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PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  THE  FIRST. 


In  the  course  ot'  ihe  rt^lar  pub'ucaiioa  of  t&e  Nuraoers  and  Pam  of  the  Penny  Cyclopwiia,  the 
purchasers  of  the  work  will  have  been  enabled  to  compare  its  general  execution  with  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  original  Pro8[>ectuv.  'iltc  completion  of  a volume  appears  to  call  upon  the 
Conductors  for  a few  explanatory  observations. 

The  plan  of  this  work  ditl'ers  in  a considerable  dt^rce  from  most  other  Cyclopssdias,  These 
have  generally  given  elaborate  treatises  on  each  branch  of  knowledge,  often  referring  for  the 
explanation  of  each  term,  as  it  occurs  m the  alpliabetical  order,  to  the  general  treatise.  'Fbc 
plan  of  the  Penny  Cyclopsediii)  us  it  is  spt'cially  intended  as  a book  of  reference,  is  not  to  attempt 
to  form  systems  of  knowledge,  but  to  give  preily  fully,  under  each  separate  head,  as  much  infor- 
mation as  can  be  conveyed  within  reasonable  limits,  ilut  whilst  it  endtavours  to  present  in 
detail  the  explanation  of  those  lerms  of  Art  and  Science,  the  right  understanding  of  which  is 
independent  of  any  system,  it  also  attempts  to  give  such  general  views  of  all  great  branches  ol 
knowledge,  as  may  help  to  the  formation  of  just  ideas  on  their  extent  and  relative  importance, 
and  to  point  out  the  best  sources  of  complete  information. 

As  this  plan  excludes  all  long  essays  and  treatises,  it  necessarily  leads  to  giving  more  ample  space 
to  the  separate  beads  than  is  done  in  most  Cyclopaxlias ; and  in  doing  this,  it  is  often  found  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  jioiiit  where  the  selecUon  of  terms  must  end.  This  is  particularly  tlie  case 
as  to  names  of  Persons  and  Places,  wliich  unavoidably  form  a large  part  of  every  book  of  general 
reference.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  fix  any  rule  which  will  not  either  exclude  something  that 
ought  to  be  admitted,  or  include  names  of  very  little  importance.  Something,  therefore,  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  contribute  to,  and  superintend,  .such  a publication.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  plan  of  the  Cyclopaedia  has  rather  been  enlarged,  since  the  earlier  Numbers,  as 
to  the  names  admitted,  and  somewhat  also,  perhaps,  in  the  length  of  the  more  important  articles. 
It  wxiuld  appear  that,  in  the  proper  conduct  of  such  a work,  some  practice  and  experience  arc 
|>ecuJtarly  necessary.  The  difficulty  of  forming  a complete  and  satisfactory  list  of  words  can 
only  be  estimated  by  those  wlio  have  made  the  experiment.  On  looking  into  the  best  works  of 
this  class  already  published,  it  will  be  found  that,  while  they  all  differ  very  considerably  as  to  the 
words  inserted,  none  are  without  some  omission  that  would  be  better  supplied.  Nor  can  the 
Editors  of  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  congratulate  themselves  on  having  inserted  every  term  or 
name  that  ought  to  have  found  a place,  though  they  hope  that  in  the  progress  of  the  Work  they 
will  be  better  able  to  guard  against  any  omission. 

As  to  errors  in  the  articles  themselves,  either  of  incorrect  statements  of  facts,  or  of  false  deduc- 
tk>us  from  premises,  some  such  are  unavoidable  in  every  large  woik,  however  carefully  the  subject- 
matter  has  been  weighed,  or  however  scrupulously  the  writer  may  have  discharged  lUs  duty. 
In  a periodical  publication,  in  which  a number  of  writers  are  necessarily  combined,  and  where  the 
matter  is  almost  infinitely  varied,  the  causes  of  error  arc  still  more  numerous.  The  experience 
of  one  year,  liowever,  enables  the  Conductors  of  thU  Cyclopaedia  to  state  with  confidence,  that 
whatever  errors  there  may  be  in  the  first  volume,  (and  they  trust  they  are  neither  very  nume- 
rous Dor  very  important,)  tnev  teel  no  doubt  that  the  work  in  its  progress  will  continue  to 
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improve.  At  least,  no  exertions  will  be  spared  to  procure  sound  information  on  all  subjects  and 
to  convey  it  in  clear  and  perspicuous  language.  The  Conductors  have  to  express  their  thanks  to 
numerous  correspondents,  both  for  valuable  suggestions  and  criticisms,  of  which,  in  many  cases, 
they  have  been  enabled  to  avail  themselves.  In  some  instances,  where  the  accuracy  of  statements 
has  been  called  in  question,  they  believe  that  the  Cyclopaedia  is  correct;  and  in  other  instances, 
the  diiference  is  no  more  than  may  be  expected  where  authorities  arc  at  variance,  and  opinions 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  differ  somewhat  as  to  their  precise  value.  As  most  of  tlie  communi- 
cations referred  to  were  anonymous,  the  Editors  have  no  other  means  of  thanking  the  writers 
than  by  this  general  acknowledgment 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  that  a few  of  the  more  trifling  errors  that  are  most  obnous— 
such  as  the  breaking  off  of  a letter,  or  a stop  at  the  end  of  a line — are  the  unavoidable  conse 
quence  of  the  process  of  stereotyping.  Before  this  process  commences,  the  usual  labour  of 
revision  is  complete ; but  in  producing  the  stereotype  plate  new  errors  are  sometimes  created. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Conductors  of  this  Work  to  subject  even  the  stereotype  plates  to  a 
careful  examination,  so  that  injuries  of  this  mechanical  nature  may  be  repaired. 

In  the  commencement  of  their  undertaking,  the  Editors,  bearing  in  mind  the  difSculty  of 
securing  at  once  an  efficient  body  of  contributors,  recommended  to  the  Committee  only  to  attempt 
the  publication  of  Six  Numbers  in  each  month.  Their  present  stock  of  materials,  and  their 
reliance  upon  their  numerous  coadjutors,  foundetl  upon  ample  experience,  liave  iiulmrtrd  them  to 
desire  that  the  work  should  proceoil  at  a quicker  rate.  In  this  they  feel  satisfied  that  they  only 
second  the  wishes  of  the  great  body  of  its  purchasers.  The  work  will  therefore  continue  upon 
the  following  arrangements 

1.  The  First  Volume  of  the  Penny  CyclopaKlia — containing  Eleven  Parts — is  now  concluded ; 
and  will  be  sold,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  Iclteretl,  at  Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

2.  Commencing  with  December,  1833,  Fioo  Numbers  of  the  work  will  be  published  regularly 

every  Week,  without  Supplements,  so  that  sometimes  Eight,  and  sometimes  Ten  Numbers  will 
appear  in  each  calendar  month.  • 

3.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  Part  Xll.  will  be  published,  price  Ninepence,  and  the 
Monthly  Parts  regularly  continued  at  that  price. 

4.  On  the  1st  of  September,  1834,  the  Second  Volume,  containing  Eight  Nmepeiiny  Parts, 
will  be  published,  bound  uniformly  with  Vul.  I.,  at  Seven  Shillings  and  Six|>ence  ;<~aijd  the 
tuUire  volumes  will  be  completed  every  Eight  Monma. 


November  13,  1833 
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THE  PENNY  i^YCLOP^DlA 


or 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF 
USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 


A. 


A,  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  the  English,  and  many 
other  languages.  As  a sound,  iU  power  in  the  English 
language  is  at  least  fourfold,  as  in  the  wiMds  father,  caU, 
tame,  and  hat.  The  first  of  these  sounds  is  that  which 
generally  prevails  in  other  languages.  The  modified  pro- 
nunciation of  the  vowel  in  tame  is  partly  due  to  the  vowel  e 
at  the  end  of  the  word  ; in  eaU  ana  similar  forms,  the  pecu- 
liarity arises  from  the  letter  / ; so  that  the  only  true  sounds 
of  the  vowel  arc  perhaps  the  long  sound  in  father,  and  the 
short  one  in  hat.  The  printed  forms  of  this  letter,  viz.,  the 
capital  A,  the  small  character  a,  and  the  italic  a,  are  all 
derived  from  a common  form,  differing  but  slightly  from  the 
first  of  the  three.  In  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  alphabets, 
from  which  our  own  has  descended,  the  following  were  the 
ordinary  figures  of  this  letter ' 

A A A \ 

among  which,  the  fourth  and  fifth  only  differ  from  the  rest 
in  the  rounding  of  the  angle  : the  form  consi.'^tingof  straight 
lines  being  well  adapted  for  writing  on  stone,  metal,  ; 
the  rounded  letter,  on  the  other  hand,  being  better  suited 
fcr  expeditious  writing,  with  softer  or  more  flexible  materials. 
Prom  this  last  our  two  small  characters  are  easily  deduced. 

A (in  music),  the  sixth  note  in  the  diatonic  scale,  answer- 
ing to  the  la  of  the  Italians  and  French.  It  also  stands  for 
the  alto  parts. 

A or  AN,  the  indefinite  article.  Of  the  two,  an  is  use<l 
before  a vowel.  Where  the  following  word  begins  with  a 
consonant,  it  being  more  troublesome  to  express  the  final  n, 
this  letter,  from  not  being  pronounced,  ceased  to  be  written. 
Thus  we  say  an  emperor,  but  instead  of  an  fang,  we  find  it 
more  convenient  to  say  a fang.  Sometimes  a rirtual  con- 
sonant exists  at  the  beginning  of  a word  without  being 
written,  as  in  union  and  once,  where  the  ear  catches  the 
initial  sounds  of  y and  tr.  younion  and  wunce.  Before  such 
words  it  is  customary  to  drop  the  final  letter  of  the  article, 
at  least  in  pronunciation,  and  there  can  be  no  good  reason 
for  not  writing  a union,  a once  beloved  monar^.  On  the 
other  hand,  whenever  h is  mute,  we  should  retain  the  n 
both  in  writing  and  speaking,  thus,  a kutory,  but  an  kU- 
torical  work.  That  an  ana  not  a is  the  primitive  fonn 
of  the  article,  is  proved  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  an,  and  the 
German  ein ; indeed,  our  own  numeral  one  U only  another 
and  fhller  form  of  the  same  word.  In  such  phrases  as  three 
thdlings  a pound,  the  article  evidently  has  this  meaning. 
The  double  shape  of  our  article  has  led  to  a corrupt  moro 
of  writing  certain  words,  thus  from  an  eft  was  ^uced 
A a newt ; and  the  reverse  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  change  of  a nadder  to  an  adder.  The  letter 
a often  appears  prefixed  to  nouns  so  as  to  constitute  a 
kind  of  adverb,  as  tfoot,  aeide,  aboard,  tww-a^day»,  &c. 
These,  as  Home  Tooko  observes,  are  all  abbreviations  of  on 
fote,  on  eyde,  on  horde,  now-on-daie»,  &c.,  which  thus  occur 
in  <wr  old  English  poets.  This  ofi  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  pre- 
position with  the  meaning  of  in.  In  many  words  now  in 
use  the  a in  the  beginning  takes  the  place  of  on.  Alive, 
fcr  instance,  means  on  life,  t.  e.,  in  life.  So  ‘ he  fell  asleep,' 
in  the  old  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is,  he  fell  on 
^ deep. 

VOU  I. 


The  a,  formerly  often  prefixed  to  our  narticiplea  in  ing, 
both  in  the  active  and  passive  sense,  as  the  haute  it  a-pre» 
paring,  he  it  gone  a-walidng,  has  the  same  origin. 

AA,  a small  river  which  flows  into  the  Ems.  on  the  east 
bank,  in  the  district  of  JJngen,  which  is  in  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover.  The  little  towvi  of  Freeren  stands  on  the 
Aa.  The  singularity  of  the  name,  ratlier  than  the  import- 
ance of  the  river  itself,  deserves  a short  notice.  Aa  is  pos- 
sibly a ctfTuption  of  the  word  oitc,  which  means  green  pat- 
ture*  or  meadows,  and  may  also  have  been  used  to  denote 
the  low  flat  lands  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Aue  is  the 
name  of  a small  tributary  of  the  Elbe,  and  also  of  a brook 
in  the  principality  of  Sc^umbourg-Lippe.  Aue  is  also  the 
name  of  a mountain  village,  situat^  in  a romantic  valley  of 
tlie  Eregebirg  circle  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 

A A,  a branch  of  the  Aar,  in  the  canton  Aargau ; a small 
river  of  Jutland : also  the  name  of  one  of  the  streams  at 
the  confluence  of  which  Breda  stands,  and  the  name  of  a 
tributary  to  the  Dommcl  in  N.  Brabant.  The  wide  diffu- 
sion of  such  a name  shows  it  must  have  some  general  sig- 
nification, applicable  to  all  the  rivers  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  wora  Aa  is  a contraction  of  the  old  German  oXa, 
Gothic  ahva.  water^  evidently  allied  to  the  Lat.  aqua,  and 
probably  to  the  Celtic  Ae  or  Achy  water.  Aaehj  the  name  of 
several  German  rivers,  is  another  form  of  the  same  word. 

AALBORG,  one  of  the  four  divisions,  and  the  roost 
northern  part,  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  properly  so  called. 
It  contains  about  2820  English  square  miles,  and  perhaps 
about  162,000  inhabitants.  The  principal  town,  which  is 
also  called  Aalborg,  stands  on  the  soutn  side  of  the  nar- 
row channel  which  joins  the  Liimfiord  with  the  sea,  and 
is  a sea^rt,  with  a considerable  trade  in  grain  and  her- 
rings. From  400  to  500  vessels  enter  the  port  annually. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  8000.  Aalborg  is  a 
bishcmric,  and  has  a good  academy  or  cathedral  school 
founded  in  1 553,  with  some  manufactures  of  leather,  sugar, 
and  tobacco.  The  name  Aalhoi^  means  Eel-town,  a great 
number  of  eels  being  caught  in  the  neighbourhood : it  is 
in  N.  lat  57*  8',  E.  long.  9*  55'.  All  the  other  towns  of 
the  district  are  small . Tnislodt  the  next  in  size,  contains 
about  2200  inhabitants. 

AAR,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Rhine  in  Switzer- 
land. fSee  Aaroau.] 

AnotKer  small  stream  of  the  same  name  falls  into  the 
Lahn,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau ; and  a third  Aar  joins  the 
Rhine  in  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the 
west  side,  about  twelve  miles  above  Bonn. 

AAR^VARK  {Oryeteroput,  GeoSroy*),  in  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia,  and 
order  Edentata. 

In  a work,  like  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  where  know- 
ledge is  oommunicated  under  separate  heads  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  it  is  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 

* It  ia  «nsl.  In  vorka  of  Natml  Hbtory.  to  plaec  Um  MlaatlAc  Mae  of  a 
■pociea  aftar  tiM  poipuLar  ot  local  oaiB«.  By  tha  aclntiic  Bane  tba  apwlea  b 
rNOSQiKd  in  ert^  country,  atbil#  tba  popular  or  local  name  ia  limlM  in  ita 
tiae.  But  aa  Ibe  aanie  api-ciea  b oftrn  called  by  aereral  aclentUic  oamea.  each 
of  which  haa  been  ^Wan  to  it  by  ndllTermt  natanlbt.  It  b alto  uanal  to  plaoa 
(he  name  of  IIm*  naluralbt  after  titc  aoni  which  he  haa  invented  or  adoplad. 
Thut,  Aaid-rark  b the  Dntrh  name  of  the  animal  in  qitNtkm ; OryeteuVpwa 
the  antentlfle  name,  from  the  Gre^  worda  t^wvw,  I di|f,  an4  rmr,  a ftwt; 
and  Oeoffroy  8l  Hilaire  (feoerally  abrUfedGW.),  tbt  nameof  tbcBatnraltal 
I who  g^ATc  It  that  actnttfle  denotnlnabon. 
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p^neral  pUn  that  (enns  must  be  occosioually  employed 
which  have  not  Won  proviously  dcfincnl,  and  of  which,  in  a 
rejntlar  treatise,  the  explanation  would  necessarily  precede 
the  use.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience  as  much  as  possible, 
it  is  proposed,  without  entering  into  the  minute  details  of  the 
subject,  or  anticipatini;  information  which  properly  belon^^ 
to  a diffbront  part  of  the  work,  to  gjve  a brief  explanation 
of  such  terms  as  they  occur ; so  that  the  (reneral  reader  may 
be  enabled  to  comprehend  their  meaning  and  import  without 
the  trouble  of  referring  to  other  sources. 

Before  commencing  the  history  and  description  of  the 
genus  which  more  properly  constitutes  the  subject  of  the 
present  article,  we  shall,  therefore,  give  a short  explanation 
of  the  tcrm.s  Mammalia  and  EdmtalOy  os  well  as  of  the 
technical  import  of  the  words  Class,  Order,  Genus,  and 
Species,  which  arc  of  constant  oecummcc  in  Zoology : these 
U’rras  would  otherwise  bo  obscure  or  unintelligible  to  an 
ordinary  reader. 

The  word  Mammal  (hfammalia  is  the  Latin  form  of  the 
plural)  was  formed  by  Linneeus  from  the  Latin  mamma, 
signifying  a brea.st  or  udder,  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
common  word  animal  is  formed  from  anima,  life  or  soul , 
and  was  intended  to  denote  those  animals  which  suckle  their 
young,  and  for  which  there  is  no  generic  name  in  any  known 
language  sufficierrtly  definite  and  comprehensive.  Tlie 
common  word  Quadruped,  which  more  nearly  expresses  the 
exact  idea  than  any  other,  has  no  relation  to  too  natural 
affinities  which  we  obsene  among  animals,  since  it  excludes 
man  and  the  cctaceau.s  tribes  (such  as  whales),  at  the  same 
time  that  it  comprehends  the  lizards,  tortoises,  and  other 
iwtUos,  which  have  but  a very  remote  analogy  to  the  true  j 
Mammalia.  I 

The  vernacular  terra  Beast,  which  we  often  use  in  oppo- 1 
sition  to  Birds  and  Fishes,  is  still  more  vague  and  indeter-  i 
roinate.  The  word  Mammal,  however,  so  happily  imamned 
by  the  great  Swedish  naturalist,  is  liable  to  none  of  these 
objections,  but  expresses,  in  a distinct  and  definite  manner, 
the  most  prominent  fhnetinns  and  natural  limits  of  this  class 
of  animals.  In  the  constant  use  which  wc  shall  be  oblij^ 
to  make  of  this  term,  wc  shall  adopt  the  common  English 
form  of  the  plural,  Mammals,  instead  of  the  I.,atin  form,  ' 
Mammalia,  though  the  latter  U most  generally  used  by  : 
British  zoologists.  Tlte  word  Mammals  is  as  regularly 
formed,  and  therefore  as  admissible  into  the  English  Ian-  i 
guogc,  as  animal  and  animals.  j 

Mammals,  therefore,  in  the  technical  language  of  zoolo- 
gists, constitute  a class,  or  primarj-  di\'ision  of  the  animal 
Kingdom ; and  arc,  in  this  respect,  co-ordinate  with  Binls, 
Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Insects ; nil  of  which  are  so  many 
Classes.  The  term  Order  denotes  a subordinate  division,  | 
and  bears  the  same  relation  to  a class  which  tliis  latter  does  : 
to  a kingilom ; so  that  a clask  is  made  up  of  orders,  in  the  I 
same  manner  as  a kingdom  Is  made  up  of  classes.  Tlic  ! 
next  inferior  suh-ffivlsion  to  an  onlcr  is  a Genus;  and  this  is  ! 
itself  composed  of  Bpreics,  the  lowest  link  in  the  chain  of  j 
scientific  cla.ssificatiun,  and  that  which  admits  of  no  further 
division.  A species,  then,  comprehonds  all  those  animals : 
which  may  reasonably  be  supjwsoil  to  bo  descended  from  one  ' 
common,  original  stock;  and  in  this  sense  all  men  comptwc  ! 
but  a single  species,  all  horses  compose  but  a single  species; 
and  in  the  same  manner  all  oXen,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  &c. 
compose  respective  and  appropriate  species.  Difference  of 
climate,  variety  of  food,  and  oilier  local  and  extrancoii^  dr- 
cumstances,  undoubtedly  produce  striking  changes  ia  the 
form,  size,  and  colour  of  tiifferent  indivuluaLs  even  of  the 
same  species;  examples  of  which  arc  sufficiently  abundant 
among  all  domestic  animals,  and  that,  too,  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  their  domestication,  and  to  the  care 
and  attention  which  have  been  he.slowcd  upon  them  by  man. 
But  these  variations  ore  confined  within  certain  prescribed 
Hiuits,  and  the  utme^t  power  and  ingenuit)  of  man  have 
lunm  exorte<l  in  vain  to  produce  and  }x?q>ctuate  a new  race 
or  species  of  animab.  He  has  succeeded,  to  lie  sure,  in 
procuring  the  Mule  from  the  intercourse  of  the  Horse  and 
the  Ass,  two  very  distinct  species,  though  in  some  respects 
closely  allied  to  one  another ; but  this  mule  is  itself  a barren, 
nnprt^uctive  being,  which  Nature  regard*  as  a monster, 
aiui  to  which  she  ha.s  denied  the  power  of  continuing  ib 
race. 

An  example  will  l>OKt  illustrate  the  true  import  of  the 
tenns  which  wo  have  been  here  endeavouring  to  explain. 
Thus  iho  dog,  the  fox.  the  wolf,  and  the  jackal,  are  all  so 
many  species  of  one  common  genus;  as  arc  likewise  the 


lion,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  the  lynx,  and  the  common  cat, 
species  of  another  ^nus.  Thewe  are  resj>ectivelv  called  the 
genus  Canis,  or  tlie  dog  kind,  and  the  genus  Pclis,  or  the 
cat  kind ; and  compose,  tt^tber  w'ith  the  hyienas,  civets, 
weasels,  bears,  badg'ers,  &c.  the  natural  Order  of  Cemieora, 
or  tlesb-eaters,  which  have  six  incisor  or  front  teeth  in  each 
jaw,  and  live  upon  the  desh  of  other  animals,  lliere  is 
onotlier  term — namely,  Individual — of  frequent  occurrence 
in  natural  history  descriptions,  the  precise  meaning  of  which 
it  is  very  necessary'  to  understand.  Used  in  a zoologic^ 
sense,  the  word  individual  signifies  any  organised  being 
possessed  of  certain  constant  characters  at  a given  period  of 
lb  development.  Many  animab  pass  through  several  w'ell- 
marked  individual  forms,  by  a process  of  w hat  is  termed 
metamorphosis;  and  it  is  the  sum-total  of  all  these  phases 
of  growth  which  coustitutes  the  ^cies.  The  distiuction 
between  individual  and  species  b well  illustrated ; for 
example,  when  we  speak  of  a caterpillar  or  larva,  of  a chry- 
salis or  pupa,  and  of  a butterfly  or  imago,  separately  and 
collectively.  We  have  here  tlu«e  animal  forms,  yery 
different  external  configuration  and  internal  structure,  repre- 
senting so  many  individuals  or  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
those  products  which  together  constitute  a species. 

Having  thus  briefly  explained  the  signification  of  those 
technical  terms  which  will  occur  most  frequently  in  the  subse- 
quent Zoological  articles,  we  shall  return  from  thb  digression 
to  the  more  immediate  objcjct  of  our  present  consideration. 

The  Orycteropus  is  now  separated  from  the  Mvrmecophaga, 
or  Ant-eatcra  of  Linnajus,  with  which  it  had  teen  formerly 
associated.  In  its  anatomical  structure,  it  bears  a much  closer 
relation  to  the  armadillos  than  to  any  other  quadru]>eds,  not 
even  excepting  the  ant-eaters,  with  which  it  was  previously 
grouped.  Like  these  animals,  the  oryctcropo.*  has  neither 
incisore  nor  canine  teeth ; and  its  feet  are  equally  provided 
with  large  and  powcrfiil  claws,  for  digging  up  roots  and 
insects,  and  for  forming  subterraneous  burrows.  Its  molar 
teeth,  however,  arc  altogether  peculiar  both  in  form  and 
structure,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  the  teeth  of  anj  other 
known  animal.  Of  these  there  arc  five  la^  ones  on  each 
side  (both  in  the  upper  and  imder  jaws),  Cbich  are  alnys 
permanent;  and  a variable  number  of  footh  one  to  ihr^ 
smaller  ones,  placed  in  front  of  the  others,  and  appareDtly 
representing  the  false  molars  of  ordinary  quadrui>e^.  Tha 
first  of  the  large  molars  b smaller  than  any  of  tbe  other 
four,  and  of  a cylindrical  fonn,  somewhat  compressed  or 
flattened  on  the  sides ; the  second  b rounder ; the  third  and 
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fourth  are  each  eoinposed  of  tTix)  biinilar  c)'linders,  oa  it  were, 
soldered  together,  and  the  liv^t  is  a simple  c)  Under.  like  the 
first  and  second.  Immediately  in  front  of  these  aro  the 
small  or  fiiUc  molars,  which,  being  of  a deciduous  nature 
(falling  annually),  vary  in  number  according  tu  the  indmdual. 
In  their  internal  structure  these  teeth  differ  (Vom  those  of  all 
other  animals.  They  aro  pierced  throughout  their  whole 
length  with  an  infinite  number  of  small  capillary  tubes, 
running  ip  the  samo  longitudinal  direction,  and  opening  at 
the  root  or  under  part  of  the  teeth.  The  crowns  or  upper 
surfaces  of  the  teeth  arc  covered  with  enamel,  hut  after  this 
has  been  worn  away  by  the  continued  process  of  mastication, 
as  in  very'  old  aniraala,  the  openings  of  these  small  canals 
may  be  plainly  distinguished  upon  the  surface  also : and  in 
this  state,  the  teeth,  tu  use  the  appropriate  comparison  of 
Baron  Cuvier,  resemble  the  joint  of  a cunc  cut  across,  and 
exhibiting  the  numerous  minute  vessels  which  perforate  its 
interior.  These  teeth  are  of  a composite  character,  the  canals 
representing  the  true  pnlp-«»vitie«  of  several  •mall  teeth, 
tviiJrh  have  l^ecome  anitM  to  one  another.  They  are  also 
fumiabetl  with  a system  of  radiating  tubuli,  which  oj»en  into 
the  capillary  tubes  or  pulp-cavities,  and  tlje  compound  tooth 
thus  resembles  the  structure  of  the  teeth  in  certain  fishes. 

In  the  P>rm  of  the  extremities  the  oryctcropus  resembles 
the  amiadillos  still  more  nearly  than  in  the  nature  of  its 
dental  system.  The  legs  are  remarkably  short  and  stout ; 
the  feet  plantigrade  (that  is  to  the  ouimul  walks  upon 
the  whole  sole  of  the  |>gV.  as  niau  aud  the  bear,  instead 
of  bringing  the  point  or  the  (oo  only  in  conlaet  with  the 
ground,  as  may  be  observe<l  in  the  dog,  horse,  ^c.)  { and  (he 
tocA,  of  which  there  9ru  fi>ur  on  the  fore  fii'et  und  five  on  the 
hind,  are  armed  with  extremely  largo,  powerfiil  claws.  Hat- 
toned  horUonta\lv.  and  sbouped  or  hmlowed  otit  on  the  under 
surfoce,  so  as  to  ^rm  a mW  efficient  instrument  for  digging 
and  burrowing  beneath  the  surtkee  of  the  earth.  This  pro- 
ci^sa  ta  still  lurther  Cicilltaled  by  the  oblique  ft>nn  uf  the 
anterior  extremities,  arising  from  the  unequal  length  uf  the 
toe* ; the  two  iutcriur  being  considerably  longer  than  the 
others,  and  the  whole  dimimshing  gradually  from  the  index 
(or  too  corresponding  with  the  fbre-finger)  outwards.  In 
other  parts  of  its  ana^my  the  oryclempus  ri'scmblcs  both 
the  annailillos  and  the  ant-eoterK,  ana  particularly  in  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  stomach  uud  alimentary  canal. 
The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  further  information  upon  ihoM.* 
aubjeet.s  may  consult  Curier  s fy^rms  d' Anat^mtir  Comparce, 
and  hbi  great  work  Sur  it's  0.wrn^m  Fossilr^.  from  which 
the  details  here  given  arc  fur  the  most  part  abridged.  i 


Tile  only  species  of  ihw  curiuus  genu>«  with  which  zoo- 
I'-'gUu  are  at  prc»unt  acuuuiuled  U the  iirA  (Oryc- 

tero!)u.s  Capen.si.s),  callcu  by  the  Konih  Caffres, 

and  goup  by  the  Hottentots.  It  is  an  animal  e.xtremely 
common  in  some  parts  of  Southern  Africa,  tliough,  from 
iu  nocturnal  habits  and  extreme  timidity,  it  is  not  so 
frequently  seen  a.s  many  others  which  arc  in  reality  scarcer. 
Its  colonial  name  of  uard-vark,  or  earth-pig,  by  which 
it  is  known  among  the  Dutch  inhabiUuUs  of  the  Cape 
of  (3ood  Hope,  is  derive<l  as  well  from  its  habit  of  burrowing 
»s  from  the  general  appearance  which  it  boars,  at  first  sight, 
to  a small,  short-legged  pig.  This  animal,  when  full  grown, 
measures  alxiut  thas?  feet  five  inches  from  the  snout  to  the 
origin  of  the  tail;  the  head  is  eleven  inches  long;  the  ears 


' six  inches;  and  the  tail  one  foot  nine  inches.  The  head  n 
long  and  attenuate*! ; the  up|>er  jaw  projects  beyond  the 
lower,  and  ends,  as  in  the  wmmon  hog,  jn  a tnmeated, 
callous  snout,  having  the  nostrils  pietred  in  the  end  of  it ; 
the  mouth  is  small  fcr  the  size  of  tljc  animal,  and  the  tongue 
Hal  and  slender,  not  cylindrical  ns  in  tlie  tnjo  anl-eateis,  nor 
capable  of  being  protruded  to  such  an  extent  ns  in  these  ani- 
mals : it  is,  however,  covered  in  like  manner  with  a viscous  or 
glutinous  saliva,  which  firmly  retains  the  ants  upon  which  tho 
animal  lives,  and  prevents  tliose  which  once  come  into  contact 
with  it  from  escaping  afterwards.  Tlic  ears  ore  large,  creel, 
and  pointed : and  tlic  eyes,  which  are  of  moderate  size,  are 
situate*!  between  them  and  the  .snout,  alniut  two-thirds  of 
the  distance  from  the  extremity  of  the  latter.  The  ImmIv  of 
the  aanl-vark  is  thick  and  corpulent ; the  limbs  short  and 
remarkably  strong : the  hide  thick,  tough,  and  nearly  naked, 
having  only  a few  stiff  hairs,  of  a pale  pc*ldish-hn>w  n colour, 
thinly  scattero<l  over  it,  exrepiing  on  the  hips  and  thighs, 
whore  they  are  more  numerous  than  elsewhere.  The  tail  is 
altout  half  tho  length  of  the  Ixxly  and  head  together,  on*l, 
like  the  IxKly,  is  nearly  naked  ; it  is  extremely  thick  atid 
cylindrical  at  the  base,  but  decreases  gradually  towards  the 
extremity,  and  ends  in  a sharp  p*unt. 

'rhtis  formed,  the  aartl-t-ark  is  in  all  respects  admirably 
fitted  for  the  station  which  Nature  hius  assigncil  to  it  in  the 
grand  economy  uf  the  animal  kingdom,  It  feod.s  entirely 
u|xm  ants,  and  in  this  respect  fulfils  the  same  pur}K»&e  in 
Southern  Africa  which  is  cxcoulc*!  by  the  pungoliii-s  in  Asia, 
the  mynuecophaga  in  America,  and  the  echidna  in  New 
Holland.  To  those  who  are  only  acquaintcxl  with  the  size 
am!  nature  of  these  insects  in  the  cold  northern  climates  of 
Europe  and  America,  it  may  setun  surprising  how  an  animal 
HO  large  as  the  aard-vark  can  support  itself  exclusively  ujxjii 
ants,  and  yet  be  invariably  found  fat  and  in  good  cmiditwn. 
But  the  ants  and  termites  of  tropical  countries  are  infinitely 
more  numerous  than  those  which  inhabit  mon*  northern 
latitudes,  and  so  large  as  sometimes  to  measure  an  incJi  or 
nn  inch  and  a half  in  length.  The  bodies  of  these  ants  are, 
hcxides,  of  a soft,  unctuous  nature ; and  travellers  inform  us 
that  the  Hottentots  themselves  frequently  collect  them  for 
ftxid,  and  oven  prefer  them  to  most  other  dehcriptions  of 
meat.  Patterson  atlinns  that  prejudice  alone  prevents  the 
Europeans  from  making  a sunilar  use  of  them;  und  says 
that,  m his  different  journeys,  ho  was  often  under  the  nwvs- 
sity  of  eating  them,  arid  found  them  fur  from  disagreeable. 
How’ever  this  mav  lie,  their  important!  in  fattening  jxjuluy 
is  well  understood  at  the  Cape,  and  the  farmers  collect  Uiem 
by  buslieU  for  this  pus'pose. 

’rii**se  insects  niLsc  mounds  of  an  elliptical  figure  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
ami  ao  numerous  arc  these  gigantic  ant-hills  in  some  parts 
of  Southern  Afiaea,  that  they  are  fre*iueiiily  stxjn  e.xtemling 
over  the  plains  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  so  cIo.ms 
together  that  the  traveller's  waggon  can  with  diJlicully  pass 
iK'lwcvn  them.  They  abound  more  especially  in  the  Zeure- 
velden.  or  sour  districts,  so  called  from  producing  a kind  of 
sour  gras.s ; are  seldom  found  oil  the  kurrutts  or  downs,  and 
neier  in  very  dry  or  wo*xly  flistrict.^.  By  constant  exposure 
to  the  rujs  of  a powerful  tropical  sun  tfiey  bcc-ome  so  hard 
and  induruted  on  tho  outer  surface  that  they  easily  support 
the  weight  of  three  or  four  men,  and  even  a loaded  waggon 
will  s*m>etimcs  pu.ss  over  without  crushing  tliem.  lutcmally 
these  uioutuls  are  of  a spongy  structure,  souietbiug  resem- 
bling a honeycomb,  and  are  so  »>iuplctcly  saturated  with 
animal  oil  that  they  iiitlnrae  without  difficulty,  and  aro  an 
excellent  substitute  for  wikhI  or  coal. 

Wherever  ant-hills  abound  the  aanl-vark  is  sure  to  lie 
found  at  no  great  distance.  Hu  constructs  a deep  burrow  in 
tlu'  immLHlintc  lieinity  of  hU  food,  and  chants  his  residence 
only  after  he  has  exhausted  his  resources.  Tlic  facility  with 
w hich  he  burrows  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  said 
to  be  almost  inconceivable.  We  have  already  seen  bow 
admirably  his  feel  and  claws  are  adapted  to  this  purpose ; 
and  travellers  inform  us  that  it  Is  «iuIto  impracticable  to  dig 
him  nut,  os  he  can  in  a few  minutes  bury  himself  at  a depth 
far  beyond  the  reach  uf  liU  pursuers ; and,  further,  that  his 
stren^h  is  so  great  as  to  require  the  united  efforts  of  two  or 
three  men  to  dreg  liira  from  bis  hole.  When  fairly  caught, 
however,  he  is  by  no  in»*ans  retentive  of  life,  but  is  ea.sily 
dispatched  by  a slight  blow  over  the  snout  The  aard- 
vark  is  an  extremely  timid,  harmless  animal,  .seldom  re- 
moves to  any  great  ffistance  from  his  burrow,  being  slow 
of  foot  and  a bad  runner,  and  is  never  by  any  cKanco 
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found  abrond  durins  the  day-time.  On  the  approach  of 
UKht  he  salUee  forOi  in  search  of  food,  and.  repairing  to 
the  nearest  inhabitod  ant-lull,  scratches  a hole  in  the  side 
of  it  just  sufficient  to  admit  his  long  snout  Here,  after 


having  previoualv  ascertained  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
interruption,  he  lies  dovm,  and,  inserting  his  long  slender 
tongue  into  the  breach,  entraps  the  ants,  which,  Uke  those 


of  our  own  countr)',  fly  to  defend  their  dwellings  upon  the 
first  alarm,  and,  mounting  upon  the  tongue  of  the  aard- 
vark.  ^ entangled  in  the  glutinous  saliva,  and  are  swal- 
lowed bv  whole  scores  at  a tune.  If  uninterrupted,  he  con- 
tinues this  process  till  he  has  satisfied  his  appodto : but  on 
the  shghteat  alarm  he  makes  a predintate  retreat,  and  seeks 
security  at  the  bottom  of  his  subterranean  dwelling. 
Hence  it  is  that  these  animals  arc  seldom  seen  oven  in  those 
MTts  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  most  numerous. 
Like  other  nocturnal  animals,  which  pass  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives  in  sleeping  and  eating,  thoy  become  exo^- 
ingly  fiit,  and  thoir  tlosh  is  considered  to  be  a wholesome 
and  palatable  feod.  The  hind-ouarters,  particularly  when 
cut  into  bams  and  dried,  are  held  in  great  esteem,  and  are 
much  sought  after  by  colonial  epicures. 

AARD-WOLF  {ProteUi,  Is.  Geof.),  in  Zoolo^,  a genus  of 
digitigrado  carnivorous  mammals  founded  by  M.  Isidore  Geof- 
IVoy  St.  Hilaire  fer  the  purpose  of  giving  a place  to  a new 
and  singular  quadruped  brought  from  the  interior  of  Caffraha 
by  the  mte  traveller  Delalandc.  The  three  specimens  of 
this  interesting  animal  procured  by  M.  Delalande  wore  all, 
unfortunately,  of  an  immature  age,  and  had  not  acquired 
their  permanent  teeth,  so  that  the  characters  of  their  adult 
dentition  still  remain  to  be  determined.  Enough,  however, 
is  known  to  enable  us  to  assign  the  most  prominent  and 
influential  characters  of  the  genus,  and  to  infer,  with  a toler- 
able degree  of  accuracy,  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  animal. 

It  is  an  observation  at  least  as  old  as  Pliny,  that  Afirica  is 
a land  of  wonders,  which  condnually  produces  a succession 
of  new  and  singular  objects.  In  zoology,  the  maxim  of 
the  Roman  philosopher,  as  to  Aftican  wonders,  U verified 
almost  doily.  Among  the  most  recent  examples  of  tiiis 
fact  we  may  adduce  toe  discovery  of  the  proteleti  an  ac- 
Quisition  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  zoologist,  as  forming 
the  intermediate  link  which  connects  the  civets  with  the  dogs 
and  hyenas,  three  genera  which  have  hitherto  stood,  as  it 
were,  insulated  from  surrounding  groups,  and  widely  sepa- 
rated fh>m  one  another.  The  dogs  and  hyenas.  Indeed,  had 
boon  united  a short  time  previous  by  the  discover)'  of  an 
intermediate  species  in  the  same  locality  which  has  since 
produced  the  proteler ; but  it  is  thU  latter  species  alone, 
which,  uniting  the  characters  of  all  these  three  genera, 
enables  us  to  trace  their  natural  affinities,  and  to  assign  to 
them  their  proper  position  in  the  scale  of  existence. 

To  the  external  appearance  and  osteological  pM>ny)  struc- 
ture of  a hycena,  thu  truly  singular  animal  unites  the  head 
and  feet  of  a fox,  and  the  teeth  and  intestines  of  a civet.  It 
has  five  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  four  only  on  the  hind ; the 
innermost  toe  of  the  fore  foot  is  placed,  as  in  the  dogs,  at 
some  distance  above  the  others,  and  therefore  never  touch 
the  ground  when  the  animal  stands  or  walks.  The  legs  also 
are  completely  digitigrade ; that  is  to  sav,  the  heel  u ele- 
vated. and  does  not  come  into  contact  with  the  surface,  os  in 
man  and  other  similarly  formed  animals  which  walk  upon 
the  whole  sole  of  the  foot,  and  are  thence  said  to  he  planti- 
grade. It  is  of  great  importance  to  remark  the  diflerence 
between  these  two  modi^tions  of  the  locomotive  organs, 
because  they  have  a very  decided  and  extraordinarv  influence 
upon  the  habits  and  economy  of  animal  life.  Ihgitigrade 
animals,  which  tread  only  upon  the  toes  and  carry  the  heel 
considerably  elevated  above  tbe  ground,  have  much  longer  legs 
than  plantigrade  animals^  and  are  therefore  especially  fitt^ 
for  leaping  and  running  with  great  ease  and  rapidity.  Accord- 
ingly,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  horse,  the  st^.  the  antelope, 
the  dog,  and  other  animals  remarkable  for  rapidit)'  of  course, 
partake  strongly  of  this  formation  ; and  even  their  degree  of 
swiftness  is  accurately  measured  by  the  comparative  elevation 
of  the  heel.  Inattentive  observers  sometimes  misapprehend 
the  nature  of  this  peculiar  conformation  of  the  extremities 
of  digitigrade  anim^,  and  are  apt  to  confound  the  hough 
with  the  ankle,  and  to  mistake  for  the  knee  what  is  really 
the  heel  of  the  animal.  Thus  we  have  heard  it  said  that,  in 
the  bind  legs  of  the  horse,  the  knee  was  bent  in  a contrary 
direction  te  that  of  man.  This  is  by  no  means  true:  a little 
attention  to  the  succession  of  Uie  difierent  joints  and  articu- 
lations will  show  that  what  is  called  tbe  cannon-bone  in  the 


horse,  and  other  digitigrado  animals,  in  reality  coircBpomU 
to  the  instep  in  man,  and  that  what  is  generiUly  mistaken 
for  the  knee  really  represents  Uie  heel. 

In  the  particular  case  of  tbe  proteles  the  natural  effect  of 
the  digitigrade  formaUon  is,  in  some  degree,  lessened  by  the 
peculiar  structure  of  tlic  fore  legs,  wlwh,  contrary  to  tbo 
general  rule  observable  in  most  other  animals,  are  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  hind.  In  this  respect,  aiko,  the  protelea 
resembles  the  hyaenas;  and  in  both  genera  this  smgular 
disproportion  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities 
abri^es  the  velocity  properly  due  to  thoir  digitigrade  confor* 
roation.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  only  indivi- 
duals of  this  genus  which  have  been  hitherto  properly 
observed  were  young  spe^ens,  which  had  not  acquired 
their  adult  dentition;  but  it  was  sufficiently  obvious  to  the 
experienced  eye  of  M.  Cuvier,  who  first  examined  them, 
that  the  dent^  system  of  the  mature  animal  must  very 
closely  resemble,  if  it  be  not  actually  identical  with,  that  of 
the  civets  and  genets.  The  young  animal  presented  three 
small  false  molars  and  one  tuberculous  tootn  on  each  side 
both  of  the  upper  and  under  jaws:  and  we  shall  fin4  in  tlie 
sequel,  that  the  approximation  of  M.  Cuvier  is  fully  justified 
by  tbe  evidence  of  another  accurate  observer,  wbo  bad  an 
opportunity  of  examining  this  animal  in  its  native  regions. 
Tha  genus  proteles  contains  but  a single  species,  and  &s  as 


the  Aard'XtoJ/y  or  earth-wolf  {ProteUk  rrt«/afa),  so  called 
^ the  European  colonists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algoa 
Bay,  in  South  Africa,  the  locality  in  which  M.  Delalande 
procured  his  specimens  of  this  animal.  Tbo  size  of  the 
aard-wolf  is  about  that  of  a ftill-^wn  fox,  which  it  ftirther 
resembles  in  its  pointed  muzzle:  out  it  stands  higher  upon 
its  legs,  its  oars  are  considerably  larger  and  more  naked, 
and  its  tail  shorter  and  nut  so  bu^y.  At  first  sight  it  might 
be  easily  mistaken  for  a young  striped  hyiena,  so  closely 
does  it  resemble  that  animal  m the  colours  and  peculiar 
markings  of  its  fur,  and  in  the  mane  of  long  stiff  hair  which 
runs  along  tbe  neck  and  back  : indeed,  it  U only  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  more  pointed  bead,  and  by  the  additional 
fifth  toe  of  tbe  fore  feet  The  ftir  is  of  a «*oolly  texture  on 
the  sides  and  belly,  but  a mane  of  coarse,  stiff  hair,  six  or 
seven  inclies  in  length,  posses  along  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
bock,  from  the  occiput  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  and  is  capable 
of  being  erected  or  bristled  up,  like  that  of  the  hyrena,  when 
tbe  animal  is  irritated  or  provoked.  The  general  colour 
of  the  fur  is  pale  cinereous  (ash-colourod),  with  a slight  shade 
of  yellowish-brown : the  muzzle  is  black  and  almost  naked, 
or  covered  only  with  a few  long  stiff  moustaches.  Around 
the  eyes,  and  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  are  dark  brown 
marks;  eight  or  ten  bands  of  tbe  same  colour  pass  over  th<; 
body  in  a transverse  direction,  exactly  as  in  the  common 
striped  h)TGcna ; and  the  arms  and  thiglu  are  likewise  marked 
with  similar  transverse  stripes.  Tlio  legs  and  feet  are  an 
uniform  dark  brown  in  front,  and  grey^hind.  The  long 
hairs  of  the  mane  are  grey,  with  two  brood  rings  of  block, 
the  second  of  which  occupies  the  point ; those  of  the  tail  are 
similarly  marked,  and  equally  long  and  stiff:  whence  it  ap- 
pears as  if  the  mane  anu  tail  were  clouded  with  an  alternate 
mixture  of  black  and  grey.  The  cars  arc  grey  on  the  inte- 
rior, and  dork  brown  on  the  outer,  sur&oe. 

In  its  habits  and  manners  the  aard-wolf  resembles  tbe 
fox  : like  that  animal  it  is  nocturnal,  and  constructs  a sub- 
terraneous burrow,  at  the  bottom  of  wliicli  it  lies  concealed 
during  the  day-time  and  onlv  ventures  abroad  on  the-  ap- 
proach of  night  to  search  for  food  and  satuf)'  the  oilier  calL 
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of  nature.  It  is  of  tito  iif«doty  of  its  ou’n  spc-oios ; at 
least,  many  individuals  have  been  fijund  residing  tu{^‘ther 
in  the  same  burrow ; and,  os  they  are  of  a timid  and  w ary 
chorocior,  they  have  f^nerally  three  or  four  different  en- 
trances to  their  holes,  so  that  .f  attacked  on  one  sklo  they 
may  secure  a retreat  in  an  uppuaite  direction.  Nutwithstanu- 
ing  the  disproportionate  len^^h  of  their  fore  legs  they  are 
said  to  run  very  fitst ; and  so  strong  is  their  propensity  to 
burrow,  that  one  of  M.  Delalande's  specimens,  perceiving 
itself  about  to  be  run  down  and  captured,  immediately  ceased 
its  flight,  and  began  to  scratch  up  the  ground,  as  if  with  the 
intentuD  of  making  a new  earth. 

M.  Isidure  Geoffroy  St  Hilaire,  in  his  paper  on  the  Pn»- 
telea,  inserted  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the'  Mhnairen  du 
Miueum^  has  besiuwed  upon  this  species  live  name  of  Pro- 
UrU%  Lalcouki.  He  has  mine  so,  in  the  belief  that  the 
cies  has  not  been  indicated  by  any  previous  traveller.  We 
have  considered  it  proper.  Itowever,  to  substitute  the  specific 
name  of  Prntele$  CfitUta,  fur  that  proposed  in  honour  of 
M.  Lalandc,  for  both  Sparrman  and  Levaillont  have  men- 
tionod  the  aard-wolf  long  before  the  date  of  M.  Delalande's 
journey ; and  the  former  has  nut  only  described  it  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  but  has  even  ascertained  its  true  generic 
characters,  and  associated  it  with  the  civeU,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Viverra  erutata.  The  passage  alluded  to  will 
be  found  in  the  English  translation  of  iSpamnan'i  Travels, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  177. 

In  the  Second  Voyage  of  JLeraillant,  voL  ii.,  p.  360,  men- 
tion is  likewise  made  of  this  animal  under  the  appellation 
uf  * loup  de  terre,'  wliich  is  a simple  translation  of  its  colonial 
name  aard-wolf 

Sparrman  mentions  baying  found  ants  in  the  sto- 
macn  of  the  proteles,  and  these,  it  may  be  observed, 
are  also  a &vourite  food  of  the  hear.  It  is  very  de- 
structive to  young  lam^  and  it  is  stated  to  attack  the 
large  fatty  growths  which  envelop  the  tails  of  the  African 
oheep. 

AARGAU,  one  of  the  twenty-two  Swiss  cantons.  On 
the  north  the  Rhine  separates  it  from  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden : the  canton  uf  Basel  bounds  it  on  the  west,  and  that 
of  Zurich  on  the  east  It  takes  its  name  from  the  river 
Aar,  which  rises  in  the  glaciers  that  form  the  southern 
limits  of  the  canton  of  Bern ; and,  after  flowing  through 
the  lakes  of  Briens  and  Thun,  and  past  the  towns  of  Bern, 
Soleure,  and  Aarau,  falls  into  the  Rhine  on  the  south 
bank,  about  fourteen  miles  above  lAufenburg.  The  whole 
length  of  its  course  is  about  160  miles.  The  canton  takes 
its  name  frrom  the  river,  the  word  Aar-^au  signii^'ing  the 
province  or  district  of  the  Aar : the  same  termination  fre- 
quently occurs  in  other  names,  such  a.s  Tburgau. 

The  canton  of  Aargau  is  a pleasant,  and  in  many  parts 
a fertile,  district,  diversified  by  hills,  mountains,  and  valleys. 
The  chain  of  the  Jura  mountains  runs  through  part  of  the 
canton,  but  they  hardly  attain  the  height  of  3000  feet  The 
munber  of  inlubitants  is  about  199,000.  Aargau  is  one  of 
the  most  industrious  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  perhaps 
more  a manufacturing  than  agricultural  country'.  This 
canton  has  paid  g^t  attention  to  the  education  of  its  people. 
The  chief  town  is  Aarau,  which  contains  4C00  Inhabitants ; 
and  has  manu&ctures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  leather ; and  good 
establishments  for  education.  At  Ijtufenburg  are  some 
fells  in  the  Rhine,  which  impede  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  A bridro  here  leads  over  the  Rhine  to  the  little 
village  of  Laufenburg,  in  Baden.  Aargau  contains  many 
neat,  industrious  towns ; such  as  Zofingen  with  a good  li- 
brary. Lenzbuig,  Klingnau,  Schmznach  having  near  it  the 
castle  of  Hapsburg,  which  is  the  original  seat  of  the  Im- 
perial Austrian  fiunily,  and  Baden,  which  has  warm  baths, 
and  a good  Lyceum.  Each  of  the  eight  districts  into  which 
Aargau  is  divided  has  a secondary  school.  [See  Joum,  qf 
Pdae.,  No.  6.1  The  area  of  the  canton  is  estimated  at 
about  560  Engnsh  square  miles. 

AARHUUS,  a mvision  of  Jutland,  containing  1890 
English  square  miles,  and  137,000  inhabitants ; with  a 
oonaiderable  portion  of  good  soil.  Aarhuus,  the  chief  town, 
stands  in  N.  lat.  56°  1(X,  £.  long.  10°  13',  Mtween  the  sea 
and  a small  lake,  which,  at  its  outlet,  forms  a port.  The 
town  is  pretty  well  built,  and  contains  a large  cathedral 
church : the  manufactures  are  cotton  and  woollen  doth, 
gloves,  suj^-rehning  to  a small  amount,  tobacco,  and 
linthier.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  8000.  Aarhuus 
is  the  point  in  Jutland  from  wUch  passengers  generally  set 
out  to  the  island  uf  Zealand,  where  t^y  land  at  a place  called 


Kallundborg,  whence  a read  leads  to  Copenhagen.  Aarhuus 
is  about  100  miles  \V.  N.  W.  from  the  capital.  Randers, 
N.N.W.  of  Ihe  town  of  Aarhuus,  on  the  Guden,  a small 
navigable  rver,  has  about  7100  inhabitants,  whose  brenches 
of  industry  are  similar  to  those  of  Aarhuus,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  stockings  and  brandy-distilleries.  Randers  has  a 
grammar-scliool  and  good  hospital. 

AARON,  the  first  high-pnest  of  the  Jews.  He  was  the 
elder  brother  uf  Moses,  and  was.  by  the  express  appointment 
of  Heaven,  associated  with  tliat  illustrious  legislator  in  the 
entorprize  of  delivering  their  cuuntrymen  from  £gy*ptian 
bondage,  and  conducting  them  to  the  promised  land.  Aaron, 
who  was  a readv  and  clcx^uent  speaker,  was  the  chief  instru- 
ment employed  in  announcing  the  command  of  God  to 
Pharaoh,  and  attesting  it  bv  the  series  of  stupendous  miracles 
recorded  in  the  earlier  chapters  uf  the  book  of  Exodus. 
After  the  passage  uf  the  Rod  Sea,  and  during  the  sojourn 
in  the  wilderness,  he  was  far  from  manifesting  the  steady 
confidence  and  undaunted  disregard  of  popular  clamour 
which  characterized  the  conduct  of  his  brother ; but.  not- 
withstanding the  timidity  and  weakness  which  be  had  shown 
in  yielding  to  the  demand  of  the  impatient  and  superstitioua 
multitude,  that  he  would  make  them  a golden  calf  to  wor- 
ship, he  was,  in  conformity  to  the  divine  purpuec,  conse- 
crated to  the  pricsthtKMl,  of  which  the  higWst  ufiTioe  was 
made  hereditary  in  his  family.  Aaron,  however,  was  not 
permitted  to  reach  the  promised  land,  any  nK>re  than  his 
brother  Moses.  Having  ascended  the  summit  of  Mount 
Hor,  in  company  with  Moses  and  his  eldest  son  Elcazar,  ho 
died  there,  after  Moses,  as  commanded  by  God,  had  stripped 
him  of  hU  sacerdotal  robes,  and  put  them  upon  his  sou. 
Tltis  event  happooed  when  Aaron  was  in  the  nundred  and 
twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  forty  years  after  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and,  according  to  tlie  commonly 
received  chronology  , in  the  year  1451  n.  c..  or  2553  from 
the  creation  of  the  world.— T*he  historv  of  Aaron  is  to  be 
feund  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  and  the  three  following  bnnlm 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

AARON,  the  fifth  caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Abbosides, 
bom  765,  died  in  802. — [See  Abbasidks.] 

AB,  the  fifth  month  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  year,  but  now 
the  eleventh  (or,  in  intercalary'  years,  the  twelfth),  in  cun- 
sequence  of  the  transfer  of  the  new  year  from  spring  to 
autumn. 

On  the  1 St  day  of  Ab  a fast  is  held  in  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  Aaron.  On  the  9th  a very  solemn  fast  is 
obsenod  in  remembrance  uf  the  destruction  of  the  Holy 
Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  5BH,  b.  c.,  and  of  the  destruc- 
tion uf  the  second  Temple  by  Titus,  a.  d.  70.  This  fest 
is  considered  the  most  muumfel  of  the  whole  year : on  this 
day,  ill  the  synagogues,  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  are 
publicly  rcao,  with  other  portions  of  the  Bible,  expressive  uf 
sorrow  and  desolation.  Tso  recreation  is  allowed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  nor  may  any  man  shave  his  beard 
the  more  serious  Jews  even  abstain  from  all  meat,  except 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  On  the  1 8th,  another  fest  is  ubserv  cd. 
All  these  feats  are  postponed  one  day  if  they  fell  on  the 
Saturday. 

A little  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  1 5th  day  of  the  month 
to  commemorate  an  ancient  custom,  according  to  which,  the 
young  girls  of  each  tribe  came  forth  into  the  fields  clothed 
in  white,  and  exhibited  tbcmselvos  in  dances  before  the 
marriageable  young  men,  with  the  view  of  being  selected 
by  them  in  marriage.  A fast  is  also  said  to  fall  on  the  18th, 
in  memory  of  the  western  lamp  going  out  in  the  Temple 
in  the  time  of  Ahaz. 

The  month  of  Ab  may  begin  in  some  years  as  early  as 
the  10th  July,  in  others  as  late  as  the  7tb  August.  In 
1855,  it  commences  on  the  I6th  July. 

Ab  is  the  name  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  Syrian  year, 
coinciding  with  our  August. 

ABABDE,  the  name  of  several  African  tribes,  which 
occupy  the  country  between  the  Nile  and  the  Ri.‘d  S<.>u. 
south  of  Kosscir,  nearly  as  far  os  tlic  latitude  of  Derr, 
22'’.  47^  The  Bisharye  inhabit  the  roounlaiiiH  from  theme 
south w'ords.  Many  of  the  Ababde  have  settled  in  Upper 
Egypt,  on  the  east  bank  of  tlie  Nile,  from  Kcmieh  ti>  As- 
souan, and  thence  to  Derr.  Acc<n'xling  to  Belzoni,  some  of 
them  ore  spread  os  far  as  Suez.  But  the  greater  part  still 
live  like  B^ouins,  and  act  as  guides  to  tlie  Sennaar  cara- 
vans which  set  out  from  Daraou,  a plai'c  about  ten  hours’ 
journey  nortb  of  As.souan.  The  Aliabde  formerly  guanlcd 
Um  caznvans  from  Kenuch  to  Kosscir,  on  the  Red  Sea 
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but  they  liavo  been  deprived  of  this  branch  of  profit  by  the 
Maazu  and  Ataony  Arab«,  who  live  to  the  north,  and  farm 
the  profits  of  this  line  of  roail  from  the  Pasha. 

Tne  Ababdc  have  considerable  property,  but  a very  bad 
character ; they  arc  described  as  faitliless,  and  unworthy  of 
the  Bedouin  uripn  of  which  they  boast. 

These  people  arc  known  in  Upper  £j{ypl  for  their  excel- 
lent camels,  and  particularly  fur  their  cbumediu’ies.  They 
trade  principally  m senna  leaves,  and  charcoal  matle  of 
acacia  wood,  which  is  sent  as  far  as  Cairo.  The  Ababdc 
have  few  horses ; they  fi^ht  with  other  Arab  tribes  upon 
camels.  Their  arms  arc  a target,  lance,  and  sword.  They 
are  divide<l  into  throe  principal  tribes,  El  Fokara,  El  Ashabat, 
and  £l  Mcleykab. 

Those  who  encamp  with  the  BUltaxy  c speak  the  language 
of  the  latter.  The  female  children  of  the  Ababdc  and 
Joafere  Arabs,  as  Burckhanlt  calls  them,  who  inhabit  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile,  south  of  Thebes,  as  iar  a.s  the  first 
cataracts,  as  well  as  the  female  children  of  all  the  people 
south  of  Kenneh  and  Esiie  to  the  borders  of  Sennaor, 
undergo  the  ojieration  of  excision,  which  >«as  an  old  E^p- 
tian  custom.  [Compare  Strabo.,  p.  824,  Casaub.]  1‘he 
Ababdc  fight  naked,  except  that  they  have  a rag  or  napkin 
round  their  waists.  A fight  which  Burckhardt  saw  com- 
menced with  a shower  of  stones,  for  the  repelling  of  which 


missiles,  their  targets  appeared  very  uselhl.  The  combat- 
ants on  each  side  were  about  thirty ; and  the  results  were, 
throe  men  slightly  woun<lod.  and  one  shield  cleft  in  two. 

This  account  is  from  Burc^khardt's  TrateU  in  Nubia  (Lon- 
don, 1 81 9 1,  who  appears,  from  this  and  other  passages,  to  con- 
sider the  Ababdc  as  of  Arab  stock ; but  if  this  be  his  meaning, 
it  seems  to  be  incorrect.  Other  writers  say  that  the  AbaUle, 
who  are  of  the  same  fiimily  as  their  southern  neighbours, 
the  Bishar>’c,  differ  in  appearance,  habits  and  language 
from  the  Arabs.  The  latter  fact  might  readily  be  esta- 
blished by  a comparison  of  an  Arabic  and  Ababdc  vocahu- 
lar)’ ; but  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  one  of  the  latter 
language.  That  the  Ababde  have,  at  different  periods, 
mixed  with  the  Arabs  is  certain,  and  we  believe  have  got 
their  religion,  such  as  it  is,  from  the  same  toation.  Their 
form,  which  is  nut  that  of  the  negro,  their  dark  colour,  and 
their  long  hair  bt'snicared  with  grease,  and  hanging  in 
ringlets,  which  have  been  compared  in  shape  to  cork- 
screws, show  them  to  be  of  Nubian  stock,  and  probably 
the  remnant  of  a race  long  settled  in  these  regions.  Tbc 
kind  of  head-dress  which  they  aear  is  often  seen  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments^  and  a pretty  correct  notion  of  it  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  £g>’ptiaD  painting,  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 


The  fact  of  the  Ababde  being  camel-breeders,  and  using 
them  in  Imttle,  coincides  singularly  with  the  habits  of  the 
Arainanj/,  as  Hcnslotus  calls  them,  who  lives!  south  of 
Eg)'pt,  and  were  in  the  arrav  of  Xerxes  when  he  invaded 
Greece,  n.c.  480. 

ft  is  conjectured  by  Ritter,  that  the  Ababde,  as  well  as 
the  Bisharv’e.  may  be  a remnant  of  that  |M'«q>le.  whom  wc 
hear  of  under  the  Roman  Emperors  bv  the  name  of  Blemycs. 
We  hear  no  more  of  the  Blemycs  after  the  Arab  ctunjucst 
of  Eg)'pt:  but  they  opi>ear  under  the  general  name  of 
Bejas,  as  the  great  carriers  InHween  the  Nile  and  Aidnb 
on  the  Red  Sea.  and,  in  fact,  ns  a commercial  people. 
The  Bishar\*e.  the  Alwbde,  Bambras,  Sm*..  may  be  coii- 
siden*d  as  different  branches  of  the  Beja  stock.  [See 
Bkjas.]  What  reasons  Herodotus  had  for  calling  the 
camel-riding  people  south  of  Egypt  by  the  name  of  Arabs, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  : only  we  may  obs4TVc.  that  Arabia,  pro- 
perly so  called,  was  then  vciy  little  known ; and  the  word 
Arabs  would  be  applied  \-aguely,  and  perhaps  sruuetiines  in- 
correctly, to  many  people,  who  lived  a n«»madic  life.  For 
many  Ababdc  customs,  see  Bclznni's  Rarearrhex,  p.  .309, 
4to.  [Sec  Ritter's  Oeoffraphy,  Africa.] 

ABACISCUS,  in  architecture,  is  a diminution  of  the 
architectural  term  Ajiacus,  and  is  principally  applied,  when 
used  at  all,  which  is  not  often,  to  the  tilc.s  or  squares  of  a 
tessellated  pavement. 

A'BAClJS,  in  architecture,  is  the  level  tablet,  whether 
square  or  oblong,  which  U almost  always  formed  tm  the 
moulded  or  otherwise  enriched  capital  of  a column,  to  sup- 


port the  horizontal  entablature.  [See  tbc  words  Cafttal, 
Column,  and  Entablaturk.]  The  architectural  applica- 
tion of  the  term  Abacus,  which  in  tlic  original  is  applied  to 
any  rectangular  tile-like  figure,  arises  from  a story  which 
Vibinius  tells  of  the  manner  in  which  tbc  foliated  capital 
called  the  Corinthian  originated. 

A'B.^CUS,  a game  among  tbc  Romans : so  called  from  its 
being  played  on  a board,  somewhat  in  the  manner  uf  chess. 

A'BACUS,  an  instrument  employed  U>  fii(*ilitafc  arith- 
mcti<‘al  calculations.  The  name  may  be  given  with  pro- 
priety to  any  machine  for  reckoning  with  counters,  beads, 
«c.,  in  which  one  line  is  made  to  stand  for  units,  another 
for  tens,  and  so  on.  We  have  here  given  the  form  of  ati 
abacus,  such  as  we  may  recommend,  fi>r  the  purpose  of 
tcn<‘hing  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic,  the  only  use.  as 
far  as  we  know,  to  which  such  an  instrument  is  put  in  this 
countiy.  Its  length  should  be  about  three  times  lUbrcuilth, 
It  consists  of  a frame,  traversed  by  stiff  wres,  on  which 
beads  or  c»>unters  are  strung  so  as  to  move  easily.  Thr> 
beads  on  the  first  right  hand  row  are  units,  those  on  the  next 
tens,  and  so  on.  Thus,  as  it  stands,  the  numl)er  57048  i«i 
represented  upon  the  lower  part  of  it. 

For  a more  detiiled  account  of  the  method  of  using  this 
instrument  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  see  Numrra- 
Tiov.  There  is  an  instrument  sold  in  the  toy-shop*  with 
twelve  mres.  and  twelve  bea<ls  on  each  wire,  for  teaching 
the  multiplication-table,  which  may  be  made  of  more  use  if 
applied  accunling  to  the  method  which  will  bo  described  in 
the  article  referr^  to. 
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regarded,  in  his  own  day,  as  a ina|n('ion  ; and,  in  Iiu 
latter  years,  a process  was  actually  commenced  against  him 
as  such  by  the  Inqubition.  An  inscription  on  a statue 
which  the  citizens  of  Padua  ere»*tcd  ti>  him  after  his  death, 
asserts  that  he  was  su^i  ted  of  mapc  and  accused  of 
heresy;  but  acquitte<l.  Other  authorities,  however,  assure 
us  that  he  only  csca^wd  condemnation  by  his  death,  in  1315, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-suc ; and  that  the  >entencc,  which  Mould 
have  been  passe<l  iqnjn  liim  if  he  had  liied,  was  executed 
up«>n  his  eliia:)'  in  straw.  The  imputation  of  l>eing  a prac- 
tiser  of  magic  l«mg  clung  to  the  ineiv.ory  of  Abano  in  the 
popular  helief,  ami  even  in  the  miiuls  of  many  of  the  learned. 
As  one  of  the  many  distingubhed  euUivalors  of  mathema- 
tical and  physical  science  who  have  acqnirt.d  thb  s»»rt  of 
relelirity,  he  wfunics  a nm&picmius  phue  in  the  curious 
Work  which  the  French  physician,  Gabriel  Naude',  pub- 
Iblud  in  the  early  part  of  the  se\entcenlli  century,  entitled 
A I’huliciUiftn  uf  tne  Great  Aff  n who  have  hern  accusrd  of 
.1/o^c.  Abano,  however,  although  no  student  of  magic, 
shared  the  uniiersal  belief  of  that  and  s«\eral  succeeding 
ages  in  the  delusions  of  astrology,  and  had  ho  doubt  that  the 
nimements  of  the  stars  exercistd  the  most  important  influ- 
ence on  human  affairs.  The  calculation  <if  these  imaginary 
The  abacus  can  never  be  much  used  in  tliis  country,  sympathies  furmeil,  indeed,  the  principal  part  of  liis  astro- 
owing  to  our  vurioiis  dinsion  of  weights  and  measures.  AVc  nuiny.  Tlie  mysterious  and  aimust  prophetic  character 
should  need  one  abacus  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence;  which  he  and  others  thus  professed  to  derhe  fhmi  tlieir 
another  for  avoirdupois  weight;  a third  fur  troy  weight,  ami  scientific  skill,  must  no  doubt  have  helped,  in  a considerable 
st>  on.  In  China,  however,  where  the  whole  system  b degree,  tu  euunlunancc  and  confirm  the  popular  notion  of 
decimal,  that  is,  where  cvety  measure,  weight,  &c.,  is  the  their  intercourse  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  [Sec 
tenth  part  of  the  next  greater  one,  thb  instrument,  called  Dic/ioJia^— Abano.] 

m Chinese  Shwanpan.  b veiy  much  used,  and  with  most  ABATEMENT.  Thb  word  b derived  from  the  old 
astonishing  rapidity.  It  b said  that  while  one  man  reads  French  word  abater,  wliich  signified  tu  beat  down,  pros- 
over  rapidly  a number  of  sums  of  money,  another  can  add  trate,  or  destroy. 

them  so  as  to  give  the  total  os  soon  as  the  first  hus  dune  Before  entering  upon  the  explanation  uf  Uie  present 
reading.  Their  abacus  differs  from  the  one  described  meaning  of  thb  term,  it  will  be  well  to  observe,  for  the  infor 
above,  m having  only  five  beads  on  each  wire,  ono  of  which  malion  of  llioso  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  hbtoiy 
b distinguished  from  the  rest  either  in  colour  or  size,  ami  of  our  law,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  uf  the  terms  uf  art 
stands  for  five.  There  b one  of  tliese  instruments  in  the  (.a^  they  may  1x5  called)  |)oculiar  to  it,  are  derived  eitlier  from 
East  India  Company's  Museum.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  Uie  Nunuan-French,  or  the  1.4ttin,— we  shall  therefore  give 
used  the  same  sort  uf  aliacus,  at  least  in  later  times.  The  a cursuiy  view  uf  tlio  circumstances  which  led  to  their 
Russians  are  also  much  in  the  habit  of  perfunuing  calcula-  adoption.  Wheu  ^VilUam  I„  commonly  stylcil  the  Con- 
tions  by  strings  of  beads.  It  is  prolmhlc  that  the  wuitl  was  querur,  became  King  uf  England,  ho  filled  all  tlie  posts  of 
originally  applied  to  a board  strewed  with  dust  or  sand,  on  profit  and  honour  with  subjects  from  hb  Nonimn  dominions 
which  letters  were  marked  in  teaching  children  to  read.  — the  civil  places  chiefly  with  ecclesiastics.  Tlie  foreign 
The  word  Abax  w’as  the  Greek  tenn  for  this  instrument,  priests  having  obtained  from  their  master  all  the  seat*  of 
Some  etymologbts  derive  the  name  from  the  Phu5iiician  the  jwlges  and  other  officers  of  the  sufierior  courts  of  jus- 
Abak,  which  signifies  dust,  Lucas  de  Hurgo,  an  old  alge-  tice,  it  was  found  necessary  to  ordain  that  all  proceedings  in 
braical  writcr,saysitisacuntractionof  Arabicus.  It  is  most  them  should  be  carried  on  in  the  Norman  tongue  instead  of 
probable,  however,  thatthc  first  derivation  is  correct.  Ache-  the  English,  of  which  these  new  judges  were  for  the  moat 
quered  board,  such  as  we  still  sometimes  see  at  the  doors  of  nartaltogctherignorant.  ThbprocticccontinueduntilEdward 

iiublie-houses,  was  formerly  used  in  this  country  as  an  alwicus  III.  conquered  the  armies  of  the  French  in  their  own  coun- 
see  Exchkquxr],  and  a chess-lxjard  would  now  do  very  well  tiy,  and  abulblied  the  use  of  their  language  in  the  courts  of 
or  the  purposes  of  instruction  above-mentioned.  The  mul-  justice  here.  At  the  same  time  that  all  arguments  end 
tiplication-table  is  i^ometimes  called  the  Pythagorean  abeicus.  judgments  of  law  were  spoken  In  French,  the  w ritten  parts 
ABANDONMENT  b a term  used  in  marine  insurance,  of  the  proceedings,  such  as  the  writs  and  records,  were  all 
Before  a person,  who  insures  a ship  or  goods,  can  demand  in  the  Latin  language,  with  which  the  priests  uf  the  Roman 
from  an  insurer  or  undcrwiiter  the  stipulated  compensation  Church  were  necessarily  more  or  less  acquainted.  The 
for  a total  loss  of  such  ship  or  go<xls,  he  must  aoandon  or  judicial  tm/rngi  continued  to  be  in  Latin  long  after  Ed- 
relinqubh  to  the  insurer  all  his  interest  in  any  part  of  the  ward  111.  bad  expelled  the  French  tongue  from  our  courts; 
proper^' which  may  be  saved.  [See  Insurance.}  and  they  were  not  written  in  our  own  language  until  the 

ABA'NO,  PETER  DE,  a celebrated  Italian  physician  reign  of  George  11.,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
and  philosopher  of  the  middle  ages.  He  was  bom  in  1250  for  the  purpose. 

at  Abano,  anciently  Aponus,  a village  about  five  miles  frem  It  will  lie  evident  that,  under  the  circumstances  described, 
Padua.  Peter  de  Abano,  or  Apono  as  ho  is  often  calleii,  the  more  ancient  legal  terms  would,  whenever  that  could 
having  repaired  to  the  University  of  Paris  to  complete  his  conveniently  be  donc.be  translated  into  the  French  am! 
education,  b said,  while  studying  there,  to  have  published  Latin  languages:  and  as,  during  the  periods  mentioned 
the  most  famous  of  hb  works — hb  Conrihaior  Differm-  illxive,  the  laws  of  England  experienced  great  alleraliuns 
tiantm  PhitoKophornm  et  Medteorum,  a performanre  from  and  received  many  additions,  ubuiidaiice  of  new  temis  were 
which  he  has  aerived  the  title  of  the  Cnnciliator.  Ho  after-  necessarily  calleil  for  to  express  new  notions,  and  were  na- 
wards  wrote  various  other  works  which  arc  less  known,  and  turally  drawn  from  the  languag<*s  then  in  legal  use.  Many 
also  translated  into  I.-atin  some  of  the  treatises  of  the  of  the  expressions  thus  translated,  and  those  first  Inventcil, 
Arabian  physicians.  Abano  was  undoubte<lly  ono  of  are  employed  at  the  present  day  with  little  or  no  alteration. 

tl»  moot  accomplbhod  scholars  and  men  of  science  of  Of  this  vve  have  an  example  in  the  word  which  b ihe  sub- 

hit  age;  and  he  also  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  ject  of  thb  article. 

native  powers  and  an  inventive  genius.  As  it  was,  he  The  term  Abatement  b used  by  our  law  in  three  senses, 

bu  been  re^rded  as  one  of  the  principal  restorers  of  true  viz.  those  of  abating  a nuisance,  abating  an  action  or  indict- 
•cience  in  his  native  country.  After  he  left  the  University  ment,  and  abating  into  a freehold. 

Paris,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  both  in  Philo-  The  first  of  these,  in  which  the  word  seems  to  be  used  in 
sophy  and  in  Medicine,  he  settled  at  Padua,  where  ho  its  primitive  or  literal  sense,  b that  of  abating  or  beating 
proetbed  os  a physician  for  the  remainder  of  hb  life.  Abano  down  a nuisance  ; an  expression  commonly  uscA  and,  ihere- 
wss  also  a great  proficient  in  mathematics  and  astitmoinv,  fore,  wtdl  understood,  whatever  unlawfully  annoys, or  docs 
so  ftr  as  those  sciences  were  known  in  that  ago.  His  damage  to  ain*lber,  b a nuLsance,  which  he  b nl  lilK^rty  tu 
reputed  skill  in  thb  kind  of  learning  caused  him  to  be  abate,  that  b beat  down,  and  remove;  provided  in  so  doing 
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he  eommita  no  breach  of  the  peace,  and  does  no  more  injury 
to  the  property  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  effecting  liis 
purpose.  If  a now  house  or  a wall  be  erected  so  near  to 
an  old  house  as  to  obstruct  its  ancient  lights,  this  is  a pri- 
vate Dtiisance,  which  it  is  competent  to  the  person  injured 
peaceably  to  abate : or.  if  a gate  or  other  ubstructhm  be 
erected  or  placed  across  a public  road,  thU.  which  U a public 
nmsanee,  any  of  the  king's  subjects  passing  that  way  may 
beat  down  and  remove. 

The  second  signification  of  abatement  is  that  of  abating  a 
cMl  action,  or  an  indictment  Here  it  is  taken  figuratively, 
and  signifies  the  beating  down  or  overthrowing  such  action 
or  indictment  This  is  effected  in  an  action  at  law.  either 
by  showing,  by  way  of  plea,  that  something  has  occurred  by 
which  the  proceeding  is  ipso  facto  determined,  or  by  stating 
some  matter  which  renders  it  imperative  on  the  court  to  quash, 
or  put  an  end  to,  the  proceedings.  Thus,  in  the  first  case, 
it  may  be  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  has  taken  possession  of 
the  property  which  be  seeks  by  his  suit  to  recover  fh>m 
the  defendant  In  the  second  ease,  it  may  be  shewn  that 
the  plaintiff  in  such  proceedings  is  an  alien,  an  outlaw,  or 
an  attainted  or  excomrounicat^  person,  and  therefore  in- 
competent by  the  law  of  England  to  maintain  an  action  ; or 
that  the  defendant  is  privileged  from  action,  or  has  been 
misnamed  in  the  suit ; or  that  there  are  other  persons  still 
living  who  are  equallv  liable  with  the  defendant,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  joined  with  him  in  the  demand ; or  that  the 
plaintiff  is  disqualified  from  suing  by  some  personal  disability, 
nrthatthoplaintiff  ordefendantismisnamed.  Inthe  former 
of  these  cases,  the  plea  informs  the  court  that  the  action  is 
no  longer  pending^is  already  of  itself  abated  one  of  the 
l»arties,  without  the  interposition  of  the  court ; m the  latter 
it  calls  upon  the  court  to  pronounce  a judgment  which  shall 
put  a stop  to  the  present  prm*eedings,  without  deciding  any- 
thing upon  the  main  question  in  dispute  between  the  par- 
ties. the  defenaant  pleads  any  matter  in  abatement 

which  lies  peculiarly  in  his  own  knowledge,  such  as  his  own 
misnomer,  or  the  non-joinder  of  other  parties  as  defendants, 
it  is,  in  general,  necessary  that  the  plea  should  be  so  framed 
as  to  give  to  the  plaintiff  that  information  which  shall  pre- 
vent his  falling  into  a similar  mistake,  when  commencing 
a new  action  for  the  same  demand.  This  is  technically 
called  giving  the  plaintiff  a better  writ.  It  is  an  indis- 
|K>nsablc  rule,  where  the  action  is  only  abateablc  by  plea, 
that  ho  who  takes  advantage  of  a flaw  must,  at  the  same 
time,  show  how  it  can  be  amended.  This  is,  of  course,  nut 
required  where  the  action  is  actually  abated,  and  where  the 
pica,  though  in  form  a plea  in  abatement,  is  substantially  a 
plea  in  bar,  and  shows,  not  that  the  particular  proceeding  is 
iqjsconccivcd,  but  that  the  plaintiff  has  no  right  to  roco^-er 
b)’  his  action  the  thing  which  he  has  claimed. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  law,  as  recorded  in  the  Year 
Books,  the  most  numerous  subjects  of  discussion  are  ques- 
tions arising  upon  pleas  in  abatement ; and  many  important 
legal  points  were  settled  in  considering  whether  a writ  had 
or  had  not  abated  in  fact,  or  was  or  was  not  abateable.  Of 
late  yean  a variety  of  causes,  which  cannot  be  explained 
without  involving  the  consideration  of  matters  scarcely  in- 
teliimble  to  any  but  a professional  reader,  have  conspir^  to 
render  pleas  in  abatement  in  civil  actions  of  much  less  fre- 

auent  use  than  they  formerly  were.  They  are.  in  fact. 

iscouraged  by  the  Courts ; and  now,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  15  and  16  Viet.  c.  76  (1A62),  commomy  called 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  the  law  on  this  subject 
is  very  much  simpUfied  and  improved ; faciUdes  are  given 
for  amendment  of  pleadings,  and  much  of  the  aruilcial 
technicality  of  the  former  system  of  procedure  abolished. 
The  law  on  the  subject  of  abatement  is  veiy'  much  the  same 
in  the  Courts  of  Lquitv*,  the  procedure  of  which  has 
of  late  been  considerably  simplified.  The  effect  of  naTriage^ 
however,  as  a ground  of  abatement,  appears  to  be  differently 
viewed  in  the  legal  and  equitable  jurisdictions.  Thus,  at 
Common  Law,  and  under  the  regulations  of  the  above  Act, 
15  and  16  Viet.  c.  76,  the  marriage  of  a female  plaintiff  or 
defendant  will  not  cause  the  action  to  abate ; whereas,  in 
»|uity,  it  would  appear  that  upon  the  marriage  of  a 
female  plaintiff'  the  suit  abates;  but  not  so  of  a female 
defendant,  in  which  case  it  is  merely  necessary  to  name 
the  husband  as  well  as  the  wife  in  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  subjects  of  plea-s  in  almtcment,  in  criminal  proceedings, 
ire  far  more  confined  thim  in  civil  actions.  In  general,  if 
an  indictment  assign  to  the  defendant  no  Christian  name  or 


a wrong  one,  no  surname  or  a wrong  one,  or  no  addition,  or 
description  of  his  calling  and  place  of  abode,  or  a wrong 
one,  he  may  plead  this  matter  in  abatement.  In  modem 
times,  however,  misnomer  is  the  only  case  in  which  a plea 
in  abatement  to  an  indictment  has  been  at  all  usual  in 
practice ; and  at  the  present  iay,  such  a plea  would  be  of 
no  avail  to  a defendant — a statute  (7  Geo.  IV.  cap.  64, 
section  10)  having  been  passed,  which  gives  authority 
to  criminal  courts  of  justice  to  amend  the  indictmetit 
according  to  the  truth  upon  such  a plea  being  made,  and 
then  to  call  upon  the  party  to  plead  to  the  substance  of  the 
charge. 

The  lost  species  of  abatement  is  that  of  an  abatement 
into  a freehold,  wherein,  as  in  the  last  case,  the  term  abate- 
ment is  used  in  a figurative  sense,  to  denote  that  the  rightful 
poasession  or  fi^bold  of  the  heir  or  devisee  is  overthrown 
oy  the  rude  intervention  of  a stranger.  [Stephen’s  Com- 
mentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  475,  and  notes;  and  Blackstone’s 
CimmentarieSt  vol.  in.  pp.  167-8.] 

ABATIS,  a military  term,  signifying  a work  composed  of 
felled  trees,  with  the  softer  branches  cut  off,  laid  side  bv  side 
with  the  end  from  which  the  branches  grow  towards  the 
enemy ; thus  forming  an  obstruction  to  his  progress,  and  a 
breast-wnrk  for  musketry  to  fire  over.  This  species  of  de- 
fence is  often  used  in  fieldworks,  where  wood,  not  of  too 
great  size,  is  plentiful.  Linos  flanked  by  bastions,  are  thus 
formed,  either  simply  by  la)ing  down  and  fkstening  the  trees, 
or,  if  when  so  pla^  they  would  be  too  high  to  fire  over,  by 
sinking  them  in  a ditch  whoso  section  is  an  angle,  with  its 
longest  slope  towards  the  enemy.  They  arc  sometimes  formed 
against  the  counterscarp  of  a rampart,  sometimes  in  the 
covered  way,  and  may  generally  be  used  wherever  an  obstruc- 
tion is  to  be  raised  to  the  enemy's  progress,  provided  they 
can  be  fianked  by  a firo  sufficient  to  prevent  nis  destroying 
them  at  his  loisuro. 

ABATTOIR,  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  the  pub- 
lic slaughter-houses,  which  were  established  in  Paris,  by  a 
decree  of  Napoleon,  in  1807,  and  finished  in  1816.  Paris, 
prerious  t-i  the  arranTOment  thus  made  for  the  public  health 
and  coinf-'rr,wBs,  as  London  now  is,  subject  to  the  nuisance 
of  having  cattle  driven  through  a crowded  cit}*,  to  be  slaugh- 
tered in  yards  and  hovels  of  the  closest  streets.  But  that 
capifat  was  not  still  further  exposed,  as  our  metropolis  is,  to 
the  frightful  annoyance  of  a great  cattle-niarkct,  held  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city  : the  cattle  were  bought  and  sold  at 
the  adjacent  villages  of  Sc^aux  and  Passy.  Assuredly,  the 
beast-market  of  Smithfield,  and  tlio  slaughter-houses  of 
Warsick-lane,  and  of  many  other  thomughfares,  are  evils 
which  ought  not  to  exist  in  a perwKl  of  high  civilisation.  Tlio 
abattoirs  of  Paris  are  five  in  number ; three  being  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine,  and  two  on  the  left.  Those  buildings,  which 
are  of  very  large  dimensions,  consist  of  slaughter-rooms,  built 
of  stone,  with  every  arrangement  for  cleanliness,  and  with 
ample  mechanical  aids ; and  of  ox  and  sheep  pens.  Bach 
bub^r  has  stalls  set  apart  for  his  beasts,  ana  conveniences 
for  securing  his  own  forage.  A fixed  price  is  paid  for  the 
accommodwon  of  the  building,  and  for  the  labotir  of  the 
attendants;  the  rate  for  killing  is  6 francs  for  an  ox,  4 fr. 
for  a cow,  2 fr.  for  a calf,  and  J fr.  for  a sheep.  A charge 
is  also  made  for  melting  tallow,  preparing  tripe,  kc.  In 
]843,  the  revenue  of  the  abbatoirs  of  Pari.s,  derived  from  the 
above  charges,  amounted  to  1,090,330  fr.,  or  43,6101.  When 
it  is  considered  that  above  two  million  head  of  sheep,  oxen, 
calves,  and  hogs  are  annually  slaughtered  in  London,  the 
serious  inconveniences  arising  from  the  old  system  must  be 
evident.  In  1851,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  the 
removal  of  Smithfield  Market,  but  as  yet  without  any  prac- 
tical effect.  [Dieiumnairt  dc  la  Conversation.] 

ABAUZIT  FIRMIN’,  bom  1679,  died  1767,  aged  87. 
His  ftimily  was  descended  from  an  Arabian  physician  who 
settled  at  Toulouse  iu  the  ninth  century.  He  was  bom  at 
Uses  in  Languedoc,  of  Protestant  parents  in  good  circum- 
stances, and  lost  his  father  when  he  was  only  two  years  ^>f 
age.  In  1665,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantr., 
he  and  his  brother  were  seized  by  the  authorities  for  the 
purpose  of  being  educated  in  tho  Catholic  faith.  After 
some  time,  however,  liis  mother  was  enabled  to  effect  hia 
escape,  and  send  him  to  Geneva.  For  this  she  was  impri- 
soned, until  she  also  contrived  to  escape  and  follow  her  son. 
Abauzit  applied  himsidf  closely  to  study,  and  attended  to 
almost  e^'ery  branch  of  human  knowledge.  In  1696  he 
visited  Gennany,  Holland,  France,  and  England,  and  gainerl 
the  esteem  of  many  eminent  men,  among  oUiers  of  Bayle  and 
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Nevton.  Kinp  ‘William  wishcil  to  retain  liim  in  Eiiul^nd. 
but  he  decided  to  return  to  Geneva.  There  he  took  part  in 
the  traniilatiun  of  the  New  Testament,  which  appeared  in 
17‘i6,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  clergy  for  his  exer- 
tions. The  Academy  offered  him  a professor's  chair  in 
172.1,  which  be  declinwl,  preferring  the  situation  of  a super- 
numerary librarian,  without  salary.  In  1727  the  govern- 
ment of  Geneva  bestowed  on  him  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Ho  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  on  record 
of  a combination  of  universality  and  depth  of  learning. 
Every  man  who  talked  with  Abauzit  on  his  own  particular 
study,  imagined  that,  whatever  his  general  learning  might 
be,  his  special  attention  had  been  reserved  for  that  which 
they  were  discussing.  Nc^vto^  addressed  himself  to  Abauzit 
as  a proper  person  to  decide  between  him  and  Leibnitz. 
P(M‘ocRc,  the  Oriental  traveller,  thought  he  had  passed  his 
life  in  the  east.  Rousseau  imagined  that  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  annent  music.  The  latter  speaks 
nf  him  in  term.*  of  the  highest  admiration  in  his  W- 
loiM,  being  the  only  instance  in  which  ho  has  thus  'dis- 
tinguished a contemporary.  In  his  temper  ho  was  so  mild 
and  enduring,  that  an  anecdote  which  is  preserved  of  him 
shows  that  those  virtues  had  reachc<l  an  excess  which 
almost  entitles  them  to  the  appellation  of  a disease  of  the 
mind.  His  friends  bribc<l  or  encouraged  his  sonant  to  tiy 
what  lengths  he  might  go  with  his  master.  The  man, 
accnnlingly,  neglected  to  make  his  bcfl,  of  which  Aliauzit 
reminded  him  without  reproof  The  same  neglect,  however, 
was  allowed  to  occur  several  days  running  : on  which 
Abauzit  called  the  son  ant,  and  said,  * Von  appear  nut  to 
like  to  make  my  bed:  perhaps  yon  think  it  too  much 
trouble;  it  is,  however,  no  great  matter,  as  I begin  to  ac- 
custom myself  to  it’  For  a man  of  his  attainments  we 
have  not  much  remaining  of  Al>au/it.  With  the  exception 
of  some  antiquarian  papers,  in  S|wn‘s  Iliftnirr  de  la  Ville  , 
fir  Genive  and  the  Journal  UrhHufUP,  ho  printe*!  nothing  ! 
himself.  Some  theological  works  wore  published  nftcr  his  | 
death,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  manuscripts  were  burnt  I 
by  his  heirs,  whose  religious  opinions  diffcrwl  from  his  own, 
which  were  Unitarian.— [Mostly  ubridgiHl  from  the  Bio- 
f^aiphie  UmvmteW'?^ 

ABBAS  the  Great,  or.  with  his  full  name,  Shah  Abbas 
Bahadur  Khan,  was  the  fifth  king  of  the  Sufi  dynasty  w’hich 
ascended  the  throne  of  Persia  in  the  year  IftOI  of  our  era.  i 
Ouring  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Shah  Mohammed  I 
Khodaix^nde,  his  father,  he  filled  the  situation  of  governor  | 
in  the  province  of  Khorasan ; and  on  the  death  of  that  i 
]irinee  in  l5Rfi,  succce<lod  him  in  the  government.  K'norasun  j 
had  just  then  been  occupie*!  by  the  Usb<?ks,  and  it  wvls 
the  first  object  of  Shah  Abljos  to  recover  jK>&sc«sion  of 
it.  But  his  efforts  proved  for  a lime  ineffoctual.  Not  being 
aide  to  take  Herat,  the  capital  of  Khurasan,  from  the 
l’sl»eks,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  leaving  a 
garrison  at  Mcshhetl,  and  even  this  loan,  considered  as 
sacred  by  the  Shiites  on  account  of  the  tomb  of  a celchrafctl 
Mohamme<lan  saint,  Imam  Ali  Reza,  fell  again  into  the 
hanrls  of  the  enemy.  About  the  sumo  time  the  internal 
peace  of  Persia  was  interrupted  by  a revolt  at  Istakhar, 
which  was,  however,  soon  repressoil.  and  terminated  with 
the  execution  of  the  prime  mover,  Yakub  Kliaii.  The  year 
1590  was  distinguished  by  victories  in  Gilan  and  Azerbijan 
over  the  Turks,  who  had  collected  a considerable  force  on 
the  hanks  of  the  river  Kur,  and  threatene<l  Persia  with  an  in- 
vasion. TheTurkslostithrough  this  campaign,  their  influence 
in  Gilan,  but  retained  for  the  present  possession  of  the  for- 
tresses of  Nuhavend,  Tebriz.  Titlis,  ana  almost  the  whole  of 
Azerbijan  and  Georgia.  During  this  time,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Abbas  conquered  the  province  of  Lar  in  the 
south,  and  the  Bahrein  islands  in  the  Persian  gulf,  important 
on  aceount  of  their  pearl-fishery. 

The  Usboks  still  remained  masters  of  Khoresan,  and, 
owing  to  their  desultory  mode  of  rang  ing  on  their  attacks, 
many  attempts  at  bringing  them  to  a regular  action  had 
failed.  At  last,  however,  in  the  year  1597,  thev  were  totally 
defeatetl  by  the  Persian  troops,  near  Herat,  and  Khorasan 
was  for  a long  time  rele:iscil  from  their  predatory  incursions. 

Two  English  knights.  Sir  Anthony,  and  his  brother  Sir 
Rdwrt  Sherley,  orrivetl  aliout  this  time  os  private  travellers 
in  Persia.  They  were  honourably  received  by  Shah  Abbas, 
whose  confidence  they  soon  gnineil  to  such  a degree,  that 
while  Sir  Robert  Sherley  rcmaimHl  in  Persia,  his  brother 
Sir  Antftony  was  sent  as  envoy  from  the  Persian  court  to  the 
Christian  pnnees  of  Europe,  tn  offer  them  the  Shah’s  friend- 
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I ship,  chiefly  with  n view  to  some  fhture  common  undertaking 
I against  the  Turks,  who  were  then  the  terror  of  Europe. 

Between  Persia  and  Turkey  hostilities  were  still  carried 
on.  Nuhavend,  Tebriz.  and  Bagdad  were  taken : a Turkish 
army  of  lUO.OOU  men  was  deieatorl  by  about  half  that  num- 
ber of  Persians  ; Ablias  recovered  Azerbyan,  SUirwan,  part 
of  Georgia,  and  Armenia,  and  subsequently  also  Kurdistan, 
Mosul,  and  Diarbekir:  and  the  Turas  were  e^'er  after  this 
\4ctory  kept  in  check.  They  formed  a league  with  tbe 
Tartars  of  Kaptchak,  but  the  united  forces  of  both  were 
vanquished  in  a battle  fought  between  Sultanieh  and  Tebriz, 
A.  u.  IfilS,  the  last  merauroble  battle  that  occurred  during 
the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas.  Negotiations  were  then  com- 
menced between  Abbas  and  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople ; 
but  insurrections  and  conflicts  in  the  frontier  pro^^nces, 
fomented  and  t»ecrctly  in.stigatcd  by  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, still  continued  for  some  time. 

Shah  Abbas  encouraged  the  trade  of  Europeans  with 
Persia : he  protectcil  the  factories  which  tlie  English,  the 
French  and  the  Dutch  had  at  Gombroon ; but  he  looked 
with  jealousy  on  the  flourishing  establishment  of  the  Por- 
tuguese on  the  small  island  of  Ormuz,  situated  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  had  been  in  their 
possession  ever  since  1507,  when  Albuquerque  occupied  it, 
and  had  now  become  the  emporium  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce with  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Turkey.  This  settle- 
ment the  Persiansand  the  EnglishEastlndiaC’ompany  agreed 
to  attack  with  joint  forces.  The  English  fumishw  the  naval, 
the  Persians  the  military,  forces  ; and  the  island  was  taken 
on  the  22nd  April.  16*22.  For  this  service  the  English 
received  part  of  tlie  plunder,  and  a grant  of  half  the  custom.s 
at  the  port  of  Gombroon  : hut  their  hopes  of  ftirther  adian- 
tages  for  their  commeire  in  these  parts  were  frustrated,  and 
the  mission  of  Sir  Dodmorc  (,'otton  from  England  to  the 
Persian  court,  in  1627,  likewise  failed  in  procuring  them. 

After  a reign  of  upwards  of  forty  years,  Shah  Abbas  died 
at  Kaswin.  a.d.  1628.  like  most  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
Sufi  dvnastv,  he  was  cxccs.sively  cruel,  and  hast}'  in  award- 
ing capital  punishment  often  on  very  slight  grounds.  All 
his  sons  fell  victims  to  his  suspicion  and  jcalousv : only  one 
grandson  survived  him,  who  succcede<l  him  on  the  throne  as 
Sbah  >Sufi.  Abbas  was  a zealous  Shiite,  and  u.wl  to  make 
fretjuent  pilgrimages  to  the  tomb  of  Imam  Ali  Reza,  at 
Meshhwl : but  he  showed  great  tolerance  to  those  that  pn>- 
fessofl  other  religions,  and  especinlly  to  Christians.  His 
belief  in  astrology  was  so  firm  that  he  once  even  vacated  the 
throne  for  a short  period  during  which  it  hml  been  predicted 
thatdangcrmenucetlthclifeof  the  Shah.  He  made  Isfahan 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  embcllishc<l  that  town  by 
magnificent  ganlens  and  palaces.  He  favoureil  commerce, 
and  rendered  the  oimmunications  in  the  interior  easier  by 
caravanserais  and  highways.  As  a means  of  securing  the 
authorit}'  of  the  crown,  ho  cmintcnanccd  the  conflict  of  poli- 
tical parties  in  the  interior:  w’ith  the  same  view  he  formed  a 
new  clan  of  his  own.  consisting  of  |>crsons  from  all  classes,  and 
denominate<l  the  'Kings  friends,’  whom  he  distinguishcfl 
and  attachofl  to  his  iierson  by  many  particular  favours. 

ABBASIDES.  The  name  of  this  family  of  sovereigns 
is  dcrive<l  from  their  ancestor,  Abbas  ben  Abd-al-Motallcb, 
a paternal  uncle  of  the  Arabian  prophet  Mohammed.  On 
account  of  their  descent  from  »o  near  a relation  of  the  pro- 
het,  the  Abbasides  had,  ever  since  the  introduction  of  the 
slam,  been  held  in  ver}'  high  esteem  among  the  Arabs 
and  had  at  an  early  period  begun  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
the  Oroma'iadc  caliphs,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  AH  ben  Ali 
Taleb,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed  (a.d.  661),  occupicfl 
the  throne  of  the  Arabian  ciupirc.  The  Abbasides  had 
alreailv  for  some  time  asserted  their  claims  to  the  caliphat, 
in  preference  to  the  reigning  family,  when,  in  a.d.  746,  they 
formed  a strong  party,  and  commenced  open  hostilities 
against  the  government  of  the  Ommaiades  in  the  province 
of  Khorasan.  Three  years  afterwanls  (a.d.  749)  the  Al>- 
baside  Abul-AblHts  Abdallah  ben  Mohammed,  sumamed 
AI-Kaffah,  or  ' the  bloodshedder.'  was  recognized  as  caliph 
at  Kufa.  A battle  on  tbe  banks  of  the  river  Zab,  not  far 
from  Mosul  (in  the  same  neighbourhood  where,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  before,  the  battle  of  Gaugamela  had  made 
Alexander  master  of  the  Persian  empire),  decideil  (Jan. 
750  A.n.)  the  ruin  of  the  Ommaiades.  Merwan  II.,  the 
last  caliph  of  that  lineage.  fie<l  before  the  advancing  force* 
of  Al-Saffuh  from  Mcjsul  to  Emesu,  thence  to  Dama.sruH. 
and  finally  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  overtaken  and  killed. 
So  great  was  thc^atred  of  tho  victorious  party  against  th« 
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winquished  royal  family,  that  not  lei>s  than  ninety  Om- 
luuiade:*  were  doomed  to  a cruel  and  ignuminiuuii  death, 
while  c\en  the  rcmain»  of  th«»sc  that  were  already  dead, 
were  taken  out  of  their  tombs,  and  nublicly  iii^ulUHl.  A 
sui^'ivur  of  the  fallen  dynaaty,  AlKl-airahmun,  a grandson 
of  the  caliph  Hesham,  escaped  to  Spain,  the  westeniraost 
province  of  the  Araliian  empire.  There  his  name  procured 
nim  a favourable  reception  : be  was  saluted  as  au*l  an 
Orama'mdc  lineajte  continued  to  reiejn  fur  nearly  three  cen- 
turies (a.d.  75C— 1031)  over  the  ei^ht  Mohammedan  pro- 
vinces of  Spain. 

Al-Saffah  died  in  a.d.  763,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
caliphat  by  his  brother  Al-Mansur  (a.d.  753—771),  who 
removed  the  seat  of  tjovemment  fn>ra  Damascus  to  the 
new-built  city  of  Bagdad.  He  was  successful  iu  wars  with 
the  Turcomans  and  with  the  Gnieian  empire  in  Asia  Minor: 
but  the  internal  tranquillity  of  his  reign  was  often  disturbed 
by  insurrections  in  the  distant  provinces.  In  the  reign  of 
his  son.  Mohdi  (a.d.  774— 7H-J),  u Mohammedan  anny, 
under  the  command  of  the  youthful  Karun  ul  Rashid,  pe- 
netrated the  Gre<‘ian  pro\inces  of  Lesser  Asia  as  far  as  tl»e- 
Hellespont  During  the  short  reign  of  Mohdi's  sw.>n,  Iladi 
(7S4 — 7b6),  an  attempt  at  an  overthrow  of  the  Abliaside 
dominion  wa.s  mode  at  Medina,  by  Uossein,  a descendant  of 
Ali  ben  Abi  Taleb. 

Hodi  was  followed  by  the  celebrated  Ilarun  al  Rashid,  a 
grandson  of  Al-Mansur.  whose  early  military  exploits  have 
already  l>een  alludtKl  to.  When  called  to  the  thn)ne,  he  soon 
displayed  a love  of  juslh?e  and  pc^ace,  atid  a zeal  for  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  which  (x)m*siM>ndod  to  his  valour  as  a 
military'  <'ommunder.  He  o]H.‘iied  friendly  communications 
with  Cliarlemogne:  the  pa‘sents  wliich  he  sent  him  (among 
others  a curious  sort  of  clock,  a description  of  which  is  given 
by  Eginhard),  while  they  .show  the  R-ganl  which  he  enter- 
tained for  his  great  European  contemporary,  afford  at  the 
same  time  an  illustration  of  the  progress  w'hich  the  me- 
chanical arts  must  at  that  time  have  made  among  the 
Arabs.  In  conducting  the  intenial  affairs  of  his  empire, 
Harun  was  chiefly  guided  by  his  two  ministers,  Vahya  and 
Jafar,  of  iho  ancient  Persian  family  of  the  Burmukidcs, 
whose  ancestors  had,  through  many  generations,  previous  to  ! 
the  introduction  of  the  Islam,  held  the  hereditary  otiice  of 
priests  at  the  dre-temple  of  Balkh.  But  the  high  degree 
of  popularity  which  the  Barmckidcs  enjoyed,  aroused 
Harun's  jealousy,  and  the  rashness  ond  cruelty  with  which 
be  indulged  himself  in  his  suspicion  by  putting  to  death 
not  only  the  two  ministers,  but  almost  all  their  relations, 
funii  an  odious  exception  to  the  praise  of  mildness  and 
equity  with  which  his  memory  is  honourctl  by  Eastern  chro- 
niclers. The  epoch  of  his  reign  has.  iu  the  remembrance 
of  Mohammedan  nations,  become  tl\e  golden  age  of  their 
dominion.  The  wealth  and  the  adopted  luxury  of  the  con- 
quered nations  had  given  to  social  life  that  refinement,  and 
to  the  court  of  Bagdad  tliat  splendour,  of  which  so  lively 
pictures  ore  exhibited  in  many  of  the  tales  of  the  Araincui 
Miffhtg.  Flourishing  towns  sprung  up  in  every  part  of  the 
empire.  Traflic  by  land  and  by  sea  increased  with  the 
luxury  of  the  wealthy  classes ; and  Bagdad  rivalled  even 
Constantinople  in  magnificence. 

To  wage  war  against  the  Infidels  was.  with  the  Arabs,  a 
matter  of  religion  and  of  faith : as  soon,  therefore,  as  a 
conquered  nation  embraced  the  Mohammedan  lieiief.  it  was 
no  lunger  regarded  as  subject  to  the  victors,  hut  was  raised 
to  an  equality  with  them,  and  formed  an  integral  part  of 
the  same  Ixxly.  The  different  elements  of  the  empire  were 
thus  held  together  by  the  tie  of  a common  religion,  and  the 
language  of  the  Koran  (M'liich  the  Mohammedans  have 
always  deemed  U unlawful  to  ]irofane  by  translations) 
became  the  medium  of  communication  for  the  nations  from 
the  hanks  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  tho  Tagus  and  the  Ebro. 
The  supreme  pontificate  and  the  secular  sovereignty,  tho 
two  elements  w'hose  conflict  forms  the  prominent  featuro  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  world  during  the  middle  ages, 
were  in  the  Mohammedan  empire  united  in  tho  person  of 
the  caliph,  who,  invested  with  the  mantle,  signet,  and  staff 
of  the  prophet,  and  bearing  tho  title  of  Emir  ul  Mumeuin, 
i.e.  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  wielded  the  supremo  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  rule  without  any  other  restriction  or 
control  besides  the  ordinances  of  the  established  rolimon. 
The  only  formal  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  caliphs 
(and.  subsequently,  of  all  other  inde|)cndent  Moham- 
medan princes)  was  the  prerogative  of  having  tho  money 
of  the  slate  sUDi(icd  with  their  name,  and  of  having  their 


name  also  introduced  into  the  public  prayers  at  the  mosques. 
At'cording  to  the  ancient  IVrsiaii  plan,  tlie  several  piuvince.s 
of  tlie  empire  were  goverueil  by  delcgaU^s  ''  ith  niihtary  and 
adniiuistrulive  powers.  But  this  system  soon  pruverf  fiitul 
to  the  caliphat : for  the  lieutenants  in  the  distant  parts  of  the 
empire  would  often  revolt,  and  aspire  to  independent  authority. 
On  an  expedition  to  Khurasan,  uudertaki'n  uguinst  such  a 
disloyal  satrap,  Hanm  died  at  Tus,  a.d. 

The  throne  was  fur  some  years  contested  between  bis  two 
sons,  Amin  and  Muuum:  but,  in  a.d.  813.  Mamuncameto  the 
sole  and  undispuU-<l  jK>sscssion  of  it.  His  reign  (a.d.  813 — 
833)  forms  an  imiturtuit  ejiuch  in  the  history  of  science  and 
literature,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  conspicuously  patro- 
nised by  that  caliph.  The  Arabs  were  avowed  borrowers 
in  science : they  w ere  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Hindus  and 
the  Greeks  : and  even  what  they  received  from  these  nations 
seems  otlen  to  liave  exceetlevl  their  ctimprcheiision.  Their 
claims  to  originality  of  invention,  auu  to  Uie  merit  of 
having  made  real  additions  to  the  stuck  of  knowledge, 
are  not  great : but  they  are  entitled  to  our  gratitude 
for  having  kept  alive  and  dill'used  the  light  of  letters, 
and  fur  having  preserved  a sort  of  scientific  tradition  from 
c1a.ssical  antiquity,  during  an  age  when  science  and  litera- 
ture in  Euro|)e  lay  buried  under  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
Mamun  founded  colleges  and  libraries  in  the  principal  towns 
of  bis  dominions,  such  us  Bagdad.  Bassora,  Kufa,  and 
Nishabur.  Syrian  physicians  and  Hindu  matheniatieuins 
and  astmnoincrs  lived  at  his  court;  and  wurkson  astronomy, 
mathematics,  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy,  and  medicine 
were  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  and  Greek  into  Arabic. 
Mamun  took  personally  a particular  interest  in  astronomy, 
lie  built  ubsorvaliines,  had  accurate  instruments  con- 
structed, improved  by  their  means  the  astronomical  table.-,, 
and  cuuscnI  a degree  of  the  meridian  Ui  be  moa.surcd  in  the 
sandy  desert lietween  Palmyra  and  Racca  on  the  Euphrates. 
At  his  command,  Mohammeil  ben  Musu  wrote  an  clemeutan 
treatise  on  algebra,  the  earliest  systematic  work  extant  on 
that  branch  of  mathematics,  for  their  kiiovvlodge  of  w liicb, 
a.s  well  as  for  much  of  tlieir  astronomy,  the  Arabs  seem  to 
be  chiefiy  indebted  to  the  Hindus.  The  iuvesligutkm  of 
the  structure  of  their  own  language,  and  tho  systematic 
development  of  the  Mohammedan  theology  and  jurispru- 
dence, both  founded  chielly  on  the  Koran,  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  applying  practically  the  principles  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy. 

The  period  of  prosperitv  which  the  Arabic  empire  enjoyed 
under  Harun  al  Rashid  and  Mamun  was  only  of  short 
duration.  Thu  chivalrous  enlhu.>iasm  with  which  Mobam- 
nusl  had  inspired  his  nation  became  Sixin  extinguished  under 
voluptuousness  and  love  of  enjoyment.  Many  proviiwes  in 
the  west  fSp.uu,  Fez.  and  Tunis)  hail  already  shaken  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  caliphat,  and  the  attachment  of  others 
in  tUu  east  was  likewise  doi^tful.  From  the  north  the 
empire  was  threatened  by  the  Turks,  some  tribes  of  whom 
Imci  l>cen  compelled  to  ado|it  the  Mohammedan  reli^n. 
Turkisl)  youtlus  were  soon  brought  as  mercenaries  to  Bag- 
dad, and  Motasem  (833—84*2),  the  brother  and  successor  ot 
Mamun,  fonned  of  them  a body-guard,  which,  under  the 
reign  of  \ athek  (842 — 846),  Motawokkel  (846 — 801),  and 
Muntaser  (861.  802),  became  to  the  calipliat  what  (he  prae- 
torian giiaids  had  been  umler  the  Roman  emperors.  Mos- 
tai'n  (862—866)  was  obliged  to.  concede  to  them  the  privilege 
of  electing  their  own  commander,  and  thus  lust  much  of  his 
authority  at  home,  while  the  provinces  of  bis  empire  were 
infested  by  invasions  from  the  Greeks.  Dnder  Ins  succe.ssur 
Motaz  (866—868),  a native  of  Sejestau,  Yakub  al  Laith, 
surnamed  Al-Soffar,  i.e.  the  brazier,  made  himself  master 
of  Khurasan,  Kerman,  Persia  proper,  and  KhuzUtan,  and 
united  these  provinces  into  an  indepeuduDt  kingdom,  with 
Nishabur  for  iU  capital,  which  continued  in  tho  possession 
ofliis  family  (the  Soffarides)  till  817. 

The  successors  of  Motai  were:  Mohtadi  (868,  669), 
Mutamed  (869  — 892).  Motadhed  (892  — 902),  Moktafi 
(902  — 907),  Moktader  (907  — 932),  and  Kahir  (932  — 
9.34).  Under  the  reign  of  Radhi  (934 — 940)  the  disorder 
of'  the  empire  hod  reached  such  a height,  that  the  caliph, 
in  order  to  restore  public  order  and  tranquillity,  was  obliged 
to  call  Mohammed  ben  Rayek,  the  governor  of  Wasith,  to 
Bagdad,  and  to  confide  to  him,  with  the  title  of  Emir  al 
Omara,  or  commander  of  the  commanders,  an  almost  unli- 
mited authority  in  tho  government.  From  this  lime  the 
caliphat  became  a mere  nominid  dignity : all  the  efiicieot 
power  was  in  the  liands  of  the  mighty  Emirs  al  Omaru. 
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Alter  the  short  reiffti  of  Mottaki  (0-10—943),  Mostakfl 
(943,  944)  caiDe  to  t)ie  caliphat : but  ho  was  soon  dethroned 
by  Moixeeddaula  the  Kuide  (properly  Bawaihidc),  who.  in 
concert  with  his  two  brothers,  had  rendered  himself  roaster 
of  a great  pari  of  Persia  and  Irak.  Moi2Zc<ldau)a  conferred 
tbc  caliphat,  now  Hroitcd  to  the  mere  pontifical  dignity  ond 
to  the  possession  of  the  town  of  Bagdad,  on  Mothi  Lillah 
(946—973),  and  re»er>'ed  to  himself  the  powerftil  office  of 
Bmir  al  Oman,  which  continued  hereditary  in  his  femily 
during  the  caliphat  of  Tayi  lillah  (973 — 991),  and  Kadir 
billah  (99)— 1031),  till  the  year  1056,  when,  in  the  calinhat 
of  Kaira  biamr  illah  (1031 — 1074),  Bagdad  was  occupied  by 
the  Seljukes  under  Togrul  Beg,  whose  fiimily  retained  the 
autbority  of  Bmir  al  Oman  till  1152,  while  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  the  calipliat  passed  iVom  KaTm  biamr  illah 
successively  into  the  hands  ctf  Moktadi  (1074—1094),  Mos- 
tajer  (1094  — 1118),  Mostarsbed  (1118  — 1134),  Rashid 
(1)34,  1 135),  and  Moktafi  (1135 — 1160).  The  sovereigns 
of  those  principalities  into  which  the  Arabian  empire  had 
now  dissolved  itself,  cither  still  recognized  the  caliph  at 
Bagdad  as  Imam  or  supreme  pontiff,  and  thus  showed  him 
a sort  of  spiritual  allegiance,  or  they  w'ere  Shiites,  t.c.  parti- 
sans of  the  cause  of  AH  ben  Abi  Taleb  and  his  descend- 
ants, and  as  such  exeoated  the  dominion  of  the  Abbasides. 
Of  the  first  kind  were  the  Tulunides  and  Ikshides  in  Eg)  pt 
and  Syria,  and  the  Tahirides,  Soffiindes,  Samanides,  and 
Gasnevides  in  Persia  and  Khomsan ; to  the  second  descrip- 
tion belonged  the  Assassines.  and  the  Fatimides  in  Afneo. 
Moktafl's  son  Mostanjed  (1160 — 1170)  was  succeeded  in  the 
caliphat  byMostadhi  (1170—1 179),  and  Nasird  179—1226), 
during  whoso  reign  the  Tartars  under  Jingiskhan  im-aded 
Peraia.  Dohir  occupied  the  caliphat  only  for  a few  months. 
His  successor,  Mostanser  (1226 — 1242),  offered  for  a time  a 
vigoroQS  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the  Tartar  (Mnmje«t : 
but  his  son  Mostasem  was  defeated  and  kilted  hy  the  Tartar 
Hulaku,  who  took  Bagdad,  and  put  an  end  to  the  go^'cm- 
ment  of  the  Abbasides. 

Ahmed,  a son  of  the  caliph  Dahir.  fled  to  Egypt,  whore 
Sultan  Bibars,  the  Maroluk  (a.d.  1260).  recognized  him 
caliph.  But  be  soon  met  his  death  at  Bogdad  in  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  his  right  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ; 
and  Bibars  conferred  the  title  of  caliph  on  another  AblMisido, 
Hakem  bl-amillah.  whose  deseennants.  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Mamluks,  retained  possession  of  the  almost 
nominal  caliphi^t  in  Egypt  till  1 5 1 7,  when  the  Osman  Turks 
conquered  Egypt.  Sultan  Selim  took  the  last  Abbaside 
caliph,  Motawakkel,  to  Constantinople,  where  he  kept  him  for 
some  timeas  a prisoner,  but  afterwards  allowed  him  to  return 
to  Eg>^t,  where  he  lived  at  Kairo  till  his  death,  in  1 538. 

ABBE'  is  the  French  term  for  Abbot,  which  will  be  ex- 
plained in  iU  place.  In  France,  before  the  Revolution. 
Abb6  was  the  denomination  of  n very  numerous  body  of 
persona,  who  had  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  church, 
except  the  apparent  one.  which  they  derived  from  this  title. 
Many  of  them  had  not  even  received  the  tonsure,  which  is,  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  first  and  indispensable  mark 
of  the  clerical  character.  So  for  bark  as  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  we  find  Richelet.  the  lexicographer, 
complaining  that  there  was  Koarcely  a yount;  man,  tolerably 
well  made,  and  who  had  acquired  the  air  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
who  did  not,  hy  an  insufferable  abuse,  assume  the  style  of 
Monsieur  T Abb^.  * Poople,”  ho  adds,  ‘ e\-en  stupidly  honour 
with  that  respectaldc  name  any  small  scholar,  who  may 
have  put  on  the  short  coat,  the  small  neckband,  and  the 
little  peruke.'  Another  author.  Merrier,  writing  a centuiy 
later,  describes  the  same  class  of  characters.  ' They  are 
persons,’  he  says,  'passing  under  the  denomiriation  ufj 
Abb£,  without  any  clerical  mark  or  ornament,  in  a smart  ^ 
coat  with  gilt  buttons,  a small  opera  hnt,  di^laying  a high 
style  of  frisuro  of  the  hair,  and  the  roost  efleroinate  man- 
ners.' T*he  coat,  usually  of  b^o^vn  or  blue,  with  the  neck- 
band and  wig,  formed  the  well-known  distinguishing  cos- 
tume of  the  Abb^.  The  band,  descending  under  the  dun, 
was  originally  the  cororonn  dress  of  all  classes : ecclesiasd' 
cal  persons  only  wore  it  shorter  than  others,  in  affectation 
^ humility.  Xs  for  the  peruke,  which  was  also  of  small 
dnnensions,  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  worn  by  the  Abbfs 
abcnit  the  year  1660:  the  AhW  Lorivioro,  a worthless  cha- 
racter, who  aflersanls  became  Bishop  of  LanL'res,  haring 
let  the  example.  This  innovation  grwtly  srandalizofl  the 
loore  serious  meml)ers  of  the  ecclesia.sticaf  onicr : and  seve- 
ral works  were  written  in  vehement  condemnation  of  the 
abuse.  One  of  those  bears  the  odd  title  of  Clericm  Deperru- 


catui,  which  may  be  translated  The  Church  Vnperiurieged 
Tlie  abb4s  occupied  a very  <x)nspicuuus  place  in  Fren^  so- 
ciety. and  discharged  a > ariety  <tf  ftinrtions.  ‘ In  many 
houses,'  writes  Merrier,  'wc  find  an  Abb^,  un  whom  is  be- 
stowed tho  appellation  of  friend,  and  who  is  in  reality  but 
an  honest  upper  servant,  commanding  tlie  livery  servants ; 
he  is  the  humble  attendant  on  Madame,  ossistiDg  at  her 
toilet,  taking  charge  of  household  matters  in  genera),  and 
directing  the  affairs  of  Monsieur  MiUumt.'  Many  of  tlm 
abbt^s,  l^wever,  followed  a more  usid'ul  and  rrodit^le  way 
of  life.  Some  acted  o.s  private  tutors  in  fomilies,  tbouf^ 
these  were  seld(>m  treated  with  much  rmmeet,  ond  were  con- 
sequently, in  general,  persons  of  very  inlcrinr  qualifications, 
(^ers  were  professors  of  the  university ; and  a great  many 
employed  themselves  as  men  of  letters, — in  wliich  capaci^ 
their  labours  have  given  to  tlie  title  of  Abb6  an  buimurable 
celebrity,  and  redeemed  it  fh)m  the  universal  contempt  to 
which  swarms  of  frivolous  and  intriguing  sycophants  would 
otherwise  have  reduced  it. 

ABBE’S  COMMKNDATAIRES.  were  such  abb^  as 
held  abbeys  in  commendam, — that  is,  with  tlio  right  of  ad- 
ministering their  revenues  or  a part  of  them.  There  wore, 
hcfiiro  the  Re\'olution,  between  200  and  300  abbeys  in 
France,  which  the  king  had  the  privilege  of  conforriiig  in 
commendam : and  it  was  the  exp^tution  of  obtaining  one 
of  these  bonofices  which  inducetl  so  many  persons  to  take 
tho  title  of  Abh«'.  Before  obtaining  such  preferment  the^ 
used  to  be  called  Abbc^  de  suinie  expertmre,  abb(^s  of  holy 
hope.  After  they  wore  thus  provided  for.  they  were  Abb^ 
CtMnroondntaireii.  The  papal  bull,  which  ratifiiMl  their  ap- 
pointment, commanded  them  in  all  cases  to  get  themselves 
ordained  priests  within  the  year,  or  as  soon  as  they  should 
arrive  at  the  canonical  age  (flvc-nnd-twenty).  on  pain  of  the 
lieneflcc  being  declared  vacant : hut  it  wan  nmuiKm  to  ob 
tain  dispensations  f>r  disregarding  this  condition,  ond  most 
of  them  remained  Secular  AhW*s,  as  they  were  designated; 
that  is.  not  subjected  to  any  monastic  rule.  The  AbbI 
t^mmendataire  received  the  third  part  of  the  revenues  of 
his  abbey,  and  also  enjoyed  certain  dignities  and  privileges 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  sp‘.vifv ; but  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  the  house  was  comniitteii  to  the  hands  of  a resident 
superior,  tho  firirur  rhu.ttmt,  who  wa.s  in  aintost  all  respects 
quite  independent  of  the  sinecurist.  Ins  colleague. 

ABBESS,  llie  superior  of  a nunner) , or  other  female  reli- 
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gious  community.  An  abbe!»s,in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
p>sses»es.  in  general,  the  same  dignity  and  axithority  as  an 
al»bot,  except  that  she  rammt  exercise  the  spiritual  functions 
appertaining  to  the  priesthood.  An  abbess,  for  example. 
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cannot  confer  her  nuns ; although  it  app«4u8  that  in  aociunt 
she  was  allowed  to  do  so ; and  that  the  practice  was 
guppresaed,  according  to  the  learned  father  Dom  Martene,  in 
hit  treatise  on  the  Rits*  qf  the  Church,  in  consequence 
its  having  been  found  that  there  was  no  end  to  the  questions 
which  female  curiosity  would  ask.  According  to  a decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  an  abbess,  at  the  time  of  her  elec- 
tion. ought  to  be  at  least  forty  years  old,  and  to  have  made 
profession  for  eight  years ; and  it  is  forbidden  that  any  per* 
ion  be  electcMi  to  the  dignity  who  has  not  been  professea  for 
five  years,  or  is  under  uirty  years  of  age. 

Abbeville,  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme,  and  upon  the  river  which  gives  name  to  the 
department.  It  is  situated  in  a pleasant  and  fertile  valley, 
and  is  a place  of  considerablo  trow.  Its  manufhctnres  are 
various,  and  include  woollen  stuffs,  such  as  serges,  bsrra* 
cans,  ; also  bed-ticking  and  linings ; rape  and  twine ; 
and  soap.  There  is  also  a woollen-cloth  manulkctory,  the 
most  extensive  in  France,  established  in  1665,  by  Van 
Robois,  a Dutchman,  who  was  patronized  by  the  minister 
Colbert  The  cloths  are  little  inferior  to  those  of  our  own 
country.  Dyeing  and  bleaching  are  also  carried  on.  The 
articles  thus  made,  together  with  the  produce  of  the  neigh- 
bewhood,  grain,  tlax,  nemp,  and  oil,  constitute  the  chief  ex- 
ports of  th^laco,  which  trades  with  Brittany  and  with 
M^rozme.  The  town,  from  iu  situation  on  the  Somme, 
wluch  is  here  a wide  river,  is  accessible  for  vessels  of  160 
tons.  The  population  of  the  entire  coounune  in  1851,  was 
19,158;  of  tne  municipal  commune,  18,174.  It  is  fortified, 
but  is  not  to  be  regarded  ns  in  the  first  class  of  strong 
jdaoes.  The  houses  are  generaUv  well  built,  and  of  brick. 
A few  are  of  stone,  and  some  few  ancient  ones  of  wood. 
There  is  no  building  in  the  town  of  any  interest  to  the 
traveller,  except  the  Church  of  St  Wolfram,  which  has  a 
splendid  fis^de  in  the  l^mboyant  style.  Abbeville  is  25 
miles  N.W.  of  Amiens,  the  departmental  capital,  and  91  N. 

SW.  of  Paris.  Lat.  50"  T N.,  and  long,  l"  49'  E.  of 
wenwich. 

ABBEY,  a religious  community  pretided  over  by  an 
abbot  or  abbess.  When  the  superior  was  denominated  a 
Prior,  the  establishment  was  callra  a prior}* ; hut  there  was 
latterly  no  real  distinction  between  a priory  and  an  abbey. 
The  priories  appear  to  have  been  all  originally  off-sboots 
from  certain  abbe}*s,  to  which  the^ontinu^  for  some  time 
to  be  regarded  as  subordinate,  wealthiest  abbeys,  in 

former  times,  were  in  Germanv : and  of  all  sucb  foundations 
in  tbe  world,  the  most  splcnaid  and  powerful  was  that  of 
Fulda,  or  h%Uden,  situatoo  near  the  town  of  the  same  name 
in  Franconia.  Tliis  monaster}',  which  belonged  to  the  order 
of  St.  Bonedtet,  was  founded  by  St.  Bonilb^,  in  the  year 
784.  Ever}'  candidate  for  admission  into  the  princely 
brotherhood  was  required  to  prove  his  nobility.  The  monks 
themselves  elected  their  abbot  from  their  own  number ; and 
that  dignitary  became,  by  right  of  his  office,  Arch-Chancellor 
to  the  Empress,  and  Prince- Bishop  of  tbe  diocese  of  Fulda. 
He  claimed  precedence  over  all  the  other  abbots  both  of 
Germany  and  of  Prance.  One  of  the  first  effects  of  the 
Reformation,  lx)th  in  England  and  in  Germany,  whs  the 
destruction  of  the  religious  houses ; although,  even  in  the 
Protestant  parts  of  the  latter  country,  a few  male  and 
female  monastic  communities  still  subsist.  In  England 
their  extinction  was  sweeping  and  i-oinplete.  The  preface 
to  Bishop  Tanner's  Sotitia  Monastira  may  be  consulted  for 
the  most  accurate  and  c.omprchcnsivc  account  that  has  been 
given  of  the  number  and  revenues  of  the  English  monas- 
teries at  the  time  of  the  dissolution.  From  this  statement, 
it  appears  that,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  15.15 
for  the  suppression  of  all  the  establishments  of  this  kind 
having  a less  revenue  than  200/.  a-^oor,  about.  180  houses 
Were  dissol\*ed ; from  whose  possessions  the  crown  derived 
a re\’euuc  of  32.000/.,  besides  plate  and  jewels  to  the  value 
of  about  >00,000/.  By  a subsequent  act  passed  in  1630,  all 
the  remaining  monasteries  were  suppressed,  to  the  number 
of  186;  the  revenues  of  these  amountisd  to  100,000/.  per 
annum.  Besides  the  monasteries,  forty-eight  houses  of  tbe 
knight's  hospitallers  of  St.  John  were  also  confiscated  to  the 
crown.  Other  authorities  make  the  wealth  of  tho  monastic 
establishments  much  greater  than  it  would  appear  to  have 
Wn  from  this  account : and  it  U probable  that  the  revenues 
of  many  of  them,  at  the  period  of  the  dissolution,  horl  l>eeii 
cunsiderably  diminished  by  the  precautions  which  the  abbots 
wetx!  led  to  take  in  anticipation  of  that  event.  Camden 
slates  tho  whole  number  uf  tiio  religious  houses  that  were 


suppressed  at  G45.  In  the  early  times  of  tlie  French  mo 
narchv,  the  tenu  abbey  was  applied  to  a duchy  or  «arldftni, 
as  well  as  to  a religious  estabusliment ; and  dukes  and 
counts  called  themselves  abbots,  although  remaining,  in  all 
respects,  secular  persons.  They  took  this  title  in  conse- 
quence of  tile  possessions  of  certain  abbeys  having  been 
conferrerl  i^n  them  by  the  crown. 

ABBOT,  the  title  of  the  superior  of  certain  estabhsh- 
ments  of  religious  persons  of  the  msle  sex,  thence 
Abbeys.  Tlie  word  Abbot,  or  Abbot,  as  it  has  been  some- 
times written,  comes  from  Abbatu,  the  genitive  of  Abbot, 
which  is  the  Greek  and  Latin  form  of  tlw  Syriac  Abba,  of 
wliich  the  original  is  the  Hebrew  Ab,  lather.  It  is,  tbe^ 
fore,  merely  an  epitliet  of  respect  and  reverence,  and  im- 
peors  to  have  b^n  at  first  applied  to  any  member  of  the 
clerkal  order,  just  as  tbe  French  Ptire  and  tbe  English  Fa- 
ther, having  the  same  signification,  still  are  in  tbe  Catholic 
Church.  In  the  earliest  age  of  monastic  institutiona,  how- 
ever, the  monks  were  nut  even  priests ; they  were  merely 
holv  persons  w ho  retired  from  U»e  world  to  live  in  oonunon, 
ana  the  abbot  was  that  one  of  their  number  whmn  tb^ 
chose  to  preside  over  the  association.  In  regard  to  general 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  all  these  communities  were,  at  this 
time,  subject  to  the  bishop  of  tbe  diocese,  and  even  to  the 
pastor  of  the  parochial  district,  within  the  bounds  of  which 
they  were  established.  At  length  it  began  to  be  usual  for 
the  Abbot,  or,  as  he  was  called  in  the  Greek  Church,  tbe 
Archimandrite  (that  is  the  Chief  Monk),  or  the  Hegumenoa 
(that  is  the  Leader),  to  be  in  orders ; and  since  the  sixth  cen- 
tury monks  genertily  have  been  priests.  In  point  of  dignity 
an  abbot  is  consider^  to  stand  next  to  a bisnop ; but  th^ 
have  been  many  abbots  in  different  countries  who  have 
claimed  almost  an  equality  in  rank  with  tbe  episcopal  order. 
A minute  and  learned  account  uf  the  different  descriptions 
of  abbots  may  be  found  in  Du  Cange's  Gloesary,  and  in 
Camntier's  Supplement  to  that  work.  In  England,  or- 
oording  to  Coke,  there  used  to  be  twenty-six  abbots  (Fuller 
says  twenty-seven),  and  two  priors,  who  were  Lords  o(  Par- 
liament, and  sat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  These,  sometiraes 
designated  Sovereigns,  or  General  Abbots,  wore  the  mitre 
(though  not  exactly  the  same  in  fashion  with  that  of  tbe 
bisho|M),  carried  the  cruzier  (but  in  thoir  right  hands,  while 
the  bishops  carried  their's  in  their  left),  and  naaumed  the 
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episcopal  style  of  Lord.  Some  croziered  abbots,  again,  weru 
not  mitred,  and  others  who  were  mitred  were  not  croziered. 
AbboU,  wito  presided  over  estahlishrocntH  tliat  bad  sent  out 
several  brancLcs,  were  styled  Cartlinul-AbboLs.  There  wero 
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likewise,  in  Germany,  Prince-Abbotii.  well  as  Prin<%- 
Bishops.  In  early  Umeti  we  read  of  Field-AbboU  (in  Latin, 
Abbaisa  MiUtsa)  and  Abbot-Counts  or  Abbi- '' 

Comiiea).  Th^  were  secular  persons,  upon  whom  tl>e  so-  I 
verei)^  had  bestowed  certain  abbeys,  for  which  they  w'ere  j 
obli{(ed  to  render  military  service  as  fur  common  fiefii.  A , 
remnant  of  this  practice  appears  to  have  subsisted  in  our  own 
country  lonj^  aftw  it  had  bwn  discontinued  on  the  continent 
Thus,  m Scotland,  James  Stuart,  the  natural  son  of  James  V., 
more  celebrated  os  the  Recent  Murray,  was,  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  Prior  of  St  Andrew's,  although  a secular 
person.  And  the  secularization  of  some  of  the  (^rman  eccle- 
siastic dignities  has  since  occasioned  something  liLe  a renewal 
of  the  ancient  usage.  We  have  in  our  day  seen  a prince  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick  (the  late  Duke  of  York)  at  tho 
same  time  O)mroandor*in-Chief  of  the  British  army  and 
Bishop  of  Osnahurg.  Tlte  efforts  of  tlu$  abbots  to  throw  off 
tlie  authority*  of  t^ir  diocesans  long  disturbed  thechurcli, 
and  called  forth  severe  denuncialion.s  from  several  of  the 
early  councils.  Some  abbeys,  however,  obtained  special 
charters  recognizing  their  independence ; a boon  which, 
although  acquired  at  first  with  tlie  consent  of  the  bishop, 
was  usually  defended  against  hU  successors  with  the  most 
jealous  punctiliousness.  Many  of  the  abbots  lived  in  the 
enjoyment  of  great  pow*er  and  state,  lu  ancient  times  they 
possessed  nearly  alMolute  authority  in  their  monasteries. 

* Before  the  ti'me  of  Charlemagne,'  says  Gibbon,  * the 
abbots  indulged  themselves  in  mutilating  their  monks,  or 
putting  out  their  eyes ; a punishment  much  loss  cruel  than 
the  tremendous  vade  myMC«(the  subterraneous  dungeon,  or 
sepulchre),  which  was  afterwards  invented.'  The  picture 
which  this  writer  draws  of  what  be  calls  ‘ the  abject  slavery 
of  the  monastic  discipline'  is  very  striking.  *lhe  actions 
of  a monk,  his  words,  and  even  liis  thoughts,  were  deter- 
mined by  an  indexible  rule,  or  a capricious  superior : tho 
slightest  offences  wore  corrected  by  disgrace  or  confinement, 
extraordinary  fasts,  or  bloody  Hagellation  ; and  disobedience, 
murmur,  or  delay,  were  ranked  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
most  heinous  sins.'  The  external  pomp  and  splendour  with 
which  an  abbot  was  in  many  cases  surrounded,  corresponded 
to  the  extensive  authority  which  ho  enjoyed  a'ithin  his 
abbey,  and  throughout  its  domains.  St.  l^mard  is  thought 
to  refer  to  the  celebrated  Luger.  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  in  tho 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  centur)*,  when  he  speaks,  in  one  of 
Ids  writings,  of  having  seen  an  abbot  at  the  head  of  more 
than  600  horsemen,  who  sen  ed  him  as  a cortege.  ' By  the 
pomp  which  these  dignitaries  exhibit,'  adds  the  Saint,  'you 
would  take  them,  not  for  superiors  of  monasteries,  but  for  the 
lords  of  castles, — not  for  the  directt>rs  of  consciences,  but  for 
the  governors  of  provinces.*  This  illustrates  a remark  which 
Gibton  makes  in  one  of  his  notes : — ' I have  somewlmrc 
luitrd  or  read  the  frank  confession  of  a Benedictine  Abbot, 
"My  vow  of  poverty  bas  given  mo  100,000  cwwns  a-year, 
mv  vow  of  olxwence  has  raised  me  to  the  rank  of  a sove- 
reign prince.'*  * Even  in  the  uureformed  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, wwever,  and  long  before  the  French  Revulution,  the 
powers  of  the  heads  of  monasteries,  os  well  os  thu»c  of 
other  ecclesiastical  persons,  had  been  reduced  to  compara- 
tt\elv  narrow  limits ; and  the  sovereignty  both  of  abbots 
and  l»Ubops  had  been  subjected  in  all  material  points  to  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate.  The  former  l>ecame 
raerely  guardians  of  the  rule  of  their  order,  and  superin- 
tendents of  the  internal  discipline  which  it  prescribed.  In 
France  this  salutary  change  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
concordat  made  bv  Francis  I.  with  Fope  J<cd  X.,  in  1516, 
which  gave  to  the  sing  the  right  of  nominating  the  abbots 
of  neariy  -every  monastery  in  his  dominions.  The  only  j 
exceptions  were  some  of  tlte  principal  and  roost  ancient  | 
houses,  which  retained  tho  privilege  of  electing  their  supc-  | 
riont.  The  title  of  Abbot  has  also  been  borne  by  the  civil ! 
authewities  in  some  places,  especially  among  the  Genoese,  i 
one  of  whose  chief  magistrates  used  to  l>e  railed  tho  Abl>ot 
of  the  People.  Nor  roust  we  forget  another  application  of  j 
the  term  wnich  was  once  famous  in  our  own  and  other  coun-  | 
tries.  In  many  of  the  French  towns  there  used,  of  old.  to 
be  annually  elected  from  among  the  burgesses,  by  the 
magistrates,  an  Abb6  da  liesie  (in  Latin.  Abbas  Lmtititc), 
that  is,  an  Abbot  of  Joy,  who  acted  for  the  year  os  a sort  of 
t&oster  of  the  revels,  presiding  over  and  directing  oil  their 
public  show's.  Among  tite  retainers  of  some  ^at  famiUes 
to  England  was  an  officer  of  a similar  description,  stj'leil 
the  Abbot  of  Misrule  : and  in  Scotland  the  Abbot  of 
Bnreason  was,  belbm  the  Reformation,  a )>ersonage  who 


I acted  a principal  part  in  the  diversiiiiis  of  the  pupulucu,  and 
one  of  tuusc  whom  the  zeal  of  the  reforming  aivines  was 
I most  eager  in  proscribing. 

ABBOT,  GEORGE,  an  English  prelate  of  the  seven- 
teenth centur),  more  remarkable  for  the  circumstances  of 
lus  personal  histiiry  than  on  any  other  account.  He  was 
bom  in  1562,  at  Guilford,  in  Surrey,  where  his  father  was 
a ))oer  clothworker.  Aubrey,  the  ontiquan*,  in  the  curious 
little  volume  which  he  published  in  1696,  under  the  title  of 
Miacrliattiet,  tells  a roanellous  story  of  a dream  which  Uie 
mother  of  George  Abbot  had,  that  he  would  become  a great 
man.  In  spite  of  tho  dream  the  boy  might  have  remained 
a clothworker,  like  his  father,  had  there  not  been  in  those 
days  many  admirable  public  institutions  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  humbler  classes.  George  Abbot  and  his 
elder  hrother,  Rolxjri,  were  put  to  the  grammar-school  of 
their  native  town,  and  in  (lue  time  proceeded  to  Baliol 
College,  Oxford.  George  entered  the  University  in  1570, 
and  in  1597  obtained  his  first  preferment  by  being  elected 
Master  of  University  College.  After  tlm  he  was  also  three 
times  appointeii  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University.  These 
acadeimc  honours  seem  to  show  tliat  liis  reputation  and  in- 
fluence at  Oxford  must  have  lieen  considerable : but  the 
high  standing  which  he  enjoyed  has  l>eon  attributed  os 
much  to  the  zeal  with  which  be  opposed  Popery  and  Armi- 
nianism  as  to  his  superior  ability  or  learning.  There  had 
alrcaily  cuinmeni'cd  liotwccn  him  and  Laud  that  violent  op- 
position of  theological  sentiment,  which,  involving  them 
eventually  in  political  liostility  and  in  a contest  of  }>ersonal 
amhition,  made  them  rivals  and  enemies  for  life,  llie 
Ma>tcr  of  University  College,  however,  must  have  been  in 
cunhiUcrable  esteem  for  his  eruditiun  as  well  os  for  his  ortho- 
doxy. seeing  that  we  find  him  in  1604  appointdl  one  of  the 
persons  charged  with  tho  new  translation  of  the  Bible.  He 
wa-s  one  of  eight  to  whom  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Epistles,  was  entrusted.  In  inoB 
he  was  apjxjintcil  chaplain  in  the  establishment  of  the  Karl 
of  Dunbar,  at  this  time  the  king's  chief  favourite.  This 
connexion  proved  of  the  most  important  consequence  to 
Abbot's  future  fortunes.  Soon  af\er  it  was  furmecl,  the  earl 
was  despatched  to  Scotland  by  the  king,  in  onler  c<im- 
mence  that  attempt  to  bring  about  a unifermity  between  the 
two  national  churches,  their  persevering  prosecution  of  which 
so  greatly  contributed  to  the  disastrous  fate  of  the  line  of 
Stuart.  Abbot  accompanied  him  on  this  mission,  and  gave 
himself  to  its  objo(*t  with  so  much  zeal  ns  to  secure  the 
highest  approbation  and  favour  both  from  the  carl  and  the 
monarch.  HU  course  of  professional  promotion,  hitherto  so 
slow,  now  proceeded  with  almost  unexampled  rapidity.  He 
had  in  1609  obtained  the  Deanery  of  Gloucester,  and  in 
December  of  that  same  year  he  was  made  Bishop  of  IJch- 
field  and  Coventry.  In  tho  Februory  following  he  was 
transferred  to  the  ^oc  of  l^undon  ; and,  finally,  in  little  more 
than  a month  afterwards,  elevated  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury.  It  is  probable  that  Abbot  was  indebted  for  his 
elevation  principally  to  his  being  the  object  at  the  moment 
of  tliat  capricious  favoritUm  for  whi<'h  James  wa.s  so  remark- 
able throughout  hU  reign.  Abliot  at  this  (ime  did  not 
disdain  to  court  ‘ais  royal  master  with  the  must  proftise  ex- 
penditure of  that  flattery  which  he  loved  so  well  to  receive 
from  others,  and  not  unfrcquently  used  to  bestow  on  himself. 
Both  Fuller  and  Clarendon  have  expressed  a Ivclief  that, 
had  the  system  of  severity  begun  by  Archbishups  Whitgift 
and  Bancroft  not  been  interrupted  by  the  intervention  of 
the  opposite  |K)htics  of  Abbot,  (JalvinUni  and  dissent  would 
have  been  extirpated  from  England,  and  the  ]Hj|iticnl  con- 
vulsions which  arose  in  the  next  reign,  from  the  effer- 
vo8cem.*e  of  these  elements,  would  have  been  prevented. 
We  do  not  think  that  this  result  would  have  followed : but, 
if  it  had,  it  U quite  certain  that  the  utter  extinction  of 
EnglUh  liberty  would  have  been  its  accompaniment.  Ablxit, 
however,  although  his  theology  was  of  a different  com- 

filexion  from  that  of  hU  predecessor  Bancroft,  soon  sliovved 
liniself  scarcely  less  inclined  to  stretch  to  their  utmost 
extent  ail  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  hU  office.  In  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  his  conduct  was  as  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  towards  certain  descriptions  of  delinquents  os  that 
of  any  one  who  hod  over  presiued  over  that  ecclesiastical 
tribunal ; and  ho  monifested  the  most  marked  disposition  to 
set  up  its  authority  os  su^riur  to  that  of  both  the  statute 
and  the  common  law.  It  U also  on  accusation  brought 
against  him  that,  never  having  held  a parocldal  charge 
liimself,  he  was  apt  to  be  inattentive  and  overbearing  towards 
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thp  inferior  or  working  clcrj^j'.  In  other  re^ipec  ts.  Arch- 
bishop Abbot,  though  a stern  and  rigid  ruler  of  the  csta- 
hlUhment,  was  active  and  zealous  in  the  performance  of 
all  the  duties  of  his  h^h  station.  After  having  reached 
khe  summit  of  profesaional  ailvanccinent.  he  seems,  like 
some  other  ambitious  characters,  Coke,  for  example,  and 
Shaftesbury,  ti^  have  exchanged  the  servility  by  which  he 
rose  for  an  opposite  demeanour,  and  from  tne  supple  and 
cringing  courtier  have  sprung  up  into  the  bold  advocate 
ol  popular  rights  and  popular  politics.  Before  olttaining 
the  archiepiscD|)al  digniri',  AI>bot  hod  professed  tlie  (hx'trines 
of  divine  right  and  pa.ssive  obedience  m their  must  coinprc- 
hensive  and  slavish  form.  Now.  h*)wever,  when  cin*ura- 
stances  placed  him  in  opposition  to  the  rising  influence  of 
his  old  adversely.  Laud,  he  soon  came  to  adopt  and  act  upon 
principles  in  polities,  as  well  as  in  religion,  removed  os  for  as 
pi'KMiblc  from  thoee  of  that  headlong  zealot  of  arbitrary  power.  I 
The  bright  fixttincs  of  Abliot  were,  l>owevcr,  clouded  I 
by  an  occurrence  of  which  his  enemies  took  signal  ad- 1 
vantage.  On  the  24th  of  July,  1622,  the  Archbishop  j 
(prelates  then  did  not  think  it  unbecoming  their  olfice  tn  | 
engage  in  secular  sports)  was  occupied  in  a stag  hunt  in  j 
Lord  Zouen's  park  at  Uarringworth,  in  Hampshire,  where  ^ 
he  was  so  unfortunate  as  hi  discharge,  while  he  sat  on  i 
horseliack.  a barbed  arrow  from  his  cross-bow,  which  struck  j 
one  of  the  park-keepers,  Peter  Hawkins,  in  tlic  Heshy  part  j 
of  the  left  arm,  and  occasioned  the  man's  death  in  less  thoti  ' 
an  hour.  The  party  in  the  church  and  state  to  whom  | 
Abbot  was  oppos^,  employed  cveiy  effort  to  turn  this  acci-  : 
dent  to  bis  disadvantage,  both  with  the  public  and  witli  the 
king;  and  although  James  very  sensibly  remarked  that: 
‘ an  angel  might  have  roLscorried  in  this  sort,'  he  found  it  | 
necessary  to  yield  so  far  to  Uie  clamour  that  was  raised,  as  to  | 
appoint  a eomraission  bi  consider  the  ra.oc  of  the  archbishop, 
and  to  determine  whether  he  hod  not,  by  this  act  of  chance- 
medley.  inrapacited  hiimsulf.  as  Laud  and  his  portizans 
a&serted.  for  oischarging  the  duties  of  liis  otlice.  'The  adju- 
dication of  the  commissioners  w'as.  that  nothing  more  tlion 
an  irregularity  had  been  committed,  but  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  archbishop  to  receive  the  king's  pardon, 
and  also  a dispensation,  before  he  could  resume  the  exer- 
cise of  his  functions.  Tliese  forms  were  actsirdingly  gone 
through ; but  the  affair,  although  thus  (ar  satisfactorily  ter- 
minate. gave  ejeat  vexation  and  distress  to  Abbot,  both 
fVom  the  scaniud  to  which  it  subjected  him.  and  from  the  i 
feelings  with  which  he  naturally  and  unavoidably  conteiu-  j 
plated  the  lamentable  event  of  which  he  bad  been,  tliough  j 
unintentionally,  tlie  cause.  It  is  said  tliat,  Uirou^inut  the  | 
remainder  of  (lis  life,  he  observ'ed  a montldy  fast  on  the  day  i 
of  the  week  which  had  tlius  stained  liis  bond  with  blood ; j 
and  he  also  settled  a pension  of  twenty  pounds  for  life  on  | 
Hawkins's  wklow.  After  this  he  withdrew  for  some  time  | 
from  his  attendance  at  the  Council  Buanl,  and  took  no  part ' 
in  public  affairs.  The  following  year,  however,  on  hearing  i 
it  reported  tliat  the  king  intended  to  pnx'laim  a tolera-  > 
tion  to  the  Papists,  he  wrote  a lotU*r  to  his  Majesty, 
dissuading  him  fVoin  that  measure.  He  also,  soon  after 
tills,  strenuously  opposed  in  Parliament  the  projected  match 
between  the^Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain. 
On  the  2nd  of  Fobniary.  1626,  Abliot  crowned  Charles  I. 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  Laud  utllciating  as  Dean  of  West- 
minster. The  new  reign  confirmed  the  ascendanev*  of  tliis 
latter  personage  and  his  anifederate  Buckingham,  and  left 
the  Archbishop  and  his  politics  less  inliuenoe  at  Court  than 
ever.  In  these  circumstances  he  selected  and  steadily  per- 
severed in  that  independent  path  in  which  alone  ho  was 
now  to  find  cither  honour  or  safety.  In  1627,  when  Dr. 
Manwaring  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  tlio  House  of  Lords, 
and  sentenced  to  bo  fined,  adnumisheil,  suspended,  and  ini- 
prisonod,  for  a sermon  in  whicli  he  o-sserted  that  ‘tlie  king 
Ls  not  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  realm  concerning 
the  subjects'  rights  and  lilierties,  but  that  his  royal  w’ill  and 
command  in  imposing  loans  and  tu.\es,  without  common 
consent  in  Parliament,  doth  oblige  tlic  subjects'  amscicnce 
upon  pain  of  eternal  damnation,'  Abbot,  in  reprimanding 
the  ciuprit.  by  order  of  the  Ihiusc,  expressed  in  energetic 
terms  his  abhorrence  of  so  audacious  a doctrine,  lie  also 
refused  tn  license  another  discourse  of  a similar  description, 
W’hich  had  been  preached  at  Northampton  by  Dr.  Sihtnorp, 
and  for  this  he  wa.s  suspended  from  his  arcliiepiscopal  func- 
tions, and  ordered  into  confinement  in  one  of  his  country 
houses.  ThU  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive  treatment  wa.s 
mainly  the  work  of  his  vindictive  enemy  Laud,  whose  cha- 


racter, accordingly,  the  archbishop  has  delinwiteil  with  a 
pen  dipped  in  gall,  in  a narrative  of  the  affairwbich  he  drew 
up  in  his  own  vindication,  and  which  Rushwortli  has  printed. 
It  was  found  necessary,  however,  soon  after,  to  restore  him 
to  favour,  and  he  received  his  summons  as  usual  to  the 
Parliament  which  assembled  in  March.  1628.  During  the 
rest  of  his  Ufo  he  continued  the  same  course  of  opposition 
to  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  measures  of  the  Court;  and 
by  the  resistance  which  he  ofiered,  as  fer  os  lay  in  his  power, 
to  the  insane  counsels  of  Laud,  may  be  said  to  have  esta- 
blished a claim  to  be  regarded  as  a patriot  in  the  termi- 
nation of  his  career.  He  died  at  his  j^acc  of  Croydon  on 
Sunday,  the  4th  of  August,  1633,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  his  native  town  of  Guilford,  where  a sumptuous 
monument  is  erected  to  bis  memory.  He  was  the  founder 
of  a well-endowed  hospital,  which  still  exists  in  that  tow  n : 
and  other  instances  arc  recorded  of  his  charity  and  muni- 
ficence. He  was  succeeded  in  the  primacy  by  Laud,  who 
soon  brought  matters  to  such  a pass  as  overthrow  both  him- 
self and  tno  church. 

Archbishop  Abbot  is  the  author  of  several  literary*  pro- 
ductions, among  which  is  A Briff  D^sermtim  of  the.  wntAa 
World,  published  in  1636.  His  brother  Hxfoert  was  raise<l 
to  the  sec  of  Salisbury  in  1615,  but  died  on  the  2nd  of 
March.  1618.  The  arctibishop's  youngest  brother,  Maurice 
Abbot,  was  an  eminent  London  merchant,  and  was,  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  one  of  the  first  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  Dml  Mayor,  and  representative  of  the  City  txi 
Parliament.  He  died  in  1640.  The  ions  of  the  poor  cloth- 
workcr  were  thus  singularly  lucky  in  their  w'orldly  advance- 
ment.— [See  Britannica — Wood*  Alhtmaf 

Orrmienttei,  bv  Bliss — Fuller  t Worthies — Baule  s 

Dictionnaire  Critique — HushtcortKs  CotUctim — Southey  s 
Booh  of  the  ChurrhC\ 

ABBREVIATION,  a mathematical  term,  given  to  the 
process  by  which  a liwction  is  reduced  to  lower  terms.  Thus 
the  division  of  the  numereUMr  and  denominator  of  H by  s, 
wliich  reduces  it  to  abbreviaies  the  fraction. 

ABBREVIATION  (to  Music)  is  a kind  of  stenography, 
or  sliort-haud,  which  much  diminishes  the  labour  of  tlic 
composer  and  copyist,  and  ought  to  be  well  imderstood  by 
every  performer.  It  not  only  frequently  happens  that  tho 
same  note  is  reiterated,  but  the  same  passage  is  repeated, 
and  the  necessity  of  writing  at  length  such  repetitious 
avoided  b>  the  use  of  certain  well-contrived,  simple  abbrvs  i- 
lions.  Those  most  commonly  employed  are ; — 1.  One  dash, 
or  more,  through  tlie  stem  of  a minim  or  crotchet,  or  under  a 
semibruve,  by  which  such  note  is  converted  into  as  many 
quavers,  seiuiquaveni,  &c..  as  it  is  equal  to  in  time.  Ex. 


are  to  be  played  thus, — 


II.  Two  alternate  notes  frequently  repeated,  are  eoiu- 
mouly  abridged  in  the  f«)Uowing  maimer, — 


III.  Arpeggios  are  thus  contracted,  the  da.sh  alone  de 
noting  repetition ; — 


IV.  The  wonl  simili  {the  same)  signifies  that  Uie  group  of 
notes  is  to  be  repeated.  Bis  ((i«.‘i're)  written  over  a oar,  or  a 
passage,  denotes  repetition.  The  abbreviations  of  Italian 
or  other  tenus  used  in  music,  will  be  found  under  the  respec 
live  words. 
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ABBREVIATIONS,  the  shortening  of  a word  or  phrase,  | 
ma<lo  cither  by  omitting  st)rae  letters  nr  words,  or  by  substi- 
tuting some  arbitrary  murk. 

Abbreviations  are  of  two  kinds ; first,  those  which  arc 
Used  in  familiar  speech,  by  which  two  words  are  inailc  one, 
as  can't  for  cun  not,  won't  for  will  nut.  See.,  and  those  which 
ate  employed  in  writing  only  ; our  business  is  with  tlic  latter. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing,  every  expedient  to 
ahriilge  the  enonnous  labour  of  copying  would  be  naturally 
[ulopte<l,  and  the  principle,  once  introducc<I,  was  tidlowed 
where  the  necessity  winch  led  to  its  first  employment  no 
longer  existed.  Latin  inscriptions  are  not  unfreijuently 
quire  unintelligible  to  the  best  scholorwho  has  not  given  the 
subject  his  particular  attention,  and  many  are  ambi^ous 
even  to  the  most  skilful.  The  must  usual  l^tin  abbreviation 
is  the  initial  letter  instead  of  the  whole  word  ; whether  a name, 
as  M.  for  Marcu.s,  P.  for  Publius;  or  a relation,  a.-^  F.  fur  fllius, 
a stm ; or  an  olBcer,  aa  C.  for  consul,  Qu.  for  quasstor,  Sic. 

The  Rabbins  carriwl  this  practice  to  a great  extent ; and 
although,  in  copying  the  Bible,  they  ciuvfully  alwtaine<l  from 
abbreviations,  t^ir  other  writings  are  OlUnlwith  thorn.  They 
even  carried  their  abbreviations  into  their  common  tongue, 
and  when  they  hud  contructed  a name  or  sentence,  hy  taking 
the  initiuLs  only,  they  made  words  of  the  unconnected  letters 
by  the  interposition  of  vowels.  Thus,  fc»r  Rabbi  Le\i  ben 
fierson,  they  took  the  first  letters,  and,  by  the 

interposition  of  vowels,  made  the  wonl  Kulbag. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  practice  of  ahbnu  iuting  increase<l ; 
and  oven  in  printing,  where  the  cinplovinent  of  contractions 
was  much  less  necessary',  the  old  mcslc  was  by  no  means 
abandoned.  Many  writings  became  unintelligible  ; and  in 
matters  of  law  and  government  the  difficulties  thus  created 
demanded  the  interposition  of  Gt»vemniont.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  in  the  fourth  vear  of  George  11.,  by 
which  the  use  of  abbreviations  was  altogether  forbidden  in 
legal  documents : and  although  this  was  so  fur  modified  by 
another  Act,  within  a year  or  tw’o,  allowing  the  uso  of  those 
of  common  occurrence,  the  old  prac*ticowa.s  never  completely 
revived-  A few  only  are  still  employed,  chiefly  in  titles, 
coins,  and  commercial  transactions ; the  must  important  of 
which  follow, — 

TITtkS. 


XAalet  of  Arte. 

A>i(a.  Archbitho|>. 

Hp  Bhbop. 
t)t  Barorvrt. 

B,.\.  bacht-lur  of  Art*. 

BC.L.  bacheloT  ofCml  Law, 

B.D.  Bachelor  of  Dirlnlty. 

Clk.  Clerk.  » Clein'truui' 

C B.  CompooloD  of  tho  Bath. 

Df-  Doctor. 

D.C.L  Doctor  of  Ciril  Law 
I)  D.  Doctor  of  Dirlnity. 

Mu*  D.  Doctor  of  Muiic. 

L<a  Laquire. 

POit  PeUuw  of  the  Gculogkal 
Srclely. 

P L.S.  Felknr  of  the  Lintuean  Society. 
P RB  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
PSA.  Fellow  of  tlw  SoTM-tyofAR. 
tkittiuiea. 

G r.B.  Graivt  Civm  of  the  Bath. 

6c  H.  Graiul  CroM  of  HnttoTet. 
iVD.  Of  Canun  aod  Civil  Law. 

Rt  Kmabt. 

XB.  Koi<bt  of  the  Bath. 

KC.B  K^gbt  CoBtmander  of  tho 
Bath. 


K.C.H.  Knii{ht  Cumman<ler  of 
Hanover. 

K.U  Kaicht  of  ihcOarler. 

k.U  H Kniifhtof  Guolph  of  Hanover. 

K M.  Kuislil  of  Malta. 

K.F.  Kni/hl  oTSl  PatHrX. 

K.T  Koiirbi  of  the  TliUtle. 

Lu.  Lordabtp. 

LL.I>  Doctor  of  Law. 

Mr.  MUler. 

Hra.  MUtiwa*. 

Metan  UeDllemeii. 

MA  Master  of  Art*. 

M.D,  Doctor  of  Phyaio 
M P.  Member  of  PatUamenL 
M.R.IA.  Memljcrof  the  Royal  Irlth 
Acatlemy. 

R.A  Royal  Aca/leTDiciaa. 

Rl.  Hod.  Rlxht  HoomnUr. 

R. R.  Ru\al  Lni;inm*r*. 

R M.  RuVal  Marinea. 

K.N.  Royal  Navy^ 

S. T.P,  Doctor  of 'Divinity, 

V.E.I.C.  United  Kaat  India  Com* 
pany. 

WB.  Writer  to  the  Sitniet 


on  INOLISM  COIN*. 


AC  Arcb-Chivncellor.  F D.  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

A. D.  .^rch'Dukc.  S.K.I.  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

AT.  Arrh-Trcaanrwr.  M.B  F.  et  U.  Ureal  Britain,  France, 

B et  LD  T>ukc  of  Rrunawlck  and  and  Ireland. 

LwoeaUere.  R.  Klnit. 

B. G.  By  the  Grace  of  God. 
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ABDALLATIF.  or,  with  his  full  name,  Mowaffik- 
RUDiN  Auu  Mohammed  Allatifbkn  Yussuf  bkn  Mo- 
hammed DKN  Ali  ben  .-Vm  Said,  a di»tinguishc<l  Arabic 
writer,  wliosit  name  has  becximc  familiar  to  us  chielly  through 
OH  oxtx'llviU  description  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  is  tho 
author.  The  Huron  Silvestre  do  Socy  has  appended  to  bis 
French  traualution  of  this  treatise  a notice  uf  tlio  life  of 
AhdaUutif.  taken  fium  the  bibliogmphi(*al  work  of  Ebn  Abi 
Osaibia,  who  knew  Abdallutif  personally,  and  to  a great 
extent  quotes  an  account  of  his  life  written  by  himself. 

We  Icam  from  this  notice  that  Abdallatif  was  bom  at 
Bagdad  in  a.k.  557  (a.d.  1 161).  From  his  earliest  years  be 
received  a lettered  education.  Agreeably  to  the  prei  ailing 
iushiun  of  his  age  and  country,  which  considered  a thorough 
familiarity  with  the  copious  and  classical  Arabic  language 
as  (ho  indispensable  groundwork  for  ever)'  liberal  oequiro- 
ment,  he  was  led  to  commit  to  uieraurY  the  Koran,  the 
much-admired  Makamat,  or  novels  of  Hariri,  and  other 
com)K>sitions  di.stinguishcd  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of 
their  diction,  besides  several  works  professedly  treating  on 
style  or  grammar.  Next  to  these  philological  studies,  he 
hud  already  bestowed  some  attention  on  Mussulman  juris- 
prudence, when  the  arrival  at  Bagdad  of  Ebn  al  Tateli,  a 
nuturalisl  from  the  wcstoni  provinces  uf  the  Arabian 
empire,  attracttHl  his  curiosity  towards  natural  philoMiph^* 
atm  alchemy,  of  the  illusory  nature  of  which  latter  pursuit 
he  seems  nut  till  late,  and  after  much  waste  of  time  and 
labour,  to  have  convinced  himself. 

Damascus,  the  rcridencc  of  Saladin,  had  ahont  this  time, 
through  the  liberality  uf  that  celebrated  sultan,  become  a 
rallying  point  for  learned  men  fVom  ail  parts  of  the  Mo* 
hamme^n  dominions.  It  is  here  that  we  find  Abdallatif 
commencing  hU  literary  career  hy  tho  publication  of  several 
works,  mostly  on  Arabic  philology.  But  tho  celebrity  of 
several  scholars  then  residing  in  Egy'pt.  anfong  others  the 
Rabbi  Moses  Maintunides,  drew  him  to  that  country  to  seek 
thoir  personal  acquaintance.  A letter  from  Fadhel.  the 
vizir  of  Saladin,  introduced  him  at  Kairo,  and  he  was  deliver- 
ing lectures  there  while  Saladin  was  engaged  with  the  cru- 
saders at  Acca  (Si.  Jean  d'Acre).  Soon,  however,  the  news 
uf  Saladin's  truce  with  the  Frank.s  (a.d.  U'J'i)  induced 
Abdallatif  to  return  to  Syria,  and  he  obtained  fWim  Saladin  a 
lucrative  appointment  at  the  principal  mosque  of  Damascus. 
After  the  death  of  Saladin,  whicli  Usik  place  iu  the  next 
year,  we  find  Abdallatif  going  l»ck  to  Kairo,  where  he 
lecturctl  on  medicine  and  other  sciences,  supported  for  a 
time  by  Al-Aziz,  the  son  and  successor  of  Saludin.  It  was 
during  this  residence  at  Kairo  that  Abdallatif  wrote  his 
work  on  Egypt.  But  the  troubles  of  which  Egypt  now 
became  tho  scone,  induced  Alxlallatif  to  retire  to  Syria,  and 
subsoqucnlly  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  seems  to  have  lived 
for  a long  time  quietly  at  the  court  of  a petty  prince,  Ala- 
eddin  Daud,  of  Arzenjan.  After  the  death  of  that  prince 
(a.d.  1227)  ho  went  to  Aleppo,  to  lecture  there  partly  on 
Arabic  grammar,  and  partly  on  medicine  and  on  the  tradi- 
tions, an  important  branch  of  Mohammedan  theology  and 
jurisprudence.  Four  years  after  this,  Abdallatif  set  out  on 
a pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  took  his  route  through  BagrUid, 
to  present  some  of  his  works  to  the  then  reigning  caliph 
Mostanser,  when  he  died  there,  a.d.  12.T1. 

Ebn  Abi  Osaibia  has  given  a list  of  the  works  composed 
by  Abdallatif,  which,  in  the  Arabic  appendix  to  Baron  de 
Sacy'8  translation,  fills  three  closely-printed  (quarto  pages. 
The  description  of  Egypt,  through  which  his  name  baa 
become  so  familiar  to  all  friends  of  antiquarian  research  in 
Europe,  and  in  which  he  disjil.ays  an  ai*curacy  of  inquiry, 
and  an  unpretending  simplicity  of  description  almost 
approaching  to  the  character  of  Herodotus,  is  dedicated 
to  tho  caliph  Nasir  Icdin-illah.  It  is  divided  into  tw’o 
hooks:  tho  first  treats,  in  six  chapters,  on  Egjqit  generally, 
on  its  plants,  its  animals,  ita  ancient  monuments,  pecu- 
liarities in  the  stnicDire  of  Egy  ptian  boats  or  vessels,  and 
on  the  kind  of  food  usod  by  the  inhabitants ; tho  second 
book  gives  an  account  of  the  Nile,  the  causes  of  its  rise. 
&c..  and  concludes  w ith  a history  of  Egypt  during  the  dread- 
ful famines  of  tho  years  1200  and  1201. 

The  only  MS.  copy  of  this  work,  of  the  existence  of  which 
we  are  aware,  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  I jhnin'  at  Oxford. 

I From  this  MS.  the  Arabic  text  was  edited  for  the  first  time 
at  Tiihingon,  in  1787,  bv  Paulus,  and  again,  with  a Latin 
translation,  by  the  late  Vrofessor  While,  at  Oxforrl.  1800. 
4to.  The  French  translation  publislutl  by  Baron  dc  Sacy, 
under  the  title  Relation  tie  fEgypte,  (l*arib.  18iu,  4to.) 
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bcsido  its  pcat«r  fidelity,  has,  through  the  copious  notes 
added  to  it,  become  one  of  the  most  important  works  that  the 
scholar  can  consult  on  the  geography,  the  liistury,  or  the 
antiemiues  of  Egypt. 

ABDEAA,  a Greek  town  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ncstus  (now  the  Metto^  or  Kara-tou,  i.e.  bUick-tt<Uer),  in 
Thrace.  It  was  origmally  founded  hy  some  Greeks  of  (^la- 
zomons.  hut  owed  its  importance  to  a colony  of  Ionian 
Greeks  from  Teos,  who  left  their  native  city  (b.c.  MI)  when 
Cyrus  had  conquered  Croesus,  king  of  ]..ydia,  and  was  at- 
tacking the  cities  of  Ionia.  Xerxes  passed  through  Abdera 
(k.c.  4K0)  on  his  unsuccessful  oxpraition  against  Greece. 
The  people  of  Abdera  had  some  of  the  Thracian  tribes  for 
their  neighbours,  who,  wo  may  conjecture,  often  rendered 
their  situation  uncomfortable  and  dangerous  by  their  preda- 
tory incursions  and  insecure  alliance.  On  one  occasion  they 
were  rescued  by  Chabrias,  the  Athenian  general,  from  the 
attacks  of  the  ’Triballi. 

Under  the  Romans,  Abdera  was  a city  (Plin.  iv.  11), 
which  title  marks  a place  of  impi^tance  at  that  period. 
The  epicure  may  be  interested  in  learning  that  mullets  were 
plcntiAil  and  good  at  Alxlera.  Its  literary  fame  rests  on  j 
the  two  names  of  Democritus  and  Protagoras. 

Some  geographers  place  Abdera  east  of  the  Ncstus,  but 
this  is  directly  contrar)’  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who 
says  that  the  rh'er  ran  through  the  towm.  The  exact  site 
of  this  place  is,  wo  believe,  unknown. 

ABDICATION  (from  in  general  is  the  act 

of  renouncing  and  gi^Hng  im  an  office  by  the  voluntar)*  act 
of  the  party  who  holds  it.  Though  the  expressions  are  fre- 
quently confounded,  the  word  abdication  (hlTers  from  resig- 
nation in  this,  that  the  former  signifies  a total  and  uncon- 
ditional renunciation  of  an  office ; whereas  by  the  latter 
term  is  meant  a relinquishing  in  favour  of  another.  As  to 
the  cases  in  which  an  abdication  will  be  presumed,  from 
actions  inconsistent  with  and  subversive  of  the  essential 
nature  and  object  of  the  office  held,  see  Blackstone's  Com- 
fjwntarifts,  vol.  i.p.  210-‘iI2,  and  iv.  p.  78,  where  mention  is 
inaile  of  the  resolution  of  the  legislature,  in  1 688,  that  King 
dames  II.  had,  by  acts  subversive  of  the  constitution  of  the 
kingrlom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king 
and  |)ooplc.  virtually  renounc^  the  authority  which  be 
claimed  by  that  very  constitution,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
throne  had  become  vacant  It  appears,  by  the  parliamentary 
debates  at  that  period,  that  in  the  conference  between  the 
two  Houses  of  parliament,  prerious  to  the  passing  of  the  ' 
statute  w'bich  settled  the  crown  upon  William  III.,  it  was 
fliHputcMl  whether  the  word  ‘ abdicated,'  or  • deM.Tled,‘  should 
be  the  term  used,  to  denote  in  the  Journals  the  conduct  of 
James  II.  in  quitting  the  country.  It  was  then  resolved 
that  the  word  * abdicate  ‘ should  be  used,  as  including  in  it 
llic  nial-Hclminislration  of  his  govemtneuL 

ABDOMEN  ; the  Belly,  from  Abdo,  to  hide,  because  it 
conceals  or  bides  its  contents.  The  last  syllable  is  only  a 
ItTinination.  The  lower  belly,  Imus  Vkntkr,  Alvus, 
G.vster,  &c.  &c.,  are  synonymous. 

The  human  body  is  dirided  by  anatomists  into  throe  por- 
ti'ms,  the  head,  t^  trunk,  and  the  extremities.  The  head 
and  trunk  enclose  cavities  which  contain  the  organs  or  the 
instruments  by  which  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
living  body  arc  performed.  The  trunk  forms  two  cavities, 
the  superior  of  which  is  termed  the  Thorax  or  Chest,  and  the 
lower  constitutes  the  Abdomen. 

In  the  artificial  skeleton  nothing  is  shown,  because  nothing 
remains,  except  the  mere  framework  of  the  b^y  or  the  bones ; 
but  in  the  natural  state,  when  the  soft  parts  remain  as  well 
•IS  the  bones,  there  is  a complete  partition  between  the  cavity 
of  the  chest  and  that  of  the  ab^men  {Jig.  i.  1, 2.)  This 
partition  is  effected  by  means  of  an  organ  which  U termed 
the  Diapliragm  {fig.  i.  I.  2.),  a name  derived  from  a Gmk 
word  signifying  to  divide.  The  Diaphragm  is  composed 
partly  of  membrane,  but  chieHy  of  muMde.  It  is  placed 
transversely  across  the  trunk  at  about  its  middle  portion, 
dividing  it  into  two  pretty  nearly  equal  halves  {fig.  i.  I,  2.). 
But  the  Diaphragm  is  a moveable  Irady : it  is  in  fact  one  of 
the  main  organs  of  respiration ; its  chief  function  consists  in 
aliernotely  increasing  and  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  : for  a purpose  in  the  animal  economy 
which  will  be  fully  oxplaino<lliereafter.  [See  Rksimration.J 
But  since  tiie  very  partition  which  separates  these  two  eavi- 
ties  from  each  other  is  perpetually  changing  its  relative 
p:>sition,  now  encruarhing  upon  the  ono,  and  now  upon  the 
other,  il  Is  obvious  that  their  actual  capacity  must  m con- 
stantly v.ar)ing. 


The  cavity  of  the  Abdomen  is  bounded  above  by  the 
Diaphragm  (_/?<?.  i.  2),  Iwlow  by  the  bones  of  the  Pelvis  or 
Basm  {Jig.  i.  3,  3),  which  may  be  considered  as  ribs  that 
have  b^-orne  very  much  altered  in  form,  before  and  it 
the  sides  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  behind  partly  by  the 
muscles  of  the  loins,  and  partly  by  the  bone  of  tne  spine 
The  spine,  as  will  be  sMwm  hereafter,  (See  Spitui 
Column,)  is  composed  of  a number  of  aeparate  bones,  earl 
of  which  in  termed  a vertebra.  The  vertebra  are  flnuly 
united  together,  and  by  their  union  form  what  is  comninniy 
called  the  back-bouc,  temied  by  anatomists  the  spinal  or  Ur 
vertebral  column. 

Fig.  I. 


The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  lined  throughout  hy  a thin 
but  dense,  firm,  and  strong  membrane,  termed  the  Pf.ri 
TONiuu,  from  a Greek  word  signifying  to  extend  around 
(See  Pbritonbum.) 

n. 


nUphri^  ribotmI  fmm  it*  nstxnil  •itaatioB  betwrrn  tbc  Chr«t 
and  .\hdom*n. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  abdomen  as  a cavity*,  but  withou 
explanation,  this  mode  of  expression  may  occasion  mUoon 
ception.  During  the  state  of  life  there  is  no  cavity.  Th 
abdomen  is  always  completely  Aill.  It  has  been  stated  tha 
the  diaphragm  alternately  enlarges  and  diminishes  the  spac 
proper  to  the  abdomen : but  the  abdominal  and  lumba 
muscles  which  form  so  large  a part  of  the  boundaries  of  th 
abdomen  in  front,  at  the  sides  and  behind,  in  like  manne 
alternately  contract  and  relax.  The  consequence  is.  that 
firm  and  uniform  pressure  U at  all  times  maintained  upoi 
the  whole  contents  of  tlie  abdomen,  so  that  there  is  alwuy 
the  roost  exact  wlaptation  of  the  containing  to  the  container 
parts,  and  of  the  viscera  one  to  the  other,  not  the  shghtes 
space  or  cavity  ever  intervening  cither  between  the  walls  c 
the  abdomen  and  its  viscera,  or  between  one  viscus  an' 
another.  By  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  therefore,  is  nr 
lueaiit  what  the  expression  might  at  first  view  seem  to  th 
note,  namely,  a vt>ia  or  empty  space ; but  the  term  is  mcrol 
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tmployed  to  mark  lh«  extent  of  the  boundary  within  which 
he  abdominal  viscera  are  enclosed. 

When  the  number,  the  diversit)-,  the  proximitr,  the  rola* 
ion,  and  the  importance  of  the  orjjans  contained  within  the 
ibflomen  is  considered  it  will  be  odious  that  it  must  be  a 
natter  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  anatomist,  the  phvsiolo- 
jist,  the  physician,  and  the  surgeon,  to  mark  with  accuracy 
he  situation  of  each.  An  effectual  expedient  for  the  ac- 
•omplishmcnt  of  this  ohjcct  is  now  in  universal  use.  It 
Tonsista  in  diWding  the  whole  extent  of  the  abdomen  into 
rertain  parts  or  regions.  It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  this 
division  is  altogether  arbitrar)',  and  is  a'loptcd  not  because 
there  is  any  such  division  in  nature,  but  solely  becau.se  it  is 
convenient  for  the  purposes  of  science.  The  abdomen,  then, 
is  artificially  mapp^  out  into  the  following  regions. 

Two  imaginary  lines  are  drawn  aernas  the  abdomen,  one 
of  which  is  supposed  to  extend  from  about  the  seventh  rib 
on  one  side  to  tne  same  point  on  the  opposite  side  m. 
I.  (.).  The  second  line  is  supposed  to  extend  from  the  fore 

Fig.  III. 


part  of  the  large  bone  of  the  pelvis  to  the  same  projecting  i 
imint  on  the  other  side  (i.  2.).  These  lines  mark  out  three 
large  and  distinct  spaces  (.1,  4,  5.).  The  space  above  the 
upper  line  is  termed  the  Epigastric  Region  (3.).  The 
ipace  below  the  lower  line  is  termed  the  Hypooa-stric 
Rkoion  (3.).  The  spare  included  between  tlie  two  lines 
» termed  the  Umbilical  Region  (4.). 

Two  lines  are  next  supposed  to  extend  vertically,  one  on 
each  side  from  between  the  seventh  rib  to  the  pmminence 
firmed  by  the  large  bone  of  the  pelvis  (yfg.  in.  6.  6.).  By 
these  vertical  lines  the  three  first  regions  are  still  further 
lubdividad  in  the  following  manner: — The  right  and  left 
parts  of  the  Epigastric  region  form  two  distinct  regions 
(*.  ?.);  these  are  termed  the  right  and  left  Hypochondriac 
(*.  *.),  while  the  central  part  retains  the  name  of  the  Epi  - 
gastric (3.).  In  like  manner  the  right  and  left  parts  of  tne 
umbilicad  region  form  two  distinct  regions  (8. 8.),  which  are 
termed  the  Lumbar  Regions  (8,  8.),  while  the  central  port 
trtadns  the  name  of  the  Umbilical  (4.).  Moreover.  ll:c  nght 
and  left  parts  of  the  hypogastric  regions  are  at  the  same 
time  each  divided  into  two,  which  are  termed  the  Iliac 
Regions  (9, 9.),  while  the  central  part  is  termed  the  Rroion 
ortHi  Pubis  (5.). 

This  arrangement  being  once  understood,  it  is  easy  to 
ipesk  wit^reeision  of  the  situation  of  any  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  He  who  has  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
*ith  these  regions,  and  with  the  organs  situated  in  each,  can 
^ what  viscera  would  be  wounded  suppoeing  a sharp  in> 
<trument  were  to  pass  from  the  fore  to  me  back  part  of  the 
hdy,  entering  at  any  given  point  of  the  abdomen.  He  who 
^ tdl  this  has  acquired,  in  a practical  point  of  view,  an 
misluable  piece  of  information.  He  who  cannot  tell  thU  is 
danger,  in  the  practice  either  of  modianc  nr  surgery,  of 
rnmmitting  perp^al  and  fatal  mistakes:  and,  therefore, 

TOi.,  i. 


until  he  ran  tell  this,  no  student  of  medicine  who  has  a cloa. 
conception  of  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  who  wishes  to 
perform  these  duties  c*mscientiously,  can  be  at  rest. 

Knowledge  of  structure  is  necessary  to  the  knowledge  of 
frini'tion ; knowledge  of  natural  function  is  necessary  to  the 
knowlod^  of  diseased  frmetion  ; knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
disease  is  neeessaiy  to  the  cure  of  disease.  The  natural 
situation  and  relation  of  organs,  the  healthy  structure  of 
organs,  the  sound  action  of  ori^s,  must  therefore  form  the 
subject  of  the  daily  study  of  the  physician  and  surgeon, 
since  this  knowledge  Is  the  basis  of  the  science  of  the  one 
and  the  art  of  the  other.  Now,  among  the  means  of  «c- 
quiring  this  knowledge,  one  of  the  most  direct  and  certain 
is  the  examination  of  the  external  ports  of  the  body.  There  are 
organs,  indeed,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  external  exa^ 
mination.  The  disordered  states  of  suchorgRtu  can  be  ascer* 
tained  only  by  symptoms.  The  diseases  of  such  on^s  do  not 
alter  the  external  appearance  of  the  body  ; they  afford  no  out- 
ward sign  by  which  the  inward  state  can  be  distinguished. 
But  whenever  the  situation  of  organs  is  such  as  to  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  external  examination,  this  mode  of 
investigating  their  disease*!  affections  is  the  simplest,  the 
readiest,  and  the  surest ; and  there  is  no  part  of  the  human 
bodv  so  well  adapted  for  this  kind  of  examination  as  the 
abdomen.  Its  walls  are  soft  and  yielding ; some  of  its  most  im- 
portant organs  lie  immediately  \ieneath  the  surface  : tliough 
they  cannot  be  seen  they  can  be  felt , and  several  of  their 
morbid  conditions  can  therefore  be  ascertained  with  clearness 
and  certainty. 

Not  only  are  some  of  the  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  they  are  even  strikingly  ex- 
pressed ; for  they  either  cause  a permanent  change  in  the 
ixmflguration  of  the  abdomen,  or  they  produce  a temporary 
alteration  of  its  natural  movements,  or  they  occasion  botn 
effects.  And  as  the  abdomen  affords  the  greatest  focility 
for  the  external  examination  of  its  contents,  so  the  varied 
and  extended  frinctjons  performed  by  its  oivans  render  this 
examination  of  paramount  importance.  liieTe  is  no  other 
part  of  the  body  in  which  so  many  different  organs  are 
crowded  together : in  which  they  lie  so  close  to  one  another ; 
in  which  they  are  so  much  intermixed ; in  which  they  are 
so  liable,  by  the  operation  of  internal  morbid  causes,  to 
be  removed  ftT»m  their  natural  situation ; in  which  the 
diseases  of  one  influence  by  sv  ropathy  to  so  great  an  extent 
the  state  of  others  : in  which  the  symptoms  or  signs  of  dis- 
ease are  so  numerous,  so  complex,  so  deceptive : in  which 
disease  is  so  apt  to  extinguish  or  embitter  life,  and  the  over- 
sight, or  the  misconception  of  which  proves  so  certainly  in- 
jurious, and  so  often  fatal. 

Both  in  the  male  and  in  the  female  it  often  happens  that 
diseases  nut  to  lie  ascertained,  or  at  any  rate  exceedingly 
apt  to  be  ov'erlooked,  or  mistaken,  if  the  region  of  the  part 
affected  be  covensl  with  its  ordinaiy*  clothing,  become  mani- 
fest the  moment  the  part  in  question  is  uncovered ; or  if  not, 
are  rendered  cbvimis  by  other  modes  of  inspection  to  which 
the  removal  of  the  clothing  is  indispensable.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  some  illustra- 
tion of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  information  to  be  derived 
from  an  external  exaniinatinn  of  the  abdomen,  when  care- 
fully and  accurately  performed,  were  it  only  to  remove  the 
obstacles  sometimes  opposed  to  this  examination  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  from  faW  delicac)’,  and  to  exhibit  the  mis- 
chiefs that  may  result  from  tlie  neglect  of  it,  on  the  part  of 
th^ractitioner,  whether  from  ignorance  or  from  indolence. 

Tne  external  examination  of  the  Abdomen,  or  the  Ex- 
ploration of  it,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  is  comprised  in 
simple  inspection,  manual  examination,  and  percussion. 

1.  The  simple  inspection  of  the  abdomen  often  affords 
valuable  information.  Tlie  mere  alteration  of  its  form  is 
sometimes  of  itself  sufficient  to  determine  the  seat  and  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  In  each  case  of  diseased  organs  the 
change  is  different ; in  each  it  is  peculiar,  and  even  charac- 
teristic.  The  abdomen  may  bo  affected  with  spasm,  os  in 
the  disease  called  oolic,  or  with  inflammation,  as  hi  the  dis- 
ease called  enteritis.  Life  may  depend  on  the  promptitude 
with  which  the  true  nature  of  the  affection  is  detected.  One 
set  of  remedies  is  required  for  one  of  these  diseases,  and  a 
totally  different  set  for  the  other.  Remedies  essential  to  the 

reservation  of  life,  if  the  duca.se  be  inflammation,  may  be 

estructive  of  life,  if  the  disease  bo  merely  spasm  ; and  if, 
under  the  notion  that  the  disease  is  spasm,  the  remedies 
proper  for  inflammation  be  not  cmployeii,  death  may  be  the 
consequence  of  the  error  in  less  than  twenty-four,  or  e*'im 
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tveWe,  hour*.  In  both  affections  the  pain  may  be  the  same : 
and  several  other  symptniu^i  may  be  similar,  but  tbo  fonu  of 
the  abdomen  may  bo  alone  sutheient  to  determine  the  true 
nature  of  tho  mmady  ; fur,  if  it  be  intlammation,  the  abdo- 
men will  be  rounded,  enlar}^,  and  distended ; while,  if  it 
be  spasm,  it  will  be  drawn  in  and  contracted.  There  are 
affections  wluch  place  life  in  the  must  imminent  dan^tor, 
especially  in  chikitvn,  in  which  it  is  didicult,  if  not  iiupusai- 
ble,  to  determine,  from  the  symptoms  alone,  whether  tlie 
seat  of  the  disease  he  in  the  brain,  or  in  the  inner  coat  of  the 
intestines.  Suppose  it  be  in  the  brain ; one  set  of  remedies 
are  required,  wluch  must  be  applied  to  the  head.  Supped; , 
it  be  in  the  intetitincs,  a different  sort  of  remedies  is  required, 
which  must  lie  upptii*d  to  the  belly.  An  index  is  auiuutimea 
affordufl  to  the  real  seal  of  Uie  disease,  by  the  muru  form  of 
the  abdomen  : whilo  its  ske,  combined  aith  its  iurm,  otlen«^ 
affords  a still  more  certain  j'uide  ; ancl  so  does  any  deviation 
from  its  natural  iiiovemenls. 

Manual  examination  affonlA  still  more  correct  and 
complete  information  relative  to  the  condition  of  tlic  abdomi- 
nal ortraas.  TIk^  the  u*nsion,  the  temperature,  tho 

MnsibiUt)'  of  tlie  alHlomcn,  the  prusemre  or  absence  of  unna- 
tural tumours,  or  morbid  irrowtlis  witliin  iu  cavity.  Uiu  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  fluids,  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  uitestinal  canal,  may  be  ascertained  with 
oonaidcrablo  precision  by  touch  combined  vriili  pressure. 
Increase  of  Icmperature  on  the  surface  of  tlie  body  is  a most 
imp<}rlanl  sijiti  of  internal  <li.sca.se.  IncrcaM*  of  temperature 
arises  from  a preternatural  increase  in  the  action  of  the  arte- 
ries, and  denoUts  intluumiatiun  of  tb<‘  part  atrcN-te<l.  All 
acutely  inllamed  organs  art'  laittcr  tlian  in  tlicir  natural 
state,  and  ii'tim  mlUmuiatiun  be  intense,  the  nei^hbouiiioud 
of  tho  intlanied  part  i,nvo»  U>  the  hand  the  examiner  tlic 
sensation  of  pungent  iH-at.  which  u>  always  a sign  not  only 
of  disease,  but  of  excecHlingly  M.‘vere  disease. 

Diminished  teiuperalure,  which  arises  from  diministie<l 
action  in  the  arteries,  and  an  overloaded  state  of  thl^  veins. 
IS  no  loss  important  >vs  a sign  of  disease.  It  always  denotes 
a must  daiigeitms  condition  of  the  system,  tlie  danger  being 
in  proportion  to  the  ouldnesa.  It  U tho  cuniH)iiiitaiit  of  the 
wont  fiinmi  of  fuver  wliich  are  ever  witnessed  m tliis  coun- 
t>7;  fever  with  a cold  skin  being  iucuiuporably  more 
alarming  than  fever  with  even  a pungently  but  skin.  In 
that  fatal  disease,  termed  Asiatic  cholera,  which  has  ordy 
been  known  since  the  year  1817,  the  hr^  the  most  sure, 
and  the  most  alarming  sign  of  the  invasion  of  the  malady, 
is  a coldness  of  the  system,  and  especially  of  the  abdomen, 
the  main  seat  of  the  malady ; and  it  is  invariably  found 
that  there  is  no  .sign  which  can  afford  a better  criterion 
of  the  extent  of  the  danger,  in  any  case,  than  the  dugrue  of 
oolduoM  of  tbo  system  in  general,  and  of  the  abdomen  iu 
particular. 

Thu  phyaiciaii  may  often  form  a judgment  as  to  the  seat, 
tho  nature,  and  the  extent  of  abdominal  disease,  ihim  the 
degree  of  sensibility  of  the  abdomen  to  pressure  witli  tlie 
hand ; and,  by  practice,  be  may  acquire  such  delicacy  of 
touch  as  to  bo  able  to  detect,  by  its  means  alone,  morbid 
changes,  even  in  deep-seatc’d  organs,  to  an  extent,  and  with 
a degree  of  precision  and  certainty,  fur  beyuud  what  is  com- 
monly behoved  by  practitioners. 

3.  That  mode  of  external  examination  of  the  body  termed 
percussion — namely,  the  iikkIc  of  eliciting  sounds  from  tho 
surface,  the  nature  of  the  sound  prvxluce<l  affording  a know- 
ledge of  the  ixmdition  of  the  pails  beneatli,  has  opened  to 
the  modem  practitioner  h noa'  source  of  information,  the 
careful  and  skilM  employment  of  wliich  has  afforded  prac- 
tical results  of  far  greater  precision  and  im|x>rt:iuce  than 
could  possibly  have  ^<en  anticipated.  This  mode  of  exami- 
nation it  usually  applied  to  diseases  of  the  chest,  but 
application  of  it  has  since  been  made  to  the  detectiou  of 
abdominal  disease.  M.  Piorry,  a Parisian  physician, 
has  attained  a world-wide  celebrity  for  his  pmctical 

Slication  of  the  discovery  of  .\nenbrugger;  but  the 
lished  results  of  his  inquiries  are  much  objured  by 
technicalities,  and  it  may  be  athnned  that  very*  few  of 
his  followers  have  been  able  to  verify  his  remarkaUe 
statements  in  reepect  of  the  detection  of  abdominal 
disease. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  this  subject  fur- 
ther. Our  object  has  oeeu  rutinT  to  awaken  than  to  satisiy 
curiosity ; rather  to  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
information  to  be  acquired,  than  to  supply  it.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  there  is  reason  to  congratulate  both 


tho  medical  profession  and  tho  public  on  the  renewed  attet 
tion  which  is  now  paid  to  tlie  external  or  the  physical  idgia 
of  internal  disca.se.  Tlie  e.xtemal  examination  of  the  body 
cun  never  smH?n>e<lc  other  iimmIcs  of  lnvi->ligation ; but  a 
may  often  afford  esj*cntial  aid  to  whatever  (ttber  hhkU'  it 
adopted ; and  somulimes  it  Is  ubsulutely  indispensable  to  tk 
success  of  any  other.  With  all  the  aals  that  can  bo 
to  the  task,  the  detiH;tion  of  internal  diseoM;  is  often  dimcul: 
and  very  often  uncertain,  and  tlie  enlightened  praotiUouer 
will  gladly  avail  liimself  of  every  resoun'e  wbicL  is  o|>cn  g 
liiiu,  and  will  endeavour  to  derive  from  each  tho 
information  it  can  l>e  made  to  aff  >rd. 

The  Fatlver  of  Physic  long  ag>  said,  ‘Certain  it  ts  tlui 
be  who  examinees  the  abdumeti  os  w ell  as  the  pulse,  is  muefc 
less  likely  to  l>e  deceived  than  he  wiu)  does  nut.'  And  t 
distinguished  author,  Baglivi,  has  conllnued  this  obstt- 
vation  of  HippiXTales  in  the  following  wiirds:-— * If  pbvM- 
ciaus  were  always  tu  examine  the  abdomen,  uism  first  v>u- 
ing  the  patient,  more  particularly  in  acute  diseases,  thrv 
would  a.shure<lly  commit  much  fewer  mistaki's  than  thev  dc 
at  present,  neglecting  this  method  of  exploration.  Tbi' 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  tlie  upper  part.s  of  the  abd— 
men  improves  vastly  both  our  trv’alinent  and  our  prognose*. 

ABDOMEN,  in  inMcta,  has  a somewhat  different  signi£- 
catiuu  from  the  same  term  w ben  applied  toother  animals,  beuif 
used  for  the  w hole  portion  of  the  body  of  an  imsecl  liohind  the 
corselet  (thnra^),  and  im-Iuding  the  back  as  vi  ell  us  the  bell) 
It  consists,  in  most  cases,  of  u numlver  nf  rings  without  am 
jointe*!  inembers  fur  locomotion.  :ind  uniformly  incloses  a 
portion  of  the  inUrstines,  though  som«*times  but  a very  smali 
one.  These  rings,  or  very  short  hollow  cylinders  are  seve- 
rally united  w-Uh  each  other  hy  a joint,  by  a membraue,  ur 
.soiuclimes  by  an  intiiuatc  junction,  the  exact  line  of  w hirl. 
i.s  not  very  apparent.  The  rings  in  somo  cases,  as  in  tht 
grub  of  the  chameleon  th , slide  into  one  another  like  tht 
I tubes  of  an  opera-glass.  Each  ring  is  U'chni<^lly  termed  i 
: segment  virtually  compoMsl  of  two  principal 

pieces,  whiclg  w hen  distinct,  are  termed  arches ; tho  up]>ef 
: tho  arch  of  the  laick,  the  under  the  arob  of  the  Itclly.  lo 
' some  cases  these  two  portions  are  not  distinct,  but,  when 
they  are  so,  tho  two  Ixirders  usually  roroc  into  contact. 
When  they  <lo  not,  but  remain  free,  one  usually,  more  or 
less,  overlaps  the  other  as  in  l»ees.  In  caterpillars,  grubs, 
and  wingles*  insects,  such  as  the  Ilea,  vv  ht're  tbe  joining  of 
the  corselet  with  the  alxlomen  is  not  apparent,  the  abdomeri 
may  always  be  known  by  the  legs  never  being  jointed  with 
it:  and  in  cateqiillars  it  usually  consists  of  all  ibe  body 
behind  the  six  fore  legs,  which  are  always  on  the  corselet. 

ABDOMINALES,  in  Zoology,  tbe  namo  of  a group  of 
Asheft,  to  which  different  naturalists  have  attarbad  a more  or 
less  extensive  signification,  according  to  the  {luticular  prin- 
ciplcK  of  their  several  systems.  The  system  of  ichthyologv' 
(the  knowledge  of  fishes)  of  LinnflQUs  is  founded  upon  the 
presence  and  position  of  the  ventral  fins  (those  of  the  belly) 
in  relation  to  tho  poctoral  (tliose  <4*  tho  breast) ; and  these 
he  justly  enough  regards  as  analogous  to  tlie  fere  and  hind 
members  of  quadnipcds,  and  to  the  wings  and  feet  of 
birds.  Unnsus  includes,  in  liis  order  Abdominales,  all 
those  siiecics  which  liave  the  ventral  fins  placed  beliind 
the  pectoral,  or  u{Km  the  abdomen,  the  cartilaginous 
fishes  alone  excepted ; which,  after  the  example  of  Hav, 
Willoughby,  and  Arte^  be  very  properly  consiaers  us  form- 
ing an  order  apart.  But  this  arrangement,  though  at  fint 
sight  plausible,  and  apparently  founded  upm  the  modifica- 
tions of  important  organs,  is,  in  reolitv,  cxtroinely  defective, 
and  of  little  assistance  in  studying  die  natural  alfinitios  of 
fishes.  The  different  nature  of  the  medium  in  which  these 
animals  move,  ncceasarily  induces  oorrespniding  modifi<*a- 
tkms  in  their  orgaiui  of  locomotion ; and  thus  it  happens, 
that  die  important  function  of  progremiou  which  in  the 
case  of  birds  and  mammals  Ls  |*crfbnued  entirely  by  tbe 
extremities,  is  in  tUhes  eridenUy  executed  by  tbe  tail 
whilst  the  fin  of  the  fish  and  the  tail  of  the  bird  have 
analogous  u.ses  in  balancing  the  animals.  The  tins,  again,  be 
it  observed,  have  but  a very  slight  influence  upon  the  nature 
of  fishes,  compared  with  t^t  which  the  extremities  exerdse 
upon  latid-aniinals ; and  hence  it  is  that  the  Lionean  system 
ot  ichthyology',  founded  upon  these  modifications,  fails 
altogether  in  aimngiog  the  different  genera  aud  spraes  of 
this  class  of  animals  according  to  theM  natural  affinities. 

M.  Cuvier,  perceiving  the  deficiency  of  the  Limusan 
system  in  this  respect,  revives  the  more  correct  and  natural 
arrangement  of  Artedi ; and  after,  first  of  all,  dividing  the 
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rimsft  of  Oflhee  into  the  three  irreet  ordare  - CbondropterygM, 
ArantbopteryTu,  and  Malacopterypi,  according  Ui  the  oarti- 
taffinoiu  or  ua^ua  nature  of  their  skeletons  and  fins,  after- 
wards applies  the  phnciplea  of  Linnrcus.  or  the  relati%e  puei* 
tion  of  tTO  pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  to  subdivide  the  last  of 
these  orders  into  fhmilics.  In  its  present  ac«cptati<au  there- 
fore,  the  term  ahdnminales  denotes  a family,  or  subili\'iskm 
of  raalacopteni'j^us.  or  Wfft-flnned  fishes,  only  ; and.  in  this 
restricted  sense,  inchidos  the  irreatcr  number  of  the  fresh- 
water species,  as  well  as  those  which,  like  the  salmon,  pf'rio- 
dically  from  the  ocean  to  <leposit  their  spawn  in 

frosh-water  lakes  and  rivers.  M.  Cu\*ier  stihdivulcs  this 
family  into  five  subordinatr  (rnnips,  all  of  which  ho  has 
tlefin^  by  appropriate  and  unt^quivoral  characters.  He 
denominates  these  subfamilies,  <*yprinoVdes,  siluniYde^.  sal- 
luonoTdes.  clupooTtles,  and  lucioVdos  resportivuly,  fn>in  the 
carps,  silures,  salmons,  herrines,  and  pikes.  tht>  typical  ; 
genera  from  which  their  characters  ore  severally  taken.  I 


Salmon,  flmi  m a Bp«riBco  of  the  faBillT  of  Alidatninalw. 


ABDUCTION  (from  o6,  from  or  off,  and  duro.  to  lead) 
is  an  unlawful  taking  away  of  tlie  person  of  another,  whether 
of  child,  wife,  ward,  heiress,  or  w<pfnen  cenorally. 

AnoucTioN  o/  child. — (S»»c  Kidnappixo). 

AnDOCTinjf  of  u4/e  may  be  either  by  open  \iidenco,  or 
by  fraud  and  pernuasion,  thnuirh  t)>e  law  in  both  oases  sup- 
poses fi>rce  and  constraint.  The  remedy  given  to  the  hu>- 
i>apd  in  such  a case  is  on  action,  by  which  he  may  rec'over, 
not  tlie  possession  of  his  wife,  but  damages  for  taking  her 
away ; and  also,  by  statute  of  .3  Edward  1..  c.  13,  the  nffemler 
sbaU  be  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and  fined  at  the  pleasure 
t>f  the  king.  The  husband  is  abu>  entitle<l  to  recover  damages 
against  such  as  persuade  and  entk*e  the  wife  to  live  separate 
from  him  without  sufficient  cause. 

AanocTiON  of  trard,  A gtianlian  is  entitled  t)  an 
action  if  hts  ward  be  taken  from  him.  hut  f>r  the  damages 
recovered  in  such  action  he  must  act'ount  to  his  ward  when 
the  ward  comes  of  age.  This  action  is  now  nearly  sup»*r- 
»eded  by  a mure  speedy  and  suuimary  luellttKl  of  redressing 
all  complaints  relative  to  guanlians  and  wards, — namely,  by 
application  to  the  Court  of  Chance^*,  which  is  the  supreme 
Sfuardian  uf  all  persons  under  age  in  the  kingdom. 

Abduction  of  funrentt.  By  a late  statute,  passed  in  the 
9th  year  of  George  IV.,  the  abduction  of  any  woman  against 
her  will,  who  may  have  property  either  in  possession  or  ex- 
pectation, is  declared  to  be  a felony,  and  punishable  by 
iransportation  for  life  or  a shorter  period,  or  Ui  be  imprisonefl 
fir  any  period  not  exceeding  fiiur  years  with  or  without  hard 
labour.  I n addition  to  this  punishment  of  the  uficndcr.  the 
ntarriage,  when  obtained  by  means  uf  force,  may  be  set 
uide  on  that  ground.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the 
Uv  will  construe  fraud  into  force ; and,  consequently,  in 
oDe  case,  where  both  the  abduction  and  marriage  were 
voluntary  in  fact,  they  were  held  in  law  to  be  firciWe,  the 
consent  to  both  having  been  obtained  bv  fraud. 

Abduction  of  tromcn  gtmerally.  T^’  forcible  abduction 
and  marriaitc  of  women  is  a felony.  Here,  and  in  the  case 
<if  stealing  an  heiress,  the  usual  rule  that  a wife  shall  not 
spve  evidence  fbr  or  against  her  husband  is  deported  from, 
fcr  in  such  case  the  woman  ran  with  no  propriety  be 
reckoned  a wife  where  a main  ingredient,  i.  c.  ner  consent, 
was  wanting  to  the  contract  of  marriagi.*;  bcMdes  which 
there  U anowicr  rule  of  law.  that  ‘ a man  shall  not  take  a<l- 
^tago  of  his  own  wrong,'  which  would  obviously  be  done 
here,  if  ho  who  carries  off  a woman  wmW,  by  fiirrihly  mar- 
rying her,  prevent  her  from  being  evidence  against  him, 
*ben  she  was  perhaps  the  only  witness  to  the  fort. 

ABEL,  the  second  son  uf  Adam.  Some  inteqircters  have 
maintained  that  he  was  the  twin  brother  of  Cain,  but  appa- 
rently without  any  authority  from  the  language  of  Scripture. 
His  history  is  oontainud  in  the  fiturth  chapter  of  Genesis,  where, 
are  izifonned,  that  he  being  a keeper  of  slicep,  while 


I Cain  was  a tiller  of  the  ground,  the  two  brothers  offered 
I sacrifices  together  to  tlie  l.A)rd;  the  former  bringing  of  the 
fruit  of  the  ground  for  that  puipose,  and  the  latter  of  the 
firstlings  uf  his  Hock.  The  offering  uf  Abel  alone  was  ao- 
eept«l : and  the  preference  thus  shown  so  excited  tlw  onw 
and  anger  of  Cain,  that  a.s  they  were  together  in  the  field, 
he  rose  up  against  his  brother  and  slew  him : thus  for  the 
first  time  stsnning  tho  eartli  with  human  bkxtd.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for  suppcMing  that  God  was 
pleased  with  Abel's  sacrifice,  and  offended  with  that  of 
Cain,  on  account  uf  tho  difference  that  there  was  between 
the  offerings  of  which  they  were  severally  composed.  It 
would  rather  appear  that  it  was  the  opposite  characters  of 
the  two  brothers  which  made  the  sacriflw  nf  the  one  accept- 
able,  and  that  of  the  other  tlio  reverse.  This  view  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  epithet  which  our  Saviour  applies  to 
Aliel  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Matthew, 

Abel : and  also  by  the  reason  expre-ssly  assigned  for  Cain's 
onmity  to  his  b^her.  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Pint 
E]iistle  of  John,  where  we  are  told  that  he  slew  him.  'be- 
cause his  own  work.s  wi>ro  evil,  and  his  brother's  righteous.' 

.\ BEL  (CHARLES  FREDERICK),  a native  of  Ger* 
many,  and  a pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach,  was  much  distui- 
zmshed  as  a ntmposer  and  performer  in  the  middle  and 
Inwards  the  end  of  the  lost  centun-.  He  sened  fbr  some 
years  in  the  celebrated  band  of  the  Electoral  King  of  Poland, 
at  Dresden : but.  his  talents  being  very  inwloquately  ro- 
warded,  he  quitted  that  sendee,  in  1758,  with  only  three 
dnllors  in  his  pocket,  and  reachefl  England  the  fiAlowing 
year,  where  he  soon  met  with  emniuragement  that  did  not 
en«l  in  empty  praise.  When  the  queen  of  Oeom  III.  had 
her  establisKmcnt  fixed,  Abel  was  appointed  chamber- 
tmisician  on  it,  at  a salarv  of  200/.  per  annum  : and  shnrtlv 
after  he  united  with  J.  Christian  Bach  in  forming  a weekly 
suliscription  concert,  which  for  many  years  continued  to  be 
highly  patronised  and  liberally  supporte<l.  His  chief  instru- 
ment was  the  viol  da  gamha,  a small  rioloncello  with  six 
'strings,  now  fallen  into  disuse.  With  this  he  produced  an 
efT«?ct  on  his  auditors  which  scarcely  any  one  since  has  been 
able  to  achieve  on  bowed  instruments,  and  principally  by 
means  of  his  adagif»^>  f’T  slow  movements.  * His  com- 
jKisitkins,'  Dr.  Burney  tells  us,  'were  easy  and  elegantly 
simple;  for  he  used  to  say,  “I  do  not  choose  to  be  always 
'tniggling  with  difficulties,  and  playing  with  all  my  might,” 
In  nothing  was  he  so  superior  to  all  other  rousKians,*  the 
hi>torian  of  Music  adds,  ‘ as  in  writing  and  plaving  an 
'uhigio ; in  which  the  most  pleasing  yet  Warned  modu- 
lation, the  richest  harmony,  and  the  most  elegant  and 
P'dished  melody,  were  all  expressed  with  such  feeling,  taste, 
and  science,  that  no  musical  production  or  perfbnnance  with 
which  I was  then  acquainted  seemed  to  approach  nearer 
perfbetion.'  (Hiift.  qf  Mustr,  voLiv.)  The  critic,  however, 
of  the  present  d;«-,  who  has  compositions  of  tho  same 
kind  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Clcmenti,  Dussek, 
and  Cramer,  &c.,  fresh  in  his  meroor)',  will  not  denv  the 
vast  superiority  of  these  later  productions.  Abel — judjpng 
him  by  his  remains — possessed  more  ta.stc  than  imagina- 
tion — more  knowledgi*  of  his  art,  and  elegance  in  his 
manner  of  pcrftmiance,  than  rigour  of  coneeptWn.  Even 
Dr.  Burney  admits  that  ‘his  later  productions,  compared 
with  lht*se  of  younger  comp»ist*rs,  appeared  s*’mcwhat  Kn- 
gviid  and  mohoUmous. ' But  we  suspix^t  the  fact  to  be, 
that  they  were  more  awurately  estimated  when  compared 
with  the  pnxluctions  of  a more  advancc<l  age.  Abel  was 
intemperate  in  the  use  of  fermented  liquors,  and  brought 
liis  life  U)  a hastv  close  in  the  vear  1787. 

ABEL  (NIELS-HENRI).  bom  1802;  died  1 829 ; aged 
twenty-six  years  and  a-hulf.  If  wo  cannot  place  liim  in  tlie 
first  rank  of  analysts,  it  is  bec*ause  his  early  death  prevented 
his  competing  witli  tlie  great  names  uf  the  age  in  that  de- 
partment in  the  quantity  of  his  labours.  But  his  first 
essavs,  oompaivl  with  those  of  the  best  niothcmalicians, 
suflkiently  indicate  a talent  which  would  have  plarc<l  its 
possesstir  high  in  the  rnnk-s  of  science.  He  was  born  in  the 
prnrince  of  Christiansand  in  Norway,  where  his  father  was  a 
poor  clergyman.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  the  cathedral 
scho<d  of  Christiania,  and  at  tho  age  of  sixteen  showed  a 
decided  turn  for  scientific  pursuits.  In  1821  he  entered 
tho  universiri , and  soon  afterwanU  published  lus  first  essay. 
In  1824  the  *gi»vemment  gave  him  an  allowance  of  600  dol- 
lars, to  enable  him  to  travel.  He  went,  accordingly,  through 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  andformetlan  ocquainlnnoe 
i with  M.  CrePe,  in  whose  journal,  and  in  the  Af^trfmtmixrht 
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Naekrichtm  of  Profe^r  Sohumacher>  rnoxt  of  bis  works  are 
publishad.  On  lus  return,  after  two  years  of  absence,  he 
was  appointed  Profe^nor  in  the  University,  which  post  he 
held  till  his  death,  which  was  brought  on  by  over-exer< 
tion  in  his  public  duties. 

Abel  has  linked  his  name  to  a remarkable  discovery.  It 
is  well  known  that  no  fcen^al  solution  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered of  any  class  of  oauations  above  the  fourth  degree, — 
t^t  is,  no  problem  has  nitherto  been  solved,  in  whKh  the 
quantity  sought  has  been  multiplied  by  itself  more  than 
three  times,  in  the  conditions  uf  the  question.  Some  parti- 
cular cases  only  have  boon  fully  investigated,  and  though 
all  can  be  solved  with  more  than  sufficient  nearness  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  yet  a general  and  exact  solution  has  never 
been  found.  Abel  showed  that  such  a solution  never  could 
be  found,  that  the  roots  of  an  equation  of  the  fifth  degree  and 
upwards  did  not  admit  of  any  general  algebraical  expression. 

While  the  researches  of  Abel  on  elliptic  functions  excite 
the  attention  of  all  mathematicians,  the  elementary  student 
may  judge  of  the  elegance  of  liis  analytical  style,  from  a 
paper  on  tlic  convergence  of  series  in  Crelle's  Journal,  io 
which  some  results,  hitherto  unnoticed,  seem  to  lie  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  subject  M.  Crelle  calls  him,  with  jus- 
tice, one  of  those  geniuses  who  appear  but  once  in  a cen- 
tury. 

His  works,  written  in  French,  have  been  edited  by 
Profeaur  Holmboe,  his  teacher.  (2  vols.  Christiania, 
1889.) 

ABELARD,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  the 
twelfth  century,  both  for  his  extraordinary  talents  and  his 
misfortunes,  was  bom  at  Palais,  a little  town  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nantes,  in  the  year  1U79.  His  fiither,  a gen- 
tleman of  fortune,  and  of  considerable  merit,  spared  no 
expense  for  the  education  of  hU  son.  Looming,  having 
begun  to  revive  a second  time  in  the  preceding  centurv*,  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  France  towards  the  end  uf  the 
eleventh  ; and  Brittany  was  not  behind  the  general  improve- 
ment. Tbc  far-&mcd  Roscelin  was  from  that  countty, 
though  he  was  not  the  master  of  Abelard,  as  many  writers 
have  asserted. 

But  Brittany,  fruitful  as  she  wras  in  celcbmlcd  teachers, 
was  soon  too  narrow  a field  for  Abelard,  who  had  already 
learnt  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  ].atin  ; and  accordingly  Iro 
went  to  Paris,  whose  University  was  the  resort  of  crowds 
of  students  from  all  parts  uf  Europe.  Guillaume  de  Cham- 
peaux,  the  most  skilful  dialectician  uf  the  age,  numbered 
Abelard  among  his  pupils.  But  tlie  pupil  soon  surpassed 
his  master,  and  in  the  dialectic  struggles  of  the  day,  he 
often  challenged  him  to  public  disputations,  so  common  in 
the  twelfth  centur>-.  in  which  the  youthful  pupil  frequently 
vanquished  liis  more  tried  and  experienced  antagonist.  After 
this  success,  ho  l>ecamc  so  puflbd  up  with  vanity,  that  he  made 
enemies  of  all  around  him.  His  tutors,  and  many  uf  his  fellow 
pupils,  became  disgusted  with  him,  and  Abelard  retired  to 
Mehm.  But  even  here  the  anger  of  his  exasperated  mas- 
ter brought  him  into  many  troubles:  in  spite  of  which, 
however,  a great  number  of  pupils  left  Do  C'hampeaux  to 
attend  the  lessons  uf  the  rival  professor  at  Meluu.  This 
success  iudured  Abelard  to  change  his  residence,  and  to 
remove  nearer  Paris,  as  the  storm  was  now  somewhat 
abated.  But  his  arduous  labours  hud  so  much  injured  his 
health,  although  he  was  then  scarcely  twent)’-two  years  of  age, 
that  he  w'as  ubliged,  fur  some  time,  to  discontinue  his  public 
lessons,  and  to  seek,  by  repose,  and  breathing  his  native  air, 
to  restore  his  declining  constitution.  After  the  lapse  of  some 
years,  he  came  Wk  to  Pari.s,  where  he  found  that  his  powerful 
antagonist  had  ceded  his  chair  to  a man  of  very  inferior 
talents,  who  was  all  at  once  deserted  by  his  pupils  on  the 
rc-appearance  of  Abelard.  This  unforeseen  circumstance 
forced  De  Champeaux  to  enter  again  into  the  arena,  there 
to  dispute  with  this  scholastic  Achilles,  by  whom  he  was 
again  conquered,  and  compelled  for  ever  to  leave  the  field. 
Family  affairs  obliged  Abelard  to  withdraw  from  the  scene 
of  his  triumphs : and  his  conquered  rival  was  at  the  same 
time  appointed  to  the  sec  of  Ch£lons*sur-Marne.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  event,  Abelard,  at  his  return,  did  not 
resume  his  dialectic  lessons : he  went  to  Laon.  in  order  to 
study  divinity  there,  under  the  direction  of  Anselme ; but 
his  pride  a:ia  his  v'anitv  having  led  him  to  commit  the  same 
&ults  there  which  he  ^d  committed  at  Paris,  he  suffered 
nearly  the  .same  severe  consequences.  The  disciple  of 
Anselme  put  himself  forward  as  the  master:  taught  divi- 
nity to  the  pupils,  and,  still  more,  taught  them  to  despise 


Anselme,  who,  indeed,  was  unfit  for  his  station,  and  alU^ 
gether  inferior  to  Abelard.  The  latter  ccoupared  him  to  a 
tree  of  promising  appearance  at  a distance,  on  account  of  its 
thick  foliage,  but  whoso  nearer  view  disappoints  us.  when 
we  find  it  Ixwrs  no  fruit  [Abel.,  Eptti.pnma.]  However. 
Anselme  had  power  enough  to  have  him  expelled  from 
Laon,  which  he  soon  effects.  Abelard  now  rc-appeared  in 
Paris,  but  as  professor  of  divinity,  and  in  a few  days  he  wu» 
better  attended  by  pupils  than  when  previously  most  success- 
ftil.  He  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  most  eminent  scholars 
of  his  age  : Gui  du  Chfitel.  who  became  Pope  Celestin  II.  : 
the  still  more  famed  St.  Bernard;  and  above  all,  the  illus- 
trious John  of  Salisbury.  Enriched  by  this  extraordinary 
success,  and  intoxicated, by  his  fortune,  he  now  gave  way  to 

Sssions  of  a different  kind.  He  cast  his  eyes  on  the  fair 
eloise,  niece  of  Fulbert,  a canon  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris, 
and  from  that  moment  he  thought  of  nothing  but  seducin)^ 
her.  In  order  the  more  readily  to  accomplish  his  ends,  he 
proposed  to  the  unsuspecting  uncle  to  receive  him  into  hi.s 
nouse  as  a boarder,  and  he  promised  to  give,  in  exchange, 
all  the  instruction  which  he  might  consider  his  niece  to 
require.  The  canon,  who  was  anxious  that  Heloise  should 
be  a star  amongst  the  Icarnetl  of  the  age,  and  who  was 
rather  parsimonious,  was  delighted  to  see  his  ardent  wish 
likely  to  be  accomplished,  and  that,  too,  without  expense. 
It  was  exactly  as  if,  according  to  Abelard’s  own  words,  the 
* shepherd  himself  had  introduced  the  wolf  into  the  fold.' 
Amongst  the  things  taught  by  Abelard  to  his  ardent  pupil, 
the  art  of  love  was  the  chief ; and  very  soon  the  fair  uis- 
ciple  surpassed  her  master.  Their  love  was  published  all 
over  Paris,  before  the  good  canon  suspected  anything 
wrong ; but  the  negligence  of  Abelanl  in  attendmg  to 
his  s^olastic  duties,  excited  so  generally  the  satirical  cln- 
mours  of  tho  students,  and  became  so  universally  the  topic 
of  conversation  at  Paris,  that  at  last  the  eyes  of  the  uncle 
were  opened  to  the  consequences  of  his  indiscretion.  Ilia 
niece,  whose  shame  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  tied 
to  Brittany,  and  hid  herself  under  the  roof  of  Abelard  s 
sister,  where  she  gave  birth  to  » boy,  who  was  called 
Astrolabus : but  the  child  died.  Fulbert,  enraged  at  this 
discovery,  demanded  the  marriage  of  Heloise.  Abelanl, 
although  ordained,  yielded  to  his  threats,  as  dk)  Heloiso 
herself,  but  with  a groat  deal  more  reluctance.  She  seems 
to  have  been  not  so  much  actuated  by  any  improper  motives 
(as  so  many  romantic  writers,  who  have  disfigui^  hi>tory. 
under  the  pretext  of  embellishing  it,  have  been  pleased  to 
repeat),  as  because  she  thought  that  this  union,  being  made 
public,  would  infallibly  ruin  the  fortune  of  Abelanl.  and 
destroy  that  which  was  above  all  things  dear  to  her — the 
present  and  ftiture  glory  of  her  illustrious  lover.  She  wAtte 
a letter  to  Abelard,  to  dissuade  him  from  the  roarriago, 
which  is  full  of  the  must  eloquent  expressions.  At  last  it 
was  agreed  that  the  marriage  should  be  performed  at  Paris, 
and  kept  secret.  But  Fulbert,  who  was  impatient  that  the 
honour  of  his  family  should  no  longer  be  the  subject  of  public 
scandal,  lost  no  time  in  making  the  marriage  as  public  uh 
possible.  Heloise,  convinced  that  the  glory  of  her  hud.uud 
was  endangered  by  their  marriage  being  known.  dcniL-d  it 
in  the  strongest  manner.  Her  uncle,  enraged  at  bci- 
ubstinory,  in  w hich  he  thought  her  encouraged  by  Al>clunU 
swore  to  revenge  himself  at  least  on  his  niece,  who  was  at 
that  time  residing  with  him.  Abelanl,  being  infonned  how 
cruelly  Heloise  was  treated  by  Fulbert,  look  her  away,  iintj 
plai'ed  her  in  the  convent  uf  Argentcuil,  near  Pari«.  Ful- 
bert, believing  that  Abelanl  wanted  to  make  a nun  of  hin 
wife,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a mistress,  vowcnl  a rnid  vengeance, 
which  he  was  soon  enabled  to  execute.  He  bribcsl  the  valet 
of  Abelanl  to  admit  two  wretches  into  the  bed*room  of  hi» 
roaster  at  midnight,  who  mutilated  him  in  the  most  atro- 
cious manner.  *1116  miscreants  were  punished  after  tho 
cruel  fashion  of  the  age ; and  the  canon  was  condemned  to 
lose  all  his  fortune,  and  was  banished  from  Paris.  Heloise 
took  the  veil  at  Argenteuil,  and  Abelard  went  to  bury  hiss 
grief  and  his  shame  under  the  monastic  garment  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis.  But  be  did  nut  there  find  the  repose 
which  be  sought.  The  monks  of  that  convent  soon  hated 
him.  on  account  of  the  freedom  with  which  ho  reproac)iccl 
them  for  their  dissolute  habits,  and  for  his  having  had  the 
temerity  to  assert,  and  to  prove,  that  their  great  potrun, 
St.  Dionysius, or  St.  Denis,  was  not  the  Areepagite.  v/lio  w an 
then  as  generally  believed  to  be  the  patron  of  that  church, 
as  the  reverse  is  now  universally  known  to  be  the  fact.  Hut 
this  opioioo  of  his,  well-founded  us  it  was,  shocked  the  pr«- 
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of  the  monks,  being  contrary  to  the  legends  and 
miracles  of  the  abbey,  and,  as  such,  was  conside^  as  sub- 
versive of  the  privileges  of  the  order.  The  in&luated  monks, 
eni^ed  at  the  pretended  heresy  of  his  work  on  the  Trinity, 
which  was  publicly  burnt  in  council  at  Soissons,  in  1121,  and 
still  more  at  his  ‘ treacherous  ' assertions  about  St.  Denis, 
accused  him  to  the  king  of  high  treason. 

To  escape  from  the  impending  danger,  the  unfortunate 
A.belard  tied,  and  took  refhge  near  Troyes,  placing  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Count  of  Champagne,  that 
country  being  then  indmndent  of  the  crown  {Du  Cange), 
aa  to  judicial  power.  Here  be  built  the  celebrated  Oratory 
of  Paiaclet,  where  a number  of  pupils  ramc  again  to  him 
in  his  solitude,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  resume  his  lec- 
tures. Amongst  these  pupils  came  two  fiirious  fknatics, 
whom  his  enemies  had  incited  against  him,  and  who  soon 
diaoovered  fresh  theological  errors;  this  provoked  his  en- 
mged  calumniators  to  still  fiirtber  persecution  of  Abelai^ 
till,  about  this  time,  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  Rruis, 
near  Vannes,  in  Brittany,  elected  him  their  superior.  But . 
here  again,  as  at  St.  Denis,  his  endeavours  to  establish 
order,  and  to  suppress  the  licentiousness  which  prevailed  in 
that  monastery,  drew  on  him  the  implacable  hatred  of  the 
monks,  who,  having  first  tried  to  ruin  his  character  by 
calumny,  afterwards  even  attempted  his  life  by  poison. 
Helolse  ^so  was  not  without  her  snare  of  troubles ; for  she 
was  expelled,  with  the  rest  of  the  nuns,  from  the  convent 
of  A^nteuil.  on  account  of  the  scandalous  disorders  which 
prevailed  there,  although,  notwithstanding  the  calumnies 
which  were  circulated  against  her,  she  had  conducted  her- 
self with  the  strictest  propriety. 

In  this  destitute  condition,  Abelard  gave  her  the  Oratory 
of  Paraclet ; and  after  eleven  years  of  separation,  saw  her 
there  at  the  consecration  of  tlie  community.  Her  exemplary 
conduct  procured  her  genoial  admiration,  and  partieuUrly 
that  of  the  bishop ; while  Abelard  himself  governed  the 
convent  by  his  occasional  visits,  by  his  advice,  and  by  his 
letters,  which  are  still  preserved,  and  which  very  curiously 
prove  that  be  encouraged  the  nuns  not  only  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Scripture,  but  also  to  study  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  lanpiagcs,  in  which  Holoise  had 
the  reputation  of  1>eing  a pronaent.  Hcluise's  love  being, 
as  was  suspected,  by  no  means  extinguished,  notwithstand- 
ing her  having  taken  the  veil,  tho  visits  of  Abelard  to  the 
Paiaclet  gave  rise  to  some  scandal.  Being  still  accused  of 
heresy  by  bis  inveterate  enemies,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
St  Bernard,  ho  resolved  to  defend  himself  in  full  council, 
which  he  accordingly  did  at  Sens.  The  king,  Louis  Vll., 
was  desirous  of  bemg  present,  to  hear  tho  defence  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a man.  Notwithstanding  his  eloquence,  ho  was 
condemned  in  lUO.  as  be  hod  been  oefore  in  1121.  Perse- 
cuted. it  nmy  be  said,  rather  for  his  boldness  and  freedom  of 
thought  than  for  his  errors  in  theology,  he  desired  to  appeal 
to  the  pope,  and  on  his  way  to  the  pontiff,  was  stoppea  at 
Cluni.  near  Macon,  by  Peter  the  venerable,  who  tried  to 
soothe  his  grief,  and  to  appease  lus  enemies.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  b^mo  reconciled  to  St  Bernard ; and  consigning 
himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  the  closest  retirement  he 
died  two  years  utter,  in  1142,  at  the  Priory  of  St  Marcel, 
having,  by  his  sincere  repentance,  hU  resignation,  and  good 
conduct,  excited  the  adniirution  of  the  monks  and  tbe  clergy 
of  France.  Hu  was  buried  at  Paraclet  and  the  remains  of 
Ueloise  were  interrud  in  the  same  tomb,  twenty-one  years 
after.  Since  1817,  tbe  reraaina  of  both  have  reposed  in  Pare 
k Chaise,  under  a beautiful  Gothic  tomb,  originally  erected 
by  the  sculptor  Lenoir  in  the  garden  of  his  own  mu-seum. 

In  Abelard's  time,  scholastic  instruction  wag  divided  into 
two  courses:  tho  one.  the  ‘ trivium,'  containing  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  dialectics  or  philosophy ; the  other,  the 
* quadrivium,'  comprising  arithmetic,  music,  g^metiy,  and 
astronomy.  Abeleud  understood  all  these  sciences  m the 
peatest  perfection,  for  his  time,  and  thereby  obtained  from 
ois  contemporaries  the  title  of  tbe  all -accomplished  master. 
He  was  considered  to  be  the  only  person  who  understood 
the  WTitings  of  Ari.stutle,  which  h^  been  unknown  in 
France  until  tho  preceding  century,  when  they  were  com- 
municated through  tho  learned  Jerbert,  who.  travelling  in 
iipaia,  had  Icamt  them  fiom  the  Arabians.  Notwithstand- 
iog  all  that  has  been  said  of  Abelard’s  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  it  is  now  well  ascertained  that 
the  Greek  text  did  not  exist  at  that  period  in  France,  and 
that  there  were  only  p^ial  Latin  translations  from  the 
Artbie.  All  the  qiiotalions  of  Abelard  from  Aristotle,  in 


every  part  of  liis  works,  are  invariably  in  Latin,  as  well  in 
the  printed  edition  of  Abelard  as  in  the  throe  different  MS. 
copies  which  wu  have  scon  of  liis  works  in  the  British 
Museum. 

In  estimating  Abelard's  acquirements  we  must  judge  of 
them  by  tbe  age  in  which  he  lived.  Scholastic  philosophy 
and  tluMlogy  were  then  tbe  highest  branches  of  leammg, 
and  it  was  Abelard's  praise  to  have  suiqsassed  in  these  all 
bis  contemporaries.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  thit  renowned 
disputant  by  wliat  remains  of  him,  we  fear  our  judgment 
would  be  rather  unfavourable.  Among  the  Lansduwne  MSS. 
of  the  British  Museum  the  reader  may  see  a copy  of  two  of 
Abelard's  dialogues,  one  between  a Christian  and  a Jew, 
the  other  between  a Christian  and  a philosopher.  Words 
arc  wanting  to  express  the  utter  insipidity  and  absence  of 
all  taste,  energy,  or  life,  which  these  spiritless  compositions 
display ; nor  ran  we  concede  to  them  tbe  praise  of  being 
written  in  Latin  which  will  bear  the  test  of  strict  exami- 
nation. The  crime  of  Abelard,  for  such  we  must  call  it, 
and  his  misfortunes,  have  given  to  his  name  a cele- 
brity. to  which  we  conceive  most  men  would  prefer  an 
hiMimrable  obscurity.  Pope's  well-known  epistle  of  He- 
loisc  to  Abelard,  which  is  animated  with  tho  glowing 
fervor  of  tbe  unfortunate  luvera,  while  it  is  tainted  with  tlm 
impure  imagination  of  the  poet,  has  made  the  name  of 
Atwlard  familiar  to  those  who  are,  perhaps,  only  imperfectly 
arquainted  with  his  true  historv. 

Tlie  real  historic  interest  ot  Abelard's  life  turns  on  tbe 
state  of  knowledge  during  tho  age  in  which  he  acuuired  his 
reputation.  The  works  of  Abelard  were  once  thougnt  worthy 
to  be  put  in  tho  Index  by  the  Inquisition  of  Maorid,  which 
is  almost  the  only  thing  we  know  in  their  fkvour.  As  to 
the  question  whether  Abelard  himself  knew  Greek,  we  are 
inclinotl  to  think  that  be  did  to  a certain  extent,  but  whether 
be  was  well  acquainted  with  any  Greek  authors,  except  per- 
haps the  New  Testament,  seems  to  us  doubtftil.  That  he 
knew  some  parts  of  Aristotio  and  Plato,  both  of  them  pro- 
bably through  translations,  is  pretty  certain.  In  the  printed 
edition  of  Abelanl's  works  (1616)  a few  Greek  words  occur 
hero  and  thcrc(pp.  241,  244,  247,  831),  which,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  remarks  upon  them,  undoubtedly  prove,  if 
these  passages  really  were  in  his  MSS.,  as  we  believe  they 
were,  that  he  must  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language.  It  appears  that  Greek  was  always  studied  in 
France  during  tne  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  cen- 
tunes ; though  it  was  very  imperfectly  known,  and  confined 
to  a few  schools.  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  at  that  time,  were  both 
better  known  than  Greek.  The  occasional  visits  of  Ons>k 
priests  into  Western  Europe  served  to  keep  alivu  a certain 
degree  of  knowledge  of  this  language. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  Abelard,  is  Petri  Abo'Iardt 
et  Heloiete  Conjure  eju*  Opera,  nunc  primum  edita  ex 
MSS.  codd.  Pni^itci  Amboent.  Paris,  1616.  in  4to. 

The  edition  in  the  British  Museum,  though  it  is  in  &ct 
that  of  Amboise,  hears  the  title  of  Andrte  Quercetani 
(Andri  Duchesne),  as  do  several  other  copies.  Andris 
Duchesne  is  the  author  of  the  Notes  and  Commentaries  at 
the  end.  There  is  a number  of  other  editions,  amongst 
which  is  that  of  tbe  l.«tters  published  by  Bastion,  2 vols. 
12mo,  Paris,  1782,  with  tbe  text  and  translation;  that  of 
Fournier,  1796.  with  a Life  of  Abelard,  by  M.  Delaunay, 
3 vols.  4to. . that  of  Richard  Rawlinsuii,  London,  1714, 
8va  : that  of  Oxford  1728.  Brunet,  in  bis  Manual,  gives 
an  incomplete  list  of  them. 

Tho  principal  sources  from  which  we  have  drawn  this 
article  ore,  first,  the  Liierary  Hittory  of  Frarxee,  from  page  2U 
to  225,  vol.  ix. ; Buulet  Critical  Dictiorutry  (Amsterdam 
edit.).  1740.  4 vols.  folio:  the  Unwer»al  Biogrt^y ; and  the 
fVrirfu  of  Abelard,  complete,  Paris,  1616,  4to. 

ABELE  TREE,  in  Botany,  the  English  name  of  the 
Populus  alba.— (Soo  Populus.) 

ABELMOSCHUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  Mallow 
tribe,  usually  referred  to  Hibiecus,  which  see.  It  consists  of 
plants  having  showy  white,  rose-coloured,  or  yellow  fiow  ers, 
with  a rich  di^p  purple  or  brown  centre.  The  name  is  an 
alteration  of  the  Ar^ic  habb  cl  miek,  or  musk-seed,  accord- 
ing to  Forskahl. 

ABENCERAGES,  is  the  name  given  bv  Spanish  chroni- 
clers and  romance  writers  to  a noble  family  m the  Arabic 
kingtkim  of  Granada,  several  members  of  which  distinguished 
themselves  during  the  period  immediatoU^rcceding  tbe  fall 
of  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  Spain.  history  of  tbe 

Aboncerages  is  mtimately  connected  with  that  of  w then 
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rbijmintf  dynast)’ of  Grenada.  In  the  year  1423  of  our  era 
died  Vus»uf  III.,  awi^;  and  vuUunt  princv.  He  was  sue* 
eoeded  by  his  son  Mohammed  \ 11.,  burnamtHl  AMlai/ari, 
or  the  Left  haudetl,  who  Iblluwetl  tlio  example  and  advice  of 
his  fathor  in  roaiiitainini;  friendly  relations  with  the  Uhrii^lian 
court  of  ('astille,  and  with  the  Arab  princes  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  but  K>st  the  affecti^ui  of  his  subjects  by  liis 
pride  and  tyranny . The  discontent  wliich  soon  M\anifextc<l 
itsedf  at^oinst  the  youtliful  monurclL,  was  fur  a time  kept  in 
cl^eck  by  the  w'^chfulnesa  of  his  priixipal  chamberlain  ^ 
Yussuf  ben  Zerrairh.  then  the  cluef  of  tiie  noble  family, 
wliich  probably  derived  from  him  the  common  designation  of  | 
the  Al^nccrages.  But,  in  I42r,  an  open  revolt  broke  out, 
which  hail  been  incitotl  by  one  of  the  kind's  cousins,  Mo- 
hammed al  Zu«hir.  The  royal  palace,  called  the  Alhambra, 
was  invested  by  llie  conspirators.  Mohammed  VII.,  dis- 
iTuised  as  a fishcnnan,  cscajKKl  to  Africa,  where  the  KinK  nf 
Ke*.  Mulei  ben  Fariz,  kindly  received  him,  while  Mohammed 
al  Zauhir  asi'ended  the  thn>no  of  Grcmulu.  Yussuf  ben  | 
Zerratrh,  with  most  of  the  Abimcerdijes,  Ued  from  his  perst^  | 
i-ulions  to  1‘aslille : and  some  iiwmliers  of  the  family  who  ! 
had  remainwl  at  Grenada  were  pul  U»  dcatli.  John  II.,  then  I 
King  of  Castillo,  yielding  to  the  representations  and  en-  | 
treaties  of  Yussuf  ben  Zerraffh,  nc«i.xriated  through  liim  a ' 
treaty  with  the  King  of  Tunis,  to  replace  Mubamnu'd  VII.  | 
on  llie  throne  of  Gnmoila.  This  plan  succeeded.  Mohammed  ' 
Vll.,  supp>)rted  by  his  two  allies,  recuveretl  his  paU'-mal  do-  i 
minions,  and  Al  Zaghir  suffered  death  for  his  treason.  But 
the  friendly  relations  between  Grenada  and  Castillo  were 
soon  inU'tTUpted.  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Mohamniod 
VII.  to  fulfil  certain  engagements  which  he  had  entered 
into  with  John  11.  Hostilities  broke  out,  and  John  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  Yu-ssiif  ben  Alhamnr,  an  aspirant  to  the 
throne,  who  had  fimned  a stnmg  party  in  the  kingdom  of 
Grenada.  Y ussuf  ben  Zerragh  letl  the  trvx'ips  of  Mohammed 
VII.  to  encounter  the  united  forces  of  his  opponents.  But 
he  fell  in  a decisive  battle,  which  he  lost,  and  Yudsuf  l>en 
Alhamar  occupied  Grenuila,  wlule  Mohammed  ^TI.  fled  to 
Malaga.  This  second  intemiption  of  Mohammed's  reign 
was.  however,  only  of  slvut  duration.  He  regained  hU 
throne  a second  time  after  tlic  death  of  YuKjuflxm  Alhamar, 
which  took  place  witliin  six  months.  Fresh  hostilities  with 
C'astille  soon  commenced.  The  frontier  ptvmnccs  of  Grenada 
were  much  infested  by  the  incursions  of  the  Castilian  com- 
mander Cazorla.  A son  of  Yussuf  ben  Zerragh,  at  the  head 
of  a select  band  of  valiant  knights,  drew  out  his  tmops 
against  Cazorla,  and  fell  in  a battle  (1438),  in  which  the 
Castilians  sustained  much  Insfi.  New  disturbances  soon 
broke  nut  in  the  interior  of  Grenada.  Mohammed  VII.  was 
(in  1414)  once  more  tlethroned  by  one  of  his  nephews,  Osmin 
al  Ahnuf.  But  the  (daims  of  the  latter  to  the  thtune  were 
contested  by  another  aspirant.  Mohammed  ben  Ismail,  who 
was  supp<irtefl  by  John  II.:  and,  Onally,  in  1453,  prcvaileil 
over  his  t)ppnneiiU  Soon  after  this.  Jolm  II.  was  sucreede<l  in 
the  g»»vcrnmont  at’  Caslille  by  Henry  IV.,  who  wa-  ;ulversc 
to  Mohammed  hen  Ismail,  and  renewed  the  Imstilitics  which, 
from  thbt  time,  took  a turn  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the 
kingdom  of  Grenada.  The  Spanish  liistorians  mention  that, 
about  this  time,  an  attempt  at  a revolution  was  mailr  in 
Grenada  by  the  Abencerages,  wliich  had  for  its  object  to 
confer  the  crown  on  one  of  their  own  family,  Mohanimcfl  ben 
Zerragh.  and  that  the  Caatilian  commander.  Medina  Sidonia, 
took  advantage  of  Uie«e  disturbances  to  occupy  the  forlretw  of 
Gibraltar.  Tlic  Arabic  clironicle.s  sav  nothing  of  such  an 
event,  and  the  whole  smry  appears  doubtful.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  report,  it  may  be,  that  the  Abcncerages 
made  another  effi^rl  to  place  MohammtHl  VII.  once  more 
upr>n  the  throne,  which,  from  their  steiuiy  attachment  to  the 
cause  t*f  that  unfortunate  prince,  si'ema  not  improbable. 

Of  the  feuds  of  the  Alienceragos  with  the  Zegries, 
another  noble  Arabian  family  in  the  kingdom  of  (Grenada, 
who  traced  their  tlescent  fnun  the  Mohamiiicflan  kings  of 
Cnrtlova,  of  the  ma.ssacm  of  thirty-six  Abenecrages.  caused 
through  the  ]>crfldy  of  their  opjKments,  and  how  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  family  ultimately  enibmci'd  the  (.'hristian  reli- 
gion, and  entered  the  service  of  Ferdinand  of  Castille,  a 
highly  interesting  .story  is  h>ld  in  the  (jtirrroJt  Wrt/e*  dr  Gra- 
nada, by  Gines  l*crez  ile  Hv'ta,  a work  wlib-h  pmfes.«mA  to 
lie  a translation  from  an  Arabic  manupcript.  Of  tlw  authen- 
ticity of  this  there  seems,  liowever,  goo<l  reason  U»  doubt. 
The  work  prnperlv  consists  of  two  volumes,  but  in  most  edi- 
tions only  the  first  is  reprinted,  and  c.opiesi  of  tho  second  are 
said  to  bv‘  now  extremely  rare  even  in  Spain.  An  English 


tran.->lation  of  the  first  port,  by  Tlumias  Rodd,  appeared 
under  tlie  title  of  Tfir  Civil  Harn  uf  Granada,  kc,  I.<i)iuki». 
1K03.  8vo.  {'iivii  CoTule  ii  lU)fU}ria  de  la  Ikimiitacifni  dr  lax 
Aredtes  m EypaTiO,  vol,  iiL] 

AHKN  ESKA,  sometimes  called  Ebenore,  or  Evunare. 
by  the  scholastic  writers,  or  witli  his  complete  name  Abraliain 
lien  Me’ir  lien  Esra,  was  a celebrated  Jewish  scholar,  wlm 
lived  during  the  twelfth  century  . Tlie  year  of  his  binb,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  duatli,  is  unknown.  He  was  bom  at 
Toledo,  probably  in  a.o.  10'J3,  and  diiMl,  it  is  believed,  about 
1168,  at  an  age  of  seventy-five  years,  or  upwanls.  Of  tbe 
hist«irv  of  his  life,  few  details  ore  known.  Tlio  Rabbi  Ja- 
phet  ilnllcvi  is  mentioned  as  having  liecn  one  of  liis  early 
teachers.  A (xmsidcrablo  portion  oi  his  life  was  spent  in 
travelling-  He  visited  Mantua  in  1145,  and  the  isluud  of 
Kliodes  in  U5G;  in  1159  be  wa«  in  England,  and  in  U07 
we  find  him  at  Rome.  His  celebrity,  even  among  his  con- 
tcm{Kinvric‘fi,  as  a stdiuUr,  and  as  an  oi'coinplished  writer  of 
the  Hchrv^w  languago.  was  very  groat.  Moses  Maimonidos 
rocuminended  his  son  to  study  the  writings  of  Aben  Esra  in 
preference  to  all  otliers  ; and  the  well-known  grammarian, 
David  Kimelu.  and  the  traveller.  Beniamin  of  Tudela,  praise 
liis  vast  erudition  : while  Juda  ben  Alcharizi.  the  successful 
Hebrew  translator  and  imitator  of  Hariri,  arknowlcdges  liia 
merits  OK  a poet  Among  ourselves  Aben  Esra  has  becoiiM 
known  chielly  through  his  great  commentary  on  the  OUI 
Testament,  which,  it  seems,  he  wrote  at  different  pcrio«U, 
lietwcen  the  years  I14U  and  1167.  It  ha-s  boon  printed  in 
tlie  great  Rabbink^al  edidons  of  the  Bible,  which  have  up- 
peare<l  at  Venice,  B:Ue,  and  Amsterdam,  and  there  have 
been  besides  many  separate  editions  of  single  parts  of  it. 
But  from  tbe  great  number  of  his  i»ther  writings,  which  an* 
vtill  extant  it  is  evident  that  Aben  Esra  must  have  bcstowfxl 
as  much  attention  upon  mathemati(*s,  astronomy,  plulosophy, 
and  medicine,  as  on  philology  : and  bis  treatise  in  verse  i>u 
the  game  of  chess  (^ted  by  Thomas  Hyde.  Oxford.  1694) 
affnrcU  us  a specimen  of  his  success  in  p<x>tic  composition. 
For  an  enumeration  of  tlie  works  of  Aben  Kara,  which  are 
still  presen'ed  in  MS.  in  several  of  the  libraries  of  Eutopic 
see  the  article  ‘Aben  Esra,'  by  Hartmann,  in  Ersch  uttd 
Grubpr's  Eruyrloprndie,  vol.  i. 

ABKR.  This  worvl,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  names  uf 
many  places  in  Great  Britain,  is  a Celtic  term,  and  nicano. 
genermly.  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  a river.  It  U sometimes 
defined  as  * the  fall  of  a small  water  into  a greater,’  which, 
of  course,  inrludfs  the  tenns  ‘ mouth  of  a river.’  and  ‘ port  or 
harbour.’  Thus,  the  town  of  Aberbrothwick,  in  Scotland,  iw 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Brothick.  and  New  Aberdeen  m 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Doe.  In  Wajos,  we  have  AIkt- 
gavenny.  at  the  conllucnce  of  the  Usk  and  Gavenny  ; and 
Aberystwith  at  the  outlet  of  the  river  Istwith. 

A B K H B ROTH  \V  IC  K,  or  more  commonly  ARB  RO  AT  H . 
u luwn  in  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  al  the  mouth  of 
the  riv  ulet  Brothic,  from  which  its  name  comes.  It  is  n roy  al 
burgh,  having  lieen  created  so  by  clmrtcr.  granted  in  1186, 
and  renewed  in  1.589:  and,  in  conjunction  with  Aberdeen. 
Montrose.  Bervic.  and  Brechin,  formerly  sent  one  memlnT 
to  piirlimncnt.  Aberbrothwick  is  now  unitcnl  with  Berrie, 
Bnebiii.  Forfar,  and  Montrose  in  stmding  a member.  It  iw 
irregularly  built,  except  in  the  parts  of  modem  erection- 
The  iown-hcMj.se  contains  several  public  ollires,  as  well  as  a 
lihrarv  and  reading-room.  Tlic  chief  manufactures  nn* 
sail-cloth,  thread,  and  leather,  which  arc  expor1e<l.  toge- 
ther with  paving-stones  and  groin.  Among  tho  imports; 
arc  llax,  hemp,  linseed,  and  tallow.  A small  but  seeuix' 
harbour  (defendefl  from  the  sea  by  a breakwater,  and  prts- 
tecte«l  by  a battciy  of  twelve*  guns)  enables  the  town  to 
carry  on  this  trade.  There  arc  two  parish  churchct*,  and 
some  dissenting  places  of  worship.  The  population  amounted 
in  IWt  to  H30*.  There  are  tho  ruins  of  an  abbey,  founded 
in  honour  of  St.  Thonms-j\-Beckct.  which  was  deatroyed  hy 
the  rofhmvcrs  in  )660.  Tho  Inst  ahlxit  was  the  celebmt**<l 
Canlinal  Beaton.  Alierbrothwick  is  fifty -eight  miles  nortli- 
north-eu-st  of  Edinburgh.  I-at.  56*32'  north,  kmg.  2^  34' 
west, 

ABKRCROMBY  (SIR  RALPH),  a British  general, 
dislinguishwl  f»r  many  gallant  and  important  servi<*c*H. 
Ho  was  the  son  of  (Jeorge  AlH*rcr»>mhy,  Ksq..  of  TullibcxUo. 
in  (-Icckmannaiishire.  where  he  wa.s  Iwtm  in  1738.  After 
rec'eiiing  a liberal  e<hu'ati«»n.  he  entere»l  the  urmy  in  MarcK 
17.56,  as  a comet  in  the  regiment  of  Dragoon  Guaixls. 
Bv  the  year  1787  ho  h:«l  reached  the  rank  id  niai’ttr-geivertil, 
: When  the  war  with  France  broke  out,  in  1793,  Ahercromliy 
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WM  sent  to  Holland,  with  the  local  rank  of  Ueuteoant- 
nneral,  in  the  expu<htiun  cummandod  by  the  Duke  of  York. 
His  bravery  during  the  prospcrouj*  cornmeiK'emeni  of  this 
attempt  was  nut  more  conspicuous  than  the  humanity  with 
which  ho  exerted  his  best  eoerities  in  the  (U»astrou.s  sequel  to 
alleviate,  as  far  as  {>ossible,  the  miseries  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  troops,  whom  ho  was  chargetl  pj  conduct  in  their 
retreat. 

Soon  after  his  return  Emiland,  in  April,  1795,  he 
w*as  made  a Kniirht  of  the  Bath;  and  in  Au^ist  of  the 
same  year,  Ito  wa.s  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies,  a.s  Com- 
mand«-in-Chief  of  the  fon-e*  there.  In  this  quarter  he 
t<Kjk  from  the  enemy,  in  succession,  Grenada.  Denionira, 
Essequibo,  St,  Lucia,  St  Vincent,  and  Trinida/1.  The  last 
of  these  cohmics  fell  into  Ivis  hands  in  Fohruarj',  1797.  He 
then  returned  to  Eurup>e,  bavin*;  been  previously  raised  to 
the  rank  of  lieutcnont-^neral ; and  on  reachin^  Kn^rland. 
he  was  rewanletl  for  hw  valuable  services  by  receiving:  the 
command  of  the  Scots  Grevs.  and  the  appointment  of  lieu- 
tonant-povemor  of  the  Isle  of  Wipht.  In  tho  foUowinp 
>car,  onthe  breaking  out  of  the  rolwllion  in  Ireland,  Sir 
Halph  pnjceedod  thither,  a.s  (x)mman«ler-in-chiof ; hut  after 
he  had  hold  that  otlice  for  a short  time,  it  is  understood  that 
hi.s  unconcealed  aversion  to  llie  f>efvi<'c  In  which  ho  was 
engaged,  and  some  dilforences  of  opuiion  willi  his  superiors 
as  to  certain  operations,  lud  to  a new  arrangement,  hy  which 
ho  was  tran.^femxl  p)  the  cliief  militarj  command  in  Smt- 
land,  and  the  p»vomorship  of  Fort  Augustus  and  Fort 
fioorfre.  He  was  soon,  however,  called  again  to  active  ser- 
vice ^road,  on  occasion  ot  the  second  oxp^ition  sent  against 
the  French  in  Holland,  in  August,  1 799,  with  the  conduct  of 
which  he  was  entnislod,  befi»re  the  urrivul  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  It  proved,  as  is  well  known,  equallv  untortunate 
with  the  former;  but  it  did  mit  the  less  affird  many  oppor- 
tunities to  General  Abercromby  of  displaying  his  activity, 
intTL-pidity,  and  high  military  talent.  In  IHOi,  ho  was 
cmploved  to  «-4)innjnnd  the  Kurdish  forces  despatched  for 
the  relief  of  Egypt ; and,  in  snite  of  the  utmost  exertions 
of  the  French  tu  prevent  his  design,  he  effected  the  land- 
ing of  his  troops,  on  Uio  Hih  of  March,  at  Altoukir,  though 
not  without  tliu  loss  of  200U  men.  A few  days  after,  the 
enemy  made  a general  attack  upon  the  invading  forces, 
as  they  lay  encamped  near  Alexandria,  hut  were  speMily 
repulsed.  On  the  91st.  was  fought,  on  the  same  ground,  the 
mure  obstinate  and  blu«>dy  engagement,  usually  dt^gnated 
the  battlo  of  Alexandria,  in  wliicb  the  French  were  agam 
driven  back  at  all  punts.  But  the  vietorv'  of  our  country- 
men was  purchased  at  live  cost  of  the  life  of  their  gallant 
commander,  who  was  unhorsed  and  severely  woutidod  at  an 
cariy  period  of  tho  actiun,  hy  one  of  the  enemy,  whom,  not- 
withstanding. he  disanned,  delivering  his  sword  P»  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  whom  he  s«¥vn  after  met.  Then  remount- 
ing his  horse,  ‘ho  concealed  his  situation,*  says  the  desjiatch 
of  Dml  Hutchinson,  ‘ from  those  about  him,  and  con- 
Pnued  in  the  field  giving  his  orders  with  that  coolness 
uid  perspicuity  which  hud  ever  marked  his  chanu-ter,  till 
long  after  tho  action  was  over,  when  he  fainted  iluruugh 
Weakness  and  loss  of  hUxxi.*  The  injurit's  which  ho  ha<l 
received,  and  which  he  thus  nobly  bore  in  silence,  were  past 
the  skill  of  surgery  : he  w'as  immediately  conveyi^l  to  the 
?bip  of  tho  Admiral  Lord  Keith,  and  there  lingere<l  till  the 
>th.  when  ho  expired.  His  bixly  was  interred  in  ihehurial- 
^r>und  of  the  Cominandcry  of  the  Grand  Ma.stur,  under  the 
Walls  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  near  the  town  of  La  Valctta, 
10  Malta.  A monument  has  since  been  erected  Pi  bis 
tacniory.  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  St.  Paul's 
Cubodiul.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  whose  private  churai'ter 
was  a.s  excellent  as  liis  public  merits  were  great,  left  four 
*ons,  of  whom  the  late  Ixird  Abenroiuby  was  the  eUlest. 
On  hia  death,  hi.s  widow'  was  created  Biiroiiesa  Abercrumby, 
with  remainder  to  her  issue  wale  by  her  late  husband. 

A pension  of  2000^  a year  was  also  settled  uj*ou  Liidy 
AbcaTomby  and  the  three  succeeding  inheriUirs  of  the  title. 

ABERDEEN,  culled,  when  diatiuguished  from  the  other 
town  of  the  same  name,  Nkvv  Aukuhkkn,  u city,  ^<arlia- 
Hi«iUr>'  burgh,  and  chief  town  of  Abenii‘enahm»,  is 
‘ituatea  on  the  river  Dee,  ut  its  mouth.  N.  Lit.  57'*  9'; 
long.  2*  5'.  Pop.  of  rauu.  l)or.  (ItHSl),  53,S(». 

It  is  built  for  the  most  part  of  gnmite,  and  the  wore 
recently  constructed  streets  have  a tine  upiiearuuce. 

A chief  point  of  interwt  hen  in  iu  Universities — Marischal 
in  New  Aberdeen — named  from  Gtxirge  Keith,  Earl 
MariKOol,  who  founded  it  1594 — and  Kiiq^s  CoUegOf  in  | 


Old  Aberdeen,  tUunded  by  James  TV.)  1494.  Attempli 
have  lung  be*.-n  made  to  unite  them,  without  success ; but 
ho{>es  are  ent«;rtained  of  the  success  of  a new  pro{K»al  for 
that  purpose.  The  average  attendance  at  King’s  College 
in  Sou ; at  MarijwluU  College,  2.50.  Both  coU^i;c»  are  well 
endowed  witli  bursariw,  which  are  obtained  by  com|«titiou, 
and  thus  give  a powerful  impetus  to  study. 

Aberdeen  ha.-i  Houri.'hing  maiKifactones  of  retum,  linen, 
and  woollen  gwxU,  rope,  pajier,  soaji,  sail-cloth.  &c.,  with 
iron-foundries,  al«o  extensive  shipping.  Its  clifq>ers  and 
large  shijw  have  a high  character  tor  swift  muling,  ft^ailing 
vessels  registered  Dti*.  81,  1851,  2ti4  ; tonnage,  4rt,118. 

Oli>  A«F.iti>r.K>'— originally  AWrdon,  f.r.  on  the  Don — is 
an  eccl&dastical  P)wn,  of  a thoroughly  ancient  ajqieararice. 
It  ooUsi»P>  mainly  of  one  lung  street.  It  jiutsMfnses,  litasides 
the  building  of  King’s  College,  the  reniains  of  an  old 
cathedral,  which  is  Mned  as  the  juirish  church. 

Aup.i(UKK»iiiHK  is  a lor(^e  county,  occupying  the  north- 
east conier  of  A:otlaiid.  Gr«iU»t  Icujrtb  tVom  north-east 
to  souUi-west,  H;i  miles ; grtralest  breodUi  from  Dee  mouth 
to  near  Banff,  38  uiile.s ; urea,  19T0  sq.  mil^ ; in  size,  the 
tilth  of  Scottl^  counties.  Pop.  (1851),  212,032. 

The  cottst-liixe  of  Aberdeeushire  ia  pretty'  ri'gular,  mostly 
convex  to  Uie  scu.  Ftt>m  tlie  Ixirder  of  Kiiicurdincshire  to 
Uie  Ythun,  the  coast  is  iow'  and  shelving;  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ythnn,  it  becomes  bolder,  witli  rui:ks  rL>ing  cunsidtu'ubly 
above  the  level  of  Uie  sea.  North  of  the  I’gie,  tlie  coast 
presents  a line  of  clay  lulls,  covered  with  an  ac-camuktion 
of  drift  sand,  which  is  cuutmued  round  the  coast,  inteirupted 
octaudoually  by  ridges  of  rocks. 

The  county  is  genenillv  hilly ; in  the  .■>ouUi-wcst  }iart,  it 
is  mountainous.  HruncLea  of  the  Onimpiaus  funs  the 
southeni  and  w'e.Htera  boundaritti  to  a certain  extent.  The 
highest  mountain  in  the  former  range  is  Loch-ua-Gar 
(3777  ft.);  in  the  latter,  Ben  Muicdhui  (429«>  ft.) 

The  {Hrineijial  rivers  of  the  c'ouuty  ore  Uie  Dee,  the  Don, 
tl»e  Yihan,  the  Ugie,  and  the  Deveron,  Doveru,  or  Dovuran, 
which  faU  into  the  »eu  m tlie  order  named,  from  south  to 
north  and  west,  from  Kincurdimv*hire  to  Bunffsliirc. 

The  Dee  rista*  in  the  soutli-west  of  the  county,  in  the 
mounUiiJ-s  .se[iaruting  it  from  Inveruess-diire,  on  me  side  of 
Uie  mountain  Breriiich,  at  an  altitude  of  4iak)  ft.  In  the 
upjK!r  part  of  the  Dee  are  several  falls  or  ‘ limis;'  the  cJiief, 
from  its  turbulence,  is  the  Linn  of  Dee,  where  the  river 
force.s  its  way  through  a very  narrow  jius.«age.  It  receives, 
in  its  coui>e,  besides  muuntum  streams,  the  Oeauk-v,  Goiro, 
Muick,  and  the  Dye,  which  joins  it  frotu  Kincardineshire. 
Its  whole  couree  is  9t>  miles,  10  miles  of  which  Is  through 
Kincardine.-diire,  from  24  to  11  miles  above  Us  mouth.  It  is 
a rapid  river,  and  by  inundution.^  sweeps  away  much  soil. 
Its  salmoii-tkherv'  ia  valuable.  On  Deeside,  OU  milea  from 
Aberdeen,  is  Bolmonil,  the  jirooerty  of  the  Queen. 

The  Don  ives  on  the  western  border  of’  the  county,  in 
the  parish  of  Struthdou,  at  an  elevation  of  1(V40  ft.  Tt  has 
a verj'  winding  course  of  about  78  milee.  In  its  upper 
pHLTt,  it  receives  several  mountain  streams,  and  is  very 
shallow^  rai»id,  uid  .subject  to  inundations.  Its  chief  tn- 
butiuy  IS  tlie  I-rie,  which  it  receives  at  Inveruiy’.  It  falls 
into  the  sea  two  nules  north  of  the  Dee.  The  Ytban  rises  in 
the  parish  of  Foiyue,  nesir  the  north-west  border,  and  tlows 
tortuously  jiast  ryvie,  Mcthlick,  Ellon,  and  enters  the  sea 
at  Newbuigh — course  miles.  It  is  a alow  river,  has  a 

considerable  body  of  water,  and  is  navigable  by  vessels  of 
90  tons  to  Newbmg^i,  one  mile  from  its  mouth.  Formerly, 
it  had  a rather  v:duable  pearl-tisherr.  The  Ugie,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  falls  mto  the  sea  near  Pemr- 
heud.  The  Deveron  risps  in  .Alardeen.-hire,  and  flows  partly 
intbat county,  partly  in  Banff,  and^xirtly  forms  the  boundary' 
between  the  two;  its  whole  course  is  51  miles.  It  receives  tiie 
Bojrie,  near  Huntly.  It  ia  rapid,  and  subject  to  great  floods. 

The  only  ctuial  Is  the  AlwrdeeJishire  (^amil,  o|»tai«l  1807  ; 
the  length  of  wlxicU  is  18  miles,  from  AWrdeeii  harbour  to 
near  Inverury,  through  Don  valley,  along  its  right  bunk. 
It  is  now  superseded  by  the  North  of  Scotland  ILmwuy, 

Oeoloffy  and  Soil. — TTie  mountains  in  the  south-west  of 
the  county,  forming  the  Brat-mar  district,  are  mostly  com- 
]H»fd  of  gnmite.  The  greater  mrt  have  broad  summits, 
and  their  side.'i  present,  in  many  places,  almost  jicrjiendiculur 
prtHUpicee,  sometimes  1000  feet  high.  By  far  the  ereatcr 
fiurt  of  tills  district  is  uncultivated,  the  arable  son  being 
contiiied  to  narrow  stripe  in  the  valleys.  There  i»  a cousi- 
demble  extent  of  wood  on  the  lower  parts  of  die  mountains, 

I but  the  upper  ports  are  often  too  sterile  to  afford  even  pasture 
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for  sheep  or  deer.  The  distriet  round  the  ci^  of  Aberdeen 
is  also  ; and  lai^  rjiumtities  of  building  and  paring 

stones  are  annually  shipped  from  the  port.  There  arc 
extensive  works  in  Aberdeen  for  polishing  this  gray  granite, 
as  well  as  the  red  Tariety,  found  near  Peterb^d.  The 
predominant  rock  in  other  parts  of  the  county  is  mica  akte. 
A few  patches  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  occur*»one  on  the 
coast,  in  the  bar  of  Aberdour. 

The  soil  of  Aberdeenshi  re  is,  upon  the  whole,  rather  poor ; 
but  spirited  and  skilful  fiirming  have  done  much  to  over- 
come natural  disadvantages,  ^e  county  is  distinguished 
for  the  cultivation  of  tnmipe  and  the  feraing  of  cattle,  of 
which  large  nombers  are  weddy  shipped  from  the  port. 

The  county  contains  the  city  of  Aberdeen ; the  royal  and 
parliamentary  burghs  of  Inveniry,  Kintore,  and  Peter- 
nead ; the  burghs  of  barony  of  Charlestown,  Fraserburgh, 
HunUy,  Old  Meldrum,  Rosehearty,  and  Turriff.  Inveniry, 
consisting  of  one  long  straggling  street,  is  about  IQ  miles 
N.W.  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  Don.  It  unites  with  Banff, 
Cullen,  Elgin,  Kintore,  and  Peterhead,  to  return  a member 
to  parliament.  Its  population  in  1851  was  2084.  Kintore 
is  12  miles  N.W.  from  Aberdeen,  on  the  canal.  It  is  n very 
ancient  bui^h.  Pop.  in  1851,  476.  Peterhead  is  in  the 
district  of  Buchan,  on  the  east  coast,  32  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Aberdeen ; stands  on  a peninsula,  has  two  harbours,  a 
considerable  trade,  and  an  extensive  herring-fishery.  It  is 
regolarly  and  well  built,  chiefly  of  granite.  Pop.  in  1651, 
4819.  Charlestown  is  a small  town  on  the  Dee,  27  mUea 
W.  of  Aberdeen.  Fraserburgh,  in  the  Buchan  mstrict,  42 
milea  N.  of  Aberdeen,  is  neatly  built;  has  an  excellent 
harbour ; and  large  herring-fisheries.  The  pop.  of  the  parish 
in  1851  was  4447.  Huntly,  in  Strathboeie,  is  38  miles  N.W. 
of  Aberdeen,  on  the  Inverness  road.  rop.  in  1851,  3131. 
Old  Meldrum,  in  the  Oarioch  district,  is  16  miles  N.W. 
of  Aberdeen.  The  pop.  of  the  pariah  in  1851,  2002.  Roo^ 
hear^,  about  4 miles  from  Fraserburgh,  is  a &bing-village. 
Pop.  in  1851,  844.  Turriff,  9 miles  $.  of  Banff;  has  a 
bkach-field,  with  a pop.  of  1693  in  1851 

ABERDEVINE  (Cardueli*  mmu,  Cuvier;  Frit^Ua 
jig»rina,RaNzaNO.soroetimescalted  the  siskin,  a well-known 
song-bird,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  the  green  variety 
of  tlw  canaT)'*hird,  but  there  is  considerable  difference  in  indi- 
vidual birds  with  respect  to  the  brightness  of  colouring.  Fle- 
ming's specific  description,  therefore,  * the  head  abov*e,  black : 
the  neck,  breast,  and  rump,  lemon  yellow,’  though  it  applies 
to  individual  male  birrls,  will  not  apply  to  others,  and  not  at 
all  to  the  female ; as  wo  havo  seen  male  birds,  at  least  two 
yean  old,  with  the  head  grey  rather  than  black : and  others 
with  neck,  breast,  and  rump  as  bright  yellou’  as  the  marks 
on  the  wings  of  the  goldfinch.  In  the  latter  instances  the 
head  was  jet  black. 


There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  as  has  been  conlectured, 
that  the  siskin  is  a variety  of  the  common  canary-bird.  It 
is  indigenous  in  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  and,  according 
to  Terominck,  inhabits  also  Asia  and  the  islands  of  Japan ; 
but  the  canary,  which  possesses  characters  distinct  from  the 
aberdevine,  is,  in  its  wild  state,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Fortu- 
nate Islands,  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  [See  Canary.] 
Sepp  lias  delineated  the  nest  of  the  a^deviue  in  the 
cleft  of  an  oak,  built  with  dry  bent,  mixed  with  leaves,  and 


profusely  lined  with  feathers ; the  base  neatly  rounded,  and 
the  feathers  projecting  aliovo  the  rim,  and  concealing  the 
eggs,  which  arc  bluish-white  speckled  with  purplish  red, 
like  those  of  the  goldfinch.  Tcmminck,  again,  sa)s  it 
builds  in  the  highest  branches  of  the  pine. 

It  breeds  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  only  visits  Bn- 
tain,  Germany,  and  Franco  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  It 
is  represented  in  some  books  as  very  irregular  in  its  migra- 
tions, particularly  to  this  cmmtry ; but  we  suspect  that  this 
opinion  has  perhaps  arisen  from  the  irregularity  of  obser- 
vations, for.  since  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
subject,  we  have  remarked  its  arri>'al  about  Lee,  in  Kent, 
to  ^ almost  as  regular  as  the  departure  of  the  swallows, 
which  takes  place  about  the  same  time.  During  its  winter 
stay  with  us,  the  aberdevine  feeds  chiefly  on  the  seeds  of 
the  birch  and  alder. 

As  a cage-bird  it  is  fluently  paired  with  the  canary,  to 
produce  what  arc  tennod  mulc-birds;  but  it  is,  besid^  a 
lively  and  persevering  songster.  Numerous  instances  are 
now  on  record  of  the  siskin  breeding  in  this  country ; such 
examples  are  quoted  by  Macgillivrey,  Meyer,  Yarrell,  and 
others.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Morris,  in  his  b^utiful  work  on  British 
BirdSf  now  publishing,  states  that  the  ' incubation  of  the 
siskin  lasts  fourteen  days,'  and  that  the  young  are  ‘ able  to 
leave  the  nest  at  the  end  of  the  third  week.' 

ABERGAVENNY,  a town  in  the  county  of  Monmouth, 
at  the  confluence  of  Usk  and  Gavenny,  situated  in  a 
range  of  meadows,  surrounded  by  several  bills.  There 
is  a fine  old  bridge,  of  fifteen  arches,  over  the  Usk : also 
an  ancient  and  specious  church,  as  well  as  the  remains  of 
a castle,  and  of  a Benedictine  priory  founded  soon  after  (he 
Conquest.  Tlie  town  is  long  and  straggling,  the  streets 
narrow,  and  the  houses  irregularly  built : but  considerable 
improvements  have  been  made  W enlarging  the  market- 
place and  removing  prmectiona.  There  are  several  Dis;«cnt- 
ing  meeting-houses,  a Catholic  chapel,  a grammar-school,  a 
Lancasterian,  aud  several  Sunday  schools.  The  principal 
trade  is  in  wool,  of  which  a considerable  ciuantity  is  sold  in 
the  market  in  the  months  of  June  and  .Tuly.  The  supply 
of  coal  and  iron  afforded  by  the  neighbouring  mountains 
has  gi>cn  rise  to  sciverml  iron-works  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
, trict.  Tho  population  in  1851  was  4797.  The  Monmouth- 
shire and  Brecon  canal  passes  near  the  (own,  and  gives  faci- 
lities for  its  trade  and  that  of  the  neighbourhood.  Aber- 
gavenny is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Roman  station  of 
Gobannium,  so  called  fh>ra  the  river  Gobannius  (Gavenny). 
and  once  possessed  a charter  of  incorporation,  which  rvas 
forfeited  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  It  is  14  miles  W. 
by  N.  of  Monmouth,  and  143  W.  by  N.  of  J.x)ndon ; lat. 
51®  59'  N..  long.  2'^  58'  W. 

ABERNETHY  (JOHN),  a distinguished  surgeon, 
was  bom  in  1765,  in  London,  where  his  father,  a merchant, 
had  settled  shortly  before  his  birth.  His  father,  grandfather, 
and  great-grandfather,  were  all  called  John;  the  two  last 
were  Presbyterian  clergjTnen  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  one  of  them,  the  gnindfatber,  a ronn  of  eminence. 
Abemethy  died  at  Enfield,  offer  a protracted  illness,  on  the 
18th  of  April  1831.  He  received  the  elements  of  gramma- 
tical and  classical  instruction  at  a day-school  in  Lotlibury. 
but  it  (k:>es  not  appear  that  be  enjoyed  the  advamago  of  any 
higher  education  than  that  afforded  by  the  ordinaiy  day- 
school  of  that  period.  At  the  usual  age  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Sir  Charles  BUck,  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholnmew's  Hospital, 
under  whom,  and  especially  in  the  wards  of  this  bospitiil,  he 
ample  opportunities  of  acquiring  a thorough  knowle<lge 
of  liis  professmn,  of  which  he  availed  himself  w'ith  diligence. 
Competent  judges,  who  ob8enc<l  at  this  early  period  tlie 
quahUes  of  hU  mind  and  his  habits  of  study,  premeted  that 
ho  would  one  day  acquire  fame  if  not  fortune.  Though  he 
appeared  before  tho  public  earl^  as  an  author,  and  though 
his  very  first  works  stamped  him  as  a man  of  genius,  en-' 
dowod  witli  a philosophical  and  original  mind,  yet  he  did  not 
rise  into  reputation  nor  acquire  practice  with  rapidity.  In 
1766  he  succeeded  Mr.  Pott  as  assistant-surgeon  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  and  shortly  afterward  took  the  place 
of  that  gentleman  os  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  surgery. 
For  a considerable  time  he  had  but  few  pupils,  and  he  was  at 
first  by  no  means  n good  lecturer,  hU  deliver)'  being  attended 
with  a more  than  ordinaiy  deg^  of  hesitation.  On  tho 
death  of  Sir  Charles  Blick,  his  former  master,  he  waa 
elected  surgeon  in  his  room ; and,  subsequently.  <St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital  obtained  under  him  a reputation  which  it 
had  never  before  acquired. 
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Abemethy  wa.sa  pupil  of  John  Hunter,  andthecemcstnett 
and  delight  with  which,  at  an  carlv  age,  be  received  the  lesson* 
of  tlii*  his  great  master,  «ca>  indications  of  the  soundness  of 
his  own  judgment.  It  was  from  this  profound  and  original 
thinker,  who  exercised  an  extraordinary  influenre  over  the 
understanding,  tastes,  and  pursuits  of  his  young  pupil,  that 
Abemethy  dierived  that  ardent  love  of  physkdog)',  by  the 
application  of  which  to  surgery,  he  was  destined  to  convert 
a rude  art  into  a Iteautiful  science.  He  made  himself  tho- 
roughly arquainteil  xiith  anatomy,  but  it  was  that  he  might 
be  admitted  into  the  then  new  world  of  physiologv ; he 
studied  structure,  but  it  was  that  he  might  understand  fun^*- 
tion  : and  the  moment  he  had  obtainctl  a clear  insight  into 
these  two  sciences,  be  saw  the  applications  of  which  they 
were  capable  to  the  treatment  of  disease.  From  that 
moment  he  looked  with  contempt  on  the  empiricism  then 
almost  universal  in  surgery ; he  ridiculed  its  jargon ; he 
exposed  the  narrowness  of  it*  principles,  if  it  be  at  all 
allowable  to  designate  by  such  a term  me  ignorant  dogma* 
which  nlono  regulated  the  praelice  of  tl>c  surgeon.  But 
he  did  not  content  him.solf  with  deriding  what  truly  de- 
scneil  contempt  : he  laid  the  foundation  of,  and  mainly 
contrihutetl  to  build  up,  a new  edifice.  By  the  diligent 
study  of  nature,  and  by  continual  reflection  on  what  he  saw, 
and.  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  the  concatenation  of  what 
he  saw,  he  reduced  to  order  what  he  found  a chaos.  Hitherto 
the  surgeon  had  looked  upon  the  class  of  dis4.*a.‘<c8  which  it 
was  hi*  part  to  treat,  diseases  which  almost  always  have  a 
local  seat,  as  diseases  which  have  also  a local  origin,  and 
consequently  as  diseases  which  are  to  be  cured  by  local 
applications.  To  Abemethy  belongs  the  great  merit  of  first 
perceiving,  in  its  full  extent,  the  utter  incompatibility  of  this 
notion  with  the  true  phenomena  of  disea.se,  and  the  inert- 
ness, or,  when  it  ceased  to  be  inert,  the  mischievousness  of 
the  treatment  that  grew  out  of  it.  In  a work  abounding 
with  acute  and  original  observation,  and  exhibiting  compre- 
hensh'e  and  philosophical  views,  entitled,  Th*  ConutitutioruU 
Origin  and  Trratment  of  local  DUeatet,  be  lays  down  and 
establishes  this  great  principle : — that  local  disease*  are 
symptoms  of  a disonlenul  constitution,  not  primary  and  in- 
dependent maladies ; and  that  they  are  to  be  cured  ^ reme- 
dies calculated  to  make  a salutaiy  imprcftsion  on  the  general 
frame,  not  by  topical  dressing,  nor  any  mere  manipula- 
tions of  surgery.  This  single  principle  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  entire  field  of  surgciy,  atid  elevated  it  from  a manual 
art  into  the  rank  of  a science.  And  to  this  first  principle  he 
added  a second,  the  range  of  which  U perhaps  somewhat 
less  extensive,  but  the  practical  importance  of  which  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  first — namely,  that  this  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  constitution  either  originates  from,  or  is 
rigorously  allied  with,  derangements  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  that  it  can  only  reached  by  remedies  which 
first  exercise  a curative  influenre  upon  these  organs.  The 
benefit  daily  and  hourly  conferred  upon  mankind  by  the 
elucidation  and  estabUshment  of  these  two  principles,  both 
by  the  prevention  and  the  mitigation  of  disease  and  suffer- 
ing, it  were  vain  tn  attempt  to  estimate,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
pav  to  their  author  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  is  hi*  due. 

V'urther,  the  same  philosophical  riew  of  the  structure  and 
fiinctions  of  the  human  frame,  which  enabled  this  acute 
physiologist  so  greatly  to  improve  the  theory  and  practice  of 
surgery,  8uggeste<l.  :jid  at  the  same  time  armefi  him  with 
the  courage  to  pcrf>rm,  two  operations  in  surgerv*  bolder 
than  any  that  h^  ever  before  ^on  achieved,  and  the  repe- 
tition of  which  has  since  been  attended  with  splendid  suc- 
cess—namely,  the  tying  the  carotid  and  the  external  iliac 
arteries.  The  announcement  of  the  performance  of  these 
'‘apital  operations,  at  once  establishea  hit  reputation  as  a 
suigeon,  and  increased  the  credit  of  the  English  school 
thnogbout  Europe. 

Ore^  however,  as  was  the  reputation  which  this  distin- 
guished  man  acquired  as  an  anatomist,  phvsiolo^t,  and 
nugeon,  it  is  probable  that  he  owed  his  celeSrity  cniefly  to 
his  success  as  a teacher.  Gifted  with  the  ^nius  to  router 
snd  extend  his  science,  he  was  endowed  with  the  still  rarer 
capacity  of  communicating  to  others  in  a clear,  succinct, 
impressive,  and  fascinating  manner,  whatever  he  himself 
knew.  Easy  and  fluent,  yet  not  inelegant — abounding  with 
illustration  and  anecdote,  yet  methodical — logical,  yet  often 
vitty,  and  occasionally  humorous  almost  to  coarseness — sel- 
dom impassioned,  yet  always  impressive,  and  never  allowing 
the  attention  of  his  audience  to  flag  for  a single  moment, — 
It  was  rare,  indeed,  that  he  felled  to  oonvinee  whoever  hoard 
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him,  and  a«  rare  that  ho  failod  to  make  whoever  was  eon- 
Tinoed  a decided  partisan.  Neverthelcas,  a highly  competent 
witness,  speaking  apparently  from  a careful  and  mature  ex- 
amination of  the  impression  made  upon  his  own  mind  bv  the 
prelections  of  his  roaster,  gives  the  following  account,  which, 
if  true,  is  decidedly  unfevourable  as  to  tlie  ultimate  result  of 
the  mode  and  spirit  of  his  lecturing.  * He  so  eloquently  ex- 
pounded some  of  the  highest  truths,'  says  l>r.  I.A^m ; ' he 
so  nicely  disentangled  the  perplexities  of  many  abstruse 
subjects ; he  made  that  so  easy  wUcb  was  bf^lbre  so  diflicult, — 
that  every  man  who  hoard  him  feels  perhaps  to  this  day,  that 
for  some  important  portion  of  his  knowledge  he  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Abemethy.  But  be  reserved  all  his  enthusiasm  fbr 
his  peculiar  doctrine  ; he  so  reasoned  it,  so  acted  it,  and  so 
dramatised  it  (those  who  have  heard  him  will  know  whst  1 
mean) ; and  then  in  his  own  droll  way  he  so  disparaged  the 
more  laborious  searchers  after  truth,  calling  them  conterap- 
tumisly  “ the  Doctors,"  and  so  disported  himself  with  ridicule 
of  every  system  but  his  own,  that  we  accepted  the  doctrine 
in  oU  its  ftiliiess.  We  should  have  been  ashamed  to  do 
otherwise.  Wc  accepted  it  with  acclamation,  and  voted  our- 
selves by  acclamation  the  prufoundest  of  medical  philosophers, 
at  the  easv  rate  of  one  half-hour's  irutniction.  The  great 
Lord  Chat^iam,  it  is  said,  had  such  power  of  inspiring  self- 
complacency  into  the  minds  of  other  men,  that  no  man  was 
ever  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  his  company  without  Wlio  ing 
that  Lord  Chatham  was  the  first  man  in  the  world,  and 
himself  the  second ; and  so  it  was  with  us  poor  pupils  and 
Mr.  Abemethy.  We  never  left  his  lecture-room  without 
thinking  him  the  prince  of  pathologists,  and  ourselves  only 
just  one  <legrc<!  below  him.’ 

If  this  were,  indeed,  the  ordinary'  result,  then  it  must  be 
admitted  tliat  the  cxccUonco  of  Mr.  Ahemethv,  as  a teacher, 
was,  after  all,  but  of  a H*condary  order.  He  on^y  tenches  well 
who  sends  his  pupil  away  thirsting  after  tnith,  determined  to 
search  for  it,  ^ling  that  be  has  a clear  conception  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  to  get  at  it,  and,  at  all  events,  in  no 
mood  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  bat  the  entire  truth. 

The  private  character  of  Mr.  Abemethy  was  blameless. 
He  was  highly  honourable  in  all  his  transactions,  and  in- 
capable of  duplicity,  meanness,  artifice,  or  servility.  Hi* 
manners  in  the  domestic  circle  were  gentle,  and  even  play- 
ful ; he  gave  to  those  about  him  a lan^:  portion  of  what  his 
heart  really  abounded  with — tenderness  and  affection  ; and 
on  his  part  be  was  tenderly  beloved  by  his  children  and 
by  all  tne  members  of  his  family.  In  public,  and  more 
cspwially  to  lus  patients,  his  manners  were  coarse,  cm 
pneinus,  churlish,  and  sometimes  even  brutal.  It  would 
not  be  diflicult  to  account  fer  this  anomalv  were  there  any 
use  in  pursuing  the  investigation : his  con<(urt  in  this  respect 
merits  unqualified  censure.  If  but  one-half  of  the  stories  that 
arc  told  of  him  be  true,  the  feelings  they  should  excite  are 
disgust  and  indignation.  Without  doubt  it  is  the  interest  of 
every  patient  to  state  his  case  to  his  medical  adviser  in  as 
few  and  plain  words  as  possible,  and  then  to  listen  without 
interruptton  to  the  counsel  that  is  given  him ; but  no  one 
knew  letter  than  Mr.  Abemethy  bow  utterly  ignorant  even 
the  educated  classes  are  of  the  s^ctvire  and  funtiions  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  how  oompictely  thov  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  means  of  obtainmg  any  information  on  these 
subjects.  No  one  knew  better  than  ho  that  in  the  cases  in 
which  he  was  consulted  there  was  often  real  suffering,  though 
there  might  be  exaggerated  statement  and  unreasonable 
complaint : that  suffering  is  not  the  less  suffering  because  it 
is  self-inflicted,  and  that  it  is  bitter  indeed  when  the  very 
person  from  whom  solace  is  sought  treats  it  with  derision  and 
reproach.  To  listen  to  the  interminable  details  of  a bewildered 
and  possibly  a selfish  hypochondriac  may,  indeed,  bo  a ‘ trial 
of  temper ''  but  the  deportment  of  the  medical  practitioner, 
even  towards  such  an  nypochondriac  who  applies  to  him  for 
guidance  and  aid.  ought  to  be  under  the  uontrol  of  principle, 
rather  than  of  feeling.  Whatever  be  the  fbUy  of  a patient, 
it  can  never  forfeit  his  claim  to  humanity of  which  tnc  phy- 
sician, from  the  knowledge  which  his  profession  gives  him  of 
the  weakness,  infirmity,  and  suffering  of  human  nature, 
ought  to  be  more  oWrvant  than  anv  other  human  being. — 
[For  a list  of  the  various  Tract.s  published  by  Mr.  Abemethy. 
see  Watt’s  fiiblinthera  Britannica.  A collected  edition  of 
his  surgical  works  appeared  in  1815.  in  'I  vols.  8vo.] 

ABERRATION  (or  Licmt),  an  astronomical  pheno- 
menon, being  an  apporent  alteration  in  tlie  place  of  a 
star,  arising  from  the  corabinetl  motion  of  the  spectator, 
and  of  the  light  which  brings  the  impression  of  the  star  to 
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hiii  e\e.  We  should,  however,  premiw,  in  order  that  the 
reader  way  not  form  too  largo  a notion  of  aberration,  that  it 
is  never  so  niurh  as  21",  that  is,  the  apparent  place  of  the 
star  differs  from  its  real  place  less  than  the  ninelielh  jwirt  of 
the  appreui  diameter  of  the  sun.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  practical  astronomy  was  considerably  advanced 
before  this  discover)'  was  made.  If  our  sense  of  vision  were 
perfect,  or  if  light  moved  no  faster  than  a rain-drop,  we 
should  have  /erm/nW  abemitinn,  that  is,  objects  would 
change  their  rtdativo  plax-cs  when  we  Insgan  to  move,  and 
if  we  went  as  fast  as  a ray  of  light  moved,  the  utmost  con- 
fusion would  1)6  the  conseriuence.  When  we  ride  in  a 
carriage,  into  w'liieh  the  rain  is  Ijeating,  we  mistake  the 
direction  of  the  rain : for  the  cause  of  which  phenomenon, 
see  Appakknt  Motion.  But  as  light  moves  with  a 
>elocity  which  imagination  cannot  com-cive,  aljout  200,000 
miles  in  a second.  it»  motion  is  so  great  coinparetl  with  any 
we  can  gi\e  ourscUes,  that  its  {tussage  Horn  any  one  terres- 
trial object  to  another  may  l>e  considered  as  instantaneous. 
The  motion  of  a spectator  on  tlu;  earth  which  goes  round 
the  sun  at  the  average  rate  of  about  eighteen  miles  in  one 
second,  llwugh  less  than  the  ten  thousandth  j)art  of  that  of 
light.  U nevertheless  sufficient  to  cause  a small  variation  in 
the  place  of  the  star,  perceptible  by  good  astronomical  in- 
struments. 

Wo  know  (sec  Appauk.nt  Mutio.n)  that  if  a IxHiy  a be 
struck  in  two  different  directions  at 
the  same  instant,  with  impulses 
which  would  so(>arately  carry  it 
through  AB  and  ac  in  one  second 
of  time,  the  result  of  Uie  cumbined 
impulses  is,  tluil  it  .moves  in  one 
second  through  ad.  the  diagonal  of 
the  parallelogram,  whose  sides  are 
AB  and  AC.  Again,  if  the  s|>cctator 
and  the  object  at  which  he  is  look- 
ing are  both  in  motion,  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  motion  will  be  preserved,  if  we 
remier  the  spectator  stationary,  providcnl  we  givx*  to  thft 
object  a velocity  equal  and  conirarj-  to  that  which  the 
spectator  htui,  in  addition  to  its  own.  Hence,  if  the  speu- 
talor  move  from  p to  q in  one  second,  while  in  the  same 
time  the  object  moves  fram  a to  c,  and  if  ab  be  «|ual  to 
PQ.  iho  spectator,  who  does  not  perceive  hi*  own  motion, 
will  imagine  that  the  object  moves  through  ao  in  one 
second,  he  himself  remaining  at  p.  Hence,  if  rays  of  light 
move  {larallel  to  ac,  and  ho  can  distinguish  them,  they  will 
appear  to  him  to  move  parallel  to  ad.  Though  ho  cannot 
see  the  light  itself,  he  will  mistake  the  direction  of  the  ob- 
ject from  which  it  comes ; and  if  asked  to  i>o»nt  it  out,  will 
place  his  finger  in  the  direction  pn  instead  of  pm.  The 
following  illustrution  will  place  this  in  a clearer  light 

us  suppose  the  rays  to  move  so  slowly,  that  a spec- 
tator can  be  furnished  with  a tube  long  enough  fw  light  to 
take  some  perceptible  time  in  passing  fWiiu  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other.  This  will  do  for  our  purpose,  since,  though  by  such  a 
supposition  the  aberration  will  be  very  much  increased,  yet 
the  effect,  and  the  reason  of  it,  >rill  be  of  the  same  kind*  a* 
if  light  were  supposed  to  have  its  real  velocity.  Tlie  star 
being  at  an  immense  distance,  the  rays  which  reach  the 
spectator  in  difTerunl  ports  of  the  soi'und  may  be  called 
parallel,  without  sensible  error.  Thus,  while  in  one  second 
the  s|)cctau)r  moves  from  a to  h.  he  receives  ravs  of  light  in 
the  ilireciion  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  question 
now  is,  ill  what  direction  must  ho  hold  llw  tube,  so  us  to 
sot?  the  star  through  it?  If  he  were  at  rest,  that  direction 
would  evidently  be  ac. 


Let  AB  be  the  line  described  b)  the  spectator  in  one 
second,  during  which  time  lot  a ray  of  light  move  from  a to 
H,  or  from  c to  a.  .loin  Ad.  and  let  Ad  be  the  length  and 
diitvlion  of  the  IuIjo.  l>ividc  the  second  into  any  number 
of  equal  |>arts  say  six.  and  cany  the  tulie  into  thic  various 
positions  which  it  will  successively  occupy.  Consider  a ray 
of  light  as  a succession  of  little  particles  moving  one  after 


another  in  a straight  line.  Then  when  the  oye  ha*  codm 
to  p.  the  particle  a will  have  come  to  p ; when  the  eye  it  at 
Q,  the  particle  will  he  at  q,  and  so  on.  We  liavo  then  so 
placed  the  tulic,  that  its  motion  will  not  interfere  with  that 
of  the  ray,  which  moves  as  freelv  in  the  moving  tube  a*  it 
woulil  do  if  (here  were  no  tulie.  To  the  spectator,  who  does 
not  perceive  his  own  motion,  tliu  tube  is  stationaiy,  and  the 
ray  of  light  appears  to  come  down  it ; therefore  a a will  be 
the  direction  in  which  he  sees  the  star,  instead  of  ac.  The 
angle  c A a.  contained  lx;tween  the  real  and  apparent  direc- 
tions, is  what  is  calle<l  the  nbartitinn.  Hert*  a a i«  the 
diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  »acA,  in  which  ac  is  equal 
and  opposite  to  a h,  as  before  noticed.  To  apply  this,  we 
must  remark, — 

1.  That  the  above  figure  i*  much  distortcfl,  since  ab  is 
not  the  ten  thousandth  of  as;  whence  the  aberration  will 
be  very  small. 

2.  That  the  aberradon  is  in  the  plane  passing  through 
ab,  the  line  of  the  earth's  course  for  the  moment,  and 
through  the  real  direction  a c of  the  star;  wlience,  as  the 
earth  changes  the  direction  of  its  motion  in  going  round  the 
sun,  the  diraction  of  the  aberration  will  also  change. 

3.  That  we  have  committed  an  error  in  sup{)Osing  the 
lines  AC  and  uu  to  be  parallel.  siiu'O  they  meet  at  the  star : 
which  error,  on  account  of  the  star’s  euormuus  distance,  will 
be  impiTceptible. 

4.  That  AB  is  not  properly  the  s{K*ctalor's  motion  round  the 
sun  only,  but  compounded  of  that  ami  Ins  motion  round  the 
earth's  axis ; the  jatter,  however,  being  at  most  nut  onc- 
thir«l  of  a mile  in  a second,  while  the  funner  is  eighteen 
miles  per  second,  does  not  produce  any  sensible  aberration. 

5.  The  real  direction  ac  of  the  light  may  l)e  considered 
as  the  same  at  cveiy  part  of  the  earth’*  orbit,  on  account  of 
the  distance  of  the  slur. 

6.  The  alwrration  always  tlirows  the  star  ap)>arent1y 
nearer  to  U;o  earth's  course,  that  is  An  is  always  within  the 
angle  cab. 

7.  The  aberration  is  greater  or  less  according  as  the  angle 
CAB  is  ncan.>r  to,  or  Amber  from,  a right  angle,  and  is 
greatest  when  cab  i.s  a right  angle.  This  result  may 
readily  be  provcil  by  those  who  understand  trigonometiy,  if 
they  recollect  that  au  and  ua  are  iziven,  being  the  velocity 
of  the  earth  and  the  ajijjairni  velocity  of  light,  and  that 

AH  . AB  . 

bin  AOB,  or  sm  cao  = — »in  uba  = — sm  cab. 

UA  UA 

Let  u*  suppose,  which  will  be  exact  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose, that  the  earth  moves  in  a otrclu  (the  ecliptic),  of  w hich 
the  sun  is  in  the  centre.  The  line  sa,  per|)cndicular  to  the 

flanc  of  the  ecliptic,  looks  towards  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic. 
iCt  SB  be  the  ihrcction  of  a star,  psq  perpendicular  in  (he 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  to  sb,  and  rst  perpendicular  to  PsQ  in 
the  same  plane.  When  the  earth  is  at  k,  it  is  moving 
in  the  direction  bm  perpendicular  to  sx,  and  the  star,  I'roiu 
its  gtwot  distance,  i.s  in  the  direction  ec  iianUlel  to  sh. 
Fig.  3. 


Hence  the  aberration  take*  place  in  the  plane  cem.  that  is, 
the  star  is  a little  lowered  towards  km.  and  appears  in  the 
direction  rd.  Let  tlie  neeiUe  sn  move  round  the  circle  with 
the  earth.  HO  as  alvrays  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the 
earth  i*  moving,  that  is,  sn  is  always  parallel  to  km,  ant) 
per]}cndicular  to  ss.  The  plane  b s n being  parallel  to  the 
plane  c k M.  is  the  plane  in  which  aberration  would  appear 
to  take  place  if  the  spectator  were  at  s,  and  h was  moving  ; 
but  ns  the  H|)cetator  does  not  tierceive  his  own  motion,  let  Uk 
suppose  him  placed  at  *,  and  the  same  alienation  to  take 
place  in  the  plane  bsn,  which  really  does  take  place  in  exit. 
By  what  ha*  been  said,  the  aberration  is  greatest  when 
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needle  points  to  Q or  p,  that  is,  when  the  earth  is  at  t or  r ; 
and  least,  when  the  neeUle  points  to  t or  r,  that  is,  when 
the  earth  is  at  p or  q ; because  the  angle  hsn  is  a right 
angle  when  n is  at  p or  q.  ami  difTers  most  from  a right 
angle  when  n is  at  t or  r.  Hence  the  aberration  increases 
as  the  earth  moves  from  p to  t,  diminishes  from  t to  q, 
increases  from  q to  k,  and  decreases  again  from  r to  p. 
The  line  in  which  the  star  uppers,  moves  round  sh  in  the 
oiurse  of  a year,  and  describes  a cone,  while  the  star  ap{)cars 
todevribe  a small  oval  or  ellipse  about  B.  the  greater  axis  of 
whk‘b  is  parallel  to  rq,  and  the  leaser  to  rt  ; such  as  p rq  t, 
in  whiri^  is  t)>e  apparent  place  when  the  earth  is  at  p.  and 
so  on.  This  deviation  is  completed  in  the  course  of  a year. 

When  the  star  itself  is  in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  or  is 
vien  in  the  direction  $a,  tlie  angle  asv  is  always  a right 
angle,  the  aberration  is  always  of  the  same  magnitude,  and 
the  apparent  path  of  the  star  is  a circle.  As  we  take  stars 
in  which  sb  is  more  inclined  to  the  enliptic,  the  oval  bc- 
rames  flattened  in  proportion  to  its  length,  so  that  when  the 
silt  U in  the  ecliptic,  it  appears  to  vibrate  bat'kwards  and 
tbrwards  in  a straight  line,  going  and  returning  once  in  each 
year. 

If  the  star  be  on  the  solsticial  colure,  the  points  p and  q 
will  the  equinoxes,  and  r and  m the  ^slices.  The 
;d)crTation  will  consequently  be  greatest  at  the  solstices,  and 
l<9Utatthee(|uinoxes.  We  shall  refer  to  this  case  presently. 

The  stars  appear  to  us  to  lie  on  a large  sphen*,  of  which 
scare  at  the  centre.  [See  Apparent  Motion,  Spmrrr.] 
We  may  represent  the  phenomenon  on  a common  gluW  by 
drawing  a small  ellipse  or  oval  rmmd  tho  star,  the  major 
asit  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  and  the  figure  of 
which  is  more  or  less  flattened  as  the  star  is  nearer  to.  nr 
fimher  from,  the  (ecliptic.  The  major  axis  wail  always  be 
an  arc  of  Jl",  and  the  minor  axis  will  l)c  41"  multiplied  by 
the  tine  of  b s m or  the  star's  latitude. 

Previously  to  entering  upon  the  quantity  of  alicrration, 
we  shall  give  some  account  of  the  discovery',  which  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  science.  The  argu- 
taenu  for  the  motion  of  the  earth,  though  tolerably  conciu- 
sre.  were  yet  prininpally  derived  ftn>m  the  great  simplicity 
of  this  hypothesis  in  comparison  with  others,  since  all  the 
phenomena  thgn  observed  could  l»o  equally  well  explained 
'q>oo  the  supposition,  that  the  other  planets  mnvea  round 
tlw  sun,  at  the  same  time  that  the  sun  moved  round  the 
<^h.  It  remaimKl,  therefore,  to  find  some  erj)erimt*ntum 
'Tudi,  some  phenomenon,  which  oulmitted  of  no  ot/i^  ex- 
pUnatkin  except  what  could  ho  dcrivwl  from  the  earth's 
lotion.  The  first  idea  which  suggested  itself  to  astrono- 
Dwrs  was,  that  if  tho  earth  really  moved,  the  stars  would 
appear  to  change  their  places:  though  they  did  not  count 
srarh  upon  this,  since  they  knew  that  the  distance  of  the 
'tars  might  be  m great,  that  tfie  whole  diameter  of  the  | 
*arth's  orbit  would  lx*  too  small  a change  of  position  to  ' 
'wase  any  perceptible  change  of  place.  [See  Parallax.]  ! 
To  illustrate  this,  suppose  that  when  the  earth  is  at  q,  we  ■ 
at  the  star  in  the  direction  qg.  and  when  it  is  at  p,  : 
a the  direction  p f.  Draw  ph  parallel  to  qo,  Tho  s|>ec-  j 
who  imagines  himself  at  rest,  will,  if  he  oliserves  tlio 
4ar  at  these  two  epochs,  see  a difTereni“e  of  position  eor- 
■^ponding  to  the  angle  hpf,  at  least  if  the  distance  of 
the  star  be  not  so  great  as  to  render  that  angle  iirij>eiceptiblc 
t'>hU  instruments.  This,  however,  will  lake  place  in  the 
phnepasMng  through  the  star  and  pq.  whereas  the  effwt  ^ 
'f  ahenration  takes  place  in  a plane  per|>endic\ilar  to  that  ; 

Picanl,  Hook,  and  Flamsteo<l  had  all  ohsoneil  I 
‘ufht changes  in  the  position  of  tho  stars:  hut  seeing  that  i 
they  were  in  a direction  different  from  that  which  would  have  j 
caused  by  the  earth's  motion  only,  they  do  not  appear 
to  bive  advanced  any  other  explanation.  In  1725,  Bradley,  | 

Prolessor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxfonl.  and  afterwanls 
A'tmnomer  Royal,  and  Molyneux,  the  son  of  Locke's  ' 
*dl-known  friend  of  that  name,  act  about  this  question  i 
■Nijointly.  The  most  correct  instrument  for  measuring  ' 
small  angles  was,  at  that  time,  the  zenith  sector  [see 
«tith  Skctor],  and  a very  large  one.  having  a telescope 
**«i5ly-four  feet  long,  made  by  Graham,  ono  of  the  most 
^brued  artists  this  country  has  proiluced,  was  ere<’te(l  at 
ww.  uniler  the  directions  of  Molyneux.  A zenith  sector 
**4sures  the  angular  distance  from  the  zenith,  at  which  a 
^passes  the  meridian,  the  zenith  being  determined  by  a 
r'ltrabline,  The  instrument  having  a very  small  range, 
w 'tar  must  not  be  fiir  from  the  zenith,  and  the  one  chosen 
this  occasion  was  7 Drmconis.  which  happens  to  be 


within  about  16‘^  of  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  passes  very 
near  the  zenith  of  London.  This  star  will,  front  the  prv* 
reding  account  of  aberration,  appear  to  dc^crilH!  nearly  u 
small  circle  about  the  place  it  would  have  if  the  caHh  bad 
no  motion,  which  is  called  iU  mean  place.  In  llte  maps  of 
the  stars,  published  by  the  Society,  the  little  circle,  which 
represents  7 Dracunis,  will  do  well  enough  lu  give  an  idea 
of  the  path  which  it  descrrt>es  every  year  B)  measuring 
the  star  s zenith  distance  when  on  the  meridian,  iU  ;K>/ar 
distance  was  also  measured,  since  the  zenith  and  pole  are 
lK>th  points  of  the  meridian,  distant  from  one  another  hy  tlK! 

of  t)>e  place.  [See  Complkmrnt  ] That  is,  by 
adding  the  difference  between  9U  and  the  latitude  of  Kew 
to  the  meridional  zenith  distance  of  the  star  at  that  plaixs, 
wo  obtain  its  ]iolar  distance.  In  fg.  4.  s represents  the 
m,''an  place  of  the  star,  and  v»nw  the  small  ellipse,  nearly 
a circle,  described  by  the  in  one  year.  The  n’a<lcr 
must  imagine  this  ciix-le  placeil  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
line  p«  bent  over  his  head,  so  that  7.  is  Iris  zenith  and 
p the  |K>te.  We  must  now  show  how  to  find  the  points 
of  the  ellipse  vsatc,  ansuering  to  the  four  principal 
periixls  of  tho  year  namely,  the  solstices  and  equinoxes, 
^ferring  l>ack  to  fig.  3,  in  which  wc  finally  plai'eil  the 
spectator  at  s,  the  sun  will  appear  to  describe  the  circle 
which  the  earth  really  di-scribes : that  is.  as  the  earth  moves 
from  q to  r.  the  sun  will  appear  to  move  from  p to  t. 
Hence,  when  the  earth  it  at  q.  tlw  alM'imtion,  throwing  the 
api>aront  place  of  the  star  towards  sr.  90  befiyre  the  <'arlh, 
throws  it  also  towards  a lino  90'  behind  the  sun's  ftpfiarent 
place.  \jel  a,  fig.  5.  l)o  the  earth,  w v s a tho  apjiareni  course 
of  the  sun  or  the  ecliptic,  k p the  axis  of  the  earth,  a m v n tho 
equator:  whonc«s  if  the  sun  move  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrows,  v is  the  vernal  equinox,  s the  summer  wdstire, 
A the  autumnal  equinox,  and  w'  the  winter  solstice.  Tlic 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


circle  which  bounds  the  whole  figure  is  tho  mhtirial  cnlure, 
and  as  the  star  7 Droconis  is  ver>’  neariy  on  that  colure,  wc 
will  suppose  it  to  he  at  s.  Let  z Ik*  the  spectator's  zenith, 
that  is.  let  him  l>e  on  such  a part  of  the  earth  that  the 
plumb  line  falls  in  the  dire<*lion  zk.  the  point  7.  will,  by  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  be  earrieil  round  tlie  dotle<l  circle.  The 
meridian  is  the  moving  rlrele  passing  through  p and  z,  and 
as  the  figure  stands,  the  real  star  and  the  pole  of  the  eclip* 
tic  are  on  the  meridian.  First,  let  the  time  Ik*  the  vernal 
equinox,  or  let  the  sun  ::ppear  at  v : then  the  point  w Iwing 
90^  l>ehind  V,  the  star  will  apiwar  to  lie  thrown  towards  w, 
and  its  apjtarent  place  is  r.  Similarly,  *.  «,  and  tr  arc  the 
apparent  places  corresponding  to  s,  a,  and  w,  the  dotted 
|vart  of  the  ellipse  Iving  svip]»osed  to  be  \>ent  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sphere.  Fig  4 is  taken  from/^.  5,  and  is 
the  course  of  the  star,  as  it  will  apjvear  to  the  sjxrlator 
at  K,  SQP  being  lient,  so  that  r.  is  over  his  head,  and  p 
liehind  him.  Let  us  now  sup|Kise  him  in  the  situation  of 
Bradley,  with  an  instrument  capable  only  of  mcosuring 
changes  in  tho  polar  distance,  the  time  iKunc  the  winter 
solstice.  As  the  star  ap)K*ars  to  move  from  le  to  n,  whiirh 
takes  place  between  this  ami  the  vernal  equinox,  the  polar 
distance  will  increase  from  day  to  day : after  tlie  vernal 
equinox  it  will  decrease,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
autumnal  equinox ; after  which,  it  will  increase  again  1:11 
the  winter  solstice.  This  is  precisely  the  phenomenon 
olHKTVcd  by  Bradley,  who  at  first  suspecle<l  that  it  arose 
from  some  iiregulantv  in  the  instrument,  or  deviatimi  of  tho 
plumb  line,  and  aftemartls  fnim  some  nutation,  or  conical 
motion  of  tho  earth's  axis.  These,  however,  he  found  wouh| 
not  account  for  the  phenomenon.  After  setting  up  another 
instrument,  and  trying  several  other  stars,  it  strtick  him,  hy 
what  steps  he  has  not  told  us,  that  the  motion  of  light. 
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which  hftd  been  previously  disi'ovcred  by  obsenation  of  ur  lens,  which  could  mode,  would  be  one  in  whi^  elide 
Jupiter's  setcllites,  must,  when  combined  with  that  of  the  rays  which  como  fn>m  one  point  should  be  retteeted  or  tr-; 
earth,  produce  some  vehetion  in  the  auparent  piece  of  e fiurted  to  another  point.  Owin^  to  tho  pmctirnl  diflieah)M< 
star.  Following  up  this  idea,  he  found  that  it  was  fully  in  the  way  of  forming  such  a luirrcw  or  lens,  the  sphenctl 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  deviation  he  hod  observed.  We  fonn  is  adopted,  of  whKh  it  can  only  be  said,  that  instead  d 
have  previously  explained  why  the  idea  of  a parallax  or  returning  to  a point  all  the  rays  coming  from  a point,  it  coq> 
change  of  place  in  a star,  arising  from  the  earth's  change  of  denses  so  many  of  them  near  a particular  point,  that  an  ij>* 
place,  did  not  withdraw  his  attention  for  a moment,  though  pamnt  image  is  formed  at  thot  point.  The  point  noarwhicn 
the  hope  of  proving  the  sensible  existence  of  such  an  irregu-  most  rays  are  collected  is  called  the  focus,  and  the  dista&cv 
larity  was  the  primary  motive  of  his  obser\ations.  at  which  a ray  cuts  any  line  passing  through  the  fbeui  a 

Tne  greatest  aberration,  as  we  have  obsened,  is  parallel  called  its  aberration  with  respect  to  that  line.  For  a disciu- 
to  the  ecliptic,  and  is  tlie  greatest  semidiameter  of  the  appa-  sion  of  this  subject,  see  Lrns.  Again,  when  light  is  refracted 
rent  annual  ellipse  of  a star.  This  ought  to  be  the  same  through  any  transparent  medium,  its  different  colours  ka^e 
for  all  stars,  if  too  revs  which  come  from  them  move  with  different  foci ; for  the  cause  and  phenomena  of  which  sw  1 
the  some  velocity.  Bitherto  it  has  not  been  dis<'overed  that  Achrouatic.  The  aberrations  arising  from  these  two  | 
the  greatest  aberrations  of  different  stars  differ  by  more  than  causes  are  generally  known  by  the  names  of  jpAmru/ 
may  reasonably  be  imputed  to  instrumental  errors;  we  aberratirm  and  chromatic  aberr^ion. 
must  therefore  conclude  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  light  ABERYSTWITH,  a town  on  the  coast  of  Cardiganshin*. 
of  every  star  moves  with  the  same  velocity.  Bradley  made  in  South  Wales,  near  the  outlet  of  the  joint  streams  of 
the  greatest  aberration  20" ; others  have  deduced  different  Ystwith  and  Rheidiol,  over  tho  latter  of  which  rivers,  abene 
values,  varying  from  20Fto20Ys",  but  the  result  which  their  junction,  is  a neat  stone  bridge.  It  was  formerly  (l^ 
appears  most  entitled  to  confioence,  is  that  deduced  by  fended  by  walls  and  by  a castle,  but  these  arc  now  in  njin». 
Mr.  Richardson.  Assistant  Observer  at  the  Royal  Observa-  The  streets  are  narrow  and  steep^  and  the  houaea  oorerei 
tory,  Greenwich,  from  more  than  four  thousand  obser\'ations,  with  the  black  slate  of  the  country  . It  is  a busy  place  ; sni 
for  which  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Astronomical  in  addition  to  its  commerce,  and  its  fisheries  of  coa,  whitioi!. 
Society.  He  makes  the  aberration  to  be  extremely  near  to  herring,  and  mackarel,  smne  woollen  manufactures  ate 
20b" ; which  result  is  the  more  entitled  to  confidence,  as  it  carried  on,  and  small  vessels  built.  Its  exports  are  wooIIcd 
doM  not  <liffer  more  than  one*tenth  of  a second  from  the  goods,  calamine,  lead  ore,  and  pig  lead ; ita  imports,  cod, 
mean  of  all  the  results  preriously  obtained.  iron,  and  the  articles  of  ordinary  consumption.  It  has  alw 

It  is  well  known  that  solar  light  is  composed  of  several  becc^e  a place  of  great  resort  for  sea-bathing.  The  harbour 
colours,  which  admit  of  separation  from  one  another.  Tho  has  been  much  improved,  and  admits  veas^  of  500  tom 
light  of  the  stars  is  also  compounded  of  several  colours ; burden.  In  1B2<J,  120  Tessels  belonged  to  the  port,  with  sn 
for  though  different  tinges  predominate  in  different  stars,  aggregate  tonnage  of  0423 ; the  amount  U now  doubieti. 
no  one  gives  a perfectly  pure  colour.  The  phenomenon  of  Charles  I.  established  a mint  here  for  coming  silTrr, 
aberration  proves  that  these  different  lights  move  with  the  chiefly  for  the  payment  of  the  neighbouring  miners : the 
same  velocity ; for  two  lights,  moving  with  different  veloci-  money  was  stampied  on  both  sides  with  tne  feathers,  to 
ties  from, tho  same  star,  would  give  different  quantities  of  show  that  it  was  coined  in  Wales.  It  has  a national  school 
aberration;  that  is.  would  make  differently  coloured  images  Population  in  1851,  5231.  Aberystwitb,  in  conjunctioa 
of  the  star  in  different  places,  that  image  being  nearest  to  with  Cardigan,  Lampeter,  and  Adpar,  returns  one  member 
the  real  place  of  the  star,  the  colour  of  which  moves  with  the  to  Parliament.  Abery'stwith  is  39  miles  N.  £.  of  Cardigan, 
greatest  velocity.  But  as  no  indication  of  such  an  appear-  and  208  W.N.W.  of  London.  I.at.  52°  N..  lony. 

ance  is  obser>ablc  in  the  very  best  telescopes,  we  are,  there-  4°  5'  W. 

fore,  bound  to  conclude,  that  all  the  different  coloured  light  ABETTOR.  Tlie  etymology  of  this  word  is  somewhat 
of  which  white  light  is  composed,  moves  wdth  the  same  velo-  uncertain  ; it  may  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  beian,  to  pu»b 
city.  For  the  determination  of  the  velocity  of  light  from  forward,  or  incite.  An  abettor  is  an  instigator  or  setter 
the  aberration,  see  the  article  Light.  on— one  tliat  procures  another  to  commit  a crime.  If  on 

We  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  case  of  a star  abettor,  or,  as  he  is  then  usually  termed,  aider  and  abet* 

which  has  no  motion  of  its  own ; let  us  now  take  that  of  a tor,  be  present  at  the  time  of  committing  the  crime,  be  a 

planet,  comet,  or  the  moon,  which  moves  while  the  earth  treated  as  a principal ; if  absent,  he  becomes  an  acces- 
moves.  Let  the  planet  move  from  a to  a,  and  the  earth  sary'  before  the  fact.  [See  Acckssariss.]  It  is  to  be  ob- 
from  K to  e.  in  the  time  which  it  takes  the  sen  ed,  that  the  presence  spoken  of  is  not  necessarily  an  s^ 
light  to  move  from  the  planet  to  the  earth,  tuol  presence  within  sight  ot  hearing  of  the  fact,  for  tSere  art 
Then,  by  what  has  been  said,  the  earth  at  e circumstances  of  amnexion  vrith  tho  principal  actor  which 
receives  the  ray  ac.  which  is  imagined  to  be  in  the  law  will  construe  into  a presence,  although,  in  fact,  the 
the  direction  Be ; and  if  the  planet  liad  re-  party  may  have  l>ccn  absent,  as  in  the  case  where  one  idu 

mained  fixed  at  a,  aea  would  have  been  the  commits  a robbery  or  murder,  while  another  keeps  watch  cr 

aberration,  or  tho  angle  contained  between  its  guard  at  some  convenient  distance.  Hero  the  keeping  watch 
true  and  its  apparent  direction.  But  in  the  is  such  a direct  assistance  in  the  commission  of  the  crime  as 
meanwhile  the  planet  has  moved  to  a,  and  if  will  amount  to  a amsirurtive  presence, 
light  were  transmitted  instantaneously,  would  Aiders  and  abettors  are  distinguished  from  the  absolute 
appear  in  the  direction  ea.  Hence  aes  is  tho  aberra-  perpetrators  of  a crime  by  being  denominated  principab  in 
tion : that  U.  to  the  former  angle,  the  planet's  motion  round  the  second  degree,  whilst  the  latter  are  called  principaU  m 
e,  during  the  passage  of  the  light,  must  bo  added  or  sub-  the  first  degree.  Formerly,  the  punishment  of  principals  in 
tracted,  accoruing  a.s  the  earth  and  planet  move  in  the  the  two  degrees  was,  in  most  cases,  different : but  now,  by 
contrary  or  same  directions.  The  greatest  aberration  of  the  statute  7 and  8 George  IV.,  cap.  29.  principals  in  tbs 
Mercury  is  nearly  one  minute ; that  the  moon  only  two-  first  and  second  degrees,  and  act«ssaries  before  Uie  foot,  an 
thirds  of  a second.  To  the  sun,  which  has  no  motion  of  its  all  made  liable  to  the  same  punishment 
own,  the  rule  for  a star  in  tho  ecliptic  may  be  applied;  ABEYANCE  is  a legal  term  derived  from  the  French 
recollecting,  however,  that  as  a line  drawn  from  the  sun  to  bayer,  to  expect.  It  is  used  with  reference  to  a freehold 
the  earth  is  always  at  right  angles,  or  very  nearly  so.  to  the  or  an  inheritance  ; and  tho  expression  that  the  iVeeliold  or 
direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  the  aberration  is  always  at  inheritance  is  in  abeyance,  imports  that  such  freeliold  or 
its  greatest  value,  or  nearly  so,  and  is  nearly  201".  inheritance  is  not  vest^  in  any  one.  but  is  in  expectation  and 

lu  the  preceding  account  wc  liavc  omitted  twocircum-  suspense,  ready  to  descend  upon,  and  vest  in  tne  parties  (if 
stances,  wUch  would  only  have  perplexed  the  reader : firstly,  any  such  there  be),  who  shall  first  fill  the  character  reciuired 
every  star  changes  its  place  on  account  of  tlie  precession  of  by  the  particular  quality  of  the  estate.  This  suspense  of  the 
the  equinoxes.  [See  Prsckssion.]  This  was  known  to  freehold  or  inheritance,  especially  of  the  former,  is  so  repu;;* 
Bradlev,  who  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  allow  for  tills  change,  nant  to  the  general  principles  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
before  he  could  pretend  to  assign  that  arising  frtim  any  other  tenure  of  land  in  England,  that  it  is  not  allowed  except  whete 
phenomenon ; secondly,  the  motion  of  the  earth  not  being  it  is  unavoidable.  By  the  old  law  of  this  country,  it  was 
perfectly  circular,  but  slightly  elliptical,  the  quantity  of  aber-  always  necessary  that  some  penon  should  Iw  in  existence, 
ration  must  be  a little  modified  on  that  account.  iThe  effect  us  the  representative  of  the  iee  or  freehold  for  the  discbi^ 
of  this  will  l)c  seen  in  the  article  Rbduction.  of  the  feudal  duties,  and  to  answer  tho  actions  which  might 

ABERRATION,  in  Optks.  The  most  perfect  mirror,  be  brought  for  the  fief  \ and  by  thU  meana  the  maxim  oroM 
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Ihftt  the  freehold  of  laude  could  never  be  in  abeyance,  a» 
to  thia  day  it  ia  the  rule  of  the  Scotch  law  that  the  fee  muat 
|e  JmU,  StilL  in  the  cuae  of  glebe  landa  belonging  to 
harwna,  and  of  landa  held  by  bUhope  and  other  corporadona 
the  vtheriUnce  ia,  and  muat  olwaya  be,  in  abeyance,  aa 
M one  can,  under  any  circumatancea,  be  entitled  to  more 
ftao  aa  eatate  for  life  m these  landa ; and  during  a vacancy 
bf  the  church,  the  froebold  ia  in  ab^ance ; for  no  parson 
Wing  actually  appointed,  it  cannot  posaibly  reside  m any 
one,  nor  can  the  meehold  be  in  the  patron,  who,  though  be 
poMMsea  a right  to  present  to  the  benetlM,  ha!s  no  direct 
interest  in  the  land  annexed  to  it 

In  this  caae,  the  law  acknowledges  a necessity  that  the 
freehold  or  inheritance  should  for  a time  be  in  suspense  or  in 
abejunce,  but  such  an  abeyance  is  always  discouraged  as 
much  as  possible,  and  is  never  permitted  by  the  law  to  be 
areated  by  the  voluntary  arts  of  parties.  Tliercfore  if  a mon 
jpont  land  in  such  a manner  that  the  freehoid  would,  if  the 
tted  were  allowed  to  operate,  be  in  abeyance,  the  law  comes 
forward  and  declares  the  deed  grunting  such  an  estate  to  be 
void:  and  if  the  grant  bo  so  framed  that  tlic  inheritantt! 
would  be  in  abeyance,  the  law  declares  that  the  inheritance 
shall  remain  in  the  person  making  the  conveyance.  The 
object  of  this  rule  of  law  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
fr^bold  subsisting  for  a time  without  an  owner,  an  evil 
which  it  guards  against  with  the  greatest  vigilance:  and 
therefore,  if,  as  iu  the  caae  last  put,  land  is  so  granted  that 
by  possibility  upon  the  death  of  one  person  there  may  be  no 
one  otherwise  entitled  to  take  immediate  pussessiun,  tlic  law 
appoints  the  grantor  to  supply  the  gap.  ir  any  should  occur ; 
ud  though  he  hod,  aa  ho  considered  and  intemle<l.  parted 
with  all  hu  interest,  another  rule  of  law,  which  will  lie  more 
fully  considered  in  treating  of  eonting^  rffmaitiders,  then 
»te^in  and  gives  him  tlie  land  for  ever.  TiJes  of  Honour 
are  also  sometinies  said  to  bo  in  abeyance,  us  where  tl>e  per> 
dons  next  in  inheritance,  to  the  last  possessor,  arc  several 
fomalea,  or  co-parceners.  In  this  case  the  title  is  nut  ex- 
tinct but  is  in  abeyance ; and  may  be  revi%  ed  at  any  time  at 
the  nomination  of  the  king,  who  by  his  prerogative  is  said  to 
be  the  fountain  of  honours  and  dignities.  Several  instances 
^ the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  arc  on  record  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  [See  ' Coke  upon  Littleton'  1 CS,  a 
notes  16,  17.} 

ABIB,  the  first  month  of  the  Hebrew  year,  now  more 
ftenerally  known  by  the  Chaldee  name  Nisao.  This  munlh 

first  mentioned  by  name  in  Exodus  xiii.  -4.  'This  day 
came  ye  out  in  the  month  of  Abib and  in  the  second  verse 
of  the  preceding  chapter  it  is  appointed  to  be  the  beginning 
cf  the  year. 

On  the  Nth  of  this  month,  in  the  evening,  the  great 
^tival  of  the  Passover  commences,  according  to  the  precept 
in  Exodus  xii.  Id.  ‘In  the  first  month,  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month,  at  even,  ye  shall  eat  unleavened  bn^ad.' 
kc.  At  sunset  the  paschal  lamb  is  killed,  the  use  of  un- 
leavened bread  begins,  and  all  servile  labour  ceases.  A 
»heafofbarley  was  gathered  on  the  evening  of  the  Idth,  and 
olfored  up  on  the  16th  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest. 
The  reaping  commences  the  next  day.  The  eating  of  un- 
leavened bread  finishes  on  the  2 1 st 

In  the  calendar  of  the  modem  Jews,  Abib  is  no  lunger 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  its  place  being  usurped  by  Tisri, 
which  wras  anciently  the  seventh  month.  Abib  contains 
Ihi^  days,  and  must  not  begin  on  Mondav,  Wednesday,  or 
Fridav.  In  those  cases  where  the  beginning  would  fall  re- 
^larfy  on  one  of  those  days,  the  occurrence  is  obviated  by 
sdding  or  taking  away  a day  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  fiist  of  the  death  of  Joshua  is  cclcbrat^  on  the  26th 
toy  of  the  month,  unless  it  should  happen  to  be  Sabbath, 
when  the  fiut  is  postponed  to  the  day  following,  or  Sunday. 

This  month  begins  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
oooD  nearest  the  vernal  equinox,  or  the  21st  of  March. 
The  1st  of  Abib,  in  1^,  tell  on  the  30th  of  March,  the 
change  of  the  moon  occurring  on  Tuesday  the  28tb. 

The  word  Abib  signifies  ‘ un  ear  of  com ; ’ and  the  month, 
without  doubt,  received  its  name  from  the  season  in  which 
>t  occurred,  as  the  com  was  then  in  ear  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine. 

Abib  is  the  name  given  by  the  modem  Coptic  Christians 
fo  their  month  whim  b^us  on  the  25th  of  June.  The 
Coptic  name  is  Epip. 

ABIES  (from  the  l.«ti2i,  aUrs,  a fir-tree),  a genus  of  coni- 
toroos  or  cone-beoring  trees,  well  known  for  the  valuable 
they  produce.  It  was  fonnerly  coiisideted  a part 


' of  the  genus  Piuus  itself;  but  modem  botanUte  have  followed 
the  iiopulor  practice,  and  have  distiuguished  it.  The  origin 
of  ue  English  appellation  is  the  Saxon  JuHt-teuduy 
wood. 

Gbnxric  Ohauactxr. 

ftowert  monoecious.* 

Malbs.  Catkin4  simple,  solitar)'.  terminal,  or  axillary. 
Stamen*  obtuse,  and  often  callous  at  the  apex,  terminated  by 
a jagged  membrane. 

Fbmalks.  Catkin*  somewhat  cylindrical ; their  tcalet 
two-tloweretl,  imbricated,  and  having  fre<|ucntly  at  their  base 
exlomally  a Imictea,  which  is  cither  very  short  or  length- 
ened lieyond  the  scales  themselves,  and  terminated  by  a 
taper  point. 

Conks  more  or  less  cylindrical ; the  traJe*  imbricated  and 
woody,  but  not  thickened  ut  the  extremity ; *eed*  ending 
in  a membranous  wing. 

Embryo  about  the  length  of  the  seed,  with  several  cloaely- 
packed  cutyledons. 

Trees  of  various  sizes,  usually  with  a straight,  uonical,  un- 
divided trunk,  from  which  proceed  spreading,  horizontal,  or 
drooping  branches,  arranged  in  a pyramidal  manner.  Leave* 
either  solitary,  or  coUecUxl  in  little  fascicles,  deciduous  or 
evergreen. 

From  Pinus,  or  the  pine-tree,  the  fir  is  obviously  distin- 
guished by  its  more  pyramidal  form,  and  by  its  leaves 
arising  singly  from  around  the  stem,  nut  by  twos,  or  threes, 
or  a greater  number,  from  out  uf  a membranous  shrivel- 
ling sheath,  us  well  os  by  the  characters  in  the  fructification 
above  described.  Its  s]iocies  form  four  very  natural  tribes, 
of  the  first  of  whkrh,  the  silver  fir  maj  be  taken  as  the  re- 
presentative ; of  the  secuml,  the  Norw  ay  spruce ; of  the  third, 
the  larch ; and  of  the  fourth,  the  ccilur  of  luibanon.  As 
roost  of  these  are  interesting  either  for  the  excellence  of  their 
wood  or  os  objects  of  ornament,  we  shall  brictly  notice  all 
that  are  at  present  known.  Those  who  wish  for  ftirthcr  in- 
formation should  consult  Mr.  Lambert's  Monograph  of  the 
Genu*  Pinus— L.  C.  Rtchanf  s Mhnoire  sur  let  Conijerta — 
Michaux  * lUstoire  ties  Arbres  Forestier*  de  tAmerique 
Septenirionale,  i^c. 

Skct.  I.  Ijeaves  growing  ringly  round  the  brancbes,and 
all  turned  towanU  one  side. — Silvkrs. 

No.  1.  Abies  Picea,  the  Silver  Fir  (Abies  pectinata.  D* 
Candulle  H.  Franf;.^  u.  275  ; Pinus  Pieva.  Linnetu*  Sp.  »/. 
N2U;  Lambert,  X..  AQ).  Leaves  arranged  like  the  teeth  oi  a 


iSiUpr  Pir.] 

oorob  somewhat  oroarginate.  of  a whitish  colour  underneath. 
Cones  erect,  with  very*  blunt  closely -pressed  scales,  which 

* Id  tW  Article  AniBi.  anJ  in  eubaniDrnt  utklt-e  of  a •imilar  •IncripItMi, 
it  will  be  DMeaaaiy  to  ua>*  •onu*  tecliuU-al  woril*  which  may  |>reiti‘iil  a dlfll 
ciiltj  to  the  rPBiler  who  U unacqiiaintol  with  the  term*  of  HoOioy.  A*  Snr  of 
■uch  word*  u poaaibln  will  bi-  i-miiloycd ; and  a coB|tWle  Uloatary  of  ttenkt 
will  be  flv«a  iiuder  the  artkle  Boi  aki-. 
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•re  much  shorter  than  the  taper-pointed  inflexed  hracto®. 
A native  of  the  mountains  of  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  in  stony,  dry.  exposc<l  situationa.  Its  flivourite 
district  seems  to  be  on  the  Pollino  and  in  the  forest  of 
Rubia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  u’here  it  is  found  in  all 
its  (i^ndeur.  often  growinp  from  1.10  to  150  foot  in  heijfht, 
and  richly  meriting  the  name  pulcherrima  (most  boau- 
til^ul),  applied  to  it  by  Virpil.  This  tree  is  reatlily  known 
by  its  leaves  havinj?  their  points  all  turned  towanls  the  sky, 
and  bcinf;  mealy  underneath,  as  well  as  by  its  Ion",  erect 
stalkless  cones,  of  a ffreenish-purplo  colour,  bris*lin>f  with 
retlexed  taper  points  of  the  bracte®  that  subtend  the  scales. 
It  is  the  t<^jin  of  the  French.  Planks  of  indifferent  quality, 
on  account  of  their  softness,  are  sawn  from  its  trunk,  which 
also  yields  Burgundy  pitch  and  Strasburgh  turpentine. 
For  its  successful  cultivation  in  this  country  it  requires 
strong  lan»l.  such  as  will  suit  the  oak,  and  a sheltercwl  sima- 
tion  ; it  will  then  l>econie  a very  large  tree.  From  a com- 
munication to  Mr.  I.ambert,  it  appt*ars  that  trees  have  been 
felled  which,  at  100  years  of  agi’.  contained  «Lv  loads,  or 
210  cubic  feet,  of  timber.  It  i.s  said  bv  some  to  gn»w  sbnvly 
for  the  first  fifteen  years,  but  aftcrwartls  with  great  rapidity. 
A plant  in  Woburn  l*ark  is  reconlod  to  have  gnnvn  for  1 10 
years  at  the  rale  of  one  fixH  in  height  and  nearly  three 
and  a half  cubic  feet  |)or  annum.  Its  trunk  sotnetimes 
arrives  at  150  feet  in  height,  and  six  feet  in  diameter. 

Antiquarians,  not  considering  that  this  plant  is  the  real 
abie»  pulcherrima  of  Virgil,  and  of  the  Roman  authors, 
have  erred  in  attemptiiig  to  reconcile  the  dedanttion  ol 
C®sar  {De  Bel.  Gal.  v.  12),  that  he  found  in  Britain  all 
the  trees  of  Gaul,  except  the  beech  and  abies,  with  the 
well-known  fact  that  fir-wood  is  abundant  in  oiu*  ancient 
mosses,  and  hasl>een  met  with  even  l>oneath  the  foundations 
of  Roman  roods.  What  Cmsar  meant  was.  no  doubt,  that 
he  did  not  meet  with  the  silver  fir  in  Britain  , of  the  pine  he 
says  nothing,  and  therefore  it  is  to  Iw  presuincsl  that  he 
found  it. 

No.  2.  j46tejf  Sfdinra,  the  Siberian  Silver  Fir  (Pinus  Sibi- 
rica  ami  l*inus  Pichta  nf  the  ffani/'TU).  Scarcely  anvthing 
certain  has  lieen  publishwl  of  this  tree,  which,  acconling  to 
Linnmus.  Mr.  Lambert,  and  others,  is  the  same  as  tlic  Abies 
picea,  our  No.  1,  but  which  Russian  iMtanists  distinguish  as 
a particular  species.  Gmelin  descrilres  it  as  a native  of  all 
ports  of  Siberia  as  for  as  58^  N.  lat.  in  mountainous  regions, 
especially  in  the  upper  country  lying  betwt'cn  the  Irtisch 
and  tbo  Ob.  where  it  forms  dense  woods.  The  Russians  cal! 
it  mrhta,  or  fir. 

No.  3.  Abim  gratuitit.  Great  Californian  Fir  (Pinus  gran- 
dis,  and  Lambert).  Ls^avcslong.  narrow,  very  blunt, 

whitish  beneath,  all  turned  one  way.  Cones  oblong,  erect, 
rather  curved,  with  very  broad,  uneven,  downy  scales,  which 
are  longer  than  the  bracte®.— Found,  by  Mr.  ]>:>iiglas.  in 
low.  moist  valleys  in  northern  (.■aliforma,  where  it  attains 
the  height  of  200  feet.  The  wood  is  s<>ft,  white,  and  of  in- 
ferior quality.  Cones  from  three  to  four  inches  long ; 
bracte®  very  short,  jagged,  two-lobcd,  with  a short  inter- 
mediate point 

No.  4.  Abies  Balsamea.  the  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir  (Abies  Bal- 
samifera,  Mirhaur,  Hist.,  vol.  I p.  145.  tab.  14  ; Pinus  Bal- 
saraca.  Lambert,  t.  41).  I/caves  fiat,  silvery-white  beneath, 
either  emaiginate  or  entire  at  the  point,  all  curved  towards 
the  upper  side.  Cones  cylindri<'ttl,  oblong,  erect,  purple, 
with  roundod.  even,  undividetl  scales. — Found,  along  with 
Ahie»  m'j'ra  and  a/ha,  in  the  coldest  pjirts  of  North  America, 
but  always  in  detachefl  intlividuals.  never  in  large  mas.scs. 
It  extends  also  along  the  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies  as  far 
as  the  crests  of  the  mountains  of  North  Canilina.  It  forms 
a small  slender  tree,  rarely  more  than  forty  feet  high,  with 
a diameter  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches.  The  cones  an* 
four  or  five  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its 
wood  is  light,  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  and  but  slightly  n*si- 
nous  : it  is  of  little  value,  and  is  chietlv  split  up  into  staves 
for  fish-barrels,  ibr  which,  however,  it  is  less  tit  than  the 
Weymouth  pine  and  the  red  varieri*  of  the  black  spruce  fir. 
The  English  name  has  bt*en  given  in  consequence  of  a re- 
semblance between  the  clear.  tmns|>arvDt  greenish-yellow 
turpentine,  which  is  obtoiDe<l  from  numerous  cysts  in  its 
nark,  and  the  Bain)  of  Gilead  of  the  shops  : it  Ls  commonly 
known  under  the  name  of  Canadian  ha/jiam.  In  Eng- 
land this  is  a small  tree  of  very  ornamental  apjiear- 
ance.  when  young,  on  the  skirts  of  plantations,  but  it  rarelv 
ac(]uires  ouy  ('onsiderable  size.  It  was  introduced  into 
country  in  the  year  1696. 


No.  5.  Abiennabi/U,  Largo-bracted  Fir  (Pinus  nobihs,  2>»- 
glas  and  Lambert).  lx*aves  veiy  numerous,  falcate,  all  turned 
one  wav,  of  nearly  the  .same  colour  on  Ixith  sides.  Coras 
oblong,  erect,  with  rounded  broad  sM,*ales  eonceaUsl  by  thf 
long  wedge-shaped  two-lobe<l  jaggofl  scales,  vvltich  are  Wp.’- 
baek.  and  terminate  abntptly  in  a rigid  donated  point.  A 
majestic  tree,  forming  va.sl  fon’sts  upon  the  inotmtains  cf 
northern  California,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr,  Douglu 
The  liinl>er  is  said  to  be  of  oxeellont  quality.  The  cones  art 
about  six  inches  long. 

No.  6.  Abies  I^azeri,  the  Double  Balsam  Fir  (Pinus  Fra- 
zeri.  Pursiu,  Ft»r.  An%er.  SejA.,  26.19 ; Lamb.,  vol.  i.,  t.  42). 
‘ Leaves  linear,  omarmnate,  si!ver)'-white  l>eiicath.  Cones 
oblong,  squarmst*.  Braden*  somewhat  leafy,  inverstdy  cor- 
date, murronate.  relle.xod.'  Lam/>ert. — A native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania.  Pursh  is  the  onh 
botanist  who  appears  to  have  seen  tlvis  species  in  its  natiir 
situatems.  Aiwnling  to  Mr.  Ijunbt'rt  it  is  little  inon*  thin 
a shrub,  siddom  cxcce<ling  ten  feet,  and  more  frtHjueulh, 
at  least  in  this  countr)’,  much  under  that  height.  Thai 
botanist  considers  it  well  suiti*d  for  lawns  and  pleasure 
grounds  in  situations  where  it  is  waute<l  to  break  particular 
linc5.  but  not  to  interrupt  the  view.  A fine  spiM-imon  cxiit> 
in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  at  Huminersmith. 

No.  7.  Abies  ll'cbbiana,  AV ebb's  Fir  (Pinus  ATebbtaru, 
Wal/ich.  Cat. : I^imberl,  t.  44 ; Pinus  5iK*f*tahilis.  Li>"' 
bert).  Leaves  linear,  wdJtaiy  , fiat,  all-spreaditij^.  and  tumei 
one  way,  silver)  -white  Iwiieath,  with  a deep  notch  at  the  e.v 
tremity.  Cones  oblong,  erect,  obtuse,  wifli  very  broad, 
rounded,  even  scales.  According  to  the  account  of  Capuic 
AA'ebb,  who  first  discovered  it,  this  remarkable  sptrcies  attains 
tlie  height  of  eighty  or  ninety  fi*et,  with  a diameter  m'ar  the 
gn)und  ofthreo  or  four  fi*et.  Its  wootl  serins  to  l>c  valuable; 
in  India  it  is  umhI  by  plane-makers.  From  w hat  has  beiD 
ivp(»rtwl  of  iu  ifcncral  api>eorance,  it  is  pn>bablj-  one  of  the 
nio.'it  interesting  species  that  has  yet  been  discoverud.  Id- 
hubiting  the  colder  regions  of  northern  India,  and  Ibund 
among  a fioni  that  is  more  Silierion  in  its  character  fhao 
Imlian,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  lieing  well 
able  to  withstand  the  rigor  of  the  winters  of  this  countr}'. 
Plants  that  have  been  introduced  into  England  hare  in 
several  instances  produced  cones,  ond  these  are  of  a purj<> 
colour;  but  the  trees  are  not  hardy  as  the  common  silver 
fir  {Abies  picca).  They  are,  however,  like  the  Norway 
spruce,  and  nmuy  others,  not  adapted  to  bear  frost  after  tbev 
liave  once  begun  to  grow.  High  and  diy  stations,  where  the 
late  frosts  of  spring  are  little  felt  would,  it  is  to  l>c  presunu’d, 
l>e  the  roost  eligible  for  experimenl.s  ujx>n  its  naturalizalinn. 
The  natives  call  it  oumur,  and  extract  an  indigi>  or  purple 
pigment  from  the  cones,  which  are  rcpresentcfl  in  Indian 
drawings  as  strikingly  l)eautiful. 

No.  8.  Abies  Camulensis,  the  Ilcmlock  Spruet*  Fir  (3/e 
rhauT,  Histoire,  vol.  i..  p.  1,37,  t.  13;  Pinus  Canatlen'is. 
Lambert, X.Ab).  Ix-aves  Hat.  arranged  irregularly  in  tworows; 
when  young,  downy  a*  well  as  the  ynung  slender  bronrhc!:. 
(xmesvety  small,  ovate,  shaqi  pointed,  with  rather  acute, 
even,  entire  scales;  sCixls  ver%  small. — The  most  northerly 
situation  in  which  this  tree  is  found  is  alxnjt  Hudson's  B«v. 
in  lat  51*.  Near  (^uolier  it  funus  extensive  forests;  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  A’ermout.  ami  the  upper  part 
of  New’  Hampshire,  it  Ls  extremely  common ; but  in  the 
middle  and  southern  state.s  it  is  confimal  to  the  AI^ 
ghunies  and  their  deptmdent  ridges,  where  it  inhabits 
the  sides  of  torrents  and  the  bleakest  situations.  It  is  a noltlc 
species,  rising  to  the  height  .of  ^evcn!y  or  eightv  feet,  and 
inett-suring  from  two  to  three  foet  in  diameter,  ft  nppcani 
to  bo  of  slow  gmwth,  not  arrmng  at  its  full  dimensions  in 
le.ss  ilum  200  years.  AVhen  fnim  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet 
high  itii  form  is  exceedingly  <'b.*gant,  but  when  cdJ  it>  liugc 
limbs  ore  apt  to  be  rent  and  broken  by  w inds  and  snow : 
and  their  naked  stumps  sticking  nut  beyond  the  \oung  and 
verdant  foliage,  give  the  trees  an  air  of  dccrepitmle  and 
decay.  The  wood  Ls  of  liulc  value,  l>eing  neither  sound  nW 
durable  ; it  is  chiefly  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  lath-* 
and  for  coarse  in-door  w ork.  The  bark  Ls  exceedingly  valu- 
able for  tanning  : mixed  with  oak-ltark,  it  is  said  to  he  much 
better  limn  oak-bark  alone.  It  bears  clipping  well, 
is  therefore  adapted,  like  the  yew,  to  the  construction  of 
live-fences.  A great  deal  of  the  essence  of  spruce  is  e.v 
tractc<l  from  its  shoots. 

No.  9.  Abies  Prunitninna,  tlie  Deciduous  Silver  Fir  (Pino< 

Brunoniana,  Wal/ic/i.  V/ant.  As.  rarior.  vol.  iii.  p.  24,  lab.  247  : 

P.  dumosa,  Lambert,  t.  46).  Leaves  flat,  all  turned  on# 
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wty,  serruUte  towards  the  points,  revered  beneath  with  a 
nm*white  bk>om.  Conus  terminal,  erect,  ovate,  blunt,  very 
imall,  with  lax,  ovate,  very  blunt  scales. — Found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  India  in  the  provinces  of 
Nepal,  Butan,  and  Gossain  Than,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  names  tanf'fhing  and  rhanga- 
thojii-dhun.  A tree  seventy  or  eijjhty  ^*t 
hi^h,  witn  a clear  trunk  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet,  and  a spreading,  very  branchy 
head.  Leaves  about  an  inch  lonj;,  fidlin^  off 
at  a very  early  period,  and  so  exceedinply 
deciduous,  that  the  slightest  shake  of  the 
branch  is  sufficient  to  detach  them : ver) 
bright  green,  and  shining.  Cone  not  above 
an  inch  long,  pale  brown,  nearly  smooth,  with  several 
minute  scales  at  iU  base  ; the  scales  ovate  and  very  obtuse, 
subtended  by  a short  kidney-shapod  bractea.  Seeds  very 
small.  liteVood  is  of  bad  quality,  being  liable  to  warp,  on 
which  account  it  is  not  employed. 

No.  1 0.  Sacred  Mexican  ¥ir(Schlecthend. 

m Linnav,  v.  77 ; Pinus  religiosa,  Humboldt  and  Kunth, 
A’w.  gm.  et  gp.  fd.,  vol.  ii.  p.  5 ; Ltimbertt  t.  43).  Young 
brioches  quite  smooth.  Leaves  arranged  in  two  rows,  sharp 
pointed,  covered  beneath  with  a glaucous  bloom. — Found  by 
Humboldt  on  the  lower  bills  of  Mexico,  between  Masatla 
and  Chilpentzingo,  at  an  elevation  of  4U00  feet.  Deppe  and 
Schiede  found  it  upon  the  cold  mountains  of  Orizaba,  at  the 
highest  limit  of  arborescent  vegetation.  It  is  described  as 
a lofh*  tree,  resembling  Abies  picea  ami  balsamca,  ffom  which 
itadistinguisl^by  its  sharp-pointed  leaves.  The  flowers  ore 
unknown.  The  branches  are  used  for  adorning  thechuivhcs 
m Mexko.  According  to  Mr.  Lambert,  the  cones  are  like 
thoM  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  but  smaller,  and  almost 
Mack.  The  Mexicans  call  it  From  specimens 

brought  by  Mr.  Graham  from  Mexico,  we  should  sup|)Osc 
(bit  to  be  a very  beautiful  tree ; the  leaves  ore  longer,  and  the 
branches  more  slender  than  those  of  any  otlier  of  the  Silver 
trfoe. 

No.  11.  Abies hirtellOythcllBiry  Fir  (Pinus hirtcUa,  Hum- 
boidt  and  Kunth,  Nov.  gen.  et  «p.  pi.  ii.  p.  5).  Young 
branches  covered  with  hairs.  I^eaves  arrengt'd  in  two  rows, 
flat,  acute,  covered  with  glaucous  bloom  beneath. — Known 
only  from  the  incomplete  account  of  Humboldt,  who  found 
it  on  the  mountains  of  Mexico  near  El  Guarda,  between 
Guchilaque  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  growing  at  an  elevation 
of  Ifctwecn  hOOO  and  9000  feet.  He  descril^  it  os  a small 
troe,  three  or  four  times  as  liigh  as  a man.  lu  cones  and 
flowers  are  wholly  unknown.  The  leaves  are  about  an  inch 
and  a quarter  long. 

No.  12.  Abies  Smithituta,  the  Indian  Silver  Fir  (Pinus 
Smithiana,  Wollich.  Plant. 
At.  ronor.,  vol.  iii.  p.  24, 1. 
246).  Leaves  slender,  fbur- 
oomered,  whitiah  beneath, 
a little  tume<l  towards  one 
side.  Cones  erect,  ovate- 
oblong,  with  obovate,  round- 
ofl.  even  scales. — A native  of 
the  mountains  next  the  Hi- 
malayeh,  where  it  is  called 
b\'  the  natives  raga.  A tree 
ofenormous  size,  with  nearly 
opposite  branches,  covered 
with  short  down,  and  so  ar- 
ranged a.H  to  form  generally 
two  rows.  Leaves  diuk  green, 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a half  in  length.  Cones  from 
four  to  six  inches  long,  brown, 
very  even,  and  covered  with 
a glaucous  bloom.  Seeds 
small.  This  plant  is  now 
considered  synonymous  with 
the  Pinus  khi^trou?  of  Dr. 
Rovle. 

ftscT.  II.  Leaves  growing 
singly  round  the  branches, 
and  all  spreading  equally. — 
Spritcbs. 

No.  1.  Abies  excelsa,  the 
Norw  ay  Spruce  Fir  (DeComf. 

3.275:  Pinus  abies, 
(S  Um  ladisB  sum  FU.)  Linn.  sj).  pi.  1421).  Leaves 


scattered,  somewhat  four-comcrud,  mucronate.  Cones  cylin- 
drical, pendulous,  with  blunt,  wavy,  slightly-toothed  scales. — 
Native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
where  it  sumetinies  constitutes,  as  in  Norway,  the  principal 
timber.  It  is  found  all  over  Siberia  as  high  os  70°  N.  lot. ; 
in  that  region  it  Is  considered  by  tho  wandering  tribes  a 
certain  sign  of  the  presence  of  springs  of  fresh  water,  for  it 
is  only  seen  in  moist  and  springy'  ])lacea.  On  dty  soils,  it 
invariably  becomes  stunted,  ana  produces  a great  number 
of  cones  at  an  early  stage  of  its  growth,  then  shrivels  up 
and  dies.  When  growing  singly  in  rich  soil,  separate  from 
other  trees,  this  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  that 
con  he  imagined,  with  its  long,  drooping  branches  touching 
the  very'  ground,  and  its  regularly  pyramidal  figure ; but 
in  other  situations,  in  nlontatiuus  where  the  trees  are 
crowded  and  deprived  of  their  lower  branches  by  want  of 
light  and  air,  it  Womes,  after  nine  or  ten  years,  an  inele- 
gant plant  of  little  value,  except  to  be  cut  for  |K)les.  When 


[Norway  Spruce  FU.] 

in  perfection,  and  occasionally  it  arrives  at  its  greatest  per- 
fection in  this  country,  it  acquires  a stature  of  150  feet;  its 
wood  is  of  a white  colour,  of  a fine  even  grain,  and  very 
durable:  in  the  markut  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  white 
or  Christiania  deal.  In  Norway  it  arrives  at  maturity  in 
seventy  or  eighty  years.  Trees  of  such  an  age  are  what  are 
usually  cut  down  for  exportation,  and  each  yields  on  an 
average  three  pte<x:s  of  timber,  eleven  or  twelve  feet  long. 
Tho  spruco  is  readily  known  by  its  leav«>  of  one  uniform 
dull  green  colour,  spread  equally  round  the  branches,  and 
by  its  long  pondant  cones. 

No.  2.  Ametorienialis,  the  Oriental  Fir  (Pinus  orientalis, 
Linn.  sp.  pi.  1421 : Lambert,  t 39).  Leaves  very  short,  uni- 
formly unbricatod,  (quadrangular,  with  a callous  point.  C^nes 
ovate,  cylindrical,  pendulous,  their  scales  somewhat  rhomboid. 
To  botanists  this  is  known  chiefly  bv  a figure  published  by 
Mr.  Lambert  after  a drawing  In'  Aubriet,  tho  celebrated 
draiwhtsman.  who  accompani^  Toumefort  in  his  journey  to 
the  Levant.  It  was  found  by  that  traveller  in  the  mountains 
south-east  of  Trebisond,  above  the  convent  of  St.  John.  It 
was  subaequently  met  with  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  in  the 
netghboarhood  of  Teflis.  It  is  a tall  tree,  and  is  now  known 
to  M very*  abundant  in  the  Coucasua,  Imeretia,  and  Upper 
Miugrelia,  coustituting  whole  forests  between  (iuriel  and 
the  A>ltdar  Mountains.  Plauts  have  been  raised  iiom  seeds 
sent  to  this  (‘ountry. 

No.  3.  Abies  aWa,  the  White  Spruco  Fir  {Michaur,  Hut., 
v(d.  i.  p.  136,  t 12;  Pinus  alba,  Lambert,  L 36).  Leaves 
rather  glaucrous,  spreading  equally  round  the  branches,  four- 
comer^.  somewhat  pungent.  (k>nes  narrow,  oval,  tapering 
touanls  the  point,  with  even,  undivided  scales.  Found  along 
aith  Abte.s  nigra  in  the  colder  regions  of  North  America; 
aeoording  to  Michaux  it  does  not  advance  so  for  to  the  north- 
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ward  as  that  species,  from  which  it  is  known  not  only  by  its 
smaller  size,  the  trunks  rarely  exceeding  forty  or  fifty  feet 
in  height,  but  also  by  the  bluish  cast  which  characterises 
the  foliage,  and  which  gives  it  a much  lighter  apuearance 
than  the  sombre  abie«  nigra:  Dr.  Richardson,  nowever, 
states  that  it  was  the  most  northerly  tree  observ  ed  in  Frank- 
lin’s Polar  journey.  The  Umber  is  of  inferior  qualit)’. 
From  the  fibres  of  the  root,  macerated  in  water,  the  Cana- 
dians prepare  the  thread  with  which  they  sew  together  the 
hirch-bark  that  forms  their  canoes.  Its  resin  is  also  used  to 
render  the  seams  water-tiglil,  Mr.  Lambert  appears  to 
have  been  raUinformc<l  as  to  the  essence  of  spruce  being 
prepareil  from  the  branches  of  this  species,  which  appears 
on  the  contrar)’  from  the  statements  of  Mic^nx  to  be  care- 
fully rejected,  because  its  leaves  are  thought  to  impart  an 
unpleasant  flavour.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  occasionally 
used  fur  tannin^r.  Like  all  the  American  spruces  introduced 
into  KnghinH,  it  is  n short-lived  and  stunted  tree  at  best, 
seldom  rustmg  thirty  years,  or  uttoiiiing  the  height  of  the 
same  uumber  of  feet*.  .Sevenil  varieties  have  been  described. 

No.  4.  JbieM  nigTfi^  the  Block,  or  Red.  Spruce  Fir 
(Mirhaur,  Hi»t.,  vol.  i.  p.  1 25,  t,  1 1 : Pimis  nigra  and  rubra, 
Lambrrt  Monogr.,  1 37  and  38).  l^ves  spivading  equally 
round  the  stem,  short,  four-cornered.  Cones  ovate-oblong, 
obtuse  with  raggecl  rounded  scales.— Native  of  the  roost  in- 
clement regions  of  North  America,  espwially  in  swampy 
situations  and  in  the  vnllcvs  between  ridges  of  low  hills, 
where  the  soil  is  deep  black  and  humid.  In  such  situations 
are  found  the  finest  fi)rests  of  this  species,  and  there,  although 
the  trees  are  so  erowrled  ti>gether  as  often  not  to  bo  more  than 
four  or  five  feet  apart,  the  timber  arrives  at  the  height  of 
seventy  or  eighty  feet,  with  a diameter  of  from  fiftwn  to 
twenty  inches.  ’ The  firs  in  the  landscapes  of  northern 
scenery  illustrating  Captain  Franklin's  Polar  Rxp^tion 
are  of  this  species,  which,  however.  Dr.  Richardson  did  not 
observe  higher  than  C5^  N.  lat.  The  trunk  is  remarkable 
for  the  perfect  regularity  with  which  it  diminishes  from  the 
base  upwards.  The  head  is  of  a regularly  pyramidal  figure, 
the  branches  spreading  almost  horizontally,  and  not  in- 
clining towanls  the  earth,  as  in  the  Norway  spruce.  The 
timber  is  of  great  value  on  account  of  its  strength,  lightness, 
and  elasticity.  It  is  employed  for  the  yards  of  ships;  and 
in  America,  in  districts  where  the  oak  is  scarce,  also  for 
their  knees : floors  are  occasionally  laid  with  it.  but  it  is  not 
well  adapted  for  this  usage,  as  the  planks  arc  apt  to  split. 
From  its  young  branches  is  extracto«l  the  nnsmre  of  spnicc, 
so  well  known  as  a useful  antiscorbutic  in  long  voyages; 
and  not  from  those  of  the  Abies  alba,  according  to  Michaux. 
By  some  it  has  been  thought  that  North  America  produces 
a red  as  well  as  a black  spruce,  the  former  being  of  better 
quality  than  the  latter;  but  the  researches  of  Michaux  show 
that  what  differences  exist  are  due  exclusively  to  the  influ- 
ence of  soil,  and  have  no  dependence  upon  specific  pecu- 
Uaricieii.  Michaux’s  view  is  still  thought  incorrect. 

According  to  Mr.  Lambert,  the  curious  dwarf  spruce, 
called  Pmtts  danbrasUiana^  is  probably  a variety  of  abiee 
nim.  It  produces  no  bkorems. 

No.  5.  AbUs  Dauglanif  the  Douglas  Fir(PiDOS  taxififlia 
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Lambrrt  A/owogr.,  No.  : I'imts  ]>>iiglasii.  Id.  t,  47  and  48). 
Leaves  spreading  c^iunlly,  fWp  green,  whitish  beneath. 


obtuse.  Cones  oemuous,  ovate-obk>ng,  with  rather  uneven 
cartilaginous  scales,  mucli  shorter  than  the  bractem,  which 
are  three-toothed,  the  lateral  teeth  being  membranous,  with 
the  intermerliate  ones  much  longer  and  more  rigid. — Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Douglas,  the  discoverer  of  this  gigantic  species, 
it  is  found  in  iramen&e  forests  in  North-West  America  from 
43^  to  52*^  N.  lat  The  trunks  vai^*  from  two  to  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  and  from  1 00  to  1 80  feet  in  height  Occasionallv  it 
arrives  at  still  greater  dimensions ; there  still  exists,  near  I^ort 
George,  on  the  Colombia  River,  a stump  which,  without  the 
bark,  and  at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  measures  forty -eight 
feet  in  circumference.  An  evergreen  tree,  with  on  erect 
taper  trunk,  which  when  old  is  covered  vith  a rough,  rugged 
liark  from  six  to  nine  inches  thick,  alxiunding  m a dear 
yellow  resin,  and  making  excellent  fuel.  The  young  branches 
have  their  bark  filled  with  receptacles  of  resin,  as  in  the 
balm  of  Gilead.  The  timber  is  heavy,  firm,  of  as  deep  a 
colour  as  yew,  with  very  few  knots,  and  not  in  the  least 
liable  to  warp.  We  have  a plank  now  boforo  us.  which,  after 
standing  some  years  in  a hot  room,  is  as  straight,  and  its 
grain  as  compact  as  the  first  day  it  was  planed.  The 
growth  is  cxcoedinglv  rapid ; we  have  seen  a branch  three 
inches  in  diameter  wliich  was  not  more  than  eight  yean  old. 
The  aspect  of  the  young  branches  is  so  deep  a green,  that 
they  seem  as  if  they  were  more  nearly  of  the  nature  of  a 
yew  than  of  a spruce.  In  the  autumn  their  buds  are  verv' 
prominent  and  bright  brown.  The  cones  are  remarkable 
for  the  long  tridentate  bractm  which  stick  out  for  beyond  the 
scales  themselves. 

A considerable  number  of  plants  of  this  important  species 
are  now  scattered  amon^  the  parks  and  woods  of  this  coun- 
try, some  hundreds  having  l>ccn  raised  and  distributed  by 
the  Horticultural  Society.  It  appears  to  suit  this  climote 
perfectly,  and  to  be  likely  to  prove  more  valuable  than  even 
the  larch  itself,  being  evergreen,  and  fully  as  hardy. 

No.  r>.  Abin  Mrnziem,  the  Menzies  Fir  (Pinus  Men- 
zicsii.  Douglas,  Lambert).  Leaves  very  short,  rigid,  rather 
sharp-pointed,  whitish  beneath,  spreading  regularly  round  the 
stem,  very  deciduous.  Cones  oblong,  composed  of  very  lax. 
ragged  r^use,  ovate,  thin  scales,  much  longer  than  the 
narrow,  serrated,  concealed  brocteie.  Buds  ovate,  acute,  co- 
vered with  resin. — A native  of  Northern  California,  where  it 
was  found  by  Mr.  Douglas,  who  describes  the  wood  as  beinfc 
of  excellent  quality.  Tnc  cones,  which  arc  aliout  three  inches 
long,  are  extremely  different  from  those  of  any  other  speciea. 
The  branches,  deprived  of  their  leaves  are  covered  with 
thin,  hard,  projecting  liases  which  give  them  a singularly 
tuberculaled  appearance. 

SxcT.  III.  Leaves  growing  in  clusters;  deciduous. — 
Larchbs. 

By  some  botanists  this  section  is  considered  essentiallv 
different  from  Abies ; but  the  w'ant  of  any  clear,  distinctive 
eharactors,  cither  in  the  mode  of  growth  or  the  organs  of 
fructification,  induces  us  to  concur  with  Linnanis,  Jussieu, 
and  Richard,  in  considering  the  larch  the  same  genus  as 
the  spruce.  The  leaves  of  the  former  are  clustered  or  fas- 
drulated,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  universal  non- 
developmcnt  of  lateral  branches  ; so  that  the  leaves  them  • 
selves  make  their  appearance  without  a perceptible  central 
axis.  This  is  provM  not  only  in  the  cedar  of  l./*banon,  but 
even  in  the  lurch  itself,  by  numerous  oases  where  the  branches 
being  less  abortive  than  usual,  lengthen  enough  to  display* 
their  real  nature. 

No.  1.  Abifs  Laris,  the  Common  Larch  Fir  {.BirH, 
Monogr.  Crmif.  164,  t.  13  ; Pinus  Larix,  Unn.  pi.  1427  ; 
Larix  Euntpaia,  Dr  Cand.  FI.  FVw/f.,  3.277).  I^vcs  clus- 
tered, deciduous.  Cones  ovate-oblong,  bltmt. — A native  of 
the  mountains  of  the  middle  of  Europe,  of  Russia,  end  of 
Nilieria.  In  the  latter  country  it  is  tfie  commonest  of  all 
trees,  delighting  in  diy,  elevated  situations,  where  it  formt* 
vast  forests,  sparingly  intermixed  with  pines.  Its  tnmk. 
grows  very  cro^  with  graceftil  drooping  branches,  gradually 
diminishing  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  and  giving  it  b. 
regularly  pyramidal  form.  In  the  spring,  when  its  youn^ 
leaves  have  jost  burst  into  life,  it  nas  a peculiar  brigl»t 
yellowish-green  tint,  which  is  possessed  by  no  other  tree  of 
our  forests.  The  larch  has  been  now,  for  many  years,  exten- 
sively cultivotcd  upon  barren,  exposed  land,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  it  ho.s  been  found  one  ef  the  most  profit > 
aide  of  all  trees  to  the  planter,  provided  tho  land  be  w-<^ll 
drained;  but  it  will  not  succeed  in  swampy  situations.  Xt 
grows  with  great  rapiditv,  is  subject  to  very  few  accidents, 
transplants  with  but  little  risk,  and  produces  timber  of  gre&l 
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excell«nc«  and  Tilue,  not  only  for  domestic  but  Ibr  naval 
purposes.  In  mountainous  districts  in  Scotland  the  Duke 
of  Athol  has  planted  it  in  immense  (quantities;  and  it  ap- 
pears, from  a report  of  that  nokleman  to  the  Horticultum 
Sociot>',  that  in  situations  1500  to  1600  feet  above  the  level 
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of  the  sea,  he  has  felled  trees,  eighty  years  old,  that  have 
each  yielded  six  loads  of  the  finest  tim^r.  Three  varieties 
are  mentioned  by  botanical  writers ; of  these  the  first  is  re- 
markable for  the  young  cones  being  pale  green  instead  of 
rriroson ; the  second  ha.s  a weening  habit : both  these  arc 
natives  of  the  Tyrol.  The  thim  sort  is  of  a sl(jw,  stunted 
tnnwth,  and  an  inelegant  appearance,  leafing  early,  and  veiy 
subject  to  injury  from  spnng  frosts ; it  was  raised  by  the 
Duke  of  Atliol  from  Archangel  seeds. 

From  the  boiled  inner  bark,  mixed  with  tye-tfuur,  and 
afterwards  buried  for  a few  hours  in  the  snow,  the  lianly 
Silierian  hunters  prepare  a sort  of  leaven,  with  which  they 
Mipply  the  place  of  common  leaven  when  the  latter  is  dc- 
'troyed,  as  it  frequently  is,  by  the  intense  cold  to  which 
hunters  are  exposed  in  the  pursuit  of  game. 

The  bark  of  the  larch  is  nearly  as  valuable  to  the  tanner 
a <»k-bark ; it  also  produces  the  substance  called  \'eniec 
turpentine,  which  flows  in  abundance  when  the  lower  qiart 
of  the  trunk  of  old  trees  is  wounded.  A sort  of  manna, 
(ailed  Brion^on  manna,  is  exuded  from  its  leaves  in  the 
(irm  of  a white  flocculent  substance,  which  Anally  becomes 
concreted  into  small  lumps. 

It  is  believod  that  tills  species  was  the  w/tvy  of  the  ancient 
frreoks.  The  origin  of  the  more  modem  word  /ort>  is  un- 
rertain.  By  some  it  is  dcrii  ed  from  the  (’eltic  lar,  fat,  in 
illusion  to  its  unctuous,  inflammable  resin  ; by  others  from 
the  Welsh  Uar,  wide-spreading : it  is,  how’eser.  more  likely 
tohavobeen  in  some  way  connected  with  the  word  I'urit. 
vhich  appears,  from  a very  curious  p.iper  by  Mr.  Drummond 
Hay.  reau  many  years  since  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  to 
be  the  Berber  name  of  a large  coniferous  tree  found  in  Rif, 
« Er  rif,  and  in  all  the  higher  siemis  of  Marucro. 

No.  2.  Abies  mirrocoryxi,  the  Red  Larch  Fir  (Piuus 
■oKrrocarpa,  Lambert,  t.  50).  Leaves  clustered,  dcreiduous. 
Cones  oblong,  small:  their  scales  erect,  close- pressed,  the 
upper  ones  much  smaller  than  the  lower.— A graceful  tree. 
*ith  much  of  the  habit  of  the  common  larch,  ^in  which  its 
^ery  small  cones,  of  a bright  purple  in  the  summer,  readily  dis- 
tiQ^ish  it. — A native  of  North  America.  This  is  by  no  means 
» well  adapted  to  the  planters'  purposes  as  the  common 
^b,  growring  very  much  smaller.  According  to  the  Duke 
of  Athol,  who  cultivated  this  in  his  arch-plantations  in 
’MtitUnd,  trees,  when  flfty  years  old,  do  not  contain  one- 
^bird  as  many  cubic  feet  as  the  common  larch.  The  wood 
■ fo  heavy  that  it  will  scarcely  swrim  in  water. 


No.  3.  Abiet  pendulcL,  the  Black  Larch  Fir  (Pinus  pen 
dula,  Lambert,  t 49).  Leaves  clustered,  deciduous.  Cones 
obloii]^,  with  numerous  spreading  scales,  which  gradually 
diminish  from  the  base  to  the  ajicx  of  the  rones.  Branches 
weak  and  drooping. — A native  of  North  America,  where  it 
is  found  growing  in  a rich  clay  soil,  mixed  with  sand,  in 
cold  mountainous  districts.  Wimn  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try it  is  an  elegant  tree,  baNing  a good  deal  of  reM.'mh'iance 
to  the  common  larch,  hut  being  of  a brighter  green  colour, 
and  much  more  graceful.  Tlio  leading  shoot  will  often 
begin  to  droop  at  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and,  after  gradually  acquiring  a lioruontal  direction, 
will  bend  towards  the  earth  so  as  to  form  a natural  an'h  of 
great  beauty.  The  wo(m1  is  less  valuable  than  that  of  the 
common  larch. 

Skct.  IV.  leaves  growing  in  clusters;  evergreen.— 
Cboars. 

No.  1.  Abies  Cedrus,  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  Fir  (Pinus 
Cednis,  Linrueus,  Liunbert,  t.  51).  Lafuves  clustered,  ever- 
green. Cones  oblong,  very'  obtuse,  erect,  with  broad  closely- 
pfu'ked  scales,  which  arc  a little  thickened  at  the  margin.— 
Mount  Lebanon  and  the  range  of  Taurus  are  the  native  spots 
of  this  roost  stately  and  magnifi<‘cnt  true,  which  compensates 
for  its  want  of  height  by  its  huge  wide-spreading  arms,  each 
of  which  is  almost  a tree  in  iUelf  Acconling  to  I.abillanlidrc, 
a French  traveller  in  Syria,  the  largest  of  those  now  re- 
maining un  Lebanon  is.  at  least,  nine  fcid  in  diameter: 
the  trees  are  held  in  great  veneration,  and  a holiday  is  set 
apart  for  the  fetutt  of  cedars.  Its  growth  is  far  from  being 
so  slow  as  some  imagine  : on  the  cuntnny , the  ohsenations 
of  those  who  have  cultixated  it  with  care  prove  that  it  will 
^ic  in  rapidity  of  growth  with  almost  anv  forest  tree.  It 
appears  from  Mr.  Lysons’  inquiries  that  there  was  a tree  at 
Highclere,  the  scat  of  the  Karl  of  Cacmanon,  which,  wbcti 
fifty-eight  years  old,  measured  ten  feet  one  inch  in  circum- 
ference at  throe  feet  from  the  ground.  Cedar  wood  has 
the  reputation  of  lieing  indestructible:  instances  have  been 
namca  of  its  haring  bin^n  taken  from  buildings  uninjured 
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after  a lapst*  of  two  thousand  years.  Mr.  Lambert,  however, 
remarks,  with  justice,  that  ' in  relation  to  these  pro|>crties, 
there  is  much  vulgar  error  and  confu.^ion,  the  cwlar  of 
Lel>anun  l>cing  often  confounded  with  trees  of  different 
genera.'  Mr.  Lambert  conjectures  that  the  Cedrus  of  the 
Greeks  was  the  wood  of  Cupressns  knrizontalis ; Sprengel 
refers  it  to  tlic  Junipents  arycedrus ; but  it  appears  higlily 
probable,  from  some  interesting  obser\  ations  mode  at  Tangier 
by  Mr.  Dnimmoiid  Hay,  that  the  indcstructfldo  cedar  wood 
was  the  beautiful,  hard,  deep-brown  timl>cr  of  Thuja  arti- 
culata,  the  Sandarac  tree  (sec  Thuja).  The  wood  of  Abies 
oedru.s  produces  deal  of  very  indifferent  quality. 
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No.  3.  Ablet  Dtodaroy  the  Sacred  In<Uan  Pii  (Pinus  Deo- 
dara.  Lambert,  t.  52).  Leaves  cverf^uii,  in  clusters,  acute,  tri- 
anf^lar,  stiff.  Cones  growing;  in  pairs,  stalkccl,  oval,  obtuse, 
erect : the  scales  closely  packed,  very  broad,  and  nearly  even 
at  the  marpin. — A native  of  the  mountains  of  India  near 
the  town  of  Rohilcund,  on  the  alps  of  Nepal  and  Thiliet, 
at  a height  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet,  and  also  in  the  woods 
of  Almomh.  A largo  tree,  with  a trunk  alwut  four  feet 
in  diameter,  resembling  the  cellar  of  Lebanon,  fhom  which 
it  differs  in  having  its  cones  upon  stalks  and  its  leaves 
longer  and  more  distinctly  three-sided,  and  al.<o  in  the  qua- 
lity of  its  timber.  According  to  Mr.  Moorcrolt,  from  whoso 
notes,  in  Mr.  I-araberfs  monograph  of  the  genus,  we  borrow 
much  of  our  information,  the  Hindoos  call  it  the  Devadura, 
or  Go<l  tree.  on<l  hold  it  in  a sort  of  veneration.  Its  wood  is 
extremely  durable,  and  so  resinous  that  laths  made  of  It  arc 
used  fur  candles.  Spars  of  it  have  l)eeii  taken  out  of  Indian 
temples,  known  to  have  been  crecte<l  from  200  to  400  years, 
uniniured  except  in  those  parts  which  originally  were  sap- 
wootf.  Mr.  Moorrroft  procured  specimens  from  the  starlings 
of  the  Zein  ool  Kuddul  bridge,  in  Ladakh,  where  it 
been  exposed  to  the  water  for  nearly  400  years.  Mr.  Lam- 
bert says  that  its  woo<l  takes  an  excellent  polish,  being  very' 
clofMi-graincd,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the  genus. 
A few  plants  are  now  growing  in  the  ganlens  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. having  been  reari^  from  scc<ls  brought  from  India  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Melville  : they  arc  too  young  for  us  to  judge 
of  their  suitableness  (o  this  climate,  hut  there  is  every'  reason 
to  believe  that  they  will  be  as  hardy  as  the  now  common 
cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Two  varieties,  or  perhaps  nearly-related  species,  called  tlu) 
S/iin/ik  and  C/iritia  roon>o,  are  mentioned  by  Moorcroft  as 
natives  of  th**  forests  of  Ladakh. 

To  the  species  now  cnuniemted,  the  following  almost  un- 
known kii)d.s  have  to  be  addetl: — 

No.  3.  Abic‘.  Kfpmyferi  (Pinus  Kajmpferi,  Lambert. 
Monogr.,  Pivfaco,  p.  vii. ; Pinus  I^arix,  Thunberg.  Ft.  Japon., 
p.  275).  A native  of  Japan,  found  wild  upon  the  mountains 
of  Fako ; called  by  the  natives  Leoti,  or  iCara  mauts  Aow/, 
according  to  Kaonofer. 

No.  4.  Abies  ThunbergH  (Pinua  Thunbergii.  Lamlterl. 
i/  Munagr.,  Preface,  p.  vH. ; Pinua  Abies,  Thunb.  Ff.  Jitjxm., 
p.  275).  A M'urce  plant  in  Japan,  where  it  is  found  o\eii  in 
the  city  of  Jeddo,  according  to  Tbunberg. 

No.  5.  Abies  Momi,  (mebold  in  verhand.  Butoav.  gc- 
noot-sch.  xii.,  p.  12.)  Kouml  in  Japan,  as  welt  u»  the  two  fol- 
lowing. Its  wood  is,  acconling  to  SicboUl,  in  great  estima- 
tion on  account  of  its  whiteness  and  fine  grain. 

No.  fj.  Abies  Turamt,  Id. 

No.  7.  Abies  Araragi,  Id.  Wood  brown ; usctl  for  various 
domestic  purpcMcs. 

The  genus  of  resinous  plants  called  Abies,  which  wo  have 
tints  doM'ril^,  comprehend  many  forest  trees  of  gn.‘at  im- 
portance ; and  it  will  be,  therefore,  proper  to  add  a few  re- 
marks on  their  cultivation.  Some  of  them,  such  us  the 
larch,  the  Norway  spruce,  the  silver  Hr,  ai>d  the  hahu  of 
Gilead,  arc  misctl  in  the  nurseries  annually  in  the  open 
ground,  in  large  quantities,  for  the  supply  of  our  plantations : 
others,  such  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  Douglas  Or. 
aru  procured  in  much  less  abundanue,  and  am  treated  with 
more  care,  being  usually  kept  in  puls  until  tiicy  are  finally 
committed  to  the  earth  in  the  situation  they  may  be  subM.- 
queiitly  destined  to  occupy. 

All  the  species  arc  increased  by  seeds;  they  may  also  l»c 
pmjiagatcd  lx>th  by  inarching  and  by  cuttings : but  it  is 
(bund  that  plants  so  obtained  arc  either  very  slu>rtli\cd  or 
stunted,  unliealthy.  and  incapable  of  lH*c«>ming  vigonms 
trees.  In  some  of  the  species,  such  as  the  balm  of  Cileafl 
and  the  silver  fir,  the  scah^s  of  the  cone*  readily  sepa- 
rate from  their  axU,  so  os  to  render  the  extraction  of  the 
seeds  n simple  and  easy  operation : hut  in  others,  such  as 
the  larch  and  the  spruce,  the  scales  w ill  neither  separate  nor 
open  : in  such  cases  it  is  m*ees->ary  to  drj’  the  c*>nes  as  much 
as  pos'^ible,  then  to  split  them  by  means  of  an  mstrument 
passed  up  their  axis,  and  afterwards  to  thresh  llic  jwriions  so 
sepnralcu  till  the  seeds  Im  sifted  out. 

I.iUo  other  resinous  seeds,  these  am  perishable  unless 
sown  within  a few  montlis  after  the  cones  have  heen  gathered ; 
they  will,  however,  keep  much  longer  in  the  cone  limn  if 
separaletl ; wherefore,  they  should  always  bo  imported  in 
that  state. 

It  i.s  usual  in  the  nurseries  to  sow  them  in  the  spring  in 
beds  of  light  soil,  in  which  no  recent  manure  has  l^o 


mixed : they  are  buried  at  various  depth*,  according  to  the 
force  of  the  vital  energy  of  the  species.  This  has  liccn 
fbund  by  experience,  as  it  is  said,  to  be  one  inch  for  the 
silver  fir;  half  an  inch  for  the  spruce,  balm  of  Gilead, 
and  cedar  of  I.ebanon  : a quarter  of  an  inch  for  the  larch ; 
and  les*  for  the  American  spntco:  it  is,  however,  probable 
that  those  depths  are  of  very  little  importance.  In  order  to 
protect  the  surface  of  tho  IkmIb  from  being  dried  while 
the  young  seeds  are  sprouting,  it  U generally  overspread 
with  a thin  layer  of  long  straw,  which  is  removed  a.s 
soon  a*  the  crop  begin*  generally  to  appear.  Diring  the 
first  sca.son  the  seedlings  remain  undislurbei ; the  only 
attention  they  receive  being  to  keep  them  free  from  weciU. 

In  the  following  spring  the  young  plant*  arc  taken  up  care- 
fully, and  their  roota,  being  a little  shortened,  are  imbedded 
in  rows  about  six  inches  apart,  where  they  remain  for  one  or 
two  years.  After  this  they  are  transplanted  into  quarters, 
in  row*  a foot  or  nine  inches  apart,  the  plants  being  about 
six  inches  from  each  other.  Having  remained  in  this  situa- 
tion for  a year,  they  are  fit  to  be  transferred  to  the  plantation, 
or  they  may  stana  two  yean  in  the  quarters,  and  then  l>e 
taken  up  and  replaced  in  a situation  of  the  same  kind,  if 
circumstances  alMuld  render  sucJi  a proceeding  desirable. 
On  no  account,  however,  should  they  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  nursery  quarters  more  than  two  years  ot  a time  with- 
out being  taken  out  of  the  ground,  because  they  am  apt  to 
form  long  and  strong  rooU,  which  arc  destroyed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  transplantation,  so  that  the  life  of  many  must  be 
either  materially  ii\juretl  or  wholly  sacrific'od. 

None  of  the  firs  should  be  transplanted  at  a height  ex- 
cce<ling  three  feet,  (br  the  mason  last  mentioned ; and  the 
larch  is  the  only  kind  that  will  remove  udvantugenusly  even 
at  this  size.  Tho  spruce  and  its  allied  specie*  may  l»e 
removeii  more  successfully  when  from  a foot  and  a half  to 
two  feet  high.  To  this  there  is  no  other  exception  than  that 
of  plants  lliat  have  liccn  constantly  mnred  in  p«)ts,  as  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon ; these  may  l>e  safely  removed  at  any 
size,  if  the  transplantation  is  camfully  attended  U«,  because 
their  roots  arc  unmjumd  in  the  ojicration.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  rememlMjrt^,  in  finally  planting  out  large  firs  which 
have  been  always  kept  in  puts,  that  it  is  absolutely  necc-a 
siarv'  that  their  root*  should  be  spread  nut  among  tlie  earth 
as  much  as  may  lie  practicable  without  straining  orbmaking 
them:  because,  while  in  puts,  they  necessarily  acquire  u 
spiral  direction,  which  they  will  not  afterwards  li»se  unlcM  it 
is  destroyed  at  the  period  of  final  trensplantatiun ; and.  if 
they  do  not  lose  it,  Ihev  are  apt  to  lx*  blown  over  by  high 
winds,  on  account  of  their  roots  not  ha%ing  penctrat^  into 
the  earth  far  enough  in  a horizontal  dirtetiun  to  form  Uu.* 
requisite  stay  to  support  the  trunk  and  head. 

Where  great  importance  is  attarheil  to  the  raising  the 
seed*  of  rare  species  of  fir,  it  bos  been  found  a very  bene- 
ficial practice  to  place  them  bctwinni  two  turfs  placed  root  to 
nH)U  the  one  upon  the  other,  ond  to  watch  them  till  tho 
seeds  begin  to  sprout : ihev  am  then  to  be  sown  in  the  usual 
wav.  when  cverv'  seed  will  usually  suci'etMl. 

S'o  trees  am  more  impatiiMit  uf  pruning  than  theso. 
They  e.xude,  when  wmmdtxl,  so  large  a quantity  of  thoir 
resinous  sap  as  to  Wromo  weakened  even  by  a few  incisions  ; 
and,  if  they  have  suflTered  many,  they  are  long  before  tbey 
recover  from  the  effects.  So  givut  U tlieir  symmetn.’,  an<i 
so  uniformly  will  their  branches  form  iimlcr  favourable  cir- 
cnimstanccs,  that  it  will  rarely  happen  that  a necessity  for 
the  use  of  tho  pruning-knife  can  arise.  The  great  rule  t*s 
be  ol>ser>'eil  in  their  management  is  to  allow  them  anmlo 
room  for  the  extension  of  their  branches ; if  this  is  attencletl 
to,  their  iK'auty  is  not  only  ensured,  but  tho  rate  at  whieli 
tlicy  will  fonii  (heir  timber  will  be  an  ample  recompense  tux 
the  iqiaoe  thev  mav  occupy. 

ABlETIN’iF,  in  BoUnV,  a section  of  Coxiran.T:,  compre- 
hending, according  to  Lindley,  the  firllowing  genera : — PinuH^ 
].i»nc%uk;  Abies,  Tonnufort : Cunninghnmia,  ii.  JSruH'n 
Arthrutaxi-4,  Don.;  Microcachrys,  Jlooker,  jun.  ; Sciii- 
dopitya,  Lueciirini:  Arauenrin,  Ji/xnVa  Saluburt/  ^ 

and  l)Himn«ra,  Humphitts.  Tbewi  genera  are  se|iunttotl  frou ; 
the  grouji  of  TOiiifer*  termed  Cuproshina*,  on  account  of  f 
dirtcrence  in  the  txwitinn  of  the  ovules,  which  are  invortoe; 
in  the  foniier,  and  erect  in  tho  latter.  [See  (jONIKKK.ss.  J 

ABINGDON,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  Herkiihii-*?? 
and  a place  of  great  luitiquity.  Some  have  carried  back  ita 
origin  to  the  time  of  tlie  Britons.  It  received  ite  luimc  o 
Abbaii  dun,  or  Abben  dun,  the  town  of  Uie  abbrv,  from  tli. 
removal  hither  of  a moiuistcry  urcviously  fixed  at  Bu^ltsj 
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Wocd  in  the  neiffhbourbood.  It  was  a ploee  of  considerable 
importance  in  tw  period  of  the  StLxon  Heptarchy ; and 
OfTu,  King  of  Morcia,  hod  a palace  here.  Tho  al)bey, 
which  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  nourished  under 
the  favour  of  successive  princes:  and  its  revenues  at  the 
iliisolution  of  religious  bouses  amounted  to  nearly  2UUU/. 
|«r  annum.  Henrj’  1.  was  educated  in  it.  The  town  is 
pleujjanlly  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ock  and  tho 
Thames,  jus!  above  where  the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal  joins 
the  latter.  The  streets  are  spacious  divcrjfinjc  from  the 
market-place,  and  arc  MellijaNtd  and  lij'htcd;  the  supply 
of  water  is  alwj  (rood.  Tim  market-lumsi*  i.s  an  elegant 
structure  of  fxwstone,  and  in  it  is  u spai-ious  hail  for 
transacting  public;  business.  The  July  and  OcIoIht  sessions 
and  tho  summer  a.s.-Hizes  are  held  here.  Abingdon  returns 
one  member  to  Parliament  It  has  a separate  jurisdietion, 
haviiiic  obtaincfl  a charter  of  incoqn>ratu)n  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Man',  a.  o.  1537.  There  are  two  Ijaudsome 
churches,  those  of  St.  Helen  and  St.  Nicholas;  and 
oiceting-houscs  fi)r  the  Bapti>t>,  Independents,  (Quakers, 
and  AVcslcyan  Methodists.  There  is  a tree  (frammar-scUool 
well  endowed,  a national  and  a British  school,  and  some 
otlmr  fmndations  for  the  purpt>ses  of  education.  There  are 
also  many  alms-hou.«cs,  in  the  chief  of  w hich  (Christ's  Hos- 
pital) thirty-two  jxwr  women  are  supported.  The  tnulc  of 
Abingdon  consists  of  malting,  hemp-dreshing,  ainl  sack  and 
sail  cloth  making;  in  tho  latter  branch  of  manufucture 
there  has  been  a considerable  decline  since  the  peace.  The 
<-«»rn-markct  is  large.  Capacious  wharfs  mid  warehouses 
liave  been  erected  at  the  entry  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal 
into  the  Tbuiuep.  '1  he^iiulation  of  the  town  was,  in  1861, 
It  is  2C  iiiiles  N.u  . oy  N.  of  Besding,  aiul6*)  W.N.W. 
of  London,  and  3 milt*  distant  from  tlie  Or.  W.  Railway. 

ABIPONTANS,  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  South  America, 
who  formerly  occupied  mrt  of  the  pnwncc  of  Chaco,  a coun- 
try about  .300  leagues  mng  and  100  broad,  lying  about  the 
centre  of  Paraguay,  near  the  juirallel  of  28'  south.  The 
Mokoby,  a powerful  trilw,  whose  relationship  to  the  Abij>o- 
niaus  is  proved  by  the  rcsemblani'c  of  their  language  (sec 
Aorlung's  Mitukidatks),  still  inhabit  the  interior  of 
the  province  of  Chaco,  on  the  l>anks  of  the  Vonnejo  and 
Ypila  rivers,  which  arc  tributaries  to  the  great  Paraguay. 
Tlie  Abiponians,  alwut  the  lieginning  of  the  last  century, 
being  defealeil  by  the  Mokoby,  who  were  more  numemuH, 
p!a<-w  theraiiclves  under  the  protection  of  the  Spaniards ; 
and  firrally,  to  escape  from  their  viniliclive  enemies,  the 
greater  part  of  them  went  eastwarrl  in  1770,  and  crossing 
the  Panina  river,  established  the  colony  of  Las  Garzas. 
Here  they  have  retained  nearly  all  their  original  usages. 
Tliere  are  tlirec  divisions  of  the  Abiponcs  : the  Nacjuegiga* 
s,n»ehee.  the  Ruecahee.  and  the  Jaconaiga.  When  Diibriz- 
boffer  w as  acquainted  with  tho  Abiponians,  they  were  chiefly 
in  Chaco;  he  dcscrilics  them  as  a w'oll-made,  tall,  hand- 
it-Mne  race  of  men,  with  faces  of  the  Kuropoan  fotmi,  and  a 
complexion  rather  light  coloured.  Their  boclies  arc  robust, 
capable  of  enduring  fatigue  and  all  the  changes  of  tem- 
f«ature.  According  to  tho  Jesuit  missionary  Dobrizhoffer, 
our  chief  authority,  tliey  arc  the  most  wonderful  people  in 
tbe  world.  An  Abiponian,  almost  a hundred  years  old, 
will  leap  on  hU  horse  as  nimbly  as  a Ixjy,  and  sit  there  for 
Hours.  His  teeth  and  sight  are  unimpaired  at  this  advanced 
xge ; a man  who  dies  at  eighty  i»  considered  to  have  come 
to  an  untimely  end.  However,  the  go<Kl  missionary  remarks 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  an?  not  quite  so  wonder- 
ful as  the  Abiponians.  for  the  pedestrian  nations  are  less 
lung  lived  than  the  equestrian.  One  curious  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Abiponians  is  their  skill  in  horsemanship. 
The  horse,  as  is  well  known,  was  introduced  into  South 
.\merica  by  the  Spaniards,  and  from  them  the  Abiponiams 
Sole  them.  They  soon  became  so  expert  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  animal,  that,  issuing  from  their  distant  retreats, 
they  crossed  dry  deserts,  or  extensive  swamps,  with  equal 
»ase  and  daring,  and.  after  a journey  of  surprising  rapiaity, 
would  fall  on  tho  Spaniards,  when  least  exported,  and 
maasaerc  all  before  them.  [Sec  Martin  Dobnzho/fer's  Ac- 
cTiunt  of  the  Alnfonkm.^,  London  translation,  1822;  Latin 
^riginai,  Vienna,  1784  : also  in  Gcnnan,  3 vols.  8vo.] 

Dobrizhoffer  went  to  South  America  in  1749,  and  stayed 
there  eighteen  years.  His  account  of  the  Abiponians  is 
cxrecdingly  minute,  and  even  tedious;  and  though  it  no 
•Viubt  contains  many  curious  and  interesting  facts,  it  is  not 
pvsaiblo  to  read  it  without  a considerable  jiortion  of  scepti- 
cism; indeed,  we  do  not  hc.ritatc  to  say,  that  wo  disbo- 


tievo  altogether  many  of  the  accounU  which  tbe  good  inia> 
aionary  ^ve» : we  need  only  refer  to  men  one  hundr^ 
yean  old  jumping  on  hortea.  Compare  Azara'a  short 
notice  (vol.  ii.  p.  Ifi3)  uf  (ho  Abiponiaiu  of  Las  Garzas. 

ABJUKAtION  {.of  the  Recum),  in  law,  signifles  a sworn 
banishment,  or  the  taking  of  an  oath  to  renounce  and  depart 
from  the  realm  for  ever.  By  the  ancient  common  law  of 
England,  if  a perwon  guilty  uf  any  felony,  excepting  sacrilege, 
fled  to  a parish  church,  or  chun*hyaid,  for  sanctuary,  ho 
might,  w itluii  forty  days  afterwards,  g»  clotiied  in  sackcloth 
before  tho  coroner,  confess  tlie  full  particulars  of  lus  guilt, 
and  take  an  oath  to  abjure  tlu:  kingduin  for  ever,  and  nut  to 
return  without  the  king's  hcuiu-c.  U{>un  making  his  con- 
fession and  taking  this  oath,  he  U*rainu  facto  attainted 
of  the  felony  ; he  hod  forty  days  fn>m  the  day  of  his  apiRum- 
ance  before  the  coroner  b>  prepare  fur  his  departure,  and  the 
coroner  assigne<l  him  mch  port  is;  he  cluise  for  his  embarka- 
tion, to  wiiii'h  he  was  l>oi>ml  to  repair  iramc<liately  with  a cross 
in  his  hand,  and  to  embark  with  all  convenient  speed.  If 
he  did  not  go  immiHliatcly  out  uf  the  kingdom,  or  if  he  afU-r- 
wards  returned  into  England  without  licence,  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  hangLHl,  unless  he  happened  to  Ik?  a clerk,  in 
which  case  he  was  allowed  tlicboneQl  of  clergy.  This  practice, 
which  has  obvious  marks  of  a religious  origin,  was,  by  se\  eral 
regulations  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  ^TI1.,  in  a great  measure 
dis<?ontinued,  and  at  length  by  the  statute  21  James  1., 
c.  28.,  all  priulei^  of  sanctuan*  and  abjuration  consequent 
upon  it  were  entirely  abolishea,  and  tho  opposing  of  any 
process  in  prcleiideu  nrivilegi'd  places  made  ys-nal  by  the 
statute's  8 and  9 Will.  III.  c,  27;  9 (5eo.  I.  c.  28;  11 
Geo.  I.  c.  22;  1 Geo.  IV.  c.  118.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  liow'ever,  amongwt  other  feverities  then  enacted 
again.st  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters  con- 
victed of  having  refused  to  attend  the  divine  service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  they  were  by  statute  (36  Kliz.  c.  1), 
required  to  abjure  the  realm  in  open  court ; and  if  they 
reni.-ed  to  swear,  or  returned  into  England  without  licence 
after  their  departure,  tliey  were  to  lie  adjudged  felons,  and 
to  .suffer  deatn  without  lienetlt  of  clergy,  rrotestant  Dis- 
senters are  expressly  exempted  from  tliis  severe  enactment 
by  the  Toleration  Act ; but  Popish  recusants  convict  were 
liable  to  l>e  called  upon  to  abjure  tne  realm  fur  their  recu-sancy, 
until  a statute,  passed  in  the  .31  Geo.  III.  (1791),  relieved 
them  from  that  and  many  other  penal  re.strictions  upon 
their  taking  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Abjuration.  These 
oaths,  however,  in  the  ca.se  of  Roman  Catholics,  are  now 
dis|)cnscd  with,  and  in  lieu  tliereof  they  take  an  oath 
prescribed  by  the  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7. 

Abji'Ration  {Oath  of).  This  is  an  oath  asserting  the 
title  of  the  present  rovid  family  to  the  crown  of  England. 
It  is  imposed  by'  13  ^Vill.  III.  c.  6;  I Geo.  I.  c.  13;  and 
6 Geo.  III.  c.  53:  and  expres.sly  disclaims  any  right  thereto 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Pretender.  This  is  one  of  the 
three  oaths  required  of  all  persons  being  Protestants  before 
admission  to  anv  public  oftif'e. 

ABLANC0DRT(PERR0T  NICOLAS  P'  ),  one  ofthe 
most  esteemed  translators  of  tho  classic  authors,  in  the  seven- 
teenth conturv,  was  bom  at  Chillons  siir  Mamc,  in  Cham- 
pagne. (now  in  the  department  of  the  Marne.)  in  lfi06,  and 
died  ofthe  stone  at  Ahlnncuurt  in  November,  1664;  but  not 
of  voluntary  starvation,  on  aecount  ofthe  pains  of  his  disorder, 
a.s  is  said  in  the  Mmagiana.  His  family  wa.s  honourable, 
and  greatly  esteemed  at  the  bar.  His  father  bestowed  the 
most  anxious  care  on  his  education,  with  the  view  of  uniting 
the  advantages  of  public  and  private  education : and  in  this 
he  suceociled,  for  his  son  advanced  most  rapidly  in  his  clas- 
sical studies.  Ablancourt  commenced  his  career  at  the  bar 
but  quitted  it  almost  immediately  fur  literary  pursuits:  and 
at  the  same  time  abandoned  the  Protestant  creed,  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Catholic 
membera  of  his  fomily.  He  returned,  however,  to  his  first 
belief;  for  six  years  afterwards,  his  conscience  not  being 
quite  at  rest,  he  studied  with  the  deepest  attention  under  the 
Icanuxl  Stuart  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
abjured  the  Roman  faitli,  and  immediately  after  retired  into 
Holbnd,  to  bo  near  the  learned  Saumaise,  and  enjoy  the 
*fx*iety  of  that  famous  scholar ; perhaps,  also,  to  let  the 
scandal  of  his  second  abjuration  die  away  . It  is  only  fair  to 
state,  that  on  neither  occasion  wa.s  he  influenced  by  any 
worldly  consideration  whatever.  From  Holland  h repaired 
to  England  and  from  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Patru,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
writers  and  distincniiahed  lawyers  of  that  dav,  and  also  with 
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Otb«r  eminent  literary  characters.  In  1637,  (the  Biogn^h. 
C7mo.  says,  by  mistake,  lC27,the  Acad^iuie  Fran9oise  havini^ 
l^D  establisficd  only  in  1634-35,)  he  was  received  a Member 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  fjave  his  whole  attention  to  the 
translation  of  the  works  of  Tacitus ; but  bcin;?  soon  obliged 
to  quit  l*ari.s  on  account  of  the  war  which  broke  out,  he  went 
to  reside  at  hU  seat  at  Ablanc*ourt,  in  Champagne,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  he  spent 
in  Paris  during  the  printing  of  his  works.  Ablancourt  had  so 
Lvely  an  imaginatum,  that  his  friends  wondered  at  his  being 
only  a translaUir  ; but  his  reason  for  being  so  was,  according 
to  his  own  account,  that  there  were  already  too  many  modem 
works  deficient  in  truth  and  novelty,  in  which  princes  cotdd 
not  learn  their  duties  so  well  os  in  the  ancient  writers. 
D' Ablancourt  might  have  quoted  Mezerai  and  several  others 
as  exceptions  to  that  rcmarK.  Of  his  numerous  translations 
those  most  known  are,  the  whole  of  Tacitus,  of  which  there 
have  been  ten  eilitions ; four  orations  of  Cicero  5 Coesar ; and 
the  Wars  of  Alexander  by  Arrian,  the  roost  esteemed  of 
his  translations  o.s  regarrLs  the  style  only  ; Thucydides  ; the 
Anabasis  of  Xenophon  : and  an  imitation,  rather  than  a 
translation,  of  Lucian.  As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  translations 
of  Ablancourt,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  last  century', 
and  still  more  with  lhf»so  of  the  present,  they  are  decidedly 
inferior  to  both : and  even  during  the  life  of  the  author, 
admired  a.s  he  wa.s,  and  destined  to  immnrtalitv'  according  to 
the  opinion  of  his  friends  and  the  public  at  large,  they 
were  denoniinatiHl  MIf/i  inJiilUes.  They  were  intended  f«>r 
what  is  called  the  ‘ fashionable  world and  it  w as  then  the 
iiolion  of  that  class  that  everything  ought  U)  be  Gallieisefl; 
which  b»,  in  trutlulhe  great  fault  of  many  branches  of  French 
literature  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

D' Ablancourt  entered  so  well  into  the  taste  of  his  readers 
that  everything,  even  in  geography,  is  raodcrnisc<l  in  his 
translations  : ;is,  for  instance,  Germany  bca)mes  Allemagne  ; 
Caledonia,  Scotland  ; Britannia,  England : thu  Butunans, 
Hollanders:  and.  in  the  Life  of  Agrieolo,  the  description  of 
Britain  is  introduced  in  this  manner  —'Englaml  is  the  largest 
of  the  islands  which  are  known  by  us  : it  has  AUemagnr  to 
the  orient,  and  to  the  Occident  Spain,  and  France  m the 
south.’ 

Though  this  notice  i.s  not  very  long,  we  may  perhaps  have 
extended  it  beyond  what  this  author  dcst'iwes,  considering 
his  degree  of  merit:  but  Ablancourt,  during  his  lifetime, 
was  h»d  in  high  estimation,  which  still  pn'vails  to  a certain 
degree  in  France,  and  porbaiw  in  England  als<}.  His  life 
has  been  wrilU'n  by  his  friend,  Patru.  In  I G62,  Colbert  pro- 
posed him  to  I»uis  XIV„  us  the  historian  of  his  reign,  but 
Louis  would  not  have  a i*r«)testant  to  <'onimemorate  the 
events  of  his  reign.  However,  ho  did  not  deprive  him  of 
his  jKsnsion  (»f  120/.  per  annum,  which  had  bt*en  granU*d  to 
him  as  historiographer.  The  revocation  of  the  K<licl  of 
Nantes  had  not  yet  been  pruc'laimed. 

ABLATIVE  CASK,  a term  borrowcil  from  the  gram- 
matical system  of  the  Latin  language,  and  occasionally 
employed  in  teaching  our  own.  In  the  English  lan- 
guage there  are  many  little  wonts,  such  a.s  triih,  in,  to, 
at,  &c.,  which  arc  calliKl  preposition,*,  because  they  are 
prepoted  or  prefixed  to  the  wonls  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. Tlie  name,  however,  is  an  unfortunate  one,  os  they 
are  sometimes  found  jyogtpnned  or  placed  after  such  words, 
especiHllv  in  the  older  sjwimens  of  our  langxiage.  We  sav 
with  which  or  wheretrilh,  in  which  or  wherein,  from  which 
or  trhere/rom.  So,  in  the  Latin  language,  a certain  set  of 
little  words,  with  the  force  of  pn‘positiona,  were  tacked  on  to 
the  end  of  their  nouns : thus,  while  the  three  letters,  reg, 
meant  king  (whence  our  wonl  reg-ai),  reg-it  meant  nf  or 
from  a king — reg-i,  with,  in,  or  near  a king — reg-em,  to  a 
king.  Thus  the  three  little  words,  i»,  i,  em,  were  equivalent 
to  prepositions.  It  pleased  the  grammarians,  however,  who 
arc  fond  of  multiplying  names,  to  call  these  words  reg-is, 
reg-i,  6cc„  by  the  name  of  ca*ea.  The  meaning  of  the  end- 
ings of  these  words  w*us  not  always  definite  enough.  Thus 
with  the  cose  in  1,  for  instance,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
mark  the  relation  of  place  more  precisely  by  the  addition  of 
other  words,  os  in.  in — pro,  before — cum,  with.  Thus  they 
would  have,  in  regi,  in  the  king  ; pro  regi,  before  the  king  ; 
cum  regi,  with  the  king.  Now,  os  tn,  pro,  cum,  were  much 
more  definite  than  the  termination  1,  it  became  unne<^-essar)' 
to  make  the  i distinctlv  heard.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
the  meaning,  and  might,  therefore,  be  slurred  over : hence 
the  pronunciation  was  nnluced  to  i«  rege  (the  last  e very 
faintly  pronouaced),  pro  rege,  cum  rege.  It  would  seem  as  if  1 


tho  termination  x»,  signifying  qf,  ox  from,  was  treated  in  tb« 
some  unceremonious  manner,  for  we  find  ex  rege,  out  of  the 
king]  ab  rege,  from  the  king ; de  rege,  down  from  the  king; 
where  we  might  have  expected  ex  reg-is,  ab  regie,  de  regii. 
But,  os  we  sokI  above,  ex,  ab,  and  de,  being  more  pre- 
cise in  meaning  than  the  little  appendage  u,  the  distiocl 
pronunciation  of  the  former  rendenm  that  of  ie  superfluous:, 
and  consequently  the  little  is  dropped  into  a weak  e,  as  be- 
fore. Now  this  termination  e,  affixed  to  the  Latin  nouns, 
received  from  the  grammarians  the  name  of  ablatire  case,  i.e. 
the  ra.f^  of  remark;  which  applies,  indeed,  well  enough  id 
ex  rege,  out  of  the  king ; ab  rege,  from  the  king,  &c. ; but 
is  not  well  suited  to  the  ideas,  cum  rege,  with  the  king; 
in  rege,  in  the  king,  &c.  But  the  grammarians  who  in- 
vent^ these  hard  names  seldom  saw  mure  than  half  of  the 
question  before  them.  For  fear,  lastly,  that  any  of  the 
learned  should  find  fault  with  our  ].,atin.  we  will  ubsene 
that  even  the  little  e which  marks  tho  ablative  { ase,  which  e 
itself  is  but  a remnant  of  a longer  termination,  was  often 
absorbed  by  a preceding  vowel  in  the  Latin  word  to  which  it 
was  attached.  Thus,  to  take  regina,  a queen,  they  did  not 
say  in  regitioe,  cum  reginae,  ex  reginae,  &c.,  but  in  regina, 
cum  regina,  ex  regi'wo,Scc.  When  the  term  ‘ablative  case’  » 
used  in  English  grammar,  it  is  only  an  awkward  name  for 
the  preposition  from. 

ABLUTION,  literally  a washing  oiruy — a religious 
eeremonv,  consisting  in  bathing  the  bcxly,  or  a part  of  it,  in 
water,  wliich  has  been  practised  mure  or  less  extensi\cly  by 
the  disciples  of  almost  ever)'  form  of  faith.  In  the  earlier 
and  ruder  states  of  society  especially,  there  Is  a strung  ten- 
dency to  endeavour  to  invest  the  spiritualities  of  religkm 
with  what  wo  may  call  a visible  and  substantial  form,  so 
that  they  may  be  apprehended  not  only  by  the  reason,  but 
also  by  the  senses.  Of  this  disposition  the  ma.ster  minds 
who  have  founded  and  reared  the  variouli  systems  of  super- 
stition that  have  held  sway  in  difi’erent  countries  and  ages  of 
the  world,  have  usually  taken  advantage,  as  a <‘hiof  instru- 
ment whereby  tn  work  ujwn  the  gross  natures  to  which  they 
bad  to  address  theinsclvt.^,  and  to  intwine  the  desired  belief 
at  once  with  their  afieclions  and  with  their  habits.  Among 
such  outwanl  types,  none  can  l>c  conceived  more  natural  or 
appropriate  than  that  of  washing  the  body  with  water  as  a 
sign  nr  attempted  representation  of  mental  purit)-.  Hie 
custom,  particularly  iii  the  wann  climates  where  it  was  first 
introduced,  had  also  tho  further  advantage  of  being  highly 
conducive  to  health : and  this  circumstance  no  doubt  exm- 
tributed  powerfully  to  recommend  it  to  tho  authors  t»f  manv 
of  the  religions  bv  which  it  was  sanctioned  and  enjoine<L 
Ablutions,  or  lustrations,  os  they  an'  more  commonly  called, 
even  constituted  a part  of  tho  Mtjsaic  ceremonial,  and  were 
prartlsc'd  among  the  Jews  on  various  iH'casions  lx)th  by  the 
priests  and  by  tho  jH*oplc.  They  occupy  an  imjiortant 
place  in  the  Brnhtmnioal  and  other  religions  of  India, 
where  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  are  considen*d  as  hav- 
ing so  purifying  a power,  that  even  if  a votarj',  wlw  can- 
not go  to  that  river,  shall  call  upon  it  to  cleanse  him,  in 
prayer,  while  bathing  in  another  stream,  he  will  be 
from  any  sin  or  pollution  ho  may  have  contnu'tod.  But  the 
religion  by  which  ablutions  have  been  enjoined  most  punc- 
tilionslv,  and  in  tho  greatest  numlier.  Is  the  Mohammedan. 
Accoraing  to  the  precepts  of  the  most  rigid  dts’tors  of  that 
faith,  it  may  alinasl  be  said  that  scarcely  the  most  ortlinary 
or  triJIing  action  cun  be  rightly  performed  without  being 
either  pre<‘edi*d  nr  followed  by  an  entire  or  partial  lustration. 
The  rules  laid  down  upon  the  subject  by  these  writers  arc 
minute  and  tedious,  to  a degree  scarcely  to  be  believed.  Tlie 
simple  ceremony  of  tlte  Christian  baptism  may  l>e  regarded 
as  an  adoption  of  this  natural  typo  by  tho  Author  of  our 
faith.  Although,  however,  that  Is  tne  only  instance  in  which 
dipping  in  or  sprinkling  with  water  has  b^n  enjoined  under 
the  dispensation  of  tho  New  Testament,  the  early  Christians 
appear  to  have  been  also  in  the  habit  of  undergoing  ablution 
with  water,  before  partaking  of  the  communion.  The  sprin- 
kling with  holy  water,  in  use  in  the  Catholic  church,  may  be 
considered  as  a species  of  ablution : und  that  term  is  also 
applied  both  to  the  v aler  in  which  the  priest,  who  consecrates 
the  host,  washes  his  hands,  and  to  a drop  of  wine  and  water 
which  used  anciently  to  be  swallowed  immediately  after  the 
holy  wafisr. 

ABO,  in  N.  lat.  60“  27',  E.  long.  22®  lO'.  near  the  angle 
formed  by  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  is  a town  of 
the  great  principality  of  Finland,  now  part  of  the  Russian 
empire.  Abo  u in  that  part  of  Finland  which  once  be- 
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looffed  to  Sweden,  and  it  then  wax  the  chief  city  of  all  Fin* 
Uod.  It  fttands  on  the  Aunjoki  river,  and  ia  tiurrounded  by 
htUt  and  mountains.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  a mineral 
spring.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  13, 090<  Thomanu* 
betures  of  Abo  are  tobacco,  sugar,  sail-cloth ; and  it  trades 
in  provisions  and  deals.  There  are  also  dockyards  here. 
The  fort  of  Abohus  protects  the  entrance  of  the  river,  which 
does  not  admit  vessels  of  large  size  to  go  up  as  far  as  the 
town.  In  the  year  1827.  seven  hundred  and  eigh^  houses 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  the  University  build- 
ings, the  Ubrar)’,  and  all  the  valuable  collections.  Since 
this  accident,  the  University  has  been  removed  to  Helsing- 
fors. (See  HxLsiNoroRS.)  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  the 
y^  1628,  founded  this  University,  or  rather  instituted  an 
Acailemy,  which  Christina,  in  1640,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
University.  Alexander  1.  of  Russia  added  to  the  endow- 
ments. (ConnaAfrA'a  Gtography,  German.) 

Many  of  the  treaties  between  the  great  European  powers 
are  distinguished  bv  the  names  of  the  places  at  whicn  they 
were  concluded.  I'hus,  the  Peace  of  Abo  is  often  referred 
to  in  history,  as  the  treaty  by  which  the  relations  of  Sweden 
and  Russia  were  determined  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
la.st  century. 

A congress  was  opened  at  Abo  in  March,  174.3,  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Sw'eden  and  Russia,  to  confer  on  condi- 
tions of  peace  between  thcMc  powers.  Tlio  war,  which  it  was 
the  object  of  this  confcrenco  to  put  an  end  to,  had  been  com- 
mence in  1741  by  Sweden,  who,  still  smarting  fhjm  the 
ejneesskmH  sho  hod  been  compelled  to  make  to  Peter  the 
Great  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt  in  1 721.  took  advantage  of  the 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
the  latter  power  against  Russia.  The  war  was  roost  disas- 
tious  to  Sweden  : the  hopes  she  hod  conceived  of  assistance 
frsn  Turkey  were  fhutrated  by  the  peace  of  Belgrade  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte,  her  best  soldiers  were  defeated, 
and  her  armios  in  Finland  destroyed  in  the  first  campaign. 

Tbe  revolution  in  Russia,  by  which  Ivan  was  dethroned, 
ami  the  daughter  of  Peter  .set  upon  the  throne,  oct'asioned 
a suspension  of  arms,  but  in  1742  hostilities  began  again; 
Sweden  was  again  defeated,  and  all  Finland  abandoned  to 
the  Russian  arm.s. 

The  Swedish  Diet  met,  and  deliberate<l  on  offering  the 
uicmsion  of  the  throne  of  Sweden  to  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Denmark.  Russia,  fearing  the  union  of  the  crowns,  offered 
ware,  and  restitution  of  Iicr  conquests,  on  condition  of  the 
Diet  s choosing  Adolphus  Fredeim^  of  Holstein  Gottorp  as 
tbe  successor  of  the  reigning  king,  Frederick,  who  was 
childless.  The  condition  wa.s  accepted,  and  the  election  took 
place  on  the  4th  of  July,  1743. 

By  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  whi<di  was  signctl  on  the 
hth  of  August,  N.8.,  SwcKicn  renewed  her  cession  of  Ingria, 
livunia,  and  Esthonia,  which  had  been  given  up  bv  the 
treaty  of  Nystadt.  and  wa-s  also  coro])elIp<l  t i yield  the 
eaatem  portion  of  Finland,  making  the  riiur  Kyinmene  the 
boundary  of  the  two  nations.  Russia  restored  the  rest  of 
the  Grand  Duchy,  wliich  sho  hail  gained  in  the  war,  in- 
cluding Abo,  Biomeborg,  and  East  Bothnia.  It  may  be 
wensary  to  mention  that  the  whole  of  Finland  was  ceded 
to  Russia  by  a peace  concluded  between  the  two  powers, 
oQthe  17th  of  September,  1809. 

ABOMA,  a large  species  of  serpent,  which  inhabits  the 
fens  and  morasses  of  South  America.  (Sco  Boa.) 

ABORTGINES,  a term  by  which  wo  denoto  the  prirai- 
titr  inhabitants  of  a countr)'.  Thus,  to  take  one  of  the 
most  striking  instantres,  when  the  continent  and  islands  of 
.^lerica  were  discovered,  they  were  found  to  be  inhabited 
bv  various  races  of  people,  of  whose  immigration  into  those 
trgions  we  have  no  historical  accounts.  All  the  tribes, 
tben.  of  North  America  may,  for  the  present,  bo  considered 
aborigines.  We  can,  indeed,  since  the  discovery  of 
America,  trace  tbe  movements  of  v'arious  tribes  from  one 
pvt  of  tbe  continent  to  another : and,  in  this  point  of  view, 
*ben  we  compare  the  tribes  one  tcUh  anoth^,  we  cannot 
nil  a tribe  which  has  changed  its  place  of  abode,  aboriginal, 
riih  reference  to  the  new  country  which  it  has  occupied. 
^ North  American  tribes  that  have  moved  from  the  east 
^ide  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  west  of  that  river  are  not  oA- 
'riifwirn  in  their  new  territories.  But  the  whole  maae  of 
American  Indians  must,  for  the  present,  bo  considered  as 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
English,  French,  Gormans,  &c.,  who  have  settled  in  Ame- 
nn,  are,  of  course,  not  aborigines  with  reference  to  that 
notaant,  but  settlers,  or  colonists. 


If  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  wc  can  discover 
traces  of  any  people  who  inhabited  England ' prior  to 
and  different  from  those  whom  Julius  Cmsar  found  here, 
then  the  Britons  of  Ciesar's  time  are  the  aborigines  of  this 
island. 

Tbe  term  aborigines  first  occurs  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  who  treated  of  the  earlier  periods  of  Roman  histoty, 
and,  though  interpreted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  to 
mean  aneeMtors,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  corresponds  to 
the  Greek  word  autochlhonee.  This  latter  designation,  in- 
deed. expresses  the  most  remote  possible  origin  of  a nation, 
for  it  signifies  * people  coeval  with  the  land  which  they  in- 
habit* The  word  aborigines,  though  perhaps  not  derived, 
as  some  suppose,  from  the  Latin  words  ab  and  origo,  still 
has  the  appearam*o  of  being  a general  term  analogous  to 
aulochthones,  and  not  the  name  of  any  people  n«Uy  known 
to  history.  The  aborigines  of  the  ancient  legends,  inter- 
woven with  the  history  of  Rome,  were  the  inhabitants  of 
part  of  tho  country  south  of  tho  Tiber,  called  by  the  Romans 
Latium,  and  now  the  Moremma  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma ; 
but  we  arc,  in  truth,  unable  to  say  to  what  people  this  term 
may  be  properly  applied.  [See  Siebuhr's  Roman  History.) 

ABOU-HANNES  {Numenius  Ibis,  Cuvier  ; Tanicuus 
JEthinmc%u,  Latham),  an  African  binL  whirh  has  occasioned 
much  discussion  among  the  learned  os  to  its  identity  with 
tlie  ancient  Ibis.  The  attention  of  Bruce  was  attracted, 
(luring  his  stay  in  Upper  Egvpt,  by  some  binis  called  bv 
the  natives  Abou-Hatincs,  whose  forms  reminded  him  of 
the  ibis,  as  represented  on  Eg)  ptian  monuments,  and  re- 
peated observation  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  of  tlieir 
identity  with  tbe  ibis  of  the  ancients.  Tins  identity  was 
subsequently  corroborated  by  the  distinguished  naturalists. 


[Tm^  IW,.] 

Geoffrey  and  Savigny,  who  arenmpanied  the  French  ex- 
pedition into  Egv'pC,  and  procured  a numl>er  of  specimens. 
M.  Savigny  published  his  observations  in  a small  work 
{VHistmre  Hoi.  et  MythfA.  de  tlbis),  now  very  scarce,  and 
Baron  Cuvier  also  gave  a memoir  on  the  Egv  ptian  ibis  in 
X\ic  Annales  du  Museum  for  1804,  in  which  ho  has  clearlv 
proved,  from  the  comparison  of  a mummy  ibis  with  a stuffo«l 
specimen,  that  the  true  ibis  is  not  the  Tantalus  ibis  of  Liii- 
nsus,  that  being  a much  larger  bird,  but  is  really  a species 
of  curlew.  This  bird  appears  to  be  also  a native  of  regions 
very  remote  from  Eg>pt.  After  just  getting  round  Cape 
Guardafui  (sailing  from  tho  south).  Salt  saw',  near  the 
coast,  a lagoon  alraunding  in  wild  fowl, — * on  the  borders  of 
it  stood  bir^  of  a species  called  by  the  Arabs,  Abou-  Honnes, 
which  is  tho  true  Ibis  of  the  Egyptians  as  described  by 
Herodotus ; a lact  strongly  marked  by  the  head  and  neck 
being  bare,  and  of  a d^p  black  colour.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  remark  that  Strabo  mentiuns  this  bird  as  freuuenting  the 
coast  to  tbe  east  of  the  Straits  of  BabelmanJeb.'  (Salt, 
p.  97.)  Ho  adds,  in  a note,  *a  tolerably  good  specimen  of 
the  bird  is  to  1>c  seen  in  Mr.  Bu11(X'k's  valuable  Museum.* 
Ilemdotus  attributes  the  veneration  of  the  Egyptians  for 
the  ibis,  to  supposed  services  rendered  them  tne  bird  in 
freeing  their  countn*  from  winged  serpents,  lliat  the  ibis, 
however,  could  not  Irad  upon  seipents  appears  nearly  certain 
from  anatomical  inspection.  Tne  bill,  for  example,  being 
long,  slender,  considerably  curved,  blunt  on  tbe  edges,  and 
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expanded,  and  rounduh  at  the  point,  could  neither  divide 
nor  pierce  serpents;  and  indicates  rather  an  aptitude  to 
Jabble  in  marshy  and  moist  grounds. 

On  the  other  Imnd,  Baron  Cuvier  found,  in  the  mummy 
of  the  ibis,  remains  of  the  skin  and  scales  of  serpents,  and 
hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  birds  might  have  been 
serpent-eaters  {C^ophaget).  This  inference,  liowever,  is 
at  variance  with  the  observations  made  in  Egvpt  by  M. 
Sa\  igny  on  a great  number  of  individuals,  in  the  crops  of 
which  he  uniformly  found  land  and  fresh-water  shell#  \Cy- 
clostomat<i,  Am^>uiUtri<g,  Piannrbep,  and  these  shell# 
were  always  entire  when  their  inhabitants  had  not  I>ccn 
previously  digested. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ibis  breeds  in  Egypt;  but,  on 
the  testimony  of  the  inhobitants,  it  arrives  os  soon  as  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  begin  to  rise,  augmenting  in  numbers  as 
the  waters  increase,  and  diminishing  as  they  sulrside,  and 
disappearing  when  the  inundation  terminates.  These  birds, 
on  their  arrival,  repair  to  the  low  lands,  which  arc  first 
covered  with  water;  but  when  the  waters  become  deeper 
and  spread  wider,  the  birds  betake  themselves  to  the  higher 
lands.  They  afterwards  approach  the  river,  where  they 
establish  themselves  by  the  sides  of  the  canals  and  on  tlic 
small  dykes,  with  which  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivated 
grounds  are  surrounded. 

The  bird  in  question  sometimes  lives  solitary',  sometimes 
in  small  troops  of  fVnm  eight  to  ten.  Its  flight  is  lofty'  and 
powerful,  and  it  utters  at  interv  als  cries.  When  it 

alights  on  a frc!>h  piece  of  land,  it  remains  for  hours  together 
occupied  in  tapping  the  mud  with  its  bill,  in  search  of 
worms.  &c.  It  walks  leisurely  step  by  step,  and  has  not 
been  obsened  to  run,  like  our  curlew  {Nummiiu  arquala, 
Latham),  to  which  it  otherwise  bears  some  resemblance. 

The  Egyptians  call  the  binl  Abnu-menzet,  which  literally 
means  ‘ Father  sickle-bill ;'  the  bill  being  curv  cd  like  a sickle. 
The  ^Ethiopian  name.  Af^u-Hannet,  means  ‘ Falher-John.' 
because,  as  M.  Dumont  supposes,  the  birds  arrive  about  St. 
John's  dav. 

The  following  is  the  earliest  account  that  wo  have  of  the 
ibis,  from  an  eye-witness  (Herodotus  ii.  76) : — * The  ibis  is 
all  over  very  black : it  has  the  legs  of  a crane,  and  a beak 
considerably  curved : its  size  is  about  that  of  a crex.  Such 
is  the  appearance  of  the  black  ibis,  which  fights  against  the 
seri>ents.  Rut  the  other  ibiii,  which  is  more  of  a domestic 
binl  (for  there  are  two  kinds),  has  the  head  and  all  the  neck 
hare  of  feathers : it  is  of  a white  colour,  except  the  head, 
neck,  and  the  extremities  of  the  wings  and  tail,  all  which 
parts  are  very  black.  As  to  its  legs  and  beak,  it  resembles 
the  other  kind  of  ibis.'  The  black  ibis,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, devoured  the  winge<l  serpents  which  yearly  attemntc<l 
U)  make  their  entry'  into  Egypt  from  Arabia.  It  is  necoless 
to  odd  that  these  win^^cd  serpents  are  a fable.  Strabo,  who 
him.4clf  was  some  time  in  Egypt,  gives  the  following 
account: — ‘The  ibis  is  the  tamest  bird  of  all:  in  form  and 
size  it  is  like  the  stork.  Rut  there  are  two  varieties  of 
colour,  one  of  which  is  that  of  the  stork,  and  the  other  is 
all  black.  Every  street  in  Alexandria  is  filled  with  them, 
partly  to  the  benefit  of  the  citizens,  and  partly  not.  The 
liinl  la  useful  so  far  as  it  devours  all  kinds  of  vermin,  with 
the  garbage  of  the  shambles,  and  the  refuse  of  the  eating- 
houses.  &c.'  Hero  Strabo  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  two,  except  in  colour,  and  he  descrilics  both  species  as 
living  on  all  kinds  of  garbage.  We  liclievc,  however,  he 
has  confounded  the  real  ibis  and  the  stork,  as  llnssciquist, 
a Danish  traveller,  confounded  the  real  ibis  and  the  heron. 
[See  Iris.] 

ABOU-HARB,  in  Arabic,  the  name  of  the  Leucoryx 

aiiteln|)e. 

ABOU-HOSSEIN,  necording  to  Rupiiel,  the  German 
traveller  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
cants  iHil/iJut,  a small  species  of  fox,  found  in  Dar-Fuor 
and  Niinlofan. 

ABOUKIR.  Tlie  castle  of  Aboukir  (N.  lal.  31®  10'. 
E.  long.  30®  G'.  and  about  thirteen  miles  N.E.  of  the  town 
of  Alexandria)  is  on  llie  extreme  north-eastern  point  of  the 
low  barrier  of  limestone  rocks  that  form  the  breastwork  of 
the  coast  of  Alexandria.  It  marks,  in  fart,  the  extreme 
eastern  limit,  along  the  northern  coast,  of  the  rocks  of  the 
African  continent,  Iwing  immediately  followctl  by  the  old 
Canopic  mouth  and  the  alluvium  of  the  Della.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  Alioukir  castle  is  near  the  site  of  an  ancient 
city,  but  whether  this  city  wa^sCanopus  or  not,  we  think  it  is 
impossible  to  decide,  as  the  coast  has  undergone  very  great 


civanges.  Canopus,  however,  could  not  be  more  than  a fir* 
miles  distant  fmm  Aboukir.  probably  on  the  east  side. 

The  small  island  which  lies  near  Aboukir  ivoint  conttins 
traces  of  old  buildings,  and  also  evident  marks  of  hawng 
once  been  larger  than  it  is  at  present.  This  little  spot  u 
now  commonly  called  Nelson's  island,  in  commemoration  of 
the  victory  wlvifh  the  English  admiral  obtained  over  tl» 
French  tlect,  under  Bruuys,  in  Aboukir  bay,  August  1, 179^ 
(see  Nelson).  Aboukir  buy  may  lie  considered  as  bounded 
by  Aboukir  )x>int  on  the  south-west,  and  by  the  neck  itf 
land  at  the  outlet  of  the  KosetUi  unu  on  the  north-cast. 


ABOUSAMBUL.  IPSAMBUL.  or  EBSAMBUL  s 
place  remarkable  for  containing  two  of  the  most  iMTfect  spe- 
cimens of  Egyptian  rock-cut  temples.  These  exi'uvatioiu 
arc  in  Nubia,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  N.lat.  ‘2*J®  22', 
alsvut  tweniv-six  geographical  miles  north  of  the  catanrn 
of  Wa<ly  Haifa.  Near  AlMiUsomhul  the  river  flows  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  through  sandstone  hilU;  on  the  west 
bank  a valley  0|h'iis  and  displays  two  faws  or  walls  of 
rock,  each  of  which  has  been  fashlonc<l  into  the  front  of  a 
temple.  The  excavations  are  made  in  the  solid  mass  of  the 
mountain. 

The  smaller  temple  was  first  descrilied  by  BurekhnriL 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  It  stands  20 
feet  alwve  the  present  level  of  the  river,  is  free  from  nil  in- 
cumbrance of  dust  or  rubbish,  and  in  a state  almost  as  p>erlV'rt 
as  when  it  was  just  completed. 

The  facade  of  this  excavation  i*  the  exact  prototype  of 
those  masses  of  Egyptian  architecture,  enllod /T»'7>yAj  .*  llic 
fare  slopes  outwartls  towanls  the  base,  thus  preserving  one 
chief  charaeleristic  of  the  pyramidal  style  oflniilding.  On 
each  side  of  the  door-way  are  three  standing  colossal 
figures.  alHHit  30  feet  high,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  deep 
sunk  in  niches;  to  the  back  part  of  which  they  arc  atfnehe*! 
bv  a portion  of  the  rock  that  has  been  allowed  to  remain. 
The  ngtires  have. as  usual  with  Egyptian  Ktntues  in  a stand- 
ing position,  one  foot  advanced:  they  look  towards  the  river. 
On  each  side  of  the  larger  figmes  stanil  smaller  ones,  fmni 
4 to  6 feet  high ; we  believe  this  is  the  case  with  all  of 
them,  though  the  print  in  Gnu's  splendid  work  on  Nnbia 
docs  not  exhibit  any  smaller  figures  attached  to  the  ci’n- 
Iral  one  on  each  si<le,  which  is  a female,  and  ppjbfl- 
idy  the  representative  of  IsU.  These  smaller  figures, 
however,  appear  in  Can's  geometrical  elevatiort.  (pi.  3-I-) 
The  two  male  figures,  on  the  riglit  side  of  (he  door* 
W.1V,  are  probably  Osiris;  that  nearest  to  the  door,  on 
the  loft  lumd,  is  tlio  same : while  the  other  male  figure 
on  thi#  siile  has  a difrei*ent  head-dress  and  expretsiem  of 
countenance,  and  is  also  on  Osiris.  He  has  horns  on  his 
head,  supporting  a disk.  The  w hole  facade  is  ornameuted 
with  hieroglyphics;  among  which  vve  wreeive  several  ellip' 
tical  rings,  which,  it  is  now  ascertained,  contain  the  names 
and  titles  of  kings.  The  rings  on  this  temple  j»re>enl,  with 
several  variations,  the  name  of  Ramses,  one  ut  the  S4*vcral 
ancient  monarc.hs  of  Egvpt.  who  bore  that  name.  If 
consider  the  name  to  he  that  of  Ramses  the  Great,  the  daW 
of  ihU  excavation  will  l>e  aliout  b c.  1 300.  prov  ided  we  admit 
tlic  inscription  to  l>e  coiUcmixjrary  with  the  excavation— ao 
hv  polhesis.  however,  that  wants  confirmation.  It  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  the  original  excavation  is  of  much  higiic^t 
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monntcrs  are  in  aiebt ; a third  ia  buried  in  the  sand,  and 
the  fourth  has  partly  fallen  down  from  the  rock  to  which  ho 
was  attached  by  the  back,  and  is  also  covered.  From  some 
traces  of  colour  on  these  fi^purcs,  it  seems  probable  that  they 
were  once  pointed,  according  to  the  Egvplian  fashion.  Over 
tlie  door  there  is  a figure  in  relief  of  Osiris.  ‘iO  feet  high,  in 
a niche,  and  with  two  colossal  figures,  one  on  each  side 
looking  towards  it.  The  highest  part  of  the  facade  is 
formed  by  a comice,  ornamented  witn  hieroglyphics,  and  a 
moulding  and  friexe  below  it.  Above  the  cornice  is  a row 
of  tweniy*two  monkeys  seated,  about  8 feet  high,  and  0 
0(WU!is  the  shoulders. 

The  depth  of  the  temple  is  about  170  feet.  It  contains 
in  all  fourteen  apartments;  but  its  several  arrangementH 
may  be  best  understood,  in  the  absence  of  a plan,  by  consi- 
dering it  as  containing  four  princi]>al  chambers  behind  one 
another,  with  a number  of  attached  apartments.  To  form 
anything  like  an  adequate  notion  of  this  enormous  excava- 
tion. it  is  necessary  to  consult  the  special  descriptions  to 
which  we  refer  at  the  end  of  this  article : but  the  follow  ing 
desrriptiuii  of  the  Pronaoe,  or  first  great  chamber,  may  sen  o 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  colossal  dimensions  of  the  whole. 
The  first  chamber  is  57  feet  long,  and  52  wide,  and  is  sup- 
porte<l  by  two  rows  of  square  pillars,  four  in  each  row' ; each 
side  of  the  pillars  measures,  according  to  some  accounts,  5 
feet,  according  to  others  8 feet  Their  height,  according  to  Bel- 
zoni's  account,  is  30  feet.  To  each  pillar  is  attacht'd  by  his 
back  a standing  coluasua, which,  reaching  the  roof  with  its  high 
cap,  appears  to  support  tlio  incumbent  mass.  These  figuivs 
are  described  os  bold  in  their  execution,  and  as  producing 
an  agreeable  effect.  Tbeir  arms  are  crossed  on  the  brea.st ; 
in  one  hand  they  bear  the  key  of  the  Nile,  and  in  the  other 
the  scourge.  These  statues  are  entirely  co\ered  with  a kind 
of  stucco,  which  is  richly  painted  with  various  colours. 

Tlie  painted  walls,  which  represent  a hero  of  colossal  sue 
gaining  a victory  over  his  enemies,  thuiuphiug,  &c.,  are 
well  Wurth  a careful  study,  nut  only  as  works  of  art  which 
posbcss  merit  in  their  way,  but  from  the  reAcmblance,  in 
many  respects,  of  the  events  here  depicted  to  the  battle- 
scenes  represented  on  the  walls  of  Thebes.  They  appear  to 
be  the  ivcurds  of  great  achievements,  such  a«  tradition 
a.<isign.s  to  Scsostris,  who  is  now  generally  considered  to  be 
identical  with  Ramses  the  Great.  The  name  and  title  of 
the  latter  munan'h  ore  found  in  many  parts  of  the  temple ; 
and  if  he  was  nut  the  original  excavator,  he  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered,  at  lea.st,  os  the  completer  of  tills  great  design. 

In  the  adytum,  or  last  chamber  of  the  four  above-men* 
tiuneil,  which  is  feet  long,  and  12  wide,  there  are  four 
colosMul  painted  figures  seated  at  the  extremity  : in  the  (*entre 
of  tills  room  is  a pixlestal.  Heeren  conjectures  that  a sait'o- 
phagus  uiice  stood  on  this  pedestal,  and  that  wc  ought  to 
consider  this  huge  excavation  not  a temple,  but  a tomb. 

The  name  AlMusambul  is  variously  written  at  the  present 
day,  and  the  origin  of  it  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  scorns 
most  pruliable  that  it  contains  the  syllable  Pttim  (the  name 
of  a deity),  which  we  ubNCive  in  several  Egyptian  names, 
such  as  Fsommis  and  Psammetichus.  [See  Gauit  Monu- 
ments of  Subia — Belzont  s Operation*  in  Kgw>t  and  Nubia 
— Hitter  4 ^rica — Col.  Stratton,  Edin.  rnil.  Journal — 
Effyjtlian  Antiimitietof  this  Soeiety."] 

ABOU-SCHOM,  the  Arabic  name  of  a species  of  fox 
{canis  varirgatus)  [Riipp.  Zool.  All.,  p.  311,  discovered  by 
Riiupel  in  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt.  It  docs  not  burrow 
unaur  ground,  like  tlie  generality  of  foxes ; but,  like  tlio 
iackall,  resides  among  the  rocks  and  deserts,  and  feeds  ujhu) 
liianls  and  small  (lua^peds. 

ABOUSHKHR,  generally  called  BURHIRE.  is  a 
town  on  the  east  side  of  the  Persian  gulf  (N.  lat.  28®  57', 
E.  lung.  5U®  52'),  and  now  the  princiiMil  sea-port  in  these 
waters.  It  stands  on  the  nurtlicm  extreroirt'  of  a sandy 
{Hrninsula,  which  is  washed  by  the  sea  on  the  west  side, 
and  on  the  north  and  nurth-east  boundid  by  an  inden* 
tatiun  of  the  sea,  forming  a deep  bay.  The  country  all 
around  Bushiro  is  )Kirchud  and  bamm,  sliuwing  notuing 
but  grey  clay,  brown  sand,  and  rock,  without  any  kind  of 
vegetation.  Though  the  town  looks  pretty  well  from  the 
sea.  like  most  Persian  towms  the  interior  disapmints  ex- 
Mctation,  as  the  place  docs  not  contain  more  than  half  a 
Wen  decent  houses,  which  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks. 
Since  the  decline  of  Bunder  Abbas,  or  Gombroon,  Bushire 
has  become  the  great  Persian  emporium  for  the  Indian 
trade,  and  its  commerce  is  now  considerable.  Bullion  and 
raw  ^k  arc  the  principal  articles  of  export.  Vessels  of  300 


antiquity  than  the  sculptures  of  the  outside,  and  the  painted 
bas>relie&  of  tlie  interior. 

The  width  of  the  front  of  this  temple  is  about  00  feet : the 
depth  mcoaured  from  the  centre  of  the  door-way  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  adytum  is  76  feet  From  the  door  a passage 
leads  U)  a room  35  feet  by  364>  supported  by  six  square  ptl- 
Urs,  thruc  on  coob  aide,  with  Isis-headed  capitals,  similar  to 
those  of  Denderab.  From  this  apartment  we  pass  into  a 
oarruw  kind  of  vestibule,  the  direction  of  whose  length  is  at 
ngbt-angles  to  the  axis  of  the  excav  alien ; and  thence  into 
the  adytum  or  recess,  which  contains  the  remains  of  a 
ftitliog  statuo  cut  in  the  rock.  There  are  two  other  small 
chamWs  besides  those  enumerated,  une  at  each  end  of  the 
vestibule  just  alluded  to.  The  interior  of  this  excavation  is 
richly  adorned  with  painted  bas-reliefs,  representing  offerings 
of  pslm-bronches  and  the  lotus  to  Osiris,  with  other  subjects 
Oiually  found  in  tbo  Egy  ptian  sculptures.  The  figures  ore 
psinteu  yellow  with  bWk  hair : the  head-dress  of  Isis  is 
|ujQled  in  black  and  white  stripes ; the  ceiling  is  blue, 
which  is  a favourite  colour  for  ceilmgs  in  the  aucicut  build- 
IMS  of  Egypt. 

But  thiis  excavation,  magnificent  as  it  is,  sinks  into  insig* 
oiflcanoe  when  compared  with  another  ruck-cut  temple,  wliieh 

found  a few  hunted  feet  distant  in  the  oppewite  side  of 
the  valley.  The  front  of  this  temple  was  almost  covered 
with  san^  except  the  head  and  slioulders  of  one  of  the  fuur 
culosbi  which  detx)rate  the  facade,  and  the  frieze  and  head 
afau  enormous  hawk.  Belzoni.  in  the  year  1817,  with  the 
a&dstance  of  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  the  aid  of  the 
uuserable  natives,  succeracd  in  finding  the  entrance ; but 
be  had  to  remove  31  feet  of  sand  before  ho  came  to  the  lop 
of  the  door 

This  excavation  is  about  100  feel  above  the  level  of  the 
mcr,  and  faces  south-east  by  cast.  The  w idth  of  the  front 
is  117  fret  (127  according  to  Colonel  Stratton),  and  86 
hich:  the  height  from  the  top  of  the  door  to  the  top  of  the 
(omicc  is  66  fuel  6 inches;  the  height  of  the  door  is  20 
IwL  There  ore  four  enormous  sitting  colossi  in  frunt,  wliich 
ue  the  largest  in  all  Egypt  or  Nubia. 


(One  of  (be  CoIcmsI  of  Abmuambnl ) 

The  following  are  some  of  the  dimensions  of  this  enor- 
laxit  figure : 25  feet  4 inches  across  the  shoulders,  the  face 
* leet  lung,  the  nose  2 feet  8 inches,  the  board  5 feel  6 
mrb^ : the  wholo  height,  as  it  sits,  is  about  50  feet,  be- 
udea  W cap,  which  is  1 4 feet  high.  Only  two  of  these 
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tons  cannot  approach  nearer  the  hiwn  than  six  roilcs.  The 
populalii  n is  prubiibly  os  much  as  10,000.  [8ee /CinwWr  s 
Mrmoir  on  Perna.] 


From  Bushire  to  Shiraz  in  the  interior,  through  which 
place  a great  jmrt  of  the  trade  of  Bushire  passes,  is  a distance 
of  about  152  miles  following  the  road  through  Kazeroon, 
which,  in  many  parts,  is  exceedingly  ste^  and  rugged. 

ABOUSIR.  a place  in  the  Egyptian  l^lta  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Busins  (N.  lat.  ao°  65').  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile.  Like  roost  of  the  sites 
of  ancient  cities  in  the  Delta,  it  has  preser%cil  its  name 
almost  unchanged,  and  enough  still  remains  to  show  that  a 
temple  once  existed  here,  as  wc  know  ftDui  Henslotus. 
though  its  traces  are  insignificant  when  compared  with  those 
of  San.  Tel  Basta,  and  Heliopolis. 

ABRAHAM  (originally  Abram),  the  great  niiccstor 
and  founder  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  first  depitoitary  of 
the  divine  promises  in  favour  of  the  chosen  people.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Torah,  the  eighth  in  descent  from 
Shem,  the  eldest  of  Noah,  and  was  bom,  probably,  at 
Ur,  a town  of  Chaldma,  alKiut  2000  years  l)cfore  the  Chris- 
tian era.  His  history  occupies  about  a fourth  part  of  the 
book  of  Genesis — namely,  from  the  1 1th  to  the  25th  chapters 
inclusive.  Having  luarriiMl  Sarah  (originally  Sarai),  his 
sister  by  the  father  s side,  he  accompanitHl  his  father  nn<l 
his  nephew  I>Jt  to  Ilaran,  when?  Teruh  ilitsl:  aiid  then, 
at  the  command  of  God,  still  taking  his  wife  and  I»t  along 
with  him.  ho  left  Haran,  and  pntcecdcil  towards  the  south, 
till  he  reached  the  plain  of  Moreh,  in  Canaan.  The  epoch 
of  »hc  commencement  of  this  journey,  which  hnp|>cno<l ; 
when  he  was  seventy-five  years  old,  is  culled  by  chrono- ! 
logist.s  the  Call  of  Abraham.  Soon  after,  a famine  forctsl  I 
the  patriarch  to  make  a journey  into  Egy  pt ; from  which  I 
country,  when  lie  had  returned  to  the  place  of  his  abode  in  i 
Canaan,  he  found  that  the  incrca-sc?  of  his  own  Hocks,  and 
those  of  his  nephew,  made  it  necessary  that  they  should 
choose  separate  settlements;  and,  accordingly,  by  mutual 
consent,  I.ot  withdrew  toward.*  the  east,  and  established  him- 
self amting  the  cities  in  the  plain  of  .Iordan,  while  Abraham 
removed  to  the  plain  of  Mamrc  in  Hebron.  He  bad  reaehed 
his  ninety-ninth  year,  and  his  wife,  who  had  licen  hitherto 
barren,  licr  eighty-ninth,  when  (^l  appeurefl  to  him.  and 
dcclanKl  that  there  should  yet  spring  from  them  a great  na-  j 
tion  : a promise  which  was  confirmed,  to  the  almost  incredu- 
lous mother,  by  the  birth  of  Isam*  the  following  year.  The 
severe  trial  of  Abraham's  faith,  in  the  oommana  given  him 
to  saerrifiee  this  beloved  son,  so  beautifvilly  relat^  in  the 
22nd  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  familiar  to  every-  reader.  Some 
time  bcfiire  this,  we  may  remark,  lie  hail  given  another 
striking  proof  of  his  submission  to  the  divine  will,  and  his 
implicit  roliance  on  the  promises  of  God.  in  his  dismiA>al  of 
his  son  IshmacI,  whom  he  had  by  Hagar,  the  Egyptian 
bondwoman,  on  the  a.ssurnncc  of  his  heavenly  father,  tlial  of 
him,  too,  wouM  he  make  a nation,  because  he  was  tlie 
patriarch's  seed.  Although  Sarah's  determination,  that  the 
Dondwoman  and  her  offspring  should  no  longer  remain  in 
the  iiimse. ' was,'  we  are  told,  ‘very  grievmw  in  Abraham's 
sight,  liccause  of  his  son,'  he  had  no  sooner  received  the  : 


above  intimation  from  on  High,  than  he  * rose  up  early  in 
the  morning,  and  took  bread,  and  a buttle  of  water,  and  gave 
it  unto  Hagar,  nutting  it  on  her  shoulder,  and  the  child,  and 
sent  her  away.'  The  Arabs  claim  to  have  sprung  from 
Ishmael,  os  did  the  Hebrews  from  Isaac.  After  the  death 
of  Sarah,  at  the  age  of  1 27,  Abraham  married  Keturah,  and 
by  her  had  other  six  sons.  The  venerable  patriarch  died  at 
the  ago  of  1 75,  and  was  buried,  by  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  in  the 
same  tomb  which  contained  his  first  wife  in  Mamre.  Abra- 
ham is  mentioned  by  the  epitomUt  Justin,  who,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  his  original  TVo^ur  Por^eiiu,  inaccurately  says  of 
the  Jews,  that  they  denvc  their  origin  from  Damascus,  a 
famous  city  of  Syria,  and  that  their  kings  were  Abraham 
and  Israel. 

ABRAHAM  MEN.  ‘To  sham  Abraham'  is  a well 
known  cant  expression,  which  has  reference  to  the  practices 
of  a large  cla.ss  of  vagabonds  and  cheats  who  were  once 
common  in  this  country'.  An  Abraham  Man  was  an  im- 
postor who  petsonattnl  a ‘Tom  of  Bedlam,' — an  unhappy- 
being  who  was  turned  out  of  a lunatic  hospital  to  subsist 
upon  casual  alms,  incurable  but  harmless,  without  a home, 
but  still  niaintainerl  by  public  sympathy.  This  class  of  per- 
sons was  so  numerous  at  a ]icriou  when  there  was  very  in* 
suflicient  provision  for  the  cure  or  mitigation  of  the  grcatc.-t 
of  human  calamities,  that  the  charity  of  the  kind-hearted 
inhabitants  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  was  largely- 
taxed  for  their  support : and  the  appeal  thu.s  made  to  the 
feelings  by  a poor  cmature,  fantastically  clothed  in  tawdry- 
rags,  and  singing  snatches  of  old  songs,  was  so  irresistible, 
that  it  became  a profitable  trade  to  imitate  such  an  unfortu- 
nate being.  In  Decker's  Kn^litk  Villanies,  written  more 
than  two  centuries  ago.  there  are  many  curious  particulars 
of  the  habits  of  this  class  of  impostors;  these  details,  in 
great  part,  agree  with  tiie  rich  description  which  Shuks- 
peare  has  given  in  his  Lear  (Act  ii,  scene  3.)  of  a pretended 
‘ Poor  Tom,'  who  has  put  on 

• The  anti  miMt  •hs|w‘. 

That  (‘trr  p«*Rur>.  in  nmt«m|Jiur  man. 

UimikIiI  near  to 

[Scc  D israeli's  Cunontiei  of  vol.  iii.] 

ABRANTES,  a fortified  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Estremadura,  on  a hill  near  the  Tagu> 
(N.  lat.  39®  27',  W.  long.  8°  11'),  74  miles  north-east  «f 
Lislion.  It  has  about  5000  inhabitants.  The  eminence  nn 
which  the  town  stands  is  covere<l  with  olive-yartls  and  gur- 
dens ; and.  indectl,  the  whole  country'  along  (he  Taguit,  an 
far  as  Lisbon,  is  excccilingly  fertile,  Abruntes  has  several 
churches  and  convents  ; but  its  value,  as  a military-  position, 
constitutes  Us  chief  importance.  Abrantes  gave  the  title  of 
Duke  to  Marshal  Junot,  one  of  Buonaparte's  generals. 

A6RUZZO  is  the  name  given  to  three  of  the  fifteen  divi* 
dons  of  the  kingdom  of  Xaple.)  in  Italy*,  which,  from  tli4?ir 
relative  positions  with  regard  to  the  capital,  Naples,  arc 
distinguisheii  by  the  names:  Abruzzo  I'llm,  or  Further 
Abruzzo  I.  and  II.,  and  Aliruzzo  Citru,  or  Nearer  Abruxzo. 
These  three  divisions  together  contain  nn  area  of  about  5cm>0 
square  miles,  and  have  a population  of  about  KU0,bUO. 

The  inhabitants  of  Abruzzo  t’Um  I.  are  a mmiufacturing 
|ieople,  and  amongst  tlie  most  industrious  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  The  capital  is  Tenuno,  on  episcopal  city*,  which 
has  a royal  college,  and  10,1XK)  inbabitaiiti.  This  district 
contains  the  considerable  towns  of  Atri,  with  iKKKl  inhnhi- 
tants,  and  Civita  di  Penna  with  IKKK)  j oho  the  fortrea^  of 
Civitella,  near  the  Roman  frontier. 

The  chief  town  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.  ia  Aquila,  which 
stands  on  a hill  on  the  bimks  of  the  Atemo.  It  is  a fortitinl 
episcopal  citv,  having  u castle,  manufactures  of  pnp«*r, 
stockings,  and  leather,  a lyceum,  and  a high  court  of  appeulH. 
Its  population  is  about  lOJXN).  Sulmona,  tlie  ancient  Sulnm, 
and  the  birthplace  of  Ovid,  and  Celaiio,  aliout  4 miles  from 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  belong  to  this  province. 

The  inhabitants  of  Abruzzo  ('itra,  like  those  of  the  ot  her 
divisions,  isiiisess  considerable  manufacturing  industry. 
Chieti  or  Teti,  the  ancient  Teate,  the  chief  town,  near  tins 
Pescara,  is  a fortifinl  nrchiepiscopal  citv,  with  a po]m- 
lation  of  15,000.  The  Theatme  order  of  monks,  founded 
in  1624,  take  their  name  from  this  place.  The  fortrc«*  of 
Pescara,  and  the  towns  of  Ortona  on  the  sea,  and  Lanciuno 
on  the  Foltrino,  belong  to  this  division.  The  latter  tow^n  ia 
considered  the  chief  commercial  place  in  the  Abruzzi.  I( 
has  a {Kipulation  of  13,000. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Abruzzo  is  uncertain.  The  worxl 
appears  in  the  oldest  Italian  writen  as  BruiiO|  the  a ia 
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(b«  begimunj;  of  the  modern  name  being  no  efficient  part 
of  it 

The  provinces  of  the  Abnizzi  present  to  the  Adriatio  a 
coBSt  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  with  hardly  an  inden* 
tion  or  projection  that  deserves  notice,  except  the  point  called 
Penna,  and  not  a single  harbour  for  rooderate*8iscd  veaeela. 
The  northern  bounds^,  between  the  States  of  the  ('hurch 
and  the  Abruzsi,  commences  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Trunto. 
Running  irregulsriy  westward,  and  then  south,  it  strikes  the 
river  Velino  near  kieti ; from  this  point  its  general  direc- 
tion, which  is  south-east,  fullowa  a high  mountain  range, 
which,  however,  must  not  be  considered  os  the  dividing  line 
nf  the  waters  that  fall  into  tlie  Adriatic  and  the  opposite  or 
Tuscan  sea.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  Abruxzi  com- 
mences near  the  mouth  of  the  Trigno,  half  way  between  the 
towns  of  Vasto  and  Termoli  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  and,  after 
a short  deviation  from  the  course  of  this  stream,  follows  it  up- 
wards for  some  distance.  It  then  runs,  irregularly,  westwaM 
and  northward,  nearly  parallel  to  the  cr  urae  of  the  ^angro,  and 
keeping  along  tlie  summit  of  the  high  central  ridge  that 
divides  the  waters  of  this  river  from  tlioee  of  the  Vultumo,  it 
then  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  which  river  it 
crrxkses  above  Sora.  where  wo  may  consider  it  as  uniting 
With  the  line  just  described  running  south-east  from  Kieti. 
A traveller  going  from  Arpino  f Arpinuin),  the  birth-place  of 
Cieen,  to  the  Lake  Celanu,  roust  cross  tlie  Liris,  and  tlic  flrat 
village  in  the  Abnizzi  that  ho  will  come  to,  i.s  a little  place 
called  Baoeranu.  Around  this  place  the  mountains  arc  loft}' 
and  well  wooded,  containing  oaks  of  a larger  size  than  usual 
in  Italy ; some  of  the  mountains  on  the  Gth  of  Mnv,  accord- 
ing to  Colt  Hoare,  were  capped  with  snow.  From  kalzermio 
the  road  runs  along  the  mountain  sides,  through  rocks  and 
oak  forests,  and  over  the  high  eminence  of  Morrea,  to  the  still 
zreater  elevation  of  Antino,  a place  remarkable  for  remains 
cf  its  original  walls,  built  without  cement,  and  for  many 
Roman  inscriptions,  which  prove  tho  Roman  name  of  the 
town  to  have  been  Antinum.  From  Antino  to  Capistrello, 
the  valley  nf  the  river  becomes  so  narrow,  as  to  admit  only 
a passage  for  the  water,  and  a road  along  the  brink.  Tho 
traveller,  ascending  &long  this  wild  and  picturesque  track, 
perceives  that  he  is  approacliing  the  si^mrces  of  the  Liris, 
and  the  basin  of  tho  lake  Celono.  Thi.s  lake,  the  Fu- 
rinus  of  the  Romans,  Is  only  a short  distance  from  Ca- 
pittrello:  its  greatest  length  is  about  fifteen  miles,  with 
a breadth  averaging  about  Ave  or  six.  It  is  subject  to  rises 
ud  falls,  which  arc  difticiilt  to  explain,  and,  indeed,  with- 
not  more  information  on  the  subject  than  can  be  found 
in  books  of  ordinary  access,  there  is  no  use  in  hazarding 
ar.v  opinion.  It  is  said  to  contain  many  fish.  The  Em- 
peror Claudius  undertook  a great  work  fur  the  purpose 
of  draining  the  lake,  nr,  at  least,  preventing  it  frtim  doing 
damage  bv  overflowing.  Suetonius  says  of  it,  ‘ he  under- 
tcok  die  Fucine  lake,  no  less  from  the  liope  of  speedily 
completing  the  task,  than  from  the  love  of  glory.  Some 
pTivate  individuals  had  alrcailv  oficred  to  construct  the 
Qecessary  drain,  on  condition  of  having  tho  lands  that  were 
recovered  Claudius  made  a canal  three  miles  long,  partly 
by  perforating  and  partly  by  cutting  down  a mountain.  It 
via  finished  in  eleven  years,  thirty  thousand  men  having 
been  constantly  employed  thereon.  ‘ The  emissary,’  says 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  * commences  in  a plain  near  the  lake, 
tnrerses  a mountain  of  solid  ruck,  and  pursues  its  course 
thrragb  the  Carapi  Palentini  to  Capistrello,  where  it  dU- 
diorm  itself  into  the  Liris.  Tho  present  emissary  is  far 
•dvancedinto  the  lake,  and  considerably  below  the  ordinary 
surface  of  the  water.’  The  emissary  has  been  lately  restored 
by  the  government.  In  1852,  a company  was  formed, 
uider  the  sanction  of  the  present  king,  for  draining  the 
hkr,  and  recovering  the  vuuable  land  which  has  mr  so 
many  ages  been  lying  unproductive.  All  the  land  which 
may  be  recovered  was  conceded  in  perpetuity  to  Messrs 
fr’Argout  and  Devas  of  Naples.  It  is  calculated  that  nearly 
t^ooo  acres  will  be  recoverra,  and  that  the  sale  of  the  land 
will  return  1,120, OOOf.  equal  to  four  times  the  capital  of  the 
cotQpanr.  A little  to  the  north  of  the  lake  is  tne  deserted 
nllage  of  Albi,  on  an  eminence,  probably  the  Alba  Fuci- 
fimsis  of  the  Romans.  From  Avezzano,  wliich  is  near  the 
kke,  the  traveller  may  proceed  northwards,  through  the 
^ey  of  Cesolino  to  Tagliacozzo,  built  on  the  right  side 
of  a deep  ravine.  ' On  ascending  the  hill,’  says  Imr  R.  C. 
Hoare,  * Mav  17,  a dreary  extent  of  rocky  mountain  ex- 
puded  itself  to  my  view,  and  the  trees  had  not  yet  laid  aside 
w wintry  garb,  but  were  just  pushing  forth  their  leaves.’ 
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The  mountains  of  the  Abnizzi,  though  forming  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Apenninc  chain,  and  therefore  running,  ge- 
neradly,  from  northwest  to  south-east,  are  extremely  iregu 
lar.  They  send  out  smaller  branches  tnwanls  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  forming  beds  for  the  numerous  streams  which 
How  into  that  gulf.  In  the  centre  they  form  several  high 
ridges,  sometimes  diverging  frum,  and  somctimcH  parallel  to. 
each  other ; the  valley  of  Aquila  lies  betw  een  Monte  Como 
and  Munte  Velino,  and  between  the  latter  and  a more 
southern  ridge  lies  the  basin  of  Celnno.  The  valleys  of  the 
Abnizzi,  to  me  west  of  the  Lake  Cclano,  are  watcr^  by  the 
Liris,  the  Turnno,  and  tho  Salto,  which  two  last  join  the 
Velino.  Tlie  real  back-bone  of  the  Apennines,  by  which 
we  mean  the  line  which  diiides  the  waters  that  flow  east- 
wanl  tVom  those  which  run  westward  or  southward,  mav  be 
traccvl  between  the  sources  of  the  latter  river  and  those  of  the 
TronU),  which  flows  into  the  Adriatic.  Fnlluwing  it  to  tlie 
south,  we  find  the  sources  of  the  Pescara,  which  also  runs  into 
the  Adriatic  ; and  we  trace  tho  main  chain  farther  south,  on 
tho  east  side  of  tho  basin,  wIiH'h  contains  the  Lake  of  Celano. 
The  direction  then  winds  round  the  south  part  of  the  lake, 
and  afterwards  runs  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Sangro.  which 
flows  in  the  same  direction  os  the  other  two  rivers.  It  then 
strikes  direct  east,  separating  Abruzzo  from  Campania  and 
the  province  of  Molise,  and  pa.ssing  between  Caslel  di  Sangro 
and  Iscmia,  joins  Mounts  Bifemo  and  Matese  south-east  of 
the  latter.  The  central  Apennines,  to  the  north  and  east 
of  Lake  Celano.  contain  the  highest  points  in  the  whole 
range.  Monte  N’cUno  is  seen  from  the  eminence  of  Albi 
tn  the  north,  raising  its  lofty  head  8397  feet  Farther  north, 
Monte  Como,  tho  highest  point  of  the  Apennines,  some- 
times called  the  great  rock  of  Italy  (if  gran  satto  d Italia), 
rises  to  the  height  of  9521  feet,  and  its  summit  is  covered 
with  snow,  sometimes  perhaps  through  the  whole  year. 
Vegetation,  however,  ceases  only  600  feet  below  its  highest 
point.  Another  lofty  mountain,  called  Monte  Majella,  pro- 
jects out  of  the  main  ridge  between  the  valley  of  the  Pescara 
and  that  of  the  Sangro,  to  the  north-east  of  Sulmona,  its 
highest  summit  being  6500  feet.  Tliis  is  an  extinct  volcano. 
The  mountains  of  Abmzzo  arc  among  the  finest  in  the  whole 
Apennine  range.  They  arc  less  naked  than  those  farther 
north,  and  they  present  groups  of  a bolder  and  more  romantic 
' appearance.  Spreading  over  a vast  extent  of  country,  50  or 
' 60  miles  in  breadth,  they  enclose  delightful  valleys,  towns, 
and  a numerous  pivpulation  within  their  various  ridges:  the 
' whole  province  of  Aquila  is,  in  fact,  encircled  by  them. 

, niese  mountains  are  calcareous,  like  tho  great  mass  of  the 
Apennines.  M.  Orsini,  a naturalist  from  Ascoli,  observed 
I on  the  sides  of  Monte  Como,  mass.es  of  gneiss  laid  bare  by 
I the  waters  which  ha<i  carried  ofl’  the  crust  of  alpine  lime,  of 
j which  the  external  clift’s  are  formed.  A party  of  ImtanisU 
! from  Naples  visited  these  mountains  in  the  summer  of  1829, 
thov  ascended  Mounts  Velino,  Como.  Majella,  and  other 
hign  pinnacles.  M.  Tenora,  one  of  the  party,  published  an 
account  of  their  observations.  They  found  Mount  Velin»» 
rich  in  rare  plants,  and  the  view  from  its  summit  magnifi- 
cent. Tliey  suffer©*!  much  from  thirst,  as  they  met  with  no 
springs  on  this  mountain. 

The  brief  description  of  Antinori,  an  Italian  writer,  is,  on 
the  whole,  correct : — ‘ There  are,  in  many  places,  rough  and 
inaccessible  mountains  always  covered  with  snow,  wild  forests, 
pleasant  w*oods,  agreeable  pastures,  clear  fountains,  deep 
lakes,  and  many  rivers  nf  every  size,  which  run  from  the  one, 
or  tho  other  side,  tn  seek  the  one  or  the  other  sea  of  Italy. ' 

The  natives  of  the  highlands  of  Abruzzo  arc  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  rearing  and  tending  of  sheep,  numerous  flix:ks 
of  which,  after  feeing  on  tho  mountain  pastures  diuing 
summer,  migrate  to  the  plains  of  Puglia  at  the  approach  of 
winter.  The  shepherds  are  generally  accompanira  by  their 
wives  and  children  in  these  yearly  migrations  to  and  from  tho 
mountains,  and  by  their  largo  white  dogs,  which  are  very 
fierce  to  strangers.  The  sheep's  milk  is  used  to  make  cheese, 
the  wool  is  an  important  article  of  trade,  and  the  skins 
are  exported  in  great  quantities  to  the  Levant.  The  shep- 
herds also  are  clothed  in  them,  and  wear  sandaU  of  untanned 
leather,  fastened  a*ith  small  cords,  round  the  leg : they  ore 
a quiet,  frugal,  and  honest  race.  The  breed  of  merino  sheep 
has  lately  been  introduced  into  the  Abnizzi  near  Sulmona 
and  Vnlloscura,  wool  being  now  in  great  demand  for  the  fast- 
increasing  manufactures  of  tho  lungdom.  Tho  labourers 
and  farmers  in  the  Abruzzi  ore  mostly  poor,  few  of  the  latter 
being  proprietors ; and  although  tho  feudal  duties  have  been 
long  since  idioUshed,  yet  the  land-tax  is  very  oppressive, 
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tmounting  in  muiv  inttanoe*  to  30  per  cent  on  the 
niaUid  inoome  of  tiM  land.  Iroprovemeota  in  agrioultuie, 
and  especially  in  the  method  of  manuring  the  land,  are  little 
known.  Numerous  herds  of  swine  are  fed  in  the  extensive 
oak  forests  that  cover  the  mountain  sides ; and  the  hams  and 
sausages  of  Abruzzo  are  in  great  request.  Lamb  and  mutr 
ton  are  also  of  excellent  quality. 

The  woods  of  the  Abnuzi  have  been  sadly  laid  waste 
during  tho  last  thirty  years:  fino  Umber  trees,  oaks  and 
beeches,  have  been  wanUmly  cut  down : and  tho  mountains  ; 
ba\*ing  thus  been  laid  bore,  the  rain  and  melted  snow,  moot- 
ing with  no  obstacle,  have  washed  off  tho  soil,  and  carried 
devastation  into  tlto  fields  below.  A want  of  fuel  has  been 
felt  in  many  places,  which  is  a serious  oNil  in  the  high 
regions  that  ore  exposed  to  eight  months'  winter;  but  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  government  has  now  relieved 
the  new  plantations  from  taxaUon.  The  mountain  fast- 
nesses are  inhabited  by  Itears,  wolves,  and  wild  boors. 
These  provinces  are  but  little  frequented  by  travellers. 
Sir  R.  U.  Hoare,  who  visited  the  Lake  Celano,  soys  of  this 
country  * The  province  of  Abriuzo,  unfrequented  bv  the 
genendity  of  travellers,  and  unknown  even  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbouring  districts,  like  Sicily,  has  been  re- 
presented 08  a country  uncivilized  with  regard  to  society, 
infbsted  by  rubbers,  inaccessible  from  mountains,  and  fitter 
fur  the  residouce  of  wild  l>easts  than  of  rational  beings.  But 
I must  hero  repeat,  with  gratitude,  that,  in  theso  romantic, 
unficquentc<l  tracts,  wo  met  with  that  genuine  and  oonlial 
hospituity  which  is  too  seldom  to  bo  found  in  mure  favoured 
and  more  populous  countries.' 

The  natives  of  Abruzzo  are  geuendly  tell,  robust,  and 
healthy ; llnfir  countenances  are  mild,  siul  tlwir  manner 
quiet  and  civil : they  are  intelligent,  industrious,  and  bmve, 
and  furnish  the  best  soldiers  in  the  Nuapolituii  scnico. 
They  aro  hospitable  ; even  tho  poor  peasant  will  clicerfully 
receive  the  stranger  into  his  cabin,  and  offur  him  a share 
of  his  scanty  pittance.  Their  cabins,  however,  am  often 
miserable,  smoky,  and  filthy  ; tho  pig  and  the  donkey 
share  them  with  the  family.  The  cbiof  article  of  food 
consista  of  Indian  oorn  Hour  builod  in  water  or  skimmed 
milk  : wheaten  bread  is  a luxury  ; wine,  however,  is  drank 
generally,  being  imported  from  tho  neighbouring  districts. 
Tlie  women  work  in  the  fields  as  hard  a.s  the  men. 
Thousands  of  peasants  leave  their  mountains  in  the  autumn, 
to  go  and  work  in  tlie  vast  farms  of  the  Roman  low- 
lands, and  return  in  tho  boginning  of  summer:  whilst 
others  proceed  at  that  period  to  reap  the  honest  in  the  un- 
wholesome plains,  and  to  brave  the  mtloria  fever,  wkicii 
makes  great  havoc  among  Uiem.  Many  of  the  Abnizzi 
shepherds  may  be  scon  in  December  perambulating  tho 
streets  of  Naplos  and  of  Rome,  with  tlwlr  bagpipes,  with 
which  they  go  playing  from  iKmse  to  house,  in  honour  of  tlie 
approacliing  Christmas  festivities.  Others  come  to  lire 
altogether  at  Naples,  where  they  employ  themselves  as 
porters,  grooms,  and  in  other  bom  service ; and  they  bear 
a gonenl  reputation  for  honosty  above  the  natives  of 
tlie  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  Indued,  a traveller 
may  ramble  over  the  wild  mountains  and  glens  of  Abruzzo 
in  greater  safety  than  tlirough  the  fertile  plains  of  Campania. 
Tlw  natives  of  Abruzzo  speak  bettor  Italian  than  those  of 
tho  other  provinces  of  tlio  kingdom ; in  fact,  they  cannot  be 
said  to  speak  u dialect : their  language,  ospocially  at  Aquila, 
and  round  the  Luke  of  Celano,  resembles  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours of  Uh)  Roman  Static.  The  young  men,  who  can 
affonl  it,  repair  to  Rome  and  Naples  t4i  follow  Uieir  studies, 
and  gonurally  distinguish  thumsolves  by  their  assiduity  and 
regularity. 

Tho  lower  parts  of  tho  Aliruzzi  have  a p^uetive  soil,  and 
export  a con.sidcrable  amount  of  grain,  oil,  and  almonds : 
they  also  produce  some  cotton.  In  sumo  parts  of  tho  Abmzti 
we  find  iho  system  of  terrace  husbandry,  whk'h  has  con- 
verted the  ori(\  lulls  of  Tuscany  into  prisluctivo  gardens. 
Of  the  three  provinces  that  of  Aquila  is  tho  most  moun- 
tainous and  tho  poorest ; the  city  of  Aquila,  luiwover,  is  con- 
sidered os  one  of  tho  principal  provincial  towns  m tlie  king- 
dom. and  contains  many  wealthy  families.  Its  torriU^ry  pro- 
duces o.xcellont  saffron.  The  province  of  Toramo  is  fruitful 
in  rice  and  corn.  That  ofChieti  is  tlu^  most  fertile  of  all,  and 
its  winos  arc  much  estocinod.  Tlic  olivo  gn>ws  in  both  the 
latter  provinces.  Tlio  city  of  Cbioti.  tho  finest  in  all  Abruzzo, 
is  well  built,  in  a dclighliul  situation,  ton  imlos  fi-om  the  soa, 
has  manufacture.s  of  silks  and  woollens,  a lyceum,  a theatre, 
several  literary  soricucs,  and  is  a place  of  conoiderahle 


wealth  and  luxury.  Abmxso  U,  up<m  the  whole,  a 'WMJ 
important  os  well  os  very  interesting  division  of  the  Neapo- 
litan States,  of  which  it  constitutes  the  chief  defence  on  the 
land  side.  During  the  numerous  inveaions  and  civil  wars  of 
that  kingdom,  it  baa  been  often  the  scene  of  protracted  con- 
tests. It  was  at  Tegliaoozzo  that  the  unfortunate  Corradinn 
was  defeated  by  Cbwles  of  Anjou.  It  wes  likewise  in  the 
Abruzzi  that  Alfonso  of  Aragon  recruited  his  party  and 
maintained  Idmself  for  years,  until  at  lost  be  was  enabled  to 
drive  away  Ren4,  the  last  of  the  Anjou  kings,  ftom  the  throne 
of  Naples.  The  possession  of  the  Abruzzi  has  always  tended 
materially  to  deciw  the  fate  of  Naples.  In  1799  the  isoun* 
taineere  strenuously  opposed  the  French  troops,  and  osaisted 
in  B>e  recovery  of  the  kingdom. 

I Albanian  and  Qreok  colonios  aro  found  scattered  about  the 
Abruzzi.  as  well  as  in  the  othor  eastern  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  They  occupy  whole  villages  with  the  districts 
around  them,  and  form  so  many  distinct  populations  in  the 
midst  of  the  indigenous  inhabitzmts,  preserving  the  manners, 
the  language,  and  partially  the  dress,  of  their  ancestors.  These 
colonies  date  from  different  periods : the  Allianian  or  Epirote 
emigration  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  time  of 
Scanderbeg  and  nis  son  John  Castriot.  The  town  of  Ururi. 
on  the  borders  of  tlw'  nearer  Abruzzo  and  Puglia,  is  an 
Albanian  colony.  The  Greek  emigrants  ftom  the  Moroa 
came  away  when  that  peninsula  was  lost  to  the  Venetians  in 
tlie  last  century  : the  town  of  V'illm  Badessa,  in  the  farther 
Abruzzo,  was  peopled  by  them.  These  people  associate  but 
little  with  the  surroumUng  population,  who  look  upon  them 
us  semi-barbarous  strangers : they  are,  however,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  industrious,  bravo,  tenacious  of  their  lands  and 
privileges,  bonost.  jealous  of  the  honour  of  their  women, 
and  strongly  united  among  themselves.  Tho  whole  number 
of  their  villages  or  colonies  throughout  the  kingdom  is  about 
fifty,  and  thw  whole  population  is  estimated  at  5‘i,000. 

Three  roads  lead  into  the  Ahruzzi  from  tho  Roman  States, 
one,  which  is  a post-rood,  on  tlie  Adriatic  side,  proceeds  from 
Asc-oli  to  Tcramo,  and  Uicnce  to  Penna  and  Sulmona,  where 
it  joins  the  high-road  to  Naples.  The  second  is  a mountain- 
ro^,  leading  frrom  Rioti  to  ('ivita  Ducalo,  and  by  the  pass  of 
Antnidoco  to  Aquila.  Tlic  third,  also  a mountain  pass,  leads 
direct  from  Rome  by  Tivoli  and  Vioovaro  to  Tagltacozzo,  and 
tlio  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Celano.  The  only  carriage-road 
from  Naples  to  Abruiio  leads  by  V'enafro  to  Iseniia,  in  the 
provinre  of  Molise,  the  ancient  Samnium  ; thenco  over  the 
central  Apennines  to  Castel  di  Sangro,  which  is  the  firat 
town  in  Abnizzo,  and  further  over  a high  wild  mountainous 
region  to  Sulmona  and  Popoli  on  tho  Pescara,  where  the 
rood  divides,  one  branch  to  the  left  leading  to  Aquils,  and 
the  other  to  Chieti.— [Zon»om'j  Map  of  the  KiHgdrtrn  of 
Naplen—Jialbi  t iieofcraphif — TVwore.  vwfmio  tn  jbntaso, 
Naples,  1830— Cf(wnca<  Tour  by  Sir  H.  C.  lio'irty  4to. 
1819.] 

ABSCESS,  (from  a Latin  word.  Abjteedo,  implying  sepa- 
ration,) is  so  called,  because  parts  which  were  in  contOirt 
have  become  separated.  An  abscess  consists  of  a collec- 
tion of  tho  matter  termed  pus,  in  some  tissue,  or  organ 
of  the  body.  This  pus,  or  noruleiit  matter,  is  made  up  of 
a thin  watery  fluid,  in  wnich  nuuiennis  round  cell-like 
particles,  or  corjiusclcs,  os  they  are  named,  are  suspended ; 
and  it  is  a curious  fact,  the  im|)ortnnce  of  which  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  understood,  that  these  pus  corpuscles  bear  a 
very  cIcim  resemblance  to,  if  not  a perfect  iuentity  with,  a 
set  of  similar  bodies,  known  as  the  white  or  colourless 
corpuscles  of  the  kloc^.  The  formation  of  pus  is  never  a 
heailtby  action,  but  U usually  consequent  on  an  inflamma- 
tion, and  is  techuically  termed  the  process  of  Suppuration, 
of  which  we  tihall  spoik  further  under  the  article  Ixpulm- 
MATION. 

The  purulent  matter  constituting  an  absoess,  properly  so 
colled,  is  always  confined  within  a definite  space : the  means 
hy  which itisoonflnedvary.  Sometimos  the  purulent  matter 
, is  effused  into  tho  substance  of  an  organ : in  this  case  some 
portion  of  that  part  of  tho  blood  whxrh  is  called  fibrin^  or 
I ooagulable  lympn,  is  effused  with  it : this  fibrin  coagulates 
I into  a firm  soliu,  encloses  the  piu,  and  so  prevents  its  dif- 
! fusion.  Sometimes  tlie  cffiuicd  fibrin,  or  coagulablu  lymph, 

I booomos  organized : in  this  case  it  forms  a new  membrane, 

I which  is  called  an  advenUtioua  mombrane,  and  the  pus  is 
completely  enelnaed  in  this  now  membrane  as  in  a bag,  or 
shut  SBC  or  eyit:  an  abscess  of  this  kind  is  called  on  <m- 
cyeted  abscesH,  and  the  internal  surfkce  ^ this  cyst  is 
alirays  endowed  with  the  propertiei  both  uf  abborption  and 
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gf  geeratioo ; for  large  ooUeetioiu  of  matter,  encloaed  in 
bagt  of  thib  kind,  oocasionelly  diMopear  without  any  exter* 
ul  opeoinff ; and  on  the  other  hen^  when  eueh  a bag  has 
been  com^tely  emptied  of  ita  contents,  it  is  sometimes 
npidly  refilled  wKb  pus.  When  an  opening  is  fonned  in  an 
and  purulent  matter  continues  to  be  discharged 
uoiD  it,  it  loses  tbo  name  of  absoesa.  and  takes  that  of  uk-er. 

Purulent  matter  is  poured  out  from  the  blood  in  other 
modes,  and  &rma  other  collections  of  pus ; but  these  latter 
culWclMU  are  neser  called  abscesses.  Sometimes,  for 
euniple.  tbe  pus,  os  it  is  secreted  from  the  blood,  is  diffused 
through  the  substance  of  the  inflamed  organ.  This  is  the 
ra»e fspecially  with  the  lung  during  the  progress  of  inflam- 
nutMi.  Tliis  diffusiuii  of  purulent  matter  through  the 
^uUtance  of  an  inflamed  organ  is  termed  Infiltratio!*  ; 

instead  of  containing  an  abscess,  the  organ  is  said  to 
have  pus  infiltrated  through  it. 

Azain.  collections  of  purulent  matter  are  often  formctl  in 
natural  cavities.  The  cavity  of  the  thorax,  for  example,  is 
lio^  vitb  a serous  membrane  called  tho  Pleura,  and  the 
rant)'  of  the  abdomen  with  a serous  membrane  csIUmI  the 
Pitjro.yEUii.  In  consequence  of  tho  inflammation  of  tlK'st> 
memlaancs,  piu  is  often  poured  out  on  tlveir  surface,  and 
aeeonlingly  large  quantities  of  it  nre  found  occiumilated  in 
ihoae  cavities : but  in  this  cose  it  is  merely  said  that  pus  is 
<^»Dtaijied  in  tho  cavity  of  the  thorax  or  in  that  of  the  abdo- 
:Mn:  «e  never  say  that  those  cavities  form  abscesses. 

There  are  few  tissues  of  the  body,  and  still  fewer  organs, 
in  vbkh  abscesses  may  not  form.  They  are  found  in  the 
bnia,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  uterus, 
the  ovoria,  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the  joints.  In  some 
uf  these  organs  the  disease  is  highly  dangerous,  in  others 
rwtaioly  frita],  in  others  comparatively  unimportant.  In 
vbstever  organ  an  abscess  may  have  its  seat,  the  affection 
rill  give  rise  to  ft  peculiar  and  definite  train  of  symptoms 
(iependant  on  tbe  peculiar  structure  and  function  of  tho 
crgia  affected ; but  the  symptoms  which  attend  the  formn- 
tuc  of  abscesses,  and  the  phenomena  which  accompaiw  and 
•iraota  tbe  successive  stages  of  their  nn)gress,  the  different 
a-xle*  in  which  they  terminate,  their  uiagnostic  or  distinctive 
and  their  treatment,  all  these  topics  belong  properly 
to  tbe  subject  of  suppuration,  and  will  be  treated  of  under 
tbe  article  IvFLASiMATio.y. 

ABSCISSA,  or  Limba  Abscissa,  a line  cut  off.  is  a 
TTutheroatical  term,  used  as  follows : If  any  two  right  lines 

/,  A B,  CD,  be  given,  meeting  in  o,  the 

c position  of  any  point,  p,  in  the  plane  of 

— 7^  those  lines,  is  knovm  when  we  know 
/ (1.)  within  which  of  the  four  angles, 

**  “ HOC,  CO  A,  AO  u,  DOB,  it  lies,  and 

(II.)  what  is  its  distonce  from  each 
line,  measured  on  a line  parallel  to 
tbe  other ; or,  in  other  wortls,  what  arc  the  sides  of  the 
^llelo^m  o M P rr.  Either  of  these  sides  being  called 
the  abtdstOt  the  other  is  called  the  ordinaif ; both  are  called 
' ‘■'tfdtnatet ; the  straight  linos,  a h and  c d,  are  called  tho 
Wi,  and  o is  called  the  origin.  It  is  customary  to  denote 
tb*  lengths  of  the  abscissa  and  ordinates  by  the  letters  x 
^ y respectively.  Thus,  o u being  the  abscissa  of  the  point 
r.  PM  is  Its  ordinate.  AU  points  in  the  line  p m have  Uie 
'U&e  abscissa;  oil  those  in  P n the  same  ordinate.— See 
E^rATioN,  Curve.  Positive,  Nkoative. 

ABSENTEE.  This  is  a term  applied,  generally  by  way 
dirproach,  to  that  class  of  capitalisCs  who,  deriving  their  in 
'•Joe  fh>m  one  country,  reside  in  another  countr)’,  in  which 
expend  their  property.  The  name  has  lioen  adopted 
ffl  polincal  economy  ; and  it  is  with  reference  to  the  prin- 
cpluofthat  science  that  wo  here  propose  to  state  somo  of  the 
Qonr  material  points  in  a controverted  question  of  great  in- 
namely,  whether  the  consumption  of  absentees  is 
wily  an  evil  to  tho  particular  country  from  which  they 
their  revenues.  It  is  of  the  more  importance  that  a 
• i^ht  judgment  should  be  formed  upon  this  matter,  os  there 
BadMided  tendency  in  the  progress  of  social  intercourse  to 
the  tics  which  formerly  bound  an  individual  or  a 
^aiily  to  one  particular  spot.  From  the  improvement  of 
and  tbe  rapidity  ond  certainty  of  steam  navigation, 
^-blin  is  now  as  near,  in  point  of  time,  to  London,  as  Bath 
half  a century  ago ; and  the  distance  between  England 
‘od  every  part  of  the  continent  is  in  the  same  way  daily 
iainUhing.  'With  the  cxiiiviction,  therefore,  that  the  in- 
^^(vments  to  absenteeism,  whether  from  Ireland  to  Eng- 
bod,  or  from  England  to  the  Continent,  are  constantly  in- 


eiMsing,  it  would  be  satis&ctory  to  find  that  a theory  which 
aaserts  that  abeenteeism  is  not  wlvolly  an  evil,  has  some 
(bundation  in  reason  and  experience. 

The  expenditure  of  a landed  proprietor  resident  upon 
his  estate,  calls,  or  appears  to  eall,  into  action,  the  industry 
of  a number  of  labourera,  domestics,  artisans,  and  trades 
men.  If  the  landlord  remove  to  another  part  of  the  same 
country,  the  labourers  remain ; the  domestic  scnints  pro- 
bably remove  with  him;  but  the  artisans  and  tradesmen 
whom  he  formerly  employed  lose  that  encouragement  which 
they  once  derived  in  the  exchange  of  their  skill  or  com- 
modities for  a portion  of  the  landlord's  capital.  It  never 
occurs  to  those  who  observe,  and  perhaps  deplore  these 
changes,  that  the  landlord  ought  to  be  prevented  spending 
his  money  in  what  part  of  his  own  country  ho  pleases.  They 
conclude,  reasonably  enough,  that  there  is  only  a fresh  dis- 
tribution of  the  landlord's  revenues;  and  that  new  tradesmen 
and  mechanics  have  obtained  the  custom  which  the  old  ones, 
through  uncontrollable  circumstances,  have  lost.  But  let 
the  same  landlord  ko  to  reside  in  a foreign  rountr)- — let  tha 
Englishman  go  to  rranc-o  or  Italy,  or  the  Irishman  to  Eng- 
land,— and  it  is  immc<lintely  asserted  that  the  amount  of 
revenue  which  be  spends  in  the  foreign  country  is  so  much 
clear  loss  to  the  country  from  which  he  derives  his  property, 
and  so  much  encouragement  withdrawn  from  its  industry ; 
and  that  he  ought,  therefore,  to  bo  compelled  to  stay  at 
home,  instead  of  draining  his  native  land  fur  tho  support 
of  foreign  rivals.  Some  of  the  more  eminent  of  our  political 
economists  maintain  that  this  is  a popular  delusion,  and  that, 
in  p)int  of  fact,  the  revenue  spent  by  the  landlord  in  a foreign 
country  has  precisely  the  some  effect  upon  the  industry  of 
his  own  coutitrv’,  as  if  his  consumption  took  place  at  home, 
fi)r  that,  in  either  case,  it  is  unproductive  consumption.  ^Ve 
will  endeavour  to  state  their  arguments  as  briefly  as  we  can. 

Let  us  suppose  a landowner  deriving  on  income  of  1000/. 
a-ycar  from  an  estate  in  one  of  our  agricultural  countias. 
Wc  will  leave  out  of  the  consideration  whether  he  resides  or 
not  upon  that  estate ; — whether  he  lives  in  the  liall  of  his 
fathers,  employing  the  moral  influences  of  propertv  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  his  )>oorer  neighboiurs,  or  lets  that 
hall,  as  well  as  his  paternal  acres,  to  one  or  more  farmers. 
The  landowner  rcsiues  himself  in  London,  or  Brif^hton,  or 
Cheltenham,  or  any  other  place  congenial  to  his  taste. 
'With  his  rents  he  probably  purcho^s  many  articles  of  foreign 
production,  which  nave  been  exchanged  for  the  productions 
of  our  own  country.  No  one  questions  his  right  to  purchase 
these  foreign  productions;  tor  there  are  few  people  now  v«'Uo 
do  not  understand  that  if  w’c  did  not  take  from  foreigners  the 
goods  which  they  can  produce  cheaper  and  better  than  we 
can,  wc  should  not  send  to  foreigners  the  goods  which  we  can 
produce  cheaper  and  better  than  they  can.  If  wu  did  not 
take  wines  from  the  continental  nations,  for  instance,  wo 
should  nut  send  to  the  continental  nations  our  cottons  and 
hardware ; and  the  same  principle  applies  to  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  eartli  with  which  we  have  commercial  intercourse. 
Tho  landlord,  therefore,  by  consuming  the  foreign  wines 
encourages  our  own  manufactures  of  I'Otton  and  hardware, 
as  much  as  if,  drinking  no  foreign  wine  at  all,  he  applied  tlie 
money  so  saved  to  the  direct  purchases  of  cotton  and  hard- 
ware at  home.  But  he  even  bestows  a greater  encourage- 
raent  upon  native  industry,  by  consuming  wine  which  has 
been  exchanged  tor  cotton  and  liardwaru,  than  if  he  abstained 
from  drinking  the  wine:  for  lie  doubtless  himself  uses  as 
much  cotton  and  hardware  os  he  wants,  as  well  os  the  wine ; 
and  by  using  the  wine  he  enables  otlicr  people  in  Europe  to 
use  the  cotton  and  hardware,  who  would  otherwise  have  gone 
without  iL  For  all  that  ho  consumes  of  foreign  produce,  some 
English  produce  has  been  sent  in  exchange.  ^Vhateve^ 
may  bo  the  difference  between  the  government  accounts  of 
exports  and  imports  (than  which  nothing  can  be  morn  falla- 
cious). there  is  a real  balance  between  the  goods  we  send 
away  and  the  goods  we  receive ; and  thus  tbe  intrinsic  value 
of  all  foreign  trade  is  this, — that  it  opens  a lai^er  store  of 
coraraodilies  to  the  consumers,  whilst  it  developes  a wider 
field  of  industry  for  tbe  producers.  (See  Exfokts.)  There 
used  to  be  a notion,  which,  for  many  years,  governed  the 
decisions  of  our  legislators,  that  unless  we  sent  away  to 
foreigners  a great  many  more  goods  than  we  received  from 
them,  or,  in  other  wottls,  unless  our  exports  were  much 
greater  than  our  imports,  the  balance  of  trade  was  agains 
us.  (See  Balance  of  Track.)  This  notkm  was  founded 
upon  tho  belief,  tliat  if  we  sent  away  a greater  amount  of 
goods  than  those  we  received  in  exchange,  we  should  be 
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paid  the  difference  in  bullion ; and  that  the  nation  would 
bo  rich,  not  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  was  industrious  at 
home,  and  in  which  its  industry  obtained  foreign  products 
in  exchange  for  native  products,  but  os  it  got  a surplus  of 
gold,  year  by  year,  through  iu  foreign  trade.  Now,  in  point 
of  fact,  no  such  surplus  over  did  accrue,  or  ever  could  have 
accrued ; fjr  the  commercial  transactions  between  one  coun- 
tiy  and  another  are  nothing  but  a series  of  exchanges  or 
barter,  and  gold  is  only  the  standard  bv  which  those  ex- 
changes arc  regulated.  (Seo  Bullion.)  We  shall  see 
how  these  considerations  bear  U|>on  the  relations  of  the 
English  landloni  to  his  native  countr)’  when  be  bocomes  an 
absentee. 

When  the  landlord,  whoso  case  we  have  supposed,  resided 
upon  his  t*state,  he  probably  received  his  rental  direct  from 
his  tenants.  That  rental  was.  in  truth,  the  landlord's  share 
of  as  many  quarters  of  com.  os  many  head  of  oxen  and 
sheep,  as  many  fleeces  of  wool,  as  many  fowls,  as  many 
pounds  of  butter,  and  so  forth,  as  the  estate  produced.  Three 
or  four  centuries  ago  the  landlord's  shore  was  paid  in  kind: 
for  the  convenience  of  all  parties,  it  is  now  paid  in  money, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  tenant  sells  the  landlord's  share,  as 
well  as  his  own  share,  and  pays  over  the  amount  of  his  share 
to  the  landlonl.  in  a money-rent,  instead  of  in  produce. 
When  the  landlord  removes  to  a distant  part  of  the  country, 
this  arrangement  of  modem  times  becomes  doubly  conve- 
nient. The  rental  is  tlicn  collected  by  a steward,  and  is 
probably  paid  into  the  hands  of  a country  banker,  who 
<lraws  a bill  of  exchange  in  favour  of  the  landlord.  By  this 
process,  the  produce  of  the  land  may  he  mo.st  advantage- 
ously sold;  and  the  landlonl  receives  the  amount  of  his 
share  at  his  own  door,  without  even  the  risk  of  sending 
motley  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another.  If  it 
were  not  so.  the  sonants  of  a great  landed  proprietor  re- 
siding in  /..ondon  might  announce  to  their  mo-ster, 

‘ A Imwlretl  oxen  at  jour  lcvr«*  ri«r,“ 

If  the  landlonl  becomes  an  absentee,  the  process  of  re- 
mitting his  rental  assumes  a more  comulicateu  shape.  We 
will  suppose  that  his  inclination  leads  nim  to  settle  in  the 
Netherlands,  His  means  of  liting  there  depend  upon  the 
punctual  transmis-sion  of  the  value  of  his  share  of  the  com, 
cattle,  and  other  produce  growinjj  upon  hU  estate  in  Eng- 
land. To  make  the  remittance  in  bullion  would  not  only 
be  expensive,  but  unsafe : and,  indeed,  remittances  in  bul- 
lion can  never  be  made  to  any  considerable  extent  (such  as 
the  demands  of  absentees  would  require)  from  one  country 
to  another ; for  these  large  remittances  would  produce  a 
scarcity  of  money  at  home,  and  then  tlie  bullion  being 
raised  in  value,  its  remittance  would  necessarily  cease. 
(See  Course  of  Exchanok.)  Although  the  expenses  of 
our  armies  in  the  Peninsula, in  I81‘i-13, amounted  to  nearly 

32.000. 000/.,  the  remittances  in  coin  were  little  more  than 

3.000. 000/.  Nearly  all  foreign  remittances  are  <’arrie<l  on 
by  bills  of  exchange.  The  operation  of  a bill  of  exchanuc, 
iit  connexion  with  our  absentee  landlord,  would  be  this.  He 
is  a consumer  now,  in  great  part,  of  foreign  pnxluco ; ho 
probably  requires  many  articles  of  English  produce,  through 
the  effect  ofhabit ; but  whether  or  no,  there  must  be  an  ex- 
port of  English  goods  to  the  amount  of  the  foreign  goods  he 
rnnsumes,  otherwise  his  remittances  could  not  be  made  to 
liim.  He  draws  a bill  ujxm  England,  which  he  pays,  through 
a hanker,  to  a merchant  at  Antwerp.  This  hill  represents 
his  share  of  the  com  and  cattle  upon  his  farm ; but  the 
merchant  at  Antwerp,  who  docs  not  want  corn  and  cattle, 
truuMnits  it  to  a merchant  at  l..(mdim,  in  payment  for 
••olton  goods  and  hanlware,  which  he  does  want.  Or 
there  may  be  another  process.  The  agent,  in  England, 
of  the  absentee  landlonl,  mav  procure  a bill  upon  the 
merchant  at  Antwerp,  which  be  transmits  to  the  English 
landlord ; and  the  merchant  at  Antwerp,  recognising  in 
that  bill  the  representation  of  a debt  which  he  has  incurred 
to  England,  hands  over  the  proceeds  to  the  bearer  of  the 
bill.  In  either  case  the  bill  represents  the  value  of  English 
comroodilies  exportwl  to  foreigners.  We  thus  perceive  how 
the  consumption  of  an  English  resident  in  a foreign  state, 
out  of  a capital  derived  from  England,  produces,  in  prin- 
ciple, the  same  indirect  effects  upon  English  industrv,  os 
his  partial  or  entire  consumption  of  foreign  goods  in  Eng- 
land. His  consumption  of  foreign  goods  abroad  is  equi- 
valent to  an  importation  of  foreign  goods  into  England : 
and  that  consumption  produces  a correspondent  exportation 
of  English  good.s  to  the  foreigner.  I>$t  it  not  be  said  that 
England  sends  out  a thousand  pounds'  worth  of  her  exports 


in  consequence  of  the  absentee's  residence  abroad,  and  gets 
nothing  in  return.  She  would  have  had  to  pay  a thousand 
pounds  to  the  landlord  wherever  he  resided ; and  the  only 
question  is,  whether  she  pays  the  amount  less  adx  antage- 
ouslv  fur  the  national  welfare  to  the  absentee,  than  to  the 
resident  at  home.  The  political  economists,  whose  opinions 
we  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit,  maintain  that  she  does  not 
It  is  probable  that  a good  deal  of  the  difficulty*  which  this 
Question  presents,  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  subtraction  of  a particular  amount  of  expenditure  from 
a particular  district,  is  felt  in  the  immediate  locality  as  an 
evU;  while  the  benefit  which  still  remains  to  the  whole 
country  is  not  perceived,  because  it  is  universally  diffused. 

It  is  rigdtt,  however,  to  state,  that  a number  of  political 
economists  dissient  from  the  views  above  exhibited.  In  fiict, 
the  advanta^  arising  from  the  presence  of  the  landlord  in 
a moral  point  of  view  are  admitted  on  all  bands.  Even 
those  who  maintain  that  absenteeism  has  no  effect  on  the 
walik  of  the  country  from  which  the  absentee  derives  his 
income,  allow  that  the  absence  of  the  principal  landholders 
of  such  a country  as  Ireland  must,  morally  considered,  be  a 
very  serious  eviL  When  a country  possesses  ample  means  of 
public  instruction,  a wholesome  arid  widely-spreod  literature, 
and  ready  and  cheap  communication,  the  moral  influences 
of  a benevolent  resident  landlord  may  be  little  more  felt 
than  the  example  of  any  other  wise  and  good  man.  But  in 
a country  far  snort  of  tbis  high  state  of  civilisation,  the  pos- 
sessors of  pro))erty  have  duties  to  discharge  whic^  cannot 
easily  be  deputed,  and  certainly  not  safely  neglect. 

But  even  as  a point  of  pure  economy,  the  opiniou  of 
those  who  maintain  that  absenteeism  is  no  loss  to  the  country' 
of  the  absentee  admits  of  question.  They  allow,  that  if  the 
absentee  landlord,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  expend  a cer- 
tain portion  of  his  income  in  the  improvement  of  ^ estate  in 
Eng^d,  were  to  suspend  tha<ie  improvements,  and  invest  his 
surplus  capital  in  undertakings  in  a foreign  country,  the 
question  would  be  widely  diflbrent,  the  distinction  between 
consumption  and  accumulation  being  fundamental.  It  is  in- 
diflPerent,  they  or^e,  where  the  proprietor’s  mere  consumption 
is  made,  provided  his  accumulations  be  invested  at  home. 

Now,  there  is  a fallacy  in  this  ai»umption.  The  income 
which  a landlord  spends  upon  his  butcher  and  baker,  hi< 
tailor,  upholsterer,  and  other  artisans,  may  be  all  cohsujuM 
BO  far  as  he  is  concerned,  but  not  so  far  as  the  country  is 
concerned  in  which  the  expenditure  takes  place.  Those 
who  supply  such  wonts  do  not  give  the  articles  at  the  naked 
cost  of  production.  Such  tmnMctioua  imply  more  or  les.«i 
profit  on  the  part  uf  the  supplier.  When,  therefore,  we  ore 
told  by  the  defenders  of  ab.«eiiteeUm  that  the  only  difference 
it  makes  is,  ^ that  the  landlord  eats  them  and  wears  them 
commodities  bought  with  his  income)  in  London  or 
Paris,  and  not  in  Dublin  or  his  house  in  Ireland/  the 
* difference,’  even  on  their  own  principles,  is  not  to  be 
despised.  'Fbe  absentee  landlord  enables  a Pari.s  or  Bru.-=««e]s 
butcher,  baker,  jcc.,  to  accumulate  profits  ; and  these  accu- 
mulations are  added  to  the  capital  wealth  of  France  or 
Belgium,  instead  of  to  that  of  Ireland. 

We  have  only  to  suppose  the  principle  of  absenteeism 
carried  to  an  extreme,  to  be  convinced  that  there  must  be 
fallacy  in  any  argument  which  pretends  to  prove  it  alto- 
TOther  harmless  to  the  resources  of  a country.  If  all  who 
nave  it  in  their  power  were  to  leave  Britain,  and  take  up 
their  residence  on  the  continent,  alUiough  they  might  still 
continue  to  invest  their  own  .■mvings  in  home  undertokiiip^. 
the  sources  of  profit  to  numerous  classes  that  remained  would 
be  aflTected  in  a way  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  tlie  accumula- 
tion of  capital  by  those  classes  palpably  diminished.  To 
take  an  instance : One  of  the  increments  uf  the  national 
wealth  takes  the  form  of  deposits  in  the  savings-bank.s,  and 
of  these  the  accumulated  earnings  of  domestic  servants 
make  a considerable  part.  It  can  hardly  be  seriously 
maintained  that,  on  tne  supposition  we  have  made,  this 
source  of  accumulation  would  not  be  greatly  dried  up. 

Besides,  the  fundamental  proposition  of  the  economists 
who  justify  absenteeism— namely,  that  the  consumption  of 
foreign  guods  by  an  Englishman  abroad  produces  a corre- 
spoudent  exportation  of  English  goods  to  the  foreigner — is 
at  leo.4t  not  satisfactorily  proven.  It  is  far  from  lieing  a 
self-evident  axiom,  as  Mr.  M’CuUoch  put  it  in  his  evidenc«» 
before  a parliamentary  committee,  that  * the  bill  of  exchange 
(by  whi<m  an  absentee  Irish  landlord  receives  hia  rents 
abroad)  is  a draft  drawn  for  equivalent  commodities,  vhich 
must  he  sau  fnm  Irelands* 
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[See  M'CuUoch‘8  Evidence  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  State  of  Ireland.  1825,  Fourth  Report,  pp.  813-14-15 ; 
aba  hia  Eridenco  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  State 
of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  1830,  p.  592,  &c. — Le:»lie  Foster's 
Euay  upon  Comnerdai  Exchange,  1 604,  quoted  in  the  last- 
mentioned  Report,  p.  697— Say,  Court  Cornet  d Econotnie 
Politique,  tom.  v.  chap.  6 — Chalmers  on  Political  Economy, 

. 200,  1832 — Qi^terly  Pevietc,  voL  xxxiii.  p.  459,  for  an 
ostile  examination  of  Mr.  M’Culloch's  opinions.] 

ABSOLUTION,  a reli^us  ceremony  in  use  in  different 
Christian  communities,  by  which  the  priest  declares  an  in- 
diNidual,  on  repentance  and  submission  to  the  requisito, 
penance,  to  be  absolved  either  from  bis  sin,  or  from  t^  ec- 
clesiastical punisliment  or  deprivation  to  which  it  had  ren- 
dered him  liable.  It  is  contended  by  many  theological 
vnters,  that  down  to  the  twelfth  century  the  priest  in  this 
act  only  used  the  words  ‘ May  God,  or  may  Christ,  absolve 
thee thus  refraining  from  claiming  any  authority  to  remit 
ti]e  sin  himself.  Since  then,  however,  the  formula  used  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  has  been  Ego  te  abtolvo  a peo 
catit  tui*  (I  absolve  thee  from  thy  sins),  accompanied  with 
the  sign  of  tlie  cross.  The  Council  of  Trent  has  expressly 
condemned  tlto  doctrine  that  the  priest  has  not  power  of  him- 
!^lf  to  absolve  from  the  guilt  of  sin.  (Session  xiv.  Canon  4.) 
The  Church  of  England  also  holds,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Order  for  the  ^'isitatiua  of  the  Sick,  that  power  has  been  left 
to  the  church  to  aUk>lve  repentant  sinners ; and  the  words 
whkdi  the  minUtor  uses  in  perti)nuing  the  ceremony  are  nearlv 
the  same  with  those  employ  ed  in  the  Catholic  communion.  ‘ 
absolve  thee  from  all  Uiy  sms.*  It  has,  howe\er,  been  main- 
tained by  some  that  uie  absolution  thus  bestowed  is  only 
declaratory,  while  that  pronounced  by  the  Catholic  priest  is 
rofessed  to  bo  absolute,  and  to  proceed  solely  from  himself, 
n the  Greek  church  the  funuula  is  merely  declaratory ; that 
Is  to  say.  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a prayer  to  heaven  that  the 
>ins  of  tlm  penitent  person  may  not  be  >Uited  with  their  due 
punishment.  It  is  so  also  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  Scot- 
land ; and  there  the  term  absolution  is  commonly  usod  to 
denote  simply  the  declaration  of  the  Kirk-Sessiun  or  other 
judicatory',  expressed  by  the  mouth  of  itti  president,  that  the 
party  is  released  from  the  ecclesiastical  interdict  to  which  his 
ilclinqucncy  had  subjected  him. 

ABSORPTION,  from  afrrorAeo,  to  suck  up.  The  fbne- 
tkm  of  absorption  U one  of  the  most  curiou.s  and  important 
of  the  unimo)  economy.  The  matter  of  which  the  living 
body  is  composed  is  in  a state  of  continual  change  : old  par- 
ticles are  every  moment  taken  from  their  situation  and  car- 
ried out  of  the  system ; new  particles  arc  every  moment 
conveyed  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  old  and  deposited  in 
their  room.  The  constituent  matter  of  the  living  body  is, 
therefore,  never  exactly  the  same  in  two  successive  mo- 
menta. This  change  uf  the  constituent  matter  of  the  living 
b.)dy  is  effected  by  the  process  termed  absorption,  and  the 
agents  by  which  thi.H  pnx'cs.s  is  carried  on  are  the  abtor- 
bent  vessels.  The  .absorbent  vessels  posses.s  a peculiar 
structure  essentially  different  from  that  uf  arteries,  veins, 
or  any  other  vessels  of  the  body,  anti  their  action  hke- 
wise  is  altogether  peculiar.  The  absorbent  vessels  consist 
of  two  distinct  sets.  The  first  arise  from  the  alimentary 
rinal.  and  more  especially  from  the  small  intestines.  They 
absorb  the  digested  aliment,  and  are  the  instruments  by 
Hhich  the  new  particles  of  matter,  which  ore  necessary  to 
-'apply  the  los.s  occaaionc<l  by  the  removal  of  the  old,  are 
• orned  into  the  system.  This  new  matter,  which  is  termed 
Chylb,  w of  a while  colour,  very  much  resembling  milk ; 
and  these  vessels,  when  full  of  it,  have  the  appearance  of  mi- 
nute tubes  distended  with  a milky  fluid:  hence  they  are 
railed  Lvctbal  Vksskls,  (that  is,  milk-vesseU.)  The 
other  set  arise  from  every  part  of  the  body,— from  the  whole 
of  iu  external  surface, — fir«>m  the  whole  of  its  internal  sur- 
face,— from  every  one  of  its  tissues,— from  every  one  of  its 
'organs, — so  that  the  point  of  the  finest  needle  can  touch  no 
part  of  the  body  without  coming  into  contact  with  a branch 
of  this  system  of  vessels.  At  every  point  of  the  body  these 
vessels  are  always  at  work,  taking  up  and  carrying  away  the 
oM  and  worn-out  particles.  But,  fruther,  those  which  are 
’-pieod  out  on  the  external  skin,  and  those,  also,  which  are 
»pread  out  on  the  internal  skin,  on  the  membrane  which 
dnes  the  air  passages,  for  example,  and  on  that  which  lines 
the  passage  to  the  stomach,  are  capable  of  taking  up  many 
foreign  substances  which  may  come  into  contact  with  them, 
and  often  powerfully  affect  the  system  by  introducing  into 
H these  foreign  bodies.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  sub- 


stance containod  in  this  second  set  of  vessels,  and  from  what- 
ever source  it  be  derived,  it  is  always  without  colour  when  re- 
ceived into  the  vessel,  and  perfectly  transparent  and  pellucid; 
on  thus  account  it  Ls  term^  Lyn^,  and  these  vessels  are, 
therefore,  called  Lymphatics.  The  Lactbals  then  con- 
tain new  matter  derivcHl  from  the  digested  aliment : the 
Lymphatics  contain  the  old  and  woni-out  particles  of  the 
system,  together  with  whatever  substances  may  have  been 
taken  into  it  from  the  surfaces  of  the  body.  The  structure 
and  the  course  of  these  vessels,  and  the  agencies  by  which 
they  receive  and  circulate  their  contents,  will  be  treated  of 
uncier  the  terms  Lacteal  and  Lymphatic  Vessels. 

Of  the  real  existence  and  the  active  operation  of  the  func- 
tion of  absorption  there  is  indubitable  proof. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  in  certain  statra  of  the  system,  there 
is  a wasting  of  the  flesh,  a dissipation  of  the  aolidn,  a dimi- 
nution of  the  weight  of  the  body ; under  other  circumstances, 
while  the  general  system  remains  unaffiH;ted,  particular 
ports  of  the  body  diminish  in  size,  or  even  disappear  altoge- 
ther. These  phenomena  are  not  dejiendent  on  any  external 
influence,  and  cannot  l>c  refcrre<l  to  the  action  of  any  physi- 
cal agent.  They  con  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  processes  are  constantly  going  on  within  the  bodv. 
which  remove  from  the  system  l»tn  the  solid  and  the  fluid 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  if  fluids  be  injected  from  without 
into  the  internal  cavities,  or  if  they  l>c  effused  in  the  progress 
of  disease,  these  fluids  disap^war  sometimes  spontaneouslv. 
and  still  more  often  under  the  influence  of  particular  medi- 
cinal substances.  An  opening  was  made  into  the  cavity  uf 
the  abdomen  of  a living  animal ; tluee  quarts  of  water  were 
injected  and  secured : in  six  hours  after  this  operation  the 
animal  was  killed,  and  tho  state  uf  the  alidnmcn  was  ex- 
amined ; not  more  than  four  ounces  uf  the  water  remained 
Oftentimes,  after  digitalis  or  fox-glove  has  been  taken  some 
days  in  succession,  large  collections  of  water  in  the  different 
cavities  of  tho  body  disappear  in  the  course  of  a few  hours. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  variou.s  substances,  when  placed  in 
contact  with  a living  surface,  produce  the  same  effects  upon 
the  system  os  when  received  inUi  the  stomach,  or  injected 
into  tl»e  veins.  Arsenic,  when  applietlto  an  external  wound, 
will  sometimes  affect  the  system  as  rapidly  and  as  power- 
ftilly  as  when  introduced  into  the  stomach.  A strong  infu- 
rion  of  tobacco,  when  applied  to  (he  pit  of  the  stomach,  will 
occasion  vomiting,  when  injected  into  the  rectum  will  pro- 
duce almost  immediate  fainting,  and  unless  care  tie  taken 
this  fainting  will  end  in  death.  TIvese  phenomena  can  be 
oci'ountod  for  only  by  supposing  that  the  substances  in 
question  arc  really  conveyed  info  the  system. 

Many  facts  testify  the  action  of  cutaneous  or  external  ab- 
soqition.  It  is  proved  by  direct  experiment,  that  the  human 
hand  is  capable  of  imbibing,  in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  warm  water,  which,  for  the  whole  body, 
is  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  pounds  |>er  hour.  An  interest- 
ing narrative  is  on  record  of  a ship's  crew  who  were  exposed 
at  sea  fur  several  days  in  an  open  boat : they  had  consumed 
all  their  water:  they  had  no  fluid  of  any  kind  which  they 
could  drink ; they  soon  began  to  suffer  from  tliirst ; the 
feeling  at  Icngtli  became  intolerable,  and  the  drinking  uf 
sea-water  was  found  only  to  increase  its  intensity.  \Vlien 
nearly  exhausted,  they  were  exposed,  during  several  hours, 
to  a heavy  shower  of  rain.  As  soon  as  their  clothes  became 
thoroughly  wet  their  thirst  began  to  abate,  and  before  tlie 
rain  h^  ceased  their  thirst  was  gone.  They  did  nut  fail  fo 
profit  by  thin  experience.  From  this  time  each  man.  as 
soon  as  he  began  fo  feel  thirsty,  diprx^  his  sliirt  in  the  sea- 
water and  wore  it  next  his  skin,  which  hotl  invariably  the 
pffcctof  removing  his  thirst,  tlie  absorbents  taking  up  the  par- 
ticles of  water,  but  rejecting  the  saline  matter  dissolved  in  k. 

Tlie  function  of  absorption  explains  many  phenomena 
connected  with  health,  with  disease,  and  witli  tho  action 
of  remedies.  The  agents  which  produce  disease,  and  espe> 
cially  the  widely-extended  and  powerful  causes  of  fever.— 
namely,  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  a state  of  decom- 
position : these,  together  with  the  effluvia  of  marshes,  e.x- 
nalations  from  the  animal  body  itself,  and  perhaps  other 
noxious  gases  diffuseil  in  the  atmosphere,  afford  striking 
illustrations  of  its  operation.  An  exposure  but  for  a few 
minutes  to  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  marsh  effluvia,  of 
an  intensely  noxious  nature,  may  produce  a protracted  ague, 
or  even  instantancoxis  death.  Even  a few  inspirations  of 
on  atmosphere,  rendered  foul  by  exlialations  from  the  hu- 
man body,  may  produce,  in  a person  previously  healthy, 
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immadiate  na\uea  and  vomiting*  followed  by  severe  aad 
pernicious  fever.  A person  labouring  under  small^x  may 
contaminate  the  air  of  a room  to  such  a degree  that  a healthy 
person,  breathing  this  air  but  for  a short  space  of  time,  may 
Define  affected  with  the  disease,  altboueb  the  infected  may 
never  have  come  into  actual  contact  wito  the  infecting  per* 
son.  In  all  those  cases  a poison  is  diffused  through  the 
atmosphere,  which  comes  into  contact  with  the  surfaces  of 
the  body,  and  so  affects  the  system  through  the  medium  of 
absorption.  The  free  dilution  of  this  poison  with  pure  air 
will  oestToy,  or  render  innoxious,  these  malignant  agents; 
hence,  persons  who  are  under  tliu  necessity  of  remaining 
constantly  in  the  charoben  of  the  sick  may  remain  there 
with  iierfect  impunity,  if  these  chambers  are  frequently  and 
thoroughly  ventilated ; while,  if  ventilation  be  neglected,  ur 
imperfectly  perfuimed,  not  only  is  the  disease  of  the  patient 
aggravated  and  perhaps  by  this  cause  abne  rendered 
mortal,  but  his  nurse  also  is  sure  to  suffer ; hence  the  value 
of  this  further  fact,  which  cannot  be  too  constantly  borne  in 
mind,  that  those  noxious  agents  always  affect  the  system 
exactly  in  proportion  to  its  want  of  energy.  Exposure  to  a 
powerful  noxious  agent,*— when  the  stomach  is  empty,— 
when  the  body  is  exhausted  by  fatigue, — wlien  the  mind  is 
depressed  and  desponding, — will  occasion  a mortal  disease ; 
exposure  tu  this  very  same  agent,  when  the  body  is  welt 
nourished, — when  the*  functions  are  carried  on  with  vigor,— 
when  the  mind  is  cheerful  and  confident, — will  be  attended 
with  no  appreciable  effect.  There  is  no  kind  or  degree  of 
sickness  with  wliicb  a family  or  an  individual  can  be  aifocted, 
in  the  management  of  which  the  knowledge  of  facts  of  this 
kind  may  not  afford  useful  suggestions ; but  this  knowledge 
is  of  paramount  importance  when  malignant  and  mortal 
epidemics  attack  a village,  a city,  o district,  ur  a nation. 

Nor  is  there  less  practical  utility  in  attending  to  the  action  of 
absorption  in  relation  to  noxious  agents  which  are  generated 
within  the  body  itself.  When  secretion  is  vitiated,  and  the 
morbid  matter  is  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics, — when  diges- 
tion is  im{>erfect,  and  unwholesome  chyle  is  absorbed  by  the 
lacteals,— when  the  excretory  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  torpid,  and  the  fnx'al  matter  which  ought  to  be  cur- 
ried out  of  the  system  is  retained  there  and  in  part  ahsorbe<l, 
— in  such  cases,  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  perspiration,  the 
odour  of  the  breath,  the  foul  state  of  the  skin,  the  loss  of 
strength,  the  irritable  and  feverish  condition  of  body  and  mind 
sufficiently  declare  the  disorder  of  the  system.  Considerations 
such  ns  these  show  the  value  of  pure  air,  simple  and  easily  di- 
geste<l  food,  moderate  and  regumr  exercise,  purgative  medi- 
«'ines.  and  remedies  of  the  class  tennwl  alterative.  By  altera- 
tive remedies  we  mean  medicinal  substances  that  are  absorbed 
from  the  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  that  enter  the  current 
of  the  circulation,  that  are  conveyed  by  this  channel  to  secret- 
ing organs,  and  that,  by  their  influence  over  the  actions  of 
these  organs,  effect  a salutary  change  in  the  general  func- 
tions of  the  bo<lv. 

ABSTINKNI'R,  from  o/wri'neo,  to  abstain.  The  terra 
abstinence  signifies  a total,  or  an  excessive  privation  of  food. 
It  has  been  shown  (see  Ahsorption)  that  the  constituent 
matter  of  the  bo«ly  is  in  a state  of  continual  change, — that 
old  particles  arc  constantly  taken  up  and  carried  out  of  the 
system,  while  new  particles  are  as  regtilurlv  dci>ositcil  in  their 
room  to  repair  the  loss.  The  source  of  these  new  particles 
is  the  aliment  or  fi>od ; but  a second  office  is  performed  by 
the  aliment  scarcely  less  important  than  that  of  furnishing 
new  matter  for  the  renovation  of  the  system.  All  the  organs 
of  tl>e  body  arc  excited  to  the  performance  of  their  functions 
hy  certain  external  agents,  which  are  called  stimulants ; 
such  as  air,  water,  heat,  and  st)  on  : but  of  these  stimulants 
the  aliment  is  among  the  most  indispensable  and  the  most 
powerful.  Upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  aliment 
depend  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood,  and  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  bicjod  depends  in  a great  mea- 
sure the  energy' of  all  the  functions  of  all  the  organs.  Any 
material  change  in  the  diet  must  necessarily  produce  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  system.  Life  ran  ue  main- 
tained but  for  a short  porio<l  under  the  total  privation  of 
food,  while  the  excessive  privation  of  it  produces  effcTts  upon 
the  system  which  have  not  been  often  observed  with  accu- 
racT,  but  which  are  remarkably  uniform,  and  highly  curious 
and  instructive.  Opportunities  occasionally  occur  of  noting 
those  effects  with  correctness  and  completeness,  when,  for 
example,  the  passage  to  the  stomach  is  closed  up  by  disease : 
or  when,  owing  to  an  unsouud  state  of  mind,  the  individual 
refUi»es  to  take  nourishment 


During  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  the  total  abstin- 
enoe  from  lu^  in  a person  previously  in  soimd  health,  tbn 
suffering  from  hanger  U generally  severe.  The  thint  is 
also  at  times  distressing,  but  thirst  is  not  constantly  attendant 
The  pulse  during  this  period  remains  natural,  and  so  doea 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  All  the  evacuations  are 
scanty,  and  take  place  at  distant  interv'als.  After  the  first 
two  or  three  days  the  wasting  of  Uie  body  becomes  v isible, 
the  fresh  colour  characteristic  of  health  disappears,  and  the 
features  and  the  limbs,  instead  of  being  plump  and  round, 
are  sunk  and  collapsed.  The  loss  of  weight,  which  increases 
rapidly,  Ls  appreciable,  and  the  progress  of  the  emacia- 
tion is  striking.  The  physical  deuility  increases  in  exact 
proportion  with  the  emaciation : and  the  mind  becomes 
weak,  confused,  wandering,  irritable,  and  at  length  al- 
moat  deprived  of  reason.  All  this  time  there  is  little  (h*  no 
pain  from  hunger  or  thirst,  or  these  uneasy  sensations  return 
only  at  intervals,  and  are  seldom  acute  and  nev'er  lasting. 
The  pulse  at  this  stage  may  bt*!  a little  quickened;  it  is  cer- 
tainly easily  excited  ; and  in  like  manner  the  beat,  which 
seldom  sinks  below  tlie  natural  standard,  is  readily  parted 
with, — so  that  a slight  change  of  the  temperature  of  a room 
is  felt  acutely,  and  produces  very  uneasy  sensations,  a fact 
whicli  demonstrates  to  the  physician  the  feebleness  with  which 
the  fiinctions  aro  carried  on,  no  less  clearly  than  the  physical 
debilitv'  itself.  The  most  remarkable  and  curious  phenomena 
which'next  supervene  ere  those  connected  with  tW  intellec- 
tual fai'ultics.  The  loss  of  power  to  perceive  accurately,  and 
to  connect  the  trains  of  thought,  is  followed  by  decided  de- 
lirium, which  is  at  first  of  a luw  muttering  character,  similar 
to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  last  stage  of  tvphus  fever ; 
but  this  sometimes  passes  rapidly  into  furious  and  even 
maniacal  delirium,  requiring  ooonnon  just  as  a violent  pa- 
roxysm of  madness  itself  Generally  the  delirium  is  preceaed 
by  a state  of  painful  watchfiilness  and  restlessness,  it  being 
impoMible  to  procure  sleep  or  quiet ; and,  finally,  the  akin 
bewmes  intensely  hot,  the  pulse  extremely  rapid,  the  emaci- 
tion  frightfril,  the  debility  so  great  that  scarc'cly  the  slightest 
movement  can  be  performed,  and  at  length  the  individual 
sinks  exhausted,  commonly  into  a state  of  stupor  amounting 
to  that  (‘oinplcte  and  profound  insensibility  which  is  technb 
callv  calle<l  Coma. 

"this  history  of  the  progressive  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  system  on  the  total  abstraction  of  food,  is  ilhibtratea 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  by  two  coses  which  fell  under 
the  notice  of  physicians  capable  of  accuratelv  observ  ing  and 
duly  appreciating  each  puccessive  event.  Many  wonderful 
stories  are  on  record,  of  the  truth  of  which  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient evidence ; but  the  cases  to  which  we  it‘fer  were  ob- 
served and  recorded  by  men  whose  veracity  is  Inwond  ques- 
tion. and  who  were  endowed  with  more  than  ortlinarv'  dis- 
crimination and  judgment.  The  rcconl  on  this  account  is 
invaluable,  while  in  itself  it  is  highly  curious  and  instructive. 

For  the  first  case  wc  are  indebted  to  I>r.  Currie,  of  IJvcr- 
pool,  the  author  of  an  orhnirahlc  work’ on  the  appli<‘atiun  of 
cold  as  a remedy  in  certain  cases  of  fever.  In  August, 
1795,  a gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  aged  sixty-six.  applit^  to 
this  physician  for  his  assistance,  on  account  of  an  obstruc- 
tion in  his  swallowing  food,  with  which  he  hod  been  alllirtod 
for  ten  or  twelve  months.  Al  first  the  complaint  was  slight : 
it  rKCurrcfl  only  when  he  ottcmptctl  to  swallow  drj'  and  hard 
Buhstonces ; it  afterwanls  cxtcndcil  to  solids  of  every  kind  ; 
and,  at  the  time  he  was  first  seen  by  his  physician,  although 
he  w*os  still  able  to  p^s  down  liquids,  the  (quantity  he  could 
swallow  was  not  suificient  for  his  nutrition,  and  ho  was  con- 
siderably nxluccrl.  On  the  introduction  of  a bougie  into 
the  gullet,  it  passed  about  two  inches  easily,  but  then  met 
with  an  obstruction  which,  by  a mcxlcralo  pressure,  was 
overc 01110.  It  then  passed  easily  seven  or  eight  inches  more, 
but,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  tuw’anls  its  termiiiatinn  in 
the  cardia,  it  mot  with  a firm  resistance,  which  no  patience 
or  skill  could  surmount.  This  obstruction  jirocccilefi  from  a 
schirrous  tumour,  which,  gradually  increasing  at  first,  dimi- 
nished the  passage,  and  at  length  closed  it  wholly. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  October  a sudden  in- 
crease of  the  obstruction  came  on,  and  from  tlus  time  he 
was  able  tu  swallow  <mlv  a table-spoonful  nf  liquid  at  a 
time,  and  at  long  intervals.  It  was  with  difUcuUy  that  he 
got  down  seven  or  eight  sjwonsful  of  strong  soup  in  the 
day,  and  this  quantit)  gradually  diminisluxL  On  the 
thirteenth  day  from  this  sudden  incroaso  of  the  obstruction, 
th^assage  appeared  to  be  wholly  closed. 

The  patient  himself,  to  the  last,  was  for  from  despairing 
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of  hit  reeovery ; and  the  affectionate  friends  around  him. 
though  they  could  not  but  see  the  Ueue  of  the  cose,  yet  do- 
aired  that  his  life  might  be  prolonged  to  the  uttermoet. 
The  following  plan  was,  therefore,  a^pted  with  this  view. 
Every  morning  a clyster  was  administered,  consisting  of 
eight  ounces  of  strong  broth,  made  chiefly  of  the  mem- 
branous parts  of  beef,  these  being  consider^  the  most  nu- 
tritiaus,  into  which  were  rubbed  two  yolks  of  egg,  and  to 
which  were  added  forty  drops  of  laudanum.  This  was  re- 
peated in  the  afternoon,  and  again  in  the  evening,  pren- ; 
ously  to  which,  in  the  evening,  be  was  placed  up  to  the 
neck  in  a tepid  hath,  of  which  one- fourth  was  milk,  and  the 
reat  water ; the  whole  quantity  amounting  to  twonty-four 
gallons.  The  temperature  was  fixed  at  96°,  to  accommo- 
date bis  sensations,  and  the  time  of  iromenion  was  gradu- 
ally prolonged  from  forty-five  minutes  to  an  hour. 

After  a few  days  it  was  found  tlmt  the  retention  of  the 
rectum  improved,  so  that  the  clysters  were  enlarged  to  ten 
ounces  of  oroth,  and  three  yolks  of  eggs  each : to  which 
were  added  eight  ounces  of  white  wine,  and  the  laudanum, 
which  was  added  to  the  evening  clyster,  was  gradually  in- 
creased  from  sixty  to  two  hunefred  and  fifty  drops.  Thus  the 
whole  of  his  nutriment  fur  twenty-four  hours  consisted  of 
tluny  ounces  of  broth,  twenty-four  ounces  of  wine,  nine 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  from  250  to  380  drops  of  laudanum,  and 
administeitMl  by  clyster ; with  what  liquid  might  lie  supposed 
to  be  taken  up  in  the  bath  by  the  absorbent  of  the  surface 
of  the  body. 

When  in  tolerable  health  at  the  commenoetnent  of  his 
complaint,  this  gentleman,  who  was  a tall  man  and  natu* 
rsUy  corpulent,  weighed  240  lbs.  Before  the  obstruction 
bad  become  complete,  imperfect  nutrition  bad  reduced  him 
to  the  weight  of  179  lbs.  In  twenty  days,  from  the  period 
of  the  sud^n  increase  of  the  obstruction,  bo  was  reduced  to 
154  llw. ; on  the  twenty-fourth  day  he  had  lost  5 lbs.  more ; 
and  at  the  pcrkxl  when  his  delirium  cemmcnced,  that  is  on 
the  thirty-second  day  from  the  night  that  he  ceased  tOMwal- 
low,  he  weighed  nslhs.,  having  lust  upwanls  of  100 lbs.  of 
his  original  weight  He  lived  four  days  lunger,  that  is,  tbirty- 
MX  days  from  the  period  wlien  the  obstruction  was  8up]iose<l 
to  be  complete  ; but  during  these  last  four  days,  no  nutri- 
ment in  any  form  or  of  any  kind,  was  administered : fur 
ilui  rectum  no  longer  retained  the  clysters,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  bath  apjicared,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  he  wholly  useless. 

For  a month  after  tlio  total  obstruction  of  the  passage, 
the  temperature  and  the  puUo  were  natural ; but  on  tho 
thirty-second  day  the  pulse  became  small  and  froqueiit ; 
0(1  ilie  following  day  tho  eyes  lost  their  common  direc- 
tion, tho  axis  of  each  being  turned  towards  the  nose ; 
ho  complained  that  he  sometimes  saw  double,  but  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  retina  was  increased  rather  than  impaired : 
for,  on  the  admission  of  the  light  of  the  window,  he 
screame<l  out.  though  he  had  betbre  been  accustomed  to 
this  light.  On  the  next  day  tlicre  was  considerable  inco- 
herence of  mind ; this  incoherence  passed  rapidly  into  deli- 
rium, during  the  prevalence  of  which  there  was  a perpetual 
and  indistinct  muttering,  with  great  rusllessness  and  agi- 
tatfon ; the  skin  and  the  extremities  were  sometimes  of  a ! 
baming  heat,  and  sometimes  clammy  and  cold : the  pulse 
became  feeble  and  irregular;  the  respiration,  which  hit^rto 
had  been  singularly  undisturbed,  becuino  laborious;  und  in 
ninety-six  hours  after  tlie  clysters  end  all  other  moans  of 
nutrition  had  been  abandoned  ho  ceased  to  breathe. 

During  the  whole  of  tliis  melancholy  progress  to  inevita- 
ble death,  this  unfortunate  gentleman  oomplnined  very 
little  of  hunger:  occasimsUy  he  expressed  a wish  tlial  he 
rould  swallow,  but  uot  often  nor  anxiously  ; and.  when 
questsmorl  on  the  subject  of  his  appetite,  be  always  cfeclarud 
that  be  had  no  hunger  which  occasioned  any  uneasiness. 
The  clysters  evidently  relieved  the  sense  of  hunger,  and  the 
opium  they  contained  seemed  bi  have  a ]iowerful  share  in 
producing  this  reliof  It  oocaskmod  quiet  and  rest  after 
each  clyster,  and  allayed  every  kind  of  desire  or  appetite. 
Neither  was  lie  muuh  disturbed  with  thirst.  This  sen.^alion 
was,  indeed,  troublesome  during  tlio  first  days  of  his 
abstinence ; but  it  abated,  and,  us  he  declared,  was  always 
rerorrved  by  the  tepid  batli,  in  which  he  had  tlie  most  grate- 
ful sensations.  His  spirits  were  uncommonly  even,  and 
his  intellect  perfectly  sound.  He  occupied  himself  a »>od 
<ieal  in  his  private  concerns;  and.  as  usual,  interested  iihn- 
lelf  iu  public  affairs.  In  order  tobusboncl  his  strength  ho 
was  cenAoed  a good  deal  to  bed ; but,  till  the  last  few  days 


of  his  life,  he  dressed  and  undressed  himself  daily,  and 
walked  not  only  about  his  room,  but  through  the  house. 
His  nights  were  quiet : his  sloop  sound,  and  apparently 
refreshing.  Just  before  his  delinum  set  in  he  hod  very 
lively  drews,  which  were  all  of  a pleasant  nature ; and,  in 
tlie  last  conversation  he  had  with  his  phystriun,  he  told  him 
be  had  bad  a veiy  gay  evening  with  two  Yorkshire  barnnets 
whom  he  named;  tHat  tliey  had  pushed  the  bottle  about 
freely:  that  manv  Jokes  had  pa.ssed,  at  the  lecollection.  of 
which  be  laughed  Mortilv,  a thing  uncommon  with  him  ; but 
it  was  obsenable  that  fie  was  unable,  longer  than  a mo- 
ment or  two,  to  distinguish  this  scene  which  had  passed  in 
sleep  from  a real  occurrence ; and  this  state  of  mind  lapsed 
into  delirium  from  which  he  never  recovered.  At  this 
period  be  was  so  weak  as  to  be  scarce/y  able  to  turn  himself 
lit  bed,  to  which  he  had  been  entirely  confined  several  days, 
previously  to  his  death. 

The  second  case,  which  is  no  Ices  interesting,  occurred  to 
Dr.  Willan.  A young  man  of  a studious  and  melancholic 
turn  of  mind  was  affected  with  symptoms  of  indigestion, 
particularly  with  sharp  pains  in  the  stomach  and  a constant 
sensation  of  internal  heat,  for  tho  relief  of  which  he  thought 
proper  to  begin  a severe  ouune  of  abstinence,  hoping  by  this 
means,  as  he  said,  to  remove  his  disagreeable  complaints  : 
hut  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  some  mistaken  notions  on 
the  subject  of  religion  principally  induced  him  to  form  this 
resolution.  Having  taken  liis  purpose,  bo  suddenly  with- 
divw  ftem  businctis  and  tho  society  of  his  friends,  took  lodg- 
ings in  an  obscure  street,  and  entered  upon  his  plan,  which 
was  to  abstain  from  all  solid  food,  and  only  to  moisten  his 
mouth  from  lime  to  time  with  water  slightly  flavoured  with 
the  juice  of  an  orange.  After  three  days  of  abstinence  the 
craving  or  desire  for  fond,  which  was  at  first  very  trouble- 
some, left  him  cntirelv : he  then  pursued  his  studios  and 
meditations  without  Airiher  inronvonience  ; he  used  no 
manner  of  exerri>o : he  slept  very  little,  spending  most  (if 
the  night  in  writing;  ho  consumed  from  half  a pint  to  a 
pint  of  water  daily,  into  wlrirh  he  Miueesed  the  juice  of  the 
orange  to  give  it  an  agreeable  flavour.  He  persisted  in  this 
plan  with  firmness  fiftv  -ono  days.  During  the  succeeding 
ten  days  his  strength  faiksl  rapidly  ; he  was  no  longer  able 
to  rise  fttim  his  bed:  hitherto  he  had  flattered  hiin^lf  that 
his  support  was  preternatural,  and  indulged  his  imagination 
with  tW*  prospect  of  some  great  event  which  he  exported 
would  follow  this  extraordinary  alistinenrc,  but  now  that  ho 
found  hintsolf  sinking  to  the  grave  his  delusion  vanished. 
.About  this  time  his  friends  disc.ovort'd  his  retreat,  and  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  a.sscnt  to  any  plan  that  might  he 
conducive  to  his  recovery.  He  was  >sM*n  by  Dr.  Willan  on 
the  sixty-hrst  day  of  his  fast : at  that  time  he  was  ema- 
ciated to  a most  asbmUliing  dc.jree : the  mu.sclcs  of  his  fare 
were  entirely  shrunk  : his  chin  k liones  st*s>d  prominent  and 
distinct,  nfforiling  a most  ghastly  apjwarance  : the  abdomen 
was  concave,  from  the  collapsed  state  of  the  intestines  ; the 
limbs  were  redm  od  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  IcnuUy, 
and  the  processc>s  of  their  hmos  were  easily  distinguishable. 
HU  whole  appearance  suggested  the  idea  of  a skeleton  prv*- 
paied  by  dry  ing  the  muscles  upon  it  in  their  natural  situa- 
tions. ilis  mind  had  become  imbecile.  He  had  undertaken 
during  his  confinement  to  copy  the  Bible  in  short-hand,  and 
this  work  he  hod  executed  rerv'  neatly  us  for  us  tho  second 
book  of  Kings,  with  short  arguments  prefixed  to  each 
chapter.  He  showed  his  physician  sovoral  improvements 
he  had  made  in  that  kiml  of  writing,  particularly  in  the 
abbreviations.  He  had  also,  with  great  diligence,  put 
together  parallel  passage's,  and  traced  particular  subjects 
through  tlio  whole  Scriptures,  noting  their  application  in 
different  instances,  and  adding  obscnalkms  of  his  own.  He 
appeara  at  first  to  havo  proroedud  in  this  undertaking  with 
considerable  ingenuity  and  judgment ; hut  afterw  ards  he 
became  obscure,  and  seemed  to  be  lost  in  ondlesaconfiision. 

Unfbrtunatelv  the  treatment  adopted  was  injudicious,  tho 
quantity  of  foo^  allowed  him  lieing  much  too  latye:  yet,  for 
the  first  few  days,  he  appeaired  to  improve,  regaining  flesh  and 
strength,  and  acquiring  firmness  and  even  cheerfulness  of 
mind : but  on  tho  nightof  tho  fifth  day  he  was  sleepless  and 
restlees;  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  he  began  to  love  his 
recolleotion,  and  before  midnight  he  was  quite  frantic  and 
unmanageable ; at  the  same  time  his  pulse  was  increased  in 
frequency,  with  considonible  heat  of  the  skin,  and  tremors. 
During  the  following  day  he  continued  raving,  and  talking 
very  incoherently,  as  be  had  done  during  the  preceding  night. 
He  remained  nearly  in  the  same  state,  scarcely  ever  sleeping, 
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asd  takin(?  very  little  nourishment,  his  pulse  becominf;  daily 
smaller  and  feebler,  and  beating  at  length  l‘iO  strokes  in  a 
minute,  and  his  omariation  still  increasing,  until  the  eleventh 
day  from  the  period  that  lie  began  to  take  ftx>d  and  medi* 
cine,  and  the  sevunt) -MH'ond  fmm  the  coromcnocment  of  bis 
abstinence,  on  which  day  he  died,  quite  exhausted. 

There  is  no  authentic  case  on  record  in  which  the  duration 
of  the  abstinence  was  as  long  as  this,  and  both  these  cases 
taken  together  afford  an  excellent  history  of  the  disorder 
of  the  {unctions,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  life  on 
the  total  and  continued  abstraction  of  fooa.  The  mind  in 
the  first  case  was  natunilly  firm  and  strong ; in  the  second 
it  was  sup|)ortod  hy  an  enthusiasm  amounting  to  insanit}'. 
When  the  mind  Ls  feeble,  and  especially  when  it  is  under 
the  influence  of  fear,  anxiety,  despondency,  or  any  other 
depressing  cause*,  the  duration  of  life  is  greatly  abridged.  It 
is  instructive  to  observe  the  absence  of  severe  suffering  from 
hunger  and  thirst : the  absence  of  all  acrimony  of  the  liuids  ; 
the  absence  of  all  violence  and  turbulence  of  mind  until 
delirium  set  in,  the  precursor  of  death. 

From  the  powerful  intUiencc  of  abstinence  on  the  system, 
it  is  obviously  capable  of  becoming  a most  energetic  remedy 
in  various  diseases.  When  the  ma.ss  of  the  fluids  and  sulitu 
of  the  body  is  too  abundant,  abstinence  is  capable  of  reduc- 
ing them  to  almost  any  extent  that  can  be  required ; and 
if  the  abstinence  be  judiciously  commoncc<l  und  cunductetl, 
not  only  is  it  unatlended  with  any  diminution  of  the 
strength  or  injury  to  the  health,  hut  it  contributes  to  the 
improvement  of  both.  Numerous  instances  arc  on  record 
which  place  this  fact  beyond  question.  The  case  of 
Comaru  the  Venetian  nobleman,  and  that  of  the  Essex 
miller,  which  afibnl  evidence  of  this  more  complete  than  it 
would  be  easy  to  invent,  arc  universally  known.  The  body, 
whatever  be  its  hulk  or  weight,  provided  the  health  be  in 
other  respects  sound,  may  be  reduced  to  almost  any  degree 
of  thinness,  and  kept  at  that  tx>int  by  an  appropriate  regu- 
lation of  diet  and  exercise.  The  physician,  at  his  pleasure, 
can  make  no  one  fat,  but  he  can  make  any  one  as  thin  as 
he  chooses,  frequently  impruving  at  tlie  same  time  the  health 
and  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind.  Seldom  is  he  called  upon 
to  put  this  art  iiito  practice,  ami  seldoiiicr  than  he  ought 
does  ho  insist  uixm  carrying  it  into  practice;  but  it  Is  some- 
thing to  know  that  the  resources  of  his  art  place  this  in  his 
power. 

In  all  aculc  diseases,  such  as  the  various  fonns  of  fever 
and  inflammation,  Lhstinence  is  a most  powerful  remedy, 
not  only  because  the  abstraction  of  nutriment  diminishes 
the  mass  of  the  fluids  and  solids,  (since  the  process  of  ab- 
sorption goes  on  though  the  supply  of  new  matter  is  stop|)ed,) 
but  also  liecause  it  withdraws  one  of  the  main  stimulants  of 
the  system,  and  consequently  subdues  the  increased  actions 
w'hich  ac(X»npany,  and  which  for  the  most  part  constitute, 
acute  diseases. 

In  some  chronic  maladies,  especially  in  that  large  class 
which  depend  on  what  is  termed  plethora,  thot  is,  too  great 
a quantity  of  solids  and  fluids,  particularly  in  the  plethoric 
state  of  the  blood-vessels  of  tlio  brain  predisposing  to  and 
producing  apoplexy,  in  some  morbia  affections  of  the 
stomach  itself,  in  some  derangements  of  the  liver,  and  in 
se\'cral  diseases  of  the  heart,  alistincncc  is  an  invaluable 
remedy.  In  other  chronic  diseases  it  is  injurious,  as  in 
diseases  of  debility,  in  tUseoscs  which  depend  on  irritation  in 
contradistinction  to  those  which  depend  on  inffommation,  and 
in  various  nervous  malailies. 

Abstinence  is  not  equally  well  Nime  by  all  perhons,  nor 
at  all  times  by  the  same  (lerson.  By  the  corpulent  ond  ple- 
tlioric  it  may  be  endured  lunger,  and  carried  further,  than 
by  the  thin  and  the  spare : in  the  middle  or  mature  age,  it 
is  less  injuriou-s  than  in  infancy,  youth,  or  extreme  old  age. 
A degree  and  duration  of  it,  which  are  highly  beneficial  in  a 
fever  or  an  inflammation,  would  bo  fatal  in  the  stateof  health. 

It  is  curious,  and  it  U highly  im]x>rtant  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  abstinence  and  excess  produce  symptoms  so  nearly 
alike,  that  it  often  requires  the  utmost  care  and  sagacity  on 
the  part  of  the  physician  to  distinguish  the  one  co.se  from 
the  other : and  as  the  one  requires  opnosito  remedies  fram 
the  other,  a mistake  may  be  fatal,  ana  must  bo  injurious. 
A man,  addicted  to  drunkenness,  was  ra.st  into  prison  for 
thefr.  and  rc^luccd,  at  once,  to  a diet  of  bread  and  water. 
After  the  first  week,  a disonler  of  the  intellectual  &culties 
took  place  ; his  countenance  liecame  pale  and  expressive  of 
languor,  his  flesh  wasted,  and  his  strength  declined;  his 
nights  were  sleepless;  shortly  afterwards  Uiere  was  dell- 
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rium,  which  was  mild  at  first,  but  subsequently  fririous. 
These  symptoms  might  have  been  easily  mistaken  for  those 
which  denote  inflammation  of  the  brain ; but  the  true 
nature  of  the  affection  was  discriminated,  and  brandy  was 
administered.  Immediately  the  affection  of  the  brain  dis- 
appeared, and  the  flesh  and  strength  returned. 

Many  years  ago,  an  alarming  raidemic  broke  out  in  the 
Milbank  Penitentiary,  London.  Tlie  prisoners  confined  in 
this  prison  were  suddenly  put  upon  a diet,  from  which  aoimaJ 
food  was  almost  entirely  oxcluoed.  An  ox's  bead,  the  meat 
of  which  weighs  eight  pounds,  w as  made  into  soup  for  one 
hundred  people,  which  allows  one  ounce  and  a quarter  of 
meat  to  each  person.  The  prisoners  wore  at  the  same  time 
subjected  to  a low  degree  of  temperature,  to  considerable 
exertion,  and  were  confined  within  the  walls  of  a prison, 
situatecl  in  the  midst  of  a marsh,  which  is  below  the  level 
of  the  adjoining  river.  The  consequences  were,  first,  lo^> 
of  colour,  of  tlesh,  and  of  strength  ; next,  this  simple  debi- 
lity of  constitution  was  succeeded  by  various  ibmis  of  dts- 
ease — scurvy,  dysentery,  diarrhma,  low  fever ; and,  lastly, 
affections  of  the  brain  and  nenous  system — namely,  hcail- 
achc,  vertigo,  delirium,  convulsions,  apoplexy,  and  even 
mania.  When  bleeding  was  tried,  the  patients  fainted  afrer 
losing  five,  four,  or  even  fewer  ounces  of  blood.  Abstinence 
will  sometimes  produce  a train  of  symptoms  exactly  similar 
to  those  of  the  dis<>a.se  which  it  is  employed  to  remove. 
Pcrsistanco  in  the  abstinence  will  aggravate  the  malady, 
which  will  baffle  every  mode  of  treatment  as  long  os  tl^ 
abstinence  is  persevertHl  in:  but  which  will  disappear  with 
surprising  rapidity  on  the  administration  of  a generous  diet. 
This  is  especially  the  rase  with  those  affections  of  simple 
irritation  which  assume  the  appearance  of  inflammation, 
and  which  are  attended  with  headache,  noise  in  the  ear>, 
giddiness,  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  and  delirium.  A pro- 
fessional man  was  sciied  w ith  fever ; rigid  abstinence  was 
enforced,  not  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  fever,  but 
also  during  the  stage  of  convalescence.  Delirium,  which 
had  been  present  in  the  height  of  the  fever,  recurred  in  the 
convalcs«.'cncc.  A physician  of  eminence  in  maniacal  ca.*^ 
was  cousuUed,  who  recommended  him  to  be  removed  to  u 
private  asylum.  Before  this  advice  was  carried  into  effect, 
another  physician  saw  hint ; a different  treatment  and  regi- 
men. with  a gradual  increase  of  nourishment,  were  adopted  : 
the  patient  was  well  in  a few  days,  and  within  a fortnight 
returned  to  his  professional  avocations. 

It  is  the  common  belief  that  abstinence  is  conducive  to 
longevity,  and  many  stories  are  on  rcconl  which  are  con- 
ceivtxl  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  It  is  statol. 
for  example,  thot  tlic  primitive  t-hristians  of  the  east,  wh«* 
retired  from  jicrsecution  into  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  lived  healthfully  and  cheerililly  on  twelve  ounces  of 
bread  per  diiv,  with  mere  water;  that,  with  this  diet,  St. 
Anthony  live<l  lO.'i  Years ; James  the  Hermit,  104;  Arse- 
nius,  tutor  of  the  l^mpcnir  Arcadius,  120 : St  Epiphanius, 
115;  Simeon  the  Stylite,  112:  and  Romauld,  120: 
which  arc  added  many  others.  But  wc  should  remark  tliat 
the  evidence  for  these  instances  of  longevity  may  not  bo  quite 
satisfactory. 

The  quantity  of  food  absolutely  nccessarv’  to  support  the 
frinctions  of  life  in  vigor,  is  not  known  with  any  degree  of 
exactness,  l^bably  it  varies  w ith  everv  constitution,  and 
with  everv  situation  and  circumstance  that  modify  consti- 
tution. l^rovision  is  made  in  the  economy  for  carrying  out 
of  the  system  superfluous  nourishment,  so  that,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  more  than  is  absolutely  requisite  is  not  i^uriou^. 
Exces-s  without  doubt,  is  always  pernicious,  and  its  direct 
tendency  is  to  produce  disco-so  and  to  shorten  life.  For  one 
person,  however,  who  abridges  the  term  of  his  life  by  ex- 
cess, a Imndrwl  die  prematurely  from  the  want  of  a suffi- 
rient  quantity  of  nutritious  fooH.  Feiwons  who  live  in  the 
bad  air  of  a city  require  a larger  quantity  of  food,  and 
that  of  a more  nutritious  quality,  titan  those  who  breathe 
the  pure  air  of  the  country : and  those  who  labour,  physi- 
cally or  mentally,  need  a corresponding  augmentation  of 
footf.  in  order  to  compensate  the  expenditure  of  the  system 
Persons  in  sound  health,  with  a go^  constitution,  having  n 
tranquil  mind,  leading  a quiet,  contemplative  life,  without 
physical  or  mental  lalwur,  in  a pure  air.  and  taking  regu- 
larly a good  portion  of  sleep,  may  subsist  a long  time  or. 
very  little  food.  And  such  seems  to  have  been  the  condition 
of  the  Eastern  Christian  ascetics,  whose  abstinence  and  Ion- 
gevity  have  been  so  much  celebrated.  But,  even  under 
such  circumstanoes,  the  processes  of  life  are  attended  with  a 
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eert&in  mmount  of  expenditure,  for  the  compoiMtion  of 
which  a certain  quantity  of  food  is  requisite,  and  without  a 
supply  of  which  the  duration  of  life  roust  be  inevitably 
al^ged.  Both  the  physical  and  the  mental  states  hero 
suppoMd  are  predaely  th^.  however,  in  which  too  larf^  a 
quantity  of  food  would  prove  more  injurious  than  too  small 
a quantity.  In  a word,  in  a state  of  health,  abstinence  is 
always  pernicious,  and  temperance  always  beneficial ; while, 
in  a state  of  disease,  abstinence  is  often  beneficial,  and 
temperance  itself  injurious,  because  what  is  temperance  in 
health  is  excess  in  sickness. 

Nothing  can  remedy  the  morbid  condition  induced  by 
long  continued  abstinence,  but  food ; yet  nothing  will  more 
certainly  or  more  rapidly  extinguish  life,  than  the  adminis> 
tration  of  food,  unless  it  be  given  with  the  utmost  caution. 
If  a person,  after  having  been  long  exposed  to  severe  cold, 
be  placed  close  to  a lar)^  fire,  or  be  brought  at  once  into  a 
warm  room,  he  will  sustain  grievous  injury,  and  perhaps 
die;  and.  in  like  manner,  if  a laree  quantit)'  of  nutritious 
food  be  poured  into  the  stomach  of  a peiiMn  who  has  been 
exbaustM  by  long  abstinence,  the  feeble  swk  of  life  that 
may  rcmam  will  certainlv  be  extinguished.  In  Dr.  Willan  s 
case,  three  pints  of  fooci, — a pint  of  milk  for  breakfast,  a 
pint  of  mutton-broth  boiled  with  barley  for  dinner,  and  as 
much  rice-milk  for  supper, — were  allowed  on  the  third  day 
lAer  an  abstinence  of  sixty  days ! No  wonder  that  all  the 
s)^ptoms  were  immediately  aggravated,  and  that  the  con- 
;&ion  of  the  patient  soon  became  hopeless.  One-third  of 
this  quantity  would  have  been  far  too  much.  To  have  al- 
lowed milk  at  all  was  bad,  because  milk  becomes  solid  in 
the  stomach,  and  is  then  more  difficult  of  digestion  than 
other  solids,  fh>m  being  unmasticated.  In  cases  like  this,  a 
btUe  thickened  truth  should  be  given  every  throe  or  four 
hours,  and  the  quantity  very  gradually  increased ; subse- 
quently. animal  food  may  be  allowed  ; warmth  should  be 
promoted  by  every  expedient ; fnctions  are  useful  auxiliaries, 
and  the  bowels  should  be  aided  by  the  occasional  use  of 
mild  clysters.  Internal  stimulants  arc  seldom  needed  ; 
when  given  at  all.  the  best  are  ammonia,  camphor,  the 
vegetable  bitters,  and  tonics,  with  small  quantities  of  some 
ani^yne. 

ABSTRACTION  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  by  which  it 
considers  a certain  attribute  of  an  object,  or  several  objects, 
by  itself,  and  without  regarding  any  other  attributes  which 
the  object  or  objects  mav  happen  to  possess.  Thus,  if  we 
see  in^  pitch,  ebony,  ana  a negro,  we  see  that  these  objects 
have  in  common  the  attribute  of  blackness ; and  this  quality 
we  can  in  thought  draw  off  or  abttract  from  the  various 
other  attributes  which  they  respectively  possess : and  con- 
sider it  separately  and  indepcn^ntly  of  anything  else.  In 
like  manner  we  can  consider  anv  attribute  of  a single  object, 
such  as  of  the  sun  or  moon,  without  attending  to  its  other 
attributes;  thus  we  may  contemplate  the  magnitude  of  the 
sun  without  attending  to  its  heat,  light,  &c. : so  wo  may 
contemplate  the  light  of  the  moon,  wi^ut  attending  to  its 
magnitude,  the  inequalities  of  its  surface,  &e.  All  names 
of  classes,  inasmuch  as  the  individual  members  can  never 
be  identical,  are  formed  by  a process  nf  abstraction.  Thus, 
when  we  think  of  a ship  or  a nousc,  we  pay  no  attention  to 
the  materials,  colour,  shape,  size,  construction,  convenience, 
or  beauty  of  the  ship  or  house,  but  we  give  the  one  name 
to  any  dwelling  of  man  built  by  regular  artificers,  and  the 
ocher  to  any  vessel  with  a deck  ana  masts  made  to  sail  on  ' 
the  sea.  Any  object  which  possesses  these  attributes  we 
call  a ship  or  a house : though  there  cannot  be  any  ship  or 
bouse  wnWh  possesses  tmiy  Uiose  attributes,  and  is  not  uUo 
of  a certain  colour,  size,  shape,  &c. : but  these  incidental 
qualidea  we  leave  out  of  our  consideration  in  referring  any 
object  to  the  class  of  houses  or  ships. 

From  these  remarks  it  is  evident  that  abstraction,  being 
a merely  arbitrary  act  of  the  mind,  by  which  a certain  attri- 
bute is  oonsiderea  apart  irnm  any  other  attributes  with  which 
it  may  happen  to  be  associated,  does  not  represent  to  us 
images  or  notions  to  which  there  is  anything  corresponding 
in  the  nature  of  things:  there  is  nowhere  an  abstract  man 
or  tree  which  has  no  colour,  dimensions,  or  other  incidents 
Qot  entering  into  the  abstract  notion  signified  by  those 
l^eral  terms.  Whenever  we  recognize  in  any  object  those 
peculiarities  which  we  consider  as  coaracteristic  of  a certain 
class,  we  refer  it  to  that  class,  without  taking  any  heed  of  the 
9thfr  attributes  with  which  they  may  happen  to  be  combined. 
Thiu,  if  in  some  unexplored  part  of  the  world  there  should 
W discovered  a race  of  animals  resembling  some  known 
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variety  of  the  human  race  in  every  particular  except  the 
colour  of  the  skin  or  the  hair,  they  would  be  doubtless  called 
men,  although  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  abstract  man 
whose  skin  or  hair  is  devoid  of  colour. 

The  circumstanoe  of  there  not  being  any  sensible  object, 
or  any  conception  of  our  mind,  which  we  can  image  to  our- 
selves without  its  attributes,  has  given  rise  to  considerable 
perplexity  on  tlie  subject  of  abstraction.  For  instance, 
when  we  think  of  a liorse,  we  represent  to  ourselves  an 
animal  of  certain  colour,  shape,  and  size ; though  we  should 
eq^ually  give  the  name  of  horse  to  an  animal  of  different 
culour,  shape,  and  size.  So,  when  we  think  uf  a plane  triangle, 
although  a triangle  is  any  plane  figure  bounded  by  three 
straight  lines,  yet  we  cannot  help  representing  to  ourselves 
a triangle  which  is  either  right-angled,  or  acute-angled,  or 
obtuse  angled,  or  equilateral  or  scalene.  The  truth  u,  that 
the  process  by  which  the  mind  abatrocU  is,  that  it  conceives 
or  represents  to  itself  the  object  uf  tlumght  as  an  individual 
of  its  class,  together  with  certain  particular  attributes  w hich 
must  belong  to  all  individuals : and  it  considers  apart  frum 
the  rest  onW  that  attribute  which  is  required  for  tno  matter 
in  hand.  Tlius,  if  it  is  a question  whetlier  a newly  disco- 
vered skeleton  is  that  of  an  animal  belonging  to  the  class 
of  elephants  or  of  deer,  the  comparative  anatomist  calls  to 
his  mind  on  elephant  or  deer,  such  as  actually  exists,  but 
consfdert  only  tne  structure  of  his  bonss ; and,  if  there  is  a 
close  agreement  in  this  respect,  he  pronounces  the  skeleton 
to  have  belonged  to  one  of  those  classes.  So,  likewise, 
when  a mathematician,  by  means  of  a figure  described  on 
paper,  proves  that  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  equals  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  sides  of  a right  angled 
triangle,  although  the  image  in  his  mind  is  that  of  a triangle 
of  a definite  size,  yet  he  considers  only  the  relation  of  nie 
sides  and  angles,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  length 
of  the  lines. 

This  process,  by  which  the  mind  gewraUzet  a particular 
notion,  by  considering  only  a part  of  it,  might  be  illustrated 
Iw  many  examples  of  changes  in  the  meaning  of  words. 
Thus,  there  stood  formerly  on  tlic  bank  of  the  Thames  in 
I»ndun,  a palace  called  Bridewell:  this,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  was  converted  into  a penitentiary,  or  prison  for 
hard  labour : whence  the  term  bridewell  has  been  extended, 
and  is  now  sometimes  used  as  a general  name  for  such 
penitentiaries.  So  the  name  palace  has  been  extended  to 
all  sumptuous  houses,  having  originallv  been  confined  to 
that  on  the  PakUitie  hill,  at  Rome.  It  has  been  remarked 
that,  although  brute  animals  have,  like  men,  the  fkculty 
of  reasoning  or  drawing  conclusions  from  premisea,  yet 
they  have  not,  like  men,  the  farul^  of  abstraction.  Never- 
theless, it  is  plain  that  some  animals  go  through  a pro- 
cess of  which  the  cfl\.-cts  exactly  correspond  with  that  of 
abstraction  in  men : for  example,  they  can  count,  and  are 
aware  of  the  recurrepce  of  certain  numbers  ; and  a dog  who 
has  once  been  beaten  with  a stick,  or  pelted  with  a stone,  will 
run  away  from  all  sticks  or  stones,  of  whatsoever  size,  shape, 
or  colour.  That  they  cannot  found,  on  abstraction,  the 
admirable  gift  of  language,  the  most  important  distincUoD 
between  men  and  beasts,  is  owing  apparently  not  to  the 
absence  of  the  power  of  forming  general  notions,  nor  yet  to 
the  inability  of  making  articulate  sounds,  as  wo  may  per- 
ceive in  the  instance  of  the  parrot. — Sec  Nomimalists  and 
RiALitrrs. 

ABSURDUM,  REDUCTIO  AD,  is  that  species  of  ar- 
gument which  proves  not  the  thing  asserted,  but  the  absur- 
dity of  cver>’thing  which  contradicts  it.  It  is  much  used  in 
Geometry,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  converse  (see  Con- 
tbrsk)  of  a proposition  already  proved.  One  of  two  things 
must  Iw  true : either  the  proposition  asserted,  or  something 
which  contradicts  it.  If  the  opposing  party  denies  the  pro- 
position, ho  must  affirm  that  which  is  contradictor)’.  Let  his 
counter-proposiUon  be  taken  for  granted : then,  if,  by  the  legi- 
timate use  of  it.  some  absurdity  can  be  deduced,  it  is  evident 
that  his  contra^clion  is  wrong,  and  the  original  proposition 
right  As  an  instance  of  this  method  of  proceeding,  let  us 
suppose  it  has  been  proved,  and  is  not  denied,  that  when- 
ever A is  B,  then  c is  p.  We  may  then  affirm  that  when  c 
is  not  D,  A is  not  8.  For  if  a were  b,  c would  be  o ; but  c 
is  not  o,  therefore  a is  not  B.  The  strict  form  of  the  tedue- 
tio  ad  absurdum,  in  this  case,  is  os  follows : — You  grant  that 
if  A were  b.  c would  be  n : but  you  refuse  to  admit  the  con- 
sequence that,  when  c is  not  d,  a is  not  h ; that  is,  you  say 
that  c may  not  be  d,  and  yet  A may  be  b.  Let  this,  then, 
be  as  you  say,  that  is,  let  c not  be  d.  and  yet  let  a be  n. 
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Bui  in  luppoting  thnt  a is  b,  the  edmitted  propoeitiOQ 
^14^  fou  to  sa?  that  cud.  But  you  have  suppoM  that 
c is  not  o,  you  tWcfore  say  at  the  same  time  that  c is  d, 
and  that  c is  not  d,  which  is  aoturd.  Consequently,  if  it  be 
tnie  that,  whenever  a is  B,  then  c is  o,  it  IbtiowB  that,  when 
C is  not  D,  A is  not  b. 

The  rtduciio  ad  abmrdum  has  been  objected  to  as  not 
^oallv  conclusive  wHh  direct  demonstration.  For  this  there 
is  no  foundation ; though  it  must  bo  admitted  that  direct 
demonstrations  are  more  pleasing  and  more  elegant  But 
it  is  obvious  that,  if  everything  which  contradicts  a propo- 
lition  be  fhlse,  the  pmposition  itself  must  bo  tnie.  The 
studeot  of  logic  must  distinguish  between  that  which  is  only 
eontradiclory,  and  that  which  is  contrary  to  a proposition. 
Thus,  to  the  proposition  that  * all  squares  are  equal,'  it  is 
eontradictory  that  * nme  squares  are  not  equal,'  and  eon 
traiy,  that  * no  squares  are  equal.’  The  contrary  is  the  most 
eomplete  contradictory,  and  affirms  that  the  proposition  is 
true  in  no  one  instance.  It  is  not  correct  to  sty  that,  if  a 
Hupoeition  be  false,  its  contrair  is  true ; for  example,  it  is 
mlse  that  all  squares  are  cquaC  and  equally  fUse  that  no 
squares  are  equal.  But  of  a proposition  and  its  contradictory 
one  must  be  true : thus,  either  ail  squares  are  equal  or  some 
squares  are  not  equal.  Hence,  whatever  disproves  a propo- 
sition proves  something  contradictory,  and  whatever  ois- 
proves  ev'ervthing  contradictory  proves  the  proposition.  The 
reduetio  aa  absurdttm  k,  ther^re,  as  conclusive  as  direct 
demonstration. 

ABU  BEKR,  properly  called  Abdallah  Atik  bbw  Abi 
Korafah.  but  brtter  known  under  the  name  of  Abu  Bbkr 
(1.0.  ' Father  of  the  Maiden,'  in  allusion  to  his  daughter 
Ayeshah,  whom  the  Arabian  prophet  married  ve^'  young), 
was  the  first  caliph  or  suceesBor  of  Mohammed  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  new  empire  founded  by  him.  Mohammed 
died  in  a.d.  632,  without  leaving  male  issue.  The  succes- 
sion to  the  sOT'creignty  was  at  first  contested  between  his 
fotber-in-law,  Abu  Bekr,  and  Ali  ben  AbiTaleb,  his  cousin- 
german,  who  eras  also,  through  marriage  with  the  prophet's 
daughter  Fatima,  his  son-in-law.  Between  the  two  rivals 
themselves  the  dispute  was  settled  without  an  appeal  to  arms. 
Abu  Bekr  prevailed,  and  Ali,  though  disappoint^,  submitt^ 
to  the  authority  of  his  successfol  opponent.  But  among  the 
Mohammedans  the  reapoctira  claims  of  the  two  competitors 
became  a point  of  perpetual  controveny,  and  gave  rise  to 
tte  great  division  of  the  whole  Mohammedan  community 
into  Sunaites  and  Shiites ; the  former  assertit^  the  right  of 
Abu  Bekr  and  his  two  successors,  Omar  and  (Jthroan,  while 
tile  Shiites  condemn  these  three  caliphs  as  unlaw^l  in- 
truders, and  maintain  the  exclusive  nght  of  Ali  ben  Abi 
Ttkb  and  his  Hneal  descendants  to  the  commandership  over 
the  Faithful. — [Sec  article  Ali  bxh  Abi  Talxb.] 

After  the  death  of  Mohammed,  several  of  the  Arabian 
tribe^  who  had  become  converts  to  the  religion  promulgated 
hj  him,  shook  off*  their  allegiance  to  his  successor.  Only 
the  three  important  towns  of  Mecca,  Medinah,  and  Tay^ 
declared  themselves  for  Abu  Bekr.  It  was  the  first  and 


principal  object  of  the  newly  appointed  sovereign  to  establish 
nis  authority  in  the  other  parts  of  Arabia,  especially  in  the 
00 un tries  of  Yemen,  Tenatna,  Oman,  and  Bahrain.  In 
reducing  to  obedience  these  re^ctory  provinces,  Abu  Bekr 
was  powerfully  supported  by  Omar,  afterwards  his  successor, 
and  especially  by  khalod  ben  Walid,  a military’  commander 
of  extraordinary  courage  and  presence  of  tnira.  Beridos 
this  rebelUon  of  tome  of  its  members,  the  Mohammedan 
state  had  to  encounter  other  difficulties  from  several  new 
pretenders  to  prophetship,  who  came  forwanl  in  different 
parts  of  Arabia,  and  some  of  whom  soon  irathcred  numerous 
adherents  around  them.  Among  these  tne  names  of  Osud 
al  Abbasi,  Tolaihab  ben  Khowaised,  and  Mosailaraah  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  Whatc\*cr  disturbance  these  new  pretend- 
en  might  cause  among  the  fiuthful  Moslems,  the  firmness 
of  their  belief  in  the  mission  of  Mohammed  could  not  be 
shaken,  since  he  himself  bad  prepared  them  for  the  appear- 
ance of  such  impostors.  Mosailamah  sooms  to  have  been 
the  most  formidable  of  these  enemies  of  the  Islam.  He 
was  however  defeated  by  Khalcd,  and  killed  in  a battle  near 
Akrabah.  This  conflict  is  memorable  also  on  another  oc- 
eoxuiL  The  precepts  promulgated  at  different  times  by 
Hi^ammed  bad,  till  then,  never  been  collected  in  a volume  ; 
(hey  were  hande<l  about  in  fragments  written  on  palm -leaves 
or  ^eces  of  parchment,  and  in  a great  measure  prcsers-cd 
by  oral  tradition.  Many  of  the  personal  associates  of  Mo- 
hammed, who  were  from  memory  familiar  with  his  doctrine. 


fell  in  the  war  with  Mosailamah ; and  Abu  Bekr,  in  order  to 
obviate  any  ftiture  uncertainty  alMut  the  genuizte  text  of  the 
ostlinenees,  caused  all  the  fragments  to  be  collected,  the 
passages  remembered  by  heart  to  be  written  out,  and  the 
whole  to  be  embodied  in  the  volume  known  under  the  title 
of  the  Koran— a work  which,  from  the  importance  of  its 
eontenta,  as  weD  as  the  force  sod  parity  of  its  Uognsge,  is 
the  sacr^  and  daseioal  book  of  the  Mobamroedaoa. 

When  the  aufeority  of  the  cahphat  was  fully  eetablisbed 
in  Arabia,  Abu  Bekr  was  anxious  to  increase  the  Moham- 
medan dominions  by  foreign  conquest.  Kbaled  was  dis- 
patched into  Irak,  and  suboued  several  of  the  frontier  pro- 
vinces along  the  Bophratea,  which  belonged  to  tbs  men 
declining  empire  of  Fersia;  while  two  other  comroanders. 
Yezid  ten  Abi  Sofyan  and  Abu  Obeidah,  with  an  army 
gathered  from  all  pa^  of  Arabia,  entered  Syria  and  dciteted 
the  troops  of  the  Grecian  emperor  Heraclrus.  They  also 
got  possession  of  the  town  of  B^tra,  fevoured,  it  is  Mid,  by' 
the  treason  of  its  goiernor  Rotnanus.  But  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Damascus  by  the  united  foreee  of  Abu  (5beidah 
ai^  Khaled,  which  event  was  preceded  by  a decisive  victory 
over  a Greek  army  of  7D.00U  men  near  Ajnadain,  forms 
the  principal  feature  of  this  expedition,  as  it  esUbltshed 
the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  over  Syria,  and  in  fact  over 
the  whole  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

On  the  day  of  the  capture  of  Damascus  (83rd  August, 
a.d.  634;  Abu  Bekr  died,  at  the  a«i  of  sixty-three  yean. 
Not  one  of  bis  three  sons,  Abdallah,  Abd-al-rahman,  and 
Mohammed,  survived  him : and  in  his  will  he  appointed 
Omar  as  his  successor.  Eastern  writers  praise  the  almost 
austere  simplidty  of  his  habits  and  manners,  and  his  entire 
disregard  of  wealth,  and  the  luxuries  or  even  comforts  of 
life.  So  determined  was  he  not  to  be  enriched  by  his  ele- 
vation to  the  supreme  command,  that  every  Friday  he  dis- 
tributed all  the  surplus  of  his  income  among  such  pereoiLs 
as  he  thought  dcser^’^ng  of  it  His  short  reign.  ^ little 
more  than  two  years,  forms  an  evcnthil  epoch  in  the  hist<^ 
of  Mohammedtsm  ; and  Oriental  autbim  have  vied  witft 
one  another  in  recording  details  about  the  early  oonqueata 
of  the  amics  of  the  Faithful.  The  volume  of  the  great 
Arabic  chronicle  of  Tateri.  lately  edited  and  translatf^  bv 
Kosegarten  (Greifswald,  1831. 4to.),  is  entirely  occupied  with 
only  me  earlier  part  of  Abu  Bekr's  reign  ; the  latter  part,  or 
the  history  of  the  conquests  of  Irak  and  Syria,  atill  remains 
unpublished.  A highly  interesting  account  of  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Elamascus,  derived  chiefly  from  the  Arabic  chro- 
nicle of  Wakedi,  may  ho  found  in  Ockley's  History  of  the 
Saraeenx. 

ABULFARA'GIUS,  prryperly  Mar  Grxoorius  Abui.- 
PARAJ,  also  called  Grioorius  BARHXBR.fios,  was  an 
Orientid  writer  of  much  celebrity,  who  lived  hi  the  thirteenth 
century  of  our  era.  He  was  bom  in  a.d.  1826,  at  Malatin 
or  Sfelito,  a town  situated  near  the  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  in  Lesser  Asia,  where  his  father.  Aaron,  followed 
the  profession  of  a physician.  Though  the  offspring  of  a 
Jewish  feraflp,  he  embnured  the  Christian  belief,  to  which  he 
continued  feithful  tiU  his  death.  It  is,  indeed,  surmised  that 
shortly  before  liis  death  he  renounced  Christianity ; but  this 
unaut^enticated  report  is  sufficiently  ccninterbalanced  by  the 
unqualified  praise  w’ith  which  his  name  is  inentioiiert  by 
Chrotian  wnters,  who  would  not  have  allowed  such  a feet  tn 
remain  unnotiectl.  Ahulferaj  studied  theology,  philosophy, 
and  medicine.  He  spent  the  greater  \wt  of  Ite  life  in  Byria. 
At  the  early  age  of  twenty  years  he  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Ouba,  and  snteequcntlv  of  Aleppo.  In  1266  he  was 
elected  Primate  of  all  the  Jacobite  Christians  in  the  East. 
He  at  Meragha  in  Azerbijan,  a.d.  1286. 

Abulfany  was  the  author  of  a great  number  of  Arabic 
and  Stobc  works,  but  the  coroptwition  through  which  his 
name  has  become  test  known  among  us  a a unhcrsal  his- 
tory, origTitally  written  in  Svriac.butsub^ncntly  translate^i 
by  the  author  himself  into  Arabic,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
title  of  fiitiory  of  the  Dynasties.  It  is  divided  into  fen  ser- 
tions ; the  first  of  which  gi^■es  some  account  of  the  palriarcha ; 
the  second  of  the  Jewish  comraonwealth  under  the  judges  ; 
and  the  third  of  the  Jews  under  the  kings ; tte  fourth  con- 
tains the  history  of  the  C^aldieans : the  fifth  of  the  Pendans  : 
the  sixth  of  the  Greeks ; the  seventh  of  tte  Rmnann  ; the 
eighth  of  the  Christian  Grecian  empire : the  ninth  of  the 
Mohammedan  Arabs ; and  the  tenth  of  the  Mo^Is.  In  tlto 
early  part  of  the  work  many  errors  are  observable  into  which 
the  author  hoi  feUen  through  his  ignorance  of  the  rlassical 
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«nd  1iter«tare.  The  eection  treating  of  the  Mo* 
haBmeiUn  lutlory  ia  written  with  greater  accuracy ; and  in 
hit  account  of  the  Mogol  dynasty,  towards  the  eoncluskm  of 
the  work,  Abulfhraj  apMka  from  his  own  knowledge  and 
experience  as  an  eye-witneet.  Though  written  by  a Chris* 
oin.  this  work  is  held  in  high  esteem  eren  among  Jews  and 
Mohammedans  in  the  East.  To  us  its  chief  interest  consists 
in  the  curious  details  which  it  contains  concerning  the  history 
of  fcience  among  the  Arabs,  particularly  under  the  three 
Abhsiide  caliphs.  Mansur,  Harun  al  Rashkl,  and  Mamun. 
An  edition  of  the  Arabic  text  of  the  Dynastift,  accompanied 
sith  1 Latin  translation,  teas  publishecl  by  Edward  Porocke, 
n Oxfcrd,  in  1663,  4to. ; the  Syriac  text,  likewise  with  a 
Latin  rersion.  was  edited  by  Bruns  and  Kirseb,  at  Letpxig, 
IQ  IT89.  4to. 

ABUL  FAZL,  son  of  Sheikh  Mobarik,  was  the  >ixir  of 
tbc  celebrated  Mogol  emperor  Akbar,  who  reigned  from 
.^.0.  H66  to  1C0S.  Of  the  history  of  his  li&  few  details 
are  known  to  us.  In  1602.  when  returning  from  an 
«tpedition  to  the  Dockan,  he  was  rounlered  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Nurwar  by  banditti,  and,  it  was  suspected,  by  the 
(-ontrirance  of  Aker's  son  ^lim.who  afterwards  succwled 
bis  father  on  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  Jebangir.  The 
ettentire  and  valuable  works,  which,  notwith-standliig  the 
duties  of  his  high  office,  Abul  Fail  found  leisure  to  write, 
bave  ensuresl  nim  a conspicuous  place  among  the  best  j 
authors,  as  well  as  among  tbo  most  enlightened  statesmen, 
if  the  East  His  principal  work  is  the  Afttar-Nameh, 
thieb  exists  as  yet  only  in  MS.,  and  contains  a histury  of 
the  reign  of  the  sovereign  whom  be  sen  ed,  and  to  whom 
he  was  most  devotedly  attached ; this  history  Abul  Fazl 
limed  down  till  ver}’  near  the  time  of  his  own  death,  and 
it  vai  afterwards  continued  by  Sheikh  Enaiet-uUah  in  a 
supplement  entitled  Tnkmileh-i-Akbar-Stimeh.  But  the 
wbkh  has  most  contributed  to  make  lus  name  ft»miliar 
to  ui,  is  the  Ayin-i-Akbari,  or  IrutittUet  of  Akbar,  a statis- 
tcal  anil  political  description  of  tlw  Mogol  empire,  and  of 
the  several  branches  of  its  administration,  some  account  of 
■hkb  will  be  given  hereafter.  [See  Ayin-i-Akbari]  Abu] 
Ful  wu  a fnend  to  the  oppreued  Hindus.  It  appears  Uiat 
the  exertions  which  he  mue  for  their  protection,  and  tbo 
imI  with  which,  assisted  by  his  brother  Feiii,  he  ondea* 
to  derive  a precise  notion  of  the  nature  of  their  poli- 
twtl  and  religious  matitutions  from  their  own  ancient  o(^s, 
prejudiced  many  narrow-minded  Mohammedans  against  him. 
In  lui  Fenian  prose  translation  of  tbo  great  Sanskrit  heroto 
poeoi,  the  MaKabhanUa^  Ahul  Fazl  has  left  us  a curious 
uid  Mluable  monument  of  the  persevering  diligence  which 
1 Muhammedan  statesman  deemed  it  worth  ^ while  to 
l>es(ow  on  the  literature  of  the  conquered  nation,  in  the 
roifmnwnt  of  which  he  was  called  to  assist  by  his  counsels. 
Aooibcr  of  his  works,  less  interesting  to  us,  though  much 
idmutd  in  the  East  on  account  of  its  reftned  and  florid 
ftyU.  is  the  id|r<ir-f*iX;ntsA,  or  Touchttom  qf  Intellect,  a 
Persian  translation  from  the  Arabic  of  the  well-known  fkbles 
f Bidpal.  or  Pdpay. 

ABU'LFEDA,  or,  with  his  full  name,  E>CAD*RDDiir 
Abclfida  Ismail  bik  Ali.  was  the  descendant  of  a 
'^'iktenl  branch  of  the  Avubito  dynasty,  which  Saladin,  in 
* 0 1182,  appointed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  three  towns 
dtnah,  Maarreh,  and  Barin,  in  Syne,  and  which  conti* 
to  bold  that  dignity  even  after  the  Bahrite  Mamluks, 
>‘<ider  Azz-eddin  Ibek,  had,  in  a.d.  1254,  put  an  end  to  the 
Anbite  dominion  over  Syria  and  Egypt  Abulfeda  wa.s 
m A.D.  1273,  at  Damascus,  whither  his  family  bad 
W Wore  the  Mogols,  who  then  threatened  Syria  with  an 
■n^uioo,  but  were  successftilly  repelled  by  theBidirite  Sultan 
Mohammed  ben  Basel,  once  sent  as  ambassador  to 
ihe  German  Emperor,  Frederic  II.,  is  mentioned  as  having 
^ one  of  his  teachers.  He  began  at  an  early  age  to 
a warlike  disposition,  and  to  join  in  the  e.xpediticns 
^Ainst  the  remains  of  the  Christian  kingdom  founded  in 
^ by  the  Crusaders.  In  1 285  he  was  present  at  the  siege 
^Msrktb,— in  1289  at  that  of  Tripoli. — and  in  1291  at 
^ taking  of  Akka  (St  Jean  d'Arxe);  at  a later  period 
i^D.  1298),  he  accompanied  his  cousin  Modhaffar,  then 
teigning  prince  of  Hamah,  on  an  expedition  against 
Mogola  After  the  death  of  Modhaflar,  in  1299,  the 
^nle  Sultan  Nasir  declared  the  fief  which  the  Ayubites 
^ under  him  to  have  become  extinct,and  assigned  a small 
for  their  maintenance.  When,  however,  ten  years 
Sultan  Nasir  became  personally  acquainted  with 
AbaUeda,  be  not  only  restored  to  him  (1310)  the  former 


dignity  of  bis  fknily,  but  soon  after,  as  an  acknowledgment 
for  his  serrtees,  raise<l  him  to  the  rank  of  mafot  or  king. 
In  1316,  Abulfeda  was  obliged  (ogive  up  the  town  of  MaarrJk 
and  its  territocy  to  the  Arab  Emir  Mohammed  ben  Isa,  who 
demanded  this  boon  as  a ttreard  for  hit  defoction  fttMO  the 
Mogols;  but  he  retained  Barin  and  Hamah,  and,  with  his 
tnwps,  often  rendered  militair  servicea  to  Sultan  Nasir. 
Already  in  1315  be  had  assisted  him  in  an  expedition  against 
the  town  of  Malatia  or  Melite,  which  bad  abown  itself  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  the  European  Christians,  and  to  the  Moguls 
He  continued  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  Nasir,  till 
he  died  in  1331.  The  numcr.>us  works  which  ho  has  left 
behind  attest  the  extent  and  wicty  of  his  information. 
Among  them  we  find  mentioned  works  on  medicine,  Mo- 
hammedan jurisprudence,  mathematics,  and  philosophy  ; 
those  most  curomonlT  known  are  a treatise  on  geography, 
entitled  TaAttim  al-bo/dan,  or  * Disposition  of  the  Coun- 
tries,* and  an  historical  work  callol  MukAtaear  Jl  aAAbar  al- 
basAar,  L e.,  * A Compendium  of  the  History  of  Mankind.' 
The  geographical  treatise  consists  of  an  introduction  and 
twenty-eight  sections  on  {wr^ular  countries,  each  containing, 
first,  a tame,  showing  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  most 
remarkable  places,  and  afterwards  detailed  statistical  and 
topographical  notices  rcspecling  them.  Besides  his  native 
country,  Abulfeda  had  seen  Arabia,  whither  he  went  twice  on 
a pilgnmogo  to  Mecca,  and  also  Egypt,  which  he  visited  fre- 
quently when  he  touk  the  customary  annual  present!  of 
homage  to  the  court  of  the  Sultan.  In  the  description  of 
such  j^aces  as  he  bad  not  seen  himself,  he  takes  care  to 
name  the  authorities  from  whom  he  draws  his  information. 
A uniform  edition  and  translation  of  the  entire  geographiea. 
wuik  of  Abulfeda  is  still  a desideratum  in  oriental  litera- 
ture ; Uio  descriptions  of  single  (xiuntries  have  been  edited  by 
Gravius,  Reiike,  Rommel,  K<ehler,  Michoelis,  and  others. 
The  historical  work  is  a chronicle  after  the  usual  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  Oriental  works  of  this  kind.  It  commences  with 
a brief  and  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Jews,  Persian^  Egyptians.  Greeks,  Romans,  &e. ; then  gives 
some  information  alwut  the  history  of  the  Arabs  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed,  and  thus  posses  over  to  its  main  object, 
the  history  of  the  Prophet,  and  of  the  Arabian  empire,  which 
' it  carries  down  as  far  as  the  year  1328.  The  earlier  centuries 
of  the  Mohammedan  power  are  but  briefly  treoted,  and 
many  important  events — for  example,  the  conque-st  of  Spain 
by  the  Arabs— are  entirely  passed  over.  Farther  on  the  nar- 
rative becomes  ftdicr  and  richer  in  interesting  details.  For 
the  history'  of  the  Crusades  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
Oriental  sources  which  we  powtes-s.  The  latter  part  of  the 
work,  or  the  history  of  Mohammedanism,  was  translated  by 
Reiske,  and  edited  with  the  Arabic  text  by  Adler,  at  Copen- 
hagen, in  fivevols.  4to.  1789-94;  an  edition  and  translation 
of  the  anle-Islamitic  port  has  been  publishwl  by  Fleischer, 
I^dnzig,  1831,  4to. 

ABURY.  see  Avbhury. 

ABUTMENT,  in  building,  or  the  practice  of  civil  archi- 
tecture, that  which  receives  the  end  of,  and  gives  support 
to,  anything  having  a tendency  to  spread  or  thrust  out- 
wards, or  in  a horizontal  direction.  The  piers  or  mounds 
on,  or  against,  which  an  arch  that  is  less  than  a semi-circle, 
or  a series  of  such  arches,  rests,  arc  abutments;  while  the 
supports  of  a semi  circular  or  semi-elliptical  arch,  or  of  an 
arch  of  any  other  figure,  which  springs  at  right  angles  to 
the  horizon,  are  imposts.  The  arches  of  the  Southwark 
and  Yauxhall  bridges,  over  the  Thames  at  London,  are 
small  segments  of  circles,  even  less  than  quadrants,  and 
all  their  piers  are  abutments  or  abutment-piers ; the  arches 
of  the  London,  Blackfriaiv,  Waterloo,  and  Westminster 
bridges  are  all  aemi-ellipses,  and  their  mers  are  imposts, 
or  impost  piers,  and  not  abutments.  Nevertheless,  the 
piers  at  the  extremities  of  a bridge,  of  whatever  form  its 
arch  at  arches  may  be,  are  always  termed  its  abutment* ; 
that  is,  abutmentB  of  the  bridge  itself;  for  the  road-way 
of  most  bridges  forms  the  are  of  a circle,  and  may  be 
sidered  an  outer  arch,  whoee  abutments  are  the  land-piers. 
Level  bridges,  such  as  Waterioo-bridge,  cannot,  indeed,  be 
said  to  have  abutments,  in  the  technic^  and  more  restriotad 
sense  of  the  term ; hut  in  its  more  general  acceptation,  as 
moonds  or  props  which  receive  the  ends  of  the  series  of 
orrhes  of  which  the  bridge  is  eorapoted,  and  tend  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  their  spreading,  the  land-piers  of  a level 
bridM  also  are  abutments. ->fSce  Borraiss  and  Impost.] 

Abuttals  (from  the  French  Abuttbr,  to  limit  or 
bound)  ore  the  buttings  and  boundings  of  lands  to  the  east, 
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west,  north,  and  south,  showing  by  what  other  lands,  high* 
ways,  hedges,  rivers,  &c.,  such  lands  are  in  those  several 
directions  bounded. 

The  boundaries  and  abuttals  of  corporation  and  church 
lands,  and  of  parishes,  are  usually  preserved  by  an  annual 
procession. 

ABY'DOS,  an  ancient  Greek  town  on  the  Asiatic  shore 
of  the  Hellespont,  now  the  Dardanelles,  and  nearly  opposite 
Sestos  oil  the  European  shore.  It  Is  said  by  Strabo  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Milesians;  but  tbe  date  of  its 
foundation,  like  that  of  many  other  Greek  towns,  is  not 
accurately  known.  Abydos  was  burnt  by  Darius  the  Per* 
sian,  after  his  Scythian  expedition ; and  somewhat  later 
(B.c.  480)  the  people  of  Abydos  witnessed  the  immense 
army  of  Xerxes  croas  the  stream  on  a bridge  of  boats. — 
(See  Outline  of  General  History,  chap,  viii.) — This  brii^e 
did  not  extend  fVom  Abydos  to  Sestos.  which  was  a dis- 
tance of  more  than  three  English  miles,  but  it  was  formed  at 
a narrower  part,  where  the  lUstansc  is  somewhat  less  than 
one  mile.  It  commenced  on  the  Asiatic  side,  a little  higher 
up  tbe  stream  than  Abydos ; its  termination,  on  the  opposite 
coast,  was  at  the  projecting  point  opposite  to  Abydos,  and 
between  Modytus  and  St^tos.  The  practice  of  crossing 
large  streams  by  means  of  boats  lashed  together,  and 
covered  with  planks,  was  common  among  the  Persians ; nor 
were  they  usm  only  for  temporary  occasions,  but  existed  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Aenophon  over  the  great  rivers 
of  Western  Asia,  as  they  do  now  over  the  Tij^s  at  Bagdad, 
the  Euphrates,  at  Hillah  near  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and 
elsewhere.  When  Darius,  the  father  of  Xerxes,  crossed  the 
channel  of  Constantinople,  on  his  Scythian  expedition,  the 
bridge  of  boats  was  constructed  by  a Greek  of  Samos,  who 
endeavoured  to  perpetuate  bis  glory  by  causing  a painting 
of  the  passage  of  the  army  to  1m  put  up  in  the  great  temple 
of  Juno  at  Samos.  A description  of  the  brid^  of  Xerxes 
is  given  by  Herodotus  (vii.  36),  who  a'as  on  the  spot  pro* 
bably  much  less  than  half  a centur}'  after  the  event 


The  passage  of  Abydos  has  obtained  a poetical  celebrity 
from  the  story  of  Leander,  who  used  to  swim  across  the 
stormy  waters  of  the  Hellespont  to  his  mistress  Hem, 
whose  name  was  commemorated  even  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  sera  by  a building  called  the  Tower  of 
Hero.  There  is  extant  a Greek  poem  by  Museus,  who 
perhaps  lived  about  the  fourth  century,  descriptive  of  the 
love  and  tragical  fate  of  Leander.  In  ouf  own  days  Lord 
Byron  has  given  a new  interest  to  these  localities  by  his 
p(Mm  of  the  Bride  of  Abydos. 

ABY'DOS,  an  ancient  city  of  Upper  E^rpt,  the  remains 
of  which  are  found  near  two  villages,  El  Kherbeh  and 
Harabat,  about  six  miles  imm  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile 
|N-  Ittt-  26“  12  ).  The  chief  building,  which  still  remains, 
is  nearly  covered  with  saml.  but  the  interior  is  in  ^ood  pre- 
servation. Contrary  to  what  we  observe  generally  m Egyp- 


tian buBdinga,  this  edifice  is  constructed  of  both  liro«rtonc 
and  sandstone.  In  tbe  interior  it  is  said  that  constructed 
arches  are  found,  similar  to  those  of  brick  which  Belsoni 
describes  at  Thely^.  The  numerous  apartments  in  this 
building,  and  the  stylo  of  decoration,  show  that  Abydos  was 
once  a place  of  iroportanoe,  and  possibly  a royal  residence. 
When  Strabo  was  in  Egypt  (about  the  commenoement  of 
the  Christian  sra)  Aby^  was  a mere  village,  but  be 
learned  that  the  great  building  was  called  a Memnonekm, 
or  palace  of  Memhon,  and  that  tradition  assigned  to  Abydos 
a rank  in  ancient  time  next  to  Thebes.  * There  is,'  says  tbe 
gei^^pher,  *a  canal  leading  to  the  place  from  the  river:' 
but,  besides  this  communication  with  tbe  main  stream. 
Abydos  had  the  advantage  of  standing  on  tbe  great  canal 
which  runs  northwards,  and  is  best  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Bahr  Youssuf,  though  the  name  commences  much 
farther  north,  at  a place  called  Tarut  es  Sheriff. 

In  the  year  18i8,  Mr.  W.  Bankes  discovered  on  an  inte- 
rior wall  of  a building  at  Abydos,  not  belonging  to  tbe  great 
edifice,  a kind  of  tablet  or  genealogy  of  the  early  kings  of 
E^'pt.  which  is  now  generally  called  the  Tabic  of  Abydos. 
Mr.  Bankes  made  a copy  of  this,  and  others  have  been  since 
made  by  Caillaud,  Hr.  Wilkinson,  Burton,  and  others. 
Tbe  copy  which  we  have  before  us  U one  by  Mr.  Burton, 
which  is  more  complete  and  correct  than  that  in  Salt's  Essay, 
which  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  Bankes.  This  tablet  consists  of 
three  compartments  lying  horizontally  one  above  another, 
and  each  compartment  has  been  dirided  into  twenty’ -six  rect- 
angles so  that  the  whole  has  once  contained  seventy-eight 
rectangles.  No  one  compartment  is  perfectlv  entire,  but 
enough  remains  of  the  lowest  to  enable  us  to  determine  tbe 
original  dimensions  of  the  whole  table,  and  the  number  of 
compartments.  Each  of  those  rectangles  contains  an  ellip- 
tical ring,  or  cartouche  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  such  as 
may  be  seen  on  the  Egyptain  monuments  in  the  British 
Museum ; and  each  cartouche  contains  those  various  figures 
which  arc  now  generally  admitted  to  indicate  the  names  or 
titles  of  sovereigns.  The  lowest  of  the  three  compartments 
contains  in  the  nineteen  rectangles,  which  are  complete,  tbe 
, title  and  name  of  Ramses  the  Great,  perhaps  the  Greek 
Sesostris ; the  same  prsenomen  or  title,  and  name,  having 
each  probably  been  repeated  thirteen  times  in  the  whole 
twenty-six  rectangles,  of  which  seven,  as  wo  have  just  stated, 
are  erased.  Deducting  these  twenty-six,  we  have  remain- 
ing in  the  other  two  compartments  fifty-two  rectangles  : 
the  fifty-first  and  fifty-second  contain  the  title  and  name  of 
a Ramses,  who  may  be  a predecessor  of  Ramses  the  Great. 
Tlte  cartouches  precc<ling  these  are  probably  the  titles  of 
kings ; for  example,  the  for^-seventh  is  the  same  as  that  on 
tbe  great  colossal  statue  at  Thebes,  and  on  tbe  entire  colossal 
statue  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  Amenophis  II.  (in 
Manetbon's  Catalogue),  or  the  Greek  Memnon.  Whether 
, the  forty-six  cartouches  thst  precede  this  of  Memnon  belong 
to  kings,  his  linesl  prodcccasars,  wo  cannot  undertake  to 
assert  or  deny. — [See  article  in  the  Westminster  Bevietr, 
No.  xxviii.  p.  40S;  vol.  ii.] 

ABYSSINIA.  The  name  of  Abjssinia  became  known 
in  Europe  from  the  Portuguese  missionaries  who  nenetrated 
there  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Tellez  {History  of  Ethiopia) 
says,  the  name  of  the  people  is  Abexins.  The  Portu^Tuese 
wrote  the  names  of  the  country  and  people  in  Latinised 
forms — namelv,  Abaasia  and  Abasainos,  whence  comes  onr 
term  Abyssinia.  Habesh,  according  to  Ludolf,  an  Arabic 
term,  signifying  a mixed  people,  is  the  native  name  of  the 
country,  'fhe  people,  whether  generally  or  not  we  cannot 
say,  speak  of  tnemselves  by  the  name  of  Ityopayawan,  or 
Ethiopians. 

The  pobtical  boundaries  of  the  county  to  which  we  giye 
the  name  of  Abyssinia,  have  varied  since  tbe  Port^uese 
first  made  us  acquainted  with  it,  as  we  may  see  from  '^llez' 
History  of  Ethiopia ; but  to  trace  all  these  revolutions 
would  not  be  a very  easy  or  a profitable  labour.  Though 
the  term  Abyssinia  stricUy  belongs  to  a particular  political 
division  of  Africa,  it  is  often  used  in  a vague  sense  us  refer* 
ring  to  an  extensive  country,  remarkable  for  the  physical 
conformation  of  its  surface.  Viewed  in  this  sense,  Abys* 
sinia  is  an  elevated  table-land,  with  a uniform  slope  from 
east  to  west,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  drained  by 
branches  of  the  Nile,  lying  between  S®  30'  and  15"  40' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  35“  and  42"  E.  long.  I’he  north- 
eastern edge  of  the  table-land  faces  tbe  Red  Sea,  between 
j Mass6wa  and  Cape  Rackmah,  and  is  from  .30  to  GO  miles 
I from  its  shores.  Ibe  southern  boundary  of  the  table-land 
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i«  formed  bj  the  Tmlley  of  the  Hewasb  Hirer,  ii^m  the 
mountains  of  Bul^  westward  to  its  sources.  From  these 
xnoantains,  the  edg^  of  the  table>land  mns  northwards  to 
Lake  Haik,  and  forms  the  boundary  of  an  elerated  region, 
which,  lying  between  the  Hawash  and  the  Abai,  forms  the 
water-ahed  of  these  rivers.  The  Bahr-«1-Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile, 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  table-land  towards  the  west.  It 
is  probable  that  the  slope  from  the  elevated  coun^  to  the 
basin  of  the  river  is  very  gentle,  as  the  latter  in  this  quarter 
is  not  1500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  wUl  be  oWrved 
that  we  have  not  given  a continuoos  outline  of  the  edge  of 
the  table-land  of  Abyssinia— only  those  portions  of  it  which 
are  known  have  been  mentioned. 

The  accounts  of  the  Portugese  may  still  be  considered 
as  authority  for  manv  facts  rating  to  Abyssinia,  and  the 
reader  may  see  in  t(ie  learned  work  of  Job  Ludolf  bow 
much  information  that  industrious  scholar  was  able  to 
extract  from  them.  Ludolf  had  also  the  advantage  of  per* 
sonal  acquaintance  with  Gregory,  an  Abyssinian,  then  in 
Oermanv.  l^wis  Poncet,  a Fren^  physician,  who  visited 
Gondar  m 1699,  to  cure  the  king  of  some  complaint,  pub- 
l»hed  an  account  of  his  journey.  Next,  Mr.  Bruce,  in  1770, 
entered  the  country,  and  publUhed  an  elaborate  account  of 
it  sixteen  years  after  his  return.  It  was  long  the  fashion  to 
disparage  the  merits  of  this  traveller,  but  the  most  recent 
accounts  of  the  regions  through  which  he  passed  serve  to 
show  that  he  possessed  both  honesty  and  a power  of  accurate 
observation,  qualities  which  have  very  generally  been  denied 
him.  The  work  of  Salt  on  Abyasinia,  however,  contributed 
more  than  all  that  preceded  it  to  a correct  knowledge  of  that 
country.  In  con.wquence  of  a civil  war  between  the  Has, 
or  governor,  of  Tigre  and  the  governor  of  Gojam,  he  was 
onronunately  not  able  to  proc^  to  Gondar,  so  that  his 
observations  were  confined  to  the  kingdom  of  Tin«. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years,  Abyssinia  has  been  visiteu  by 
many  travellers,  and  from  their  accounts  much  additional 
topoeraphical  information  regarding  that  country  may  be 
obtaineo. 

Abyssinia  is  divided  into  three  distinct  and  indenendeut 
states,  which  division  is  partly  founded  on  natural  boun- 
daries, and  has  been  partly  caused  by  the  incursions  of  the  . 
barbarous  Galla  tribU.  'These  three  great  divUiona  are' 
Tigre,  Amhara,  and  the  province  of  Shoo.  Ti^  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bekla,  Boja,  Takue,  and  some 
wild  Sbongalla  tribes;  hy  the  Dan&kil,  Doha,  and  Oalla  on 
the  east  and  south.  It  is  serarat^  on  the  west  from  Amhara 
by  a great  branch  of  the  Nile  called  the  Tacazze,  running  , 
fijsc  north  and  then  north-west.  Along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Tacazzd  is  the  bold  mountain-range  of  Samen,  extending 
from  the  south  port  of  l^ta  northwards  to  the  district  of 
Waldubba.  The  Tacazzd  and  the  Samen  thus  form  a 
natural  barrier  between  Tigre  and  Amhara ; and  though  one 
province  has  been  frequently  conquered  by  the  other,  this 
natuial  boundary,  joined  to  the  difference  of  Luufuage 
between  Amhara  and  'Figre,  and  other  causes,  has  always 
mode  a real,  effective,  and  permanent  union  impracticable. 
TlgTe  lies  between  11®  20'  and  15*  40'  N.  la^,  and  39*  and 
42“  E.  long.  But  though  the  name  Tigr6  is  appli^  to  all 
the  country  included  within  these  limits,  as  forming  one 
kingdom,  it  properly  belongs  only  to  one  of  the  provinces  of 
which  that  kinraom  consists. 

I.  Upon  the  edge  of  the  table-land  facing  the  Red 

Sea,  there  rises  a rid^  of  hills  to  a height  of  from  500  to 
1000  feet  above  the  table-land  itself.  Thus  they  have  an 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  of  about  9000  feet,  as  at  the 
riDage  of  Halai,  at  the  top  of  the  Tarenta  Pass,  on  the  road 
from  Massdwa  to  Axum,  toe  table-land  is  8628  feet  high.  To 
the  west  of  these  hills,  the  country  gradually  descend  as  is 
invested  by  the  course  of  the  streams.  It  is  supposed  that 
th«e  terminate  in  a swampy  level  country  called  Maleb, 
which,  having  no  channel  for  the  discharge  of  its  waters,  is 
unhealthy  and  uninhabited.  The  district  watered  by  these 
j^treoms  is  called  Hamasien,  which  is  the  furthest  north  and 
narrowest  part  of  Tigre.  Advancing  southwards  from 
Hama-Men  to  15*  N.  lat.,  we  find  that  there  the  hills  iMgin 
to  expand,  so  as  to  have  a much  greater  width,  and  divide 
themselves  into  two  ranges,  enclosing  a valley  which  runs 
parallel  to  their  length.  Of  these  ranges,  toe  western  is 
palled  Huramat,  on  a pinnacle  of  which  is  built  the  monas- 
tery called  Debra  Damo.  This  range  attains  a general 
de^ioQ  of  500  feet  above  its  eastern  base ; a few  summits 
are  twice  that  height.  The  streams  which  drain  the  valley 
nn  thnragh  gorges  in  the  eastern  range,  and  descend  into 


the  low  country  of  the  Danakfl,  on  the  border  of  the  Red 
Sea.  This  valley  is  not  much  under  cultivation ; its  general 
elevation  is  towards  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Ategerat, 
which  is  near  its  sonthem  extremity,  is  8181  feet  high. 

Proceeding  to  the  south,  we  come  next  to  the  Plain  of 
Antalo.  This  plain  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a range  of 
hills  which  mns  east  and  west,  in  about  14*  N.  lat.,  across 
the  country,  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  to  the 
yicinity  of  the  Tacazze.  On  the  south,  it  is  bounded  by 
the  river  Zomra,  a tributary  of  the  Tzelari.  Ibis  plain  Is 
40  miles  broad  from  north  to  south,  and  above  80  miltt  long 
from  east  to  west.  In  it  stands  the  town  of  Antalo,  the 
cajHtal  of  Tigr^,  as  also  of  the  province  of  Enderta,  situated 
on  the  declivity  of  a range  of  mils.  Not  far  distant  from 
Antalo  is  Ch^cut,  the  usual  residence  of  the  Has.  The 
of  the  plain  around  the  town  is  considered  the  richest 
district  in  the  whole  country.  It  has  a black  toil  12  feel 
deep,  which  yields  rich  crops  of  grain.  The  superiority 
the  soil  arises  from  its  resting  on  a basis  of  basalt.  In  the 
hilly  tract  which  bounds  the  plain  on  the  north,  is  a volcanic 
hill  called  Alegna,  1000  feet  above  At^rat,  or  9000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  western  portion  of  the  plain  is  not  at 
all  BO  fertile. 

West  of  the  Haramot  Mountains,  and  north  of  the  Plain 
of  Antalo,  there  is  another  plain  of  great  extent,  called  t^ 
Plain  of  Tembien.  It  is  much  leas  elevated  than  the  Plain 
of  Antalo,  as  is  shown  by  the  long  and  steep  descent  called 
the  Pass  of  Atbora,  by  which  Tembien  is  entered  from  the 
south. 

This  plain  extends  from  the  Haramat  Mountains  to  the 
Tacazz^,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  above  60  miles,  and  runs 
along  the  northern  hank  of  the  river  for  30  milea  more.  It 
widens  as  it  proceeds  towards  the  river.  Its  average  breadth 
is  about  30  miles.  This  large  plain  is  in  general  not  fertile. 
At  a place  called  Ber  Agowe,  near  the  most  southern  part 
of  the  plain,  Riippel  found  the  level  of  the  Tacazz4  3064 
feet  above  the  sea. 

North  of  the  Plain  of  Temlnen  are  those  of  Shir6  and 
Serawe,  which  are  more  elevated  than  the  former.  At  the 
base  of  the  ascent  to  them  are  situatefl  the  towns  of  Axum 
and  Adowa,  the  chief  towns  of  the  province  of  Tigrt. 
[See  Axum  and  Adowa.]  These  towns  have  elevations 
respectively  of  7092  and  C216  feet  above  the  sea;  so  that 
the  plains  of  Shire  and  Serawe  are  probably  above  7000 
feet  m elevation.  The  Utter  is  situated  to  the  north-eaat 
of  the  former,  and  is  celebrated  in  Tigr6  for  its  flowery 
meadows,  shady  groves,  and  rich  valleys.  It  is  separated 
from  the  Haramat  Mountains  by  a hilly  tract,  50  miles  in 
length  and  30  wide,  which  constitutos  the  principal  part 
of  the  province  of  Tigre.  The  rivers  origiMtang  in  this 
tract  run  westward,  and  form,  by  their  collwtod  waters,  the 
river  Hareb.  It  has  a great  variety  both  of  surface  and 
powers  of  production. 

We  turn  now  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  part  of 
Tigre,  lying  south  of  the  Plain  of  Antalo.  This  portion  of 
the  country  is  not  well  known,  as  it  has  been  only  hastily 
traversed  oy  a few  travellers.  It  is  of  a mountainous 
character,  and  includes  the  upper  basin  of  the  Toeaxx^ 
and  the  whole  basin  of  its  tributary  the  Tzelari.  Near  the 
sources  of  this  Utter  river  is  the  water-shed  of  the  streams 
which  flow  north  to  the  Tacazz^,  and  of  those  which  flow 
south  to  the  Hawash.  In  ihis  region,  also,  there  are  two  lakes 
— the  Tzodo  Bahari,  or  the  great  Uke  of  ^Vsbangi,  whi^ 
requires  three  days  to  go  round  it:  and  GuaU  A^nngi,  or 
Machakh.  The  country  about  these  Ukes  has  a great 
elevation,  and  is  a complete  wilderness,  the  cold  being  too 
grmt  for  vegetation.  Tne  country  to  the  east  of  this  r^on 
IS  inhabited  by  the  Rais  or  Azaho  Gallas,  a most  savage 
race  of  people.  Beyond  them,  again,  lies  a country  called 
Zobul,  wbicn  is  contiguous  to  Adsl.  The  Urge  Uke  above 
mentioned  lies  between  the  districts  of  Ashangi  and  WoflU, 
the  smaller  is  in  Woffla.  North  of  Woffla  is  the  district  of 
Wojnerat,  where  are  the  sources  of  the  Zomra.  North  of 
12*N.  Ut.  lies  the  province  of  Lasts,  a mountainous  district, 
which  is  the  most  southern  part  of  Tigre.  The  northern 
p^  of  Lasta  is  called  Waag,  the  southern  is  La.«ta  Proper. 
The  ridges  of  the  mountains  of  Lasta  are  all  flat  topped, 
and  about  the  same  i-levation ; so  that,  seer)  from  an  emi- 
nence where  the  valleys  arc  not  visible,  they  appear  to  form 
a continuous  plain.  The  tract  lying  between  the  Zumra 
and  the  Tzelari  is  a barren  mountainous  proyince  called 
Bora,  a part  of  Waag.  It  is  almost  uninhabited,  and 
coQStitates  the  natural  boundary  between  Northern  and 
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Southtfn  Tig74.  Tfae  river  Zemn  fonns  the  firontier  which  ere  koown  to  £oropeei»  only  from  the  report*  of  the 
between  the  province  of  Bore,  in  Wotg,  end  that  of  Selo^  Derives.  The  natives  deambe  them  as  poaseasine  a aoil  well 
in  Ti^.  Ilie  Taelari  is  a river  of  considerable  size,  adapted  to  agricoltore,  end  also  good  pasture4ends.  Soathof 
receiving  a lai^  proportion  of  the  wetera  of  Laste  aa  &r  as  these  provinoea  is  the  KuUa,  a depression  similar  to  a lake 
Woffia,  and  when  it  falls  into  the  Tacazxi,  the  latter  river  which  has  a swampy  aoil,  and  is  nninbabited  in  conseauence 
Iwcomet  doubled  in  volume.  The  country  traversed  by  the  of  bed  air.  It  is  amut  6 miles  bro^  but  has  a leo^^ 
Tselsri  and  the  Ztmra,  with  their  tributary  streama,  is  very  from  east  to  west.  The  KuUa  is  snrnH^ed  by  a lully 
different  from  the  rest  of  Abyssinia,  being  for  the  most  part  country  of  much  greater  elevarion  than  it,  which  in  the 
an  uncultivated  desert,  sandy  tract,  of  much  inferior  rieva>  south  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Lake  Tzana  and 
tion,  and  almost  entirely  devoid  of  water;  the  so-called  the  Tacazz^.  The  Htreama  Bowing  north,  form  by  their 
rivers  being  mere  nxidieSy  which  ore  filled  with  water  only  collected  waters  the  Angrab,  one  of  the  principal  affluents 
during  the  rainy  season.  of  the  Tacazz^. 

The  great  river  of  Tigr£  is  the  Tacazze,  probably  the  We  come  now  to  that  large  portion  of  Amhara 

Aatasabas  or  A stags  bos  of  Strabo,  and  one  of  the  larger  whose  waters  all  run  into  the  Lue  Tzsna.  Lake  Tsana 

branches  of  the  Nile.  It  rises  in  the  high  mountains  of  or  Dembea  is  the  largest  in  Ab}*ssinin,  being  about  60  miles 
Lasts,  in  12'’  N.  lat.  and  S9”  E.  long.  It  receives  on  the  long  from  north  to  south,  and* having  an  average  breadth 
left  Bellegaa,  and  further  north  the  Tzelari,  which  of  35  miles.  Its  surface  is  elevated  6110  feet  above  the 
drains,  amongst  other  districts,  the  Plain  of  Antalo,  through  level  of  the  sea.  It  receives  the  waters  of  an  immense 
its  tributary  the  Arequa,  which  rises  near  the  town,  number  of  streams  all  round  its  border,  and  during  the 
Hitherto  the  course  of  the  Tzelari  is  northerly,  but  it  now  rainy  season,  it  puts  under  water  a belt  of  flat  land  of  two 
begins  to  bend  towards  the  west,  and  flows  in  ^is  direction  mil«  width,  surrounding  it,  which  at  other  seasons  is  diy. 
to  the  boundary  of  Abyssinia.  In  this  portion  of  its  course  This  lake  luu  a large  numl^  of  islands  scattered  over  its 
it  receives,  amongst  many  other  rivers,  the  Angrab  from  surface,  from  one  of  which  it  takes  its  name.  Tbeae 
the  south,  which,  together  with  the  Bellegas,  drain  the  islands  are  mostly  inhabited.  The  lake  abounds  with  fish 
volcanic  region  between  the  banka  of  the  Tacatzit  and  tlie  of  various  descriptions;  the  hippopotamus  is  common : but 
vidnity  of  l^ke  Tzana.  Riippel  sup|>oses  that  to  the  vol-  the  crooodile  is  not  found.  Lake  Tzana  is  identical  with  the 
conic  matter  brought  down  by  these  rivers  is  U>  be  attributed  Coloe  of  Ptolemy. 

the  great  fertility  of  the  Nife.  The  Valley  of  the  Tacazz6  The  country  around  Lake  Tzana  is  divided  by  two 
is  very  narrow  compered  with  the  size  of  the  river ; some-  offsets  from  t^e  range  of  mountains  on  the  west  of  the 
times,  indeed,  the  valley  narrows  itself  into  a goige,  with  Tocazx4  into  three  plains — Dembea  or  the  Plain  of  Ooodar 
rocks  rising  abruptly  to  a consideruble  height.  Ine  river  on  the  north  and  west,  Biegemider  cat  the  east,  and 

has  numerous  overfalls,  which  render  it  iordablc  at  most  Mi6cha  on  the  south. 

seasons  of  the  year;  while  between  the  fords  deep  holes  These  plains  are  named  from  the  provinces  in  which 
occur,  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  hip|iopotamus.  This  they  are  respectively  contained.  The  Plain  of  Dembea  or 
amphibious  animal,  called  ffomari  in  the  language  of  the  Gondar — from  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Amhara — on  the  north 
country,  is  common  in  the  Tacazz^.  Crocodiles,  called  bv  side  of  the  lake,  is  about  40  miles  long  from  east  to  west, 
the  uiitives  a^oos,  are  of  on  enormous  size  in  the  Tacazz^,  and  20  miles  broad.  The  parts  of  this  plain  near  the  lake 
and  more  dreaded  than  the  hippopotamus:  those  which  Salt  ore  marshy,  even  in  the  dry  season;  but  up  towards  tha 
saw  seemed  to  be  of  a greenisn  colour.  roots  of  the  hills,  there  is  a rich  soil  consisting  of  disinte* 

9.  Amhara, — This  name  is  applied  to  the  western  and  grated  volcanic  matter.  TliatMitof  the  Plain  of  Dembe* 
soQtbern  ports  of  Abyssinia,  from  a province  of  the  same  which  lies  to  the  west  of  Lake  Tzana  is  a narrow  strip  of  laud 
name,  situated  east  of  the  river  Abai.  We  have  already  of  great  fertility.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  granariesof 
stated  that  Amhara  is  separated  from  Tigre  by  the  river  (londar.  Behind  it,  the  country  rises  to  a table-laod,  whoae 
Tacezz^,  and  it  remains  to  state  that  this  second  great  ridge  forms  the  waterw.Oied  between  Lake  Tzana  oikI  tbt 
division  of  Abywinia  includes  all  the  country  extending  Bahr-el-Azrek.  This  table-land  is  divided  into  the  prorincea 
between  the  left  bank  of  the  above  river  and  the  most  of  Kuara  and  Ras-el-Feel,  the  former  being  the  southern 
southern  bend  of  the  Abai.  How  it  is  separated  from  Sboa  and  the  latter  the  northern  part  of  the  table-land.  This 
will  be  shown  when  we  come  to  that  division.  The  table-  country  i^nds  to  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  the  river  Rahsd,  which 
land  of  Amhara  contains  the  highest  mountain-range  in  rises  near  Ch6lga,  and  flows  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  nearly 
Abyssinia — the  mountains  of  Samen  or  iihimien,  so  called  parallel  to  the  Azrek,  forming  the  boundary  between  Abyasi- 
from  the  province  of  the  same  name.  The  range  com-  nia  and  Nubia.  From  the  alwve-mentiout^  table-land,  also, 
mencM  with  Mount  Zozambu,  in  about  12’’ 30^,  and  runt  flows  the  Deoder,  whose  position  is  not  precuely  determined; 
north  to  near  13”  30'.  Towards  the  north  end  of  the  range  but  it  seems  to  t^e  its  rise  in  the  south  of  tliis  rt^rioQ*  ** 
are  the  peaks  Abba  Yaret  and  Baabat,  whose  elevations  the  river  Guder,  which  rises  in  Mount  Barf,  in  Agaumidar 
above  the  sea  are  respectively  15,006  and  14,364  feet.  They  (see  below),  n little  west  of  the  sources  of  the  Abu,  is  one 
are  distant  only  a few  miles,  and  between  them,  over  the  of  its  tributaries.  From  the  hesd  of  the  Guder  to  the 
ridge  connecting  their  northern  declivities,  is  the  Pass  of  junction  of  the  Dender  with  the  Azrek,  is  a distance  of 
Selki,  12,696  feet  above  the  sea.  Between  the  highest  above  350  miles. — (L.  /ovnui/,  vol  zvii.  part  1.) 

portion  of  the  range  and  the  river  Tacazz^,  there  is  a The  Plain  of  Hietremider  lies,  as  above  stated,  on  the 
mce  of  30  miles  width,  which  is  covered  with  mountains,  eastern  side  of  the  lake.  It  stretches  from  Emfras,  on  the 
decreasing  in  elevation  towards  the  river.  The  climate  of  north,  to  the  banks  of  the  Abai ; and  its  breadth,  from  tile 
this  tract  is  fine,  and  it  is  favoured  with  plenty  of  rain,  lake  to  the  roots  of  the  mountains  on  the  east,  is  about  SO 
'fbe  scenery  of  the  higher  r^ons  resembles  that  of  the  miles.  Between  the  Reb  and  the  Fogara,  which  flow 
Alps  in  Switzerland.  On  the  west  aide  of  the  mountain^  is  across  the  plain,  the  countiy  is  fertile,  having  a fine  soil 
the  Plain  of  Entshetquab,  which  has  a good  soil,  and  is  of  black  mould.  'Fbu  district  is  well  populated.  Beaides 
suitable  both  for  pasture  and  growing  grain.  The  moon  the  streams  just  mentioned,  several  others,  having  the 
temperature  of  this  re^on  for  July,  August,  and  September  common  name  of  Gumdn,  water  the  Plain  of  Biegemider. 
1682,  as  determined  by  Riippel,  was  nearly  the  same,  or  They  take  their  rise  in  the  high  range  of  Mount  Guam, 
about  55*.  West  of  Entsbetquab  is  the  Plain  of  Woggbera,  which  bounds  the  basin  of  Lake  Tzana  to  the  E.  or  S.E. 
one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  with  excellent  The  mountains  rise  very  abruptly  from  the  Plain  of  Biege~ 
pasturam,  and  proaucing  good  crops'  of  grain.  The  streams  mider.  Their  elevation' is  from  7000  to  8000  feet ; Dr.  B^« 
which  drain  this  province  are  tributaries  of  the  Bellegas.  assigns  the  latter  elevation  to  the  Pass  of  Cbainma  Maragfia, 
The  rocks  of  the  tdble-Iand  of  Wc^hera  are  of  volcanic  the  former  to  the  plain  on  the  north  of  Mount  Malta, 
origin.  To  the  north  of  it  is  the  Plam  of  Adarn,  which  is  Mount  Melza  is  a cross  ridge  of  the  range  of  mountaina 
of  much  lower  elevation  than  Wogghera,  the  latter  being  which  forme  the  water-shed  between  l.ake  Tzana  and  the 
about  8000  feet,  and  the  former  not  more  than  4000  feet,  Tacazt^.  The  river  Reb  takes  its  rise  somewhat  to  the 
which  indicates  an  approach  to  the  Valley  of  the  Tacazz^.  south  of  Melza.  Dr.  Beke,  on  his  route  to  Massdwah, 
The  road  between  these  two  plains  lies  through  the  Pass  of  passed  over  the  mountains  of  Biegemider;  ha  describes  the 
Lamalmon.  Tlie  streams  wnicb  drain  Adai^  run  N.W.  country  east  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Tzana,  as  a mass  of  mo>un-> 
throu^  the  plain  into  the  Tacazz^.  At  the  upper  part  of  tains  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  getting  more  barren  ai^ 
the  plain,  there  are  rolcanic  hills ; in  the  lower  part,  the  desolate  the  further  one  proceeds,  and  speaks  of  it  as  scantily 
country  is  flat,  with  a soil  of  mould,  resting  on  sandstone,  pwpled  and  little  cultivated. 

West  of  Adargaare  the  provinces  of  WaldubU  and  Walkeit,  Tlie  Plain  of  Mi6c^  (Maisha,Matoha),  partof  theprariiMe 
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of  thot  same,  exlendo  from  Dingelber,  on  tho  sooth* 

••do  of  Lake  Tuma,  to  the  •oath-eastern  comer  of  the  lake. 
It  widens  os  it  proceeds  from  the  former  to  the  latter  point. 
Where  it  reachee  the  Abai  River,  it  ia  20  miles  wide,  ex- 
tending from  the  lake  to  the  conflaeoce  of  the  Abai  with 
the  K^ti.  This  plain  is  very  fertile,  but  also  very  flat,  and 
eooseqnently  not  healthy.  Behind  the  low  f^und,  and 
between  it  and  the  ToIm  Waha  Mountains,  u terrenes  a 
hilly  tract,  the  soil  of  which  consists  of  decomposed  volcanic 
matter,  and  is  therefore  very  fertile.  Between  this  hilly 
6wci  and  the  mountain-mnfe,  are  eporudic  mountaiu  sum- 
mits, with  intervening  valleys;  the  most  remarkable  are 
Lij^bera  and  Amidainit. 

We  have  now  described  the  basiii  of  the  Lake  Tzana. 
The  eouthem  portion  of  Amhara  remains  to  be  noticed. 
This  part  of  Amhara  is  bounded  by  the  rivers  Abai  and 
Bahr^I-Azrek  on  the  south  and  west,  and  by  a line  drawn 
timni^h  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Tzana  on  the 
north.  The  river  Abai  rises  near  11*  N.  1st.  and  37*  E.  loo^., 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Giesh,  in  a swamp  fall  of  sprin|^. 
The  elevation  of  Mount  Giesh,  from  the  sides  of  which 
•ereral  streams  besides  the  Abai  take  tbdr  rise,  is  9600  foot; 
ihat  of  the  springs  of  the  Abai  is  8600  feet. 

Abai,  the  Abyssinian  name  of  t^  river,  is  interpreted  by 
some  .Parent— as  if  it  were  the  seme  ns  the  Arabic  word 
Ahow,  fother ; but  this  is  at  least  doubtful,  and  those  who 
acre  deposed  to  look  for  Sanscrit  roots  in  the  language  of 
^3B  country',  might  connect  Abai  with  the  Sanscrit  Ap, 
water.  The  tirst  account  of  the  springs  of  the  Nile  is  w 
Father  Peter  Paez,  from  whose  unpublished  MS.  Kircber^s 
•ocount  is  taken ; and  this  agrees  with  the  account  of 
Or^ory,  the  Abyssinian,  wbicn  Ludolf  bad  directly  from 
Urn  (a.d.  1657).  Paez  visited  tliem  in  1616.  Mr.  Bruce 
visited  them  in  1770,  and  puts  them  in  N.  1st.  10*  59^  26''', 
sod  £.  long.  36*  65'  30" ; ^ring  at  the  same  time  a much 
more  minute  account  of  them  tnan  that  in  Kircher,  which 
is  not  very  clear.  One  of  the  worst  blots  on  the  fome  of 
Bruce,  is  the  attempt  which  he  made  to  deprive  Paez  of  the 
merit  of  having  anticipated  him  in  the  discovery  of  the 
sources  of  the  Absl,  or,  as  be  supposed,  of  the  Nile.  The 
sources  of  the  Abai  have  been  visited  siuce  Bruce’s  time  by 
many  tinvellers.  After  a north  and  north-eastern  course 
of  alioat  70  miles,  it  enters  the  Lake  of  Dembea  on  the  west 
tide,  baring  descended  about  40  feet  a mile.  It  has,  as 
might  be  sapposed,  a very  rapid  current,  and  several  cata- 
ticts  of  no  great  elevation,  one  of  which  was  visited  by 
Brace,  and  another  he  had  neard  of.  In  its  course  to  Lake 
liana  or  Dembea,  the  Abai  receives  several  streams.  The 
|mdpal  of  these  is  the  Jemma,  which  rises  on  the  northern 
ndeot  Mount  Mizon,  and  flows  northwards  between  Mount 
Lijambera  and  Mount  Amidamit.  The  Abai  flows  in  an 
easterly  direction  through  Lake  Tzana,  in  which  its  current 
is  distinctly  visible,  and  flows  out  of  the  lake  at  its  north- 
east comer.  About  16  miles  down  from  the  mouth  of  the 
lake:  the  Abai  is  joined  on  its  left  bank  by  the  Alata,  a 
anall  stream,  but  entitled  to  particular  mention,  on  account 
of  its  proximity  to  the  Cataract  of  Tis  Esdt,  or  the  Smoke 
of  Fire,  which  Europeans,  from  Father  Jerome  Lobo  down- 
wards, have  called  the 'Cataract  of  Alata,'  after  its  name. 
About  half  a mile  east  from  the  fall,  there  is  a bridge  where 
the  river  runs  with  gr^  violence  through  a deep,  narrow 
fiasure  in  the  rock,  which  immediately  atMve  the  bridge  is 
not  above  two  yards  acroes.  The  rapids  extend  up  to  the 
Fall  of  Alata.  Dr.  Beke  thus  describes  the  Tis  Esat : ' The 
river,  gliding  through  a fine  gprassy  plain  between  a line  of 
dark  foliage  on  each  ride,  its  smooth  surface  being  disturbed 
Iw  only  a few  ripples— for  so  some  sHght  rapids  appear  in 
t&e  di^nce— falls  at  once  perpendicularly  over  the  iMge  of 
die  rock  which  crosses  its  course,  and  is  lost  to  sight,  whilst 
in  its  place  arise  volumes  of  vapour  having  precisely  the 
appearance  of  smoke;  hence  the  highly  expressive  and 
poracnl  name  mven  to  the  cataract  by  Ae  inhabitants,  of  Tis 
or  the  smoke  of  Fire.  I wras  told  that  by  descend- 
ing into  the  deep  ravine  into  which  the  river  falls,  a view 
below  mignt  be  obtained;  but  independently  of  its 
bring  late,  wbicn  rendered  my  immediate  return  expedient, 
I felt  no  bicUuation  to  dispel  the  charm  which  tM  view 
above  leares  on  the  imagination  by  going  to  see  a common 
waterfall.’  The  height  of  the  fall  was  given  by  the  people  of 
the  place  at  60  or70  cubits — that  ia,  about  100  feet.  Somewhat 
las  than  30  miles  further  down,  is  another  bridge,  called  the 
Bridge  of  Andnbiet,  or  the  Broken  Bridge,  from  its  rained 
condmon.  This  bridge  is  on  the  high  road  from  B6eo  to 


Kageoud«.  It  has  nine  arebsa:  tho  «enCre  on^  60  fosi 
wide,  spans  the  river ; the  others— three  on  the  Oojam  or 
southern  bank,  and  five  on  the  Biegemider  bank — serve  for 
the  approarii  on  either  side.  The  bridge  ha^  no  parapet, 
and  is  about  12  feet  broad.  It  is  built  of  rough  stones  and 
lime ; the  arches  are  turned  in  large  flat  bncks.  It  was 
erects  ^ the  Porpiguesc  in  the  reign,  it  ia  said,  of  llatxie 
F4aii.  The  centre  and  the  fint  northern  arch  have  been 
sprang,  and  the  ruins  lie  in  the  river;  Ras  Fisil,  who 
ruled  these  prorinoee  in  Uie  time  of  Bruce,  is  suppo^  to 
have  been  tne  author  of  this  deatruction.  At  the  Broken 
Bridge,  tbe  elevation  of  the  Abai  is  about  3860  feet,  and 
therefore  it  has  desoended  2260  feet  in  a course  of  40  miles, 
which  gives  66  feet  per  mile.  About  10*46'  N.  1st.,  the  Abai 
receiva  from  the  east  the  large  river  Basbilo,  which  ooUecte 
tbe  waters  of  the  aacierU  pruciMe  of  Amhara.  It  rieea  at 
the  oorthem  foot  of  Mount  Sagaral,  at  the  extreme  eastern 
edge  of  the  table-land,  near  the  sources  of  the  Milli  and 
the  Berkon^  which  flow  in  an  opposite  direction  towards  the 
Hawasb.  Further  south,  tbe  Abai  receive  the  W ilaka  or 
Sbonkura;  and  where  it  begins  to  turn  towards  the  west,  it 
receives  cm  its  left  bank  uie  Jamma,  one  of  its  larg^ 
tributaries.  This  river  drains  a large  tract  of  country  to 
Um  east  of  the  Abai,  as  for  as  the  western  flank  of  tbe 
Cbakka  Mountains.  Both  the  Jamma  and  tbe  Baahilo  were 
first  made  known  by  the  Portugueee.  Just  before  tbe 
junction  of  tbe  Jamma,  tbe  Abai  was  found  by  Dr.  Beke  to  be 
a little  under  3000  feet  in  elevation,  which  gives  a fall  of  only 
860  feet  from  the  Broken  Bridge,  a distance  of  above  IQO 
miles.  At  Melka  Kuki— that  is,  Ford  of  Kuki— be  found  the 
elevation  2815  feet,  the  distance  from  the  Jamma  being 
atNTut  60  miles.  In  its  course  after  tbe  junction  with  the 
Jamma,  tbe  Abai  receives  numenmi  streams  on  both  aides; 
those  from  the  north  or  Uqjam  bsnk  being  for  tbe  most 
part  inconsiderable,  whilst  those  from  the  south,  which 
wster  the  countries  of  the  Qalla  tribes,  are  much  forger. 
The  chief  of  the  latter  rivers  are  the  Mogur,  from  the 
Mountains  of  Salala,  from  the  opposite  flank  of  which 
descend  tributarica  of  the  Hawaah— the  Guder,  the  Agul, 
and  tbe  Dibuk. 

Tbe  question  has  been  asked  and  discussed— are  the  Abai 
and  the  Bafar-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile,  identicolf  Bruce  not 
only  took  for  granted  that  the  Abai  was  ooo  of  the  branches 
of  the  Nile,  but  believed  that  it  was  the  main  stream.  The 
latter  position  was  subsequently  abandoned  by  all ; but  it  has 
been  generally  held  that  tbe  Abei  is  identicei  with  the  Blue 
Nile.  Dr.  IMce,  in  an  article  in  the  London  Qeogruphieal 
Journal,  vol.  xvii.  part  1,  maintains  that  not  the  Abai,  but 
the  Deaheea,  which  comes  from  the  south,  and  is  met  by 
the  Abai  in  10*  80'  N.  lat.  and  86*  E.  long.,  is  the  Bahr- 
el-Azrek : and  states  the  natives  never  apply  the 
name  Nile  to  any  other  river  than  the  Babr-el-Aoiad,  or 
White  Nile.  We  must  refer  those  who  desire  to  know 
fully  the  grounds  of  this  opinioa,  to  the  article  above 
mentioned.  The  general  nature  of  his  argument  is  to  tbe 
effect,  that  tbe  Bahr-el-Azrek  has  been  traced  further  south 
than  the  asoertawd  eotrrsis  eoutbern  limit  of  the  course  of 
tbe  Abai.  Dr.  Beke  determined  this  limit  at  9°  62',  near  tbe 
Ford  of  Melka  Kuki,  in  37*  30'  £.  long.,  whilst  the  Aarek 
has  been  traced  to  9*  36'.  He  concludes : ' It  is  physically 
impossible  for  a river  in  this  position,  and  with  this  course, 
to  M the  upper  portion  of  the  Bahr-el-Axrek,  which  was 
traced  by  Russeg^r  as  far  southwards  as  0*  36'  N.  lot.,  and 
there  found  to  come  from  still  further  south.' 

The  whole  of  the  peninsula  encircled  by  tbe  Abei  and 
the  Zingini  is  known  by  the  name  of  Gojara,  though  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  distinguiih  the  various  provinoee 
by  diffiu«nt  names— *aa  Gqjam,  Damot,  Enabsie,  he.  Near 
the  centre  of  this  peninsula,  there  is  a range  of  mountains 
running  in  a general  direction  from  W.N.W'.  to  E.S.E., 
extending  with  varying  elevation  from  Mount  Yekandach, 
near  the  Abai,  in  tbe  jwvince  of  Enabsie,  to  3Iount  Eshiti, 
l^ond  the  Zingini.  The  most  elevated  portion  of  this  range 
lies  between  37*  20'  and  37*  60'  £.  long.,  and  bears  the  name 
of  the  Talba  Waha  Mountains.  To  the  west  of  these  moun- 
tains,  the  most  prominent  summits  are  Mount  Lichema, 
Mount  Giesh,  Mount  Atub,  Mount  Barf,  and  Mount 
Eehiti.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  which  run  north 
into  tbe  l^e  Tzana,  all  the  streams  which  rise  on  the 
banks  of  this  range  run  like  radii  of  a circle  from  its  centre 
towards  the  river  A bai.  They  are  very  numerous,  but  not  of 
large  vtdume.  The  summit  of  the  pass  over  this  range, 
tbi^gh  which  the  road  from  B6so  to  Biegemider  runs,  was 
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estinuted  bv  Dr.  Beke  to  hove  an  deration  of  abore  11,000. 
Mount  Goera  be  found  to  be  8500  feet.  At  this  latter  place 
be  found  the  r^etation  to  con.aist  in  great  pert  of  beatbe 
and  feme : at  the  auinmit  of  tbe  paas  there  waa  nothing 
but  stunted  graaa,  and  tbe  plant  Jibdrroa.  Hoar>frost  lay 
on  the  ground,  and  ice  bned  tbe  brooks,  on  tbe  8tb  of 
November. 

We  have  already  described  that  part  of  tbe  peninsula 
lying  to  tbe  north  of  Talba  Waha,  called  the  Plain  of 
Mi^ha.  The  district  south  of  the  range  is  divided  into  two 
parts— the  Plain  of  Gojam  and  the  Plain  of  Damot.  The 
river  Godieb,  a tributary  of  the  Bir,  forms  the  boundary 
between  these  provinces.  Tbe  breadth  of  the  district 
included  in  these  provinces  moy  be  about  60  miles,  of  which 
«ne>tbird  is  occupied  by  a central  plateau,  one^third  by  the 
slope  towarda  the  river  Aboi,  and  one«third  by  the  hilly 
tract  adjacent  to  the  Talba  Wabe  Mountains.  Tbe  table- 
land has  an  elevation  of  from  5000  to  6000  feet;  the  Abai  in 
its  course,  along  the  southern  boundary  of  Gojam  (used  iu 
the  wide  sense),  has  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  8000  feet. 
Hence  the  streams  which  run  south  from  the  roots  of  the 
mountains  of  Gojam,  descend  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  20 
miles.  Their  course  down  tbe  declivity  is  almost  a continu- 
ous cataract,  and  their  beds  have  been  excavated  to  a great 
dep^  below  the  general  level  of  the  surface. 

The  greater  part  of  tbe  province  of  Gojam  is  an  exten- 
sive pa.vy  plain,  without  trees,  excepting  the  small  groves, 
which  always  surround  churches,  ana  with  very  little  popu- 
lation or  cultivation.  Ddmot,  on  tbe  contrary,  is  poesesaed 
both  of  fertility  and  beauty.  It  has  a genUy  undulating  i 
surface,  and  is  copiously  studded  with  fine  trees,  some  of  j 
them  of  condderable  size.  It  is  well  people^  and  numerous 
villages  are  scattered  over  the  country.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  of  Damot  have  a worse  character  than  those  of 
Gojam.  This  is  owing  to  the  prejudice  arising  from  the 
behef  that  they  are  addicted  to  witchcraft.  Dr.  Beke 
ascribes  tbe  symptoms  on  which  tbe  charge  of  witchcraft 
is  founded,  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  rheumatic  com- 
plaints in  Damot ; the  people  ascribing  these  complaints  to 
the  ill-will  of  bu^.  Dr.  Beke  contrasts  the  country  of 
the  peninsula  of  Gojam  with  that  of  Tigro,  giving  a pre- 
ference to  the  former.  He  remarks  that  the  gnmd  cause  of 
the  superiority  of  the  peninsula  of  Gojam  appears  to  be, 
that  the  elevated  mountains  in  the  centre  of  it  collect  the 
waters  of  the  heavens  more  or  less  at  all  seasons  of  tbe  year, 
80  that  the  numerous  rivers  descending  from  them,  although 
they  decrease  considerably  in  the  uy  season,  ore  never 
quite  dry. 

West  of  the  Zingini,  and  between  it  and  the  river 
Durra,  lies  the  region  of  Agaumider.  Tbe  Zingini,  where 
Beke  crossed  it,  opposite  the  district  of  Tummabi,  was 
about  30  yards  broad,  but  of  no  depth.  Its  bed  is  composed 
of  volcanic  rocks ; the  soil  of  tbe  country  also  which 
stretches  along  its  banks  exhibits  unequivocal  aigns  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  is  consequently  very  fertile.  In  fact, 
the  whole  country  seems  to  be  of  volcanic  origin:  the 
mountains  often  assume  the  appearance  of  cones,  or  high- 
pointed  domes.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  country 
passed  through  bv  Beke  ou  his  journey  through  Agaumider, 
tv  the  districts  of  Askuna,  Ban,  and  6anja.  The  sur&ce  of 
tois  volcanic  region  is  very  much  broken.  The  districts  of 
Aaktina  and  Banja,  for  example,  are  basins  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  mountains.  The  most  remarkable  of  all 
these  conical  summits  is  that  of  Fudi,  which  towers  far 
above  the  others.  It  is  in  about  11*  6''  N.  lat.,  and  36*  35' 
£.  long. 

'^e  people  of  Agaumider,  so  called  in  Amharic— tbe 
native  name  is  Agb^hi — in  appearance,  dress,  manners, 
and  religion,  do  not  differ  from  tne  rest  of  the  Abysainians, 
with  whom  they  have  for  a long  time  been  incorporated. 
They  say  that  their  original  country  w'as  Lasts.  There 
are  also  in  this  country' Falsiehes  or  Jews,  who  are  mostly 
weavers,  some  few  are  smiths,  and  the  women  are  potters. 
Dr.  Beke  thinks  that  the  Falasbes  and  the  Agous  are  tbe 
remains  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia,  displaced  in 
the  course  of  ages  by  settlers  from  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  or  by  invaders  from  the  .south.  West  of  tbe 
Durra  lies  the  country  of  tbe  Shankalas  or  N ubas,  who  ore 
n^Toes.  From  this  region  comes  the  slave  population  of 
Anumider,  where  slaves  are  very  numerous,  and  also  that 
of  Damot  and  Gojam.  They  are  captured  ^ armed  expe- 
ditions into  their  country.  West  of  the  Shankalas  is  a 
Qalla  tribe,  called  Wambera,  who  are  also  captured  in 
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is  the  country  of  Ginjar,  innabited  by  Mohammedan  blacks, 
whose  linguae  is  a corrupt  Arabic.  Their  country  is  sub- 
ject to  inroads  from  Kuara  and  Dembea,  and  furnishes 
many  slaves  to  tbe  market  of  Gondar.  The  chief  towns  of 
the  peninsula  are — in  Gojam,  Yaush,  and  Yejubbi,  and  in 
Damot,  Burie,  and  Gudera.  Yuush  is  a lar^  town,  and 
contains  tbe  monastery  of  St.  Michsel.  It  is  rituated  in  a 
level  tract  at  the  foot  of  the  first  strp  in  the  descent  to  tbe 
Abai.  This  tract  is,  in  its  lower  port,  around  Zaush,  moetly 
under  cultivation.  Yejubbi  is  situat^  about  two  hours  to 
the  west  of  Zuush;  it  is  a large  commercial  town.  Near 
it  is  tbe  market-place  (not  town)  of  Baso.  Burie  was 
formerly  the  cspital  of  Damot,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Dejazmacbea,  but  it  has  been  supplanted  by  Gudera. 
Burie  consists  of  three  villages,  distant  from  each  other 
half  a mile,  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Isi<er,  which  contain  the 
three  churches  of  St.  Abbo,  St.  John,  and  St.  Michael. 
Gudera  is  plained  on  a mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  rising  out  of 
a plain,  wmch  during  the  rains  is  mostly  covei^  with 
water,  and  then  forms  an  extension  of  a lake  to  the  east  of 
tbe  place.  This  plain  lies  at  the  base  of  the  low  ridge  which 
connects  Mounts  Licbema  and  Oiesh. 

Dr.  Beke,  who  in  1841  and  1842  passed  a whole  year  in 
the  peninsula  of  the  Aboi,  has  given  an  account  of  the 
seasons,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  rains  are  more 
heavy  and  continual  there  than  in  the  Plain  of  Gondar. 
At  tbe  latter  place,  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  was,  in  1770, 
35*5  inches,  and  In  1771,  41*3  inches. 

Skoa. — This  division  of  Abyssinia  includes  the  country 
bounded  by  the  Hawash  on  tbe  S.  and  S.E. ; by  the 
Berkona,  a tributary  of  the  Hawasb,  on  the  N. ; and  by  the 
Woncbit,  an  affluent  of  the  Jamma,  on  the  N.W.  The 
whole  of  Sboa  is  drained  by  the  Jamma,  on  affluent  of  the 
Aboi,  and  by  the  Hewash,  which  pours  its  waters  into  Lake 
Abhebbad,  iu  about  41*  50'  £.  long.  The  water-shed  between 
these  two  rivers  is  but  imperfectly  known  ; that  part  of  it 
which  lies  between  AnkoW  andT  Koh-Fara  in  Gedem,  a 
distance  of  about  60  miles  from  north  to  south,  has  become 
known  through  the  routes  made  by  Dr.  Beke  in  that  direction. 

I Here  the  edge  of  the  table-land  rises  with  a steep  ascent 
I from  the  low  country  bordering  the  west  bank  of  the 
I Hawash,  to  a height  of  from  6000  to  9000  feet.  At  Melka 
Kuya,  where  the  road  from  Tsjurrab  to  Ankober  crosses  the 
Hawash,  that  river  has  an  elevation  of  about  2200  feet ; 
whilst  the  summit  of  tbe  ascent  of  tbe  Chskka  Mountains 
behind  Ankober,  is  about  9000  feet,  which  gives  a rise  of 
more  than  1 mile  to  a distance  of  38  miles.  Dr.  Beke 
describes  the  country  he  traversed  as  varying  in  character 
from  the  most  complete  sterility  to  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation.  He  speaks  of  large  plantations  nf  capsicums 
and  of  excellent  cotton,  of  rich  com-fields  and  fertile 
meadows,  the  whole  studded  with  trees,  and  divided  by 
hedgerows  of  jasmine,  roses,  and  honeysuckle.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  Sebcha  on  tbe  water-shed,  in  10*  11'  N.  lit., 
the  surface  is  a swampy  moor,  with  low  mountain-peaks  on 
either  side.  On  his  loumey  northwards,  Dr.  Beke  crossed 
numerous  streams  wmch  ran  eastwards  to  the  Hawash  : on 
his  return  to  Aukubar,  he  kept  to  the  west  of  the  water-aned, 
and  crossed  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Jamma. 

At  its  junction  with  the  Abai,  the  Jamma  is  less  than 
3000  feet  above  the  sea ; south  and  east  of  this  point,  tbe 
country  mdually  attains  an  elevation  of  from  9000  to  10,000 
feet.  The  descent  of  the  table-land  on  tbe  east,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Jamma,  is,  as  already  remarked,  very  steep ; 
on  the  south,  however,  the  descent  to  the  volley  of  tne 
Hawash  is  more  gradual.  Tbe  rivers  which  water  Shoa  in 
the  eastern  port  of  the  table-land,  are  dry  during  some 
mouths  of  tne  ytai ; those  m the  western  part,  on  the 
contrary,  fiow  all  the  year  round.  ITie  former  r^on  is 
almost  destitute  of  trees ; the  latter  abounds  in  forests. 
Towards  the  sources  of  the  Hawash,  the  whole  country'  is 
almost  one  forest,  where  elephants  and  buffaloes  freely  roam. 
The  number  of  the  tributaries  of  the  two  main  rivers  is 
great,  particularly  those  of  tbe  Jamma  coming  from  the 
south.  These  streams  have  cut  up  the  surface  of  tbe 
declivity  which  slopes  towards  the  Jamma  by  deep  ravines, 
thus  giving  to  the  country  when  aeen  from  tlie  river  a 
mountainous  appearance. 

Ankobar,  the  capital  of  Show,  is  situated  in  9*  34'  N.  lat. 
and  39*  55'  E.  long.  It  is  built  ou  two  wooded  hills ; the 
northern  one  strongly  p^lsaded,  being  exclusively  occupied 
by  the  residence  of  the  King  and  its  numerous  out-buildings ; 
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(be  eoQthem,  thickly  cloM«red  with  houMt,  fonning  the 
ctpitol  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa.  The  houAes  ore  con- 
structed chiefly  of  wood,  with  conical  thatched  rooC),  and 
tre  generally  surrounded  with  a garden. 

Ankobar  is  8200  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.  West 
of  it  a day’s  journey,  is  Angollala,  situated  in  an  undu- 
Istiog  plain,  at  an  elevation  of  6400  feet  above  the  sea. 
Ihe  climte  of  the  region  around  Ankobar  is  compared  with 
that  of  spring  or  autumn  in  England.  Travellers  compare 
the  country  between  Ankobar  and  Angollala  to  the  AIpe, 
ipeaking  of  Alpine  air  and  Alpine  plants.  The  kingdom 
of  ?boa  alone  in  all  Abyssinia  poaseasea  security  and 
itability.  In  other  parts,  political  divisions  are  continu* 
al!r  changing;  and  what  were  towns  a year  or  two 
in,  JMj  now  be  towns  no  more.  Wherever  a ruler 
OKom  to  make  hia  residence,  a town  arises;  when  he 
departs,  it  vanishes.  This  dependence  of  a town’s  existence 
CO  the  influence  of  the  court,  holds  true  in  part  even  of 
Qcodar,  Antalo,  and  Adowa.  These  ore  only  the  shadows 
of  what  they  have  been,  although  Gonder  is  still  a place 
of  some  consequence,  being  the  residence  of  the  nominal 
mpenr.  For  more  than  a century,  Abysoinia,  with 
exception  of  Shoo,  bos  been  bordering  on  anarchy,  llie 
XqriU)  or  emperor,  is  a mere  pi^pet,  with  a yearly  pension 
d 300  dollars,  and  part  of  the  Excise  levied  on  butter  sold 
ia  the  market  of  Goudar.  The  wars,  which  rage  continu- 
iDv,  injure  the  country,  and  thin  the  population.  'I*be 
h^om  of  Shoa,  though  of  modem  date,  has  already 
scou^  coiuistency  and  power. 

We  shall  conclude  our  topographical  notice  of  Abyaeinia 
vith  a few  sentences  on  the  regions  adjacent  to  Shoa  on 
(be  Dorth. 

The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Boshilo,  a tributary 
ii  the  Abai,  and  reaching  to  the  region  in  which  are  the 
of  the  Tacazz^,  is  at  present  in  possession  of  the 
Wollo  Gaiks.  This  coun^  comprebeilds  the  ancient 
prorisce  of  Anahara.  It  is  a table-land  of  very  high 
deration,  and  some  parts  are  a coroulete  wildemeas,  whmt 
other  parts  have  go<M  pastures,  ana  are  lit  for  cultivation. 
But  of  the  water-sned,  between  the  Hawasb  and  the  Tacazze, 
(be  couDtry,  called  Angot,  is  in  possession  of  the  Yejjoos,  who 
^eak  Afflbaric,  and  are  either  Christians  or  Mohammedans. 
Near  the  southern  limit  of  their  country  is  Lake  Haik,  in 
which  there  is  an  island  with  a famous  monastery. 

The  table-land  of  Abyssinia  is  characterised  hyan  extra- 
oriintry  depression  of  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  ^ey  begin 
to  break  from  the  level  by  fissures  in  the  surface ; at  l&st 
nely  I few  yards  in  width,  and  gradually  open  to  the  extent 
of  KTcnl  nuJes,  forming  cataracts  of  100  feet,  or  even  much 
wan  in  height,  and  continuiag  down-  a succession  of  falls 
ud  rapids,  so  as  to  descend  several  thousand  feet  in  a few 
miles.  Our  deecription  of  the  Abai  and  Tacazze  may  be 
rriOTed  to  for  examples. 

Another  pKuliarity  is  the  suddenness  of  the  rise  and  fall 

the  Abjasinian  rivers,  'fhe  following  from  Bruce,  refer- 
to  the  Taranta  Pass,  will  illustrate  this  phenomenon 
The  river  scarcely  ran  at  our  passing  it;  when,  all  on  a 
■uideQ,  we  beard  a noke  on  the  mountains  above,  louder 
than  the  loudest  thunder.  Our  guides  on  this  flew  to 
(heir  bt^fige,  and  removed  it  to  the  top  of  the  green  hill, 
which  was  no  sooner  done  than  we  saw  the  river  coming 
hwn  in  a stream  about  the  height  of  a men,  and  the 
^wndth  of  the  whole  bed  it  used  to  occupy.’  Another 
fmirkible  characteristic  is  the  gnat  number  of  hill-forts, 
it  .Ifflbos,  as  they  are  called,  wmch  often  rise  with  steep 
^ almost  inaccessible,  except  by  a few  paths ; on  the  top 
^ sometimes  display  a level  surface  of  considerable  extent. 
-Muy  of  these  nunor  elevations  are  formed  of  sandstone, 
in  horizontal  masses,  which  have  been  split  or  worn 
Iowa  vertically,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a castellated  appear- 
*90.  Salt  describes  Devra  Damo,  north-east  of  Adowa,  as 
^pletely  scarped  on  everv’  side,  with  one  path  leading  up 
*0  it,  and  in  uis,  as  well  as  in  its  general  appearance, 
^’taoDbling  the  hill-forts  of  India. 

Productions. — Though  a tropical  country,  Abyrainia  re- 
'^hles  the  temperate  r^ons  in  its  productions,  especially 
m vegetable  products.  'Hiis  is  owing  to  its  elevation.  No 
ladun  groin  is  found  except  mttff  (Seaamum  Orientole),  and 
it  u scarce.  Wheat  and  barley  are  grown  extensively, 
^ litter  especially,  as  it  is  the  only  com  given  to  horses 
mules.  Of  leguminous  vegetables,  the  chief  ore  teff, 
lupines,  lentils,  and  a kind  of  vetch,  whi^  is  eahm. 
A phiit,  moA,  is  much  cultivated  for  the  seed,  from  which 


is  got  a bod  oil.  Cotton  is  grown  in  the  lower  ports  of  the 
country,  os  in  Shiri,  Waldubbo,  and  Walkkeit.  Excellent 
gropes  grow  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  masses  east  of  Lake 
Tzana. 

The  usual  domestic  animals  are  found.  The  Sanga  oxen, 
found  south  of  Antalo,  ore  remarkable  for  tlie  great  size  of 
their  boms.  Block  sheep  are  numerous,  from  which  is  got 
the  skin  called  lovisa.  Wild  animals  of  all  descriptions  ore 
numerous.  The  tiger,  however,  is  not  found.  The  skin  of 
the  black  leopard  is  valuable,  and  is  sold  at  a l^h  price, 
being  worn  by  the  governors  of  the  provinces.  The  linger 
qusdmpeds  are  found  only  in  the  wildernesses,  which  extend 
both  on  the  south  and  north  sides  of  Abyssinia.  Tigre  is 
much  infested  with  locusts,  which  frequently  lay  waste  the 
fields. 

Abyssinia  is  poor  in  mmeraU : the  most  common  are 
iron  and  salt.  Iron-ore  is  founa  in  abundance  in  the 
mountains  of  Lasts ; it  is  worked,  and  is  of  good  quality. 
The  salt  is  found  in  the  salt-plain,  between  the  Red  Sm 
and  the  table-land.  Coffin  crossed  this  plain  in  1869.  It 
took  five  hours  to  cross  it;  and  the  traveller  was  pro- 
vided by  the  natives  with  sandals,  made  of  the  leaves  oi  the 
dwurf-polm,  which  are  always  u^  in  crossing  this  desert. 
For  about  half  a mile,  the  incrustation  was  slipfiery,  and 
broke  under  the  tread,  but  afterwards  Mr.  Coffin  found  it 
hard,  like  a rough  irregular  sheet  of  ice.  On  the  west  si^ 
he  found  the  Aoyaainiana  cutting  out  the  aalt  in  pieces  like 
a mower’s  whetstone,  which  is  done  with  tolerable  ease,  as 
it  lies  in  horizontal  flakes.  The  salt  near  the  surface  is  pure 
and  bard,  but  that  beneath  is  coarser,  and  requires  some 
exposure  to  the  air  before  it  is  hardened.  In  some  places 
the  salt  is  three  feet  deep;  but  in  general  at  the  depth  of 
two  feet,  it  is  too  much  mixed  with  earth  to  be  tit  for  use  in 
its  native  state.  This  district  supplies  all  Abyteinia  with 
salt.  This  salt,  cut  into  long  flot  pieces,  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal mediums  of  exchange  in  Abyninia;  its  valu^  of 
course,  increasing  the  further  it  is  carried  westward.  ‘In 
the  more  remote  ports  of  Ethiopia,’  says  Ludolf,  ' you  may 
buy  a good  mule  with  two  or  three  bricks  of  that  salt.’ — 
(S^  Hiippei  for  the  productions  of  Abyssinia.) 

With  respect  to  toe  population  of  Abyssinio,  no  definits 
statement,  only  a rough  approximation,  can  be  made.  From 
the  accounts  of  travellers,  we  may  estimate  it  at  present 
between  three  and  four  millions,  huppel  gives  the  area  of 
Abyssinia,  exclusive  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  at  270,000  sq. 
roil^.  The  kingdom  of  Shoa  has  about  12,000  sq.  miles. 
The  main  port  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Caucasian 
race,  and  have  features  similar  to  those  of  the  Bedouins  of 
Araoia.  Distinct  from  these  are  the  Gallas,  who,  however, 
are  not  negroes.  The  Gallas  form  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Shoa,  and  of  that  vast  extent  of  country,  as 
yet  little  known,  which  liea  south  of  the  Abai.  We  mtve 
already  mentiontd  that  the  Shankalas  constitute  the  negro 
population  of  Abyssinia.  The  Palaahes  and  Agous  belong 
to  the  Caucasian  type.  The  former  are  of  Hebrew  origin, 
but  have  adopted  a few  Christian  ceremonies.  They  occupy 
the  strongest  and  higheut  points  of  the  Sameu  Moun- 
tains^ and  have  done  much  damage  to  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  The  chief  language  in  Abyssinia  is  the  Geez 
or  Ethiopian.  [See  Ethiopia.]  It  is  a dead  longue;  the 
living  luugruoges  are  dialects  derived  from  it : these  diiJects 
are  fwr— the  Amharic,  that  of  Tigre,  that  of  Shoo,  and  that 
of  the  Yejioos.  These  dialects  ore  cloaely  connected,  and 
are  all  understood  by  those  to  whom  any  of  them  is  the 
native  tongue,  'fhe  Galla  language  ia  altogether  different. 
Dr.  Beke  collected  vocabularies  of  thirteen  languages  and 
dialects,  spoken  in  Abyssinia  and  the  countries  to  the  south. 

Of  the  manners  of  the  Abyesinians  of  Gondar,  we  have 
an  elaborate  picture  by  Bruce,  which  we  believe  to  be 
heightened  with  the  usual  colouring  of  that  traveller.  In 
his  eleventh  chapter  he  describes  a feast  of  the  higher 
classes,  in  which  a cow  or  bull  is  brought  to  the  door  ; the 
feet  are  tied;  the  skin  is  stripped  off  the  hind-quarters;  and 
the  flesh  is  cut  from  the  buttocks  in  solid  square  pieces. 
‘ The  prodigious  noise  the  animal  makes,’  adds  Mr.  Bnioe, 
with  tne  most  comical  eravity,  ‘ is  a sign^  for  the  company 
to  sit  down  to  table.’  The  licentious  termination  of  the  feast 
exceeds  anything  that  we  know  of  the  most  barbarous 
nations  of  tne  earth,  and  may  at  least  be  doubted  until  it  is 
confirmed.  As  to  the  Abyssinians  eating  raw  flesh  occa- 
sionally, or  even  frequently,  tAat  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
by  any  means  beyond  the  reach  of  probabihty ; and,  indeed, 
we  find  Mr.  Pearce  (see  Salt,  p.  296)  corroborating  the  fact 
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•0  ftr  u tbi»->that  some  bnitel  Lasta  aoldiera,  on  a maraud* 
in^  expeditiim,  while  driTine  a cow,  cut  two  steaks  from  the 
ramp,  which  they  devoured  mw,  to  satisfy  their  craving 
hunger.  The  animal  was  then  driven  on  to  the  camp, 
and  killed.  But  Mr.  Pearce,  who  bad  been  several  years 
in  Tigri,  never  heard  of  such  feasts  aa  Bruce  describes. 
Mr.  Salt,  when  he  was  in  Abyssinia,  met  with  a learned 
doctor  from  Gondar,  who  bod  known  Bruce,  and  spoke 
favourably  of  him.  The  feast  story,  however,  was  more 
th«n  he  would  admit,  and  be  expressed  great  abhorrence  at 
the  thought  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  allowed  that  the 
licendousnees  of  the  higher  orders  was  carried  much  further 
in  the  kingdom  of  Amhara  than  in  Tigr^.  Yet  Mr.  Salt 
met  with  many  young  men  at  Chelicut,  who  came  from 
Gondar,  w hose  dress  and  manners  creoted  a very  favourable 
impression ; and  be  savs : ' 1 have  reason  to  believe,  that  in 
general  people  of  'Figre  are  much  ruder  in  their  habits 
and  fiercer  in  disposition  than  those  of  Amhara.^  The  prince 
Kasimai  Yasous,  who  was  at  Chelicut  on  a visit  from  Gondar, 
had  superior  accomplishments  to  most  of  the  young  men  in 
the  country,  and  could  both  read  and  write  the  Geez  with 
great  facility. 

The  early  Portuguese  writers  allow  the  people  of  Narea 
the  first  rwk  among  the  Abyasinians  for  goM  manners ; 
while  their  account  of  the  people  of  'Figro  was  unfavourable, 
and  in  accordance  witli  that  of  Mr.  Salt.  Yet  this  traveller 
lived  three  weeks  at  Chelicut,  saw  the  Has  daily,  and  waa 
oftM  invited  to  bis  evening  reposts,  without  either  seeing  or 
bearing  of  any  of  the  indecencies  and  groesneM  which  Mr. 
Bruce  descril^.  Intoxication,  however,  is  common  at 
feasts.  The  Abyssinian  is  in  general  well  made,  and  some- 
times  handsome,  with  features  completely  Roman.  Thoee 
of  Narea  are  described  as  not  darker  than  the  Southern 
Europeans,  but  the  people  of  Abyssinia  in  general  are 
nearly  black.  They  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with 
the  negro  tribes,  as  they  have  neither  the  nose,  lips,  nor 
hair  that  characterise  tlie  people  of  Western  Africa.  It  is 
true,  that  some  of  those  whom  Bruce  saw  on  the  Taranta 
had  curly  heads  and  short  hair ; but  this  is  done  by  art, 
‘each  rntm  having  a wooden  stick  with  which  he  laya 
hold  of  the  lock,  and  twists  it  round  a screw,  till  it  curls 
in  the  form  he  desires.’  Mr.  Sait  saw,  on  one  occasion, 
the  Kos's  wife,  who  was  the  twister  of  the  Emperor,  ana 
be  describes  ‘ her  form  os  elegant,  though  small ; her 
features  were  regular;  and  having  fine  teeth  and  coal- 
black  hair,  she  might  in  any  country  have  been  esteemed 
handsome.' 

The  Abyssintons  even  now  are  not  without  authorv.  Mr. 
Salt  brought  to  England  a manuscript,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  Has’s  lost  campaign  agaiti!<t  the  Qalla,  which 
the  Has  himself  made  a present  of  to  Mr.  Salt.  The  history 
was  written  by  a court  scribe,  in  a style  very  complimentaiy 
to  his  master.  The  Has  bad  a jester  at  court,  whose  powers 
of  mimicry,  and  even  of  regular  acting,  were  of  a ver>'  high 
order.  A painter  was  also  m his  service:  and  Mr.  Salt  has 
given  (p.  3£^)  an  outline  of  one  of  his  sucjects,  representing 
a combat  between  some  mounted  Abyssinians  and  Galla, 
which  conveys  rather  a favourable  impression  of  this  artist’s 
skill.  'Hie  Abyssinians  are  generally  food  of  pictures,  with 
which*  they  line  the  inside  of  their  churches,  and  decorate 
their  chief  apartments,  when  they  can  procure  them. 

Commerce. commerce  of  Abyisinia  on  the  east  coast 
A carried  on  tlirough  Mossdwih  and  l^jurrah.  Of  course 
the  former  is  the  harbour  of  Tigre  and  Amhara,  the  latter 
of  Shoo  and  the  southern  countries.  Tajurrah  is  870  miles 
from  Ankobor,  by  the  caravan-rcsid.  The  route  by  this 
load  has  been  much  more  frequented  since  the  establisoment 
of  the  British  settlement  at  Aden.  [See  Aniui.]  The  great 
poportion  of  the  goods  imported  into  Abvsainia  is  con- 
sumed there.  Some  of  the  articles  imported  however,  do 
certainly  ]>nss  on  to  countries  south  of  the  Abai.  The 
market-place  for  the  commerce  of  these  countries  with 
Abyssinia  is  at  B&.'^o,  in  Gojam,  about  20  miles  north  of  the 
Al^i,  and  near  the  towns  of  Yaush  and  Yriubhi  already 
mentioned.  There  are  two  caravun-roads  from  B&so  to 
Gondar,  and  aUo  two  from  Gondar  to  Maas6wah.  From 
the  south  are  brought  sloves,  ivory,  gold,  iron,  cofiee,  civet, 
cloth,  cattle.  The  countnea  from  which  these  are  brought 
are  known  by  little  but  the  name;  but  future  travellers  will 
no  doubt  direct  their  efforts  to  the  exploration  of  that  larm 
region  lying  between  the  Abai  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  it 
has  alr^y  been  observed  that  the  currency  eonsiata  of 
pieces  of  iock*salt  ahi^ied  like  a whetstone.  These  pieces 


of  rock-salt  are  called  amoU.  With  regard  to  the  manu- 
factures of  the  Abyssinians,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  They 
do  not  excel  in  any  dejnrtment.  They  arc  not  yet  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  or  printing ; and  hence  the  copying 
of  manuscripts  has  become  a distinct  branch  of  industry. 
They  use  a kind  of  cane  for  a pen,  and  ropy  on  parchment. 
RUppel  praises  their  handwriting  as  v^  fine. 

(Bruce’s  Travels;  Lord  Valentia,  Votptffcs  and  Trareb 
to  India,  Ceylon,  the  Bed  Sea,  Abyssinia,  and  Bgypt ; Solt, 
Voyage  to  Abyssinia  and  Travels  into  the  Interior  of  that 
Counir^ ; Pearce,  Life  and  Adventures,  by  Hall ; Gobat, 
Jmrnai  of  a Three  Jeers’  Btsidencr  te  Abyssinia  ; Riippe), 
Iteise  m Abyssinien  ; Isenberg  and  Krapf,  Journals,  detailing 
their  proce^iig«  in  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  kc. ; Kiric,  Beport 
on  the  Haute  from  Ta^urra  to  Ank6betr,  in  London  Oeogra- 
phical  Journal,  vol.  xii. ; Beke,  Communications  respecting 
the  Geography  of  Southern  Abyssinia  (and  his  RotUe from 
Ankbbar  to  in  L.  G.  JoQrnal,  vol.  xii.;  Belie,  Cmi- 

tinuatim  of  Routes  in  Abyssinia,  in  L.  G.  Journal,  vol.  ziv.) 

ABYSSINIAN  CHHI8TIANS.— Tne  discovery  of  a 
body  of  Christians  in  so  remote  a country  excited,  in  no 
•mail  degree,  the  attention  of  Ruroi>e  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tuiT,  which  has  been  again  reriveu  by  Salt’s  last  mission, 
in  *1010.  From  the  ‘iWeek  Negushti,’  or  ‘Chronicle  of 
the  Abysrinian  Kings,’  combine<l  with  the  evidence  of  the 
eccleaiastical  writers,  we  learn  that  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced into  Abyseinia,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  by  Frumen- 
tius,  or  Fremonatoe,  as  the  chronicles  call  him.  Fnimentins, 
after  residing  some  years  in  the  country,  was  raised  by 
Athanasius,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to  the  dignity  of 
bishop.  He  arrived  in  Abvssiniu  perhaps  about  me  year 
A.D.  830,  and  proliably  in  tlie  reign  of  Uie  King  Aixanas, 
whose  name  still  exists  on  the  inscription  of  Axum.  It  is, 
however,  not  certain  to  which  king  of  the  Abyssinian  chro- 
nicles we  ought  to  apply  the  names  of  Aizanas  and  hia 
brother  Saizanas,  botn  of  which  occur  on  the  inscription, 
and  also  in  a letter  of  the  Km{>fror  ('unstantine,  addressed  to 
them  A.D.  S56.  When  the  Greek  merchant  Cosmos  visited 
Abyssinia,  a.d.  525,  it  was  completely  a Christian  county, 
and  well  provided  both  with  ministers  and  churches.  Of 
the  Abyssinian  churches,  which  probably  belong  to  the  ear- 
lier penods  of  their  conversion,  or  at  least  are  eight  or  nine 
bnnared  years  old,  there  are  still  some  remains.  The  most 
remarkable  is  Abuhasubha,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  which 
at  this  place  is  soft  and  easily  worked.  Tlie  PortugucMC 
AJvariz,  describes  ten  such  churches  as  these,  of  urhicb  he 
has  given  a plan,  and  one  of  them  is  probably  the  same  os 
that  which  Mr.  Pearce  visited  at  Juromada  Mariam.  (Salt, 
p.  302.)  The  great  church  at  Axum  i»  comparatively 
modern,  though  {muIs  of  it,  such  as  the  steps,  clearly  belong 
to  a prior  edifice.  Mr.  Salt  describes  the  well-built  remain.s 
of  a church,  or  monastery  near  Yahee,  which  he  assigns  to 
the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  ere. 

Tlie  monastic,  and  also  the  solitary  life,  spread  into  Abys- 
sinia from  the  deserts  of  the  Thebais,  and  when  the  Portu- 
guese Jesuits  entered  the  coimtrv’.  they  found  it  fuU  of  such 
devotees ; many  of  them  seemed,  nowever,  to  be  monks  only 
as  far  as  celibacy  was  concerned,  for  they  cultivated  the 
ground  and  lived  in  villages. 

Though  a king  of  Abyssinia,  Zareh  Jacob,  in  144,5,  sent 
an  ambassador  to  the  council  of  Florence,  very  little  waa 
known  of  the  countrj’  until  the  Portuguese  entered  it.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  explain  exactly  now  tlie  notion  of  an 
Asiatic  Christian  prince  residing  in  India,  under  the  name 
of  Prester  John,  got  abroad ; those  who  are  curious  may 
consult  Ludolf  (book  ii.  c.  1.)  and  the  first  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  Tellez.  However  this  may  be,  John  II.  of 
Portugal,  anxious  to  follow  up  the  Portuguese  schemes  of  die- 
covery,  and  to  discover  the  true  Prester  John,  sent  Peter  Coril- 
ham  and  Alfonso  Payva  to  find  him  out  wherever  he  waa. 
These  envoys  are  said  to  have  gone  as  far  as  India,  but  without 
snccees,  and  Payva  returned  home.  Covilham,  however,  hap- 
pening to  be  in  some  |>ort  of  the  Red  heard  of  a Christian 
prince  of  the  Abessines,whom  he  forthwith  concluded  must  be 
the  object  of  his  search ; and  accordingly  this  enterprising  man 
succeeded  in  reaching  [a.d.  1490)  the  court  of  the  Negus,  or 
king  of  Abyseima,  which  was  then  in  Shoa.  This  was  the 
b^rmning  of  that  connection  between  the  Abyssinians  and 
the  Portuguese,  which  continued  for  about  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  years;  but  during  this  long  period  the missioRaries 
had  one  leadii^  ide^  which  was  to  bring  over  the  Abra* 
dnkuis  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Peter  Paez,  who  entered  the 
coa&try  in  1609,  aotoally  prevailed  od  the  Emperor,  his  bro- 
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ther.  and  tbe  iK>blei«  publicly  to  deolaro  their  adhesion  to 
the  Chureb  Romo. 

Though  the  Jesuits  pursued  their  proselyting  practice  with 
such  pciiinacity,  thev  did  not  neglect  to  study  the  country 
itadf,  and,  arooidiagly,  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  our  first 
accounts  of  many  ps^  of  Abyssinia : and  for  some,  they  are 
tet  the  only  autWities.  A list  of  the  principal  works  of  the 
Portuguese  on  Abyssinia  is  given  by  Salt,  and  the  reader 
will  sec.  in  tbe  compilation  of  Ludolf,  and  the  abridg- 
ment of  Tellea,  how  much  we  are  indebt^  to  these  aealuus 
and  ctften  very  able  men. 

With  tbe  Christian  religion,  tbe  Abysainians  received  tbe 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  they  now  possess  in  the  ancient  Etbio- 
pic  venion,  made,  according  to  Ludolf,  from  tho  Gri‘ek  Sep* 
tuagint,  though  nothing  is  known  of  the  date  of  thU  vorsion. 
As  to  the  New  Tostament,  (says  Ludolf,)  no  entire  copy  Ivaa 
been  yet  brought  to  Europe.  Mr.  Bruce  brought  with  him 
from  Abyssinia  a complete  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  tbe 
Kthi<^  language,  and  also  a set  of  the  Abyssinian  Cbro* 
nicies.  The  Abysainians  divide  the  Scriptures,  which  they 
hsve  entire,  differently  from  what  we  do,  making  four  prin* 
opal  parts  of  the  Ok!  Testament,  and  mixing  what  we  eall 
the  Canonical  with  the  Apocryphal  books.  The  New  Te.sta- 
meat  is  also  divided  into  four  parts,  to  which  they  add  the 
Book  cd*  Revelations  as  a supplement  For  other  i^ormation 
respeoting  the  Abyssinian  liturgies,  and  the  religion  opi- 
aioDs  of  Um!  Abyasinians.  we  refer  to  Ludolf,  Book  iiL  chap. 
4,  5.  Ludolf  denies  tbe  existence  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  be- 
•auie  he  bad  only  seen  a spurious  copy.  A knave  who  got 
posaeaakm  of  an  Elhiopio  book,  wrote  the  name  of  Enoch  | 
upon  it  und  sold  it  to  Peireso  for  a considerable  sum  of  money, 
aM  this  was  tho  book  that  Ludolf  ssw.  Bruce  brought  home 
(bree  copies  of  the  book  of  Enoch ; one  of  which  be  gave  to 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  This  book  was  originally 
vTitten  in  Greek,  but  tbe  original  is  lost — all  but  one  large 
fragment  In  the  epistle  of  Jude  reference  is  made  to  the 
prophecies  of  Booeh ; and  Mr.  Bruce  says,  * tbe  quotation  is 
'ivord  for  word  the  same  in  tho  second  ebspter  of  the  book.' 
This,  however,  will  not  prove  the  gcnuinencas  of  the  pcophe- 
aes  of  Enoeb.  sa  Mr.  Bruce  has  very  well  argued.  An 
Kngliah  translation  of  the  book  of  Enoch  was  published  by 
Dr.  Lawrence,  Oxford,  1 823.  8vo. 

Tbe  High  Friest  (or  sole  bishop)  of  Abyssinia  is  called 
Almtia,  which  signifies  Our  Father ; and  os  Frumentius, 
tbe  first  bishop,  received  his  appointment  from  the  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  this  dignitary  lias,  probably,  always  been  s 
foreigner.  When  Mr.  Salt  was  in  Abyssinia  (IbiO),  tho 
Falriarch  of  Alexandria  had  just  sent  a Greek  as  Akuna, 
‘X  High  Priest,  who,  unfortunately,  died  of  on  epidemic  dis- 
order soon  aftn  his  arrival.  His  followers  were  going  bark 
to  Alexandria  to  see  if  they  could  get  a new  one  appointed. 
Tbe  King  is  the  bead  of  the  Church.  Pdygamy.  though 
not  allow^  by  the  eccleriastical  canon,  is  common  enough  in 
practice;  and  Mr.  Salt  mentions  an  instance  of  one  gentleman 
who  had  five  wives  at  once.  The  king,  of  course,  marries 
ts  many  os  be  pleases : the  clerg}',  also,  who  are  not  monks, 
aav  marry,  but  only  once.  A second  marriage  readers  them 
uDwortliy  of  their  sacred  office,  according  to  the  ancient 
'wooQs.  Ctreumdsion,  according  to  Bruce,  is  practised  in 
Abyssinia. 

It  would  appear,  from  what  we  know  of  the  Abysainian 
Cbureb,  that  its  priests,  at  present,  are  not  well  infurmod, 
bar  are  tbe  people  in  general  well  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
etpiesof  the  Christian  religion,  thougn  they  may  be  Chris- 
tians in  name ; yet  some  of  their  ceremonies  are  conducted 
vgfa  great  decency,  and  very  much  resemble  those  of  the 
Churra  of  England  'When  Mr.  Salt  stood  godfather  to  a 
boy  «ho  was  ^ptized  into  tbe  Christian  fait^  afier  naming 
the  child — George,  he  waa  requested  to  say  the  BcUef  and 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  * to  make  much  the  same  promisee  as 
tbcue  requiiwd  by  our  own  Church.'  The  head  priest  then 
wDsaed  tne  boy  on  tbe  forehead,  after  dipping  his  hojid  into 
tbe  water,  and  pronounced,  * George.  1 baptize  thee  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.' 

When  Salt  waa  at  Cbelicut,  Lent  waa  strictly  observed  for 
tfty>two  days,  and  no  Hesh  was  eaten  during  this  period, 
tboQgh  fish  and  ^-arious  dishes  were  always  plentiful  on  the 
tsMe:  the  people  always  fasted  till  sunset.  A feast  fol- 
loead  this  sev'ere  and  protracted  fast,  in  which  they  all 
waned  anxious  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  by  over-eating  and 
’hiaking. 

The  Saerament  is  also  administered  in  Abytrinia,  in  a 
*«y  decoceat  manner ; and  red*wino  made  of  a gmpe,  which 


is  common  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  is  used  on  the  ooea- 
sion.  Formerly,  (says  Mr.  Salt,)  if  a man  married  more 
than  one  wife,  lie  was  excluded  from  participating  in  this 
rite,  but  wealtli  aiul  power  have  induced  the  Church  to  relax 
its  aoverity  in  tltis  respect.  Marriage  itself,  in  Tigril, 
appears  a mere  civil  institution : tho  woman  keeps  her  name, 
and  the  parties  can  separate  whenever  they  agree  to  do  sa 
In  this  ease  tbe  woman  has  her  dowry  buck,  which  is  not  foF. 
feited  unless  sho  is  manifestly  guilty  of  adultery.  The  higher 
classes  are  subject  to  no  rule,  hut  what  may  bo  considered  as 
imposed  by  the  relatives  uf  the  insV  and  female.  The 
Abyssinians  bury  their  dead  immediately  afW  washing  and 
fumigating  the  Dody  with  incense:  while  the  liearcrs  are 
putting  it  ID  tbe  ground,  the  priests  recite  u fonu  of  prayer. 
Other  strange  ceremonies  that  follow  arc  described  by  Salt. 
— Ludtjl/'i  Hittory  of  Ktkiopia, — Bruce,  voh  y.  p.  4i2. — 
Salt's  Ahytiinia. 

ACA'CI A'TREK.  See  Roumta. 

ACA'CIA,  the  name  of  a plant  of  the  pea-trihk, 
mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  os  a usefiil  astringent  thorn, 
yielding  a white  transparent  gum.  The  account  given 
by  this  Greek  author,  meagre  as  it  U,  oocords  so  well  with 
the  gum-arabic  trees  of  niodeni  Egv  pt,  that  we  ean  scarcely 
doubt  their  identity.  Accordingly  it  is  to  these,  and  to 
others  closely  related  to  them,  that  the  classical  name  is 
still  applie<l. 

With  modem  botanists,  the  Acacia  is  an  extensive  genua 
of  trees  or  shrubby  plants,  inhabiting  the  tropical  parts  of 
both  tho  Old  and  New  World,  and,  in  a veiy  few  instances 
only,  extending  into  temperate  latitudes;  although  over  the 
whole  of  Australia,  and  its  depeodent  islands,  tho  species 
ore  spread  in  much  abundance. 

Home  of  the  specice  produce  catechu  and  gum-arabic ; the 
bark  of  others  yields  a largo  quantity  of  tannin,  which,  in 
the  form  of  an  extract,  is  annually  imported  fhim  Van  Die- 
men's Land  in  considerable  quantity ; the  species  fix>m  whiidi 
this  substance  is  procured  are  chiefly  A.  decurrens  and  mtU- 
Itssimia.  As  ohjocts  of  ornament  they  are  usually  of  striking 
beauty ; and  it  may  be  doubted  whetfier.  in  tlie  whole  vege- 
table kingdom,  equally  brilliant  colouring,  and  elegant 
foliage,  combined  with  a most  graoefol  aspect,  are  united 
in  the  same  individuals. 

Botanists  are  acquainted  with  nearly  300  species.  Of 
these  we  shall  mention  only  a few  of  tbe  most  interesting. 

GKNttiic  Charactxx. 

Flowers  polygamous 

Calyx,  with  either  four  or  five  teeth. 

Petals,  either  four  or  five ; sometimes  distinct  fh>ra  each 
other,  sometimes  adhering  in  a monu])etaluus  eorulln. 

Stamens  var}ing  in  number  from  10  to  200. 

Pod  nut  separating  into  many  joints ; juiceless,  two- 
valved. 

The  species  are  extremely  variable  in  the  structure  of 
their  leaves  and  ttowers.  Some  of  them  hove  true  leaves 
that  ore  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with  a multitude  uf  minute, 
shining,  or  ut  least  even,  leatlets  ; uthers  hove,  in  a perfet-t 
state,  no  leaves  properly  so  called,  hut,  in  their  stead,  the 
leaf-  stalks  enlarge,  ana  assume  the  appearance,  and  nu 
doubt  also  the  fonctions,  of  true  leaves : species  of  the  latter 
description  are  known  by  their  spurious  leaves  l>eing  ex- 
panded vertically,  instead  of  hurizontally  as  In  leaves  of  the 
ordinary  construction.  By  these  voiy  remarkable  points  of 
difference  in  stmeture  the  species  may  be  conveniently  sepa- 
rated into  two  great  subdivisioiu. 

$ 1.  Leaves  pitmaXed  in  txtrious  degrees.  About  200 
species  known. 

Acaria  Catechu.  The  catechu  acacia.  ( Wiltd.  Sp.  pi.  iv. 
1097.  Mimosa  catechu,  Litm.)  Spines  gmwing  in  the 
place  of  the  stipuls ; when  young,  straight,  but  afierwards 
becoming  hooked.  Leaves  in  ten  divisions  ; leatlets  in  from 
forty  to  fifty  couples,  linear,  downy : with  one  depressed 
gland  at  the  base  of  tbe  leuf-stalk,  and  from  two  to  three 
lietwcen  tho  upper  divisions.  Flowers  arranged  in  cylindri- 
cal spikes,  which  grow  two  or  throe  together.— A tree  witli  a 
tolerably  high  and  stout  stem  ; found  in  mountainous  places 
in  the  East  Indies,  especially  in  Bengal  and  Coromandel. 
It  is  moat  common  in  Canora  and  Bahar.  Its  pods  ore 
from  two  to  three  inches  long,  quite  Hat.  and  of  a narrow, 
oval  figure.  Its  unripo  pods  and  wood  yield,  by  decoction, 
one  of  the  sorts  of  catochu,  or  terra -japonica,  of  the  shops,  a 
powerfully  astringent  substance,  formerly  thought  to  oe  a 
kind  of  earth.  The  other  sort  of  catechu  is  obtained  from  a 
kind  of  palm.  [See  Abkca.J 
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[Araela  CatM'hu-l 

Acacia  Aradica.  tho  ^m-arabtc  tree.  (Roxb.  Coromand. 
PlarUt,  149.)  Spines  growing  in  pairs.  Branches  ami 
leaf-stalks  downy.  Leaves  in  from  four  to  six  dimions : leaf- 
lets in  from  ten  to  twenty  couples  oblong-linear,  with  a 
gland  between  the  low'ost.  and  often  between  the  outermost 
diriiions.  Heads  of  (lowers  growing  in  threes  upon  stalks. 
Pod  necklace-shaped. — An  inhabitant  of  the  East  Indies, 
Arabia,  and  Abyssinia,  where  it  forms  a tree  thirteen  or 
fourteen  feet  high,  of  inelegant  appearance : easily  recog- 
nised by  its  long,  curved  ixxis,  which  arc  divided  into  a 
number  of  round  compresseojoints,  by  means  of  contractions 
between  the  seeds.  This  is  one  of  the  plants  that  yield  the 
usefhl  substance  called  gum-arabic,  which  is  procured  by 
wounding  the  bark ; after  which  tho  sap  runs  out,  and 
hardens  in  transparent  lumps,  of  various  figures,  very  simi- 
lar to  the  concretions  found  upon  the  hark  of  the  chcirr-tree 
in  this  country.  Gum-arabic  is  also  produced  abunoantly 
by  some  of  the  species  nearly  rela^  to  this,  such  as 
A.  Silotica,  or  vera,  found  in  Egypt;  A.  Ehrenbergii,  a 
native  of  Dongola ; A.  tortilu,  a common  plant  in  the  west 


(AcacU  Arebicft.) 

of  Nubia,  Kordofkn,  and  Arabia,  especially  upon  Mount 
Sinai ; and  A.  Sfyai^  an  inhabitant  of  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia, 
and  western  Arabia.  It  is  supposed  that  gum-arabic  is 
collected  indifferently  from  all  these,  and  that  the  gums  of 
Jidda  and  Bassorah.  gum-thur,  and  East  India  gum.  are 
only  picked  samples.  Gum-Senegal  is  the  produce  of  a 
di^nct  species,  called  A.  Senegal,  found  in  Arabia  and  the 


interior  of  Africa.  From  this  tree  are  said,  by  some,  to  be 
procured  the  pods  called  bablach,  in  the  continental  drug- 
shops;  by  otners,  however,  they  are  referred  rather  to  A. 
cineraria,  and  some  other  species. 

Aeacia  diecolctr,  the  purple-stemmed  acacia.  (De  Cond. 
Prodr.  u.  466.  Mimosa  discolor,  Bot.  Rep.)  Spines  none. 
Leaves  with  about  five  pain  of  pinnio ; leattets  glaucous, 
tinged  with  purple,  in  ftom  nine  to  twelve  couples,  oblong, 
smooth,  acute,  pale  beneath ; leaf-stalks  glandular  at  the 
lower  end,  and  covered  with  down,  like  the  branches.  Heads 
of  (lowers  in  long  racemes,  proceeding  from  the  axilUc  of 
the  leaves.—  A middle-sUcd  tree,  found  in  the  southern  ports 
of  New  Holland  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  it,  in 
common  with  many  others  of  the  same  genus,  is  called 
Wattle.  It  appears  better  adapted  than  most  other  Austra- 
lian species  to  support  our  winters ; near  London  it  suc- 
ceeds perfectly  well,  all  winter  long,  in  the  open  air,  if 
wrappra  round  with  mats,  and  it  is  to  bo  presumed  that 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  iU  being  almost  naturalized  in  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall  and  the  west  of  Ireland.  It  is  readily 
know’n  by  its  bluish  stems  and  leaves,  which  are  slightly 
stained  with  dull  purple,  and  form  a strong  contrast  with  its 
long,  erect  bunches  of  yellow  blossoms. 

Acacia  pid>c$cen*,  downy  acacia.  {Hart.  Keic.  v.  467.) 
Spines  none.  Branches  not  angular,  hairy.  I.,eaves  with 
from  three  to  ten  pairs  of  pinnic ; leaflets  in  from  six  to 
eighteen  couples,  linear,  very'  narrow.  Heads  of  flowers 
globose,  stalked,  arranged  in  long  racemes. — A nstive  of 
the  east  coast  of  New  Holland.  In  this  country  it  is  one  o( 
the  most  beautiful  of  green-house  plants : if  allowed  to 
grow  freely  in  the  border  of  a good  conservatory,  it  attains 
me  height  of  ten  or  twelve  fWt ; and  in  January  and 
February  produces  a vast  abundance  of  yellow  blMsoms, 
which  weigh  down  the  slender  gracethl  branches,  and  per- 
ftime  the  air  with  a weak  but  pleasant  odour 

Acacia  Julibritsin,  silk-tassel  acacia.  {Willd.  Sp.pl.  ir 
1065.  Mimosa  Julibiissin,  SWipoj.)  Spines  none.  Leaves 
with  from  eight  to  twelve  pairs  of  pinnm  ; leafleta  in  about 
thirty  couples,  half-oblong,  acute,  someahat  fringed,  with  a 
flattened  roundish  gland  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk.  Heads 
of  (lowers  on  stalks,  arranged  in  a sort  of  corymbose  panicle 
at  the  end  of  the  shoots.  Pods  Hat,  membranous,  smooth.— 
A native  of  Persia  and  of  the  I.evant.  Its  specific  name  is 
Latinised  from  two  Persian  words — gul,  a rose ; and  ebrux- 
ehim,  silk : by  which  it  is  known  in  tho  countries  where  it 
grows  wild.  There  it  becomes  a small  tree,  remarkable  for 
its  light  airy  foliage,  and  for  the  great  beauty  of  the  clusters 
of  lilac  flowers,  the  long  and  slender  stamens  of  which 
stream  in  the  wind,  and  glitter  in  the  sun,  like  a number  of 
silken  tassels  artificially  fastened  to  the  bougba  This  spe- 
cies it  now  commonly  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe.  In  England  it  is  seen  trained  against  walls,  where 
it  succeeds  indifferently  well,  flowering  only  occasionally  ito 
far  north  as  tho  latitude  of  Ix>iidon.  Ita  great  enemy  in  this 
climate  seems  to  be,  not  our  winters,  hut  the  want  of  an 
inteneely  hut  summer  to  prevent  exuberant  growth,  and  to 
ripen  the  shoots  so  perfectly,  as  to  enable  them  to  resist  frost. 

Acacia  acanthorarpa,  prickly-fhiited  acacia.  {Wtlld. 
Enum.  1US7.)  Spines  from  the  place  of  the  stipule,  grow- 
ing in  pairs,  and  hooked.  Leaf-stalks  without  eitner  prickles 
or  glands ; leaves  in  from  six  to  eight  principal  divisions ; 
leaflets  in  from  six  to  fifteen  couples,  oblong,  downy.  Heads 
of  flowers  in  pairs,  stalked.  Pods  compressed,  plane,  falcate, 
with  each  margin  prickly. — A native  of  New  Spain,  where 
it  forms  a small  tree,  with  flesh-coloured  flowers.  It  was 
some  years  since  intr^uced  to  the  gardens  of  France,  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  which  it  proves  hardy.  In  this  country 
it  is  not  so  ca|»ble  of  resisting  frost  as  A.  Julibriisin,  or 
some  of  the  New  Holland  species,  notwithstanding  it  i* 
marked  as  hardy  in  some  of  our  garden  catalogues.  As  its 
flowers  have  little  beautv,  it  it  very  seldom  cultivated. 

Tho  Black-itood  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  the  timber  of 
orort'a  melanoxylon ; and  the  astringent  Jurema  bark  of 
Brazil  is  the  produce  of  acacia  jurfma. 

$ 2.  Leaves  pinnated  in  the  young  plant;  in  the  old,  eon* 
sisting  of  nothing  but  the  vertically  distended  leaf-stalks 
co//ni  Phyllodia.  About  100  species. 

Acacia  deripiens,  paradoxical  acacia.  (Hort.  Kew.  v.  465. 
Mimosa  decipiens,  Bot.  Magaz.  t.  1745.  Adiantum  trun- 
catum,  Burm.  Ft.  Ind.  t.  66.  f.  4.)  Stipulte  spiny,  deciduous. 
Phyllodia  either  triangular  or  trapezoidal ; their  midrib  near- 
est the  lowest  side,  and  lengthened  into  a spine ; a tingle 
glandular  tooth  on  the  upper  edge.  Flowers  in  nearly  aoUtary 
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compound  hatds.-^Thia  speciao  is  remarkable  for  the  blunders 
to  it  has  j^ven  rise.  When  botany  was  only  a science 
names,  iU  flowerless  branches  were  taken  tor  the  leaves 
of  8 kind  of  fern : and,  at  a later  period,  when  botanical 
^phy  was  as  yet  unheard  of,  it  waa  believed  to  be  a native 
of  tM  north-west  coast  of  North  America  ; an  opinion  as 
probable  as  that  would  now  be  considered  which  referred 
the  origin  of  a race  of  blackamoors  to  Great  Britain.  It  is 
u inlubitant  of  the  south*west  ooa.st  of  New  Holland, 
vhere  it  forms  a hush  of  singular  aspect.  In  this  country 
it  a cultivated  in  the  green-lrauBe,  and  it  flowers  in  March, 
April,  and  Mav. 

^coctci  Sophoree,  irajrrant  acacia,  (Hort.  Kete.  v.  462; 
I^U.  Nov.  HoU.  2 t.  237.)  Phvllodia  narrow,  tapering 
towards  the  hose,  quite  entire,  with  one  principal  midrib; 
ic  onl  gland  on  their  upper  edge  near  the  stalk.  Heads 
of  flowers  in  dense  slender  racemes.  Pods  long,  cun'ed, 
uper-pointed,  a little  contracted  between  the  seeds. — A 
BStire  of  the  south  side  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 
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Und.  In  this  country  it  is  a very  ornamental  green- 
btuie  plant,  which,  if  planted  in  the  own  border,  will  grow 
high  as  eight  feet.  It  flowers  during  all  the  early 
Qooihs  of  the  year ; producing  its  numerous  clusters  of 
yellow  blossoms  in  great  profusion.  Few  plants  are 
taire  worthy  of  a permanent  station  in  a good  conservatory. 

Acacia  lonf^/olia,  long-leaved  acacia,  {WiUd.  pi. 
1^1051).  Mimosa  longifolia,  ^of.  t.  107.)  Phyl- 

lodia  of  a narrow,  lanceolate  form,  tapering  to  each  end. 
rith  two  or  three  strong  veins  at  the  base,  and  several  in 
the  upper  part.  Spikes  of  flowers  axillarv*.  growing  in 
pain,  on  short  stalks. — Found  very  commonly  on  the  eastern 
of  New  Holland,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pwt  Jackson,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain, 
u&ong  the  first  of  the  natural  productions  of  that  remark' 
tMe  country.  It  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  bear  the  open 
w in  this  climate,  except  in  the  summer,  and  should  be 
njltivated  in  the  open  border  of  a conserv'ntnr)-,  if  we  wish 
to  have  it  in  perfection.  So  treated,  it  is  a very  elegant 
phnt,  growing  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  bearing  large 
Baases  of  fragrant  yellow  flowers,  in  tne  months  of  Martm, 
April,  and  May. 

Cultivation.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  increased  arti- 
tcmllr  in  two  different  ways.  Most  of  them  may  be  multi- 
plied \)y  cuttings  struck  in  silver  sand,  placed  under  a bell- 
dui.  and  kept  in  a warm  place,  to  which  no  direct  solar 
oght  has  access.  Such  of  them,  however,  qa  do  not  in- 
f*taiewiih  sufficient  certainty  by  this  method,  A.  Julibiiscin 
Sw  instance,  have  the  power  of  producing  shoots  from 
pkecs  of  their  root  placed  in  earth  in  a hot-bed ; and  b^ 
the  nurserymen  generally  propagate  them.  Their 


seeds,  also,  are  very  often  received,  and  from  these  they  can, 
of  course,  be  multiplied  in  all  cases. 

ACADKMY.  A house  and  garden  in  one  of  the  su  mbs 
I of  Athens,  inclosed  by  a wall,  and  having  the  grounds  laid 
out  in  walks  shaded  by  trees,  was  the  original  Academy.  It 
is  commonly  stated  to  have  been  so  call^  from  its  original 
possessor  Academus,  or  Ecademus,  who  is  said  to  have 
established  here  a school  of  g}'mnastic  exercises.  Other 
etymologies  of  the  term,  however,  have  also  been  given. 
AWit  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  the  com- 
menoement  of  our  era,  the  groves  of  Academus  fell  into 
the  possession  of  Cimon,  the  Athenian  general;  and  it 
was  he  who  first  adorned  the  place  with  statues  and  foun- 
tains, and  added  other  improvements,  so  as  to  convert  it 
into  a retreat  uniting  to  the  charms  of  natural  scenery 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  art.  At  his  death  he  left  the 
garden  to  the  public ; and  it  became  a frvourite  resort  of 
tho  lovers  of  philosophy  and  solitary  meditation.  Hither 
Socrates  was  wont  occasionally  to  repair  to  convene  with 
his  disciples.  But  it  was  his  illustrious  pupil.  Plato,  who 
first  gave  celebrity  to  the  Academy  as  a seat  of  philo- 
sophy, by  establishing  here  the  school  over  which  he  pre- 
skled  for  nearly  half  a century.  Hence  the*  Platonic  phi- 
losophy is  frequently  called  Academism,  or  the  philosophy 
of  the  Academy ; and  its  fbllowers,  Academics,  or  Acade* 
mists.  Plato  dM  about  the  year  34H  before  the  Chrittko 
era.  About  the  year  b.  c.  296,  one  of  his  suocesson. 
Areesilau.s,  introduced  certain  changes  into  the  original  doc- 
trines of  the  school ; and  he  is  on  this  account  considered 
the  founder  of  a second,  or  Middle,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Old  academy.  There  was  also  in  this  sense  a third 
academy,  called  the  New,  of  which  the  founder  was  Car- 
neades,  who  flourished  about  a centuiy  after  Arcesilaus. 
Some  writers  even  reckon  a fourth  Platonic  ai*ademy,  founded 
soon  after  the  time  of  Cameades,  by  Philo  (not  the  cele- 
brated Platonic  Jew),  and  Charmidas  or  Charmadas ; and 
a fifth,  designated  the  Antiochian,  from  its  founder  Anti 
ochuB,  who  had  been  a disciple  of  Philo.  The  opinions  of 
these  different  schools  will  be  explained  under  the  heads 
Plato,  Arcicsilaits,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  academy  of 
Plato,  we  may  further  notice  that  it  was  situatecl  in  the 
suburb,  Iving  to  the  north-west  of  Athens,  called  Cemmicus, 
that  is,  literally,  the  Place  of  Tiles ; and  it  has  been  re- 
marked, M a curious  coincidence,  that  the  irrincipel  pubke 
gwrden  of  that  city  should  thus  have  apparently  had  the  same 
origin  with  the  TVitcries  of  the  modem  capital  of  France,  a 
name  which  alM>  indicates  that  the  site  was  anciently  that  of 
a tile-work.  Cicero  had  a country  seat  on  the  Neapolitan 
coast,  to  which,  as  one  of  his  forourite  retreats  for  pmloto- 
phical  study  and  converse,  he  gave,  in  memotyof  the  famous 
Athenian  school,  the  name  of  Academia.  It  was  here  be 
wrote  his  Academic  Questions.  Its  remains  ore  still  pointed 
out  near  Poizuoli,  under  the  name  of  the  Bagni  de'  Tritoli. 

After  the  restoration  of  letters  in  the  Aft^nth  century, 
the  term  Academy  was  re^ived  in  Italy,  hut  with  a significa- 
tion somewhat  dinerent  from  what  it  bad  home  in  ancient 
tiroes.  It  was  used  to  imply,  not  a school  in  which  philo- 
sophy was  taught  by  a master  to  his  pupils,  but  an  associa- 
tion of  indiriduals  formed  for  the  cultivation  of  learning  nr 
science,  and  usually  constituted  and  endowed  by  the  head  of 
the  state  in  which  it  was  established.  What  was  now  called 
an  academy,  in  fact  more  nearly  rescmhle<l  what  was  an- 
ciently denominated  a Museum, — the  name  given,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  fkmous  association  of  the  learned,  founded  by 
the  first  Ptolerov,  at  Alexandria,  which  so  long  subsisted 
in  that  city,  ifhe  emperor  Charlemagne  is  also  recorded, 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  centurv,  to  have  established  in 
his  palace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  a similar  society.  It  was  the 
fancy  of  the  members  of  this  society  to  assume  each  a classical 
or  scriptural  appellation.  At  tbeir  meetings  they  were 
accustomed  to  give  oocounts  of  such  books  as  they  had  been 
studying;  and  their  attention  is  said  to  have  been  also 
direct^  not  without  effect,  to  the  regulation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  vernacular  language  of  the  countiy.  This 
association,  however,  existed  only  for  a few  years ; and  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  imitated  elsewhere.  Charle- 
magne was  also  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  several  other  schools  and  seminaries  of  instruction ; 
but  although  the  Greek  term  Academia  lias  often,  at  least 
in  more  recent  times,  been  applied  to  such  institutions 
they  are  altogether  distinct  in  tneir  nature  from  what  is 
properly  called  an  academy,  and  they  will,  therefore,  he 
more  appropriately  and  conveniently  r^sidered  under 
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terms  UiwertUy,  CoUegt,  Gymnatiumy  Sehodt  according  to 
the  names  by  wnicli  they  have  been  severally  ^tanguisbed, 
than  under  our  present  head.  On  this  point  it  is  only 
necessary  further  to  remark,  that,  from  the  application  just 
noticed  of  the  Greek  term,  it  has  of  late  berame  common, 
more  especially  in  England  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, to  give  the  name  uf  academics  to  those  seminahes  in 
which  so  many  various  branches  of  education  are  taught  as 
to  entitle  them  to  rank,  it  may  be  thought,  as  a sort  of  minor 
universities.  In  this  sense,  many  of  the  principal  towns  in 
Scotland  havo  their  academies,  which  are  merely  great 
schools,  such  as  in  Germany  would  be  called  gymnasia,  em- 
bracing in  some  cases  both  tho  languages  ana  the  sciences, 
but  in  general  confined  chiefly  to  the  latter.  In  England, 
again,  the  colleges  of  the  dissenter  are  commonly  called 
at^omies ; ana  tho  name  is  also  frctjuently  assumed  by 
mere  private  boarding-houses,  on  liowevcr  small  a scale. 
The  government  institution  at  Woolwich  fur  the  instruction 
of  military  cadets  is  called  the  Royal  Militar\’  Academy.  It 
was  founded  in  1741,  and  is  under  the  <lirecUon  of  the  hoard 
of  Ordnance.  There  is  also  a Royal  Naval  Academy  at , 
Portsmouth,  founded  in  under  t^  direction  of  the 

Board  of  Adnfiralty.  The  Jewish  seminaries  for  the  highest 
branches  of  learning,  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
have  usually  borne  the  name  of  academies.  The  same  name 
has  long  been  applied  to  schools  of  riding,  of  dancing,  and  of 
gymnastic  exercises. 

On  tho  other  hand,  many  of  those  oasociations  of  the 
learned,  which,  in  all  materiaii  respects,  resemble  the  acade- 
mies that  arose  in  Italy  with  the  rerival  of  letters,  are,  never- 
theless, not  known  by  that  name,  liiey  are  called  not 
academies,  but  ioei$tiet,  orrocto/ionr,  muKutru,  lucceumt, 
atkeruBumi,  inttituUs,  If  these  different  bodies  were 
generally  connected  as  parts  of  a great  whole,  it  might  be 
(lesirable,  notwithstanding  this  perplexing  diversity  of  appel- 
lations, to  review  them  all  in  tho  same  article ; but  they  are 
not,  in  fact,  related  either  as  ramifications  from  a common 
stem,  or  by  any  other  principlo  uniting  them  into  one  com- 
munity ; and  wo  shall  therefore  adopt  tho  plan  most  con- 
venient (br  tho  purposes  of  reference,  of  only  noticing,  under 
our  present  hoad.  those  of  them  that  ore  dcsiimated  acade- 
mies, and  distributinu  the  rest  under  the  oilier  titles  by 
which  they  happen  tone  distinguished. 

I.  Italian  Acadrkiis. — Italv,  as  we  have  said,  was  the 
first  country  in  which  literary  and  scientific  academics  were 
established  on  the  modem  form,  and  there  they  have  always 
flourished  in  the  greatest  number.  A writer  uf  the  name  of 
Jarckius,  who,  in  1725,  publishe<l  at  Leipzig  an  account  of 
the  Italian  arademies,  enumerates  nearly’  COO  as  then  exist- 
ing. Scarcely  a town  is  to  be  found  without  such  on  insti- 
tution, and  most  of  the  principal  cities  have  ten  or  twenty,  or 
more.  We  shall  notice  a few  of  those  that  have  been  most 
celebrated.  Tho  first  that  desen'es  to  bo  muntionod  U the 
Platonic  Academy,  establislied  at  Florence  about  1474,  by 
liorenso  do'  MedicL  Its  principal  object  was  the  study  of  the 
works  of  Plato,  to  which  were  afterwards  joined  the  iinprovo- 
iiient  of  the  Italian  tongue,  and  tho  perusal  and  explanation 
of  the  poetry  of  Dante.  Marsilius  Ficinua,  Picus  Mirondola, 
Machiavel.  Angelo  Politian,  and  other  persons  remarkable 
for  learning  and  genius,  were  among  the  early  members  of 
this  assodatbn.  The  civil  troubles  of  Florence  occasioned 
the  dispersion  of  its  members  in  1521.  In  ]St>0  was  esta- 
blished at  Naples,  the  first  ossociatbn  fur  tho  cultivation  of 
pbyrical  science,  and  the  origin  and  model  of  many  others 
in  different  countries  of  Europe,  under  tho  name  of  the 
Academia  Secrotorum  Nature.  It  was,  however,  soon  after 
abolished  by  the  ecclesiastical  authuritieB.  To  it  succeeded 
the  Academia  doi  Lyncci,  founded  st  Rome,  in  1609,  by 
Prince  Cesi,  of  which  Galileo  wa.s  a member.  Prince  Cesi 
(lied  in  1632,  and  soon  after  the  Academy  was  dissolved. 
Another  of  the  same  name  was  established  at  Rome  in 
1784,  which  still  exists.  But  tho  most  celebrated  of  the 
Italian  acadenues.is  that  named  the  Academy  dtlla  Cruscot 
that  is,  literally,  of  the  Bran^  or  Chaf,  in  allusion  to  the 
object  of  its  institution,  the  purify  ing  of  the  national  tongue, 
and  the  sifting,  as  it  were,  of  its  flour  f^iii  the  bran.  It 
was  established  at  Florence  in  1562,  principally  bv  the  exer- 
tions of  the  poet  Antonio  Francesco  Gruzzini,  who  U much 
celebrated  fur  the  purity  of  his  st)ie.  The  Dictionary  of  the 
Acaderov  della  Crueea,  first  published  under  tho  title  of  Voca~ 
holi^io  degli  Academici  della  Cruaca,  at  Venice,  in  I vol.  folio, 
in  1 6 1 2 ; but  augmented,  in  the  last  edition  (Ploreoce,  1 729  — 

1 73S),  to  6 vols.  folio,  is  cousidered  as  the  standard  authority 


for  the  Italian  language  ; and  the  writen  from  whose  works 
it  has  been  collected,  or  whom  it  recognizes  as  classics,  such 
as  Boccaccio,  Macbiavel,  &c„  are  hence  frequently  denomi- 
nated Autori  Crtueanii.  Tho  Academy  della  Cruaca  is  now 
incorporated  with  two  still  older  societies,  tlie  Academia 
degU  A^tici,  (or  Academy  of  the  Impartials.)  and  tlie  Aca- 
demia Fiorentina,  originally  the  Academia  degli  Umidi, 
founded  in  1549  by  Cosmo  1.  The  united  institutions  bear 
tho  name  of  the  Royal  Florentine  Academy.  Another  very 
famous  old  Florentine  academy  is  that  entitled  Del  Cimenlo, 
that  is,  the  Academy  ETperiment.  It  was  instituted  for 
tlie  cultivation  of  physical  science,  by  the  Cardinal  Leopold 
de'  Medici,  broth^  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  II.,  in 
1657.  Among  its  first  members  were  Borelli,  Viviani,  &c.  A 
collection  of  experiments  on  the  pressure  of  the  air,  the  com- 
presribility  of  water,  on  beat,  sound,  projectiles,  light,  and  other 
subjects  belonging  to  natural  phikisophy,  was  publLshe<l  in 
Italian  by  the  Ac^emy  del  Ciraento  in  1667,  uf  which  Mu- 
schenbroeck  afterwards  gave  to  the  world  a Latin  translation, 
with  valuable  notes.  Many  of  tho  Italian  academics  are  re- 
markable fur  the  fantastic  names  by  which  they  arc  desig- 
nated. Of  this,  indeed,  tho  Academy  della  Crusca  is  itself  on 
example.  And  it  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  its  title, 
and  also  of  its  device,  a sieve,  willi  the  motto,  * Jlpiu  bel  fkur 
necoglie,'  (It  collects  the  finest  flour  of  it,)  from  a previous  so- 
ciety, established,  soon  after  the  revival  of  letters,  at  Perugia, 
called  the  Academy  degli  Scossi,  that  is,  the  Academy  of  the 
Well-shaken ; by  way  of  intimating,  it  is  said,  that  the  mind 
requires  to  be  tlwroughly  tossed  up,  and  shaken  free  of  its 
refuse,  before  its  powers  can  be  properly  exerted.  The 
emblem  of  this  society  waa  also  a sieve,  vrith  the  Latin 
motto,  Excuasa  mteacit  (Shaken  out  it  shines).  There  was 
another  academy  at  Perugia,  with  which  this  became  even- 
tually united,  called  Degli  Inscnsati,  that  of  the  Fools  or 
Simpletons.  In  various  other  towns  are  or  were  the  Aca- 
demies of  the  Anxious,  of  the  Conftised,  of  the  Impatient, 
of  tho  Unstable,  of  the  Drowsy,  of  the  Sleepers,  of  the 
Awakenc<l,  of  the  Undeceived,  of  the  Agitated,  of  tlie 
Humid,  of  the  Inflamed,  of  the  Insipid,  of  the  Audacious, 
of  the  Dead  {Trapassait)t  of  the  Fantastic,  of  the  Nocturnal, 
of  the  Dissonant,  of  the  Fluctuating,  of  the  Tbundn 
(Fulminalea),  of  the  Smoky,  of  the  Ramblers  {yagabondi)y 
&c.  &r.  The  Latin  name  of  the  Academy  della  Crusty 
we  ought  to  observe,  w the  Academia  Furfurutorum,  that  is, 
of  the  bran-sifters.  Some  interesting  information  on  the 
early  Italian  Academies  may  be  found  in  the  9th  chapter  of 
the  Jjfc  of  Galileo,  in  the  Library  of  Uaeful  Knowledge; 
and  in  Morhofs  Polyhiator,  and  Tiraboechl's  Storia  della 
Ijetteratura  Ilaliana,  there  rcfcrreii  to. 

Among  the  existing  Academies  of  Italy  that  have  not 
been  mentioned  above,  the  following  are  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal : the  Royol  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres 
of  Naples,  founded  in  1779:  it  has  published  its  Transac- 
tions, which  contain' manv  valuable  papers  on  mathematical 
subjects,  since  1788.  Tlie  Herculancan  Academy  of  Na- 
ples, founded  in  1755  : the  first  volume  of  its  Transactions 
appeared  in  1775.  under  the  title  of  Antichita  di  Ercolaiao, 
and  it  has  been  followed  by  several  others.  The  Academy 
of  Etruscan  Antiquities  at  Cortona  founded  in  1726,  and 
that  at  Florence  founded  in  1807,  both  of  which  have  pub- 
lished valuable  Transactions.  There  are  also  academies  at 
Padua,  Milan,  Siena,  Verona,  and  Genoa,  by  all  of  which 
some  volumes  of  Transactions  have  hc>en  printed.  The  Aca- 
demy of  Bologna  was  originally  founded  in  1690,  by  the 
afterwards  distinguished  astronomer  Eustachio  Manfredi, 
then  onlv  sixteen.  The  associates  called  their  institution 
the  Academia  degli  Inquieti,  and  took  for  their  motto  the 
w'ords  Mena  agitat.  In  1714  tins  academy  was  united  to 
tho  University  or  Institute  of  Bologna,  since  which  event 
it  has  been  called  the  Academy  of  the  Institute,  or  the  Cle- 
mentine Academy  (from  Clement  XL,  the  then  Pope.)  Its 
Transactions  havo  liccn  published  under  tlic  title  uf  Com- 
mentariiy  since  1731.  To  this  list  wo  may  odd  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Turin,  in  Piedmont,  which  was  originally  a 
private  association  founded  about  the  middle  of  tlie  last  cen- 
tury, by  the  young  Lagrange,  thexk  although  not  yet 
twenty  years  of  age,  liolding  the  oflicc  of  Professor  of  Ma- 
tlimnatics  in  tlic  ^y^al  ArtUlery  School  of  that  city.  The 
first  volume  of  it«  Transactions  was  published,  in  Latin,  in 
j 1759,  and  surprised  the  scientific  world  by  some  papers  of 
, great  originality,  to  which  the  name  of  lAgrango  waa  ap- 
j pended.  The  I'urin  Transactions,  which  continued  for  some 
I years  to  be  enriched  by  the  contributions  of  this  eminent 
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ntlhemiitician»  were  published,  in  Latin,  till  1784.  vtnoe 
which  time  thej'  have  appeared  in  FVench. 

II.  pRiMCH  AcADKiftBs. — We  shall  not  here  notice  the 
ancient  society  established,  it  la  said,  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  at  Toulouse,  for  the  cultivation  of 
poetry,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Gay  Science,  although 
tt  has  been  sometimes  desi^ated  an  aeademv.  An  account 
of  that,  and  of  other  institutions  of  a simifar  dcecription, 
will  be  more  fitly  Riven  under  the  head  Troubadours. 
The  earliest  of  the  French  Academies,  properlv  so  called,  is 
of  much  more  recent  date.  The  Academic  Fmn^aise  was 
:«»tituted  in  1635  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  fur  an  object  of 
the  same  nature  with  that  proposed  by  t^  Academy  della 
Crusca, — the  purification,  regulation,  wd  general  impreve- 
tnent  of  the  national  toni^e.  This  society,  in  imitation  of 
its  Italian  model,  published  in  1684  the  first  edition  of  a 
Ftwnch  Dictionary,  Knomi  Iw  the  name  of  the  Diction^  of 
the  Academy,  to  which  it  afterwards  made  many  additiuns 
in  successive  reprints.  This  work,  bowcvt*r,  has  scarcely 
p^aps  attainca  the  same  authority  with  that  of  the 
Della  Cniscan  academicians ; partly  ouing.  no  doubt,  to  the 
oomparati^-e  immaturity  of  the  French  language  when  it 
was  thus  attempted  to  restrain  its  further  gniwth.  The  ori> 
ginal  number  of  tho  members  of  the  Academic  Frannise 
was  forty,  from  whom  were  elected  a director  and  a cnan> 
rellor  every  three  months,  as  well  as  a sircretary,  who  held 
hb  office  for  life.  It  used  to  meet  three  times  a week  in  a 
hall  appropriated  to  its  use  in  the  L/nnfe.  This  constitution 
It  continued  to  retain  till  the  year  1793.  when  it  was  abo^ 
lished.  with  most  of  the  other  establishments  which  had 
subsisted  under  the  ancient  govommom.  Two  years  after 
It  was  restored  os  part  of  the  Institute,  of  which  we  shall 
presently  gire  an  account.  The  next  of  the  French  aca- 
demies, in  point  of  antiquity,  is  the  Acadinw  Boyale  df>» 
Inscriptiofu  et  Belles  Lellret.  It  w.ts  established  m 166.1, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  Colbert,  and  consisted 
originally  of  a few  members  selected  from  the  Acaddmie 
Francaise,  who  used  to  meet  weekly  in  the  library  of  that 
minister,  and  to  employ  themselves  in  inventing  dreigns  fbr 
RK-daU  to  be  struck  in  eomroemoration  of  the  royal  victories, 
examining  the  paintings  and  scul)Huree  propoeed  for  the 
embellishment  of  Versailles,  and  discusaing  the  manner  in 
which  the  gardens  of  that  palace  should  be  laid  out  and  the 
apartments  decorated.  The^'  were  called,  and  not  inappro- 
priately. if  n reference  was  intended  to  their  oocupations  as 
well  as  to  their  numbers.  La  Petite  Acaddroie,  the  little  aca- 
demy. Their  place  of  meeting  was  afterwards  ehan|^  to  the 
«ame  room  in  the  Louvre  in  which  tho  Acaddmio  Fran«;aise 
aseembled,  and  they  then  began  to  bold  two  sittings  in  the 
week.  In  1701  this  academy  was  placed,  by  an  edict  of  the 
king,  upon  anew  and  mure  extended  foundation  ; and  from 
this  date  it  published  every  year  a volume  of  memoirs,  many 
^ great  vmue,  till  it  was  suppressed  at  the  Revolution. 
It  consisted,  at  the  period  of  its  suppreanon,  of  ten  honorary 
members,  ten  pensionaries,  and  twen^  osa^atea,  exclusive 
of  several  corresponding  membere.  The  Acad^mie  Royale 
des  Sciences  was  originally  established  by  Colbert  in  1666, 
bot  was  entirely  remodelled  in  1699.  By  the  new  consti- 
tution its  researches  were  confined  to  the  department  of 
the  physical  sciences.  The  Acad^mie  des  Sciences  first 
began  to  publish  its  Transactions  in  1666«  and  from  1699 
s volume  appeared  regularly  every  year  till  the  academy 
was  suppressed  in  1 793.  Tliesc  three  acadetniea,  toge- 
dwr  with  the  Acodiltnic  Royale  de  Peinture  et  de  Sculp- 
tore,  which  hod  been  rather  a school  of  painting  than 
ui  association  of  cultivators  of  the  art,  were  restmed  by 
the  Directory  in  1795,  and  united  into  what  was  called 
the  National  Institute.  A new  organisation  was  given  to 
this  establishment  by  Bonaporte  in  1802  : and  it  was  finally 
remodelled  in  the  form  in  which  it  still  exists  soon  after  the 
wrond  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1816.  As  rxrw  con- 
ftrtutad,  the  Institnt  Tmpirial  i$  France  eonidsta  of  five 
academies : 1.  The  Acadmle  des  Sdenoes,  oompoaed  of  66 
ordinary  members,  10  acad^miciens  libr^  ana  8 foreign 
MMciates  ; 2.  The  Acadtoiie  FrarwaiM,  oompowd  of  40 
members;  3.  The  Acaddmle  dee  Inscriptione  et  Belles 
Lettra,  of  40  members,  10  acad^mlciens  librea,  and  8 foreigii 
MHrrinrre ; 4.  The  Academie  dee  Beaux  Arts,  of  40  memben, 
10  academiciens  Ubres,  and  10  fore^  aaeodatee;  6.  The 
Aoidemie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  PoUtiquei,  imtituted  in 
1832,  composed  of  30  meanbera,  6 BcademicieDs  librre,  and 
5 foreign  associates.  There  are,  besides,  220  correepandiitf 
toembers  belonging  to  the  several  Academics.  TheAcadenue 


Fren^aiae  meeta  twice  a week,  tiie  otbern  oaoe : the  meetinga 
ofthe  Acadtaiie  des  Sdeneea  are  open  to  the  public.  Vseandei 
are  tilled  up  by  the  votes  of  the  memben,  su^ect  to  the 
approval  of  the  chief  of  the  state.  F.very  regufsr  member 
receives  a salary  of  1500  francs ; a secretary,  eooo  fr.  (2401.) 
The  meetinga  are  held  at  the  Pakis  Maxarin,  a large  building 
on  tile  banks  of  the  t^eiue.  The  French  Institute  hae,  ainoe  its 
establishment,  ranked  as  the  very  tirat  of  the  scientific  aesoda- 
tiona  of  Europe,  the  rooet  illustrious  of  whose  philosophers 
have  Usually  oew  comprehended  in  the  list  of  its  ineniDen. 

There  is  also  in  Ikris  the  Acadtinie  Cvltique,  founded  in 
1 807,  and  now  called  the  Boddtd  des  Antiquaires  de  France, 
which  has  published  several  volumes  nf  interesting  and  im- 
portant Memoiree.  There  aro  likewise  academies  in  many 
of  the  provincial  capitals  of  France : among  which  the  chief 
are  those  nf  Soiisons  (1675),  of  Nismea  (1682),  of  Angara 
(1685),  of  Lyons  (1700),  of  Bordeaux  (1703),  of  Ca«u(1705), 
of  Montpallicr  (1706),  of  Biiiors  (1723),  of  Marseille 
(1726),  of  Rooholle  (1732).  of  Dijon  (1 736),  of  Toulouse 
(1740),  of  Rouen  (1744),  of  Montauban  (1744),  of  Amiens 
(1750),  of  Botany'on  (1752),  of  Chdlons  sur  Mama  (1753). 
Many  of  theie  institutiona  hava  attained  oonaiderabU  cele- 
brity. and  some  of  them  have  published  their  Transaetiona. 

III.  Sfakisk  AcADBifiKs.— a society  ftw  the  cultivation 
of  pfayskat  acicnoe,  under  the  title  of  Academia  Naturw 
Curio'enrum,  was  eatablished  at  Madrid,  in  1652,  on  tlie 
model  of  the  old  Academia  Secretorutn  Naturm,  already 
mentioned  as  having  been  founded  at  Naples  in  the  middle 
of  the  pret'eding  century.  Of  the  extsting  Bpanitift  acade- 
mics tiio  must  important  are  the  following  ^^Tbc  Royal 
Academy  of  Spain,  founded  at  Madrid,  in  1714,  principally 
by  the  exortioni  of  the  Duke  of  Eacalona.  It  is  constituted 
on  the  model  of  the  Academia  della  Crusca  and  the  Aca- 
ddmie  Fran9aise,  and  has  for  its  object  the  improvement  and 
purifieatkm  of  the  Spanish  language,  of  which  it  has  pub- 
liebed  a Diotinnar)*,  under  the  tide  of  Diedonorio  <w  la 
Ltwua  Caetellma,  six  vols.  fol.,  1726-1739.  The  Royal 
ArflSemy  of  Spanish  History  i this  corommeed  as  a pri- 
vate assooiatiun  at  Madrid  in  1730,  hut  was  taken  under 
the  royal  protection,  and  incorpurated  by  Philip  V.  in  1738. 
It  oonsisto  of  twenty-four  members,  ^e  first  volume  of 
ita  Transactinns  was  published  in  1796,  under  the  title  of 
Memorias  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Uistoha.  It  has  also 
printed  aome  ancient  roanuacripta,  and  given  new  editions  of 
some  historical  worka : and  it  has  long  been  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a Oeogrnhical  Dictionary  of  Spain.  TMre  are  also 
an  Academy  of  Histon  and  Qao^phy  at.  Valladolid,  and  a 
Literary  Academy  at  Seville,  both  lounded  in  1753. 

IV.  PoRTUovxax  AcADBUise. — An  Academy  of  Por- 
CngueM  History  was  established  tt  listen,  in  1720,  by  King 
John  V.,  consisting  of  a director,  four  oensora,  a secretary, 
and  fifty  members.  But  the  nrincipal  l*ortuguese  academy 
is  the  Academy  of  Science,  Agriculture,  Arts,  Commerce, 
and  general  Economy,  founded  by  Queen  Maria  in  1779. 
This  institution  consists  of  twenty-four  soeso#  veteranoit  at 
■oting  memben,  end  thirty-six  honorary  and  foreign  asao- 
eiatea.  It  is  liberally  endowed  by  the  government,  and 
pocsessee  a library,  a museuroi  an  observatory,  and  a print- 
ing-press. Tho  members  ore  divided  into  three  classes — 
1.  that  of  natural  science;  2.  that  of  mathematics;  and 
3.  that  of  Portuguese  Itlereture.  It  has  published  several 
volumes  of  Transactions  in  different  sets;  that  entitled  Do 
Agricultura,  eomiacncing  in  1787 : de  Economica,  in  1789 ; 
ds  Letteratura  Portuguaaa,  in  1792;  and  das  Soiencias,  in 
1797.  Thera  is  also  a Geographical  Academy  at  Lisbon, 
eatablished  in  1799,  which  hM  ptibUshed  a map  of  Portugal. 

V.  AusratAir  ACADXMiis^-^f  these  the  most  ancient 
is  the  Academia  Natures  Curtesorum,  established  at  Vienna 
in  1652.  In  1687,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Le(y 
pold  I.,  it  assumed  the  name  of  the  Academia  Cmsarco-Leo- 
poldina.  Its  Transactions  were  et  first  published  in  sepa- 
rate treatise^  but  since  1 684  they  have  appeared  in  volumes, 
under  the  title  of  Ephemeridei  ct  Acta  Aesdemie  Cwaarem 
Naturs  Curiosofum.  The  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdenoa 
of  Vienna  was  founded  in  1705 ; in  *l  754.  in  the  same  city, 
an  Academy  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Oriental  languages ; 
and  in  1788,  a Sui^cal  Academy.  'Pbe  Academy  of  iKiences, 
sstablished  in  Vienna  in  1846,  is  divided  into  four  classes. 

‘ Keporta’  of  its  meetings  have  bean  published  since  1848, 
and  ‘ Memoirs  ’ since  1850. 

VI.  PaussiArt  Aoadbicibs, — The  Royal  Academy  of 
Bdenoe  and  Belles  Lettres  of  Berlin  has  kn^  been  one  of 
the  most  auiinent  among  the  learned  societies  of  Europe.  It 
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was  estabiisheci  in  1700,  by  Frederick  I.,  who  appointed  the 
celebrate<l  I^ihrriU  iU  first  president.  The  first  volume  of 
its  Tnmsorliuns  appeared  in  17lU.  under  the  title  of  Mis- 
celUmeti  and  other  volumes  followed  at  inler- 

vaU  of  three  or  four  years,  till  the  accession  of  Frederick 
the  Great  in  1740.  who.  in  1744,  took  it  under  his  spe 
cial  protection,  and  proceeded  to  give  it  a new  organization, 
with  the  view  of  extending  its  usefulness,  and  raising  it  to 
a higher  rank  than  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  MaupertuU 
was  appointed  its  president,  and  the  academy  was  divided 
into  four  classes: — 1.  The  physical  class,  for  natural  science; 
%.  the  mathematical  class,  including  astronomy ; 3.  the  phi* 
losophical  class ; 4.  the  historical  and  philological  class. 
Eacn  class  chorees  its  own  director,  who  continues  in 
office  for  lifo.  Vacancies  are  also  filled  up  by  the  votes  of 
the  members,  subject  to  the  approxal  of  the  king.  Since 
1746,  a volume  of  the  Transactions  Ikis  appeared  regularly 
every  year.  They  used  to  be  in  French;  but  are  now  puln 
lish^  in  German.  The  old  Memoirs  extend  to  the  year 
1771  ; after  which  date  they  are  called  the  Nouveaux  Mc- 
moiraa,  down  to  1787  ; with  which  year  a third  scries  com- 
menced. A history  of  this  academy  was  published  in  1752. 
In  1798,  the  Royal  Library  and  Cabinet  of  Arts  were 
united  with,  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of,  the 
academy ; they  are  now  separated.  In  1754,  was  established 
by  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  the  Electorol  Academy  at  Erfurt, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  useful  sciences.  Its  Transactions 
were  originally  published  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of  Acta 
Academiw  Etecloralit  Mo^ntincp  Scientiarum  Utilium  ; 
but  they  have  of  late  appeared  in  German. 

VII.  Other  Gkrman  Acaosmiks.— Of  these,  the  prin- 
cipal are — tbe  Academy  of  Sciences,  otlterwisc  called  the 
koyal  Society,  of  Gottingen,  established  in  1733 ; the  Elec- 
toral Academy  of  Science  and  Bavarian  History  at  Munich, 
first  established  in  1760,  but  greatly  enlarg^  since  the 
erection  of  Bavaria  into  a kingdom,  and  which  has  put>- 
lishetl  its  Transactions,  since  1763,  in  German,  under  the 
title  of  AbhaiuUur^en  der  Baieritchen  Akademie ; that  of 
Mannheim,  founded  in  1755,  by  the  Elector  Charles  Theo- 
dore, and  now  divided  into  three  classes — historical,  physical, 
and  meteorological ; the  Transactions  of  the  two  former  of 
which  have  been  published,  under  the  title  of  Acta  Academice 
Theodnro-PaltUiTue — those  of  the  last,  under  that  of  Epheme- 
ride$  Soeietatis  Meteoroln^at  Pahitinee;  and  the  Academy 
of  Suabian  History,  established  at  Tubingen,  in  Wirtcmbei^. 

VIII.  Swedish  and  Danish  Acauehibs. — The  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  Stockholm,  was  originally  a pri- 
vate association,  founded  by  Linnmus,  and  a few  of  his 
fiiends,  in  1739,  and  was  not  incorporated  by  the  Crown  till 
two  years  afterwards.  Its  Transactions  appear  in  quaiterly 
parts,  which  form  an  octavo  volume  a vear.  The  first  forty 
volumes,  foom  1739  to  1779,  are  calfed  the  Old^Prantac- 
tions;  those  which  have  appeared  since,  tlie  Aetr.  They 
are  written  in  Swedish,  but  have  also  been  translated  into 
German.  This  academy  maintains  a professor  of  experimen- 
tal philosophy,  who,  willi  the  two  secretaries,  is  paid  from 
the  property  which  the  society  has  acquired  by  legacies  and 
donations.  From  the  same  source,  it  distributes  every  year 
several  gold  medals  and  prizes  in  mon^'.  Stockholm  also 
possesses  an  Academy  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  founded  in 
1 753  ; and  an  institution  denominated  the  Literar>-  Academy 
of  Sweden,  founded  in  1 786.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  national  language. 
There  is  an  Academy  for  the  investigation  of  Northern  Anti- 
quities, at  Upsal,  which  has  published  some  valuable  volumes 
of  Memoirs.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Copen- 
hagen was  founded  by  the  Count  of  Holstein  in  1742,  and 
incorporated  the  following  year.  Its  Transactions  appear  in 
Danish ; but  they  have  been  partly  translated  into  Latin. 

IX.  Academies  in  Russia  and  Poland. — The  Impe- 
rial Academy  of  Petersburg,  like  most  of  the  valuable  insti- 
tutions of  Russia,  originated  in  the  bold  and  contriving 
mind  of  Peter  the  Great  That  monarch,  howex  er,  did  nut 
live  to  carry  into  effect  the  scheme  which  he  had  arrange<l, 
and  which  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  his 
inspection  of  the  academies  of  France,  when  in  that  country 
in  1717,  and  to  have  been  matured  by  consultations  with 
Christian  Wolff  and  I..eihnitz.  But  immediately  uffer  his 
death,  in  1725.  his  successor,  Catherine  I.,  proceeded  to 
execute  the  intentions  of  her  deceased  husband ; and  the 
Academy  xvas  forthwitlx  established,  and  hold  its  first  sitting 
in  December  of  that  year.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
foreign  mathematicians  and  philosophers  of  the  day  were 


wisely  selected  by  the  Empress  to  grace  the  new  founda- 
tion. and  induced  by  liberal  salaries  to  accept  places  in  it 
under  the  title  of  professors.  Among  them  xvera  WolfC 
Nicholas  and  Daniel  Bemouilli,  Bulfinger,  &c.  Of  these 

Srofessore  there  are  fifteen  in  all,  besides  a president  and  a 
irector.  There  are  also  four  adjuncts,  from  whom  vacan- 
cies among  the  professors  are  always  supplied,  and  who,  till 
thus  provided  for,  are  pL‘rmitted  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Academy.  In  its  earlier  days  this  institution  underwent 
x'arious  Hurtuations  in  reputation  and  efficiency,  according 
os  it  happened  to  be  patronized  or  neglected  by  the  reigning 
sovereign;  but  since  the  accession,  in  1741,  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  who  placed  it  upon  a broader  and  more  indepen- 
dent basis,  it  has  generally  maintained  a high  character. 
Its  annual  revenue  is  comsiiierable  ; and  one  important  ser- 
xice.  which  it  has  thu.s  been  enabled  to  render,  has  been 
tlie  exploration  of  xarious  portions  of  the  Russian  empire, 
by  means  of  the  travellers  Pallas,  Stolberg,  Klaprotli,  and 
others,  whom  it  has  sent  out  for  that  purpose.  Its  Transac- 
tions, down  to  tbe  year  1747,  inclusixe.  forming  fourteen 
x'olumes,  are  in  Latin,  and  are  entitled  Comnten/am  Acor 
demia .^ientia  Imperialis  Pelmpotitatue.  Twenty  volumes 
more,  doxm  to  1777,  likewise  in  Latin,  arc  entitled  A^on' 
Commentarii.  Since  1777,  they  take  the  name  of  Acta, 
and  are  partly  in  Latin  and  iwrtly  in  French.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  mathematical  papers  which  appeared  in 
these  Transactions  down  to  the  year  1783,  in  which  he 
died,  the  celebrated  Euler  is  computed  to  haxc  xxrittcn  fully 
one  half;  and  ho  leR  lichind  him  about  a hundred  addi- 
tional memoirs,  which  have  appeared  in  the  volumes  printed 
since  that  period.  These  papers  of  Euler’s  contributed, 
more  than  any  other  publications  of  the  time,  to  the  sir^li- 
fication  and  improvement  of  the  modern  analysis.  The 
Imperial  Academy  pos-sesses  a library  of  some  extent,  which 
contoins  a considerable  number  of  oriental  manuscripts,  as 
well  os  valuable  collections  of  medals  and  of  specimens 
natural  history.  In  1783,  an  institution,  on  the  model  of 
the  Academic  Fran^aise,  having  for  its  object  the  improxc- 
ment  of  the  Russian  language,  xi  as  founded  at  Petersburg ; 
and  was  soon  affer  united  with  the  Imperial  Academy.  A 
Royal  Academy  was  established  at  \Varsaw  in  1753. 

Among  the  other  European  academies,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Medical  Academy  of  Geneva,  founded  in  1715;  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  et  dcs  Belles  Lettres  of  Brussels, 
which  has  published  its  Transactions,  under  the  title  of 
Memoiret,  since  the  year  1 777  ; and  the  institution  of  the 
same  name  at  Flushing,  whose  Transactions  have  also 
appeared.  In  the  British  dominions  there  are  no  associa- 
tions for  the  cultivation  of  science  or  learning,  which  have 
this  name,  except  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  founded  in 
1782,  and  which  has  published  its  Transactions  since 
1787.  In  North  America,  as  in  England,  such  institutions 
ore,  for  the  most  part,  called  Societies,  and  will  be  noticed 
under  that  term.  Tlxo  following  are  the  only  academies 
which  we  find  enumerated  in  the  Encvclopcedia  Americana^ 

Sublished  in  1829  : — the  American  AcatVmy  of  Arts  and 
ciences,  established  at  Boston  in  1780,  which  had  in  1829 
published  four  volumes  of  Transactions ; the  Connecticut 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  founded  at  Newhaxen  in 
1799,  which  had  then  published  one  volume;  and  the  Aca- 
demy of  Natural  Science,  founded  at  Philadelphia  in  1818, 
of  whose  Memoirs  five  volumes  had  appeared. 

Academy  is  also  the  name  usually  given,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent,  to  an  institution  established 
for  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  that  is,  of 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music.  Such  institu- 
tions commonly  partake  both  of  the  character  of  academics, 
in  the  sense  already  explained,  nnd  of  schools  or  cx'lleges, 
consisting,  on  the  one  hand,  of  nn  a.ssociolion  of  amateurs 
and  distinguished  proficients,  professing  to  have  in  xiew  the 
difi'usion  of  a taste  for  the  arts  among  the  public  generally, 
by  publications,  exhibitions,  or  any  other  means  xvhich  may 
l>e  made  ax  ailablc  for  that  end  ; and,  on  the  other,  of  an  esta- 
blishment of  teachers  or  professors,  fur  the  instruction  of  \ outU 
in  the  practice  ofsomconc  or  more  of  the  branches  in  cpiestion. 
The  latter  object  is  effected  by  lectures,  by  prescribed  tasks, 
and  by  the  distribution  of  prizes  and  honours.  Societies  of 
painters,  for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  their  uri,  aix^ 
of  very  ancient  date.  So  early  as  the  year  1345.  the  paint 
ers  of  Venice  are  recorded  to  bax  e formed  themselves  into 
an  association  of  this  description.  A fexv  tears  afferxvaixls. 
— namely,  in  1350 — those  of  Florence  did  the  same.  In 
1391  the  arti.'^ls  of  Paris  folloxxed  the  example  of  their  Ita 
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Uftn  hrethf0ii,  tnd  Ibuoded  what  they  called  the  Academy 
of, St  Luke.  Thia  eatablishment  was  formally  recognised 
by  Charles  VII.  in  1430;  and  the  ^vilem  which  ho  con- 
ferred upon  it  were  eonfiimed  by  Henry  111.  in  1584.  In 
1613  the  Academy  of  St  Luke  formed  a union  with  the 
Society  of  Sculpim ; and  the  institution  subaisted  till  the 
Rerolution.  Towards  the  middle  of  tiie  seventeenth  century, 
however,  it  had  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  a new  asso- 
ciation, founded  by  Lebrun,  Corneille,  and  several  others  of 
the  painters  lioenm  by  the  king.  A royal  edict  in  favour 
of  this  association,  was  issued  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1648 ; and  in  1655  letters- patent  were  granted  to  it  by  Car- 
dinal Masarin.  ^me  time  after,  it  was  allowed  a itall  in 
the  Louvre;  and,  finally,  in  1663,  during  the  administra* 
tion  of  Colbert  there  was  settled  upon  it  a revenue  of  4000 
Uvres  annually.  In  1671,  an  Academy  of  Architecture  was 
established  by  the  same  minister.  These  two  establishments  , 
were  abolishra  with  the  other  academics  at  the  Revolution ; 
but  they  have  since  been  revived,  and  now  form  together 
the  fourth  division  of  the  Institute  under  the  name  of  the 
AeadSmie  des  Beaux  Arts.  It  consists  of  40  members,  10 
foreign  associates,  and  a few  correspondii^  members.  A 
branch  of  Uiis  aciulemy  still  subsists  at  Rome,  which  was 
established  in  1666  by  Louis  XIV.,  with  a revenue  of  35,000 
Uvres.  There  are  aim  Academies  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  many 
of  the  chief  provincial  towns  of  France.  Of  the  Italian 
academies  of  tuis  description,  that  of  San  Luca  at  Romo  was 
established  in  1593,  by  the  eminent  painter  Frederic  Zuc- 
ebero,  who  erected  an  elegant  building  for  it  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. There  are  others  at  Milan,  Bologna,  Parma,  and 
manv  of  the  other  principal  towns.  The  oldest  German 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Aita  is  that  of  Nuremberg,  foundc<l 
^Joachim  Sandrart,  an  artist  of  great  ability,  in  166*2 
‘fhat  of  Dresden  was  estabUshed  in  1697,  and  was  united 
with  those  of  Leipzick  and  Meissen  in  1764,  when  it  re- 
ceived the  form  wnich  it  still  retains.  There  arc  others  at 
Berlin,  at  Vienna,  at  Munich,  at  Weimar,  and  in  various 
other  cities.  In  Spain  an  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture was  eetablisli^  at  Madrid  in  1753.  At  Amsicrdam, 
Antwerp,  and  Brussels,  there  arc  similar  institutions.  The 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Stockholm  was  established, 
in  1 733,  phneipally  by  tho  exertions  of  the  celebrated 
Charles  Gustavus,  Count  de  Tessin;  and  iliat  of  Copen 
htgen  in  1738,  though  it  was  not  incorporated  till  1754. 
To  this  iiutitution  the  famous  sculptor  Thorwaldscn  was  in- 
debted for  his  early  education.  The  AcaAimie  ImMriale 
des  Beaux  Arts  of  rotersburgh  was  founded  in  1765  ^y  the 
Empress  Catherine  11.,  who  endowed  it  with  a considerable 
revenue.  It  consists  of  six  professors  of  painting,  sculpture, 
sod  architecture,  with  an  adjunct,  or  assistant,  to  each,  twonty- 
four  honorary  members,  six  councillors,  a president,  three  rec- 
tors, and  three  adjuncts  to  the  rectors,  ^is  institution  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  introduction  andiUsscminationoCa 
taste  for  the  arts  in  Russia,  by  the  pupils  whom  it  has  sent 
oat  and  supported  during  their  stuaies  in  foreign  countries. 

A letter,  printed  by  Steele  in  the  555th  No.  of  the  S^iator 
(the  last  of  the  original  series),  speaks  of  an  Acaaemy  of 
Painting,  then  (171*2)  lately  established  in  1.«ndon.  Sir 
Godftwy  Kneller  is  mentions  os  its  president.  This  insti- 
ttttkm,  however,  probably  soon  fell  into  decay.  Tho  present 
Royal  Academy  originated  in  an  association  of  painters, 
vho  obtained  a charter,  in  1765,  under  the  title  of  the  Incor- 
porated Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain.  This  society, 
mwever,  was  soon  after  broken  up  by  disputes  among 
lU  members;  and  in  1768  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
vu  incoipurated  iu  its  stead.  It  consists  of  forty  artists 
bearing  tne  title  of  academicians,  of  twenty  associates, 
cf  six  associate  engravers,  and  of  three  or  four  indi* 
riduala  of  distinction,  under  the  name  of  honorary  mem« 
bes.  From  the  acaderoiciana  are  selected  the  proferaors  of 
punting,  of  sculpture,  of  architecture,  and  of  perspective ; 
sad  there  is  also  a professor  of  anatomy,  who  is  commonly 
s member  of  the  medical  profession.  Nine  of  the  academi- 
cinu  are  likewise  appointed  annually  to  officiate  in  setting 
the  models,  and  otherwise  superintending  the  progr^  of  the 
Kudents.  The  sovereign  is  patron  of  this  institution;  but 
ill  funds  are,  we  believe,  entirely  derived  -from  the  money 
paid  by  the  public  for  admission  to  the  annual  exhibition, 
which  u.tualfy  opens  on  the  first  hlonday  in  May.  A 
branch  of  the  English  Royal  Academy  was  established  some 
rears  ago  at  Rome.  The  Edinbutgn  Royal  Acadmy  of 
Winting  was  founded  in  1754.  A similar  institution  has 
liso  been  established  in  Dublin,  under  the  title  of  the 


I Royal  Hibernian  Academy.  An  Academy  of  Ancient 
I Murie  was  estabUshed  in  London  so  early  as  the  year  1710; 

; but  a disagroement  among  its  members  occasioned  iU  disso- 
lution after  it  had  existed  above  twenty  yean.  Some  time 
after  this  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  wa>i  instituted,  with 
Handel  at  its  head,  and  for  ten  years,  during  which  the 
operas  of  that  great  composer  were  performed  under  its 
superintendence  in  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  enjoyed  splen- 
did success.  But  discord  here  also  came  at  length  to  ^vido 
and  disperse  the  professors  of  harmony ; and  in  tho  year 
1729  tile  institution  was  broken  up.  A new  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  which  bolds  its  meetings  in  a hall  in  Ten- 
terden-street,  was  established  in  lb*22.  The  French  0|>era, 
it  may  be  added,  is  styled  tho  Aetidemie  de  Mwdque. 

ACA'DIA,  by  the  French  called  ACADIF..  is  the  ge- 
nuine Indian  name  of  the  present  province  of  No\a  Scotia. 
The  chief  river  of  Nova  Scotia  is  still  called  is/tuben'Acadie, 
or  the  river  of  Acadie.  [Sec  Nova  Scotia.] 

ACALE'FHAi,  a Greek  word,  signify  ing  nettles.  These 
animals  form  the  third  class  of  Boron  Cuvier's  xoophytes. 
Many  ef  them  are  popularly  named  sea-nettles,  from  their 
causing,  when  touched,  a dLiagreeable  sensation  similar  to 
the  sting  o.  a nettle.  Tlicir  form  is  always  dreular  and 
radiated.  There  is  only  one  opening  into  the  body,  which 
serves  both  fur  the  mouth  and  the  vent,  and  a single  cavity 
which  is  at  once  gullet,  stoiDoch,  and  intestines : so  that 
some  writers  have  represented  them  as  being  all  stomach. 


Pixrs  Acal.— Alc7«niaiD  luasraiUoMBi  (Bu.tt).  AcUoU  aetisU 


Psit  AcALirn.K. — RhiimtooiA  ci*ruU-«  (Covika). 


tlrskOfTATte  Ac*tirH.v.— rhy«»phoim  hydroststks  (PSlsKss). 
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TWe  animals  were  originally  grooped  in  t^ree  order*— 
1.  Filed ; S.  Free ; and  8.  Hydrostatic. 

I.  llie  Fixed  {AoaUpha  sUbiUa)  can  at  pleaanre  either 
attach  themselves  to  stones  or  other  objects  in  the  sea,  or 
creep  and  swim  about  on  the  wavee.  The  Aeriaus,  or  sea-ane- 
monee^e  Zotmtha^  and  the  iMoenutria,  bdong  to  this  order. 

II.  Free  {Amkphee  Uberai)  are  not  fooM  attached  to 
ai^  object,  but  always  floating  about  in  the  water.  The 
itednsa  belong  to  this  order. 

III.  The  Hydrostatie  {Aoalepin»  kydrostatUMf)  an  thtn 
named  on  account  of  one  or  more  air-floata,  by  meaaa  of 
which  the  animals  can  raise  or  sink  themsdvee  in  t^  water. 
These  are  mostly  compound  individuals.  The  order  com* 
prebends  the  Piivialia  and  the  PhysopWw. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Anmmle,  Gavier  makes 
only  two  orders— 1.  The  Simple  {AcaUpka  sonpftces);  and, 
8.  ^e  Hydrostatic. 

A detailed  account  of  these  animals  will  be  givai  under 
the  separate  orders.  Huxley  and  others  j^ve  recently 
thrown  much  light  on  this  subject. 

ACANTHA^CEi'B,  a tribe  of  plant*  forming  one  of  the 
natural  orders  in  the  Monopetalous  division  of  Dicotyledon- 
ous or  Exogenous  Vegetation.  (See  DicoTYUiDoms  and 
SxooKNiC.)  Its  name  is  deriv^  from  the  genus  Acan- 
thus, which  has  been  considered  characteristic  of  the  whole 
tribe.  The  plants  of  which  it  is  cumpoaed  are  ei^er  altoge- 
ther of  an  herbaceous  nature,  or  shrubby  in  a slight  degree 
only;  they  are  extremely  common  in  every  tropical 
country,  where  they  may  be  considered  to  occupy  the  place 
of  the  mints,  dead-nettles,  thymes,  and  sages  of  Euro^ ; 
a few  only  are  found  b^ond  the  limits  of  the  tropics. 
Many  of  the  s^iecies  are  mere  weeds ; others  bear  handsome 
flowers  with  gaudy  colours,  but  seldom  with  any  odour;  a 
very  small  number  has  been  occasionally  employed  medi- 
cinally as  emollients  or  diuretica. 

The  roots  of  AcanthaocsD  are  cither  annual  or  nerennial^ 
The  stems  are  usually  four-oomered  when  ^'oung,  but  after- 
wards become  nearly  round ; their  inaide  (a  occupied  by  a 
large  proportion  of  pith,  wbkb  is  enclosed  in  a thin  layer  of 


[Aulr>i*  of  AmbUhcck.] 

im]M:rfccUy  formed  wood ; and  at  each  joint  there  is  a 
slight  tumour  with  an  articulation,  by  which  they  are 
readily  known  from  both  Sciophularineo  and  Verbenocem. 
Their  flowers  are  often  incloara  within  large,  leafV,  imbri- 
cated bractea  ( I ).  The  calyx  (2)  is  usuaTly  compoeod  of  cither 
four  or  five  paii^  which  overlap  each  other,  and  occasion- 
ally grow  to^^ether  at  the  base.  The  nomlla  (3)  is  monope- 
talous  and  irregular.  The  stamens  (4)  are  either  two.  or 
four,  but  in  the  latter  case  are  of  unem^  lengths.  The 
pistillum  (6)  is  superior  and  tureilled.  llie  seed-vessel  (&) 
contains  two  cells,  which  burst  when  ripe,  often  with  elasti- 
city, and  expose  a few  roundish  seeds  hanging  to  the  cells 
by  curious-hooked  processes. 

The  stems  of  all  the  species  emit  roots  very  readily  from 
their  tumid  articulations ; on  whkh  account  gardeners  uni- 
versally incrca.se  them  by  cuttings  of  the  full-grown  bnnebes. 
Tlioy  are  always  easy  to  cultivate,  prmided  tnev  are  not  kept 
in  too  cold  or  too  dir  a situation.  The  annual  kinds  freely 
pnxluco  seeds,  by  whidi  they  les  readily'  multiplied. 

The  most  common  genera  ue  Justioa,  Acanthus,  Ruel- 
lia,  Thunbergia,  Barimia,  and  Enuithemum,  which  see. 

For  further  inforoutthaL  coiMult  Brown’s  Prodromtu 
^ora  Nova  SbUendia;  Barthng’s  Ordmes  Naturales; 
Lindley’s  TntrodueHom  to  Nniurol  Sygtem ; and  also 
Nees  von  Esenbeck's  Sxpentian^  m the  third  volume  of 
Dr.  Wallich’s  PUmta  iMatioa  Btriores. 

ACA^NTHION,  in  a genus  of  Rodentia,  esta- 

blished by  M.  F.  <^vier,  ano^embracing  two  species,  which 
are  only  known  at  present  by  thdr  osteology'.  In  the  num- 
ber and  form  of  their  teeth,  these  animals  agree  in  all 
respects  wi^  the  common  porcupine,  from  whi^,  indeed. 


they  only  differ  in  the  general  form  or  outline  of  the  cranium, 
ami  the  ooroparative  devebpement  of  the  bones  of  the  fkce  and 
skuU ; ebaracten  which  have  no  vary  aaignable  inlluenee 
upon  the  habits  and  economy  of  animal  lifo,  and  whkh  will, 
probably,  be  merged  in  othM  of  graater  importanoe,  when 
wo  come  to  be  batter  a^uointed  with  the  species  in  quee- 
tioo.  Indeed  we  have  introdueed  the  present  artiole  pnnd- 
pally  for  tiie  puqnse  of  attracting  the  attontkia  of  travanen 
and  residents  in  our  Indian  Colmiea ; many  of  whom  have 
daily  opportunities  of  elucidating  this  and  other  oheonia  sub- 
jects in  (oology,  and  only  require  to  be  informed  of  its 
wants  to  render  the  moet  esaenw  service  to  the  srion(». 


To  gt^  observen  who  may  have  an  opportunity  of  pursu- 
ing this  inquiry,  we  have  engraved  (;^.  1)  the  skull  of  a species 
of  porcupine  sent  Java  bv  the  French  traveller,  Duvan- 
celle,  and  figured  by  M.  F.  Cuvier,  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
the  dfemmres  du  Mumtm,  as  the  type  of  his  genus  Acanihion. 


I 2.  represents  the  skull  of  the  common  Italiim  porcu- 
pine, for  the  purpose  of  ooinparison.  7!ho  principal  differenoea 
which  these  s^Us  present,  when  eomparra  witn  one  another, 
consist  in  the  surface  of  Uw  forehead  uelng  nearly  flat  in  the 
acanthion,  instead  of  forming  a ^horical  elevation  as  in  the 
porcupine ; and  in  the  nasal  bones  being  of  much  smaller 
oimenaions  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  animaL  The 
sense  of  ameU  would  thus  appear  to  be  less  acute  in  tbo 
Javanese  porcupine  than  in  that  of  Europe  and  Africa ; but 
it  has  the  region  of  the  brain  comparatively  larger.  M.  Cuvier 
reckons  two  species : ^ 

1.  T7m  AcamMon  Jdoanicum^  founded  upon  the  skull 
already  mentioned,  as  having  bran  sent  from  Java  by  M. 
E^vancelle.  This  is,  probably,  the  Babi-4andak,  mentioned 
in  Marsden’s  Huiory  of  Sumatra,  and  which  that  author 
i^otifles  the  Hj^trix  Macroura  of  linmeus,  a species 
equally  obscure.  This  animal  is  represented  is  baying 
five  toes  on  each  foot,  the  bo^  covereu  with  weak  spines, 
and  a long  tail,  terminating  in  a thick  tufr,  of  whkn  the 
spines  are  Knotted,  and  q>ring  out  of  one  another  like  grams 
of  rke. 

2.  The  Aeonthion  Daubmtomi,  founded  upon  a skeleton 
formerly  d^ribed  by  Daubenton,  but  which  be  mistook  for 
that  of  the  common  porcupine.  Ibe  locality  from  which  tl^ 
Mkcletoo  was  obtained  is  not  exactly  known ; but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  brougnt  from  some  part  of 
Africa.  It  may,  perhaps,  belong  to  the  fasciculated  porcu- 
pjiM,  whkh  has  l^n  lately  found  to  inhabit  the  Island  of 
F«nando  Po ; and  whkh,  to  judge  from  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  living  specimen  formerly  possessed  by  tM 
zoological  Societv,  appears  to  have  all  the  characteristic 
marks  whkh  M.  K Cuvier  assigns  to  the  genus  Acanthion. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  that,  bebides  the  com- 
mon porcupine  (whkh  inhabits  eveiy  port  of  the  Indian 
Continent,  os  well  as  Africa  and  tlie  ^uth  of  Europe),  the 
larire  islands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  and  probably  otlter  ports  of  Eastern  Asir,  cob* 
tain  tiiree  or  four  diflSeient  but  closely  allied  species,  ofwlu^ 
we  have,  at  present,  but  a very  vague  and  confused  account 
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ACA'NTHOPHIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  venomous 
serpents,  allied  to  the  ^ipcn,  but  distinraishcd  by  having  a 
^le  series  of  plates  beneath  the  tau,  excepting  tovords 
the  very  extremity,  where  they  are,  in  some  cases,  separated 
ioto  two  small  rows.  The  txjoies  and  tails  of  these  animals 
are  elongated  and  cylindrical ; their  heads  round,  obtuse, 
rstber  prominent  over  the  eyes,  and  covered  in  firent  with 
nine  or  ten  polygonal  plates.  Tlie  back  and  upper  surfhee 
of  tbe  tail  are  covered  with  reticulated  scales  of  a rhomboidid 
km\  the  breast  and  belly  are  covered  with  single  trans- 
terse  plates ; as  is  likewise  the  tail,  excepting  towards  the 
tcfT  extremity,  which  is  sometimes  Aimbhod  with  a double 
row  of  plates,  as  in  the  common  viper.  The  tail  is  termi- 
nated by  a little  spur,  or  homy  excrescence,  which  has  sug- 
gested the  name  of  Acanthophis  (that  is,  thorn  or  spur 
loake),  fbr  this  genus.  This  is,  nowever,  but  a very  secumnu^- 
ehararteristic,  and  of  little  use  in  distinguishing  these  ani- 
mals; since  it  exists  equally  in  many  oUier  species  of  veiy 
different  genera,  such  as  tM  collared  and  the  black  and 
vhite  snakes,  and  even  in  the  common  viper.  It  springs  out 
of  the  very  end  of  the  tail,  and  docs  not  ap]>ear  to  be  of  itio 
ume  utility  as  the  two  homy  spurs  which  grow  upon  each 
ude  of  the  anus  in  the  pythons  and  boas,  and  which  being 
retractile,  or  capable  of  being  erected  and  depressed  at  will, 
execQte  important  functions  in  the  economy  of  these  animals. 


[TaO  of  tba  Aranthoptaii.] 


The  head  of  the  acanthophis  is  broad  and  compressed,  the 
•outb  capable  of  great  distension,  and  fUmished  on  each 
iide,  besioes  the  retractile  poison-fangs  common  to  all  the 
hmily  of  truly  venomous  serpents,  with  a ^uble  row  of 
ibsrp,  curved  teeth.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  of  small 
kiie,  reside  on  the  surface  of  the  ^ land,  and  feed  upon 
frags,  hiards,  and  small  mammals.  They  are  viviparous, 
udsecrete  themselve  in  rat  holes,  or  beneath  the  roots  of 
(reel;  never  strangle  or  crush  their  prey  by  coiling  them- 
wives  round  its  body,  but  expect  a more  speedy  and  certain 
nctory  from  the  deadly  effects  of  their  poison.  The  most 
rammonJy  known  species  is — 

Tht  Aeanthopfus  CercutinuSt  tint  described  by  Merrem, 
lad  so  named  rrom  the  general  similarity  which  it  bears,  at 
fes  agbt,  to  the  cerastes,  or  homed  viper,  in  its  short  body, 
Urge  list  head,  and  eyes  surmounted  oy  prominent  scales. 


(AeanlhopU*  emiUaiu.] 

^ length  of  this  species  is  about  fifteen  inches,  of  which 
ilw  tail  measures  mtner  more  than  a fifth  part ; the  body  is 
thekin  proportion  to  its  length,  having  a circumference  of 
^ioebes  and  a half  in  the  middle,  fiom  whence  it  gradually 
towards  either  extremity.  The  colour  is  a pearly-grey 
with  obscure  transverse  dusky  or  bluish  undulations 
pale  yellow  brown,  with  a small  transverse  oval 
hick  spnt  on  the  edge  of  every  abdominal  plate ; and,  in  the 
^ddle,  a similar  range  of  sp^  from  the  vent  to  tlie  end  of 


the  tail.  The  tail  itself  is  cylindrical  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  flat  bonealh,  and  the  spur  which  tenninates  it  is  cx- 
Iremoly  sharp-pointed,  compressed,  and  slightly  bent  up- 
wards. The  native  countr)'  of  this  species  is  unknown ; at 
least  Merrcro,  who  first  described  it,  was  ignorant  of  the 
country  fbro  which  his  specimen  was  obtained,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  indieatca  by  any  traveller. 

TAc  Aranthophis  Brotmu  is  briefly  described  by  Dr. 
I^ach,  and  figured  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Natur^isfs 
Miscellanu.  Ine specific  name  is  given  out  of  compliment 
to  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  the  celebrate  botanist,  from  whose 
manuscripts  tbe  brief  deecription  of  Dr.  Leach  was  taken. 
The  body  is  said  to  be  of  a uniform  dark  brown,  tbe  under 
lip  whitish,  the  upper  with  a transverse  groove  in  front,  the 
tail  small  and  ratiw  abmptly  contracted  at  its  junction  with 
the  body,  and  the  apex  compressed  laterally.  Such,  with 
the  additional  fact  that  it  is  an  inhalatant  of  New  Holland, 
is  the  verv  meagre  account  of  this  serpent,  supplied  by  Dr. 
Leach.  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  however,  in  lus  entertain- 
ing publication  on  tbe  present  state  of  New  South  Vi  ales, 
informs  us,  that  it  is  the  most  venomous  serpent  of  that  co- 
lony ; and  suspects  that  this  and  a kindrra  species,  of  a 
light  orange  I'olour,  are  male  and  female,  as  they  have  been 
found  to  inhabit  the  same  hole.  He  relates  a remarkable 
fact  proving  the  tenacity  of  life  of  these  animals.  Two  indi- 
vidu^,  a male  and  female,  were  discovered  by  the  do«  of  a 
sportsman : the  black  one  was  killed,  and  the  hesd  com- 
pletely severed  from  tbe  body,  but  tbo  female  escaped  into 
the  hole ; upwards  of  ten  minutes  afrerwords  one  of  the  dogs, 
in  hunting  about  where  tbe  snake  had  been  killed,  was  bitten 
in  the  foot  by  the  head  which  had  been  cut  off,  and  shortly 
after  died  In  the  most  dreadfrU  convulsions. 

ACANTHOPTERY'Oll,  in  Zoology,  one  of  tne  three 
primary  grand  divisions,  or  natural  orders,  of  fishes,  which 
Cuvier  has  finally  established,  or  rather  restored,  in  his 
Jfittoire  NatureUe  de*  Powom,  a work  which  he  left  un- 
finished.  This  great  naturalist  has  divided  fishes  into  three 
orders, — Chondroptorygii  (from  xotfipo*  cartilage,  and 
irrepvg  a wing  or  fin),  or  Cartilaginous  fishes,  without  a 
solid  booy  skeleton ; Acanihopterygii,  fishes  having  bony 
skeletons  with  prickly  spinous  processes  in  the  dorul  fins 
(hence  their  name) ; and  Maiacopterygii,  (/laXardv,  soft, 
&C.)  fishes  with  bony  skeletons,  indeed,  but  with  soft  arti- 
culated radii  in  the  dorsal  fins.  These  t^>e  grand  div  isiono, 
founded  upon  natural  and  intelligible  principles,  because 
characterixed  by  modifications  of  organic  structure,  which 
exercise  an  obvious  and  important  influence  upon  the  habits 
and  economy  of  these  animals,  were  first  of  all  recognized 
by  our  celebrated  countrymen,  Willoughby  and  Ray.  These 
naturalists  were  the  earliest  in  the  attempt  to  give  a syste- 
matic form  to  zoologv,  and  to  raise  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge to  the  rank  an^  importance  of  a Scimre,  by  applving 
to  its  investigation  the  principles  of  the  inductive  philo- 
sophy. The  system  whico  these  great  men  hud  left  incom- 
plete und  imperfect,  a thing  unav'uidable  in  all  first  attempts, 
was  further  develeped  by  the  celebrated  Artedi,  in  whose 
hands  the  throe  orders  above-mentioned  became  co-ordinate 
divisions,  together  with  the  BrancMotisgi,  since  suppressed 
by  Baron  Cuvier.  After  undergoing  various  changes  in  tlie 
hands  of  intermediate  zoologists,  and  being  even  discarded 
al^ether  by  the  school  of  Linnious,  the  system  of  Artedi  is 
still  triumphant.  It  was  completely  restoiM  by  M.  Cuvier, 
who,  after  many  years  devotea  to  tlie  study  of  this  branch  of 
zoolo^,  and  afW  various  attempts  to  form  a system  of  bis 
own,  finally  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  only  arrangement 
confonnable  to  the  actual  phenomena  which  we  ob.<verve 
among  these  animals.  M.  ('nvier  divided  the  Acanthop- 
terygious  fishes  into  fifteen  families,  which  are  as  follow 
Petrida,  the  Perches;  Triglidtr^  the  Gurnards:  Scumidttf 
the  Maigres ; Sparid^j  the  Sea-bream  family ; Menidir,  the 
Menides ; Squammipennes,  tbe  Scaly-finned  fishes; 
rida-j  tbe  Mackerels : Ttmuitt,  the  Riband  fishes ; ThrutyeSf 
the  Lancets ; Anabada,  the  Climbing  fishes ; MuqUlidte,  the 
Mullets  ; Ooboidtt,  tbe  Gobies  ; Lophiada,  the  Anglers  ; 
Labrida^  the  W rasses ; and  Fistulandte,  the  Pipe  fishes. 

ACANTHU'RUS,  a genus  of  Acanthopterygious  Fishes, 
founded  by  Bloch  and  lacepede,  and  adopted  by  subsequent 
writers.  This  genus,  separated  from  the  ChffitMons  of  Lin- 
neeus,  contains,  at  present,  a great  number  of  sp^es,  many 
of  which  are  remarkable  for  tbe  beauty  of  their  extern^ 
forms,  and  tbe  variety  of  their  colours.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  proximate  genera  by  the  form  of  tbe  body 
and  tail,  which  are  exceedingly  compressed  ;^eo  much  so, 
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that  the  depth  of  the  body,  measured  from  the  donial  to 
tho  pectoral  fins,  is  always  equal  to,  and  often  exceeds,  its 
length  from  head  to  tail ; — by  their  trenchant  teeth,  denti* 
culated  like  a very  dne  comb ; but  alxn’o  all,  by  the  move- 
able  spines,  edg^  and  sharp  like  a lancet,  with  which 
they  arc  armed  on  each  side  of  the  toil,  and  with  which 
they  inflict  dangerous  wounds  upon  the  hands  of  those 


[Oustoden  CUmciMS.  Bloch.] 

who  touch  them  incautiously.  It  is  this  circumstance  that 
has  acquired  for  the  Aennthuri  the  nemo  of  ‘ Doctors.’  by 
which  they  are  well  known  to  the  English  sailors  and  colo- 
nists. These  animals  have  tho  mouth  small,  and  the  muxzle 
ratlier  advanced : thev  are  among  the  small  number  of 
fishes  which  live  entirely  upon  vegetable  substances,  feeding 
only  upon  alg»,  fuci,  and  other  marine  plants;  tlwir  intes- 
tinal canal  is,  runsequently.  longer  and  more  complicated 
than  in  other  species,  and  their  flesh  has  a peculiar  flavour, 
very  different  from  that  of  the  piscivorous  genera.  The 
dangerous  weapons  with  which  Nature  has  proMded  these 
othe^sc  harmless  fishes,  are  well  calculated  to  defend  them 
f^m  the  attacks  of  tho  ravenous  enemies  which  every  where 
surround  them.  As  they  are  not  obliged  to  reeort  to  rapine 
for  procuring  food,  they  are  by  nature  inclined  to  peace,  and 
never  voluntarily  commence  an  attack ; but  they  defend 
themsei\'es  with  courage  and  success  against  the  largest  of 
their  assailants.  Their  lancets,  also,  are  placed  in  the  very 
situation  in  which,  above  all  others,  they  are  most  efficient 
and  dangerous ; not  only  because  the  giwatest  strength  of 
fishes  lies  in  tho  tail,  but  likewise  because  it  is  in  this  quarter 
that  their  enemies  are  at  once  most  likely  to  make  the 
attack,  and  least  prepared  to  expect  resistance.  Tho  scan- 
thures  abound  in  all  the  tropical  aeas,  both  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies ; they  are  never  known  to  advance  beyond  the 
tropics,  and  ore,  consequently,  unknown  in  the  more  tempe- 1 
rate  latitudes.  j 

ACA'NTHUS  (in  Architecture).  Tho  name  by  which  I 
the  broad  raffled  leaf  usc<l  in  the  enrichment  of  the  Conn 
thian  capital  is  known.  It  is  thus  called  because  of  its  i 
general  resemblance  to  tlic  leaves  of  a species  of  the  acan- 
thus plant ; or  rather  because  of  a pretty  tradition^  story 
which  the  Roman  author  Vitruvius  tells  of  the  fancied  ori- 
gin of  the  Corinthian  capital,  in  which  the  leaves  are  said 
to  be  imitated  from  those  of  the  acanthus.  (Sec  Capital, 
CoRiHTHiAX.)  The  same  leaf,  however,  is  commonly  used 
in  architectural  and  sculptural  enrichments  generally;  in 
the  enrichment  of  modillions,  of  mouUhngs,  and  of  vases,  as 
well  as  of  foHatc<l  capitals:  and  we  gather  from  Virgil,  that 
the  acAnthu.s  was  by  the  ancients  alw  employed  os  an  orna- 
ment in  embroider)-.  In  tho  first  book  of  the  /Eneid,  verse 
619,  and  again  at  71 1,  a veil  or  vest  is  said  to  be  interwoven 
or  embroidered  with  the  crocus-coloured  or  saffron  acanthus. 

Indeed,  it  appears  to  have  been  a great  favourite  with 
that  poet  hiros^f,  both  as  a plant  and  as  an  ornament  in 
works  of  art.  Speaking  of  the  most  delightful  trees  and 
shrubs  for  a garden  for  bees,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Georgi«.  verses  122  and  12.1,  he  says,  ‘nor  could  I have 
passed  over  in  silence  the  late-blooming  nareissua,  or  the 
twig  of  the  flexible  acanthus and  in  the  third  eclogue  of 
the  BucoHrg,  verse  45,  he  describes  two  beautiful  beechen 
cups,  on  which  wa.s  car>  ed  the  scene  of  Orpheus  enebantinf^ 
the  trees,  with  * the  soft  ocanthus  folded  round  the  handles. 

The  application  of  the  bronk-ursine  acanthus  (sc©  next 
article)  to  sculptural  enrichment  is  ftirther  illustrated  in  the 
following  passages Theocritus,  describing  a cup  of  M\o~ 
lian  manufacture,  says.  ' the  pliant  acanthus  is  expanded 
all  round  the  cup and  Ovid  iMet.  13.  v.  701.)  represents  a 


vase  of  bronze  as  being  adorned  on  the  outside  with  a iny 
thological  story,  and  the  border  above  this  figured  portion  as 
coverra  with  acanthus  leaves  wrought  in  gold.  Now  of 
these  two  modes  of  applying  it,  as  well  as  of  th^t  described 
by  Vi^l  in  bis  third  eejogue,  we  have  very  many  instances 
in  ancient  vases  still  extant. 

Athensus  relates  that,  in  the  splendid  procession  or- 
dained to  convey  the  corpse  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  iU 
fiual  destination  in  Egy^  the  coffin  was  placed  in  a car. 
which  was  adorned  with  a small  colonnade  of  golden  pillars, 
and  a golden  acanthus  was  set  at  intervals  between  the 
columns. 

Pliny  tho  elder,  in  his  fiatural  History,  describes  the 
acanthus  in  such  a manner  that  it  can  only  be  recognized 
in  the  brank-ursine ; and  his  nephew,  in  speaking  of  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  same  plant  as  an  omament  to 
his  garden,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  brank-uraine  is  identi- 
cal with  tho  common  architectural  and  sculptural  acanthus. 

This  omament.  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  models, 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  styles  of  architectural  enrieh- 
ment  of  tliose  nations ; in  the  Roman  it  is  full  and  somewhat 
luxuriant,  and  in  the  Greek  more  restrained,  but  simple  and 
graceful. 


Roman.  Giwfc. 


ACANTHUS.  Under  this  classical  name  have  been 
described,  by  ancient  authors,  at  least  three  totally  different 
plants.  Firstly,  a prickly  tree  with  smooth  evergreen  loaves, 
and  small  round  saffron-coloured  berries,  frequently  alluded 
to  by  Vii^l ; this  is  conjectured  to  have  bMn  the  Holly. 
Secondly,  h prickly  Egyptian  tree,  described  by  Theo- 
phrastus os  having  pods  like  those  of  a bean ; it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  was  the  Aeaeia  Arabiea  (seo  Acacia). 
Thirdly,  a herb  mentioned  by  Dioscorules.  with  broad,  prickly 
leaves,  which  perish  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  again 
sprout  forth  with  the  return  of  spring.  It  is  said  that  the 
i«iea  of  the  Corinthian  capital  of  Greek  columns  was  taken 
from  some  of  the  leaves  of  this  acanthus.  To  this  latter 
plant  the  name  is  now  applfed.  The  word,  in  all  cases, 
alludes  to  the  prickly  nature  of  the  leaves  or  stems. 

In  modem  botany,  Acanthus  is  a genus  of  herbaceous 
lants  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  India, 
clanging  to  the  natural  order  Acanthaceee. 

Okneric  Character. 

Calyx  in  four  dirisions,  of  which  the  upper  and  lower 
are  much  larger  than  the  other  two. 

. Corolla  unc-sided,  with  throe  lobes ; no  trace  of  an  upper 
lip  to  be  found. 

Stamens  four,  in  two  lengths ; anthers  never  containing 
more  than  one  cell,  fringed,  the  upper  ones  erect,  the  lower 
horizontal. 

Seed-vessel  two-cellcd,  compressed,  four-seeded,  with 
sides  of  the  texture  of  paper. 

Flowers  growing  in  a terminal  leafless  spike,  having  at 
their  base  three  floral  leaves,  of  which  the  intermediate  one 
is  fringed  with  bristles. 

The  commonest  species  is  Acanthus  mollis,  or  Branh- 
ursine,  a native  of  many  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe,  grow- 
ing in  shady  moist  ]uaccs,  among  bushes.  Its  stem  is 
alwut  two  fi^t  high,  and  is  covered  from  the  middle  to  the 
top  with  fine  large  white  flowers,  slightly  tinged  with  yel- 
low. The  leaves  arc  large,  soft,  d^ly  cut,  hairy,  and 
shining,  and  surround  the  lower  part  only  of  the  stem. 
Both  the  leaves  and  tho  roots,  which  are  perennial,  abound 
in  mucilage,  which  has  caused  them  to  do  substituted  in 
domestic  medicine  for  the  marsh-mallow.  It  is  this  species 
which  is  usually  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  notion 
of  the  Grecian  capital.  But  it  appears,  from  the  investira- 
tion  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  that  it  is  no  where  to  bo  found,  either 
in  the  Greek  islands,  or  in  any  port  of  the  Peloponnesus , 
and  that  the  plant  which  l^oscondes  must  have  meant  was 
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the  AamiAtu  jpmonw,  still  called  uMavOa,  which  is  found, 
as  he  descnbes  it.  on  the  borders  of  cultivated  grounds,  or 
of  gardens,  and  is  frequent  in  rocky  moist  situations.  This 
species  differs  from  A.  moilis  in  having  a dwarfer  stem, 
flowers  tinged  with  pink  instead  of  yellow,  and  spiny  leaves, 


much  more  deeply  cut  Both  the  one  and  the  other  are 
half-hardy  perennials,  increased  by  division  of  the  summit 
of  the  root.  They  have  been  long  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
dens pf  Great  Britain,  but  perish,  if  not  protected,  from* 
severe  frost. 

ACAPU^LCO,  a city  in  tlw  protince  of  Mexico,  about 
183  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  capital.  Mexico;  N.  lat  16*^50', 
W.  Ion.  99^  48'.  It  stands  in  the  recess  of  a bay,  close  to  a 
chain  of  granite  mountains,  and  is  the  best  Mexican  port  oii 
the  coast  of  the  Pacifle  Ocean.  The  bay  has  two  entrances 
formed  by  the  island  Roquetta ; the  comparative  dimensions 
of  which  may  be  estimate  from  the  scido  attached  to  the 
>mall  map.  The  port  is  capable  of  containing  300  ships, 
and  is  deep  enough  to  allow  vessels  to  lie  close  to  the  rocks. 


r'^unded  hy  mountains,  it  is  intensely  hot.  and  the  iirhab  t- 
ants.  particularly  new  comer.'i.  are  liable  to  dangerous  fevers. 
Sume  time  back  an  opening  wait  cut  through  the  rocks 
CQ  the  west  to  let  in  the  sea-breeze,  but  a dirty  swamp 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town  probably  still  remains  un- 
draioed.  and  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  annual  fevers. 
The  city  of  Mexico,  in  the  interior,  communicates  with  the 
Paci6c  by  the  town  of  Acapulco,  which  once  hod  a consi- 
■krrable  trade,  particularly  with  Manilla,  the  capital  of 
Manilla,  or  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands.  Under 
the  Spanish  dominion  a vessel  of  the  largest  size  used 
annually  to  leave  Acapulco  for  Manilla  about  February  or 
March,  loaded  with  commodities  and  specie ; and  when  the 


English  were  at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  the  Manilla  ships 
were  carcfhlly  looked  after  as  a rich  booty.  The  vessel  fe- 
turned  to  Acapulco  in  Auguat,  carrying  back  muslins, 
printed  calicoes,  coarse  cotton  shirts,  porcelain.  Chinese 
jewellery.  &c.  Its  arrival  was  the  signal  for  a great  con- 
course of  roorchants  to  Acapulco,  who  sw'ellcd  the  popula- 
tion for  the  time  to  about  9000.  The  monopoly  enjoyed  by 
Acapulco  while  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  being  now 
abolished,  the  India  and  China  trade  has  shifted  to  the 
ports  of  Sam  Bias,  Mozatlan,  and  (iuaj^onas.  The  present 
number  of  inhabitants  is  stated  at  aoout  4000,  wno  ore 
prindpoUv  people  of  colour.  Its  exports  ore  cochineoL 
mdigo,  silver,  and  some  skins.  Owing  to  unexpected  ana 
loT^-continuM  calms,  the  voyage  between  Callao,  in  Peru, 
ana  Acapulco,  is  oft^  longer  than  between  Callao  and 
Cadiz. 

ACA'RID.£,  a division  of  Ara'chkids,  which  com- 
prehends the  small  imider-like  animals  popularly  termed 
I mites  (^con'),  as  well  os  water-mites  and  ticks : some  of 
these  are  wanderers  on  land  or  in  water;  others  ore  fixed 
upon  various  animals,  whose  blood  or  humours  they  suckr 
and  even  insinuate  themselves  beneath  the  skin,  and  often 
multiply  prodigiously. 

These  minute  animals  are  not  considered  by  modem 
naturalists  to  rank  among  insects,  on  account  of  their  struc- 
ture being  very  different,  and  from  their  having,  in  most 
ca.4es,  like  ^iden,  eight  feet,  while  no  insect  has  more  than 
six  feet.  Their  mouths,  in  some,  arc  fumUbed  with  jaws 
(mandibuia),  either  having  pincers  or  claws,  but  conct*aled 
in  a projection  of  the  breast-plate  (atemum}  in  form  of  u lip ; in 
others  it  is  in  the  form  of  a syphon  or  sucker ; and  in  others 
it  presents  a simple  cavity.  M.  Latreille  makes  four  diri- 
sions  of  the  1.  Mites  (Trombidtlfa) . ‘J.  Ticks 

(Firimtfa):  3.  Water  Mites  (Hydrachn^lUr):  and  4.  Flesh 
Worms  (Micrfiphihira);  the  latter  distinguished  from  the 
other  three  by  having  only  six  feet. 

ACARNA'NIA,  an  ancient  division  of  Northern  Greece, 
which  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ambrariot  Gulf, 
now  the  gulf  of  Arto.  on  the  north-east  by  the  small  ter- 
ritory of  Ampliilorina.  and  on  the  west  and  south-west  by 
that  part  of  the  MeditcrrHncan  to  which  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  gave  the  name  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  The 
eastern  boundarv  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  It  extended 
in  the  time  of  Thurydkies  east  of  the  nver  Achclous,  and 
encroacheil  upon  the  territory  which  seemed  the  property  of 
the  yEtolians.  Under  the  Romans,  or  somewhat  earlier,  the 
Achelous  was  made  the  dividing  line.  Acamania  a^r- 
wards  became  jiart  of  the  Roman  province  of  Epirus, 
and  iEtolia  was  attached  to  the  province  of  Achiea  Along 
with  yEtolia,  it  now  forms  one  of  the  ten  nomes,  or 
deportments,  into  which  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece  is 
divided. 

The  modem  island  of  Santa  Maura,  anciently  Leucas  or 
Leucadia,  was  at  one  time  a peninsulo.  The  narrow'  cliannel 
which  now  sepurates  it  from  the  muiulaud  was  cut  by  the 
Corinthians.  The  length  of  sea-coast  from  Actiuro,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Ambraciot  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Achelous,  is  reckoned,  by  Strabo,  to  be  about  370  stadia,  or 
37  miles,  reckoning  10  to  a mile.  Our  modem  charts  give 
a length  of  from  70  to  80  miles,  measuring  in  a rough  way. 
along  the  very  irregular  outline  of  the  coast.  Several  good 
ports  are  found  on  this  coast,  which,  added  to  the  general 
fertility  of  the  coimtry,  might  have  made  the  people  wealthy ; 
but  the  primitive  inhabitants  never  attained  any  reputation 
either  in  commerce,  or  tlie  arts,  sufficient  to  transmit  their 
fame  to  our  days.  Their  best  ports  were  occupied  by  Corin- 
thian colonies ; and  the  inhabitants,  engagea  in  continual 
wars  with  tboir  neighbours,  are  characterized  by  Thui-ydides 
os  living  in  a state  of  piracy  and  robbery,  at  a time  when 
Athens  (which  was  not  130  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Achelous)  had  seen  the  dramas  of  yEschylus  and  Sophocles, 
and  was  adorned  with  the  great  works  of  Phidias. 

Thucydides,  who  wrote  during  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(which  commenced  B.c.  4.31),  is  the  earliest  extant  writer 
vi'ho  gives  us  any  exact  information  about  a people  called 
Acamanians,  inhabiting  the  country  which  we  have  called 
Acamania.  It  is  difficult  to  give,  in  a limited  snai'e,  anv 
definite  or  correct  idea  of  the  origin  of  many  of  the  Greek 
nations.  The  Acamanians  are  nc\er  mentioned  by  Homer, 
though  their  neighbours  and  brethren,  the  yEtolians,  are ; 
and  this  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  name  of  Acamanians 
os  the  name  of  a people,  is  not  so  old  as  the  time  of  Homer. 
They  belonged,  probably,  at  least  in  part,  to  an  old  and 
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widely  diffused  race  feiUed  the  l^leffee ; and,  by  tpredual 
intennixture  with  Hellenic  (Greek)  stock,  became,  to  a cer- 
tain  extent,  a Greek  people.  In  the  courae  of  time  they 
formed  a kind  of  union  and  civil  polity,  which  Anstotlo 
thought  worth  describing;  but  his  work  is  lost — [See 
iSrOLlANS.] 

We  have  hardly  attempted  an^  description  of  the  in* 
terior  of  this  oountry,  because  it  u next  to  impoeaible  to 
atato  anything  about  it  that  is  cither  very  ptectse  or  im- 
portant In  its  present  wretched  condition,  it  is  very  thinly 
inhabited,  and  very  little  cultivated.  It  is  in  great  part 
ovei^rrown  with  wood,  a rare  pbenomeDon  in  Ureeee;  a 
oonaidarable  portion  of  the  soil  is  doubtless  good ; and 
among  its  mineral  treasurea  are  stated  to  be  sulphur  and 
ootd.  There  are  several  lakes  in  Acamania. 

Bordering  on  Acarnania,  on  the  north-east,  was  the  small 
territory  of  Amphilochia,  which,  with  its  capital  Argos,  was 
aomotiroes  reckoned  a part  of  Aoamania.  ovring  to  the  poli- 
tical connexion  between  the  two  people.  It  lay  on  the  south- 
east and  eastern  coast  of  the  Ambracujt  Gulf ; and  its  eastern 
boundary  may  have  been  the  Achelous,  or  rather  the  moun- 
tain chain,  which  hero  forms  the  western  margin  of  the 
basin  of  that  river.  Tradition  named  Ampbiloohus,  the  son 
of  Arophiaraus.  as  the  founder  of  the  state  of  Amphilochia, 
and  of  its  capit^  Argos,  after  bis  return  from  the  war  of  Troy. 
[See  Aaoos.1  Amphilochia,  togotlter  with  Acamania,  be- 
come part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Epirus. — [See  Actium.1 

A'CAUUS.  The  mile,  a genus  of  spiders  belonging  to 
the  Aoarid£,  under  whum  Linnwus  comprehendea  a 
great  number  of  ratlier  heterogeneous  species.  M.  La- 
troille  {.Rigne  Ammal,  edit.  )6!29)  confines  w generic  name 
to  the  species  which  have  the  feelers  {jfolpi)  forked,  very 
short  or  concealed,  the  body  very  soft,  or  without  a scaly 
crust  The  feet  have,  at  their  extremity,  a vesicular  cushion. 
Among  these  species  aro  enumerated  the  foUowiog 


The  domestic  mite  {Acaru$  domeHicu$t  Db  Gebr),  is  very 
commonly  found  in  collectioDs  of  insects  and  stuffed  birds, 
and  is  exceedingly  destructivo  to  cabinets.  The  effluvia 
of  camphor  has  some  effect  in  destroying  this  pest,  but  is 
not  powerful  enough  to  prevent  it  altogether.  Motstening 
the  specimens  with  a weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
u said  to  prove  an  effectual  preventive. 

The  itch  mite  {Acotum  Scabieit  Fabricius)  is  a micros- 
copic animal,  found  under  the  human  skin  in  the  pustules 


of  a well-known  cutaneous  disease.  H.  Bourguignon  has 
recently  published  an  elaborate  memoir,  enutM  TVoiM 
BiUawCoU>giqM  et  Pathologique  de  la  goXe  dt  Vliw\m4 ; and 
by  a series  of  experiments  has  shown,  that  an  ointment, 
compos^  of  three  parts  of  staveaacre  powder,  in  iiye  parts  of 
lard,  will  deetroy  ue  insects,  and  cure  the  emptioD  in  four 
days.  The  iodide  of  sulphur  and  solution  of  iomde  of  pota^ 
aium  mixed,  will  kill  the  ocors  in  eight  minutee , but  it  acts 
as  a aevere  irritant  upon  the  patient^ 


The  narrow  mite  {Aeamt  Pauricius)  is 

disUnguisbed  by  the  remarkable  size  of  its  third  pair  of  lega. 


GtoffVoy  called  it  the  bat  ticLjmd  liStettlla  formerly  placed 
it  in  his  genus  Sureopter.  The  common  barvest-hi^,  or 
A.  tellarha  of  Lmnmus,  is  another  faipiliar  example  of  this 

**7ccbleratkd  motion,  accbleratino 

FORCE,  ACCELERATION.  When  the  velocity  of  a 
moving  body  is  continually  increased,  so  that  the  lengths 
descrihsd  in  successive  equal  portions  of  time  are  greater  and 
I greater,  the  motion  is  uid  to  be  accelerated,  which  is  the 
! same  thing  as  saving  that  the  velocity  continually  increases, 
j [See  Velocity.)  We  tee  instamxis  of  this  in  (he  foil  of  a 
I stone  to  the  earth,  in  the  motaon  of  a comet  or  planet  as  it 
I approaches  the  sun,  and  alio  in  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  As  it 
! is  certain  that  matter,  if  left  to  itself,  would  neither  accelerate 
I nor  retard  any  motion  impressed  upon  it,  we  must  look  for 
the  cause  of  acceleration  in  something  external  to  matter. 
This  cause  is  called  the  aec^lertUing  force,  see  Inbrtia. 
Fnacs,  Causx,  to  the  remarks  in  the  last  of  whicb 
articles  wo  particularly  refer  the  reader,  both  now  and  when- 
ever the  u'ord  cause  is  mentioned.  At  |»eseut  the  only 
accelerating  forces  which  we  will  consider,  are  the  action  ^ 
the  earth,  and  the  various  weights  produced  by  it. 

It  is  observed,  that  when  a body  fells  to  the  ground  from  a 
height  above  it,  the  motion  is  umfbrmly  accelerated ; that  is. 
whatever  velocity  it  moves  with  at  the  end  of  the  first  second, 
it  has  half  as  much  again  at  tho  end  of  a second  and  a half ; 
twice  as  much  at  the  end  of  two  seconds ; and  so  on.  At 
least  this  is  so  nearly  true,  that  any  small  departure  from  it 
may  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which 
wo  know  from  experience  must  produce  some  such  effect. 
And  this  is  the  same  with  every  body,  whatever  may  bo  the 
substance  of  which  it  is  compel,  as  is  proved  by  the  well- 
known  experiment  of  the  guinea  and  the  feather,  which  Call 
to  the  bottom  of  an  exhausted  receiver  in  the  same  time. 
The  velocity  thus  acquired  in  one  second  is  called  the  mea- 
sure of  the  accelerating  force.  On  the  earth  it  is  about  32 
feet  2 inches  per  second.  If  we  could  take  the  same  body 
to  the  sur&i;e  of  another  planet,  and  if  we  found  that  it  there 
acquired  40  foot  of  velocit^'  in  the  first  second,  we  should  say 
that  the  accelerating  force  of  the  earth  was  to  that  of  tiw 
I planet  in  the  proportion  of  32|  to  40.  By  sajring  that  the 
velocity  is  321  ^ tho  of  the  first  second,  we  do  not 

moan  that  the  body  falls  tlirough  32 1 feet  in  that  second, 
but  only  that  if  the  cause  of  acceleration  were  su^nly  to 
cease  at  ••nd  of  one  second,  the  body  would  continue 
moving  at  ..ii  rate.  In  truth,  it  falls  through  only  hsJf  that 
length,  or  16^,.  tn  the  first  second.  It  may  bo  proved  ma- 
tliematiciilly,  ^at  if  a body,  setting  out  from  a state  of  rest, 
has  its  velocity  uniformly  accelerated,  it  will,  at  ^ end  of 
any  time,  have  gone  only  half  the  length  which  it  would 
have  gone  through,  had  it  moved,  from  tne  beginning  of 
time,  with  the  vcloci^  which  it  has  acquired  at  the  end  of  it. 
Thus,  if  a body  has  been  falling  from  a state  of  rest  during 
ten  seconds,  (the  resistance  of  the  air  having  boon  removed,) 
it  will  then  have  a velocity  of  32|  x 10  or  3211  feet  per 
second.  Had  it  moved  through  the  whole  ten  seconds 
with  this  velocity,  it  would  havo  passed  over  32l|  x 10  or 
3216}  feet.  It  really  has  describe  only  the  half,  or  1606} 
feet.  We  may  give  an  idea  of  tlie  way  in  which  this 
proposition  is  established,  as  follows : — The  area  of  a rect- 
angle [See  Rkct angle],  that  is,  the  number  of  agiiayv 
feet  it  contains,  is  found  by  multiplving  to|rethcr  the  num- 
bers of  linear  feet  in  the  sides.  Thus,  if  a n be  4 feet, 
and  AC  5 feet,  the  number  of  square  feet  in  the  area  is 
4 X S,  or  20.  Again,  the  number  of  feet  dii^rilied  by  a 
body  moving  with  a uniform  velocity,  for  a certain  number 
of  soconds,  is  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  second 
by  the  number  of  feet  Mr  second,  or  the  velocity.  If,  then, 
AB  contain  as  many  feet  os  there  are  seconds,  and  ac  aa 
many  feet  as  the  body  moves  through  per  second ; os  many 
feel  as  the  body  describes  in  its  motion,  so  many  squarw 
feet  will  there  bo  in  a b d c.  That  is,  if  we  let  a b 'repreeeni 
the  time  of  motion,  and  ac  the  velocity,  the  area  abdc 
will  repreeent  the  length  described  in  the  time  ab,  with  the 
veloci^*  AC.  Not  that  abdc  is  the  length  described,  or 
a B the  time  of  describing  it ; but  a b contains  a foot  for 
every'  second  of  the  time,  and  abdc  contains  a square  foot 
for  ever^  foot  of  length  d^ribed.  Similarly,  if  at  the  end 
of  the  time  just  considered,  the  body  suddenly  receives  an 
accession  of  velocity  d r,  making  its  whole  velocity  a y per 
second;  and  if  with  this  incresMd  velocity  it  move  for  a 
time  wldch  contains  as  many  seconds  as  a x contains  feet, 
the  length  described  in  this  second  portion  of  will 
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antiia  •s'manr  Ibet  «i  sbof  oontaOu  tqutre  fett : ind 
Um  wbole  lengu  described  in  both  portioas  of  time  will  be 
npnssoted  by  the  sum  of  the  tress  asoc  and  Bsor. 
Aod  nailtriy  for  another  socesskm  of  velocity  oi»  and  an 
additional  time  represented  by  b n.  Now,  let  a fa^y  ukaw 
te  the  time  represented  by  am  ; at  the  beginning  of  this 


tuae  let  it  bo  at  rest ; and  by  the  end,  let  it  have  acquired 
tbi  >a)ocity  m n,  so  that  had  it  movwl  from  the  beginning 
vSb  tbii  velocity,  it  would  ha\w  described  the  length  ropre* 
Kfitod  by  A M N p.  Insteed  of  supposing  tho  vclwity  to  be 
pcrpeCBsUy  increasing,  let  us  divm  the  time  am  into  a 
Mokiwioi  equal  parts^-^ay  four,  ab,  bb,  bu,  hh,  and  let 


m-fonth  of  the  voloeity  be  communicated  at  the  begin* 
!U9C  of  each  of  these  timea,  so  that  the  body  sets  olT  fom 
the  velocity  ac,  which  continues  through  the  time 
rtpmented  by  a B,  and  cauaes  it  to  describe  the  length 
!Vfieaeotsd  by  abdc.  We  know  from  geometry  [See 
TtiureLSS,  Similak]  that  rd,  xo.  and  hb,  are  respw- 
me-foorth,  one*half,  and  three*auarterB  of  k r,  which 
B iln  evident  to  the  eye,  and  may  oe  further  proved  by 
aeiog  the  figure  eorr^y,  which  we  recommend  to  such 
oer  readers  an  do  not  understand  geometry.  Hence 
«t  or  er  is  tho  vdoeity  with  which  the  body  starts  at 
^ end  of  the  time  a b ; b i at  the  end  of  a 8 ; and 
> Q at  the  end  of  a n.  Consequently,  the  whole  Imgth 
lornbsd  is  a foot  for  e>*ery  square  foot  contained  in 
iioc.  tBFO,  Bi  KH,  and  HQNic.  put  ti^ther.  But  this 
s not  a nnifiMtnly  seoelerst^  velocity.  ^ the  body  first 
ncr«i  thieogfa  the  time  ab,  with  the  velocity  ac,  and 
mddeniy  receives  the  accession  of  veloci^  d r.  But 
imstesd  of  dividing  am  into  four  parts,  we  had  divided 
* four  thousand  parts,  and  suppo^  the  body  to 
ooe  fimr-tbousandth  part  of  tne  velocity  m iv  at 
foi  end  of  each  of  the  parts  of  time,  we  should  be  so 
soA  nearer  the  idea  of  a unifi>rnily  accelerated  velocity 
■ foil,  that  instead  of  moving  through  one-fourth  of  its 
^ vitbout  acquiring  more  velocity,  Uw  body  would  only 
taoved  one  four  thousandth  part  of  the  time  unac* 
"^Wsd.  And  the  figure  is  the  same  with  the  exception 
^foere  beinr  more  rectangles  on  am,  and  of  less  width, 
itu  nearer  should  we  be  to  tho  idea  of  a perfectly  uniform 
*’»hr*t»on  if  we  divided  a m into  four  milliun  of  ports,  and 
® ^ Here  we  observe,  1 . that  the  triangle  a n m is  the 
^of  APNM;  2.  that  the  sum  of  the  little  rectangles 
««>s.Broi,  is  always  greater  than  the  triangle  A?rjf,  by 
» sun  of  the  little  triangles  ac  d,  o fo,  &c.  ; 3.  that  the 
•m  foe  last*iimmed  little  triangles  is  only  the  half  of  the 
^•Wangle  r q r m,  os  is  evident  from  the  inspection  of  tho 
••s  part  of  the  figure.  But  by  dividing  am  into  a suffi* 
^ number  of  parts,  we  can  make  the  last  reeUngle  n q r m 
**■  consequently  we  can  make  the  sum  of 

^ tele  triangles  as  small  as  we  please,  that  is,  we  can  nuke 
« aun  of  the  rectangles  a c o b,  &c.,  as  near  as  we  please  to 
*®wngle  arm.  But  the  more  parts  we  divide  am  into,  the 
^ nearly  is  the  motion  of  the  body  uniformly  accelerated ; 
^ a.  the  more  nearly  the  motion  is  uniformly  accelerated, 
*1?*  is  ARM  the  representation  of  thespaee  de- 

Hence  we  must  infer  (and  there  are  in  mathe- 
•ecurate  methods  of  demonstrating  it),  that  if  the  ac- 
were  rso^  uniform,  arm  would  really  have  a 
*1«««  toot  for  every  foot  of  length  described  by  the  body. 


That  is,  since  a n M is  bslf  of  a p n m,  and  the  latter  contains 
a square  foot  for  every  foot  of  length  which  vould  have  been 
described  if  m R Aod  been  the  velocity  from  the  beginning, 
we  must  infer  that  the  length  described  by  a uniforms 
accelerated  motion  from  a state  of  rest,  is  half  that  which 
would  have  been  described,  if  the  body  bod  bid  its  last  veb- 
ciU'  from  the  beginning. 

If  the  body  begins  with  some  velocity,  instead  of  being  at 
rest,  the  space  which  it  would  have  described  from  that 
velocity  must  be  added  to  that  which,  by  the  last  nile.  it  de- 
scribes by  the  acceleratioD.  Suppose  that  it  sets  mit  with  a 
velocity  of  1 0 feet  per  second,  and  moves  for  3 seconds 
uniformly  accclcrsted  in  such  s manner  as  to  gain  6 feet 
of  velocity  per  second.  Hence  it  will  gain  16  fret  of  velocity, 
which,  hau  it  had  at  the  beginning,  would  havw  mov-cd  it 
through  18x3  or  54  feet  of  length,  and  the  half  of  this  is 
27  feet  This  is  what  it  would  have  described  had  it  had  no 
veloci^  at  the  beginning ; but  it  has  1 0 feet  of  vekicitv'  per 
second,  which,  in  3 seconds,  would  move  it  through  30  feet. 
Hence  30  feet  and  27  feet  or  57  feet,  is  the  length  really 
moved  through  in  the  3 seconds. 

Similarly  we  can  calculate  the  effects  of  a uniform  retar- 
daiion  of  velocit)'.  This  we  ran  imagine  to  take  place  in 
the  folbwing  way.  While  the  body  moves  uniformly  f^m 
left  to  right  of  the  paper,  let  the  paper  itself  move  with  a 
uniformly  arcelerated  velocity  from  right  to  left  of  the  table. 
Let  tho  body  at  the  bc^nning  of  tlie  motion  be  at  the  left 
edge  of  the  paper,  and  let  that  edge  of  the  paper  be  placed 
OD  the  middlo  lino  of  the  table.  the  booy  Mgin  to  move 


on  the  paper  uniformly  1 0 inches  per  second,  and  let  the 
paper,  which  at  the  beginning  is  at  rest,  be  uniformly  ac- 
celerated towards  the  left,  so  as  to  acquire  2 inches  of  velwity 
in  every  second.  At  the  end  of  3 seconds,  the  body  will 
at  B,  30  inches  from  a,  but  the  paper  itself  will  Iheii  have 
acquired  the  velocity  of  6 inches  per  second,  and  will  have 
moved  through  the  half  of  13  inches  or  9 inches;  that 
is,  AC  will  be  9 inches.  Hence  tho  distance  of  the  body 
from  the  middb  line  will  be  cb,  or  21  inches.  Relatively 
to  the  paper,  the  velocity  of  the  body  U uniform,  but  rela- 
tively to  the  table,  it  has  a uniformly  retarded  velocity. 
At  tne  end  of  the  fourth  second,  it  wiU  have  advanced  40 
inches  on  the  paper,  and  the  paper  itself  will  have  receded 
16  inches,  givmg  24  inches  for  cb.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth 
second,  ab  wiU  be  50  inebes,  ac  25  inches,  and  cb  25 
inches.  At  the  end  of  tire  sixth  second,  a d will  be  60  inches, 
AC  36  inebes,  and  bc  24  inches,  so  that  the  body,  with  re- 
spect to  the  table,  stops  in  the  sixth  second,  and  tMn  begins 
to  move  back  again.  We  ran  easily  find  when  this  takes 
place,  fur,  since  the  velocity  on  the  paper  is  1 0 inebes  per 
second,  and  that  of  the  paper  gains  2 inches  in  every  second, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  second  the  body  will  cease  to  move 
forward  on  the  table.  At  the  end  of  1 0 seconds  it  will  have 
returned  to  the  middle  line  again,  and  afterwords  will  begin 
to  more  away  from  the  midiUe  line  towards  the  left.  At  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  second,  it  wiU  have  advanced  120  inebes 
on  the  paper,  and  the  paper  will  have  receded  1 44  inches,  so 
that  the  bray  will  be  24  inches  on  the  left  of  the  middle  line. 

The  genial  algebraical  formulis  which  represent  thes(> 
results  are  as  follow.  Let  a be  the  velocity  witli  wmch  the  body 
begins  to  move,  t the  number  of  seconds  elapsed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  moCira,  g tbe  velocity  acquired  or  lost  during 
each  second.  Then  tho  space  descril^  in  a uniformly  accele- 
rated motion  from  rest  is  I ; when  the  initial  veli^ity  is  a, 
the  space  described  in  an  accelerated  motion  is  at+bgt** 
and  in  a retarded  motion  the  body  wUl  have  moved  through 
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w direction  of  ila  initia)  velocity  if  at  be 
f^reater  than  ^ ^ or  will  have  come  beck  end  passed  its 
ftrst  position  on  the  other  side  by  \ g t*—at,  if  leas 
than  ^gt*.  In  the  last  case  it  continues  to  move  in  the 

direction  of  it*  initial  velocity  for  - seconds  and  proceeds  in 

a* 

that  direction  through  the  space  i — . 

For  further  explanation  as  to  velocities  which  are  accele- 
rated or  retarded,  but  not  uniformly,  see  Vilocity. 

AcQELKRArtott  0/ the  Afoon' M Mean  Motion.  )g^  Plank- 

Accklehktios  0/ the  Motion  o/ComeU.  i 
TARY  pRRTORBATIONS. 

ACCENT  (in  Mathematics).  To  avoid  the  confUsion 
arising  from  the  use  of  many  Ictlers  in  an  algebraical  problem, 
and  on  other  accounts,  it  is  customary  to  signify  different 
magnitudes  of  the  same  kind,  or  magnitudes  similar!)'  con- 
nected with  the  question,  by  the  same  letter,  distinguishing 
those  magnitudes  from  one  another  by  accents.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  understood,  that  the  same  letter  with  two  differ- 
ent accents,  may  stand  for  magnitudes  os  different  in  value 
as  those  represented  by  different  letters.  The  convenience 
of  the  accent  may  be  illustrated  os  follows.  If  a men  can  do 
b things  in  e days,  and  e men  con  do/  things  in  g days,  wo 
have  the  following  e<iuation : — 

a/c  = ebg. 

Now,  Instead  of  using  e,/,  and  g,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
question,  let  us  use  the  letters  which  stood  for  the  corre- 
sponding quantities  in  the  first  part,  with  accents : that  is, 
let  o'  men  do  bf  things  in  tf  days.  The  equation  then 
becomes 

ab'c  “ o' 6 c'. 

In  this  new  form  of  the  equation  some  things  are  erident 
!o  the  eve,  to  ascertain  which,  had  the  first  equation  been 
used,  wo  must  have  hatl  recourse  to  the  question  itself.  For 
instance,  that  if  a",  A",  (f’  express  men.  things,  and  days,  as 
above,  ab'^e  — li'bd',  only  placing  two  accents  now  where 
there  was  ono  before.  In  many  investigations  the  judicious 
use  of  accents  gives  a symmetry  to  the  processes  and  ex- 
pressions which  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  obtained. 

For  the  unmathcraatical  reader,  we  may  illustrate  tlie  use 
of  accents  in  the  following  way.  Let  us  suppose  a iKwkcase 
to  consist  of  foiu"  rows  of  shelves,  each  <U\  tdctl  into  six  com- 
partments. If  wc  call  the  six  compartments  in  the  lowest 
range,  a.  b,  c.  d,  k,  and  f,  rrepectivcly,  we  might  let  the 
compartment  directly  over  a be  called  o,  and  so  i>n ; but  it 
would  be  much  simpler  and  easy  of  recollection  to  call  this 
compartment  a',  the  one  over  tt  in  the  third  row  a",  Md 
so  on.  Thus  each  letter  would  indicate  a certain  vertical 
lino  of  compartments,  while  the  accent  would  point  out  in 
which  horixontal  line  the  one  designated  is  fo  be  found. 
This  U precisely  the  mathematical  use  of  the  accent.  All 
quantities  of  the  same  kind,  or  which  Ukj  problem  places  in 
similar  positions,  are  designated,  with  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion, hy  the  some  letter. 

The  accented  letter  o'  is  read  <1  areentrd,  or  a dashed:  a' 
is  read  a ttcice  accerUed,  or  a ttrire  danhed,  or  more  conve- 
niently, though  witliout  much  attention  to  idiom,  a ttto  doth, 
&c. ; where  accents  become  too  many  to  l*e  used  with  con- 
venience, the  Roman  figures  are  sulwtituted  for  them.  Tlius 
d*  would  bo  used  for  a"".  The  Roman  figures  prevent  this 
being  taken  for  a*,  or  a multiplied  three  times  by  itself.  The 
young  algebraist  should  bo  cautious  how  he  uses  accents, 
until  experience  has  taught  him  to  do  so  with  propriety. 
The  accented  letter  is  the  Tnetaphnr  of  algebra ; and  expres- 
.sions  of  the  greatest  symmetry  may  lie  deprived  of  all  their 
l)cauty,  and  even  rouc^  of  their  meaning,  by  a wrong  use, 
or  even  a want  of  this  notation. 

ACCENT.  When  a child  begins  to  read,  ho  is  apt  fo 
pronounce  all  the  syllables  of  a word  in  the  same  key,  with 
the  same  loudness  and  clearness,  dwelling  the  same  time 
upon  each,  and  pausing  the  same  time  between  each  pair. 
He  soon,  ^wever,  learns  that,  in  nearly  e\  cry  word,  there  is 
one  syllable  at  least  which  must  be  distinguished  fVom  the 
rest  by  a more  impressive  utterance,  as  in  the  examples 
reffpect,  ret^ctftd,  retpectable.  If  tlw  woM  is  a long  one, 
it  requires  a second  accent,  as  rfepkctabilUy,  mdnufdctory, 
imtmrtaHxe.  On  the  other  hand,  when  short  words  come 
together,  one  w two  are  often  devoid  of  accent,  as  in  the  phrase 
bn  the  top  of  a hill.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  accented  syl- 
lable is  pronounced  mure  impressively  thati  the  rest,  it  is  not 
meant  that  all  awented  syllables  are  to  be  cquall)  *mpre«- 
sive.  In  the  examples  pivmi  alK>ve,  the  first  accent  in 


mdnufdctory  seems  to  be  weaker  than  that  on  the  third 
syllable ; so  the  last  accent  in  immbrtaiize,  and  that 
attached  to  the  preposition  on,  among  the  six  monw'Uable.*, 
bn  the  top  of  a hill,  are  comparatively  very  faint.  The  con- 
sideration of  accent  often  determines  whether  or  not  we  pn>- 
nt>unco  the  initial  h [See  A or  An];  and,  consequently, 
whether  the  article  on  or  a i*  to  be  u.*wKi  before  such  a word. 
Upon  accent  dt^nds  the  melody  of  verse,  at  least  in  modern 
languages.  Of  the  ancient,  particularly  the  Greek  ac^nt,  it 
is  better  to  abstain  (rem  speaking,  because  the  opinions  of 
people  on  the  subject  of  (xrwk  accent  are  both  unsettled  and 
contradictory.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  it  is  the  pr^- 
tico  of  the  modem  Greeks,  in  a very  great  number  of  in- 
stances, to  put  the  chief  stress  on  that  syllable  whicb,  in  our 
print^  Greek  books,  has  the  accentual  mark  (')  on  it ; but, 
in  doing  this,  they  l^pequcntly  and  unavoidably  neglect  the 
stress  on  those  syllables  which  we  ore  accustomed  to  pnv 
nounce  most  emphatically.  It  is  said  that  the  principle 
of  Greek  versification  is  quanti^,  ur,  as  it  is  defined,  the 
mere  duration  of  a sound.  Possibly,  on  a closer  examination 
of  the  question,  it  would  be  found,  that  what  the  ancients 
meant  by  quantitu,  was  not  very  different  from  what  wc 
mean  by  accent.  To  return  to  the  safer  ground  of  our  own 
language,  the  reader  of  our  <ilder  writers,  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  for  instance,  should  know  that  the  accents  of  words 
from  time  to  time  are  changed,  and  even  variable  at  the 
same  time.  Thus,  the  verb  which  we  call  triumph^  was 
with  Milton  generally  triumph ; the  noun  and  the  verb  bein  g 
commonly  distinguished  by  Kira  In  the  same  way  as  pro- 
duce the  noun  and  produce  the  verb  are  at  the  present  day . 
What  we  call  tpirit,  was  with  him  more  commonly  epirite, 
or  almost  eprite ; and  aspect,  process,  wore  aspect,  proeexs. 
Even  in  our  own  time,  advertisement  has  bwome  adver- 
tisement. In  these  changes,  the  usual  tendency  in  our 
language  is.  and  has  been,  to  throw  the  accent  frirthcr  back 
from  the  end  of  the  word.  Such  a tendency  is,  perhaps, 
inherent  in  all  languages,  and  seems  to  arise  solely  from  an 
endeavour  to  save  laliour  by  rapidity  of  utterance. 

The  symbols  employed  to  denote  accents  are  three,  tlu- 
acute(  ‘ ),  the  grave( ' ),  and  the  circumflex(  * ).  Wc  have 
hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  first.  The  second  in  the  ancient 
languages  is  said  to  denote  the  opposite  to  the  acute,  or,  per- 
haps, the  absence  of  it ; while  the  circumflex,  we  are  told, 
marks  a compound  of  the  two,  first  a rising  and  than  a falUn  g 
of  the  voice  in  the  articulation  of  the  same  syllable. 

iiiesc  three  little  marks,  os  employed  in  the  orthography 
of  the  French  language,  have  a signification  altogether  dif  - 
ferent. As  the  French,  like  all  other  languages,  is  defteient 
in  the  number  of  characters  used  to  mark  the  vowel  sounds, 
it  ha.H  been  found  convenient  to  employ  the  three  symbols 
given  above.  Thus,  the  sounds  of  e,  e,  c,  c.  in  the  mouth  of 
a Frenchmen,  differ  not  so  much  in  point  of  accerU  aa  in 
the  real  articulation. 

Emphasis  differs  from  accent,  and  is  properly  used  with 
reference  to  some  one  word,  or  port  of  a sentence,  to  which 
a speaker  wishes  to  draw  attention  hy  giving  it  a more 
marked  pronunciation.  (See  Emphasis.) 

ACCENT,  in  Music,  signifies,  in  a general  aenao, 
emphasis,  and  is  either  grammatical  or  oratorical. 

Grummaiical  accent  is  the  emphasis,  always  slight,  and 
indeed  only  just  perceptible,  given  to  notes  which  are  in  tl»e 
accented  parts  of  a bar  (sec  below),  aud  may  be  thus  ex- 
emplified : — 

Now,  without  accent,  these  notes  would  have  no  measun*, 
that  is,  would  not  be  in  any  musical  time;  but  if  the  ftcNt. 
fifth,  and  ninth  are  acoenteil,  the  whole  will  bo  divided  into 
bars  of  common,  or  equal,  time.  Ex. 


If  an  emphasis  is  given  to  the  first,  fourth,  and  seventh 
notes,  the  scries  will  divide  into  bars  of  triple  time.  Bx. 
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an  entirely  different  effect  will  be  produced  by 
throwing  the  accent  on  the  first,  third,  fifth,  notes  of, 
the  same  series.  Ex. 
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Oraloriaii  accent  is  expression — is  the  accent  dictated  by 
IMing— and  not  oonfinea  to  any  particAilar  part  of  the  bar. 
It  often  is  required,  though  tM  composer  may  not  have 
marked  it  by  any  sign,  but  left  it  to  the  knowledge  and 
taste  of  the  performer  to  disco\er  and  enforce.  Commonly, 
bowerer,  the  terms  ri^forzaio  (strengthened),  and  */orzaio 
(violently  forced),  are  used  for  the  purpose,  thougn  these 
participles  are  too  often  thought  synonymous.  An  acute  angle 
( is  also  employed  to  indicate  such  emphasis.  The  an- 
nexed passage,  from  Mozart's  Figaro,  is  an  example  of 
oratorical  accent,  the  stress  being  laid  on  notes  in  both  the 
unaccented  and  accented  parts  of  the  bar,  the  words  * Giusti 
On  1 ' (Just  Gods !)  demanding  strong  expression  :~ 


ACCENTED  parts  op  a Bar.  in  Music,  are  such  as 
naturally  require  some  emphasis.  In  common  time,  the  bar 
nf  which  is  divideil  into  four  parts,  the  first  and  third  are 
accented,  the  second  and  fourth  unaccented.  Ex. 
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If  the  movement  is  \*ery  slow,  the  accent  will  fall  on  the 
first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  parts,— on  every  other  quaver. 

In  triple  time  of  three  crotchets,  the  accent  is  on  the  first; 
the  second  and  third  are  unaccented.  Though  some  writers 
■re  of  opinion  that  the  last  ought  to  have  a very  weak  stress. 


In  threo-quaver  time  the  accent  is  on  the  first  quaver 
(ifily.  In  stx-quaver  time,  it  is  on  the  first  and  fourth 
quavers.  Nine-quaver  and  twelve-quaver  times,  which  are 
only  multiples  of  the  two  former,  follow^  the  same  rule  as 
thoM.  The  extremes,  however,  of  slouitcss  and  quickness 
m times,  though  not  altering  their  names,  change  tire  num- 
ber nf  accented  parts.  Thus,  as  we  Irave  before  remarked, 
each  bar  of  common  time  in  an  adagio  (a  very  slow  move- 
ment) has  four  accented  parts ; and  when  six-quaver  time  is 
very  rapid,  or  presto,  the  first  note  in  each  bar  is  alone  ac- 
cented. The  various  times  (as  a*ell  as  the  many  clefs) 
ought  to  be  reduced  in  number,  by  which  the  laws  of 
vrent  might  he  much  simplified,  and  confined  to  two  very 
pUm  rules.  [See  Clip  and  Timi.] 

ACC'EPTANCE.  [See  Bill  op  Exchange.] 
ACCESSARY — from  the  low  Latin  oceessoriMS  vtl  aeee^ 
SDriitm — is,  in  law,  one  who  is  guilty  of  a felonious  offence, 
not  as  chief  actor,  but  as  a participator  without  being 
present  at  the  time  of  the  actual  committing  of  the  offence,  | 
■i  by  command,  advice,  instigation,  or  conc^ment,  Ac.  i 
A man  may  be  occesaa^  either  oefore  the  foct  or  after  it. 
Ad  accessary  Infore  the  faet^  is  defined  by'  Lord  Hale 
to  be  one  who,  * being  absent  at  the  time  of  the  crime  com- 
zoitted,  doth  yet  procure,  counsel,  or  command  another  to , 
commit  a crime.’  The  absence  of  the  offender  is  necessary  | 
to  constitute  him  an  accessary,  as  otherwise  he  would  m i 
■ principal ; and  he  must  have  procured  the  commission  | 
fA  the  crime,  either  by  direct  personal  communication  with  I 
the  actual  perpetrator,  or  by  conveying  bis  advice  or  I 
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command  through  some  indirect  channel.  But  the  mere 
concealment  of  a felony  intended  to  be  committed,  without 
actual  instigation,  will  not  make  a man  an  acoessary : as 
that  is  only  a misprision  of  felony.  It  is  an  eatabliimed 
rule,  that  where  a man  commands  another  to  commit  an 
unlawful  act,  he  is  accessary  not  merely  to  the  act  com- 
manded, but  to  all  the  consequences  that  may  ensue  upon 
it,  except  such  as  could  not  in  any  reasonable  protetbiiity 
be  anticipated  or  feared.  But  a man  will  not  be  guilty 
as  access^'  before  the  fact  if  he  command  another  to  kill 
A,  and  be  kills  B,  knowing  that  it  was  not  A,  because 
the  particular  crime  he  contemplated  has  never  b^  oom- 
pletM.  It  is  otherwise  where  the  directions  have  been 
substantially  pursued,  although  the  crime  may  not  have 
been  committed  precisely  in  the  itumner  in  wnich  it  was 
commanded  to  be  done,  as  where  a murder  is  effected  by 
means  of  stabbing  instead  of  poisoning. 

Such  is  the  goieral  law  as  to  accessaries  before  the  fact. 
In  those  offences,  however,  which  are  sudden  and  unpremedi- 
tated, as  manslaughter  and  the  like,  there  cannot  of  couiae 
be  any  accessaries  before  the  fact. 

An  accessary  after  the  faety  is  one  who,  knowing  that  a 
man  has  committed  a felony,  receives,  relieves,  or  assists 
him.  In  general,  any  assistance  given  to  a felon,  to  hinder 
his  being  apprebwdra,  tried,  or  suffering  punishment,  as 
by  ufforuing  nim  the  means  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  justice, 
will  constitute  the  ossister  an  accessary  after  the  fact ; but  it 
is  not  BO  if  the  assistance  given  have  no  such  tendency,  as 
when  clothes  or  necessaries  are  supplied  to  a felon  in  jail. 
Although  any  act  done  to  enable  the  criminal  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  the  law  will  make  a man  guilty  as  accessary 
after  the  fact,  a mere  omission  to  apprwenu  him,  without 
giving  positive  assistance,  will  not  nave  that  effect.  Also, 
if  the  crime  be  not  completed  at  the  time  of  the  relief  or 
assistance  afforded,  the  renever  or  assi^ter  is  not  adjudged  an 
accessary  to  it ; as  where  a mortal  wound  has  given, 
but  the  murder  is  not  then  consummated  by  the  death  of 
the  party ; yet,  the  crime  once  complete  not  even  the 
nearest  Ues  of  blood  can  be  pleaded  in  justification  of  con- 
cealment or  relief,  except  alone  in  the  case  of  a wife,  whom 
the  law  supposes  to  be  so  much  under  the  coercion  of  her 
husband,  tnat  she  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  accessary 
to  his  crime,  by  receiving  him  after  it  has  been  committed. 

By  the  lute  statutes  of  7 and  8 Geo.  IV.,  and  11  and 
12  Met.  c.  46,  the  punishment  of  accessaries  ^fore  the  fart 
is  assimilated  to  that  which  is  by  law  inflicted  on  the 
principal ; and  accessaries  after  the  fact  are  made  punish- 
able with  transportation,  imprisonment,  or  (if  a male)  with 
whipping. 

Formerly,  no  occessarv  could  be  tried  until  after  the 
conviction  of  the  principal,  the  crime  of  the  former  being 
regarded  as  in  a manner  dependent  on  that  of  the  latter ; 
but  that  rule  is  now  abolished  by  the  11  and  12  Viet.,  c.  48, 
which  also  provides  that  accessaries  before  the  fact  shall  bo 
tried  in  all  respects  as  if  they  were  principal  felons.  By 
the  same  statute,  accessaries  after  the  fact  may  be  tried  and 
convicted,  either  as  accessary  or  for  a distinct  substantive 
felony,  without  waiting  for  the  conviction  of  tlie  principal, 
who  may  not  be  within  the  reach  of  justice,  or  who  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  ocfiuitted  through  accidental  failure  of 
evidence. 

It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  distinction  between 
principals  and  acce.vsaries  holas  only  in  cases  of  felony.  In 
treason,  there  are  no  accessaries,  but  all  are  principals.  So, 
too,  in  oil  crimes  under  the  degree  of  felony,  there  are  no 
ao^essaries  either  before  or  after  the  fa^  but  all  persons 
concerned  therein,  if  guilty  at  all,  are  principals ; the  same 
rule  holding  with  regard  to  the  highest  and  lowest  offences, 
though  upon  different  reasons.  In  treason,  all  are  principals 

C'ter  odium  delicti;  in  inferior  crimes,  all  are  principals, 
use  the  law  does  not  descend  to  distinguish  the  different 
shades  of  guilt  in  crimes  below  the  degree  of  felony. 

The  Scotch  law  on  this  subject  differs  somewhat  from 
that  of  England.  According  to  the  Scotch  law,  there  may 
be  accessones  before  or  at  the  fact;  but  it  retx^isea  no 
accession  after  the  fact,  except  by  such  conduct  as  infers  by 
legal  evidence  previous  knowledge,  counsel,  or  co-operation. 
And  in  ScoUand  it  is  settled  that  the  principal  oud  acces- 
saries may  be  tried  on  one  and  the  same  indictment,  and  at 
one  and  the  same  time ; or  the  trial  of  the  accessaiy'  may 
take  place  without  the  principal.  (See  Alison’s  Criminal 
Law  of  Scotland^  vol.  i.  pp.  67-71,  and  the  authorities  there 
cited.) 
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ACCIDENT,  see  Pbsdioablbs. 

ACCIPENSER,  in  Zoolc^,  a genus  of  fishee.  [See 

SruROBoif.] 

ACCOLA'DE.  This  French  word,  dented  from  the  Latin 
nd,  to,  and  coUum,  the  neck,  signiiies,  in  familiar  speech,  an 
embrace.  Some,  accordingly  hare  supposed  that,  when  used 
as  descriptive  of  a certain  part  of  the  ancient  ceremony  of 
conferring  knighthood,  the  particular  act  wluch  it  denoted 
was  the  embrace,  accompanied  with  a kiss,  which  was  be> 
stowed  upon  the  new>made  knight,  in  token  of  the  brothe> 
hood  established  between  them  by  his  admission  into  the 
order  of  chivalry.  It  has,  however,  been  the  more  generally- 
received  opinion,  that  the  accolade  was  what  we  call  in  English 
(though  {^haps  improperly)  the  dubbing,  the  slight  blow 
^ven  to  the  cheek  or  shoulder  of  the  knight,  * as  an  emblem,’ 
to  use  the  language  of  Gibbon,  * of  the  last  affront  which  it 
was  lawful  for  him  to  endure.*  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
great  antiouity  of  this  custom.  Gregory  of  Tours,  writing 
m the  sixth  eratury,  describes  the  blow  on  the  shoulder  as 
of  the  ceremony  with  which  the  kings  of  France,  of  the 
race,  were  wont  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

ACCOMPANIMENT,  in  Muaic.isthesuborainato  pi^ 
or  parts,  accompanying  a voice,  or  several  voices,  or  a prin- 
cipal instrument,  &c.  The  piano-forte  or  guitar  part  of  a 
song  is  the  accompaniment,  the  air  itself  being  the  prin- 
cipal, the  other  only  the  uscfhl  ally,  the  support.  In  a con- 
certo the  whole  band  accompany  the  instrument  for  which 
the  chief  and  prominent  part  is  composed,  except  in  the 
tutti  parts,  (i.e.,  those  portions  of  the  concerto  in  which  the 
principal  instrument  rests.)  then  the  orchestral  parts  take  the 
Ibnn  of  a full  piece. 

Accompaniment  is  also  the  harmony  of  a figured  base,  or 
another  word  for  what  is.  by  a foolish,  unmeaning  term- 
hut  too  generally  adopted  to  bo  at  once  discarded — called 
thorough-haee. 

The  Accompaniment  rf  the  Sraie  U tho  harmony  assigned, 
partly  by  what  may  be  called  nature  and  partly  by  custom, 
to  that  scries  of  notes  denominated  the  diatonic  scale  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  such  scale  being  taken  as  a base.  Ex. 


The  diatonic  scale  adopted  as  a melody  has  one  simple 
accompaniment,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  common 
chords : hut  it  is  also  susceptible  of  many  different  har- 
monics, the  study  of  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  singer,  as  well  as  the  accompanist  and  composer.  [Sec 
Diatonic  Scalk.] 

Dr.  Burney  (in  Rees'  Cyriopeedia)  seems  very  much  in- 
clined to  favour  tho  opinions  concerning  accompaniment 
which  Rousseau  endeavoureil  to  propagate  in  lus  Lettre 
sur  la  Mujfique  Frun^aise.  Tills  acute  French  writer,  the 
zealous  defender  of  the  Italian  school  when,  os  relates  to 
dramatic  music,  it  certainly  was  the  best,  thinks  that  an  ac- 
companiment of  the  smallest  possible  number  of  notes  is  tu  be 

Ere  wired ; and  he  appears  to  have  been  enraptured  by  a little 
oy  who,  at  the  perfonnance  of  an  Italian  burlctta  in  Paris, 
accompanied,  on  tho  harpsicliord.  the  airs  with  harmony  of 
the  roost  meagre  kind,  sometimes  playing  with  only  two 
fingers.  Rousseau  had  not  aumired  a ta^  for  rich  har- 
mony, for  with  the  music  of  the  Gennan  school  he  was  very 
little,  if  at  all,  accjuaintctl;  but  that  our  celebrated  and  gene- 
rally very  judiciuua  English  writer,  to  whom  the  finest 
compositions  of  Germany  were  well  known,  should  have 
sanctioned  opinions  formed  upon  tlio  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  aulgect  existing  in  the  middle  of  the  last  ceoturyt  is 


•omewhat  a matter  of  surprise ; and  as  Dr.  Bumey  is  an 
authority,  it  is  more  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  art,  to 
demur  to  his  judgment  here.  Kst  modus  in  and  sen- 

sible accompanists  well  know  this  modium.  Tlio  old  Italian 
accompaniment  can  now  hardly  be  endured ; while,  certainly, 
many  ultra-Germanists  of  tho  present  day  overpower  melody 
by  the  multitude  of  notes  which,  for  want  of  sound  judgment, 
and  in  a true  pedantic  spirit,  they  are  so  prone  to  employ. 
ACCOMPT8. — [See  BooK-RRiPtNG.J 
ACCOUNT  or  ACCOMPT  (ftom  tho  low  Latin  Com- 
ptttus)y  is  a form  of  action  which  in  the  earlier  times  was 
much  resorted  to,  and  of  which  frequent  mention  is  tca«k* 
in  the  old  law  books.  Strictly,  it  lay  only  against  a bailiff 
or  receiver,  requiring  him  to  render  an  account  of  the 
moneys  iwcived  by  him  as  such  bailiff  or  receiver ; but  tlie 
form  of  action  being  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  convenient 
at  that  time,  it  was  extended  to  cases  where  die  person 
called  upon  to  account  was  neither  a bailiff  nor  an  autho- 
rized receiver,  if  he  had  in  any  way  received  and  retained 
money  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  handed  over  to  the 
claimant.  At  present  the  action  of  account  is  rarely  uso4 
a bill  in  equity  being  found  to  be  in  practice  a much  more 
effectual  mode  of  settling  disputed  aooonnts ; whilst  in  the 
other  cases  formerly  embracea  by  the  action  of  account,  vari- 
ous modem  and  more  simple  forms  of  proceeding  are  adopted 
in  preference  to  this,  which  is  difiicult,  uilatoiy,  and  expensive. 

ACCUMULATION,  in  Political  Economy,  is  the  act  of 
adding  one  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  forming 

Capit^.  Eveiy  saving  indicates  an  excess  of  production 
over  consumption,  and  the  accumulated  cxoeis  constitutes 
individual  and  national  riches. 

In  1851,  30,184,604/.  was  the  amount  of  deposits  in 
savings-banks  in  En^and.  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  madji  by 
1,161,888  depositors.  This  lar^  capital  was  an  accumulation, 
penny  by  penny,  shilling  by  shilling,  and  pound  by  pound,  of 
the  savings  of  that  class  of  persons  who,  in  every  countn’,  have 
the  greatest  difficult)’  in  accumulating.  Habitual  efforts  of 
self-denial,  and  a rigid  determination  to  postpone  temporary 

Satifleation  to  permanent  good,  could  alone  have  enabled 
ese  accumulators  to  retain  so  much  of  what  they  bad  pro- 
duced beyond  the  amount  of  what  they  consumed.  This  sum 
of  30,184,604/.  represents  us  many  products  of  industry  as 
could  be  ^ught  by  that  sum.  It  is  a capital  which  remains 
for  the  encouragement  of  productive  consumption ; that  ia, 
it  is  now  applira  as  a funu  for  setting  others  to  produce, — 
to  enable  them  to  consume  while  they  produce, — and  in  like 
manner  to  accumulate  some  part  of  tneir  productions  beyoi^ 
what  they  consume.  The  whole  amount  of  our  national 
riches — the  capital  of  this,  and  of  every  other  countiy — has 
been  formed  by  the  same  slow  but  certain  process  of  indivi- 
dual savings,  and  tlie  aocumulations  of  savings. 

Tho  consumption  of  any  production  is  the  destruction  of 
its  value.  The  production  was  created  by  industry  to 
administer  to  individual  wants,  to  be  consumed,  to  be  de- 
stroyed. When  a thing  capable  of  being  consumed  is  pro- 
duced, a value  is  created  ; when  it  is  consumed,  (hat  value 
is  destroyed.  The  general  mass  of  riches  then  remains 
(he  same  as  it  waflK'furo  that  production  took  place.  If  the 
power  to  produce,  and  the  disposition  to  consume,  were  equal 
and  constant,  there  could  be  no  saving,  no  accumulation,  no 
capital.  If  mankind,  by  their  intelligence,  their  skill,  their 
division  of  employments,  their  union  of  forces,  had  not  put 
themselves  in  a condition  to  produce  more  than  is  consumed 
while  the  great  body  of  industrious  undertakings  is  in  pro- 
gress, society  would  have  been  stationar)  , — civilization  could 
never  have  advanced.  Whatever  is  consumed  by  those  who 
arc  carry  ing  forwanl  the  business  of  production,  is  called  pro- 
ductive  cousumptiun.  Whatever,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  con- 
sumed by  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  re-producing,  is 
called  ur^troducth'e  consumption. — 1.  A shoemaker,  wo  will 
say.  rents  a shop,  works  up  leatlier  and  other  materials,  usea 
various  tools,  bums  out  candles,  and  is  himself  fed  and 
clothed  while  in  the  act  of  producing  a pair  of  shoes.  This 
is  productive  consumption ; — for  the  pair  of  shoes  represents 
the  value  of  the  materials  emploved  in  them,  the  commodi- 
ties consumed  by  tlie  shoemaker  (luring  their  productioo,  and 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  tools  applied  in  making  them.  Lf 
sluxis  represent  a higher  value  than  what  has  bran  oonsumed, 
in  oonscquencc  of  die  productiveness  of  the  labour  of  Um? 
shoemaker,  the  difference  is  net  produce,  which  may  be  saved, 
and  with  other  savings,  become  capitaL— 2.  Tho  shoemaker, 
we  will  suppose,  socumulates  profits  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  live  wimout  making  shoes,  or  apphing  himself  to  any 
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other  branob  of  industry.  Ho  now  usee  no  m«tenals»  he 
emptore  no  tools,  but  he  ooosumes  fbr  the  support  end  en- 
joyment of  oxistenoe,  without  adding  anything  to  the  grou 
piodaco  of  sooiety: — this  is  unproductive  oonsumptbn.  It 
would  be  well  to  note,  however,  that  thOTO  may  be  clireot  pro- 
d'wcion,  and  indirect  production.  The  sbMmakor  is  an 
example  of  the  one  ease ; — the  man  of  seienoo,  wlio  enlarges 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  and  thus  enables  others  to 
produce  more  successfully,  is  an  example  of  the  other.  [See 
CoNsuMmow.} 

Accumulations  merely  hoarded  up,  and  not  put  to  use, 
htve  been  denominated  savings:  when  they  are  applied  to 
the  encouragement  of  production,  they  are  capital,  and  are 
capable  of  producing  profit.  The  savings  of  the  artisans, 
domestics,  and  labourers,  who  make  up  the  depositors  in 
sarings-bankfl,  are  capital,  and  produce  profit  to  the  accu- 
mulators. in  the  shape  of  interest  If  a man  is  engaged  in 
manu&ctures  or  trade  of  any  sort,  his  savings  can  bo  readily 
invested  as  capital  ,*  because  every  saving  applied  to  his  own 
branch  of  production  enables  him  to  extend  the  quantity  of 
what  be  pi^uoes.  K his  tavinn  exceed  the  deman'fs  of 
his  business,  he  lends  a portion  or  his  cspital,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  some  other  producer,  who  pa)‘s  Ihm  a part 
of  his  profits  as  interest.  Those  who  derive  their  income 
from  revenue,  and  not  from  profit  or  labour,  either  consume 
as  much  as  they  receive,  or  they  accumulate  more  capital. 
Whatever  they  save  is— like  every  saving  of  every  class — a 
clear  addition  to  the  general  riches,  and  a means  through 
which  productive  takes  the  place  of  unproductive  con- 
sumption. 

Whatever  is  saved  and  accumulated  is  a saving  and 
accumulation  of  commodities  which  have  been  produced. 
Ibe  value  of  the  accumulation  is  most  conveniently  ex 
pressed  by  an  equivalent  in  money ; but  only  a very  small 
part  of  the  accumulation  is  actually  money.  A few  millions 
of  bullion  are  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  transactions  of  this 
country ; its  accumulations,  or  capital,  could  not  be  pur- 
cbasecl  by  sev'eral  times  the  amount  of  all  tho  bullion  that 
exists  in  the  world.  A great  part  of  what  is  saved,  there- 
fore, is  an  accumulation  of  products  suitable  for  consump- 
tion. The  moment  that  they  ore  applied  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  production,  they  begin  to  be  consumed.  They  en- 
courage production  only  os  far  as  they  enable  the  producers 
U)  consume  while  they  are  in  the  act  of  prtxlucing.  Accu- 
raalation,  therefore,  is  no  hindrance  to  consumption.  It 
encourages  consumption  os  much  as  expenditure  of  revenue 
unaccompanied  by  accumulation.  It  cnanges  only  unpro- 
ductive into  productive  consumption  ; it  enables  the  things 
consumed  to  be  replaced,  instead  of  Iwing  utterly  destroyed. 
The  manner  in  w’aich  this  effect  is  brought  about  requires 
to  be  shown  a little  in  detail ; and  wc  may  probably  make 
tbe  subject  clearer  if  we  exhibit  the  influence  upon  society 
of  the  conduct  of  three  different  individuals,  each  of  whom 
may  be  taken  as  examples  of  a class. 

1.  The  prodigal,  who  utterly  destroys  the  accumulated 
property  which  the  labours  of  others  have  created,  is,  for- 
tunately, an  exception  to  the  general  moss  of  ooniumcrs. 
As  mankind  have  become  more  instructed,  they  have  been 
less  disposed  to  look  with  complacency  upon  the  career  of 
•uch  an  individual.  Even  amongst  ill-informed  people,  it  is 
oot  uncommon  to  bear  it  said  of  such  an  unhappy  person, 
that  be  has  eaten  his  eskite.  It  is  not,  of  course,  meant  by 
this  expression  that  his  house  or  his  lands  are  actually  con- 
sumed ; but,  though  the  house  and  lands  remain,  something 
equal  in  value  bu  been  destroyed  by  his  extrav'agance.  He 
nortgages  or  sells  his  house  or  lands ; and  the  proceeds  of 
.be  sale  are  consumed  by  riotous  companions,  by  thoughtlc.ss 
domestics,  by  miiiisten  to  his  sensual  passions,  by  the  per- 
sons who  have  been  eni^god  in  preparing  for  him  f<xuish 
gratifications.  The  capital  which  has  bought  his  house  and 
UxmIs  has  been  withdrawn  from  productiv'c  consumption.  It 
was  employed,  we  will  say,  in  a particular  species  of  roanu- 
iseture ; and  the  workmen  wliom  it  called  into  action  were 
accustomed  to  consume  in  the  most  advantageous  way  for 
pfoduetioD,  whilst  they  were  themselves  reprraucing.  The 
capital  is  withdrawn  from  manufactures  to  support  tho  con- , 
sumption  of  a number  of  persons  whose  command  of  the 
means  of  consumption  will  soon  bo  at  an  end ; and  whose 
cousumpiion,  while  it  lasts,  is  so  capricious,  that  no  regular 
branch  of  industry  can  address  itself  to  its  supply.  The 
productive  oonsumers,  who  were  maintained  while  the  capital 
was  engaged  in  manufactures,  lose  their  employment ; they 
become  competitors  in  the  market  of  labour ; their  oompe- 


titk>n  diminishes  warn;  and  the  wliole  body  of  produotiwe 
consumers  in  dielr  mpartment  of  industr)’  are  compelled  to 
eonsuroe  leas.  The  unproductive  consumption  of  tho  pro- 
digal goes  on  till  be  can  eonsuroe  no  longer.  The  value  uf 
his  estate  is  utterly  deitroyad;  it  is  so  much  completely 
wasted  of  the  general  capital.  If  all  capttalists  were  to 
punriM  the  same  ooune  as  the  prodigal,  in  less  than  a gene- 
ration the  moot  civdlixed  country  would  return  to  a state  of 
the  most  helpless  barbarism,  lliere  would  be  no  frind  fi)r 
the  maintenance  of  labour.  Adam  Smith  sa>a  of  the  man 
who  encroaches  upon  his  capital,  ' By  diminishing  the  Ainds 
destined  for  the  employment  of  productive  labovur,  he  neces- 
sarily diminishes,  so  &r  os  it  depends  upon  him,  the  quan- 
tity of  that  labour  which  adds  a value  to  the  subject  upon 
which  it  is  bestowed,  and,  consequently,  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  whole  countr}'. 
the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  its  inhabitants.' 

2.  The  proprietor  who  system  atioally  oonsumei  bU  re- 
venue, without  taking  from  or  adding  to  his  capital,  is  not  a 
public  enemy,  as  Uie  prwligal  is,  but  he  is  certainly  nut  a 
public  benefactor.  As  far  as  the  mere  act  of  consumption 
goes  he  destroys  without  reproducing.  But  ho  may  con- 
sume to  the  full  extent  of  his  income,  ftimisbing  no  frmds 
ftn*  reproductive  eonsuroption,  without  any  fault  of  liis  own ; 
and,  in  some  respects,  he  may  aecvimula'to  whilst  he  con- 
sutnes,  so  as  to  enable  others  to  consume  profitably.  If  he 
have  children  whom  he  trains  to  manhood,  bestowing  upon 
them  a liberal  education,  and  causing  them  to  be  diligently 
instructed  in  some  calling  which  requires  skill  and  expen- 
enre,  he  is  an  accumulator.  By  tho  capital  thus  spent  in 
enabling  his  children  to  be  producers,  ho  lias  accumulated 
a fund  out  of  his  consumption  which  may  be  productive  at 
a friturc  day.  He  has  postponed  his  contribution  to  the 
general  stock  ; but  he  has  not  withheld  it  altogether, 
speaking  generally,  however,  of  the  class  who  eonsuroe 
all  fheir  income,  we  may  be  warranted  in  saying  that  the 
encouragement  which  they  afford  to  industry  never  advances, 
because  there  is  no  accumulation  to  give  emplo)'tnent  to  new 
industry.  A man  who  receives  a thousand  a year,  and  spends 
it,  may  give  employment  to  twenty  men  ; but,  after  he  has 
spent  this  sum  for  twenty  years,  he  will,  in  the  twentieth 
year,  give  employment  only  to  the  same  number  of  men 
that  he  did  in  the  first  year.  The  frind  which  sets  the 
labourers  in  action  cannot  increase,  and  therefore  the  labour- 
ers cannot  increase,  because  the  amount  of  labour  to  bo  per- 
formed cannot  increase.  If  the  labourers  increase  beyond 
the  labour,  they  each  labour  less,  and  are  each  worse  paid. 

3.  Let  us  take  a capitalist  with  an  income  of  a thousand 
a year,  who  consumes  three-fifths  of  that  income  unprodue- 
tively.  and  employs  two-fifths  in  productive  consumption. 
By  his  unproductive  consumption  of  six  hundred  a year, 
twelve  men  are  maintained,  taking  the  proportion  of  the 
former  case.  By  his  productive  consumption  of  four  hundred 
a year,  either  in  agricultural  or  commercial  undertakings, 
or  by  lending  the  money  to  others,  ho  employs  eight  men. 
The  effect  of  the  expenttiture  upon  labour  is  so  ftir  equal  in 
this  case  and  the  former.  But  when  a profit  is  made,  there 
is  an  essential  difference  ; fur  if  twelve  and  a half  per  cent., 
or  flft)'  pounds  profit,  is  annually  made  upon  the  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  there  is  a fund  created  for  the  constant  em- 
ployment of  another  labourer.  The  twelve  and  a half  per 
cent,  profit  upon  the  profit,  in  five  or  six  years,  enables  a 
second  additional  labourer  to  be  employed,  and  so  on.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  profits,  gradually  accumulated,  enable  tho 
number  o?  labourers  to  increase  ; and  thus  in  all  countries 
where  capital  is  saved  for  productive  consumption,  the  popu- 
lation may  be  doubled,  and  the  larger  number  be  yet  better 
fed,  and  I'odgevl,  and  clothed,  than  the  smaller. 

The  accumulations  of  a nation,  in  its  collective  capacitv’, 
must  be  determined  by  the  extent  of  individual  accumu- 
lations. National  accumulations  fkeilitate  individual,  by  ren- 
dering industiy  easier  and  more  effective.  They  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  form  of  roads,  canals,  harbours,  docks,  bridges, 
water-works,  public  buildings,  endowments  for  education. 

I These  facilities  for  accumulation  follow  the  accumulations  of 
individuals,  although  a feeble  accumulation  may  be  rendered 
powerful  by  a judicious  expenditure  upon  a great  public 
object  Tho  formation  of  a road,  for  instance,  through  an 
agricultural  district  by  o^icning  a market,  may  enable  the 
agriculturists  to  accumulate  various  savings  arising  out  of 
that  ready  communication. 

Whatever  tends  to  enlighten  the  great  body  of  the  people 
facilitates  iiufividual  accumulation.  A large  portion  of  the 
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productions  of  indust^,  especially  amongst  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  community,  is  wasted,  in  addition  to  that  portioQ 
which  is  enjoyed.  Every  consumption  that  is  saved  by  habits 
of  Older,  by  knowing  the  best  way  of  setting  about  a tl^^.  by 
economy  in  the  use  of  materials,  is  so  much  saved  of  the 
national  capital ; and  what  is  saved  reniains  to  give  new  en> 
courageroent  to  the  labour  of  the  producer,  and  to  bestow  an 
increase  of  comforts  upon  the  consumer.  Again,  the  more 
that  profesiuonal  skill  of  e%  ery  sort  is  based  upon  real  know- 
ledge, the  more  productive  wiB  be  the  industry  of  every  class 
of  labourers.  Above  all,  sound  morals,  and  pure  and  simple 
tastes,  are  the  best  preservatives  from  wasteful  expenditure, 
both  in  the  rich,  and  in  tho  poor:  and  he  that  limits  his 
individual  gratification  to  objects  wort^  of  a rational  being, 
has  the  best  chance  of  acquiring  a sumcioncy  for  his  wants, 
and  of  laying  by  something  to  provide  a fimd  for  that  pro- 
ductivo  consumption  by  which  the  wants  of  others  are  sup- 
plied. [See  Smith’s  WtaUh  qf  NatioMt  Book  il  chap.  iii. 
Sav.  Court  Complet,  tom.  I chap.  xiii.  and  xiv.  M‘Cul- 
loch’s  Prineiplet,  Port  I.  chan.  li.  $ 3.  Mill's  BUmentt 
of  Polit.  Beam.  chap.  iv.  ^1.] 

ACOUSATIVB  CASE,  a term  used  in  the  grammatical 
system  of  the  Irfitin  languogc,  and  thence  unnecessarily  in- 
troduced into  that  of  the  English  language.  In  Greek  this 
case  is  not  called  actutaiive^  but  the  same  idea  is  ex- 
pressed by  a corresponding  term  in  that  language.  In 
the  article  ablative  cate,  the  meaning  of  tho  word  case  was 
explained.  In  that  article  it  was  seen  that  the  little  syllable 
em  is  attached  to  the  end  of  Latin  nouns,  and  has  the  mean- 
ing of  motion  to.  But  whore  tho  simple  Latin  noun  tcr- 
minateil  in  a vowel,  the  e of  em  was  absorbed  by  that  pre- 
ceding vowel.  Thus,  to  take  an  example,  Foma  was.  and  is, 
the  name  of  the  Roman  capital,  though,  by  Englishmen, 
generally  corrupted  into  Home;  consequently,  to  Home  was 
expressed  by  Homam  (a  contraction  from  Homa-em)  ; so,  in 
Homam,  expressed  into  Home.  In  Homo,  without  the  m, 
would  si^ity  merely  tn  Home.  The  accusative  then  signify- 
ing, originally,  the  object  to  which  any  motion  is  dirocted, 
was  aflerwa^,  bp  a very  natural  metaphor,  employed  to 
distin|piish  tho  object  of  any  action  or  feeling  ; thus,  tneen- 
dere  Homam,  to  bum  Home.  Tlie  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
have,  in  their  lanna^es,  very  closely  imitated  the  Latin 
in  this  respect : aespidio  de  su  earn  d mi  Dulcinea — if 
translated  word  for  word  would  be — he  despatclied  from  his 
bouse  to  my  Dulcinea ; but  nothini^oro  is  meant  than  what 
we  express  by — he  despatched  my  Dulcinea  from  his  house. 
Tho  Mspatming  is  with  reference  to  Dulcinea.  Hm!  em- 
ployment of  thelettcr  m,  with  or  without  a weak  vowel  before 
It,  occurs  likewise  in  tho  Sanscrit  language ; and  indeed  in 
our  own.  in  the  pronouns  Aim  and  whont,  from  he  and  who. 
The  Greeks  preferred  the  allied  letter  r,  which  is  also 
found  in  tome  classes  of  the  German  nouns,  as  den  Grqfen, 
the  Coiml,  from  the  nominative  der  Graf.  When  the 
term  aecusative  case  is  used  in  the  grammar  of  our  own  lan- 
guage, it  is  only  in  this  second  or  luotaphorical  tense,  and, 
consequently,  it  is  equwalent  to  what  many  grammars  call 
by  the  better  name  of^  the  objective  ease,  or  more  simply 
the  olyert. 

ACER,  a name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  tree  called 
maple  by  the  English.  It  is  now  applied  to  a genus  of 
arborescent  or  shrubby  plants,  many  of  which  are  extremely 
valuable,  for  the  sake  either  of  their  timber,  or  of  their  orna- 
mental appearance.  As  they  arc  for  the  most  part  hardy, 
we  shall  enumerate  all  the  species  that  are  known,  giving 
characters  to  tho  most  remarkable  only.  In  order  to  assist 
tho  reader  in  distinguishing  them,  we  have  added  figures, 
on  a reiluced  scale,  of  the  leaves  of  the  more  important 
kinds. 

Acer  is  also  tho  principal  genus  in  the  natural  order 
called  Acxrinx.b  : which  see. 

Gsnbric  Charactxr. 

Flowcn  green  and  inconspicuous,  either  containing  sta- 
mens only,  or  pistilla  only,  or  both  united,  upon  tho  same 
individual. 

Calyx  divided  into  five  lobes,  of  uncertain  length. 

Stamens  occasionally  five  ; more  frequently  varying  from 
sev'en  to  nine. 

Leaves  in  all  cases  simple. 

Fruit  double ; each  division  containing  one  single>sceded 
cavity,  and  extended  at  the  back  into  a kind  of  wing ; caRed 
hey  in  English,  or  samara  by  botanists. 

I.  Acer  oblongum,  oval-leaved  maple  ( JPdllich  in  De  Cand. 
Prodr.  i.  593). — An  evergreen  tree,  of  rapid  growth,  native 


of  the  northern  parts  of  India,  both  in  Nepaul  and  Kiuqsod. 
In  country,  it  is  a very  tender  shrub,  and  if  cultiTsted 
in  open  ground  should  be  planted  against  a wall.  Its  leaves 
which  nave  a tendency  to  become  lobed,  are  six  or  seveu 
inches  long,  without  an^  divisions,  of  an  ovate  figure, 
tapering  into  a narrow  point ; they  stand  upon  slender  foot- 
stalks, and  are  smooth  and  glossy  above : beneath,  they  ut 
covert  with  a slight  bloom,  and  are  finely  netted.  The 
keys  are  nearly  parallel  with  each  other. 

2.  Acer  Uti^aium,  the  polished  maple  Oyallieh,  Pi  (u. 
rar.  2.  3.  t.  1U4).  Leaves  oblong,  taper-pointed,  slightly 
serrated,  shining,  green  beneath,  ^wen  white,  in  brandiMl 
erect  thyrses.  Keys  broad,  short,  smooth. — Found  in  tbe 
woods  of  tho  bigh^  mountains  of  Nepaul,  and  also  in  tbe 
Alps  of  Sirmore,  where  it  acquires  a trunk  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  thick.  Its  growth  ii 
slow  ; Its  timber  is  said  by  Dr.  Wallich  to  be  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Nepaul  for  rafters,  beams,  and  similar  huuding 
purposes. 

3.  Acer  Tataricum,  the  Tartarian  maple  (Lirr.  Sp.  jJ. 
1495).  Leaves  heart-shaped,  oblong,  uneoually  serrsted, 
usually  undivided ; the  veins  downy  beneath.  Howen  in 
short,  erect,  branched  racemes.  Keys  diverging  a Uttie, 
rounded  at  the  point. — An  ornamental  tree,  or  n^er  lir^ 
bush,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  often  met  with  m 
gardens  and  plantations.  Its  native  countries  are  the 
southern  provinces  of  Russia  in  Asia,  whence  it  extends  at 
far  as  Hungary,  there  finding  its  most  western  limit  The 
Calmucs  cw  it  zarza-modrm,  or  locusUtree ; from  its  keys, 
deprived  of  their  wings,  they  form,  by  the  aid  of  boiling 
water,  an  astringent  b^’erage,  which,  mixed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  milk  and  butter,  forms  a favourite  article  of  their 
diet  The  wood  is  hard  and  white,  mixed  with  brownish  veins. 

4.  Acer  striatum,  the  striped-bark  maple  (Lam.  Viet., 
2.  381.  A.  Pennsylvanicura,  Linn.  A.  CanadenM,  Du 
Ham).  Loaves  roundish,  finely  serrated,  divided  at  tbe 
upper  end  into  three  nearly  equal  tapering  lobes ; when 
young  covered  with  a mealiness,  which  is  g^ually  thro«n 
off  as  they  increase  in  size.  Flowers  in  drooping  racemes. 
Keys  short,  blunt,  diverging.  Bark  striped  with  black 
ond  gray.  — A native  uf  North  America,  from  Canada 
to  the  high  lands  in  Georgia.  In  those  countries  h 
forms  a considerable  part  of  the  undergrowth  of  the  woods, 
among  sugar-maples,  licecHea,  birches,  and  hemlock-spruce 
fin.  It  rarely  exceeds  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  except  in 
a few  very  favourable  situations,  when  it  will  occasionally 
grow  double  that  height  Its  wood  is  very  white,  and  is 
used  by  the  North  Americans  for  inlaying  cabinet-worii ; 
its  shoots  afford  food  to  v*arious  animala,  especially  to  tbe 
moose-deer,  in  winter  and  spring,  whence  it  has  acquired 
the  name  of  moose-wood.  In  Europe  it  is  occasionally 
seen  In  plantations,  where  it  is  remarkable  for  the  bright 
rosy  tint  of  its  young  leaves  in  spring.  When  cultivstk. 
it  frequently  grows  to  thrice  its  native  size,  in  conse- 
quence of  Imng  grafted  upon  the  sycamore  maple. 


3.  A.  t«l«ririwi.  U«  ud  k A.  ctHkon. 

10.  A.  ntOB*|ir»iilAnum.  A.  opultu.  S«  A.obUiMlHk 

i.  A.  »iriatuB.  6.  A.  IwrbatBm. 
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Acer  barbatunij  the  bearded  maple  FI.  Am.  iMtr. 

S,  252).  Leaves  heart^ape^  three-lobed,  nearly  equally 
seiratt^ ; the  lobes  of  nearly  equal  size,  or  the  lateral  onea 
much  the  smallest ; nearly  smooth  beneath.  Clusters  sessile ; 
the  stalks  of  the  female  nowers  simple ; of  the  male  flowers, 
branched.  Calyx  bearded  intenmily.  Keys  smooth,  diverging 
but  little. — T^is  is  a very  doubtful  species,  and  Messrs 
Torrey  and  Gre^,  in  their  Flora  of  North  toI.  i. 

p.  249,  state  their  belief  that  Miclmuz  (^ve  his  deecriptiim 
mim  specimens  of  A.  Saoch&rinum,  which  species  has  the 
sepals  bearded  inside. 

6.  Acer  9fAc(Uum,  the  spikc-flowored  maple  {Lam.  Diet., 
•i.  361.  A roontanum,  Att.).  Leaves  heart-shaped,  smooth 
above,  downy  and  glaucous  beneath,  of  an  oblong  figure, 
with  about  five  imequal,  tapering,  coarsely  and  unequally 
serrated  divisions,  lowers  small,  green,  in  upright  racemes. 
Keys  short,  rounded,  a little  diverging. — A small  tree,  of 
rather  inelegant  appearance,  found  on  mountains  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada.  It  is  frequently  seen  in 
plantatioQs  in  this  country  among  other  exotic  trees.  The 
red  colour  of  its  keys  in  thie  autumn  Is  very  ornamental. 

7.  Acer  opalus,  the  Gueldros^rose-leavcd  maple  {Aii.  Hort. 
Kew,  3.  436.  A.  rotundifulium,  Lam.  A.  opolifolium, 
ViUarM).  Leaves  more  or  less  heart-shaped,  roundish, 
lobed,  smooth  beneath;  the  lobes  generally  obtuse,  and 
coarsely  serrated.  Flowers  in  drooping  corymbs.  Keys  smooth. 
— A.  small  tree,  ten  or  twelve  high,  found  in  France, 
especially  in  Dauphiny.  where  they  cdl  it  (lyor/,  and  also 
ID  Spain.  It  is,  in  some  respects,  like  A.  ohtuaatum ; 
but  is  readily  known  by  its  leaves  being  smooth  beneath, 
and  is  far  inferior  to  that  noble  species.  It  is  not  un- 
common  in  botanical  collections.  Its  leaves  are  sometimes 
very  round,  and  sometimes  have  the  lobes  tapering ; both 
are  figured. 

8.  Acer  odtuaatum,  the  Neapolitan  maple  (fFtUd.  Sp. 
pi.  4.  984.  A.  Neapolitanum,  Tenore).  Leaves  heart- 
.shaped,  roundish,  five-k)bed,  woolly  beneath ; the  lobes 
eith^  obtuse  w pointed,  and  coarsely  serrated.  Flowers  in 
drooping  corymbL  Keys  smooth. — Hungary,  Croatia,  and 
many  parts  of  Italy,  produce  this  boautifnl  species.  On  all 
the  hills  and  lower  mountains  of  tho  kingdom  of  Naples ; in 
Camaldont,  Ca&tellamraarc,  and  the  Abruzzi,  it  is  found 
abundantly,  growing  usually  to  the  height  of  forty  feet ; it  is 
extremely  striking,  with  its  reddish-purple  branches  in  tho 
wood  of  Lticania,  between  Rotunda  and  Rubia ; and  in  tho 
Bssilicate  and  Calabria  it  is  said,  by  Tenore,  to  acquire  co- 
Ijssal  dimensions.  It  is  certainly  very  singular  that  so  fine 
a tree  as  this,  occupying  so  large  a tract  of  country,  fre- 
quently visited  by  English  tourists,  should  be  almost  un- 
known in  this  country ; and  yet,  although  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  very  easily  roultipli^  it  is  scarcely  ever  met  with 
in  any  but  botanical  collections.  Two  forms  of  the  leaf  are 
figur^  one  with  blunt,  and  the  other  with  pointed  lobes. 

9.  Acer  campe$tre,  the  common  maple.  {Linn.  Sp.  pi. 
1 497.)  I <eaves  heart-shaped,  with  throe  or  five  deep  segments 
which  are  not  serrated,  but  generally  two  or  tnree-lobed, 
and  narrow  at  their  base : downy  beneath,  at  least  when 
Young.  Branches  covered  when  old  with  a corky  bark. 
Flowers  in  erect,  branched,  downy  corymbs.  Keys  short, 
smooth,  with  nearly  parallel  edges,  diverging  at  right 
angles. — Such  appears  to  be  the  most  mneral  c^racter  of  this 
verv  common  spMies,  found  in  every  nedge-row  in  England, 
ami  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  It  is  said  not 
to  be  indigenous  in  Scotbnd,  and  on  the  Continent  it  does 
not  approach  tho  north  nearer  than  tho  southern  provinces 
of  Sweden.  It  advances  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  the  range 
of  the  Caucasus,  where  it  ^appears.  In  England  this  is 
either  a bush  or  a small  tree,  of  inelegant  appearance,  and 
Its  wood  is  of  little  value,  except  for  the  use  of  the  turner, 
who  makes  it  into  cups,  bowls.  &c. ; in  the  southern  region 
of  Caucasus,  we  are  told  by  Pallas  that  it  becomes  a tree 
of  handsome  aspect,  with  a trunk  as  thick  as  a man's  body, 
and  that  its  Yrood  is  so  hard  as  to  be  in  request  for  the  manu- 
faetnre  of  musket-stocks : it  must,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  this  writer  states  the  keys  of  his  plant  to  be  covered 
with  down ; it  is,  therefore,  to  bo  suspected  that  the  Cauca- 
man  plant  is  distinct  from  our  maple,  in  which  the  keys  are 
alwavs  smooth.  It  is  much  to  tw  tvished  that  this  point, 
vhicn  is  of  some  importance,  were  cleared  up.  Tho  com- 
iDOQ  maple  is  sometimes  planted  by  farmers  upon  bad  land, 
for  the  purpose  of  fencing,  for  which,  however,  it  is  ill 


aduted. 

‘^re  is  a supposed  variety  of  this,  called  Acer  auAri- 


ocum,  found  in  the  woods  of  Hungary  and  Austria,  which 
has  the  segments  of  the  leaves  always  broadest  at  the  Imo 
and  scare^y  lobed. 


92.  A.  I.obrin.  90  A.  M^cliuimitn.  91.  A rubnin. 

93.  A.  vTiocarpoo  IM.  A.  raudatuRi  C.  A 


10.  .4rpr  the  Montpellier  maple  {Utm. 

Sp.  pi.  1497.  A.  trilobatuin,  Lam.  A.  trilobum,  Monck). 
Leaves  deciduous,  Y'ery  slightly  cordate  and  downy  at  the 
base,  Yvith  three  perfectly  entire,  nearly  equal,  diverging 
lobes,  slightly  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  in  small,  loose,  erect 
bunches,  on  long  capillary  stalks.  Keys  short,  smooth,  but 
little  dU’erging. — Found  in  div.  stony  situations  in  Langue- 
doc. Dauphiny,  Provence,  and  Piedmont ; it  even  occurs  as 
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f«r  north  as  the  departziienta  of  the  Rhine.  A small  tree  of 
rather  handsome  appearance,  not  unoommon  in  our  shrub- 
beries. It  has  in  some  respects  the  appearance  of  A.  cam~ 
putre.  The  little  tuft  of  hair  on  the  leaves  at  the  point 
whence  the  principal  vmns  radiate,  is  a good  characteristic 
mark. 

11.  Acer  enticum,  the  Candian  maple.  (Linn.  Sp.  pi. 
1497.  A.  coriaeeum.  Horl.).  Leaves  evergreen,  variable  in 
form,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  leatherv,  glossy,  smooth, 
with  three  entire  or  serrated  lob^,  of  which  the  tide  ones 
are  the  shortest,  sometimes  undivided  Flowers  in  small, 
erect  clusters.  Keys  small,  broad,  but  little  diverging. — A 
very  band.«ome  evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree,  wbi^  grows 
twenty  feet  high,  found  on  the  mountains  of  Candia  and 
the  (irecian  Archipelago;  and  in  this  coun^  it  thrives 
very  well  as  a shrub,  especially  if  planted  in  tlie  shade. 
The  plant  usually  called  A.  cretioun  in  this  country  is 
A.  heteropkjfllHm. 

18.  Acer  keterophyUumy  the  variable  maple  {Willd.  Arb. 
10.  t.  1.  f.  1).  L^ves  eveiwreen,  ovate,  unequulv  serrated, 
entire  or  occasionally  three-lobed,  very  glossy. — ^This  is  the 
plant  sold  in  the  English  nurseries  under  the  name  of 
A.  cretionm.  It  is  rather  delicate,  and  is  seldom  met  with 
in  this  country  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  when 
it  becomes  a scrubW  bush,  having  litUe  to  recommend  it 
except  its  rarity.  There  does  not  seem  goc^  ground  for 
regarding  this  as  distinct  from  A.  eretienm. 

13.  Ac«r  pteudo-plalamut  the  sycamore  maple  (Litm. 
Sp.  pi.  1 496.)  Leaves  heart-shaped,  coarsely  and  unequally 
serrated,  glaucous  and  downy  on  the  veins  beneath ; witfi 
five  lobes,  of  which  tbe  lower  onos  are  generally  the  smallest. 
Flowers  in  short,  pendulous,  slightly  divided  racemes. 


IM.  A.  rsudalaaL  IS.  A.  Tfilotun.  SS.  A.  eireinatnat. 


seated  upon  a hairy  axis.  Keys  hairy  when  young,  smooth* 
when  old,  long,  curved,  and  diverging. — This  noble  tree  is 
scarcely  met  with  in  a truly  wDd  state  beyond  the  limits  of 
middle  and  soutocm  Europe : it  is  said  to  be  wild  on  the 
edges  of  the  high  moors  of  Northumberland,  out  this  is 
doubted ; it  is  occasionally  smd  on  the  lower  ridges  of  Cau- 
casus, and  does  not  appear  to  extend  much  fartb^  eastward. 
In  Italy  it  is  said  to  arrive  at  its  greatest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. acquiring  the  height  of  fifty  and*  sixty  feet  Its  En- 
glish name  has  original^  in  an  erroneous  notion  that  this 
is  the  sycaro<we  of  Scripture, — a totally  different  tree,  for 
an  account  of  which  see  Ficus.  Although  tbe  wood  of  this 
species  is  not  partioularly  valuable,  being  chiefiy  used  for 
coarse  work,  where  lightness  and  toughness  are  required, 
yet  there  is  scarcely  any  more  univcnelly  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  the  striking  effect  it  produces,  whether  as  a 
ginglu  tree,  or  planted  in  avenues,  or  In  masses.  It  thrives 
upon  poor,  sanay,  or  gravelly  soil,  especially  near  the  sea, 
WMre  few  other  trees  will  succeed : and  will  even  hear  tbe 
smoke  of  London,  although  not  to  well  as  aome  others. 


Many  varieties  are  known  to  gardenen  of  which  tbe  fbUov 
ing  are  the  most  deserving  notice 

i.  T%0  Red  or  Gddretrtped. — Leaves  stained  with  ydlov 
and  red. 

iL  The  Si/twr-r/r^ped— Leaves  marked  with  streaks  d 
white. 

iii.  The  QolfUn. — Leavea  having  altogether  a yellow  tint 

iv.  The  CoretorpMne  Flame. — Ihstinguisbed  by  its  broad 
leavea,  and  more  vigorous  mode  of  growth. 

There  is  also  found  in  the  wwds  of  Hungary,  new 
Sz&nto,  whav  botanists  consider  a variety,  with  the  kwer 
lobes  of  tbe  leavea  as  large  as  tbe  upper.  By  some  this  is 
called  A.  palmtfolium. 

14.  Acer  maeujphyUum.  ihe  broad-leaved  maple  (Pvnh, 
FI.  Am.  Bar.  967).  I^tavea  deeply  beart-abapw,  iMt  ser- 
rated. divided  into  five  deep,  spreading,  slightly-lobed  seg- 
ments, the  middle  one  of  wnich  is  often  narrow  at  its  base, 
and  the  lower  ones  generally  smaller  than  the  others; 
when  youi^  slightly  downy,  wlten  old  shining  and  perfectly 
smooth.  lowers  in  drooping  very  compact  racemes,  large, 
pale,  yeUowiah  green.  Keys  loo^,  straight,  diverging, 
covered  at  the  boM  with  long  stiff  haua. — A tree  of  this  fim 
specieSf  now  about  50  feet  in  height,  was,  95  years  ago,  pro- 
cured m a Uring  etato,  by  the  Horticultural'  SocieU,  mno 
the  north-west  coast  (rf  North  America,  where  it  fonas  i 
very  large  tree,  baring  a dense  umbrageous  bead,  aod 
yielding  a timber  apparently  of  considerable  value;  spiri- 
mens  cu  it,  bronght  North  America,  are  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  beauty  of  tbe  grain  to  the  finest  satin-wood,  h 
provea  to  be  a hardy  tree,  of  very  rapid  growth,  somethua 
making  shoots  six  or  seven  feet  long  in  a season;  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  unusual  vise  of  its  leaves,  some  of  which, 
on  young  vigorous  shoots,  have  measured  as  much  sa  ten 
inches  in  diameter. 
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15.  Acer  eterculiaceum,  the  shady  maple  (Wallich,  Pt. 
ae.  rar.  9. 3. 1 105).  Leaves  heart-shaped,  downy  on  the  un- 
der side,  with  five  ovate,  taper-pointed,  serret^  lobes,  of 
which  the  lowest  are  very  small.  Flowers  in  very  short 
drooping  racemes. — A large  tree,  with  a trank  often  three 
feet  in  diameter;  found  in  Nepaul,  upon  Mount  Sheopore. 
It  is  not  yet  in  England. 

16.  Acer  villoeum,  the  shaggv  maple  (WaJlich^  Pl.at 
rar.  ^ 4).  Leaves  heart-sha}^.  three-lobed.  occasionslly 
with  two  very  obscure  lateral  lobes  near  the  base,  shaggy 
beneath ; the  lubes  ovate,  taper-pointed,  remotely  W 
equally  serrated.  Flowers  in  copious,  needing,  shaggy, 
branched  clusters.  Keys  downy.— A ver^  large  tree,  fotmd 
on  the  high  Alps  of  India,  approaching  the  limits  of 

tual  snow  m Sirmore  and  Kuniaon.  This  very  distinct 
species  is  one  of  the  finest  trees  in  the  north  of  India.  It 
would,  no  doubt,  prove  hardy  in  this  country,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  it  could  be  procured. 

17.  Acer  eultratvm.  the  curve-keyed  maple  (Wathrh, 
PL  ae.  rar.  2.  4).— A large  tree,  native  of  the  r^ons  to- 
wards tbe  Himalaya,  in  Kamaon  and  Srinaghur. 

19.  Acer  emtdaium.,  the  long-pointed  maple  (fPaliicK 
PI.  ae.  rar.  2. 4.)— Native  of  tbe  higliest  regions  of  Nepanl. 
towards  Gossain  Than,  of  Sirmore,  Kamaon,  and  Srina^ur. 
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If.  deir  PUttanoidet,  the  Norway  maple  {Liim,  8p.^. 
IIM).  Leaves  heart-abaped,  ^ery  smooth,  except  at  me 
axilla  of  the  veins;  ftve>k)bcd,  the  lobes  taper-pointed  and 
jirwgmg,  with  a few  taper-pointed  diverpn^^  teeth.  Flowon 
n erect,  stalked  oorrrobs.  Keys  smooth,  diverging.-~- 
A feie  tree,  wim  very  handsome  glossy  deep-green  leaves, 
for  tbe  uke  of  which  it  is  a great  deal  cultivated.  The 
aoitbem  and  midluid  parts  of  Burope,  and  the  north  of 
Aiu,  as  far  as  the  Ural  chain,  produce  this  species.  In  tbe 
Rus^  empire  it  passes  from  the  state  of  a shrub,  in  the 
Doctbsro  prminces,  to  that  of  a handsome  tree  with  a trunk 
tvo  feet  ^k,  in  the  more  southern  disthcts.  Its  wood  is 
raised  for  turoen'  work ; from  its  ascending  sap  a kind  of 
eoane  sugar  has  been  procured,  in  the  same  way  as  frmn 
the  A.  talKhahnum,  in  America.  Two  varietiea  are  known 
to  ganieners ; one,  the  nher-etriped,  in  which  the  loavea  are 
ils^y  stained  with  white ; ana  the  other,  the  cut-ieavfd, 
a vUcb  the  leaves  are  deeply  and  irregularly  jagged. 
When  the  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves  are  broken  they  exude  a 
Bilky  fluid.  The  seeds  ripen  in  this  country. 

to.  Acer  Meehermwt^  the  sugar  maple  (Linn*  Sp.  pi. 
MK).  Leaves  heart-shaped,  glaucous  beneath,  very  snaoo^. . 
except  at  the  axiUe  or  veins;  flve4ob«d,  (he  lo^ 
taperpointed,  aou  very  coarsely  toothed.  Flowers  in  nodding 
connW.  Keys  not  much  diverging.— From  a little  to  the  ' 
aoith  of  Saint  Jean,  in  Canad^  to  tbe  woods  of  Upper 
Virginia,  and  probably  ttill  farther  South,  this  species 
preriili;  and  it  forma  a la^^  portion  of  the  vegeta- 
tuQ  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Vermont,  and  New 
Htmpsbire,  sometiaee  becoming  as  much  as  eighty  feet 
tugh.  In  the  autumn  tbe  wo<^  of  those  countries  are 
dyed  of  a crimson  hue,  by  the  changing  leaves  of  the  sugar 
aapls.  The  wood  is  hard,  and  has  a satiny  lustre,  but  it  is 
iM^y  sttacked  by  insect^  and  is  not  of  much  value,  ex- 
cept when  its  grain  is  accidentally  waved,  and  then  it  is  in 
request  for  tlm  cabinet-makers.  The  yviunger  Miohaux 
mok,  that  it  may  be  at  all  times  known  from  that  of  tbe 
red  maple  by  a very  simple  tmt.  If  you  pour  a drop  or  two 
(f  mloticm  of  snlphate  uf  iron  upon  wood  of  the  sugar 
mple,  in  a minute  it  becomes  of  a greenish  cast,  while 
dutof  the  red  maple  beoomea  deep  Idue.  The  saochatine 
lutur  eoDtained  in  its  ascending  sap  is  tbe  prindpel  cause 
A thia  necies  being  in  so  much  request  From  this, 
(itaaed  by  tapping  the  trunk  in  tbe  spring,  during  the 
gue  of  aix  weeks,  a very  considerable  quantity  of  a fine 
^twro  sugar  is  procured ; as  much,  it  is  said,  as  33  lb.  per 
bee.  Tbe  sugar  maple  does  not  generally  succeed  very 
*dl  ID  England,  where  it  is  rarely  seen ; and  even  when  in 
^th  u not  more  than  ftfroen  or  sixteen  feet  high, 
tl.  Acer  nigrum,  tbe  black  sugar  maple  ( JfrvAonx,  Arb.  ii. 
fOtL  16). — This  plant  is  a native  of  similar  situations 
*itk  the  la^  of  which  perhaps  it  is  only  a variety.  It 
^rv  however,  in  having  leaves  of  a deeper  green,  whence 
Ik  name  with  their  base  much  more  heart-shaped, 
nd  much  more  downy  beneath.  It  appears  to  possess 
^ properties  of  the  sugar  maple,  but  in  a very  inferior 
It  attains  a hei^t  of  fifty  feet. 

(2.  Acer  Lobelii,  Lobd’s  maple  {Tenore  Cotto  BcUmieet 
n.  174).  Leaves  very  slightly  heart-:diaped,  imperfectly 
nd  irregularly  toothed,  divided  into  five  shallow,  abniptlj 
pBcoted  lobes ; quite  smooth  beneath,  except  at  the  point, 
vboice  the  principal  veins  rsdiate.  Keys  smooth,  very 
lacfa  divereisg. — This  Urge  tree,  by  some  considered  a 
ruiety  of  A*  JHletaneidee,  1m  a perpendicular  trunk  and  a 
pyramidal  bead.  It  is  found  among  the  moon> 
^ in  the  north  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  There  is  s 
kcciaai  of  this  beautifid  acer  at  Croome,  in  Yorkshire, 
feet  in  height. 

S3  Acer  erioearpoei,  Sir  Charles  Wager’s  maple  (AH- 
Ft.  Am,  eept.  il  253.  A.dasyearpum,^t/dif).  X^eaves 
’^^tsd  at  tbe  base,  glaucous  and  sinooth  benca^,  deeplv 
*>ddal  into  five  jagged,  taper-pointed  lobes.  Flowers  in  thick 
'diitan,  without  any  petals,  keys  large,  green. — Found  in 
kM  parts  of  North  America  on  tbe  eastern  side,  where  it 
*cwiuBOQly  called  wkUe  maple.  It  grows  with  great  ram- 
^.ttpeeially  on  the  banks  of  clear  nvuletswitha  gravelly 
"ttom.  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the 
pss.  It  is  extremely  common  in  the  plantations  of  all 
'■npc,  where  it  is  remarkable  for  tbe  deep  crimson  hue  of 
k Wvei  in  autumn.  Its  wood  is  light,  and  of  little  or  no 
^except  to  tbe  turner.  It  is  said  to  make  excellent 
^■rcoel  for  gunpowder.  The  height  of  this  species  often 
^ so  little  prepwtion  to  its  otter  dimensions,  that,  a^ 


cording  to  the  testimony  of  the  younger  Miehaux,  trees  are 
found,  especially  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  rivers  Mononghahela 
and  Alleghany,  as  much  as  fifteen  feet  in  dreumferenee  at 
their  trunk,  without  corresponding  height  The  nursery- 
men usually  call  this  species  the  cut-l^'td  ecarlet  maple. 

24.  Acer  rutenan,  the  scarlet  maple  (Zirm.  Sp.  pi.  1496. 
A.  coocineum,  Mori,).  Leaves  slightly  hcart-shap^,  glau- 
cous beneath,  divided  into  about  three  coarsely-Uiotbed  and 
lobed  segments.  Flowers  clustered,  with  petals.  Keys  small, 
red. — The  deep-red  colour  of  the  flowers  in  the  spring,  and 
of  the  keys  and  leaves  in  autumn,  have  given  rise  to  tlic 
name  of  this  species,  which  is  found,  from  Canada  to  Flo- 
rida, growing  in  swamps  along  with  alders.  Will)  us  it  is 
one  <a  the  first  trees  that  put  forth  their  bU»ssoms  in  the 
spring  i and  it  is  delightful  to  sec  its  slender  hranchus 
teeming  with  rosy  life  in  the  beginning  of  March,  when 
almost  all  Nature  is  elsewhere  still.  It.s  wood  is  far 
more  valuable  than  that  of  the  Acer  eriocarptm ; it  is  not 
only  constantly  used  by  the  Aroericaus  for  artirles  of  fur- 
niture, but  is  also  in  request  for  the  stocks  of  rifles,— fer 
whicK  wteo  it  is  what  they  call  curled,  ita  toughness  r«o 
ders  it  well  adapted.  Two  varieties  of  this  species  are  cul- 
tivated in  this  country,  under  the  names  ot  A.  coocineum 
and  A.  intermedium. 

25.  Acer  cireinaimm,  the  curled  maple  {Pureh,  ft.  Am. 
eept.  I 267).  Leaves  deeply  cordate,  roundish,  divided  into 
seven  shallow*,  sharp-pointed,  serrated  lobes.  Flowers  in 
few-tlowored  corymbs. — On  the  north-west  coast  of  North 
America  this  grows  in  company  with  A.  macrophyllum.  It 
is  a bsautifol  tree,  bat  those  are  very  poor  specimens  grotr^ 
ing  in  the  garden  of  tbe  Horticultural  Society  of  I,on<ton. 

Beskies  tbe  foregoing,  the  following  are  mentioned  by 
botanical  writers,  but  little  is  known  of  them. 

26.  A.  kybridum  (Bote,  Diet  Agr.  5.251).  Origin  un- 
known : ealtivated  in  France. 

27.  A.  obtuei/blium  (FI.  Gneca,  t.  361).  Foand  on  the 
Sphaciote  mountains  of  Greece.  * 

28.  A.  iberieum  (Bieb.  FI.  Taur.  Cauc.).  A small  free, 
bke  A.  monspesaulanum : foand  in  Iberia. 

29.  A.  dieeeetum  (Tbanb.  Jap.  160.) 

30.  A.  Japomemm  (Ib.  p.  161.) 

31.  A.  palrmUum  (Ib.  1.  c.)  All  natives  of 

32.  A.  eeptemiobum  (Ib.  p.  162.)  Jspaa. 

33.  A.ptctum  (Ib.  p.  162.) 

34.  A.  trifidum  (Ib.  p.  163.) 

For  A.  Negundo,  see  Nxoundo. 

Cultivation. — Tbe  hardy  maples,  which  are  the  only 
kind.s  of  any  importance  in  this  country,  are  all  increased 
either  by  scei^  or  layers.  The  European  species  readily 
yield  their  keye,  which  should  be  gathered  when  frilly  ripe, 
and  immediately  buried  in  heaps  cA  river  sand,  where  they 
may  remain  till  tbe  following  February  : they  may  then  be 
sown  in  beds,  rather  thinly,  and.  when  one  year  old,  should 
be  transplanted  and  treatra  like  other  forest  trees.  They 
ought  never  to  be  headed  back,  as  oaks  and  Spanish  chest- 
nuts are.  From  layers  they  HI  make  excellent  plants 
very  rapidly.  They  are  occasionally  budded  upon  the 
common  sycamore,  but  this  mode  is  little  practised  in  Eng- 
land. 

ACERINBvE,  a tribe  of  plants  comprehending  only 
the  maples  (see  Acer)  and  the  ash-leaved  maples  (see 
N lOUNDO).  They  belong  to  the  Polj-pclalnus  division  of  the 
Dicotyledonous  class,  ana  are  related  to  Tiliace<e,  or  the  Lin- 
den tribe : they  are  also  akin  to  a tribe  of  tropical  plants  called 
Malpighiaeeee,  nhich  tee.  They  are  known — 1.  by  their 
flowWs  being  what  is  called  unsymmetrical,  that  is,  not 
having  the  varioas  parts  agreeing  in  number : for  instance, 
while  tbe  calyx  and  corolla  are  divided  each  into  five  parts, 
there  are  seven,  eight,  or  nine  stamens,  and  three  divisions 
of  the  pistillam— 2.  by  their  stamens  being  bypogynous, 
and  inserted  upon  a disk — 3.  by  their  winged  fruit,  or  keyt 
— and,  4.  hy  their  petals  having  no  appendages  upon  them. 
Tbe  species  are  all  trees  or  snrubs,  with  opposite  stalked 
exsti|mUte  leaves,  and  ore  found  exclurively  in  the  north  of 
Burope,  Asia,  Americft,  and  India.  A sweet,  mucilaginous 
sap  it  common  in  these  plants,  from  which  sugar  can  be 
manufectured. 

Craractsr. 

Flowers  either  unisexual  (1)  or  bisexual  (5).  Calyx  and 
corolla  (1)  equal  in  the  numter  of  their  parts,  with  an  im- 
bricated estivation  ; tbe  corolla  sometimes  aWnt  Petals 
(4)  without  appendages ; stamens  (3)  hypogynous,  inserted 
upon  a disk  (2.6),  which  arises  from  below  the  pistillaxD,  not 
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ft^^reeing  in  number  with  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  and 
curoUa.  Pistillum  (6)  two-lobed,  eacli  lobe  having  a wing 


at  Its  back.  Style  one.  Stigmatatwo.  Fruit  (7)  formed  of 
two  samane,  or  keys,  with  long  wings  at  their  back,  each 
containing  one  cell  and  one  erect  seed  (8).  Embryo  (9) 
cun'ed,  with  leafy,  shrivelled  cotyledons,  and  no  albumen. 
Trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  without  stipulie. 

ACETATE,  a salt  resulting  from  the  combination  of  the 
acetic  add  with  a base  which  may  be  either  a metallic  oxide 
or  an  organic  compound  with  basic  propertaee.  The  varioos 
acetates  are  prepued  by  different  processes,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  acetate  of  sod^  which  is  an  alkaline 
acetate,  may  be  formed,  though  not  advantageously,  by 
aingle  affinity,  or  eatumting  the  add  with  the  caustic  s^ : , 
the  acetate  of  lime,  an  earthy  acetate,  is  easily  procured 
by  single  elective  affinity  and  decompodtion,  as  wnen  car- 
bonate of  lime  (chalk)  is  added  to  the  add  as  long  as  it  will 
dissolve ; and  the  acetate  of  xinc,  which  is  u metafile  acetate, 
may  be  obtained  by  mixing  a solution  of  acetate  of  lead 
with  one  of  sulphate  of  zinc : in  this  case  acetate  of  zinc 
is  produced  by  double  elective  affinity  and  decomposition. 
Ail  acetates,  and  indeed  all  salts  whatever,  are  the  result 
either  of  single,  single  elective,  or  double  elective  affinity. 

The  acetates  may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups — the 
tiior^anie  and  the  orgaTtic  acetates.  The  former  includes 
those  produced  by  the  combination  of  acetic  add  with  the 
oxide  of  a metal,  such  as  soda  or  lime ; and  the  latter  com- 
prehends those  in  which  the  acid  is  combined  with  an 
organic  substance,  such  as  ether  or  morphia. 

Although  the  classes  of  acetates  po^ess  some  properties 
in  common,  yet,  from  the  very  different  nature  of  their  bases, 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  points  of  agreement  sboula 
be  numerous.  Thus,  the  acetate  of  ammonia  is  sublimed 
by  heat,  whilst  the  other  alkaline  acetates  are  not  merely  ; 
decomposed  at  a high  temperature,  but  the  add  its  u I 
undergoes  this  change,  and  its  carbon  and  oxygen,  or  a 
portion  of  them,  recombine  so  as  to  form  carbonic  acid;  and  | 
some  acetates,  that  of  soda  fur  example,  are  converted  by  : 
heat  into  carbonates.  Many  of  the  earthy  acetates  suffer 
similar  changes ; thus,  the  acetate  of  lime  is  reduced  by  heat 
to  acarbonate,  butif  the  heat  be  long  continued,  and  stronger 
than  ro^uired  for  the  formation  of  tlie  carbonic  acid,  tlie  car- 
bonic and  is  subsequently  expelled,  and  pure  lime  remains 
instead  of  the  carbonate. 

Some  of  the  metallic  acetates,  when  subjected  to  distilla- 
tion at  a high  temperature,  yield  a large  portion  of  acetic 
arid  of  considerable  purity-.  Tliis  is  the  case  Mrith  the  acetate 
of  silver,  and  also  with  diet  of  copper,  aAcr  it  has  been  re- 
distilled. But  there  are  other  metallic  acetates — as  the  acetate 
of  lead  and  of  zinc — which,  besides  acetic  acid,  furnish  a 
peculiar  volatile  inflammable  fluid  calle<l  pyro'aretic  spirit:  ' 
this  is  derived  from  the  decompmitiun  of  a part  of  the  acetic  I 
acid,  and  the  recombination  of  its  elements  in  different  pro- 
portions. In  general  those  acetates  which  are  easily  decom- 
posed give  most  acetic  acid  and  least  pyro-acetic  spirit,  and 
vice  versd.  \ 

In  the  retort  in  which  the  metallic  acetates  arc  decomposed  : 
by  heat  during  distillation,  their  bases,  in  some  instances,  j 
remain  in  the  metallic  state.  This  happens  with  the  acetates  ' 
of  copper,  lead,  and  silver ; while  the  acetates  of  iron,  manga- 
nese, and  zinc  leave  the  bases  in  the  form  of  oxide  : in  both 
cases  the  residue  is  mixed  with  charcoal,  which  results  from  ' 
the  decomposition  of  a portion  of  tlie  acetic  acid : and,  derived  i 
from  the  same  source,  tliere  arc  evolved  carbonic  acid  gas,  I 
and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  I 

'pic  vegeto-alkaline  acetates,  such  as  those  of  morphia,  I 
quino,  &c.,  are  decomposed  and  totally  dissipated  when  ex- 1 
posed  to  heat  in  open  vessels.  As  the  affinity  existing  be- 
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tween  the  acetic  acid  and  the  bases  with  which  it  oomlnnes 
is  but  weak,  all  acetates  are  decoroposefl  by  the  more  powerfld 
acids.  On  this  circumstance  depends  the  preparation  of 
acetic  acid  from  some  acetates,  especially  those  of  soda  and 
lime,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol).  This 
stronger  acid  unites  with  the  bases,  and  expels  the  acetic 
acid,  which  is  condense«l  in  proper  receivers. 

Although  most  acetates  aro  artificial  products,  yet  the 
acetate  of  potash  exists  in  the  sap  of  some  nlants.  Tiic  ace- 
tates are,  with  few  exceptions,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
many  of  them  are  easily  crystallized : they  are  a very  import- 
ant class  of  compounds ; some  of  them,  as  already  noticed,  are 
used  in  the  preparation  of  arctic  acid.  The  acetate  of  alumina 
and  the  acetate  of  iron  are  largely  employc<l  by  calico- 
printers  ; and  many  of  the  metallic  acetates  are  used  also  by 
them,  and  by  dyers  and  colour-makers. 

ACETIC  ACID.  This  acid,  sometimes  called  also 
acetous  acid,  is  tl>c  sour  part  of  vinegar,  and  that  to  which 
its  peculiar  and  valuable  properties  are  owing.  Vinegar,  in 
whatever  way  made,  is,  in  fact,  dilute  acetic  arid,  inix^  with 
colouring  matter,  and  some  slight  impurities.  Acetic  acid, 
as  will  presently  be  more  particularly  mentioned,  is  a com- 
pound of  the  elements  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  ; these 
Dodies,  however,  cajmol  he  made  to  combine  by  direct  che- 
mical action,  but  must  be  separated  from  previous  combi- 
nation, either  by  Uie  agency  of  fermentation  or  the  action  of 
heat,  and  they  then  re-combine  to  form  the  acid  in  questkm. 

The  acetic  acid  exists  in  the  juice  of  some  plants,  as  will 
be  shown  when  the  chemistry  of  vegetable  substances  is 
treated  of;  at  present  it  is  to  be  considered  as  procured, — 
first,  bv  the  fermentation  of  saccharine  or  sugary  matter, — 
secondly,  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  wood  ; the  pr^uet  of  the 
former  constituting  vSnegnr,  and  of  the  latter,  what  was 
formerly  called  pyroligneous  acid,  but  which  is  now  largely 
employed,  when  purified,  for  most  of  live  purposes  to  which 
vinegar  is  applied. 

It  is  well  Known  that,  when  certain  v egetable  juices  which 
contain  mubh  sugar,  such  as  that  of  the  grope,  are  fer- 
mented, the  first  operation,  if  the  heat  be  not  too  great,  ts 
that  of  causing  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar,  and  the  iw- 
combination  of  its  elements,  so  as  to  form  carbonic  acid,  or 
fixed  air,  moat  of  which  escapes  in  the  state  of  gaa ; sjid 
alcohol,  or  spirit  of  wine,  the  greater  part  of  which  remains 
with  the  fermented  juice : this  is  called  the  tfinous  fermenta- 
tion, the  product  being  wine.  Now  sugar  is  a compound  of 
three  elements,  which  also  form  spirit  of  wine  or  alcohol, — 
viz.  oxygen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen;  and  while  a portion  of 
the  two  fonner  unite  to  yield  the  carbonic  acid,  a part  of 
the  three  combine  to  form  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine. 

When  the  fermentation  proceetls  farther,  as  it  is  apt  to 
do  with  very  weak  wines,  if  exposed  to  air,  and  a higher  tem- 
perature than  that  at  which  they  were  produced,  the  alcohol 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  a new  arrangement  of  the 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxymn  takes  place,  and  the  whole 
is  converted  into  acetic  acid,  or  vine^  and  water.  'rhiB 
is  what  has  been  called  acetous  fermentation.  Ihere  can  be 
scarcely  a doubt  ^at  vinegar,  as  its  name  implies,  was  first 
procutedj  and  most  probably  by  accident,  from  the  passage 
of  the  vinous  into  tne  acetous  fermentation ; and,  in  fact, 
it  is  DOW  usuafly  prepared  in  wine  countries  by  expoaiog 
the  wine  in  caslm  to  tne  action  of  the  air,  at  a temperature 
of  about  76'*  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

In  this  country  vinew  is  procured  from  an  infusion  of 
malt,  terai^  tcer't,  wlii^  is  fermented  in  the  usual  way.  It 
is  then  put  into  barrels,  which  ore  arranged  in  stoves,  with 
their  bungs  out,  and  kept  at  a temperature  of  about  »4*  F. 
At  this  heat,  which  is  higher  than  that  required  for  the 
vinous  fermentation,  acetifleation  proceeds  \ a further  supply 
of  oxygen  is  absorbed;  and  the  alcohol  derived  from  tlie 
sugar  of  the  molt  posses  into  vinegar.  This  process  is  the 
one  generally  followed  in  this  country,  and  is  called  the 
slow  method,  in  contradistinction  to  a quick  method  pursued 
largely  in  Germany,  and  to  a small  extent  in  this  country'. 
The  latter  plan  is  usually  called  the  German  process,  and 
consists  in  allowing  the  alcoholic  liquid  to  percolate  down 
through  a barrel  loosely  filled  with  curled  bwch  shavinge. 
In  this  way,  the  alcohol  being  exposed  on  the  large  surface 
presented  by  the  shavings,  is  much  more  readily  acted  on  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  production  of  vinegar  of  ncceiH 
sit}'  occurs  more  swiftly,  so  much  so,  that  what  takes  munths 
by  the  slow,  is  accomplished  in  days  by  the  quick  method. 

Vinew  ])Osse8ses  the  usual  power  of  acids  to  redden 
y^ctame  blue  colours : it  combines  with  the  nlkaliea,  eerily^ 
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iDd  metillie  oxides  to  form  suits,  which  are  termed  acetates,  I 
«omeof  wUch  are  of  considerable  importance,  being  ! 

tued  both  in  the  arts  and  medicine. 

Vine^  is  generally  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
IS  dloved  to  the  extent  of  one  gallon  in  every  thousand 
^km*  of  the  vinegar,  and  is  often  more  or  lees  coloured 
hr  the  addition  of  burned  sugar.  From  these  and  other 
imporitia  it  may  be  freed  by  distillation.  Many  vinegars 
hire  an  agreeable  fragrant  Mour,  imparted  to  them  from 
the  presence  of  a minute  quantity  of  acetic  ether  being  pro- 
duced during  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol.  When  vinegar 
» expois^  to  a low  temperature,  it  is  principally  the  watery 
part  which  freezes ; and  although  the  duia  portion  is  thus 
mdered  stronger,  it  U unfit,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the 
(olcuriag  matter  and  sulphuric  add,  for  use  as  acetic  add. 

The  tecond  method  of  obtaining  acetic  acid  is  by  heating 
vsd,  as  the  dried  branches  of  trees,  in  hollow  iron  cylinders, 
nth  a prroper  arrangement  of  coolers  or  condensers  and  re* 
rrivPTS. 

The  acid  thus  procurc<l,  is  called  pvroUgneous  add,  and 
at  first  supposed  not  to  contain  the  acetic  but  a p>ecu* 
lu  acid,  different  from  all  others.  It  is  uf  a dark  brown  co- 
in, has  a strong  burnt  acid  smell,  is  ver)'  sour  to  the  taste, 
acts  strongly  on  vegetable  blue  colours.  It  contains  a 
i.uantity  of  tar  and  oily  matter;  from  these  it  U purified,  in  a 
^.>n<^KlerabIc  degree,  by  redistillntion.  but  it  is  still  very  im- 
pure. It  b then  to  be  mixed  with  chalk  or  with  lime : and 
then  saturated,  so  as  to  be  converted  into  acetate  of  time,  the 
k4utu>a  U evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  it  is  what  is  termed 
p^nLi^ite  of  lime  ; but  it  is,  in  fact,  an  impure  acetate  of 
dearth. 

Id  order  to  render  the  acetic  acid  sufficiently  pure,  or 
ritbcr  to  obtain  an  acetate  fit  for  that  purpose,  the  pyrolig- 
rute  of  Unie  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  there  is  added  to  it  a 
‘iffirient  quantity  uf  sulphate  uf  soda  (Glauber's  salt)  also 
iWitved.  Owing  to  the  greater  affinity  existing  between  the 
'i^uric  acid  contained  in  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  lime 
retained  in  the  acetate  or  p^'rolignite,  they  combine ; and 
sulp^te  of  lime  formed  being  very  sparingly  diaaolved  by 
^ vater,  it  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  a bulky  powder : the 
1 da  of  the  sulphate  then  unites  with  the  acetic  acid  uf  the 
antate  of  lime,  and  the  salt  which  they  form  is  acetate  of 
vda.  This  is  readily  dissolved  by  the  water,  and  by  proper 
t'^ipxntion  crystals  are  obtained,  which,  by  re-dissohmg  in 
vucr  and  again  crystallizing,  may  be  rendered  much  purer. 
But  if  the  salt  should  be  still  impure,  it  roust  be  heated 
preuy  strongly  in  an  iron  vessel.  If  the  operation  bo  care* 
f^llr  conduct^,  the  impurity  only  of  the  acetate  of  soda  is 
'composed  by  the  action  of  the  heat ; it  is  then  to  be  again 
cstolied  in  water  and  cr>'stallizcd,  and  the  crystals.  al\cr 
once  more  pretty  stivmgly  heated  to  deprive  them  of 
iwir  water,  give  an  acetate  of  soda  fit  for  use,  and  )ielding 
port  acetic  acid  in  a mode  which  we  shall  now  describe. 

Reduce  seventeen  parts  of  dried  acetate  of  soda  to  coarse 
^’*dcr,  and  put  it  into  a glass  retnrt ; upon  this  pour  gra* 
ten  parta  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  subject  the  mixture 
li  distillation  in  a sand  heat.  By  the  mutual  action 
f these  substances,  the  sulphuric  acid,  on  account  uf  the 
^ter  affinity  existing  between  it  and  the  soda  of  the  ace- 
’•Ue,  than  between  the  soda  and  the  acetic  acid,  combines 
^ the  former  and  releases  the  latter,  which  comes  over  in 
^ ibnn  of  vapour,  and  is  to  be  condensed  m a glass  re- 
'^«r.  In  the  retort  there  remains  sulphate  of  sod^  which 
•1  ti  be  dissolved  out  and  retained  for  a future  operation,  with 
'TOlignite  of  lime. 

The  acetic  acid  thus  procured  has  the  following  properties : 
la  fluid  and  colourless,  its  smell  is  exceedingly  pungent. 
Its  taste  very  acrid  and  sour ; if  applied  to  ffie  skin  it  oc- 
smarting,  and  oven  raises  blisters  upon  it.  When 
betted,  the  vapour  which  rises  from  it  takes  nra  if  a lighted 
'*fcr  it  exposed  to  it.  At  about  45'^  of  Fahr.  a portion  of 
m acid  heroes  solid  and  shoots  into  beautiftil  crystals ; 
contain  no  sulphurous  acid,  even  though  the  product 
not  have  been  re-distilled  ; but  a portion  of  sulphur- 
es  leid,  formed  during  distillation,  by  the  decomposition  of 
*psn  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  remains  with  the  uncrystoUized 
from  which  it  may  separated  by  mixing  it  with  a 
quantity  of  deutoxide  of  lead  (red  lead)  and  re-distil- 
>)1ml  The  crystals  of  acetic  acid  melt  at  a little  below 
1^  of  Fahr. : and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  at  60‘ 
is  1.06296,  water  being  1.  This  crystallized  acetic 
a sometimes  called  raili^  vinegar  and  glacial  acet’e 


Acetic  acid  generally  exists  in  combination  with  water, 
or  a base,  as  the  alkali  soda ; and  when  in  the  latter  state  of 
combination,  and  quite  dry,  it  consists  of 

Three  equivalents  or  atoms  of  oxygen,  8x8=34 
'lliree  do.  do.  hydrogen,  1x3=  3 

Four  do.  do.  carbon,  6X4=34 

Equivalent  or  atomic  weight,  51 

Anhydrous  acetic  acid  (the  acid  free  from  water)  may  be 
obtainra  by  heating  togetlier  acetate  of  potash  and  chloride 
of  benzoyle.  It  is  a (‘-olourleM  mobile  fluid,  with  a very 
werfiil  smell,  and  when  throw'n  into  water,  fulls  to  the 
ttom  in  oily  drops,  only  dissolving  after  the  lapse  of  some 
time.  The  stron^t  vinegar  is  known  by  the  number  24, 
and  contains  5 per  cent,  uf  rral  acetic  acid,  whilst  what 
is  known  as  glacial  acetic  acid  contains  85  per  cent. ; the 
remainder  in  either  case  lieing  water. 

Recently  it  has  been  shown  that  the  vinegar  process,  by 
many  called  the  aertous  fermentation,  cannot  be  considerra 
a fermentation  at  all,  but  ia  simply  a case  of  slow  combus- 
tion or  eremacausis.  The  presence*  of  a ferment  is  necessary 
to  commence  the  change,  but  once  begun,  the  olcobm 
continues  to  absorb  oxygra,  and  passes  by  partial  bumii^ 
into  acetic  acid.  In  the  inmsion  of  molt  generally  used  in 
this  country'  there  is  abundance  of  ferment  present  to 
accomplish  the  change  referred  to ; but  in  Germany,  where 
the  dilute  alcohol  u often  nearly  fnt  from  albuminoua 
matter,  it  becomes  necessary’  to  ada  a^ut  of  a ferment, 
such  as  vinegar,  most  of  or  honey. 

'Fhc  principle  involved  in  the  vinegar  proceas  is  well 
illustrate  by  a method  to  a small  extent  pursued  in  Ger- 
many. 'Fhe  alcohol  is  placed  in  earthen  dishes,  near  or 
over  which  some  platinum  powder  is  brought.  The  latter 
absorbs  and  condenses  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  thus 
enables  the  alcoholic  vapour  to  co'mbine  more  easily  w’ith 
it.  The  chanjm  may  be  exhibited  symbolically ; 1 atom  of 
alcohol  (C,H,0,)  passing  into  acetic  acid  (C«H,0,)  absorbs 
4 atoms  of  oxvgen  (O)  thus : 

C,H,0,  O*  =.  + 3H0. 

The  uses  to  which  ocetic  acid,  in  the  state  of  vinegar,  is 
applied  are  well  known ; in  the  form  of  pyroligneous  acid  it 
is  employed  to  preserve  meat,  and  to  impart  to  it  a smoky 
fiavour.  Pure  acetic  acid  is  used  in  chemical  researches,  and 
especially  for  preparing  various  acetates.  In  a less  pure  state 
it  is  employed  in  the  arts  for  preparing  acetate  or  sugar-of- 
lead,  acetate  of  copper  or  verdigns,  and  acetate  of  alumina, 
laimly  used  by  calico-printers  os  a mordant. 

ACHf'A.  one  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  forming,  with  Elis,  a nome  of  modem  Greece. 
It  extended  from  the  river  Larissas,  along  the  coast  of  the 
Corinthian  Bay  (Gulf  of  Lepanto).  as  for  east  as  the  small 
territory  of  Sicyon,  which  separated  it  from  that  of  Corinth. 
The  Sythaa,  a petty  stream,  separated  Achna  from  Sicyonia. 
The  greatest  length,  in  a straight  line  between  the  western 
and  eastern  boundaries,  is  almt  six^’-five  EngHah  miles. 
The  breadth  of  the  province  varies  irregularly  from  about 
twelve  to  twenty  miles.  Being,  for  the  most  part,  only  m 
narrow  slip  between  the  Arcadian  mountains  and  the  sea, 
the  courses  of  the  numerous  streams  that  flow  into  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  are  short;  and  many  of  them  are  quite  dry 
in  summer. 

This  province  contains  many  defiles  and  mountain- 
passes  formed  by  branches  of  the  great  Arcadian  ridge, 
wliich,  in  some  parts,  run  down  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 
The  coast  is  generally  low,  and  has  few  good  ports. 

Befewe  this  country  was  occupied  by  the  Acheei,  it  was 
called  iEgialos,  afrervmrds  Ionia,  and  sometimes  Algialeian 
Ionia,  which  probably  means  no  more  than  ' Ionia  on  the 
sea-coaat it  then  contained  twelve  cities  or  states.  The 
same  number  of  political  divisions  subsisted  under  the 
Achsi  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  retained  their  names 
under  Roman  dominion ; at  present  Patitc,  now  Patras, 
situated  on  the  coast,  about  six  miles  from  the  entrance  of 
the  gulf  of  Corinth,  is  the  only  Acbvan  town  that  maintains 
any  importance.  TTie  very  sites  of  some  of  them  are,  at 
least,  doubtflil  or  unknown.  Vostitza  is  probably  the  an- 
cient ABgium,  where  the  states  of  Achenx  used  to  meet. 
Helice,  on  the  coast,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  ac- 
companied by  an  irruption  of  the  sea,  n.c.  373.  [Pausoftiax 
b.  7.  chap.  24.]  Bura,  at  the  same  time,  was  so  violently 
shaken,  that  the  old  statues  in  the  temples  were  destroyed,  and 
only  those  persona  escaped  who  happened  to  be  absent  from 
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th6  town.  Tbcir  desoendantA  were  the  people  who  furme<l 
one  of  the  members  of  the  subsequent  Acheean  confederation. 

Af\er  the  Roman  uonquest  of  GrccH'c,  the  term  Achva 
rccoivod  an  extension  in  iu  sit^niftcation,  principally  due  to 
the  importance  which  the  Acho'an  league  had  obtained. 
The  Roman  province  of  Aohsa  comprehencled  all  Pelopon- 
nesus with  northern  Greece  south  of  Thessaly,  perhaps  n«)t 
including  Acamania.  Hut  it  is  cxceedinfily  ditticult  to  fix 
the  precise  limits  of  the  Roman  provinces  of  Macedonia  and 
Ac.hffia.  Nicopolis,  a town  which  Autntslus  built  near  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  Ainhrafiot  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Arta)  to 
commemorate  his  nctory  at  Actium,  is  mcludi*d  in  the  pro- 
A-ince  of  Ach®a,  in  a of  Tacitus.  {Ann^J^,  11.  53.) 

The  towns  ccncrally  pre.serve^l  their  own  inlonial  adminis- 
tration, except  that  the  muniri}>al  power  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  richer  citizens. 

Ach»a  was  also  an  early  name  of  the  soiilh-caslern  por- 
tion of  Thcs!»aly.  [See  Ach.ki.] 

ACH..d5'I.  The  Achmi  are  first  mcntionefl  by  Ilomcr. 
as  the  ruling;  people  of  tlic  eastern  and  soutli-ea.Htern  |iort 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  Amoni'  the  chief  cities  in  their  domi- 
nions were  Arffos.  Sparta,  Myconn*  (the  capital  of  Ajrjunem- 
non.)  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  the  island  of  /E"ina.  Amonf? 
the  followers  of  Achilles  to  the  war  of  Troy,  Acbmi  are 
mentioned  as  well  as  Hellenes;  the  latter  name,  in  course 
of  time,  prevailed  bo  far  as  to  bt'come  the  cliaraeteristic 
name  of  all  that  pei^plc  whom  wo  call  Greek.  From  com- 
paring Homer  with  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  we  infer  that  the 
Achsei  came  from  Thessaly,  and  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
war  of  Troy,  acconling  to  Homer's  notion,  they  were  the 
ruling  nation  in  a large  part  of  the  Pelo^nnesus,  aiul  the 
chief  people  in  the  war  against  Troy.  The  dominions  of 
Agamemnon  comprised  the  whole  country,  afterwards  called 
Achxa,  which  then  was  probably  peopled  by  lonians. 

The  old  tradition,  as  mentioned  by  Puusanias  (vii.  t.>,  is, 
that  Archonder  (leader  of  men)  and  Arehileles  (leader  of 
bands)  came  to  Argos  from  Phthia  (otlierwise  called  Phthio- 
tis)  and  married  two  daughters  of  Danaus  King  of  Argoa. 
Prom  this  time  the  name  of  Achmi  prevailed  in  the  IMp- 
ponnesus  as  vl  genernl  name,  though  Homer  also  speaks  of 
Ar^eii  and  Dana! : the  lost  name  clearly  having  a reference 
to  the  ancient  dynasty  or  royal  family  of  Argos.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  sUjry  Is,  that  a trailition  prevailed  that  Argos  and 
Mycena?  were,  at  a period  before  the  war  of  Tmy,  occupied 
by  military  bands  from  Pblhiotis,  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
name  Achtei  is  to  he  attributed  to  the  warlike  character  of 
this  people.  According  to  the  Odyssey  we  find  the  Achiei 
also  in  Ithaca. 

Eighty  years  after  the  war  of  Troy  (b.c.  U04).  a fresh 
band  of  invaders  from  tho  north,  the  Dorians,  drove  the 
Achmi  from  Laconia  and  Argolis.  Those  who  did  not 
leave  the  country  became  an  inferior  caste,  and  entered 
into  the  condition  of  a conquered  people  ; but  a large  part 
retreated  to  the  /Egialeian  Ionia,  and  expelled  the  loiiians. 
From  this  date  the  name  of  Achaaa  was  given  to  that  pro- 
vince. 

The  liistory  of  the  Achseans  form.s  an  inconsiderable  )iart 
of  the  generm  historv  of  Greece  till  about  h.c.  251.  Dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians,  tltey  took  no 
share  iu  tho  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Pletira ; 
nor,  during  the  long  war  of  twenty-seven  years,  dkl  they 
take  anything  more  than  a kind  of  forced  part  in  this  pro- 
tracted struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  At  the 
commeuceroenl  of  this  war  (B.c.  431),  they  were,  with  the 
exception  of  Pcll^nc,  neutral : hut  afterwards  favoured  tho 
Lacedaemonian  interest,  in  compliance  with  the  general  feel- 
ing that  pruvailcd  in  the  peninsula.  The  cause  of  their  taking 
no  part  in  the  general  aflikirs  of  Greece  may  probably  have 
l>ecn  the  want  of  union  among  the  twelve  little  states ; for 
though  they  acknowledged  a common  origin,  and  had  a kind 
of  conne.xion,  they  seem  not  to  have  had  any  complete 
federal  system.  Yet  they  probably  attained,  at  an  early 
period,  a considerable  degree  of  prosperitv'  and  internal  good 
{xilicy,  for  w*e  find  that  the  Achtcans  founded  several  nourish- 
ing colonies  in  Southern  Italy ; and  tlie  political  institutions 
were  considered  preferable  to  those  of  most  states,  and  w ere 
often  imitated  as  a model. 

During  the  struggles  of  the  Southern  Greeks  against 
tho  successors  of  Alexander,  the  Achfeans  still  wished  to 
remain  neutral ; but.  like  all  weak  s(>ectaturs  of  a contest 
in  which  they  refuse  to  engage,  they  liei’anio  tlie  i«ey  of 
the  victorious  party,  and  suffered  under  the  Maciviouians 
all  the  evils  of  anarchy  and  civil  war.  Some  cilies  w’ere 


compelled  to  receive  first  liie  garrisons  of  Demetrius  and 
('assander : end  afterwards  those  of  Antigonus  Gonatas. 

to  submit  to  tyrants.  There  would  bo  little  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  Acha'an  stall's  to  attract  attention.  werv‘ 
it  not  fur  the  federal  union  which  arose  out  of  these  tlisoord- 
aiU  elemcDtt. 

Four  of  the  western  states  of  Achoca,  Dvme.  Patne. 
TritHMi,  and  Phanc  (Polybius,  ii.  41),  N'eing  the  ditfrculties 
in  which  Antigonus  (jonatas.  King  of  Macedonia,  was  in- 
volved, formed  a union  for  mutual  protivtion.  h.c.  2^1.  Five 
years  afterwards  .^gium  ejt'ctcd  it.^  garrison,  and  Bura  killed 
its  tyrant,  which  examples  move<l  locas,  who  wa.s  then 
tyrant  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ceryneia,  to  5U!7x*mler 
his  authority,  and  save  his  life.  Tliesc  three  towns  joined 
the  new  league.  In  b.c.  251.  Aratus  having  delivered 
Sicyon,  which  was  not  on  Achiean  town,  brought  it  over  to 
the  confederacy,  of  which  he  iMntriMisl  to  gi*t  himself  elected 
head.  In  213,  having  sucoeixled  in  timing  the  Macetlo- 
nian  garrison  out  of  the  strong  hold  of  Corinth,  which  is  tlx* 
key  of  Southern  Greece,  this  town  alis>  joined  the  leaj^e. 
Megara,  Epidaurus.  and  Tniven,  followed  soon  after.  Our 
object  is  not  to  write  the  history  of  the  league,  but  to  show 
how  it  gradually  rose  to  impirtance ; we.  theivforc.  refer  to 
the  article  Ar.vtus  fi>r  the  events  Udnnging  to  his  peritxi. 
Ill  the  year  b.c.  208,  five  years  after  the  dt'oth  of  Amtuv 
Philopceraen  was  elected  general  of  tlm  confi*derac\ , to 
which  he  gave  a new  life  by  his  activity  and  wisilom  (see 
pHiLOPrsMBN).  Asthe  Roinanv  had  now  humbksl  Philip  II. 
of  Macedonia  (b.c.  197),  and  reduced  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
iWpeiident  king,  it  was  their  ^>olicy  to  weaken  the  jwiwer  of 
the  confederation,  and  this  was  easily  effected  by  the  Kuinaii 
anil  unti-Roman  parties,  which  had  Im'i-ti  for  some  itiuc 
growing  np  in  tho  Greek  cities.  In  191,  however.  Sjrarta 
l>ecame  a member  of  the  Aohiean  league,  and  the  design  of 
its  U>adcr»  was  to  include  all  the  iVlopomicsus  within  its 
limits.  After  the  death  of  Philopcrmen  (h.c.  1 83)  the 
Roman  party  grew  still  stronger  under  the  inllueiKx*  of 
Callicralcw,  and  the  league  retnainod.  in  appearance  at  least, 
on  the  side  of  the  Romans  in  their  final  struggle  witli  IVr 
seus,  king  of  Macedonia,  which  ended  in  tlie  defeat  mid 
death  of  the  monarch  (B.c.  168).  The  inllnence  of  {.  aUi- 
crates  was  now  almost  supreme,  and,  so  fhr  from  op|K>siiig. 
ho  urged  the  Romans  to  demand  lOUO  of  the  noblest 
Achmns  to  sent  to  Romo  to  answer  for  their  conduct  in 
the  late  war.  (’allicrates  and  his  |)arty  had  named  mon- 
than  lOOO,  of  whose  guilt,  however,  no  proof  was  adduced  : 
his  only  object  was  to  humble  the  party  of  hU  opp-oieiU 
Lycortas.  Among  the  ooeURed  who  were  sent  to  Koine, 
and  there  detained  fiir  seventeen  years,  was  the  historinn 
Polybius,  the  son  of  Lycwlos,  and  the  strongest  supp«->rt  c,f 
his  fistber's  party. 

The  last  war  of  the  league  was  with  Sparta,  which  wav 
brought  about  (150  b.c.)  through  the  inflnenre  of  Critolauv, 
one  of  those  who  had  been  detained  at  Rome.  This,  which 
the  Romans  chose  to  consider  as  a kind  of  attack  on  them- 
selves, joined  to  the  contumacious  treatment  of  the  Komitn 
oommissionera  at  Corinth,  whk‘h  will  l>c  presently  men- 
tioned, induced  the  Republic  to  send  L.  Mumniius  to 
chastise  the  Achvans:  and  a fitter  man  for  the  purjio-e 
could  not  have  been  fbund.  The  tn*atTnenf  of  the  Koman 
commissiouere  did  not  tend  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  their 
boxbuian  opponent.  The  Aohtean  general  T^rrus  met 
Mumroius  on  the  isthmus  of  ('orinth,  and  fell  an  easy  prev 
to  the  Roman  general,  who.  after  the  bottle,  biimofl  ( urmtli 
to  the  ground  (u.c.  146;.  Mummins  anti  ten  other  senators 
then  changed  Greece  into  the  Roman  province  of  Aclia*a. 
leaving,  how'ever,  to  certain  cities,  such  as  Athens,  Delphi, 
ike.,  tim  rank  of  free  towns.  Corinth  afterwards  received  a 
Roman  colony. 

To  those  who  study  the  history  of  civil  j>oliK,  it  ib  a 
matter  of  some  interest  to  trace  the  formation  of  federativ  e* 
systems,  or  those  by  which  a number  of  states  unite  for 
certain  general  purposes,  while  each  maintains  all  its  sove- 
reignty except  that  portion  which  is  surrendered  to  the  sov  e- 
reignty  of  the  unitea  i4atcs.  The  object  of  such  ai'snciations 
U two-fold— to  sceure  peace  aral  a ready  intercourse  l)etwi*on 
all  the  states,  and  all  tW  members  of  them  ; and.  secondly, 
to  facilitate  all  transactions  with  foreign  states,  by  means  of 
the  sovereign  power  given  to  the  united  ImxIv.  13efenee 
against  foreign  aggression  is  one  of  the  main  ohjecta  of 
such  a union  : while  foreign  conquest  is,  strictly  spi*aking, 
incompatiblo  with  it. 

The  history  of  the  Grecian  states  prewmts  us  with  mauv 
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exAmplos  of  federal  union;i  of  various  kituls,  bul  none  is 
more  familiar  to  the  ear  tlian  the  Achaean,  about  which, 
however,  our  information  is  not  complete,  nor  yet  always 

C'se.  We  shall  endeavour  to  stale  what  is  known  in  as 
a way  as  possible. 

Each  state  had  an  equal  political  rank,  retained  its  inter- 
nal regulations,  and  its  coins,  weiuhts,  and  mea.'ures,  a>  we 
know  from  extant  specimens,  though  the  general  govern- 
ment al«»  had  its  corns  weights,  and  measures,  which  were 
, uniform.  We  are  speaking  of  the  league  as  it  existed  in 

I iU  complctcst  state.  The  ordinary  general  as.semblies  were 

held  twice  a year  at  Agium  (afterwonls  at  Curiiitb),  and  Uiey 
deliberated  for  three  days.  Extraonlinar)  a.ssemblies  might 
• meet  at  other  places,  as,  for  instance,  at  Sicyon.  At  the 

. J'pring  meeting,  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  the 

. public  ftinctionaries  were  chosen ; the  stmtesoi,  or  head  of 

the  confederation,  was  there  chosen,  with  the  hijffmrrhiM 
or  master  of  the  horse,  who  held  the  next  rank,  and  ten 
flmctionariea  called  detniurgi.  Tltis  was  the  time  of  elee- 
dm,  in  the  time  of  Aratus  at  least.  In  the  earlier  times  of 
the  league  they  had  two  strategi  and  a scH-retary  , a.s  the 
Romans  had  two  consuls ; but,  in  b.c.  256,  after  twenty-five 
years*  experience,  it  was  found  that  one  head  was  Ixitter 
than  two.  Tlie  strategos  appear>  to  have  Itcen  elected  for  a 
-nngle  year,  and  not  to  have  been  re-eligible  till  he  had 
been  one  year  out  of  otfice.  We  find  that  Aratu.s  filled  the 
i>fficc  of  strategos  seventeen  times  in  thirty-three  years,  and 
Philopci?mcn  was  elected  eight  times  in  twenty-four  years  ; 
Marcu-s  of  C'eryneia  was  the  first  sole  strategos.  If  the 
•irategos  die<l  in  office,  his  predecessor  assumed  the  func- 
tk’QS  till  the  legal  meeting  of  the  congress.  The  functions  of 
the  ten  demiurgi  wc  arc  nut  able  to  slate  satisfactorily  ; they 
probably  possessed  the  legal  right  to  summon  and  preside 
m the  ordinary  meetings : and  certainly  they  must  )\o\e  pre- 
pared the  business  which  was  to  l>o  so  summarily  des}iatcliod 
m three  days.  It  seems  tliat  they  had  the  power,  within 
■oroe  limits,  of  referring  matters  to  the  public  body  or  not, 
according  to  a majority  of  votes  in  their  own  body : they 
were,  in  fact,  a committee,  having  a kind  of  initiatory 
(Uv.  xxxii  22b  It  may  be  aske<l  how  was  the  general 
council  composcsl,  particularly  after  the  Ix^ague  comprised 
within  itself  so  many  states?  Did  the  stales  send  deputies? 
Had  they,  in  fact,  a representative  government?  It  is  diffi- 
ruU  to  answer  this  question,  though  we  are  inclined  to  think 
there  was  no  strict  system  of  reprcs*?ntation.  The  short 
tme  for  discussion,  the  two  yearly  meetings,  the  general 
haracter  of  Greek  democracy,  as  well  as  most  passages  in 
Thich  the  congress  is  spoken  of,  Icatl  us  to  infer  that  this 
Wiberative  body  consisted  of  ever\  citiren  of  the  ctmfode- 
ntp  states  who  chose  to  attend,  'fhat  this,  however,  cguld 
dh  be  the  case  with  the  W4*allhier  class,  and  that  the  poor 
ou^d  not  attend  to  such  business  so  far  from  home,  must 
self-evident.  It  is  also  certain  that,  on  extraordinary  oc- 
•adons.  a much  larger  numlier  of  men  a.sseuihled  than  wq» 
jiual  when  things  were  going  on  in  a more  regular  course. 

rear!  of  one  special  instance  (Polyb.  xxxviL  4)  wben 
'he  Roman  commissioners  were  kickcsl  out  of  the  wmgress, 
*hra  sitting  at  Corinth,  with  scorn  (».c.  147) ; and  Polybius 
j «dds,  by  way  of  explanation,  ‘for  there  was  assembled  a 
aumber  of  the  working  class,  and  of  those  who  followed 
j !99chanical  oenjpations,  greater  than  on  any  fi>rmcr  oc- 
{ As  Corinth,  however,  was  one  of  the  gT\*atest  manu- 

1 'sfluring  towns  of  Greece,  and  the  working  class  occupied 
. » higher  station  there  than  those  in  most  other  places, 

] rf  i»  possible  that  the  regular  meeting  was  disturlmd  by 
, a body  of  intruders,  as  we  Homolimes  have  seen  at  our  own 
j rfeetjons.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion 
t <)i  there  being  no  represcutative  system  in  the  Achiean 
I congress.  Another  j»assagc  of  Polybius  Udls  us  that 
Euoienes  offered  the  congress,  then  sitting  at  Megalopolis, 
• large  sum  of  money,  that  they  might,  with  the  interest  of 
It.  pwy  the  expenses  of  those  who  attcndiMl  the  congress: 
tJii«  would  imply  that  the  mmilier  was  in  nome  fr</y  limited, 
'XU  Attt  we  do  not  undertake  to  say.  The  offer  of  Eumcnos 
wxs  rejecteil.  Other  matters  relating  to  the  Acha*an  league, 
though  curious  to  the  scholar,  are  too  little  fixed  to  Ik?  ad- 
ruMdiblc  here.  — [See  P'di/hiu.t,  U<H)k  ii.  4.  &.<*.  (Hampton's 
Translation);  Wr-ido;  Bookvii.;  Schf<iix<^  x Vni- 

reratrf  Ifittnry  : Lrhrhurh  dtrr  Grirchixeken 

HtoaUaUrrthiimer.'l 

ACHARD  (FRANCOIS -CHARLES),  a chemist 
rod  experimental  philosopher,  sup^KK.ed  to  have  Wn  of 
French  extraction,  was  bom  nt  Berlm  in  1753  or  1754,  and 


died  in  IS21.  He  was  the  author  of  various  worka,  written 
in  the  German  language,  on  cxpcrinicrftal  physics,  chemis- 
try. and  agriculture  ; and  he  was  long  an  active  contributor 
to  (IjfFerent  scientific  journals,  particularly  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin.  In  17S0  ho  publishefl,  at  Kerlin,  a 
work  entilh^  Chymi%ch-Fhyxist'he  Srhn/lrn,  which  con- 
tains a great  nuinlK?r  of  experiioent.s  on  the  subject  of  the 
adhesion  of  diffiTcnt  bodies  to  each  other.  Tables  contain- 
ing the  results  of  tlufw*  experiments,  which  seem  to  have 
lM?en  conducted  with  great  core,  may  be  seen  in  the  Ency- 
clopedif’  AUlhf)diqtip  Chtmie,  tom.  I,  p.  4G9. 

Achard  is.  lumever,  cluelly  known  for  his  proposal  to 
extract  sugar  from  bect-r»xit.  Another  Prussian  chemist, 
Margniff,  haxl  discovered  the  existence  of  a certain  pirtnin 
of  sugar  in  this  root,  as  early  as  1747.  He  communicated 
his  diM'overy  to  the  Scientific  Society  at  Berlin  ; hut  he 
himself  thought  it  of  little  practical  importance,  as  he  dc- 
clannl  be  could  not  produce  sugar  under  1 00  francs  the 
pound.  Achuivl.  who  in  this  particular  appears  to  have 
iK^en  somewhat  of  a visionary,  on  the  contrary,  described  the 
beet  root  as  'one  of  the  most  bountiful  gift.s  which  the 
divine  munificence?  bad  awarded  to  man  upon  the  earth.' 
He  ullirincHl  that  not  only  sugar  could  be  produrt-d  frem 
bect-nxil,  but  tobacco,  molas.ses.  cnffi^e.  rum,  arrack,  vine- 
gar, and  l>ecr.  ‘The  Institute  of  Paris,'  in  1800,  gave 
Achard  the  honour  of  a vote  uf  thanks ; bul  after  a series 
of  careful  experiments  they  reported  that  the  results  were 
so  unsatisfaclory,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  establish  any 
inanufacturo  of  sugar  from  beet.  But  Napoleon,  ui  1812. 
succevdcil  in  forming  an  itii|>erial  mnnufactuix'  uf  sugar  at 
Raiuliouillet,  when  hia  decrees  had  deprived  fVance  of  the 
produce  of  the  West  Indies.  The  sugar  made  at  home  waa 
sold  ut  a great  price ; and,  consequently,  after  the  peace, 
when  foreign  sugar  was  once  more  mtnxluccd,  its  cheapness 
g^ve  a severe  check  to  the  beet*root  e.'*tablisbmenta.  The 
govemnieiit  of  Prance,  however,  chose  to  levy  high  duties 
upon  foreign  sugar,  in  order  to  protect  the  produce  of  her 
own  eolonies  of  Martinique,  (iuadaloune,  and  Bourbon. 
These  duties,  in  fact,  amount  to  a prohibition;  and  the 
supply  of  sugar  from  lier  own  colonies  being  insufficient, 
pjfkpecially  since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  1848,  there 
has  iH'en  a ^eat  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  Prance,  and 
a revival  of  Uie  manufacture  from  lieet-rout,  and  at  the 
same  time  iinprovements  in  the  culture  of  the  plant  and  in 
the  process  of  manufacture.  In  1828,  it  was  as  low  as 
4,000,000  kilogrammes;  in  1851,  it  amounted  to  75,000,000 
kilognaumes.  In  plain  words,  the  manufacture  is  flourish- 
ing Wcuuse  the  pe«>ple  of  France  are  compelled  to  buy 
dear  .'iupir  instead  of  cheap.  One  consequence  is,  that  the 
yearly  consumption  of  sugar  in  France  by  each  individcal 
is  only  one-flftb  uf  what  it  is  in  Brituiu,  or  7 lbs.  iusteod  of 
35  llw.  The  expectutioas  which  Achard  formed  of  the 
ble.<otings  which  the  beet-rout  was  to  produce  have  not 
; therefore  been  reuliiKsd. 

ACHELO'L'S  (now  Ascro  Potamo, orWniTB  Rivkr) 
is  the  Inrge.-^t  stream  in  Greece,  pro}>erly  so  called,  and  was 
considered  navigubh*  in  ancient  times  us  far  as  Stratos,  the 
ruins  of  which  town,  according  to  Pouqueville,  are  about  a 
mile  and  a half  south  of  a village  now  called  Ix?pfnu.  The 
Achelous  rises  in  the  lofty  mountain  range  of  Pindus, 
which  is  the  huck-boue  of  northern  Greece,  and,  after  flowing 
, through  a very  uneven  country,  enters  the  level  land  of 
I Acamania.  Here  it  dis«'hargcs  itself  into  the  w?a ; in 
ancient  times  having  near  it»  outlet  the  town  of  CEniads. 

{ Its  general  course  is  from  north  to  south,  and  its  length 
1 may  be  from  120  to  140  miles.  In  the  time  of  Thucyilidea 
• {«.c.  431)  the  lower  waters  of  the  Aclielous  were  considered 
, as  belonging  to  Acamania,  hut  at  a later  period  this  river 
foriucsl  u boundary  lictween  Acamania  und.<EtoIia.  At  the 
' lime  when  the  pre.-»cnt  king  of  Belgium.  Jjcopold  I.,  had  the 
I offer  of  the  sovereignty  of  Greece  from  tne  three  great 

{towers,  this  river  was  intende<l  to  form  the  north  western 
loundurv  of  the  new  state,  as  far  as  a point  in  its  course 
from  which  it  struck  eastward  through  the  lakes  of  iEtolia ; 
but  Acamania  is  now  included  in  tlie  kingdom,  and  the 
limits  are  determined  by  a line  running  from  the  Gulf  of 
Artu  to  that  of  Volo. 

The  Achelous,  flow'ing  from  a high  mountain-range,  and 
in  the  winter  season  being  loaded  with  water,  carries  down 
an  immense  quantity  of  earthy  particles,  which  have  fonued 
a numlier  of  sand-bunk.s  and  small  islands  at  its  mouth, 
called  in  ancient  times  the  Echinades : this  phenomenon 
was  remarked  by  Herodotus,  one  of  the  earliest  observers  of 
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KeoloRioal  fucU  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us,  who  j 
compares  the  increase  of  the  Egj'ptian  Della,  from  the  j 
quantity  of  alluvium  brought  down  by  the  Nile,  with  the  | 
effects  produced  by  the  dejwsits  of  the  Achelous.  In  the  . 
time  01  Thucydides  these  islands  were  increasing  so  fast,  ! 
that  he  predicts  (ii.  102)  all  of  them  will  bo  shortly  ioin^ 
to  the  main  land ; some,  he  says,  were  already  attachea  to  it. 
There  is  still,  however,  a P^t  number  of  small  islands  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Aspro  Potamo,  but  whether  some  of  them 
have  been  formeil  since  the  time  when  Thucydides  wrote 
(which  is  above  2000  years  ago),  or  are  the  same  islands, 
which  the  Athenian  historian  tells  us  were  uninhabited  in 
his  time,  we  do  not  know.  Nothing  but  a touch  more 
minute  suney  of  these  islands,  and  the  lower  course  of  the 
Achelous,  together  with  the  present  workings  of  the  river, 
will  enable  us  to  come  to  any  probable  conclusion  as  to  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  about  its  mouth.  It  was  a 
tradition  extant  in  the  lime  of  Thucydides  that  there  were  no 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  about  a century  iHjfore  the  war 
of  Troy ; yet,  in  Homer,  we  And  the  Ecliinades  mentiono<l  as 
sending  troops  to  Troy,  while  the  Echinadcs  of  Thurydidt's’ 
time  were  uninhabited.  All  this  will  tend  to  prove  that  the 
terra  Echinades  was  not  always  u.sed  exactly  in  the  same 
sense  as  to  the  number  of  islands  which  it  includc<l,  and 
almthat  very  great  changes  had  taken  place  near  the  mouth  of 
this  river,  vvere  the  localities  examined  with  scientitic 
accuracy,  it  might  lead  to  important  results  os  to  the  progress 
of  deltas  within  given  periods  and  under  certain  conditions. 

A'CHERON,  a small  stream  of  Elis,  that  runs  into 
the  Alpheus;  better  known  for  the  im{>ortance  assigned  to 
it  in  the  Greek  mythology  than  for  anything  else.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  river,  says  Strubo,  they  honour  Ceres, 
Proserpine,  and  Hades.  The  Acheron  was  one  of  the  rivers 
of  the  realms  below,  over  which  the  dead  had  to  pass ; 
sometimes  it  is  the  Lake  Acberusia,  that  is  ' the  stream 
which  is  to  be  crossed.’  There  was  also  a river  called 
Acheron,  in  Thesprotis,  a part  of  Epirus;  this  stream 
rises  in  the  mountain  range  of  l^ndus,  forms,  in  its  course, 
a considerable  lake,  called  Achenisia,  and  Anally  enters  the 
sea,  forming  a bav,  called,  by  Strabo,  Sweet-port  (Glykys 
Limen),  and  now  Porto  Phanari. 

There  was  a third  river  called  Acheron,  m Southern 
Italy.  Tluj  name  Aeherusia  was  given  to  the  Lucrino,  or  else 
to  the  lake  of  Avemus,  in  Italy ; and  the  hot  springs  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  supposed  to  be  near  INrophlego- 
thon,  or  thu  river  of  fire,  in  the  infernal  regions. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  widely  the  name  of  Acheron 
was  diffused  by  the  people  of  Greek  stock,  and  was  always 
connected  with  the  supposed  character  of  the  w'orld  below. 
The  origin  of  this  appears  to  have  been  some  local  peculi* 
arities,  which  fear,  procwling  from  ignorance  in  remote 
ages,  turned  into  objects  of  superstitious  veneration.  Even 
on  the  roasts  of  the  Euxinc,  near  Hcraclea  (Erekli),  we 
find  a peninsula  called  Acherusia.  where  Hercules  is  said  to 
have  descended  to  bring  up  the  dog  Cerberus.  The  Greek 
historian,  Xenophon,  who  gravely  reports  this  story,  adds, 
what  is  more  important,  that  there  is  there  a deep  chasm  or 
ravine,  extending  several  hundred  yards  in  length. 

ACHILLEA,  a genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  sixty  or 
seventy  species,  found  exclusively  in  the  colder  climates  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  They  are  all  herbaceous,  |x;rennial 
weeds,  and  have. an  ethereal  oil,  also  bitter,  resinous,  and 
astringent  matters  in  their  foliage. 

ACIH'LLKS.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  character*  of 
the  mythic  age  of  Greece;  a distinction  due  rather  to  hi.s 
having  been  sclecUxl  by  Homer  ns  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  than 
to  the  number  or  wonderful  nature  of  the  exploits  ascribed  to 
him.  He  belongs  to  that  intermediate  period  between  tnith 
and  Action,  during  which  it  is  generally  hard  to  say  how  much 
is  real  how  much  imaginary.  In  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  however,  as  they  are  tnlil  by  Homer,  there  is  scarcelv 
anything  impossible,  or  even  imnrobnblc,  allowing  for  a rea- 
sonable quantity  of  poetical  cmbelti^hincnt.  Beyond  Homer's 
account,  however,  every  thing  is  fabulous ; and  as  poets  seem 
to  have  rcgarderl  these  mythic  stories  as  fair  ground  on 
which  to  exercise  their  own  taste  and  invention,  careless  of 
making  their  additions  consistent  with  what  others  had  said 
before,  if  is  not  wonderful  that  the  accounts  of  this  prince,  as 
of  many  others,  abound  in  contradictions  which  it  would  be 
fruitless  to  try  to  reconcile. 

The  story  of  Achilles,  as  wo  And  it  in  Homer,  is  soon  told. 
He  was  the  son  of  Pelcus,  king  of  Phlhia,  (see  Ach.si,)  and 
the  adjoining  parts  of  Thessaly,  and  of  Thetis,  a sea  goddess, 


daughter  of  Kereus.  He  was  educated  by  Phmnix,  a re 
fugee,  at  his  fathers  court.  Fate  hod  dccrera  that,  if  lib  fell 
before  Troy,  he  should  gain  everlasting  renown ; ifhe  retum^l 
hcHne  he  snould  enjoy  a long  but  inglorious  life.  Ilecbosetbe 
former  alternative,  and  joined  the  (Grecian  army,  inwtiich  he 
was  pre-eminent  in  valour,  strength,  swiftness,  aud  bc-.vot\. 
During  the  Arst  nine  years  of  the  war  we  ha*  c nr.  tnluute 
detail  of  his  actions ; in  the  tenth  a quarrel  broke  out  bctwtvr. 
him  and  the  generol  in-cbief,  Agamemnon,  which  kd  hun  to 
withdraw  entirely  from  the  contest.  In  ■H)nw:q’jei«*e  the  Tro- 
jans, who  before  scarcely  ventured  without  their  walls,  ikw 
waged  battle  in  the  plain  witli  various  issue,  li'.l  they  i^luced 
the  Greeks  to  extreme  distress.  The  Greek  council  of  war  do* 
sent  its  most  influential  members  to  soothe  Ihe  auger  of 
.Achilles,  and  to  induce  him  to  r<'(urn  to  arms,  but  without 
effect.  He  allowed  his  friend  and  companion,  Pstroclus, 
however,  clothed  in  the  celestial  arms  which  Hephiesius 
(Vulcan)  gave  his  father,  Peleus.  to  lea<l  the  Myrmidons,  his 
followers,  out  to  battle.  Patroclus  was  slain,  and  stripped  of 
these  anns  by  Hector.  Rage  and  grief  induocrl  .\chiUes  now 
to  return  to  battle,  llielis  procured  from  Hepbestus  a fresh 
suit  of  armour  for  her  son,  who,  at  the  close  of  a day  of 
slaughter,  killed  Hector,  and  draggM  him  at  his  chariot 
wheels  to  the  camp  (iu)t  thrice  round  the  city,  as  in  later 
authors).  Here  ends  the  history' of  Achilles,  so  farts  it  is 
derived  from  Homer,  except  tliat  we  may  infer,  from  a pas- 
sage in  the  la.st  book  of  the  Ody  ssey,  that  ho  was  slain  in 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Troy . But  the  genuineness  of  the 
last  book  of  the  Odyssey  ha.s  l>ecn  disputed  both  by  some  ex- 
cellent ancient  and  modern  critics,  ami,  us  we  think,  on  very 
good  grounds. 

By  later  authors  a variety  of  fublo  is  mixed  up  with  this 
simple  imrrative.  Thetis  is  said  to  have  dippea  liim,  while 
an  infant,  in  the  Styx,  winch  rendered  him  invulnerable 
except  in  the  heel,  by  which  she  held  him,  and  he  was  killed 
at  last  by  a wound  in  the  heel.  Tlio  centaur  Chiron  is  made 
bis  tutor,  instead  of  Phtrnix,  and  fee<ls  him  upon  the  marrow 
of  lions  and  other  wild  beasts,  to  improve  hi.s  strength  and 
courage.  From  this  singular  instructor  he  learned  music  and 
a number  of  sciences,  even  before  the  age  of  nine  years,  at 
which  Thetis,  anxious  to  prevent  lus  going  to  Troy,  removed 
him,  disguised  as  a girl,  to  tlie  court  of  Lycomed^,  king  of 
the  island  Scy  ros.  Here  he  became  the  father  of  Neoptu- 
lemuH.  or  Py  rrhus,  bv  the  king's  daughter,  Deidamia,  rather 
precociously  ; for  he  had  not  been  a year  on  the  island,  w hen 
Ulysses  was  sent  by  the  confederate  Greeks  to  sock  him,  in 
consequence  of  an  oracle,  which  declared  that  Troy  could 
not  bo  taken  without  the  help  of  Achilles.  Ulysses  ar- 
rived at  the  island,  discovered  him  among  the  females  of 
Lycomedcs'  household,  and  carried  him  away  to  join  thu 
army.  He  wo-s  betrothed  to  Iphigonia,  daughter  of  AgA- 
memnon.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  variously  told.  Some 
make  him  fall  in  battle ; others  say  that  he  was  treacherously 
slain  in  a temple,  on  the  occasion  of  his  nuptials  with 
Polyxena,  daughter  of  Priam : but  it  is  generally  agiXM^d 
that  he  was  killed  by  Paris,  Apollo  aiding  him,  and  directing 
his  arrow.  He  was  entombed  on  the  promontory  of  Sigmum. 
and  a mighty  barrow  raised  over  his  remains,  wliich  atill 
rivets  the  attention  of  travellers ; though  it  must  always 
remain  doubtful  to  whose  memory  this  mound  of  earth 
was  really  raised.  Here  Alexander  of  Maoedon  rclcbratuil 
splendid  games  in  honour  of  the  hero  whom  he  uflucted  to 
emulate. 

The  most  valuable  historical  facts  relative  to  Achillea  ara 
contained  in  the  follow  ing  passage  of  Homer  f Iliads  book 
II.  681,  &c..  where  he  is  giving  alistof  the  warriors  who  wcut 
to  Troy : — ‘ I will  now  tell  of  those  who  inhabited  Pelaa- 
gic  Argos,  with  Alus.  Alope,  and  Trechis;  and  those  w I»o 
dwelt  in  Phthin  and  Hellas,  faino<\  for  beautiful  women,  aud 
were  called  Mvrmidons,  and  HeUenes  and  Achtci ; ll\t* 
coimnandcr  of  tlieir  Afty  ships  was  Achilles.'  From  this  vve 
learn  that  there  was  a people  in  Thessaly  called  AcliGei.  an 
well  SA  a |)cuple  in  the  IMoponncsus;  and  we  sec  also  that 
the  name  of  Hkllknbs.  aflerwanU  the  generic  name  ol 
the  Greek  nations,  originated,  as  fur  back  as  we  van  trace  it. 
in  the  basin  of  Thessaly. 

ACHIXLES  TATIUS,  o Greek  astronomer,  who  lived 
probably,  in  the  Arst  half  of  the  fourth  century  uf  our  o'l'a. 
and  wrote  a treatise  on  the  sphere.  There  is  still  extant  t 
fragment  of  Achilles  Tatius.  entitled  An  Introduction  /• 
the  Phanomma  of  Aratut:  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Urwnolo 
gion  of  Petmvrius.  Suidas,  tbo  lexicographer,  confoundA  tlii 
Achilles  Tatius  with  another  of  the  same  name,  called  !>* 
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Ilim  Achillea  8tatiu»,  who  lived  later,  and  wrote  a Greek 
romance.  The  Hiitory  Leucippe  and  Clitophon.  This 
Achilles  was  a native  of  Alexanaria  in  E?ypt,  and  though 
it  IS  difficult  to  fix  his  era  with  aif)'  pitrision,  wc  may  aHsumo 
him  to  be  later  than  Ueliodorus,  whose  romance  aer\‘ed  a»  a 
kind  of  model  to  all  the  subsequent  Greek  writers  of  that 
class,  as  well  as  to  Achilles.  Probably,  Achilles  Tatius 
wrote  near  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  His  romance  is  in 
eight  books,  and  is  preferred  by  some  of  the  earlier  critics  to 
tlmt  of  Heliodorus,  which  latter,  however,  appears  to  us  one 
of  the  most  insufferably  tedious  stories  that  ever  was  written. 
Later  critics  give  the  preference  to  Heliodorus.  Those  who 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  Greek  romance 
writers,  may  form  some  idea  of  their  subjects,  and  the  mode 
of  treating  them,  by  dipping  into  some  of  the  ohler  romances 
of  modem  times,  such  as  Apollonius,  King  of  Tyre,  on  whlrb 
the  tragedy  of  Pericles,  which,  bad  as  it  is,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  had  some  touches  from  Shakspeare.  U founded 
il>e  Greek  romance  writers  give  us  no  ^'ivid  picture  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  but  a distorted  image  of  forms  of 
society  far  anterior  to  their  own  age,  without  wing  able  to 
inftise  into  them  the  spirit  of  historic  truth.  [Sc/ioell,  Hist. 
Greek  Zi/f.— See  an  article  on  the  Greek  Romances  in  the 
Jk>rngn  Quftrterly  Reciete,  No.  9.] 

ACHPRI,  in  Ichthyology,  g genus  of  fiat-fish,  belonging 
to  the  order  Malacopterygii.  and  family  Subbranchia.  of 
Cuvier.  In  external  form  those  animals  resemble  the  com* 
znon  sole : like  the  pleuruncctes,  in  general,  they  have  the 
body  and  tail  very  much  compressed,  and  the  eyes  both  on 
the  same  side  of  the  head ; but  the>’  are  easily  distinguiahed 
from  all  other  genera  of  fiat-flsh  by  the  total  want  of  pec- 
toral fins.  Th^  organs,  it  is  true,  are  very  much  reduced 
in  all  the  pleurooectes  ; because,  being  placed  in  a different 
situation  from  the  fins  of  ordinary  fishes,  they  no  longer  per- 
form the  same  functions  in  relation  to  tlie  medium  in  which 
they  move,  but  the  stability  of  the  animal's  equilibrium 
is  preserved,  and  its  movements  of  locomotion  performed,  by 
the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins,  instead  of  by  the  pectoral  and 
ventral.  Hence  it  is  that  the  former  fins  always  acquire 
such  an  enormous  development  in  fiat-flsh ; being  gene- 
rally continued  in  an  uninterrupted  line  from  tlie  Head  to 
the  tafl.  and  not  unfrequently  surrounding  the  whole  body. 
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The  achiri  have  no  air-bladder,  and  consequently  re- 
main. for  the  most  part,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea : being,  in 
^rt.  ungifted  with  the  facuUv  of  increasing  or  diminishing 
tl^ir  specific  gravity,  which  the  possession  of  this  important 
orgui  bestows  upon  ordinary  fishes.  Their  power  of  k»c<»- 
iMCkm  in  otlier  directions  is.  however,  considerable ; und, 
ly^twithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  their  form,  and  the 
'blique  direction  in  which  this  nocessarily  compels  them  to 
move,  tbeir  motions  arc  ftv<iuently  very’  rapid.  Their 
hsNta.  as  far  as  at  present  known,  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  o«iier  pleuronectes.  Thev  are  found  in  the  wanner 
rerkme  botn  of  the  East  and  \Vest  Indies,  but  not  in  deep 
rater,  or  ir\  situations  fur  removed  from  land : they  abound 
skpng  the  shores,  andfbmUh  a plentiful  and  wholesome  fix>d 
lo  the  inhabitunts. 

Lacepede  and  some  other  naturalists  have  divided  the 
achiri  into  two  subgenera : the  first  of  which  is  distin- 
rmsbed  by  having  tlw  eyes  on  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
xnd  the  caudal  fin  distinct  from  the  dorsal  and  anal : the 
wcond.  bv  having  the  eyes  placed  on  the  left  side,  and  the 
^Tfsal  an<i  anal  fins  joined  to  the  caudal,  so  as  to  form  but 
t single  unintemipt^  line  of  fin  around  the  entire  body,  the 
alone  excepts. 

Various  species  of  achiri  have  been  enumerated  by  zool- 
oosU,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  appears  to  be  the 
icJtsrus  Jifarmoratus  of  Lacepede.  This  species  has  the 
fin  distinct  from  the  anal  and  dorsal,  all  of  which  are 


of  a pale  bluish-white  colour,  sprinkled  with  iniiumerable 
small  block  spots ; the  budv  is  covered  with  very  diminutive 
scales,  and  tnc  llt^h  is  o/  a delicate  flavour,  and  highly 
esteemed:  it  inhabits  the  coasts  of  tho  laic  of  France.  But 
the  most  remarkable  fact  relating  to  this  species  is  reported 
by  Commersnn.  who  informs  us  that  there  is  a small  pore  at 
the  base  of  each  of  the  rays  of  the  fins,  from  which  issues, 
ujwn  pressure,  a milky  fluid  of  the  consi-sicnce  of  olive  oil. 
Wo  arc  entirely  ignorant  of  the  purposes  which  this  fluid 
senes  in  the  economy  of  the  animal;  unfhuibtc<lly,  it  has 
its  uses,  and  pmbably  is  under  the  contiul  of  the  civaturc's 
volition,  and  mav  assist  it,  in  some  manner,  either  in  captur- 
ing its  prev,  or  In  eluding  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  llic 
.^rAi'rti«  Pavonicus  is  distinguished  by  tho  beauty  of  tlie 
spots,  which,  like  the  e\es  on  the  peacock's  tail,  cover  its 
laxly : and  the  FascicuUitus  ami  Bilineaius  ore  easily  r«:- 
cognized  by  the  characters  from  which  tliey  rcspeiinclv  de- 
rive their  names.  The  former  U found  on  all  Uic  coasts  of 
America  and  the  West  Indian  isles:  the  latter  inhabits  the 
shores  of  China,  and  recd.s  upon  small  Crustacea  and  tnol- 
lusca.  It  has  a long  intestinal  canal,  with  numerous  redu- 
plications: its  jaws  arc  armed  with  short  obtuse  teeth:  and 
each  of  its  nostrils  has  two  distinct  orifices.  Various  other 
species  are  found  in  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans : they 
arc  enumcrate<l  in  a note,  vol.  ii.  p.  of  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Regne  Ammal,  and  described  at  length  by  Lace- 
pede, and  otiier  writers  upon  ichthyology.  To#  these 
sources  we  must  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  are  desirous  of 
further  information  regarding  the  external  forms,  and  spe- 
cific differences  of  the  achires.  AU  that  is  known  of  their 
habits  and  economy  has  been  brought  together  in  the  pre- 
sent article. 

ACHMIN.  or  ACKMIN.  a town  in  Middle  Egypt,  N. 
let  26^  3B',  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  an  ancient  canal.  Achurin  contains  above 
3000  inhabitants,  who  manu&cture  some  coarse  cotton 
cloth ; 2000  are  Catholic  Copts,  who  have  a large  church. 
This  town  is  the  Chemmis  of  Herodotus  and  otlier  Greek 
writers,  the  Arabic  name.  Achmin,  being  formed  by  pre- 
fixing the  letter  A,  which  we  find  to  be  the  case  in 
many  other  names.  Herodotus  mentions  a large  temple 
here  with  colossal  statues.  At  present  there  are  the  ruins 
of  two  temples  to  be  seen  at  Achmin.  a.nd  on  an  architrave, 
at  this  plai'e.  a Greek  inscription  has  been  discovered,  which 
contains  a dedication  to  the  god  Pan ; thus  confirming  the 
opinion  that  the  Fanopolis  of  the  later  writers  was  the  old 
Chemmis  of  Herodotus,  a name  which  endures  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  bills  in  the  neighbuuriiuod  of  this  town 
are  frill  of  excavations,  which  perhaps  originally  serv'ed  to 
receive  the  mummies  of  Chemmis,  and  afterwards  to 
shelter  the  C'hristians  during  the  cruel  persecutions  of 
Diocletian.  [See  Rittert  ^ric."] 

ACIIRAS,  a genus  of  tropical  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Sapotem.  The  name  strictly  belongs  to  tlie 
wild  pear,  and  seems  to  havo  the  same  root  as  Acacia,  Acan- 
thus, and  other  words  indicating  something  prickly.  1-in- 
iitDUs,  with  a capriciousness  too  usual  with  him,  gave  it  to 
this  West  Indian  genus,  which  has  nothing  whatever  in  com- 
mon with  tlie  pear. 

Gknbric  Charactbk. 

Calyx  divided  into  six  parts. 

Corolla  monopetalous,  divided  into  six  lobes. 

Stamens  twelve ; of  which  six  arc  sterile,  and  six  fertile. 

Ovarium  with  from  six  to  twelve  cells. 

Fruit  resembling  an  apple,  with  from  one  to  twelve  seeds, 
contained  in  hsrd  bony  nuts,  which  have  a shining  coat,  and 
a long  bard  scar  over  the  whole  of  their  inner  angle. 

The  genus  contains  only  one  species,  which  yields  a co- 

fiious  milky  fluid  when  wounded.  Its  leaves  are  entire, 
cather)',  undivided,  shining,  of  a lanceolate  form,  with- 
out stipuls.  The  flowers  are  large,  white,  bell-shaped, 
and  grow  singly  from  the  axillc  of  the  leaves.  This  is  called, 
in  the  West  Indies,  the  Sapodilla  Plum,  and  Nispero  by  tho 
inhabitants  of  New  Spain.  The  fruit  in  size  and  shape 
resembles  a bergamot  pi‘ar : like  the  medlar,  it  is  only  eaten 
in  a state  of  decay  ; before  that  period  it  is  au.slcre  und  un- 
eatable, but  in  tho  proper  state  it  is  so  rich  and  sweet,  as  by 
some  to  be  conudered  only  inferior  to  the  orange.  For  other 
presumed  species  of  Achras,  see  Lucuma. 

ACHROMATIC.  An  optical  term,  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  signifying  *witmul  colour.'  It  is  used  in 
speaking  of  telescopes  and  other  combinations  of  glasses,  to 
designate  those  which  arc  so  contrived  that  the  light  which 
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is  broken  into  various  rays  of  different  colours  by  one  kIslss, 
is  re-collected,  or  ticarly  so,  by  amithcr;  so  that  the  inia<;e 
does  nut  i»rc>cnt  those  coloureil  fringes  round  its  e<lge, 
which  are  always  observable  in  bad  telescopes. 

It  is  well  known  that  light  is  not  a simple  body,  but  t$ 
divided  or  decomjv»sed  intovariouh  colours  by  passing  it 
through  glass,  or  any  other  transparent  substance,  the  sides 
of  which  a»-e  not  parallel  to  one  another.  [See  Society's 
Optic6.ch.viii.  ix.;  also  the  articles  Privm.  Si'«ctrum.]  That 
IS.  vv’lienever  an  object  is  seen  through  a cmnmon  lens,  there 
arc,  in  fact,  several  images  which  arise  from  rays  of  different 
colours  being  collected  aldiffen'nt  points,  as  Pjllows; — 

1- 


A B is  llw!  section  of  a double  convex  lens,  which  may  lie 
moile  by  the  revolution  of  the  figure  a b abcMt  the  axis  or. 
We  suppose  rmys  to  fill  u|»on  it  coming  from  a point  in  the 
axis  OK  so  distant  from  the  lens,  lliat  they  may  lie  consi- 
dered 0.S  parallel.  The  light  in  passing  through  the  Ions  is 
refracted;  that  is,  the  rays  of  t*ach  separate  colour  are  di- 
rcctoil  nearly  to  the  some  point,  the  violet  rays  l>eing 
brought  nearest  to  the  glass  at  v,  and  the  red  rays  )>eing 
farthest  from  it  at  R.  Between  v and  r will  be  scattered  a 
succession  of  images  of  those  colours  which  lie  between  the 
violet  and  red.  In  this  wc  ol>servc  two  distinct  efforts. 
First,  the  general  refraction  of  llie  rays,  by  which  they  arc 
bent  i»o  ns  nearly  to  meet  in  one  point.  This  is  usually 
measured  by  the  mean  ray,  or  the  colour  which  falls  in  the 
middle  between  v and  R ; and  of  two  lenses  of  the  same 
form,  but  of  different  substances,  that  is  said  to  have  the 
greatest  refraction  which  brings  the  mean  image  nc  nearest 
to  c.  the  centre  of  the  lens.  Secondly,  the  sofmratiot^  Of 
the  images  v r,  which  bears  a certain  proportion  to  c m, 
is  called  the  t/ijyjerAitw.pwer  of  the  medium.  Thus,  if  two 
lenses  of  the  same  fonn.  but  different  substances,  have  v r 
tl>«  same  m both,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  dispersive 
wers  of  the  two  are  the  same.  If  cm  should  happen  to 
ill  the  first  substance  double  of  whnt  it  is  in  the  stvs>nd, 
VR  being  the  same  in  both,  llie  di-*per»ivc  ^>ower  of  the  first 
would  be  only  half  that  of  tlw  second.  The  dispersive 
power  w found  thus: — Divide  the  difference  between  the 
refraeftve  indiret  (see  Rrfrvction)  for  nil  and  violet 
rays,  by  the  refractive  index  of  the  mean  ray  diinitiished  by 
unity.  To  make  ah  achromatic,  we  must  find  another 
substance,  differing  from  the  substance  of  a b,  w>  liiat  some 
lens  of  it,  placed  beibre  a b,  vrill  coUwt  the  light  scnltereil  bv 
AH,  without  causing  the  rays  again  to  lieiNmie  parallel  to 
one  another.  To  dn  this  vee  first  lay  down  the  fiillowing 
rules  for  eomnuting  the  distance  of  any  one  image  from  the 
centre  of  (he  lens,  or  what  is  calleil  the/rico/  distance  of  that 
image.  Those  may  be  seen  more  at  lent^h  in  the  art.  I.khs. 

I.  There  are  six  species  oflenses,  made  by  the  revAtlulions* 
of  the  following  figures  about  the  axis:  — 


(1)  is  called  double  convex;  (2)  plano-convex;  (5)  plano- 
concave ; and  (6)  dixible  <toncave.  The  two  remaining  ones 
(3)  and  (4)  might  lie  called  concavo-convex;  but  this 


name  is  usually  applied  to  (4)  only,  in  which  the  concave 
side  belongs  to  tlie  smaller  circle ; w hile  (3),  in  which  the  con- 
cave si<le  belongs  to  the  larger  circle,  is  called  the  meniecua. 

II.  Of  these,  in  (I),  (2),  and  (.3),  parallel  rays  are  made 
to  conveq;c  a.s  in  fg.  I, — that  is,  they  are  actually  col- 
lected on  the  other  side  of  the  lens : in  (4>,  (3),  and  (6),  on 
the  conirarv,  they  arc  made  to  diverge, — that  is,  they  are 
not  cullectcii  at  all,  but  proceed  as  if  tlivy  came  from  some 
point  on  the  same  side  of  the  lens  as  that  nn  which  they 
fell : the  general  rule  is,  that  those  with  sharp  edges  moke 
parallel  rays  converge,  while  those  with  Hat  edges  ma^ 
diverge.  It  is  usual  to  give  the  name  of  convex  to  the 
sharp^edgm,  and  of  concave  to  the  flat-e<lgcd  lenses. 


III.  To  find  the  focus  that  is,  cither  (he  )>oint  at  which 
the  ravh  really  do  converge,  or  that  d‘n>m  which  they  appear 
to  diverge,  divide  tbe  pnxluct  of  the  radii  of  the  hurfoevs  by 
their  sum,  when  Iwlh  >idc,v  aro  of  the  same  name  (lUal  is, 
for  iho  double  convex  and  double  concave);  by  their  dif- 
fiTciice,  when  the  sklc-s  arc  of  different  names  (that  is,  for 
the  meniscus  or  »mcavo-ronvex),  and  divide  the  quotient  by 
the  refractive  index  of  the  substame,  diminisb<Hl  hj  unit). 
The  result  is  the  distance  of  the  fiK*us  from  the  centre 
of  llie  lens',  When  one  side  is  plane  (as  in  the  planocon- 
cave and  piano  convex),  divide  the  radius  of  the  other 
side  by  the  refractive  index  diminished  by  unity.  For 
common  glass  the  refruclive  index  is  nearly  4,  or.  aixurding 
to  Dr.  Brewster,  varies  from  1 '3  to  1 34  fur  plate  glass, 
from  1’525  to  1*363  for  croM'n  gla>«.  and  from  l'3"6to 
1 *642  for /f//)/ glas.s.  This,  diminished  by  unity,  is  nearly  l 
in  all  cases,  uud dividing  by  1 is  the  same  as  mulUphiug  bv 
2.  Hence,  for  a double  convex  lens,  the  radii  o(  whose 
surfaces  are  C and  b inches,  the  product  of  6 and  b dividcG 
by  the  sum  of  6 and  K Ls  3 inchtis,  ami  f of  an  inch  nearly ; 
and  twice  this  quantity  gives  6 inches  and  f,  or  4 inches 
nearly,  for  the  focal  dixiance  of  the  lens. 

IV.  When  two  lenses  are  placed  close  together,  one  of 
which  has  shaqi  cnlges  and  Uie  otlier  Hal,  and  porallel  rays 
fall  on  them,  the  (bcus  of  the  two  together  falls  on  the  side 
of  the  stronger,  or  of  that  which  has  the  lea^i  focal  disUnco. 
Whuii  both  edges  arc  sharp  or  both  Hat,  the  focus  of  the 
two  (alls  on  the  same  side  us  that  of  either  lens. 

V.  The  focal  distance  of  such  a compound  lens  is  found 
by  dividing  (he  pnxluct  of  the  single  fix-al  distances  by  tbe 
sum.  when  both  arc  sharp  or  both  Hat;  or  by  the  iliiTercnce 
when  one  is  sharp,  and  tlie  other  Hal  on  tbe  i^ge. 

To  make  one  lens  achromatic  by  the  addition  of  another, 
involves  a process  of  reasoning  which  wu  shall  omit,  and 
merely  give  the  result: — 

1.  No  such  single  additional  lens  can  give  <-utirc  achro- 
matism or  absence  of  colour;  all  it  con  do  is  to  bring  some 
two  iiuagcs  of  different  colours  into  the  same  place.  If  we 
thus  choose  to  bring  the  two  extreme  images  together,  Uiu 
remaining  ones,  though  not  actually  brought  into  the  same 
place  with  tlie  two  first  meiitionerl,  will  yet  come  so  near  them, 
that,  for  practical  pur]>oscs.  the  object  in  v icw  will  be  attained. 

2.  A lens  of  the  convex  sjHicies,  a double  convex  for  in- 
stance, may  be  wade  very  iKurly  acUruinatic,  W applying 
to  it  one  of  the  concave  spccicB.  which  fils  one  side  of  it  ex- 
actly, so  that  Uie  section  of  the  double  lent  shall  be  one  of 
the  following— 


provided  the  materials  of  the  two  lenses  have  different  dis- 
persivo  powers. 

The  rule  is: — Let  the  focal  lengths  of  tbe  two  lenses  be 
in  tlm  saine  proixxlion  as  the  di^persivc  powers  of  their  ma- 
terial. The  substances  usually  employctl  are  crown  glnst 
and/m(  glass;  the  former  for  the  convex,  the  latter  for  the 
concave  lens. 

The  dispersive  power  of  flint  glass  is  nearly  double  that 
of  crown  class;  while  the  refractive  powers  of  the  two  are 
nearly  the  same  for  the  mean  image.  Suppose  we  have  a 
convex  lens  of  plate  glass,  of  10  feet  focal  distance  for  the 
mean  image,  which  wo  wish  to  ochromatiso  by  a lens  of 
flint  glass,  the  refractive  indices  being  as  follows — 

HrtL  Mran.  VIoM. 

Crown  . . . 1*526  1*33.3  1*547 

Flint  ....  I *623  1 G37  1 666 

The  dispersive  power  of  the  crown  glass,  or,  as  liefore 
explained,  the  quotient  of  *021,  the  difference  between  the 
rc<l  and  violet  refractive  indices,  divided  by  *333,  is  *0.1Q4. 
That  of  the  Hint  glass,  or  *043  divided  by  '637,  is  *0573. 
Hence,  10  is  to  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens  required  an 
-0304  to  *0673.  or  as  394  to  673.  which  gives  17  feet 
inches  nearly,  so  that  the  focal  length  of  the  whole  lena. 
found  as  in  rule  (3),  is  about  24  feet 

If  the  focal  length  of  the  concave  lens  be  too  short  fur  thes 
purpose,  the  defect  topy  be  remedied  by  separating  the  lensuts 
a liule,  instead  of  putting  them  cloee  together. 

By  the  preceding  account,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
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the  manaer  in  which  chruiuatic  aberration  U destroyed 
Id  the  oljcct-glast»  of  a telei»cui)c.  Nev  ton.  who  imagined 
that  the  dispersive  and  refractivo  ])ower«  wore  always 
in  the  same  proportion,  thought  it  would  be  impossible 
to  construct  ap  achromatic  glass.  This  was  tirst  done, 
u {ur  us  we  know,  about  the  year  1730  by  Mr.  Hall, 
a ^-ntUinan  of  Essex ; but  he  cimceaUrd  his  discuverv. 
Di^ud  (see  his  life)  wa»  the  first  who  publicly  made 
achromatic  telescopes.  Iluyghens  had  uccidentully  con- 
ttrucied  au  achromatic  eye-ghut,  in  ih<*  course  of  an  ex|H.-n- 
locnl  for  a difierent  purpose.  On  this  part  ol'  the  subject 
consult  the  article  Tkluscopk  : we  ahso  nder  the  mathenm- 
lical  reader  to  Mr.  (.'oddington's  Optics,  and  to  a paper  bv 
Pn>fes«or  Airy,  on  achruinatic  eye-pieces,  publL-htMl  in  voh 
li.  of  the  Cambridge  Phil.  Tratix. 

ACIDS.  The  acid-»  are  a numerous  ami  important  class 
of  chemical  Isxlies.  As  the  wonl  acid  is,  in  common  lan- 
guage, almost  synonyipous  with  *or/r,  it  miglit  be  suppo.sod 
that  the  taste  of  a subsUmce  would  detenuine  whether  it 
was  inclmled  among  the  acids.  The  term  has,  however, 
been  so  much  extended  by  chemists  beyond  its  original 
meaning,  that  stmie  bodies,  which  are  nearly  or  quite  devoid 
of  sourness,  are  considereil  os  acids  Itecause  lliey  agree 
with  them  in  some  other  qualities.  The  acid.s  are  gene- 
rally sour : usually,  but  not  universally,  they  have  great 
allinity  fbr  water,  and  are  reaiUly  soluble  in  it : they 
redden  most  vegetable  blues  and  purples,  such  as  infusions  of 
litmu.s  and  red  cabbage,  ami  act  upon  and  unite  w ilh  most 
metals  or  their  oxides  with  great  facility.  Tluw?  are  the 
properties  of  the  greater  number  of  ucids  ; but  the  last  only 
—namely,  great  fiowers  of  combination— belongs  to  them 
til.  Manv  adds  are  entirely  natural  product,  eome  both 
natural  and  artificial,  while  others  are  altogether  the  result 
of  chemical  agency.  They  are  derived  from  various  sources, 
ind.  except  in  the  few  porticulan  above  named,  they  vary 
greatlv  in  their  properties.  Thus  under  common  circura- 
•tfanees  of  temperature  und  prtt»sure,  some  are  ga.seous  in 
form.  a.s  the  carbonic  acid  : others  are  fiuid,  as  the  nitric; 
or  solid,  as  the  boracic  ucid  ; some  i^uire  water  or  a base 
to  retain  their  elements  in  combination,  which  is  the  c«sc 
with  the  oxalic  acid ; while  others,  as  the  sulphuric,  may 
exist  independently  of  either.  Most  acids  are  colourless, 
but  the  chromic  is  ^ ; some  are  inodorous,  as  the  sulphuric ; 
others  pungent,  like  the  muriatic  acid.  There  are  aciis 
which  are  comparatively  fixed  in  the  tire — the  phosphoric, 
fur  exarapde  ; others  are  volatilised  by  a more  moderate  heat, 
which  u the  case  with  the  sulphuric  acid ; whilst  those 
which  are  pungent  to  the  smell,  bke  the  muriatic  acid,  are, 
•j)  a cert2iin  extent,  volatile  at  all  temperatures. 

No  simple  or  elementary  substance  has  the  properties  of 
«n  acid,  and,  consequently,  all  acids  are  compounds  of  t^o  or  ' 
aore  elements.  In  almost  every  case  one  of  these  elements 
li  either  oivgen  or  hydrogen : those  acids  which  contain  the 
fijrmer,  are  sometimes  termed  oxacids ; and  those  into  the 
composition  of  which  hydrogen  enlem,  are  called  kyd^ids. 
Oxygen  in  some  instafices  rives  rise  to  different  acids,  by 
combining^  with  the  same  element  in  various  proportions ; 
thus,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  (azote)  form  three  acids;  oxygen 
lad  salpiiur,  seven  ; and  oxygen  and  phosphorus,  three ; but 
hydrogen  does  not  in  any  case  combine  with  the  same 
dement  to  form  more  than  one  acid.  The  oxacids  greatly 
exceed  the  hydmeids  in  number. 

Acids  occur  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature  : the  phosphoric 
arid  existiug  in  bone  is  of  animal  origin>  \ citric  and  the 
oxalic  arid  are  products  of  yegetation ; while  the  chromic 
iad  the  aiwenic  acid  enter  into  the  composition  of  certain 
minerals.  In  many  instances,  however,  acids  are  not  ex- 
chuhrely  derived  from  one  source,  but  are  sometimes  p^ 
doced  by  them  all,  and  may  be  also  artificially  formed.  This 
IS  the  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  occurs  in  animal^ 
plants,  and  minerals,  and  is  formed  whenever  nhospht^os  is 
bamed ; the  citric  acid  is  produced  only  W tne  process  of 
vegetation ; but  the  oxalic  acid,  also  found  in  plants,  may 
be  obtained  hy  chemical  agency.  The  carbonic  and  the 
Milpharic  acid  are  very  common  in  mineral  bodies,  and  may 
*u#ii  be  artificially  produced  ; the  former  is  also  one  of  the 
r*«aks  of  respiration,  combustion,  and  of  animal  and  vt^fe- 
taMe  decomposition  ; and  both  the  carbonic  and  sulphuric 
arid  may  be  obtained  by  combining  their  bases  with  oxygen. 
The  chromic  and  the  arsenic  acid  ure  found  only  in  mineral 
hodm,  but  they  may  be  formed  by  chemical  a^ncy ; and, 
ndwd,  except  many  of  the  organic  acids,  there  ore  but  few 
which  cannot  be  so  prepared. 


Soon  after  Dr.  Prie.-itley's  celebrated  uid  imporUnt  disco* 
very  of  what  he  calleil  <u>.  in  1771,  it  was 

found  thut  several  sub^tan^e»,  such  as  sulphur  ami  pboH- 
phurus,  were  converted  into  acids  by  combining  with  this 
elementary  gah.  On  this  acnaint  it  was  a>sume«l,  hastily 
and  incorrectly,  that  all  ariiU  contained  dephlogisticalod  air. 
and  derived  tlicir  acidity  from  it ; on  this  oct'ount  the  name 
'xrygen  was  h>  it,  signifying  and  uuiktng,  and  it  was 
regarded  as  the  universal  ociilifyiiig  |>rinciple:  nut,  ind(.‘eil. 
that  it  always  binned  an  acid  when  combineil  with  a bod), 
but  that  no  ucid  cxiKtcd  without  it.  It  Iju^,  lumevur.  since 
been  found  that  tliere  are  acidii,  the  muriatic  acid  fur  exam* 
pW,  which  contain  no  oxygen ; and,  fuilher,  it  ho*  also  been 
proved,  by  the  brilliant  dibcoNericH  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  tliat 
oxygon,  by  combining  with  certain  elementary  boihos.  coii- 
vorls  them  into  •ilkulis ; a doss  of  substances  |)ossi-s»ing 
properties  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the  acids. 

Moreover,  there  U ti  clu.-«  of  aci*is  cuiled  sulniiur  acids, 
in  which  suljihur  takes  the  place  of  oxygeu.  This  is  the 
cose  in  Bul]iuur.senit>u.s  and  sulphorsenic  acids,  which  re- 
aernble  ursenious  and  arsenic  acid  iu  cuu)pu.sition,  but  contam 
sulphur  instead  of  oxygen. 

The  theory  of  the  constitution  of  acids  has  recently  under- 
gone  considerable  discussion ; and  tlie  new  views  advocated 
by  the  leading  chemista  of  the  day  ant  rapidly  gaining 
ground.  The  principal  ]K>int  of  the  new  doctrine  is,  thut 
every  acid  i-n  rom]MJsed  of  a radical,  .diuple,  or  compound, 
unit^  to  hydrogen.  This  theory  reduces  ull  adds  to  one 
elaits,  and  simnlities  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  salts; 
but  though  acknowledged  to  be  the  more  correct  view,  yet 
the  older  theory  still  holds  its  {dace  in  treuti.^es  und  lectures 
on  chemistry. — (See  Salts  in  the  SuppkmeHt.) 

It  may  be  here  pnqKtr  to  notice  llic  luelhinl  uib>pled  by 
the  franicra  of  the  French  nomenclature,  in  giving  nunies  to 
ihfTercnt  acids.  It  has  been  alreiuly  mentioned,  that  oxjkgeii 
was  supp«VM.>d  to  be  the  acidifving  principle,  and  iiwa?.  found 
that,  by  oonibining  in  diffcnnit  pnqvnlions  with  the  sanio 
substance,  it  formed  aewU  of  very  different  propc‘rtie»  ; but 
it  wail  not  then  known  that  oxygen  combined  with  any  one 
b<Kly  to  funii  more  than  tw  o acids.  It  was,  however,  pnjv  ed  to 
unite  with  sulphur  iu  two  diffcnmt  prtqmrtions ; and  in  thU. 
and  similar  cases,  the  name  of  the  a<‘id  which  contained  least 
oxygen  was  made  to  end  in  ous.  and  that  which  coiitaint-d 
more  in  le ; thus  >ulpluiro«s  ai  id  esmtuins  less  ox)  gen  than 
Rulphmir  acid. 

(Ja.scs  have,  however,  occurred  during  the  progress  of 
chemual  scienre,  requiring  an  extension  of  this  principle  : 
an  acid  hu.s  been  ftirmetl  which  contains  less  oxygen  com- 
bined with  sulphur  than  in  tlie  sulphurous,  ami  thw  is 
calltol  Ayposulpnurous  acid  ; and  another  containing  more 
oxygen  than  tlie  sulphurous,  but  les.s  than  the  sulphuric, 
and  this  is  termed  Ay;w«»ulphuric  wid.  An  acid  has  also 
licen  formed  which  contains  more  oxvgeii  than  the  chloric— 
this  has  been  called  perchloric  acid : the  terra  is  ohitTtiunable 
fur  reasons  hereafter  to  Ik*  stated  ; oji'chlurir  is  a belter,  and 
Aypcrchloric  the  best  name.  Although  in  the  course  of  the 

{iresent  work  some  acids  of  minor  importance  will  oci-asiunolly 
le  mentioned,  tlu*  following  are  those  which,  as  being  used 
either  in  scientific  researrhes.  in  medicine,  or  the  arts,  w ill  bo 
more  particularly  treated  of  in  their  respective  places  : — 


Acetic 
Antimoni<’ 
Antinioniuus 
Arwmic 
Arsenious 
Benzoic 
Roracic 
Bromic 
Camphoric 
I'arlMinic 
Chloric 
Cliluriudie 
Chlorucarbonic 
Chlorocyaiiic 
Chromic 
Citric 
i Culuinbic 
Cyanic 
Ferrocyanie 
FJuiiboric 
Fluosilicic 
[ Formic 


ACIDS. 

Fulminic 

Callic 

llyilriodic 

Hydrobroniic 

llydnK-yanic 

Hydroselenic 

Hyponilrous 

Hy  popliosphorous 

Hyposulphuric 

Ilyp'jsulphurous 

lo<hc 

Kinic 

Lactic 

Lithic 

Malic 

Maiiganesic 

Manganesious 

Meconic 

Molybdir 

Mucic 

Muriatic 

Nitru-rourialic 


Nitric 

Oleic 

Oxalic 

Oxichloric 

Peclic 

Phosphoric 

Pho>phonHis 

Pyrophosphoric 

Succnolaclic 

Sebacic 

Sclcnic 

Sclcnious 

Stearic 

Succinic 

Sulphuric 

Sulphurous 

Sulpliocyanic 

Sulpho-naphthalic 

Sulpho-viuic 

Tartaric 

I'ilanic 

Tungstic 
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4C0N1TK.  WINTER.  [See  Eranthu.] 

ACONITUMt  a ^nua  of  poisonous  plants  belon^ng 
to  the  natural  order  Kanunculacea.  From  very  early  times 
it  has  borne  the  same  name,  and  has  been  knouTi  for 
the  dan^^rous  properties  of  many  of  its  species.  They 
ore  all  hardy,  herbaceous  plants,  many  of  them  of  ^eat 
l>eauty ; and  are  so  easily  cultivated,  that  one  of  them,  A. 
Napellus,  is  found  in  every  cottager's  garden.  The  English 
call  them  fVal/' s-bane,  which  name  corresponds  with  the 
French  tue-hup  (kill-wolf).  From  all  other  ranunculaceous 
plants,  Aconitum  is  at  once  know'n  by  iU  having  the  very 
large  uppermost  segment  of  its  calyx  overhanging  the 
|>eta]s  an(l  other  parts  m the  form  of  a helmet 

The  common  species,  A,  Sapeliut,  is  one  of  those  in 
which  the  greatest  degree  of  virulence  has  been  found  to 
reside. 

It  is  a native  of  Alpine  pastures 
in  Switzerland  and  otlier  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Europe.  Its 
leaves  arc  very  dark  green,  deeply 
cut  into  from  five  to  seven  long 
segments.  The  stem  is  about 
three  feet  high.  The  tlowcrf  are 
in  long  stiff  spikes,  and  of  n deep 
blue  colour ; they  appear  from 
May  to  July.  All  the  parts  of 
this  plant  are  extremely  acrid, 
especially  the  roots,  which  are 
scraped  and  mixed  with  food  to 
form  a bait  for  wolves  and  other 
savage  animals.  According  to 
the  observation.^  of  Orflla,  the 
juice  of  the  leaves  introduced  into 
the  stomach  occasions  deatli  in  a 
short  time  ; the  root  is  for  more 
energetic.  The  poison  acts  upon 
the  nervous  sY.stem,  and  produces 
death  by  paralysis.  AeoaltniB  N«p.-n*ii. 

These  properties  are  probably  found  in  all  the  species  of 
the  genus.  A.  cammarum,  Ivpoctonum,  and  anthora  are 
certainly  equally  dangerous.  None  of  them,  however,  not 
A.  Napelluf  itself,  can  be  compared  for  fotal  energy  with  the 
<lreadml  Bikh  or  Bith  of  Nepaul.  the  Aconitum ferox,  which 
seems  to  posse.ss  the  concentrated  power  of  all  European 
species.  ; 

ACO'NTIAS,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a genus  of  ser- 
pents established  by  Baron  (3u\icr  for  the  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing certain  species  hitherto  confounded  with  the  Art’ 
gues,  or  common  snakes,  but  which  recent  observations  have 
proved  to  differ  from  tliese  animals  in  their  habits  and 
internal  anatomy.  The  family  of  serpents  which  M.  Cuvier 
denominates  Anguis,  ibfiers  from  all  other  Apodal  (footless) 
reptiles  in  certain  peculiarities  of  osteology  and  internal 
structure,  whereby  they  approximate  more  nearly  to  the 
lizards  than  to  the  true  serpents.  Some  writers  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  include  them  among  the  genera  of  the 
lizard  family,  whilst  others  ore  more  inclined  to  consider 
them  os  forming  a distinct  and  separate  family  of  them- 
selves, intermediate  between  the  two.  In  fact,  the  generality 
of  these  animals,  though  externally  deprived  of  feet,  have 
yet  an  imperfect  pehis  and  a complete  sternum,  omoplate 
(shouldor-bloilc)  and  clavicle,  concealed  beneath  the  skin ; 
their  bodies  are  uniformly  covered,  both  above  and  below,  with 
small  scales,  as  in  the  common  lizard ; and  the  osteology  of 
the  bead  is  in  all  respects  similar.  But  these  characters,  so 
unequivocal  in  other  genera  of  the  family  Anguis,  are  fur  the 
most  part  wanting  in  the  .^contias,  which  ore  thereby  defi- 
nitely distinguished,  and  form,  as  it  were,  tlie  passage  from 
the  common  snakes  to  the  true  serpents.  It  was  up>n  these 
considerations  that  M.  Cuvier  was  induced  to  estanlish  this 
new  genus.  It  is  characterised  by  tlie  absence  of  all  the 
bones  which  represent  the  extremities  in  the  other  angues, 
while  it  retains  the  structure  of  the  head  common  to  these 
animals  and  to  the  lizards,  and  has  the  body  similarly 
covered  with  small  scales  only,  without  the  homy  plates 
which  guard  its  under  surface  in  the  common  serpent^  and 
protect  them  from  injury  in  tlie  various  rapid  motions  which 
they  perform. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected  from  tliis  conformation, 
the  progressive  movements  of  the  acontias  are  very  different 
from  those  of  common  serpents.  They  do  not  glide  along  the 
surface  like  these  animals,  but  boldly  cany  their  heads  and 
biea.sts  erect,  and  if  closely  pursued  defend  themseh’es  cour- 


ageously, and  dart  witli  the  velocity  of  an  arrow  against  thei? 
assailant.  Though  dreaded  in  their  native  countries,  because 
confounded  with  meir  venomous  congeners,  those  animals  are 
perfectly  harmless,  and  neither  possess  the  means  nor  have 
the  desire  of  being  injurious.  They  have  no  poison  fangs, 
and  their  cheek-teeth  ore  so  small  as,  in  some  species,  to  be 
barely  perceptible.  Their  habits  are  gentle ; and  the)-  are 
so  timid  that  they  generally  lly  at  the  least  noise,  or.  upon  the 
slightest  appearance  of  danger,  conceal  themselves  under 
some  shrub  or  tuft  of  gra.ss,  or  even  bury  themselves  under 
ground  when  no  other  refuge  is  at  hand. 


[AraDtiaa  Mi-lcagTii.] 

The  species  belonging  to  thU  genus  are.  generally  speak* 
ing,  of  a small  size ; and,  as  their  mouths  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  the  enonuous  dilatation  possessed  ny  the  true 
serpents,  they  are  incapable  of  swallowing  any  animal 
approaching  to  their  own  dimensions,  and  few  upon  wurins 
and  inserts.  Different  species  of  acontias  are  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  old  worhL  The  arid  plains  of  SjTia 
and  Palestine  produce  a species  which  has  been  roentiuned 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (c.  xxxiv.  v.  15).  under  the  Hebrew 
denomination  Kippoz,  improperly  translated  the  greai 
in  our  common  version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but  which 
the  learned  Bochart  {Hierozoicon,  pars  post.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xL) 
has  shown  to  refer  more  properly  to  the  acontias  or  anguis 
jaculus,  the  arrow  or  dart-sn^e  of  Uic  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Other  species  inhabit  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Persia;  their 
singular  mode  of  progression  could  not  fail  to  attract  tbe 
attention  of  the  ancients,  who  often  mention  them  by  the 
appellation  which  M.  Cuvier  has  lately  revived.  India  and 
China  have  also  tlieir  acontias ; and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
produces  a species  without  eyes. 

Of  the  common  Egy'phan  Acontias  many  fables  are  re- 
corded by  ancient  authors,  principally  arising  from  con- 
founding this  really  harmless  species  with  tbe  more  deadly 
and  venomous  serpents  of  the  same  localities.  Agathar- 
chides,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  call  tlie  Acontias  the  roost 
poisonous  of  all  serpents,  and  consider  its  bite  to  be  abso- 
lutely incurable ; ^EUan  relates  that  it  will  occasioDaliy 
spring  to  the  distancu  of  twenty  cubits ; Galen,  Isidorus, 
and  others,  say  that  it  lurks  among  the  branches  of  trees, 
from  whence  it  darts  suddenly  upon  whatever  animal  ba^ 
pens  to  come  within  its  reach ; and  Avicenna  even  adds 
that  it  propels  itself  with  so  much  force  in  these  fonnidaUe 
springs,  as  to  bury  itself,  like  an  arrow,  in  the  body  of  its 
victim.  All  those  fables,  and  many  others  recorded  of  this 
serpent,  plainly  arise,  partly  from  the  habits  and  mode  of 
progression  peculiar  to  the  Acontias.  and  partly  fixMn  ooo- 
.fuunding  it  with  the  Cerastes,  or  homed  viper,  the  Dipsas, 
Asp,  and  other  Egy'ptian  species.  Nor  have  tbe  poets  fiuled 
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to  oontributa  their  share  to  the  general  stock  of  wonders  re- 
lated of  thU  animal.  Lucan,  fjr  instance,  often  mentions  it 
with  many  of  the  atthbutes  above  reconled : and  indeed  its 
natural  habits,  without  tlie  aid  of  imaginary  qualities,  are  too 
remarkable  to  be  overlooked,  even  by  the  most  inattentive 
observer. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  give  a comnlete  enumeration 
of  the  spwies  which  have  been  describeil  as  belonsring  to 
this  or  any  other  common  eenus  of  reptiles.  Such  a drj’  and 
formal  catalogue  would  possess  fe^v  cnarms  for  the  general 
reader,  and  be  of  little  use  to  the  sdentiilc  zoologist.  We 
must,  therefore,  refer  those  who  are  desirous  of  further  in- 
formation concerning  the  names  and  desrriptions  of  these 
serpents,  to  the  works  of  Merrera,  Schneider,  Laoepede,  and 
Daudin,  where  their  curiosity  will  be  amply  grating. 

ACORINyB,  in  Botany,  a section  of  Aroioe.r,  which 
see. 

ACORN,  the  English  name  of  the  fruit  of  the  oak.  [See 


A'CORUS,  the  botanical  name  of  the  plant  that  produces 
the  drug  called  in  the  shops  CoArnitMororntt/tna.  Itbdongs 
to  the  natural  order  Aroidese.  in  the  acrid  properties  of 
which  it  participates  in  a slight  degree,  ami  is  round  ahund- 
antlv  in  tbo  fresn-water  marshes  of  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land. It  has  a perennial,  creeping,  horizontal  stem,  as  thick 
as  the  finger,  the  whole  of  the  under  side  of  which  emits  roots 
into  the  mud  or  soft  earth,  in  which  the  plant  uniformly 
grows.  From  this  spring  many  deep-groen,  sword-shaped 
leaves,  about  three  feet  long.  In  the  midst  of  all  is  a icaf- 
Uke  stem,  from  below  the  point  of  which  protrudes  a cylin- 
drical, or  rather  conical,  spadix  of  greenish  dowers,  which 
are  so  closely  packed  together,  that  the  stalk  is  not  to  be 
wen.  Tl^  leaves  when  bruised  are  fragrant ; for  which 
reason  they  were  formerly  employed  to  strew  the  doors  of 
rooms,  or  of  churches,  under  the  name  of  rushes.  This 
practice  is  still  maintained  in  some  places,  where  the  plant 
u common,  as  at  Norwich,  the  cathedral  of  which  city  is 
strewed  with  sweet  rushes  upon  certain  high  festivals, 
flowers  are  so  seldom  produced,  that  it  is  a coromun  belief 
that  they  never  are  borne.  Calamus  aromaticus  is  slightly 
aromatic,  and  is  occA-sionally  used  as  a stimulant ; but  is 
of  verv  little  importance.  The  part  employed  is  the  dried 
creephig  stem,  or,  os  it  is  improperly  called,  root 


ACOSTA  (JOSEPH  D ),  a SratvisU  writer  of  the 
axtaenth  century.  He  was  at  Medina  del  Campo  in 
LasB,  about  the  year  1539;  and,  before  attaining  the  age 


of  fourteen,  entered  the  Society  of  the  Josuits,  to  which  Kif 
four  elder  brothers  already  belonged.  He  was  remarkable, 
while  pursuing  his  academic  studies,  fur  his  diligence  and 
his  rapid  progress  both  in  litecalure  and  science;  and  on 
flniriiing  his  course,  he  became  Professor  of  Tbrology  at 
Orana.  This  situation  he  retained  till  1571,  when  he  was 
dispatched  as  a missionary  to  South  America.  He  was 
eventually  made  pronnrial  of  his  oriler  at  Peru ; and  did 
not  return  to  Spain  till  1588.  During  his  residence  in 
South  America,  he  had  emploveil  part  of  his  time  in  uTiting 
an  account  of  that  continent,  which  wa.s  published  at  Seville, 
in  4to.  in  1590,  under  the  title  of  Hintona  Natural  y Moral 
dtf  lot  Iruiias.  This  work,  which  bos  boon  often  reprinted 
(the  edition  of  1591,  in  8vo.,  having  received  consiiVrahle 
oorrections  and  additions  from  the  hand  of  the  author),  is 
highly  esteemed  as  an  authority  on  the  ea^  condition  uf 
South  America.  Ithns  been  translated  into  FVonch,  Italian, 
Cterman,  Dutch,  and  English.  Tlie  English  translation, 
which  appeared  at  London,  in  4to.,  in  ir>U4,  and  ngHin  in 
1684,  bears  to  lie  performed  by  E.  G.,  supposed  to  l>e  the 
initials  of  Edward  Grimestono.  There  is  also  a I>atin  trans* 
lation  of  the  work  in  Part  ix.  of  Dc  Bry  s Collectinnrs  Pere- 
^natinnum  in  Indiam.  Acosta,  after  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  became  a great  favourite  of  Philip  11.,  and 
had  successively  the  dignities  of  V isitur  of  his  order  for  Arra- 
gon  and  Amlalusia,  Superior  of  Valladolid,  and  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Salamanca.  \Vliile  holding  this  last 
situation  lie  died  on  the  15th  of  Februarv,  1600.  Besides 
the  work  we  have  mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  another  on 
the  same  subject,  published  in  1589  in  I.atin,  under  the  title 
of  De  Natura  iVori  Orbit  Libri  Duo,  which  was  afterwards 
translated  by  himself  into  Spanish,  and  inserted  in  his  his- 
tory. He  is  also  the  autlwr  of  several  theological  treatises  ; 
and,  among  the  rest,  of  a volume  of  sermons,  in  Latin. — 
\Morfri — Bioe.  Unit'. — Bitbertson't  America — Biblioih. 
Sciiptor.  Soc  Jftu,  a Bibadmeira,  AUrgamb^,  et  BotveUoA 

ACOTYLE'DONES,  or  ACOTk'LEDONE.E,  the  name 
of  the  first  cla.ss  in  Jussieu's  Natural  System  of  Bo- 
tany. It  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  all  the 
plants  which  it  comprehends  vegetating  without  the  aid  of 
the  seed  lobes  called  cotyledons.  Such  plants  are  also  in 
all  cases  destitute  of  flowers,  and  are  in  fhet  the  same  as 
what  Linmeus  calle<l  Cryptogamout.  It  having  licen  found, 
by  more  recent  and  exact  observations — I.  That  many 
plants,  that  rcallv  do  bear  flowers,  have  no  cotyledons ; and 
tf.  that  all  tiowerlc8s  plant.)  are  altogether  destitute  of  seeds, 
so  that  they  might  as  well  be  named  asprrmout  ns  acotyle- 
donout,  because  ctity1e<]ons  can  only  ^ present  in  seeds 
strictly  so  called,  the  term  Acotyledones  has  fallen  into  dis- 
use, and  Cellulares  has  been  substituted  for  it,  which 
see. 

ACOUCHY,  a small  species  of  Cav)’,  sometimes  called 
the  Surinam  Rahbit.— (Sec  Aootrri.) 

ACOUSTICS,  a word  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
signifying,  the  science  of  hearing.  In  treating  this,  and  all 
other  general  scientific  terras,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  elucidation  of  those  first  principles,  without  which  the 
applications  cannot  l>c  understood ; noticing  the  application 
only  so  far  as  their  mention  can  be  made  ser\iceahle  in 
explaining  and  referring  to  particular  articles  for  more 
specific  information.  Thus  the  reatlcr  mu.st  consult  the  arti- 
cles Pipe  - Chord — Vihratio.x — Harmonic — Speakino 
Trumpet — Ear — Larynx— Echo, &c.,  formally  explana- 
tion^ which  it  would  be  necessary'  to  inse^  here,  if  we  were* 
writing  a treatise  on  acoustics. 

We  need  not  say  what  sound  is,  or  dwell  on  the  fact 
that  some  sounds  differ  only  in  intensity  or  loudness,  at 
the  reports  of  a cannon  an^  a luusquet ; others  in  mu- 
sical pitch,  as  two  notes  uf  the  same  instrument ; others 
a^in  in  character  or  tone,  or,  as  the  French  call  it, 
frmAre,  such  as  the  same  iioto  sounded  on  a flute  and  a 
tmmpet  Tliis  being  understood  by  all,  we  proceed  to 
inquire  what  is  the  agent  in  conveying  these  diflferentsound.s 
to  the  ear:  in  what  ways  it  is  acted  upon  in  sounds  of  dif- 
ferent loudness,  tone,  or  character;  and  how  far  we  can 
explain  a most  remarkable  phenomenon,  though  not  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  such,  on  account  of  the  fi^uency  of  its 
occurrence,  viz.,  that  we  can  hear  and  distinguish,  at  the 
same  time,  almost  any  number  of  different  sounds.  Un- 
fortunately, our  knowledge  is  limited  by  the  nature  of  the 

3uestion.  which  requires  the  improvement  of  one  of  the  most 
iflicalt  branches  mathematical  analysis ; and  by  our  very 

imperfect  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  matter,  and  the 
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•ffect  M'hich  puttin^^  iu  motion  miuic  particles  of  a body  has 
upon  the  rest.  Strictly  s{>eaking,  >vc  ought  to  say  that 
sound  has  no  existence  except  in  the  ideas  of  the  hearer : 
but,  in  accordance  with  common  phraseology,  we  vhull  s|»oak 
of  a body  as  sounding  when  it  is  in  that  state  in  wliicb  it 
would  produce  the  impnrssiou  of  stiund,  if  tlu;  proj^r  me- 
dium were  placed  between  it  and  the  ear. 

No  body  ran  produce  a sound,  as  we  know  from  obscixa- 
tion,  unless  its  parts  l>e  put  into  rapid  motion.  We  liave 
e^'idt'nce  of  this  in  a tuning  fork,  the  string  of  a musical 
instniDient,  (he  purchment  of  a drum,  &c.  Neither  will 
any  sound  Is?  purmved  unless  tliere  is  a eonliaual  supply 
of  solid  or  Iluid  matter,  possessed  of  a moderate  degree  of 
elasticit) . l>ctwceu  it  and  the  ew.  Thus  a bcU,  when  rung 
in  an  exhausted  retx'iver,  hardly  yields  any  sound : and  the 
small  portion  which  it  does  give  may  Ik?  altogether  destroyed 
or  materially  diminishetl  by  lining  tlie  receiver  with  cotton 
or  wt>oI.  The  air  is  generally  the  medium  through  which 
sound  is  conveyed ; but  only  Irtuusc  this  is  most  commonly 
the  one  with  which  the  tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear  is  in 
direct  coraraunicatum.  A Iwll  rung  under  water  has  liccn 
very  well  heard  at  a distance  of  1‘iOO  feel  by  an  observer 
witn  bis  head  under  the  same  Iwdy  of  water;  those  who 
work  in  one  shaft  of  a mine  can  otien  distinctly  hear  the 
sound  of  tlie  pickaxe  in  anmher  shaft  through  the  solid 
rock  : and  persons  wholly  deaf,  who  therefore  ore  not  at  all 
affected  through  the  ear,  have  received  pleasure  from  music, 
hy  placing  their  hands  U|>on  a hluitter  ur  other  solid  body 
near  the  instrumenU.  We  confine  ours<‘lvcs  particularly 
to  what  takes  place  m air. 

The  body  of  air  which  surroumk  us  iiroduccs  no  sound  if 
it  ha  all  moved  together,  that  is,  if  the  velocity  of  all  iU 
particles  bo  the  same.  The  highest  wind  makes  no  noise 
except  when  it  is  forced  against  some  obslade.  and  tlie 
sound  of  a cannon  is  heard  in  whatever  direction  the  wind 
may  blow.  Neither  does  the  strongest  band  of  music  pro- 
duce an;  sensible  wind  iu  any  direction.  It  is  therefore  unto 
some  other  sort  of  motion  that  wc  must  look  for  the  agent 
of  sound,  and  the  iimnner  in  which  sonorous  Ixxlies  move 
immediately  points  it  out.  If  a tuning  fork  or  a string  be 
struck,  a rapid  succession  of  vibrations  is  the  consequence, 
which,  as  wo  shall  see,  causes  the  particles  of  air  to  vibrate 
in  a similar  manner.  And  we  Hud.  that  in  order  to  produce 
a note,  not  only  must  there  be  a succession,  hut  a rapid 
HUcct'ssiun,  of  vibrations;  experiments  show  that  the  ear  is 
not  capable  of  receiving  the  impression  which  we  call  sound, 
unless  the  parlifdes  of  air  in  contati  with  it  vihraUr  at  least 
thirty  times  in  a s4'cond.  The  vibration  produced  in  the 
particles  of  air  by  a sonorous  body  may  be  distinctly  pmved 
by  the  following  exix«rimcnt.  Let  a tuning  fork  be  sounded, 
and  while  yet  in  vibration,  let  it  be  stopped  by  the  finger.  A 
sensation  will  be  felt  for  an  instant,  for  which  we  have  no 
name  in  our  language,  arising  from  the  prong  of  the  fork 
rapidly,  but  gently,  striking  tne  finger,  and  very  different 
from  that  produced  by  merely  touching  the  fork  when  at 
rest.  Now,  blow  into  a common  flute,  stopping  two  or  three 
of  the  higher  holes,  gently.  The  same  sort  of  sensation, 
though  in  a much  smaller  degree,  will  be  felt  on  that  part 
of  the  fingers'  ends  which  is  in  cmumunication  with  the  in- 
terior air.  Tl»c  fingers  should  be  warm,  and  if  the  observer 
be  not  used  to  the  instrument,  the  effect  is  made  more  cer- 
tain by  tuning  the  string  of  a violoncello  to  tho  note  which 
is  to  be  fingered  on  the  tlutc,  and  then  sounding  the  former 
strongly,  wmile  the  lotter  is  held  over  it,  with  the  fingers 
placed  a.s  before.  That  atiy  very  violent  and  .sudden  noise 
produces  a concussion  in  the  air  even  farther  than  the  ssjund 
can  he  heard,  is  proved  bv  the  fact,  that  the  explosion  of  a 
large  powder-mill  will  shake  the  windows  in  their  frames  for 
nearly  twenty  miles  round. 

We  now  procetvl  to  describe,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be 
simply  done,  the  motion  which  lakes  platx?  in  the  air  wlien 
the  )inprcs.*ion  of  sound  is  communicated;  and  here  we 
stop  to  explain  a method  of  making  the  eye  help  the 
reason  in  many  cases.  Suppose  we  wisli  to  rvpster  what 
takes  place  in  the  vibration  of  a spring,  of  which  the  posi- 
tion of  rest  is  ah,  but  which,  luivmg  iR-rn  set  iu  motion, 
(h\g.  1.)  passes  through  all  positions  WtwevD  ac  and 


A n.  The  spring  being  at  ag.  and  the  finger  or  other  dis- 
turbing cause  iMiim  removod,  the  clasiicuy  of  the  metal 
makes  continued  efl^ru  to  restore  it  to  its  first  position  am. 
by  which  it  is  mailc  to  move,  and  with  continual  ac- 
cession to  its  velocity,  until  it  actuallv  docs  arrive  at  a h, 
where,  if  the  velocity  were  suddenly  dt‘stroytMl,  it  woukl 
rest  Hut  the  velocity  still  continuing,  the  spring  con- 
tinues to  move  towaim  au,  with  a change  of  circum- 
stances. inasmuch  as  the  elasticity,  now  opposing  its  motion, 
gradually  destrovs  the  velocity  by  the  sainc  steps  os  it 
was  before  grvulually  i reatcvl ; so  that  when  the  spring  comes 
to  AD,  it  will  lie  again  at  rest. but  will  not  ixiutinuie  so,  since 
the  elasticity  will  cause  the  same  phenomena  to  In?  r^*ated, 
and  the  spring  will  move  l>ack  again  tuaanls  ac.  Hut  fur 
friction  and  toe  resistance  of  the  air  it  would  again  reach 
AC  : it  dues  not,  however,  get  so  far,  owing  to  these  eauscs, 
which  alwavs  diminish,  and  never  increase',  velocity,  lliis 
alternation  will  go  on  until  tho  spring  is  redu<^  to  a 
state  of  rest.  Similar  phenomena  wTur  in  the  motion  of 
a pendulum,  of  tlie  string  of  a harpsichord,  and  generally, 
wherever  small  vibrations  are  excited  in  a body,  wlvich 
remove  it.  but  not  much,  from  its  positiun  of  rest.  We 
might,  ]ierhapa.  conclude,  that  each  successive  osdllatkm 
is  performed  in  a shorter  time  than  Uie  preceding. 
that  a less  space  is  described  by  the  spring.  But  tliis  is  not 
the  fact;  it  can  lx?  observed,  os  well  as  demonstrute<l,  that 
tlie  oscillations  which  take  place  liefbro  a body  recovers  the 
effects  of  a small  disturbance  and  resumes  the  state  of  rest, 
are  severally  iterfonncd,  if  not  in  the  same  time,  yet  »w) 
nearly  in  tlie  same  time,  that  the  difference  may  be  entirely 
neglected  in  most  practical  applications : for  the  reason 
which,  see  Oscillatiu.n.  Such  being  the  case,  we  may 
omit  the  effects  of  fricUon  and  resistahee,  so  far  as  the  fi'ms 
of  vibration  is  concerned,  and  iMiisidcr  the  spring  as  de- 
scribing exactly  the  same  path  in  each  successive  vibration. 
Let  DC  lie  the  line  describetl  by  the  top  of  the  spring,  which 
we  may  call  a btraight  lino,  since  it  is  very  nearly  so,  and 
while  the  spring  moves  from  n to  c,  imagine  a curve  ojirc 
to  be  drawn,  in  such  a way  that,  the  spring  being  at  r,  the 
}>erpcndicular  xy  \&  the  rate  per  second  at  which  tlie  top  of 
the  spring  is  then  moving.  A little  attention  will  sliow  that 
tlie  curve  we  have  drawn  represent.s  the  variou.s  changes  of 
motion  juKt  alluded  to : thus  tu,  the  greatest  ])«rpond^lar. 
is  over  the  |)oiiit  » where  tlie  spring  moves  fasU'.st ; and  at 
1)  and  c there  is  no  perpendicular,  the  spring  coming  to  rc?st 
when  it  reaches  those  points.  l>uring  tW  return  ffem  c to 
p.  in  whk‘h  the  motion  is  the  same,  but  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion, let  a similar  branch  c/d  be  drawn,  on  the  other  side 
of  CP.  We  will  call  the  whole  curve  dtc/d  the  type 
the  double  vibration  of  the  spring,  the  two  branches  being 
the  types  of  iU  two  halves.  Now,  suppose  a column  of  air 
inclns^  in  a thin  tube  am,  which  is  indefinitely  extended 
toward.^  b.  but  closed  at  a by  a piston  which  moves  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  a to  c,  and  from  c to  a,  after  tho 
manner  of  a spring,  the  type  of  its  motion  being  representetl 
by  the  curves  on  a c.  And  first  let  the  piston  be  pushed 
forward  from  a to  c.  If  the  air  were  solid,  we  should  say 
that  a column  of  air  a C in  length  would  bo  pushed  out  of  the 
end  B of  the  tube  (Fig.  2 >,  in  the  time  iu  which  the  piston 
Fig.  2 


is  driven  in.  As  to  how  far  we  sbtiuld  be  justified  in  saying 
BO,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Llasticity  ; we  cx*r- 
tainly  can  have  no  notion  that  such  an  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced upon  a column  of  elastic  tiuid  like  the  air.  Ex|>eri- 
ment,  as  well  as  mathematical  dc|nonstration.  show  us  that 
though  every  particle  of  the  fluid  will  finally  be  put  in  mo- 
tion, yet  that  those  particles  which  are  nearer  the  disturbing 
piston  receive  their  first  impression  sooner  than  those  which 
are  more  distant;  and  we  nnd  tliat  this  successive profR^a- 
/ton,  os  it  is  railed,  of  the  disturbance,  goes  on  uniformly 
at  the  rate  of  about  11 2S  feet  in  a second,  the  tempera- 
ture being  62^^  of  Fahrenheit ; for  example,  a second  must 
elapse  before  tliose  particles,  which  are  1125  feet  distant 
from  A.  will  have  their  first  news,  so  to  s]ieak,  of  what 
» going  on  at  a.  and  in  tho  same  proportion  for  other 
distancei.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  velocity  of  communi- 
cation is  nut  affected  by  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  rio- 
knee  with  which  tho  air  is  struck,  bnt  remaina  tbe  same  Krw 
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enrj  tort  of  disturbance.  With  such  a velocity,  wo  inav 
tee  that  the  column  of  air  made  up  of  (0)  the  particles  which 
foeh  or  have  felt,  the  offoets  of  the  disturbance,  must  be  very 
long  when  compared  with  a c,  the  extent  of  an  almost  in- 
sensible vibration ; so  that  it  will  lead  to  no  sensible  error 
if  we  suppose  that  the  effect  of  the  piston  at  every  point  of 
its  course  is  propagated  instantaneously  to  c,  and  from  thence 
only,  with  the  velocity  of  1125  feet  per  second.  We  will 
now  consider  what  this  c^ect  is.  Divide  the  whole  lenj^h 
AC,  Jig.  3,  into  a lorfio  number  of  very  small  parts,  detcrihed 
in  equal  parts,  and  instead  of  the  piston  moving  continu- 
ously, ana  with  imperceptible  changes  of  velocit)',  along  a c. 
let  it  move  by  starts  from  each  point  to  the  next,  with  the 
proper  increase  or  decrease  of  velocity.  In  the  figure  we 
have  divided  ac  into  ten  ports,  but  tho  same  reasoning  ap- 
plies to  any  greater  number,  and  the  reader  may  refer  to 
.^ccBLBRATio:«  fof  an  instance  in  which  the  truth,  os  re- 
caids  inoti<m  gradually  increased,  is  come  at  by  a similar  sup- 
position. We  havomuch  enlarged  a c (.P^.  3),  to  give  room 
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fiir  the  figure : the  reader  may  help  his  ideas  by  supposing  that 
AC  is  viewed  through  a powerful  microsc<ipe,  ana  the  rest  of 
the  tube  by  the  naked  eve.  Whatever  may  he  the  common 
time  of  moving  through  each  of  t)>e  parts  a 1 , 12,  &c.,  the 
portions  of  the  column  affected  by  the  starts  of  the  piston 
will  be  of  the  same  length,  and  each  will  be  as  much  of 
1125  feet  as  the  time  of  each  start  is  of  one  second.  Set  off 
the  lengths  cp.  pq.  qr,  8tc.,  each  equal  to  this  lenrth.  and 
fw  the  present  let  us  agree  to  call  the  common  time  m which 
the  piston  starts  through  a1,  12.  &c.  an  tnvfont.  The 
must  bear  in  mind  throughout  that  we  intend  to  carry 
the  supTO&ition  of  dividing  ac  into  parts  to  its  utmost  limit, 
hr  whiAi  we  shall  have  to  suppose  cp,  pq,  &c.  very  small, 
though  still  great  when  compared  with  a1,  I 2,  &c.  We 
also  mink  it  right  to  repeat,  that  all  the  figure  on  the  left  of  j 
c is  immensely  magnified,  and  that  the  propagation  is  sup- 
posedto  be  instantaneous  from  I,  2,  &c.  toe.  In  the  first 
m«hznf,  the  piston  moves  through  a 1.  with  the  velocity  p 1 
per  second,  and  forrc.s  the  column  of  air  a1  intocp,  which, 
Therefore,  has  its  density  increased,  or  is  compressed,  the  air 
which  was  held  in  cp  and  a 1 together  being  now  confined 
to  c p.  As  the  propagation  has  not  travelled  farther  than  p, 
the  effect  is  just  the  same  as  if  there  had  been  a solid  obstacle 
At  p during  the  first  instant.  The  portion  cp  is  then  com- 
pressed, strictly  speaking,  unequally,  that  is,  the  parts  near 
to  c aie  more  compress^  than  those  near  to  P ; but  on  ac- 
OAint  of  the  small  length  of  cp.  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
transmission,  wc  may  suppose  all  the  parts  equally  oim- 
pressed.  Again,  the  particles  near  c be^n  to  move  tnwanls 
p,  and  for  a similar  reason  we  may  suppene  the  velo(*itics 
of  all  the  particles  the  same:  this  velocity  being  that  of 
A during  the  first  instant.  The  reader  must  not  confound 
rbe  absidule  velocity  of  tho  several  particles,  which  i*  always 
mall,  with  the  rate  at  which  they  transmit  their  velocities 
and  compressions,  which  is  vcr>'  great.  Wc  will  use  the 
phrase  that  the  portion  c p has  n*ceivefl  its  Jirst  compressimi.  I 
If  the  pi.ston  were  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  first  instant,  the  ! 
whole  effect  upon  CP  would  be  transferred  to  pg  in  the 
wcond  instant,  both  as  to  rompres.«ion  and  velocity,  and  the 
panicloa  of  c P would  return  to  their  first  state,  and  receive 
ao  further  modification.  But  in  the  secimd  instant,  the 
portion  c P receives  its  second  compression,  which  u greater 
than  tbe  first,  since  a column  1 2 longer  than  a 1 is  forced 
:Btt>  iL  SlirrilnrlT  the  velocity  is  increased,  being  2o  jkt 
wenod  instead  ot  1 p.  If  the  spring  were  then  st<>ppe<I,  the 
third  instant  would  roc  the  portion  p q transmit  Its  velocity 
and  cbihpTCSsion  to  qr,  cp  to  pq,  and  cp  would  resume  its 
aamnil  state.  But  in  this  instant,  cp  rccei\'cs  its  third 
'^tfipreasion.  which  is  greater  than  tlic  former  two,  and  the 
nme  process  goes  on.  each  portion  transmitting  its  velocity 
md  rdthpression  to  the  succeeding  one.  receiiing  in  its  turn 
more  than  it  parted  with,  from  the  preceding.  This  <‘ontinues 
itfQ  the  piston  has  reached  the  middle  point  of  a c,  after 
vhirh  fhe  compression  of  cp  still  continues,  but  becomes 
kss  and  less  in  successive  instants,  because  SC,  C 7.  &c. 
down  to  9 c decrease  in  length,  in  the  same  way  ns  a1,  12, 
kc.  increased.  When  the  piston  begins  to  return  through 
c9.  in  the  eleventh  instant,  the  portion  c p receives  its  Jirst 
car^actitm;  far  the  air  in  cpnow  occupies  cp  and  c9; 


the  particles  in  cp  therefore  move  towards  c instead  of  from 
it,  and  the  preceding  modifications  are  successively  repeateil 
in  quantity,  but  changed  into  their  contraries  ; that  is,  each 
portion  undergoes  successive  rarefactions,  equal  in  amount 
to  the  former  condensations,  and  the  particles  move  towards 
c with  tho  same  velocities  which  they  formerly  had  /mm  c. 
This  continues  until  the  piston  reaches  a again,  which 
the  same  phenomena  recommence  in  the  same  order.  Tlius 
it  appeore  that  the  absolute  velocity  of  each  parlicio  is  in  the 
dirc^ion  of  the  propagation  so  long  as  it  is  compressoil ; 
but  in  tho  contrary  direction,  when  it  is  rarefied,  and  that 
each  particle,  during  the  progress  of  a double  scries  of  enm- 
pression  and  rarefaction,  moves  forward  in  the  direction  of 
profitgation.  and  back  again  to  its  former  place,  where  it 
rests,  unless  a third  vibration  follows  the  first  two.  When  we 
talk  of  the  compression  of  a particle,  wc  mean  that  it  is  nearer 
tho  succeeding  particle,  than  it  would  have  been  in  its  na- 
tural state;  and  ficc  rcrml  for  rarefaction.  We  may  repre- 
sent these  pheiiuniena  in  the  following  table,  which,  to  saw 
room,  is  made  on  tlie  supposition  that  ac  was  divided  into 
feur  parts,  and  might  he  equally  well  constructed  if  the 
number  of  parts  into  which  ac  was  divided  had  been  greater. 
The  numbers  in  tlic  top  horixontal  line  arc  the  suvecs- 
aive  portions  of  tho  tulie.  those  in  the  left  vertical  column 
the  successive  instants  of  time,  and  under  any  portion  of  the 
tube,  opposite  to  any  instant  of  time,  will  be  found  the  state 
in  which  that  portion  of  the  tube  is  at  that  instant  of  time : 
1 denoting  its  first  compression:  T its  first  rarefaction; 
these  latter  numbers  recmnmenciag  when  a complete  cycle 
of  changes  is  finished.  The  blanks  denote  that  the  effect 
has  not  yet  reached  the  corresponding  particles. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10  11  12  13  M IS  16 


II 

2 2 I 

sjs  3 I 

4^  .1  2 1 

Sll'  4 3 2 1 

6 2'  r 4 3 2 ! 

7 3'  2'  1'  4 3 2 1 

a;4'  3'  2'  1'  4 3 2 I 

9|1  4'  3'  2'  r 4 3 2 I 

1o!2  1 4'  3'  2'  I'  4 3 2 I 

1113  2 1 4'  3'  2'  I'  4 3 2 

12  4 3 2 14'  3'  2'  r 4 3 

13  I'  4 3 2 1 4'  3'  2'  1'  4 

14  2'  r 4 3 2 1 4'  3'  2'  r 

13  3'  2'  1'  4 3 2 I 4'  3'  2' 

1B|4'  3'  2'  1'  4 3 2 1 4'  3' 

On  casting  the  eyo^lown  any  vertical  column,  »e  tee  the 
state  <»f  the  same  portion  in  suc«*csmto  instants  of  time  : on 
I(H)king  along  a hoKzontal  column,  we  see  the  state  of  all 
the  portions  of  the  tube  at  the  same  instant,  us  far  as  the 
effect  has  reached  them.  D>ing  the  latter,  we  see  tliut  al! 
the  successive  states  are  continually  repeated,  in  such  u way 
that  whatever  stales  two  |x>rlinns  may  be  in,  the  interme- 
diate portions  have  all  the  intermiKliatc  states.  There  is 
also  at  tho  beginning  nn  unfinished  series  in  processor  for- 
mation. If  wo  look  down  a column,  we  see  that  any  one 
particle  sucrcssively  umlerg^a's  the  different  states.  fn»in  tho 
moment  when  the  effect  first  reaches  it.  We  shall  now  sup- 
pose the  division  of  a c to  go  on  without  end,  and  examine 
the  final  result.  The  flifferent  states  of  compression  or 
rarefaction  will  then  become  more  and  more  numerous,  but 
the  difference  of  quantity  between  each  and  iU  preceding 
will  l>ecvme  less  and  less,  so  that  when  we  at  last  give  to 
the  piston  a continuous  or  gradually  increasing  and  de- 
creasing velocity,  we  mavt  also  suppose  a continuous  or 
gradually  increasing  and  decreasing  comprt'ssion  or  rare- 
faction of  the  air  in  the  tulw.  This  being  pn*mise<l,  w« 
return  to  the  figure,  and  construct  the  type  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  piston,  both  backwards  and  fonvards.  and  al»o 
the  type  of  the  state  in  which  the  particles  of  air  actu- 
ally  are  for  two  or  three  several  poaitkma  of  tho  spring; 
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3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 
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a&  in  the  Ggure  below,  which  wc  proceed  to  e^tplain. 


Iny^.  4 (1).  the  piston  has  travelled  from  a to  the  uiiall  i 
perpendicular,  through  something  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
ubration : thn  first  disturbance  has  reached  d,  and  the  cune  | 
p K is  the  tt/pe  of  the  slate  of  each  particle  as  to  velocity  ; i 
that  is,  the  perpendicular  f G is  the  rate  per  second  at  which 
the  particle  f is  moving  from  c,  and  the  same  fur  every  other 
perpendicular. 

If  the  piston  he  perfurraing  its  third  complete  vibration, 
or  its  second  vibration  /oncariU,  there  will  have  been  a pre- 
ceding series  of  compressions  and  rarefactions  propagated 
onwaids,  as  in  the  fig\ire  4 0).  In ^g.  4 (2).  avibration  for- 
wards has  boon  completed ; the  cune  on  c o now  represents  a 
complete  undulation,  as  far  as  the  compressions  arceoncemed. 
In ^g.  4 (3),  the  return  of  the  piston  has  commenced,  and  the 
particles  between  c and  d are  rarefled,  and  moving  U)wards 
c ; this  we  explain  by  placing  Uio  type  beneath  the  tube,  and 
dotting  the  cur>e ; r o cxpiessing  tnc  velocity  per  second  of 
the  particle  f towards  c.  The  length  of  the  whole  wave  c d U 
easily  calculated.  If,  for  example,  the  single  vibrations  of 
the  piston  are  made  in  of  & second,  the  Grst  impulse  will 
have  travelled  through  one  hundredth  part  of  irii  feet,  or 
Uf  ofa  foot.  This  is  the  length  of  cn.  in  ^g.  4(2).  The 
complete  scries  of  compressions  is  called  a wave  of  com- 
pretfion;  and  that  of  rarefactions  a wave  of  rare/action. 
And  the  same  type  which  represents  to  the  eye  the  velocities 
of  the  various  particles,  will  also  serve  to  represent  the 
degrees  of  compression  or  rarefection.  For  those  particles 
which  are  moving  quickest  from  c are  most  compressed, 
and  those  which  move  quickest  towards  c are  most  rarefled. 
In  returning  to  figure  3,  we  see  that  a I.  12.  23.  &c., 
are  spaces  dcscrib^  in  equal  times,  and  arc  therefore  in 
the  same  proportions  as  the  velocities,  that  is  as  1 p.  2^.  3r. 
&c.  But  these  spaix's,  in  the  preceding  explanation,  an? 
proportional  to  the  degrees  of  condensation : these  latter 
then  are  proportional  to  the  velocities.  If,  then,  wc  suppose 
the  series  of  comprcAsions  and  rarefactions  to  have  gone  on 
for  some  time,  and  an  unfinished  wave  of  compression  to 
have  been  formed  at  the  instant  we  are  considering,  we  may 
represent  the  whole  state  of  the  particles  in  the  tube  at 
that  instant  by  the  following  figure — (Ftg.  5): — h r,  n 
is  a line  parallel  to  the  tube,  ami  therefore  o f is  of  the 
same  length  for  all  positions  of  r.  It  is  to  be  mode  112o 
feet  in  length.  Its  use  depends  upon  the  following  pro- 
position: — That  in  the  simple  umlulation  which  we  are 
now  considering,  so  long  as  the  disturbance  is  small,  the 
velocity  of  an/  particle  Iniars  to  the  velocity  of  vropagation 
(two  very  distinct  things,  as  wc  have  before  observed)  the 
same  proportion  as  (he  change  in  the  density  bears  to  the 


density  of  undisturbed  air.  This  follows  from  the  inveah> 
gation  attached  Va  fig.  3:  for,  in  the  fourth  insunt  for  ex- 
ample, the  column  3 4 of  air  is  forced  into  c P,  and  3 4 and 
CP  being  spaces  described  in  equal  times  with  veioritin 
Fig.  S. 


4 s and  1125  feet  per  second,  ore  spaces  proportional  to  these 
velocities.  And  tne  compression  will  be  the  same  if  we  in- 
crease CP  inanv  proportion,  provided  we  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  air  forced  into  it  in  the  same  proportion.  A similar 
proposition  holds  for  rarefactions.  Or.  in  other  words,  fk 
being  the  velocity  with  which  the  particle  at  f i.n  moving 
towarOe  c.  the  rarefaction  of  the  particles  at  f is  that  which 
would  be  obtained  by  showing  the  air  naturally  contained  in 
a tube  G F.  1125  feet  long,  to  expand  into  the  length  r.  x. 
Similarly,  the  corapression  at  i.  is  that  which  v^ould  W 
obtained  by  compressing  the  air  in  a tube  n l into  the 
shorter  tube  n h.  If  we  wish  to  see  the  state  of  these  par- 
ticles at  any  succeeding  instant,  let  the  curtilinear  part  of 
the  figure  travel  uniformly  forward  at  the  rate  of  1125  feet 
per  second,  new  curves  being  continuallv  formed  and  finUhetl 
at  c : we  shall  thus  have  the  state  of  ttio  whole  tube  at  any 
succeeding  moment.  Before  proceeding  to  apply  this  ex- 
planation to  the  phenomena  of  sound,  wc  must  see  what 
will  take  place  if  the  tube  bo  agitated  by  several  diffcreni 
undulations  at  once. 

All  readers,  however  little  acquainted  with  Mechanics, 
are  aware,  that  if  a body  be  impressed  by  two  forces  in  the 
same  direction,  it  w ill  proceed  with  the  sum  of  the  velocities 
produced  hy  the  two  forces ; and  with  the  difference  of  the 
velocities,  if  the  forces  strike  in  contrary  directions  the  mo- 
tion in  the  latter  rase  being  in  the  direction  of  the  greater 
of  the  forces.  Hence,  if  there  bo  different  undulations  ex- 
cited in  the  same  column  of  air,  the  velocities  of  each  par- 
.ticle  will  be  made  up  of  the  sum  or  difference  of  tliose 
which  it  would  have  received  from  each  undulation,  had 
each  acted  alone;  the  mn  when  it  would  ha\e  l>een  com- 
pressed by  both,  or  rarefied  by  Iwlh,  and  the  differertcc 
when  it  would  have  been  compressed  by  one  and  rarefied  by 
the  other.  And  the  compressions  or  rarefactions  being  pro 
portional  to  the  velocities,  a similar  proposition  will  hold  of 
them.  Underneath  wc  have  represented  the  state  in  which 
a column  of  air  would  be  at  a given  instant  from  two  differ- 
ent waves,  the  types  of  which  are  drawn,  and  the  broad 
line  is  the  type  of  their  united  effects.  We  know  [see 
Incommbnsurarlb]  that  any  two  lengths  are  either  in 
the  proportion  of  two  whole  numbers,  or  if  not,  two  whole 
numbers  can  be  found,  which  are  as  nearly  nroporlional  to 
them  as  we  please.  We  have,  to  take  a simple  case,  drawn 
the  lengths  of  the  waves  in  the  proportion  of  5 to  4.  if^g-  6.) 


The  types  of  the  waves  are  different  portions  of  straight 
lines,  one  whole  condensation  and  rarefaction  taking  place, 
as  indiiated^  by  auu^c  in  the  first,  and  by  a^p^q  in  the 
second,  Wc  suppose  the  waves  to  commence  together. 
Thin  supposiition,  of  the  condensation  and  rarefaction  pro- 
ceeding in  such  a way  that  their  types  shall  be  parts  of 
straight  lines,  is  not  to  bo  obtained  in  pniciice,  since,  as  we 
Imve  seen,  such  motion  as  that  of  a spring,  and  we  may 
add  of  a string  or  drum,  would  produce  regular  cunes. 
But  it  is  as  allowable  in  illustrating  the  efTiA-ts  of  combined 
undulations  as  any  other ; and  if,  moreover,  wo  round  the 
corners  of  the  types  of  the  single  waves,  thus  making  them 
present  an  appearance  similar  to  that  in  the  preceding 
figures,  a slight  rounding  of  the  comers  of  the  broad  line 
will  show  sufiiciently  well  what  the  combined  wave  would 


have  been,  if  the  preceding  figures  had  be*»n  rounded.  And 
the  supposition  of  rectilinear  ty'pes  IkciUtaUs  the  drawing;  of 
such  figures,  (which  we  would  recommend  I'  our  readers, t 
since,  as  they  will  obser\e.  the  type  of  the  combined  wave 
consists  also  of  j>ortjons  of  straight  lines  wliich  break,  off 
only  when  the  type  of  one  of  the  single  waves  chsuiffc>> 
from  one  line  to  another.  The  genera)  rule  for  form  in 
the  broad  line,  derived  from  a preceding  oliservation,  is 
—let  the  perpendicular  or  ordinate  [See  Ahscissa]  lx? 
the  turn  of  the  perpendiculars  of  the  tyi»es  of  the  waacs. 
when  (liey  fell  on  the  tame  side  of  ap,  and  the  differ- 
ence when  they  fall  on  different  sides ; obsemng.  in  the 
latter  case,  to  let  the  broad  line  fall  on  the  side  of  that  wa\  <• 
which  has  the  gri'atcst  perpendicular.  Thus  at  the  first  m . 
MT  is  the  sum  of  uir  ana  m v,  tmd  particles  at  u are  in  a 
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peater  state  of  rorupressiun  than  the  fintt  wave  wouH  ^vo 
them,  which  axises  from  tltc  second ; simiiarlv  at  the 
cond  M there  is  an  increase  of  rarofariion.  At  n,  thu  air 
u ejmpressed  by  one  wave,  and  rarefied  by  the  other,  but 
more  compressed  than  rarcfiefl.  At  p,  b.  Q.  c,  &c.,  where 
ooe  of  the  waves  causes  neither  compression  nor  rarefaction, 
the  broad  line  coincides  with  the  other  wave. 

Od  looking  at  tbe  figure  thus  produced,  we  see— 

1.  That  it  is  composed  of  a cycle  of  successive  corapres* 
n>ns  and  rarefactions,  in  which,  however,  the  rarefitetions 
differ  in  kind  from  the  preceding  compressions;  so  that  we 
must  Dot  tave  the  term  wave  to  each  set  of  compressions  or 
nrv^tions,  as  we  resene  this  wor«l  to  denote  cycles  of 
(baoges,  which  are  following  by  similar  ev  cles  of  contrary 
rktages. 

i.  That  when  the  lengths  of  two  waves  are  as  five  and 

ixir,  four  of  tbe  firet  will  lie  as  long  as  five  of  the  second  ; so 
that  tbe  waves  recommence  together  at  w.  hut  not  exactly  as 
before,  the  wave  of  condensation  fhim  the  first  being  accom* 
pirued  by  the  wave  of  rarefaction  from  the  second.  This  | 
difference,  however,  is  not  fiiund  at  the  end  of  the  second  : 
amilar  cvcle  of  four  and  five ; so  that  alter  eight  of  the  first  : 
saves,  corresponding  to  ten  of  the  second,  the  combined  , 
vave  begins  again  to  have  the  same  form  as  at  first,  ' 

3.  The  complete  cvcle  denoted  by  the  oruad  line  may  be 
divided  into  two,  joining  at  w : in  the  second  of  which  a 
wriet  of  rarefactions  is  found  similar  to  every  series  of  com- 
pressions in  the  first,  and  rice rersd.  Wemay.tl>eTefbre,give 
tbr  name  of  wave  to  the  part  of  the  broad  line  intercepted 
between  a and  ve,  consistently  with  our  definition  of  this  word. 

4.  If  the  waves  had  not  begun  together,  a wave  would 
hire  nsultevl  of  the  same  length  as  the  preceding,  if 
««  began  at  any  point  where  the  compression  fn>m 
«e  vu  exactly  compensated  by  the  rarefaction  from  the 
><ber. 

j.  If  both  waves  had  been  of  the  same  length,  the  result- 
aig  wave  would  have  had  that  length : or  if  the  first  wave  had 
been  contained  an  exact  number  of  times  in  the  second,  the 
rrsuiting  wave  would  have  been  of  the  length  of  the  second,  | 


t^e  subjoin  a cut,  representing  a wave  contained  three  time) 
in  another  wave,  and  tbe  resulting  wave.  7.) 


Ftff.  7. 


We  have  hitiverto  considered  combined  undulatkm.n  as 
propagated  in  the  same  direction  : let  us  now  take  two  waves 
of  equal  lengths  propagated  in  opposite  directions,  arising, 
as  we  may  suppose,  from  two  pistons,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
tube.  After  a certain  time,  depending  on  the  length  of  tbe 
tube,  two  waves  will  meet,  by  wliich  we  mean  that  tbe  par- 
ticles will  begin  to  be  aflccted  by  the  motion  of  Ixith  pistons, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  joint  effect  is  represented  is 
the  same  as  before,  though  the  phenomena  are  very  differ- 
ent In  the  former  case,  having  represented  the  resulting 
wave  at  one  in^trtnt,  we  could  trace  the  change  of  state 
throughout  ever)'  particle  of  the  fluid,  by  sunjMising  tlu;  tv|)e 
of  that  resulting  w ave,  or  a succession  of  sucli  types,  to  move 
along  the  tube  at  the  rate  of  11*25  feet  per  second;  in  the 
present  case,  the  waves  an^  propagaU*d  ui  contrary  direction, 
so  that  any  given  effect  from  the  first  wave  is  no  longer 
coutinuallv  Hccoinpanie<l  by  another  gi\x*n  effect  from 
the  second  wave.  \Ve  must  also  recollect,  that  the  motion 
of  the  particles  in  each  wave  of  compression  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  live  propagation  ; so  that  a particle  under  the  action 
of  two  waves  of  compression,  has  opposite  velocities  im- 
pressed upon  it,  and  tWrefoie  moves  with  tbe  difference  of 
the  velocities  : and  so  on. 

Now  let  A.  H,  c,  D,  &c..  be  tl>e  points  where  the  two  scries 
of  waves  meet  in  the  axis,  and  let  us  choose  the  instant  of 
meeting  for  tlu;  time  under  consideration.  Let  the  con- 
tinued line  represent  the  waves  prupagate<l  from  left  to 
right,  and  the  dotted  line  those  propagated  from  right  to  left, 
as  marked  by  the  urruws  at  the  parts  at  which  they  end ; 
the  arrows  above  them  representing  tlie  directions  of  the  ab- 
solute velocities  which  the  waves  over  which  they  are  p.aced 
give  to  the  particles.  {Fhg.  8.)  All  the  particles  ore  now 


rcitber  compressed  nor  rarefied ; for  it  is  evident  that,  what- 
fTfT  condensation  or  rarefaction  a particle  experiences  from 
the  wave  moving  to  the  right,  there  is  a contrary  rarefaction 
X condensation  from  that  which  moves  to  the  lufL  But  every 
particle  has  the  velocity  derived  from  cither  wave  doubled 
If  tbe  other.  Again,  the  particular  points  a,  b.  c,  o,  &c.. 
R norer  put  in  motion ; for  it  is  plain  that  by  the  tiute 
ttT  point  V comes  over  c,  giving  it  the  velocity  of  p/j  to 
the  left,  the  point  Q.  sinuiarly  placed  on  the  other  wave. 
*iH  also  have  come  over  c,  giving  it  the  equal  and  con- 
tnn  velocity  Qq;  so  that,  as  far  as  velocity  is  concerned, 
*3^  impr^ion  produced  on  a,  b,  c,  n,  &c..  is  equivalent 
*>  two  equal  and  contrary  velocities,  or  to  no  velocity  at  all. 
B«t  when  p has  come  over  c,  the  compression,  answering 
b rp.  is  doubled  by  that  answering  to  q^.  So  that  the 
Hziicles  at  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  undergo  no  change  of  place,  but 
•sly  condensation  or  rarefaction.  Also  the  particles  at 
tfipicc.,  halftvay  between  a and  h,  b and  c.  &c.,  never 


undergo  compression  or  rarefaction,  but  only  change  of 
volieity.  For  by  the  time  any  piiinl  k,  from  one  wave, 
has  come  over  «,  with  tlie  condensation  answering  to  ar, 
s will  have  come  over  it  from  the  other,  with  the  equal  rare- 
faction answering  to  sr;  so  tlial  the  effect  of  the  com- 
bined waves  upon  a,  is  always  that  answering  to  equal  con- 
densation and  rarefaction,  or  no  change  at  all.  But  the 
I velocities  answering  to  Br  and  sr  are  equal,  and  in  the  same 
diroction ; so  that  the  points  a,  b,  bic.,  have  tbe  velocities 
which  one  wave  would  have  given  them  doubled  by  the 
other.  Hence  at  a,  b,  e,  &c.,  the  particles  suffer  no  change 
of  state,  but  are  only  moved  backwards  and  forwards.  Now. 
let  time  of  half  a wave  elapse,  in  which  case  tbe  tvpet 
of  the  undulations  will  ooincide,  end  those  paru  will  be 
over  the  capitals  on  the  axU,  which  ore  now  over  the  small 
letters,  and  vice  ver$3,  os  in  /tg.  9.  where  the  coincidence  is 
denoted  by  a continued  and  dotted  line  together,  the  latter 
being,  of  course,  a little  displaced.  (Fig.  9.) 


Half  a wave  since,  all  compression  and  rarefa«’tion  had 
ii'ippearcd  throughout  tlie  tube,  the  velocity  of  every  par 
being  double  that  wliich  either  wave  would  have  caused. 
Tbe  nse  is  now  altered ; «o  particle  has  any  velocity,  since 
there  uv  the  signs  of  equal  ami  contrary  veloc  ities  at  every 
font  of  the  tube  ; but  every  particle  is  either  doubly  com- 
fctsted.  or  doubly  rarefied,  except  a,  6,  &c.,  which,  as  we 

E«d,  are  never  cither  compressed  or  rarefied.  In  one  more 
wave,  the  phenomena  of  the  first  supposition  will  be 
tfpested : that  is,  all  condensation  or  rarefaction  will  i 
flwttoj'ed  throughout,  the  particles,  however,  being  all  in  | 
Wam,  except  a,  h,  &tc.,  but  in  directions  egntraiy  u»  those  j 


they  had  at  first ; while,  at  tlic  end  of  a fourth  half  wave,  the 
phenomena  of  the  second  supposition  will  bo  re^teated.  that 
IS,  all  velocity  will  be  destroyed,  the  particles  being  all  con- 
dmtfd  or  rarefied,  acooeding  as  they  were  before  rurefied  or 
condensed.  Tlie  reader  may  easily  convince  himself  of 
these  facts  by  drawing  the  corresponding  figures.  To  put 
the  results  before  the  eye.  supjiosc  tlie  tube  to  be  of  a highly 
elastic  material  (thin  Indian  rubber,  for  example),  so  as  to 
bulge  outw  ards  a little  when  compressed  from  the  mterior,  or 
lo  contract  in  diameter  by  the  pressure  of  tlie  outward  air 
when  the  inward  is  rarefied.  KecoUect,  also,  that  a,  b,  c, 
1),  icc.,  remain  without  motion,  tbeir  only  change  being  con 
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-iexi^taUun  or  rarefaction;  while  a,  6,  e,  &c..  are  never  com- j c,  the  arrows  alwa)s  representinK  the  diction  of  tbe 
nrettfod  <»r  rarefied,  their  only  change  beinR  that  of  place,  motion  of  the  particle*.  A half-wave  elapses  between  carh 
We  exhibit  side  by  side  the  successive  appearances  of  tlie  I two  oonfl(.airatiuns.  {Fi^.  10.) 

tube,  and  the  relative  situations  of  the  types  between  a end  1 These  phenomena  will  recur  in  the  same  order,  ami  this 


mod©  of  undulation,  thtm^h  it  is  necessary  to  show  how  it  j suppose  that  a solid  diaphratnn  w stretched  across  the  tube 
arises  from  the  combination  of  two  wave*,  is  nevertheless  I at  a ; the  motion  will  still  continue  exactly  as  before  ; and  we 
nmre  easy  to  be  explained  by  itself  than  either  of  these  two, ' may  produce  this  species  of  complex  undulation  by  a piston 
For  if  we  rci*ollect  that  when  particles  of  air  move  away  on  at  one  end  only  of  the  tube,  provided  the  other  end*  be  clofed. 
both  sides  from  a ^ven  point,  tliere  must  be  a condensation  i For.on  thissupnosition.all  tM  succcssivestatesintowhichlhf 
in  the  parts  towards  which  thev  move,  and  a rarefaction  in  ' air  at  the  end  furthest  IVom  the  piston  is  brought  cannot  lie 
those  wnich  they  quit  (2)  wil(  evidently  follow  from  (1).  • communicated  lo  iheoutsidcair, and  must  Iher^re.beeither 
At  this  scctmd  pcriiwl,  the  elasticity  of  the  oir  will  have  ' retained,  or  returned  back  again  through  the  coiuron  of  sir. 
opposed  and  destroyed  the  velocities  of  the  particles ; so  that  | The  latter  effect  resolu ; and  the  returning  wave,  which  » 
there  now  only  remains  a tube  of  panicles  at  rest  for  the  | of  the  same  kind  as  the  advancing  wave,  produces  the  phe- 
moment  nmdeiised  towards  the  ends  and  rarefied  in  the  nomena  just  explained.  If  a and  k were  both  closed  durini' 
middle.  There  will,  tberef^rp,  immediately  commence  a 1 an  undulation,  no  piston  would  be  necessary,  if  it  were  not 
rush  of  air  towards  the  rarefied  parts,  which  will  end  by  . that  there  is  no  substance  but  what  will  vibrate  in  some 
producing  the  state  represented  in  (3),  where  equilibrium  small  degree,  and  the  vlbratiotis  communicated  to  the  tube 
u restnr^,  os  far  a.s  compreasion  and  rarefaction  are  con-  from  the  internal  air  gradually  destroy  the  internal  motion, 
ccmetl ; but  where,  at  the  moment  under  consideration,  by  the  communication  of  motion  to  the  external  air. 
nothing  has  yet  taken  place  to  deprive  the  particles  of  We  have  hitherto  considerwl  only  the  motion  of  air  in  a 

the  velocity  which  they  received  from  the  elasticity  of  tlie  small  tube,  and  have  found  that  the  velocity  of  the  particle*, 
air  liefore  the  natural  state  wa.s  recovered.  There  is  as  well  as  the  condensation  ami  rarcftiction,  may  be  props- 
nmv  a motion  of  particles,  in  all  directions,  towards  b,  gate<l  undiminisluxl  to  any  extent.  The  ca.se  is  somes^Iiat 
which  will  go  on  producing  compression  at  b,  and  rare-  j different  when  we  consider  undulations  propagattsl  in  all 
faction  at  a and  c,  until  all  the  vebwity  is  destrx>ycd.  I directions  at  once.  Imagine  a small  sphere,  which  » urn- 
This  is  the  state  rcpresentctl  in  (4),  from  which  (I)  follows  fbrmly  elastic  in  every  part,  and  which,  bv  some  intenor 
u<rain  ; and  so  on.  The  states  of  the  column  intermediate  merbanism,  is  suddenly  diminished  in  its  tiinieosiocis,  and 
Inaween  tbe  times  of  (1),  (2),  Stc.,  are  cosily  imaginwl.  ‘ aftcnvanls  us  suddenly  restored.  A wave  of  rarc&crtion  and 
Between  (1)  ond  (2)  tbe  compression  at  tbo  extremities  will  c-ondens.ation  will  l»e  propagated  in  every  direction  ; which 
have  begun  : but  not  yet  to  the  wtnplete  destruction  of  tlie  wave,  at  any  instant,  will  bo  contained  between  two  spheres 
velocities.  Between  (2)  and  (.1)  the  motion  of  the  particles  concentric  with  the  sphere  already  raentione<l.  the  radii  of 
towanls  the  middle  will  have  begun ; but  will  not  yet  have  which  differ  by  the  length  of  the  double  wave ; at  least, 
|ilace<l  them  in  their  natural  positions  : and  so  on.  The  ^ unless  there  l>e  some  reason  in  the  state  of  the  atmoiphere. 
particle  at  B is  evidently  never  in  motion,  l»eing  always  w’hy  the  propagation  should  take  place  more  quickly  in 
iH|ualiy  pn*ssed  on  both  sides.  The  same  would  Ik*  mh-MI  of  one  direction  than  another.  We  have  no  rea.son,  at  fint 
A and  c,  if  the  tube  were  extendeil  on  bi»th  sides.  sight,  to  suppose  that  the  velocity  of  pnqngation  would  be 

It  is  evident  also,  that  except  at  the  instant  when  rtmi-  exactly,  or  even  nearly  the  same  us  if  a jwrtion  of  tiw  air 
pressiou  and  riirefaciion  are  all  destroyed,  then.*  must  lie  through  which  the  waves  pass  had  Inxm  contained  in  o tube, 
a point  at  which  the  transition  occurs  fnmi  condcnsatiuri  to  uncnnms  ied  with  the  exterior  air.  Hut  it  is  found,  liolh  by 
rarefaction  ; ami  cicf  It  is  not,  however,  so  evident,  inathcmatW'al  analysis  ancl  experiment,  that  tlu*  velocity  of 

in  this  way  of  slewing  the  subject,  that  these  jKiints  always  propagation  n*main«  unaltered  in  Iwth  <-a.ses : and  also  tlrot  the 
remain  in  the  same  position  at  a and  which  is  the  result  ^ ahxnliite  i-elocities  of  the  imrticles  dimmish.  This  last  U s 
of  our  previous  lorestigation.  The  reader  must  however  [ natural  consecjuenrc  of  a very  simple  principle — nemel).  tbit 
recollect,  that,  when  we  talk  of  the  points  g ond  b being  [ when  one  l>ody,  or  tsdleclion  ofUshes.  strikes  a larger  lsxl\, 
always  free  from  mndensation  or  rarefurtam,  we  do  nut  say  ! or  collection  of  IkkIusi,  in  such  a way  that  its  whole  motion 
that  it  is  Me  name  air  which  is  always  uncondensed  or  un-  I is  destroyed,  the  velocity  of  the  larger  b<KlY  will  not  be  s» 
rarefied,  but  only  that  th«  diffeix'nt  portions  of  air,  which  j great  os  that  of  the  communicating  body,  but  less  in  tlic 
pos.s  by  a and  b,  are  in  their  natural  state  at  the  instant  of  same  proportion  as  its  mass  is  greater.  The  law  of  this 
the  passage.  diminution  should  be,  from  theory,  inrerAe/u  ax  the  di»- 

Now  it  must  be  evident,  that  if,  in  tlie  motion  of  a tUiid,  tanre;  that  is,  by  the  time  the  wave  has  roo\cd  from  .1  tailc» 
there  be  certain  oarticles  which  remain  at  rest,  it  i*  in-  to  5 miles,  the  compresMon.s  and  velocities  should  be  a* 
different  whether  we  suppose  those  particles  to  l>o  tluid  or  5 to  .1:  but  we  have  no  direct  means  of  submitting  this  to 
solid  ; for  all  that  we  know  of  a soIhI,  as  distinguishtsi  fnan  expcriincnt,  the  absolute  velocities  being  imperceptible, 
a HumI,  is.  that  tlw  partirlcs  of  the  latter  yield  xenxibly  to  VVe  now  proceed  to  the  application  of  the*©  priwiples 
any  applied  fiirce,  while  those  ot* the  former  do  not.  Hence,  Wc  know  that  when  the  air  is  violently  or  mnidly  propelhnl 
W'hcn  such  impulses  aro  communicated  to  a fluid,  that  some  in  any  direction,  that  undulations  such  as  wo  nave  dciscril'cd 
of  ila  particlo.s  must  remain  at  rosi,  the  qu<-sflon  never  arc  producerl,  ond  that  the  impression  called  sound  ifii  pro- 
arbefs  eo  to  speak,  as  to  whether  thoae  particles  would,  or  j duced  also.  When  a gun  i.s  fired,  the  great  cla.sticity  of  the 
would  not,  move  with  the  tiuid,  or  re«i»t.  if  the  conditions  of  j i^ses  which  arc  disengaged  by  igniting  the  gunpow  der,  forces 
motion  were  so  altered,  that  forces,  which  did  nut  counter*  tue  air  forward  out  of  the  gun,  which  the  instaht  o^erwards 
baianc©,  would  bo  applied  to  th<»sc  particles.  Ia'I  us  now  I is  allowed  to  rehirn  If  feathers  or  dust  be  floating  in  th»* 
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ftir,  they  have  been  observed  to  move  furwardji,  and  then 
back  ai^n,  just  as  wc  have  found  the  pHrticlesof  air  around 
them  would  do  in  the  o^ursc  of  a double  wave.  The  inten- 
dty  or  loudness  of  the  sound  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
greatest  ab>oluto  vclot'ity  of  the  particles,  and  not  at  all 
upon  the  velocity  of  prupo^tiuii,  which  is  found  tu  W the 
same  for  all  sounds.  Tiius  in  a musical  chord,  spring  or 
drum.  tUu  harder  the  metal  or  {xirchuieiit  is  struck,  the 
louder  is  tlu.*  M>und,  but  without  uu^'  ddforcnce  of  tone,  cha- 
racter, or  velocity  of  prv|iagutioD.  There  is  no  instnuneut  of 
which  the  smmd  may  nut  l>e  madi'  louder  or  weaker  witlmut 
any  other  change  titan  {riving  greater  veliM'ily  ti»  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  sound.  We  will  not  enter  furtlwr  into  this 
|tart  of  the  subjec4  tnan  tu  observe,  that,  generally  speaking, 
we  ^ not  authorized  to  sav  that  sound  travels  with  equal 
lomiDo&s  in  all  directions.  It  might  do  so  in  the  ease  where 
it  was  cuinmunicated  by  the  suddeu  contraction  and  ex- 
pausion  of  an  clastic  sphere,  ns  above  sup|>«>!>od : but  this  is 
a supposition  which  wo  cannot  put  in  practice.  If  a tuning 
fork  sounded  and  turned  Mund  in  tlie  hand  while  lield  up 
before  the  car.  very  pcreeptible  diminutions  and  auginvn- 
talfons  uf  loudness  will  be  perccixeil. 

'nie  immediate  communicator  uf  sound  is  the  tympanum 
drum  of  the  ear,  an  elastic  membrane,  which  is  set  in 
vibration  by  the  motion  of  the  |>articUrs  uf  air  against  it.  and 
vibrates  in  the  same  time  with  them.  The  impression  is 
conveyed  to  the  brain  by  certain  neighbouring  nerves.  [St^e 
K ^R.j  We  might  expect,  that  w'hcn  the  wave  of  sound  is 
of  considerable  length,  we  should  hear  its  different  parts, 
tliat  is,  feel  a difference  between  the  beginning  and  end 
where  the  velocities  and  compressions  arc  small,  and  the 
middle  whetv  they  are  greatest.  This  Imppens  to  a small 
extent,  m the  difference,  for  example,  b«?lween  the  ' roar’  of 
a cannon  and  the  *re]>ort‘  of  a musket.  No  explanation 
cun  cenvev  a better  idea  of  the  iliffercnce  than  these  two 
words.  T^es<j  simple  uncontinuing  sountls  are  the  result  tif 
few  waves,  there  being  no  cause  fi>r  their  continuamx'. 

We  have  not  room  In  this  article  fur  any  discussam  of  tlic 
mannci  in  which  sounds  are  conveyed  thnuigh  uiher  bmlie.’* 
besides  air,  for  which  see  Vihuation.  Noises  conveyed 
thmugli  solid  bodies  travel  generally  quicker  and  are  beanl 
better ; the  scratch  of  a pin  may  W ditlinctly  perceivo<l 
through  a long  spar  of  wood,  though  inaudible  by  the  person 
who  makes  it.  with  regard  to  gasc.s,  both  theory  and  ex- 
periment agree  in  enabling  us  to  assert,  that  any  two  of  the 
same  pressure  and  temperature,  (that  U,  in  which  the  baro- 
meter and  thermometer  would  stand  at  the  same  height.) 
omvey  sound  with  velocities  which  are  inversely  ts  their 
densibea.  Thus,  air  being  about  thirteen  times  as  heavy 
as  hydrogen,  the  velocity  of  propagation  in  the  latter  is  about 
tbirt^n  times  that  in  the  former.  Such  a result  cannot  he 
directly  aubmitted  to  experiment;  but. as  we  shall  sec  in  the 
article  Pipa,  there  are  methods  equally  certain  for  ascer- 
taining the  truth. 

The  velocity  of  sound  had  been  determined  by  experiment 
lefi>re  the  time  of  Newton,  who  gave  the  first  mathematical 
wlution  of  the  question,  with  the  following  result : that  if 
the  atmosphere,  mstead  of  decreasing  in  density  as  wc  ascend 
it,  were  all  to  be  reduced  to  the  density  at  the  earth's  surface, 
bat  to  be  so  diminished  in  height,  that  the  pressure  at  the 
earth's  surface  should  not  be  altered,  the  \*elonty  of  propag»> 
tno  would  be  that  acquired  by  a heavy  body  falling  unresisted 
from  half  the  height  of  this  komy^eneoat  atmos^^ierf.  This 
reasoning,  however,  gave  the  velocity  nearly  one-tixth  too 
small ; and  the  cause  of  the  difference  was  afterwards  sup- 
plied by  the  sagacity’  of  Laplace.  This  we  shall  try  to  ex- 
plain. Wc  know  that  air  and  all  gases  resist  compression, 
and  will  expand  tliemselves  if  the  pressure  uf  the  superin- 
cumbent atmosphere  be  removed.  This  tendency  is  w hat  wc 
loean  by  the  eUintic force  of  the  air  or  gas.  I f we  take  a column 
air  reaching  from  the  earth's  surface  to  the  top  tff  the 
atmosphere,  the  elastic  force  at  any  one  stratum  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  column,  since  it  balances 
that  weight.  Moreover,  it  is  observed,  that,  at  the  tame 
temperaturet,  the  elastic  force*  of  two  different  strata  are  as 
theu*  denmtitt,  that  is,  for  air  of  half  tho  density  of  common 
air,  the  elastic  fr>rre  is  only  half  as  great,  and  so  on.  It  is 
also  obaerred  that  any  increase  of  temperature  increases  ffie 
elastic  force  if  the  density  renrain  the  same,  and  also  that 
oompreasion  always  increases  the  temperature:  and  vice 
rerad.  If.  therefore,  a vessel  uf  air  were  pressed  into  half 
lU  dimensions,  it  would  double  its  elastic  force  fhnn  the  con- 
densation,  which  would  also  receive  a further  auction  from 


the  increase  of  temperature.  Again,  >f  the  Kume  were 
rarefied  into  douMe  its  first  dimensions,  the  elastic  fiu'ce 
would  l>e  halved  by  tho  rarefaciiuii.  and  receive  a lurtlier 
decrease  from  the  diminution  of  tem|>eruture.  The  increase 
or  decrease  arising  from  tem)>craturc  would  not  last  lung, 
since  the  attere<l  mass  would  communicate  heat  to  the  sur- 
rounding bodies  in  the  first  case,  and  receive  it  from  them  in 
the  second ; but  in  calculating  such  instaiitaueous  effevU  as 
the  propagation  of  sound,  it  is  evident  they  ought  not  to  bo 
neglected.  TUo  supposition  on  which  Newton  went  was. 
tliat  the  elastic  forces  uf  two  strata  of  air  arv  aluays  m tlu! 
same  proportion  as  their  dunsitius,  which  is  not  true,  unless 
the  temperatures  pre  the  same.  We  may  also  here  remark, 
that  an  alteration  in  the  bnrtmeter  only.  pnKluces  no  ullem- 
tion  in  the  velocity  of  air : Ibr,  if  the  barmneler  ri.-e,  though 
the  pressure  of  the  air  is  increased,  jel  the  den>aly  is  lu- 
crea-se«l  in  the  same  proportion  ; that  is,  the  force  which  i.s  to 
set  each  mass  in  motion  rectnves  no  greater  increase  in  pro- 
portion tlian  tlie  mass  which  is  to  be  move<l.  hut  a rii^  in 
the  thenuometer,  acoompanie<l  by  no  change  in  the  baro- 
meter. iiK’reases  the  velocity  of  sound,  for  tliere  w an  iuervuse 
in  the  elastic  force,  without  any  increase  in  the  density.  A 
verv  good  measure  of  this  vekx’ity  made  near  Paris  in  )b'22, 
unticr  the  directions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  gave 
I MH  feel  per  second  at  the  temperalua’  of  61°  of  Fahrenheit. 
Earlier  experiments  had  given  U-10  feet,  which,  if  tiie 
Fren«*h  measure  is  as.summl  as  accurate,  represents  the 
velocity  at  usotuewhal  higher  temperature.  The  number 
which  we  have  adopted,  viz.,  1 125  feet  per  second,  at  f»2'  of 
Fahrenheit,  is  shown  by  Sir  John  Horwhel,  in  his  masterly 
treatise  on  ‘S»»und'  in  tlie  EncifrUifMniia  MetrfijxilUana,  to 
acconl  very  nearly  witli  the  mean  of  the  best  experiments. 
Ever)  increase  or  decrea.se  i«f  Icmiierature  of  1®  uf  Fahren- 
heit, causes  a corre.spt>nding  inervaMj  or  decrease  of  I of 
a f)ot  in  the  vehx'ity  of  found,  which  giie.t  about  lU'JU  ibr  the 
velfwily  w hen  tlie  air  U at  the  frt’cziiig  pjiut.  We  may  mhl, 
that  in  tho  present  state  of  our  know  ledgi*  of  (he  manner  in 
which  the  leiiqHTature  and  clastic  foivo  of  the  atmosphere 
are  comiccteil,  obsenation  and  theory  give  re.uilLs  which 
iliffer  from  one  another  by  alK>ut  a lumdredth  part  of  the 
whi  lie. 

When  the  exciting  cause  of  sound  is  continued,  a.s  fur  ex- 
ample. when  a board  ia  acrulched  with  a pin.  wc  have  a con- 
tinued sound,  caused  by  the  succession  of  waves  which  the 
oar  rcc.eives,  whicli  waves  wc  have  no  rcasoii  to  lielievc  are 
all  of  the  same  length.  But  w’henever  tlie  exciting  cause  is 
one,  the  vibrations  of  which  can  be  shown  to  be  |>eifonned  in 
exactly  the  same  time,  so  that  the  waves  caused  by  them  are 
all  of  the  same  length,  wc  peireive  a sound  wliicli  gives 
pleasure  to  the  ear,  and  has  the  name  of  harrmmiout  or  m«- 
siral.  This,  however,  only  hapnens  when  the  vibrations 
are  at  least  thirty  in  a second,  or  the  wave  of  a sound  at  most 
about  38  feet  long.  This  fact  is  so  well  established,  that  we 
may  consider  it  as  certain  that  the  pleasure  arising  from 
musical  sounds  is  a consequence  <»f  the  perfectly  e<]uaT  times 
of  the  vibrations  which  jirciduce  them,  and  nf  its  result,  the 
equal  lengths  of  the  sonorous  waves  propagated  from  them 
through  the  atmosphere.  This  will  not  appear  so  ex- 
traordinary, if  we  consider  the  v ery  delicate  nature  nf  our 
organ  of  hearing.  A pers/»n  of  tolerable  car  can  distinguish 
between  two  wmmLs,  wnich  only  differ  in  that  the  one  is  a 
consequence  of  400  vibrations  in  a second,  and  the  other  of 
405.  We  mu.st  therefore  grant  to  the  ear  a much  higher 
power  of  perception  as  to  sounds  than  the  eye  has  ns  to  length 
or  surface.  Some  increu-*e  of  the  perceptive  piwer  may  arise 
from  the  very  great  number  of  vibrations,  since  a result  in 
some  degree  corresponding  i.s  observed  in  vision.  If  we  look 
at  a large  number  of  parallel  lines  ruled  elnsc  together  at 
eijual  d'stances,  any  little  deviation  from  pantllclism  or 
equidistance  is  much  more  sensibly  seen  than  when  the 
number  of  lines  is  small.  And  even  to  the  eye,  any 
moderately  rapid  succession  of  objects  of  the  same  kind  ts 
much  more  pleasing  when  they  .follow  at  equal  distances 
andperiods  or  time. 

The  difference  lietwcen  two  musical  sounds,  which  wc 
express  by  saying  that  one  is  liighcr  or  lower  than  the  other, 
is  a consequence  of  the  different  number  of  vibrations  jxr- 
formed  by  the  two  in  the  same  time,  and  the  sound  wnich 
we  lall  his^h^r  has  the  greater  number  of  vibrations.  And 
some  sounds,  when  made  together,  produce  an  effect  utterly 
unbearable,  while  others  can  be  tolerated ; others  again  are 
extremely  pleasant,  while  some,  though  very  different  in 
pitch,  appear  5o  alike,  that  we  call  them  the  same,  only 
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higher,  tfc  is  found  by  experiment  that  two  suun<U  are 
more  or  less  conKmmxt,  when  heard  together,  according  as 
the  relatioa  between  their  nbrations  is  more  or  less  simple. 
Thus,  when  two  vibrations  of  the  first  ore  made  in  one 
vibration  of  the  second,  (which  is  the  simplest  ratio  possible, 
when  the  sounds  are  really  different,)  that  similarity  is  ob- 
served to  w’  ich  we  have  just  alluded ; the  first  sound  is 
called  the  octave  of  the  second,  and  both  aro  denoted  in 
music  by  the  same  letter.  When  the  number  of  vibrations 
of  the  two  are  as  3 to  2.  the  one  which  vibrates  three  times 
while  the  other  vibrates  two,  is  called  a fifth  above  the  other ; 
because  in  the  musical  scale  of  notes 
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the  vibrations  of  c and  o ore  in  this  proportion,  and  o is  the 
fifth  sound  reckoned  from  c.  If  the  ratio  of  the  vibrations 
be  that  of  3 to  4.  that  is,  if  the  higher  note  makes  four 
vibrations,  while  the  lower  note  makes  three,  which  is  the 
case  witli  c and  its  fourth  r ; or  that  of  4 to  5.  which  hap- 
pens with  c and  its  third  a ; the  combined  effect  of  the  two 


is  agreeable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  c and  its  nrih  a. 
in  which  the  ratio  is  that  of  3 to  5,  or  of  b and  iU  minor 
tcirth  (seeMi?stc)  c‘,  in  which  the  ratio  is  that  of  5 to  8 ; or 
of  s and  its  mimtr  third  a.  in  which  the  ratio  is  that  of  5 to 
6.  We  write  underneath,  the  common  musical  scale  in  the 
treble  cleC  with  the  denominations  of  the  notes  and  the 
fhiction  of  a vibration  which  U completed,  while  the  first  c 
completes  one  vibration,  which  fraction  is  greater  than 
unity,  as  the  notes  are  rising.  Thus  while  c vibrates  once,  n 
vibrates  once  and  one  eighth;  or  8 vibrations  of  c take 
place  during  9 of  those  of  d. 

This  is  the  musical  scale  pointed  out  by  nature.  sinc*e  all 
nations  have  adopted  it,  or  part,  of  it  at  least.  It  fully  veri- 
fies our  assertion  that  the  ear  delights  in  the  simplest  com- 
binations of  vibrations.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
place  between  1 and  2.  six  increasing  fractions  where  nume- 
raters  and  denominators  should,  on  the  whole,  contain  smaller 
numbers.  We  find,  in  the  six  intermediate  fractions,  only 
2,  3.  4.  and  5 singly,  or  multiplie<i  by  one  another,  no  pro 
duct  exceeding  15.  Neither  has  the  whole  of  this  scale 
always  been  adopted.  It  scenw  to  have  been  formerly  wni- 
versal  to  reject  v and  h.  the/our(A  and  fterenih  of  the  scale  ; 
as  is  proved  by  the  oldest  national  airs  of  the  orientals,  the 
northern  nations,  and  even  of  the  Italians.  [See  Scalb.I 
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The  following  table  will  represent  the  preportions  of  the 
lengths  of  the  sonorous  waves  which  yield  the  preceding 
notes.  These  lengths  decrca.se,  a.s  we  have  seen,  os  the 
timet  of  vibration  decrease,  or  os  the  numbers  of  vibrations 
in  a given  time  increase. 

Now,  let  two  of  these  notes  bo  sounned  together,  fur  ex- 
ample. c and  o,  in  which  two  waves  of  c are  c<{uiva)cnt  to 
three  of  G.  The  resulting  wave  is.  os  wc  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  article,  twice  m long  as  the  wave  of 


c.  and  the  curve  which  represents  the  condensation  anu 
velocity  of  the  particles  of  air  is  compounded,  as  before  de- 
scriben,  of  those  of  the  waves  of  c and  o.  The  car  is  able 
to  perceive  three  distinct  sounds,  one  of  which  is  almost  ira- 
peree^ible,  and  indeed  inaudible,  unless  carefully  looked 
fur.  The  two  perceptible  sounds  are  those  of  c and  o from 
which  the  wave  was  made  ; nor  are  we  well  able  to  explain 
how  this  can  be.  Undoubtetlly,  if  the  cuire,  which  is  the 
type  of  the  compound  wave,  were  presented  to  a matheroa- 
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tician,  he  would  be  able,  with  consideration  and  measure- 
ment, to  detect  its  elements ; and  to  make  that  resolution 
which  is  done  by  the  most  unpractised  ear.  But  «e  may, 
perhaps,  assert  that  a savage,  or  a person  totally  unused  to 
music,  would  not  separate  the  sounds,  but  if  c and  o were 
sounded  separately,  and  afterwards  together,  would  imagine 
he  had  betm  three  distinct  notes.  The  third  sound,  which 
is  very  faint  indeed,  is  that  belonging  to  the  whole  compound 
wave,  which,  being  rivico  as  long  as  the  wave  of  c,  belongs  to 
the  note  called  c,  an  octave  below  the  first  c of  the  preced' 
ing  scale,  which  may  be  denoted  by  c,.  We  may  perhaps 
give  an  idea  of  this  combination  in  the  following  way  : — Let 
us  suppose  a series  of  eauidistant  balls  to  roll  past  us  at  the 
rate  of  two  in  a scconA  and  another  series  at  the  rate  of 
three  in  a second, — and  let  us  moreover  suppose  that  these 
btUs  roll  in  tubes  placed  one  over  the  other,  so  that  we  only 
see  each  as  it  passes  an  open  orifice  in  its  tube,  as  in  the 
fi,fure. 

Fig-  13. 


It  is  evident  that  we  thus  obtain  three  distinct  succes- 
sions; I,  that  by  which  we  might  count  3 in  a second  from 
the  lower  tube ; 2,  that  by  which  we  might  count  2 in  a 
seoond  from  the  upper  tube ; 3,  that  by  which  wc  might 
count  single  seoonrL,  from  oh  err  ing  when  two  balls  nnss 
together,  and  waiting  till  the  s;une  happens  again.  Ann  we 
must  recollect  that  any  sound,  however  unmusical  in  itself, 
produces  a musical  note,  if  it  be  repeated  regularly  and 
often ; so  that  it  is  not  from  the  phenomenon  itselil  but  from 
the  ft^uency  of  its  tuoeessioa  at  equal  intervals,  that  the 


pleasant  sensation  is  derived.  Thus  in  a passage,  which 
has  a strong  echo,  that  is,  where  w'aves  are  retiectod  from 
w’all  to  wall,  us  in  the  tube  closed  at  both  ends,  already  de- 
scribe<l.  if  the  foot  be  struck  against  the  ground,  a faint 
musical  note  is  heard  immediately  after  the  echo  has 
ceased.  By  the  action  of  the  foot,  sliortcr  weaves  are 
excited,  as  well  sa  the  long  wave,  by  the  reflection  of 
which  the  echo  is  caused.  None  of  these  would  be  repeated 
were  it  not  for  the  reflection  : but  when  the  main  sound  is 
weakened  by  reflection,  the  shorter  waves  begin  to  produce 
the  cfiect  of  a musical  note,  being,  as  we  must  suppose, 
less  weakened  than  the  lunger  wave.  And  we  may  here 
take  occasion  to  obsene,  what  will  be  ftirthcr  discu-ssed  in 
the  articles  Pips  and  Chord,  that  it  is  difficult  to  excite  a 
perfectly  simple  wave,  unaccompanied  by  shorter  ones,  which 
latter  are  always  contained  an  exact  number  of  tiroes  in  the 
longer.  Thus,  if  the  note  called  c,,  or  hii  octave  below  c in 
fig.  11,  be  struck  on  a piano-forte,  the  sounds  o and  b* 
(see  the  figure)  will  be  distinctly  heard  as  c becomes 
weaker,  the  waves  of  these  notes  being  respectively  one- 
third  and  one-fifth  of  thoee  of  c.  When  two  notes  are 
struck  together,  the  effect  is  not  pleasing,  except  when  the 
numbers  of  waves  per  second  in  the  two  bear  a \ery  simple 
proportion. 

\Ve  have  noticed  all  the  cases  which  the  musicians  caU 
concord! ; the  remainder,  though  contributing  much  to  the 
effect  of  music,  being  called  discords.  Thus,  if  p and  o he 
sounded  together,  in  which  {fig.  11)  f makes  } of  a vibra- 
tion while  G makes  or  r makes  8 vibrations  while  a makes 
9.  the  effect  is  disagreeable,  at  least  if  continued  for  some 
time.  On  the  piano-forte,  in  which  the  notes  when  stnn'k 
subside  into  cororarative  weakness,  this  is  not  so  much  per- 
ceived : but  or  the  organ,  in  which  the  notes  are  sustained, 
the  effect  if  intolerable,  and  accompanied  by  toi  appHrent 
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•hakinff  of  the  note,  producing  what  are  called  beatt,  which 
we  ahul  presently  explain.  Nevertheleits,  it  becomes  en- 
durable, if  not  too  long  continued,  pro\idod  P.the  diaconiant 
nt4e,  as  it  is  called,  is  allowed  to  pass  to  the  nearest  sound, 
which  will  make  one  of  the  more  simple  combinations  of 
vibrations  with  o.  The  nearest  such  sound  is  k,  which 
makes  3 vibrations,  while  o makes  6.  For  fbrther  informa- 
tion, wo  must  here  refer  to  the  article  Harmony. 

We  now  come  to  the  absolute  number  of  \ibrations  made 
by  musical  notes ; all  that  we  have  said  hitherto  depending 
only  upon  the  proportions  which  thoso  numbers  of  vibrations 
have  to  one  another ; so  that  any  sound  might  be  called  c, 
provided  the  sound  nrodu<wd  by  twice  as  many  vibrations  in 
a second  were  called  c',  and  so  on.  We  do  not  know  that 
any  measurements  have  lately  been  made  in  this  country, 
but  fmm  the  Memt^  of  tlie  Academy  of  Berlin  for  U23, 
it  appears  that  tho  middle  a of  the  treble  clef,  or  the  a in 
fig.  11,  was  produced  by  the  following  numbers  of  waves 
per  second  in  the  following  different  orchestras,  showing  a 
tmali  variation  between  them,  but  one  by  no  means  insen- 


sible to  the  ear. 

Theatre  at  Berlin  - - - - - - 437yA 
Paris,  French  Opera  -----  431-i*aS 
— Comic  Opera  -----  427  yV# 
— Italian  Opera 424i^ 


From  this  we  may  form  an  idea  bow  many  vibrations  ore 
necessary  to  create  the  sensation  of  a musical  sound,  and 
also  at  what  point  of  the  scale  tho  vibrations  per  second 
would  become  so  numerous  that  this  effect  should  cease.  If 
we  take  one  of  Broadwood’s  largest  piano-fortes,  and  recol- 
lect that  they  are  generally  tuned  (for  private  purposos)  a 
little  below  the  pitch  of  the  orchestra,  we  shall  not  be  for 
wrong  in  assunung  that  the  a above-mentioned  on  these  in- 
struments is  the  effect  of  420  vibrations  per  second.  The 
lowest  note,  which  is  almost  inappreciable  (that  is,  though 
perfectly  audible  as  a sound,  yet  hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  notes  nearest  to  it),  is  the  fourth  descending  c from  this 
A,  and  the  highest  is  the  tliird  r above  it,  though  the  c 
s^e  that,  or  the  fourth  ascending  c from  the  a,  can  be 
well  beard,  and  may  be  had  by  whistling  into  a very  small 
key.  We  must  however  remark,  that  the  point  at  which  a 
series  of  undulations  ceases  to  give  a sound  either  from  its 
downess  cw  rapidity,  is  different  to  different  ears ; sometimes 
M much  so,  that  while  one  person  complains  of  a note  as  too 
shrill,  anot^r  cannot  hear  it  at  all.  We  write  the  above 
scale  below,  putting  the  a,  whose  vibrations  we  know,  in  its 
proper  place,— 

C.  C,  C,  C A C>  C C»  C*. 

On  looking  at  ^.11,  we  sec  that  a makes  3 vibrations 
while  c makes  3 ; that  is,  a making  420  vibrations  per 
second,  C mc^kes  252  ; therefore,  c,  makes  the  half  of  this,  nr 
126  ; c,  makes  63,  and  c.  311.  Again,  c'  makes  twice  as 
many  vibrations  per  second  as  c,  or  504  ; c*  mokes  lOOS,  c* 
2016,  and  4032  vibrations  per  second.  That  is  to  say,  in 
round  numbers,  the  ear  receives  a musical  impression  fn>m 
any  sound  which  arises  from  a number  of  vibrations  l)etwccn 
30  and  20U0;  and  we  may  certainly  say  that,  in  every 
nrebestra,  tho  hearers  are  employed  in  distinguishing  and 
discriminating  between  various  rates  nf  succession  in  the 
undulations  ^ the  air  around  them  from  CO  to  2000  per 
second. 

We  have  previously  alluded  to  a phenomenon  of  sound,  or 
rather  of  combined  sounds,  called  a beat.  If  two  notes  whose 
vibrations  ore  either  nearly  in  the  same  ratio,  or  nearly  in  one 
oftlie  simple  ratios  above-mentioned,  be  sounded  together,  tho 
f&ct  of  their  being  out  of  tunc  is  a tremulous  motion  of  the 
sound,  the  pulsations  or  beats  of  which  can  be  counted  if  tbo 
notes  be  not  too  high.  For  example,  suppose  two  simultaneous 
notes  whoso  vibrations  are  lUOand  104  per  second.  Here 
25  vibrations  of  the  0rst  are  made  during  26  of  the  second; 
and  the  reader  who  has  studied  the  preceding  part  of  this 
article  will  see  that  the  resulting  wave  is  os  long  as  twenty- 
MX  of  the  second  waves ; but  that  if  the  waves  from  tlie  two 
be  much  alike  in  thoir  typos,  this  resulting  wave  will  consist 
of  a cycle  of  rarefoctions  and  condensations  veiy  much 
rosembhng  tlie  separate  waves.  Tho  whole  resulting  wave 
being  twenty-six  times  as  long  as  the  second  wave,  will  run 
through  all  its  changes  four  times  in  a second,  which  is  not 
lufficieDt  to  give  a musical  sound,  but  will  only  add  to  the 
sound  of  one  of  the  waves  the  periodical  tremulous  sensation 
which  is  called  a beat,  which  may  be  imitated  by  ringing 
the  syllables  irAo,  oK,  in  rapid  succession  on  the  same  note 
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of  the  voice.  For  information  as  to  the  use  made  of  thee* 
beats,  see  the  article  Tkmpxramknt. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  the  different  character  of 
sounds,  alie  saras  note,  as  \opttch  or  tono,  may  be  sounded 
hv  a horn  and  a tlute ; nevertheluss.  each  instrument  has  a 
character  of  its  own,  which  enabl  s every  one  to  distinguish 
between  tho  two.  It  is  not  to  tho  different  loudness  of  the 
two,  ibr  either,  by  skilful  players,  may  be  made  to  give  the 
weaker  sound  ; neither  does  it  depend  on  tho  number  of 
vibrations,  for  that,  as  we  have  seen,  determines  only  the 
pitch  of  the  note  : the  only  difference  between  one  wave  and 
another  of  the  same  length,  is  in  the  fitmi  of  its  type ; that 
is,  in  tho  different  manner  in  which  the  air  is  condensed 
and  rarefied.  There  is  also  only  this  feature  Icfr,  to  account 
for  tho  difference  between  the  tones  which  different  players 
will  draw  out  of  tho  same  instrument ; since  l>oth  Paganini 
and  an  itinerant  street  musician  w ould  make  the  same  string 
vibrate  the  same  number  of  times  in  a second.  The  late 
Dr.  Young,  to  whom  the  world  is  much  indebted  on  (his 
subject,  as  on  almost  every  other,  examined  the  string  of  a 
violin  when  in  motion,  and  by  throning  a beam  oi  light 
upon  it  and  marking  the  motion  of  the  bright  s(>ot  which  it 
made,  ho  found  that  the  string  rarely  vibrated  in  the  some 
plane,  but  that  tho  middle  point  would  describe  various  and 
very  complicated  curves,  corresponding  to  different  mannera 
of  drawing  the  bow.  [Leciuret  on  NtUural  Philotophyt 
vol.  ii  plate  5.] 

. We  give  three  specimens,  merely  to  show  bow  much  the 
vibration  produced  ny  one  player  may  differ  from  that  of 
another.  The  waves  preceding  from  all  three  will  be  of 
the  same  length,  tho  vibrations  being  performed  in  the  same 
time  ; but  the  condensations  and  rarefactions  will  evidently 
be  such  as  to  give  very  different  relative  stales  to  contigu- 
ous particles  of  air.  iTho  middle  of  the  stretched  wire  de- 
Fi'g.  14. 


scribes  the  curve  on  which  it  is  placed,  during  what  we 
have  hitherto  called  two  vibrations. 

It  might  tend  to  tlirnw  liglit  upon  this  part.of  the  subject 
if  practical  musicians  would  oUmshc.  in  the  same  manner, 
the  curves  which  they  produce,  and  descril»o  tho  different 
ciualities  of  tone  arising  from  them.  As  yet,  we  have  no 
(liroct  experiments  which  tend  to  connect  any  particular 
fbnn  of  v ibration  with  any  particular  quality  of  sound.  Wo 
shall  enter  upon  the  best  method  of  doing  this  in  the  articlo 
Chord. 

Some  confrisioD  arises  in  books  on  this  subject,  from  the 
use  which  different  authors  make  of  the  words  vibration  and 
leave.  Some  mean,  by  a vibration,  a motion  to  and  fro, 
which,  in  this  article,  we  have  called  tu^o  vibrations ; and  by 
a wave,  the  complete  succession  of  condensations  and  rare- 
facUons,  which  we  have  called  tieo  waves,  one  of  conden- 
bation,  tho  other  of  rarefaction.  For  further  infonnatinn,  wo 
refer  the  reader  to  Sir,!.  Hcrschel's  articlo,  already  cited,  to 
Kohxson  ^ Mechatn'cal  Phifce^i/,  Biot‘s  Pricis  Plhnentaire 
tie  Phvsiaue,  and  Pouillet’s  Tratte  de  Physique. 

ACQUAPENDENTE,  a town  in  the  Roman  States, 
near  tho  confines  of  Tuscany,  on  the  high  road  from 
Florence  to  Rome.  (Lat,  42^  46' E.,long.  n”52'.)  Tbename 
is  derived  from  the  fall  of  water  from  the  rock  on  which  it 
stands.  It  is  built  on  a steep  bill  which  rises  above  the  river 
Poglia,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls.  G irolamo  Fabrizio,  a cele- 
brated anatomist  and  professor  at  Padua  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  a native  of  this  town.  It  was  but  tn  in- 
significant place  until  1G50,  when  Pope  Innocent  X.  having 
raxed  to  toe  ground  the  neighbouring  town  of  Castro, 
wbeie  a bishop  had  been  murdered,  transferred  the  see  to 
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Aequtpendente.  The  town  looks  fll-buUt  enU  duDt  it 
belongs  to  the  delegation  or  province  of  Viterbo,  and  is 
seventy  miles  N.N.W.  of  Rome.  It  contains  a cathedral, 
and  a^t  2400  inhabitants. 

ACQUITTAL  (firom  the  French  acqmtteT,Xn  free  or  dis- 
charge) signifies  a deliverance  and  setting  fr^  of  a person 
flntm  a charge  of  guilt ; thus  a man  who,  upon  bis  thu  for  a 
criminal  olTence,  is  discharged  b^'  the  jury,  is  said  to  be  ac- 
quitted. The  acquittal  by  the  jury  has,  however,  no  force 
m law  until  judgment  has  been  gfven  upon  tbe  verdict  by 
the  court  in  whi^  the  proceedings  are  instituted. 

After  judgment  of  acquittal,  if  the  party  bo  indicted  a 
second  time  lor  the  same  ufience,  he  may  plead  his  former 
acquittal  as  a bar  or  a complete  answ'cr  to  the  second  charge, 
ana  upon  such  former  acquittal  being  admitted  or  proved, 
rile  person  indicted  will  be  entitled  to  be  discharged,  as  the 
punishment  for  the  same  ofTence,  orising  out  of  the  same 
facts. 

ACQUITTANCE  U a discharge  in  writing  of  a debt,  or 
sum  of  money  due.  A general  receipt  or  acquittance  in  full 
of  oil  demands  will  discharge  9H  debts,  except  such  as  are 
secured  by  what  are  termed  namely,  bonds  and 

instruments  under  seal ; whicn  are  coaridered  by  tbe  law  as 
of  too  great  force  to  be  discharged  by  a verbal  concord  and 
agreement,  or  any  lees  formal  solemn  acquittance  than 
a deed. 

Courts  of  equity,  and  even  courta  of  law,  will,  in  some 
cases,  order  accounts  to  be  gone  into  anew,  notwithstanding 
the  production  of  a general  acquittance  or  receipt  in  full  of 
all  demands,  upon  proof  that  such  acquittance  wa.'*  obtained 
by  fraud  or  given  under  a mistake,  and  that  the  debt  or 
other  demand  has  not  been  in  fact  satisfied.  In  the 
Scotch  law,  the  disebargo  may  be  either  verbal  or  in 
writing,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  obligation.  [See 
Dischahor.] 

ACRE  (Latin,  ager ; Gr.  Oer.  acker ^ all  signify- 
ing field)  meant  ori^nally  a field,  but  was  afterward 
limited  to  a definite  quantity,  of  land.  This  quantity, 
however,  varies  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The 
English  statute  acre  consists  of  4840  sq.  yds.  The  chain 
with  which  land  is  measured  is  22  yos.  long;  hence,  a 
sq.  chain  contains  484  sq.  yds.,  and  10  .sq.  chains  make  an 
acre.  The  following  table  shows  its  divisions : — 

»—  Squif*  Bidt  of  MoiTEieat 

Aert.  Perelw.  Sqaam  In  Ysrts. 

I = i =5  160  = 4840  69*57  * 

1 = 40  = 1210  34*785 

1 = 301 

162  English  acres  s=  100  Irish  acrea,  nearly; 

61  English  acre.s  = 48  Scottish  acree. 

The  English  statute  acre  is  used  in  the  United  States  ti 
Ner^  America. 

Tbe  French  ore  is  a square  whose  aide  is  10  metree. 
1000  English  acres  s 40,466  ares. 

For  further  information  00  tbe  compornon  of  RngllA 
iBd  other  acres,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Kelly’s  Cambiit ; a 
useful  work. 

ACRE  (ST.  JEAN  D*),  a town  of  Syria  on  the  sea- 
eoast  (N.  lat.  32°  54',  E.  long.  35°  5'),  and  on  a smaQ 
mumontory  which,  with  Mount  Carmel  on  the  south, 
nrme  a circular  bay.  It  is  sometimes  called  Acra  and 
Aoca.  Its  oldest  name  was  Acco,  which  was  changed  to 
Ptolemais  during  tbe  Greek  supremacy'.  Since  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  its  prevaihng 
name 'all  over  Christendom  has  been  St.  Jean  D’Acre,  or 
simply  Acre.  It  was  taken  in  1191  bv  Philip  Augustus  of 
France  and  Hichard  I.  of  England.  Iliiring  the  occupancy 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  it  was  strongly  fortified^  and 
filled  with  churches.  Subsequently  it  fell  into  a ruinous 
condition;  but  it  was  restoml  by  Sbeik  Daher  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Jezzar  Pasha,  his  suc- 
cessor, fortified  the  place  very  strongly,  and  built  a new 
mosque  in  it.  The  streets  of  Acre  are  narrow ; and  the 
houses,  which  are  of  stone,  have  flat  roofo.  Europeans 
carry  to  Acre  cloth,  lead,  tin,  Ac.,  and  receive  in  exchange 
some  cotton  and  rice. 

Tbe  town  is  famous  for  two  attacks  it  has  undergone 
in  modern  times.  In  1799,  Bonaparte  tried  to  storm  it 
with  12,500  men : but  after  sixty  days  spent  before  it,  and 
a loss  of  8000  men,  he  was  compell^  to  retreat  to 
Jeaaar  Pasha  commanded  the  gairison ; he  was  aided  by  Sir 


Sidney  Smith  with  tome  English  sailura.  The  seoeod 
attack  was  in  1840.  In  1832,  Acre  hod  been  taken  from  the 
Sultan  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  for  Mehemet  Ali,  who  thereafter 
rendered  tlie  place  almost  ii^regnable.  Great  Britain, 
Austria.  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Turkey*,  concluded  a treaty 
at  London,  15th  July  1840,  to  drive  the  Egyptians  out  of 
Syria,  and  restore  it  to  the  sultan,  and  thereupon  an  Aog^ 
Austrian  fleet  attacked  and  took  the  Syrian  seaports.  The 
adniinJ  of  the  English  fleet  was  Sir  Robert  Sioi^rd;  Sir 
Cbarlee  Napier  acted  under  him  as  commodore.  This  fleet 
arrived  off  Acre  2d  November  1840.  Tbe  attack  commenced 
on  tbe  3d.  About  four  p.  M.,  after  two  hours’  tiring,  a sen- 
sation wa.'t  full  on  board  the  ships  similar  to  an  eaithquake, 
which  was  ascertained  to  have  been  the  eflect  of  a tramendous 
explosion  of  the  grand  powder  magazine.  This  explosion 
annihilated  1200  of  the  enemy,  who  were  standing  near  in 
batUe-arra^',  os  well  as  many  living  in  the  vicinity.  At 
dark,  tbe  nring  was  discontinued  on  both  sides ; ana  it  was 
expected  that  in  the  morning  the  allied  force*  would  be 
lauded  to  storm  the  town.  During  night,  however,  the 
Egyptians  evacuated  the  fortress;  ana  ou  the  morning  of  the 
4th,  the  albed  flags  were  display^  on  the  citadel.  The  loss 
of  the  allies  wais  very  smull — 18  killed  uud  41  wounded. 
The  foil  of  Acre  compelled  Ibruhim  Pa.^ha  to  evacuate  Syria 
and  retire  to  Egypt.  Acre  was  suiisequently  restored  to  the 
Turks;  its  population  is  about  i.5,CMXi.  Acre  is  also  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Syrian  Eyalete.  [See  SvaiA.) 

ACROCHO'RDuS  (a  word  formed  from  the  Greek, 
which  significa  a irarO,  in  Zoology,  a genua  of  serpents 
diaooverad  in  Java  hy  tbe  traiwllcr  Homsiedt,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  Memoire  cf  the  Stoekhnlm  Acadrwy  qf 
Scienceehr  1787.  This  genus  is  easily  distingidsbed  from 
others  of  the  innoxious  ilsmily  of  serpents  by  tbe  innumer- 
able small  scalee  which  cover  every  part  of  tbe  head  and 
body  both  above  and  below,  and  which  in  preserved  spe- 
oimena,  or  when  the  live  animal  distends  the  lungs  am) 
body  with  air,  amame  tbe  appearance  of  so  many  granultled 
warts  fw  tubercles.  This  eircuroatanoe  has  lUggsMed  tlte 
name  of  aceochordus,  whieli  conveys  a pretty  aeeurate  i^ 
of  the  external  ooveringof  the  animal  de^b^  by  Honsledt. 


[AsraelHirda*.  ftom  llUt.  4m  Ovlpar.} 

The  acruchoid,  in  fact,  is  cuNered  with  scales  like  all  ottier 
serpents,  though  they  are  minute  and  separate  from  one 
another : each  of  them  is  marked  with  three  small  ridgea,  and 
it  is  only  when  the  skin  is  inflated,  and  apparent  betwemi  the 
scales,  that  these  assume  the  granulated  or  warty  apMoranot 
expressed  by  tbe  name.  The  head  of  the  acrochoid  is  flat, 
the  mouth  prov*ided  with  a double  row  of  small,  sharp  teeth, 
but  without  poison  fongs,  and  the  throat  capable  of  enormous 
dilatation.  Though  deprived  of  tbe  ordinary  apparatus 
by  which  venomous  serpents  convey  their  poison,  zoologists 
are  not  yet  agreed  in  considering  the  achrooord  as  altogether 
innocent  MM.  Appel  and  De  Blainville  aflUrm  that  iJtne't 
have  found  a peculiar  bone  in  the  head  of  this  serpent  whieb 
they  conceive  to  supplv  the  place  of  the  po^n  fong 
Cuvier,  on  the  other  band,  oeniea  tbe  existeMO  of  this 
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buM  altogetbor.  »nd  brings  forward  the  testimony  of  M. 
LocfaeahattU  in  favour  of  the  harmless  nature  of  the  ecro> 
chord;  and  as  the  latter  gentleraan  travelled  for  some  time 
u)  JsTs,  and  made  various  expenments  upon  the  live  aai> 
EOsU,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  this  point*  there  aoenie 
toLe  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  report.  The  ttmgue 
cf  tbs  ai'ioehord  is  short  and  Chick,  the  vent  simple  and 
rithout  the  homy  spurs  which  are  common  to  many  other 
eeoera  of  serpents.  The  only  species  sufficiently  known 
>t  present  is 

The  Owfor  Chrron  of  the  Javanese,  the  AcrocJtordtu  J<wa- 
meui  of  Laeepdde  and  utliers.  The  scales  of  this  serpent  are 
tisrksd  by  three  small  carinated  elevations ; the  body  is  black 
above,  greyish-while  beneatli,  and  the  sides  are  marked  with 
blsfkspots  on  a ground  of  the  same  colour  as  tike  belly.  The 
bsad  is  covered  with  small  scales,  tiie  mouth  is  contracted,  and  i 
(be  under  jaw  shorter  and  broader  than  the  upper.  This  animal 
iwcages  from  six  lo  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  and  its  shape 
s sh^etber  peculiar ; the  body  does  not  gradually  beeome 
thiansr  hum  the  middle  towards  eitlier  extremity,  as  in  the 
2eaifab»  of  serpents,  but  grows  mdually  thicker  from  the 
bead  to  tM  vent,  and  tiiere  suddenly  contracts,  so  as  to  form 
4 Tsry  short,  lender  tail.  In  the  t^koet  part  of  the  body, 
jumsdisiely  above  its  junction  with  the  tad,  the  individual 
preeured  by  Houstedt,  of  whi^  the  entire  length  was  eight 
i«et  three  inebss,  measured  three  inches  in  dmmeter,  whilst 
(be  giestest  breadth  of  the  tail  did  not  exceed  half  an  inch,  | 
and  ill  leogtli  was  soarooly  a ninth  part  of  that  oC  the  whole 
body.  This  individual  was  a female,  and,  when  opened,  was 
Luod  to  contain  Qvo  young  ones  pecfectly  formed,  and  about 
mao  inches  in  length.  It  was  caught  in  a plantation  of  pep- 
par-tnes,  and  the  Chinese,  who  acomupanied  Uoenstout, 
<mked  and  ate  its  flesh,  and  reported  it  to  be  of  a most  deh- 
aou  flavour.  The  stomach  contained  a quantity  of  balf-di- 
fruit,  from  which  it  has  Iteeu  inferred  that  tliis  serpent 
s foigivoiuua,  and,  oootrary  to  tlie  habit  of  all  other  known 
vpeoes,  feeds  upon  vegetable  subetances.  Cuvier  is  incre- 
isbus  upon  this  point : it  is  certainly  a singular  esrouro- 
mace,  tad  should  be  received  with  caution ; but,  on  the 
xbsr  band,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  testimony  of 
Bomstedt ; and  the  mere  tingulanj^  of  tlie  fact  does  not 
nwtssarily  destroy  its  probability.  Wc  know,  mortMver,  that 
utoises,  turtles,  some  genera  of  fishes,  and  even  certain 
species  of  lisarda, — all  of  cold-blooded  animals,  and  some 

ifproseluag  very  nearly,  in  nature  and  organixatioo,  to  the 
of  serpents  to  which  the  acroebo^  belonga, — live 
estirdy  upon  vegetable  food ; and  the  knowledge  of  this 
het  ought  to  prepare  us  beforehand  to  expect  the  disco\*ery' 
of  siroilar  habits  amoitg  certain  tribes  of  serpents,  rather 
(ban  to  reject  them  as  impoesible  and  as  absurd  fictions. 

ACRO'NYCHAL  (sometimes  incorrectly  written  Acre- 
tied,  sod  Achronical),  a word  derived  from  the  Greek,  sig- 
3if)  iiif  * that  which  determines  the  extremities,  or  the  begin- 
tiag  utA  end,  of  the  night.'  It  is  only  used  in  reference  to 
tbs  hsiog  or  setting  of  tl>e  stars:  mid  a star  is  acrony- 
eba]  or  rises  acronycbally  when  it  rises  at  or  very  near  sun- 
«<•  and  consequently  sets  at  or  near  sunrise.  To  detar- 
<tise  vlut  stars  rise  acronycbally  on  any  given  night,  elevate 
tbe  pole  of  a common  globe  so  that  arc  intercepted 
ittveeQ  it  and  the  horizon  may  be  equal  to  the  latitude 
if  the  place.  Turn  tlie  globe  until  t^  sun's  place  is  on 
'•be  hocuon  at  tlie  taestorn  side,  then  will  all  stars  which 
ve  either  on  or  within  a short  distance  of  tbe  horuon  on 
'to  tatiern  aide  be  acronyohol. 

ACRO  POLLS,  a Greek  compound  word  aignifying  * tlw 
highest  point  of  a city.'  It  was  u^  to  denote  some  hill,  rock, 
VQstu^  elevation,  sueli  as  we  find  forming  port  of  the  sites 
many  ancient  cities  in  Greece.  It  seems  natural  to  eon- 
duds  that  such  strong  holds  were  among  the  places  first 
'•<VQpied,  and  that  they  SMred  as  tbe  kernel  of  a Wger  city, 
ia  csuiM  of  time,  when  building  spread,  such  eminences 
^aiae  strong  posts  analogous  to  castles  or  citadebi  in  modem 
nbes ; and  in  many  instances  the  possession  of  such  posts 
vu  MBsidered  as  equivalent  to  the  possession  of  the  cities 
duDusluBs.  Religious  edifices  also  generally  finmed  part 
^ foe  structures  of  an  Acropolis. 

la  idodera  times  they  have  often  served  as  places  of  reftige 
to  the  inhabitants  from  tbe  attacks  of  in  enemy,  or  fkim 
foa  iocarsions  of  corsairs.  Tbe  term  Acropolis  is  now  most 
’''VUDooly  applied  to  the  rocky  eminence  of  Athens,  on 
*birh  the  remains  of  the  Partltenon  or  Temple  Minerva 
'^aul ; but  this  U only  a limited  use  of  the  word.  Corinth 
bad  an  Acropolis  calM  Acro-Cormthus,  which  is  a much 


loCtiar  and  more  coramanding  «miienc«  titan  that  of  Atbent. 
The  view  from  tbe  sumnut  is  extensive,  and  the  or 

tbe  Acropolis  of  Athens,  nearly  fifty  milee  distant,  is  dis 
tinctly  seen.  An  emmence  close  upon  the  modem  Argos 
in  tbe  PeloponMesus  was  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  Arj^ 
and  then  it  was  called  Larissa.  A niinod  cesde  of  com- 
paratively modem  construction  occupies  the  summit  of  this 
rocky  eminenoe,  and  shows  in  some  parts  treoes  of  much 
earlier  building.  The  Acropolis  of  MMsene  in  the  Morse, 
situated  on  Mount  Itbome,  is  aisother  resnarkablc  specimen 
of  these  natural  bulwarks  which  were  once  fiirtified  aceonting 
to  tbe  pimciples  uf  Greek  military  scieaoe.  [bee  Leake'e 
A/orso,  3 vob.  8vo. — Society's  Plan  of  Athens.] 

ACROSTIC,  a Greek  term,  signifying  Ihi’rally  the  be- 
ginning of  a line  or  verse.  Au  aerostic  is  a number  ofvenes 
.so  contrived  that  the  firsl  letters  of  each  lieing  retul  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stand  shall  form  some  name  or  other 
word.  According  to  some  authorities,  a writer  named  Per- 
hyrius  Optatianus,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century, 
as  the  credit  of  being  the  inventor  of  the  acrostic.  It  u 
probably,  however,  of  older  date.  Eusebiua,  the  bishop  of 
Cissarea,  who  died  in  a.d.  340,  gives  in  his  life  of  (Jon- 
atantine,  a copy  of  Greek  verses  which  be  asserts  to  be  the 
compoiitkm  of  tbe  Rrythrman  Sibyl,  tbe  initial  letters  ct 
which  make  up  tiie  words  IHToVs  XPISTOS  6£0T 
VIO£  £OTHP,  that  h,  Jesus  Christ,  tbe  Bon  of  God,  tbe 
Saviour.  These  vcnies,  «’hkh  are  a deacription  of  tbe 
coming  of  tbe  day  of  judgment,  have  also  been  translated 
into  Latin  hexameters  to  u to  preserve  tbe  acrostic  in  that 
language,  in  tbe  worfos  Jatus  (jHRisrtrs  Dst  Filius  Sien- 
VATOR.  Tbe  translatkm,  however,  wauls  one  of  tbe  wonder- 
ful qualities  of  the  originsl ; for  it  will  be  observed  thai  the 
initial  letters  of  the  five  Greek  words  being  joined  together, 
form  the  word  1X9Y£,  that  is,  tJie /Isk,  which  8t.  Augus- 
tine, who  quotes  the  verses  in  his  work  entitled  De  Civiiaie 
Dei,  infoittts  us  is  to  be  understood  as  a mystical  epithet  of 
our  Saviour,  who  lived  in  this  abyss  of  mqrtality  without 
contracting  sin,  tn  like  roaunor  a.s  a fish  exists  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea  without  acquiring  any  flavour  of  salt  ftom  tbe  sah 
water.  This  may  be  therefore  called  on  acrostic  within  an 
ikcrostic.  But  there  are  also  other  ways  of  complicating 
these  ingeiuous  productions.  Addison,  who  notices  thk 
along  with  other  sorts  of  false  wit,  in  his  livriy  papers  on 
that  subject  in  the  first  volume  of  tbe  Spertator,  says,  * there 
are  compound  acrostics,  udiere  the  principal  lettcri  stand  two 
or  throe  deep.  1 have  seen  some  of  th^,  where  the  verses 
have  not  only  been  edged  by  a name  at  each  extremity,  but 
have  had  the  same  name  ninning  down  Ittie  a setin  through 
the  middle  of  tiie  poem.'  There  are  even  instances  of  ^ 
same  name  being  five  times  repeated  in  so  maiiy  snooeisive 
columns.  Such  an  acrostic  has  been  designed  a penta- 
rrojric.  This  species  of  daborate  trifling  was  extremely 
fadiionabie  among  the  oarly  French  poets,  from  the  age  of 
Francis  1.  down  to  that  of  liouis  XIV.  Borne  alsA  of  oor 
English  poets  of  (xmsiderable  eminence  used  formerly  to 
amuse  themselves  m the  sune  wsy.  Tbws,  for  instance, 
among  tbe  works  of  Sir  John  Davies,  are  twenty-aix  short 
poems  entitled  Hymru  to  Aetrtra,  eaeh  of  which  is  an 
acrostie  on  the  words  EfizabetJut  Regtna.  These,  which  were 
first  published  about  tbe  mid  of  the  sixteentii  century,  are 
perhaps  the  most  elegant  compositions  of  this  description  in 
any  language.  Afterwards  such  puerile  ingenuity  toll  into 
disiepute;  and  Dryden,  in  his  Mar^cknoe  (published  1662), 
contemptuously  makes  the  dying  monarch  of  the  realms  H 
nonsense  and  dulness  address  his  son  and  successor  Shad- 
well  >— 

‘ wTttiQt  ukd  ebaoae  (or  Uiy  cewasad 

^ant  pMcrAtl  proriim  io  scroatie  Uad' 

The  acrostic,  being  addressed  merely  to  the  eye,  and  con- 
veying no  pleasure  either  Co  the  imagination  or  to  the  ear, 
cannot  of  course  add  to  the  poetical  effect  of  the  linos  which 
it  ornaments — any  more  than  would  tbe  printing  of  the 
initial  letters  in  a differently  coloured  ink.  But  it  is  some- 
times uscftil,  as  an  aid  to  the  mcmoiy,  in  recollecting  such 
verses  as  are  composed  only  to  be  got  by  heart,  for  tbe  sake 
of  the  facts  of  which  they  form  a summary.  Thus,  in  some 
editions  of  the  Latin  dramatist  Plautus,  we  find  prefixed  to 
euch  play  a few  verses  which  contain  at  the  same  time  an 
acrostic  on  its  name  and  a sketch  of  the  plot.  In  this 
case,  the  knowledge  of  the  initial  letter  of  each  line  must 
help  the  memory  to  recover  it,  if  it  should  be  forgotten. 
There  are  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  one  in 
honoor  of  Bacchus  and  the  other  of  Apollo,  which  are  called 
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acrostics,  though  of  a somowhat  peculiar  fashion.  Each 
contains  twent}  -flvc  verses,  of  which  the  first  introduces  the 
subject  of  the  poem,  and  each  of  the  twenty-four  others  con- 
sists of  four  words,  which  are  epithets  of  the  god : all  the 
epithets  in  the  first  line  begin  with  a.  those  in  the  second 
with  )i,  and  so  on.  These  poems,  therefore,  are  merely  acros- 
tics on  the  alphabet,  four  deep.  The  Jews  sometirnes  em- 
ploy a sort  of  acrostic  in  designating  many  of  their  writers. 
T^us  the  commentator  on  Maimonides,  Rabbi  Yoro  Tof  bar 
Abraham,  is  commonly  called  Ritba.  from  tho  initial  letters 
of  the  five  words  composing  his  ftill  title.  (See  this  explained 
in  the  article  entitlea  ‘Literary  Chronology,'  in  tho  Com- 
panion  to  the  Atmanae  for  1 832.)  Tho  initial  syllables  of  the 
versos  of  tho  Psalms  were  anciently  callc<l  acrostics.  The 
following  is  a curious  specimen  of  a Latin  acrostic  : — 
s A T o a 
A R K p o 

T R X 1 T 
O P K a A 
ROTAS 

ACROTE'RION  (in  Architecture),  a Greek  term,  sig- 
nifying ‘the  extremity  of  anything.'  It  is  used  technically 
to  designate  the  statue  or  other  ornament  on  the  summit  or 
upper  angle,  and  is  sometimes  applic<l  also  to  the  similar 
omamenU  over  the  feet,  or  lover  angles,  of  a pediment ; in 
the  latter  case  they  are  all  ineludeJ  under  the  plural  aero- 
teria.  Some  writers  understand  by  this  term  only  the  bases 
or  pedestals  on  which  tho  ocroterial  omamont.4  arc  placed ; 
fur  thi.s  restriction.  howe\er,  there  is  no  good  reason,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  as  it  would  leave  the  ornaments  them- 
selves without  an  appropriate  designation.  It  may,  indeed, 
with  great  propriety  be  used  much  more  extensively  than 
has  bwn  the  custom.  The  /tnial  on  the  apex  of  a spire, 
pinnacle,  or  gable,  in  works  of  pointe<1  architecture,  is 
on  acrotcrioii ; and  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London, 
although  the  pediments  over  the  entrance  fronts  have 
their  acrotcria,  which  are  statues  of  some  of  the  Apostles, 
yet  the  acroterion  of  the  edifice  is  the  cross  which  sur- 
mounts the  grand  central  part  of  the  composition.  This 
terra  is  not  found  in  many  ancient  authors;  we  derive  it 
firom  Vitruvius,  who  uses  it  in  the  plural  sense  above- 
mentioned.  Plutarch,  in  hU  life  of  Cffisar.  makes  use  of  it 
in  tho  singular  number,  and  in  the  purely  architeiiural 
sense  as  we  have  rendered  it. 

ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT.— See  Statute. 

ACT  (in  the  Universities),  An  exercise  to  be  performed 
by  students  before  they  are  admitted  to  their  degrees.  In 
the  University  of  Oxford  it  has  almost  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  in  Dublin  is  a mere  form ; but  at  Cambridge  it  is  still 
preserved  as  a preliminary  test  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  who  aspire  to 
University  honours.  It  is  also  performed  by  candidates  for 
tho  degrees  in  law,  physic,  or  oivinity.  The  student  pro- 
poses certain  questions  connected  with  his  subject  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  schools  (the  place  in  which  acts  are 
kept),  who  thereupon  nominates  other  students  to  oppoM 
them.  The  discussion  is  carried  on  syllogistically  and  in 
Latin,  and  terminates  by  the  presiding  officer  questioning 
the  respondent  or  tho  person  wIm  is  said  to  ‘ keep  the  act, 
and  hLs  opponents,  and  dismissing  them  with  a short  roro- 
pliment  to  each,  in  proportion  to  his  descrt.s. 

The  severest  exercise  of  this  kind  being  that  undergone 
by  candidates  for  the  degrot^  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  with 
honours,  at  Cambridge,  we  will  describe  it  more  particularly. 
Tlie  moderator,  or  examiner  for  the  year,  gives  notice  to  a 
student  that  he  Is  to  keep  an  act ; who  thereupon  writes 
three  questions  which  be  proposes  to  maintain  and  defend. 
The  first  is  always  from  Newton's  Principia;  the  second 
from  any  other  mathematical  subject;  and  the  third  from 
some  metaphysical  or  moral  writer.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  tho  f^rm  in  which  they  are  given  : — 

Recte  staiuit  Neictonusin  Sectioneprimd  libriprimi. 

Recte  statuit  Lagrangius  in  capite  primo  libri  de  theoria 
funrtionum. 

Recti  statuit  Lookius  de  prineipiis  innari>. 

Tlie  above  signifies  that  the  student  intends  to  main- 
tain the  correctness  of  tho  first  section  of  Newton's  Prin- 
eipia,  the  first  chapter  of  Lagrange's  Theory  of  Fus%etions, 
and  the  chapter  of  Locke  on  tho  Human  Understanding 
which  treats  of  innate  principles. 

The  moderator,  on  receiving  these,  nominates  three  stu- 
dents, whose  attainments,  he  thinks,  will  enable  them  to 
propose  arguments  on  the  other  side.  On  the  day  ap- 


pointed, the  moderator  having  taken  his  chair,  the  respon- 
dent reads  a Latin  thesis,  usually  on  the  third  subject  ,*  after 
which  the  opponents,  in  succession,  propose  their  arguments 
against  the  several  subjects,  which,  or  course  are  usually 
ingenioQs  frUacies.  If  the  respondent  can  answer  them,  be 
do<»  so ; if  not.  the  moderator  endeavours,  by  questioning 
him,  to  find  from  what  defect  in  his  knowledge  of  the  sul^ 
ject  this*arises.  As  each  opponent  is  dismis^  he  is  al>o 
questioned  the  moderator,  as  above  stated. 

llje  chief  purpose  of  an  act  now-a-davs  is  to  gH 
8 sort  of  notion  of  the  qualifications  of  tlie  candi- 
dates, os  the  examination  is  proportioned  in  severity 
to  their  supposed  capacities.  In  older  times,  an  act 
was  a yeTy  important  feature  in  obtaining  a degree. 

, A proceeding  ot  the  same  kind  U one  of  the  forms 
obseWed  in  admitting  or  * calling  ’ to  the  Scotch 
bar, 

ACT  (in  the  Drama.)  That  portion  of  a play,  which  is 
separated  from  the  rest  by  an  interval,  during  wUch  the 
: st^e  is  left  empt)',  and  the  action  is  supposed  to  proceed 
I unseen  by  the  spectators.  In  the  Greek  drama  there 
I were  no  acts  : although  in  some  modem  editions,  such  as 
Burton's  Pentatogia,  we  find  Greek  plays  thus  divided, 
j The  language  dues  not  possess  a woM  answering  to  the 
: Latin  and  English  Act.  Among  the  Greeks  tho  stage  was 
I never  left  empty  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
performance:  wKen  the  otht‘r  actors  retired,  those  forming 
the  chorus  still  remained,  and  continued  the  business 
the  play  by  their  songs.  For  these  songs,  it  is  important 
to  observe,  woro  in  general  essential  parte  of  the  drama; 
they  were  not  of  the  nature  of  o piece  of  mu.sic,  or  a dance, 
or  ony  other  extrinsic  representation,  thrown  in  merely  to 
(111  up  a chasm  in  the  at'tion ; they  carried  forward  the 
action  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  dialogue  did. 
For  an  exact  copv  of  tho  form  of  a Greek  drama  in  this  re- 
spert,  the  English  reader  may  bo  referred  to  the  Sampson 
Agonittes  of  Milton.  In  that  play  there  is  no  division  into 
acts ; nor  is  there  any  such  division  in  Buchanan's  two 
Latin  tragedies,  entitled  Jephthes  and  Baptistes,  which  are 
I also  professedly  comiwsed  upon  the  Greek  model.  The 
latter  pool,  wc  may  add,  has  followed  the  same  plan  in  his 
I translations  of  the  Medea  and  the  Aleestis  of  Euripides. 
From  this  constitution  of  the  Greek  drama,  it  naturally 
followed,  that  the  real  duration  of  the  action  of  ony  play 
could  not  well  be  suppose<l  greatly  to  exceed  that  or  its 
theatrical  representation.  In  other  words,  what  has  been 
called  the  Unity  of  Tune  became  a principle  almost  in- 
voriably  observed  in  every  dramatic  composition.  On  the 
Roman  stage  there  was  no  chorus,  and  the  play  was 
divided  into  acts,  as  on  our  own.  But,  although  Plautus 
has  frequently  in  his  comedies  supposed  a considerable 
portion  of  time  to  pass  between  the  close  of  one  act  and 
the  opening  of  another,  tho  most  famous  of  the  Latin  drama- 
tists, Terence,  has  not  availed  himself  of  this  liberty,  but  has 
adhered  closely  to  the  practice  of  his  Grecian  models,  in  not 
permitting  the  inter>'al  between  the  acts  to  form  more  than 
a veiy  short  interruption  of  the  progress  of  the  story.  By 
modem  dramatists,  however,  the  practice  of  dividing  a play 
into  arts  has  generally  been  taken  advantage  of  to  extend 
the  time  of  the  story  greatly  beyond  tho  space  to  which 
it  was  necessary  to  confine  it  on  the  Greek  stafra.  Each  act. 
in  fat^,  is  now  what  the  Greeks  would  have  called  a separate 
drama,  except  that  it  does  not  contain  a complete  plot ; and  the 
whole  play  may  be  compared  to  those  Trilogies  of  the  Greeks, 
in  which  three  dramas,  representing  so  many  successive 
separate  parts  nf  the  same  history,  flowed  one  another  in 
one  theatrical  exhibition.  Perhaps  it  was  this  consideration 
which  made  the  Romans  call  each  of  the  separate  portions  in 
question  an  Act  or  Aci^;  for  that  word  is  exactly  a trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  ipaua,  which  was  used  to  designate  an 
entire  play.  The  terra,  thcrefiire.  may  bo  taken  as  in  its 
original  and  proper  sense,  denoting  a distinct,  and,  to  a cer 
tain  extent,  independent  theatrical  action  or  picture,  although 
capable  also  of  being  introduced  as  one  of  a series  of  such 
pictures,  united  by  some  common  subject.  And  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  Shakspeare  must  be  understood  to  mean,  when, 
in  the  famous  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jaques 
in  As  you  like  it,  comparing  the  world  to  a stage,  be  goes  on 
to  say.  ‘ One  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parte,  his  acts 
being  se^'en  ages.*  The  infant,  the  school-boy,  &c.,  are  aets, 
only  in  the  sense  of  being  so  many  separate  pictures  or  ex 
hibitions  of  human  life,  each  complete  In  itself,  although 
following  each  other  according  to  a natural  order  of  succes- 
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s*MD.  like  the  nets  of  a play.  Viewed  in  thU  li^ht,  it  will  be 
peredN'edytbat  the  division  into  acts,  is  really  that  dlndnction 
of  the  modem  drama  which  more  than  anvthingelse  gives 
to  it  its  peculiar  character.  Dr.  Johnson  has  ohacned,  in 
modem  plays,  * The  time  required  by  the  fable  elapsoB,  for 
the  most  part,  between  the  acts ; for  of  so  much  of  the  action 
as  is  represented,  the  real  and  poetical  duration  is  the  same. 
.....  The  drama  exhibits  successive  imitations  of  suc- 
cessive actions : and  why  may  not  the  second  imitation 
represent  an  action  that  happened  years  after  the  first,  if  it 
be  so  connected  with  it,  that  nothing  but  time  can  he  sup- 
posed to  mter>’ene.  Time  is,  of  alt  inodes  of  existence, 
most  obsequious  to  the  imagination  ; a lapse  of  years  is  as 
eaj^v  conceived  as  a lapse  of  hours.* — Pre/.  to  ShaMspeare. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  although  the  French  dra- 
matic writers  have  adhered  to  the  principle  of  leaving  the 
stage  empty  only  at  the  end  of  an  act,  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish have  followed  a different  practice.  In  Shakspeare  par- 
ticularlv,  every  successive  scene  uniformly  presents  a new 
set  of  ckararters,  and  most  commonly  a change  of  place  also. 
He  reiely  interrupts  the  action,  however,  for  any  consider- 
able space,  except  during  the  inter\*al  between  two  acts ; 
but  here  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pa.sa  over  any  length  of  time 
be  may  find  convenient.  In  the  Wintrr*s  TaU,  Perditn, 
who  was  a new-bom  infant  at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  is 
erown-up  a young  woman  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  In 
thi«  instance,  indeed,  the  dramatist  intn^uces  Time  to  ex- 
plain and  apologue  fiir  the  licence  he  had  taken  to 
— ■ SUdp 

O'rr  pixtccD  yean,  and  leave  th«  th  untried 

Of  that  «ld«  ga}>.' 

Time  is  here  said  to  appear  ' os  Chorus and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Henrj  V.,  Chorus  is  also  bruugltt  forward  to  reauest 
the  audience  to  allow  their  thoughts  in  the  course  or  the 
representation  to  pass  from  one  plat'C  to  another — 

' Jumping  o>r  lime* ; 

Tarmng  tbe  arconpliihmrnt  of  many  year* 

Into  as  hour-gUiM.' 

Neither  of  these  personages,  however,  performs  exactly  the 
office  of  the  ancient  cliorus. 

We  may  odd,  that  the  old  English  Mysteries  and  Mo- 
ralities, the  first  produce  of  our  national  dramatic  genius, 
were  long  destitute  of  any  division  cither  into  scenes  or  acts. 
This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  Parfre's  Mystery  entitled 
{ Day,  or  the  KiUing  of  the  Children  of  Israel, 

aritten  in  1512,  and  first  printed  in  Hawkins's  Ory^n  if  the 
English  Drama.  In  this  performance  there  are  not  even  any 
suge-directions.  The  Morality  of  Eeery  Man,  printed  early 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  tlut  of  Hycke  ^orTier  of 
the  same  age,  arc,  in  like  manner,  without  either  stage-direc- 
tions or  any  division  into  acts  or  scenes.  In  the  Morality  of 
DtUy  Juventus,  again,  which  was  published  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI..  there  are  stage-directions,  but  still  no  mention 
of  acts  or  scenes.  The  earliest  of  the  Moralities  which 
i^ume  the  regular  dramatic  shape  arc  not  more  ancient 
than  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Moralities 
continued  tohe  both  printed  and  acted  long  after  this  date. 
IVV  may  mention,  among  others  which  appeared  after  Eliza- 
came  to  the  throne,  Skelton's  Life  and  Repentance  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  1567;  The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science, 
1570  ; TIte  Conflict  of  Conscience,  1581  : The  Three  Lords 
if  Ixmdon,  1590 ; &c.  Even  Mysteries  were  performed  in 
the  reign  of  Mary'.  Nay  the  Chester  Mysteries  were  per- 
i>rtned  in  the  year  1574.  Down  to  this  time  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  scene  never  was  change<l  from  tha 
Iteginning  to  the  end  of  any  stoge-spectaclc.  As  for  the 
Moralities,  they  were  acted  even  in  tlie  reign  of  James  1., 
snd  they  are  enumerated  under  the  name  of  ‘ Morals'  in  tlie 
lK«nce  granted  to  the  company  of  which  Shakspeare  was  a 
member  in  1603.  But  even  several  of  our  early  tragedies 
and  comedies,  down  to  an  era  subsequent  to  this,  were  without 
any  division  into  either  scenes  or  acts.  Tliere  is  no  such 
dimion  in  Preston's  Cambises,  the  play  to  which  Shak- 
spearc  is  supposed  to  allude  in  Henry  V.,  and  which  the 
author  entitles  A lamentable  Tragedy  mixed  full  f pleasant 
Mirth,  printed  in  1561  ; nor  in  Peele's  David  and  Bethsabe, 
which  appeared  in  1579.  In  the  tragedy  of  ;So/imun  and 
Perseda,  1599  (supposed  to  be  by  Kyd),  there  are  acts,  but 
TMt  scenes  ; but  there  are  neither  one  nor  other  in  Dekker's 
Sattromastix,  or  the  Trussing  of  the  Humorotss  Poet,  nor  in 
the  comedy  of  the  Wily  Belled,  both  of  which  appeared 
afler  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
litter  so  late  as  1623. 

Much  diKussion  has  taken  place  among  tlie  critics  on 


the  reasons  of  the  rule  which  restricts  a regular  dmmatie 
composition  to  the  extent  of  neither  more  nor  less  than 
five  acts ; and  which  Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  has 
laid  down  in  a peremptory  and  «’cll-knnwn  \^ne.  Uproi 
this  subject  the  French  writer.  Marmontel,  has  delivered  a 
very  sensible  judgment : — * The  established  usage  of  distri- 
buting a trai^y  into  five  acts,  neither  stands  upon  such  a 
foundation  as  to  constitute  it  an  essential  law,  nor  is  it  so 
unreasonable  as  to  deseive  to  lie  banishod  from  the  theatre. 
When  the  subject  is  such  as  to  frimish  that  number,  five 
acts  allow  a desirable  extension  to  the  action ; in  that  space 
great  events  find  room  ; great  interests  and  great  characters 
nave  freedom  to  develop  themselves ; the  situations  lead  in 
each  other ; one  incident  announces  the  next ; the  sentiments 
are  introduced  a'ithout  bluntness  or  harsh  collision;  the 
movement  of  the  passions  has  time  to  attain  the  requisite 
acceleration,  and  the  interest  to  grow  to  the  highest  degree 
of  pathos  and  intensity.  It  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  the  attention,  the  illusion,  and  the  emotion,  which  a 
spectacle  of  this  duration  excites,  are  not  too  great  for  the 
audience.  • • • But  the  subject  maybe  naturally sucli, 
as,  not  affording  room  for  more  than  two  or  three  points  of 
repose,  not  to  he  susceptible  of  more  than  the  same  number 
of  situations  striking  enough  to  form  successive  steps  in  tlie 
action.  Must  the  subject  in  that  case  l>o  abandoned,  al- 
though pathetic,  interesting,  and  teeming  with  beauties?  or 
must  it  l>e  overlaid  with  scenes  and  incidents  that  do  not 
roperly  belong  to  it?  By  no  means.  The  action  must 
avc  its  just  extent  given  to  it,  and  no  more.  The  law  of 
nature  must  be  fulloaed,  which  is  superior  to  that  of  art.* — 
[HncycUtpIdie,  Art.  Acte.'] 

ACT  of  FAITH.— [See  Auto  da  Fk'.] 

ACTA  DIURNA  (proceedings  of  the  day)  aos  the 
title  of  a gazette,  to  use  the  nearest  modem  tenn,  drawn  up 
and  published  daily  at  Rome  both  under  the  republic  and  the 
empire.  It  appears  to  have  contained  an  abstract  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  public  asoemblios,  of  the  law  courts,  of 
the  punUnment  of  offenders,  an  account  of  any  public 
buildings  or  other  works  in  progress,  together  with  a list  of 
births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  divorces,  &c.  In  the  very- 
earliest  times  of  Rome  provision  was  made  under  a re- 
ligious sanction  for  the  due  registration  of  birth,  assumption 
of  the  toga  virili*  (or  dress  of  manhood),  and  death,  accom- 
panied by  the  payment  of  a certain  fee  into  the  respective 
treasuries  of  the  goddesses  Juno  Lucina,  Juvenias,  and 
Venus  Isbitina.  From  the  registers  thus  formed  such  ex- 
tracts as  were  imjiortant  might  bo  mado  for  publication. 
The  law  courts  would  furnish  authority  for  the  statement  of 
divorces ; and  in  this  article  of  news  there  was  no  deficiency. 
Not  a gazette  appears,  says  Seneca,  without  its  divorce,  so 
that  our  matrons,  from  constantly  hearing  of  them,  soon 
learn  to  fnlloa’  the  example.  The  due  supply  of  informa- 
tion on  political  and  judicial  affairs  was  to  oe  obtained,  as 
noa*.  by  reporters  (oc/uant).  In  the  celebrated  debate  of 
the  Roman  Senate,  upon  the  punishment  of  those  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  Catilinarian  Conspiracy,  we  find  the 
first  mention  of  sliort-hand  writers,  who  were  specially  em- 
ployed by  Cicero  to  take  down  the  speech  of  his  friend 
Cato ; and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  was  the  only 
speech  of  that  extraordinary*  man  which  still  existed  in  the 
age  of  Plutarch.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this 
fiict,  that  these  reporters  or  any  other  persons  were  at  liberty 
to  publish  an  account  of  any  proceedings  in  the  senate. 
Until  the  first  consulship  of  Julius  Co‘sar  the  senate  was  a 
close  court.  This  great  man,  by  a ludicrously  distorted  view 
of  Roman  history,  has  been  generally  represented  as  the 
destroyer  of  his  country's  Uberties,  and  he  was  doubtless 
prompted  by  motives  of  personal  ambition ; vet  be  no 
sooner  entered  upon  his  office  than  be  made  provision 
for  giving  the  same  publicity  to  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  senate  which  already  existed  for  the  more  popular 
assemblies ; and  this  single  act  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
fatal  blow  which  Ca»ar  gave  to  the  aristocratic  interest. 
[Suetonius.  LifeofJ,  C<ysar,  c.  20.]  Under  the  despotism  at 
Augustus  such  an  institution  was  inconvenient,  and,  there- 
fore, repealed.  The  Acta  of  the  senate,  though,  of  course, 
still  registered,  were  no  longer  published ; and,  as  all  the 
popular  assemblies  wero  now  deprived  of  real  authority,  the 
Acta  Diuma  henceforward  can  have  had  little  political  in- 
terest. Even  in  its  best  days  this  state  gazette  was,  no 
doubt,  an  extremely  meagre  document, — conducted  os  it  was 
on  government  authority,  without  the  advantages  of  compe 
tition,  and  what  is  still  more  important,  without  the  possi 
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biUty  of  extensive  cireuUtion ; for  what  uould  a newspaper  i 
have  been  before  the  art  of  printing  was  diicovered  ? Yet,  j 
with  all  these  dtsadvantaffea,  the  Acta  IHuma  were  often  I 
oonaulted  aiA  upealed  to  hy  the  biihmaotof  alter  times,  u j 
doeumente  of  the  higheit  authority.  [For  a more  minute  j 
account,  see  lipeios  to  his  £rcurtii«  on  the  Annals  of! 
Tacitus,  lib.  v.  c.  4j  I 

ACTA  ERUDITO'RUM.  the  title  of  one  of  the  oldest  | 
and  moat  celebrated  liter^  and  soientifie  journals.  It  began 
to  be  published  at  Leiwig  in  January  16^2,  under  the  con* 
duct  of  the  learned  Otto  Menckd,  one  of  the  professors  of 
the  university,  assisted  by  several  of  his  brother  professors, 
and  especially  by  Carpzov  (Morhof,  Poifkirtoft  i.  I7d.  edit^ 
17i7).  TIm  numbera.  which  were  in  4to.,  appeared  once  a 
On  the  death  of  its  original  editor  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1 707.  the  management  of  the  Journal  was  under- 
taken  by  his  son  John  Burohard  Moncke ; on  wboee  death, 
in  1732,  the  charge  devolved  on  his  son  Frederic  Otto.  The 
property  of  the  work  seems  to  have  remained  to  the  lust  in 
hands  of  the  Mencko  fondly,  or  their  heirs ; but  the 
Utter  editors  were  not  men  of  disbnguished  name.  The  last 
was  Charles  Andrew  Bel,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
university,  who,  after  managing  the  publication  from  1734, 
died  oo  tu  4th  of  April,  1762.  The  volume  for  177fi,  was 
only  pubUsbed  in  that  same  month.  It  was  the  Ust  which 
appeared;  although  the  publisher  inrimateB  his  hope  that 
tM  work  will  regain  its  ancient  reputation,  having  thus  got 
rid  id*  the  editor  who  bad  allowed  it  to  foil  so  sadly  into  arrear, 
a matter,  he  remarks,  oonoeming  which  the  less  that  is  said 
the  better.  The  Acta  Eruditorum  was  Che  tint  critical 
journal  published  in  Latin ; and  it  did  not  confine  itself 
merely  to  reviews  of  books,  but  inserted  also  accounts  of 
icientifle  discoveries,  and  of  the  gencml  progiwss  of  mathe* 
matieal  and  physical  science.  It  was  here  that  LeibniU. 
who  was  a fr^uent  contributor  in  tlie  early  period  of  the 
work,  first  announced  his  method  of  the  differential  calculus. 
In  the  hands  of  its  early  editevs,  it  was  considered  to  he 
admirably  eoodueled ; and  Morhof  congratuUtes  his  coun* 
frynwn  on  having,  in  this  publication,  produced  something 
which  even  commanded  the  approbatira  of  foreigners,  * who 
rarely,'  Iw  is  pleased  to  odd.  * find  anything  done  1^  us  (the 
Qermans)  to  their  tsste.'  He  mentions  a translation  of  the 
Acta  into  French,  which  had  been  undertaken;  but  this 
undertaking  does  not  appear  to  have  proceeded  beyond  the 
first  volume,  which  was  publislied  in  1 2mo.  at  the  league  in 
1685,  under  ttie  tide  of  Ouvraget  de$  Savant,  puUiiz  d 
Lt^)ing.  After  the  first  fifty  vt^mes,  coming  down  to  the 
enu  of  the  year  1711,  the  joum^  took  the  name  of  the 
Nova  Acta,  or  the  New  Acts.  The  first  series,  besides  the 
fifty  regular  volumes,  consists  of  ten  supplementary  volumes, 
one  having  been  published  every  five  yean.  Occasional 
supplements  also  appeared  in  the  coune  of  the  new  series ; 
which,  together  with  several  volumes  of  Indioes.  make  the 
complete  work  amount  to  ll 7 volumes. 

Many  other  journals  established  in  imitation  of  that  of ' 
Leipzig  also  assumed  dio  naaae  of  Acta  ; as,  for  instance,  | 
the  DstfIscAe  (or  (Serman)  Acta  Eruditorum,  begun  to 
be  published  in  8vo.,  at  Leipzig,  in  1712,  and  which  was 
oemtinued  dll  1740,  the  whole  forming  2U  volumes:  the 
Prdnkitcht  Acta  En^ta  et  Curtom,  a journal  of  French 
literature,  publrihed  at  Nurembe^,  from  1726  till  >7.12; 
the  Dentt^  Acta  Littraria,  which  began  at  Leipeig  in 
1^15,  butdid  not  last  above  a year  or  two ; &c.  Unaerthis 
head  also  wo  may  notice  the  English  journal,  endtled  the 
HiUory  of  the  iVorkt  ff  the  Learned,  of  which  the  first 
monthly  number  appeared  at  London,  in  small  4to.,  in 
January  1699,  and  of  which  13  volumes  were  publislied 
under  mat  title,  when  it  was  disrontiniied  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1 7 U . The  same  title,  boaevor,  was  again  adopted  in 
’l737,  by  a periodical  work  which  first  appeared  in  1735. 
under  the  name  <<  the  Litertiry  Magazine,  or  Select  Brihtk 
Librarian.  It  continued  to  fiourish  under  its  new  deeigna* 
don  tfil  the  year  1 74  i,  when  it  dosod  with  the  pubhoadon  of 
its  1 4th  volume.  Thh  publication  is  not  to  Ire  confounded 
with  another  critieal  journal  which  appeared  at  London  in 
ttor,  in  1691,  under  title  of  The  frorke  of  the  Learned, 
by  J.  la  Croee,  a late  editor  of  the  Vnivertal  B^Eothajue. 
It  condmied  only  for  a few  years.  Tlie  CMrirersirf  ^bUo- 
*heqae  was  an  Engtish  transladon,  which  was  published  for 
X short  droe,  of  Clerc's  Bibhoth^que  UmverteLe,  begun 
tt  Amsterdam  in  1686.  There  was  also  a work  called  an 
HieUmeal  Account  cf  Booht  and  Traneaoiimtqfthe  Learned 
World,  which  began  to  be  published  at  fidinbtu^  in  Ifimo., 


in  1688.  [Bee  Watt's  Bibliotkeca  Brit.]  The  dtls  Acta 
has  also  sometinies  been  given  to  the  published  Memoirs  ct 
Traasacdons  of  Learned  Sociedes.—  [See  Acaobuy,  tod 
SoetBTYj 

ACTiu'A.  Under  the  name  of  dsr^,  the  Greeks  ds* 
scribed  a medicinal  plant,  which  the  modems  have  a««r. 
tained  to  be  wliat  u now  called  Sambucu$  iAutUu,  [Sw 
Sambucus.]  Liunnus  applied  the  name  to  a genus  of 
perennial  berbaoeous  plants  round  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  the  north  of  Asia,  and  America,  beloDging  to  tb* 
natural  order  Ronunculaoee,  and  only  in  a Jightdem 
resembling  the  species  intended  by  classical  aiuhori.  jhe 
genus  thus  understood  is  known  fr^  all  others  of  the  Ra* 
niinculuB  tribe  by  iU  anthers  being  turned  inwards,  so  that 
when  they  burst,  the  polbn  may  immediately  fall  upon  the 
sdgma,  while  its  flowers  have  only  four  sepals  and  four 
petals.  All  the  species  hai  e their  leaves  in  many  broad 
divisions,  and  their  bkreaoms  arranged  in  tall,  bnuched 
panicles;  these  are  followed  by  little  tleshy,  hary-likofraiu, 
of  a black,  or  white,  or  red  colour.  The  properties  of  all  tlu 
species  are  nauseous  and  deleterious,  as  might  be  expsetsd 
fruQ  their  affinity  to  tire  poisonous  Aconite. 

One  species,  Acteea  epKOta,  a common  Europoeo  plsat,  U 
found  in  mountainous  limesiooe  tracts ; and  in  Yorkshiis 
it  is  often  called  Black  baneberriee,  and  also  Herb  Chris* 
topher.  It  has  purplish*blaek  juicy  fruits,  which  would 
be  dangerous  from  their  tempting  appearance,  if  the  fotid 
odour  of  the  leaves  did  not  prevent  their  being  touched. 

Another  species,  the  A.  a North  American 

plant,  derives  its  name  from  the  belief  that  its  fotid  Icavei 
have  the  jxiwer  of  driving  away  bun. 

ACTI'NIA,  a genus  of  animaJs  belonging  to  the  sea 
nettles  {Acalephce,  Cuvier),  and  distinguished  by  the  fbnn 
of  their  body,  which  is  simple,  cvlindncal,  soft,  fleshy,  end 
susceptible  of  contraction  and  dilatation.  The  same  aper- 
ture, which  serves  for  the  mouth  and  the  vent,  is  terminal, 
and  margined  with  one  or  more  rows  of  tentocula.  These 
can  be  fiuded  down  into  the  aperture,  and  oooeeakd  under 
the  outer  envelope.  When  th^  are  exteodad,  they  give  the 
animal  the  appearance  of  a ffower,  increased  by  & lively 
ooknn  with  wnich  they  are  adom^***-a  circumstance  that 
has  given  rise  to  the  populsr  names  of  animal JhwerttaAma 
anemomee,  usually  applied  to  the  various  speciea  of  <k7mu. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  genus  was  very  eersfoUy 
inwestigated  by  Dr.  Spix,  a Bavarian  naturalist,  well  known 
bT  his  travels  in  Brazil.  Dr.  Spix  found  in  thoM  animals  sn 
auiiienCaTy  cavity,  ending  in  a single  aperture,  weiy  large  at 
the  lower  end,  and  so  elastic  and  contractile,  that  H could 
easily  be  tum^  inside  out.  The  cavity  is  earrooiided  with 
fiat  muscles,  running  lengthwiM  and  parallel.  He  sbo 
described  a aeries  of  nervous  gonglui,  givmg  «r 

bnmebes;  bat  no  one  has  smee  b^n  able  to  demonslTSte 
their  existenoa. 

The  e»  organ  (seartum)  in  a female  was  found  to  be 
filled  wi&  small  eggs,  and  wta  eomposed  of  three  or  fou 
tubes,  cylindrical,  cohering,  and  forming  by  their  unioo  s 
sort  of  egg  tube  (ooidneteu),  which  open^  into  the  atumseli. 
These  tubes  communicate  with  the  tentocula  in  socli  ■ 
manner  that  the  ^rs  may  either  make  their  exit  tluWh 
them,  or  through  the  mouth.  [These  details,  os  will  m 
prtMtttly  shown,  have  not  been  fully  borne  out  by  the 
investigations  of  later  obaervers.] 

Baron  Cuvier  describee  the  parts  in  question  as  a rather 
nompiknted  and  obscure  oigimization  between  the  uiner 
cavity  and  the  outer  skin,  oonsuting  chiefly  of  vertic^  aad 
fibrous  plates  {Jbuillete),  to  which  me  egg  organs  attwre, 
nmiltf  to  threads  very  much  twisted.  The  ntteiwats  betwen 
theae  pittes  oommunioate  with  the  tenteeula ; and  It  fiatbar 
appears  that  water  can  enter  and  osoape  through  the  minuls 
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of  tb«8e  around  tho  mouth;  at  laaat,  the  aniinal 
cu  dttuea  aqiiin  out  watar. 

Roeent  researches  hay«  done  much  to  elucidate  the  stme- 
>un  of  the  heliwthoid  pol^ifera.  In  pirtiedar,  we  roar 
^ttoQ  the  reeearchca  of  *T«i]e,  Af^aseiz,  Siebold,  Hollara, 
Ihoa,  Burnett,  a^  Cobbold,  the  general  result  of  whose 

X«i  may  fitated  as  follows 

stomach  is  fonned  in  the  young  state  by  an  inTolu- 
bflc  of  the  interment  of  the  ovum,  after  the  alia  bare  di»> 
Hl^ared,  at  wuch  time  also  the  tentacula  and  membranous 


asfvta  are  developed.  In  the  adult  aoCinja,  there  is  a small 
Offing  at  the  oase  of  the  stomach,  whiuh  communkatea 
with  the  general  cerity  of  the  body  and  interseptal  chambers. 
Aecordiog  to  HoUard,  the  leaf-like  lamina  or  septa  are  not 
all  of  eq^ual  breadth,  but  are  alternataly  broad  and  narrow ; 
Mr.  Teak  has  also  shown,  that  but  very  few  of  them  are 
prolonged  and  attached  to  the  atoma^  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  their  inner  border. 

The  inte^iaentaiy  system  exhilats  the  ordinary  etnthe- 
Ihnn,  but  in  addition,*  derelops  a number  of  small  and 
remarkable  bodies,  known  as  the  stinging  organs,  which  are 
so  largely  develop^  in  the  true  acHle|)hn  or  jelly-ilshea. 
These  bodies,  examined  microscopically,  appear  to  be  cylin- 
drical, fiieifonQ  or  elub-aliaped  cells,  which  contain  in  their 
interior  a slender  thread  or  lilament,  spirally  twisted.  Their 
presence  has  given  rise  to  much  misunderstanding,  owing 
to  their  having  been  confounded  with  the  muscular  tissues 
lying  immediately  beneath.  When  any  stimulus  is  applied 
to  the  integument,  the  spiral  filament  is  suddenly  uncoiled, 
and  darted  forth;  and  it  is  its  adhesiveneM  when  applied  to 
the  hand  that  gives  rise  to  the  perulisr  nettling  sensation,  so 
fiimiliar  to  all  who  have  studiea  the  habits  of  &ia  interestiiy 
group  of  animals. 

The  thread  cells  in  question  were  first  discovered  by 
Wagner,  who  confoundM  them  with  the  spermaUwoa  of 
the  same  polype,  and  which  they  somewhat  resemble.  The 
latest  inquiriee  on  this  specialty  are  those  of  Agaasii  and 
Dr.  Burnett ; thev  have  stiown  that  in  some  instancca  t^ 
thread  or  lasso-cefls  are  of  a most  complicated  structure— 
the  surface  of  the  filaments  being  ooverra  with  minute  dlia 
or  barblca,  arranged  in  a suiral  manner  around  the  filament 
or  project.  We  must  here  refer  the  reader  for  furtW 
details  on  this  score  to  Agassia's  Memoir  on  Astraitffia  Dmna^ 
just  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  ‘ Smithsonian  Contri- 
ontioru  to  Knowledge.’  In  reference  to  the  organs  of  repro- 
ductMQ,  the  observations  of  Teale  and  Dana  are  worthy  of 
notice.  According  to  the  former,  the  ovaries  of  actinia  num- 
ber about  900,  ana  each  of  them  consists  of  several  horitontal 
plaits,  which  are  made  up  of  a membrane  folded  on  itself, 
and  Miclosing  the  ova  in  its  intarior.  The  teatca,  wbieh  am 
recognised  by  their  contained  spermatosoa,  are  placed  eleee 
beside  the  ovaria,  and  present  the  characteristic  ot  vermiform 
tttbuli ; thev  are  muen  contorted,  and  supported  by  a man- 
branotts  fold  or  mceenterr.  These  latter  proceseas  are 
commonly  seen  projecting  m>m  the  bodies  of  actiniw  aftar 
they  have  been  torn  or  rudely  detached  from  the  rocka. 

The  young  polyps  first  appear  in  the  form  of  ciliated  ova ; 
they  escape  into  the  ovarian  chambers;  there  they  beoeoie 
fertilised,  and  ultimately  make  their  exit  by  the  stomach 
and  mouth,  lliis  last-mentioned  fact  was  first  asoeitaioed 
by  Spix,  and  it  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  kto  ^ 
J.  G.  Dalyell,  Dr.  Cobbold,  and  several  other  observers. 
When  the  young  have  attained  the  oonditioo  of  coropleWy 
tentaculated  pofvpee,  they  very  much  resemble  in  the^ 
appearance  and  behaviour  the  ordinary  Hydra ; they  have 
bew  obeerved  to  move  about  by  means  of  the  tcntacula,  and 
having  selected  a favourable  spot,  to  attach  themselves  by  the 
base,  and  in  this  way  they  become  more  or  leas  permanently 
fixed  for  life,  deriving  their  nourishment  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  parent  actinia. 

A strong  light  incommodes  the  eerinsa,  noise  starUcB 
them,  they  are  affected  by  odoure,  and  fresh  water  oaiwee 
them  to  die.  These  various  feelings  originate  in  their  great 
irritability,  which  appears  to  increase  according  to  their  suf- 
ferings. They  can  support  a temperature  asJow  as  45%  and 
up  to  140”,  Fahr. ; but  Myond  these  extremes  they  perish. 
They  arc  often  left  exposM  to  the  air  during  spring-tidm: 
but  in  such  cases  tb^  always  retain  a great  quantity  of 
water,  which  they  squirt  out  with  force  when  molested. 

These  singular  creatures  have  a power  of  reproduction 
equal  to  that  so  well  known  in  the  fresh-water  polypus. 
{Polypus  rirtdts,  Bony.)  They  may  be  cut  perpennicularly 
or  across,  and  each  cutting  will  give  origin  to  a new  animal. 
According  to  Dalyell,  a natural  proceas  of  .self-fission  obtains 
in  Actinea  toeeratOy  and  sometimes  the  base  of  the  old  animal 
is  dissevered,  a portion  remaining  attached  to  the  rock, 
where  it  continues  to  live,  increasing  in  size,  becoming  more 
and  more  rounded,  while,  in  a short  time,  a mouth,  stomach, 
and  tentacula  are  formed,  presenting,  to  tlie  surprise  of  the 
ob.-«errer,  a complete  actinia.  At  length,  the  side  portions 
of  this  base  give  out  globules,  which  are  detached,  fix  them 
selves  upon  adjacent  rocks,  where  they  grow,  and  produce  a 
sew  colony  like  the  parent  animal. 
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Tb«  actinia  feed  upon  medusa,  and  otlier  small  crusta* 
C90US  and  molluscous  animals  and  fishes,  which  they  seize 
with  their  tentacula,  and  afierwards  disgorge  what  they 
cannot  digest.  They  are  found  in  every  sea,  some  sus- 
pended from  the  vaults  of  sub-marine  reefs,  others  covering 
the  more  exposed  sides  of  rocks  with  a sort  of  llower-like 
tapestry,  and  some  confining  themselves  to  the  smooth 
sands,  on  the  surface  of  which  they  spread  out  their  tenta- 
cula,  and  even  withdraw  under  the  sand  when  danger 
threatens.  Each  species,  indeed,  generally  selects  a pecu- 
liar haunt.  With  the  exception  of  tho  green  species  {Acti- 
nia viridis,  Forskal),  none  of  them  sting  when  touched  in 
the  manner  of  the  medusa. 

Many  of  the  species  are  used  os  food  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, on  whose  coasts  they  are  more  numerous  than  in 
colder  climates.  Of  those  found  in  a submarine  rock-basin 
at  Barbedoes,  wo  have  a curious  account  by  Hughes,  in  his 
Natural  History  of  the  Island. 

* In  the  middle  of  the  basin,'  he  says,  * there  is  a fixed 
itono  or  rock,  which  is  always  under  a'ater.  Round  its 
aides,  at  diflTerent  depths,  seldom  exceeding  eighteen  inches, 
are  seen,  at  all  tiroes  of  the  year,  issuing  out  of  little  holes, 
certain  substances  that  have  the  appearance  of  fine  radiated 
flowers,  of  a pale  yellow,  or  a bright  straw  colour,  slightly 
tinged  with  green,  haying  a circular  border  of  thick-set 
petals,  about  tho  size  of,  and  much  resembling,  those  of  a 
single  garden  mangold,  except  that  the  whole  of  this  seem- 
ing flower  is  narrower  at  the  discus,  or  setting  on  of  the 
leaves,  than  any  flower  of  that  kind. 

' I have  attempted  to  pluck  one  of  these  from  the  rock,  to 
which  they  are  ^ways  fixed;  but  ne>'er  could  effect  it:  as 
soon  as  my  fingers  came  within  two  or  three  inches  of  it, 
it  would  immediately  contract  close  together  its  yellow 
border,  and  shrink  back  into  the  hole  of  tho  rock ; but,  if 
(eft  undisturbed  for  about  four  minutes,  it  would  come  gra- 
dually in  sight,  expanding,  though  at  first  very  cautiously, 
its  seeming  leaves,  till  at  last  it  appeared  in  its  former  bloom. 
However,  it  would  again  recoil,  with  a surprising  quickn^ 
when  1 came  within  a little  distance  of  it  Having  tried 
the  same  experiment,  by  attempting  to  touch  it  with  my 
cane  and  a small  slender  rod.  the  effect  was  the  same. 

* Though  I could  not  by  any  means  contrive  to  take  or 
pluck  one  of  these  animals  entire,  yet  I once  cut  off  (with 
a knife  which  1 had  held  for  a long  time  out  of  sight  near 
the  mouth  of  a bole  out  of  which  one  nf  these  animals 
appeared)  two  of  these  seeming  leaves.  These,  when  out 
of  tho  water,  retained  their  shape  and  colour ; but  being 
compoeed  of  a membranc-like  substance,  surprisingly  thin, 
it  soon  shrivelled  up  and  decayed.  Many  people  coming  to 
see  these  strange  creatures,  and  occasioning  some  inconve- 
nience to  a person  through  whose  grounds  they  were  obliged 
to  pass,  he  resolved  to  destroy  the  objects  of  their  curiosity, 
an^  that  he  might  do  so  effectually,  caused  all  the  holes  out 
of  which  they  appeorcfl  to  be  carefully  bored  trod  drilled  with 
an  iron  instrument,  so  that  wo  cannot  suppose  but  their 
bodies  must  have  been  entirely  crushed  to  a pmp ; nevcrthc- 
leso.  they  speared  in  a few  weeks  from  the  very  same  places.' 

Twenty-five  species  of  actinia  have  been  dcscrihra,  but 
many  of  them  not  with  sufficient  distinctness,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable many  more  will  be  ultimately  a.scortained.  The  fol- 
lowing are  not  uncommon  : — 

The  leathery  animal-flower  {Actinia  senilu,  Gmelin), 


which  is  three  mehes  broad,  with  a leathery,  unequal  enve- 
lope of  an  orange  colour ; the  tentocula  in  two  range,  uauallv 
marked  with  a rose-coloured  ring.  Its  abode  is  usually  in 
the  sand 

The  purple  animal-flower  {Actinia  equina^  Dicquemire), 
which  has  a soft  skin,  finely  striated,  usually  of  a beautify 
purple,  often  clouded  with  green.  Tlie  tentacula,  to  tbe 
number  of  a hundred,  vary  much  in  colour.  Wlien  the  tide 
retires,  this  species  may  be  seen  ornamenting  the  aea-roclu 
with  its  beautiful  colours—*  purple,  violet,  blue,  pink,  yellov. 
and  green,  like  so  many  flowers,'  says  M.  Lamouroux,  ‘ m t 
meam>w. 


Fig.  7. 


Purple  aDiniBl  flower  (A.  c<iuioa). 

The  white  animal-flower  {Actinia  plumota,  Cmier)  n 
four  or  more  inches  broad,  of  a wliite  colour ; the  ma^»  of 
the  mouth  expanded  into  ]<»bcs,  all  furnished  with  innu- 
merable tentacula.  There  is  an  inner  row  of  these,  still 
larger. 


While  animal  flourr  (.%.  plamoaa). 

The  brown  animal-flower  {Actinia  effeeta)  is  of  a clw 
brown,  radiated  lengthwise  with  white,  and  of  a longish 
shape,  often  contract  at  the  base.  The  skin  is  glisteninfr: 
the  tentacula  numerous.  IVhcn  it  contracts  itself  there 
frequently  i.ssuc  from  the  mouth  long  filaments,  which  cotoe 
from  the  egg  organs  {ovaria).  It  attaches  itself  chiefly  to 
shells,  and  is  very  common  in  tbe  Mediterranean. 

The  carnation  animal-flower  {Actinia  Jordaica,  Linn«u>) 
has  very  numerous  tentacula,  which  are  of  a flcep  crimsori, 
and,  when  expanded,  give  the  animal  tho  appearance  of  s 
fine  double  carnation.  Tbe  inhabitants  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  particularly  the  Italians,  esteem  this  species 
as  very  delicate  for  the  table 

Dr.  Ruppel  subsequently  divided  from  the  other  orfiWo 
those  whose  tentaeula  are  bronrhed  {Thalasnaniha,  Riippcll, 
and  those  whose  tentacula  arc  so  short  as  to  be  scarcely 
obvious  {DueoiomOf  Ruppel). 
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ACTI'NOLITB,  a erystallized  mineral  of  a green  colour, 
a nhety  of  hornblende,  found  in  primary  stratified  rocks, 
^ occasionally  in  trap-rocks.  The  name  is  derived  from 
^iv  (oeijn),  a ray  of  light,  and  X/dov  {hthot\  a stone,  from 
the  cn'stals  being  arranged  in  the  form  of  rays. 

ACTION  (in  law)  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  a 
man  seeks  to  recover,  through  iho  inter>  ention  of  the  law 
that  which  is  legally  due  to  him  : it  has  been  defined  by 
some  ancient  writers  to  be  * a lawful  demand  of  one's  right 
and  by  others,  * the  right  of  a man  to  prosecute  by  a ju^- 
rial  proceeding  that  which  is  his  due.'  The  f^nei^  object 
of  actions  is  to  put  a party  into  possession  of  a right  of  which 
he  has  been  u\)uriously  deprived  by  another.  This  may  be 
effected,  where  lands  or  goods  arc  wrongfully  withheld,  by 
the  actual  delivery  of  them  to  the  legal  proprietor ; but  in 
the  case  of  assaults,  slander,  breaches  of  contract,  or  other 
personal  wrongs,  the  only  possible  remedy  is  to  award 
to  the  sufferer  a pecuniary  compensation  for  the  injury 
he  has  sastoined.  By  the  law  of  England,  certain  spe- 
cific forms  are  appointed  in  which  legal  remedies  are  to 
be  enforced  in  the  infinite  varied  of  disputes  and  contro> 
venies  arising  between  individuals.  The  various  modes  and 
instruments  ^ a hich  those  remedies  are  pursued  and  ob- ' 
tained  are,  in  popular  language,  called  actions  or  suits. 
The  tenn  * Hciion  is  usually  up|4ied  in  the  Engli^  courts 
to  litigation  in  the  Courts  of^  Common  Law  os  distinguished 
from  Courts  of  Equity,  where  the  term  ‘suit'  is  used. 

Actions  in  England  are  usually  divided  into  three  kinds, 
according  to  the  subjects  of  them— namely,  real,  personal, 
and  mixed. 

Beal  actions  are  so  called  because  they  excluaiT^  refer 
to  real  property,  or  subjects  connected  with  land.  Tte  law 
r^ards  this  as  the  highest  kind  of  property,  and  distin- 
gniflbee  it  from  all  other  or  personal  property  by  the  name 
of  real.  Real  actions  are  brought  for  the  recovery  of  lands 
or  teoernents,  rents,  advowsons,  or  other  hereditaments. 
Real  actions  were,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of 
English  law,  of  constant  and  daily  occurrence ; and  our 
aooent  books  of  reports  are  principmly  occupied  with  cases 
in  pleas  of  land,  wnich,  before  the  couutry  nad  attained  to 
commercial  importance,  was  the  most  valuable  and  ordinary 
«ped«a  of  property,  and,  consequently,  the  moat  fruitful 
source  of  litigation.  From  the  nicety  and  inconvenient 
length  of  the  process,  they  are  at  the’  present  day  alinmt 
entirely  discontinued ; and  more  simple  and  expeditious 
modes  of  tiring  titles  to  land  by  mixed  and  persons  actions 
are  generally  introduced. 

Personal  actions  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of 
actions.  It  is  by  them  that  the  innumerable  differences 
respecting  debts,  promises,  and  contracts  are  settled  | and 
that  compensation  i.s  sought  for  personal  insults  and  injuries 
of  almoiSt  every  description,  including  even  .some  of  the  minor 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  which  thus  become  punishable 
both  os  crimes  and  as  civil  injuries. 

}/ijred  actions  partake  of  the  nature  of  both  the  former 
actions,  being  brought  for  the  recovery  of  lands,  and  also 
for  jiersoiifll  damages — either  for  some  injury  done  to  the 
knd,  or  some  other  wrong,  such  as  the  illegid  detention  of 
It  from  the  proper  owner.  The  action  of  waste  ts  a good 
example  of  this ; the  owner  of  the  inheritance  brings  bis 
action  against  the  tenant  for  life  who  has  committed  waste 
'Ki  the  land  by  cutting  down  trees  or  otherwi.se.  In  this 
action,  he  not  only  recovers  the  place  upon  which  the  wa.ste 
was  committed  (which,  if  it  w’ere  the  only  effect,  would 
make  it  a real  action),  but  by  the  statute  of  Gloucester  he  is 
entitled  to  treble  damages  os  a personal  compensation  for  the 
injury  done  to  the  lana ; and  thus  both  kinds  of  action  being 
jomed  together,  give  to  the  compound  the  denomination  of  a 
wtirrd  ai^on. 

The  outline  of  the  general  course  of  proceedings  in  sm 
action  at  law  is  os  follows : — The  injured  person  (called  tlie 
pbintiff)  obtains  a «rit  against  his  adversary  (the  defendant), 
who,  upon  being  taken  by  virtue  of  the  wnt,  pves  bail  in 
order  to  secure  his  appearance  at  the  trial.  When  this  is 
done,  the  plaintiff  makes  a written  statement  or  declaration 
of  the  ground  of  his  action,  and  prays  to  be  restored  to  hia 
rirbt,  or  compensated  for  the  injury  which  be  alleges  him* 
tm  to  have  stistained.  The  defendant  then  pleads— th&t  is, 
answers  the  declaration  by  contradicting  the  allegations 
contained  in  it ; asserting  his  own  right,  or  justifying  his 
conduct:  to  this  the  plaintiff  may  reply;  and  thus  the  poi^ 
bea  may  continue  to  altercate  in  legal  language,  or  sp^al 
pWading,  until  one  or  more  material  questions  of  fact  are 
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di.stinctly  asserted  by  one  party  and  denied  by  the  other. 
These  questions,  which  are  called  the  issues  in  the  cause, 
are  then  to  be  tried  by  the  jury,  who,  af^r  hearing  the 
evidence  of  both  parties,  give  their  verdict  either  for  the 
plaintiff  or  defenuant.  In  pursuance  of  this  verdict,  the 
judgment  is  pronounced  by  the  judges  of  the  court  to  which 
the  proceeding  belongs,  and  the  judgment  is  executed  by  the 
sheriff  or  other  proper  officer.  ITie  issue,  however,  may 
an  issue  m lav,  as  it  is  called— that  is,  an  issue  assuming  or 
admitting  the  fset  as  pleaded,  but  denying  the  legal  conse* 
quence  sought  to  be  put  upon  the  fact.  This  issue  in  law 
is  raised  by  what  is  callea  a demurrer^  or  an  * objection 
to  the  relevancy,'  as  the  Scotch  lawyers  say ; and  it  is  at 
once  argued  before  the  court,  whose  judgment  upon  the 
issue  in  law  or  demurrer  usually  ends  the  litigation.  Until 
I lately,  it  was.  nut  permitted  to  a defendant  both  to  plead  and 
I demur.  He  had  to  make  his  election,  and  in  either  case 
^nal  judgment  was  pronounced.  But  now,  by  the  15  and 
16  Viet.  u.  76,  colled  the  Common  Ijiw  Procedure  Act,  a 
defendant  may  plead  and  demur  nt  the  same  time. 

ACTIUM,  a point  of  land  at  the  entrance  of  the  Am- 
braciot  bay,  now  the  gulf  of  Arte,  which  derives  its  chit  f 
importance  from  the  sea-fight  which  took  place  near  it 
in  the  bay  of  Prevesa.  between  Cmsar  Octavianus,  afterward  > 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  Marcus  Antonius,  n c.  31. 
The  latter  was  completely  defeated,  and  Hod  with  hit 
mistress  Cleopatra,  who  was  present  at  the  engagement, 
into  Egypt. 

The  conqueror,  to  commemorate  his  victory,  beautified  the 
temple  of  Apollo  which  stood  at  Actium.  and  erected  Nico- 
poLis,  or ‘me  city  of  victory,'  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
gulf,  a few  miles  from  the  present  city  of  Prevesa.  In  the 
article  ‘ Acbsa ' we  stated  that  Tacitus  iucludes  Nicopolis  in 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achsea  ; and  of  cours^^ 
Actium  also  would  be  comprised  within  the  same  political 
division.  We  find  it  still  impossible  to  fix  the  northom  limits 
of  Achtea  with  accuracy ; but  we  mav  here  remark  that 
what  we  called  the  Roman  province  of  Bpims  was  probably 
contained  within  the  limits  of  the  extensive  government  of 
Mai  KDOMtA. 

The  exact  site  of  Actium  has  been  a subject  of  dispute, 
some  placing  it  at  La  Punta,  or  Fort  La  Punta,  and  others 
at  Ano,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  plan,  which  is 
taken  from  a recent  »<urvey.  The  plan  shows  only  part 


of  the  gulf  of  Arta  (sec  Arta).  The  name  Azio  would 
appear  to  favour  the  supposition  of  this  point  being  the 
ancient  Actium,  hut  it  is  merely  a Venetian  term,  probably 
given  through  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  locality  of 
Actium.  Strabo  says  that  Actium  is  that  point  which  forms 
one  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  it  U also  clear 
from  what  he  further  says,  that  he  considered  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  to  be  between  i*rcvcsa  and  fort  La  Punta.  He  also 
gives  to  this  passage  a width  of  a little  more  than  four  stadia, 
or  half  a mile,  which  appears  from  the  plan  to  l>c  true  when 
applied  to  the  first  narrow  entranoe,  but  not  to  the  second. 
Anartorium,  a place  about  four  miles  from  the  temple  of 
Apollo  which  stood  at  Actium,  is  described  by  Strabo  as 
‘situated  within  the  bay,'  while  Actium  ‘ makes  the  mouth 
of  the  bay.'  According  to  this  statement  Actium  is  La 
Punta.  and  Cape  Madonna  is  at  or  near  Anactorium.  To 
make  it  still  clearer  to  his  readers,  Strabo.  aRcr  describing 
the  coast  northwards  of  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  comes  to 
the  entrance  itself,  following  the  line  of  coast,  and  this  word 
entrance  can  only  be  applied  to  the  strait  of  La  Punla. 

* Near  the  entrance  on  the  right,'  says  Strabo,  * is  the  sacred 
place  of  Apollo  of  Actium,  an  eminence  with  a temple  on 
it,  and  below,  a plain  with  a grove  of  trees  and  a dock-yard.' 
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This  description  is  said  by  some  to  suit  C.  Madonna  better 
than  La  Punta»  because  Madonna  is  high  and  Punta  lov. 
But  Strabo  says  the  temple  is  on  an  eminence,  and  this 
eminence  some  distance  from  the  sea ; he  does  not  say  that  the 
temple  was  on  an  eminence,  which  eminence  was  on  the  sea. 

Actium  is  a name  derived  from  a Greek  word  acte,  which, 
in  a geo^phiesU  sense,  is  worth  explaining.  An  acte  is  a 

ftiece  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  attached  to  another 
arger  piece  of  land,  but  not  necessarily  by  a narrow  neck. 
Thus,  the  projecting  land  on  which  La  Punta  and  C.  Ma> 
donna  stand  can  both  have  the  name  of  acte.  Hero- 
dotus colls  Asia  Mine:  tself  an  acte  compared  with  the 
whole  of  Asia ; and  Africa  itself  (which  he  believed  to  be 
much  smaller  than  it  is)  an  acte,  projecting  from  the  mass 
of  Asia. 

ACTIVE  MOLECULKS,  in  plants,  art  extremely 
minute,  apparently  spherical,  moving  particles,  found  in  all 
vegetable  matter  when  rubbed  in  pieces  and  examined 
under  very  powerful  microscopes.  In  sue  they  vary  from 
the  Tfirr  to  iiiev  of  on  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  only  to 
be  detected  with  lenses  capable  of  roi^^nifying  ut  least  300 
diameters.  Viewed  under  favourable  circumstances,  im- 
mersed in  water,  and  with  transmitted  light,  they  are  seen 
to  have  a rapid  motion  of  an  oscillating  nature,  so  that  a 
minute  drop  of  the  fluid  in  which  they  swim  seems  to  be 
aa  it  were  aiivo.  In  the  pollen  of  plants  they  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  so  that 
a grain  of  pollen  crushed  in  water  is  one  of  the  best  subjects 
for  the  observer  to  select ; he  will  there  find  the  active  mole* 
cules  mixed  with  \ J‘ovilla  or]  cylindrical  partklee,  of  a larger 
site,  and  equally  in  motion;  the  latter  are  the  spermatic 
granules,  by  the  agency  of  which  the  fertilization  of  plants 
probably  takes  place,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained  under 
the  article  Pollkn.  To  find  the  active  molet'ules  in  other 
parts  of  plants,  it  is  necessary  that  tliey  should  be  crushed 
and  rubbed  in  water  till  it  b^mes  greenish ; a drop  of  the 
oolourml  fluid  will  be  found  to  contain  vast  numbers  of  these 
molecules  moving  about  witli  great  rapidity  and  exhibiting 
every  appearance  of  animal  life.  Curious  as  these  circum- 
stances undoubtedly  are,  it  is  still  more  singular  that  the 
movements  of  the  molecules  do  not  cease  aith  the  life  of  a 
p^t;  on  the  contraiy.  they  have  been  witnessed  by  Dr. 
Brown  even  in  the  fossilized  remains  of  vegetabloa,  and  may 
be  readilv  seen  by  colouring  water  with  tne  dead  vegetable 
matter  cabled  Gamboge,  when  the  molecules  ore  instantly 
set  at  liberty  and  commence  their  motions. 

It  appears  from  these  facts  that  if  plants  are  reduced  to 
their  organic  elements,  they  are  all  composed  of  the  same 
simple  molecular  matter,  in  difierent  states  of  combination  ; 
that  the  huge  mahogany  trees  that  form  our  furniture,  and 
the  humble  Uchen  that  encrusts  our  ancient  buildings,  arc 
alike  composed  of  similar  particles,  which  are  capable  of 
motion  when  at  liberty ; that  they  lose  that  power,  and 
apparently  their  separate  life,  when  they  are  combined  by  the 
irresistible  laws  of  nature  into  other  beings  of  a more  rom- 
pUcatod  structure,  but  still  forming  life  ; that  their  inherent 
vitality  does  not  cease  with  that  of  the  object  into  which  they 
have  been  combined,  but  endures  through  many  ages  even 
when  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth : and.  finally,  that 
their  original  powers  are  restored  to  Utem  the  instant  they  uro 
liberated  from  their  prison. 

It  has  been  ttiuuglil  by  some,  that  tlic  motions  above  do- 
Bcribcd  could  be  accounted  for  by  evaporation,  or  by  the 
unstable  equilibrium  of  the  molecules  in  the  fluid  in  which 
they  are  suspended,  or  by  currents  in  the  fluid,  or  by  a slow 
but  gradual  dissolution  of  the  molecules,  or  by  attractions 
and  repulsions  among  the  molecules  themselves;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  such  hyp<itheses  the  following 
ingenious  experiments  of  Dr.  Brown,  the  great  observer  m 
these  phenomena,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
most  accurate  information  upon  the  subject.  Take  a drop 
of  water  in  which  a small  quantity  of  the  molecules  is  known 
to  be  floating ; mix  it  well,  by  shaking  it  violently,  antong  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  ulmund  oil;  the  water  wUl  then  be 
divided  into  extremely  minute  globules,  each  of  which  will 
be  inclosed  in  a coating  of  oil : if  the  smallest  of  the  globules, 
thus  obtained,  be  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  contain 
two,  or  three,  or  even  one  only  of  the  molecules,  caught,  as 
it  were,  in  a trap,  where  they  may  bo  kept  for  many  weeks 
and  observed.  Under  such  circumstances,  no  alteration 
whatever  can  bo  discovered  in  their  movementa,  which  con- 
tinue the  same  as  before  the  water  in  which  they  float  was 
coated  with  oiL  The  inversion  of  this  experiment  by  mixing  a 


small  quanti^  of  ofl,  in  like  manner,  among  a lai^  quantity 
of  water,  produces  drops  no  bigger  than  the  molecules  them- 
selves ; but  these  drops,  when  mixed  with  the  molecules  and 
I observed  under  precisely  the  same  circumstanocst  exhibited 
I no  movements  whatever. 

‘ For  Airther  inf)rmation  upon  this  subject,  see  Brown's 
Account  qf  Microicopical  Obtervatioru,  made  in  June,  July, 
and  Auenst,  1827. 

ACTON,  JOSEPH,  the  prime  minister  of  the  court  of 
Naples  for  several  years,  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  gentleman 
who  practised  medicine  at  Bensan^on,  in  Franco.  He  was 
bom  in  1737.  He  was  originally  in  the  French  naval  ser- 
vice ; but  subsequently  obtained  tlie  command  of  a frigate 
from  Leopold,  Duke  of  Tuscany.  In  an  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition against  Algiers,  in  1 774.  in  which  the  government  of 
Ti!scany  co  operated  with  that  of  Spain,  Acton  commanded 
the  Tuscan  vessels  ; and  by  his  gallant  conduct  succeeded 
in  saving  three  or  four  thousand  Spanish  soldiers,  who  must 
otherwise  have  perished.  His  goi^  conduct  here  was  the 
cause  of  his  advancement  He  was  recommended  to  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Naplos.  His  intriguing  disposition 
secured  him  the  favour  or  the  king  and  queen  of  Naples ; 
and  he  was  successively  minister  of  the  navy,  of  war,  of 
finance,  and  ultimately  became  prime  minister.  In  his 
policy  he  was  constantly  opposed  to  the  French  party  in 
Italy.  Many  of  the  persecutions  for  political  opinions,  and 
the  violations  of  justice,  wluch  occurred  at  Naples  subse- 
quent to  the  period  of  the  French  invasion,  in  1799,  are 
ascribed  to  the  power  or  the  influence  of  Acton.  Ho  is  said 
to  have  died  in  obscuri^  in  Sicily,  in  1808. 

ACTOR  and  ACTRESS. — [See  Drama.] 

ACTS  OF  SEDERUNT  (in  the  municipal  law  of 
Scutland)  are  statutes  made  by  the  Lords  of  Scasion,  by 
vrirtuo  of  a Scottish  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1540,  em- 
powering them  to  make  such  constitutions  as  they  nay 
think  expedient  for  ordering  the  procedure  and  (unna 
administering  justice.  These  are  called  Acts  of  Sederunt 
because  they  are  made  by  the  Lords  of  Session  titting  in 
judgment 

ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES. — [See  Apostles.] 

ACTUARY,  a word  which,  properly  speaking,  might 
mean  any  registrar  of  a public  body,  but  which  is  gener^y 
used  to  sii^ify  the  manager  of  a joint-stock  company  under 
a board  of  directors,  particularly  of  an  insurance  company : 
whence  it  has  come  to  stand  generally  for  a pereon  tkilM 
in  the  doctrine  of  life  annuities  and  insurancea,  and  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  giving  opinions  upon  cases  of  annuities;  rever- 
sions, &c.  Most  of  those  called  actuaries  combine  both  the 
public  and  private  part  of  the  character. 

An  actuary  combines  with  the  duties  of  a secretary  thosfc 
of  a scientific  adviser  to  the  board  which  gives  liim  his  office, 
in  all  matters  involving  calculation,  on  which  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  moml>ors  of  the  latter  are  not  generally 
competent  to  form  opinions  themselves. 

Tne  name  has  a legal  character  from  its  being  recognUed 
in  the  statute  59  Geo.  III.  c.  126  (or  the  Frienuy  Socictioa' 
Act  of  18l9),whiob  enacts  that  no  justice  of  the  peace  shall 
allow  of  any  tables,  &c.,  to  be  adoptc<I  in  any  Friendly  Society . 
unless  the  same  shall  have  been  approved  by  * two  persons, 
at  the  least,  known  to  be  professional  octuarieo,  or  pertoiu 
ikiUed  in  calculation,' — a definition  much  too  vague  to  be  any 
sufficient  guide.  The  Committee  on  Friendly  Societies  of 
1825  reporteil  tliat  'petty  schoolmasters  or  accountants, 
whose  opinion  upon  the  probability  of  sickness  and  the  dura- 
tion of  life  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,'  liad  been  consulted 
under  this  title,  and  recommended  that  the  actuary  of  the 
National  Debt  Ofiice  should  be  the  only  recognized  authority 
for  the  purposes  above-mentioned  ; in  which  recommendation 
the  Committee  of  1627  joined.  In  the  10  Goo.  IV.  c.  66. 
however,  no  alteration  appears  in  the  law  on  this  puiut. 
Wo  may  further  rocotiun  that,  by  the  Act  of  1819,  n<v 
Friendly  Society  can  be  dissclved,  or  any  division  of  inuuey 
mode  otlierwise  than  in  the  ordiuary  course,  without  the 
certificate  of  two  actuaries,  that  the  interests  of  all  the 
members  have  been  consulted  in  the  proposed  dissolution  or 
payment 

ACU'LEUS,  or  PRICKLE,  in  Botany,  is  a hard,  conical, 
often  curved,  expansion  of  the  bsrk  of  some  filants,  such  as 
I the  rose,  and  is  intendeil  either  for  their  defence  against 
I enemies,  or  to  enable  them  to  hook  themselves  upon  their 
I neighbours,  so  as  to  gain  a more  free  access  to  light  and  air, 
I or  for  other  purposes  unknown  to  us.  The  prickle  is  oom- 
I posed  entirely  of  cellular  tissue,  which  is  at  first  soft  and 
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flnibkt  and  only  acquires  its  bscdnsss  and  rigidity  wban 
old.  In  some  respcoU  it  may  be  compared  to  a hair,  from 
vhicb  it  chiefly  differs  in  iu  large  sise  and  greater  perma> 
neoce.  Care  must  be  taken  by  the  young  ootaoisi  not  to 
coofound  the  prickle  with  the  spine  or  thorn,  which  is  of  a 
totally  different  nature.  [See  Spins.]  They  may  be  die* 
Anguished  by  the  prickle  breaking  readily  from  the  bark, 
leaving  a clean  scar  behind ; while  the  spine  cannot  be  tom 
off  witnoul  rending  through  the  bark  into  the  wood  itself 
Leaves  are  often  metamorphosed  into  spines,  but  never  into 
seuleL  [See  MaTAMOKPHotis  or  Plants.] 
ACUPUNCTURE,  a term  used  to  denote  the  insertioD 
of  a needle  into  the  skin  or  flesh.  Acupuncture  is  an  ope* 
ration  which  baa  been  Img  in  use  in  eastern  countries,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  adopted  tliere  firoro  the  notion 
that  sevo^  diseases  attended  with  severe  pain  arise  ftooi  air 
or  vapor  pent  up  in  the  body,  to  which  a puncture  with  a 
oaedle  affords  an  outlet,  and  thweby  removes  the  malady. 
Europeans  travelling  in  those  countries  several  tiines  wit- 
nessed the  practice,  and  were  struck  wiUi  the  reeults ; but 
other  their  reports  were  not  credited,  or  the  opwatioo  ap- 
peal to  the  physicians  and  surgeons  ol'  Europe  so  unpro- 
aiising,  that  upwards  of  a century  elapsed  after  the  know- 
ledge of  it  was  familiar  to  many  Kuropoaa  practitioners, 
beibre  a single  trial  of  it  was  made.  As  long  back  as  the 
rear  1679,  a medical  oflicer  in  the  Bast  In^a  Company’s 
service  states  that  a guard  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  ap- 
pointed u>  conduct  tlio  English  to  tlio  p^ace,  was  seued  with 
violent  pain  of  the  ahck^eo.  attended  with  wmitiog,  in 
oodiequance  of  having  drank  a quantity  of  iced  water  when 
btateo.  After  trying  in  vam  to  relieve  his  complaint  by 
taking  wine  and  ginger,  and  conceiving  that  his  suffering 
arose  ftom  air  or  vapur  pent  up  in  tlw  walls  of  Uie  abdo- 
meo.  to  which  \Kpor  the  insertion  of  needlea  into  the  ekis 
would  afford  an  exit,  bo  underwent  the  operatiim  of  aeu- 
puncture  in  tlie  presence  of  Uie  narrator,  which  waa  pe^ 
lurmed  in  tlic  following  manner: — He  laid  himself  upon  his 
back,  placed  tlvs  point  of  a needle  upon  his  abdomen,  struck 
tfs  bead  with  a hammer  once  or  twice  to  make  it  peas 
through  the  skin,  turned  it  round  between  the  foreflnger 
and  thumb  till  it  entered  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  and  th^, 
after  about  thirty  respirations,  withdrew  it,  and  preesod 
the  punctures  with  his  Angers,  to  force  out  the  imam- 
aary  vapor.  After  haring  made  four  such  punctures,  lie 
was  ioaCantiy  relieved,  at^  got  well.  Some  years  after* 
varda,  a physician,  who  accompanied  a Dutch  embaasy  to 
Japan,  eoufinued  thia  account,  by  the  statement  that  tlie 
iapaoese  are  in  the  constant  bnbit  of  performing  thia  opera* 
UuD  in  various  disorders  attended  witn  acute  pain,  and  that 
he  himae)/  frequently  witnessed  tbo  instantaneous  cessation 
of  the  paia  as  if  by  cochantment  No  furflier  notice  ap* 
Mars  to  have  been  taken  of  this  mode  of  treatment  tn 
Europe  for  upwards  of  a centup^,  when  it  was  alluded  to  by 
the  celebratM  Vieq-d'Asyr,  in  the  Encyclopddie  M4tbo* 
diqae.  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conmtulating  the  worid 
that  the  ctatements  of  Ten  Rhyne  and  Kmrapfor.  the  phy* 
aciene  who  had  given  the  first  aocoiints  qf  it,  had  not  in- 
duced any  European  phyeician  or  surgeon  to  practice  it  In 
the  year  1810,  however,  some  triab  of  it  were  made  by  Dr. 
Berlioe.  a physician  ef  Paris,  who  found,  or  fancied  be  found, 
a so  e&aeious  a remedy,  that  he  wee  induced  to  employ  it 
very  extensively,  and  many  French  practitioners  imitated 
his  example  with  the  same  apparent  results.  It  has  been 
subsequently  tried  in  England  and  sufficient  experience  of 
It  has  now  been  obtained  to  prove  that  the  operation  itself  is 
stteo<l«Nl  with  little  or  no  pain,  and  that  it  may  be  employ  ed  , 
St  least  with  safety,  if  not  with  advantage. 

There  are  two  coses  in  which  it  seems  likely  to  be  bene- 
QoaL — first,  in  painful  local  affections  unattended  with 
rhange  of  stnirture  in  the  part  diseased,  and  without  local 
nflammation  or  general  foser, — and,  secondly,  in  that 
qiecies  of  dropsy  termed  anasarca,  in  which  the  water  is 
seeumuiatod  in  the  cellt  of  the  cellular  membrane  that  lies 
noiedintely  beneath  the  skin.  It  is  probable  that  all  the 
aam  of  the  first  class  consist  of  disordered  states  of  the 
nerves  of  the  Mrts  affected,  terimically  termed  cases  of 
NauxALoiA.  There  cannot  be  a question  tliat  this  remedy 
has  proved  beneficial  in  eases  of  this  kind  sufliciently 
<foen  to  warrant  the  trial  of  it.  whene\er  these  disor* 
den  do  not  yield  to  the  ordinary  motles  of  treatment, 
and  ondsT  these  eiroumstanoes  there  is  the  greater  rem- 
■on  for  resorting  to  it,  since  the  operation  occasions  no 
psm,  and  since  no  eril  cor,sequence  of  any  kind  has  ever 


baen  known  to  reouU  from  it.  But  if  the  port  affected 
be  inflamed,  and  more  especially  if  then  be  any  degree 
of  febrile  action  in  the  ^atem,  the  acupuncture  of  the 
part  will  certainly  do  no  good,  and  will  very  likely  produce 

mia«.hiaf 

In  anaaaroa  a fow  punoturas  made  with  the  needle  will 
allow  a ready  exit  to  tm  fluid,  which  mav  continue  to  drain 
during  seve^  days  in  succession ; and  when  thia  is  the 
ease,  it  invariably  affords  relief,  and  sometimes  saves,  and 
oftener  prolongs,  life.  ScariAcation  is  a remedy  cf  the 
same  kind  in  ordmary  use,  but  the  inflammation  that  re- 
sults from  this  practice  is  aotnetiines  sev  ere,  and  oecasionally 
runs  into  mortifleatioa.  Acupuncture  is  affirmed  by  many 
wbu  have  made  trial  of  it  to  be  equally  effectual,  and  to 
be  much  loss  apt  to  be  attended  with  these  evil  eense- 
quenoee. 

The  needlee  employed  iu  oriental  oountriee  are  always 
made  of  the  pureet  gold  or  silver;  thoee  of  gold  are 
ferred.and  groat  rare  is  taken  to  obtain  them  well  tempered. 
In  China  their  manulhrture  is  a distinct  occupation,  under- 
stood by  fisw.  and  those  few  are  licensed  by  the  emperor. 
Some  of  these  needles  are  fine,  about  four  inches  in  length, 
with  a spiral  handle,  for  the  purpose  of  moro  easily  turning 
them,  are  kept  by  means  of  a ring,  or  a piece  of  silk 
thread,  in  grooves,  each  capable  of  bolding  one  needle : 
grooves  are  foraed  in  each  sido  of  a hammer,  usually  made 
^ the  polished  horn  of  the  wild  ox.  iv<wy,  ebony,  or  some 
other  bard  wood:  the  hammer  is  rather  lon«*r  than  the 
needle,  and  has  a roandish  head,  emered  on  tnc  side  that 
strikes  with  a piece  of  leather,  and  rendered  heavier  by  a 
little  lead  within,  llie  needles  employed  in  Europe  are  of 
steel  long  and  fine,  and  ftimisheii  either  with  a knob  «f 
sealing-wax  at  tbeir  head,  or,  what  i)i  more  oonvenient,  a 
little  handle  of  ivory  or  wood,  screwing  into  a sheath  for  the 
needle.  They  are  best  introduced  by  a slight  ptcMure.  and 
a semi-rotating  motion,  between  the  thumb  and  furefinger, 
and  withdrawn  with  the  asune  motion.  In  cases  of  neuralgie 
pain  the  needle  should  be  sllowed  to  remain  in  ftmn  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  tn  two  hours.  It  would  eppear.  that  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  a number  of  needles  introduced,  mid 
hastily  withdrasrn.  is  not  as  effectual  as  the  introduction  of 
a single  needle  that  is  allow  ed  to  remain  for  the  space  of  a 
couple  of  hours.  When  the  only  object  is  to  afford  an  exit 
to  the  fluid  collected  in  anasarca,  of  course  the  mere  punc- 
ture is  sofficient ; there  is  no  use  in  allowing  the  needle  to 
remain. 

AD  LIBITUM  (Latin,  or  ad  hb.  in  Music),  at  diterethn, 
at  plmntrt,  denotes  that  the  performer  is  at  liberty  to  pause, 
or  to  mtrodure  any  cadence  or  addition  of  his  own,  according 
to  his  judgment  An  aocompaniment  hi  s^  to  be  od  libitum, 
when  it  is  not  essential,  and  may  be  either  used  or  omitted, 
as  circumstances  may  require,  without  materially  affecting 
the  oomporition. 

ADA^GIO,  in  Music,  an  Italian  ad\-«rb,  signifying  c/otr/p, 
leiturely,  and  used  to  indieate  the  slowest  movement  m 
mtuic : though  some  writers,  and  among  them  Rousseau, 
have  ranked  Largo  aa  a degree  slower;  but  an  examination 
of  the  works  of  thoee  who  were  the  earliest  to  use  both 
terms,  as  well  as  of  the  praetical  interpretation  of  the  best 
and  most  correct  composers,  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the 
error. 

It  is  now;  and  has  long  been,  the  custom  to  point  ottt  the 
quickness  or  slowness,  as  also  the  manner  or  character,  of  a 
piece  of  music,  by  some  Italian  word,  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  composition.  These  are  sometimes  very  inadequate 
to  the  puipose.  and  much  is  commonly  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  perlwmer,  which  but  too  frequently  cannot  very  safely 
lie  relied  on.  Tlie  use  of  the  metronome  [see  MxTaoNOMR], 
or.  indeed,  of  any  other  kind  of  pendulum,  which  is  gaining 
ground  in  spite  of  prejudice,  fixes  the  intention  of  the  com- 
poser as  reirords  roorement,  that  is  to  uy,  quickness  or 
slowness.  With  respect  to  style,  to  the  passion  meant  to  be 
expressed,  much  must  still  depend  on  tbo  taste  and  intel- 
ligence of  those  to  whom  the  execution  of  a work  is  en- 
trusted. 

The  five  principal  terms  denoting  the  degrees  of  motion, 
b^inning  from  the  slowest  and  proceeding  to  the  quickest, 
are — 

Adagio,  very  slow. 

Largo,  slow. 

An£tnte,  a moderate  time. 

AlUgm,  quick. 

Prer/o,  very  quick. 

Pfi 


ADA 


ADA  108 

OtlMr  terms  relatinf?  to  slowneM  or  quickneu.  are  but  modi-  English  Grammar,'  and  he  introduced  it  into  the  school  as 
^cations  of  the  above.  a substitute  for  Ruddiman's  Grammart  which  had  been  for 

The  word  Aditffio  is  also  used  substantively  : thus  we  many  years  the  established  manual.  The  four  under-mas- 
»ay.  an  Adagio  of  Haydn.  ters  resisted  this  innovation,  and  at  last  the  dispute  grew  to 

The  real  knowledge  and  taste  of  a performer  is  l>est  de-  such  a height,  that  it  became  nece&saiA'  fur  the  magistrates, 
veloped  in  his  mode  of  treating  an  Adagio.  What  is  com-  as  patrons  of  the  school,  to  interfore.  I’he  proceedings  which 
.iDonly  called  execution,  or  the  rapid  motion  of  the  fingers,  is  took  place  are  very  fully  detailed  in  Chalmers*  Life  of  Rud- 
purely  mechanical,  and  demands  neither  sensibility  nor  diman  (pp.  91-96,  and  390-403).  From  the  statement  there 
discrimination:  it  is  a kind  of  sleight-of-hand,  which  any  given,  it  appears  that  the  matter  was  first  submitted  to  the 
one  by  dint  of  animal  labour  may  acquire : but  to  give  town-council  by  the  Lord  Provost,  on  the  2d  of  February, 
true  effect  to  a slow  movement,  the  performer  must,  in  addi-  1785.  when  it  was  resolved  to  refer  it  to  the  decision  of  ibc 
tk>n  to  considerable  experience  and  a pretty  extensive  ac-  Principal,  and  two  of  the  Professors  of  the  University.  These 
Quaintance  with  the  best  schools  of  music,  po^ss  strong  learned  arsons  took  due  time  for  deUberation,  and  on  the 
^ling,  roust  play,  or  sing,  with  * the  same  spirit  that  the  ISthofOctoberdrewupareport.recomroendingthatRuddi- 
author  writ,' or  he  will  find  no  willing  hearers.  In  a wonl,  man's  should  be  the  grammar  regularly  used  in  all  the  classes, 
he  will  cither  charm  or  disgust  his  audience : will  shew  that  but  permitting  the  rector  to  introduce  into  his  own  cla&s 
he  either  undorstands  his  art,  or  is  wholly  incapable  of  such  additions  from  the  rival  work  as  he  might  doom  noces- 
attaining  its  highest  object,  namely,  that  of  touching  the  sary  or  proper.  This  decision,  however,  it  would  appear,  did 
heart.  not  settle  tbe  dispute.  On  the  7th  of  November  we  find  the 

ADAM,  the  first  man,  and  progenitor  of  the  human  race,  business  again  brought  before  the  magistrates  by  a remon- 
whom  God  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  on  the  sixth  strance  from  the  under-masteis  against  the  deci^n  of  the 
and  last  day  of  the  creation,  as  related  in  the  first  and  se-  professors,  and  a petition  that  the  old  grammar  alone  should 
oond  chapters  of  Genesis.  The  whole  of  the  authentic  history  Le  tolerated  in  the  scliool.  The  magistrates,  thus  again  ap- 
of  Adam  is  containeil  in  the  first  five  chapters  of  that  book,  pealed  to,  did  not  pronounce  their  judgment  with  predpita- 
His  Krssuf  the  state  of  innocence  and  felicity  which  he  ori-  tion ; but  at  length,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1786.  they  issued 
ginally  enjoyed,  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fdll.  an  explicit  prohibition  against  the  rector's  book,  in  conformity 
It  was  after  this  event,  and  his  expulsion  from  the  Garden  of  to  the  under-roasters'  prayer.  Adam  now  in  his  turn  became 
Eden,  or  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  that  his  eldest  son  Cain  tbe  remonstrant;  but  a letter  which  be  wrote  only  produced 
was  bom.  His  second  son  was  Abel,  and  his  third  Seth,  or  a second  order  from  the  town-council,  on  tbe  29th  of  Novem- 
Sheth,  wlio  was  bom  when  ho  was  a hundred  and  thirty  ber,  repeating  and  confirming  the  former.  After  this  be 
years  old.  But  be  is  also  stated  to  have  had  other  sons  and  no  longer  attempted  to  teach  from  his  own  grammar : and 
daughters,  whose  names  are  not  given.  He  died  at  the  age  although  the  book  has  since  gone  through  several  editions, 
of  nine  hundred  and  thirty,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  it  has  not  supplanted  Ruddiman  to  any  great  extent  in  tbe 
commonly  received  computation,  in  the  year  3074  b^re  the  other  schools  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Adam  also  published  the 
birth  of  ChrUt.  Many  fables  have  boen  invented,  and  idle  following  works  :->In  1 791  a volume  entitled  ‘ Roman  An- 
questions  raised,  by  the  rabbinical  writers  and  others,  re-  tiquities,' which  has  gone  through  several  editions,  and  been 
specting  Adam,  for  which  there  is  no  warrant  whatever  in  translated  into  German,  French,  and  Italian;  in  1794,  a 
Scripture.  The  reader  who  may  be  curious  to  see  some  of  ‘ Summary  of  Geography  and  Histor)*,'  also  several  times 
these  may  consult  tbe  articles  in  Bayle,  and  in  Calraet's  Die-  reprinted ; in  ] 800  a Dictionary  of  Classical  Biography  ; and 
lionary  of  the  Bible.  Tbe  word  Adam  means  *to  be  red,'  in  1805  a Latin  Dictionary,  under  the  title  of  * iJexicoi) 
and  it  is  supposed  that  in  allusion  to  the  signification  of  this  Lingu»  Latinie  Compendiarium,'  being  an  abridgment  of 
Hebrew  verb,  the  earth  out  of  which  Adam  wa.s  made  was  a larger  work,  on  which  he  had  been  long  engaged.  A se- 
called  ‘ Adamah while  others  tliink  that  the  name  * Adam*  cond  edition  of  this  last  was  published  after  the  author’s  death, 
contains  an  allusion  to  the  reddish  colour  of  a healthy  person,  with  very  considerable  alterations,  both  in  tbe  w'ay  of  additioa 
See  the  use  of  the  word  ‘ adorn'  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  \ and  of  curtailment.  Both  this  dictionary  and  the  Roman 
v.  10.  According  to  Ludolf,  in  the  Ethiopic,  means  > Antiquities  have  been  much  used  in  the  schools  of  SooC- 

* beautiful,  elegant,'  &c.:  denoting  man  to  be  the  chief  land.  No  person  filling  a public  situation  was  more  univer- 
work  of  God.  In  the  New  Testament  the  expression,  the  sallv  respected  and  esteem^  in  Scotland  than  Dr.  Adam  in 
New  Adam,  is  frequently  used  to  designate  our  Saviour.  his  latter  days.  His  character  was  one  of  great  manliness ; 

ADAM,  ALE>uVNDER.  LL.D.,  alate  eminent  teacher  so  much  so  as  to  make  him  sometimes  perhaps  indiscreetly 
of  Latin,  who  was  bom  in  June  1741,  at  Coats  of  Burgic,  in  Inld  in  tho  expression  of  whatever  he  felt.  His  political 
the  parish  of  Rafford,  Morayshire.  Thu  station  of  his  pa-  opinions  were  of  a strongly  liberal  complexion  ; ana  he  has 
rents  was  very  humble,  but  the  parish  school  enablcMl  them  been  accused  of  not  scrupling  sometimes  to  pve  them  vent 
to  obtain  for  their  son  tlie  rudiments  of  a good  education,  with  considerable  emphasisin  tlw  presence  of  nis  class.  But 
:it  an  expense  not  beyond  their  scanty  means.  After  such  was  the  general  renrd  which  was  felt  for  him,  that 
liaving  acquired  the  ordinary  knowledge  of  Latin  liere,  young  this  charge  which,  especi^y  at  tbe  time  when  it  was  made, 
Adam  proceeded  m Aberdeen,  in  tho  hope  of  obtaining  one  would  have  seriously  injured  almost  any  other  schoolmaster, 
uf  tho  small  exliibitiuns,  or  bursaries,  which  are  open  for  an-  scarcelv  affected  his  intluence  or  usefulness.  He  was  carried 
uual  competition  at  King's  College,  to  persons  proposing  to  off  by  apoplexy  on  the  18th  of  December.  1809,  in  his  sixty- 
become  students  at  that  seminary.  Inthis  expectaUon,  how-  ninth  year,  and  was  honoured  by  his  fellow-citisens  with  a 
ever,  he  was  disappointed.  He  then  resolved  to  enter  him-  public  funeral.  A memoir  of  his  life  was  published  iu 
self  at  tliu  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  trust  to  his  own  8vo.,  in  1810. 

exertions  and  fortitude  to  enable  liim  to  struggle  through  Of  the  four  works  just  enumerated,  the  most  valuable  end 
the  usual  (Mursc.  This  was  in  the  winter  of  1758.  Hlsdif-  the  liest  known  is  the  treatise  on  Roman  Antiquities.  Few* 
ftcultles  and  privations  while  attending  college  were  Verv  lK>oks  in  so  small  a compass  contain  so  lar^  a mass  of  use- 
great : but  he  was  of  a character  well  fitted  to  contend  with  ful  information,  and  tlic  matter,  multifarious  as  it  is,  is  in 
the  hardships  which  it  was  his  lot  to  cncomiter : and  though  general  well  digested  and  arranged.  The  chief  defect  per- 
hc  was  sometimes  reduced  to  such  destitution  a.s  not  to  know  hups,  and  it  is  one  which  per\-ades  many  parts  of  the  work, 
wliore  to  obtain  a mouthful  of  bread,  be  manfully  persevered  Is  an  inattention  to  the  effects  of  time  in  changing  tbe 
in  bard  study  till  be  goinc<l  the  reputation  of  lieing  one  of  customs  of  the  Romans.  If  the  habits  of  one  people  difler 
the  best  scholars  in  the  university.  His  merits  were  at  length  from  those  of  another,  no  less  distinct  is  the  character  of  tho 
rewarded  by  his  appointment,  in  1761,  to  tlie  office  of  one  uf  same  nation  at  distant  periods  of  its  existence.  WhUe  the 
tho  teachers  in  ^^’atsou's  Hospital,  an  institution  in  Edin-  distribution  of  political  power  and  the  signification  of  political 
burgh  for  the  education  and  support  of  the  suns  of  decayed  terms  vary  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other,  the  whole  face  of 
burgesses.  This  situation  he  held  till  1767,  when  the  ability  private  life  is  changed  by  revolutions  equally  complete, 
and  success  with  which  he  had  di.sftharged  its  duties  caused  Thus,  though  Dr.  Adam  has  collected  a largo  moss  of  facts 
him  to  be  chosen  assistant  to  the  Rector  of  the  High  Scliool,  connected  witli  the  political  institutions  of  Rome,  yet.  not 
the  chief  classical  seminary'  of  the  city-  Finally,  in  1771,  perceiving  how  the  meaning  of  terms  varied  in  the  different 
on  the  death  of  the  rector,  Adam  was  elected  by  the  ma-  ages,  he  has  often  so  arranged  the  passages  extracted  by 
gistrates  as  hU  successor;  and  in  this  honourable  post  he  him  from  Latin  authors  on  mis  subject,  as  entirely  to  mis- 
remained  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  first  years  of  lead  both  himself  and  his  reader.  Indeed,  when  Dr.  Adam 
his  rectorship,  however,  were  somewhat  stonny.  In  1772  bo  wrote,  the  wbold  of  this  department  of  Roman  Antiquities 
published  a little  work,  entitled  ' The  Principles  of  Latin  and  was  one  confused  chaos,  which  has  been  only  reduced 
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igtin  to  order  by  the  extraordinaiy  talent  and  learning  of 
Niebuhr  and  otl^r  writers.  Again,  some  corrections  and 
many  additimia  are  required  in  the  section  on  the  Roman 
year,  Mitieularly  for  the  periods  prior  to  the  Julian  correc-  | 
tioD.  NoUttlocaution,  also, should  be  observed  inreodiog  the 
remarks  on  Roman  money,  a subiect  of  especial  difficult,  in 
which  it  is  often  more  prudent  to  be  satisfied  with  ignorance, 
than  to  adopt  the  ordinary  interpretations.  The  value  and 
names  of  the  Roman  coins  were  constantly  ebangi^,  and 
this  not  consistently.  Secondly,  the  numencal  notation  em- 
ployed by  the  Romans  is  particularlr  liable  to  corruption  in 
the  MSS. ; and,  even  where  the  text  is  not  corrupted,  the 
interpretation  is  uncertain.  Some  other  defective  pam  might 
easily  be  pointed  out.  Yet,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the 
work  was  at  the  time  of  great  value  in  reading  the  history' 
or  the  literature  of  Rome,  and  do(M  credit  to  Dr.  Adam. 
It  ought  not  to  detract  iiom  his  reputation,  that  he  did  not 
snticipate  the  important  discoveries  made  within  the  last 
half  century,  espec^y  by  German  scholars ; and  it  would 
he  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  his  work  could  stand  a com- 
parison with  the  Dictionary*  of  Antiquities,  in  which  Dr. 
^ith  and  a h^d  of  learned  contributors  have  embodied  the 
results  of  recent  research. 

The  treatise  on  Clastical  Biogmnhy  was  intended  chiefly 
for  the  illustration  of  Roman  History,  and  within  these 
limits  was,  for  a conaidemble  time  at  least,  superior  perhaps 
to  any  sirnilar  work  in  the  language ; thougn  it  never,  we 
believe,  poaseesed  a very  extensive  circulation  in  England. 
And  we  may  say*  the  same  of  Dr.  Adam’s  Latin  Dictionary, 
which  was  prevent^  from  superseding  the  octavo  edition 
of  Ainswortn’s  Dictionary,  perhaps  only  by  the  iDconve> 
nient  arrangement  sdoptra  oy  Adam,  who  often  neglects 
the  alpbabetical  order,  to  bring  together  words  etymolc^- 
cslly  connected.  The  summary  of  History  and  Geography, 
patched  by  Dr.  Adam,  has  in  parts  great  merit,  but  it 
»inm  at  much  more  than  can  be  fairly  executed  within 
the  limits.  We  need  only  say  that  it  professes  to  give — 
1st,  A summ^  of  all  histo^,  ancient  and  modem,  Grecian, 
Roman,  Perrian,  English.  French,  German,  Indian,  Ame- 
ncan.  &c.,  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  these 
nations ; 8dly,  The  mythology  of  the  Greeks : 3dly,  The 
reography  of  all  ages  and  all  raimtries,  not  excluding  even 
the  locu  aituations  of  remarkable  cities  ; 4thly,  An  account 
of  the  progress  of  astronomy  and  geography,  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  present  time,  with  a brief  account  of  the 
{^etory  system.  And  not  satisfied  with  all  this,  the  pub- 
lishers ^ve  added  an  extensive  index  of  geography,  and 
thirteen  maps  of  little  vslue.  Bulky  as  the  volume  is,  there 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  room  for  inlormation  of  any  value,  on 
so  many  points.  Like  a map  on  a small  scale  crowded  with 
names,  its  tendency  is  to  confound  rather  than  inform  the 
understanding.  But  when  we  look  at  all  that  Dr.  Adam  did, 
we  can  foiiiy  say  that  no  writer  in  the  British  islands  has  ever 
done  more  to  assist  the  young  student  of  Latin,  or,  what  is 
perhaps  still  more  important,  to  connect  that  study  with  the 
attainment  of  general  knowledge. 

ADAM.  JAMES,  an  architect  of  the  last  century,  who  is 
not  at  all  known  but  as  the  partner  and  associate  of  his 
btwther  Robert,  the  subject  of  the  following  article.  He 
died  in  1794. 

ADAM,  ROBERT,  an  architect  who  was  extensively  em- 
ployed both  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  more  particularly  in 
l»ndon.  in  which  city  he  also  engaged  in  some  very  consider- 
;d>le  bailing  specuU^ons.  He  was  bom  at  Kirkaldy,  in  Fife- 
4ure.  according  to  some  authorities,  and,  according  to  others, 
St  Edinburgh,  in  tho  year  1728.  and  was  the  son  of  William 
Adam.  Esq.,  of  Maryburgh,  near  Kirkaldy,  who  is  said  to 
have  furnished  the  designs  for  Hopetoun  House  and  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh;  but  whether  he  was  him- 
«clf  professionally  an  architect  or  not,  does  not  appear.  Ro- 
bert received  his  literary  education  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ; and,  from  his  father,  it  seems  most  likely,  he  derived 
mstruetion  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  his  futxue  pro- 
fession. Daring  this  period  he  had  the  advant^e  of 
the  society  of  many  dutinguished  Utei^*  and  sdontific 
men.  who  were  the  friends  and  companioos  of  his  father, 
vA  among  whom  were  numbered  tho  great  names  of  Hume, 
Robertson,  and  Adam  Smith. 

When  he  was  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  Mr.  R.  Adam 
went  to  Italy  in  pursuit  of  professional  knowled^,  and  re- 
aained  there  several  years.  HU  contemporaries,  James 
Stuart  and  Nicholas  Kevett,  were,  at  the  time  of  Adam's 
rendeoee  in  Italy,  engined  in  exploring,  and  preparing  for 


publication,  the  arcbitoetural  remains  of  Athens ; but  so  little 
was  Grecian  architecture  known  and  appreciated,  tliat  he  went, 
instead,  to  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia,  to  measure  and  delineate 
the  ruins  or  the  palace  of  Diocletian  there,  a structure 
indicating  alike  the  decline  of  civilisation  and  the  pro- 
gress of  barbarism.  In  this  tour  he  was  accompanied  by 
Cl^risseau,  a French  architect,  whose  name  is  connected 
with  a work  on  the  remains  of  a Roman  temple  at  Nismes, 
in  Languedoc.  Mr.  Adam  returned  from  the  continent 
about  the  year  1 762,  and  settled  in  London,  and  shortly  after 
published  there,  in  a large  folio  volume,  engraved  repre- 
sentations and  descriptions,  with  attempted  restorations, 
of  the  Dalmatian  palace  before  mentioned.  These,  like 
many  other  attempts  of  the  kind,  are  not  consistent,  in 
the  more  important  particulars  of  architectural  arrange- 
ment. with  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  remains  themselves, 
and  by  the  remains  of  oilier  palatial  and  domestic  edifices 
of  the  same  and  earlier  date  ; some  of  these,  however,  were 
not  acxcssihle  when  Mr.  Adam  wrote. 

About  the  same  time, ) 763-4,  Mr.  R.  Adam  was  appointed 
architect  to  the  king.  This  fortunate  position  made  him 
what  is  termed  fashionable,  and  he  found  extensive  em- 
ployment. In  tlie  course  of  a very  few  years  he  designed, 
and,  in  conjunctiouwiih  his  brother  James,  executed  a great 
many  public  and  private  buildings  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
land. In  1 7 73  the  brothers  commenced  the  publication  of  their 
works,  in  large  folio  engravings,  with  letter-press  descriptions 
and  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  in  numbers,  which  were 
continued  at  inter>*als  down  to  1776.  The  principal  design.^ 
included  in  these  are,  the  screen  fronting  the  high  road,  and 
the  extensive  internal  alterations  of  8ion  House,  a scat  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  near  Brentford  in  Middlesex ; 
Lord  Mansfield's  mansion  at  Caen-wood,  or  Kenwood,  also 
in  Middlesex ; Luton  House,  in  Bedfordshire,  erected  for 
Lord  Bute ; the  screen  to  the  Admiralty  Office,  Lon- 
don ; the  Agister  Office.  Edinburgh  ; Shelburne  House, 
now  Lansdownc  House,  Berkeley-square,  London ; the 
parish  church  of  MisUey,  in  Essex,  &e.  &c.  At  a later 
period  the  Messrs.  Adam  «lesi^ed  the  infirmary  at  Glasgow', 
and  some  extensive  new  building  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, though  their  practice,  after  the  year  1780,  lay  prin- 
cipally in  London,  where  a great  many  of  their  productions 
still  exist,  and  are  easily  rct'Ogniaed  by  any  one  accustomed 
to  discriminate  architectural  design.  We  may  mention  Port- 
land, Stratford,  and  Hamilton  Places,  the  south  and  east 
sides  of  FiUroy  Square,  and  the  buildings  of  tho  Adelphi  tSi 
the  most  extensive  of  their  works.  Much  of  what  the  Messrs. 
Adam  did«was  in  the  capacity  of  speculating  builders.  The 
Adelphi  was  a speculation  of  their' s,  and  is  understood  to 
liavo  Wen  an  unsuccessful  one.  The  substructions  of  build- 
ings of  such  a kiud,  and  in  such  a situation  as  those  of  the 
Adelphi  Terrace,  were  necessarily  so  expensive  as  almost  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  an  adequate  return.  It  may  be 
further  remarked  that  their  interest  in,  and  connexion  with, 
this  last-mentioned  expensive  undertaking,  is  intimated  by 
the  name  * Adelphi,'  wnich  is  the  Greek  term  for  'brothers;' 
and  by  the  application  of  their  own  name,  ‘ Adam,'  to  the 
principal  street  leading  to  the  terrace,  and  of  their  respective 
Christian  names, ' Robert'  and  ‘James,*  to  two  of  the  minor 
streets. 

The  Messrs.  Adam  were  among  the  first,  if  they  were  not 
themselves  the  very  first,  to  make  use  in  London  of  a stucco 
in  imitation  of  stone,  for  external  architectural  decorations ; 
and  that  which  they  employed  was  an  oil  cement  or  compo- 
sition, invented  by  Liaraet,  a Swiss  cler^'man  resident  in 
this  country,  who  had  obtained  a patent  for  tlie  preparation 
of  it,  which  patent  they  purchasea.  This  was  infringed  by 
pretended  improvers,  and  the  pcopifotors  were  thereby  in- 
volved in  a troublesome  and  expensive  suit  to  protect  their 
own  interests,  and  were,  moreover,  involved  in  ^putes  with 
rival  builders  and  surveyors.  Most  of  the  works  product 
by  the  Messrs.  Adam  in  the  course  of  their  practice  and 
business,  as  architects  and  builders,  where  stone  is  not  used, 
are  either  faced  entiraly,  or  their  architectural  decorations 
are  formed,  with  this  composition,  which  has  endured,  now 
at  the  end  of  half  a century,  far  better  than  was  predicted 
at  the  time. 

The  style  of  architecture  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Adam 
was  peculiar  to  tbemselve^  and  very  faulty ; but  there  is 
nevertheless  an  air  of  prettincss,  and  some  good  taste  in  it ; 
and  the  credit  may  certainly  be  claimed  fur  its  authors  of 
having  done  much  to  improve  the  street  architecture  of 
London,  for  which  species  of  composition  their  sty  le  was 
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better  tdaptod  ^en  for  detedied  and  inaulated  atruetures. 
Their  taale  seems  to  bare  been  slightly  affected,  and  in  that 
slight  degree  beneflctally,  by  the  Greek  style  compoai' 
lion  which  Messes,  btuaft  and  Resett  were  then  making 
knosn.  but  they  certainly  were  fkr  from  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  it ; they  departed  moreover  almost  entinly  from  the 
taws  and  usages  of  the  Italo-Vitruvian  school,  whirh  was 
then  called  clamioal,  and  introduced  many  deviatiooi  alike  in* 
oonaistent  with  the  styles  of  Greece  and  llome,  with  the  kwa 
of  the  schools,  and  with  sound  sense  si»d  taste.  The 
eiMira  omisaion.  or  oontraction,  of  an  ar^itravc  in  their 
entablatures,  the  extravagant  breadth  of  their  ftiaaes, 
the  shallowness  and  slmjst  univetaal  meanneaa  of  their 
eomioes,  and  the  stilt  meaner  and  more  tasteless  style 
of  the  decorative  ornament  with  which  they  beplastersd 
their  ftietes  and  ceilings,  are  among  the  most  glaring 
faults  of  their  peculiar  manner.  In  their  insulated  com* 
positionB  especially,  the  worst  of  these  faults  are  aggra- 
vated by  varieties  of  thorn  being  introduced,  not  only 
into  diflWent,  but  also  into  the  same  elevations  of  the 
same  structures,  which  should  at  least  harmonise  even 
in  their  defricte.  Both  ICenwood  and  Luton  Housas  are 
examples  of  this;  they  both  have  mean  entablatures,  which 
are  differently  composed  and  proportioDed,  on  the  same 
and  on  different  fronts  of  the  rewiectite  edifloea.  In 
mere  street>fronts  the  style  of  the  Messrs.  Adam,  as  we 
have  before  intimated,  is  not  only  less  offensive,  but  it  is  st 
times  made  even  pleasing.  The  front  of  tlio  British  Coffee- 
house. in  Cockspur  Street,  though  a mere  trifle,  is  by  ftir  the 
best  of  their  fronts  with  which  we  sre  scauatnted ; and  the 
Admiralty  screen  ha.s  more  beaubea  and  wwer  defeote  than 
most  things  of  the  kind  they  executed ; but  this  last,  it  must 
be  confess^,  is  less  after  th^r  own  manner,  and  more  in  oon- 
fbrmity  with  the  rules  of  art. 

Mr.  R.  Adam  did  not  retain  the  appointment  of  aicliitect 
to  the  king  more  than  four  or  Ave  years,  for  he  resigned  it  on 
being  returned  to  parliament  for  the  county  of  Kinross  in  1 768. 
This  latter  circumstonoe,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
intemiptcil  hu  professional  avocations,  for  we  And  that 
he  continued  to  bo  actively  engaged  in  busineH  down  to  the 
period  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  March,  1793,  in 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  in  ooniequenoe  of  internal 
hemorrhage,  occasioned  by  ruptom  o(  a blood-veasel. 
He  was  buried  m Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  sooth  transept 
of  which  is  a tablet  to  his  memory. 

As  an  architect  Mr.  Adam  displayed  an  original  and  inde- 
pendent mind;  for  it  c^uired,  in  his  day,  no  small  degree 
Doth  of  originality  and  mdependenee  to  break  through  the 
trammels  which  had  been  imposed  upon  arriiitocture.  This 
Adam  dhd,  neveriheles!s  and  though  the  result  was  that  he 
became  a mannerist,  after  a very  peculiar,  and.  as  we  have 
shown,  not  very  etevated  or  classical  style  of  his  own.  the 
effect  on  English  nrchiteoturu  was.  on  the  whole,  good. 
Witl.  Mr.  Adam,  we  believe  originatixl  the  idea  of  giving  to 
a number  of  unimpottant  private  edifices  the  appearance 
uf  one  imposing  structure,  by  external  arebitoeUral  orran^ 
roetits ; and  he  certainly  has  the  credit  of  having  earned 
this  principle  extensively  into  effect  in  several  of  the  in 
stances  we  have  mentioo^. 

As  a member  of  society,  Mr.  Adam  enjoys  llio  reputation 
of  a kindly  disposition,  of  great  sweetness  of  manners, 
and  of  a high  moral  character,  which  assured  tr  him  offae- 
tionate  r^ard  in  private  life,  and  confidence  and  esteem  in 
pubKc. 

ADAM.  (Sculptors.)  There  were  throe  btethers  of  tois 
name,  who  all  enjoy^  some  reputation  as  setdpeors  in 
France  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century'.  They  were  the 
sons  of  a sculptor  named  Jacob-Sigisliert  Adam,  who  lived 
at  Nancy.  The  eldest,  Lambert-Sigwbe^  was  bom  there 
on  the  Iffth  Febraaiy’.  1700.  and  made  his  first  appearance 
at  Paris  in  1719.  After  remaining  fn  that  city  for  four 
yeurs.be  gained  the  first  prize  in  the  Academy,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome  on  a pension  allowed  him  by  tlw  king. 
Here  he  spent  about  ten  years,  and  among  other  works 
fbmished  the  design  which  was  adopted  by  Clement  XII., 
one  of  sixteen  which  were  presented  for  the  intotsded  foun- 
tain of  Trovi.  The  offers  of  the  French  govemroent  (hen 
induced  him  to  return  to  Paris.  On  the  35lh  May.  1737, 
be  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Academy,  and  be  wu 
afterwards  appointed  professor  in  that  institution.  The  two 
best  known  of  this  sculptor's  productioDs  are,  a group  of 
Neptune  and  Amphitrite.  which  ho  executed  for  the  l^ui 
of  Neptune  at  Versailles,  and  on  which  he  spent  five  yean ) 


and  a figure  of  St  Jerome,  originally  intended  for  the  Hos- 
pital des  Invalides,  but  now  pla^  in  the  church  of  St  Roeb, 
at  Paris.  They  are  fiur  speetixteos  of  the  Fren^  sch^  of 
that  ag^  whi^  however,  waa  one  of  the  least  brillisat 
periods  in  the  hiat^  of  modern  art  Adam  pubiished,  in 
17S4,  a worit  entitled  Eeeueil  de  Sculphirtt 
Ormaimiet  Romamn.  He  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  13tb 
M.y,  I7d9.  Nicolas  Sebastian,  the  next  brother,  wu 
on  the  iffd  Mandt  1 705.  He  came  to  Parii  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  went  to  Rome  in  1726.  where,  two  yean 
after,  be  obtained  one  of  the  prises  at  the  Academy  of  has 
Luca.  Having  remained  hero  for  nine  years,  he  returned 
to  IHris;  and  after  some  time  was  al^  like  bn  rider 
brother,  reoeived  into  die  Academy.  Among  the  deaigia 
which  heproduoed  was  one  for  the  Mausoleum  of  the  C4^ 
dinal  de  Flcury.  Hia  two  principal  works  were  a tomb  for 
the  wifo  of  King  Stanislaus  of  Poland,  and  bis  Piumcthrus 
chained  to  a R^k  (which  has  been  eoramonly  assigned  by 
mistako  to  his  elder  brotlier).  For  the  latter  work  he  had  aa 
offer  from  the  KingofPruMiiaof30,00(i  francs;  but  he  dediaed 
accepting  it,  on  ^ ground  that  the  sculpture  belonged  to 
his  own  sovereign,  for  whom  it  hsd  been  st  first  inteodei 
He  died  on  the  27th  March.  1778.  The  third  biotbor, 
Franks- Gaspurd,  was  bom  in  1710.  He  made  hU  wiy. 
like  his  elder  brother,  to  Rome,  and  also  on  bis  return  from 
Italy  fixed  his  residence  in  Paris.  He  worked  for  mom 
years  at  Berlin,  in  the  sen'ice  of  the  King  of  l*russia.  and 
<Uod  at  Paris  in  179$.  [Abridged  from  the  ibqgnmW 
UtdptrteUe.] 

ADAM'S  BRIDGE,  a series  of  sand  banks,  which, 
with  two  small  islanda,  extend  ftxMn  a point  in  the 
Nouthem  peninsula  of  India  <140  miles  north-eut  of 
CsM  Comorin)  to  the  opposite  island  of  Cevlon.  Tbs 
width  of  the  channel  is  about  CO  geografmkal  milsa 
Between  the  islands— of  which  the  one  towards  the  oou- 
tinent  is  called  Ramisseram ; the  oth-r,  towards  Oyko, 
Maaaar— the  distence  » 30  miles,  and  tlie  intervening  irac* 
is  tilled  with  sand-banks,  between  which  there  are  tliree 
openings  of  htUe  dep^.  There  are  two  passages  betwsea 
trc  islands  and  the  moinlande— we  between  Ramiteemm  sod 
the  Indian  continent,  called  the  Poumbeen  Passage,  and  the 
ocher  betwixt  hlonaur  and  Oylon.  The  former  hm  been 
deepened  by  cnttii^  through  t^  rocks,  so  that  large 
can  now  pass,  wlii^  previously  were  obliged  to  tail  roaod 
Oylon  in  going  from  one  side  of  the  Indian  peninsula  to 
the  other.  Thna  the  voyage  has  been  ebortened  at  tbi 
least  9000  milea  ; often,  indeed,  Teasels  bad  to  aail  UOO 
miles  before  they  regained  tlie  director  course.  Pfevtoui 
to  bang  deepen^  Paumbeen  Pa.uoge,  as  also  that  of 
Maaaar,  had  nol  more  than  6 feet  of  depth  at  bighwator. 


ADAM'S  PEAK,  a high  mmmtam  in  Ceylon,  wliosr 
devatiom  is  shoot  feet.  It  was  fbrmerN^  au{vposed  tn 
be  the  higher  mountain  in  Ceylon,  but  it  is  now  ascertained 
that  tltet  distinttion  belorte^  to  Pedro-talla-gani).  It  is 
Bitusrted  on  the  liorders  of  the  central  and  western  provincet. 
and  is  the  loftiest  of  a long  ridge  of  mountains.  The  form 
of  Adam's  Peak  is  like  ^at  ^ a bril,  tirpering  wntil  the 
summit  is  reached.  The  platform  of  the  summit  is  of  an 
oval  form,  and  is  70  feet  long  by  20  broad.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a wall  6 or  6 feet  high,  and  in  the  centre  appears  the 
apex  of  the  mountain,  on  which  is  an  outline  which  the 
natives  call  9ree-padu,  or  Sacred  Poe4i>tep.  TTii.-*  is  a saper- 
ficinl  cavity  in  the  rock,  about  6 foot  leng  by  i feet  6 inches 
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wide,  which,  ncoordicg  to  the  Cin^leM  tradition,  is  the 
iznpzcA  of  the  feet  of  the  four  Buddhas,  successively  stamped 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Whether  or  not  it  be  the 
imprint  ot  the  foot  of  a god,  it  certainly  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  foot  of  a man.  Over  the  Sree-pada  is  erected 
a small  temple,  which  U retained  in  its  place  by  iron 
chains,  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  rock,  at  tM  other  to  the 
snrnranding  trees. 

The  people  ascend  the  mountain  periodically  to  worship 
at  this  place.  Before  ascending  the  Peak,  they  bathe  in  one 
of  the  nMmntain  torrents,  and  attire  themselves  in  dean 
appa^.  AAer  the  ceremonies  of  worship  are  over,  the 
piJirrisu,  before  descending,  ofier  gifts  to  toe  Sree-pada  and 
the  god  Samen,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  place ; theoe  gifts 
are  appropriated  by  the  chief  priest  cf  the  Malwatte-wihare. 
After  the  offerings  are  made,  the  priest  blesses  the  pilgrims, 
and  they  proceed  to  descend  the  mountain,  on  which  Uiey 
fear  to  eprad  a night,  as  they  suppose  they  would  by  so 
doing  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  gc^> 

^ ith  respect  to  the  impression  of  the  foot,  the  Buddhists 
and  the  Mdismmedana  have  different  traditions.  The 
waditioo  of  the  Buddhists  we  have  already  given.  Ihe 
Mohamotedans  (seme  of  them)  believe  ^st  Parai^  was 
in  Cerlon,  and  that  Adam,  when  driven  out  of  it,  was 
ooenp^ed  to  stand  on  one  foot  on  the  top  of  this  peak.  It 
is  lisely  that  the  MohammedaDS  of  Ceylon  have  given  the 
■tine  Adam’s  Peak  to  the  mountain.  They  calf  it  Baba 
Adamalei.  The  Cingalese  call  the  mountain  Samanella, 
from  the  god  8amen. — Knox,  UiAtorn  of  Cevlon;  Sirr, 
C^lm  oma  tke  Cmgaleao. 

A DAMANT,  a word  no  lunger  empbyed  as  a scientific 
term,  but  used  chletty  as  a poetical  exprei«ion  synunymuus 
vitb  diamond,  or  as  descriptive  of  some  other  hard  precious 
substance,  or  merely  to  convey  an  idea  of  extreme  hardness. 
Milton,  Pope,  and  Gray,  make  use  of  it  in  these  different 
Mosea,  as  well  as  the  adjective  adamaniiw.  The  real  and 
phinary  meaning  of  the  word  adamant,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Greek,  unfrroAen,  or  tchat  cannot  be  broken. 

ADAMAN  TINE  SPAR,  a simple  mineral,  more  com- 
Bordy  denominated  Coxunoum  by  mineralogists,  the  name 
given  to  it  in  India,  from  which  country  it  was  first  brou^t 
to  Europe.  The  first  specimens  of  it  were  sent  by  £>r. 
Anderson,  of  Madias,  to  Mr.  Berry,  a lapidary  in  Edinburgh, 
u the  substance  used  in  India  to  polish  masses  of  stone, 
erysCal  and  all  other  gems,  except  the  diamond.  It  was  sx- 
smined  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Black,  who  aMertained  its  pe- 
fuliar  Qatnre,  and  from  its  great  hardneas,  he  called  it  ada- 
Bsamine  spar.  With  the  exception  of  the  diamond,  it  is  the 
hardest  substance  known.  It  mainly  consists  of  alumina, 
coloured  by  iron  or  other  matter,  is  usually  of  a pah 
grey  or  greenish  colour,  but  is  also  found  of  various  tints  of 
lad  and  brown.  It  ia  usually  met  with  in  rough  ill-defined 
^siala,  m granite,  and  aomeCimea  in  primaiy  limestone,  and 
is  found  in  China,  many  parts  of  Ino^  and  occasionally  in 
diAwent  parts  of  Europe.  Embry,  the  well  known  sub- 
stance used  in  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  glass,  in  polish- 
ing  steel,  making  rasor-straps,  and  tnmilar  purposes  in  the 
arts,  h a granular  variety  of  corundum,  usually  very  much 
mixed  with  iron  ore.  it  is  chiefly  imported  from  tlie  Isle  of 
Naxos,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  but  is  also  found  in 
Saxony.  The  Sarmiai  is  a remarkable  instance  how 
the  mysterious  chemistry  of  nature  in  the  minMal  king- 
dom produces  from  the  same  elements  substances  the  most 
different  in  external  form ; this  beautiful  precious  stone 
yielded  by  the  analyais  of  C^nevix  94  per  cent,  of  alumina ; 
tnd  Tennant  found  in  emery,  when  from  from  its  admixture 
of  won,  93  per  rent  of  the  same  earth.  The  sapphire  is, 
after  the  diamond,  the  most  valuable  of  gems ; it  is  usually 
dark  blue,  hut  also  ooeasioDally  colourless,  and  the  precious 
atones  called  by  lapidaries  oriental  ruby,  oriental  topaz,  on- 
mtal  amethyst,  and  oriental  emerald,  are  red,  yellow,  violet, 
sod  green  MppAiVer,  distinguisliable  from  the  other  genu 
of  the  same  name  which  have  not  the  prefix  oriental,  by  their 
greatly  superior  hardness  and  greater  specific  gravity.  Sap- 
phires are  found  in  gravel  and  sand  in  the  island  of  Ceylon 
and  in  Pegu,  but  they  have  never  been  seen  in  a matrix. 
Tb^  are  also  occasionally  found  in  gravel  in  different  parts 
of  Buropc,  and  they  have  been  met  with  of  a clear  blue 
colour  and  crystalliz^.  in  the  lava  of  Nieder  Mendig,  near 
Andemerh  on  the  Rhine. 

ADAMS,  JOHN,  a distinguished  Aroeriean  statesman. 
He  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Braintree,  near  Boston,  in  Mas- 
uchusetts,  on  the  19th  October,  1733,  of  a family  which  had 


come  from  England  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony.  At 
the  tuud  age  he  was  sent  to  Uan*ard  College,  in  the  nei^- 
bouring  town  of  Cambridge : tiler  lca^ing  which,  be  pro- 
ceeded to  study  the  law,  and  was  in  due  time  called  to  the 
1^.  He  soon  raised  himself,  in  the  orofossion  which  ho  had 
thus  chosen,  to  great  reputation,  ana  extensive  practice.  In 
1765  he  published  anunymously.  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  a 
scries  of  papers  under  the  title  of  an  Essay  on  Canon  and 
Feudal  Law.  intended  to  expo:^  the  absurd  and  oppres- 
sive character  of  these  systems,  which  attracted  considerable 
notice,  and  were,  in  1768,  coUer^ed  and  reprinted  in  London. 
In  1765,  when  the  first  opposition  of  the  people  of  America 
was  excited  by  the  Stamp  Act,  Mr.  Adams  took  an  active 
part  in  those  measures  of  constitutional  opposition  which 
eventually  forced  the  repeal  of  that  obnuxtous  statute. 
An  offer  of  the  lucrative  olBce  of  Advocate-General  in  the 
Court  of  Adiuirulty,  made  to  him  the  following  year  by  the 
Croa'U,  with  the  view  of  detaching  him  from  the  popular 
cause,  was  instantly  rejected.  He  was  one  of  the  select  men, 
or  state-representatives,  deputed  by  the  several  tow  ns  of  the 
province,  who  in  177u  met  in  convention  at  Boston,  on  the 
announcement  of  the  intention  oftlie  British  Government  to 
station  a military  force  in  that  town,  in  order  to  contmul  the 
populace,  exasperated  hy  the  new  act  imposing  duties  on 
gloss,  paper,  tea,  &c.,  which  bad  been  passed  in  1 767.  and  by 
the  outer  measures  which  indicated  a determination  in  the 
mother  cuuntiv  to  inainlaiu  at  least  the  nrincipte  of  lui*  late 
aggression.  Soon  after  this,  iiuwever,  Mr.  A'luros  gave  a 
proof  both  of  bis  intrepidity,  and  of  the  moderation  which  was 
associated  with  his  zeal,  by  undertaking  the  defence  of  Cap- 
tain Preston  and  his  men,  who,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770, 
bad  killed  several  of  thu  people  of  Boston  in  a riot — a trans- 
action which  used  to  pass  under  the  name  of  the  Boston 
masaacre.  He  delivered  a verv'  powerful  .speech  on  this  oo- 
oasion,  when  tlie  jury  acquitted  all  the  prisoners  of  murder, 
and  only  found  two  of  them  guilty  of  manslaughter.  To  the 
honour  of  his  country  men,  the  part  he  had  thus  taken  did 
not  diminish  hn  popularity  or  influence  ; and  he  continued, 
during  the  remaining  first  years  of  the  .struggle,  to  exert 
himself  conspicuously  in  the  front  rank  of  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  colonial  cause.  In  1773,  and  again  in  1774, 
be  was  returned  by  the  House  of  Assembly  a Member  of 
the  Council  of  the  State  ; but  on  both  occasions  the  gover- 
nor, General  Gage,  put  his  negative  on  the  nomination.  The 
latter  year,  however,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  four  repre- 
sentatives from  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  the 
General  Congress,  wliich  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  Stith 
of  October,  and  which,  among  other  proceedings,  entered 
into  a resolution  to  suspend  the  importation  of  British  goods ; 
and  be  was  also  a member  of  the  second  assembly  of  the 
seme  nature,  held  some  time  after,  which  took  measures  to 
enrol  the  people  in  an  armed  national  militia.  In  i 775  be 
was  offered  the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice  of  bis  State  ; 
but  this  be  declined,  feeling  that  he  could  better  serve  his 
country  in  another  sphere.  It  had  already  become  evident 
to  many,  indeed,  tliat  the  contest  with  Great  Britain  must 
finally  be  decided  by  the  sword ; and  Adams  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  tlie  first  who  adopted  this  conviction. 
He  was  accordingly  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  De- 
claratinn  of  Independence,  passed  on  the  memorable  4th 
of  July.  1776.  The  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Lee  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  seconded  by  Mr.  Adams ; who,  along  with  Mr. 
Jefferson,  was  appointed  the  sub-committee  to  prepare  the 
declaration.  It  was  actually  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  In 
November,  1 777,  Mr.  Adams  proceooed  to  Paris,  as  a Com- 
missioner from  the  United  States  to  that  court;  and  after 
remaining  for  a short  time  in  Franco,  returned  to  America, 
when  he  was  elected  a Member  of  the  Convention  for  pre- 
paring a new  constitution  for  Massacbuselta.  In  i 780  he  was 
sent  by  the  United  Slates  as  their  aroba^>sado^  to  Holland; 
from  which  country,  about  the  end  of  1782,  be  proceeded  to 
France,  to  oo-operate  with  Dr.  Franklin  ond  bis  brother  cora- 
missiunen  in  the  negotiations  for  peace  with  the  mother 
country.  In  1765  he  was  ^pointed  the  first  ambassador 
from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain ; and  he  bad  his 
first  audience  with  bis  Majesty  in  that  character  on  the 
2d  of  June.  He  remained  in  England  till  October,  1787. 
In  1 789,  when  Washington  was  elected  President  of  the 
Union,  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  Vice-President,  and  he  was 
re-elected  to  the  same  office  in  1793.  In  1 797,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Washington,  he  was  chosen  President ; but  he  failed 
to  be  re-elected  on  the  expiration  of  bis  first  term  of  four 
years,  his  competitor,  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  also  been 
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oppos^  to  him  on  tho  former  occasion,  banng  a majority  of 
one  vote.  The  general  tone  of  the  policy  of  Adams  had 
been  opposed  to  that  of  the  democratic  party,  which  was  re> 
presents  by  JeiTorson;  but  ho  does  not  appear  to  have 
given  complete  satisfaction  to  the  other  ^reat  party  whoso 
loading  principles  he  espoused.  On  failmg  in  being  re- 
elected president,  ho  rotired  from  public  uffairs  to  the  quiet 
of  his  countT)'  residence  at  Quincy ; declining,  although 
nominatod,  to  stand  candidate  at  the  next  annual  election 
for  the  governorship  of  Massachusetts.  The  rest  of  his  life 
be  spent  in  retirement.  For  some  years  before  his  death 
his  health  had  become  extremely  feeble,  and  at  last  little 
more  remained  of  the  once  active  and  eloquent  statesman 
than  the  mere  breath  of  life.  In  this  state  he  was  when 
the  morning  arrived  of  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Awakened 
from  sleep  by  tho  ringing  of  bells  and  other  rejoicings  of 
that  grand  jubilee,  tho  venerable  patriot  was  asked  if  he 
knew  the  meaning  of  what  he  heard.  * Oh,  yes'  he  replied, 
the  glow  of  old  Umes  seeming  to  return  to  him  for  a mo- 
ment, * It  is  the  glorious  4th  of  July  ! — God  bless  it — God 
bless  you  all !'  Some  time  after  he  said, — * It  is  a great 
and  glorious  day,' — adding,  after  a pause  apparently  of  deep 
thought,  ‘ JcfTcrson  yet  sun  ives.*  These  were  the  last  words 
he  was  heard  to  utter.  About  noun  he  became  alarmingly  . 
ill,  and  at  six  in  the  evening  ho  expired.  'I'he  same  day  also  ' 
terminated  the  career  of  Jefierson,  his  fellow-labourer  in  : 
laying  tlie  foundations  of  the  independence  of  their  common  i 
country,  and  afterwards  his  successful  rival.  Except  for  a 
short  time,  however,  these  two  distinguished  men  were 
friends  throughout  life.  Besides  the  early  publication  that 
has  been  mentioned,  and  many  fugitive  pieces,  Mr.  Adams 
was  also  the  author  of  a work  first  printed  in  3 vols.  8vo.,  in 
1787,  while  ho  was  in  this  country,  under  the  title  of  ‘ A 
Dofbnce  of  tlte  Comstitutiun  and  Government  of  the  United 
States,' but  afterwards  remodelled  and  reprinted  in  1794, 
with  the  new  title  of  a ‘ History  of  the  Principal  Republics 
of  the  World.'  It  is  designed  to  serve,  by  an  ample  in- 
duction from  history,  as  a vindication  of  the  federal  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  Constitution,  an  attachment  to 
woicb,  indcc<l,  has  always  been  considered  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  this  statesman  and  liis  party.  His  son, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  also  spent  a great  part  of  his  life 
in  the  servira  of  the  United  States,  and,  like  him,  attained 
the  honour  of  being  once  elected  to  fill  the  office  of 
chief  magistrate  of  the  republic.  (See  Encyeloptedia 
Anuricana.) 

ADAMS,  SAMUEL,  acon^icuous  actor  in  the  American 
Revolution.  He  was  bom  at  Boston  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1722,  and  received  his  education  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege. After  passing  through  the  usual  course  of  instruction 
at  that  college,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a preacher  m the  CaUinistic 
communion,  to  which  his  family  belonged.  Although  he 
abandoned  these  professional  >iews,  probably  his  early  theo- 
logical studies  had  considerable  influence  in  forming  the 
character  of  the  man  ; and  ho  at  any  rate  retained  to  tho 
end  of  his  life  a stem  and  somewhat  intolerant  attachment 
to  the  religious  principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 
He  was  better  fitted,  however,  for  the  mde  contests  of  poli- 
tics than  the  peaceful  ministrations  of  a Christian  clergy  man. 
Accordingly,  on  tho  first  outbreaking  in  his  native  province 
of  the  irritation  and  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  Stamp 
Act  in  1 765,  Adams  threw  himself  with  zeal  and  determina-  ! 
tion  on  the  popular  side.  From  that  moment  the  forwarding 
and  maintaining  of  the  cause  of  his  country's  independence 
became  the  business  of  hLs  life.  The  same  year  in  which 
the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  he  was  deputed  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  one  of  their  representatives  in  the  legUlaturc, 
of  which  assembly  he  was  immediately  after  elected  clerk. 
In  1774  he  had  the  honour  of  being  sent  os  ono  of  tho 
four  members  from  Massachusetts  to  the  first  Congress. 
His  name  appears  subscribed  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1 776.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  w*as 
nominated  a member  of  the  convention  for  settling  the  con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts;  and  bo  afterwards  occupied  a 
seat  in  the  senate  of  that  state,  and  presided  over  it  for  some 
years.  In  1789  he  was  elected  to  tho  ottioc  of  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  in  1794  to  that  of  governor,  to  which  he  was 
re-elected  annually  till  1797,  when  he  retired  from  public 
life.  He  died  at  Boston  on  the  2d  of  October,  1803.  Samuel 
Adams  was  one  of  the  firmest  and  most  active  patriots  of  the 
Revolution,  and  powerfully  contributed  to  the  happy  termi- 


nation of  the  great  cause  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  Bat 
be  was  not  a politician  of  very  enlarged  views ; and  useful 
as  be  proved  in  the  subordinate  sphere  in  which  be  acted, 
thei  e can  be  little  doubt,  from  many  parts  of  his  conduct, 
that  the  national  struggle  would  hardly  have  been  brooghi 
to  the  successful  issue  with  which  it  was  eventually  crowned, 
if  it  had  not  been  guided  by  wiser  heads  than  his.  Ho  was 
actuated  in  the  wMle  course  of  his  political  career 
exclusively  by  one  idea  or  feeling — jealousy  of  delegated 
power,  however  guarded.  * Samuel  Adams,'  said  one  of 
his  friends  and  admirers,  ‘ would  have  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts govern  the  Uiiion,  the  town  of  Boston  govern  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  that  he  should  gov'em  the  town  of  Boston, 
and  then  the  whole  would  not  bo  intentionally  ill-governed.' 
— [Abridged  from  the  Entyrlop^dia  Arwriama.] 

ADANSON,  MICHAEL,  a French  naturalist  of  high 
reputation,  was  bom  at  Aix  in  Provence,  April  7,  1 727.  Uc 
was  of  Scotch  extraction,  but  his  family  had  become  exiles  in 
consequence  of  tho  troubles  that  distracted  Scotland  in  the 
early  part  of  the  1 8th  century.  At  a very  early  age  he  was 
pla<^  at  the  University  of  Paris,  under  the  care  of  the  cele- 
brated Rdaurour  and  of  Bernard  de  Jussieu ; and  it  is 
supposed  that  from  these  preceptors  be  imbib^  that  love 
of  the  study  of  Natural  History,  by  which  be  afterwards  be- 
came distinguished  in  so  eminent  a degree.  His  success  in 
carrying  off  the  academical  prizes  from  his  competitors  sooa 
attractra  attention,  and  Needham,  the  welhknown  micros- 
copic observer,  having  upon  one  occasion  been  witness  to 
his  triumph,  presented  him  with  a microscope,  accompanied, 
it  is  ^aid,  by  these  prophetic  words.  ‘ Young  man,  you  have 
studied  books  enough ; your  future  path  wul  be  among  the 
works  of  nature,  not  of  man.'  At  this  time  great  originality 
of  thought  and  a strong  bios  for  systematic  arrangement 
bad  already  begun  to  develope  itself.  Emulous  of  the  repu- 
tation of  Hinnmus,  which  had  already  found  its  way  among 
the  French,  young  Adanson  is  said,  when  only  fourteen,  to 
have  sketched  out  not  less  than  four  methods  of  classifyine 
plants.  His  friends  had  destined  him  for  the  church,  but  s 
feeling  that  bis  pursuits,  and  perhaps  his  temper,  were  but 
ill-adapted  to  the  duties  of  the  priesthood,  induced  him  tn 
resolve  upon  seeking  some  other  employment,  in  case  bu 
slender  patrimony  should  prove  insufiicient  for  his  wants. 

The  genius  of  Adanson  was  much  too  active  to  allow  him 
to  remain  in  the  walks  of  quiet  life.  An  opportunity  occur- 
ring of  visiting  the  count^  whence  ivory',  and  gums  and 
frankincense  were  procured,  ho  eagerly  embraced  the  occa- 
sion, although  at  the  expense  of  a considerable  portion  of  hu 
fortune.  At  that  time  tho  natural  history  of  Africa  was 
almost  unknown,  except  from  such  of  its  commercial  piodudt 
as  were  brought  to  Europe.  In  1 748  he  embarked  for  ^ncgal. 
being  then  twenty-one.  Five  years  were  spent  by  him  in  this 
colony,  during  which  time  he  succeeded  in  forming  consi- 
derable collections  in  every  branch  of  natural  history.  Not 
only  were  botany  and  zoology  the  objects  of  his  attention,  but 
be  ama.Hsed  a largo  store  of  meteorological  obaervatknis ; be 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  native 
tribes,  and  careftilly  preserved  their  respective  vocabularies: 
he  traced  the  river  Senegal  to  a considerable  distance  in  the 
interior,  formed  charts  of  the  country,  and  finally  returned 
to  Paris  in  175.1,  rich  in  knowledge,  but  impoverished  in 
worldly  means.  His  Natural  Hutory  of  Senegal^  published  at 
Paris  four  years  afterwards,  is  a mass  of  original  views,  and 
of  valuable  practical  infimnation.  Among  other  things,  it 
! contained  the  first  attempt  upon  record  of  classifying  shclU 
according  to  the  animals  they  contain,  instead  of  their  ex- 
ternal forms  alone.  The  opinions  that  Adanson  bad  early 
held  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  classificatipns  in  natural 
tory  at  that  time  received  in  Europe,  had  become  confirmed 
by  his  discoveries  in  Africa.  He  saw  that  however  easy 
and  complete  the  systems  of  Linneus  and  Touraefort  might 
seem  to  those  acquainted  with  the  European  Flora  only, 
they  were  both  esscntiallr  defective  when  applied  to  vege- 
tation in  a more  extended  manner.  He  perceived  that 
the  sexual  system  of  Litincus  was  founaed  upon  in- 
complete and  partial  views.  To  the  method  of  Tourne- 
fort  the  objections  appeared  fewer,  and  accordingly  he  de- 
termined to  attempt  a classification  of  his  own,  of  which 
that  of  Tournefort  might  serve  os  tho  basis.  This  ap- 
peorod  in  176.1,  in  two  volumes  8vo.,  under  tho  name  of 
FamiUrt  of  Plantt.  In  this  work  Adan-non  particularly 
insistod  upon  tho  indispeni^ahle  necessity  of  a system  being 
so  for  in  aooordance  with  nature,  that  all  those  objects 
which  most  resemble  each  other  may  be  classed  together ; 
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be  demonstrated  that,  to  effect  tbis»  lau  absolutely  necessary 
lir  a system  to  be  founded  upon  a consideration  of  all  the 
parts  of  tbe  objects  which  it  onnprehends,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  confined  to  differences  in  the  nature  of  a few  organs 
only ; tlte  artificial  system  of  Linnieus  he  for  that  reason 
most  justly  considered  inferior  to  tbe  method  of  Toumefoit. 
In  many  respects  this  work  of  Adanson’s  deserves  the  eulo- 
{Kim  passed  upon  it  by  one  of  his  Tiistorians,  who  pro- 
aounres  it  a prrauction  not  more  brilliant  than  profound  * I 
it  ts  a colloction  of  a great  number  of  just  views  of  the 
aaal^ies  that  exist  among  plants;  it  no  doubt  furnished 
many  important  suggestions  to  Jussieu  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  system ; and  it  is  to  this  day  consulted  by  those 
who  make  the  philosophy  of  botany  their  study.  Unfor* 
tonately  for  its  author,  and  still  more  for  science,  bis  view's 
ware  more  advanced  than  those  of  his  contemporaries ; his 
perceptions  of  botanical  truths,  however  iust,  were  of  a 
aatuie  not  to  be  valued  by  thoso  who  had  less  experience 
or  acuteness  than  himself;  he  also  attempted  to  introduce 
s barbarous  nomenclature,  wliich,  it  must  be  confossod. 
VIS  at  variance  with  common  sense  ; and  what  was  worse 
than  all,  he  had  unceremoniously  rejected  that  system  of 
linnmus  which  hod  become  the  basis  of  the  botanical  creed 
of  almost  all  Europe.  For  these  reasons,  notwithstanding 
tbe  high  character  of  Adanson’s  Fhmilieit  rtf  PlanUt,  they 
have  scarcely  had  any  cireulation  beyond  France ; and  when, 
ID  1789,  the  Genera  Plantarum  of  Jussieu  made  their  ap- 
pearance, the  utility  of  his  work  generally  ceased. 

From  this  period  we  have  little  to  record  concerning  the 
scientific  career  of  Adanson.  A few  misi^llaneous  paMrs, 
a chimerical  project  of  a vast  Enevdoptedia  of  Natural  His- 
tory to  contain  40.000  figures,  and  a portion  of  the  early 
part  of  the  botanical  division  of  the  Supplement  to  tho 
French  Encyclopedia,  are  all  that  he  has  executed.  Up  to 
tbe  period  of  the  French  revolution,  he  oppears  to  have  bMn 
chieHy  occupied  in  amassing  oollections  fur  the  stupendous 
work  he  had  in  contemplation,  and  in  making  exporiments 
upon  vegetable  physiology.  That  political  catastre^he 
overwhelmed  him  m the  ruin  it  brought  for  a time  upon  his 
country ; the  little  that  remained  of  his  fortune  was  annihi- 
lated : he  had  tbe  mortification  to  see  his  plantations  of 
omlberry-trees,  which  had  been  long  the  object  of  his  simple 
rare,  destroyed  by  a ferocious  rabble;  and  ho  fell  into  so 
lamentable  a stato  of  destitution,  that  when  upon  the  esta- 
bbshment  of  the  Institute  of  France  some  years  alter,  he 
was  invited  to  become  one  of  the  earliest  members,  he  was 
obliged  to  refuse  the  inritation  to  attend  ‘ becau!<o  he  had 
tM)  shoes.’  In  his  latter  days  he  enjoyed  a small  pension 
from  the  French  government:  but  liis  constitution  was 
bfoken  by  the  calaihities  he  bad  undergone  ; a complication 
of  maladies  tormented  him,  a softening  of  the  liones  confined 
aim  to  bis  bed,  and  on  the  fith  August,  1806,  he  was  finally 
released  from  his  alllictions  by  the  hand  of  death,  in  tho 
ri^tieth  year  of  his  age. 

While  the  scientific  character  of  Adanson  has  been,  per- 
haps, too  highly  estimated  by  his  own  countrymen,  it  nas 
bem  most  unf^rly  depreciat^l  by  others.  That  he  wa.s  a 
man  of  a very  comprenensivc  mind,  of  considerable  learn- 


ing, much  experience,  great  acuteness,  and  perfect  mdepend- 
cnco  of  thought,  is  evi^nt  from  bis  writings.  This  w ould 
be  clear  from  bis  miscellaneous  memoirs,  if  we  had  not  his 
grester  works  to  judge  by.  He  is,  however,  a very  instruc- 
tive instance  of  the  folly  of  eccentricity,  and  of  the  e\aU 
to  which  a disr^rt^  establishe<l  ideas  in  unimportant 
matters  is  sure  to  lead ; bis  example  shows  that  the  value 
of  the  most  useful  discoveries  may  be  altogether  destreyed 
by  a capricious  affectation  of  unmeaning  singularity.  Hsd 
he  been  less  absurd  in  his  nomenclature,  bis  popularity 
would  have  certainly  anticipated  that  of  Jussieu,  and  might 
have  struck  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  off  the  reign  of 
the  Linnsean  school.  It  would  havo  been  impossible  for 
the  great  Swedish  autocrat  in  science  to  have  resisted 
the  attacks  of  so  active  and  vicious  an  assailant,  who 
had  knowledge  and  truth  on  nis  side.  Adanson  has 
been  charged  with  being  led  by  pu^ue  and  wounded  pride, 
to  the  opinions  he  held  regarding  Linnsus  and  his  system ; 
this  has  been  inferred  from  a few  emupUmentary  expres- 
sions in  a letter  <kted  not  more  than  a year  anterior  to  bis 
first  attack  upon  the  Linnean  system — expressions  which 
have  been  thought  to  pro%c  that  tho  public  declarations 
of  Adanson  were  at  varmneo  with  his  private  sentiments : 
it  is.  however,  far  more  probable,  as  it  surely  is  more  cha- 
ritable, to  suppose  that  bo  was  really  led  by  that  love  of 
truth  and  honesty  uf  purpose,  w hich  we  have  ample  evidence 
to  prove  that  be  possess^.  As  a philanthropist,  his  name 
will  always  be  respected  by  every  friend  of  civil  liberty ; 
for  he  was  among  the  first  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  slaves, 
and  to  insist  upon  the  impolicy,  os  well  as  injustice,  of  forced 
labour.  In  ) 753,  a plan,  very  like  that  upon  which  tho 
new  American  colony  of  Liberia  lias  been  established,  w as 
presented  by  him  to  the  French  government,  for  the  whole 
of  the  French  provinces  in  Africa.  Tlic  ministers  i>f 
such  a sovereign  as  Louis  XV.  wore  not  the  men  to 
listen  favourably  to  a project  of  this  nature,  and  it  fell  to 
tbe  ground.  Such  was  his  lovo  of  his  country,  that  although 
his  circumatanoes  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  very  gniMl. 
be  had  firmness  enough  to  resist  offers  from  the  Emperor  I'f 
Austria,  Catharine  of  Russia,  and  tbe  kin^  of  Spain,  to 
enter  into  their  scnico.  Under  the  cruel  misfortunes  that 
attended  his  latter  days,  he  is  represented  to  have  exhibited 
great  patriotism  and  magnanimity  ; which  was  the  mure  to 
be  commended,  because  he  was  naturally  of  an  impetuous 
and  irascible  temper.  [See  f/nio..  vol.  i.  Sprmg. 

R.  herb.  v.  ii.,  art.  Adanson.  in  Ree$  Cycl.  Sumi.] 

ADANSONI  A.  so  called  in  honour  of  Micnael  Adanson, 
a French  naturalist,  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article,  is 
an  extraordinary  tree  finind  in  Africa  within  the  tropics,  par- 
ticularly in  Senenl,  where  it  is  called  Baobab. 

The  celebrated  traveller  Humboldt  considers  it  as  the 
‘oldest  organic  monument  of  our  planet,'  in  consequence  of 
tho  calculations  of  Adanson  that  specimens,  still  fmind  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  Africa,  are  probably  5000  years 
old : these  calculations  arc,  however,  open  to  many  ob- 
jections. [Sec  Aox  orTniss.]  In  appearance, 
is  unlike  any  other  known  tree:  the  enormous  dimcnsioiM 
of  its  trunk  bear  a striking  disproportion  to  the  other  parts ; 


It  b not  unusual  to 
Ifid  a trunk  not  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen 
firet  from  the  root  to 
tbe  iH^cbes,  with  a 
rircQiuforeDce  of  se- 
lenty-five  or  seventy- 
cigbt  feet.  The  lower 
bcanchea  are  very 
and  at  first 
bonsoDtal,  extend- 
ing, perhaps,  sixty 
feet ; toe  consequence 
of  which  U that  they 
bend  down  to  the 
enrand,  entirely  hid- 
ing the  trunk,  and 
ziving  the  tree  the 
sppearancu  of  a hime 
lasMof verdure.  Ine 
wood  is  very  soft,  even 
•ben  in  perfoction, 
tod  is  subject  to  a 
deease  that  has  been 


(A4saM«i«  dijPMU.] 


compared  to  the  sad 
malady  of  which  its 
celebrated  discoverer 
died,— a sort  of  soft- 
ening of  all  the  hard 
parts,  so  that  the  least 
storm  is  sufiicient  to 
overthrow  and  dis- 
member its  encemous 
bulk.  A curious  prac- 
tice prevails  among 
tho  negroes  of  hol- 
lowing its  trunk  out 
into  chainbera,  and 
therein  depositing  the 
bodies  of  malefactors, 
or  of  persons  to  whom 
the  usual  rites  of  se- 
pulture arc  denied, 
in  this  situation 
bodies  become  dried 
up,  and  soon  acquire 
the  state  of  perfect 
mummiea. 


No.  15  - SirPPLKMEKT. 
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The  word  u found  in  ^sner,  as  a sponyme  of  the  con 
mon  rabbit  (not,  as  stated  in  the  reference  just  given,  of 
the  hyroT),  and  is  appropriated  to  the  present  genus,  ftom 
the  presumed  similantv  in  size,  organization,  and  ^bits, 
whicn  probably  existed  between  the  latter  animal  ^ tbe 
fossil  species. 

The  remains,  upon  which  M.  Cuvier  has  founded  the 
genus  Adapts,  the  only  specimen  which  he  was  able  to  proenn 
during  a period  of  twenty-fire  years  devoted  to  reseirches 
after  fbasil  bones,  consist  of  three  fragments  of  skulls,  found 
in  the  plaster  q^uarries  of  Montmartre,  celebrated  for  the 
enormous  (quantity  and  rariety  of  the  remains  of  extinct 
animals  which  they  have  produced ; and  which,  in  the  bands 
of  M.  Cuvier,  have  cSeoted  such  improvements  in  the  kin- 
dred sciences  of  zoology  and  geology.  The  first  of  these 
fragments  is  a bead,  nearly  perfect  on  the  side  imbedded  in 
the  mass  of  gv-psum  which  contained  it ; and  exhibiting  ibe 
dentition  nearly  in  a perfect  form.  Tbe  ^neral  outline  of 
this  skull  closely  resembled  that  of  the  hedgehog,  but  it 
was  about  one-third  larger : there  were  four  incisor  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  trenchant  or  raged  and  oblique ; followed,  on  each 
side,  by  a caiunc  tooth,  of  a conical  form,  but  in  other  nspecU 
differing  little  from  the  molar  teeth  in  length  and  figure. 
Of  these  latter,  there  appear  to  have  been  seven  in  each 
side  of  each  jaw.  The  first  of  tho  upper  jaw  was  trenchant: 
the  second  and  third  surrounded  by  a small  ridge ; and 
the  remaining  four  flat  crowned,  as  in  ordinarj*  herbivo- 
rous animals.  In  tho  under  jaw  the  three  first  molars  are 
pointed  and  trenchant,  and  the  other  four  tuberculous,  aod 
similar  to  those  which  opposed  them  in  the  upper.  Tvo 
other  fragments  procured  by  M.  Cuvier, — one  a portion  of  a 
lower,  another  of  an  upper  jaw, — served  to  complete  this 
description,  by  supplying  some  of  the  back  teeth  which 
were  wanting  in  the  more  perfect  specimen. 

The  few  facts  here  reported,  the  only  details  which  vc  at 
present  possess  concerning  this  extinct  genus,  arc  still  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  determine  some  of  its  most  important 
affinities,  and  to  assign  its  probable  location  in  the  »)  stem  uf 
natural  beings.  In  fact,  wo  only  require  to  know  tbe  form 
of  its  feet  and  claws,  to  possess  all  the  data  necessary  to 
determine  its  general  conformation,  as  well  as  its  habiu 
and  economy.  The  facts,  already  known,  show  us  that  this 
inhabitant  of  a funner  world  must  liave  belonged  to  that 
trilic  of  animals  which  M.  Cuvier  denominates  paebyder- 
mata,  fmm  the  great  thickness  of  their  skins,  and  whirb 
includes  all  houfed  quadrupeds  lliatdo  not  ruiuinatc  or  cbc'v 
the  cud.  Among  recent,  or  existing  animals,  tliere  arv 
scarcely  two  dozen  species  appertaining  to  this  group ; and 
only  eight  different  genera,  all  widely  separated  from  one 
I another,  and  without  any  of  those  intcmiediate  forms  aod 
modifications,  which,  in  other  natural  onlera,  unite  the 
I different  genera  by  an  almost  imperceptible  gradaliuii  of 
characters.  The  liornc,  the  elephant,  the  rlunoceros,  tbe 
hippopotamus,  the  tapir,  the  bog,  all  pachydermatuus  qua- 
j drupeds,  have  few  characters  in  common  ; are  allied  to  one 
another  by  no  intermediate  forms  among  the  existing  rui-e 
of  animals ; and,  in  fact,  appear  to  be  rather  tbe  types  of  so 
many  distinct  and  separate  families,  than  tho  genera  of  one 
common  unler.  This  circumstance,  so  different  fioro  what 
is  presentcil  by  all  other  tribes  of  animals,  it  was  reserved 
for  M.  Cuvier  to  explain  ; and  it  is  not  a little  singular  that 
the  fossil  remains  of  animals  which  have  lung  since  cca*«d 
to  exist,  but  which  this  truly  great  man  has  restored  and 
ebaractcrised,  should  be  precisely  those  which  ore  wanting  to 
I complete  tbe  connexion  among  the  existing  genera  of  parby- 
dermata.  Of  eighty  extinct  species  of  mammals  discovers 
by  M.  Cuvier,  and  described  in  the  Otseme/u  Fo*tilet,  no 
fewer  than  fiffy  appertain  to  this  (»der ; thirty-eight  of 
which  belong  to  eleven  distinct  genera,  which  have  no 
representatives  among  living  animals.  These  servo  to  cod- 
ncct  the  existing  genera  of  pachyderroata  w ith  one  another, 
and  to  complete  that  gradation  of  characters,  which,  before 
their  discovery,  was  so  im]>crfiH't  in  this  order  of  animals. 
This  abundance  of  pachydermata  among  the  fossil  remains 
of  extinct  animals,  comjuirod  with  the  very  amall  proportion 
which  the  existing  species  of  this  genus  bear  to  the  total 
number  of  animals  actually  inhabiting  tlie  globe,  at  tbe 
present  moment,  is  a most  remarkable  and  curious  foot ; 
whilst  the  singularity  of  their  forms,  and  Uio  number  of  new 
genera  which  have  been  established  upon  their  different 
modifications,  arc  extremely  interesting ; more  particularly 
when  we  arc  told  that,  among  all  the  fossil  remains  of  othei 
orders  of  mammals,  no  single  fragment  lias  been  discovers 


belongs  to  the  natural  order  among 

which  it  is  at  once  known  by  a broad  tube  of  stamens  and 
deciduous  caly'x,  combined  w’itli  a woody  closed-fhiit,  con- 
taining a soft  pulp. 

The  only  species  is  Adantnnia  digitata,  the  monkey- 
bread,  sour  gourd,  lalo  plant,  &e.,  of  tho  African  negroes. 


[LmT  umI  lower  of  Aduuoolo  dlzitata.) 

Tho  leaves  arc  deep  green,  luid  divided  into  five  unequal 
parts,  each  of  which  U of  a narrow',  lanceolate  figure,  and 
radiates  from  a common  centre,  tbe  outermost  divisions  bein^ 
tbe  smallest.  Tbe  flowers  grow  singly  in  a pendulous  posi- 
tion from  tbe  boaom  of  the  leaves,  are  very  large,  white, 
crumpled  at  the  edge,  and  liavc  Uic  petals  very  much  rc- 
Uexea.  Tho  stamens  are  very  numerous,  and  arc  collected 
into  a tube,  which  spreads  at  the  top  into  a sort  of  umbrella- 
liko  head,  from  the  midst  of  which  arises  a slender  curved 
style,  terminated  by  a rayed  stigma.  The  fruit  is  an 
oblong,  dull  green,  downy  body,  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
containing  several  cells,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a number 
of  hard,  sliining  seeds  immersed  in  a soft  pulp,  wliich  is 
scarcely  juicy.  From  this  pulp  tlie  negroes  prepare  on 
acidulous  dunk,  much  used  in  tho  fovors  of  the  country. 
The  bruised  leavcft,  in  a dry  state,  form  a substance  calira 
Udo,  which  they  mix  with  their  food  and  imagine  is  usefril 
in  checking,  or  counteracting,  tho  effects  of  pmfuso  perspi- 
ration. Liae  the  rest  of  the  unler,  Adansonia  is  emollient 
and  mucilaginous  in  all  its  soft  parts. 

ADA  PIS,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a genus  of  fossil  pachy- 
dermatous (thick-skinned)  mammals,  described  by  M.  Cuvier, 
in  his  great  work  Sur  Ut  Oitemtns  Fos$iUt»  vol.  iii.  p.  266. 
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to  indiette  the  former  existence  of  a genat  diifcrent  from 
those  which  subsist  at  the  present  moment. 

ADAR,  the  twelfth  month  of  the  Hebrew  year,  as  ap- 
pesrs  from  Esther  in.  7;  ‘The  twelfth  month,  that  is  the 
month  Adar.‘  The  name  of  this  month  is  Chaldee,  and 
does  not  occur  in  the  earticr  books  of  the  Bible,  where  the 
months  are  usually  desitmate^l  by  their  numerical  order. 

In  the  Jewish  Calendar.  Adar  is  the  sixth  month.  In 
ecclesia.<tical  computations,  it  is  still  the  last  of  the  year. 
A year  composed  of  iwelw  lunar  months  is  shorter  by 
about  eleven  day.s  than  a tme  year,  and,  if  unaltered 
in  len^h,  would  bo  perpetually  chantpng  the  season  of  its 
commencement.  To  avoid  this  ineonvenience.  all  nations 
uun^  such  a year  (except  the  Mohammedans)  occasionally 
insert  an  additional  month,  to  brini;  the  beginning  of  the 
>ear  to  the  same  season.  The  additional  month  in  the 
Jewish  Calendar  immediately  follows  Adar,  and  is  called  Ve- 
aiiar.  This  intercalation  occurs  seven  times  in  nineteen  years. 

Adar  may  begin  as  early  as  the  1st  of  February,  or  as 
late  as  the  3d  of  March  : in  1833,  it  began  on  the  iOth  of 
Feliniary.  In  years  of  twelve  months  there  are  twenty-nine 
'lays  in  Adar ; in  those  of  thirteen  months,  there  are  thirty 
days  in  the  mouth. 

A fa.st  Is  olfserx  ed  by  some  Jews  in  memory  of  the  death 
of  Moses  on  the  7 th  day  of  the  month:  another  on  the  9th,  I 
for  the  schism  in  the  schools  of  Shammoi  and  Hillel.  On  ' 
Ibe  13th  day  of  the  month,  the  fast  of  Esther  is  kept  by  the 
sbole  Jewish  nation.  This  fhst  is  said  toha^c  been  insti- 
nited  in  memory  of  the  intended  destruction  of  the  Jews  in 
ibe  Persian  empire  on  that  day  (Esther,  iii.  13).  If  the  1 3th 
ihy  should  lie  a Satunlay,  the  fist  of  Esther  is  celebrated 
•0  the  preceding  Thursday ; all  other  fasts  (except  the 
Great  Fjwt  of  Expiation,  which  is  never  postponed)  are,  in 
>imilar  casea,  held  on  the  Sunday  following. 

The  Feast  of  Puriin,  which  lasts  two  days,  belongs  to 
the  1-lth  and  15th  of  tl»c  month,  in  memory  of  the  defeat  of 
the  plans  laid  for  destroying  the  Jews.  This  frast  was  cele- 
’•nied  in  the  rao<le  and  on  the  days  appointed  in  the  9th 
'hapter  of  Esther,  verses  15 — 'Jl.  It  is  made  ‘a  day  of 
riadncsii  and  feasting,  and  a gk>o<l  day,  ami  of  sending  por- 
tions one  to  another.'  Two  da^s  were  dcdlcate<l  to  this  fes- 
tival because  the  slaughU'r  of  the  enemies  of  the  Hehrew.x 
rcas*d  on  those  two  days  in  the  different  provinces  of  the 
rojpire. 

In  the  years  in  which  the  month  Vc-adar  is  inserted,  the 
Porim  and  the  Fust  of  Esther  belong  to  that  month  ; and 
the  14lh  of  Adar  i.s  called  the  First  or  Little  Purim.  It 
ippears,  then,  that  in  the  intercalary  year,  it  is  the  first 
Adar  that  is  really  the  intercalary  month,  as  the  festivals 
:«'juin  to  Ve-adar.  [Sec  Idelur,  Lehrbuch  der  Chronologie, 
Berlin,  1831.] 

The  fe>tival  in  honour  of  the  dccfication  of  the  second 
Tipple,  is  kept  by  some  Jews  uu  tlm  16th,  and  by  others 
«a  the  ‘J3d  of  this  month.  There  is  no  exact  account  of  tho 
hy  of  dedication ; the  Temple  was  completed  uu  the  3d 
■hy  of  the  month.  Ezra  vL  15. 

Adar  is  the  name  of  the  scventli  month  of  the  Syro- 
Hicednnian  year,  which  coincides  nearly  with  our  March. 

.ADDA,  or  El  Adda,  the  Arabic  name  of  a small  species 
jf  luanl,  celebrated  by  the  ca.stem  physicians  on  account 
of  Its  pretended  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  elephantiasis,  leprosy, 
lad  other  cutaneous  diseases,  to  which  tho  Arabs  and  inha- 
’•itants  of  Egypt  ore  peculiarly  subject ; and  of  which,  accord- 
>:ig  to  Bruco,  they  iiro  more  afraid  than  of  tho  plague  itself. 
Ve  are  not  informe<l  of  the  manner  in  which  these  won- 
derful cures  are  effected ; whether  the  living  animal  is 
Implied  externally,  as  toads  liave  been  to  cancers,  even  in 
oor  own  country,  or  taken  inwardly  in  the  form  of  a pow- 
der ; but,  in  all  probability,  its  reputed  virtues,  in  cither 
ftae,  have  no  better  foundation  than  thoso  formerly  attri- 
:sited  to  the  bezoars,  rhinooeros-homs,  and  other  animal 
vibstancea,  which  composed  such  an  importunt  part  of  tho 
Aarraacopoeia  of  the  Arabian  school  of  medicine. 

The  adaa,  as  described  by  Bruce,  is  about  six  inches  and 
I half  in  length  ; the  body  and  tail  are  cylintlrical,  tho 
aizer  thick  at  the  base,  and  ending  in  a very  sharp  point ; 
rie  head  is  conical,  and  the  mouth  provided  with  two  rows 
d small  feeble  teeth ; the  face  is  covered  with  five  black 
bes,  which  cross  one  another  like  a net;  the  body  is  a 
^ght  straw  colour,  crossed  with  eight  equi-distant  bands  of 
Idack,  and  the  scales  are  so  finely  polished,  that  they  sdmoat 
’Appear  as  if  they  had  been  vomited.  Tlie  adda  is  found 
^ Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Nubia ; it  is  partic'ilarly  abundant 


I io  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Meroe  (near  the  Nile 
I about  N.  Lot  If’);  and,  in  short,  throughout  every'  part 
' of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  wherever  the 
slightest  traces  of  moisture  exist.  ' It  burrows,’  says 
Bruce,  ‘in  the  sand,  and  performs  the  operation  so  quickly, 
that  it  is  out  of  sight  in  an  instant,  ana  appears  rather  to 
have  found  a hole  than  to  have  made  one : vet  it  often 
comes  out  during  the  heat  of  the  day  itj  bask  lUelf  in  the 
sun ; and,  if  not  very  much  frightened,  will  take  refuge 
behind  stones,  or  in  the  withered,  ragged  roots  of  the  aV 
sinthium,  dried  in  the  sun  to  nearly  its  own  colour' 

ADDA,  the  |loman  Addiu^  a river  of  Lombardy,  which 
has  its  source  m tho  Rhietian  Alps  above  the  town  of 
Bormio : it  waters  the  Valtclinc  in  its  whole  length,  then 
enters  the  lake  of  Cfomo,  out  of  the  south-ea-item  branch 
of  which  it  issues  again  below  the  town  of  Lecco ; it  then 
crtMses  the  plain  of  Ix>mbardy,  passing  by  Cassano,  Lodi, 
and  Fizzighetlone,  and  falls  into  the  l*o  about  eight  miles 
above  the  city  of  (bremona.  It  was  by  forcing  tho  bridge  of 
Lodi  over  this  river,  that  Bonaparte  won  a decisiie  rietoiT 
over  the  Austrians,  10th  May,  1796.  Again,  on  tho  27tn 
April,  1799,  the  French,  under  Moreau,  were  totally  defeated 
at  Cassano,  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  by  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  armies.  Before  tho  foil  of  Venice,  the  Adda  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  U'rritory*  of  that  republic  ami  the 
Duchy  of  Milan.  It  is  a rapid  and  wale  stream,  affording  a 
good  military  jiosition.  in  advance  of  Milan  on  the  east 
ADDAX,  in  zoology,  a species  of  ruminating  animal, 
called  by  the  ancients  Strepsicoros,  from  the  spiral  or  twisted 
form  of  its  boms.  It  was  unknown  to  modem  naturalists 
till  the  recent  journey  of  the  German  traveller  Riippel.wbo 
discovered  it  on  the  barren  sands  of  Nubia  and  Kiirdofan, 
where  it  still  retains  its  ancient  Arabic  name  of  Addas  or 
.Ahou-.Addas.  For  a mure  particular  account  of  this  inte 
resting  animal,  see  Antblopr. 


(AddAZ.) 

ADDER,  a name  of  the  common  viper.  See  Vipbil 
ADDISON,  JOSKFIL  This  eminent  writer  was  the 
son  of  tho  Reverend  Lancelot  Addison,  a clergyman  of  con- 
siderable learning,  who  eventually  obtained  the  deanery  of 
Litchfield,  but  was,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  hit  son,  rector 
of  the  parish  of  Milston.  near  Amesbur)*,  in  Wiltshire.  Here 
Addison  wa.s  bom  on  the  1st  of  May,  1672.  After  having 
been  put  first  to  a school  in  Amesbury,  taught  by  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Nash,  and  then  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  at 
Salisbury,  he  was  sent  to  the  Charter-House,  at  which  semi- 
nary he  first  became  acquainted  with  his  afterwards  cele- 
brated friend.  Steele,  rrom  this  school  be  went  about 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  re- 
moved to  Magdalen  College,  upon  obtHining  a scholar* 
ship  two  years  aftcrwanla.  He  is  soid  already  to  have  ob- 
tained considerable  facility  in  the  writing  cf  Latin  verse; 
and  this  talent,  which  ho  continued  to  cultivate  and  exercise, 
first  brought  him  into  reputation  at  the  universitv.  Several 
of  his  Latin  poems,  most  of  which  were  probably  produced 
before  he  had  attained  bis  twenty-sixth  year,  were  afterwards 

Sublished  in  Uie  sccDnd  volume  of  the  collection  entitled, 
fmarum  Anglicttnarum  Analecta.  The  first  composition 
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which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  his  native  langua^  was  a 
copy  of  verses  addressed,  in  1694,  to  Dryden,  wnich  pro* 
cured  him  the  acquaintance  and  patronage  of  that  distin- 
guished poet  He  soon  after  published  a translation  in  verse 
of  part  of  Virgil's  Fourth  G«or^e;  and  he  had  also  the 
honour  of  writing  the  critical  msoourse  on  the  Geomet, 
prefixed  by  Dryden  to  his  translation,  which  appearm  in 
1697.  But  before  this,  Addison  had  made  himself  known 
to  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  influential  natrons  of 
literature  in  that  day,  the  Lord  Keeper  Somers,  by  a poem 
which  he  addressed  to  him,  on  one  of  the  campaigns  of 
King  William.  He  was  also  introduce^!  by  Congreve  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Montage,  afterwards 
Lord  Halifax.  The  adMintageous  connexions  which  be  had 
thus  fonned  seem,  together  with  other  considerations,  to 
have  induced  him  to  abandon  his  original  intention  of  going 
into  tbe  church.  In  1699  Lord  Somers  procured  him  a pen- 
sion of  300/.  B-year  from  the  crown ; and  he  then  set  out  on 
a tour  to  Italy.  Hero  be  remained  till  the  death  of  King 
William,  in  tlie  spring  of  1702,  deprive<l  him  of  his  pension, 
and  also  put  an  end  to  his  expMtation  of  being  appointed  to 
u place  near  the  person  of  Prince  Eu^ne.  then  command- 1 
ing  the  Imperial  troops  in  Italy.  Meanwhile  he  had  ad-  ' 
dressed  from  that  cotmtry  bis  well  known  poetical  Let- 
tfr  to  Lord  Halifax,  which  was  greatly  admired  both  in 
England  and  Italy,  and  was  translated  into  Italian 
hy  the  Abbate  Salvini,  Greek  professor  at  Florence. 
Soon  after  his  return  home  he  also  published  his  Travel*, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Lord  Somers.  His  friends  being 
out  of  power,  he  now  remained  for  some  time  without 
employment.  But  at  length  tlie  victory'  of  Blenheim,  in 
August  1704,  excited  a wish  in  the  ministers  to  find  some 
poet  who  might  adequately  cclebnitc  its  glories ; and  the 
Treasurer  Gcwlphin  having  mentioned  the  matter  to  Lord 
Halifax,  the  latter  recommended  lus  friend  Addison  as  tbe 
fittest  person  to  execute  the  task.  He  wa.s  immediately  ap- 
plied to:  and  the  consequence  was  the  production  of  his 
poem,  entitled  The  Cantpai/pi,  which  appeared  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  Godolphin.  upon  seeing  it  when  little 
more  than  half  finished,  was  so  much  please<l  with  the  per- 
formance that  ho  immediately  mode  the  author  a Commis- 
sioner of  Appeals.  In  the  following  year  Addison  accom- 
|>aniod  Lord  Halifhx  to  Hanover;  and  in  1706  bo  became 
under  secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Hodges,  on  the  appointment 
of  the  latter  as  Secretary  of  State.  He  continued  to  hold 
the  same  place  under  the  Karl  of  Sunderland,  by  whom  Sir 
Charles  was  in  a few  montlis  succocdcd.  But  although  he 
had  thu.s  fairly  entered  upon  a political  career,  he  did  not 
desert  literature.  His  next  production  was  his  English 
opera,  entitled  Rosamond;  and  he  also  assisted  his  friend 
^»teele  in  liis  play  of  the  Tender  UuAand.  not  only  with  a 
prologue  to  the  piece,  but  uith  several  of  its  most  effective 
scenes.  In  1707  an  able  anonymous  pamphlet  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  The  present  State  of  the  IVar,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  Augmentation  considered,  which  has  sinc*e 
been  prmt^  among  Mr.  Addison's  works,  and  was  no  doubt 
the  production  of  his  pen.  In  1 709  ho  went  over  to  Ireland 
as  Secretary  to  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Marquis  of 
Wharton ; the  queen  also  bestowing  upon  him  the  office  of 
Keeper  of  the  Records  in  that  kingdom,  with  on  increased 
salan'  of  300/.  He  was  in  Ireland  when  the  first  number  of 
the  7m/rrappearcd  on  the  1 2th  of  April  (o.  s.)  in  that  year — 
the  happy  idea  of  Steele,  whose  connexion  with  tbe  publica- 
tion Addison  is  said  lo  have  detected  from  an  obscr^'ation  on 
Virgil  which  he  had  himself  communicated  to  his  friend. 
The  active  part  which  be  immediately  took  in  the  conduct  of 
this  periodical  work  is  well  known.  Tne  change  of  ministry  in 
1 710,  by  releasing  him  from  his  official  duties,  and  allowing 
him  to  return  to  England,  enabled  him  to  make  his  contribu- 
tions still  more  freauent.  In  the  course  of  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  be  is  also  understood  to  have  contributed  several 
papers  to  the  political  work.  The  fVhig  Examiner,  which  was 
storied  about  this  time  in  opposition  to  the  fomous  Tory  print. 
The  Examiner,  in  which  Swift  exercised  hU  powerful  pen. 
These  papers,  which  arc  five  in  all,  are  printed  among  his 
collected  works.  The  Tutler  terminated  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1711 ; but  on  the  1st  of  March  following  appeared  its  still 
more  celebrated  successor,  the  Spectator,  which  was  con- 
tinued till  the  6th  of  December,  1712,  and  of  which  during 
the  wliole  of  that  time  Addison  was  undoubtedly  the  chief 
.support.  The  Spectator  was  followed  by  the  Guardian,  of 
which  the  first  number  was  published  on  the  I‘Jth  of  March, 
■nd  the  1 73Ui  and  lost,  on  the  1st  of  October.  171-^:  and  in 


this  also  his  pen  was  actively  employed.  An  anodynoiv 
pamphlet  directed  against  the  commercial  policy  of  tbe 
ministry,  and  bearing  the  title  of  7%e  late  7no/  ustd  Co«. 
viction'tf  Count  Tariff,  which  appeared  this  year,  is  Ukeirise 
believed  to  be  Addt^'t,  and  nas  been  printed  among  hk 
worits.  The  same  year  he  acquired  still  greater  fame  tbtn 
any  of  his  former  productions  had  brought  him  by  liis  osle- 
brated  tragedy  of  Cato,  which  was  received  with  extnotdi- 
nary  applause,  both  on  the  stage  and  when  it  issued  from  the 
press.  It  was  played  thirty-five  nights  in  succession.— a run 
of  popularity  for  which  it  was  doubtless  in  part  indebted  to 
its  political  as  well  as  to  its  poetical  merits ; and  it  was  aho 
translated  soon  after  into  French,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Ger- 
man. On  the  ] 8th  of  J une,  1714.  appeared  the  first  numWr 
of  a continuation  of  the  Spectator,  in  which  Addison  aho  as- 
sisted, till  its  termination  on  the  20th  of  December  in  the 
same  year.  His  elegant  poetical  address  to  Sir  Godfivy 
Knoller  on  his  picture  of  the  king,  also  was  published  about 
this  time.  And  on  the  23d  December,  1715,  soon  after  tbe 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  he  commenced  a periodical 
publication  in  support  of  the  government,  under  the  title 
The  Freeholder,  which  he  continued  without  assistaoce  at 
the  rate  of  two  papers  a-week,  till  the  29th  of  June,  in  tbe 
following  year.  He  had  now  indeed  for  some  time  been 
again  engaged  in  public  affairs,  having,  on  tbe  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  August  1714,  been  appointed  their  secre- 
tary by  the  Lords  Justices ; and  after  tlie  coming  over  of  the 
new  king,  having  again  mne  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  tbw 
Lord  lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  Tbe  earl  was  soon 
after  recalled,  and  Addison  was  then  made  a Lord  oTTiade. 
In  1716he  married  the  Dowa^rer  Countess  ofWarwick;  aul 
in  April  the  following  year  he  was  nominated  one  of  bin 
majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state.  He  soon,  however, 
found  It  necessary  to  resign  this  high  employment,—  retiring 
professedly  on  the  ground  of  ill  Itealtb,  but  in  reality,  as  hu 
been  generally  understood,  in  consequence  of  his  entire  m- 
aptitude  bdth  for  debate  in  parliament  and  for  the  erdmarv 
business  of  hU  office.  It  is  related  that  his  fbstidiousness  iu 
regard  to  expression  would  sometimes  so  embarrass  him  io 
the  preparation  of  on  urgent  dispatch,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  resign  the  task  to  one  of  the  clerks,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  exp^itod  in  time.  His  health,  however,  had  also  been 
for  some  time  impaired  by  attacks  of  asthma,-  the  effects  of 
which  were  probably  in  no  slight  degree  aggravated  by  s 
habit  of  over  indulgence  in  wine,  to  which  he  notl  long  bMn 
addicted,  but  to  which  after  his  marriage  he  gave  himself  up 
more  than  ever,  seeking  refuge  in  its  buneihl  excitement 
from  domestic  unhappiness.  He  left  office  in  March  1718. 

1 1 vias  hoped  at  first  that  bis  release  from  business  wuukl 
have  brought  about  his  restoration  ; and  for  some  time  the 
expected  effect  seemed  to  follow.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
1719  he  was  so  far  recov  ered  as  to  be  able  to  engage  in  a 
somewhat  acrimonious  controversy  with  his  old  friend  Stede 
on  the  subject  of  the  bill  for  the  limitation  of  the  peerage, 
then  under  discussion  in  parliament,  which  Steele  had  at- 
tacked in  a paper  called  the  Plebeian.  Addison's  defence  of 
tbe  measure  appeared  in  two  succesaive  anonymaous  pamph- 
lets. lieoring  the  title  of  The  Old  Whig.  They  are  not 
printed  among  his  collected  works  ; but  are  undoubtedly  hia. 
He  again,  however,  foil  ill,  and  after  lingering  for  some  time, 
at  last  expired  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1719,  when  just  commencing  his  forty*  eighth  year. 
He  left  a daughter  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 

Soon  after  Addison's  death,  his  works  were  collected  and 
published  in  four  volumes  quarto,  hy  his  friend  Mr.  Tickell, 
upon  whom  he  had  expressly  devolved  that  duty.  Besidev 
the  compositions  already  mentioned,  and  some  translations 
from  Ovnd  and  other  poetical  pieces,  this  edition  contains  a 
tnatise  on  andent  me^ls  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  which  is 
understood  to  have  been  prepare<l  by  the  author  many  years 
before  his  death ; and  a portion  of  a work  which  he  bad  coca- 
mcnccd  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  being  that  whkh 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  his  Evident.  The 
comedy  of  the  Drummer,  or  the  Haunted  House,  which  had 
been  published  anonymously  in  his  lifetime,  with  a preface 
hy  Sir  Richard  Steele,  was  also  soon  after  reprinted  by  Sir 
Richard,  and  declared  to  be  Addison's.  Two  other  periorm 
ances  have  likewise  been  since  attril>uted  to  him  on  som** 
what  insufficient  evidence  ; the  first,  a diasertution  in  I.alii) 
on  the  most  eminent  Roman  poets,  which  appeared,  with 
an  English  translation,  in  4to.  in  1718:  and  the  other  a 
tract,  entitlcrl  a Discourse  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning, 
which  was  printed  with  his  name  in  1 739,  haviug  been  found, 
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It  affirmed,  among  tho  manuacripto  of  Lord  Somers. 
ThU  cnuincrmtioQ  comprehends  ail  his  published  productions. 
Among  the  literary  schemes  which  he  is  said  to  have  formed, 
but  did  not  live  to  execute,  were  a trarody  on  ^ death  of 
Socrates,  an  English  Dictionary  on  tne  plan  of  that  of  the 
Italian  lannage  by  the  Academy  della  Urusca,  and  a me- 
trical tranuation  or  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  these  undertakings  had  been  even 
begun. 

Addison,  however,  has  been  charged  with  having  been 
the  author  of  a poetical  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Iliad,  which  was  published  in  1 7 1 5 by  Mr.  Tickell,  then  his 
private  secretary  ; and  by  which  it  has  been  said  be  in- 
tended to  aim  a covert  blow  nt  the  popularity  and  sue-  ' 
ecM  of  Pope's  Iliady  the  first  volume  of  which  bad  then 
just  issued  from  the  press.  The  question  of  Addisbn's 
concern  in  this  aflTair  is  of  more  interest  in  reference 
to  his  moral,  than  to  his  literary  character.  A story 
has  been  engrailed  upon  the  circumstance  to  the  effect  that 
with  whom  he  had  been  fiir  some  years  in  habits  of  in- 
mnacy  and  professed  friendship,  was  so  stung  by  what  ^ 
'.Ttoreived  to  be  the  duplicity  ana  baseneas  of  1^  conduct  on 
this  ocf'asion,  that  he  immediately  broke  off  their  inter- 
course : and  never  would  be  again  reconciled  to  liim.  TTie 
celebrated  character  of  Attieus,  now  inserted  in  the  Epistle 
lu  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Pope 
jfier  this,  and  sent  bv  him  to  his  former  friend.  The  clearest 
examination  which  tliU  story  has  received  will  be  found  in  a 
lung  and  elaborate  note  in  Dr.  Kippis's  edition  of  the  Bio- 
Britannica,  (xx)!.!.,  p.  86,  «c.)  which  is  known  to 
bs>e  been  contribute  by  Sir  William  Blackstone.  The 
iesmed  judge  has  undoubtedly  sufficiently  refiited  many 
puints  in  the  common  statement ; but  still  it  is  certain  that 
a coolness  did  arise  between  Addison  and  Pope  not  long 
after  the  appearance  of  Tickell’s  book,  and  there  is  also 
rrx'<m  to  twlieve  that  their  separation  was  not  unconnected 
vTth  that  somewhat  injudicious  and  ill-timed  publication. 
.Vs  fcH*  the  authorship  of  the  translation,  howex’er,  it  was 
prubably  Tickell's  own. 

The  litera^  greatness  of  Addison  in  the  estimation  of  his 
rootemporaries  probably  stood  upon  somewhat  different 
zn>uxKls  from  those  upon  which  it  is  now  usually  placed, 
lo  his  own  day  he  was  looked  upon  as  a dramatist  and  a 
poet  of  a very  high  order ; and  appears  to  havo  been  not  so 
much  admired  for  anything  else  as  for  being  the  author  of 
Caio.  That  stately  but  IWgid  tragedy  has  long  ceased  to 
give  the  same  pleasure,  by  its  sonorous  declamation  and  well- 
(tpressed  rommoi^laces,  which  it  seems  to  have  afforded 
to  our  ancestors.  Ine  taste  which  then  prevailed  in  poetry 
the  roost  artificial  which  has  distinguished  any  age  of 
KnglUh  literature.  The  quality  which  chiefly  drew  admira- 
tsm  was  a cold  and  monotonous  polish — the  warmth  of 
genuine  nature  was  accounted  rudeness  and  barbarism. 
The  return  of  the  public  mind  to  truer  principles  of  judg- 
ment in  such  matters  has  been  Iktal  both  to  the  dra- 
loatie  and  to  the  poetical  fame  generally  of  Addison  ; 
aod  although  his  verses  are  still  read  with  pleasure  as  the 
; pxhictions  of  an  elegant  and  accomplished  mind,  they  are 
Qoc  frit  to  po^ess  any  high  degree  of  that  power  which  we 
ruw  look  for  in  poetry.  His  glor}*  is  now  that  of  one  of  our 
greatest  writers  in  prose.  Here,  with  his  delicate  sense  of 
rcwriety,  bis  lively  fancy,  and  above  all,  his  most  original 
lod  exquisite  humour,  he  was  in  his  proper  walk.  He  is  the 
:xinder  of  a now  school  of  popular  writing;  in  which,  like 
:ao^  other  founders  of  schools,  ho  is  still  unsurpassed  by  any 
■iha  have  attempted  to  imitate  him.  His  Tailen,  SpectatorM, 
a&d  Guardumf,  gave  us  the  first  examples  of  a style  poe- 
'^ng  all  the  hett  qualities  of  a velucle  of  general  arouse- 
and  instruction ; easy  and  ihmiliar  without  coarseness, 
xQimated  without  extravagance,  polished  without  unnatural 
liboor.  and  from  its  flexibility  adapted  to  all  the  varieties 
cf  the  gay  and  the  serioiu. 

.-VDDTTION,  from  the  Latin  addo  to  give  to,  is  the  putting 
'jfrther  of  two  or  more  magnitudes  into  one.  In  Arithmetic 
-ad  Algebm  it  also  signifies  the  most  convenient  method  of 
■issng  this,  so  that  the  sum  or  collection  of  added  quantities 
rasT  be  counted  or  reckoned  in  tho  same  manner  os  the 
of  which  it  was  composed.  Tho  sign  of  this  operation 
» -r*  which  is  generally  pronounced  pint,  the  Latin 
fw  more.  Thus  a-\-b  directs  us  t«)  add  the  number  de- 
by  6 to  that  denoted  by  n,  and  represents  the  sum  of 
e atul  b. 

Addition  of  whole  numbers  in  arithmetic  U performed 


partly  by  memcry,  partly  by  the  aid  of  tho  decimal  system 
of  numeration.  [See  NuMiXATiorr.j  The  sum  of  every 
two  numbers,  each  of  which  is  not  grwter  than  9,  must 
be  remembered ; from  whesoe  the  action  of  such  num- 
bers as  28  and  9,  33  and  6,  &e.,  can  be  perfiumed  in  tho 
head.  The  fVirther  process  is  the  same  in  principle,  whether 
the  several  quantities  to  be  added  together  be  tena,  hund^s. 
&c.,  pence,  shillings,  &c.,  or  any  other  denomination.  Pre- 
suming that  no  r^er  will  be  ignorant  of  the  ordinary 
methods,  wo  will  show  the  franeral  principle  for  all  cases  in 
the  following  question,  in  which  any  line  of  headings  may 
bo  taken: — 

Huiwlfwlt.  T«u. 

ShUUo^t.  Peno«. 

Rood*.  Prn-bc«. 


/ 

i 


fait*. 

Farthiot*. 

Yud>. 

d 

k 


Add  together  d,  A,  and  n,  and  if  they  be  units,  convert  the 
sum  into  tens  and  units;  if  farthings,  into  pence  and 
farthings,  &c„  moaning  thereby,  take  the  greatest  number 
of  tens  out  of  oil  the  units,  of  pence  out  of  all  the  fbrlbiitgs, 
&c.,  in  n-j-h  + d,  and  write  what  is  left  under  n.  Carry  (as 
it  is  called)  the  tens,  pence,  &c.,  to  the  next  column  on  the 
loft,  and  add  successively  m,  g,  and  c to  them,  taking  out  the 
hundreds,  shillings,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  result, 
and  writing  the  remainder  only  under  m.  Carry  the 
hundreds,  £cc..  to  tho  next  line  on  the  left,  and  so  on. 

The  addition  of  fractions  is,  in  principle,  as  follows.  We 
cannot  immediately  express  the  sum  of  one-half  of  a foot  and 
one-third  of  a foot  othenrise  than  by  writing  of  a foot. 
But  if  we  recollect  thot  one-half  u thtee-eixihe,  and  one- 
third  is  /iro-jn'T(A«,  it  is  exident  that  the  sum  of  one-half  and 
one-third  is  five-eiTth*.  The  rule,  tberelbre,  is : — reduce  the 
varioxis  fractions  to  others  of  equal  value,  and  haxing  the 
same  denominator  (see  Dxnominator),  add  the  nume- 
rators, retaining  the  denominator : or,  multiply  every  nume- 
rator by  ex'cry  denominator,  except  ita  own ; add  the  results, 
which  gix'es  the  numerator  of  the  sum : multiply  all  the 
denominators  together  for  the  denominator  of  the  sum. 
Thus,  for— 

! + ? + I which  is  +j{ 

2X7X5=  70) 

3x3x5=  45  > Add 

4 X 3 X 7 * 84 1 

199  numerator 

3x7x5  = 105  denominator. 

To  add  decimal  fractions,  arrange  them  so  that  the  decimal 
))oints  shall  fall  under  one  another,  proceed  as  in  common 
addition,  and  let  the  decimal  point  in  the  sum  total  be  placed 
under  the  other  decimal  points : — 

2-61  14103 

*04  ro4 

M18  118 

2‘768  133-143 

To  add  algebraical  quantities,  xvrite  them  all  one  after 
another,  without  changing  any  sign,  and  connect  the  terms, 
which  before  bad  no  sign,  xx'ith  tlie  rest,  by  the  sign  -f . Thus 
a-bA  and  ci—2A added,  gix’e  a+A+fl— 2o.  This  is  the  sum. 
which  may  be  reduced  fo  a simpler  form,  by  obsening  that 
A subtractcil  twk«  and  added  once,  is  equix-alent  to  A sub- 
tracted once,  and  that  a is  added  to  a.  Tho  expression  then 
becomes  2a  - A. 

When  the  quantities  are  fractional,  the  preceding  rule 
folloxx’s  the  appUcotiun  of  another  similar  to  the  rule  in 
fractional  arithmetic.  Thus,  for 


a -b  A ‘ a — A 
ax  (a—A)  = o*—  oA 
A X (a  -b  A)  = aA 


. the  sum  of  which  is 


+ A* 


; ??}Add 


u*—  oA aA  -b  A^ 

or  d*  -b  A*  numerator 

(a  -b  A)  X (a  — A)  = o'  — A*  denominator. 

For  further  information,  see  Libraru  of  Ut^ul  Know 
ledge.  Algebra,  pp.  4,  22;  Study  of  Mathematice,  pp.  15, 
22." 

ADDITION  of  Ratios.  A phrase  which  may,  perhaps, 
at  first,  puzzle  the  mathematical  student  who  reads  dd 
iKwks,  and  which  we  therefore  explain  here.  Take  two 
ratios  or  proportions,  say  3 to  7 and  5 to  9 ; the  ratio  oi 
3 X S to  7 X 9.  or  of  1 5 to  6.1  was  formerly  said  to  be  the 
sum  of  the  ratios  of  3 to  7 and  5 to  9.  Similarly  tlie  ratio  of 
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25  to  4 was  said  to  be  doubU  nf  the  ratio,  or  the  dupUcate 
ratio,  of  5 to  2 ; that  of  1 25  to  8,  triple,  or  the  tripUeate  ratio, 
and  so  on.  [See  Ratio,  trOOARiTHic.]  The  sum  of  the 
first  ratios  in  any  more  niodem  work  would  probably  mean 
^ -h  { ; but  the  term  * sum  of  the  fractions,*  would  most  likely 
he  u^in  preference. 

ABEL  or  Adal.  Adal  is  the  Arabic  name  pyen  to  all 
the  countries  inhabited  br  the  Ban&kil  tribes,  ^ese  tribes 
inhabit  the  coast  from  me  Bay  of  Tajurrah  to  the  Strait 
of  Bab-eUMandeb  (to  which  district  the  name  Adal  till 
lately  was  exclusively  applied),  and  from  thence  to  Masso> 
woh.  How  far  inland  they  extend  is  not  known,  except  at 
the  northern  and  southern  extremities.  At  Massowah  they 
occupy  the  flat  lyin^  alonif  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  acclivity 
by  which  the  tallle-land  of  Tigre  is  ascended,  which  together 
are  about  40  miles  brood.  Bwind  Tajurrah  the  country 
extends  at  least  120  miles  from  the  sea.  The  territory 
gradually  narrows  from  south  to  north.  I 

The  sea*coast  of  Adal  is  above  300  miles  in  length.  It  is  | 
studded  with  rocky  islands  of  the  coral  formation,  to  which  | 
also  belongrs  the  adjacent  coest.  Between  the  islands  and 
the  mainland  are  several  anchorages,  few  of  wliich  are  good. 

The  interior  of  Adal  is  known  only  along  the  routes  fol- 
lowed by  European  traveUers  in  ascending  from  the  sea  to 
the  table-lands  of  Tigre  and  Shoe.  The  ascent  to  Tigre  | 
commonly  followed  by  travellers  is  that  from  Massowah  to  i 
Halai,  a rills^  6628  Icet  above  the  sen,  called  the  road  by  | 
the  Pass  of  Taranta.  The  caravan-road  to  Shoa,  on  the  ^ 
south,  runs  from  Tajurrah  to  Ankobar.  j 

Near  this  road,  not  far  west  from  the  end  of  the  Bay  of 
Taiumh,  called  Gubbat-el-Kharab,  is  Bahr  Assal  (Salt 
Lsike),  which  is  670  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
about  7 miles  long  and  8 wide.  One-third  of  its  surface  is 
covered  with  a sheet  of  salt,  half  a foot  thick.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  a volcanic  district.  Nesr  this  road  is  another  lake  I 
called  Abhebbad,  into  which  the  Hawasli  falls.  I 

The  Danikil,  or  Dankali,  resemble  the  (rallos  in  appear- 
once  [see  Abyssinia];  they  lead  a nomadic  life,  nna  are 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  Adal  does  not  supply  any 
article  for  foreign  commerce,  except  salt  from  Bahr  Assal.  I 
ADELUNG,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH,  the  well- 
knuvt-n  German  grammarian  and  uni\*ersal  linguist,  Mas 
l)om  at  Spnntekon,  a rillage  near  Anklam  in  Pomerania, 
on  the  6lh  of  August,  1 732.  He  received  his  first  education 
at  the  toM-n-schooi  of  Anklam,  and  at  Kloster-Berge.  near 
Magdeburg;  and  afrerwords  Adsited  the  university  of  Halle. 
In  1769  bo  was  appointed  a professor  in  the  e^augeliral 
gymnasium  at  Erfurt : but  he  held  this  situation  unlv  till 
I7C1,  when,  in  consequence  of  a dilute  with  the  Catlniliu 
toM’n-raagistrates  about  a point  of  difference  in  religion,  ho 
found  himself  undertho  necessity  of  leaving  Erfurt.  Adelung 
now  went  Pj  Leipzig,  where  be  continued  to  reside  till  1767. 
He  sup|)ortcd  himselfby  Uterary  labours,  andchiclly  by  trans- 
lations of  valuable  works  of  foreign  literature.  The  numlwr 
of  volumes  which  ho  thus  prepared  fur  the  press,  and  manv 
of  which  lie  enriched  with  extensive  additions  of  his  own,  is 
surprisingly  great.  Among  tliom,  his  Glouarium  tnanua/e 
•td  icnptoree  medicr  et  injlmtr  iMtimtatie,  (Halle,  1772*84, 

'5  vols.  8vo.)  founded  upon  the  pnninus  labours  of  Du 
Cange  and  Charpenticr.dcsen'cs  particular  notice.  Besides 
these  numerous  translations  and  compilations,  Adelung 
found  leisure  to  prepare  hU  critical  dictionary*  of  the  High* 
German  language.  {Grammaiisrh-krifisches  Worterbuch 
der  Hochdeuischen  Mundart.)  The  plan  of  this  work  had 
already  been  projected  by  Gotteched.  whom  death  pre- 
vented from  following  it  up  (I7ri6).  and  who  loft  but  scanty 
materials  for  its  execution.  Adelung  now  turned  his  whole 
attention  to  the  language  of  his  native  country,  and  several 
valuable  works  {DeuUche  SprachUhre  fur  Schulen,  Berlin, 
1781,  8vo.,  Umetdndlirhet  Lehrgebdude  der  Deutschm 
Sprache,  Leipzig,  1782,  2 vols.  8vo.,  &c.)  were  tlie  result 
of  the  profound  study  M'hich  he  gave  to  this  subject.  In 
1 787  Adelung  was  called  to  Dresden  and  appointed  prin- 
cipal librarian  to  the  electoral  library  there.  The  im- 
portant documents  for  Saxon  history  and  antiquities  wliich 
were  now  under  his  care,  attrarted  lus  attention,  and  in- 
duced him  to  publish  several  works  of  deep  research  on  the 
history  and  ancient  institutions  of  the  stale  wliich  he  served. 
Soon,  however,  his  old  predilection  for  pliilulogical  and  Un- 

Sbistic  inquiries  return^,  and  he  formed  the  plan  uf  his 
ithridixtee,  a arork  which  he  intended  should  contain  a 
succinct  historical  account  of  all  the  known  languages  of  the 
earth,  with  a translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  given  as  a 


b-peuimen  of  as  many  as  ootild  be  proeured.  Death  prevented 
him  from  carrying  this  vast  project  into  execution.  Adelung 
died  on  the  1 Oui  of  September.  1 606.  only  a few  months  after 
the  first  volume  of  the  Mithridate*,  giving  an  account  of  the 
Asiatic  languages,  had  appeared.  The  plan  of  tbe  work 
was  afterwe^  taken  by  Jobann  Severin  Vater,  who 
completed  tbe  whole  in  four  volume^.— [See  the  artkie 
* Adelung,*  by  Ebert,  in  Ersoh  und  Gruber's  Jdnrydopdthe, 
vol.  i.1 

ADEN,  a town  end  harbour  situated  on  a promontory  st 
the  aouth-west  extremity  of  Arabia,  in  13“  46^  N.  1st.,  and 
46°  10'  £.  long.  Before  tbe  British  took  poasesrion  of  it  in 
1839,  Aden  was  a miserable  place,  consisting  of  a smtU 
number  of  mud  huts,  and  containing  from  600  to  1000  half- 
starved  inhabitants.  It  has  since  uavanoed  rapidly  in  pros- 
perity, and  baa  now  a flourishing  trade.  In  1846,  it  was 
stated  to  have  a population  of  at  lea.st  26,000,  including  the 
troops,  who  amounted  to  S.500. 

Toe  town  U built  on  d peninsula,  united  to  the  mainland  by 
a low,  narrow,  sandy'  istiiraus.  It  stands  in  a valley,  st  the 
eastern  base  of  a mountain  mass  called  Jebel  Sharashin,  1776 
feet  high.  'l*he  peninsula  is  doubtless  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
the  valley  in  which  the  town  lies,  the  crater  of  an  extmet  vol- 
cano. Aden  possessesolmosttheonlysafeharbouron  thatcosst. 

The  place  has  been  long  famous  for  its  commerce  and  its 
delightful  climate.  The  native  name  Aden,  or  Eden  (Para- 
dise), and  the  Greek  name  Eudaimon  (the  Prosperous),  are 
expressive  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  hela.  Tbe  Por- 
tuguese struggled  liard  to  obtain  it  in  the  fifteenth  century, 

08  a place  of  importance  on  the  road  to  India.  The  Turu 
took  It  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  became  subs^aently* 
independent  of  them,  and  its  trade  gradually  declined  tiU 
it  became  insignitlcant.  Since  Aden  became  a chief  statioa 
for  tbe  steamers  pauing  to  and  from  Suez  and  Bombay,  it 
bos  been  rapidly  rising  in  importance.  'Phougb  the  tem- 
perature is  often  high,  sometimes  rising  to  114°,  the  statioa 
IS  by  no  means  unhealthy. 

ADHESION.  Tbia  term  has  generally  been  employed 
to  denote  the  property  by  which  two  solids,  a solid  and  a 
fluid,  tMo  solids  and  an  interposed  fluid,  or  two  fluids,  re- 
main attached  to  each  other  when  their  surfaces  are  brought 
into  contact.  Adhesion,  in  some  instances,  may  bo  oonsi- 
derod  as  little  if  at  all  diff'erent  from  cohesion,  and  de- 
pendant upon  the  tame  cause,  while,  in  other  cases,  it 
appears  to  l>e  connected  with,  ar^  probably  to  a considcrablv 
extent  derived  from,  cbemicHl  affinity ; when,  for  example, 
two  surfaces  of  lead  are  pressed  together,  the  adhesion  re- 
sembles mere  cohesion,  it  acts  at  insensible  distances  like 
that  power,  and  no  change  of  properties  ensues  in  tbe  metal. 

If,  however,  the  surface  of  a piece  of  lead  is  put  into  contact 
with  mercury,  tbe  two  metals  act  upon  and  combine  w ith 
each  other,  and  an  amalgam  is  produced  by  cbemicul 
affinity.  There  are  other  instances  in  which  the  adlicsioti  is 
not  distinctly  to  be  referred  to  cohesion,  and  in  which  it 
certainly  dui>8  not  depend  upon  chemical  affinity,  os  ubc'ii 
a plate  of  glass  adheres  to  the  surface  of  mercury,  or 
liquids  riso  in  small  tubes  by  capillary  attraction. 

Among  the  earlier  attempts  to  uotormiue  the  force  of 
adhesion  arc  tliose  of  Dr.  R.  Taylor,  in  a paper  on  magnetism 
iPMl.  ’frant.  1721).  He  performed  variou.s  experiments 
to  ascertain  the  force  of  adhesion  between  wood  and  water, 
by  determining  the  force  in  weight  required  to  so|ianite 
them.  Hu  found  it  to  bo  dire^^Uy  as  the  surface,  and  that 
a square  inch  of  wood  required  fifty  grains  to  raise  it  from 
the  w’ater. 

M.  Achard  {Berlin  Memoira,  1776)  made  a vast  number 
of  experiments  on  the  force  of  adhesion  betw’een  plates  of 
glass  of  different  diameters,  and  many  liquids,  and  upon  the 
adhesion  of  twenty  diflferent  substances  with  as  many  liquids. 
It  hod  been  supposed  that  adhesion  was  derived  from  ot- 
mospheric  pressure,  but  M.  Achard  found  that  by  vary  in 
the  prosiuro  no  change  ocouired  in  llie  adhesive  force  of 
glass  and  water;  and  that  the  adhesion  of  fluids  to  aolidn 
was  uniformly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  temperature.  The 
diminution  in  the  force  of  adhesion  by  increase  of  tempera 
tures  won  attributed  by  Guyton  de  Morveau  to  the  rarcfac-J 
tion  of  (he  fluid  by  heat,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of 
points  of  contact  in  the  same  space 

As  the  surfaoes.of  the  solids  employed  by  Dr.  Taylor 
M.  Achard  must  have  been  wett^  by  the  liquids,  it 
been  objected  to  their  experiments,  and  especially  by  M* 
Dutour  in  the  Joumol  de  Phyeique,  that  they  do  not  prov# 
any  adhesion  between  tho  tolid  and  the  liquid,  but  cohesiuii 
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yarm  tbe  two  portions  of  th*  liquid  whidb  bsT«  been 
irptnted.  If  this  objection  be  valid,  then  those  only  ean  bo 
ci^lered  u proper  cases  of  adhesion,  in  which  no  particle 
ofoM  Hibitaoco  remains  with  the  other  alter  the  separation 
oltbeir  surfaces,  as  when  elass  is  separated  IVom  mercury ; 

Dutour  found  that  a disc  of  glass  11  lines  (French)  in 
(iiuartM  adhered  to  mercury  with  a force  of  1 94  grains. 

U.  Guyton  published  in  1777  in  bis  EUment  de  CApime, 
jKriei  of  experiments  un  the  force  of  adhesion  between 
nevcB  metals  and  mercury ; his  method  was  as  follows : — 
tie  Detah  were  perfectly  pure,  circular,  and  one  inch  in  dia- 
iDtttr;  they  were  all  of  the  same  thickness  and  suspended 
fmo  a nng  in  the  centre  at  the  arm  of  an  assay-balance 
tid  oouoterpoised ; the  plates  were  then  applied  to  the 
inriMof  the  mercury,  whKh  was  changed  in  each  experi- 
aect,  and  the  weights  required  to  detach  them  were  as  Ibl- 


Gdd 

Gnhit. 
. . 446 

Zinc  .... 

Oraint. 
. 2U4 

Sil^'er  . . « 

. . 429 

Copper  . . 

. 142 

Tin  ...  , 

. . 418 

Antimony  . 

. 126 

Lead  . . . 

. . 397 

Iron  .... 

. 113 

fiumuth  . 

. . 372 

Cobalt  . . . 

. 8 

Putins  . . 

. . 282 

In  ibcse  experiments  the  jihenomena  of  adhesion  appear 
a depend  upon  the  ^gree  of  chemical  affinity  existing  bc- 
ym  the  mercury  and  the  metals  applied  to  its  sui  face, 
koe  affinity  be  weak,  the  two  surfices  will  separate  by  the 
j^bcaum  ^ a slight  force.  Indeed.  M.  Guyton  himsrif 
ffiajm  that  the  weight  required  to  separate  the  different 
from  mercury  may  directly  express  their  affinity  for 
1 U sill  be  evident  on  a moment's  oonsiderati<m  that  the 
'JTW  of  adhesion  is  perfectly  independent  of  the  denstties 
flat  different  metals. 

TW  most  important  cases  of  adhesion,  perhaps,  are  those 
ipm  to  the  sur&ce  of  solids.  All  solid  bodies  attract  the 
pans  of  gases  with  greater  or  less  force,  so  that  every 
kr}hH,as  it  were,  a condensed  atmosphere  adhering  to 
Ivhicb  it  is  difficult  to  remove.  Porous  and  powdered 
prssefiting'  the  greatest  amount  of  surface,  exhibit 
hs  froperty  in  the  most  remarkable  degree.  Heat  is 
i^txped  bv  the  condensation  that  the  ga^  undergo. 

descriWs  this  relatim  of  gases  to  solids  as  playing  an 
Bprsot  part  in  many  proces.ses. 

la  this  manner  every  porous  body — rocks,  stones,  the 
adiof  the  fields,  ^.—imbibe  air,  and  therefore  oxygen ; 
h >TDAl]est  solid  molecule  is  thus  surrounded  by  its  own 
Kriwre  of  condcn.sed  oxygen ; and  if  in  their  vicinity 
^ Indies  exist  which  have  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  a 
%^bon  is  effected.  When,  for  instance,  carbra  and 
are  thus  present,  they  are  converted  into  nourish- 
xet  &r  vegetables — into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The 
(PwpaaBt  of  heat  when  air  or  watery  vapour  is  absorbed, 
iLl^ledgid  to  be  the  consequence  of  tliis  condensation 
V-i*  action  of  surfaces. 

Sit  the  moat  remarkable  and  interesting  case  of  this  kind 
k the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  platinum.  In  the  state 
filter  this  metal  absorbs  more  than  800  times  its  volume 
iRT^  gas,  and  this  oxygen  must  be  contained  within  it 
of  condensation  greater  than  that  of  liquid  water.’ 
when  condensed  within  the  pores,  or  upon  the 
|Kt.>  li  solid  bodies,  exhibit  a highly  intensified  cnemical 
When  hydrogen  gas  is  allowed  to  flow  on  the 
of  spongy  platinum,  the  pores  of  which  contain 
oxygen,  we  see  the  platinum  become  red-hot, 
tie  jet  soon  takes  fire.  The  hydrogen  gas,  which 
F &0t  combine  with  uncondensed  oxygen  unless  a flame 
combines  immediately  an<f  directly  with  the 
oxygen.  Water  is  thus  formed,  an^  the  imme- 
t Tooh  of  this  oxidatiom  or  slow  combustion  of  the 
is  a development  of  heat.’ 

I-’HESIONS,  Theory  of,  in  Botany,  is  the  basis  of 
k if  the  philosophical  part  of  that  science,  and  forms 
striking  points  of  difference  between  the 
of  the  present  and  preceding  schools.  It  shows 
* way  of  the  varied  characters,  which  cause  so 
» diversity  of  appearance  in  the  Tcgetablo  king- 
k wnnate  in  the  adhesion  of  a few  voiy  simple 
r*  uid  that  what  we  are  accustomed  to  conshler  parts 
^ody  different  nature,  only  seem  so  in  consequence 
in  which  such  adhesion  occurs.  Thus,  the  stem 
a homogeneous  mass  of  vegetable  matter, 
by  holes,  or  filled  by  little  cavities  caused  by  the 


extrication  of  air  in  it  when  in  a soft  state,  but  is  produced 
^ the  adhesion  of  certain  elementary  bodies  called  Cellular 
iWue,  Fibrous  Tissue,  and  Vascular  Tissue  (sec  Elemim- 
TARY  Organs),  arranged  in  a definite  manner,  wliich  varies 
with  species ; neither  is  a leaf,  or  o fruit,  or  a flower  a mere 
mass  of  pulp,  or  an  expansion,  like  the  bom  of  an  animal, 
but  also  oonsiata  of  these  same  elementary  organs  in  a state 
of  adhesion.  Tu  gardeners  it  has  been  limg  known  that 
the  property  of  adliMion  between  contiguout  parts  exists  to 
a oertam  degree ; for  the  operation  of  grafting  or  budding  a 
portion  of  one  plant  upon  another  is  dependent  upon  it. 
They  also  know  that  if  two  cucumbers,  or  two  apples,  or 
even  two  hard  branches  bo  artificially  placed  in  contact 
when  in  a growing  state,  they  will  adhere,  so  as  to  become 
what  may  bo  calleil  vegetable  twins;  and  that  tbe  same 
phenomenon  sometimes  occurs  constantly  in  certain  culti- 
vated plants,  of  which  an  instance  is  furnished  by  tbe  clus- 
ter golden  pippin  apple,  whose  fruit  is  usually  twin. 

Guided  by  these  well-known  facts,  modern  botanists  have 
discovered  that  the  property  of  adhesion  explains  the  true 
nature  of  every  organ  that  plants  bear,  and  that  there  is 
none  so  anomalous  which  cannot  be  shown  to  owe  its  ap- 
pearance in  a great  measure  to  the  union  of  contiguous 
parts.  As  it  is  very  important  that  this  should  be  rJeaiir 
understood  by  all  who  make  Botany  their  study,  we  shoU 
proceed  to  give  several  illustrations  of  H. 

Some  leaves  are  said  to  be  stem-clasping  or  amjdexieaul, 
when  their  base  partially  surrounds  the  stem  (/g.  a) ; while 
some  stems  are  !*%id  to  be  perfoliate,  wlien  they  seem  as  if 
they  pierced  through  the  leaf  as  in  Bupleurum  rotundi- 
folium  (/g.  A) ; but  the  latter  differ  from  the  former  only  in 
this,  that  in  the  first  the  lobes  at  tbe  base  of  the  leaf  embrace 
the  stem  without  adhering,  while  in  Che  second  they  not  only 
clasp  the  stem  but  grow  together  where  their  margins  come  in 
contact.  Some  leaves  are  hollow,  as  in  the  pitch«v  plant,  and 
these  were  furmerly  thought  to  h«  special  organs  with  which 
no  analogy  could  Iw  discovered ; they  are  now  known  to  be 
leaves  which  have  rolled  up  so  that  their  opposite  margins 
come  in  contact  and  adhere.  Other  leaves,  growing  mm 
opposite  sides  of  a stem,  adhere  in  out.sequenee  of  their 
bases  becoming  connate  (Jig.  c),  as  in  the  honeysuckle ; 
and  finally  there  are  others,  many  of  which  grow,  in  what 
botanists  call  a wborl,  that  is  to  say,  all  round  a stem  upon 
the  same  plane,  and  adhere  by  their  margins  into  a shMth 
ijig.  d),  as  in  Casuarina. 
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In  other  organs  adhesions  of  a similar  nature  occur. 

In  the  calyx  all  the  sepals,  or  parts,  ora  often  distinct,  as 
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in  Ute  renunculuH ; but  they  also  oflcn  adhere  by  their  edges, 
into  a sort  of  cup.  as  in  the  cherry.  Botanists  used  to  (con- 
sider the  former  as  composed  of  many  leaves,  and  the  latter 
AS  composed  of  but  one  leaf,  cut  at  the  edge  into  a certain 
number  of  lubes.  In  the  corolla  the  petals  are  either  all 
separate,  as  in  the  rose,  or  they  adhere  by  their  edges  into 
a cup  or  bell,  as  in  the  different  heaths.  Campanula,  and  the 
like ; while  the  first  was  called  many-petalcd,  the  second 
were  called  one-petalcd,  it  being  thought,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  calyx,  that  it  was  a single  petal  of  a special  kind, 
cut  into  lubes  at  the  margin. 

Similar  adhesions  take  place  between  the  stamens.  In 
the  rose  they  are  all  distinct  from  each  other ; in  the  gera- 
nium they  sHghtly  adhere  at  the  base  i/ig,  e) ; in  the  mallow 
they  adhere  into  a tube,  except  near  the  upper  extremity, 
where  they  arc  not  united,  and  have  tlMiir  ordinary  appear- 
ance in  other  plants  they  grow  together  into  a solid 

tube  in  wUeh  no  trace  of  separation  con  be  discovered,  as  in 
th^enus  Guarea  g). 

Finally,  in  the  pis^lum  there  are  certain  parts  call(Hl 
carpella,  each  of  which  is  a hollow  body  terminate  by  a style 
and  stigma.  These  carpella  are  hollow,  because  tliey  arc 
formed  of  a flat  organ  doubled  up  so  that  its  edges  come  in 
contact,  and  adhere  to  each  other.  Sometimes  only  one  <»r- 
pallum  U present  in  a flower,  as  in  the  cherr)'  ( Jig.  A);  some- 
times several,  as  in  the  rose  (Jfg.  i).  The  adhesions  in  the 
latter  case  cause  many  of  the  differences  we  obserAe  in 
the  structure  of  fruits ; fur  instance,  an  apple  is  composed  of 
five  such  carpella,  adhering  to  each  other  and  to  the  calyx  ; 
an  orange  is  <x>roposed  of  many  such  carpella,  each  of  its  lobes 
being  one.  In  tne  nigolla,  the  styles  of  the  carpella  are  all 
distinct  ( fig-  A),  but  in  the  lily  and  the  myrtle  ( Jig.  /),  the 
styles  of  the  carpella  adhere  so  completely  that  there  seems 
to  be  but  one.  In  the  apple,  the  calyx  seems  to  grow  from  the 
top  of  the  fhiit:  this  is  caused  by  the  carpella  having  ut  a 
very  early  period  adhered  to  the  inside  of  the  uilyx,  which 
aflcrwarcu  grows  with  their  gn>wth,  and,  finally,  leaves  its 
extremities  in  a withered  state  near  the  top  of  the  carpella : 
in  the  cherry,  on  the  contrary',  no  adhesion  ever  takes 
place  between  the  carpcllum  and  the  calyx ; and,  conse- 
quently, when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  tlicre  is  no  trace  of  the  latter 
upon  its  upper  end.  In  the  raspberr)',  the  firuit  is  enabled 
to  slip  like  a tliimble  from  off  the  receptacle,  because  the 
camfla  all  adhere  by  their  sides. 

For  further  information  consult  Lindley’s  Iniroduetum 
to  £otanjf ; Balfour’s  Class  Book  of  Botantf ; Schleiden’s 
PrineipUs  of  Scientific  Botany ; and  more  particuhirlv  a 
little  work,  also  by  the  last-named  author^  entitled  iThc 
Plant,  a Biotjraohy. 

ADIANTUM,  a genus  of  dorsiferous  ferns,  so  called  by 
the  Greeks,  be<»use  the  leaves  arc  of  such  a nature  that 
water  will  not  readily  moisten  them.  The  plant  desc'ribcd 
by  Hipi>ocrates  and  his  successors  under  this  name,  appears 
to  have  been  tho  A.  Capillus  Veneris,  or  the  maiden- hair 
fern — a rare  European  species,  (M»isiona11y  met  with  on 
moist  rucks,  and  old  damp  walls,  even  in  this  country. 
Fmm  other  genera  of  the  same  tribe  it  is  knoa'n  by  its  sixo, 
or  masses  of  reproductive  particles,  being  situated  upon  the 
margin  of  the  lea>es,  and  carried  over  by  a thin  curbed 
scale  which  separates  from  the  leaf  by  its  inner  edge.« 

The  number  of  species  is  very  considerable,  probably  not 
far  from  80  or  90.  and,  as  is  the  case  in  all  extensive 
genera  of  ferns,  comprehend  every  degree  of  division  of  the 
leaves,  from  perfect  simplicity  to  what  botanists  coll  supra- 
dccomposition.  All  those  in  which  the  loaves  arc  much 
divided,  are  remarkable  fur  the  very  delicate  clastic  stalks 
on  which  the  broad  leaflets  arc  attached ; it  is  to  this  circum- 
stance that  tho  name  of  maiden's-hair  has  been  given  to 
the  European  species.  The  genus  U scattered  over  all  the 
w'orld  from  Europe  to  New  Zealand,  hot  is  not  found  in 
any  high  latitudes  in  either  hemisphere;  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  species  inhabit  damp  tropical  wo^s. 

A.  Capillus  Veneris,  is  a dark  green  stemless  plant, 
found  m damp,  sharp,  rocky  places,  b)'  tho  side  of  water- 
courses, and  on  the  edge  of  wells,  where  the  air  is  keen  and 
dry.  Its  leaves,  which  are  from  six  to  fifleen  inches  high, 
have  a blackish-purple,  highly-polislied  stalk,  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  very  idendcr  ramifications,  from  the  extre- 
mities of  which  proceed  the  thin,  delicate,  wedge-shaped 
leaflets,  which  are  notched  irregularly  upon  their  upper 
edge,  and  have  the  most  graceful  appearance  imaginable 
when  (growing  a little  alx;ro  the  eye.  and  gently  agitated  by 
the  wmd.  Wonderfhl  medicinal  properties  were  once ) 


ascribed  to  this  species,  but  they  have  bng  since  been  dis- 
covered to  have  no  existence  except  in  the  exaggeration  of 
fanciful  practitioners.  All  that  can  bo  discovert  in  it  is.  a 
slight  but  pleasant  aromatic  flavour ; flie  French  occasionally 
use  it  in  slight  coughs.  CapilUiire  U prepared  by  pounng 
boiling  sv'Tup  upon  the  leaves  of  this  species,  or  vt  A.  peda- 
turn,  an  Ameh<»n  plant  of  larger  growth  and  far  less  divided 
leaves;  a little  flavour  is  afterwards  given  with  orange- 
flowers. 

ADIGE,  the  Athesis  of  the  Romans,  called  by  the 
Germans  E&ch,  is  a considerable  river  of  North  Italy,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  Alps  of  Tv  rol  above  Brixen  ; it  enters 
Italy  by  Bolzano  and  tlie  valley  of  Trento,  flows  in  a southern 
direction  by  Roveredo,  parallel  to  and  for  the  most  part 
about  6 miles  from,  the  lake  of  Garda,  then  turning  abruptly 
towanls  the  oast,  passes  through  Verona  and  Legnago;  it 
afterwards  enters  the  great  Delta  beta’een  the  Brenta  and 
the  Po,  and  forming  several  branches,  empties  its  waters  into 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  Below  Verona,  it  is  from  300  to  600  feet 
w'ide ; and  from  L^magt>,  its  general  course  may  be  con- 
sider^ as  parallel  to  that  of  the  Po.  It  is  a deep  and  rapid 
stream,  dividing  W its  course  the  old  Venetian  territories 
from  Lombardy  Proper.  Its  entire  course  is  obout  2-to 
miles.  It  is  navigable  up  to  Trent;  but  the  navigation  is 
dangerous  from  its  velocity. 

ADIPOCIRE.  A suMtance  so  named  from  adeps  fat, 
and  rcrawax,  because  it  possesses  the  properties  partly  of  fat 
and  partly  of  wax  ; it  is  a body  of  a peculiar  nature,  being 
intermediate  between  fat  and  wax,  and  bearing  a close  re- 
j semblance  to  spermaceti.  This  name  was  given  by  M. 

, Fouremy  in  1786,  to  the  substance  in  question,  which  he 
I discovered  on  examining  a niece  of  human  liver  that  bad 
' remained  for  ten  years  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  laboratory  of 
M.  Poulti(?r  de  la  Salle.  In  the  same  year  Fourcroy  had 
the  onportunitY  of  observing  an  accumulation  of  adipocire  on 
a scale  of  pnxligious  extent,  under  circumstances  of  a 
liar  nature,  which  arc  highly  curious.  There  was  in  Par>» 
an  immense  burial-ground,  called  La  Cimeticredes  Imiuceiis. 
This  phice  had  Iwen  the  receptacle  of  the  dead  for  a r«n)si- 
derable  port  of  the  popidution  of  Paris  fur  several  centuries. 
On  account  nf  some  improvements  in  the  neighlxmrlK)od  it 
wa-s  determined  to  remove  this  ccroeteiy.  The  number  of 
burials  in  this  place  bad  amounted  to  some  thousHiuls  an- 
nuallv.  Tho  bodies  were  deposited  in  pits  or  trenches  abmit 
thirty  f(x;t  deep : each  pit  was  capable  of  holding  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  thousand  boaics ; and  as  the  pits  became  full  they 
were  covered  with  a few  feet  of  earth.  The  extent  of  the 
whole  area  was  about  seven  thousand  square  yards,  and  this 
space  became  at  last  occupied  by  a mass  which  consisted 
almost  eutirely  of  animal  maUer,  rising  several  feet  above 
tho  natural  level  of  the  soil.  Scientific  men  were  specially 
charged  by  the  government  to  direct  the  precautions  requi- 
site for  securing  the  health  of  the  workmen  in  removing  this 
immense  moss  of  putrefying  animal  matter;  among  whom 
were  Fourcroy  and  Thourct,  the  latter  of  whom  has  given  a 
most  interesting  account  of  (he  circumstances  attemling  the 
opening  of  the  ground,  and  the  former  an  analysis  of  the 
new  and  singular  object  that  presented  itself  for  investiga- 
tion. The  most  remarkable  change  was  found  in  the  bodie-i 
that  had  been  heaped  together  in  the  trenches.  The  first 
of  these  trenches  opened  in  the  presence  of  Fourcroy,  hod 
been  closed  for  fifteen  years  Tlie  coffins  were  in  gixxl 
preservation  ; tho  covers  being  removed,  (ho  bodies  were 
observed  at  the  bottom,  leaving  a considerable  distance 
between  their  surface  and  the  cover,  end  flattened,  a.-,  if 
they  had  suffered  a strong  compression ; the  41nen  which 
had  covered  them  was  slightly  adherent  to  the  l>odies  : 
beneath  the  linen  was  found  notliing  but  irregular  niavM.'s 
of  a iwft  ductile  matter  of  a grey-white  colour,  resem- 
bling common  white  ch<M2sc,  the  resemblance  lieing  more 
striking  from  the  print  which  the  thmads  of  the  linen 
had  made  upon  its  surface.  Tho  bones,  which  were  .sur- 
rounded by  tnis  matter,  bad  no  solidity,  but  were  readih 
broken  by  sudden  pressure.  The  head  was  enviruned  witli 
this  peculiar  matter ; the  face  was  no  longer  diKtiugui.shul>le  ; 
the  mouth  was  disorganized ; no  trace  remained  of  the 
viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  which  were  all  confused 
together,  and  converted  into  this  fatty  matter ; and  this  vv.'in 
also  invariably  Uic  ca.se  with  the  brain.  None  of  this  matter 
was  found  in  bodies  isolated  fnim  each  ofher,  but  only  in 
those  as-cumulated  in  the  common  graves.  From  various 
observation.!  it  was  found  that  this  fatty  matter  was  capa- 
ble of  enduring  in  these  burying-plaecs  for  thirty  or  forty 
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^ean.  bat  that  ultimately  it  became  corrotlcd  and  was  dis- 
sipated. 

This  substance,  thus  presented  for  examination  under 
such  remarkable  cirrunistances,  is  considered  by  M. 
Fourcroy  as  an  ammoniacal  soap,  formed  of  a peculiar  oil 
combined  with  ammonia.  Its  properties  ore,  that  it  melts 
tt  about  130°  Fahrenheit ; hy  a strong  heat  it  is  decomposed 
with  the  solution  of  ammonia.  Alcohol  acts  but  slightly 
upon  it  at  common  temperatures,  but  when  boiling  dis- 
solves about  one*fourth  of  its  weight,  the  greater  part  of 
which  separates  on  cooling  in  small  acicular  crystals.  Lime, 
potash,  and  soda  decompose  adipocu'c  with  the  solution  of 
ammonia.  It  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid  with  the  pnxluc- 
tion  of  nitric  oxide,  and  by  sulphuric  acid  with  the  wvelop- 
ment  of  charcoal.  M.  ChevTcul  {Recherchtfn  sur  /<•»  Corps 
groi)  finds  that  jidipocire  consists  of  a large  <iuantity  of 
margaric  arid,  and  a small  quantity  of  oleic  acid,  combined 
with  a little  ammonia,  potash,  and  lime. 

Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  vls  to  the  nature 
of  the  operation  by  which  adipocire  is  produced.  From  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Oibbes  (p)iil.  Trans.  1794),  it  would  ap- 
pear that  muscular  flesh,  when  buried  in  moist  earth,  is,  by 
a peculiar  kind  of  decomposition,  scarcely  to  be  considcrtsl 
as  putrefaction,  converted  into  adipocire:  and  this  change 
bo  found  wras  experlited  by  exposure  to  running  water. 

M.  Gay-Lupsac.  has  «tatc<l  it  os  the  opinion  both  of  him- 
sHf  and  M.  ChevTeul,  that  the  apparent  conversion  of  Hosh 
into  adipocire  is  merely  a deception  ; and  Ls  nothing  more 
than  the  wasting  of  the  muscular  fibres,  while  the  fat  re- 
mains. The  experiments  on  which  this  conclusion  arc 
founded  (Ann.  ae  Chim.  ft  de  Phys.  iv.  71)  are  these: — 
fibrin  of  blood  was  kept  in  water,  renewed  once  every  two  or 
three  days  for  three  months ; it  all  wasted  wav,  and  no  fat 
whatever  remained.  Muscle  of  liocf  and  liver  Wing  treated 
in  the  same  way.  some  fatty  matter  remained.  Dr.  Thomsf)n 
states  that  a body  which  had  lain  in  a moss  in  Scotland  for 
more  than  a century,  was  examined  a few  years  since,  and 
found  to  be  entirely  converted  into  a hard  saponaceous  mat- 
ter : a portion  cut  from  the  thigh  was  «-hielly  adipocire ; 
and  the  quantity  of  fatly  matter  was  much  too  large  to  sup- 
pose it  to  have  prc-cxisto<l  in  the  living  hotly.  T«)  this  may 
be  added  another  similar  case  observed  by  Sir  E.  Home 
and  Mr.  Brando,  and  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
ar/iont  for  1813. 

By  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  u|xm  lean  flesh,  Dr. 
GtbWs  obtained  a substance  which  he  considered  as  exactly 
^milar  to  the  adipocire  produced  in  the  raixlc  already  de- 
jcribed.  Dr.  Bostt)ck  {Nicholson  s Journal,  8vo.,  vol,  iv,  p. 
Iv35)  also  formed  adipocire  by  the  agency  of  nitric  acid  ; it  is, 
however,  most  probable  that  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
acid  is  esscntiallv  different  from  the  true  adipocire. 

A'DIPOSE  'SUBSTANCE,  adrps,  fat.  ADIPOSE 
TISSUE,  Tfla  adiposa,  Latin  ; Tissu  ^aiMsfUT,  Fr. 

Adipose  substam*e,  or  fat,  is  an  animal  oil,  which  re- 
sembles, in  its  essential  properties,  the  vegetable  oils.  It  is 
wholly  inorganic,  though  contained  in  an  organized  tissue. 
It  raises  in  its  consistence,  or  rather  in  the  tcmjieraturc  at 
which  it  becomes  solid.  In  general,  it  forms  o pretty  firm 
solid,  constituting  suet,  which,  when  <livcstc<l  of  the  mem- 
brane in  which  it  ii  contained,  is  called  tallow ; but  there 
are  animals  in  which,  at  the  ordinary  tcmt>erature  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  always  remains  fluid,  as  in  the  cetacea.  At 
the  teropermture  of  the  human  body,  it  is  fluid.  It  is  thcre- 
fiire  conceived,  that  during  life  it  must  exist  in  a fluid  or 
*«ni-rtuid  state : though,  when  obser/cd  in  the  living 
bmly,  as  when  incisions  are  made  through  the  adipose 
mcrabrune,  cither  in  the  human  subjetd  or  in  aiiimnls,  it 
appears  as  a soft,  yielding,  compressible  substance,  with 
a blight  degree  of  translucence.  ^ere  is  reason,  however, 
to  roncludc  that  thi.s  degree  of  firmncs.«,  as  well  as  the 
gCDcral  appearance  which  it  exhibits  in  the  living  subject, 
IS  wholly  flcrivcfl  from  the  organized  membrane  in  which  it 
IS  contained. 

Human  fat,  when  separated  from  the  tissue  in  which  it 
is  deposited,  is  of  a whitish-yellow  colour,  and  the  colouring 
matter,  being  soluble  in  water,  is  capable  of  being  remorco 
by  washing.  It  is  white  and  transparent  in  proportion  to 
the  youthftilness  of  the  subject,  the  yellow  colour  increasing 
vith  age.  When  purified,  it  is  perfectly  white,  inodorous, 
and  of  a mild,  insipid  taste.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  and 
l>urns  with  rapidity.  By  exposure  to  air  and  light  it  becomes 
rancid,  and  gives  off  a volatile  ucid,  which  has  a strong 
odoor.  It  is  one  of  the  few  animal  substances  which 


not  contain  azote ; its  ultimate  elements  arc  Ciirbon,  hydro- 
gen. and  oxygen.  B^rard  has  succeeded  in  producing, 
artificially,  a substance  very  analogous  to  animal  fat.  On 
mixing  together  one  measure  of  carbonic  acid,  ten  roe»esures 
of  rarburetted  hydrogen,  and  twenty  of  hydrugen,  and 
transmitting  the  mixture  through  a red-hot  tube,  several 
white  cry  stals  were  obtained,  which  were  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  fusible  by  heat  into  an  oily  fluid. 

Until  recently,  it  was  conceived  that  fat  U u simple 
principle,  constituting  one  of  the  elements  of  the  animal 
organization:  but  M.  ChcvTcul,  who  has  examined  this 
substance  with  extroordinar}*  diligence,  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  not  a simple  principle ; but  tliat  it  consists  of 
two  substances  which  arc  capable  of  being  separated  from 
each  other,  and  obtained  in  a distinct  form.  Of  these 
substances,  one,  at  the  ordinary'  ten^rature  of  the  utmos* 
pherc.  is  solid;  the  other  fluid.  To  the  solid  substanfc 
ne  gives  the  name  of  stfarinr,  from  ariap,  fat  or  suet,  and 
to  the  fluid  substance  p/<iVne,  fn>m  r*X«ioi',  oil.  Stcorine, 
the  solid  portion  of  fat.  is  a substance  colourless,  tasteless, 
nearly  incKlnrous,  soluble  in  alcohol,  separable  from  this 
solution  in  the  form  of  small,  silky  needles,  and  prc^ervillg 
its  solidity  at  a temperature  of  99°  Fahrenheit.  Elaimv, 
the  oily  principle  of  fat,  is  fluid  at  the  tcmiH'rature  of  Gti'* 
Fahrenheit ; it  is  of  a jellovv  colour,  without  odour,  lighter 
than  water,  its  specific  gravity  lieing  0'913,  and  ea.sily 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Tlic  differenco  in  the  fluidity,  or  Uiu 
melting  point  of  tlie  fat  of  different  animals,  depemLs  on 
the  pn)p<jrtion8  in  which  these  two  substances  are  combined : 
in  the  more  solid  the  stcarinc,  in  the  less  consistent  the 
claine,  being  in  excess. 

The  chemical  proces,ses  by  which  these  substaures  are 
obtained  are  simple.  Adeps,  tallow,  or  fLxed  oil,  is  dis- 
solvable in  very  pure,  hot  alwhol;  the  stcarine  separates 
from  the  solution  by  crvstalli/ation,  assuming  the  form,  as 
has  lioen  already  stated,  «»f  fine  silky  needles,  while  the 
elai'nc  is  procured  by  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit.  Tlieit! 
is  u still  simpler  process.  Fixed  oil  is  congealed  by  a low 
temperature ; the  mass  is  then  pressed  between  folds  of 
bibulous  paper:  the  elaine  soaks  into  the  bibulous  paj>cr, 
anti  the  stearino  remains  in  o separate  form ; when  the 
bibulous  paper  is  pressctl  under  water,  the  oily  matter  which 
escapes  is  pure  elaVne.  Tlie  changes  that  take  place  when 
the  constituent  principles  of  fat  combine  with  an  alkali,  us 
potash,  will  be  explained  in  the  article  Soap. 

Animal  fat  is  contained  in  a distinct  metubmnf,  temietl 
the  adijtose  tissue.  The  structure  of  adipose  tissue  has  been 
of  late  years  very  accurately  investigated  by  liistolo^rical 
observers.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  it  Los  been 
ascertained  that  the  fut  is  alwnvs  enclosed  in  distinct 
membraneous  vesicles  or  bags,  techmcally  termed  ‘ fut-cells ; ' 
these  cells,  when  in  an  isolated  condition,  or  in  a young 
state,  are  either  ovral  or  round ; but  when  tlicy  occur  in 
groujw,  or  are  aggregated  together — as  is  seen,  for  example, 
in  the  human  jnrsrntay — then  they  assume,  from  mutual 
pressure,  a polyhedral  character,  and  are  most  frenueutly 
of  an  hexagonal  form.  The  cell- wall,  or  external  fatty 
envelo|ie,  ia  exceedingly  fine  and  transparent,  and  the  cell- 
c-ontents  do  not  always  occupy  the  entire  cavity  of  the 
vesicles ; when,  as  is  frwjucntly  seen,  tlie  oily'  accumulation 
within  the  cells  is  very  great,  if  they  be  viewed  under  the 
microscope  with  transmitted  light,  then  the  rays  are  very 
jiow'erfully  refracted,  and  there  appears  at  the  circumference 
of  em  h cell  a dark  broad  rim  or  mai^n  ; this  is  a character 
so  striking,  that  it  has  been  considered  as  a characteristic 
appearance  of  the  true  fat-cell.  There  is  also  frequently 
oDserved  a radiate  or  star-like  ap|>earance  beneath  the  celU 
wall ; this  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  crvstals  of  margaric 
acid,  which  ore  jtrccipitatrd  by  the  fat.  'I'he  size  of  the  fat- 
vesicles  is  extremely  variable.  Chemically  considered,  ftt 
consists  of  three  substances — namely,  oleine,  stearine,  and 
margarine ; which,  again,  consist  severally  of  carbon, 
oxy^n,  and  hydrogen,  in  different  proportions.  These 
fatty  matters  ore  found  in  a fluid  condition  in  the  living 
animal,  but  deprived  of  the  temperature  so  afforded,  two  of 
the  compounds — that  is,  stenrine  and  margarine — are  then 
resolved  into  a solid  condition. 

There  are  still  many'  di.screpancie.'i  of  opinion  concerning 
the  origin  of  fat.  Acconling  to  Dumas,  it  is  conveyed  directly 
into  the  body ; but  Liebig,  on  the  other  hand,  o-sserts  that  it 
is  formed  within  the  body'.  This  latter  view  is  supported  by 
the  observations  of  Bousaingault  and  others,  who  believe  it 
to  be  assimilated  from  the  non-nitrogenised  substances,  such 
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ta  fltarch,  sugar,  and  gvm ; but  it  is  probable  ^at  the 
nitrog^nised  compounds,  albumen,  fibrin,  and  caaeine, 
contnbute  largely  in  its  formation.  Whatever  chemical 
changes  take  place,  there  can  be  little  doubt  Aat  the  imme- 
diate  cause  of  ite  accumulation  U owing  to  a vital  or  selective 
principle  residing  in  the  cell-wall  or  cell-nucleus,  which 
may  be  regixrded  in  the  light  of  a peculiar  individuality, 
possessing  an  appetite:  or  property,  in  virtue  of  which  it 
attracts  to  itself,  or  lays  hold  of,  the  ready-formed  pabulum 
within  its  reach,  and  which  is,  in  the  present  instan^,  in  the 
blood.  By  chemical  analysis,  the  materials  of  fat,  like  those 
of  all  the'other  se<'rctions,  are  found  to  be  contained  in  the 
blood ; but  in  what  mode  the  fat  is  separated  from  the  blood 
we  are  wholly  ignorant.  There  can  ne  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  blood  receives  the  oily  principle  of  fat  from  the 
chyle,  which  is  the  nutritive  matter  fonned  by  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion,  in  which  it  is  ascertained  to  be  present 
in  large  quantity. 

The  relative  quantity  of  fat  contained  in  the  bodies  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  varies  more  tlian  does  that  of  any  other 
tissue;  it  is  enormously  developed  in  some,  and  as  deficient  in 
others.  As  diffused  over  the  body,  the  adipase  membrane 
consists  of  masse-s  which  vary  considerably  in  their  magnitude 
and  shapo.  In  some  places  they  are  rounded,  in  others  pear- 
shaped,  and  in  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen,  egg-shaped. 
The  distribution  of  the  membrane  is  exceedingly  unequal. 
There  is,  in  genera),  a considerable  layer  immediatelv  be- 
neath the  skin : and  especially  between  the  skin  and  the 
al)dominal  muscles,  where  it  ixcasionally  accumulates  in  : 
enormous  masses.  Between  the  folds  of  the  membranes 
which  form  the  oukntuu  and  mesentery,  there  is  usually 
a lai^c  quantity ; also  around  the  heart  and  the  kidneys ; 
on  the  face,  and  especially  on  the  cheeks,  and  in  tho  orbiu  of 
the  eyes ; in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet ; the 
pulp  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  the 
fibres  of  muscles,  and  the  sheath  of  vessels.  In  most  of  these 
organs  it  never  entirely  disappears,  whatever  be  the  degree 
of  leanness  to  which  the  body  may  be  reduced ; while  in 
tho  cranium,  the  bruin,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose,  and 
several  other  organs,  there  is  none,  whatever  be  the  degree 
of  corpulency. 

Tlio  function  wliich  the  adipose  substance  performs  in  the 
animal  economy  is  thus  fur  apparent.  Being  a bad  con- 
ductor of  caloric,  it  cannot  have  much  influence  (though  the 
fat  immediately  l>eneath  the  .skin  may  have  some)  in  main- 
taining the  heal  of  the  body,  since  the  chief  portion  of  it  is 
aituat^decj)  in  the  system,  and  is  placed  around  the  internal 
viscera.  Yet.  it  certainly  accomplishes  more  than  one  pur- 

Ce  of  no  slight  importance.  1.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  pru- 
de that  it.s  accumulation  in  the  system  serves  as  a resen  oir 
of  inflammable  mutter  fur  the  generation  of  animal  heat,  and 
that  it  often  actually  maintains  a process  of  combustion  no 
less  than  the  oil  of  the  lamp.  The  phenomena  of  life  present 
nothing  more  curious  and  interesting  than  the  provisions 
which  arc  made  for  the  production  and  support  of  animal 
heat,  as  will  be  fully  shown  hereafter.  (See  Heat. 
Animal.)  Animal  heat  is  generated  by  the  union  of  the 
carbon  of  the  blood  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  tho 
consequent  formation  of  carbonic,  ucid,  the  evolution  of  heat 
invariably  attending  the  formation  of  this  a<-id.  By  the 
process  of  digestion  chyle  is  formed ; chyle  contains 
a largo  portion  of  carbon : this  carbon  is  poured  into  the 
great  venous  trunks  of  the  syatem,  and,  in  a mode  which 
will  be  explained  hereafter,  is  immediately  carried  to  the 
lungs  by  the  great  ves.sel  that  springs  from  tho  right  heart. 
In  the  lung  it  is  consumed,  in  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  for  the  production  of  animal  heat : and  the  large 
supply  required  for  tho  continual  maintenance  of  this 
process  is,  under  ordinar}'  circumstances,  aflbrded  by  the 
chyle.  But  suppo.se  this  supply  to  fail ; then  immediately 
the  absorbent  vessels  take  up,  from  its  various  receptacles, 
the  adipose  mutter  accumulated  in  the  system,  and 
convey  it  to  the  veins  ; the  veins  transmit  it  to  the  lung, 
and  thus  the  lung  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  quantity  of 
carbon  fur  tho  generation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  conse- 
quent productiot)  of  animal  heat.  2.  In  the  second  place, 
it  servos  a most  important  use  in  obviating  tho  effects  of 
exoessivc  nutrition.  When  too  much  food  is  taken,  or 
when  the  secretions  and  excretions  are  suppressed,  grievous 
evils  would  arise,  and  often  death  would  ensue,  if  ^ere  were 
no  provision  fur  the  removal  of  this  superfluous  matter. 
One  of  the  moat  important  of  these  provisions  is  the  depoei- 
tiou  of  fat,  liy  vvhicli  the  system  is  lightened  of  a burtMO; 


and  the  circulating  system  especially  is  relieved  of  a fhlnaae 
and  tension  of  its  vessels,  which  might  induce  in  them  a 
fatal  slate  of  action.  The  secretion  of  fat  from  the  blood* 
and  the  deposition  of  it  in  its  various  receptacles,  U thus  one 
of  the  safety  valves  of  tho  constitution.  The  generation 
of  it  under  circumstances  favourable  to  its  formation,  that 
is,  under  circumstances  which  put  the  system  in  danger* 
either  from  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  blood,  is  ex- 
tremely rapid.  In  man,  no  other  solid  is  ever  fonned  as 
quickly  as  this  sometimes  is ; but  in  some  animals,  in 
certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  a prodigious  accumulation 
of  it  is  said  to  take  place  in  tlie  course  of  a few  hours. 
Bichat  states  tliat  during  a fog  of  twenty-four  hours  con- 
tinuance, thrushes,  wheat-ears,  ortoUns,  and  red-breasU, 
arc  sometimes  observed  to  become  so  fat  that  they  are  un- 
able to  fly  fi-om  the  sportsman. 

A certain  quantity  of  fat  is  a sign  and  an  effect  of  health ; 
an  excessive  accumulation  of  it  is  a sign  and  a cause  of 
disease.  The  quantity  actually  generated  is  influenced  by 
a great  variety  of  circumstances.  1.  By  age.  At  the  two 
extremes  of  human  life  the  quantity  is  always  small. 
Before  birth,  it  is  less  than  at  any  other  period.  During 
the  first  half  of  fmtal  existence,  there  is  no  appearance  of 
it  whatever.  About  the  fifth  mouth  it  begins  to  appear  in 
isolated  grains  under  the  skin.  At  the  period  of  birtn,  it  is 
sometimes  accumulated  in  considerable  quantilv ; but  even 
then,  it  is  in  distinct  masses  in  no  part  of  tlte  body  except- 
ing beneath  the  skin ; in  the  internal  organs,  and  in  every 
other  part  of  the  body,  it  is  found  only  in  sm^l  and  separate 
grains.  As  tho  period  of  maturity  passes  into  that  of  de- 
clining age,  it  is  sometimes  very'  abundant;  but  as  old  age 
advances,  the  quantity  invariably  dmiinisbos;  and  in  ex- 
treme old  age  it  in  very  minute : this  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  thinness  so  characteristic  of  this  stage  of  ex- 
istence. It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  situation  of  the  fat 
in  the  aged  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  in  tho  infant.  In 
the  infant,  os  we  have  seen,  tliero  is  scarcely  any  of  this 
substance  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  but  almost  all  of  it 
is  accumulated  immediately  beneath  tho  skin ; and  this  is 
the  cause  of  the  plumpness  and  rounrlness  of  the  external 
surface  of  tho  infant : in  the  old,  on  the  contrarv.  whatever 
portion  of  fat  remains  in  the  system  is  almost  all  deposited 
111  the  very  substance  of  the  organs,  while  there  is  scarcely 
any  on  tlic  external  surface.  2-  Tho  quantity  of  fat  is  mate- 
rially influenced  by  sex.  In  general,  it  is  more  abundant  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male.  3.  By  constitution.  There  are 
persons  who  never  become  fat  at  any  period  of  life,  however 
sound  the  health,  however  gix>d  uie  appetite,  liowover 
favourable  the  circumstances  for  the  formation  of  this 
substance.  And  this  habit  is  often  hereditary,  being 
received  from  the  parent  and  transmitted  to  the  ofT- 
spring  fur  many  successive  generations.  4.  By  diet. 
Nutritious  and  abundant  diet,  consisting  especially  of 
animal  food  and  malt  lUiuors,  conduces  to  its  formation  in 
large  quantities;  vrhile  high  seasoned,  spiced,  or  acid 
aliments,  togothcr  with  the  immoderate  use  of  spirituous 
liquoni,  che<^  its  production.  .*».  By  the  condition  of  tho 
function  of  assimilation.  If  the  power  of  assimilation  (that 
is,  tho  pow  er  of  converting  chyle  into  blood)  be  diminishod, 
while  tne  appetite  remains  utiiropaiied,  a large  quantity  of 
chyle  is  flowing  in  the  circulating  stream  which  cannot  be 
transformed  into  proper  nutriment : this  unassimilated,  and 
I therefore  useless  and  pernicious  chyle,  is  deposited  in  the 
adipose  tissue,  in  the  form  of  fat,  and  in  this  manner 
the  circulation  is  rclicvod  of  its  load.  An  excessive  ac- 
cumulation of  fat  in  persons  otherwise  in  sound  health 
iihould  therefore  always  excite  attention ; it  is  often  the 
earliest  indication  of  a diminution  of  the  vital  energy, 
and  not,  os  is  ofien  supposed,  a sign  of  vigorous 
healUi.  C.  By  the  state  of  the  secretions  and  excretions. 
Suppression  of  the  ordinary  secretions  and  oxcrerions 
leads,  in  a way  which  can  now  t>c  readily  understood,  to  a 
corresponding  and  a compensating  deposition  of  fat ; while 
a preternatural  increase  of  the  natural  evacuations,  as  in 
cholera,  diarrhtsa,  diabetes,  &e.,  and  a preternatural  increase 
of  tho  discharge  from  tho  mucous  surfaces,  espc'clally  from 
those  of  the  lungs  and  intestines,  will  prevent  the  de- 
position, and  oven  cause  the  absorption  of  the  odipotso 
substance.  7.  Active  and  long-continued  physical  exercise. 
Walking,  running,  riding,  whatever  species  of  exertion 
promotes  the  secretions  and  excretions,  prevents  the  deposi- 
tion of  ftit,  as  is  exemplified  in  boxer^  jockeys,  and  all  who 
go  thiough  % regular  tytteiu  of  training,  of  which  rigorous 
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n«ra*e  always  fonns  a part.  6.  Lonfr-oxitinued  and  in- 1 
tenaa  mental  exercise,  rorsona  whose  minds  are  acute* 
aetire,  and  vigorous,  are  seldom  fat.  There  is  no  more  cer^ 
tain  or  powerful  means  of  becoming  and  keeping  thin  than 
bard  ano  continuous  mental  labour.  Among  the  conditions 
obaarrable  in  all  the  remarkable  instances  on  record  of  per- 1 
sons  who  have  changed  rapidly  from  a state  of  enormous  > 
obesity  to  a state  of  moderate  thinness,  vigorous  mental  ex- 
ertion is  one.  Persons  oppressed  with  an  accumulatkm  of 
fat.  and  accustomed  to  lead  an  indolent  and  luxurious  life, 
when  placed  under  circumstances  which  require  great  mental 
exertion,  ore  invariably  found  to  lose  many  pounds  of  their 
weight  in  a short  time,  and  to  undergo  a sensible  change  in 
their  general  aspect:  and  this  is  owing  chietly  to  the  ob- 
MrptioD  of  the  adipose  substance.  0.  Rut  (he  acciimulatiun 
of  nt  is  intluenced  still  more  by  the  character  than  hy  the 
mere  activity  of  the  mental  state'  Cheerfulness  and  serenity 
of  mind  are  highly  conducive  to  the  deposition  of  fat,  while 
anxiety  of  mind  not  only  suspends  all  further  deposition,  hut 
causes  an  active  absorption  of  it.  The  immediate  cause  of  a 
mdden  change  from  fatness  to  leanness  is  the  absorption  of 
the  adipose  substance.  Thinnes-s,  too.  is  usually  and  justlv 
thought  to  bo  the  general  accompaniment  of  a sour,  hetfhi, 
and  irritable  temper.  10,  Excessive  sleep,  together  with  the 
absence  of  physical  and  intellectual  exertion,  and  still  more, 
of  mental  anxiety,  is  highly  conducive  to  the  accumulation 
of&t.  1 1.  Organic  iliscasos,  especially  those  which  impede 
the  formation  of  chyle,  or  which  imp^e  the  (xmversiun  of 
it  into  blood,  diminish  the  secretion  of  fat : hence  ]>ersuns 
who  labour  under  organic  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  of 
the  small  intestines  are  invariably  thin,  and  generally 
emaciated.  This  is  also  the  ease  with  those  who  are  af- 
dicted  with  diseases  of  the  respirator}*  ornns,  such  as  the 
'ieposition  of  tubercuhms  matter  in  the  lungs,  hy  which 
the  air-cells  are  choked  up,  and  the  air  is  prevented  from 
coming  into  contact  with  the  venous  blood,  and  with  the  chyle 
contained  in  it  As  the  tubercles  enlarge,  the  respiratory  por- 
tion of  the  lung  diminishes,  and  part  afrer  part  of  the  organ 
being  thus  successively  oblitereted,  the  emaciation  at  length 
becomes  extreme.  12.  But  even  long-continued  disorder  of 
tbe  system,  without  any  organic  disease,  generally  occasions 
wasting  of  tbe  body,  from  the  absorption  of  the  adipose  sub- 
stance ; because,  in  this  state  of  the  system,  the  processes  of 
waste  are  more  active  than  those  of  supply.  13.  Long  and 
intense  beat,  whether  natural,  as  during  hot  summers,  or  ar- 
tificial. as  tbe  heated  temperature  produced  about  frimaces, 
bot-bonses,  &c.  and,  Ustly,  long-oontinued  abstinence,  tend 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  fat. 

Sometimes  the  accumulation  of  fttt  is  enormous.  Tlie 
average  weight  of  the  human  body,  when  well  nourished, 
and  a medium  sice,  is  about  160  pounds,  or  between 
eleven  and  twelve  stone : yet  instances  are  on  record  I 
of  its  attaining,  by  the  deposition  of  fat,  the  weight  ofi 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  stone.  Dr.  (.'heyne  mentions  a caiie  | 
m which  the  weight  was  41B  pounds,  equal  to  thirty-two 
stone.  In  the  Philoaophiral  Transactioiw  arc  recorded  two  ' 
ca.«es.  in  one  of  which  the  weight  was  480  pounds,  and  in  the  ; 
xher  500  pounds.  The  Breslau  Collections  contain  two  : 
ixher  rases,  in  one  of  which  the  weight  was  580,  nnd  in  the 
(Aber  600  pounds.  The  inconveniences  produced  in  the  sys- 
!em  by  these  enormous  orcumulatiuns  of  fat,  and  the  means 
l3  be  adopted  for  preventing  and  removing  them  (for  they 
can  be  prevented,  and  even  removed,  with  absolute  certainty, 
providea  the  health  be  in  other  respects  sound),  will  be  treate<l 
of  under  the  term  Obksity. 

ADIT.  [See  Mining.] 

A'DJECtIV'E,  in  Grammar,  the  name  of  one  of  the  parts 
of  speech,  or  one  of  tliosc  great  classes  into  which,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  grammarians  have  distributcil  tbe 
words  of  a langtmgc.  The  term  a^ective,  which  U of  Latin 
formation,  aigiutle.'i  something  that  aJds  t4)  the  meaning  of 
the  simple  name  of  any  object  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
An  adjective,  in  our  language,  is  most  commonly  prefixed  to 
tbe  name  of  some  thing,  in  order  to  mark  some  quality  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  other  tilings  belonging  to  the 
»amc  class ; thus,  a bad  man.  a good  man.  a /at  man,  a 
tr'ntbl^Komfi  man,  &c. ; a black  horse,  a white  homo,  &c. 
Here  the  terms  man  and  horse  are  the  most  general  or 
abstract  (sec  Abstractio.v)  terms  by  which  we  can  express 
the  idea  of  man  or  horse ; but,  by  prefixing  to  them  such 
sdjectires  as  bad,  good,  &c.,  we  limit,  in  some  degree,  the 
( lus  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Thus,  when  wo  speak  of  a 
white  man,  we  exclude  the  consideration  of  black  men,  or 


men  of  any  other  colour.  In  like  manner,  when  we  say  an 
.^Rg/i«A  man,  wc  limit  the  signification  still  further;  and  in 
this  way  we  may  descend  to  a Cheshire  man,  a Chester  man, 
until  we  come  to  individuals  indicated  by  a common  name, 
such  os  Thomson.  Smith,  &c.  By  the  aid  of  other  words 
prefixed,  such  as  John,  William,  &c.,  we  at  last  come  to 
some  certain  individual.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  ex- 
pressions John  Page,  Wilfiara  8mith,&c.,  John  and  William 
may  have  the  names  of  adjectives  as  well  as  tiu*  words  black, 
white,  liic.  And  this  leads  u*  to  observe  that  frequently 
nouns  or  names  of  things  can  be  u»e<l  like  adjcctivi*s : thus 
we  can  say,  a silrer  ring,  ngo/d  stick,  suit  water,  sm  watn\ 
Many  words  in  English  arc,  in  fact,  used  both  as  nouns  and 
, at^ectives.  In  the  expression  ‘ John's  liook,'  Johns  may  be 
considered  as  an  adjwtivc  for  tlio  n*Ksnns  just  given.  Sonic 
grammarians  have  wished  to  introduce  the  term  adnoun 
instead  of  tuijective,  but  though  the  wont  adjeetitT  is  not  a 
ve^  gn«l  name,  adnoun  U no  better. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  an  adjective  can  stand  in  a 
proposition : we  can  say  * the  horse  is  bad,'  or  ‘ a bad  horse.’ 
In  the  first  example,  horse  is  called  the  ‘subject,' is  the 
' copula,'  or  connecting  link,  and  ‘ bud  ’ is  the  * predicate ' or 
qualifying  term.  According  to  the  true  idiom  of  our  lan- 
guage. the  adjective  form  can  often  be  used  for  the 
adverbial,  e.qieoiaUy  at  the  end  of  any  simple  proposition ; 
os — he  walks  slow,  he  s;«aks  loud.  It  is  true  that  usage  is 
now  beginning  to  lie  op|»ose<l  to  this  mode  of  expression, 
and  the  adverb  in  -/y  is  gaining  ground ; yet  tliere  are 
cases  where  it  is  not  possible  to  use  the  termination  in  -ly 
without  making  the  spoken  bnguoge  at  least  very  stiff  and 
formal. 

Many  adjeetives  are  simple  roots,  such  as  good,  Ixtd,  hot, 
&c.,  while  (ktliers  arc  formed  by  adding  an  atiix  or  suffix  to 
a noun. 

The  following  list  of  adjectives  formed  by  affixes,  or  by 
adding  a complete  word,  belong  to  tbe  Saxon  part  of  our 
language : — 

glad-some  care-less  for-wnrd 

play-ful  child-iah  god-like 

weight-y  l‘o^e-mo^t  man-ly 

wood-tm  fork-cd  out-er 

The  following  terminations  an*  of  I^tin  and  Greek  origin 
act-ive  coher-ent  period-icnl 

poss-ion-ate  atlend-ant  station-ary 

adamant-inc  babit-able  trunsit-or)’ 

8ulphur-ic  aud-iblc  Bclgi-an 

angul-ar  luc-id  hunior-ous 

duc-tile  autumn-al  vorb-ose 

There  are  other  terminations  of  less  importance,  such  os 
ether-eal.  advent-itious,  ike.,  which  agree  with  tbe  examples 
already  given,  as  to  the  last  syllable,  but  differ  in  ba\ing 
an  ailditional  syllable  or  syllables  betwi^en  the  first  part  of 
the  word  and  the  temiinatinn. 

ADJUSTMENT,  in  marine  inEuniiicc,  is  the  settling 
and  ascertaining  the  exact  aim  unt  of  indemnity  which  the 
purtv  insurotl  is  enlitbNl  to  n'ceivc  under  the  policy,  after  all 
proper  allowances  and  deiiuctions  have  been  mode  : and  fix- 
ing the  proportion  of  that  indemnity  which  each  under- 
writer is  liable  to  bear.  Tlie  conlnu  t of  insurance  is  an 
agreement  to  indemnify  the  insimil  against  such  losses  as 
he  may  sustain  hy  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  events 
which  arc  expressly,  or  by  implication  of  law.  contained  in 
the  policy.  Tlius,  when  a ship  Ls  lost,  or  any  of  those  con- 
tingencies arise  against  which  tbe  insurance  provides,  the 
owner  of  the  ship  or  of  the  goo<la  insured,  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  an  authorize<l  agent,  reports  the  circumstance  to  the 
inaurers  or  underwriters.  In  London,  this  notice  is  given 
by  an  insertion  in  a book  kept  at  Lloyd's  Coffee-House  in 
the  &ub>criptinn-rooms,  where  the  greater  part  of  murine  in- 
siu'ances  are  effected. 

Before  any  adjustment  is  made,  the  underwriters  require 
to  be  infonuod  of  all  particulars,  that  the}’  may  be  salisfio<l 
the  loss  has  occurred  thmugh  circumstances  against  which 
the  insurance  was  effected.  In  ordinary  cases  tbe  task  of 
ascertaining  these  facts,  and  of  examining  the  correctness  of 
the  demand  made  by  tlic  assured,  rests  w ilh  the  underwriter 
who  has  first  subscribed  the  twlicy.  In  complicated  cases 
of  partial,  or  average  losses,  the  pu|>ers  arc  usually  referred 
to  stirae  disinterested  party,  who  makes  a profession  of  such 
references,  to  calculate  and  adjust  the  per  cenlage  rate  of 
loss.  Where  the  ship  is  w holly  lost,  of  course  little  difficulty 
occurs  in  this  part  of  the  inquiry* ; but  in  cases  of  partial 
losses,  where  the  insured  has  not  exercised  his  right  ot  aban 
' R« 
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donment  (Me  Abandomusnt),  very  minute  and  careful 
examination  often  beaimes  nece^ur)*.  The  quantity  of  da> 
mage  being  a&certained,  the  amount  which  each  under* 
uriter  has  made  hirosolf  liable  to  by  subscribing  the  policy 
is  settled : and  this  being  done,  it  is  usual  for  one  of  the 
underwriters,  or  their  a^rent,  to  indorse  on  the  polic}-,  * ad- 
iUstod  a partial  loss  on  this  policy  of  so  much  per  cent.*  To 
(his  indorsement  the  signature  of  each  underwriter  must  be 
.fhxed,  and  this  process  is  called  the  adjustment  of  the 
loss. 

Alter  an  a4justmcnt  has  been  made,  it  is  not  usual  in 
mercantile  practice  for  the  underwriter  to  require  anv  (hither 
proof,  but  at  once  to  pay  the  loss ; and  it  has  h^n  saiu  that  the 
reason  for  which  adjustuienU  have  been  introduced  into  the 
business  of  maritime  insuratice  is,  that  upon  the  underwriter 
signing  an  adjustment,  and  thereby  declaring  his  liability, 
an<l  admitting  that  the  whole  transaction  is  adjusted,  time 
should  be  given  him  to  pay  tlie  mone^.  An  adjustment 
in  London  is  usually  made  by  endorsing  on  the  polieVy 
* Adjusted  tlm  loss*  at  so  much  per  cent.,  or  other  note  to  tw 
same  effect,  which  w signed  by  the  underwriter;  or  it  is 
written  opposite  to  the  underwriter’s  signature.  In  some 
countries  there  is  no  particular  form ; sucii  is  the  cose  in  the 
United  States.  An  odjustment  made  in  writing,  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  and  intended  by  the 
parties  to  lie  absolute  and  final,  is  binding.  A payment  of 
the  amount  of  the  adjustment  gives  it  the  character  of  on 
absolutely  final  one,  however  it  may  have  been  I>efore  ; and 
tlie  money  can  be  recovered  only  on  the  ground  of  fraud. 
Generally,  the  underwriter  is  Iwund  by  * the  adjustment, 
unless  it  was  made  under  a mistake.— [See  Selwvn’s  A'm 
Prius,  title  Insurance : Park  on  tlie  Iaiw  (^'  Harinc  InsuraHce, 
und  a note  to  CnmpbcU’s  JVisi  Prhts  Iffjwris,  vol.  i.  p.  27G. 
See  also  Philli|)s  on  Insurance,  vol.  H.  pp.  4U5  and  078.] 

ADJUTANT,  a military  officer,  attached  to  every  bntta* 
lion  of  a regiment.  Tlie  office  docs  not  confer  a M'paratc 
rank,  but  is  usually  given  to  one  of  the  Hubaltem  officers. 
The  duties  of  an  ailjutant  are  to  superintend  (under  tlie 
major  of  the  regiment,  and  tho  odjutant-genenil  of  the 
army)  all  matters  relating  to  the  ortlinanr’  routine  of  dinci- 
ptinc  in  the  regiment;  to  receive  and  promulgate  to  the 
battalion  all  general,  garrison,  and  regimental  orders,  sign* 
ing  llieiu  in  the  ordcrlv-book  on  the  part  of  the  comnmiid- 
ing-olllccr ; to  select  iletachinontH  fnnn  the  different  com- 
panies, when  ordcrcil ; to  regulate  the  placing  of  guards, 
uistrihutiun  of  ammunition.  &:c. 

ADJUTANT-GKNERAL.  a RtafT-ofliccr,  one  of  those 
next  in  rank  to  the  curomander*iii-chief.  Ho  is  to  the  anny 
what  tho  o<ljutant  is  to  a regiment;  he  superintemU  the 
details  of-  all  the  dispositions  onlered  bv  the  rornmander-in* 
cliief,  communicates  general  orders  to  tlie  different  brigades, 
and  receives  and  registers  the  reports  of  the  state  of  cacli,  ns 
t>  numliers,  discipline,  cquipmeiit.s  &c.  Though  in  n large 
array,  the  adjutant-gcneral  is  usually  a general  ofii<-cr,  yet 
this  rank  is  not  ncc4!ssary ; and  in  smaller  detachments 
acting  independently,  the  duties  arc  frequently  entrusted  to 
an  officer  of  lower  rank. 

A DJUTANT-GENERAL.  Among  the  Jesuits,  this  title 
was  given  to  certain  fathers  who  residi^  with  the  general  of 
the  order.  It  was  their  duty  to  Airnish  him  with  infor- 
mation O.H  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  which  was  effected  by  means  of  emissaries  employed 
for  that  purpose.  Each  country  hud  one  of  these  officers  aU 
taclieil  to  it. 

ADJUTANT,  or  GIGANTIC  CRANE.  (Cicoma  ar- 
gala,  TiiUMiNCK,  Mycteria  argaia,  Vibillot.)  A singu- 
lar bird,  not  uncommon  in  travelling  menageries,  licing 
easily  tamed,  and  hardy,  though  a native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  India  and  found  near  Calcntta.  Its  size  may  Ixi  in- 
ferred fVom  the  fact  of  its  wings,  from  tip  to  tip,  measuring 
about  fiurteen  or  fifteen  fet*t  wlien  stretched  out ; from  the 
tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  claws  It  is  seven 
feet  and  a half,  while  it  i.s  five  feet  high  when  standing 
erect.  Its  upper  parts  are  ash-grey,  the  feathers  there 
being  stiff  and  hard ; the  under  parts  are  vrhite,  and  there 
tho  plumes  are  long;  the  head  and  neck  are  without  fea- 
thers. but  the  red  callous  skin  there  is  fiimish^  with 
hairs:  along  slightly  downy  conical  1«g  or  pouch,  like  *a 
large  sausage.'  (to  use  the  comparison  of  Baron  Cuvier) 
hangs  (Wiin  the  middle  of  the  neck.  The  lieak  is  very 
]argi\  thick  at  the  ba<e.  and  the  gape  is  very  wide. 

l^ough  this  does  not  rank  in  systematic  classifications  as 
a bird  of  prey,  being  pro|M?rly  placed  with  wading  birds 


{Gralialnres,  iLLtoita).  it  is  one  of  the  most  roracious  and 
carnivorous  birds  known.  The  structure  of  its  digestive 
organs  corresponds  with  this  voracious  liabit;  though 
what  comparative  anatomists  term  the  solvent  or  gastric 
glands  arc  differently'  formed  from  those  of  any  other  bird. 
Their  usual  position  in  other  birds  is  round  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  sluinacb ; but  in  the  adjutant  they  form  two 
circular  figures,  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter  oa 
the  fore  and  back  part  of  it,  each  gland  being  composed  of 
five  or  six  cells,  and  these  opening  into  one  common  pipe 
(dttetus).  The  gitsard  and  (ugastric  muscle  are  nearly  of 
the  same  strength  with  those  of  the  crow,  the  gizzard  being^ 
lined  with  a similar  homy  membrane. 

Tho  adjutant  is  not  only  capable  of  digesting  bones,  but 
it  seems  to  he  fond  of  them,  swallowing  every  bone  which 
it  can  get  down  its  gullet,— a circumstance  which  has  led  to 
its  being  called  the  bone-eater,  or  bone-taker.  It  has  been 
stated  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  that  thero  was  found  in  the 
craw  or  stomach  of  a gigantic  crane  a land  tortoise  ten 
inches  long,  and  a largo  male  block  cat  entire.  [Ices  Voy~ 
age,  p.  184.  Phil.  Trans.  1813,  p.  77.]  Its  great  voracity, 
however.  Is  extremely  useful  in  the  countries  which  it  in- 
habits, as  it  collects  venniii  from  ever)'  quarter,  such  aa 
snakes,  lizanls,  fiugs,  and  other  reptiles,  devouriug  such 
immense  numliers  of  these  us  Ui  prevent  them  from  an- 
noying the  inhabitants,  who,  on  lliut  account,  hold  the  bird 
in  as  great  estimation  as  the  Hollanders  do  the  stork. 


(Ailjat»iit.  Anli'ft  Oi^Qlra.  Fnnn  a in  Um*  'Aninriral  Oaniraa.) 

Mr.  Smcalhmau  furiiislicd  Dr.  I.4ithaiu  with  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  adjutants  from  {XTsonal  observations  in 
India.  ‘They  ore,*  says  Dr  L.,  ‘met  in  companies;  and 
when  seen  at  a distaiu'c,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  com- 
ing tou'ords  an  obsen'cr,  which  they  often  do  with  their 
wings  extended,  may  well  be  taken  for  canoes  upon  the 
surface  of  a smooth  sea — when  on  the  snnd-banks,  for  men 
and  v’omcn  picking  up  shell-fish  or  other  things  on  the 
beach.  One  of  these,  a young  bird  about  five  feet  high. 
woH  brought  up  tame,  and  presented  to  the  chief  of  the 
Bananas,  where  Mr.  Smeathronn  livctl:  and,  being  accua- 
tomcil  Xo  be  fed  in  tho  great  hall,  soon  became  familiar, 
duly  attending  that  place  at  dinner-time,  placing  itself  be- 
hind its  master's  chair  frequently  before  the  guests  entered. 
The  sen-ants  were  obliged  to  watch  narrowly  and  to  defend 
the  provisions  with  switches ; but,  notwitlistiinding,  it  would 
frequently  seize  something  or  other,  and  once  purloined  a 
whole  boiletl  fowl,  which  it  swallowed  in  an  instant.  Ita 
courage  is  not  equal  to  its  voracit)-.  for  a child  of  eight  or 
ten  years  ohl  soon  puts  it  to  flight  with  u switch,  though 
at  first  It  seems  to  stand  on  its  defence,  bv  threatening  with 
its  enormous  bill  widely  extended,  ond  roaring  with  a loud 
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Toios  like  beer  or  tii^.  It  is  an  enemy  to  small  quad- 
rupeds, as  well  as  buds  and  reptiles,  and  slilv  destrovs 
fowls  or  chickens,  though  it  dares  not  attack  a openly 
with  her  young.  Eveiy  thing  is  swallowed  whole ; and  so 
sccommodating  is  its  throat,  ^t  not  only  an  animal  as  big 
ai  a cat  is  gulped  down,  but  a shin  of  b^  broken  asunder 
i«r>es  it  but  for  two  morsels.  It  is  known  to  swallow  a log 
•ff  mutton  of  fivo  or  six  pounds,  a hare,  a small  fox,  &c. 
After  a time  the  bones  are  rejected  from  the  stomach,  which 
sevms  to  be  voluntary,  for  it  has  been  known  that  an  ounce 
or  two  of  emetic  tartar  given  to  one  of  these  birds  produced 
no  effect'  {Gen,  Hist,  of  Birda,  ix.  4U,  41.] 

Lord  Valentia  (now  Lord  Mountxiorris),  after  mentioning 
the  amaxing  Hocks  of  kites  and  crows  which  abound  on  the 
lumse  tops  and  in  the  gardens  at  Calcutta,  and  subsist  on  the 
remains  of  the  great  profusion  of  food  there  dressed,  which 
the  prejudices  of  the  natives  forbid  them  to  touch,  lulds, 
that  in  the  office  of  scavengers  the  kites  and  crows  are 
aj^<ited  during  the  day  by  tlie  adjutant  bird,  and  at  night 
by  the  foxes,  jackals,  and  bycenas  from  the  jungles  in  the 
\irinity.  [^c»r.  L519.] 

Ives  calls  the  bird  a monster ; but  sa^’s  tbo  natives  rc- 
^oivnce  it  so  much  that  they  were  rejoiced  wlien  he  was 
uasuccessful  in  shooting  one.  They  l>clievo.  according  to 
ibe  strange  doctrine  of  transmigration,  that  the  souls  of  the 
Brahms  possess  the  birds,  and  render  them  inMilneroble. 
Ires'  VtyufU^ey  London,  1773,  p.  Ib.l.] 
ADMINISTRATION  and  ADMINISTRATOR.  An 
i.lministrator  is  a person  appointed  by  the  ordinary  or 
bo>hop  of  the  diocese  to  make  administration  of.  or  to  disth- 
'•aite  the  goods  of  a person  who  dies  without  having  made 
a will.  It  is  said  that,  in  very  early  times,  tbo  king  was 
i-ndUed  in  such  a case  to  seize  upon  the  goods  in  his  cha- 
racter of  general  trustee  of  the  kingdom,  in  onler  that  they 
might  be  applied  to  the  burial  of  the  deceased,  the  payment 
of  his  debts,  and  to  making  a provision  for  his  family.  It 
auuld  appear  that  this  power  of  Ahe  crown  over  the  effects  of 
mte&tates  was  greatly  abused,  fur,  by  Magna  Charta,  King 
J >hn  granted  that  ‘ if  a freeman  should  die  intestate,  his 
rhatiels  should  be  distributed  by  the  hands  of  his  near  rcla- 
iions  and  friends,  under  the  inspection  of  the  church.'  This, 
probably,  formed  the  foundation  upon  which  the  prelates 
ifterwanla  built  their  right  to  administer  by  their  own  hands 
:be  goods  of  an  intestate.  There  is,  at  all  events,  no  doubt 
Ilf  the  fact,  that  the  power  of  seizing  the  goods  of  an  intestate 
«u,  at  a later  period,  transferred  from  the  crown  to  the 
V’Uhops.  The  whole  property  was.  in  the  first  instance, 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  ordinary,  or  bishop  of  the 
diocese  in  which  the  intestate  died  : and  after  the  deduction 
of  what  were  technictdly  called  ' rationabiles^  that  is, 

Tm»-thirds  of  the  whole,  which  the  law  gave  to  the  widow 
md  children,  the  remaining  third  part  vestcrl  in  the  bishop 
uprsi  trust  to  distribute  that  proportion  in  cboritv  to  the  poor, 
in  what  were  then  termed  * pious  uses,*  for  tKc  benefit  of 
tbe  soul  of  the  decea.sed.  This  trust  wras  grcatlv  abused 
by  the  prelates,  who  unscrupulously  converted  t^ie  whole 
residue  of  the  pmpert)'  to  the  use  of  their  order,  without 
even  pajang  the  just  debts  of  the  deceased.  To  remedy  this 
injustice,  the  statute  called  *the  Statute  of  Westminster  the 
Second.'  which  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  pro- 
vided that  the  debts  of  the  deceased  should  be  paid  by  the 
iirdinary  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  an  executor 
appointed  by  a wilL  The  remainder,  after  payment  of  debts, 
s^l  continued  applicable  to  the  same  uses  as  before.  To 
prevent  the  abuses  of  the  power  thus  retained  by  the 
ordinary,  and  to  take  the  aaministration  entirely  out  of 
his  bands,  the  legislature  again  interposed,  ana  by  the 
statute  of  .31st  Edward  III.,  cap.  2,  the  ordinary  was  directed, 
in  case  of  intestacy,  to  depute  * the  nearest  and  most  lawful 
fnends'  of  the  deceased  to  administer  his  goods ; and  these 
ixltninisiTaXo**  are  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  regard 
m suits  and  to  accounting,  as  executors  appointed  bv  will. 
This  is  the  origin  of  adfoinUtrators ; they  are  merely  the 
officers  of  the  ordinary,  appointed  by  him  in  pursuance  of 
the  statute,  which  sdects  the  nearest  and  roost  lawful  fHend 
of  the  deceased  : these  words  being  interpreted  to  denote  the 
Dearest  relation  by  blood  wlio  is  not  under  any  legal  dis- 
abihty.  The  subse<iiient  statute  of  21sl  Henry  VIII.,  c.  5, 
enlarges  a little  more  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge, 
and  permits  him  to  grant  aaministration  either  to  the  irt’dw, 
<»  the  next  of  kin.  or  to  Iwih  of  tliem  : and,  where  several 
p*i»ona  are  equally  near  of  kin,  empowers  him  to  select  one 
of  them  at  his  discretion. 


If  none  of  the  kindred  are  willing  to  take  out  adminiitn- 
tion,  a creditor  is  permitted  to  do  so ; and  in  the  absence  of 
any  person  entitled  to  demand  letters  of  administration,  the 
ordinary  may  appoint  whomsoever  he  may  think  proper,  to 
collect  the  goods  of  the  deceased,  fur  the  benefit  of  such  as 
may  by  law  be  entitled  to  them. 

Administrators  may  be  nominated  cicn  in  a case  where 
a will  has  been  made,  if  by  the  will  no  executors  are  ap- 
pointed. or  if  the  persons  named  refuse,  or  if  they  arc  not 
legally  qualified  to  act ; and  in  any  of  these  cases  the  ad- 
ministrator only  differs  from  an  executor  in  the  name  of  his 
office  and  mode  of  his  appointment.  In  practice,  when  the 
executor  rtftues  to  act,  it  U usual  to  grant  administration 
to  the  residuaiy  legatee,  t.  e.  to  the  person  to  whom,  by  the 
u'ill,  the  remainder  of  the  property,  after  payment  of  ^bts 
and  legacies,  is  given. 

In  the  case  of  a complete  intestacy,  it  was  formerly  much 
doubted  whether  an  administrator,  when  appointed  by  virtue 
of  3)st  Edward  III.,  could  be  compelled  to  make  any  distri- 
bution of  the  effects  of  the  intestate  which  remained  in  bis 
hands  after  payment  of  debts ; for  though  the  administration 
had  lieon  transferred  from  the  ordinary  to  the  next  of  kin  of 
the  deceased,  (he  latter  stood  in  much  the  same  position  as 
the  former  had  occupied,  and  was  consequently  not  legally 
bound  to  administer.  The  spiritual  courts  endeavourra  to 
enforce  distribution  by  taking  bunds  from  the  adminUtratur 
for  that  purpose,  but  these  bonds  were  declared  void  by 
the  common  law  courts.  These  controversies  are  now 
at  an  end,  for  the  statute,  commonly'  called  the  ‘ Statute  of 
Distributions,'  22  and  23  Charles  II.,  cap.  lU.  ei^laine<l  by 
29  Car.  II..  cap.  S,  enacts  that  the  surplus  c^ts,  after 
payment  of  debts,  shall,  after  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  death  of  the  intestate,  be  distnbuted  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  one-third  shall  go  to  the  widow,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  equal  proportions  to  the  children  of  the  intestate, 
or,  if  dead,  to  their  legal  representatives,  t.  e.  their  lineal 
descendants : or.  if  there  l>e  no  children,  or  children's  legal 
representatives,  then  one  moiety  shall  »>  to  (he  widow,  and 
the  other  moiety  to  the  next  of  kindred  In  equal  degrees  of 
relationship,  or  to  their  n>presentatives : if  no  widow,  the 
whole  shall  go  to  tbo  children  or  tlicir  representatives  in 
equal  portions : if  neither  widow  nor  children,  the  whole 
shall  be  distributed  amongst  the  next  of  kin  or  their  ropre- 
sentutives ; but  no  representatives  are  admitted,  among  col- 
lateniL,  further  than  the  children  of  (be  intestate's  brothers 
and  sisters. 

By  the  same  statute,  it  is  directed  that  no  child  of  the 
intestate  (except  it  be  his  heir-at-law)  on  whom  he  settled 
in  his  lifetime  any'  estate  in  lands  or  pecuniary  portion, 
equal  to  the  distributive  share  of  the  otner  children,  shall 
have  any  part  of  the  surplus  to  be  administered ; but  if  the 
estates  ^us  given  him  by  way  of  advancejnent  are  not 
equivalent  to  the  other  shares,  child  so  advanced  shall 
have  enough  to  put  him  on  an  equality  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  This  is  a very  reasonable  provision ; for  in  the 
absence  of  all  expression  of  the  father's  intention  by  will,  it 
may  be  presumea  that  he  had  no  intention  of  giving  more 
to  one  child  thon  to  another,  unless  it  be  his  heir ; and  as  he 
had  advanced  to  one  child  his  portion,  it  would  not  be  fair 
for  that  child,  at  the  death  of  bis  father  without  leaving  a 
will,  to  obtain  a share  of  the  property  equal  to  that  obtained 
by  the  other  children  who  haa  received  no  advances  in  their 
fotheris  lifetime. 

The  statute  of  distributions  expreesly  excepts  and  reservea 
the  customs  of  the  city  of  London,  of  the  province  of  York, 
and  of  all  other  places  having  peculiar  customs  of  distribut> 
ing  intestates'  effects.  These  customs,  resembling  in  some 
degree  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  though  differing  in  cer- 
tain particulars,  approximate  very  nearly  to  the  corresponding 
Scotch  law  of  personal  succession.  [3m  ExRonTORS.1 

ADMIRAL,  the  title  of  the  highest  class  of  naval  omcert. 
Various  fanciful  etymologies  of  the  word  have  been  given ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  merelv  a corr^tion  of 
the  Arabic  .Astir  or  a lord  or  chielWn.  The  al  ia 

nothing  more  than  the  Arabic  definite  article  al,  the,  without 
the  noun  to  which  it  belongs.  Eutychius,  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  writing  in  the  tenth  century,  calls  the  C^ph 
Omar  Atnirol  Mutnenim,  which  he  translates  into  Latin — 
Imj>erator  Fidelium  (the  Commander  of  the  Faithful).  To 
form  the  word  admirel,  the  two  first  terms  of  some  title 
similar  to  this  have  bew  adopted,  and  the  third  lias  been 
dropped.  From  this  it  appears  tliat  the  word  ought  properly 
to  be  written,  or  rather  ought  at  first  to  hove  dmu  wntten, 
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AminliOr  Amminl,  u we  find  it  in  Milton's  expression 

* The  mut 

Of  lome  invBt  Aminin]/ 

Milton,  holding  to  thi*  principle  of  orthomphy.  wrote  in 
Latin  AmmiraiatUg  Curia  (the  Court  of  Admiralty).  The 
French  say  Amiral,  and  the  Italians  Ammirafflio.  The  d 
seems  to  hai*e  pot  into  the  English  word  from  a notion  that 
Admiral  was  an  abridgment  of  Admirable,  The  Ijitin 
wrilcrs  of  the  middle  ages  sometimes,  apparently  from  this 
conceit,  style  the  commander  of  a tieet  Admirabifis,  and  also 
Admiraiut.  The  Spaniard-^  say  Admirantf  or  Almiranie. 

Under  the  Greek  empire,  the  term  JUmir  or  Amir  (in 
Greek  characters  Aftfjp)  was  used  most  commonly  to  de- 
signate the  governor  of  a province  or  district,  which  was  itself 
called  AfiTffutltai.  Gibbon  states  that  the  emir  of  the  dect 
was  tho  thinl  in  rank  of  the  uHicers  of  stale  presiding  over 
the  navy ; the  first  being  entitle<l  the  Great  Duhe,  and  the 
second  the  Great  Dmnf^aire.  [Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  liii.] 
The  holy  wars  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  ccnluries  seem 
to  have  first  intnxluce*!  the  term  Admiral  into  Europe.  Tlic 
Admiral  of  Sicily  is  reckoned  among  the  great  otficcrs  of 
state  in  that  kin^om  in  the  twelfth  century  ; and  the  Ge- 
noese had  also  their  admiral  very  soon  after  this  time.  In 
Franco  and  England  the  title  appears  to  have  been  unknown 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; the  year  li84 
being  commonly  assigned  as  the  date  of  the  appointment  of 
tho  first  French  admiral,  and  the  Amiral  de  la  Mer  du 
Roy  d Angleterre  being  first  inenlioneil  in  reconU  of  the 
year  1297.  The  person  to  whom  the  title  is  given  in  this 
instance  is  named  William  dc  I^eyb  >unie.  Yet  at  this  time 
England,  although  she  had  an  admiml,  had.  properly  speak- 
ing. no  tloct;  the  cusUun  being  for  the  king,  w hen  he  en- 
gaged in  a naval  expedition,  to  press  into  liU  service  the 
merchant-vessels  from  all  ports  of  the  kingdom,  just  as  it  is 
still  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  seize  the  men  serving 
on  board  such  vessels.  This  circumstance  is  especially  de-  I 
serving  of  notice,  as  illustrating  what  an  admiral  originally  j 
was.  The  King  of  England's  admiral  of  the  sea  was  not 
necessarily  the  actual  commander  of  the  lleot ; he  was  ratlior 
the  great  officer  of  statu,  who  presided  generally  over  mari- 
time affairs.  Sometimes  he  was  not  a professional  (>orson  at 
all ; at  other  times  he  was  one  of  the  king's  sons,  or  othor 
near  kinsman  yet  in  his  nonage,  on  whom  the  otricu  was 
bestowed,  as  being  one  of  great  (lignity  and  emolument ; its 
duties  were  performed  by  persons  who  a<!ted  in  his  name. 
But  these  duties  were  usually,  nut  to  cummand  ships  in  battle, 
but  merely  to  superintend  and  direct  tlic  naval  strength  of 
the  kingdom,  ann  to  adiuinisU'r  juslico  in  all  causes  arising 
an  the  seas.  The  former  of  these  duties  is  now  oxi*cutod 
hy  tho  department  uf  govumiuent  I'allcd  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  latter  by  the  legal  trihunal  called  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty. 

Anciently,  two  or  more  admirals  used  often  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  exercise  their  powers  along  different  ports  of 
the  coast.  Thus,  in  1326.  raentioti  is  made  of  the  Admiral 
of  the  King's  Fleet,  from  the  mouth  of  tho  Thames  north- 
wtud,  and  of  onothcr  officer  with  the  same  title,  commanding 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  westward.  Besides  these, 
there  were  also  Admirals  of  the  C'inque  Forts.  It  U the 
opinion  of  some  writers  that  the  first  admiral  of  all  Eng- 
land was  appointed  in  the  year  1387.  Even  the  officer  hear- 
ing this  title,  however,  was  not  then  the  person  possessing 
the  highest  maritime  jurisdiction.  Above  him  there  was  the 
King's  lieutenant  on  the  Sea  i[y>cum  tenent  super  Mare.) 
Also  before  the  term  Admiral  was  used  at  all,  there  wo.h  an 
officer  designated  the  Custot  Afarii,  or  Guardian  of  the  Sea. 

From  the  year  I40S  (the  6th  of  Henry  IV.)  there  is  an  j 
uninterrupted  series  of  liird  High  Admirals  of  England,  | 
tlie  office  being  always  held  by  an  individual,  till  thu  2Uth 
November,  1632,  when  it  was  for  tho  first  time  put  in  com- 
mission. All  tho  great  officers  of  state  were  the  commis- 
sioners. During  the  Commonwealth,  the  affairs  of  thenavT 
were  managed  hy  a Committee  of  Parliament,  till  Cromwell 
took  the  direction  of  them  liimself.  On  the  Restoration, 
the  king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  wa.s  appointed  lyinl 
High  Admiral : and  he  retained  the  place  till  tlie  22d  of  May, 
1684.  when  Charles  took  it  into  his  own  hands.  On  the 
duke's  accession  to  the  throne,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  declared  himself  I»rd  High  Admiral.  On 
the  Revolution,  the  office  was  again  put  in  commission:  and 
it  ^•ontinued  to  be  held  in  this  form  till  1707,  when  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  was  appointed  Jxird  High  Admiral,  with 
a ooimoil  of  four  persons  to  assist  him.  On  his  death  in  No- 


vember, ) 708,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor, wi(h  a similar  council.  The  earl  resigned  the  office  in 
1 709,  since  which  time,  till  now.  it  has  always  been  in  eom- 
mission,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  of  about  sixteen 
months,  (from  May,  1827,  till  Septernwr,  1628.)  during  which 
it  was  held  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  kintr. 
Tlic  commissioners,  styled  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiral^,  were  formerly  sev'en,  and  arc  now  six  in  number; 
and  the  First  Lord  is  always  a member  of  the  cabinet.  It  is 
the  First  Lord,  indeed,  who  prinripally  exercises  the  powers 
of  the  office. 

Till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  salarv*  of  the  Lord  Hif^h 
Admiral  was  only  300  marks,  tho  emoluments  of  the  place, 
which  were  very  large,  arising  chiefly  from  perquisites,  or 
droits,  as  they  were  called,  of  various  descriptions.  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  resigned  all  these  droits  into  the  hands 
of  the  crown,  receiving  in  their  stead  a salary  of  7000/.  a 
year.  The  salary  of  the  First  I>ml  of  the  Admiralty  is  at 
present  4,500/.  per  ann.,  and  that  of  each  of  the  others  1 00©/. 

The  title  of  admiral  is  also  given  in  modern  times  to  na\^l 
officers  of  the  highest  rank ; of  which  wo  have  in  England 
three  classes,  namelv,  Admirals  of  the  Red.  (>f  the  White, 
and  of  the  Blue.  Admirals  of  the  Red  lieor  their  flag  at  the 
main-tnp-gallant-mast-head  : those  of  the  White,  at  the  fore- 
tnp-gallant-masl-head  : and  those  of  the  Blue,  at  the  mizen- 
top-gallant-mast-hcad.  After  the  union  with  Sc<ttland  in 
1707,  tho  use  of  the  re<l  tlag  wiis  discontinued,  the  union 
jock  being  sul»stituted  for  it : but  it  was  resumed  at  the  naval 
promotion  whkli  took  place  in  1805,  after  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar. There  are  also  vice-admirals  and  rrar-admiraJs  of 
caPi\  ling,  the  former  ranking  with  lieutenant-generals,  and 
the  latter  with  major-generals  in  the  anny.  A full  admiral 
ranks  with  a Miienil.  The  title  of  fla^^-ofticer  belongs  to  all 
the  three  gram's.  That  of  admiral  of  the  fleet  is  merely  a 
honomrv  distinction,  with  sea-pay  of  Cl.  a day.  According 
to  the  Navy  List  for  July  1854,  there  were  on  full-pay 
21  admirals,  27  vice-admirals,  and  51  rear-admirals;  the 
numlters  on  reserved  half-pay  were  resiiectively  0,  14,  and 
33,  bc>ide.s  10  flag-officers  on  retterved  ha)f-}*ay  with  service- 
peiwioiw.  Th«Tt*  were  also  132  retired  renr-ndmiralfi,  33  on 
the  usual  half-^wy,  and  99  on  that  of  captain.  The  full- 
jKiy  of  on  admiral  is  5/.  a day ; uf  a viw-admiral,  4/. ; and 
of  a rear-admiral,  3/.  An  allowance  of  8/.  a day  for 
table-muney  is  made  while  commanditig-in-i'hief,  or  while 
their  flag  is  flying  within  the  limits  of  tljeir  station. 

ADMIRALTY  COURTS,  in  Law,  are  courts  having 
jurisdiction  over  maritime  causeai,  whether  of  a civil  or 
criminal  nature.  In  England,  the  Court  of  Admiralty  is 
held  before  the  Lord  High  Admiral  or  liU  deputy,  who  is 
calletl  the  judge  of  the  court : when  there  was  a Ix>rd  High 
Admiral,  Uie  judge  of  the  Admiralty  usually  held  lii-i  ]>lace 
by  |iuteiit  from  him ; but  when  the  office  uf  admiral  is  exe- 
cute by  commissioners,  he  holds  his  place  by  direct  com- 
saiosiun  from  the  crown  under  the  great  (H'al.  The  juristlic- 
tioa  of  the  (‘ourt  of  .Vdmirulty,  generally,  is  now  regulated 
by  the  Statutes  3 and  4 Viet.  c.  6 >,and  13  and  14  Viet.  c.  26, 
as  to  which,  and  the  Salva^  Act,  see  Stephen  s Commentarus, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  22,  23,  24,  and  25. 

The  (yuurt  of  Admiralty  is  twofold  : the  Instonce  Court 
and  the  Prize  Ck)urt;  the  commissions  to  hold  these  courts 
ore  perfectly  distinct,  but  are  usually  g-iven  (u  the  aame 
person.  Neitlier  of  them  is  a Couut  ok  Recoup. 

The  civil  Jurisdiction  of  the  Jnstanre  Court  extends  gen^ 
rally  to  marine  cuutracts — that  is.  to  such  cemtractit  as  are 
made  upon  the  sea,  and  are  founded  in  muritime  sendee  or 
consideration — as  where  the  vessel  is  pledged  during  the 
voyage  for  necessary  repairs  ; and  to  some  few  others, 
whieft,  though  enten^  into  on  land,  are  executed  entirely 
upon  tlie  sea — such  as  agreements  for  mariners’  wage*. 
Between  the  bigbwater-mark  and  the  lowwater-mark, 
where  the  sea  eblw  and  flows,  the  common  law  and  the 
Admiralty  have  an  alternate  jurisdiction — one  ujK>n  the 
water  when  it  is  full  sea ; the  other  ujion  the  land  when  it 
is  an  ebb.  But  if  part  of  u cause  uf  action  arises  on  the  »ea 
and  {wrt  upon  the  Und,  the  Courts  of  CummiMi  Law  exclude 
the  Admiralty  Court  from  its  jurisdiction;  and  even  in  con- 
tracts made  abroad  they  exercise  in  most  cases  a concurrent 
jurisdiction.  The  Admiralty  Court  has  no  cognizance  of 
contracts  under  seal,  except  where,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject-matter,  it  has  exclusive  jurisdiction — as  in  the  caae 
of  un  hypothecation  bond,  under  which  a ship  is  given  in 
jdedge  for  necessaries  furnUlied  to  the  master  und  mariners. 
The  Instance  (Ik»url  likewise  regulates  many  other  points  of 
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mftritime  right— such  as  disputes  between  part-owners  of 
Toaeels,  and  questions  relating  to  salruge ; that  is,  the  allow- 
axice  made  to  those  who  have  saved  or  recover^  ships  or 
goods  from  dangers  of  the  sea.  It  has  also  power  to  inquire 
mto  certain  wrongs  or  injuries  committed  on  the  high  seas — 
such  as  coUiaioD,  or  the  running  foul  of  one  ship  against 
another,  and  iu  such  cases  to  assess  the  damages  to  be  paid 
to  the  party  bjured. 

This  court  is  usually  held  at  Poctors-Coumonb,  like 
the  eccletiiastical  courts,  to  which,  in  its  genera!  constitution, 
it  bears  a great  resemblance.  The  law  by  which  its  procecd- 
ioga  are  governed  is  composed  of  such  parts  of  the  civil  law 
as  treat  of  maritime  affairs,  together  with  the  laws  of  Oleron 
and  other  maritime  laws,  with  such  correction.s,  alterations, 
or  amendments,  as  have  been  introduced  by  acts  of  parlia- 
ment or  common  usage.  [Blackstone's  CommnUaritSf  vol.  iii. 

pp.  68,  106-] 

Id  criminal  matters  the  Court  of  Admiralty  has,  partly 
common  law,  partly  by  a variety  of  statutes,  cognizance 

piracy  and  all  other  indictable  offences,  committed  either 
opon  the  sea  or  on  the  coasts,  when  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
^gliah  county;  and  this  (at  least  since  the  time  of  Edwanl 
III.)  to  the  exclusion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  com- 
mon law.  With  respect  to  certain  felonies,  committed 
in  the  main  stream  ot  great  rivers  below  the  bridges,  the 
common  Uw  and  the  Admiralty  have  a coucurrent  juris- 
diction. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  iu  the  Admiralty  Courts  in  criminal 
trials,  like  that  in  uU  other  suits  there,  was  anciently  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  civil  and  marine  laws;  until,  iu  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  a statute  was  passed  which  enacted 
that  these  offences  should  be  tried  by  cummis.Moners  of  oyer 
iod  terminer  under  the  king’s  great  seal,  and  tliut  Uie  pro- 
ceedings should  be  according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  In 
pursuance  of  this  and  some  later  statutes,  sessions  of  u^er 
and  terminer,  and  gaol  delivery,  called  (be  Admiralty  i^cs- 
ak>ns,  arc  held  twice  a year— namely,  in  March  and  October— 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  l*he  acting  commissioners  are  the  judge 
of  the  Admiralty  (who,  iu  point  of  form,  is  the  presiding 
judge),  together  with  two  common-law  judges  and  one 
or  two  civilians.  [Blacketone’s  ComnwnUiri^s,  voL  iv. 
p.  268.  Hale’s  Pleas  of  tke  Crowti^  vol.  ii.  p.  16.]  By  i 
several  recent  statutes,  it  is  declared  that  offences  committed  | 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Uie  Court  of  Admiralty  shall 
be  liable  to  the  same  punishment  us  if  committed  on  land ; 
and  offences  committed  ut  sea,  or  within  the  Admiralty 
jurisdiction,  provided  by  4 and  5 Will.  IV.  cap.  36, 
and  7 and  8 Viet.  cap.  2,  may  be  inquired  of  and  deter- 
mined in  the  Courts  of  A^ize  oyer  and  terminer,  and  gaol 
delivery. 

The  Prize  Court  is  the  only  tribunal  for  deciding  what  is. 
and  what  is  not,  lawful  prize,  and  for  adjudicating  upon  all 
matters,  civil  and  criminal,  relatii^  to  prize.  The  property 
ia  the  thing  captured  is  held  by  English  jurists,  agreeably 
to  the  general  practice  of  the  Uw  of  nations,  not  to  he  abso- 
lutely taken  from  the  original  owners,  until,  by  the  sentence 
of  a projierly  authorised  court,  it  has  been  condemned  as 
kviul  prize.  We  have,  as  it  should  appear,  no  court  autho- 
rised to  adjudicate  on  property  captured  by  land-forces,  or 
Uo^y,  aa  it  is  commonly  termed  by  writers  on  the  law*  of 
BStiona ; but  when  occasion  requires  (os,  for  instance,  of 
kte  rears,  when  property  to  an  immense  amount  was  cap- 
t&red  by  the  British  army  iu  the  connuest  of  Uie  Deccan), 
eommissioneri  are  specially  appointed  fur  the  purpose.  But 
property  captured  by  the  naval  force  forms  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  Prize  Court  of  the  Admiralty.  ‘The  end 
of  a prize-cotut,*  iwys  Lord  Mansfield,  ‘ is  to  sus]>end  the 
property  till  condemnation  ; to  punish  every  sort  of  misbe- 
uviour  in  the  captors ; to  restore  instantly,  if  upon  the 
most  summary  examination  there  does  not  appe^  suffi- 
oent  ground ; to  condemn  Hnolly,  if  the  gows  really 
art  prize,  a^lnst  eveiybody,  giving  eveirlKxly  a fair 
opportunity  of  being  heard.’  [See  Douglas's  Reports, 
p.  672,  Ate.] 

The  Cinejoe  Ports  have  an  exclusive  Admiralty  iurisdic- 
tioo  of  their  own.  In  Ireland,  there  has  been  on  Instance 
Court  from  time  immemorial ; ond  there  was  an  Admiralty 
Court  in  Scotland,  with  very  extensive  civil  jurisdiction. 
The  latter,  however,  is  now  abolished;  its  civil  jurisdiction 
ktring  been  tranafeirod  to  the  Court  of  Session,  t^  supreme 
ovil  court  in  Scotland,  and  its  criminal  jurisdiction  being 
now  vested  in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  the  supreme 
aiadnal  tribunal  there.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  ^tch 


Admiralty  Court,  in  regard  to  priiee,  eapturea,  and  the 
condemnation  of  vessels,  u now  transferred  to  the 
Admiralty  Court.  In  several  of  our  colonies  there  are 
courts  of  Vice-Admiralty,  which  not  only  have  authority 
both  os  Instance  Courts  and  Prize  Cou^  but  have  also, 
in  certain  revenue  cases,  concurrent  juris^tion  with  the 
colonial  courts  of  record.  [Stokes  On  the  Colmies,  p.  357.1 
From  the  Vice-Admiralty  Courts  of  the  colonies  an  appeal 
lies,  in  instance  causes,  to  the  Court  of  Adiuinilty  in 
England:  and  from  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  hlagland 
an  appeal  lies,  in  instance  causes  (whether  originating  in 
that  court,  or  coming  before  it  by  apj>eal),  to  the  king  in 
council.  [See  statute  2 and  3 Will.  IV.  c.  92.]  hrom 
prize  causes,  whether  in  the  Vice-Admiralty  Courts,  or  in 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  England,  the  apj^al  lies  directly 
to  certain  commissioners  of  appeal  in  prize  cau»es,  who  are 
appointed  bv  the  king  under  tne  great  seal,  and  are  usually 
members  of^  his  privy  council,  and  whose  appointment  is 
generally  reg^latra  or  recogniUd  by  treaties  with  foreign 
nations. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLANDS.  A group  of  islands,  con- 
sisting of  one  larger  and  about  40  smaller,  which  are 
generally  classed  in  the  division  of  Australia.  They  Ho 
south  of^  the  equator  between  the  second  and  third  degree 
I of  latitude,  and  between  146’’  18‘,  and  147®  46'  E.  long.; 

I and  were  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1616.  Captain 
I Carteret  visited  them  in  1767,  and  the  Spanish  navi- 
gator Morcllo  in  1781.  , d Entrccasteaux,  who  was  de- 
spatched to  see  if  any  trace  of  I.A  Pcrousc’s  crew  could 
be  found,  visited  these  Islands  in  1793.  The  soil  and 
climate  are  said  to  be  good,  but  the  landing  is  rendered 
I ditficnlt  hy  tvason  of  reels  and  breakers.  A number  of  small 
! islands  and  reofs  form  a cordon  round  the  large  one,  which 
is  difficult  of  approach,  and  no  landing  was  made  on  it  by 
d' Entrccasteaux.  Only  tliose  islands  seemed  to  be  inhabited 
which  had  cocoa-nut  trees  on  them.  As  they  are  \ery  little 
elevated  Hbov«;  the  level  of  the  sea,  water  must  necessarily 
be  scarce.  The  largest  island  is  about  46  miles  long,  and 
like  most  of  them,  principally  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees  ; 
the  iuhabitant.s  are  of  a ilark  colour  with  frizzled  hair,  and 
they  go  naked.  They  are  described  as  good  looking  and  well 
made.  To  the  French  navigator  tlie^'  seemed  a tolerably 
well-disposed  people,  though  Carteret  s account  of  them  is 
unfavourable.  Tlioy  point  their  lances  witli  a snccios  of 
hard  stone.  When  the  French  visited  the  island,  the  people 
showed  the  greatest  eagerness  to  possess  iron,  wliich  it  U 
conjectured  they  flrst  obtained  from  the  Spaniards.  [See 
(CEntrectiKteatix's  I'oyiige,  Paris,  1808,  2 vols.  4to.] 

ADMIRALTY  ISLAND,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  North 
America,  in  the  Archipelago  of  George  III.,  and  withiu  that 
part  of  the  continent  wliich.  since  the  treaty  of  >826,  Iw- 
longs  to  what  w'c  call  Russian  America.  Admiralty  Island 
is  about  80  miles  long,  and,  in  some  parts,  20  wide  : it  licii 
between  67®  2',  and  58®  24'  N.  lat..  and  1.34®  52',  and  1 35®  30' 
W.  long.  Tho  island  was  completely  circumnarigated 
by  Vancouver,  who  considers  it  to  be  alx^ut  CO  leagues  in 
circuit.  With  the  exception  particularly  of  the  S.E.  coast,  the 
shores  are  bold,  and  afford  many  convenient  bays  with  fine 
streams  of  fresh  water  running  into  them.  Tho  island  is 
moderately  elevated  and  rocky,  but  covered  with  forests, 
especially  pine.  The  natives  of  the  islond  carry  on  some 
little  trade  with  Europeans.  [See  f'a/icouvers  Vouase, 
vol.  iii.  p.  277.] 

ADO'NIS,  a river  of  ancient  Syria,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon.  It  has  the  same  name  witli  a personage 
01  considorublc  importance  in  Pagan  mythology,  of  whose 
story  the  foUowing  is  a brief  sketch : — ‘ Adonis,  sun  Myrrha, 
daughter  of  Cinyras,  King  of  Cyprus,  was  born  in  Arabia, 
whi^r  his  motKcr  had  tied  in  coosequence  of  certain  trans- 
actions which  it  is  not  necessary  to  relate.  Before  the  birth 
of  her  son  she  was  transformed  into  the  tree  which  produces 
tho  fragrant  gum  called  by  her  name;  this,  however,  did 
not  hinder  his  being  brought  into  the  world  in  due  season  : 
he  grew  up  a model  of  manly  beauty,  and  was  ^ssionately 
beloi*ed  by  Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  quitted  (Jlympus  to 
dwell  with  him.  Hunting  was  his  favorite  pursuit,  until, 
having  gone  to  tlie  chase  against  the  entreaties  of  his 
mistress,  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a wild  boar. 
ARer  death  he  was  said  to  stand  as  high  in  the  favour  of 
Peraepbono  ( Proserpine),  us  before  in  that  of  Aphrodite  ; but 
the  latter  being  inconsolable,  her  rival  generously  consented 
that  Adonis  should  spend  half  the  year  with  his  celestial, 
half  with  hts  infernal  mistress.  The  fftblo  has  been  variously 
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interpreted.  One  explanation  makes  the  alternate  abode  of 
Adonis  above  and  under  the  earth,  typical  of  the  burial  of 
seed,  which  in  due  season  rises  above  ground  for  the  propa* 
gation  of  its  species ; another,  of  the  annual  passage  of  tho 
sun  from  the  northern  to  tho  southern  hemisphere. — In 
tne  time  of  Pausanias,  in  the  second  century  of  our  sera, 
there  existed  an  ancient  temple  of  Adonis  and  Aphrodite, 
at  Amathus,  in  Cyprus. 

The  story  of  Adonis  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece  from  Syria.  According  to  Pausanias,  Sappho  sung 
of  Adonis ; and  his  name,  with  allusion  to  his  rites,  occurs 
in  a fragment  of  Alcseus.  But  it  is  by  the  Greek  poets  of 
later  date,  and  their  l^tin  imitators,  Theocritus,  Bioii,  Ovid, 
that  lus  story  has  been  probably  expanded,  and  invested 
with  the  elegance  which  is  the  peculiar  character  of  Grecian 
mythology.  The  Adonia  are  mentioned  by  Arisitophancs 
among  the  Athenian  festivals,  and  this  is  (we  Mieve) 
the  earliest  mention  of  them,  except  some  notice  in  the 
poems  attributed  to  Orpheus,  (the  epoch  of  which  is,  how* 
ever,  too  doubtful  to  be  received  as  authority,)  ami  the 
songs  attributed  to  Sappho  and  Alcmus.  The  rites  began 
with  mourning  for  the  death  of  Adonis — (thus  Ezekiel,  viii. 
13,  • He  brought  me  to  the  door  of  tho  Jxird’s  hou-ne  .... 
and  behold,  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Thammus') ; then 
changed  into  rejoicing  for  his  return  to  life  and  to  Aphrodite : 
and  concluded  with  a procession,  in  which  the  images  of 
Adonis  and  Aphrodite  were  carried,  with  rich  offerings,  in 
separate  couches ; after  which  tho  former  appears  to  bavo 
been  thrown  into  the  sea.  See  Theocr.  Idyll,  xv.  In  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  tho  women  of  Argos,  in  tho  Pelopon- 
nesus, lamented  Adonis. 

In  Syria  wo  know  Uie  worship  of  Adonis  (if.  according  to 
the  received  notion,  he  be  the  same  personage  as  Thammuz) 
tol>c  jirobably  of  much  older  date.  We  know,  from  the  pos- 
!«agc  in  Ezekiel  already  quutcfl.  that  the  atloration  of  the 
latter  was  one  of  the  abominations  of  Judah  six  centuries 
licfore  Christ.  Whatever  resemblance  there  may  have  been 
l>crivecn  the  early  Syrian  and  Grecian  rites,  the  former 
were  far  more  deeply  polluted  by  the  atrocities  of  a brutish 
superstition,  to  which  the  natives  of  Syria  were  unusually 
prone.  Byblos,  a town  near  the  river  Adonis,  w*a8  one  of  the 
chief  scats  of  this  worslup,  which  w as  intimately  connected 
with  a |)cculiarity  incident  to  the  river.  Its  waters,  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  year,  assume  a deep  red,  and  were 
said  to  discoloured  by  tho  blood  of  Adonis. 

' ThAfnmus  r»ni>  nrjit  brhiml. 

Who*#  nDn>i4l  wotmS  in  I.r>Mnon  alluml 
Tlir  Sf rws  d«n>irl«  to  Uairat  hit  iStx 
In  Mourou*  dUlIn  all  a •uuitarr'a  day. 

While  Mnooili  Adotik.  frum  lit*  native  rock, 

Hnn^ttrplc  to  tite  ant,  aupp«wnl  with  Idnod 
Of  TtMamul,  yeail)'  wuontW.* 

Varnditt  /.oif,  I.  446. 

T!\o  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  modern  travellers, 
and  is  attributed  to  the  rains,  which  bring  a quantitv  of  red 
earth  into  tho  stream.  [See  Mauudrell's  7rare/«.]  This, 
which  probably  is  the  true  solution,  was  suggested  even  in 
the  time  of  Lucian.-  [iX:  Dea  Syria,  ^ 8.] 

ADO'NIS,  in  Botany,  is  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  ranunLulacem,  and  containing  many 
sjiBcies  of  veiy  great  l)cauty.  Tho  name  is  merely  poetical. 
Adonis  is  distinguished  from  rauunculus  by  the  want  of  a 
little  scale  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  and  from  other  genera 
of  the  order  by  the  numerous  bard,  dry,  sharp-pointed  grains 
of  w hich  its  fruit  consists. 

Botanists  divide  tho  genus  into  two  sections,  tho  first  of 
which  comprcliends  all  the  annual  kinds,  the  second  all  the 
)iercnnials.  Ten  species  are  s]>okcn  of  as  belonging  to  the 
first  section,  inhabiting  corn-Oelds  and  similar  dry  exposed 
places,  cbielly  in  tho  south  of  Eunipc  and  north  of  Africa. 
Some  of  them  have  deep  crimson  flowers,  as  A.  aulumnali^, 
the  common  pbeasant's-eye  of  our  gardens;  in  others  the 
blassoms  are  yelhnv ; it  is  not  improbable  that  they  arc  all 
varieties  of  the  Rurae  species. 

Of  the  perennial  kinds,  A.  vemalis,  which  is  common  in 
gardens  in  England,  is  found  in  a wild  state  abunduntl)  on 
all  the  mountains  of  middle  Europe.  Its  dowers  have  from 
ten  to  twelve  petals  of  a yellow  colour,  and  of  a brilliancy 
which  is  rendered  tho  more  dazzling  by  the  deep  green  tuft 
of  finely  divided  leaves  among  which  they  expand.  It  is 
only  a W inches  high,  and  is  one  of  the  early  harbingers  of 
spring.  Three  others  arc  described,  all  mountain  plants, 
resenmling  A.  remalid  in  general  appearance,  but  perhaps 
still  more  Dcautiful.  They  seem  to  have  been  occasionally 
brought  to  this  country,  but  to  have  been  soon  lost  again. 


According  to  Pallas,  the  Adonises  possess  emmenagogue 
virtues,  ana  they  doubtless  partake  of  the  acridity  so  preva- 
lent in  their  trit^ 

ADOPTION,  (from  adop/ars,  Latin,)  means  taking  by 
choice.  By  the  Roman  law  if  a person  had  no  children  of 
his  own  he  might  appoint  any  other  person's,  whether  re- 
lated to  him  or  not,  to  be  his  children  by  adaption.  In 
order  to  understand  the  ordinary  mode  of  adoption  and  its 
legal  effects,  it  will  ho  necessary  to  remember  that  at  Rome 
the  relation  of  father  and  son  was  but  little  different  from 
that  of  master  and  slave,  either  in  the  rights  and  duties  at- 
tached to  it,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  dtiutolved. 
Hence,  if  a person  wished  to  adopt  the  son  of  another,  the 
natural  father  sold  the  boy  to  him  by  a regular  sale  liefure  a 
magistrate,  and,  in  order  that  he  might  he  so  complctcly 
croancipated  from  his  father's  authority,  as  never  to  be  liable 
to  fall  under  it  again,  it  was  requisite  that  this  sale  should 
bo  formally  repeated  three  several  limes.  (See  Emax- 
ciPATioN.)  The  father  thus  conveyed  away  all  his  paternal 
rights  and  the  child,  from  that  moment,  became,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  a member  of  the  family  of  his  adopter. 
If  the  person  to  be  adopted  was  Ins  own  ma.ster,  the  mode  of 
procccaing  wa.s  by  a bill  (analogous  to  our  private  acts  of 
parliament),  proposed  U>  the  people  in  the  coniitia  curiata. 

[ This  was  called  arrooation,  from  rogarr,  to  propose  a bill. 

' In  either  case  the  adopted  child  became  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  bis  new  father:  passed  into  his  family,  name,  and 
I sacred  rites,  and  succeeded  to  his  property.  C'lodiu.<,  the 
j enemy  of  Cicero,  passed,  by  this  ceremony  of  a bill,  from  tho 
' patrician  to  the  plebeian  rank,  in  order  to  qualifV'  him  to  lie 
tribune.  [Cic.  Att.  ii.  7.  Suet  Aug.  2U.] 

Tlic  history'  of  Rome  abounds  with  instances  of  adoption. 
Tlius  one  of  the  sons  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  the  conqueror  of 
Macedonia,  was  adopted  by  the  son  of  Scipio  Africanu.s  tho 
Elder,  and  thu.s  acquired  the  name  of  Publius  Comeiiu* 
Sripio;  he  was  also  called  MntHianui,  to  point  out  the 
family  of  his  birth  ; and  when  he  had  destroyi^  Carthage  in 
the  tiiird  Punic  War,  he  received,  like  his  adoptive  gntnd- 
Ather,  tho  appellation  of  Africanus,  and  is  usually  spoken 
of  in  history'  as  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger. 

Under  the  emperors  the  mode  of  adoption  became  tb«' 
subject  of  legal  reform : and  that  wliich  for  so  many  ages 
could  be  effi'cted  only  bv  a circuitous  course  of  arbitrary 
forms,  founded  u|)on  legal  fictions,  was  allow'ed  to  be  doac 
by  a short  and  simple  process  before  a magistrate. 

Tliere  was  also  a custom  in  ancient  Rome  of  adopting 
children  by  will:  thus  it  was  that  Julius  Caesar  adopU^d 
his  great  nephew  Octavius,  who  was  thenceforth  called 
Caius  Julius  Ca'sar  Octavianus ; but  is  most  generally 
known  under  the  more  pompous  appellation  of  Avcnsru.s, 
which  ho  afterwanls  assumed.— [Heineccius,  Antiquitatn 
Romatur,  lib.  i.,  tit.  xi.]  In  like  manner,  several  of 
the  Roman  emperors  adopted  their  successors : for  instatK-e. 
Augustus  adopted  his  step-sons,  Tiberius,  Nern,  and  Clau- 
dius Drusus.  the  former  of  whom  afterwards  succeeded  to 
the  empire.  [Tacit,  .dnn,  L 3.  Suet  101.]  So  also 
Tiberius,  by  the  order,  and  during  the  life-time  of  Augustus, 
adimtod  liis  nephew  Oerraanicus,  who  died  in  the  lifetime 
of  Tiberius;  and  on  the  death  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  the  son 
of  Germanicus,  liernme  emperor.  At  a subsequent  period, 
the  empemr  ('laudiuA  went  so  far  as  to  adopt  his  step-son 
Doniitius,  aftcrwnrtls  the  emperor  Nero,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  own  son  Britnnnicus.  Tacitus  remarks,  that  Nero  was 
the  first  stranger  in  hl(x>d  ever  adopted  into  the  (’laudian 
family. — [Tacit., f xii.  25.]  At  various  pcriwls  of  the 
Roman  histoiy,  great  inconvenience  was  cxpencnccil  in  con- 
sequence of  the  gLMiernl  disinclination  to  marriage  among 
the  citizens.  Before  the  times  of  the  emperors,  it  is  clear 
that,  in  ortlcr  to  remove  this  inconvenience,  rewards  were 
held  out  for  the  encouragement  of  marriage,  and  penalties 
imiiosed  ujxm  celibacy.  Immunities  and  exemptions  from 
state  burthens  were  also  given  to  those  who  pos-sessed  many 
children  ; and  in  order  to  obtain  these,  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren became  a great  abuse.  Aulus  (^llius  complains  of 
the  mischievous  custom  prevalent  in  his  time,  that  * an 
adoptive  son  should  entitle  his  adoptive  father  to  privileges 
in  the  state.' — [Aul.  Gel.  Sort.  Att.  v.  19.]  Under  Julius 
Ceesar,  after  the  wars,  laws  for  tho  encouragement  of  popu- 
lation were  pro{K>sed,  but  not  carried  into  coect:  but  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  the  Julian  law  was  proposed,  a.u.c.  736, 
which  contained  heavy  penalties  upon  celibacy,  and  pro- 
portionate rewards  for  the  possession  of  children.  This  law 
was  so  extremely  unpopular,  that,  Suetonius  says,  it  could 
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nol  b«  executed,  on  account  of  the  tumultuous  oppoution 
raoed  to  it — [Suetou.  Aug.  34.1  Afterwards,  nowever, 
a law  passed,  called  fix>m  Uie  CoasuiU  who  introduced  it  * Lex 
Papia  Poppma;'  by  which  many  privileges  were  given  to 
those  who  possessed  children ; sna  amongst  others,  it  was 
declared  that  of  candidates  for  prstonhips  and  other  ofilcca, 
those  should  have  the  preference  who  had  the  greatest 
number  of  children.  This  occasioned  an  intolerable  abuse 
in  the  adoption  of  children.  Tacitus  savs,  that  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  a * pestilent  abuse  was  practisea  by  childless  men  ; ; 
who,  whenever  the  election  of  magistrates  or  the  allotment 
of  provinces  was  at  band,  provided  themselves  with  sons  by 
fraudulent  adoptions;  and  then  when,  in  common  wim 
real  fathers,  they  had  obtained  prtetorshlps  and  provincial 
governments,  they  instantly  released  themselves  from  their 
adopted  sons.  Hence  the  genuine  frtbers  betook  themselves 
with  niighty  indignation  to  the  senate,'  and  petitioned  for 
rdief.  produced  a decree  that  in  the  pursuit  of  any 

public  employment  whatever,  no  feigned  adoptions  should 
M of  any  avail,  nor  in  taking  estate  by  wilL — [See  Tacit. 
An»ai,  XV.  19.] 

The  eleventh  title  of  the  first  book  of  Justinian's  ImtituteM 
is  concerning  Adoption.  By  thU  law  it  is  declared  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  adoption,  one  called  arrt^atio,  when  by  a re- 
script of  the  emperor,  iprindpali  rescripto,)  a person  adopts 
another  who  is  independent  of  parents ; the  otner,  when  by 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate  (intperio  magutraiis),  he 
who  is  under  the  control  of  his  parent  is  made  over  by  that 
parent  to  another  person,  and  adopted  by  him  either  as  his 
son,  bis  grandson,  or  a relation  in  any  inferior  degree. 
Females  also  might  be  adopted  in  the  same  manner.  But 
when  a man  gave  bis  child  to  be  adopted  by  a stranger, 
none  of  the  parental  authority  passed  from  the  nstund  to 
the  adoptive  father ; the  only  eflbct  was,  that  the  child  suc- 
ceeded to  the  inheriumce  of  the  latter  if  he  died  intestate. 
It  was  only  when  the  adopter  was  the  child's  paternal  cm- 
maternal  grandfather,  or  otherwise  so  related  to  him  as 
that  the  right  of  nature  concurred  with  that  of  adoption, 
that  the  new  connection  became,  in  all  respects,  the  same 
witii  the  original  one.  It  was  also  ordained  that  the  adopter 
should  in  all  cases  be  at  least  eighteen  years  older 
than  the  person  he  adopted.  Women,  accor^g  to  the 
Justinian  rode,  were  not  legally  entitled  to  adopt ; l>ut  after 
having  lost  children  of  their  own  by  death,  they  might  by 
the  inaul^nce  of  the  emperor  be  permitted  to  receive  those 
of  others  in  their  place.  A slave,  on  being  named  a son  by 
his  master  before  a magistrate,  became  free,  but  acquired 
no  filial  right. 

The  German  system  of  adoption  is  derived  from  the  Roman 
law.  though  itcannotbesaid,  according  to  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  word,  to  have  been  in  force  before  tne  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  century.  Any  adoption,  in  order  to  be  strictly 
snd  properly  a t^ai  process,  must  take  place  before  a court, 
or  be  confirmed  by  the  proper  authorities.  The  adopted 
son  retains  his  family  name,  and  prefixes  or  adds  to  it  that 
of  his  adoptive  father;  but  in  ease  a nobleman  adopts  a 
commoner,  the  son  does  not  succeed  to  the  rank,  unless 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  sovereira.  The  more  modem  Ger- 
man institutes  still  keep  to  me  prineipUs  of  the  Roman 
system  of  adoption,  though  the  whole  is  modified  so  as  to 
be  mcMw  in  harmony  with  German  usages.  The  Prussian 
law  does  away  with  all  distinction  between  adoption  and 
arrogation ; and  allows  the  adopted  son  who  is  of  age 
to  manage  his  otrn  property.  The*  Austrian  law  docs  the 
same.  Both  also  agree  in  rMuiring  the  a^  of  the  adoptive 
father  to  be  fifty  at  least.  The  Prussian  uw,  with  respect 
to  the  adopted  son,  merely  rei^uires  him  to  be  younger  than 
the  father;  while  the  Austnan  code  requires  him  to  be 
eighteen  yean  younger  than  the  adoptive  father.  [Ersch  and 
GmbCT's  EncyclopiidU,  Art.  Ad^tion.] 

The  French  law  of  adoption  is  to  be  found  in  the  eighth 
title  of  the  first  book  of  the  Code  Civil.  The  following  are 
ha  principal  provisions.  Adoption  is  only  permitted  to  per- 
■ms  above  the  age  of  fifty,  having  neither  children  nor 
other  legitimate  descendants,  and  being  at  least  fifteen 
yesrs  older  than  the  individual  adopted.  It  can  only  be  ex- 
ercised in  favour  of  one  who  has  been  an  object  of  the 
adopter's  constant  care  for  at  least  six  years  during  mino- 
lity.  or  of  one  who  has  saved  the  life  of  the  adopter  in  battle, 
from  fire,  or  from  drowning.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  only 
restriction  respecting  the  age  of  the  parties  is.  that  the 
adopter  shall  be  older  than  the  adopted,  and  shall  have 
mgjori^,  or  his  twenty-first  year.  In  every  case 


the  party  adopted  must  be  of  this  age.  The  form  is  t>r 
the  two  parties  to  present  themselves  before  tbo  justice  of 
the  peace  (juge  de  paix)  for  the  place  where  the  adopter 
resides,  and  in  his  presence  to  pass  an  act  of  mutual  con- 
sent; after  which  tne  transaction,  befcce  being  accounted 
valid,  must  be  approved  of  by  the  tribunal  of  first  instance, 
within  whose  jurisdiction  the  domicile  of  tKe  adopter  is. 
The  adopted  takes  the  name  of  the  adopter  in  addition  to 
bis  own ; and  no  marriage  can  take  place  between  the 
adopter  and  either  the  mopted  or  bis  descendants,  or 
between  two  adopted  children  of  the  same  individual,  or 
between  the  adopted  and  any  child  who  may  be  ofterwanls 
bom  to  the  adopter,  or  between  the  one  party  and  the 
wife  of  the  other.  The  adopted  acquires  no  right  of  su<r- 
oession  to  the  property  of  any  relations  of  the  adopter ; but 
in  regard  to  the  property  of  the  adopter  himself,  it  is  de- 
clared that  he  shall  have  precisely  the  same  rights  with  a 
child  bom  in  wedlock,  and  that,  even  although  there  should 
bo  other  children  of  the  latter  description  born  after  his 
I adoption. 

Adoption  is  still  practised  both  among  tbe  Turks  and 
among  other  eastern  nations.  It  is  common  for  u rich  Turk, 
who  has  no  children  of  his  own,  to  adopt  as  his  heir  the 
child  of  persons  even  of  tbe  poorest  class.  The  bargain  i.» 
ratified  by  the  parlies  going  together  before  the  Cam.  and 
getting  their  mutual  consent  recorded ; after  which  Uie  child 
cannot  be  disinherited  by  bis  adoptive  father.  D'llerbclot 
states,  that,  according  to  the  law  ot  Mohammed,  a person  be- 
comes the  adopted  son  of  another  by  undergoing  the  cere 
mony  of  passing  through  his  shirt ; whence  the  expressiou 
to  draw  another  through  one's  shirt,  signifies  to  adopt  him 
for  a son.  In  India  the  same  thing  is  said  to  be  Ixequentb 
done  by  the  two  parties  merely  exchanging  girdles.  In  the 
Code  of  Gontoo  Laws  published  by  Mr.  Halhed,  the  9th 
section  of  the  21st  chapter  is  entitled  ‘ Of  Adoption.'  The 
law  permits  a child  under  five  years  of  age  to  be  given  up  fur 
adoption  by  its  father  for  a payment  of  gold  or  rice,  if  he 
have  other  sons,  on  the  parties  going  before  a magistrate 
and  having  a jugg,  or  sacrifice,  performed.  A woman, 
however,  it  is  added,  may  not  adopt  a child  without  having 
her  husband’s  consent ; and  there  is  even  some  doubt  if  she 
may  with  that.  * He,'  concludes  the  law,  ‘ who  has  no  son. 
or  erandson,  or  grandson's  son, or  brother's  son.  shall'  (may?) 

* adopt  a son ; and  while  he  has  one  adopted  son,  bo  shall 
not  adwt  a second.' 

ADOU'R,  called  by  the  Roman  writers  Atur.  Aturis,  and 
Aturus,  a riier  in  France,  which  rises  in  the  department  ui 
Hautes  P>rcn£es  (the  Upper  Pyrenees).  Its  course  is 
in  a northerly  direction,  past  the  town  of  Bagneres  de  Bigom- 
(iust  above  which  there  is  a fall  of  one  hundred  feet), 
then  towards  the  west,  and  finally  towards  the  south-west, 
passing  the  towns  of  Tarbes,  Aire,  St  Sever  (where  it 
becomes  navigable),  Dax,  and  Bayonne,  and  describing 
in  its  whole  course  a semicircle,  whose  diameter,  of  about 
100  miles,  lies  nearly  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  Tbe  whole  length 
of  tbe  river  is  estimated  at  about  170  miles,  70  of  which  are 
navigable.  Its  basin  is  bounded  by  tbe  Pyrenees  on  the 
south,  and  on  the  east  by  a rao^  of  hills,  extending  from 
these  mountains  towards  the  sanay  plains  of  tbe  department 
of  Gironde.  Many  streams  from  the  Pyrenees — as  tbe 
Gabos,  Luy  de  France.  Luy  de  Beam,  Gave  de  Pau,  which 
receives  the  Gave  d’Oleron  and  the  Bidouze — fall  into  the 
Adour  on  the  left  bank,  tbe  Midouze  and  Arros  on  the 
right.  The  current  is  usually  rapid ; and  the  melting  of 
tbe  snows  on  the  Pyrenees  causes  desolating  inundations. 
The  Adour  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  about  three  miles 
below  the  strong  and  flourishing  town  of  Bayonne,  having 
a bar  at  the  mouth,  upon  which,  at  ebb  tide,  there  is  some> 
times  less  than  three  feet  water. 

ADO'WA,  one  of  the  chief  places  in  Abyssinia  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tigii,  and  in  the  district  of  Adowa,  which  is  a 
art  of  Tigr<  proper  (N.  lat.  14°  12'  30",  E.  long.  39°  6')- 
t is  partly  on  the  side,  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a hill, 
an  uncommon  occurrence  in  Tigr^,  where  most  of  the 
towns  are  on  eminences.  The  houses  are  all  of  a conical 
form,  and  arranged  pretty  re^arly  in  streets.  The  town 
is  well  supplied  with  water  fmm  those  rivulets  which  fall 
into  the  Mareb,  and  gmpes  grow  well  in  the  nrdens. 
Adowa  from  its  position  is  the  great  mart  between  the  coast 
and  tbe  interior  provinces,  and  carries  on  a considerable 
trade,  which  is  mostly  in  the  bands  of  Mohammedan  mer- 
chants. Tbe  population  is  probably  not  under  eight  thou- 
sand. Mr.  Bruce  informs  us  that  tbe  Jews  have  the  sole 
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prinlcgf  of  thatching*  houses  at  Atlowa,  which,  when  rightly 
interpreted,  may  mean  that  they  ore  the  only  persons  who 
can  oo  it  well. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Adowa  are  coarse  and  fine 
cotton  cloths,  made  both  of  native  cotton  fh^m  the  low  lands 
on  tho  Tacaza^,  and  from  cotton  imported  through  Massowa 
on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Mr.  Salt  mentions  the  follow* 
ing  as  the  chief  imports  which  pass  through  Adowa  for  the 
Gbndar  market : a small  quantity  of  lead,  block  tin,  copper, 
and  gold  foil  ; small  and  cheap  Persian  carpets,  raw  silk 
from  China,  some  velvets,  French  broad  cloths,  and  coloured 
skins  from  Eg)'pt ; Venetian  gloss  ware  and  beads,  and 
such  other  small  commodities  as  in  various  ways  happen  to 
bo  taken  to  Jidda,  the  port  of  Mecca.  Tho  commodities 
which  mostly  pass  through  tlio  hands  of  tlio  Adowa  mer- 
chants for  expert,  are  ivory,  gold,  and  slaves.  A large  part 
of  the  ivory  comes  from  the  province  of  Walkayt,  which  lies 
on  tho  Tacazz6,  and  ftom  the  low  lands  north  of  Shir^,  on 
tho  March  river,  which  almund  in  elephants.  The  gold 
is  collected  in  the  interior,  but  as  to  the  amount  that 
passes  through  Adowa,  Mr.  Salt  is  unable  to  state  it  with 
accuracy,  owing  to  this  branch  of  commerce  being  carried 
on  with  grcat  secrocy.  He  computes  the  slaves  exported  at 
about  a thousand  annually.  (Salt’s  Abyssinia,  p.  424,  &c.) 
Mr.  Bruce  says  that  tho  wonl  ‘ Adowa'  signifies  ‘ pass  or 
passage,’  which  therefore,  we  presume,  he  means  to  a.sHert 
IS  the  correct  interpretation  of  * Adowa'  in  tlie  Tigre 
laugui^c.  [Sec  Abyssinia.] 

ADO’X.\  Moschutfliina,  is  a little  inconspicuous  plant 
found  in  woo^ls  and  groves  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
common  in  Charlton  and  Hampstead  woods,  near  London, 
and  in  many  other  sjiots  in  England,  and  in  Scotland. 

From  a granular  root,  wliicli  when  dry  is  wliite  as  snow, 
arise,  early  c\ery  spring,  a few  leavrt  ulxiut  four  or  five  iiu  Ijcs 
high,  <lividc<l  into  three  principal  divisions,  each  of  which 
is  also  threcdcavod,  with  every  lobe  deeply  cut  into  round- 
ish segments.  Tlio  stem  that  supports  the  flow’ers  has  two 
opposite  leaves,  like  those  of  the  root,  only  they  have  a short 
aWk,  and  consist  of  but  three  leaficts.  The  flowers  have  a 
musky  smell,  are  pale  green,  and  are  collected  in  little  round 
beads.  Each  one  consists  of  a superior  calyx  of  five  lobes ; 
there  are  no  petals ; tho  stamens  are  ten  ; the  stylos  five ; 
and  tho  ovarium  contains  five  cells.  This  last  changes  to  a 
succulent  berry,  having  five  eompressc<l  seeds. 

In  English  this  is  called  mosi'batcl ; it  is  a pretty,  in- 
teresting plant,  much  sought  oiler  bv  the  curious  for  the  sake 
of  its  delicate,  modest  appearance.  No  known  properties  be- 
long to  it:  but  it  is  remarkable  as  the  onlv  European  plant 
which  can  lie  compared  to  the  celebrated  ginseng  of  the 
Chinese,  that  potent  root,  which  is  fabled  to  possess  the 
power  of  even  restorin^outh  to  old  age. 

A'DRIA,  formerly  Hadri  A or  Atria,  an  ancient  city, 
situated  between  the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige, 
first  belonging  to  tho  Etrusci,  afterw  ards  a confederate  city 
of  tiie  Romans,  and  a municipium.  It  was  a sen-port  town, 
carrieil  on  an  extensive  trade  on  the  Adriatic,  and  was  a 
station  for  the  Roman  fleet  under  the  emperors.  After  the 
fall  of  the  empire,  the  inundations  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  in 
conseuuencc  of  the  neglect  of  the  dvkcs  and  the  inischief 
caused  by  tho  barbarians,  rendered  the  country  around 
marshy  and  uninhabitable.  The  alluvial  soil  in  the  course  of 
ages  uraduallv  encroached  upon  the  sea  along  this  coast,  and 
thus  Adria  became  first  joimm  to  the  main  land,  from  wliich 
it  was  nrcviously  detached ; and  the  sea  receding  from  it 
gradually  mure  and  more,  tho  town  is  now  fourteen  miles 
inland.  Tho  same  causes  continuing  to  operate,  the  ground 
was  raised  by  the  alluvions  many  feet  above  the  former  level, 
so  as  gradually  to  cover  the  old  forests.  Adria,  however, 
although  in  a state  of  decay,  was  never  totally  destroyed. 
In  4.10  it  was  subject  to  tlie  Greek  empire,  liaving  its  own 
mairistrates.  It  made  part  of  tho  Exarchato  of  Ravenna, 
ana  afterwards  came  with  it  under  tho  dominion  of  tho 
Roman  See.  In  the  ninth  century  wo  find  it  governed  by 
its  own  bishops,  under  the  joint  protection  of  the  popes  and 
the  emperors.  It  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Marquisate 
of  Este  and  Ferrara.  In  the  war  between  Hercules,  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  and  the  Venetians,  in  1482,  Adria  was  b^iend 
and  taken  by  the  latter,  and  then  pillaged  and  burnt.  The 
citizens  who  had  escaped,  having  made  their  submission  to 
the  Venetian  senate,  were  restorw  to  their  lands  and  bouses, 
which  thi^  began  to  repair  or  rebuild.  After  the  war  of  the 
league  of  Cambrai,  Avia  was,  by  the  peace  of  Bologna  in 
1529,  definitively  given  up  to  Venice.  Tho  new  town  of 


Adria  by  demes  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  a 
great  part  o?  which  had  been  long  before  buried  under  the 
successive  alluvions.  Its  remains  lie  to  the  south  of  the 
present  town  towards  Raregnano,  where  the  old  massive 
walls,  and  tho  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  baths,  aqueducts 
and  mosaic  pavements,  and  other  Etnij»can  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities, are  found  many  feet  below  the  surfoce  of  the 
ground.  An  interesting  collection  of  antiquities  has  been 
made,  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  dtj.  IV 
present  town  of  Adria  is  crossed  by  the  Castagnaro,  a 
praneb  of  the  Adin;  it  has  about  10^000  inhabitants,  and 
is  a bishop’s  see^  olmough  of  late  the  bishops  reside  mostly 
at  Rovigo,  which  is  fifteen  miles  to  the  westward  of  it. 
The  territory  of  Adria  borders  on  the  Roman  lection  of 
Ferrara,  the  town  itself  being  only  three  miles  nor&  of  the 
Po.  Pliny  the  Elder  speaks  of  the  wines  of  Adria  with 
praise.  The  country  still  produces  some  tolerable  wine; 
and  the  town  trades  in  cattle,  grain,  silk,  fiax,  firewood, 
leather,  and  earthenware.  Under  the  republic  of  Venice, 
Adria  was  annexed  to  the  Dogado,  or  province  of  Venice 
Pri^r.  and  was  governed  by  a patrician  with  the  title  of 
Podesta,  having  its  own  municiiml  councils  and  statutes, 
which  were  printed  in  1707.  It  now  forms  port  of  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  under  the  crown  of  Austria. 
Adria  lies  80  miles  S.S.W.  of  Venice,  N.  lat.  45"  S', 
£.  long.  11*  1'.  There  was  another  Adria  in  Picenum,  pro- 
bably an  Etruscan  colony  originally,  afterwards  a Roman 
colony.  It  is  now  colled  Atri. 

ADRIAN.  [Sec  Hadrian.] 

ADRIAN  I.,  Pope,  bom  at  Rome,  succeeded  Stephen 
til.  in  772.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  had  to  strugglo 
against  the  power  of  tho  Longobards,  who  had  invadea  me 
Exarchate  and  other  provinces  bestowed  by  Pepin,  king  of 
the  Franks,  on  the  Roman  see.  Devastating  with  fire  and 
sword  Sinigaglia,  Urbino,  and  other  cities,  they  advanced  as 
for  as  Otricol^  on  the  Tiber,  and  threatened  Rome  with  the 
same  fote.  Desidcrius,  king  of  tho  Longobards,  hod  taken 
under  his  protection  the  two  sons  of  Carloman,  the  deceased 
brother  of  Charlemagne,  and  he  wished  Adrian  to  consecrate 
them  as  kings  of  the  Franks,  in  opposition  to  their  undo, 
Adrian  rcftis^  to  do  this ; and  hcnco  aro.so  the  bitter  enmity 
of  Desiderius.  Adrian  applied  to  Charlemagne  for  assistance. 
The  king  of  the  Franks  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  way  of  Susa, 
defeated  Desiderius,  and  overthrew  tho  kingdom  of  tho 
T.X)ngobards  in  Italy,  in  774.  Charlemagne  then  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  arrived  on  Easter  eve,  and  was  received 
by  Adrian  with  ^at  honours.  They  repaired  together  to  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  where  Adrian  acknowledged  Charles 
as  king  of  Italy,  and  **  Patrician  of  Rome,"  and  tho  latter 
renewed  the  grant  of  the  prorinecs  bestowed  on  tlie  Roman 
see  by  Pepin.  The  temporal  authority  of  the  popes,  how- 
ever, was  for  from  being  permanently  established  for  a long 
time  after;  and  there  are  repeated  letters  fVom  Adrian  to 
Charles,  complaining  that  Bologna,  the  Romagna,  and 
even  Sabina,  had  not  been  restored  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
St.  Peter.  Charlemagne  paid  another  visit  to  Adrian  at 
Rome  in  797.  when  his  son  Pepin  was  christened  by  tho 
pope.  In  787,  the  seventh  general  council  of  the  churcli 
was  held  at  Niemo,  in  Bilhynia,  where  Adrian  sent  his 
legates,  and  in  which  the  worship  of  images  was  confirmed, 
and  the  iconoclasts  were  oxcommunicat^.  In  79i,  there 
was  a dreadful  inundation  at  Romo,  caused  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Tiber,  and  Adrian  exerted  himself  in  sup- 
plying with  provisions  the  inhabitants,  by  means  of  boats, 
which  plied  to  the  various  parts  of  the  cit}'.  He  also  in- 
built the  walls  and  towers  of  Romo,  and  was  liberal  to  tho 
f^r.  He  died  after  a long  pontificate  of  nearly  twenty- 
ibur  years,  on  Christmas -day,  795.  Charlemagne  wa.s 
much  grieved  at  the  news  of  his  death,  and  wrote  his  epitaph 
in  Latin  verses,  in  which  bo  afTcctionatcly  colls  Him 
*‘  fothcr.**  Adrian  was  a man  of  talent  and  dexterity : 
succeeded  in  gaining  and  preserving  the  friendship  of  tho 
greatest  sovereign  of  his  time,  and  ho  use<l  his  influonoo 
for  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Rome,  and 
its  duchy  or  territory,  w itnout  at  the  same  time  neglectin^^ 
the  tem^ral  interests  of  his  sec.  Under  him  Rome  began 
to  breatne  again  after  the  continual  alarms  caused  by  the 
Longobards.  the  last  of  the  barbarian  invaders  of  the 
Western  Empire. — [See  Anasta^^ius  in  Muratori's  Kerum 
Italirarum  Smvforet,  tom.  iii.] 

ADRIAN  if.,  bom  at  Rome,  succeeded  Nicholas  I.  in  tHc 
papal  chair,  in  86  7.  Ho  had  been  married,  and  had  a dauglitcr 
oy  his  wife  Stephania,  from  whom  he  afterwards  separated 
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In  dder  to  live  in  celibacy.  After  his  election,  his  wile 
and  daughter  eontinued  to  Uve  at  Rome  in  a separate  hease, 
when  an  unprincipled  man,  called  Eleutberius.  earned  off 
the  girl  by  violence,  and  on  the  pontiff  retaking  his  child, 
the  ravisher  fbroed  his  way  into  the  houee  and  murdered 
both  mother  and  daughter.  For  this  crime  he  was  tried 
and  sentenced  to  death  by  the  imperial  commissioners, 
who  still  exercised  the 'high  judicature  at  Rome.  During 
the  pontificate  of  Adrian,  the  emperor  Ludovioua  II.  was  in 
Southern  Italy,  warring  against  the  Saracens,  who  bad  in, 
Taded  part  of  Calabria  and  Puglia ; he  defeated  them  and 
took  the  town  of  Bari.  In  871.  It  waa  also  during  Adrian's 
pontificate,  that  Photius,  patriarch  of  Conatantinopie,  with* ' 
drew  from  the  Church  of  Mme,  from  which  time  the  schism 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  eburobes  dates,  which  oon- 
tinues  to  this  ^y.  Adrian  died  in  872,  and  was  sue- 1 
eeeded  hr  John  vfll. 

ADRIAN  III.,  bom  at  Rome,  succeeded  Marinua  in 
884.  and  died  the  Mlowing  year  on  his  journey  to  attend 
the  imperial  diet  at  Worms,  after  a pontificate  of  only 
fifteen  months. 

ADRIAN  IV.,  an  Rnglishman,  whose  name  was  Nicho- 
las Breakripearo,succeededAnastasius  IV.  in  1194.  Hehad 
been  a monk,  and  waa  made  bishop  of  Albano  by  Bugt>niua 
HI.,  who  sent  him  as  his  legate,  or  ^stle,  as  it  waa  then 
ealM.  to  Danmark  and  Norway.  On  his  return  he  was 
elected  pope  much  against  his  inclination.  Rome  was  then 
in  a Teey  disturbed  state.  Amaldo  of  Brescia,  a monk  and  I 
a disciple  of  Abelard,  had  begun  to  preach  a reform  in 
the  church  as  early  as  1139,  but  being  driven  out  of 
Rome  by  Pope  Innocent  II.,  had  taken  reftige  at  Zurich. 
In  1143,  however,  he  was  recalled  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. who  bad  revolted  against  Innocent,  and  bad  pro* 
dsimed  a Roman  republic,  which  Amaldo  contributeo  to 
constitute.  The  new  government  coniuted  of  a senate  of  | 
fifty-six  members,  who  ^rere  annually  chosen  by  an  elec- 
toral bo^  composed  of  delegates,  ten  from  ea^  of  the 
thirteen  mstricts  of  the  city.  Thia  oonstitution  lasted  about 
fifty  years.  Amaldo,  who  was  an  eloquent  man,  strongly 
coiminned  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  and  wial^ 
to  restrict  the  pope's  office  to  more  spiritual  matters.  Al- 
though he  preached  no  dogma  in  opposition  to  the  canon^ 
be  was  conoemned  by  the  second  council  of  Lateran,  his 
opinions  being  styled  p^iiieai  herety.  Amaldo  partook 
largely  of  the  newly  revived  classinal  fanaticism  of  those 
times,  which  mistook  reooUections  for  realities : 'and  be  sen* 
oosly  maintained  that  Rome  ought  to  be,  and  would  again 
beecinc,  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Several  successive  ^popes, 
Celestin  II.,  Lucius  II.,  and  Kugenius  111.  kept  up  a sort  of 
desultory  struggle  against  this  popular  rofonner.  Lueius  in 
an  atfray  was  pehed  with  stones,  and  died  of  the  injur)'  re- 
ceived. ' His  successor.  Eugenius,  was  obliged  to  Leave 
Rvime  and  retire  into  Sabina.  During  the  confusion  that 
prevailed  in  the  eity,  the  populace  plundered  and  afterwords 
pulled  down  the  houses  of  many  nobles,  cardinals,  and  citi- 
sens,  and  committed  other  acts  of  violence.  Adrian  IV.. 
after  bis  election,  placed  Rome  under  interdict  on  tooount  of 
these  disorders,  and  caused  all  religious  services  to  cease ; 
•hich  measure  led  the  citiiens  to  banish  Amaldo,  who  took 
leftige  with  some  barons  of  Campania : and  A^an  then 
rame  to  reside  in  the  Lateran  palace.  Frederic  of  Hohen* 
•tauibn,  known  in  Italian  history  by  the  name  of  Bar* 
banaaa,  had  lately  been  elected  emperor  by  the  German 
Dmc  and  was  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  be  crowned.  The 
pope's  legates  met  him  on  the  road,  and  among  other  ro- 
lanostraneea.  requested  that  the  heretic  Amaldo  should  be 
riven  up  by  the  Visrnunt  of  Campania,  in  order  to  be  tried. 
Ifredetie  aasented  to  this,  and  issued  orders  in  oonsequence ; 
others  say  that  Cardinal  Gerard  took  Amaldo  prisoner,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance.  Ho  was  brought  to  Rome,  and 
ddivetwd  to  the  prefect  of  the  city,  by  wh^  sentence  be  was 
banged,  hie  body  burnt,  and  the  ash^  scattered  to  the  winds, 
in  UMB  year  1195.  Meantime  Frederic  approached  Rome 
With  hat  army,  and  Adrian  went  to  meet  nim  near  Sulri, 
where,  on  the  latter  dismounting,  Frederic  refused  to  bold 
hw  stirrup,  a ceremony  on  which  the  popes  always  insisted, 
as  a mark  of  rcspeci  for  their  spiritual  supremacy,  llie  | 
pofK,  on  bis  ride,  reftised  to  salute  the  emperor  mth  the 
**  kisa  of  peace,"  upon  which  the  cardinals  were  terrified  and 
ran  away  to  Civita  Castellana.  The  quaation  of  the  cere* 
noaial  was  debated  for  two  days,  when  Frederic,  having 
aaeertnined  that  sueh  had  been  the  practice  with  his  prede- 
raiauij»  agreed  to  coDfona  to  it.  They  met,  thenfwe»  again 


at  Nepi,  and  Frederic  having  held  the  stirrup,  Adrian 
nve  him  the  otculum  paeit,  and  both  proceeded  towards 
Rome.  The  senate  and  Roman  people  had  on  their  part 
sent  orators  to  Frederic,  offering  him,  with  their  allegiance, 
the  imperial  crown,  but  demanding  at  the  same  time  fl^'e 
thousand  lbs.  of  sUver  for  the  expenses  of  the  coronation, 
and  that  the  temporal  government  of  the  city  should  be  left 
to  them,  to  the  exelusion  of  the  pope.  Frederie  answered 
that  he  came  to  give  and  not  to  receive  laws,  and  with  bis 
army  he  took  possession  of  the  I^eonine  city  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  St.  Peter's  church,  where  he  was 
crowned  by  the  pope  on  the  following  day.  The  Romans, 
however,  took  no  part  in  the  ceremony,  but  after  having  held 
a council  in  the  Capitol,  sallied  out  and  attacked  the  German 
soldiers  unawares.  A general  battle  took  place,  and  con- 
tinued with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  till  night  separated 
the  combatants.  Thecity  coiitinui^in  a disturbed  state,  lioth 
the  pope  and  emperor  withdrew  to  Tivoli,  whence  Frederic  re- 
Uimeo  towards  Iximbardy.  Adrian  went  afterwards  to  Bene- 
vento,  where  he  made  peace  with  William  I.,  king  of  Sicily, 
whom  be  had  excommunicated ; and  upon  their  reconciliation 
he  agreed  to  gh'e  him  the  investiture  of  Sicily,  Calabria,  and 
Apulia,  in  1 1 56,  on  condition  of  the  latter  paying  a yearly  tri- 
bute to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  pope  returned  lowed  with 
rich  preMnts  of  silks,  gold,  and  silver,  and  passing  through 
Rome,  went  to  reside  at  Orvieto,  which  was  subject  to  the 
Roman  see.  Frederic  now  complained  that  the  pope  had  rio- 
lated  his  fkith.  by  receiving  ambassadors  and  entering  into 
treaties  with  the  kingof  Sicily  and  the  Greek  emperor,  without 
his  participation.  He  also  rcMnted  the  pretensions  of  the  pope 
and  his  legates,  who  seemed  to  a.vsume  that  tbe  impensl 
crown  was  granted  as  a or  fee  of  the  see  of 

Rome.  Adrian,  on  his  port,  complained  of  the  exactions  of 
the  imperial  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  administer 
justice  at  Rome  without  his  participation ; he  maintained 
that  the  patrimony  of  the  church  should  be  exempt  from 
paying  ybtfrrMm,  or  feudal  tribute  to  the  emperor : and.  lastly, 
he  claimed  the  restitution  of  the  lands  and  revenues  of 
Countess  Matilda,  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleti,  and  even  of 
Corstea  and  Sardinia.  Thus  arose  that  spirit  of  bitter  hosti* 
lity  between  the  popes  and  the  house  of  Hohenstauffen, 
which  lasted  until  Um  utter  extinction  of  the  latter.  But 
tbe  seeds  only  were  sown  in  Adrian  s time.  He  died  in  tbe 
beginning  of  September,  1159,  in  the  town  of  Anagni,  and 
waa  succeeded  by  Alexander  III.  From  the  above  sketch 
it  may  be  seen  that  Adrian  IV.  stretched  the  papal  prero- 
gatives as  for  as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  done,  Gregory 
VTI.  not  excepted.  [See  IHeun’.  Hittoire  Ecdenantique, 
and  Rnumer.  wsrhirnte  <for  Ihhfnstauffrn  und  ihm  ZHt."] 

ADRIAN  V.,  a Genoese,  surceedeo  Innocent  in  1276, 
and  died  five  weeks  after  hit  election.  He  was  succeeded 
by  John  XX. 

ADRIAN  VI.,  bom  at  Utrecht  in  the  Netherlands,  of 
an  obscure  family,  advanced  himself  by  his  talenU  to  the 
post  of  >ice-«hanrenor  of  tha  University  of  I^nivain.  7*he 
Emperor  Maximilian  ehose  him  as  preceptor  to  hit  grandson, 
afterwards  Charles  V.  Ferdinand  of  Spain  gave  him  the 
bishopric  of  Tortnsa.  After  Ferdinand's  death  he  w’as  co- 
regent of  Spain  w*ith  Cardinal  Ximenes.  He  was  elected 
pope  in  1922.  after  the  deoth  of  I^eoX.,  chiefly  through  tbe 
influence  of  Charles  V.  whose  authoritv  was  then  spreading 
over  Italy.  Adrian  was  a \-irtumis  and  austere  clergyman  ; 
he  endeavour^  to  reform  the  numerous  abuses  of  the  rovt 
and  clergy'  of  Rome : he  practised  a severe  economy,  and  lived 
frugally.  By  so  doing  he  displeased  the  Romans,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  tlto  luxury  and  prodigality  of  Leo:  and 
when  ho  died,  in  September,  1923,  after  a short  pontificate, 
the  people  could  not  conceal  their  jm-.  They  styled  his  phy- 
sician ‘the  saviour  of  his  eirantry.'  He  was  lucoeeded  by 
Clement  VII.  Adrian  appears  to  have  been  an  honest, 
eonseientioiLs  man,  who  fell  upon  evil  times,  and  was  nnequ^ 
to  tbe  difficulties  which  be  had  to  encounter.  He  was  de- 
sirous of  maintaining  peace,  and  of  s^ping,  if  possible, 
the  schism  of  the  Lutherans  by  reforming  the  church,  but 
he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  effect  any  tiling  essential. 
Burmann  published  his  life  at  Utrecht,  in  1727. 

ADRIANOPLE,  caUed  Bdreneb  by  tbe  Turks,  tbe 
second  eity  in  Enropean  Turkey,  is  in  the  province  of 
Romania  or  Rumelia,  and  on  tbe  river  Maritra,  tbe  ancient 
Hebrus,  which  is  here  joined  by  the  Toonja  and  tlie  Arda, 
N.  Iat41*’44',  B.  long.  26° 34',  and  139  m^N.W.of  Con- 
stantinople. It  takes  its  name  from  the  Roman  Emperor 
Adrian  (pre^eriy  written  Hadrian)  who  restored  and  embeU 
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Bflhed  Hy  u be  did  so  numr  oUier  cities  of  his  i^ominioos. 
Adriaoople  rises  gently  on  the  side  of  s small  hill  from  the 
banks  oi  the  Hebrus  and  Tnnsa,  and  is  about  five  miles  in 
drcumferenoe.  At  the  present  day  it  has  an  appearance  of 
desolation ; the  streets  are  gra^grown,  and  the  nouses  look 
as  if  deserted.  It  still  retains  its  old  walls  and  towers.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  100,000,  of  whom  about  one^half 
are  Turks,  and  the  remainder  mo^y  consists  of  Greeks  and 
fiulganons  in  equal  parts.  The  streets  of  the  town  are 
narrow  and  irregular ; but  it  is  well  provided  with  mosques 
and  with  baths.  The  great  boast  of  the  town  is  the  motique 
of  Selim  II.,  built  cbie^  of  materials  brought  from  the 
ruins  of  Famagosta,  in  Cyprus.  It  consists  of  one  greet 
apartment,  like  a theatre,  terminating  in  a cupola,  and  has 
four  regular  minarets,  to  the  highest  balcony  of  which 
there  is  an  ascent  by  877  steps.  One  of  the  most  important 
constructions  in  Adrianople  is  the  bazaar  of  Ali  Pacha, 
near  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Selim.  It  is  a brick  building, 
vaulted  with  arches,  composed  of  alternate  red  and  white 
bricks.  The  entrance  is  by  a gate  at  each  end,  and  four  lateral 
ones,  and  its  length  is  300  paces.  The  coup  d’frii  offered  by 
the  entire  length  of  this  bazaar  is  more  striking  than  anything 
at  the  Bezesteins  at  Constantinople.  Only  the  more  predoos 
commodities,  such  os  jewellery,  snawls,  muslins,  are  sold  in  it. 
— Murrays  IIa>uG>ookJor  Turkey.  The  river  Maritza  being 
navigable  as  far  as  Adrianople  for  small  craft,  contributes  to 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  port  U Enos, 
which  stands  on  one  side  of  the  bay,  into  w'hicb  the  Hebrus 
flows.  The  manufactures  of  Adrianople  are  silk,  woollen  and 
cotton  stuffs;  it  has  also  establishments  for  dyeing  and  dis- 
tilling rose-water  and  other  perfumes,  and  for  tanning  leather. 
Among  its  chief  exports  are  fine  wool,  leather,  wax,  kc. 

From  I860,  when  Amurath  I.  subdued  the  whole  province 
of  Thrace,  to  1453,  the  year  in  which  Constantinople  was 
taken,  Adrianople  was  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
It  ceased  to  be  the  capital  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
but  still  was  frequently  chosen  as  toe  seat  of  government 
by  succeeding  sultans,  and  was  the  favourite  residence  of 
Ahmed  III.,  Mahomed  IV.,  and  Mustafa.  In  the  campaign 
of  1829,  the  Russians  under  Diebitscb  took  the  town,  and 
compelled  the  sultan  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople^  so 
injurious  to  the  independence  of  Turkey.  The  treaty  was 
obtained  by  fraud,  as  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Russian 
army,  reduced  to  13,000  men,  was  kept  concealed.  The 
probable  result  of  the  present  war  will  oe  the  annulling  of 
that  and  other  existing  treaties,  which  place  Turkey  at  the 
merer  of  her  too  powerful  neighbour. 

At)RIAN’S  WALL.  [See  Romak  Wall.] 

ADRIATIC  SEA,  that  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
separates  Italy  from  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  and  Albania.  It  Is 
connected  with  the  Ionian  Sea  by  the  Strait  of  Otranto; 
its  direction  being  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  Hie  length  of  the ' 
Adriatic  from  this  strait  to  the  most  northern  point  U \ 
upwards  of  480  miles ; its  average  breadth  is  about  140  miles.  ‘ 

The  north  end  of  the  Adriatic  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  | 
which  name  is  sometimes  mven  to  the  whole  sea ; the  north- 
eastern extremity  forms  toe  Gulf  of  Trieste ; south  of  the 
mninsula  of  Istria,  on  the  eastern  coast,  lies  the  Gulf  of 
riume  or  Quarnero.  Between  Trieste  and  Ragusa,  the  east 
coast  is  studded  with  islands,  possessing  well-sheltered  bays 
and  harbours.  On  the  west,  the  coast  forms  the  two  open 
bays  of  Ravenna  and  Treiniti,  and  the  Monte  Gargano,  which 
^iecta  into  the  sea,  separates  them  from  the  Gulf  of  Man- 
n^onia  on  the  souUi.  The  rivers  which  drain  the  basin  of 
the  Adriatic  on  the  west,  with  the  exception  of  the  Po  and 
the  Adige,  are  merely  mountain  torrents.  So  also  are  those 
on  the  eastern  coast:  the  principal  are  the  Narenta,  the 
Drino,  and  the  Vojussa.  The  name  Adriatic  or  Adrias  was 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  northern  part  only  of  this  sea ; 
the  southern  part  they  called  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  name 
Adriatic  was  derived  from  the  city  Adria,  and  probably 
originally  belonged  only  to  the  sea  around  it.  The  common 
name  of  this  sea  among  the  Romans  was  More  Supenim— 
that  is,  the  Cpper  Sea — to  distinguish  it  from  the  Tuscan 
Sea,  which  they  called  Mare  Infenim. 

ADULA^RIA  is  the  name  given  by  minerali^^ists  to  the 
ornamental  stone  called  bv  lapidaries  fnooiutonr,  on  account 
of  the  play  of  light  exhibited  by  the  arrangement  of  its 
cmtallme  structure.  The  term  is  derived  from  Mount : 
Adola,  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  in  Switzerland.  It 
is  a very  pure  limpid  variety  of  the  common  mineral 
felepar,  and  is  cumuo.ied  of  64  per  cent,  of  silica,  20  of  alu-  , 
mine,  2 of  lima,  and  M cf  potash,  according  to  the  analysis  | 


of  Vauqueltn.  It  is  found  abundantly  on  the  Alps,  and  ok 
Mount  St.  Gothard ; but  the  beat  are  from  Ceylon,  and  a 
very  fine  specimen  has  been  sold  for  as  much  as  30/. 

ADU'LB  corresponds  to  the  modern  ZuUa.  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Red  6ea  [see  AbtssiniaI.  Zulia  is  in  the  n. 
cess  of  a small  bay,  named  Anne^ky's  Bay.  and  in  N.lat  15* 
311'.  It  is  a matter  of  some  eurioeity  to  determine  with  prod- 
aion  what  spot  corresponds  to  the  Adule  of  Cosmos,  who  was 
a merohant  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  and  bas 
preserved  in  his  book,  entitled  Chrietian  Tof>ographyt  a copy 
of  a Greek  inscription  which  be  found  at  this  place.  Adule 
at  period  was  the  port  of  Axum,  where  merchants 
traded  for  ivory  and  slaves,  just  as  they  now  do  at  Maasowa, 
on  the  same  coast— so  little  arc  thii^  chang^  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries.  When 
Mr.  Salt  was  in  Abyssinia  he  was  prevented  from  visiting 
Zulia ; a friend  of  bis  who  went  there  was  also  prevented 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  natives  from  visiting  the  remains. 
All  however  agreed  in  saying  that  there  were  remains  at 
this  place.  The  name  Zulia  is  sometimes  pronounced  ThuUa, 
and  Adule  may  readily  be  admitted  to  correspond  so  far  as 
to  strengthen  the  probability  of  their  both  designating  the 
same  place.  Mr.  Salt  adds,  that  some  of  the  natives  pro- 
nounced the  name  Azoole,  which  is  clearly  the  same  as 
Adule.  D'Anville,  in  his  map  of  the  Red  Sea,  places  Adule 
at  Arkeeko  on  the  same  coast,  and  about  2^  farther  nortli 
t^n  Zu^  The  inscription  was  found,  according  to  Cosmas, 
partly  on  a throne  of  white  marble,  and  also  on  a tablet 
which  stood  behind  the  chair,  and,  as  for  as  we  can  collect, 
was  a different  kind  of  stone.  Till  Mr.  Salt  discovered  the 
inscription  at  Axum,  and  compared  it  with  the  latter  part  of 
the  inscription  of  Adule,  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  entire 
inscription  on  the  latter  monument  referred  to  one  and  the 
same  personage,  whereas  it  is  now  pretW  certain  tb^  Cosmaa 
has  made  two  inscriptions  into  one,  and  caos^  no  little  diffi- 
culty to  the  learned  world.  These  inscriptions  gre  really 
curious,  considering  the  place  where  they  were  found  and 
the  language  in  which  they  are  written : they  may  be  seen 
in  Montfaucon's  CoUeetio  SooaPatrum,  Paris,  1706,  folio, 
vol.  ’i-»  P-  141,  in  Fabricius'  Bihliotheca  Gr<wo,  tom.  ii.,  and 
Chiahuil' s Antxquitates  Anaticet. 

Tlie  flrst  port  of  the  inscription  refers  to  the  third  Ptolemy, 
called  Euergetea  or  the  good  doer.  King  of  E^pt,  wto. 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  stone,  was  suppliM  * with 
elephants  firwm  the  Troglodvts  and  the  Ethiopians,  which 
his  fotber  (Ptolemy  II.)  and  himself  flrst  hunted  in  these 
regions,  and  having  taken  down  to  Egypt,  adapted  to  the 
use  of  war.'  This  Ptolemy  reigr^  from  b.c.  247  to  222. 
TTio  second  part  of  the  inscription  is  in  the  first  person  (the 
first  part  being  in  the  third),  and  appears  to  record  the 
triumphs  of  some  Ethiopian  king,  wf^  name  does  not 
appear,  over  many  of  the  pwple  of  Ethiopia,  and  os  for  as 
the  border*  of  Egypt.  This  pasMge  alone  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  second  part  of  the  inscription  cannot  refer  to 
the  same  person  as  the  first  part ; for  Ptolemy  s conquests 
extended  from  Eg)'pt  to  Ethiopia,  and  not  from  Ethiopia  to 
Egypt.  The  secona  part  commemorates  also  the  conqueats 
of  this  Ethiopian  king  over  some  of  the  nations  of  Aiabia ; 
and  we  find  (which  tends  to  confirm  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  facts)  that  several  names  are  mentioned  which  we  can  still 
reoognize  in  Africa.  Among  others,  the  stone  speaks  of  the 
SemencB  or  Samene,  the  people  of  Samen  [see  Abyssinia!, 

* a nation  dwelling  beyond  the  Nile,  in  mountains  diffimut 
of  access,  and  snow-covcred,  wherein  all  through  tlw  year 
there  is  ice  and  very  deep  snow,  so  that  a roan  will  sink  up 
to  the  knees — these,  having  crossed  the  river  (says  the 
Ethiopian  king),  I subdued,'  The  mountains  are  clearly  the 
Samen,  and  the  river  is  the  Tacazz6.  [See  Clintons  Piuti, 
part  ii.,  p.  362.] 

ADULT-SCHOOLS  are  establishments  for  instructing 
in  reading  and  other  branches  of  knowledge  tboae  persons 
who  have  not  been  educated  in  their  youth.  They  ore  de- 
signed to  meet  the  wishes  of  people  who  are  no  longer  con- 
tented to  remain  uninstrucled,  and  who  do  not  think  that 
the  privation  of  an  early  education  should  neoesaarily  entail 
upon  them  the  evil  of  perpetual  ignorance. 

It  has  generally  been  found  that  those  who  are  deairou* 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  attaining  to  a higher  stote  of 
mental  improvement,  will  bettor  underitand  and  practise 
the  duties  of  the  social  *>slcm.  The  reaulta  of  actual  ex 
perience  on  an  extended  scale  have  shown  the  advantages 
, of  adult-schools  to  he  even  greater  than  could  have  been 
I anttoipated.  They  have  uniformly  worked  good,  by  improv- 
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mg  ^ inteUectual  and  moral  condition  of  perwns  under  working-oltises.  ETcning-echools  for  adults  an  the  neoes- 
th«^  influence.  tary  supplement  of  the  elementary  day-schooL  On  Uiis 

Tne  ftrst  school  avowedly  esUblished  for  the  purpose  of  subject  Horace  Mann,  in  his  Report  on  &e  Census  of  Edu- 
instructing  adults  was  farmed  in  IBl  I,  through  the  exertions  cation  for  1851,  remarks  : ^The  assertion  may  perhaps  be 
of  the  Rev.  T.  Charles,  a clergyman  in  Merionethshire,  safely  made,  that  more  than  half  the  time  and  labour  s^t 
Some  grown-up  persons  bad  previously  attended  his  parish  on  primary  instruction  in  the  elemenury  day-school  wiUbe 
sunday-school,  but  they  showed  a disinclination  to  learn  with  spent  in  vain,  unless  the  educational  process  there  commenced 
children,  and  this  circumstance  led  to  the  adoption  of  more  aball  be  continued  onwards.  In  fact,  by  far  the  greater 
extended  views  for  their  benoBt.  Considerable  success  both  portion  of  tlie  usual  school-time,  more  eepeci^ly  of  the 
in  the  number  and  progress  of  tlie  pupils,  and  their  improved  working-classes,  is  devoted  to  the  acquisition ^meie  instru- 
conduct  and  character,  caused  the  establishment  of  other  menu  for  gaining  knowledge,  not  to  the  acquisition  of 
adult-schools  throughout  Wales.  knowledge  itself.  If,  therefore,  no  facilitiee  be  offer^  for  the 

About  the  same  time,  and  without  any  concert  or  con-  future  of  these  instruments— if,  reading  and  writ- 

nexioD  with  the  schools  in  Wales,  a school  was  established  ing  having  been  acquin^,  no  opportunities  present  themselvee 

at  Bristol  through  the  instrumentality  of  W.  Smith.  ThU  for  putting  into  useful  exercise  these  means  of  information 

person,  * who  collected  tlie  learners,  engaged  the  teachers,  and  it  con  scarcely  be  a matter  of  surprise  that  multitudes,  in 
upened  the  two  first  schools  in  England  for  instructing  adults  ejHte  of  an  accessible  supply  of  elementary  schools, 
exclusively,  in  borrowed  rooms,  and  with  borrowed  books*,’  etill  remain  uneducat^.  Tne  immense  importance,  t-ben,  of 
was  th«  door-keeper  to  a dissenting  chapel.  He  devoted  teoondary  education,  cannot  but  be  recognised.*  The  object 
three  out  of  eighteen  shilUogB,  his  weekly  earnings,  to  defray  of  Mech^cs*  Institutions,  and  other  similar  establishmenta, 
the  expense  of  giving  to  his  brethren  the  means  of  studying  is  to  carry  on  this  adult  or  secondary  instruction ; and  tlie 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  obtaining  knowledge  fVoni  other  schools  established  bv  the ‘Department  of  Practical  Science  and 
MMircea.  A abort  time  after  these  first  eflbrts  were  made,  Art,’  are  intended  for  the  some  purpose  in  special  branchm. 
a society  was  formed  for  the  furtherance  of  his  benevolent  The  census  of  1851  exhibits  some  interesting  statistim 
views.  In  the  first  report  of  this  society,  dated  April,  1813,  respecting  evening-schools  for  adults.  The  number  from 
it  was  stated,  that  222  men  and  231  women  were  already  which  returns  were  obtained  in  England  and  Wales  was 
receiving  education.  Adult-schools  were  soon  afterwards  1545,  containing  39,783  students,  of  whom  27/>29  were  males, 
established  in  dififorent  parts  of  the  kin^om,  at  Uxbridge,  tmd  11,0.'>4  were  females.  In  r^^ard  to  the  occupation  of 
Norwich,  Ipswkb,  Sheffield,  Salisbury,  Plymouth,  and  other  the  scholars,  the  artisans  arc  the  most  numerous,  being 
plieci.  14,405  j of  agricultural  labourers,  there  ore  6709;  factory 

It  has  been' found  that  many  of  the  uneducated  are  un-  hands,  4418;  domestic  servants,  1317;  soldiers,  386.  Ac. 
willing  to  ittend  the  public  schools,  in  consequence  of  a statistics  of  ‘subjects  taught,’  show  writing  to  be  in 
dislike  to  their  ignorance.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  p^tost  demand.  Tne  returns  for  Scotland  show  a fisr 

the  plan  of  ‘prvoote  has  been  adopted  in  some  cases,  higher  proportional  number  of  eveiiing-ecbools  for  adults. 

.1  few  individuals  living  near  to  each  other  meet  at  their  Beturns  were  received  from  438,  containing  15,071  scholars, 
own  dwellings,  or  at  some  more  suitable  place,  where  they  ADULTEUY(formerly  termedodootc/ry,  giuw  odoltorttia 
are  instructed  by  their  benevolent  teachers.  The  following  ihoriUti)  is  the  offence  of  incontinence  between  two  married 
arcount,  written  in  1833,  of  on  experiment  in  adult  educa-  persons,  or  between  two  persona,  one  of  whom  is  roarri^.  In 
don,  trM  with  success  by  Dr.  Johnstone,  at  Edgbaston  Hall,  the  latttf  case  itis  called  single,  in  the  former,  double  adultery, 
near  Birmingham,  will  give  an  idea  of  what  may  be  done  This  crime  was  punished  by  the  Jewish  law  with  death  : 
m the  wav  of  mutual  and  self-improvement  by  grown-up  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  kind  of  adultery  which 
penons.  This  school  was  established  about  1815 ; and  the  by  the  Mosaic  law  constituted  a capital  crime,  was  not  every 
unlj  expense  incurred  by  the  individual  with  whom  the  violation  of  chastity  uf  which  a married  person,  whether  hus- 
plan  originated,  is  that  of  providing  a room  once  a week,  band  or  may  bo  guilty : but  only  ^ sexual  connexion 
with  fire  and  candle.  'Iliere  are  cow  forty  members — more  of  a wife  with  any  other  man  than  her  husband.  This  dis- 
than  half  the  labouring  population  of  the  parish— of  all  ages  tinction  was  analogous  to  the  whole  system  of  the  .lewisb 
from  eighteen  to  seventy.  The  teaching  is  confined  to  marriage-law;  by  which  the  husband  and  wife  had  not  an 
reading  and  writing ; but  there  is  a praperous  and  well-  equal  right  to  restrain  each  other  fVom  infidelity ; for  the 
ccmdocted  benefit  society  connected  with  the  institution,  former  might  marry  other  wives,  or  take  concumnes  anti 
The  management  of  the  school  and  the  benefit  society  is  in  slaves  to  his  bed,  without  giving  his  first  wife  a legal  right 
the  hands  of  the  men  themselves.  This  point  has  uwava  to  complain  of  any  infringement  of  her  matrimonii  rights, 
been  a great  object  with  the  founder  of  the  school.  The  The  punishment,  however,  of  incontinence  in  a married 
men  tea^  each  other;  and  the  affairs  of  the  benefit  society  teomon  with  a stranger  was,  by  the  Levitical  law,  death  by 
sre  directed  by  a committee  chosen  by  the  members  gene-  stoning,  both  in  the  case  of  the  stranger  and  the  adulteress, 
rally.  The  school  assemble  once  a week,  on  Sunday  evening,  (Lerit,  xx.  10,  and  Michaelis’ ifosdiscAet  Hecht.)  By  the 
for  two  hours;  but  the  men  often  go  on  writh  their  lessoxm  Athenian  law,  the  husband  might  kill  the  adulterer,  if  he 
St  home  in  the  week-days.  It  is  found  that  a man  who  U detected  him  in  the  act  of  dishonouring  him  (Lysias’s 
quite  ignorant  of  reading  will  generally  acquire  efficient  Ororiiofi  on  the  Death  of  EratottheneM).  Under  such  cir- 
know ledge  to  enable  him  to  read  writh  pleasure  to  himself  in  cumstances,  the  Code  Napoleon  expressly  autoorizes  the 
the  course  of  six  months.  It  may  appw  somewhat  strange  husband  to  kill  both  the  offenden. 

that  the  men  are  fonder  of  wnting  than  of  reading.  In  The  Roman  law  corresponds  writh  the  Hebrew  law  respect- 
truth,  they  ahow  wonderful  perseverance  in  plodding  through  ing  the  distinction  between  the  infidelity  of  the  husband  and 
tndleM  copies,  from  the  lar^  text  dowm  to  the  small-band,  the  wife.  The  civilians  define  adultery  to  be  the  violation  of 
la  many  instances  the  members  of  the  school  have  bew  able  another  man's  bed  (rfolcifto  tori  ; w that  it  appears 

to  turn  their  acquirements,  small  as  they  are,  to  very  good  from  the  definition  itself,  thot  tlic  infidelity  of  the  husband 
scoount.  A man  who  has  had  the  office  of  standwg  overseer  could  not  constitute  the  olTence.  The  more  ancient  laws  of 
of  Edgbaston  parish  for  seven  years  was  Qualified  in  the  Rome,  which  were  extremely  severe  against  the  ofi’ence  of  the 
idiilt  achooL  »V  hen  he  entered  it,  he  could  neither  read  wife,  were  silent  as  to  that  of  the  husband.  By  an  old  law,  an 
nor  wmte.  The  moral  effect  of  the  school  has  been  mwt  adulteress  was  to  be  slain  by  her  husband  and  his  relations 
Mtisfisetewy.  A man  who  has  been  a leading  member  for  {adiUterii  convictamvir  et  cognati  uti  oolentyfiecanto).  At 
•ereral  yeaw,  was  an  habitual  tippler  before  he  entered  the  a later  period,  by  the  Lex  Julia,  adultery  in  the  wife  was 
school;  he  is  now  always  sober.  „ punishaW  by  her  banishment  or  transportation  into  some 

Schools  for  teaching  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing  remote  island ; she  also  forfcitetl  half  her  dowiy  and  a third 
to  adults,  whose  education  in  youth  has  been  altogether  part  of  her  goods ; ami  the  adulterer  forfeited  half  his  goods 
neglected,  can  be  looked  upon  only  as  temporary  expediento  to  the  public  use.  But  although  by  the  Julion  law  adul- 
to  alleviate  a presaing  evil  arising  from  previous  neglect,  t^^y  was  not  punishable  with  death  by  a legal  sentence,  the 
They  are  indications  of  an  abnormal  condition  or  social  of  the  adulteress  was  permitted  to  kill  both  her  and 

derangement,  which  must  find  iu  effiectual  remedy,  or  rather  (igj.  paramour;  and  in  some  eases,  the  husband  had  the 
preventive,  in  another  quarter — namely,  in  a well-orgamsed  ^ame  power.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine,  adultery  in  the 
syatem  of  national  juvenile  education.  But  in  a wider  and  became,  by  the  Roman  law,  a capital  offence ; and 

taore  general  sense,  adult  schools  form  an  eseeutial  part  of  a continued  to  be  so  until  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  intro- 
cmopleto  syrtem  of  educational  machinery,  especially  for  the  ^me  mitigation  of  the  punishment 

•Pole’s  Hlsenry  sod  Orista  of  Soheois.  By  the  canonical  law,  however,  which  is  now  more  or  less 
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interwoven  into  the  municipal  laws  of  most  Christian  coun- 
xneM,  adultery  is  de&ned  to  be  the  violation  of  conjugal 
^lity : and.  consequently,  the  inoontinency  of  the  wife  utd 
husband  stand  upon  the  ume  foundation.  Hence  arises 
the  distinction  ab^e  alluded  to  between  a single  and  double 
adultery. 

Double  and  single  adultery  are  punishable  with  various 
degrees  of  severi^  in  most  of  the  oountries  of  modem 
Europe ; but  it  is  believed  that  in  none  of  them,  at  the 
present  day,  is  either  of  these  ofiei\oes  capital. 

Tliere  are  some  ftunt  traoos  of  the  punishment  of  adultery 
os  a crime  in  v'ery  early  periods  of  the  history  of  English 
law.  Lord  Coke  says,  that  in  ancient  times  it  was  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriffs'  toums  and  nourtsdeet,  and 
was  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment  (3  Inst.  306):  but 
at  the  present  day,  adultery  is  not  the  subject  of  a criminal 
pr(Mecution  ; and  in  the  temporal  courts,  this  offence  is  ex* 
clusively  confined  to  the  cognisance  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  according  to  the  rules  of  tho  canon  law.  Instances 
of  criminal  nrosecutions  in  the  spiritual  courts  for  adultery 
are  extretuely  rare ; and  if  instituted  to  the  conviction  of 
the  parties,  the  infliction  of  a slight  fine  or  penance  * fur  the 
benefit  of  the  offender's  sonl ' (u)  intiutrm  animre),  as  it  was 
termed,  would  be  the  only  result.  In  the  year  1604  (2 
James  1.)  a bill  was  brought  into  parliament  *for  the  better 
repressing  tho  detestable  crime  of  adultery.’  This  bill 
went  through  a committee  in  the  House  of  Lorris ; but, 
uptMi  being  reported,  it  was  suggested  to  the  House  that 
tho  object  contemplated  by  the  measure  was  the  private 
interest  of  some  individuals,  and  nut  the  public  good ; 
whereupon  tho  bill  was  dropped.  [See  Pari,  fhrtory,  vol.v. 
p.  8t).]  During  the  Commonwealth,  adultery,  in  either 
sex,  w’as  made  a capital  felony  [see  Scobel's  Acts,  part  ii. 
p.  181] ; but  at  the  Keatoration,  tW  law  was  discontinued. 

Adultery’,  however,  comes  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
temporal  courts  in  England  as  a private  injury  to  the 
husband,  though  not  as  a public  wrong.  Tlie  eoclesiosticu} 
eourls  take  co^izance  of  it  as  u ground  of  divorce.  The 
Scotch  law  regards  it  in  tlie  same  light,  although  in  that 
•jBtem  it  is  not  the  only  ground  of  divorce ; for  the  Scotch 
law  gives  the  same  effect  to  wilful  desertion  for  at  least  four 
Tears.  Yet  such  desertion  in  tlie  Scotch  law  constitutes  no 
d^enoe  to  an  action  of  divorce  on  the  ground  of  odultery. 
[See  DrvoRCK.] 

ADVENT — literally,  the  approach  or  coming — is  the 
apace  of  four  weeks  preceding  Coristmas,  appoint^  in  the 
English  and  other  Cbiistien  churches  to  be  kept  holy  in 
celebration  of  the  approach  of  our  Sa^'iour’s  nativity  or 
manifestation.  The  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  commonly 
called  Advent  Sunday,  is  now  the  Sunday,  whether  before 
or  after,  which  falls  nearest  to  St  Andrew's  Day  fthe  30th 
of  November).  In  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  law  of  England, 
it  would  appear  that  marriages  were  not  allowed  to  be 
•olemuised  Irom  the  commencement  of  Advent  to  the  end 
of  the  octaves  of  Epiphany — that  is,  the  14th  of  January — 
except  by  special  licence ; and  such  is  the  canon  of  the 
Roman  Catnolic  Cburch.*~^See  Tomlin's  Law 
title  Advrnt.] 

ADVENTURE  BAY,  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of 
Brune  island,  w’hich  lies  to  the  south  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  ; S.  lat.  43'’  21",  E.  long.  147'’  29'.  This  bay  was  first 
discovered  by  Captain  Fumeaux  in  1778,  and  was  named  by 
him  after  the  ship  which  he  commanded,  and  which  formed 
part  of  the  expedition  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Cook, 
The  anchoring-ground  is  good  and  well  sheltered,  and  the 
neighbouring  shore  furnishes  abundimce  of  wood  and  water, 
which  are  easily  procured.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  is  a 
beautiful  sandy  beisch,  two  miles  long,  formed  by  particles 
continiinlly  washed  by  the  sea  from  a very  fine  white  sand- 
stone that  bounds  the  shore.  Behind  this  bMch  is  a level  plain, 
containing  a lake  witli  hmckish  water,  where  abundance  of 
bream  and  trout  are  found.  The  shores  of  the  bay  in  other 
parts  ore  liilly,  and  the  whole  district  is  very  thickly  wooded, 
presenting  to  view  in  everv  direction  a peifect  forwt  of  tall 
trees,  witli  thickets  of  shrubs  beneath,  wnich  render  it  almost 
impaoublc.  The  soil  is  not  deep,  but  rich,  consisting  of 
black  vegetable  mould.  No  considerable  stream  has  been 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bay.  Several  small 
rivulets  trickle  between  the  hills,  and  uniting  together  form 
brooks,  'i'he  spot  is  occasionally  visited  by  some  of  the 
wandering  abongine.s  of  the  island,  who  never  remain  long 
in  one  place,  but  move  about  in  quest  of  food,  having  not 
yet  adopted  the  arts  of  cultiTauoa  or  of  dooitttioatiDg 


animals.  The  animal  principally  found  in  thesewilds  is  the 
kangaroo,  in  hunting  which  the  natives  show  ooosideiabla 
activity.  Brown  hawks,  crows,  paroquets,  pigeont,  tad  s 
variety  of  small  birds,  frequent  the  wo^,  wl^h  are  also  in- 
fested by  larm  black  snakes  and  litards.  Intecti  are  very 
numerous  ana  troublesome ; among  these  are  musquitoes  and 
a large  black  ant,  the  pain  of  whose  bite  is  intolerable  far 
a ihort  time.  The  bay  is  visited  periodicalK'  by  an  abun- 
dance of  fish  of  varioue  kinds.  Adventure  Bay  was  visited 
by  Captain  Cook  in  1777,  and  sebaequontly  (in  1788  and 
1792)  ey  Captain  Bligh.  for  Uie  purpose  of  obtaining  wood 
and  water  (see  Cooks  Third  Koy^c,  vol.  I,  p.  93—117. 
Flinder  s Voyage,  vul.  i.,  introduction.  Bligk's  Voyogt  h 
the  South  Seas,  p.  45 — 54.  Voyage  D' BntrecasteauJt,  redig(- 
par  M.  de  Rossel.  tom.  i.,  p.  48. 

ADVENTURE,  JOINT,  or  Joint  Trade,  is  a limited 
portnerahip,  confin^  to  a pa^cular  adventure,  in  which  the 
partners  use  no  firm  or  soc^  name,  and  incur  no  responsbi- 
lity  beyond  the  limits  of  the  adventure.  Itmsy  beestsblubed 
by  the  some  evidence  as  partneraliip ; but  joint-adventure  is 
not  inferred  from  joiDt-owuer>Jiip  of  a ship,  unless  there  has 
been  participation  in  the  mercantile  employment  of  the  ehip 
in  which  ^e  joint-adventure  is  said  to  nave  consisted. 

ADVERB,  in  grammar,  the  name  given  to  a cIsm  of 
wortls  employed  with  verbs,  adjectives,  for  the  puipoes 
of  qualifying  their  meaning,  just  as  tho  adjectiTo  haelf 
b attached  to  substantives.  In  the  Engluh  langnsee 
a \*ery  large  majority  of  adverbs  arc  distinguished  by  tbe 
termination  ly,  which  in  tho  Anglo-Saxon  has  tbe  fuller 
fonn  Nee,  anil  in  German,  lick.  Our  own  language  pos- 
sesses the  same  suffix  in  the  f»na  like,  as  godlike,  gwfiv- 
manhke.  These,  however,  and  luauy  other  worda  in  /y  are 
adjectives,  as  manly,  ugly ; and  it  is  difficult  to  drsv  the 
line  between  these  two  classes,  many  words,  especially  io 
the  older  writers,  being  used  indifferently  fur  both  [ms  Ad- 
jsctivk].  The  word  to  which  tho  adverbial  suffix  ly  it 
added  is  generally  an  adjective,  but  occasionally  tbe  adijer- 
tive  has  b^mc  obsolete  in  tbe  present  form  of  our  language, 
and  must  be  sought  in  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Thus  early  is  de- 
rived from  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  aer,  which  indeed  still  appears 
in  the  now  poetfiral  forms  ere,  and  the  superlative  mi. 
But  though  tl>e  termination  ly  is  derived  from  the  Tcutonic 
portion  of  our  language,  it  has  been  applied  most  freely  to 
adjectives  of  Latin  origin,  as  publicly,  privat^ ; and  with 
these  may  be  classed  me  adverbs  from  adjectives  in  Ue,  s> 
horribly,  agreeably,  in  which  tbe  liquid  helonga  at  once  b> 
the  adjective  and  the  suffix.  An  important  class  of  adverbs 
arc  formed  by  prefixing  the  old  Saxon  preposition  on  or  om 
to  nouns,  in  which  a careless  pronunciation  afrerwards  Idl 
nothing  but  the  vowel  a,  as  o«  /ote,  now  a-/oot.  Lastly,  w 
hav'e  an  interesting  though  ludicrous  fuimation  depeodinr 
upon  alliteration,  Mter-ekelter,  hurry-skurry,  peil-ptsil, 
htggledy^ggledy,  &c.  I'he  same  love  of  alliteration,  which 
is  said  to  have  formed  an  important  element  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  versification,  has  also  given  rise  to  some  adjeefim 
and  sub-stantives,  as  hum-drum,  sNp-siop,  tip-top,  tiiile-tat- 
tle^  hurly-burly. 

ADVERTISEMENT.  In  the  English,  Scotch,  and  IrLdi 
newspapers,  and  other  iieriodicnl  works,  there  are  anaaaUr 
published  a multitude  or  announcements,  now  amountiog  to 
several  millions,  which,  w’hatever  be  their  peculiar  eban^, 
are  known  by  the  general  name  of  Advertiaement.  The  first 
English  advertisement  that  can  be  found  is  in  the  Imjwiiel 
Jntelligenoer  for  1640,  and  relates  to  stolen  horses,  la  the 
few  papers  published  from  tbe  time  of  the  RMtoratioo  totb«' 
impoaitiou  of  the  Stamp  Duty  in  1712,  the  price  of  a short 
advertisement  appears  seldom  to  have  exceeded  a dulling, 
and  to  have  been  sometimes  as  low  as  sixpence.  Tbe  duty, 
which  previously  to  1633  was  Ss.  6d.,  whether  the  advertise- 
ment was  long  or  short,  increased  the  cost  of  adveitMing  in 
mast  cases  KM)  per  cent.  The  duty  was  then  redacea  to 
Is.  6d.,  and  continued  so  till  1853,  when  it  waa  alu^rther 
abolished.  This  has  allowed  a great  expansioa  of  tbs 
practice  of  advertising,  which  was  previously  on  the  in- 
crease. In  1833,  the  average  daily  advertiMments  in  the 
Tliines  were  about  100;  in  1843,  they  had  risen  to  600;  and 
in  1853,  to  14tM).  The  cost  of  ndveitising  varies,  of  courw. 
wrilh  the  circulation  of  the  paper  or  jieriodical ; for  a notice 
not  exceeding  three  or  four  lines,  the  chaigre  la  from  Is.  to 
2s.  6d.,  with  from  8d.  to  od.  per  line  after.  Newspapers  are 
rowtly  supported  by  the  revenue  from  advertisements,  the 
price  of  the  paper  itself  hardly  paying  tbe  outlar. 

Tha  habit  ot  adyertiaiiig  is  a great  feature  of  tbe  Angles 
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Saxon  noe«  Though  the  pnetioa  cxiate  m Fnmca  and 
Gennany,  it  if  on  a comDarativelj  small  scale.  In  Amerioa, 
owin^  to  the  abeenoe  of  auty  all  ^on^,  and  to  the  cheapness 
of  newspapers,  it  boa  assumed  a w mater  derelopmeot 
than  in  tne  mother-country — upwaru  of  10,000,000  of 
annoanceroente  annually,  it  is  saia.  Advertiamr  forms  no 
uronsiderable  item  in  ^ expenditure  of  most  onnches  cd 
hosiness ; and  the  sums  kid  out  in  this  war  are  someCimea 
truly  astoundinir.  An  amusing  volume  mkht  be  written  on 
the  statistics,  the  stranfre  forms,  and  other  curioaities  of 
advertiamgr.  The  snbject  is  not  without  its  dark  side.  The 
immense  sums  spent  in  advertising  quack  medicines  (and 
the  outlay  most  m found  to  pay,  or  it  would  not  be  conti* 
ntted)  show  the  extent  to  whi^  i^oranoe  and  gullihili^ 
prevail  among  large  masses  of  sode^. 

ADVICB,  in  its  1^^  signification,  haa  reference  only  to 
bilk  of  exchange.  The  propriety  of  ineerting  the  words  * as 
per  advice.'  depends  on  the  question  whether  or  not  the  per- 
too  on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn,  is  to  expect  fiiither  directions 
from  the  drawer.  Bilk  are  sometimes  msxk  payable  * as 
per  advice at  other  times  * without  further  advice and 
rcnerally  without  any  of  these  words.  In  the  former  case 
if  the  dnwer  pays  befbre  he  haa  received  the  ' advice,*  he 
does  so  at  bia  own  risk. 

Advicey  in  commercial  language,  means  infonnation  given 
by  one  merchant  or  banker  to  another  by  letter,  inwliioh  the 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  informed  of  the  bilk  or 
which  have  bc«i  drawn  upon  him,  with  the  particulars 
of  date,  &c.,  to  whom  payable,  «c.,  and  where. 

ADVOCATE,  fiom  the  Latin  odt'ororv.  to  call  in  aid. 
Among  the  ancient  Romans,  an  advocate  was  a person 
skilled  in  the  laws.  The  origin  of  sdvurAtos  in  Rome  was 
dcriTcd  from  an  early  institution,  by  which  every  bead  of  a 
patrician  bouse  had  a number  of  dependants,  who  looked  up 
to  him  aa  a protector,  and  in  return  owed  him  certain 
obligsttona.  This  law  established  the  relation  of  advo- 
caif,  or  patron,  and  client.  As  it  was  one  of  the  principal 
and  most  ordinary  dutioa  of  the  patron  to  expkin  the  law  to 
bis  client,  and  to  assist  him  in  hia  lawsuits,  tlio  relation 
was  gradually  contracted  to  this  extent. 

In  early  periods  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  profession  of 
an  advocate  was  held  in  high  estimation.  It  was  then  the 
practiee  of  advocates  to  plead  gratuitously ; those  who  aspired 
to  honours  and  offices  in  the  state  taking  this  course  to  render 
themselves  distinguished  amongst  the  people.  As  the  sim- 
pheitT  of  ancient  manners  grsdually  disappeared,  the  services 
sf  Roman  advocates  became  venal.  At  first  it  appears  that 
presenU  of  venous  kinds  were  given  os  voluntary  aoknow- 
iedgments  of  the  gratitude  of  olientt  for  s<»^vicea  rendered. 
These  paymento,  however,  gradually  assumed  the  character 
of  debts  : and  at  length  become  a kind  of  stipend  periodically 
oavsble  by  clients  to  those  of  the  patrician  order  who  devoted 
tb^selves  to  pleading,  in  this  form,  it  became  a heavy 
of^ressioQ,  ann  was  always  considered  to  be  an  abuse.  At 
iccgth  the  Tribune  Cincius,  about  800  years  before  Christ, 
procured  a law  to  be  psssed  called  from  Urn  Lex  Cincia,  pro- 
sibiting  advocates  from  taking  money  or  gifU  for  pleamng 
the  causes  of  their  clients.  At  the  timu  of  Aug^tus,  this 
aitcnded  prohibition  scorns  to  have  become  inemcient  and 
obsolete ; and  a decree  of  the  senate  was  then  passed  by 
vbich  the  Cinckn  law  was  revived,  and  advocates  wore 
enounanded  to  plead  gratuitously,  under  a penalty  of  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  fee  they  received.  Notwithstanding 
these  reatrictioas,  it  clearly  appeared  that  the  constant 
tendency  was  to  recur  to  a pecuniary  remuneration;  fi»r  in 
the  timo  of  Claudius  we  find  a law  restraining  advocates  from 
taking  exorbitant  fees,  and  fixing  as  a marimtim  the  sum 
if ) 6.000  seaterces  for  each  cause  pleaded,  which  would  be 
cqoiralent  to  about  BOf.  sterling.  (Toeit.  Ann.  xi.  5.1  Some 
yean  aiWrwards,  Pliny  mentions  a decree  passra  in  his 
tune,  that  all  litigants  in  courts  of  justice,  previously  to  the 
bearing  of  tbeir  causes,  should  take  an  oath  tliat  tMy  had 
oeither  given,  promtsod,  nor  secured  any  reward  or  money 
to  any  person  employed  as  their  advocate. 

In  later  period  aa  the  Roman  law  difi*used  itself  over 
ervot  pari  of  Europe,  these  restrictkms  upon  the  pecuniary 
rvmaneratinn  of  aavocatos.  which  mutt  always  have  been 
lisbk  to  evasion,  entirely  dis^peared  in  practice ; and  the 
payment  of  plea^rs  for  conducting  causes  in  courts  of  justice 
resembled  in  substance  tiio  payment  of  onv  other  services  by 
those  who  derived  benefit  from  them.  In  form,  however,  the 
ke  was  merely  an  honorarv  consideration  (quiddam  hono- 
rerkonX  xod  waa  generally,  but  not  necewaifly,  pre-ms- 


wureUtd,  or  paid  into  tha  hands  of  the  advocate  before  the 
cauM  was  pleaded.  It  was  a rule,  that,  if  oooe  pol^  the 
foe  oould  never  be  recovered,  even  though  the  advocate  was 
prevented  by  death  or  accident  from  pleading  the  cause ; 
and  where  an  advocate  was  retained  by  his  client  at  an 
annual  salary  (which  was  lawiUl  and  usual),  the  wh(^ 
yearly  payment  was  due  from  the  moment  of  the  retainer, 
though  the  advocate  died  befbre  the  expiration  of  the  )ear. 
[See  Heineccii  Biemenia  Juru  Civxlis,  p.  132  ] Manifest 
traces  of  (his  practice  are  still  to  be  found  in  ^ countries 
into  which  the  civil  or  Roman  law  has  been  introduced ; and 
are  also  clearly  discernible  in  the  rules  and  forms  respecting 
fees  to  counsel  at  the  present  day  in  England. 

In  oountriea  where  tne  Roman  law  prevails,  the  pleaders  in 
courts  of  justice  arc  still  coiled  .\dvuoutes.  In  Scotland,  the 
Bar,  or  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  consists  of  pleaders  or 
counsel,  admitted,  upon  an  examination,  who  oesides  tha 
right  to  jHwetise  in  ^ the  courts  of  that  country’,  superior 
and  inferior,  are  also  entitled  to  plead  in  the  llouse  of 
Lords  in  Engknd,  and  before  the  Privy  Council.  They 
have  also  a right  of  audience  at  all  trials  for  treason  in 
England. 

Advocatea  in  Engliah  courta  ore  termed  barristers;  but  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  others  in  England,  where  the 
authoritv  of  the  Homan  kw  is  recognised,  the  pleaders  are 
also  called  Advocates.  [See  Coumsel,  and  Dootobs* 
COMMOMB.] 

The  Lora  Advocate^  or  King's  AdvoeaUy  is  the  principal 
orowD-lawyer  in  Scotknd.  Previously  to  the  Union,  he  sat 
in  parliament  by  virtue  of  his  office,  without  election.  He 
'was  then,  as  he  still  is,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  state. 
Hk  duty  is  Co  act  as  a public  prosecutor,  to  plead  in  all 
enuses  in  which  the  crown  is  interested,  and  particularly  in 
criminal  coses. 

ADVOCATES’  LIBRARY.  The  idea  of  establishing  n 
library  for  the  use  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Scotland 
seems  to  have  been  first  entertained  a few  years  before  the 
Revolution.  The  first  notice  regarding  it  in  the  Minute-book 
of  the  Faculty  is  dated  28th  July  1680;  but  the  year  1682  may 
be  coasidered  as  the  epoch  of  its  ertablishment.  We  find 
from  the  minutes,  that  in  1684  the  library  hnd  already 
attained  what  was  considered  a respectable  footing.  The 
author  and  active  promoter  of  the  plan  was  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  of  Rosebaugb,  who  pronounc<\l  a Latin  inaugural 
oration  when  the  library*  was  first  opened.  In  this  oration, 
he  speaks  of  the  views  of  the  Faculty  as  being, ' from  gifr.s 
of  benefactors,  and  from  subscriptions  of  candidates,  to  found 
and  establixh  a library,  consistmg  merely  of  the  works  of 
lai^’ers,  and  such  other  works  os  tended  to  the  advancement 
of  jurisynideiice.’ 

At  tir.Ht,  the  Advocates’  Library  had  no  fixed  fund,  but 
subsisted  and  increased  by  means  of  donations,  not  from  ad- 
vocates only,  but  also  from  other  individuals,  and  from  such 
sums  as  the  Foculty^from time  to  time,  plac^  at  the  disposal 
of  the  curators.  Ihus  then  it  happened,  that  although 
the  Advocates’  Library,  strictly  speaxing,  belonged  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocatea  os  an  exclusive  body,  it  still  was  early 
considered  as  a public  Iibrar>',  and  was  open  to  the  public. 
This  characteristic  has  rendered  the  institution  very  popular, 
and  at  the  same  time  promoted  its  increase.  Ii;  tne  year 
1700,  the  greeter  p^  or  the  collection  was  consMned  by  fire. 
During  the  first  nine  years  after  its  restoration,  the  library 
must  have  increased  considerably,  since,  in  the  eighth  year 
of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  it  obtain^  the  privilege  of  receiving 
a copy  of  every  new  b^k  which,  by  chapter  nineteen  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  of  that  year,  was  conferred  on  it,  with 
eight  other  libraries.  Of  these,  five  were  Scotch  libraries; 
and  the  disproportionate  privilege  may  have  orimnated  in 
the  desire  of  the  legi.slature  to  grant  some  benefit  to  Scot- 
land at  the  time  of  the  Union.  Shortly  after  the  Union  with 
Ireland,  the  same  privilege  was  granted  to  two  Irish 
libraries. 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  now  cemtained  in  the 
library  is  estimated  at  160,000.  The  Advocates'  Library  is 
consequently  by  for  the  largest  in  Scotland — perhape  twice 
as  lar^  as  any  other.  In  Great  Britain  there  are  probably 
only  two  libnmes— viz.,  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bod- 
leian—that  outnumber  it.  As  might  be  expected,  the  collec- 
tion of  law-books  is  very  large : this  k particulariy  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  civilianR  ana  canonists,  and  to  American 
and  foreign  law,  in  which  departments  the  library  is  said  to 
be  une<^uaned.  The  department  of  Scottish  history  and 
antiquities  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  and  vahiabk  of  all ; 
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it  compreheoodj  MSS.  and  |Nmphleto  not  to  be  found  elae- 
where.  The  library  ie  also  rich  in  the  works  of  the  fathers 
and  of  the  schoolmen,  and  in  theological  learning  generally. 
Swedish,  Danish,  and  Icelandic  literature  is  well  repreaentra ; 
and  the  Spanish  department  is  particularly  valuable. 
library  of  the  Marquis  of  Astorsa,  consisting  of  between 
3000  and  4000  volumes  of  Spanish  literature,  was  procured, 
in  1826,  at  a cost  of  3000f.  The  collection  of  MSS.  is  not 
remarkable.  In  the  year  1825,  about  100  volumes  of  Ice- 
landic MSS.  were  purchased  from  Professor  Magnuson,  of 
Copenhagen,  and  a few  valuable  Persian  and  San^t  MSS. 
were  presented  about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Enkine.  of 
Bombay.  There  is  also  a beautiful  MS.  or  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
in  two  lar^  folio  volumes;  the  Pentateuch  has,  besides  the 
original,  the  Cbaldaic  paraphrase.  A very  valuable 
eolation  of  German  dissertations,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  100,000,  for  the  roost  port  productions  of  distinguished 
scholars,  was  purchased  for  tne  library  by  Sir  William 
Hamiltou. 

The  library  must  be  considered  deficient  in  works  of 
foreign  literature  and  science — especially  the  more  recent, 
as  compared  with  home  publications.  The  privily  of 
receiving  publicadons  from  Stationers'  Hall  has  been  the 
main  cause  of  the  complete  character  of  the  collection  in 
British  books.  Thb  privilege  is  still  continued  to  the 
Advocates’  Library,  altnough  withdrawn  from  the  other 
Scottish  libraries.  It  was  considered  by  the  government 
to  be  desirable  that  a copy  of  every  new  work  should  be 
deposited  in  some  one  library  in  Scotland,  and  that  of  the 
Facultv  of  Advocates  was  ^osen.  The  Faculty  have  no 
other  !‘unds  at  their  disposal  than  the  fees  derived  from 
'Intrants,’  and  the  sum  they  are  able  to  devote  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  library  is  quite  inadequate.  After 
defraring  the  necessary  expenses  of  management,  little  is 
left  for  the  purchase  of  books ; and  this  accounts  for  the 
comparative  deficiency  of  the  collection  in  point  of  foreign 
works. 

At  one  time  the  library  was  kept  in  Milne’s  Square ; it  was 
removed  to  its  present  site  in  1702.  The  building  which 
DOW  contaias  we  Advocates’  Library  is  not  only  very 
confined,  but  also  dark  and  inconvenient.  Most  of  the 
rooms  are  only  vaults  below  the  Parliament  House,  where 
the  Court  of  Session  aits ; and  some  of  them  are  coi^letely 
dark,  and  have  to  be  lighted  with  gas.  In  1830,  the  Faculty 
resolved  to  erect  a new  library  on  the  adjoining  ground 
belonging  to  them.  Only  a small  {K>rtion  of  it  nas  been 
completed ; and  the  funds  of  the  Faculty  being  the  reverse  of 
flourishing,  there  appears  no  prospect  at  present  of  its  being 
finished. 

The  Advocates’  Library  is  goverued  by  six  curators,  two 
of  whom  go  out  of  office  by  rotation  every  year.  Under  the 
curators,  there  are  a keeper  of  the  libniry  and  three  assist- 
ants. Of  the  librarians,  or,  as  they  are  odled  in  Scotland, 

' Keepers  of  the  Advocates’  Library,’  the  two  first  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  os  men  of  literary  attainments — viz.,  Thomas 
Roddiman  and  David  Hume.  Ruddimon  was  appointed 
assistant-keeper  in  1702,  with  a salary  of  a hundred  pounds 
Scots  (8/.  6s.  8d).  He  became  principal-keeper  in  1730 ; and 
his  services  to  the  libniry,  during  tlie  fifty  years  he  was 
connected  with  it,  were  such  that  he  has  bmn  styled  by 
tome  its  second  founder.  The  great  philosopher  and  his- 
torian succeeded  Ruddimon  in  the  year  1752,  but  resigned 
is  1757,  and  seems  to  have  been  but  indiflerently  pleased 
with  his  situation.  The  place  of  assistant-keeper  of  the 
Advocates'  Library  was,  in  the  year  1825,  offered  to  the 
eminent  philologist,  the  late  Professor  Rosk,  of  Copenhagen. 

offer  was  joined.  It  was  likewise  offered  to  several 
other  persons,  amongst  whom  was  Professor  Benecke,  of 
Gottingen. 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  library  was  printed  in  1692.  It 
is  a thin  small  quarto,  of  158  pages — the  law-books  occupy- 
ing more  than  half  of  the  volume.  In  1735,  a catalc^e  was 
by  Ruddiman,  which  was  carried  through  the  ureas 
in  1742,  nut  from  the  date  of  the  preface  seems  not  to  nave 
been  published  till  1772.  In  1776,  a supplement  was 
completed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Brown;  and  in  1807,  a third 
volume  was  published,  containing  the  additions  made  to  the 
library  down  to  that  date.  Since  then,  with  the  exception 
of  a catalogue  of  law-books  (1831),  and  a supplement  (1839), 
they  have  Deen  continued  in  MS.  A new  catalc^e  of  the 
entire  collection  is  now  in  progress,  and  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  the  press  in  the  course  of  1855.  It  will  extezid  to 
at  l^t  six  thick  quarto  volumee. 


to  ease  of  aeceu,  there  is  no  public  iostitution  in  Orea 
Britain,  and  very  few  in  Europe,  manag^  with  greater 
liberali^  than  the  Advocates’  Library,  though  we  ought  in 
candour  to  admit  that  thia  is  a somewhat  equivocal  compli- 
ment. Any  stranger  arriving  in  Edinburgh  is  aHrriittyl 
without  introduction ; but  some  introduction  is  required  for 
habitually  resorting  to,  and  reading  in  the  library'.  Em 
borrowing  of  boolu  is  subject  to  very  slight  restrictioo. 
Each  advocate  enjoys  the  privily  of  borrowing  treaty 
volumes  (formerly  twenty-five)  at  a time ; if  he  wishes  to 
favour  an  individual  who  b not  a member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  with  the  loan  of  a book,  he  has  only  to  sign  the 
initials  of  bis  name  in  the  journal  or  receipt-book  as  a 
security.  As  there  commomy  are  about  two  hundred 
advocates  residing  in  Edinburgh,  and  as  they  are,  almoat 
without  exception,  remarkably  liberal  in  lending  Ix^,  it  is 
in  that  city  oy  no  means  difficult  to  obtain  a tne  use  of  a 
veiT  extensive  library. 

While  the  Court  of  Session  aits,  the  Advocates’  Library 
opens  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  shuts  at  four 
o^clock  p.  M. ; during  vacation  it  is  open  from  ten  till 
four. 

ADVOWSON.  The  right  of  presenting  a fit  peraon  to 
the  bishop,  to  be  by  him  instituted  to  a certain  benefice 
within  the  diocese  which  has  become  vacant  The  penoii 
enjoying  thia  right,  is  called  the  pairon  of  the  chuicb,  and 
the  right  is  termed  an  advowaon  (aehocatio),  because  be  is 
bound  to  advocate  or  protect  the  rights  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  incumbent  whom  be  has  presented. 

As  this  patronage  may  be  the  property  of  laymen,  and 
is  subject  to  alienation,  transmission,  and  most  of  the 
changes  incidental  to  other  kinds  of  property,  it  is  obviou» 
that  U would  be  liable  to  be  misused  by  t^e  intrusion  of 
improper  persons  into  the  church,  if  the  law  had  not  pro- 
vided a check  upon  abuse,  by  giving  to  the  bishop  a power 
of  rejecting  the  individual  present^  for  just  cause.  Thu 
ground  of  his  rejection  is,  however,  not  purely  discretionaiy. 
but  is  examinable  at  the  instance,  either  of  the  clergy- 
man presented,  or  of  the  pttnm.  by  process  in  the  eccle- 
siastical and  temporal  courts.  [Sm  Duplix  Qusrxla. 
Quarb  Impbdit.j 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  appointment  of  the 
religious  instructors  of  the  people  within  any  diocese  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  bishop : but  when  the  lord  of  a ma- 
nor, or  other  considerable  landowner,  was  willing  to  erect  a 
church,  and  to  set  apart  from  his  possessions  a sutticient 
portion  of  land  or  tithe  for  a perpetual  endowment  of  it,  it 
was  the  practice  to  give  to  the  founder  and  his  heirs,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  beneficence,  the  right  of  nominatinu 
a person  in  holy  orders  to  be  the  officiating  minister,  as 
often  as  a vacancy  should  otx^ur,  while  the  right  of  judging 
of  the  spiritual  and  canonical  qualification  of  the  nominee 
was  resen  ed,  as  before,  to  the  bishop. 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory'  account  of  the 
origin  of  advowaotis  and  benefees,  and  it  corre^ponlls  N>i0i 
many  historical  records  still  extant  of  which  examples  in»y 
be  seen  in  Selden's  History  <f  Tithes.  It  also  serves  to  ex- 
plain some  circumstances  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
division  of  parishes,  which  might  otherwise  apiiear  ano- 
malous or  unaccountable.  Thus  the  existence  of  dctaclicil 
portions  of  parishes,  and  of  extra-parochial  precincts,  and 
the  variable  extent  and  capricious  boundaries  of  parishes  in 
^neral,  all  indicate  that  they  owe  their  origin  rather  to  acci- 
dental and  private  dotation,  than  to  any  regular  legislative 
scheme  for  the  ecclesiastical  subdivision  of  the  country. 
Hence,  too,  it  is  frequently  observable,  that  the  boundarie> 
of  a parish  either  coincide  with,  or  have  a manifest  relation 
to,  manorial  limits.  The  same  connexion  may,  perhaps, 
have  suggested  itself  to  those  who  have  had  opportunities, 
of  noticing  the  numerous  instances  to  be  seen  in  different 
ports  of  England,  in  which  the  parochial  place  of  worship 
IS  closely  contiguous  to  the  ancient  mansion  of  its  founder 
and  patron,  and  within  the  immediate  inclosure  of  hiK 
demesne. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  respect  inculcated  in  early  arop- 
to  the  patron  of  a church,  we  find  that  the  canons  of 
church  permitted  him  alone  to  occupy  a seat  within  ttic^ 
chancel  or  choir,  at  a time  when  that  part  of  the  buildin  fr 
was  partitioned  off  from  the  nave,  and  reserved  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  clergy.  [See  Kennett’s  ForocA.  Antitj. 
Glossary^  tit  “ Patronus.”  ] 

An  advowson  which  has  been  immemorially  annexed  t«> 
a manor,  or  to  other  land,  is  oallsd  an  odootwoe  tfyvesaciuvai. 
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aad  is  treosnitstible  by  sny  conveyance  which  is  sufficient  has  authority  himself  to  found  any  church  or  chapel  ezem^ 
to  pass  the  pn>perty  in  the  manor  or  land  itself.  It  may,  fW>m  the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  may  also,  by  specml 
however,  be  detached  from  the  manor,  and  is  then  termed  licence,  enable  a subject  to  do  the  same, 
an  (xhowson  tn  grou,  after  which  it  can  never  bo  rc-an-  Sometimea  the  nomtno/ion  is  distinct  firom  the  right  to 
oexed,  so  as  to  b^omo  appendant  again.  present:  thus,  the  owner  of  an  advowson  may  grant  to  an- 

An  advowson  is  regard  by  the  law  in  the  double  light  other  the  right  to  nominate  a clergyman,  whom  the  grantor 
of  a temporal  property,  and  a spiritual  trust.  In  the  former  and  his  heirs  shall  be  thereupon  bound  to  present.  Here  it 
view,  it  is  a subject  of  lawful  transfer  b)  sale,  by  will,  or  is  obvious  that  the  person  to  whom  the  right  of  nomination 
otheririse,  and  is  available  to  creditors  in  satisfaction  of  the  is  given  is  substantially  the  patron,  and  the  person  who 
debts  of  the  patron.  It  may  be  aliened  for  ever,  or  for  life,  presents  is  merely  the  instrument  of  bis  will  So.  where  an 
or  for  a certain  term  of  years ; or  the  owner  may  grant  one,  advowson  is  under  mortgage,  the  mortgage  creditor  is 
two,  or  any  number  of  successive  rights  of  presentation  on  bound  to  present  any  person  who  shall  be  nominated  by 
ffituro  vacancies,  subject  always  to  certain  restrictions  im-  the  mortgagor. 

posed  by  the  law,  fev  the  prevention  of  corrupt  and  simonia*  It  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  this  species  of  property 
cal  transactions.  coupled  with  a trust,  in  the  faithfUl  f^rformancu  of  which 

On  the  other  band,  the  spiritual  trust  which  is  attached  to  the  public  are  deeply  interested.  If.  therefore,  upon  the 
this  species  of  prope^  is  guarded  and  enforced  by  very  vacancy  of  a living,  no  successor,  or  an  insutUcient  one.  shall 
jei^us  provisions.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  ap*  be  presented,  it  is  put  under  tequfitrathn  by  the  bishu}). 
pointment  of  a duly  qualiOed  incumbent  is  secured,  whose  care  it  then  Hornes  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  want*, 
u far  aa  the  law  can  secure  it,  by  requiring  the  sanction  of  of  tho  parish  by  a temporary  appointment,  and  to  secure  the 
the  bishop  to  his  admission ; and  sdthough  this  sanction  is,  profits  of  the  benefice,  after  u^ucting  expenses,  until  an- 
in  &cl,  very  rarely  withheld,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  other  incumbent  shall  bo  duly  inducted.  After  a vacancy 
the  existence  of  such  a check  is  essential  to  tho  well-being  of  six  months,  occasioned  by  the  default  of  the  patron,  the 
of  the  church.  In  order  more  effectually  to  guard  against  right  to  present  lapses  to  the  bishop  himself.  On  a similar 
the  danger  of  a corrupt  presentation,  the  immediate  right  default  by  him,  it  devolves  to  the  archbishop,  and  horn  bin: 
to  present  is  absolutely  inalienable,  as  soon  as  a vacancy  again  to  the  king  as  paramount  patron ; tlio  period  of  six 
has  actually  occurred ; and  on  a similar  principle,  a purchase  calendar  months  being  allowed  to  pass  in  each  case  befon' 
of  it  during  the  mortal  sickness  of  tho  incuml^nt  is  equally  the  right  is  forfeited  to  the  superior.  A donative  advowson. 
prohibited.  [See  Simony.]  however,  is  excepted  from  the  general  rule;  for  there  the 

We  have  seen,  that  when  the  proprietor  of  an  advowson  right  never  lapses  by  reason  of  a continued  vacancy,  but  the 

exercises  his  patronage,  three  persons  are  immediately  con-  patron  is  compellable  to  fill  it  up  by  the  censures  of  the 
ceHled : the  proprietor,  tho  clergyman  who  is  presented,  ecclesiastical  court. 

sikI  bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  living  is  situate;  or  When  the  incumbent  of  a living  is  promoted  to  a bUhoprir, 
(in  the  language  of  lawyers)  the  palron,  the  clerk,  and  the  it  is  thereby  vacated,  and  the  king,  in  virtue  of  bis  preroga  ■ 
ordinaru.  Tho  presentation  is  usually  a writing  addressed  tivc,  has  a right  to  present  to  it  in  lieu  of  the  proprietor  of 
to  the  bishop,  alleging  that  the  part}'  presenting  is  the  the  advowson.  This  singular  claim  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
patron  of  a church  whi^  has  become  vacant,  and  reejuest-  appears  to  liave  grown  up  since  the  Reformation,  and  was 
mg  the  bishop  to  admit,  institute,  and  induct  a certain  , the  subject  of  complaint  and  discussion  down  to  as  late  a 

individual  into  that  church,  with  all  its  rights  and  appur- . period  as  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  It  is  difficult  to 

tenancee.  A period  of  time,  limited  to  twenty-eight  days,  is  | reconcile  it  to  any  rational  principle,  although  it  has  l>ecn 
then  allowed  to  the  bishop  for  examining  the  qualification  urged  by  way  of  apology,  that  the  patron  has  no  ground  to 
and  competency  of  the  candidate,  and  at  the  expiration  of  complain,  because  the  Ring  might,  if  he  pleased,  enable  the 
that  time,  he  is  admitted  and  instituted  to  the  benefice  by  i bishop  to  retain  the  benefice,  notwithstaiuliiig  his  promotion, 
formal  words  of  institution  read  to  him  by  the  bishop,  from  by  tho  grant  of  a rommendam  : so  that  the  palron  sustains 
an  instrument  to  which  the  episcopal  seal  is  appena^.  A | no  other  injury  tliaii  what  may  result  from  tnc  substitution 
mandate  is  then  issued  to  the  archoeacon  or  other  officer  to  j of  one  life  for  another.  It  is,  however,  certain  that,  by  sue- 
induct,  I.  e.,  to  put  the  new  incumbent  into  the  actual  pos-  ccssive  promotions,  the  crown  may,  in  fact,  deprive  tfie  pa- 
«srion  of  the  church  and  its  appurtenant  rights ; and  then,  ^ tron  of  his  right  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  an  instance  is 
and  not  before,  his  title  as  legal  parstm  becomes  complete.  known  to  have  actually  occurred  wherein  the  patron  of  the 
It  sometimes  happens,  that  two  of  tho  three  characters  of  metropolitan  parish  of  St.  Andrew  was  prevented  by  several 
patron,  clerk,  and  bishop,  (or  ordinary.)  are  unitetl  in  one  such  exertions  of  the  royal  prerogative,  from  presenting 
person.  Thus  the  bishop  may  himself  be  the  patron;  in  to  his  own  living  more  than  once  in  100  years.  [See  the 
which  case  it  is  evident,  that  presentation  is  superfluous,  arguments  in  the  case  of  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin's.  reporte<l 
and  institution  alone  is  necessary.  The  bishop  istlien  tech-  by  Sir  B.  Shower,  vul.  i.  p.  468.]  So  that,  os  was  tnily  ob- 
nically  said  to  coffa/e  the  clergyman  to  the  benefice,  and  the  sened  by  tho  counsel  in  that  case,  the  safest  course  that 
advoiwn  under  these  circumstances  is  saul  to  be  coUatii'e.  could  Iw  adopte<l  by  an  unconscientious  patron,  w'ith  a view 
So  the  clerk  may  be  the  patron,  in  which  case,  though  he  to  retain  in  his  own  hands  tho  future  enjoyment  of  his  right, 
cannot  regularly  present  himself,  yet  he  may  pray  to  be  would  be  to  present  a clergy  man  whose  qualities  are  no* 
admitted  by  the  bishop ; or  he  may  transfer  to  another  the  likely  to  recommend  him  to  higher  preferment, 
right  of  presentation,  pro  hdc  vice,  before  tho  vacancy  oc-  The  following  cases  may  be  selected  as  best  illustrating 
cuia,  and  than  procure  himself  to  be  presented.  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  sort  of  property. 

Another  instance  in  which  the  patronage  and  the  par-  If  a man  marries  a female  patron,  and  a vacancy  happens, 

sonage  are  often  found  united  is  in  appropriaiions,  where,  be  may  present  in  tho  name  of  himself  and  wife, 
b}'  the  concurrence  of  all  parties  interested,  the  advowson.  Joint  tenants  and  tenants  in  common  of  an  advowson 
togeclier  with  the  church,  its  revenues  and  appurtenances,  ^ must  agree  in  presenting  the  samo  person ; and  the  bishop 
have  in  former  times  been  conveyed  to  some  ecclesiastical  ^ is  not  Iwund  to  admit  on  the  separate  presentation  of  either, 
body,  who  thus  became  both  the  patrons  and  perpetual  [ Co-heiresw's  may  also  join  in  presenting  a clergyman  : and 
iocumbenta  of  the  living,  and  by  whom  the  immediate  duties  , if  they  cannot  agree  in  their  choice,  then  they  snail  present 
of  cure  are  devolved  on  a tncar,  or  a stipendiary  curate.  • in  turn,  and  the  eldest  shall  have  the  first  turn. 

The  nature  and  different  sorts  of  appropriations  are  treated  ! When  the  patron  dies  during  a vacancy,  the  right  to  pro- 
of under  that  title.  1 sent  devolves  to  his  executors  and  not  to  His  heir:  but  where 

There  are  instances  of  advowsons,  the  patrons  of  which  [ the  patron  happens  also  to  be  the  incumbent,  his  heir,  and 
kawe  power  to  appoint  an  incumbent  without  any  previous  I not  his  executor,  is  entitled  to  present, 
resort  to  the  bishop  for  his  aid  or  approbation.  These  are  I Wliere  the  patron  is  a lunatic,  the  lord  chancellor  presents 
called  donative  advowsons,  because  toe  patron  exercises  a I in  his  stead  ; and  he  usually  exercises  his  right  in  fkvour  of 
direct  and  unqualified  privilege  of  giving  bis  church  to  a some  member  of  the  lunatic's  family,  where  it  can  with  pro- 
dark  selected  b)*  himseu.  The  only  checK  upon  the  conduct  priety  be  done. 

of  the  incumbent  in  such  cases  is  the  power  of  the  patron  i An  infant  of  the  tenderest  age  may  present  to  a living  in 
to  vmt,  and  even  to  deprive  him.  when  the  occasion  de-  : his  patronage,  and  his  hand  may  be  folded  in  signing  the 
Bsaada  it;  and  the  right  still  residing  in  the  bishop  to  pro-  requisite  instrument  In  such  a case  it  is  needless  to  say 
oad  against  him  in  the  spiritual  court  for  any  ecclesiasti-  that  the  guardian  or  other  person  who  dictates  the  choice  oi 
cal  mi^meanour.  It  is  tnc  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  directs  the  pen  is  the  real  patron ; but  the  court  of  chancery 
lawycn,  that  donatives  bad  theu*  origin  in  the  king,  who  would  doubtless  interfere  to  prevent  any  undue  practice. 
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It  is  belisroi  that  tbe  following  table  presenu  a tolerably 
accurate  synopsis  of  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  patn  n> 
age  in  this  country. 

Rectories  and  Vicarages  in  the  patronage  of 


Crown  and  Lord  Chancellor  ....  10-I8 

Bishops  . . . • • • . .1301 

Deans  and  Chapters 982 

Universities  597 

Other  Colleges  ......  H6 

Private  Persons  ....  . . 6619 

Chapels  in  private  patronage  . . . 649 


Total  number  of  beneflocs  in  England  and  Wales  11,342 

[Soc  further,  Bum's  BccUt.  Zaie,  til.  Advoirson.,  Bene- 
/lee,  DonaO've.  Scldon's  HUiory  of  Tithes.  Gibson's  Co- 
dex, vol.  ii.] 

ADVOWSONS,  VALUE  OF.  The  fullowing  plain 
rules  for  estimating  the  value  of  advowsons  may  be  of  use. 
The  bargains  which  are  usually  made  with  respect  to 
advowsons  are,  either  for  tbe  advowson  itself,  t.c.,  the  right 
of  presentation  for  ever,  nr  for  the  right  of  presenting  the 
next  incumbent,  i.e.,  the  next  presentation.  In  both 
these  cases  there  may  be  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
living  itself,  which  fall  under  no  general  rule,  but  which 
must  be  considered  and  allowed  for  in  valuing  tbe  advowson 
as  a proixiriy.  For  example,  a curate  may  be  necessary : 
the  parsonage-house  may  be  in  a state  which  will  entail 
expenses  on  the  next  incumbent;  and  so  on.  Again,  the 
property  itself  is  of  a nature  more  likely  to  be  altered  in 
value  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  than  the  fee-simple  of  an 
estate-  The  fullowing  rules,  therefore,  give  the  ve^  highest 
value  of  the  adv'owson,  and  any  purchaser  should  tlunk  twice 
before  he  gives  as  much  as  is  found  by  them. 

To  find  the  value  of  the  perpetual  advowson  of  a living 
producing  lOUO/.  a year,  the  present  incumbent  being  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  money  making  four  percent.,  wo  must 
first  find  how  many  years’  purchase  the  incumbent's  life  is 
worth,  and  here  we  should  recommend  the  use  of  the 
government,  or  Carlble  tables,  (see  Annuities,)  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other.  Taking  the  latter,  we  find  the  annuity 
on  a life  of^  forty-five  at  four  per  cent.,  to  bo  worth  fourteen 
and  one-tenth  years'  purchase ; but  at  four  per  cent,  any 
sum  to  bo  continued  annually  for  ever  is  worth  twenty-five 
years*  purchase.  The  diflferenco  is  ten  and  nine-tenths  years' 
purchase,  or  for  1000/.  a year,  10,900/.,  which  is  tbe  value 
of  the  advowson. 

In  finding  the  value  of  tbe  next  presentation  only,  other 
things  remaining  the  same,  tlio  seller  will  presume  that  the 
buyer  means  to  make  the  best  of  his  bargain  by  putting  in 
tlie  youngest  life  that  the  laws  will  allow,  that  is,  one  aged 
twenty-four.  The  value  of  an  annuity  on  such  a life  at  four 
per  cent,  according  to  the  Carlisle  tables,  is  seventeen  and 
eight-tenths  years'  purchase.  And  as  wo  are  giving  the  i 
highest  possible  value  of  the  advowson,  omitting  no  circum- 
stance which  can  increase  i^  we  will  suppose  the  nc.xt  in*  | 
ciimbcnt  to  come  into  a year's  profits  of  the  living  immedi- 
ately on  his  taking  possession.  The  present  value  of  the 
next  presentation  is  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  17‘8  years, 
beginning  from  the  present  year.  The  rule  is  this:  take 
four  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  present  incumbent's  life, 
or  141  x'04,  wliich  gives  ‘SG4 ; subtract  this  from  1,  whicli 
gives  '436 ; divide  by  I increased  by  the  rale  per  cent.,  or 
r04,  which  gives  *419 ; add  one  year's  purchase  to  tlve  pre- 
sumed value  of  the  next  incumbent's  life,  (17'8,)  which  gives 
18'8,  multiply  this  by  the  last  result,  ‘<ll9,  which  gives 
18'8  X ‘419,  or  7*88  nearly — the  nuralwr  of  years'  punHiase 
which  the  next  prcMsntatiun  is  now  worth — which,  if  the 
living  be  lOOO/.  a year,  is  7880/. 

Fur  iho  Carlisle  Table  of  Annuities,  see  Milne  On  Annui- 
ties, vuL  ii.  p.  595.  For  the  Government  Tables,  see  Mr. 
Finlabion's  Report  to  the  House  of  Commons,  ordered  to  be 
printed  .31  March,  1829,  page  58,  column  6. 

A'DYTUM,  a Greek  term  signifying  a place  that  may 
not  be  entered,  and  applied  to  the  innermost  and  secret 
chamber  of  a temple. 

In  the  ancient  Egyptian  temple,  the  Adytum  is  placed  at 
tbe  end  of  a series  of  propylma,  porticoes,  and  vestibules,  and 
surrounded  by  galleries  and  chambers,  which  aiforded  every 
facility  for  concealing  the  mysteries  of  the  interior.  In  the 
temples  of  the  Greeks  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the 
Adytum  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  unless  it  be  Uie  obam- 
ber  which,  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  has  been  called  the 
.Tnasuiy,  but  which  is  not  commonly  Ibund  in  other  struc- 


ture! of  tho  same  ehaimeter.  The  temple!  of  Uie  RoinanB 
also,  are  without  obvious  adyta,  though  tbe  exhumation 
of  Pompeii  has  discovered  to  us,  in  the  temple  of  Isis  there, 
a small  chamber  behind  and  under  the  altar  and  statue  of 
the  godiless,  with  means  of  secret  acces^  ftum  which  pro- 
bably the  oracular  responses  were  deliv*ercd.  We  may 
fairly  conclude  that  something  of  the  tame  kind  exists 
wherever  oracles  were  delivered  and  the  deity  was  not  sup- 
posed to  speak  through  an  inspired  representative,  as  m 
the  case  of  the  Pythia  at  Delphi : but  no  discoveries  haw 
been  made  in  the  ordina^-  temples  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans to  confirm  the  opinion,  beyond  the  instance  wc  have 
just  mentioned. 

The  ' most  holy  place,*  or  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  tbe 
holy  of  holies,  was  the  adytum  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  at 
Jerusalem,  which  may  reasonably  be  believed  to  have  been 
Imilt  in  the  form  and  after  the  manner  of  the  temples  of  the 
Egv  ptians. 

./ECI'DIUM,  a genus  of  minute  parasitic  plants  belonging 
to  tbe  natural  order  Fungi,  found  in  great  abundance  in 
this  and  other  northern  countries.  By  some  modem  writon 
it  has  been  combined  with  Uredo  and  others ; but  it  appears 
dUtinctly  characterixed  bv  its  peridium,  or  enveloping  mem- 
brane, having  a tubular  form,  and  being  altogether  distinet 
from  the  cuticle  of  the  plant  on  which  it  grows. 

The  species  ore  universally  parasitic  upon  the  leaves,  or 
Howers,  or  bark  of  living  plants,  where  they  are  generatod 
beneath  the  cuticle,  l^cir  structure  is  of  the  most  simple 
kind ; consisting  of  nothing  more  than  a little  mass  of  ex- 
cessively minute  sporules,  or  reproductive  particles,  much 
smaller  than  the  finest  sand,  inclosed  in  a thin  bagi  of 
either  a fibrous  or  reticulated  structure,  which  in  time 
pierces  the  cuticle  under  which  it  lies,  gradually  assumes  a 
tubular  appearance,  and  finally  bursts  at  the  apex  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  sporules  to  escape. 

A great  many  species  arc  found  upon  the  weeds  and  trees 
of  Europe,  varying  in  colour,  size,  and  form.  Of  these 
two  following  are  among  the  most  common. 

iEcidium  cancelUitum,  tbe  Pear  <fi£cidium  {Pers.  Synops- 

iCcidiuin  cbbc«IUIb».] 


BrtlwridI*.) 

205).  Tills  plant  it  often  very  oommon.  in  the  latter  montliH 
of  autumn,  on  the  back  of  the  leaves  of  the  cultivated,  poor- 
tree,  to  which  it  gives  a singularly  waited  ospev-.t.  Xl 
makes  its  appearance  crowded  in  little  patches  of  o.  pa.lc 
brown  colour,  which,  when  examined  with  a microscope,  sxro 
seen  to  consist  of  numerous  oval  bodies,  about  a line  Ion  ir 
rather  the  broadest  towards  tbe  upper  end.  These  liotlics 
are,  when  voung,  slightly  furrowed,  but  at  t more  vlvu.Oc<^d 
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piripd  they  ixUo  toogb  pwaUel  fibr««.  which  opsn  at 
U»  sidas,  but  do  not  aeparato  at  Cho  apex.  Thfouab  Um 
pajaa^  tbui  foruMd  between  tbe  flbree  nU  the  iponuee,  or 
Med-bke  pertiolea. 

To  inaocurate  obaerver*  thia  apeciee  would  appear  an 
«j(gr«^uoa  of  tbe  ne«U  of  mmdo  minute  ineeot,  for  wliich  we 
tfiow  it  to  be  often  miataken.  It  probably  doea  not  produce 
A&y  iitiurioui  effect  up<»k  the  plants  it  attacks,  for  it  generally 
oakes  its  appearance  late  in  the  seaeon,  wbeu  the  leaves 
aava  nearly  completed  their  office  for  the  year. 

Fig.  1.  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut,  represents  the  ap- 
pearanoe  of  this  speciea,  of  the  natural  sue.  Fi};.  2.  ex- 
nihits  four  of  the  peridia  in  different  states  of  growth,  and 
very  highly  magnified. 

JSdantm  tbe  Barberry  Blight  (P«*rs.  Spnops. 

209.  GreviUt,  Soott.  Crifpt.  FI.  t 97).  The  bright  orange 
powder  that  collects  upon  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  tho  com* 
raon  barberry  consists  of  tbe  aporules  of  this  species,  which 
ue  discharged  from  thousands  of  little  tubular  apertures, 
that  spread  in  patches  over  all  the  tender  parts.  Tliese 
tpertmwe  are  the  open  ends  of  the  ]N:rkha  in  a state  of 
aaturitj*  and  are  bordered  at  first  by  a raggod  toothed 
roeiaWaoe,  which  finally  fulls  away.  Among  the  many 
beauUAil  objects  that  are  to  be  mol  w itli  in  the  lower  and 
oseie  imperiect  tribes  of  plants,  it  i»  difficult  to  find  one  more 
torth  an  attentive  examination  tlian  this,  which  has  been 
vril  illustrated  by  Ur.  Grcville  in  his  Scotiiiih  Cryp* 
■qfiiwMc  flora;  in  tliat  work  we  find  the  following  remarks 
ipoQ  the  popular  opinion,  that  harbeiT}'  bushes  blight  com. 

‘ This  minute  gsstroroycus  has  given  rise  to  tlie  vulgar 
j ynina  that  the  neighbourhood  of  barberry  bushes  is  ex* 
tTemely  detrimental  to  fields  of  wheat.  It  is  well  known 
that  th«  iliseaie  celled  the  riut  in  com  is  liighly  injur^us ; 
but  the  colour  of  the  rust  and  that  of  the  present  plant  oon* 
’tuutes  the  onh’  similarity  between  them.  They  belong,  in 
:act,  to  two  different  genera,  and  of  course  cannot  propagate 
each  other.  1 have,  nevortboless,  heard  creditubk>  people 
i£rm  that  they  havo  soon  tbe  cwn  tail  fur  a con.^ido^u^)le 
auaoce  round  a barbery  bush,  while  it  was  strong  and 
:^le  in  tbe  rest  of  the  duld.  If  this  is  in  reality  owing  to 
:be  barberry  (which  1 do  not  think),  it  must  be  attributed 
ts  tMmr  other  cause  than  tliis  parasitic  plant'  Fur  an  ac* 
'juntofthe  species  which  really  infosts  com,  see  Fuconia 
^Tiummjr. 

Ftg.  3.  is  the  appearance  of  .'Ecidiuin  BcrlurUlis  to  the 
!iaked  eye.  Fig.  is  a patch  of  the  peridia  verj'  highly 
:s:ignifi(ri ; Fig.  5.  shows  tho  sponiles^  still  more  luagni- 
ied. 

^Dl'LBS,  from  eedet^  & building;  the  name  given  to 
*ertam  magistrates  in  ancient  Rome.  They  were  four  in 
'.nmber,  two  entitled  rurule  sediles,  and  two  ^cAciVm.  It  is 
iffioult  to  mark  tbe  limit  between  the  duties  of  these  magis- 
tpuea.  The  curule  leJiles  were  of  later  origin  than  the 
'>^wian,  and  were  originally  elected  frrom  the  patrician 
cnier.  Their  insi^ia  of  office  were  the  »me  as  those 
cf  the  kingw  bad  Wen — namely,  tbe  purple  robe  called  tbe 

wsrfer/o,  and  tho  obair  ornamented  with  ivory,  or  sel/u 
jruiu.  They  had  the  care  of  the  temples,  baths,  porticoos, 
L^cediHts,  sewers,  and  roads  of  the  city.  Thev  prchidod  at  the 
^'■•fious  celebrationR,  of  which  theatrical  exhinilions  formed 
sa  rmportant  part:  and,  in  performing  this  duty,  the  KMliles. 
-ixder  Um  republic,  were  often  guil^  of  the  most  lavish  ex- 
wwliture  writh  the  view  of  aequirin|(:  popularity,  ond  thus 
?wnag  their  way  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  state.  Tlic 
'-wbeton  mdiles  were,  os  their  name  iiunorts,  specially  magis* 
'-’ales  of  tbe  pUbes  or  commonalty.  They  were  subiirdinatc 
^ the  triliuncs  of  the  plebfit,  and  artc><l  os  judges  in  such 
‘’tuaes  as  were  referred  to  them  by  their  su|H;rii>rs.  Tho 
' mpV  of  Cerett  which  constituted  the  treasury  of  tho  com* 
ooTialtT.  was  under  tlieir  pecuhor  guardiausliip.  They  here 
rveaired  the  fines  paid  for  offcncos  a^nst  tbe  plulx-ian  ma* 
astzmtcs,  and  made  u distribution  of  bread  among  the  pM>r 
* their  order.  In  the  same  temple,  too,  llioy  preserved 
as  public  records  connected  with  their  own  liodv,  and  tbe 
■tcrecs  of  the  senate.  The  rare  of  the  public  building  and 
‘tmets  on  Mount  Aventino  and  in  tlic  immediate  ncignbour* 
bcod.  which  in  early  times  formed  the  chief  residence  ef  the 
' mmonalty.  and  was  without  the  limits  of  tl>o  city,  must 
feare  Imn,  we  may  infer  from  their  title,  cmxusled  to  the 
nebnu  i^les.  Their  persons,  like  Uvose  of  the  tribunes, 
wem  mviolable.  TTiere  were  other  duties  connected  with  the 
fiee  «f  adUe.  whether  curule  or  plcljeian,  such  as  the  inspoc* 

efthe  markets,  and  the  lupenntendonce  of  Uie  com  tmde. 


the  examioatioQ  of  weighti  and  measurea,  the  registration  of 
oourtosaoa.  and  perhaps  the  general  inanagmeot  of  ail 
matters  of  police  in  ^me  and  the  suburbs : they  had,  of 
course,  their  oouits  for  inquiring  into  and  punishing  oflencea 
connected  with  their  office.  Tbe  curule  mdileihip  was  the 
second  in  the  scries  of  honours  through  which  the  Roman 
candidate  proceeded  to  the  consulship ; and  the  laws  required 
an  interval  of  a whole  year  after  tue  close  of  the  numitor- 
sbip,  before  any  one  could  be  a candidate  for  the  ooileship. 
The  title  of  vdile  was  known  also  in  the  municipal  towns  of 
luly, 

mGA'GRE  (Capra  Akcagra),  a wild  species  of  Ibex, 
called  Paseng  by  live  Persians,  and  believed,  with  great  pro- 
bability, to  lx;  the  original  source  of  at  least  one  variety  of 
the  domestic  goat.  In  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  this 
animal  are  found  those  peculiar  concretions  or  calculi  called 
Betoar  stones,  to  which  Eurof>can  physicians  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  dLsciplea  of  the  Arabic  schtwl  of  medicine,  ira* 

{)utcd  such  wonderful  properties ; and  wliich  still  ergoy  s 
ligh  reputation  thnmgliout  the  cast,  on  account  of  their 
supposed  medicinal  virtues.  For  an  explanation  of  tl»c  na- 
ture and  composition  of  these  concretions,  as  well  as  the  his* 
and  description  of  the  animal  which  pnxluces  them, 
we  must  refer  b>  U»e  articles  Bf.zoar  and  Gf>AT. 

iEGE'AN  SKA  is  the  name  given  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  now  called 
tltc  Archipelago.  Wc  shall  here  speak  of  it  with  refer* 
ence  to  the  terms  usied  by  the  classicol  writers  when  they  al- 
lude either  to  the  sea  itself,  the  coasts  that  bound  it,  or  the 
islands  that  it  contains.  Tho  Aigcan  Sea  was  bounded  on  the 
nortli  by  Macetlonia  and  Thrace,  on  the  west  by  Greece,  on 
tlie  east  by  Aria  Minor,  and  comprised  between  the  4Ut  and 
SGth  degrees  of  latitude.  The  origin  of  the  name  » doubtiul. 
Geographers  derive  it  from  ditferent  islands,  or  places  on  its 
sh>rcs,  as  yEun*.  ^Ega,  Aigwa ; or,  more  fabulously,  from 
./Egeca,  Queen  of  the  Amoxons,  who  periahod  tltere ; or  from 
/Egeus,  Uic  fatlicr  of  Tbeseua,  w ho  threw  himself  into  it ; or 
it  may  i>o  derived,  occonlin^  to  some,  from  tho  Greek  word 
a squall,  from  tho  violent  and  suddun  storms  whicli 
render  it  aungerous  to  sailors  oven  in  the  present  iropruveil 
state  of  nautical  scionco.  But  the  true  origin  of  the  name  is 
unknown,  and  we  should  rather  refer  it  t/j  old  King  iEgcus 
than  to  any  one  else.  It  contains  numerous  islands,  many 
of  wliich  ore  undoubtedly  of  volcanie  origin.  Of  these  the 
mure  souUiem  ore  divided  into  two  groups;  one  called  the 
Sporadcs,  or  scattercil  islands,  lying  along  the  coast  of  ( 'aria 
und  Ionia ; the  other  called  the  Cyclades,  or  circling  islands, 
Iving  off  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus,  from  which 
they  were  separated  by  the  Myrtoan  Sea,  and  occupying 
a lai^o  port  of  the  southern  vEgean.  Another  portion  of 
the  yEgean,  lying  about  Icoria,  one  of  the  Sporodes,  was  also 
called  tbe  Icarioa  Ses.  The  northern  port  of  the  .Egeaii 
Sea  was  called  the  Thracian  Sea.  It  contains  fewer,  but 
larger  islands,  of  which  the  principal  were  colled  Chios, 
Ix^bos,  Ixfiunos,  S«tnoLhrace,  Tbasos,  and  Kubota.  It 
communicates  with  the  Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmora)  by  the 
narrow  strait  culled  the  Ilell^ipont,  dow'  tbe  Dardanelles. 
The  most  southern  part  of  the  ..Egean  Sea  w'as  colled  tbe 
Cretan  Sea.  Tbe  Turks  call  the  .,Egean  Sea  the  White  Seu. 
[Akcmipklago.I 

.£GPNA,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  E'ghino,  which  retains 
iu  ancient  name,  with  a very  slight  alteration.  The  37°  47' 
of  latitude  |mls^  through  the  northern  extremity  of  tbe 
island  ; its  extent  may  be  estimated  by  the  scale  attached  to 
the  accompanying  plan,  taken  from  the  surv'ey  of  Captain 
Cupeland. 

otrabo  reckons  iEgina  to  be  180  stadia  in  cirrumferenco, 
whicb.  allowing  nine  stadia  to  a mile,  will  fall  considerably 
short  of  the  truth,  if  we  rockon  tho  numerous  windings  of  the 
coast.  Tlie  western  part  uf  tno  island  is  a plain,  whicb, 
tlwuigh  stony, pnxlucoa  corn.  A lull,  nailed  Mount  St  Elias,  or 
Oros,  with  its  offsets,  occupies  tlie  soutliern  part  of  the  island, 
end  in  tbe  nortli-eastem  wc  find  a ridge,  which,  on  one  of  its 
cniinonces,  has  tho  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter 
Panhcllonius,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  In  the  north-west 
part  of  tlie  island  tborc  stand  two  columns,  one  of  wliich  is 
entire,  marking  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  with  whooe 
name  wc  are  unacquainted.  To  tho  south  of  these  oolumns 
tbe  site  of  tho  ancient  town  is  distinctly  shown  by  the  re- 
mains of  two  artificial  harbours,  which  have  been  formed,  as 
was  usual  with  the  Greeks,  by  j^jccting  moles,  with  a nar- 
row entrance  between  them.  The  walls  on  tbe  land  aide, 
which  were  about  ten  feet  thick,  can  be  traced  through  tboir 
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vhola  extent  There  were  probebljr  three  mnciptl  gates, 
,he  central  one  leadin?  to  the  eminence  in  tne  eastern  part 
of  the  island,  on  which  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple 
stand.  This  temple  is  situated  amidst  pine  trees,  on  Uie  sum* 
mit  of  a mountain,  and  separated  by  a narrow  valley  from 
the  hill  on  which  the  modem  town  of  Eghina  stands.  The 
position  of  this  edifice  is  striking.  Plac^  in  the  middle  of 
the  gulf  of  Eghina,  it  offers  a panoramic  prospect  of  the 
wholu  bay.  Athens  and  its  Acropolis  are  eighteen  miles 
ilistant  N.N.E..and  the  towering  Acropolis  of  Corinth  thirty- 
seven  miles  to  the  N.W.  (Leake  s Morea,  3 vols.  8vo.  1 830.) 


On  casting  our  eyes  on  this  little  island,  we  should  almost 
doubt  the  stories  of  its  ancient  importance,  if  they  were  not 
as  well  authenticated  aa  any  part  of  remoter  history.  Wo 
know  nothing  worth  mentioning  here  of  its  inhabitants  be- 
fore it  was  occupied  by  the  Achsi  {Homer  t /7iod,  ii.  562),  and 
afterwards  by  some  Dorians  from  Argos — a nation  that  roread 
o%’er  a lai^  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  sent  out  comnies 

to  Italy  and  bicilv,  and  formed  in  fact  one  of  the  chief  com- 
ponent parts  of  that  people  known  to  general  history  under 
the  name  of  the  Greeas.  Like  some  small  republics  of  mo- 
dem times,  such  as  Genoa  and  Venice,  iEgina  owed  its  im- 
portance entirely  to  its  naval  superiority.  It  would  however 
be  difficult  to  see  how  so  small  an  island  could  become  a 
formidable  naval  power,  if  we  did  not  know  that  its  approach 
was  rendered  difficult  by  numerous  rocks,  and  that  at  an  early 
period  it  be^me  a place  of  security  for  persons  and  their  pro- 
perty. It  is  impossible  that  a place  like  Aigina  could  ever 
rise  to  importance  except  as  an  emporium  or  mart,  which  of- 
fered the  ^vantages  of  security  and  a central  position. 
Wealth  being  once  introduced,  would,  by  industiy*  and  per- 
severance. be  increased,  and  a navy  once  established,  would 
perpetuate  itself  by  the  profit  derived  from  a carrying  trade. 
As  early  as  b.c.  663,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  before  any  town 
of  European  Gr^e  had  acquit  groat  commercial  wealth, 
we  find  that  iEgina  had  a factory  established  in  Lower  Egv'pt 
for  its  merchants,  which  is  exactly  the  same  kind  of  tmng 
that  wo  have  seen  so  often  repeau^  in  modem  times,  where 
the  commercial  towns  of  Europe  have,  by  force  or  fraud,  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  themselves  in  remote  countries.  In 
•j  St  century,  ac^rding  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  this 
litUe  spot  contained  470,000  slaves.  This  number  is  cer- 
tainly extravagant ; but  we  may  consider  it  as  indicating 
a very  large  population.  iEgina  was  then  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  the  Mediteiranean  commerce,  and  in  all  proba- 
bly a considerable  slave  market. 

When  Xerxes  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Dardanelles  in  the 
vear  b.c.  4&0,  with  his  enormous  army,  previous  to  crossing 
ever  into  Europe,  he  saw,  says  Hero^tus,  the  com-tieet 
ssiling  by,  carrying  the  harv'es'ts  of  the  fertile  regions  on  the 
Black  Sm  to  the  Peloponnesu-s  and  A^.pna.  Pheidon,  king 
of  Argos,  coined  silver  and  copper  in  ^gina  about  747  b.c. 
He  first  established  a scale  of  weights  and  measures,  which 
became  adopted  ultimately  in  all  the  Dorian  states.  There 
subsequently  n rival  scale,  called  the  Euboic,  which  was 
used  in  Athens  and  the  Ionic  cities  generally,  aa  well  aa  in 
Euboea.  This  scale  was,  both  in  regard  to  money  and 
weights,  to  the  iEginetan,  in  the  proportion  of  5 to  6.’  [Sm 
Grote's  Hietory  of  Orrrrr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  426-133.]  But  the 


JBginetaaa  first  appetr  prominently  on  the  stage  of  Gmk 
hii^ry  in  the  war  between  Thebes  and  Atnens. 
Thebans,  in  Stress  because  of  their  defeab,  had  applied  to 
the  Delphian  oracle  for  advice,  and  received  for  answer: 

* Solicit  aid  from  those  nearest  you.'  An  ingeimus  Theban 
interpreted  the  response  as  pointing  to  A'^na,  because 
Th^bd  (the  eponym  of  Thebes)  and  iBgina  (the  eponym  of 
that  island)  were  aisters.  The  Thebans  accordingly  applied 
to  the  ^ginetans,  who  ravaged  Attica  with  their  fleet,  com- 
mencing the  war  without  a declaratioo.  This  occurred  in 
about  B.c.  500.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  B.c.  460,  the 
people  of  JEgiaa  took  a brilliant  part  in  the  great  aea-figfat  of 
MlamU.  They  sent  thirty  ships,  besides  those  which  yarded 
their  own  island,  and  were  allowed  to  have  acquittM  them- 
selves better  than  any  other  Greeks ; which  tended  to  wipe 
off  the  disgraceful  imputation  of  previous  treachery  to  tne 
commou  cause,  of  whiun  thev  were  apparently  not  altogether 
guiltless.  This  event  may  oe  fixed  as  the  latest  period  of 
their  great  prosperity,  whicli  had  probably  lasted  for  more 
than  a century ; end  we  must,  therefore,  asaign  the  building 
i of  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Panbellenius  to  some  period 
! in  the  sixth  century  before  our  era.  We  may  indeed  umost 
! with  certainty  fix  it  before  B.c.  563,  when  the  .^^netani 
I built  a temple  to  their  great  national  ^ Jupiter,  in  Egypt: 
which  they  would  scarcely  have  done  before  they  haa 
erected  one  at  home.  After  the  Persian  wars,  tne  old 
jealousies  of  Athens  and  ^Ennaa^n  broke  out.  In  b.c.  460, 
the  Atheniaas,  with  thdr  ames.  defeated  the  .Eginetans  with 
their  dlies  in  a great  naval  battle,  which  ruined  irrecoverably 
the  maritime  }K>wer  of  jEgina.  The  Athenians  captured 
seventy  ships  of  war,  and  landed  a large  force  on  the  island, 
with  which  they  besieged  the  city  by  land,  as  they  did  also 
with  ships  by  Alter  a len^^ened  and  brave  defence, 
the  town  surrendered.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  the  Athenians  took  possession  of  the  island, 
expelled  the  vEginetans,  and  peopled  it  with  Athenian 
comnists.  A remnant  of  them  was  restored  by  Lysander  at 
the  close  of  the  Pelo|>onnesian  war,  b.c.  404;  but  ..Egina 
never  after  recovered  its  importance.  Sulpidus,  one  of 
Cicero’s  friends,  when  consoling  the  illustrious  orator  for 
the  loss  of  Us  daughter,  enumerates  .£gina  among  the 
instances  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  as  an  example 
of  fallen  greatness.— [Cicero’s  Jjetters  to  Various  PersoiUy 
iv.  5.] 


[frant  Elevktkra  of  TmpU  of  Aftas,  u Tcttiorad.] 

/Egina  Tempte.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Panbellenius, 
before  referred  to,  or  the  Panhellcnium  of  iEgina,  as  it  ia  often 
called,  was  of  the  Greek  Doric  style  or  order,  and  of  the  ar- 
rangement which  is  technically  termed  hexastyle,  peripteral, 
and  hypmthral ; that  U,  it  had  a portico  of  six  columns  at 
each  end,  and  ranges  of  twelve  columns  along  each  side,  the 
columns  on  the  angles  being  counted  both  in  flank  and  in 
front ; and  iotemalfy  it  was  mvided  into  what  may  be  termed 
nave  and  aisles,  by  two  ranges  of  columns,  the  space  between 
which  was  uncovered.  The  cell  or  body  of  the  temple  waa 
a regular  parallelogram,  inclosed  by  four  walls : access  was 
given  to  the  interior  by  doors  in  the  cross-walls,  from  inner 
porticoes  formed  by  the  longitudinal  extension  of  the  flank 
walls,  the  projecting  shoulders  of  which  are  termed  antae, 
and  between  which  two  columns  stand,  fiius  forming  what 
are  distinguished  as  the  pronaos  and  opisthodomus.  Xhe 
columns  of  the  peristyle  on  the  si^s  stand  nearly  aa  far 
from  the  walls  as  they  do  from  each  other ; and  on  Che  fronts. 
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^ fptea  intemoing  between  the  outer  edumns  of  the  por- 
ticmi  and  posticum  (to  use  the  technical  temu  by  which  the 
front  and  rear-front  porticoes  are  respectively  distinguished^ 
and  the  inner  ones  and  their  ants,  of  the  pronaoe  and  opis- 
thodomus  respectively,  is  somewhat  more  than  a single  in- 
teroolumniation.  Thus,  a kind  of  ^lery  was  formed  on  the 
floor  of  the  peristyle  around  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  this 
was  raised  bv  three  deep  step  from  a nearly  level  platform 
called  a periholtu,  in  the  miost  which  the  temple  stood ; 
this  was  partly  hewn  out  of  the  native  rock,  and  partly 
eonstnieted,  and  a low  wall  or  parapet  girded  it  on  all  sides. 
The  temple  fronted  east  and  wc^  the  oast  being  the  en- 
trance front  before  which  the  pehbolus  extended  itself  more 
than  100  feet,  while  on  the  west  it  was  not  more  than  50 
feet  wide.  The  extreme  length  of  the  temple  in  front,  mea- 
sured on  the  face  of  the  lowest  step  of  the  regular  stylo- 
bate, is  49  feet  10*2  inches,  and  in  flank  100  feet  7*7 
inches ; and  on  the  floor  of  the  peristyle,  that  is,  at  the  edge 
of  the  upper  step  on  which  the  columns  rest,  the  correspond- 1 
ing  dimensions  are,  45  feet  2*2  inches,  and  96*  feet  ' 
columns  of  the  peristyle  are  a very  small  fraction  less 
than  3 feet  2*9  inches  in  diameter,  and  including  their 
capital,  they  are  17  feet  9*4  inches  in  height;  the  en- 
ta^ture,  without  the  crowning  moulding  of  the  pediments, 
is  rather  more  than  two  diameters  of  a column  m height 


[Omad  plsB  cdUw  Jtftas.] 


I and  the  stylobate  is  3 feet  7 * 7 inches  high,  or  an  eighth 
I more  than  one  diameter.  The  height  of  t&  tympana  of  the 
pediments  to  the  soffit  of  the  corona  was,  as  nearly  as  it 
can  be  determined,  one  diameter  snd  four-fifths,  and  that  of 
the  pediments  to  their  apices,  two  diameters  and  two- six t^ ; 
making  the  whole  height,  from  the  floor  of  the  peribolus  to 
the  summit  of  the  pediments.  35  feet  8 inches,  above  which 
the  acroterium  rose  nearly  one  diameter,  or  about  three  feet 
more.  Both  the  tympna  were  highly  enriched  with  sculp- 
tures, but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  in  the 
metopes  of  the  outer  entablature,  or  on  any  part  of  that  of 
the  inner  ordinance  of  the  pronaoo  and  opistbodomus,  as  in 
the  cases  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  temple  of  Theseus  at 
Athens.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Chandler  discovered  a sculp- 
tured fragment  among  the  ruins,  which,  from  some  indica- 
tions, he  frncied  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  ftiexes ; but 
later  examinations  make  it  probable  that  what  he  found 
belonged  rather  to  the  sculptures  of  the  eastern  pediment. 

The  columns  of  the  Panhcllenium  are  within  a small  Auc- 
tion of  five  diametera  and  a half  in  height,  and  they  diminish, 
with  an  imperceptible  entasis,  in  the  length  of  the  shaft, 
considerably  more  than  one-fourth,— ftt>m  3 feet  2*9  inches 
to  2 feet  4*6  inches.  In  the  peristyle,  and  in  the  pro- 
naos  and  opistbodomus,  the  columns  have  twenty  flutes, 
while  those  of  the  inner  hypeethral  luuges  bad  but  sixteen. 

The  annexed  plan  and  elevation  will  convey  a cl^  idea 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  structure.  The  darker  tint  on  t^ 
plan  indicates  the  portions  of  the  walls  which  remain,  or 
whose  places  are  not  obliterated,  and  also  the  sites  of  the  still 
remaining  columns;  the  lighter  tint  shows  the  restora- 
tions. llie  ends  of  the  walls  forming  the  ante  are  restored 
from  anal(^',  and  ftem  displaced  fragments  discovered  among 
the  ruins  ;^the  places  of  the  deficient  columns  of  the  peri- 
style admit  of  DO  doubt,  and  those  of  the  internal  ranges  are 
tolerably  certain.  Only  one  column  remains  of  the  internal 
ranges,  but  this  determines  the  diameter  and  the  distance 
from  the  walls  of  all  the  rest,  and  consequently  the  brtadth 
of  the  hypcthral  part  or  nave ; but  the  number  of  columns 
in  each  range,  and  therefore  their  distances  from  each  other, 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  Howe^'cr,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  second  volume  of  the  Antiouities  of  Ionia  would 
decide  this,  as  its  authors  profess  to  nave  ascertained  the 
position  of  five  of  the  columns  of  these  inner  ranges,  of 
which  three  were  in  <H>ntinuous  succession.  The  principal 
front  of  the  temple  would  be  sufficiently  indicated  the 
greater  depth  of  the  inner  portico  or  pronaos,  even  if  the 
greater  extent  of  the  peribolus,  and  tne  superior  merit  of 
sculptures  at  the  east  end,  did  not  determine  it.  The 
meaning  of  the  rectangular  blocks  of  stone  in  the  opistho- 
domus,  and  of  that  within  the  cclla  in  the  bypsthral  range 
by  the  western  door,  is  not  obvious ; nor  does  any  reason 
o^er  Itself  for  the  place  of  that  door  bdng  out  of  the  middle, 
though  its  narrowness  may  mark  its  inferiority.  Pusaibly, 
however,  these  irregularities  and  discrepancies  may  have 
been  occasioned  at  some  period  during  the  middle  ages, 
when,  according  to  the  telief  of  some  writers,  the  old 
ruined  temple  was  used  as  a church.  A more  graduited 
ascent  than  the  regular  gradus  to  the  floor  of  the  peristyle 
has  been  mode,  fur  more  convenient  access  to  the  eastern 
portico ; for  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  steps  of  the  stylobate 
arc  so  deep  as  to  make  them  inconvenient  for  use ; probably, 
however.  tW  too  was  the  work  of  the  later  period  Wore  re. 
ferrvd  to.  The  elevation  here  given  is  applicable  to  either 
of  the  two  ^nts,  though  the  sculptures  indicated  are 
those  of  the  western  pediment.  The  structure  was  built  of 
the  fine  white  limestone  of  the  island,  but  through  long  ex- 
posure it  has  assumed  a rich  broarn  colour ; the  tiles  used  in 
covering  were  of  the  same  material,  but  sculptures  ap- 
pear to  M of  Parian  marble.  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  th^ 
the  surfaces  ef  the  tympana  were  painted  of  a light-blue 
colour  to  give  the  statues  greater  relief ; and  the  statues 
themselves  were  also  partially  painted  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  mouldings  also  appear  to  Mve  been  painted. 

The  style  of  the  architecture  of  the  ifeginetan  Panhel- 
lenium  would  of  itself  indicate  an  earlier  date  than  that  of 
the  Athenian  temples  of  the  age  of  Pendes,  but  it  would 
hardly  lead  us  so  lar  back  as  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury before  Christ ; though  it  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
that  period,  which  for  anolhei  reason  has  been  auumed  for 
it.  Some  antiquaries  have  referred  the  execution  of  the 
sculptures  which  belonged  to  the  Panbellenium  to  the  latter 

Eart  of  the  same  century ; but  there  is  noth^  in  the  reason- 
ig  by  which  they  come  to  that  conclusion  that  will  not 
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•doiUof  tbeie  sculptures  bein^  referred  to  a remoter  period. 
The  nett  dinunution  of  the  columns ; the  neat  oompera' 
tive  «ptb  of  the  capital,  and  its  peculiar  boldness  of  oharao* 
ter : Im  greater  comporati^'e  heights  also  of  the  s^lobate 
and  entablaturo.  carry  it  back  from  tlie  date  of  the  PartbC' 
non  and  the  style  or  that  period ; while  the  height  of  the 
oolumas  in  proportion  to  their  diameter,  and  the  beauty  of 
contour  of  the  mouldings,  and  of  other  details,  suffioientty 
remove  it  from  the  time  of  the  heavy  proportions  and  oom- 
parativo  rudeness  of  the  older  remains  of  Corinth.  It  differs 
too  from  all  the  Grecian  temples  of  later  date  in  the  number 
of  oolumns  on  its  ilanka 

It  is  unknown  when  the  Panhellenium  fell  into  ruins- 
Becoming  neglected,  and  being  exposed  to  tho  raN'ages  of 
time  and  the  shocks  of  earthquakes,  one  part  after  another 
must  have  Ikllcn  awav  until  its  disloratod  joints  offered 
to  view  portions  of  metal  cramps,  which  would  induce  barba- 
rian sptmers  to  rack  it  into  pieces,  till  at  length  it  became 
the  rum  it  now  presents. 

The  subjoinea  sketch  is  a view  of  the  temple  in  its  present 
state.  It  is  taken  on  the  west  front,  looking  eastw^  and 
northward ; the  walls  are  thrown  down,  though  their  site  is 
not  obliterated.  A reference  to  tho  plan  will  show  that  the 
two  columns  in  the  ^foreground  are  the  only  remaining  of 
the  west  portico,  and  that  the  two  ootmles  which  appear 
within  tho  external  peristyle  are  those  or  the  opisthodomus 
and  prenaoB.  In  the  distance  the  view  embraces  the  Saronic 
Oolph  and  the  mountains  of  Attica. 


[Ruiq«  o{  ibc  Trm)>]e  of 


Tliis  sketch,  with  the  foregoing  plan  and  elevation,  were 
kindly  furnished  hy  Mr.  W.  Jenkins.  Jun.,  architect,  who 
made  the  original  drawings  and  actual  measurements  of 
the  remains  on  the  spot,  in  October,  1820. 

The  sculpture.^  which  occupied  ilie  tympana  of  tho  padi> 
ments  of  the  Panhellenium  were  discovered  in  May  1611, 
by  a party  of  RnglUh  and  (lerman  trevellers,  among  whom  j 
were  Me&.4ri«.  J.  Foster,  of  Liverpool,  and  C.  K.  Cockerell, 
of  London,  who  were  pursuing  their  studies  ns  architects. 
They  were  found  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  building  and 
accumulations  of  rubbish,  nearly  as  they  had  fallen  from 
their  places,  especially  those  of  the  western  front,  the  whole 
of  which  w ere  recovered  ; but  unfortunately  not  more  than 
h^f  of  those  of  the  eastern  front  could  be  determined.  They 
are  at  present  at  Miinich,  having  been  allowed  by  the 
English  government  at  that  time  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Louis,  ex-king  of  Bavaria  (then  the  Prince  Royal ),  who  had 
them  transported  to  the  capital  of  Bavaria.  Thorwaldaen 
was  engaged  to  restore  the  statuea.  The  ^ginetan,  added 
to  the  Athenian  and  Phigaleian  marbles  which  we  possess 
in  the  British  Museum,  would  have  formed  a complete 
specimen  of  Grecian  sculpture,  as  applied  to  the  decoratioQ 
of  temples.  There  are,  however,  casta  of  them  in  the 
Museum. 

Hie  island  of  Angina  was  one  of  the  few  places  which 
escaped  the  calamities  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  It  was 
chosen,  on  account  of  its  security,  as  the  seat  of  the  Greek 
fiuvarnment  for  some  time  in  1828-89.  Many  families 
]^m  the  Peloponnesus  bought  land,  and  settled  in  the 
island ; it  was  likewise  the  re.«ort  of  the  refugees  from  Scio 
and  Para.  It  thus,  during  that  period,  wan  the  home  of  a 
mixed  populatiun  of  10,000  Greeks.  Its  pmeut  iuhsbitanta 
do  not  exceed  7000. — [MmraVs  Uamlbtwii  for  Grteee,] 
^GINETAN  STYLE  *OF  ART.  Several  ancient 
writers,  particularly  Plinv  and  Pausanias,  make  frequent 
mention  of  ,£gine^  works  of  art ; and  in  such  a manner, 
as  to  show  that  the  productions  of  the  school  of  .£giiin| 


U)  uso  a modem  and  wcU-understood  pbitsa,  were  highly 
esteemed.  Many  namos  of  iEginotan  sculptors  had  thus 
come  down  to  us  as  almost  synonymous  with  excellence 
in  their  art,  but  the  works  of  none  of  these  could  be 
recognised  among  those  which  bad  escaped  the  ravages 
of  time  and  the  desolation  of  barhnrism;  so  that  their 
merits  and  reputation  rested  on  report  sdone.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  sculptures  which  adomra  the  tympana  of  the 
PanhelleDium.  tho  national  temple  of  the  ^4^netans,  has 
furnished  us  with  undoubted  specimeiia  of  /Sginetan  art, 
and  of  that  Mriod  too,  as  some  suppose,  in  which  tlie  moat 
oelebrated  iBginetan  sculptors  nourished.  The  latter  con- 
clusion has,  we  think,  bean  loo  hastily  adopted.  Hiat  the 
soulpitures  of  the  Panhollonium  are  of  great  beauty  and 
merit,  and  ore  for  many  reasons  highly  iutorestiiig,  will  bo 
admitted  by  all ; but  that  they  are  of  tlie  class  and  date 
from  which  the  school  of  yEgina  derived  its  celebrity,  may 
fairly  be  doubted. 

These  principally  consist  of  perfect  statues,  or  statues 
in  the  round  as  they  are  termed,  somewhat  smaller  than 
life,  of  men  armed  with  spears,  swords,  shields,  and  bows; 
the  bowmen  have  quivers  of  arrows  suspended  from  their 
waists : most  of  the  6gures  are  helmed  or  bonneted,  some  with 
greaves  on  tlio  legs,  and  two  or  three  with  armour  on  the 
body,  or  close-fitting  garments  on  the  body  and  limbs ; but 
for  the  most  part  they  arc  naked,  except  the  head,  and  all 
arc  either  eng^ed  in  active  combat  or  nave  fkllen  from  the 
effect  of  wounds.  Besides  the  male  combatants,  one 
helmed  and  draped  female  figure,  with  a spear  and  a shield 
in  her  hands,  and  the  helmed  bead  of  another,  eridently 
l)olongcd  to  the  groups.  These  were  all  so  distributed  on 
tho  ground  with  reference  to  the  temple,  and  are  of  such 
pocuTiar  attitudes  with  respect  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
places  they  occupied,  that  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
great  difficulty  in  determining  their  original  arrangement 
in  groups,  after  the  fragments  into  which  many  of  the  figures 
were  broken,  were  once  brought  together ; especially  as  tho 
frames  uliich  inclosed  the  pictures  they  formed,  were  other- 
wise determinable,  and  thus  assisted  materially  in  fixing 
the  relative  positions  of  the  parts  composing  the  groups. 

Tims,  the  perfect  female  fi{rore.  evidently  a statue  of  Mi- 
nerva, standing  upright  and  in  full  face,  occupied  the  central 
portion  under  the  highest  part  of  the  tyiujianum  of  the 
western  petliraont ; niul  the  combating  warriors  of  that  end 
arrangad  themselves  on  her  right  and  left,  in  attitudes 
upright  and  advancing,  kneeling,  stooping  and  falling,  until 
the  mner  acute  angles  tenninalcd  in  the  wounded  and  recum- 
bent. The  goddess  stands  in  quiet  dignity,  prepared,  never- 
tlicless,  for  action,  while  the  battle,  of  which  she  appears  to 
bo  the  umpire,  rages  around  her.  Of  this  picture  or  group, 
tlN)  arrangement  is  so  fitting  and  complete,  and  the  action 
so  ])erfect,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  think,  thot  any 
essential  portion  of  it  is  undiscovered.  But  unfortunately 
it  is  not  so  with  the  group  of  the  eastern  or  principal  front : 
a few  only  of  these  figures  can  be  restored,  and  it  is  only  ** 
from  the  analogy  affoi^cd  by  the  western  group,  that  iheiV 
arrangement  can  be  aptly  determined.  As  far  as  the  figures 
can  lie  made  out,  the  pe^ns  seem  to  bo  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
identical,  and  another  period  of  the  same  action  appears  to 
be  represented.  Tlie  helmed  female  head  is  that  of  Minerva 
again,  and  Mr.  Cockerell  restores  her  figure  os  in  the  oct  i 
of  raising  her  spear  and  extending  her  vest,  as  if  to  stop 
the  contest,  or  to  protect  the  fallen.  Tlie  exact  subject,  or  ' 

subjects  intended  by  these  groups,  is  not  knomi ; though  ’ 

all  the  critics  who  liave  offered  opinions  seem  to 
agree  that  they  represent  some  actions  or  tfie  dislinguisheid 
ifiginctan  family  of  heroes,  the  vEacidsc.  or  descendants  of 
A^cus.  the  mythological  founder  of  the  nation.  Colonel 
Leake's  opinion,  as  given  by  Mr  Cockerell.  Juumol  of 
iScience  and  the.  Arts.  [No.  12.  p.  334 — Note]  is  that  they  's 
represent  two  periods  in  the  contest  over  tho  body  of  1^'- 
trocluR,  from  the  Iliad,  in  which  Ajax  (one  of  the  iEaridto) 
and  Hector  were  the  principal  romtotonts.  That  something 
connected  with  the  Trojan  war  is  intended,  seems  very 
mident,  from  the  Phrygian  bonnet  worn  by  one  of  the 
warriors : and  the  greaves  on  the  legs  of  those  who  may  be 
supposed  to  ho  Greeks,  in  tho  eastern  group,  especially,  and 
the  absence  of  this  cm'eriiig  on  the  figures  of  the  opposite 
party,  seem  to  intimate  clearly  that  some  national  difference 
is  intended.  Thiersch's  opinion  is,  that  the  group  on  the 
eastern  pediment  represents  the  expedition  of  Telamon,  the 
son  of  Abacus,  and  Hercules,  against  Laomedon,  king  of 
Troy.  The  aivher  he  eonaiders  to  be  tlie  representation  of 
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HerenlM.  The  other  ^roup.  he  thinks,  may  represent  the 
death  of  Achilles,  and  the  str^glea  of  to  save  his 
body  frctn  the  Trojans.  (See  Thiersch’s  Hittory  of  Greek 
Smhiurt,  p.  249,  note.) 

There  is  nothing  in  the  combination  of  setilptnro  and 
architecture  more  oumirablc  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
varions  actions  and  attitudes,  in  the  more  perfect  group  of  the 
figures,  have  been  adapted  to  the  situations  which  they  oc- 
cupied; and  this  too,  without  the  sUshtest  appearance  of 
coDstT^t ; they  are  all  natural  and  gracchil,  and  in  per- 
fiict  keeping  with  tl^  design  of  the  subject,  and  the  character 
of  the  aiehitecture.  The  enerjn  of  action,  the  grace  of  atti- 
ttkde.  and  the  truth  of  proportion  displayed  in  these  works, 
are  also  admirable,  and  tne  etpression  of  ms^y  of  the  figures 
is  excellent.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a degree  of  dr>'ness  and 
rigi^ty  obtervable  in  the  bodies  and  limbs,  which  give  the 
works  an  archaic  character,  whilst  the  countenances,  the 
hair,  and  the  draperies,  clearly  betoken  their  near  approach 
to.  if  not  absolute  connexion  with,  the  archaic  period. 
The  faces  are  entirely  devoid  of  expression,  the  hair  is 
formally  laid  in  tiers  with  convoluted  ends,  and  the  draperies, 
though  not  devoid  of  gnice,  are  heavy  and  monotonous : to 
UK  the  words  of  the  writer  before  referred  to  in  the  J(mr- 
nai  <f  Science  and  the  Arit,  p.  34U,  describing  the  sculp- 
tores. — ‘ A smile  is  seen  on  all  the  mouths,  the  chocks  aro 
rather  hollowed,  the  lips  are  thick,  the  nose  is  short  but 
tngalar  and  prominent ; the  oyos  arc  protruded,  the  fore- 
head is  flat  and  retiring,  and  the  chin  is  remarkably  long 
•ad  rather  pmnted ; the  hair  and  drapery  are  arranged  with 
the  greatest  precision.'  Now  these  are  peculiarities  which 
could  not  have  existed  In  the  works  of  men  whose  names 
are  mentioned  with  those  of  Phidias  and  his  compeers  and 
inunediate  successors;  but  they  clearly  mark  a more  remote 
period.  Nevertheless  the  comparative  fhlnoss  of  fbrm,  and 
feeedom  of  action  of  the  bodies  and  limbs,  equally  indicate 
a date  not  far  removed  from  excellence. 

To  the  period  when  the  archaic  era  was  passing  into  that 
which  succeeded  it,  and  not  to  the  perfection  of  the  latter, 
w«  must  thm  refer  the  Panhellenion  sculptures  : they  aro  to 
the  more  advanced  works  of  the  Grecian  schools  what  the 
wnrks  of  Oiotto,  Cimabuc,  Ohirlandaio,  Pietro  Perudno, 
Oiovaimi  Bellino.  and  others,  are  to  the  perfection  of  tho 
art  of  painting  under  Michael  Angelo,  Rapnael,  and  Titian. 
No  one  in  describing  tho  schools  of  Florence,  Home,  and 
Venice,  would  make  reference  to  the  shnplo  and  beautiful, 
but  still  imperfect  works  of  the  earlier,  but  to  the  almost 
perfect  pr^uctiuns  of  the  latter  masters ; nor  would  Pliny 
sod  Pansaniaa  r^r  to  the  archaic  sculptures  of  tho  Pan- 
benenium  aa  the  best  specimens  of  the  school  of  ^Cgina.  but 
ti)  inch  works  as  co^d  be  classed  with  the  sculptures  of  the 
Partbenon,  and  many  of  the  statues  and  busts  which  now 
•dom  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol,  or  are 
dwtriboted  among  the  various  European  capitals. 

.CLFRIC,  an  eminent  Saxon  prelate.  He  U said  to 
bave  been  the  son  of  an  Earl  of  Kent,  but  at  an  early  age 
be  embrai^  a devotional  life,  and  assumed  the  habit  of  the 
Benedictines,  in  the  monastery  of  Abingdon.  In  963.  when 
Atbelwold,  the  abbot  of  that  house,  became  Bishop  of  Wifi- 
ebnter,  he  took  ASlfrie  along  with  him.  and  made  him  one 
flf  the  priests  of  his  cathedral.  Here  be  remained  till  987, 
when  he  removed  to  Ceme  Abbey.  Next  year  he  was  made 
Abbot  of  8t.  Alban's,  and  soon  after  was  promoted  to  the 
^boprie  'Wilton.  Finally,  bi  094.  be  was  translated  to 
the  Aichbisboprie  of  Canterbu^,  over  which  see  he  presided 
vrtb  great  abmty  till  his  death,  on  the  I6tb  of  Noremher. 
1405.  iClfrie  was  one  of  the  most  learned  ecclesiastics  of 
that  age,  and  distinguished  himself,  throughout  his  life,  by 
a very  praisewoitlv  teal  and  activity  in  (ho  difllisjon  of 
knowledge.  The  following  arc  the  principal  works  which 
have  been  attributed  to  him:  1.  A I^tin  and  Saxon  Glos- 
■rr,  printed  by  Bomner  at  Oxford,  in  1659:  2.  A Saxon 
traasUtioD  of  most  of  the  historical  hooki  of  tho  Old  Testa- 
ment. part  of  which  was  printed  at  Oxfbrd,  in  1699 ; 3.  A 
riurge  to  his  clergy,  in  articles,  commonly  called  his  Canons, 
vbveh  was jrablishM,  by  Spelman,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
fagi^«A  OyitneiU:  4.  Two  volumes  of  Saxon  Homilies, 
translated  from  the  Latin  fathers : and  5.  A Saxon  Gram- 
mar in  I.Atin.  There  were,  however,  other  Saxon  ceclesias- 
ici  of  his  name,  and  it  has  been  doubted  if  all  the  works 
umiDerated  were  the  productions  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
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.AXIA  CAPITOLI'NA,  a name  giseu  to  Jerusalem  ih 
tho  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who,  finding  the  Jews 
very  restless  and  unruly  subjects,  treated  tliem  as  revolteil 
people,  and  took  possession  of  tlie  capital,  Jerusalem,  from 
which  the  Jews  were  excluded  under  pain  of  death.  Sonic 
Roman  colonists  were  sent  to  Jerusalem,  which  received  the 
name  of/EliaCapitoUna;  iClia,  from  iE Lius,  one  of  the  names 
of  Hadrian;  and  Capitolinu,  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
CimitoUnu.s,  which  was  built  on,  or  near,  the  Holy  Mount. 

The  history  of  ail  this  transaction  is  very  obscure.  It 
would  seem,  according  to  some  opinions,  that  the  attempt  to 
establish  a Roman  colony  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  intnxluctiori 
of  heathen  rites  into  tho  city,  was  tho  cause  of  the  distur- 
bances which  led  the  emperor  to  treat  Jerusalem  as  a con- 
quered city.  Tho  founding  of  a new  town,  awl  the  desecration 
of  tho  holy  places,  led,  probably,  to  the  wars  in  which  Bar- 
chochobas  headed  the  Jews,  and  which  were  as  destructive 
to  the  nation  as  their  former  resistance  to  Titus.  The 
name  of  Aitia  Capitolina  continued  in  common  use  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  till  the  time  of  the  Christian  Em- 
perors. [See  Mannert,  p.  216.  Schlosser,  CVncerro/ 

Hitiory,  vol.  iii.  part  I.j  Several  coins  of  Hadrian  still 
exist,  which  refer  to  the  colony  established  by  the  Emperor. 
They  boar  on  one  side  the  hood  of  Hadrian,  and  on  the 
other,  a Jupiter  seated  between  tifo  figures,  or  an  eagle 
perched  ui>un  a thunder-bolt,  with  an  inscription,  Col.  Ael. 
Cap.  (SceVaiUaDt's  iVumijima/a.) 

/BLIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS.  a Roman  citizen  and  a 
native  of  Prseneste  (Palestrina),  probably  lived  about  the 
middle  of  tho  third  century  of  tne  Christian  era.  Like 
Cicero,  Atticus,  and  many  other  Homans,  ho  made  himself 
so  completely  muster  of  the  Greek  language,  as  to  write  it 
with  oa.<c  and  oorrectnoss.  There  is  extant  a work  of 
his  in  fourteen  books,  entitled,  Fart'ous  or  Miscellaneoue 
Uiitory,  which  is  a compilation  or  collection  of  extracts 
made  by  tho  author  in  his  extensive  reading.  Thu  wotk 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  tho  earbest  collections  of  Ana. 
Tho  value  of  it  docs  not  consist  in  what  the  compiler  has 
written,  but  in  the  passages  of  lost  writers  that  he  nas  been 
the  means  of  preserving.  An  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1805,  9vo.  with  Hcraclides  of  Pontu.s  and 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  by  the  learned  Greek  Caray.  There 
is  a French  translation  of  iCIian's  work,  by  M.  B.  T.  Da* 
cier,  Paris.  1772,  8vo.  witn  notes. 

Another  work  of  iEban's,  in  rixteen  books,  also  written 
in  Greek,  is  entitled  On  the  Pecuiiaritiee  qf  Anima/t. 
Though  the  author  cannot  claim  the  ment  of  being  a scien- 
tific naturalist,  like  Aristotle,  bo  has  preserved  to  us  in  this 
work  a number  of  curious  facts,  which  he  had  collected  from 
such  works  as  he  had  read.  Each  of  tho  sixteen  books  is 
subdivided  into  small  chapters  or  sections,  like  the  Miscella* 
neons  History.  Some  cntici  are  of  pinion  that  tho  two 
works  belong  to  different  authors.  fSchoell.  vol.  ii.  Greek 
Lit.]  J.  G.ochncwler  published  un  edition  of  the  work  on 
animals  in  1 784  : but  tne  latest  edition  of  tho  Greek  text  is 
^ F.  Jacobs,  Jena.  Wo  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
l^nglish  translation  of  this  work.  There  are  also  twenty 
Greek  letters  extant  attributed  to  a person  of  the  name  of 
ASlinn. 

yELIA'NUS,  another  person  of  this  name,  wrote  a book 
on  Tactics,  which  he  dcuioated  to  tho  Rmnemr  Hadrian. 
TTiere  are  se\*cral  editions  and  translations  ot  this  work.  A 
German  translation,  by  A.  H.  Bauragiirtner,  appeared  in  !us 
complete  collection  of  the  Greek  writeni  on  militor)'  tactics, 
Frankenlhal  and  Mannheim,  1779,  4to.  Tlicro  is  a French 
translation  by  B.  do  Bussy,  Paris,  1757,  2vols.  12ido. 


vEMlXll,  the  namoof  a patrician  gens  or  clan  in  ancient 
Rome,  who  protended  to  denve  lb<?ir  origin  from  Mamcrcus, 
the  son  of  l*)  thagora?.  Of  the  different  families  included 
in  this  gens,  tho  most  di.stinguishod  were  the  Pauli,  or 
Paulli,  the  Lepidi,  and  the  Scauri.  [For  tho  two  latter,  sec 
LKPiDtrs  and  Scaurus.]  Among  the  PauTli,  the  most 
worthy  of  notice  wa.s  Lucius  iBmilius  Paullus,  the  son 
of  the  oonsul  bearing  the  same  name,  who  fell  in  the  battle 
near  Cannm  (h.c.  216),  after  using  his  utmost  efforts  to 
check  the  rashness  of  his  colleague.  Young  /Emilius  was 
a mere  boy  at  the  death  of  his  father,  yet  by  bis  personal 
raerit.«,  and  the  powerful  influence  of  his  fhends.hc  eventually 
attaint^  to  the  highest  honours  in  his  ooimtiy.  His  sister 
Emilia  was  married  to  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio.  the  con- 
queror of  Hannibal,  who  was  consul  for  the  second  time,  s.  C. 

1 194 ; and  this  very  year  iSmilius,  though  he  bad  held  no 
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public  ofllce,  wu  appointed  one  of  three  oommUisioDen  to 
conduct  a colony  to  Croton,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  a city 
with  which  he  might  claim  some  ronncaion  on  the  ground 
of  hit  descent  from  the  Pythagoreans.  Two  years  after,  at 
age  of  about  thirty- six,  he  was  elected  a curule  sdile  in 
preference,  if  we  may  belie\  e Plutarch,  to  twelve  candidates 
of  such  merit  that  every  one  of  them  became  afterwards 
consuls.  His  sedileship  was  distinguished  by  many  im* 
provements  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood  of  Home.  The 
mllowing  year  (191  b.c.)  he  held  the  office  of  pmtor,  and, 
in  that  capacity,  was  governor  of  the  south-western  part  of 
Spanish  peninsula,  with  a considerable  force  unuer  bis 
eommand.  The  appointment  was  renewed  the  following 
year,  but  with  enlarged  powers,  for  ho  now  bore  the  title  of 
proconsul,  and  was  accompanied  by  double  the  usual  num- 
tier  of  licton.  In  an  engagement,  however,  with  the  Lusi- 
tani,  6000  of  his  men  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  only 
saved  behind  the  works  of  the  camp.  But  this  disgrace 
was  retrieved  in  the  third  year  of  his  government  by  a 
signal  defeat  of  the  enemy,  in  which  18,000  of  their  men 
were  left  upon  the  field.  For  this  success  a public  thanks- 
giving was  voted  by  the  senate  in  honour  of  iumilius.  Soon 
after,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  found  tliat  he  had  been 
appointed,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  ten  commissioners  fur 
regulating  affeirs  in  that  part  of  western  Asia  which 
had  lately  been  wrested  by  the  two  Scipioa  from  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great  .^milius  was  a member  also  of  the  col- 
lege of  augurs  from  an  early  age,  but  we  do  not  find  any 
means  of  fixing  the  period  of  hU  election.  As  a candidate 
for  the  consulship  he  met  with  repeated  repulses,  and  only 
attained  that  honour  in  18*2  h.c.,  nine  years  after  holding 
the  office  of  praetor.  During  this  and  the  following  year  ho 
commanded  an  army  in  Liguria,  and  succeeded  in  &e  com- 
plete reduction  of  a powerful  people  colled  the  Ingauni  (who 
have  left  their  name  in  the  maritime  town  of  Albenga,  for- 
merly Albium  Ingmunum).  A public  thanksgi\ing  of  three 
days  was  immediately  vot^,  and.  on  his  return  to  Rome,  bo 
had  the  honour  of  a triumph.  For  the  next  ten  years  we 
lose  sight  of  .^milius,  and  at  tlio  end  of  this  period  he  U 
only  mentioned  as  being  selected  by  the  innabitanU  of 
Farther  Spain  to  protect  their  interests  at  Rome,  an  honour 
which  at  once  proved  and  added  to  bis  intluence.  It  was  at 
this  period  (171)  that  the  last  Macedonian  war  commenced, 
and  though  the  Romans  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  a 
struggle  Perseus,  who  inherited  from  his  father  only 
the  sutterod  remains  of  the  great  Macedonian  monarchy, 
yet  three  consuls,  in  three  successive  yoars,  were  more  than 
oafflodby  his  arms.  In  168  a second  consulship,  and  with 
it  the  command  against  Perseus,  was  entrusted  to  iEmilius. 
He  was  now  at  least  sixty  yean  yeoxs  of  age,  but  he  was 
supported  by  two  sons  and  two  sons-in-law,  who  possessed 
both  vigour  and  ability.  By  Papiria,  a lady  belonging  to 
one  of  the  Ant  families  in  Rome,  he  liad  two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Of  the  sons,  the  elder  had  been  adopted 
into  the  house  of  the  Fabii  by  the  celebrated  opponent  of  Han- 
nibal, and,  conso()ucntly.  boro  the  name  of  (juintus  Fabiut 
Maximus,  with  the  addition  ufi£milianus.  to  mark  his  ori- 
ginal connexion  with  the  bouse  of  the  The  younger, 

■only  seventeen  yean  of  age  at  this  peri^  had  been  adc^ted 
by  nis  own  cousin,  the  son  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  was  now 
•c^led  by  the  same  name  as  his  grandfather  by  adoption,  via.. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  witli  Uie  addition  of  /Emilianus,  as  in  his 
brother's  case.  The  careless  reader  of  Roman  history  often 
'confounds  tbeae  two  persons,  and  the  more  so.  as  the  younger 
also  eventually  acquired  the  samo  title  of  Africanus.  By 
the  marriage  of  his  daughters  again,  yRmilius  was  father-in- 
law  to  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  son  of  the  censor,  and  to  iElius 
Tubero.  These  four  young  men  accompanied  ./Emilius  to 
the  war  in  Macedonia,  and  all  contributed  in  a marked 
Dunner  to  bis  success.  Perseus  was  strongly  posted  in  the 
range  of  Olympus  to  defend  the  passes  from  i*errbssbia  into 
Macedonia,  but  be  allowed  himMlf  to  be  outmanceuvTed. 
jBmUius  made  good  his  passage  through  the  mountains,  and 
the  two  armies  were  soon  in  view  of  each  other  near  Pydna. 
On  the  evening  befoie  the  battle,  an  officer  in  the  R^an 
army,  named  Sulpieius,  obtained  the  consul's  permission  to 
address  the  troops  upon  a point  which  was  of  no  little  im- 
portance in  thoee  ages.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon,  it  was 
known  to  Sulpieius,  would  occur  that  night,  and  he  thought 
prudent  to  prepare  the  soldien  for  it.  When  the  eventful 
ement  arrived,  the  soMiera  went  out  indeed  to  assist  the 
asoD  in  her  labours  with  the  usual  clamour  of  their  kettles 
Ml  Inns,  aot  omitted  to  offer  her  the  light  of  their  torches ; 


but  the  scene  was  one  of  amusement  rather  than  fear.  In 
the  Macedonian  camp,  on  the  other  hand,  superstition  pro- 
duced the  usual  effect  of  horror  and  alarm  ; and  on  the  fol- 
loa'ing  day  the  result  of  the  battle  corresponded  to  the 
feelings  of  the  night  In  a single  hour  the  hopes  of  Perseus 
were  destroyed  for  ever.  Tlic  monarch  fled  with  scarcely  a 
companion,  and  on  the  third  day  reached  Amphipt^. 
Thence  be  proceeded  to  Samothrace,  where  be  soon  after 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The  date  of  the  battle 
of  Pydna  has  been  fixed  by  tw  eclipse  to  the  22d  of  June. 
Liv7,  indeed,  assigns  it  to  a day  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember ; but  it  is  not  impo^ble  that  the  difference  may  be 
owing  to  some  irregularity  in  the  Roman  calendar,  which, 
prior  to  the  Julian  correction,  must  often  have  differed 
widely  from  the  present  distribution  of  the  year.  The  Ro- 
mans were  careful  in  recording  the  day  of  every  important 
battle.  After  reducing  Macedonia  to  the  form  of  a Roman 
province,  iEmilius  proceeded  on  his  return  to  Epirus.  Here, 
under  the  order  of  the  senate,  he  treacherously  surprised 
seventy  towns,  and  delivered  up  to  his  army  150,000  of  the 
inhabitants  as  slaves,  and  all  tneir  property  os  plunder.  On 
his  arrival  in  Rome,  however,  he  found  in  thu  army,  witli 
whom  be  was  far  from  popular,  the  chief  opponents  of  his 
claim  to  a triumph.  This  honour  he  at  last  obtained,  and 
Perseus  with  his  young  children,  some  of  them  too  young  to 
be  sensible  of  their  situation,  were  paraded  for  three  succes- 
sive days  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  But  the  triumphant 
general  had  a severe  leaaon  from  attlktion  in  the  midst  of  his 
honour.  Of  two  sons  by  a second  wife,  (be  had  long  divorced 
Papiria,)  one  aged  twelve  died  five  days  before  the  triuniph. 
the  other,  aged  fourteen,  a few  days  aftor ; so  that  be  now 
no  son  to  band  down  his  name  to  posterity.  iEmilius  liveil 
eight  years  after  his  victo^  over  Penieua,  in  which  period 
we  ne^  only  mention  his  censorship,  b c.  164.  At  lii> 
death,  160  B.C.,  his  two  sons,  who  had  been  adopted  into 
other  families,  Fabius  and  Scipio,  honoured  his  memory  in 
the  Roman  fashion  by  the  exhibition  of  funeral  games ; and 
the  Adelpbi  of  Terence,  the  last  comedy  the  poet  wrote,  wa.s 
first  presented  to  the  Roman  public  on  this  occasion.  Thc 
fact  IS  attested  by  the  inscription  still  prefixed  to  the  play. 
iEinilius  found  in  his  grateful  friend  Polybius  one  willing 
and  able  to  commemoiatc,  perhaps  to  exaggerate,  his  virtues. 
Few  Romans  have  receiveo  so  favourable  a character  frotn 
history.  (See  Polybius,  Livy,  Plutarch.) 

iSNB'AS,  a Trojan  prince  ofthe  royal  blood,  son  of  AnchiseN 
and  Venus.  According  to  Homer  he  oommande<l  the  Dur- 
danians ; and  bis  name  occurs  frequently  in  the  Iliad,  but 
not  in  the  first  rank  of  heroes.  He  owes  his  celebrity  to 
those  stories  which  make  him  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  Italy,  and  to  hit  being  tbe  hero  of  V'irgir^ 

fieoL  According  to  tbe  Latin  poota,  on  the  night  wbon 
roy  was  taken,  or,  as  others  say,  before  its  capture,  ./Envw.-- 

auitted  tbe  city,  beixing  on  his  shoulders  his  aged  father,  and 
le  images  of  his  household  gods ; accompany  by  his  w it'e 
Creusa,  who  perished  by  the  way,  and  lus  son  lulus,  alM> 
called  Ascanius.  The  (doer  authors  do  not  speak  of  the  mul- 
titude or  followers  and  number  of  ships  with  which  Virgil  luu, 
ad(tttied  his  narrative.  AccordingtotbemhequittedtheTm- 
jan  shores  in  a single  ship  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  unknow  u 
regions  of  the  west.  Aftor  many  wanderings  be  reached  tl>e 
coast  of  Latium  with  one  hundrra  followers,  and  was  favour- 
ably received  by  Latinua,  king  of  tbe  country,  wbo  assigned  h 
small  tract  of  ground  as  a secernent  for  the  Troians.  But 
war  soon  broke  out  between  the  strangers  and  the  natives. 
Tumus,  prince  of  the  Rutuli,  joined  Latinus  to  expel  tho 
foreignersi  but  the  allied  princes  were  defeated,  and  Ic- 
tinus was  slain  in  the  first  battle.  Lavinia,  his  daughter, 
became  the  bride  of  the  victor,  and  the  citadel  of  Laurentutn 
fell  into  his  hands.  iSneas  now  built  the  city  of  Laviniuin . 
whidi  was  hardly  completed,  when  Tumus  sgain  appeaxect 
in  axms,  assist^  by  Mesentius,  king  of  Care.  Another 
battle  ensued,  in  which  Tumus  fell ; but  the  Latins  wer«« 
defeated,  and  ./Eneas  was  drowned,  or  at  least  disappeared,  in 
the  river  N umiciuB.  He  was  afterwards  adored  asJupiUrr 
Indiges : a temple  was  raised  to  him  on  the  bankofth«> 
river;  and  tbe  Lmins.and  in  later  ages,  the  consulaofRmiu^, 
offered  yearly  sacrifices  to  him  under  that  name.  lulua, 
his  son  by  Creusa,  succeeded  to  tbe  throne,  and  founded  a. 
city,  celebrated  in  the  histoi^  of  Latium,  called  Alba  Longa . 
He  was  succeeded  by  Sylvius,  son  ofiEneas  and  Lavinia, 
from  whom  a long  line  of  Latin  kings  d«»oended.  lulua  ^ 
however,  left  progeny,  though  thmr  elaims  seem  to  havo 
been  set  aside  in  oons^uence  of  the  maternal  titie  of  Sylviu^ 
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since  the  Juban  family,  and  among  them  the  imperial  bouie 
ofCsMT,  boasted  their  descent  from  the  former.  Such  is 
a sketch  of  the  chief  traditions  about  this  reputed  Trojan 
prince  and  his  settlement  in  Italy.  [See  Niebuhr's  Ruman 
Hiitofy,  vol.  i..  p.  176.  Haro  and  Thirltrall's  translation.] 

The  only  allusion  in  Homer  to  the  history  of  ylineas  uber 
the  Trojan  var  is,  a prediction  that  ho  and  his  children  shall 
reign  fur  centuries  over  the  Trojans : nothing  is  said  of  the 
place  of  their  settlement  Somo  have  suppose  that  he  re- 
mained in  the  Troad,  and  that  the  stury  of  his  emigrating  to 
Italy  is  entirely  destitute  of  foundation. 

.^E'NEID.  The  most  celebrated  epic  poem  of  antiquity, 
after  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  was  written  by  Virgil  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  Caesar ; and  relates  the  wanderings  of 
<£neas  aAer  the  siege  of  Troy ; his  arh\'al  in  Italy,  and  his 
adrentures  previous  to  bis  marriage  with  Lavinia.  with  his 
final  establishment  in  lAtium.  The  poem,  however,  does  not 
<arr>*  its  hero  so  far  as  this,  but  closes  with  a single  combat 
between  ^iineas  and  Tumus,  and  the  death  of  the  latter.  In 
Mme  res{;^ts  Virgil  has  deviated  from  the  legend  related 
in  the  article  .<£neas.  He  has  multiplied  the  Trojan  ships 
and  increased  the  number  of  the  Trojans;  he  has  carried 
ins  hero  to  Carthage,  though  we  du  not  know  whether 
Carthage  existed  at  the  supposed  date  of  Aineas'  wander- 
ings ; be  has  made  the  death  of  Tumus  pa'cede  the  mar- 
riage of  A^ncos  and  the  foundation  of  Lavinium,  and  has 
allied  Latinus  to  sur>'ivc,  instead  of  making  his  daughter 
«ed  the  author  of  her  father's  death.  The  poem  consists  of 
t«el\e  books,  of  which  the  six  first  are  occupied  in  relating 
the  wanderings  of  /Kneas,  and  seem  to  be  modelled  on  the 
Ol^ssey  ; the  six  last  contain  hi>  descent  into  Italy,  and  the 
war  wluch  ensued  between  the  Tntjans  and  the  natives, 
and  seem  to  l>e  modelled  on  the  Iliad.  In  tlie  minute  details 
of  ornament  as  well  os  in  the  general  notions  of  his  work, 
Virgil  has  borrowed  largely  from  Homer.  This  poem  was 
vntten  later  than  his  other  works,  the  Eclogues  and 
Gei.<rgics.  It  was  commenced  about  the  your  a.u.c.  72<J, 
or  B.c.  30 ; and  the  author  continued  to  labour  on  it  till 
his  death,  in  u.c.  2u ; at  which  time  he  was  so  little  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  his  production  that,  it  is  said,  he  gave  earnest 
injunctions  on  his  death  bed  that  it  should  be  burnt,  as  too 
imperfect  to  advance  his  fame.  The  order  was  not  fulfilled, 
at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  who  intrusted  the  publication 
u>  two  learned  friends  of  the  author,  Tucca  and  Varus. 
Many  lines  are  Icfl  imperfect ; some  suppose  this  to  be  one 
proof  that  the  finishing  hand  of  the  master  was  never  ap- 
plied ; but  we  doubt  whether  it  is,  and  think  it  possible  that 
tfiey  were  purposely  left  so.  It  called  forth  the  enthusiastic 
achniration  of  Lis  conteraporarics.  Propertius  wrote — 

Yielii.  Kuraut  pu«U  : lord*  of  Grpexr,  {itc  waj* ; 

Th«  IUmI  *000  thall  owo  a ^aier  lay  ; 

atid  some  writers,  e>cn  in  medem  times,  have  expressed  the 
same  opinion.  The  merits  of  these  poets  will  be  better  dis- 
cussed under  their  respective  uaiucs.  It  is  enough  to  say  that, 
ermpored  with  the  Iliad,  the  ..Eneid  is  wanting  in  originality 
and  power:  it  is  evidently  the  laboured  pct^nmanco  of  a 
kami^  man.  possessed  of  -D  elegant  mind,  who  has  availed 
LiTiK^f  freely  of  the  labours  of  those  who  have  preceded 
b™,  Virgil  is  characterized  by  Niebuhr  os  fMvssessing  ‘a 
i!enius  barren  for  creating,  great  os  was  his  talent  for  em- 
bellishing.' The  characters  of  the  yEneid  are  deficient  in 
the  individuality  and  freshness  which  mark  the  descriptions 
of  those  who  have  mingled  in  scenes,  and  been  fami- 
liar with  characters  sucli  as  they  portray.  Tlie  brave 
Gvas,  and  the  brave  Cluanthus  are  hardly  distinguishahle, 
eirept  bv  name  : Achates,  the  friend  of  /Eneas,  is  a mere 
•hadm',  always  attending  on  bis  chief:  and,  indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  Dido,  no  character  is  well  defined.  /Eneas 
hunaelf,  though  the  hero  of  the  poem,  neither  excites  any 
stroDu  interest  nor  leaves  any  powerful  impression.  In  this 
ivjipect  Virgil  isimmeasurablyinferiortoHumer.  The  former, 
ftorahwown  imagination.orfromthe  writings  of  olderouthors. 
bad  to  create  characters  and  describe  manners  such  as  he  hod 
arver  seen  : the  latter  was  familiar  with  men  and  actions 
Hich  as  be  described  them,  or  at  least  he  embodied  the  vivid 
trwhtion*  of  an  early  and  poetical  age.  The  strength  of 
Virgil  lay  in  the  pathetic  rather  than  in  the  sublime ; and 
cany  passages  of  the  /Eneid,  which  admitted  of  the  former 
QcaJitv,  are  exquisitely  beautiful. 

Tbc  /Enoid  has  been  frequently  translated  into  roost 
European  languages.  In  our  own,  we  may  notice  one  pe- 
cuharly  interesting  to  theliterar)'  antiquary;  a translation, 
by  Gawin  Doaglas,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  of  tne  whole  ASneid 


into  the  old  Scottish  dialect,  about  1512;  and  said  by  Mr. 
Warton  to  be  the  first  tratisluiioii  of  a classic  into  the  lan- 
guage of  Britain.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  tmtislatwl  the  second 
and  fourth  books,  printed  in  1577.  There  are  complete 
translations  by  Ogilby,  Pitt,  &c.,  but  the  energetic  version 
of  Diyden  has  nearly  superseded  all  others. 

/ENTGMA,  a Greek  term  for  what  is  commonly  railed  a 
riddle.  It  is  the  description  of  a thing  by  certain  ot  its  qua- 
lities selectcfl  and  disnoseil,  with  tho  object  of  hiding  what 
the  thing  Is,  and  of  occasioning  its  discovery  to  come  as  a 
sunirise. 

An  snigma  difl'ers  from  a definition  or  other  direct  state- 
ment, nut  in  being  false,  but  only  in  being  obecure  and  mis* 
leading.  The  one  is  an  instance  of  the  application  of 
language  to  make  known  our  thoughts,  and  the  other  of  its 
application  to  the  purpose  of  concealing  them  ; hut  the  w ords 
ot  a good  mnigma,  when  properly  undcrstfxxl.  are  as  true  as 
those  of  a good  definition.  It  is  also  indispensable  quality 
of  Uic  latter,  as  well  as  of  the  former,  that  it  shall  be  intelli- 
gible, in  its  whole  import,  only  in  one  sense. 

The  object  of  a direct  statement  is  to  convey  information ; 
that  of  an  senigma  is  to  exercise  tho  ingenuity.  The  former, 
in  its  simplest  and  most  legitimate  form,  has  only  to  be 
r^rrtredb)  the  mind  ; the  lafler  demands  to  be  io/r«f.  An 
snigma,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  complex  or 
omaiiu  nted  modes  of  compasitmn,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  those 
which  do  not  merely  appeal  to  the  apprehension,  but  excite 
ahd  gratify  other  intellectual  foculties. 

In  very  ancient  times,  accordingly,  the  (enigma  was  a 
common  and  favourite  medium  for  the  conveyance  even  of 
truths  of  the  highest  imiwrtanrc.  Formal  composition  in 
the  earliest  state  of  society,  that  it  might  be  the  better  dislin- 
guibhed  fmm  ordinary  s|>eech,  naturally  affected  an  elabo- 
rately artificial  character:  and  the  enigma  or  riddle  pre- 
sented itself  among  other  devices  for  that  end.  It  had, 
besides,  the  peculiar  recommendation  of  giving  an  air  of 
mystery’  to  the  sentiment  which  it  involved,  and  so  making 
it  seem  to  be  something  still  more  remote  than  it  might 
really  be  from  common  experience  and  speculation.  The 
term  (enigma,  indeed,  was  probably  used  originally  to  de- 
scribe any  short  compositiun,  such  bh  an  apologue,  or  fable, 
or  other  portable  sample  of  wisdom  or  entertainment. 
/Enigma  is  something  dark  and  obscure,  and  the  corre- 
sponding verb  {aivinteOat)  always  means  to  speak  emtg- 
matically,  according  to  our  meaning  of  the  w onl,  or  to  speak 
with  a certain  degree  of  mystery  and  obscurity. 

In  the  progress  of  civilization  and  hteraturc,  it  came  to  be 
felt  that  obMurity  and  difficulty  were  qualitie.s,  which, 
whatever  pleasure  they  might  convey  to  those  who  tried  to 
roaster  them,  were  incoDMstent  witL  all  tlie  higher  and 
more  appropriate  objects  of  speaking  and  writing.  Whether 
tho  purpose  be  simply  to  communicate  infunnation,  or 
whetuer  it  be  to  appe^  also  to  the  imagination  and  the 
passions,  a style  is  good  exactly  in  prti|>ortiun  as  it  is  expres- 
sive, that  is  to  say,  as  it  conveys  directly  and  completely 
the  thoughts  of  the  writer  or  speaker.  The  amigma,  there- 
fore, the  very  end  and  nature  of  which  is  the  reverse  of 
this,  instead,  of  being  an  ornament,  must  l>c  regarded  as 
ono  of  the  worst  faults  of  style.  Whatever  approarhet 
towards  the  (enigmatical,  is,  for  tlie  same  reason,  a fault 
in  writing — whatever  figure,  for  example,  is  introduced  in 
poetry’  or  rhetoric  more  in  order  to  surprise  the  reader  bv  its 
ingenuity  than  for  any  other  purpose.  Amongst  those 
writers  who  have  viliateil  their  works  by  what  may  be  called 
an  enigmatic  turn  of  phraseology,  Young  is  an  instance, 
in  his  Night  Thoughtg. 

/ECyi.f.^N  HARP,  a musical  instrument,  the  sounds  of 
which  are  drawn  from  it  by  a current  of  air  acting  on  the 
strings : hence  it  is  named  after  (o  whom  in  tho 

heathen  mythology  is  given  the  command  of  the  winds. 

Rather  ^fore  the  middle  of  tho  last  century,  the  /Eolian 
Harp  was  brought  foru'ord  in  I.zindon  as  a newly-invented 
instrument : and  Dr.  Anderson,  in  a note  to  Thomson's  Ode 
on/Eolxu'g  Harp,  ascril>ea  the  invention  of  it  Mr.  Oswald, 
(the  composer  of  Scottish  songs,  we  presume,)  adding.  * its 
properties  arc  fully  described  in  The  Cagtle  of  Indnlence.' 
However,  it  is  possible  that  an  instrument  of  the  kind 
was  very  anciently  known,  for  the  Talmudists  say  that 
tho  Ktrmor.  or  harp  of  David,  sounded  of  itself  when  the 
north  wind  blew  on  it.  But  the  merit  of  the  invemion 
in  the  form  it  now  takes,  is  due  to  Athanasius  Kircher,  who, 
in  his  Afufurgia  f/nromo/ti,  (lih.  ix.  352,)  thus  describes  it: 

* As  the  instrument  is  new,  so  also  is  it  pleasant  and  easy  to 
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riinBlruct,  and  is  heard  in  my  museum  to  the  admiration  of 
every  one.  It  is  silent  os  Ion?  as  the  window  in  which  it  is 
plaeiKi  remains  dose<i.  hut  when  this  is  opened,  a sudden 
harmonious  st>und  breaks  forth  which  astonishes  the  hearers, 
for  they  neither  perceive  whence  it  proceeds,  nor  what  kind 
of  instrument  is  betore  them,  for  the  sounds  do  not  resemble 
those  of  a strinped  or  of  a pneumatic  instrument,  bnt  partake 
of  both.  The  instrument  is  made  of  pine  wood,  is  five  palms 
long,  (6ftecn  inches,)  two  broad,  and  one  deep : it  may  con- 
tain fifteen  or  more  strings,  all  equal,  and  of  catgut  The 
method  of  tuning  it  is  not  as  in  other  instruments,  by  3ds, 
4ths,  5lhs,  &^c.,  but  all  the  strings  arc  to  he  in  unison  or  in 
octaves,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  such  different  harmony 
should  be  produced  fmm  strings  thus  tuned.’ 

A mwlern  writer  gives  the  following  more  detailed  direc- 
linna  for  tlie  construction  of  the  yEolian  harp,  and  such  as 
we  know,  from  experiment,  ore  bettor  calculated  to  produce 
the  intended  effects.  J.«l  n Iwx  be  made  of  as  thin  deal  os 
possible,  of  a length  exactly  answering  to  the  window  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  Ire  placetl,  four  or  five  inches  in 
depth,  and  five  or  six  in  width.  Glue  on  it,  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  lop,  two  pieces  of  wainscot.  oh«nit  half  an  inch 
high  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  to  serve  as  bridge*  for 
the  strings : and  wilbinside,  at  each  end,  glue  two  pieces 
of  beech  about  an  inch  square,  and  of  length  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  box.  which  U to  hold  the  pegs.  Into  one  of 
these  bridges  fix  as  many  pegs,  such  as  are  used  in  a piano- 
forte. though  not  so  large,  as  there  are  to  be  strings;  and 
inhi  the  other,  fa.sten  as  many  small  brass  oins,  to  which 
attach  one  end  of  the  strings.  Tlicn  siring  the  instrument 
with  small  catgut,  w/r*/ fiddle-strings,  fixing  one  end  of 
them,  and  twisting  the  other  round  the  oppo.sile  peg.  Thew 
strings,  which  should  not  be  drawn  light,  must  Ire  tuned  in 
unison.  To  procure  a proper  passage  for  Ihe  wind,  a thin 
board,  supportetl  by  four  pegs,  is  placed  over  the  strings,  at 
about  ihreo  inches  distance  from  the  sounding-board.  Tho 
instrument  must  be  exirescd  lo  the  wind  at  a window  partly 
open : and  lo  ineroase  the  force  of  tho  current  of  air,  either 
the  do»)r  of  llie  room,  or  an  opposite  window,  should  be 
opened.  When  the  wind  blows,  the  sirings  begin  to  sound 
in  unison ; but  as  the  force  of  the  current  increases,  the 
sound  changes  into  a pleasing  admixture  of  all  the  notes  of 
the  diatonic  scale,  ascending  and  descending,  and  these 
often  unite  in  the  most  deli^lful  harmonic  combinations, 
producing 

••  cetUio  Btniic.  nrrer  koovn  Wfow," 

says  Thomson,  in  his  Coitle  of  Indolence,  who  goes  on 
describing  tho  instrument  a.s  one 

Pnini  with  air)'  Ancrr*  U|;ht. 

HeyoMl  cMrh  mortal  lomeh  Uw  newt  wUbhI. 

'Dm  GoJ  of  W io4»  ^rntrt  Mmiulit  oT  delicht ; 

Whrnc*,  with  iitit  r«u»o,  the  harp  of  .m)u*  (t  hifhl. 

Ah  rarl  what  hand  can  totieh  the  Htiaf  m Snr  ? 

Who  up  the  lofty  dinpaaoB  roll 

Such  »we«'t.  riKii  nwI.  >urh  nirmn  aiis  dWio*. 

Tlwu  I«t  ibeu  down  into  Ihr  mu!? 

• • • • « 

WiU-warbllB|  nalurr  all.  aborr  Ihe  much  of  artP* 

The  learned  Matthew  Young,  B.D.,  formerly  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  has  entered  deeply  into  the  nature  of  tlie 
iiioliun  harp,  in  his  Empiiry  into  the  principal  Phtmomenn 
qf  Sounde,  &c.,  and  as  his  work  is  rare,  we  shall  here  avail 
ourselves  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject: — 

* The  phmnorocna  of  the  ;£oUun  lyre  may  bo  accounted 
for  on  principles  analogous  to  those  by  which  the  pheno- 
mena of  sympathetic  tones  are  explained.'  [See  Sympa- 
thetic Sounds.]  ‘ To  remove  all  uncertainty  in  the  ortler 
of  tho  notes  in  the  lyre.  I brek  off  all  the  strings  but  one, 
and  on  placing  the  instrument  in  a due  ^ition,  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  a great  variety  of  notes,  and  frequently  such 
as  were  nut  produced  by  any  aliquot  part  of  the  strings : 
often,  too,  1 ticard  a clwrtl  of  two  or  three  notes  from  this 
single  string.  From  observing  these  phinnomciia,  they 
appeared  to  me  so  v ery  complex  and  extraordinary,  that  I 
despaired  of  being  able  to  account  for  tliem  on  the  principle 
of  aliquot  parts.  However,  on  a mure  minute  eni}uiry,  they 
all  appear  to  Ilow  from  it  naturally  and  wilb  ease. 

' But  let  us  consider  what  will  be  tho  effect  of  a current  of 
air  rushing  against  a stretched  elastic  fibre.  The  particles 
which  stnke  against  the  middle  point  of  the  string  will 
move  the  wliole  string  from  its  rectilineal  position ; and  as 
no  blast  continues  exactly  of  the  same  strength  for  any  con- 
sidcmble  time,  although  it  be  able  to  remove  tho  string 
from  its  rectilineal  position,  yet,  unless  it  be  teo  rapid  and 
violent,  it  will  not  be  able  to  keep  it  bent : the  fibre  will, 
therefore,  by  its  elasticity',  return  to  its  former  position ; 


and,  by  its  increased  velocity,  pass  it  on  to  the  other  aide, 
and  so  continue  to  vibrate  and  excite  pulses  in  the  oir, 
which  will  produce  the  tone  of  the  entire  string.  But  if  the 
current  of  air  he  too  strong  and  rapid,  wlien  the  string  is 
bent  from  the  rectilineal  position,  it  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
cover it,  but  will  continue  bent  and  bellying  like  the  cord^'o 
of  a ship  in  a brisk  gale.  However,  though  the  whole  string 
cannot  perform  its  vibrations,  the  subordinate  aliquot  parts 
may.  which  will  be  of  different  lengths  in  different  cases, 
according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  blast.  Thus  when  the  velo- 
city of  the  current  (»f  air  increases,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
vibration  of  the  whole  string,  those  particles  v^iich  strike 
against  the  middle  points  of  the  halves  of  the  string,  agitate 
those  halves  as  in  the  case  of  sympathetie  and  secondary 
tones ; and  as  these  halves  vibrate  in  half  the  time  of  tire 
whole  string,  though  the  blast  may  be  too  rapid  to  admit 
of  the  vibration  of  the  whole,  yet  it  can  have  no  morecfTect 
in  preventing  the  motion  of  the  halves,  Ihun  it  would  have 
on  tho  whole  string  were  its  tension  quadruple : for  the 
times  of  vibration  in  strings  of  different  lengths,  and  agree- 
ing in  other  circum.slanccs.  are  directly  as  the  lengths  ; and 
in  strings  differing  in  tensions,  and  agreeing  in  other  cir- 
cumstanct*s,  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the  tensions : 
and,  therefore,  their  vibrations  mav  become  strong  enough 
to  excite  such  pul.scs  as  will  affect  tfie  drum  of  the  ear : and 
the  like  may  bt.>  said  of  other  aliquot  divisions  of  the  string. 
In  the  same  manner  as  slatiding  corn  is  bent  by  a blast  of 
wind,  and  if  tho  vrind  be  sufiicienlly  rapid,  it  will  have  re- 
peated its  blast  before  the  stem  of  com  can  recover  its  jrer- 
pendicular  position,  and  tbereft>re  will  keep  it  Irenl.  But  if 
it  decays  in  rapidity  or  strength,  the  stem  of  com  will  have 
time  tu  perform  a vibration  before  it  is  again  impelled ; and 
thu.s  it  will  appeiiY  to  wave  backwards  and  furw  anls  by  the 
impulse  of  tho  wind.  Those  particles  which  strike  against 
such  points  of  the  string  as  are  not  in  the  middle  of  the 
aliquot  parts,  will  interrupt  and  counteract  each  other's 
vibrations,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  sympatbelic  and  secondary 
tones,  and,  therefure,  will  not  prutluce  a sensible  effect.' 
With  regard  to  those  notes  which  cannot  Ire  producetl  by 
any  exact  submultiplc  of  the  siring,  but  which,  notwith- 
standing. are  sometimes  beard  on  the  iEolian  harp.  Mr. 
Young  observed  that  they  were  always  transitory,  gradually 
rising  or  falling  to  such  notes,  alreve  or  below  them,  as 
would  be  produced  by  exact  aliquot  parts  of  the  whole 
string. 

Mr.  Young  follows  the  principles  here  laid  down,  by  a 
series  of  experimenu,  which  are  of  a very  satinfactory  nature ; 
but  for  these  wc  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself. 

.^O'LI.AN  ISLANDS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  eleven 
small  islands  north  of  Sicily,  now  generally  called  the 
Lii’ari  Islands. 

itO'Ll  AN  MODE,  in  ancient  music,  one  of  the  five  prin- 
cipal modes  of  the  Greeks,  which  derived  its  name,  not  from 
the  .lEuliau  isles,  but  from  .<Eolia,  a country  of  Asia  Minor. 
WTiat  this  mode  was,  it  is  now  diflicuU.  if  not  impossible,  to 
determine.  Writers  of  all  times  and  kinds  differ  most 
essentially  from  each  other  on  the  subject.  Rousseau  savs 
it  was  grave : the  Abb^  Fey  lou  contrudicU  him.  Sir  1’'. 
Stiles  telU  us  that  this  mode  was  the  same  os  our  £ flat : 
Dr.  Burney  makes  tt  F rain»r  ; and  Rousseau  says  F,  mean- 
ing, of  course,  F major.  Sec  Mode. 

ifiO'LIANS,  the  name  of  one  of  those  various  peoples, 
whom  we  are  accustnmed  tu  class  under  the  general  appclla- 
lation  of  Greeks.  Wc  trace  the  name  of  .■Eolians  to  Thes- 
saly, their  primitive  abotle,  as  far  as  we  know,  where  they 
appear  lo  have  been  closely  related  to  the  Phthiotic  Ach®- 
ons  of  the  same  country.  What  was  the  nature  of  their 
relationship  to  the  Dorians  who  dueU  successively  in  Plitbia, 
Olympus,  Pindus,  Dryopis  and  the  i’cloponncsus,  we  can- 
not determine;  but  undoubtedly  their  languagos  were  very 
closely  allied.  Tho  Achmi  of  the  Peloponnesus  (the  Ach®i 
of  Homer)  were  also  kinsmen,  and,  in  fact,  part  of  the 
iFIolians ; and  the  groat  omigration,  commonly  called  the 
iEolian,  was  an  emigration  of  Achsoii  people.  It 
probable  that  the  emigration  from  the  Peloponnesus  cum- 
menced  before  the  Durian  invasion,  or  return  of  the  Hera- 
clid®.  as  it  is  often  calletl,  which  caused  so  great  n re- 
volution in  the  Peninsula ; but  it  cannot  bo  doubted  Uiat 
tills  event  contributed  still  further  to  tlie  Achman  ‘cw 
vEoUan  emigration  under  Penthilus  the  son  of  Orestes,  anil 
others  of  Agamemnon's  descendants.  Tills  greet  revolu- 
tioD  in  the  Peloponnesus,  caused  by  an  invasion  of  hardy 
mountaineers  and  conquerors  from  Northern  Greece,  took 
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place.  *r%  the  beat-informed  Greek  hiatorians  beliered, 
ctjj'ht}*  years  after  the  war  of  Troy,  or  b.c.  1104;  and  appa- 
n?nt}y  caused  a retroppreasion  in  the  condition  of  southern 
Greece,  and  drote  out  a more  civilued  race.  8trabo  says  that 
the  .Holian  settlements  in  Asia  were  four  generations  prior 
to  those  called  the  Ionian.  The  iColian  colonies  on  the 
Asiatic  main  land  vrett  wklely  spread,  extending  at  least 
from  Cyzicus  along  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  the 
£^an  to  the  river  Caicus.  and  even  the  Hermua.  Many 
positions  in  the  interior  were  also  occupied  by  them,  as 
well  as  the  6ne  island  of  Lesbos,  with  Tenedos.  and  others 
uf  smaller  importance.  Homer  mentions  all  these  parts  as 
possessed  by  a diRerent  people  ; which  would  be  a proof,  if 
any  were  wanting,  that  the  race  of  new  settlers  came  after 
his  time.  There  were  twelve  cities  or  states  included  in 
the  older  settlements  in  that  tract  of  Asia  Minor  on  the 
jE^ean.  which  was  known  in  Greek  geogrophy  by  tlie  name 
of  .Colis,  and  formed  a part  of  the  sul^^uent  larger  divi> 
>ion  of  Mysia.  Smyrna,  one  of  them,  whwh  early  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  lunians,  the  neighbours  of  the  Asolions, 
«tiU  exists  nearly  on  the  old  spot,  with  exactly  the  same 
nune.  thus  adding  one  to  the  many  instances  of  the  durable 
impression  made  by  Greek  colonists  wherever  they  settled. 

But  besides  these  twelve  states,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
(most  of  which  were  near  the  coast,)  there  were  many  ASoUan 
towns  founded  ly  the  new  comers  along  the  Hellespont, 
the  range  of  the  Ida  mountains,  and  on  the  c'oast  of  Thrace. 

The  name  vEolic  is  often  applie<l  to  a branch  or  dialect 
of  the  Greek  language:  hut  as  we  do  not  pomes-s  any 
entire  work  written  in  this  dialect,  we  cannot  satisfactorily 
compare  it  with  the  Attic,  or  that  variety  of  the  Greek 
language  in  which  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus.  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides,  the  histories  of  Thucydides  and  Xenoplwn, 
and  the  orations  of  Anilines  and  Demosthenes  are  written. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  approached  nearest  to 
the  Doric  dialect  of  the  Greek  language,  such  as  it  was 
^ken  in  most  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  after  the  great 
Dorian  invasion  alrcadv  mentioned. 

.£OLlPlLE,  a philosophical  toy,  described  as  earlyr  aa 
■•c.  130  by  Hero,  of  Alexandria.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  firet 
jCeoas-cii/Ttnc.  The  steam  was  generated  in  a boiler,  and 
conveyed  by  a talie  into  a hollow  sphere,  so  arranged  as 
to  rotate,  the  tube  being  one  of  its  pivots.  Two  pipes  beued ! 
from  the  sphere  at  ri^^t  angles  to  the  axis ; and  the  steam  I 
issoing  from  their  bent  extremities,  made  the  sphere  revolve 
OD  the  priiM’iple  of  Barker’s  Mill.  The  steam-engines  of 
A Terr  m America,  and  of  Kuthven  in  Edinburg  were 
OQ  the  principle  of  the  .£olipile. 

iEHA,  a point  of  time  from  which  tubsequent  years  are 
counted,  and  in  some  instances  prereding  years,  as  in  the 
Cbristian  aera.  The  origin  of  the  word  tern  is  very  doubtful. 

All  nations  who  have  any  history  to  record  nave  fixed 
ibrlr  era  at  some  remote  period,  in  order  to  embrace  in 
tiwir  annals  as  large  an  extent  of  time  as  practicable. 
The  creation  of  the  world  would  most  natarally  present 
itwif  to  those  who  might  have  any  means  of  ascertaining 
the  dole  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  Bible  would  be  the 
vjorce  from  whence  the  information  might  be  obtained. 
Bat,  unfortunately  for  chronology,  the  Bible  is  not  suffi- 
oently  explicit  on  this  subject ; and,  although  the  Jews  and 
wtne  Christian  nations  do  date  ftom  the  Creation,  their 
computations  of  the  Mriod  at  which  this  event  took  place 
differ  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  thousand  years.  Those 
•hom  this  uncertainty  has  detent,  orwho  haie  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  have  contented  themselves 
«ith  more  recent  periods.  The  ancient  Romans  adopted  the 
epoch  of  their  first  supposed  political  existence,  and  the 
Greeks  that  of  the  first  celebration  or  reirinl  of  the  Olympic 
Games,  which  were  with  them  an  important  national  festii'al. 
Many  nations  have  assumed  some  event  closely  connected 
with  dieir  religious  fkith : thus,  the  early  Christians  of  the 
East  dated  from  the  mrsecution  under  the  Emperor  IXo- 
<‘letian.  and  those  of  Eurc^  and  America,  at  present 
day,  from  the  birth  of  Christ.  All  the  followers  of  Moham- 
have  adopted,  as  an  mro,  the  retreat  of  their  prophet 
from  Mecca  to  Medina,  which  they  call  the  Hegira. 

Many  of  these  eras  are  arbitrarily  and  incorrectly  fixetl, 
»nd  even  o«r  own  is  erroneous  by  four  years.  But  an  error 
at  tlie  commencement  will  not  invalidate  the  dates  of  events 
recorded  subaef{uently.  as  any  mra  once  assumed  will  be 
«uSicient  to  show  the  succes-sion  of  time,  however  incorzectly 
assigned  to  the  period  whose  name  it  bears. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  nations  have  reckoned 


time  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  the  seasons ; they 
have  always  begun  their  year  at  the  same  season,  some- 
times perhaps  a little  earlier,  and  somehmei  later,  but  in- 
variably keeping  near  the  original  oommonrument. 

Here  foUuws  a list  of  the  a^ras  which  liavc  been  or  arc 
must  in  use  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  with 
the  vear  of  the  Christian  cera  in  which  they  began  - 
1.  7'he  year  of  the  world  according  to  the  reckon- 
ing of  Constantinople,  whicn  was  used  in 
Russia  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
eentur)',  and  is  still  employed  by  the  Greek 

church  - B.C.  5609 

2-  The  year  of  the  world  os  reckoneil  at  Antioi'h, 

now  used  in  the  Abyssinian  ehurrh  - - • b.c.  6492 

[The  church  of  Alexandria  originally  asNumed  the  year 
H.c.  5502  as  the  year  of  the  ( reuiion,  but  in  the  year 
2S5  A.D.  they  discarded  ten  years,  and  thus  acceded  to  the 
coi^utatimi  of  Antioch.] 

3.  The  year  of  the  world  used  by  the  Jews  - • b.c.  3761 

4.  The  CuUvuga,  employed  bv  the  learned  through- 

out India,  may  be  called  un  (era  of  the  Crea- 
tion, being  cunsi<lered  by  the  Hindoos  as  the 
commencement  of  the  present  state  of  the 


world,  nr  ' Iron  Age  ' .......  b.c.  3l9fl 

5.  The  Olympiads ; the  sra  of  the  victory  of 

Cormbus  at  the  OUmpic  games,  used  chictly 
by  the  Greek  histonans  after  the  age  of 

Alexander B.c.  77C 

[N.B.  An  Olympiad  is  a |n*rif«l  i»f  four  years.] 

6.  Tlie  building  of  Kotno:  this  is  generally  called 

the  Varronian  a ra b.c.  753 

7.  The  Calonian  iLTa  of  the  building  of  Romo  is*  n.C.  752 

8.  The  ara  of  \’icnmiadilya,  in  common  use 

throughout  India  b.  c.  57 


9.  The  SI)tmi^h  tera,  from  the  conquest  of  Spain 
by  Augustus,  wan  omplojod  m Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Africa,  and  the  South  of  France.  In 
some  provinces  this  sera  was  in  use  until  the 


middle  of  the  fifteenth  centurv'  - - • • - b.  C.  38 

1 0.  The  sra  of  Saliv  ahana,  in  common  use  through 

the  southern  and  western  states  of  India  • - a.d>  78 

1 1.  The  K^ra  of  Marti  rs,  or  of  Diocletian,  so  called 

ftx>m  the  persecution  of  the  f'hristians  in  the 
reign  of  that  emperor,  was  much  used  by  the 
early  Christians,  and  is  still  employed  in  the 
churches  of  the  East A.D.  284 

12.  The  Hegira,  used  hv  all  Mohammedans,  dates 

fVom  the  Might  of  Mohammed  to  Medina  • - a.u.  622 


13.  The  Christian  »ra  dates  from  the  birth  of 
Christ ; the  year  in  which  he  wa.s  (erroneously) 
suppos^  U)  be  bom  is  called  1 b.c.,  the  fol- 
lowing year  1 A.n.  Many  authors  call  the 
year  of  our  Lord's  birth  0.  and  consequently 
make  the  dates  of  all  procechng  events  one 
year  less  than  by  the  common  practice. 

The  following  rules  will  serve  to  show  the  year  of  the 
Christian  «era  ciuresponding  with  that  of  any  given  lera: — 

I . When  the  commencement  of  the  given  »ra  precedes 
the  birth  of  Christ,  subtract  from  the  given  year  the  numlier 
affixed  to  the  sera  in  the  above  list,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  the  year  of  Christ  in  w'hich  the  giv*en  year  began. 

If  the  given  year  be  less  than  the  otfixed  number,  sub- 
tract it  from  that  number,  adding  one ; the  result  will  be 
the  date  before  Christ, 

ExampUi. — Required  the  Christian  date  answenng  to 
the  year  of  Rome  1754. 

* tVom  1754 

Deduct  7.53 

The  year  1001  A.n.  corresponds  with  the  year  1754  A.  n.c. 

Required  the  year  b.c.  nn*wering  to  707  a.u.c. 

From  753 
Deduct  707 

46 

Add  1 

The  year  47  b.c.  coincides  with  707  a.tj.c. 

The  reason  is  this:  a.u.c.  707  means  that  an  event  took 
place  in  that  v-ear:  and  Ihcreforo  753—706  or  47  years  b.c. 
remain,  and  as  all  the  years  b.c.  h.c.  47  have  expired, 
the  event  must  take  place  in  the  year  b.c.  47. 

9m  ld«Ur‘t  ChrvnJ^ty,  p.  334. 
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Required  the  year  of  Christ  in  which  the  year  of  the  Jew» 
5591  began. 

From  6591 
Deduct  .1761 

Answer  A.n.  1830 

2.  When  the  commencement  of  the  given  sera  follows  the 
birth  of  Christ,  add  to  the  given  year  the  number  affixed  to 
the  £Bm  in  the  list,  less  one.  I'^be  sum  will  be  the  year  of 
Christ  m which  the  ^ven  year  began. 

ETomple. — Required  the  Christian  year  in  which  1031  of 
Martyrs  Mgan. 

To  the  given  year  1031 

Add  the  number  in  the  list  1 

less  one  1 ' 

The  year  a.d.  1314  answers  to  the  year  1031. 

All  the  above  dates  may  be  reduced  to  the  Christian  mra 
by  the  same  formula,  except  that  of  the  Hegira,  os  the 
Mohammedans  allow  only  354  days  to  the  year.  Moham- 
medan rec  koning  is  thus  at  \'ariance  with  the  course  of 
the  seasons ; in  a period  of  33  years,  the  beginning  of  the 
year  runs  through  all  the  se&wns,  and  thus  gains  at  the 
rate  of  a little  more  than  three  years  in  a century.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  prepare  any  giveu  date  from  the 
Hegira  by  subtracting  three  years  for  every  hundred,  before 
reducing  it  to  the  Christian  sra. 

Required  the  year  ofl,_.. 
the  Hegira 

Subtract  3 years  for  every  i __ 
hundred ) 

1208 

Addthc  number  in  the  list) 

less  one  J ” 

1829 

Tlie  year  of  the  Hegira  1245  began  in  the  year  1829  a.d. 

3.  The  computation  by  Olympiads  may  be  thus  explained  : 
for  instance,  01.  lx. 3 means  that  an  event  took  place  in 
the  third  year  of  the  sixtieth  Olympiad,  and  consequently 
in  the  year  that  followed  the  expiration  of  59  Olympiads 
(cr  59  periods  of  4 years  each),  and  2 more  years  belong- 
ing to  the  sixtieth  Olympiad ; or  after  the  expiration  of  238 
years,  and  therefore  in  the  year  b.c.  538. 

AERIAL  PERSPECTIVE,  a term  in  painting,  im- 
plies, in  its  simple  definition,  the  receding  of  objects  into 
distance,  as  seen  through  the  medium  of  air.  In  its  general 
application,  however,  it  is  to  be  understood  in  a more  en- 
larged sense.  Linear  perspective  may  be  considered  the 
material  guide  of  the  artist,  originating  in.  and  go\erned 
by,  mathematical  science ; but  aerial  perspeeth  e is,  in  what 
ever  relates  to  effect,  amenable  to  no  positive  law  or  esta- 
blished rule,  and  depends  for  its  application  on  the  percep- 
tions andcapacity  of  the  artist  Although  entering  into  every 
variety  of  subject  in  graphic  representation,  it  is  in  open 
scenery  that  aerial  perspective  is  exhibited  iniU  proper  sphere. 
To  feel  this,  it  will  only  be  neces.sar)'  to  recoil^  in  how 
different  an  aspect  the  same  scenery  may  present  itself  under 
different  modification.s  of  the  atmosphere.  A prospect  which 
at  noon  day,  or  in  a clear  and  bleak  morning,  ap)tears  tame 
and  uninteresting,  shall  assume  an  ideal  character,  and  start 
into  combinations  of  beauty,  if  seen  at  sunrise  or  at  sunset, 
or  under  any  temperature  of  tlie  sky  favourable  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  picturesque  effect. 

It  is.  of  course,  in  those  schools  of  painting,  wherein  the 
study  of  external  nature,  especially  of  landscape,  has  been 
roost  cultirated,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  finest  examples 
uf  aerial  perspective.  The  Roman  and  Florentine  roasters, 
whose  object,  almost  exclusively,  was  human  form  and  cha- 
racter. seem  to  have  felt  or  understood  but  little  of  it.  The 
Dutch  and  Flemish  pointers  exhibit  high  excellence  in 
this  particular,  as  is  shown  in  the  works  of  Rubens,  Rem- 
brandt, Teniers,  Ostade,  Cuyp,  Ruysdael,  Wouvermans, 
VanderveldU  &c.  France,  however,  has  the  glory  of  having 
produced  the  artist  Claude  Lorraine,  who,  in  this  great  qua- 
lity of  art,  has  borne  off  the  palm  from  all  competitors. 
He  rarely  paintetl  any  other  effects  than  those  of  the  rising 
or  the  setting  sun.  well  knowing  their  picturesque  supe- 
riority ; but  whatever  he  his  subject,  an  ancient  port,  or 
ruins,  or  temples,  the  great  and  presiding  charm  of  Claude 
is  his  consummate  skill  in  aerial  perspective.  If  there  be 
any  artist  who,  in  the  treatment  of  aerial  perspective,  can 


compete  with  Claude,  that  competitor,  perhaps,  is  Cuyp. 
His  pictures  arc  direct  |»rtraits  of  the  scene  before  him,— 
the  willowy  lake,  the  marsh,  the  meadow,  the  diowsy  shep- 
iierd.  and  the  ruminating  cow.  But,  in  spite  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  these  matcriaU,  and  an  horizon,  in  general,  per- 
fectly flat,  he  communicates  to  his  works  an  effect  of  air 
and  distance,  and  consequently  of  reality,  which  must  rank 
them  among  the  most  astonishing  efforts  of  art.  To  these 
may  be  added  a third,  the  English  Wilson,  whoso  breadth 
and  brilliancy  of  style,  and  whose  conspicuous  masteiy  in 
the  practice  of  aerial  perspective,  give  him  a right  to  rank 
with  Claude  and  with  Cuyp  in  this  quality. 

AERO- DYNAMICS,  signifies  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  motion  of  the  air,  or  of  the  mechanical  effects  of  air 
put  in  motion.  In  its  widest  sense,  it  might  be  taken  to 
uiclude  the  effects  of  the  motion  of  any  gaseous  substance  or 
vapour;  and  even  the  properticsof  steam  might  be  considered 
as  a part  of  the  science.  We  shall,  however,  confine  our- 
selves to  the  explanation  of  the  few  general  principles  which 
, con  be  relied  upon  ; the  applications  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  articles  Wind,  Windmill,  Aik-oun,  Sail,  Bel- 
lows, Resist ANCK,  Gunnery,  &c. 

The  air  is  an  elastic  fluid, — that  is,  any  portion  of  it  ran  be 
confined  in  a smaller,  or  expanded  into  a larger  space,  than  it 
would  naturally  occupy.  In  either  case  a force  or  pressure 
is  to  be  overcome ; the  air  itself  resists  compression ; and 
the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  air  is  to  be  overcome  be- 
fore any  expansion  can  take  place.  The  natural  state  of  the 
air  to  which  we  have  alludcil,  varies,  as  indicated  by  the  rise 
or  fall  of  the  harombtbr,  which,  at  the  level  uf  the  sea,  is 
usually  between  twenty-eight  and  thirty-one  inches  in 
height,  that  is,  the  Hat  Attorn  of  any  vessel  is  pressed  by 
a weight,  arising  from  the  air,  such  as  would  obtained 
by  filling  it  with  mercury  to  a height  of  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty-one  inches.  This  pressure  is  estimated  at 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  pounds  avoirdupois  on  every  square 
inch.  [See  Air.] 

As  soon  as  we  begin  to  move,  we  feel,  more  or  less,  the  re 
sisinnee  of  the  air.  At  an  ordinary  rate  of  motion,  this 
is  iH)t  very  perceptible;  but  the  jockey,  who  rides  at  the 
rate  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  an  liour,  feels  it  sensibly, 
and  is  obliged  to  wear  a cap  which  may  cut  the  wind, 
as  the  bow  of  a ship  cuts  the  water,  or  otherwise  it 
would  be  blown  ofi'his  head,  though,  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  word,  there  might  be  no  tciW  stirring  at  the  time. 
Whenever  we  attempt  to  put  any  matter  in  motion,  we  feel 
what  U denominated  pressure  or  resistance,  which  is  the 
greater  the  greater  the  quantity  of  matter  we  attempt 
move,  and  the  velocity  wo  attempt  to  communicate  to  it. 
Thus,  two  violent  pressures,  of  equal  force,  applied  for  an 
instant  to  weights  uf  ten  and  twenty  ]K>unds,  will  make  tlic 
weight  of  ten  ]>oundK  mo\u  twice  as  fast  as  that  of  twenty  : 
or,  if  we  would  have  the  two  move  c<jually  fast,  we  mu.st 
apply  twice  as  much  pressure  to  the  twenty  pounds  weight 
as  we  do  to  that  of  ten  pounds.  If  we  jiuw  conceive  a num- 
ber uf  equal  halls  pbced  iu  a lino,  along  which  we  move  Um> 
hand  uniformly,  so  as  to  set  them  all  in  motion  one  after  the 
other,  we  might  at  first  imagine  that  if  wo  move  the  hand  at 
the  rate  of  two  feet  in  a second,  and  afterwards  at  the  rate 
of  four  feet  in  a second,  that  wo  exert  twice  as  much  foiw, 
and  encounter  twice  as  much  resistance,  in  the  second  cas«-, 
os  in  the  first.  Because,  we  say,  we  move  each  bull  in  th<.‘ 
second  case  twice  as  fast  ns  in  the  first.  But  there  is  an- 
other consideration : we  not  only  move  each  bull  twice  as 
fast,  but  we  meet  with  twice  as  many  balls  in  a second, 
that  not  only  the  velocity  we  communicate  in  u second  is 
doubled,  but  also  the  quantity  of  matter  to  w hich  w e com- 
municate that  velocity  U doubled,  or,  there  is  four  limes  us 
much  resistance  to  twice  the  velocity',  as  there  wo.h  to  the 
single  velocity.  Similarly,  at  three  times  the  rate  of  mo- 
tion, we  meet  with  three  times  ns  much  matter,  and  com- 
municate to  each  portion  throe  times  the  velocity:  whence 
we  meet  with  three  times  three,  or  nine  times  the  quantity 
of  resistance.  If  we  transfer  this  reasoning  to  the  case  of  u 
body  moving  through  Uie  air,  we  should  infer,  that  the  rt*- 
sistance  is,  to  speak  mathematically,  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity:  that  is,  if  the  velocity  be  suddenly  made  ten  times 
a.s  great,  the  resistance  is  made  ten  times  ten,  or  a hundrocl 
times  as  great.  And  this,  which  was  the  first  theory  pro- 
posed on  the  subject,  U sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  when  the  velocities  are  not  very  grout ; lor 
example,  up  to  eight  or  nine  huiidreil  feet  in  a second. 

But  one  circumstance  has  been  neglected.  Tho  succes- 
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sve  particles  of  air  which  the  monng  body  strikes,  instead 
of  bemr  moved  out  of  the  way  romplctcly.  arc  forced  upon 
those  in  front,  so  that  thero  is  a condensation  of  air  before 
the  moving  IxKly  ; which  condensation,  as  we  have  seen  in 
Acoustics,  U propagated  onwanU  ut  the  rate  of  about  1125 
feet  in  a second.  In  tile  meanwhile,  the  space  through 
which  the  body  moves,  or  has  moved,  is,  or  has  been,  entirely 
cleared  of  air;  and  though  the  air  is  forced  with  great  rapi- 
dity into  the  vacant  space,  yet  this  is  not  done  instanta- 
neously, as  wo  shall  presently  sec  from  experiment.  There- 
fore tlwugh,  when  at  rest,  the  atmosphenc  pressures  before 
and  behind  the  body  counterbalance  each  other,  yet  when 
in  motion,  there  is  an  increase  of  the  pressure  before  the 
body,  and  a diminution  of  that  behind  it;  both  which  cir- 
cumstances increase  the  resistance. 

Fnjra  Vheor)',  tolerably  well  confirmed  by  experiment,  it 
appears,  that  if  air  of  the  unlinur>'  pressure  be  allowed  U) 
rush  into  a vatuum,  or  space  entirely  devoid  of  air,  it  will  be 
driven  in  at  first  with  a velocity  of  about  !3-i0  feet  per  se> 
cwid : or,  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  aceurary  of  which  we  are 
not  actually  in  pos-scssion,  we  may  say  between  1300  and 
1400  feet  per  second.  If  now,  instead  of  rushing  into  a 
vacuum,  the  air  which  comes  through  the  orifice  meets  with 
other  air  of  a less  density,  say  onc-fourth  of  its  own  den* 
sty,  the  velocity  above-mentioned  will  be  diininisiie<l  in  the 
proportion  of  1 to  the  square  rof>t  of  1-1,  or  of  1 to 
Vj,  or  of  2 to  or  of  100  to  87,  very  nearly.  By  a si- 
milar pruce»s  any  oUier 
case  may  be  computed. 
Let  us  now  imagine  a 
ball,  a 0,  made  to  move 
forwanl  in  the  direction 
BA.  with  an  initial  velocity  less  than  1000  feel  per  second. 
Let  B bo  the  last  point  of  its  track  at  which  the  air  has  eom- 
fdetely  recovered  its  former  state.  The  air  in  the  cone  Bo  h will 
not  have  entirely  recovered  its  state,  but  will  all  be  more  or  less 
rarefied  : so  that  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  motion  arising  from 
communication  to  tl>e  partrcles  of  air.  there  is  a part  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  on  the  front  of  A B.  uncounterbolanceil 
from  behind.  The  condensation  in  front  of  A B is  propa* 
gated,  as  in  Acoustics,  quicker  than  the  ball  moves;  so 
mat  tho  air  in  front  continues,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  very 
nearly,  in  its  natural  state.  We  cannot  say  that  the  cases 
of  air  rushing  tlirough  an  orifice  into  a vacuum,  and  filling 
ap  the  space  left  by  a hall,  have  any  decided  similarity;  nor 
ran  wa  aay  the  contrary,  owing  to  the  very  imperfect 
state  of  the  mathematical  analysis  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 
We  may.  however,  conjecture  that  when  the  ball  moves 
wnh  a velocity  greater  than  that  of  sound,  thereby  condens* 
mg  the  air  before  it,  and  leaving  n perfect  vacuum  beliind 
It,  or  nearly  so,  the  resistance  will  bo  much  greater  than 
tbe  theory  in  the  first  part  of  this  article  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  And  this  proves  to  be  the  case  at  even  less  x'clo- 
dSKs  than  the  one  just  specified;  for  though  up  to  luou 
feet  per  second,  or  thereabouts,  the  resistance  increases  \ery 
iMinv  with  the  square  of  the  velocity,  yet  from  that  point  it 
iocreues  in  a much  quicker  ratio  : so  that  to  a ball  moving 
St  the  rate  of  17ou  feet  per  second,  it  is  tliree  limes  os  great 
ss  we  should  obtain  from  our  first  hypothosU.  The  resist- 
toce  to  an  iron  ball  of  twelve  pounds  weight,  mov  ing  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  feet  per  second,  is  equivalent  to  a pres- 
mre  of  half  an  ounce  avoinlupois;  if  we  increase  twoniy- 
foe  feet  per  second  to  1701)  feel  per  second,  or  multiply  the 
first  sixty-eight  times,  the  square  of  which  is  68x68  or 
4624.  we  might,  from  the  first  port  of  this  article,  expect  a 
mastanco  of  4624  half  ounces,  or  M44  pounds;  instead  of 
which,  it  is  found  to  be  4331  pounds ; about  three  tiroes  the 
preceding,  os  we  said.  At  a velocity  of  160U  feet  per  second, 
tbe  resistance  was  found  to  be  more  than  twice  that  given 
W the  theory.  Without  entering  further  into  details,  for 
whxb  the  reader  may  consult  the  article  Gunnkkv,  to 
which  they  particularly  apply  — and  also  without  considering 
tbe  effect  which  the  different  forms  of  bodies  have  upon  the 
usisTANCR,  (to  which  refer)— we  give  some  of  the  conclu- 
WRs  to  which  Dr.  Hutton  was  led  by  a long  and  careful 
repetition  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  kobins,  his  celebrated 
predecessor  in  tbe  same  track.  For  tho  mctlvxl  of  conduct- 
ing these  experiments,  see  Whiruxo  Machink,  Bal- 
iitTic  Pkndulum. 

1.  The  resistance  Is  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
•urfoce  exposed,  but  a little  greater  than  this  projportion  on 
tbe  brger  surface.  That  is.  if  we  take  two  bodies  of  the 
saxDc  figure  and  material,  (two  iron  splieres  for  example,) 


tho  surface  of  the  second  being  twice  that  of  the  first,  the 
resistance  to  the  larger  sphere  is  a little  more  than  twice 
that  of  tho  smaller,  the  velocities  lieing  the  same  in  both. 

2 The  round  ends  and  sharp  ends  of  solids  suffer  le>s 
resistance  than  the  fiat  ends  of  the  same.  Thus,  the  sharp 
end  or  vertex  of  a cone  is  less  resisted  than  the  flat  end  or 
base. 

3.  Two  solids,  having  the  parts  presented  to,  or  which 
ush  the  air,  the  same,  are  not  equally  resisted  unless  the 
inder  parts  are  also  the  same. 

Tliough  we  have  hitherto  con-sidered  the  resistance  offered 
to  a body  moving  against  still  air,  and  the  pressure  which  is 
necessary  to  maintain  it  at  a given  velocity,  yet  the  problem 
is  exactly  the  same,  if  we  supixse  the  body  to  remain  still 
and  the  air,  or  as  we  now  call  it,  the  wind,  tu  move  against 
it  with  the  same  velocity.  Suppose  the  body  to  move  1(K) 
feet  in  a second,  and  that  the  spectator  is  carried  aloilg  with- 
out his  knowledge  at  the  same  rate.  He  will,  therefore, 
always  be  in  the  same  place  with  respect  to  the  liody.  and 
will  at  tho  same  time  imagine  (hat  the  air  orwind  is  coming 
towards  him  at  the  rate  of  100  feet  per  second.  The  force 
which,  when  he  imagined  the  body  moving,  he  called  the 
pressure  ncfossary  to  maintain  its  velocity,  lie  vvill  now  say 
IS  the  pressure  necessary  to  steady  it  against  the  wind. 

If  « e suppose  both  the  wind  and  the  body  in  motion,  (he 
resistance  is  variously  modified,  acconling  to  the  direction  of 
the  motions  of  the  two.  If  the  wind  and  the  body  move  in 
the  same  direction,  with  the  same  velocity,  there  is  no  resist- 
aiu-c,  for  no  air  is  dUplai^  by  the  body.  If  tho  wind  move 
50  feet  per  second,  and  the  body  100  feet,  the  pressure  on  tho 
body  U the  same  as  if  it  were  at  rest,  with  a conlran/  wind 
of  50  feet  per  second  blowing  on  it.  If  tlic  wind  and  the 
body  move  in  contrary  directions,  with  velocities  of  1 00  feet,  iho 
resistance  is  that  of  a wind  of  200  feet  per  second ; and  so  on. 
If  the  spectator  move  with  the  boily  unknowingly,  the  mag- 
nitude and  direction  which  he  will  assign  to  the  wind  is  that 
which  will  produce  such  a pressure  on  the  body  a/  re$t,  as  it 
really  sustains  when  in  motion.  [See  Apparknt  Motion.] 
The  following  well-known  table,  first  given  by  Mr.  Smea- 
ton  in  the  PhUowphical  Tranmetions  for  1759,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  ex]>eriincnU  of  Dr.  Hutton,  shows,  in  pounds 
avoirdupois,  the  pressure  which  different  winds  will  exert 
upon  a square  foot  of  surface  exposed  directly  against  them. 
The  first  column  is  a rough  representation  of  tlic  second. 


Vwipchj 
Mik*  |i«r  1 
llwir.  1 

1 u(  Wind. 
Fr#l  ter 
Mcnna. 

Force  on  one 
•c|iiere  foot  in 
muult  avutf' 
(lupoti. 

Clwraeler  of  the  Wlo»l. 

1 

1*47 

■005  ; 

Hardly  perceptible. 

2 

3 

1 2-9.1 

4-40 

•020  V ■ 

•044  ) 

Just  perceptible. 

4 

5 

6-87  1 
7.31 

•079  1 < 
•123  ) 

Gentle,  pleasant  wind. 

10 

15 

14-67 

2-roo 

*492  1 
1107  ) 

Pleasant,  brisk  gale. 

20 

29-34 

1*968  1 

Very  brisk. 

25 

36-67 

3-075  i 

.10 

35 

44  01 
51-.34 

4*429  \ 
6*027  1 1 

High  winds. 

40 

58*68 

7*871  1 

Very*  high. 

45 

66-01 

9*963  } 

50 

71-35 

12*300 

Storm  or  tempest. 

00 

’ 88*02 

17715 

Great  storm. 

80 

117*16 

31*490 

Hurricane. 

100 

146*70 

i 49*200 

Destructive  hurricane. 

For  the  method  of  obtaining  these  results  see  Anruo- 
MBTRR. 

Let  us  suppose  the  square  foot  of  surface  placed  obliquely, 
so  as  to  make  an  angle  A B C, 
with  the  direction  A Bofthevvind. 
Let  DB  represent  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  per  second.  Then,  if  D E 
be  drawn  perpendicular  to  B C (see 
Composition  ovVblocitibs)  the 
wind  which  strikes  the  plane  at  B 
does  not  strike  it  directly  with  its 
whole  velocity,  but  only  with  the  velocity  D E ; it  ^ing  the 
same  thing  as  if  we  supposed  the  wind  to  be  carried  direct 
against  the  plane  with  the  velocity  D E,  and  at  the  same  lime 
shified  on  the  surface  from  C towards  B with  the  velocity  E B. 
This  last  will  only  make  ditTercnt  particles  of  air  strike  the 
point  B,  but  not  with  different  forces.  This  lino  D E is  in 
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trigonometry'  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  D B E. 
Again,  if  we  tiraw  E F perpcntlicular  to  D B,  the  whole  of 
the  velocity  D £ is  not  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  A B,  but 
only  the  part  of  it  D F ; the  other  wmponenl,  F E,  being 
employed  in  moving  the  plane  in  a direction  perpendieulur 
to  that  of  the  wind.  This  line.  D F,  whielj  renrcstcnts  the 
effective  velocity  of  the  wind  in  the  direction  A B,  is,  as  the 
square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  A B C.  llic  line,  D F,  w a 
third  proportional  to  D B and  D E.  so  that  if  wc  suppose  the 
wind  to  move  at  the  rate  of  luu  feet  in  a .^ond,  and  the 
plane  to  be  so  inclined  that  it  strikes  the  plane  directly  with 
only  eighty  feet  of  velocity,  we  have,  for  the  real  effective 
Velocity  luu  : 60  **  80  ; 04.  or  wc  must  consider  this 
plane  as  resisting  a wind  ufonly  64  feet  of  velocity.  This 
ihcorv  is  liable  to  the  objections  of  the  former  one,  as  it  does 
not  allow  for  any  cundensation,  but  supposes  the  particles  to 
di'yipjH'ar  after  they  have  struck  the  plane.  NcvcrthelcM, 
it  is  found  in  practice  to  answer  well  enough  when  the  plane 
is  not  very  oblique  the  w'ind.  For  the  mathematician,  we 
may  state  that  (he  following  empirical  formula  is  found  from 
Sraeaton's  ex|)eriment'*  to  Iw  much  nearer  the  truth,  which, 
as  he  will  sec,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  tlic  square  of  the  sine 
of  ihu  angle  of  inclination,  when  the  latter  is  nearly  a right 
angle.  I.,ct  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  surface  0,  and 
the  velocity  of  the  wind  V,  then  tjie  effective  velocity  is 
V sin  ^i'***'®"*  nearly. 

For  further  information,  wc  should  recommend  the  trea- 
tise on  Pneumatics,  written  for  the  EnryciojkFfiia  Metropo- 
litana,  by  l*rofessor  Barlow,  in  which  the  experiiiieiiw  re- 
ferred to  in  this  article  will  be  found  clearly  detailed : and. 
also  to  the  articles  Rksistaxck,  AVind,  ANaxuaieTRK,  in  i 
Dr.  Hutton's  MathematiecU  Dictionmry.  ' 

AEROLITES  or  Mbtf.oric  Stonrs,  Firkbalu,  aad 
SHOOTiNo-8TAR.a.  Thesc  bodies  are  now  considered  as  alb 
belonging  to  one  class,  and  as  being  of  a cosmicol  character. 

‘ Shooting-stars,  fireballs,  and  meteoric  stones,' says  Hum- 
boldt {Cosmos,  vol,  i.  p.  96),  ‘are  with  great  probability 
regarded  os  small  bodies  moving  with  planetary  velocity, 
and  revolving,  in  obedience  to  tlic  laws  of  general  gravity,  i 
in  conic  sections  round  the  sun.  When  these  tnnssea  m«^ 
the  eartli  in  their  course,  and  are  attracted  by  it,  they  enter 
within  the  limits  of  our  atmosphere  in  a luminous  condition, 
and  frequently  let  fall  more  or  less  strongly  heated  stony 
fragments,  covered  with  a shining  black  crust.’  Such  is  a 
concise  statement  of  the  cosmical  theory  of  meteors,  that  ha.s 
been  gaining  ground  of  lute  yeunj.  As  it  was  the  interest 
awakened  by  the  subject  of  stones  fulling  to  the  earth  that 
first  directed  modern  scientific  research  and  observation  to 
meteors  geuerully,  aerolites  may  be  .<poken  of  first. 

Aerolites  are  o^ies  which  have  fallen  on  the  earth  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  are  luuned  from  {arr),  atmosphere, 
and  A//«f  (/i/Ami),  a stone.  We  possess  historical  record.^ 
from  very  remote  antiquity,  and  numerous  writers  in  all 
ages  have  mentioned  instances,  of  the  remarkable  pheno- 
menon of  stony  bodies  having  been  seen  to  full  from  the 
sky;  yet,  till  within  the  last  fifty  years,  all  such  accounts 
were  treated  as  tales  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious.  The 
history'  of  aerolites  affords  a must  useful  lesson  how  cautious 
we  ought  to  be  not  to  reject  too  hostilv  the  narratives  either 
of  early  authors  or  of  living  witliesses,  however  extraordinary 
tliev  may  be,  solely  on  the  ground  that  they  are  inconsistent 
witli  our  experience  of  the  laws  of  nature.  When  the 
official  notice  from  the  local  authorities  of  the  shower  of 
stones  at  L’Aigle,  in  Nonnandy  in  1803,  was  received  at 
Paris,  it  afforded  a subject  of  merriment  to  the  wiu  of  that 
day : and  the  newspapers  expressed  their  compassion  for  the 
^OM  people  of  L'.Aigle,  who  were  govenied  hy  a mayor  so 
•illv  as  to  give  credit  to  such  nonsense  as  Unit  &miies  had 
fmifen  from  the  clouds.  The  first  man  of  science  who 
directed  attention  to  the  subject  of  aerolites  was  Chludni,  a 
German  philosopher,  who,  in  a tract  published  ut  Riga  and 
Lcinzig  in  1794,  u{mii  the  mass  of  native  iron  found  bv 
Pallas  m Siberia,  maintained  the  credibility  of  the  tmditions 
of  that  and  other  stony  bodies  having  fallen  from  the  air. 
His  sagacious  inductions,  although  they  failed  at  the  time 
to  make  nny  great  imprejc-ion,  )Tepured  philosophers  fur  a 
more  willing  reception  of  the  evidence  us  to  two  instances 
of  ihe  same  extraordinary  event,  which  were  shortly  after- 
wards brought  under  their  notice.  In  1790,  a stone  was 
exhibited  in  London,  weighing  58  lbs.,  which  wns  said  to 
have  fallen  in  Y<irk»hire  in  December  of  the  prevedintr 
year;  but  nlthoug-h  the  fact  was  attested  by  several  credible 
witnesses,  the  poeuibility  of  such  as  occurrence  was  still 


doubted.  It  was  remarked,  however,  by  Sir  Joseph  Uan^ 
that  there  was  a great  re.'^emblance  between  the  Yorkshire 
stone  and  one  in  his  }H>s.-ession,  sent  to  him  from  Italy, 
w ith  un  account  of  its  having  fallen  from  the  clouds,  along 
with  many  others  of  a similar  nature,  neor  Sienna,  in 
July  1794.  In  the  year  1799,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  received 
a circumatantittl  account,  accompanied  by  specimens,  of  a 
full  of  stones  from  the  atmosphere,  which  was  said  to  have 
taken  place  near  Benare.s,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  pre- 
cedin^r  December ; and  as  these  specimens  were  oho  neaHy 
identu-al  with  the  A’orksbire  stone,  incredulity  began  to  give 
way.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  appearance  of  the  cele- 
brated jioper  of  Iloward,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1802,  giving  an  account  of  his  analysis  of  the  Benaree 
atone,  that  men  of  science  declared  their  belief  in  the 
phenomenon,  supjorted,  as  the  evidence  then  wns,  by  the 
reseanhe.s  and  opinion  of  so  cautious  and  accurate  an 
inquirer ; and  the  fall  of  stones  at  L'.^igle,  above  alluded 
to,  which  took  place  in  the  following  year,  ot  the  time  the 
memoir  of  Howard  was  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  removed 
all  doubt.  The  Institute  of  France  deputed  the  celebrated 
Biot  to  examine  on  the  spot  Uic  w'hole  circuitisUincea 
attending  this  remarkable  event ; and  the  result  of  hia 
labours  will  be  found  in  his  rei>ort,  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  M^moirts  de  VInstitvt.  He  satisfied  himself  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  facts  which  had  been  narrated ; and  the 
specimens  he  collected  on  the  ground  being  analysed  by 
Vauquelin  and  Thenard,  yield^  the  same  result  as  the 
analysis  of  the  Benares  stone  by  Howard.  Thus  was  the 
ingenious  induction  of  Chlodni  in  1794  confirmed  beyond 
depute;  and  Cuvier,  in  his  ReiKirt  in  1609  of  the  Progress 
of  Science  during  the  pieceding  ten  years,  states  Uhut  the 
phenomenon  of  stones  fallen  from  the  atmosphere,  known 
both  in  antiquity  and  during  the  middle  ages,  hud  only 
been  established  as  truths  in  iibvsical  science  during  that 
licriod  by  the  conjectures  of  Chludni,  the  uiuilyses  of 
Howard,* Vauquelin,  and  Laugier,  and  the  reMiua-hes  of 
Biot.' 

In  recording  this  class  of  phenomena,  as  in  many  thinga 
else,  the  Chinese  anticipated  the  rest  of  the  world  by  thou- 
sands of  years.  It  is  stated  {Quarterly  Pvtitw,  vol.  xcii, 
p.  82),  that  ‘ there  exist  in  China  authentic  catalogues  of  the 
remarkable  meteors  of  all  classes,  aerolites  included,  which 
have  appeared  there  during  a {leriod  of  2400  years.  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  minuteness  of  these  records— the  t^an^ladon 
of  w hich  we  owe  to  the  lamented  Ed.  Biot— it  is  enough  to 
mention,  that  in  the  three  centuries  from  960  to  1870  a.u., 
not  fewer  than  1479  metooiw  are  registered  by  the  Chinese 
observers,  who  seem  to  have  been  officially  employed  for 
this  purpose.’  The  first  record  o!  the  kind  attempted  in 
£uro(>e,  was  that  publivhi^d  by  Chludni  in  1819,  which 
formed  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  meteors.  It  contained  a 
copious  catali^ue  of  all  recorded  instances  of  the  full  of 
aerolites  from  the  earliest  times,  of  which  27  were  previous 
to  the  Christian  era,  and  166  from  the  commencement  of 
that  era  to  1818.  This  catalogue  has  been  much  enlarged 
since,  but  was  very  valuable  ut  the  time.  Since  the  atten- 
tion of  observers  hus  been  directed  to  the  subject,  the 
recorded  occurrence  of  aiirolites  has  l*ecome  much  more 
frequent.  Taking  into  account  how  numerous  the  chances 
are  that  a stone  fulling  on  the  earth  will  eH;a(te  observatiun, 
and  also  that  tlie  ocean  covers  about  three-fourtlw  of  the 
globe,  the  e'limate  of  SchriebiT,  that  700  meieoric  stones 
may  fall  annually  U)ion  our  globe,  is  nut  considered  extra- 
vagant. It  ha<f  been  remarked  os  a curious  fact,  that, 
contrary  to  what  we  should  ex|>ect,  no  meteoric  stones  hod 
ever  been  found  imbedded  in  secondarv  or  tertiarj'  strata. 
* Masfresof  native  iron  containing  nicM  Jiave,  however,  been 
discovered  in  Northern  Asia  in  an  ouriferous  (hmosit,  at  a 
depth  of  40  feet,  and  also  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains  * 
and  these  masses  are  very  like  undoubted  meteoric  stones.' 
(Mantell,  Wonders  of  Geology,  6ih  ed.,  p.  472.) 

Amoug  ihe  more  remarkable  instanc*es  to  be  met  with  in 
ancient  authors,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  ; — Livy 
states,  Uiat  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius  (about  664 
years  n.c.),  a shower  of  stones  fell  on  the  Alban  Mount,  not 
far  distant  from  Rome.  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Lvsander, 
describes  a stone  that  fell  at  jEgos  Potnroi,  in  the  Hellespont, 
near  the  modern  Gallipoli,  alwnt  4t©  n.c.,  which  is  ak*o 
mentioned  by  the  elder  Pliny  (Book  II  ).  nbi>  says  that  it 
was  to  be  seen  in  his  time  -that  is,  five  hundred  years  tfter- 
w nrds— and  that  it  wa.s  as  large  as  a waggon,  of  a burnt 
colour,  and  its  fall  was  accompanied  by  a meteor.  It  ia  also 
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Ijpeordcd  in  tbe  Parian  Chronicle-  Hie  mother  of  the  (pda 
waa  worshipped  at  Peesinue,  in  Galatia,  unoer  the  form  of  a 
atone,  whicQ  whs  aaid  to  have  fallen  from  lieaven ; and  that 
atone,  in  ronsequem-e  of  a treaty  with  Attulus,  king^  of 
Per^muA,  wa#  solemnij  broiigiit  to  Hmne  hy  Publiua 
Scipto  Nasit-a,  about  2U4  yeara  b.o.,  and  placed  in  the 
Temple  of  Cybele.  The  sun  was  worship|H*u  at  Emena,  in 
Syria,  under  the  form  of  a lurg'e,  conical,  bUtck  etone,  which, 
as  the  people  aiwut  tbe  temple  re^Knted,  fell  u^>od  the  earth. 
The  holy  Kaaba  of  -Meosi,  and  tbe  jrreat  stone  of  the 
pyramid  of  Cholula,  in  Mexico,  haye  all  the  same  history. 

In  tbe  beginnin|f  of  the  tenth  century’,  a bu^  aerolite  fell 
into  the  river  Niirni,  near  Rome,  w’hich  projected  several 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  One  ot  tbe  casea  of 
more  modem  date  is  that  of  tbe  atone  which  fell  at 
Ensiabeim,  in  Alsace,  in  141)2.  Tbe  Emperor  Maximilian, 
bein^  (here  at  the  time,  ordered  un  account  of  the  event  to 
ba  draw'n  up.  It  weii^hed  970  Iba. ; a |<art  of  it  now  stands 
near  the  g^reat  altar  in  the  church. 

When  the  fall  is  ob>erved  by  night,  tbe  heavy  maaaea 
proceed  from  hrebalU.  This  n’oa  the  case  at  Benarea, 
where  the  accom)Hinying  meteor  appeared  in  a cloudlesa 
iky,  and  was  so  bright  as  to  cost  riiudowa  from  the  ban  of 
a window.  Mo't  of  the  stones  that  tell  had  buried  them* 
selves  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  and  some  of  them  weighed 
i lbs.  Ihiring  dny,  they  are  generally  thrown  from  a 
amid  (lurk  cloud,  suddenly  formed  in  a clear  sky.  A case 
orcurred  on  the  l(ith  of  September  1A43  at  Kleinwenden, 
near  MuhlhauM>n,  where  a l irge  aerolite  fell  with  a thunder* 
ing  crash,  while  the  sky  wua  clear  and  doudleai.  The 
phenomenon  is  always  accompanied  by  loud  noioe,  com- 
pared to  thunder,  cannon,  and  mu.*^ketry ; and  Che  frag- 
ments that  fail  are  heated,  though  not  in  a state  of  actual 
incandescence.  The  iail  at  L’Aigle  was  by  day,  and  from 
a doad.  The  vapour  of  which  the  cloud  conidst^  was  sent 
out  at  eacli  exploaion  m all  directions.  On  this  occasiuo, 
atones  fell  to  the  number  of  9000  or  3000.  Biot,  who  inves- 
tigated the  matter  on  the  s(>ot,  asoertained  that  the  direction 
« the  meteors  from  which  the  atones  fell  mast  have  been 
oblique  to  the  borixou.  'lliis  waa  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  the  apace  on  which  they  fell  formed  on  ellipse,  and  not 
a circle,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  they  had  dropped : 
vcrticallv.  ' 

Tbe  of  aerolites  once  admitt^  led  to  asnigniag  a 
meteoric  character  to  strange  femiginoua  moMes  tuuml  in 
diflerent  countries,  and  which  bad  no  history,  or  ouly  vogue 
tradition.  Of  tliis  kind  is  the  immense  mass  seen  by  I 
Pallas  in  Siberia,  now  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  St  Peters*  | 
boig.  The  largest  known  ia  one  in  Braxil,  estimated  ut  | 
14,000  Iba. 

Aerolites,  though  dilfering  from  one  another  in  many 
points,  have  all  a characteristic  physiognomy  or  extern^ 
aapect,  which  wa.s  early  observed,  and  which  dutUnguUhes 
them  from  terrestrial  bodies.  I’hey  are  generall}'  angular, 
aa  if  broken  off  from  huger  masses,  the  angles  being  rounded. 
One  constant  characteristic  is  (lie  fused  black  cru.«t,  like 
vanlish,  with  which  the  surface  is  coated.  From  the  cir* 
cumat&nce  of  this  crust  being  ver^*  thin,  and  se^iemted  from  ' 
the  iuner  nuiss  by  a sharply  dehned  line,  it  U thnuglit  to 
indicate  some  rapid  action  oV  heat  whiidi  has  not  hsu  time 
to  penetrate  into  tbe  substance  of  the  stone.  Humlioidt  sets 
down  tbe  mean  a|iecihc  gravity  of  aerolites  as  three,  abater 
being  one.  This  seems  too  little.  Aix-ording  to  tbe  writer 
m the  Quarterly  Btvicte  above  quoted,  their  gravity  ranges 
from  two  to  seven,  or  even  eight  times  that  of  water;  the 
mean  being  above  that  of  the  mineral  moM^ea  on  tbe  earth’s 
•urfoce,  though  much  below  5‘5,  or  the  mean  of  tbe  whole 
earth. 

Tbe  chemical  composition  of  these  extraneous  bexlies  is 
one  of  tbe  points  of  greatest  intercut  respecting  them,  as  it 
bears  on  tne  theory  of  their  origin.  The  predominating 
element  ia  iron,  in  a native  or  metallic  state,  generally  com- 
bined with  a small  proiMirtion  of  nickel.  According  to 
Humboldt,  the  aerolites  that  fell  in  the  neighbourhood  of, 
Agram,  in  Croatia,  in  1731,  the  Sib^'rian  stone,  and  s|>eciraens  I 
blight  by  that  philosopher  from  Mexico,  contain  l(p  per 
cent,  of  iron  ; while  in  those  of  Sienna  the  iron  scnrcelv 
azDoants  to  2 per  cent.,  and  in  some  rare  instances  metallic 
iron  i.s  altogether  wanting.  The  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
litriete  thus  sums  up  the  result  of  all  the  cUemiiAl  analysis 
hitherto  made  : * We  dnd  the  actual  number  of  recognised 
^emests  discovered  in  aerolites  to  be  nineteen  or  ta'entj — 
tk«t  is,  about  one- third  of  the  whole  number  of  elementary 


aubatanees  (or  what  we  are  yet  forced  to  regard  as  suchl 
discovered  on  the  earth#  Further,  all  these  a^litic  elements 
actually  exist  in  the  earth,  though  never  similarly  combined 
there.  No  new  aubittauce  has  hitherto  come  to  us  from 
without;  and  the  most  abundant  of  our  terrestrial  metals, 
iron,  ia  that  which  U largely  pre<iominant  in  Berolites, 
fomiing  frequently,  as  in  some  of  the  insbinoen  just  men- 
tioned, upwards  ot  M parts  in  100  of  tbe  mass.  Seven  other 
metaU^copper,  tin,  nickpl,  cobalt,  chrome,  manganese,  and 
molybdeoa — enter  variously  into  tbe  composition  of  these 
stones.  Cobalt  and  nickel  are  the  moat  invariably  present; 
but  the  proportion  of  all  ia  trifling  compared  with  that  of 
iron.  Further,  there  have  been  found  in  different  u^iites 
six  alkaliea  and  earths— namely,  aodo,  potaah,  magnesia, 
lime,  silica,  and  alumina;  and  in  addition  to  these,  carbon, 
sulphur,  )iho!>phorus,  and  hydroma.  Finally,  oxygen  must 
ai«o  be  named  as  u constituent  of  many  aerolites,  entering  into 
the  composition  of  several  of  tbe  sul^tances  Just  mentioned. 
As  resfwcts  the  manner  of  conjunction  of  these  elements, 
it  is  exceedingly  various  in  different  aerolites.  A few  there 
■re,  especially  examined  by  Berzelius  and  Hose,  containing 
olivine,  augite,  hornblende,  and  other  earthy  minerals ; and 
closely  resembling  certain  crystalline  compounds  which  we 
find  on  tbe  surface  of  the  earth.' 

Besides  those  solid  masses  of  considerable  size,  numerous 
instances  are  on  record  of  sbowen  of  dust  over  large  tracts 
of  land ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  such  da^t  has  generally 
been  found  to  contain  small  hard  angular  grains  resembling 
augite.  Stories  of  the  hall  of  coamical  gelatinous  vesicles 
are  ranked  by  Humboldt  among  tbe  mythical  fables  of 
meteorology. 

The  connection  of  aerolites  with  fireballs,  ia  established 
by  the  fact,  that  the  former  have  been  observed  to  be 
projected  Arum  the  latter.  Fire&dLi,  again,  cannot  be 
separated  from  shooting-stars,  the  two  phenomena  being 
.sometimes  blended,  and  also  being  found  to  merge  into  one 
another,  both  with  respect  to  the  size  of  their  disks,  the 
emanation  of  sparks,  and  tbe  velocities  of  tlieir  motion. 
They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  together. 

From  tbe  height  and  apparent  diameter,  tbe  actual 
diameter  of  the  largest  flreballs  is  estimated  by  Humboldt 
to  vary  from  dOO  to  9800  feet;  others  allow  a diameter  of 
about  a mile.  Shooting-atara  are  thought  to  have  diometera 
varying  from  80  to  J20  feet.  It  ia  probable  that  the  dark 
clouds,  fVom  which  aerolitw  have  bwn  seen  to  fall  during 
day,  would  have  been  luminous  at  night.  Smoking  ex- 
pl^iig  fireballs  have  been  sometimes  seen  luminous  even 
in  tbe  brightness  of  tropical  daylight.  In  most  cases  of 
Inminoua  meteors,  a train  of  light  many  miles  in  length  ia 
left  behind.  One  or  two  instances  aro  on  record  where  the 
train  of  tbe  tireball  continued  shining  for  an  hour  after 
the  body  disappeared.  The  kei/fktt  of  shooting-stars  were 
first  determined  by  Benzenberg  and  Brandcs,  by  simul- 
taneous observations  and  determination  of  tlie  iMnillax  at 
the  extremities  of  a baae-line  of  many  miles  in  length. 
They  are  found  to  range  from  13  to  150  miles  in  height,  at 
the  poiuts  at  which  mey  begin  and  cea^  to  be  visible. 
Their  vclocitiei  vaiy  from  18  to  36  miles  in  a second. 
When  it  is  remeiul>ered  tliat  the  velocity  of  Mercury  in  its 
orbit  is  9«'r4  miles  in  a seitind,  of  Venus  ld'2,  and  of  tbe 
Earth  IC'4,  we  have  in  Uiis  fact  a strung  cunfiruiatiun  of 
the  planetary  nature  of  meteorite.’^. 

One  of  the  moat  remarkable  facts  connected  with  shooting- 
stars  in,  that  certain  apfv^rance-s  of  tliera  are  periudic.  (iu 
must  occasion.<t  they  are  spitratiic — that  is,  they  iip|>ear  ringly, 
and  traverse  the  sky  in  all  directious.  At  other  time:*,  they 
appear  in  swarms  of  thousands  moving  pnrallel;  and  tluaie 
swarms  are  periodic,  or  recur  on  the  same  days  of  tbe  y^r. 
Attention  was  fir>t  directed  to  this  fact  on  occasion  of  the 
prodigious  swarm  which  ap|>earcd  in  North  America  between 
the  12U»  and  13th  of  November  1833,  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Olmsted  of  Newbaven.  The  stars  fell  on  thisoccasion 
like  flakes  of  snow,  to  the  number,  os  wa-^t  estimated,  of 
240, (i00  in  the  spare  of  nine  hours,  and  varying  in  :>ize  from 
a moving  point  or  nbospborescent  line  to  globes  of  tbe 
moon’s  diameter.  Tue  most  imjiortant  observation  made 
was,  that  they  all  appeared  to  proceed  from  the  same 
quarter  of  the  heavens ->the  vicinity,  namely,  of  star  v. 
in  the  constellation  Leo ; and  although  that  slur  had  chaugea 
greatly  iu  height  and  azimuth  during  the  time  that  the 
plienomenon  lasted,  they  (xmtinued  to  issue  from  the  same 
point.  It  was  afterwards  computed  by  Encke,  that  this 
point  was  tbe  very  direction  in  which  the  earth  waa  moving 
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in  ber  orhA  at  th«  time.  Attention  bein}?  directed  to  cause.  As  to  those  meteors  unattended  by  amlitas,  wa 
recorded  appearances  of  the  same  kind,  it  was  ot>»erved  with  may  suppose  that  they  ore  merely  deflected  trom  their  path 
surprise  that  seyerat  of  the  most  remarkable  had  occurred  by  the  proximity  of  the  earth,  are  rendered  luminous  tbro^h 
on  the  same  day  of  Norerober,  especially  that  seen  by  a short  arc,  and  continue  tlieir  course  with  altered  orbit, 
Humboldt  at  Cumana  in  1799,  and  by  other  observers  over  we  are  not  to  assume,  that  where  no  precipitation  of  matter 
a greet  extent  of  the  earth.  The  A'ovember  stream  was  from  meteors  is  visible,  none  takes  place;  it  may  escape 
again  observed  in  the  United  States  in  1834,  between  the  observation,  or  may  be  dissipated  in  impalpable  powder. 

13th  and  14th,  though  leas  intense.  Though  often  vague,  An  occumulation  of  a^urate  observations  is  necessary  for 
and  in  some  yean  altogether  absent,  this  phenomenon  has  the  positive  solution  of  these  and  many  other  questions  oo 
recurred  with  such  regularity,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  the  subject ; and  much  has  in  recent  times  been  done  in  this 
as  to  establish  its  periodic  character.  way.  Formal  catalogues  of  remarkable  meteors  have  been 

Another  periodic  swarm  of  considerable  regularity,  ia  that  made  by  M.  Quetelet,  and  others ; a .series  of  continuationa 
appearing  Ktween  the  9th  and  the  14th  of  August,  and  of  M.  ^uetelet^s  catalogue,  bv  Professor  Baden  Powell,  is 
noticed  in  ancient  legends  os  (he  ' fiery  tears’  of  St.  Law-  contained  in  the  Reports  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
rence,  whose  festival  is  on  the  lOtb  of  that  month.  There  years  1847-31.  The  series  of  observationa  on  shooting-etara 
are  other  periodic  appearances;  and  Humboldt  gives  the  made  by  MM.  Coulvier-Gravier  and  ^aigey  between  1841 
following  epochs  as  especially  worthy  of  remark : — 22d  to  and  164.3,  presents  some  remarkable  facts.  The  result  of  1034 
25th  of  April ; 17th  of  July ; lOth  of  August ; 12tb  to  14th  hours  of  oWrvation,  gives  6 as  the  mean  number  of  meteora 
of  November;  27th  to  29tb  of  November;  6th  to  12tb  of  visible  in  an  hour.  The  number  gradually  increases  as  tha 
December.  night  advances  : from  six  to  seven  o’clock,  it  is  3‘3  ^ from 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  various  opinions  that  have  two  to  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  it  is  7*1  ; and  from  five 
been  advanced  as  to  the  ori^n  of  aerolites,  and  the  theory  of  to  six  o’clock,  it  is  8*2.  There  is  also  a sin^lar  disparity 
meteors  in  general.  The  h^motheses  that  have  been  formed  between  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  and  the  last ; the 
in  answer  to  the  question — Whence  come  those  solid  masses  mean  number  in  the  former  being  3*4  an  hour,  and  in  the 
that  fall  upon  the  earth  T — are  of  tw*o  kinds  ; some  ascribing  latter  8. 

to  them  a telluric  origin,  and  others  making  them  alien  to  Chladni,  Ulffr  Ffutr^Meteorr,  Vienna,  1819;  Humboldt’a 
the  earth.  Of  the  first  kind,  is  the  coniectnre  that  they  Cemos ; The  Anntuiire  for  1836;  RecKereJus  fw  les  EtoiU» 
may  be  stones  ejected  from  terrestrial  volcanoes,  revolvii^  FiianUa,  par  MM.  Coulvier-Gravicr  et  Saigey,  Paris,  1847; 
for  a time  along  with  the  earth,  and  at  last  returning  to  it.  Qtiarterlif  Review.  No.  clxxxiii. 

Another  theory,  which  at  one  time  found  considerable  favour,  AERf^NATJTICS.  From  two  Greek  words,  signifying 
suppo.^ed  that  the  matter  of  which  aerolites  are  composed  saiiing  in  air.  [Sec  Balloon.] 

existed  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  vapour, and  was  by  AEROSTATICS,  AEROSTATION,  derived  from  two 
some  unknown  cause  suddenly  aggregated  and  precipitate  Greek  words  signifying,  eiunding  in  air,  is  the  science 
to  the  earth.  These  conjectures  are  untenable  in  the  face  which  teaches  the  equilibrium  of  bodies  supported  in  air, 
of  the  facts  of  the  phenomena  stated  above,  and  are  now  gm,  or  vapour.  For  every  essential  point  nut  explained  in 
completely  given  up.  Hydrostatics,  refer  to  BAaoMRTRa.  and  Balloon. 

In  seeliimr  a source  beyond  the  earth,  the  moon  readily  Al'SCHINES,  commonly  called  the  Oro/or,  todistinguisb 
presented  itself.  Olbers  was  the  first  to  invescigato,  1795,  the  him  from  another  of  tho  same  name,  was  bom  at  Athens 
luitial  velocity  necessary  to  bring  to  the  earth  masses  pro-  b.c.  389.  At  this  period  of  Athenian  history,  orator  and 
jected  from  the  moon.  This  ‘ ballistic  problem,'  os  Humboldt  statesman  may  be  considered  as  almost  synonymous  terms, 
it,  occupied  during*  ten  or  twelve  years  the  geometri-  without  some  superiority  in  the  art  of  speaking,  it  was 
dans  Laplace,  Biot,  Brandea,  and  Poisson.  It  was  cd-  impossible  to  attain  any  great  eminence  in  political  life.  In 
culated  tnat,  setting  aside  the  resistance  of  air,  on  iuiUal  jjj  communities  of  a democratic  character,  the  power  of 
velodty  of  about  8000  feet  in  a second,  which  is  about  five  public  speaking,  which  too  often  includes  the  power  of  doroiv- 
or  aix  times  that  of  a cannon-ball,  would  suffice  to  bring  the  ,pg  large  numliers,  has  been  to  the  adventurer  one  of  the 
stones  to  the  earth  with  a velocity  of  35,000  feet.  But  Olbers  surest  passports  to  political  eminence,  and  to  a people  one 
has  shown,  that  to  account  for  the  actual  measured  velodty  (he  causes  of  national  misfortune : sophistry  and  worria 
of  meteoric  stones,  the  original  velocity  of  projection  must  ha\*e  often  had  the  victory  over  honesty  and  wisdom.  These 
be  fourteen  times  greater  than  the  above.  It  is  against  thia  ri'inarks  are  suggested  by  reflecting  on  the  bi.stor)*  of 
lunar  theory,  that  we  have  no  proof  of  active  volcanoes  now  .h^chines  and  his  rivnl  Demosthenes,  lioth  of  whom  cle- 
existing  in  the  moon ; and  with  the  improvement  of  the  vated  themselves  by  their  oratorical  talente  to  the  roost  pro* 
telescope,  the  probability  of  the  contrary  is  mcreasing.  It  minent  stations  in  (Iw  .\thenian  democracy;  and  though 
Ls,  accordingly,  giving  place  to  the  planetary  theo^,  which  l^ave.  bv  mutual  recrimination,  east  gries-ous  hnputa- 

we  noticed  at  the  outset— a theory  which  hmoniaea  bet^  H^ns  on  the 'character  of  each  other  neither  of  them  has 
with  the  tendency  of  physical  research  and  of  speculaUon  ^ fortunate  as  to  free  himsolf  from  the  well-grounded 

geuerally.  suwnicion  of  political,  if  not  private,  dishonesty. 

The  discu-Asion  of  hy’potheses  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  The  name  of  AJsr.hines’  father  was  Atroinctus.  Acccml- 
recognised  planets  out  of  portions  of  the  gradually  contract-  ing  to  the  account  of  his  enemies,  ho  had  been  a slave,  and 
ing  vaporous  moss  of  the  sun ; the  continued  discovery  of  had  obtained  his  freedom,  but  his  son  asserts  that  he  waa 
hitoerto  unobserved  planets  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  a true-born  Athenian.  However  this  may  be,  he  was  poor 
Jupiter ; the  countless  multitudes  of  comets  that  are  observed  enough  to  be  a schoolmaster,  with  which  Demosthenes 
traversing  our  system  in  all  directions,  and  undeigoing  upbraids  his  rival  as  if  it  were  a low  and  sordid  profession, 
appreciable  alteration  both  of  consistency  and  orbit;  all  ‘ While  a boy,’ says  Demosthenes, ‘thou wast  brought  up  in 
prepare  us  for  the  idea,  that  matter  may  exist  in  the  inter-  great  poverty,  attending  thy  father  in  tho  school,  making 
planetary  spaces,  in  every  variety  of  form  and  condition,  ink.  cleaning  the  benches,  and  sweeping  the  scbool,—occu- 
To  account  for  the  phenomena  of  meteors  as  above  described,  nations  such  as  befit  a slave,  and  not  a frec-bom  youth.* 
we  must  suppose  that  there  are  both  detached  masses,  each  The  imputations  which  this  groat  proficient  in  the  art  of 
Tevolving  in  on  independent  orbit,  audpving  rise  to  sporadte  abuse  cast  on  the  mother  of  yEschines  were  of  a still  less 
meteors ; and  also  connected  systems,  forming  rings  or  zones  equivocal  character.  iEschinos,  when  he  was  a little  older, 
round  the  sun.  The  intersection  of  the  earth’s  orbit  by  if  wc  trust  the  testimony  of  Demosthenes,  became  a kind 
such  zones  or  streams,  would  account  for  the  periodic  swarms  of  clerk  to  some  of  the  inferior  magistrates,  an  occupation 
of  meteors;  and  if  we  suppo^e  the  asteroids  composing  it  to  perhaps  not  unlike  that  of  a clerk  to  a country  justice.  Hia 
be  irregularly  grouped,  we  see  a reason  why  the  same  stream  next  step  was  somewhat  bolder  : having  a good  voice  and  a 
should  not  be  always  of  equal  intensirt'.  There  may  even  Ano  person,  he  tried  his  fortune  on  the  stage,  though  his 
be  periodicity  in  this  respect  too.  Between  1799  and  1833  success  was  probably  not  great.  Whether  he  stepped  from 
— tae  two  roost  brilliant  manifestations  of  the  November  the  stage  direct  into  the  more  busy  theatre  of  public  life, 
stream  on  record— there  elapoed  34  years;  and  Olbers  has  we  do  not  know;  but  he  did  finally  come  forward,  though 
predicted  that  the  next  brilliant  appearance  will  be  in  1807.  not  at  an  early  age.  as  a public  man.  Aischines  had  two 
We  have  not  sjmcc  to  enter  upon  such  questions  us — What  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Philoclmrcs.  like  himself,  had  beea 
causes  the  luminous  and  ignitea  condition  of  aerolites  ! The  a clerk  or  secretary : the  other.  Aphobetus,  is  said  by  Demos- 
hdght  at  which  many  meteors  are  seen,  puts  the  action  of  thencs  to  have  his  liring  by  painting  alabaster  vases  or 
the  atmosphere  in  causing  ignition  out  of  the  question,  and  vessels ; but  ^schines  denies  this  too.  Demoethenes  as- 
the  terrestrial  msguetiam  has  been  auggested  as  the  exdtiiig  gerta  that  vEschines  and  Philocharcs  served  also  as  pubhe 
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clerks  P3r  two  yettrs.  By  having  discharged  his  functions 
as  a clerk,  and  ha\ing  Wn  in  the  senice  of  the  oralon 
Ari>tophon  and  Euhulus  in  some  similar  capacity,  he  had 
acqmr^  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  hU  country.  In 
short,  he  was  a bold  otlveniurer,  gifled  with  many  of  those 
qualities  that  are  caU-ulntetl  to  ensure  success  in  the  dubious 
game  of  political  warfare. 

Only  three  orations  of  ^schines  are  extant,  all  of  which 
relate  to  important  events  in  his  public  life.  He  was  ac- 
ru-^  by  Demosthenes,  one  of  his  fellow  ambassadors,  of 
malversation  and  corruption  in  his  second  embassy  to 
King  Philip,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  Philip's 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  ]>cacc,  and  to  this  attack  ho 
replied  in  hi3  oration  entitled  ‘ On  Malversation  in  his 
Embassy.*  Tiinarchus,  a friend  of  Demosthenes,  liad  joined 
in  the  attack  on  ilischines;  but  the  orator  speedily  rid 
faim»elf  of  this  adversary  by  prosecuting  him  for  a dis- 
reputable  course  of  life.  yEsebines  gained  his  cause,  and 
Tiiuandius,  according  to  some  accounts,  concluded  the  afloir 
by  hanging  him.>>clf.  Tlie  oration  on  this  subject  is  called 
* .\gainst  Timarchus.’  The  delay  caused  by  the  prosecution 
of  Timarchus  deferred  the  prosecution  of  yEsi-hines  till 
al»ut  three  years  after  his  return  from  the  second  embassy, 
which  was  no  doubt  favoumblo  to  the  accuseil,  as  it  teud^ 
to  destroy  the  popular  feeling  against  yfischines,  who  Anally 
evawd  from  a verdict  against  him.  The  third  oration  is 
entitled  ‘Against  Ctesiphon.'  but  is,  in  &ct,  an  attack  on 
I>MDi>ithcne»,  who  repliefl  in  his  famous  oration  called  ‘The 
Oiwn.’  The  pretext  on  which  Aischines  attacked  Ctesiphon 
was  ihta; — For  some  public  services  which  Demosthenes  bad 
rendered  to  the  state,  it  was  proposed  by  Ctesiphon  that  he 
>bould  receive  a golden  crown,  but  this  proposition  was  con- 
s tiered  by  y£schines  to  contain  clau»es  contrary  to  existing 
kva.  Ho  also  denied  the  claim  of  Demosthenes  on  the 
rnmnd  of  public  services.  As  early  as  b.c.  338,  yEschines  had 
declared  his  intention  to  prosecute  Ctesiphon,  but  the  cause 
WM  not  tried  till  u.c.  330,  after  the  death  of  Philip,  while 
Alexander  was  in  the  midst  of  his  Asiatic  conquests. 
.Machines  lost  his  cause,  and  not  having  obtained  one>Aflh 
port  of  the  votes  of  the  jury,  ho  was  com{iclled  to  leave 
Athens,  being  unable  to  pay  the  penalty  in  that  case  re> 
quirwl  by  the  law.  He  retreated  to  the  island  (d*  Rhodes, 
where,  it  is  said,  bo  resumed  the  profession  of  his  earlier 
dt\s.  by  opening  classes  for  instruction  in  elocution,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a school  uf  ehxmence.  He  is  said  to 
hate  died  at  Samos,  n.c.  314. — [See  Dbmostkknks.] 

To  convey  by  description  any  exact  idea  of  the  stylo  of 
tau  or  arw  other  great  orator,  wo  feel  to  be  almost  iinpos* 
!<ilde ; anil,  instead  of  a number  of  general  remarks,  which 
might  only  mislead,  we  roust  refer  our  English  readers  to  the 
translations  of  yEscliines,  inadequate  as  they  are,  and  as  all 
tninslation  must  be,  to  reflect  a buthful  image  of  a language 
Qu  longer  spoken  in  its  purity,  and  of  a train  of  events  Iw- 
k-oging  to  a different  system  of  sot'ial  life.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  mCics  considered  the  Rhodian  school  of  eloquence, 
■4  which  yBechincs  wa^tl^  reputed  founder,  to  be  charoc- 
wued  by  a happy  mean  between  the  florid  Asiatic  and 
the  dry  and  more  sententious  Athenian  style.  To  us,  of 
the  present  day.  the  stylo  of  .’Eschincs  appears  distinguished 
bv  great  perspicuity  and  correctness  uf  language.  His 
ranative  and  descriptive  powers  deserve  high  praise,  nor 
are  we  disposed  to  undcnalue  his  powers  of  abuse,  though 
ia  this  h«  fells  fiir  below  his  great  rival.  We  have  the 
5tn>ogest  testimony  to  his  personal  qualiflcations  as  an 
cfoxor,  in  the  reluctant,  but  unambiguous  manner  in  which 
I^mobthenes  acknowledges  his  own  inferiority. 

There  arc  numerous  editions  of  yEschines  : the  latest  and 
he>t.  as  far  as  the  mere  text  is  concerned,  is  included  in 
Btkker  s edition  of  the  Attic  Oro/or*,  Oxford,  1822.  One 
of  the  best  editions  of  yEschines  alone  is  by  J.  H.  Bremius, 
1824.  2 %'ola.  8vo.  The  Abb4  Auger  translated  the  orations 
and  letters  of  yEschines  into  French,  and  inserted  them  in 
the  seoood  volume  of  his  DerjiottKmet.  The  oration  of 
Jl^hines  against  Ctmiphoi^  or  rather  against  Demosthenee, 
together  with  the  reply  of  Demosthenes,  was  translate  into 
Latin  br  Cicero;  there  is  on  Eloglish  tronalation  of  yEschines’s 
(■rahon  by  Portal  and  Leland. 

There  arc  twelve  letters  extant  attributed  to  iEschines, 
the  genuineness  of  wliich,  we  fear,  would  not  stand  the  test 
of  a thorough  examination.  It  was  mual,  in  the  latter 
ages  of  Greek  literature,  for  rhetoric  masters  to  employ 
tbem^elvert  on  Actions  of  this  kind. 

HINES  the  Philoaopher  was  one  of  the  scholars  of 
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Socrates,  and,  as  the  story  goes,  the  son  of  a sausage-maka. 
Three  dialogues,  still  extant,  that  have  usually  gotiu  under 
his  name,  after  passing  through  tlic  Airnace  of  mudem  cri- 
ticUm,  have  been  declarod  not  to  be  written  by  him.  The 
language  of  these  dialogues  proves  them,  however,  to  belong 
to  an  age  when  Greek  was  still  written  with  great  purity. 

iE'SCHYLUS,  the  son  of  Euphorion,  and  a native  of 
Eleusis  ill  Attica,  was  burn  about  b.c.  626,  and  lUed  in 
Sicily  probably  about  b.c.  46C.  As  the  great  father  of  the 
AUienian  drama,  yEschylus  oocupii^s  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent places  in  the  history  of  the  Uterature  of  his  country 
Like  most  of  the  great  writers  uf  antiquity,  however,  the 
particulars  of  his  life  that  liave  come  down  to  us  are  few 
and  unimportant,  with  the  exception  that  the  warrior-poet 
fought  bravely  in  the  great  struggles  against  the  power 
of  Persia,  in  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  In 
the  later  years  of  hU  life  be  visited  Uie  court  of  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  who,  being  a patron  of  poets  and 
learned  men,  had  ooll«(‘U^  around  him  tne  must  iUustrioua 
writers  of  that  day.  such  as  Pindar  and  Simonides.  An  odd 
sU^  is  told  of  the  cause  of  the  poet's  death : an  eagle  that 
was  carrying  off  a tortoise  let  it  fall  on  the  great  dramatiat'a 
head,  mistaking  the  bold  pate,  as  the  story  rather  humour- 
ously concludes,  for  a stone. 

Seven  tragedies  of  yEschyluj,  out  of  a very  large  num- 
ber that  he  wrote,  still  remain,  entitled,  respectively,  77ia 
Promc/Aeor  Bound ; The  Seven  agedmt  Thebee ; The 
Pereiom;  The  Female  Sappliantt;  The  Agamemnon ; 
Choephori  (libation-bearers)  ; and  Bumeradet^  or  Furies. 
The  three  last  form  a continuous  drama  or  action^  which 
contains  ( i ) the  return  of  Agamemnon  from  Troy,  and  his 
murder  by  his  wife  ('lytemnestra ; (2)  the  revenge  of  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Agamemnon,  who  kills  his  mother  and  the  adul- 
terer iEgisthus  ; and  (3)  the  persecution  of  Orestes  by  tho 
Furies,  and  bis  rclea.se  therefrom  by  the  sentence  of  the 
high  court  of  Areopagus  at  Athens,  and  the  casting  vote  of 
Minerva.  It  was  usual  with  the  candidates  for  the  dramatic 
prize  at  Athens  to  write  three  tragedies  on  some  connected 
, subject,  to  which  they  added  a ftmrlh,  called  a satiric  drama, 
on  some  subject  treated  in  a tragi-comic  style.  The  Pro- 
metheue  Bound  of  yEschylus  belongs  to  a set  of  this  descrip- 
tion, for  wc  know  that  there  was  a play  entitled  Prxrmetheue 
the  Fire-ntealer,  and  a third  named  Pnrmeihem  Looted. 

I Thu  Greek  drama,  in  its  origin,  consisted  simply  of  a 
I chorus  or  company,  who  celebrated  the  festivals  of  some 
I deity  or  hero  by  appropriate  songs  and  dances.  The  intro- 
: duction  of  a persona^  to  tell  some  story  or  history  was  an 
I innovation,  and  the  connecting  this  narrator  more  closely 
with  the  chorus  was  a still  further  step  towards  the  dnstna^ 
a Greek  word  which  signifles  an  action^  or,  in  its  more  tech- 
nical sense,  the  representation  of  a series  of  events  ending  tn 
tome  striking  catastrophe.  But  iEschylus  carried  improve- 
ment still  ftirtber,  by  introducing  a second  speaker,  ana  thus 
making  the  dialogue,  as  it  really  is,  the  essential  part  of 
tragedy.  To  tho  chorus,  however,  Alschylus  still  allowed  a 
great  aegree  of  importance,  os  wc  may  see  from  his  extant 
plays,  in  which  the  choral  songs  occupy  a large  part  Ho 
added  also  to  stage  effect  by  improving  the  dress  of  tho 
actors,  and  giving  them  masks:  in  this  latter  respect  our 
notioii  of  good  acting,  which  requires  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  to  be  seen,  is  at  variance  with  the  usage  of  the 
Athenian  stage.  Our  practice  of  painting  feces  comes 
nearer  to  that  for  which  the  invention  of  iEsebylus  was  » 
substitute ; for  we  arc  lol<l  that  Thespis,  his  predeoeasm’,  went 
alKMit  the  coimtry  in  a waggon,  and  daubca  the  faoea  of  hia 
company  witli  le^  of  wine. 

It  is  diflicuU  to  convey  an  exact  idea  of  the  character  of 
iEschylus  as  a dramatist,  to  those  who  have  not  read  the 
original.  The  plot  or  plan  of  his  plays  is  exceedingly  simple ; 
the  personages  are  few  in  number,  and  the  events  lollow  one 
another  without  any  complexity  or  occasumiog  any  great 
surprise.  His  language  is  always  forcible,  and  the  dialogue 
clear  where  tho  Greek  text  has  escaped  damage ; but  un- 
fortunately, in  the  frequent  copyings  to  which  the  works  of 
ancirat  writers  have  bwn  subjected,  they  have  often  suffered 
serious  ipjury,  and  few  have  sustained  more  corruption  than 
the  plays  of  iEschylus.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  choral 
parts  are  often  exceedingly  obscure,  and  this  obscurity  is 
increased  by  the  wild,  unrestrained,  and  gigantic  conceptions 
of  the  poet,  which  seem  as  if  they  often  strove  with  the  im- 
perfections of  language,  and  endeovoured  to  And  utterance 
ny  a superfluity  of  expression,  a heaping  together  of  strong 
epithets,  and  the  use  of  long  compound  woids.  In  spite  of 
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tbeM  de£»cU,  which  often  make  iho  poetr>  of  i^icbylus 
bonier  on  bombast,  uud  afforded  o fair  subject  of  ridicule  to 
Aristophanes  in  his  play  called  tbo  Fnigt,  wo  may  often 
admira  in  this  nublu  writer  a ivul  sublimity  of  cunc'cptiun,  a 
boldness  of  imagination,  and  a power  to  paint  wbal  is  grand 
and  terrific  in  language,  that  for  force,  simplicity,  and  truth, 
we  can  venture  to  say,  has  never  been  surpa>«ed.  The 
Enplij^h  read»  r will  get  a verv  good  idea  of  tlie  poetry 
of  4&chylus  from  Professor  l^luckie’s  translation  of  the 
trilogy  beginning  with  the  Aqaitumnon. 

The  play  of  the  Pertians  derives  a peculiar  interest  from 
being  tne  only  extant  Greek  tragc<ly  which  treats  of  a sub- 
ject contemporaneous  with  the  age  of  the  writer.  It  was 
written  or  acted  probably  about  eight  yoars  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  most  durable  monu- 
ment, created  by  Grecian  genius,  to  oomroemorute  the  defeat 
of  the  Asiatic  invader.  Tlie  poet  writes  as  he  fought,  W'ith  a 
noble  spirit  of  patriotism,  such  as  animates  every  bravo  man's 
boaom  wlum  he  secs  an  invader  dare  to  tread  on  the  hoortlt 
of  his  bel>ved  homu.  .Kschylus  is  one  of  tlrase  brilluuit  exam- 
ples from  antUiuity,  in  modern  times  but  rarely  seen,  of  a 
man  wh(^  greatnesi  in  acti<m  was  accompanied  by  an 
equal  gmotness  of  iniflUcimil  powers. 

There  are  numerous  e<lition«  of  tlvc  works  of  /Eschylus. 
The  first  was  printed  at  V'onice  in  1513,  8vo.,  in  tl)0  press 
of  Aldus,  af^er  his  death;  but  the  Agamemnon  and  CAor- 
pAon  arc  both  incomplete  in  thu  edition,  and  what  there  is 
of  the  Agamemnon  is  oddly  enough  tagged  to  the  Choephuri, 
which  has  lust  iu  beginning : cum<oquently  this  edition 
contains  only  nx  plays.  Perhaps  the  best  edition  of  the 
text  of  iE&cbylus  is  by  Wellauer,  i vula.  bvo.  1823. 
An  EnglUh  metrical  version  of  ,EschyIus,  by  Putter,  was 

Eubhsbcd  in  1777.  lliere  are  several  other  Eiiglisli  trana* 
itionn,  either  whole  or  partial.  Among  German  tran>lators 
may  be  mentioned  Vuss  and  Droysem  William  Humboldt’s 
Irunslation  of  the  AtfamemnoH  is  highly  s|K>ken  i»f. 

^ESCULA'PIUS.  or  more  properly,  accitrding  to  the 
Greek  form  of  hU  name.  Asclx >tus,  was  the  god  of  medi- 
cine in  ancient  mythology.  Agreeably  to  the  intricacy  and 
oonfusion  which  prevails  on  that  subject,  several  iEsculapii 
arc  said  to  have  existel ; and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  tra<lition  reollv  pointed  to  so  many  distinct 
persons,  or  had  merely  hamlc<l  down  different  vcniMis  of 
the  parentage  of  the  ^ame  man.  Cicero  mentions  three: 
the  first,  son  of  Apolhi,  invented  the  prube,  and  tbo  art  of 
bandagmg  wounds:  the  second,  son  of  Mercury,  was  struck 
dead  by  lightning  : the  third  was  of  mortal  parentage,  son 
of  Arsippus  and  Arsinoe.  and  first  prai*tised  purging  and 
tooth-drawmg.  The  Egyptians  ubio  bod  their  .Esculapius 
(as  the  Gn.'eks  call  liirn),  the  sod  of  H< rroea.  Of  these  the 
•on  of  AiKillo  was  by  far  the  roost  cek-iiraied.  It  is  he  who 
was  worshipped  in  splendid  temples  at  Kpidaurus,  Cos,  &sc. : 
and  it  is  to  ^ra  tliat  the  tales  current  among  the  poets  and 
roythologisU  refer.  Of  the  most  important  of  these  we  pro- 
ceed to  give  a brief  sketch. 

Asclepius  was  the  son  of  Apollo  by  Coronis,  daughter  of 
Phlegyas.  His  ra>>tber,  having  succeeded  in  concealing  her 
prognaucy.  exp>«w«d  the  child  upon  Mount  Myrtium,  after- 
wards called  Titthium,  in  ArgoUs,  near  Epidaurus.  A sbep- 
bcnl,  Riissing  his  dog  and  one  of  his  gi>ats,  sought  the  wan- 
derers throughout  the  country  : and  at  last  found  them,  the 
dog  keeping  watch  over  a child  enveloped  in  tUmes,  which 
the  goat  was  suckling.  Thu  hcnUmati,  ‘thinking  that  it 
was  something  divine,'  and  being  frightened,  wont  away  : 
but  bo  spread  the  man'el  abroad,  and  it  was  soon  nois^ 
over  all  the  globe,  that  Asclepius  could  heal  every  diseaso, 
and,  besides,  bring  the  dead  to  Ufe. 

Another  version  of  the  story  says,  that  Apollo,  in  a fit  of 
jealousy,  having  caused  the  mother's  death,  the  unborn 
child  was  snatched  by  Mercury  (or,  according  to  Pindar,  by 
Apoll)  himself)  from  her  funeral  pile.  This  circumstance 
may  be  connecteil  with  the  other  story,  which  assigns  the 
parentage  of  ..fisculapius  to  Mercury. 

Acoonling  to  Pindar,  Apollo  sent  the  child  to  be  edu- 
cated by  the  Centaur  Chiron,  who  instructed  him  in  medi- 
cine. as  at  an  after-period  bo  did  Achilles.  Having  reached 
manhood,  he  went  with  Castor  and  Polhix  on  the  Argotiao- 
tic  expedition.  Returning  to  Greece  be  practised  with  emi- 
nont  success,  not  merely  curing  all  diseases,  but  recalling 
the  dead  to  life.  Among  others,  be  did  this  service  to  Hip- 
polytus,  sun  of  Theseus.  The  gods  regarded  this  as  an  iiH 
vasioa  of  their  privileges,  and  at  last  Zeus  (or  Jupiter) 
struck  the  bold  prachtiooer  dead  with  lightning,  in  «mse 


qucnce  of  a complaint  lod|^  by  Pluto,  that  the  infernal 
regions  were  entirely  depopi^ated  by  these  new  proceedings. 
Apollo  revenged  the  death  of  hU  son  by  killing  aU  ue 
Cyclopes  who  forged  thunderbolts  for  Zous.  Finally  As- 
clcDius  was  raised  to  lieaven,  and  made  a constellation, 
unuer  the  name  of  Ophiuchus,  the  serpent-holder;  though 
suinu  say  that  Ophiuctius  is  Hercules. 

In  tlic  later  i^cs  of  paganism,  when  scepticism  was  very 
prevalent,  and  it  was  the  fashion  to  sec  aUegory  in  every 
mythological  story,  the  whole  was  thus  expluncd:  ..Escu- 
lapius  signified  the  air,  the  medium  of  health  and  life. 
The  sun  was  his  father,  becatue  the  sun,  shaping  bis  course 
agreeably  to  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  produces  a healthy 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  same  spirit  is  visible  in  the 
names  given  to  his  daughters,  which  all  but  one  bear  re- 
ference to  the  father's  art:  Hygicio,  health;  Panakeia, uni- 
versal remedy ; laso,  healing : A igle,  splendour. 

In  Greece,  the  origijial  seat  of  Asclopius's  a'orship  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birtli-plaou,  at  Epidaurus ; 
wlierc  a splendid  temple  was  erected  to  his  honour,  adorned 
with  a ckryselephantine  (gold  and  ivory)  statue,  half  the 
size  of  Uiu  statue  of  Olympian  Jupiter  at  Athens.  He  waa 
represented  sitting ; une  hand  holding  a staff,  the  other 
resting  on  a serpent's  head;  a dog  couched  at  hU  feet. 
In  coins  and  other  ancient  remains,  lie  is  roinmonly  seen 
with  a long  beard,  holding  a staff  with  a serpent  twined 
aliout  it.  Oflen,  he  is  accompanied  bv  a cock ; sometimea 
by  Hii  owl.  The  cock  was  comuioniy  sacrificed  to  him, 
as  is  familiarly  known  from  the  last  words  of  28ocrates,  aa 
reported  by  Plate,  ‘ Criton,  wo  owe  a cock  to  Asclepius.* 
These  auiinaU  seem  meant  to  typif^'  tlie  qualities  which  a 
physician  should  possess ; the  owl  being  emblematic  of 
wisdom,  the  cock  of  vigilance,  the  serpent  of  sagacity, 
and,  besides,  of  long  life.  The  latter  was  especially  saiTcd 
to  Asclepius.  At  Epidaurus  there  was  a peculiar  breed 
of  yellowish-brown  snakes,  of  large  size,  harmless,  and 
easily  tamed,  wliicb  frequented  the  temple,  and  in  the  form 
of  which  the  god  was  supposed  to  manifest  himself.  In 
tills  shape  he  was  conveyeu  to  Sicyun,  uud  at  a later  period, 
B.C.  about  400,  to  Rome,  when  that  city,  being  afliicted  by 
postilence,  sent  an  embassy,  at  the  comiuand  of  an  oracle, 
to  fetch  Asclepius  to  their  help,  with  due  respect.  On  the 
ambas-sadors  ^ing  introduced  into  the  temple,  a serpent 
came  from  under  Uio  statue,  and  glided  thmugb  the  city, 
and  un  board  their  ship.  This,  of  course,  was  tlie  g>Ml,  who, 
in  this  bodily  shape,  signified  his  willingness  to  accompany 
them.  Arriving  m the  Tiber,  be  swam  ashore  to  the  island 
upon  which  his  temple  afterwards  was  builU  A few  inKrrip- 
dons  have  been  found  in  this  island  relating  cures,  and  the 
means  employed.  The  means  are  of  such  a nature  that  the 
cures  roust  have  been  impostures,  or  have  been  wrought 
by  the  force  of  imagination:  moat  likely  the  former.  It 
was  customary  to  place  similar  inscriptions  in  all  temples  of 
Asclepius.  At  Epidaurus,  there  were  stones  in  the  sacred 
prccint^t,  erected  in  commemoration  of  cures  performed  by 
the  god,  recording,  in  the  Doric  ^aloct,  the  names  and 
diseases  of  the  patients,  and  detailftg  the  method  of  cures 
employed.  Six  of  ihoao  remained  when  Fausanias  visited  tbo 
place ; and,  besides,  an  ancient  pillar,  commemorating  the  gift 
of  twenty  horses  by  Hippolytus,  in  gratitude  fur  his  restora- 
tion to  fife.  Similar  testimonials  of  superstition  may  still 
be  seen  even  in  our  own  county.  At  least  such  did  exist, 
a few  years  ago,  at  the  well  of  Holywell,  in  Flint.shiro. 

Of  tlie  extent  of  Asclcpius's  knowledge,  and  of  his  me- 
thod of  practice,  or  rather  of  that  which  |HX‘vailod  in  tbo 
early  ages  l>efhre  theTrojan  war,  we  know  little.  His  suns, 
Maebaon  and  Fudalirius,  who  fought  before  Troy,  and  are 
often  mentione<l  in  Homer,  seem  only  to  liavc  mealed  with 
external  injuries.  IHndar,  in  a passage  of  rather  doubtful 
meaning,  seems  to  confine  the  father's  skill  within  the  same 
limits,  when  be  speaks  of  him  as  healing  those  atllicted  with 
self-produced  ukers,  wnutids  from  brass  or  stone,  or  rojuriew 
from  summer  boat,  or  cukL  His  remedies,  un  the  same  au- 
thurity.  were  incantations,  soothing  drinks,  external  appli- 
cations, and  the  knife.  There  h a remarkable  pas-sage  in 
which  Plate  (Rep.  iii.  $ 14),  inveighing  against  the  effe- 
minacy of  bis  own  times,  contrasts  the  attention  of  physi- 
CHins  to  dic4,  exercise,  &c.,  witli  the  negligence  of  the  sons 
of  Asclepius  in  these  respects:  quoting  a passage  from 
Homer,  in  which  Machaon,  returning  from  battle  severely 
wounded,  partakes  immediately  of  a mess  of  meal  and 
Chinese,  mixed  up  in  strong  Pramnian  wine  (li  A.  639.) 
He  ooDtinuee,  that  it  i«  not  to  be  aopputed  Aaclepina  fSdIod 
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through  ignorance  to  totch  his  »on!(  ff^pnmutic  medicutc,  hy  ' 
which  be  neons  diet,  exercise,  and  ever)’  s<irt  of  care  by 
wbkh  a weak  constitution  can  bo  strengthened ; but  rather 
that  the  god  meant  medicine  t)  profit  those  only  who  had 
some  accidental  ailment,  but  sound  cruistitutioirs.  This  was  , 
the  reason  that  Maebaou  and  Podabhus  paid  no  ath'Ution 
to  tbeir  patients,  except  to  dress  their  wounds : if  the  men  | 
were  sound,  wine  and  cheese  would  not  hurt  them ; if  nut, 
let  them  die.  and  make  room  for  better  men.  The  argument 
is  well  suited  to  the  general  tenor  of  Plato's  book : a ttim< 
pkr  iD&rence  is,  that  Asclepius  did  not  mve  precepts  rcla* 
tixe  to  diet,  and  the  treatment  of  intcmaT  diseases.  Mcause 
be  knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  The  passage  is,  at 
least,  good  evidence  as  to  what  the  Asclcpiaii  practice  was 
supposM  tube  in  Plato's  age.  Gymnastic  medicine  was  in* 
triMUOcd  by  UerodJeus,  u.c.  aliout  440. 

For  some  centuries  after  the  Trojan  war,  medical  science, 
if  it  dceerves  that  name,  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
teuies  of  Asclepius,  in  which  his  descendants,  the  Asde- 
piM9,  who  formed  the  priesthood,  wore  alone  allow  ud  to  prac-  | 
tbt  ualU,  in  later  times,  pupils  were  admitted  into  t'ne  brother-  ! 

g been  suloraiily  initiated,  and  swum  to  conform  to  ' 
ib  rules,  nobably  they  made  a large  profit  of  the  credulity 
af  their  patients.  Their  presumed  impostures  have  been 
nugbly  bandied  by  the  Athenian  comic  poet  Aristophanes 
in  hiw  play  of  the  Plutus.  Tlie  must  celebrated  temples, 
'jesidew  that  at  Hpidaurus,  were  those  of  Rhodes,  Cnidus, 
and  Cos,  where  Hippocrates,  a native  of  tlic  idand.  Is 
Kud  to  have  profitca  by  the  records  preserved  in  the 
Urmple.  Croton  and  Cyrene  ml»o  possessed  schools  of 
racOKiac.  The  practice  seems  to  have  been  intended 
chiefly  to  work  on  the  imagination.  The  god  ufieii  ^ave 
hii  own  prescriptions  in  dreams  and  visions,  and  the  patients 
vere  to  DC  prepared  by  religious  rites  fur  this  divine  in- 
tercourse. Daihing,  abstinence,  and  tranquillity,  as>i»ted 
by  a confident  hope  of  benefit,  may  often  have  produced 
very  beneficial  effects : and.  in  a long  cour:^  of  experience, 
it  IS  more  than  probable  that  some  valuable  know  ledge  of 
symptom*  and  remedies  must  have  been  cuUecteA  Of  tiu; 
prooes*  which  the  Asclejnadm  appear  to  have  made,  we 
vbaU  speak  more  fully  under  the  article  Hippocrutes. 

.B'^ULUS.  or  the  HORSE-fllESTN L'T,  is  a genus 
of  plaote  belonging  to  the  natural  onlcr  Snpindaces.  It 
toiuists  of  trees  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  America 
and  Asia,  remarkable  for  tbc  beauty  of  tlieir  flowers  and 
leaves,  and  for  their  fiirming  in  some  sort  a type  of  tropical 
vcgelatioQ  in  northern  latitudes.  U must  nut  be  confounded 
the  ./Rsculus  of  the  Romans,  which  was  a kind  of 
3ok.  See  Qubkcvs.  The  best  known  species  is  the  comtium 
hcme-chesinut^  iCsculus  Hippocostanum.  a very'  handsumo 
tifflber  tree,  formerly  much  used  for  avenue.s  and  still  ex- 
tensively planted  wherever  round  masses  of  wood,  or  gay 
foweriiiff  trees,  are  required.  Its  bark  and  it?  nuts  arc  also 
UBQDg  the  more  usefiJ  products  that  the  liardy  trees  of  this 
diinale  aflbed.  It  is  very  sin^lar  that  the  native  coun^ 
of  this  species  should  be  unknown.  One  wiiler  says  it  in> 
bsbut  the  northern  parts  of  Asia ; another,  that  it  is  found 
in  the  cold  provinces  of  India ; and  a third  assigns  it  to  tbo 
cKiaatain  cnains  of  Asia  Minor ; while  all  the  positive  in- 
hrastion  that  books  really  afford  is,  that  it  was  brought  to 
Fieiisa  from  Constantinopfe  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
cutury,  and  was  tbenco  dispersed  through  all  Europe.  No 
lace  of  it  been  met  with  by  the  botonUts  wlv>  have  ex- 
ited Nepal  and  the  Himalaya  mountains:  so  that  India 
asy  be  considered  as  certainly  not  producing  it,  although 
plaM  meemblii^  the  horse-chestnut  (see  Pavia)  have  been 
iktetlcd  by  Dr.  WalUcb,  Mr.  Royle,  and  otlMsrs,  among  tbo 
aoUe  vegetation  of  that  Indo-Siberian  region.  It  is  more 
likofy  some  of  the  almost  unknown  provinces,  lying 
buwesu  Caabin  in  Persia  and  Balk,  will  prove  to  be  tlie 
aative  country  of  the  species  in  question.  The  popular  naroo 

Acree-cbestnut  has  arisen  from  tbc  custom  among  tbo 
Tarks  of  grinding  the  nuts  and  mixing  them  with  the  uro- 
wader  civen  to  hones  that  are  broken-wiuded.  Staroti  is 
dm  yie&d  in  very  considerable  quantity  by  the  nuts ; but 
tbey  are  not  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  starch  of  com> 
VMrae.  Tb^  contain,  moreover,  so  large  a quaiititv  of  pot- 
sab  as  to  be  a useful  substitute  fur  soap ; un  the  laiier 
they  were  formerly  employed  extensively  in  the 
pteoeee  of  bleaching  yam,  hut  are  now  seldom  used.  The 
powder  of  the  dried  nut  excites  sneezing ; the  bark,  which 
eoMaiBa  a greet  deal  of  tannin,  is  not  a bad  substitute  for 
Peruviui  bark  in  fevers ; and,  finally,  the  starch  of  the  nuts. 


deprived  of  its  bitterness  by  maceration  in  weak  ley  , has  been 
recommended  as  excellent  nutritious  food  for  horses,  goats, 
oxen,  and  >heen.  The  general  characters  of  the  horse-chest- 
nut are  too  well  known  to  require  dc^cri]>tion.  As  a forest 
tree,  it  is  well  ndupted  to  hgl)l  lands,  upon  which  it  will  thrive, 
although  they  may  be  very  sterile;  in  tenaiious  clay,  it  is 
always  stunted  and  unhealthy,  as  in  the  Regent's  Park; 
in  nch  alluvial  soil,  it  acquires  its  greatest  i>cauty.  The 
timber  b soft  and  spongy,  and  therefore  of  little  value.  There 
are  no  very  old  specimens  in  this  country,  tbc  species  hav  ing 
been  introduced,  as  it  is  said,  only  in  1629  ; one  of  the  most 
ancient  U yet  growing  opposite  the  Roebuck  Inn,  in  the 
> illage  of  Lewisham,  in  Kent,  of  which  the  following  U a 
view. 


(.F*culn». tfif  Mot*#*  j 

Many  varieties  of  the  hor.«c-che.«fnut  are  cultivated  bv 
gardeners,  such  as  the  goM-striped  aud  the  silver-striped; 
but  they  are  nut  worth  culture. 

A second  the  -Kjcm/im  Okwlensia^  Is  found  wild 

in  North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  between 
Pittsburg  and  Marietta.  In  stature  it  varies  from  ten  to 
thirty-five  feet;  and  differs  from  the  common  kind  in  having 
larger  and  much  more  undulatod  leav&<;.  In  America,  it 
flowers  very  early'  in  the  springy  producing  large  bunches  of 
blossoms  of  a pure  white.  [Loudon  does  not  agree  with  Dr. 
Lindley  in  considering  tbU  as  u distinct  s]>et:ie,-«.] 

Besides  these,  a third  s|ietri«-s,  ^sculus  canita — or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  rubieimih,  or  rosca~\»  oeca- 

sionally  met  with  in  gnnlt-ns.  Its  origin  is  di*ubtful ; it 
differs  from  the  common  horse-chestnut  In  not  attaining  so 
large  a size,  and  in  having  deep  rose-culoured  blossoms  of 
striking  beauty.  For  all  purposes  of  ornament,  this  is  much 
superior  to  the  coramnii  kind. 

Under  the  gemw  .^sculus  it  U customary  to  include  the 
buckt-eye  chestnut  ^ of  North  America;  but,  as  these  species 
have  a peculiar  habit,  and  a fruit  the  surface  of  which  is 
destitute  of  the  spines  with  whieli  the  shell  of  the  borso- 
chestnuts  is  armed,  they  arc  now  distinguished  by  the  generic 
name  of  Pavia,  which  .see. 

The  two  Rwl  s|>ocics  of  hnrse  clicslnut  are  propagated  by 
sowing  their  seeds  either  in  the  autumn  at  such  a dcptli  below 
the  surface  as  to  l>e  secure  from  the  attacks  of  mice,  or  else 
in  the  spring;  but  in  the  latter  ca>«  they  must  be  preserved 
during  tl»c  winter  in  heaps  of  sand.  The  seeds  should  not  be 

fdaced  less  than  six  inches  apart  in  the  beds,  because  the 
eaves  are  so  large  as  to  require  more  than  usual  space  to 
expose  themselves  to  light.  Tlie  last  species,  and  the 
varieties  of  the  first,  not  yielding  seeds,  are  multiplied  by 
budding  upon  the  common  herse-chcsinul. 

.^SO'PuS,  now  commonly  called  „1isop,  a Grecian 
author,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  tbc  sixth  century 
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B.  c.«  contemporary  with  Solon  and  PUi&tratua.  He  is 
usually  acknowlodijed  a-s  U»c  inventor  of  those  short  moral 
fiction*  to  which  we  eapocially  appropriate  the  name  of 
fable*.  The  popular  stones  of  him  arc  derived  from  a IJfe, 
^rritten  and  prefixed  to  a collection  of  Fables,  hearing  the 
name  of  yKsop,  by  Maxin\us  FIan\ide*.  a Constai\tinopoUtan 
monk,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteeiitli  century.  This 
cjjntains  a distorte<l  view  of  tlte  few  incidents  in  his  history 
which  can  be  said  to  be  known,  mixed  with  a Ion};  scries  of 
dull  buffooDeiy,  and  improbable  or  impossible  adventures, 
and  represents  i&op  himself  as  a monster  of  |>ersonal  de- 
formity, apparently  for  the  sake  of  contrasting;  his  wit  and 
acuteness  with  hU  bodily  defects.  This  life  is  now  jpven 
up,  by  general  consent,  as  totally  unworthy  of  credit ; yet 
j^sop's  ugliness  is  still  cumraemorate<l  in  almost  cvety 
account  of  him.  although  it  depends  fur  its  acceptation 
solely,  as  we  believe,  on  the  justly-contemned  authority  of 
Planudes,  and  probably  W'as  dc^'iscd  to  attract  readers  by  a 
strong  doso  of  the  maiwellous.  There  is  no  allusion  to 
these  personal  peculiarities  in  any  classical  author,  and 
strong  negative  reasons  have  been  urged  for  believing  that 
none  such  existed.  .Sec  upon  Aisop, 

sulnoincd  to  that  upon  Phalahs. 

Injecting  these  idle  and  vulgar  fictions,  if  we  seek  for 
information  in  elder  writers,  there  is  little  to  be  found  re- 
lating to  the  personal  history  of  iUjiop.  The  place  of  his 
birth,  like  that  of  Homer's,  is  matter  of  quesUon ; Samos, 
Sardis,  Cotimum  in  Phrygia,  and  Mesombria  in  Thrace, 
laying  claim  alike  to  that  iMiiour.  The  early  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  slaveiy,  and  the  names  of  three  of  his  mas- 
ters have  been  prescr%ed:  Dinarchus,  an  Athenian,  in 
whose  service  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  a correet  and  pure 
knowledge  of  Greek;  Xantbus,  a Samian,  who  figures  in 
Planudes  as  a philosopher,  in  order  that  the  capacity  of  the 
slave  may  bo  set  off  by  the  incapacity  of  the  master ; and 
ladmon,  or  Idmon,  another  Samian,  by  whom  he  was 
enfranchised.  He  acquired  a high  reputation  in  Greece  for 
that  species  of  composition  which,  after  him,  was  called 
i&opian,  and,  in  consequence,  was  solicited  by  Croesus  to 
take  up  his  al^e  at  the  Lydian  court.  Here  he  is  said  to 
have  met  Sokm,  and  to  have  rebuked  the  sage  for  his  un- 
couitly  way  of  inculcating  moral  lessons. 

He  Is  said  to  have  visited  Athens  during  the  usurpation 
of  Pisistratus,  and  to  have  composed  the  fable  of  Jupiter  and 
the  Pz\^  for  the  instruction  of  the  citizens  (Pheadrus.  1.  2). 
Being  charged  by  Croesus  with  an  embassy  to  Delphi,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  was  to  distribute  a sum  of  money  to 
every*  Delpliian,  a quarrel  arose  between  him  and  the  oiti- 
sens,  in  consequence  of  which  he  returned  the  money  to  his 
patron,  alleging  that  those  for  whom  it  was  meant  were 
unworthy  of  it  The  disappointed  party,  in  return,  got  up  a 
charge  of  sacrilege,  upon  which  they  put  him  to  dcatli.  A 
pestilence  which  ensued  was  attribute  to  tliis  crime,  and 
in  consequence  they  made  proclamation  at  all  the  public 
assemblies  of  Uie  Grecian  nation,  of  their  willingness  to 
make  compensation  for  .;Csop's  death,  to  any  one  who 
should  appear  to  claim  it.  A grandson  of  his  master 
ladxuon  at  length  claimed  and  rcccivcil  it,  no  person  more 
closclv  oonnecU^  with  tlie  sufferer  having  appeared.  This 
singular  tale  rests  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  and  os  it 
must  have  taken  place,  if  not  within  his  own  knowledge,  at 
least  within  the  memory  of  many  with  whom  he  might  have 
conversed,  wo  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  the  relation. 

The  time  of  AJs^jp's  death  is  uncertain.  Some  place  it 
as  early  os  the  53d  Olympiad,  about  565  u.c.  If,  however, 
there  he  any  truth  in  the  scattered  notices  which  we  have 
corohined,  he  was  at  Athens  during  the  usurpation  of  PUls- 
tratus,  and  met  w*ith  his  death  in  the  service  of  Crtcsus, 
and,  therefore,  before  the  ca}Kure  of  Sardis  and  fall  of  the 
Lydian  kingdom.  Tliis,  according  to  Newton’s  chronology, 
would  fix  his  death  in  the  57th  or  58th  Olympiad,  between 
the  years  550  and  544  b.c.  Tlic  Athenians  erected  a statue 
in  his  honour,  fhim  the  hand  of  the  celebrated  sculptor 
Lysippus. 

There  U abundant  proof  that  fables,  passing  under  the 
name  of  Aisop,  were  current  and  popular  in  Athens  during 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  its  literary  history,  ant*,  not  much 
more  than  a century  after  the  death  of  the  supposed  author. 
The  ‘ drolleries  of  /Ksop’  {.\iffu'irtKa<yeKo7a)  are  mentioned 
by  Aristophanes  in  terms  which  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they 
were  commonly  repeated  at  convivial  parties.  Socrates,  in 
prison,  ‘umed  into  verse  ‘ tbdso  that  be  knew and  Plato, 
who  banishes  the  fictions  of  Homer  from  his  i^al  republic, 


speaks  wiUi  high  praise  of  the  tendency  of  those  of  .^sop. 
Donictrius  Phalereirs  made  a cuUectiuii  of  ,-Esopean  fabler; 
and  we  hear  of  two  mclrical  versions  of  them,  of  still  later 
date,  one  by  an  anonymous  author,  the  other  by  Babrius. 
Phajdrus  published  u collection  of  fables  in  Latin  verssC,  in  the 
tune  of  Tiberius,  the  materials  of  which  he  professes  to  have 
taken  IVom  ^Esop  ; and  it  U not  improbable  that  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  substance  of  the  original  apologue*  may 
there  be  found.  There  ia  another  collection,  written  in 
elegiac  verse,  in  the  fourth  century,  by  Avienus. 

There  is  no  greund  whatever  for  believing  that  the  Greek 
prose  fables,  which  pass  under  tho  name  of  ASsop,  arc  really 
of  hi*  composition,  at  least  that  they  came  from  his  band* 
in  their  present  state.  Those  whkli  arc  substantially  the 
same  with  the  fables  ofPhsdru*.  the  oldest  to  which  we  can 
assign  a certain  date,  may  be  believed,  for  the  reason* 
already  assigned,  to  have  originally  emanated  from  the 
Grecian  author.  The  total  number  of  them  is  about  290  or 
300,  and  they  may  la?  divided  into  two  principal  parcel* ; 
those  published  by  Planudes,  in  number  144,  which  contain 
internal  evidence  (hat,  as  far  os  composition  i*  cuncemed, 
they  are  of  late  date,  and  probably  written  by  Planudes 
liimself ; and  a second  collection,  of  136.  first  published  in 
16IU  by  Ncvclctus  from  manuscripts  at  IleideWrg.  It  is 
to  be  observed  tliat  not  one  of  these  MSS.  contains  the 
fable*  published  by  Planudes  ; and  tliat  the  editor  expresses 
his  lx?lief  that  they  are  the  work  of  different  hand.*.  Some 
be  attributes  to  the  monka,  because  they  contain  alluaions  to 
the  monastic  life ; which  is,  at  least,  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  late  date.  Tbia  edition,  w’hicb  is  a sort  of  corpus 
fabularum,  contains  297  fables  ascribed  to  iEsop,  and  40  of 
the  rheUiriciun  Aphthonius,  who  bved  in  the  third  century ; 
besides  various  metrical  versions  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  eastern  philosopher  and  fabulist  Lukman  i*  sup- 
posed by  many  to  have  Wen  the  same  person  a.*  A^sop.  The 
former,  the  Mohammedan  authorities,  is  made  contem- 
porar)*  with  David  and  Solomon ; but  bis  historj-  is  loo 
unco^in  for  us  to  speculate  upon  it.  It  is,  at  least,  certain 
that  the  same  foble*  are  to  bo  found  current  under  the 
name*  of  each,  and  that  the  correspondence  between  their 
personal  histories,  os  commonly  told,  is  too  close  to  be 
entirely  accidental.  [See  Babrius,  Lokhan.] 

AESTHETICS  (^Esthetik)  is  ffie  designation  given  by 
German  writers  to  a branch  of  philusopUca)  inquiry,  the 
object  of  which  is  a philosophical  theory  of  tho  beautiful,  or, 
more  definitely  expressed,  a philosophy  of  poetry  and  the 
fine  arts,  and  which  has  by  them  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a separate  science.  The  word  /Esthetik  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  verb  ai<r9a»'o^i,  ( 1 feel,  or  I am  sensible,)  and  was 
first  used  as  a scientific  term  by  Alexander  Baumgarten,  a 
disciple  of  Christian  Wolf,  who  in  his  ^Esthetica  (Frankfort, 
1 750*58,  2 vols.  8vo.)  considered  beauty  as  a given  property 
of  objects,  of  which  wo  are  becoming  sensible.  Wc  perceive 
beautv,  says  Baumgarten.  wherever  we  meet  with  perfection 
manifested  in  reality,  and  a thing  is  perfect  if  it  is  adequate 
to  its  notion  : beauty,  accordingly,  is  the  perfectness  of  an 
object  manifested  in  its  appearance.  The  impulse  to  a 
deeper  research  into  the  essence  of  beauty  was  given  by 
Winkelmann,  who,  without  embodying  his  views  in  arcgular 
system,  dcvelopefl  them  chietly  in  reviewing  and  appreciating 
theremainsof  ancient  sculpture.  He  adoptwl  neither  Bauro- 
garten's  * adequateness  of  on  object  to  its  notion,’  nor  the 
sensual  principle  which  had  bWn  proposed  by  Edmund 
Burke  os  the  criterion  of  beauty ; but  considered  the  idetwof 
licauty  os  dwelling  in  the  divine  mind,  ond  as  passing  over 
from  that  source  into  individual  objects.  Kant  denied  the 
possibility  of  a strict  science  of  beauty,  inasmuch  a*  beauty, 
acconling  to  him,  is  nut  a property  of  objects,  but  bas  it* 
origin  in  the  disposition  of  our  mental  faculties.  We  pre- 
suppose, says  he,  that  some  notion  is  contained  in  the  appa- 
rent object,  though  wo  are  unable  abstracUHlIy  to  express 
that  notion;  we  assume  that  a tendency  toward.*  some  pur- 
pose has  presided  over  the  formation  of  the  manifold  variety 
displayed  before  us,  though  we  cannot  precisely  define  that 
purpose, — and  this  supposition  or  assumption  forms  the  basis 
of  our  perception  of  beauty.  Schelling's  view  of  beauty  and 
art  it  IS  difficult  t«»  state  concisely.  His  ‘ System  of  tran- 
scendental idealism'  establishes  the  principle,  that  min<l  and 
nature,  or  conscious  and  unconscious  existence,  are  primarily 
identical ; that  the  laws  discoverable  in  nature  must  accord- 
ingly he  traceable  to  the  laws  of  con-sciousnes*,  whilst,  vice 
versS,  the  laws  of  consciousness  must  admit  ofbeing  recognized 
as  being  likewise  the  laws  of  nature : in  the  ffivine  mind 
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both  exist  in  absolute  identity^.  The  artist  is  to  produce  in  ' 
his  mind  an  intelleotus]  intuition  analo^^us  to  this  identitV) 
and  the  exprrsi'ion  which  he  j^vea  to  the  identity  thus  nr- 
rired  ot  is  the  work  of  art.  Ueauty,  according;  to  Schcliinjf, 
is  that  nianife!>tatiou  of  the  principle  of  art  where  the  infinite 
appears  eoutained  in,  or  represented  by  the  finite,  or  where, 
in  the  very  object,  the  difference  between  the  conscious  and 
the  uncorLsciouH  (mind  and  nature)  is  annulled. 

He^  was  the  first  to  carry  out  this  t«ncir)le  into  a 
compile  system.  With  him,  as  with  Schelling*,  the  beauti- 
ful 13  the  ideal  in  the  form  of  a finite  phenomenon.  The 
first  matiifestution  of  the  beautiful,  therefore,  is  the  lieoutiful 
in  nature  and  history.  This  beauty  in  nature  is  casual, 
trtusient,  and  mixed  with  what  is  mrlv ; a defect  arising- 
fiom  its  beinj'  unconscious.  Tlie  beautiful  in  a conscious  state 
exists  in  the  sensuous  mind  or  fancy.  But  fancy  is  merely 
inward ; it  must  therefore  embody  it*elf,  and  this  embodi- 
ment or  realisation  is  art.  The  various  arts  are  proermteivc 
Jta^,  by  which  the  mind  work.s  itself  free  of  matter ; 
ircnitecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  arc  lhoroug;hly  ma- 
terial arts;  music^  less  so;  and  poetry  is  the  transition  of 
the  mind  to  pure  tliou^ht.  From  this  point  of  view, 
wtbetics  U really  a science  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
beautiful,  of  which  art  is  only  a province. 

'Fhe  above  meagre  definitions  may  serve  to  characterise 
the  points  from  which  some  of  the  princij^l  Germuu 
(^losophers  have  started  in  their  systems  of  esthetics. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  popular  German 
works  oil  wsthetics: — Jean  Paul’s  (F.  Rienter's)  Vorschule 
ier  .^KsfAe/tA,  2d  ed. ; Stutgart,  1813.  Bouterwek’s  .^Ks- 
tketxky  2d  ed. ; Leitfzig,  1815.  Solger’a  Encin:  vitr  Gc*~ 
vber  das  Sc/ume  und  die  Kurut ; Berlin,  1815:  and 
his  Varlesunffi'n  iiber  ^sthetik,  kerausaegrben  von  K.  W.  L, 
Heysc ; Leipzig,  1829.  Hegel’s  ^■Hstketik,  2d  eil.  3 vols., 
Berlin,  1843.  System  dir  jF.sthetik;  Leipzig,  1830. 

Viacber’s  ^i-Uthetik ; Heuth,  1846.  Ruge’a  iVewe  VorschuU 
der  ^EsthetiM  : Halle,  1837. 

.S5STUARY,  a term  sometimes  used  in  geographical 
description,  and  generally  in  the  seiL’*e  of  * a wide  opening 
at  the  mouth  of  a river,  in  which  the  tide  rises  and  falls.’ 
Thus,  the  outlet  of  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool,  that  of  the 
Humber  at  Hull,  and  the  fkilway  Frith,  may  be  culled 
wstuaries.  The  name  has  been  derived  from  a Latin  word, 
iesttis,  wluch  sometimes  signifies  * a violent  motion  of  tlie 
sea- water.* — [See  Bay  and  Goi.r.] 

.ETHER,  or  Ethrii,  a term  derived  from  tlie  Greek, 
and  used  to  signify  a highly  volatile,  penetrating,  and  com- 
bustible fiuid,  several  land.s  of  w’hich  may  be  produced  by 
the  action,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  di^erent  acids  upon 
alcohol  (^snirit  of  wine).  The  ether  which  was  first  known, 
and  whtcQ  is  still  rou^t  largely  prepared,  is  the  sulphuric 
ether,  jirocured  by  distilling  a mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol.  Although  its  name  w'ould  imply  the  presence  of 
sulphur  or  suljdiuric  acid,  yet  it  contains  neither  of  these 
sabstuuces,  ana  therein  differs  from  several  of  the  other 
ethers,  such  as  nitric  etlier,  which  retain  a portion  of  the 
add  employed  in  their  preparation  as  one  of  their  essential 
constituents. 

Till  recently,  hulnburic  ether  was  obtained  by  simply 
disUlling  tt^tber  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  process 
WHS  as  follows: — 16  ounces  of  alcohol  were  placed  in  a 
retort,  and  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  cautiously 
added,  the  mixture  being  at  Uie  same  time  occasionally 
shaken.  A cooled  receiver  having  l>cen  attached  to  the 
Deck  of  the  retort,  the  mixture  contained  in  the  latter  was 
quickly  raised  in  temperature.  The  operation  was  continued 
nil  altout  10  ounces  had  distilled  over,  after  which  an  addi- 
tional 8 ounces  of  alcohol  were  pour^  into  the  retort,  and 
the  heat  continued  till  the  mixture  begun  to  froth,  by  which 
time  about  9 ounces  more  ether  bad  passed  over.  The 
product  of  dUtillation  was  a mixture  of  ether,  alcohol,  and 
water,  and  was  treated  with  )>otash  so  long  as  that  substance 
ffontiniied  to  be  dissolved  by  it.  A dense  liquid  w*a.s  thus 
formed  by  the  solution  of  the  potash  in  the  alcohol  and 
water,  and  upon  which  the  ether  floated.  The  lutter  was 
poor^  into  a retort,  and  about  nine- tenths  of  it  distilled. 

The  new  process  takes  advantage  of  the  fact,  that  whilst 
daring  the  etherification  of  the  alcohol  the  sulphuric  acid 
plays  an  active  part,  yet  when  the  final  stage  is  reached, 
the  acid  remaiiiH  corapwratively  unaltered.  Five  parts  of 
alcohol,  of  at  least  90  per  cent.,  ore  phiced  in  a gloss  or 
leaden  stiU,  and  are  mixed  w'ith  9 parts  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Hie  mixture  is  raised  to  the  boiling-point,  and  kept  at  that 


temperature ; whilst  by  means  of  a bent  tube  pusii^  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  still,  more  alcohol  is  ollowea  to  into 
it  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  ether  escaping  from  it  by 
distillation.  In  short,  for  every  drop  of  ether  which  escapes 
from  the  heated  vessel,  a drop  of  ali-ohol  flows  in  to  take  its 
place,  and  thus  the  same  level  of  liquid  it  kept  up.  It  is 
necessaiy’  that  the  heated  mixture  he  k^t  in  a state  of  brisk 
ebullition,  at  a temperature  about  300^  F.,  and  the  additions 
of  alcohol  be  made  cautiously,  so  as  not  to  lower  tlie  tem- 
perature ; for  should  the  boiling-point  be  reduced  below 
260‘*  F.,  the  alcohol  distils  over  very  nearly  as  pure  as  it 
flows  in.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  alcohol  bo  not  added 
in  sufficient  ouantity,  the  acid  will  soon  preponderate,  and 
the  result  will  he,  that  the  temperature  wiU  rise  to  at  least 
320**  F.,  and  the  alcohol,  instead  of  passing  over  as  ether, 
will  escape  principally  os  olefiant  gas.  (treat  care  most 
therefore  be  taken  that  the  conditions  requisite  to  keep  up  a 
nonnal  temperature  of  aliout  .300*  F.  are  fulfiUed. 

The  ready  passage  of  alcohol  into  ether  appears  at  first 
sight  a more  simple  matter  than  the  recogmis^  theory  will 
allow  us  to  believe.  Both  substaucea  agree  in  so  fiir  as  they 
are  composed  of — 

Carbon  . . (symbol  C),  . . 4 atoms, 

Hydrogen  . is^Tnbol  H),  . 6 atoms, 

Oxygen  . . (symliol  O),  . . 1 atom ; 

and  differ  in  the  alcohol  possessing  over  and  above  these  an 
atom  of  water  (symbol  110)  chemically  combined  with 
them.  This  will  be  more  apparent  when  they  are  repre- 
sented symboUcally : 

Ether,  . . C,H,0, 

Alcohol,  . . . C,H,0.  HO. 

Considering  the  very  great  affinity  whicli  sulphoric  add 
has  for  water,  and  the  fK»wer  which  it  has  of  nmbing  sub- 
stances of  any  water  which  thev  may  contain,  it  was  natural 
to  suppose,  os  the  earlier  chemi.<t.s  did,  that  in  the  proceas  of 
etherification,  the  sulphuric  acid  converted  the  alcohol  into 
ether,  by  direetlg  withdrawing  and  retaining  the  atom 
of  W’ater ; but  although  this  is  one  of  the  final  steps  in  the 
process,  yet  there  are  events  of  prior  occurrence,  which  are 
necessary’  to  a proper  nmlerstanding  of  what  takes  place. 

When  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  are  mixed  in  equal 
weight-*,  raised  to  the  boiling-point,  and  then  cooled,  on  odd 
is  produced,  called  the  sulp^nnie.  If  to  the  cold  solution 
there  be  added  chalk,  a quantity  of  aulphate  of  lime  preetpi 
tatee,  and  on  being  filtered,  a clear  solution  is  ootiined, 
which  on  evaporation  and  cooling  deposits  crystals  of  svl- 
phovinate  of  lime.  From  this  .sulphuric  acid  con  separate 
the  lime,  and  thereby  leave  pure  sulphovinic  acid  in  the 
liquid.  It  is  upon  the  formation,  and  thereafter  the  breaking 
up  of  this  acid,  that  the  modem  theoiy’  of  the  fomuitioa  of 
ether  is  based. 

The  process  consists  of  two  stages  : the  first  is  the  forma- 
tion of  sulphovinic  add,  which  condsls  of  ether,  water,  ond 
sulphuric  acid  chemically  combined,  and  exprc&-*ed  by  the 
formula  C^H.O,  HO,  ilSO, ; and  the  strand  is  the  decom- 
position of  this  substance  into  ether,  C^H,0,  and  hydrated 
sulphuric  acid,  HO,  tlSO,.  These  changes,  so  very  dis- 
similar, occur  ot  almost  precisely  the  same  teinja-rature;  and 
when  steady  ebullition  is  kept  up,  they  happen  nearly 
simultanpou.Hly.  The  alcohol  of  commerce  wnich  is  em- 
ployed contains  w'ater  as  a dilutant,  as  well  ns  that  present 
in  chemical  combination;  ami  during  the  first  stage  of  the 
operation  tliis  water  is  detached,  at  the  same  time  a portion 
of  water  which  accompanies  the  sulphuric  odd  of  commerce 
(HO,  SO,)  is  detochea  also.  There  is  thus  water  in  a free 
state  present  in  the  mixture,  and  os  an  atom  of  ether  ia 
evolved  during  the  second  stage,  and  rises  through  the 
liquid,  it  carries  along  with  it  an  atom  of  water,  although 
I the  ether  and  the  water  thus  pass  over  together  they  are 
I not  chemically  combined. 

I The  old  process  involved  a great  loss  of  both  alcohol  and 
I sulphuric  acid,  either  from  the  temperature  being  too  high 
or  too  low ; but  in  the  new  method,  the  lotss  is  reduced  to  a 
! minimum.  The  latter  has  received  the  name  of  the  con~ 
i tinumis  process,  from  the  same  quantity  of  sulphuric  add 
being,  tneoretically  speaking,  of  service  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

The  crude  ether,  as  thus  obtained,  contains  some  alcohol,  a 
little  acid,  and  Is  much  diluted  by  the  presence  of  water. 
It  is  mix^  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ^taab,  to  neutralise 
the  add,  and  distilled  in  a vapour  both.  (Quicklime,  or 
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chloride  of  celcium,  U then  added,  and  after  digestion  for 
some  dav!>,  the  finid  distillation  ia  performed.  The  prodoct 
ia  sulphuric  ether,  atiJI  containing*,  however,  a minute 
quantity  of  alcohol. 

Kther  w a colourless,  transparent,  limpid  liquid,  of  a 
pungent,  cooling,  and  sweetish  tuste,  and  a ]>enetrating  and 
pleasant  odour;  it  ia  eitremely  eihilaruting,  and  when  its 
vapour  mixed  with  air  is  inhaled  by  the  nostrils,  a remark- 
able kind  of  intoxication  is  produced.  lU  continued  inhala- 
tion renders  a patient  insensible  to  jtnin ; and  this  led  to  ita 
being  extensirely  used  some  years  ago  in  surgical  operations, 
for  which  chloroform  is  now  preferred.  [See  Chloroform 
in  Suppl.y  Ether  is  extremely  volatile,  and  when  jwured 
from  one  vessel  into  another,  a considerable  portion  of  it 
evaporates.  During  evaporation  much  cold  is  produced,  as 
may  be  experienced  by  letting  some  fall  on  the  hand.  T^is 
property  may  be  better  seen  by  dipping  o small  glass  vessel 
containing  water,  and  surrounded  oy  cloth,  rej>eatedlv  into 
ether,  and  allowing  the  ether  to  evajicrate  after  each  im- 
mersion, when  the  water  in  the  gla.ss  will  become  frozen  by 
the  cold  produced.  In  the  open  air,  ether  boils  at  76*  F., 
and  in  a vacuum  at  20'*  WIow  zero;  were  it  not  therefore  for 
the  preaaure  of  the  atmosphere,  ether  would  always  exist  in 
the  gaaeous  state.  Its  specitic  gravity  at  60*  is  0 725,  water 
at  the  same  temperature  being  taken 'as  1*000.  The  density 
of  tile  vaj»our  of  ether  is  to  tlxat  of  atmospheric  air  about  a» 
2*586  is  to  I *000,  con^equently  it  ia  more  than  two  and  a half 
times  hwivier  than  ordinary  air.  Ether  remains  liquid  even 
when  exjxksed  to  a cold  of  58"  below  zero,  or  00*  below  the 
fre«zing-|)oint  of  w’ater.  It  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  w a 
non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  has  a high  refractive  index. 
It  combines  sparingly  with  water,  nine  |>arts  of  the  latter 
being  only  able  to  take  up  one  of  ether,  hut  with  alcohol  it 
unites  in  all  proportions.  Ether  and  ite  vuj*our  are  very 
inflammable;  and  during  combustion,  water  and  carbonic 
acid  are  formed  by  the  union  of  its  cnrlxm  and  hydrogen 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  When  allowed  to  diffuse  in^lf 
through  a iar  containing  oxygen  or  air,  a ga.seou.s  mixture  is 
formi^,  which  explodes  violently  when  an  electric  sjiork  is 
passed  through,  or  a light  is  bnmght  near.  For  this  rciuson, 
great  care  is  taken  in  ine  manufactories  where  ether  is  pre- 
pared on  the  lai^e  scale,  that  no  naked  light  is  brought  into  ' 
the  room  where  the  ether  is  condensed ; and  to  guard  as 
much  as  jxissible  against  accidents,  the  still  is  heated  by 
high-pre.'wure  steam. 

Ether  dissolves  many  of  the  resins,  caoutchouc,  several 
forms  of  extractive  matter,  the  alkaloids,  and  the  fixed  and 
volatile  oils.  It  likewise  takes  up  minute  quantities  of  iodine, 
bromine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  The  two  btter  may  be 
obtained  in  .small  crystals  by  evaporating  down  the  ethereal 
aolutions.  'fhe  solution  of  phosphorus  becomes  luminous 
in  a dark  room  when  (xmred  on  the  hands  or  on  hot  water. 
The  fixed  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  are  insoluble  in  ether, 
but  readily  soluble  m alcohol ; and  upon  this  difference  of 
power  depends  the  process  of  .separating  these  fluids  as 
already  described.  When  ether  is  added  to  a solution  of 
gold  or  platinum  in  an  acid,  the  metals  arc  dissolved  bv  the 
ether,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  is  separated.  'I'hess 
solutions  have  Wu  employed  for  ojaliug  steel  instruments, 
BO  as  to  protect  them  from  rust.  Ether  is  of  great  use  to 
the  analytical  chemist  when  he  is  manipulating  with  many 
of  the  aliove-namcd  ^ubstunces,  as  it  affords  him  a medium 
wherein  these  matters  may  be  obtained  in  a state  of  solution. 
This  rcmjirk  applies  more  particularly  to  the  analy.HW  of  oily 
or  fatty  suhstanccB,  and  to  the  detection  of  the  alkaloids  in 
cases  of  poisoning  63*  them.  Ether  is  al.»o  us<-d  as  a 
medicine — intemuny*,  as  a .'stimulant  and  antbposmodic;  and 
exlemuli}*,  to  prodm;«  cold  by  its  evajairatioii. 

It  hu£  been  already  stilted,  that  the  chemical  composition 
of  ether  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  C,H^O.  Ac- 
cording to  tne  more  recent  views,  ether  is  regaroed  as  a 
compound  of  an  or^nic  radical,  called  ethyie,  C,H^,  and 
oxygea.  This  etht'Ie,  in  all  its  relations,  pfavs  the  p;irt  of 
a metal,  and  the  several  compounds  which  it  forms  |>art  of, 
are  in  all  respects  analogous  to  those  which  ev&ry  meud  can 
in  similar  circumstances  produce.  Besides  lieing  knowui  by 
the  formula  C,H,,  ethyie  ha.H  the  arbitrary'  s^'mbul  of  Ae 
given  to  it ; Ki  tnat  ihi  oxide,  ether,  is  repre.>*ented  b\’  the 
sy*mbol  AeO.  The  latter  corresponds  to  the  oxide  of  a 
metal,  by  exhibiting  the  characters  of  a base  and  neutralis- 
ing acid^  although  it  cannot  directly  combine  W'ith  them, 
uor  produce  coro{>ouads  subject  to  the  laws  of  double  decom- 
poeition,  like  salts  of  inorganic  bases.  These  salts  are  gene- 


I rally  fragrant  aromatic  ethers,  some  of  which  are  liqoia 
at  ordinary*  temperatures,  and  others  solid.  The  following 
table  contains  the  best  known  ethyie  compounds: — 

Ethyie,  C,H,. 

Oxide  of  Ethyie,  or  Ethery  . . 

Hydrated  Oxide  of  Ethyie,  or  AlcoHoly  C4H,0,  HO. 

Chloride  of  Ethyie,  or  Chloric  A'tW,  C4fi4CI. 

Nitrate  of  the  Oxide  of  Ether,  or 
nitric  Ether.  ....  C4ll,0,  NO,. 

Acetate  of  the  Oxide  of  Ether,  or  Aoetic 
Ethery C4ll,0,  €411,0^ 

Ethyie,  the  radical  of  the  series,  may  he  obtained  by  act* 

ing  on  iodide  of  ethyie  with  zinc.  It  is  of  interest  as  the 
starting-point  of  the  above  class  of  substances,  hut  is  noA 
put  to  any  practical  use. 

Chloric  ether  is  prepared  by  distilbng  a mixture  of  strov 
hydrochloric  acid  (HCI)  (timriatic  acid)  and  alcohol.  A 
is  a colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  odour  and  taste. 
Its  sj»ecitic  gravity  is  0*874,  and  it  boils  at  62®  F.  When 
treated  with  hydroe^ulphuret  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  it 
yields  a substance  willed  mrreaptan  (C^II^S,  liS),  which  is 
analogous  to  alcohol,  with  all  its  oxygen  replaced  by  sulphur. 
There  is  a bromide  of  ethyie  or  bromic  etner,  C.ft,Br,  and 
an  iodide  of  ethyie  or  iodic  ether,  C4H,I;  both  of  which 
are  used  in  chemical  reisearch. 

Nitric  ether  is  jirocured  when  2 ports  of  alcohol  and  1 part 
of  nitric  acid  are  distilled,  with  the  addition  of  a few  grains 
of  urea.  The  dirtilleil  liquid  contains  water,  akobul,  and 
nitric  ether.  The  latter  is  a dense  oily  substance,  verv 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water,  has  on  ogreeabila 
odour,  and  a sweet  taivte.  This  ether  is  quite  colourless, 
ha.s  a sn^ific  grovitv  of  1*112,  boils  at  186°  F.,  and  bums 
with  a bright  white  ilume. 

Acetic  ether  is  prepared  by  distilling  6 parts  of  aloohtd, 
16  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  10  of  either  acetate  of  soda  or 
acetate  ol  iHita>h.  Tlie  product  is  rectified  over  caustie 
lime  and  chloride  of  calcium.  Acetic  ether  is  a colourless 
fluid,  with  a mo^t  pleasant  odour,  and  is  very  combustibls. 
Its  specific  gravity  i.s  0*80,  and  it  boils  at  165*  F.  When 
acted  on  by  alkalies,  it  is  decomposed,  forming  an  acetate 
and  sl(*ohoI. 

Besides  the  ethers  referred  to,  there  are  a muhitode  of 
others  of  less  common  occurrence,  but  many  of  which  serve 
a purpose  in  the  economy  of  nature.  When  wood  is  di^ 
tilled  m covered  vessel.^,  a spirit  is  obtained  which,  on  dis- 
tiriation  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  an  ether  called  v>ood 
ether,  or  methylic  ether.  From  potatoes  a spirit  U obtained 
which,  on  distillation  with  sulphuric  aciu,  gives  potakt 
ether,  or  aroylic  ether.  When  this  ether  is  combiner  writh 
acetic  acid,  a new  ether  is  fbnned,  having  the  very  flavour 
which  is  given  off  by  jargonelle  peare,  and  is  henm  sold  hy 
druggists,  and  used  by  confectioners,  under  the  name  of 
jargonelle-pear  essence,  although  this  fruit  is  not  at  all  used 
in  the  preparation  of  the  ether.  An  acid  called  hutyrroy 
present  in  rancid  butter,  gives,  on  distillation  with  ordinary 
ether,  a new  ether,  with  a flavour  in  all  respects  resembling 
that  of  pine-apples,  and  accordingly  it  has  been  christenra 
pinc-ap^  cssaiee.  The  flavour  which  accompanies  the 
more  esteemed  wines  and  brandies,  owes  its  existence  to  one 
or  more  etherial  compound.^  being  present ; and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  shortly  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  for  the  wine* 
manufacturer  to  impart  to  what  arc  now  called  inferior 
wines  that  peculiar  Viuquet,  w’bich  is  so  much  esteemed  in 
the  older  and  richer  ones. 

A5TH10PIA.  [Sec  Ethiopia.] 

/KTHU'SA  is  a genus  belonging  to  the  natun)  order 
Umbcllifeno.  which  includes  among  its  species  one  of  tho 
most  poisonous  plants  known  in  Eur^.  As  many  fat^ 
accidents  have  occurred  from  the  incautious  use  of  its  leaves, 
we  shall  give  a minute  description  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  our  readers  to  recognise  it  with  certainty. 

^Ethuia  Cynapium  is  a little  annual  plant,  round  oom* 
monlv  in  gardens  and  fields,  resembling  the  ComiDon 
Parsfey  so  much,  that  it  has  acouired  the  vulgar  name  of 
Fool's  Parsley.  From  a taper  whitish  root  wises  an  ereet 
branchy  stem,  about  a foot  high,  generally  stained  with 
purple  near  the  ground.  This  is  covered  by  finoly  cut 
shinim;  leaves  of  a deep  green,  much  resembling  those  of 
Garden  Parsley,  from  which  they  are  known  thus : in  the 
true  Parsley,  the  leaves  are  twice  pinnated  or  divided,  and 
the  leaflets  are  broad,  and  cut  into  three  wed^thaped 
toothed  lobes ; in  the  Viol's  Parsley,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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katot  are  thriea  pinnated,  and  the  IcafleU  are  narrow, 
iharper,  and  jairgM ; hcai<lea  which,  the  loivos  of  Fool's 
Pars!  ley  have  a dt^aifreeablo  nausooua  smell,  in^toad  of  the 
6ne  aromatic  odour  of  Common  Parsley.  When  in  llower. 
ifithusa  has  ita  principal  utnbols  destitute  of  involuera,  while 
the  partial  umbels  aie  furnished  with  an  involucrum.  con* 
sutinK  of  ftmr  or  tl>'o  narrow,  sharp  leaves,  han^n^ 
down  from  one  »uie  onl^  of  the  common  stalk ; this  last 
circumstance  will  distinguish  it  when  in  tlower,  not  only 
from  parsley,  but  from  all  other  British  umbelliferous 
plants. 


Many  dangerous  accidents  have  occurred  from  mistaking 
this  piwt  for  parsley.  In  one  case,  a person,  who  bad 
aaten  with  salad,  died  in  little  less  than  an  hour ; and  in 
another  instance  ou  record,  the  patient,  although  the  sto* 
Bach  was  emptied  at  a very  early  period,  sank  gradually, 
sod  died  at  the  end  of  a few  days.  The  symptoms  attendant 
upon  poisoning  by  ..Bthusa  arc,  swimming  of  the  head, 
Dauaea,  cold  pmpiratiuD,  and  chilliness  at  the  extremities. 
To  eountermet  its  effects,  emetics  are  rocomroendod,  and  the 
inuDediatc  use  of  weak  vegetable  acids,  such  as  lemon*juico, 
vinegar,  or  sour  wine. 

.<STNA,  a celebrated  burning  mountain,  or  volcano,  in 
Sicily;  it  ia  situated  in  the  nortli-eaatern  part  of  the  island, 
close  to  the  sea-coaat,  between  the  towns  of  Taormina  and 
Catania,  distant  from  one  another  twenty-five  English 
tniUk,  and  is  encircled  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  by  the 
rivers  Alcantara  and  Simeto.  It  was  ceiled  by  the  Arabs, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  island.  Jtibel  en  nar,  nr  ' Mountain 
of  Fire:’  the  modem  Sicilians  call  it  Mongibello.  which  is 
evidently  derived  from  tlie  Italian  Mordfi  and  the  Arabic 
JUe/.  both  sif^ni^ing  mountain.  The  division  of  Sidly  in 
which  .ifitna  is  situated  is  called  Val  Demone,  in  allusion  to 
the  popular  notiem  that  the  mountain  fires  issue  from  the 
region  of  demons.  It  U the  greatest  volcano  in  southern 
Europe,  and  uffonls  not  onlv  a moat  instructive  field  for 
studying  that  remarkable  class  of  gMlogical  phenomena, 
but  exhibits  some  of  Ute  most  sinking  instances  of  the 
later  revolutions  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  under* 
feone,  previoua  to  the  liistorirul  era:  as  well  as  of  thoao 
changes  which  arc  in  a constant  state  of  progress,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  on  every  part  of  tlie  earth's  sor- 
foee.  To  convey  a just  idea  of  the  structure  of  this  re* 
Barkable  moontain,  it  is  necessary  to  beinn  with  a brief 
ikateh  of  the  geological  formation  of  tho  adjoining  country. 
Sidlj,  and  especially  .£tna,  has  been  described  br  man^ 
■atoimU.*ts;  but  our  informatimi  is  derived  chieny  from 
Lj^’s  PrineipU*  of  Ccotoftjf — a stnndard  work,  which 


coctaiiu  comprehen.<dve  general  views  respecting  this 
Toli‘aiu>. 

The  Valdi  Noto,  or  suutliem  division  of  Sicily,  is  com- 
posed of  a series  of  strata,  belonging  to  what  geologists  teim 
tho  ttriiary  period ; that  is,  such  as  have  been  deposited 
while  sotiio  of  the  species  uf  aniinaU  now  found  in  our  seas 
Were  inexistence;  all  the  animal  remains  occurring  in  tlie 
strata  that  lie  under  the  tertiary  rocks  belong  to  species 
of  which  there  are  now  no  living  analogues.  These  strata 
in  Sicily  arc  associated  with  lav  as  and  c)thur  vulcanic  pro* 
ducts,  but  tliese  last  are  not  visibly  connected  with  any 
source,  as  no  vulcanic  vent  exists  in  any  part  uf  Ute  Vol  di 
Noto.  The  uppennost  of  the  strata  consist  of  limestone, 
fill!  of  shells,  tneir  united  thickness  being  sometimes  as 
much  as  800  feet : beneath  these  comes  a slaty  sandy  lime- 
stone with  pebbles  of  limestone,  then  u blue  marl  containing 
numerous  shells,  called  in  Sicily  Crela, — under  that,  a white 
laminated  marl,  and  lowest  of  all,  that  is  to  say,  the  lowest 
lUscoverable,  a blue  clay  containing  much  gy|>suin.  sulphur, 
and  sulphate  of  stnmtian,  all  of  them  often  in  beautiful  erv's* 
ials.  The  great  limestone  deposit  is  found  at  a considerable 
elevation  in  the  very  centre  oi  the  island;  for  the  summit  of 
the  hill  of  Castro  Giovanni.  3000  feet  aliovc  the  level  of  the 
sea.  is  composed  of  it.  All  the  strata,  except  the  lowest, 
abound  in  snells,  and,  what  is  truly  remarkable,  these  shells, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  can  be  Identified  with  s]iecie8  now 
living  in  the  adjoining  sea.  Thus,a.s  we  find  shells  im- 
bedded in  the  solid  n>ck,  at  a height  of  3000  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  belonging  to  species  inhabiting  that  sea  at 
this  moment,  it  follows,  that  those  ports  of  Sicily  must  have 
been  raised  from  the  deep  to  that  great  elevation  after 
(he  timu  when  the  Mediterranean  became  inhabited  by 
many  of  the  same  speeies  of  animals  as  those  nuw  living 
in  it.  During  the  time  that  these  strata  wsro  in  tho 
course  of  being  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  tho  sea,  there 
must  have  b^n  considerable  volcanic  activity  in  Uio 
tame  regvm,  for  layer*  of  hard  compact  lava,  and  of  that 
mixture  of  a.shcs  and  limestone  called  bv  the  Itahans  tufo 
and  poperino,  are  inlerp***^!  Iwlaecn  the  cah'arcoua  and 
clay  strata:  and  after  tho  whole  series  had  been  consolidated, 
the  raa»s  must  have  l>een  violently  rent  asunder,  for  tliere 
are  cracks  that  traverse  all  the  beits,  and  these  are  filled 
witli  hanl  lavas,  presenting  those  appearances  called  dyket 
by  geologists.  That  these  strata  were  deposited  graduuly, 
and  that  long  intervals  occurred  between  the  volcanic  erup* 
tinns,  is  proved  bv  the  foll«>wing  remarkable  fact.  In  the 
ncighbtmrhjxHl  of V'l/.rini,  which  is  twentv  -five  miles  in  the 
Interior  of  tho  island,  Mr.  Lycll  obsencii  a lied  of  oysters, 
identifiable  with  our  common  eatable  species,  no  les.s  than 
twenty  feet  in  thickness,  resting  on  a current  of  lava,  and 
covered  by  a second  ma.ss  of  lava  and  peperlno. 

The  Val  di  Noto  is  separated  from  the  Val  Demone  and 
the  region  of  iEtna  by  the  extensive  plain  of  Catania,  which 
is  watered  by  the  Simeto  and  its  tributary  streams.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  plain,  as  we  approach  /Etna,  we  discover 
a I'lW  lino  of  hills,  which  are  composed  of  the  irferior  clay 
stratum  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  and  the  same  argillaceous 
formation  may  be  traced  round  the  bo.se  of  the  mountain  on 
the  south  and  cast,  the  strata  dipping  in  various  directions, 
sometimes  totrardo  the  mountain,  so  that,  in  their  prolonga- 
tion, they  would  lie  under  the  volcano.  Tlvese  »u1>/Etnoah 
strata  do  not  rise  in  any  part  to  a greater  clevatiun  than  1000 
feet  above  the  sea.  and  are  usually  much  lower:  in  some 
plar-es  they  are  300  feet  thick  without  any  mixture  of  vol- 
canic matter ; in  other*,  as  in  tl»e  vicinity  of  Catania,  they 
are  compusoil  of  volcanic  tufo.  tliinly  laminated,  and  form 
there  a steep  inland  cliff  from  600  to  800  feet  liigh.  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a low  flat,  composed  of  recent  lava  vol- 
canic sand.  The  sea-clitfs,  northward  of  Catania,  arc 
formed  of  the  same  sub-/Etnean  marine  strata,  as  are  the 
rocky  islands  lying  off  this  coast,  tho  Faragliuni,  the  cole- 
brat^  Cyckmoan  islands,  hurled  by  Polyphemus  against 
Ulys.se*  and  his  crew.  The  li^est  of  tliase  is  1100  yards 
from  the  land,  about  300  in  circumference,  and  200  in 
height. 

The  summit  and  northeru  sides  are  formed  of  a mass 
of  stratified  marl,  the  laminse  of  which  are  occasionally 
subdivided  by  thin  arenaceous  layers.  These  strata  rest  on 
a mass  of  lava,  in  regular  basaltic  columns,  like  the  GianVs 
Cau.iewny  in  Ireland,  or  FingaPs  Cave  in  Staifa.  This  lava 
appears  to  have  heaved  up  the  stratified  marly  clay,  for  it 
is  contorted  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  and  is  in 
some  placea  hardened  by  the  actiCT  of  b^t.  These 
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island^  therefore^  have  uot  been  formed,  as  has  been ' 
sometimes  suppose,  by  a stream  of  lava  from  iEtna,  for 
the  lava  of  the  islands  underlies  a atratum  which  underlies 
the  volcano. 

Such,  therefore,  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  firoin  out  of  wliich 
the  stupendous  volcano  has  arisen.  Whether  it  has  been 
formed  by  successive  eruptions  subsequently  to  the  elevation 
of  Sicily  above  the  le\'el  of  the  sea,  the  obsen*atwns  hitherto 
mode  cio  not  enable  us  to  decide ; it  is  more  probable  that  it 
was  partly  formed  prior  to  that  elevation,  and  rose  at  the 
same  time ; and  it  may  have  projected  as  a cone  from  the  sur* 
face  of  the  water,  vomiting  forth  volcanic  matter,  as  Strom- 
boli  now  docs.  But  this  will  be  belter  understood  when  we 
have  described  the  structure  of  the  volcano  as  it  now  pre- 
sents itself,  and  have  given  an  account  of  some  of  the  roost 
remarkable  eruptions. 


[Plan  of  £taA.  fron  Captoio  Smjlh’i  sunvy.] 

The  base  of  J^tnn  covers  nu  area  of  nearly  ninety  milea 
in  circumference;  and,  according  to  the  measurement  of 
Captain  Smyth,  the  l^hest  point  is  10,874  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Owing  to  this  great  elevation,  the  higher 
partsof  the  mountain  have  a climate  almost  as  different  from 
the  valleys  at  its  foot,  as  are  the  polar  from  the  equatorial 
regions ; and  from  this  cause,  toother  with  the  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  there  ore  three  great  natural  divisions 
or  zones  in  the  mountain,  the  fertile,  the  woody,  and  the 
desert.  Hie  lowest  is  called  the  Parie  Piemoniese,  merely 
expressing  tlmt  it  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain : it  is  a 
beautiful,  rich,  and  populous  country,  covered  with  luxuriant 
fields  of  corn,  vines,  and  fhiit  trues.  Tho  limit  cannot  be 
very  well  defined,  as  it  insensibly  blends  vsith  the  next,  the 
Rfigione  Selvraa,  or  the  woody,  which  is  covered  by  im- 
mense forests  of  chestnuts,  oaks,  beeches,  and  pines,  forming  a 
zone  six  or  seven  miles  in  widtli,  the  superior  limit  being  about 
TtSOO  feet  above  the  sea.  The  third  and  highest  region,  called 
the  Porfe  Scoperto,  the  bare  or  desert,  rises  nearly  4600  feet 
higher.  About  1100  feet  from  the  summit  there  is  an  irre- 
gular  plain,  which,  when  Sir  W.  Hamilton  visited  it.  about 
eighty  years  ago,  was  estimated  to  be  nine  miles  in  circum- 
ference,* and  from  this  plain  rises  the  steep  terminating  cone, 
at  the  summit  of  which  is  the  great  crater  or  opening,  con- 
tinually throwing  out  sulphureous  vapours.  Tho  dimensions 
of  the  crater  have  been  very  variously  stated  by  different  tra- 
vellnrs,  the  circumference  from  two  and  a half  to  four  miles, 
and  tho  depth  from  600  to  800  feet ; but  the  height  of  the  cone, 
tho  diameter  of  the  crater  and  its  depth,  are  liable  to  con- 
stant change  from  the  eruptions.  The  cone  has  more  than 
once  fallen  in  and  been  reproduced:  in  the  year  1444  it  was 


320  feet  high,  and  fell  in  after  the  eartbouake  of  1537.  In 
1693,  when  a violent  earthquake  shook  the  whole  of  SicQy 
and  killed  60,000  persons,  the  cone  lost  so  much  of  ita 
height,  that  it  could  not  be  seen  from  several  places  in  Val 
Domonc,  whore  it  was  before  visible.  Although,  taken  as 
a whole,  i^tna  forms  a cone  which  is  in  general  of  a very 
symmetrical  form,  when  examined  in  detail  it  is  found  to  be 
studded  on  its  tianks,  and  particularly  in  tho  woody  region, 
with  numerous  minor  cones ; small  when  compared  with  tho 
great  mass,  but  of  a magnitude  that  would  make  them  rank 
as  mountains,  if  detach^  One  of  the  largest,  called  Monte 
Minardo,  near  Bronte,  is  upwards  of  700  feet  in  height,  and 
the  Monti  Rossi  near  Nioolosi  are  450  feet  high,  and  have  a 
base  of  two  miles  hi  circumference,  although  ranked  among 
the  cones  of  the  second  magnitude.  There  arc  about  eighty 
of  these  considerable  cones,  and  they  have  all  been  produced 
by  lateral  eruptions  of  lava  and  ashes.  By  subsequent  erup- 
tions a cone  is  often  surrounded  by  a lava  stream  or  by 
ashes,  and  thus  its  height  is  diminished : a repetition  of  the 
process  often  causes  its  entire  disap^arance  under  the  ac- 
cumulates! mass  of  now  ejections.  The  sections  exposed  to 
view  in  many  parts  of  the  mountain  show  that  tlic  greater 
part  of  it  has  b^n  formed  in  thU  way.  The  eastern  side  is 
broken  by  a deep  valley  of  colossal  dimensions,  called  the  Val 
di  This  is  a vast  amphitheatre  four  or  five  miles  in  dia- 
meter, surrounded  by  vertical  precipices,  var)'ing  from  1000 
to  3000  feet  in  height,  and  which,  taken  in  connexion  witli 
other  valleys  that  lead  into  it  and  each  other,  descends  from 
near  the  summit  to  the  confines  of  the  fertile  region,  and 
exhibits  a great  part  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  moun- 
tain, to  the  depth  of  from  4000  to  5UU0  feet.  In  these  aec- 
tions  arc  seen  layers  of  tufo  intcrslratified  with  lava,  and, 
towards  the  summit,  these  layers  are  broken  up  by  fresh 
eruptions  of  lava  from  below,  and  arc  disturbed  by  the  suc- 
cessive intrusion  oflateral  cuiies.  Wc  also  see  in  the  Val  di 
Hove  tho  beds  of  lava  traversed  in  all  directions  by  enormous 
dykes:  they  project  from  the  precipices,  towering  vertically 
to  a great  height,  and  varying  from  two  to  twenty  |eet  in 
bre:tdth.  The  Val  di  Bove  forms  one  of  the  grandest  fea- 
tures of  the  sublime  scenery  of  i4^tna.  It  is  thus  described 
by  Sir  C.  Lyell:  ‘The  great  plain  which  is  inclosed  by  the 
magnificent  circle  of  precipitou.s  rocks  has  been  deluged  by 
repeated  streams  of  lava,  and  although  it  appears  almoat 
level  when  viewed  from  a distance,  it  is,  in  fact,  more  uneven 
than  tbe  surface  of  the  most  tempestuous  sea.  The  face  of 
the  precipices  is  broken  in  tho  most  picturesque  manner  by 
the  vertical  walls  of  la\'a  which  traverse  them.  These 
masses  usually  stand  out  in  relief,  are  exceedingly  diversified 
in  form,  and  often  of  immense  altitude.  In  the  outtimn, 
their  black  outline  may  often  be  seen  relieved  by  clouds  of 
fleecy  vapour  which  settle  behind  them,  and  do  not  dispeno 
until  mid-day,  continuing  to  fill  the  valley  while  the  sun  is 
shining  on  every  other  part  of  Sicily,  and  on  the  higher  re- 
gions of  A^tna.  An  unusual  silence  prevails,  for  there  are 
no  torrents  dashing  from  the  rocks,  nor  any  movement  of 
running  water  in  this  valley,  such  as  may  almost  invariably 
be  hea^  in  roountiunous  regions.  Every  drop  of  water  that 
falls  friim  tbe  heavens,  or  flows  from  the  melting  snow  and 
ice,  is  instantly  absorbed  by  the  porous  lava ; and  such  is 
the  dearth  of  springs,  that  the  herdsman  is  obliged  to  supply 
his  flocks  during  the  hot  season  from  masses  of  snow  laid 
up  in  hollows  of  the  mountain  during  winter.  The  strips  of 
green  horbogo  and  forest  land,  whi^  have  here  and  there 
escaped  the  burning  lavas,  ser>'e.  contrast,  to  heighten 
the  desolation  of  the  scene.  When  I visited  the  valley,  nine 
years  after  the  eruption  of  1819, 1 saw  hundreds  of  trees, 
or  rather  the  white  skeletons  of  trees,  on  the  borders  of  the 
black  lava,  the  trunks  and  branches  being  all  leafless,  and 
deprived  of  their  bark,  by  tho  scorching  heat  emitted  from 
the  melted  rock.’  This  vast  cavity  in  the  mountain  has 
none  of  the  characters  of  a crater,  but  has  probably  been 
produced  by  a combination  of  different  causes : b)'  great 
subsidences,  by  lateral  explosions,  and  by  the  great  floods  by 
which,  even  in  historical  times,  it  has  been  known  to  have 
been  devastated,  when  a fiery  torrent  of  lava  had  suddenly 
overflowed  a great  depth  of  snow  in  winter.  The  pheno- 
mena of  the  Val  di  Bove.  as  well  as  the  position  of  tbe 
sub-wEtnean  strata,  are  quite  at  variance  with  Von  Buch's 
theory  of  the  elevation  of  volcanoes  from  craters  of  deva^ 
tion ; a theory  which,  like  another  of  that  celebrated  geo- 
logist, has  not  stood  the  test  of  rigid  examination,  and 
which  htis  been  too  hastily  adopted  by  many  eminent 
naturalists,  from  tho  faith  we  are  naturally  inclined  to 
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repose  in  an  authority,  which  we  know  to  be  entitled  to  ! 
gr^  re{>pect.  ' 

The  records  of  history  supply  no  materials  from  which  we 
ran  a/nve  at  any  knowledge  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
mountain,  for  the  additions  to  it  fn>m  the  accumulated  pro-  , 
luce  of  all  the  eruptions  that  have  taken  plact?  within  the 
period  of  history,  great  os  the)  are,  become  quite  insignifi- 
rant  when  contrasted  with  the  entire  mass  of  the  volcano 
But  if  wc  compare  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  that 
comparatively  thin  covering  began  to  be  furmed,  with  that 
which  must  have  been  required  to  produce,  by  a similar  pro- 
cess, the  remaining  part,  wc  sliall  form  the  most  cxoJuhI 
nobons  of  its  remote  antiquity.  We  Iwve  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  altitude  of  ..Etna  has  materially  varied 
within  the  last  2000  years.  Of  the  eighty  most  conspicuous 
lateral  cores  not  one  of  the  Urue.-t  has  l>een  pnduce<I  within 
the  pen>)d  of  authentic  hisinry.  Every  erupUim  does  not 
produce  a lateral  cone,  for  ono  in  three  takes  place  from  the 
crater  at  the  summit:  also  when  an  opening  is  made  in  the 
tlanks.  a cone  is  nut  always  pfKluced,  and  many  eruptions 
iQUst  have  taken  place  from  the  sides,  besklcs  those  which 
raised  the  eighty  cones  above  mentioned.  We  know,  also, 
that  there  have  been  great  inler\al>  of  rest  lietwccn  the 
eruptions,  almost  a century  in  some  instances;  so  that, 
acc->rding  to  all  pr.ibabilily,  we  must  date  the  origin  of  the 
earliest  Of  these  cones,  some  themsand  years  prior  to  the  his- 
torical era.  But  we  may  reasonably  carry  our  views  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  volcano  much  bcyimd  even  that  remote  dale. 
If  we  were  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  cones  as  well  xs 
the  entire  matter  which  has  been  ejected  from  them  and 
firr-m  the  highest  crater  dunng  the  jHiriod  of  their  gMw  th,  wc 
ihould  cut  off  several  miles  of  the  diameter  of  Ainu  at  its 
base,  and  diminish  its  elevation  by  some  ItundrtKl  feetj  but 
we  should  still  leave  a mountain  more  lolly  than  any  other 
in  Sicily.  Thul  stupendous  mass  of  volcanic  matter  roust 
have  been  cJccIckI  subsequently  to  the  formation  of  stratified 
rocks  containing  the  remains  of  animals  iduntiliahle  witli 
those  now  living  in  tlv'  adjoining  seas ; rucks,  be  it  remem- 
bered, among  tlie  most  recent  of  tlie  whole  M;ries  of  strata  of 
which  the  <TUst  of  the  earth  is  compfxsed. 

Th^re  ore  not  more  than  slxty-two  eruptions  recorded  in 
history,  fn>m  the  earliest  to  the  present  times.  Of  these, 
ten  bnppened  before  the  Christian  era,  twelve  in  the  ric'tt 
fifteen  hundred  years,  seventeen  during  the  sixteenth  and 
<<Tenteenth  centuries,  and  twenty-three  from  that  time  to 
the  present ; the  most  recent  having  taken  place  in  August 
1S52.  The  roo?t  remarkable  would  alone  lie  noticed,  and  it 
w probable  that  many  occurred  in  the  second  perio<l  of  w Inch 
we  have  no  record  ; although  a cessation  for  the  whole  period 
of  fifteen  hundred  years  would  be  in  no  degree  at  variance 
with  the  history  of  other  and  neighbouring  volcanoes,  for 
the  island  of  Ischia  enjoyeil  an  interval  of  repose  from  the 
dcraatation  ofiU:  intornaf  Art's  for  seventeen  ccnturie.s.  Uio- 
doru:>  Siculus  (lib.  v.  c.  2.)  speaks  of  old  eruptions  of  Atiia, 
Mid  to  have  taken  place  long  befort*  tlie  Tmjan  w ar,  and  to 
have  occasioned  the  emigration  of  the  Sicani.  the  earlic.st  in- 
hahitanu  of  the  island,  who  were  afterw  ards  replaced  by  the 
Siculi  from  Italy.  An  eruption  is  recorded  to  have  i-ccurred 
m the  time  of  Pythagoras,  who  is  believed  to  have  ihed  4'J6  ’ 
B.C.  Another  look  place  >175  H.C.,  and  it  is  to  this  eruption 
that  Aschylus  and  Pindar  roost  probably  allude,  the  one  iu 
bis  play  of  Prometheus,  the  other  iu  the  following  passage 
of  his  first  Pythian  o<le. — It  was  a inK»tieal  fiction  or  u |>opu- 
Ixr  superstition  that  the  great  giant  Typhos  was  buried 
beneath  Sicily,  and,  according  to  Pindar,  the  outstn^Uheil 
TDonster  spread  as  far  as  the  volcanic  regions  about  ('iima 
tsd  Naples. 

* TTic  sea-girt  heights  above  Cunia,  and  Sicily  too,  press 
opnn  his  shaggy  breast : and  the  pillar  of  heaven,  snowy 
Atna,  the  perennial  nurse  of  sharp  pinching  snow,  holds  him 
&st.  Fnnn  the  ret'csses  of  /Etna  are  vomited  forth  the 
purest  streams  of  fire,  iratneasurable  in  extent.  By  day  the 
fierv  current  pours  forth  a burning  torrent  of  smoke,  but  by 
mgKf,  the  red  tlamc,  roiling  along  mxsses  of  rock,  plunges 
them  with  loud  crxsh  into  the  surface  of  the  sea.  That 
monster  sends  up  such  horrid  streams  of  Hephsstus 
(Vulcan) — a sight  wonderful  to  look  on  ; wonderflil,  too,  to 
hear  of  from  those  who  have  seen  it.* 

An  eruption  is  mentioned  by  Tltucydides  425  b.c.,  which 
did  some  damage  to  the  lands  of  Catana.  xs  Catania  was 
then  Called  : and  he  adds,  that  this  was  the  third  eruption  of 
lava  on  rccortl  since  the  Greeks  had  been  settled  in  Sicily. 
Dioftonis  Simius  (lib.  xiv.)  mentions  an  eruption  396  b.c. 


which  stopped  the  Cartha^ian  armv  in  their  march  from 
Medina  to  Syracuse,  and  obliged  them  to  go  round  the 
whole  ba&e  of  the  mountain  in  onler  to  reach  C'utajiia.  This 
stream  of  lava  may  be  seen  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain near  Giarrc,  extending  over  a breiadlh  of  more  than  two 
miles,  and  having  u length  of  twenty-four  from  tho  summit 
of  the  mountain  to  its  final  termination  in  the  sea.  There 
are  similar  notices  of  later  eruptions  which  wc  do  not  think 
it  necixssary  to  (larticularize : for  a mere  list  of  tlales  would 
afford  no  interest  to  the  gctieral  reader,  and  there  is  such  a 
similarity  in  the  phenomena,  varying  only  in  intensity,  that 
it  would  be  tedious  and  uuproQlnblc  to  give  a di'serqttion  of 
the  se*  eral  in.sUinces  of  acuvily  in  the  vuUano.  ^\e  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a notice  of  mudc  of  the  must  remurk- 
ablc  eruplioiis  of  whk-U  dctaile<l  accimiits  have  lieen  pre- 
hcrve'h  In  1537,  after  violent  rains  and  great  devastations 
oor-asioned  by  the  llo<..diiig  of  the  river  Siiucto,  Atna  was 
rent  in  several  place*,  and  fi\  m the  openings  there  pourixl 
forth  deluges  of  liquid  la\u.  They  directed  their  course 
t*)ward»  the  monxHtery  of  St.  Nichi  las  d Arctix  destroyed  the 
gardens  and  vineyunls,  and  proceeding  towards  Sicolosi 
burnt  two  \iltagea  and  destroyed  most  of  the  inhabitants. 
When  the  eoollagruli«jn  cea^,  the  sunmnl  of  the  moun- 
tain sunk  in  with  a terrific  noise.  Tlioe  agitaii«  ns  of  the 
mountaiti  continued  throughout  the  whole  year,  'llie  smoke, 
noise,  and  shocks  of  earthquakes  affected  tlie  whole  island. 
In  IC69  an  cartiiquake  bud  levelled  to  the  grovmd  all  the 
houses  in  Ntcolt^i.  a town  situated  near  the  lower  margin 
of  the  woody  region.  alKiut  twenty  miles  from  the  summit  of 
/Etnx  and  ten  from  the  sea  at  ( atania.  Two  gulfs  then 
opened  near  that  town  from  whence  sand  imd  scoria?  were 
thrown  up  to  such  an  amount,  that,  in  the  course  oi  lliree 
four  mouths,  the  double  cone  wo  have  mentioned  in  a pre- 
vious iiart  of  this  article,  callwl  Monti  Rossi,  was  formed. 
It  IS  ulsjut  450  feet  high,  and  two  nules  in  circumterencc. 

In  tlie  plain  of  S.  luo.  a fissure  ?ix  feet  broad  ami  of  un- 
known depth  opened  with  a loud  crash,  and  ran  in  a some- 
what tortuous  course  to  within  a mile  of  the  summit  of  Atiia, 
traversing  a length  of  twelve  miles,  and  eniitiing  a moat 
vivid  light.  Five  mher  parallel  fissures  of  considerable  length 
opened  one  after  the  other,  and  M-ni  torth  Miiokc  and  bel- 
lowing souiuK  which  wert?  heard  at  the  di-tatice  of  forty- 
miles.  The  light  emitted  from  the  great  rent  of  S.  Lio  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  it  was  filled  to  a certain  elevation 
with  incandescent  la\x  probably  to  the  height  of  an  enfiro 
not  far  distant  from  Monti  Kosai.  which  at  that  time  epened 
and  poured  out  a lava  current.  This  stream,  after  o\crlUiw- 
ing  fourteen  towns  and  villages,  some  with  u |Kipulation  of 
1h  tween  3(JU0  and  4i!U0  inhabilunl.s,  at  lo>t  reachtrtl  the  w alls 
of  Catania,  which  had  Iteen  purposely  ruisi'd  to  pr>4ect  the 
city  : but  the  burning  Hood  accumulatiil  till  it  rose  to  the  top 
of  the  rampart,  which  was  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  then 
fell  in  a fiery  cascade  and  overwlielmi-1  a part  of  the  city. 
The  wall,  however,  was  not  thrown  down,  and  the  solid  lava 
may  still  be  seen  curling  over  the  top  of  the  rampart  like  a 
cx'cade  in  the  act  of  lalliiig  This  great  curreril  had  per- 
fortned  a course  of  fifteen  miles  bclure  it  entered  the  sea. 
where  it  was  still  GbO  yanls  broad  and  forty  feel  deep. 

The  eruption  of  1 792  is  thus  descrilieil  by  Ferrara:  — On 
the  first  days  of  March  the  mountain  emitlcd  thick  clMuda 
of  smoke,  and  at  night  liame.H  were  seen  to  rise  m a consi- 
derable height.  On  the  &lh  it  shook  violently,  and  fur 
several  days  awful  roarings  were  heard,  which  appeared  to 
procc'cd  from  the  innemiosi  cavitic?.  of  Aina.  During 
.Vpn!  the  mountain  was  tolerably  quiet,  except  that  smoke 
and  llamcs  were  occasionally-  seen  Usuinu  from  its  sunmdt. 
In  the  beginning  of  May  unmensc  mx>sts  of  smoko  rose 
ill  peqicndicular  columns,  and  on  the  Mth  lava  wxs  .*eeu 
to  liow  from  the  great  crater.  Meantiuie  shocks  of  an 
earthquake  w ere  lelt  at  Messina;  and  on  the  iiiitrning  of  tho 
1 -Jth  the  internal  roaring  w as  repeated,  the  black  smoko  rotie 
in  the  nir  in  the  shape  of  a gigantic  tree,  spreading  its  top 
to  on  immense  extent  around,  and  In  the  midst  of  these  dcn.se 
inxsscs  of  black  smoke  were  scon  numerous  glolies  of  white 
smoke  as  llee<*y  as  txitton.  Towards  eleven  o’clock  A. m.  of 
that  day,  an  explosion,  like  the  dlmdiarge  of  heavy  artillery-, 
w as  heard  and  fell  all  around  tho  liase  of  ;Etnx  follow  ed  by 
a hollow  rumbling  noise,  and  the  black  smoke  arose  with 
fresli  violence.  In  the  evening  the  lava  llowcvl  down  tho 
aides  of  the  mountain  in  several  strcauis,  one  west', van! 
towards  Aderno,  and  another  ran  to  the  south-east  into  tin: 
valley  of  Triibglictto,  and  stopped  at  Zuccularo,  ten  miles 
from  the  crater.  On  the  13th.  the  mountain  became  more 
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tiuiet,  and  romained  so  till  tho  3-'*nl,  only  sendins:  forth  a 
anower  of  ashes  and  hot  sand,  which  fell  ail  around  iu  sides. 

the  23rd  the  black  smoke  rc-appeared ; and  the  next  day 
a new  m uth  opened  itself  in  the  plain  Del  Lajto,  alout  three 
miles  south-east  of  the  great  crater,  and  from  it,  for  soveral 
days,  blocks  of  old  lava  and  scoriae  were  thrown  to  u great 
height,  as  well  os  masses  nf  clay,  moist  and  soft.  On  the 
26th.  another  mouth  opened  in  tbo  same  directi>jn,  and 
vomited  a stream  oflava  which  fell  into  the  valley  of  Tnfo- 
glictto,  and  soon  after  all  the  old  lava  clilTs  above  tumbled  ' 
down,  and  nearly  flMod  the  valley.  On  the  1st  of  June,  a 
large  mouth  opened  itself  half  way  up  the  southern  side  of 
the  cone  of  the  mountain,  on  the  heights  called  Del  Soldzio, 
facing  Catania,  and  ftom  it  a huge  torrent  of  lava  issued 
forth,  ran  down  the  imineiliate  slope  beneath,  then,  turning 
eastward,  ru.shod  against  the  base  of  Mount  Arcimiso,  one  of 
the  numerous  conical  hills  which  rise  round  /Etna.  The 
stream  was  then  forced  round  into  a valley  400  feet  deep 
which  had  been  firmed  by  the  waters,  and  which  slojied 
down  to  the  eastward  into  tlie  cultivated  plain  and  the  vine- 
ards.  The  lava  soon  filled  up  the  valley,  where  it  began  to 
arden ; but  the  liquid  stroaro  from  the  heights  still  pouring 
in  pressed  against  it,  so  that  now  and  then  an  enormous 
mass  of  half  hardened  lava  would  detach  itself,  and  hanng 
slidden  some  distance  down  the  declivity  would  break  up  with 
t .remend  )U8  crash  into  a thousand  fragments,  and  cover  a 
fresh  extent  of  ground.  The  lava  stream  Cfjvered,  in  this 
manner,  the  nneyaKU  of  ZafTarana,  and  approarheil  the 
village  of  that  name,  when  it  f irlunately  stopped  close  to 
the  bouses  from  w hence  the  inhabitants  were  all  ready  to  fly.' 
The  sight  is  descrilied  by  Ferrara  as  extremely  awfiil  and 
grand,  especially  by  night  The  eruption  continued  for  a 
whole  year,  tdl  May,  1 793.  The  stream  of  lava,  in  its  fluid 
state,  was  often  thirty  feet  high.  The  lava  that  flowed  first 
cooled,  and  became  condensed  at  a certain  distance,  and 
thus  formeil  a dyke  against  the  current  of  fresh  lava  which 
swellefl  up  and  overtlowod  its  own  bed.  increasing  in  height 
at  every  fresh  overtlowing.  Thus  in  many  places  strata  of 
lava  have  been  firmed  more  than  300  feet  high.  The  stream 
of  lava  sweeps  the  ground  on  which  it  flows,  currying  along 
with  it  the  earth,  stones,  trees,  and  other  Hubstaiu’cs  which  il 
finds  in  its  passage.  At  a short  distance  from  the  mouth 
the  leva  becomes  covered  with  a crust  of  Hcorias  which 
increases  in  thickness  progressively,  the  lower  pari  of  the  , 
stream  continuing  to  flow  underneath  like  a liquid  pa.'^tc.  < 
The  scori®  sometimes  Rirm  bridges  over  the  ficiy  stream 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  a person. 

In  1819,  three  large  mouths  or  caverns  oi>ened  very 
near  those  formed  In  an  eruption  eight  years  before,  from 
which  Haraes,  rod-hot  cinders,  and  sand  were  thrown  up. 
with  loud  expli>sions.  A few  minutes  aftenvards  anotlier 
mouth  openea  below,  from  which  flarocs  and  smoke  issued : 
and  finely,  a fiflh,  lower  still,  from  whence  u current 
of  lava  flowed,  which  spread  itself  with  great  velocity  over 
the  Val  di  Bove.  The  three  original  mouths  at  length 
united  into  one  large  crater,  and  sent  forth  lava,  as  did  the 
inferior  apertures,  so  that  an  cnormou.s  torrent  poured  down 
the  treat  valley.  When  it  arrived  at  avast,  and  almost  per- 
pendicular pre<  ipico,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Calauna.  it 
poured  over  in  a cascade,  and,  being  hardened  in  its  descent, 
made  a tremendous  crash  as  il  was  dashed  against  the 
bottom.  So  immense  was  the  column  of  dust  raised  by 
the  abrasion  of  the  tuficeous  hill  over  which  the  hardened 
mass  descended,  that  the  Catanians  were  in  great  alarm, 
supposing  a new  eruption  to  have  burst  forth  in  the  woo<Iy 
remon,  exceeding  in  violence  that  near  the  summit  of  iEtna. 

The  following  account  of  the  eruption  in  the  beginning 
of  November,  1B32,  is  by  Professor  Gemmellaro,  of  Catania, 
whoso  letter  Is  datc<)  the  15th  of  November.  ‘ On  the  3lst 
of  October,  at  half  past  two  in  the  ,'iftomoon,  several  trem- 
blings of  the  earth,  accompanied  with  feiirful  subterranean 
noises  in  the  woody  region  of  iEiva.  announced  on  cruptuui ; 
but  as  the  nmuntain  was  cnvrlopc<l  in  clouds,  the  place 
could  not  be  exactly  a.srertuined.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  however,  it  appeared  very  e\-idcnt  that  the  volcano 
bad  broken  out  in  two  places,  one  of  which  was  at  the  foot 
of  the  highest  cone  towartls  the  S.W.,  at  a height  of  9301) 
feet.  From  several  small  orifices  of  the  crater,  ashes,  sand, 
and  cinden  were  thrown  out : and  one  of  them  poured  forth 
an  inc  -nsiderable  stream  of  lava,  in  the  direction  of  the  t asa 
Gemmellar*.  but  the  old  lava  stream  ofl  "S"  seive<l  as  ad>  ke. 
and  caused  it  to  eban  -e  it*«  ilirection.  The  lava  now  flowed 
lc»’  ‘ • ' ' ' -v  f Tr;*"  glieM  in  nrd'  »bc  ( nc  '•sin 


Simone  (eruption  of  1811),  the  distance  it  bad  travelled 
from  its  source  being  about  two  miles.  But  these  appear- 
ances were  of  minor  importance,  in  comparison  witn  an 
eruption  which  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte 
Lepre,  N.  W.  of  tho  crater,  eight  miles  distant  from 
Bronte,  and  at  an  elevation  of  62oO  feet  in  Uie  upper 
part  of  the  woody  region,  near  where  it  ends.  Here  four 
mouths  of  fire  were  opened,  out  of  which,  not  only  ashes, 
sand,  and  cinders,  were  projiH'ted  to  a vast  height,  but  also 
enormous  red-hot  ma>ses : the  earth  shook  during  these 
cata.stmphes  without  ceasing,  and  the  subterranean  noises 
were  fearful.  The  explosions  from  the  highest  of  the 
openings  were  very  powerful,  and  continued  without  inter- 
mission. A pillar  of  Hame  ro»v  to  the  height  of  120  feet, 
which,  falling  at  some  distance,  formed  an  arch  of  fire; 
and  what  was  particularly  remarkable,  there  was  a dark 
blue  stri|te  which  roi»e  upwards  to  a great  height,  and 
was  a constant  accompaniment  of  the  eruption  for 
several  doys  The  four  other  mouths  were  nut  less  active  : 
a stream  of  lava  burst  forth  from  the  lnwesl  of  them,  which 
now  threatens  to  be  fearfully  destructive:  in  five  days  it 
extomlod  to  the  distance  of  four  miles  : it  tlireatened  firvt  the 
woods  of  Maretto,  but  turned  afterwards  to  those  of  Bronte. 
In  the  course  of  its  rapid  descent,  the  lava  soon  began  U) 
spread  itself  over  cultivated  fields,  and  did  considerable 
damage:  it  is  at  this  time  only  three  miles  distant  from 
Bronte,  a town  of  13,000  inhabitants,  which  it  threatens 
with  destruction.  The  terrified  inhabitants  see  the  most 
drcadfiil  fate  awaiting  them  : part  have  tle<i  in  the  greatest 
despair,  others  have  been  endeavouring,  like  the  people  of 
Catania  at  the  time  of  the  terrible  explosion  of  1669,  to 
make  the  lava  stream  take  another  direction,  but  it  is  im- 
pos.sible  to  approach  it  within  a quarter  of  n mile.  At  the 
moment  1 am  closing  this  lelter,  I am  told  that  the  lava  U 
within  two  miles  of  Bmntc.  and  that  to-morrow  night  the 
fate  of  the  unhappy  town  will  be  dccidcKl ; for  the  stream  has 
reached  a point  from  which  it  must  either  How  into  n side 
I’alley,  or  inevitably  overllow  Bronte.  On  the  Uth  of  this 
month,  the  five  mouths  uniteii  into  one,  the  violence  of  the 
eruption  increased,  and  the  quantity  of  ashes  and  cinders 
thrown  out  was  enonnous ; the  flm^t  ashes  have  been 
carried  as  far  as  this  place.  The  lava  is  augitic,  and  con- 
tains very  few  crystals ; the  cinders  arc  light,  spongy,  and 
half-viiriiied.’  In  asubsequent  letter,  of  daie‘_’2d  November, 
be  .‘<ays ; * On  the  IiUh,  tue  alarm  of  the  inbabiUnts  began 
to  diminish.  Nothing  could  be  more  terrific  than  the  first 
appearance.  A stream  of  lava,  dividing  itself  into  two 
I brunihev,  eighteen  miles  long,  including  all  its  windings, 
I a mile  broad,  snd  thirty  feet  high,  tlireatened  to  overwhelm 
' tlie  dcfencelei^i  land.  There  wa.s  also  a great  alarm  lest  it 
should  fall  into  the  bod  of  the  Siirueto,  and  cause  a frightful 
inundation  of  the  neighbouring  country.  The  greater  |»art 
of  the  lava  hai*  jwurctl  into  a gulf  previously  ojH’iied, 
ami  the  earthquakes  have  ceasi^.  A new  cone  has  been 
thrown  up,  similar  to  those  around  the  Hunks  of  -Etna, 
which  attest  ite  former  enijitioiw.  The  town  of  Bronte  bua 
been  saved;  no  lives  have  been  lost;  and  altogc^ther  the 
I damage  done  is  le»w  than  \va.<  at  first  apprehended.’  Tlie 
eruption  of  1832  wn.‘  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  terrible 
that  has  occurred  for  many  years.  One  jieculianfv  of  it  was 
its  long  duration,  whiidi  was  upward.'*  of  a mouth.  (For  a 
graphic  description  of  it,  see  the  AfffrH.ivm,  Nov.  27,  1852.) 

For  more  than  half  tho  year,  tho  upper  part  of  the 
mountain  is  covereil  with  snow ; and  il  forms  the  great  store 
from  whence  Sicily  and  Malta  ore  .lupplicil  in  summer  with 
that  necessary  of  life  in  a hot  climate,  yielding  a cfinsider- 
able  revenue  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  constituting 
a great  article  of  commerce.  ‘ A remarkable  discovery,' 
says  Mr.  Lyell.  ‘ ha*  lately  been  made  on  -Etna,  of  a 
great  mass  of  ice,  preserved  for  many  years,  perhaps  for 
centunea,  from  melting,  by  the  singular  accident  of  a 
current  of  red-hot  lava  having  Howe«i  over  it.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  facts  in  attestation  of  a phenomenon  which 
must  at  first  sight  appearof  so  paradoxical  a character.  The 
extraordinary  heat  experienced  in  the  south  of  Europe 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1828  caused  the  su{>- 
plies  of  snow  and  ice  which  had  liecii  prest*n’c<l  in  the 
spnng  of  that  year,  for  the  use  of  Catania  and  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Sicily,  and  the  island  of  Malta,  to  fail  entirely. 
Great  di-stress  was  felt  for  the  want  of  a commodity  regard^ 
1 in  these  countries  as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  ratber  than 
as  nn  article  of  luxury,  and  on  the  abundance  iT  which,  in 
the  liir.  V cities  of  VkmIv.  the  salubritv  of  the  water,  and  the 
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ftenen]  health  of  tho  comrounit)',  are  said  in  nome  de^rM  to 
depend.  The  ma^tmtes  of  Catania  applied  to  Signor  M. 
Gommellaro,  in  the  hope  tliat  hii  l<xal  knowledge  of  i£tna 
might  enable  him  to  point  out  some  crevice  or  natural 
grotto  on  the  mountain  where  drill  snow  was  still  proscr>ed. 
Nor  were  they  du»app|<>intod;  for  ite  had  long  suspix-ied  that 
a mass  of  perennial  ice  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  cone  was 
part  of  a large  and  continuous  glacier  covered  by  a lava 
current.  Having  procuvd  a largo  body  of  workmen,  he 
quarried  inti>  this  ice.  and  proved  the  superposition  of  the 
lava  for  several  hundred  yar^,  so  as  completely  to  satisfy 
himself  that  nothing  but  the  subsequent  Huwing  of  the  lava 
ov^  the  ire  could  ai'count  fi»r  the  positiou  of  the  glacier.' 
Mr.  Lvell  thus  accounts  for  this  extraordinary  phenomenon. 
‘ We  may  suppose  that,  at  the  commencement  of  tho 
eruption,  a deep  mass  of  drift  snow  had  been  covered  by 
volcanic  sand,  showered  down  upon  it  betbre  tho  descent  of 
the  lava.  A dense  stratum  of  tliU  Rne  dust,  mixed  with 
icohm,  ia  welt  known  to  be  an  excelloiit  non  v'onductor  of 
heat:  the  shephertLs  in  the  higher  regions  of  rKtna  arc 
acrustotne<l  to  provide  water  for  their  H«)ck.s  during  summet. 
by  strewing  a layer  of  volcanic  sand  a few  inobe.s  thick  over 
the  snow,  whi<-h  eATectually  prevents  the  sun  from  pene* 
trating.  Suppose  the  mass  of  snow  to  have  I'ecn  prcw’rvctl 
liaucfaction  until  tho  lower  part  of  the  lava  had  om- 
ioUdateu,  wo  may  then  readily  conceive,  that  a glacier  thus 
protected  at  the  height  of  lU.OUO  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
w*  would  endure  as  long  as  the  snows  of  Mont  Blanc, 
unless  melted  by  vulcanic  heat  from  below.' 

Every  one  is  aware  that,  in  lofty  mountains,  the  tempera- 
toe  of  the  air  diminishes  xs  the  elevation  iiuTca>cs,  and  that 
I'ven  under  the  oqualor  there  are  rc*gitins  of  eternal  snow. 
So  in  i£tna,  he  who  ascends  from  the  sea  shore  to  the  sum- 
Qiit.  passes  through  all  the  gradations  of  climate  which  he 
»iula  meet  with,  were  he  truvelling  from  the  country  of 
the  date  and  the  sugor-canc  to  the  arctic  circle.  His  own 
feelings  would  not  enable  him  accurately  to  mark  the 
trsnsitions,  but  the  bt^tanist  can  trace  tho  linos  of  separation, 
ilrawn  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  with  unerring  precision.  We 
bare  sai^  that  rElna  is  divtrled  into  three  regions,  the  fcrlile, 
the  woody,  and  the  desert:  these  zones  sre  defined  bv  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  great  classes  of  the  vegetable 
Uagdom.  but  each  of  them  is  susceptible  of  sul>di\isions,  de- 
tsnnined  by  the  constitutions  of  certain  families  of  plants, 
which  can  only  thrive  within  certain  Umitetl  ranges  of  tem- 
perature : and  thus  the  mountain  is  divisible  into  seven 
distinct  botanical  regions.  We  can  mention  only  a few  of 
the  plants  that  are  characteristic  of  each,  and  must  refer 
the  reader  for  fuller  details  to  special  works  on  the  subject. 

The_^j»/,  or  what  may  be  termeil  the  sub-tropical  region, 
does  n>t  rise  more  than  one  humlred  feet  abovethe  level  of  the 
sea.  Here  grow  the  palm-tree  (i^Aa»nix).  the  banana  (i/usa), 
the  Indian  6g,  or  prickly-pear  (Carfut  opunlia),  and  the 
sugar  cane : and  there  may  be  seen  in  open  gardens  tree- 
'aralue,  and  euphorbiio,  together  with  varieties  of  mimosa 
xad  acacia,  which,  in  the  nortliem  parts  of  Europe,  are 
nursed  in  our  hot  houses  and  consonatories.  The  second, 
■r  hilly  region,  extends  to  the  height  of  about  20«U  feet, 
vhere  the  culture  of  the  vino  ceases.  Here  we  find  many 
plants  of  the  South  of  France.  Spain,  and  Itolv.  and  cotton, 
cuiixe.  the  orange,  the  luroon,  and  the  shaddock.  From 
the  great  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  mosses  and  lichens  are 
rttreniely  rare,  and  the  rausnroom  tribe  are  only 

met  with  in  winter.  The  Mirrf,  or  woody  zone,  lies  lietween 
the  elevations  of  2u00  and  4U0o  feet ; it  is  the  region  of  the 
ctwi-tree  (QuercuA  saber),  and  other  kinds  of  oak  (Q.  pe- 
innniLita,  Q.  robur,  Q.  congesta),  tho  maple  (Acer),  and, 
especially  on  the  eastern  sidTe,  of  luxuriant  chestnut-trees, 
«.^^n  of  extraordinary  size.  The  fourth  region,  which  lies 
between  tho  elevations  of  4uo0  and  TiUi'O  feet,  is  cha- 
racterized by  the  presence  of  the  lieech  (Fagus  sylvesiris), 
Scotch  fir  iPinus  rylvestris),  birch  (Hetula  oMai,and.  among 
-mall  plants,  clover  (Tn/o/iwm  rofewm),  sandwort  (Arenaria 
‘^mdensata),  mouse-car  chickwcecl  {Cerastium  album),  dock 
tBumer  ari/ohus),  and  plantain  (PAm/q^or/Won'a/iz).  The 
ffth,  or  sub-alpine  region,  lies  between  the  elevations  of 
6foo  and  "50o  feet,  and  produces  the  barlierry  (Berberik 
aincmeis),  soap- wort  (Stiponnnadepr<»Ma).  toad  llax  (Linaria 
purpurea),  and  juniper  {Juniperus  hemispheprica).  Tlie 
•irth  rv*trion  lies  between  the  elevations  of  76t*u  and  90i‘O 
feel.  With  the  exception  of  Beiberis  cetnen^is.  Astragalus 
stpulus.  and  Jumperus  hcmit^hcerira,  almost  all  the  plants 
of  the  fifth  region  are  also  found  in  this  ; but  the  iSuponuria 


depresea,  the  Bumex  eetneneis,  and  the  fleshy  and  jagged 
groumlsel  (Senedo  camnsus  and  tnctsu.*),  are  cliaracter- 
istic  of  it  The  seventh  region  is  very  narrow,  its  upper 
limit  not  rising  above  92ou  feet:  and  it  only  produces  a few 
lichens,  among  which  the  Siereocaulon  pus’:h-de  is  the  most 
common.  Beyond  that  elevation  utter  sterility  prevails. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  tho  Flora  of  Sicily  ’wuduoes 
scarcely  any,  if  any,  peculiar  indigenous  species,  the  plants 
being  common,  almuet  vithout  exception,  to  lulv  or  Africa, 
or  some  of  the  countries  surrounding  the  Mcsliterranean, 
whereas  there  are  several  indigenous  plants  in  CoTktea  and 
some  other  Mediterranean  islands.  Mr.  LycU  supposes  the 
plants  of  Sicily  to  have  migrated  from  pre-uxisting  lands;  and, 
as  the  n*mains  of  U\ing  species  of  shell  fish  and  zoophytes  are 
found  imbedded  in  the  strata  at  the  summits  of  lofty  moun- 
tain.s  in  the  island,  he  brings  us  to  this  curious  result,  that 
tlie  familios  of  plants  and  animals  of  the  Val  di  Nuto.  and 
some  uther  luounlainous  regions  of  Sicily,  are  of  higher 
antiquity  than  tiie  country  itsedf : lliat  is,  that  these  species 
flourished  elsewhere  before  tlie  island  was  raised  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  and  even  before  the  materials  of  its 
strata  were  deptteited  beneath  the  waters. 

We  cannot  allude,  even  thus  hnetly.  to  the  vegetable 
productions,  of /Ktna,  without  noticing  tiie  gigantic  chestnut- 
troe, — one  of  the  must  celehrale<l  wunders  of  the  island  ; it 
occurs  in  the  thirrl  region,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Castagno  de  Cento  Cavallt,  because  it  is  said  to  bo 
cajiablo  of  sheltering  a hundred  horses  under  its  boughs. 
It  appears  to  consist  of  five  large  and  two  smaller  treew, 
which,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  barks  and  liougbs  being 
all  outside,  arc  considcrad  to  have  been  one  trunk  originally. 
The  largest  trunk  is  thirty  eight  feet  in  circuinfeitmce,  and 
the  circuit  of  the  whole  five,  rocasuitxl  juxt  above  the  ground, 
is  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet.  It  still  bears  rich  foliage, 
and  much  small  fruit,  though  tho  heart  of  the  trunk  is 
decayed,  and  a public  road  leads  tlirough  it  wide  enough 
for  two  coaches  to  driv  e abreast.  In  tlie  middle  canty  a hut 
ill  built  fur  the  accommodatiun  of  those  who  collect  and  pre- 
serve tho  chestnuts. 

This  is  said,  by  tho  natives,  to  be  *thc  oldest  of  trees.' 
Fium  the  stale  of  decay,  it  ls  iinpOhsiUe  to  have  revourwe  to 
the  Usual  mode  of  estimating  the  age  of  trees  by  counting 
tlie  ouiiccntric  rings  of  annual  growth,  and  therefore  no 
exact  number  of  years  can  be  assignctl  to  the  age  of  this 
individual.  That  it  may  be  sonic  thousand  years  old  is 
by  no  means  improbable.  Adansnn  examiiml  in  this 
manner  a Raoliab  tree  (Adansonia  digiiata)  in  Senegal, 
and  inferred  that  it  hod  attained  the  age  of  five  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years;  and  De  Candolle  considers  it 
nut  improbable  that  the  celebrated  Taxodium  of  Lhapul- 
topee,  in  Mexico  {Cupressus  disticha,  Linn  ),  which  is  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  feel  in  circumference,  may  be  still 
mure  age<l. 

The  ascent  of  /Etna  is  a work  of  great  fatigue,  esfiecially 
in  the  upper  or  desert  region,  both  on  account  ofthe  heat  and 
of  the  feet  sinking  and  receding  at  every  step  in  the  loose 
ashes.  But  under  favourable  cireurosiances  of  weather, 
the  labour  is  amply  rewanUd  by  the  magnificence  of  the 
vast  prosixjct,  varied  as  it  is  by  tlie  view  of  Sicily  it>elf, 
spread  out  like  a map,  by  tlie  Ulands  with  which  the 
surrounding  sea  is  studtled,  Sirombuli  pouring  forth  volumes 
of  sni  )ko,  and  by  tlie  distant  shore*  of  Italy.  If  to  this  we 
add  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  of  tlie  mountain  it^elf, 
so  diversified  and  majestic  in  all  its  features,  the  splemUur 
of  the  heavens  at  night,  and  of  the  rising  of  the  morning 
sun,  tho  whole  presents  a combination  perhaps  not  to  be 
found  on  any  other  spot  of  the  earth.  The  best  accounts  of 
/Etna  are  to  lie  found  in  the  following  works : Ferrara, 
Ibscrtsionc  ded  Etna;  Palermo. — Geramellaro, 

Q‘  adro  Islorico  dell  Etna,  1824.  Daubeney,  On  Vol- 
ranos,  1826.  .Sempe.  On  Volcanos,  and  Prinriple\  of 
Get^t^y,  by  Charles  Lycll,  18.32.3:  and  for  the  botany  of 
AJina.  Prv*l,  Fiorxi  Sicr*^,  Prague,  *826. 

/ETO  LIA,  acetnling  to  the  ancient  geographers,  con- 
sisted of  two  chief  divisions,  one  on  the  coast  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous  eastwards  along  t*,e  north 
shore  of  th  i kirinthian  gulf  a«  far  as  its  narrow  entrance  at 
Antirrhium— the  other,  called  Epiktetos.  or  the  acquired, 
was  the  northern  and  mountainous  part.  The  length  of 
sea  coast,  as  Strabo  incorrectly  gives  it.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Achelous  to  Antirrhium,  is  210  stadia,  or  about  21  miles 
the  same  line  nf  coa.*<t.  ai‘c  >fdiug  tn  the  best  modem  chart* 
is  about  42  inilo.-o,  nlea^uring  in  straight  hues  fram  one  pro* 
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jftctine  point  to  another.  If  the  prcat  recesses  of  the  sea 
about  AiiutolU'O  and  Meaolun^^hi  were  included,  the  dis* 
t«n<*e  would  bo  much  greater.  The  south  eastern  boundary 
of  /Et/ilia,  which  separated  the  province  from  that  of  the 
X^ri  Ozolok,  was  a mountain  ranjfe  named  Chalcis.  after* 
wanls,  in  its  north-eastem  course*,  taking  the  name  of  Corax. 
The  north  and  extreme  north-eastern  l>oundarie8  of  ifitolia 
were  the  Rin.ill  territory  of  IXuns,  the  branches  of  Pindus, 
and  part  of  the  western  line  of  CEta  ; hut  as  no  ancient  ^co- 
Ifmpher  has  given  anything  like  a definite  Iwundar)-  to 
. Ktoliu,  and  as  wo  arc  still  only  imperfectly  acquainte<l  with 
the  mountains  of  northern  Grceco.  any  Kirther  description 
i.s  impossible.  The  western  boundary  was  the  Acheluus. 
[See  Ac^unspma  ] 

The  only  considerable  river  ofyEtolia,  besides  the  Ache- 
loiLs,  is  the  FiAtri,  formerly  the  Kvenus,  w hich  rises  in  the 
N.E.  part  of  /Elolu,  in  the  range  of  C^rax,  which  is  some 
distance  .south  of  the  great  chain  of  Pindus.  Its  course  is 
south,  inclining  in  its  lower  course  considerably  to  the  west. 
.Etolia  contains  several  lakes  in  the  interior,  two  of  which, 
as  they  are  marked  in  our  ma|)s,  comraunirate  with  one 
another  and  with  the  Achelous  : but  there  is  .some  difficulty 
in  identifying  these  with  the  lakes  inention«l  by  the  ancient 
geographers  and  historians.  Indeed,  nearly  the  whole  an- 
cient and  inwlem  geography  of  central  /Etolia  is  one  heap 
of  confusion.  One  of  the  lakes  is  rallc<l  in  our  mans  Anneh 
Cnxlro,  and  the  other  Vra^hon. 

The  principal  ancient  positions  in  .iEtoIia  were,  Thermum, 
in  the  interior:  Trichonium,  on  the  lake  Trichonis,  now 
Frachori ; (..’alydon,  the  «}ldc>t  establishment  of  the /Klo- 
lians,  and  Antirrhiura,  at  the  entranc*e  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf. 

The  I.A>lDges  in  the  north,  and  the  Curetes,  probably  a 
kindml  race,  imho  level  plains  of  the  south,  arc  the  oldest 
inhabitants  «>f  this  countn’  that  we  ran  trace.  The  name  of 
iEtolia  and  /Etulians  was  introduced,  arcording  to  tradition, 
by  iEtuliLs  and  his  fi)l!owrcrs  from  EU«,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
hix  generations  before  the  war  of  Troy.  In  courses  of  time 
tho  original  inhabitants  and  the  strangers  formed  one  people, 
and  increased  by  the  intermixture  of  /Eolians  and  Bteotians 
from  Thessaly,  they  became  in  |>art.  though  not  altogether, 
a Grecian- people.  In  the  time  of  Thucydides,  one  of  the 
most  numerous  divisions  of  the  /Ktolian  nation  was  charac- 
terized by  that  writer  as  * speaking  a language  not  under- 
stoo<l,  and  being  in  the  habit  of  eating  raw  Hesh,'  [Thucyd. 
hi.  9-t.] 

The  histon'  of  the  yiitolians,  as  a nation,  is  cli»ely  con- 
neolod  with  that  of  the  Acamanians,  but,  like  the  latter,  they 
were  a people  of  little  importance  during  the  most  liourish- 
ing  periods  of  tho  crtmmo«w<  aUh8  of  European  Greece. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  b.c.  323.  they 
came  into  notice  by  their  contests  with  the  Macedonian 
princes,  who  allied  tliemselvos  with  the  Acarnanians.  In  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.  of  Mace«lim,  (w'hich  c immenced  h.c. 
220.)  the  -Etolians,  after  seeing  their  chief  town,  Thermum, 
plundcrcHl  by  this  king,  and  feeling  themselves  aggrieved 
by  the  loss  of  all  they  had  seized  fanm  the  Acarnanians, 
applied  tn  the  consul  Valerius  l..svimLs.  (h.c.  2IU.)  Though 
tliis  pnxiuced  no  beneficial  offect-s.  they  fomuMl  a second 
treaty  with  the  Romans  (about  u.c.  1 98)  after  the  end  of  the 
second  Punic  war.  The  immediate  object  of  the  Romans 
was  the  conauesiof  Macedonia,  but  it  proved  eventually  that 
tills  fatal  alliance  of  the  /Etolian.s  was  the  first  step  that 
letl  to  the  complete  subjugation  of  all  Greece  bv  the  Romans. 
A series  of  sufferings  and  degradations  led  the  way  to  the 
occupation  of  nil  ^Htolia,  when  it  was  made  part  of  the 
Rtjman  province  of  Ach®a  Under  Roman  dominion, 
tho  few  town.s  of  /Ktolia  almost  disapponre<l : many  of  tho 
inhabitants  were  transplanted  to  people  the  city  of  Nicopolis, 
which  Augustus  built  at  the  entrance >>f  the  Ambracian  gulf, 
opposite  Actium,  where  he  had  dcfeaie<l  Antony.  Since 
the  time  of  the  Romans  it  is  probable  that  the  face  of  this 
country  has  undergone  as  few  alleraliona,  or  received  as  few  , 
improvements  fVom  the  hand  of  man.  as  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  globe.  Tlte  Romans  themselves  under  the  em- 
perors had  not  even  a road  through  Acamania  and  /Etolia,  but 
followed  the  coast  from  NicopolU  to  the  mouth  of  the  Acheluus.  | 

Tile  surface  of  iEtolia  U of  a mountainous  character^ 
with  exception  of  the  sea-coast,  which  is  level  and  very 
fruitful,  and  a plain  to  the  nortli  of  the  above  men*  I 
tioned.  The  mountains  abounded  in  wild  beasts,  and  were  I 
celebrated  in  mv'tholog^'  for  the  hunt  of  the  (Jalydonian  j 
wild-boar. 


Tho  Mrliest  traditions  of  .Elnlia.  properly  known  by  that 
naiiie,  speak  of  a monarchical  form  of  government  under 
.Etolus  and  hU  successors ; but  this  form  of  government 
ceased  at  a periud  earlier  than  any  to  which  histoncal  notices 
extend,  and  we  find  the  .^toliuns  existing  in  a kind  of 
democracy,  at  least  during  the  time  of  their  greatest  political 
importance.  This  period  extended  from  abi^iut  b.c.  224,  tn 
their  complete  congest  by  tne  Romans,  b.c.  I<)8.  a period 
of  about  years.  The  /Etolian  league  at  one  time  compre- 
hended the  whole  country  of  /EtoUa,  part  of  Acamania  and 
of  South  Thessaly,  with  the  Cephallcnian  isles:  and  it  had 
besides,  close  alliances  with  other  places  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, especially  ElU.  and  even  with  towns  on  the  Helles- 
pont, and  in  Asia  Minor.  This  alliance  with  Elis  would 
tend  to  confirm  the  tradition  of  the  early  connexion  already 
alluded  to.  Following,  probably,  the  example  of  the  Achean 
league,  the  different  purts  of  /Etulia  formed  a federal  union, 
ami  annually  ch«^se  a ^*neral  or  president,  a master  of  the 
horse,  a kind  of  special  council  called  Apokletoi  (the  select), 
and  a secretar)’,  in  the  national  congress  held  at  Therroum 
about  the  autumnal  etjuinox.  Such  scattered  notices  as 
we  ]>osscss  about  their  history  and  constitutional  forms 
are  found  iirincipally  in  the  Greek  wnicr  l*ol)bius,  (books 
ii.  iv.  xvil,  &c.)  Though  the  .Etulian  confederation,  such 
as  it  was  in  its  earlier  tiniirs,  was  anterior  to  the  Achaean 
union  of  Uyme,  Patra’,  kc.,  yet  its  more  complete  organua- 
ti»n  was  nicst  probably  an  imitation  of  the  AehceaD  league. 
Under  the  Turkish  Empire,  iEiolia  was  jiartly  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Livadia.  It  now  forms,  along  witfi  Acamania, 
a nomos  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  (^hief  town,  Misao- 
longhi. 

AFFETf  UO^SO  (Ital.  affecMonate\  in  music,  si^ilies  a 
tender,  expres-sive  style;  ana  slowness  ia  invariably  implied. 

In  repird  to  movement,  it  may  be  1‘onsidereil  as  equal  in 
degree  to  larvhetto.  [hw  Laiu;uktto.] 

AFFIDAVIT,  in  Law,  is  a written  statement  on  oatli, 
sworn  before  some  person  duly  authorised  to  admini.ster  it. 
The  w'ord  is  the  jierfect  tense  of  the  barbarous  I>atin  word 
t^fido,  to  pledge  ftiith  to,  and  is  taken  from  the  old  Latin 
mnn  of  a de«rIanition  on  oath,  which  commenced  thus  : 

* ^fiidavit  J.  S.’  *J.  S.  hath  .sworn,  &c.*  By  the  law  of 
England,  affidavits  are  necessary  in  a variety  of  ca.«es,  in 
order  to  bring  frets  under  the  cognizance  of  courts  of  Justice : 
all  evidence  of  frets  must  he  given  on  oath,  either  by  oral 
testimony  or  by  affidavit.  Where  cv'idence  ia  to  be  acted 
ujxm  by  juries,  it  is  given  as  oral  testimony ; where  it  is  to 
infortu  a court  or  judge,  it  U usually  reduced  into  the  form 
of  an  affidavit. 

In  point  of  form,  an  affidavit  should  express  that  the 
df]>niient  made  oatli,  otherwise  it  Is  insufficient.  And  by 
the  16  and  16  Vic.,  c.  86,  every  affidavit  to  be  used  in  court 
shall  be  divided  into  jarngraph-s  numbered  consecutively, 
each  jwnigmph  l>emg  confined,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  u 
distinct  portion  of  ihe  subject.  Thus  prejaired,  the  |«per  ib 
then  show'll  to  the  <lei)onent,  and  he  is  requested  to  swtnir 
to  his  name  and  hunuwriring,  and  that  the  contents  of  the 
uiper  are  true.  I-a«tly,  their/ro/  (a  term  derived  from  the 
.Jitin  word  juratnvi,  ‘sworn’)  expressly  the  officer  Ixjfore 
whom,  and  where,  and  w’hen,  the  aflmavit  is  made,  ix 
signed  by  such  officer.  According  to  the  15  and  16  Vic., 
c.  86,  the  word  ‘ affidavit’  includes  an  affirmation. 

AFFIN ITY.  Chemical  affinity,  sometimes  colled  chemical 
attraction,  is  that  |K>wer  by  which  bodies  combine  and  form 
I comjxmnds  alw'ays  poises-Hing  some  projiertiej*  very  different 
I from  those  of  their  constituents,  and  frequently  diumetrii-olly 
' opposite  to  them.  It  differs  from  the  attraction  of  gravitation 
in  not  acting  on  musses,  and  only  at  insensible  distances. 
In  this  luBl  pn»perty  it  rc?»cmblcs  cohesive  affinity,  but  i« 
distinguished  fmm  it  by  occurring  only  betw  een  the  particles 
of  dissimilar  bodies.  Tims, the  panicles  of  a moss  of  sulphur 
are  held  together  by  cohi*sivu  alfiiiity,  and  so  also  are  thosu 
of  a mass  of  cop|M’r : but  if  a particle  of  sulphur  be  brouglit 
into  contact  with  a particle  of  c»>pj>cr.  the  two  particles 
being  differenl,  and  jwsseasing  chemical  affinity  for  eocli 
other,  unite  by  this  power,  and  form  aulphurcl  of  copper. 

Chemical  affinity,  then,  can  be  exerted  only  between  tHe* 
particles  of  dissimilar  bo<lic« ; and  when  lhe.se  ore  placed  ir» 
contact,  the  j»ro|>oriions  in  which  they  combine  are  fixoil 
and  definite.  It  is.  indeed,  true,  that  iIk-.o  are  some  liodion, 
and  especially  Iluids.  which  mix  and  appear  to  combine  in 
all  proportions.  Thus,  any  ouantiiios  of  water  and  alc^Hol 
(spirit  of  wine)  rnav  W mixwl  and  m»  separation  aftorwarUi-. 
ensues ; yet  though  they  thus  mix  in  all  proportions,  it  i>, 
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pro^>able  that  tliey  combine  chemicallv  only  in  definite 
f(uantities.  When  coromon  salt  is  added  to  water  a certain 
portion  of  it  is  dissolved,  dependent  u^ion  the  atfinity  existing 
between  the  solid  and  the  Ituid.  The  solution  of  salt  is  said 
to  be  saturated  when  the  water  refuses  to  dissolve  more  of  it ; 
but  with  water  the  solution  will  mix  to  any  extent,  for  no 
mpulsive  power  exists  between  them  os  l^etween  oil  and 
water : we  may,  however,  consider  the  water  which  is  so 
added  as  merely  in  a state  of  mixtuit',  and  not  of  chemical 
('ombination. 

Althou;;h  none  but  dissimilar  bodies  unite  by  chemical 
aSimty,  more  ilissimilarity  will  not  of  itself  ensure  combina- 
tion : thus,  water  and  mercur) , water  and  oil,  mercury  and 
oil.  though  very  dificrent  tluids,  cannot  be  made  to  unite ; 
and  hence  it  is  amcluded  that  they  have  no  chemical  affinity 
f>r  each  other. 

The  simplest  cases  of  chemical  affinity  arc  those  in  which 
two  elementary  bodies  unite  into  a binary  compound,  as 
when  iron  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  oxide  of  iron.  This 
h the  result  of  what  is  tenned  single  aj^nitt/,  and  this  power 
may  be  excrttnl  between  two  elementary  or  two  compound 
bodies  : and  also,  though  it  occurs  more  rarely,  between  an 
elementary  and  a compound  substance.  For  example,  sul- 
phur and  copper,  l>uth  elementary  bodies,  reudily  unite  when 
ueated  : sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  copper,  both  compt.iunds, 
combine  with  great  readiness;  but  no  combination  of  sulphur 
and  oxide  of  copMr,  or  of  sulphuric  acid  and  copper,  ls  at 
pre'jcnt  known.  There  is  then  a greater  disposition  to  com- 
bination between  two  elements  or  two  compounds,  than  be- 
tween an  element  and  acoin|K)und:  the  rule  is,  however, 
by  no  means  without  exception,  for  cyanogen,  a compound 
body,  combines  with  mercury  , an  elementary  one,  to  form 
cranide  of  mercury. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that,  when  bodies  combine  by  che- 
mical affinity,  they  undergo  great  change  of  properties  ; it 
might,  however,  be  supposed  that  a compound  woidd  possess 
qualities  intermediate  between  those  of  its  constituents.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  case  ; nor,  even  though  we  may 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  pmpertics  of  the  elements,  can 
we  at  all  tell,  d priori,  what  kind  of  a compound  they  will 
f )nu  : sulphur  is  yellow,  copper  is  red,  but  the  sufphurct  of  • 
c.>pper,  resulting  from  their  union,  is  black.  Again,  sulphuric  i 
acid  great  affinity  for  water,  and,  when  diluted,  turns  : 
blue  Litrau.s  red : potash  ha.'<  also  gn*at  affinity  for  water,  | 
and  renders  red  litmus  blue.  The  acid  and  {wtash  are  also  j 
both  extremely  acrid,  and  they  have  great  affinity  fur  each 
other ; butcombine  them  by  singleaffinity,  and  a salt, called  sul-  | 
pbate  of  potash,  is  product,  which  has  very^  .slight  affinity  for  j 
water,  does  not  act  upon  any  vegetable  colours,  uml,  instead  I 
of  being  acrid  to  the  taste,  like  both  its  constituents,  is  ’ 
merely  bitter  and  saline.  In  this  case  of  chemical  affinity  . 
an  almost  ItJtal  reversal  of  properties  has  occurred ; but 
there  arc  cases  in  which  it  is  far  from  being  so  complete, 
and  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  ingredients  still  exert  some 
of  their  original  powers  : thus,  the  sulphate  of  potash,  above 
alluded  to.  is  capable  of  combining  with  an  nddilional  quan- 
nty  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  salt,  which  U called  hihulphate 
uf  {vitash,  resembles  both  its  constiluenta  in  having  affinity 
fir  water,  as  is  shown  by  crystallizing  in  combination  with 
it,  and  by  being  readily  soluble  in  it : ami  it  resembles  sul- 
{^uric  acid  in  liaving  a sour  taste,  and  turning  blue  litmus 
red. 

We  have  stated  a few  examples  of  the  changes  pro- 
duced in  bodies  by  a combination  effected  by  chemical  affi- 
nity, The  alterations,  in  many  cases,  are  more  striking 
zoia  complete ; the  properties  of  the  substance  formod  by 
the  combination  being  altogether  different  from  tlK»se  of 
the  bodies  fr>>m  which  it  has  originated.  Sulphurot  of 
copper,  as  already  noticed,  differs  in  colour  from  both  its 
elements,  yet  it  resembles  both  in  being  solid ; but  there 
are  numerous  cases  in  which  the  form,  colour,  smell,  taste, 
density,  and  other  physical  qualities,  and  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  fusibility,  volatility,  solubility,  and  tendency  to 
cumbination  in  the  compound,  bear  no  resemblance  to  its 
constituent  parts. 

Although,  when  speaking  uf  the  action  which  is  inducerl 
by  chemical  affinity,  chemists  are  frequently  in  the  habit 
of  stating  merely  that  one  substance  has  affinity  for  another, 
yet  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  force  with  which  bodies 
unite  arises  fVom  mutual  and  equal  affinity : thus,  sulphuric 
acid  and  potash  combine,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  affi- 
nity of  the  acid  for  the  alkali,  but  or  the  alkali  equally  for 
the  acid.  Chemical  affinity,  then,  is  mutual  and  equal 


between  those  substances  which  combine  by  its  power. 
Many  different  compounds  may  be  formed  by  uniting  ona 
substince,  an  acid,  for  example,  with  various  others,  as 
ailh  the  alkalis,  earths,  and  metalUc  oxides;  these  are 
calliKl  bases  ; and  the  force  of  affinity  of  any  acid  for  any 
base  differs  in  e^'er>*  instance.  Now,  this  difference  consti- 
lutes  what  has  been  termed  elective  affinity,— t\\e  existence 
of  which  is  easily  proved,  and  the  results  of  its  action  are 
uf  the  highest  impuiiaiKe.  lioth  in  a scientific  point  of  view, 
and  with  regard  to  cln)mical  agency  as  connected  with  the 
most  common  processes  in  llie  chemical  arts  and  manufkc- 
tures. 

Nitric  acid  is  capable  of  combining  by  single  affinity  w ith 
liiue  or  with  magnesia;  and  if  some  dilute  nitric  acid,  con- 
taining 54  parts  of  real  acid,  be  mixed  with  parts  of  lime, 
the  earth  will  be  dissolved  in  the  ockl.  and  a neutral  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  lime  is  obtained.  A similar  quantity  of 
this  acid  forms  a neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  magnesia  by 
combining  with  *iU  parts  of  that  earth.  Now.  if  we  mix 
together  64  parts  of  nitric  acid.  of  lime,  and  2U  of  mag- 
nesia. it  miglit  be  supposed  tiiat  the  acid — which  is  of  course 
incapable  of  dissolving  the  whole  of  b<jth  of  the  earths — 
would  dissolve  them  in  the  proportions  of  14  of  lime  and  10 
of  magnesia : it  is  found,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
for  the  whole  of  the  liuie  is  dissolved  and  the  magnesia 
entirely  left. 

It  appears,  then,  u greater  mutual  affinity,  or  an  elective 
affinity,  exists  belwetm  nitric  acid  and  lime,  than  between 
nitric  and  and  magnesia.  There  is  another  mode  in  which 
elective  affinity  acts,  and  is  employed  in  a vast  number  of 
chemical  processes.  It  lias  lieen  just  stated  that  54  parts  of 
niinc  acicl  combine  with  20  of  magnesia  by  single  affinity. 
Now.  if  to  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  magnesia  thus  obtainra 
we  add  28  parts  of  lime,  and  boil  the  mixture,  tho  lime  sepa- 
rates the  magnesia  from  the  nitric  acid : and  being  dis- 
solved instead  of  it,  we  procure  a solution  of  nitrate  of  lime, 
instead  of  nitrate  of  magnesia:  this  operation  is  termed 
single  drromposition,  and  it  is  produced  by  single  elective 
affinity.  It  is  therefore  eiidenl,  that  this  power  may  not 
only  prevent  one  substance  from  combining  with  another 
when  three  are  mixed,  but  supposing  two  to  have  been 
nrcviouslv  combined,  it  Is  capable  of  effecting  a separation 
between  them. 

On  the  action  of  single  elective  affinity  producing  single 
decomposition,  depends  the  proces-s  of  preparing  acetic  acid 
from  acetate  of  soda  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  ; and  the 
production  of  nmmoniai  al  gus  by  heating  a mixture  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  water. 

To  exhibit  the  degrees  of  elective  affinity,  tables  were  con- 
structed by  Geoffroy,  a French  chemist,  about  a century 
ago.  In  these  the  substance  whose  affinities  are  to  be  ex- 
pressed is  placed  at  the  head  of  a column,  and  is  separated 
from  tho  rest  by  a horizontal  line ; beneath  this  line  arc 
arranged  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  capable  of  uniting  in 
tho  order  of  their  respective  forces  of  affinity ; the  substance 
which  it  attracts  most  strongly  being  placed  nearest  to  it, 
and  that  for  which  it  has  the  least  affinity  at  the  bottom  of 
tho  column  : thus,  in  tbe  case  of  sulphuric  acid,  tho  affinities 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  order: — 

Sulphuric  Acid. 


Barytes. 

Strontio, 

Potash. 

Soda, 

Lime, 

Magnesia. 

It  would  appear  from  this  table,  that  barxies  separates 
sulphuric  actu  from  combination  with  all  tfie  substances 
placed  below  it,  and  that  magnesia  is  separated  from  sul- 
phuric acid  by  all  that  are  above  it.  There  are,  however, 
many  circumstances  which  interfere  with  tho  accuracy  of 
tables  thus  constructed,  and  diminish  their  utility,  since 
affinity  is  not  an  absolute  force,  but  subject  to  anomalies 
and  to  modifications  from  various  disturbing  causes. 

In  the  above,  and  many  similar  tables,  the  affinity  of  on 
acid  for  different  bases  is  expressed ; but  on  other  oocaaions, 
the  affinity  of  the  same  bases  for  different  acids  is  required. 
In  this  case  the  alkali,  earth,  or  roetallio  oxide,  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  tbe  column,  and  tbe  various  acids  are  amnged 
according  to  their  affinity  for  it. 

There  is  yet  another  mode  in  which  elective  affinity  is 
exerted.  Certain  compounds  can  scarcely  be  obtained  at  all, 
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or  with  grett  difficiilty,  either  by  sinffle  aflinity  or  single 
•lecUve  affinity,  but  are  readily  obtained  by  what  is  termed 
doublf  eUctiw  affinity.  There  is  a well-known  mineral 
body  called  sulphate  of  strontia,  which  consists  of  sulphuric 
aei<l  and  the  earthy  base  (or  siririly  speaking,  metallic  ' 
oxide)  smrntia,  and  they  are  combined  by  single  affinity. 
Now  potash  has  great  affinity  for  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
sulphate  of  stmntia  ; hut  if  we  mix  them,  no  decomposition 
takes  place,  the  p«.)tash  l>eing  incapable,  by  single  elective 
affinity,  of  detachipjf  the  sulphuric  arid  from  the  slrnnha. 
Again,  carbonic  acid  and  strontia  have  great  affinity  for 
each  other,  but  if  carbonic  acid  gas  b<;  passed  through  water 
in  which  powdered  sulphate  of  struntia  is  diffused,  it  does  not 
bv  single  elective  affinity  se{>arate  the  strontia  from  the  sul- 
phuric acid. 

That  decomposition,  however,  which  single  elective  affinity 
cannot  in  this  case  perform,  may  be  effeci4?d  by  double 
elective  affinity,  producing  rfoi/ft/c  decompontirm.  If,  instead 
of  acting  upm  the  sulpliale  of  strontia  with  the  rarbomr 
acid  and  potash  sepanitely,  we  cmnbinc  them  and  boil  the 
powdered  sulphate  of  atnmtia  in  a solution  of  the  carbonate 
of  potash  thus  f <rmed,  double  elective  affinity  ensues,  and 
two  new  compuind.H  are  fonnod, — namely,  sulphate  of 
potash,  wliich  remains  in  solution,  and  carbonate  of  strontia, 
which,  Wing  insoluble  in  water,  is  prcihpitated  in  the  stale 
of  a w’hite  piwdcr.  The  double  elective  aHinilv  which  pro- 
duces double  deoompnution  will  bo  illustrated  by  the  an- 
nexed diagram : 

Sulphate  of  Potash. 


Carbonate  of 
Potash. 


Potash.  Sulphuric'^ 
Ai-id. 


Carbonic  Strontia. 
I Acid. 


Sulphate  of 
Strontia. 


Carbonate  of  Strontia. 


Double  elective  aflinity  and  decomposition  are  extensively 
employed  in  chemical  operations  ; the  preparation  of  various 
acios,  such  as  the  nitric  and  muriatic,  anrl  of  a great  number 
of  saline  compounds,  depends  up)n  the  apptic.aiion  of  these 
modifications  of  chemical  affinity.  Wo  shall  now  illustrate 
a position  already  staled,  viz.,  that  chemical  affinity  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  an  invariable  power,  but  subject  to  causes 
which  prevent,  increase,  or  reverse  its  action : and  it  Ls  on 
this  aofount  that  tables  of  affinity  express  merely  the  order 
of  decomposition,  and  not  that  of  attraction  under  every  eir- 
cumslancc.  The  causes  now  alludeti  to  may  l»e  compre- 
hended under /orm  and  yirnywr/ion,  and  the  modifying  effec  ts 
of  licat,  electricity,  and  light. 

With  respect  form,  it  may  l>o  oliservcd.  that  the  solid 
state  is  unfavourable  to  the  exertion  of  chemical  affinity : 
and  it  was  once  suppusc<l  tliat  two  solid  bodies  nmtd  not  art 
chemically  upon  each  other.  That  this  is  not  the  case  may 
be  provefi  by  adding  lime  to  muriate  of  ammonia,  for  bv 
their  mutual  action  ammoniaeal  gOA  is  plentifully  evolved. 
Division  is.  however,  in  all  cases  favourable  to  chemical  affi- 
nity : thus,  a mass  of  marble  dissolves  slowly  in  muriatic 
acid,  but  when  re<lured  to  piwder  the  action  is  extremely 
rapid.  In  some  oases  mechanical  division,  how'cvcr  minute, 
is  insufficient  to  allow  combination : thus  if  finely  pow- 
dere<l  pipe-clay  be  added  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  no 
chemical  elfinity  is  exerted  between  them,  the  cohesive  affi- 
nity of  the  particles  of  clay  exceeding  that  of  their  chemical 
affinity  for  the  sulphuric  acid.  If,  however,  wc  take  a so- 
lution of  alum  and  ad'l  ammonia  to  it.  the  clay  is  precipi- 
tated from  it  in  so  minutely  divided  a state  that  the  acid  im- 
rae^lialely  dissolves  it. 

When  a iet  of  hydrogen  i*  thrown  upon  a mass  of  platinum 
siirruundeu  bv  air,  the  effect  is  barely  sensible;  but  when 
the  platinum  is  very  minutely  divided,  chemical  affinity  is 
excited  between  the  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
flame  ensue-i.  end  water  ia  produced  during  the  combustion. 

Minute  dirision,  then,  so  aa  to  reduce  the  cohesion  of  a 
body,  is  in  many  cases  necessary  to  the  exertion  of  chemical 
affinity,  and  in  all  cases  it  increases  the  rapidity  of  its 
acli'in. 

Fluidity  is  alwav’i  favourable  to  chemical  action,  and  in 


most  eases  it  is  requisite  that  one  body,  at  least,  should  be  in 
that  form.  Thus  galls  and  sulphate  of  iron,  though  both  are 
reduced  to  fine  powder,  do  not  act  upon  each  other : dissolve 
either  of  them  and  add  the  other  in  nowder  to  the  solution, 
and  chemical  affinity  will  be  exerlea  ; but  if  they  are  both 
dissolved,  then  the  action  is  instantaneous. 

There  are  some  instances  in  whicli  afllniiy  is  but  feebly, 
if  at  all  exerted,  unless  both  bodies  be  so  finely  divided  as  to 
be  exposed  to  each  other  in  the  aeriform  state : thus  sulphur 
is  capable  of  combining  with  alcohol.  IJltle  of  it  is,  however, 
dissoVed  by  the  spirit  when  it  is  merely  |xjwdered : but 
if  the  sulphur  and  alcohol  be  heated  in  separate  vessels,  and 
their  vapours  lie  suffered  to  mix,  they  then  unite. 

The  na.sccnt  state  of  bodies  is  one  which  is  extremely 
favourable  to  the  action  of  chemical  affinity.  Chlorine  has 
affinity  for  silver,  and  the  compound  which  they  form,  called 
chloride  of  silver,  is  white  and  insoluble  in  water ; hydrogen 
has  great  affinity  for  chlonne.  and  they  combine  to  fitrm  mti- 
riatic  acid.  If,  however,  hydrogen  gas  be  passed  into  water 
holditig  chloride  of  silver  in  suspension,  no  change  occurs, 
for  the  hvdmgcn  has  not,  under  these  cinuiroslances,  the 
power  of  separating  the  chlorine  fmm  the  silver. 

If  the  hydrogen  be  evolved  in  the  vessel  which  contain* 
the  suspended  chloride  of  silver,  it  has  then  an  opportunity 
of  coming  into  contact  with  it  in  its  nasrent  ttate,  that  is  at 
the  moment  of  its  separation  from  combination,  and  before 
it  has  assumed  the  state  of  gas.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  hydrogen  separates  the  chlorine  fmm  the  silver,  munatic 
acid  is  formed,  and  metallic  silver  separated.  It  U,  however, 
easy  to  combine  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases  by  exposing  a 
mixture  of  them  either  to  the  sun’s  rays,  the  taper,  or  the 
electric  spark.  But  the  gases  which  constitute  ammonia, 
viz.,  hydrogen  and  azote,  do  not  unite  unless  one  of  them, 
at  least,  is  in  the  nascent  slate;  thus  if  several  pieces  of 
zinc  be  covered  w-ith  water,  and  treate<l  with  nitric  add, 
ammonia  is  producetl,  for  the  water  is  tiwiomj'osed  by  the 
zinc,  its  nascent  hydrogen  unites  with  the  azote  to  form 
ammonia,  and  its  oxygen  with  the  zinc  to  form  the  oxide 
of  that  metal. 

The  nature  of  the  compound.-*,  arising  from  the  chemical 
affinity  and  action  of  their  eleineiils,  greatly  influenced 
by  the  proportifm.  of  the  substances  employeil  to  produce 
tfiem.  When  cmial  weights  of  sul|diiiric  acid  and  alcohol 
are  subjected  to  distillation,  the  nroduct  is  sulphuric  ether; 
increase  the  <piantity  of  ai  id,  ana  on  the  applimtinn  of  heat, 
the  whole  mixture  blmkens.  nnd  olp||»nt  gns  is  evolved 
by  their  mutual  action.  Again;  if  a mixture  of  two  parts 
of  nitre  nnd  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  be  distilled,  therv*  are 
jirisluceri  nitric  acid  and  sulphate  of  potash  : but  if  a part  of 
the  sulphate  of  potash  be  dissolved  in  the  nitric  acid,  nitrate 
of  potash  will  ho  again  fonnod,  accompanied  with  hUulphatc 
(if  pota-sh. 

There  are  several  other  cases  which  prove  that  tne  pro- 
portions of  the  substances  which  act  chemically  upon  each 
other,  greatly  influence  the  nature  and  projwrtions  of  the 
new, compounds  f.<mied  ; thus,  when  lUU  parts  of  sulphate 
of  b&ryles  nre  boilbd  in  a*solution  of  59  parts  of  carbonate  of 
|>oia«h,  ‘J3  of  the  sulphate  arc  decomposed  and  converted 
into  I9’3  of  carlxjnate.  When  also  85  parts  of  carlxmato  of 
barytes  are  boiled  in  a solution  of  74  of  sulphate  of  p<.)tash, 
decomposition  also  takes  place,  and  there  an-  formed  67  of 
sulphate  of  barytes,  and  40  of  carbonate  of  potash.  In 
these  exjieriments  then,  it  appears  that  decomposition  can- 
not in  either  rase  lie  entirely  effected,  while  the  new  com- 
pounds formed  remain  in  mixture  with  the  portion*  of  the 
original  salt-i  which  remain  undecoroposud.  In  other  words, 
there  takes  place  a partition  of  bases  between  the  acids 
whose  action  U oppomAl  to  each  other. 

Heat,  according  to  its  degree  and  under  various  circum- 
stances. produces  very  different  effects  on  chemical  aflinity, 
and  causes,  increases,  reverses,  or  prevents  its  action.  If 
we  mix  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  they  will  remain  in  a 
state  of  mixture  for  an  indefinite  period  without  combining  : 
but  if  flame  l>e  applied  to  them  they  vumhine  with  explosion, 
i and  water  is  formed.  Water  dissolves  certain  salts,  but  to  a 
limited  extent  only  when  cold  ; hf«t  it,  and  the  Kilvent  power 
U greatly  increa.scd.  When  mercury  is  moderately  healed  in 
atmospheric  air  it  is  converted  into  peroxide,  by  combining 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air:  heat  the  compound  thus 
formed  more  slrengly  than  was  required  for  its  production, 
and  the  affinity  is  destroyed ; oxvgen  gas  is  given  out.  and 
the  mercury  returns  to  its  metallic  state.  Mix  solutions  of 
chloride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  ammonia:  double 
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daeoTspMitkm  ensues ; carbonate  of  linio  and  muriate  of 
ammunia  result.  Evaporate  the  mixture  to  dr\ness,  and 
heat  the  residue;  the  order  of  affinities  is  reversed,  and 
chloride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  repro- 
duced * in  thU  case,  heat  reverses  the  order  of  affinities. 
There  U one  instance,  however,  in  which  beat  pruduces 
effects  that  are  quite  anomalous  and  irreducible  to  any  idea 
of  their  dependence  upon  dettrec  of  tcm{>eralurc;  it  is  this: — 
when  the  va^mr  of  boiling  water  is  pus^  over  ignited  iron, 
the  water  is  decomposed;  hydrogen,  one  of  its  elements,  is 
evolved  in  the  state  of  gas ; and  oxygen,  the  other,  cumitinus 
with  Ute  iron  and  converts  it  into  oxide.  Now  if  we  ignite 
this  oxide  of  iron  and  pass  hydrogen  gas  over  it,  the  cxide 
IS  decomposed,  its  uxvgun  combines  with  the  hydrogen,  and 
water  is  re*formed.  No  satisfactory  cx(ilanation  of  the  laws 
of  atfinity,  by  w'hich  tliese  opposing  results  are  obtained,  has 
hitherto  been  offered.  Thc»c  facts  afford  an  illustration  of 
the  disturbing  causes  which  very  much  limit  the  usefulness 
of  tables  of  affinity.  According  to  the  Drst  experiment,  oxy- 
gan  and  iron  combine  in  p.eference  to  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
wbaroaa  it  appears  from  the  mm'umU  that  Urn  affinity  of  oxy- 
gen for  hydrogen  exceeds  tliat  lor  iron.  But  it  is  evident 
that  these  statemenls  are  irreconcilable  with  each  other; 
and  as  the  temperature  is  in  both  cases  the  same,  no  varia- 
tion of  it  can  account  for  the  incompatible  results  of  the 
experiments. 

Eleftricity  poasesses  romarkablo  power  over  chemical 
affinity  : if  the  electric  spark  be  passed  tliruugh  a mixture 
of  oxygon  and  hydrogen  gases,  it  causes  tlicm  to  combine, 
and  water  u formed  by  tbeir  union.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  this  and  some  similar  effects  are  produced  by 
the  heat  which  accompanies  the  electrical  spark  ; but  there 
are  other  cases  of  combination  which  must  perhaps  be 
attributed  to  specific  action,  os,  for  oxatnplc,  w hen  nitric 
acid  U formed  by  the  agency  of  electricity  upon  atmos- 
pheric air. 

The  action  of  electricity  is  much  more  remarkable  in 
causing  decomposition  than  combination,  and  especially 
that  form  of  it  which  is  termed  voltaic  electricity,  or  guf- 
vanism : the  first  substance  decomposed  by  it  w as  water. 
When  two  platina  wires  are  connected  with  the  pules  of  a 
voltaic  trough,  and  their  unconncctc<l  ends  arc  immersed  iu 
water,  hydrogen-gas  is  evolved  at  the  negative,  and  oxygen- 
gas  at  tho  positive  wire.  Many  other  compound  bodies 
have  been  similarly  decomposed:  their  elements  separate  at 
the  opposite  poles,  and  the  same  bo<ly  always  appears  at 
the  same  pole : thus  in  all  decompositions,  oxygen,  chlorine, 
and  the  acids  go  over  to  the  positive  surface,  while  hy- 
drogen. the  metals,  intlammable  substances  in  general,  and 
the  alkalis,  arc  found  at  the  negative  surface. 

In  common  electrical  attraction,  tho  bodies  attract  each 
other  in  consequence  of  their  opposite  electrical  stales ; and 
in  the  same  manner,  in  tho  electro-chemical  theory  pro- 
posed by  Sir  H.  Davy,  it  is  supposed  that  acids  and  otlier 
fubstances  which  are  attracte<]  in  electrical  decotiipusiliuns 
to  the  positive  pole,  are  negatively  electrical  at  the  moment 
of  their  separatkm  from  cumbiuuUun  : and  on  tho  contrary, 
the  alkalis,  which  are  found  at  tlio  negative  extremity,  are 
positively  electrical. 

It  has,  however,  by  no  means  been  proved  that  chemical 
affimty  is  identical  with  electrical  attraction  : and  wo  must 
yet  consider  it  as  a peculiar  species  of  attraction,  subject 
indeed  to  the  control  of  electrical  agency,  which  is  capable, 
not  merely  of  decomposing  compounds,  but  of  suspending 
chemical  action  and  reversuig  thu  order  of  affinities. 

If  sulphate  of  soda  be  disnolved  iu  un  iufusiou  of  purple 
cabbage,  and  subjected  to  voltaic  electricity  in  u glass  tuoe, 
it  is  soon  found  that  tlie  fluid  at  the  fxisitive  {K>le  becomes 
red,  indicating  the  presence  of  an  acid,  while  at  the  nega- 
tive, it  is  green,  showing  the  action  of  an  alkali.  In  this 
case,  the  sulphate  of  soda  is  decomposed,  and  its  constituents 
^Iphuric  acid  and  soda)  ap{ieur  at  the  different  polc-s. 
llus  decomposition  duen  not  arise  from  any  attraction 
between  the  elements  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  anil  the  platina 
terminal  plates,  nor  i.s  there  uny  {lassuge  of  either  element 
(culphuric  acid  or  soda)  from  one  )>ole  to  the  other  through 
the  Liquid  in  the  vessel.  (The  theory  of  this  and  other  elec- 
trical ebangis*  W'ill  be  di^xissed  under  ElkcthoChrmihtry.} 

That  affinity  may  be  controlled  by  altering  the  elec- 
trical state  of  a body,  is  al.so  proved  by  Sir  II.  Davy’s  very 
carious  experiments  on  cop}«;r-?>heaihing,  which,  though 
they  failed  from  unforeseen  causes,  are  worthy  of  hi^ 
gtnma.  It  appeared  to  Sir  11.  Davy,  that  the  cupper  was 


oxidized  by  the  atrooapherio  air  in  the  oea-water,  and  that 
then  it  took  muriatic  acid  from  munatc  of  magnesia  and 
formed  with  it  submuriatc  of  copper,  and  hence  ensued  the 
destruction  of  the  metal.  Now,  as  metals  combine  with 
acids  only  when  oxidized,  it  oix-ura'd  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  that 
if  be  could  render  the  copper  negative,  which  is  the  elcc- 
tncai  state  of  the  oxygen,  they  would  not  combine.  This 
he  effected  by  bringing  the  copper  into  contact  with  zinc  or 
iron  ; these  Iwiug  renacred  positive,  the  copper  became  ne- 
gutive,  scarcely  (Mimbiiied  at  all  with  oxygen  and  was  so 
little  acted  upon  by  the  muriate  of  magnesia  in  sca-watcr, 
that  when  protected  by  only  l-»000th  part  of  iron,  oxidize- 
lueiit  and  conversion  into  submuriatc  were,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, prevented. 

Tile  following  will  also  serve  as  an  example  of  the  re- 
versal of  chemical  affinity  by  electricity  . Immerse  a piece 
of  copper  in  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver;  llic  copper  is 
ffissolved  and  the  silver  precipitated:  if  we  reverse  the 
Vperiment,  and  put  a piece  of  silver  into  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  copper,  no  change  is  effected ; if.  however,  tho 
silver  w hile  immersed  l>e  touched  by  a pici'o  of  iron,  a vol- 
taic circuit  is  furmcxl,  the  order  of  affinity  is  reversed,  tho 
copper  is  precipitated,  and  the  silver  is  dissolved. 

IS  capable  of  controlling  chemical  affinity  both 
with  respect  to  decoiiipositiun  and  combination  If  a mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  ga.ses  be  cxposetl  to  the  sun's 
rays,  they  combine  with  explosion,  and  form  murialio  acid: 
this  effect  does  not  ap}>ear  to  be  produced  by  the  heat  which 
accompanies  the  ligiit,  fur  a considerably  higher  tempera- 
ture is  not  capable  of  producing  the  combination.  With 
respect  to  the  decomposing  agency  of  light,  it  is  well  known 
that  if  palo  nitric  acid  be  subjected  to  it,  it  suffers  dei'om- 
position  to  a certain  extent,  oxygen  gas  being  evolved:  it 
IS  also  found  that  some  metallic  oxides  which  retain  the 
oxygen  with  but  slight  force  of  affinity,  evolve  it  and  arc 
reuuctxi  to  thr  iiieiullic  ^tnU;  by  the  ageiury  of  light, 
A beam  of  solar  light  is  made  up  of  three  di.<tinct  sets  of 
rays— the  luminous,  the  caturinc,  and  the  chemical  or 
actinic  rays.  It  is  the  latter  set  which  influences  chemical 
changes.  [See  Light,  Daooerrkotyps.] 

AKKINlTY,  in  Law,  meam»  a rclalloll^flip  by  marriage. 
The  husband  and  wife  being  considered,  in  law,  as  one  per- 
son, those  who  are  relaleil  to  the  one  by  1)1<mxI,  are  related 
to  tho  other  in  the  same  degre^e  by  affinity.  Thi.s  rela- 
tionship not  being  the  effect  uf  nature,  hut  the  result  of 
civil  in.stitution,  the  persons  between  whom  it  exists  are 
said  to  be  related  ir  mit  ; the  father  or  biothcr  of  a man's 
wife  being  called  liis/j/Aer  or  ArotAer-iR /o«\  Almo>»l  the 
only  point  of  view  in  which  affinity  U a subject  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  English  law  is,  as  an  impediment  to  matri- 
mony ; — pcrs<jns  relateil  by  affinity  being  forbidden  to  marry 
within  the  same  degrees  as  persons  related  by  blood.  [Sec 
Makiuauh.]  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  rule  that  a man 
is  not  |>cnuiltcd,  by  our  law,  after  his  w ife's  death  to  marry 
her  sister,  aunt,  or  niece, — those  relations  l>eing  all  within 
the  prohibited  degrees  of  rontunguinity;  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  just  laid  down,  the  prohibition 
extends  to  the  uaiiie  relations  by  affimtij  also.  This  rule, 
which  excludes  iri  in  marriage  relations  by  affinity  within 
certain  degrees,  is  foundc>d  up^m  the  I^vitical  law  : and  doubts 
have  been  entertained  by  \ery  leanicd  writers,  whether  its 
introduction  into  the  municipal  laws  of  modern  countries  is 
neix^ary  or  usefuL  [See  Michaelis,  Moaiiisches  Hecht. 
b.  hi  c.  7.) 

AFFIRMATION,  in  Law,  is  the  solemn  asseveration 
made  by  individuals  belonging  to'tlu*  cla*»  of  Dissenters 
called  Quakers,  in  cases  where  an  oath  is  required  from 
otliers.  This  indulgence  was  first  iutnNluctil  by  thu  statulo 

7 and  8 Wil.  III.,  chap.  .14,  wrhich  enacts  that  the  solemn 
affirmation  of  Quakers  in  courts  of  justiix  shall  have  the 
same  effect  as  an  oath  taken  in  tlic  usual  form.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  statute  are  explained  and  extended  by 

8 Geo.  I.,  chap.  G,  and  '2‘i  Geo.  II.,  chap.  46,  sect.  36  ; but  in 
all  these  statutes  there  is  a clause  expressly  restraining 
Quakers  from  giving  evidence  on  their  ufflrmaiion  in 
criminal  ca.scs.  This  absurtl  exception,  which  Lord  Mans- 
field < .illetl  ‘a  strong  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
men  who  introduced  the  original  statute  ' (Cowper's 

p.  300),  was  removed  by  tlie  0 Geo.  IV.,  chap.  32:  and 
Quakers  and  Moravians  w ere  allowwl  to  give  evidence  in  all 
cases,  criminal  as  well  civil,  upon  their  .-^Icinn  affirma- 
tion. Thi>  privilege  in  favour  of  (iuiikers,  Moravians,  and 
Sejaruti.'vts,  hua  eiiicu  been  extended  by  aeveral  recent 
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statutes,  the  lost  of  which  is  16  and  Ifl  Viet.,  chap.  86, 
which  declares  that  the  word  ‘utfidavit*  shall  include  an 
affirmation.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  penalties  of 
perjury  attach  to  wilful  falsehood  upon  affirmation  as  well 
ifi  upon  oath. 

AFFIX,  a term  in  Grammar,  to  which  the  name  of 
also  is  sometimes  t^iven.  It  si^idcs  a sy/la^e  attochea  to 
tlie  end  of  a word  by  wluch  the  form  and  simplification  of  the 
word  arc  altered.  This  will  bo  best  explained  by  some  ex- 
am pics  firom  our  own  languajufc.  Thus  in  the  words  treo^A-y, 
weight-y,  bulk-y,  and  in  god-iy.  odd  ly,  &c.,  the  syllables  y 
anu/y  arc  the  affixes,  which  qualify  the  meanings  of  the 
words  to  which  they  arc  attached,  and  fit  them  for  a now 
and  different  use ; as  * This  man  loves  wealth  : ‘That  is  a 
wealthy  merchant.'  Verbs  are  in  this  way  made  from  a^eo- 
lives,  as  IVimi  the  adjectives  sharp,  quick,  thick,  we  have 
thtrpen,  quicken,  Mi'cActj  respectively ; and  adjectives  and 
adverbs  from  nouns,  o-h  in  the  examples  just  given.  The  'a 
which  marks  our  possessive  case,  i.s  an  affix,  having 
pnally  been  a distinct  syllahlc.  as  v>c  see  from  our  old  books 
in  such  expressions  as  G'nldes  will ; manner  duty.  Some 
persons  are  of  opinion  that  this  n has  arisen  from  the  pos- 
sessive pronoun  hts,  as  in  such  a phra.se  God  his  will,  man 
hie  duty;  but  wo  are  of  opinion  that  this  final  'e  is  to  he  re- 
ferred to  the  German  and  Anglo-Saxon  genitive  termina- 
tion et.  When  we  hear  people  vulgarly  say  kisn.  hern,  for 
hit,  her,  the  n is  the  remnant  of  the  syllable  en,  which  in  these 
instances  marks  a kind  of  pronominal  adjective,  akin  to  the 
genitive  or  possessive  cose as  we  may  still  oliscne  in  the 
^rman  forms  deteett,  &c. 

In  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  many  other  languages,  there 
is  the  same  system  of  affixes  of  which  we  have  given  ex- 
amples in  the  words  weighty,  bulky ; and  in  these  languages 
the  different  cases  of  nouns,  and  adjectives,  and  the  different 
tenses  and  persons  of  the  verbs,  are  also  fonned  by  affixes. 
Thus  the  nominatives  Pindam-e,  IPnneru-s,  Liviu-s,  Anto- 
niu-s,  are  the  true  Roman  forms  of  these  names,  which,  in 
the  accusative,  form  Pindaru-m,  Honteru-m,  &c..  resix^c- 
tively,  and  so  on  in  the  other  cases.  With  the  Knglish,  It  is 
the  common  practice  to  shorten  all  these  words  to  Pindar, 
Homer,  Livy,  Antony  : and  yet  we  arc  not  consistent  in  this 
practice,  for  we  say  Tibullus,  ,tiimilius,  &e.  keeping  in  these 
instances  tlie  genuine  form  just  as  it  is  in  the  language  to 
which  these  names  lielong.  Tlie  irregularity  depends  upon 
the  greater  or  less  familiarity  of  the  names.  With  the 
French,  the  changes  ore  still  more  violent. 

AFGHANISTAN.  It  is  difficult  to  assi^  exact  limits 
to  Afghanistan.  It  may  be  said  to  be  included  between 
29“  and  36“  N.  lat.,  and  between  61“  and  72“  E.  long.  It 
ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  Turkb«nin,  on  the  east  by  the 
Pumab,  on  the  south  by  Beloochistaii,  and  on  the  west 
by  Persia. 

Afj^hanistan  forms  u (tort  of  the  great  central  table-land 
of  Asia,  which  extends  irom  the  Korea  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  Its  continuity  with  the  higher  plateau  of  Thibet, 
on  the  nortb-ea«t,  is  interrupted  by  the  remarkable  moun- 
tain-knot culled  the  Hindoo-coosh,  formed  by  the  conver- 
gence of  the  Himalaya  range,  and  the  great  Altai  system 
which  forms  the  north  border  of  the  ea?'tem  highlands. 
From  this  isthmus,  the  border  of  the  table-land  extends 
southwards,  mainly  in  the  direction  of  the  Indu-s,  and  keep- 
ing at  a distance  from  the  western  bank  of  that  river,  vary- 
ing from  100  to  60  miles.  This  eastern  side  of  the  table-land, 
which  ri.>^  abruptly  from  the  low  grounds  along  the  river, 
is  considerably  elevated,  having  a mt^dium  height  of  60<X) 
feet,  which  decline?  towards  the  west,  till  on  the  Persian 
border  the  general  elevation  is  only  about  one-half. 

The  highland  of  -Vfghunislan  is  skirted  on  the  north,  east, 
and  south  by  mountain-ranges,  ri^ng  more  or  less  above  its 
general  elevation.  The  highest  is  that  on  the  north,  called 
oy  the  general  name  of  the  Hindoo-coosh,  the  several  )>arts 
of  which  will  be  described  below.  The  eastern  crest  is 
formed  by  the  Suliman  range,  whose  highest  summit?  are 
in  the  north.  The  Muree  and  Boogtoe  Mountains,  which 
form  the  southern  crest,  become  blended  at  the  south-east 
of  the  plateau  with  the  Suliman  system.  This  outline  may 
be  best  tilled  up  by  taking  it  in  sections. 

1.  The  mountain-system  which  bounds  Afghanistan  on 
the  north,  and  is  known  by  the  general  name  ot  the  Hindoo- 
coosh,  divide.?  it.-*elf  into  two  ranges,  in  about  70*  K.  long. 
The  more  northern  range,  to  which  the  name  of  Hindoo- 
coosh  more  .-trictly  njipTie?,  form?  the  continuation  of  the 
Kneolaao  Mouataipa,  and  ii  tha  water-ahad  between  the 


Oxus  and  the  Indus.  The  other  ia  an  offshoot  from  the 
Himalaya,  cut  off  from  the  main  cliain  by  the  river  Indus. 
The  country  contained  between  these  two  ranges  is  called 
Kaferistan,  and  does  not  belong  to  -Afghanistan. 

The  southern  declivity  of  the  Hirnnlaya  range  (which 
belongs  to  Afghanistan),  presents  from  the  base  the  op{)ear- 
ance  of  terraces,  and  enclo?e»  considerable  valleys,  with 
narrow  »tri}>es  of  cultivable  soil  along  the  line  of  drainage. 
The  foresto  that  cover  these  mountains  are  the  roost  exten- 
sive in  Afghanistan.  About  70“  12'  E.  long.,  and  37“  56'  N. 
lat.,  near  Ae  union  of  the  Himalaya  with  the  Hindoo-coosh, 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  destitute  of  trees,  and  almost 
bare  of  soil;  the  rocks  project  in  every  direction;  and  the 
intervening  idace?  are  strewed  with  large  rough  pieces  of 
rock.  Th^  Hindoo-coosh  presents  this  anpeonince  to  68"  E. 
long.;  that  is,  to  the  mountain-puss  culled  Hindoo-coosh, 
from  which  the  whole  range  takes  its  name.  This  mountain 
rise?  to  16,P(>0  feet. 

The  Hindoo-coosh  Mountains  contain  some  very  populous 
valleys,  of  which  the  best  known  is  that  of  P8nch^hi^,  aiKjUt 
70  miles  long,  and  nesirly  2 miles  broad.  One  of  the  roads 
from  Kubool  to  Kuiiduz  pa.-*ses  through  this  vtilley.  At  ita 
up|»eT  end,  the  road  traverses  the  mountain-pass  of  Khiiwuck, 

13.000  feet  high.  There  is  another  road  over  the  Hindoo- 
coosh,  further  to  the  west,  leading  to  the  plains  of  Oxus, 
through  a valley  watered  by  the  Parwan. 

The  Hindoo-coosh  range,  strictly  po  colled,  ends  with  the 
mountain-puss  from  which  it  takes  it?  noine.  Here  the 
mountains  bend  nearly  due  south,  running  between  36*  and 
34“  20^  N.  lat.,  and  decreasing  in  elevation,  and  are  called  the 
Pughman  Mountains.  Thi?  jxirtion  of  the  range  oon?i.?t?  of 
two  parallel  bnuiches,  including  a valley  10  miles  in  width, 
and  10,000  feet  high.  This  valley  is  too  liigh  for  cultivation, 
but  is  the  resort  of  the  nomadic  tribes  in  summer,  for  the 
sake  of  its  tine  pastures.  The  ranges  are  from  2000  to  3*XH> 
feet  higher  than  the  valley.  Tliere  are  several  passe?  over 
these  mountains  to  the  Valley  of  Bauieean,  beyond  the 
western  range,  whose  elevation  is8500  feet.  The  Koh-i-Bolw, 
which  rise?  suddenly  where  the  Pughman  Mountains 
terminate,  is  a single  range,  which  runs  due  west.  At  ito 
eastern  extremity  are  thr»*e  jwaks,  1500  feet  above  the 
general  mass,  whose  elevation  is  H,00fJ  feet.  North  and 
west  of  the  Koh-i-Baba  are  the  mountain  regions  of  tlie 
Hazarah  and  Eiranck  (Paropamisu?),  which  occupy  the 
whole  country  between  34“  and  36“  N.  Lit.,  mid  betwcon 
68“  and  63“  E.  long.,  including  the  Koh-i-Baba,  an  urea 
of  about  50,000  square  miles.  The  niountoins  of  this 
region  furnish  pasture  for  the  flock?  in  summer;  hut  in 
winter  the  sheep  have  to  l>e  taken  down  into  the  valley?, 
and  fed  with  grass,  which  is  cut  in  great  quunriti»^  for 
winter  fodder.  The  valleys  ore  cultivated— the  higher 
yielding  barley ; the  lower — wheat,  barley,  and  millet. 

II.  The  Suliman  liange  and  Eustern  Declivity  of  the 
Tablcdand.^’Vhe  Suliman  Mountains  are  just  the  elevated 
crest  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land  facing  the 
InduH.  They  ore  from  5000  to  7000  feet  higher  than  the 
river,  and  hence  ap|>cur  as  mountains,  although  on  the  land 
aide  they  are  only  a few  hundred  teet  high.  The  mottt 
northern  point  of  this  range  la  the  Sufuid-Koh  south  of  the 
river  Knbool,  in  E.  long.  70“.  The  summit  of  this  moun- 
tain rises  to  16,000  feet,  and  is  always  covered  with  snow. 
On  the  east,  it  i?  connected  with  the  Kylier  Range.  The 
declivities  of  Sufaid-Koh  arc  coverwl  with  forest?  up  to 

10.000  feet  of  elevation.  The  Sulinmn  range  extends  from 
Sufiiid-Koh  to  29“  N.  lat.  w«*st  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Indu.?  with  the  Sutlej.  Here  it  ftims  to  the  west,  and 
ineeLs  the  Hala  Mountains  of  Beloochistun  in  68“  E.  long. 
This  portion  of  the  crest  is  called  the  Muree  and  Boogtee 
Mountains. 

The  Suliman  Range  takes  its  name  from  the  summit 
called  Tnkt-i-Sulimnn,  whose  height  is  11,000  feet. 

The  Indu.s  river  drains  the  declivity  of  the  table-land,  and 
the  ea.?tem  portion  of  it  ns  far  a.%  the  ridge  which  fonii.?  the 
wat«r-?hed  oetween  the  Indus  and  the  Helmund,  and  which 
we  shall  describe  afterward.?. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Indus  from  this  r^rion  arc 
the  Kooram  and  the  Oomul. 

The  Kooram  rises  in  some  of  the  southern  offset?  of 
Sufaid-Koh,  and  drains  the  countr}'  soutli  of  the  ?oli  Uangr. 
Thi?  range  runs  at  right  angles  across  the  Indus,  and  abuts 
on  the  Suliman  Range  south  of  Sufoid-Koh.  It  w composed 
of  sandstone,  containing  very  thick  and  extensive  layers  of 
rock-salt,  which  ore  largely  worked  at  Kakbogh,  on  the 
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banks  of  ihe  lirer*  The  ooimtiy  erotmd  this  range  is  ftry 
poor. 

The  declhritr  sotith  of  the  Kooram  is  called  by  the  name 
of  Daman.  Here  the  country  descends  by  terraces,  each 
terrace  being  enclosed  by  two  ridges  running  from  north  to 
south.  In  some  places  there  are  three,  in  others  four,  ter- 
races in  the  descent.  The  moat  of  these  valleys  are  fertile, 
and  each  valley  is  inhabited  by  a different  tribe.  The  head 
towns  of  the  tribes  contain  At>m  200O  to  4(X>0  inhabitants. 
South  of  the  Gomul  the  declivity  is  not  well  knowT),  nnd 
what  is  known  is  of  little  consequence.  The  same  thing 
must  be  said  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  table-land  drained 
by  these  rivers.  It  does  not  appear  that  much  of  this  tract 
is  under  cultivation.  The  country'  is  occupied  by  nomadic 
tribes,  who  live  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  them  everywhere. 

Having  described  the  contour  of  AfgbanUtau,  we  proceed 
to  notice  the  Valley  of  Kabool  nnd  central  plain  twtween 
Gbuznee  and  Kandahar,  with  the  other  portions  of  the 
table-land  which  are  of  much  less  importance. 

III.  T7tc  Valley  of  the  Kabool  liivcr. — The  Kabool 
drains  the  northern  mountainous  port  of  Afghanistan  and 
Kaferistan.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  tne  Pughmati  Mountains, 
and  flows  eastward  to  the  Indus,  through  u space  measuring 
nearly  200  miles  in  a straight  line.  The  Volley  of  the  Kabool 
a divided  into  thi'ee  basins  by  ridges  which  nin  across  it. 
The  basin.*,  from  w'c»t  to  cast,  are  thoM  of  Kabool,  Jellalubad, 
tad  Peshawur ; the  mountain  regions  are  those  of  Luttabund 
and  Kyber— so  called  from  the  roost  frequented  (lasses  across 
them.  B<^orc  reaching  Kabool,  the  river  drain.s  the  Valley 
of  Mydan,  which  lies  between  the  Pughman  Mountains  and 
the  western  extremity  of  the  mountainous  tract  l>ounding 
the  valley  on  tije  i«outh.  Through  the  Plain  of  Mydun  lies 
the  rond  from  Kabool  to  <>huznee  and  Kandahar.  This 
TftJley  has  great  metallic  wealth,  but  presents  a dismal 
a.«pet^.  Within  the  Kabool  basin,  the  river  receives  the 
Logur  oil  the  south,  and  the  Ohorbund  on  the  north.  The 
Plain  of  l ogur  is  vert*  level  and  swampy,  und  has  but 
httle  cultivated  ground.  The  Ohorbund  arains  the  region 
ctllod  Koh-Damun,  which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Pughman  Mountains,  and  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
Hindoo-coosh  and  its  offsets.  'Phts  region  is  about  30  miles 
kmg,  with  a medium  width  of  7 miles.  It  is  u favourite 
country  residence  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Kabool,  and 
is  thickly  studded  with  castles  and  gardens.  The  entire 
bafdn  of  Kabool  extends  about  36  miles  from  w'est  to  east, 
and  from  8 to  16  from  north  to  south.  Its  principal  article 
of  trade  is  dried  fruits,  which  go  to  Hindustan.  There  is  an 
immense  variety  of  fruits  in  this  region. 

The  town  of  Kabool  is  6396  ^t  above  the  sen,  uud 
hence  has  a moderate  climate.  It  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  between  two  ranges  of  lofty  hills,  ana  is 
about  3 miles  in  circumference.  On  a hill  overlooking-  the 
city  stands  the  Bulla  Ilissar,  the  upper  part  of  which  com- 
mands the  whole  town  and  suburbs,  ^fhe  houses  of  the 
town  are  mostly  flat-roofed,  and  the  streets  for  the  most  part 
narrow  and  tortuous.  It  baa  a grand  liazanr,  600  feet  long 
and  30  broad,  which  excites  wonder  by  the  splendour  ana 
profusion  of  its  articles.  The  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried 
Wicks  and  wood.  The  population  of  Kabool  is  about  60,000, 
and  is  of  a very  mixed  cmiracter,  composed  of  jteonle  from 
nearly  all  Ea.stem  nations  ; they  all,  however,  speak  Persian. 

The  mountain  region  of  the  Lattabund  Pa.**  U about  30 
in  extent ; and  in  passing  through  thi.s  space,  the 
river  falls  4000  feel.  From  this  it  enters  the  hasin  of 
delialabad,  which  is  40  miles  long  and  10  miles  broad.  A 
few  miles  below  the  town,  the  river  receives  the  Kameh, 
Kama,  or  Kuner,  from  the  north,  which  drains  the  hill 
country  of  Cbittral,  in  Kaferistuu,  and  the  lliimilaya  range, 
and  a course  of  .300  miles.  The  Jellalubad  iMsiii  is  a 
poor  country,  except  a narrow  strip  bordering  the  river. 

The  Plain  of  Peshawur,  into  which  the  river  emenres 
after  flowing  for  a space  of  20  miles  through  the  Kyber 
Mountains,  is  60  miles  long  and  30  to  40  broad.  At  the 
entrance  into  the  plain,  the  river  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  reunite  after  a course  of  25  miles  in  a straight  Une, 
forming  an  island  inhabited  by  Daoodzyes,  and  called  after 
them ; hence  to  the  Indus  it  hu  a course  of  35  miles.  The 
VaUej  of  Peshawur  is  densely  populated,  and  highly  culti- 
vated. Like  the  Valley  of  Kabool,  it  abound.*  with  ^ sorts 
of  fruits.  In  summer,  the  heat  is  excessive.  The  spring 
rain*  are  heavier  there  than  anywhere  in  India,  except 
Cashinm.  The  Plain  of  Peshawur  does  not  reach  the 
IndDS,  as  the  river  is  skirted  by  a ridge  from  north  to  south, 
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throu^  which  tne  Kabool  flows  by  a narrow  gorge.  The 
town  of  Peabswur  is  about  live  miles  rounc^  and  has  a 
popubtion  of  100,000,  consisting  of  Alglians,  Cuabmerions, 
and  Hindoos.  The  town  resembles  Kabool  in  its  mode 
of  building.  From  Jellubbad  downwards,  the  Kabool  Is 
navigated  ny  rafts,  floated  on  inflated  ^kins. 

IV.  The  Central  TubU~land,  or  that  if  (Jhuznee  and 
Kandahar. — The  water->he<l  bt-twixt  the  Indus  and  the 
Heluiuud  is  formed  by  a ridge,  called  S'ir-i-Kub,  which 
rises  1000  feet  above  the  table-land,  and  runs  from  N.N.E. 
to  S.S.W.  till  it  reaches  32'’  N.  lal.,  where  it  declines  to  the 
S.W.  It  continues  in  Uiot  direction  to  66“  E.  long,  where 
it  terminates  in  the  Desert  of  Beloochistan.  Tlie  ridge  after 
turning  S.W.  is  called  the  Khojeh  Auimm  or  Toba  Moun- 
tains : they  rise  nearly  2000  feet  above  their  ba.se.  This 
ridge  is  the  eastern  lioundury  of  the  Central  Tuble-bnd. 
The  western  boundurj-  is  u ridge  wbicli  forms  the  continua- 
tion of  the  eastern  chain  of  tlie  Pughmttn  Mountains,  and 
terminates  a httle  to  the  N.W.  of  Kandubur.  This  region 
so  enclosed  oi>ens  into  the  Ixisin  of  Kabool  by  tlie  Plain.*  of 
Mydan  und  Logur,  where  it  is  about  20  miles  broad,  whilst 
at  Kandubur  it  is  100  miles  wide.  Its  elevation  varies; 
8 miles  north  of  Ghuznee  there  is  n hill-f>&M  0000  feet  high. 
Thi.i  is  4U  miles  distant  from  Mydun  valley,  and  200 
miles  from  Kandahar,  where  the  level  has  lowered  from 
9000  feel  to  3500.  At  the  northern  end  of  this  regino,  l^ 
tempeniture  may  almost  be  called  cold  ; nt  Kandahar,  it  b 
very  hot.  The  surface  of  this  iruct  is  greatly  diversified  : 
north  of  Ghuznec,  there  is  no  level  tract  of  any  extent,  bu^ 
the  valleys  are  well  cultivated;  south  of  Gbuznee,  the 
surface  is  less  broken,  the  hills  retire,  und  fertile  plains  15  or 
20  miles  broad  occur.  To  supply  the  deficiency  of  irriga- 
tion, aqueducts,  culled  knrezees,  are  made  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  by  digging  deep  hu]e*>  into  the  hill  ut  different  eleva- 
tions, making  me  bottom  of  them  all  nearly  in  the  same 
level,  so  that  the  water  of  aU  the  higher  wells  is  collected  in 
the  one  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  water  thus  collected  is 
conducted  to  uny  sfiot  in  the  plain  where  it  may  be  desired. 

Between  Kelat-i-Ohi!zie  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Kan- 
dohur,  n<*arly  tlie  whole  country  i.*  iwsture-ground,  in  jKisses- 
sion  of  nomadic  trilien — the  GbiIJies.  Kclat-i-Gbilzie  is 
about  80  miles  nortli  of  Kundaluir.  It  is  an  isolated  fortress, 
situated  on  a barren  eminence,  ex]>o>ed  to  the  wintry  winds 
and  driving  dust-storms — one  of  the  dreariest  spots  in 
Afghanistan.  'The  country  between  this  fortres.*  and  Kim- 
dahiir  is  watered  by  the  L’rguiidab,  a tributary  of  the 
Helmund.  The  part  of  the  country  around  Ksndiihar, 
which  is  situated  on  the  Urgundab,  is  very  highly  cultivated, 
and  produces  the  various  sorte  of  grain.*  and  fruits.  Its 
pomegranates  ore  much  estet*nied.  Kandahar,  the  western 
capital  of  AfghanUtan,  is  of  a square  form,  more  than  a 
mile  in  drcumfercnce.  The  streets  mn  from  the  four 
principal  gates  and  converge  to  the  bazaar,  which  is  of  a 
circular  form.  Tlie  walls  of  the  city  and  the  hous«  are 
built  of  sun-dried  brick.  The  streets  are  very  filthy,  and 
mendicity  is  common.  Kandahar  is  the  centre  of  a great 
trade  between  India  and  Persia ; its  population  is  60,000, 
chiefly  Afghans.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Ghuznee,  in  the  north,  the  capital  of  a powerful  kingdom 
in  the  tw'elfth  century,  is  in  rums,  and  the  present  town  is 
small  and  of  no  consequence.  Ne.ir  the  town  is  the  tomb  of 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  the  conqueror  uf  India. 

V.  The  part  of  the  table-lnnd  lying  to  the  south,  between 
the  Khojeh  Amram  Range  and  tlie  .M  uree  and  Boogtee  Moun- 
tains, and  the  Di'i^ert  of  Beloochistan,  is  mostly  u }>oor  and 
uninteresting  country.  It  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  river 
Lonih  and  the  country  of  8hawl.  The  Loruh  rises  on  the 
Iwrders  of  the  Eastern  Table-land,  drains  the  Valley  of 
Pisheen,  and  then  enters  the  Desert,  and  terminates,  it  is 
said,  in  a lake.  The  road  from  Shikarpoor  to  Kandahar 
traverses  this  region  in  the  middle,  between  the  Bolan  Pa-ss 
and  the  Khojuk  Pni**.  Here  its  elevation  is  6000  to  6000 
feet.  The  Valley  of  Shawl  is  described  by  Kaye  {Afghan 
War,  vol.  i.  408),  as  ‘ a favoured  spot  in  a country  ot  little 
favour.  The  clear  crisp  climate  braced  the  European  frame  j 
and  over  the  wide  plain,  bounded  by  noble  mountain-ranges, 
intersected  by  many  snorkling  streams,  and  dotted  with 
orchards  and  vineyarus,  the  eye  ranged  with  delight.’ 
Quettah,  the  chief  town,  is  described  as  ‘u  most  miserable 
mud  town,  with  a small  ca.*tlc  on  a mound,  on  which  there 
was  a small  gun  on  a rickety  carriage.’ 

VI.  The  westeru  part  of  the  table-land,  or  that  beyond 
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th«  central  district,  i»  mostly  hi^h  and  bleak,  fit  cbieflr  for 
pastiinigv,  and  is  frenerally  inhabited  by  shepherds  who  dwell 
m tents.  That  |>ortion  of  it  which  is  contained  between  the 
road  from  (iirishk  on  the  Heliniind  to  Purruh,  and,  on  lb« 
north,  the  ba>^  of  the  Glior  Mountains,  is  trailed  ’/A'm'n 
J)a\car.  Tlie  eastern  part  of  Zemin  Dawar  » drained  by  the 
Helmund.  This  river,  which  thus  drains  such  u larL'C  mrt 
of  the  country,  including’  the  whole  of  the  Central  Table-land 
and  part  of ’Zemin  Dawar.  is  the  lanre^t  in  Afj;banistan. 
After  flowinjr  through  the  re"i«n  already  des«Tibed,  it  passes 
alonir  the  northern  ed^re  of  the  Desert,  cTo.sses  the  Plain  of' 
SeL'tan  [SKifSTA.s],  and  falls  into  I.jjke  Hamoon  or  Zurnih. 
Its  entire  course  is  400  miles  : its  chief  tributary  on  the  right 
bank  is  the  Ka>h-rood.  Ihe  other  rivers  which  drain  Zemui 
Dawar  run  south  into  the  Luke  Humoon  : the  most  imjtor- 
tant  of  these  Is  the  Furrah-rood,  on  which  ia  situate  the 
town  Furrah,  on  the  higliway  to  Persia  from  Kandahar. 
The  land  about  lliis  river  is  the  best  of  Zemin  Dawar. 

In  that  p«^rtion  of  the  western  table-land  which  is  we.'it  of 
the  countiy  of  the  Eiumck,  and  borders  on  Persia,  the  (»hur 
Mountains  become  low  ridgeti,  running  generally  from 
N.N.E,  to  S.S.W.,  between  which  are  level  tracts,  eome 
aterile,  some  fertile.  The  Plains  of  ?uh/jiwur  and  Herat  arc 
very  fertile  ; they  are  each  about  30  miles  long  and  20  wide. 
The  Pliiin  of  Herat  is  watered  bv  the  Heri-rood,  wbi<  h ri.ses 
in  the  mounfiuna  of  Haiaruh.  Herat  is  a well-fortilied  town, 
three-quarters  of  a mile  square,  containing  5(),000  inhabi- 
tants, and  numerous  muirnfactories.  Huhxawar  is  situated 
•outh  of  Henit,  in  an  extensive  valley,  and  contains  about 
1000  houses.  Uoth  towns  are  on  the  liighwoy  to  Persia 
from  Kandnliar. 

Clvuate. — The  climate  is  verj'  variable,  and  a region  hot 
as  India  may  be  found  within  a day’s  joumej'  of  a per- 
petually frozen  country.  The  east  is  generally  much  Imtter 
than  the  weat,  and  in  the  plains  of  Pe-hawur  a thermometer 
ui  the  shade  ri.ses  to  the  lieight  of  128'*  in  July.  In  the 
same  place,  frost  lost.-*  to  the  beginning  of  March.  The 
spring  is  very  rapid : before  the  end  of  .Maivh,  plum-trees 
and  appk-tr<‘t«  ore  in  full  foliage;  barley  is  in  the  car; 
the  heat  is  already  di»agree;ible  ; and  in  May  the  very  wind 
is  hot.  In  the  hot  parts  of  the  country,  the  simoom  is  felt 
occasionally.  The  south-west  monsoon  is  felt  in  the  e:i.-<teni 
uirts  of  Afghanistan,  though  not  so  violently  ns  in  India, 
t commences  about  the  end  of  July,  when  the  parched 
earth  resumes  the  ujqtennuice  of  spring  with  ininiculous 
rapidity  ; at  other  times  there  is  little  rain,  fogs  and  clouds 
ore  rare,  and  the  air  is  usually  dry.  The  average  heat  is 
less  than  In  India;  and  the  ditferem-e  of  temperature 
between  day  und  night,  and  winter  and  summer,  is  much 
greater  than  either  in  India  or  England.  The  climate 
generally  i.s  healthy. 

Afghani.stun  has  great  mineral  wealth,  (sold  is  found 
in  several  streams  from  the  northern  inountuina.  Copper 
abouriJ.s  between  Sufaid-Koh  and  the  town  of  Kubool,  some 
places  vielding  GO  or  80  |>er  cent,  of  metul ; but  it  is  nut  much 
worked.  Iron  of  the  bt^t  quality  abounds  in  the  Himalayas 
north  of  Pe^lniwur.  It  is  extensively  worked  in  the  dklrict 
of  Bajour.  There  are  iron-mines  on  the  Eualcm  Table- 
land, mid  also  in  the  mountains  of  Ilazanih.  Here,  us 
also  m the  Pughnnm  Range,  lead  of  excellent  quality  is 
found  . of  course  salt  abounos  in  the  Salt  Range. 

In  addition  to  most  of  the  common  gmimt,  some  of  the 
grams  of  Hindustan  arc  grown.  Two  crops  are  obtained 
a&nunliy  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kuboul,  up  to  Jelluinbad.  The 
common  vegetables  arc  grown,  und  all  sorts  of  fruits.  Forests 
are  found  only  on  the  Himalayas  and  the  Sufuid-Kob;  in 
other  purls,  trues  are  found  planted  in  rows  along  the  water- 
courses and  canals,  and  around  orchards.  These  trees  arc 
chiefly  willows  and  poplars.  The  mulberry -tree  grows  wild 
in  all  cold  valleys ; the  fruit  is  much  improvetl  by  cultivation ; 
there  ore  at  least  twelve  varieties  of  it.  In  the  valleys  of  the 
liindoo-coo.-'h.  the  mulberry  is  ground  into  flour,  and  is  the 
chief  food  of  the  countrv.  The  produce  is  very  regular. 

The  animal.s  of  .Afghanistan  are  like  those  of  India  ; the 
lion  is  small  und  very  rare.  Tigers  and  leo^mrds  are  fouud 
in  the  eastern  jpirts,  and  hyamas,  jackals,  wolves,  and  foxes, 
everywhere.  There  are  many  bears,  but  thev  randy  descend 
into  the  plains.  Horses  are  common,  and  in  some  parts 
very  tine.  A.s.-*f.s  are  much  used  in  the  laboum  of  agricul- 
ture; but  the  chief  liea-st  of  burden  is  the  <3nnei,  the  same 
long-leggetl  animal  used  in  India.  The  stout  short  camel, 
witk  two  humps,  is  sometimes  used,  but  mure  rarely.  'Hie 
phnci['al  stock  of  the  rural  populutioa  consists  of  sheep ; a 


fine  handsome  animal,  with  tailiof  solid  fata  foot  broad.  Goats^ 
dogs,  and  cats,  with  long  silky  hair,  are  all  in  abundance. 

Population  und  Inhabitants. — The  population  is  e.-«Umated 
by  some  at  14,000,000,  inclusive  of  Beloochistan ; but  this 
is  thought  to  be  much  too  high.  The  Afghans  are  the 
ruling  nation,  and  are  disjiersed  over  (he  whole  table-land; 
the  mountains  ore  mostly  in  iKx-w^-ssion  of  other  tribe*, 
'fhe  large  towns  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  Persians  and 
Hindoos — Kandahar  is  an  exception.  An  Afghan  never 
k«*eps  a shop,  or  exercises  any  trade.  The  only  Afgijan* 
found  in  tow’iis,  are  the  officere  of  government  and  their 
followers,  soldiers,  iiriesL'^,  and  perhaps  a few  labourer*. 
The  Afghans  have  features  rt*sembting  those  of  Jews,  and 
for  this  reason  many  believe  them  to  be  of  Jewish  descent. 
According  to  their  own  tradition,  they  were  transplanted  to 
Ghore,  near  Bumeean,  bv  Nebuchadnezzar.  Their  langtisge, 
hoH'ever,  which  is  called  Pushtoo— whence  the  name  Push- 
taneh,  which  the  neople  call  themselves — has  nothing  iu 
common  with  the  Ifebrew.  Half  the  w'ords  are  Peraiau, 
but  alinodC  oU  the  particles  und  verbs  ore  from  some  unknown 
root.  They  use  the  Arabic  alphabet.  The  Persian  language 
is  chiefly  used  in  coiu[>o.'ition. 

The  Afghans  are  frank  und  open,  do  not  regard  rank,  but 
reverence  old  age.  They  are  sociable,  and  fond  of  company  ; 
hence  they  have  frequent  dinner-parties,  and  a dinner  i*  a 
common  stake  in  (>lay.  Like  the  Arabs,  thev  are  extremely 
hospitable,  but  also  addicted  to  robbery,  wEich  thev  prac- 
tLse  on  travellers.  They  have  u reputation  in  the  £ast  for 
truthfulness,  and  have  a strong  pride  of  family. 

Among  tlie  western  tribes,  the  pastoral  cliarocter  prevail* ; 
but  altliuugh  the  larger  extent  of  ground  is  occupied  by 
the  dwellers  in  tents,  the  dwellers  in  houses  are  the  more 
iiumemus  body.  Agriculture  is  on  the  increase.  TbeAfghatw 
are  Mohammedans  of  the  Sunite  sect,  with  less  bigotry  than 
usual.  Those  of  other  religious  live  in  peace  and  security. 
Social  intercourse  with  women  is  less  re.«trained  tliau  among 
other  Mobammedaiis.  In  the  countiy,  though  not  in  towns, 
women  go  out  unveiled.  Their  laarriage-ceremonies  are 
like  those  of  the  Persians.  'I'he  whole  nation  U divided 
into  tribes,  which  are  independent  of,  luid  live  uumixed  with 
each  other.  The  government  of  Uie  tnbt»  is  republican; 
they  are  divided  into  dans,  and  each  dan  has  its  chief  or 
khan,  chosen  from  the  oldest  family.  The  clans  are  eminently 
exclusive,  und  are  often  at  feud  with  each  other.  They  are 
little  attached  to  their  chief,  but  very  strongly  to  their  tribe. 
The  chief  tribes  urn  the  Durunees,  imiabiting  a tract 
extending  from  Hentt  to  south-east  of  Kandahar,  and  the 
Gliiljies,  inhabiting  the  Centre  Table-land.  From  tUe  former 
tribe  was  chosen,  till  lately,  the  king,  who  exeadsed  a liiuited 
monarchy.  The  crown  was  hereoitury  iu  tlie  family,  but 
elective  as  to  the  person. 

Kveiy'  large  town  lias  a cadi,  for  the  admiiiistnition  of 
justice.  Death  is  rarely  iiiflicUd.  Most  cases  are  det  ided  by 
the  head  of  the  tribe,  and  are  not  brought  before  the  cadi  at 
all.  The  |«olice  is  defective.  A defence  for  stranger*  is 
stationed  in  dangerous  place* ; but  to  purchase  security  is 
the  best  way  of  obtaining  it. 

The  military  may  be  about  30,000,  of  which  one-third  are 
Gholams  or  militiirv  adventurers,  who  enlist  for  life,  about 
10,000  are  fumi*hed  by  kindowners  at  a stated  rate ; and  a 
large  contingent  i*  supplied  by  the  Duninee  tribe,  a*  the 
condition  on  which  they  hold  their  lands.  Their  soldiers  are 
chiefly  horsemen,  and  their  anus  are  swords  and  matchlocka. 

The  lluzamh  and  Eiiuack,  who  inhabit  the  Puropamisus, 
are  of  Mongol  rut;e ; at  present  thev  sjieak  Persian. 
The  fonner  trilie,  who  occupy  the  higlier  r^rions,  have 
fixed  abodes,  living  iu  small  village*  of  low  hut*  ; tiioe 
they,  in  company  with  their  cows  and  slieeii,  otTupy  in 
winter ; duri^  summer,  they  live  on  the  slope*  of  the 
mountains.  Tlie  Kimack  are  numudic,  and  live  lUl  the 
year  in  tents — in  summer  on  the  higher,  in  w inter  on  the 
low'er  declivities  of  the  mouitUims.  Ttiecse  tribes  are  nomi- 
nally defiendent  on  the  sovereign  of  Kabool.  The  agricultunU 
coimnuiiity  on  the  lable-laiui  are  called  Tajiks  or  Tadjik*, 
who  are  found  iu  all  countries  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
Chinese  Turkistau.  They  un  plrMce  ad^ripti  or  serfs,  who 
work  the  ground,  and  have  to  give  up  to  their  maater  one- 
fourtii  or  one-hiilf  of  the  produce.  In  towns  they  constitute 
the  labouring-classes.  They  have  preserved  their  language, 
which  i.s  geiieniJly  acquired'  by  the  Afghan*. 

Beside*  tliese  peoples,  there  are  settled  amongst  the 
Afghans,  Hindoo*  and  Persians  iu  towns  and  villnges,  who 
coo*uiute  the  shopkeeper*.  There  are  idso  Kuzziil,>a*beo^ 
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nhn  finmd  only  in  towns,  except  nt  Herat,  where  tber 
ere  found  in  TiUa^ree ; they  tre  very  numerous  in  Kabool. 
They  tre  Turkomans,  and  their  ancestors  were  members  of 
Mme  of  the  //o/s,  which  wander  about  in  the  plains  of 
Persia.  They  are  mostly  soldiers,  or  secretaries,  or  stewards. 
Arabs  are  settled  in  Kabool  and  JeUalabad ; they  are 
t^culturisu,  and  do  not  mix  touch  with  the  oilier  iiibabi- 
taots.  There  are  Armenian  merchants  in  different  towns. 
Abyssinians  are  imported  aa  slaves. 

Jftfntt/hctwrj.— Manufactures*  for  export  are  produced 
only  at  Herat  and  Kandahar.  Those  of  Herat  are  silk  and 
woollen  stuffs,  and  sword-blades ; and  tbe.'ie  articles  tind  a 
rsidy  Mie  in  Persia.  The  manufactures  of  Kandnhnr  are 
of  ^e  aame  description,  with  the  addition  of  tirearms. 
No  manufactured  articles  are  imported  from  India,  except 
cotton  stuffs.  Elphinstone,  in  his  work  on  Kabool,  trives  a 
foil  list  of  the  trades  exercised  at  Kandahar,  which  are 
siuch  the  same  as  those  of  any  European  lartre  town.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Paropamisus  do  not  export  their  wool 
in  a raw  state,  but  manufacture  it  into  several  kinds  of 
doth,  carpets,  ^in-ha^,  saddle-bag^,  ru^,  felt,  feludoeks, 
mittena,  socks,  and  horse-cloths. 

Ctwrmeroif.— The  transport  of  poods  in  .Afphanistnn  is 
expensive  from  two  caus«— the  s’ant  of  navipable  rivers 
and  of  roads ; the  latter  deficiency  is  common  to  ail 
Western  Asia.  The  beasts  of  burden  employed  are  camels 
in  the  level  country,  and  mules  and  nsses  in  the  highlands. 
Almost  the  whole  land-commerce  between  the  f“Ountnes  south 
md  north  of  it  poes  throuph  Afpliunistan.  There  are  three 
hues  of  road  : the  roost  northern  begins  near  Luudiana, 
on  the  Sutlej,  paase*  throuph  I.nhore,  reaches  the  Indus 
it  Attock,  proems  throuph  Peshawur  to  Kabool,  and  j 
there  divides  into  two  roads : one  ascends  the  Hindoo- 
coosh  Mountains,  and  descends  on  their  west  flank  to  the  | 
pkina  of  Turan,  poinp  throiiirh  Kunduz  to  Bokhara ; 
the  other  goes  south  to  Kandahar,  and  meets  the  other  j 
two  lines.  The  middle  line  jaisses  west  from  Lahore, 
crosses  the  Indus  at  Dern  Ismael  Khan,  and  ascends  the 
Gomul  or  Goloir  Pass,  which  leads  across  the  Eastern 
Table-land.  Tliereafter  it  divides  into  two  roads — one 
poms’  to  Kandahar,  and  the  other  to  Kaliool.  The 
thmT  road  begins  at  Kurachee,  a seaport  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  N.W,  of  the  western  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and 
proceeds  to  Shikarpoor,  thence  N.W.  through  Dadur,  and 
gains  the  tnhie-land  throug^h  the  Bolun  Pa.<*s,  which  is  i 
60  miles  in  lemrth,  and  runs  westward  to  Kandahar.  ' 
The  road  from  Kandahar  to  Persia  cros-ses  the  Helmund 
about  two  miles  east  of  Oirishk,  proceeds  to  Furnih.  thence 
to  Suljxuwar,  thence  to  Herat,  whence  it  pa-ws  throuph 
.Me*h«nl  and  Nishapoor  to  Teheran.  The  commerce  by  the 
first  line  n»  not  vety  active;  by  the  other  tw’o,  it  is  much 
more  important. 

Elphinstone’s  Account  of  the  KtJ^dom  of  Cnhul  and  iU 
Drprndcneirs : Bumen’  Trareh  into  Bwhura ; Arthur 
C*«nolIy’s  Jmirnrv  to  the  T^oith  of  Indian  ovrrUtnd  from 
En^laod  • Wood^  Prrsonul  Anmittw  of  a Jintmeif  to  the 
Stfwrce  of  the  Ifircr  Otus  ; Vigiie*s  Personal  Narrative  of 
a Visit  to  Chuzni,  Kabol^  and  Af/konistan:  Mas»<onij 
Sarrativr  of  Various  Journeys  in  Bihmchislnity  ^phan- 
istan,  and  the  Panjub : Irwin’s  Memoirs  of  the  Cimate, 
Sfffl,  Prt*duce,  and  Husbandry  of  Afghanistan,  in  Calcutta  , 
Asiatic  Journal,  Nos.  93,  9t,  95,  97;  llutlon’.s  Wool  j 

tnd  Woollen  Manufactures  of  Khorassan,  in  C.  A.  Jiotrnuly 
No.  90,  Edward  ronoliy’s  'Sotes  on  the  Eusofzye  'Prtl/ts  in 
.Ifghantsfan,  A.  Journal,  No.  106:  ai-o  his  Sketch  of  the 
Phy.tieal  fJropraphy  of  Seistan,  in  C.  A.  Journal,  No.  103; 
trd  hts  Jourtud  kept  irhtle  truvrlhng  in  Scistun,  No.  112; 
The  Bolan  Pass.  L.  (i.  Joumut,  vol.  xii. ; Forster's 
Journey  from  Hemjnl  to  Ent/lund  through  the  Northern 
Pmeit  of  India  : Ma^  tarlaiie's  Jtulutn  Empire,  2 vol*.,  I2mo. 
[For  Hist«iry  and  ANTti^rixiRS,  sw  St’iTLP.viRNT.] 
AFIOL'M.  or  OPIUM  KARA  lUSSAR,  (that  i*,  the 
Hl^k  Caatle  of  Opium, 1 is.  tccordinp  to  D Aiivillo.  situated 
on  tlu*  sp«Jt  where  formerly  Apamcia  Kibotos  stood.  At 
.Afl'Aiin  are  remains  of  temples  and  palaces  docorutod  with 
black  marble.  The  site  of  Afioum  is  fixul  iu  3b®  45'  N.  lal. 
So  46'  K.  long. 

Tlie  original  name  of  Apameia  was  CeltonsD.  under  which 
'lenuin.i>auon  it  t»  <lescnlH.'d  by  Xcni>phun,  Herodotus,  and 
.\man.  Antujchus  Suter  pave  it  the  name  of  .Apameia.  as 
StraUj  informs  us,  who  also  duscrdxis  the  ]duce  Nntwith- 
Mam!  -ig  all  this.  U is  hut  gel  cc-toin  whether  .Afluuin  Kara 
HtM,K»r.  or  sum**  ot’iur  town,  reiire-cni-.  Apaictia;  and  this 


fact,  when  we  oontider  the  minuteness  of  the  ancient  de- 
scriptions, is  one  among  other  proofs  how  little  we  know  of 
tho  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  Taking  into  account  that 
Apameia  was  the  centre  of  a great  commerce,  as  Kora 
Ilissar  now  is.  and  combining  this  with  the  resemblance  of 
name  and  Pocm’ke's  description  of  the  citadel,  as  compared 
with  Arrian  s account  of  Cclmn®.  it  seems  roost  probable 
that  Afioum  is  Apameia.  [But  see  Keiiricll  s Gettgrnphy 
qf  WeKtem  Asta,  ii.  p.  144.] 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  Pococke's  Travels. 
whoso  opinion  as  to  the  ancient  site  differs  from  oun ; 
' Carahissar  is  distinguished  among  the  Turks  by  the  name 
of  Aphioum  Carahis.sar,  on  account  of  the  great  quomitjcs 
^AiVnwi,  or  opium,  wiiich  is  made  here.  1 had  great  satis- 
(tuition  in  fmding.  by  an  inscrintitin,  that  CarahisNar  is  the 
ancient  Frvnesia  of  Ptolemy,  because  it  is  of  great  use  in 
making  conjectures  as  to  the  situation  of  otiicr  places  men- 
tione<l  by  that  author.  It  is  situated  at  the  f<x>t  of  the 
mountains  round  a very  high  rock«  about  half  a mile  in  cir- 
cumfiTcnce.  on  the  top  of  which  they  have  built  a fortress. 
The  work  is  a sort  of  bostartl,  bn^wn  granite ; it  is  of 
a black  hue.  from  which  the  town  is  called  Carahissar 
(the  Black  Castle) : it  is  so  very  steep  that  it  would  be  im- 
pregnable if  supplied  with  prurisions  and  w atcr.  and  it  seems 
to  be  half  a quarter  of  a mile  in  j»erpendxular  lieight.  Tho 
' town  is  near  three  miles  in  eiruiin*Vrencc,  and  it  is  a great 
' thoroughfare,  has  rou<'h  trade,  and  good  shops  pronded  with 
all  sorts  of  things,  being  in  a plentiful  country,  and  many 
caravans  pass  through  it.  It  is  the  residenee  of  a pasha. 
There  are  in  the  city'  ten  mosques ; wno  of  them  is  a noblo 
building  with  a portico  before  it,  the  whole  being  covered 
with  domes.  There  are  neither  Greeks  nor  Jews  in  the  city, 
but  about  flf\y  Armenian  families,  licsidcs  several  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen,  who  stay  here  part  of  the  year  as 
they  do  in  other  t*iwns,  li\-ing  in  khans:  they  have  two 
churches,  and  of  late  they  have  had  a bishop.  wh*tm  they 
call  metropolitan.  In  the  cmmtry  between  this  and  Smyrna 
tluy  make  most  of  the  Turkev  carpels,'  See. 

'The  population  (‘f  this  town  is  slated  at  3f,000  or  60,000. 
It  is  of  wime  importance  for  its  fabrics  of  wool,  tapestry, 
fire-arms,  and  sabres.  But  the  chief  article  of  commerce  is 
the  opium  cultivated  in  the  neighb^iurhood.  Afioum  is  also 
the  rendezvous  of  the  ca^a^ans  fn*m  (Jonstantinople  and 
Hmyrna.  which  from  this  place  proceed  further  into  Uie  interior. 

AFRICA.  In  describing  any  of  the  great  divisions  of 
our  globe,  we  shall  only  give  information  of  a general 
description.  Details  on  particular  (ovru  will  be  found  under 
distinct  heads. 

I.  Africa  as  knoicn  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.-^Tht 
name  AJ'rioa,  w’hich  is  no  doubt  of  native  origin,  was 
probably  first  introduced  into  Eiiro|)e  by  the  Romans,  who 
gave  this  appellation  to  one  of  their  African  provinces, 
which  comprehended  the  city  of  Cwrthag;®.  .Alricn  was, 
therefore,  pro)>erly  tlie  name  of  a limited  dustrict,  which  has 
since  been  extended  to  the  whole  of  this  vast  i-oiitinent:  the 
same  thing  has  constantly  taken  place  in  modem  time-*,  and 
the  name  of  a remote  spot  or  trAie  has  been  magnified  into 
that  of  a country  or  u iiutinn.  But  the  real  name  for  this 
continent,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  is  Libya. 
Herodotus,  the  earliest  extant  Greek  author  who  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  any  intbnnation  about  Africa,  has  g'iven  a 
proof  of  his  limited  acquaintance  with  it  by  the  very  simple 
division  which  he  makes  of  its  inhubitanis.  All  the  native 
tribes  in  the  nortliern  part  he  calls  bv  the  ^neral  name 
of  Libyans,  and  those  in  the  south  'Ethiopians.  Egypt, 
according  to  his  system,  hardly  belongs  to  Afnca,  but  lies 
like  an  isolated  slip  between  the  two  adjacent  continents. 
He  w'aa  evidently  puzzled  about  assigning  a boundary  to 
Asia  and  Ai'rica  ; and  he  U often  led,  almost  uninteutiunully, 
though  with  perfect  correctness,  to  ^ve  the  name  of  Arabia 
to  the  |>art  immediately  cost  of  the  Delta  and  the  Nile. 
Herodotus  asserts  that  Africa  is  surrounded  with  water, 
except  at  the  narrow  ne«-k  now  called  the  Dthmus  of  Suez; 
and  one  re^ison  fur  hU  belief  was  ajquirently  the  story  of 
Afriia  being  circumnavigated  by  the  PhoMiiciarw  in  the 
reign  of  Fharaoh-nechoh  (a.**  he  is  called  in  2 Kings,  c.  23), 
King  of  Egypt,  and  between  the  years  B.  C.  610  and  594. 
The  circuRintancea  of  the  voyage,  as  reported  by  Hero- 
; dotus,  are  very  meagre  ; and  when  faithfully  presented, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  fonn  his  own  opinion  of  the  pro- 
biihility  of  the  voyage  having  been  made.  * Nechoha.  King 
of  Egypt  (Henai.  iv.  42),  de-‘pat»  had  -some  Phmni  -inas  in 
ve.<^[s,  with  instructions  to  sail  round  Libya,  and  through 
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the  Fillers  of  Hercules  ^traits  of  Gibrelter),  into  the 
Northern  (Meditemmeen)  Sea,  and  so  to  return  to  E^pt. 
The  Phoenicians  set  out  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  narigated 
the  southern  ocean.  When  the  autumn  came  on,  it  was 
their  practice  to  land  on  whaterer  part  of  the  coast  they 
happened  to  be,  to  sow  the  p’ound,  and  wait  for  the  harvest. 
After  reaping  it,  they  would  again  put  to  sea;  and  thus 
after  two  years  haa  elapsed,  m the  third  they  passed 
through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  arrived  at  Egypt.  And 
they  said,  but  for  my  part  I do  not  believe  the  assertion, 
though  others  nmy,  that  in  their  voyage  round  Libya  they 
had  U)e  sun  on  their  right  hand.’ 

This  Phoenician  voyage  is  the  only  direct  statement  as 
to  the  ancient  circumnavigation  of  Africa  that  deserves  a 
particular  examination ; and  the  best  critics  arc  divided  in 
opinion  upon  it.  We  do  not  believe  the  circumnavigation 
wus  effected,  and  for  the  following  reasons: — Her^otus 
virited  Egypt  olwut  150  years  after  the  event,  a time  long 
enough  to  allow  the  original  story  (for  we  believe  the  whole 
to  be  founded  on  some  facts)  to  have  become  much  perverted 
from  the  truth.  The  phenomenon  of  the  sun  being  to 
the  right  hand,  or  to  the  north  of  the  voyogers,  would  be 
observed  during  part  of  the  year  if  they  never  went  beyond 
the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  The  time  allowed  for  the 
circumnavigation  is  too  short ; and  the  difliculty  of  sowing 
and  reaping  on  an  unknown  coast,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
op)K>!>iUon  which  the  natives  might  offer,  und  the  dangers 
of  llie  voyage  itself,  are  serious  objections : and,  Anally, 
the  notion  which  Herodotus  had,  and  which  was  long  t^e 
prevailing  one,  that  Afnca  did  rK>t  extend  t<o  far  south  a.s 
the  real  equator,  is  decwve  again.'ct  the  truth  of  the  voyage, 
if  it  ever  had  been  made,  it  is  impossible  that  so  erroneous 
a notion  as  to  the  southern  extent  of  Africa  would  not 
have  been  corrected.  We  refer  tlie  reader  to  Mannert's 
Gtitgruphy  oj'  the  Orechs  and  Homans,  vol.  i , for  further 
exauninution  of  this  question,  and  other  Mipposed  circum* 
navigation.-*.  Compare  also  Gosselin,  Geographic  det  Grecs 
AntUgsec,  p.  108,  &c. 

Another  ancient  voyage  is  somewhat  better  authenticated. 
Ilanno,  one  of  the  ruling  men  ot  Carthage,  or  king,  os 
he  is  termed,  sailed  from  that  city  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  to  e<*tablish  some  colonies  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  present  empire  of  Morocco.  He  took  with  him 
a large  fleet,  und  SO, 000  settlers,  whom  he  left  at  various 
places,  and  then  bent  bis  course  further  south.  He  passed 
a river  with  crocodiles  and  river-horses  in  it ; and  it  has 
therefore  been  concluded  that  he  went  at  least  beyond  the 
Senegal ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  Ax  with  any  precision  the 
extent  of  the  voyage,  though  it  must  have  bwn  considerably 
to  the  south  of  the  Senegal,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  voyager.  Yet  it  could  hardly  i>e  further  than  the 
Sierra  Leone  coast,  and  it  mag  not  have  extended  so  far. 
Major  Rennell,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  the  greatest 
rcspeit,  gives  this  extent  to  the  voyage;  but  he  al.-*o 
advocates  the  truth  of  the  Phoenician  circumnavigation  of 
Africa,  which  makes  us  Mimewliat  more  scrupulous  than  we 
otherwise  should  be  in  receiving  his  interpretation  of  the 
voyage  of  Hanno.  M.  Gosselin,  who  is  more  sceptical  than 
the  English  geographer,  does  not  carry  Hanno  further 
than  the  latitude  ot  the  Caimries.  Pofybius,  the  Greek 
historian,  was  sent  by  Scipio  iEmilianus  to  explore  the 
same  coast  (Pliny,  v.  1);  but  it  is  imjxissiblc  to  state  how 
fm  he  went,  from  so  defective  an  extract  a.s  that  contained 
in  Pliny.  The  time  at  which  this  voyage  of  Hanno  was 
made  is  uncertain,  though  we  are  inclinea  to  place  it  before 
B.c.  500.  Herodotus,  however,  who  lived  alter  this  date, 
says  nothing  about  it ; yet  this  is  not  so  strong  an  objection 
as  iC  might  appear  at  Arst,  since  Herodotus,  consistently 
with  the  plan  of  hU  history,  never  mentions  the  Cartha- 
ginians, except  incidentally ; thougli  it  is  certain  that  be 
knew  much  more  about  them  than  be  ha.-*  told  us.  'J*he 
Toyage  of  Hanno,  which  was  originally  written  in  the 
Punic  language,  has  come  down  to  us  in  a Greek  translation, 
though  probably  mutilated,  and  may  be  seen  in  Hudson’s 
VolUchon  of  the  Minor  Greek  Geographers,  vol.  i. 

One  of  the  most  curious  documents  with  respect  to 
ancient  navigation  on  the  east  const  of  Africa,  is  contained 
in  the  Periplus  of  the  Krythrean  Sea,  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  Arrian.  This  work,  which  was  probobly 
compiled  from  various  log-books  and  journals,  may  be 
asr*igned  to  aljout  the  time  of  Pliny  the  elder,  or  perhaps 
to  an  earlier  period,  it  has  been  illustrated,  generally,  m 
a very  aatisfactorj'  woy,  by  Dr.  Vmcent.  'n»e  Periplos 


oontaina  much  Ttloable  information  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
ali«  a description  of  the  coaata  of  Arabia,  Persia,  the  western 
coast  of  India,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The  extreme 
.south  point  mentioned  on  the  African  coast  is  Rhapta,  which 
Dr.  Vincent  thinks  to  be  identical  with  Quiloa.  It  would 
seem  as  if  this  work  was  intended  for  the  use  of  merchants, 
as  the  compiler  has  carefully  mentioned  the  articles  of 
export  at  each  place  of  importance,  and  also  has  informed 
his  readers  what  kind  of  commodities  would  meet  with  the 
readiest  sale. 

From  the  tables  of  Ptolemy,  the  Greek  geographer,  it 
oppears  that  the  coast  of  Western  Africa  was  known,  pro- 
iMbly  through  the  navigation  of  the  Cartbagimans  and  the 
Romans,  as  far  us  to  11”  north  of  the  line.  It  is  a curioos 
question  whether  the  ancient  geographers  were  acquainted 
with  the  countries  aouth  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  Quorra,  commonly  called  the  Niger. 
Herodotus  tells  a story,  which  he  heard  from  some  people 
of  Gyrene,  of  some  young  men  of  the  Nosamones,  a tnbe 
near  the  present  Gulf  of  Sidra,  crossing  the  Desert  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  coming  to  a great  river  which  ran 
towards  the  ri-ning  sun,  and  had  croi^iles  in  it,  and  black 
men  living  on  its  banks.  It  is  very  hard  to  give  implicit 
credit  to  iiU  the  circuinstances  uf  this  narrative ; auu  yet 
it  deserves  great  respect,  because  there  are  real  iacts  cor- 
responding to  the  description.  The  nature  of  the  narrative, 
however,  U such  os  to  render  it  imjKisfuble  to  demonstrate 
satisfactorily  either  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  early 
discovery*.  But  there  are  other  considerations  which  must 
not  be  omitted  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  had  of  Central  Africa.  It  can  hardly 
be  imagined  that  the  powerful  state  of  Carthage,  which 
employed  so  many  elephants  in  war,  and  carried  on  so 
extensive  a commerce,  could  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
countries  south  of  the  Great  Desert.  The  elephant,  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe,  wa.s  ever  an  inhabitant  of  the  Atlas 
regions,  except  so  far  as  it  was  domesticated  among  the 
Carthaginians,  and  therefore  must  have  been  brought  to 
Carthage  from  Central  Africa;  wlule  the  articles  of  com- 
merce, which  the  interior  now  furnishes  to  the  coast  of 
Tripoli,  were  commoditie.-*  in  which  the  Carthaginians  used 
to  deal,  such  as  slaves,  ivory,  gold,  &c.  As  to  any  cbjec- 
Aons  raised  to  this  statement  about  the  elephant,  from 
Pliny’s  a.ssertioo  that  it  was  found  in  Mauritania,  we  well 
know  bow  to  esAmate  that  writer’s  evidence  on  such  points; 
it  is  indeed  of  very  UtUe  value,  even  though  supported  by 
Strabo,  and  the  Pe'riplus  of  Hanno.  Seleucus  Nicator  kept 
a stud  of  500  elephants  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  752}  at  Apameia,  and 
be  had  to  bring  them  a greater  distance  than  the  Cartha- 
ginians would  have,  if  they  procured -them  from  Central 
Africa.  The  Carthaginians  themselves  had  extensive 
elrphant  stables  and  grounds  near  tlie  city  (Strabo, 

8^12).  When  the  Humans  became  masters  of  North  Africa, 
we  might  expect  tu  And  them  attempting,  according  to 
their  usual  policy,  to  enlarge  their  empire  or  their  influence 
tu  the  south  ; and  we  have,  in  fact,  in  Pliny,  a distinct 
account  of  Suetonius  Pnullirius,  a.d.  41,  crossing  the  greav 
mountains  of  Atlas,  and  going  some  disUuue  souui : and,  in 
Ptolemy,  we  have  an  account  uf  n Roman  officer,  Matemua, 
who  set  out  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli,  and  went  a 
four  months’  march  in  a snutliem  direcAon.  This  route 
must  have  brought  him  into  the  laAtude  of  Timbuctoo,  and 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  Tchad : and  if  the  story*  ia 
true,  the  great  river,  now  commonly  called  the  Niger,  might 
have  been  thus  known  to  the  Roman.**.  In  examining  the 
tables  of  Ptolemy,  in  which  Are  posiAous  of  places  are  laid 
down  according  to  their  latitude  and  longituae,  we  And  no 
reason  to  doubt  their  general  accuracy  along  tbe  western 
coast  as  far  as  N.  lot.  11”.  He  has  also  given  the  position  of 
a number  of  places  in  the  interior,  on  a river  which  he  cnlls 
Nigir;  and  tne  direcAon  thus  assigned  to  the  river  will 
come  os  near  tbe  truth  as  we  could  expect  it  to  be,  even  if 
we  knew  Ptolemy’s  tables  to  be  constructed  upon  re^  obaer> 
vaAon,  each  as  was  pracAcable  at  that  time.  A complet«^ 
discussion  of  this  qu^ion  is  given  in  tbe  second  nunib^  i«f 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
by  Colonel  Leake,  who  is  in  ffivour  of  the  opinion  that  tbs*. 
Joliba  of  Park,  oommonlv  called  the  Niger,  was  known  to 
the  Romans,  and  to  Ptolemy,  who  constructed  hie  tables-i 
from  all  the  materials  accessible  to  him  in  the  rich  commercin  1 
citv  of  Alexandria,  where  be  lived. 

'The  Fortunate  Islands  (now  the  ('anariea)  were  known  to 
Ptolemy,  and  he  reckous  all  his  eMtw*vd  disUnces  ox* 
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loogitDi^es  from  them,  or  from  mmoo  one  point  in  them ; 
for  he  doee  not  appear  to  have  known  anything  accurate 
aa  to  the  relative  portion  of  these  islanda.  And  aa  coasting’ 
voyages  had  considerably  extended  the  knowledge  of  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  without  however  showing  any  terminal 
tkm  of  the  land,  Ptolemy  concluded  chat  the  southern  porta 
of  Africa  joined  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia;  and  thus  be 
converted  the  Indian  Ocean  into  an  inland  sea. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  mentioa  the  following 
remarkable  African  animals  with  which  they  were  ac* 
quainted  ; — The  crocodile  nnd  the  hippopotamus,  both  in  the 
Nile  and  the  rivers  of  Western  Africa  : the  giraffe,  or 
camelopard  ; the  elephant ; the  two-bomeu  rhinoceros  \ and 
the  ostrich.  With  the  exception  of  the  hippopotamus,  all 
tbcM  animals  were  at  different  times  seen  m the  Roman 
capital.  The  camel  is  not  mentioned  os  being  found  in 
Africa  by  anv  ancient  writer,  we  believe,  except  Herodotus 
(vii.  69,  86;  lii.  9),  and  it  is  therefore  concluded  that  it  was 
introduced  into  this  continent  bv  the  Arabs ; this  opinion 
will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Africam  Zoology. 

On  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh 
century  of  our  era,  and  the  spreading  of  this  conquering 
people  through  Africa,  the  regions  south  of  the  Sahara 
soon  became  known  to  them,  and  felt  the  influence  of  their 
religion  and  their  anns.  The  Moons  have  now  for  centuries 
been  in  the  habit  of  sending  coravans  across  the  Desert 
to  Sudan,  as  the  country  south  of  the  Sahara  is  often  called  ; 
and  they  accordingly  possessed  some  knowledge  of  these 
central  regions  long  W“ore  they  were  visit^  by  any 
Europeans.  Rut  the  accounts  of  the  Arabic  writers  cannot 
be  said  to  add  much  to  the  information  contained  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  if  we  admit  that  the  evidence 
is  satisfactory  as  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  latter  with  the 
regions  south  of  the  Great  Da»ert.  With  the  exception  of 
Lw  Africanus  and  Ibn  Batuta,  the  latter  of  w’hom,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  visited  the  bonks  of  the  Joliba,  it  dues 
not  appear  that  any  of  the  extant  Mohammedan  writers 
were  personally  acquainted  with  Sudan ; and  their  accounts 
must  therefore  have  been  derived  from  the  merchants  who 
accompimied  the  caravans. 

Ednsi,  who  studied  in  Cordova,  and  wrote  his  book  in 
SidJv  (about  a.d.  ll.'VS),  can  only  be  considered  ns  a geo- 

n*ber  and  not  a discoverer,  lie  was  a native  of  Ceuta, 
frica,  but  never  travelled  in  that  country,  as  far  us  we 
know.  Ibn  Batuta,  who  wss  a wanderer  for  thirty  years 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  croM<ed  the  Sahara  from  Segelmessa, 
and  visited  Sego  and  Timbuctoo.  The  work  of  Ibn  Batuta, 
which  is  very  imperfect,  has  been  translated  by  Professor 
Lee  of  Cambridge.  John  Leo,  an  Arab  of  Granada,  com- 
monlv  known  by  the  name  of  Leo  Africanus,  also  crossed 
the  I^esert  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centunr*,  and 
visited  the  dries  on  the  banks  of  that  great  river  which  has 
given  rise  to  so  many  conjectures.  wrote  his  work  on 

A^ca  at  Rome,  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  it  wo.s  already  written  in  Arabic 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  tbe  Christian  corsairs  and 
presented  to  Leo,  at  whoee  re<]ueet  he  translated  it  into 
Jtaltao  during  bis  residence  at  Rome. 

Though  the  descriptions  of  the  Arab  geographers  are 
often  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  they  still  show  in  some 
direcrions  a more  extensive  knowledge  of  Africa  than  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  have  left  on  record;  and  indeed  their 
Mcoonts  have  been  sometimes  singularly  confirmed  by  the 
inquiries  of  our  own  a^.  As  an  example,  we  mention  the 
deacriprioQ  given  by  Ibn-el-Wardi  of  the  natives  on  the 
ease  coast  of  Africa,  of  their  selling  their  children  for  slav^ 
fihng  their  teeth  to  a pomt,  and  other  peculiarities  still 
found  among  the  people  of  that  coast.  [See  Salt’s  Abjfssiaia, 
p.  56.] 

II.  Progress  of  }fodem  Diseovrry. — The  only  portion  of 
tbe  west  coast  of  Africa  with  which  European  navigators 
were  acquainted  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
WO.S  that  between  tbe  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  Cape  Nam, 
or  Nun,  or  Non,  in  lat.,  38'^  40',  an  extent  of  not  much 
more  than  600  miles.  From  this  point  commenced  that 
career  of  discovery  by  the  Portuguese,  by  which  the 
«otire  coast  of  Africa  has  been  made  known  to  the  modem 
world.  The  original  promoter,  and  for  a long  time  the 
director  of  these  expecitions,  was  Prince  Henry,  a younger 
am  of  John  I.,  commonly  called  tbe  Bostara,  Kiug  of 
Portugal,  and  of  his  wife  Philippa,  daughter  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  sister  to  Henry  IV.  of  England.  The  curiosity 
of  Prince  Henry  had  been  first  excited  about  the  unexplored 


parts  of  Africa,  by  the  accounts  of  the  country  of  Guinea, 
and  tbe  kingdoms  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Moors.  Animated  by  the  desin*  to 
acquire  further  information  respecting  these  mysterious 
regions,  be  took  up  his  abode  in  his  twenty-first  year,  ut 
Ter^anabal,  in  the  Bay  of  S^a^fres,  not  far  from  (^ape  St. 
Vincent,  the  point  of  his  native  country  nearest  to  tbe 
coost  of  Africa,  and  prepared  to  devote  the  remainder  of 
hU  life,  as  in  fact  be  did,  to  the  task  of  achieving  the 
circumnavigation  of  that  vast  continent. 

Before  this,  however,  a single  ship  appears  to  have  been 
sent  out,  in  the  year  1412,  by  King  John,  which  had  doubled 
('ape  Nun,  although  other  accounts  say  that  tbU  exploit 
did  not  take  place  till  14)fi,  when  it  was  accomplishea  by 
two  small  vessels  despatched  by  the  Prince.  The  navigators 
advanced  fur  about  sixty  leagues  furtlier  along  the  coast, 
which  was  found  continually  to  trend  to  tbe  south-west ; 
when  at  last  they  came  upon  a point  which  projected  so  far 
into  the  sea,  and  was  lashed  by  tbe  waves  aiUl  such  fury, 
that  they  were  afraid  to  attempt  to  pass  it,  and  retumM 
home.  Yhis  formidable  promontorv*,  since  known  by  tbe 
name  of  Cajie  Bojador— -that  is.  Projecting  or  Round  Cape 
(in  lat.  26''  2U')-^oes  not  ap))««r  to  have  been  doubled  till 
14.32,  or  1433,  when,  after  several  attempts,  it  wu  at  length 
doubled  by  Gilianez,  by  whom  also  its  present  name  was 

Sven  to  it.  Meanwhile,  the  isle  of  Porto  Santo,  one  of  tbe 
adeira  group,  had  been  accidentally  discovered  in  1418,  by 
Zarco  and  Tristan  Vaz,  who  had  come  u;>un  it  in  a storm. 

In  1419,  the  island  of  Madeira  itself  (properly  written 
Madera) -wa.s  discovered  by  tbe  same  navigators;  but  this 
island  had  been  visited  long  before,  both  by  the  unfortunate 
English  captain,  Machnm  or  Machin,  in  1344,  and  by  the 
StMiniards  in  1421.  It  was  first  called  St.  Laurence,  and 
auerwards  Madera — from  the  Spanish  word  for  wood- 
haring  been  covered  with  forests,  which,  being  set  on  fire, 
arc  said  to  have  burned  for  seven  year*. 

In  a second  expedition,  in  the  year  1434,  Gilianez  ad- 
vanced about  thirty  leagues  beyond  this  cape,  and  landed 
on  a coast  where  he  saw  men  and  flocks,  and  to  which, 
from  a ti»h  which  he  found  there,  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Angra  de  Iluivos,  or  Boy  of  Gurnets.  In  1440,  Antonio 
Gonzalez  proceeded  os  far  as  to  Cape  Blanco,  in  lat.  20'*  47", 
which,  however,  wa.^  only  in  1443  doubled  by  Nunno 
Tristan.  Tbe  latter  navigator  oIm)  discovered  at  the  same 
time  the  isles  of  Adeget,  and  Los  Gar^  (or  The  Hawks), 
two  of  the  Aiguim  or  Arguin  group,  lying  immediately  to 
the  south  Ilf  the  cape.  The  Portuguese  afterwards  formed 
a settlement  in  these  islands. 

In  1444,  a number  of  individuals  in  the  town  of  Lagos, 
in  Portugal,  formed  themselves  into  a company  for  the 
prosecution  of  African  diM.'Oven)';  and  an  ex^ition,  fitted 
out  at  their  expense  the  .^ame  Year,  discovered  and  took 
posse&sion  of  two  of  tlie  other  Arguin  isles,  named  Nor  and 
Tider.  In  1446,  Dinis  Fernandez  sailed  as  far  os  to  Cape 
Verde,  in  lat.  14*  48',  along  a coast  running  nearly  due 
south  from  Cupe  Bluric.  Next  year,  Lancelot  (or  Lan^irote. 
os  be  is  called  by  the  Portuguese  writers)  discoveroa 
between  Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Verde  a great  river,  called 
by  the  natives  Ovedec,  but  to  which  he  Mve  the  name  of 
Sanaga  or  Canaga,  being,  say  Barros  and  Somsa,  that  of  a 
Moor  whom  he  put  ashore  ut  the  place.  But  it  was  doubt- 
less the  name,  not  of  the  individual,  but  of  his  nation,  whidi 
he  gave  to  the  river;  which  was  really  therefore  named, 
as  Reonell,  ap|iarently  without  recollecting  the  statement 
of  these  writers,  baa  conjectured,  from  the  Senhaji  or 
Assanhaji — in  our  maps,  the  Zenhaga — and  tbe  Sunhagw  of 
Edrisi  and  Abulfeda,  who  inhabit  its  northern  bank.  (See 
Geoffraphjf  of  f/erodotiM,  vol.  ii.  p.  28,  note.  Edition  of 
183U.)  It  is  the  same  which  is  called  in  Kngli.sh  maps  the 
Sene^. 

Lancelot  also,  on  this  voyage,  touched  at  the  isles  of  Palms 
and  Gomera,  two  of  tbe  Canaries,  which  group,  however, 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  had  been  rediscovered  and 
in  part  taken  possession  of  by  the  S^taniards  about  a century 
before  this  time.  In  1447,  Nunno  Tristan  odvanced  about 
sixty  leagues  beyond  Cape  Verde,  along  a coast  now 
trending  to  the  south-east,  and  discovered  tne  Rio  Grande, 
in  sailing  up  which  he  was  attacked  by  the  natives,  and 
killed,  with  the  greater  part  of  hi.s  men.  Tlie  following 
year  the  Azores— which,  although  lying  nearly  due  west 
trom  Lisbon,  have  been  con.ddcred  by  Multe-Bruii  and 
other  geographers  to  belong  properly  to  Africa — were  dis- 
covered by  Gouzalo  Velio;  and  about  twelve  years  after, 
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colontMd  under  the  auspices  of  Prince  Henry,  to  whom  a 
patent  or  charter  was  granted  fur  that  purpose  by  his 
nephew  Kin^  Alphonso  V.  In  1449  (Souda  ^ays  1400,  and 
other  auThonties  1402),  the  Cape  Verde  Ulaiida,  t)ie  nearest 
of  which  lies  about  300  miles  we&t  from  that  promontoiy, 
were  discovered  bv  Antonio  di  Noli,  a Genoese,  in  the 
service  of  Prince  llenry.  'Hie  prince  died  in  1463,  at  the 
a^e  of  sixty-seven;  but  the  zeal  for  African  discovery, 
which,  in  the  face  of  long^-continued  ridicule  and  opposition, 
he  hiul  so  far  fostered,  was  now  bec  ome  a national  i<a.-«ion ; 
and  the  worL  of  pnMecutiu;r  what  hud  been  so  well  be^n 
was  taken  up  by  the  guvemnient.  The  coast  of  Sierra 
Leone,  about  2>)0  miles  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  was 
reached  in  1467.  By  the  year  1469,  the  navi^tion  had 
advanced  as  far  as  to  the  portion  of  Northern  Guineo  culled 
the  Grain  Coast,  from  the  cochineal  (then,  ntid  for  o lun^ 
lime  afterwards,  erroneou.dy  aupiK>!»ed  to  be  n vegetable 
seed)  thence  o)>tuiried ; and  in  the  course  of  that  vear, 
Pemundo  Po  discovered  the  island  in  the  Bi^bt  of  Biufru, 
now  known  by  bis  name,  but  at  first  culled  Heniinsa  (the 
Fair).  Fernando  Gomez  now  obtained  from  the  ;rovem- 
ment,  at  a rent  of  500  ducots,  a monopoly  of  the  commerce 
to  Guinea  fur  five  years,  binding'  himself  during  that  period 
to  explore  600  leagues  more  of  the  coast.  Skim  after  were 
discovered  Prince’s  Island  (about  lat.  1“  50'  N.),  that  of  SL 
Thoma.H  (nearly  mi  the  line),  and  that  of  Amio  Bum  (about 
P .10'  S.).  in  1471,  John  de  Santarem  and  Pedro  de 
F.fcalona  advanced  as  far  a.s  ('ape  St.  ('athurine,  in  lat. 
2”  30'  S.  This  was  the  furthest  jHiint  reached  during  the 
reign  of  Alphoiuk),  wlio  died  in  1481,  and  was  succeeded  by 
bis  son,  John  U.  That  same  rear  the  i^tle  or  fort  <*f  St. 
George  of  Elmina  (the  Mine)  'vas  built  by  the  government, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  called  Oro  da  Mina,  on  the  Gold 
Const,  and  became  henceforth  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
settli-ments ; and  soon  after,  the  new  king  added  to  hi.'i  other 
title.-*  that  of  Senhor  de  Guine  (Lord  of  Guinea).  After 
this  the  cintaraimrigation  of  Africa  was  prosecuted  with 
reneweil  spirit.  The  deep  Gulf  of  Guinea  nod  now  carried 
the  coast  at>out  27^  east  or  the  meridian  of  Cu|>e  Verde,  and 
it  was  not  found  again  to  recede  westwards.  In  1484  took 
place  the  vovage  of  Diego  Cam.  He  sailed  from  Elmina, 
and  iidvaiK^  as  for  ah  the  river  Congo  or  Zaire,  the  outlet  of 
which  is  about  lat.  (J*  8. ; after  having  as<  ended  w'hich  for 
some  miles,  he  returned,  nnd  pnrr-ned  his  way  along  the 
coast,  till  he  itnudied  first  what  he  culled  Cape  St.  Augustine 
(in  Int.  13’  8.).  and  after  that  Cajw  ('ro«s,  or  de  Pudrono  (in 
Jat.  22^  S.).  At  each  of  these  [»oinLs  lie  set  up  a great  cross 
of  stone,  having  inscribed  upon  it  the  king’s  name  and  his 
own,  with  the  (lute,  and  other  particulars  of  its  erection. 

The  next  was  th**  celebrated  voyage  of  Bartholomew  Diaz, 
who,  setting  out  with  thrt-e  shifis,  was  commanded,  if  jios- 
siblc,  to  puivue  his  cnurHe  to  the  south,  until  he  should  arrive 
at  the  extremity  of  the  continent.  Having,  accordingly, 
jiftssed  the  furthest  jwint  reachetl  by  Diego  Cam,  he  pro- 
ceeded until  he  i-ame  to  whut  ia  now  called  Sierra  Pardu  (in 
lat.  24**  S.),  where  he  erected  his  first  enwa,  calling  it  Padruu 
de  Santiago.  He  then  ]iaased  on,  till  he  reached  Cape  das 
Volws  (about  lat.  29’  S.),  where  he  was  detained  for  live 
days.  On  leaving  thi.s  station,  ha  was  driven  out  to  aea, 
when,  attempting  to  regain  the  coast,  he  came  to  w’hat  he 
named  the  Angra  dos  Vagueiros  (or  Hay  of  Herdsmen), 
and  found  the  land  stret/.^hing  to  the  north.  He  had,  in 
fact,  doubled  the  terminating  point  of  the  African  continent 
without  knowing  it.  He  continunl  his  voyage  pa-st  the 
Bay  of  Herdsmen,  till  he  came  to  a small  wland  in  the 
recess  of  Algoa  Buy,  which  he  nnmefl  Jsanta  Cruz.,  or  the 
Holy  Crons  (in  lat,  33“  4,6'  S.),  where  his  crew,  according  to 
Burros,  com{>elled  liim  to  put  back  after  he  had  erected  his 
second  crii**.  Other  itccounts,  however,  state  that  he  pro- 
ceeded for  about  25  leagues  l>eyond  this,  when  he  found 
himself  at  the  mnulh  of  the  river  Del  Infante ; so  called  after 
tlie  second  captain,  by  whom  it  was  Hr^t  perceived.  On 
his  way  back,  Diaz  came  in  sight  of  the  long-sought  pro 
montory,  which  we  now  cal!  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
name  given  to  it  bv  the  Portuguese  king;  but  Diaz  oimself 
had  named  it  Cabo  Tormeiitorto  (the  Cape  of  Tempiwta), 
from  the  stonny  sea  which  ho  encountered  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  also  sometimes  called, 
at  first,  the  Lion  of  the  Sea,  and  the  Head  of  Africa. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1493  was  .lignalwed  by  the 
return  of  Columbus  fn«n  the  discovery  of  America,  then 
imagined  to  l>e  theae.-item  termination  of  India  arith  respect 
to  hairvpe,  and  thence  named  the  West  Indies.  But  this 


WBi  not  the  only  great  achievemesit  in  navigation  whidi 
marked  the  close  of  this  century.  John  II.  of  Portugal 
died  in  1495,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Hmanueb 
sumumed  the  Grca^  who,  with  the  throne,  inherited  all  the 
zeal  for  maritime  discovery  which  had  distinguished  iu  late 
possessor.  Under  bis  direction,  Vasco  de  Gama  set  .sail  on 
the  8th  of  July  1497,  to  attempt  the  passage  to  India  bv  the 
course,  around  the  extremity  of  Africa,  discovered  by  biaa. 
In  the  p^o^ecutiun  of  enterprise,  De  (iama.  after  having 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilo(ie  on  the  19th  of  .November, 
and  put  in  at  the  Hay  of  San  Blaz,  60  leagues  beyond  it, 
left  that  station  on  the  8th  of  December,  and  on  tbe  IBth 
passed  the  island  or  rock  of  .Santa  Cruz,  where  Diaz  bad 
erected  his  last  cross.  He  then  came  to  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  which  be  named  Dos  Reis  (the  River  of  the  Kings), 
from  having  discovered  it  on  Epiphany  Day.  llie  part  of 
the  coast  to  Uie  south  of  this  he  had  called  Tierro  de  Natsd, 
ill  allu^ion  to  the  sea.son  of  Christmas,  To  the  portion 
beyond,  where  he  bad  some  intercourse  with  the  natives,  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  l.and  of  Good  People.  The  next 
place  at  which  he  touched  was  the  Cabo  de  C^rrentes—that 
IS,  the  Cape  of  Currents— near  the  tropic  of  Capricorn ; from 
which,  keeping  out  to  sea,  be  passed  the  river  and  harbour 
of  Sofsla,  without  having  observed  the  town  there  situated. 
Continuing  his  course  to  the  north-east,  he  next  arrived  at  the 
Port  of  Mozambique  (iu  lat.  15“  S.),  but  did  not  land,  having 
discovered  a |i]ot  of  the  Arabs  there  establi.-thed  to  effec-t  hu 
destruction.  By  mistake,  he  passed  Quiloe,at  which  be  had 
intended  to  put  in,  having  been  falsely  informed  that  ita 
inhabitants  were  Christian.s^  and  the  force  of  the  currenta 
preventing  him  from  making  bu*  way  back,  he  ]>ushed 
forward  lor  the  town  of  Mombaca,  which  stands  ujxm  4 
projecting  point  of  the  coast  in  lat.  3®  .30'  S.  From  this 
station  he  was  also  induced  to  take  his  de}<arture  after 
remaining  about  a week,  on  discovering  rea.<mn  to  believe 
that  some  treachery  was  intended  him ; when  lie  set  sail, 
nnd  the  same  day  arrived  ut  the  town  of  Melinda,  about 
50  miles  further  to  the  north.  Here  he  remained  for  some 
days,  and  then  leaving  the  coast  of  Africa,  steered  right 
ncro.48  the  ocean  to  India.  (Jn  his  return  from  Uiis  great 
ex^Hxiition,  he  passed  in  sight  of  the  town  of  Magudoxa — 
more  correctly  Mukdeesha— in  lat.  3’  N.,  and  also,  in  pro- 
ceeding along  the  coast,  touched  at  some  other  places  besides 
those  whicrh  he  had  visited  in  his  voyage  out.  The  ships  of 
Portugal  had  now,  therefore,  navigated  the  whole  extent  of 
the  African  coast,  from  the  Straits  of  (Jihreltar  to  the  Serwits 
of  Bab-4‘I-Mundeb,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  wilii  the 
exception  of  the  space  of  about  1000  miles  from  the  latter 
straits  to  Mukdeesha.  Tbev  had  ascertained  the  general 
.«>ha)>e  of  the  continent  to  this  extent,  and  the  position,  at 
least,  of  most  of  the  principal  rivers  and  headlands.  To  the 
nations  of  Europe,  the  whole  of  tlie  coast,  tlie  line  of  which 
had  thus  been  traced,  had  been  before  entirely  unknown, 
excepting,  as  already  mentioned,  the  600  milee,  or  thereabouts, 
extending  as  far  as  to  Caf«  Nun.  But  the  Arabs  bad  long 
been  acquainted  with  the  greater  part  of  the  east  coast,  along 
which  Vasco  de  Gama  passed,  after  doubling  the  Clape  of 
Good  Hope;  and  the  several  great  towns  w’bicb  be  saw  or 
heard  of,  from  $ufala  onwards  to  Magadoza,  were,  in  fact, 
for  the  most  part  settlements  which  they  hud  establisued, 
and  where  they  possessed,  in  all  cases  really,  in  some  ca.sea 
also  nominally,  the  supreme  authority.  The  chief  of  tbeoe 
Arab  settlements  was  the  town  of  Quiloe. 

But  in  addition  to  this  acquaintance  with  the  coast,  the 
Portuguese,  in  course  of  time,  al«o  acquired  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  inland  country,  partly  through  the  estab- 
lishments which  they  mxin  began  to  form  at  different  points, 
and  partly  by  meams  of  information  that  was  brought  to 
them  from  other  parts  by  the  natives.  One  of  the  main 
objects  kept  in  view  in  their  early  expeditions  was,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  residence  of  the  niystenoiw  perminage  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Priest  John  (Preste  Jood).  or  Prester 
John,  as  it  has  been  Englished,  of  whom  we  shall  only  say 
here,  that  whoever  he  mav  have  really  been,  he  was,  from 
the  first  intercourse  with  Abyssinia,  taken  to  be  the  emperor 
of  tlmt  countrv'.  About  the  time  of  Diego  Cam’s  voyage  to 
the  ('ongo,  commendul  relations  were  entered  into  by  the 
garrison  of  Eliuinu  wnlli  the  King  of  Benin,  the  region  lying 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea ; and  fnmi  the  people  of 
this  kimrdom,  iiitelligeaice  was  ret.-eived  of  a great  potentate, 
whom  they  called  King  Ognn^,  living  ut  a place  2.'s>  leaguee 
in  the  interior,  from  whom  each  sovereign  of  Benin,  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  said  to  receive  a sort  of 
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infcititare.  It  wm  ixcmediatelT  condaded  by  the  Portu- 
roeie  that  this  could  be  nobody  but  Premier  John;  but 
6^ae  was,  no  doubt,  merely  one  of  the  monarchies 

in  the  interior,  in  ail  probability  that  culled  Ghana  by 
Edrisi,  and  Kano  by  Clapiierton,  which,  although  now 
much  reduced,  is  represented  as  having  b^n  formerly  one 
of  the  moat  powerful  in  Africa.  In  1487,  also,  two  persons 
were  sent  out  from  Lisbon  to  attempt  to  lind  out  the 
domimoDs  of  Prester  John  and  a route  to  India  by  land; 
and  one  of  th»e,  proceeding  by  Cuiro  and  Aden,  reache<l 
Gou,  in  India,  returned  thence  by  Sofalu,  and  afterwards 
penetrated  into  Abywinla,  where  he  was  detuined  for  some 
years.  At  Sofala,  be  beard  of  the  yreat  island  of  Mada- 
ysscar,  called  by  the  Portuguese  at  first  St.  Lawrence,  the 
existence  of  which,  however,  bad  been  long  before  made 
known  to  Europe  by  Marco  Polo.  Several  natives  of  Africu, 
bkewise,  were  at  ditferent  times  induced  to  visit  Lisbon. 
Immediately  before  the  adventurers  we  have  just  mentioned 
set  out  on  their  enterprise,  a negro  prince,  named  Beutoi, 
from  the  nation  of  the  Jalods  or  Yalotts,  to  the  south  of  the 
Senegal,  arrived  in  thut  city  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the 
PortUfl^ese  to  replace  him  on  his  throne,  from  which  he  had 
been  driven  by  some  rival.  This  application  afforded  those 
to  whom  it  was  made  a favourable  opportunity  of  intro- 
dudng  tbeniseives  into  this  port  of  Africa,  of  which  they 
immediotely  took  advantage.  They  jioon  formed  various 
establishments  m the  spoce  lying  bHween  the  t^negul  and 
the  Gambia,  and  along  the  bunks  of  these  rivers ; but 
although  they  eventually  spread  themselves  to  such  an 
extent  in  this  district  is  to  create  a large  populntion  of 
mixed  Portuguese  and  African  blood,  it  ia  f»ot  exactly  ascer- 
tained bow  far  they  actually  penetrated  into  the  mterior. 
They  alao,  however,  in  course  of  rime,  ocquired  important 
aettleraents  further  to  the  south,  along  the  banks  of  tlie  Zaire, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Congo;  and  the  information  whicli  was 
obtained  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  domination  here, 
mpecting  the  geography  of  that  and  the  neitrhbouring 
regions,  has  been  more  fully  given  to  the  world.  It  wa.s 
derived  princijwlly  through  the  successive  missions  w'hich 
were  sent  out,  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
attempt  to  Christianise  the  inhabitants  ; and  the  ureuter  [tart 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Labat's  Nflation  Jlistoriquf  flc  VEtki<rpc 
OccicUmtale,  publishetl  at  Paris,  in  5 voLs.  r2mo.,  in  1732, 
with  maps  by  D’Anville.  The  country  actually  traversed 
by  the  missionaries,  may  be  generally  described  ns  extending 
ah>iig  the  coast  from  Cape  l^po  Goiizalvea,  in  lat.  0“  44'  S.. 
to  the  town  of  Felippede  wngueln,  in  lot.  12®  14' 9.,  and 
a«  fur  in  the  interior  as  to  Concabelh,  on  the  Zaire,  about 
400  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  to  Massiman, 
about  100  miles  up  the  more  southerly  river  called  the 
Coonza.  They  also  obtained  some  information  restricting 
perU  bevond  these  jioints,  which  they  did  not  visit.  Finollv, 
tins  nation  very  soon  also  establiivh*^  themselves  along  tfie 
e»»e  coast  of  Afrii'a,  by  the  conquest  of  Quiloa,  Momboza, 
and  Melinda,  from  the  Arabs,  effected  in  1506,  and  by  the 
forts  which  they  subsequently  built  on  the  islund  of  Mozam- 
bique (which  bftumethe  capital  of  their  eastern  flettlemenl.s), 
and  along  the  bunks  of  the  river  Zambezi,  a short  distance 
to  the  north  of  Sofala.  From  these  )>ositiona  they  obtainetl 
accounts,  more  or  les.'*  accurate,  respecling  the  whole  coa.st  of 
Zonguebar  and  Ajun,  as  far  norin  as  to  Cape  Guanlafui, 
which  may  be  found  in  Barros.  Tliey  had  some  inter- 
course with  the  Macoouor  Mnkooana,  whose  territory',  lying 
some  days’  journey  from  the  coast,  w described  oa  extending 
fram  behina  Melinda,  as  far  iMiuth  as  to  the  Zambezi.  On 
that  river  they  have  ^tUI  factories  at  Tete,  nearly  400  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  at  Zambo,  which  is  almost  twice 
that  distance  inland.  Manica,  which  is  the  princi|tal  mart 
of  the  trade  carried  on  with  the  natives  by  the  settlers  on 
the  east  coast  in  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves,  is  situated  nearly 
in  19  S.  lat.  and  31'  si/  E.  long. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  writers,  that  long  before 
Cape  Nun  was  ittissed  by  the  Portuguese,  settlement>*  had 
been  formed  on  the  awsl  of  Africa  by  the  French,  very  far 
to  the  south  of  that  Cape.  The  Abl>e  LaUt,  to  whom  we 
lave  ju.st  referred,  and  after  him  the  Abbe  Demonet,  in 
bis  yuuvfllc  Uistoirc  de  VAfrique  Franqnimy  2 tom.  12roo, 
Paris,  1767,  assure  u»  that  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
fuarteenth  centurj’,  the  merchauU  of  Dieppe  had  esfabliAh- 
ments  and  a truae  at  Rusisqne,  three  leagues  south  from 
Cape  Verde ; and  that  by  1364,  they  had  extended  their 
intercourse  os  far  as  to  the  river  of  Sierra  Leone.  In  1365, 
tbtia  writers  go  on  to  say,  a company  was  formed  at  Rouen 


for  African  commerce,  which,  the  following  year,  founded 
depAu  at  Rui^isqiie,  on  the  Niver  (by  which  is  meant  the 
Senegal),  on  the  (tambia.  on  the  Sierra  Leone  river,  and 
along  the  Grain  Coast.  One  of  tliese  eettlements,  it  seems, 
was  called  Little  Paris,  and  another  Little  l>iep{>e.  In  1382. 
the  company  built  the  Fort  of  Iji  Mine  d’Or,  on  the  Oola 
Coast,  and  also  those  of  Accra,  Cormentin,  and  others  All 
these  establishments,  however,  they  after  some  time  aban- 
doned, except  those  on  the  Senegal.  As  the  authority  for 
this  history,  the  Norman  chronicles  are  up|)«iled  to;  but 
still  we  cannot  yield  it  our  unhesitating  belief.  What  iu 
more  ceruinlv  known  with  regard  to  the  early  miercourae 
of  the  French  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa  is,  that  they 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  practice  of  .sending  four  or  live 
sm}M  annually  from  Normandy  to  the  river  Gambia,  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centurv.  This  is  men- 
tioned by  the  writer  of  the  account  of  an  knglisL  voyage  to 
the  Guinea  Coast  in  1591,  printed  in  the  .second  volume  ot 
Hakluyt’s  Collection.  The  company  to  whom  these  vessels 
belonged  were  certainly  also  }»oi»sessed  of  some  settlements 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Senegal,  when,  in  1604,  they 
were  comitelled  to  sell  them  to  the  West  India  Company, 
that  year  establn^hed  by  royal  charter.  Thi.s  aK<oci»tion, 
however,  broke  up  in  1673,  when  its  African  cstablishmenta 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a new  comimny.  The  Dutch  had 
by  this  time  obtained  poseessrion  or  the  isles  of  Goree  and 
Arguin;  but  they  were  driven  from  both  in  1678  and  the 
following  year,  by  nn  armament  sent  from  Fram-e  under 
the  conduct  of  the  Count  d’Estr^es;  and  at  the  F*eace  of 
Nimeguen,  these  conquests  were  retained  by  the  French 
king,  who  gave  them  up  to  the  comfomy.  Demtmet  states, 
that  by  treaties  with  the  native  princes,  poMrt'sion  was 
stibse<)uently  obtained  of  all  tlie  coast  from  Cape  Verde  to 
the  river  Gambia,  being  an  extent  of  about  fifty  leagues,  and 
to  the  depth  of  six  leagues  inland.  French  .Africa,  however, 
eventually  comprehended  much  wider  limits  than  these, 
stretching  from  Cape  Bbrnco  to  Sierra  I.,eone,  or  over  about 
thirteen  degrees  of  latitude,  and  going  bock  also  into  the 
interior  along  the  Senegal  for  some  hundreds  of  miles.  We 
do  not  mean  that  the  comjiuny  had  acquired  the  sovereignty 
of  nil  this  temtory,  but  that  their  Aettlemenld  were  spread 
from  one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other. 

The  French  African  Company,  however,  repeatedly  failed 
as  a commerriHl  speculation ; and  l>esides  the  one  formed 
in  1673,  which  became  bunkru|»t  in  1681,  two  others  had 
been  successively  associated  and  dij'.'olved,  when,  in  1717, 
the  trade  was,  by  an  edict  of  the  cn>wn.  transferred  from  a 
third  to  the  Aimous  Western  or  .V! is.rissip|ii  Comjiany,  then 
newly  estubli-^hed.  On  the  failure  ot  this  short-livetl 
scheme,  the  African  settlements  were  taken  pfw.-^ession  of 
by  the  crown,  and  the  trade  left  free.  France  still  jioewesses 
in  this  part  of  Africa  some  inconsiderable  settlements. 

Several  journeys  info  the  interior  were  undertaken  by  the 
French  residents  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scn^I  about  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  coramenceraent  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  accounts  of  which  are  pven  in  Labat’s 
NouveUe  BcUttinn  dc  VAfrique  Oecidrntoley  6 vols.  l2mo. 
Paris,  1728.  The  xmwt  im]>ortant  of  these  were,  the  voyages 
jierfonned  up  the  Henegal  by  the  Sieur  Bme,  the  manager 
of  one  of  the  companies,  in  1697  and  1698.  In  the  former 
Year,  he  ascended  the  river  f<ir  about  400  miles,  when  he 
landed  at  (ihiorel.  on  the  north  hank,  and  proceeded  acros;, 
the  couniry  to  Goumel,  the  capitil  of  the  king  of  the 
Foulah.-*,  about  thirty  league-s  distant.  On  his  return  from 
this  joumej'.'he  established  a factory  at  (ihiorel.  The 
following  vear  he  again  procmled  up  the  river,  and  visited 
several  more  remote  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  (iallam.  The 
town  of  Dranmnet,  tm-  principal  port  of  that  state,  he  found 
to  contain  4000  inhabilsints,  who  traded  with  Timbuctoo, 
which  they  dcscrilied  as  lying  about  .500  leigues  further 
inland,  “fhe  French  afterwards  established  a factory  at 
Dranmnet.  He  extended  his  voyage  up  the  river  as  far 
bej'ond  this  point  a.s  to  the  Cataract  of  Felu ; and  then  leaving 
the  wafer,  poiwed  thut  Inirrier  by  land.  Intending  to  proceed 
to  the  Cataract  of  (iovinea,  forty  lengues  higher  up.  But 
the  apprehension  of  tlie  water  beconiing  too  shallow  from 
the  beat  of  the  advancing  sea.son  to  carry  him  back,  induced 
him  to  return  without  accomplishing  that  object.  He  hwird, 
however,  while  iti  Oallain,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ka.sson, 
situated  to  the  north-east  of  it,  and  of  BamlMura  Ixyond 
that.  Fjist  of  Bambarra,  he  wna  told,  lay  Timbuctoo,  and 
beyond  that  the  kingdom  of  Ghippila.  He  wa.s  also  posi- 
tively assured  by  soma  of  his  informants  (although  the 
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statement  was  contradicted  by  others).  Uiat  the  Niger, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Senegal,  flowed 
not  towards  the  west,  but  towards  the  east,  as  it  passed 
Tiiubuctoo. 

It  w'as  not  till  some  years  after  this  time,  that  the  French 
appear  to  have  heard  of  the  kingdom  of  Bambouk,  lying  to 
the  south  of  Gailam,  although  it  bad  formed  part  of  the 
conquests  of  the  Portuguese,  >^om,  however,  the  natives  hod 
expelled  after  long  ex{^rience  of  their  oppression.  But  no 
sooner  was  intelligence  obtained  of  the  gold  dust  and  mines 
in  which  it  was  said  to  abound,  than  the  avidity  of  the  new 
colonists  of  the  Senegal  wa.<«  powerfully  awakened,  and  every 
effort  was  employed  to  penetrate  its  frontiers — an  attempt 
rendered  inffnitely  difficult  and  hazardom  by  the  vigilant 
jealousy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  hod  not  yet  forgotten  the 
miseries  of  Buropeau  tyranny.  The  |>erilous  undertakmg, 
however,  was  at  length  accomplished  in  1714,  by  M. 
CompagnoD,  who  contrived  to  traverse  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  territory.  It  was  afterwards  rejteutedly  visited  by  others 
of  the  French  residents ; and  in  1802,  a full  account  of  it 
was  given  in  the  first  volume  of  >1^  Golberry’.s  Fragmens 
Voyage  cn  AfriquCf  from  the  communications  of  the 
n^oes  and  of  the  English  established  on  the  Gambia, 
from  a work  which  he  describes  us  printed  in  England  in 
1782,  and  from  the  memoirs  of  Ooveniors  Levens,  David, 
and  others,  who  had  repeatedly  been  in  the  country  between 
1730  iind  1741.  M.  Golb(‘rry’s  book  has  been  translated 
into  English.  The  kingdom  of  Galium  was  also  visited,  in 
1765,  by  M.  Saugnier,  an  account  of  whose  journey  lias 
been  published.  The  kingdom  of  Hoval,  likewise,  from 
W'hich  gum  Senegal  is  brought,  and  which  occupies  the 
space  wtween  the  Senegal  and  the  Sahara,  was  early 
explored  by  the  French  settlers.  An  account  of  a journey 
thither  by  the  Sieur  Bruc  is  to  to  found  iu  Lubut ; und 
much  additional  information  respecting  the  country'  is  given 
in  the  work  of  M.  Golberry. 

Settlements  upn  the  west  coast  of  Africa  were  also  early 
made  in  imitation  of  the  Portuguese  and  French,  first  by 
the  English,  and  afterwards  by  the  Dutch ; und  some  of 
the  English  traders  repeatedly  ascended  to  a considerable 
height  on  the  Gambia.  The  Dunes  have  abo  some  small 
csUiblishuients  on  the  Guinea  Coast.  But  it  is  since  the 
formation  of  the  ••iviucAN  As.nociATiON  in  178^  that  the 
chief  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  prosecution  of  discovery 
in  the  interior.  The  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  Association 
and  by  government,  and  those  undertaken  by  individual 
adventurers,  have  sought  Timbuctoo  and  the  Niger  from 
various  ])uinL’«.  But  no  considerable  progress  was  made  till 
the  first  journey  in  17‘J5  and  17*.«»  of  Park,  who,  on  tlmt 
occasion,  proceeding  from  the  west  coast  in  the  direction  of 
the  Gambia,  till  he  left  it  und  turned  to  the  north  at  Medina, 
after  (tossing  through  the  kingdoms  of  Bondou,  Kossun,  and 
Koarta,  reached  Sego,  the  capital  of  Baiuburra,  and  there 
beheld  the  Niger  (allied  by  the  natives  the  Joliba,  or  Great 
Water)  * flowing  dowly  to  the  eastward.’  Park  advanced 
beyona  this  (xiint  to  another  town  named  Sillu^  on  the  some 
river,  and  oIm  acquired  some  valuable  information  respecting 
the  further  course  of  the  Niger  und  the  position  of  Tiiu- 
buctoo, which  he  was  told  was  nut  more  than  2(X)  miles 
from  Silla.  He  returned  to  the  (iumbia  by  a more  southerly 
tract,  following  the  course  of  the  Niger  us  fur  up  as 
Bammakoo,  which  was  stated  to  be  about  ten  days'  journey 
from  its  source,  and  tlien  proceeding  through  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Monding,  Konkoduo,  and  Dindikoo.  On 
his  second  expedition,  which  wn.n  undertaken  at  the  public 
expense  in  1805,  this  adventurous  traveller,  after  again 
reaching  Silla,  embarked  on  the  Nigitr  at  Sansanding  iu 
its  vicinity,  with  the  purjxjse  of  .soiling  down  the  river  to 
its  mouth,  wherever  mat  might  lie.  He  is  ascertained  to 
have  jiossed  in  succession  the  cities  of  Jeim*’*,  Timbuctoo, 
and  ^'aour  or  Yaouri,  und  to  have  been  killed  in  the  river 
at  Boussa,  a .short  di.stance  below  the  lust;  but  no  part  of 
liis  journal  after  he  left  Sansonding  has  been  recovered. 
Meanwhile,  now  that  the  interest  taken  in  African  geography 
hod  become  strong  and  general,  a good  deni  of  information 
was  collected  from  a variety  of  sources  respecting  both  the 
regions  in  the  interior  uud  some  ports  nearer  the  coast. 
Honiemann,  who,  iu  ITlKi,  penetrated  from  Cairo  to  Mour- 
zouk,  in  the  Desert,  and  on  the  line  of  the  common  route 
from  Tripoli  to  Timbuctoo,  leanied  many  particulars  which 
bad  not  before  been  known  in  Europe  res|)ecting  the 
countries  to  the  east  of  Timbuctoo,  and  es|s;ciully  the 
kingdom  of  Bomou,  then  the  most  powerful  siat»*  in  Ontml 


Africa.  Mr.  Riley,  supercargo  of  an  American  vessel,  who 
bad  been  taken  captive  by  the  natives  in  1815,  and  carried 
into  the  interior,  obtained  from  the  infurmation  of  an  Arab 
merchant,  by  whom  he  bad  been  purchased,  an  account 
of  the  course  of  the  JoUba  to  a greater  di-stance  beyond 
Timbuctoo  than  previous  notices  had  carried  it ; but  his 
Statements  were  evidently  not  to  be  altogether  depended 
on.  In  1810,  an  expedition  sent  out  by  government  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Tuckey,  to  the  (kingo,  in  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  found  to  be  the  same  with  the  Joliba  or 
Niger,  ascended  that  river  for  about  280  miles,  and  also 
examined  part  of  the  adjacent  country.  At  the  same  time, 
Major  Peadie,  and  after  his  deatl^  Captain  CampbelL 
conducted  another  party  from  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal 
through  the  Fouloh  territory  as  far  as  Kakundy.  Iu  1817, 
Mr.  Bowdich  explored  a part  of  the  extensive  territories  of 
the  Ashantees,  surrounding  on  the  north,  east,  oud  we^t 
the  district  of  the  Fantees,  who  occupy  that  part  of  the  coast 
of  Guinea  w’here  the  English  settlement  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle  is  established.  In  1820,  verr  considerable  additions 
were  made  to  the  knowledge  formerly  («u«sessed  both  of  the 
geography  and  the  people  of  interior  Africa,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Jacksoms  account  of  the  territories  of  Timbuctoo 
and  HOU.SSO,  from  the  communications  of  £1  Hage  Abd 
Sulam  Shal^ny,  a Mussulman  merchant,  w*bo  baa  visited 
these  states.  This  year  also  appeared  at  Paris  the  account 
of  a journey  mode  by  M.  Moliieu  to  the  sources  of  the 
Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  in  which,  setting  out  from  the 
isle  of  St.  l^uis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seuegul,  he  traversed 
the  country  in  a south-easterly  direction  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Tiinbo,  nearly  in  10”  N.  laL,  and  above  14*  W.  long, 
from  Greenwich.  Some  further  information  w'as  oIm 
obtained  by  means  of  the  expedition  of  Messrs.  Ritchie  and 
Lyon,  who,  in  1819,  penetrated  from  Tripoli  to  Mourzouk; 
and  from  the  journey  performed  in  1821  by  Major  Loing, 
from  Sierra  Leone,  through  the  Timannee,  Koomnko,  and 
Soolima  countries. 

But  a more  important  and  successful  attempt  than  any 
which  hud  been  hitherto  made  to  explore  the  interior  of 
Africa,  was  that  of  Major  Denham  and  Lieutenant  Clappeiton 
in  1822.  These  travellers,  setting  out  from  Tripob  along 
with  a caravan  of  Arab  merchants,  crossed  the  Desert,  and 
reached  the  great  inland  or  lake  called  the  Tchad, 
the  coasts  of  which,  to  the  west  and  south,  were  examined 
by  Major  Denham,  while  Lieutenant  Clapperton  proceeded 
to  the  westward  through  the  kingdom  ot  Bomou  and  the 
country  of  the  Felintahs,  till  he  arrived  at  Sackatoo,  situ- 
ated on  a stream  which  probably  runs  into  the  JoLba.  A 
great  mo.s8  of  information  respiting  these  hitherto  unvisited 
regions,  lying  to  the  east  of  Tii^uctoo,  was  obtained  in 
the  course  ol  this  expedition ; but  not  much  that  could  be  ' 
depended  on  was  learned  as  to  the  remaining  course  of  the 
Niger,  or  the  Quurra,  as  it  was  found  to  be  culled  at  Sackatoo. 
It  was  verv*  generally  stated  to  flow  into  the  sea  at  Funda  , 
but  where  that  place  was,  could  not  be  exactly  usceitained. 
Soon  after  Clapperton's  return  to  England,  however,  he  waa 
sent  out  by  the  government  in  the  command  of  a new  ex- 
pedition, the  plan  being  that  he  should  endeavour  to  penetrate 
to  the  scene  of  his  funner  adventures  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  He,  accordingly,  set  out  for  the  interior  from 
Badngi^',  a short  distance  to  the  east  of  Cape  Coast  Ciiktle  ; 
and  taking  a north-easterly  direction,  proceraed  through  the 
kingdom  of  Yarriba  or  Eyeo,  till  he  reached  the  Niger  At 
Bou.si^  where  Park  perished.  Grassing  the  river,  he  entered 
the  kingdom  of  Nyne;  after  traversing  wliich.  and  some  of 
the  adjoining  districts  us  for  us  the  great  commercial  city* 
of  Kano,  the  capital  of  Housso,  where  he  had  been  in  hiii 
former  journey,  he  turned  oguin  to  the  west,  and  reaching- 
t^katoo,  there  died.  His  servant,  Hichard  Lander,  after- 
wards returned  to  Kano,  and  preceded  thence  through  the 
kingdom  of  Z^zeg,  a cou.siderable  way  towards  the  MUth, 
intending  to  embark  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Niger,  and, 
if  possible,  to  solve  the  grand  problem  of  its  termination  by 
sailing  down  the  stream.  But  he  was  stopped  by  the  natives, 
and  compelled  to  turn  bock  when  he  nad  got  as  far  a.>< 
Dunroni,  which  he  understood  to  be  due  west  of  Fuudo,  and 
at  DO  great  distance  from  it.  Meanwhile,  Major  Laing-, 
already  mentioned,  had  succeeded  in  making  his  wav  acros.< 
the  De.sert  from  Tripoli  to  Timhucloo,  in  August  1826,  and 
had  transmitted  some  brief  notices  of  that  famous  citj^, 
where  he  spent  some  weeks.  But  he  was  murdered  on  ms 
return  in  the  De^rt,  und  none  of  his  ]>apers  have  yet  been 
iv»T)VPrP4l.  Timhnefflo  was  reached  from  Sierra  T.«eon.e, 
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»Iao,  hr  M.  Caill^,  a native  of  France,  who  published  an 
account  of  his  journey  in  1830.  The  diacovei^  of  the  long- 
sought  termination  of  the  Joliba,  Quorra,  or  Nig^r,  however, 
hna  since  been  effected  by  the  fortunate  and  well-conducted 
enterprise  of  Richard  Lander  and  his  brother.  Leaving 
Badag^  on  the  22d  of  March  1830,  these  two  travellers, 
following  nearly  the  same  route  which  had  been  taken  by 
Clipperton  through  the  kingdom  of  Eyeo,  reached  Boussa 
on  the  17th  of  June.  They  afterwards  ascended  the  river 
05  far  as  Yaouri,  from  which  they  returned  to  Boussa,  where 
they  remained  for  some  time,  ond  then  embarked  on  the 
river,  which  they  hoped  would  conduct  them  to  the  sea.  In 
this  expectation 'they  were  not  disappointed.  After  various 
idventures,  Richard  Lander  had  at  last  the  happiness,  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th  of  November,  to  find  nimself  at 
the  mouth  of  the  greater  branch  of  the  river,  here  called 
the  river  Nun,  or  the  First  Bra«  River,  from  the  negro 
town  of  Brass,  which  stands  upon  its  banks  a short  distance 
inland.  There  is  another  great  branch  entering  the  sea  a 
few  miles  more  to  the  south,  called  the  Second  Brass  River. 
The  traveller  was  afterwards  joined  by  his  brother ; and  the 
two  reached  Portsmouth  together  on  the  Wh  of  June  1831. 
l^ey  left  England  again  with  two  steam-vessels  and  a 
transport,  which  were  built  and  fitted  out  by  some  spirited 
merenanta  of  Liverpool,  fur  the  purpose  of  attempting  the  I 
ascent  of  the  Niger,  if  possible,  os  fur  os  to  Sackatoo  or 
Timbuctoo.  The  expedition  sailed  27th  July  1832.  It 
ascended  the  Quorra  as  far  ns  Rablia,  having  previously 
twice  ascended  the  Chadda.  The  information  derived  from 
this  expedition  regarding  the  bunks  of  the  Quorra  is  but 
scanty.  It  showed,  however,  that  that  river  could  be 
navigated  by  moderate-sized  vessels,  between  400  and  5(H) 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  expedition  was  unfortunate,  in 
being  attended  with  dreadful  mortality  during  the  ascent 
of  the  Quorra. 

In  1841,  another  expedition  was  sent  out  to  the  Niger  by 
the  government.  Three  iron  steam-vessels  were  built  for 
this  purpose,  and  put  under  the  command  of  captains  of  the 
royal  navy.  The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  prepare 
the  way  tor  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  by  means  of' 
the  civilisation  of  Africa.  This  project  excited  much  debate 
and  dilTereoce  of  opinion  at  the  time.  The  expedition  was 
a failure.  It  did  not  ascend  so  far  as  the  one  which  had 
been  despatched  from  Liverpool,  having  proceeded  only  to 
^ga,  about  340  miles  from  the  sea ; and  it  suffered  dreadfully 
mortality  caused  by  fever. 

The  zeal  (or  discovery  in  Africa,  which  has  been  so 
strongly  felt  within  the  last  half  century,  has  also  sent  out 
a succession  of  travellers  to  explore  the  southern  regions  of 
that  vast  continent.  The  principal  settlement  in  this  quarter— 
that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — was  founded  by  the  Dutch 
.‘ibout  1050,  and  remained  in  their  hands  till  it  was  finally 
taken  from  them  by  the  British  in  1806.  For  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  this  colony,  it 
occupied  only  the  extreme  angle  of  the  African  continent,  or 
a part  of  the  narrow  stripe  between  the  aea  and  the  nearest 
mountains ; nor  does  much  information  seem  to  have  been 
obtained  with  regard  to  any  of  the  native  tribes,  except  the  ' 
nearest  Hottentots,  lying  beyond  that  boundary.  The  first 
traveller  who  penetrate  any  considerable  way  into  the 
interior  was  Captain  Henri  who  was  sent  out  on  an 
expedition  of  discovery  by  the  Dutch  governor  in  1761,  and 
traversed  a considerable  port  of  the  country  of  the  Nama- 
quas.  He  was  followed  by  the  Swedish  naturalist,  Sparr- 
man,  and  by  Vaillant,  whose  journeys  were  made  between 
1775  and  1785,  and  extended  to  the  territory  of  the  Botnjes- 
fflans,  three  or  four  hundred  miles  north  from  Cape  Town. 
In  1767,  the  regions  lying  in  this  direction  were  traversed 
by  Mr.  Barrow,  from  the  territory  of  the  Caffres  in  the 
east  to  that  of  the  Namaquas  in  the  west,  including  the 
desert  of  the  Great  Karroo,  and  as  far  north  as  the  foot  of 
tbe  Snenwbergen,  or  Snow  Mountains.  In  1801,  the  great 
barrier  formed  by  this  range  wa.s  for  the  first  time 
by  Messrs.  Trutter  and  Somerville,  who,  crossing  the  Gariep 
or  Orange  River,  penetrated  os  far  os  Leetakoo  or  Latta- 
koo,  the  capital  oi  the  Boshuanns.  Soon  after,  another 
party,  under  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Cowan  and  Lieutenant 
Donoran,  was  sent  out  from  C3ape  Town  to  cross  the 
country  to  Mozambioue  or  Sofalo,  and  accounts  were 
receir^  from  them  wnen  they  hjid  advanced  eleven  days’ 
journey  beyond  Lattakoo.  But  here,  in  the  country  of  the 
Wanketzens  or  Wanketchies,  the  unfortunate  adventurers 
appear  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  natives.  A few 
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years  after,  Dr.  Henry  Lichtenstein  penetrated  os  far  as 
l.attakoo,  and  brought  back  much  more  complete  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Boshuanas,  and  the  other  tribes  whosn 
territories  he  traversed,  than  had  been  before  obtained. 
Mr.  Burchell  also  reached  Lattakoo  in  1812:  and  in  the 
following  year,  it  was  visited  by  Mr.  John  (Campbell,  the 
missionary.  In  1820,  the  latter  gentleman  returned  to  that 
capital,  and  proceeded  thence  as  for  east  as  to  the  hitherto 
unvisited  city  of  Mushow,  from  which  he  directed  his  course 
northward  till  he  reached  Kurecchanee,  about  latitude  25°. 
South-west  from  thi.t  last  town  he  found  himself  on  the 
borders  of  a desert,  which,  he  was  informed,  extended  an 
immense  distance  to  the  westward.  In  1823,  l^ittakoo  was 
once  more  visited  by  Mr.  Geoige  Thompson,  whose  accounts 
of  many  parts  of  the  country  Iving  between  this  point  and  the 
colony,  as  well  as  of  .‘^me  of  the  Caffre  tribes  to  the  east, 
are  much  more  complete  than  any  that  had  before  been  given 
to  the  public.  An  expedition,  lieaded  hr  Dr.  Smith,  was 
Rent  out  in  1834  by  an  association  formed  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  fur  the  purpose  of  exploring  Central  Africa.  It 
proceedea  northwaru,  crossed  the  Orange  River,  proceeded 
thence  to  Philippolis,  a missionary  station,  and  thence  to 
the  country  around  the  sources  of  the  Caledon,  a tributary 
of  the  Orange  River.  Much  information  was  obtained  by 
t^  expedition  of  numerous  tribes  in  these  ])orts  previously 
unknown,  or  known  by  little  but  the  name ; ana  the  geo- 
graphical positions  of  many  places  w'ere  accurately  deter- 
mined. A similar  service  was  performed  by  Captain  J.  E. 
Alexander  in  1836-37,  in  regard  to  the  westcni  side  of 
Southern  Africa,  in  the  parts  beyond  the  Orange  River. 
He  explored  the  countries  of  the  Great  Namaquas,  Boejes- 
mans,  and  the  Hill  Damtras,  extending  from  the  Orange 
River  to  23  S.  lat.,  and  filled  up  previously  existing  blanks 
in  our  knowledge  of  these  parts. 

In  1847  and  subsequent  3*ear^  Krapf  and  Rebman, 
missionaries  stationed  at  Habl^  Olpia,  situated  on  a ridge 
of  moimlains  W.N.W.  of  Mombaz,  on  the  east  coast,  in  4° 
S.  lat.,  made  ioumeys  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  west  of  their 
station.  In  nis  first  journey,  Rebman  went  as  far  os  Toita, 
a country  100  miles  w&»t  of  Rabboi  ’Mpia.  This  country 
consista  of  three  great  ranges  of  hills,  with  many  hundreds 
of  villages,  and  aMut  ld0,0<X)  inhabitants,  and  is  divided  into 
three  districts — namely,  Kadiaro,  Endara,  and  Boora.  In 
the  end  of  the  same  veai\  Rebman  proce^ed  to  Jagga,  a 
remarkable  country,  of  Taita,  on  the  direct  mud  to 

the  Great  Lake.  On  thia  journey,  he  perceived  a very  liigh 
mountain  called  Kilimandj-aro,  or  the  Mountain  of  Greatne:^, 
which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  must  be  at  least 
20,000  feet  high.  From  this  mountain  many  streams, 
formed  by  the  melting  snow,  descend  in  oil  directions. 

To  the  "VV.,  and  also  to  the  N.W.,  ore  lakes,  into  which 
these  streams  run.  The  lake  to  the  W.  almost  vanishea 
in  the  dn>*  season,  and  the  land  around  its  banks  becomes 
incrusted  with  salt,  which  is  an  article  of  commerce  for  the 
natives  with  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  Mountain  of 
Greatness  is  about  180  geographical  miles  W.  from  Mombaz. 
The  existence  of  this  mountain  renders  it  probable  that  there 
is  a mountain-chain  running  parallel  to  tne  east  coast,  from 
which  the  upper  affluents  of  tlie  Nile  issue.  North  of  the 
Taita  range  ot  hills,  the  country  becomes  open,  and  village 
beyond  ore  seen  to  a great  distance.  In  that  direction  is 
the  country  of  the  Lkumbani,  where  Krapf  discovered 
another  snow-mountain  Kenin,  apparently  as  high  aa 

Kilimandj-aro.  He  thouj|9  it  probable  that  the  volume  of 
water  descending  from  this  mountain  on  the  north  was  one 
of  the  head  streams  of  the  White  Nile.  The  discoveries  of 
these  enterprising  travellers  have  thus  raised  questions,  to 
the  solution  of  which  future  efforts  will  doubtless  be 
directed. 

The  next  discovery  of  importance  was  that  of  a large  lake 
in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  which  had  long  been  reported 
as  existing,  and  even  hod  had  ite  position  pretty  correctly 
assigned  on  moM  of  Africa.  This  discovery  w'as  made  in 
1840,  by  Rev.  David  Livingston,  missionary  at  Kolobeng, 
25°  S.  lat.,  20°  E.  long.,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Oswell  and 
Murray,  who  went  from  England  expressly  for  that  purpose. 
They  proceeded  northward  300  miles,  through  Bakahhari 
or  iCalahari  Desert,  which  hud  previously  been  un  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  Europeans,  when  the}’  came  to  a 
magnificent  river  called  Zouga,  30  yards  broad  where  first 
seen  by  them.  They  advanced  westward  along  the  river 
other  300  miles,  fioding  to  their  surprise  that  it  became 
gradually  wider  as  they  approached  its  source.  Its  source 
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wag  found  to  be  the  Lake  N^anii,  and  here  its  breadth  was  ' 
200  yar^.  The  lake,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  which  is 
situated  the  town  of  the  Ratowani,  in  2u*  20'  lut.,  and  24“ ' 
E.  long*.,  jiresented  a horizon  of  water  after  they  had  pro- 
ceeded 6 miles  S.W,  from  the  outlet.  They  n-H.-ertained 
nothing  definite  about  its  extent.  In  the  followinp*  year, 
Mr.  Livin^ton  proi'eeded  aguin  to  the  lake,  with  the  design 
of  ndvancing  northwanl  dlong  the  river  Tamuimkle  to 
Sebitoane;  but  he  was  obliged  to  desi.'^t,  as  the  fly  ‘tsetse’ 
abounded  on  that  river,  whose  bite  was  fatal  to  domestic 
animals,  though  not  to  wild  animals  and  man.  Oxen, 
horses,  and  do^,  were  eurc  to  die,  sooner  or  later,  some- 
time live  monUis  after  being  bitten.  Mr.  Livingston  was, 
informed  that  Ngami  was  the  reser^’oi^  for  the  sur|>lu8 1 
watcn  of  a much  larger  lake,  about  200  miles  beyond,  and 
that  the  two  were  connected  ny  a rapid  river  called  Teoge, 
which  was  swollen  once  a year  in  conseouence  of  a rise  in 
the  upjier  lake.  Otlier  rivers  were  said  to  exist  beyond 
Sebitoane,  with  a large  population  on  their  bank.-*.  In  1851, 
Mr.  Livingston,  accompanied  bv  Mr.  Oswell,  again  made 
a jounipy  to  these  regions.  They  came  upon  the  Zouga 
where  its  bed  was  dry,  and  where  there  were  ‘stalt-puns,’  or 
tracts  of  country  incrusied  with  salt.  The  travellers  pene- 
trated as  far  north  n.s  17“  28'  S.  lat.,  and  came  upon  several 
large  river.*,  of  which  the  chief  was  the  J^h^ke.  This 
river  they  Sieved  to  be  the  main  branch  of  the  Zambezi. 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  Zouga,  a considerable  traffic  in 
ivory  ha.s  been  estrblished;  and  Mr.  Livingston  urges  the 
introduction  of  commerce  by  Englishmen  into  the  coun- 
tries lost  visited  by'  him,  in  the  ho{>e  that  the  trade  in 
slaves,  commenced  in  1850,  may  thus  he  checked  or  put 
down. 

In  18.50,  Mr.  Frank  Gallon  left  England  with  a view  to 
follow  up  Mr.  Livingston's  discoveries.  The  emigrant 
Boers,  however,  were  at  that  time  obstructing  the  passage 
to  the  lake,  and  turning  back  all  travellers  coming  from  the 
Cape.  Accordingly,  on  the  strong  recoiomendution  of  Sir 
Hurry  Smith,  he  proceeded  to  ^V^lItisch  Bay,  and  set  out 
thence  on  a journey  through  Damara-laml.  He  explored 
from  tliut  Im'  on  the  south  to  Ondongji^  in  OvamiRi,  17*  .50' 
S.  lut.,  and  advanced  to  Otchombinde,  in  21*  E.  long.  He 
found  a race  of  intelligent  and  kindly'  negroes,  who  were 
careful  agriculturists,  and  lived  in  a land  of  great  fertility, 
with  a mo8t  healthy*  climate. 

Since  that  time,  the  routes  of  Livingj^ton  and  Oswell  have 
been  followed  by  enterprising  traders  from  the  Cape,  who 
have  visited  the  Luke  N'irami  and  walked  round  it,  finding 
it  about  00  miles  in  length  and  about  14  in  breadth.  The 
natives,  whom  he  dctscriWa  as  u fine  intelligent  race,  far 
su])erior  to  the  Bechuano.s,  informed  Mr.  Campliell  that 
there  was  a much  Inrwr  lake  than  Ngami  a great  way  off 
ill  a N.W.  direction,  also  a range  of  lofty'  mountains  run- 
ning north  and  south.  They  sj)oke  of  thirteen  large  rivers 
within  a distance  of  400  miles  north  of  the  Zambezi.  Mr. 
Campbell  ascended  Teoge  about  1.50  miles,  but  was  obliged 
to  return  in  «msj>quencc  of  the  death  of  his  horses  and  oxen, 
caused  bv  the  bite  of  the  tsetse.  Ever>‘where  he  found 
traces  of  Portuguese  traders,  who  get  from  the  natives 
slaves  and  ivory,  and  give  in  exchange  fireann.*.  Tliey 
were  said  to  come  from  a settlement  on  riie  west  comst.  The 
Geograjjhical  J?o<’iety  have  quite  recently  received  informa- 
tion from  Mr.  Anderason,  n companitui  in  travel  of  Mr. 
Gallon,  that  he  has  penetrated  ^m  Walflsch  Bay  to  Lake 
N^mi,  and  bis  explorations  seem  to  show  that  there  is 
water-communication  from  east  coast  to  west  coast,  with 
exception  of  60  or  70  miles. 

In  addition  to  these  important  discoveries  on  Uic  east 
coast  and  in  Southern  Africa,  of  which  we  have  given  a 
short  notice,  there  is  a perhaps  still  more  important  and  valu- 
able expedition  remaining  to  be  noticed.  Mr.  Richardison, 
well  known  from  his  travels  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Great  Sahara  in  184.5-46,  after  returning  home,  induced  the 
English  government  to  send  him  out,  to  make  commercial 
treaties  with  the  chiefs  of  the  countri<M  between  Tripoli  und 
Lake  Chdd.  Dis.  Barth  and  Ovens’eg,  two  Germans,  were 
sent  alotuf  with  him,  to  make  scientific  observ'alion.*,  Tliey 
set  out  from  England  in  1849  for  Tripoli;  ond  the  moun- 
tainous region  «>uth  of  Tripoli  having  Wen  explored  bv  the 
Gennaii  travellers  before  Mr.  Richardson’s  urrival,*thev 
proceeded  on  their  journey  souUiwards  from  Trij>oli  on  23<J 
March  1850.  They  arrived  at  Tin  Tellust  on  the  4th  of 
September,  having  proceeded  by  Murzuk,  Cihdt,  and  Tarujil. 
Between  Tripoli  and  Murzuk/the  road  lay  due  south  over 


a continuous  table-land,  of  on  average  elevation  of  2000  feet 
Between  Murzuk  and  Gbdt,  the  travellers  found  several 
curious  sculptures  on  the  rocks  of  the  M'fidi  Felisjareh.  Two 
of  these,  thev  believed,  bora  a striking  resemblance  to  the 
sculptures  of  Egypt.  Between  GhAt  and  Tardjit,  the  first 
inhabited  place  in  Air,  they  had  to  cross  a vo.«t  desert  totally 
uninhabited  for  alxmt  250  geographical  miles.  At  Tin  Tel- 
lust  the  exjiedition  shiyeo  nearly  three  months,  obtaining 
full  information  regarding  the  northern  tribes  ana  countries. 
During  this  time,  Dr.  Barth  accomplished  a journey  to 
Agudez,  the  capital  of  .\sben,  of  which  he  sent  home  a most 
minute  and  valuable  account.  Agadez  is  the  residence  of 
the  sultan  of  that  kingdom,  and  is  about  150  miles  west  of 
Tin  Tellust.  In  the  beginning  of  December  1850,  the 
travellers  started  all  together  from  Tin  Tellust,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Damergu,  on  the  frontiers  of  Sudan,  where  they 
separated;  Richardson  going  straight  to  Kuka,  the  capital  of 
Bomou,  whilst  Overweg  made  a gt^ilogical  excursion  to 
Gober,  and  Dr.  Barth  proceeded  south  to  explore  the  coontry 
of  the  Adamiiwa,  and  the  waters  that  feed  the  Niger  from 
that  unknown  region.  Dr.  Barth  was  able  only  to  »t)  to 
Knnu,  and  turned  from  that  place  straight  towards  Kuka. 
Mr.  Richardson  died  between  Zinder  and  Kuka;  and  the 
other  two  travellers  met  at  the  latter  place  in  May  1951,  and 
immediatelv  after  Dr.  Barth  set  out  southward  to  Adamawa, 
and  reached  Fola,  where  he  was  obliged  to  turn  back.  On 
this  journey  he  determined  the  water-shed  between  the 
Niger  and  Lake  Twd.  Meantime,  Dr.  Overweg  had 
launched  the  boat  belonging  to  the  expedition,  which  he 
colled  the  ‘ Lord  Palmerston,’  and  hud  made  several  excur- 
sions on  tlie  lake  just  mentioned.  It  was  found  to  be  60 
miles  from  east  to  west,  but  it  was  tliougbt  to  extend  further 
from  north  to  south.  There  are  in  this  lake  very  many 
islands,  all  covered  with  wood,  full  of  inhabitants,  and 
abounding  with  hippo}K>tami  und  elephants. 

Besides  navigating  Lake  Tsnd,  the  travellers  have  made 
a great  many  journeys  on  all  sides  of  it,  and  especially 
towards  the  north.  Our  knowledge  of  the  countries  l*ctween 
Tripoli  and  Lake  Tsad,  will  thus  by  these  joumey.s  b(?  pro- 
digiously extended,  and  the  result  of  the  discoveries  towards 
the  south,  and  the  lower  sources  of  the  Kawaru,  will  pro- 
bably be  tne  e«t.ablishment  of  such  commercial  relations  with 
Britain,  ns  will  eventutdJy  lead  to  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  at  present  earned  on  in  these  regions. 

But  whilst  this  mission  of  discover}*  has  already  accom- 
plished much,  the  most  arduous  part  of  its  undertAking 
remains  yet  unaccomplished.  Part  of  the  design  of  tlie 
exjieditioii  was  to  penetrate  from  Lake  Tsad  through  to 
Monihaz^  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  practicability  of  this 
journey  is  now  ascertained,  ns  the  continent  of  Africa  ba.s 
already  been  crossed  by  a caravan  of  native  traders,  which 
set  out  from  Zanzibar,  and  arrived  at  Angola,  on  the  west 
cott.st,  having  traversed  the  great  interior  Lake  of  N’yossi  on 
their  way. 

in.  The  extent  of  llie  African  coast,  and  the  portions 
surveyed  by  each  navigator,  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
tabular  view : — 
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IV.  This  enormous  Mninsula  is  attaebc<l  to  the  Asiatic 
mass  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez ; but  at  two  other  points,  the 
straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  and  those  of  Gibraltar,  it  approaches 
close  to  the  respective  continents  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
equator  ruts  it  into  two  masses  of  unequal  magnitude ; though 
the  extreme  southern  and  northern  coasts  are,  on  an  average, 
pretty  nearly  removed  the  same  distance  tmro  the  equi- 
noctial line.  The  latitude  of  Ras  el  Krun  near  Bizerta  is 
37*20' N.,  and  that  of  Cape  das  Agulhas,  (Capo  Ne^efllcs.) 
the  most  southern  part  of  the  continent,  is  about  34'*  3«'S. 
The  distance  between  these  two  points  is  about  .3000  miles. 
TT»e  most  remarkable  projection  of  the  African  roast  is  (hat 
which  terminates  in  the  bold  headland,  called  by  the  Por- 
tuguese Cepe  Guardafri,  in  N.  lat.  11®  50',  E.  Ion.  51®  22'; 
this  is  the  most  eastern  point  of  Africa.  Its  extreme 
western  point  U Cape  Verde,  N.  lat.  14®  45'.  W.  Ion.  17® 32': 
the  distance  between  those  two  capes,  in  a direct  line,  is  not 
much  less  than  5000  miles. 

The  geographical  position  and  coast  lino  of  Africa  arc 
characterized  by  lying  frr  the  most  part  within  the  Iropicis, 
and  by  the  comparatiwly  few  deep  indentifions  of  the  C4>ast. 
Its  northern  shores  ore  washed  by  the  Meflitoiraneun,  and 
are  the  most  irregular  part  of  the  African  coast,  presenting 
the  indentations  of  the  Arah.s  gulf,  th«?  large  gulf  of  .Sidra, 
and  that  of  Cabes.  Many  parts  of  this  shore,  especially 
about  the  Sulrn  gulf,  are  low,  but  neither  so  sandy  nor  ham-n 
as  some  writers  represent  them;  while  the  Cyrenaic  regions, 
and  a large  part  of  the  coast  west  of  the  Sidra,  as  far  as  tlic 
straits,  is  considerably  elevate<l,  and.  perhaps,  with  the  re- 
gions of  Maiwo,  form  the  most  favourable  part  of  the  whole 
African  coast  for  the  habitation  of  man.  Only  one  river 
of  any  eonsidcroblo  magnitude,  the  Nile,  flows  from  the 
African  continent  into  the  Mediterranean,  hut  this  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  streams  in  the  w*’rld,  whose  course  the 
traveller  may  follow  from  the  coast  into  the  interior  for 
above  1 200  miles,  without  meeting  with  one  single  current 
that  adds  its  waters  to  those  of  this  mysterious  river.  The 
streams  of  the  Allas  regions  that  enter  the  Atlantic, 
though  numerous,  are  inconsiderable  as  to  the  volume 
of  water:  the  chief  is  tho  Mejonlah,  the  ancient  Ma- 
gradas  or  Bagradas,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Tunis, 
and  is  subject  to  periodical  inundations  in  the  lower  part 
of  iu  course ; and  the  perhaps  larger  river  Molooynh, 
which  belongs  to  the  empire  of  Mnroeco  The  Atlantic 
washes  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  which,  within  the 
ckminions  of  Marocco,  pre«ents  a coa.-%t  generally  low,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  interior  by  fertile  plains  of  immense  ex- 
tent Numerous  streams,  some  witli  a considerable  length 
of  course,  such  as  the  Wad  Seboo,  Oo>n  or  begh,  &c..  flow 
from  the  Atlas  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  within  tho  limits  of 
the  empire  of  Marocco.  South  of  this  region,  the  arid 
character  of  the  Sahara  is  found  extending  even  to  the 
shores  of  the  ocean,  and  hardly  dis,ippearing  before  we 
arrive  at  the  Senegal.  From  the  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of 
(3ood  Hope,  the  coast  is  now  pretty  well  known,  but  tho 
same  minuteness  of  survey  and  of  onrter%'ation  has  not  been 
applied  to  all  parts  of  it.  Tho  great  charactcri-stic  in  Its 
outline  is  the  ^If  of  Guinea,  the  northern  shores  of  which 
hav*c  a gmeral direction  cast  and  west  through  20®  longitude. 
With  the  numerous  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Atlantic  between 
the  Senegal  and  Cape  Nc(^,  (N.  lat.  16®  ,)  we  are  still 
imperfectly  acquainted ; and  the  numerous  openings  that 
are  observed  on  many  parts  of  this  coast  indicate  outlets  of 
rivers,  or  channels  formed  by  islands,  which  yet  remain  to 
be  explored.  The  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Rio  Grande,  are 
the  three  largest  rivers  north  of  Sierra  Leone,  though  tho 
precise  nature  of  the  lower  channels  of  the  last-mentioned 
is  not  yet  ascertained.  Captain  Belcher  suspects  the  ex- 
tstenee  of  an  archi^lago  of  islands  between  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  NnHez.  The  expedition  of  the  Landers  determined 
the  long  doubtful  question  of  the  outlet  of  the  Quorra,  in  the 
bight  of  Benin ; and  the  river  Nun  is  now  a.scertained  to  be 
one  of  the  several  channels  by  which  the  Joliba  of  Port 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic. 

The  great  African  river,  south  of  the  equator,  is  tho  Zayre 
or  Congo,  which  is  found,  on  ascending  its  stream,  to  show  a 
less  volume  of  water  than  would  l>e  inferred  from  its  appear- 
ance at  the  mouth ; hut  this  is  the  case  with  other  large 
African  rivers,  and  leads  to  no  safe  conclusion  as  to  its 
course  being  coinporatively  short.  Between  the  Congo  nnd 
Cape  Negro  there  are  numerous  streams,  such  as  tho  great 
Coanza,  and  others  which  are  of  minor  importance  when 
compared  with  the  Congo  and  Coanza,  which  appear  to  be 


the  great  rivers  of  south-wcatem.  os  fhe  Zambezi  is  of  south- 
eastern Africa.  From  Cape  Ni^^^ro  or  the  Bambaroughe  to 
the  Orange  river,  wo  have  a coast  of  800  or  900  miles  almost 
without  fresh  water.  The  Orange  river  is  a large  Btream, 
perhaps  the  fourth  or  fifth  among  African  rivers,  whose 
coun>e  to  the  Atlantic  is  iletenuined.  though  its  numerous 
tributaries  rise  far  in  the  interior,  by  the  general  slope  of 
this  part  of  the  surfhee  from  cast  west. 

The  Capo  colony,  within  the  limits  now  assigned  to  it,  is 
' now  so  fur  km*wn.  that  its  gi'ographical  features  need  not 
1)6  noticed  in  this  general  ^ketch  ; but  we  may  remark,  that 
the  common  notion  of  Africa  terminating  in  a point  re- 
quires correction.  The  mountain  ranges,  and  extensiv'e 
plains  which  run  east  nnd  west  within  the  limits  of  the 
colony  form  a series  of  heights  and  terraces,  which  are 
bouni^ed  on  th»*  south  bv  an  extensive  line  of  coast  running 
in  the  same  direction,  yrom  False  Bay  to  the  extremity  of 
Algoa  Bay,  we  have  a line  of  coast  above  4U0  miles  long, 
running  nearly  duo  east  and  west,  and  presenting  to  the 
southern  ocean  as  hroiid  a front  as  the  Spanish  peninsula 
offers  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  great  known  river  of  the  eastern  coast  is  the  Zambezi, 
which,  th«»ugh  low  in  the  dry  season,  is  providwl  with  pro- 
digious channels  to  receive  the  flowls  of  the  rainy  months. 
Further  north  on  this  eoa.st,  near  the  site  of  Melinda,  we 
find  the  outlets  of  stre.ima  from  the  interior:  and  it  isp^iz- 
riA/e  that  tho  Zel»eo  hero  finds  its  way  to  the  ocean ; but, 
unlike  the  other  south  African  streams,  we  arc  acquainte<l, 
from  tho  narrative  of  Fernandez,  with  its  upper  course,  which 
lies  north  of  the  equator,  but  not  with  its  lower  course  near 
the  coasts  of  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  great  currents  on  the  const  of  Africa  are  too  re- 
markable to  bo  entirely  paB^ed  over : but  as  thoeo  which 
are  best  known  belong  to  tno  North  and  South  Atlantic,  a 
brief  notice  of  that  round  tho  Cnpc  will  be  all  that  is  neccs- 
san-  here. 

'Tlio  groat  liank  which  lies  off  the  coast  of  South  Africa, 
and  takes  its  name  of  Agulhas,  or,  a.s  it  is  often  incorrectly 
called.  l.AguIhas.  from  the  cape  of  that  name,  has  probably 
boon  partly  fonned  by  the  action  of  currents.  It  is,  indetnl, 
probaldc  that  the  main  mass  of  it  owes  its  existcncu  to  the 
same  plionoraena  which  pnnluce<l  the  terrace  lands  of  the 
Ca|>c  : but  it  has  also  received  great  accessions  of  sand  and 
wee<l  from  the  action  of  the  currents.  Two  main  streams, 
one  from  the  Moznmbiuue  canal,  the  other  from  the  open 
Indian  Ocean,  impelled  by  the  S.E.  trade-wind,  unite 
nearly  opposite  to  Cape  Padron  (26®  20'  E.  long.).  From 
the  nieruiian  of  Cape  Recif  (25'  36'  E.  long.)  the  main 
stream  gradually  turns  to  the  west,  and  strikes  on  the  great 
bank  (in  about  35 ' 30*  lat,.  23*  long.),  by  which  its  course  is 
changwl  successively  to  W.  36^  S.  to  S.W.,  and  finally  (in 
lat.  38®)  it  becomes  rather  east  of  south.  Tlic  greatest 
portion  of  this  current  is  actually  turnt*d  round  by  the 
east  edge  of  the  bank,  and  finally  mingles  with  a South 
Atlantic  caHiem  current,  and,  impelled  by  it,  thus  returns 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  by  a line  nearly  parallel  to  its 
original  course.  A ptirt  of  the  stream  passes  over  the  deep 
water  at  the  fw)utlicrn  extremity  of  the  bank  and  turns 
towards  the  N.W.,  and  then  uniting  opposite  the  Cape  of 
Goo<l  Hope  with  another  part  of  the  main  stream,  (which 
crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  bunk  in  a western  direction, 
between  34"  45',  and  35*  40',)  forms  a wide  stream  run- 
ning to  the  N.W.  as  fur  a«  25  S.  lat.,  where  it  joins  the 
N.W.  current  formed  by  tho  S.E.  trade-wind.  The  ex- 
istence and  courao  of  these  currents  arc  indicato<l  not  only 
by  their  actual  motion,  hut  also  by  their  temperature.  Off 
Capo  Recif  (Reef),  where  tho  teiniKTaturo  of  the  Mozam- 
bique stream  w aa  found  (in  dune)  to  l>e  somewhat  lower  than 
it  was  ftirthcr  north  and  east,  it  w as  still  68®,  or  8°  above  the 
ocean  temperature.  On  the  liank.  in  lat.  35®  45'.  it  has 
been  found  7®  aliove  ocean  temperature  ; and  dimiuiahiiig 
westward  towartls  tho  edgu  of  the  bank,  it  becomes  of  the 
ocean  temperature  for  some  distance  before  attaining  its 
western  extremity.  But  what  is  singular,  and  con- 
firms the  statement  above  made  as  to  the  current  that 
ToundK  the  Agulhas  hank  joining  that  which  <row»  it — 
the  temperature  rises  again  to  4®  above  the  ocean  tcmpi^ra- 
Um\  west  of  the  bank,  as  soon  as  the  junction  with  tho 
southern  branch  is  effected.  For  further  information  on 
thi.H  current,  the  reader  may  refer  to  our  authority  (Major 
Rennell,  On  (he  Currents  of  the  Atlantic,  London,  1832). 
Salt,  in  his  voyage  up  the  Mozambique  cbannel,  found  the 
current  between  Ca]>cs  Correntes  and  Sebastian,  setting 
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strong  to  the  south,  so  as  ‘to  impede  the  course  not  less 
than  sixty  miles  in  twcnU'-four  hours.'  And  ihrtbcr  north 
02^37'  S.  lat.,  11"  24' E.  long.),  Mr.  Salt  speaks  of  'a 
strong  current  setting  to  the  southward  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours.’ 

On  doubling  Cape  Guardafui  the  same  WTitcr  experienced 
along  the  coast,  a strong  current  that  headed  the  ship  ; but 
the  information  which  he  gives  about  it  leads  to  no  con- 
clusions. This  current  has  no  connexion  witli  that  just 
described. 

The  only  other  phenomenon  of  African  currents,  that  re- 
quires a short  notice  here,  is  that  part  of  the  North  African 
current,  as  Major  Rennell  calls  it,  which  sets  into  the  Medi- 
terranean through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  great  loss 
which  the  Mediterranean  experiences  from  evaporation  is 
supplied  by  a constant  current  pouring  in  from  the  Atlantic. 
This  current  is  most  obvious  to  the  east  of  a line  joining 
Cape  St.  Vincent  in  Spain,  and  Cape  Cantin  (32''  33'N.  laL) 
in  Africa.  The  form  of  the  coasts  is  like  the  wide  wrt  of  a 
funnel,  and  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  are  the  pipe.  It  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  this  rush  of  water  towards  the  straits  that  an 
eastern  current  has  been  perceived,  in  summer,  as  far  os  the 
Azores,  iucreasing  in  velocity  eo-stward  from  the  meridian  of 
Capo  Vincent.  South  of  the  latitude  of  the  Canaries  and 
Cape  Bojador,  the  current,  instead  of  pointing  to  the  straits’ 
mouth,  sets  upon  the  coast  of  the  Great  Desert,  which  is 
sandy  and  low.  This  current,  from  whatever  cause  it  arises, 
is  that  which  has  brought  so  many  ships  on  this  inhospitable 
shore,  navi^tors  having  been  dcceivoa  in  their  reckoning  by 
not  estimating  tho  force  of  the  stream.  Ships'  crews  that 
have  hod  the  misfortune  to  be  cast  on  this  savago  coast,  in- 
habit^ by  a brutish  race  of  barbarians,  have  frequently 
either  perished  of  hunger,  or  been  sold  into  slavery.  [See 
ReuuelL] 

In  consequence  of  the  still  imperfect  knowledge  which  we 
possess  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  it  is  imuoMihle  to  give  an 
account  at  once  minute  and  accurate  of  its  phvsic-al  con- 
figuration. That  immense  continent  may  be  divided  into 
two  ports,  which  are  widely  different  m tbvir  ]>hysical 
features.  These  are  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert,  and  the 
Temaining  portion  of  the  continent,  extending  from  the  Cape 
Colony  to  Nubia  and  the  southern  border  of  the  Sahara. 
The  latter  portion  seems,  at  least  in  the  regions  adjoining 
the  coast,  to  be  an  elevated  table-land,  with  mountain-ranges 
rising  more  or  leas  above  the  general  level.  Such,  at  all 
eveuts,  has  beeu  found  to  be  the  chartteter  of  those  ports  of 
the  above  division  of  the  continent  which  have  been  most 
thoroughly  explored.  We  need  only  mention  the  table- 
lands of  Abyssinia ; of  the  region  traversed  by  Richardson, 
Barth,  and  Overw*eg ; of  the  Damara  country ; of  the 
southern  part  of  Africa  irenerally  ; and  of  the  country  west 
of  Mombaz,  visited  by  Krapf  and  Rebmau.  The  existence 
of  table-lands  thus  distributed  all  round  the  border  of  the 
continent,  suggests  the  thought  that  there  are  no  very  consi- 
derable depressions  in  the  interior.  Still,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  inference,  that  the  surface  becomes 
more  and  more  elevated  os  we  proceed  further  from  the  coast. 
It  appears  from  the  journey  of  Mr.  Gallon  in  Damara- 
land,  ‘ that  whilst  plateaux  of  some  altitude  fringe  the 
coasts,  and  advance  some  distance  into  the  interior — rising, 
as  in  the  Damara  country,  according  to  Mr.  Golton,  to 
heights  of  5000  and  0000  feet  above  the  sea— the  more 
central  country',  instead  of  being  a mountainous  region,  is  a 
water-shed  of  little  greater  elevation ; whilst  the  most  centrul 
region  of  all  is  of  no  great  altitude,  and  is  occupied  by  a 
succession  of  lakes,  of  which  Ngami  is  the  soutbemmoet.' 
Sir  R.  Murchi-wn,  in  on  address  delivered  to  the  Royal 
Geivraphical  Society  of  London,  24th  May  1852,  from 
whi^  the  above  extract  is  taken,  thinks  it  likely  that  the 
basin-shaped  structure  which  characterises  Southern  Africa 
is  characteristic  of  the  entire  interior  of  the  continent.  He 
says : ‘ Looking  at  that  much  broader  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent, we  have  some  reason  to  surmise  chat  the  higher 
mountains  also  form,  in  a general  sense,  its  flanks  only.  Thus, 
wherever  the  sources  of  the  Nile  may  ultimately  be  fixea 
and  defined,  we  are  now  pretty  well  assured  that  they  he  in 
lofty  mountains,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  east  coast. 
In  absence  of  adequate  data,  we  are  not  yet  entitled  to 
speculate  too  confidenllv  on  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile: 
but  judging  from  the  ohservatiuns  of  the  missionaries  Krapf 
and  Rebman,  and  the  position  of  the  snow-capped  mountains 
calletl  Kilmanjaro  and  Keniu  (only  distant  from  the  eastern 
aea  about  300  miles),  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  explo- 


ration in  Africa  to  which  greater  value  would  be  attached 
than  an  ascent  of  them  from  the  east  coast,  possibly  from 
near  Mombaz.  The  adventurous  travellers  who  shall  lay 
down  the  true  position  of  these  equatorial  snowy  mountains 
— to  which  our  Abyssiiiian  medallist,  Dr.  Beke,  has  often 
directed  public  attention — and  who  shall  satisfy  us  that  they 
not  only  throw  off  the  waters  of  the  White  Nile  to  the 
north,  but  some  to  the  east;  and  will  further  answer  the 
query',  wbetlier  they  may  not  also  shed  off  other  streams  to 
a great  lacustrine  and  sandy  interior  of  this  continent,  will 
be  justly  considered  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  this 
to  gec^^phical  sdeuce.’  After  remarking  the  similarity 
of  the  Allas  range  of  mountains  to  those  which  encircle  the 
Cape  Colony,  in  respect  to  geological  structure,  he  pro- 
ce^  to  aay : ' 1 venture  to  throw  out  the  general  suggestion 
of  an  original  bajuu-Uke  arrangement  of  ail  Africa,  through 
the  existence  of  a grand  encircling  girdle  of  the  olotf 
rock^  which,  though  exhibited  at  certain  distances  from  her 
present  sliores,  is  still  external  as  regards  her  vast  interior.’ 
He  asks : * How  long  will  it  be  before  we  shall  be  able  to 
calculate  backwards,  bv  our  finite  measure  of  time,  to  tboaa 
remote  periods  in  w&ich  some  of  the  grandest  physical 
features  of  this  continent  were  impressed  upon  it ; when  the 
lofty  mountains  from  which  the  Nile  flows  were  elevated, 
and  when  the  centre  of  Africa  was  a lacustrine  jungle  f ’ 

The  interior  country  watered  by  tho  Quorra,  by  the  tri- 
butaries to  tho  Tchad,  and  by  other  unknown  streams  that 
probably  exist,  may  be  in  general  described  as  a fertile 
region,  well  suited  to  the  babitatiou  of  man,  and  apparently 
not  possessing  a climate  unfavourable  to  hfe,  either  for  the 
natives,  or  Europeans  who  know  how  to  take  core  of  them- 
tadves.  This  country,  known  by  the  general  name  of  Soudan , 
cannot  be  accurately  deflned.  Dai^Fdr  would  seem  to  be 
properly  included  in  it,  though  it  partakes  also  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  neighbouring  Sahara,  and  forms  a kind  of 
oasis : but  tho  periodical  rains  from  before  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  and  the  presence 
of  tho  elephant  and  hippopotamus  m some  partsof  the  country, 
mark  these  at  least  as  belonging  to  the  Soudan  regions.  The 
winds  that  fill  Dar-Fflr  with  thick  dust  blow  constantly  from 
the  south,  and  are  the  hot  winds, — thus  indicating  a consi- 
derable extent  of  southern  country  of  a low  and  sandy  cha- 
racter. 

The  great  characteristic  feature  of  Northern  Africa,  the 
Sahara  or  Great  Desert,  «x»uld  form  a complete  physical 
barrier  beti»cen  the  Moditerrancau  and  the  interior  but  for 
tho  long  and  narrow  valley  of  tho  Nile ; which,  in  fact, 
boundecl  as  it  is  in  many  parts  on  the  west  by  a high  iwky 
barrier  of  limestone,  from  which  the  traveller  ocscends  to  the 
lower  region  of  the  western  desert,  may  be  considered  as  a 
separate  portion  of  the  continent.  The  broad  belt  of  the  desert 
stretching  across  the  continent  seems  as  if  it  were  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  Nile,  to  recommence  w'ith  the  same  arid  cha- 
racter in  tlie  broad  wastes  of  Arabia  and  the  Syrian  desert. 
Arabia,  in  fact,  in  its  physical  conformation,  belongs  rather 
to  Africa  than  Asia,  nut  this  extensive  waste  is  not  so  uni- 
form in  its  appearance  as  to  be  one  mass  of  sand.  Its  surface 
is  in  various  parts  of  very  unequal  elevation.  Oocasiunally  it 
rises  into  rugged  barren  ranges  of  hills,  some  of  which,  of  lime- 
stone formation,  contain  marine  shells ; and  sometimes,  parti- 
cularly in  the  eastern  part,  itUdivenifledwiib  springs ofwater, 
both  warm  and  cold,  which  give  fertility  to  the  small  spots 
around  them,  which  were  called  by  tho  Greeks,  oases,  the  same 
word  as  the  modem  w*ady.  The  Sahara,  indeed,  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  divisions,  of  which  tho  eastern  is  far  more  diver- 
sified with  springs  and  habitable  spots ; the  western  portion, 
through  which  the  traders  from  Marocco  make  their  way  to 
the  Joliba,  is  the  most  barren,  parched,  and  terrific  waste  on 
tho  surface  of  our  globe.  The  abundant  supply  of  natron 
(sesqui-carbonate  of  soda)  and  common  salt  contained  in  the 
salt  lakes  of  the  Sahara,  and  some  which  is  found  in  a fossil 
state,  has  always  furnished  an  important  article  of  trade 
between  the  people  of  the  desert  and  Soudan,  where  this  ne- 
cessary of  life  is  wanting.  The  western  portion  of  this  desert 
is  less  known  than  the  route  from  Mourzouk  to  Bumou,  and 
presents,  os  we  have  said,  a far  more  fearful  and  extended 
waste  than  the  eastern  division ; it  stretches  westward  to 
the  very  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  dbplaying  on  the  coasts  of 
tho  ocean  the  same  desolate  and  sandy  appearance.  Wo 
have  yet  no  observations  sufficiently  accurate  or  numoruua 
to  determine  the  general  elevation  of  the  Sahara,  though 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  contains  many  uniuterrupted 
levels  of  considerable  height  (See  Sahajia.) 
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Th«  countries  north  of  the  Sshara  from  the  southern 
limits  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  ncariy  os  far  as  the  Gulf  of 
Sidrs,  are  sometimes  comprehended  under  the  ^neral  name 
of  the  Atlas  re^ons,  so  colled  from  the  predominant  roo\m- 
tain  range  to  wliich  that  name  is  given.  TW  various  branches  | 
and  the  geological  character  of  this  range  will  be  described 
under  the  head  of  Atlas.  This  region  contains  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  fertile  plains,  bounded  to  the  east  by  moun* 
tains  covered  with  eternal  snow.  On  the  Mediterranean 
roast  the  level  country  is  of  much  less  extent,  and  the  inte- 
rior is  a region  of  elevated  ground  filled  with  hills  and 
mountains.  Our  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  interesting 
retrion  has  recently  received  extensive  accessions  from  the 
French  and  others  who  have  settled  in  the  territory  of 
Aigiere.  The  Arab  geographers  t'onsidered  this  tract  as 
more  European  than  African  in  its  character  and  position, 
an  opinion  which  the  physical  features  of  the  opposite  Spanish 
peninsula,  with  its  Sierra  Nevada,  its  climate  and  productions, 
ndly  justify.  We  cannot  )X‘t  assign  satisfactorily  an^  eastern 
limits  to  the  phytical  region,  which  may  bo  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Atlas  country.  The  gulf  of  Cabes,  or 
rather  the  promontor)’  of  Cape  Bon,  may  perhaps  be  assumed 
as  its  extreme  limit  along  the  coast,  wUle,  in  the  interior, 
a mountain  range,  the  Ghurian,  of  no  very  great  elevation, 
extends  at  least  as  far  eastward  as  the  western  side  of  the 
roast  of  the  gulf  of  Sidra.  To  avoid  these  mountains,  the 
Fezzan  caravans  sometimes  take  the  route  through  Mesu- 
rata  on  the  coast. 

Tho  high  lands  of  the  ancient  Cyrenaica,  now  included 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  often  incorrectly  termed  the 
Hfiert  of  Barca,  form  a separate  system,  and  will  require  a 
distinct  description. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  Africa  shows  few,  if  any, 
traces  of  v'olcanic  action  within  historical  periods,  and  the 
occurrence  of  earthquakes  is  iKit  established  on  record,  except 
within  the  limits  of  Egypt.  But  undoubted  traces  of  the 
former  action  of  subterraneous  fire  are  to  he  found : for  in- 
stance. on  the  west  coast  on  the  banks  of  tho  Nunez,  and 
most  particularly  in  the  Canaries,  the  Cape  Verde  archipe- 
lago, the  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande, 
those  in  the  bight  of  Biafni,  and  those  in  Shoa.  Jebel  Teir, 
a small  island  m the  Bed  Sea,  U an  extinct  volcano. 

The  mineral  treasurt^s  of  this  immense  continent  are  of 
course  very  imperfectly  known.  Salt  Ls  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  universally  diffus^,  being  found  the  salt  lakes 
of  tho  Cape  colony  to  the  northern  coast,  and  yet  extensive 
districts,  as  we  have  already  remarkeil,  such  as  the  Soudan, 
are  without  it.  But  it  occurs  again  soutli  of  the  equator, 
and  is  plentifully  procured  from  the  salt  quarries  of  Angola  : 
and  Brown  mentions  it  also  os  being  found  in  a fossil  state 
in  Dar-Ffir.  It  will  probably  be  found  on  inquiry  that  the 
mmeral  treasures  of  Africa  are  nearly  as  various  as  those 
of  other  parts  of  the  world,  though  at  present  they  are  im- 
perfectly known,  and  in  many  cases  only  observed  at 
»pots  widely  removed  from  one  another.  Tliu  mineral 
sealth  of  Egypt  alone  is  considerable ; and  that  of  the  inte- 
rior west  of  the  Mozambique  roast  is  also  abundant.  Gold 
dust,  however,  is  that  which  has  the  most  excited  the 
cupidity  of  Europeans ; and  this  mineral  is  found  in  the 
sands  of  the  upper  streams  of  nearly  all  the  great  African 
nvers. 

Tho  following  are  the  chief  African  minerals  and  earths 
known  to  commerce,  or  the  useful  arts,  aith  some  of  tho 
countries  in  which  they  are  found.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  are  found  in  other  places  than  those  here 
enumenited. 

Gold. — Central  Nigritia,  Guinea  coast,  Mozambique 
coast, 

SiLTBiL^Minos  said  to  be  at  Chicova,  up  tho  Zambezi 
river.  (See  Bowdicb,  Account  of  Ditcovenet,  Stc.);  Elala 
in  S.W.  part  of  Mi^co. 

CoppBR. — Mines  of  Fertit,  south  of  Dar-FOr ; Atlas  moun- 
tzins:  Egypt,  8cc.;  tho  Moolwas;  Zumbo,  on  tho  Zam- 
bezi, &e. 

laow. — Egypt ; Dar-Fflr : on  the  banks  of  tho  Lucalo,  a 
branch  of  the  (^anza ; in  the  territory  of  the  Cazembos,  &c. 

Tim. — Loango.  (^wdich.) 

Salt. — Egypt,  Tunis,  Sahara.  Angola,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Abyssinia,  Dar-Ffir. 

Liao. — Lfiango  (Bowdich.) 

Chalk. — Dar-Fflr. 

Sulphur.  — Benguela;  Cassandama?  Kebrit  on  the 
Tnpoli  coast.  (Beechey.) 

Coal. — Zumbo.  (Bowdich.) 


V.  THE  MAN  OF  AFRICA.  This  extensive  continent 
is  characterized  by  certain  varieties  of  tho  human  species, 
which  it  will  be  useful  here  to  distribute  into  their  proper  fa- 
milies R.H  accurately  as  we  can,  in  order  to  obviate  that  con- 
fusion which  is  often  found  in  common  treatises  on  geography. 
Wc  propose  merely  to  give  such  a general  outline  of  the  d^ 
thbution  of  the  human  race  in  this  continent  as  may  show 
the  largo  masses  into  which  it  divides  itself : tho  subdi\i- 
siuns  of  nations  and  tribes  will  be  found  under  other  heads. 
Tho  following  sketch  i»  founded  chictly  on  those  phyticul 
difiurences,  which  characterize  tlie  aniioal  man  in  Africa. 
Tho  reader  may  see  in  Balbi's  Abrtgi  de  Gcognxphit,  the 
classification  of  the  people  according  to  Umgiutges,  of  which 
we  will  only  remark,  that  we  consider  it  at  present  impos- 
sible to  make  a classification  of  African  languages  without 
running  the  risk  of  almost  endleas  error. 

The  southern  regions  of  Africa  arc  occupied  by  two  nationt. 
the  Hottentots  and  Caifres.  The  Hottentots,  under  different 
names,  were  once  spread  over  the  territory  now  called  Cape 
Colony,  and  at  the  present  day  may  be  considered  as  gene- 
rally within  iU  limits,  though  they  have  been  driven  ftven 
tho  southern  parts  by  the  Eun^>an  cxilonists.  They  occupy, 
also,  the  basin  of  tho  Orange  River.  The  Hottentot  {we- 
sonts  some  varieties  both  in  physical  appearance  and  moral 
character ; but  in  his  lowest  state  he  xs  one  of  the  most 
indolent,  helpless,  and  dirtiest  of  the  human  family : his 
form,  though  spoken  of  by  some  traxellers  as  not  positively 
ugly,  would  appear  from  the  best  accounts  to  be  revolting  to 
our  ideas.  His  hair  is  black,  sometimes  brownish,  very 
short,  and  woolly  ; his  profile  is  hideous,  and  remarkable  for 
the  prominence  of  the  lips,  over  which  the  nose  is  fiattenod, 
displaying  the  open  nostrils  ; the  foot  is  so  singularly  flirmed 
that  he  cun  be  tracked  by  his  marks.  The  colour  of  the 
skin  is  dark  brownish,  or  yellowish,  but  not  black.  The 
Catfres  differ  both  iVum  the  Hottentots  and  tliose  whom  we 
call  negroes.  The  nose  appmacUus  to  an  arched  form ; yet 
they  have  thick  lips,  and  hair  curly,  but  less  woolly  than 
the  negro.  Their  colour  is  a blackish  grey ; and  they  axe 
generuliy  well  made  and  of  n>unded  limb.  The  females 
ore  among  the  handsomest  of  the  black  race  of  Africa.  In 
the  useful  arts  oflife,  the  Cuffn's  are  far  above  their  Hot- 
tentotneighbours.  They  extend  from  Natal,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Africa,  into  the  interior,  proluibly  as  far  as  the  trupie, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  their  limits  with  any  prcciskm. 

The  most  widely-extended  race  in  Africa  is  the  Negro, 
which  some  writers  denominate  the  Ethiopian.  The  term 
Ethiopian  is  indeed  oficn  u.scd,  but,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
rather  vaguely,  to  include  all  the  black-coloured  races  of 
Africa.  We  here  understand  by  it  only  the  true  negro  races, 
which,  whatever  resemblance  they  may  bear  to  the  other 
dark  races  of  Africa,  still  differ  from  them  considerably  in 
phvaical  character  and  geographical  distribution.  Varieties 
of  language,  shades  of  eumplexion,  or  other  differences  cer- 
tainly subsist  among  them,  (and  they  are  by  no  means  in- 
considerable:) but  we  must  still  recognize  the  whole  Ethiopian 
race  os  forming  a distinct  and  widely  spread  family.  Begin- 
ning on  the  west  coast  with  the  Senegal  River,  wliich  is  the 
southern  limit  of  tlio  arid  deserts  and  the  commencement 
of  the  fertile  regions,  wc  find  a race  essentially  different 
from  tliose  of  Northern  Africa.  In  the  woolly  hair,  block 
skin,  the  profile  of  the  fare  and  forehead,  the  oblique  inser- 
tion of  the  incisive  teeth,  the  form  of  the  pelvis,  and  the 
legs,  we  SCO  the  undoubted  characteristics  of  a race  peculiar 
to  tile  African  continent.  But  it  is  still  ditficult  to  say 
what  parts  of  Africa  roust  be  considered  as  tlieir  proper 
country,  as  war  and  the  slave  trade  have  oficn  transplanted 
the  negro  from  his  localities  in  Africa,  just  as  th^  have 
given  him  a new  home  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
made  bis  fbnn  and  character  familiar  to  our  every  -day  ex- 
perience. Wc  may  safely  u.ssumc,  that  the  negro  is  on  his 
native  soil  in  all  the  regions  that  extend  from  the  Senegal 
southwards,  along  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  and  south  of  the 
equator  as  far  as  the  sixteenth  degree  of  latitude.  On  the 
eastern  side  the  negro  race  hardlv  extends  south  of  the  tropic, 
for  thev  must  not  be  confoundeil  with  theCaffVes  who  dwell 
from  l4atal  northward.  The  natives  whom  Mr.  Salt  saw 
as  far  north  as  Sofala  bay  near  lat.  ‘40°,  he  conceived  to  be 
nearly  allied  to  the  Cafi'res,  whom  he  also  considers  to  be  a 
rare  ‘ perfectly  distinct  from  either  that  of  the  Hottentot  or  of 
the  negro.'  We  may.  therefore,  consider  the Caffres  as  stretch- 
ing nearly  as  far  north  us  the  Zambezi  river,  where  the 
negroes  commence.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  fix  the  limit 
between  the  Cafires  and  negroes  in  the  interior.  The 
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tatter  may.  perhapa.  be  conaidered  the  aboriginal  inbabit- 
anU  of  Moaambiaua  ooaat.  from  tliat  ooaat  weelwards 
into  the  interior : the  Mackoua,  whom  Salt  aaw  at  Muiam- 
biqno,  are  de«eril>od  liy  him  oa  the  moat  genuine  thirk-bpped 
negroea  that  he  had  e%*er  seen ; and  tlie  e.xpetbliuna  into 
the  interior  inform  ut  that  the  ]>oople  are  negroca.  tliouffh 
gome  of  them  are  deacriiied  aa  of  a superior  appearance  and 
charaetor  to  tho^e  on  the  coast.  This  may  be  attributed  to 
the  want  of  communication  with  the  white  man  uf  Europe, 
wlw),  wherever  he  has  been  allowed  freely  to  settle  himself, 
has,  for  the  most  part,  destroyed  or  demoralized  tho  peopto 
among  whom  ho  has  come.  We  cannot  at  present  slate 
how  far  north  on  this  coast  the  negro  tribes  extend,  but  cer> 
tainly  not  beyond  Capo  Guardafui.  The  SomauUs  of  Adel 
are  not  negroes. 

Wo  know  ver)'  little  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  south  of  the 
points  to  which  Brown,  and  Denham,  and  Clapperton  ad- 
vanced: but  wo  may  reasonably  conjecture  those  unknown 
regions  to  be  occupMm  by  black  tribes,  which  indeed  is  prm'ed 
to  he  true,  for  a considcrablo  distance  at  least,  by  tho  negro 
slaves  whom  the  traders  bring  to  Dnr-Fdr.  The  cultivable 
countrios  which  coimncnro  south  of  the  Sahara,  and  are 
watered  by  the  Joliba  and  the  various  tributaries  of  Lake 
Tchad,  aro  tho  region  of  the  negroes,  and  known  among  tho 
Arabs  by  tho  general  name  of  Sudan  or  the  country'  of  the 
blacks.  But  we  cannot  say  how  far  eastward  the  proper 
negro  extends.  Tho  natives  of  Dar-Fdr  (whose  capital 
Cohbe  is  in  14®  11'  N.  lal.,  ‘28^  8'  E.  ion.)  aro  descriliecl  by 
Brown  as  having  hair  generally  short  and  woolly,  and  a 
complexion  for  the  most  part  perfectly  black:  yet  he  says 
tliey  differ  in  their  persuns  from  tho  negroes  of  Guinea,  and 
fVom  tiic  block  and  genuine  negro  sla^es  intnKlured  among 
them  hv  traders  fri»m  the  snulh  and  west.  Tho  negro 
races  of  tho  Nuha  have,  however,  spread  as  far  north  and 
east  as  Sennaar,  where  a negro  dynasty  of  tlie  Fungi  (eon* 
querors)  established  itself  in  1504.  and  has  mingliHl  itself 
with  Arab  blood,  and  adopted  a Muhamme'lan  creed.  Tiie 
Shangalla,  who  also  belong  to  the  Nuba,  have  spread  east- 
ward os  fur  as  tho  Tacazze  and  March,  and  to  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea.  It  is.  however,  not  impn>bable  that  there 
were  negro  tribes  on  the  upwr  waters  of  the  Nile  during 
the  period  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  negro  is  easiily  rcrognizcil 
in  the  procession  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes.  (See 
Beizoni's  plates,  and  Burton's  K.rrfrpiii,) 

Tho  desert  of  tho  Sahara,  and  mo  souUiern  limits  that 
border  on  Sudan,  swarm  with  innumerable  trilies,  of  whom 
tho  greatest  munl>er  arc  included  under  the  general  name 
of  Moors.  They  are  a mixed  race,  and  live  a wandering 
life  : they  are  not  Arabs,  but  Ibcv  have  ailoptvd  the  religion 
of  Mohaminofl.  They  are  fi)und  spreml  toward  the  regions 
of  For.  and  Marocro,  mwanU  the  arid  Atlantic  coasts  that 
bound  the  western  Sahara,  and  their  dominion  is  fixed  on 
tho  stream  of  the  Mid- Senegal  and  Mid- Joliba  ; they  form 
in  fact,  a narniw  licit  or  slip  stretching  from  the  Atlantic 
along  tho  southern  limits  of  the  Sahara  into  tho  interior, 
probably  as  far  as  tlic  Bahr  el  Abiad.  The  Tibboos  are  a 
wandering  tribe,  who  conduct  caravans  from  Kozzan  to 
Bumou,  and  are  considered  by  some  to  spc>ak  a kind  of  Ber- 
ber dialect.  But  the  most  numerous  and  widcly-spn'ad 
race  of  the  deserts  arc  the  Tuaricks,  who  possess  the  chief 
trading  ports  fVom  Ghadamis  eastward,  through  Fezzan, 
Augila,  and  Siwah.  They  arc  said  to  speak  a Berber  lan- 
guage, and  to  be  mixed  on  tho  north  with  Arabs,  on  tho  east 
witli  Tibboos,  and  on  the  west  with  Berbers. 

The  mountain  tenons  of  the  Atlas,  which  by  their  position 
and  character  haraly  belong  to  the  continent  of  Africa,  as 
well  as  the  whole  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar  to  tho  Cyrcnaic  regions,  have  been  subject  to 
the  invasion  of  conquerors  over  since  the  earliest  {M'riods  of  I 
history.  The  PhcEnician,  Greek,  and  Roman,  Vandals 
and  Goths,  and  Arabs  from  Asia,  have  at  different  periods 
pcMsessed  portions  of  these  regions,  and  mixed  their  blood 
with  that  of  previous  races.  The  Arab  invasion  has  pro- 
duced the  must  permanent  effi>cts,  and  that  nation  now 
occupies  tho  most  fertile  parts  of  the  Atlas  region  and 
tho  towns  on  the  coast,  and  aro  goneraHy  known  to  us  by 
the  incorrect  appellation  of  Moors : the  subse<|uent  conquests 
of  the  Turks  (also  an  Asiatic  race)  have  dune  little  more  than 
establish  a despotic  po^t^er  on  a few  isolated  spots,  under  a 
military  chief.  Rut  it  seems  nut  unlikely  that,  after  all  these 
violent  revolutions,  the  Bcrlicra  and  ShelUihs  of  the  Atlas 
mountains  arc  the  descendants  of  the  primitive  inhabitants, 
and  that  they  retain  their  original  language  in  all  its 


substantial  parts.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Ritter, 
that  as  tho  Atlas  regions  did'er  in  character  from  tne  rest  of 
Africa,  so  its  primitivo  inhabitants  have  a diflerent  character 
also;  and.  however,  their  language  or  usages  may  bare 
changed  during  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  about  assigning  them  to  tho  wide-spread  Arabic 
family,  which  there  is  good  reason  for  oonsidering  indige- 
nous in  nortliern  and  north-eastern  Africa  as  well  as  in 
the  great  Arabian  Peninsula.  The  wide  diffusion  of  this 
race,  across  tho  continent  as  far  os  tho  waters  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  according  to  some  opinions,  will  be 
examined  more  particularly  under  the  head  of  Bsbber,  a 
term  applied,  we  believe,  with  no  great  precision,  by  many 
writers  on  African  ethnography.  We  reserve  to  tnc  par- 
ticular descriptions  of  each  subdivision  of  Africa,  a snort 
notice  of  tho  political  revolutions  that  have  affected  the 
physical  and  moral  character  of  its  present  inhabitants,  or 
we  shall  refer  for  such  information  to  the  best  authorities. 
We  need  only  remark,  in  order  to  complete  this  general 
sketch  of  man  in  Africa,  that  the  ruling  race  of  Amhara, 
and  Ttgro.  who  are  included  under  the  name  of  Abyssiniaos, 
must  either  belong  to  Arabic  stuck,  or,  if  they  bo  considered 
as  a separate,  they  are  still  a nearly  related  family.  But  at 
present  we  cannot  attempt  to  classify  the  various  peoples 
who  occupy  tho  widely  spread  Abyssinian  provinces ; it  is 
probable  that  lliey  contain  many  varieties  of  the  human 
species,  tho  remnants  of  nations  become  extinct,  or  the  result 
of  the  intermLxture  of  different  races.  The  Galla,  who>e  in- 
vasions of  Abyssinia  from  tho  south  may  be  compared  with 
tho  movements  of  the  Nomadic  trilies  of  Asia,  have  not  yet 
been  identified  with  any  other  nation,  and  must  fur  tlic 
present  be  considered  as  a separate  family.  The  Arab  race 
which  sometimes  has  roinglc<l  with  negro  and  other  races, 
now  occupies  a large  part  of  tho  countries  north  of  Abyssinia 
as  far  as  the  Mediterranean ; but  thc^pulution  of  the  Nile 
basin  i.s  of  a very  motley  character.  The  Copts,  or  descend- 
ants of  the  Egyptians,  ore  reduced  to  a small  number ; and 
of  all  the  conquerors  or  settlers  in  Egypt,  none  have 
stumbled  their  physical  and  moral  character  so  strongly  on 
the  country  as  tho  followers  of  the  Prophet.  Tho  Arabs 
have  carried  their  faith  as  far  as  Dar-Filr,  and  even  to  the 
hanks  of  the  Tchad  ; and  the  Fellatah  empire  acknowledges 
the  precepts  of  tho  Moslem  faith.  Even  in  C'omas.>de,  the 
capital  of  Ashantcc,  Arabic  is  taught.'  Tho  Itlohammedan 
religion  has  spread  over  at  least  one-third  of  the  continent ; 
and  some  of  its  precepts  and  practices  seem  well  adapted 
to  w in  tho  favour  of  the  indolent  and  pleasure-loving  negro. 

' ^Vhon  the  Portuguese  commenced  their  settlements  at 
I Mozambique,  they  found  the  Arabs  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  coast,  and  though  they  succeedetl  in  killing  them  all. 
and  getting  possession  of  tho  navigation  of  the  Zambezi 
river,  yet  ns  some  of  the  sovereigns  of  tho  interior  had  at 
that  time  adopted  Mohammedanism,  it  is  nut  unlikely  that 
this  form  of  religion  exists  in  these  parts  of  Africa  still  un- 
known to  us. 

The  only  African  countries  where  Christianity  is  now 
established,  excepting  the  few  Euro|>can  settlements,  arc 
Egv'pt  and  Abyssinia.  In  Egypt  it  is  confined  to  the  Copts, 
and  in  Abyssinia  both  its  doctrines  and  precepts  arc  as  ill 
understood  as  they  arc  obeyed. 

Tho  Arabic  is  the  only  choractor  that  is  now  uswl  in 
Africa  by  those  who  wish  to  read  and  w rite,  except  those 
employed  by  the  people  of  Tigro  and  Amhara.  Its  use  is, 
however,  limited  to  very  few  in  Sudan,  where  it  is  only 
great  doctors  who  can  read  and  write. 

The  Jews,  a nation  now  dis{icrsed  over  almost  every  part 
of  the  world,  arc  found  also  in  the  Samcn  of  Abyssinia,  in 
Egypt,  and  indeed  scattered  as  far  west  as  tho  kingdom  of 
Marucco.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  established  them- 
selves south  of  tho  Sahara. 

The  great  island  of  Madagascar,  yet  so  little  known,  is 
occupit^  on  the  west  side  by  negroes,  who  have  at  various 
times  furnished  large  supplies  of  slaves  to  the  Cape  uf 
Good  Hope  and  the  Mauritius.  Whether  the  negro  is 
alioriginol  in  this  island,  wc  do  not  know.  Madagast'nr  at 
present  is  to  a great  extent  occupied  by  a race  of  Malay 
stock,  whose  arrival  in  the  island  is  not  recorded  by  any 
historical  document.  Sonic  Caffres  nro  found  on  the  soutli 
coast.  Many  Arabs  also  are  found  in  Madagascar,  parti- 
cularly the  northern  part,  of  the  jieriod  of  whose  anival 
there  wc  are  entirely  ignorant. 

VI.  ANIMA1..S  OF  AFRICA.  In  the  nnimal  king- 
dom, at  least,  Africa  is  os  rich  in  the  number  of  its  peculiar 
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speciM,  uf  they  are  not  so  remarkable  for  tho  singularity  and 
anomalous  forms  which  they  exhibit,)  as  any  other  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  peculiar  diltii'uUies  which  have  at  all 
times  opposed  the  progress  of  European  discovery  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  Wve  hitherto  prevente<l  us  from  ac- 
quiring so  satisfactory  a knowledge  of  its  zoology  as  could 
be  wished ; but  enough  is  already  known  to  cimble  us  to 
form  a general  idea  of  its  productions,  end  to  infer,  with 
a tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  their  most  prominent  fea- 
tures and  characters. 

Of  three  hundred  different  species  of  mammals  which  are 
known  to  bo  inhabitants  of  Africa,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
aiid  fifty  an?  peculiar  to  tliat  continent  and  the  neighbouring 
idand  of  Mailagascar;  and  of  these  a vast  majority  arc  to 
be  found  only  to  the  south  of  the  great  desert.  The  fid- 
lowing  table  exliibits  the  relative  numbers  of  the  species  of 
African  mammals  belonging  to  each  of  the  orders  of  the 
Cnvierian  system,  compBrml  with  the  whole  number  of  spe- 
rie*  iKjlonging  to  the  particular  order,  and  it  lUstinguishcs 
those  which  arc  peculiar  to  Africa  from  those  which  arc 
common  to  it  and  otlier  continents. 
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An  inspection  of  this  table  will  at  once  show  the  relative 
number  of  species  in  each  onler.  as  well  those  which  are 
proper  to  Africa  alone,  as  th«ise  which  arc  common  to  that 
and  the  adjoining  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  will 
be  remarked  among  other  things,  that  Africa  is  richest  in 
tbe  number  of  its  pachydermatous  and  ruminating  animals, 
and  very  deficient  in  tKe  number  of  its  rodentia  and  eden- 
{au,  compared  with  tho  whole  number  of  known  species 
Wenging  to  each  of  these  several  orders ; though  it  must 
be  observ'cd  in  regard  to  the  rodentia  in  particular,  that  wc 
hare  at  present  only  an  imperfect  knmvledge  of  the  Afri- 
^ spt-cies.  as  well  from  their  diminutive  size  and  timid 
pbaracter  which  cause  them  to  be  less  frequently  mot  with 
than  larger  and  bolder  animals,  as  from  the  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty which  have  nearly  always  attended  scion  tifle  researches 
of  all  descriptions  among  the  Arab  and  Negro  nations. 
This  remark  with  respect  to  the  groat  abundance  of  pachy- 
dermatous and  ruminating  animals  in  Africa  will  not 
considered  devoid  of  importance,  if  we  rclleet  that  it  is  prin- 
cipally from  these  two  orders  of  mammals  that  the  animal 
ijM.  not  only  uf  man,  but  likewise  of  tlu*  lower  tribes  of 
carnivorous  animals,  is  derived.  AVo  proceed  to  give  a 
bnef  sketch  of  the  most  remarkable  species  of  African 
animals. 

The  <juadrupcd.s  of  btmlen  are  highly  valuable.  Tlic 
Arabian  camel  {Camelwt  drvmedarius)  U now  spread  over 
all  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  continent,  and  is 
indispcnsubly  requisite  in  crossing  tho  long  arid  deserts 
vhku  cover  so  great  a portion  of  its  surfiice  north  of  the 
equator.  Some  writers  suppose  that  the  camel  was  not  in- 
digenous in  Africa,  but  we  have  no  historical  account  of  its 
infroduction  into  this  continent.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Geucfiis,  as  being  used  by  the  merrhants  who  traded  to 
Egypt,  and  of  course  must  have  been  well  known  at  that 
penod  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  head  uf  the  camel  is 
f »und  on  obelisks  and  other  ancient  Egyptian  monuments 
from  the  city  of  Alexandria  as  far  south  as  18’  25'  of  N.  lati- 
tude. Camels'  heads  arc  cut  on  the  plinth  of  one  of  the 
two  granite  lions  which  I»rd  Prudluaj  brought  from  Jelicl 
Baikal  in  IXingola,  in  As  to  the  horse,  it  is  spoken 

of  in  the  Bible,  ami  is  represented  on  some  of  tho  oldest 
tpmmens  of  Egyptian  sculpture ; but  we  caunot  assert 
t^t  It  is  indigenous  in  .Africa,  nor  on  the  other  hum!  can 
We  mention  any  periwl  at  which  it  was  intro<luced.  Leo 
Aficanus  relates  that  there  are  wil<l  horses  to  tie  met  >«ith 
in  Africa,  but  this  report  has  not  been  confirmed  by  any 


modern  traveller,  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  doubt  iU 
truth.  However  this  may  be.  it  is  certain  that  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Africa  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  derelope  the 

fihysieal  and  mental  qualities  of  those  quadrupe<la.  Tho 
lorsos  and  as8«?s  of  Barbury,  lliose  of  the  Budoweens  and 
of  Kgyi)t,  yield  in  no  resj>ecl  to  the  finest  Arabs  either  in 
beauty  of  form  or  spirit.  The  first  of  these  races  was  in- 
troduced into  Spain  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Moorish 
power  in  that  country,  and  from  it  the  noble  Spanish  breed 
of  moilern  times  is  descended. 

Of  honied  cattle  there  are  a great  many  different  varieties 
in  Africa.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  Sanga  or  Galla 
oxen  of  Abyssinia,  with  Immense  honis  nearly  four  fool  in 
length,  and  a kindre<l  race  in  Boniou,  the  liorns  of  which 
measure  upwards  of  two  feet  in  circuinferoncc  at  the  basev 
and  yet  scarcely  weigh  two  pounds  a-piccc.  Of  sheep, 
the  most  n.*markable  varieties  are  the  bn>a»l-tailed  kind, 
whose  tails  grow  so  fat  and  hcavv  that,  according  to  Shaw's 
report,  they  are  frequently  oblige<l  to  be  »up|K>ried  on 
little  whecl-caniages,  a.s  iferodotus  says  of  the  Arabian 
sheep.  This  variety  is  common  in  Barbary.  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  edimain,  a 
very  tall  variety,  with  long  legs,  small  tails,  and  drooping 
cars,  is  common  in  Egypt,  Sennaar,  and  Nubia.  Both 
these  breeds  arv>  covered  with  short  coarse  hair  instead  of 
wool,  and  their  tlesh  is  \ery  inferior  in  quality  to  our  Euro- 
pean mutton.  Goals  are  in  many  parts  uf  Africa  more  com- 
mon than  sheep,  as  tliey  subsist  better  un  the  dry  aromatic 
herbs  of  the  desert,  yield  a more  abundant  supply  of  milk, 
and  arc  generally  preferred  for  the  table.  Of  these  also  tlieru 
are  many  different  varieties:  among  others,  a dwarf  s|KvicH, 
with  short  smooth  hair  and  very  small  horns,  which  has 
been  introduced  inU»  South  America,  where  it  has  multi- 
plied prodigiously. 

Tho  domestic  cat  U very  rare  in  Africa,  but  dogs  arc  nu- 
merous, and  of  many  diffeixml  vuriclies.  Among  the 
Mohamractlans.  itis  well  known  that  thc.-«  animals  are  eon- 
sidcred  unclean ; but  though  they  refrain  from  keeping 
them  in  their  houses,  all  llie large  towns  i»f  Egypt  and  Bur- 
bary  maintain  public  trotips  of*  dogs,  uhich  perform  the 
oflices  of  common  scavengers,  establish  themselves  in  parti- 
cular «iuarlers  of  the  city,  maintain  a kind  of  government 
among  themselves,  and  are  extremely  watchful  t<»  prevent 
strangers  fn»m  intruding  into  their  particular  districts.  It 
U no  uncommon  thing  for  the  wealthy  Mussulmans  to  leave 
considerable  legacies  fur  the  support  of  these  animabs : and 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that  imtwiihstunding  the  great  heat  of 
the  climate,  and  the  constant  scarcity  of  water,  an  instance 
uf  canine  madness  is  never  known  to  occur  in  Africa. 

IXnne.stic  poultry  are  common  enough  in  every  part  of 
Africu,  though  they  also  are  of  foreign  introduction.  Every 
I one  has  heard  uf  the  urtificiul  mode  uf  buteliing  chickens 
which  has  been  so  long  practisetl  by  the  Egyptians,  and  of 
which  an  exhibition  on  an  e.xtensivc  scale  w as  some  years 
stnt'o  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  and  visiters  of  tbe  metro- 
polis. Turkeys  have,  of  late  years,  been  inti-oduced  about 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone,  but  they  have  not  yet 
become  numerous,  and,  perhaps,  the  country  is  not  well 
adapted  to  their  habits.  It  does  nut  up|)-^ar  that  the  Guinea 
hen,  though  indigenous  to  Africa,  is  ut  present  domesticateil 
among  the  inhabitants:  in  Dar-Fur,  tlie  Guinea  fowl  is  in- 
digenous. Geese  and  ducks  are  not  extensively  distributed, 
and  even  wliero  they  are  found,  are  rearevl  in  small  num- 
bers, and  held  in  very  slight  estimation.  Probablv,  the 
extreme  dryness  of  the  climate  may  have  a considerable 
iutluence  in  depreciating  the  utility  of  these  birds. 

Among  the  wild  animals  of  Africa  the  first  and  re- 
markable is  the  chimpanzee  or  pongo,  the  simia  troglodytes 
of  iialiirulisU.  This  exlraonlinary  animal,  uf  which  there  i.s 
good  reason  to  believe  that  more  than  one  variety  exi'-ts  in 
Africa,  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  human  form  than  the 
oraiig  outang.or  wild  man  of  Borneo  Sumatra,  and  the  other 
large  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Its  arms  arc  not  so 
disproportionately  long  us  in  that  animal ; its  neck  is  not  so 
short  and  deformed,  nor  ore  iU  shoulders  so  high ; and  it 
has  altogether  a much  greater  facility  of  standing  and  walk- 
ing upright,  and  of  using  the  anterior  extremities  us  hands, 
pnqwrly  s^K'aking.  Us  organization,  however,  determines 
its  general  habit  of  walking  on  all  fours;  and  the  hinder 
extremitie.4  are,  as  in  all  the  onlor,  marked  by  a thumb — u 
finger  opposed  to  the  other  fingers.  The  adult  chimpnnzoc 
1ms  never  been  brought  into  Europe.  Of  the  inferior  tribes 
of  quudrumanoua  animals,  the  greater  number  ui  the  cyno- 
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eephaU,  or  baboons,  arc  found  only  amon(?  the  rocks  and 
mountains  of  Africa.  Many  of  th^.  such  as  the  mandril 
(Cytwcfphalu*  maimnn)  and  the  tartahn  (Cyno./iwnadryas), 
attain  a veiy  considerable  stature,  and,  from  their  ^reat 
strength  ami  malicious  disposition,  arc  much  dreaded  by  the 
negroes.  The  monkeys,  properly  soralled.  {CercapiihM.)  are 
likewise  an  African  genua.  These  playful  and  harmless  little 
animals,  of  which  there  are  a great  many  different  varieties, 
many  of  tliem  marked  with  the  most  brilliant  and  varied 
colours,  swarm  over  the  whole  continent,  living  in  large  troops 
and  enlivening  the  wihmIs  with  their  gambols  and  chattering. 
All  the  various  and  beautiful  species  of  lemurs  also,  the 
tardier  and  slow  lemurs  (nyctietbi)  alone  excepted,  belong 
either  to  the  continent  of  Africa  or  to  tlie  neighbouring 
island  of  Madagascar.  In  the  latter  country,  so  completcly 
insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  of  which  the  na- 
tural productions  arc.  for  the  most  part,  singular  and  anoma- 
lous, the  different  species  and  varieties  of  lemurs  are  ex*  ' 
tremoly  numerous,  and  even  entirely  replace  the  apes,  j 
baboons,  and  monkeys  of  the  adjacent  continent,  none  of 
which,  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  aware,  have  ever  been 
found  in  tills  island. 

The  cheiroptera,  bats,  or  winged  mammals  of  Africu,  are 
not  so  well  known  as  some  of  the  other  tribes,  though  it  U 
probable,  from  the  physical  nature  of  the  country  and  cli- 
mate, that  they  are  quite  as  various  and  abundant  here  as  in 
Asia  and  America.  Of  those  which  we  do  know,  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  common  roussette  (Pterr^u  vulf^ant), 
which  inhabits  Madagascar  and  the  Isle  of  France,  grows  to 
the  size  of  a small  fowl,  feeds  on  fruits,  and  is  oaten  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  compare  its  flesh  to  that  of  the  pheasant  and 
partridf^. 

Carnivorous  and  ferocious  animals  arc  extremely  nume- 
rous in  all  parts  of  Africa.  The  lion,  the  panther,  and  the 
leopard,  lurk  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  and  fountains  to 
Hurprisc  the  different  specio.s  of  gazelles  and  anU)l''j>e«,  but, 
unless  pressed  by  hunger,  rarely  attack  the  inhabitants ; 
though  it  is  said  that  the  lion  will  often  pursue  the  Hot- 
tentot in  preference  to  all  other  prey.  In  some  parts, 
however,  these  animals  are  so  numerous,  that  the  natives 
will  not  venture  to  travel  through  the  woods  unless  in  large 
parties  and  well  armed.  Major  Laiiig  iiiforins  us.  in  his 
journey  to  the  Soolima  countries,  that  he  passed  through  a 
countT)-  which  had  formerly  been  well  inhabited,  but  in  which, 
at  the{>oriod  of  his  visit,  there  was  not  a single  village  to  he 
met  with  for  a space  of  twenty-five  miles  along  hi.s  path,  the 
former  pnpulousness  of  the  countr)'  being  alone  indicated 
by  the  sites  and  ruins  of  several  large  towns : the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  had  been  forcc<l  to  remove  to  other  prorinces 
on  account  of  the  great  numbers  and  constant  attacks  of  the 
leopanU  and  panthers.  The  wholo  genus  of  hyicnos  ore, 
pmiierly  speaking.  African  animals.  The  common  hyena. 
indee<l,  (Hyeena  vulf;aris,)  is  likewise  found  in  India;  but 
the  other  two  known  sptK-ies  {IJyama  erocula  et  viliosa)  arc 
found  only  in  the  peninsula  of  Africa.  Besides  these, 
there  is  another  animal  described  by  Mr.  Burcbcll,  in  hU 
Trar(>lt  in  Southern  Africti,  which  is  intermediate  in  its 
hnbiU  and  organization  between  the  hynma  and  the  dog, 
and  which  has  been  associated  with  both  these  genera 
under  the  names  of  hytma  venatica  and  canii  pirta.  All 
those  different  species  of  hytrna  live  entirely  upon  offal 
and  carrion,  and  are  of  singular  importance  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  by  preventing  the  accumulation  of  putrescent 
matter,  and  devouring  dead  carcasses  and  other  garbage, 
whicli,  under  the  influence  of  a tropical  sun,  would  soon 
corrupt  ond  produce  the  most  noxious  and  unwholesome 
va|K)urs.  Like  feline  animals,  the  hyeenas  are  nocturnal, 
and  nightly  visit  the  towns  and  villages,  whore  they 
prowl  through  the  streets  till  morning,  eating  the  garbage 
and  off-ca.stings  of  the  shambles,  and  devouring  any  tame 
animal  which  the  inhabitants  may  have  ncglecUnl  to  secure. 
The  true  civet  ( I'iverra  civetta)  is  found  in  a state  of  nature 
in  most  parts  of  Africa.  Great  numbers  of  these  animals 
are  kept  by  the  natives  for  the  sake  of  their  perfume. 
Nearly  allira  to  the  civets  aro  the  animals  wliich  naturalists 
call  ichneumons  {Herpeste$),  of  which  Africa  contains  four 
or  Qvc  distinct  species,  and  which  wage  incessant  war 
against  tho  numerous  serpents  and  other  reptiles  which 
infest  every  part  of  the  country.  As  far  as  our  present 
information  extends,  there  arc  no  bears  in  Africa.  The 
older  African  travellers,  indeed,  often  mention  having 
had  their  dromedaries  and  mules  bitten  by  bears  during 
their  night  encampments,  but  their  relations  are  always 


to  be  understood  of  the  hyena,  which  U usually  ^ 
bear  in  the  north  of  Africa,  as  he  is  called  a wolf  in  ibe 
south. 

Of  the  Rodent  mammols  {Podentia)  of  Africa,  our  know- 
ledge has  of  late  years  received  considerable  Recession. 
Two  or  three  varieties  of  hares,  differing  little  from  our 
common  European  species,  are  found  throughout  every 
part  of  the  continent ; and  the  common  rabbit,  which  is 
now  so  abundant  in  oU  the  temperate  countries  of  Europe, 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  introduced  from  Burbar). 
Eight  or  ten  distinct  species  of  jerboas  {Dipm)  inhabit  the 
desert,  where  they  burrow  among  the  loose  sand,  and  feed 
upon  different  bulbous  roots,  which  in  certain  situations  are 
very  abundant.  Beautifully-variegated  squirrels  inhabit 
the  woods,  and  rats  and  mice,  of  many  different  species,  arc 
a.s  numerous  as  in  other  countries.  Among  the  latter,  one 
species  in  particular,  the  Barbary  mouse  (Afar  BarbaruM), 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  colours,  being  roarketl 
on  the  back  with  ten  longitudinal  white  lines  ; and  another 
iArvicola  having  four  black  stripes  along  the 

hack,  is  thought  to  be  the  smallest  of  all  quadrupeds, 
weighing,  acconling  to  Professor  Sparrman,  not  more  than 
four  scruples. 

Tliough  South  America  is  the  chief  residence  of  Edcnta- 
lous  mammals,  two  species  are  nevertheless  found  in  Afnca. 
These  are  tho  aardvark  iOrycteropue  Capetvfi$)  and  the 
long-tailed  munis  {Manin  Afrxeana).  Both  feed  upon  ants, 
and  burrow  beneath  tho  surface  of  the  earth  : the  latter  is 
totally  deprived  of  teeth,  but  its  body  is  defended  in  ever}- 
part  by  a thick  covering  of  hard,  trenchant  scales,  which 
protect  it,  like  a coat  of  mail,  from  the  assaults  of  its  ene- 
mies. It  has  likewise  the  faculty  of  rolling  itself  up  into 
a round  ball  like  a hedgehog  ; and  in  this  position  it  is  safe 
even  from  the  teeth  ami  claw  s of  the  lion  and  panther. 

The  elephant  necessarily  occupies  the  first  rank  among 
the  wild  hoofed  quadrupodsof  Africa.  The  African  elephant, 
though  long  confounded  with  the  Asiatic,  is  now  well 
known  to  b«  a distinct  species  ; iU  forehead  is  more  con- 
vex, its  cars  larger,  the  markings  of  its  molar  teeth  arc  of 
a different  form,  and  it  has  only  four  hoofs  on  the  fore  feet 
and  three  on  the  hind,  whilst  the  Indian  species  has  five 
before  and  four  behind.  In  magnitude,  intelligence,  ami 
docility,  however,  it  does  not  yield  to-its  Asiatic  congener; 
and  if  wc  were  to  credit  the  exaggerated  statements  of 
travellers,  it  would  even  appear  that  the  African  elcuhant 
occasionally  attains  the  height  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
feet.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the 
tusks  of  ivory  imported  from  tho  ct>ast  of  Guineo  arc  consi- 
derably larger  than  those  which  are  obtameil  from  India — 
often  weighing  from  one  hundroil  and  fifty  to  one  bundn**! 
and  eighty  pounds,  whilst  the  latter  rarely  exceed  one  hun- 
dred or  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  These  animaU 
inhabit  all  the  woo<ly  parts  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara, 
and  are  found  in  Dar-Fdr;  they  live  in  immense  hcnUi»f 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  individuals ; 
and  arc  said  to  be  so  numerous  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  middle  and  southern  Africa,  that  we  could 
Hcarcely  credit  the  reports  of  travellers,  were  they  not  con- 
firmed by  the  immense  quantities  of  ivory  annually  im- 
ported into  F.urope  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa  ahmr. 
A considerable  quantity  of  this  ivory  is  said  to  be  found  in 
the  woods,  being  either  broken  by  the  animals  in  their 
combats  with  one  another,  or  in  their  attempts  to  upn»t 
different  kinds  of  trees  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon 
their  roots  and  branches  ; but  much  tho  greater  part  of  Jt 
i is  the  prmluce  of  the  chase,  whole  tribes  often  devotins: 

I themselves  to  this  employment.  Various  modes  of  captur- 
ing this  huge  animal  are  resorted  to  by  different  tribe*. 
Major  I.,aing  informs  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Soolimanz 
attack  him  in  tho  open  field,  and  kill  him  with  a spear 
having  an  iron  head,  formed  like  an  equilateral  triangle,  and 
fired  from  a long  Danish  gun.  The  colonists  of  the  Cspe  of 
Good  Hope  attack  this  animal,  as  well  as  the  rhinoccro* 
and  hippopotamus,  with  simple  fire-arms,  only  mixing  a 
little  tin  with  the  lead,  for  tho  purpose  of  hardening  their 
balls,  and  preventing  them  from  flattening  against  the 
tough  hides  of  these  beasts : and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  expert  and  experienced  hunters  to  bring  down  their 
|famc  at  a single  shot.  Among  the  Shangalla,  Bruce 
informs  us  that  the  elephant  is  attacked  bv  two  ra^ 
mounted  on  tho  same  horse,  who  ride  round  tlic  bca«t  till 
the  hindmost  hunter  gets  nn  opportunity  of  suddenly  and 
secretly  dropping  down  behind  him,  when,  with  a single 
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i^Ve  of  a sharp  doiible>^f^  5abrp,  he  seven  the  tendon 
Achilles  immediately  above  the  heel ; and  by  this  means 
so  completely  disables  him,  that  the  hunters  can  afterwards 
d^putch  him  at  their  leisure.  Durinjf  these  hunting  expe* 
ditioDs,  the  hunters  live  entirely  upon  the  flesh  of  the  slain 
elephants ; and  recently  a j^t  (quantity  of  ivory,  and  other 
valuable  stores,  have  b^n  exhibited  in  this  country  by  the 
African  hunter,  Mr.  Gordon  Cummin}?,  a Scottish  gentle- 
man. The  African  elephant  is  not  now,  so  far  as  we  know, 
emnloved  in  the  service  of  man;  thomrh  the  Ptolemies 
undoubtedly  obtained  elephants  of  war  from  Ethiopia.  In 
the  sixth  wntury,  Cosmas  says  that  the  Ethiopians  could  no 
wi^r  train  them  for  war.  [See  Adulr.) 

Of  the  rhiniKeros,  one  species  at  least,  and  probably  more, 
inhabits  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Africa,  frequenting 
the  sanoe  localities  as  the  elephant,  and  hunted  os  ardently 
hy  the  people,  thoug^h  his  hide  and  horns  are  the  only  part 
of  him  that  can  be  turned  to  account.  Of  the  hide,  shields 
w made  in  some  parts,  and  in  others,  traces  and  harness ; 
fir  all  of  which  purposes  its  great  thickness  and  durability 
wnder  it  extremely  appropriate.  The  African  rhinoceros, 
like  that  of  Sumatra,  has  two  horns,  but  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  latter  species  by  having  no  front  or  incisor  teeth. 
The  horns,  as  in  the  East,  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  sup- 
posed medicinal  virtues. 

The  hippopotamus  is  found  in  the  large  rivers  and 
lakes  of  Africa  south  of  the  Great  Desert ; and  from  being 
le^  hunted  and  more  difficult  to  come  at  than  either  the 
elephant  or  rhinoceros,  is  in  many  parts  extremely  com- 
mon. This  animal  appears  to  have  kept  ])osscssion  of  the 
fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers  of  Africa,  and  to  have  inha- 
bited the  very  same  localities  which  he  now  occupies  from 
the  earliest  ages.  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  fre- 
nuently  mention  him  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Nile;  and 
Hanno,  the  Cai^haginian  Admiral,  in  his  voyage  along  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  informs  us  that  he  came  to  a large  I 
river — which,  it  is  supposed,  must  have  been  either  the 
^^eaegal  or  the  Gambia,  or  the  Rio  Grande — in  whn  h 
the  hippopotami  were  very  numerous.  At  the  present  duv 
me  hippopotamus  is  never  seen  below  the  se*cond,  and  per- 
haps not  below  the  third  cataract  of  the  Nile:  but  on  the 
Opposite  coasts  of  the  continent,  in  the  Senegal,  the  Gam- 
bia. and  the  Niger,  they  are  numerous,  and  extend  south- 
ward a.s  far  as  the  Cape.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
latter  colony,  indeed,  this  animal  is  at  the  present  day 
rarely  met  with:  but  it  was  formerly  as  abundant  as  in  | 
other  parts  of  Africa,  and  still  exists  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  frontiers.  [Two  have  recently  been  imported  alive.]  j 
The  engallo  or  wild  boar  of  Africa  (Pfuuofchtrrm)  is  a 
very  different  species  from  that  of  Europe,  though  the  i 
latter  is  likewise  said  to  be  found  in  Eg}'pt  and  Barbury, ' 
M it  certainly  is  in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  The  , 
engallo  is,  perhaps,  the  most  hideous  of  all  mammals  in  ' 
appearance.  It  resembles  the  elephant  in  the  fonn  and  I 
structure  of  its  molar  teeth.  Of  these  there  are  never  more 
than  two  in  each  jaw ; they  are  not  rcncweil  os  in  ordi-  [ 
nary  quadrupeds  by  tlie  new  one  growing  under  the  old,  ' 
and  gradually  pushing  it  out  of  the  socket : but  the  young  ' 
lootb  U formed  in  this  case  hehind  the  old  one,  and  gra- 
dually advances  forward  and  assumes  its  situation,  as  the  : 
latter  is  worn  down  by  constant  use. 

The  zebra,  the  dow,  and  the  quagga  (Equug  Zebra,  dii-  | 
fdrrirjga/ujt,  and  quaccha)  arc  found  in  most  parts  of  ^ 
•outhem  and  central  Africa  which  arc  known.  These  I 
^autiful  animals,  equally  remarkable  for  the  symmetry 
of  their  forms,  the  rapidity  of  their  course,  and  the  bnl-  I 
liancy  and  wonderful  rc}^larity  of  their  colours  and  : 
marlungs,  associate  in  lar^  herds  upon  the  open  plains  | 
and  gentle  declivities,  and  arc  the  frequent  pmy  of  the  Hon, 
which  is  said  to  prefer  their  flesh  to  the  dt)'  and  tough 
venison  of  the  various  species  of  ^zelles  and  antelopes 
that  inhabit  the  same  localities,  ft  has  been  rcpcatwlly 
remarked  by  African  travellers,  that  these  animals  and  the 
ostriches  seem  to  have  a natural  predilection  for  each 
"ther  s society,  and  that  the  flocks  and  herds  of  these  very 
•l:ffercnt  species  are  constantly  found  intermixed,  though 
they  refuse  to  associate  with  other  animals.  It  is  not  a 
littie  remarkable,  that  the  same  was  observed  by  Xeno- 
phon. during  the  cxpeilition  of  tho  ten  thousand  Greeks. 
With  respect  to  the  ostrich  and  quagga  or  wild  a.ss,  on  the 
plains  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  llic  fact  may  probably 
W accounted  for  by  the  mutual  security  which  each  feels  in 
the  other's  company,  the  long  and  flexible  nock  of  the 
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ostrieh  enabling  it  to  take  notice  of  the  most  distant  ap^ 
pcarance  of  danger,  and  the  well-know  n courage  of  tlie  wild 
Bxs  compelling  beasts  of  prey  to  respect  their  quarters. 
It  is  to  lamented  that  no  judicious  attempts  have  over 
been  made  to  domesticate  these  beautiful  animals. 

Among  ruminating  animals,  Africa  is  chiefly  remark- 
able fur  the  immense  numbers  of  diiTercnt  species  of 
antelopes  which  it  contains : no  fewer  than  sixty  species, 
out  of  eighty  which  have  been  enumerated  in  this  ex- 
tensive genus,  bidng  proper  to  that  continent.  This  is  a 
very  peculiar  feature  in  the  zoolo}rieal  character  of  Africa, 
especially  when  wo  consider  that  there  have  been  only 
two  species  of  deer  (one  of  which  is  our  common  fallow 
deer,  which  has  been  oscertaiiieil  to  be  indigenous  to  North 
■ Africa)  hitherto  discuven^l  throughout  the  whole  extent 
i of  the  continent.  Asia,  on  the  contrary,  w hilst  it  abounds 
in  many  diflerent  species  of  deer,  contains,  comparatively, 
very  few  antelopes,  being  thus  completely  opposed,  m an 
important  zoolt^cal  feature,  to  the  neighbouring  continent. 
For  a more  detailed  account  of  the  habits  and  extcnial  cha- 
racters of  these  animals,  see  Antelope.  Of  other  wild 
ruminating  animals  indigenous  to  Africa,  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  giraffe  or  camelopard,  which  is  found  from 
the  banks  of  the  Gariep  to  the  southern  borders  of  the 
Great  Desert.  Two  or  three  wild  species  of  buffalo  also  in- 
habit the  woods  and  marshy  }frouD<ls  of  the  interior,  but  wo 
know  little  of  their  forms  or  habits.  The  bos  caffiT,  or  wild 
buffalo  of  tho  C'apo,  has  the  base  of  the  horns  extending  all 
over  the  tup  of  the  head  and  forehead,  in  the  manner  of  a 
helmet:  ho  is  a savage,  dangerous  animal,  and  much 
dreaded  by  travellers. 

Among  tlie  cctact'ous  mammals  wliich  inhabit  the  seas 
and  coasts  of  Africa,  we  need  only  mention  the  lamantin, 
(manaiu*  Senegidomi*,)  which  frequents  the  mouths  of  the 
great  rivers  on  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean,  and  feeds 
u|Km  the  aquatic  plants  that  it  can  reach  along  the  shores. 
It  was  tins  animal  which,  from  the  pectoral  situation  of  its 
mammsD,  and  from  the  habit  of  raising  itself  half  out  of 
the  w ater,  especially  when  in  the  act  of  suckling  its  young, 
gave  orifjpn  to  tho  fable  of  tho  mennaid,  by  which  name 
it  is  often  mentioned  by  ancient  African  voyagers  and  tra- 
vellers. 

Of  the  ornithology  of  Africa,  wc  cannot  undertake  to  give 
mure  than  a very  general  account.  Indeed,  from  the  phy- 
sical conformation  of  binls,  they  are  not  so  confined  and 
limited  in  their  gc<^raphicul  distribution  as  quadrupeds : 
and,  consequently,  the  oniithology  of  particular  countries 
is  never  so  ^leculiitr  nor  exclusive  as  its  mammalogy*,  llie 
birds  of  A tries,  aerordiiig  to  the  most  rei'ent  calculations, 
number  in  all  174  species.  Many  of  our  European  species, 
such  as  Uie  common  quail,  the  landrail,  the  cuckoo,  ana 
the  different  varieties  of  swallows  which  spend  the  summer 
and  autumn  in  northern  climates,  migrate  for  the  winter 
season  to  Africa;  and  others  of  our  common  species  are 
found  distributed  over  the  whole  eastern  hemisphere, 
without  jiresenting  any  sensible  difference,  even  in  the 
colour  oi  a feather,  in  the  most  remote  localities.  The 
ostrich  ho.**  already  been  incidentally  mentioned  ns  on  inha- 
bitant of  Africa.  At  the  jiresent  day,  indeed,  it  would 
appear  to  be  exclusively  confine<l  to  that  continent,  though 
in  the  age  of  Aristotle  and  Xenophon  it  was  found  in  ibe 
desertsuf  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Captain  Lyon  informed 
us  that  the  best  ostrich  feathers  imported  from  Barbary 
arc  not  procured  from  tho  wild  birds  of  the  di^rt,  but 
from  serai-domesticated  individuals  which  the  Arabs  take 
young  and  brctxl  up  in  stables,  where  they  arc  well  sup- 
plie<l  with  soft  beduing  to  prevent  them  from  wearing  or 
injuring  the  feathers.  Similar  to  the  ostrich  in  many  of 
their  habits,  and  even  somewhat  in  appearance,  are  the 
bustards,  many  different  species  of  which  inhabit  the  Kar- 
roos and  arid  plains  of  Afric.a.  Of  gallinaceous  fowls, 
utlaptod  to  the  poultn--yard,  Africa  jmssesses  but  a single 
genus,  the  Ouinea-bens  (numirfrr),  which,  however,  are 
found  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  TlieBo  birds,  of  which 
there  are  three  or  four  distinct  species,  go  in  largo  flocks  of 
•too  or  5U0,  end  are  most  frequently  found  among  under- 
wood in  the  vicinity  of  ponds  and  rivers.  TTiere  arc,  besides, 
many  species  of  partriuges  and  grouse  in  different  parts  of 
Africa;  but  as  these  are  not  flttoil  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  have  otherwise  nothing  remarkable  in  their  habits  or 
economy,  it  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  indicate  them 
thus  generally.  Wild  fowl  of  various  species  are  also  abun- 
dant on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  os  arc  likewise  various  species 
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of  owls,  falcons,  and  vnllnros,  the  letter  of  which,  like  the 
h^-iBnas  amon{?  the  quadrupeds,  are  hiphly  useful  in  con- 
suming the  offal  and  carrion  w hich  might  otherwise  taint 
the  air  and  produce  disease.  The  exquisite  sense  of  smell 
possessed  by  these  birds  is  truly  surprising.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  usolhl  birtls  of  prey  peculiar  to 
Africa  is  the  secretary  (xf'rpentariwf),  wnich  may  be  not 
improperly  described  as  an  eaele  mounted  on  the  long 
naked  legs  of  a crone.  Iliis  bird  prevs  exclu»i\Tly  upon 
serpents,  which  it  pursues  on  foot,  and  destroys  in  amazing 
numbers. 

Among  the  smaller  binls  of  Africa  ore  many  species  re- 
markable for  the  gaudincss  and  brilliancy  of  their  plumage, 
or  the  singularity  of  their  manners  and  economy.  Of  the 
former  kind  may  be  mentioned  the  innumerable  varieties 
of  parrots  and  porroquots,  which,  from  the  size  of  a sparrow 
upwards  to  that  of  a raven,  swarm  in  all  the  forosts,  and 
make  the  woods  resomtd  with  their  hoarse  unmusical 
screams.  Of  the  latter  kind,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
the  honey  cuckoo  (ciicu/w#  indirofor,  />«.)  and  the  little  bird 
called  the  republican  (ftxrf'a  soda.  Lath). 

Lizards,  serpents,  and  other  reptiles  abound  In  evety  part 
of  Africa.  The  cn>coilile  inhabits  all  the  large  rivers  of  the 
tropical  parts,  and  is  still  abundant  in  the  Nile  below  the 
first  Cataract : different  species  of  chanieleiuis  may  be  seen 
on  everj'  hedge  or  shrub;  and  the  enormous  python,  a ser- 
pent of  thirty  long,  lurks  in  the  fens  and  morasses. 
Among  the  venomous  species,  the  dipsas,  the  asp,  and  the 
cerastes,  nr  honwl  viper,  arc  iVequently  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  classical  writers;  whilvt  the  garter  .snake,  the  puff 
adder,  and  other  species,  are  at  presemt  eihploycd  to  poison 
their  arrows  by  the  Bosjesmans.  There  are’ at  least  143 
species  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  African  continent. 

Of  the  insect  tril>C!*.  Africa  also  contains  many  thousand 
diffiprent  kinds.  The  locust  has  Va*t*n  from  time  immemo- 
rial the  pmvcrinal  scourge  ofthe  whole  cimtinent ; w*o!yjions, 
scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  noxious  serpents,  ore 
ovciywhcrc  abundant : and  the  zebuh  or  fly,  one  of  the  in- 
struments employe<l  by  the  Almighty  to  punish  the  Egyptians 
of  old,  is  still  the  plague  of  the  low  and  cultivated  districts. 
For  a particular  account  of  the  ravages  of  this  dreadffll  in- 
sect. the  reader  is  referred  to  Bnicc's  Travels,  (4to.  edit.) 
vol.  i p.  3SS,  and  Appendijr,  p.  Jsd,  where  there  is  also  a 
good  figure. 

VII.  in.ANTS  OF  AFRICA.  Tlie  nature  of  African 
vegetation  will  ho  best  understood  by  tracing  gts>graphically 
the  changes  it  undergoes  between  a stale  hut  little  different 
from  that  of  the  souih  of  Eurojw,  and  the  singular  Flora 
of  the  Cape  Goo<l  Hope.  To  the  traveller  who  passes 
from  the  south  of  Europe  to  Tangier,  the  appearance  of  the 
African  coast  presents  nothing  remarkablv  different  frtim 
what  he  has  left  in  Eiu\>pc : and  along  tfie  whole  of  the 
most  northern  shores  so  great  a similarity  continues  to  be 
presorveti,  that  if  It  were  not  for  a few  striking  olyoets,  he 
might  fancy  himself  still  in  Spjun  or  in  France.  Groves  of 
oranges  and  of  olives;  wide  plains  covered  with  wheat  and 
barley ; thick  woorhs  of  overgn*en  tvaks,  cork  trees,  and  sea 
pines  CPinus  marittma),  intermixed  with  cypresses,  myrtlev, 
arbutus,  and  fragrant  tree  heaths  (Erira  tur/orea),  form  the 
principal  features  of  the  landscape;  while  the  plains  are 
(wver^  with  the  gum  cistus,  and  the  hills  and  rocks  with 
odoriferous  rock-rt)scs,  palmetto  trees,  and  the  wild  caper. 
In  January  and  the  early  months  of  the  year,  when  Ilje 
climate  Ls  like  that  of  the  w’anu  davs  of  our  spring,  the  plains 
are  gretm  with  grass,  and  eml>ellisht?d  with  innumerable 
little  flowers  of  the  monocotyletlomms  class,  and  the  gar- 
dens are  gay  with  the  blossoms  of  the  almond,  the  apricot, 
ami  the  poach.  Even  in  the  summer  sca.son,  when  all  the 
none  delicate  plants  have  been  dried  up  beneath  a scorching 
sun,  there  is  still  the  oleander,  with  its  brilliant  bunches 
of  rosy  flowers,  by  w hich  are  traced  fh>m  afar  the  courses 
of  the  rivers  on  the  banks  of  whi<*h  it  loves  to  dwell,  and 
those  humid  spots  w'hich,  from  accidental  circumstances, 
being  never  dned  up,  are  then  a kind  of  vegetable  oitscs. 
On  this  northern  coast  the  date  palm  is  first  found  ; but  its 
fruit  does  not  arrive  at  perfection,  and  it  is  chiefly  valued  as 
an  object  of  ornament  to  garden.s  and  houses. 

The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  in  the  Barbary  States 
are  a kind  of  w heat,  ( Tritirurn  durum.)  the  stems  of  w'hich 
arc  solid,  and  the  grain  homy  rather  than  farinaceous; 
barley  whiedi  the  floors  give  their  h-uses  instead  of  oats, 
maize,  caffre  oom,  ClPilfm  sorf(hi4iH.)  rice,  loliRCco,  olhxs, 
oranges,  and  figs  of  the  most  delicious  quality ; )x>mcgra- 


nates,  grapes,  and  jujubes,  together  with  sweet  melons  and 
water  melons.  They  also  grow  the  white  mulberry  for  silk, 
worms,  a kind  of  inuigo,  (Indien/era  filauca.)  cotton,  sugar- 
cane, and  most  European  esement  v'cgetables.  It  is  in  the 
mountainoiLs  country,  south  of  the  Barhan'  States,  in  the 
chain  of  Atlas,  that  grows  that  famous  timber  (Thtya  artt- 
eu/ata)  called,  from  the  substance  it  produces,  the  sanda- 
rach  tree,  which  is  almost  imperishable,  from  which  the 
ceilings  ofthe  mosques  arc  exclusively  constructed,  and  which 
is  sup|X)sed  to  haw  Ijcen  the  shitlim  wood  of  Scripture. 

As  soon  as  the  chain  of  Atla.s  is  pussorl,  the  scone  begins 
to  change;  the  excessive  dr^Ticss  of  the  climate  on  the 
northern  bonlers  of  the  Great  lX*Bcrt  is  such,  that  few  trees, 
except  the  date,  can  maintain  an  existence.  It  is,  however, 
in  this  arid  region,  where  rain  seldom  ftiUs,  where  wheat 
refuses  to  grow,  and  cren  maize,  barley,  and  caffre  corn, 
afford  the  husbandman  a miserable  and  uncertain  crop— 
where  the  blasts  from  the  south  are  scarcely  supportable 
by  the  natire  himself,  that  this  invaluable  gift  of  iTovak-nce 
finds  its  fitting  station.  It  is  here  that  the  groves  of  date 
palms  fiinn  a screen  imj)orvious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
cherish  beneath  their  shade,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the 
pomegranate,  and  the  Tine,  the  latter  of  which  climbs  to  the 
summit  of  their  trunks  by  means  of  its  twisted  tendrils. 
Although  reared  in  constant  shade,  all  theae  fruits  acquire 
a more  delicious  flavour  than  in  what  would  seem  a more 
favourable  climate. 

Egypt  exhibit.s  a scene  intermediate,  as  it  w vro,  between 
the  first  and  the  last  of  these  descriptiotiB  ; but  also  prewnt- 
ing  more  the  ap|>carancc  of  a tropical  country.  European 
plants  l>egtTi  to  disappear;  in  the  districts  still  watered  by 
the  Nile,  we  find  all  the  richness  of  vegetation  of  the  spring 
monilis  of  Barhary ; abundance  of  rice,  barley,  and  wheat; 
rich  fields  of  sugar-canes;  olives,  figs,  vines,  and  plan- 
tains that  have  liocu  introduced : while  in  the  hotter  or 
drier,  or  more  southern,  the  date  is  the  chief  olyect  of  the 
scenery.  Nothing  but  stunted  and  miserable  looking 
bushes  are  able  in  the  open  plains  to  contend  with  tire  «fu- 
mulaflng  sand  fiir  the  possession  of  the  soil.  In  the  richer 
l>arts  of  the  country  wc  find  the  acacias  which  jiroducc  gum 
arable,  large  tamarisk  trees,  calhxl  atl^,  great  quaiititiw  of 
the  senna  plant  (Cassia  fd>tH.vifnlia  and  other  species),  inter- 
mixed with  various  herbs  Iwlunging  to  tropical  genera,  all 
of  which  are  either  unknown  or  very  rare  in  the  more  north- 
ern parts  of  Africa.  Cotton,  coffee,  indigi>,  and  Uilvaccoarecul- 
tivatevl  with  the  greatest  success.  At  Tliclies  first  begins  to 
api>ear  a third  race  of  palms  different  fh>m  the  date  and  the 
palmetto;  viz.,  the  fi>rky-branche»l  divom  palm  (Curiftra 
Thebaicn)  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  is  most  remarkable  a* 
being  almost  tlw  only  species  in  the  whole  palm  tribe  in 
whifh  the  stem  is  not  perfectly  simple  and  unlMWiwhed  : and 
in  Abyssinia  arv*  first  found  s^xies  of  the  ginger  tribe  {Sdla- 
miufief),  in  the  form  of  cardamoms,  which  afterwards  lieeomc 
a feature  of  African  ^vgetation  within  the  tropics. 

The  deserts  that  occupy  the  interior  of  tnia  continent, 
like  inland  oceans  of  sand,  are  scarcely  inhabited  by  any 
plants  except  of  the  most  stunted  ehanuier;  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  a grass  called  kasheia  fPrtmisHum  di- 
chotomum),  which  wholly  covvirs  imnwnsc  districts,  and  is 
said  to  cause  intolerable  annoyance  to  the  traveller  by  its 
prickly  invohicruin : another  is  tltc  agoul  (A/ha^i  mauro- 
sum),  which  fiirnishes  a grateful  fixid  for  the  camel. 

In  the  equinoctial  parts  of  Afrira  all  trees  of  European 
vegetation,  and  even  the  date  tree  itself,  disappear : where 
moisture  exists  in  sufficient  almndance  to  favour  vegetation, 
the  flora  p.artakes  in  a certain  degree,  particularly  on  the 
east  side,  of  the  plants  of  India,  hut  i.s'to  a much  greater  ex- 
tent composwl  of  species  peculiar  to  itself.  The  landscape 
is  characterized  by  masses  of  the  unwieldy  Baobab  (Adan- 
sonia),  the  fruit  of  which  affords  the  natives  a grateful  drink, 
huge  cothm  trees  iBombar  penfandrum),  the  trunks  of 
which  project  at  the  base  into  great  huttresiies,  shrubs  of 
richest  v^ure.  large  gramineous  plants  with  branching 
stems  impenetrable  thickets  extending  into  the  water,  with 
thick  groups  of  oil  pnlms  {El<ds  Guineemis),  sago  palms 
(S<tgus  rafdiid),  and  others  of  the  same  majestic  tribe.  In 
the  thickets  numbers  of  combreta,  of  bindweeds,  and  of 
other  climbers  twine  among  the  branches  of  the  tnres,  w hrch 
they  adorn  with  flower^  of  while,  or  scarlet,  or  orange.  On 
the  hnuichcs  of  the  forest  trees  grow  spariivgly  varhnis 
genera  of  epiphv  tes ; the  labunmm  of  the  colonists 
(('athartofarpus  fisluta)  expands  its  branches  of  goWen 
flowers,  and  replaces  the  seivna  of  Alexandria ; in  some 
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pltcct  the  woods  abound  in  pino-applet.  which,  although 
not  natircs  of  the  continent,  have  esiauliiihcd  tltcmselves  os 
completely  as  in  their  native  staiitms  in  tropical  AiDcrica; 
tlie  plaiini  oro  oden  covered  wiUt  mimeuse  quantities  of 
the  }uipyrus  plant,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ; ami  m 
the  regions  near  the  line  a new  fi>alure  is  introdurt^  by  the 
chandelier  tree  {Pandanui  cMulei4xbrtim\  which  rises  sin;{iy 
in  Uie  plains,  and  divides  its  grolesquu  hranrUcs  into 
repeated  forks,  the  extremities  of  wliich  are  crowned  with 
l«vng.  rigid,  channelled  Icavos,  like  those  of  the  piuc-uppic. 

With  the  general  nature  of  the  vegetation  changu  also 
the  species  that  are  cultivated  fur  the  food  of  man.  In  the 
tropical  regions  of  Africa,  no  waving  6clds  of  com  rew  anl 
the  labounof  the  husbandman ; the  vine  is  unknown, tlie  figs 
are  of  other  and  of  useless  species,  and  of  all  the  northvnt 
fruits  the  orange  and  the  lime  alone  remain.  In  their  stead 
fhe  cassava  Uaimpha  matnhot),  Uic  yam  {Diosc<jrta),  the 
igeon  pea  {Ctftisus  ct^an),  and  the  ground-nut  {ArachU 
ffpo^t9a)  are  the  farinaceous  plants ; the  papaw  (Curica 
papaya),  the  tamarind,  and  the  nitta  or  doura  tree  (Parkia 
A/ricana),  are  the  fruits  in  some  places ; the  Senegal 
custard  apple  (/fao/ia  Sene,g(i/enfl’<),  tne  grey  plum  (/’art- 
}uuium),  and  the  Sufu,  in  others ; and  the  bread  fruit 
of  Polynesia  is  rcprescntcfl  by  a largo  tree  called  luu- 
sanga,  the  seeds  of  which  are  as  ugrceablo  as  hatel- 
nuU.  Besides  these,  wc  have  in  Sierra  Leone  and  along 
the  same  coast,  (he  remarkable  cream  fruit,  which,  uU 
tliough  of  a roust  poisonous  family,  yields  a wholesoiue 
md  pleasant  saccharine  juice;  the  water-vine  (7V/ru<rra 
jj'itaioria)^  the  stems  of  which  arc  a sort  of  vegetable  foun- 
tain, discharging,  when  cut  across,  a cool,  limphl,  and 
refn?slung  fluid;  the  negro  peach  (SurrtiCfphalia  ^riranm), 
^ bn}vn  succulent  fruit,  said  to  taste  like  a strawberry ; the 
lOunkoy  applo  {Aniviphyllea  laurina),  the  drupe  of  which 
'jt,  in  llavour  and  size,  between  a niTtarino  and  a plum ; 
and  various  species  of  pigeon  plums  {Chrytobalanut),  toge- 
ther with  the  mammee  apple  (Manun^  /(/Wruna).  plsha- 
mins  iCarpodinm),  and  star-apples  (Ckry^xjphyllum  wova- 
turn). 

As  we  approach  the  southern  point  of  this  continent,  a new 
''hange  passtrs  over  the  face  of  nature  ; tropical  forms  disap- 
pear as  they  have  formerly  appeared,  and  we  lose  the  scenery 
of  the  cotton  tree,  the  baobab,  the  palm,  and  the  chandelier 
tree : not  however  to  find  their  places  occupied  by  the  plants 
of  Borbaiy  and  the  north,  but  to  contcroplato  an  oruer  of 
Vegetable  bt'ings  so  ddferent.  that  their  very  genera  hud 
been  previously  unseen:  still  the  s:uno  wildi-mos  of  sand 
and  drought  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country,  but  it  Ls  no 
lunger  covered  with  prickly  grasses  or  wav  ing  thickets  of 
papyrus.  Tl>e  karroos  of  the  Cui>e  Colony  arc  the  residence 
of  uesby,  leafless,  distorted,  shapeless  tribes  of  Stapelias,  of 
Mcscnibiy  anthcmums,  Euphorbia.^.  Crossulas.  Aloes,  and 
other  succulent  plants,  each  holding  to  the  soil  by  the  weak 
support  of  a single,  wiry  root,  and  teeding  rather  u)>on  the 
deirs  of  heaven  than  the  moisture  of  the  soil, — a situation 
to  which  they  are  admirably  adapuul  by  the  want  or  imper- 
fect state  of  their  evaporating  pores,  so  that  whatever  humi- 
dity tlvcy  are  able  to  collect  is  parted  with  as  slowly  as  the 
laoited  supply  is  fumUhed  to  them.  Among  these  grow 
stunted  bushes  of  endless  species  of  heath  (.Erica),  and 
succulent  geraniums  (Pelargonium),  strong-scented  Bucku 
ts  (Dtorma),  and  a great  variety  of  shrubby  Ctim^itee. 
hihs  and  rucks  are  scattered  over  with  a remarkable  tribe 
of  pIsnU  calltsl  CycaileiD.  intermediate,  as  it  were,  between 
ferns  and  palms;  the  plains  are  pcnnanenlly  clothed  with 
i^lches  of  a rnsfa-hke  plant  callctl  Re*tio;  while  the  wbolu 
ruuntry,  after  the  rains,  teems  with  the  fugitive  but  lovely 
blossoms  of  the  Ijiu,  the  Gladiolus,  the  Disa,  the  i<aty- 
ntun,  and  the  Oxaiis.  Plants  of  the  Protea  tribe  also,  of 
• hkh  there  are  ver}’  many  s(>ecics,  fur  the  first  time  appear 
vnee  tlie  country  of  Abyssinia,  and  under  the  name  of 
Wjtteboom  ( Protea  argentea)  supply  the  inhabitants  of  Cape 
Town  vritb  ftiol. 

At  Cape  Town  itself  has  been  intiwluced  the  American 
aloe,  which,  vrith  its  spiny  rigid  leaves  of  six  feet  in  length, 
forms  impenetrable  hedges,  more  resembling  chovaux-de- 
frue  than  any  living  barrier ; and  the  oaks  and  stone-pines 
(if  Europe  have  found  a congenial  climate. 

Such  are  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  vegetation 
of  Africa.  lu  islands  jmrtake  mure  or  less  of  the  nature  of 
ibe  (liKw  of  the  adjacent  continent,  modified  chiefly  on  the 
vest  fide  by  the  cooling  breezes  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Indian  and  southern  oceans. 


In  these  spots  we  have  usually  a total  absience  of  African 
sterility,  in  consequence  of  their  iiusulor  position  ; and  from 
their  luxuriant  vegetation  we  may  judge  what  that  of 
Afnca  would  be  if  either  nature  or  the  skill  of  man  could 
succeed  in  conducting  rivers  and  htseums  where  there  are 
now  only  bamumeAS  and  drougiit. 

A’lll.  Thu  follow  ing  view'  of  the  gn'at  lUvisions  of  Africa, 
according  to  our  present  incomplete  knowledge,  w ill  show 
under  what  particular  heads  further  infbrmutiun  will  be 
found.  This  divUiuii  is  one  of  couveuience,  ami  may  be 
liable  to  objections,  but  it  is  imp(»s8ible  to  attempt,  in  a 
limitol  space,  any  complete  division  of  Africa. 

1.  The  region  from  the  Orange  river  southwards,  com- 
prehending the  Capk  colony,  its  inounlains,  elevated 
plains,  European  setUements,  and  native  population  ; an<l 
extending  eastward  to  the  Great  Fish  River. 

•i.  Tlio  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  fn»m  the  Great  Fish 
River  to  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  Portuguese  settlements, 
near  Da  I.,agua  bay  ; comprehcilding  the  sea-coast  occupied 
by  the  CArPHEv,  or  Natal.  In  the  interior  the  (Jaffre 
race  is  widely  difTusc<l  in  the  high  table- land,  and  has  been 
found  also,  uccoaionally,  on  the  coai^t  as  fkr  as  Quiloa. 

3.  From  Da  I.agoa  bay  to  C'upe  Guardafui.  the  northern 
part  of  w hich  coast  is  very  littm  known ; comprehending 
SoEALA,  the  settlements  on  tho  1£asihkzi  river,  Mozam- 
ntquK.  and  the  native  tribes  of  the  coast  and  the  interior, 
as  fur  as  they  are  known.  From  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Delgado  north,  we  find  the  names  of  Zavouxbak 
ana  Ajan  : the  last-named  coast  terminating  at  the  great 
eastern  cape. 

4.  Tlio  Abyssinian  countries,  with  which  may  be  grouped 
the  almost  unknown  regions  that  border  on  them  to  the 
south;  with  the  Galla,  tho  Sdmaulls,  Danakil.  and  other 
trilK's,  as  far  north  as  Masuah  on  the  Red  Sea  [sec 
Aokl], 

5.  l*he  country  of  the  BAiiR-KL-ABiAn,  or  great  western 
branch  of  the  Nile,  and  tho  cmmtric*  north  of  Abyssinia, 
coniprehending  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  eastern  deserts, 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Rc<l  Sob.  Darfur  and  Kor- 
DOFAN  may  he  most  conveniently  arrangwl  in  this  division. 
Darfur  is  conncctiil  by  some  getjgrnphcrs  with  c.istcm 
Soudan.  Sknnaab,  Dungui.a,  Nvuia,  and  KnvrT, belong 
to  this  diviniun.  Tlie  li'rm  Nubia,  since  the  conquests  of 
.Mohammed  Ali,  is  somcliines  used  ns  a general  name  to 
comprehend  all  the  countries  south  of  tho  first  Nile  cata- 
racts, wliich  are  subject  to  the  Pacha.  The  Bkjav. 
Bishakxkn,  Ahabdks,  and  other  tribes  belong  to  this 
di  virion. 

6.  Tho  region  west  of  Egypt,  known  to  the  Arabs  by  tho 
general  name  of  Maghreb,  or  the  ffest,  anil  extending  to 
tlie  extremity  of  the  ,\tlas  chain,  comprehends  the  great 
political  divisions  of  Tripoli,  includinjf  Barca,  Tunis, 
.’Vloiers,  and  Marocco.  This  extenrive  region  is  often 
incUulod  by  Kuro|M;ans  in  the  general  term  of  Barbary. 

The  chief  Oaskh  westward  from  Fezzan  may  be  classcil 
under  this  head,  and  placixl  in  the  division  of  Bklau- 
kl-Jkriu,  or  Land  of  Dates,  accvirding  U>  some  interpre- 
talioiLH. 

7.  Tlie  Sahara,  or  the  great  dcwjrt ; with  some  of  the 
oases. 

8.  Soudan  or  Central  Nioritia.  comprehending  the 
regions  watered  hv  the  Quorra  and  its  tributaries,  and  by 
the  tributaries  to  t\ie  Laku  Tchad. 

9.  As  u subilivision  of  No.  fi,  we  may  reckon  the  coast 
from  the  Senegal  to  the  outlets  and  delta  of  the  Quorra,  in- 
cluding the  countries  waterevl  by  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  Rio 
Grande,  ike.  &c.,und  the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  the  states  in 
the  interior.  A name  is  wanting  for  this  division : wc 
shall  use  that  of  W»‘stcrn  Nigritia,  under  which  the  sub- 
divisions of  this  region,  a#  far  as  they  are  known,  will  be 
given.  The  tenn  of  Senegambiu  was  once  in  use,  to  signify 
the  country  from  tho  Senegal  to  the  neiglibourhooil  of 
Sierra  Ixone. 

10.  The  region  from  the  Bight  of  Biafra  to  Cape  Negro, 
which  may  be  nanietl  .Southern  Nigritia.  comprehending 
a long  lino  of  coast  little  known,  and  an  intorinr  still  less 
explored.  The  names  of  Loanoo,  Congo,  .Angola,  and 
BbNGiiRLA.  are  Ibe  chief  great  divisions  hitherto  adopted  by 
those  who  have  described  this  region. 

These  divisions  of  Nioritia,  which  arc  here  adopted  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  are  those  of  Balbi  in  his  Abrfgi 
(Jc  GiOgraphic,  except  that  he  makes  a fresh  division  of  the 
Guinea  coast,  wliicn  comprehenda  the  two  great  states  of 
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Ashanteo,  Dahomey,  &c.,  and  calU  it  by  the  name  of 
Maritime  Nigritia. 

The  African  islands,  not  immediately  borderini;  on  the 
coast,  conaist  of  the  following  chief  groups,  or  single 
islands. 

Nohth  Atlaktjc  Ocean. 

The  Madeiras— Archipelago  of  the  Canaries — the  ten 
Cape  Verde  Islands— Islands  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra;  Fer- 
nando Po,  Prince's  Island,  St.  Tliomns,  Anno  Bom,  &c. 
— The  nine  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  are  considered  by 
some  gec^raphors  as  belonging  to  Africa. 

South  Atla.ntic  Ocean. 

St.  Matthew — Asccmsion — Su  Helena. — ^The  three  small 
islands  of  Tristan  d'Acunha. 

The  South  Indian  Ocean. 

Madagascar,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of‘ 
an  Archipelago  of  small  islands,  to  which  belong  the  Mau* 
ritius  and  Bourbon,  the  Comoro  Islands  in  the  Mozambique 
channel,  the  Sechelles,  with  the  Amirantes ; and  the  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Zunguebar. 

The  North  Indian  Ocean. 

The  islands  of  Socotra,  off  Cape  Guardafui.  The  islands 
of  tho  Red  Sea  are  generally  small  and  inconsiderable,  and 
partake  of  the  character  of  the  Arabian  and  African  coasts, 
to  which  they  may  be  respectively  assignctl  according  to 
their  degree  of  proximity. 

European  Possessions  i.n  Akricv. 

Portuguese. — The  government  of  the  ^l.ulei^as— of 
the  Capo  Verde  Islands;  and  the  small  of  Cochcu 

on  the  San  Domingo,  Bissao,  Zinghicor,  Farim  and 
Geba— of  St.  Thomas,  and  Prince's  Island— the  jwst  of 
Whidah  in  Dahomey — the  captaincy  or  government  of 
Congo  and  Angola,  consisting  mainly  of  a few*  tow  ns  and 
posts  — the  Mozambique  government,  on  the  coasU  of 
Sofala  and  Mozambique,  extending  from  the  bay  uf  Da 
Lagoa  to  Cape  Delgiulo : it  is  divided  into  seven  captain- 
cies, but  the  real  possessions  uf  the  Portuguese  are  now' 
few  and  insecure  : the  chief  ore,  the  little  island  of  Mozam- 
bique, and  the  settleincnts  of  Quiliman^s  Senna,  Tette, 
Manica,  on  the  Zambezi  river.  Melinda,  once  a Uourishing 
Portuguese  settlement  on  the  Zanguebar  coast,  is  now 
deserted  by  that  nation. 

English. — Bathurst,  on  a small  isle  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Gambia,  and  a few  posts  dependent  upon  it — the  establish- 
ment of  Sierra  Leone — the  cstabhshments  on  tho  Gold  and 
Slave  Coast,  iucludins’  the  Dani.4h  settlements — xe  below. 
Cape  Coast  U the  chief  position : the  rest  are  of  little 
importance — the  island  Bulama,  the  Isles  de  Jais,  the  islands 
of  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  and  Tristan  d'Acunha.  which  may 
be  viewed  os  belonging  to  Africa ; the  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Natal,  the  Mauritius,  and  a number  of  small 
islands  belonging  to  the  Madagascar  Archipelago. 

French. — The  state  of  Algiers,  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  conquered  by  the  French  in  1830 ; on  the  Senegal 
and  Gambia  coast,  the  district  of  St.  Louis,  and  that  uf 
Goree ; the  isle  of  Bourbon,  and  St.  Marie,  near  Madagascar, 
with  a few  posts  on  the  latter  island. 

Spanish, — The  Presidio,  near  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  in 
the  empire  of  Morocco,  which  contain  the  towns  of  Ceuta, 
Melilla,  &c. ; the  Archipela^  of  the  Canaries;  Fernando 
Po,  ab^doned  by  the  British  in  1834,  and  taken  posseasion 
of  by  Spain  in  1843. 

Dutch. — The  only  Dutch  poesessions  now*  in  Africa  ore 
some  pwta  or  forts  on  the  Gold  Coa.«t,  and  chiefiy  within 
the  limits  of  the  Ashantee  empire : the  principal  place  is 
Elmina,  the  residence  of  the  govenior-general. 

The  Danish  settlements  were  purenased  for  10,000/.  by 
Great  Britain  in  1850.  They  were  Accra,  Tasie,  Temma, 
Ningo,  Atoko,  Adda,  Akropong,  and  Quittah ; including 
Forts  Chrislianborg,  Augustauurg,  Friedensburg,  Konigstein, 
and  Prinzenstein,  with  mrge  tracts  on  the  Guinea  Coast. 

American.— The  colony  of  Liberia  near  Capo  Mesurado, 
founded  by  the  American  Colonization  Society.  It  is  a 
private  enterprise,  and  has  for  its  object  tho  settlement  in 
Africa  of  free  ne^oes  IVnm  the  Unit^  States.  Tlie  chief 
places  arc  Monroria  and  Caldwell. 

Ottoman.  — These  are  really  foreign  possessions,  being 
held  by  Turkish  authorities,  who  arc  nominally  dependent 
on  tho  Sultan  of  Constantinople.  They  are  Egypt,  the 
eastern  desert,  tho  Wudys  of  Siwah.  Khorgeh,  &c.,  ^ubia, 
Sonnnar,  Kordofan,  8tc.  Tripoli  and  Tunis  can  be  no  longer 
considered  as  at  all  dcpondeiU  on  the  Sultan. 

AFRICAN  ASSOCIATION.  A society  formed  in 


London,  in  the  year  1788,  with  the  design  of  encoungins 
men  of  enterprise  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa : of  ac- 
quiring by  their  means  a knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
native  inhabitants;  and  of  being  enabled  to  introduce  among 
them  the  arts  of  civilization. 

At  its  first  formation,  the  Association  consisted  of  ninetr- 
five  members,  many  of  whom  were  men  distinguished  bv 
their  zeal  in  tho  cause  of  science.  The  management  was 
intrusted  to  a committee  of  five  persons  elected  fk>m  among 
tho  memhers.  This  committee  administered  the  hindv, 
conducted  the  correspondence,  and  appointed  the  penonv  lo 
whom  the  accomplishment  of  its  objects  was  confided.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  efficient  mem- 
bers of  this  committee. 

The  first  person  commissioned  by  the  Association  vu 
John  Ledyaru,  an  American,  who  had  already  gone  round 
the  world  w'ith  Captain  Cook,  and  bad  given  otl^r  proofs  of 
his  adventurous  disposition.  The  task  assigned  to  nim 
that  of  traversing  the  widest  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa, 
from  east  to  west,  in  the  supposed  latitude  of  the  river 
Niger.  While  preparing  himself  for  this  undertaking,  and 
making  the  necessary  inquiries  at  Cairo,  where  ho  had  arrived 
in  August,  1788,  Mr.  Ledyard  w'as  seized  with  a bilious 
fever  and  died. 

The  committee  lost  no  time  in  supplying  bis  place;  and 
in  October  uf  the  same  year  despatched  Mr.  Lucas,  whom 
they  selected  on  account  of  tho  knowledge  which  he  had 
ocquireil  in  previous  travels  of  the  language  and  customs  of 
the  Arabs.  The  instructions  of  the  committee  to  Mr.  Lucas 
w ere,  to  proceed  from  Tripoli  over  the  great  desert  of  Sa- 
hara, und  to  return  homeward  by  tho  way  of  the  Gambia 
or  the  coast  of  Guinea.  To  fulfil  these  instruclion&  Mr. 
Lucas  proceeded  from  Triiwli  to  Mesurata,  where  Im  re- 
mained about  a month  collecting  information,  when,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  caused  by  a state  of  waifan;, 
which  constantly  iqiposed  themselves  to  his  underiakitu:. 
he  was  induced  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Tripoli,  and  tlicnrc 
returned  soon  after  to  England. 

'Ihc  next  person  engagc<l  by  the  Association  was  Major 
Houghton,  an  officer  who  had  acquainted  himself,  in  the 
course  of  former  journeys,  with  the  customs  of  the  Moors 
und  Negroes.  He  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia 
in  November,  179t),  and  ascended  tho  stream  to  Mitlma. 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Woolh,  mi  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  Ho  next  croasod  the  river  Falcme,  and  amved 
at  Ferhanno,  sixty-five  miles  S.E.  of  Bumbouk.  Ende»v.«r- 
ing  theni'e  to  penetrate  the  kingdom  of  Ludamar,  Major 
Houghton  engaged  with  some  Moorish  traders  at  Jarra  to 
accompany  them  U>  Tishect,  but  was  treacherously  plun- 
dered by  them  and  left  in  the  desert.  After  severe  pri- 
vation. he  returned  to  Jarra,  and  there  died,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1791,  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  having  been 
murdereil. 

Without  being  discouraged  by  these  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, the  Assov'iation  sought  for  some  other  person  to  pro- 
secute their  plans,  und  were  fortunate  in  meeting  with 
Park,  who  sailed  in  May,  1 795,  and  arrived  at  JilUfree.  on 
thu  lianks  of  the  Gambia,  and  near  to  its  mouth,  in  lb« 
kingdom  of  Barra.  In  December  he  set  out  from  Pisama. 
accompanied  by  two  negro  servants  and  four  other  natives, 
and  oavanced  into  the  l^gduin  of  Woolli.  Ho  then  weal 
through  Kajaa^,  crossed  tho  river  Senc^l,  and  proceeded 
through  the  kingdoms  of  Kaarta  and  Ludamar  to  Jarn. 
Mr.  Park  afterwards  successfully  explored  the  banks  of  the 
river  Niger,  here  called  the  Jolilia,  which  till  then  hsd 
been  thought  identical  with  the  Senegal, — proceeding  as 
far  08  the  popuUms  city  of  Segu.  the  capital  of  Bambarra. 
and  to  Silla.  This  lost  place  (in  lat.  14°  48'  N.,  long.  1*  34' 
W.)  was  the  extreme  limit  of  his  first  journey,  the  parti- 
culars of  which  were  communicated  to  the  Association  iii 
1 798,  Tlie  second  journey  of  this  adventurous  traveller  in 
1804  was  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  Government. 

In  July,  1797,  Mx.  Honiemonn,  a Gt*nnan,  left  London 
under  an  engagement  with  the  Association.  Tins  gentle- 
man had  previously  endeavoured,  by  much  study,  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  task  of  exploring  Africa,  and  with  the  same 
object  remained  some  time  at  Cairo.  Here,  while  wsitini; 
the  departure  of  the  caravan  to  Cassina,  Mr.  Horhemonn  *a* 
seized,  together  wdth  other  Europeans,  but  was  rcleasiHl  by 
order  of  General  Buonaparte,  who,  on  learning  his  desti- 
nation, supplieil  him  with  passports  and  other  facilities  for 
his  journey.  Ho  commenced  his  travels  westwanl  with 
the  caravan  in  September,  1798,  and  orrivod  at  Moo«ou^» 
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in  Fczzan,  in  November.  Here  he  remaino'l  for  a conAi> 
(leruble  time  ; umlin  April,  180U,  set  out  for  Bomuu.  His 
ludt  despatches  were  previously  sent  off  by  way  of  Tripoli, 
and  expressed  the  coutident  hope  of  bein^  able  to  penetrate 
farther  to  the  southward  and  westward  than  any  preceding 
Kuropean  traveller.  From  that  time  no  certain  intelligence 
of  his  fate  was  ever  heard.  Vague  rumours,  received  eight 
years  afterwards,  stated  the  probability  of  bis  being  still 
alive  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  According  to  one 
report,  he  was  living,  in  June,  IS03,  in  Casbno,  where  ho 
had  assumed  the  character  of  a Marabout  or  Mussulman 
saint,  and  was  highly  resi>ecte<l. 

Mr.  Nicholls  was  next  engaged  by  the  Association,  lliis 
gentleman,  who  was  instructe<l  to  proceed  to  Calabar,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Benin,  arrived  there  in  November,  18P4,  and 
died  shortly  after  from  the  fever  of  the  country. 

A young  Gerumn,  named  Koentzen,  recommended  to  the 
Association  by  Professor  Blumcnbach,  was  next  despatched 
U>  Africa.  To  fit  himself  completely  for  the  journey, 
be  ocquircfl  a competent  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, put  off  his  European  dress,  and  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a Mussulman.  Great  |>art  of  the  year  I8U9  was 
>pent  by  him  at  Magudorc,  that  he  might  perfect  himself 
is  the  part  he  was  to  act : he  then  set  out,  with  two  guides, 
to  join  the  caravan  proi«c<Ung  to  Soudan,  hut  before  ho 
could  ai'CompUsh  this  object,  he  was  barbarously  mur- 
ilered, — a deed  to  which  Ixis  guides  were  most  probably 
mcitod  that  they  might  possess  themselves  of  his  property. 

The  last  missionary  of  the  Association  was  John  Lewis 
Burckhardt,  a young  Swiss  of  good  family,  who  visited  Eng- 
land in  18U6,  and  in  1808  offered  his  services  to  proceed  to 
•Africa-  Between  this  time  and  March,  1809,  when  he 
sailed  for  Aleppo,  Mr.  Burckhardt  remained  at  Cambridge 
studying  Arabic.  On  his  arrival  at  Aleppo  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Ibrahim  Ibn  Abdallah,  together  with  the  eastern 
costume,  and  all  the  outward  characteristics  of  a Mussulman. 
He  remained  in  Syria  two  years  and  a half,  which  time  wem 
^pe^l  in  acquiring  a knowledge  of  all  the  spoken  dialects  of 
tM  couotr)’,  and  in  habituating  himself  to  the  customs  of 
the  people.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  set  off  for 
Nubia,  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  and  after  visiting  Mecca  and 
Medina,  arrived  ut  Cairo  in  June,  1812.  In  the  following 
spring  he  visited  Mount  Sinai,  and  returned  to  Cairo,  where 
be  remained  until  October,  1817,  when  be  was  seized  w ith 
d\  *entery  and  died.  Tlic  journal  of  his  travels  in  Syria  to 
the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Cairo  was  transmitted  to  llfte  As- 
sociation. and  published.  HU  papers  of  a later  date,  which 
are  believed  to  have  been  highly  interesting,  have  not 
lutbertu  reached  this  ccuntry.  and  it  U feared  arc  lost. 

7*hese  re|>eatcd  failures  appear  at  length  to  have  discou- 
laged  the  Association  from  engaging  other  tni.ssiunaries. 
.A  great  deal  of  information,  connected  with  the  geography 
of  Africa,  was  collecteil  by  them  from  various  sources 
during  the  period  of  their  active  labours;  and  this  informa- 
tion was  communicated  to  the  public  in  the  occ-osionul 
printed  reports  of  tlicir  proceedings. 

The  Association  has  recently  merged  in  tlic  Ro>nl  Geo- 
graphical SiKrioly,  into  which  body  its  few  remaining  mora- 
Uts  were  admitted  in  1831.  [Sci  Procetniings  pf  the  A»eO‘ 
nation,  from  1791  to  1805;  Levden's  Hittory  of  Voyages 
uftfi  Ditroveries  in  Africa,  edited  by  H.  Murray  ; and  Jour- 
nalffthe  London  Geog.  Sor.  vol.  i.  p.  257.] 

-AFRICAN  (COMPANY.  A regulated  Company  esta- 
Uidied  by  the  act  23  Geo.  II,  cap.  31,  (1754.)  which  was 
first  charged  with  the  maintenance  ofall  the  British  forts  that 
-jc  between  Caj>c  Blanco  in  lat.  20°  47'  N.»  long.  16°  58'  W. 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  afterwards  with  upholding 
tltoseonly  which  Uo  between  Capo  Rouge  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Previously  to  its  incorporation,  four  other  joint- 
sOjck  coiDpanios  hod  b^n  successively  established  for  nrose- 
cuting  the  African  trade.  The  last  of  these,  the  Royal 
African  Company,  had  an  exclusive  privilege  by  charter, 
under  which  it  curcied  on  a losing  tt^e  of  conveying  ne- 
groes to  the  plantations,  and  of  importing  gold-dust,  ele- 
phants* teeth,  and  dyeing  drugs  from  the  inland  parts  of 
-Africa.  By  the  act  which  established  the  African  Company 
this  exclusive  charter  was  recalled,  and  their  forts  and  garri- 
SHIS  were  vested  in  the  regulated  company.  The  fine  which  en- 
titled any  merchant  to  be  admitted  a memberofthiscorpora- 
tkm  was  limited  to  forty  shillings.  The  Company  was  prohi- 
bited from  trading  in  its  corporate  capacity,  or  upon  a joint 
stock:  from  borrowing  money,  or  from  laying  any  restraints 
upon  the  trade,  wliiuh  might  be  carried  on  freely  from  all 


places  and  by  all  persons,  being  British  subjects,  who  should 
pay  the  fine.  The  government  wa.s  vwtid  in  a committee 
offline  persons,  who  were  elected  annually  by  the  freemen 
of  the  Company  resident  in  London.  Bristol,  and  Liverpool: 
three  members  being  returned  from  each  of  the  places,  who 
held  their  sittings  in  London. 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  forts  and  garriHoiiH, 
an  annual  sum  of  about  13,U00f.  wu.<*  voted  by  Parliament,  for 
the  due  di-sposal  of  which  the  committee  were  responsible  to 
Government.  The  salaries  of  their  clerks  and  agents,  with 
all  other  expenses  of  management,  including  compensation 

the  members  of  the  committee  for  their  trouble,  were 
allow’od  out  of  the  sums  received  as  fines  of  admission  from 
the  freemen.  In  the  course  of  time  it  hap|>ened  that  the 
whole  expense  of  the  Company  came  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
public,  and  for  this  reason  the  charter  of  its  incorporation  was 
recalled  by  Parliament  in  lb‘21  (i  and  2 Gcu.  iV.  cap.  28); 
his  Majesty  being  empowered  to  grant  allowances  to  the 
officers  and  servonU  of  the  Company.  Tlie  possessions  of 
the  Company  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  were  by  this  act 
annexe<l  to  and  mode  dependencies  upon  the  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone. 

AFRICAN  INSTITUTION.  A soci<^  established  in 
London,  in  April.  1807,  whoso  declared  objects  were,  to  col- 
lect accurate  information  respecting  the  natural  produc- 
tions, as  well  os  the  agricultural  and  commercial  capabilities 
of  the  African  c-ontinent,  and.  also,  respecting  die  condition, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  political,  of  its  inhabitants : to  cul- 
tivate friendly  relations  with  the  African  people,  and  to 
promote  among  them  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
to  introduce  among  them  the  arts  of  civilization  : h>  promote 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  furnishing  for  tlvat  purpose  seeds 
and  plants,  and  implements  of  Imsbandry.  Another  ob- 
ject announced  by  the  promoters  of  the  institution,  was  that 
of  introducing  useful  medical  discoveries  among  the  in- 
habitants—an  object  of  the  highest  benefit  when  the  nature 
of  the  climate  is  considered.  In  order  to  accomplish  these 
aims,  the  institution  proposed  to  employ  suitable  agents,  to 
establish  correspondences,  and  to  reward  the  exchions  of 
individuals  in  jiromoting  its  mirixises.  It  was  another  prin- 
cipal object  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  African  languages 
most  extensively  used,  and  to  nniuce  them  to  writing,  with 
the  view  of  facilitating  the  spread  of  information  among  the 
natives.  As  an  important  instrument  for  promoting  these 
objects,  the  members  of  the  institution  were  invited  to  devote 
their  individual  attention  and  united  inllueoce  to  obtain  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  then  recently  passed,  for  abolishing 
the  African  slave  trade,  and  to  expose  all  attempts  to  evade 
its  provisions. 

Among  the  early  patrons  of  these  laudable  objects,  were 
to  be  f mnd  many  of  those  members  of  both  Houses  of  Fur- 
liaincnt  whoso  exertions  hod  procured  the  passing  of  the 
abnlitiun  law. 

Thu  institution  disclaimed  all  projects  of  a colonising  or 
commerr'ial  nature,  and  did  not  profess  the  intention  of 
imparting  religious  instruction  Pi  the  African  people. 

'To  provide  the  funds  required  for  the  prosecution  of  its 
plans,  four  cla-sscs  of  contribupirs  were  invited  to  associate 
themselves : viz.,  hereilitary  goveniors,  wliose  qualification 
w'us  a donation  of  sixty  guineas  and  upwards;  life  gover- 
nors, whose  donations  amounted  to  thirty  guineas ; gover- 
nors, who  subscrilK>d  annually  three  guineas  and  upwards  ; 
and  members,  who  contributed  each  one  guinea  a-jear. 
The  affairs  of  the  institution  were  to  bo  administered  by  a 
patron,  president,  twenty  vice-presidents,  and  thirty  direc- 
tors; the  latter  body  being  chosen  annually  from  among  the 
governors. 

Plans  so  extended  required,  for  their  accomplishment,  the 
possession  of  very  ample  funds,  if,  indeed,  success  could 
be  reasonably  hoped  from  any  efforts,  however  powerfully 
supported,  where  the  directing  body  wa.H  so  far  removed 
from  the  spivere  of  action,  and  must  necessarily  intrust  the 
execution  of  its  schemes  to  agents  whewo  views  and  interests 
might  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  London  directors.  The 
subscriptions  obtained  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  insti- 
tution were  considerable  both  in  number  and  amount,  but 
they  very  soon  fell  short  of  the  sum  required,  so  that  in  1815 
its  permanent  income  was  already  considerably  below  500/. 

In  the  first  year  of  iU  establishment,  the  institution 
sent  out  to  Sierra  Leone  three  African  youths,  who  hud 
been  instructed  on  the  plans  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Joseph  l..uii- 
caster;  it  gave  directions  for  engaging  persons  (iualifie<l 
to  teach  the  Arabic  and  Sowsoo  languages ; conveyed 
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varioui  seed*  and  plaaU  to  difierent  parts  of  the  coast,  and 
distributed  them  amotiK  the  natives,  together  with  proper 
instructions  for  their  culture  and  management ; it  prositWl 
machines  for  cleaning  cotton,  and  a press  for  expressing  the 
oil  of  the  castor-nut ; and  it  offered  premiums  to  the  importers 
of  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  and  culTee  of  African  production.  With 
all  this,  its  vigilance  was  unceasing  to  detect  in&aodons  of 
the  alwlition  law,  and  Uie  exertions  of  the  directors  were 
successfully  applied  towards  the  obtaining  of  un  act  of  par- 
liament declaring  the  slave  trade  a felonious  crime. 

The  African  Institution  was  revived  in  1S40,  os  a society 
or  company  for  civilisinp  Africa  through  a union  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  civilisation,  carried  on  by  a multitude 
of  missioiui^  lulioureni  on  the  plans  of  the  Moravian 
Bretliren.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  this  society  tiiat 
the  Niger  Expedition,  consisting  of  three  ateam-TesseU,  was  , 
sent  out  by^veniment  in  1S41.  Sickness  visited  the  expe- 
dition shortly  after  its  entrance  into  the  Niger,  and  arre.sted 
its  progress,  so  that  Kgga,  about  340  miles  from  the  sea,  was 
the  furthest  }>oint  reached.  The  project  w*as  a complete 
failure,  whether  from  mismanagement  or  from  insuperable 
obstacles  of  climate,  it  might  be  difhcult  to  decide. 

AFRICA'NUS,  LEO.  [See  Lko  Afkicani;".] 

AFRICA  NUS,  SEXTUS  JULIUS,  a ChhsUan  uTitcr 
of  tlie  tliinl  cciituiy,  is  considered  by  some  authors  to  have 
been  a native  of  Africa,  ond  was,  according  to  Cave, 
bi.shop  of  Kininaus,  a.d.  232.  Clavier,  in  tho  Bingritjihic 
C'nirertielle,  makes  him  tho  descendant  of  an  African  family,  , 
and  born  in  Palestine.  Between  tlieveurs21b  and  222,  a.  d., 
Africanus  was  employ c<l  in  an  cm^iassy  to  the  Emperor 
lleliogabalus  for  tlie  restoration  of  Eminaus,  which  city,  in 
consequunco  of  his  entreaties,  was  rebuilt  under  tlie  name  of 
Nicupulis.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  the  bishop  Heraclius 
at  Alexandria,  some  time  before  the  year  231. 

Eusebius  ascribes  to  Africanus  a work  which  contains, 
under  the  title  Kesii.  a collection  of  passages  from  variouA 
authors,  chielly  on  physical,  muthematical,  and  other  topics 
which  belong  to  domestic  economy,  medicine,  lioUny,  mi- 
neralogy, and  tho  uiililary  sciences.  Fragments  of  tliis 
work  are  printeil  among  the  Mathemalici  f ’eteres,  Paris, 
)6'J3,  folio,  and  reprinted  in  the  7th  volume  of  the  works  of 
Meursius,  Florence.  1746,  but  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
this  work  contains  tho  real  Kfsti  of  Africanus.  It  has  lieen 
translated  by  Guischanit,  in  liw  i^feinoiret  Militaires  dfut 
Greet  et  liet  Ronutim,  1758,  in  4to.  There  cxisU,  also,  a 
translation  by  Africanus  of  the  book  of  Abdias  of  Babylon, 
under  the  title  Hutoria  Certaminit  Apustolici,  1366,  8vo. 

The  Word  Kcstos  signifies  in  the  Greek  language  a girdle 
of  various  colours.  Pn>bablv  the  title  Kesli  alludes  to  tho 
diflerent  hues  of  an  embroidered  girdle,  or  to  tho  magical  i 
power  of  tho  girdle  of  Venus.  The  Ketti  teach,  among  other 
things,  how  to  grow  fruit  in  the  shape  of  animals,  or  of  tho 
human  countenance,  and  howto  produce  pomegranates  with- 
out kernels,  and  figs  of  various  colours,  &c. 

Valesius,  ScaUger,  and  others,  considered  the  contents 
of  tho  Kesli  to  bo  unworthy  of  the  Christian  cnronologer, 
Africanus,  and  attribute  them  to  a pagan  philosopher  called 
Sextus;  and  Jerome  omits  the  A>$/t  in  his  list  of  the  works 
of  Africanus.  But  Eusebius,  Hitt.  Eccl.  \i.31.  ed.  Vales,  p. 
293,  Suidas,  Vossius,  Wetstein,  and  others,  ascribe  the  AVs/i 
to  .Africanus.  Compare  Hamberger  s Zuverluetsiffe  Sach- 
richterit  lorn.  ii.  p.  625. 

Africanus  wrote  a chronological  work  in  0ve  sections  under 
tho  title  of  Pent(U}ibitvi,  containing,  as  some  learned  men 
think,  an  abridgment  and  a continuatiun  of  Mancthu's  work. 
The  PeniabiUot  contained  a sort  of  universal  history,  oom- 
pose<l  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  tnio  religion  and  the  novelty 
of  paganism.  Fragments  of  this  chronology  are  extant  in  the 
Wi»rks  of  Eusebius,  Syncellus.Malala.Theophano8.  Cedrenus, 
and  in  the  Chronicon  Paschuh.  Tho  Peniabibln*  commences 
with  tho  Creation,  6499  n.c.  and  closes  with  221  a.d.  Tho 
chronology  of  Africanus  places  the  birth  of  Christ*  three 
years  before  tho  commencement  of  our  era.  But  under 
the  reign  of  Diocletian,  ton  years  were  taken  from  the 
number  which  had  elapsed,  and  thus  the  computation  of 
tho  churches  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  were  reconciled. 
[See  /Era.] 

According  ti>  Fabricius.  Hibl.  Gr.ed.  nora.viii.  p.  9,  there 
exists  at  Paris  a MS.  containing  an  abstract  of  tho  Penta- 
biblot.  Scaliger  has  borrowed,  in  his  edition  of  Eusebiut, 
the  chronolog)-  of  Africanus  extant  in  Geo.  SynceUi,  Chro 
no^raphia  ab  Adamo  ad  Dioclettanum^  d Jac.  Goar,  Gr.  et 
Lot.  Paris,  1032,  fel. 


Africanus  wrote  a learned  letter  to  Origen,  in  which  be 
disputes  the  authenticity  of  the  8pocr)  phalnlstoiy  of  Susan- 
nah. This  letter  has  been  printc<l  at  Basle,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  1674,  4to. 

A great  part  of  another  letter  of  Africanus  to  Aristides, 
reconciling  tho  disagreement  lictwoen  the  gcncoiories  of 
Christ  in  Slalthew  and  Luke,  Is  extant  in  Eusebius's 
tiatfirol  History.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  difference  be- 
tween the  genealogies,  he  ha.s  recourse  to  tho  law  of  adoption 
amon^  the  Jews,  by  which  brothers  were  obliged  to  marrj 
the  wives  of  their  brothers  who  died  without  children. 

The  fact  of  a roan  so  learned  and  intelligent  eis  the  chto- 
nologer  Africanus  being  a Cluistian,  refutes  the  error  of 
those  who  think  that  all  Christians  in  the  first  centuries  of 
our  oira  were  illiterate.  The  criticisms  of  Africanus  upon  the 
apocryphal  books  seem  to  attest  that  be  did  not  receive  the 
canonical  writings  of  the  New  Testament  without  previous 
examination  ; and  fmm  his  manner  of  reconciling  the  dif- 
ferent genealogies  of  Christ,  it  appears  certain  that  he 
recognised  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  in  which  they 
occur. 

A FTER-MATH  is  the  grass  which  grows  after  tho  hay 
ban  been  made ; it  is  also  called  latter-math,  rowen,  or 
row  utt,  and  when  left  long  on  tho  gniund  it  is  called /ogg 
in  some  places.  Where  the  land  is  rich  and  hay  valuable, 
tho  aftermath  is  often  mown  and  made  into  hav.  This 
liuy  is  inferior  in  value  and  nourishment  to  iho  first  crop, 
which  contains  the  tlow'or-stalks  of  tlie  gross.  It  is  not 
gou<l  for  horses,  especially  those  which  are  driven  fast  and 
work  hard  ; it  is  thought  injurious  to  their  w ind.  Cows  and 
' bheep  are  fond  of  it,  oi^  witn  them  it  is  not  liable  to  the  same 
objection.  Whether  it  be  more  profitable  to  cut  a second 
I crop  of  hay,  or  to  feed  off  the  aftermath,  must  depend  on 
j circumstances  and  situations.  Unless  the  mcailows  can  be 
I irrigated,  or  well  manured,  taking  off  two  crops  of  hav  in 
one  year  exhausts  them,  and  is  apt  to  produce  moss,  wfiich 
the  tread  of  sheep  and  cattle  prevents. 

^ There  is  a practico  with  some  fanners  to  leave  the  after- 
math on  tho  ground  from  hay-making  time  to  the  next 
spring;  this  is  thou  culled  fogg;  and  tho  young  grass, 
springing  up  through  the  old,  makes  it  palatable  to  young 
cattle.  Arthur  Young  mentions  this  practice  with  some 
cominondatioii,  as  a resource  in  sjiring ; but  it  does  not 
accord  with  a w'cll-rvguhited  system  of  husbandry,  in  w hich 
all  food  should,  if  i^KWsiblo,  be  given  in  its  most  perfect 
state.  The  fogg,  half  rotten  by  a wet  winter,  cannot  lie 
wholesome  food;  besides,  slugs  and  various  insects  breenl 
in  it.  The  uftennuth  should  bo  fed  off  clean  before  winter. 

.\  good  farmer  should  have  hay,  straw*,  and  routs  suirieient 
for  his  stock.  Swc<li»h  turnips,  mangel  wurzcl,  carrots,  &c.. 
can  be  stored  in  w inter  and  slrewed  upon  the  (uistures  in 
spring,  by  which  tho  slock  will  be  better  fed,  and  the  land 
improvtxl. 

AG.A,  the  name  of  a dignity,  and  also  an  epithet  of 
respect,  among  the  Turks.  It  signifies  literally  a great 
man,  a lord,  or  a commander.  Some  etymologists  assert, 
that  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  is  a baton,  taken  an 
the  ensign  ul‘ command.  In  Turkey,  the  Aga  of  the  janis- 
saries, wliile  that  corps  subsisted,  was  their  commundin^ 
officer  or  colonel,  whose  place  was  one  of  high  authority  anil 
dignity  in  the  state.  There  is  also  the  spahilar-aga,  that 
the  colonel  of  tho  spahis,  or  cavalry.  Aga  is  likewise  the 
common  epithet  of  civility  used  in  addressing  or  speaking 
of  the  eunuchs  employed  in  the  seraglio ; ami  their  chief  is 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  L'api  Aga.  The  Capi  Aga,  oi* 
Capi  Agassi,  os  he  is  often  called,  is  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  court  of  Constantinople. 

AGAME'MNON,  King  of  Mycenop.  and  comraander-in- 
chief  of  tho  Grecian  army  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Accordinjg 
to  the  fabulous  genealogies  of  the  poets,  he  was  fourth  iiv 
descent  from  Jupiter,  and  grandson  to  Pelops,  who  enmo 
from  Asia  into  Greece,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a new 
dynasty  of  princes,  wliieh  soon  supplanted  tho  older  rao<- 
of  the  Danai.  Pelops  acquired  tho  kingdom  of  Pisu  by  mar- 
riage. Atreus,  son  of  Pelops,  being  banished  from  liis 
father's  bouse  for  having  slain  his  brother  CltrysippuH.  tleri 
to  Mycenm,  where  his  sister's  son,  Kurystheus,  grandwou  i> 
Perseus,  then  reigned.  He  ingratiated  himself  bo  mud 
with  the  people,  that  he  was  chosen  king  on  the  <leath  <> 
Eurystheus,  and  left  the  sceptre  to  his  eldest  son,  (or,  Mon'K 
have  said,  grandson,)  Agamemnon.  The  dominion  nf  NT  y 
ceno)  comprehended  the  northern  part  of  ArgoUs,  Coriutli 
and  Sicyon,  with  the  territories  unnexc<l  to  them,  an< 
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afterward.')  called  Aclmia ; thus  including  the  whole 
northern  coast  uf  PelopoimcHus.  Mencldus,  second  son  of 
Alreu#,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Laee<ln*inoii  bv  marriage 
with  Helena,  daughter  ofTyndareus  and  Lc<la.  Thu  south- 
ern and  lazier  portion  of  Argolis,  though  governed  by  a 
monarch  of  its  own,  was  probably  dependent  to  a great 
de^o  on  ita  more  pnverful  neighbour  of  Mycena*.  It  docs 
DOt  appear  who  inherited  the  kingdom  of  Pisa  after  Pclo|>«) ; 
none  of  tlw  lour  chiefs  who  led  tho  Eleians  to  Troy 
were  of  his  family,  so  that  the  degree  of  inHuence  which 
the  Pelupid  prineea  possessed  o\xt  Elis  can  hardly  bo  ascer- 
tained. A largo  )K>rtinn  of  MesMMua,  acrordiiig  to  Strabo, 
was  occupied  by  colojiists  who  followed  Pelops  from  Asia. 
Thus,  in  at  least  four,  proliahly  in  five,  of  the  six  principal 
divisions  of  Peloponnesu*,  (Arcadia  being  the  one  excepUd,) 
the  house  of  Atreus  had  a direct  family  interest  ami  in- 
fluence. The  exact  nature  of  Ihn  inlluence  U not  easily’ 
defined  : but  the  best  authorities  concur  in  bearing  testi- 
iQony  to  its  existence.  Homer  mentious  the  sceptit'  uf 
.^gameranoii  us  the  emblem  of  authority  ‘over  all  Argos 
(PeUipoDncaus)  and  many  islands:'  and  Thucydides  ex- 
presses his  bedief  that  the  above-nuined  monarch  ‘ as^minbkd 
ibe  Grecian  forces,  not  so  much  through  favour,  as  fear.’ 
lo  the  earliest  and  most  credible  authors,  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  we  find  no  trace  of  the  long  train  of  horrors  which 
laid  waste  the  house  of  Pelops.  acconiiiig  lo  later  w riters,  and 
especially  the  tragedians.  At  present  W'c  shall  confine  our- 
»dves  u>  relating  what  bears  some  mark  «>f  historical  truth. 
The  hUtory  of  Agamemnim,  Iwfore  the  Trejaii  war,  i.s  com- 
pf3ed  m two  sentences : he  was  the  mui  of  Atruus,  whence 
and  his  brother  were  called  Atrida*,  according  to  the 
Grecian  custom  of  giving  to  the  son  a jyatronytmr  name, 
a name  formed  accoeding  to  certain  rules  from  the  tuirne 
father  ; and  lie  marriod  Clytemnestra,  Kislcr  of  Helen, 
ibe  Trojan  war  arose  out  uf  the  alxluction  of  Helen  by  Paris, 
xherwi»e  called  Alexander,  son  of  Priam,  King  of  Tn>y.  It 
■ cofomonly  said,  that  a number  of  tiie  princes  of  Greece 
lixriDg  been  drawn  together  as  suitors  by  the  extraordinary 
3«aaty  of  Helen.  Tyndarcus  exacted  an  oath  from  them,  that 
wbommuver  the  clioice  should  fall,  if  the  maid  should  be 
• ried  off,  all  tire  rest  should  unite  to  rean'or  her ; and  that 
j \irtuc  of  this  oath,  the  confederate  princes  assembled 
adtf  the  citimnand  of  Agameimum.  In  reference  to  this 
w-fT,  Thucydides  has  expressed  his  belief,  * that  Agamcm- 
cm  gig  together  that  ncet.  not  so  much  fitr  that  he  had 
him  the  suitors  of  Helena,  bound  thereto  by  oath  to 
Tirdareiu.  for  this,  that  he  exceeded  tho  n*st  in  power.' 
li  mntinuatioii,  the  historian  lays  great  stress upm  his  natal 
perer,  as  evinced  by  bis  being,  in  Homer's  words,  * king  of 
®2ey  islands,’  and  by  his  lending  si.xty  ships  to  the  Area- 
baAc.  be«ides  conducting  a hundred  filled  with  bis  own 
Ml  •wers,  a laiwr  number  than  was  led  by  any  other  chief. 

Tbe  assembled  tleet  was  detained  at  Aulis  by  contrary 
raifci.  The  seer  Calchas,'  being  consulttnl  how  the  anger 
f the  god.s  mi^ht  be  a\x?rtc<l,  and  the  delay  obviated. 

. <srrd  that  Iphigenia,  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  who  had 
I ^rred  the  ^spleasure  of  Diana  by  killing  her  favourite 
must  be  sacrificed  to  the  goddess.  Tlie  natural  re- 
^ctiare  of  the  father  was  overcome  by  importunity  and 
)^.Nt)on  ; and  the  intended  victim  was  summoned  to  Aulis, 
Oder  {Science  of  betrothing  her  to  Achilles.  At  the  point 
ieath  she  was  miraculously  saved  by  Diana,  whose 
T*'tes»  she  afterwards  became  among  a savage  people  of 
iv4.  called  the  Tauri.  This  story  is  related  neither  by 
Hjopt  ror  Hesiod : it  rests,  however,  on  the  early  autho- 
~ / i*mdar,  P>  ih.  ii..  and  .tschylus ; and  is  pregnant  with 
QpjKtant  consequences  to  bc‘  omitted,  since  the  alienation 
htemnestra  from  her  husband  is  said  by  those  authors 
■ '“-»ve  f»riginalcil  in  her  horror  of  this  unnatural  action, 
tv  iitire  of  Troy  was  pn>tracted  for  ten  years.  The 
Demorablc  event  of  it  is  tire  auarrcl  between  Aga- 
and  Achilles,  the  subject  of  the  Iliad;  in  which 
2*  fnaer  placed  himself  very  wmpletely  in  tho  wrong. 

ivprcscnts  him  as  brave,  and  expert  in  anns, 
**'^avieh  that  when  a Grecian  warrior  was  selected  by 
’ *ho  should  contend  with  Hei  tor  in  single  conjl>at, 

^ ^ tbe  general  prayer  that  the  lot  might  fall  on  Ajax. 

’ ''Jttet,  or  Aganieinnnn.  Still  it  is  as  the  wminander, 
*ifT  than  as  the  soldier,  that  he  is  presented  to  our 
usually  with  tome  reference  lo  his  wealth  and 
i**cr:  ‘king  of  luen*  is  the  distinguishing  cpitb'tt  con 
'*»Bi  added  to  hin  name,  as  * swift  footed'  is  to  the  name 
d Hesiod  also  (Fragm.  48)  says  that  the 


Olympian  god  has  given  strength  to  the  descendants  of 
..^iacus,  wealth  to  those  of  Atreua.  Ketuming  from  Troy  ho 
was  treacherously  munlerml  by  his  wife;  who,  during  bis 
absence,  had  formed  an  adulterous  attoi'hment  to  .d^gisthus, 
son  of  his  uncle  Tltyestes.  This  catastrophe  ri  the  subject 
of  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  one  of  tho  most  sublime 
compositions  in  the  range  of  the  Grecian  drama.  Orestes,  son 
of  Agamemnon,  then  a child,  was  save<l  by  the  care  of  lus 
tutor,  and  timely  llight.  After  passing  wven  years  in 
exile,  ho  returned  in  sei'ret,  avenged  his  father's  death 
by  the  slaughter  of  his  mother  and  of  Algisthus,  and  re- 
covered hb  paternal  kingdom,  which  he  ruled  with  honour. 

These  legends  of  the  house  of  Agamemnon  firmed  a fa- 
vourite subject  with  the  Gret'k  tragedians.  Thrct*  of  the 
seven  remaining  pUvs  of  Aischvlus  are  founded  on  it,  (he 
.Agamemnon,  the  C'AopAorei,  wWh  has  for  its  subject  tho 
revenge  of  Orestes,  and  th«  Emmemdeit,  which  relates  the 
remorse  ami  ina^nese  of  Orestes,  and  his  trial  and  acquittal 
Irefnre  tire  Athenian  court  of  Arciopsigus.  The  Bloctra  of 
Sophocles  has  the  same  subject  as  the  Chophorei.  Euri- 
pides has  two  tragedies  on  the  stnr)'  of  Iphi^nia;  and  one 
called  the  Electro,  which  has  the  some  subject  os  the  Cho- 
phorci  and  Rlectra  of  Sophocles,  but  is  much  inferior 
to  both  of  them.  The  Orestes  of  the  same  author  relates 
the  history  of  Orestes  subsequHit  to  the  dcatli  of  Clytem- 
nestni. 

A'G.AMA,  in  xoology,  a genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to 
the  nnler  of  saurians,  and  family  iguanians,  as  estublished 
by  Hnron  Tuvicr  in  the  ..^nrmu/.  The  division  to 

which  this  getuis  appertains  is  one  of  the  fimr  natural  oiders 
into  which  M.  Brogniart  distributed  the  whole  class  of  rep- 
tiles or  amphibia  of  Linmeus,  and  in  which  he  has  been  fol- 
lowed hy  the  ntost  judicious  subsequent  zoologists.  The 
earlier  division  hy  which  Linnvus  nro^ioscd  to  arrange  tho 
ampluhia  in  two  orders,  reptiles  and  serpents,  or  those  with 
and  those  without  feel,  though  plausible  in  appearance,  and, 
to  a ct>rtain  extent,  readily  applicable  to  practical  purposes, 
is,  in  reality,  hot  little  confiirmahle  to  the  physical  nature 
and  zoolugiesfl  contonnatum  of  these  anitnais ; Irecmuse  its 
princijde*  do  not  n>mprcheml  all  the  characters  which  direct 
and  iiitlucnce  their  habits  and  economy.  .M.  Brogniart,  in 
joining  to  tire  Linmean  iirinriple  of  division  taken  from  tho 
organs  of  Womotion,  the  additional  constdirration  of  the 
comparative  quantities  respiration  iti  this  class,  has  laid 
the  foundation  of  a distribution  more  agreeable  to  the  system 
of  nature,  and,  as  far  ns  it  goes,  jrerhapa,  more  aatisfactorv, 
than  the  primary  divisions  in  any  other  class  of  animals. 
The  four  unlcrs  tlius  established  by  M.  Bn^niarl.  and  now 
generally  admitted  by  naturalists,  are.  Ul.  lire  Chfhnians, 
(or  tortoises  and  turtles.)  which  have  tw*u  auricles  in  the 
heart,  fnir  legs,  and  the  body  defended  by  two  large  plates 
or  bucklers,  the  upper  formed  by  tire  union  and  dilulation  of 
tlie  ribs,  and  the  lower  by  the  sternum  : 2d.  the  l^iunatu, 
(or  lizards)  with  two  auricles  in  the  heart,  four,  or,  in  a few 
instances  onlv.  two  legs,  and  bodies  covcretl  with  scales: 
3d.  the  Ophidtang,  (or  serpents)  with  two  auricles  in  the 
heart,  no  foet,  and  Ixxlies  generally  covered  with  scales: 
and  4lh.  the  Bairnrhians.  (or  fWtgs,  toads,  salamanders,  &c.,) 
which  have  oniv  one  auricle  in  the  heart,  four,  nr  rarely  tw'u 
legs,  and  naked  Ixidies ; and  which,  moreover,  like  the  in- 
sect tribes,  are  subject  to  a metamorphosis,  passing,  with 
age.  from  the  state  of  a fish  which  respires  through  gills,  to 
that  of  a (luadnqicd  breathing  air  by  moans  of  lungs.  The 
example  of  this  last  order  pixwented  by  tho  tadpole  or  young 
ft*og,  and  of  the  transformation  which  it  undergoes  upon  as- 
suming its  perfoet  reptile  form,  are  fkmiliar  to  every  one. 

Having  given  this  general  preliminary  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  classification  established  in  this  class  of  animals,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  comprehend  the 
precise  im|iort  of  the  terms  which  we  are  obliged  to  employ, 
it  is  onlv  necessary  to  observe  farther,  that  Baron  Cuvier  has 
subdivided  the  order,  saurians,  into  six  aatural  families,  dis- 
tinguished fVoro  one  another  hy  peculiar  and  influential  clia- 
racters.  Of  these  tbe  iguxnians  are  the  third  in  order;  tltey 
differ  from  the  other  families  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  the 
tongue,  which  is  thick,  lloshy.  and  attached  to  the  under- 
jaw; consequently,  without  the  jvower  of  being  protruded, 
as  in  the  generality  of  rt'pliles.  The  tongues  of  the  croco- 
diles and  alligators,  indeed,  are  of  the  same  form : but  from 
tliesc  destructive  reptiles  the  iguanians  are  zoologically  dis- 
tinguished by  their  long  ftexiblo  toes  not  united  by  mem- 
branes, and  generally  by  their  dimiBOtivc  size,  round  tails, 
and  small  imbricated  ocaWs.  M.  Cuvitr  ^oin  subdivides 
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tbe  jfiuniljr  ifotnians  into  two  smaller  sections,  or  sub- 
families ; tbe  iguanians,  properly  so  called,  which,  besides  tho 
ordinan*  series  of  maxillary  or  jaw-teeth,  have  likewise  two 
small  additional  rows  on  the  posterior  margin  of  tho  palate ; 
and  the  agmmians, which  want  these  addilionalorpalatic  teeth. 
To  the  latter  sub-family,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  the  type,  be- 
longs the  genus  agama,  the  subject  of  the  present  article, 
and  of  which  we  proceed  to  describe  the  characters,  and  a 
few  of  tbe  principal  species. 

In  the  form  of  their  heads  and  teeth  the  agamas  resemble 
the  common  lizards,  but  ditfer  in  the  imbricated  scales  which 
cover  their  toils.  These  otiiraals  have  the  bu<ly  thick  and 
shorter  in  proportion  than  the  generality  of  the  saurian 
family ; tbe  skm  is  lax  and  capable  of  being  <Ustende<l  or 
puffed  out  with  air  at  the  will  of  the  reptile : the  whole  body, 
as  well  as  the  head,  neck,  and  feet,  is  covered  with  minute 
rhomboidal  or  hexagonal  scales,  often  prolonged  in  the  fonn 
of  little  spines,  and  bristling  when  the  body  ts  inflated  with 
air.  The  head  U short,  broad,  and  flat,  particularly  towards 
the  occiput;  tbe  neck  also  is  short,  and  the  taU  seldom 
longer  than  the  body.  These  proportions  give  the  agamas 
much  of  the  hideous  and  disagreeable  appearance  of  toads, 
and,  indeed,  Seba  and  other  (dder  autoors  occasionally 
confounded  them  with  these  reptiles.  In  roanv  parts  of 
South  America  they  are  called  chameleons,  from  tbeir  power 
of  dilating  the  skin  with  air,  and  thus,  to  a certain  extent, 
imitating  these  animals  in  the  various  hues  which  they  arc 
capable  of  assuming.  In  other  respects  tho  various  species 
of  agamas  differ  so  considerably  from  one  another,  os  to 
have  induced  Baron  Cuvier  to  arrange  them  in  separate 
subgcnera,  distinguished  by  the  form  of  their  scales  and 
tbe  presence  or  absence  of  pores  in  the  Uiighs.  Spix, 
and  some  other  writers,  are  inclined  to  regard  these  distinc- 
tions BA  real  generic  characters,  but  they  are  obviously  of 
too  little  importanoe,  and  exercise  an  influence  too  confined 
over  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  animals,  to  warrant  us 
in  adopting  the  ideas  of  these  zoologists.  We  shall  there- 
fore follow  the  more  judicious  sentiments  of  M.  Cuvier,  in 
regarding  these  subdivisions  as  of  no  intrinsic  value  in 
themselves,  but  merely  useful,  as  a practical  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  species.  It  will  be  sufllcicnt  at  present  to 
indicate  these  different  subgenera,  and  to  refer  to  the  works 
of  the  above-mentioned  naturalists  fbr  a more  particular  ac- 
count of  their  several  and  respective  characters.  Generally 
speaking,  the  agamas  have  no  thigh  pores ; some,  however, 
are  provided,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  saurian  reptiles, 
with  a row  of  these  pores  along  tho  inner  surface  of  each 
thigh  : some  species  have  the  toes  so  siMrt  and  rigid  as  to 
compel  them  to  live  entirely  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
whore  they  reside  among  rocks  and  heaps  of  stoned  and 
conceal  themselves  in  the  crevices ; others  again,  which  have 
long  and  flexible  toes,  ascend  trees  with  great  facility,  and 
sport  among  their  branches  with  the  utmost  security.  All 
are  of  a diminutive  size,  and,  like  most  other  reptiles,  feed 
upon  insects  and  other  small  animals : one  or  two  species, 
nevertheless,  are  reported  to  be  herbivorous.  Their  geogra- 
hical  distribution  is  very  extensive,  and  embraces  all  the 
ot  and  temperate  parts  of  the  known  world : Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  and  South  America  have  each  their  appropriate 
species,  which  often  differ  from  one  another  so  slightly,  that 
much  confusion  still  prevails  among  their  characters  and 
synonyma.  The  most  remarkable  species  arc,  of  those 
without  pores  on  tho  interior  face  of  the  thighs, — 

The  muricated  agama  (Ag.  Murieaia,  Cur.),  first  de- 
scribed bv  the  celebrated  John  Hunter  in  the  zoological 
part  of  White's  Voyage  to  Netc  South  fValeB.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  common  lizards  of  that  colony  ; measures  upwards 
of  a foot  in  length,  comprehending  the  tail,  which  U twice 
as  long  as  the  body,  and,  from  tho  great  length  and  perfect 
division  of  its  toes,  readily  ascends  trees,  ana  lives  entirely 
in  the  woods,  where  it  hunts  about  for  insects  and  caterpillars. 
Its  general  colour  is  a brownish  grey,  marked  with  dusky 
bars,  which  run  in  a longitudinal  direction  on  the  body,  but 
transversely  on  the  logs  and  tail.  The  scales  which  cover  the 
upper  and  outer  parts  of  the  trunk  and  extromitios  are  rhom- 
boidal. and  carinated,  or  elevated  into  sharp-pointed  ridges, 
forming  parallel  lines  or  rows  of  spines  upon  the  back  and 
s'!des.  from  the  shoulders  to  the  verv'  mint  of  the  tail.  The 
head  is  covered  with  similar  scales,  all  directed  backwards  and 
prolonged  upon  the  occiput  into  a crest  of  weak  spines.  The 
toes  of  all  the  feet  are  well  separated,  and  furnished  under- 
neath with  small  pointed  scales ; the  two  middle  toes  of  the 
hind  feet  are  nearly  twice  the  length  of  tltc  others. 


{AffUBS  nnnrnti.] 

The  Agama  Barfjata  of  Cuvier  is  another  Rpeocs  from  the 
same  locality.  It  is  rather  larger  than  tho  muricated  agama. 
but  preserves  the  same  relative  dimensions,  and  lives  in  the 
forests  in  the  same  manner.  A range  of  large  spinous 
scales  passes  in  transverse  bands  over  its  back  and  tail,  ami 
the  throat  is  covered  with  lnng-pointe<l  scales,  forming  a 
sort  of  beard,  though  neither  so  strong  nor  so  conspicuous  as 
in  the  guanas.  .Similar  scales  cover  the  sides  and  form  two 
oblique  crests  behind  the  ears ; tho  belly  is  spottcrl  with 
yellow,  and  the  throat  is  capable  of  being  distended  at  the 
will  of  the  animal.  This  species  is  Hkewise  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  While's  Voyage,  p.  255.  but  wa.s  considered  by 
Mr.  Hunter  as  a mere  variety  of  the  former. 

Other  species  of  this  division,  having  pores  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  thighs,  arc  the  Leio/epis  <A.  Guttata)  of 
M.  Cuvier,  of  Cochin  China,  w ith  white  rays  and  spots  on  a 
bright  blue  ground ; the  TmpfdnteviB  k\.  Undulitta).  of  a 
uniform  dark  blue  colour  with  a white  cross  on  the  tliroat, 
and  which,  as  well  as  the  kindred  species.  A.  Nign^Vo/lari* 
and  A.  Cycluru*,  described  by  8pix,  inhabits  various  parts  of 


South  America ; the  Brachylophe*  (A.  Vittata),  which  seems 
to  form  the  connecting  link  between  this  genus  and  the 
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from  which  luttcr  it  U distinguinlitnl  only  bv  the 
abseuce  of  teetli  in  the  palate  ; it  is  found  in  India,  and  has 
tij/bt  blue  bands  upon  a dark  blue  ground  : and,  lastly,  the 
vA.  Cocinrinus),  from  the  Malayan  peninsuhi, 
remarkahlo  for  iU  largo  size,  uniform  blue  colour,  but  more 
particularly  from  being  one  of  the  very  few  species  of  saurian 
reptiles  w hicl)  feed  upon  vegetable  su^tonces;  Baron  Cuvier 
assures  us  that  it  lives  entirely  upon  fVuits  and  nuts.  Of  the 
agomas  without  pores  in  the  thighs,  the  principal  species 
are,  the  Spinotiit  Agatna  (A.  Aculeatu)  of  a yellowish  grey 
'-olour  with  numerous  transverse  brown  bands.  All  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  cov’ered  with  elevated  scales, 
running  small  pointed  pyramids  of  feur  sides ; the  body  is 
bbort  and  thick,  the  tail  likewise  short,  the  head  broad  and 
'*at.  and  the  belly  protuberant  Excepting  in  the  length  of 
rite  tail  and  the  body  being  covered  with  scales,  the  whole 
animal  has  mucli  of  the  form  and  appearance  of  a frog  or 
load ; it  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Gom  Hope,  and  is  of 
larger  size  than  the  generality  of  the  other  sihtich. 

The  Tt^ifosin  (A.  Orbicularis),  of  Mexico,  is  very 
similar  to  the  species  last  described  in  its  form  and  pro- 
portions, but  is  still  shorter  and  thicker.  The  extraordinary 
figure  of  tliis  reptile,  approaching  almost  to  the  form  of  a 
perfect  sphere,  its  broad  Itat  heod,  its  skin  covered  with 
»tnall  tuwrcles  or  warts  interspersed  among  the  scales,  and 
the  faculty  which  it  possesses  of  distending  its  body  with  air, 
and  to  a certain  degree  assuming  difforent  shades  of  colour, 
liave  eans^  it  to  be  sometimes  compared  to  e toad,  snd 
Munetimes  to  a chameleon ; but  the  truth  is,  that  it  has  no 
actual  relation  or  affinity  to  either  of  these  animals,  but  is 
ladetUed  solely  to  iu  naturally  disgusting  asi)cct,  fur  the 
calumnies  which  the  early  S]»nish  writers  have  heaped 
upon  it.  The  scales  of  tms  species  arc  small,  pointed  and 
rough  on  the  upper  parts,  smooth  and  Hut  beneath : on 
various  parts  of  the  back  they  are  elevated  into  insulated 
spines,  ranged  in  six  or  eight  longitudinal  rows,  hut  without 
much  reguiaritv  : the  ground  ctdmir  is  dark  grey  above, 
with  irregular  brown  blotche^,  and  beneath  yellowish  nil. 
sp^kled  with  bmall  black  e|K)ts.  The  legs  are  short  and 
thick  and  the  toes  of  equal  length,  both  before  and  behind. 
The  tapayaxin  inhabits  the  muuiUainous  and  nicky  parts  of 
South  America,  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  Patagonia  : 
according  to  Ray,  it  is  capable  of  domestication,  and  even 
recognises  and  shows  a kind  of  attachment  to  those  who 
feed  it. 

Other  subgenera  and  species  belonging  to  this  division  of' 
the  agamas  are  Tropelwt  (A.  Algyplicus),  remarkable  for  its 
change  of  colour,  even  more  sudden  than  that  of  the  true 
chameleon ; the  A.  Calotes,  of  a bright  blue  colour  with 
transverse  while  marks  on  the  sides.^  from  the  Mollucca 
Inlands  ; the  Lophyres  (A.  Cigantoa,  Kuhl),  with  a crest  of 
long  elevated  spines  on  the  neck ; and  the  Lynocrpfuiln/i 
I A.  Scutata),  which  has  a similar  elevated  crest  along  the 
back,  and  the  tail  keel-shaped.  This  latter  species,  in  many 
respects  a most  singular  reptile,  iiihabit.s  Bengal,  and  lives 
upon  fruits. 

In  the  short  account  which  wc  have  here  given  of  this 
extensive  genus,  wc  have  confined  our  remarks  principally 
to  the  general  characters  and  most  remarkable  habits  of 
t\une  animals,  as  far  as  the  latter  have  been  observed  ; but 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  possess  fewer  authentic  obser- 
vations upon  tlu!  manners  and  economy  of  reptiles,  than  of 
almost  any  other  class  of  animals.  Of  the  many  thousand 
different  species  of  reptiles  enumerated  in  the  most  complete 
ratalogueH  of  zoologists,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  w*e 
do  not  know  the  habits  of  os  many  dozens;  yet  this  defect 
of  information  is  to  be  attributed  only  to  tlie  inattention  or 
ignorance  of  travellers,  for  these  animals  afford  at  least  (he 
same  facilities  for  (foservwtion  and  experiment  as  mammals 
and  birds,  and  much  greater  than  fishes  or  insects.  For 
ample  details  concerning  the  specific  differences  of  the 
agamas,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  Cuvier,  Dandin 
and  Merrein. 

A'GAM.iR,  in  botany,  is  a name  given  by  some  authors 
to  the  large  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  called 
Flnwerless,  and  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  older 
lerra,  Cryptogamic  plants.  Tlie  word,  which  means  sex- 
lesa,  has  been  propo^  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  whole 
of  the  flowerless  class  is  absolutely  destitute  of  stamens 
and  pistilla.  Although  few  persons  can  now  be  found 
who  entertain  any  doubU  as  to  such  a fart,  yet  the  invention 
a new  tenn  in  consequence,  has  been  generally  con- 
sidered superfluous.  It  may  be  perfectly  true,  that  ferns. 


and  mosses,  ami  lirhens,  and  confervic,  and  (hngi,  arc  wholly 
desritute  of  sexual  organs,  and  yet  the  term  agamo)  may 
be  unnecessary  : for  this  reason  it  is  seldom  employed. 

A'OAMI  (Trophta  crfpitntut,  l^atlmm).  an  interesting 
bird,  snmetimrs  also  termed  the  gold-breasted  trumpeter, 
classed  bv  Pallas  among  cranes,  hv  Brisaon  among  phea- 
sants. and  making  t)»e  first  genus  in  Temmtnok's  AUcinrideM. 
It  is  the  size  of  a pheasant  or  large  fowl,  being  twenty-two 
inches  in  length,  but  appears  larger  from  having  a lung 
neck,  and  from  standing  high  on  its  legs.  It  bears  some 
slight  rcV-rmblanre  to  the  pheasant  in  the  glossv  irMlesecnl 
gix'en  on  the  breast,  ami  in  a space  nmnd  the  eyes 
naked  of  feathers : but  has  a very  short  tail.  r«>n!'isting  of 
twelve  black  feathers,  over  which  the  long,  loose,  silky  sca- 

[mlary  rump  plumes  hang  droopingly.  Its  long  greenish 
cgs  n.ssimilate  it  to  wading  birds  (Gru//a/«ircv).  hut  it  is  said 
nut  to  have  the  habits  of  these,  never  visiting  fens  and  the 
margins  of  water,  and  living  wholly  in  upland  foresU  and 
arid  mountains.  It  inhabits  the  forests  of  m>pical  America, 
and’  never  visits  the  clearwl  grmmds  or  the  settlements. 
According  to  M.  Mnnouenur.  it  is  very  gregarious,  being 
found  in  numerous  flocks,  which  walk  and  run.  hut  rarely 
fly.  arul,  when  they  do,  seldom  rise  more  than  a few  feel 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Even  when  pursued  they 
trust  most  to  their  speed  in  running. 


Several  naturalists  have  given  accounts  of  the  .-\gami  in 
a domestic  state.  Its  docility  and  attachment  to  innii  an* 
remarkable.  *T1\e  Agami,’  says  Monoucour,  ‘is  not  only 
tamed  easily,  but  Incomes  attnrhcfl  to  its  bvnelactor  witit 
all  the  fondness  and  fidelity  of  tlie  dog : and  of  this  dispimitinii 
it  shows  the  must  unequivocal  proofs.  When  bretl  uu  iu  the 
house,  it  loads  its  master  with  caresses,  and  follows  nis  mo- 
tions; and  if  it  concci\*es  a dislike  to  persons  on  ac(*uunt  of 
their  forbidding  figure,  tlieir  offensive  smell,  or  of  injuries 
received,  it  will  pursue  them  sometimes  to  a considerable 
distance,  biting  their  legs,  and  ti'stifting  every  mark  of  dis- 
pleasure. It  obeys  tlie  voice  of  its  master,  and  even  an- 
swers to  the  call  of  all  those  to  whom  it  licars  no  grudge. 
It  is  fond  of  car«>S!(cs.  ond  oflers  its  head  and  neck  to  b«* 
strokdl:  and,  if  once  accustomed  to  these  familiarities,  it 
becomes  tmublcsome,  and  will  nut  be  satisfied  without  con- 
tinual fondling.  It  makes  its  appearance  ns  often  as  its 
master  sits  down  to  table,  on<l  begins  w ith  driving  out  the 
dogs  and  cats,  and  taking  possession  of  the  room;  for  it  is 
so  obstinate  and  bold,  that  it  never  y ields,  and  ufleii,  after  a 
tough  battle,  can  put  a middit  -si/ed  dog  to  flight.  It  avoids 
the  bites  of  its  antagonist,  by  rising  in  the  air.  and  retaliates 
with  violent  blows  with  its  bill  and  nails,  aimed  cbiclly  at 
the  eyes:  and  after  it  gains  the  superiority,  it  pur-ms  the 
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victory  with  the  utmost  rancour,  and,  if  not  parted,  will 
destroy  the  fugitive.  By  ite  intercourse  with  man.  iU  iO' 
8tinct  became  mouliled  like  that  of  tho  doe ; and  we  are 
assured  that  it  can  be  trained  to  tend  a nock  of  sheep. 
It  even  shows  a degree  of  jealousy  of  its  rivals  for.  when 
at  table,  it  bites  fiercely  the  naked  legs  of  the  negroes,  and 
other  domestics,  who  come  near  iU  master.’ 

The  peculiar  noise  which  these  birds  make,  without  open- 
ing the  bill,  is  one  of  their  must  remarkable  characteristics. 

noise  is  no  doubt  produce*!  by  a peculiar  confonnation 
of  the  organ  of  sound.  According  to  Pallas,  the  larynx, 
which  is  on  the  outside  of  the  breast,  is  about  os  thick  as 
a swan's  auill  and  almost  bony,  becomes  much  more  .slender, 
loose,  and  cartilaginous  when  it  enters  within  the  brca&t. 
where  two  semicvlindrical  canals  of  a membranous  texture, 
and  capable  of  l^ng  extended,  proceed  from  iL  The  air- 
bag on  Uiu  right  side  descends  to  the  pelvis,  and  within 
the  breast  it  is  divided  into  three  or  four  cells  by  transverse 
membranes.  The  air-bag  on  tlie  left  side  is  narrower. 
VosmoHr  tolls  us  that  Uic  sound  is  sometimes  precedi^  by 
a wild  cry,  interrupted  by  a call  somewhat  like  ‘ scherck, 
scherck,’  and  then  follows  the  diaracteristic  noise  somewhat 
resembling  the  couing  of  pigeons.  It  utters,  in  this  way, 
five.  six.  or  seven  times,  with  precipitation,  a iiuUow  noise 
nearly  resembling  the  syllables  ‘ too,  too,  too,  too,  too,  too,' 
resting  u|>on  the  last  a very  long  time,  and  sinking  the 
sound  gradually  till  it  terminates.  During  this,  tlie  breast 
is  seen  to  heave,  us  in  birds,  while  singing,  though  tho  bill 
remains  shut.  It  is,  no  doubt,  produced  by  the  air  pressed 
up  from  the  lower  uir-bags  on  the  right  and  left  above  de- 
scribed, which  meeting  with  the  transverse  membnine.s  in 
its  passage,  causes  them  to  vibrate  and  sound,  and  this  is 
communicated  to  the  surrounding  mu.M‘Ies,  and  by  these  to 
the  external  air ; so  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a sort  of  ventrilo- 
quism, and  requires  not  the  bill  to  bo  oi>ened  in  order  to  be 
hcanl. 

The  Agami,  like  the  rest  of  tlie  alcrtorides,  builds  no  nest, 
but  scratches  a shallow  place  at  the  root  of  a tri'o  where  it 
deposits  its  eggs,  fVom  ten  to  sixteen  in  number,  and  of  a 
light  green  colour.  They  are  somewhat  larger  than  a hen's 
egg.  and  of  a rounder  form.  Tlie  down  remains  a long  time 
on  the  young,  and  grows  into  long  silky  plumes  ver)'  close, 
like  fur,  and  it  is  not  till  they  arc  one-fourth  the  sixe  of  the 
adult  birds,  that  the  true  feathers  ap}>ear. 

Dr.  Latham  tell  us,  that  * one  of  these  Agsmis,  a young 
bird,  found  its  war  intu  a farm-yard  in  Surrey,  and  aww 
ciated  with  tlie  poultry.  It  was  perfectly  tame,  and,  on  one 
occasion,  accomjianicd  the  hounds  for  three  miles,  and  kept 
up  with  them.  It  was  bust  in  the  passe?^ion  of  Lord  Stanley, 
but  died  on  its  %vtiy  into  Lancashire.’ 

A'GAPAJ,  the  plural  of  the  Greek  {a^ape.) 

which  signifies  love,  or  charity.  In  the  hUtory  of  the 
Christian  church,  the  agap&o  were  thoso  meetings  of  the 
early  believers,  where  they  sat  and  ate,  at  a common 
table,  of  food  which  had  been  provided  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  memhor.s  of  the  society,  the  enter- 
tainment being  concluded  with  the  hilly  kiss.  These  meet-  | 
ings,  which  were  usually  held  in  the  same  house  or 
apartment  in  which  (hey  assembled  for  divine  worship,  arc 
at  least  mentioned  once  in  \X\o  Sew  Testament,  namelv,  in 
the  I2th  v^rsc  of  the  epistle  of  Jude,  where  it  is  said  of  cer- 
tain unworthy  bretlircn,  ‘ these  arc  spots  in  your  feasts  of 
cliarity :'  the  Greek  word  here  is  agfme.  It  is  probable 
also  that  St.  Paul  alludes  to  the  same  tning  in  1 for.  xi.  20, 
where  bis  language  would  seem  to  imply  that  tlie  ugupa; 
had  been  originally  instituted  chielly  for  tin*  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  whe- 
ther they  anise  in  this  way,  or  from  those  feelings  of  brother- 
hood and  that  charity  towards  their  poorer  brethren  which 
were  so  strongly  inculcated  upon  the  first  follow  ers  of  Chris- 
tianity, both  by  tlie  religion  they  professed  and  the  circurn- 
stamHJs  amidst  which  they  were  place*!,  it  is  certain  that  even 
in  the  days  of  tho  apistles  iliese  meetings  Imd  been  ocea.sion- 
ally  penrerted  from  tlie  purpose  of  their  institution.  St.  Paul, 
in  the  passage  to  which  we  have  just  refern*«l,  charges  the 
Corinthians  that,  when  they  c.ime  together  into  one  place. 

• in  eating  every  one  taketh  befire  other  liis  own  supjKT ; and 
one  is  hungry  and  another  is  dninker..’  And  he  omtinues, 

* What?  have  ye  not  houses  to  cat  and  to  drink  in?'  «»n- 
eluding,  after  an  explanation  of  the  sidemn  and  spiritual 
manner  in  which  the  holy  supf»er  ought  to  pjrtaken  of, 
with  the  general  direction,  ‘ \Vhcn*forc,  my  hreuireii,  when 
ye  conic  together  to  eat,  tarry  one  for  anotfuT.  And  if  any 


man  hunger,  let  him  cat  at  home.’  These  lov^feaats  also 

fave  great  occasion  of  scandal  to  the  enemies  of  the  faith. 

'he  reader  may  find  an  account  of  the  accusations  of  which 
they  were  made  the  groundwork  by  some  of  the  p^an  writers 
in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Gibbon's  History.  They  seem, 
however,  to  have  continued  to  be  generally  celebrated  for 
several  centuries.  Ecclesiastical  writers  mention  three  kinds 
of  them,— first,  (hose  which  took  place  at  maniages,  called 
the  nuptial  or  connubial  agapo?,  to  which  the  bishop  or  pastor 
was  usually  invited : second,  the  annlversar)',  or,  as  they 
wore  called,  natal  agapa;,  winch  were  held  in  the  churches 
on  the  festivals  of  the  martyrs:  and.  third,  tho  funeral 
agapm,  at  the  interments  of  members  of  the  congregation. 
The  celebration  of  the  love  fcasts  in  the  churches  was  at 
length  expressly  forbidden  by  the  ‘25th  canon  of  the  council 
of  Laodicea,  in  A.n.  3(1-4 : idthough  the  cna*'tment  would 
seem  for  a considerable  time  not  to  have  l»crn  quite  cffecUial. 
since  we  find  it  rejieatedlv  renewed  by  subse<j^ucnt  councils. 
Nor  does  tho  practice  under  improviHl  regulations  apptar  to 
have  been  discontinued  in  all  circumstances  by  the  heads  of 
the  church.  In  tlie  sixth  century,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Bede,  Pope  Gregory,  in  his  instructions  to  Austin  when  he 
sent  him  to  Britain  to  convert  the  Saxons,  advised  him  to 
allow  the  now  converts  to  feast  together  on  saints’  days,  anil 
the  aimiversaries  of  the  dwiication  of  the  churches,  not  in 
the  churches  ihciusclvcs,  but  in  sheds  fa.sliiuned  with  green 
Ulughs  close  by  them,  to  the  glory,  he  says,  of  OikI,  as  they 
had  formerly  done  to  the  honour  of  tho  devil.  A great  deal 
of  ingenious  speculutioii  hits  l>een  expended  in  the  ntleinpt 
to  discover  traces  of  the  Cliristian  agapie,  both  among  tlu: 
Jews  and  pagans  befon?  the  institution  of  our  religion, 
and  in  the  latter  times  of  the  church.  But  the  only  thing 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  primitive  love-feast  is  the  pruc- 
tiire  whii-h  has  been  introduced  umlcr  the  same  name  by 
certain  modem  sects,  es]>eciaUy  the  Moravians  and  the 
Suiidctuanians. 

AGAPHITR.  [Sec  TuRguoisK.] 

AGARI  CIA,  (Lamouroux.)  Tlie  mushroom  madrepore, 
a genus  of  coral  madrejiorcs,  so  called  from  its  rpRcmblance 
in  form  to  mushrooms  (Agarici).  ITie  animal  inhabitants 
of  agarifia  are  unknown,  with  tho  exception  of  a single 
species  observed  bv  M.  Lesueur  on  tho  shore  of  .St.  Thomas 
in  the  Antilles.  l.amarck  enumarates  five,  and  Parkirwui 
seven  species. 

AGA'RICUS  is  the  generic  name  by  which  all  the 
Kjiecies  of  mushrooms  properly  so  calletl  arc  collectively 
known.  It  coniprehcnd.s  such  plants  of  the  ftmgus  tribe, 
as  have  a cap  (or  pilcus)  of  a lloshy  nature,  supported  upon 
a distinct  stalk,  and  a number  of  {larallel  unoipial  vertical 
plates  or  gills  arising  out  of  the  cap,  and  inclosing  the  par- 
ticles by  which  the  species  are  repnxiuced:  particles  whjeh 
the  vulgar  call  seeds,  and  the  learned  sporulcs.  T'his  genu* 
consists,  according  to  the  latest  writers,  of  not  fewer  tlian  u 
thousand  species,  inhabiting  meadows,  and  heaths,  and 
rocks,  and  masses  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  in  all 
Europe,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  temp<*rate  retfinivs 
of  the  earth.  Among  them,  a large  proportion  arc 
ous,  a few  are  wliole-ome.  but  by  far  the  greater  an*  alto- 
gether unknown  in  regard  to  their  action  up>n  the  human 
constitution.  The  species  are  often  extremely  similar  ; 
there  is  no  means  of  distinguishing  Iwtanirally  the  tribon 
that  are  poisonous  from  sucli  as  are  wholesome,  but  in 
every  case  practice  is  requisite  to  determine  that  pcint  inde- 
pendently of  general  structure.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  use  of  wild  mushrooms  is  so  dangerous,  and  that  u 
French  botanist,  of  no  litth?  celebrity,  would  nevcrsiiffer  any- 
ti)  be  brought  to  his  (able  that  had  not  been  raised  by  urt  in  n 
garden.  Indeed  there  is  this  most  remarkable  fact  con- 
necteil  with  their  qualities ; a fact  which  seems  to  show 
that  their  properties  depend  u{>on  climate  and  sitiiatiun,  ami 
accidental  circumstances,  rather  than  upon  any  sjwcific  jirou  - 
liorilies  ; those  kinds  which  are  wholesome  in  one  country  are 
not  so  in  another ; thus,  in  Great  Britain,  the  common  mush- 
room (Agnricue  eamfmtri*,  /ig.  i.J,  the  fairy  ring  agario 
{A.  jfratrnsig.  Jig.  t.J,  ami  tho  A.  (inrgii,  arc  the  oulv 
sorts  that  it  is  quite  safe  to  eat : while  tho  Hy  agario 
(A.  mu^ariuis,  /g.  ,1.^  and  A.  viroswr  fjfe-  4 ) are  ex- 
tremely poisonous.  But  in  other  countries  of  Euroi«  it  is 
difl'erent.  lu  Franco,  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  Kussi&, 
a usual  aliment  is  afTonleil  by  a great  variety  of  spov^ies 
which,  although  veiy  common  in  this  cmmtrv.  it  vroiibi  her 
extremely  dangepm.s  to  eat : and,  on  the  other  hand,  even  th« 
dangerous  A.  muscarius  U n species  of  foo<l  in  Kainl.schatka, 
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We  propose  to  point  out  in  this  article  whet  the  distinc- 
tions are,  by  which  it  has  boon  supposed  that  the  eatable 
and  poisonous  species  may  l>e  recognized,  because  the  rcailcr 
of  such  a work  as  this  would  be  more  tikely  to  be  misled 
by  imperfect  descriptions  tlion  benefited  by  speculative 
dtslinciions.  Wo  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a few 
easy,  plain,  and  intelligible  observations,  which  it  is  to  bo 
bo^l  cannot  possibly  lead  to  error. 

Of  the  thousand  species  thus  much  is  certain,  that  all 
having  the  following  characters  arc  poisonous: — 

1.  Such  as  have  a cap  very  thin  in  proportion  to  tho 
sills. 

Such  as  have  the  stalk  growing  from  one  side  of  the 

cap. 

3.  Tlu'sc  in  which  the  gilts  are  all  of  equal  length. 

i.  Such  as  have  a milky  iuicc. 

5.  Such  as  deliquesce ; that  is,  nm  speedily  into  a dark 
walcrv  liquid. 

6.  And  lastly,  every  one  that  has  the  collar  that  sur- 
muiuts  the  stalk  filamentous,  or  resembling  a spider’s  web. 

TTie  following  are  the  eatable  kinds  that  can  be  safely 
noployed  in  Great  Britain : — 

A.campentriK^  the  common  mushroom,  (fig.  1,)  the  species 
that  is  so  commonly  raised  artificially  for  fo^.  This  is 
readily  known  in  any  state  by  its  fragrant  odour,  by  which 
alone  it  may  be  always  recognised,  and  the  absence  of  which 
u extremely  suspicious.  When  in  a very  young  state,  it 
resembles  little  snow-white  balls,  which  arc  called  huttoM; 
aflcrwanls  it  acquires  a stalk,  separates  its  cap,  and  becomes 
shortly  ctmical,  with  liver-coloured  gills,  nnd  a white  thick 
fle-fh}  cap,  marked  with  a few  particles  of  grey.  At  a more 
advanced  age  the  cap  is  concave,  the  colourjcw'y,  and  the  gills 
Hack : in  this  state  it  is  called  a Jlap.  For  the  method  of 
rultivating  it,  and  for  its  physiological  characters,  sccMush- 
Kooie. 

A.  Georpi  is  like  the  latter,  but  its  gills  ore  always  very 
pale,  and  its  flavour  inferior.  It  is  said  occasionally  to  weigh 
as  much  as  fourteen  pounds. 

A.  nraiewtut,  or  oreadfg,  the  fairy-ring  mushroom,  is  so 
veil  Known  bv  its  popular  designation  as  to  require  no 
description.  Well  may  it  have  gained  that  name : fbr,  in 
former  times,  there  would,  doubtless,  be  pvat  difficulty  in 
imagining  how  such  productions  could  spring  up  in  a few 
hours  in  the  n^gular  rings  they  appear  m,  without  the  aid 
of  some  sup(>matural  agency.  The  use  to  which  this  species 

usually  applied  is  that  of  being  powdered  and  mixed  with 
nrh  sauces,  after  having  been  previously  strung  upon  a line, 
and  dried  in  the  shade. 


[PoUonaiii  AKwiei] 

TTiere  are  many  other  harmless  .species,  but  for  further 
details  we  must  refer  to  Dr.  (ircville’s  Memoir  ‘On  the 
Esculent  Fungi  of  Great  Britain'  (Trans.  Went.  Soe., 
Tol.  IT.),  and  also  to  a work  by  Dr.  Badham,  bearing  a 


umilar  title,  nnd  more  recently  published ; at  the  same  time 
we  would  suggest  attention  to  the  fidllowi^ig  case : — 

A lieutenant  in  the  French  army  ate  t>ume  mushrooms 
supposed  to  be  of  a wholesome  kind,  at  ten  in  ilie  morning. 
At  seven  in  the  evening  he  was  attacked  witli  severe  colic ; at 
ten  his  wife  began  to  experience  the  same  sensations,  at- 
tended with  nausea.  In  the  course  of  the  night  they  were 
both  attacked  with  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  accom- 
panied by  intense  thirst.  This  was  sureeeiletl  by  severe 
cramps,  and  the  pulse  became  hard,  weak,  rapid,  and 
irregular.  At  ten  the  next  morning  the  husband  oied,  and 
the  wife  at  six  in  the  evening.  But  the  person  from  wliora 
the  agarics  had  been  pn>curcd,nsw-eU  as  oil  his  family,  had 
eaten  abundantly  of  tnem  without  ineonveDicnec.  U}>on  a 
careful  inquiry,  it  oppeareil  that  the  latter  had  well  salU'd, 
then  boiled  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  pressed  the 
agarics  before  eating  llieni,— precautions  which  tire  unfor- 
tunate lieutenant  had  neglected. 

AGA'SIAS,  a Greek  sculptor  ofEphcsu.s  wlioso  age  is 
not  accurately  known.  Tlie  statue  now  at  Rome  called  the 
Borghese  Fighter,  which  is  a fine  specimen  of  skill  in  re- 
presenting a figure  in  action,  end  also  shows  a careful  study 
of  external  anatomy,  is  the  work  of  this  Agasias.  On  the 
support  behind  the  figure  is  the  following  inscription  in 
Greek. — Agasias  the  son  of  Dositheus  qf  Ep^sus  made  it. 

A'GATE,  an  ornamental  stone  used  in  jewellery,  and  for 
some  pmposcs  in  the  arts:  it  is  sometimes  called  Scotch 
])ebble.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  axarift  (achates), 
a stone  descrilied  by  Theophrastus,  and  which,  he  says,  came 
from  the  river  Achates,  in  Sicily ; now  tlie  Drillo.  in  tho 
Val  di  Noto.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  modifications  of 
form  under  which  silica  presenta  itself,  almost  in  a state  of 
purity,  constituting  in  the  agate  98  per  rent,  of  the  mineral. 
The  siliceous  particles  are  not  so  arraiigeil  as  to  produce  the 
transparency  of  rock  crystal,  but  a translucent.  Mimotimes 
almost  opaque  substance,  with  a re!‘iiiou8  or  waxy  fracture ; 
and  a variety  of  shades  of  colour  arc  produced  by  a minute 
quantity  of  iron.  The  same  stone  sometimes  contains  parts 
of  different  dcCTces  of  translucency,  and  of  various  shades  of 
colour;  and  tne  endless  combinations  of  these  produce  the 
beauti^l  and  singular  internal  forms,  fbr  which,  together 
with  the  high  polish  they  are  capable  of  roi'eiving,  agates 
are  nruo<l  as  omamental  sloncs.  Although  occasionally 
founa  in  other  rocks,  they  are  most  usually  met  with  in  that 
variety  of  the  trap  rocks  called  Amygdaloid  or  Mandolstein, 
forming  detached  rounded  iHxlules.  hot  cemented  to  the  base 
or  mass  of  the  rock,  but  easily  separable  from  it,  and  having 
generally  a thin  layer  of  green  earth  interpos^,  and  a rough 
irregular  exterior,  as  if  moulded  on  the  asperities  of  the  skw 
of  a pre-existing  eavitr.  The  silicoous  porticlee  have  often, 
but  far  from  eonstantly,  arranged  themsidvea  in  thin  layers 
parallel  to  the  external  surfarc  of  the  nodule : sometimes 
tho  nodule  is  not  solid,  but  a hollow  space  is  left  in  it,  studded 
with  crj'Htals  of  quarts : and  not  unfroquently  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  other  minerals,  totally  di^nrt  in  com- 
position from  that  of  the  agate,  are  superimposefl  on  those 
quartz  crystals. 

Tho  thoorv  of  the  formation  of  agates  is  a problem  of 
great  difficulty,  and  we  must  be  much  further  advanced 
than  we  are,  in  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  processes  of 
nature  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  before  we  can  expect  to  throw 
any  light  on  this  very  obscure  subject.  The  great  supply 
of  agates  is  from  a class  of  rocks  to  which  alt  geologists  now 
assign  an  igneous  origin,  analogous  to  that  of  lava  in  ex- 
isting volcanos.  The  theory  divides  itself  into  two  parts  : 
first,  the  formation  of  the  rarities  in  which  the  agates  iiru 
found;  and,  secondly,  tho  filling  of  these  cavities.  With 
regard  tn  the  first,  wo  have  many  analogies  from  modem 
lavas,  and  from  proressos  of  art,  to  guide  us  to  a pretty  ki- 
tiafactory  comduHion.  Gases  aru  evolved  in  great  quantities 
by  volcanoe,  and  if  produceil  at  tho  same  instant  with  a flow 
oHava,  they  would  rise  in  bubbles  in  the  melted  mass;  but 
in  proportion  as  that  liecamc  more  vtsrid  they  would  rise 
with  greater  diftienhv  to  the  surface,  and  when  it  consolidated 
would  fbnn  cavities,  the  shape  of  which  would  be  determined 
tho  nature  of  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  vtscid  lavu. 
To  account  for  the  filling  up  of  the  cavities  three  theories 
have  been  proposed : one  supposes  the  ailiceous  matter  to 
have  been  introduced  in  aqueous  solution  from  without,  and 
to  have  been  gradually  eleponited  in  the  cavities : another, 
that,  in  obetlience  to  some  peculiar  laws  of  attraction,  it  has 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  rock,  and  insinuated  itself  into 
the  hollows  left  by  the  gases ; and  a third,  that  those  hollows 
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wcro  niled  by  the  sublimation  of  the  silica  and  other  mate- 1 
rials  ftom  the  rest  of  the  ma&s  by  the  action  of  heat.  Each  | 
hypothesis  is  supported  by  particular  cases,  which  it  satis- 
factorily explains,  but  there  arc  probably  as  many  against  as 
in  favour  of  each ; all  of  them  imply  conditions  of  chemical 
action  different  from  anything  of  wKich  wo  have  had  expe- 
rience. We  frequently  find,  it  is  true,  masses  of  siliceous 
petrified  wood  in  which  hollows  of  the  tree  have  been  fillerl 
with  agate,  not  to  bo  distinguished  from  many  nodules  found 
in  the  trap  rocks ; and  that  the  matter  of  the  agate  must 
have  been  introduced  into  the  wood  by  aqueous  infiltrations 
there  can  be  no  doubt : but,  in  this  case,  the  whole  substance 
of  the  sustaining  mass,  the  wood,  is  penetrated  by  siliceous 
matter;  and  the  difficulty  of  the  theory  of  infiltration,  in  the 
rase  of  the  trap  rocks,  consists  in  the  absence  of  any  trace 
in  the  rock  of  the  channel  by  which  the  solution  of  siliceous 
matter  could  have  arrived  at  the  r^avity.  The  following 
section  of  an  agate  is  a good  example  of  the  filling  up  of  a 
ca%ity  by  infiltration,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  siliceous  matter, 
in  whatever  way  it  may  have  arrived,  was  introduced  at  the 
point  a,  and  that  there  wus  a graduiil  deposition  of  it  Such 


examples  would  l>o  more  frequently  met  with,  if  there  was 
anything  in  the  external  coat  to  tell  us  in  what  direction  to 
slit  the  stone : this  same  specimen  might  have  been  cut  in 
many  directions  without  throwing  any  light  upon  its  mode  of 
formation,  and  the  section  wc  now  see  was  an  accidental  cut 
in  the  right  direction.  An  attentive  consideration  of  the  pro- ' 
ducts  of  volcanos  may  lead  to  some  satisfactory  conclusion ; 
for  although  agates  have  not  been  found  in  lavas,  cavities 
in  them  are  often  partially  or  entirely  filled  with  minerals 
«listinct  from  any  in  the  rest  of  the  rock. 

Agates  are  c^n  (bund  as  loose  pebbles  in  the  beds  of 
rivers,  or  in  gravel,  but  in  those  cases  they  have  been  derived 
from  the  disintegration  of  Amygdaloids,  the  base  of  which  is 
very  often  subje(>t  to  doooroposition  when  exposed  to  air  and 
uiuisture,  and  then  the  siliciMius  nodules  fall  out.  They 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  millet  seed  to  n foot  in  diameter ; 
but  one,  two,  and  three  inches  in  diameter  ore  the  most 
common. 

The  stones  distinguished  by  mineralogists  and  lapidaries 
by  the  names  of  camcHan,  calc^ny,  onyx,  sardonyx,  Mocha- 
Htone,  blood-stone,  chrv'soproso,  and  plasma,  are  so  closely 
allied  to  agate,  that  they  may  be  conveniently  described 
imder  this  head.  In  chemical  composition  they  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable, except  in  the  case  of  tbi>  chrysoprase  by  its 
colouring  matter. — Carnbuax,  so  called  because  some 
kinds  are  of  a flesh  colour  (canu'r,  Latin  for  flesh),  is  that 
variety  of  a uniform  colour  which  is  of  most  common  occur- 
rence : carnelians  are  never  figured  nr  striped.  The  colours 
are  shades  of  red  and  yellow,  the  deep  clear  re<l  being  the 
rarest  and  most  valuable.  The  groat  supply  of  camelians 
is  from  Japan,  where  they  exist  in  vast  quantities,  and 
they  are  al^  imported  from  Bombay,  being  collected  in  (he 
province  of  Guzzorat ; but  the  best,  according  to  Niebuhr, 
come  from  the  gulf  of  Cambav.  Many  of  tlte  antique  gems 
are  engraved  in  camolian,  and  it  is  now  much  used  fijr  M.>als. 
— Calcbdony,  so  called  from  having  been  early  found  at 
Calchedon  (somotimos  incorrectly  written  Chalccdon)  in  Bi- 
thynia,  opposite  Conslantinoplo,  is  also  of  a uniform  colour, 
generally  of  a milky  white  or  pale  yellow,  like  turbid  jelly, 
often  with  an  internal  w'avy  stnwture  in  the  form  of  stalac- 
mes,  ond  very  generally  w ith  n ]ieculiar  mammillary  surface. 
It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  in 
Iceland,  in  C.'urnwaU,  and  many  places  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  us  uthur  couniricb;  sonictimcs  in  large  inassos,  from 


which  cupa  and  other  vessels  are  formed.  VUny  describes 
it  as  being  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  in  Egypt 
and  as  Imught  to  Rome  from  Carthage. — Onyx.  In  ^is 
agate  the  siliceous  particles  are  arranged  in  alternating  ho- 
rizontal layers  of  opaque  white  and  translucent  blue,  grey,  or 
browTi ; and  because  these  have  a resemblance  to  the  marks 
on  tbe  human  nail,  the  stone  was  called  from  the  Greek 
word  for  nail,  owl  (onyx).  It  was  known  to  tbe  ancients, 
and  was  employed  by  them,  as  it  is  now,  for  those  beautiful 
gents  called  cameos,  tbe  figure  being  cut  out  of  the  opaque 
white,  the  dark  part  forming  the  ground,  or  the  contrary'. 
It  is  most  valuable  when  the  contrast  of  colours  is  strong, 
and  when  the  layer  is  thick  enough  to  give  a high  relief  to 
the  object  to  be  engraved.  In  the  royal  library  at  Paris, 
there  is  an  antique  cameo  cut  out  of  an  onyx  with  four  layers, 
representing  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  eleven  utches  by 
nine,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  in  existence. 
Agates  with  an  onyx  structure  are  not  uncommon,  par- 
ticularly among  calcedonies,  but  tbe  finest  are  brought 
from  India.  Cameos  are  sold  at  Rome  which  are  made 
fh>m  a thick  shell,  having  different  coloured  layers  like 
an  onyx. — Saboonyx  is  a variety  of  onyx  which  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  received  its  name  from  hating  bet?i) 
brought  from  Sardes,  in  Lydia.  By  others  it  has  been  said 
that  the  name  comes  from  Sardo,  the  Greek  name  of 
Sardinia,  there  being  some  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
Carthaginians  brought  the  stones  (torn  that  island,  and  ex- 
ported Utem  during  their  occupation  of  it.  In  this  the  opaque 
white  alternates  with  a rich  deep  orange  brown  of  considerable 
tranelucency,  and  as  this  is  of  rare  occurrence  tl»e  sardonyx 
is  of  greater  value.  The  finest  are  brought  from  the  cast, 
and  some  antique  gems  arc  formotl  of  them.— Mocha- 
•TONKs  and  moss  agates  are  semitransparent  calcedony, 
including  various  ramified  forms,  produced  by  iron,  manga- 
nese, bitumen,  and  chlorite  or  green  earth,  but  sometimes 
also,  as  has  been  proved  by  Daubenton  and  Mac  Culloch, 
produced  by  tlie  presence  of  real  vegetable  bodies,  such  as 
conferva)  and  mosses.  The  first  arc  found  in  Guzzerat,  but 
received  their  name  from  having  been  brought  from  Mocha, 
in  Arabia. — Blood-stonk  is  a green  agate  coloured  by 
chlorite,  with  numerous  bright  red  spots  like  drops  of  blood ; 
called  olso  heliotrope  ottd  oriental  jasper.^CKKYSOPRASB 
(from  y(/n/niow,  rAruteor,  beautiful— and  vftaaov,  prasnn, 
a leek)  is  a rare  apple-green  calcedony,  found  in  Silesia, 
winch  owes  its  «x)luur  to  tlie  presence  of  the  metal  nickel 
and  Plasma  is  another  scarce  green  semitransparent  calce- 
dony, but  of  a dark  tint,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mac  Culloch, 
is  coloured  by  chlorite. 

The  great  supply  of  the  figured  agates  of  commerce  is 
from  Oberstoin,  in  the  old  Palatinate,  about  thirty  miles 
east  of  Treves,  and  forty-five  miles  south  of  Coblenz.  When 
they  were  used  as  buttons,  knife-handles,  &c.,  the  trade 
was  more  extensive  than  at  present.  They  are  found  in 
many  ports  of  Scotland,  especially  at  tbe  ifill  of  KinnouL 
near  Perth,  where  there  is  an  amygdaloidal  trap  very  (till  of 
fine  spiK-imcns. 

AGATHA'RCHIDES,  a Greek  writer  on  geography,  a 
native  of  Cnidos,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  lived  in  Uio  tmie  of 
Ptolemy  VI..  called  Phflometor,  king  of  Egypt,  (who  reigned 
from  B.c.  ISI  to  145.)  and  wrote  numerous  works  on  geo- 
graphy, and  among  them,  one  on  the  Erytlinean  Sea. 

This  work  is  now  only  known  to  us  by  extracts  from  Uie 
first  and  fiflh  books  preserved  by  the  Greek  patriarch  Pho- 
tius,  and  some  extracts  in  tlie  compiler  Uodorus.  Tbe 
works  of  Agatharchidcs  doubtless  contained  a great  deal 
of  useful  information,  as  we  may  fairly  infer  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fragments  which  remain.  He  is  the  earliest 
extant  writer  who  attributes  tlie  annual  rue  of  the  Nile  to 
the  periodical  rains  in  the  upper  regions  of  that  river: 
(Diodorus,  i.,  41)  he  has  left  a very  minute  and  curious 
account  of  the  mode  of  working  the  gold  mines  which  lay 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Bea;  and  he  is  tbe  first 
extant  writer  who  has  mentioned  the  praffe  or  camelo- 
pard (Camelnpardalift),  a singular  quadruped  peculiar  to 
the  African  continent. 

His  remarks  on  the  mode  of  hunting  elephants,  and  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Red  Sea  coasts,  are  cunous,  and  prove 
him  to  have  been  an  inquisitive  and  careful  writer. 

What  remains  of  Agatharchidcs  mav  be  seen  in  Hudson's 
Minor  Greek  Geof^^there^  vol.  i.  TKb  description  of  the 
gold  minus  is  also  to  be  found  in  Diodorus,  iii.,  12. 

AGATHE'MRRUS,  a Greek  writer  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  and  wrote  a short  treatiM)  on 
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^nerml  geography.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  applied  them- 
selves for  many  centuries  from  the  time  of  Hcnxfotus  down- 
wards to  geographical  inquir)',  and  the  nation  was  at  no 
period  deficient  in  men  who  laboured  to  give  precision  to  the 
science,  and  to  arrange  all  the  Itnovm  facts  in  systematic 
treatises.  \Miat  we  arc  now  labouring  to  do  at  the  present 
day,  Agathemcrus  attempted  for  his  age ; though  his  work, 
as  we  now  possess  it,  in  merely  a collecticm  of  ^ort  heads, 
or  rather  a kind  of  syllabus  for  a set  of  lectures.  There  are 
two  books  extant,  of  which  the  second  is  so  confbsed  and 
contradictor)',  that  critics  are  disposed  to  assign  it  to  a pupil 
of  Agathemerus.  Tire  remains  of  Agathemcrus  may  be 
seen  in  the  second  volume  of  Hudson’s  Minor  Geogra- 
f>kert.  His  first  chapter  contains  a very  short  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Geography  up  to  that  time,  with  the  names  of 
loose  who  had  rendered  the  most  eminent  senices  to  the 
science.  His  sixth  chapter  treats  of  the  spherical  finire 
of  the  earth,  and  what  is  now  called  the  doctrine  of  the 
sphere,  &c. 

A'GATHIS  is  the  generic  name  given  by  botanists  to  the 
trees,  known  in  common  language  by  the  name  of  dammar 
4})d  kawrie  pines.  These  plants  belong  to  the  natural  order 
(.'onifenn,  from  all  other  species  of  which  they  arc  known, 
firstly,  by  their  broad,  lance-shaped,  leathery  leaves,  the 
veins  in  which  are  numerous  and  nearly  parallel,  diverging 
a little  at  the  base,  ond  converging  at  the  apex ; ana, 
>eccndly,  by  their  seeds  having  a wing  on  one  side  instead 
of  proceeding  from  the  end. 

The  dammar  pine  (agaihit  loranth^otia),  or  the  pinus 
dammara  of  Linnteus,  is  a large  tree  found  on  the  very  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  of  Amboyna,  Tcmatc,  and  in  many  of 
the  Molucca  Islands.  When  young  it  has  something  of  the 
aspect  of  a young  cedar,  the  wood  of  which  it  is  said  to  re- 
>cmblc.  It  is  occasionally  cultivated  in  the  hot-houscs  of 
curious  persons ; but  is  of  little  value  except  for  its  resin, 
which,  when  pure,  is  white,  clear,  and  brittle  as  glass,  but  in  | 
time  becomes  amber  coloured. 

Its  timber  is  represented  to  be  light  and  of  inferior  quality, 
wholly  unfit  for  any  situation  exposed  to  wet,  but  answemg 
tolerably  well  for  in-door  purposes. 

The  kawrie  pine  (agathi*  Australii)  grows  only  in  New 
^eoLuid,  in  the  forests  of  which  it  attains  a height  of  200 
feet,  with  a straight  clean  stem,  which,  from  its  lightness 
and  toughness,  has  been  found  well  calculated  for  the  masts 
of  ships.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  dammar  pine  by  its 
narrower  and  more  acute  leaves,  and  by  its  more  rapid  mode 
of  growth. 

AGA'THOCLES,  a Syracusan  of  low  extraction,  who 
became  ruler  of  Syracuse,  and  great  part  of  Sicily.  The  prin- 
cipal events  in  his  life  range  between  thevears  330  ana  289 
B.c.  He  was  the  son  of  a potter,  and  is  said  to  have  workc«l  at 
his  Other's  trade.  He  was  remarkable  for  beauty,  strength, 
and  capacity  for  enduring  labour.  In  the  outset  of  life,  he 
belonged  to  a band  of  robl)er8 ; aflerwanls  he  setred  as  a 
private  soldier,  and  in  that  cap^ity  rained  the  favour  of  a 
patron  named  Domas,  who,  being  chosen  general  of  Agri- 
ffenturo,  advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  chiliarch,  or  com- 
mander of  a thousand  men.  On  the  death  of  Damns, 
who  bcqucathc<l  his  great  wealth  to  his  wife.  Agathorles 
married  the  widow,  and  became  one  of  the  richest  citUens 
of  Syracuse.  In  this  state  of  his  fortune,  he  distinguishe*! 
himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  But 
his  conduct  now  was  as  seditious,  as  his  fonner  life  had  been 
profligate.  Not  content  with  wealth  and  popularity,  he 
returned  to  his  early  habits,  and  committed  continual  acts  of 
piracy  against  his  countrymen. 

TIk  constitution  of  Syracuse,  as  established  by  Tiraoleon, 
w as  detnocratical : but,  in  the  outset  of  Agathoclcs’  political 
life,  the  aristocratical  party,  headed  by  Sosistratus,  a per- 
sonal enemy  of  his  own,  drove  him  into  exile;  and  he  ro- 
tr.*ated  into  Italy,  where  for  some  time  he  lived  os  u soldier 
rf  fortune.  The  restoration  of  democracy,  and  the  banishment 
of  SiftUtrutus  and  his  friends,  enubleil  him  to  return.  The 
Carthaginian.s  interfered  in  behalf  of  these  new  exiles  ; and 
a war  ensued,  in  which  Agathocles  bore  a distinguished 
part : but  he  was  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  tyranny,  and 
was  a second  time  compelled  to  quit  Syracuse.  In  banish- 
tnent,  he  collected  an  army  which  overawed  both  Carthage 
aod  Syracuse.  After  frequentlv  defeating  the  troops  of  the 
it^nner.  he  was  recalled,  under  the  pledge  of  an  oath  that  he 
would  attempt  nothing  against  the  demoenu^y  ; and  he  was 
rbuwcr  general  and  protector,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
r-conciliDg  or  putting  down  hurtion.  Strong  in  the  support 


of  his  own  merrenory  troops,  united  with  some  of  the  poorest 
and  most  desperate  of  the  citizens,  he  proceeded  to  arrest 
and  execute  by  military  process  the  leaders  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  and  gave  up  their  adherents  to  the  fury  of 
hU  soldiery.  In  the  massacre  which  took  place,  four  thousand 
persons  are  said  to  have  been  murdered,  and  six  thousand  to 
nave  fled.  The  wives  and  children  of  the  latter,  those  of 
them  who  were  unable  to  accompany  the  ftigitives,  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  soldiery. 

Agathocles  now  professed  to  have  fulfilled  his  duty  in 
clearing  the  city  of  the  oligarchy,  and  dcclarcil  Im  intention 
of  retiring  into  private  life  ; but  he  knew  that  the  partners 
of  his  crimes  could  not  maintain  themselves  witliout  his 
countenance.  At  their  call  he  consented  to  retain  his  office, 
on  condition  of  holding  it  without  a colleague  (h.c.  317). 
He  did  not  assume  the  state  of  a monarch,  but  exercised 
the  powers  of  the  n>ost  alniolute  king,  with  the  title  of 
nutocrator,  that  is,  ruler  according  to  his  otrn  yicuKurr. 
He  had  risen  as  the  champion  of  the  poor ; and  ho  fulfilled 
his  former  promises  by  the  abolition  of  debts  and  tlie  distri- 
bution of  lands.  His  whole  career  sIjow.s  him  to  have  l>ecn 
a bold  bad  man : but  lits  government  was  able,  and  in  quiet 
times  not  severe.  It  was  not  till  the  jealou.sy  of  the  discern- 
ing rendered  his  situation  difficult,  or  his  uhtiounded  ambi- 
tion prompted  him,  that  he  incurred  universal  hatreil  by  the 
renewal  of  sanguinary  acts.  He  aimed  at  the  dominion  of 
the  whole  island;  and  succcedcil  in  reducing  all  except  the 
subjects  of  Carthage.  But  the  Carthaginians  roaile  a strong 
effort  to  crush  him,  and  they  nearly  succeeded.  He  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  (u.  c.  399),  his  subjects  nearly 
all  revoltdl,  and  a siege  being  expected,  he  was  obliged  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Syracuse.  In  the  following  year  he 
a^lopted  the  bold  plan  of  cariying  the  war  with  ins  whole 
di.>})osablc  force  into  Africa  ; but  money  w as  rcquirc<l  fiw  this 
purpose;  and  his  contrivance  for  raising  it  seems  Uirrowed 
from  the  habits  of  his  early  life.  He  ufiered  to  let  those 
who  feared  the  hard.ships  of  a siege  retire  fn»m  Svracusc, 
and  be  sent  an  armed  force  after  them  to  plunder  and  mur- 
der those  who  availed  themselves  of  the  permission.  By 
this  atrocious  act  he  at  once  gained  supplies,  and  revenged 
himself  u{x>n  hU  enemies. 

On  his  first  landing  in  Africa,  the  bold  measure  of 
Agathocles  appeared  to  prosper.  He  burnt  his  ships,  that  his 
soldiers  might  have  no  opportunity  of  retreat,  and  no  hope 
but  in  victory.  He  advanccil  inland,  took  several  towns,  de- 
feated a powerful  Curlhaginian  force  sent  to  onlK)^c  him, 
and  threw  Carthage  itself  into  great  alarm.  Meanwhile 
the  Corthamnians  prosccoled  in  vain  the  siege  of  Syracuse : 
but  a new  imn^r  threatened  the  rule  of  Agathocles,  from 
the  powerful  city  of  Agrigentum  ; which  profited  by  the  ex- 
haustion both  of  Carthage  and  Svracusc  to  invite  the  Sici- 
lians to  shake  off  the  dominion  of  both.  Agathoclcs  re- 
turned homo  in  haste,  and  reiluccd  some  of  tho  revolted 
cities.  But  the  forces  of  the  rest,  united  under  the  coniniund 
of  Deinocrates,  a Syracusan,  formerly  general  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  Carthaginian  army,  proved  too  strong  for  him. 
Moreover,  his  presence  was  again  rcijuired  in  Africa,  where 
iho  Carthaginians  had  repuiri'd  their  loAsei^.  ami  rcgaineil 
their  ascendancy.  In  this  dilumina,  he  rexirled  to  one  of 
ibuse  infamous  measu^e^  which  disgrace  his  talents  us  a 
soldier  and  sUMoiuaii.  lie  saw  the  probability  that  the 
Syracusans  might  call  in  Dcinocnitcs  in  his  al>sence.  A 
public  festival  took  place  siiurtly  Wfore  his  intended  return 
to  his  African  army.  Being  a man  of  popular  manners,  ho 
affected  to  mix  gaily  in  the  mirtlt,  and  by  plying  the  people 
with  wine,  encouraged  them  to  open  their  hearts.  Bv  this 
insidious  device,  he  ascertained  who  were  his  friends  and 
who  his  enemies,  and  put  to  death  tho  chief  men  of  the 
latter,  to  tlic  number  of  five  hundred. 

Whether  in  Sicily  or  Africa,  the  affairs  of  Agalhoules 
never  pro«pere<l  in  his  absence.  He  was  rcceiied  on  his 
return  to  the  latter  rountr)'  by  a mutiny  among  his  troops, 
inconsequence  of  his  son  Arehagathus  having  been  dila- 
tor)' in  furnishing  their  nay.  On  that  uecasiun  bis  popular 
eloquence  saved  him : he  harangued  the  soldiery,  saying 
that  they  must  get  their  pay  from  the  enemy,  and  that  the 
booty,  like  the  victory,  should  lie  in  common.  But  tlie  ueces- 
sity  of  recovering  the  goodwill  of  his  arni)'  lietraved  him  into 
imprudcncies.  He  attacked  the  Carthaginians  unadvisedly, 
and  lost  the  battle,  and  a large  portion  of  hU  men.  He  was 
I compelled  to  retreat  U>  his  camp,  where  he  suw  that  his 
I rashness  had  set  the  soldiers  against  him,  and  bo  bad  reason 
I to  fear  that  they  would  renew  the  mutiny  on  account  of  iha 
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arroor*  of  pay.  He  thcrcrorc  fled  in  the  night,  occompa* 
nie<l  by  Arclmgalhus.  They  were  pursued,  and  the  sun 
was  taken : the  father,  with  better  fortune,  reaehe<l  the 
ships  in  which  he  had  retunicd  from  Sicily,  and  escaped. 
Alt  hU  sons  were  inurdcre<l  by  the  enraged  soldiers,  who 
then  made  terms  with  the  Carthaginians.  Agalhorlca 
a\  enged  himself  in  kind  on  the  murderers  of  his  sons,  by  slay- 
ing the  kindred  of  those  who  had  ser\  cd  with  him  in  Africa. 

On  his  retuni  to  Sicily,  he  found  that  a large  portion 
of  the  troops,  and  several  of  the  cities,  had  gone  over  to 
Delnocrates,  who  himself  aspired  to  sovereignty.  He  there- 
fore made  peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  commenced 
a war  against  the  exiles ; whom  he  defeated,  and  treacher- 
ously slew  to  the  numoer  of  seven  thousand,  after  they  had 
laid  down  their  arms  under  assurance  of  safety.  But  he 
received  Dcinocrutes  with  favour,  and  aop<iintcd  him  his 
mnicral ; nor  did  any  enmity  thenceforln  occur  between 
them,  although  Isith  were  c<|ually  ambitious  and  faithless. 
When  all  questions  were  settled  between  himself,  the  Car- 
thaginians. and  Delnocrates,  Agathoclos  found  it  easy  to 
reduce  the  revolted  cities  of  Sicily.  But  he  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  5>o  contented  within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the 
Ulaiid.  He  undertiKik  an  expedition  into  Italy  against  the 
Bruttii,  laid  the  IJpari  islands  under  contribution,  and 
plundeitMl  their  temples,  but  was  obliged,  by  severe  ill- 
ness, to  leave  his  main  designs  uncompleted.  While  in 
Italy,  he  mo<le  himself  master  of  Crotona,  and  on  the 
whole,  with  mingled  prosperity  and  adversity,  maintained 
the  character  of  a miglity  p<jlenlate,  but  a severe  scourge  of 
mankind.  Tbc  Anal  object  of  his  ambition  was  to  render 
Sicily  a great  naval  power : and  he  had  advanced  far  and 
successfully  in  the  prosecution  of  thU  attempt,  w*hen  he 
died,  by  one  account,  in  consequence  of  a miserable  and 
w'asting  illness, — by  another,  in  consequence  of  poison  admi- 
nistered by  Mmnon,  one  of  his  aiwociatcs,  in  concert  with 
his  own  grandson.  His  death  took  place  in  the  year  289  R.C., 
at  the  age  of  wventy-two,  after  a nngn  of  twenty -eight  years. 

Atf  A*lTIOD.1i'MON,  of  Alexandria,  a map-maker,  and 
apparently  the  author  of  the  maps  found  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
of  the  geography  ufClaudius  Pu>lem®u.s.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Ptolemy's  work  was  accompanied  by  maps ; and 
indeed  it  is  impossible  that  a tabular  system  of  Geo- 
graphy, like  his.  could  be  without  them.  Maps  on  plates 
of  copp(>r  arc  mentiuncil  hy  Herodotus,  who  wrnte  above 
500  years  before  Ptolemy.  But,  as  we  know’  nothing  at 
all  alKmt  the  age  of  Agathod®mon.  we  cannot  conclude,  as 
some  do,  that  he  constructed  l*tolemy’s  maps  for  him.  It  is  j 
more  likely  that  he  wa.s  a later  editi)r  or  amender  of  them.  I 
In  the  Vienna  and  Venetian  MSS.,  the  following  note  in 
Gn?ek  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  maps : — ‘ According  to  the 
eight  b(vAs  of  the  geographical  vrork.s  of  Claudius 
mmus,  Agathodosmon  of  Alexandria  delineate<i  the  whole 
earth.’  It  has  been  inferred  from  this  that  Agatliodmmon 
was  a contemporary  of  Ptolemy.  But  this  does  not  seem 
txi  he  quite  conclusive.  Tlie  shape  which  Agathodeemon 
gave  to  the  different  countries  of  tne  earth,  maintained  its 
ground  on  mo<lcrn  maps  till  the  system  of  regular  surveys 
became  in  use ; and  indeed  till  of  late  vears,  many  featur^ 
of  our  maps  w’ere  only  the  traditional  delineations  of  the  old 
map-makers  of  Alexandria.  [See  Schix*ll,  vol.  ii.  Heercn. 

Ptolemrei.  Ptolkm.kus,  Claudius.] 

AG.VVE,  in  Botany,  comprehends  those  plants  which 
gardeners  call  American  uIih's.  It  consists  of  species  pro- 
ducing clusters  of  k)ng,  stiff,  fleshy  leaves,  collecteil  in  a 
circle  at  the  top  of  a very  short  stem,  and  bearing  flowers  in 
a long  terminal  woody  scape.  With  doiyanthes  and  yucca 
it  forms  in  the  nnturul  order  Aranrynidacea?  a case  of  high 
development,  both  in  vegetation  and  fructification,  com- 
pannl  with  what  is  more  genemllv  characteristic  of  that 
trilie.  If  a crinum  or  an  amaryllis  had  the  stem  elongated 
into  a woody  tmnk,  instead  of  being  contracted  into  a short 
disk,  lying  at  the  liotfom  of  a .scaly  bulb,  the  affinity  betwm»n 
them  and  agave  would  at  once  be  obvious. 

Thcn^  an  many  species  of  this  genus,  one  only  of  which 
requires  to  he  mentioned. 

Agat'fi  Amtn^ctxna,  or  the  American  aloe,  is  a plant  which, 
when  full  grown,  ha.s  a short  cylindrical  wowlv  stem,  which 
is  terminated  by  hanl,  flwhy,  spiny,  sharp-pointerl,  bluish 
green  leaves,  about  six  fi*et  long,  and  ahogetner  resembling 
those  of  the  arhore»cent  oloi’s.  Koch  of  thc>«  leaves  w ill 
rontinuc  to  exist  fur  many  years,  so  that  hut  a small  number 
have  withered  away  by  the  time  the  plant  has  acquired  its 
fbll  maturity.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this  occurs 


only  at  the  ond  of  one  hundred  years ; but  this, ’like  many 
other  popular  opinions,  is  an  error ; the  period  at  which  the 
agave  arrives  at  maturity  varj  ing.  according  to  cireumstancew, 
from  ten  to  fifty,  or  even  seventy  years.  In  hot  or  otherwise 
favourable  climates,  it  grows  rapidly  and  soon  arrives  at  the 
term  of  iu  existence;  but  in  colder  regions,  or  under  the 
care  of  the  ganlencr,  where  it  is  frequenUy  impracticable  to 
attend  to  all  the  circumstances  that  accelerate  its  dcvelopo- 
ment,  it  requires  the  longest  period  that  has  been  assigned 
to  it.  Having  acquired  its  fUll  growth,  it  flnallj’nroduces 
its  gigantic  flow'er  stem,  after  which  it  perishes.  Inis  stem 
sometimes  is  as  much  as  forty  feet  high,  and  is  surrounded 
with  a multitude  of  branches  arranged  in  a pyramidal  form, 
with  perfect  symmetry,  and  having  on  their  points  clusters 
of  greenish  yellow  flowers,  which  continue  to  bo  produced  for 
two  or  three  months  in  succession.  The  native  country  of 
the  American  aloe  is  the  whole  of  America  within  the  tropics, 
from  the  plains  nearly  on  a level  with  the  sea,  to  stations 
upon  the  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  between  9000  and 
10,000  feet.  From  tliese  regions  it  has  been  transferred  to 
almost  ever)’  other  temperate  country ; and  in  It4aly,  Sicily, 
and  Spain,  it  has  already  I’ombintMf  with  the  date  and  the 
palmetto  to  give  a tropical  appi'arancc  to  European  secnerr- 


I Independently  of  its  licauty  and  curiosity,  this  plant  is 
' applicaule  to  many  useful  purposes.  Its  sap  may  l>e  made 
' to  flow  by  incisions  in  the  stem,  and  fiimishos  a fermented 
liquor,  called  by  the  Mexicans  pulque  ; from  this  an  agre>e- 
oblc  ardent  spirit,  callcil  ri«o  mercal,  is  dUtillcd.  The  fibres 
of  its  leaves  yield  the  Pita  flax  or  thread ; the  dried  flowering 
stems  are  an  almost  imi>crishnhlo  thatch  : an  extract  of  the 
leaves  is  made  into  balls,  which  will  lather  water  like  soap; 
the  frosh  leaves  therast^ves  cut  Into  slices  arc  occasionally 
given  to  cattle  ; and  finally  the  centre  ofthe  flowering  stem 
^lit  longitudinally  is  by  no  means  a bad  substitute  for  a 
Kumpi’an  razor  strop,  owing  to  niimite  particltfs  of  silica 
forming  one  of  its  constituents. 

AGE.  In  legal  acceptation,  a person  is  said  to  be  of  age 
when  he  has  pa.sscd  thost*  periods  of  his  life  at  which  he  is 
supposed  to  nave  nequired  sufficient  discretion  to  enable 
him  to  do  certain  acts  and  enter  into  certain  contracts,  of 
which,  before  those  periods  have  arrived,  he  is  presumed  to 
be  inc^able  \jy  reason  of  the  immaturity  of  his  understand- 
ing. The  c«»mmon  law  of  England  appoints  certain  spcciflc 
times  in  the  life  of  a man  or  woman  l»efi»re  either  is  per- 
mitted to  form  contracts  and  incur  municipal  obligations. 
Thus,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  a man  may  take  tlie  oath 
of  Allegiance ; at  fourteen,  which  for  many  purposea  is  con- 
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siderod  tlic  age  of  dUcration,  a poreon  of  cither  i>ex  may 
choo»c  a guardian,  and  may  al»o,  acvorduig  to  aiiciHit 
authontiea.  be  a viuiewt  in  courta  of  justice ; in  the  latter 
case,  indeed,  the  rule  is  ut  the  present  day  cousidcrobly 
rclaxcfl,  for  children  of  much  tenderer  years  are  fret^uenlly 
permitted  to  give  evidence,  liaving  been  previously  found 
CDinpeteiit  upon  examinaiiim  to  understand  the  nature  of 
an  oath.  A female  at  the  age  of  twelve  yean,  ami  u male 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  may  make  a valid  will  of  per- 
sonal estate,  if  proved  to  Imvu  liad  suttlcient  understauuing 
at  the  time  the  will  was  made ; but  it  is  particularly  pro>ided 
by  statute  that  no  (lersun  under  the  age  of  tw'enty-onc  years 
shall  make  a will  of  lands.  At  tl>u  age  of  seventeen  years, 
a wrsoD  of  either  sex  may  be  an  executor  or  executrix. 

With  respect  to  matrimony,  a woman  may  by  law  con- 
sent to  marriage  at  twelve,  and  a man  at  fuurluen  years  of 
age : though,  by  several  statutes,  partiew  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  cannot  actually  marry  without  the  express 
oniisetU  of  tlieir  respective  parents  or  guardians.  [Sec 
Makriaor.]  The  ago  of  twenty-<mo  years  is,  for  most 
civil  purposes,  the  full  age  both  of  a man  and  woman,  at 
which  period  persons  of  either  »ox  may  enter  into  the  entire 
poasesbion  of  their  real  and  personal  estates,  may  manage 
and  dispose  of  them  at  their  discroliou,  and  form  contracts 
and  engagements  of  all  kinds  upon  their  own  account.  A 
man  cannot,  how  ever,  be  ordained  a priest  till  twenty -four, 
nor  l>e  a bishop  till  thirty  yean  of  age. 

With  respect  to  criminal  otfunoes,  the  law  of  England 
regards  the  age  of  tburteen  years  as  the  age  of  discretion,  at 
which  the  human  mind  is  europetent  to  distinguish  between 
riglit  and  wrong : a person  of  either  sex,  therefore,  who 
has  attained  that  ago  is  liable  to  pruseeutioo  and  punish- 
ment for  crimes.  Under  the  age  of  seven  years,  a child  is 
not  in  any  case  responsililc  by  law  for  an  offence  committeil 
by  him  ; hut,  alx>ve  that  age,  and  undi‘r  the  ago  of  tburtecn 
years,  if  it  clearly  appears  that  a child  is  conscious  of  the 
nature  and  wickedness  of  the  crime  he  commits,  be  may 
be  tried  and  punished  for  it.  A >ery  singular  instance 
IS  relateil  by  Mr.  Justice  Foster  of  a boy  nine  years  old. 
who,  under  circumstances  of  malice  and  premeditation,  had 
killed  bis  iMimpanion.  and  hidden  the  dearl  body  with  much 
care  and  cunning,  and  who  wras  tried  for  murder,  and  found 
guilty.  The  case  was  afferwards  considered  by  the  twelve 
judgM,  who  thought  that  the  circumstance  of  hiding  the 
dead  body  proved  the  fact  of  consciousness  of  guilt,  and 
therefore  a capacity  of  distinguishing  good  from  evil,  inoun- 
M<t«ut  with  the  presumption  of  innocence  arising  from  the 
tirnder  ago  of  the  child;  and  they  unanimously  agreed  that 
be  was  a proper  subject  for  capital  pUiiUbment.  Foster's 
Croutt  Co4es,  p.  7'2.  Fur  mure  particular  infonuaikm  on 
tbe  whole  of  this  subject,  see  Infant. 

ACiE  (Physiology).  The  term  of  human  existence  is 
divisible  into  distinct  periods,  each  of  which  is  distinguished 
by  cbaructcrs  peculiar  to  itself.  These  characters,  as  far 
as  they  are  external,  are  obvious  to  every  one ; but  these 
external  characters  depend  on  internal  states  which  arc 
nut  obvious,  and  wliich  have  been  discovered  only  by 
careful  and  persevering  recearch.  And  the  curious  and 
interesting  facts  which  those  reseortdies  liave  disclosed,  show 
that  tbe  different  epochs  into  which  life  is  divided  oro  not 
arbitrary  distinctions,  but  arise  naturally  out  of  constitutional 
•iiiereiices  in  the  system,  dependent  on  different  physio- 
logical i-onditkms.  The  natural  epochs  of  human  life  are 
MX.  namelv,  the  period  of  infancy,  childhood,  boyhood  or 
girlhood,  adolescence,  manhood  or  womanhood,  ana  old  ago. 
The  space  of  time  included  iu  the  ffnit  four  of  these  perils 
IS  fixed,  in  all  persons  after  the  lapse  of  a certain  number 
of  years,  a defliiite  change  iu  the  system  uniformly  takes 
place,  in  consequence  of  which  tlio  peculiarities  which  dis- 
tiaguisb  one  period  give  place  to  those  which  characterise 
tbe  succeeding.  Thus  tbe  jiehod  of  infancy,  commencing  at 
birth,  extends  to  tbe  end  of  the  second  year,  the  point  of 
time  at  which  the  first  dentition  is  completed:  the  period  of 
childhood,  ooramencing  at  Uie  close  of  the  second  year,  ex- 
tends to  the  termination  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  the 
point  of  time  at  which  the  second  dentition  is  completed : 
tbe  period  of  lioyhood  or  girlhood  extends  from  the  seventh 
ot  eighth  year  to  the  uommencement  of  the  age  of  pulicrty ; 
that  IS.  in  general,  in  tliis  country,  in  tho  female,  from  tbe 
tweiflh  b>  tlie  {burteeiith  year,  and  for  the  male,  from  tlie 
fourteenth  to  Uie  sixteenth  year  : the  ^ferkxl  of  adolest'enec 
extends  from  the  cuinmencement  of  the  period  of  puberty  to 
tbe  twentieth  year  of  the  female,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of 


the  male : the  period  of  wumanbood  extends  from  the 
twentieth,  and  niaiiluNMl,  fruiu  tlie  twenty-fourth  year.  Ui 
an  age  neither  determined  nordctenuiiialile  with  any  degree 
of  exactness : because  the  {loint  of  time  at  which  maiurc 
age  lapses  into  old  ago  difi'ers  in  every  individual.  It  ditfers 
in  many  cases  by  a cunsulerable  number  of  years ; and  it 
! differs  according  to  primitive  constitution,  to  the  manage- 
ment of  early  infency  and  childliood;  according  to  rvgi- 
I men.  exercise,  occupation,  physical  and  menial,  and  the 
several  other  circumstances  included  under  the  general  tenu 
‘ mode  life,' 

I It  is  an  observation  familiar  to  every  one,  lliat  some  per- 
' sons  arc  older  at  fifty  than  others  are  at  seventy,  while  iti- 
' Stances  every  now  and  then  occur  in  which  an  old  man  who 
reachiw  his  hundredth  year  rctnini  as  great  a degree  u{ 
.juvenility  as  tbe  majonty  of  those  whii  attain  to  eighty. 
The  period  extending  from  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty  to  that 
, of  extreme  old  age  is  then  tho  only  variable  |ieritMl  in  the 
term  of  human  existence;  the  only  period  not  ffxo<l  by 
limits  which  it  is  beyond  tho  power  of  roan  roateriuliy  m 
‘ extend  or  abridge— a fact  abounding  with  the  most  interest- 
I ing  practical  suggestions. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  tho  system  at  the  dif- 
ferent epochs  of  life  consist  of  changes  in  the  fdiyiocal  con- 
dition of  the  body  which  it  will  bo  usolVil  bhelly  to  trace. 
These  changes  arc  intimately  connected  with,  and  arc 
mainly  dependent  on  the  operation  of  a principle  of  consoli- 
dation. tho  inffueiice  of  which,  oonimencing  ut  tho  first 
moment  of  exiatence,  oontinues.  without  intorraidMon,  until 
tbe  last  moment  of  life.  By  Uiis  principle  tlio  liody  is 
changed,  first  frcm  the  atate  of  a fluid  into  that  of  a solid  ; 
and  next,  from  a soft  and  tender  solid,  into  a solid  which 
slowly,  imiwrceptibly.  but  nevertheless  unmtcrniptodly.  in- 
croaseK  in  Armness  and  hardness. 

! When  first  the  human  enibrv  o becomes  distinctly  visible. 

I it  is  almost  wholly  tluid,  consisting  only  of  a soft,  gelatinous 
! pulp.  In  this  gelatinous  pulp  solid  sulislancos  arc  formed. 

I which  gradually  increase  and  arc  fashioned  into  oi^ans. 
These  organs,  in  their  rudimcntarv'  state,  arc  soft  and  tender, 
but.  in  the  progress  of  their  development,  i«nstaiUly  acquir- 
ing a greater  number  of  solid  particles,  the  cohesion  of  which 
progressively  increases,  the  organs  at  length  become  deniM* 
and  firm.  As  the  soft  solids  augment  in  bulk  and  density, 
bony  particles  arc  deposited,  nparingly  at  first  and  in  de- 
tached ma.ssc!>.  but  accumulating  by  di'grccs:  these,  loo.  arc 
at  length  fashioned  into  distinct  osseous  structures,  which, 
extenthng  in  every  direction,  until  they  touch  at  cvciy 
point,  ultimately  form  the  connected  bony  frame-work  of 
the  system.  This  bony  fabric,  liku  the  M>ft  iMilid.  tender 
and  yielding  at  first,  liecorncs  by  degrees  firm  and  resisting, 
fitted,  as  it  is  designed,  to  be  tho  miH’banical  support  of  the 
bodv,  and  the  defence  of  all  the  vital  organs. 

V^iile  the  osseous  system  is  thus  extending  in  eveiy 
direction,  and  cvvrv  w'berc  increosing  in  compactness,  tbi.^ 
progressive  oonsolidafion  of  the  body  is  equally  manifest  in 
all  the  tissues  which  are  cMnposed  of  the  cellular  membrane 
as  well  as  in  all  those  which  possess  a fibrous  nature.  The 
membranes,  tho  liganienta.  the  tendons,  the  cartilages, 
gradually  increase  in  firmness  and  elasticity,  ami  pro- 
pcrtioiiallv  diminish  in  flexibility  and  extensibility  ; und  this 
change  takes  place,  to  a considerable  e.xteiit.in  the  iiuisciilar 
fibre  also,  as  is  manifest  frcro  the  toughness  of  the  flesh  of 
animals  that  are  used  for  food,  the  degree  of  which  every 
one  knows  is  in  proportion  to  tbe  age  of  the  animal ; and  from 
the  conversion  in  extreme  old  age,  in  many  parts  of  the 
body,  of  muscle  into  tendon,  a denMir  material  being  sub- 
stituted fur  the  proper  mu^cuIar  fibre. 

Tho  steady  and  increasing  operation  of  the  principle  of 
consolidation  is  still  more  strikingly  manifest  in  the  deposi- 
tion, as  age  advances,  of  liony  roator  in  tissues  and  organs 
to  which  it  does  not  naturally  belong,  and  the  functions  of 
which  it  immediately  impairs  and  ultimately  destroys.  Tht' 
textures  in  which  these  osseous  dciKieitkms  most  commonly 
take  place  are  membranes,  tendons,  cartilages,  and  the 
coverings  of  tho  viscera,  but  ab*ivo  all  the  coals  of  the  blood- 
vessels, ill  cimsequenceof  which  these  highly  tlexiblc.  elastic, 
and  moveable  organs  become  firm,  rigid,  and  immoveable. 
But  even  when  not  converlevl  into  Ixme,  several  of  these 
structures  lose  their  flexibility  with  ailvanring  age,  and  ac- 
(juire  an  increasing  degree  of  rigidity.  'Hiis  is  strikingly 
manifest  in  all  the  parts  of  Uie  ap|ianitiis  oi  kicomotioa  ; in 
tho  joints,  the  inei:hanH-al  contrivances  for  facilitating  mo- 
tion, and  in  Uk*  muscular  fibre,  ibo  generator  of  tlie  power 
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bv  which  motion  i«  proclucwl.  T*he  joinbi  in  old  age  are  less 
pliable,  leas  clastic,  and  more  ri(^  than  in  youth  : first,  be- 
cause the  ligamentous  and  cartilaf^nous  structures  of  which 
they  are  composed  are  more  dense  and  firm  ; and  secondly, 
because  the  oily  matter  which  lubricates  them,  and  which 
renders  their  motions  easy  and  sprinpy.  is  secreted  in  less 
quantity,  and  of  inferior  quality.  In<iuration  and  propor- 
tionate deterioratiun  take  place  then  in  the  muscular  fibre, 
the  oripin  of  the  motive  power,  and  in  the  joint  the  in- 
strument by  which  the  operation  of  the  motive  pow'er  is 
fucilitated;  and  consequently  the  movements  become  slower, 
feebler,  less  steady,  less  certain,  and  less  elastic. 

Hut  among  all  the  changes  induced  in  the  body  by  the 
progress  of  age.  none  is  more  remarkable,  or  has  a greater 
inttuenre  in  diminishing  the  energy  of  the  actions  of  the 
economy,  and  in  causing  the  ultimate  termination  of  all 
those  actions  in  death,  than  the  change  that  takes  place  in 
the  minute  blood-vessels.  The  ultimate  divisions,  or  the 
smallest  branches  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  the  capillar)' 
vessels,  as  they  are  termed,  ore  exi^cdingly  abundant  in  the 
early  periods  of  life,  and  are  os  active  as  they  arc  numerous. 
Tire  capillary  arteries,  tire  masons  and  architects  of  the 
system,  by  the  agency'  of  which  all  tho  structures  are  built 
up,  and  all  the  parts  of  tlie  body  grow  and  are  developed, 
arc  numcrou.s  and  active  in  tire  early  stages  of  life,  while 
they  are  canying  on  and  completing  the  organuation  of 
tho  frame.  But  from  infancy  to  childhood,  firum  child- 
hood to  youth,  from  youth  to  maturity,  and  from  maturity  to 
old  age,  the  number  and  the  activity  of  these  vessels  pro- 
gressively diminUh.  Their  coats,  like  other  soft  soUds,  in- 
crease in  density  and  rigidity ; their  diameter  contracts, 
many  of  them  become  completely  impervious  and  ultimately 
disappear,  lire  diameter  of  the  capillary  veins,  on  the  con- 
trary, enlarges.  The  coats  of  the  veins,  originally  thinner 
than  tlioso  of  the  arteries,  instead  of  thickening  and  con- 
tracting, seem  rather  to  grow  thinner  and  more  dilatable  : 
hence  their  fulness,  their  prominence,  their  more  tortuous 
course,  and  their  greater  capacity.  At  the  two  extreme 
periods  of  life  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  these  two 
sets  of  vessels  is  completely  inverted.  In  infancy,  tbo  pro- 
portion of  blood  contained  in  the  capillary  arteries  is  greater 
than  that  contained  in  the  capillary  veins;  in  youm,  this 
disproportion  is  diminished ; at  the  period  of  maturity,  the 
quantity  in  one  set.  nearly  if  not  exactly  balances  that  in  the 
other ; in  advanced  age,  the  preponderance  is  so  great  in 
the  veins,  that  these  vessels  contain  probably  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  mass.  This  difference  in  the  distribution  of  tho 
blood,  at  the  different  epochs  of  life,  afiiirds  an  explanation  of' 
several  important  phenomena  connected  with  health  and  with 
disease.  It  shows,  for  example,  why  the  body  grows  with  so 
much  rapidity  at  the  early  periods  of  life ; why  it  remains 
stationary  at  tho  period  of  maturity : why  it  diminishes  in 
bulk  as  age  advances  ; why  a ple^oric  state  of  the  system 
atfects  the  arteries  in  youth,  the  veins  in  age ; why  haamor- 
rhage,  or  a How  of  blood,  is  apt  to  proceed  in  the  young  from 
the  arteries,  and  in  the  aged  from  the  veins ; and  so  on. 

Tlie  growth  of  tho  heart  does  not  keep  pace  witli  the  ex- 
tension of  the  sanguiferous  system,  nor  does  its  force  increase 
with  tho  augmenting  density  and  resistance  of  the  solids ; 
hence  there  is  a disturbance  of  the  balance  between  tho 
forces  of  propulsion  and  of  extension  which  increases  with 
advancing  age ; the  diminished  energy  of  tbo  heart  being 
indicated  by  the  languor  and  slowness  of  tho  pulse,  often  not 
exceeding  fifty  pulsations  in  a minute,  and  sometimes  sink- 
ing even  lower  than  this.  Hence,  not  only  is  less  blood  sent 
to  the  several  organs,  but  that  which  is  sent  is  less  com- 
pletely acted  upon  by  tho  air  in  respiration  on  account  of 
the  diminished  quantity  which  is  transmitted  tlirougb  the 
pulmonary  system  of  veasols ; hence,  the  diminution  of  all 
the  secretions,  and  hence,  finally,  the  fiiilure  of  the  function 
of  digestion,  the  source  of  the  materials  from  which  the 
blood  itself  U prepared  and  iU  losses  replenished. 

• Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  is  clear  that  two  great  changes 
take  place  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  b^y  in  the  pro- 
gress of  age ; first,  a gradual  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
the  fluids,  both  of  the  entire  mass  contained  in  the  system, 
and  of  file  proportionate  quantity  contained  in  each  organ : 
and,  secundlv,  a progressive  augmentation  and  induration  of 
the  solids.  With  this  change  in  the  physical  condition  of 
the  Itody  is  uniformly  combined  a no  less  important  change 
in  its  \ital  action.  Progressively  and  proportionally  as  the 
solid  parts  increase  in  density  and  rigidity,  they  decrease  in 
irritability  and  mobility  ; that  is,  they  are  less  sensible  to 


the  influence  of  stimulants,  and  the  power  of  contraction 
resident  in  tho  muscular  fibre  is  less  excitable.  Now  the 
knowledge  of  this  two-fold  modification  of  the  system  sug 
gests  pra^cal  applications  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
management  ofWalth,  in  the  prevention  of  disease,  in  se- 
curing the  attainment  of  perfect  maturity,  corporeal  and 
mental,  and  consequently  in  promoting  a general  extension 
of  the  term  of  life. 

In  each  of  the  epochs  of  life  the  health  is  peculiar;  the 
diseases  to  which  each  is  prone  have  also  a specific  character. 
A degree  of  energy  in  the  vital  actions,  constituting  a state 
of  healthy  rigour  in  oac  period,  may  be  destnictive  violence 
in  another:  and  a degree  of  intensity  in  the  physical 
agent  upon  which  those  actions  depend,  merely  sufficient  t>< 
produce  moderate  excitement  in  one,  may  produce  fatal  sti- 
mulation in  another. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  in  the  human  infant  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  its  body  consists  of  fluids ; and  that  thi- 
state  of  the  system  is  characterized  by  an  extreme  degree  ot 
irritability  and  mobility.  The  capillaiy  arteries,  esperially. 
are  not  only  more  numerous  in  this  age  than  in  any  other, 
but  they  are  also  far  more  irritable ; far  more  easily  and 
dangerously  excitable.  And  this  is  most  particularly  tho 
case  with  the  capillaiy  arteries  of  the  stomach  and  intestines: 
with  tliosc  of  the  lungs ; with  those  of  the  external  skin  : 
with  those  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  : and  a consideration 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  vessels  are  acted  on,  for  ex- 
ample, by  aliment  and  by  temperature,  two  agents  wbteb 
exert  the  most  important  influence  over  the  health  and  life 
of  tlie  infant,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  value  of  knowledge 
of  this  kind. 

The  chief  organ  by  which  the  function  of  digestion  is  per- 
formed is  tlie  mucous  membrane  that  lines  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  Food,  when  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  ol 
I this  membrane,  acts  upon  it  as  a stimulus  and  excites  it  to 
the  performance  of  its  office.  Now  so  irritable  is  this  mem- 
brane in  the  infant,  that  it  can  bear  the  contact  only  of  one 
kind  of  aliment,  namely,  the  m'Jk  formed  by  the  inother 
For  tins  food,  and  only  for  this  food,  has  nature  speeialt) 
adapted  the  organ,  and  tlie  adaptation  of  this  food  to  thi» 
organ  is  in  its  turn  equally  specific : and  this  relation  cannot 
be  disturbed  or  disregarded  without  preventing  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  function,  and  thereby  emkngering  health 
and  life.  Even  the  blandest  substances,  the  milk  of  other 
' animals,  which,  at  a more  advanced  age.  can  be  readily  ron- 
: verted  into  nutriment,  over  excites  the  delicate  digesliu* 

, organ  of  the  infant,  producing  first  grievous  irritation  in 
, the  system,  and.  ultimately,  exhaustion  and  death.  From 
j la^  experience  it  is  found,  that  of  the  infknts  who  are  de- 
prived of  this  their  natvrel  nourishment,  not  more  than  mic 
m seven  reaches  the  more  adiantxnl  periods  oflife.  Without 
I doubt  circumstances  may  justify  a mother  in  abandoning  her 
' infant,  but  she  ought,  at  least,  to  know  the  extent  of  the 
j sacriflre  sho  makes  when  she  withholds  from  it  the  only 
food  by  which  it  can  live : she  ought  to  be  fully  aware  tliat 
hy  this  act  she  does  abandon  it. 

Cold  acts  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air-passages 
of  the  lungs,  as  injuriously  as  improper  diet  upon  the 
I mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal ; and  it  also  acts 
I roost  oneigoticallyandileleteriously  upon  the  whole  external 
' surface  of  the  skin.  Hie  new-born  infant  has  been  kept  for 
months  in  a constant  and  unvaried  waniith.  Both  its  ex- 
ternal and  its  internal  surfaces  have  been  completely  shielded 
from  the  contact  of  foreign  bodies.  But  at  the  moment  of 
birth  its  condition  is  wholly  changed : both  surfaces  are  folly 
exposed  to  agents,  to  the  influence  of  which  it  is  acutely  sen- 
sitive. Air  surrounds  the  external  skin  ami  rushes  to  the 
lung  and  expands  it;  cold  acts  simultaneously  and  power- 
I fully  on  both  organs.  If  the  cold  be  severe,  or  if  the 
changes  of  temperature  be  great  and  rapid,  inflammation  is 
sure  to  be  cxcit^  in  the  lun^ ; and  this  is  one  of  tlie  chief 
sources  of  the  mortality  of  infancy.  The  injurious  action  of 
cold  upon  the  ert^rnal  surface  is  two-fold : first,  upon  the  ves- 
sels, and  nerves  of  the  skin : and,  secondly,  upon  the  vessels, 
and  nerves  of  the  internal  organs ; for  the  cold,  constringing 
the  external  vessels,  causes  the  blood  diffused  over  this  ex- 
tended surface  to  rush  to  the  internal  parts,  and  especially 
to  the  brain,  in  which  it  often  produces  dangerous  and 
fatal  disease.  The  mother  should  never  forget  tliat 
a degree  of  cold  which  the  child  can  War  with  impunity 
may  excite  a mortal  inflammation  in  tho  infant ; and  that 
an  intensity  of  cold  which  may  only  invigorate  the  adult  may 
kill  the  child.  Were  an  accurate  reconl  kept  of  the  number 
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of  children  annually  destroyed  in  England  by  improper 
exposure  to  cold,  the  sum  would  All  the  coiintr>’  with  ais* 
may.  The  proper  management  of  the  period  of  infancy 
ooiuusts  essentially  in  causing  the  infant  to  subsist  on  the 
milk  of  the  mother  only,  at  least  during  the  first  months; 
in  keeping  it  in  an  equal  and  moderately  warm  temperature : 
in  surrounding  it  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  when  asleep  os 
well  as  when  awake,  by  a large  bulk  of  fresh  air ; in  fre- 
quently washing  the  entire  surfoce  of  its  body  first  with 
warm.  then  with  tepid,  and  towards  the  latter  months  of  the 
period,  in  perfectly  cold  water,  followed  immediately  by 
rigorous  friction. 

There  is  one  caution  in  relation  to  mcilicino  which  cannot 
be  too  frequently  kept  in  view.  The  same  state  of  the  sys- 
tem which  renders  the  infant  so  susceptible  to  the  infiuence 
of  onlinary  physical  agents,  renders  it  at  least  equally  sus- 
ceptible to  the  infiuence  of  irritant  drugs ; and  especially  of 
those  which  act  primarily  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  ah- 
mentarv  canal,  or  on  the  nervous  system.  The  regulation 
of  the  h»owcU  by  aperient  rocilicinc  is  often  necessary ; but 
a tea-spoonful  of  castor  oil,  or  from  four  to  six  grainsof  mag- 
ucsia,  IS  all  that  the  mother  or  the  nurse  should  venture  to 
give  unless  under  the  superintendence  of  a medical  friend, 
llie  aperients  often  given  are  far  too  irritating ; while  of  an 
opposite  class  of  medicines  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  every 
preparation  of  opium,  even  in  the  very  minutest  dose,  is,  in 
tlie  early  period  of  infancy,  highly  dangerous.  Opiates  act 
on  the  nervous  system  pf  the  infant  most  energetically  and 
hanefuily,  and  many  is  the  new-lx)m  infant  whose  life  is 
suddenly  cut  short  by  quack  medicinra,  sootliing  us  they  are 
called,  (and  soothing  indecil  they  are !)  which  often  contain  a 
concentrated  dose  of  a powerful  narcotic,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  dose,  excites  either  an  infiainmatorv’  action  of  the 
capillaries  of  the  brain,  or  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
cerebral  vessels,  one  or  other  of  which  co-operating  with  the 
irritable  stale  of  the  system,  for  the  quieting  of  which  the 
opiate  was  given,  produces  the  quiet  of  death. 

From  the  seventh  month  to  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
the  consolidation  and  dcvelomnent  of  all  the  tissues  and  or- 
gans proceed  with  rapidity.  The  proccas  of  ossification  ad- 
vances: the  soft  solids  grow  firmer:  the  muscles  enlarge  in 
bulk  and  increase  in  strength:  the  brain  especially  be- 
comes more  developed,  and  its  functions  more  active 
and  more  extended : consequently,  semsation  not  only 
increases  in  acuteness  and  exortnoss,  but  embraces  a 
wider  range ; hence  perception  becomes  more  perfect ; the 
phenomena  of  mind  appear;  speech  commences;  affection 
is  generated : passion  induced ; moral  habits,  good  or  bad, 
acquired,  each  of  which  events  introduces  into  the  econoinv 
a new  power  which  over  afterwaitlg  exerts  over  it  a prodi- 
gious influence  for  good  or  for  evil,  for  pleasure  or  for  pain, 
f^  health  or  for  sickness. 

As  infancy  passes  into  childhood,  the  brain,  the  spinal 
cord,  the  bones,  the  muscles,  and  the  other  soft  solids,  pro- 
gressively acquire  bulk,  cohesion,  firmness,  and  strength. 
All  the  capillaries  of  the  system  still  continue  exceedingly 
active  and  highly  irritable.  For  the  support  of  their  action 
a large  supply  of  nutritious  food  is  indispensable.  There  is 
scarcely  an  organ  that  is  not  still  to  be  completed,  and  the 
majniitude  of  which  is  not  to  be  augmented.  Aliment 
is  the  material  by  which  these  results  are  to  be  cflected, 
and  the  conseouences  of  privation  at  this  period  are  truly 
deplorable.  Not  only  is  the  growth  of  the  body  checked  fiir 
a time,  but  the  physical  and  mental  constitutions  arc  irre|>a- 
rably  injured.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod every  effort  should  be  directed  to  the  development  anil 
invigoralkm  of  the  physical,  and  the  formation  and  direction 
of  tte  moral  powers ; as  yet  the  development  of  the  intellei*- 
tual  is  of  little  consequence.  Tho  health,  the  strength,  the 
longevity,  the  physical,  the  intellectual,  the  roimil  qualities, 
the  ttsefUlnoss  or  the  inischiovoiuness,  the  happiness  or  the 
misery  of  the  future  man,  depend  essentially  on  the  mana^ 
meat  of  these  two  periods  of  human  exigence.  For  mi.s 
reason  we  have  endeavourwl  to  direct  attention  to  their  para- 
loeunt  importance,  and  to  the  value  of  that  knowledge  which 
teaches  in  what  their  proper  management  consists.  We 
•ball  have  other  occasions  to  return  to  the  subject,  and  to 
state  more  in  detail  the  regimen  proper  to  these  earlier,  as 
well  as  to  the  more  odvanocKl  stages  of  human  life.  In  the 
mean  time  we  earmratly  intreat  the  attention  of  woMxtv  to 
ubjects  of  this  class,  ^e  health  and  life,  and  what  is  of 
inacb  more  importance,  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  their 
children  are  far  more  deeply  involved  in  the  soundness  of 


the  knowleilge  they  acquire  on  subjeots  of  this  kind,  than 
they  have  hithertn  been  taught  to  believe. 

AGE  OF  LIFE.  [See  Moutai-ity.] 

AGE  OF  ANIMALS.  It  is  often  a matter  of  great 
importance  to  possess  some  means  of  determining  the  age 
of  organised  bodies,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms. It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  for  our  guidance 
in  these  matters  we  possess  but  few  general  principles  derived 
from  well-regulated  observations  and  experiments.  As  far 
as  regards  oniroala,  indeed,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  dura- 
tion of  life  is  generally  between  seven  and  eight  times  the 
period  which  elapses  from  birth  till  they  become  adult;  but 
this  rule,  besides  being  vague  and  indefinite,  is  <{uite  use- 
less and  inapplicable  in  practice,  because  it  affords  no  scale 
of  gradation  which  would  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  prccisu 
ago  of  individuals,  the  only  inquiry  of  real  importance  or  of 
practical  application  to  the  interests  of  society.  More  cer- 
tain and  scientific  principles  arc  derived  fnim  observing  the 
growth  and  decay  of  tho  teeth  : and  if  we  were  acquainted 
with  the  various  phenomena  which  attend  the  development 
of  these  organs  in  all  quodrupeiU,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
wo  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  general  and,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, certain  rules,  iK>t  only  applicable  to  individual  imses. 
hut  Ukea'isc  to  the  speculative  philosophical  problem  of  the 
duration  of  life  in  each  separate  species.  At  present,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  possess  a series  of  observations  sufficiently 
extensive  to  enable  us  to  solve  this  problem  generally  : and 
we  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  the  few  individual 
COSOS  in  which  it  has  been  detennined.  and  which  relate 
only  to  the  most  important  domestic  animals. 

The  age  of  the  horse  is  known  principally  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  incisive  teeth,  or,  as  they  are  technically  called, 
the  nippers.  Of  these  there  are  six  in  each  jaw,  broad,  thin, 
and  trenchant  in  tho  foal,  but  with  flat  crowns  marked  in 
the  centre  with  a hollow  disk  in  the  adult  animal.  Tlic 
foal  or  milk  teeth  appear  fifteen  days  after  birth ; at  the  age 
of  two  years  and  a naif  the  middle  pair  drop  and  are  replac^ 
by  the  oorresponding  permanent  teeth : at  three  years  and 
a half  the  two  next,  one  on  each  side,  fall  and  are  likewise 
replaced ; and  at  the  age  of  four  years  and  a half  the  two 
external  incisors  of  the  first  set  drop  and  give  room  to  the 
corresponding  pair  of  permanent  teeth.  All  these  perma- 
nent nippers,  as  we  have  already  observed,  are  flattened  on 
the  crown  or  upper  surfHoe.  and  marked  in  tire  centre  with 
a circular  pit  or  hollow,  which  is  gradually  defui'ed  in  pro- 
portion a.s  the  tooth  wears  down  to  a level  with  its  bottom. 
By  the  ilegreo  of  this  detrition  or  wearing  of  the  teeth,  the 
age  of  the  animat  is  determined,  till  the  eighth  year,  at 
which  period  the  marks  are  generally  effaced ; but  it  is  to  be 
observM  that  the  external  incisors,  os  appearing  a year  or 
two  after  the  intermediate,  prescnc  their  original  form  pro- 
portionally fur  a longer  period.  AAer  the  cigluh  year  the 
ago  of  the  horse  may  still  determined  fur  a few  years 
longer  by  tlie  appearance  and  comparative  length  cf  tlie 
canine  teeth  or  tushes  These,  it  is  true,  are  sometimes 
wanting,  particularly  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  mares  are 
rarely  developed  at  all.  Tltose  of  the  under  juw  appear  at 
the  age  of  three  years  and  a half,  and  the  upper  at  four ; 
till  six  they  are  sharp-pointed,  and  at  ten  they  apmar  blunt 
and  long,  because  the  gums  begin  about  that  periou  to  recede 
from  their  roots,  leaving  them  naked  ami  exposed ; but 
after  this  period  there  aro  no  further  means  of  juuging  of  the 
horse's  age,  excepting  from  the  comparative  size,  bluntncss, 
and  discoloured  appearance  of  the  tushes.  The  duration  of 
the  horse's  life  seldom  surpasses  thirty  years,  tliough  there 
have  been  instances  record^  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  ex- 
tended to  double  that  period. 

In  homed  cattle  the  age  is  indicated  more  readily  by  tho 
growth  of  these  instruments  than  by  the  detrition  and  suc- 
cession of  the  teeth.  The  deer  kind,  which  shed  their  horns 
annually,  and  in  which,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
rein-deer,  they  are  confined  to  the  male  sex.  have  them  at 
first  in  the  form  of  simple  prickets  without  any  branches  or 
antlers : but  each  succeeding  year  of  their  lives  odds  one  or 
more  branches,  according  to  the  species,  up  to  a certain 
fixed  period,  beyond  which  the  age  of  the  amroal  can  only 
be  guessed  at  from  the  size  of  the  horns  and  the  thickness 
of  the  burr  or  knob  at  their  roots,  which  connects  them  with 
the  skull  In  the  common  stag,  the  pricket  or  first  horn 
falls  during  the  second  year  of  the  animal's  life,  and  is  re- 
placed by  one  with  a single  antler,  and  called,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. the  fork.  This  again  falls  during  the  thinl  year, 
and  is  replaced  by  the  tliinl  horn,  which,  as  well  as  the 
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fourth  or  following  p&h,  have  commonly  three  or  four,  and 
Mmetimea  even  nvo  hranrhen.  In  the  w»ne  manner  the 
number  of  antlera  on  increuMii^  till  ihe  eiuldh  year  of 
the  animal's  life,  beyond  which  period  they  foUuw  no  0xed 
rule,  though  they  stjil  cuntinuo  to  inen-ase  in  number,  par- 
ticularly VowanliJ  the  summit  of  the  horn,  where  they  are 
often  grouped  in  the  form  of  a coronet,  and  in  this  state  they 
are  called  royal  antlers.  The  fallow-deer,  the  roe-buck,  and 
others  of  this  genus,  present  similar  phenomena ; the  nutu- 
l)cr  of  the  antlers  increases  according  to  certa'n  flxetl  rules 
up  to  a certain  period,  beyond  which  the  age  can  only  be 
determined,  as  in  the  stag,  by  the  comparative  sL;e  and  deve- 
lopment of  the  burr  and  shaft,  or  that  part  of  tho  horn  from 
which  tlie  antlers  grow.  In  the  former  species,  the  prickets 
of  the  sevrond  year  are  replaced  by  honis  Waring  two  antlers, 
and  already  beginning  to  assume  the  palmuted  fi»rm  which 
thstinguishes  them  from  thu  antlers  of  most  other  deer. 
Afterwards  this  palm  increases  in  breadth,  and  assumes  an 
Indented  form  on  the  sujK'rior  and  posterior  borilors:  these 
are  the  fourth  horns,  which  aa*  shed  in  the  animars  fifth 
year,  and  are  repluceil  by  others  in  which  the  palm  is  cloven 
or  subdivided  irregularly’into  distinct  parts,  so  that  the  horns 
of  old  animals  fre«|uently  assume  a great  diversity  and  sin- 
gularity of  form.  From  this  nernKl  the  horn.s  begin  to 
shrink  in  size,  and  are  even  said  to  end  in  becoming  simple 
prickets  as  in  the  first  year. 

The  horns  of  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  antelopes,  which  are 
hollow  and  permanent,  are  of  o very  differont  form,  and 
gn»w  in  a different  manner,  from  those  of  tlie  «lecr  kind. 
Those,  as  is  well  known,  consist  of  a hollow  sheath  of  horn,  i 
which  covers  a bony  core  or  pna-ess  of  the  skull,  ami  grows 
fVom  the  root,  where  it  receives  each  year  an  additional  knob 
or  ring,  the  number  of  which  is  a sure  mditsition  of  Ihe  ani- 
raal's  age.  The  growth  of  the  horns  in  animals  is  by- 
no  mcan>  uniform  through  the  whole  year,  but  the  increase,  ■ 
at  least  in  temperate  climaU^s.  takes  nlacc  in  spring,  after 
which  there  is  no  further  addition  till  the  following  season. 
In  the  cow  kind,  the  horns  app<*ar  fo  grow  uniformiy  during 
the  first  three  ) ears  of  the  animal's  life  ; ronw'quently,  up  to 
that  age  they*  are  jierTectly  smooth  and  without  wrinkles, 
but  afterwards  each  succeeuing  year  adds  a ring  to  the  root , 
of  the  horn,  so  that  the  age  is  detennined  by  allowing  three  ! 
years  for  the  point  or  smooth  part  of  the  horn  and  one  for 
each  of  the  rings.  In  sheep  and  goats  the  snuwth  or  top: 
part  counts  but  for  one  year,  as  the  horns  of  these  animals  ' 
show  their  first  knob  or  ring  in  the  second  year  of  their  age  ; | 
in  the  antelopes  they  probably  follow  the  same  rule,  though  | 
wo  have  very  little  knowledge  of  their  growth  and  develop-  j 
mcnl  in  these  animals. 

There  are  very  few  instances  in  which  the  age  of  animals 
Udonging  to  other  classes  can  be  detennined  by  any  general 
rules.  In  binls  it  may  be  soraotimes  done  by  obsemng  the 
form  and  wear  of  the  bill ; and  some  pretend  to  distinguish 
the  age  of  fishes  by  the  appearance  of  their  scales,  but  their 
mctho«ls  arc  founded  upon  mere  hypothesis  and  entitled  to 
no  confidence.  The  age  of  the  wliale  is  known  by  the  size  and 
number  of  laminasof  whale-bone,  w’hich  increase  yearly,  ami,  | 
if  observation  can  be  rclic«l  upon,  would  >>ometimcs  indicate 
an  age  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  fiir  these  animals. 

AGE  OF  TREKS.  Every  thing  connected  with  the 
growth  of  limber-trees,  their  duration,  and  the  rausM  which 
conduce  to  their  decay,  bears  .s<j  directly  upon  points  not 
only  of  general  interest,  but  of  great  pructiinil  importance, 
tliat  we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  devote  an  article  to  its 
separate  consideration. 

Plants,  like  animals,  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  mortality  : 
there  is  the  same  wear  and  tear,  the  i^me  building  up  and 
pulling  down  of  the  cellular  elements  of  which  they  are 
composed.  But  without  doubt,  not  only  their  structure,  but 
their  vital  actions  are  so  \M‘culiar,  that  little  analogy  can,  in 
any  case.  He  traced  between  the  more  pcrfecrl  of  them  and 
the  animal  world,  and  a very  large  proportion  appear  to  be 
<*a]vihle  of  an  almost  in<lefinite  period  of  existence,  if  it  were 
not  for  awidenls  and  disease,  independent  of  edd  age. 

It  is  chicHv  to  annual  and  biennial  plants  that  what  may 
l>e  calle<l  a pcri'sl  of  duration  is  fixwl : a perio<l 

determine*!  bv  the  pn>ductinn  of  their  fruit,  and  not  capable 
of  l>eing  pref<*ngen  beyond  that  event,  except  by  artificial  j 
means.  Dismissing  all  such  from  our  consideration,  the  j 
reniaiiidfr  of  the  more  j>erfect  part  of  the  vegetable  king*  | 
di»m.  whether  herlmceoiis.  or  shrubby,  or  arlstrcsccnt,  con-  j 
slat  of  plants  which  may  be  classed  under  two  ]irincipal 
modes  of  growth. 


Ono  of  these  modes  is  to  increase,  when  young,  in  diame- 
ter, rather  than  in  length, until  a certain  magnituaeisobtamod, 
and  then  toslxHit  up  a stem,  thcdiumelcr  of  which  is  never 
materially  altered.  The  uilditioii  of  new  matter  to  a trunk 
of  this  kind  takes  place  by  the  insinuation  of  longitudinal 
fibres  into  the  ifimde  of  the  woixl  near  the  centre ; on  which 
account  such  trees  are  called  ENUOUXNOua;  tliey  also  bear 
the  name  of  Monorutylffd'jru. 

The  other  mode  i*.  from  the  beginning,  to  increase  simul- 
taneouslv  in  k-ni^h  and  diameter,  but  principally  in  length. 
The  addition  of  is>w  matter  to  a trunk  of  this  kind  takes 
place  by  the  insinuation  of  longitudinal  fibres  into  a »pai*e 
beneath  the  bark,  and  on  the  outride  of  the  wcsmI  near  the 
cireumforiMice ; on  which  uctamm  such  trees  are  called 
KxoaENous ; thev  also  bear  thu  name  «if  Diadytedous. 

Some  modifications  of  these  two  modes  are  known  to 
exist,  but  it  wiiuld  only  cunfosc  the  sul^ject  if  they  wc*re 
a*lvertt'*l  to  on  lhi.s  occx-'ioii. 

Jo  the  first  of  these  cla-*ses  iK-ltmgs  the  palm  tril>e,  and 
some  other  Iruiucal  trees.  There  is  scartxdy  any  well  attesti-d 
evidence  of  tfse>e  plants  ever  acquiring  any  t'oru.idorable 
age.  It  has,  indev-*!,  Ux'ii  sup(>i>sed,  tiuit  certain  Brazilian 
cot'oa-nut  palms  may  lie  from  GuO  to  7UU  years  old,  and  that 
others  probably  attain  to  the  age  »)f  si'inelhing  more  than 
3i>0  years.  Hut  the  Uictlxal  of  otinpuliiig  the  age  of  pa1m>. 
which  is  either  by  the  number  of  rings  externally  vi^iblc 
upon  their  rind  between  the  base  and  the  summit  of  the 
stem,  or  by  comparing  the  oMest  specimens,  the  age  of  which 
is  unknown,  with  young  trees  of  a known  age,  i&  entirely 
conjectural,  ami  not  founded  upon  sound  phvsiologica!  coiim- 
deraiions;  lK.'>ides  which,  the  date-palm,  which  is  be»t  known 
to  Europeans,  does  nut  at  all  justil)  the  opinion  that  patnis 
attain  a great  age;  the  Arabs  do  nut  assign  it  a greater 
longevity  than  fnim  two  to  three  centuries.  lnde|)endently  of 
this,  the  mode  of  growth  of  such  endogenous  trees  a.s  paliiii^ 
seems  u>  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  existing  beyond  a 
definite  j>cri«xl  of  no  great  extent.  The  diameter  to  which 
theif  trunk  finally  attains  is  verv  nearly  gained  before  they 
hCprin  to  lengthen,  and  afterwanis  all  the  new  woo<!y  matter, 
which  every  surcessivc  leaf  nerrfsarily  pirduces  during  its 
develojieincnl,  is  insinuated  into  the  centre.  The  tsmse- 
queiice  of  this  is,  that  the  wofsly  matter  previously  existing 
in  the  centre  is  displaced  and  forced  outuunls  tow.mls  tiu? 
circumference  ; as  this  action  is  isinstaiUly  in  progress,  tin* 
circumference,  which  in  the  licginning  was  soft,  licrmnes 
gradually  harder  and  liardor,  by  the  ptvssure  from  within 
outwaixls,  till  at  last  it  is  not  suM-eptible  of  any  further  c«>m  ♦ 
pression.  After  this  has  occum-n,  the  eentral  parts  will 
gradually  solidify  by  the  incessant  inimductiun  by  the  loaves 
of  new  wikhI  which  thrusts  outwanls  the  older  wood,  till  at 
last  the  whole  sfom  must  be<'onie  equally  hanl,  and  no 
longer  capable  of  giving  way  fur  the  reception  of  new  mat- 
ter ; /or  tchai  has  once  Item  forniM  ahniys  remaim.,  and  i * 
never  nbf<}rbcd  by  mrroundinff  parts.  As  soon  as  thi.s  oc- 
curs, and  occur  it  mu.st  in  trunks  which  rarely  exixfd  a 
fixil.  nml.  perhaps,  never  a foot  and  half  in  diameter,  tlie 
tree  will  perish  : becauste  its  vitality  is  ilependont  upon  the 
full  action  of  all  the  functions  of  the  leaves,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  one  is  the  cessation  of  all.  It  is  fbr  these  reasons 
that  we  feel  Justified  in  ctmsidering  it  probable  that  endo- 
genous trees,  such  as  palms,  attain  no  eunsidornblc  age, 
and  that  the  duration  of  their  existence  must  bi-  nbstduiely 
fixed  in  each  s|K*cies  by  the  p<iwerthey  may  respectively  havu 
of  permitting  the  descent  of  wixxly  matter  down  their  centre. 

Butin  exogimous  Irvfs,  it  is  quite  the  reverse:  to  (heir exist- 
ence no  limifetl  duration  can  W assigned  ; on  llic  ronlrarv, 
there  is  nothing  physically  imi>osM'hlc  in  the  notion  that 
some  individuals  now  existing  may  even  have  l«*en  silent 
witnesses  of  the  Noarhian  deluge.  In  eonscqiience.'flp-t. 
of  tlK)  new  wo<Hly  matter  w hich  is  eniistantly  formed  by  the 
leaves  of  such  trees  being  insinuated  beneath  the  bark  near 
the  circumference  of  their  trunk,  and.  secondly,  of  Ihe  bark 
itselfl>eing  ra]>able  of  indefinite  distenlion.  no  ei^nresstoii 
is  exercised  by  the  new  parts  upon  thfise  previously  tonned  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  bark  is  in<‘cssantlv  giving  way  to  mako 
n«>m  for  the  woi»d  Iwneath  it.  while  the  latter  is,  in  eonse- 
qiicnre,  only  glued,  as  it  were,  to  who!  succeeds  it,  without 
its  own  vital  jxiwi-rs  Iwing  in  any  degree  impairofl  hy«*«»m- 
I pression.  It  is  in  the  newly.fbrmod  wootl  that  the  greaU*>t 
I d<!gree  of  vitality  rcsid«*» : in  the  old  wood  near  flu?  centr»* 

' life  in  lime  l»ee<iim‘S  cxlinet : hut  as  each  *.urt'es«ivt*  laver 
j |)OHso»9cs  an  existimce  in  n great  degree  indept'ridcnt  of 
I that  which  prcceilwl  it  the  death  of  the  central  part  of  an 
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eno^ooot  tr«a  is  by  no  means  connected  with  any  dinu- 
nution  of  vitality  in  the  cireumferenoe.  Hence  it  is  that 
hollow  trees  are  often  so  healthy ; and  that  trees  in  the  most 
\1|;ovous  state  are  often  found  decayed  at  the  heart  without 
any  external  siirn.  as  timber-meroluntB  frequently  discover 
to  their  cost.  The  manner  of  urowth  in  exo^noua  trees 
boini;  such  as  has  been  iust  described,  they  may  be  com' 
pored  to  a suocassion  of  liolluw  cylinders  increasing  f^adually 
IQ  diameter  and  sheathing  ono  another.  This  being  the 
case,  and  the  last  cylinder  having  its  own  independent  vita' 
lity.  it  W'ill  ho  apparent  that,  under  circumstances  constantly 
thvourable  to  growth,  induiduals  of  this  kind  may  oominue 
to  exist  to  the  end  of  time ; for  there  is  no  conceivable  man- 
ner in  which  their  death  can  be  brought  about  in  tlie  absence 
of  accidents ; among  which  would,  of  oouno,  be  clasaod 
Btar\ati<jn,  arising  from  the  destruction  of  nutriment  in  the 
«ml  where  they  grow,  and  suffocation  caused  by  the  abstnie- 
tion  of  their  rcspirstion.  whether  by  the  absence  of  light  or 
the  exclusion  or  air. 

This  it  is  which  explains  the  extreme  old  ago  which 
some  trees  oettainly  attain.  Of  tho  many  reiiuirkable  cases 
upon  record,  the  following  are  among  tho  more  interesting. 

At  Ellerslie.  the  birth-place  of  Wallace,  three  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Paisley,  stands  an  oak.  in  the  branches  of 
which  tradition  relates  tnat  celebrated  chieflaiti  to  have  non- 
realed  himself  with  three  hundred  of  his  followers.  How- 
ever improbable  the  latter  ciirumstanco  may  be,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  tree  may  well  have  been  a remarkable  ob- 
ject even  at  the  {teriod  assigned  to  it  by  tradition,  namely,  in 
the  Itcginning  of  the  fourteenth  contury,  and  if  so.  this  indi- 
vidual must  bo  at  least  700  yetmt  old.  Its  branches  are  said 
to  have  mice  cos'ered  a Scotch  acre  of  ground ; but  its  his- 
torical interest  has  rendered  it  a prey  to  the  curiositv  of 
the  stranger,  and  its  limbs  have  gradually  disappeared  till 
little  remains  except  its  trunk. 


[Th«.W*U«:r  0«k  .] 

Many  other  cases  of  oaks  of  extreme  old  ago  are  recunkal, 
some  of  which  have  been  estimated  at  1500  or  1600  years. 

At  Truns,  in  the  Ghsons,  there  existed,  in  1700,  a lime 
tree  which  was  a celebrated  plant  in  tho  year  1424,  and 
ahich,  when  last  measured,  was  fifty -one  feet  in  cireuiu- 
(crvncw.  Tlic  age  of  this  specimen  oould  not  have  been  less 
than  680  years. 

In  the  year  1776.  there  existed  in  the  Palace  Garden  o( 
Granada  some  famous  cypresses  called  Cupretot  de  la  Std- 
Itma,  in  consequence  of  some  event  tliat  occurred  in  the 
tiine  of  the  MourisU  kings,  at  which  time  they  funned  a 
cypress  grove.  These  are  thought  to  have  been  at  least 
140  or  900  yean  old. 


The  fitmous  aweet-cbestnut  trees  on  Mount  iEtno,  espeeially 
those  called  the  Ctutagna  de  Cento  Catallu  180  feet  in  clt' 
cumference  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  de  Sta.  Agathot 
seventy  feet  in  eircumferenco,  and  della  A'orc,  sixty-four 
feet  in  circumfemioe,  must  be  of  high  antiquity ; but  no- 
thing prodso  is  known  upon  this  point,  and  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  flret  mentioned  has  been  in  reality  formed  of 
ftve  or  six  trunks  grown  together. 

Equally  unknown  is  the  age  of  an  immense  oriental  plane 
tree  now  growing  in  the  valley  of  Bujukdere  near  Constan- 
tinople, which  is  150  feet  in  circumference,  with  an  internal 
cavity  eighty  feel  in  circumference. 

The  walnut  sometimes  attains  a prodigious  sire,  conse- 
quently a great  age.  hcamuzzi,  an  Italian  architect,  men- 
tions his  having  seen  at  St.  Nicolas,  in  Ijirraine,  a single 
plank  of  its  woimI  twenty-five  feet  wide,  upon  which  the  £m- 
|R‘mr  Frederick  III.  had  given  a sumptuous  feast. 

Eight  olive  trees  still  exist  in  the  Garden  of  Olivos  at 
Jerusalem,  which  can  be  proved  by  historical  documents  to 
have  existed  anterior  to  the  taking  of  tho  city  by  the  Turks, 
and  consequently  to  be  at  least  800  years  old. 

Of  ancient  yews  several  authentic  instance^  imii  !-<  ii.nnnl. 
At  Ankerwyke  House,  near  Staines,  is  a yew  older  than  the 
meeting  of  the  English  barons  ut  Kunnyinede.  wlien  they 
compellcfl  King  John  to  grant  the  Magna  Chorta. 


(Ths  AniuT«}kr  Yrw.J 


This  tree,  ut  3 feet  from  the  ground,  mea.sures  9 feet 
3 inches  in  diameter ; and  its  branches  overshadow  a circle 
of  207  feet  in  circumfurancc.  The  yews  of  Fountain’s 
Abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  are  probably  more  than  1 200  years  old, 
and  to  others  an  age  of  from  2500  to  3000  years  has  been 
assignefl. 

Even  this  degree  of  antiquity  is,  however,  much  less  than 
tliat  of  the  Baobab  trees  of  Africa,  estiuialed  by  Adansun  at 
6150  years;  and  tho  dociduoxis  cypress  of  ChiipulU'pce  in 
Mexico,  which  tlie  younger  De  Candolle  considers  still  older. 

The  way  in  wlikli  tlie  age  of  some  oftllc.^c  bpocimeiu  has 
boon  computed  is  twofold  . firstly,  by  comparing  them  with 
other  old  specimens,  Uio  rate  of  growth  of  which  is  know  n ; 
and  secondly,  by  cutting  out  a portion  of  tiK’ir  circutiifereiice 
ami  counting  the  number  or  concentric  rings  that  ore 
visible.  For  in  exogenous  trees  the  woody  cylinder  of  one 
year  is  divided  from  the  succeeding  one  by  a denser  sub- 
stance, which  marks  distinctly  the  lino  of  separation  of  the 
tw’o  years. 

TIm  first  of  these  metlKsls  is  sufllcicntly  correct  to  give  at 
least  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  tlie  latter  would  be 
absuIuU'ly  oorroct,  if  ono  could  be  quite  sure  that  obsenors 
provided  agaiiuit  all  possible  causes  of  error.  But  it  has 
been  shown,  (see  Dr.  lundley's  InlrotlnrHon  tn  Jintany, 
p.  66.)  that  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  inequality  in 
thicknass  of  tlie  annual  layers  of  woimI  on  tipposite  sides  of  a 
stem,  a person  wlui  judged  of  tho  whole  age  of  a tree  by  the 
examination  of  the  layers  of  the  stunteil  side  only,  would 
oommit  ermrs  to  the  amount  of  sixty  per  cent,  and  more. 
It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  great  age  assigned  to 
tlie  deciduous  cypress  and  the  Baobab  may  be  connected 
with  an  error  of  tliis  nature. 

In  the  C4)urso  of  tlvo  inqui^  into  the  method  of  computing 
the  age  of  ancient  trees,  a discovery  ha.s  been  made  of  some 
impcHTtance  to  timber  growers,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that 
thoao  who  plant  for  profit  alone  should  not  allow  their  trees 
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to  grow  beyond  a certain  number  of  years,  varying  arcord- 
ing  to  species : for  it  has  been  found  that  so  far  are  exo- 
genous trees  from  continuing  always  to  increase  in  diameter 
at  the  same  rate,  that  every  kind  diminishes  in  its  rate  of 
growth  after  a certain  age ; — the  oak,  for  example,  between 
its  fortieth  and  its  sixtieth  year,  the  elm  after  its  fiftieth, 
the  spruce  fir  after  its  fortieth,  and  the  yew  probably  after 
its  sixtieth.  With  reference  to  this  subject.  Professor 
De  Candolle  has  constructed  a table  of  rate  of  growth,  which 
wo  subjoin. 


1\Ua  of  the  rale  of  tacnra>e  in  Duuneter  of  certain  Exosenoiu  Tree*, 
eiprcated  tn  line*. 
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A specimen  of  Fieiu  indica,  or  the  Banyan,  on  an  island 
in  the  river  Nerbudda,  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  one 
that  existed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and, 
according  to  Neurchus,  it  was  capable  of  overshadowing 
10,000  men.  The  circumference  of  the  princi|ial  trunk  alone 
men.«tures  2000  feet,  and  it  has  more  than  3000  smaller  stems. 

AGES  OF  THE  WORLD.  In  the  mythology  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poet>«,  the  history  of  the  world  was  di\  ided 
into  four  ages,  the  golden,  the  silver,  the  brazen,  and  the  iron  ; 
as  for  instance,  Hesiod  in  his  poem  entitled  Worhf  artd  Dnyt, 
and  by  Ovid,  in  his  Mftamoi^wtes.  The  golden  age,  when 
Saturn  reigned,  is  represented  as  having  b<^n  that  of  perfect 
innocence  and  happiness ; from  which  the  others  have 
gradually  degenerated  more  and  mrjrc.— the  inm  age,  or  that 
which  DOW  subsists,  being  the  most  wicked  and  miserable  of 
all.  Somctiiues  these  ages  are  spoken  of  as  merely  so  many 
successivG  pcriod.s  in  tlic  history  of  Italy.  Sutum  having 
fjoen  driven  out  of  heaven  by  hia  son  Jupiter,  is  supposed  to 
have  sought  an  asylum  in  that  country,  where,  in  return  for 
the  protection  lio  received  from  King  Janus,  he  taught  him 
and  his  |>cnplo  agriculture,  and  the  other  arts  of  cultivated 
life.  According  to  this  latter  mode  of  telling  the  story,  it 
will  be  observed,  the  golden  age  is  represented  os  consisting  in 
the  triumph  of  civilization  over  previous  barbarism  ; whereas 
the  other  version  seems  intended  to  indicate  that  the  pri- 
meval state  of  man  was  that  in  which  he  enjoyed  the  greatest 
felicity  and  purity,  and  that  he  has  been  rather  corrupted 
than  improved  by  what  is  calleil  civilization.  Tlie  two  state- 
ments, therufore,  may  Ik*  taken  as  expressing  two  opposite 
theories  or  opinions  which  have  divided  speculators  upon  this 
subject  down  even  to  our  own  day.  The  disagreement 
among  the  fabulists,  however,  is  only  with  regain  to  the 
original  condition  of  man : it  seems  to  have  been  admitted 
on  both  sides  that  a gradual  declension  both  of  the  happi- 
ness and  virtue  of  the  world  ha.s  been  going  on  ever  since 
the  age  of  gold.  The  golden  age  is  that  of  wliich  the  most 
complete  pictures  have  Ixwn  drawn  : indeed  it  may  be  said 
to  oe  the  only  one  of  the  four  of  which  the  description  is  at 
all  dUlinct.  The  age  of  iron  was  doomed  to  have  com- 1 


I menced  long  before  Hesiod's  day,  who  lived  probably  at 
I least  twenty-six  hundred  years  ago : it  was,  in  fact,  merely 
a general  name  for  the  existing  order  of  things,  as  distin- 
guished from  some  imaginary  previous  state.  But  neither 
that  immediately  preceding  state,  designated  the  age  of 
brass,  nor  iU  forerunner,  the  age  of  silver,  is  to  be  found  dis- 
criminated in  the  poetic  painting  by  anything  more  than 
some  slight  varieties  of  snade.  Of  the  golden  age,  when 
universal  harmony  prevailed  throughout  the  living  creation, 
and  the  bounteous  earth  yielded  her  increase  untilled.  we 
have  various  descriptions  from  the  pens  of  modem  as  well  as 
of  ancient  poets.  The  reader  of  Italian  poetry  will  recollect 
in  particular  the  celebrated  chorus  at  the  end  of  the  first  act 
of  Tasso's  ArnirUa^  and  the  imitation  of  it  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act  of  Guarini's  Patior  Fido. 

AGENEIO'SES,  in  Ichthyolof^,  a genus  of  abdominal 
Malacopterygiout  Ashes,  separatM  frsm  the  silures  \jsl- 
cepede,  ana  containing  two  species,  both  from  the  frosl* 
water  lakes  and  rivers  of  Surinam. 

AGENT.  An  agent  is  a person  authorized  bv  anothiT 
to  do  acts,  or  make  enganments  in  his  name ; and  the  per- 
son who  so  authorises  him  is  called  die  principaL  And 
almost  any  person,  however  otherwise  disqualified,  can  act 
as  agent.  Even  persons  who  are  disqualified  from  acting 
in  their  own  cap^ity,  as  infants  and  femes  coverts,  may 
yet  act  as  agents  for  others. 

An  agent  cannot  be  appointed  to  bind  his  prindpid  by 
deed,  otherwise  than  by  deed ; nor  can  an  agent  oe  appointed 
by  a corporation  aggregate  otherwise  than  by  deed,  unless 
it  be  for  certain  ordinary  and  inferior  purposes.  The 
Bank  of  England,  therefore,  or  any  sirailar  corporation, 
may  without  deed  empower  persons  to  make  and  sign 
in  the  name  of  the  corporation  bank-notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change, &c. ; and  for  the  purpose  of  making  leases,  and 
other  acts  specified  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  sec- 
tions of  the  statute  of  frauds^  the  authority  of  the 
agent  is  required  to  be  in  writmg.  In  all  other  cases, 
no  particular  form  is  necessary : in  commercial  afiairs, 
agents  are  most  usually  commissioned  by  a letter  of 
orders,  or  simply  by  a retainer ; but  a verb^  appointment 
is  quite  sufficient;  and  even  the  mere  fact  of  one  person’s 
being  employed  to  do  any  busintts  whatever  for  another, 
will  create  between  the  parties  the  relation  of  principal  and 
agent. 

An  agent’s  authority  (unless  it  is  an  authority  coupled 
with  an  interest,  such  as  a power  of  attorney  granted  as  a 
.oocurity  for  a debt)  may,  in  geneml,  be  revoked  by  the 
princijHil  at  any  time.  It  also  ceases  upon  his  death  or 
bankruptcy. 

There  are  numberless  kinds  of  agents,  answering  to 
the  endless  diversity  of  modes  in  which  one  person  may 
be  employed  to  act  for  another.  Many  of  these  are 
known  by  specific  names,  such  os  bailifis,  factors,  brokers, 
private  altomevs,  Ac.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  state 
the  general  pnnciples  of  law,  which  are  applicable  equally 
to  all. 

In  the  first  place,  wo  shall  explain  what  aro  the  rights 
and  duties  with  respect  to  one  another,  rosuUiiig  from  the 
ri'latiim  of  principal  and  agent. 

And  secondly,  what  are  the  rights  and  duties  with  respect 
to  third  persons,  resulting  from  the  relation  of  principal  and 
agent,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  contract 
implied  by  law  between  them,  as  far  as  regards  third  persons. 

I.  First,  of  the  relative  rights  and  duties  o(  principal 
and  agent 

1.  The  first  great  duty  of  an  agent  is  to  use  faithfully, 
and  in  its  full  extent,  the  authority  which  has  been  given 
him. 

An  agent’s  authority  is  said  to  be  limited,  when  he  is 
l)ound  by  precise  instructions;  and  unlimited,  when  he  is 
not  so  Imund.  Where  his  authority  is  limited,  an  agent  is 
l)OUT>il  to  ailherc  strictly  to  his  instructions  in  every  particu- 
lar. Thus,  if  instruct^  to  sell,  he  has  no  right  to  barter : 
nor  if  instructed  to  sell  at  a certain  price,  is  he  authorized  to 
take  less. 

When  the  agent's  authority  is  not  limited  by  precise  in- 
structions, his  duty  is  to  act  in  conformity  witK  what  may 
reasonably  be  presumed  to  be  the  intentions  of  his  employer. 
And  in  the  absence  of  all  other  means  of  ascertaining  what 
these  intentions  are,  lie  is  to  act  for  the  interest  of  hia  prin- 
cipal, according  to  the  discretion  which  may  bo  expecte<l 
from  a prudent  man  in  the  management  of  his  owm  business. 
Thus,  if  he  is  authorized  to  sell,  and  no  |mce  is  limited  \*v 
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)ut  ioBtnketions,  it  should  be  his  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
best  price  which  the  goods  are  fairly  worth.  If  there  have 
been  other  transactions  of  the  same  nature  between  the  par- 
ties, it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  principal  intends  that  the 
same  mode  of  baling  should  be  {Airsuod,  which,  in  former 
cases,  he  had  either  prescribed  or  approved  of. 

In  mercantile  transactions  it  is  a r^e  of  universal  applica- 
tion, that,  in  the  absence  of  other  instructions,  the  principal 
must  he  presumed  to  intend  that  his  agent  should  follow  the 
oommon  usage  of  the  particular  business  in  which  ho  is  em- 
ployed. This,  therefore,  is  the  course  which  it  is  the  agent's 
duty  to  pursue;  and  he  will,  in  all  cases,  bo  justified  in  so 
doing,  even  though,  under  the  particular  circumstances,  he 
might  have  acted  otherwise  to  tne  greater  advantage  of  his 
principal. 

Tims  a factor  of  common  right  is  to  sell  for  readv  money, 
hut  if  he  is  employed  in  a dealing  or  trade  where  the  usage 
u to  sell  upon  credit,  be  will  be  authorised  in  selling  to  a 
person  of  good  credit,  and  giving  such  time  as  is  reasuimhlo 
and  customary. 

An  authority  is  always  to  be  so  construed  os  to  include  uil 
necessary  or  usual  means  of  executing  it  with  effect  An 
agent  is,  therefore,  authorized  to  flo  all  such  subordinate 
acts  as  are  cither  r^uisito  by  law,  in  order  to  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  principal  objects  of  its  instructions,  or  are 
necessary  to  eflect  it  in  the  l«st  and  most  convenient  man- 
ner. or  are  usually  incidental  to  it  in  the  'ordinary  course  of 
business. 

Thus  it  is  the  duty  of  an  agent  employed  in  the  receipt  or 
dispatch  of  goods,  to  take  care  that  the  {*ustom-houao  duties 
are  satisfied,  and  the  proper  entries  made : and  he  will  be 
authorizcfl  in  making  any  advances,  as  well  for  such  inci- 
ilental  cliargus  as  warehouse-room,  as  for  any  other  expense 
neocssarily  incurred  for  the  preservation  of  the  property. 

i.  The  next  duty  of  an  agent  is,  in  the  execution  of 
his  trust,  to  exercise  a proper  degree  of  diligence  and  skill. 
He  is  required  to  use,  in  the  concerns  of  his  oroplnycr,  tlie 
same  diligence  and  care  which  would  be  expected  from  a 
rudunt  man  in  the  management  of  his  own  business ; and 
e is  bound,  without  any  particular  instructions,  to  take 
every  precaution  ordinarily  used  for  the  safety  and  improve- 
ment of  property  mtruste<i  to  him. 

Ho  is  also  expected,  in  common  with  every  professional 
man  who  holds  himself  out  as  ready,  for  a proportionate  re- 
muneration, to  transact  any  particular  kind  of  business  for 
another. — to  possess  and  exercise  such  a competent  degree 
of  skill  and  knowledge,  as  may  in  ordinary  cases  bo  adequate 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  service  undertaken. 

If  on  agent  docs  an  act  which  is  not  warranted  by  hU 
authority,  either  express  or  implied,  or  if  he  does  an  act 
within  his  authority,  but  with  such  gross  negligence  or  un- 
skilfulness  that  no  benefit  can  accrue  from  it,  the  princi- 
pal may,  at  his  option,  either  reject  or  adopt  what  he  has 
done.  But  if  he  rejects  it,  ho  must  do  so  decisively  from  the 
first,  and  give  his  agent  notice  thereof  within  reasonable 
time : for  if  he  tacitly  acquiesce  in  what  has  been  done,  and 
still  more  if  he  in  any  way  act  up  m it,  be  will  be  presumed 
to  have  ailupted  it. 

Thus,  if  an  agent  puts  out  his  employer  s money  at  inte- 
rest without  his  BUthurity.orif  a factor,  employed  to  purchase, 
<itr\iatcs  from  his  instructions  in  price,  quality,  or  kind; 
or  if  be  purcha.ses  giNxls  which  he  might  at  the  time  have 
discovert^  to  be  unmarketable,  the  princi|Ml  may  dis- 
avow the  transaction : but  if,  in  the  first  cases,  lie  knowingly 
receives  the  interest,  or,  in  eitlicr  of  the  others,  if  he  deals 
with  the  property  as  bis  own.  he  adopts  the  act  of  the  agent, 
and  takes  upon  himself  all  responsibility  for  the  consc- 
qucDcs^s. 

But  if  he  does  not  afterwords  either  expressly  or  impliedly 
adopt  the  act,  the  whole  liozard  of  it  lies  with  the  agent, 
even  though  he  did  it  bonii  Jide,  and  for  the  interest  of  his 
employer.  Any  profit  or  advantage  that  may  accrue  from 
it  1m  roust  account  for  to  his  |nincipal ; and  if  loss  ensues,  he 
u bound  to  make  it  good  to  him.  An  agent  is  likewise 
answerable  to  his  principal  for  all  damage  occasioned  by  his 
negligence  or  unskilfulness.  This  responsibility  applies  in 
all  cases,  not  only  to  the  immediate  consequences  of  nis  mis- 
cuoduct  or  negleH.  hut  likewise  to  all  such  losses,  as,  but  for 
hit  previous  misi'onduct  or  neglect,  would  not  have  occurred : 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  destruction  of  goods  by  fire  in  a 

tUiOo  where  ho  h.ad  improperly  sufi'ered  them  to  remain ; 

at  It  (1ms  ncH  extend  to  such  losses  by  fire,  robbery,  or 
ethervuie,  as  are  purely  accidental,  and  happen  by  no  de- 


fault of  his  own ; and  his  responsibilitv  extends  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  damage  suffered  by  tfie  principal,  either  by 
direct  injury  occasioned  to  his  own  property,  or  by  his  being 
obliged  to  make  reparation  to  others. 

If  an  agent's  negligence  is  so  gross,  or  his  deviation  from 
his  autlsiritv  so  great,  as  to  amount  to  a breach  of  the  duty 
created  in  law,  by  the  relation  of  urincinal  and  agent,  or 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  to  a breaen  of  tnc  contract,  which 
(if  none  exist)  the  law,  as  we  have  before  seen,  will  imply 
between  them,  the  agent  is  liable  to  an  action  for  such  breach 
of  duty  or  of  contract,  w hether  any  injury  has  been  sustained 
by  it  or  not;  but  if  no  injur)*  has  been  in  fact  sustained,  the 
damages  will  be  merely  nominal. 

3.  Tlic  third  general  duty  of  an  agent  is  to  keep  a dear 
and  regular  account  of  liis  dealings  on  behalf  of  his  princi- 
pal, including  ns  well  what  he  has  received  as  what  ne  has 
paid  ; to  communicate  the  results  from  time  to  time  ; and  to 
account  when  called  upon,  without  suppression,  concealment, 
or  overcliargc. 

An  agent  is  not  in  general  accountable  for  money  until 
he  has  actually  receive  it,  unless  he  has,  by  improper  credit, 
or  by  other  misconduct  or  neglect,  occasioned  a delay  of  pay- 
ment. But  an  awnt  acting  under  a commission  D«l  creaere, 
that  U.  one  who  has  undertaken  to  be  surety  to  his  principal 
for  the  solvency  of  the  persons  he  deals  with,  is.  in  their  de- 
fault, accountable  fur  tlie  debt ; and  in  all  cases  where  an 
agent  has  actually  received  money  on  behalf  of  his  principal, 
be  is  bound  to  take  care  of  it  according  to  the  general  rules 
which  regulate  his  conduct ; and  if  any  loss  is  occasioned  by 
the  fraud  or  failure  of  third  persons,  lie  w ill,  unless  his  con- 
duct bo  warranted  by  his  instructions,  or  the  usage  of  trade, 
be  bound  to  make  it  good  ; if  a stranger,  for  instance,  calls 
upon  him  by  a written  authority  to  transfer  the  money  in  his 
hands,  and  the  authority  is  a forgery,  be  will  remain  account- 
able for  all  that  is  transferred  under  it 

The  principal  is  in  general  entitled  not  only  to  the  bare 
amount  of  wnat  has  b^n  received  by  his  agent  but  to  all 
tbo  increase  which  has  accrued  to  the  property  while  in  his 
possession.  The  is.  therefore,  accountable  fur  the  inte- 
rest, if  any  has  actuallv  been  made,  upon  the  balance  in  his 
hands ; and  likewise  tor  eiery  sort  of  profit  or  advantage 
which  be  may  have  clandestinely  derivea  by  dealing  or  spe- 
culating with  the  effects  of  his  principal. 

4.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  an  agent  to  apprize  his  principal, 
with  all  convenient  expedition,  of  all  material  acts  done  or 
contracts  concluded  by  him. 

5.  An  agent,  confidentially  intrusted  and  relied  on  for 
counsel  and  direction — as  an  attorney,  for  instance — is  rarely 
allowed,  in  equity,  to  take  a gift  from  his  employer;  espe- 
cially if  it  is  a grant  of  the  property  which  be  nas  been  em- 
ployed to  manage ; and  it  is  also  a general  principle,  that  an 
agent  cannot  make  himself  an  adverse  party  to  his  principal 
— if  ho  is  employed  to  sell,  he  cannot  make  himself  the  pur- 
chaser : such  a transaction  is  liable  to  be  set  aside  in  a court  of 
equity,  unless  it  be  made  clearly  to  appear  that  the  principal 

ave  his  express  consent  to  it,  and  that  the  agent  furnished 
im  with  all  the  knowledge  he  himself  possessed : and  in 
like  manner,  an  agent  employed  to  purchase  cannot  be  him- 
self the  seller ; if  he  arts  as  such,  be  is  accountable  to  his 
princi[>al  fur  all  the  profits  he  has  made  by  his  indirect 
dealing. 

Wc  arc  now  to  consider  what  are  the  obligations  of  the 
principal  w ith  respect  to  his  agent ; in  other  words,  what  arc 
tho  rights  of  an  agent. 

1 . The  first  right  of  an  agent  is  to  his  commission ; that  is, 
tho  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  him  in  return  for  his  sen'ices. 
The  amount  of  commission  is  sometimes  determined  by  po- 
sitive agreement  between  the  parties  ; sometimes  it  is  regu- 
lated by  the  usage  of  trade : and  in  some  few  coses,  as  of  bro- 
kerage fur  the  procuring  uf  IvKins,  &c.,  the  amount  of  com- 
luisskm  is  limiU'd  by  act  of  parliament. 

An  agent  has  no  ^ht  to  commission  for  doing  any  act 
not  within  his  authority,  unless  it  is  afterwards  adopted  by 
bis  principal.  He  may  also  forfeit  his  right  to  commission 
by  misconduct : as,  if  he  keeps  no  account ; if  he  makes 
himself  an  adverse  party  to  principal ; or  if,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  negligence  or  unskilfulness,  no  benefit  accrues 
to  the  principal  from  the  senices  perfonned. 

2.  Besides  his  commission,  sn  agent  is  entitled  to  be  re- 
imbursed all  such  advances  miule  on  behalf  of  his  prin(*ipal, 
as  are  justified  by  his  authority,  whether  express  or  implied, 
or  subs«iucnUy  sanctiuned  by  bis  principal.  And  ca.M‘s  may 
sometimes  occur  of  urgent  danger,  without  means  of  refer* 
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rinp  for  iii»trucHon.s  in  which  an  a^nt,  nctin?  for  Ihe  be»t, 
is  justiflc<l  in  making  ad>anccs  without  particular  dinxrtions, 
and  under  exigencies  not  provided  for  hy  regular  rules  of 
business.  Thus  if,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
or  other  go»sl  cause,  he  uisurcs  the  cargo  without  onlcrs.  ho 
is  entitled  to  charge  lus  principal  with  the  premium,  and  in 
such  a case  even  the  assent  of  the  principal  would  be  inferred 
from  ver\'  slight  circumstances.  But  an  agent  is  not  en- 
titled t*^  DC  reimburse*!  |wymcnU  that  are  merely  voluntary 
and  oflieious ; nor  expenses  occasioned  by  his  own  negli* 
gonce  or  unskilfulness. 

An  agent  has  also,  as  a further  security,  a i.ik5  upon  the 
property  of  his  priucijwl : that  is,  a right  to  retain  it  in  his 
posK-ssion  in  the  nature  of  a ple«lgc  for  the  satisfaction  of  hU 
demands.  Lien  w either  particular  or  general.  A pnrticul.ir 
lien  is  a right  to  ratain  the  thing  it-elf  in  respect  of  w hich  I 
U»e  claim  Hrise*.  This  right  is  very  extensively  admitted  I 
in  our  law,  and  is  pos>4esAiNf  by  builees  in  general,  and  c«in-  , 
sctmenlly  by  all  agents  in  the  nature  of  baikH-s.  [See  kn.] 

ueneral  lien  is  a right  to  retain  any  property  of  the-^  prin- 
cipal which  may  come  into  the  agent  s piisscssion  in  the 
regular  course  oi  business.  This,  lM?mg  an  extension  of- the 
general  right,  exists  only  where  it  is  croaU'd  by  express  con- 
tract, the  preNjous  dealings  of  the  parties,  or  Ihe  tisage  of 
tra*le.  Factors,  packers,  where  they  are  in  the  nature  of 
factors,  insurancc-hmkcrs,  anil  bankers,  have,  by  usage,  a 
general  lieu  in  their  respisdive  employments. 

This  right  may  in  general  be  exerciseil  in  respect  nf  any 
claim  to  commmion  or  reimbursement,  which  the  agent  may 
have  acquired  in  the  due  execution  of  his  authority  : but  it 
does  not  extend  to  demands  arising  from  transactions  not 
within  his  course  nf  dealing  as  such  agent.  An  agent  can, 
therefore,  have  no  lion  for  debts  due  to  him  as  agent  f jr  a 
third  person,  nor,  as  it  should  seem,  ftir  any  demands  which 
originated  liefore  the  commencement  of  his  agency. 

An  agent's  lien  dies  not  attach  unless  the  pronerty  is 
actually  iu  his  p<««sessiim : a consignee  has,  thereibre.  no 
lien  on  go«xU  <v»nsignc<l  to  him,  if  the  cniisignor  stops  them 
beRjre  they  come  into  his  hands : nor  unless  it  hns  come 
into  his  pos<a-Mion  in  the  ordinan.' cimrae  of  husim'ss:  he 
lias  conM.*queutl)  no  Hen  on  jhmihtiv  which  haslieen  casually 
leA  in  his  office,  which  has  been  dejK»sitixl  with  him  as  a 
pk*ilge  for  a siHrific  sum.  or  which  he  has  obtained  posses- 
sion of  by  fraud  or  misreprc.scnlalion.  And  if  an  agent 
parts  with  the  pitssossion  of  the  prunerty.  the  lien,  being  a 
personal  riglit,  is  in  general  lo-st ; but  by  staL  6 Geo.  IV. 
c.  83.  (the  /actor's  act.)  if  a factor  plcflgcs  the  goods  or  com- 
mercial documents  of  his  principal  a.s  a security  for  advances 
made,  with  notice  that  thev  are  not  his  own  ; or  if,  without 
such  notice,  he  pledges  ttwun  for  a pre-existing  debt  due 
fmm  himsolf,  the  lien  of  Uie  factor  on  such  goods  or  docu- 
mciit.s  is  transfenrtxl  to  the  peraon  with  whom  they  arc 
pledged ; that  is  to  say,  in  other  wonls,  he  acquires  the  same 
right  uj*on  them  whii-h  the  factor,  while  they  remained  in 
his  posscssiun,  inmld  have  enforced  against  the  principal, 

The  right  of  lien  may  also  l*e  (U>tr«yi'«l  by  the  spci-ial 
agreement  of  the  parlies : and  if  the  agent  onUrs  into  a 
eontrart  with  his  employer  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of 
the  right,  (as  if  he  stipulates  for  a particular  mode  of  pay- 
ment.) he  must  be  understood  to  waive  It. 

Wc  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  case  of  hireii  or 
paid  agents : htitwcen  whom  and  gratuitous  agents  there 
exists  nearly  the  same  cUffercncc  with  rcs|xvt  to  their  nda- 
tive  rights  and  duties  us  between  bailees  for  hire  and  gra- 
tuitous bailees.  [See  Sir  W.  .Innes,  On  fhe  Imip  nf  Hail- 
wc«/s.] 

Till'  rcspimsiliility  of  a gnituitou.s  agent  (the  mandatary 
of  the  Konian  law)  wiuuch  less  tlian  that  of  one  w ho  is  paid 
for  hi*  services.  He  will  in  general  incur  no  liability,  pro- 
videil  he  acts  with  giNsl  faitli.  and  exercises  the  same  care 
in  the  business  of  his  employer  us  he  w ould  in  his  own.  But 
if  he  is  guilty  of  gross  negligence,  or  if,  having  competent 
skill,  he  fails  to  exert  it,  he  will  lie  answerable  to  his  em- 
plojer  fir  the  consequences.  He  has  of  enurst?  no  right  to 
commission,  but  he  is  entitled  to  Ik*  rv'imbursed  for  any  rea- 
sonable p.iyments  made,  or  charges  imnirrcd  in  behalf  of  his 
employer,  [For  the  principles  of  the  civil  law  as  to  the 
rmhu  and  obligations  of  principal  and  agent,  see  Domat's 
C^vit  I/itt.  hook  I,  tit.  xv.] 

II.  Having  considcml  what  ore  the  legal  c*^nsoquenccs 
of  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent,  ns  far  as  n'giinls  iIk* 
parties  thenisclve-.,  it  now  remains  to  cxplmn  the  ron.*e- 
quciicos  of  this  relation  as  K'tween  the  parties  and  thirrl 


persons ; and,  first,  as  between  the  principal  and  third  pef^ 
sons;  and,  secondly,  as  between  the  agents  and  third  per- 
sons. 

First,  then,  as  between  the  princinal  and  third  persons: 
it  is  a general  rule  that  the  act  of  uk;  ogent  is  to  l>o  consi- 
dered as  the  act  of  the  principal ; giving  him  the  same  rights, 
imposing  on  him  the  same  obligations,  and  subjecting  him 
to  the  same  liabilities  as  if  he  had  done  it  in  his  own  pix^r 
person. 

A bargain  or  agreement  entered  into  by  tin  agent  is  ihere- 
ftire  binding  upon  his  principal,  whether  it  tend.s  to  his 
benefit  or  his  disadvantage  ; and,  in  order  to  have  this  etTocI, 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessarv  that  it  should  actually  be  within 
the  agent's  real  authority,  either  express  or  implied,  pm  ided 
it  be  within  what  may  most  properly  be  called  his  ufparpnt 
authorily, — that  is,  provide<l  it  is  such  as  the  person  (lealing 
with  the  agent  might,  from  the  conduct  of  the  principal, 
it'asoiiably  presume  (o  1h*  within  his  authority. 

An  authority  may  be  presumed,  first,  fnira  the  principal's 
having  prcviunslv  authori2e<l  or  sanciionetl  dealings  of  the 
same  nature,  'fhus,  if  a person  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
empl'»ying  another  to  do  any  act. — ns,  for  instance,  to  draw 
or  indorse  bills, — he  will  be  answerable  for  any  subsequent 
acts  of  the  same  nature. — at  least,  until  it  is  known,  or  may 
reasonably  l>c  presumed,  that  the  authority  which  he  had 
pven  has  ceased.  An  authority  may  likewise  lx*  presumed 
from  the  I'onduct  of  the  principal,  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  transaction  in  question.  For  if  a person 
authorixes  another  to  assume  the  apparent  right  of  engaging 
in  any  transactions,  the  apparent  authority  must,  as  far  as 
regards  the  rights  of  third  iwrsons,  be  considerwl  as  the  real 
authority.  Thus,  a broker  employe*!  to  purchase  has  no 
authority  to  sell ; and  if  he  dcxis,  his  employer  may  (unless 
the  sale  was  in  market  overt)  rwlaini  the  goods  so  sold,  into 
whati'ver  hands  they  may  have  come.  But  if  the  principal 
has  jK-rmiUed  the  broker  to  assume  the  apparent  right  of 
selling  the  gc»ids,  he  wilt  be  bound  by  a sale  so  apparently 
authorized. 

Up<m  the  same  principle,  where  a general  agent  is  em- 
ployed,— that  is.  an  agent  authorized  to  transact  all  his  em- 
ployer's business  of  a particular  kind,  as  to  buy  and  sell 
certain  wares,  or  to  negotiate  certain  coTitrocU. — be  must 
he  presuinwl  to  have  all  the  authority  usually  exercised  by 
agents  of  the  same  kind  in  the  ordinary’  course  of  their  em- 
ployment : and  though  the  principal  may  have  limited  hia 
real  authority  by  express  instructions,  yet  he  will  not  thereby 
Ik*  discharged  from  obligation  incurred  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  traile,  towards  persona  who  have  dealt  with  the 
agent  without  any  knowledge  of  such  limitation.  Thus 
where  an  agent  purchases  goods  on  credit,  the  seller  may 
ctime  on  the  principal  for  |»nymcnt : and  this  right  cannot  be 
afiTected  by  any  private  ngn*ement  between  the  principal  and 
agent,  by  which  the  agent  may  have  stipulated  to  be  liable 
to  the  seller. 

Although  the  agent  is,  in  all  these  eases,  ultimately 
answerable  to  his  employer  for  any  damage  that  may  follow 
fnim  his  having  entered  into  an  engagement  not  within  his 
authority  : vet  the  principal  is,  in  the  first  instance,  bound 
to  keep  an  engagement  so  entered  into  by  his  agent  upon  a 
rea«rf)nablc  presumption  of  authority. 

But  in  the  case  of  a special  agent  (that  is,  of  a person  ap- 
pointed merely  to  do  certain  jiarticular  acts),  as  no  presump- 
tion of  authority  ran  arise  ^ro  usage  of  trade,  so  the  prin- 
cipal will  not  ^ bound  hy  any  act,  not  within  Ihe  real 
authority  of  the  agent,— ond  it  lies  upon  those  who  deal 
with  the  agent  to  ascertain  what  that  authority  actually  i*. 

Thus,  in  order  to  illustrate  more  frilly  the  difference  in  this 
respect  between  general  and  sjiecial  agents,-  If  a person 
employs  a stnble-ki'ciH'r.  whi>m*  general  business  it  is  to  sell 
hon«.‘».  to  sell  n particular  horse  for  him : and  he  warrants 
the  horse  to  b<‘  sound,  innstmich  as  the  giving  such  warranty 
is  within  the  onlinaiy  course  of  hi»  eiiiplovinont,  the  owner 
will  be  bound  by  such  warranty,  even  tnmigh  ho  may  have 
diracted  expressly  that  none  should  Ik*  given  : but  if  lie 
employs  another  peimm  to  sell  his  honw*.  whose  ordinary 
business  it  is  not  to  fell  horses,— then,  uUIiough.  if  he  has 
given  no  orders  to  the  contrary,  Ihe  agent  will  be  justified  in 
giving  a warranty,  as  being  a thing  incidental  to  the  main 
(diject  of  his  employment : yet  if  he  has  given  express  orders 
that  no  warranty  should  lie  given,  and  the  agent  gives  a 
warranty  in  opposition  to  his  orders,  he  will  not  Ik*  tiound 
by  it 

As  the  agreement  made  by  an  agent.  *o  likewise  all  his 
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dealings  in  connexiun  with  it.  provide<l  they  oro  witliin  his 
real  ur  a{>parunl  authority,  are  binding  uit  the  principal, 
as  d tiiuy  uere  hi^  »un  octii. 

Thus  the  reprt-seiiLiliuiu  maJu  by  un  a^ent,  at  tiio  time 
of  cDtcrinir  into  an  aj^rcemcnt,  (if  they  eonstituto  a part  of 
such  agreement,  or  are  m any  way  the  fuundaliun  of,  or  in- 
ducement to  it.)  and,  iti  many  cases,  even  (he  admissions  of 
an  agent  as  to  anything  directly  uithin  the  course  of  hU 
eiupluymuiit,  will  have  the  tiaine  uQ'ect.  us  if  such  repruseii- 
lalioDS  or  adnii»sions  had  been  made  by  the  principal  him- 
self. [See  EvinKNca.j 

So  also  if  notice  of  any  fact  is  gi\en,  or  if  goods  are  do- 
literod  to  an  agent,  it  will  be  considered  as  notice  or  dcUvcrv 
t«>  tile  principal.  And  in  general,  payment  to  an  agent  has 
the  same  cSect  as  if  it  had  been  maile  to  the  principal,  and 
in  such  c4isc‘s  the  receipt  of  the  agent  is  the  receipt  of  the 


pniK-ipal.  Hut  such  payment  is  nut  valid  if  it  is  not  war- 
raiiUit  at  law  by  the  apparent  authority  of  hi.s  agent. 

Thus  if  money  is  due  on  a written  scTurity,  us  long  as 


the  security  remains  in  the  hands  of  un  aecnt,  it  is  to  Im‘ 
presumed  lliat  he  is  authori*tHl  to  rd-eive  the  money,  and 
payment  to  him  will  tliererure  dis4-hurge  the  debt : but  if  the 
agent  has  not  the  security  in  his  possession,  the  ilcbtor  I«»ys 
him  at  his  own  risk,  and  will  be  liable,  in  case  the  agi-iit 
should  not  account  lor  it  to  his  principal,  to  pay  it  over 

So  also  if  the  principal  gives  notice  to  the  buyer  not  to 
pay  the  money  to  the  factor  w ith  whom  he  maile  the  bargain, 
lie  will  in  general  not  be  iustified  in  doing  so;  but  if  the 
factor  had  a Iu>n  upon  the  goods  for  his  general  balance, 
then,  ina-smufh  as  his  lien  will  attach  U|)on  the  price  of  the 
gixids  when  they  arc  sold,  ho  has  a right  to  require  the 
buyer  to  pay  him  instead  of  his  principal:  and  such  pay- 
nu*nt  to  tlie  fuctor,  notwithstanding  any  notice  given  by  the 


principal,  will  operate  as  a discharge  of  the  debt. 

A principal  is  in  geiuTal  civilly  liable  fur  all  damage  occa> 
sione<l  to  third  persons  by  the  negligence  or  unskilfulncssuf 


his  agent  within  the  scope  of  bis  employment:  and  fur 
any  miscoinlucl  or  fraud  committed  by  him,  if  it  be  either 
at  his  express  command  or  within  the  limits  of  his  implied 
authority. 

From  this  liability,  how'over,  it  is  reasonable  that  those 
yxTsons  should  be  exempted,  who,  though  they  appear  in 
some  degree  in  the  character  of  principals,  yet  nave  no 
j^twer  in  the  apjsjjntmenl  of  those  who  act  under  them. 
Tlius  the  po-.t  ma^ters-gcncral,  and  {lersuns  at  the  head  of 
other  public  offices,  have  been  held  not  to  be  liable  for  the 
conduct  of  their  iulerior  ofRcers. 

And,  on  the  same  principle,  the  owners  and  masters  of 
vcsjscls  are  by  stuiute  reluaMid  from  all  liability  to  third 
pecMins  fnmi  the  negligence  or  unskilfulncss  of  the  pilots 
by  whom  they  an*  navigaltsl  into  jiort. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  state  what  are  the  effects  of  the 
relation  of  principal  and  agent,  os  between  the  agent  and 
thinl  jKTSons. 

•\n  agent  is  not  in  general  personally  responsible  on  any 
contrai  l entered  info  by  him  on  behalf  of  his  principal : to 
this  rule,  however,  there  are  several  exceptions. 

First.  If  an  agent  has  so  far  cxeceden  his  authority  that 
hU  principal  is  not  bound  by  his  act ; as  fur  instance,  if  an 
agent  without  any  authority  undertakes  for  his  principal  to 
pay  a rt*rlain  sum,  or  if  a sjK»cial  agent  warrants  gt^sls,  con- 
trary to  his  instructions;  and  the  principal  roftises  to  adopt 
furfi  undertaking  or  warranty,  the  agent  alone  is  liable  to 
tW  person  to  whom  it  was  given. 

SiM'ondly,  an  agent  is  liable  where  the  contract  was  made 
with  him  individually.  And,  therefore,  if  in  any  contract 
made  on  l>clialf  of  his  principal,  the  agent  binds  himself  by 
bis  own  exprt'ss  undertaking : or  if  the  cirrumstances  of  the 
transaction  arc  such  that  the  credit  was  originally  given  to 
him  and  not  to  the  principal,  (whether  such  principal  were 
known  at  the  time  or  not.)  in  either  of  these  cases  he  will 
be  liable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  persons  with  whom  ho 
has  so  dealt. 

.\nd  for  the  same  reason,  when  an  agent  takes  upon  him- 
self to  act  in  his  own  name,  and  gives  no  notice  of  nis  being 
envpluyiHl  in  behalf  of  another  person — as  if  a factor  delivers 
guofls  as  his  own  and  conceals  his  principal — he  is  to  be 
Uken.  to  all  intents,  as  the  prinHpal,  and  the  jicrsons  who 
haie  dealt  with  him  are  cntiflon  to  all  the  same  rights 
against  him  as  if  he  actually  wm*  so.  They  mav,  for  in- 
•tanec,  in  an  action  by  the  principal  on  demand  arising 
fhm»  such  transactions,  set  off  a debt  doe  from  the  agent 


I liimjiclf ; which  they  could  not  have  done,  if  they  had 
I known  that  he  acti'd  onlv  a.s  un  agent.  AndiMte  ani-rwarffs 
I discloses  his  princijial,  he  is,  nevertheless,  not  dischargeil 
, from  his  liability,—  those  with  whom  he  has  dealt  may,  at 
. their  option,  come  either  upon  him  on  his  pi'rsonal  contract, 
or  tm  toe  principal  upt>n  the  control  of  his  agent. 

And  even  where  it  is  known,  that  the  agi'ot  acts  in  a re- 
pne»entativo  character,  yet  if  the  principal  is  not  known,  ?vr 
if  there  is  no  rc.sjKmsible  principal  to  rv*sort  to,  -a.s  may  Ik? 
tlie  case  with  the  committee  ol'  a club,  ot  the  I'ommissiuners 
upjKiinteil  under  a navigation  act, — the  agent  will  Ih>  per- 
soimlly  liable  on  all  the  contracts  he  enters  into. 

An  agent  is  likewise  responsible  to  third  persons  for  any 
wmngful  acts,  whether  done  by  the  authority  of  his  principal 
or  not  ;—aml  in  most  instances  the  person  injured  may  se<‘k 
conqKJiisation  either  from  tho  principal  or  the  agent,  at  his 
option. 

An  agent  cannot  delegate  to  another  the  authority  which 
he  ha.s  ruceiuHl,  so  as  to  create  between  his  cmplnycr  and 
I that  other  perwaj  tho  relation  of  prini'ipal  and  agtml:  hut 
i he  may  employ  other  persons  under  him  U>  perform  his  en- 
gagements, iind  I he  original  agent  is  rcspmsiblc  to  his 
principal  as  well  fir  the  conduct  of  such  sub-agents,  as  fir 
nis  own  : but  with  respect  to  damage  sustaincil  ny  third  per- 
sons from  the  wnmgful  act-s  of  such  sub-ngents,  the  case  is 
different : such  damages  must  lie  recovered  either  from  the 
person  who  in  fart  did  the  injury,  or  fr»ini  the  principal  for 
whom  the  act  was  dime.  The  original  agimt  is  responsible 
to  third  (lersuns  only  f r hi.s  own  acts,  and  such  as  are  done 
at  his  exprciw  command. 

The  misconduct  of  an  agent,  besides  the  civil  responsibilityr 
which  it  im|>oscs  on  him,  amounts  in  some  ca.s«9  to  a mis- 
demeanour, subject  to  very'  severe  punishment.  For  if  an 
agent  intrusted  with  any  money  or  valuable  security,  with 
written  directions  to  apply  the  same  in  any  particular 
manner,  in  violation  of  goM  faith  converts  it  to  his  own  use ; 
or  if  an  agent  intrustra  with  any  chattel,  valuable  eecu- 
ritv,  or  power  of  attorney  for  the  transferor  stock,  either  for 
safe  custody,  or  for  any  special  purpose,  in  violation  of  good 
faith,  and  without  authority,  sella  or  pledw,  or  in  any 
manner  converts  the  same  to  his  own  u.-*e,  ne  is  in  either 
cOM>  guilty  of  a misdemeanour  punishable  with  fourteen  yean’ 
transportation.  [See  RMnKxznKMRNT.]  But  this  does  not 
extend  to  jirevent  his  disposing  of  so  much  of  any  securities 
or  effects  on  which  he  nas  a lien  or  demand,  as  may  be 
requi-Mte  for  the  satisfaction  thereof.  There  are  other  special 
misdemeanours  and  misconduct  of  which  an  agent  may  be 
guilty,  ns  to  which  and  their  penal  consequences,  see  7 and  8 
Geo.  IV.  c.  29.  In  the  Koman  and  Scotch  law,  the  relaticm 
of  principal  and  agent  is  treated  under  the  term  Maiuiats, 
the  princi]^  being  called  the  ^fand(mtf  and  the  agent  the 
Mtmdatnry.  In  modem  Scotch  law,  however,  which 
recognises  the  English  law  on  this  subject,  the  word  FacUr 
is  usually  applied  instead  of  mandatary'  or  agent. 

AGESILA'US,  younger  iwm  of  Arrhidamus,  king  of 
I.,accdicmon.  succce«le<l  his  brother  Ag»,  n.c.  398,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  nephew  Ijeotvchides.  who  laboured  under 
the  stigma  of  bastardy,  being  Wlicverl  to  l>e  tho  son  of  Ald- 
hiadcs,  and  not  of  Agis.  his  reputed  fiatber.  As  the  crown 
descended  in  direct  line  from  father  to  son,  the  sucoeasion  of 
Agcsilaus  seemed,  in  his  youth,  to  be  barred:  and  his 
education  was  conducted  as  that  of  a private  person,  in  all 
the  strictness  of  Spartan  discipline.  He  was  lame,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  excite  a prejudice  against 
him  ; yet  so  high  w as  his  personal  character,  or  so  general 
tho  belief  in  tlic  spurious  birth  of  I..eotychidos,  that  by  a 
vote  of  the  general  a.ss©mbly,  the  heir-apparent  was  passed 
over,  and  Agesilaus  was  ap]X)inted  king. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  a plot  was  formed  to  effect 
a change  of  government.  The  political  constitution,  esta- 
blished by  lAcurgUB,  had  degenerated  into  an  oligarchy  of  a 
^ peculiar  kind.  Almost  all  political  power,  with  the  exolu- 
^ sive  right  to  hold  high  civil  or  military  ofBoo,  was  engroosed 
by  those  families  wlm  boasted  to  be  of  pure  Spartan  blood, 
the  term  Spartan  being  opposed  to  Latedamoman,  Thk 
Spartan  caste  is  suppo^  to  have  consisted  of  the  legiti- 
mate and  unmixed  descendants  of  tho  original  Dorian  con- 
nuemrs  : the  laiccdirmonianB  arc  conjectured  to  have  boon 
Ine  progeny  of  enfranchised  Helots,  stranger*  associated 
into  the  citiVenshlp,  a remnant  of  the  Achsri,  and  in  a word, 
all  who  could  nnt  traco  an  unblemished  lino  of  Spartan 
descent  to  the  early  ages  of  the  monarchy.  Foraigners 
might  become  members  of  the  ooamuni^  and  Laoedc- 
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Di<H:ian8 : but  thov  couM  never  1>ocome  Spartans ; at  least, 
Herodotus  only  knew  of  two  instances  up  to  his  time 
(ix.  33,  35).  The  consequence  was,  that  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation became  constantly  more  Lacedsomonian ; in  the  time  of 
Agesilaus.  the  uuinbor  of  Spartans  had  so  dwindled,  that  they 
could  not  be  spared  for  forei^  serv  ice  in  any  rank  below  that 
oi  commanders.  Tlie  ephori,  and  all  the  leadini?  otticers  of 
administration,  civil  and  military,  were  taken  fVom  this  pri* 
vilef^  caste.  The  object  of  Cinodon's  conspiracy,  who 
complained  that  he  counted  only  forty  Spartans  in  the 
agrtra,  or  place  of  assembly,  and  that  these  were  all  official 
persons,  was  to  extend  the  rij^ht  of  holditi((  these  high 
offices  to  all  rituens.  As  happens  in  a majority  of  cases, 
the  plot  was  discovered  before  it  was  ripe ; Cinadon,  the 
author  and  ring-leader,  was  executed,  and  the  Spartans 
held  &st  their  monopoly. 

In  order  to  prosecute  more  effectually  the  war  with  Persia 
(b.c.  396),  Agesilaus  was  sent  to  command  in  Asia.  At  set- 
ting out,  he  pledged  himself  either  to  conclude  an  honourable 
peace,  or  to  press  his  enemies  so  as  to  disable  them  from 
giving  any  further  disturbance  to  the  Greeks.  His  first  object 
was  to  conciliate  the  Asiatic  cities  by  prudent  maiiageinent 
and  liberality  : and  he  succeeded  in  reconciling  their  factions. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  desigti  of  Agesilaus  was 
limiled  to  the  protection  of  the  Greek  states  of  Asia.  Tlie 
recent  example  of  the  successful  retreat  uf  the  fen  thoueand 
(see  Anamasis),  the  powers  with  which  Agesilaus  was  in- 
vested, and  the  disorganized  state  of  tlie  Persian  monarchy, 
would  perhaps  have  tempted  him  to  penetrate  as  far  as  Susa 
and  Ecbatana,  had  be  been  allowed  to  follow  up  his  suc- 
cesses. But  the  war  that  broke  out  in  Greece,  aOcr  he  had 
been  about  two  years  in  Asia,  saved  the  Persian  monarchy 
for  a time,  and  reserved  the  triumph  of  its  overthrow  to  the 
Macedonians  and  Alexander. 

The  intrigues  of  tho  Persians  and  tlie  hatred  of  the 
Spartan  influence  had  occasioned  a dangerous  league  to  be 
formed  against  Sparta  ; nor  were  the  Spartans  sorry  to  have 
an  opportunity  for  going  to  war.  especially  against  the 
Thebans,  whom  thcy^dctosteil  for  various  causes  (Xenophon 
HeiUmc.  iii.  5).  ^lebes,  Argos,  and  Corintl)  declared 
against  the  Lac^nmonians,  aiid  Athens  followed  the  ex- 
ample at  the  pressing  instance  of  the  Thebans.  Tho  ephori 
ordered  Agesilaus  home : in  the  height  of  his  glory,  and  I 
with  the  prospect  of  victor)',  he  instantly  obeyed.  The  Ijice- 
demonians  and  their  enemies  met  near  Curoneia  in  B<ix)tia, 
and  a 6erce  battle  took  ulaoe  (August,  ».  c.  394).  The 
Thebans  alone  made  a gallant  resistance  ; and  the  Spartan 
king  was  wounded,  who  obtained  only  a doubtfhl  victory.  He 
returned  to  Sparta,  not  importing  «*ith  him  Uie  luxuries  of 
Asia,  but  adhering  to  the  temperance  and  fruj^lity  cha- 
racteristic of  his  country's  discipline.  Those  virtues  were 
peculiarly  Spartan : and  that  imtion  was  not  exempt  from 
the  meanness  of  jealousy.  The  probability  of  Athens  re- 
covering her  former  power  allcr  her  walls  were  rebuilt  (h.c. 
39'2),  induced  the  Spartans  to  send  Antalcidas  (b.c.  387) 
with  proposals  to  Persia,  favourable  to  themselves,  but  dis- 
advantageous to  tho  rest  of  Greece.  The  bearer  of  these 
offerswas  the  personal  enemyof  Agesilaus,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  a mean  pleasure  in  lessening  bis  power  and  tamisliing 
his  glory.  The  Persians  dictated  the  treaty  in  the  language 
of  conquerors  (Xcn.  Hellen.  V.,  i.  31).  All  the  Groriancities 
of  Asia  were  to  be  subject  to  the  king  of  Persia  : all  the  rest 
to  bo  independent:  the  king  was  to  keep  possession  of 
Cyprus  and  Claxoraen« ; and  the  islands  Lemnos,  Imbros', 
anu  Scyros,  were  given  to  the  Athenians,  to  whom  tliey  for- 
merly belonged.  Artaxerxes  concluded  with  denouncing  war 
against  thoM  who  should  not  submit  to  his  terms.  Tlte  The- 
bans rtfiisad;  but  their  steadiness  was  shaken  by  prepara- 
tions for  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  ejdtori,  invkliously  recom- 
mended by  Agesilaus,  in  revenge  for  a former  affront.  Thus 
the  bad  policy  of  the  Greeks,  arising  from  their  fbolbh 
dissensions,  annihilated  the  advantages  which  should  have 
been  the  fruit  of  victories  and  military  virtue  of  no  common 
stamp.  Sparta  had  now,  though  not  worthily,  recovered 
her  power  in  Greece.  Her  virtues,  indeed,  were  to  be  found 
rather  in  adversity  than  prosperity ; nor  did  she  profit  by 
her  own  experience,  that  tyranny  leads  to  the  destruction  of 
the  tvrant.  Phmbidas,  one  of  her  generals,  on  his  march 
mto  Thrace  against  Olynthus,  was  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thebes,  while  parties  were  so  nearl)*  balanced, 
that  Ismenios  and  Leontiades,  the  heads  of  opposite  factions, 
exercised  the  chief  magistracy  together,  l^ntiades,  who 
courted  the  friendship  of  I^aeeilmroon,  secretly  introduced 


Phsbidas  and  hb  troops  into  tho  Cadmeia,  the  citadel  of 
Thebes  (u.  c.  382).  This  at  once  gave  the  superiority  to  that 

f tarty  of  which  he  was  the  head : Ismenias  was  appre- 
icndcil,  and  400  of  his  friends  immediately  fled  to  AtMna. 
i Complaint  was  made  at  Sparta  of  this  treaelwrous  aggression 
I in  time  of  peace.  Agesilaus  was,  in  general,  more  just  and 
I liberal  than  tlie  rest  of  his  countrymen  ; but  he  contended 
! that  it  was  necessary  to  examine  whether  the  possession 
I of  tho  Cadmeia  was  of  advantage  to  Sparta,  to  which  ever)’ 
other  ixinsideratkm  must  give  way : and  in  this  instance, 
he  not  only  discredited,  but  contraiwted  his  better  thoughts. 
On  a former  occasion,  speaking  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
he  said,  ‘Can  this  king,  whom  you  call  Great,  be  more  so 
than  I,  if  he  be  not  more  iust?':  this  anecdote  rests  on 
Plutarch's  authority.  Tho  decree  of  the  >^nrtans  wo.s,  as 
we  might  expect,  in  their  own  favour.  The  assembly  re- 
solved to  keep  the  citadel,  and  to  bring  Ismenias  to  trial, 
who  had  been  seized  and  imprisoned  by  his  opponent  osten- 
sibly on  the  vague  charge  of  seeking  Persian  connexions, 
but  really  for  the  vote  which  he  had  carried,  forbidding  any 
Thelwn  to  join  the  armv  of  Pheebidas.  But  a rounter-revo 
lution  M'as  soon  effected ; and  the  Spartans  were  compelled 
to  evacuate  the  citadel. 

I'hat  tho  l.^accdiemonians,  when  now  at  the  height  uf 
power,  were  all  at  once  involved  in  a train  of  roisfb^nes 
which  effectually  broke  that  power,  is  a.scribed  by  Xeno- 
jdion  to  the  divine  anger  against  their  perfidious  seizure  of 
Thebes.  Agesilaus  probably  had  come  round  to  the  same 
opinion  ; for  ho  excused  himself  from  the  command  of  the 
army  sent  to  reduce  the  Theban  revolutionists,  on  the  plea 
of  being  weigheil  down  by  age.  His  colleague.  Cleombrotus, 
was  appoint^  in  his  stead.  The  events  which  occurred 
during  the  absence  of  Agesilaus,  form  no  part  of  the  present 
subject.  On  returning  home,  Cicombmtus  left  Sphuurios  at 
Thespioe,  in  commanduf  part  of  his  army.  Sphodrias,  whether 
from  his  own  folly,  or.  as  many  believed,  induced  by  Pelo- 
pidas,  made  a must  unwarrantable  and  faithless  inroad  upon 
Attica.  Tho  Athenians  C4>mplnined  to  Hparta,  and  Spho- 
drias was  recalled,  and  brought  to  trial.  Unfortunately, 
Agesilaus  was  persuaded  to  exert  his  influence  in  the  delin- 
quent's favour  and  he  was  acquitted;  at  which  the  Athe- 
nians were  so  much  offended,  that  they  immediately  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Thebes  against  Sparta.  Agesilaus 
then  resumed  the  ooimnand,  and  held  it  through  two  suc- 
cessive campaigns,  till  obliged  to  resign  through  failing 
health. 

Tlie  battle  of  I.,euctra,  (b.c.  371 ,)  in  which  the  Laoc«lremo- 
nians  under  Cleombrotus  were  overcome  by  inferior  numbers, 
produced  a striking  instance  of  Spartan  character.  The  news 
arrived  at  Sparta  during  a religious  festival,  hut  the  ephori 
did  not  allow  the  celebration  of  it  to  be  intemipted.  The 
list  of  the  slain  was  sent  to  the  houses  (rf  their  kindreil,  and 
the  Women  were  told  to  bear  their  sorrows  in  silence.  Those 
parents  whose  children  had  met  with  a glorious  death  went 
abruatlthe  next  day  to  receive  congratulations ; the  friends 
of  the  sunivors  kept  their  liouses,  as  if  in  shame  and  sor- 
row. On  this  occasion,  a number  of  the  combatants  having 
fled.  Agesilaus  was  allowed  to  suspend  the  law,  which  lisited 
cowardice  with  disgraceful  punishment.  He  prudently  an- 
nounced that  it  might  sleep  fur  one  day  only,  and  then 
resume  its  |H>wer. 

There  was  a proverb,  frenucntly  repeated  by  AgesilouH, 

' That  a Spartan  woman  had  never  seen  the  smoke  of  an 
enemy's  camp  :'  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  pro- 
verb belied.  The  Theban  army  increased  doily  by  the  defec- 
tion of  the  allies  of  Sparta : it  penetrated  into  Laconia,  and 
lai<l  wa.ste  the  whole  countr}' ; the  city,  however,  was  saved 
by  the  prudence  of  Agesilaus,  who  shut  himself  up  in  Sparta, 
and  avoided  an  engagement.  Kpaminondas  did  not  venture 
to  assault  the  city  ; and  at  last,  his  allies  growing  wcarv 
of  the  semce,  the  winter  ^proaebing,  and  relief  coming  to 
Sparta  from  Athens,  the  Theban  general  found  it  necessary 
to  retrcaL 

After  the  death  of  Eparamondas,  at  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinma,  (b.c.  36'2,)  the  weariness  of  all  parties  produced  a par- 
tial cessation  of  hostilities.  Agesilaus  was  now  above  cightv 
years  old,  but  he  had  still  vigour  enough  left  to  lead  an 
army  into  Ej^pt.  to  assist  the  Egyptians  who  had  rebelled 
against  the  i^niian  king.  According  to  Plutarch.  Agesi- 
laus went  expressly  to  helpTachua  against  his  master  l^g 
Artaxerxes  II.;  buta  rival  to  Tacboa  starting  up  in  the  per- 
son of  Nectaneboa,  another  Egyptian,  Agesilaus  fbunditcun- 
veiiient  to  change  Hides.  That  his  motives  were  not  of  the 
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MKtt  kind,  may  very  safely  bo  aaserted.  After  establiihing 
Nectaoebos  in  tho  government  of  Egypt,  the  old  king  sot 
out<»  bis  voyage  homewards,  loadea  with  money  and  pre- 
senls,  the  rewara  of  his  services  and  his  treachery.  Being 
driven  by  contrary  winds  on  the  coast  of  Aftrica,  he  died  there 
St  the  ^vanced  ago  of  eighty*four.  His  attendants  pre* 
served  the  body  in  melted  wax,  and  took  it  to  Sparta  to  be 
buried,  consistently  with  the  usages  of  their  country,  which 
did  not  allow  the  body  of  a king  to  rest  in  a foreign  land. 

The  character  of  Agesilaus  is  exalted  by  Xenophon  far 
above  its  merits.  Tho  historian  was  on  terms  of  personal 
intimacy  with  the  Spartan  king,  and  was  besides  no  great 
admirer  of  the  constitutional  ^rms  of  Athens,  his  native 
dty,  which  he  loved  to  contrast  disodvantageously  with  those 
of  Sparta.  Wo  may  admire  the  energy  and  vigour  of  Age- 
silaus,  and  grant  him  a full  share  of  those  peculiar  virtues, 
as  they  are  termed,  which  characterized  liia  countiy.  He 
may  adso  have  been  temMrato  in  his  habits,  kind  to  his 
friends,  and  not  cruel  to  his  enemies ; but  more  than  one 
public  act  of  his  life  U of  such  a description  as  to  throw  sus- 
picion on  his  integrity  as  an  individual  and  a statesman. 
(See  Plutarch's  IJfe  of  Xenophon's //c^/enica, 

and  Panegyric  on  Ageeilaue;  Pausanias,  iii.  9.) 

AGOEKHUUS,  a name  of  one  of  the  five  great  divi- 
sions of  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  better  known  under  that  of 
Christiania. 

AGGERZEEN.  the  name  of  a species  of  large  ante- 
lope, mentioned  by  Pearce,  in  his  Account  of  hi*  Residence 
in  Abyssinia,  Unfortunately  ho  gives  no  account  of  its 
form,  nor  description  of  its  characters,  and  the  only  informa- 
tioD  which  he  affords  of  its  habits  is,  that  it  occasionally 
mixes  with  tho  herds  of  domestic  cattle  which  graze  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  forests,  and  that  the  natives  esteem  its  fiesh 
for  making  brind,  that  is,  meat  cut  into  long  slices  of  the 
breadth  and  thickness  of  a man's  hand,  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  This  meagre  account  is  insufficient  to  enable  us  to 
identify  the  species  ; but  if,  as  we  suppose,  the  aggerzeen  of 
Pearce  be  the  same  animal  which  Salt  mentions  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Second  Journey,  under  the  name  of  agayen, 
it  would  appear,  according  to  the  report  of  that  traveller,  to 
be  the  koedM  of  the  Cape,  the  antelope  Strepsiceros  of  natu- 
ralists ; a species  which  inhabits  moist,  woody  situations,  and 
to  which  the  physical  characters  of  the  low  parts  of  Abyssinia 
are  in  all  respects  well  adapted.  Wc  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  name  in  I^bo,  Ponect,  Bruce,  or  any  other  traveller. 
(See  Antblopr,  Strepsiceros}) 

AGHRIM,  a village  in  the  county  of  Galway,  in  Ireland, 
famous  for  the  great  victory  obtained  in  its  neighbourhood, 
on  the  12th  of  July,  1691.  by  the  forces  of  King  William, 
commanded  by  General  Ginkell,  over  those  of  King  James, 
commanded  by  General  St.  Ruth.  The  latter  were  23,UOO 
strong,  and  very  advantageously  posteil ; the  former 
amounted  only  to  18,000,  and  had  to  march  to  the  attack 
through  a bug,  in  which  they  sunk  up  to  the  middle.  The 
result  was  in  a great  measure  owing  to  tho  circumstance  of 
General  St.  Ruth  being  killed  by  a cannon  ball  in  the  early 
part  of  the  action ; and  the  officer  who  took  the  command 


part  of  the  action ; and  the  officer  who  took  the  command 
itaving,  through  a jealou^y  which  subsistixl  between  them, 
been  left  in  ignorance  of  the  dispositions  of  his  superiors. 
The  attack  of  the  English,  however,  was  singularly  bold  in 
c.>nception.  and  tho  impetuosity  with  which  it  was  coni- 
inencefl  was  sustained  in  a manner  which  has  probably 
never  been  surpassed.  The  victors,  not  satisfied  w'lth  gain- 
ing the  battle,  folluwccl  up  their  success  with  a terrible 
slaughter  of  the  defeated  and  flying  enemy,  whom  they 
punued  till  night-foil : no  fewer  than  7000  are  said  to  have 
been  rlcstroyed.  Only  430  prisoners  were  taken.  Tlielossof 
the  English  did  not  cxcet^  700  killed,  and  1000  wounded. 
.-Ul  the  enemy's  baggage  and  ammunition  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  tho  victory  was  followed  by  the  immediate  and 
complete  submission  of  Ireland.  Tho  accounts  of  this  battle 


mention  an  old  castle  of  Aghrim,  which  was  occupied  by  a 
party  of  the  Irish  infantiy.  In  Archdall's  Monaaticon  Hi' 
liemicum  it  is  staled,  tliat  there  was  formerly  here  a priory 


of  canons  regular  of  St.  Angu.’^tino,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  13th  century.  Aghrim  pari^  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Clonfert,  the  patron  being  the 
diocesan.  It  is  partly  in  the  baronv  of  (llonmacnooti,  but 
chiefiv  in  that  of  Kilconnel.  I'he  Kilconnel  setition  contnins 
the  Tillage.  Tlie  latter  has  a clean  and  snug  appearance, 
having  a neat  iwrish  church,  and  nn  embowered  glel»e-house 
to  adorn  it.  'l«  the  north-enst  of  the  village  ts  a bo^  one 
mile  lung,  Kiicl  U>  be  the  wcUe.'t  that  can  be  met  wnth  in 
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Ireland.  There  is  another  Aghrim  in  Wicklow,  which  is% 
markeUtown,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ovoca,  or  Avoca, 
thirty-five  miles  from  Dublin.  There  is  a1i*o  a village 
named  Aoghrim  in  the  coon^  of  Roscommon. 

AGIN(-‘OURT,  or  AZINUOUR,  a village  in  tho  depart- 
ment of  Pas  de  Calais,  France,  in  tho  ancient  province  of 
Artois,  celebrated  for  a great  victory  obtained  by  the  English 
under  Henry  V,,  over  a French  army  vastly  superior  in 
numbers.  Encouragetl  bv  the  distracted  condition  of  France, 
where  the  imbecility  of  Charles  VI.  had  allowed  the  ouarrcls 
of  the  nobility  to  teach  u great  height,  prompted  by  his  own 
ambition,  and  perhaps  desirous  of  finding  employment  for 
the  turbulent  spirits  of  his  oam  court,  the  English  monarch, 
in  1415,  conveyed  over  to  Normandy  (the  her^itary  posses- 
sion at  one  time  of  his  ancestors)  a considerable  army,  and 
having  reduceil  the  town  of  Ilarfieur  near  Havre,  set  out  for 
Calais.  The  siege  of  Hartleur  occupied  Uiirty-six  days; 
and  the  loss  sustained  bv  the  English,  principally  by  sick- 
ness, during  this  period,  was  immense.  Upon  reaching 
Abb^’illeand  Amiens,  Henry  found  the  passes  of  the  Somme 
guarded,  and  the  bridges  broken  down  ; but,  hanng  erected 
a temporary  bridge,  at  a place  called  Nesle,  he  passed  bis 
anny  over,  and,  pursuing  nis  route,  came  to  an  engagement 
with  his  opponents  on  tho  25th  of  October  in  the  year  above- 
mentioned.  The  disparity  of  forces  was  very  great : tho 
English  anny,  at  tho  commencement  of  the  invasion,  con- 
sisted of  about  2500  men  at  arms,  4000  archers  on  foot  and 
as  many  on  horseliack,  and  other  troops  to  tho  number  nf 
1000:  ()ut  the  attendants  of  the  men  at  arms  and  other 
followers  swelled  the  whole  to  about  30,000.  The  loss  during 
the  siege,  the  garrison  left  to  defend  the  conc^uest,  the  ra- 
vages of  disease  (tho  dyaentery)<  and  the  desertion  of  M'verul, 
reduced  this  force  exccoilingly.  An  ancient  muster-roll,  still 
extant,  give.s  812  as  the  number  of  men  at  arms  who  were 
with  the  king  at  Agincourt.  and  3071  archers ; so  that,  al- 
lowing two  attendants  to  each  man  at  arms,  we  hare  a total 
of  rather  more  than  5500.  No  ancient  English  writers 
make  the  number  more  than  10,000  ; and  two  French  wri- 
ters, ono  of  whom  was  with  the  English  army,  say  it  was 
about  1 1,000  or  12,000  Other  French  writers  make  it  15,000, 
18,000,  or  even  20,000.  The  accounts  of  the  number  on  the 
other  side  differ  as  widely,  varying  ftom  60.000  to  150,000. 

The  previous  night  was  jiassed  by  the  English  near  tho 
village  of  Maisuncelles,  in  preparing  tlieir  weapons,  confess- 
ing themselves,  and  receiving  the  sacrament : by  the  FriMich, 
who  were  postcfl  a mile  off,  iK'tween  Ruissauviile  and  Agin- 
rourt,  in  gaming  and  drinking.  The  descriptions  of  Shak- 
spearc,  in  which  these  circumstances  are  mentioned,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  contemporary  chroniclers.  In  the  morning 
tho  armies  were  forme<l.  'fho  English  archers  were  posted 
in  iVoDt.  supported  by  the  main  body  under  the  king  in  per- 
son, and  fianked  by  the  wings  under  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Lord  Camoys  respectively.  The  baggage  had  been  left 
under  a guard  near  Maisonccllcs,  and  with  it  several  priests 
on  horseback,  who  put  up  their  prayers  for  the  success  of 
their  countrymen.  The  archers,  to  whom  the  victory  was 
mainly  os'ing,  wore  little  armour,  but,  in  oildition  to  their 
bows,  they  had  hatchets  or  swords  hanging  from  their  girdle ; 
mony  were  barefooted  and  had  no  bats,  while  others  had 
leather  caps  crosse<l  with  iron.  Henry  had.  during  the 
march,  ordered  them  to  pro\ide  themselves  with  long  stakes, 
which  they  might  plant  before  them  to  resist  tho  charge  of 
cavalry. 

The  French  were  drawn  up  in  three  lines ; the  first  under 
D’Albret.  Constable  of  France  (who  commanded  in  chief), 
acconipanie<l  bv  many  noblemen : the'  second  under  the 
Duke  of  Alen^on,  the  Duke  of  Bar,  and  others;  and  the 
third  under  Counts  Marie,  Dampinartin.  &c.  The  ground, 
being  between  two  woods,  was  too  narrow  for  them  to  avail 
themselves  usefully  of  their  superior  numbers ; and  a heavy 
rain  which  had  talleii  the  night  licfore,  and  the  trampling  of 
tho  horses,  w ho  were  kept  moving  all  night  by  tho  pages 
had  broken  it  up. 

Henry,  who  hatl  heard  mass  in  tho  morning,  addressed 
his  little  army  : and  after  an  unavailing  negotiation  (cuin- 
mcnood  by  the  French),  Sir  Thomas  Krpingham,  who  had 
drawn  up  the  archers,  threw  up  his  truncheon,  and  gave  the 
signal  for  the  attack.  The  volleys  of  arrows  <lid  fearful  exe- 
cution among  the  French,  while  the  stakes  of  the  arohers 
enabled  them  to  repel  the  attack  of  some  cavalry  on  their 
Hanks.  They  gave  way,  indeed,  for  a minute,  to  the  charge 
of  the  French  line  under  the  Constable,  but.  rallying,  they 
cast  aside  their  bows,  and  made  havoc  with  bill-hooks  and 
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hatcbeta.  The  French  pressed  on  over  the  dead  until  they 
were  piled  up  almo&t  to  the  height  of  a man.  and  then  the 
English  mounted  on  the  heaps,  and  slaughtered  their  euo- 
mies,  whose  hcaNy  armour  and  crowded  array  rendored  them 
almost  incapable  of  resistance.  The  first  and  second  lines 
of  the  French  were  routed,  notwithstanding  a brave  attempt 
of  the  Duke  of  Alenvon  to  rally  his  foivc.s.  That  nobleman 
exchanged  blows  with  the  king  himself,  and  was  slain,  as 
were  a vast  number  of  knights  and  noblemen.  The  third 
line  Hod,  with  the  exception  of  their  leaders  and  a few  others, 
who  w ere  either  killed  or  taken  ; and,  after  a contest  of  three 
hours,  the  victory  remained  with  the  English.  During  the 
battle  the  baggage  of  the  victors  was  plundered  by  some 
peasants  and  a few  men  «.t  arms;  and  upon  a report  of  this, 
and  of  the  rallying  of  iho  French  rear,  Henry  ordered  the 
prisoners  taken  to  "be  slain.  This  cruel  order  was,  except 
with  ros|x?ct  to  a few  men  of  rank,  complied  with. 

The  loss  of  the  respective  armies  is  variously  stated ; that 
of  the  French  was  probably  lO.ObO,  iuclmling  the  Constable, 
three  Dukes,  five  Counts  and  ninelv  Barons.  The  victors 
lost  probablv  1200,  including  the  l>uke  of  York,  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  one  or  two  other  persons  of  rank.  Henry  con- 
tinued his  march  to  Calais,  which  he  reached  on  the  29tb, 
and  from  thcncc  proi’cedod  to  Dover  and  London,  w hich  last 
he  enlercd,  with  great  pomp,  on  the  2Jnl  of  November.  The 
immediate  consciiuences  of  the  iKitlle  were  by  no  means  im- 
portant It  was  a useless  display  of  vahmr,  prompted  by  per- 
sonal ambition.  Upon  such  fearful  scenes  uf  carnage  man- 
kind will,  one  day,  took  with  astonishment  and  shnmo,  in- 
stead of  admiration.  [See  Nicolas's  lliutory  of  the  Jiattle  of 
Agincourt,  1827.] 

AGIO,  a tenii  generally  uschI  to  denote  the  per  centage 
difl*erencc  existing  between  the  values  of  Urn  current  and 
standaH  monies  of  any ‘place.  Tlje  metallic  currency  of 
wealthy  stales  generally  consists  uf  iU  own  coin  exclu- 
sively, and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  state  to  prevent  the 
degr^ation  of  that  coin  below  the  standard,  so  that  no  cal- 
culations of  agio,  strictly  so  called,  are  rendered  necessary. 
In  smaller  states  the  currency  seldom  entirely  consists  »»f 
their  own  coin,  but  is  made  up  uf  the  dipt,  w orn,  and  dimi- 
nished coins  of  the  neighbouring  countries  with  which  the 
inhabitants  Ixavc  dealings.  Under  these  cimimstances, 
banks  were,  at  difTcrent  times  cstablUhcd  by  the  govern- 
ments ofV^enice,  Hamburg,  Genoa,  Amsterdam.  &c.,  whid), 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  state,  should  bo  at  all  times 
bound  to  receive  dc{K>aits  and  to  make  paymeut.s  accord- 
ing to  some  standard  valtie.  The  money,  or  obligations  uf 
these  banks  being  Udter  than  the  lluctuatiug  and  deteriorated 
currency  of  the  country,  bears  a premium  equivalent  to  tho 
deterioration,  and  this  premium  is  called  the  agio  of  the 
bank. 

To  faciliUtc  his  money  dealings,  every  merchant  trading 
in  a place  where  the  deterioration  of  Uio  currency  is  thus 
remedied,  must  have  an  account  with  the  bank  fur  tho  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  drafts  of  hU  foreign  corres|Kindcnts, 
which  drafts  are  always  stipulated  to  paid  in  l>ank  or 
standard  money.  Tho  practice  I>ciQg  thus  universal,  the 
commercial  money  payments  uf  the  place  are  usually 
managed  without  the  employment  of  mn,  by  u simple 
transibr  in  the  books  uf  the  bunk  from  the  account  of  one 
merchant  to  that  of  aiwthcr.  The  practical  convenience, 
wliich  this  plan  of  making  their  payments  afl'unls  to  mer- 
chants, who  would  otherwise  l>e  obliged,  when  discharging 
obhgatiuns  incuircd  in  standard  money,  to  undergo  trouble- 
some and  expeusrie  examinations  uf  tho  vtirious  coins  in 
use.  cauaos  tho  money  of  the  hank  to  bear  a small  premium 
above  its  inlrinsie  superiority  over  the  money  in  circulation, 
so  that  tho  agio  of  the  bank  does  not  usually  form  an  exact 
measure  of  that  superiority. 

The  term  agio  ts  also  used  to  signify  the  rale  uf  pre- 
mium which  is  given,  when  a |)crson  having  a claim  which 
he  can  legally  demand  in  only  one  metal,  elects  to  be  paid 
in  another,  ^uis  in  Franco,  silver  U the  only  legal  .stan- 
dard, and  payments  cun  be  demanded  only  in  silver  coin,  a 
circumstance  which  is  found  to  so  practically  incon- 
venient, that  the  receiver  will  frequently  pay  a small  pre- 
mium in  order  to  obtain  gold  coin,  which  is  more  e^y 
traniportable ; this  premium  is  called  the  agio  nn  gold. 

AGIS.  Four  kings  of  Sparta  have  borne  this  name. 
The  first  was  the  sun  of  Eurystlienes,  and  grandson  of  Aris- 
todemus,  to  whom  Laconica  was  allottod  a^r  the  Heracleid 
invasion.  Aristoderaus  had  two  sons,  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles:  and  this  AgU  was,  therefore,  t^  second  in  one  of 


the  series  of  that  double  race  of  kings,  which  reigned  cod- 
jointly.  No  certain  dates  can  be  assigned  to  these  early 
times.  The  oUier  kings  bearing  this  name  were  of  the  race 
of  the  Pnxdidm.  (See  Pausaoias,  ill.  2.) 

AGIS  II.  the  son  of  Archidamus,  reigned  from  b.c.  427 
or  426  to  397,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Pelopotme- 
sian  war.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  LacedsDmoniaiM  endeavoured  to  recover  their  inttuence 
in  Pelummoosus,  and  maircbed  out  with  all  their  force  under 
Agis.  His  generalship  was  so  skilful,  that  the  Argeian  anny, 
against  which  his  operations  were  directed,  was  completely 
hemmed  in,  and  exposed  to  great  danger.  Two  Ar|»ians 
went  privately  to  Agis,  and  pledged  tliem.selves  effect  s 
reconciliation  between  their  country  and  Uacedsmon,  if  he 
wuuld  grant  a truce  of  four  months.  To  this  he  consented 
on  his  own  authority.  The  order  to  retreat  was  heard  with 
astonishment  by  the  army  uf  Agis,  and  the  Argeians,  on 
their  part,  were  highly  incensed  against  their  countryisen 
for  having  defrauded  them  of  an  opportunity,  as  they 
thought,  of  destroying  the  enemy.  The  Lac^ssmonians 
were  loud  in  their  displeasure  against  Agis  for  his  retreat. 
He  was  called  to  account,  and  it  was  proposed  to  fine  him. 
and  demolish  his  house;  bvit  his  humble  demesnour  sihI 
earnest  entreaty  prevailed,  and  he  was  allowed  to  resume 
4lie  eororoand,  under  the  mortifying  restriction  of  a seper- 
intending  council.  But  he  made  amends,  a short  time  after, 
by  defeuting  the  Argeians,  and  their  allies  the  Athenians, 
in  a great  battle.  [Thucydides,  v.— Pausanias,  iii.  8.] 

In  u.c.  421,  the  Eleianshad  been  inv*olved  in  a dispute  with 
Sparta,  which  afterwards  led  to  their  taking  a part  in  the  war 
jubt  alluded  to,  tui  allies  of  the  Argeians.  Agis  conductcil 
an  umy  into  Elis,  which  yielded  him  abundant  spoil,  since  it 
had  usually  been  accounted  sacrod  ground,  as  the  scene  of 
the  Olympic  festival,  and  therefore  exempted  from  the  ra- 
vages of  war.  The  resort  of  strangers  to  the  games  al»> 
brought  a great  accession  of  wealth.  The  city  of  F.lis,  a<K 
neuU^  ground,  was  unfortified ; and  Xenophon  says,  that 
Agis  was  supposed  rather  to  be  unwilling  than  unable  tu 
capture  it.  At  the  siege  and  stirrender  of  Athens,  aecom- 
panietl  with  the  mortifying  demolition  of  the  long  walls,  and 
tho  fortifications  of  Peirteeus,  Pausanias  and  Agis,  the  two 
kings  of  Sparta,  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian allies,  conductc<l  tho  operations  bv  land,  while  Lvsandcr 
bhx'kaded  the  city  with  his  fleet.  Agis  was  succeeded  br 
his  lirothcr  Agcsilau.s.  [See  Aobsii.ahs.] 

AGIS  HI.,  the  s<.>n  of  another  Archidamus,  reigned  from 
D C.  338  to  331  or  33U.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Is»u.s 
(b.c.  333,)  Agi.s  was  communicating  with  the  Persian  ntral 
commanders  in  the  .<Egcan,  to  obtain  supplies  fur  the  wsr 
against  tho  Mucodunians.  While  Alexander  was  engavr*! 
in  his  fourth  campaign  in  Asia,  (b.c.  331 ,)  an  action  brfwecii 
Agis  ami  AiUipater,  whom  Alexander  had  left  governor  of 
Macedonia,  t<H>k  place  in  Peloponnesus.  Authorities  differ 
as  to  the  precise  date  of  tlie  battle ; Plutarch  ascribes  it  to 
the  year  hero  mentioned  ; Diodorus  places  it  one  year  later 
Tlie  I.,aeedjemonians  had  fortne<l  the  siege  of  Mcgalopoli». 
which  however  held  out  till  tho  arriv  al  of  Antipater  to  its 
relief.  A bl<>ody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  I.aceda?- 
monians  behaved  with  their  accustomed  gallantry,  but  wen* 
overpow’ered  by  superior  numbers.  Agis.  their  king,  frll 
after  this  phalanx  w as  broken,  and  with  him  more  than  five 
thousand  tlm^e  hundred  of  the  l.,acedfemonians  and  their 
allies.  After  this  defeat  they  sue<l  for  peace,  and  obt8inc<l 
it:  giving  hostages  that  they  would  submit  to  .‘Mc-xandcr# 
decision  on  their  fate.  (Pau.san.  iii.  10.  Arrian,  H.  13.) 

AGIS  IV.,  son  of  Emlamidas  II.  (b.c.  244).  On  hh 
accession  to  the  throne,  at  tho  age  of  twenty,  at  a period 
when  the  public  manners  had  dogeneratc<l  fri»m  their  an- 
cient severity,  Agis  undertook  the  task  of  restoring  the  insti* 
tuti(*ns  t*f  Lycurgus.  Hia  system  carried  with  it  its  b«t 
recommendation,  and  the  sure  pledge  of  its  sincerity,  in 
his  own  iH'rsonal  example.  But  unfortunately,  how* 
himself  and  hiscountry.  his  colleague,  Leonidas,  had  formed 
his  habits  in  the  luxurious  court  of  Seleucus,  king  of  Syna. 
The  manners  uf  the  moss  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the 
rich,  had  becoroe  tainted,  and  so  wide  as  well  as  general 
had  been  the  departure  from  theoriginal  pattemof conduct 
that  it  seemed  hopeless  to  attempt  a general  correction  of 
abuses.  The  privileged  class.  whom  the  name  of  Sparta^ 
was  confined,  was  now  reduced  to  seven  hundred  heads  rf 
families,  of  whom  not  more  than  one  hundred 
wealth  ; such  was  the  effect  of  the  inequality  introduced  ^ 
intercourse  with  strangers,  and  especially  the  Persiaiis,  snd 
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by  tbe  nins  attendant  on  success  in  war.  The  oligarchy 
was  rico.  haughty,  and  licentious ; the  poor  were  oppressed 
and  burdened  with  debt  These  considerations  suggested 
the  immediate  adoption  of  measures,  sanctioned  by  the 
venerable  authority  of  Lyeurgus ; but  the  event  prov^  the 
hopelessness  of  reform,  when  the  evils  of  corrupt  govern* 
ment  had  worked  their  way  into  tbe  sentiments  and  habits 
of  the  people.  The  two  great  features  of  tbe  proposed  re- 
formation were,  the  renewal  of  the  partition  of  the  lands, 
and  the  abolition  of  all  debts ; the  latter  measure,  which 
must  in  all  cases  necessarily  be  one  of  in  justice,  throws  sus- 

fficion  on  the  character  of  Agis,  who  otherwise  might  pass 
or  an  honest  reformer.  But  the  rich  and  luxurious,  as  Plu- 
tarch has  it,  shuddered  at  the  very  name  of  Lycurgus,like  run- 
away slaves  about  to  be  led  bark  to  their  masters.  Agis  alfto 
proposed  adopting  m an  act  of  the  legislature,  whatCinadon, 
in  the  reign  of  Agesilaus,  (see  Aoksilaus,)  had  attempted  to 
effect  by  conspiraer ; namely,  to  abolish  the  distinction  between 
Spartans  and  iVcedcemonians,  retaining  that  between  the 
Lacodmmoninns  and  the  Perio*ei,  or  people  of  the  smaller 
towns.  These  latter,  however,  were  to  be  trained  in  the  strict 
discipline  of  Lycurgus,  and  to  succeed  to  the  privileges  of 
ritizen.ship  as  vacancies  occurred,  In  laying  his  proposals 
before  the  senate,  Agis  rccnmmemk*^!  them  must  strongly 
by  the  offer  of  the  first  personal  sacrifice,  in  tl>e  c«)ntrihu* 
tton  of  his  own  lands  and  money  to  the  common  stock.  His 
mother  and  his  kindred  followerl  his  example.  The  mul- 
titude applauded:  but  I>eonida.s  and  the  rich  men  opposed 
tbe  plan,  and  persuaded  the  senate  to  reject  it : the  question 
was  lost  only  by  a majority  of  a single  vote.  To  rid  himself 
of  I,.eonida8.  Agis  contrived  to  get  Lysander  appointed  one 
of  the  ephori ; who  forthwith  accused  Leonidas  of  having 
nolated  the  laws,  by  marning  a stranger,  and  residing  for 
a time  in  a foreign  land : two  acts  forbidden  to  the  race  of 
Hercules.  Leonida.s  could  not  venture  to  make  his  appear- 
ance : he  was  therefore  dopn-K?<l,  and  his  crown  devolved  to 
his  son-ill-  law,  Cleorabrntus,  who  co-operated  with  Agis  in  his 
measures  of  reform.  On  the  expinition  of  Lysander's  office, 
a reaction  took  place.  As  the  reformers  now  despaired  of 
succeeding  by  mild  means,  Agis  and  Cleombrotus  went  to 
tbe  place  of  osseiobly,  plucked  the  ephori,  now  of  the  anti- 
reforruing  party,  from  their  seats,  and  placed  others  in  their 
room.  This  violence  was  not  followed  up  by  personal  injury. 
The  life  of  Leonidas,  who  had  returned  into  the  city  during 
the  short  triumph  of  his  fketion,  was  threatened  ; but  Agis 
himself  protected  him  from  assassination,  meditated  against 
him  by  Agesilaus.  who  was  the  uncle  of  Agis.  Tlie  want 
of  sincerity  In  this  unworthy  relation  of  the  reforming  king 
occasioned  the  failure  oftlje  scheme,  when  all  its  difficulties 
seemed  to  have  Wen  nearly  overcome.  Agesilaus  was 
deeply  involved  in  debt : he  therefore  persuaded  the  two 
kings  to  bum  all  dccd.s,  registers,  and  securities  in  the  first 
mstanec.  When  the  division  was  pmp>^cd,  he  dei'ised 
repeated  pretexts  for  delay.  Before  the  first  measure,  owing 
to  these  underhand  practices,  could  W complettd.  the 
Achteans,  who  were  allies  of  Kparta,  applied  for  assistance 
against  the  ^Btolians,  who  threatenen  to  lay  waste  the 
country  of  Peloponnesu.s.  Agis  was,  therefore,  unavoidably 
sent  to  command  the  army,  and  exhibited  the  same  repub- 
lican virtues  in  his  military*  office,  as  in  his  civil  administra- 
tion. His  popularity  was  dcseriedly  great;  and  it  ena\*led 
him.  notwithstanding  the  licentious  spirit  of  the  times,  to 
preserve  the  strictness  of  ancient  discipline.  He  now  joined 
h»  forces  to  those  of  Aratus.  whose  over-caution  left  no  room 
for  enhancing  the  glory  of  the  Lacediemonian  soldiery : but 
tbe  conduct  of  the  troops,  and  the  rijnd  performance  of  every 
duty  on  the  part  of  their  commander,  impressed  both  the 
allies  and  the  enemy  with  respect  for  the  commonwealth. 

On  the  return  of  Agis,  he  found  that  a chang<>  had  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  his  countri*.  The  poor  had  been 
disgusted  by  finding,  that  although  Agesilaus  was  again  one 
of  the  ephori,  the  lands  were  not  divided  according  to  pro- 
mise. Their  anger  was  natural  enough,  but  they  directed 
it  unjustly  and  unwisely.  They  threw  themselves  into  the 
party  of  their  own  onemios,  and  suffered  them  to  dethrone 
Clitombrotus  and  restore  Leonidw  to  power.  The  tide  of  po- 
pular favour  had  turned  against  Agis,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  fly  to  sanctuary.  Some  treachenms  friends  entrappea  him, 
got  possession  of  his  person,  and  dragge<l  him  to  prison. 
Being  questioned  by  the  ephori,  whether  he  did  not  repent 
of  having  intro«luced  innm'ations  into  the  state?  he  replied, 
that  in  the  face  of  death,  he  would  n 't  re|ionl  of  so  worthy 
u enterprise.  He  was  condemned,  and  executed  with  in- 


decent baste  t the  plea  this  was,  the  danger  of  a rescue. 
One  of  his  executioners  was  moved  to  tears.  Agis,  observ- 
ing this  mark  of  feeling,  said,  • lament  me  not ; though  I 
suffer  unjustly,  1 am  nappier  than  my  murderers,'  The 
cruelty  of  the  victorious  party  did  not  end  here  : his  mother 
and  grandmother  were  strangled  on  his  body.  His  reign 
lasted  only  four  years.  His  widow  was  forcibly  taken  out  of 
her  house  by  Leonidas,  and  tmuried  against  her  will  to  his 
son  Cleomenes.  Though  a husband  by  compulsion,  Cleo- 
menes  was  attached  to  his  wife,  whose  conversation  inspired 
him  with  the  desire  of  accomplishing  the  projected  reform. 
[See  Clkomrnrs.]  (Blutareh  s Zi/3? 

AfrfSTMKNT.  A legal  term  in  the  law  of  England, 
taken  from  an  old  French  word,y«/cr,  ‘to  lie  down.*  When 
the  ow'ner  of  land  depastures  the  cattle  of  another  person  at 
a certain  rate  per  week  or  month  upon  his  ground,  he  is 
said  to  a^ist  such  cattle ; because  the  strangeris  cattle  are 
permitted  41^/er — that  is,  to  lie  down,  or  be  aomidJed  in  the 
particular  land.  There  is  sIm*  offiatment  of  s(a-banks  where 
lands  are  charged  with  a tribute  to  keep  out  the  sen.  Such 
lands  are  cailea  Terrae  agistaUte. 

AGNA'NO,  a remarkable  lake  near  Naples,  not  far  from 
the  road  leading  to  Poszuoli  and  Bajv.  Its  l>od  i.s  supposed 
to  have  lKH*n  formorlv  the  crater  of  a volcano:  it  is  about 
three  railiM  round,  and  entirely  surrounded  by  hill*  rising  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  Some  antiquaries  have  started 
the  sup)x>sition.  that  this  lake  was  originally  the  fish  pond 
of  Imcullus' villa,  that  wealthy  Roman  having  had  a mag- 
nificent residence  in  this  neighliourhood.  The  banks  of 
Agnano  present  a striking  scene  of  solitude ; hardly  any 
habitation  is  to  be  soon  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  ; the  coim- 
fty  is  very  unwholesome  in  summer,  and  the  malaria  is 
increased  by  the  practice  of  the  country  people  steeping 
largo  quantities  ofHax  in  the  water  of  the  lake.  The  pesti- 
lent eltluvia  reach  high  up  the  hills,  even  to  the  convent 
at  the  summit  of  Mount  (.'amaldoli,  from  which  there  is 
^rbaps  the  finest  view  in  nil  the  neighliourhood  of  Naples. 
Tradition  says,  there  was  formerly  a town  on  the  site  of 
Agnano,  whk'h  w'as  swallowed  up  in  some  earthquake,  tbe 
epoch  of  which  is  unknown.  Near  the  banks  of  the  lake 
are  the  natural  vapour-baths  of  San  Germano,  which  are 
beneficial  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  gout.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  is  the  famous  Urotta  del  Cane,  a small  cave  in  tbe 
rock  from  the  gnmnd  of  which  a mephitio  vapour  issues, 
which  has  the  ]>»wer  of  depriving  a dog  or  other  animal  of 
all  sensation  in  a few  minutes.  There  is  no  mention  in  the 
ancient  writers,  either  of  Agnano  or  of  tlio  Grotta,  only 
Pliny  the  Elder  says  in  liis  Natural  Historj*,  that  in  the 
country  about  Puteoli  there  wen*  lenis  m the  ground  from 
which  deadly  vaptjun  arose.  Traces  of  ruins  of  mosaic 
pavements,  and  stove*  for  baths,  are  found  scattered  in  the 
neighlxiurhooil.  On  the  western  side  of  the  lake  rUe*  tbe 
volcanic  hill  of  A.stroni,  the  extinct  crater  of  which,  about 
four  miles  in  circumference,  has  been  converted  into  a 
royal  park  and  pn'sene.  planted  with  large  trees,  and 
abouniling  in  game  of  every  description. 

AGNh^Sl  (Maria Gaetana)  was  bom  at  Milan  in  1718. 
When  very  young,  »he  distinguished  herself  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  various  languages;  she  is  ‘■aid  to  have  unuer- 
stood  Latin,  Greek.  Hebrew,  French.  German,  and  Spanish. 
She  then  turned  her  attention  to  mathematic*  and  philo- 
sophy, and  at  the  ago  of  19.  wnUe  in  defence  of  191 
theses  which  were  published  in  17.^8,  under  the  title  of 
Prrfmntioneg  Philotoj^icre.  In  1748,  «he  published  her 
celebrated  work,  Inttilusioni  Anaiitirhe  ad  ueo  della  Gio- 
pen/d  /taiiana,  in  two  volumes.  4to.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains the  elements  of  Algebra,  with  tbe  application  of 
Algebra  to  Geuraetr)' ; the  second  contains  on  excellent 
treatise  on  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  In  1 750, 
her  father,  who  wa.s  then  a professor  of  the  university  of 
Bologna,  being  ill,  she  obtained  permission  from  the  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  to  supply  his  place.  She  ended  her  career, 
but  in  what  year  we  cannot  ascertain,  by  retiring  into  a con- 
vent, and  taking  the  veil.  She  died’  in  January,  1799, 
aged  Bl. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Analytical  ImtiUitione  was 
translated  into  French  by  D’Antelmy.  with  aildition*  by 
Boshiit.  and  published -at  Pari*  in  1775.  The  whole  was 
translate<l  into  English,  and  published  at  the  expense  of 
Baron  Mascre*  in  1801. 

There  is  an  Moge  of  Agnesi  by  Frisi,  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Boulard,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain. 
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AGNOLO.  BACCIO  d'.  a Florentine,  was  at  first  a 
wood-engraver,  and  afterwards  an  architect  He  was  bom 
in  1460,  and  had  already  acquired  considerable  reputation 
in  the  practice  of  his  earlier  profession  at  Florence,  when 
ne  was  attracted  to  the  study  of  architecture,  and  went  to 
Kotno  to  pursue  it  among  the  remains  of  antiquity  there. 
He  appears,  nevertheless,  during  his  residence  in  Rome, 
to  have  continue<l  to  employ  himself  in  his  art  and  business 
as  a M'ood-cngraver,  probably  for  the  means  of  sul»si>tei»ce, 
and  his  study  shop  was  frequented  by  the  uiust  enunent 
men  of  taste  and  learning  then  in  Rome.  Among  these 
were  Raffaclle,  Michael  Angelo,  Sansomo,  and  the  brothers 
Sangallo. 

On  settling  himself  as  an  architect  in  Florence,  Baccio 
was  engaged  in  several  works  of  importance  there,  and  ac- 
quired notoriety  of  a disagreeable  nature  through  deviations 
from  the  ordinaiy  practice  of  the  time.  He  adorned  the 
windows  of  a mansion  or  paUizzo,  (as  the  Italians  term 
the  large  town-house  of  a dUtinguisbod  person.)  in  the  Piazza 
di  Santa  Trinita,  with  fronlispieccH,  and  put  a frontispiece, 
consisting  of  columns  with  a regidar  entablature,  to  the 
portal,  in  the  miinner,  indeed,  which  has  been  so  commonly 

tiroctised  ever  since,  and  is  at  the  present  time  in  vo^o. 
)ut  which  hod  been  restricted  to  churches  up  to  tliis  time. 
All  the  wits  in  Florence  set  upon  poor  Baccio.  who  was 
lampooned  and  ridiculed  in  every  possible  way,  for  making, 
as  it  was  said,  a palace  into  a church ; indeed,  he  was 
almost  induced  to  retrace  his  steps,  but  being  conscious 
that  he  had  done  well,  ‘ he  took  heart  and  stood  firmlv.'  It 
was  a novelty,  and  os  the  biographer  of  all  the  architects 
says,  ' like  almost  all  other  novelties,  it  was  at  the  first 
scorned  and  afterwards  worshipped.'  But  the  same  writer 
is  somewhat  severe  on  him  for  making,  pcrhaiis,  too  bold  a 
crowmng  cornice  to  the  front  of  this  identical  eaifice,  saying, 
that  it  looked  like  a boy  with  a huge  hat  on  his  bead ! 

Baccio  had  been  engaged  to  complete  the  architec- 
tural arrangements  about  the  tholobate  or  drum  of  the 
cupola  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore, 
which  were  left  incomplete  by  Brunelleschi,  and  whose 
design  for  that  part  was  lost.  Baccio  was  about  to  supply 
what  was  wanting  after  his  own  invention,  and  had  begun 
to  cut  away  the  toothings  left  by  Brunelleschi  in  the  work 
because  th^  did  not  suit  what  he  proposed  to  do.  At  this 
juncture  Michael  Angelo  happen^  to  come  to  Florence 
from  Rome,  and  attacked  him  so  violently  on  the  unfitness 
of  his  design,  that  Baccio  was  stopped,  and  in  consequence 
of  subsequent  disputes  on  the  subject,  the  edifice,  in  that 
particular,  still  remains  incomplete. 

Baccio  d' Agnolo  died  in  1543,  being  eighty-three  years 
of  ago.  and  left  a sou  Giuliano,  an  engraver  and  archutect, 
who  succeeded  to  the  direction  of  his  father  s works.  The 
most  esteemed  of  Baccio's  productions  are  the  villa  Borgbe- 
sini,  near  Florence,  and  the  campanile  or  bell-tower  of  the 
church  di  Santo  Spirito  (a  production  of  Bruncllcbchi's),  in 
Florence.  By  some  writers,  the  great  palazzo  Salviati.  in 
the  Transtiberine  portion  of  Rome,  is  attributed  to  thus  ar- 
chitect, but  it  is  more  commonly  referred  to  Nanni  di  Baccio 
Higio.  a man  of  far  inferior  merit  and  reputation  to  Baccio 
d’Agnolo. 

A'(X)NUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a genus  of  Acanthoptery- 
gious  fishes,  first  separated  from  the  t'oUi  by  Block,  and 
afterwards  adopted,  by  Lacepedc  and  Pallas,  under  the  dif- 
ferent names  of  Asnidophorus  and  Phalangistes.  The 
greater  number  of  tlie  species  belonging  to  the  genus 
Agonus  are  found  in  the  northern  Pacific  ocean,  particu- 
larly along  the  ctMst  of  Japan,  and  northwards  as  far  as 
Behring's  Straits.  They  are  all  of  iliminutive  size,  never 
exceeding  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  arc  no  where 
used  as  an  article  of  human  food.  One  species  only,  the 
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Pogge,  {A.  Europ{rtu^  inhabits  our  own  coast,  as  well  as 
the  coasts  of  France,  Holland,  Iceland,  and  even  Green- 
land ; it  is  also  found  in  the  Baltic,  but  according  to  Baron 
Cu\ner.  never  in  the  Mediterranean,  though  Brunnich  ex- 
pressly affirms  the  contrary. 

The  reader  who  desires  a detailed  description  of  the  cha- 
racteiB  of  this  genus  is  relbrred  to  Sobneidtr's  adkion  of 


Block's  Systema ; the  Sneilegia  Zoolo^a  of  Pallu ; an 
excellent  monograph  of  tne  genus  by  Tuesius,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  <f  Sciences  <f  Peter*’ 
burg,  and  more  particularly,  the  Htetoire  NaiureUe  dee 
Poiteone,  of  the  late  Baron  Cuvier  and  M.  'Volenciennes. 

AGOSTA,  OR  AUGUSTA,  is  a sea-port  town  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Sicily  in  the  Vai  di  Noto.  The  town 
was  built  in  the  13th  century,  by  the  Eropi^r  Frederick  the 
Second, on  alow  peninsula.  On  its  north  side  the  peninsula 
is  connected  with  Sicily  by  a long  narrow  causeway,  having 
considerable  salt  pond.s  on  each  side.  The  harbour  formed 
by  this  projection  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  sheltered  in 
the  island  of  Sicily.  This  town  suffered  from  an  earth- 
quake in  the  year  1603,  by  which  it  was  nearly  reduced 
to  rums;  during  the  shock,  the  powder  magazine  in  the 
citadel  exploded,  and  the  light-house  was  thrown  into  the 
sea.  Various  accounts  agree  in  stating,  that  one-third  part 
of  the  inhabitants  were  crushed  to  death  by  the  fiilling 
buildings.  The  town  has  sinoe  been  rebuilt  on  a regular 
plan,  and  in  order  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  any  similar  visita- 
tion in  future,  the  liouses  are  all  made  very  low.  The  place  is 
slightly  fortified  on  the  land  side,  and  is  protected  towards 
the  sea  by  three  forts,  built  on  as  many  small  islands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port.  Agosta  has  never  recovered  the  de- 
gree of  importance  which  it  eryoyed  previous  to  the  earth- 
quake. The  knights  of  Malta,  during  the  time  of  their 
prosperity,  had  a considerable  establishment  and  extensive 
magazines  at  this  port.  The  trade  of  Agosta  is  in  wine, 
flax,  olive-oil,  ^t,  and  sardines.  Tlu*  remarkable  caves  of 
Timpa  are  in  its  vicinity.  The  town  is  situated  twelve 
miles  north  of  SvTocuse,  in  37“  13'  N.  lat.,  and  15“  14'  E.  long. 
Population  said  to  be  about  I2,d00. 

AGOUTI,  iDaeyprocta,  llligcr ; Chiororm/e,  F.  Cuvier.) 
in  Zool<^',  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mam- 
malia anti  order  RodonUa.  Tlic  p^uliar  and  appropriate 
character  of  the  Rodentia  consists  in  having  two  lung  in- 
cisors, or  front  teeth,  in  each  jaw,  with  wliicli  they  not  only 
mince  and  triturate  the  hard  substances  which  serve  them 
fur  food,  but  which  they  likewise  apply  to  a great  variety  of 
other  purposes,  such  as  the  formation  of  subtermnoous  bur- 
rows, Allowing  out  artificial  liabitatioiis  in  the  trunks  or 
among  tlie  mots  of  trees,  sometimes  even  cutting  down  very 
lai^e  timber,  a.s  in  the  instance  of  iIh;  beaver,  an^d  generally 
in  gnawing  and  destroying  vi'batcver  they  happen  to  en- 
counter. To  enable  them  to  perform  these  operations,  the 
incisor  teeth,  which,  with  tliese  animals,  are  also  tlic  most 
important  ornns  of  mastication,  ore  shaped  something  like 
a chisel.  They  are  extremely  sliarp  on*tbc  external 
edge,  and  slope  abruptly  towanls  the  internal,  so  that 
the  plane  of  the  outer  surface  makes  with  the  cmw'n  of 
the  t*x>th  a very  acute  angle.  Neither  is  tlie  enamel 
or  hard  llinty  principle  of  the  teeth  dispersed  through  the 
body  of  these  organs  in  waving  irregular  lines,  as  in  the 
molar  teeth  of  all  animals  which  fc<^  upon  vegctablu  sub- 
stances, but  it  is  here  accumulated  in  a particular  part,  cover- 
ing the  external  surface  of  the  tooth  like  a thin  crust,  so 
that  the  heart  and  inner  cilge,  being  composed  of  softer 
sub.stances,  (viz.,  common  bone  or  ivory.)  wears  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  external  surface,  and  thus  cuniinually  pre- 
serves the  sliarp-edged,  chUel-shapu  of  the  tooth,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  economy  of  the  aniniaU.  Leading  as  they  do  a 
peaceful,  harmless  life,  and  feeding  principally  upon  vege- 
table substances,  the  rodentia  are  destitute  of  canine  teeUi ; 
but  in  the  number,  funn,  and  composition  of  their  molar 
teeth,  as  well  as  in  the  number,  separation,  and  rooveable- 
ncss  of  their  toes,  th^*  present  an  almost  infinite  variety, 
and  it  is  upon  those  dinerences  that  their  generic  characters 
are  principally  founded. 

Though  zoologists  have  not  succeeded  in  subdividing  the 
rodentia  into  natural  families,  distinguished  bv  the  same 
definite  and  logical  characters  as  have  been  ^veloped  in 
some  of  the  other  orders  of  mammals,  they  admit  of  being 
distributed  into  small  natural  groups,  the  component  parts  of 
which  are  very  intimately  allied  among  themselves.  Among 
these  groups,  certainly  one  of  the  most  natural  is  that  which 
composes  the  genus  Cavia  of  Linnsus,  at  present  divided 
into  five  natural  genera,  differing  ^ually  in  the  conforma- 
tion  of  their  organs  of  mastication  and  of  locomotion. 
These  are  the  canvbara,  {Hydrocheerue,  Brisson,)  the 
pacas,  {Ccelogenye,  y.  Cuvier.)  the  moco,  (Kerodcu,  F.  Cuv.) 
the  common  cavies  or  guinea-pigs,  {Cavia.  Cuv.)  and  the 
agoutis,  {Daeypructee  and  Chloramye  of  Naturalists.)  Be- 
sides the  Urge  i&oisor  or  rodent  the  genera  of  thU 
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croup  haTe  univemlly  four  molars  in  each  side  of  each  jaw, 
destitute  of  real  roota,  and  penetrated  by  lamins  of  enamel, 
which  assume  various  forms,  and  appear  marking  the  crovms 
of  the  teeth  with  divers  irregular  fl^^res.  This  character, 
mdecd,  U not  peculiar  to  the  caviform  rodentia,  but  is 
c<]ually  apparent  in  the  porcupines,  couendous,  and  other 
genera  of  the  same  order,  but  the  number  and  form  of  the 
toes  is,  as  far  os  we  are  aware,  altogether  peculiar  to  the  pre- 
sent group.  These  are,  four  on  the  fore  feet,  and  three  on  the 
bind,  a combination  only  fi>und  in  one  other  mammal,  the 
tapir  t and  so  invariable  and  essential  does  this  character 
appear  to  be  among  the  caries,  that  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  general  rule  admits  of  exception,  is  the  case  of 
the  pacas,  which  have  two  small  additional  toes  before  and 
one  behind : the  supemuincrar)'  toes  are  mere  rudiments,  of 
no  use  in  the  functions  of  locomotion  and  prehension.  Even 
in  the  qualities  of  their  hair,  these  animus  agree  with  one 
another,  and  difibr  from  the  generality  of  other  rodentia ; 
and  their  habits  and  economy  are  in  most  respects  alike : the 
hair  is  universally  of  a coarse,  bristly  quality  : they  inhabit 
the  hotter  parts  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  una  are  most  especially  fond  of  low,  marshy  situa- 
tions, and  the  banks  of  inland  lakes,  and  rivers. 

The  most  prominent  zoological  characters  of  the  AgoutU 
are  found  in  the  nature  and  conformation  of  the  foot  and 
toes.  The  toes  are  provided  with  large  powerful  claws,  ami 
yet  the  animals  make  no  uso  of  them  in  digging  or  burrow- 
ing: they  are  pretty  long  and  perfectly  separate  from  one 
another,  enabling  them  to  hold  their  food  between  their 
fore-paws,  and  in  this  manner  to  convoy  it  to  their  mouth. 
Like  all  other  animals  which  are  thus  uccustome<l  to  use 
the  fore-paws  as  hands,  they  have  a habit  of  sitting  upright 
UDon  their  hind  quarters  to  eat,  and  frcc|uently  also  assume 
toe  same  position  when  they  would  look  around  them,  or 
are  surpnsira  by  any  unusual  sound  or  occurrence.  Tlieir 
food  is  exchuively  a vegetable  nature,  and  consists  most 
tommonly  of  wild  yams.  (Mtatoes,  and  other  tuberous  roots : 
in  the  islands  of  the  different  West  India  gruujis.  they  are 
partictilarly  destructive  to  the  sugar-cane,  of  the  roots  of 
which  they  are  extremely  fond.  Tlie  planters  employ  every 
artidee  for  destroying  them,  so  that  at  present  they  have 
become  comparatively  rare  in  the  sugar  islands,  l)u>ugh  on 
the  first  settlement  of  the  Antilles  and  Bahamas,  they  are 
said  to  have  swarmed  in  such  countlcas  multitudes,  as  to 
have  constituted  the  principal  article  of  food  for  the  Indians. 
They  were  the  largest  quadruped-s  indigenous  in  these  islands 
upon  their  first  <liscovery.  The  same  rule  of  gec^raphical 
distribution  holds  good  generally  in  other  cases ; viz.,  that 
where  groups  of  islands  arc  detached  at  some  distaticc  from 
the  mainland  of  a particular  continent,  the  smaller  spi>cics 
of  inhabitants  are  usuallv  found  spread  over  both,  whilst 
the  larger  and  more  bulky  are  confined  to  the  mainland 
alone,  and  are  never  found  to  be  indigenous  in  the  small 
insulated  lands. 

Though  the  Agoutis  use  their  lore-paws  as  hands  to  hold 
their  fo<^  whilst  they  cat,  yet  their  toes  are  nevertheless 
rigid  and  inflexible,  and  their  claws  large,  blunt  and  nearly 
straight.  They  are  consequently  deprived  of  the  power  of 
ascending  trees  ; and  as  they  also  do  not  construct  burrows 
they  wander  at  largo  among  the  woods,  sheltering  them- 
Kh'ca  beneath  fallen  timber,  or  in  the  hollow  of  some  de- 
cayed tree.  Here  they  produce  and  nurture  their  young, 
bnnging  forth,  aceurdmg  to  some  accounts,  three  or  four 
times  in  the  year;  according  to  othorn,  never  having  mure 
than  a single  litter  in  the  same  season,  and  even  that  con- 
linting  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  individuals.  It  is  pro- 
bable. however,  fntm  the  amazing  numbers  of  these  animals 
ibund  in  all  the  hotter  parts  of  Siiuth  America,  notwith- 
standing the  destruction  made  among  them  by  small  car- 
nivorous animals,  as  well  os  by  the  Indians,  and  likewise 
from  the  close  affinity  which  they  bear  to  the  hon^  and 
rabbit  of  our  own  country’,  that  the  Agoutis  are  tolerably 
pnlific.  The  young  are  brought  forth  with  the  eyes  closed 
as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  r^entia  and  the  carnivora : but 
they  are  covered  with  hair,  or  rather  small  bristles,  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  mother : they  soon  acquire  the  use  of 
their  limbs  and  members,  and  learn  to  shift  tor  themselves. 

The  hind  legs  of  tlie  Agoutis  are  considerably  longer  than 
the  fore,  and  their  pace  is  tolerably  rapid  fur  a short  distance. 
But  they  seldom  trust  to  speed  of  fool  for  their  safety,  but 
seek  fur  shelter  and  security  in  the  first  hollow  trees  or 
under  tlie  first  rock  tlicy  meet  with.  Here  they  allow  thein- 
seive*  to  be  o^icured,  without  any  other  eompliunt  or  resist- 


ance, than  the  emission  of  a sharp  plaintive  note.  The 
head  of  the  Agouti  is  large,  the  forehead  and  fiice  convex, 
the  nose  swollen  and  tub^us,  the  ears  round,  short,  and 
nearly  naked,  and  the  eyes  large  and  black.  The  hair  is 
iinnulatod  in  difforent  depces,  with  black,  yellow,  and  gn-en: 
it  is  generally  coarse  ana  bristly,  like  the  weak  spines  of  a 
hedgehog,  though  in  one  species  it  approaches  in  fineness 
to  the  fur  of  the  rabbit:  tbc  tail  is  roost  commonly  a mere 
naked  stump  nr  tubercle,  which  in  the  aoouchy  alone  at- 
tains any  apparent  length,  and  is  cxivered  witli  a few 
short  scattered  hair*.  The  teetli  are  twenty  in  all : namely, 
two  incisors  and  eight  molars,  four  on  each  side,  in  each 
jaw.  The  latter  are  all  nearly  of  the  same  size,  oval  in 
figure,  and  with  flat  crowns,  which  exhibit  the  different  con- 
volutions of  the  enamel,  as  it  penetrates  the  softer  materials 
of  which  the  body  of  the  tooth  is  composed.  It  is  impossible 
from  mere  desiription  to  convey  an  i«lca  of  the  intricate 
figures  which  these  convolutions  assume ; and  we,  tlieivfore. 
refer  to  the  annexed  figure,  where  a and  b repre.sent  respec- 
tively the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  and  tho  figures  1,  2,  ond  3, 
the  appearances  of  the  teeth  at  different  ages,  or  after  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  trilumtion : No.  3,  representing  the  teeth 
sliortly  after  tliey  begin  to  wear.  No.  2.  their  intermediate 
state,  and  No.  I.  when  very  much  woni.  This  system,  it 
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will  be  observed,  is  r.xclusively  adapted  to  a vegetable  food ; 
it  is  essentially  formed  lor  grinding  and  bruising,  not  for 
cutting  and  tonriug : the  stomach  and  intestines,  therefore, 
which  arc  always  in  harmony  with  the  organs  of  mastica- 
tion, ore  fitted  only  for  the  digestion  of  vegetable  substances. 
The  flesh  of  tlicse  animals  is  white  and  tender : it  is  a 
very  common  and  favourite  article  of  food  in  South  America, 
and  is  dressed  like  hare  or  rabbit.  'I'here  are  ten  species 
dUtinctly’  knowm ; a selection  of  the.-e  w’e  shall  now  describe, 
and  very  briefly  allude  to  the  luunes  and  liabiUits  of  the 
others. 

1.  'Ilie  common  Agouti  {J)asyyrocta  Aquti),  sometimes 
called  the  olive  cavy,  from  the  prevalent  colour  of  iu  back 
and  shoulders,  is  the  size  of  a middling  hare,  l>eing  one  foot 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  about  edeven  or  twelve  inches 
high  at  the  croup.  The  head  resembles  that  of  the  rabbit, 
the  nose  is  thick  and  swollen,  tl>c  face  arched,  the  upper 
lip  divided,  the  ears  round  and  naked,  the  eyes  large,  the 
upper  jaw  considerably  longer  than  the  lower,  and  the  tail  a 
naked  llosh-culuured  stump.  The  hairs  of  the  upper  and 
fore  parts  of  the  body  arc  annulatcd  with  brown,  yellow,  and 
black,  which  give  the  animal  a speckled  yellow  and  green 
appearance  on  the  neck,  head,  back,  and  sides;  on  the 
croup,  however,  they  ore  of  a uniform  golden  yellow,  much 
longer  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  directed 
backwards ; the  breast.  belly»  and  inner  of  the  fore- 
annt  and  thighi  an  light  straw  ooWuri  and  the  mouitaobaa 


[Blt£k  Agouti,  from  F.  Curicr.] 

1t»  funeral  proportions  and  form,  hnwe>'er,  are  tho  same, 
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and  feet  black.  Tho  general  length  of  the  hair  on  the  upper  in  Gujrana  it  is  more  common,  though  leu  so  than  the 
and  anterior  part*  of  the  body  is  about  an  inch,  that  of  tho  Agouu.  and  according  to  the  report  of  De  la  Borde  is  thero 
croup  is  upwards  of  four  inches  long,  and  all,  excepting  tho  called  a rabbit,  whilst  the  Agouti  is  denominated  the  bare. 
»hort  coarse^  fur  of  the  legs  and  feet,  and  that  on  ttm  breast  It  also  inhabits  the  islands  of  St.  Lucia  and  Grenada,  lives 
and  belly,  is  of  a stiff,  harsh  nature,  partaking  more  of  the  in  the  woods  like  the  Agoutis,  but  its  flesh  U said  tobein- 
qualltv  of  bristles  than  of  simple  hair.  sipid  and  dry.  ^ « v 

2.  the  black  Agouti.  (iJorjprocfa  Cnsfo/o.)  is  rather  im-  The  Mara  or  Pata^man  Cavy  [(Cceiyniyj  Paofl)  wae 
properly  called  the  crested  agouti,  by  M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  formerly  associated  with  the  genus  Dasyprocta,  but  it  is  now 
since  the  hairs  of  its  head  and  neck  do  not  exo^  those  of  more  usual  to  separate  it  from  the  present  group,  forming 
the  shoulders  and  back  in  length.  It  is  considerably  smaller  as  it  doe*  a connecting-link  between  the  AwuUs  and  the 
than  the  common  agouti,  being  about  the  site  of  a rabbit.  Chinchillas  and  Lagostomys.j  It  is  considerably  larger  than 
whilst  that  species  approaches  the  dimensions  of  tho  bare,  the  Agoutis,  measuring  two  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and 

I one  foot  seven  or  ei|rht  inches  high  at  the  croup.  The  ean 
I also  are  essentially  different,  being  three  inches  and  a half  in 
I length,  erect  and  pointed ; and  this  circumstance,  together 
with  the  length  and  elevation  of  the  legs,  gives  the  mara 


uuv  lue  mun  ui  iiiu  uacs  hhu  siacs,  iusu»u  ui  ueuig  uuuu-  | 
lated  with  «'arious<olourc(l  rings  as  in  that  species,  arc 
nearly  uniform  black,  whilst  the  long  hairs  of  the  croup  are 
perfectly  so : the  belly  and  legs  are  equally  covered  witli 
short  dark  hair.  Tliere  is  not  any  appearance  of  crest,  and 
the  tail  is  still  shorter  than  in  the  common  agouti.  M. 
Cuvier,  in  tlie  Rfgne  Animal,  considered  this  species  to  be 
the  female  of  the  former,  and  M.  Desmarest  also  marked 
it  with  an  asterisk,  as  considering  the  question  douby’ul. 
Males  uiid  females,  how'ever,  of  both  species  have  live<f  in  , 
the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  fur  a considerable 
time,  without  undergoing  any  change  in  colour  or  appear- 
ance, thus  proving  bevond  a doubt  that  they  ere  djUtinct 


species.  It  appears  also  from  the  observaUons  of  MM. 
Desmarest  and  F.  Cuvier,  made  upon  two  individuals 
which  were  formerly  possessed  by  the  meno^rie  of  the 
Janiin  des  Plantes,  that  the  black  agouti  has  but  six 


mamma*,  whilst  the  other  species  (the  common)  is  reported 
to  have  twelve.  Both  seem  to  inhabit  the  same  climates — 
Surinam,  Guyana,  and  Brazil;  the  common  agouti,  how- 
ever, appearing  to  hove  a rather  more  extensive  range,  and 
to  be  lilcewise  found  in  the  West  India  islands,  and  even  as 
far  south  os  Paraguay. 

3.  The  Acouchi  (Dofgprorta  Aewhg)  is  considerably 
smaller  than  either  of  the  foregoing  species,  and  is  at  once 
distinguished  by  the  greater  length  of  its  tail,  which  is  up- 
wards of  two  inches  in  length,  not  much  thicker  than  a 
crow's  quill,  and  covered  with  short  scattered  hairs  like  those 


(Ths  Aem^  fhnt  BidToo.] 

on  Uie  tail  of  a rat.  In  otlier  respects  it  is  of  the  same  form 
as Uio  Agoutis;  has  the  same  naked  round  ears,  the  same 
larac  bl;u;k  eyes,  and  the  same  uHvc-green  colour  mixed 
with  yellow  and  black.  The  hairs  of  the  croup  are  not  so  long 
]>s  in  tho  Agoutis,  but  are  perfectly  black,  and  all  the  under 
parts  uf  the  iKxly,  the  breast,  belly,  and  interior  of  the  arms 
and  thiglis,  siraw-coloured  with  a tinge  of  rod.  The  hair  of 
tho  legs  and  feet  is  short  and  black,  and  that  of  the  body 
much  liner  in  quality  than  the  hair  of  tho  Agoutis.  Sled’- 
man  informs  us  that  this  species  is  very  rare  in  Surinam : 


[PkUiCDiiiao  Csvy,  frum  Let»oa.l 

more  tho  appearance  of  a small  stag  or  antelope,  than  of  a 
rodent  animal.  The  hair  also  is  materially  different  from  that 
of  the  Agoutis,  and  approaches  in  texture  and  Quality  to  the 
fine  rich  furs  of  the  Bischaco  and  Chinchilla.  On  the  head, 
shoulders,  and  back,  it  is  greyisb*fawn  colour  mottled  with 
white,  darker  on  the  loins  and  hips,  and  terminating  in  a 
well  defined  curv’c  over  the  croup,  within  which  the  colour  la 
almost  a jet  black.  All  the  under  parts  of  tho  body  are 
white ; and  this  colour  is  separated  from  the  greyish-fawn  of 
tho  back  and  sides  by  a yellowish  band,  w hich  passes  along 
the  flanks  as  in  certain  antelopes  and  gazelles.  Under  the  chin 
i and  on  the  throat  the  colour  is  white,  and  there  is  s band  of 
the  same  colour,  and  of  a semicircular  form,  situated  between 
the  back  and  (he  hinder  part  of  the  thigh,  a>x>ve  the  groin, 
and  surrounding  the  dark  colour  of  the  croup.  The  male 
and  female  aro  in  all  respects  alike:  tho  latter  has  four 
mamms,  and  is  said  to  bring  forth  but  two  young  ones  at  a 
litter,  which  she  conceals  in  the  warrens  of  the  Bischaco, 
till  they  acquire  strength  to  follow  her  abroad  and  learn  U» 
shift  fur  themselves. 

Tliis  animal  inhabits  the  open  plains  and  w’ilds  of  Pata- 
gonia, as  for  south  us  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where, 
according  to  .M.  Lesson,  it  is  called  Mara  by  tne  natives. 

The  remaining  seven  true  species  may  be  here  enumerated 
as  follows : — 

4.  Dasyprocta  Croconata,  Wagler;  this  is  an  animal 
found  on  the  borders  of  the  Amazon  river,  in  the  Brazils. 

5.  D.  Fultoxnosa,  Wagler  ; this  species  is  frequent  near 
Borba,  in  tne  northern  provinces  of  Brazil,  and  more  par- 
ticular! v in  the  di.4trict  of  the  Rio  Negro  above  the  Coca. 

6.  D.  Prymnohyha,  Wagler;  a spates  to  be  met  with  in 
Ouayana.  7.  D.  Azara,  Lichtenstein:  an  inhabitant  of  the 
more  southern  provinces  of  Brazil,  oi  Paraguay,  and  also 
Bolivia.  8.  D.  Carolensis,  F.  Cuvier;  loc^ty  doubtful. 
9.  D.  Jjcptura,  Wagner;  another  Brazilian  species,  also 
fi^uentiij^  the  region  of  the  Rio  Negro.  10.  D.  ABridOf 
Gray ; habitat  in  tbe  island  of  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 

AGRA,  City,  liie  capital  dty  of  the  province  of 
Agra  is  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  or  the  river 
Jumna,  27*  12'  N.  lat.  and  78*  17'  E.  long.  It  was  ori- 
ginally an  inconsiderable  village,  but  in  the  loginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  much  enlarged  by  tbe  Emperor 
Sekundcr  Lody,  who  bestowed  on  it  tho  rank  of  an  imperial 
city  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  under  tbe 
name  of  Badulghur.  Half  a century  later,  tho  city  woa 
fhrther  enlarged  by  tho  Emperor  Akhnr.  who  built  here  an 
extensive  palace,  and  again  changed  its  name  to  Ak- 
Iwraltad.  This  city  continued  to  t>e  the  seat  of  the  Mogul 
government  until  the  year  1647,  when  Delhi  was  declared 
tbe  capital  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  from  which  pe- 
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liod  X\m  decline  of  Agra  may  be  dated.  Sbah  Jeban, 
duiiog  bis  residence  at  AkUanbad*  built  a miwt  superb 
mausoleum,  as  the  cemeler}-  of  bis  faTourito  wife  the  Begum 
Noor-Jchan,  about  three  miles  from  the  city.  This  build- 
ing, which  U called  the  tdge-mahal,  or  crown  of  edifices,  is 
oompoeed  of  white  marble,  and  is  raised  on  an  elevated 
terrace  of  white  and  yellow  marble.  It  contains  a central 
hall,  within  which  arc  the  tombs  of  the  Begum  and  of  Shah- 
Jcban  himself,  and  around  this  hall  are  several  smaller 
apartments  and  corridors.  This  mausoleum,  the  finest  pro- 
bably in  the  world,  is  said  to  have  cost  7iO,UOOf. ; it  is  kept 
by  the  British  government  in  excellent  order,  together  with 
its  beautiful  ga^en  of  trees  and  llowering  shrub^  In  this 
respect  it  contrasts  favourably  with  the  condition  of  the 
*ity,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  a ruinous  state, ^tho 
splendid  palace  of  Akbar  ' being  used  as  warehouses, 
armories,  officos,  and  lodging-rooms  for  the  garrison.' 

The  bouses  in  Agra  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  very  lolly, 
while  the  streets  aro  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  allow  a carriage 
to  pass  through  them.  The  city  contains  many  public 
baths,  caniTiuisaries,  and  mosques.  Population  in  18d9^ 
66,250. 

Agra  was  taken,  m 17b4,  by  (he  Mabratta  chief  Madajee 
Sdndiah,  and  was  retained  by  him  until  1603,  when  it  was 
captured,  after  a si^,  bv  the  forces  under  Lord  Lake.  It 
is  now  the  seat  of  Uritish  government  for  the  province. 
The  Hindoo  inhabitants  hdu  the  city  in  great  veneration, 
as  the  place  of  the  avai4ra,  or  incarnation  of  TisAnu,  tuider 
the  name  of  Parasu  Riima.  Considerable  public  improve* 
meots  have  been  efiected  of  lute  years.  Since  1635,  Agra 
has  been  the  residence  of  a lieutenant-governor  of  the  north- 
west provinces. 

AGRA,  one  of  the  north-western  provinces  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  bounded  N.  by  Delhi,  S.  by  Mahvab,  E.  oy 
Oude  and  Allahabad,  and  W.  by  Ajmeer.  It  lies  between 
16*  36^  and  18'  north  latitude.  Its  length  U about  I.tO, 
and  its  breadth  about  180  miles.  The  province  is  divided 
into  five  districts — Muttra,  Agra,  Farruckubud,  JIvnpoory, 
and  Etawah ; and  these  ugaiu  into  townships,  'fbe  chief 
towns  and  fortreeses  are  Alvar,  Bhurtpoor,  i)eeg,  Malhuru 
or  Muttra,  Etawah,  Guabor,  Gohud,  Calpy',  and  Nurwar. 
The  chief  river*  of  the  province  are  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna, 
and  the  Chumbul.  There  are  also  some  smaller  streams ; 
jet  the  country  is  but  ill  supplied  with  water.  To  remedy 
thia,  a cnnnl  lias  been  constructed  running  from  1 1 urdwar, 
oa  the  Oange^  down  the  great  plain  between  that  river  ami 
the  Jumna.  H is  800  mile*  long,  has  occupied  eight  years, 
and  cost  a million  and  a half  sterling.  It  was  opened  amid  a 
great  concourse  of  natives  and  others  on  8th  April  18.64.  It 
to  expected  to  triple  the  productive  power  of  the  whole 
country  through  which  it  passes,  l)69ides  increasing  the 
fisdUties  for  transit.  North  of  the  Chumbul,  the  country  j 
is,  fur  the  most  port,  flat  and  badly  timbered ; but  on  the ' 
other  ride  of  that  river,  and  towards  the  north-western  | 
quarter  of  the  province,  the  surface  is  somewhat  billy  and 
more  plentifully  covered  with  trees.  The  climate,  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  approaclies  to  tem(>erate,  and  in  the  winter 
months  mav  even  l)e  pronounced  cold ; hut  during  the  pre* 
valence  of  hot  winds,  to  which  the  w'hole  of  Central  India 
is  occasionally  liable,  the  heat  is  in.supporta^'  great,  and 
the  climate,  in  consequence,  unfiivouraole  to  European  con- 
ftitutiuns.  'These  winds  are  seldom  of  long  continuance.  ^ 

The  soil  is  in  general  {larticularly  well  adapted  for  the 
production  of  indyo,  the  cultivation  of  which  may  be  ex- 
tended almost  indefinitely  : the  same  may  be  said  of  sugar 
and  cotton.  It  wus  from  Agra  that  indigo,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  European  commerce,  wus  procured  for  the  trade 
of  Euro}»c.  Tfie  country  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  called  the  Duu-ab,  is  the  must  fertile  part  of  the 
pforince,  and  fumisnes  all  these  articles  for  export 

There  arc  but  few  mineral  pruducliuns  to  be  noticed  iu 
the  province.  It  is  said  that  copper  has  been  disctivered. 
but  not  under  circumstances  favourable  to  the  working  of 
the  mines.  There  are  marble  quarries  in  the  ricinity  of 
Futtehporc.  Tbo  breed  of  liorscs  is  superior  to  those  of 
Benitul,  and  the  more  southern  and  eastern  provinces.  A 
(ood  deal  of  coarse  cloth  is  manufactured,  principally  for 
home  uso,  in  several  of  tlie  cirrars ; fine  muslins  and  silks 
aero  formerly  made,  but  those  branches  of  industry  have 
Dow  much  diminished. 

Agra  is  not  so  thickly  peopled  as  Bengal.  It  it  said  to 
contain  not  more  than  6,000.000  inhabitants.  All  the  ter- 
ntory  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Jumna,  together  with  the 


city  of  Agra  and  a small  district  round  the  same,  are  in  the 
immediate  possession  of  the  East  India  Company.  Ttie 
country  north  of  the  Chumbul  is  held  by  rriahs  or  native 
chiefs,  in  strict  alliance  with  the  British,  ^uth  of  that 
river,  the  territory  is  mostly  held  by,  or  tributary  to.  the 
Mabrattas.  The  native*  are.  for  tho  • most  part,  a hand- 
some and  robust  race,  and  superior,  in  these  respeetH,  to  tho 
Bengalese.  'They  are  comp«*cil  of  a mixture  of  Hindoo* 
and  Mohammedans.  Ilindostannee  is  the  language  used 
in  common  intercourse,  but  the  Persian  is  the  nfiicial 
tongue,  and  is  spoken  by  tbo  higher  class  of  Moham- 
medans. 

AG  RAM,  a fortified  town  iu  Auitria,  near  the  Save, 
46*49^  N.  lat.,  16*4'£.  lung.  It  is  about  106  mile*  nearly 
due  south  of  Vienna.  Agram  b the  chief  town  of  Austrian 
Croatia,  and  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  of  Croatia  and 
Slavonia.  'ITie  town  consbt*  of  three  parte — the  upper,  the 
lower,  and  the  part  called  Opatuwiua.  It  b the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  has  an  academy,  a grammar-school,  and  a convent 
of  Franciscans.  Agram  curries  on  some  trade  along  the 
Save,  which  joins  tne  Danube  at  Belgrade  ; and  is  also  the 
great  market  fur  the  sale  of  Hungarian  wheat  and  tobacco, 
and  Butmiun  pigB.  ITic  population  b slated  at  11,300. 

AGRARIAN  LAW  was  the  geiteral  title  of  any  law 
among  the  Romans  which  related  to  the  agrr  pubfirut,  or 
public  domain.  As  the  subject  of  agrarian  laws  constitutes 
perhaps  the  most  important  element  in  the  history  of  the 
Koman  republic,  and  as  an  utter  misconception  of  tlicir  ap- 
plication has  pcr>aded,  till  of  late  year*,  every  work  upon 
the  subject,  especially  the  popular  writings  of  Hookc.  Fer- 
guson, &c.,  it  seems  desirable  to  place  iHrfore  tho  general 
reader  a brief  account  of  those  more  curn>ct  views  which  have 
been  cstablbhcd  by  the  roscarcbes  of  Hejnc,  Niebuhr,  and 
Savigny. 

Ever  since  tho  revival  of  letters  it  has  been  a uni- 
versal error  to  look  upon  the  agrarian  laws,  with  which 
the  names  of  the  Gracchi  and  others  were  connected,  as  at- 
tempts to  limit  tlie  amount  of  landed  property  that  anv  in- 
dividual might  hold  ; and  such  an  interference  with  private 
rights  would  indee<l  affonl  strong  ground  for  condemning 
any  statesman  whocouM  lie  the  author  of  such  a pru|>ositi<>n, 
and  any  state  where  such  a prop<isition  could  he  favourably 
received.  In  the  frenzy  of  the  great  French  Revolution, 
there  were  indeed  political  fanatics,  who,  following  the 
advice  ofMacchiavelli  and  Montesquieu,  were  willing  to  enact 
an  agrarian  law  of  thb  extravagant  nature  : and  so  much 
stress  was  laid  upon  tho  examples  of  Roman  history,  that 
Ileyne,  in  March  1793,  availed  himself  of  the  opp*jrtunily 
offered  to  him  by  the  installation  of  a new  prorector  in  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  to  address  to  that  Ixsly  a piiiwr 
entitled  LrgM  a^ntrite  pestiferre  et  ese<'rahileg,  (see  lib 
Opuscttlii,  \o\.i\.  p.  361,)  in  which  he  successfully  contended 
that  the  laws  so  called  among  the  Roman!<,  instead  of  inter- 
fering witli  private  uroperty,  solely  applieil  to  (he  lamb  id 
the  public  domain,  neeren  and  Hegewbeh  carried  the  in- 
quiry further ; but  for  the  fullest  and  must  satbfui  lory  inves- 
tigation of  (ho  whole  subject  we  arc  indebted  U»  Niebuhr  and 
hb  friend  Savigny. 

A.s  tho  victorious  arras  of  the  Roman.s  cxtendcil  Ihcb 
authority  over  one  slate  of  Italy  after  another,  tho  right  of 
conquest  ga\c  Uiem  a title  to  tlie  lands  of  the  conquered  : 
but.  except  in  cases  of  strung  provocation,  as  in  the  defection 
of  Capua  in  the  ioconil  Funic  war,  it  l>cc^me  the  clemency 
I of  the  conquerors  to  restore  a part  of  the  territory  U»  the  un- 
fortunate owners.  Yet  a jwrtion  would  |)crhai>s  always  be 
reserved  and  added  to  the  public  doiuuin.  With  regard  to 
the  disposition  of  tho  territory  *o  acquired,  wc  will  not  go 
back  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  Senian  coiistitutum,  which 
gave  to  the  plebe$  or  commonalty  a shun;  in  Uic  govern- 
ment, though  an  inferior  one,  with  the  patricians.  The  dis- 
position of  tho  conquered  land  was  then,  we  may  |)erhaps 
say,  fourfold.  Part  was  given  in  full  property  to  religious 
uses,  and  ^rt  was  sold  by  the  qutestors  for  the  supply  of  the 
treasury.  The  plebeians,  who  comstilutcd  the  most  important 
part  of  the  army,  received  assignments  of  fixed  ami  equal 
I portions  in  full  ownership,  never  {icrhaps  c.xcceding  seven 
I (t.  e.  between  four  and  five  acres)  to  each  indii  idual. 

j These  lands  were  often  given  umler  the  form  of  a colony,  the 
I parent  state  sending  a body  of  the  citizens  to  occupy  some 
j conquered  town,  or  to  found  a new  one.  In  all  coses  the 
I boundaries  of  lands  so  assigned  were  marked  out  acconling  to 
I the  strict  principles  of  Roman  limitation,  and  ploceil  und?' 
I the  religious  sanction  of  the  augury.  But  a largo  portioa 
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the  territorr  which  fell  into  tho  han<b  of  the  cont^ucrore  in 
the  U^ue  of  a succoesfiil  war  inuAt  often  have  been  in  a state 
of  litter  desoUtiou,  for  devantatiun  by  fire  and  sword  was  a 
constant  and  leadint'  feattiro  in  ancient  warfare ; and  in  a 
country  whore  tho  olive  and  the  vine  fonn  an  important 
branch  of  a<^culture,  such  desolation  was  not  easily  re- 
paired. Thus  large  districU  were  unfit  fur  distribution 
among  the  plebeians,  or  for  sale  by  the  qua*stnrs.  Moreover, 
much  of  tho  mountain  land,  and  even  of  the  unhealthy 
plains  in  Italy,  was.  os  it  still  is  adapted  solely  for  pas- 
turage, and  therefore  equally  unfit  for  partition,  though  far 
superior  in  immediate  value.  The  dispisitiim  of  this  unap- 
propriated land,  which  constituted  the  permanent  public 
domain,  led  to  a singular  mwle  of  occupation.  An  edict  WiUi 
issued,  giving  authority,  most  probably  to  the  patricians 
alone,  to  cultivate  these  lands,  but  with  the  fhll  undemtand- 
ing  that  the  state  rcsened  to  itsidf  the  ownership,  and  might 
at  any  time  resume  posses.sion, — a right  whiirh  was  from  time 
to  time  exercised.  Yet,  though  the  occupants  hod  no  title 
whatever  as  against  the  state,  they  appear  to  have  bc>cn 
protected  against  individuals  by  the  interdicts  of  the  pnetor. 
and  a branch  of  law  entitled  caus*<e  possfssionum.  Under 
this  protection  these  lands  often  passed  from  father  to  son  by 
a species  of  permitted  inheritance,  or  as  dowries  to  daughters, 
or  were  even  transferred  to  other  citizens  by  purchase  ; and 
in  this  way  even  plebeians,  it  would  appear,  might  come  into 
the  occupation  of  them.  But,  no  matter  through  how  many 
hands  the  lands  might  pass,  the  tenure  to  the  liLst  occupier 
was  as  precarious  us  (o  tho  first ; and,  of  course,  this  was 
always  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  occupier  was  subject  to  certain  restrictions 
and  payments.  He  could  not  legally  hold,  at  least  after  the 
Licinian  law,  more  than  500  jugers  (about  .1.t3  acres)  of  this 
ublic  land;  on  the  public  pastures  be  was  limiteii  to  100 
ead  of  great,  and  500  of  small  cattle : and  he  was  bound  to 
employ  a fixed  number  of  freemen.  Some  of  tbe.se  restric- 
tions indeed  did  not  always  exist,  but  it  seems  highly  impro- 
bable that  some  regulations  of  the  kind  should  not  have 
existed  from  the  vciy  beginning,  if  only  to  protect  one  patri- 
cian from  another.  But  whatever  doubt  there  may  Ik*  on 
this  subject,  the  state  was  always  entitled  to  the  payment  of 
a tenth  upon  all  grain,  and  a fifth  on  tho  oIiu*s  and  the 
wine,  licsidcs  some  charge,  wo  know  not  how  determined, 
for  the  use  of  the  common  pasture  land.  The  teclmical 
terms  used  with  regard  to  these  ]»>sscssions  were  as  tollow's  ; 
the  lands  themselves  were  calletl  oicri  tH-cupuli.  a.  orcupa- 
tonif  tt.  po^teui,  a.  cortc««,  a.  arrijfntiles,  or  generally  pw- 
sesiion/is.  l*he  holder  or  p'j.ssessvr  was  said  to  ha^c  the  tiyuit 
of  them;  and  the  jiavincnt  he  made  to  the  state  was  the 
/rurtiu  or  vetligal.  fnstead  of  collecting  this  branch  of  the 
revenue  directly,  it  was  the  practice  to  farm  it  out,  whieh  was 
cxpress*.*d  by  selling  or  letting  the  ju^  ri-rrign/a  or  frucUoi  ; 
and  in  the  same  sense  they  useil  the  phrase  agrum  Jrumdnm 
locate,  or  even  more  hrielly,  though  somewhat  ambiguously, 
agrum  locate. 

It  must  Ik*  cunfessc'd,  indeed,  that  in  this  view  of  tin.*  first 
occupancy  of  the  public  domain,  there  is  still  something  to 
be  cleared  up ; for  a mere  edict,  such  os  we  have  spoken  of, 
without  qualification  or  restriction,  would  hove  been  little 
better  tlian  an  invitation  to  a general  scramble.  Yet,  how- 
ever this  may  be.  it  is  establislied  incontrovertibly  that  the 
jKwscssion  was  simply  permissive.  If  the  original  occupancy 
was  founded  in  collusion,  the  case  against  the  patricians  will 
only  be  the  stronger. 

In  the  various  usurpations  of  the  patrician  body  the  re- 
strictions enumerated  above  were  little  attcndc<l  to.  Tlie 
vecligal  was  rarely  paid.  While  the  plebeian  wa.s  serving 
in  the  army  abroad,  the  portion  of  the  public  domain  pos- 
sessed by  him — and  this  could  only  be  tlirough  purchase— 
was  violently  or  fraudulently  seized  by  a powerful  neighbour. 
Large  districts  were  monopolized  by  single  holders.  It  was 
by  them  found  more  profitable  to  cultivate  the  land  by  slaves 
tun  by  freemen,  who  were  always  liable  and  often  called 
upon  to  perform  military  serv  ice.  Those  who  held  the  chief 
power  in  the  government  conspired  to  deny  the  title  of  the 
state  to  resume  their  possessions ; and  even  when  new  con- 
quests added  to  the  domain,  the  most  desperate  efforts  were 
made  to  resLst  all  further  assignments  ofland  to  the  plebeians, 
that  is.  to  the  very  veterans  w ho  bad  effected  the  i*onque8ts. 
To  redress  these  grievances,  or  rather  to  moderate  them, 
agrarian  laws  were  from  time  to  time  brought  forward ; but, 
we  repeat,  these  laws  never  interfered  with  private  property. 
The  wealthy  might  hold  land  really  their  own  to  any 


amount.  The  sole  object  which  the  reformers  had  before 
them  was  to  check  usurpations  of  the  public  domain. 

\Vc  cannot  trace  the  subject  historically  through  the  whole 
existence  of  the  republic,  but  a few  remarks  may  still  be 
useful.  If  we  look  at  the  birth,  the  station,  the  conduct,  and 
the  character  of  the  distinguished  men  whose  names  arc 
connected  with  the  promulgation  of  agrarian  laws,  we 
shall  find  little  reason  for  considering  them  as  demagogues. 
Spurius  Cassius  indeed  lived  in  a time  when  we  can  place 
little  reliance  upon  the  truth  of  Roman  history  ; but  he  was 
himself  a pstheian,  he  had  thrice  been  consul,  and  had 
thrice  triumphed;  and  though  he  was  eventually  tried  and 
exet'Uted  fur  treason,  the  trial  took  place  not  before  a plebeian 
court,  as  is  generally  stated,  but,  as  Niebuhr  has  established, 
in  tho  Comitia  Curiata,  where  the  patricians  themselves, 
whoso  usurpations  he  had  contended  against,  were  at  once 
his  accusers  and  his  judges.  For  understanding  the  true 
character  of  Liciniiis  Stolo,  and  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his 
l^slation,  we  will  onlv  refer  to  the  third  volume  of  Niebuhr’s 
History  of  Home.  In  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  it  may 
be  thought  by  many  that  injustice  and  tyranny  had  obtain^ 
a title  by  prescription  ; but  though  there  may  be  a question 
about  the  policy  of  the  reforms  they  were  endeavouring  to 
introduce,  no  candid  reader  of  Roman  history  can  doubt  tho 
purity  of  their  intentions,  or  the  baseness  of  the  majority 
among  thrise  who  resisted  them  by  revolution  and  assa.s- 
sination.  Except  the  presumed  guilt  of  supporting  these 
agrarian  laws,  not  even  their  enemies  could  find  a blot  in 
the  characters  of  the  two  sons  of  the  virtuous  Cornelia. 
Velleius  wa.*i  no  friend  to  democrats,  but  he  says,  speaking 
of  the  elder  Gracchus,  Vir  alinqui  vita  irmocentisstmus,  itt- 
geniojlorentiss-imus,  proposHo  sanciisidmus,  tantis  denique 
adornatusririutihut,ijuantas  per/ecta  el  natura  et  industria 
murialis  cotiditin  rccipit. — (*  A man  in  othtr  respects  (i.  c. 
except  in  his  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of  the  patricians) 
us  to  his  life  most  blameless,  in  ability  most  distingtiished, 
in  principle  most  upright,  in  fine  adorned  with  every  virtue 
in  a.s  high  a degree  as  man  can  attain  to,  when  the  b^t  gifts 
of  nature  are  improvevl  by  discipline.') — At  the  same  time  his 
opponent  Octavius,  and  bis  murderer  the  Pontifex  Maximus, 
Scipio  Nasica,  were  actually  offenders  underthc  very  law  which 
TilK*rius  was  endeavouring  to  enforce.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  consul  Opimius,  who  headed  his  party  in  the  premedi- 
tated massacre  of  the  younger  Gracchus  and  three  thousand 
of  his  defenrclesK  countrymen,  and  then  crecU*d  a temple  to 
Omcord,  w as  afterwards  amvicted  of  .sacrificing  the  interests 
of  his  country  for  the  gold  of  Jugurtba.  For  a full  examina- 
tion of  the  agrarian  laws  of  Rome,  sec  Niebuhr's  Uistnn/, 
tranal.  vol.  u.  p.  129;  ^^uvigny,  Das  llecht  des  ^sitzes  ; 
Jiiul  among  the  ancient  writers,  Appian's  f Vr/7  li  ars,  book  i. 
c.  7 — 27;  Plutureh’s  Lives  of  the  (iracchi ; Dionysius  and 
Liv  y : Cicero's  siicech  against  Rullus,  &c. 

AGREEMENT,  a mutual  bargain,  contract,  or  covenant. 
Jeremy  BenUiam,  speaking  of  it  a,s  a contract  calk  it  * a 
|)ttir  of  promises  by  two  jvereous  rednrocally  given,  the  one 
promise  in  consideration  of  the  utlier.’  In  its  moat  extended 
sense,  it  comprehends  a large  proportion  of  the  traniwictiona 
of  civilised  man  in  the  mutual  mteri'ourse  of  society^  and 
may  even  be  said  to  form  the  basis  of  civil  society  itself. 
In  a more  limited  sense,  it  gives  rise  to  those  obligations 
which  it  is  the  object  of  all  government  to  enforce.  The 
following  is  a short  outline  of  the  law  in  reference  to  the 
latter  cliws  of  contracts ; it  may,  however,  be  noticed,  that 
as  it  opjicars  to  l)e  founded,  for  uie  moat  part,  on  tlie  obvious 
wants  of  soaetv  and  the  plenary  maxims  of  natural  justice, 
its  provisions  will  be  found  to  coincide,  in  their  generu 
features,  with  the  laws  of  civilised  communities. 

1 . Assent  is  the  essence  of  an  agreement : hence  the  par- 
ties to  a legal  and  valid  contract  must  be  in  a situation  to 
testify  their  free  assent  to  it.  'fhus,  lunatics,  infants,  and 
mumed  women  are,  fur  obvious  reasons,  deemed  incapoble 
of  binding  themselves  by  any  engagement.  In  some  few 
transactions  of  urgent  necessity— as  in  the  purchase,  for 
exoraple,  of  those  articles  which  nature,  or  the  conventional 
u-sages  of  society,  have  rendered  lit  and  necessary — the  con- 
tract of  the  two  former  classes  of  persons  nre  obligatory  on 
them ; or,  in  the  ense  of  a married  woman,  on  her  nusband. 
In  the  some  manner,  fraud,  intimidation,  or  other  undue 
advantage  tiken  by  the  party  who  has  attempted  to  secure 
to  himself  a benetit  by  an  agreement,  will  discharge  the 
party  who,  from  ignorance  or  the  operation  of  extemcuforce, 

yielded  an  apparent  assent  to  it, 

2.  The  su^ecl  of  agreement  must  not  be  tainted  with 
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illegality ; for  it  would  be  evidently  repugnant  to  common 
sense,  that  the  law  should  be  called  upon  to  enforce  perform- 
ance of  any  act  which  it  has  expressly  forbidden,  or  which 
contravene  iu  general  policy.  Thus,  an  agreement  in 
onreasonable  restraint  of  trade,  by  wliich  either  professional, 
sdentiiic,  or  mechanical  skill,  or  any  source  or  establishmeut 
of  commerce  or  labour,  is  attempts  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  public  market  and  confined  to  on  individual,  ora  limited 
number  of  persons  in  a limited  dwtrict  or  locality,  is  an 
agreement  that  would  violate  the  freedom  of  trade  and  the 
policy  of  the  law,  and  could  not  be  enforced. 

3.  An  ^reement,  in  order  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  law  in 
carrying  it  into  effect,  must  have  certain  qualities  mutually 
benefici^  to  the  parties,  or  must  be  entered  into  with 
certain  prescribed  solemnities.  Courts  of  justice  cannot  be 
called  upon  to  give  effect  to  every  idle  or  inconsiderate 
promise.  An  agreement  must  either  be  contracted  by  a 
formal  instrument  in  writing,  or  if  contracted  in  a leas 
formal  manner,  by  word  or  otherwise,  it  must  y^pear  that 
the  p:iTlies  derive  from  it  reciprocal  benefit.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  lawyers  when  they  offirm  that  a paroU  agree- 
ment— that  is,  an  agreement  not  conUiined  in  a deed— cannot 
be  l^ally  enforced,  unless  there  be  a sufficient  consideration 
to  support  it.  Upon  this  principle  it  is  that,  by  our  law, 
a promise  to  make  a voluntary  gift  can  never  be  enforced ; 
bat  there  is  a continuing  right  in  the  party  promising,  to 
retnict  his  promised  donation  until  the  gift  is  actuullr  com- 
pleted. An  agreement  thus  defective  for  want  of  consider- 
ation, is  called  a nudum  pactum— n phrase  borrowed  from 
the  Roman  law,  though  used  in  a sense  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  it  hears  in  the  Homan  code.  In  the 
Scotch  law,  the  principles  stated  in  this  article  are  generally 
received ; but  in  Scotland,  the  rule  as  to  a nudum  pactum 
does  not  prevail,  and  there  may  be  a valid  obligation 
altbou^  there  is  no  consideration^  It  is  the  engagement, 
as  a d^berate  act  of  the  mind,  which  constitutes  its  validity. 

4.  The  form  of  agreements  has,  in  some  cases  in  England, 
been  regulated  by  positive  law.  'Fhe  most  remarkable 
instance  is,  that  which  was  introduced  by  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  in  the  reign  of  ('buries  II.,  by  which  it  is  enacted, 
that  contracts,  in  certain  cases,  shall  not  be  available,  unless 
there  be  some  memorandum  or  note  of  them  in  writing, 
duly  signed  by  tlie  ]>artics  to  be  charged,  or  their  agents. 
Similar  precautions  hare,  we  believe,  b^n  adopted  in  other 
ooanthea ; and  the  legislature  has,  in  our  own  time^  been 
induced  to  extend  its  application  to  cases  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  original  statute. 

With  regard  to  tlie  mode  of  enforcing  agreements,  on 
injured  part}’  complaining  of  a breach  of  agreement,  might 
formerly  seek  a Jiecuniary  compensation  in  the  name  of 
damages  in  the  (Common  Law  Courts.  But  now,  by  the 
17  and  18  Viet.,  c.  I‘i5,  called  the  Common  Law  Procedure 
Act  of  1664,  it  competent  either  to  sue  for  damages,  or,  in 
the  alternative,  for  si»ecific  peribnuauce.  The  Courts  of 
Equity  also  afford  the  latter  remedy,  although  In  a different 
form.  In  the  Scotch  courts,  exact  or  specific  performance 
is  given  simply  by  a conclu.don  in  the  summons,  which  is 
the  initiatory  p*lea^ing,  ad  factum  prestaudum.  as  it  is  called. 

AGRICOLA  (CN^'KUS  JULIUS)  was  bom  on  tho  13th 
of  June,  in  the  year  38  a.  n.,  at  Koruiu  Julii,  now  Frfjus,  a 
citj'  at  that  perio<l  of  consklerablo  celebrity.  (See  Fa>:jus.) 
The  father  of  .\gria*la  was  Julius  Graxunus,  a writer  of  some 
etnincDcc  on  agriculture,  and  distinguished,  us  a senator, 
both  fur  his  elo(|uence  and  his  integrity.  But  his  virtues 
Were  the  cause  of  hLs  destruction.  Tho  emperor  (’aligula 
being  desirous  to  get  rid  of  his  father-in-law,  M.  Silanus, 
called  U)K>n  Grmcinus  to  undertake  tho  accusation  which 
was  lo  l>e  the  pretext  for  Ins  destruction.  This  disgrace 
Gr£D<’inus  refusetl  to  incur,  and  ctmsequcntly  ho  met  with 
ihesaiDo  fat(^  us  the  uiifortunate  Silanus.  Agricola  was  an 
infant  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  His  mother  was 
Julia  PnM‘illa.  and  thus  on  both  sides  Agrirola  was  con- 
nected with  the  .Julian  house.  This  fact,  however,  affords 
ao  evMlcnco  of  any  connexion  by  blo<Kl ; and  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  name  was  originally  obtaincil  hv  the  an- 
cestors of  Agricola  as  frec<lmcn  of  Julius  Casar,  or  Augustus. 
We  find  them  at  any  rate  coimcct4»d  with  a colony,  Fonim 
Julii.  which  appears  to  have  Iwen  founded  by  the  fonner, 

it  existed  in  the  time  of  Cicero  ; ond  again  the  grand- 
fathers of  Agricola  on  Imth  sides  held  the  dignity  of  pro- 
cural«jr  or  chief  fiscal  officer  in  the  provinces,  wnich  was 
not  uncommonly  bestowi’d  on  the  favourite  froedmen  of  the 
Cssors.  After  receiving  his  education  at  Massilia,  (Mar- 
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seillos,)  the  principal  scat  of  learning  in  Gaul,  he  was  sent 
to  Briuin.where  he  served  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Sue- 
tonius Paulinas,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  Rome  : and  his 
service  in  this  island  included  perhaps  tho  most  critical 
period  during  the  whole  Roman  occupancy,  viz.,  the  grand 
insurrection  under  Boadicca  (61  a.  i>.),  when,  availing  her- 
self of  the  absence  of  Suetonius  in  his  attack  upm  the 
sacrefl  island  of  the  Druids  (.\ngU*M'y)i  she  fell  upm  the 
three  chief  settlements  of  the  Romans — Catnalorlunum 
(commonly  suppuso«l  to  be  Mahloii  in  Essex),  8t.  Albans. 
London,  and  massacred  st'venty  tlnmsand  men  ; for  which 
Suetonius  soon  after  exacted  ample  vengeance.  In  62  lie 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  married  D«imitia  Decidiana,  a 
lady  belonging  to  one  of  the  first  families.  He  was  imw 
elected  qua?stor,  and  received  Asia  for  his  provinc«‘.  the 
wealth  of  which  t4W  ofUm  tempted  the  cupidity  of  Homan 
officers : and,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  Proconsul 
Salvius  Titianus  (a  brother  of  the  future  emperor  Otho) 
would  willingly  have  made  a compn>raise  with  his  quajstor 
for  mutual  impunity  : but  Agricola  did  not  yield  to  the 
! temptation.  During  the  latter  part  of  Nero's  reign  dis- 
tinction wa.s  dangerous,  and  .Agricola,  wiHl  knowing  tho 
jcjilousy  of  the  emjHTor,  endeavoured — even  when  holding 
the  offices  of  tribune  and  pr»tor — t4i  avoid  uU  ap[K*araneo 
of  ostentation  and  ambition.  On  the  accession  of  Gall>a 
(6S)  he  was  selccUsl  os  a commissioner  toexomine  the  state 
of  the  treasures  belonging  to  tho  temples,  and  to  restore  to 
them  whatever  had  Ix^ui  taken  away;  for  under  Nero  the 
valuable  gifts  ron«-cralt*d  in  the  temples  had  been  rejK'at- 
edly  seized  to  fill  the  empty  coffers  of  the  prince.  H«>w  far 
Agricola  wa.s  engaged  in  the  civil  contests  wliich  ensued 
between  (Dtho  and  Vitcllius  docs  not  appi*ar.  At  the 
of  this  war  his  mother  w as  innnleml  by  u detachnnuit  fnmi 
Otho's  fleet  which  landed  in  Liguria,  and  ravaged  the  pro- 
perty of  tho  family  near  Intemelium  (Vintimiglia). 
Agriculawas  hastening  to  pavthe  lust  otfice.s  to  his  mother, 
be  learned  that  Vespasian  Iind  lietui  pnx'lainuxl  by  tho 
legions  in  the  east.  He  instantly  declared  in  his  favour, 
and  was  soon  reworded  by  the  command  of  the  twentieth 
legion  in  Britain.  On  his  return  to  Rome  (about  73)  he 
was  enrolled  by  the  emperor  among  the  patricians,  and 
soon  after  apiwintiHi  governor  of  Aquitania.  a provim-e 
which,  since  tne  distribution  of  the  eiiipin.*  maile  by  Au- 
gustus. included  all  the  south-western  part  of  Gallia,  from 
the  Pyrenivs  to  the  Loire.  This  appointment  he  held  for 
nearly  three  )cars,  ami  his  successful  administration  of  this 
j>carcable  province  provjni  him  to  pt)sses.s  abilities  beyond 
those  of  a merit  soldier.  He  was  recallwl  to  rt‘ccive  tho 
still  higher  honour  of  the  consulship.  His  daughter,  bom 
during  his  qua*s1orship  in  Asia,  was  now  bctrothiHi  to  the 
celebrated  historian,  (*.  Cornelius  Tacitus,  and  the  next 
year  she  was  given  to  him  in  marriage.  Agricola,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  consulship,  wus  npiKiinted  governor  in 
chief  of  the  island  where  he  had  already  twice  served  in  un 
inferior  capacity.  He  pnM'oeded  thither  about  the  year  78, 
but  the  date  cannot  Iw  fixed  with  any  certainly.  During 
his  last  absence  from  Britain  the  command  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  Petilius  (.'erialis  and  Julius  Frontinus,  tho 
fonner  of  whom  had  subdued  a pait  of  the  terrin»ry  «if  tho 
Brigantes  (Yorkshins  I,ancashin‘.  &c.),  and  the  latter  had 
entirely  retluced  tho  Silures  in  South  Wales.  Agricola 
pa.ss<‘d  seven  or  jKTbajH  eiglit  summers  in  Britain  : in  tho 
first  of  which  he  added  North  Wales  and  the  sacretl  island 
of  Anglesey  to  the  Roman  province.  By  the  end  of  tho 
fourth  campaign,  the  whole  island  south  of  the  Clyde  and 
the  Forth  was  seemed  to  the  Romans  by  a line  of  forts 
ninning  from  the  one  a*stuary  to  the  other.  Evci^  summer 
cxtt'nded  tho  dominion  of  the  Roman  anns,  but  it  was  only 
in  the  last  year  of  his  government  that  he  entirely  broke  the 
^irit  of  the  Britons,  by  tho  defeat  of  Gulgacus  on  the 
Grampian  hilU.  At  the  cIimc  of  this  campaign,  a Roman 
tleet.  for  the  first  time,  wiih'd  round  the  island,  a.s  if  to  mark 
theextendoil  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  splendid 
successes  of  Agricola  were.  h«iwever.  unpalatable  to  the  sus- 
picious Doinitiun.  w'ho  could  not  fail  to  observe  hnw  ready 
the  pco])lo  would  be  to  contra.st  them  with  hisuwn  pretended 
victories  over  the  Gi'nnans.  Agricola  was  honourably 
rorallwl,  under  the  pretext  of  being  sent  as  governor  U) 
S)Tio.  By  order  of  D«nnitiau  he  entered  Rome  at  night, 
ami  after  a cold  n’ception  by  the  erajxjror  he  cjuielly 
retircMl  into  pri^ate  life.  When  his  consular  rank  a few 
years  after  entitled  him  to  the  proconsulsbip  of  Asia  or 
Africa,  he  wisely  declined  an  appointment  which  hod  been 
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ftttel  to  the  previous  possessor.  He  died  on  tbo  1st  of 
September,  a.d.  93,  in  the  fift^-&ixUi  \ear  uf  liis  a^e,  not 
vitmut  some  suspicion  of  poison.  Hi.s  property'  was  left 
between  his  wife  I>>mitia,  his  only  child,  (marned,  as  we 
bare  already  said  to  Tacitus.)  and  tlie  emperor  Domitian. 
The  latter  appeared  highly  pleased  at  this  mark  of  esteem, 
but,  as  the  historian  uWr\es,aguod  father  never  bequeaths 
bia  property  to  a gixxl  prince.  All  that  wo  know  of  Agri- 
Qola,  with  the  exception  of  a single  chapter  in  Xiphilin 
(66.  *10}  which  is  very  inaccurate,  is  from  the  pen  of  Tacitus. 

AGRICOLA  (RODOLl*HUS).oneoftho  most  learned 
and  remarkable  men  of  the  fUlecnth  centur}',  was  bom  at  a 
Tfllagc,  variously  written  Bulhoii,  Baifeln,  Bafllen,  Baffel.ur 
Balfio,  two  or  three  wiles  from  Groningen  in  Friesland, 
about  the  end  of  August  1443,  nut  in  14t2  os  often  stated 
(we  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone  os  given  in  M.  Adam's 
Apof^raph.  Monument,  llaidelburtcem.  p.  ‘i'l).  In  a short 
notice  of  Agricola  by  M.  Guizot,  in  the  Vniver- 

mUe,  it  is  said,  but  we  do  nut  know  upui  what  authority, 
that  his  name  was  properly  IhwMnann.  Ilis  first  master 
is  also  there  said  to  have  iM-tui  the  famous  Thomas  ii 
Kempis.  After  distinguishing  himself  ut  sehool.  lie  pro- 
ceeded to  the  college  of  lAmvain,  whore  he  remained  till  he 
took  bis  degree  uf  M.  A.  He  was  then  sttUcifed  to  accept  a 
professorship  in  that  college : but  he  declined  an  otlice  which 
would  have  prevetiUsl  him  from  vi.siting  the  <diief  seats  of 
learning  in  other  countries.  According  to  u custom  com- 
mon with  the  students  uf  that  age.  he  set  out  on  his  travels 
and  came  to  Paris.  After  remaining  hem  for  some  time, 
be  proceeded  tn  Italy,  and  arrived  at  Ferrara  in  1476.  where 
be  resided  during  that  and  the  following  year,  and  attended 
the  prelections  uf  Theodore  Gaza  on  the  Grc*ek  language. 
He  also  extonderl  his  own  mputation  by  giving  a similar 
eourse  on  the  language  and  lilemtureof  (lome.  The  favour 
of  the  duke,  Hcn'ules  D'Este,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
most  famous  scholars  oT  Italy  were  liberally  liestowcd  upon 
the  accomplished  foreigner,  who  usetl  to  contend,  wo  are 
told,  in  amicable  rivalry  with  the  younger  Guarino  in 
writing  Latin  pmse.  and  with  the  Strozsis  in  vers<>.  After 
tuiting  Home  and  sork*  of  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  he  left 
that  country,  probably  in  1479.  On  his  return  tn  Holland 
be  appears  to  nave  occupied  a chair  fur  a short  time  in  the 
university  of  (troningen,  and  he  was  also  chosen  a syndic  of 
that  cit),  in  which  capacity  he  spent  about  half  a year  at  the 
court  of  the  empiTor  Maximilian  I.  In  the  year  1492  he 
removed  to  Heiaelbcrg  on  the  invitation  of  .loannes  Dal- 
burgius.  the  bishop  of  Worms,  whom  he  hod  taught  Greek, 
and  by  whom  he  was  appciinted  to  one  of  the  professorships 
in  the  university  of  HeideUnwg.  The  ivinuinder  of  bis  life 
seems  to  have  b<H‘n  bpent  partly  at  Heidelberg  and  partly 
at  Womi.'i,  whore  he  lodged  in  the  hnutw  of  his  (Viend  iho 
bishop.  At  the  request  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  who 
greatly  delighted  in  his  conversation,  he  comi>oscd  a course 
of  lectuivs  on  ancient  history,  which  he  delivered  at  Heidel- 
berg. the  Elector  l>cing  one  of  his  auditors.  He  also  after 
ooming  to  rt’side  in  the  Palatinate,  commenced  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  under  the  tuition  of  a converted  ,few. 
whom  his  friend  the  bishop  kept  in  his  bouse  for  that  pur- 
po«*.  In  this  new  study  Agricola  had  made  great  progress, 
when  a sudden  attack  of  illness  carried  him  off  at  Heidel- 
berg. on  the  2Btli  of  October.  1495.  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
two.  TIutc  was  eertainlv  no  litenir)'  name  out  of  Italy  so 
celebrated  as  that  of  Agncola  during  his  age;  and.  if  we 
cxeeot  Politian  and  Mirnndola,  jierhaps  not  even  Italy 
eoulcl  produeo  a scholar  equal  to  him.  The  most  eminent 
cultivators  of  classical  learning  in  the  next  age  have  united 
in  placing  Agrieola  among  the  first  of  his  contemporaries. 
Wo  need  only  mention  Cardinal  Bembo,  Ludovico  Vivos, 
the  elder  Scaligcr,  and,  above  all,  Ern«mus.  Agriada  in- 
dee<l  may  1m»  rcgarde«l  as  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the 
last  great  writer,  and  in  some  degree  as  the  mo<lel  on  which 
be  was  formed.  Agricola,  in  the  same  manner  as  Erasmus, 
appears  U>  have  clearly  discerned  many  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical abuses  of  his  time,  and  to  have  anticipaUKl  the  revo- 
lution in  the  opinions  of  men  that  was  at  hand,  although  he 
refrained  from  doing  anything  to  urge  on  the  crisis.  If 
Agricola  did  not  write  I-atin  with  all  the  exactness  of  Eras- 
mus, his  compositions  arc  not  less  distinguished  by  a na- 
tural case  and  perspicuity  of  style,  and  often  by  un  clociueiice 
which  is  alt^igcthor  classic  tn  spirit  at  least,  if  not  in  form. 
Erasmus  has  him.scif  told  us  tnat  in  lieauty  of  diction  he 
laced  him  on  a level  with  Politian,  and  in  majesty  before 
im.  Besides  his  skill  in  ancient  learning,  Agrieola  was  a 


skilful  practitioner  of  the  arts  of  music  and  painting.  Hii 
collected  works  were  published,  os  it  is  commonly  stated, 
in  two  volumes  4to.  at  Colognu.  in  1539,  under  the  title  of 
R.  Agricolae  iMcubratioites  aliquot,  &c.  According  to  Ges- 
ner's  Bibliotheca  Universidis,  and  tnc  Ribhoiheca  Belgica 
of  Foppens.  the  principal  contents  of  this  collection  arc  his 
three  books  De  Invcntionc  Dialectica,  some  letters,  orations, 
and  poems,  and  some  translations  from  Aphthonius,  Lucian, 
Isocrates,  and  other  Greek  authors.  It  does  not  appear  to 
contain,  as  commonly  stated,  his  abridgment  of  Lnivcrsal 
Histor}'.  The  work  Dc  InventioDe  Di^ectica  is  the  moat 
celebrated  of  Agricola's  performances.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly printe<t  with  ample  scholia;  in  1534  a compen- 
aium  01  it,  by  Joannes  Visorius,  appoare<l  at  Paris  ; ana  an 
Italian  translation  of  it  was  publiuied  in  4to.  at  Vcnica,  in 
1567,  by  Oratiu  Toecanella.  It  is  considered  to  have  bcon 
one  of  the  earliest  Iroatises  which  attempted  to  rhango  the 
scbola.stic  philosophy  of  the  day.  Murhof  speaks  oi  it  as 
havitiganticipate<l  m several  respects  the  I.ogic  of  Peter 
Ramus.  In  the  injunctions  given  by  Henry  VlII.  to  the 
University  uf  C'anibridgc,  in  1 535.  the  Dialectics  of  A gricola 
and  the  genuine  I^igic  of  Aristotle  are  ordered  to  be  taught 
instead  of  the  works  of  Scotus  and  Burlwus ; and  in  the 
statutesof  Trinity  0)llegc,  Oxford,  found<*d  some  years  later, 
we  find  a similar  recommendation.  Besides  the  works  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  following  authorities  may  ho  referred 
to  for  further  information  respecting  Agrieola;  Bayle,  Die- 
tionnaire ; Baillct.  Jugejnetu  dee  Sapane ; P'itee  Germano^ 
rum  PhUneophorum,  a Melchiori  Adamo; — Vie  d'Eratme, 
par  Burigny.  Paris,  1757.  vol.  i.,  p.  17;  IVlo  if.  A^colcf, 
autere  Ger.  Geldenhaurio  Novinmago,  in  FiroruOT  er^iiione 
et  doctrina  iilustrium  vitie,  Francfoil,  1536,  p.  9.1.  &c.  See 
also  an  interesting  letter  on  the  habits  and  character  of 
Agrieola,  from  Meluncthon,  dated  Frankfort,  28  March,  1 539, 
in  the  edition  of  Agricola's  works  published  at  Cologne. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  important  subject  of  the  culti- 
vation of  tbo  earth  may  be  conveniently  regarded  in  three 
distinct  points  of  view,  namely,  practirally,  historically,  and 
politically. 

If  we  were  to  attempt,  as  is  done  in  several  Cyclopadiax, 
to  give  a connected  account  of  the  practice,  the  hi.<tory, 
and  the  statistics  of  Agriculture,  many  Numbers  of  this 
publication  would  lie  insufficient  even  for  a slight  sketch. 
Wo  shall,  therefore,  only  point  out  here  some  of  the  larger 
divisions  in  which  the  subject  will  be  arranged. 

1 . The  Practice  will  lie  found  principally  under  the  heads 
Arable  Land,  Draininr,  Farm,  Gk.vss  Land,  Litb 
Stock.  Orchards,  Woods. 

2,  The  History  will  be  treated  under  the  head  British 
Husbandry,  which  will  include  a compamtive  account  of 
the  progress  of  other  nations. 

.3.  Tho  Statistics  and  Political  Economy  will  chiefly  be 
embraced  under  tho  heads  Lorn-Laws,  Cottaoi  Allot- 
ments. Food  of  Labox’Rkrs.  Frknch  Economists,  Mar- 
kets. PooR-I.Aws,  Rknt,  Tithhs. 

AGRIGRNTUM,  now  called  Girgenti,  a Sicilian  city, 
distinguished  by  the  magnificence  and  gigantic  size  of  its 
ruins,  which  liear  certain  testimony  that  the  stories  related  of 
it-s  extraordinary  wealth  in  old  times  arc  not  entirely  without 
foundation.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Acragos.  and  by 
tho  Romans  Agrigentum.  It  is  situated  on  The  southern 
coast  of  Sicily,  about  two  and  a half  miles  from  the  sea. 
37’’  17'  N.  lal.  1.3’  28'  E.  long,  and  was  a colony  from  Gela, 
another  city  lying  on  the  same  coast,  to  tho  eastward,  founded 
about  Ol.  50,  B.c.  580.  We  first  hear  of  it  in  connexion  with 
the  well-known  name  of  PhaUris,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum, 
of  whom  many  improbable  stories  are  told.  The  duration 
of  his  power,  variously  stated  by  ancient  authors,  is  placed 
by  Dr.  Bentley  from  (!)1.  53,4.  to  Ol.  57,  3 (b.c.  565  to  550). 
It  seems  that  he  wa.s  a prince  of  considerable  ability,  who, 
having  made  himself  ma.stcr  of  tho  state,  like  Pisistratus  or 
Dionysius,  was  called  tyrant,  a wonl  having  in  itself  no  sig- 
nification of  cnicltv.  but  merely  expresdng  the  assumptioii 
of  uneonstitutiiinal  or  absulule  power.  He  was  destroyed  in 
a popular  tumult,  by  a general  attack  of  the  people,  (Cic-  Off. 
ii.  7.)  and  after  his  death  a dcmocratical  government  wa« 
established  for  about  sixty  years,  during  which  we  find  in 
extant  history  no  mention  of  Agrigentum. 

Anterior  to  the  year  488,  we  find  Theron  ruling  the  dty, 
with  the  title  of  prince,  Diod.  xi.)  known  by  two 

wlos  of  Pindar,  composed  in  honour  of  victories  gained  by 
his  chariots  in  the  Olympic  games.  Theron  was  a mild  and 
popular  ruler.  He  r^uced  Himera,  a town  on  the  nottheni 
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eoa&t  of  Sicily,  the  tyrant  of  which,  Terillut,  iou(|;ht  help  at 
Cartha^.  and  gave  occasion  to  the  first  important  attempt 
of  that  city  to  extend  its  dominions  in  Sicily.  A lai^  army 
of  Caitbagimans  passed  over,  and  besieged'Hiinera.  out  was 
defeated  with  groat  slaughter  hy  the  combined  force  of 
Agiigentum  and  Syracuse.  A vast  number  of  prisunera 
vere  taken  and  made  slaves  on  this  occasion,  insomuch  that 
it  is  stated,  probably  with  soroo  exaggeration,  that  4UU  fell 
to  the  share  of  many  individual  citUens,  and  yet  the  greatest 
part  were  retained  for  the  public  use.  and  employed  in  those 
stupendous  buildings,  of  which  we  still  admire  the  remains. 
Tberon  died  Ol.  77,  1.  n.c.  472,  and  Thrasydeous,  his  son,  a 
man  of  licentious  and  cruel  temper,  succeeded.  Ho  pro- 
voked a war  with  Syracuse,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  and 
his  power  probably  being  sliaken,  he  was  expelled  by  the 
Agngentines,  who  again  established  a democracy. 

When  the  Athenians  invaded  Sicily  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  Agrigentum  remained  neuter.  We  find  few  notices 
of  it  again  till  ».c.  408.  At  that  time  the  city  nourished, 
according  to  IXodurus,  in  wealth  and  luxury,  such  as  no 
other  state  but  Rome  itself  had  exhibited.  Of  the  means 
by  which  such  wealth  was  acquired,  we  know  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  extraordinary  fertility  is  ascribed  to  the  soil,  and 
that  the  resort  of  foreigners  makes  it  likely  that  it  was  a 
great  commercial  depdt.  Tlie  number  of  citixens  is  slated 
by  Diodorus  (xiii.)  at  20.0U1),  and  of  foreigners  seltleil 
there  1 8U,0U0  mure,  a number  probably  much  exaggerated. 
In  H.c.  4U6,  this  nrosperous  city  was  again  attacked  by  Car- 
thage. The  residents  were  supported  by  a body  of  Italian 
mercenaries,  commanded  by  a Laoedsemonian,  Dexippus ; 
and  a powerful  diversion  was  made  from  without  by  tSyra- 
eute.  But  civil  discord  and  insubonlinatiuii  rendered  fruitless 
a resistance,  which  fur  some  time  was  spirited,  and  might 
hare  been  successful.  The  Caxthamnians  completed  lines 
of  circumvallatiun ; and  when  the  p^e  was  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity by  hunger,  the  bulk  of  the  citixens  passed  the  cno* 
mies'  lines  in  a winter  night,  and  reached  Ciela  in  safety. 
The  town  was  preserved  by  Ilumilcar  or  Imilcon,  the  Car* 
tha^nian  general,  for  winter  quarters,  but  raxed  in  the  fol- 
lowing spnng : the  pictures,  statues,  and  most  valuable 
spoil  was  taken  to  Carthi^.  tbe  rust  sold.  The  vacant 
town  and  territory  of  Leontini  was  given  by  the  Syracusans 
to  tbe  fugitive*. 
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Of  the  subsequent  history  of  Agrigentum  only  scattered 
notices  remain.  It  is  said,  by  Plutarch,  to  have  been  re- 
built by  Timoleon,  wliich  must  have  been  between  tlie  years 
B.C.  344  and  337.  We  find  it  slated,  indce<l.  that  the  Agri- 
geitUDe*  united  with  Dionysius  tlie  elder,  when  ho  declared 


war  against  Carthage,  Ol.  93,  4.  b.c.  397  : but  this  nay, 
perhaps,  refer  only  to  tbe  Agrigentines  established  in  Leon- 
tinL  Ol.  U7,  4.  B.c.  309,  they  made  an  attempt  to  recover 
their  ancient  power  in  8icily,  and  for  a time  seemed  to 
prosper,  but  desisted  from  the  attempt  in  the  second  year,  in 
conse<|uence  of  experiencing  a defeat  from  the  Syracusan*. 
The  prosperity  of  tlie  city  at  a somcfwhat  later  period  is  reu- 
derca  probable  by  a statement  in  Diodorus,  (xxii.  ocl.  14.) 
that  Pyrrhus  received  from  the  Agrigentines  1 8.0U0  foot  and 
NOO  horse  ' equal  to  the  Epirot  traops.'  when  t^>y  admitted 
him  into  their  city,  about  b.c.  28U.  In  the  first  Punic  war 
the  state  adhered  to  Carthage.  During  the  struggle  in  Sicily 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  it  was  taken,  re- 
taken, and  taken  again : and  suffered  very  severely  in  all 
these  changes.  Little  more  is  known  of  its  history,  and  there 
would  be  no  profit  in  attempting  to  combine  the  scattered 
notices  of  a city  which  never  again  filled  an  important  part. 
For  an  account  of  the  modern  town,  sec  Uikuknti. 

The  situation  of  Agrigentum  is  sakl  l>y  Mr.  Wilkins  to 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Bieily.  * At  the  foot  of  tbe 
high  mountains  which  bound  the  plains  of  the  Acragas,  a 
low  ridge  of  hills  extends  fmra  east  to  west.  The  southern 
side  gently  sl(>|ieK  towards  the  river,  while  the  northern  and 
western  sides  fell  much  more  steeply  towards  the  Hyqisa, 
which  still  Hows,  though  with  a current  much  diminislied.' 

Gracia.) 

The  most  remarkable  objects  mentioned  by  Diodorus  in 
bis  account  of  the  town,  (Book  xiii.  c.  82.)  arc  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olyropius;  and  an  artificial  lake,  seven  stadia,  or 
near  a mile  in  circumference,  and  twenty  cuhits,  or  thir^ 
feet  deep,  fed  constantly  by  running  streams,  well  stocked 
with  fish,  which  were  eaten  at  the  public  entertainments : the 
|)ond  was  also  a favourite  haunt  of  swans.  Thus.  ltc>fore 
the  time  of  the  historian,  was  filled  with  mud,  in  conse- 
quence of  neglect,  and  turned  into  ori'hard  or  ganicn  ground, 
which  afforded  a considerable  revenue  to  the  town.  He 
also  mentions  the  tomb  of  Thcron  os  a considerable  work. 
Tlic  temple  of  Jupiter  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have  lx‘cn 
the  largest  in  the  island : indeed,  except  the  temple  of 
Ephe.sus,  it  was  the  largest  Grecian  building  applu'd  to 
sacred  purposes.  Its  dimensions,  as  given  by  him,  arc — 
height,  exclusive  of  the  platform.  120  feet;  length  340  ; 
breadth  60.  It  was  of  the  D)ric  order,  hut  up/ero/,  that  is, 
it  bad  no  external  portico,  the  interval  between  the  columns 
being  filled  up  hy  wall.  This  deviation  from  the  general 
practice  arose  probably  frum  the  impossibility  of  finding 
stones  large  enough  to  servo  as  epistyles ; for  the  distance 
from  centre  t<»  centre  of  the  columns  lieiiig  30  feet,  a .series 
of  masses  of  stone  of  that  length,  and  of  corresponding  depth 
ami  thickness,  would  have  hwn  required,  luid  not  the  su- 
perincunibent  entablature  been  sustained  by  a continued 
wall.  As  it  is,  many  blocks  of  the  entablature  weigh  eight 
tons  and  upwards.  The  columns  are  er^fuged,  lluil  is.  little 
more  than  half  their  mass  projects  from  the  wall.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  external  and  visible  part  is  20  feet,  the 
diameter,  as  given  by  Mr.  Cockerill,  13.  Tlieir  proportions 
cannot  be  exactly  ascertained ; tliey  are  conjectured  by  Mr. 
Cockehll,  from  other  examples  at  Agrigentum,  to  have  been 
4|  diameters  in  height  The  echinus  of  each  (that  is.  tbe 
swelling  part  of  the  capital)  was  formed  by  two  stones,  each  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  capital,  had  tlie  pillar  been  disengaged. 
Two  of  Uiero  at  least  remain,  each  weighing  (by  computation 


we  presume)  21i  tons.  These  enormous  masses  were  raised 
to  the  height  of  70  feet  from  the  ground.  I'o  the  inside  of 
the  building,  as  Diodorus  expresses  it,  they  are  square, 
and  12  feet  in  diameter,  that  is.  there  is  a series  of  pilasters 
within,  12  feet  broad,  corresponding  in  position  with  the  ex- 
ternal columns.  The  (columns  were  built  in  courses  of 
masonry,  not  single  blocks,  su  that  in  fact  they  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  wall.  Tlie  Hutings  are  said  by  Dio- 
dorus, and  the  account  is  verified  by  recent  travellers,  to  be 
wide  enough  to  contain  a man  in  their  hollow,  as  in  a niche. 
When  the  town  was  first  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  the 
temple  was  completed  except  the  roof,  and  this  deficiency 
was  never  supplied.  In  the  eastern  pediment  was  sculp- 
tured the  war  of  the  Giants:  in  the  western,  the  siege  of 
Troy.  Within,  the  temple  was  divided  into  what  we  may 
call  a nave  and  two  aisles ; and  it  may  assist  the  reader's 
comprehension  to  state,  that  according  to  Mr.  Cockerill's 
measurements,  (whose  description  of  tlie  temple,  in  the  4th 
vol.  of  Stuart's  Aifant,  is  the  latest  and  best,)  the  height  of 
the  nave  was  18  feet  mure  than  that  of  the  nave  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  its  breadth  2 ft.  2 in.  greater.  The  walls  of  tb* 
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interior  were  strenjtthened  by  massive  pilasters,  supportinjj 
an  entablature  upon  which  stood  a row  of  AHarUes,  as  the 
Greeks  called  male  figures  when  thus  applied.  These  co- 
lossal figurt's  were  about  25  feet  high,  and  supported  an 
upper  entablature,  which  rose  alwut  1 lu  feet  above  the  lloor 
of  the  temple.  Fragments  enough  to  restore  one  of  these 
giants  were  collected  by  Mr.  Cockerill.  The  width  of  the 
•heat  is  more  than  6 feet,  the  head  is  3 ft.  11  in.  high,  and 
3 ft.  wide.  Tlie  style  of  sculpture  approaches  that  of  the 
ilJginetan  marbles  : the  giant.s  must,  however,  be  consi- 
derably later  in  date.  Faxcllus  says,  that ‘one  part  con- 
nected with  three  giants  and  some  columns  was  long  stantling, 
hut  fell.  I>ecember  9.  1301.  and  the  common  people  still  call 
the  8|K)t  the  Palace  of  the  Giants.' 

A thin  coating  of  plaster,  resembling  the  finest  marble, 
covered  the  whole  building.  The  bruutUh,  as  given  by  Dio- 
dorus, is  clearly  wrong,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  mean  the 
cell,  or  nave  of  the  building,  in  which  case  ho  is  not  very 
far  from  the  true  dimensions  as  ascertained  by  measure- 
ment. Wo  may  ben*  remark,  that  some  mo<iurn  works  give 
the  height,  as  stated  by  Diislorus.  at  220  feet.  Wesseli]ig. 
however,  reads  120,  and  the  other  U so  glaringly  out  of  pro- 
portion, that  there  can  l>o  no  doubt  which  is  right.  The  di- 
mensions, given  in  English  feet  by  Mr.  Cockerill.  are — 


n.  {a. 

Extreme  length  of  basement  369  6 

— breadth  . ........  182  8 

of  cell 68  6 

temple  within  the  walls  . . 142  6 

Height  of  podium  or  basement  . . . 9 G 

From  the  haseraont  to  tin?  lop  of  the  capitals  6l  G 

Entablature 25  G 

Tympanum 23  6 

Total  height 120 


Of  this  splendid  building,  with  the  exception  of  the  base- 
ment, scarce  one  strne  remains  above  another.  Traces  of 
the  walls,  however,  have  been  disawered  by  excavation, 
enough  U>  enable  the  skilful  architect  to  determine  the 
ground-plan  with  accuracy.  Not  a single  i*«»lura»  remains 
standing,  hut  two  capitals  are  still  visible  on  the  ground. — 
one  with  a portion  of  t'lc  entablature  attached,—  w hich  excite 
the  wonder  of  the  visiter  by  their  gigantic  size. 

We  have  described  at  length  this  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  Agrigentino  ruins  in  size  and  c«mslrurlion  : of  the 
others,  we  must  speak  very  briefly — they  differ  little  from 
otlier  Greek  remains.  At  tfie  south-east  angle  of  the  ancient 
city,  stood  the  remains  of  a temple  formerly  dedicate*!  to 
Juno  Lucina.  Further  to  the  west,  stands  the  temple  of 
Conconl,  in  belter  presenation.  owing  to  its  having  been 
converle<l  into  a Christian  church.  More  recently  it  was 
restored  actxirding  to  the  original  design,  by  the  late  king  of 
Naples.  Tile  portico  is  perfect,  and  the  columns  in  good 
preservation,  ^th  these  temples  are  of  the  I>oric  order, 
and  nearly  (>f  the  same  size  and  plan.  Both  arc  peripteral, 
or  surrounded  by  a portico,  o.)nsisting  in  each  of  six  columns 
in  front  ami  thirteen  on  the  side,  and  their  dimen.sion.s  arc 
about  the  same — length  124  feet,  breadth  54.  Tliey  are 
situated  on  the  immediate  edge  of  an  abrupt  rock,  and  fi>rm 
most  striking  objects  from  the  plain  below.  A good  view 
of  them  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  to  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Wilkins'  Ma^^na  (irtecia.  Of  the  temple  of  Hercules  hut 
one  pillar  remains ; of  that  of  .Ksculapius,  only  three.  Tlie 
area  of  the  fish-pond  w still  visible;  it  is  now  a ganlcn,  as  in 
the  time  of  Diodorus.  The  form  is  IraccahU*.  and  the  di- 
Tnensions  «<x*m  to  Ihi  larger  than  those  given  by  the  his- 
torian. Other  remains  of  untidily  exist,  and  among  them, 
one  is  said  to  l»e  the  tomb  of  T heron  ; but  there  is  nothing 
funluT  to  call  for  particular  description. 

Many  stories  of  the  extraordinary  wealth  »n'l  proftiscncs.s 
of  the  Agrigentincs  are  told,  which  are  not  without  interest; 
they  may  be  summed  up  in  the  pithy  observation  of  Eni|>e- 
docles,  himself  a native  <»f  the  city,  that  'the  Agricentines 
built  as  if  they  were  to  live  for  ever,  and  feasted  as  if  they 
were  to  die  on  the  morrow.' 

AGRIMO'NIA  is  the  name  of  a plant  of  the  rose-tribe,  to 
which  the  English  give  the  name  of  herb  agrimony.  It  is 
known  from  all  the  other  genera  of  the  same  trilte  by  its 
having  only  two  or  three  pLstilla  enclosed  in  the  di^ep  tul>o 
of  iU  calyx,  from  seven  to  twenty  stamens,  and  small- 
notched  petals. 

The  common  species,  Asrimania  ettpafnria,  is  an  creel, 
haio’,  hflrl>aceou8  plant,  frequent  by  the  side*  of  hedges  in 
fitlaif  on  Iho  ikirU  of  wood«,  and  in  similar  lituationi  all 


over  England.  Its  lower  leaves  are  interruptedly-pinnated, 
with  the  Icdfiels  of  an  oval  form,  and  roarselv  serrated, 
When  bruiseil.  they  yield  a slight,  but  pleasant  aromatir 
islour.  The  stem  is  nearly  simple,  and  a foot  and  half  or 
two  feet  high.  The  rtowera,  which  are  small  and  yellow, 
are  succeodoil  by  little  bur-like  fruits. 

The  leaves,  which  are  astringent  and  aromatic,  have  lieen 
found  iiseAil  in  tlie  preparation  of  fever-drinks,  and  for  the 
cure  of  slight  intlamrnation  in  the  mouth  or  threat : on  this 
account  agrimony  is  always  reckoned  one  of  our  wild  me*li- 
cinal  plants,  and  ia  often  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  herb 
teas. 

AGRIOPES  (4§Ttoput,  Cue.),  in  ichthyology,  a genus 
of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  belonging  to  the  family  which 
M.  Cuvier  denominates  Jouet  Cuira**ex,  and  which  are  dis- 
tinguisheil  freni  other  families  of  the  same  order,  by  having 
the  suborbital  plates  extending  backwanls  over  the  cheeks, 
so  as  to  cover  either  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  Ihein, 
and  thus  defending  them,  as  it  were,  with  a buckler  or 
cuirass.  But  what  particularly  distinguishes  the  Agnope> 
from  most  other  genera  of  fishes,  is  that  they  have  only  nine 
rays  in  the  pectoral  fins,  a number  very  rarely  found  in 
this  class  of  animals.  Three  specie*  are  enumerated  liy 
MM.  Cuvier  and  Volenciennes. 

1.  The  A^^n'ojmf  Torvwt.  Tliis  fish  inhabits  Table  Bay 
and  the  seas  around  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is 
called  by  the  Dutch  colonists  Zee-jHinrd,  or  Sea  Horse. 
7*liis  fish  exceeds  two  feet  in  length,  and  is  common  in  the 
markets  of  Cajw  Town. 

2.  The  Warty  Agriope,  (A.  vemtenrus,)  U so  called  from 
having  the  skin  of  the  he.id  and  body  entirely  covered  with 
preininent  conical  tubercles,  surroundeil  at  the  ba.se  with 
-small  papilla*.  It  grows  to  the  same  size,  and  inhabits  tbt 
same  localities,  as  the  preceding  s}iccics. 

3.  The  Agri(jf)wi  Ptruriamu  is  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ijma,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  eight  or  nine 
inches. 

AGRIPPA  tllENRY  CORNELIUS)  a remarkable 

Krsonage,  who  may  be  ranked  with  his,  contemporaries. 

irncelsns  and  Canlan,  a*  at  once  a man  of  learning  and 
talent,  and  a quack.  It  maybe  addetl  that  each  of  (he 
three  was  pmbnbly  to  a **ertain  extent  the  dupe  of  his  own 
pretensions.  Agrippa  was  liom  at  Cologne,  of  a noble  and 
ancient  family,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1486.  His  first 
employment  was  as  secretary  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  after  which  he  serve«l  in  tlic  wars  in  Italy, 
where,  having  rcpeatctUy  signalizetl  hiro.*ielfby  his  braverv, 
he  obtained  the  honour  **f  knighlhcxHl.  About  his  twentieth 
year  he  seems  to  liavc  assumed  the  character  of  a scholar, 
and  to  have  comraenre*!  a wundering  life.  The  profession 
which  he  took  up  was  that  of  a physician : but  he  allowed 
11101191/  also  to  M regarded  aa  «n  alcbemiat,  an  tstroloprri 
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ind  eren  u a practitioner  of  arts.  Not  satisfied  even 

with  this  extensive  range,  be  thought  proper  to  set  up  like- 
wise for  a great  theologian,  as  well  as  to  indulge  himself 
w’ith  occasional  excursiuns  into  other  depurtinent.s  of  litera- 
ture and  science.  The  effect  in  that  age  of  all  this  preten- 
sion, supported  as  it  wa.s  by  unquestionable  talent  and  by 
real  acquirements  of  great  extent,  was  to  raise  Agr^pa,  for 
a time  at  least,  to  high  estimation  and  importance.  PrcH.sing 
invitations  were  sent  to  him  by  several  crowned  heads  that 
he  would  enter  into  their  service — by  our  Henr>’  VIII. 
among  the  rest.  He  appears  to  have  visited  England  before 
this,  one  of  his  pieces  being  dated  from  London  in  1510. 
Hiscxccssivciraprudence,  however,  wos continually  involving 
him  in  difficulties : and  especially.having  by  some  of  ihceflii- 
sions  of  his  satiric  spirit  provoked  the  enmity  of  the  monks 
and  the  chun’h,  he  experiences!  the  consequences  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  After  having  led  for  many  years  what  may  almost 
be  callcrl  a fugitive  life,  this  singular  character  died  at  Gre- 
noble, in  1535.  He  had  been  thrice  married,  and  had  several 
children.  The  works  of  Agrippa  were  published  in  two  vo- 
lumes, octavo,  at  Leyden,  in  1550,  and  also  at  Lyons  in 
IfiOO.  Thu  most  remarkable  of  them,  and  the  only  one 
which  is  now  remembered,  is  his  Treatise  On  the  Vanity  of 
the  Sciences,  which  is  a caustic  satire  on  the  kinds  of  Icurn- 
ing  most  in  fashion  in  that  age.  Baylu  has  dedicated  a very 
long  article  to  Agrippa,  to  which  wo  rcfiT  those  of  our  readers 
who  wish  for  more  infonnatiuii  respecting  him.  See  also 
Gabriel  Naudd’s  Apology  for  the  Great  Men  /Mo  have  been 
tuspected  of  Magic. 

AGRIPPA  (HEROD,  son  of  Aristnhulus),  king  of  Judea. 
[See  Hrrod.] 

AGRIPPA  (HEROD)  son  of  the  above.  [See  Hbrod.] 

AGRIPPA  (MARCUS  VIPSANIUS)  was  bom  about 
the  year  63  b.  c..  and  thus  was  within  a few*  months  of  the 
same  ago  as  Octavius,  afterwanls  the  emperor  Augustus,  with 
whom  his  whole  destiny  was  so  intimately  united.  When 
the  assassination  of  Julius  Cmsar  led  to  a renewal  of  civil 
distractions,  it  was  extraordinary  to  see  tho  young  Octavius, 
only  in  his  twentieth  year,  boldly  stepping  forward  into  pub- 
lic life,  and  pn>ving  himself  superior  at  once  to  the  ablest 
generals  and  the  most  subtle  statesmen  of  Rome.  Not  less 
extraordinary  was  it  that  lie  should  find  in  a youth  of  his 
own  age  one  so  able  to  second  him  both  by  his  counsel  and 
his  energies.  Agrippa  is  already  named  in  histor)'  os  the 
companion  of  Octavius,  wiiile  yet  at  Apollonia.  The  death  of 
Co»sar  brought  them  IhiUi  to  Rome,  and  Agrippa  appears 
for  tho  first  time  in  public  life  os  the  promoter  of  an  occu- 
sation  against  Cassius,  one  of  the  assassins.  Again,  in 
40  and  41,  when  he  was  still  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
we  find  him  playing  a highly  important  part  in  the  war 
against  I^icius  Antonius  ; and  indee<l  the  capture  of  Peru- 
ua.  which  brought  that  war  to  a conclusion,  was  in  a great 
measure  duo  to  the  exertions  of  Agrippa.  who  covereil  the 
siege,  on  the  eastern  side,  against  the  united  forces  of  Ven- 
tvliu«,  PoUio.  and  Plancus.  In  his  consulship,  37  b.c.  (or 
perhaps  the  year  before  his  consulship,)  he  added  to  his 
reputation  by  a considerable  victory  over  the  Aquitani,  and 
nvalle<l  the  glory  of  Julius  Cmsar  by  leading  a second  Ro- 
man army  across  the  Rhine.  A large  portion  of  this  year 
was  employe<l  on  tho  part  of  Augustus  in  preparing  u tieet 
to  oppose  Sextus  Pompeius,  whose  decided  superiority  at  sea 
i-naUed  him  to  blockade  the  whole  coast  of  Italy,  so  that  it 
was  difficult  for  Augustus  to  provide  a fleet,  much  mure  to 
train  a body  of  sailors  to  the  mnncpuvTcs  of  naval  warfait*. 
The  fertile  genius  of  Agrippa  was  able  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
By  cutting  a passage  through  the  celcbrati'd  liarrier  of  Her- 
coiea,  which  separated  the  Lucrine  Lake  from  the  sea,  he 
eonverted  that  lake  and  the  interior  lake  of  the  Avemus 
into  a serviceable  harbour,  giving  it  the  name  of  Portus 
Julius.  In  tho  following  year  he  commanded  tho  fleet  of 
Augustus,  in  the  victory  on  Mylso ; and  afterwards  in  that 
more  decisive  contest  which  annihilated  tho  power  of  Scxtu.s 
Pompey.  and  gave  to  Augu-stusthe  full  jiossession  of  Sicily. 
In  the  year  33,  though  already  of  consular  rank,  he  held 
the  office  of  tedilc,  his  administration  of  wliich  was  distin- 
guished by  the  restoration  of  the  numerous  aqueducts,  and 
the  erection  of  fountains  throughout  the  city.  In  the  naval 
virt'vy  off  Actium,  (H.c.  31,)  which  left  Augustus  without 
a hval  in  the  empire,  Agrippa  was  again  the  admiral  of  the 
successful  fleet.  In  reward  for  these  services  he  shared  with 
Maecenas  the  full  confidence  of  Augustus,  who  associated 
bim  with  himself  in  the  important  task  of  reviewing  the 
Moat*  i and  in  b.  o.  38  again  niiod  him  to  the  conaulatot 


giving  him,  at  tlie  same  time,  in  marriage  his  own  nieee,  the 
sister  of  the  young  Monxrllus.  Agrippa  had  indeed  been 
previously  married  fo  the  daughter  of  Cicero's  friend,  Atti- 
cus,  by  whom  he  had  a daughter.  Vipsania,  afterwords  the 
wife  of  Tiberius.  Attica  may  have  been  dead,  or  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  divonxd  her  to  make  room  for  Marcella. 
A third  c«msulate  awaitetl  him  the  year  following,  in  which 
he  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  in  coinincmoration  of  the  victory 
near  Actium,  the  celebrated  Pantheon,  which  remains  to 
the  present  day,  perhaps  the  must  l>eautiful  specimen 
Roman  architecture.  It  is  now  calle«l,  fmm  its  form,  Santa 
Maria  della  Botonda,  hut  still  bears  the  inscription,  M. 
Agrippa  L.  F Cos.  terlium  fecit.  In  25  he  assisted  Au- 
gustus in  the  reduction  of  the  Cnntabri.  and  afterwards  had 
the  honour  of  representing  the  emperor  at  the  marriage 
between  the  unfortunate  Jtilia  and  MaroeUiis.  who  seemed 
thus  mnrke<l  out  as  the  successor  of  Augustus,  ^■el  the 
notion  of  anv  claim,  fimnded  up<ui  hercflitarv  descent,  was 
not  vet  established  among  the  Koinans  ; ami  tlie  splendid 
deeds  of  Agrippa,  independently  of  his  connexion  with  Mar- 
cella, gave  him  in  some  respects  a supi'rior  title.  A rivalry 
sprang  up  l/etwi^en  them,  winch  was  encouraged  by  the 
ambiguous  conduct  of  Augvtslun,  more  especially  during  his 
severe  illness  in  22,  when,  apparently  on  his  death-bed,  ho 
publicly  sent  his  ring  to  Agnppa.  On  the  recoverv-  of  the 
emj/eror.  Marcellus  regainc<l  his  influence,  and  Agrippa 
was  sent  by  Augustus  into  honourable  exile,  as  governor  of 
Syria.  Death  in  u few  months  rcroovcHl  his  rival,  and  he 
was  not  merely  recalled  to  Rome,  but,  at  the  request  of  tho 
emperor,  divoived  his  wife  Marcella  to  marry  the  young 
widow*  Julia.  In  19  he  finally  subdued  the  Cantabri,  who 
had  again  been  in  anus  fijr  roorv*  than  two  years.  Agrippa 
was  now  looked  upon  as  the  undoubted  successor  of  Augus- 
tus ; and  in  tho  following  year  was  so  for  associated  in  tlie 
imperial  dignity  as  to  share  the  trihunician  power  with  the 
emperor  for  five  years.  In  17  he  proceeded  a second  time 
to  the  East,  where  liis  administration  seems  to  have  given 
general  satisfaction,  more  especially  among  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, who  benefited  largely  by  his  protection.  On  bis 
return  fi*om  that  part  of  the  w’orld,  his  last  military  duty 
wa.s  to  quell  an  insurrection  among  (he  l*annonians,  for 
which  his  presence  was  sufficient.  In  Italy  he  received  a 
renewal  of  the  trihunician  power  for  a second  period  of  five 
years,  but  lived  only  a few  months.  He  di^  in  March, 
B.  c.  12.  His  family,  by  Julia,  were  the  two  young  Cesars, 
Caius  and  Lucius,  Julia,  Agrippina,  and  Agrippa  Postu- 
mus,  bom,  O.H  his  name  imports,  after  the  death  of  his 
father:  and  it  has  been  observecl  that  every  one  of  these 
came  to  a premature  end.  (Appian,  Plutarch,  Dion, 
Suetonius,  &c  ) • 

AGRIPPINA,  the  daughter  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  and 
Julia,  the  only  child  of  Augustus,  married  Gcrmanicus,  the 
son  of  Drusus,  and  nephew  of  Tiberius,  to  whom  she  boro 
nine  children.  Of  these  three  died  in  their  infancy,  but 
among  the  remaining  six  were  Caligula,  afterwards  emperor, 
and  the  second  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero.  On  the 
death  of  Augustus  (a.  d.  14).  Gerroanicus  and  his  wife  were 
with  the  army  on  the  bunks  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  had 
much  difficulty  in  restraining  the  mutinous  soldier}'  from 
proclaiming  Germanicus  in  opposition  to  hU  uncle.  On  tliis 
occasion  Agrippina,  by  her  determined  lK*aring,  sliewwl  her- 
self worthy  of  her  descent  from  Augustus,  and  the  following 
year  she  had  again  an  opportunity  of  evincing  the  same 
spirit,  in  a genenil  jionic  ^xriisioned  by  an  exaggerated  re- 
port, that  the  army  of  Cjocina  had  been  cut  off  by  Arrai- 
nius,  and  that  a large  IhmIv  of  the  successful  Germans  were 
on  the  point  of  massing  the  Rhine,  and  inundating  the 
Gallic  provinces.  A pru]x)sition  was  made  to  dcstrov  tlie 
Roman  bridge  over  the  river,  but  Agrippina,  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  prevented  this  disgraceful  expedient.  In  the 
year  17,  the  disturbed  state  of  tho  East  afforded  the  cm- 
ix*ror  a pretext  for  recalling  Germanicus  from  the  scene  of 
his  successes  in  Germany.  Agrippina  accompanied  her 
husl/and,  and  wo.s  with  him  in  Syria  when  he  fell  a victim, 
at  leaat  such  was  his  own  conviction,  to  the  arts  of  Riso  and 
Plancina.  Germanicus  was  not  without  suspicion  that  l*iso 
and  his  wife  had  l>ccn  urged  on  by  the  emperor  and  his 
mother,  Livia,  and  under  tliis  feeling  ho  implored  his 
wife  to  restrain  her  proud  temper,  .-uid  submit  to  the  evil 
times.  Disregarding  his  prudent  advice,  she  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  and  at  Rrundisium  seemed  to  court  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  as  she  left  the  vessel  with  the  voulhftil 
CtligtUa  and  ner  youngest  Infknt,  bearing  herself  ub  fUnt- 
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nl  urn  of  Gennanieuf.  The  whole  tenor  of  her  conduct  was  ] 
such  as  to  call  upon  her  the  anger  of  Tiberius,  and  when 
her  cousin  Claudia  Pulchra  (a.  d.  26)  was  about  to  be  the 
object  of  a prosecution  encouraged  by  the  emperor,  she  ven- 
tured to  express  her  resentment  to  him  in  person  in  no 
measured  terms.  Agrippina  hod  now  remained  in  widow- 
hood for  seven  years,  when  she  requested  the  emperor  to 
take  pity  on  her  single  state  and  give  her  a husband.  But 
Tiberius  knew  too  well  that  the  husband  of  Agrippina  would 
be  a dangerous  enemy,  and  he  parted  Aum  her  without 
giving  any  answer  to  hor  pressing  entreaties.  Tlio  artiUces 
of  Sejanus  completed  the  breach  between  them.  By  his 
agents  bo  induced  her  to  believe  that  there  was  an  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Tiberius  to  remove  her  by  poison,  and  1 
Agrippina.  not  accustomed  to  conceal  her  feelings,  for  ever  | 
ofTcnued  the  emperor,  by  plainly  exhibiting  to  him  her  sus- 
picions. She  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Pandataria, 
and  at  last  closed  hor  life  by  starvation.  October  18th,  in  the 
year  a.  i>.  33.  Her  two  cUlcst  sons,  Nero  and  Drusus,  were 
also  the  victims  of  Tiberius.  (Tacitus,  Suetonius.) 

AGRIPPINA,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  the 
Agrippina  of  the  prccciling  article,  was  born  in  the  chief 
town  of  the  Ubii.  which  she  afterward  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  colony,  calling  it  after  herself  Cohjtiia  ^igrippineim* 
(now  Cologne).  She  was  but  fourteen  vears  of  age  when 
Tiberius  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Cn.  l>omitius  ^nobar- 
bus,  by  whom  she  had  a son,  who  at  first  bore  the  name 
of  his  father,  but  aflcrwanU  under  that  of  Nero  became 
Emperor  of  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Doraitius,  her  dis- 
graceful conduct  was  made  by  her  brother  Caligula  a 
pretext  for  banishment : but  on  the  accession  of  Claudius, 
she  was  recalled  fmm  exile  and  became  the  wife  of  Cri.^us 
Passienus.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  Pas- 
sienus  was  her  first  or  second  husband,  though  the  pro- 
bability is  in  favour  of  the  latter  supposition.  By  assas- 
sinating her  husband  Passienus  she  soon  made  herself 
again  a widow,  and  now  directe<l  her  efibrts  to  gaining 
the  affections  of  her  uncle,  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Such 
a connection  was  held  to  bo  incestuous  even  among  the 
Romans,  but  on  the  death  of  Messalina,  the  complaisant 
senate,  influenced  by  the  intrigues  of  Agrippina,  affected  to 
threaten  the  emperor  with  compulsion  if  he  refused  to  take 
a step  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  (a.  n.  du). 
Claumus  yielded,  and  fur  the  fifth  time  entered  the  state  of 
matrimony.  The  control  of  the  beautiful  Agrippina  over 
her  aged  husband  was  unbounded,  and  her  first  object  was 
to  secure  to  her  own  son  those  expectations  to  which  Britan- 
nicus,  the  son  of  Claudius  by  the  infamous  Mcssalina,  was 
more  equitably  entitled.  The  tnarriage  of  iXimitius  to 
Octaria,  daughter  of  the  emperor,  and  his  adoption  by  the 
emperor  himself,  fiom  which  he  derived  the  name  of  Nero, 
at  once  placed  him  above  Hritannicus;  and  in  the  year  54, 
Agrippina  completed  the  object  of  her  ambitiini  by  priison- 
ing  her  imperial  husband.  Her  son,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
empire,  was  not  willing  to  allow  his  mother  that  share  of  the 
autnority  which  she  was  desirous  of  assuming.  Her  power 
over  him  disappeared;  and  though  fur  a time  she  partially 
recovered  it  by  means  of  on  incestuous  intercourse  with  him, 
the  beauty  of  Puppoca  finally  destroyed  oven  this  intluencc ; 
and  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  Nero  determined  under  the 
enooumgement  of  Poppeea  to  remove  his  mother  from  the 
world  by  her  own  arts.  But  it  was  not  cosy  to  poison  one, 
who,  familiar  herself  with  poison,  was  ever  on  her  guard. 
Nero,  therefore,  changed  bis  uourse.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  effect  her  death  near  Bais  by  means  of  a vessel 
with  a false  bottom,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  pur-  i 
pose,  she  was  openly  dispatched  by  assassins  (March,  60 
A.  o.).  Her  last  wor^  as  she  presented  herself  to  the  sword 
of  her  murderer  were  Ventrem  feri.  Strike  the  womb  which 
gave  birth  to  such  a son.  To  enumerate  all  her  de- 
baucheries, all  her  murders,  and  other  crimes,  would  re- 
quire a much  larger  sf^ce  than  we  think  it  necessary  to 
assign  to  them.  We  will  only  add,  that  she  wrote  some 
commentaries  of  which  Tacitus  availed  himself  for  his 
historical  writings.  They  are  also  quoted  by  Pliny,  vii.  8. 
(Tacitus.  Suetonius,  Dion.) 

AGRO'.STIS  is  a genus  of  grasses,  consisting  of  a con- 
siderable number  of  species  with  loose-branched,  capillary 
panicles  of  flowers,  and  a creeping  habit  Among  British 
grasses,  it  is  at  cnce  known  by  the  glumes  (a),  or  outer 
scales  of  each  flower,  being  two  in  nurol^r,  unequ^  in  size, 
of  a membranous  texture,  and  oontaining  but  a single 
floret;  while  the  palee,  or  inner  scales,  are  short,  very  thin. 


almost  transparent,  and  two  in  number;  the  hu^er  of  thoc 
occa.sionaIly  uaving  an  awn  at  its  back. 

Four  species  only  are  natives  of  this  country — one  of 
which,  A.  vulgaris^  is  found  everywhere  in  dr)\  exposed, 
barren  situations,  and  is  of  very  little  value  to  the  fanner, 
except  for  iU  earliness  ; a second,  A.  nlba,  is  equalh*  abun- 
dant in  marshy  places,  where  it  funns  a v^uable  pu- 
ture.  Under  toe  name  of  Irish  fiorin  grass,  this  sp^ies 
has  been  the  object  of  much  attention  from  experimental 
agriculturists,  some  of  whom,  as  Dr.  Richardson,  have  ex* 
tolled  its  qualities  very  highly  as  a marsh-fodder;  but 
the  experience  of  others  d^s  not  confirm  their  opinion; 
nor  does  it  appear  to  thrive  in  England  to  the  degree  that 
is  represents  in  Ireland,  where  its  vigour  is  such  as  to 
have  led  to  the  boUef  that  the  Irish  plant  is  a distinct 
species,  called  A.  stohni/era.  In  England  it  is  best  known, 
along  with  A.  vulgaris,  under  the  name  of  quitch,  or  quicks, 
and  is  generally  extirpated  as  a troublesome  weed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rapidity  with  which,  by  means  of  iU  creep- 
ing, rooting,  vivacious  stems,  it  spreads  and  overruns  pas- 
ture and  g^en-ground.  [3.  A.  sctacea.  A.  A.  reaiaa.] 
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AGUE.  In  treating  of  the  individual  diseases  to  which 
the  human  boily  is  subject,  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  this 
publication  to  enter  into  the  details  whicli  are  proper  and  in- 
deed ncocssaPi'  in  works  purely  medical.  All  at  which 
can  aim  is  to  endeavour  to  convey  a clear  and  correct  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  each  disease,  the  signs  by  which  its 
approach  is  denotc<l.  the  symptoms  which  demonstrate  its 
existence,  the  circumstances  which  predispose  to  it.  the 
causes  which  actually  excite  it,  the  precautions  by  which  iu 
attack  may  bo  averted,  and  the  remedies  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  the  most  effectual  in  curing  it. 

With  the  exception  of  those  who  have  studied  medicine 
as  a profession,  even  the  educate<l  class  in  this  country  are 
grossly  ignorant  of  overv  thing  relating  to  this  subject  Yet 
there  is  no  reason  why  sound  know  ledge  may  not  be  accuired 
by  every  man  on  this  subject  as  well  as  on  chemist^,  lor  in- 
stance. Tliat  any  one  who  does  not  study  medicine  with  a 
view  of  practising  it  as  a profession,  should  make  himself  m 
familiar  with  its  details,  as  to  lie  able  to  dispense  with  the 
assistance  of  the  physician  when  eillier  himself  or  any  one 
in  whom  he  takes  an  interest,  is  afliicted  witli  a serious 
disease,  is  not  indeed  to  be  expected,  and  the  attempt  would 
be  quite  absuni  But  the  more  real  knowledge  any  penon 
can  acquire  on  subjects  of  this  class,  the  better  he  will  be 
able  to  guard  against  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease;  the 
more  surely  he  will  know,  at  the  very'  first  moment  of  its 
attack,  when  any  serious  malady  assails  him  ; the  lietter  he 
will  be  able  to  communicate  with  his  physician  and  his 
physician  with  him;  and  the  more  effectually  he  will  be 
enabled  to  co-operate  with  whatever  plan  of  treatment  may 
be  aflopted  for  the  removal  of  his  disease. 

For  there  reasons  we  conceive  that  there  is  no  part  our 
undertaking  likely  to  be  attended  with  greater  benefit  to  lh« 
public,  than  that  of  rendering  intelligible,  in  all  its  praeticsl 
bearings,  to  the  unprofessional  reader,  the  nature,  the  causes. 
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and  the  treatm«nt  of  tiM  more  important  dueasM  which 
afflict,  and  shorten,  and  destroy  human  life. 

Of  these  diaeaMs,  the  first  of  which  we  hare  to  treat,  is 
that  termed  Afrue,  a disease  of  no  slight  importance,  though 
happiis  the  peculiar  iotetest  which  once  attached  to  it.  at 
least  lo  this  country,  from  its  continual  recurrence  snd 
general  prevalence,  is  now  greatly  diminished.  Ague  belongs 
to  the  class  of  febrile  diseases,  and  is  indeed  commonly  con- 
sidered as  a poimdigm  or  example  of  fever  in  general. 
Fevers  are  divided  into  three  great  classes.  In  the  first  the 
morbid  phenomena  that  constitute  the  disease  continue  £>r  a 
certain  length  of  time;  then  they  wholly  disappear:  alter 
having  been  some  time  absent  they  again  recur,  and  this 
repetitioo  and  return  of  the  phenomena  alternate  with  one 
another  for  many  times.  The  period  that  elapses  between 
the  cessation  of  the  febrile  phenomena  and  their  recurrence 
is  called  an  intermission.  Such  fevers,  then,  as  are  attended 
with  a oessatioo  or  intermission  of  the  febrile  syuiptonu  for 
an  observable  space  of  time,  are  for  tliis  reason  called 
wattent  fever*  or  agu^.  This  is  the  first  class.  In  the 
second  class  the  febrile  symptoms  do  not  altogether  dis* 
appear,  but  merely  diminish  in  violence ; they  do  not  t>i- 
termiU  they  only  remit ; for  tlus  reason  this  second  class  of 
fe^'en»  are  calM  remittent  fever*.  In  the  third  class, 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  there  is  not  only  no 
retroeesston  of  the  symptoms,  but  no  notable  diminution  of 
their  Niulence.  Sucfi  as  the  ;^enomena  are  when  the  fever 
is  completely  formed,  such  thev  continue  to  be  with  scarcely 
any  variation  until  its  close.  l''or  this  reason  this  class  of 
fin’eri  IS  denominated  contiruied  fever*. 

The  concourse  and  succession  of  phenomena  which  con- 
stitute a fever  is  called  a paroxysm.  An  intermittent  fever, 
or  an  ague,  ti  therefore  a fever  consisting  of  a succession  of 
paroxysms,  between  each  of  which  there  is  an  intermission  , 
more  or  less  complete. 

The  phenommia  which  constitute  a paroxysm  of  fever  are  ' 
the  following:  The  person  is  aifectea  first  with  a loss  of 
mental  vigour,  commonly  indicated  by  inaptitude  to  attend 
to  his  usaal  avocations,  or  by  dullness  or  confusion  of  mind. 
If  not  simultaneously  with,  very  shortly  after  this  mental 
debility  there  comes  on  a sense  of  physical  weakness.  The 
paUent  is  languid,  luftless,  disinclined  to  move,  while  every 
movement  performe*!  with  ditSculty,  and  tl>o  effort  (p 
ntove  is  exhausting.  The  muscles  or  organs  of  motion  are 
not  merely  weak— they  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  seat  of 
several  uneasy  sensations ; the  muscles  of  tlie  extremities, 
and  of  the  back  e^ipocially.  arc  afibeted  with  the  scasation  of 
soreness,  as  if  they  hail  been  over-exerciscHl,  and  this  soon 
increases  to  decideil  pain,  which  is  often  very  severe. 

The  next  train  of  symptoms  are  ushered  in  by  pallidness 
of  the  (ace  and  extremities  : the  features  shrink ; tne  bulk  of 
the  cxtenial  parts  is  diminished ; and  tlie  skin  over  the 
whole  body  U in  a morbid  state,  as  if  drawn  tight  .Some 
degree  of  coldness  is  now  felt  which  at  fir.st  is  so  slight  as 
scarcely  Co  be  noticed,  but  at  length  the  patient  U fully  con- 
scious of  a »cnMt>un  of  cold,  w ha'Ii  he  nuimuonly  feels  first 
in  his  back,  but  which  thence  extends  over  the  whole  body. 
This  sensation  of  coldness  increases  until  it  Itecomes  so 
severe  as  to  produce  a tremor  in  the  liinba,  amounting  son>e- 
times  to  trembling  and  shaking,  and  almost  always  pro- 
ducing distinct  shivering. 

From  the  first  approach  of  the  mental  and  phyi«tcal  languor, 
the  pulse  becomes  weaker  than  in  health.  As  the  sense  of 
add  ootnea  on  the  weakness  of  the  puU'  is  sfill  greater,  and 
it  is  at  the  same  time  always  more  froquent  than  natural ; 
often  irregular,  and  sometimes  intermittent.  The  respiration 
also  is  shorter,  feebler,  and  more  fre<|Uont  than  in  a state  of 
The  appetite  fails:  there  Is  liomHinies  even  an 
aversion  to  food  : frequently  the  loss  of  appetite  is  succeeded  { 
by  a sense  of  nausea  and  sickness,  whicJi  occasionally  in- 
ereasea  to  vomiting,  aud  with  the  matter  vomited  there  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a mixture  of  bile.  From  the  oommence- 
meot  of  the  paroxysm  there  is  generally  some  degree  of 
thirst,  which  increases  in  urgency  as  the  sensation  of  cold 
advances,  being  always  proportion^  to,  and  probably  ari-sing 
from,  the  dryneaa  and  clamminess  of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
Not  the  necretions  of  the  mouth  alone,  but  all  the  secretions 
of  the  system  are  diminished.  The  excretions  also  are 
lessened  in  quantity,  and  especially  the  urine,  which  is 
scanty  and  nearly  colourless,  and  the  alvine  evacuations  are 
usually  altogether  supprcsacd.  Even  in  this  stage,  head- 
ache may  come  oo,  but  it  tisuaily  does  not  appear  until  the 
fidlowiag. 


These  tymptomi  having  continued  for  some  time,  at 
length  disappear,  and  a remarkable  change  takes  place  in 
the  character  of  those  that  succeed.  The  sensation  of  cold 
mves  place  to  that  of  heat,  and  a temperature  far  greater 
man  that  of  health  prerails  over  the  whole  body.  Tne  face 
whicj)  had  been  pallid  now  becomes  flushed  and  red.  The 
eyes  wliicb  had  been  dull  and  heavy,  are  now  more  bright 
and  glistening  than  natural.  Tlie  features  of  the  face  and 
the  other  parts  uf  the  bodv  recover  their  usual  size  and  be- 
oorao  even  more  turgid,  ‘fhe  pulse  becomes  more  regular, 
strong,  and  full,  the  respiration  ftiller  and  more  free,  and  the 
nausea  and  vomiting  arc  less  uigent : if  before  there  were 
pan  iin  the  bcail,  it  now  increases  in  severity ; if  there 
were  none,  it  is  now  sure  to  come  on,  aud  while  the  sensibili^ 
is  ibereostid,  the  intellectual  operations  are  more  and  more 
disordered. 

By  degrees  these  symptoms  also  pass  away,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded! by  a different  train.  A moisture  now  breaks  out 
first  on  the  forehead,  which  by  degrees  extends  over  the 
whole  ImsIv.  As  the  perspiration  flows,  the  heat  abates ; the 
pulse  becomes  .«ilowur  and  softiir;  tbc  respiration  more  free  ; 
the  nausea  and  vomiting  cease ; the  thirst  diminishes ; the 
secretions  and  excretions  arc  restond  ; most  of  il>c  functions 
return  to  their  ordinary  state,  and  the  patient  is  left  compa- 
ratively free  from  disease,  feeling  only  weak  and  exhausted. 

Such  ore  the  phenomena  that  constitute  a febrile  pa- 
' roxysm,  and  such  is  the  order  uf  their  successiun.  and  they 
obviously  constitute  thri'e  distinct  slates,  or,  as  they  arc  called, 
stages  ur  fits;  viz.,  the  cold,  the  hot.  and  the  sweating 
Bta«. 

After  one  such  paroxysm  has  remained  for  a certain 
length  of  time  it  ceases ; after  it  has  ceased  fur  a certain 
lenirih  of  time,  the  same  series  of  phenumcna  again  arises, 
and  observes  the  same  course  as  lieforc,  and  this  altcrnalion 
is  repeated  many  times.  It  has  lieen  already  stated,  that  the 
lengtli  of  time  from  the  end  uf  one  paroxysm  to  the  begin- 
ning of  another  is  called  an  iNTKRMissiON,  while  thc  length 
of  time  from  tlic  beginning  of  one  paroxysm  to  thc  beginning 
of  the  next  is  termed  an  intsrval. 

Different  names  are  given  to  thc  different  varieties  of  this 
fever  according  to  the  length  of  the  interval.  If  one  pa- 
roxysm be  succeedeil  by  another  a ithin  thc  space  uf  twenty- 
four  Imuto,  the  ague  is  termed  a quotidian  ; if  after  forty- 
eight  hours,  a tertian  ; if  after  seventy-two  hours,  a quartan  ; 
if  al\er  ninety  six  hours,  a ouintan.  Those  with  lunger  in- 
i tervals  are  usually  tennea  erratic.  Tlie  most  common 
form  is  a tertian ; the  next  most  common  a quartan ; the 
I next  a quotidian;  the  least  frequent  a quintan.  Agues 
I are  likewise  divided  into  vernal  and  autumnal,  tlie  vernal 
beginning  in  hVbruarv,  and  the  autumnal  in  August. 
Tliere  is  a great  difference  in  their  character.  Thc  vernal  in 
general  ore  milder  and  easily  cured,  while  the  autumnal  are 
, often  severe  and  obstinate. 

It  sotnetimes  happens  that  twu  intennittents  attack  the 
I samo  person  at  tbc  same  time,  and  thc  ague  is  then  said 
to  l>e  romplicatod.  The  moi.t  common  ci>niplication  is  the 
case  in  which  twu  tertians  ur  two  quartans  attack  simul- 
taneously. What  is  called  the  double  tertian,  fur  example, 
consists  of  two  tertians,  each  of  which  attai'ks  at  iU  regular 
i time,  and  consequently  the  paroxysm  otTurs  every  day. 

I This  fikim  of  ague  is  distinguished  from  thc  quotidian,  by 
comparing  the  paroxysms  with  each  other.  Tnough  a ]>a- 
ruxvsm  occur  every  day,  yet  if  they  be  carefully  observed 
it  will  lie  found  that  the  alternate  paroxysms  only  resemble 
each  other,  while  if  thc  paroxysm  uf  a preceding  day  be 
I cumparcil  with  that  uf  a succeeding  day.  some  manifest 
difference  will  be  observable.  There  may  also  bo  an- 
other form  uf  the  double  tertian  : namely,  willi  two  |)u- 
roxysms  on  one  day,  and  anutlier  on  tbe  following  day  : or 
there  may  be  a triple  tertian,  with  two  paroxysms  on  each 
alternate  day,  and  one  only  in  the  intervals.  Thc  double 
ouartan  also  varies.  It  may  occur  with  two  pamxysms  on 
toe  first  day,  none  on  the  second  or  tliinl  two  again  un  the 
fourth  day,  ur  with  a paroxy«ii  on  the  first  day,  another  on 
tbe  aooond.  but  none  on  the  third. 

But  whatever  be  tbe  form  of  fever,  tbe  uatiiro  of  it  is  es- 
sentially the  same : y et  the  form  is  of  some  oniseijuencc, 
as  denoting  the  severity  and  tendency  uf  the  disease ; for 
a quartan  is  far  more  olistiuate  than  a tertian,  while  a quo- 
tidian is  apt  to  change  into  a cuutinucd  fever.  Quartans,  for 
the  most  part,  appear  in  autumn,  while  tertians  are  the  most 
oommoD  in  spring. 

Whatever  be  tbe  form  of  fever,  the  duration  of  the  pa- 
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loxysm  different  in  almost  every  different  case.  The 
longer  the  paroxysm  the  shorter  tho  intermission;  the 
shorter  the  intermission  the  longer  the  paroxysm.  An  ex> 
tension  of  the  period  of  tho  intermission,  or  a postponement 
of  the  period  of  attack,  is  in  general  a favouraW  event, 
denoting  that  the  disease  U declining;  on  the  eotUrary,  a 
prolongation  of  tho  paroxysm,  or  an  antici}>ation  of  the 
Mriod  of  attack,  marks  an  increase  in  the  severity  of  tho 
dbeaae,  and  is  a sign  that  the  intermittent  is  about  to  lapse 
into  a remittent  or  into  a continued  fever. 

From  the  preceding  history  of  tho  disease  it  is  clear,  that 
the  dutinguishing  character  of  intermittent  fever  is  the  re- 
gular return  of  the  paroxysm  at  a fixed  peri(w1,  the  entire 
oesaaiion  of  it  after  a certain  time,  and  the  renewal  of  it  after 
a specific  interval,  according  to  tho  species  of  the  ugvie. 
Nevertheless,  though  these  distinct  intermissions  and  acces- 
sions are  always  apparent  when  the  ague  is  regular,  )ct  in  I 
the  most  severe  and  formidable  cases  it  entirely  loses  its  in-  j 
termittent  character  and  assumes  a remittent,  or  even  a con-  | 
tinued  form. 

Innuroerablo  cases,  which  are  commonly  considered  and 
treated  as  continued  fevers,  are  really  of  the  nature  of  inter-  ' 
mittents,  and  of  this  the  older  physicians,  who  had  so  many  j 
more  opportunities  of  witnessing  this  malady  in  its  more  ) 
fbrmidabW  aspect  than  the  physicians  of  the  present  day,  ; 
were  fully  aware.  * Intcrmittcnts,'  says  Sydenham,  ‘ take 
their  names  from  the  intervals  l>ctwcen  the  fits.  This  is 
sufficient  to  distinguish  them,  if  the  seasons  of  the  year 
wherein  Ihev  happen,  namely  spring  or  fall,  be  considered ; 
but  some  of  these  have  no  very  visible  charMcter  v^licrcby 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  continued  fevers,  though 
they  really  participate  of  the  nature  of  intermiUcnls.  In 
general  the  character  of  spring  intermitting  fevers  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious ; but  when  autumnal  inlemiittenls  come 
early,  namely,  in  July,  and  are  common,  these  do  iu»t  imme- 
diately assume  their  owm  pmjjcr  shape^  for  they  imitate 
continued  fevers  so  well,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  them.  But 
the  violence  of  the  constitution  of  the  season  being  a little 
quelled,  about  the  end  of  autumn,  they  put  off  their  disguise, 
and  then  openly  ap|)enr  to  bo  intennittents.  cither  tertians 
or  quartans,  as  indued  they  really  were  at  first.  And  if  this 
be  not  carefully  observed  wc  .-.hall  l»e  deceived  in  mir  pre- 
»cription.s,  while  wv  mistake  fevers  of  this  kind  wliicli  are  to 
be  accounted  intcrraittents,  for  real  continued  fevers.’ 

The  apparent  change  of  character  or  type  here  state«l, 
dependent  im  the  severity  of  the  disease,  is  constantly  ob- 
served. If  a fever,  tmly  of  an  intermittent  nature,  Iw  of  a 
bad  kind,  it  oficn  oonmiences  with  the  fonii  of  an  alarming 
and  dangerous  ctuitinued  fever,  but  as  the  disease  declines 
and  l>ecomes  milder,  the  intermission  becomes  ap|)arent.  and 
the  true  nature  of  the  malady  manifest,  while,  if  an  inter-  j 
mittont  commences  under  its  own  form,  but  in  it*  progress 
becomes  severe,  it  often  changes  into  a disease  which  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  a continued  fever. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  disease  more  curious 
and  inexplicable  than  this  property  of  periodicity.  During 
the  intermission  what  bec«mies  of  ttie  malady  : Why  after 

a specific  interval  dws  it  uniformly  recur?  Physicians  have 
cnaeavouretl  to  refer  this  singular  phenomenon,  whicli,  if  it 
wen?  not  so  cloarly  seen  would  not  be  crwiibic,  to  the  prin*  i 
ripK»  of  habit.  Dr.  Cullen  endeavoured  to  shov^-  that  there  ' 
» in  the  human  constitution  a diurnal  exacerbution.  occur-  ' 
ring  towards  evening,  very  analogous  to  the  febrile  state,  and  ' 
that  the  reeurrenci'  of  the  febrile  paM.xvsm  is  rcferrilile  to 
this  diurnal  habit.  But  were  this  murnal  exacerbation  fully  | 
established  as  a fact,  which  is  not  the  case,  it  would  not 
account  for  the  regular  a*tum  of  the  paroxysm  *»f  an  inter-  [ 
mittent  fever,  which,  as  w'c  have  scon,  is  eommotilv  of  the  . 
tertian  type,  and  wliich.  therefore,  returns  not  every  day.  but 
every  alternate  day.  and  not  in  the  evening  but  at  noon. 
The  regular  return  of  the  appetite  for  food  at  a given  hour ; 
the  regular  return  of  the  de?iro  for  sleep  : the  regular  return 
of  the  alvino  evacuation,  which  it  is  so  important  to  the 
health  to  cherish ; even  the  facility  with  which  articulate 
speech  is  pronounced,  and  the  formation  of  the  gait  or  air  of 
a person  by  which  each  individual  is  distinguished  from 
every  «)thcr,  those  among  innumerable  others  are  examples 
of  that  law  of  the  animal  eci»noray  by  which,  when  any  mo- 
tions. wluHhor  voluntary  or  involuntary,  are  ix?rfomiod  two 
or  three  times  in  succession,  the  same  motions  are  ca.sily 
excited  again.  But  to  no  such  law  ran  the  phenomenon  in 
general  l>e  referred,  for  the  difficulty  is  not  to  account  for 
the  renewal  of  motions  once  exciUnC  on  the  reupplictition  of 


tho  cause  that  produces  them,  but  to  explain  why  a ctuie 
which  is  always  present,  that  of  tho  malady,  acts  venemeatljr 
for  a given  time,  ceases  to  act  at  all  for  a given  interrol,  and 
then  regtilarly  commences  at  the  termination  of  that  interval. 
Wc  have  not  advanced  a single  step  towards  the  clucidatkKi 
of  this  matter  beyond  the  point  at  which  Sydenham  left  it 
200  years  ago. 

fy  the  Erciting  Cause  of  Ague. — That  the  offiiivia  which 
arise  from  stagnant  water  or  marshy  ground  are  the  imme- 
diate or  tho  exciting  cause  of  this  disease  is  now  univereally 
admitted.  What  the  nature  of  these  effiuvia  is,  is  not 
known.  Neither  their  physical  nor  their  chemical  properties 
have  l>een  ascertained.  Even  their  presence  is  known  only 
by  their  effects  on  the  human  constitution.  No  other  test 
of  their  existence  has  as  yet  been  ascertained.  The  most 
distinguished  chemists  have  applied  all  the  resources  of  their 
art  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  but  hitherto  with  so 
little  success,  that  all  which  they  have  ascertained  is  the  mere 
fart,  that  in  certain  situations  an  aeriform  substance  is  gene- 
ratetl  capable  of  proilucing  intenniltent,  remittent,  and  con- 
tinual fever,  together  with  several  other  painfUl  and  d.\n- 
gerous  diseases.  Some  conjecture  that  this  poisonou.*  gas  Is 
carbonic  acid  : others  that  it  is  azote ; others  again  that  it  is 
hydro-earburetted  gas,  or  hydro-sulnhurett«l  gas,  or  an  un- 
disajvcred  C4)mp)und  of  azote  ana  oxygen  called  septon. 
But  chemistry  has  yet  to  dis<’0ver  even  whether  this  poison 
be  a simple  subsUince  or  a compound  body,  as  well  as  by 
what  test,  other  than  its  action  on  tho  human  body,  its  pre- 
sence may  be  determined. 

Though  this  piison  be  generated  in  the  greatest  abun* 
<lancc  and  intensity  in  marshy  and  swampy  ground,  vet 
without  doubt  it  is  also  produced  in  situations  which  have 
none  of  the  characters  of  a marsh.  Wherever  the  ground 
is  moist  and  contains  decaying  vegetable  matter,  this  poison 
U capable  of  being  generated.  Wood.*  afford  it  in  almost  a* 
large  a quantity  us  marshes,  because  in  woods  the  ground 
remains  a long  time  damp,  and  always  abounds  with  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter,  llcncc  in  all  the  densely  wood^ 
parts  of  England  both  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  arc 
rife.  This  is  especially  the  ca.se  in  the  woody  districts  of 
Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire.  Wales,  &c.  The  jungle  of  India 
consi-sts  of  a low  and  dense  brushwoofl,  or  a thicket  of  re'cnbi 
and  grass ; and  intense  heat  acting  on  the  wet  and  decaying 
vegetation,  with  which  it  abounds,  the  poison  is  here  pro- 
duced in  tho  highest  degree  of  concentration.  Rice  gnmnds, 
fertile  .same  rt*xson,  are  notoriously  pnxluctivo  of  it.  But  it 
is  curious  that  the  clcuringof  wmxls  »onu?times  increases  the 
evil.  Dr.  Rush  states  that,  in  l*enn»ylvania,  epidemic*  in- 
variably follow  the  clearing  and  cultiv  ution  of  forestlands, 
and  that  they  do  not  disappear  until  after  many  years  of 
ctmlinucil  cultivation.  The  same  remark  has  l>een  made  in 
France:  and  the  district  t»f  Brc!*so,  (Lyonnais,)  which  was 
comparatively  licalthy  when  full  of  woods,  has  liecome  nearly 
depopulated  since  they  were  cut  down.  The  shade  of  tho 
trees  kept  the  sun  in  a goofl  mco-sim*  from  the  wet  ground : 
but  the  removal  of  the  trees  ex|h»M*slhe  wet  ground  to  the 
full  action  of  tho  sun.  Meadow  land,  imperfectly  draineil, 
contains  in  abundance  the  two  conditions,  moisture  and  de- 
caying vegetable  matter,  and  is  in  England  a frequent  and 
extended  source  of  this  jvoison.  It  is  commonly  considered 
that  a large  sjnicc  of  land  in  the  nmdilion  of  a marsh,  a 
swamp,  a thick  and  damp  wowl,  or  an  undrained  meadow 
is  necessary  to  the  pniduction  of  tho  jaason  ; but  while  it  is 
not  en.sy  to  fix  the  minimum  of  the  spatx?  that  is  requisite, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  an  exceedingly  small  space  is  suffi- 
cient. Thest?  facts  show,  in  a striking  manner,  the  danger 
and  folly  of  creating  artificial  marshes  as  ornaments  in 
parks  and  gardens.  * Hereafter,'  says  Dr.  Macrulloch. 

‘ perhap.*  an  English  gentlcniun  will  be  us  much  surprised 
that  his  neighbour  should  dig  a sleeping  canal  l>cforc  his 
door,  ns  that  his  feudal  ancestor  should  have  built  his  castle 
in  a marsh,  and  inclosed  it  with  a putrid  moat.  The  pond 
which  has  been  tx)nstnjctctl  for  a few  gold  fishes,  or  the 
nver  which  meander*  through  the  wootiy  valley,  is  often 
the  death  spring  of  diseases:  and  the  produce  of  a few 
bunches  of  nishes,  or  even  a splendid  display  of  water-lilies, 
are  dearly  puirlmscnl  at  the  cost  of  the  fevers  ond  the  tooth- 
aches whicli  ait*  the  torments  of  the  owner's  family,  tho 
ailing  w ife  who  is  his  own  torment,  and  the  sciatica  wh’ch 
is  the  torment  of  his  |*)orer  neighbours.’ 

Wherever  gencrateil,  this  poison,  either  mechanically 
mixisl  or  chemically  combined  in  the  air,  is  capable  of  being 
conveyed  in  unimpaired  power  to  a considerable  distance  Ly 
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ciurenta  of  wind  Th«  influenco  of  the  Pontine  inanhcd, 
situated  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  miles  from  Rome,  is  often 
felt  in  that  city. 

In  warm  climates,  where  this  poison  is  generate<l  in  the 
nigbest  degree  of  intensity,  it  sometimes  proves  suddenly 
atal  to  indinduals  of  a ship's  crew  when  the  vessel  is  several 
miles  from  land.  It  is  brought  with  the  land-wind.  It 
seems  certain  that  the  poison  can  be  carried  an  far  as  the 
smell  of  the  land  is  perceptible.  A memorable  instance  of 
this  occurred  in  a vessel  that  was  five  miles  from  shore. 
The  wind  suddenly  shifted ; the  smell  of  land  was  perrep- 
tible : the  nature  of  the  neighbouring  coast  was  known  to 
the  people  on  board,  and  the  danger  duly  appreciated  ; every 
one  that  could  do  so  hastcne<l  below  to  save  himself  from  the 
noxious  breeze.  Some  of  the  crew,  however,  were  unavoid- 
ably employed  on  deck ; the  armourer  of  the  ship  was 
detained  a few'  minutes  in  order  to  clear  an  obstriu'tion  in 
the  chain  cable,  and  was  seized  with  fatal  cholera  in  the  verv' 
act  m which  he  was  engaged.  Of  the  men  that  remained 
on  deck,  several  died  of  the  same  disease  in  a few  hours, 
— the  attack  having  been  simultaneous  with  the  very  first 
perception  of  the  land  smell:  and  in  our  own  country  it  is 
often  conveyed  by  currents  of  wind  to  a distance  of  several 
miles.  It  frequently  proceeds  to  the  lulls  of  Kent,  for 
example,  several  miles  distant  from  the  marshes  of  Erith. 
Northtlect,  or  Gravesend.  The  watery  v apour  that  is  so  apt 
to  arise  in  situations  most  favourable  to  the  generation  of 
thb  poison  appears  to  be  an  excec<lingly  formidable  conductor 
of  it  Sir  John  Pringle,  who  had  mam'  opportunities  of 
observing  this  fact  in  the  campaigns  in  Flanders,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  centurj'.  uniformly  found  that  the  number 
of  men  who  were  seized  with  sickness  during  the  prevalence 
of  a fog.  far  exceeded  the  nural»er  attacked  when  the  wea- 
ther was  clear,  though  he  did  not  attribute  to  the  fog  the 
production  of  the  poison,  but  justly  considcnnl  it  as  merely 
the  conductor  of  it. 

But  to  whatever  distance  a current  of  wind  or  a dense  fog 
may  be  capable  of  convoying  this  poison  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity and  concentration  to  pnduce  disease,  yet  there  con- 
not  be  a question  that  the  poison  is  most  intense  the  nearer 
to  (he  marsh  and  the  closer  to  the  ground.  Persons  who 
live  within  a certain  distance  of  an  unhealthy  spot  often 
suffer  severedy,  while  those  who  reside  at  a somewhat  greater 
distance  escape.  Persons  who  live  in  the  basement  storv 
of  a damp  and  undrained  house,  and  cs|iecially  those  who 
sleep  there,  are  c«3nstantly  attacked  with  fever,  while  those 
» ho  live  in  the  upper  apartments  of  the  same  house  remain 
free  from  disease. 

Tltere  arc  spots  in  which  this  poison  is  generated  in  such 
quantity  and  intensity  as  to  be  capable  of  killing  instanta- 
neously whoever  is  exposed  toil.  Exposure  to  it  in  certain 
situations  has  proved  fatal  with  a rapidity  and  rertaintv 
equalled  only  by  a mortal  dose  of  Prussic  acid.  Exposure 
to  it  in  other  situations  produces  what  may  appear  to  be.  and 
what  is  sometimes  mistaken  for.  apoplexy  — an  affection  of 
the  brain  cau.sing  tleath  more  rapidly  than  almost  any  other 
disease  to  which  the  human  bcKly  ia  subject.  Exposure  to 
It  when  less  concentrated  produces  malignant  fever  of  a 
''ontinued  form,  destroying  life  in  a few  daysor  hours.  Ex- 
posure to  a still  smaller  concentration  produces  remittent,  and 
to  a yet  smaller,  the  milder  form  of  intermittent  fever.  And 
U may  be  so  minute  in  quantity  or  so  destitute  of  virulence 
in  its  own  nature,  as  to  be  incapable  of  producing  even  in- 
termittent fever,  in  Its  regular  and  well-marked  form,  and 
yet  sufficiently  potent  to  produce  a long  catalogue  of 
grievous  maladies.  The  secondary  diseases  which  have  tliis 
origin,  and  which  haie  been  much  overlooked,  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  those  painful  affections  of  the  nerves, 
which  have  l>ccn  lately  cla.ssed  tigcthcr  under  the  ge- 
neral tenn  of  neuralgia.  The  exquisitely  painful,  and  too 
often  unmanageable  diseases  called  tic  douloimnix.  tlie  dis- 
ease palled  itciatioa,  the  toothache,  and  more  especially 
periodical  headache,  are  oftentimes  clearly  traceable  to  this 
poison,  and  are  as  certainly  produced  by  it  an  the  most  dis- 
tinct anil  rut^ular  ague.  Persoms  who  live  in  situations 
whet^  this  poison  is  generated  in  abundance  may  never 
have  ague,  but  at  the  same  time  they  never  enjov  a mo- 
ment s health  : while  it  is  certain  that  long-continued  expo- 
sure to  it,  though  it  may  not  produce  any  specific  disease, 
included  in  the  catalogue  of  the  nosologist.  fearfully 
abndges  the  terra  of  life.  Few  persons  in  such  situations 
attain  the  age  of  fifty.  In  some  parts  of  America,  few  of 
the  inhabitants  formerly  lived  beyond  the  age  of  forty; 
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those  who  survived  thus  long  bad,  at  that  early  period,  all 
the  characters  of  extreme  old  ago ; alrrvly  in  mose  very 
situations,  by  the  clearing,  draining,  and  general  cultivation 
of  the  land,  the  average  term  of  life  has  been  extended  fif- 
teen or  even  twenty  years.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  value  of  life  which,  in  modem  tiroes,  has  increased  so 
much  in  our  own  countix',  and  which  has  improved  in  the  rural 
districts  in  proportion  to  the  better  cultivation  and  the  more 
complete  draining  of  the  land ; and  in  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  tu  the  better  ventilation  and  the  greater  cleanliness 
for  which  they  have  been  remarkable,  has  been  mainly 
owing  to  these  causies.  Sii  recently  as  the  lieginning  of  the 
present  centur>',  a celebrated  physician,  who  had  large  expe- 
rience of  this  matter,  state-i,  an  a fact  that  came  within 
his  owm  obscn'tttion  and  experience,  that  in  small  rillages, 
in  which  the  annual  number  of  persons  attacked  with  ague 
amounted  to  20U,  not  one  case  had  occurred  for  several 
years. 

Dr.  Macculloch  gives  a vivid  and  but  too  faithful  picture 
of  the  external  appearance  and  of  the  constitutional  disorder 
of  the  people  who  constantly  reside  in  the  midst  of  this  poi- 
son, and  who  arc  not  suddenly  cut  off  by  it  under  some  acute 
form  of  disease. 

Of  the  remote  or  prediepoting  Cause.  It  has  been  stated* 
that  the  remote,  or  the  predisposing  cause  of  disease  is  that 
which  brings  the  system  into  a condition  capable  of  being 
affected  by  the  immediate  or  exciting  cause.  Whatever 
; dimini.shes  the  vigorous  action  of  the  organs,  impairs  their 
functions,  and  so  weakens  the  general  strength  of  the  sys- 
tem. is  capable  of  becoming  a predisposing  cause  of  fever ; 
and  every  predisposing  cause  acts  in  one  or  oilier  of  these 
modes,  and  becomes  a preilis|K«qng  cause  only  and  in  pro- 
portion as  it  lessens  the  energy  of  the  sv^lem,  or  disturbs 
the  balance  of  its  actions,  which  in  fact  is  to  render  some 
pirtinn  of  it  weak.  During  a state  of  vigorous  health  the 
body  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  resisting  the  inliuence  of 
noxious  auents,  which  in  a less  perfect  state  of  health  are 
capable  of  producing  intense  and  fatal  disease ; and  the 
actmn  of  all  predisposing  causes  is  to  lessen  this  resisting 
power,  or  to  weaken  the  energies  of  life. 

Of  all  the  predisposing  causes  of  ague  the  most  powerful 
is  the  continued  presence,  ami  the  slow  operation  of  the  im- 
mediate or  the  exciting  cause.  The  manner  in  which  the 
immediate  or  the  exciting  cause  of  fever  operates  as  a pre- 
disposing cause  has  been  ampiv  ilhistrateii  by  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith.  • It  is  a matter  of  constant  observation,'  says 
this  author,  ‘ that  the  febrile  poison  may  be  present  in  suffi- 
cient intensity  to  affect  the  health,  without  being  sufficiently 
potent  to  nriducc  fever.  In  this  case  the  energy  of  the 
action  of  the  organs  is  diminished,  their  hinctions  are  lan- 
guidly [lerformed.  the  entire  system  is  weakened,  and  this 
increases  until  at  length  the  power  of  resistance  is  less  than 
the  povrer  of  the  poison.  W'henever  this  happens,  fever  is 
induced  : not  that  the  power  of  the  poison  may  be  at  all  in- 
creased. but  the  condition  of  the  system  is  changed,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  is  capable  of  offering  less  resistance 
to  the  noxious  agent  that  assails  it. 

• Wc  have  seen  that  the  vegetable  or  animal  poison  may 
exist  in  sufficient  intensity  to  produce  fever  on  the  slightest 
exposure  to  it,  without  the  operation  of  any  predisposing 
cause,  in  a body  in  the  state  of  the  soundest  health,  and  en- 
ilowed  with  the  greatest  degree  of  strength.  Examples  of 
this  kind  are  but  too  frequent  in  tropical  climates.  In  coun- 
tries where  the  temporaiure  never  rises  so  high,  and  seldom 
cemtinuos  so  long,  it  is  rare  that  fever  is  produced  immedi- 
ately on  exposure  to  the  exciting  cause,  ('oncentrated  and 
|H»tent  as  tnat  poison  is  in  many  parts  of  Flanders,  yet  Sir 
John  Pringle  states  that,  **  on  removing  to  an  unhealthy 
situation,  the  men  rarely  became  ill  at  once;  that  they 
generally  continued  in  tolerable  health  for  some  days : and 
that  recruits  recently  arrived  in  the  country  resisted  the 
noxious  agent  longer  than  the  men  who  had  been  long 
there.**  Dr.  Potter  gives  a remarkable  example  of  the  same 
fact,  with  regard  to  the  yellow  fever,  which  fell  under  his 
own  observation,  and  states  other  facts  strikingly  illustrative 
of  the  Influence  and  operation  of  the  predisposing  causes. 
Strangers,  from  certain  countries,  he  informs  us.  are  insus 
ceptibleof  yellow  fever  in  America.  In  the  most  malignant 
onil  protrarteil  epidemics  which  afflict  that  country,  these 
strangers  uniformly  escape:  emigrants  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  other  warm  latitudes,  for  example,  invariably 
resist  the  cause  which  produces  these  maladies  in  the  native 
* See  TNitiM  on  Fever  br  Dr.  Sou Ui wood  SniUi. 
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inhabitantf.  But  the  curious  fact  is,  that  suoh  persons  are 
unable  permanently  to  resist  the  uperaiiuii  of  the  exciting 
cause ; for.  aAer  a reaidenoe  in  America  of  aomo  years,  their 
oonsiitution  is  so  completely  assimilated  by  the  inlluence  of 
the  climate  to  that  uf  the  American,  that  they  become  equally 
sensible  to  iU  febrile  miasma,  and  are  as  exquisitely  im- 
pressed by  them  as  the  American  citisens  themselves.  The 
illustration  ia  equally  striking  and  instructive  if  the  position 
be  reversed.  The  natives  of  northern  climates  are  extremely 
susceptible  to  the  inHuence  of  these  miasma;  tliat  suscepti- 
bility is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  latitude  of  their  country  : 
those  from  the  north  of  Europe  scarcely  ever  escape  an  at- 
tack ; the  natives  of  Great  Britain  are  nearly  as  susceptible 
to  the  inHuence  of  the  poison,  while  pi>rsons  oven  from  the 
more  northern  countries  uf  the  United  Stales  are  mure  liable 
to  the  disease  than  the  citizens  of  the  soutiiem  and  middle 
states.' 

Among  the  other  predisposingcauses  may  l»e rcckoncsl the 
period  of  life.  All  persons  between  the  age  uf  puberty  and 
that  of  thirty -eight  are  peimliarly  predisposed  to  this  disease. 
AAer  the  disease  has  once  existed,  there  remains  in  the 
constitution  a remarkable  susceptibility  to  its  recurrence ; 
and  that  fnim  wry  slight  causes,  as  from  the  prevalence 
of  an  easterly, uind.  or  exposure  to  a very  minute  <|uantity 
of  the  poison  that  originally  produced  it,  such  us  uuuld  not 
affect  a person  who  had  never  liccn  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
ease. Hence,  persons  who  have  been  once  or  twkre.  or 
oftener  all'ected  with  ague,  are  most  delicate  tests  of  the 
presence  of  the  exciting  poison.  Dencieiit  and  pour  diet ; j 
intemperance;  physical  and  mental  fatigue;  anxiety,  cold,  j 
damp,  debditv.  however  induced — all  these  uru  extremely 
powerful  predisposing  causes.  They  enable  a leas  dose  of 
the  poison  to  priAluco  the  fever,  and  they  iticrease  the  in- 
tensity of  it  n lieii  established.  They  all  act  by  weakening 
the  resisting  power  inherent  in  the  ronstitutvoii,  that  is,  by 
enfeebliiig  the  powers  of  life.  In  a vigorous  state  of  the 
health,  exposure  to  the  poison,  even  in  a concentratc<l  state, 
may  occasion  no  mischief,  because  the  resisting  power  of 
the  constitution  may  be  greater  than  the  power  of  the 
poison,  but  no  human  strength  can  resist  a continued  ex- 
posure to  it;  for,  as  has  been  already  stated,  if  such  long- 
continued  exposure  do  not  produce  disease  in  the  form  of 

Xo,  it  will  certainly  produce  it  in  somo  other  shape ; | 
cb,  if  it  do  not  immediately  kill,  will  assuredly  shorten  ! 

life.  I 

Of  tkt  Cure. ‘"The  first  object  in  tlie  treatment  of  a per-  ! 
son  affected  with  ague  is  to  remove  him  from  the  inHuence  j 
of  the  pmson  by  taking  him  out  of  an  unhealthy,  and  { 
placing  him  in  a healthy  situation.  Unless  this  can  be  | 
done,  every  remedy  employed  must  act  at  a great  disad-  > 
vantage,  and  the  power  of  tlie  poison,  or  the  debility  of  the  | 
p^ent,  may  be  such  as  to  render  every  effort  to  cure  tlie  I 
disease  unavailing  without  a change  of  residence.  Often,  i 
however,  circumstances  will  not  admit  of  tho  removal  of  the  ' 
patient.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  sick  person  must  i 
at  least  be  put  and  kept  in  an  apartment  tho  roost  remote  ; 
from  tho  noxious  spot,  and  it  is  a good  and  important  gene-  | 
ral  rule  to  place  him  in  the  highest  part  of  the  house.  ; 
When  this  precaution  is  neglected,  remedies  constantly  fail  j 
which  reailily  and  completely  succeed  when  it  is  observed.  ^ 
A vast  variety  of  medicines  have  been  recommended  as 
sovereign  remedies  in  this  disease,  and  such  on  enumera- 
tion may  bo  useful  to  the  experienced  and  judicious  prac- 
titioner, because  he  knows  h>>w  to  select,  and  be  may  find 
in  the  catalogue  what  may  suggest  the  precise  modification 
adapted  to  any  individual  case  of  ^ulianty  and  difficulty  , 
which  he  may  chance  to  have  in  naml.  But  the  student 
and  the  young  prai'titiuncr  ret^uire  more  precise  direction,  I 
and  tho  mod©  of  procedure  which  proves  the  most  cflcctuni 
in  the  great  majority  of  coses  cannot  be  too  clearly  and 
definitely  pointed  out.  { 

Passing  by  tho  treatment  adapted  to  the  severest  cases 
that  occur  in  hot  climates,  in  which,  indeed,  human  art  is 
too  often  of  no  avail  whatever,  we  are  fortunate  in  possc.-vs- 
ing  three  remedies,  the  proper  employment  of  which  seldom 
fails  to  cure  tho  most  fomiiaublc  and  inveterate  inUTinittent 
which  ever  occurs  in  this  country,  namely,  ipecacuanha, 
bark,  and  arsenic. 

The  trvutiDent  of  ague  includes  the  management  during 
the  paroxysm,  tho  intermissioD  and  tlie  ^tinva]elccm^e. 
None  of  these  rume<lies  U suitable  to  all  these  periods, 
and  what  w’ill  oflTuctuaUy  cure  in  one,  may  prove  positively 
u\jurkHis  in  another.  i 


First  of  the  tjreatmcnt  during  the  paroxynn.  The  tp- 
proach  of  the  paroxysm  should  be  carefully  watched.  The 
moment  the  first  indication  of  its  accession  is  apparent 
whether  that  indication  bo  afforded  by  a return  of  languor, 

: or  Ustlessness,  or  pain  of  the  bead,  or  a sense  of  confusioh’ 
or,  above  all,  of  coldness  or  chilliness,  an  ctaettc.  consisting’ 
of  twenty  grains  of  tlie  powder  of  ipecacuanha  viih  one 
grain  of  tho  tartar  emetic,  should  lie  given.  The  operation 
of  the  emetic  may  be  promoted  by  drinking  free))  warm 
water,  or  wann  chamomile  tea  ojier  {but  not  previoujiy) 
the  first  act  of  vomiting  has  ocx'urred.  As  soon  as  the  ope- 
ration of  tlie  emetic  U over,  a draught  should  be  taken,  con- 
sisting of  forty  dnms  of  laudanum  in  an  ounce  and  a lutlf  of 
camphor  julep.  Iliis  plan,  in  ulmost  all  cases,  will  com- 
pletely stop  the  coming  on  of  the  cold  fit ; in  a great  nutn- 
licr  of  cases  it  will  also  prevent  altogether  the  acet^sion  uf 
the  hot  fit,  inducing  at  once  the  sweating  stage,  that  is,  the 
stage  which  constitutes  the  solution  of  the  paroxysm.  Rut 
if  it  should  not  actually  stop  the  accession  of  the  but  stage, 
it  will  assuredly  diminish  its  violence  and  shorten  iU  dura- 
tion : and  as  soon  as  the  liot  stage  is  iuruicd,  the  UudanuTo 
should  bo  repeated  in  smaller  doscii,  namoly,  iudisa'SQf 
from  ten  to  twelve  drops,  rcpcaUMl  every  hour,  and  cwjtiuued 
until  the  iwouting  stage  is  completely  established. 

As  soon  as  the  I'cssation  of  the  sw  eating  stage  terminaUs 
the  paroxysm,  and  the  latter  is  sucrcede<l  by  tiio  itiflc  of 
intermission,  the  liark  should  be  freely  taken.  Of  alt  the 
preparations  of  hark,  tlic  sulphate  uf  quinine  is  iiicumpa- 
rably  the  best.  Tlie  do»o  is  from  two  to  four  grains,  and 
the  most  convenient  mode  of  mlminislt  ring  it  is  in  the  fonn 
of  pill.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  intermissiuo,  the 
doi^‘  of  ([umme  should  be  repeated  every  hour,  or  every  tvio 
hours,  Bcrurdiiig  to  the  urgency  of  the  case.  If  the  biliarv 
secretion  be  unhealthy,  which  it  almost  always  is,  it  will  be 
Useful  to  combine  with  every  alternate  dose  of  the  quinine,  from 
the  sixth  to  the  fourth  part  of  p.  grain  of  blue  pill,  togvlhcr 
with  two  grains  of  the  extract  of  gentian.  If  tnc  bowel*  br 
ronstipate<l.  the  addition  to  each  pill  of  from  one  to  two 
grains  of  tho  extract  of  rhubarb  will  form  an  excellent  ape- 
rient. Given  in  this  mode,  the  extract  of  rhubarb  moderjicly, 
but  in  general  effev'tually,  stimulates  the  alimentary  canal, 
gently  increasing  its  action,  without  prcxlucing  purging. 
If,  boweviY.  the  Uiwels  be  coiistitutionally  tiirjna,  or  ^ 
rendered  so  by  the  disease,  a more  active  aperient  must  be 
substituted,  and  such  will  bo  found  in  the  compound  decoc- 
tion of  aloes,  or  the  infusion  of  senna  with  camomile.  The 
condition  of  tlie  bowels  must  never  be  neglected,  for  a state 
of  constipation  will  powerfully  countenn-l  every  remedy. 

Hiis  plan  should  bo  continued  without  interraibaion  until 
tho  recurrence  uf  the  symptoms  which  denote  a fresh  acces- 
sion of  tho  paroxy  sm.  Then  the  quinine,  &c.  should  be 
suspended,  and  the  emetic  should  be  again  repeated,  which, 
as  soon  as  its  action  has  ceased,  should  be  followed  bv  the 
opiate,  and  this,  on  the  solution  of  the  paroxysm,  by  the  bark, 
and  so  on  in  a constant  scries,  until  the  paroxysm  return 
no  more.  By  this  method  of  treatment  the  disease  is 
Usually  cupc<l  after  tho  third  accession,  consequently  it  is 
seldom  necessary  to  repeal  the  emetic  more  than  three 
times,  and  often  twice  and  even  once  is  sufficient.  For- 
merly there  was  a great  difficulty  in  exhibiting  the  bark. 
From  one  to  two  drachms  of  the  powder  was  prescribed 
every  hour,  and  nothing  was  thought  to  be  accomplidied 
unless  from  one  to  two  ounces  were  accumulated  in  the 
stomach  before  the  expected  reluni  of  the  paroxysm. 
There  were  few  stomachs  which  wmld  bear  this  quantity, 
and  accordingly  all  sorts  of  comlnnatMins  with  nrutualics 
and  spirits  were  tilt'd,  hut  ixmtmunly  tried  in  vain,  to  enable 
the  stomach  to  retain  it.  The  system,  be.sidcs  lieing  op* 
presfved  by  the  disease,  was  thus  still  further  harass^  by 
tho  disorder  of  tho  stomach  and  bowels  oec:tsione<l  by  the 
remedy.  The  preparation  of  quinine  has  obviated  all  these 
difficulties,  and  the  soieiu'e  of  metlicino  ower  h large  debt  of 
gratitudy  to  chemistry,  for  the  wonderful  simplification  and 
concenlraliun  of  the  most  potent  remedies  which  it  has  ef* 
fectetl.  Otic  trrain  of  quinine  will  accomplish  more  than  a 
dram  of  the  bi*rk.  Tl:e  necessitv  of  taking  fjltj-nine  drams 
of  useless  mailer  which  «tppa*sse<l  and  irritated  the  stomach, 
already  in  a weak  andimtable  state,  is  obviated,  and  euwe- 
quciilly  the  cure  is  much  iiuire  easik  and  rapidly  cflecte«l. 

Bark,  however  powerful  and  effectual  during  the  inter- 
mission. is  commonly  conceived  to  be  useless  and  even  wr- 
nii  ious  iluring  the  paroxysm.  But  this  is  tlie  iwriod  when 
opium  ia  most  effectual.  It  has  now  been  tried  on  a very 
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brjvc  «eaJe,  and  the  favourable  report  of  it  by  thoae  who  flrat  prescribed.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  in  this 
tried  it  lias  been  fully  ci'iiflrmed  by  subsequent  experience,  disease  a peat  tendency  to  relapse,  and  this  tendency  con- 
Extended  opportunities  for  observing  ague  do  not  occur  in  tinues  through  the  whole  perioa  of  convalescence,  and  for 
London,  and  when  they  do  occur,  the  cases  are  never,  perhaps,  some  time  after.  The  ouinine  should  l»e  continued  in  sn,  dler 
the  most  formidable.  Cases,  however,  are  continually  or-  doses  for  some  weeks  after  the  last  paroxysm  has  supen  enea 
curring,  and  we  have  witnessed  more  than  enough  to  saliirfy  especially  if  the  weather  lie  damp  or  easterly  winds  prevail, 
us  of  the  speedy  and  roost  beneficial  onbets  of  opium.  If  aperienU  arenvcessary.tbeyshouldbewarmandaro- 
esperially  when  the  exhibition  of  it  has  been  precedetl  by  an  roatic.  and  given  during  the  intermission,  so  that  their 
emetic.  It  has,  however,  been  given  with  suc«?m  as  the  operation  may  be  over  bolore  the  accession  of  the  paroxysm, 
sole  remedy.  Dr,  Trotter,  who  had  an  (roportunity  of  When  an  ague  is  severe,  obstinate,  neglected,  U1  treated, 
observing  its  effec-ts  on  a large  scale  in  the  Channel  fleet,  or  attacks  a person  whose  constitution  was  previously  un- 
undor  Earl  Howe,  states,  that  whenever  the  sick  felt  the  sound,  organic  disease  is  occasionally  produced,  which  ali^s 
first  approach  of  an  attack,  he  prescribed  from  thirty  to  renders  the  treatment  difficult  and  the  cure  uncertain.  The 
forty  drops  of  laudanum : that  if  this  do.^  did  not  bring  on  organs  that  are  most  liable  to  be  diseased  arc  the  Hver  and 
some  warmth  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  he  the  spleen : these  be<*nme  enlarged  and  hardened,  scirrhous, 
Ijave  from  twelvo  to  fifteen  drops  more : that  it  was  sehfom  as  it  is  technically  termed.  The  tumors  occasionally  press 
necessary  to  increxse  the  quantitv  lieyond  sixty  drops  in  the  upon  the  great  veins  of  the  liver,  and  prevent  the  nlood 
space  of  an  hour,  decided  relief  being  always  afforded  in  from  passing  freely  from  the  alxlorainal  viscera;  the  passage 
that  time  ; that  in  a few  minutes  from  the  exhibition  of  the  of  the  blood  being  retarded,  the  serum  or  the  fluid  part  of 
opiate  the  spirits  became  exhilarated;  the  constriction  on  the  blood  is  exhaled  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  in 
the  skin  was  removed,  and  was  followed  by  relaxation ; the  greater  quantity  than  the  absorbents  can  take  up,  cunse- 
«»untenance  looked  more  animated  ; a flush  spread  itself  quently  it  acruraulates  and  thus  forms  dropsy, 
over  the  cheek : the  pulse,  from  having  been  weak,  quick.  These  tumors  may  also  press  upon  the  ducts  that  canr 
irregular,  and  sometimes  intermittent,  became  less  fVequent,  the  blood  from  the  liver  into  the  duodenum,  or  the  small 
and  more  full  and  more  equal;  an  agreeable  warmth  was  intestines  which  receive  it;  it  may,  therefore,  betaken  up 
difl'iised  over  the  whole  frame,  and  every  unpleasant  feeling  by  the  absorbents  and  carried  into  the  blood,  diffused  over 
vanished  sometimes  in  a quarter  of  an  hour.  As  soon  as  the  system  and  so  produce  jaundice*. 

any  svTnptoros  indicated  a return  of  the  paroxysm,  the  lau-  In  the  same  way  diarrhma  mar  lie  produced.  The  blood, 
danum  wa.s  repeated  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  accession  not  passing  fbeely  through  llie  alxlominal  viscera,  may  be 
of  a former  fit,  and  always  with  equal  success,  so  that  the  dctcrminctl  in  larger  quantity  than  usual  upon  the  in- 
patient seldom  experienced  much  trembling  and  shaking ; testines ; the  capillaries  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
it  was  observed  that  the  s**cond  paroxysm  was  commonly  an  intestines  thus  lowlcd  with  blood  secrete  actively,  and  pours 
hour  or  two  later  in  the  day  than  the  preceding,  and  but  larger  quantity  of  fluid  than  natural  into  the  canal,  which  ii 
few  instances  ocrurrevl  of  a return  of  tbo  disease  after  the  excreted  in  the  form  of  diarrhtpa.  This  diarrhoea  is  alway. 
thinl  |>aroxysm.  Tlie  patients  themselves  were  so  satisfied  colliquative,  that  is,  weakening  and  exhausting  to  the  sys* 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy,  that  the  moment  they  felt  the  tern,  without  diminishing,  but  rather  increasing  the  disease, 
first  approach  of  an  attack,  they  were  sure  to  run  to  the  Astringents  mu.st  be  given  cautiously.  Mild  kromatic 
roekpit  f ir  relief.  aperients  combined  or  alternated  w ith  opiates  are  the  most 

1>.  Lind,  who  also  tried  this  remedy  on  a largo  scale,  effectual  remedies.  But  the  diarrhoea  may  be  the  conse- 
stales,  that,  according  to  his  experience,  the  good  effects  quence  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane:  then 
of  opium  are  more  uniform  and  powerful  in  intermittent  bleeding  or  leeches  may  be  necessary,  and  tbe  oleaginous 
fever  than  in  any  other  disease,  and  that  it  affects  the  dis-  aperients  are  the  only  safe  ones,  as  tho  oil  of  almonds,  or  castor 
ease  more  rapidly  than  any  other  medicine ; that  if  taken  oil  with  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  combined  with  a few  drops 
during  the  intermissions,  it  has  no  effect  either  in  prevent-  of  laudanum,  or  a few  grains  of  Dover's  powder.  During  tbe 
ing  or  mitigating  tho  succeeding  paroxysm:  that  when  paroxysm,  the  only  fo^  of  the  patient  should  be  arrow-root, 
given  in  the  cold  fit,  it  occasionally  removed  it;  but  that  sago,  panada,  barley-water,  and  the  like.  During  the  in- 
when  administered  half  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  ! terinlssion,  animal  fc^  may  be  allowed  and  a moderate  use 
a liot  fit,  it  almost  olwavs  afforded  imroodiatc  relief.  1.  It  of  wine. 

abated  the  violence  of  the  fit  and  shortened  its  duration.  Change  of  situation  is  a most  powerful  remedy  ; 1st,  be- 
2.  It  relieved  the  head,  put  an  end  to  the  burning  heat,  and  cause  it  may  remave  tbo  patient  out  of  the  splhero  of  tbe 
brought  on  a profuse  sweat,  which  was  more  copious  than  poison  that  produces  the  malady  : 2ndly,  because  this  is 
when  not  occasion<Hl  bv  opium,  and  attended  with  a soft-  one  of  the  diseases  in  which  mere  change  of  air  is  beneficial, 
ness  of  the  skin  instead  of  the  intense  burning  sensation  This  disease  is  peculiarly  apt  to  return.  Relapse  is  brought 
common  in  the  sweating  stage.  3.  It  constantly  produced  on  by  very  slight  causes;  a very  small  dose  of  the  poison 
a tranquil  aUd  refreshing  sleep,  from  which  too  patient  will  renew  it. 

awoke  bathed  in  sweat,  and  in  a great  measure  free  ftrum  all  It  is  probable  that  errors  in  diet,  or  constipation  will  also 
complaint.  Frum  the  speedy  and  complete  solution  of  the  do  it.  It  is  certain  that  cold,  and  that  the  east  wind  will 
attack,  it  is  contended  that  this  remedy  nut  only  shortens  do  so;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  cold  and  moist  air,  and 
tbe  duration  of  the  disease  more  than  other  medicine,  but  in  the  cast  wind,  there  is  diffused  some  of  the  malaria, 
more  efTectually  preserves  the  constitution  ftom  injury,  in-  The  patient  should  not  go  out  in  damp  or  cold  weather,  or 
somuch  that,  after  its  use,  it  is  seldom  that  dropsy,  jaundice,  during  the  east  wind. 

or  ague,  disease  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  any  other  viscus,  is  In  protracted  and  obstinate  cases  which  do  not  yield 
vitnesseil.  According  to  this  physician,  opium  is  the  readily  to  quinine,  arsenic,  without  doubt,  is  a very  power- 
best  preparative  for  the  bark : since  it  not  only  produces  a ful  remedy,  and  iu  efficiency  is  increased  by  its  combi- 
coroplete  intermission,  in  which  case  alone  the  bark  is  i nation  with  opium  or  quinine.  Thu  proper  dose  of  tbe 
efibctual  or  even  safe,  but  it  occasions  such  a copious  and  arsenic  is  from  two  to  three  or  ten  drops  of  the  liquor  arsoni- 
talutary  evacuation  by  sweat,  as  generally  to  render  a much  j cults  three  times  a day.  This  remedy  should  always  lie 
less  quantity  of  l^ark  requisite.  I given  soon  after  a meal : for  if  taken  when  the  stomach  is 

The  names  just  rih'il  are  both  good  and  independent  i empty,  it  is  upt  to  produce  pain  and  vomiting.  The  opera- 
authorities,  their  statements  are  the  result  of  observation  ' tion  of  the  remedy  sivould  also  be  carefully  watched  day  by 
aod  experience,  and  they  show  in  a striking  manner  tho  | day ; ibr,  like  other  mineral  poisons,  it  is  apt  to  lie  latent  in 
efficoev  of  the  practice  we  have  recommended,  which  is  also  the  system  for  a considerable  time,  producing  no  apparent 
derived  from  ample  experience.  effect,  and  then  suddenly  to  produce  violent  symptoms. 

When  the  intermittent  is  of  long  continuance,  or  when  Even  the  physician  is  not  warranted  to  have  recourse  to  a 
the  patient  is  advanced  in  years  and  weak,  or  when  the  remedy  of  this  kind,  when  a milder  metlicine  will  accom- 
ssason  is  rainy,  or  the  situation  damp,  it  will  be  advisable  to  plish  the  cure  with  equal  efficiency  and  rapidity  ; but  when 
add  serpentaria  to  the  quinine,  and  to  combine  some  aro-  the  disca.^  docs  not  yield  to  ordinary  remedies,  tlie  cautious 
matic  with  both.  Thus  the  quinine  may  bo  given  in  two  and  judicioui  empl^ment  of  arsenic  will  seldom  fail  to 
ounces  of  the  infusion  of  sorpentaria,  with  a dram  of  the  remove  it.  In  no  cose,  however,  should  this  moat  active 
compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  and  a st^ruple  of  the  aro-  poison  bo  administered  without  constant  watching  on  the 
Tuauc  confection.  part  of  tbe  medical  attendant,  and,  of  course,  tbe  employ- 

It  is  not  lufficient  that  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm  ment  of  it  without  medical  auperinteiulence  is  altogether  out 
bos  been  aton^  once  or  tvioe  by  tbe  uae  of  tbe  remedies  of  tbe  queetioD. 
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AGUESSBAU  (HENRI  FRANCOIS  D ),  a chancel- 
lor of  France.  Ho  was  bom  November  ‘17,  1668,  at  Limoges, 
tha  principal  town  of  the  then  province  of  Umousin,  and  now 
the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Haute-Vienne.  His 
father,  who  was  intendant  of  that  province,  devoted  himself 
to  the  education  of  his  son.  The  sober  judgment  and  the 
cultivated  taste,  which  Henr>  displayed  through  life.  rcHect 
the  highest  honour  upon  bis  paternal  teacher. 

The  abilities  of  Aguesseau  brought  him  early  into  notice. 
At  the  age  of  2 1 , he  was  admitted  an  advocate  at  the  Chatelet ; 
and,  thrM  months  after,  he  wa.s  made  one  of  the  three  advo- 
cates general.  It  has  been  said,  that  this  high  olllce  was 
conferred  upon  him  through  the  recommendation  of  liis 
father,  in  wiiom  Louis  XIV.,  the  then  reigning  uumarch, 
'placed  great  ctjnfidonce.  During  ten  years  that  he  fllle<l 
the  situation,  he  obtained  <hat  great  reputation  which  se- 
cured his  future  elevation. 

In  the  year  1700,  he  was  appointed  Procureur  General 
(■Solicitor  General).  His  opposition  to  the  registration  in 
parliament  of  the  papal  bull  Unigenitus.  which  he  con- 
sidered as  an  assumption  of  the  papacy  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  the  French  nation,  and  destructive  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Gallican  church,  had  nearly  caused  his 
disgrace  with  the  king.  But  he  maintained  his  position  by 
the  force  of  his  talents  an>l  integrity.  He  emploved  his  au- 
thority as  Procureur  General  m most  cases  wisely  and 
honestly.  He  reformed  the  system  of  the  management  of 
public  hospitals  ; improved  the  discipline  of  courts  of  justice; 
and  instituted  a quicker  mode  in  the  investigation  of  criminal 
cases  previous  to  their  being  bruugiu  tujudgment. 

Aguesseau  aspired  through  life  to  the  high  but  difficult 
reputation  of  a legal  reformer;— and  it  is  in  this  parti- 
cuW  that  his  character  has  the  greatest  claim  upon  our 
respect  His  principal  objects  were  to  deffne  the  limits  of 
particular  juri^ictiuus ; to  introduce  uniformity  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  through  the  various  provinces;  and 
to  secure  the  right  to  the  subject  of  a ju>t  testamentary  dis- 
position of  his  property.  His  praiaeworthy  attempts  were 
resisted  no  doubt  by  all  tho«vo  whose  mistaken  interests  sug- 
gested to  them  that  the  attainment  of  justice  ought  to  be 
kept  expensive  and  uncertain,  instead  of  Iwing  rendered 
cheap  and  secure.  He  is  said  to  have  confessed  that  he  did 
not  go  so  far  os  he  wislied.  because  he  did  not  like  to  reduce 
the  profits  of  his  professional  brethren.  This  was  a mis- 
take even  in  mere  worldly  policy  ; for  when  law,  us  well  os 
any  other  article  of  exchange,  is  dear  and  worthless,  the  pur- 
chasers will  be  few.  D'Agues^eau  was  not  much  before  his 
age,  probably,  in  the  knowledge  of  political  economy,  or  be 
yielded  to  popular  clamour.  During  the  famine  which  af- 
tlicted  Franc©  in  1709,  he  carrieil  on  vigorous  prosecutions 
against  what  wore  railed  forestallcrs  and  monopolists,  that 
is,  holders  of  com—  a cla.ss  of  persons  who,  by  coualiiing  the 
price  of  com,  by  bujnng  in  times  of  plenty,  ana  selling  at  a 
proBt  in  times  of  scarcity,  have  dune  the  only  thing  which 
could  relieve  the  pressure  of  bad  harvests  upon  the  people. 

In  1717,  Aguesseau  succeeded  V^'nysin  in  the  chanccdlor- 
ship.  His  appointment  to  this  high  office  by  the  regent. 
(Due  d'  Orleans.)  in  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  gave  general 
satisfaction.  However  ho  did  not  retain  it  long,  for  he  was 
dismissed  and  exiled  the  following  year,  on  uct'ount  of  hU 
opposition  to  Law's  financial  system.  His  ]>crrcption  of  the 
fallacy  of  this  arlventurer’s  schemes  for  substituting  ficti- 
tious wealth  for  real  capital,  showed  that,  in  some  points 
of  political  philosophy,  lus  views  were  sound.  His  recall, 
two  years  afterwards,  at  tlie  moment  of  the  great  crisis 
brought  about  by  Law's  system,  wa.s  a signal  triumph  for 
Aguesseau.  His  high  sense  of  integrity  and  justice  would 
not  allow  him  to  hear  of  a national  bankruptcy  : he  insisted  , 
on  making  good  the  government  obligations,  or  at  least 
allowing  thota;  who  held  its  paper  to  lose  only  a propor- 
tionate part : and,  by  thus  preventing  a bankruptcy,  he 
contributed  in  some  degree  to  restoring  general  confidence. 

New  agitations  were  again  raised  on  account  of  the 
bull  Unigenitus,  the  registering  of  which  parliament  still 
opposed.  Aguesseau.  by  endeavouring  to  conciliate  both 
parties,  exposc<l  himself  to  the  charge  of  a change  of  opinion 
m this  matter.  The  parliament  were  on  the  eve  of  being 
exiled  to  Blois.  when  they  at  last  consented  to  register  the 
bull  with  modifications. 

Cardinal  Dubois,  the  unworthy  favourite  of  the  Regent, 
claimed  precedence  in  the  council ; and  Aguesseau  retired 
from  office  in  1722,  rather  than  yield  to  him.  He  lived 
quietly  at  Fresua  until  1727,  when  he  was  re-appointed 


chancellor.  During  the  five  yean  of  bis  retirement  he 
assiduously  cultivate  those  literary  tastes  ahich  so  greellv 
di>tinguished  him  amidst  the  ma.4s  of  mere  lawyers.  Frurn 
his  re  appointment  to  office,  till  1750,  he  continued  to 
administer  justice  uninterruptedly  ; he  was  then  eightv- 
tv»'o  years  of  age,  and  feeling  himself  unable  to  di^char^ 
the  high  duties  of  his  station,  he  sent  in  bis  resignation  to 
the  king,  who  accepted  it,  but  granted  him  an  annuity  of 
lUO, 000  francs.  This  he  did  nut  enjoy  long,  as  be  died 
the  following  year,  on  the  9th  of  February.  Aguesseau 
was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  w ife,  in  the  churchvanl  uf  his 
parish  church.  He  desired,  after  her  example,  that  nothing 
should  distinguish  his  tomb  from  those  of  hU  humbler  fel- 
low-parishioners ; hut  the  king  and  the  public  resolved  upon 
doing  greater  justice  to  the  memory  of  so  great  and  exiel- 
lent  a man.  A suitable  monument  wa.s  therefore  erected 
in  front  of  the  church ; but  it  was  destroyed  during  tbe 
horrors  of  the  French  revolution  : the  remains  of  the  eban- 
celior  were  oven  disturbed,  and  removed  to  another  place 
into  which  they  wore  thrown  with  the  biinc)  of  thousands. 
A statue,  representing  him,  is  now  in  front  of  the  Palais 
L6gislatif,  (Chamber  of  Deputies,)  by  the  side  of  tbe  one 
erected  in  honour  of  THupital.  It  was  placed  there  in 
I8IU,  under  the  reign  of  Nupolcon. 

The  principal  feature.s  of  Aguesscau's  character,  sa)s 
the  Due  uf  St.  Simon,  were  much  natural  talent,  appli- 
cation. penetration,  and  genenil  knowledge;  gravity. justice, 
piety,  and  purity  of  manners.  According  to  Voltaire,  he 
was  the  most  learned  magistrate  lliat  P'rance  ever  possesfcd. 
Independently  of  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  lavs 
of  his  country,  he  understoo<l  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Italian, 
Spanish.  Portuguese,  &c.  His  knowledge  of  genera)  lite- 
rature. assisted  by  his  intimacy  with  Boilcau  and  Rarine. 
gave  an  elegance  to  his  forensic  speeches  which  was  previ- 
ously unknown  at  the  French  Itar.  His  works,  now  extant, 
form  1.3  vols.  4lo. ; they  consist  principally  of  his  pleading* 
and  appeals,  (requisilairfg.)  when  advocate  and  solkitor 
general,  and  of  his  speeche.s  at  the  opening  of  the  seaskHis 
of  parliament. 

AHANTA,  the  name  of  a small  district  lying  along  the 
Gold  Coast,  in  Africa,  which  has  been  sometimes  con- 
foundevl  viiih  Ashantee.  It  is  now,  however,  like  tbe  wbde 
of  tho  Gold  Coast,  subject  to  the  sovereign  of  that  kingdom. 
In  Mr.  Buwdich's  map  it  occupies  the  spa<e  along  tbe  coast 
lying  between  ,3°  and  about  2'  10'  W.  longitude  from  Green- 
wich ; and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  very  inoinii- 
derable.  On  the  west  of  it  is  the  river  which  the  Portuguese 
call  Ancobra,  and  the  natives  Seennu.  beyond  which  »» the 
district  called  Amanahca;  to  tho  north  is  Warsaw;  and  to 
the  cast  are  the  districts  of  Assin  aiwl  P'antee.  from  wlm-hit 
is  div  ided  by  the  river  Bixiscmpra.  Alianta  is  itself  divided 
into  three  districts.  Amanfoo,  Adoom,  and  Pobo.  Its  chief 
town  is  Buossooa.  At  the  town  of  Succondcc.  on  the  roast, 
there  used  to  be  an  English  settlement ; but  it  has  now,  we 
believe,  been  abandone«l.  Tberc  are.  or  were,  also  two  or 
throe  Dutch  forts  at  other  places.  The  principal  projection 
of  the  coast  is  Cape  Three  Points.  The  district  of  Amanfoo 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Bowdich  to  abound  in  fine  gold.  Bovdicbs 
Mission  to  Ashantee.  p.  216.  &c.  [See  Ahhantees.] 

AHASUERUS  or  AtHASHVEROSH.  is  the  name  of 
the  l^ersian  monarch  whose  fcastings,  revelry,  and  decrees 
arc  recorded  in  the  book  of  Esther.  The  apocryphul  additions 
to  that  book,  as  well  a.s  the  >;^ptuagint,  and  Josephus,  call 
him  Arthasastha  or  Artaxerxes;  according  to  the  writer  of 
the  article  Ahusun^  in  Kilto’s  Cifcl.  of  Biblical  LitemtHfty 
he  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Xerxes  of  the  Greek  histo* 
riana.  His  favourable  disposition  towards  the  Jews  (E<r. 
vii.)  might  be  owing  to  the  influence  of  tbe  Jewish  woman, 
Esther.  'I  he  name  Achashveroih  occurs  also,  Dan.  ix.  I, 
where  some  interpreters  take  it  for  Astyages,  king  of  the 
Medes;  and  Rsr.  iv.  6,  where  Carabyses  seems  to  be  meant 
by  it.  (See  Eichhoni’s  lirpertorium  fiir  Biblixhe  vnd 
OrientfiUsche  Litcratvr,  vol.  xv.  p.  1,  ncq.)  A.  F.  Pott 
suggests  that  the  word  Ahosuerus  may  be  the  Pehlri  hs:- 
vnresh,  ‘ hero,*  corresponding  to  which  Herodotus 

says  b the  true  sense  of  the  name  Xerxes.  Several  other 
etymologies  have  been  pro{>of=ed,  involving  the  word  iAas. 
‘ king.*  Ahasueru.s  b thus  rather  a title  than  a name;  ind 
thb  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  it  i.s  applied  in  the  Bible  to 
four  Median  and  Persian  monarclis. 

AHAZ  or  ACHAZ,  the  son  of  Jotham  (2  Kings,  xv. 
xvi.  icc.),  a king  of  J udah,  who  reined  743-728  c.,  and  was 

contemporary  with  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  Mictb. 
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(See  Is.  1 1.;  Tii.  1.  Hos.  i 1.  Mich.  i.  I.)  Hemsde  the  dial 
mentioned  Is.  uxviil  8.  Another  Acbaz  is  mentioned. 

1 Chron.  viii.  35.;  ix.  42. 

AHAZIAH.  also  written  A(IHAZIAH  or  AHA- 
ZIAHU.  the  son  of  Ahab,  a king  of  Israel,  who  reigned 
897-896  B.c.  (I  Kings,  xxii-  40.  2 Chron.  xx.  35J  Another 
Abazioh,  the  sonof  Jehoram,was  king  of  Judah  8M-883  h.c. 
(2  Kings,  viii.  24.;  ix.  16.)  who  occurs  also  under  the  name 
of  Jeho^az  (2  Chron.  xxi.  17.)  and  Azariahu  (xxii.  6.)  Tho 
name,  according  to  its  Hebrew  etymology,  is  interpreted 
as  signifying  * the  property  or  possession  of  the  Lord.' 

AHMeD  I.,  the  fourteenth  sultan  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. was  the  son  of  Sultan  Mohammed  III.  He  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  year  1603,  and,  contrarj-  to  the  practice  of 
many  of  his  predecessors,  spared  the  life  of  his  brother  Mus- 
tafa. He  was  unfortunate  in  a war  with  Shah  Abbas  of 
Persia,  during  which  ho  lost  tho  important  town  of  Erivan. 
(See  Abb.vs.)  He  at  the  same  time  supported  an  in- 
surrection in  Hunga^  andTransylvania  against  the  German 
Emperor,  Rudolph  if.:  in  1606,  however,  a treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  at  Komom  and  Situarok  between  the  two 
immarchs.  The  efforts  of  Ahmed's  government  were  then 
directed  towards  the  suppros«ion  of  revulutionarv'  movemenu 
in  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  which  had 
been  instigated  chiefly  by  two  daring  adventurers.  Kalcnder 
OgU  and  Janbulad-zade : both  were  finally  subdued,  ond  in 
16i>9  tranquillity  was  restored  in  the  interior  of  the  empire. 
Ahmed  1.  died  in  1617.  He  was  of  a mild  and  m<Hlerate 
dispisition,  and  fond  of  the  enjoyments  of  a quiet  and  luxu- 
nous  life  : it  is  said  that  his  seruirlio  contained  3000  women, 
and  that  not  less  than  40.000  falconers  were  in  his  pay.  A 
magnificent  mosc^ue,  which  he  built  at  Constantinople,  and  a 
nchly  omaraeiiUKl  curtain  which  he  sent  to  the  sanctuary  at 
Mecca,  attest,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  not  indifferent 
about  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

AHMED  IL,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sultan  Soleiman 
III.,  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Ottoman  empire  from  1691 
till  1695.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  throne  chiefly  to  the 
influence  of  the  celebrated  grand-vizir  Kiuprili  or  Kiuperli, 
who  soon  afterwards  fell  in  a battle  against  the  Austrians 
near  Salankenien  or  Slankement.  Ahmed  II.  was  a weak 
and  superstitious  prince.  His  reign  is  marked  by  many 
disastrous  events.  The  plague,  a famine,  and  an  earthquake 
desolated  the  empire,  and  the  capital  was  atUicted  with  a 
destrw'tive  fire.  The  Bedouins  of  tho  Arabian  desert,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  imperial  safeguard,  dared  to  attack  the  caravan 
of  the  Mecca  pilgrims;  and  at  sea  tho  Turkish  empire  was 
infested  by  the  Venetians,  who  took  possession  of  the  island 
of  Chios,  and  even  threatened  Smyrna.  Ahmetl  II.  died, 
It  is  said,  from  grief,  in  1695,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years.  Ilis 
successor  was  Mustafa  11.,  who  reigned  from  1695  till  1702. 

AHMED  111.,  the  son  of  Sultan  Mohammed  IV.,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  consequeme 
of  a revolt  of  the  JonizaricH.  in  1702.  When,  after  the  loss 
of  the  battle  of  Pultawa  (1709),  King  Charles  XII.  of  Swe-  i 
den  t'X>k  refuge  at  Bender  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  he  was  ' 
Well  received  by  Ahmed,  who  even  made  him  a present  of 
rea>ly  money  to  the  amount  of  16,onu  ducats.  Charles  XII. 
succee<led  in  kindling  a war  between  tho  Ottoman  i*urte 
and  Russia,  which  turned  out  favourable  for  the  Turks. 
During  several  days  Czar  Peter  tho  Great  was  cut  off  and 
placed  in  a most  embarrassing  situation  on  the  banks  of  the 
n^er  Prulh,  almost  within  tho  grasp  of  the  Turkish  armv  ; 
and  though  the  unskilfulness  of  the  Turkish  commander 
Battaji  Mohammed  let  him  escape  from  this  difficulty,  he 
was  yet  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  resign  to  the  Turks  the 
important  town  of  Azof.  Ahmed  III.  wa.s  also  fortunate  in 
a war  with  the  Venetians,  who  were  compelled  to  quit  the 
Morea,  and  t«v  give  up  the  islands  of  Ccrigo  and  Cerigotio, 
and  their  possessions  in  L'afffiia.  But  he  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  take  Hungary  from  tho  Austrians.  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy  won  an  important  victory  over  the  Turks  near  Bel- 
grade. and  by  the  sub.<ieouent  peace  (mode  at  Passarowitz, 
in  1718)  that  town,  os  well  as  Orsowa,  ami  part  of  Servia 
and  Wallachia,  came  under  tho  Austrian  dominion.  In  1721 
.\hmed  entered  into  a treaty  with  Russia,  and  soon  aHer- 
warls  commenced  a war  with  Persia,  which  brought  the 
frontier  towns  and  provinces  of  Erdilan.  Kermanshali,  Ha- 
aadan.  Urmia.  ArdehiU  and  Tebriz  into  the  possession  of 
the  Turks,  and  a peace  subso(\uently  concluded  with  the 
Persian  king,  Ashraf  Kban,  secured  to  the  victors  tho  pos- 
seMion  of  their  conquests : but  Nadir  Shah,  the  successor 
of  Ashraf  Khan,  disregarded  these  stipulations,  and  by  de- 


greet  retook  the  conquered  provinces.  The  news  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Tebriz  by  the  Persians  caused  a revolt  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  consequence  of  which  Ahmed  III.  abdu-ated  the 
throne  in  favour  of  bis  nephew,  Mahmud  I.  (1730).  He 
died  six  years  afterwards  in  prison,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four. 

AHMEDABAD,  a fortified  city,  situated  in  a district 
of  the  samo  name  in  the  province  of  Gujerat,  or  Guzzerat, 
and  presidency  of  Bombay.  This  city  is  of  great  antiquity  ; 
it  was  formcHy  the  Mohammedan  capital  of  tho  province, 
and  was  celebrated,  as  well  for  the  number  and  ^'auty  of 
its  religious  and  other  public  buildings,  as  for  the  extent  of 
its  commerce  and  manufactures.  This  proH|)erity  it  lost 
under  the  sway  of  the  Mahratta  chieftains,  who  ruined  its 
trade  by  imposing  enormous  duties  upoir  cverv  branch  of 
its  commerce,  and  oppressed  the  inhabitants  by  taxing  to 
the  utmost  all  articles  of  consumption  which  were  brought 
within  the  city. 

In  the  year  1RI8,  Abraedabad  came  into  the  permanent 
possession  of  the  East  India  Company,  immediately  u(>un 
which  the  exorbitant  rates  of  duty  exacted  by  their  pre- 
decessors were  abolished,  and  a uniform  tax  upon  its 
commen'ial  products  was  eatabliKhed  in  their  stead. 

*1  he  city,  w'bich  is  estimated  to  contain  a lopulution  of 
1.30,000  i>ou]s,  is  favourably  situated  on  the  bunks  of  tlie 
Sabumiuttee  river,  in  23“  N.  lat.,  and  72*  .36' E.  long.  It 
suffered  consideruble  damage  from  on  earthquuke  in  1810. 
'1  he  city  walls  were  thoroughly  repaired  in  1834,  at  a ctmt 
of  250,000  ni}>ees.  An  ample  sunjdy  of  water  is  raised 
from  the  river,  and  distributed  tnroughout  the  city  by 
means  of  pq>es.  A government  English  school  was 
opened  in  1846 ; there  are  also  two  govemuient  vernacular 
schools. 

The  distance  of  Ahmedabud  from  Bombay  is  290  miles. 
From  Poona  the  distance  i.s  320  ; frou»  Delhi,  49<»;  and  from 
Calcutta,  1020  miles.  Rennell’s  Memoir  of  a Map  of  Hin- 
dcstan;  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  Mrvtoirs  of  Central  India; 
Pari.  Paprn;  Thornton’s  E.  I.  (Ja::etteer, 

.\IIMEI)-NU(S(»UH,  a strongly  fortified  citv,  in  the 
province  known  as  AurungaUto,  in  the  presidency  of 
Bombay. 

This  city  was  founded  in  1493,  by  Ahmed  Nizam  Shah, 
who,  having  established  the  independence  of  the  state,  gave 
his  own  name  to  it  and  to  tho  infant  city,  and  made  the 

lace  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  He  n>sided  here  until 

IS  death  in  1508. 

Following  the  common  fate  of  the  native  states  of  India, 
Ahmednuggur  was.  from  this  time,  the  scene  of  a series  of 
revolutions, until,  in  1634,  it  became  a part  of  the  Mogul 
Empire,  and  so  continued  until  after  the  death  of  Aurung- 
zebe  in  1707.  It  was  ihcn  seized  by  the  Mahrattas,  and 
remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  Peshwa  until  1797. 
In  that  year  the  ciD’.  together  with  tho  surrounding  district, 
was  captured  by  Dowlut  Row  Scindia,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  General  Wellesley  in  1803,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  shortly  after,  wasit'stored  to  the  Peshwo. 
Ahmednuggur  has  since  reverted  to  the  possession  of  the 
Company,  and  is  now  the  head  station  of  a civil,  militajy, 
and  judicial  establishment  of  Europeans. 

About  half  a mile  from  the  city  stands  a fort  of  an  oval 
shape,  one  mile  in  circumference,  built  of  stone,  and  Hanked 
by  numerous  round  towers.  The  city  is  also  surrounded 
by  stone  walls.  It  contains  a handsome  square  or  market- 
place, and  numerous  well-built  streets.  The  palace  of  the 
former  sultan.s  is  a massy  pile  of  building,  surrounded  by  a 
broad  moat  faced  by  solid  masonrj-.  The  fortress  is  alto- 
gether one  of  the  strongest  in  India. 

The  city  is  supposed  to  contain  above  20,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  in  19*  6'  N.  lat.,  74*  46'  E.  long. ; distant  71 
miles  from  Poona,  122  from  Bombav,  680  from  Delhi,  and 
930  from  Calcutta,  llennell’s  Memoir  of  <i  Map  of  llind<h 
Stan;  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  Memoirs  of  Central  India; 
Thornton's  E.  I.  Gazrtteer. 

AHWAZ.or  AHWUZ,  is  a town  situated  about  100  miles 
north-cast  of  Bassorah.  and  48  miles  south  of  Shuster. 
The  name  of  Ahwaz  occurs  early  in  the  annals  of  Islam, 
but  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  unkno«  ii  It  was  probably 
founded  by  the  first  Khalifs  of  thoOmmiade  dynast)  ; or, 
perhaps,  these  monnrehs  raised  an  insignificant  town  to  its 
subsequent  splendor.  Tbe  zenith  of  its  prosperity  was  at- 
tained under  the  earlier  Khalifs  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  nor 
did  it  lung  survive  their  fall.  Although  the  architectural 
decorations  of  tbe  rilins  of  Ahwaz  are  Moslem,  bearing 
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Arabie  inicriptions  in  the  early  Cufle  character,  aone  in- 
taglios on  camelian  or  oriental  onyx,  brought  fVpm  thence, 
are  of  a higher  antiquity  than  Mohammra.  The  city  of 
Ahwax  lies  on  the  banka  of  the  river  Karun  (3l^  20'  N . lat. 
48^  80',  E.  long.)  in  a Hat  and  uncultivate<l  country,  abandoned 
by  its  former  inhabitants  to  rapacious  animals,  and  hordes  of 
ferocious  Arabs,  tvho  occasionally  pitch  their  H^bg  camps 
here,  when  in  search  of  pasturage  or  plunder,  'fhe  modem 
town  of  Ahwur.  occupies  but  a small  portion  of  the  site  of 
the  old  city,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Karun,  and  exhibits 
a mean  and  solitary  appearance  wlien  contrasted  with  the 
immense  mass  of  ruins.  Its  houses  are  almost  entirely  built 
of  stone  brought  from  the  ruins,  and  it  can  only  boost  of 
one  decent  building,  a mosque,  apparently  modern.  The 
population  at  present  does  not  exceed  HOO  souls.  Con- 
siderable traces  are  discernible  of  tho  bund  or  dyke  that 
was  thrown  across  the  nver,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to 
favour  irrigation,  by  thus  making  a head  of  water.  A part 
of  this  stone  wall  is  still  standing,  remarkable  fur  its  state 
of  preser\'8tion ; it  is  in  many  places  ten  feet  high,  and 
nearly  as  many  in  breadth : while  it  extends  upwards 
of  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  without  any  intermediate 
breach.  Many  single  blocks  in  it  measure  eight  and  ten 
feet.  The  river  dashes  over  tho  bund  with  great  violence, 
and,  being  accelerated  by  the  strong  current  of  the  Karun, 
the  sound  of  the  fall  is  hcanl  from  a considerable  distance. 
Boats  of  every  description  are  obligetl  to  unload  previous  to  an 
attempt  at  passing  over,  and  even  then  the  passage  is  attended 
with  much  danger,  and  they  are  frequently  swamped.  The 
river  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  yards  in  breadth  at  each  side 
of  the  dyke,  and  of  great  depth.  The  shallowness  below 
the  town  is  caused  by  the  great  mass  of  masonrv'  under 
the  surface.  Towards  the  south  end  of  the  town,  there  are 
several  singular  cavities,  and  a few  water-mills  erected 
between  tho  rocks,  the  latter,  probably,  constructed  since 
Kinneir's  visit.  Behind  them  ore  tho  remains  of  a bridge, 
and  here,  too,  commences  the  mass  of  ruins,  extending  to 
least  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  a south-easterly  direction,  while 
their  greatest  breadth  covers  about  half  that  space.  All  the 
mounds  are  covered  with  hewn  stone.  One  of  them  is  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  high.  In  many  parts  flights  of  steps  are 
in  good  preserv  ation.  At  the  base  of  this  moss  of  ruins  are 
graves,  in  which  arc  found  stones  mea.suring  five  or  six  feet 
in  length,  several  with  Cufic  inscriptions,  and  others  with 
fret-work,  indicative  of  an  era  subsequent  to  the  Moham- 
medan. In  every  direction  arc  found  heaps  of  circular  flat 
stones  perforated  in  tho  centre,  four,  five,  or  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  some  with  characters  upon  them — they  have 
apparently  been  u.sed  for  grinding.  These  circular  stones 
appear  in  some  places  to  have  been  used  fur  tho  conveyance 
of  water,  and  may  be  traced  for  great  distances  in  suc- 
cessive rows  in  small  dry  rivulets,  placed  so  firmly  together, 
that  it  would  require  days  to  remove  any  of  them.  The 
abovc-raentioneil  large  mound  extends  as  far  as  the  cyo 
can  reach,  varying  in  height  and  breadth,  and  is  the  first 
in  magnitude  U|Km  the  plain.  To  the  west  of  this  is  a 
mound  entirely  of  stone,  fifty  feet  high,  and  twenty  feet 
broad,  with  several  flights  of  steps  traceable  to  its  sum- 
mit, but  much  mutilated  and  iniured  by  the  weather. 
About  a mile  to  the  cast,  separated  by  a deep  ravine,  stands 
an  immense  pile  of  matcri^s,  consisting  of  bricks,  stone, 
and  tile  of  various  colours.  The  Arabs  call  it  kasr  orpa/ace. 
Its  ascent  is  gradual,  but  fatiguing  from  the  numerous 
furrows,  which  have  been  apparently  worn  by  water.  The 
height  is,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  plain.  At  the  summit  arc  several  flunrings  of 
stone,  as  fre>h  as  if  only  recently  laid  down ; tngether  with 
several  rounded  troughs,  some  of  which  arc  of  PersepuHtan 
marble  in  its  roagh  state.  From  numerous  cavities  start 

Sacks  of  jackals,  and  porcupine  quills  are  strewed  in  every 
ircction.  One  side  of  this  mound  is  nearly  perpendicular, 
so  that  it  is  irop:jssU>le  to  descend.  At  its  base  the  ca- 
mel's thorn  is  plentiful,  which,  hy  its  green  appearance, 
relievos  the  landscape  from  the  general  gloom  of  sterility 
and  droarine.s8.  Tho  ka»r  is  about  three  miles  from  tho 
east  hank  of  the  river.  About  half  a mile  north-west  from 
the  Aovr  is  a circular  mound  measuring  two  hundred  yor<]<. 
At  its  base,  a wall  of  masonry  may  be  traced  for  twenty-one 
feet,  the  face  of  which  is  perfect  and  unbroken,  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  front  of  some  building.  To  this  mound 
is  joined  another  ruined  heap,  covered  with  fragments  of 
glazed  tile,  a coarse  kind  of  crystal,  pieces  of  alabaster,  and 
bits  of  glass. 


Several  mounds  fiirm  one  connected  chain  of  rode,  im 
shopen,  flaked  rock,  lying  in  such  naturally-formed  strati, 
that  the  very  thought  of  any  part  of  the  materials  having 
been  accumulated  by  human  labour  is  scarcely  omissible. 
'The  sod  on  which  these  ruins  rest  appears  to  be  i>oft  and 
sandy.  Perhaps  the  site  was  naturally  elevated  before  the 
city  was  built.  Glass  of  all  colours  is  found  in  abun- 
dance. and  tho  fragments  of  pottery  are  remarkably  fresh. 
Many  of  tho  burnt  bricks  that  lie  on  the  surface  of  the 
mound  appear  to  have  borne  some  written  character;  but 
exposure  to  tlic  weather,  and  probably  occasional  inunda- 
tions, caused  by  the  melting  snows  of  the  mountains  in 
the  upper  country,  have  nearly  effaced  all  traces  of  it  On 
tho  hewn  stone,  some  characters  are  os  fivsh  a.s  from  the 
sculptor's  hands.  No  bitumen  was  observed  on  the  bricks. 
The  villagers  say.  that  they  find  sometimes,  when  digging 
fur  bricks,  small  intaglios,  generally  denominated  seals,  and 
probably  used  as  such,  similar  to  those  found  at  and  near 
Babylon.  Tho  Arabs  arc  alwap  digging  up  and  removing 
stones  for  the  purpose  of  building ; but  a large  city  might 
be  erected  from  the  materials  still  remaining.  The  ruins 
of  Ahwuz  extend  also  on  tho  west  bank  of  the  river  in  a 
northerly  dircctign,  exhibiting  Ute  same  appearance  as  tho 
mounds  on  the  east  side,  but  less  in  magnitude.  Ahwuz 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  much  lower  in  antiquity  than 
cither  Babylon.  Persepolis,  or  Susa.  Alexander  navigated 
the  Karun,  but  his  historians  do  not  mention  Ahwuz. 

It  appears  from  the  extracts  fmm  oriental  w riters  made  by 
Captain  R.  Taylor,  that  the  sugar-cane  was  once  largely 
cultivated  round  Abwaz,  and  tho  sugar  was  exported  to  ail 
parts.  Ahwaz,  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  belonged  to 
tho  Khalifs,  from  whom  it  revolted.  AU-ibn-Mobammed 
took  the  field  againat  them,  and  after  a long  and  destructive 
war,  tho  Khalifs  triumphed ; and  from  that  time  we  may 
dale  the  min  of  this  great  city.  (See  Trantae.  the  lort' 
don  Axiatic  Soc.  vol.  ii.J 

AI  (Brad^us,  llligor).  in  zoology,  a genus  of  mammals 
belonging  to  tho  order  Edentata  of  tho  Rilgno  Animsl, 
and,  together  with  the  genus  Unau  or  Cholsepus,  composing 
a small  family  to  which  Baron  Cuvier  has  given  the  appel- 
lation of  Tardigrada,  from  the  peculiar  conrurraalion  of  their 
extremities,  and  the  remarkable  slowness  of  their  pace. 
Both  these  genera  were  formerly  included  by  Linmeus  in 
the  same  group,  under  the  common  name  of  Bradypus  or 
Sloth;  but  later  zoologists  have  sep^ated  them,  on  account 
of  certain  anomalies  m their  organic  structure,  which  will 
be  explained,  and  which  certainly  deserve  to  be  considered 
os  important  generic  characters.  \Vith  this  difference,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  two  genera  of  Sloths 
are  closely  approximated  to  one  another  in  many  ewenlial 
details  both  of  structure  and  et^onomy ; and  this  is  the 
more  remarkable  and  interesting,  since  the  modifications 
upon  which  their  generic  distinction  has  been  founded,  are 
greater  and,  os  wo  might  naturally  presume,  more  influ- 
ential, than  those  which  fi^ucntly  characterize  two  different 
families. 
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The  order  Edentata  comprises  a number  of  genera,  per- 
haM  the  most  singular  and  anmnalcius  among  mammals, 
dincring  widely  from  all  other  ouadrupeds,  but  unfortu- 
uaiely  possessing  so  few  natural  atiinities  or  relations  of  re- 
semblance among  themselves,  that  wc  cannot  help  regarding 
the  order  cdcntata  as  the  most  arbitrary  and  arliflci^  of  aU 
the  primary  groups  into  which  MM.  Cuvier  and  Geoflroy 
have  divided  the  mammalia.  In  other  respects,  ever)'  thing 
which  relates  to  these  animals,  their  habits  and  economy,  but 
stiU  more  particularly  their  ostcological  structure,  is  in  itself 
exceedingly  interesting.  The  family  of  tardigroda,  or 
sloths,  are  more  especiallv  deserving  of  attention,  as  well 
from  the  singularity  of  tlieir  physical  structure,  and  the 
mistakes  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  among  naturalists 
concerning  the  habits  and  manners  of  these  singular  ani- 
mals, as  on  account  of  the  relation  which  they  present  in 
their  osteological  details  to  the  megatherium,  the  most  cu- 
rious and  anomalous  of  extinct  animals.  This  family  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  edeniala  by  a short  round 
head,  and  the  presence  both  of  molar  and  canine  tectli.  the 
incisors  alone  f>eing  deficient ; but.  above  all.  by  the  great 
length  and  singular  structure  of  their  arms,  which,  adapting 
them  to  a mode  of  progression  altogether  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  consequently  ilisqualif}  ing  them  fur  the  exer- 
cise of  that  species  of  locomotion  common  to  ordinary  qua« 
dnipods,  has  caused  them  to  lie  considered  as  the  most 
miserable  and  unfortunate  of  beings,  im|)erfect  inoiisterB  of 
creation,  equally  remarkable  for  their  disgusting  ap|>earance 
and  helplcM  condition.  The  valuable  observatioiis  of  seve* 
7«1  travellers  have  now  fully  dissipated  the  obscurity 
which  so  lung  prevailed  upon  tliis  subject,  and  have  shown 
in  this  instance,  as  in  all  others,  that  every  modification  in 
nature  is  adapted  to  a wise  and  useful  end;  and  that  defor- 
mity and  imporfcctiun  appear  only  when,  from  our  own 
imperfect  knowledge,  we  fail  to  discover  the  adaptation  of 
organic  structure  to  the  habits  oad  economy  of  particular 
beings. 


To  enable  us  clearly  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  f\inc> 
tions  of  these  animuls,  it  will  lie  necessary  to  enier  into  a 
short  description  of  parts  of  their  osteological  structure  The 
next  view  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Ai  seems  to  indicate  a dis> 
tortion  of  certain  parts,  and  proportions  altogether  opposed 
tp  freedom  of  motion,  at  least  of  that  kind  of  motion  which 
we  are  familiar  with  in  ordinary  quadrupeds.  The  arm  and 
fore-arm  taken  together  arc  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  leg 
and  thigh,  so  that  if  the  animal  attempts  to  walk  on  all- 
fours,  it  is  obliged  to  trail  itself  gnuliinlly  and  slowly  on  its 
elbows,  and  if  it  stands  upright  on  the  hind  legs,  the  arms 
arc  so  long  that  the  fore-fingers  touch  the  ground.  This 
disproportion  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  extre- 
mities. obviously  deprives  these  animals  of  the  power  of 
moving  on  a plain  surface  with  that  speed  which  is  so  ad- 
mirable in  the  generality  of  quailrupeus ; and,  aceurdingly, 
we  arc  assured  by  all  obsen'ers,  tlial  their  mode  of  progres- 
sion. under  these  circumstances,  is  of  the  most  slow  end 
painful  nature.  The  sloths,  however,  arc  nut  terrestrial 
animals,  but  live  entirely  among  the  thick  branches  of 
trees  in  tho  most  extensive  and  solitary  forests.  Tins  re- 
markable disproportion  of  their  fore-arms  is  common  to 
another  genus  of  arboreal  mammals,  the  real  apes,  in  which, 
fur  from  retarding  their  motions,  this  peculiar  stnicture  is 
of  the  most  essential  importance  in  adding  to  their  agility. 
But  the  sloths  partake  of  none  of  the  accessory  advantages 
which  the  apes  possess.  They  have  no  opposable  thumb; 
their  fingers  are  short,  and  so  perfectly  rigid  that  the  joints 
at  n ver)  early  period  of  the  animal's  life,  leaving  them 
totally  incapable  of  individual  motion,  whilst  they  ore  at  the 
same  time  so  completely  enveloped  in  the  common  inte- 
guments of  the  hand,  that  nothing  U to  be  seen  externally 
except  the  immense  crooked  claws  w ith  which  they  are 
provided,  llic  wrist  and  ankle,  also,  are  articulated  or 
joined  to  the  fore-&rm  and  leg  in  an  oblique  direction;  so 
that  tho  palm  or  sole,  instead  of  being  directed  downwards 
towards  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  in  other  animals, 


[SkcletoD  oT  lh«  Sloth.] 


is  turned  inwards  towards  the  body,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  tho  sloth  to  place  the  sole  of  its 
foot  straight  down  upon  a level  sqrface.  but  to  compel  it, 
under  such  circumsUnees,  to  rest  upon  tho  external  edge  of 
the  foot.  This  position  is  obviou.dy  ill  adapted  for  ease  or 
motion  on  level  ground.  But  there  is  still  another  singularity 
in  the  structure  of  the  foot  of  this  animal  which  materially 
increases  its  diSicultios  of  progression  on  a plain  surface. 
This  arises  from  the  peculiar  form  ofthc  last  phalanx  or  joint 
of  the  fingers  and  toes,  that,  namely,  which  gives  insertion 
to  the  claws,  and  which  is  articulated  with  the  second  pha- 
lanx in  such  a manner  os  to  pennit  the  fingers  and  claws  to 
be  strongly  bent  inwards  along  the  palm  and  arm,  but  at 
the  same  time  prevents  the  ammal  fnun  raising  them  up- 
wards or  opening  the  hand  beyond  a certain  position.  This 
structure  is  exactly  iho  revenue  of  what  we  obseno  in  the 
eomcDon  cat,  wluch  bos  the  phalanxes  of  the  toes  formed  in 
such  a manner  as  to  keep  the  claws  habitually  retracted  or 
drawn  up.  so  that  it  requires  u cunsidcrable  degree  of  mus- 
cular force  to  extend  or  depress  them.  In  tl^  sloths,  on 
the  cunirary,  they  are  naturally  depressed  in  the  position 
ropr— enter!  in  the  figure  of  the  skeleton,  and  the  muscular 


furoe  is  exerted  to  expand  or  open  them.  The  claw^  them- 
selves arc  of  a size  altogether  enormous,  surpassing  the 
entire  fool  in  length.  They  arc  so  sharp  and  crooked  that 
they  readily  seize  upon  the  smallest  inequalities  in  the  bark 
of  the  trees  and  branches  among  which  the  animals  habi- 
tually reside ; and  united  to  the  urcat  muscular  strength 
ami  rigid  formation  of  the  extremities,  furnish  the  most 
powerful  weapons  of  defence.  Nor  ore  the  form  and  arti- 
culation of  the  posterior  extremities  less  singular  than  those 
of  the  anterior.  Tlic  formation  of  the  pelvis  alone  U of  such 
a nature  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  tne  sloths  to  w alk  after 
the  manner  of  ordinary  quadrupeds;  and  the  mi'de  in  which 
the  hind  le»  are  articulated  with  the  pelvis,  to  use  the 
expression  of  Baron  Cuvier,  seems  almost  expressly  arranged 
for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  animal  <.f  the  use  of  its 
legs  altogether.  * If,'  says  M.  Cuvier,  ' we  consider  the  sloths 
in  the  relations  wliich  they  bear  to  other  animals,  the  general 
laws  of  organization  at  present  existing  apply  so  httle  to 
their  structure,  the  different  parts  of  their  bouv  seem  so  com- 
pletely contradictory  of  those  laws  of  co-existence  w hich  we 
nave  found  established  in  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
that  we  might  be  almost  tempted  to  consider  them  us  the 


cMoftini  of  0 former  order  of  things,  the  living  reliai  of 
|WBcedent  nature  of  which  we  are  o^ged  to  seek  the  other 


ruins  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.and  that  they  escaped, 
by  some  miracle,  the  calastrupho  which  destroyed  their  con- 
temporarv  species.' 

The  false  and  exaggerated  opinions  which  have  been 
entertained  cMiccrning  the  functions  and  condition  of  these 
animals,  arise  from  preconceived  notions  which  do  not  apply 
in  any  manner  to  the  conformation  of  the  sloths.  If  placed 
upon  a plain  surface,  the  sloth  moves  indeed  with  great  pain 
and  dilhculty  and  only  hy  seizing  upon  the  little  asperities 
which  he  finds  in  his  way,  and  by  that  means  dragging  hU 
body  slowly  forwards,  just  as  we  may  observe  a bat  to  do 
under  similar  circumstances.  But  this  Is  a situation  equally 
foreign  to  the  habits  and  economy  both  of  the  sloth  and  of  the 
bat:  and  we  are  no  more  justified  In  judging  of  the  nature 
of  the  one  under  these  circumstances,  than  wo  should  be  in 
reasoning  upon  the  habits  of  the  other.  The  sloth  is  emi- 
nently an  ariK)rcal  quadruped : it  is  produced,  it  lives,  and 
it  dies  ill  the  trees ; it  never  voluntarily  descends  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  those,  therefore,  who  observe  it  in  that 
situation,  have  not  a fovourable  opportunit}*  of  judging  of 
its  nature  and  functions. 

Yet  if  we  attentively  consider  the  organixation  of  the  ex- 
tremities as  already  described,  it  will  appear  that  the  amazing 
disproportion  between  the  hind  and  lore  tegs  in  point  of 
length,  the  immoveablcness  of  the  toes,  the  reversed  position 
of  the  claws,  the  oblique  articulation  of  the  feet,  and  the 
great  rigidity  of  all  the  members,  are  circumstances  which 
should  equally  disqualify  this  animal  for  moving  along  the 
branches  of  trees  with  anything  like  the  case  and  security  of 
the  squirrel  or  monkey.  We  are  indebted  to  the  valuable 
observations  of  Mr.  Waterton,  during  his  ‘ wanderings'  in 
South  America,  for  a final  and  satisfactory  explanation  of 
all  these  apparent  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  in  the 
structure  and  habits  of  the  sloth.  * The  sloth,'  says  this 
traveller,  ‘ in  its  wild  state,  sjiends  its  whole  life  in  the  trees, 
and  never  leaves  them  but  through  force  or  accident;  and 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  not  upon  the  branches  like  the 
squirrel  and  monkey,  but  under  them.  Ho  moves  suspended 
from  the  branch,  he  rests  suspended  from  the  branch,  and 
he  sleeps  suspended  from  the  branch.  Hence  his  seemingly 
bungled  composition  is  at  once  accounted  for ; and  in  lieu 
of  the  sloth  leading  a painful  life  and  entailing  a melancholy 
existence  upon  its  progeny,  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that  it 
just  enjoys  life  as  much  os  any  other  animal,  and  that  its 
extraordinary  formation  and  singular  habits  are  but  further 
piYMfs  to  engage  us  to  admire  the  wonderful  works  of  Om- 
nipotence.' Nor  are  tho  motions  of  this  animal  so  slow 
while  suspended  in  this  strange  position,  nor  hU  habitat  so 
circirmscribed  as  naturalists  have  hitherto  imogineii  ‘ T^e 
Indians,'  continues  Mr.  Waterton,  ‘ have  a saying,  that 
when  tho  wind  blows  the  sloths  begin  to  travel.  In  fact, 
during  calm  weather  they  remain  tranquil,  probably  not 
liking  to  l Ung  to  the  brittle  extremities  of  the  branches, 
lest  tliey  should  break  whilst  the  animals  arc  passing  from 
one  tree  to  another ; but  as  soon  as  the  wind  rises  the 
branches  of  the  neighbouring  trees  become  interwoven,  and' 
then  the  sloth  seizes  hold  of  them  and  pursues  his  journey 
in  safety.  He  travels  at  a good  round  pace,  and  were  you 
to  see  turn,  as  1 have  done,  passing  from  tree  to  tree,  you 


would  never  think  of  caUing  him  a sloth.'  Though  the 
merit  of  explaining  and  accounting  for  the  many  apparent 
inconsistencies  and  anomalies  observable  in  the  conformatton 
of  these  animals  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Mr.  Waterton,  yet 
their  habit  of  resting  suspeLded  from  a branch  or  perch,  was 
long  since  noticed  by  different  authors,  and  is  particularly 
described  in  a communication  to  Buffbn  from  the  Marquis 
de  Montmiroil,  in  whose  menagerie  a sloth  was  presened 
for  upwards  of  three  years.  St^man,  in  his  History  o/  Su- 
rinam,  has  an  engraving  of  a sloth  in  this  position,  which 
wu  have  copied,  as  illustrating  its  singular  mode  of  pro 
grossion. 


[Mod<*  of  >*iozivuiua.] 

The  conformation  of  the  extremities  is  not  the  only  part 
of  it.s  anatomy  in  which  the  sloth  differs  from  ordinary  mam-' 
mals.  The  number  and  form  of  the  bones  which  compose 
the  trunk,  the  nature  of  in*  teeth,  and  the  confonnation  of  its 
stomach  and  intestines,  are  ail  peculiar.  The  stomach  U 
divided  by  lran8Vpr>o  ligatures  into  four  separate  compart- 
ments, which  bear  a distant  resemblance  to  the  four  stomachs 
of  ruminating  animals:  they  do  not,  however,  exercise  the 
functions  of  these  organs,  nor  do  the  sloths  regurgitate  their 
food,  or  subject  it  to  a second  process  of  mastication  like  the 
ox  and  the  sheep.  The  intestines,  also,  are  unusually  short 
for  an  animal  which  lives  entirely  upon  vegetable  substances, 
scarcely  equalling  twice  the  length  of  the  body,  whilst  those 
of  niminiiDts  frequently  excee<l  ten  times  those  dimensions. 
Their  simplicity  and  diminutive  size  in  the  sloths  appear  to 
be  compensated  by  tho  su)>crior  and  unusual  complication 
of  the  stomach, — which,  retaining  the  lood  for  a longer  period 
than  in  ordinary  non-ruminating  animals,  allows  it  to  be 
more  perfectly  roaoerated,  and  prepared  for  the  action  of  the 
absorbent  vessels  which  imbibe  its  nutritiou*,  particles  in  ii« 
pa.'>soge  through  the  intestines.  The  number  of  vertebno 
in  the  necks  of  mammals  is  generally  seven,  so  that  the 
whales  and  dolphins,  which  have  scarcely  ony  neck  at  all. 
as  well  as  the  giraffe  and  camel,  which  have  it  developed  in 
a most  unusual  degree,  arc  all  found  to  agree  in  this  parti- 
cular, however  widely  they  differ  in  other  respects.  Until 
the  year  the  Ai  was  considered  ss  an  exception  to  the 
above  rule.  Mr.  Bell  first  pointed  out  that  the  two  vertebrie, 
all  along  regarded  as  the  eighth  and  ninth  cervical  vertebne, 
are  in  reolity  the  first  and  second  dorsal,  each  of  thein  lieur- 
ing  a pair  of  rudimentary  ribs,  raovably  articulated  to 
their  transverse  processes.  Mr.  Bell  further  remarks,  that 
the  evident  object  of  the  increased  number  of  vertebne  is  to 
allow'  of  a more  extensive  rotation  of  the  head ; for  as  each 
of  the  Imnes  turns  a little  upon  the  succeeding  one,  it  is  clear 
that  the  degree  of  rotation  of  the  extreme  point  will  1k»  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  movable  nieces  in  the  whole 
series.  The  animal  is  thus  enabled  to  look  down  towards 
the  ground. 

The  dental  system  of  the  sloths  is  the  most  simple  that 
can  well  be  conceived.  They  have  no  incisor  teeth,  but 
canines  and  molars  only  : and  in  the  /\i  the  canines  are 
diminutive,  and  in  nil  respects  very  similar  to  the  other 
teeth.  The  molar  teeth  are  universally  eight  in  the  upper 
jaw  and  six  in  the  lower,  four  and  three  on  cither  side 
respectively.  Their  consinictiou  is  most  simple,  consist- 
ing merely  of  a cylinder  of  bone,  enveloped  in  etiaiueU 
and  hollow  at  both  end.s — at  the  upper  by  continual  detri- 
tion, and  at  the  under  by  default  of  nssificuliori.  They  have 
no  lamina  of  enamel  peneirating  tho  body  of  the  tooth,  as 
in  other  herbivorous  animals,  which  renders  them  such 
effective  instrumenu  in  grinding  and  masticating  Acgetable 
substances.  Hence  it  results  that  the  mastication  of  the 
sloth  imi&l  be  extremely  imperfect,  though  the  defect  of 
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dentitiofi  u probably  compensated  in  some  degree*  by  the 
sn^Hor  complication  of  the  stomach. 

Tbe  genu5  Ai,  for  which  the  name  of  Bradypus  has  been 
more  properly  rcaervc<l.  differs  fn>m  the  Unau,  Choltepus,  in 
many  respe<^>  but  at  the  same  time  approximates  more 
nearly  to  it  than  any  other  known  animal : these  two  genera, 
together  with  the  extinct  fossil  animals  which  have  been 
railed  Megatherium  and  Mcgalonyx,  and  which,  with  the 
form  and  organi2ation  of  a sloth,  nearly  equalled  the  elephant 
m sixe,  constitute  the  Cuvicrian  family,  Tardigrada.  Be- 
sides the  difference  of  the  canine  teeth,  which  are  completely 
developed  in  the  Unau,  and  in  the  Ai  of  the  same  form  and 
subject  to  the  same  detrition  as  the  molars,  these  two  genera 
arc  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  number  of  toes 
on  the  fore-feel,  which  are  three  in  the  Ai  and  only  two  in 
tbe  Unau ; by  the  comparative  length  of  the  fore-arms,  which 
are  much  longer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter:  by  tho 
number  of  cervical  vertebr®  in  the  At,  as  already  men- 
tioned ; by  the  equdlly-unusual  number  of  riba  in  the  Unau, 
which  amount  to  no  fewer  than  forty-six  tho  greatest  num- 
ber hitherto  found  in  any  mammal,  the  Ai  having  but  thirty- 
two  : and  by  numerous  other  modifications  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enumerate. 

The  sloths  are  known  to  bring  forth,  and  suckle  their 
young  like  ordinary  quadrupeds.  For  this  purpose  they 
have  two  mummm,  which  are  situated  on  the  breast ; and 
tbe  young  sloth,  fnim  the  moment  of  its  birth,  adheres  to 
the  body  of  its  parent  till  it  acquires  sufficient  size  and 
strength  to  shift  for  itself.  The  head  of  the  Ai  is  short, 
the  face  small  and  round  like  that  of  the  American  mon- 
keys, the  ears  concealed  in  the  long  hair  which  surrounds 
them,  the  eyes  small  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  head,  and  the 
tail  a mere  rudiment.  Tho  Ai  is  found  only  in  the  most 
gloomy  and  retireil  tropical  forests  of  South  America, 
llie  Indians  like  bis  Hesh,  and  are  in  continual  pursuit  of 
him. 

Naturalists  reckon  two  distinct  species  of  the  Ai,  and 
three  or  four  varieties,  some  of  which  may  probably  be 
found  to  be  specifically  different,  when  they  come  to  be 
dissected  and  carefully  compared  with  one  another.  1.  The 
Common  Ai  {liradypm  tridactylut)^  has  a short  round 
head,  furnished  with  coarse  shaggy  hair,  disposed  on  the 
crown  in  verging  rays,  like  that  of  the  human  species : 
the  face  is  of  a yellowish  colour,  covered  with  very  short 
hair,  whilst  that  of  the  body  and  extremities  is  universally 
long  ami  shaggy ; the  eyes  are  encircled  by  a brown  ring ; 
the  hair  of  the  body  varied  with  irregular  patches  of  dark 
and  light  brown,  or  silvery  while : l^twcen  the  shoulders 
there  is  an  oval  patch  of  short  orange-coloured  hair,  of  a 
finer  quality  than  that  found  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
divided  in  the  centre  by  a lonmtudinal  black  stripe:  the 
throat  and  brea.Ht  are  frequently  of  a light  straw  colour. 
The  texture  of  the  hair  is  altogether  peculiar,  and  more 
nearly  resembles  dry  hay,  or  grass  shrivelled  and  withered 
by  the  sun.  than  the  hair  of  ordinary  quadrupeds.  It  is 
coarse  and  Haitened  at  the  extremity,  but  as  small  at  the 
root  as  the  finest  spider's  web:  and  its  dry  and  withered 
appearance  forms  the  Ai's  principal  security  against  its 
pursuers,  as  it  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  detect  it 
whilst  at  rest  among  the  branches  covered  with  bark  and 
moss  of  the  same  colour ; it  is  only  when  in  motion  that  it 
can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  trunk  beneath  which 
it  hangs  suspended.  In  other  respects,  different  individuals 
of  this  species  differ  considerably  from  one  another,  in  the 
shades  and  deposition  of  their  colours,  and  in  tho  intensity 
of  the  mark  between  the  shoulders : some  even  want  this  lattci 
mark  altogether,  others  arc  of  a uniform  ash  colour  over  the 
whole  body,  and  there  are  others  still,  which  have  the  hair 
of  the  head  parte<l  in  the  centre,  and  hanging  down  upon 
each  side  ; but  whether  these  constitute  distinct  species  or 
mere  swrieties  of  tho  common  Ai,  is  a point  hitherto  unde- 
termincfl : the  cabinets  of  Europe  do  not  afford  sufficient 
materiaU  for  an  extensive  comparison,  and  no  naturalist 
haA  ever  examined  the  AU  with  this  view  in  their  native 
repons. 

2.  The  Collared  Ai  {Bradypus  torquatus\  is  a distinct 
species,  even  in  the  bony  structure  of  its  cranium.  Its  face 
is  naked  and  of  a black  colour : tho  hair  of  its  body  less 
llatU'ned.  and  withered-looking  than  in  tho  common  species; 
tbe  forehead,  temples,  chin,  throat,  and  breast  covert  with 
reddish  or  rust-coloured  hair,  slightly  frizzled ; on  the  crown 
of  the  head  it  is  long  and  yellow,  and  on  the  rest  of  tho  body 
pale  orange:  but  the  most  distinguishing  mark  of  the 


species  is  a lar^ge  black  collar,  which  completely  surrotmdA 
tho  neck,  and  from  which  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  the 
collared  sloth.  Beneath  this  outer  coat  there  is  an  iimer 
one  of  very  line  fur,  which  is  of  a dark-brtjwn  colour  on  the 
collar,  but  gradually  diminishes  in  intensity  towards  tbe 
croup,  where  it  is  entirely  white. 

Both  these  bpecies  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  trees,  and 
bring  forth  but  a single  young  one  at  a birth.  When  in 
motion  in  the  forests  they  emit  a feeble,  plaintive  cry,  re- 
sembling the  word  Ai.  and  which  is  the  origin  of  the  name 
they  bear  among  the  Europeans  settled  in  America.  They 
are  extremely  retentive  of  life,  and  have  been  seen  to  move 
their  leg*  and  exhibit  other  syTOploms  of  vivacity,  a 
Aill  half  hour  after  being  deprived  of  the  heart  and  other 
viscera. 

AlA-SOLOUK,  or  AIA-SALUK,  a small  village  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  bank.*  of  the  Kitchik  Minder,  the  old 
Caystrus ; many  remains  are  found  there,  which  have  given 
rise  to  the  supposition  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  Ephesus. 
But  the  remains  of  Ephesus  are  two  miles  lower  down  the 
river.  [Sec  Ephbsus,  for  an  account  of  both  places.] 

AIDE-DE-CAMP,  a French  term,  denoting  a military 
officer  usually  of  the  rank  of  captain,  one  or  more  of  whom  is 
attached  to  every  general  officer,  and  conveys  all  his  orders 
to  the  different  parts  of  his  command.  A field- manhal 
is  entitled  to  four,  a lieutenant-general  to  two.  and  a 
major-general  to  one.  The  king  appoints  as  many  aidcs- 
de-,'amp  a.*  he  pleases,  and  this  situation  confers  the  rank 
of  colonel. 

AIDS  were  a kind  of  pecuniary  tribute  paid  bv  a feudal 
vassal  to  his  superior  or  lord,  on  occasiun.t  of  (liHtress  <»* 
emergency.  They  were  originally  mere  benevolences, 
but  at  length  the  lords  treat^  them  as  matter  of  right, 
and  not  of  discretion.  They  were  prindpally  three. — 
1.  To  ransom  the  lord's  person;  2.  To  make  the  lord’s 
eldest  son  and  beir-opparent  a knight ; 3.  To  give  a 
suitable  portion  to  the  lord’s  eldest  daughter  on  her  mar- 
riage. The  first  of  these  aids  has  long  been  obsolete, 
and  the  two  latter  were  expresslv  UMilished  by  tbe 
12  Car.  II.  c.  24. 

AID,  EXTENT  IN,  is  one  of  the  peculiar  remedies  to 
recover  debts  of  record  due  to  the  crown.  It  issues  ut  tbe 
instance  of  a crown-debtor  against  a person  indebted  to 
himself,  on  tbe  principle  that  the  crown  is  entitled  to 
the  debts  due  to  the  debtor.  Of  this  fiction  (called  the 
Quo  mtaos),  a very  oppressive  use  was  formerly  made 
under  various  devices  — persons  having  no  character  of 
crown-debtors  having  been  allowed  to  take  benefit  by 
it.  A remedy  was  m some  degree  given  by  the  statute 
57  Geo.  III.  c.  117. 

Aids  is  also  a general  name  for  the  extraordinary  grants 
by  tbe  Hou.se  of  Common.*  to  the  crown,  and  ore  synonymous 
with  subsidies  and  the  modem  term  supplies.  Tke  aids  are 
considered  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  modem  system  of 
taxation.  This,  however,  is  a speculative  opinion,  according 
to  which  it  might  not  be  safe  to  consider  the  subject. 

AIKIN,  JOHN,  M.D.,  was  the  only  son  of  tbe  Rev. 
John  Aikin,  D.D.,  for  many  years  tutor  in  divinity  at  the 
dissenting  academy  of  Warrington  in  Lancashire.  John 
was  bom  at  tbe  village  of  Kibworth-Harcourt  in  Leicester 
shire,  on  the  1 5th  Januaiy,  174  7.  Here,  and  afterwards  at 
Warrington,  he  received  a classical  education  under  his 
father,  from  whom  he  imbibed  that  love  of  letters  for  which 
he  wa.*  distinguished  through  life. 

Having  made  choice  of  the  medical  profession,  ho  was  at 
an  early  age  articled  to  a surgeon  and  apothecary  at 
Uppingham,  in  Rutlandshire,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years,  and  then  went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Having  continued  here  during 
two  winters,  he  rettmied  to  England  in  May,  1766,  and 
after  paying  a short  visit  to  Warrington,  renewed  bis  medi- 
cal studies  at  Manchester.  After  a residence  of  three  years 
in  Manchester,  he  proceeded  to  London,  and  joined  the 
class  of  Dr.  William  Hunter. 

The  first  field  which  he  chose  for  his  professional  exer- 
tions was  the  city  of  Chester,  where  he  settled  in  the  au- 
tumn ofl770,  and  here  bis  earliest  medical  work  was  pub- 
lished. This  was  entitled  Observations  on  ike  ETternal 
Use  of  Preparations  of  Lead,  with  some  general  Remarkson 
Topical  Medicines.  This  work  met  with  a satisfactory  re- 
ception from  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  is 
still  held  in  esteem.  Not  meeting  with  sufficient  encou- 
ragement at  Chester,  in  little  more  than  a year  be  re- 
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moved  to  Warrington,  where  he  immediately  succeeded  in 
obuming  a moderate  amount  of  practice.  Shortly  after 
this  time,  be  publiahtnl  a pamphlet  entitled  Thoughtn  on 
which  was  well  rcceivt-d  both  by  the  medical  pru- 
fes.don  and  by  the  pulilic  generally.  Mr.  AiWin'a  earliest 
publication,  unconnected  with  his  profcjssiun,  was  a small 
Volume,  entitled  Kusaya  on  Sotm  this  was  first 

puhlibhcd  in  I77‘i,  and  was  speedily  carried  through  a se- 
cond cilition.  Very  many  years  afterwards  this  little  work 
was  remodelled,  and  published  with  additions,  under  the 
title  of  Koctf/  Pofinj. 

In  the  year  just  mentioned,  Mr.  Aikiii  married  Miss 
Martha  Jennings,  the  daughter  of  his  maternal  uncle,  a 
uni)«  from  which  ho  derive  ! the  truest  domestic  happiness 
during  the  remaining  years  of  his  lengthened  lilu.  In 
i:7J,  he  u.^ifctcd  his  sister.  M».  Barbanld,  in  the  eumpesi- 
tion  of  a small  volume  of  MiiireUanefma  Piece*  in  Pro«e. 
and  in  the  following  year  published  u traiibUtion  of  The  tij* 
of  Af^riciAa,  by  Tacitus,  with  copious  notes,  \v  hieh  was  Mxm 
mllow«!d  by  a translation  of  The  Manner*  of  the  Germans. 
by  the  same  author.  His  next  was  A Sfotcimen  of  the 
Medical  Biography  of  Grmt  Britain,  and  this  essay  meeting 
with  considerable  attention  from  many  professional  and 
literary  persons  of  celebrity,  by  wliom  he  was  incited  to  pur- 
sue the  subject,  he  piihlislied.  five  years  after,  an  octavo  vo- 
lume of  Biograjihind  MemtAr*  if  McJicine  in  Great  Britain 
from  the  Reviral  if  Li/eruture  to  the  2’nne  of  JJervey.  It 
was  Mr.  Aikin's  intention  to  hUU  further  extend  the  work, 
but  it  was  found  itiipo«»sibIe  for  him,  as  then  situated,  to 
procure  mutenalH  for«>mpleling  bis  purpose  in  a satisfactory 
manner. 

To  these  literary  occupations,  and  to  the  lalwur  attendant 
an  an  exicnttive  medical  practice,  were  at  this  time  added 
the  insk  of  delivering  ehemical  lectures  to  the  students  at 
the  Warrington  aca<leiny,  and  the  charge  of  privately  in- 
stmriing  a low  medical  pupils. 

Tlie  next  publicalion  of  any  consequence  which  we  owe 
to  Mr.  Aikin  appeared  in  17H4.  This  was  a much  en- 
larged and  corrected  edition  of  Ixwis's  f^Tjierimenlal 
History  of  the  Materia  JWiro,  in  1 vol.  410.,  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  had  occupied  him  during  a large  p-irlion  of 
the  preceding  year.  About  the  same  time  was  publi^herl 
the  first  of  his  works  roni|>OM'd  for  the  benefit  of  young 
people.  This,  which  was  entitled  The  Calendar  of  Mature, 
contained  an  instructive  skelch  of  many  striking  circum- 
stances in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  of  the  changes 
attendant  upon  the  revolution  of  the  seasons  in  our  latitude. 
This  little  piece  was  ropublished  fifteen  years  after,  and 
entitled  The  Satural  History  of  the  Year. 

Having  lost  his  father  by  death,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Warrington  academy  having  scattered  the  literary  and  ^ 
scientific  society  of  that  town,  so  much  in  accordance  with 
his  tastes,  Mr.  Aikin  determined,  upon  the  advice  of  many 
professional  friends,  to  take  his  degree  as  a doctor  of  medi* 
cine,  and  to  seek  some  more  promising  field  than  Warring- 
ton for  the  employment  of  his  professional  talents.  With 
this  view  he  proceeded,  in  July,  1784,  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  I.o?ydcn,  where,  having  gone  through  the  necessarj' 
examinations,  he  received  his  degree,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. 

Al  tho  end  of  some  months  spent  in  inquiries  after  a 
suitable  opening  for  practice,  Dr.  Aikin  was  persuaded  that 
such  an  opptjrtunily  presente<l  itself  at  Yannoulh,  in  Nor- 
folk. from  many  of  ihc  inhuhitants  of  which  place  be  re- 
ceivoil  promises  of  support.  The  experiment  of  a year  con- 
vinced the  doctor,  however,  that  the  ground  ho  had  chosen 
Was  too  furpre-occupied  as  a medical  station  tooficr  reason- 
able expectation  of  success,  and  ho  then  removed  to  I.,mi-  | 
don.  where  he  appeared  lobe  rapidly  making  his  way.  when  ; 
the  retirement  from  practice  of  one  of  his  former  computi- 
tors  at  V'armouth  occasioned  an  invitation  fur  bis  return  to 
be  funvanlfd  to  him  from  so  largo  a number  of  the  rcs[>ect- 
uble  inhabitants,  that  he  felt  it  impossible,  with  prudence, 
to  hesitate,  and  returned  to  that  town  after  only  a very  few 
months'  absence. 

In  1788,  Dr.  Aikin  wrote  his  popular  little  work,  En^Uuvl 
Delineated,  and  aUo  priduce<l  a new  edition  of  I..ewi»  s 
Materia  Medka^  with  all  the  alterations  called  for  by  tho  then 
recent  progress  of  medical  science.  Two  years  afterwards, 
upon  the  refusal  of  the  legislature  to  repeal  the  Test  and 
Corroration  acts.  l>r.  Aikm.  who  was  lumnd  by  the  ties  of 
birtn  and  connexions,  as  a'cll  as  by  principle,  to  the  dissen- 
ters, employed  his  pen  as  their  champioD,  and  published  two 


^ stTongly-expreued  pamphlets  on  the  queatkm.  This  act  of 
partisanship  produced  him  many  enemies.  The  clergy 
' with  thoir  connexions,  as  well  os  the  rneinberi  of  the  cor- 
poration, chose  toconsidcr  themselves  thereby  abiulved  from 
' Uieir  promises  of  supivort,  which  tliey  secivfiy  tnnsfem^  to 
I another  physician,  who  was  invited  by  them  to  settle  in  the 
town.  Dr.  Aikin's  situation  was.  m consequence,  ren- 
dered so  much  less  lucrative  and  agreeable,  Uiat  early  in 
1792  he  again  removed  his  family  to  London,  where  he  re- 
commenced his  medical  practice. 

In  the  same  year.  Dr.  Aikin,  who  had  before  assisted 
Howardin  preparing  Im  works  for  the  press,  published,  in  one 
small  octavo  volume,  A View  of  the  Character  anti  PuWir 
Services  rf  the  late  John  Hotrai^  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  This 
I work  comprises  an  account  of  the  principal  events  of  Mr. 
i Howard's  life,  and  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  his  inquiries 
I into  tlie  state  of  nrisons.  hospitals,  and  lazareltos,  and  it 
j gives  a summary  or  his  chanicter  and  exertions  : a task  for 
I wliich  Dr.  Aikin  was  }>oculiurly  qualified,  as  well  by  the 
continual  and  unreserveil  intercourse  which  had  pasj,^  be- 
tween Howard  and  himself,  as  by  the  )M‘euliur  turn  of  his 
' own  mind,  which  led  him  to  view  with  interest  approaching 
to  enthusiasm  every  scheme  which  promised  in  any  way  to 
diminish  human  suffi'ring. 

Tlie  first  volume  of  Evenings  at  Home  the  most  popular, 
and  probably  also  the  most  useful  of  all  Dr.  Aikin's  works, 
was  published  very  srton  after'  he  hud  settled  in  London. 
The  volumes  of  this  work  appeared  successively,  the  sixth 
and  lost  in  June,  1795.  This  work  wa.s  tne  joint  produc- 
tion of  Dr.  Aikin,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bacbauld,  whose 
contributions,  however,  did  not  exceed  half  a vulrnno  in  the 
whole.  The  objc<;t  of  those  volumes  was  a favourite 
one  with  their  authors,  who  desired  to  teach  things  rather 
than  wonls.  In  the  execution  of  the  task,  they  presented, 
in  a manner  sufficiently  utlmctive  to  engage  the  attention 
; of  young  persons,  a good  deal  of  natural  hi>tory.  with  sutne 
of  the  elements  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  ; but  the  prin- 
cipal charm  and  value  of  the  work  consist  in  its  just  views 
of  human  chanicter,  and  in  the  uncompromising  integrity 
: visible  in  every  line.  • Things  by  their  Right  Names'  i» 
tho  title  of  one  of  the  papers  inserted  in  these  volumes, 
which  might,  with  great  propriety,  have  l>ccn  adopted  for 
the  entire  work.  At  the  expiration  of  more  than  half  s 
^ century  from  its  first  ap|*eanince,  * Evening'^  at  Home’  w 
, still  in  possession  of  public  favour,  and  the  work  has  been 
translated  into  almost  all  tlie  European  languages. 

in  the  beginning  of  1794  Dr.  Aikin  published  a yoluine 
of  Letters  from  a Father  to  his  Son  on  various  Tofiics  reia- 
five  to  Literature  ami  the  Conduct  of  Idfe.  This  may  be 
characterised  as  an  original  work ; as  it  was  not  designed 
for  children,  it  is  less  tnementary  than  the  * Evenings  at 
Home.'  The  chief  aim  of  those  letters,  thirty  in  number, 
appears  to  be  to  obviate  prejudices,  to  lead  the  person  who 
shall  study  them  to  judge  and  ei\joy  and  act  for  himself, 
inculcating  freedom  of  thinking  on  all  occasions,  lest  the 
deference  to  authorities  on  small  matters  ‘ should  induce 
the  same  habit  of  passive  compliance  in  affairs  of  capital 
importanoc.' 

In  1795  Dr.  Aikin  published  in  a large  quarto  voluoie,  A 
Description  if  the  Country  from  thirty  to  forty  Miles  round 
Manchester.  The  author  brought  considerable  local  know  - 
ledge ft)  the  execution  of  this  task,  w liich  is  written  with 
much  clearness  and  animation,  and  displays  throughout  the 
doctor's  characterislic  gCKHl  sense  and  I'reeduni  tirom  vulgar 
prejudices. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  in  the 
beginning  of  1796.  Dr.  Aikin  became  its  literary  i*ditor,  the 
polilktal  portion  Iwing  placed  in  other  hands.  This  olBce 
the  doctor  retained  for  ten  years  with  consnternble  credit  to 
bis  literary  reputation.  At  the  close  of  the  same  year  (1796) 
Dr.  Aikin  engaged  in  hU  greatest  work,  the  General  Bvj- 
grajJty,  which  omployi'd  a large  portion  of  his  time  during 
nineteen  years,  and  was  extends  to  ten  quarto  volumes. 
In  this  undertaking  he  had  tho  assistance,  first  of  l>r.  En- 
field, and.  after  his  dcccjise,  of  the  late  Dr. 'I'hoinas  Morgan. 
The  |x>rtion  of  matter  contributed  by  Dr.  Aikin  amounted 
to  nearly  one  half  the  contents  of  the  volumes. 

His  health,  which  had  been  declining  from  the  summer 
of  I79C,  became  so  seriously  bad  in  the  spring  of  1798, 
that  Dr.  Aikin  was  then  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
relaxation  of  a country  life : and  he  passed  four  months 
at  Dorking,  in  Surrey.  Even  under  these  circumstances, 
however,  be  gave  ev^enoe  of  the  aefivity  of  his  mind  by 
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^roduoing  a accood  vcdume  of  Letters  /^rm  a ftuMer  to  fii$ 
Son, 

So  little  benefit  to  bis  health  was  derived  from  this  resi- 
dence at  Dorking,  that  a total  renunciation  of  D>ndon  and 
of  his  profession  became  a matter  of  necessity,  and  he  accord- 
ingly removed,  in  October.  1 79H,  to  Stoke  Newington,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Dr. 
Aikin  did  not,  however,  by  any  means  relax  in  his  literary 
exertions,  but,  on  the  contrary  , undertook,  in  addition  to  the 
* Monthly  Magazine'  and  the  ‘ Biography.'  to  superintend  a 
new  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  poeu,  and  in  the  execution  oi 
this  engagement  he  supplied  several  critical  prefaces  and 
biographical  notices  whicn  had  l)ecn  omitted  hy  Dr.  Johnson. 

Dunng  ISOl  Dr.  Aikin  wrote  au  instructive  little  volume 
for  the  use  of  young  per«>ns,  entitled.  The  Arts  of  Life.  In 
this  work  a clear  view  is  given,  under  the  three  heads  of 
f»d,  clothing,  and  shelter,  both  of  the  aits  of  first  ne<  es8ity 
and  of  those  which  minister  to  our  comfort  and  convenience. 
This  volume  was  followed  in  a very*  few  months  by  The 
WriOfUand  Companion,  or  a Brief  l)eecription  of  British 
TYeet,  uifh  lejme  Arrount  of  their  Uses,  In  1803  appeared 
his  Letters  to  a I'oiing  iMily  on  a Course  of  Bttslish  Poetry. 
In  1806,  when  Usconnexion  ceased  with  the  ‘Monthly Ma- 
gazine,* Dr.  Aikin  was  engaged  in  establishing  a new  perio- 
dical work,  which  was  calliHl  Tftc  Aihenrettm,  and  he  conti- 
nued to  be  its  editor  during  the  two  and  a half  years  that 
the  publication  was  continucKl. 

Towards  the  close  of  1811  Dr.  Aikin  accepted  the  cfl’ce 
of  editor  of  Dodsley's  ‘ Annual  Kegistur,'  an  undertaking 
which  occupic^d  a considerable  portion  of  his  time,  so  that  he 
had  now  ample  oceupatiun  without  any  attempts  at  original 
proposition.  Constant  employment  appears  to  have  Ijccn  u 
necessary  condition  of  his  existence,  and  on  the  pmpletion 
of  the  (Sendai  Biof^raphy,  in  the  spring  of  1815,  he  fonned 
a collection  entitleu  Select  fVorks  of  the  British  Poets,  to 
which  be  supplicil  short  biographical  and  critical  notices. 
He  was  also  a contributor  to  tite  Annals  of  the  Reisn  of 
George  III.  which  were  published  in  two  vols.  Bvo.  The 
first  edition  of  the  work  endi^d  with  the  ]>caco  of  Paris,  in  i 
1815,  but,  in  a second  edition,  the  Anna/s  were  brought 
down  to  the  death  of  George  HI. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1817,  a few  months  after  the  ap-  ' 
pcaranco  of  Uio  Annals.  Dr.  Aikin  experienced  a dangenms  | 
stroke  of  paraly  sis,  which  for  a time  deprived  him  of  his  fa- 
culties. After  a few  months  he  partially  recovered,  and 
surviveil  more  than  five  years.  Ho  died  of  a stroke  of 
apoplexy,  December  7,  1822. 

Dr.  Aikin‘8  temper  was  naturally  chi'crful  and  aflrectionalo, 
a disposition  which  he  cultivated  as  n principle.  His  attach-  ' 
ment  to  the  cause  of  rational  freedom  wasanlcul  and  uni- 
form. Ilis  diligencu  in  the  performance  of  whatever  he  ^ 
undertook  was  unwearied.  Iiis  moral  purity  was  unblo-  ; 
mished.  i 

AIMOIN,  a boncdictinc  monk,  and  an  historian.  He  j 
was  a native  of  Villo  Kranche,  in  the  pnivinee  of  Perigord. ! 
He  wrote,  or  rather  began,  a history  of  the  French,  which  j 
he  diniicated  to  hisjiatpin  and  principal,  .\hbon,  Abbot  of  1 
Fleuri-sur-Loire.  It  is  said  in  liis  preface,  that  he  intended  | 
to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  French  nation,  ami  j 
to  bring  hia  narrative  down  to  Pepin  le  Bref,  father  of 
Charlemagne  (741);  but  cither  he  md  not  accomplish  his 
task,  or  some  part  of  it  has  liecn  lost,  for  what  we  have  c>f 
hrm  brimfs  us  down  only  to  the  sixteenth  vear  of  Clovis  II. 
(650).  Two  books  wore  afterwanls  added  by  an  unknown 
writer.  This  history  of  Aimoin  is  not  estemned : it  is  in- 
cwTwt,  and  he  does  not  dwell  sutticicntly  upon  the  events  j 
which  he  has  to  relate.  His  best  work,  and  also  the  most  ^ 
interesting,  is  an  account  of  the  life  of  Ahbon  : it  contains  a 
great  number  of  anecdotes,  and  fret]uently  alludes  to  the 
political  and  public  circumstances  of  the  times.  Aimoin 
died  \n  1008. 

AIN.  a river  in  France  which,  rising  among  the  slopes  of 
Jura,  pursues  a S.S.W.  course  into  the  Rhone.  Its 
length  is  more  than  ninety  miles,  and  its  junction  with  the 
Rhone  takes  place  about  twenty  miles  above  Lyon.  Although 
not  a stream  of  any  great  importance,  it  serves  to  give  name 
to  a department  pretty  nearly  coincident  with  the  district 
of  Bres^.  B‘*ugey.  Doinbes,  bir,,  sub-divisions  of  the  former 
province  of  Bourgogne  (Burgundy).  This  river  separates 
the  department  into  two  parts  of  nearly  e<\ual  extent,  com- 
prising, between  them,  about  2232  square  miles,  and  con- 
taining, in  the  Tear  1851,  a population  amounting  to 
•91yft89.  It  aenda  three  deputies,  and  is  subdivided  into  five 


arrondissementa.  The  district  on  the  western  or  right  bank 
of  the  Ain,  though  marshy  in  some  p.vrts,  produces  harvesU 
sufficient  for  the  inhabitants,  whose  chief  occupation  is 
agriculture:  the  easteni  district,  which  u crowned  by  the 
ndges  of  the  Jura  and  the  intervening  valleys,  afford-s 
p^tumjre  for  a great  number  of  hor^-B  and  sheep,,  and 
yields  iron  and  stone,  which  the  inhiibitanta  work.  The 
best  lithographic  stones  in  France  are  piwured  here.  In 
the  9.W.  of  the  department  are  numerous  ponds,  natural 
and  artifirial,  which  are  used  as  fish-farms  for  two  vears, 
and  the  third  are  emptied  and  sown  w'ith  barley.  'These 
cover  an  area  of  about  00,000  acres ; they  are  very  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  i>eople.  Among  the  manufiicturea 
carried  on  in  difl'erent  places,  are  those  of  cloth  at  .Montluel, 
near  the  Rhone,  a town  of  altout  SOOO  inhabitants,  and  ut 
the  capital  of  the  dejwrtment,  Bourp’  (see  BouRo);  and  of 
linen  and  |w{H*r  at  Nantua  (jiopulniion,  3678),  m one  of  the 
p«Wf-s  of  the  Jura.  In  the  east  is  Femey,  a small  town 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Voltaire.  Many  of  its  impu- 
lation  are  employed  in  watchmaking;  a branch  of  Industry 
introduced  by  that  celebrated  man.  Belley  (population, 
4517),  near  the  S.K.  c-orner  of  the  de|«rtment Gex  (popula- 
tion, 2710),  at  the  N.E.  extremity;  and  Trevoux  (|«pulation, 
3000),  on  the  HaOne.  These,  with  Nantua,  are  tin*  s»‘ats  of 
sub-prefects ; and  we  may  add  to  them  Thoiwer  and  Pont- 
de-\aux,  near  tlic  Pu6n*e.  Bourg,  the  capital,  is  on  the 
Reyssouse,  a fcetler  of  the  Saone,  and  conbiinea  in  1851  a 
population  of  9098.  The  So6ne  bounds  the  de{«irtment  on 
the  west ; the  Uhone  (on  the  right  or  French  bank  of 
which  Is  the  Jura)  limits  it  on  the  south  and  east,  and  the 
tributaries  of  these  two  streams  water  it ; on  the  north,  it 
has  the  department*  of  Jura  and  Saone-el- Loire. 

AIN-T.\B,  a town  of  Syria  (about  37*  N.  lal.,  and  about 
37*  ,35'  E.  long.),  near  the  sources  of  the  Sojur,  a tributary 
of  tlic  Euphrates;  and  hence  its  name,  from  the  Arabic 
Ain,  eye  or  fountain.  It  is  about  70  miles  N.  by  E. 
from  AleptM>.  It  is  a large  town,  inhabited  botn  by 
Molummieaans,  Greeks,  and  Armenian  Christians.  The 
Turkish  is  the  common  language.  The  houses  are  built  of 
^tone,  which  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood:  some  of  the 
streets  are  refreshed  by  streauw  of  water,  and  the  air  is 
wholesome.  On  the  north,  i,B  a co-^tle  standing  on  an  artifi- 
cial elevation.  The  extensive  burying-ground.  looking  ul  a 
distance  like  a large  suburb,  lies  to  the  south  of  tlie  town. 
The  manufactures  are,  leather  made  of  goat's  skin  d3*ed  r«I 
and  yellow,  cottons,  and  VTirious  coloured  woollens.  The 
chief  trade  U in  leather  and  raw  hides. 

Aiu-tab  is  supposed,  but  without  any  reason,  to  havj 
lieen  anciently  called  Anticnffieia  ad  Taunim.  It  was  taken 
by  Tamerlane  in  14iKi.  The  jiopulation  ha.s  lieen  iHimputeil 
bv  some  at  about  28,000.  [Se*e  Maundrell’s  yoorncy  yrom 
Alejnxf  to  Jt  rusalem,  and  Browne’s  Travels.] 

AiNSWORTU,  ROBERT,  the  author  of  a well-known 
iMtin  Dictiimary.  He  was  Ixim  at  Wood)  ale.  about  four 
miU's  from  Manchester,  in  Septcinlicr,  1660.  Having  re- 
ceived, or  at  lea-sl  completofl.  his  education  at  Rollon,  lie 
aftiTwanls  taught  a school  ft'r  some  time  in  that  town.  He 
tlien  came  to  London,  and  formed  an  establishment  at 
Bethnal  Green,  from  which  he  removed.  firi»t  to  Hackney, 
and  afterwanls  to  other  villages  in  the  neighlmurhood  of  the 
mctmpolis.  It  is  said  to  have  been  about  the  year  171-1 
that  he  was  induced  by  the  offers  of  the  booksellers  to  com- 
mence the  compilation  of  his  Dictionary : but  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  was  frequently  suspcndeil,  and  it  did  not 
appear  till  17.36.  He  tells  us  himself,  indeed,  that  it  had 
been  begun  mom  than  twenty  vears  before.  The  first  edi- 
tion. which  was  dedicated  to  l)r.  Mead  in  a acll-wriltei. 
Latin  address,  was  in  one  volume  quarto ; and  it  was  the  only 
one  published  during  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  who  died  at 
London  on  the  4th  of  April,  1743,  and  was  buried  at  Poplar, 
where  an  inscription  of  his  own  comiKisition,  in  Latin  verse, 
was  placed  over  Ins  remains  and  those  of  his  u ife.  Having 
acquirwl  a competency,  he  hod  retired  from  teaching  for  scune 
lime  before  his  death.  These  particulars  are  given  in  a no- 
tice prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Dictionary.  Dr. 
Kippis,  in  his  edition  of  the  Biogrnphia  Brilannv'a.  odds, 
from  private  infiinnalion,  that  in  llie  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
Used  to  be  fond  of  rummaging  in  the  shops  of  the  low  bn>- 
kers ; by  which  means  he  ofUm  picked  up  old  coins  and 
other  valuable  curiosities  at  little  expense.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  some  Latin  pt»oms;  and  he  also  published  Proposals 
for  making  Edtication  less  Chargetme,  and  some  other 
treatises,  Uie  list  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Watt's  BMiotHeoa; 
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but  his  Dictionary  is  tho  only  work  for  which  he  is  now  re> 
roemberod.  A »«cotul  edition  of  iU  edited  by  Mr.  Sarouel 
Patrick,  appeared  in  two  vulumes,  ^artu,  and  it  has 
since  been  frei^uently  republished.  One  edition,  which  came 
out  in  1752,  is  in  two  folio  \olumes.  and  used  to  be  in  some 
request  as  a handsome  specimen  of  typography.  It  was  su> 
porintended  by  the  Rev.  William  Vouiq;,  the  supposed  ori* 
ginal  of  Fielding's  Parson  Adams.  Another,  in  two  volumes, 
quarto,  was  published  in  177.3,  by  Dr.  Thomas  MorelJ,  the 
author  of  the  Lexxcm  nf  Greek  Pro$ody.  Both  Young  and 
Morcll  also  edited  Abridgments  of  Ainsworth’s  Dictionary, 
which,  until  lately,  were  much  used  in  schools.  There  is 
also  an  abridgment  of  the  work,  published  in  two  volumes, 
octavo,  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Thomas.  The  latest  and  best  cdiiiuii 
of  the  larger  work  is  that  which  anpearetl  in  1816,  in  one 
volume,  quarto,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Carey.  This  Uic- 
tionar)',  regarded  as  a mere  word-book,  is  a laborious  and 
useful  work ; but  it  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  u phi- 
losophical exposition  of  the  etymology  of  the  Lutiii  language, 
or  as  anything  like  a comolete  exhibition  of  the  usage  of 
words  by  Latin  authors.  Notwithstanding  the  corrections 
which  it  has  received  from  the  labours  of  its  successive  e<li- 
tors,  it  still  remains  disfigured  by  many  errors  and  deficiencies, 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  avoided  when  it  was  first 
eompiled,  but  which  leave  the  book  a great  way  behind  the 
present  improved  state  of  philological  learning. 

AIR.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
aer.  Though  generally  applied  only  to  the  material  of  the 
atmosphere,  this  term  wa.s  alsmt  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  extended  to  all  the  gases,  as  thevwcrc  successi\ely 
discovered,  with  a distinctive  name  for  each.  Though  ve 
confine  ourselves  here  to  the  properties  of  atmospheric  air 
only,  wo  give  tho  references  to  the  mixlem  names  of  the 
principal  aim,  os  they  were  then  called,  which  will  be  found 
mentioned  in  the  chemical  works  of  the  last  century'. 
Dephlogisticated  Air,  | 

Empyreal  Air,  > see  Oxygen. 

Vital  Air,  J 

Phlogisticated  Air,  sec  Nitrogen. 

NiUousAir.  I 

Dephlogisticated  Ni-I  f Nitrous  Oxide. 

trous  Air.  J IProfoxide  of  Nitrogen.  i 

Inflammable  Air,  see  Hydn^^en.  : 

Fixed  Air,  see  Carbonic  Acid. 

Alkaline  Air,  see  Ammonia.  | 

Though  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  sec  the  little  iwrticles 

of  matter  of  which  the  air  is  composed,  yet  it  has  been  i 
sliown  by  tlie  chemist  to  be  a mixture  of  a number  of  I 
different  giuses  floating  side  by  side.  Two  of  these  aim — * 
namely,  oxygen  and  nitrogen — constitute  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  atmosphere ; so  much  so,  that  in  speaking  of 
Its  chemical  composition,  it  is  customary  to  regard  it  as  j 
essentially  made  up  of  these  two  gases.  One  hundred  parts  I 
by  weight  contain  77  parts  nitrogen,  and  23  |nirts  oxvgen ; 
and  by  measure,  79'IU  nitrogen,  and  20*81  oxygen.  1'his  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  a mixture  containing  1 volume  of 
oxygen  to  every*  4 volumes  of  nitrogen.  These  gases  are 
spread  through  the  whole  atmosphere ; but  though 
cisted  together,  they  are  merely  mcchaiiitaJly  mixed,  and 
not  chemically  uiiitetl.  ITic  difference  between  a mechanical 
mixture  and  a chemical  compound,  will  >>e  apparent  from 
the  following  example  :—'Vh»-n  copjier  filings  and  sulphur 
are  thrown  together,  no  chanp;  nap{»ens  to  either ; and 
though  they  may  be  both  in  such  a minute  state  of  division 
that  the  naked  eye  cannot  distingubdi  the  individual 
particles,  nor  the  fingers  be  delicate  enough  to  snatch  each 
jiiece  of  copper-dust  from  the  sulphur,  yet  it  is  conceivable 
that,  however  fine  the  mixture  might  be,  a microjicepe 
could  be  made  which  would  reveal  the  presence  of  both 
bodies,  and  a pair  of  pincers  could  be  fashioned  w'hiuh  would 
enable  us  to  jack  every  particle  of  copper  from  each  particle 
of  sulphur.  This  is  an  example  of  a vuduinieal  iai>^r<re. 
Now*,  if  after  the  two  substances  have  been  w’ell  shaken 
together,  the  mixture  \h‘  placed  in  a fire  clay  crucible,  heated 
to  redness,  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  a substance  will  present 
itself  lotiilly  unlike  the  copper  or  tho  sulphur  whicL  have 
gone  to  form  it,  and  which  will  defy  the  most  powerful 
microscope  to  show  that  either  the  one  sulwtonce  or  the 
other  is  ))resent.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  copjier  and 
the  sulphur  are  in  a state  of  chemical  combination,  ami 
afford  on  illustration  of  a efurmieal  compound. 

Tbougph  the  prindpal  constituents  of  the  atmosphere, 


otygen  and  nitrogen,  are  found  there  amply  mechanically 
mix^,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  nave  no  chemical 
affinity  for  each  other,  and  therefore  no  rower  tn  combine 
and  form  a chemical  compound.  Under  tuvoumble  circum- 
stances, one  equivalent  ol  nitrogen  con  unite  with  one,  twoi, 
three,  four,  or  five  equivalents  of  oxygen,  fonning  the 
chemical  compounds  called  Nitrous  Ojride,  Nitne  Oxide, 
Hyportitrous  Acid,  Nitrous  Acid,  and  Nitric  Acid;  sub- 
stances so  unlike  ordinary  air,  although  containing  the  same 
elements,  that  were  either  of  tliem  to  be  produced  in  large 
quantity  in  the  air,  every  living  thing  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  would  die.  This  is  prevented  by  the  absence,  not  of 
the  material,  but  of  the  conditions  requu^ite  to  eban^  it. 
To  a very  .slight  extent  tlie  conditions  are  favourable.  When 
a lightning  siiark  ^la&ses  through  the  air,  it  compels  a part 
at  least  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  which  it  finds  in  its 
course  to  combine  and  form  nitric  acid. 

If  bulk  were  to  be  token  os  the  standard  whereby  to  judge 
of  the  importance  of  any  substance,  then,  utidoiibt^ly,  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  must  be  considered  the  most  important 
gases  in  the  atmosphere,  just  a.*«  we  should  be  couifielled 
to  regard  sand  ana  clay  os  pre-eminent  among  the  solid 
mutters  of  the  earth's  crust ; but  there  are  other  gases  or 
va(K)urs  present  in  tlie  air,  which,  although  occurring  in 
comparatively  small  quantity,  are  vet  of  essential  service, 
and  could  not  be  disfiensed  with,  these  are  Carbonic  Acid, 
Ammmia,  Nitric  Acid,  and  vapour. 

Carbonic  acid  occurs  in  Uie  atmosphere  to  the  extent  of 
t volume  in  even,'  2000  volumes.  The  amount  varies  a 
little,  being  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  during 
night  than  during  day. 

Ammonia  and  nitric  acid  ore  present  in  such  small  quantity, 
that  their  amount  lius  not  yet  been  accurately  determined, 
and  the  only  means  of  proving  that  they  exist  in  the  air,  is 
to  examine  rain-water.  Water  vajxiur  is  a well-known 
constituent,  exhibiting  itself  at  times  in  clouds,  ruin,  snow, 
hail,  kc. 

Besides  the  six  substances  already  named,  tliere  are  a mul- 
titude of  vapours  and  gases  which  are  seen  to  enter  the  air, 
but  which  the  most  diligent  search  bus  failed  to  detect  there. 
Sucli  are  coal  ga.s,  hydrogen,  the  odoriferous  principle  of 
flowers,  and  the  bad  smelU  of  decomposing  animal  matter. 
Indeed,  a little  of  everything  which  can  exist  us  gas  no  doubt 
floats  through  the  atmosphere,  just  as  a little  of  everything 
which  can  t>e  dissolved  in  water  finds  its  way  into  the  sea. 

Considermg  the  many  different  constituents  of  the  air,  it 
appears  strange  that  these  should  all  be  so  intimately  mixed, 
that  at  no  one  part  of  the  atroospbere,  over  sea  or  land,  in 
valley  or  on  hill,  is  anvthing  but  the  most  trifling  variation 
to  be  found  in  the  relative  amount  of  the  'several  gases. 
This  thorough  intermixture  of  matters,  so  different  in  their 
relative  weights  or  densities,  is  owing  to  the  o{>enition  of  a 
force  called  the  diffusion  of  ga.«es“,  by  which  a gas,  however 
dense,  is  compelled  to  flout  up  .and  spread  through  a light 
one,  und  a light  gas  is  forced  to  sink  and  diffuse  it^f 
through  a heavy  one.  So  j>**rfwt  is  ibis  law,  tliat  air 
obtiiined  by  Gay  Lussac,  in  1804,  at  an  altitude  of  22,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  and  that  prottured  by  Mr. 
Welsh,  in  1852,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  19,tK>0  feet  (analysed 
by  Professor  Miller  of  King's  College,  London),  did  not 
differ  from  that  found  in  a IkiUIs  discoven-d  in  the  boned 
city  of  Pompeii,  or  that  at  pre.-^ent  l>eing  wafted  over  the 
.•‘urfuce  of  the  ocean.  [See  Rai.loo.n  and  O.t.s.] 

The  coniimsition  of  air  may  U*  a.'^cerlained  either  n)  sthe- 
ticully  or  analy  ticallv.  SyntheticaUy,  by  mixing  the  propor- 
tions already  notices)  of  nxygen  and  nitrogen  ; in  which  rase 
it  is  found,  that  the  mixture  differB  in  no  roi-|)ect  from  cuiu- 
luon  air.  Analy  tirally,  by  un  experiment  similar  to  the  one 
already  cited ; in  which,  however,  il  is  presumed,  that  we 
know  the  ismipusition  of  water.  If  hydrogen  be  adder!  to  or 
mixi^  w ith  a pi'rtion  of  vuimuon  air.  and  the  clerrtrie  spark  be 
passed  rcpeutctlly  ihnuigh  the  mixture,  it  will  l»e  found  that 
the  hydrogen  has  combined  with  eight  liIuc^  iu  weight  of 
oxygen,  (if  there  l>c  so  much,)  und  bos  pn>duccd  nine  time* 
iu  weight  of  water.  In  thus  way,  by  trial,  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen  may  l>e  found  which  will  combine  wiili  all  the 
oxygen  in  the  mixture,  and  tho  remainder  is  then  found  to 
Ik:  simply  nitn*gen. 

Such  are  the  principal  chemical  properties  of  air.  For 
its  effects  upon  animal  life,  sec  Rkvpiration. 

VVe  have  already  observed  that  the  air.  in  common  with 
all  other  bodies,  has  weight.  This  is  proved  by  weighing  a 
bottle  which  contains  air  in  a very  delicate  balance,  and 
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th<m  by  repeatinj;  the  p)r>ceM  after  the  air  has  been  ex* 
aausted  from  tbe  bottle  by  the  air-pump.  From  this  we 
are  immediately  led  to  conclude  that,  like  all  other  heavy 
fluids,  it  exercises  pressure  upon  all  substances  which  are 
in  contact  with  it.  But  this  was  not  the  order  of  discovery. 
The  pressure  was  ascertained  lon^  before  there  was  any 
other  reason  except  analogy  for  inferring  the  weight,  and  the 
latter  discovery  was  a consequence  of  the  former.  It  is  true, 
that  Aristotle  (Stanley's  History  of  PAi7o«ojAy,  Aristotle, 
part  2,  chap,  vii.)  expressly  mentions  that  air  has  weight, 
and  even  cites  the  experiment  of  a bladder,  which  ho  a&scrts 
weighs  more  when  Blled  witli  air  than  when  empty  : but  his 
followers  of  the  middle  ages  entirely  abandoned  the  doctrine. 
We  shall  speak  mure  at  length  of  the  dis<*ovcry,  under  the 
heads  Bahomstkk  and  ArMOspHKKK.  It  is  here  sufficient 
to  obser%'c,  that  the  density  of  the  air  depends  upon,  and  is  a 
consequence  of,  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  atmo- 
sphere. For  the  air  is  an  elastic  fluid,  that  is,  its  bulk  in- 
creases, and  its  density  diminishes,  whenever  the  exterior 
pressure  is  wholly  or  partially  removed.  Let  a louse  blad- 
der. tied  at  the  mouth,  and  not  so  full  of  air  as  to  be  <lis- 
tendeil.  be  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  so  that  ^ 
the  air  which  presses  the  ouUide  of  the  bladder  can  be  ex- 
hausted. The  interior  air  will  expand  so  soon  as  the 
exhaustion  begins,  will  presently  distend  the  bladder  to  its 
fullest  dimensions,  and  in  some  cases  will  even  burst  it. 
On  the  re-admission  of  the  air  into  the  space  surrounding 
the  bladder,  the  latter  will  gradually  resume  its  former  di- 
mensions, and  its  witiiered  or  flactud  appearance. 

As  we  asi'end  the  atmosphere,  the  superincumbent  co- 
lumn of  air  becomes  of  less  weight,  and  tho  density  becomes 
less  ; that  is,  a cubic  foot  at  the  height  of  lOUO  feet  above 
the  ground  i.s  not  so  heavy,  or  does  not  contain  so  much  air, 
as  a cubic  foot  at  the  surface  of  tbe  eartli : which  is  thus 
explained.  The  air  having  in  itself  a force  which  tends 
to  separate  the  particles  from  one  another,  or  to  ex- 
pand the  whole  bulk,  but  which  force  grows  less  and  less 
as  the  particles  are  more  and  more  separated,  that  is,  as 
the  bulk  increases,  the  state  of  rest  will  always  be  that 
in  which  the  elastic  force  upon  a square  inch  of  the  sur- 
face of  uir,  arising  from  its  own  constitution,  just  balances 
the  external  pressure  upon  that  square  inch.  To  illustrate 
this.  supiMvse  a vertical  lube,  A B C D, 
open  at  both  ends,  at  first,  and  filled  with  a 
air.  which  communicates  with  the  exterior 
atmosphere.  Place  a slight  membrane, 

E F.  across  it,  which  ran  be  moved  up 
and  down  the  tube,  so  that,  except  fur 
frictiuo,  it  would  be  displaced  if  Uie  pres-  ^ 
sures  of  the  air  above  and  below  it  were 
in  the  least  degree  unequal.  At  present 
there  are  two  equal  and  contrary  pres- 
sures on  the  two  sides  of  E F,  arising 
from  the  weight  nf  the  column  of  air 
above  E F.  For  if  the  pressun>  from  un-  h 
demeath  were  loss  than  that  from  above, 

E F would  move  downwards,  and  vice 
rerst^.  Now  i-ovcr  the  end  B D of  the  tube,  so  that  tbe  air 
in  E F D B shall  have  no  communicaiion  with  the  exterior 
air.  The  membrane,  E F,  still  remains  at  rest:  that  is.  the 
air  E F D B,  without  being  pressotl  by  tlic  exterior  atmos- 
phere thnmgh  the  section  B L>.  exerts  the  same  force  upon 
E F fixmi  below  as  the  exterior  atmosphere  d<jes  from  above. 
This  is  what  wo  mean  by  the  elastic  forre  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  distinguished  from  the  weight  of  the  supenncumbenl 
column  of  air.  The  two  being  always  equal,  may  ea.sily  U*  ' 
confounded : we  only  wish  to  impress  upon  the  reader,  that 
this  repulsive  fi»rcc  of  the  particles  of  air,  of  which  wo  kmm  j 
nothing  but  its  effects,  is  a counterbalancing  force  from 
within,  .so  to  speak,  to  the  pressure  from  without,  and  is 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  less  or  greater  nearness  of 
the  particles,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  exemplify. 

To  get  a more  distinct  laeuof  the  superincumbent  pressure 
on  E F.  suppose  the  air  to  be  entirely  remoTinl  from  above 
E F,  so  that  the  membrane  must  be  held  down  in  order  to 
prevent  the  uncountcrbalanccd  force  beneath  from  driving 
it  up.  and  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  the  air-gun.  Let  a 
liquid,  mercury  for  example,  be  poured  into  the  tube,  until 
there  is  no  longer  any  occasion  to  hold  down  K F,  or  until 
the  weight  of  the  mercury  will  just  counterbalance  the  pres- 
•ure  of  the  air  from  below.  In  the  average  slate  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, this  will  require  about  thirty  inch^  of  the  tube  above 
B F to  be  filled  with  mercury.  How  let  half  the  mercury 


be  remoTed,  that  is.  let  it  only  stand  fifteen  inches  above  E F. 
This  is  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  pressure  from  be- 
neath, and  the  membrane  will  rise  to  twice  its  height  above 
B D,  that  is,  the  air  will  now  occupy  twice  the  space  which  it 
did  before.  But  this  will  not  happen  immcdialely,  fur  it 
will  settle  at  first  at  something  less  than  the  height  we  have 
mentioned,  and  attain  that  height  by  degrees.  The  reason 
would  be  manifest  if  a thermometer  were  placed  in  the  ■‘(pace 
E F B D ; for  it  would  be  found  that  the  thenuometer  would 
fall  when  the  expansion  began,  and  would  gradually  regain 
its  original  height  as  the  membrane  arquire«l  its  full  dis- 
tance from  B D.  Similarly,  if  the  quantity  uf  mercury  were 
doubled  and  made  to  stand  at  sixty  inches  above  E F,  the 
pressure  on  E F would  be  greater  than  that  from  beneath ; 
the  membrane  would  dcM  cnd,  the  theriinmieler  rising  at 
the  same  time  ; and  by  the  time  the  thermometer  again  in 
dirated  the  same  tcmjMTaturc  a.n  at  first,  the  imnibrane 
R F would  stand  ut  hall'  its  original  distance  from  HD.  If 
any  other  quantities  of  raercurv  were  added  or  taken  oway, 
similar  results  would  be  found,  so  s<xm  as  the  alteration  uf 
temperature  was  balanced  by  the  .surrounding  atmosphere, 
which,  in  the  first  case,  imparts  heat  to  the  ap]>uruius,  and. 
in  the  second,  receives  heal  from  it.  TIiub,  if  only  *»ne-third 
of  the  mercury  were  left,  the  air  would  overbalance  it  until  it 
had  expundeii  into  three  times  its  dmictisions.  If  the  mer- 
cury were  increased  five-fold,  the  air  would  never  furnish  a 
counter)K)i.se  until  it  was  reduced  to  one-tifth  of  its  former 
dimensions.  This  remtirkuble  luw*,  which  holds  u'cnerally 
fur  dry  air  and  all  gaseu,  miiy  be  thus  expressea  : at  the 
same  temperature,  the  elastic  forces  of  tw'o  jKWlion*  of  air  (or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  weights  of  mercury  they  will 
balance)  are  in  direct  pro^iurtiou  to  the  densities,  or  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  spaces  occupieil  by  these  j>ortion8. 
Heceiit  invc-'(tigation.'«,  however,  have  shown  that  thU  law 
of  Boyle  or  MarioUi*,  by  whom  it  wus  discovered,  Is  not 
strictly  true  for  any  ga.s. 

The  veiy  great  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  illustrated 
by  thu  following  experiment.  Two  hollow  hemispheres  are 
loosely  placed  one  upon  the  other  as  in  the  figure:  the  lower 
communicates  by  a tube,  in  which  is  a 
stop  cock,  (ojKMi  for  the  present,)  with 
the  exhausting  apparatus  of  an  air-pump. 
At  present  there  is  no  impediment  to  lift- 
ing the  upper  from  the  lower  except  its 
weight;  the  prc>sure  of  the  air  from 
within  counterbalancing  that  from  with- 
out. Rut  if  the  air  be  withdrawn  from 
the  interior,  and  the  stop-cork  closed  so 
that  the  apparatus  ran  be  unscrewed 
from  the  air-pump  without  allowing  the 
air  to  enter,  it  will  require  iin  cnonnous 
force  to  separate  the  two  hemispheres. 
If  the  diameter  of  the  circle  be  fourteen 
inclics.  the  least  force  that  will  separate 
them  will  be  equivalent  to  more  than  a ton.  Such  being  the 
external  pressure,  it  may  appear  extraonlinary  that  the  hu- 
man bodv  is  capable  of  supporting  it  w iihout  being  crushed  to 
atoms.  The  pressure  on  the  body  is  computed  at  several  tons. 
But  the  cause  of  wonder  is  purely  imaginary.  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  Robison,  ' the  human  body  is  a bundle  of  solids,  filled 
or  mixed  with  Huids,  and  there  are  few  or  no  parts  of  it 
which  arc  empty.  All  communicate  either  by  vessels  or 
pores  : and  the  whole  surface  is  a stei'e.  through  which  the 
insensible  perspiration  is  perfomidl.  The  whole  extended 
surface  of  Uie  lungs  is  open  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ; everything  is  therefore  in  equilibrio : and  if  free  or 
speedy  access  be  given  to  every  part,  the  liody  will  not  be 
damaged  by  the  pressure,  however  great,  any  more  than  a 
wet  sponge  would  be  deranged  by  pressing  it  any  depth  In 
water.'  (Mechanical  Philosofihij,  vol.  iii.  p.  5-1 1 .) 

Tbe  temperature  of  air,  as  already  noticed,  inilucnces  its 
elastic  force.  We  have  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  the 
principal  properties  of  this  and  all  other  ga.scs  arc  a conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  heat,  though  we  do  not  know 
what  tbe  latter  is.  It  is  probable  that  air  would  become, 
first  liouid,  and  then  solid,  if  it  cf>uld  be  made  sufficiently 
cold.  Like  all  other  substanoes,  air  gives  out  heat  when  it 
is  compressed,  that  is,  raises  the  temperature  of  surrounding 
bodies,  and  vice  versd.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  tlie 
fact  that  tinder  can  be  set  on  fire  when  the  air  in  which  it  is 
contained  is  suddenly  and  violently  compressed. 

From  careful  experiments  it  appears,  that  air  and  all 
other  gases,  as  well  as  vapoimt,  ana  also  all  mixtures  of 
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giMs  and  Tapoure,  obtain  an  increase  of  elastic  force  for 
every  increase  of  temperature,  and  expand,  therefore,  if  ex- 
ptniuon  be  possible,  in  the  vessel  which  contains  them.  The 
Quantity  ox  this  expansion,  when  the  temperature  passes 
from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling'  point  of  water— that  is,  from 
32*  to  212’  of  Fahrenheit’s,  from  0*  to  of  Reaumur's,  and 
from  0*  to  100*  of  the  Centigrade,  thermometers — was 
formerly  estimated  at  375  parts  out  of  a 1000  of  the  bulk 
which  the  gas  lind  at  the  freezing -j)oint.  And  this 
dilatation  is  uniform— that  is,  whatever  expansion  arises 
from  an  increase  of  12*  of  temperature,  half  as  much  arises 
from  an  increase  of  6*,  twice  as  much  from  one  of  24“,  and 
so  on,  Dalton,  in  England,  and  Ony  Lussac,  in  France, 
discovered  this  law  nearly  al>out  the  same  time : the  for- 
mul®  in  winch  they  exprest^d  it  were  slightly  different; 
but  for  upwaitls  of  thirty  years,  it  was  believed  that  ‘all  gases, 
whatever  be  their  density,  and  the  quantiiy  of  water  which 
they  hold  in  solution,  and  all  vapours,  undergo  the  same 
dilatation  by  the  same  change  of  temperature/  Riidbejg, 
Pouillet,  Regnault,  and  Magnus,  have  investigated  this 
subject  more  recently ; but  their  experimenU  have  not 
established  the  truth  of  Gav  Lussac’a  law.  In  the  tirst 
place,  it  ie  found  that  dr>*  air  does  not  increase  in  bulk  by 
,376  of  ita  volume  at  32®  F.,  when  the  temjwrature  is  raised 
to  212*  F.  A mean  of  all  the  ex|>eriiuentv*  gives  the  increase, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  the  coefficient  of  dilatation  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  jK)int  of  water  at  ‘36666  or  of  the 
Volume  at  32*  F.  But  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  there 
are  180®,  in  Reaumur’s  80  , and  in  tlje  Centigrade,  100*, 
between  the  fixed  |>oiiits  of  the  scale ; hence,  the  amount 
of  expansion  for  one  degree  on  these  thermometers  is 
liu*  via*  “”d  respectively.  If  we  call  this  fraction 
n,  the  volume  at  the  freezing-point  r,  and  the  tempe- 
rature at  which  the  volume  is  .>«ught  t,  this  latter  will 
be  ti  (1  at),  a and  t de]>ending  on  the  tbennometric 
scale  employed.  Bv  common  arithmetic  the  expansion 
between  any  two  points  of  the  wale  may  thus  be  eaisiJy 
found. 

Next,  the  researches  of  the  philosophers  mentioned  above 
have  shown,  that  all  gases  do  not  * undergo  the  same 
dilatation  by  the  same  change  of  tetoperature,'  as  (iay 
Lusssc  thought.  For  hydrogen  and  carbonic  add  the 
coefficients  are  about  the  same  as  that  for  air,  while  for 
cyanogen  and  sulphurous  acid,  they  ore  considerably 
greater. 

But  there  is  another  point  on  which  recent  experiments 
have  proved  that  Gay  Lussne’s  law  is  only  an  approximation 
to  the  truth.  'Hie  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  from  the 
freezing  to  the  boiling  point,  is  '3666  under  t)je  ordinarj' 
barometric  pressure ; but  it  does  not  remain  the  same  under 
all  pressures,  or  of  whatever  density  the  air  may  be.  The 
following  table  from  Regnault  will  show  that  the  coefficient 
increases  with  the  pressure,  and  does  not  remain  constant, 
•a  was  formerly  supposed : — 


TempcrsturMby  Csotl^TMls  ThsmaoMlw. 


PrMFur*  At  (P. 

PreHOTA  At  lIXP. 

i-HISa. 

auuioHiM. 

XUttB«*rw. 

109-72 

149-31 

1-36482 

174-36 

237  17 

1-36613 

266-06 

39.5-07 

1-36542 

374-67 

510*36 

1-36587 

375-23 

510-97 

1-36672 

760-00 

1-36650 

1678-40 

2280-09 

1-36760 

1092-53 

2300-23 

1-36800 

2144-19 

2924-04 

1-36894 

3656-56 

4992-09 

1-37091 

The  pre.sflure  is  given 

in  niilliinetrefi  of  mercury, 

which  is  equal  to  *039  of  an  English  inch.  If  ll 

sure  Qt  0®  be  109*'72,  it  will  require  to  be  increased  to 
14ir“-3l,  in  order  that  the  volume  niav  remain  the 
same,  when  the  temperature  rises  to  100*  C. ; the  coeffi- 
cient in  that  case  is  *3648  of  the  volume  at  the  freezing- 
point.  Other  gases  are  found  to  be  subject  to  the  some 
law : the  coefficient  becomes  greater  as  the  pressure  is 
increased. 

Air  is  peculiarly  useful  as  a thermoinetrical  substance,  in 
consequence  of  ite  large  coefficient.  Tlie  absolute  dilatation 
of  mercury  is  small ; and  when  that  fluid  is  enclwed  in  an 
envelope,  whose  rate  of  expansion  may  Tiirr  with  the  degree 
of  heat,  as  well  ns  with  the  kind  o?  gloss  employed,  the 
indications  of  the  thermometer  cannot  alwaysJw  received 
with  perfect  conlidenee.  But  the  ei}*ansion  of  air  is  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  glass,  Uiat  tht«e  small  varia- 
tions have  scarcely  any  influence  uixm  the  indications 
of  an  air-therraometer,  corrected  for  expansion  of  its 
envelope. 

On  the  properries  of  air  with  regard  to  other  bodies,  we 
may  notice,  tlint  the  boiling-point  of  water  depends  on  the 
presence  of  air  in  that  fluid.  When  w’ater  u,  as  far  ai 
possible,  deprived  of  air,  the  boiling-point,  even  under  a very 
feeble  }ireN*ure  on  the  surface  of  tne  water,  has  been  known 
to  rise  above  ISO*  Centigrade.  The  effect  of  a thin  film  of 
air  between  the  surface  of  a gla-sa  tube  and  the  mercury  in 
which  it  is  immersed,  will  be  considered  under  the  ailide 
Bakomktkii. 

In  this  article  we  have  consider!^  only  the  chemical 
and  mechanic.al  properties  of  air.  The  constitution  of  the 
whole  mnsd  will  come  under  the  article  Atmosphkrb. 
To  complete  the  subject,  refer  to  OxYOP.sr,  Respira 
Tiox,  Combustion,  Vrntii.ation,  AcocarTcs,  Akro- 
DYNAMIC8 ; and  also  to  Turner’s  Chanutty,  eighth 
edition,  p.  199;  Dixon,  7'reatise  an  llcat,  Part  I.;  and 
the  various  articles  on  ihe  subject  in  the  £neyelopadia 
Metropalittina. 

AIR-GUN.  An  instrument  for  projecting  bullets,  in 
which  the  moving  jxjwer  is  the  ru»h  of  condensed  air  allowed 


to  escape,  instead  of  the  formation  cf  gases  arising  from  the 
ignition  of  gunpowder.  The  air-gun  and  the  common  gun 
are  therefore  the  same  in  principle,  and  it  is  only  nccessarj' 
to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  its  mechanism. 

We  have  given  above  the  section  of  one  of  the  earlier  species 
of  air  guns. 

In  the  stock  of  the  gun  is  a condensing  syringe,  the  pis- 
ton of  which  U M S,  by  means  of  which  air  is  conden»ied 
into  the  cavity  C S,  which  has  a valve  opening  inwards,  just 
behind  the  buUcl  K.  The  barrel.  K A,  is  open,  and  the 
bullet  (which  should  just  fit  the  barrel)  is  inserted  in  the 
usual  way.  The  trigger,  O,  ojicns  the  valve  bchiinl  the 
bullet,  and  permits  the  nish  of  the  condensed  air,  which 
propels  the  bullet  forward.  The  moment  the  finger  is  with- 
drawn from  the  trigger,  the  air  closes  the  valve,  and  remains, 
sotnowhat  less  condensed  than  before,  for  the  next  discharge. 

The  same  principle  ha*  been  variously  applied.  In  the 
magazine  air-gun,  there  is  a reaervoir  of  bullets,  in  a channel 
Qhder  the  barrel,  one  of  whi^  ia  tamed  in  by  a cyUn4rical 


cock  pierced  by  a tube,  which  in  one  po'^ition  ia  a continua- 
tion of  the  reservoir  of  bullets,  and  in  anulher,  of  the  barrel. 
Thus  by  turning  the  gun  upside  ilown  and  turning  ibe 
cock,  a bullet  falls  into  it  from  the  reservoir,  which,  on  re- 
turning the  cook,  is  of  course  in  the  barrel.  In  some  sir 
guns,  the  cavity  containing  the  condensed  air  is  a hollow 
copper  ball,  which  can  bo  mtcwc<1  on  to  the  gun  after  con- 
densation. The  air‘(‘arte  is  so  called  beca\ise  it  is  usuallv 
in  the  form  of  a walking-stick.  Thu  handle  contains  the 
condensed  air,  and  can  ho  unscrew'ed  and  filled  by  a soptnile 
condensing  syringe.  There  is  some  mention  of  an  instru- 
ment similar  in  principle  to  the  air-gun  among  the  ancit-nU; 
and  it  is  said  that  Ctosibius,  a cclcbrateil  mechanical  philo- 
M>pher,  who  lived,  b.c.  120,  at  Alexandria,  conslnicted  an 
instrument,  in  which  the  air.  by  its  clastic  force,  discha^ed 
an  arrow  from  a tube.  (Montucln,  Ilistoire  des  Matiuma- 
Uquet,  vol.  i.  p.  267.)  The  invention,  such  as  wc  have  de- 
scribed it,  is  ascribed  (o  Marin,  a native  of  Lisieux,  in  fVanee, 
who  is  said  to  have  presented  an  air-gvtn  to  Henry  IV. 
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No  p^er,  but  only  a conTonient  adaptation  of  power,  is 
Itaincil  in  an  air*g\ui,  since  the  condensation  of  the  air  re- 
quires force.  If  tlie  arm  which  condenses  the  air  into  the 
caTity  could,  without  exertion,  follow  the  bullet,  and  employ 
its  force  only  in  pushing  the  latter  onwards,  it  would  com- 
municate the  velocity  which  the  bullet  would  receive  fmm 
the  ^un,  before  as  much  force  had  been  expended  as  would 
be  rcQuired  fur  the  condensation  : for  the  whole  force  em* 
ployea  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  piston  would  be 
saved.  This  cunsidemtion  will  be  more  fully  discu&scd  in 
the  article  Machinb. 

The  elastic  force  of  the  gas  produced  from  gunpowder  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Hutton  to  be  about  lOiiO  tiroes  that  of  com-  I 
mon  air,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  produced.  And  the 
velocities  which  are  produced  by  different  forces  are  not  as 
the  forces  themselves,  but  as  the  square  roots  of  the  forces. 
Attending  to  this  consideration  only,  a compression  of  forty 
o/moBpAerer,  as  it  is  called. — that  is,  a condensation  of  forty 
equal  bulks  of  air  into  one,— would  give  a velocity  bearing  to 
that  of  gunpowder  the  proportion  of  the  square  rout  of  40 
to  that  of  lOOU,  or  ouc-dfth.  But  there  is  another  circum- 
stance to  l»e  attended  to.  The  gas  generated  from  gunpow- 
der quickly  expands  itself  into  many  tiroes  its  first  dimensions, 
thereby  diminishing  its  clastic  force  in  the  same  proportion : 
whereas,  if  the  cavity  be  large,  the  expansion  of  the  air  in 
the  cavity,  when  it  has  also  llllefl  the  barrel,  will  not  mate- 
rially alter  its  elastic  force.  Attending  to  this,  wo  find,  by 
a rough  calculation,  that,  from  the  preening  supposition,  we 
might  expect  to  have  more  than  half  the  velocity  of  gun- 
powder. The  air-gun  has  never  been  used  in  war,  on 
account  of  its  expense,  and  the  force  which  must  be  exerted 
to  condense  the  air.  The  latter  objection  has  disappeared 
since  the  use  of  steam:  a few  very  small  and  portable  en- 
gines kept  constantly  at  work  would  provide  aromiinilioD  I 
for  a large  army.  For  trreat  guns,  the  use  of  condensed  air 
has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  Iteen  attempted : in  fket,  the 
air-gun  itttelf  has  always  been  considered  a.s  a toy,  unless  in 
a verv  few  cases,  where  it  has  been  the  instrument  of  private 
and  cowardly  revenge.  | 

AIR-PUMP.  A philosophical  instrument  for  removing 
tlie  air  out  of  a vesiSel.  We  shall  also  include  under  this 
bead  the  apparatus  for  forcing  more  air  into  a vessel,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Condensing  Syringe,  as  the  two 
differ  very  slightly  in  their  main  principle  and  simplest  con- 
struction. 


Above  we  have  the  sections  of  the  simplest  forms  of  an  ex- 
haueting  and  of  a eondenaing  syringe.  Both  consist  of  a 
tube  elo^  at  one  end,  excepting  an  orifice  to  which  a valve 
or  lid  is  attached.  A piston,  with  a rod  and  handle,  enters 
at  the  other  end,  and  can  bo  moved  up  and  down  the  tube. 
The  piston  is  not  entirely  closed,  but  has  a valve  opening 
the  same  way  as  the  other  valve.  Both  are  attached  to 
vessels,  the  air  of  which  is  to  be  rarefied  or  condensed.  In 
fig.  1 . or  the  exhausting  syringe,  both  valves  open  upwards ; 
or  let  air  only  out  of  the  vess^  and  the  piston : in  fig.  2,  or 
the  eondeosing  syringe,  both  open  downwards,  or  let  air  only 
into  the  ves.se!  and  the  piston. 

Let  the  whole  content  uf  each  vessel  be,  for  example,  six 
timea  that  of  the  tube  of  the  syringe,  and  let  both  pistons  be 
poshed  down.  We  first  take  the  exhausting  syringe.  The 
mstant  the  piston  begins  to  rise,  there  is  no  air  between 
▲ and  B,  (1m  valva  k is  kept  shut  by  the  pmaure  of  the  ex- 


terior air,  while  the  air  in  the  vessel,  pressing  on  a from  un- 
derneath at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  raises  it,  and  the  air  in  the  vessel  is  thus  distributed 
between  the  vessel  and  the  tube.  If  we  call  the  tube  one 
meaaure,  the  vessel  is  six  meantrrn ; so  that  the  air  which 
occupied  six  measures  now  occupies  seven,  or  is  only  six- 
sevenths  of  its  former  density.  W hen  the  piston  U returned 
^lin,  the  air  in  the  tube  is  compressed,  out  cannot  return 
into  the  vessel,  because  a does  not  open  inwards.  By  the 
time  the  piston  has  returned  ihrougn  one-seventh  of  its 
descent,  the  equilibrium  between  the  air  in  tlie  tube  and  the 
external  air  will  be  re-established ; and  by  Uie  time  the  piston 
has  descended  so  much  farther  that  the  additional  elastic 
force  acquired  from  compression  will  suffice  to  lift  the  valve 
A,  the  latter  will  open,  and  the  air  will  rush  out  This  con- 
tinues until  the  piston  has  quite  returned  to  h.  That  is  to 
say,  after  every  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  air  in  the  vessel  has 
only  six-sevenths  of  the  density  which  it  had  before  the 
stroke,  since  the  air  contained  in  six  measures  is  expanded 
into  seven  by  the  rise  of  the  piston.  Therefore  at  the  end  of 
the  second  stroke,  the  density  is  f of  ^ or  j|,  that  is,  36 
measures  of  common  air  would  weigh  as  much  as  49  of  the 
air  we  have  now  gut  inside  the  vessel.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  stroke  the  density  is  * of  or  H).  Without  going 
farther,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
stroke,  the  density  of  the  rarefied  air  is  about  : and  at 
the  end  of  I OU  strokes,  it  would  take  al>out  five  imllion  of 
measures  of  the  rarefied  air  to  weigh  as  much  as  one  of  com- 
mon air.  But  l>mg  bclore  tins  nuie  u limit  would  be  put  to 
the  exhaustion,  in  the  protvnt  of  the  apittratus.  The 
air  in  the  vessel  cannot  into  tW*  tulie  unless  it  has 

force  sufficient  to  lill  up  the  valve  « ; wliich  utter  a certain 
number  of  strok''^  will  twkl  be  tlie  hir  the  elastic,  force 
of  the  air  dimiuL^hi^  in  the  hatue  profvurtion  as  its  density, 
being  at  first  fifteen  puumU  tu  the  square  inch;  so  that  by 
the  lime  the  density  is  reduced  to  the  valve,  if  it  present 
a surface  of  one  square  inch,  will  nut  rise,  if  it  be  so  heavy 
as  half  an  ounce.  Let  us,  then,  suppose  b to  be  fastened  to 
the  piston  by  a loose  string,  so  long  that  it  becomes  tightened 
just  before  the  piston  reaches  its  greatest  height.  The  string 
will  then  open  the  valve,  and  the  rarefaction  will  take  place 
as  usual. 

I The  condensing  instrument  will  now  be  easily  understood. 
Let  the  piston  be  raised,  the  xulves  will  then  be  open  : but 
the  moment  the  piston  begins  to  descend,  the  rush  of  air  out- 
wards will  shut  c,  and  the  whole  of  the  air  in  the  tube  will 
be  forced  into  the  vessel,  which  admits  it,  since  n opens  in- 
wards. If  this  be  done  quickly,  so  that  hardly  any  air 
escapes,  seven  measures  of  air.  after  the  stroke,  will  occupy 
the  space  filled  by  six  measures  befbre  it,  so  that  the  density 
of  the  air  in  the  vessel  will  be  J ; or  six  measures  of  con- 
densed air  will  weigh  as  much  as  seven  of  common  air. 
When  the  piston  returns,  air  rushes  in  through  c,  and 
presses  the  valve  d,  which  nevertheless,  unless  made  too 
heavy,  does  not  open,  because  it  is  pressed  with  a greater 
force  from  within.  In  every  succeeding  stroke  an  adffitiunal 
measure  of  common  air  is  added  to  the  stock  already  con- 
tained in  the  vesae].  At  the  end  of  the  second  stroke  the 
density  is  f : at  the  end  of  the  third  {.  and  so  on.  Every 
succeeding  stroke  will  bo  more  difficult:  for  the  air  con- 
tained between  c and  n in  the  descent  of  the  piston,  will  not 
force  Donen,  until  it  is  more  compressed  than  the  air  within 
the  vessel.  Ako  the  condensation  increases  only  in  arith- 
metical progres.sinn,  while  the  corresponding  rarefaction  in  the 
exhausting  syringe  takes  place  in  geometrical  progression. 
It  would  take  30,000,000  of  strokes,  all  but  one,  to  produce  a 
condensation,  the  corresponding  rarefaction  to  which  is 
gained  in  a hundred.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  materials 
wo  could  put  together  would  bear  such  a pressure,  and  no 
force  we  could  exert  would  create  it. 

The  exhausting  syringe  we  have  described,  is,  in  principle, 
the  common  air-pump.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
Cuthbertson's  air-pump,  containing  the  most  recent  material 
improvements. 

The  circular  plate  at  the  top  is  metal  ground  to  a perfect 
plane  surface,  on  which  is  placw  an  inverted  glass  jar,  from 
which  the  air  is  to  be  exhausted,  called  the  receiver,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  also  carefully  ground : so  that  if  the 
plate  be  slightly  smeared  with  grease  and  the  receirer  placed 
upon  it,  the  junction  of  the  two  is  air-tight.  The  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  plate  is  the  end  of  a tube,  which  extends 
vertically  downwards  until,  curving  at  the  bottom,  it  passes 
(hrot^(h'tbe  front  beuii  below  the  barrels,  with  the  interior 
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of  each  of  which  it  communicates.  These  barrels  are  ex> 
hausting  s}'rin^e:»,  the  construction  of  whicli  will  presently 
be  more  particularly  described : they  are  worked  by  rack- 
work.  comrounicatinj;  with  a oo^-whecl  and  handles,  space 
for  the  racks  li>  play  bcin);  cut  in  the  upper  wood-work  of 
the  apparatus.  On  the  left  are  the  tfiiuKcs  for  ascertaining 
the  degree  of  exhaustion  obtained,  and  at  a is  a place  for  a 
PKAR-GAUOK.  .Seo  also  SYPHON-OAUQB,  8$  WO  shall  here 
only  describe  the  most  common,  the  barometer-gauge.  The 
box  attached  to  the  under  beam  on  the  left  contains  mercury, 
out  of  which  rises  a tube  and  a graduated  scale,  as  in  the  ba- 
rometer. This  tube  passes  ihr^gh  the  higher  wood-work, 
and  also  ends  in  the  orifice  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
plate,  so  that  the  communication  being  free,  the  air  in  the 
receiver,  and  that  in  the  tulie  above  the  mercury,  arc  in  the 
same  state.  Hence  as  the  air  is  rarefied,  the  external  air 
will  force  some  mercur)’  up  the  tube,  and  the  height  to  which 
it  has  risen  will  shew  the  degree  of  rarefaction.  For  ex- 
amide,  suppose  that  the  common  barometer  being  30  inches 
high,  the  barometer-gauge  of  tho  air-pump  stands  at  2U 
inches.  If  the  vacuum  were  complete,  the  barometer-gauge 
would  he  a common  barometer,  and  would  stand  at  3o  inches; 
but  as  it  stands  only  at  20  inches,  the  pressure  of  tho  air  in 
the  receiver  is  equivalent  to  10  inches  of  mercury,  or  onc- 
third  of  that  of  the  exterior  air.  Therefore  the  density  of 
the  air  in  the  receiver  is  one-third  of  that  of  the  exterior  air, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  air  have  been  removed. 

The  followingcut  shews  a section  of  the  piston  rod.  as  well  as 
of  the  barrel.  The  tube  m comes  from  the  receiver,  and  air  can 
be  admitted  by  it  into  the  barrel  when  tho  rodgg*  is  raised. 
The  rod  gg  pa&^s  into  the  piston-rod  (which  is  hollow)  and 
works  stimy  in  it,  being  however  unconnected  with  it  except 
by  friction.  This  rod  consists  of  two  parts,  above  and  below 
L,  the  latter  of  which  is  not  thick  enough  to  fill  tho  orifice  in 
which  it  plays.  But  when  the  piston  descends,  the  conical 
juncture  of  the  lliicker  and  thinner  parts  is  brought  upon 
this  orifice,  and  shuts  it  close.  After  this,  and  during  tho 
rest  of  the  descent,  the  hoHow  piston-rod  slides  downwards 
upon  the  rod  gg.  As  soon  as  the  piston  begins  to  ascend, 
the  rodg;g  is  raised  with  it.  owing  to  Uic  friction,  sn  far  as  the 
nut  o will  let  it  rise,  afier  which  (he  piston-rod  slides  up  gg. 
We  have  here  the  lower  >alve  of  tho  exhausting  syringe, 
shut  during  the  descent  of  the  pision,  open  during  the 
ascent,  and  not  opened  by  the  force  of  the  air  from  under- 
tteath,  so  that  tho  functions  of  the  itziDg  which  we.supposed 


in  our  first  exemplification  are  performed.  A little  higher 
up  the  barrel  we  find  the  piston,  as  better  shown  in  the  ad- 
joinirg  figure.  The  external  part  is  a partial  piston  not 
connect*^  with  the  piston-rod,  but 
fitting  closely  to  the  barrel.  The 
piston-rod,  when  rising,  fits  this  ex- 
actly, renders  it  air*ti|^t,  and  causes 
it  also  to  rise.  But  when  the  piston- 
rod  is  descending,  it  will  not  cause 
the  descent  of  the  exterior,  and,  as  we 
have  called  it,  partial,  piston,  until  the 
projecting  shoulders  aa  (in  the  figure) 
come  upon  it;  and, os  these  shoulders 
do  not  go  all  the  way  round,  tbe  pis- 
ton in  descemling  is  not  air-tight 
This  apparatus  supplies  the  place  of 
the  upper  valve,  being  air-tight  in 
tbe  ascent,  but  not  so  in  tbe  descent 
Looking  above  the  piston,  we  find 
that  its  rod  works  in  metal  shoulders, 
tbe  interval  between  which  is  occu- 
pied by  stiflf  leathers.  Tbe  space 
above  the  leathers  opposite  to  o is 
filled  with  oil,  which  is  communicated 
slowly  to  the  leathers,  and  also  to  the 
barrel  beneath.  From  the  latter, 
however,  it  is  imirediately  expelled 
by  the  rise  of  tbe  piston,  which  forces 
it,  os  well  as  the  air  in  the  barrel, 
through  the  channel  aa.  Tbe  oil  and 
the  air  then  force  up  the  rod  in  the 
cavity  r,  which  rod,  working  in  collars, 
answers  tbe  purpose  of  a valve  Tba 
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•il  IS  there  lodf^ed  until  it  U roUeoted  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  flow  af^in  into  the  reservoir  at  t.  The  air  escapes  into 
the  exterior  atmosphere. 

Having  shovm  that  we  have  here  an  under  valve  shut 
during  the  descent,  and  open  during  the  ascent ; with  an 
upper  valve  open  during  the  descent  and  shut  during  the 
ascent,  we  nera  not  repeat  the  manner  in  which  the  rarefac- 
tion is  produced.  We  have  onl^  further  to  notice,  that  a 
branch  from  the  main  tube  which  enters  the  receiver  is 
carried  through  the  under  wood-work  in  frcgit,  and  emerges 
at  B.  It  is  here  stopped  by  a screw ; but  when  the  operator 
desires  to  restore  the  air  under  the  receiver,  he  opens  this 
screw,  upon  which  the  communication  between  the  exterior 
atmosphere  and  the  receiver  is  restored,  and  the  air  rushes 
in.  In  the  perspective  figure,  a cross  bar.  in.  which  the 
upper  parts  of  the  barrels  are  enclosed  to  strengthen  them 
in  their  position,  is  omitted  fur  clearness. 

The  mllowing  experiments  are  among  the  most  common 
of  those  shown  with  the  air-pump: — i.  If  the  receiver  be 
open  at  both  ends,  and  the  upper  onfleo  be  stopped  by  the 
hand,— on  exhaustion,  the  pressure  of  the  exterior  air  will 
prevent  the  removal  of  the  Wnd.  If  a piece  of  bladder  be 
tierl  tight  over  the  orifice,  as  the  exhaustion  proceeds,  the 
bladder  will  be  pressed  inwards,  and  will  finally  burst  with 
a loud  noise.  The  pressure  of  the  air  is  also  proved  by  the 
experiment  of  the  hemispheres,  described  in  the  article 
Am. 

2.  The  weight  of  the  air  is  proved  by  exhausting  a copper 
ball  furnished  with  a stop-cock,  which  is  shut  before  the 
ball  is  removed  from  the  air-pump.  It  will  then  be  found  to 
weigh  less  than  before  the  exhaustion  was  made. 

3.  The  presence  of  air  in  various  substances  may  be  de- 
tected. A glass  of  liquid  placed  under  the  receiver  will  give 
out  bubbles  of  air  as  soon  as  the  exhaustiun  begins.  A 
shrivelled  apple  will  bo  restored  to  apparent  freshness  by  the 
expansion  of  the  air  which  it  contains ; but  will  resume  its 
original  appearance  when  the  air  is  allowed  to  return. 

4.  The  elasticity  of  atr  may  bo  shown  bv  placing  a bladder 
under  the  receiver,  not  distended,  and  uic  mourn  of  which 
is  tied  up.  On  exhausting  the  receiver,  the  air  contained  in 
the  bladder  will  expand  it  more  and  more,  as  more  of  the 
pressure  from  the  exterior  is  removed ; and  the  bladder  will 
finally  burst  from  the  interior  pressure.  If  a bole  be  made 
in  the  smaller  end  of  an  egg,  which  is  placed  under  the  re- 
ceiver. the  small  bubble  oi  air,  which  is  always  found  in  the 
larger  end.  will,  by  its  expansion,  force  out  the  contents  of 
the  egg. 

The  first  vacuum  was  made  by  Torricelli  (see  Torri- 
celli, Barometer),  but  the  first  air-pump  was  constructed 
by  Otto  von  Guericke,  who  exhibited  it  publicly  at  the  Im- 
perial Diet  of  Ratislwn  in  1654.  It  was  an  exhausting 
syringe,  attached  underneath  a spherical  gloss  receiver,  and 
work^  somewhat  like  a common  pump.  The  syringe  was 
eabrely  immersed  in  water  to  render  it  air-tight.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Boyle  constructed  an  air-pump  in  which  the 
^yringe  was  so  far  improved  that  the  water  could  be  dis- 
pensed with.  He  also  first  applied  rack  work  to  the  syringe. 
The  second  syringe  and  the  barometer-gauge  were  afterwards 
added  by  Ilawksbec,  and  several  minor  iraprovemonts  were 
mule  by  Gravesande  and  Smeaton.  All  the  alterations 
which  have  been  made  since  the  time  of  the  invention,  how- 


ever impoitant,  relate  to  the  mechanism  only,  and  not  to  the 
principle  on  which  the  pump  acL^ 

We  give,  in  the  preceding  coliimn,  a drawing  of  a more 
portable  and  lass  expensive  species  of  air-pump,  which,  after 
what  we  have  said,  will  need  no  description. 

The  small  plate  behind  the  receiver  is  for  another  smaL 
receiver  in  which  a gauge  is  placed.  This  gauge  is  nothing 
more  than  a common  barometer,  which  falls  with  the  dimi- 
nution of  pressure  from  the  air  in  the  receiver,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  common  barometer  when  the  pressure  of  the  exte- 
rior air  is  lessened  by  a change  of  weather. 

For  further  details  see  Hutton's  i/a/AeTTiori'ca/DiWibnary, 
Enafclopttdia  Metropoliianat  article  * Pneumatics.'  Lard- 
ner's  CyeU^adia,  article  * Pneumatics.*  Biot,  TVoi^e  de 
PAynoue,  i.  127. 

A IK,  in  music,  signifies  3/e^dy;  the  terms  are  synoni- 
mous;  it  being  understood  that  by  both  words  is  meant 
succession  of  single  sounds  in  measured  time. 

The  oWroology  of  this  word  U very  uncertain.  The  Della 
Grurca  iAchoisory  quotes  Redi,  who  died  in  1698,  as  the 
I first  who  used  the  term  in  a musical  sense  \ but  bad  tbe 
compilers  of  that  ponderous  work  been  more  diligent  in  their 
research,  they  would  have  discovered  that  an  eminent  writer 
of  their  own  country.  Zarlino,  in  his  Ittituiioni  Uarmoniche 
(Venetia^  1589),  had  employed  it  more  than  a century  and 
a half  earlier.  It  is  found  in  Morloy's  Introdurtion  and  in 
Bacon's  Eseayt,  both  of  which  were  published  in  1597; 
and,  about  the  same  time,  Shakspearu  introduced  it  in  his 
Tempeet. 

The  term  oi'r,  as  employed  in  music,  is  most  likely  not 
derived  from  any  word  that  bears  tbe  same  meaning,  but  had 
its  origin,  we  lure  ventured  to  surmise,  in  a pure  meta- 
phor, which  owed  its  birth  to  the  perception  of  a certain 
resemblance  between  elemental  air  and  melody  (or  musical 
air)  in  the  qualities  of  lightness  and  buoyancy,  elemental  air 
occupying  the  upper  part  of  our  sphere,  as  melody  occupies 
the  upper  part  in  music.  And  here  it  is  necessary  to  our 
hypothesis  to  state,  that  the  term  air  certainly  was  not  ap- 
plied to  musical  purposes  till  long  after  harmony,  or  music 
in  parts,  was  commonly  proctisod,  and  treated  as  a most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  art 

Rousseau  says  that  the  name  of  air  is  given  to  all  melo- 
dies, to  distinguish  them  from  recitative.  M.  Suard,  in  the 
EncyclfjKiUe  MUhrMiique,  mildlv  censures  this  opinion, 
and,  witn  some  hesitation,  ofl’ers  tliie  following  definition : — 
a piece  of  music,  composed  of  a certain  number  of  melodious 
phrases,  uniUxl  in  a regular  symmetrical  form,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  key  in  which  it  began.  SuUer  has  followed 
M.  Suanl ; so  has  Pietro  Lichtentbal ; but,  without  objecting 
to  his  definition,  we  consider  the  common  and  simple  one 
tile  best, — namely,  that  succession  of  single  sounds,  regu- 
lated by  the  laws  of  musical  rhythm,  which  constitutes  what, 
in  homely  language,  is  called  a tune.  [Sec  Rhythm.] 

Air  is,  allowedly,  the  most  important  of  the  constituents 
of  music.  A composition  may  be  replete  with  learned  and 
ingenious  harmony,  may  abound  in  ftigue,  in  imitation,  and 
oU  tbe  contrivances  of  science,  but  without  good  melody  will 
never  appeal  to  tlie  heart,  and  seldom  afford  any  gratification 
to  tbe  oar.  Haydn  carried  this  opinion  so  far  as  to  say, 

‘ Let  your  air  be  good,  and  your  composition,  whatever  il 
may  Iw,  will  possess  Wauty,  and  must  rcrtainly  please.' 
Air  is  in  music  what  design  and  outline  ore  in  the  sister  art 
of  painting:  harmonyisthe  filling  up,  and  the  colouring.  (See 
Marcello's  Pr^ace  to  his  Pealtne,  quoted  in  an  article  on  An- 
cient Greek  Music,  in  No.  V.  of  the  Philoloncal  Museum.) 

The  Greeks  had  many  kinds  of  airs,  which  they  called 
names,  or  songs ; and  we  learn  from  the  work  of  Philodemus 
on  Music,  recovered  from  tbe  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  that 
every  trade  and  occupation  had  its  No/ioi,  or  appropriate 
airs,  which  were  played  or  sung  to  the  workmen  while  they 
laboured. 

Tbe  various  kinds  of  airs,  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal, 
will  be  found  under  their  different  heads.  [Sec  Allemano, 
Barcarolle,  &c.]  In  music  composed  fur  the  theatre, 
and  which  is  constantly  introduced  into  the  concert-room, 
are  the  following  varieties  of  air,  designated  by  Italian 
i denominations,  viz. — 

1 . The  Aria  di  Carattere  {characterittic  air),  which  is 
distinguished  by  force  and  energy  of  expression,  and  by 
dramatic  effect. 

2.  Tbe  Aria  Parlante  {speaking  air),  which  is  rather 
declaimed  than  sung,  and  is  best  suited  to  the  buffo,  or 
comic  performei. 
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3.  Tho  Aria  di  Cantabtlf  (tinging  o/r),  ft  tender,  pathetic 

r,  calling  forth  the  expre«sion  ondtoate  of  the  singer. 

4.  The  Aria  di  Bravura  (literally,  air  nf  courngr,  or  a 
kuhinz  ftir),  an  air  in  which  the  performer  dinplnya  his 
powers  of  execution,  and  seeks  rather  to  astonish  than  please. 

AIR-BLADDER,  in  ichthyology,  a peculiar  organ  with 
which  the  great  majority  of  fishes  are  provided,  and  by 
which  they  are  cnabl^  to  adapt  the  specific  gravity  of  their 
bodies  to  the  various  pressures  of  the  superincumbent  water 
at  different  depths.  Generally  speaking,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  muscles,  cartilages,  &c..  or.  if  we  mav  be  permitted  to 
use  tho  expression,  of  the  flesh,  of  fishes,  diffbra  in  no  sen- 
sible degree  from  that  of  the  element  in  which  they  reside : 
but  it  will  be  observed,  that  this  specific  gravity  cannot  be 
altered  at  the  option  of  the  unimul : hence  arises  tho  ne- 
cessity of  some  {X'culiar  contrivance  to  enable  the  individnul 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  varied  and  rapid  change  of  circum- 
stances, to  which  fisht^s,  above  all  other  animals,  are  parti- 
cularly subject.  This  important  object  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  organ  tisually  called  the  air-bladder,  because 
it  serves  as  a receptacle  for  a certain  quantity  of  air,  by  the 
increase  or  decrease  nf  which  tho  alteration  in  the  animal's 
weight,  compure<l  with  that  of  the  summnding  fluid,  is  ac- 
complished. The  vessel  itself  is  composwl  of  a lengthened 
sock,  sometimes  simple,  as  in  tho  common  perch,  sometimes 
divided  into  two  or  more  compartments,  by  a lateral  or  trans- 
verse ligature,  as  in  tho  trout  and  salmon,  and,  at  other 
times.  uirnishc<l  with  appendices,  more  or  less  numerous 
according  to  the  particular  species.  In  all  cases,  it  is  com- 
posed of  a thick  mtemal  coat  of  a fibrous  texture,  and  of  a 
very  thin  external  coat;  the  whole  being  enveloped  in  the 
general  covering  of  the  intestines. 

T*he  modification*  of  this  organ  are  infinitely  variwl  in 
different  genera  and  species  of  fishes.  In  the  greater  num- 
Imt  of  instances,  it  has  no  external  opening,  and  the  air 
with  which  it  is  found  distended  is  believed  lo  be?  produced 
by  the  secretion  of  a certain  glandular  organ,  with  which 
t is  in  all  these  ca-scs  provided-  In  fresh-water  fishes,  tho 
air-bladder  communicates  sometimes  with  tho  ujsophagus. 
and  sometimes  with  the  stomach,  by  means  of  a small 
tube;  anil  it  is  obsenablc,  that  in  the  greater  number  of 
these  instances,  in  which  it  has  a direct  external  communi- 
cation with  the  intestines,  the  secreting  glands  above-men- 
tioned do  not  exist : thus  giving  us  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  its  functions  and  uses  arc  not  uniformly  the  same  in 
all  the  different  classes  of  fishes.  A very  limited  number  of 
species,  among  others  the  common  eel,  have  air-bladders, 
not  only  opening  by  an  external  duct,  but  likewise  provided 
with  secreting  glands ; and  thus  occupying  an  intermediate 
station  between  the  two  larger  classes,  at  least  as  far  as  tho 
nature  and  functions  of  this  organ  are  concerned. 

In  general,  all  fishes  which  enjoy  great  powers  of  loco- 
motion, and  have  occasion  to  pass  through  various  degrees  of 
»ujK*rincumbent  pressure  in  their  rapia  transitions  from  the 
surface  li>  ihe  bottom  of  the  ocean,  are  prondod  with  this  im- 
portant organ  : and  so  indispensable  is  it  in  their  economy, 
that  tliosc  which,  fur  the  sake  of  experiment,  have  been  de- 
prived of  it,  have  sunk  helpless  to  the  Kittom,  and  there 
remained  incajmblc  of  moving,  or  oven  of  maintaining  their 
equilibrium.  But  to  fishes  whoso  habits  and  organization 
confine  them  either  to  the  surface  of  the  water  or  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  ami  which,  therefore,  do  not  require  to  pass 
ihniugh  different  depths,  or  to  encounter  different  degrees  of 
pre>Mure,  tlie  |vosscssum  of  an  air-bladder  is  hy  no  means  so 
e.snetitiaUy  requisite.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  all  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  rays  and  pleuroneetes  or  fiat  fish,  such  as 
skates,  soles,  turbots,  brills,  &c.,  which  live  only  upon  the 
coasts  and  sand-banks  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  ocean,  a.s  well 
us  the  mackerel  and  others  which  find  their  food  entirely 
at  the  surface,  have  no  air-blaildcr ; and  so  small  is  the  rela- 
tion of  this  otherwise  important  organ  to  the  general  confonna- 
tion  of  fishos,  tliat  we  sometimes  find  it  present  in  one  species, 
and  wanting  altagcthcr  in  another  of  the  same  genus. 

Some  zixilogisls  have  supposed,  that  the  air-bladder  wav 
be  connected  with  the  respiration  of  fishes,  and  have  ai{- 
duceil  farts  in  support  of  this  opinion,  which  certainly  render 
it  extremely  probable.  At  present,  however,  nothing  ccr-- 
lain  is  known  upon  the  subject.  Fishermen  arc  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  ftinctions  of  tho  air-hladdcr, 
(M*,  0*  they  most  commonly  call  it,  the  stcim.  Thev  arc  ac- 
customed to  perforate  this  vessel  with  a fine  noc<llc  in  cod, 
and  other  speries  which  require  to  be  brought  fresh  to 
nutluR*  topietunes  from  a very  great  distance.  By  this 


operation,  the  oonflnod  air  is  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  flsk 
constrained  to  remain  quiet  at  the  bottom  of  their  wdl-hoata, 
where  they  live  for  a very  considerable  period.  Cod-sounds, 
which  are  brought  in  great  quantities  from  Newfoundland, 
are  nothing  more  than  tho  salted  air-bladders  of  these  fishes. 
The  Iceland  fishormcn,  as  welt  os  those  of  America,  prepare 
isinglass  of  a very  excellent  quality  from  ood  sounds,  though 
thoy  are  not  acquainted  with  the  method  of  clarifying  it, 
which  the  Russians  practise  in  preparing  that  article  from 
tho  sound  of  the  sturgeon.  [See  Ibixolass.] 

AIR-CELLS,  in  plants,  ore  cavities  in  tho  leaves  or  stems, 
or  other  parts,  containing  air.  In  water-plants  they  have  a 
very  definite  fiwm,  and  are  built  up  oflittle  vesicles  of  cellu- 
lar tissue,  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  walls  uf  a bouse ; 
they,  no  doubt,  enable  the  plant  to  float,  llieir  anatomi- 
cal structure  firequently  exhibits  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful 
of  microscopic  objects.  In  plants  which  do  not  float,  their 
firm  is  less  definite : they  olten  appear  to  be  mere  lacera- 
tions of  a mass  of  cellular  suhstanoe,  and  their  object  is 
unknown ; well-known  instances  of  their  presence  are  the 
chambers  in  the  pith  of  the  walnut-tree,  and  tbe  tubular 
cavities  in  the  stem  of  the  bamboo,  and  other  grasses. 

AIR-FLANTS  are  so  called  because  they  possess  the 
power  of  living  fbr  a considerable  time  if  suspended  in  air 
without  being  in  contact  with  any  substance  from  which  they 
can  absorb  fhod.  It  is,  however,  a mistake  to  suppose  that 
these  ]>)ants  arc  naturallv  suspended  freely  in  tbe  air ; and 
that  such  a situation  is  that  in  wliieh  they  will  thrive;  they 
will  only  exist  in  air  fbr  a shorter  or  longer  period,  according 
to  tbe  species  and  to  other  circumstances,  but  in  the  end  they 
will  perish. 

There  are  two  different  tribes  to  which  the  name  of  air- 

fdants  hai  boon  applied ; of  which  one,  containing  the  moss- 
ike  Tillandxia  umtaidks,  which  bangs  in  festoons  from  tbe 
branches  of  trees  in  the  hot  damp  fhrests  of  tropical  America ; 
and  the  fragrant  T.  xijihioidea,  which  adorns  tho  balconies 
of  the  houses  in  Buenos  Ayres,  is  called  by  botanists  Arome- 
Uaeta;  tbe  other,  abounding  in  species  oi  tbe  most  different 
nature  and  appearance,  is  namra  Orchide^.  It  is  to  the 
latter,  almost  exclusively,  that  the  gardener  has  hitherto 
turned  his  attention,  and  that  the  following  remarks  apply. 

Not  very  many  years  ago.  the  cultivation  of  air-plaints  of 
the  Orchis  trilie  was  auppo^  to  be  attended  writh  insuperable 
difficulties ; and  of  the  many  hundreds  of  beautiful  species 
that  are  found  in  foreign  countriee,  scarcely  any  were 
known  in  Europe,  except  from  drawings,  bad  descriptions, 
and  imperfect  arie<l  specimens.  The  method  of  growing 
them  was  so  entirely  unknown,  that  no  one  ever  expected 
to  preserve  a species  beyond  a few  months  after  its  impor* 
tation.  The  application  of  physiological  principles  nos, 
however,  at  length  overcome  all  difticultiee  to  so  gimt  a 
degTSO)  tliat  orehidcous  air-plants  have  become  comperativoly 
common  in  the  hot-houses  of  our  public  and  private  gardens. 
Here,  too,  they  flouri.-<b  in  all  their  natural  freshness,  and 
they  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  suspended  in  the  drawing- 
rooms of  the  richer  inhabitants  of  this  country,  as  they 
long  have  been  in  the  houses  of  the  Chinese ; a purpose  fat 
which  the  surpMsing  beautv  and  delicious  frogranee  of 
many  render  them  particularly  well  adapted. 

The  native  oountiy  of  theM  curious  plants  is  wherever  a 
climate  is  found  in  which  heat  and  moisture  are  in  excess. 
Within  the  tropics  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  America,  in  damp 
and  shady  forests,  bv  the  side  of  lountains,  within  reach  uf 
the  sprav  of  waterfalls,  |MWched  upon  the  branches  of  trees, 
or  clinging  to  rocks  and  stones  hy  means  of  their  long  and 
writhing  roots, — creeping  among  moss,  roaring  their  flowers 
in  the  midst  of  brakes  and  other  moisture-loving  tribe*,— in 
all  such  situations  they  ore  found  in  abundance.  But  in 
those  regions  whore  thie  heat  is  aocomnanied  by  periodical 
diyness,  as  the  open  plains  of  India,  and  the  sandy  deserts 
of.\rahia  and  Africa,  they  are  almost  entirely  unknown. 
Thu  principal  stations  fbr  tnom  ore  tho  woods  of  Brazil  and 
Peru,  the  lower  mountains  of  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Ma- 
dagascar, and  the  adjoining  Ulands,  the  damp  jungle  of 
Nipal,  and  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Archipelago;  in  Java, 
alone  nearly  three  hundred  species  have  been  discovered.  In 
that  countrv  they  are  doMribed  as  overrunning  the  trees  by 
thousands  in  mountain  forests  choked  up  by  huge  climbers 
and  a rich  undergrowth  of  gigantic  grosses,  while  nut  a ray 
of  sunlight  can  enter  to  dig^  tbe  damp  and  gloom. 

Such  are  tho  conditkms  vnder  which  air-plants,  of  tbe 
kind  now  described,  naturally  thrive ; 1.  high  temperature  ; 
2.  diffused  light,  like  that  of  a shady  grove,  and  not  diieet; 
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•olar  light;  3.  a great  degree  of  dampneM;  and.  4.  a perfect 
f^dom  from  atognant  water  niund  tliuir  roots  : for  on  the 
trunks  of  trees  or  on  st-)nos  and  rucks  no  water  can  lodcc, 
and  all  the  muUturu  they  receive  must  necessarily  l>u  in  tlie 
form  of  vapour  or  of  falling  rain.  And  it  is  tu  circumstances 
of  this  nature  thatthe  gardener  hascUierty  to  attend  Damp, 
shade,  beat,  and  good  drainage  will  bo  his  objocLs ; the  three 
(urtner  will  cause  him  no  trouble,  but  the  latter  will  re<|uire 
him  to  alter  entirely  bU  usual  mode  of  cultivation.  Instead 
of  considering  in  wnat  kind  of  soil  his  air-plants  are  to  lie 
placed,  he  wdl  endeavour  tu  dispense  with  soil,  and  tu  svipply 
its  place  with  biU  of  n>lten  wood.  chop|Md  moss  in  very 
small  quantities,  fraraenU  of  half-baked  pottery,  such  as 
garden-pots,  and  the  like. 

These  are  the  poiiiU  which  enable  modem  gardeners  to 
obtain  a certain  degree  of  success.  But  equal  at  least  in 
importance  to  uUof  them  is  a ciruumstance  of  which  they  are 
only  just  beginning  to  bo  aware,  namely,  that  air-pUnts  and 
all  other  tropical  plants  require  a season  of  repose  and  cessa- 
tion from  vigorous  growth.  If  a gardener  were  tu  be  told  that 
he  ought  to  keep  his  vines  or  hU  peaches  growing  inuessantly 
without  any  season  of  rest,  be  would  consider  his  i^viier  oitber 
a madman,  or  an  ignorant  pretender ; and  yet  ho  himselr 
commits  the  same  capital  error  with  his  hothouse  and  green- 
house plants.  Ho  is  incessantly  endeavouring  to  maintain 
the  perpetual  spring  of  the  poets,  and  he  wonders  that  his 
plants  arc  sickly  and  barren.  Tliis  urines  from  misunder- 
standing the  well-known  fact,  that  tliere  is  no  winter  in  hut 
countries.  It  is  true  tliat  in  equatorial  regions  there  is 
□either  frost  nor  snow,  and  that  in  many  climates  there  is 
no  cold  season — but  it  duos  nut,  thcrefuro,  follow  that  plants 
have  no  se>ison  of.reposo.  The  fact  is,  that  within  tlie  tro- 
pics, or  in  those  latitudes  where  frost  and  snow  and  periodical 
ruld  arc  unknown,  the  season  of  rest  is  the  dry  season.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  vegetation  is  arrested  by  a parching  uir 
and  a fen  id  sun ; the  current  of  life  in  the  trees  of  the  forest 
becomes  languid,  herbs  lose  their  stems  and  disappear,  leaves 
drop  from  the  braneboa,  scaicoly  a blossom  can  burst  through 
tbe  bard  scaly  rind  that  encompasses  i^  and  all  nature  wears 
an  air  of  desolation  : plants  are  then  in  a state  of  rest  ana- 
logous to  that  to  which  they  arc  subjected  by  the  winters  of 
Europe.  But  af\er  a season  rain  begins  to  fall,  at  first 
gently,  as  if  to  excite  the  nascent  buds  and  to  prepare  them 
for  the  rapid  development  which  they  are  presenllv  to  un- 
dergo: a.<i  it  becomes  mure  abundant,  the  dry  and  heated 
ground  reeks  with  the  ceaseless  showers;  the  whole  country 
is  enveloped  in  vapour;  grass  otid  herbs  start  up  in  the  fields 
and  clothe  thorn  with  veMurc,  leaves  burst  forth  upon  the 
trees,  flowers  expand — and  the  air- plants,  which  had  hung 
during  the  dry  season  from  the  branches  like  withered, 
shapeless  things,  are  roused  from  their  slumber,  fill  them- 
selves witli  moisture,  and  rapidly  participate  in  the  general 
force  of  vegetation. 

This  it  IS  to  wliich  the  gardener  should  attend ; it  is  this 
which  explains  the  difference  between  tlio  success  of  one 
cultivator  and  another ; and  it  is  to  a knowledge  of  this, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  circumstances  before  explained, 
that  we  owe  the  remarkable  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  these  plants  in  Great 
Britain. 

For  fhrtbor  information  upon  this  subject,  see  Dr.  Liiidley's 
Obtiemttiotir  in  tftr  TrtvutactionM  of  the.  llorUcultural  ,Su- 
cwfy,  vol.  i.,  Now  Scries,  p.  A‘l,  and  the  latter  volumes  of  the 
Botanical  Reginter.  [Sra  OacHiDACKat.] 

AIR-VR.SSKUS,  in  plants,  arc  what  botanists  call  spiral- 
veMeU.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  these  are  tlio  only 
parts  through  which  air  is  conveyed  into  the  vegetable  s)»- 
tem,  and  it  has  been  proved  that,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
tbe  air  that  they  contain  consists  of  a larger  proportion  of 
oxygen  than  atmospheric  air.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
tbe  action  of  these  viwscls  is  more  than  local,  and  it  is  certain 
that  air  has  tolerably  free  access  to  many  parts,  as  the  leaves, 
for  example,  by  means  entirely  independent  of  the  spiral 
Teasels.  [See  ^issuk  or  Plants.] 

AIRE,  a river  which  rises  on  the  north  side  of  Malbaiti, 
a village  in  the  parish  of  Kirkby  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Vurkshire,  and  alMUt  six  miles  ca.>it  of  Settle.  Tlie  source 
of  this  river  it  a sheet  of  water  about  a mile  in  circum- 
ference, called  Malham  Tam.  From  tliis  basin  the  stream 
rushes  in  a torrent  down  a highly  pierturesque  rocky  chasm, 
and  fulU  through  a distance  of  16U  feet  to  the  valley  of  Aire 
dale.  Flowing  then  in  a south-east  direction  for  about  thirty 
miles,  it  passes  thiuugb  Leeds,  where  it  becomes  navigable; 


and  twelve  miles  fkrther  on,  at  Caatleford,  a ^ tUage  tbt% 
miles  north-west  of  Pontefract,  it  forma  a jurgrion  with  thv 
river  Colder.  The  united  stream  holds  then  an  oasterl) 
course  to  the  imiuerliate  viuinitv  of  the  luaiket-town  o, 
Snaith,  when  it  runs  nearlv'  north-exst  fur  five  miles  to  its 
conHuonce  with  the  river  Ouse,  a little  below  the  \illage  of 
Arinin.  Thus  augmented,  tlie  8ln>am  tlieii  takes  the  name 
of  the  Uumlicr,  and  flows  past  the  town  of  Kingston-ypon- 
HuU  into  the  German  Ocean. 

ATRE  AND  CALDER  NAVIGATION.  [See  Cal- 

DBA.l 

AIRE,  a town  in  the  former  province  of  Artois,  and  the 
present  department  of  Pas  de  Calais  (Straits  of  Calais), 
stands  on  tlie  Lys,  (which  joins  Uio  Scheldt  at  Ghent.)  and 
is  about  nine  or  ten  miles  S.  E.  of  St.  Omer,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  a canal.  It  is  a neat  town  and  well  paved, 
but  situated  in  a low  marshy  soil.  It  is  adorned  with  foun- 
tains, which  arc  so  many  natural  jots;  the  water,  on  dig- 
ging to  tlie  depth  of  l&U  feet,  rises  rapidly  to  the  surface. 
The  chief  trailu  of  the  t iwn  is  in  linens  end  fustians : it  also 
makes  tiles  and  soup.  Aire  is  a fortihed  town  of  the  tliird 
class,  and  of  considerable  im{K>rtance  for  defence;  its  ]*onu- 
lation  is  above  DOOO.  Aire  w os  the  birthplace  of  MaUebramme. 
It  is  in  6U*  3tt' N.  lat..  2"  23' E.  long. 

There  is  another  town  of  Uie  same  name  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Landes,  on  tlie  River  Adour  ; but  it  is  now  a pbee 
of  small  im{>ortanee,  with  a population  of  alxive  tOOO.  ^is 
place  was  once  the  residence  of  Alone,  king  of  the  Goths  ; 
and  is  the  ancient  View  Juliij  or  Attircr.  It  is  in  43“  43' 
N.  lat.,  14'  W.  long. 

AISLE,  or  AILE,  (in  Architecture,)  indiryctly  from  the 
Latin  word  u/o,  a wing>  through  the  French  aiU,  whitdi  Ims 
the  same  signification.  In  French,  this  term  Is  apniieil  to 
the  unliving  and  returning  ends  «if  a huilding.  wiiich  we 
distinguish  by  its  English  equivalent,  wing;  such  uro  the 
columncrl  ends  of  tlie  front  of  the  Pnst-OUicc,  and  the  ad- 
vanced flanks  of  the  Pimlico  palace  in  London.  We  apply 
the  term  aisle  to  the  lateral  divisions  or  passages  of  the  in- 
terior of  a church,-  those  parts  which  lie  Indwcca  the  flunk 
walls  and  the  piers,  pillars,  or  columns,  which  flank  the 
nave,  or  grand  central  division, — when  the  structure  is  so 
arranged.  Sometimes,  hut  incorrectly,  with  reference  to 
modern  churches  and  chapels  in  this  country,  the  inett!  [•,'i.s- 
sages  or  corridors  which  run  lictween,  and  give  acces.s  to 
the  pews,  are  called  aisles.  Still  more  incorrectly,  some 
writers,  and  even  ecclesiastical  writers,  have  called  all  the 
longitudinal  divisions  of  the  budy  of  a chun'h,  aisles,  thus 
including  the  nave  under  a designation  which  Udungs  only 
to  its  ofhuncU  and  accessories. 

Tlio  division  of  a chundi  into  what  wo  term  nave  ana 
aisles  arose  simply  out  of  the  difficulty  which  existed 
of  spanning  a great  breadth  with  a ro<if  without  some  in- 
termmliatc  supp^irt ; and  thus  the  greater  Con»taniinian 
churches  or  basilicas  of  Romo  were  built  with  four  rows  of 
columns,  forming  five  longitudinal  divisions;  tliutis,with 
two  aisles  on  cacdi  side  of  the  nave.  This  was  imitated  in 
subsequent  structures,  and  the  metropolitan  churches  of 
Milan  and  Paris  were  built  in  five  divisions,  or  with  four 
aisles,  os  they  exist  at  Uie  present  time.  Tliat  the  custom 
of  arranging  the  iiitoriora  of  churches  w ith  aisles,  continued 
long  after  the  necessity  for  using  the  props  which  form  llieui 
cease*!,  may  be  rendered  clear  by  reference  to  the  fiiUowing 
fact.  Most  of  our  cathodraU  and  greater  churches  in  this 
country  are  of  later  date  than  the  roof  of  W(‘stniinster  Hall, 
which,  without  intcrmeiliate  support,  spans  a greater 
breadth  than  most  of  them  con  boast  of;  and  yet  they  are, 
aa  n general  rule,  all  dividi*!!  into  nave  and  aisles. 

In  some  English  books,  though  perhaps  in  none  of  the 
present  century,  this  term  will  bo  found  written  without  the 
a — itle. 

AISNE.  in  Franco,  one  of  the  many  streams  whqse 
waters  ultimately  swell  the  current  of  the  Seine.  It  rises 
just  to  the  west  of  a chain  of  hills  which  form  the  western 
iKiundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Meuse ; and,  after  a course  of 
above  150  miles,  first  to  the  north  by  west,  and  then  to  the 
w•e^t  by  south,  joins  the  Oise,  just  alnne  Compiegne.  It 
(lows  past  St.  MeUehould,  Vouzier*,  Rcthcl,  (just  beluw 
which  it  becomes  navigable,)  and  Soissoiis.  Tlie  chief  com- 
modities tloatad  down  it  arc  wood  for  fuel,  and  timber.  It 
has  l>een  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  unite  (he  Aisne  to  the 
Meuse  by  a canal.  This  river  gives  name  to  a department 
wlilch  lieslietwccn  thoiieof  Ardennes  and  Marne  on  the  east, 
'and  of  Somme  and  Oise  on  tbe  west;  and  is  bo’indcd  QQ 
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0i«  wmth  bj  that  of  f^ine  and  Mamr,  and  on  north 
except  where  it  touches  the  frnntier)  by  that  of  Nord.  It 
eontams  2830  square  miles,  and  had,  in  1851,  a jMpulation 
of  about  558,989  persona.  It  sends  four  deputies,  and  u 
atibdindcd  into  Bve  arrondissements.  It  includes  portions 
of  the  ancient  Picardy,  Islo  of  France,  and  Champas;ne ; 
and  is  traversed  bv  the  Oise  in  the  north,  the  Aisne  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Mamo  in  the  south.  Various  tributaries 
of  these  streams  water  it,  and  the  Sambre,  the  Somme, 
and  the  Escaut  (Schelde)  also  rise  in  this  department.  The 
surface  generally  consists  of  undulating  plains;  there  are 
no  hills  more  than  500  or  600  feet  abm'e  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  most  fertile  parts  arc  the  high  table  lands.  Chalk 
in  the  south,  rock  suitable  for  millstone,  building  stone, 
slates  and  turf,  Sir.  ore  found  in  this  department  The 
(lUantity  of  forest  land  is  considerable,  and  the  oil  of 
the  bc^h  mast  brinp  in,  in  some  years,  as  much  a.4 
20,000/.  The  agricultural  produce  of  the  department  is 
abundant.  The  inhabitants  cx|)ort  two-thirds  of  their  har> 
vest ; and  more  oxen,  horses,  and  sheep,  compared  with  the 
extent  of  the  district,  arc  reared  than  in  most  other  de]rart* 
ments.  Excellent  chceso  is  sent  to  ditferent  parts  of  France. 
The  ^'ino  Is  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent. 

Among  the  manufactures  are  that  of  glass  at  Nouvion- 
en-Thi6rache,  Folembray,  and  St.  Gobain  (the  Inst  of  which 
places  is  known  for  its  mirrors) ; cotton,  at  Guise  on  the 
Oise  (population,  3300) ; and  linens,  cottons,  shawls  in  imita- 
tion or  Cacbemire,  soap,  and  ritrioUc  acid,  at  St.  Quentin. 
The  chief  towns  are  Laon,  capital  of  the  department;  St. 
QoEJfTiN,  on  the  Somme ; Soissons,  on  the  Aisne ; Ch&teau- 
liiierry,  on  the  Marne  (population,  5380);  and  Vervins, 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Luon  (population,  2590).  To  these  may  be 
added  La  Ferte-Milon,  tne  birthplace  of  Racine,  on  the  i 
Oureq.  I 

There  are  several  canals,  the  most  important  of  w*hich  is 
that  of  St.  (Quentin,  connecting  the  Somme  and  the  Escaut. 
A bimnch-railway  from  Creil  to  St.  Quentin,  connect^  the 
department  with  Paris. 

AIX,  a considerable  town  of  France,  in  tho  department 
of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone,  (mouths  of  the  Rhone.)  situated 
iust  to  the  north  of  the  River  Arc,  in  a plain  surrounded  with 
hills  which  produce  good  oil,  wine,  and  fruit  Tho  town  owes 
its  origin  and  its  name  to  the  Romans:  for  the  Proconsul,  C. 
Sextius  Calvinus,  having  defeated  the  Sallu>ii,  a Gallic  tribe, 
founded  a colony  here  ateut  120  s.c.,and  gave  iton  account 
of  its  medicinal  springs,  the  name  of  Aqus  jkxtisD  (the 
waters  of  Sextius) — whence  the  name  of  Aix.  These  .springs 
have  been  discovered  in  modem  days,  and  identified  by 
medals  and  inscriptions  dug  up : tlie  water  is  clear,  light, 
and  moderately  warm,  without  much  taste  or  smell ; and  is 
now  in  small  repute  for  its  virtues.  From  altars  of  the  god 
Priapus  discovered  near,  it  has  been  thought  the  Romans 
sEicribod  tho  efficacy  of  the  springs  to  his  influence.  There 
are  now  few  remains  of  antiquity  at  Aix.  In  the  middle 
ages,  this  town  was  tho  residence  of  the  Counts  of  Provence, 

Aix  is  a handsome  place ; the  streets  are  straight  and  well 
aved  and  lighted;  and  the  public  buildings  handsome, 
t is  surrounded  by  a wall,  but  is  not  fortified,  and  has 
eight  gates.  Among  the  public  buildings  may  be  men- 
tioned the  cathedral,  a noble  structure,  which  suffered  less 
during  Uic  revolution  than  the  other  religious  edifices,  of 
which  IhenJ  were  previously  a great  numl^r.  Among  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  cathedral  are  the  baptistery  constructed 
with  the  remains  of  a Roman  temple ; — and  the  gate 
of  carved  walnut  tree,  which  is  a curious  specimen  of  the 
state  of  art  at  tho  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  cenluiy. 
The  town-hall,  though  situated  in  a narrow  street,  is  built 
with  some  taste;  and  contains  a collection  of  articles  of  an- 
tiquitv',  and  a library  which  is  occasionally  open  to  the 
public.  The  clock  tower,  near  tho  fountain  in  the  market- 
place, was  erected  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  remarkable  for 
machinepr  which  put>  in  motion  some  figures  when  the 
clock  strikes.  The  an  ancient  building,  contains 

several  large  halls,  in  one  of  which  the  parliaments  of  Pro- 
vence formerly  met.  It  occupies  one  side  of  the  * Place  des 
Prficheurs* — a square  of  500  feet,  planted  wi^  elms,  and 
adorned  with  a jet  d'eau  in  the  centre.  But  the  finest  public 
place  in  the  city  is  the  * Orbitcllc,’  a cours  or  promenade, 
planted  with  avenues  of  trees,  and  adorned  with  fountains. 

Aix  p<}ssessed«  previous  to  the  revolution,  a university, 
founded  in  1 409  by  Pope  Alexander  V. ; and  has  now  many 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  leoming.  which,  with  its 
valuable  libraries  and  collections  of  the  objects  of  art  or 


•dence,  public  or  private,  render  it  on  clinble  place  of  studv, 
and  have  obtained  for  it  the  title  of  the  ‘Athens’  of  tfic 
south  of  France.  It  possesses  an  academy  and  schools  of 
theology  and  law.  The  public  library,  one  of  the  richest  in 
France,  contains  100,000  volumes.  Amongst  the  charitable 
institutions  are  three  well-conducted  hospitals,  those  of  La 
Trinite,  La  Cborite,  and  Hdtel  Dieu— the  last  for  lunatics. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  a cour  d’appel,  and  of 
some  other  public  boards.  The  procession  of  the  Fete  Dieu, 
one  of  the  relics  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  middle 
ages,  is  still  kept  up ; though  the  ^ends  of  religion  did 
little  service  in  reviving  it  niter  its  abolition  at  the  Revolu- 
tion.  It  is  a singular  masquerade,  in  which  the  clergy  and 
the  municipal  officers  take  port. 

The  populatioa  of  Aix  in  1851  was  24,255.  The  manu- 
fficture  ot  cotton  articles  is  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
though  the  activity  in  this  is  said  to  have  declined.  An 
important  branch  of  industry  is  the  rearinpr  of  silk-worms, 
anu  the  munufiicture  of  silk.  The  sweet-oH  of  Aix  enjovs 
a European  reputation ; and  the  success  with  which  the 
fhiits  and  vegetables  of  Italy  have  been  acclimatised,  has 
become  a source  of  riches  to  the  inhabitants. 

Aix  is  in  43’  32'  N.  1st.,  and  5“  27'  E.  long.,  of  Greenwich. 
It  is  478  miles  S.S.E.  of  Paris,  and  19  N.  of  Marseilles. 

AIX,  a small  town  of  Savoy,  with  about  3000  inhabitants. 
It  ii  a place  of  great  antiquity,  as  is  proved  by  the  Roman 
remains  that  have  lx«n  found  there,  but  owes  its  present 
importance  to  two  hot  springs,  which  annually  attract  a 
great  number  of  visitors.  Their  temperature  is  from  112* 

I to  117”  Fahrenheit.  In  the  time  of  the  Homans,  it  was 
I called  Aqun  Allobrogum,  and  Aqus  Gratianse,  or  Domi- 
tiansp,  and  its  inhabitants,  according  to  an  ancient  inscription, 
were  called  Aquenses.  TTie  origin  of  the  name  is  the  Celtic 
term  Ac,  ‘water,’  which  is  the  same  word  as  the  Latin 
Aqute.  The  town  stands  in  a pleasant  and  healthy  valley, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake  Bourget,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
823  Ei^lish  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  seven 
miles  ^ . by  E.  of  ChambiTy,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  and  was 
included  in  the  French  department  of  Mont  BImc  in  the 
year  1810. 

AIX-LA-CIIAPELLE,  called  by  the  Germans  Aachen, 
is  now  the  chief  city  of  the  district  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  one 
of  the  six  divisions *or  governments  of  the  Pfussian  Rhein- 
: Provinz.  It  stands  in  60“  47'  N.  lat.,  6“  3'  E.  long.,  and 
75  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Brussels,  the  capital  of  Bel^um. 
The  situation  of  the  city  is  agreeable : it  stands  on  uneven 
ground,  surrounded  by  hills  ot  moderate  elevation,  generally 
covered  with  wood.  The  style  of  building  is  on  the  whole 
pretty  gt>od,  and  the  ramparts,  which  serve  as  promenades, 
add  to  the  convenience  and  beauty  of  the  place.  The 
town-hall,  which  stands  in  the  market-place,  is  an  old 
building  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  contain.^  the  Coronation- 
hall,  1G3  feet  long,  in  which  thirty-seven  German  emperors 
and  eleven  empresses  were  crowned.  The  walls  have  been 
decorated  with  fresco  paintings  of  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Charlemagne.  There  are  to  be  seen  in  the  building  the  • 
portraits  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  by  David,  presented 
to  the  city  by  the  Emperor  nimself;  and  those  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  that  attended  the  congresses  held  here  in 
1748  and  1818. 

The  ‘ Chapel  ’ was  in  existence  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Pepin,  in  76.5.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne  about  796, 
ana  forma  the  nucleus  of  the  present  cathedral.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  on  octagon,  and  in  the  Byzantine  style.  In 
the  centre,  a stone  with  the  inscription  ‘Carolo  ’Magno* 
marks  where  the  emperor  wa.s  buried.  The  tomb  was 
opened  by  Otto  111.  in  1000;  and  again,  in  1165.  The  marble 
ctiair,  on  which  the  body  of  the  emperor  was  found  seated, 
was  afterwards  used  at  the  coronations.  The  imperial 
insignia  were  removed  to  Vienna  in  1795.  The  remains 
of  the  great  emperor  are  preserved  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
cathedral.  To  the  right  of  toe  town-hall,  stands  the  Granus- 
tower,  said  to  bo  a remnant  of  Roman  times;  and  to  the 
left,  the  Clock-tower.  The  new  hospital,  immediately  outside 
the  town,  is  also  worth  seeing. 

Aix  was  once  a great  city.  Charlemagne  conferred 
extraordinary  privileges  upon'its  citizens:  they  were  free 
from  servitude  and  taxes  all  over  the  empire.  The  city 
poflseased  also  the  rights  of  asylum  : ‘The  air  of  Aix  made 
all  free,  even  the  banned.’  In  the  middle  ages  it  numbered 
100,000.  Though  no  longer  what  it  was,  it  is  still  a con- 
siderable place ; and  being  now  a principal  station  of  the 
Rhine-Belgian  Railway,  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance 
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AS  ft  nainifaeturin^  town.  The  population  i«  upwards  of 
47,000,  and  it  is  annually  frequented  by  many  thousand 
TidtoTB.  The  princi{Ml  articles  of  manufacture  are  cKrth, 
and  needles  and  pins.  The  blue  cloths  made  here  are  said 
to  be  driyin^  the  English  fabrics  out  of  the  American 
market.  This  branch  of  industry  occupies  16,000  in  the 
town  and  neigrhbourhood.  The  manufacture  of  no^es  hae 
l>een  in  existence  for  200  years;  they  are  reputed  equal 
to  those  of  England. 

The  Latin  name  of  Aix-la<CbapUe  is  aoid  to  be  Aquis« 
grommi ; and  the  foundation  of  the  first  known  town  on  this 
spot  is  meet  generally  assigned  to  Severus  Granius,  a com* 
mander  among  the  Belgw,  under  Hadrian ; be  is  suppoeed 
to  hare  founded  the  town  about  a.  d.  126.  The  remains 
found  in  modem  times  undoubtedly  show  that  it  was  known 
to  the  Romans.  Though  the  place  had  probably  been  at 
least  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Frank  kings  Mfore  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  the  political  importance  of  the  city 
Mrta^y  does  not  date  earlier  than  his  time.  Charlemagne 
is  said  to  have  resided  there  regularly  after  768,  whenever 
he  was  not  engaged  in  war.  He  built  a palace,  on  the  ruins 
of  which  the  present  town-house  stands,  and  several  baths. 
In  the  market-place  is  a fine  spring,  and  a gilded  bronze 
statue  of  the  great  emperor,  who  did  so  much  to  beautify 
this  pbee  of  his  favourite  residence.  The  fountain  has  a 
bronze  basin,  24  feet  in  circumference. 

In  ^2,  the  Normans  ravaged  the  city.  From  1794  to 
1814,  it  l^Ionged  to  France,  during  which  time  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Koer. 

Though  reduced  in  rank  from  an  imperial  city,  once  the 
first  in  the  empire,  Aix-la-Cbapelle  still  maintains  some 
importance,  and  attracts  many  visitors  to  its  mineral  waters, 
which  have  given  the  place  its  name.  The  word  ChaptlUy 
signifyiDg  chapel  or  church,  has  reference,  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  cathMiial  which  Charlemagne  commenced  in  796.  The 
hot  springs  have  a temperature  of  about  143'’  Fahrenheit, 
and  contmn  a large  portion  of  sulphur : eight  bathing-housea 
are  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers.  That 
called  the  Emperor’s  Spring  is  the  strongest  impregnated 
with  sulphur,  and  most  by  invalids.  These  waters, 
like  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  both  used  for  bathing  in 
and  are  drunk  by  invalids.  <See  Monheim,  Dxe  ll^ueUen 
VCH  Aix-la^Cfuipelle,  Jiurtscheui,  Ac,  .\ix.  1829.) 

About  500  paces  east  of  Aix-lo-Chapelle,  on  the  slope  of  a 
steep  Wl,  is  the  little  town  of  Burtscheid,  with  about  5000 
inhabitants.  This  has  both  hot  and  cold  springs  without  any 
sulphur  in  them.  Of  the  two  hot  springs,  the  principal  hu 
a temjierature  of  172®  Fohr.,  being  the  highest  in  Germany. 
These  springs  send  forth  such  a copious  slreara  of  wat^, 
that  they  form  a considerable  brook  called  the  Warm  Brook, 
which,  with  the  addition  of  other  streams,  forms  the  Worm, 
a tributary’  to  the  Roer ; the  Rocr  fiows  into  the  Maas.  In 
the  neigh\iourho(Kl,  on  an  eminence,  stand  the  ruims  of  the 
old  castle  of  Frankenberg.  This  town  manufactures  and 
poluhes  needles,  and  also  has  fabrics  of  woollen  cloth.  See 
Lower  Rhine.  [See  Cannabicli's  Gtographie.  Ersch 
and  Gruber.  &c.] 

Treaty  of,  1668.  A treaty  was  concluded  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  ^tween  France  and  Spain,  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
1668,  by  which  an  end  was  put  to  a war  between  those 
powers,  arising  out  of  the  following  circumstances : — On 
the  death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  in  1666,  Louis  XIV. 
thought  proper  to  make  a claim  to  certain  possessions  of 
Spain,  comprising  the  Spanish  Ncthcrlanas  (now  Bel- 
gium) and  Franche  Comtt',  alleging  the  right  of  his 
wife  Maria  Theresa,  notwithstanding  her  formal  renun- 
ciation of  all  claim  to  those  provinces  on  her  marriage. 
To  enforce  his  demand,  he  declared  war  in  1667,  and 
by  the  spring  of  1668  the  whole  of  Franche  Comte 
and  much  of  the  south  and  west  of  Belgium  were  in  his 
power. 

The  preservation  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  was  con- 
sidered by  HolIaiKl  essential  to  her  security  as  a barrier 
against  France ; and  by  her  intluence  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
land and  .Sweden  was  formed  to  induce  the  Spanish  court 
to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation,  rather  than  to  provoke 
further  aggression  on  the  part  of  France.  The  two  powers 
were  soon  brought  to  acquiesce,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  was 
the  place  of  a congress,  which  ended  in  a treaty.  Franco 
consented  to  restore  to  Spain  the  whole  of  Franche  Comt£, 
on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retain  her  conquests  in  the 
Netherlands.  A portion  of  these  states,  including  the 
towns  of  Lalle,  ArmentiercH,  and  Bergues,  has  ever  since 


fcrmed  part  of  France ; the  other  provinoos  were  restored  to 
Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  in  1678.  when  Franche 
was  given  to  France,  in  whoi>e  possession  it  still 
remains. 

'jyeaty  of  1748.  A congress  was  opened  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  March,  1748.  betw'een  France,  England.  Hol- 
land, Austria,*  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Modena,  in  onlor  to 
adjust  the  political  interests  of  those  ixiwcrs,  which  hud 
suficred  from  a war  arising  out  of  the  failure  of  the  male 
branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  by  the  death  of  Charles  VI. 
in  1740.  Five  princes  bad  start^  forth  to  dispute  the  suc- 
cession with  Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  of  the  lato 
emperor.  Franco  sided  with  the  eltx’iur  of  Bavaria,  the 
chief  claimant,  and  England  aided  Maria  Theresa. 

Ill  the  course  of  the  war,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  scizeil 
upon  Upper  Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  was  crownul 
emperor  in  1742,  while,  in  the  mean  time.  Maria  Theresa 
nmed  possession  of  Bavaria,  and  soon  after  recovered 
Bohemia.  The  king  of  Prussia  occupied  Silesia,  uiul 
compelled  the  queen  formally  to  renounce  all  right  to  it. 
England  fought  with  little  succcs.h  in  Europe,  hut  she 
gained  the  cclebratctl  battle  of  Dettingen,  ami  in  Amerii  a 
took  I»uisbcrg  and  Cape  Krc'tun.  In  Iiidiu,  she  lost 
Madras  w hich  the  French  took.  France  had  great  su^‘»e^s 
in  the  north,  but  was  beaten  out  of  Italy. 

AU  parties  at  length  w Lshed  for  peace,  and  each  sent  a 
plenipotentiary  to  Aix-la-Chapeltu  to  treat  on  the  terms. 
It  being  found  impracticable  to  ncconl  so  many  dividvfl 
interests,  France,  England,  and  Holland  agreed  to  sign  a 
seporate  treaty  on  the  18tli  October,  and  to  gain  subse- 
quently the  assent  of  the  other  powers : all  of  whom,  ex- 
cem  Spain,  came  successively  inP)  the  terras  of  the  treaty. 

The  pru\Uioiis  of  sooral  jbruicr  la-atics  were  oonllrmed. 
stipulating  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  tile  inde- 
pendence of  Switzerland,  the  free  navigntion  «jf  the  Khine, 
the  security  of  the  Protestant  succession  in  England,  and 
the  disimiuii  of  the  French  and  Spanbih  crowns.  AU  the 
conquesU  made  by  the  contracting  powers  were  rcstonxl, 
and  the  state  of  aifairs  in  the  Indies  w as  to  remain  a.s  it  was 
before  the  war. 

The  terms  of  this  treaty  prisluced  much  dissatisfaction 
both  in  France  and  England,  and  the  vagueness  of  the  la.st 
stipulation  gave  rise  to  the  seven  years'  war,  which  began  in 
1735. 

Congrexg  of  1918.^ — The  occupation  of  Franw  by  foreign 
triM}ps  had  continued  nearly  three  years,  when  the  submission 
of  the  French  to  the  new  political  arrangements  seemed  to 
warrant  the  allieil  sovereigns  in  delivering  the  nation  from  its 
burden  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  five  years,  origin- 
ally provided  by  the  treaty  of  30  Nov.  1HI3.  The  cniu*rorsof 
Russia  und  Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  rcp.'iireci  to  Aix- 
la-Uhapellcin  .September  1818,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  were  sent  tliither  by  their  re- 
spective governments.  Tho  Conference  was  opened  in  Scj>- 
^ tcinber,  and  a treaty  was  signed  on  the  9th  of  October,  bv 
: which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  foreign  tn>ops  should 
evacuate  France  on  ca*  before  the  30tli  November  following. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement  the  cantonments  in 
Franco  broke  up  on  the  17th  November,  and  the  territory 
was  free  before  the  end  of  the  month.  It  was  settled  by  tho 
same  treaty  (Art.  4),  that  the  sums  remaining  duo  by 
France  to  the  allied  powers,  amounted  to  265  luilliuns  of 
francs;  of  which  100,000,000  should  be  liquidated  on  the 
evacuation  of  the  territory,  and  the  remainder  paid  by  nine 
monthly  instalments,  beginning  with  the  6th  January,  1819. 

AJACCIO,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  and 
tho  capital  of  this  department.  It  has  about  11,046  inhabit- 
ants. It  stands  on  the  western  coast  of  Corsica,  on  tho 
northern  side  of  the  gulf  of  Ajaccio,  and  is  surrounded  by 
high  mountains,  which  shelter  it  from  the  northern  and 
easterly  winds.  The  port  is  spacious  and  commodious. 
The  town  consists  of  two  broad  streets  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  other  inferior  streets  and  lanes 
which  are  very  narrow  and  dirty.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
bom  hero  the  15th  of  August,  1769.  Tlie  register  of  his 
baptism  is  to  bo  seen  in  tl>c  books  of  the  parish.  Tlie 
house  in  which  he  was  bom  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  town, 
and  forms  one  side  of  a little  court  branching  out  of  the  rue 
Charles ; it  is  eagerly  visited  by  all  the  slran^rs  that  land 
on  the  island.  Ajaccio  is  a bishop’s  see,  und  has  a cathe 
dral.  The  cUmate  of  Ajaccio  extremely  mild,  ow'ing  to 
the  situation  of  the  place  being  0(>en  only  to  the  west  and 
south;  there  is  no  winter  desePi-mg  the  name,  and  th« 
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fell  of  a flikM  mow  it  an  extremely  rare  ooounenoe. 
Tlie  eaetut,  the  myrtlei  and  the  palm  tree  grow  freely  in  the 
open  oouncry.  The  rammer  it  very  hot.  hardly  any  rain 
filing  for  six  months ; and  the  climate  is  ronsiden^  un- 
healthy from  the  b^inning  of  July  till  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. A fine  and  fertile  plain  called  Caropo  di  Loro  extends 
from  the  recess  of  the  gulf  between  two  ranges  of  high 
mountaint.  of  which  Monte  Rotondo  and  Monte  dell  Oro 
are  the  highest  summits.  The  former  is  6764,  and  the 
latter  8606  feet  high.  Snow  is  to  be  seen  on  them  even  in 
summer.  The  t^o  of  Ajaocio  is  in  oil  and  wine ; and  it 
also  carries  on  a eoral  dsherr  about  the  straits  of  Bonifacio, 
and  on  the  north  coast  of  Afeica.  Ajaccio  contains  a col- 
lege, a library  of  about  14,000  >‘olumcs,  a botanical  garden, 
and  an  agricultural  society.  Ajaccio  is  sixty  miles  S.W.  of 
Bastia,  8'  44'  E.  long.  41^  55’  N.  lat. 

AJAN,  the  name  by  which  an  almost  unknown  tract 
of  the  coast  of  east  Africa  is  doxignated.  It  extends 
from  near  Magodoso,  which  is  included  within  the  limits  of 
Zangtiebar,  northaards  to  Cape  Guardafui,  a distance 
DUghly  estimated  at  ul>uut  ten  degrees  of  the  equator.  But 
the  extent  of  the  coast  of  Ajan  cannot  be  acimrutely  deter- 
mined, a.H  the  name  iUolf  is  very  indehnite.  The  southern 
coast  is  sandy,  barren,  and  low  : but  the  nortlicm  is  higher 
al)outCa|H'  IX'laqua  andCunc  d'Orfui.  Between  these  two 
capes  there  is  a deep  hay.  U Orfui  has  * a bluff  point  bi- 
wards  the  sea,  and  is  backed  by  lofty  and  singular-shaped 
mountains'  (Salt).  It  is  in  N.  lat.  It)"’ 30',  E.  long.  51' 1'2'. 
Cape  Guardafui,  the  must  eastern  part  of  Africa,  is  also  a 
bold  promontory  with  high  mountains  in  the  background ; 
it  is  in  N.  lat.  1 1®  50',  E.  long.  5T  22'.  No  great  river  is 
descrilMxl  as  entering  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Ajan.  The 
noighltourhood  of  d'Orfui  is  inhabited  by  a tribe  of  Somaulis. 
(.See  Salt's  Abyssinia.) 

Tho  name  Azania  occurs  in  the  Perijiliu,  and  compre- 
hends not  only  the  nuMlcrn  Ajan,  but  the  coi&tof  Zangueliar 
as  far  as  Quiloa ; provided  this  place  be  tho  Khapta  of  the 
Pcriplus. 

Rlmpla  is  the  most  southern  point  described  on  this 
coast  by  the  author  of  the  Perip}u\,  but  Ptolemy  mentions 
the  promonlon,'  of  Pmsum  as  lying  still  farther  south  than 
Klinpta.  Tho  Pertpltti  was  certainly  not  written  later  than 
ilic  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  at  this  period  wo  find 
the  Arabs  carrying  <in  a brisk  trade  with  the  natives  of 
Azania.  and  intermarrying  wdth  them.  This  coast  was  ut 
that  time  almost  entirely  under  Arab  influence ; Rhapta 
tntderl  with  Muza  (near  tho  present  Mocha),  and  sent  ivory, 
rhinoceros  horns,  tortoise  shell,  &c.  (See  N'incent's  Prrivhu 
of  the  Rrythrean  Sea  ; and  the  Periplus,  Hudson's  Slin. 
(Seog.  vol.  i.) 

AJAX.  Son  of  Telamon,  and  thinl  in  direct  male  de- 
scent from  Jupiter,  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  heroes  of 
the  Trojan  war.  According  to  Homer  and  Pindar,  ho  was 
next  in  warlike  prowos.s  to  Achilles.  He  is  said  by  later 
poets  to  have  liecn  invulnerable ; hut  as  in  the  case  uf 
Achilles,  this  story'  is  not  found  in  Homer.  It  is  fully  told 
hy  Pindar.  Isth.  6.  Hercules  going  to  iEgina  to  invite 
Telamon  to  join  him  in  b«i*ieging  Troy,  found  the  hero  at 
tabic.  Being  offered  a cup  of  w’ine,  to  make  a libation,  ho 
praynl  to  .lupiter  that  Telamon,  who  was  then  childless, 
might  be  gifted  with  a son,  whose  lM>dy  should  be  as  invul- 
ncrahln  as  the  skin  of  tho  Nemoan  lion,  and  wlio«u  spirit 
should  be  of  corresponding  temper  and  fortitude.  An  eagle 
appeared  on  the  instant,  which  he  accepted  as  a sign  tlint 
the  prayer  was  heard,  and  directe<l  that  the  child  should  be 
named  Aias.  (the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Ajax),  from 
Ai^tox,  the  Greek  name  of  an  eagle.  Returning  to  Angina 
aft<*r  the  birth  of  the  child.  Hercules  made  him  invulniTable 
by  wrapping  him  in  the  lion's  skin,  which  he  always  wore. 
One  plucc.  however,  (o-h  in  the  case  of  Achilles,)  remained 
unpn'tected,  where  there  was  a hole  in  the  akin,  through 
which  Hercules  slung  his  quiver.  Telamon,  being  banished 
from  ,^igina  by  his  fother  yKocus,  for  killing  his  brother 
Pliocus,  rctircfl  to  the  island  of  Salimis.  and  was  chosen 
king.  I>uring  his  father's  life.  Ajax  Iwl  the  forces  of  Sala- 
luis  to  Troy,  in  conjunction  with  the  Athenians  : unless  we 
admit  tho  story  that  l^sistratus.  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
claims  of  Athens  to  the  possessjon  of  the  island,  intcrpolsU'd 
the  line  of  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad.  (558.)  which  says  that 
Ajax  placed  his  ships  alonpiiide  of  tho  Atheuinns.  Of  the 
aflventurcs  of  Aiax  before  the  Trojan  war  we  can  give  no 
account.  His  chief  exploits,  recorded  in  tlie  Iliad,  arc  his 
duel  with  Hector,  in  the  71h  book,  when  tho  Trojan  prince 


ohaUen^ed  any  of  the  Greek  army  to  single  oombat ; and 
his  obstmate  defeooe  of  the  ahips,  in  the  protmeted  battle 
described  in  the  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th.  sod  uth  books.  In 
the  ftineral  games  of  Patroolus  he  contended  Cur  three  prizes  : 
m wrestling  with  Ulysses,  single  oombat  with  Diomedes,  and 
throwing  the  quoit ; but  without  obtaining  the  prize  in  any. 
Blunt  in  manners,  rugged  in  temper,  and  somewhat  obtuse 
in  intellect,  bis  streng^  and  stobbom  courage  made  him  a 
most  valuable  soldier,  but  no  favourite ; and  his  confidence 
m these  Qualities  induced  him  to  despise  divine  aid,  by  which 
be  roused  the  anger  of  Pallas,  the  author  of  his  subsequent 
misfortunes.  After  Achilles's  death,  the  armour  of  that 
hero  WES  to  be  given  as  a prUo  to  him  who  had  deserred 
best  of  the  Greoka.  Ajax  and  Ulysses  alone  advanced  their 
claims ; tho  funner  defending  on  his  pre-eminence  in  arms . 
tho  latter,  on  ttse  sorricos  which  his  inventive  genius  had 
rendered : the  assembled  princes  awarded  the  splendid  prize 
to  Ulysses.  Ajax  was  so  much  mortified  at  this,  that  he 
went  mod,  and  in  his  fury  attacked  (he  herds  and  flocks  of 
the  camp,  mistaking  them  for  the  Grecian  leaden,  by  whom 
he  thought  himself  so  deeply  injured.  On  recovering  his 
senses,  and  seeing  to  what  excesses  he  hod  been  transported, 
ho  slew  himself ; and  it  was  obson  ed  by  Grecian  lupenti- 
tion.  that  the  gifts  which  Hector  and  Ajax  interchanged 
after  their  duel  proved  fatal  to  both.  Hector  gave  Ajax  a 
Hwonl,  which  was  the  instrument  of  his  death:  Ajax  gave 
Hector  an  embruiderod  belt,  the  same  with  which  Achilles 
bound  him  to  his  chariot.  Tlie  hyacinth  is  said  to  bsTp 
sprung  from  his  blood,  as  before  from  that  of  Hyacintbus; 
and  in  tho  spots  which  ornament  it,  fancy  traced  the  letters 
Ai,  Ai,  which  signify  Alas,  Alas;  and  at  tho  aame  tune 
compose  part  of  the  Greek  form  uf  Aias.  This  catsstropbv 
is  the  subject  of  that  noble  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  Ajax  the 
Scourge-bearer,  >m)  named  because  tho  hero  is  described  a« 
cruelly  scourging  a ram,  which  he  mistakes  for  Ulysses,  be- 
fore putting  him  to  death.  The  rivalry  of  the  chiefs  is  related 
at  length  in  the  14th  book  of  0^  id's  Metamorphoses.  Allusion 
is  also  mode  to  it  in  the  xith  Odvsscy.  Tho  circumstances 
of  his  death  are  differently  told  by  other  authors  : but  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  notice  tlic  discrepancy, 
very  common  in  these  semi-historical  talcs.  The  Greeb 
honoured  him  with  a splendid  funeral,  and  raised  s vast 
tumulus  on  the  promontory  of  Khiuteum,  corresponding 
in  |X)sition  with  that  of  Achilles,  on  the  upiioaite  pn> 
raontory  uf  Sigeum.  He  left  u son  named  Eury.ssres.  who 
succeeded  Tedaroun  on  the  throne  of  Salamis.  It  is  saul  that 
Philmus,  son  nf  Kurysaces,  resigned  the  sovereignly  to 
Athens,  on  condition  that  he  might  be  admittoil  as  a ntiicn 
uf  that  state.  Through  him.  Miltiadcs  was  desrended 
from  Ajax.  Tho  iEucida<,  or  descendants  of  .hocus, 
were  held  in  higdi  reverence  as  demigods  in  Attica.  One  uf 
the  tribes  was  named  Aiantis,  after  Ajax  : who,  in  cutijunc- 
tion  with  Telamon,  and  other  heroes  of  the  race,  wsi  so- 
lemnly invoked  to  the  assistance  of  the  Atheiusns,  before 
the  buttle  of  Salami.s;  and  they  were  believed  to  Us>e 
obey  ed  the  call.  See  Herod,  viii.  64,  C5. 

AJ.AX.  Son  ofOileus,  another  ilistinguisbed  leader  in 
tho  Tn'jjii  war.  remarkable  for  sw  iftness  of  foot,  and  skill 
in  using  the  bow-  and  javelin.  He  fills  a less  iniporUnt 
part  ill  the  lUad  than  liis  namesake,  though  he  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  defence  of  tho  ships  in  companv  with 
Ajax,  son  of  Telamon.  His  notoriety  is  chiefly  derived 
from  events  subsequent  to  tho  close  of  the  Iliad.  At  the 
sack  of  Troy  he  offered  violence  to  Cassandra  in  the  temple 
of  Pallas.  Indigyiant  at  the  profanation,  the  g<iddess  raised 
a tempest,  which  w recked  bis  vessel  on  its  voyage  home, 
and  many  others  of  the  Grecian  licet.  Ajax  escaped  to  a 
rock,  and  might  have  been  presened,  but  tliat  ho  bloaphe- 
mously  defied  tho  gods,  and  said  he  would  escape  in  spite  of 
llicm  : whereupon  Neptune  cleft  the  rock  with  his  trideiil. 
nnil  tumbled  him  into  the  sea,  where  he  perished.  (Od.  w. 
5U2.)  Virgil  relates  his  death  differently,  /Kn.  i.  39.  Hoiik- 
authors  say  that  the  chargo  of  violating  Cassandra  wit  & 
fiction  of  Agamemnon's,  who  wished  to  secure  her  for 
himself. 

AJEMEER,  or  AJMEER.  [See  Rajpootanah.] 

AKBAK  U-C.  the  Uretit),  the  son  of  the  Mogul  Emperor 
Humayun,  was  bom  on  the  14lh  of  October.  1542,  at  Arocr- 
kotc.  in  the  great  sandy  desert  cast  of  the  Indus;  and 
on  the  death  uf  his  fether,  succeeded  him  in  the  govern* 
mont  of  Delhi,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  bis  age,  (Feb 
15th,  1556).  Feeling  diffident  on  account  ofhis  youth  and 
inexperience,  be  cozifeiTed  the  temporary  dignity  uf  Men 
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baba  (i.  e.  regent  end  parent,  or  protaeCor)  on  Beiram  Khan, 
a Turknman,  and  one  of  the  mwt  dixtinguiithed  offWra  of 
the  Mogol  court,  who  had  tUready  rendered  important 
fter>ices  to  Humayun  against  the  Afl^hans.  The  aid  of  an 
experienced  minister  and  inilitur)'  commander  was  of  par- 
ticular importance  for  the  youthfVif  sovereign,  aa  the  empire, 
about  the  bomnning  of  his  reign,  was  much  disturbed, 
partly  by  revulls  in  the  interior,  anti  partly  by  a long  con- 
tinue contest  with  on  Afghan  pretender  to  the  throne, 
Mohammed  Shah  Adily.  The  general  of  the  latter,  Hemuo, 
Q Hindu  by  birth,  had  taken  Agra,  and  had  now  actually 
seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  with  an  army  of 
100.000  horse  around  him.  So  doubtful  wore  the  Mogrd  : 
nobles,  in  Akbar's  army,  of  the  possibility  of  subcluing 
Henxw,  that  they  even  proposed  to  quit  India  entirely,  and 
to  reIno^'e  the  seat  of  government  to  Kabul.  This  measure 
was,  however,  rejected  by  Beiram  Khan,  who  insisted  on  an 
immediate  attack  upon  Hemoo.  The  result  was,  that  He- 
moo  was  defeate<l  in  a deciaivc  battle  neor  Paniput,  (Nov.  5, 
1556,)  in  consequence  of  which  Akhar  and  Beiram  Khan 
entered  Delhi  without  opposition.  The  Mugol  dynasty  was 
thus  iv>established  raain^v  through  Beiram  Khan's  couroge 
and  presence  of  mind:  but  several  arbitrary  measures  pur- 
sue<l  by  Beiram  Khan  excited  the  jealousy  of  Akbar.  and 
he  remoretl  him  from  office.  Beiram  Khan  quitted  the 
court,  and  made  a revolt  in  Malwa.  Akbar  sent  an  army 
under  Pir  Mohamineil  Khan  against  him,  before  whom 
Beiram  Khan  retreated  to  the  Paniab,  and  afterwards  into 
the  mountains  of  Sewalik  : where  Ih;  was  at  lust  obliged  to 
surrender,  (December,  1560.)  Akbar  pardoned  him,  and 
even  asaignod  him  a sum  of  60,000  rupees  (5000/.)  annually 
for  hu>  sup|)urt.  Beiram  Khan  was  proceeding  on  a pilgri- 
mage to  Mecca,  when  be  was  mutdered  near  Puttun  in 
Guzerat,  (Januar>',  1561.) 

In  1561,  Akbar  accomplished,  through  his  general  Pir 
Mohammed  Khan,  the  recovery  of  Malwa  frem  the  hands 
of  its  usurper  Baz  Bahadur.  Soon  afterwards,  Shir  Khan, 
a son  of  Mohammed  Shah  Adily,  advanced  from  Bengal 
with  an  army  of  40,000  Afghans  to  support  his  title  to  the 
throne  of  Defhi,  hut  was  defeated  by  a comparatively  email 
army  of  the  MogoU. 

la  1564.  Akbar  had  again  to  quell  a rebellion  in  the  inte- 
rior of  hb  empire,  which  hod  been  excited  in  Bchar  and 
Jooanpur  by  the  Uzbek  chiefs,  Assuf  Khan  Herwi,  Khan 
Zeman,  and  Sekander  Khan.  Shortly  afterwards  (1566), 
-Akbar  was  obliged  to  proceed  with  an  army  to  the  Panjali, 
where  his  own  brother,  Mohamroed  Halcim  Mirza,  hud 
usurped  the  government ; and  another  disturbance  was,  nt 
the  same  time,  excited  in  Guzerat  by  the  sons  of  Mohararanl 
Sultau  Mirza.  The  Uzbeks  were  vanquished  after  a despe- 
rate conHicl  (June  6,  1566) ; Khan  Zeman,  and  many  utucr 
chiefk,  suffered  death : and  it  was  not  till  July,  1567,  that 
the  Mogul  army  returned  to  Agra.  In  1572,  Akbar  invaded 
the  province  of  Guzerat.  where  he  mot  with  vigorous  oppo- 
sition from  the  sons  of  Mohammed  Sultan  Mtrza,  but  even- 
tually succeeded  in  expelling  them ; and  he  prevailed  on  the 
king  of  Guzerat,  Mozaffir  Shnh,  to  reside  as  a pensioner  at 
Agra.  In  1575,  Dawud  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Bengal,  excited 
a wax  in  that  direction : he  was  subdued  by  Akbar's  generals, 
Raja  Tudar  Mai  and  Monayyim  Khan,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Behar  and  Bengal  became  finally  annexed  to  Delhi. 

In  1579,  Akbar's  brother,  Mohammed  Hakim  Mina, 
occupi^  the  Panjab  a second  time ; but  ho  was  dofbated  by 
an  army  sent  by  Akbar,  and  reduced  to  submission.  He 
died  in  1583.  In  the  same  year,  Akbar  caused  the  fort  of 
Allahabad  to  be  built  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna.  About  the  same  time,  Mozaflir  Khan  fl^  fVom 
Agra  tu  Guzerat,  in  order  to  make  an  attempt  to  regain  his 
dominion.  But  he  was  beaten  in  a sanguinary  battle,  near 
Ahmedabad  (Jan.  29,  1584),  by  Mirza  Khan,  the  son  of 
Beiram  Khan,  and  also  failed  in  several  successive  attempts 
undertaken  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1585.  Akbar's  pre- 
sence was  required  in  the  Punjab,  where  the  Afghans  had 
cut  off  all  oummuniration  between  Kobul  and  India.  He 
appointed  Kuwor  Khan  Singh  as  governor  of  Kabul,  while 
lie  himself  held  his  court  at  Inhere,  in  order  to  restrain  the 
Afghans  and  the  Uzbeks,  who  still  fomented  disturbances 
in  the  northern  provinces.  In  1590,  Akbar's  son,  Mirza 
Khan,  invaded  and  conquered  Sind.  Soon  after,  Mozaflir 
Shah,  the  king  of  Guzerat,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner ; 
and  Muj^  ^fi^^a  went  as  governor  to  Guzerat,  wWnce  be 
aubscquenlly  proceeded  to  the  Deckan. 

In  1095,  civil  disturbances  broke  out  in  Ahmednagar, 


or  Ahmadnuggor,  in  eonsaquenee  of  wfaieh  the  interferene* 
of  Akbar  was  requested.  His  ton,  Murad  Mina,  ^sieged 
Ahmednagar : and  a negotiation,  which  was  ultimately 
entered  into,  secured  to  Akbar  the  poasesakm  of  Berar,  w hile 
Ahmednagar  remained  in  the  hanu  of  its  former  sovereign, 
Burhan  Nizam  Shah  the  Second.  Murad  Mirza  died  in 
1599  : and  some  years  afterwards,  also,  snotlier  of  Akbur  s 
sons,  Daniel  Mirza.  Grief  for  the  loss  of  the  latUT  nccelorated 
Akbar’s  own  death,  which  occurred  on  the  13th  of  Oct.  1605. 

The  above  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Akbar  is  abridged 
from  the  account  given  by  Ferishta,  (Briggs'  Trantiation, 
vol.  ii.  p.  182 — 282.)  who  quotes  as  his  authority  a detailed 
Memoir  of  Akh<tri  Life  and  (jovemment,  written  by  his 
minister  Abul  Fail.  Notwithstanding  his  being  almost  con- 
tinually occupied  with  enemies  abro^,  and  revoluliuniiry 
movements  at  home,  Akbar  found  time  to  cultivate  tlie  art* 
of  peace,  and  ilovoted  his  attention,  with  the  utmost  anxiety, 
to  whatever  appeared  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
his  empire.  The  mildness  of  his  rlioncter,  his  strict  im- 
partiality to  the  different  rlasscs  of  his  subjects,  the  magna- 
nimity which  he  showed  to  his  enemies,  and  his  great  per* 
sonal  courage,  are  mentioned  with  praise  even  by  the  Jesuits 
who  visitefl  India  during  his  reign : and  the  memor>'  of  his 
many  amiable  virtues  still  survives  arouiig  the  Hindu  as  well 
as  the  Mohammedan  |>opulation  of  India.  He  encouraged 
trade  and  cororaeree,  r^uoed  taxation,  end  kept  a strict 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  his  govenimciiL 
But  whni  still  more  distinguishcrl  him  was  his  spirit  of  tolo- 
ralion,  a virtue  seldom  possessed  by  Mohammedan  sove- 
reigns, which  led  him  to  show  the  same  benevolent  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  all  his  subjects,  whether  they  profcsko<l 
his  own  or  the  Hindu  religion.  In  his  endeavour*  to  advonco 
the  prosperity  of  his  empire,  Akbar  was  powerfully  assisted 
by  jut  celubrated  vizir  Abul  Fazl,  [see  Akul  Fazi.,] 
who,  bcAides  tho  memoir  of  Akbar's  reign  alresdy  referred 
to,  wrnto  an  excellent  statistical  and  political  account  of 
the  state  of  the  Mogol  empire  during  nis  administration. 
This,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  in  Ori- 
ental literature  relative  to  India,  will  be  noticed  in  a sepa- 
rate article.  [Sec  Ayin-i-Akbari.] 

AKENSIDK.  (MARK.)  apoetof  considerable  reputation 
in  tho  last  century.  He  was  the  son  of  a buU’her  at  Now- 
caslIe  upon-Tytic,  and  born  November  9,  1721.  His  pa- 
rents were  Presbyterians,  and  intended  to  bring  him  up  as  a 
minister  of  that  persuasion.  With  this  view  they  sent  him, 
in  1 7.19,  to  tho  University  of  Edinburgh : but  bo  soon  turned 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  aiUT  remaiuing 
three  years  in  the  Scottish  capital,  went  to  Levden : where 
he  fini.«hed  hw  education,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in 
1 74  I.  It  should  be  mentioned  to  his  honour,  tliut  having 
been  assisted,  while  he  was  destined  for  the  ministry,  from 
certain  funds  set  apart  by  the  English  dissenters  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  clergy,  he  repaid  in  after  life  the  money  which 
had  been  thus  bestowed  upon  him.  His  principal  poetical 
work,  the  only  one  by  which  he  is  now  much  known,  the 
Pleaeurei  of  Imaginaium,  appeared  in  1744.  It  excited 
considerable  attention,  and  on  the  wliole  was  received  with 
great  applause.  The  first  place  in  which  be  aettled,  after 
return  to  England,  was  Northampton ; but  he  found  no 
encouragement  to  remain  there,  and  soon  removed  to  Hamp- 
steail,  and  thenoe  finally  to  London.  Hero  he  acquired  several 
profbssion^  honours,  but  be  never  obtained  any  large  share 
of  practice.  He  received  the  deg^  of  M , D.  by  royal  mandate, 
from  the  Universi^  of  Cambridge,  and  thus  bwamo  quali- 
fied to  be  a fellow  or  the  College  of  Physiciana : he  was  also 
elected  one  of  tho  physicians  of  St.  Thomas  s Hospital.  Ho 
died  June  2.1,  1770,  aged  forty-nine.  His  princqial  medical 
work  is  a treatise  On  Dyemtery,  1764  j ho  also  contributed 
several  papers  to  the  Philoeophieal  Traneacti<m».  and  to  the 
Medical  Traneaetione,  published  by  tlie  College  of  Physicians. 

Tlie  * Pleasures  of  Imagination'  is  written  in  blank  verso, 
with  much  power  of  versification  and  splendour  of  language. 
The  subject  end  design  of  it  cannot  be  more  briefly  given 
than  in  the  author's  language:  it  is  to  give  a view  of  the 
various  pleasures  founded  on  the  exercise  of  the  imaginative 
powers,  • so  that,  whatever  our  imagination  feels  from  the 
agreeable  appearances  of  nature,  and  all  the  various  attain- 
ments we  meet  with,  cither  in  poctn  , painting,  music,  w any 
of  the  elegant  arts,  might  be  dMUoiblc  from  one  or  other  of 
those  principles  in  the  constitution  of  the  humau  mind,  which 
are  here  established  and  explained.'  As  a philosophical 
work,  the  reader  is  not  likely  to  derive  much  benefit  from  it; 
but  its  poetical  morits  are  considerable.  Dr.  Akensidc  pro 
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bcwed  entirely  tn  rewrite  tbo  poem ; but  dcatli  interrupted 
mm  when  ho  bad  onlv  completed  the  first  and  second  books, 
with  portions  of  tho  tKird  and  fourth.  Both  the  ori^nal  and 
the  amended  poem  arc  contained  in  the  quarto  edition  of 
Akenside  s Pocwir,  1772.  published  by  his  friend  Mr.  I^son. 
Fur  a fuller  account  of  it,  the  reader  may  consult  an  Essay 
by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  prefixed  to  the  duodecimo  edition  of  1 795, 
in  which  his  genius  is  characterised  as  lofty  and  elegant, 
chaste,  classical,  and  correct,  not  marked  with  strong  traits 
oforiirinality,  not  ardent,  nor  exuberant. 

Of  nis  other  poetical  works,  the  principal  are  the  Hymn  io 
the  Saiads,  and  two  books  of  Od^s.  Many  of  these  arc 
written  on  political  subjects,  in  which  he  took  a great  in- 
terest, and  are  ^stinguished  by  leal  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
In  conse<|uence,  he  was  accused  of  republicanism,  a charge 
which  has  often  been  emnloycd  as  a topic  of  abuse,  and 
that  with  very  considerable  success.  Akenside  was  well 
read  in  tho  literature  and  especially  in  the  philosophy  of 
Greece ; and  he  has  employed  images,  drawn  from  this 
source,  with  an  unsparing,  and  rather  a pedantk:  hand. 
[Kippis's  Biog.  Britan.  Barbauld's  iiuay.J 

AKKRBLAD,  (JOHN  DAVID.)  a late  Swedish  scholar, 
w'ho  distinguished  himself  by  his  researches  in  Runic,  Phuj- 
nician,  Coptic,  and  Hieroglyphic  literature.  He  enjoyed 
in  early  life  an  opportunity  of  travelling  over  several  coun- 
tries in  the  East  inconsequence  of  being  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  Swedish  embassy  at  Cktnstantinoplc.  While  holding 
this  ap|)ointmcnt,  he  made  a journey  to  Jerusalem,  m 1792. 
In  1797  he  visite<l  the  Troad.  Some  years  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed Charg6  d' Affaires  to  the  King  of  Sweden  in  France. 
He  spent  his  last  days  in  Rome,  where  he  was  supported  by 
the  bounty  of  tho  late  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  ana  otlicr  ad- 
mirers of  his  talents ; he  died  in  that  city  at  an  early  age, 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1819.  The  following  are  the  titles 
of  some  of  his  publications : Lettre  d M.  Silvettre  dc  Sary 
tur  CKcriture  curtive  Copte,  published  in  the  Magasin  An- 
cyeUtfieduiue  for  1801.  Jnscriptionis  Phctnicite  Oxoniensitt 
nova  Intrrwetatio,  Paris,  1602;  thirty-one  pages,  octavo. 
Lrttrr  mr  i Jnjtcription  Egypttennt  de  RoteUe,  adressie  d 
M.  Sih'fxtre  He  Sacy,  Pons,  1802;  seventy  pages,  octavo. 
Nuticet  sur  Deux  Imcrivtiotu  en  Caracterf*  Runupjes, 
troui:res  <i  J 'enite,  et  ttur  les  Varanges ; (wee  let  Remaryuet 
dc  Xf.  dAtmc  de  Villoiton,  Paris.  1804  ; fifty-five  pages, 
octavo.  Inficrizione  Greca  snpra  una  lamina  di  Piomho  tro- 
I'atn  in  utto  Sepolcro  nelle  xicinanze  d’Alene,  quarto,  Roma, 
181.1.  He  was  preparing  a new  and  enlarged  edition  of  this 
work  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Lettre  tur  une  Inscription 
Pkenkienne  trxmvle  d At/tenes,  Rome,  1817;  twenty-three 
pages,  quarto.  M.  Akerblad  is  said  to  have  been  able  to 
8]>cak  as  well  as  read  various  eastern  and  European  lan- 
guages. He  was  a corresponding  member  of  the  French 
National  Institute,  and  a ineinber  of  several  other  learned 
societies. 


AKERMANN,  AO-KERMAN.  or  AKKIRMAN,  a 
fortified  town  in  the  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia,  near 
the  outlet  of  the  Dniester  into  the  Black  Sea:  46'^  12'  N. 
lat.,  and  about  3U*^  22'  K.  long. 

The  town  stands  on  a point  of  land  which  projects  into  the 
Itman  or  gulf  of  the  Dniester,  and  is  defended  on  the  land 
side  by  deep  ditches,  and  in  the  ports  bordering  on  the  gulf 
by  a thick  wall.  The  town  and  port,  which  is  a good  one, 
are  commanded  by  a castle  on  an  eniiueuce.  The  popula- 
tion, about  20,0t*0,  including  the  suburbs,  consists  chieny  of 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  who  carry  on  some  trade. 
Fish,  which  is  caught  in  abundance  in  the  gulf  of  the 
Dniester,  and  salt  from  the  salt  lakes  of  the  district  of 
Akcrroann,  form  the  princi|)al  articles  of  commerce.  A 
short  time  ago,  a fair  was  established  here.  Akcrmann  con- 
tains a handsome  Armenian  church,  with  some  mosques  and 
Greek  churches.  The  streets  are  dirty  and  the  town  ill- 
built 

Treaty  of,  is  the  convention  concluded  in  September, 
1826,  bclwemi  Russia  and  Turkey.  By  this  treaty,  the 
tenns  of  which  may  be  considered  os  having  been  dic- 
tated by  Ku»ia,  Turkey  agreed  to  confirm  in  all  its  parts  the 
treaty  of  Bucharest,  (concludeil  in  1812,)  to  permit  the  two 
principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  to  In;  govcmcil  by 
native  boyars,  elected  by  the  divan  of  eaeli,  to  rcsbiro  the 
former  privileges  of  the  Servians,  and  finally,  to  pay  the 
claims  of  Russia  on  account  of  losses  incurred  by  too  Bar- 
bary corsairs,  and  to  allow  that  power  the  liberty  of  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  in  all  the  states  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
and,eapecialiy  free  passage  of  the  Stniits  of  Coni^lantinople. 


By  these  conditions  tho  important  nrorinecs  of  Moldavia 
Wallachia,  and  Seivio,  may  lx:  regurued  os  having  been  re- 
leased from  all  but  a nominal  dependence  on  the  Porte, 
and  made  over  to  the  protection,  if  not  to  the  Mveieigntv.  of 
Russia. 

ALABA'MA,  one  of  the  soutbern  states  of  the  North 
American  Union,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  on 
the  east  by  Georgia,  on  the  south  by  part  of  the  territory  of 
Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  the  state 
of  Mississippi.  It  derives  its  name  from  one  of  the  rivers 
called  Ai.abaua.  It  lies  between  30°  lO'  and  35*  N.  lat., 
and  between  85*  and  88*  30'  W.  long.  Its  extreme  length 
from  north  to  south  is  about  330  mil^  and  its  gnatm 
breadth  from  east  to  west  300  miles.  The  area  in- 
cluded between  these  limits  is  60,722  square  miles,  or 
32,462,080  acres,  of  which  4,435,614  were  improved  in  1850. 
Alabama  origindijp*  belonged  to  the  state  ot  Geor|ria.  In 
1798,  the  country,  includi^  the  present  states  of  Miwueippi 
and  Alabama,  was  formed  into  a tcrrit<fry;  and  the  part 
of  Florida  between  Pearl  and  Perdido  rivers  being  taaen 
possession  of  by  the  United  States  in  1812,  and  inoexed 
to  this  territop',  immigration  into  it  immediately  com- 
menced. During  the  years  1813  and  1814  it  was  ^aravsed 
by  the  attacks  ot  the  Indians,  who  were  reduced  to  submis- 
Bion  by  General  Jackson.  In  1817,  the  west  portion  of  the 
territory*  became  the  ' state  of  Mis-risaippi,'  and  the  east 
the  * territory  of  Alabuma' — which,  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1819,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a separate 
state.  Since  tlmt  time  the  population  has  rapidly  increafled, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  statement : — 

In  1810,  the  entire  population  was  under  10,000. 


• 1816, 

it  was 

29,683. 

* 1820, 

• 

127,901, 

including  41,879  slaves. 

• 1830, 

• 

•308,997, 

• 117,294  • 

• 1840, 

a 

690,756, 

• 253,532  p 

• 1850, 

771,671, 

. 342,890  * 

The  federal  representative  population  in  1850  was  634,514, 
which  number  includes  three-liftlis  of  the  blacks.  The  rate  of 
representation,  which  is  continually  changing,  was  in  the 
above  year  one  member  for  about  90,000 ; wbicliLrivea  ^ven 
repres^tatives  for  Alabama.  (When  the  surplu.^  populs- 
tion  is  more  than  ludf  the  number  required  to  send  une, 
an  additional  member  is  returned.)  Alabama,  like  each 
of  the  other  United  States,  returns  two  members  to  the 
Senate. 

Surface  and  Coatt-linc.—lhs  sea-coast  of  Alabama  is  veir 
limits  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  state.  It 
commences  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  a point  about  midway 
between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Pascagoula  and  Mobile, 
and  runni^  eastward,  terminates  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Perdido.  Tnc  real  coast-line,  not  including  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Mobile,  is  about  50  miles  in  lengu. 

The  general  direction  of  the  great  rivers  of  Alabama  is 
from  north  to  south,  which  indicates  a gradual  rise  of  the 
country  from  the  sea-coast  towards  the  north.  The  southerri 
portion  of  the  state,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is 
low  and  level  throughout  a space  of  50  or  60  miles.  From 
thence  the  ground  rises  gradually  into  the  interior,  and 
begins  to  be  hilly  al>out  33*  N.  lat.  The  greatest  elevation 
lies  still  further  north,  and  is  formed  by  the  termination  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains.  This  range,  terminating  in  the 
north-east  of  the  state^  sends  off  a brunch  traversing  it  from 
east  to  west,  and  lieiidmg  u little  to  the  south,  which  forms 
the  water-shed  between  the  Tennessee  and  the  reniaimng 
rivers,  which,  a.s  we  have  already  stated,  all  flow  souUi 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Tlie  ran^  of  mountains  which 
traverses  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  is  of  no  great 
elevation — in  &ct,  it  consists  rather  of  high  hills  than  of 
mountains. 

Rivers. — The  principal  rivers  of  this  state  ore  the  Mobile, 
tlic  Alabama,  Uie  Tombigbee,  the  Tuscaloosa  or  Black 
Warrior,  the  Coosa,  the  Talmpoosa,  the  Tennessee,  the  CHiat- 
tahoochee,  the  Perdido,  the  (jahawb^  and  tlie  (^necuh. 

'llie  Mobile  unites  and  conveys  to  tlie  sea  the  coQectsd 
waters  of  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  northern  and  western 
portions  of  the  state.  It  is  immediately  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  two  rivers  Alabama  and  'Fombigbee,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Clark  county.  After  a course  of  «i 
miles,  it  divides  into  two  channels,  of  wlxich  the  w'cstem  and 
largest  retains  the  name  of  Mobile,  and  the  eastern  is  called 
tlie  Tensaw.  The  Mobile  flows  southward,  msses  the  town 
of  the  same  come,  and  enters  the  spacious  Bay  of  Mobile, 
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after  ft  course  of  60  miles.  The  bay  is  about  S5  miles  kmg, 
and  Taries  from  3 to  15  in  breaiith.  It  communicates 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  two  channels,  separated  by 
Dauphin  Island.  The  eastern  or  main  channel  has  about 
19  feet  of  water.  The  riyer  Mobile  is  navigable  by  large 
steam^boats. 

The  Tombi^bee  rises  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  state 
of  Miaaisaippi,  in  the  county  of  Tishemingo,  and  after  a 
southern  course  of  lOO  miles,  enters  the  state  of  Alabama 
5 miles  below  Columbus,  a town  in  Mississippi,  where  it 
becomes  navigable.  After  entering  Alabama,  it  flows  in  a 
S.S.E.  direction  until  it  is  joined  by  the  Tuscalooea  or  Black 

arhor — a river  nearly  as  large  as  it — at  Demopolis.  The 
Tuscalooea  rises  in  the  north-east  comer  of  Alabama,  and  is 
formed  by  the  Mulberry  fork  and  the  Locust  fork,  which 
unite  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Walker  couutv. 
The  river  after  the  junction  of  these  streams  flows  S.W., 
t>«Baing  Tuscaloosa,  the  former  capital  of  the  county,  and 
riutaw,  to  its  junction  with  Tommgbee.  From  the  point 
uf  confluence  with  the  Black  Warrior,  the  Tombigbee  nows 
southward,  passing  through  fertile  alluvial  plains  and 
savannas,  which  are  mostly  occupied  by  cotton  plantations, 
and  unites  with  the  Alabama  obout  50  miles  above  Mobile 
Bay.  Tlie  Tombigbee  is  about  460  miles  in  length,  and  is 
navigable  for  lam  steam-boats  to  Columbus,  which  is  about 
360  miles  from  we  mouth  of  the  Mobile ; whiLnt  smaller 
boats  ascend  60  miles  further  to  Aberdeen.  The  Black  War- 
rior is  navigable  150  miles  above  Demopolis,  which  is  nearly 
the  whole  extent  of  the  main  stream.  Large  steam-boats 
sicend  from  Mobile  to  IWalooea,  a distance  of  300  miles. 

The  Alabama  is  formed  by  the  Coosa  and  the  Tallapoosa. 
The  Coosa  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Etowan  and 
the  Ooetenaula,  which  unite  at  Rome,  in  Georgia ; it  flows 
S.  by  S.  W.  fora  distance  of  360  miles.  The  Tallapoosa  rises 
in  Paulding  county,  Georgia,  and  has  a very  tortuous 
course  of  2fii)  miles,  in  a south-westerly  direction.  The  two 
rivers  unite  10  miles  north  from  Montgomer}',  the  capital 
of  the  state.  The  Alabama  flows  in  a general  a'estem 
direction  past  Montgomery,  and  as  far  as  Cahawba,  where 
the  river  of  the  same  name  falls  into  it,  which  rises  in  tlie 
east  border  of  Jefferson  county,  and  flows  S.S.W.,  through 
the  principal  coal-field  of  the  state.  The  Abibama  is  about 
300  miles  long.  Large  boats  can  ascend  to  Wetumpka,  which 
is  460  miles  above  Mobile.  Between  Rome  and  the  Ten  , 
Islands— a distance  of  180  miles — small  steam-boats  can  navi-  i 
gate  the  Coosa;  but  the  uavin'tion  is  interrupted  between  | 
the  Ten  Islands  and  Wetumplw  by  numerous  shoals. 

The  Alabama,  like  most  of  the  Ainerican  rivers,  difl'ers  very 
considerably  in  its  volume  of  water  at  different  seasons,  but 
it  is  navigable  throughout  the  year.  The  navigation  is  not 
obstructed  by  ice,  as  m the  northern  rivers  ; nor  by  snags,  os 
in  many  of  we  rivers  in  the  south.  The  river  flows  through 
a region  occupied  by  plantations  of  cotton,  extensive  savannas, 
and  forests  of  valuame  timber. 

The  rivers  of  Alabama  are  highest  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  lor  them  to  rise  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  above  low-water.  The  banks,  when  they  present 
3 recent  surface,  exhibit  a beautiful  appearance,  strip^  with 
alternate  layers  of  gravel  and  different  coloured  clavs.  The 
clays  commence  about  20  feet  above  low-wuter.  The  layers 
are  of  different  thickness,  from  one  inch  to  several  feet,  and  of 
ruious  colours,  from  red  and  deep  blue  to  a delicate  a*hite. 
Meam-boats  were  first  introduced  on  these  rivers  in  1820. 

The  Chattahoochee  rises  in  the  northern  {>art  of  Georgia, 
and  is  port  of  the  boundary-line  between  Alobama  and 
Georgia.  It  forms  with  Flint  River  the  Apalachicola,  and 
is  navigable  for  steam-boats  U>  the  Falls  of  Columbus,  above 
350  miles.  Tlie  Perdido  separates  Alabama  from  Florida. 

The  Tennessee  runs  through  the  northern  part  of  thus 
ftate.  It  enters  AUbama  on  the  east,  ruimiug  S.W. ; it 
then  runs  W.N.W.,  and  again  enters  the  stale  of  Ten- 
nessee. It  flows  into  the  Ohio,  in  Kentucky.  The  part 
of  the  state  north  of  the  river  is  culled  Tennessee  Valley. 
This  river  is  navigable  for  large  steam-boats  280  miles,  to 
ITorence,  in  Alab^o,  which  is  below  the  Mussel  Shoals, 
where  the  river  spread.^  out  from  one  to  three  miles  in  width, 
with  a rocky  bottom,  and  is  so  shallow,  that  boats  can  neither 
ascend  nor  descend  except  at  highwater  during  floods. 
About  the  year  1840,  a canal  12  miles  long  was  con- 
structed around  the  shoals  on  the  north  side  of  we  river,  but 
the  locks  were  made  too  short  to  admit  even  the  smallest 
steam-boutA  that  navigotc  the  river.  It  was  therefore  aban- 
doned, and  the  channel  has  bew  filling  up  ever  since. 
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Steam-boats  may  ascend  the  Tennessee  and  Holston  to  Knox- 
ville, in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  500  miles  above  the  shoals. 

Pensacola  Bay  is  entirely  within  the  limits  of  W est  Florida ; 
but  as  this  territorv  here  only  consists  of  a comparatively 
narrow  slip  along  the  gulf,  the  sources  and  the  mam  body  of 
the  streams  that  enter  Pensacola  Bay  are  within  the  state  of 
Alabama.  The  main  stream  that  discharges  into  Escambia 
Boy  (one  of  the  upper  bays  of  Pensacola  wy)  is  the  Escam- 
bia ; but  the  chiet  brunch  of  this  river  is  the  Conecuh, 
though  the  name  of  the  Escambia  prevails  in  the  lowest 
part  of  their  united  course. 

The  all^ator  abounds  in  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers. 

Soi/f  Products,  .fc. — Besides  the  Alleghany  or  Appala- 
chian range,  there  are  no  other  eminences  which  can  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  mountains.  In  tlie  northern 
part,  the  country  is  hilly,  with  elevations  of  300  or  400 
feet  above  the  valleys ; in  the  middle,  it  is  also  hilly,  with 
some  tracts  of  open  land  or  prairies.  The  south  part,’  which 
borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  throughout  a space  of  60 
or  60  miles  in  extent,  is  low  and  level,  covered  with  pine 
and  cypress.  The  coast  of  Alabama  appears  at  present  to  be 
receiving  no  increase,  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  diminution 
from  the  action  of  the  waves.  The  torest  trees  in  the 
middle  and  northern  divisions  are  post,  black,  and  white 
oak,  hickory,  poplar,  cedar,  chestnut,  pine,  mulU*rr>',  &c. : 
the  elm  flourishes  on  the  river-banks.  The  chief  wild 
animals  are  the  deer,  bear,  wolf,  panther,  fox,  6ic. ; the 
rattlesnake  abounds  iu  this  state,  xlie  soil  is  various,  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  excellent.  * In  the  south,  it  is  gene- 
rally sandy  and  barren ; and  a port  of  the  high  lands  arc 
unfit  for  cultivation.  A large  portion  of  the  country*  which 
lies  between  the  Abibama  ana  Tombigbee,  of  that  part  watered 
by  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  and  of  that  on  the  Tennessee, 
coniists  of  very  excellent  land.  On  the  margin  of  the 
rivers  (in  the  southern  part)  there  is  a quantity  of  cane- 
bottom  land  of  great  fertility,  generally  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  ot  a mile  wide;  on  the  outside  of  this  is  a 
space  which  is  low,  wet,  and  intersected  by  stagnant  water; 
next  to  this  river-swamp,  and  elevated  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
above  iL  succeeds  an  extensive  body  uf  level  land,  of  a black 
rich  soil,  with  a growth  of  hickory,  black  uak,  post  oak, 
poplar,  dogwood,  ax.  After  this  come  the  prairies,  which 
ore  wide-spreuding  pbuns,  or  gently  waving  land  (resting 
on  u soft  limestone  rock,  abounding  in  shells),  clothed  with 
grass,  herbage,  and  flowers,  and  exhibitii^  in  the  month 
of  May  the  most  enchanting  scenery.’— (Bitcvelop.  Ameri- 
can.) There  is  generally  wood  enough  on  me  prairies  to 
fence  them.  It  is  arranged  in  lines  and  clumps  on  the 
lower  and  moUter  portions,  dividing  them  into  omn  spaces 
of  several  hundred  acres.  The  soil  is  of  variable  depth,  and 
rests  on  a uniform  bed  of  limestone.  In  some  places  the 
rock  juts  out  on  the  surface,  where  it  easily  decomposes. 
There  is  a great  deficiency  of  water,  and  what  there  is  of  it 
is  very  boa : good  water  can  be  obtained  by  boring  to  the 
depth  of  300  or  400  feet,  and  iu  many  cases  tins  water 
rises  to  the  surface.  The  long-moss  region  commences 
below  33“  N . lat.  The  moss  hangs  in  festoons  from  the  trees, 
giving  to  the  forests  the  most  dark  and  gloomy  aspect.  It 
IS  much  used  for  making  mattresses. 

Cotton  is  the  great  staple  product,  of  which  Alaba^ 
raises  more  than  any  other  memlier  of  the  Union.  The 
land  produces  from  400  to  1800  pounds  of  sced-cotton  to  tlie 
acre.  In  1850,  the  cotton  crop  was  226,771,000  ]>ounds, 
nearly  double  the  produce  for  1840;  the  greater  nort 
of  it  is  carried  to  Mobile — that  from  the  Tennessee  Valley 
only  being  taken  to  New  Orleans.  The  land  is  tilled  almost 
entirely  by  slaves.  Besides  cotton,  Alabama  produces  large 
quantises  of  Indian  com,  oats,  livestock,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
butter ; a considerable  amount  of  wheat,  rye,  rice,  wool,  hay, 
pease,  beans,  Irish  ]>otatoes,  fruiL‘i.  market  vegetables,  and 
sugar ; also  some  tobacco,  barley,  buckwheat,  wine,  cheese, 
grass-feeds,  hope,  flax,  and  silk.  According  to  the  census 
of  1860,  the  com  produce  was  294,061  bu^cls  of  wheat; 
28,754,048  bushels  of  Indian  com  ; 2,9<>6,697  of  oats.  There 
were  also  8,242,000  pounds  of  sugar,  and  83,428  gallons  of 
molasses,  produced  in  the  same  year.  The  exports  of 
Alabama  in  1851  amounted  to  18,528,824  dollars ; imports, 
to  413,446  doUnrs.  Little  attention  has  as  yet  b»n  paid  to 
moDufiujtures  in  Alabama ; the  articles  maniifactured  ore  for 
the  most  part  those  of  ordinary  necessity.  Cotton  manu- 
factories are  multiplying.  The  number  of  vessels  built  in 
the  year  1851  was  five,  which  were  small,  being  only  355 
tons  buixleo.  The  tonnage  owned  amounted  to  21,327 
VoL.  I.— 2 K 
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AUbamt  U rich  in  minaral  treaaum,  particularly  in  coal, 
iron,  lime,  and  marble.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  several  place^ 
and  foeeil  coal  abounds  on  the  Black  Warrior  Kiver  \ beauti- 
fully Taricf^ted  marble  is  found  in  abundance  on  the 
Cahawba,  and  in  other  places.  Quid  also  has  been  found,  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  render  the  business  protitable. 

Climate. — The  mean  temperature  of  the  state  is  about 
60°  F.  Although  tlie  summer  continues  longer,  yet  the 
heat  is  very  little  greater  than  in  the  north  part  of  the 
United  States.  Intheyears  1860-51,  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture of  the  summer  montlis  at  Eutaw  was  104°;  minimum, 
60°  : for  winter,  they  were  82*  and  18*.  June  is  the  hottest 
montli  in  the  year.  The  hg  and  iteach  arrive  at  great 
perfection  below  34*  N.  lat.,  and  the  climate  and  soil  are  well 
adapted  to  the  grape.  The  fniit-trees  bloosum  between  the 
middle  of  Januarv  and  1st  of  March,  according  to  the 
elevation  of  the  place.  Snow  neither  lolls  deep  nor  lies 
long ; a thin  sheet  of  ice  sometimes  covers  the  stagnant 
waters  at  the  coldest  |wriod ; the  rivers  are  very  seldom 
frozen  over,  llie  climate  is  healthy,  except  in  the  bott^^m 
land  bordering  on  the  rivers.  In  the  elevated  country  it  is 
delightful,  the  heat  of  summer  being  tempered  bv  the 
breezes  from  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico.  Hie  prevailing  di-'^enses 
in  low  situations  are  intermittent  and  bilious  fevers.  Mobile 
has  been  several  times  ravagnl  by  tlie  yellow  fever,  but  it 
has  not  been  severe  of  late  yenr.«. 

/ndto»w.— Hie  Ckerokci'a  fonnerlv  occupied  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  state*,  and  extended  into  Georgia  and 
Tennessee  ; the  Creeks,  the  east,  with  |xirt  of  Georgia ; and 
the  ChickaeaKS  and  Ckoctawe,  the  west,  extending  into 
Mississippi,  'niflsc  tribes  have  all  emigrated  to  the  west  of 
the  MinsuMippi,  where  a large  tract  of  country  has  been 
ceded  to  them  bv  the  United  States  in  exchange  for  tlieir 
own.  The  Cherokefti  have  been  considered  the  most  civilised 
of  all  the  American  Indians.  Hiey  have  a ahtten  and 
printed  language,  the  alphabet  of  which  was  invented  by  a 
native  Cherokee ; it  consistd  of  eighty-live  characters,  and 
may  be  called  o syllabic  alphabet.  Tt  is  said  that  an  active 
Cherokee  boy  may  learn  to  rtwd  in  a dayi  and  nut  more 
than  two  or  three  davs  are  ortlimirily  requisite  : he  has  only 
to  repeat  successively  the  names  of  the  several  letters,  so 
that  when  he  has  learned  hu  alphabet,  he  can  read  his 
language.  'Fhere  are  remains  of  mounds  and  roftds  in  the 
state,  res^iecting  which  th^ireseut  Indians  have  no  traditions. 

Counties  amt  TV/irni.— There  are  in  Alabama  A3  counties. 
The  towns  of  princijial  imiwrlance  are  Mobile,  Montgomeiy, 
Huntsville,  Tuscaloosa,  Florence,  and  Wetumpka.  IMobife, 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  state  and  capital  of  Mobile 
county,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  ^tubile  Kiver, 
immeiiiately  above  iu  entrance  into  the  bay  of  that  name, 
1033  miles  from  Wa.xbington,  166  miles  S.K.  from  New 
Orleans,  and  830  miles  bv  water  S.\V.  from  Montgomerv. 
N.  lat.  30*  41'  48";  W!  long.  87*  69'.  In  1818,  Mobile 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  when  it 
contained  only  inhabitants ; in  1840,  the  (>opuIation  was 
13,672 ; and  in  1860,  30, .616.  It  is  situated  on  u level  sandy 
pldn,  about  16  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bay.  The  streets 
arc  wide,  and  much  attention  has  recently  been  paid  to 
planting  sbude  trees.  On  the  south  ond  west  sides  of  the 
town  there  are  dry  sandy  pine  hills,  whicli  afford  agreeable 
and  healthy  retreats  during  the  hot  season.  Mobile  is  the 
scat  of  8pnng  Hill  ('ollege,  founded  by  the  Catholics,  which 
bos  a library  of  7000  volumes.  The  buck  country  is  depend- 
ent on  Molulo  for  u market.  Its  principal  export  is  cotton  ; 
next  to  New  Orleans,  it  boa  the  greatest  cotton-market  in 
tlie  United  States.  The  exports  of  cotton  for  the  year 
ending  1st  fe^ptember  1863,  amounted  to  549,406  balea. 
Greut  quantities  of  lumber  are  also  shipped  from  Mobile : 
in  1851,  6,816,0.'*4  feet  of  lumber  w*ere  exported. 

There  is  daily  steam-communication  with  New  Orleans, 
via  lakes  Bor^e  and  Pontcbartraln.  A railway  of  460 
miles  is  in  course  of  construction  fiom  Mobile  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  connecting  with  the  oentnd  railway  of 
Illinois,  and  intended  to  form  part  of  the  direct  route 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  great  lakes.  There  is  another 
railway  in  progress  to  connect  Mobile  with  Columbus,  in 
Geojgia. 

Montgomery,  the  capital  of  the  state  and  sett  of  justice 
of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Alabama,  330  miles  by  water,  197  miles  by  rood  from 
Mobile,  and  839  miles  from  Washing^n.  It  u connected 
ov  r^way  with  Atlanta,  in  Georgia,  and  will  soon  be  eo  with 
Mobile  Bay*  The  public  lecoras  gnd  offieai  were  lemoyed 


from  Tuscalooea  to  Hontsomery  in  1647.  About  76,000 
bales  of  cotton  are  bhipped  from  tins  town  annually.  In 
I860,  the  population  was  4936 ; in  1863,  it  was  estimated  at 
7000. 

Huntsville  U the  capital  of  Madison  county,  on  the  line 
of  the  railway  between  Winchester  and  .\Lilmma,  about  10 
miles  north  of  the  Tennessee  Kiver.  Its  population  in  1853 
was  about  40iX). 

Tuscaloosa,  capital  of  Tuscaloosa  county,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Black  Warrior,  at  the  falls  and  head  of  steam* 
Ixiat  navigation,  135  miles  N.W.  from  Montgomery: 
N.  lat.  s:!*  12',  W.  lung.  87*  43'.  It  was  till  1847  the  oapitai 
of  the  state,  and  is  still  a principal  town,  remarkable  for  its 
literary  institutions  and  its  active  trade.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  I’liiversity  of  Alabama,  founded  in  1831,  which  has 
9 professors  and  135  under-gniduutes.  The  situation  of  the 
town  is  healthy  and  pleasant,  being  on  an  elevated  plain  of 
several  miles  in  extent.  There  are  cotton  and  iron  manu- 
factories carried  un  in  the  vicinity,  and  large  quontitiee  of 
cotton  are  shipped  to  Mobile.  A branch-railway  is  projected 
to  connect  this  town  with  the  Mobile  and  Uliio  line.  In 
1853,  the  population  was  3500. 

Florence,  capital  of  Lauderdale  county,  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  Kiver,  just  below  the 
Mussel  Shoals.  It  is  the  principsd  shipping  port  for  the 
produce  of  the  county,  and  of  port  of  Tennessee.  Its  popula- 
tion in  1863  was  1600. 

Wetumpka  is  situated  on  the  river  Coosa,  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  and  is  the  principal  market  for  the  cotton 
rtroduce  in  Coom  county  and  in  several  other  counties, 
sliirty  thousand  bales  W'ere  shipped  at  that  port  in  1861. 
In  18.6S,  it  had  a population  of  ulMut  3600. 

Oot'emmeHt. — By  its  constitution,  adopted  in  July  1819, 
the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  branches,  a Senate  and 
House  of  Kepresentatives,  which  together  are  styled  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Atabama.  The  Senate 
consists  of  83  merobera,  elected  for  four  vears,  and  of 
these  one-half  go  out  every  two  years.  The  House  of 
Hep.>»entatives  consists  of  100  members,  elected  frir  two 
years.  Both  aenuturs  and  represenUitives  are  elected  by 
the  people.  Members  of  botn  Houses  receive  each  four 
dollars  per  day.  The  legislature  meets  biennially,  in  the 
city  of  Montgomery,  on  the  second  Monday  of  N'ovember. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a governor,  who  is  elected 
by  the  people  for  two  years,  and  is  eligible  four  years  out  of 
nx;  he  posses^  a qualified  negative  on  legiidative  acts; 
and  the  pardoning  power,  in  cases  of  treason,  the  exmseut  of 
the  Senate  is  necessary.  In  caoe  of  his  death,  absence,  Ac., 
the  President  of  the  ^nate  acts  as  governor ; the  salary  is 
2600  dollars.  The  qualifications  required  for  members  of 
the  legislature  are— citizenship,  two  years’  state,  and  one 
year’s  district  retiidence.  A .’«nator  must  be  twenty-seven 
years  of  age ; a governor  must  be  thirty  yean  old,  a native 
citizen,  and  must  have  resided  four  ymre  in  the  state. 
A voter  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age ; one  year’s  state, 
and  three  months'  district  residence  are  required.  Blacks 
in  all  cases  are  excluded.  Two-thirds  of  the  General 
Assembly  may  pro|toee  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
which,  if  ratifies  by  the  people  at  the  next  election,  and  by 
two-thirds  of  the  subseauent  legislature,  become  valid. 

Judiciary. Juaidaiy  consists-—!.  Of  a Surmeme 
Court;  3.  Of  a Court  of  Chancery;  8.  Of  nine  (^rcuit 
Courts;  4.  The  City  Court  of  Mobile. — The  Supreme  Court 
oonsista  of  one  chief  and  four  associate  judges,  elected  by 
a joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  six  years,  who  receive  each  2350  dollars  per  annum. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  and 
holds  its  sessions  at  the  seat  of  j^vemment,  on  die  first 
Monday  of  January  and  June  of  each  year,  to  decide  on 
oases  appealed  from  the  lower  courts.  The  Court  of 
Chancer}'  insists  of  three  chancellors,  for  the  three  chan- 
cery divisions  of  the  state — the  southern,  middle,  and 
northern — who  are  elected  in  the  same  way  as  the  judgea, 
and  receive  n salary  of  1500  doUara.  The  Circuit  Courts 
have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  and  criminal  causes 
in  the  state.  Two  sessions  are  held  each  year  in  every 
^nty.  The  City  Court  of  Mobile  bolds  three  seasions 
in  the  year,  and  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  witli  the  Cirenit 
Courts,  except  in  real  actions.  The  judges  of  this  court 
receive  2000  dollara  per  annum.  They,  together  with  the 
judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts,  and  the*  jud^  of  probate — 
who  are  also  clerks  of  the  court,  and  r^stera  of  deeda  for 
tludr  respective  oountiee— are  efecied  by  the  people  fixr  nz 
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rmn,  Hi*  jad^'are  mnortblB  by  impMchmantf  mdl 
oy  (be  froremor  on  the  ftddreos  of  two-thirdj  of  the  General ' 
AMembk— the  judg«  must  be  beard  in  defence.  The  other 
public  omcera  are — the  Secretar>*  of  State,  Comptroller  of 
l^ubiic  Accounta,  State  IVeasorer,  ajul  Attorney  General; 
the  lirst  three  receive  a ealaiy  of  1000  dollars,  the  but  425 
dollars,  with  fees. 

Zarr. — The  laws  in  this  state  differ  but  little  from  those 
of  the  other  states  of  the  I'nion.  The  punishments  are 
ffne,  imprisonmeut  in  the  county  jail,  standing  in  the 
pillory,  branding,  whinpin^,  and  death  by  hanging^.  The 
Crimea  punisbume  witn  deoth  arc  murder,  treason,  rape, 
mon-stealing,  slave-stealing,  arson,  rohl>ery,  burgluiy*,  coun> 
terfeiting,  and  forgery.  The  penitentiary  system  has  not 
yet  been  introduce  into  thU  state.  The  dbnsequence 
of  making  so  many  offences  capital  is,  that  many  go  un- 
punished, or  are  pardoned  by  the  executive.  Very  severe 
law.s  have  been  passed  agalmst  duelling  ; killing  in  a duel  is 
wilful  murder,  and  as  .<tucn  punishable  with  death.  Membeni 
of  the  General  Assembly,  officers  of  government,  civil  and 
military,  and  attorneys  at  law,  are  required  to  take  the 
duelling-oath. 

J^ueution, — The  constitution  declares,  that  ‘schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  fur  ever  be  encountged  in  this 
state.'  By  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
1919.  one'section  of  land  (C40  acres)  was  granted  to  the 
inhaoitonte  of  each  township  in  the  state  fur  the  use  ofj 
scAools  ; and  seven^’-two  sections,  or  two  entire  townships, ; 
for  the  support  of  a seminary  of  learniw,  which  werc| 
vested  in  tne  l^^vlature  of  said  state,  to  be  appropriated  i 
solely  to  the  use  of  such  seminary  by  the  said  legislature.*  I 
In  conformity  with  the  above  grant,  an  institution,  sU'led  the  | 
Vnirersity  of  ike  State  of  Al^ama,  was  incorporated  by  the  j 
hgi.«lature  of  the  state  in  December  1820.  In  1821,  two  tnu- ' 
tees  from  each  judicial  circuit  were  elected  by  joint  vote  of  both 
Houses.  The  wvemor  of  the  state  is,  ex  o^cio,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  They  hold  their  office  for  three 
years.  All  the  university  lands  were  vested  in  these  trus- 
tees, to  be  sold  at  public  auction : such  os  were  not  sold  were 
to  be  let  on  rent.  The  funds  of  the  university  consist  of  the 
proceeds  of  these  lands.  It  has  now  an  annual  income  o 
15,000  dollars.  The  university  is  located  about  one  mile  east 
of  Tuscaloosa,  in  a fine  healthy  situation.  In  1852,  it  had 
gprofpssoTS,  135  students,  and  8000  volumes  in  its  library. 
There  arc,  besides,  three  other  eoll^res  in  the  state : Spring 
Hill  College,  in  Mobile ; La  Grange  College,  at  I.a  Grange, 
belonging  to  the  MethcKlUts,  with  5*professors,  90  students, 
and  3900  volumes  in  the  library;  and  IIowaM  College,  at 
Mahon,  belonging  to  the  Baptists,  with  6 profeasors, 
88  ^tQdents,  and  a library  of  2200.  There  are  numerous 
academies  and  grammar-schools  in  the  state,  but,  neverthe- 
1«*»,  the  people  are  but  imperfectly  educated.  In  1850, 
there  were  127,390  children  in  Alabama,  and  of  these  only 
35,039  were  at  school.  ITiere  were  in  the  same  year  1235 
churches;  605  of  which  were  Baptist,  531  Methodist,  and  150 
Pfwbvterian. — [Lippincott,  Grambo,  ic  C-o.’a  Gazetteer  of 
ifnited  States.  1854.] 

AXABA'MA  Rivek.  [See  Alabama.] 

ALABASTER,  a white  stone  used  for  on^araental  jmr- 
poses.  Tlie  name  is  derived  from  Alubostron,  a town  of 
Eg\'pt,  where  there  ap()eara  to  have  been  a manufactory  of 
tmall  vessels  or  pots,  made  of  a stone  found  in  the  moun- 
tains near  the  town.  Tliese  vessels  were  employed  for 
coQtAining  certain  kinds  of  perfumes,  used  by  the  ancients 
in  their  toilets,  and  with  which  it  was  the  custom  to  anoint 
the  heads  of  their  pruesL^,  as  a mark  of  distinction,  «t  their 
feasts,  'rhero  are  in  Horace  many  allusions  to  this  cu.stora. 
In  like  manner  Mary,  the  sister'of  Lazarus,  poured  upon 
th«  head  of  our  Savio'ur,  os  he  sat  at  supper,  * veiy  precious 
ointment ' from  an  alabiisterAiOX. 

'Hie  terms  «x*C*rrf*»  among  the  Greeks,  and  alabastrxm 
among  the  Romans,  were  applied  to  those  vesiiels,  even 
when  thc3'  were  not  made  of  the  white  stone;  for  although 
they  may  have  iioilnted  the  original  form  of  the  vessels 
ma3e  at  Alabastron,  they  appear  from  Theocritus  {Idyl,  xv.) 
to  have  been  sometimes  made  of  gold.  They  were  of 
a tapering  shape,  and  without  handles ; and  from  this  cir- 
cumsUnce  Adam,  in  his  Latin  Dictionaiy,  rives  as  the 
et3TDology  of  Alabastrum— •,  ieitkout,  and  x*C«,  handle;  a 

• A towtuliip  oABUtaa  S3.M0  ■em.  la  atx  KndUh  or  Anrrlcas  mllea 
ud  la  anMlTldcd  into  thirty-all  eqaal  dlTUiona  or  aqoar«  mUca,  by. 
Ihw*  croMiDC  each  uthrr  at  right  anglra ; tb(*e  dUUIoiu  arc  called  aecUoas ; 
each  acvtkn  conUtTM  S lO  aerea. 


derivation  wbioh  certainly  cannot  be  aseigned'lD  iteoiuu 
tently  with  the  formation  of  the  Greek  language. 

It  appears  from  a passage  in  Demosthenes,  (Oration  on 
the  Embassy,  chap.  68.)  that  one  of  tho  brothers  of 
.Kschinos.  the  orator,  was  employed  in  painting  these  ala- 
baster-boxes. Pliny  says,  (lib.  xxxvi.  12.  and  xxxvii.  54,) 
that  the  stone,  which  be  calls  alabastrites,  was  got  from 
T hobos ; but  Manncrt  {Geograpkie  drr  Griecken  und 
Homer)  jAecoe  the  town  of  Alslmstron  in  Heptanumis.  or 
Middle  EgypU  in  the  hills  betwetm  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea,  about  thirty  English  miles  eo>t  of  Acoris ; and  staUrt., 
that  tho  stone  of  which  the  alabutra  were  made  was  brought 
from  Mona  Alabaatrinus,  about  thirty  miles  S.  £.  of  the 
town.  Mr.  James  Burton,  who  has  l>een  long  resident  in 
Egypt,  has  determined  tho  site  of  Alabaatron  to  be  latitude 
27'  43',  longitude  31°,  nut  far  from  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile,  a few  miles  south  of  the  ruins  of  Antinoe. 

lliero  sre  two  kinds  of  white  stone  to  which  antiquaries 
and  artists  give  the  name  of  alabaster : tho  one  is  a car- 
b<mate  of  lime;  the  other  is  gypsum,  or  aiitpkate  of  lime. 
Many  of  these  ancient  pcrfiiine  vessels  art*  made  of  the 
compact  cr)'stallino  mavs  deposited  from  water  holding  cor- 
l>onatc  of  lime  in  solution,  which  is  found  in  many  places 
in  almost  every  country.  \Vhon  the  deposition  takes  place 
on  tho  ground,  it  forms  what  mineralogi-t»  call  a itohgnnle, 
from  a Greek  word  signifying  a drop,  and  it  is  often  <’om- 
puseil  oflayers  distinguishable  by  ditfcrcnl  degrees  of  trans- 
luccncy,  giving  the  stone  the  appearaiico  of  tho  stri^^xl 
agates,  e^led  onyx,  (see  Aoatk.)  Hence,  accorrling  to 
Pliny,  the  alabastrites  was  sometimes  called  onyx.  But  it 
is  easy  to  ascertain  of  which  of  the  two  kinds  a vessel  is 
compweil.  fir  carbonate  of  lime  is  hartl,  an<l  effervesces  if  it 
be  touched  by  a strong  acid  ; but  sulphate  of  lime  docs  not 
effervesce,  and  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  scratched  with  the 
nail.  The  term  alabaster  is  now  generally  applied  to  the 
soHer  stone.  Tliis  last,  when  pure,  is  a lieauliful  semi- 
transparent snow-white  substance,  easily  worked  into  vases, 
lamps,  and  various  other  ornaments,  but  it  is  seldom  found 
in  masses  large  enough  fur  statuary ; and,  indeed,  artists 
would  be  unwilling  to  execute  any  great  work  in  a material 
so  very  liable  to  injur)'.  The  finest  quality  known  is  found 
in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Vollerra  in  Tuscany,  and  it  is  cut 
into  a Variety  of  works  of  great  taste  and  beauty  at  Vnlterra, 
Florence,  L^bom,  and  other  places  in  that  part  of  Italy, 
which  are  sent  all  over  the  world,  and  sold  at  very  rea- 
sonable price*. 

Alabaster  is  found  in  Derbysbiro  and  Staffordshire,  and 
is  manufactured  into  small  ornaments  ond  toys  at  Derby, 
which  arc  also  to  be  bought  in  I.,nndon.  The  natural  history 
of  the  stone  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  Gypsum,  the 
general  term  under  which  all  varieties  of  sulphate  of  lime 
ore  usually  classed  by  minerologists. 

ALABES,  in  Icbthyolop)’,  a genus  of  fishes  belonging 
to  the  order  Malaeoptory  gib  fkmily  Apodes.  This 
genus,  which  consists  of  a single  species  of  small  sire,  a 
native  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  resembles  in  most  respects  tho 
common  conger-cel  (Mumna)  of  our  own  ^eas. 

AL.4I9,  a town  in  Languedoc,  chief  town  of  the  arrondis- 
sement  of  Alnis,  in  the  department  of  (iard,  in  the  i>outb  of 
France,  situated  on  the  left  of  the  river  (lordon,  about  2.5 
miles  from  Nlmes,  wnth  which  it  is  connected  by  railway; 
N.  lal.  44“  7',  E.  long.  4“  4'-  population,  17,831.  Alai.s  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Cevennes,  and  lie.s  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cevennes  Mountains,  in  the  centre  of  a very 
proactive  coal-field,  through  the  working  of  which,  and 
of  the  iron-mines,  it  has  doubled  ita  |iopulution  since  1819. 
It  possesses  a civil  tribunal,  a tribunal  of  commerce,  a 
council  of  Prud'hommes.  a communal  college,  a public 
library,  a conaistorial  Calvijust  churcli,  and  a sebe^  of 
master  and  working  miners.  It  is  the  centre  of  a great 
trade  in  raw  and  wrought  silk,  besides  poaseesing  other  nranu- 
foctures — as  of  gloves,  vitriol,  enrthenware,  and  glass.  It  has 
sl«o  a considerable  trade  in  com,  wine,  olives,  and  cattle. 

I Alois  was  in  former  times  a stronghold  of  the  Protestants, 

I but  it  was  taken  from  them  in  1629  by  Xxiuis  XIII.  It 
I suffered  much  during  the  dragonnades  (.so  called  firom  the 
dragoon.*  emploved  in  persecuting  the  Protestants)  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XlV.,  who  made  it  the  seat  of  a bishop ; and 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  built  a citadel  in 
it.  It  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  said  that  Alois  is  tlie 
mme  witli  the  Alesia  mentioned  in  Cesar's  Ommentaries. 
The  Aleaia  of  Cissar  is  St.  Reyne,  about  23  miles  liouth  of 
Cbitillon  sur  Seine. 
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ALAKANANDA,  a river  of  Hindostan,  which  rises  in 
the  Himalaya  Mountains.  This  river  is  considered  .sacred 
by  the  Hindoo  inhabitants : it  flows  from  narth>east  to  south- 
west, through  the  province  of  Gurwal,  receiving  in  its 
course  the  waters  oi  the  Mandakini,  the  Pinden,  ^e  Man- 
dacoki,  the  Birke,  and  the  Dauli,  all  streams  of  inconsider- 
able size.  The  last  mentioned  of  these  tributaries,  which 
proceeds  from  the  base  of  the  highest  ric^  of  the  Himalaya 
chain,  forms  the  remotest  source  of  the  Gang^.  At  Deva- 
pruyoga  (Me  junction  of  the  gods)^  a small  town  in  80”  9' 
N.'lat.,  and  78®  S3'  E.  long.,  and  12  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  Serina^r,  the  Alakonanda  forms  its  junction  with 
the  river  Bha^ralhi,  when  the  united  streams  receive  the 
name  of  the  Ganges.  At  a short  distance  before  it  reaches 
Bhadrinath— a much-frequented  temple,  80  miles  nortli  from 
Almorah,  the  capital  of  Kumaon — the  Alakananda  is  not 
more  than  20  feet  wide,  and  its  actual  source  is  concealed 
under  an  accumulation  of  j^erjwtual  .>*now.  At  Devapraya^ 
the  width  of  the  river  is  increased  to  140  feet:  during  tlbe 
rainy  season  it  rises  from  46  to  60  feet  above  its  lowest 
level. 

The  Alakananda  contain-s  a great  number  of  fish,  four  or 
five  feet  long  (the  Cyprinxis  dcnticulatus),  which  ore  held  in 
reverence  by  the  Brahmins ; and,  being  fed  by  them  daily, 
become  so  familiar  as  to  take  bread  from  the  hand.  Asiatic 
licscarches,  and  MS.  Documents  at  the  India  Board,  quoted 
in  Hamilton’s  JCast  India  Oazcttecr. 


Aland  isles  (pronounced  Gland),  a small  archipelago 
at  tlie  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  consisting  ot  three 
^^ups,  of  about  80  inhabited  and  200  uninhabit^  islands. 
The  archipelago  derives  its  name  from  that  of  the  principal 
island,  which  is  about  18  miles  long  by  14  brood,  and  has  a 
surface  of  about  7 square  leagues,  the  area  of  the  whole  being 
perhaps  about  100  square  leagues.  These  i.-«1ands  are  situated 
about  25  miles  from  the  coast  of  Sweden,  and  15  from  that 
of  Finland.  The  inhabitants  arc  of  Swedish  origin,  and 
num^r  about  15,000;  the  islands  arc  called  by  the  Finns 
Ahvennanmaa. 

The  island-s  of  Aland  arc  nodules  of  granite,  covered  over 
with  a scanty  layer  of  soil.  They  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  narrow  channels,  and  the  passage  between  them  is 
more  like  an  excursion  on  a lake  tnun  on  the  deep  sea.  It 
is  rarely  possible  to  sec  fur  in  any  direction ; the  view  U 
bounded  either  by  fresh  green  meadows,  W'ith  short-legged 
cattle  and  sheep ; by  nice-looking  villages,  surrounded  by 
kitchen-gardens ; or  by  bare  clifls  of  red  granite,  abounding 
in  felspar,  among  which  stretch  hazel  shn^  or  thin  stunted 
woods  of  pine.  Besides  their  crops  and  flocks,  tlie  inhabit- 
ants have  an  abundant  supply  of  fish  to  satisfy  tbeir  wants. 
The  flsh  abound  all  round  me  sea-coast,  as  also  in  the  inland 
lakes  and  the  little  rivers  which  flow  from  the  hills,  and 


which,  from  their  number,  have  caused  the  name  Aland 
(country  of  rivers)  to  be  given  to  the  principal  island. 

Tlicse  islands  are  invested  with  historical  interest.  Aland 
Isle,  according  to  tradition,  had  its  own  kin»  in  the  olden 
time.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenm  centur}',  the 
archipelago  has  often  changed  masters,  belonging  at  one 
time  to  Sweden  and  at  another  to  Russia.  The  latter  power 
has  held  them  since  1809,  when  a Russian  expedition  txiuk 
them  by  surprise,  having  crossed  over  from  Finland  on  the 
ice  in  winter.  In  August  1864,  the  islands  were  taken  from 
the  Russians  by  an  Anglo-French  force,  when  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Bomarsund,  on  Aland  Island,  were  destroyed,  2000 
of  the  garrison  having  been  previously  taken  prisoners. 
This  strong  fort,  which  was  said  to  be  able  to  contain  50,000 
men,  was  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  anchorage  of  Y ttenmes, 
which  is  capable  of  containing  the  whole  Kuatdon  fleet. 

ALARCON,  JUAN  RUIZ  DE,  a Spanish  dramatic 
writer,  who  liv<^  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. ThouKh  an  author  of  great  merit  and  wcll-dcserv'ed 
reputation,  very  little  is  known  of  his  life.  Nicholas  Anto- 
nio says,  that  he  believes  liim  to  have  been  bom  at  Mexico, 
of  Spanish  parents,  and  that  he  was  both  an  actor  and 
a dramatic  writer,  scarcely  e<^ualled  by  any  of  his  oontem- 
poraries,  for  purity  of  diction,  elegance,  fluency,  and  co- 
piousness. The  following  plays  were  published  in  his  life- 
time. La  industria  y la  suerte ; Las  paredes  oyen  ; El  srmc- 
jante  d si  mismo ; Ixi  cueva  de  Salamanca ; Mudarse  por 
mfjorarsc ; Todo  es  ventura ; and  El  desdichado  en  fnjir. 
Gcftar  amigos ; Los  empsXos  de  un  engawo  ; Quien  engaXa 
mas  d Quien ; La  vemad  sospechosa,  and  several  others 
^mearea  after  his  death. 

It  k by  the  Verdad  sososchosa  (suspicioiu  truth)  that  he 


is  best  known  to  us.  Corneille,  who  translated  itinto  Frene. 
under  the  title  of  Le  Menteur,  speaks  of  it  In  the  higbeS' 
terms.  * The  argument,'  says  be,  ' is,  in  my  opinion,  sr- 
ingenious  and  so  well  treated,  that  I have  said  many  times 
that  1 would  willingly  give  two  of  my  best  plays  to  nave  ths 
merit  of  the  invention  of  this.  I have  seen  nothing  oqua 
to  it  either  in  the  ancients  or  modems.'  Molicrc  in  one  of 
his  letters  p)  Boilcau  says,  that  he  is  greatly  indebted  to  La 
Verdad  sospechosa.  ‘When  it  was  performed,'  says  he,  ‘ I had 
already  a wish  to  write,  though  I was  not  decided  on  what 
subject;  my  ideas  were  confused,  but  this  work  fixed  them.' 

Alsrcon  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  dramatic  writers  of 
the  genuine  Spanish  school.  His  plots  are  ingenious,  and 
conducted  in  a masterly  manner,  liis  characters  highly  ro- 
mantic. He  is  not  so  fertile  os  Lope  in  his  productions, 
but  is  more  correct  and  equal ; he  is  os  pure  and  elegant 
in  bis  diction  as  Calderon,  but  less  metaphysical ; and,  in 
general,  more  free  from  the  extravagance  of  Gongorisin,  so 

t)re^wleDt  in  his  ago.  All  his  compositions  have  more  or 
ess  a mural  tendency ; and  it  is  our  opinion,  that  if  the 
Spaniards  would  aim  at  the  possession  of  a real  national 
drama,  it  is  Alarcon  whom  they  ought  to  study  as  their 
model.  [See  Nicol5o  Antonio,  ; Martinex 

de  la  Rosa,  O^nu.j 

ALARIC.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  northern 
chiefs  who  successively  overran  Italy,  during  the  decline  of 
the  western  empire,  and  the  first  of  them  who  gained  pos- 
session of  imperial  Rome.  He  lcarm*d  the  art  of  war  under 
the  celebrated  emperor  of  the  East,  Theodosius,  who  curbed 
the  depredations  of  the  Goths,  scitlcil  them  in  diflferent  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  and  recruited  his  armies  from  the 
youth  of  llic  nation.  But  they  threw  off  the  yoke,  as  soon 
as  the  p<iwcrful  hand  which  h&d  imposed  it  ceased  to  hold 
the  sceptre,  and  Aloric,  bum  of  one  of  the  noblest  families 
of  the  nation,  w as  chosen  by  his  countrymen  as  their  leader. 
Under  his  guidance,  the  Visigoths,  the  dirision  of  the  Gothic 
nation  to  which  he  belonged,  issued  from  Thrace,  where  they 
had  been  settled,  and  overran  Greece,  a.d.  396.  Alaric  took 
Athens,  but.  instead  of  treating  it  w ith  severity  and  destroy- 
ing its  Lillees,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  it  is  roost 
probable  that  he  did  very  little  damage  to  its  works  of 
urt,  although  be  carried  off  such  as  were  moveable.  Thj 
Goths  were  soon  compelled  by  Stilicho  to  evacuate  tha 
country  ; and  to  return  into  Epirus.  From  time  to  time  they 
entered  into  a temporary  rtH'unciliatiun  w ith  tho  enipiiv.  and 
took  engagemenU  in  its  pay  ; but  as  they  were  inconstant 
and  arrogant,  and  the  Gn*eks  were  timid  and  hnudulent, 
this  state  of  friendship  was  never  of  lung  duration.  About 
the  year  398,  Alaric,  on  tlie  ground  of  his  high  military  cha- 
racter, WU.S  proclaimed  king  of  the  Visigoths ; andjust  about 
the  same  time  Arcadius,  the  successor  of  Theodosius  in  the 
Eastern  empire,  alarmed  at  his  repeated  successes,  at- 
tempted to  identify  his  interests  with  those  of  the  Empire 
by  declaring  him  master-general  of  the  eastern  Illyrian 
prefecture.  Tims  he  commanded  a large  pan  of  the  vast 
country  situated  between  the  Danube,  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
Black  Sea.  Tho  Visigoths  who  olicycd  his  orders  were 
thoroughly  organized  as  an  army,  but  os  yet  had  few  claims 
to  the  civil  character  and  stability  of  a nation.  They 
threatened  both  empires  e<|ually  at  the  same  time,  and  sold 
their  alliance  to  each  alternately.  Alaric  at  last  determined 
to  make  hL«  way  into  tho  empire  of  the  ^est.  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  establishing  a kingdom  by  conquest. 

We  cannot  trace  minutely  the  motions  of  the  Gothic  army. 
Early  in  the  year  403  it  appeared  before  Milan,  which 
was  immediately  evacuated  by  the  Emperor  Honorius. 
Besieged  in  the  fortress  of  Asta,  he  was  on  the  point  of  sur- 
rendering, when  Stilicho  came  to  bis  assistance,  with  an 
army  hastily  recalled  from  the  frontiers  of  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many. On  Easter-day,  a.d.  403.  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Pollentia.  The  testimony  of  historians  varies  as  to  the 
event  of  it ; but  the  advantage  seems  to  have  been  un  tho 
aide  of  the  Romans.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  a sub- 
sequent battle  near  Verona,  Alaric  was  completelv  defeated 
by  Stilicho;  and  was  compelled  by  the  voice  of  his  people 
to  accept  terms  which  bis  pride  would  have  rejected, — to 
ratify  a treaty  with  the  empire  of  tho  West;  and  to  retire 
from  Italy  with  the  remains  of  his  once  powerhil  army.  (See 
Claudian,  De  Bello  Getico.) 

Alter  his  rctreot  from  Italy.  Alaric  concluded  a paocarious 
peace  with  Honorius,  and  even  entered  into  hu  seirice, 
(leing  nominated  master-general  of  the  lUyrian  preferture. 
In  thu  capacity,  he  was  required  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the 
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90Tirt  of  Ravonna  to  certain  prorinoei  held  by  the  eastern 
mpire  : but  bis  efforts  were  ineffectual ; and  at  the  end  of  a 
(ew  years,  when  his  army  was  recruited  by  the  German 
vouths  who  were  attracted  by  his  fame,  he  renewed  his  de> 
si^D  of  establishing^  himself  in  Italy.  Claiming  an  extra- 
vaj^nt  reward  for  the  services  which  he  had  performed,  ho 
plainly  intimated  that  war  would  be  the  consequence  of 
a refusal.  Tho  demand  was  made  in  the  year  408.  The 
emperor  was  then  at  Rome,  and  it  was  debated  in  the 
senate  what  stops  were  proper  to  be  taken.  The  majority 
were  for  war ; but  by  StUicho's  advice,  it  was  determined  to 
buy  off  the  enemy,  by  a contribution  of  four  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  rold.  C^e  of  the  senators  exclaimed,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Cicero,  * This  is  not  a treaty  of  peace,  but  a con- 
tract of  fdaver}'.'  The  minister  raaintainra  the  demand  to 
he  nothing  more  than  just,  as  Alaric  had  remained  three 
vears  in  Epirus  for  (he  scr\’ice  of  Honorius.  While  the 
V'^isigoths  were  at  tho  foot  of  the  Alps,  the  cowardly  and  weak 
Honorius  procured  the  assaasinahon  of  Stilicho,  the  only 
man  who  could  still  have  defended  the  empire.  His  son 
and  almost  all  bis  officers  were  murdered  along  with  him. 
Those  Visi^ths  who  wero  serving  in  the  pay  of  tlie  empire 
had  left  their  wives  and  children  in  the  Roman  cities : they 
were  all  massacred  at  tho  same  time.  All  tho  treaties 
concluded  by  Stilicho  with  Alaric  wore  annulled ; and  the 
court  of  Ravenna  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  provoking  an 
enemy  whom  it  was  unablo  to  resist.  Alaric  crossed 
Venetia  without  encountering  any  Roman  soldiers ; with 
the  rapidity  of  a traveller  who  meets  with  no  obstruction, 
he  advanced  under  the  very  walls  of  Rome,  and  formed  the 
!»iege.  An  application  fer  terms  was  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Romans,  with  an  intimation  that  if  once  they  took  up 
arms  they  would  0ght  desperately.  Alaric  returned  (his 
pithy  answer:  ‘ The  closer  hay  is  pressed,  the  mure  easily 
it  is  cut.'  He  demanded  all  the  wealth  of  Rome.  The  am- 
bassadors asked  what  he  would  leave  to  the  inhabitants — 
* Their  lives.’  Ho  at  length,  however,  consented  to  retire, 
on  condition  of  receiving  a heavy  ransom.  But  Honorius, 
although  he  had  taken  no  measures  for  the  defence  of  bis  ca- 
pital. constantly  refused  to  ratify  all  the  treaties  by  which 
it  might  have  been  saved.  This  obstinacy  wa.s  mistaken  by 
him  fer  a noble  pride  ; but  it  had  disastrous  consequences, 
for  it  brought  back  Alaric.  He  laid  siege  to  Romo  a second 
timoin409.  The  imposing  natnoof  the  Eternal  City  seemed 
to  inspire  the  barbarian  with  involuntar}*  respect.  He 
endeavoured  to  save  it  from  the  consequences  to  which  be 
was  otherwise  pledged,  by  erecting  a new  emperor  in  the 
person  of  Attains,  prmfect  of  the  city ; but  the  weakness  of 
Attains  rendered  it  neccesarv'  for  tho  Visigoth  comiueror  to 
undo  tho  work  of  his  own  hands ; and  Ilonorius  was  re* 
instated  on  a powerless  throne.  A treacherous  attack  on  the 
Goths  at  Ravenna,  whilo  tho  conferences  were  still  open, 
exhausted  the  patience  of  Alaric.  The  city  was  a third  time 
besieged ; and  Alaric  entered  at  midnight  on  the  24lh  Au- 
gust, 410,  when  he  gave  the  town  up  to  bo  pillaged  for  six 
days,  but  with  orders  to  his  soldiers  to  be  sparing  of  bhxid, 
to  respect  the  honour  of  tho  women,  and  not  to  burn  build- 
ings dedicated  to  religion.  After  the  limited  period  of 
plunder  and  vengeance,  be  hastened  to  withdraw  his  troops, 
and  to  lead  them  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy.  But 
he  died  in  tho  course  of  a few  months,  after  a very  short 
illness,  while  besieging  Coscn2a  in  Calabria.  His  death 
product  a tempora^  reconciliation  between  tho  Viai^ths 
and  tho  emperor.  Hu  wife's  brother,  Ataulphus  (Adolph), 
was  chosen  as  his  successor  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of 
the  army.  Ataulphus  was  a fnend  to  peace,  and  wished  for 
nothing  beyond  a settlement  in  tho  empire  and  the  hand 
of  Placidia,  tho  sister  of  Honorius,  who  had  been  the  cap- 
tive of  Alaric.  Ho  obtained  both  those  objects ; but  in  a 
short  time  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  equerries.  Zosi- 
mus. — Claudian. — Jomandez,  De  R^>us  Geticis. — Gibbon, 
ch.  xxix.  xxxi. 

ALATAMA'HA,  a large  river  of  Georgia,  (one  of  the 
States  of  the  North  American  Union),  entirely  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  that  State.  [See  Gboroia.J 

ALAUDA  (Lark),  a genus  of  granivorous  bir^,  of  which 
upwards  of  sixty  specion  have  been  enumerated,  though  the 
pipits,  among  whicu  is  our  titlark,  be  excluded.  Linnseus, 
Latham,  and  IlUger,  included  the  latter  among  the  larks, 
on  account  of  their  longish  hind  claw ; but  their  slender 
bill,  and  several  other  circumstances,  sufficiently  distinguish 
them. 

Adhering,  then,  to  this  distinction,  we  characterize  the 


larka  by  the  hind-claw,  which  is  like  the  fore-claws,  some- 
what straight  and  lunger  than  in  the  pipits  and  the  wag- 
tails. The  bill  is  straight,  and  rather  short  and  strong,  the 
upper  mandible  being  o^ed  without  any  notch,  and  not 
longer  than  the  under.  The  nostrils,  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  bill,  are  oblong,  and  protected  by  small  plumes  and 
bristles  directed  forward.  *!^e  feathers  on  the  Mck  part  of 
the  head  can  be  raised  up  at  the  will  of  the  bird  into  the  form 
of  a crest. 

Various  species  of  larks  ore  found  in  all  parts  of  the  glol)o. 
and  are  everywhere  distinguished  b^  their  vigilance  and 
their  singing.  They  are  peculiarly  birds  of  the  fields,  mea- 
dows, and  other  open  places ; the  conformation  of  their  feet, 
except  in  a few  instances,  such  as  the  woodlark,  has  not 
adapted  them  to  perch  upon  trees.  They  accor^ngly  always 
build  on  the  ground,  making  in  general  a rather  slight 
though  neat  nest,  and  laying  about  five  usually  of  a 
grey  ish  white,  with  specks  of  a brow*n  colour,  ^ey  frequently 
rear  two  broods  of  young  during  the  summer. 

Tliey  are  almost  all  birds  of  passage ; for  even  in  Britain, 
where  some  remain  during  tho  winter,  the  greater  number 
flock  together  and  migrate,  either  southwonu  or  to  the  sea- 
coast  During  these  migrations  immense  numbers  of  them  are 
caught  in  nets  for  the  table,  particularly  on  the  Continent, 
where  small  birds  arc  more  sought  after  fur  this  purpose 
tlian  in  Britain. 

Wo  shall  give  particular  details  of  the  several  species 
under  Lark. 

ALAVA,  one  of  tho  old  Basque  Provinces  in  Spain 
(See  Basqub.) 

ALBA  (FERNANDO  ALVAREZ  DK  TOLEDO. 
Dukk  of).  General  of  the  Imperial  army,  and  Minister  of 
State  of  Charles  V.,  was  bom  in  1508.  He  was  tho  son 
of  Don  Garcia,  and  grandson  of  Don  Fadrique.  or  Frederic, 
who  was  first  cousin  of  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and 
the  second  Duke  of  AU>a  de  Tonnes.  His  father  lost  his 
life  in  an  engagement  against  the  Moors  at  Gclvez.  His 
grandfather  superintended  his  education,  w'hicb  was  calcu- 
latc<l  to  fit  him  both  for  the  field  and  tho  cabinet.  He 
entered  very  young  into  tho  service  of  tho  En^ror,  and 
accompanied  him  in  his  expeditions  to  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Pavia.  He  afterwanU  followed  him  to  Hungary ; and  it  is 
said  that  tho  emperor  promoted  him  to  the  first  rank  in  the 
army,  more  as  a mark  of  favour  than  from  any  consideration 
of  lus  military  talents.  His  reserved  disposition,  and  the 
peculiar  bent  of  his  mind  to  politics,  had  at  first  given  an 
unfavourable  idea  of  his  talents  as  a Mnerab  On  the 
Emperor  wishing  to  know  his  opinion  about  attacking  tho 
Turks,  he  advis<^  him  rather  to  build  them  a golden  bridge 
than  offer  them  a decisive  battle.  Through  his  wise  mea- 
sures, however,  the  emperor  obtained  a complete  victory' 
over  Frederic  of  Saxony  at  Muhlberg,  where  the  elector 
was  made  prisoner.  He  was  tried  by  a court-martial,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Alba  was  president,  and  was  condemned 
to  death.  The  duke,  it  is  said,  urged  the  emperor  to  carry 
the  sentence  into  execution  ; but  this  was  not  tlie  object  of 
Charles.  Alba  subsequently  commanded  at  tho  siege  of 
Mentz. 

About  1556,  Pope  Paul  IV.  had  deprived  tho  house  of 
Colonna  of  their  states,  and  added  them  to  the  territory  of 
thcChurch.  The  French  favoured  the  Pope ; and  the  Duke 
was  ordered  by  Philip  II.  to  proceed  thither  against  the 
united  French  and  papal  army.  Having  obtain^  the  title 
of  Lieutenant  of  all  the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy,  with 
unlimited  power,  he  entered  the  Italian  territory.  In  this 
important  mission  ho  fully  answered  his  master's  most  san- 

Siine  expectations.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival,  he  obliged 
e (Jount  of  Brisoc  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ulpian ; placed 
Milan  in  a state  of  security;  and,  proceeding  to  Naples, 
where  the  Pope  hy  his  intrigues  had  caused  serious  distur- 
bances, he  rcstorra  tranquillity,  and  secured  respect  for 
the  Spanish  authority.  He  then  entered  the  Mpal  states, 
and  mode  himself  roaster  of  the  Caropagna  of  Home,  with  a 
determination  to  humble  both  the  Pope  and  the  French  ; hut 
having  received  fresh  orders  fW>m  his  court,  he  was  obliged 
to  conclude  an  honourable  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Pope, 
not  without  telling  his  master  that  timidity  and  scrupulous- 
ness were  inoorapatiblo  with  the  policy  of  war.  This  proud 
warrior,  before  whom  the  bravest  trembled,  was  subjected 
to  Uie  humiliation  of  asking  the  Pope's  pardon : and,  as  bo 
himself  confessed,  was  so  struck  with  awe  at  the  ceremony, 
that  he  could  scarcely  utter  a word. 

About  It60  tho  Hemish  provinces  of  Spain  began  to 
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manifrft  aymptoms  of  diaeontent  PMltp»  Mng  a blffoted 
Catholir,  was  determined  to  maintain  the  Roman  religion 
in  all  its  puritr  throu(;hout  his  dominions.  He  disliked  the 
Beltfians  as  much  as  his  father  bad  been  well>disposed 
towards  them ; and  his  whole  conduct  was  caleulatod  rather 
to  alienate  than  to  (rain  their  affection.  He  attempted  to 
destroy  their  liberty  and  nrivile'res,  and  establish  the  In- 
quisition, at  any  hazard.  When  one  of  hi.s  ministers  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  if  he  did  not  abolish  the  inquisitorial 
edicts,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of^losin^  the  states, 
he  answereil.  that  he  ‘would  rather  have  no  subjects  at  all 
than  have  heretics  fir  his  subjects/  A rebellion  was  the 
result  of  this  ungenerous  policy.  When  the  news  of  the 
revolt  reached  Spain,  the  king  summoned  a council  of  state, 
and  asked  the  opinion  of  his  ministers  as  to  the  ineesuree  to 
be  adopted  towards  the  refractorr  pro\incos.  Tho  Duke  of 
Foria  ohiMted  strongly  against  tho  mloplion  of  violent  mea- 
sures. 'file  Duke  of  Alba,  on  the  contrary,  was  for  severity. 
Philip  remained  a moment  perplexed  between  these  two 
adi’iscrs ; but  soon  decided  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
most  accorded  with  his  own. 

Alba  was  fhmished  with  troops  and  money,  and  invested 
with  unlimited  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  tho  lilier- 
tios  of  the  Belgians.  He  set  sail  from  Spain  in  1567,  and 
landed  at  Genoa,  where  he  strengthened  his  army  with  some 
Italian  troops,  and  procecKled  to  Brussels.  On  his  arrival, 
the  country  which,  through  tho  mild  and  conciliatory  nieu- 
sures  adopted  by  tho  amiable  regent,  Margaret  of  Parma, 
was  comparatively  tranquil,  bccamo  full  of  alarm.  Events 
proved  tliat  the  fears  of  the  people  were  not  unfoundwl.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  fled  to  Germany,  and  in  vain  urgc<l  tho 
Counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn  to  do  tho  same.  Alba  sum- 
muno<l  a council  of  state  to  his  hou.se,  to  consult  about  tho 
best  means  of  restoring  tranquillity  and  repressing  sctlilion. 
Tho  two  counts  came  as  councillors,  when  Alba  seized  them, 
with  tho  aecretary,  Cassenbrot.  and  pul  them  in  prison. 
Tho  princess-regent,  seeing  herself  deprived  of  her  autho- 
rity, retired  to  Italy,  and  left  the  government  of  the  country 
in  the  hands  of  the  Duke. 

Immediately  upon  the  imprisonment  of  D'Egmont,  Albn 
instituted  a council,  cormwsed  of  twelve  judges,  whom  he 
named  ‘ Judge*  of  tho  Tumults bv  hU  victims  they  were 
ca]\eA  tho  Court  n/ Blood.  He  was  himself  president.  He 
summoned  the  Princt*  of  Orange,  and  all  tho  other  nobles 
and  citizens  who  had  fled  from  tne  country,  to  appear  before 
his  tribunal,  under  the  penalty  of  confiscation  of  tlieir  pro- 
perty. All  the  prisons  were  filled  with  victims  who  were 
speedily  condemned  and  executed.  The  principal  cities  were 
fortified  and  fille*!  with  s^ddiers ; and  a country,  which  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  uU  the  benefits  of  rational  liberty,  under  one 
of  the  mildi*st  governments  of  EunuK),  was  now  converted 
into  a military  camp.  More  than  thirty  thutisand  persons 
sought  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  All  the  laws 
which  curb  tho  strong,  and  protect  the  weak,  were  vir- 
tuuDy  abolished : there  was  no  other  rule  but  the  will  of 
the  tyrant 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  collected  an  array  in  Germany, 
with  which  he  advanced  into  Friesland,  and  defcat«“d  a ImmIv 
of  Spaniards  at  Groningen.  Tlie  news  of  this  reverse  ex- 
asperated tho  Duke.  Ho  hurried  the  trials  of  tin;  Chninte 
of  Kgmont  and  Horn  to  a speedy  conclusion.  They  were 
condemned  and  behoailed  : and  the  secretary  of  D Egmont 
was  torn  aliNo  by  four  hot^s.  Tlie  Prince  of  Orange  was 
desiruus  to  give  battle  to  the  Spaniards,  but  the  Duke  avoided 
an  engagement;  and  by  hU  prudent  movements,  without 
losing  a single  man,  he  caused  the  patriot  army  to  disband. 
Alba  returned  to  Antwerp  U»  carry  on  the  fortifications  of 
tho  citadel.  The  works  were  soon  finished;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  fortress  the  Duke  caused  his  own  statue,  in 
brass,  to  bo  crccttHl.  Tliis  statue  represented  him  in  full 
armour,  and  at  his  feet,  a two-headed  monster,  referring  alle- 
gorically to  tho  nobility  and  the  people.  The  whole  was 
supported  by  a pcnlestal  of  marble,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — ‘ In  honour  of  tho  Duke  of  Alba,  for  having  restored 
the  Belgians  to  tlieir  allogianco  tu  tho  king  and  tho  church, 
and  tho  country  to  tranquillity,  ]ieace,  and  justice/  Tliia 
insult  w'as  greater  than  u nation  could  endure.  It  was  so 
revolting,  that  it  alienated  even  hi*  friends;  and  from  that 
moment  his  dictatorship  wa.s  virtually  ende<l.  Hi*  fall  wo* 
hastened  by  the  cruelty  practised  towards  the  inhabitant* 
of  Haarlem,  where  ho  caused  more  than  two  thousand 
jversons  to  be  executed,  after  having  led  them  to  expect  for- 
giveness if  they  surrendered. 


He  noir  began  to  enoounter  muibrtuBe*  and  disappoiai* 
ment*  on  every  side.  Hi*  health  wa*  in  a weak  state ; 
the  greater  part  of  Holland  had  oponlv  revedted,  and  pro- 
claimed the  Prince  of  Orange  stodtholacr ; hi*  armies  nad 
ceased  to  be  invincible ; and  ho  eamosUy  requested  to  be 
recalled.  In  December,  1573,  lie  publislied  a general  par- 
don, and  left  a country  which  he  had  rendered  desolate  ; in 
which  be  had  delivered  into  the  hand*  of  the  executioners 
eighteen  thousand  victims,  and  kindled  a war  which  raged 
for  thirty-seven  years,  and  cost  Spain  the  blood  of  her  hast 
troops,  immense  treasures,  and  the  final  loss  of  some  of  her 
richest  provinces.  The  first  act  of  his  succesaor's  authority 
was  to  demolish  his  statue ; so  that  nothing  remained  in 
Flanders  after  his  departure  but  the  memory  of  his  cruelty. 

On  hi*  arrival  in  opain,  far  from  being  well  received  at 
court,  ho  wa*  sent  as  a prisoner  tu  his  casUe  of  Uceda.  Four 
years  after  hi*  arrest,  Henry  II.  of  Portugal  dierl,  leaving 
no  rightftil  heir.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  put  in  a claim,  which 
he  enforced  by  the  sword.  Alba  was  now  summoned  fmm 
his  retirement,  and  at  the  head  of  twelve  thoiuand  men 
entered  Portugal  by  Elva*.  In  two  week*  lie  placed  Philip 
in  possession  of  the  crown  of  Portu(ral.  Three  years  after, 
15B3,  he  died  at  Lisbon  st  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-four. 

Tho  Duke  of  Alba  was,  undoubtedly,  t&  ablest  general 
of  his  age.  He  was  principally  distinguished  for  hU  *kill 
and  prudence  in  choosing  his  positions,  and  for  his  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  strictest  discipline  in  his  army.  He  often 
obtained  by  patient  stratagem  those  advantages  which  would 
have  been  tlirown  away,  or  dearly  acquired  by  a prednitato 
encounter  with  his  enemy.  Being  at  Cologne,  ana  avoiding, 
as  he  always  did,  an  engagement  with  the  Dutch  troops,  the 
Archbishop  urged  him  to  fight.  ' The  object  of  a general/ 
answered  the  Duke,  ‘ U not  to  A^ht,  but  to  conquer;  he  fights 
enemgh  who  obtains  the  victory.  During  a career  of  so  many 
years’  warfare,  he  never  lost  a battle.  The  firmness,  energy, 
and  caution,  of  such  a character  as  Alba,  surrounded  as  he 
was  by  all  the  evil  circumstances  which  belong  to  intolerance 
and  despotism,  were  only  instruments  to  render  the  bigot 
and  tyrant  more  dangerous  and  odious.  Under  more  fa* 
vourable  states  of  society,  they  might  have  produced  a just 
and  benevolent  statesman.  [See  Mariana,  J/$*t.  dt  Etp. 
Bentivoglio,  Ouerr.  di  Flandr.  Do  Camjio,  Hi*t.  do  For- 
tugal-l 

Alba  LONGA,  ALBANO,  ALBAN  mount  and 

LAKE.  The  old  fabulous  traditions  of  ancient  Rome  spi^ak 
of  the  city  of  Alba  as  being  founded  by  Ascanius,  son  ot 
vEneas,  about  400  year*  before  the  foundation  of  Rome  itself. 
They  also  give  a succession  of  kings  of  Alba,  from  Ascanius 
down  to  Numitor,  grandfather  of  Romulus.  But  this  story 
evidently  cannot  be  considered  as  hi.storical.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  Alba  was  a powerful  city  long 
lUitenor  to  the  founding  of  Rome.  Niebuhr  considers  that 
it  wa*  the  centre  of  a confederation,  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Latins,  bat  allied  with  it.  The  .site  of  Alba  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  a narrow  ledge  between  the  lake  and 
Uie  mountain,  on  the  south-eastern  bank  of  the  former, 
where  stands  the  convent  of  Polaziola.  But  Sir  William 
Gell  has  established  that  the  true  site  of  Alba  is  above  the 
town  of  Marino,  stretching  along  the  north-eastern  margin 
of  the  lake.  The  citadel  most  probably  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  convent,  and  not  on  that  of  the  village  of  Rocca  di  Papa, 
a*  was  formerly  beheved.  Alba  w’a*  engaged  in  a war  with 
Tullus  Hostilius,  king  of  Rome,  to  terminate  which  the 
famous  combot  of  the  Horatii  ana  Curiatii  was  resorted  to. 
Owing,  however,  to  some  subsequent  treachery  of  the 
Albans,  the  Roman  king  razed  Alba  to  the  ground,  and 
removed  its  inhubitonU  to  Rome,  where  they  settled  on  the 
Ccelian  Hill.  This  is  ot  least  Livy’s  narrative  : but  Niebuhr 
bus  strong  doubts  about  the  time,  as  well  as  the  manner,  in 
which  Aiba  was  destroyed;  and  it  appears  that  the  terri- 
tory  of  Alba  was  taken  ]>ossession  of  in  the  first  place  by'  the 
Latin  confederacy,  and  not  bv  Rome.  There  seems  to  lie 
no  question  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alba,  after  its 
fall,  came  to  settle  at  Home ; the  afterwards  celebrate<l 
family  or  pens  uf  tho  Julii  were  among  those  who  referred 
their  ori^n  to  Alba.  The  city  was  never  rebuilt.  During 
the  empire,  there  oroseatown  called  A/i&anwm,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  lake.  Tho  nucleus  of  this  town  was  formed  by 
the  villas  uf  tlie  Roman  aristocracy,  many  of  whom  resided 
here.  Each  villa  was  called  an  Albanum.  The  most  con- 
spicuous wa*  the  villa  of  Porapey,  which  became  at  length  a 
residence  uf  the  emperors.  Domitian  constructed  a Pnetorian 
camp  at  Albanum ; and  it  is  supposed  by  some,  that  the 
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town  wu  fonnod  around  it.  Many  rmaina  of  this  town 
nre  at  present  found  ; the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  the 
amphitheatre  of  Domitian. 

Under  Urban  VIII.,  in  the  serenteenth  eeotur}’,  the  Roman 
nobility  begtin  attain  to  frequent  the  iieiK-hbourhood  of  the 
Alban  Lake,  ana  the  town  of  Albano  arose  on  or  near  the 
site  of  Albanum.  It  itirnds  at  a sliort  distance  from  the 
lake,  alx)ut  tifteen  tuilex  from  Rome,  on  the  hifh  road  to 
Naples,  within  the  territory  of  the  Church.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  one  long^  street,  with  aereral  palacee  of  the  Roman 
nobles ; it  is  tlie  seat  of  a bishopric,  as  it  has  been  since  the 
middle  of  the  tifth  century,  and  contains  C400  inhabitants. 
AboTe  the  town,  are  the  line  villa  and  frardens  of  Prince 
Barberini.  The  country  around  is  delighuul  and  salubrious, 
bein^  raised  hif  h above  the  unhealthy  plains  of  the  Campa^a. 
The  wines  of  Alhono  maintain  their  ancient  reputation. 
Chi  the  banks  of  the  Alban  I^ke  is  Costel  Gandiolfo,  the 
country  residence  of  the  Pope^  and  farther  on  is  the  pretty 
town  of  Mnrino  ; ot  a short  distance  from  the  latter  is  the 
abbey  of  Orotta  Fcrrato,  inhabited  fay'  (ireek  monks  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Basilius,  and  supposed  to  htand  on  the  ruins  of 
Cicero’s  Tusculan  villa : fine  avenues  of  sliady  trees  lead  to 
these  several  places.  The  AU^  Lake  is  above  six  miles  in 
drcujnferenoe,  and  its  soriace  is  9SA  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ; the  shore  m burb,  lined  with  trees,  and  covered 
with  gardens  and  orchards ; the  water  is  clear,  and  its  depth  ■ 
very'  ^reat— some  accounts  say  IWA)  feet.  An  emi^ry, 
designed  to  prevent  the  radden  overflowings  of  the  lake 
wliich  threatened  the  plain  below,  was  constructed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  year  358  after  the  foundation  of  the  city ; and  . 
it  remains  unimpaired  to  this  ^y — a striking  monument  of 
the  genius  and  perseverance  of  that  extraordinary  people. 
They  bored  the  mountain  for  the  .<>pace  of  a mile  azm  a half, 
mostly  through  the  solid  rock : the  tunnel  is  Rnm  7 to  10 
feet  Ugh,  and  about  4 feet  wide.  It  was  conmieted  in 
lees  than  one  year.  The  woter  of  this  emissary  nows  into 
tbe  Tiber  below  Rome.  The  Alban  Moont,  above  8000  feet 
high,  towers  far  above  the  surrounding  hills,  commanding 
the  whole  Cam(«gna,  or  1.4itium,  and  forming  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  horizon  of  Home.  * The  road  which 
we  took,’  says  ftf  r.  Eustace,  in  his  Tour,  ‘ leads  along  the 
Alban  and  climbs  up  the  declivity  to  the  vUla^  of 

Hocca  di  Papa.  Above  that  village  is  a plain  called  Camfo 
di  Aamfralr,  because  that  general  is  said,  I know  not  upon 
what  authority,  to  have  been  encamped  there  for  some  days. 
The  hollow  sweep  formed  in  tbe  mountain  beyond  this  plain 
has  given  it  the  modem  appellation  of  Monte  Cavo.  Auove 
this  plain  we  proceeded  through  the  woods  that  clothe  the 
upptf  region  of  tbe  mountain,  and  sometimes  on  the  ancient 
pavement  of  the  Via  Thumpbalis  tliat  led  to  its  summit. 
From  this  grove  came  the  voice  that  commanded  tbe  con- 
tinuation of  tlie  Alban  rites ; ond  on  tbe  summit  stood  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Latioria,  where  all  the  Latin  tribes,  with 
the  Romans  at  their  head,  used  to  assemble  once  a year,  and 
offer  common  sacrifice  to  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  nation.’ 
Roman  nnerals,  who*fiiiled  to  obtain  tbe  honours  of  a 
trium{di  from  tbe  senate,  sometimes  alleviated  their  disap- 
pointment by  going  through  the  forms  of  a triumph  on  the 
AJbon  Mount.  T^  practice  commenced  with  C.  Papirius 
Maso.  Livy,  in  speaxing  of  tbe  refusal  of  a triumph  to 
Cicereius,  adds : * In  monte  Albano,  quod  jean  ta  morem 
vmera/,  ut  sine  publica  aoetoritate  fieret,  triumphayit.’— 
Livtfy  xlii.  21.  In  the  bepnning  of  last  centur}*,  ruins  of 
the  temftle  were  found ; tneae  were  destroyed  in  1783,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  church  ana  convent  of  the 
monaa  of  the  PaMioo,  w)^  now  occupy  the  spot. 

Tbe  Alban  Mount  is  in  the  Roman  poetical  mytho- 
logy what  Mount  Ida  is  in  that  of  Homer— the  seat  the 
gods  who  watch  over  the  destinies  of  the  fated  city.  The 
view  from  the  summit  is  truly  magnifloent,  extending  inland 
over  a gradation  oX  wooded  hills,  as  fhr  as  the  barren  and 
Dotchad  ridge  of  the  Sabine  mountains  to  the  east,  and 
Mount  Soracta  to  the  north ; the  latter  rising  alone  over  the 
plain  through  which  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio  slowly  wind 
tbeir  course : fhrther  westward  the  view  is  bounded  by  the 
rampart  of  Mount  Ciroino,  the  country  of  ancient  Veil. ' Be- 
tween these  great  outlines  lies  a vast  undulated  tract  of 
country,  whose  soRly-swelling  slopes  sink  gradually  townnls 
the  west,  and  merge  at  last  into  blue  lino  of  the  sea : the 
sluwe  of  which,  girt  with  a dark  stripe  of  woods,  relieved  hero 
and  there  by  white  watch-towers,  spreads  without  interrup- 
tion fapefore  the  eye  for  a apace  of  more  than  sixty  miles,  from 
Civitaveechia  to  Antium,  embraeing  the  double  'mouth  of  the 


Tiber,  the  marshra  of  Ostia,  the  rams  of  .\rdca,  Lovinium, 
and  Laurentum, — (lie  whole  sccnen . in  short,  of  the  last  six 
booksof  the  Aineiil.as  well  os  that  of  the  first  struggles  and 
achievements  of  infant  Rome.  Hovering  over  the  silent, 
dusty  pl.iin  below,  where  immense  farms  now  occupy  the 
place  of  fijrmer  cities,  the  tye,  following  the  grevish  lilies  of 
aqueducts  and  roads,  is  led  to  rest  on  "the  hundred  domes, 
and  towers,  and  palaces  of  modern  Rome— St.  Peter  s bnll 
and  cross  rising  proudly  above  the  rest ; the  whole  encircled 
by  a narrow  zone  of  ganlens  and  vineyards,  like  an  oasis  in 
the  midst  of  the  desert. 

. The  Alban  Mount  is  of  volcanic  formation ; and  the  basin 
of  the  Lake  of  Albano,  as  well  ns  that  of  the  ncigh^'uring 
smaller  LakeofNemi,  are  evidently  extinguish^  craters. 
ITio  whole  of  this  dclightftil  region  is  healthy,  well  culti- 
vated. and  thickly  inhabilwL  It  is  a convenfent  place  of 
resort  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Rome  in  summer,  and 
eep^mlly  in  the  autumn,  ^ee  Firanesi,  Antiehitd  di  Albano 
e di  Coitel  GandolfOf  and  GeU'a  Toyot^phy  of  J?owc.] 
ALBANl,  a jiatrician  Roman  family,  originally  ftum  thn 
town  of  Urbino.  One  of  its  members,  Carflinal  Gian  Fran- 
cesco Albani,  wa.s  raisetl  to  the  papal  see  in  1700,  when  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Clemens  Al.  Since  that  lime  the 
Albani  have  been  rlassod  among  the  Roman  princes  and 
have  fiirnished  the  Church  of  Rome  with  a succession  of 
cardinals,  who  have  been  in  general  men  of  taste  and  abi- 
lities, and  have  exercised  considerable  influence  al  the 
papal  court  Cardinal  Alessandro  Albani,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, wa*  known  as  a patron  of  the  arts  to  which  he  dcvotctl 
his  fortune.  Duong  the  course  of  fifty  years  he  enriched 
his  villa  outside  of  Porta  Salaria  with  a magnificent  collec- 
tion of  statues,  marbles,  relievos,  and  other  precious  olijccts 
of  art,  which  rendered  the  Villa  Albani  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting snots  about  Rome.  When  the  French  republican 
army  invaaed  Rome  in  1798.  this  rilla  was  strippc<l  of  all 
ita  treasures ; Cordinal  Albani  having  shown  himself  averse 
to  France,  and  having  urged  the  pope  to  form  a league 
with  the  other  Italian  states  to  oppose  the  French  arins. 
The  cardinal,  however,  escaped  to  Naples.  After  tlie  death 
of  Pius  VI.,  Cardinal  Albani  repairs  to  the  conclave  at 
Venice,  which  elected  Pius  VII.,  and  soon  after  died  at  an 
advanced  age.  Tlic  lay  representative  of  the  Albani  family 
is  possessed  of  the  estate  of  Soriano  near  Viterbo,  and  of  other 
domains  in  the  papal  states.  [See  Clemrms  XL] 

ALBANIA,  a country  of  European  Turkey,  strolching 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  Scab. 
It  is  difficult  to  define  the  exact  limits  of  Albania,  but  the 
following  account  is,  perhaps,  nearly  correct.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  mountainous  district  of  Monte  Negro, 
(from  which  the  river  Moroka  divides  it,)  and  bv  the  ridges 
which  connect  this  district  with  the  great  central  chain,  an- 
ciently known  by  the  name  of  Scardus.  ITic  eastern  Ijoundary 
is  uncertain.  It  nearly  coincides,  however,  with  the  line  of 
the  mountains  ninning  southward  from  lat.  42",  not  far  from 
the  2lst  meridkm.  cast  from  Greenwich.  Fn>n\  lat.  4(f  it 
runs  S.W.  and  meets  the  sca-coast  a little  to  the  northwanl 
of  Prevesa.  Albania  thus  has  Hertsek,  or  Turki.sh  Dul- 
roatia,  with  the  territory  of  Monte  Negn>  on  the  N.W.; 
Bosnia  and  Servia  on  the  N. ; Roumili  or  Ruumclia  on  tho 
E.  and  S.E.,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  W.,  along 
which  the  coast  runs  for  more  than  200  miles.  ^ It  will  be 
seen  to  coincide  with  Uie  southern  parts  of  ancient  Illyria, 
anti  the  northern  of  Epirus.  These  arc  the  limits  of  Alhuiiia 
properly  so  called,  {i.e.  of  the  countrj’  in  which  the  Alba- 
nian language  is  the  vernacular  tongue),  and  the)' exclude 
the  districts  cf  JoAnnina,  Arta,  Konitra,  and  Pdeo  Pog- 
Aneana ; but  as  these  districts  formed  part  of  the  lerriUtries 
of  the  late  AH  Pasha,  in  whose  times  this  countrv-  has  keen 
most  frequently  visited,  and  as  they  will  hurdly'come  into 
any  of  the  great  territorial  divisions  of  Turkey,  they  will  bo 
spoken  of  as  parts  of  Albania  in  this  article.  Tho  eastern 
frontier  must  tnen  be  considered  as  advance<l  to  the  ridge  o» 
mountains,  between  the  river  Aspropotamos  [see  AcHxtous] 
and  the  river  of  Arta ; and  southward  to  the  gulf  of  Arta. 
Albania  is  a mountainous  region;  ridges  intersected  by 
deep  ravines  cover  the  southern  part  of  the  coiinlr)' : the 
northern  part  is  not  so  well  known,  having  been  le^s  visited 
hy  travellers.  The  Acro-Ceraunian  mountains,  now  calk'd 
IChiraArn,  after  running  north-west  nearly  parallel  t<»  tho 
coast,  form  a bold  headland  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  rugged  rocks  heaped  one  upon  another, 
with  their  summits  bidden  in  the  clouds,  and  their  base 
washed  by  a sea  continually  agitated,  were  regarded  with 
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appnbenston  bj  aneUmt  navigators.  The  bilU  of  Zagori 
running  S.E.  near  the  frontier  of  Albania  and  Mac^o* 
nia,  have  flat  summits  spreading  into  extensive  plains. 

A semicircular  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  once  known  by  the 
name  of  Scardus,  and  now  called  Gliubotin  and  Ni.ssava 
Gora,  indexes  the  basins  of  the  Moroka  and  the  Drin ; and 
a continuation  of  it  runs  southward,  under  the  denominations 
of  Txumcrka  and  Metzovo,  uniting  with  the  ancient  Pin- 
dus ; but  Pindus  itself  cannot  be  considered  as  within  the 
limits  of  Albania,  &c.  The  charactor  of  this  range  U hardly 
determined.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  forms  a continuous  chain, 
or  an  elevated  ridgo,  crowned  at  different  distances  by  lofty 
hills.  The  mountains  of  Khim&ra  and  Tzumerka  are  not 
less  than  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  rivers  of  Albania  aru  not  of  any  great  size  or  im- 
portance. They  flow  from  the  eastern  frontier  into  the 
Adriatic  or  t^  Moditcrrane.ui.  The  Moroka  and  Paskoln 
unite  their  streams,  and  pass  through  the  lake  of  Skutari 
(Sk6dre),  or  Zenta,  into  the  Adriatic,  assuming  between  the 
lake  and  the  sea  the  name  of  Boy*ana.  The  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Moroka  is  S. ; of  the  Paskola  S. W. ; and  the 
distance  from  the  source  of  the  Moroka  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Boyana,  following  the  winding  of  the  stream,  and  including 
tlie  length  of  the  lake  Scutari,  is  more  than  100  miles. 
Two  streams,  one,  the  black  Drin,  flowing  in  a northcrly 
directioD,  or  from  L.  Okhrida  (ancient  Lyolinitis);  the 
other,  the  white  Drin,  proceeding  from  the  mountains  on 
tlie  frontier,  and  flowmg  S.,  meet  and  run  westward 
into  Adriatic.  The  windings  of  this  stream,  mea- 
sured from  either  source,  render  its  course  eoual  to  about 
150  or  160  miles,  and  make  it  the  chief  of  the  Albanian 
rivers.  Farther  to  the  south,  we  meet  with  the  Skombi 
(ancient  Genusus).  the  Boratina,  or  Krevasta  (ancient 
Apsus),  and  the  Boiussa  or  Voiussa,  in  whose  modern  ap- 
T^dlation  we  may  trace  the  ancient  one  of  Aous  or  A^as. 
This  last-mentioned  stream  is  about,  130  miles  long;  but 
these  measurements,  founded  on  the  most  recent  maps,  roust, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  be  receiverl  with  | 
caution.  The  river  Calamas,  the  ancient  Thrarois,  falls  ' 
into  tho  sea  opposite  Corfu ; and  farther  to  tne  south  we  I 
have  tho  ancient  Acheron,  and  the  little  river  of  Arta,  which 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Arta  on  tho  north  side.  Tlio  prin- 
cipal lakes  are  those  of  Scutari  or  Zenta ; of  Oklirida, 
the  ancient  L.  of  Lychnitis,  of  Jo&nnina,  which  has  been 
confounded  with  the  ancient  Acherusia;  and  of  Butrinto. 
Of  these,  the  second,  according  to  the  map  published  by  the 
Society  fur  tho  EHffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  is  the 
largest:  that  of  Jo&nnma  is  given  by  Hobhouse  as  10  or 
12  miles  long,  and  3 broad. 

Tho  climate  of  Albania  in  the  lower  regions  is,  perhaps, 
about  as  warm  as  that  of  Italy,  but  droughts,  and  sudden  and 
violent  north  winds,  render  it  less  agreeable.  In  the  part 
which  lies  south  of  laL  40'\  and  which  corresponds  to  the 
ancient  Epirus,  tho  climate  i%  colder  than  in  (jrooce.  Tl)o 
spring  does  not  sot  in  before  the  middle  of  March : in  July 
and  August,  the  oppressive  heat  often  drains  the  streams 
and  rivers,  and  withers  the  pUnts  and  grass : September  is 
the  time  of  vintage ; and  the  rains  of  December  are  suc- 
ceeded ^ frosts  in  January,  which,  however,  seldom  last 
long.  Ine  country  is  in  general  healthy.  Tertians  indeed 
prevail  at  Joknnina  in  spring  and  autumn,  owing,  probably, 
to  the  vicinity  of  so  large  a sheet  of  stagnant  water  as  the 
lake  on  whicn  the  town  stands. 

Of  timber  trees  may  bo  mentioned  many  species  of  oak. 
among  them  the  ouereus  cerrit,  with  its  brood  indented 
leaves,  and  large  noirj’-cupped  acorn,  affording  timber  of 
giHKl  size  and  quality:  and  the  Vallonea oak  (Tuercut <pgi- 
Ifipt)*  the  acorns  of  which  are  deeply  set  in  a thick  scaly  cup 
used  in  ^eing,  and  supply  an  article  of  export  from  many 
]iarts  of  Turkey : the  plane,  the  cyprets,  the  ash,  the  cedar, 
the  pine,  and  tho  larch  may  bo  added.  The  last  three  ap- 
pear in  tho  mountains  of  Pindus,  together  with  the  chestnut ; 
the  thi\'o  which  precede  them  are  mingled  on  the  sea-coast 
with  the  laurel  and  the  lentisk.  The  wild  vine  and  the 
elder  are  also  frequent  on  the  mountains,  and  the  woods  and 
w astcH  nourish  tho  Amphilochian  peach,  tlio  Arta  nut,  and 
the  quince.  The  cultivated  fruits  are  the  ohve,  wliich  might 
Ik:  rendered  more  productive  by  better  care ; the  vine,  the 
pomegranate,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  mulberry,  and  the 
ffg.  The  agricultural  produce  consists  of  barley,  oats, 
mai^c,  and  other  grains,  tobacco,  and  cotton ; some  portion 
of  it  i;,  exi>orled.  The  horses  arc  spirited  and  active,  but 
not  largo ; eases  are  also  used ; the  oxen  are  ill-shaped  and 


stunted ; flocks  of  sheep  and  goats*  are  numerous.  Con 
siderable  numbers  of  aQ  these  animals  were,  and^robably 
continue  to  be  sold  into  the  Ionian  island.  The  dogs 
which  Mr.  Hobhouse  saw  on  his  road  from  Ait^  to  Joknnina. 
were  not  unlike  the  true  shepherd  breed  in  England ; but 
were  larger,  (being  nearly  as  big  as  mastiffs,)  with  sharper 
beads  and  more  ourleil  and  bushy  tails. 

Fowls  and  eggs  are  abundant.  Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  one  of 
his  journeys  through  the  country,  speaks  of  these  two,  with 
wine,  being  his  constant  meal.  Among  the  wild  beasts  are 
the  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  jackal.  The  lakes  abound  with 
water-fowl. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Albania  consist  chiefly  of  Greeks  and 
Albanians  properly  so  called,  with  some  few  of  other  nations 
intenningled  with  them.  Wo  shall  here  confine  ourselves 
to  the  Albanians,  who  have  attracted  considerable  attention 
in  modem  times,  from  the  celebrity  of  the  late  All  Pasha, 
and  from  the  accounts  of  them  given  in  the  travel*  of  Mr. 
(now  Sir  John)  Hobhouse  in  1809,  and  of  Dr.  Holland  in 
1812  and  1813,  and  in  the  Jiraearches  in  Greece  of  Col. 
Leake,  who  resided  in  Albania  a short  time  previous  to  the 
date  of  Mr.  Hobhouse ‘s  journey.  These  writers,  with  M. 
Maltc  Brun.  wu  have  taken  as  our  chief  guides,  and  wc 
refer  to  their  works  for  more  particular  information.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  two  men  who  have  attained  the 
greatest  eminence  under  the  Turkish  sway  in  modem  times 
have  been  Albanians;  viz.,  Bairactor,  whose  successful  re- 
bellion placeil  the  pnrsont  Sultan  Mahmoud  on  his  throne, 
and  Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  ha*  nearly  ex- 
pelled him  from  it 

Tlie  Illyrians  were  probably  the  original  stock  from  which 
the  Albanians  sprung.  Ptolemy  mentions  a tribe  of  Albani, 
in  tho  district  with  a town  called  Albanoivolis ; but  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  insignificant,  and  till  the  12th  century 
we  lose  sight  of  them.  At  that  period  wc  read  of  their  town 
under  the  name  of  Albanon,  Arbanon,  or  Elbanon,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  commanded  the  passes  from  tho  country 
around  Lvchnitis  to  tho  coast.  From  this  people,  the  By- 
zantine Circcks  gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  mountains, 
who  spoke  the  same  dialect,  the  name  of  (Alba- 

nelcs),  'AX^avot  (Albanoi),  or  'Ap^atnne^  ( Arbanctes) ; and 
to  tho  country  that  of'AXfiavta  (Albania),  'AX/iotn/na 
(Albanetia),  or  'Ap^avrjrla  (Arbonotia).  Hence  the  £um- 
pean  names  of  tho  country.  The  Allianion,  however,  calls 
Jiimsclf  Skipitar,  and  his  native  land  Skiperi. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  Albanians  being  descended  fium 
the  Illyrians,  cannot  receive  confirmation  from  comparing 
it  with  the  old  Illyrian  tongue,  because  wo  know  nothing 
about  the  latter.  Still  the  Albanian  language,  whatever 
may  be  its  basis,  has  received  accessions  from  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  the  Goths,  the  Sclavonians,  the  Franks,  and 
tho  Italians ; with  whom,  at  different  times,  the  Albuiians 
liave  been  connected  and  intermingled. 

Some  writers  have  assigned  to  the  Albanians  a different 
origin  ; supposing  them  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Albani 
of  Asia,  who  dwell  bt'tween  the  Euxlne  and  the  Caspian 
seas,  ond  who  may  (it  is  conjectured)  have  retired  before 
the  advance  of  the  Sclavonian  nation*,  that  for  some  cen- 
turies followed  the  track  marked  out  % the  Huns,  when 
they  broke  into  Europe.  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  adopts  tho 
I above  hypothesis,  describes  the  modern  Albanians  as  a 
i mixture  of  Greeks,  Romans,  Goths,  Vandals,  Spaniards, 

' Italians,  Bulgarians,  and  Ottoman  Turks,  and  supposes 
I (though  we  Wlieve  it  to  be  a mere  supposition)  the  l«sis  of 
' their  language  to  be  the  Sclavonian.  Pouqucrifle  asserts 
; the  existence  of  a belief  among  the  Albanians  themselves 
' that  they  arc  descended  from  the  French ; and  Melctius.  a 
geographer  of  the  last  century*,  says  they  arc  descended 
! from  Celts  who  crossed  ovar  from  lapygia,  now  the  Terra 
di  Otranto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  Albania  was  included 
in  the  great  Bulgarian  kingdom,  established  south  of  the 
Danube,  of  which  Lychnitis  was  the  capital.  In  a sub- 
sequent period  we  And  the  Normans  of  Sicily  and  Tarento 
in  permanent  pos.session  of  some  places  on  the  coast.  Du- 
’ razzo  was  at  once  their  depOt  and  place  of  shelter.  On  tho 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks  [a.  o.  1204], 
Michael  Angelus,  a bastard  of  the  family  of  the  Comneni, 
founded,  what  was  callcil  tlie  Despotntc  (Siovoraioy,  Lord- 
ship),  a principality,  comprehending  tho  ancient  i£tolia. 

I * Thr  Bilk  oC  anlnaU  i*  marlf  iuin  rlimr,  a «inaM  qoiatity  nf  which 
ia  ciport^  i and  tbrir  akin*  w'ne  u>  kntid  winr  (to  whirh,  howrrrt,  they  am- 
^arl  a alroQg  fla\oui} ; tiK-  fleah  of  IIm  kkla  i«  cooaidvred  o|ual  lo  liiaib. 
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Acftraftiiia  and  Epirus,  includinf^  the  towns  of  Jo&nuina  | 
(which  became  the  capital).  Aria,  and  Nepakto  (or  Nau- 
pactus).  The  de«)pots  were  sometimes  tributary  to  the 
emperors  of  Ckmstaalinoplo,  at  other  times  independent,  or 
eren  hostile.  The  town  of  Albanon  was,  in  1267,  subject 
to  a governor  sent  by  Theodore  Lascoris  II.  emperor  of 
Nice,  (one  of  the  sovereignties  which  sprung  up  on  the 
above-mentioned  capture  of  Constantinople ;)  but  as  the 
Albanians  preferred  the  sway  of  the  despot,  the  governor 
retired.  It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  the  Albanian 
name  was  extended  to  all  those  mountaineers  of  Illyricum 
and  Epirus,  who  were  united  by  community  of  language 
and  manners;  and,  as  it  should  seem,  they  constituted  a 
separate  and  independent  community,  which  formed  al- 
liances at  will  with  the  Greek  emperors,  the  Pranks,  or  the 
despots  of  Epinis.  Durazzo  was  m their  hands,  but  BerAt, 
in  the  heart  of  their  country,  was  subject  to  Constantinople. 

Id  the  fourteenth  century  the  power  of  the  Albanians 
was  so  far  increased  as  to  lead  them  to  attempt  conquests 
distant  from  their  mountains,  but  they  could  not  retain 
their  acquisitions.  Some  of  their  northern  towns  were 
taken  by  the  Venetians ; and  the  nation  ultimately  bowed 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Turks.  The  valour  of  tho  cele- 
brated George  Kastri6to,  or  Custriot.  called  by  the  Turks 
Iskander  (Scanderl»eg).  could  only  delay  the  subjugation  of 
his  countrymen.  Ho  died  in  14G6  or  1467;  and  the  Turks 
completed  the  conquest  of  Albania  in  1478.  Tlie  people,  in* 
deed,  were  never  entirely  subdued,  nor  docs  it  appc‘ar  pro- 
bable that  the  sultan  ever  had  more  authorit)’  than  at 
present,  when  he  cannot  appoint  a governor  who  is  not  a 
native  of  the  province ; but  the  conquest,  though  imperfect, 
was  the  cause  of  considerable  changes.  In  the  days  of 
Castriot  the  Albanians  were  Christians,  and  most  of  them 
continued  to  be  so  till  the  middle  of  the  soventcenth  century. 
They  are  now  half  Mohammedan,  but  their  conversion  is 
robably  owing  to  policy,  that  they  may  attain  to  high 
ignities;  and  their  adherence  to  the  usual  practices  of  the 
kiMlems  is  by  no  means  of  a rigid  character.  They  inter- 
marry with  Christian  women,  and  tho  children  arc  divided 
between  tho  opposite  creeds  of  their  father  and  mother,  the 
boys  going  to  the  mosque,  and  tho  girls  to  church.  Their 
laxity  is  a subject  of  ndiculc  to  dio  more  consistent  Turks. 
The  Albanians  of  the  coast  are  mostly  Christians,  and  some 
of  them  of  the  Latin  church. 

The  Albanians  are  about  five  feet  and  a-half  high, 
mu.scular  and  straight  in  their  persons.  Their  activity  and 
the  tight  girdles  which  they  wear  render  them  small  round 
the  loins : they  have  broad  full  chests,  long  necks,  long 
oval  faces,  with  prominent  cheek  bones,  and  tlat  raised 
foreheads,  arched  eyebrows,  blue  or  hazel  (rarely  quite 
black),  lively  eyes,  tliin  straight  noses,  thin  but  open  nos- 
trils. and  small  mouths,  fbmished  with  good  teeth.  Their 
complexions  are  white  in  youth,  but  get  tinged  or  dusky  in 
old  age.  They  wear  mustachios,  but  shave  off  the  rest  of 
the  beard.  iTheir  features  show  a mind  unsubdued  hy 
slavery,  and  their  stately  walk  and  carnage  may  be  denomi- 
nated a strut.  The  women  are  tall,  strong,  and  not  ill- 
looking;  but  their  appearance  indicates  wretchedness,  ill 
Qsoge.  and  hard  work.  They  are  not  so  early  marriagcablo 
as  the  women  in  southern  Grooce,  but  they  retain  their 
looks  longer,  and  give  birth  to  children  at  a more  advanced 
period  of  life. 

The  dress  of  the  better  sort  consists  of  an  outer  mantle, 
made  of  coarse  woollen  stuff,  bordered  and  variously  figured 
with  red  threads,  which,  falling  loosely  from  the  shoulders 
behind,  reaches  as  low  a.s  the  knees ; of  two  vests  (the  rich 
sometimes  adding  a third),  the  outer  one,  open,  the  inner, 
laced  in  the  middle  and  richly  figured:  of  a broad  sash  or 
belt,  with  one  or  two  pistols,  the  handles  of  which  are  often 
long,  and  curiously  wrought  with  silver;  of  a coarse  cotton 
shirt,  the  lower  part  descending  from  beneath  the  belt  like  a 
highland  kilt,  with  drawers  of  the  same  materials ; and  of 
variously  coloured  stockings,  or  high  socks,  and  sandals. 
Tliey  wear  also  a small  red  skull-cap,  and  metal  greaves  or 
roverings  for  the  knees  and  ancles.  The  most  remarkable 
part  of  an  Albanian's  dress,  is  the  capote  or  cloak,  a course 
shaggy  garment,  either  of  a grav  or  white  wool,  or  black 
horse  haii.  with  open  sleeves,  ana  a square  flap  or  cape 
behind,  which  serves  soroetimos  for  a hood,  llie  richer 
Albanians  often  add  to  their  dress  a shawl  tied  on  the  head 
Uke  a turban. 

The  dress  of  the  common  people  is  usually  composed  of 
Butcrials  which  once  were  white ; but  the  clothes  of  an 
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Albanian,  owing  to  his  scaivty  wardrobe  (which  rarely  eon 
tarns  more  than  two  shirts),  and  to  bis  habit  of  sleeping 
dressed  on  the  ground,  present  avery  unsavoury  appearance. 
They  are,  in  fact,  very  filthy  in  their  persons,  and  infestiMl 
with  vermin,  wliich  they  brush  from  their  clothes  without 
^ame  for  themselves  or  consideration  for  others.  The  {nor 
seldom  wear  their  sandals. 

The  Albanians  are  fond  of  ornaments.  They  wear  silver 
chains  round  the  neck  with  amulets,  silver  snuff-lioxeti,  or 
watches,  with  shagreen  cases,  at  the  end.  Of  one  ornament 
in  particular  they  are  very  proud  and  careful.  It  is  a eoppiw. 
or  sometimes  a silver  pcncasc,  a quarter  of  an  inch  thu-k, 
(some  say  as  much  as  an  inch  and  a half.)  and  ten  or  eleven 
inches  long,  with  an  inkstand  at  one  end.  This  they  often 
wear  in  their  girdles,  adorned  with  a silver  chain,  even  when 
unable  to  use  it.  The  poor  all  carry  at  least  one  pistol  in  their 
girdles ; and  are  especially  proud  if  they  can  have  tho 
handle  of  silver,  being  comparatively  careless  about  the 
barrel  or  the  lock. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  fantastical,  but  they  arc  more 
cleanly  than  the  men.  TTie  women  at  Cesara«lc»,  a town 
which  Mr.  Hobhousc  passed  through,  were  chiefly  clothed 
in  re<l  cotton,  but  he  never  obsenod  this  colour  elsewhere. 
Their  heads  wore  wrapiiod  in  a Khawl,  so  arranged  us  to 
ltx)k  like  a helmet  and  crest,  with  clasps  under  the  cars.  At 
Erecneed,  a place  not  far  from  that  last  mentioned,  the 
garments  of  the  women  were  of  white  woollen,  and  tho 
younger  ones  wore  a kind  of  skull-cap  coro{K>.'M.‘d  of  silvor 
coins.  Their  hair  also,  which  fell  down  in  long  braids,  was 
strung  with  money,  so  that  the  young  girls  thus  carrv  their 
portions  (os  they  colliH-t  them)  on  their  heads. 

Tho  food  of  the  Albanians  consists  of  wheaten  «)r  Ixirley 
bread,  but  principally  of  cukes  of  boiled  or  roasted  maize; 
of  gouts'-miik  cheese,  rico,  butter,  eggs,  dried  fish,  and  ve- 
getables. The  proportion  of  aniuiai  foul  is  but  Muall.  On 
holidays  they  kill  sheep,  or  kids,  or  fowls.  Their  diet  is 
usually  spare  : hut  this  arises  from  parsimoniousnesj*.  as 
they  will  cat  voraciously  when  they  can  do  it  at  the  ct^t  of 
others.  They  all  drink  wine,  as  well  as  rarkee.  a spirit  dis- 
tilled from  grape  husks  and  barley,  and  nut  unlike  wbisket. 
They  drink  also  abundance  of  cold  water,  (and  that  when 
they  are  hot,  without  finding  anv  inconvenience,)  some 
coffee,  the  Italian  rossoglios,  the  liqueurs  of  Corfu  and  Cc- 
phalonia,  and  a little  milk.  The  wine,  made  in  quantities 
and  kept  in  casks  in  Joiinnina  and  other  large  towns,  is 
mixed  with  fine  resin,  lime,  and  water.  The  rosin  is  to 
impart  strength,  hut  is  counterbalanced  by  the  water  ; the 
lime  is  intended  to  refine  the  liauor.  This  process,  however, 
imparts  a harsh  flavour. 

Their  habitations  are  for  the  most  part  very  neat.  The 
cottages  have  seldom  more  titan  one  floor  and  that  of  mud, 
which  is  regularly  swept,  and  is  quite  dry.  The  rooms  are 
commonly  two,  one  of  which  is  appropnated  to  tho  store  of 
maize  in  tho  stalk,  and  of  grapes  which  are  sprinkled  with 
salt.  The  fire  is  made  on  the  floor,  and  as  they  have  only 
a bole  to  servo  as  a chimney,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their 
apartments  are  sometimes  smoky.  Their  furniture  is  very 
simple.  A large  circular  tray  of  thin  iron  or  tin.  is  used  for 
eating  on,  and  is  kept  well  scoured  and  very'  bright.  They  h iiv  e 
also  a pan  to  mix  meal  in,  a wooden  bowl  or  two,  some  horn 
spoons,  jars  for  oil  and  wine,  and  a small  copper  coffee  jug. 
A brass  lamp,  three  or  four  white  rush  mats,  and  a block  of 
wood  about  a foot  high,  serving  as  a stand  for  the  eating 
tray, — all  whicli  articles,  os  well  as  those  previously  men- 
tioned. are  kept  in  a deal  cupboard  or  wofolen  chest,— com- 
plete the  list  of  an  Albanian's  domestic  utensils. 

Their  houses  are  detached  with  a garden  to  each.  Tho 
house  in  which  Mr.  Ilobhouse  lodged,  at  Erecnee<l,  had  be- 
longing to  it  a tobacco  patch,  a vineyard,  and  a fruit  and 
vegetable  garden,  all  surrounded  by  a stone  wall.  The  house 
was  in  an  inner  yard,  so  walled  o.s  to  form  a sort  of  fortifi- 
cation, with  holes  in  the  wall,  placed  at  regular  distances, 
and  said  to  be  intended  for  guns. 

Their  villages  have  a green  with  a large  tree  for  holiday 
sports.  On  this  green  is  the  circular  paved  threshing-floor, 
where  the  com  is  trodden  out  by  horses,  who  are  fastened 
by  a cord  to  the  post  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  driven 
round,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine  abrua.^t. 

A distinguishing  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Alba- 
nians is  their  nationality.  Their  answer,  when  asked  what 
they  are,  is  not,  as  in  other  places,  ‘ 1 am  a Muhamtnedan.'  or 
' I am  a Christian,'  but  * 1 am  an  Albanian.'  In  fact,  their 
indcpondence  and  lore  of  country  have  almost  entirely 
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removed  that  dUtinctlon  betvreen  the  professors  of  the  two 
reti^ons  which  prevails  so  much  in  other  parts  of  the 
l^rkish  empire.  The  laxity  of  and  Mohammedan  portion  of 
this  singular  people  has  been  already  noticed.  Tlicir  nation* 
ality  accompanies  them  when  they  leave  their  native  land. 
In  lorcign  ports  they  will  go  out  of*  their  way  to  visit  a coun- 
tr)'man,  although  he  may  bo  personally  a stranger  to  them. 

They  are  proud  of  tbeir  prowess ; and,  indeed,  they  are  a 
nation  of  warriors,  being  all  i apable  of  using  the  sworu  or  the 
long  gun.  Thu  latter  (and«  mdeed,  the  sabre  too)  is  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  cottage.  The  imperfection,  however, 
of  its  make  (for  the  locks  are  usually  rude,  and  the  barrels 
thin  and  badly  manufact  ired),  ana  the  coarseness  of  the 
powder,  render  it  far  from  an  ofllcicnt  weapon,  and  prevent 
the  Albaniait  from  t^uiring  much  skill  as  a marksman. 
As  all  carry  arms,  it  is  ditlicult  to  distinguish  the  peasant 
from  the  soldier. 

AUhough  the  poorer  classes  among  the  Albiithans  will 
not  steal,  or,  at  any  rate,  arc  less  addicUnl  to  thell  than  the 
samo  classes  among  other  people,  >et  ojwn  roWiery,  upon  a 
large  scale,  is  not  considered  disgnwrcful.  Men  will  com- 
monly, in  reference  to  a past  event,  speak  of  it  as  occurring  ' 
when  they  were  robbers.  It  is  impo^siblo  to  avoid  observing  , 
the  strong  points  of  oumpurison  between  the  habits  of  the  j 
ancient  Greeks,  among  whom  robbery  and  piracy  on  a large 
•calu  were  honourable  profession-s,  and  those  of  tlvo  inha- 
bitants of  tuodern  Greece,  and  other  parts  of  European 
Ihirkcy.  Early  in  the  summer,  bandits  leave  the  towns  and 
villages  in  which  they  have  passed  the  winter,  and,  forming 
large  bands  of  tw'o,  five,  or  seven  hundred,  or  even  a thou- 
sand men,  retire  to  the  tops  of  some  mountains— thoso  of 
Metzovo.  for  instance— and  there  live  in  caves  or  in  the 
open  air;  making  Greece,  however,  and  not  Albania,  the 
scene  of  their  dena*«lutions.  Tl>e  shephcnls  arc  often  in  loaguc 
with  them,  ana  their  (locks  supply  these  predatory  bands 
witit  meat ; they  pro<mre  bread  from  the  peasantry.  A gentle 
tap  at  the  cottage  door  is  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
and  the  well-known  word  ‘ Psomd  ’ (bread),  informs  the 
inmate  of  the  nature  of  an  application  with  which  he  imme- 
diately complies.  These  robbers  are  very  cautious  in  making 
their  attacks.  They  lie  quietly  in  wait,  and  suffer  their  prey 
to  get  Quite  into  the  midst  uf  them.  If  the  party  to  Ihj 
attackeu  is  strong,  they  fire  without  rising  from  their 
covert  until  either  they  arc  roptdled,  or  have  obliged  their 
victims  to  erj*  quarter.  Tljc  pris<inors  are  gagged,  Ivound, 
and  plundered ; and,  if  wealthy,  detained  until  they  are  ran- 
somed. If  there  is  no  c.xpectalion  of  resistance,  the  robbers 
start  up  from  their  place  of  ambush  without  firing.  Hesi^st- 
unce  is  frequently. however,  made  with  success:  the  assailed 
getting  behind  stones  end  returning  the  (Ire  of  their  op(H>- 
nenu. — who  are  very  slow,  unices  they  have  great  advantage 
in  numlicr,  in  attacking  with  the  sabre. 

The  population  of  Albania  has  always  been  of  a warlike 
character.  They  were  the  soldiers  of  Pyrrhus,  ono  of  the 
most  formidable  opponents  whom  the  Roman.s  encountered; 
and  under  Scanderbeg  they  arrested  for  awhile  the  tide 
of  Turkish  conquest.  At  present,  under  the  denomination 
of  Arnauts.  thev  rank  among  the  (lower  of  the  Ottoman 
anuy.  and  arc  mund  as  mercenaries  in  all  parts  of  Turkey 
and  in  the  Barbary  .States.  They  take  the  field  wiiliout 
baggage  or  tents,  and  arc  far  more  active  than  tho  geno- 
rulity  of  tho  Turkish  soldiery.  Abstemious  in  their  habits, 
a ration  uf  one  or  two  poands  of  wheat  or  maize  flour,  with 
a few  black  olives  or  salted  pilchards,  suifices  for  their  wants. 
While  daylight  continues,  they  uro  engaged  in  wrestling  or 
other  warlike  exercises.  If  wounded,  tliey  leave  their  corps 
and  go  home  to  gel  cured,  after  which  they  return  to  the 
field.  Many  of  them  know  how  to  set  a bone  in  their  rude- 
manner ; and  tliey  will  even  attempt  some  of  the  more  deli- 
cate operations  of  surgery.  They  follow  the  profession  of 
arms  till  they  become  decrepit.  Besides  the  annual  resort 
of  the  robbers  to  tho  mountains  already  mentione<l,  the 
migrations  of  some  of  the  rbephords  require  notice.  These, 
willi  their  flocks,  their  horses,  Ihoir  moveable  houses,  their 
goods,  their  wives  and  children,  remove  at  the  commence- 
ment of  summer  to  the  mountains,  and  return  when  the 
approach  of  winter  rendens  the  milder  climate  of  thu  plains 
more  desirable. 

Their  agricultural  skill  is  not  great.  Tlioir  plough  is  of 
simple  construction ; and  in  lime  of  harvest  they  reap  their 
com,  tliough  with  little  skill,  and  they  never  mow  it  The 
business  of  sowing  and  reaping  is  le(^  to  the  women  and  to 
the  aged.  The  young  men  fell  timber  or  dress  the  vines : 


nor  are  they  averse  to  the  occupation  of  sbepIwTds,  as  tt 
enables  them  to  indulge  that  idleness  to  which,  when  no| 
engaged  in  war,  they  are  so  prone.  Their  indolence,  hme 
ever,  docs  not  give  them  that  grave  and  torpid  air  which 
distinguishes  the  Tuika. 

They  look  upon  tho  female  sex  as  cattle,  make  them 
labour,  and  beat  them : yet  all  marry  who  can  ; marriage 
being  in  itself  a sign  of  wealth.  Mr.  llobhouse  witnessed 
a nuptial  procession  at  Jodnnina,sduring  his  abode  in  that 
city.  The  marriage  had  taken  place  in  the  morning,  and 
tho  bride  had  returned  to  her  own  apartments,  in  the  harem 
of  All  Pasha,  where,  while  unmarrieil.she  had  been  a slave. 
In  the  evening,  the  bridegroom,  a Christian  Albanian,  an 
officer  in  Ali's  service,  went  to  fetch  her,  being  accompanied 
by  a party  of  men,  some  with  fiddles  and  others  with  lamemi 
of  colour^  paper.  On  the  return,  tho  bridegroom  with  his 
party  went  first;  then  came  six  young  girls,  splendidly 
dres^,  two  of  them  earrying  infante.  AAcr  these  followed 
' a woman,  in  still  richer  attire,  bearing  a small  trunk,  in 
which  was  the  portion  given  Ali  to  the  bride,  as  having 
been  attached  to  the  harem.  The  brido  herself  came  next, 
bearing,  in  dress  and  in  rigidity  of  muscle,  a closer  resem- 
blance to  the  wax  figure  of  (juecn  Eliiabetb,  In  'We»tmin- 
ster  Abbey,  than  to  anything  else.  Her  fare  was  painted, 
and  her  high  cap  studded  with  pieces  of  gold  money. 

Most  of  the  Albanians  speak  Greek,  which  is  also  the 
common  written  language  in  use  among  them,  fbr  their  own 
vernacular  tongue  is  unwritten.  Very  few  of  them,  oven 
though  Mohammedans,  can  speak  Turkish.  The  Greeks  of 
Jo4nnino,  of  the  better  sort,  are  well  instructed  in  the  man- 
ners and  languages  of  Christendom:  and  that  town  once 
(''rnished  a residence  to  travellers  both  safe  and  agreeable. 
A<  the  present  moment  the  town  is  in  a most  ruinous  con- 
dition, having  suffered  a grv'at  deal  at  the  time  of  Ali’s 
assassination  in  I8'20,  and  having  been  plundered  five  times 
since  by  the  Albanians.  (Sfietches  in  Greece,  &c.  London, 
1833.) 

Dancing  is  one  of  their  most  common  amusements. 
The  musical  instrument  in  general  use  among  them  is  a 
kind  of  guitar,  with  three  strings,  a long  neck,  and  a small 
round  base.  T^ey  strike  the  chords,  not  with  the  hand,  hut 
with  a piecc'of  quill,  half  an  inch  lung.  Its  sound,  as  may 
be  supposed,  is  monotonous.  It  is  just  sufficient  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  their  songs  and  to  mark  time. 

A distinction  of  character  may  bo  obsened  between  the 
Albanians  of  different  districts.  In  tlie  northern  part  of  the 
country,  which  is  belter  adapted  for  cavalry,  the  natioual 
character  is  alloyed  by  thu  dulness  of  the  Bulgurihn.  It  is 
ia  the  narrow  vales  and  on  (he  barren  mountains  of  tho 
south  that  we  must  look  for  that  character  in  its  full  develop- 
ment. There  tho  hardy  natives,  ignorant  of  horsemam^hip. 
and  constituting  an  irregular  infantry  of  the  hardiest  and 
most  active  character,  are  constantly  seeking  to  he  engaged 
in  war;  and,  when  their  owm  feuds  do  not  open  to  them  a 
field,  they  seek  employment  os  mercenaries  with  the  Pashas 
of  other  provinces.  They  may  1h?  comiwred,  in  point  of 
character,  with  the  independent  mountaineers  of  Greece, 
whom  they  excel  in  evenness  of  conduct,  in  prudence,  and 
in  faithfulness  to  employers ; while  they  surposs  them,  also, 
in  avidity,  selfishness,  and  avarice.  The  same  activity, 
keennes-A,  and  enterpriso.  and  the  same  hardy,  patient,  labo- 
rious habits,  mark  both  races. 

The  AUianianH  have  few  arts  or  manufactures.  A con- 
siderable number  of  capotes  arc  exported  annually;  and 
they  produce  some  embroidery  on  velvet,  stufl^  and  cloth, 
fbr  which  the  countiy  enjoys  a belter  reputation  than  any 
other  part  of  European  Turkey ; but  this  is  the  work  of  the 
Greeks  of  Jo&nnina,  who  are  an  industrious  people,  rather 
than  of  the  Albanians.  7*he  physicians  in  large  towns  arc 
Greeks,  but  the  surgeons  are  commonly  Albanians:  their 
practice  is,  however,  of  a very  inartificial  and  somewhat 
violent  character. 

The  country  is  under  the  government  of  the  different 
Turkish  Pashas  in  whose  territories  it  lies,—  as  those  of 
Jo6nnina,  Scutari.  Okhrida,  Avl6na,  and  ^Ivino.  But 
in  a countiy  of  such  character,  and  inhabited  by  such  sa 
people,  tho  nower  of  tho  Pashaa,  unless  wieldied  by  a baud 
like  that  or  Ali,  may  he  regarded  os  very  small.  The 
local  authorities  are  constitute  very  differently  in  different 
places.  Here  a district  or  town  is  under  the  control  of  ono 
man,  bearing  the  Turkish  title  of  Bolu  Boshe,  or  tho  Greek 
title  of  CapUan,  or  else  some  dcsignati-  n Ixirrowcd  from 
Cuiope : here  an  Aga  or  Boy  becomes  a petty  cliieftaiii  uf 
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vilUgeri ; while  in  other  pleoee,  at  in'  the  town  of  Ar- 
YrcvCattro,  there  are  no  local  authorities.  (See  Ilob- 
ouset  Travels.)  How  lar  tbit  sUto  of  things  bat  been 
ffectcU  by  the  overthrow  of  Aii  Pacha,  we  have  not  at  pre* 


ent  any  moans  of  learning.  The  authority  quoted  in  the 
voceding  pw  leads  us  to  suppose  that  Albania  is  in  a 
most  disonlcrl)'  condition. 


The  population  of  & country  such  as  Albania  cannot  be 
estimated  with  any  tmorable  accuracy.  Upper  Albania, 
beginning  either  at  Delvinaki  or  Tepellene.  is  generally 
mure  populous  than  the  distncts  to  the  south.  The  popula- 
tion of  Ah's  dominions  was  entimatad,  by  Dr.  Holland, 
at  2.000,000 ; but  theso  dominious  stretchod  fhr  beyond 
Albania,  regarded  even  in  the  wide  extent  in  wbirb  we 
have  been  speaking  of  it.  Wo  do  not  see  how  any  calcu- 
lation worth  trusting  can  be  made. 

The  trafie  cunsiste  mainly  in  the  exchange  of  natural 
ductiuns  for  the  manufactures  of  nations  more  refined.  Oil, 
wool,  wheat,  maixe,  and  toboooo,  are  sent  to  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  or  to  the  Ionian  Isles  and  Malta ; and 
sheep,  goats,  cattle,  and  horses,  to  the  Ionian  Islands. 
Coiton-wool  and  timber  are  exported  fh>m  the  Oulf  of  Arts; 
bat  the  ooUon  ts  brought  chietly  fh)ro  Thessaly,  and  the 
hrober  from  ancient  Acamania,  on  the  south  udo  of  the 
Gulf.  The  manufactured  goods  which  they  export  are 
eapotes ; gun  and  pisu4  stocks,  mounted  in  ohaseil  silvur, 
j^ain  and  gilt;  and  embroidered  velvets,  stuflTt.  and  oluths. 
They  imp<^  some  coffee  and  sugar  from  Trieate  ; knives, 
fwonl-blades.  gun-barrels,  glass,  snd  paper  from  Venire; 
and  gold  and  silver  thruad.  for  orobroidery,  from  Vienna. 
French  and  German  cloth,  of  coarse,  thin  lexturo,  ill  dyed, 
and  altogetlior  inferior  to  the  worst  English  cloth,  is  sent 
from  Leipsio,  probably  through  the  medium  of  Greek  bouses 
at  Trieste.  Caps  aro  brought  in  from  Trieste,  Leghorn,  and 
Genoa;  and  various  articles  from  tlie  Ionian  Isles  and  Malta, 
which  being  landed  at  the  ports  of  Preveso,  Sallora,  Avl6na, 
and  Durazso.aro  conveyed  on  horseback  to  the  great  annual 
{air  of  Jo4nnina.  (See  Hobbousc's  and  Holland  s Travels ; 
since  which  time  things  may  have  rhangod.)  Linen.  Velvet, 
gunpowder,  fire-arms,  and  iron  wares,  ore  also  imported. 
The  want  of  ready  means  of  communication  is  a great  impe^ 
diment  to  tratDc.  Goods  are  conveyed  by  pack-horses ; four 
or  five  of  which  are  attached  to  each  other  bv  cords,  and 
guidwd  by  one  man.  The  vigorous  government  of  Ali,  by 
the  suppression  of  robbors  and  the  construction  of  roads, 
affotiled  fiseditiea  for  internal  traffic  which  did  not  previously 
exist. 

The  revenues  of  the  late  Ali  Pasha  arose  from  a land-tax. 
irregular  in  its  assonmont,  but  averaging  probably  ten  per 
cent  of  the  produce  ; an  arbitrary  tax  on  cities  and  town^, 
depending  on  tbe  ncoeasities  and  will  oftho  Viaicr;  dutie> 
on  exports  and  imports;  the  assumption  of  a right  to  all  pro- 
perty when  there  are  no  male  heirs,  founded  on  the  general 
custom  of  the  Turkish  empire : a tax  on  decisions  upon  liti- 
gated property,  equal  to  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  value  oftho 
property ; requisitiona,  on  particular  places,  to  aid  in  build- 
ings or  other  works  carried  on  by  tho  government : and  a 
partial  monopoly  of  the  corn  trade.  The  actual  contribution 
to  tbe  imperial  traasury  at  Constantinople  is  not  known. 
Ali  bed  immense  private  revenues,  snd  also  considerable 
boarrls  of  treasure. 

The  Albanians,  as  might  be  expecterl  from  their  imper- 
fect civilisation  and  their  peculiar  habits,  aro  divided  into 
tribes,  oMh' having  its  proper  designation,  and  distinguished 
in  some  particulars  from  the  acijacent  tribes.  The  most 
northern,  and,  if  we  may  judge  fmrn  the  extent  of  country 
oecupied  by  it.  the  largest  tri^  is  that  of  the  Ng^gc,  Gue- 
fuaa,  or  Rod  Albanians,  who  inhabit  the  country  watered  | 
by  the  branches  of  the  Drin.  The  Mirdites,  from  whom  &an- 
darbeg  arose,  and  who  owe  to  their  priests  a degree  of  I 
dvilisation  which  distinguishes  them  fhrourably  from  their 


neighbours,  appear  to  be  a subdivision  of  these.  South- 
ward from  tho  Ng4gc.  are  the  T6ske.  The  Lifiue,  notorious 
for  poverty,  dirt,  and  pilfering ; and  the  Tzami,  succeed 
thwso  aa  we  advance  towards  the  south : and  other  tribes, 
cither  detached  from  the  more  important  ones,  or  else  en-  j 
tirwly  unconnected  with  them,  occupy  small  portions  of  tho 
country.  (See  Leake.)  Among  these,  the  people  of  the 
d^nct  of  Khirofira  may  be  noticed  for  their  inaulgeoce  of 
itwenge,  which  they  regard  os  a sacred  duty*,  and  which 
eoQTerta  their  different  village*  or  towns  into  hostile  stations. 
Some  Bulgarian,  and  some  Wallachian  colonies  may  be 
found  icMtared  eloog  tho  eaotom  frontier  of  Albania.  This 


diviiion  by  tribe*  i*  purely  Albonlon,  and  wis  probaMy 
in  use  before  tho  Turkish  conquest  Upon  that  event, 
several  of  tbe  chief  towns,  as  Dilvino.  Berit  El  Basin, 
AvUkia,  Sk6dro,  and  othera,  became  the  seats  of  Turkian 
provincial  governments. 

Some  notice  of  tbe  chief  towns  of  Albania  will  be  found 
in  the  articles  under  their  respective  name*.  No  one  of 
them  can  be  deaignaUi  as  the  capital ; fur  tho  country  is 
not  under  the  government  of  one  Pasha.  Jo^nnina,  which 
is  indeed  beyond  tbe  boundaries  of  Albania  strictly  so 
called,  is  the  moat  important:  and  after  it  may  lie  men- 
tioned Skfidre.  Okhrida,  Beril,  Duraszo  (tlie  ancient  Dy- 
racobium).  Dflvino,  Argyro  Castro,  Avldna,  Prevesa,  and 
Arts.  Parga  was,  till  delivered  up  to  the  Turks,  a town  of 
considerable  siso,  having  8u00  inhabitants.  Thei>e  were 
Christians  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  ohurcboe.  The  p^ple  of 
Antivari  and  Dolcigno  are  cliietly  Mohammedans.  Their  si- 
tuation on  the  ooaat  loads  them  to  become  sailors,  and  thev 
are  tbe  only  Albanians  who  have  any  acquaintance  with 
shipping,  lliey  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Barbary  States, 
or  follow  piracy  at  home.  This  last  is  tbe  case,  at  least, 
with  tho  people  of  Dedcigno,  which  has  a town  with  6000 
inhabitants. 

Albanian  colonics  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of 
Turkey  and  Greece,  especially  in  the  ancient  Attica,  Bmotia, 
Argohs.  Blis,  and  Laconia:  but  these  are  labourers.  The 
warlike  characiur  of  tbo  nation  is  n tainod  only  by  those 
who  remain  al  home;  and  in  the  Morea  the  language  is 
nearly  lost,  while  in  the  Attic  villages  it  is  retained : these 
being  probably  colonies  of  later  date.  The  people  of  Hydra 
are  deacended  from  Albanian  colunitts,  but  are  scarcely  dia- 
tinguishablo  from  their  neighbours.  But  the  most  remarkable 
colony  is  in  Calabria,  whore  the  Albanians  settled  upon  tbe 
Kastrioti  receiving  a Neapolitan  dukedom.  Their  descend- 
ants. when  Mr.  Swinburne  travelled  in  1780,  amounted  to 
luo.OOO.  and  retained  tho  Albanian  dreaa.  The  wumen 
could  only  speak  Albanian.  Tbe  men  could,  however,  speak 
the  Calabrese  ilso ; and  their  original  language  seemed  to  be 
gradually  yielding  to  that  of  their  adopted  country.  There  are 
also  Albanian  colonics  in  the  Abrussi.  [See  Anauzzi.] 

A LB  A NO  (FRANCESCO),  was  born  at  Bulogna.  March 
17,  1678.  and  was  destined  by  his  father,  a respectable  silk- 
merchant,  to  follow  hU  own  profession ; but  his  uncle,  who 
happone<t  to  be  a man  of  taste  and  a Judge  of  art,  peroeiring  in 
the  y outh  such  indications  of  (^niua  for  painting  as  to  warrant 
the  expectation  of  ftiture  eminence,  ^vailed  on  his  father 
to  change  hii  intentions,  and  he  acooraingly  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  Denys  Calvert.  Guido  Keni  was  studying  at 
the  same  time  under  that  master,  a circumstance  extremely 
fortunate  for  young  Albano,  with  whom  Guido  formed  a 
strict  intimacy : and  being  more  advanced  in  art,  he  was 
enabled  to  afford  him  effectual  assistance  in  his  studies. 
The  two  youths  quitted  Calvert,  and  placed  themselves  under 
Ludovico  Carracci,  whose  school  began  about  this  time  to  be 
conspicuous  in  Iwombardy.  and  under  that  great  master  they 
pursued  their  studies  vntb  an  emulation  advantageous  to 
both.  Having  made  considerable  proficiency  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  eclectic  school,  Guido  proceeded  to  Rome,  whither 
be  was  followed  by  Albano.  whose  talents  soon  excited  atten- 
tion in  that  metropolis  of  art.  Annibale  Carracci  had  been 
employed  to  ornament  the  chapel  of  San  Diego,  in  the  Na- 
tional Church  of  the  Spaniards;  but  being  disabled  by 
illness,  ho  recommended  Albano  to  continue  the  work, 
which  he  finished  so  succesaftilly  as  to  obtain  universal  ap- 
plause. He  was  next  employed  by  tbe  Marquis  Giustiniani 
to  embellish  his  villa  at  Bassano,  Where  he  painted  tbe 
story  of  Neptune  and  Galatea,  and  the  Fall  of  Fbaeton. 
He  executed  aim).  intheVorospi  palace,  several  mytholo- 
gical subjects,  chiefly  from  Ovid,  which  exhibit  great  learn- 
ing, taste  and  ingpnuity.  His  fame  now  began  to  spread 
throughout  Italy,  andhewasinrited  by  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
to  his  court,  where  ho  remained  a considerable  time,  and 
pointed  several  picture*.  Two  fh>m  the  story  of  Diana  and 
Actseon,  and  Venus  and  Cupid,  were  considered  particularly 
successful. 

Among  the  large  works  executed  hy  Albano,  after  his 
return  to  Rome,  are  an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sebastiano,  representing  the  martyrdom  of  that  saint:  arid 
a picture  of  the  Assumption,  painted  in  conjunction  wnth 
Guido.  Some  subjects  are  also  in  tbe  tribune  of  Madonna 
della  Pace.  The  best,  at  Bologna,  are  the  Resuneetion.  in 
Santa  Maria  de  (Saleria ; tho  Baptism  of  Christ,  in  San 
Gregorio ; and  in  San  Bartokaneo,  tbe  Annunciation.  It 
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Ii  on  hU  iinaU  plotnret,  howerer,  that  Albano'i  reimta> 
tion  is  chiefly  founded.  He  hid  neither  power  of  concep- 
tion, nor  vi)(our  of  execution  Adequate  to  the  performance 
of  lar^e  works.  Some  of  those  last-mentionM.  however, 
are  tolerably  successful,  having  been  p^ted  while  be  was 
fresh  from  the  impression  of  the  school  of  the  Cartcci,  or 
excited  by  immediate  competition  with  Guido;  but  the  na- 
tural bent  of  his  mind  was  towards  subjects  of  feminine 
and  infantine  softness,  to  hicth  finishing,  rather  than  bold 
effect  All  his  latter  works  are  small  and  elaborate ; they 
became  extreraelv  fashionable  during  his  day.  Yet  even 
in  his  favourite  class  of  compositions,  Albano  is  by  no  means 
entitled  to  high  praise.  It  is  strange  that  in  his  delineations 
of  in&ntine  character,  studied  fVom  models  immediately 
before  him,  (his  own  children,)  and  in  the  familiarity  of  do- 
mestic intercourse,  he  should  not  occasionally  have  caught 
some  of  (hose  happy  accidents,  those  momentary  graces  of 
action  and  expression,  which  children,  when  free  rrom  con- 
straint, continually  exhibit.  But  Albano's  grace  is  entirely 
conventional.  This  species  of  affectation,  howe%'er,  has  always 
had  its  admirers,  and  Albano  is  extolled  for  it  by  Malvasia 
in  a ludicrous  strain  of  criticism  ; * Albano  did  not,’  says  he, 

* feign  Cupid  heavy  and  sleeping  as  Guido  did,  but  repre- 
sented him  majestically  seated  on  a throne,  &c.'  The 
same  artificial  character  pervades  the  landscape  back- 
grounds of  Albano.  There  is,  nevertheless,  in  these  land- 
scapes, an  occasional  as.Hociation  of  classical  imagery  which 
has  an  agreeable  effect.  Albano  was  well  acouaintod  with 
antique  sculpture,  but  displays  no  indication  of  such  know- 
ledge in  his  male  figures ; hU  women  and  children  are  better 
drawn.  He  might  have  become  a good  colourist,  but  for  that 
anxious  and  elaborate  mode  of  finishing  which  impairs  the 
brilliancy  of  his  tints,  and  gives  his  flesh  the  appearance  of 
ivory.  With  all  these  deficiencies,  the  pictxires  of  Albano 
have  an  originality,  or  rather  a peculianty,  by  which  they 
are  immediately  recognised.  There  are,  at  Burghley- 
bouse,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  some  tapestries 
from  hU  designs.  Three  of  his  pictures;  viz.,  the  Three 
Mar>'sattlio  Sepulchre,  and  two  Holy  Families,  are  well 
engraved  by  Sir  Robert  Strange.  Albano  died  Oct.  4, 
1660. 

ALBAN'S,  St.,  a borough-town  in  Hertfordshire,  situated 
close  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Venilamium  (Verulam), 
boin^  separated  from  it  by  the  small  river  Ver.  a feeder  of 
the  Colne.  Veruiamium  was  probably  at  first  a British  town 
and  then  a muniripitm  under  the  Romans;  a term  which 
implies  that  its  inhabitants  possessed  some  of  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens.  The  Roman  road,  called  by  the  Saxons 
the  Watlino  Strebt,  was  also  colled  Wcrlaora  Strwt, 
liecause  it  first  wont  direct  to  Verulam.  passing  close  under 
its  walls.  (See  Gibson's  Camd^,  vol.  i.  79.)  Verulam  was 
the  scene  of  dreadful  slaughter  in  the  groat  rebellion  under 
Boadicea.  who  destroyed  here  and  at  Londinium  (I.^ndon). 
and  at  otiier  places,  about  70,000  Roman  citizens  and  their 
allies.  The  town  was,  however,  restored,  and  continued  to 
bo  a principal  Roman  station  while  that  people  possessed  this  i 
island.  Hero  an 'eminent  citizen.  Alban,  is  said  to  have 
8uffere<l  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  under  Diorlesian. 
In  his  honour  a monastery  mr  one  hundred  Benedictine 
monks  was  erected  in  793  by  Ofia.  king  of  Mercia,  one  of 
the  Saxon  kingdoms  established  in  Britain. 

Ulsinus,  or  Ulsig,  the  sixth  abbot,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  modem  town  of  St.  Alban's ; for  he  (about 
A.D.  946)  erected  three  churches  on  the  three  principal 
roads  leading  to  the  monastery,  laid  out  a place  for  a market, 
and  encouraged  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  to  build 
by  Bupplving  them  with  money  and  materials.  In  the  years 
1455  an({  1461,  during  the  wars  between  the  rival  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  two  fierce  battles  were  fought  in  the 
neighbourboodofthc  town  which  mu|t  have  been  growing 
into  considerable  importance,  as  it  obtained  a charter  of  in- 
corporation from  Edward  VI.,  A.D.  1553,  and  the  electiA'e 
franchise  (which  had  been  very  long  suspended)  was  restored 
before  that  time. 

The  town  is  welt  situate<l  on  the  summit  and  northern 
declivity  of  a small  hill,  the  abbey  church  being  at  a point 
where  toe  three  principal  streets  meet.  It  is  well  pavea  and 
lighted,  and  has  a supply  of  good  water.  The  part  on  the 
ola  line  of  the  north  roM  (which  runs  through  the  town)  is 
narrow,  and  has  many  ancient  houses.  The  other  parts  are 
more  spacious  and  well  built : and  the  new  line  of  tne  north 

* ta  tb»  Srst  ot  th«M,  Ittan  VI.  Krll  iaioth*  haadsof  the  YorkbU.aaS  Id 
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road  is  adorned  with  neat  villaa  and  one  of  the  moat  com 
modious  inns  in  the  county.  The  principal  churches 
the  Abbey  Church,  a rectory  in  the  patronage  of  the  mayoi 
and  burgysfiea;  St,  Peter’s,  a vicarage  in  the  patruniigii 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ely ; and  St.  Michael’s,  which  is  on  w 
opposite  or  S.W.  ride  of  the  Ver,  and  contains  the  monu 
ment  of  Bacon,  who  bore  the  title  of  Viscount  St.  Alban’s 
there  aro  also  several  dissenting  meeting-houses.  The 
grammar-school  was  founded  by  Edward  VI. ; there  is 
l^ides  a Blue-coat  school,  supported  by  some  property  in 
the  funds,  and  by  subscription,  for  educating  alwut  thirt)'- 
five  boys  in  the  principles  of  the  established  church,  and 
clothing  them ; and  alM  a girls'  school,  supported  by  the 
Grimston  family.  There  are  several  alms-housea;  the  prin- 
cipal, called  Marlborough-buildings,  or  simply  * the  •Build- 
ings,' for  thirty-six  Mrsons,  half  of  each  sex,  were  built  and 
endowed  by  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Some  remains 
of  the  walla  of  Venilamium  are  still  discernible. 

Butthe  principal  object  in  St.  Alban's  is  the  abbey  church, 
which  is  part  of  the  ancient  abbey,  purchased  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Edward  VI.  for  a parish  church,  at  the  price  of 400/. 
and  a fee  farm  rent  of  1 0/..  which  last  payment  was  in  1 684 
redeemed  for  2UU/.  The  abbey  itself  had  been  granted  by 
Henry  Vlll.  to  Sir  Richard  Lee,  upon  the  seizure  of  the 
religious  houses  by  that  unscrupulous  tyrant.  The  church 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a cross.  It  is  in  length  more  than  600 
feet  from  E.  to  W.,  including  a chapel  at  one  end ; and  the 
extreme  breadth  is  more  than  two  hundred  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  transepts.  From  the  intersection  arises  a square 
tower,  dinded  by  hands  into  three  stages,  and  crowned  by 
battlements  and  a spire,  both  of  later  date  than  the  tower 
itself,  which  is  one  ot  the  most  perfect  parts  of  the  building : 
an  advantage  which  it  probably  oa-es  to  a thick  coat  of 
plaister  which  once  covered  it.  The  vast  extent  of  the 
church  gives  it  an  imposing  appearance ; but  the  effect  is 
lomewh^  diminished,  upon  a nearer  approach,  by  the  hete- 
rogeneous materials  of  which  it  it  composed ; viz.,  Roman 
tiles  from  Verulam,  Hints,  bricks,  &c.  The  architerture, 
too.  is  far  fVom  uniform  : the  pointed  arch  and  the  round  are 
j to  be  seen  on  opposite  sides ; and,  indeed,  so  givat  is  the 
I variety,  that  the  style  of  every  ago  may  be  traced  in  succea 
sion  from  the  time  of  the  Normans  to  that  of  Edward  IT 
The  most  central  parts  are  the  roost  ancient.'  The  choir  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  St  Cuthbert's  screen.  There  is 
also,  a richly-caned  screen  over  the  altar : and  several  re- 
markable monuments,  including  those  of  Humphrey,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  of  the  Abbots  Rsroryge  and  Wnetham- 
sted.  The  church  suffered  oonsiderably  during  the  Parlia- 
mentary war  from  the  prisoners  confined  in  it.  and  from  the 
rapacity  or  zeal  of  the  parliamentary  troops.  On  the  3rd  of 
February,  1 832.  a part  of  the  wall  on  the  south-west  side  fdl 
down,  and  in  its  fall  did  considerable  injury.  This  accident 
was  the  occasion  of  a subscription  for  the  preservation  of  the 
building,  and  it  has  since  been  thoroughly  repaired. 

The  gateway  of  the  abbey  is  still  standing ; it  contains 
the  entrance  to  the  house  of  correction  on  one  side,  and  the 
goal  for  the  liberty  of  St.  Alban’s  on  the  other.  The  revenua 
of  the  abbey  at  the  dissolution  is  estimated  to  have  been 
2510/.* — a large  income  at  that  time.  The  abbot  posseaaed 
also  many  pnvileges,  and  had  a grant  of  precedence  over 
all  other  abbots,  irom  Pope  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Break- 
^are),  the  only  Englishman  who  ever  ivat  in  the  chair  ot 
St.  Peter. 

The  TOpulatioD,  according  to  the  cen.^us  of  1851,  was 
7000.  The  Borough  of  St.  Alban’s,  which,  since  the  census 
of  1851  was  taken  has  been  disfranchised  (in  1852),  com- 
prised the  Abbey  Parish,  part  of  the  parish  of  St  Peter, 
also  part  of  the  rushes  ot  St  Michael  and  St.  Stephens, 
as  fixed  by  the  ^undary  Bill  Act  of  2 and  3 Will.  IV. 
c.  64.  The  poorer  people  are  chiefly  employed  in  making 
straw-plat  or  in  a silk-mill  and  a cotton-mill  which  have 
been  established  here.  It  has  a market  on  Saturdays ; and 
two  annual  fairs,  one  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  >fhrcn,  and  a 
cattle  and  holiday  fair  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  October. 
There  is  a statute  fair  for  hiring  servants  on  the  29th 
Sepforober. 

borough  returned  two  members  to  parliament  before 
it  was  disfranchised  in  1852,  for  sy.<vtematic  bribery  carried 
on  amongst  the  electors.  It  is  governed  by  four  aider- 
men  and  twelve  councillors,  one  uf  whom  is  mayor.  l*he 
goal  delivery  is  four  times  a year,  the  town  having  a aepa- 
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lute  jnradietion.  Tbe  fomAy  of  Beeuelere  takes  tbe  title  of 
duke  fiom  this  town,  and  the  family  of  Orimston  that  of  earl 
from  the  ancient  town  of  Verularo. 

St  Alban's  is  20  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  London,  and  12| 
W.  by  S.  of  Hertford.  [See  Chauncy's  H«rt/ordshire ; 
Newcome's  Hutory  of  St.  Albans ; Boundary  lUport$.'\ 

ALBANY,  LOUIsA  (CouTTrass  op),  daughter  of  Prince 
Stolbci^  Ocdem,  in  Germany,  was  bom  in  1 763,  and  marrie<l 
in  1772  to  Cliarles  James  Edward,  called  the  young  Pretender, 
grandson  of  James  11.  They  resided  at  l^me,  and  bad  a 
little  court,  by  which  they  were  addressed  as  king  and  queen. 
In  1760,  Louisa  left  her  husband,  who  was  much  older  than 
herself,  and  with  whom  she  did  not  agree,  and  retired  to 
a convent  She  afterwards  went  to  Prance;  but  upon 
her  husbands  death  in  1783.  she  returned  to  Italy,  and 
lastly  settled  at  Florence.  Sho  was  then  secretly  married 
to  Count  AlReri,  the  Italian  poet,  who  died  at  her  house  in 
1803.  She,  however,  went  by  the  name  of  Countess  of  Al- 
bany, as  the  widnw  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  up  to  the  time 
of  her  death,  which  happened  at  Florence  in  the  1824. 
She  was  fond  of  literature  and  of  the  arts,  and  oer  house 
was  resorted  to  by  tbe  most  distinguished  persons  at  Florence, 
natives  as  we*l  as  foreigners.  She  caui>ed  a tine  monument 
to  be  erected  by  Canova,  in  1810,  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  to  the  memory  of  Alfieri.  [See  Alpikri.] 

ALBANY,  a district  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  colony  of  tbe  Co|^  of  Good  Hope,  in  South  Africa. 
This  district  at  one  time  formed  jiart  of  that  of  Grasf 
Rernet. 

Albany  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the 
districts  of  Somerset  and  Victoria— its  natural  boundary  in 
those  quarters  being  tbe  Great  Fish  River.  On  the  east 
and  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Indian  Ocean ; and  on 
the  west  by  the  district  of  Uitenhage— its  natural  Iwundary 
on  that  side  being  the  Bushman  River.  It  contains,  accord- 
ing to  the  government  survey,  1792  square  miles,  or  about 
1,200,000  acres  of  surface,  of  which,  in  1849,  about  3200 
acres  were  in  crop.  The  district  was  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  tribe  of  Ghonaqua  Hottentots ; hut  this  race,  whose 
numbers  are  now  verv  much  diminished,  has  retreated  into 
Caffraria,  leaving  the  European  settlers  in  possession  of  the 
territory. 

The  Great  Fish  River,  which  flows  round  the  border  of 
the  district  to  the  north  and  east,  rises  in  the  Sneeuwbergen, 
or  Snowy  Mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Indian  Sea,  in  33^ 
30^  S.  lilt.,  and  27’  20^  E.  long.  The  Portuguese  formed  a 
settlement  on  its  banks  soon  after  1498,  when  the  commander 
of  their  Indian  fleet  his  own  name  to  the  river,  calling 
it  Rio  d’lnfante.  This  settlement  wa.s  soon  abaudoneu, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  tbe  constant  and  hanucsing  inroads  of 
the  natives.  The  entrance  to  the  river  is  obstructed  by  a 
bar  of  sand  formed  at  its  mouth ; but  within  this,  the  depth 
of  water  is  sufficient  to  float  ships  of  the  largest  size. 

The  only  river  in  the  district  of  Albany  which  has  a port, 
U the  Kowie.  The  mouth  of  the  river,  however,  is  unfor- 
tunately barred  by  a large  accumulation  of  sand,  which 
renders  its  entrance  dangerous  even  to  small  vessels.  At- 
tempts Iiave  been  perseveringly  made  to  deepen  the  channel, 
but  with  very  little  success. 

The  general  appe^nce  of  the  country  is  agreeable, 
being  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  in  many  places  orna- 
mented by  timber  trees,  so  as  to  wear  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  park.  Numerou.s  springs  and  rills  are  met  with 
in  the  valleys  ; and  aloes,  eupDorlnas,  and  some  other  succu- 
lent plants,  are  commonly  round  in  such  situations.  The 
soil  in  many  places  produces  an  abundant  spontaneous  crop 
of  coarse  sour  grass,  to  which  the  district  owed  its  old  Duten 
name  of  Zuurvcldt  (Sour  Field.)  The  cereal  grains  and 
ptih^  grown  in  Europe,  as  well  as  most  culinary  v^petables 
and  artificial  grasses,  succeed  well  on  the  plains ; v^ile  the 
slopes  of  hills  are  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
vineyards  and  gardens  of  the  district  occupied  in  1849  about 
560  acres. 

Lions,  wolves,  and  the  Cape  leopard,  ore  met  with  in  this 
district,  but  are  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  render  them 
fliT''  idable  enemies  to  the  .settlers:  neither  are  buf&loes  to 
' found  in  any  great  numbers;  and  elephants,  which 
formerly  abounded,  are  now  frequently  seen. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  trade  of  Albany  con.sists 
in  the  traffic  carried  on  by  licensed  traders  with  tne  native 
tribes  beyond  the  boundary-line  of  the  colony.  This  trade 
is  carried  on  throu^  a very  wide  extent  of  country  in  the 
CafEre  territory,  llie  principal  articles  procured  are  bideS; 
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horns,  and  ivory,  together  with  a considerable  number  of 
live  cattle.  In  return  for  these,  they  give  blankets,  woollen- 
cloths,  iron,  and  various  tools  ana  utensils  made  of 
metal.  In  consequence  of  tlie  extent  of  pasture-land,  parti- 
cuhrly  in  the  northern  district  called  Upper  Albany,  the 
improvement  of  the  growth  of  wool  is  an  object  of  importance 
to  the  colonists  of  uie  district.  .Many  manufactories  have 
been  established  in  the  towns. 

Tbe  chief  town  is  Graham's  Town.  It  is  ritnated  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Great  Fish  River.  In  1820,  when  4000  British 
settlers  arrived  at  Albany,  this  town  was  but  a little  village, 
which  had  risen  up  around  u military  station,  formed  ov 
the  officer  whose  name  it  l^ers.  It  now  contains  upwanu 
of  6000  inhabitants,  and  is  in  point  of  importance  the  second 
town  in  tbe  colony.  It  is  situated  in  a flat  uninteresting  dis- 
trict, surrounded  by  low  rocky  sandstone  hills.  There  is  an 
excellent  road  connecting  it  witli  Port  Elizabeth,  Uitenhage, 
George,  Zwellendam,  and  Cape  Town. 

[For  further  particulars,  see  Capk  op  Good  HorR.l 

ALBANY,  a river,  fort,  and  district  of  British  North 
America.  Tlie  district  forms  a part  of  the  Hud.son’s  Bay 
Territory,  and  lies  westward  of  James  Buy.  [$ee  IluDaoN^a 
Bay  Tkbritojuks.] 

ALBANY,  a town  and  port  on  King  George’s  Sound,  in 
Western  Australis.  The  town  is  in  35’  S.  lat.,  in'*  52'  E. 
long.  nVB8TKR?J  Australia.] 

ALBANY,  the  seat  of  legislation  fur  the  state  of  New 
York,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River, 
42’  39'  N.  lat.,  and  73*  44'  49"  W.  long.,  145  miles  nor^ 
from  tbe  city  of  New  York.  164  west  by  north  from  Boston, 
and  about  370  north-east  fixuii  Washington.  The  city  is 
situated  portly  on  a low  alluvial  flat  which  runs  along  the 
margin  of  tlie  river,  and  partly  on  a plateau  which  rises, 
to  the  west  of  the  flat,  about  220  feet  in  the  distance  of  a mile. 
It  consists  of  an  old  und  a new  jurt,  the  former  exhibiting 
an  irregularity  which  seldom  appears  in  American  cities, 
whilst  tbe  latter  |)art  has  wide  and  r^fuUrly  built  streets. 
One  street  of  considerable  length  runs  parallel  to  the  river, 
from  which,  at  different  points,  streets  strike  off  at  right 
angles  in  a westerly  direction,  ascending  the  slope  which 
leads  up  to  tbe  plateau.  The  principal  of  the^e  streets  is 
State  Street,  whicn,  though  at  first  narrow,  widens  out  into 
a breadtli  of  150  feet,  and  cxintinues  of  this  breadth  to  its 
western  extremity,  where  it  terminates  in  a square,  contain- 
ing the  Capitol  and  several  other  public  buildings.  Tbe 
Capitol  is'  u substantial  and  handsome  stone  building,  116 
feet  long  and  90  feet  wide;  the  walU  are  al>out  .50  feet  high, 
coin<isting  of  two  stories,  and  a basement  stoiy  of  10  feet. 
The  columns,  pilasters,  und  other  decorations,  are  of  marble, 
from  Berkshire,  in  Massiuhnselts.  The  edifice  U crowned 
with  a dome,  on  which  stands  an  image  of  the  goddeas 
Themis.  It  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  square.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  square  is  the  state-hall,  a marble  edifice,  contain- 
ing the  government  offices,  and  the  city-hall,  al^o  of  marble, 
with  a gilded  dome.  There  are  about  forty  churches  in 
Albany,  several  of  which  are  excellent  buildings.  By  far 
tbe  most  magnificent  ecclesiastical  erection  is  tbe  Catholic 
Calhednil,  which  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  the  roost 
prominent  object  to  one  approaching  the  city  from  the  south 
and  ea.<<t. 

Albany  is  distinguished  for  her  educational  and  literary 
institutions.  In  1862,  was  founded  the  University  of  .Vlbany, 
' intended  to  be  national  in  its  character,  and  of  a higher 
order  than  any  similar  institution  in  the  country  ; its  object 
is  to  furnish  the  graduates  of  American  colleges  the  means 
of  completing  their  education  without  going  abroad.  Its 
departments  are  of  law,  medicine,  scientific  and  practical 
agriculture,  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  the  mechanic 
arts,  physical  geography,  political  economy,  history  in  its  rela- 
tions to  civili-cation,  chemistry  in  its  application  to  the  arts, 
and  astronomy.* — Lippincott,  Grambo,  « Co.’s  GazetUcr. 

The  Albany  Medical  College,  founded  in  1839,  has  one 
of  the  best  medical  museums  in  the  country,  and  a select 
library  of  .3000  volumes,  of  which  500  are  acce?eible  to  the 
students  free  of  charge.  It  had  in  1852,  8 professors,  114 
students,  and  58  graduates. 

The  Albany  Academy  for  boys,  and  the  Female  Academy, 
are  well-equipp^  institutions.  Both  are  incorporated  ; and 
(he  former,  wnich  fits  for  college  or  business,  bod  in  1853 
394  pupils,  whilst  the  latter  had  300  pupils. 

In  1844,  there  was  established  a Normal  School,  under  the 
control  of  the  state,  ‘ for  the  iastruction  and  practice  o* 
teachers  of  common  schools  in  the  science  of  education  and 
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the  Aft  of  teoohing:.'  There  are  beaidea  theee  eatabUahmenta 
the  Albany  Inatitutei  a acientihc  tMociation,  with  a Taiuable 
ain^ralofocai  cabinet,  and  a library  of  6000  volumea ; and 
the  Young  Men's  A wociation,  irith  a library  of  SOOO  volumes. 
There  are  11  public  schools,  giving  gratuitous  education, 
which  have  libraries  oontaioine  together  8000  volumes.  The 
State  Librar>’,  open  to  the  public,  contains  37,000  volumes. 
The  old  State-house  building  now  contains  the  Agncultunsl 
Rooms,  the  Geological  Rooms,  and  the  State  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

Albony,  from  its  central  nosition.  ia  a place  of  great  and 
increasing  trade.  It  is  at  tue  head  of  the  sloop-navigation 
of  the  Hudson,  and  can  be  reached  by  vessels  of  80  tons. 
There  is  daily  communication  by  water  between  it  and  New 
York,  except  during  the  severest  purt  of  the  winter.  It  ia 
connected  with  New  York,  Boston,  BuSslo,  and  other  towns, 
by  railways;  and  communicates  by  means  of  canals  with 
l^ke  Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  and  I.ake  Champlain.  In  this 
wav  it  forms  a kind  of  natural  entrepot  between  New  York 
and  a vast  exU>nt  of  interior  country,  comprising  the  Canadas, 

Sirt  of  Ohio  on  the  one  side,  and  parte  of  the  New  England 
tatea  on  the  other.  The  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  unite 
eight  miles  north  of  Albany,  and  thence  run  in  one  channel 
to  the  large  basin  at  Albany.  The  tonnage  of  pro|>erty 
arriving  at  Albony  by  canal  in  1653,  amounted  to  1,010,30'7 
tons;  the  toiiiinge  ck'nred  was  177,084  tons.  ‘One  of 
the  moi4t  important  nrtiales  in  the  comiiien-o  of  Alliany  is 
lumber.  The  clear  pine  of  Michigan  end  Canada,  the  oak, 
cherry,  and  poplar  of  Ohio,  the  common  pine  of  Penn>yl- 
vania  and  New  York,  meet  here,  furnishing  probably  the 
largest  lumber-market  in  (he  world.*  Agricultural  pnaluce 
also  is  an  important  |iart  of  its  ex]>orts.  There  is  a great 
variety  of  manufactures  in  Albany,  which  it  is  useless  to 
particularise.  It  has  ten  iiewsps{Mr  ofticea,  and  ten  banks, 
its  population  in  1S50  was  50, 7t^. 

Albany  was  originally  a Hutch  fort,  erected  in  1612  or 
1614,  culled  Fort  Oran^,  and  is  therefore  the  oldest  town 
in  the  United  States,  except  James  Town,  on  the  James 
River,  which  dfltes  from  1607.  Somewhat  later,  it  took  the 
name  of  Willinni.stadt,  which  it  retained  till  1664,  when  the 
colony  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Its  present  name 
is  derived  from  James  1 1.,  to  whom,  when  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  Charles  II.  granted  the  proprietorship  of  the  (jolonv. 

Albany  is  also  the  name  of  the  county  of  which  Albany  is 
the  chief  town. — Lippineott,  Grambo.  A Co.'s  Gozfttevr  of 
the  VnM  Sunts. 

ALBATROSS  iDv^medefi).  a ffcnus  of  web-foote<l  binl>. 
ecmpri»ing  three  species,— the  albatross  of  China  {D.  /uli 
gmofa.  Latham):  the  ytdlow  and  black-beaked  alhatro'- 
{D.  ehlororynchoi,  Lattiam) : and  the  common  albatro- 
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iD.  nulM.  JJnnmm).  The  arenas  i,  prinninally  distin- 
by  iba  following  rtior.cleri : a very  etrong,  hold 
beak,  which  ia  auoighl  lo  near  (he  cutremilv,  when  il 
•uddenly  eun-M.  The  upper  raendiblo  oppeoro  'eonipo.e.l 
of  many  mrtioulaled  piecea,  ftirtowed  on  the  aidea.  and  crooked  I 


the  nosbrllt  lateral,  and  placed,  like  small  rolU,  in  the  Amow 
of  the  mandible ; the  feet  abort ; the  three  toes  long  and  com- 
pletely webbed ; the  wings  very  long  and  narrow.  The  name 
Albatross  is  a word  apparently  corrupted  by  Dampter  l>ora 
the  Portuguese  Aieatrat,  which  was  applied  by  the  early 
navigators  of  that  nation  to  cormorants  and  other  large  sea- 
birds. Grew  wrote  the  word  Albitros,  and  Edwards,  Aloatros. 

The  com  man  albatross  is  the  species  which  is  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  seas  of  ^uthem  Africa.  It  is  the 
largest  stu-bird  kno\«'n.  On  account  of  its  sise  and  colour  ilia 
oflen  called  the  Sheep  of  the  Cape,-  a name  under  abich  it 
is  found  in  several  voyages.  Tlie  top  of  the  head  is  a ruddy 
grey  ; the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  white,  with  the  exception 
of  several  transverse  black  bands  on  the  back,  and  a few  of 
the  uing  feathera.  The  feet  and  membrane  are  of  a deep 
lli'ih  colour ; the  bill  a pale  yellow. 

The  weight  of  this  bird  has  been  variously  stated  from 
twelve  to  twenty-eight  pounds;  and  a aimiiar  diflerence 
appears  to  exist  in  authors  with  respect  to  the  distanoc 
between  the  extremity  of  the  extenued  wings.  Funter 
says  above  ten  feet, — Parkins,  eleven  feet  seven  ioubes,— 
Cook,  eleven  feet ; another  says  twelve  fbet ; a specimen  in 
Uio  Loverian  museum  measured  thirteen  feet:  and  Ivoa  (p.  5) 
mentions  one,  shot  off  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  which  mea- 
sured seventeen  feet  and  a half  from  wing  to  wing.  Dr. 
Amott,  in  his  Physira,  says, — * How  powerful  must  be  the 
wing  muscles  of  birds  which  sustain  themselves  in  the  sky 
for  hours  together!  The  great  albatroes,  with  wings  ex 
tending  fourteen  feet  or  more,  is  seen  in  the  stormy  aoUtude* 
of  (ho  Southern  Ocean,  acoompanying  ahipa  for  wnole  days 
without  ever  resting  on  the  waves.' 

We  can,  from  this  ein-umstani^,  readily  understand  the 
extensive  range  in  which  the  albatross  is  found ; not  being 
eonflnod.  os  Buffon  imagined,  to  the  Southern  Ocean,  but 
being  equally  abundant  in  the  northern  latiludea.  though 
Forster  says  he  never  oliserved  it  witliin  (he  tropics.  TTieae 
birds  are  seen  in  immense  flocks  about  Behring's  Straita 
and  Kamtschatka  about  (he  end  of  June,  frequenting  chiotlT 
the  inner  sea,  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  the  Bay  of  Pontsehi- 
nensi.  whereas  scari*ely  a straggler  Is  to  be  seen  on  the 
eastern  or  American  shore.  They  seem  to  be  attracted 
thitlicr  by  vast  sboaU  of  fish,  whose  migratory  movementa 
the  albatrosses  follow.  On  their  first  appearing  in  those 
seas,  they  are  very  lean,  but,  from  finding  abundance  of 
Ibod,  they  soon  become  fat.  Their  voracity  is  ao  great,  that 
they  will  often  swallow  a salmon  of  four  or  five  pounds 
weight,  and  then,  being  half  choked,  and  unable,  in  conse- 
quence, to  move,  the  natives  easily  knock  them  down  with 
I a stick. 

I They  do  not,  however,  confine  themselves  lo  fish,  but  will 
I prey  oh  any  other  sen-animal ; and  Cook's  sailors  caught 
; them  with  a line  and  a hook.  The  Kamtschadalcs  lake 
; them  by  ftistcning  a cord  to  a largo  hook,  baited  with  a 
; whole  fish,  wliich  thcbinl.s  urei'dily  seixe.  Their  usual  foul, 
i however,  seems  rather  to  be  fish  spawn  and  small  rmlluftctr. 
M.  Querhoent  never  found  in  their  stomachs  anything 
licsides  a thick  mucilage. 

Notwithstanding  (heir  strength,  they  never  venture  fo 
attack  other  sea-lnnls,  but  arc.  on  the  controry,  attacked  bv 
the  gulls.  Several  large  grey  gulls,*  says  Cook.  * that 
were  pursuing  a while  olbatross.  afforded  us  a diverting 
spectacle  : they  overtook  it,  notwitlistanding  (he  length  of 
its  wings,  and  they  tried  lo  nttack  it  ifnder  the  belly,  that 
part  being  probably  defenceless : the  albatross  had  now  no 
means  of  escaping  but  by  dipping  its  body  into  the  water: 
its  furmidablc  bill  seemeil  to  rvpcTihem.* 

Their  flesh  is  tough  and  dry ; but  the  Kamtschatlalcs  take 
them  for  the  sake  of  their  entrails,  which  they  blow  and  use 
as  buoys  for  their  nets.  They  employ  the  wing  bones,  als<*, 
which  Edwards  says  are  as  long  os*  their  whole  body,  for 
tobacco  pipes. 

ALBEMARLE  (DUKE  OF).  [See  Monk  ] 

ALBEMARLE,  a county  in  Virginia,  bordering  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Blue  Rid»,  and  partly  watered  by  tb©  James 
River  and  its  tributary  the  Rivanna.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  natural  beauty  of  iU  scenery  and  its  general  salubrity. 
The  county  town  is  Ohorloitesville,  whicli  had  a population 
of  about  2600  in  1853,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
Virmnio.  Near  this  town  ia  MonticeUo,  formerly  the  seat 
of  President  Jefferson,  which  contains  his  tomb.  [See 
CHAIlLOrrKSVILLR.] 

ALBEMARLE  SOUND  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea  on  the 
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at  Uw  point,  the  lower  inandiblo  smooth  and  cut  short : | ewtem  coast  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  silty  miles  in  length, 
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and  ita  breadth  varies  from  four  fb  fifteen  miles.  The  waters 
of  the  Roonoke  and  Chowan  rivers  fall  into  this  Sound, 
which  ma^  be  considered  as  the  estuary  of  those  streams. 
Both  these  rivers  are  navi^ble.  The  fin*l  named  of  them 
is  navi^ble  as  fur  as  the  Tower  fuILs  at  Weldon,  which  are 
about  160  miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
whole  lenj^th  of  the  Rouiioke  is  260  miles.  The  Chowan 
River  is  navi^hle  for  sloops  for  fifty  miles — its  whole  leiieth. 
Albemarle  Sound  comruuiiicutes  with  Currituck  Sound  to 
the  Dort^  and  Pamlico  Sound  to  the  south,  by  nurrow 
ioleU.  Toe  water  is  nearly  fresh,  and  not  affected  by 
the  tula  wave  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a narrow  island.  A nsvi^ble  canal,  cut  through  the 
Disiual  Swamp,  connects  Uie  watera  of  the  Pas<iuotank, 
which  fall  into  Albemarle  Sound,  with  thoHj  oi  Eliza* 
beth  River,  whence  a cummuiiicatiua  is  obtained  with 
ChesuT^ke  Bay. 

ALBERONt  (Cardinal  GIULIO)  was  horn  m tlio 
state  of  Piacenza,  in  May,  16C4.  He  w as  bred  to  the  church, 
and  became  curate  of  a country  parish.  The  Duke  of  Veu* 
d6mo,  who  commanded  the  French  army  in  Italy  during 
the  w ar  of  the  Spanish  succession  in  1702*4>  happening  to 
be  in  the  states  of  Parma,  and  being  in  w ant  of  corn  fur  his 
troops,  sent  tor  AlbcronL  The  curate  hod  become  pcrsunully 
known  several  years  before  to  Campistrun,  ttu>  poet,  one  uf 
theDiike's  followers,  when  the  latter,  travelling  tlirough  Italy, 
and  being  stripped  by  robbers  in  the  same  iwighbourhood, 
was  kindly  taken  home  by  him  and  his  wants  supplied.  Albc 
roni,  who  was  a roan  of  natural  abilities  and  quickness, 
rendered  himself  useful  to  the  French  general;  on  wliicli 
sceouot,  bowc\or,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  oppusiU*.  or 
imperial  party.  When  Veiiddiuc  was  recalled  from  Italy, 
he  took  Alberoni  with  him.  and  obtained  for  him  a pension 
of  one  thousand  French  crowns  from  I^uis  XIV.  Alberoni 
followed  tlio  Duke  into  Spain,  w here  the  war  w as  then  raging 
m Catalonia.  Vendbme employed  Alberoni  in  his  neguiiutioiis 
with  the  o)urt  of  Philip  V.,  where  at  that  time  the  Princess  des 
Ursins  enjoyed  the  greatest  intlueocc.  Alberoni  found  favour 
with  the  princess,  whose  intriguing  mind  was  congenial  to  his 
own,  and  be  bec^ame  her  cunmlanu  Through  her  means  he 
was  constituted  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Ponnu  at  llie  uiurt  of 
Madrid  ; is  which  capacity  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  tlie  marriage  of  Piiilip  V.  with  Elizabeth  Farnesc, 
daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  He  set  oIT  fur  Parma  to 
stipulate  the  mamagc-oontract  in  the  king's  name.  In  thu 
mean  time,  the  Princess  des  Ursins  having  understood  that 
the  character  of  the  future  bride  was  not  so  mild  as  it  had  bevii 
represented  by  Alberoni,  and  that  she  was  likely  to  emlan* 
ger  her  own  intluence  at  court,  prevailed  on  thu  king  to  do* 
sntcb  a courier  to  Parma,  with  orders  to  Alberoni  to  suspend  ' 
the  negotiation.  The  courier  arrived  on  the  eve  of  thu  dav  I 
appointed  fur  atfixing  the  signatures.  Alberoni,  it  was  saiil,  | 
by  threats  or  bribe,  prevailed  upon  the  man  not  to  make  bis  , 
appearance  until  the  day  after.  The  marriage*cuntruct  was  , 
ngned  in  December,  1714,  and  the  new  queen  set  ofi  fur 
Spain.  Tho  first  favour  slie  asked  of  her  husband,  in  wnt* 
mg,  was  to  dismiss  the  Princess  des  Ursius  from  court.  The 
latter,  who  had  set  off  from  kladrid  U>  meet  her,  recuived  an 
order  from  Philip  to  quit  Spain  immediately.  Tho  new 
queen,  in  gratitude  to  Alberoni,  had  him  appointed  a mem- 
ber of  the  king's  council.  Bishop  uf  Malaga,  and.  lastly, 
prime  minister  of  Spain.  He  now  devoted  ^1  his  energies  ' 
to  rouse  Spain  from  the  state  of  weakness  into  which  slie 
bad  fallen  during  the  preceding  century,  and  make  her  act 
a principal  part  in  Uie  afiairs  of  Europe.  Alberoni  was  not 
scrupulous  alwut  means.  In  viohition  of  the  peace  of  U tree  ht, 
be  suddenly  invaded  the  island  of  Sardinia,  which  hod  been 
secured  to  the  emperor,  and  alterwardii,  in  like  manner,  con- 
quered Sicily, — the  Duke  of  Savoy  being  then  at  peace  w ith 
Spain.  All  Europe  was  astound^  at  this  new  war  stirred 
up  by  Alberoni : England,  France,  and  the  emperor,  resented 
his  conduct ; and  an  aUiaooe  was  furnied  against  Spain  in 
1719.  Alberoni  defied  them  all:  lie  favoured  the  Pretender, 
S)  order  to  find  employment  for  the  English  at  borne ; be  tried 
to  excite  disUirbanoe  in  France,  espei'ially  among  the  Pro- 
testants to  the  south,  by  claiming  for  Pliilip  V.  the  regency 
of  that  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV . ; and  he 
even  corresponded  with  RagoUki  of  Transylvania,  and  with 
the  sultan,  in  of^r  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  emperor. 
The  latter  lovere^  was.  in  ountequeooe,  obliged  to  recall 
Prince  Eugene,  in  the  midst  of  lus  sueoessful  campaigns 
•gainst  the  Turks,  and  to  eooclude  willi  the  latter  a dii^- 
ramageooa  peace  at  Passorowiu.  The  clamour  against , 


Alberoni.  on  account  of  these  intrigues,  was  universal.  Pope 
dement  XL.  who  hud  been  imlured  by  Philip  V.  to  niaxe 
Alberoni  a cardinal,  was  loud  in  hit  remonstrances  against 
him.  Tho  fall  of  AUiertmi  was  rewjlved  by  the  allied  powers 
as  the  only  means  of  restoring  peace  to  Europe.  The  Duke 
of  Parma  was  prevailed  u)H>n  to  use  his  intluence  with  t|ie 
court  of  Bpain,  and  e^^pectally  vriih  the  queen,  who  being 
already  weary  of  the  haughty,  overlicaring  tone  of  the  car- 
dinal-minister. induced  Philip  V.  (p  write  with  hii  own  hand 
an  order  for  Alberoni's  drj^itinn,  and  his  banishment  from 
the  Spanish  territories  This  buppeneil  at  the  end  of  1 7 1 9, 
after  Alberoni  had  lieen  minister  about  three  years.  Albe- 
roni repain'd  to  Italy,  where  he  hot!  lrA^^nutt^  large  suras 
of  money.  Orders  had  been  given  by  the  Pope'for  his  arrest, 
which  Alberoni,  however,  evaded.  A pruce.'S  was  instituted, 
at  the  same  time,  against  him  at  Rome,  which  he  al>o  con- 
trived to  protract.  Pope  Clement  XI.  having  died  in  March, 
1721,  Alwroni  suddenly  repairetl  to  Rome  to  attend  the 
conclave,  to  tho  astonishment  ufthe  people,  who  crowded  to 
see  this  faiiiuun  |R'rsonnge.  The  ncw-clcctcd  Pope,  Innocent 
XIII.,  quashed  the  proceedings  against  him. 

Some  time  after,  Allieruni  w as  sent  as  legate  to  Romagna. 
But  he  hnd  not  yet  totally  forgotten  his  habits  of  intrigue  ; 
and  being  now  unable  any  longer  to  disturb  the  pi*ace  of 
Europe,  he  contrived  to  embroil  the  diminutive  republic  of 
Sun  Marino,  which  unfortunatelv  was  placed  in  tho  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  government,  lender  the  pretence  of  reme- 
dying some  discontents,  he  enk'n.**!  the  town  of  San  Mari- 
no, and  calltxl  upon  the  citizens  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Pope.  Some  run  awuv.  others  refused,  and  the  rest  com- 
jdied  through  fear.  Tiie  Pope,  however,  disapproved  of 
Atberoni's  conduct,  and  sent  another  legale,  who  reinstated 
the  republican  gtivemment.  This  occurre*!  at  the  beginning 
of  1740.  Alberoni,  after  this,  retired  to  Piacenza,  his  native 
country,  where  he  lived  in  atllucnrc,  and  built  a large  reli- 
gious house.  He  remained  in  retirement,  forgotten  by  th« 
world,  till  the  2Gth  of  June,  1752,  when  he  died  at  the 
advanced  age  uf  eighty-eight. 

Alberoni  led  a Quantity  of  MSS,  from  which  a work, 
called  his  PiMiirai  Testament,  published  at  Lausanne  in 
1753,  was  said  to  be  derived.  He  is  remarkable  as  one 
of  llie  roost  prominent  examples  of  that  class  of  statesmen 
who  rose  to  power  by  the  most  pitiful  intrigues  ; and  who, 
being  uiiconirulled  by  public  opinion,  thought  tlicir  own  am- 
bition and  their  pretended  zeal  fur  their  desp.)tic  masters  a 
sultleient  niolivc  to  plunge  the  people  of  Europe  into  conti- 
nual wars,  in  w'hii^h  they  had  no  rind  interest;  and  whose 
efl'ecta  havo  bo  long  retarded  the  natural  prugresa  of  man- 
kind in  civilization  bv  the  efforts  of  peaceful  industry. 
ALBERT  DURfeR.  [See  Duker.] 

ALBERT  L,  Duke  of  Austria,  and  afterwards  Emperor 
of  Gennuny,  was  the  son  of  Rudolf  uf  Hapshurg,  the  foun- 
der of  tlic  imperial  Au.-»trian  dynasty.  Alljort  married  the 
heiress  uf  the  furuier  Dukes  of  Austria.  After  lus  fathcr'a 
ikalh  in  1291.  he  assumed  live  imperial  title,  in  opposilkm  to 
the  votes  of  thu  clectuni,  vvlio  hadcho>en  Adolphus  of  Nas- 
sau. After  several  years’  war  between  the  two  compelitora, 
Albert  defeated  Adolphus,  who  was  killed  in  battle  in  1298. 
Albert  tlieu  aaccndi-d  Uie  imperial  throne,  and  ri'ccived,  after 
many  ditliculties,tlieivnlirmnliun  of  Uie  Puix*  Boniface,  VIJI. 
He  was  next  engaged  in  wars  with  tlie  ^heniians,  whose 
country  lie  uitemptcd  to  conquer,  but  w ithimt  success  Soon 
after  Oiis,  Uie  Swiss  forest  cantons  revolUtl,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  ISUti.  against  Allicrt’s  lieutenants,  whose  govern* 
roeiU  was  arbitrary  and  oppressive  : this  was  the  beginiung  of 
tlio  Swiss  uunfedcralkin.  [.Sec  Svvitzskland.]  Albert,  full 
of  iiuliguatiuii.  caiuc  with  tn.R>(ia  to  rhostisu  them:  he  ad- 
vanced us  far  ai  Baden  in  Aargau,  where  lie  summoned  his 
vassals  and  held  a council  for  the  reduction  of  Uie  revolted 
cantims.  On  llie  1st  of  May,  1308.  Albert  Ic.ft  Baden  to 
reluru  to  Rheinfelden,  where  the  Empress  Ehzubeth  was. 
As  he  crossed  the  river  Reuss  at  R'indisch  in  a boat,  l:e  w as 
seporated  from  the  greater  part  of  his  suite,  his  nephew, 
John  of  Hapsburg.  and  three  other  nol>lemcn  only,  crossing 
over  with  thu  emperor.  John,  whu  had  lately  coroe  uf  age, 
bad  been  importunate  with  hU  uncle  to  restore  to  biro  ms 
father's  estates  in  Suabia,  wliich  Albert  seemed  detennined 
to  keep  in  his  ovm  possession.  The  nephew,  de»pairing  of 
justice,  had  Conued  a conspiracy  with  tho  three  noblumua 
already  menUonod,  and  as  thu  party  landed  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  tlio  Rcusa,  tho  ounspiralors  fell  upon  thu  emperor 
and  murdered  him,  iu  sight  of  bis  aUendonts  on  the  other 
aido  of  tbo  river,  who  could  give  their  master  no  assist 
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uooe.  Albert  expired  in  the  arm*  of  a poor  countr)' wo- 
man who  happened  to  pass  that  way.  The  murderers  lied : 
two  of  them  were  aAurwards  taken  and  executed,  as  well 
as  a number  of  other  persons,  mostly  innocent,  who  were 
suspected  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy.  Agnes, 
Albert's  daughter,  and  Queen  of  Hungaiy,  carrira  her  ven- 
gdance  for  her  fathcr'K  death  to  a mo},t  dreadful  extent. 
Nearly  one  hundred  nulile  families,  and  one  thousand  per- 
sons not  noble,  of  every  ajni  and  sex,  were  involved  in 
this  inhuman  proscripliod.  The  exeeulions  lasted  several 
months.  After  this  butchery,  Agnes  built  a monastery  on 
the  spot  where  Albert  had  b^n  tnurderc<l,  which  was  called 
Konig^eUien,  and  here  she  tihut  herself  up  for  the  rest  of 
her  days.  The  remains  of  this  monastery  and  church  are 
still  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  apartments  wliich  Queen 
Agnes  occupied.  Kbnigsfeldcn  U on  the  high  road  from 
Basle  to  Baden  and  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  and  in  sight  of 
the  Castle  of  Hapsburg,  from  whence  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria originally  sprung. — Johann  MuUer,  Geschichte  der 
Schweitzer-. 

ALBERT  II.,  King  of  Hungaty  and  Bohemia,  and  Duke 
of  Austria,  succeedeil  Sigismund  os  Emperor  of  Gennany 
in  IA3S.  He  hold  a great  diet  at  Nuremberg,  in  which  the 
Vehmic  or  secret  courts  were  suppressed.  He  died  the  fol- 
lowing year,  as  he  was  preparing  to  take  the  field  against 
the  Turks  who  were  ravaging  Hungary.  • 

ALBERT,  Archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  11.,  was  made  a Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of 
Toledo.  He  was  appointctl  by  Philip  II.,  in  1596,  governor 
of  the  I./)w  Countrie-s,  and  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Parma  in 
the  ditficult  task  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Dutch, 
who  had  revolted  from  Spam.  He  resigned  the  cardinalship 
and  married  Elizaltelli  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  II.,  who 
brought  him  Flanders  and  Franche  Comt6  as  her  dowry : he 
thus  W:arao  sovereign,  noininallv  at  least,  of  the  Belgic  pro- 
vinces. In  July,  16UU,  he  fought  tlie  battle  of  Nicuport  against 
the  Dutch  under  Maurice  of  Nassau:  this  engagement,  in 
which  Albert  was  defeated,  decided  tbe  independence  of  Hol- 
land. Alliert  next  besieged  Ostend,  which  he  to(»k  alter  u long 
and  murderous  siege,  in  which  one  Imndnxl  thousand  men  are 
said  to  have  lust  ibeir  lives  on  both  sides.  In  1609,  Albert 
concluded  a truce  with  the  Dutch  for  twelve  years,  before 
the  expiration  of  which  he  died,  in  1621.  He  Iclt  no  children  ; 
and  the  dominion  of  Flanders  reverted  to  Spain. 

ALBERT,  Prince  of  Mecklenburg,  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden  in  i3G4,  by  the  nobility  who  had  deposed 
King  Magnus.  The  partisans  of  the  latter,  joined  with  Ha- 
quin,  King  of  Nur>vay. 'carried  on  the  war  for  several  years  ; 
at  last  Magnus  formally  gave  up  the  crown  to  Albert  in 
1371.  Waldumar.  King  of  Denmark,  dying  in  1376,  his 
daughter  Margaret,  widow  of  Huquin,  Ring  of  Norway, 
became  queen  of  both  Denmark  and  Norw  ay,  and  soon  after 
tbe  Swedes,  being  dissatlsfie<l  with  Albert,  who  favoured  his 
German  ctiuntrymeii  at  their  expense,  offered  to  Margaret 
the  crown  of  Sweden.  After  several  more  years  of  war,  a 
decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Tolkoping  in  West  Gothland, 
in  which  the  queen's  forces  defeated  Albert,  and  took  him 
prisoner  in  1388.  Peace.  Itowever,  was  not  re-established  in 
Sweden  till  1395.  when  Albert  consented  to  give  up  his 
claims  to  the  crown.  He  then  retired  into  Mecklenburg, 
where  he  died.  Margaret  of  Waldcmar  thus  united  the 
three  northeni  kingdoms  under  one  scepire. 

ALBERT,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  first  Duke  of 
Prussia,  was  born  in  U90.  He  was  cIocIihI,  in  151 1,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  held  dominion  over 
Prussia  proper,  that  part  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Prussia 
which  borders  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  Ho  fought  against  Sigis- 
mund.  King  of  i’oland,  for  the  defence  of  his  order,  who 
had  been  for  ages  at  war  with  the  Poles.  Peace  was  made 
in  1525  at  Cracow,  in  which  Albert  managed  to  have  the 
dttchy  of  Prussia  secured  to  himself  and  his  descendants  as 
a fief  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  thu.n  laying  aside  tbe  rights 
of  the  order.  Albert  some  time  after  embraced  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  and  married  a Princess  of  Denmark.  One  of 
his  deeeoendants,  Frederick  William,  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
threw  off  the  allegiance  of  Poland,  and  his  son.  Frederic  I., 
ohanged  the  title  of  duke  into  that  of  King  of  Prussia  in 
1701.  [See  BavNDBNBimo.] 

ALBcRTI,  (LEON-BAITTSTA,)  a distinguished  ina- 
thematioian,  but  more  celebrated  as  an  architect,  and  hardly 
less  ao  as  a philosopher,  poet,  painter,  and  sculptor.  He 
sms  of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  the  Alberti  of  Flo- 
l«Doe»  in  which  city  he  was  bom  about  the  year  UUO, — 


Hilizia  says,  in  1398.  He  vias  nephew  of  the  Cardinal  Albert 
of  the  AllMrti,  and  he  himself  became  a canon  of  the  metro 
politan  ebun  h of  Florence,  bavin  g adopted  the  clerical  profes- 
sion it  is  understood,  that  ho  might  have  leisure  to  give  Iiimself 
up  to  useful  learning.  To  his  father  Lorenzo,  (Laurence,) 
he  was  indebted  for  great  care  and  attention  in  his  educa- 
tion ; and  hence  study  became  so  much  the  habit  of  his 
life,  that  he  is  said  never  to  have  spent  an  hour  tn  idleness, 
nor  even  to  have  passed  a day  without  reading.  Having 
devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  architecture,  by  the  observation  and  admeasurement 
of  the  remains  of  ancient  edifices  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
and  the  study,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  the  writingB  of  Vitru- 
vius, Alberti  became  distinguished  among  the  promoters  of 
the  then  new  style,  which  has  been  call^  a restoration  of 
tbe  ancient  and  classical.  This  be  practised  in  all  the 
works  on  which  he  was  einpluved,  but  not  always  with  the 
effect  which  the  admirers  of  tbe  st)'lo  require.  AVhen  at 
Rome,  Alberti  was  employed  by  the  then  Pope.  Nicholas 
V.,  to  repair  the  ancient  aqueduct  of  the  Aqua  Vergine, 
and  to  construct  the  fountain  in  which  one  of  its  conduits 
issues.  This  is  the  great  Fontana  di  Trevi,  which  stands 
at  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal:  but  the  structure  was  so  much 
decorated  by  Salvi  iu  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XII.,  that 
not  a vestige  now  remains  of  the  design  of  Alberti,  or  of 
its  former  simplicity.  It  is  understood  that  Alberti  was 
commisgioned  by  Pope  Nicholas  to  rebuild  the  Vaticsn 
Basilica,  but  that  he  hod  hardly  commenced  his  preparations 
for  the  construction  of  an  immense  tnbune.  beyond  the 
upper  end  of  die  ancient  structure,  when  tbe  pope  died,  and 
the  undertaking  was  for  that  time  abandoned.  For  the 
same  pontifl'  he  had  mode  a design  for  covering  the  bridge 
of  St  Angelo,  so  as  to  protect  those  who  pass^  over  it,  in 
their  way  to  and  from  St.  Peter's,  from  the  intense  heat  of 
the  sun  : but  it  was  never  carried  into  execution. 

At  Florence,  Alberti  succeeded  to  the  direction  of  several 
works  which  had  been  comrocncod  by  Brunelleschi  and  left 
unfinished  at  his  death.  He  design^  and  executed  in  Flo- 
rence. ofhimself,  the  Palizzo  Rucelloi,  the  choir  and  tribune 
of  the  church  of  the  Annunciation,  which  latter  he  made  in 
tho  manner  of  an  ancient  ciit'ular  temple : and  some  attri- 
bute to  Alberti,  but,  it  would  appear,  without  sufficient 
reason,  tho  principal  front  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
Novella.  At  Mantua,  for  the  Duke  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  he 
executed  several  edifices : tlie  most  important  and  most 
meritorious  of  which  w as  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  the 
interior  of  which,  however,  has  been  verv  much  injun>d  by 
later  alterations  and  additions.  But  the  itiost  e$teeroe<l  ar- 
chitectural work  of  Alberti  is  the  church  of  Su  Francis  at 
Rimini,  which  he  was  employed  to  decorate  by  Sigiamondo 
Malalcbta,  lord  of  tliat  city.  This  he  did  by  removing,  as 
much  as  he  could,  the  picturesque  peculiarities  of  a fine  old 
church  of  the  middle  ages,  and  substituting  the  common- 
places of  the  Italian  style  of  his  time  in  their  stekd. 

At  the  early  age  of  twenty,  Alberti  had  composed  the 
comedy  Philodnxiot,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  the 
Latin  comic  poets  su  nearly  as  to  impose  upon  Aldus  Manu- 
tius,  the  younger,  who  himself  e<lited,  pnnted,  and  published 
it,  as  from  an  original  and  recently-aiscovered  manuscript. 
Alberti  tried  to  introduce  the  Latin  rnytbmus  into  Italian 
poetr}',  but  did  not  succeed.  Ho  wrote  a work  on  sculpture 
— Della  ^iatua — which  whs  followed  by  another  on  painting 
— De  Pirtura — which  he  calls  ' prtrdilectisgimd  et  nunqiiam 
»atis  laudato  arte ; but  his  last  and  most  esteemed*  work  ia 
his  treatise  on  architecture,  De  Pe  jUdificatoria.  Thi*  waa 
nut  published  until  after  his  death,  when  it  was  edited  bv 
his  brother  Bertrand,  and,  at  his  own  desire,  dedicated  to 
I»renzo  de'  Medici,  wtio  had  lieen  his  kind  and  constant 
friend  in  life.  Milizia  says  of  it.  that  * it  is  a work  excellent 
for  architects,  though  overloaded  with  useless  erudition.’ 

Alberti  was  highly  estimable  o-s  a man  and  a member  of 
society.  He  is  reported  to  have  l>een  amiable  and  generous : 
to  have  never  disagreed  with  his  competitors,  because  be 
did  not  dispute  for  profit  with  them.  Ho  lived  peaceably, 
esteemed  as  his  merit  deserved,  and  died  in  his  native  city 
at  an  advanced  age,  though  the  exact  period  of  his  death  in 
not  known.  The  monument  of  bis  family  yet  exists  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross  {della  Santa  Croce)  in  Florence, 
under  which  it  is  probable  that  he  too  lie*  buried. 

ALBERTUS  MAGNUS,  so  called  because  his  family' 
name  was  Grooi,  which,  in  Dutch,  means  ' great'  The  ad- 
miration of  an  ignorant  age  transformed  into  a laudatory 
epithet  the  sirname,  which  had  been  Utiniied  in  conformity 
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to  the  then  pret  ailin^  fashion.  He  was  bom  in  Suabia  in 
1200,  and  entered  the  order  of  Dominicans.  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  invited  him  to  Ri>ine  and  bestowed  on  him  several 
dit^nitics,  with  the  hishoprir  of  Ratisbon,  which  he  afterwards 
abdicated,  and  returned  to  live  at  his  convent  at  Colons 
as  a plain  monk.  He  there  gave  public  lectures  which 
were  much  freouented  by  the  principal  scholars  of  the 
age.  Thomas  Aouinas  was  among  l^s  disciples.  Pope 
Gregor}'  X.  called  him  to  the  general  council  held  at  Lyons 
in  1274,  where  several  important  decrees  were  passed  for  (lie 
reformation  of  the  church,  and  concerning  the  (Uture  elec- 
tions of  popes,  for  which  purpose  the  conclave  or  council  of 
cardinals  was  then  first  instituted.  Albert  died  at  Cologne 
in  1282,  aged  77.  He  was  a most  prolific  writer;  his  works, 
collected  and  published  at  Lyons  in  1651,  fill  twenty- 
one  thick  folios.  But  most  of  these  have  been  long  since 
fisrgotten.  His  physics  were  taken  chiefly  from  Aristolle, 
and  his  Arabian  commentators.  The  IJUtoria  AnimaUum 
is.  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  for  the  time  in  which 
Albert  lived,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  access  to  ancient 
authorities  which  have  since  been  lost.  Several  prodigies 
have  been  absurdly  attributed  to  Albert,  among  others,  that 
of  having  constructed  a head  of  brass  which  hu  the  faculty 
oC  answering  questions.  There  aro  also  collections  of  sup- 
posed terrefa,  which  have  erroneously  been  published  under 
ais  name  ; among  others,  one,  De  S^etis  Jlfuti^rum  et  JVo- 
tyree,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1655.  which  is  belie%‘ed  to 
have  been  written  by  one  of  his  disciples. 

.ALBIGENSES,  a religious  sect  which  appeared  in  the 
South  of  France  in  the  twelfth  centur)  , and  was  the  olyect 
of  long  and  cruel  persecutions  and  wars.  The  denomination 
of  Albigenses  has  been  use<l  hy  historians  and  otlier  wnters 
in  two  senses,  and  often  indiscriminately.  In  its  more  re- 
stricted and  appropriate  sense,  the  Albigenses  were  a branch 
of  the  Cathari,  who  were  themselves  t^  descendants  of  the 
Paulicians,  a branch  of  the  Manicheuns,  from  the  East:  and 
who,  being  persecuted  by  the  Greek  emperors  and  clergy,  took 
refuge  during  the  eleventh  century  in  Italy,  from  whence  thev 
ipn^  into  the  South  of  France,  Spain,  and  other  countnes. 
They  were  called,  in  Italy,  Cathan,  or  pure ; also  Pateriiii, 
from  a place  in  Milan  where  they  held  their  meetings ; and 
Gozari,  from  Gazaria  or  Lesser  Tartare,  the  country  from 
which  they  came  ; they  were  called,  in  f^rance.  Bulgares  for 
a similar  reason;  and  afterwards  Albigenses,  from  Albiga, 
Albi,  the  town  where  their  tenets  wore  condemned  by  a 
council  in  1176.  But  the  Cathari  were  divided  into  two 
sects,  one  of  which  held  the  old  Manichean  doctrine  of  two 
eternal  beings,  one  the  Qod  of  Light,  who  was  also  the  Father 
cd*  Jesus,  and  the  other,  the  Principle  of  Darkness,  who  was 
the  creator  of  the  material  world.  This  sect  was  also  called 
Albanenscs.  The  other  dirision  of  the  Cathari  believed  in 
ooe  eternal  principle,  the  Supreme  Gud  and  Father  of 
(Christ,  by  whom  the vnaiter  was  created : until  the  Evil 
Bnns>  afrer  his  rcWllion  against  God  and  bis  subsequent 
&11  from  heaven,  arranged  this  original  matter  according 
tn  his  own  fancy,  and  gave  it  its  present  fonn  and  attri-  | 
butea.  They  l>clieved  that  human  b^es  in  particular  were  j 
the  production  of  the  evil  principle.  The  Albigenses  be- 
loQsfed  to  this  latter  sect,  which  was  also  called  fiajolenses 
or  Bagnolenses.  They  had  bishops,  vicars,  and  deacons ; they 
preached  abstinence,  mortification,  and  celibacy ; their  com- 
muriitv,  however,  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Coruofafi, 
or  comforted,  who  lived  in  perpetual  celibacy,  abstained  from 
meat  and  wine,  and  practised  other  austerities : and  the  Crm- 
/ederates,  who,  being  unable  to  endure  this  mode  of  oxistenee, 
bred  apparcntlv  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  bound  them- 
lelves  to  enter  l)efore  their  death  into  the  class  of  the  * Com- 
forted,' by  a ceremony  of  uiauguration.  But,  in  the  more 
extended  sense,  the  name  of  Albigenses  was  given  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  not  only  to  all  the  Cathari 
indiMriminatel^,  but  also  to  the  other  sects  which  existed  in 
the  South  of  France  at  the  time,  including  the  Waldenscs, 
who  were  very  distinct  in  their  tenets  from  the  others,  and  had 
notaintof  Manicheism  in  them.  They  all  agreed,  however, 
m cDnsidering  the  authoriri'  assumed  by  the  Popes  in  spiri- 
Uial  matters,  as  well  as  the  discipUne  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  Church,  as  unlawful  and  erroneous.  Pope  Innocent 
111.  sent  two  legates,  Peter  of  Castclnau  and  one  Rainier  or 
Raoul,  both  Cistercian  or  Bcrnanlino  monks,  as. his  Icf^tes 
to  France,  in  order  to  extirpate  all  these  heresies.  Dominic, 
a SpaniaM,  and  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  re- 
taming  from  Rome  in  I2u6,  fell  in  with  the  legates,  and 
TnhintiwiTrd  his  services  in  the  same  cause.  Tliese  cham- 


pions, who,  without  asking  for  the  advice  or  tlie  concunenre 
of  the  local  bishups,  and  upon  the  sole  authority  of  the  Pope, 
intlictcd  capital  punishment  on  tbo^c  heretics  whom  they 
could  not  convert  by  argument,  were  railed,  in  common  ms- 
course. /n^iW/orz ; but  the  famous  tribunal  of  that  name 
was  not  established  until  1233  by  Gregory  IX.,  who  en- 
trusted it  to  the  Dominicans.  In  1208.  Ca.stelnau,  one  of  the 
legates,  who  had  become  odious  by  his  severities,  was  mur- 
dered near  Toulouse  : and  Innocent  III.  on  this  proclaimed 
a regular  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  against  Ray- 
mond VI.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  who  supported  them.  All  (he 
French  btjvnswere  summoned  to  take  tirj  iteld  ; and  Simon, 
Count  ofMontfort,w  as  BpwjintedchiefoftlH?  expitlit  ion,  under 
the  direction, however, of  Arnold,  Abbotof  the  Cistercians,  and 
the  Pope's  new  legate.  The  war  began  in  12u9.  and  lostc<] 
many  years,  attended  by  circumstances  of  the  greatest  fero- 
city. At  the  taking  of  Besieis  a general  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants  began.  The  legate  being  asked  by  some  of  the 
militaiv  leaders  how  they  were  to  distinguish  the  Albigenses 
from  tLe  orthodox  Catholics,  of  whom  there  were  manv  m 
the  town,-~*  Kill  them  all,’  was  the  reply  ; ‘ God  will  find  out 
his  owm.'  Montfort  Vjst  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Totilouse,  in 
121 8,  and  Raymond,  bis  adversary,  die«l  in  1222.  The  war, 
however,  was  resumed  by  the  sons  of  the  two  antagonists; 
until  Poi>o  Honorius  111.,  alarmed  at  the  successes  of  Ray- 
mond Vll.,  induced  Lewis  NT  II..  King  of  France,  to  take  the 
field  in  person.  At  lasttheCount  ofToulouse,  prcssicd  on  all 
sidos,madc  peace  writh  the  king  in  1229.  This  was  a mcrtal 
blow  to  the  Albigenses.  The  Inquisitinn  was  now  perma- 
nently established  at  Toulouse  to  try  those  heretics  w ho  had 
escape  the  sword.  Raymond  himself  died  some  years  after : 
and  in  him  the  hous*>  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse  became 
extinct,  and  its  territories  reverted  to  the  French  crown. 
The  extermination  of  the  Albigenses  in  the  South  of  France 
was  complete:  the  country  was  devastated ; and  the  languai^ 
and  poetry  of  the  TnjuUaduurs  became  also  extinct,  the  bai^ 
themselves  being  obliged  by  the  terrors  of  th*  Inquisition  to 
fly  to  other  lands.  See  General  History  of  Lnnyxudoc;  Paris, 
1730:  and  Mofheim'^  £<rl.  Among  recent  writcTH 

on  the  subject  are,  Fuuriel,  Crois^e  contre  Ics  Alb. : Paris, 
18.38.  Fol>er,  I^ind.  1838.  Hahn,  Gesehtchte  der  Keizer  m 
Mittelolter : Stuttg.  1845. 

ALBl'NOS,  a word  of  Portugese  origin,  by  which  the 
Portuguese  voyagers  denominated  the  white  negroes  whom 
they  found  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  These  ncgrc.es  were  also 
termed  Leumthiopet, — a term  signifying  white  negrees. 
Both  names  are  now  used,  but  the  funner  pupulariy,  to 
designate  indi^iduala  who  exhibit  characters  similar  to  those 
observed  in  the  white  negroes,  among  whatever  race  or  in 
whatever  country  the  variety  may  arise. 

Tlieso  singular  beings  are  distinguished  from  other  indivi- 
duals of  the  human  race  by  remarkable  characters,  which 
arc  invariably  the  same  among  wliatever  people  or  under 
whatever  external  circumstances  the  variety  is  Ibund.  Their 
most  striking  peculiarities  consist  in  the  colour  of  their  skin 
and  in  that  of  their  hair  and  eyes. 

Their  skin  is  of  a pearly  whiteness,  without  any  admixture 
whatever  of  a pink  or  a brown  tint.  In  the  snow-white  skin 
of  the  fairest  European  woman  there  is  always  sonic  tint  of 
a pink  or  brown  colour,  but  in  the  Albinos  the  skin  is  wholly 
destitute  of  either  tinge,  and  is  of  a dull  pearly  white- 
ness. It  is  often  not  soft  and  smooth  in  proportion  to  it< 
whiteness,  a.s  is  generally  the  case  with  the  blonds  of  the 
European  race:  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  rough,  dry,  and 
harsh,  sometimes  to  such  a degree  that  it  has  been  compared 
to  the  skin  of  persons  labouring  under  the  disease  called 
lepra,  or  leprosy. 

The  whiteness  of  the  hair  alw  ays  corresnonds  to  (lie  white- 
ness of  the  skin.  Not  only  the  hair  of  the  Dead,  but  also  that 
of  the  eyebrows,  eyelashes,  beanl,  and  even  the  soft  don  n that 
covers  the  external  surfai'o  of  the  body,  has  the  same  unna- 
tural whiteness.  And  this  whiteness  of  the  hair  is  not  like 
the  soft,  snowry  whiteness  of  the  hoary  hair  of  old  age.  and 
still  less  like  ihe  delicate  yellow  or  flaxen  tint  of  tl>e  fair- 
haired European  woman,  tmt  is  rather  like  that  of  the  whit* 
horse. 

With  this  whiteness  of  the  skin  and  hair  is  connected  a 
still  more  striking  peculiarity,— namely,  a disagreeable  red- 
ness of  the  eyes,  ^at  part  of  the  eye  called  the  iris  is  of  a 
pale  rose  colour,  while  the  pupil  is  intensely  red:  in  a word, 
the  eye  is  cxacUy  similar  to  that  of  the  white  rabbit  and  the 
ferret 

In  all  persons  thare  is  a correspondence  between  the  colour 
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of  the  skin  and  ’that  of  the  hair  and  eyes ; and  the  close  ' 
eonnexion  of  those  parts,  in  renrd  to  colour,  is  strikingly 
illustratod  in  the  Albino, — in  ii^om  the  colouring  principle 
common  to  them  all  is  absent,  and  in  whom  this  dcflciency 
of  colour  is  never  found  in  one  of  these  parts  singly. 

Some  inconvenience  certainly  arises  from  the  conformation 
of  the  eye  peculiar  to  the  Albinos.  A strong  light  cannot 
be  borne,  and  even  the  full  glare  of  day  appears  to  excite 
some  degree  of  uneasiness.  Hence  the  eyelids  are  usually 
more  drawn  over  the  ball  of  the  eye  than  is  common  with 
other  persons,  and  the  eyes  are  generally  weak,  tender,  and 
watery  ; while  vision  is  more  agreeable  and  more  perfect  in 
twilignt  But  tho  inconvenience  of  an  ordinar)'  degree  of 
Jght,  and  tho  advantage  of  imperfect  darkness,  have  been 
exaggerated. 

Tne  physical,  intellectual,  and  the  moral  qualities,  asso- 
ciated with  this  singular  conformation  of  the  body,  have  not 
been  stated  with  distinctness  and  accurai-y.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Albino  is  both  physically  and  mentally  somewhat 
weaker  than  other  men.  All  accounts  agree  in  representing 
his  physical  strength  os  inferior  to  that  of  persons  of  the 
orflinary  conformation.  Sau»sure,  in  his  Voyage  dan$  let 
Alpe$%  expressly  states,  in  relation  to  two  boys  whom  he 
examined  with  much  attention  at  Chamouni,  that,  when  they 
were  of  a proper  age,  they  were  unable  to  tend  the  cattle  Uko 
the  other  children;  and  that  one  of  their  uncles  maintained 
them  out  of  charity,  at  a time  of  life  when  others  wore  capable 
of  gaining  a subsistence  by  their  labour.  Wafer,  the  old 
▼oyager,  in  his  account  of  the  Indian  Albinos  in  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  while  he  represents  them  as  being  as  nimble  in 
the  moonlight  os  the  other  Indians,  states  th^  they  are  not 
•0  strong  and  lusty.  Rut  in  what  degree  their  intellectual 
powers  are  confined,  or  whether  indeed  there  be  any  decided 
inferiority,  we  have  at  present  uo  means  of  forming  an  accu- 
rate judgment 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  a greater  tendency  to  tlio  for- 
mation of  this  variety  in  some  parts  of  the  world  than  in 
others.  It  U more  common  among  the  African  and  the 
Indian  tribes  than  among  the  European  people.  In  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  in  some  of  the  oriental  islands,  it  is 
so  frequent  that  some  writers  have  conceived  that  those 
persons  form  a distinct  and  peculiar  tribe ; but  for  this 
opinion  there  is  no  foundation.  Mr.  Bowdich,  however, 
states  that  the  king  of  Ashantee,  who  seems  to  have  consi- 
dered persons  of  this  description  as  a great  curiosity,  and  to 
have  indulged  his  taste  for  collei'tinH  them  in  a truly  oriental 
manner,  had  assembled  about  him  nearly  a hundred  white 
negroes.  Blumenbach  states  that  he  has  hipiaelf  seen  six- 
teen Albinos  in  various  parts  of  Germany;  and  examples 
have  been  not  unfrequenlly  found  in  Denmark,  England, 
Ireland.  Franco,  Switzerland,  Italy,  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
and  Hungary*.  It  is  common  in  both  sexes,  but  it  would 
appear  to  be  somewhat  more  frequent  in  males  than  in 
females. 

In  order  to  form  a just  conception  of  the  anatomical  con- 
ditions on  which  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Albino  de- 
pends, it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  structure  of  the 
skin,  and  in  part,  also,  that  of  tho  eye.  The  human  skin 
is  composed  of  three  distinct  parts,  the  cuticU^  or  the  scarf 
skin ; the  eulii  vero.  or  the  true  akin ; and  a third  sub- 
stance interposed  between  these  two  parts  termed  the  corpm 
or  the  rete  murotunL  The  cuticle  or  the  scarf  skin  is  the 
external  covering  of  the  body.  It  is  commonly  conceived 
to  be  altogether  destitute  of  blood-vessels,  nerv-es,  and  ab- 
sorbents ; that  is,  it  is  supposed  to  bo  whoUv  insensible  and 
inorganic ; while  the  cutis  vera  or  tho  true  skin  is  highly  or- 
ganized, abounding  with  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  absorb- 
ents, and  is  acutely  sensible.  The  cuticle  Uien  is  an  insen- 
sible covering  or  sheath,  every  where  spread  out  over  the 
exquisitely  sensible  cutis  in  order  to  defend  the  latter,  and 
to  soften  and  modify  the  impressions  mode  upon  it  by  exter- 
nal bodies.  Now  among  all  tho  varieties  of  the  human  race 
in  all  climates,  both  the  cuticle  and  the  cutis  are  colourless, 
or  nearly  so ; but  there  is  interpoeed  between  them  the  sub- 
stance already  mentione<l  under  the  name  of  the  corpus  or 
the  rete  muoosum,  on  which  the  colour  of  the  body  depends. 
This  substance  Is  not  distinguishable  as  a distinct  b^y  in 
the  European  and  the  other  white  varieties  of  the  human 
race ; st  least  the  most  careftil  anatomisU  declare  that,  with 
tdl  the  pains  they  have  taken  to  discover  it,  they  have  been 
unable  to  demonstrate  its  existence.  But  in  the  Ne^^,  the 
Caffte,  the  Malay,  and  so  on,  the  existence  of  this  sub- 
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stance  at  a distinct  bodv  is  clearly  demonstrated.  In  these 
tribes  it  assumes  the  form  of  a black  or  exceedingly  dark 
membrane  interposed  between  the  cuticle  and  the  cutis. 
This  membrane  is  about  as  thick  as  the  cuticle  itself  and 
even  thicker  in  the  Ncgn^  and  its  colour  U darkw  on  the 
surface  next  the  cutis  than  in  that  next  tho  cuticle.  By  dis- 
section, espei'ially  when  aided  by  a slight  degree  of  putrefae 
tinn,  it  is  cosily  scparate<l  both  fiiom  tlie  cuticle  and  the  cutis. 

It  is  this  membrane  w hich  is  termed  the  rete  inuocaum,  and 
it  U this  which  is  tho  seat  of  the  different  sba^  of  colour  of 
the  human  race.  It  U composed  of  a delicate  cellular  tissue 
; containing  a dark  substance  on  which  its  colour  depends. 
Every  variety  tint  with  which  tho  human  skin  is  dyed, 
whether  it  bo  white,  vellow,  reti,  brown,  or  black,  and  every 
intermediate  shade  of  colour,  from  the  snowy  wjiitenessof  the 
most  delicate  European  female  to  the  deep  ebony  or  jet 
block  of  a Gold -coast  Negress,  depends  on  the  darxness  or 
tho  lightness  of  the  colouring  mutter  contained  in  the  rete 
mucosum.  Now  in  the  Albino,  this  substance,  if  it  exist  st 
alL  it  wholly  destitute  of  colouring  uialter,  and  hence  the 
dull  pearly  whiteness  of  the  skin.  The  colour  of  the  is 
generally  admitted  to  depend  on  the  colour  of  this  same  rete 
mucosum ; and  hence,  when  this  membrane  is  wbolly  de 
prived  of  colour,  the  hair  is  roduced  to  its  simple  organic 
ground  work,  and  is  also  destitute  of  colour. 

But  the  {leculiar  redness  of  the  eye  is  owing  to  tbs  absence 
of  the  colouring  matter  from  certain  membranes  of  tbe  eye. 
The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  and  the  surf  ace  of  the  mem 
brane  of  tho  eye  termed  the  choroid  coat,  are  both,  in  tbe 
natural  state,  coverud  with  a dark-coloured  piraent  termed 
the  pigmenium  nigrum.  Tbe  blood-vessels  that  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  iris  and  tho  ohorokl  membrane  are 
oxoeediugly  numerous ; but  when  the  eye  is  natural,  these 
blood-vessels  are  concealed  by  tho  black  pigment  ofivhich 
wo  have  just  spoken.  When,  however,  this  pigmenfis  ab- 
sent, theru  is  nothing  to  conceal  these  vessels  fiecn  tbi- 
: view ; they  are  soon  filled  with  red  blood,  and  they  tre  so 
' numerous  as  to  give  to  tlvesc  parts  of  tbe  eye  tbe  appeartnev 
of  intense  redness.  In  the  Albino,  tlte  colouring  matter  of 
the  eye,  like  that  of  tbe  skin,  is  wholly  absent,  and  the  eye 
appears  intensely  red  because  the  blood-vessels  of  tbe  most 
highly  vascular  part  of  tbe  organ  are  left  entirely  naked 
and  exposed  to  the  view. 

Such  is  the  modification  of  the  organa  so  angularly  af- 
fected in  thia  curious  variety  of  tbe  human  species.  But 
tbe  cause  of  this  peculiar  affection  of  the  organs  in  question 
wo  are  wholly  ignorant ; and  the  speculations  of  Buflbn  on 
this  subject  affura  u striking  example  of  tbe  absurdities  into 
which  men.  even  of  ocute  minds  foil  when  they  substitute 
conjecture  for  investigation,  or  deem  it  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  philosophy  to  place  trust  in  fancy,  when  they  are 
without  knowledge.  Thus,  assuming  that  while  is  the  pri- 
mitive colour  of  natnre,  he  uys  t^t  this  colour  may  be 
varied  by  climate,  food,  and  manners,  to  yellow,  brown,  or 
black ; that  these  colours  may,  under  certain  circ*imstanres, 
return  to  the  primitive  colour,  but  so  much  altered,  that  it 
has  no  rosomblanro  to  tbe  original  whiteness,  because  il  bs^ 
b^n  adulterated  by  the  causes  that  have  been  assigned. 
Natore,  ho  tolls  us,  in  her  most  perfect  exertions,  made  men 
white ; and  this  same  nature,  after  suffering  every  possible 
change,  still  renders  them  white;  but  the  natural  or  snecific 
whiteness  is  very  different  fVom  the  individual  or  accirontal. 
It  is  useful,  occasionally,  to  recur  to  what  was  formerly  con- 
siflered,  and  is  still  sometimes  considerudi  as  an  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

Some  writers  represent  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
the  Albinos  as  altogether  tho  result  of  disease.  They  found 
this  <^inkm  on  the  roughness  and  harshness  of  the  skin,  on 
tbe  tenderness  of  the  eyes,  and  the  comparative  physical 
weakness  of  these  individuals.  But  the  harsh  and  almosi 
leprous  appearance  of  the  skin,  though  sometimes  found,  is 
by  DO  means  universal ; the  tenderness  of  tbe  eyt*s  arises 
from  the  increased  sensibility  of  the  organa  in  consequenev 
of  the  abstraction  of  the  dark-coloured  substance  by  which, 
in  the  natoral  state,  they  arc  defended  fW>m  the  light;  wid. 
even  admitting  it  to  be  a fact,  which,  however,  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  be  ftiUy  established,  that  these  persons  are  physically 
weaker  than  other  men,  it  would  not  follow  that  tnis  weak- 
ness is  the  result  of  disease.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  frotn 
external  appearance,  and  from  their  accounts  of  their  own 
foelings,  the  white  Negroes  appear  perfectly  healthy ; and 
we  know  that  European  Albinos  exhibit  not  a single  mark 
of  any  disease  whatever.  It  is  also  certain  that  domestic 
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•nimali  vhieh  ciJubii  nrittiM  jperfeeUf  to  tboie 

•f  tb«  human  Albino*  ai«  froe  trom  diboue,  at  it  lamiliarly 
knovn  with  rospaot  (o  the  tboap,  pig,  horM,  oow,  dog,  eat, 
nbtiit,  &c.— for  tho  Leuomthiopic  oonatituUon  ocouia  both 
m domoatic  and  in  wild  aniauU* : it  ha*  be*n  obaervod  not 
only  in  the  tbocp,  pig*  hone*  htr.  but  uluo  in  tho  mouse, 
forrot*  monkey,  tquir^  rat.  baintter,  guinea-pig,  mole, 
opoMUtn*  mai^  weaHol,  roe,  fox,  rbinooeroa,  elephant, 
badger,  beaver,  bear,  camel,  buffalo,  and  aat;  and  even  in 
the  crow,  blackbinl,  canary-bird,  partridge,  common  fowl, 
and  poaooolL  It  U remarkable,  however,  that  it  haa  never 
been  aeen  in  any  cold-blooded  animaL  In  all  the  mam- 
malia and  bird*  juat  enumetmted.  the  nature  and  characters 
of  the  deflation  teem  to  be  perfectly  analogous  to  thoee  of 
tbo  human  Albino.  Tho  pure  whltcncea  of  their  akin  and 
other  integumenu,  and  the  redness  of  the  iht  and  pn|^l, 
mark  tho  same  deficiency  of  colouring  matter.  A white 
mouse,  possessed  by  Blumenbaob,  exhibited  the  aame  ina- 
bility to  bear  the  light  which  been  obeerved  almost 
univereally  in  the  human  examples : the  animal  kept  its 
eyelids  closed  even  in  the  twilight 

ALBl  NliS  (BBHNARD  KIRQFRIED),  one  ofthe 
most  celebrated  anatomists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
bom  at  Frankfort,  in  the  year  1097.  Ho  gave  early  promise 
of  extraordinary  ability  which  he  did  not  disappoint  in  his 
riper  years.  Irom  his  father,  who  was  nrofessor  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Frankfort,  but 
who  subecquently  filled  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  Ueyden, 
then  the  most  celebrated  school  of  medicine  in  Europe,  his 
100  imbibed  a taste  tor  the  art  which  he  afterwards  pursuetl 
with  such  splendid  suc-cets.  The  position  of  hi*  father 
siTurded  him  the  advsntago  of  studying  ftora  his  early 
V'juth  under  the  greatest  masters  of  the  age— Boerbaave, 
kuyteb.'and  Rau-~and  after  completing  the  usual  course 
of  ^uoation  at  Loydon  at  a >*ery  early  period,  he  visited 
France,  whore  be  formed  an  intimate  acauaintance  with 
Winslow  and  Sonac.  Bo  well  did  he  avail  nimself  of  these 
opportunitiea  of  acquiring  knowledge,  that  his  attainments 
gained  him  the  respect  and  friendship  of  each  of  these 
eminent  men,  and  by  their  influence,  and  more  especially 
by  that  of  Boerbaave,  he  was  elevated,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
to  tho  anatomical  professorship  of  I./iyden.  This  chair  he 
occupied  without  interruption  and  with  extraordinary  cele- 
brity for  tlie  space  of  h^f  a century.  He  is  said  to  have 
taken  great  pains  with  bis  lectures,  and  to  have  possessed 
tho  happy  art  of  communicating  whatever  knowledge  lie 
posseasM  in  a clear  and  interesting  manner  to  his  pupils. 
He  was  a moat  laborious  and  indefktigable  dissector;  and 
excelled  in  making  anatomical  preparations,  and  especially 
in  the  art  of  injecting,  the  mooe  nf  performing  wnich  bo 
had  probably  learned  from  his  master  Ruysch  But  tho 
rircumstance  by  which  he  was  most  distinguished  was 
the  application  of  painting  to  the  illustration  of  anatomy. 
When  not  occupied  in  teaching,  his  houre  were  devoted  to 
the  careftil  dissection  of  different  pdrts  of  the  body,  the  fkith- 
fttl  representation  of  which  he  secured  by  engaging  the  roost 
excellent  painters  that  he  could  procure,  and  by  constantly 
rapenntending  and  directing  their  drawings.  In  this  manner 
be  obtained  admirable  drawings  of  the  muscles  and  bones 
of  the  human  body,  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  intestines, 
and  the  b.>no8  of  the  fstus.  But  though  he  surpassed  all 
'Xber  anatomists  in  the  description,  no  less  than  in  the  deli- 
neation of  the-boncs  and  muscles,  and  added  much  to  anato- 
mical science  by  the  originality  of  his  observations,  yet  he 
did  nut  disdain  to  edit  the  works  of  his  illustrious  pr^eces- 
sors,  but  published  correct  ond  elegant  editions  of  the  works 
of  Harvey,  the  Anatomy  of  Vesalius,  and  of  Fahricius  of  Ac- 
miapendentc.  and  the  fine  Anatomicai  Ptaiet  of  Eustachius. 
DT  tnis  means  he  directed  the  attention  of  his  contompomries 
to  what  was  most  valuable  in  the  labours  of  those  who  had 
preceded  him  in  hU  fhvourite  pursuit  Tho  circumstancu 
most  to  be  regretted  in  bis  public  life  was  the  bitter  con- 
troversy in  which  he  engaged,  respecting  a claim  to  a dis- 
covery to  which  neither  was  entitled,  with  the  illustrious 
Haller,  who  had  been  his  domestic  pupil.  Tlic  field  of 
science  is  not  yet  wholly  free  from  contention  and  strife ; 
but  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  in  the  present  day  among 
the  cultivators  of  philosophy,  in  all  iu  doj>artmenls,  there  is 
no  example  of  such  rancorous  liostility  as  was  frequent  in 
a fijrmcr  age.  (For  a list  of  the  works  of  Albinos,  f^co  Walt’s 
Bibiioth^ca  Britanm'ra,  vol.  i.  p.  14,  a.) 

ALBION,  the  oldest  name  by  which  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  was  known  to  the  Greeks  arul  Romans.  Great 


Britain  and  Ireland  were  .known  by  the  general  appella- 
tion of  the  Britannic  Islands,  while  the  former  was  de- 
signated by  the  particular  name  of  Albion  or  Alwion.  and 
the  latter  by  that  of  lerne,  louemia,  or  Erin.  Cmsar  does 
not  use  tho  word  Albion : hit  name  for  England  is  Britannia. 
Pliny  savs  (iv.  16).  ‘ the  name  of  the  ifland  tt<u  Albion, 
the  whole  set  of  islands  being  called  Britannic/  The 
word  Aibitm  u stiU  the  on/g  name  by  which  the  Gaels  of 
Scotland  designate  that  country ; and  the  word  signifies  in 
the  Gaelic  language  tekiU  or  /crir  islutd.  The  word  dft 
itself  is  not  now  in  use  in  the  Goelio,  but  is  probably  tho 
same  root  that  we  find  in  the  Latin  adjective  aib  v*,  and  in 
the  word  * Alps.’  Alb,  however,  is  found  in  Armstrong's 
Oaalio  Dictionary.  The  termination  i.  inn.  or  tnnti,  aig- 
nifiee  * island.' 

The  name  of ' Albion'  was  probably  given  to  England  by 
the  Gaels  of  the  opposite  coast,  who  could  not  fail  to  be 
struck  with  tho  chalky  cliffs  that  rharacterixo  the  neerest 
part  of  Kent.  Settlers  from  Gaul  probably  came  over  to 
Britain;  and  their  descendants,  as  we  presume  the  Gaels  of 
Scotland  to  be,  though  now  confined  to  tho  northern  |)ort  of 
the  island,  still  retain  among  them  the  name  of  Albinn,  by 
which  the  whole  eountn*  was  once  designated.  [See  Eno- 
LAI«D.  See  Thouffhti  on  (ht  Or*V*n.  fif  the  Gael,  by 
James  Grant  of  Corrimony.  Armstrong's  Gaelie  DietionarvA 

AliBION,  NEW.  llie  name  given  by  Sir  Francis  Drake 
to  the  province  of  California  and  pert  of  the  adjoining 
north-west  coast  of  North  America,  visited  by  him  in  1679 ; 
but  subecquently  limited  by  Humboldt,  and  other  modem 
geogranhers,  to  that  portion  of  the  continent  between  43*  and 
48*  N.  1st.  It  is  now  included  in  the  territories  of  Oregon 
and  Washington,  U.  8.  f9ee  Orroon  in  The 

following  notice  refers  to  it  oefore  it  began  to  be  visitinl  by 
fur-traders,  and  peopled  by  settlers. 

After  Drake's  vint.  this  region  remained  fbr  a long  time 
unexplored.  C^k  was  there  during  his  third  voyage  in  1 77R; 
but  it  was  not  until  April,  179‘L  that  the  coast  was  minutely 
surveyed  by  Vancouver.  Tho  port  of  tbo  country  inland, 
which  wa-s  most  particularly  described  by  this  navigator,  wat> 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Discovery,  in  the  supposed  strait 
of  Juan  do  Fuca,  and  the  position  of  which  is  slated  by 
Vancouver  to  bo  in  48“  7'  N.  lat.,  and  122°  4(F  W.  long.  H» 
represents  this  country  as  being  of  a moderate  height  nea 
to  the  shore,  but  bounded  on  the  ea.st  b)  mountains  eoveres 
with  snow,  to  whii  h the  land  from  the  water's  edge  rises  in 
a pleasing  diversity  by  hills  of  gradual  ascent,  roveretl  with 
pines  to  their  very  summits.  The  soil  he  found  to  be,  fer 
the  most  part,  a light  sandy  loam,  in  several  places  of  con- 
siderable depth,  and  abundantly  mixed  with  dc<-ayed  vege- 
tables. The  forest  trees,  which  appeared  to  grow  very  luxu 
riantly,  consisted  principally  of  silver  pines,  the  Turamahte 
and  (Canadian  poplar,  arbor  vitre.  common  yew,  black  and 
common  dwarf  oak,  Aracriean  aah.romroon  hazel,  sycamore, 
sugar  maple,  mountain  and  Pennsylvanian  maple.  American 
aldCT,  and  common  willow.  These  trees  were  for  the  most 
part  encumbered  with  a luxuriant  growth  of  underwood. 
Vancouver  considered  that  the  country  wa.s  capable  of  high 
improvement  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  The  sponU- 
noou.s  productions,  which  ho  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
woods,  were  nearly  the  same  and  were  growing  in  equal 
luxuriiinco  with  those  under  a similar  parallel  in  Europe. 
He  found  but  few  esculent  vegetables ; the  white  or  dea/1 
nettle  and  samphire  were  most  common  : he  likew  ise  observed 
tho  wild  oracnc.  two  or  three  sorts  of  wild  peas,  and  the 
common  hedge  mustard.  The  two  last-mentioned  species 
were  found  to  be  excellent  of  their  kind.  He  likewise 
gathercil  some  gooseberries  and  n>ses. 

Tho  only  living  quadruped*  scon,  were  a black  bear,  two 
or  three  wild  dogs,  a few  rabbits,  several  small  brown  squir- 
rels, rats,  and  mice,  and  the  skunk,  the  etfiuvium  fmm  w hich  is 
described  as  being  most  intolerably  ofi'onsive.  Aquatic  binls 
were  seen  on  the  coast  in  great  numbers.  Among  them 
were  some  species  of  the  tern,  the  common  gull,  the  sea- 
pigeon  of  Newfoundland,  curlews,  sandlarks,  shag*,  and 
black  soapies,  like  those  found  on  the  coast*  of  New  Hol- 
land and  New  Zealand.  The  number  of  birds  In  the  wood* 
was  not  great : a few  spruce  partridge*  were  seen,  ami  of 
smaller  birtls  but  very  few  either  in  number  or  variety  ol 
&{>ecii'*.  Some  considerublc  numbers  of  white  headed  and 
brown  eagles,  ravens,  crow*.  American  kingfishers,  and 
woodpeckers,  were  obaerved  about  the  water-side ; and  a bird, 
with  light-brown  plumage,  of  the  crane  or  heron  species,  was 
frecnieutly  seen  : its  eggs,  which  were  considerably  larger 
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.h&n  those  of  a turkey,  were  of  a bluish  east  and  had  a plea- 
sant taste.  These  birds,  whose  bodies  were  about  the  size  of 
the  largest  tui^ey,  were  not  less  than  four  feet  high  when 
standing  erect.  Some  blue  und  some  nearly  whke  herons 
«»fthe  common  size  were  also  seen. 

Only  a few  reptiles  were  obaei^ed,  and  none  of  them  were 
troublesome.  A small  common  black  snake,  a few  Lizards 
and  frogs,  together  with  a variety  of  common  insects,  were 
the  only  animals  of  this  description  noticed. 

The  mineral  productions  generally  found  were  iron  ore, 
i|uarU,  agate,  common  flints,  and  compounds  of  siliceous, 
with  calcareous,  magnesian,  and  argillaceous  earths. 

The  native  in^bitunts  of  the  coo»t  were  not  numerous. 
They  adorned  their  persons  with  paint,  in  the  same  manner, 
but  hot  to  .so  great  a degree,  o-s  tne  inhabitants  of  Xootka, 
whom  they  much  re>emhled  in  their  general  appearance. 
Some  few  of  those  seen  by  Vancouver  wore  dresses  made 
with  bark,  others  wore  dressed  in  the  skins  of  animals,  of  the 
species  usually  found  in  the  north-west  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica, while  the  greater  number  were  clad  m woollen  garments, 
— and  the  whole  were  made  with  a considerable  degree  of 
neatness.  These  people  further  showed  their  desire  of  con- 
sidering their  personal  appearance  by  their  fashion  of  wear-  I 
ing  the  hair,  which  was  generally  cumbcil  and  tied  behind.  | 

Their  spears  and  arrows  were  fashioned  similarly  to  those  ! 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Nootka;  they  were  generally  barbed 
and  pointed,  sometimes  with  flint,  agate,  or  bone,  but  more 
commonly  with  thin  flat  iron.  It  is  remarked  as  an  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  by  Vancouver,  that,  in  their  purchases, 
they  were  more  ready  to  part  with  weapons  |>ointed  with 
iron,  than  witli  others.  Their  bows  were  all  made  of  yew, 
and  of  superior  construction.  They  were  strengthened,  some 
with  a strip  of  an  ela.stic  bide,  others  with  the  skins  of  ser-  ' 
pents,  neatly  and  firmly  affixed  to  the  wood  by  means  of  a 
cement,  the  adhesive  property  of  which  is  described  as  being 
so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  effect  a separation  between  | 
the  two  substances  without  destroying  both.  This  cement  I 
is  not  affected  by  either  damp  or  dry  weather.  The  bow-  i 
string  is  matle  of  the  sinews  of  marine  animaU. 

The  inhabitants  did  not  remain  long  in  any  one  spot.  ; 
Several  deserted  villages  were  seen,  the  huts  l>cing  made  uf  i 
a few  crossed  sticks,  which  could  be  covered  with  mats ; and 
tliese  latter  the  natives  easily  carried  with  them  in  their 
migrations. 

These  people  hud  a curious  method  uf  disposing  of  their 
dead,  by  depositing  the  bodies  of  adults  in  canoes,  and  those 
uf  children  in  baskets,  which  are  then  suspended  iK'tween 
two  trees,  about  twelve  feet  abuvu  the  ground.  In  some  of 
the  baskets  were  found  small  square  boxes  containing  food. 
It  is  probable  that  the  course  thus  described  is  followed  only 
with  the  bodies  of  ftersons  of  consideration  among  the  tribes, 
as  great  nurolters  uf  skulls,  ribs,  &c.,  of  human  bodies,  were 
seen  promiscuously  scattered  about  the  shore.  Some  bodies 
were  mund,  which  appcaretl  in  have  been  then  recently  depo- 
sited in  the  earth,  and  slightly  rmcrvil  over;  rendering  it 

f»rubablo  that  the  bones  found  on  the  beach  had  originally 
»ccn  thus  deposited,  and  had  become  uncovered  by  the 
w’ashing  of  the  sea. 

The  natives  were  uniformly  civil  and  friendly  in  tneir 
deportment  to  their  European  visiters,  without  manifesting 
the  least  sign  of  fear  or  suspicion.  Their  language  is  said  to 
l>e  wholly  different  from  that  sj^ken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Nootka. 

Port  Discovery,  already  mentioned,  is  described  as  asafe  and 
convenient  hartour,  with  exceedingly  good  holding-ground, 
aud  free  from  rocks,  but  rather  deep.  It  is  a mile  ana  three- 
nuartcu  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  ten  or  eleven  miles  long. 
The  entrance  w formo<l  by  low,  projecting  points,  extending 
on  each  side  from  high  woodland  cliffs,  and  corresponding 
with  points  proceeding  from  an  island  lying  off  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  and  to  wnich,  from  its  position,  Vancouver  gave 
llu*  name  of  Protection  Island.  A stream  of  very  fine  water 
discharges  itself  into  the  harbour  about  five  miles  from  its 
mouth.  (Vancouver's  Voyage.) 

AI.BOIK,  one  of  those  northern  princes  who  esta- 
blished kingdoms  in  Italy  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
empire.  was  the  son  of  Auduin,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
(see  Lombards,)  one  of  the  bravest,  the  most  proud,  and 
the  most  free  the  German  nations.  Tracing  their  origin 
from  Scandinaria.  they  were  settled,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  in  Pannonia 
Here  they  liecame  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  rival 
monarchy  uf  the  Gepidie ; and  in  the  early  stage  of  this 


contest.  Alboin,  then  a youth,  signalized  his  Munse 
strength,  and  skill  in  arms,  and  the  prince  of  the  GepSn 
fell  by  his  hand.  After  bis  accession  to  tbe  Lombard  throne 
ho  bMame  enamoured  of  Rosamond,  daaghter  of  (^ni 
mond.  king  uf  the  Gepide,  and  brother  of  her  whom  be 
had  slain,  and  sought  her  in  roorriam.  His  suit  being 
rejected,  he  carried  her  off  by  force.  War  in  consequence  ’ 
broke  out  afresh ; and  the  Oepidm,  supported  by  a ^man 
army,  were  strong  enough  to  oompel  the  restoration  of  tbe 
princess.  Rut  the  love  or  resentment  of  Alboin  led  to  tbe 
renewal  of  hostilities : ho  obtained  the  asriitance  of  tbe 
Avars ; the  Romans  abandoned  the  Gepido  to  their  fate ; 
they  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  (a.o.  S66),  and 
their  name  and  nation  pas^  away.  Cunimond  fell  by  tbe 
hand  of  Alboin,  and  Rosamond  became  the  bride  of  the 
victor ; whose  savage  temper  led  him  to  fashion  the  skull  of 
the  deceased  monarch  into  a drinking-cup,  long  preserved 
as  a trophy  by  the  Lombard  princes. 

In  the  year  568  Alboin  led  the  Lombards  into  Italy. 
Norses,  the  imperial  general,  long  tbe  protector  of  Italy 
and  scourge  of  lier  nurtbem  invaders,  is  reported  to  have  in- 
vited him  to  this  step.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  death  of 
Norses  removed  the  man  liost  qualified  to  oppose  »uch  an 
enemy:  and  when  Alboin  crossed  tlw  Julian  Alps  (the 
Tyrol),  he  overran  tlic  whole  inland  district  of  Italy,  to  tbe 
gates  of  Rome  and  Ravenna,  without  meeting  withanarmy 
in  the  field.  Milan  opened  its  gates  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 569.  Before  Pavia  he  was  detained  more  than  thro* 
years;  and  in  anger  he  vowed  to  put  all  the  inhabitants  of 
every  age  und  sex  to  tbe  sword.  The  city  yielded  atlengih 
to  famine.  As  he  entered  the  gate  hU  horse  fell  and  could 
not  be  raised  again  from  the  ground ; and  the  huniauity  of 
une  of  his  attendants,  who  interpreted  this  accident  as  a 
token  of  Heaven's  wrath  against  his  bkxxly  design,  induced 
him  tocountermand  the  intended  massacre.  Delightedwilh 
the  'situation,  he  fixed  his  abode  at  Pavia,  and  it  remained 
for  Mime  ages  the  chief  city  of  the  Lombard  dominions. 

By  the  Justice  aud  mildness  of  his  government,  AlWu 
secured  the  affections  of  his  people ; and  it  is  possible  that, 
had  not  his  reign  been  limited  to  the  short  space  of  three 
years  and  a half,  he  might  have  mastered  the  whole  penin- 
sula. The  conquest  of  the  Lombards  was  in  some  sort  the 
epoch  of  the  regeneration  of  the  people.  Independent  pnn* 
cipalities,  communities,  and  republics  began  to  be  formro  on 
all  sides  ; a principle  of  life  was  infusem  into  the  country  , 
which  had  bmn  so  long  buried  in  lathargic  slumber.  Tlie 
scries  of  raonarchs  who  succeede*!  Alboin  were  long  dis- 
tinguished by  their  prudence,  and  by  making  the  laws  Uteir 
rule  uf  conduct. 

Alboin's  life  was  terminated  by  domestic  treacht-rj. 
Having  drunk  deep  at  a feast  with  the  chief  of  his  country- 
men, ho  called  fur  the  cup  of  victory,  the  skull  of  Cuni- 
raond ; and  when  it  had  po.ssed  round  the  circle,  ordered  it 
to  be  carried  to  RosaraonA  with  liis  request  that  she  would 
taste  the  wine,  and  rejoice  with  her  departed  father.  Tbe 
queen  obeyed,  but  she  determined  on  revenge.  One  even- 
ing. when  Alboin,  oppressed  by  wino  and  sleep,  bad  retired 
to  his  chamber,  she  unbolted  the  door  to  her  paramour,  the 
king's  armour-bearer,  after  she  had  herself  fastened  his 
hword  to  the  scabbard.  Alboin  was  the  best  and  bravest  of 
the  Lombard  warriors:  but,  unarmed  and  surprised,  he  fell 
on  easy  victim.  His  valour,  generosity,  and  successes  were 
celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the  German  nations  even  to  the 
age  of  Charlemagne.  Paul  Wtmefhd,  De  Gez/u 
Aurdorum.—  Muraftori. — Gibbon,  chap.  xlv. 

AL  BORAK,  the  name  of  an  imaginary  animal,  on 
which,  according  to  the  Mohammedan  tradition,  the  Arabian 
prophet  performed  his  journey  from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
through  the  heavens.  It  is  conceived  by  them  to  have  hern 
of  a middle  stature  and  size,  between  that  of  a mule  and  of 
an  ass,  and  to  have  received  its  name  in  allusion  to  the 
shining  whiteness  uf  its  colour. 

ALBORNO'Z,  GIL  CARRILLO  DE,  was  born  at 
Cuenca,  about  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  fourteenth  century,  of  a 
noble  and  wealthy  family.  He  was  educated  at  Saragossa 
under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Don  Zimeno,  Archbishop  of 
that  church,  and  studied  law  at  Toulouse.  Kins  Alphonso 
XI.  made  him  one  of  his  privy  council  and  Arciideacon  of 
Alcfintaru.  At  the  earnest  request  of  the  king,  the  chapter 
of  Toledo  elcctwl  him  archbishop  of  that  city.  In  1340  be 
accompanied  the  king  in  his  expedition  against  the  Moors 
to  Tarifa,  and  saved  his  life  in  that  engagement.  Three 
years  alter  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Algesiros,  was  dubbed  a 
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knigbt  by  the  king  himself,  end  sent  with  an  important 
mission  U>  France.  Alphonso  was  succeeded  by  hia  son, 
Peter  the  Cruel,  with  whom  Albomo*  could  not  enjoy  the 
same  degree  of  favour.  This  worthy  prelate  strongly  re- 
monstrate with  him  about  his  amours  with  Maria  de  Padilla, 
but  the  king,  far  fmm  listening  to  his  admonitions,  endea- 
voured to  sacrifice  him  to  the  vengeance  of  his  favourite. 
Albomos  sought  reftige  in  Avignon,  where  Clement  VI., 
who  at  the  time  occupied  the  papal  see,  received  him  with 
the  greatest  demonstrations  of  esteem  and  respect,  and 
created  him  a cardinal.  Upon  this  he  renounced  the  arch- 
bishopric  of  Toledo,  saying,  ' I should  be  as  blameable  in 
keeping  a wile  with  whom  I can  no  longer  live,  as  King  i 
Peter  is  for  abandoning  his  lawful  wife  in  order  to  live  with 
a mistress.'  In  1363  he  was  appointed  legate,  and  entrusted 
Aith  the  important  mission  of  the  reconquest  of  the  papal 
states.  With  a handful  of  men,  and  the  pWging  of  his  own 
plate  and  jewels,  he  set  out  from  Avignon.  Upon  entering 
Italy,  he  treated  the  inhabitants  with  so  prudent  a policy, 
that  he  gained  them  over  to  his  side.  He  obtained  a passage 
through  Tuscany,  and  interested  in  his  favour  the  republic 
of  Florence.  He  then  entered  the  papal  states,  and  by 
the  exertions  of  Cola  di  Rienzi,  whom  he  brought  from 
Avignon,  and  by  publishing  indulgences  for  the  faithfUl 
and  excommunications  against  the  rebels,  caused  the  Ko> 
mans  to  flock  to  his  camp.  He  entered  Montcfalco  and 
Montefiascone  in  triumph,  gained  over  Ocntilc  Magliano, 
the  tyrant  of  Ferno,  and  reduced  to  obedience  the  Mala- 
testi.  In  1367  an  intrigue  raised  against  him  at  Avignon  i 
made  the  pope  recall  him ; but  the  truth  being  discovered,  | 
the  order  was  countermanded,  and  Albornoz,  pnxxK?ding  i 
in  his  conquest,  defeated  Francesco  Ordelafl  of  Forli, 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  petty  tyrants  of  Romagna,  and 
after  a long  war  placeil  the  popes  in  possession  of  their 
stale,  not  acquired  by  the  old  titles  of  worm-eaten  parch- 
ments, but  by  the  right  of  conquest.  When  Urban  V.  came 
to  Italv,  Albomor.  went  to  meet  him  at  Viterbo,  and  the 
pope  called  his  legate  to  give  him  nn  account  of  his  admi- 
nistration. The  cardinal  ordered  a cart  loadiid  with  old  keys 
and  locks  to  be  brought  into  the  court  of  the  house,  and 
showing  it  to  the  pontiff,  said,  * I have  spent  all  my  funds 
in  placing  your  Holiness  in  possession  of  all  the  towns  and 
castles,  ihe  keys  of  which  I present  to  you.’  The  pope,  sen-  ^ 
siblc  of  his  ungratcfvd  mistrust  towanls  a man  who  had  done  • 
so  much  for  him.  embraced  him  c»>rdially,  and  always  ailer 
entertained  for  him  the  greatest  esteem.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed legate  of  Bologna,  he  gave  to  that  city  a new  consti-  j 
tminn,  ana  at  his  own  expense  founded  there  a college  for  the  ■ 
Spaniards.  This  college  is  composed  of  a rector,  thirty  stu-  ' 
•fonts,  and  four  chaplains,  all  Spnninr*K:  lUic  Portuguese 
only  may  bo  admitted.  They  are  oil  snbji  i t to  the  a*ctor, 
in  civil  aa  well  as  in  criminal  matters,  mid  :dl  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  the  nobility.  Cardinal  Albornoz  died  at  Vi- 
terbo. in  1364.  The  pope  felt  his  loss  so  deeply,  that  for  the 
space  of  three  days  he  would  not  see  any  Uxly.  The  remains 
of  the  i-ardinal  were  conveyed  to  Toledo,  where  he  desired 
to  be  buried.  The  pope  granted  a plenary  indulgence,  os 
in  the  day  of  jubilee,  to  every  person  who  should  assist  in 
carrying  the  litter  in  which  the  wdy  was  conveyed  ; and  the 
pc*-*ple  accordingly  flocked  in  gival  numbers  from  towns  and 
villages  to  meet  the  funeral  procession  of  the  illustrious  do- 
reased,  and  the  bo<lv  was  litcrnlly  carried  upon  men's  shoulders 
from  VitcrhotoTolwlo.  Albomoslcftbehindhimawork,  which  - 
1*  extrcmelv  rare.  On  the  Constitulinn  o/  the  Roman  Churchy  : 
printe«l  at  Jesi,  in  1473.  Sepulveda,  a collegian  of  Bologna,  i 
publishe<l  a short  account  of  the  life  of  Albomoz,  in  Latin,  j 
at  Bedogna,  16‘i3,  without  mentioning  dates.  Mariana,  in  | 
<pcaking  of  this  celebrated  perstmage,  expresses  himself  in  | 
the  following  terras : ‘ at  all  periods  of  his  life  he  was  equally 
inflexible  in  matters  of  justice,  a despiser  of  riches,  constant, 
without  weaknes-s  in  moments  of  difficulty,  and  it  is  hard 
to  say.  whether  he  was  more  noted  for  his  prudent  govern- 
ment in  time  of  peace,  or  for  his  skill  and  valour  in  war.’ 
fSee  Mariana;  Garibay.l 
ALBOURS  or  ALBURZ.  [See  Elbor*.] 
ALBUERA,  a village  in  Spain,  on  the  left  bank  of  a 
rmall  river  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  the  Quadiana. 
The  village  i.s  situated  on  the  main  rood  from  Seville  to 
Bodajoz,  and  is  about  thirteen  miles  south-ea^t  of  that  for- 
trew.  On  the  Iflth  of  May  18!1,  Albuera  was  the  scene  of 
a desperate  conflict  between  a French  army,  under  Marshal 
Soolt,  and  an  allied  force  of  British,  Portuguese,  and 
Spanish,  under  Marshal  Beresford.  Soult  was  advancing 


I from  Seville  to  compel  Beresford  to  raise  the  siege  of  Badatos. 
and  the  latter  prepared  to  receive  him  at  Albuera,  The 
allied  army  consisted  of  30,000  troops  (but  of  these  little 
more  than  7000  were  British),  of  which  3000  were  cavalry 
and  38  guns.  Soult  commanded  19,000  chosen  infantry, 
with  4000  cavalry,  and  50  guns.  The  position  of  the  allies 
waa  on  a ridge  parallel  to  the  river,  with  the  British  in  the 
centre  above  the  village,  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  right 
wing.  The  French,  on  the  other  .■lidc  of  the  river,  were 
concealed  by  the  woods.  Soilil  commenced  by  an  attempt 
to  force  a hrklgc  leailing  to  the  village;  but  this  was  only  to 
draw  away  the  attention  of  the  British  from  the  real  point 
of  attack.  Fifteen  thousand  men  and  forty  gun*  crossed  the 
river  opposite  to,  or  rather  above,  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  gained  a position,  which  not  merely  pro- 
mised an  easy  victory,  but  threatened  the  retreat  of  the 
allies.  Thus  Beresford  found  it  necessary  completely  to 
change  his  front  when  the  battle  was  already  commenced, 
for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  French  force  was  directed  utod 
the  right  flank,  and  not  a British  sultlier  was  there.  The 
Spaniards  could  not  bo  induced  to  advance  against  them ; 
and  the  first  <livi!*ion  of  the  British  that  waa  brought  be- 
fore the  French  troops  suffered  so  severely,  that  Beresford 
was  aln'ady  me«litaling  a fatal  retreat,  when  Colonel  Har- 
dinge  t<K>k  upon  himself  to  order  the  ailvanco  of  the  remain- 
ing British  inlantry.  This  onler  was  nobly  obeyed  : and  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  victor)’  seemed  to  lie  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  the  British  infantiy  advancetl.  and  not  giv- 
ing the  French  time  to  open  their  heavy  masses—  for  they 
had  imprudently  charged  in  ctiluran  - drove  them,  witJi 
tremendous  slaughter,  fmm  their  jHwition.  This  movement 
; derided  the  day.  The  French,  protected  by  tbeir  superior 
cavalrj',  re-crosso<l  the  river,  and  the  allies  remained  masters 
I of  the  field.  The  loss  of  the  Fromh  in  killed  and  woundwl 
was  8000  ; that  of  the  allies,  7000,  heside*  500  unwounded 
prisoners  who  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Tliu  , 
whole  brunt  of  the  battle  had  fallen  ujx>n  the  British,  of 
whom  not  more  than  1800  out  of  7000  wore  left  standing. 
Had  Soult  repeated  the  attack  on  the  following  day,  nothing 
could  have  saved  the  allioH,  as  Beresford  himself  confessed  ; 
but  the  French  general  was  dt'ceivod  by  the  Ixdd  front  which 
Beresfonl  presented,  and  commenced  a retreat  on  the  18th. 
leaving  part  of  his  woundtxl  to  the  generosity  of  the  British 
The  victory  of  Albuera  addetl  little  to  the  reputation  of  Bea‘s- 
ford ; but  never  was  better  evidence  given  of  the  stuWiom 
courage  of  British  infantry'.  (Napier  s IVarin  the  Pevimula^ 
vol.  iii.) 

ALH1’FKR.\,  this  is  an  Arabic  word,  compounded  of  the 
artirle  ai  and  bohriraj  the  diminutive  of  ftoAr,  a lake.  It  is 
therefore  nro|teriy  a common  term,  and  actually  is  applied 
to  sever.vl  wgotiiis  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  most  imf»orlant 
is  Albufera  de  Valencia,  which,  commencing  five  or  six  miles 
to  the  south  of  that  city,  covers  a surface  twelve  miles  in 
length,  from  north  to  south,  ,and  four  in  breadth.  A narrow 
strip  of  land  separates  it  from  the  sea,  with  which  there  is  u 
communication  by  a small  opening.  It  abounds  in  wild-fowl 
and  fish,  and  is  a source  of  considerable  revenue.  This  re- 
venue, in  1808,  was  attached  to  the  orown ; and  was  after- 
wanls  given  to  ibe  Duke  of  Wellington  as  a reward  for  his 
services  during  the  war  with  France.  It  is  almost  superflu- 
ous to  say  that  the  neighbourhood  of  these  laguncs  is  gene- 
rally the  seat  of  intermitting  fevers. 

ALBUM,  a Latin  word  signifying  any  thing  white.  The 
pnotor's  album  wa.s  probably  a board,  either  having  the 
surface  or  the  letters  white,  on  which  the  and  edicts 
of  that  ftinctionary  were  inscribed  and  publicly  exhibitixl. 
The  opinion  of  some  writers  who  have  supposed  that  it 
j wa.s  the  room  or  place  where  such  notices  were  hung  up 
; is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  Among  the  later  Latin  authors 
’ we  read  of  the  album  of  the  judges,  tbealhum  ofthe  Mmators, 
and  even  the  album  of  the  citizens,  which  seem  to  have 
been  books  or  registers  in  which  the  names  of  persons  of  those 
OTvleiH  were  enrolled.  In  the  middle  ages  we  find  album, 
and  albus,  and  albo,  (as  an  indeclinable  noun.)  used  for  a 
register  of  saints,  a muster-roll  of  soldiers,  or,  in  general, 
any  list  or  catalogue  of  names.  Album,  also,  sometimes 
aignifles  a letter  or  epistle,  in  allusion  to  the  white  surface 
of  the  paper  or  parchment.  (See  the  Glossarin  of  Ducangu 
and  Carpentier.)  An  album,  in  modem  times,  is  a book 
appropriated  usually  to  receive  the  signatures  or  other  ma- 
nuscript contributions  of  authors,  travellers,  or  any  other 
persons  of  whom  it  is  thought  worth  while  to  collect  such 
lOemorials;  tut  sometimes,  also,  merely  as  a repovtory 
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of  drawingft,  pnnU,  venet,  and  otb«r  mUc«lIaneoui  &«g- 
Tn#nt<(.  On  tne  continent  the  note-bdok  of  a touri«t.  in 
which  ho  makes  on  the  spot  hU  memoranda  of  places  and 
occurrenoes,  is  often  called  hts  album ; but  such  a use  of 
tho  word  is  not,  we  believe,  known  in  this  countiT. 

ALBU'MBN.  from  the  Latin  word  Albumen,^^  white  of 
an  egg.  The  peculiar  substance  designated  by  this  term, 
forms  a constituent  principle  of  organised  bodies.  It  is 
common  to  plants  ana  animals;  and  its  essential  properties 
arc  found  to  be  the  same  from  whichever  kingdom  of  the 
ornnised  world  it  is  deri^-cd. 

vegetable  albumen  occurs  in  tlie  sap  of  tree.** ; in  the 
seeds  of  the  cereal  gravity,  as  wheat  and  oots ; aud  in 
the  juices  of  many  vegetables,  as  the  potato,  turnip,  carrot, 
cabbage,  tc.  To  detnonstrute  its  presence  in  any  plant, 
it  is  necessary  to  grate  it  down,  and  treat  the  pulp  so 
obtained  with  water.  The  whole  w tillered  tnrough 
ZDusliii,  to  retain  tlbrou.s  matter;  and  the  milky  li<]uid 
which  pushes  through  the  Jilter,  on  being  ulloweil  to 
stand  at  rest,  deposite  the  matter  held  in  euspeusion 
(principally  starch),  and  leaves  a clear  liquid  above.  On 
heating  this  fluid,  the  albumen  separates  in  stringy 
mosses.  Potatoes  are  the  most  convenient,  and,  at  ^ 
some  time,  the  best  vegetable. which  can  be  employed  for 
this  purpose. 

Albumen  exists  much  more  abundantly  in  animals 
than  in  plants.  White  of  egg  aflbrds  an  example  of  albu- 
men in  its  purest  and  most  concentrated  form,  it  is 
pre.sent  in  considerable  qiiantity  in  the  blood,  the  juice 
of  flash,  the  brain,  and  the  nerves.  It  is  also  a cousli- 
tuent  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  of 
nil  glands.  The  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  juice  of 
flesh  varies  much,  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal. 
The  flesh  of  young  animals  often  yields  as  much  os 
14  per  cent.,  whilst  Uiut  of  old  animals  as  little  us  1 to 
'1  per  cent. 

Albumen,  whether  its  source  be  animal  or  vegetablo, 
I>os«»s6cs  the  same  com2M>.sition  and  pro|>erties.  While  of 
egg  consists  entirely  of  albumen  held  in  solution  in  water, 
and  combined  w ith  a smnU  qmmtitv  of  saline  matter.  It  is, 
thureforc,  nearly  pure  albumen.  In  this  stato  it  is  a thick 
glairy  fluid,  denser  than  wutcr.  insipid,  Miihout  odour,  mix- 
ing readily  with  cold  water,  in  a large  quantity  of  which  it 
is  complatcly  dissolved.  Exposed  in  this  fluid  form  to  at- 
mospheric air,  it  runs  rapidly  into  putrefaction ; but  if  a thin 
layer  of  it  be  exposed  to  a current  of  air  it  dries  and  is  con- 
certed into  a solid,  hard,  and  transparent  substance  re- 
sembling horn,  and  in  this  condition  it  may  be  preser>cd 
for  any  length  of  time  without  change. 

The  must  remarkable  character  of  olbumcn  is  the  pro- 
perty it  posses.sus  of  changing  from  a fluid  to  a solid  state 
on  the  application  of  heat.  This  process  is  termed  coa- 
gulation. If  tho  white  of  an  egg  be  exposed  to  a heat 
bf  alMUt  134^  of  Fahrenheit,  white  fibres  begin  (u  appear 
in  it;  if  tlie  heat  be  raised  to  16U°,  tlte  fluid  substance 
U converted  into  a solid  mass ; if  the  heat  be  still  fur- 
ther increased  to  212’.  it  dries,  shrinks,  and  assumes  the 
appearance  of  horn.  In  proportion  as  albumen  is  diluted 
with  water,  it  requires  a higher  temperature  to  coagulate 
it;  but  if  water  Wd  in  soTuikm  only  the  one-thousandlli 
part  of  its  weiglil  of  albumen,  the  water  is  rendered  opaque 
by  Imiling.  Before  coagulation  albumen  is  abunuantly 
soluble  in  cold  water;  ofter  coagolation  it  is  no  longer  so- 
luble in  water. 

But  heat  is  by  no  means  the  only  agent  capable  of  coagu- 
lating albumen.  Fluid  alburoon  is  changed  mto  a solid  by 
alolwl.  and  one  of  the  readiest  modes  of  obtaining  solid 
albumen  is  to  agitate  white  of  egg  with  ten  or  twelve  tiroes 
its  weight  of  alcohol.  Tlte  alcohol  unites  with  tho  water 
which  held  the  albumen  in  solution,  and  Uie  albuioea  is  pre- 
cipitated under  the  fonn  of  white  filaments. 

Albumen  is  sIao  coeqrulated  by  creosote,  tannic  acid,  or 
infusion  of  pulls,  and  the  stronger  acids,  sulphuric,  hydro- 
chloric (munutic),  nitrm,  and  metaphb->phoric ; but  not  bv 
acetic,  common  phosphoric,  and  pyrophosphuric  acids,  ft 
is  likewise  precipitnt^  by  the  meUiIhc  salts— ferroL-yunide 
of  ;>ota«sium,  bichloride  of  mercury,  sulphate  of  copper, 
acetate  of  lead,  &e.  Bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  subli- 
mate) is  so  delicate  a test,  that  if  a single  drop  of  a saturated 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  be  auded  to  water  contaio- 
iug  only  (he  two-tbuusandth  part  of  albumen,  it  will  occasion 
a milkiuess  in  the  liquid.  Ifa  slight  excess  of  the  mercurial 
solution  be  added  to  the  albuminous  liquid,  and  beat  applied, 


the  precipitate  which  falls  on  being  dried  is  found  to  OMitais 
in  every  seven  parts,  five  of  albumen. 

Electricity  also  coagulates  albumen.  If  an  albuminous 
fluid  be  exposed  to  a currant  of  galvanic  (voltaic)  electricitj, 
soda  will  appear  at  the  negative  wire ; wlule  the  albumen 
will  coogulate  around  that  which  is  in  ooooection  with  the 
positive  i>ole  of  the  baueiy. 

I The  (hemical  composition  of  albumen  has  been  deter- 
I mined  by  maiiy  observers ; and  they  agree  in  considering 
: that  whatever  ^ its  source,  albumen  has  the  same  compost- 
I tion.  The  following  table  of  analyses  will  exhibit  t>;ia  more 
' clearly.  The  first,  by  Mulder,  is  of  albumen  in  general,  and 
may  be  reckoned  the  nmst  exact : — 
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The  presence  of  unoxidised  sulphur  in  albumen  is  easily 
shown  by  the  blackening  of  a silver  spoon  introduced  into 
a boiled  egg,  and  by  Uio  production  of  a black  precipitate 
when  n little  olbumen  is  boiled  in  caustic  potash,  and  ofter- 
' wurd.4  treated  with  acetate  of  lead. 

I Albumen  is  a^^sociuted  with  fibrine  and  caseine  under  the 
! general  term  of  the  albumvums  group.  They  ore  likewise 
'culled  the  snnguifjmoHS  compounds,  from  tlieir  power  of 
forming  blood  ; and  Uie  pUiStic  elements  of  nutriuon,  from 
their  supplying  tlie  muterial  out  of  which  organised  animal 
; tissues  are  formed.  Fibrine  and  caseine  are  very  di.«tinct 
from  albumen,  so  far  as  appearance  is  concerned;  but  in 
chemical  cum|Kx«ition  they  are  nearly  identical,  so  much  so, 
i that  any  one  of  the  three  con  pass  into  the  other ; for  instance^ 
the  albumen  present  in  the  egg  becomes,  when  the  latter  is 
being  hiitcheu,  converted  partly  into  fibrine  of  flesh.  The 
fibrine  of  flesh,  when  partaken  of  as  food,  passes  into  albu- 
men in  the  system  of  every  animal ; and  the  caseine  of  milk 
undergoes  the  suine  change  when  it  has  served  as  an  article 
of  diet.  [I'lBiUNB  and  Chkksk  (Casein).] 

; Albumen,  from  its  property  of  coagulating  by  heat,  ia 
used  to  clunfy  avrups  and  other  liquids.  The  ^buraen,  as  it 
ia  rendered  solitf  by  the  application  of  heat,  entangles  all  the 
subsiimres  not  held  in  solution  by  the  fluid,  and  carries  them 
with  it  to  tlie  surfuce  in  the  fonii  of  scum.  [Isinglass.] 
But  the  most  interesting  application  of  albumen  is  its 
employment  as  an  antidote  against  one  of  the  most  virulent 
of  the  mineral  poison.*.  Corrosive  sublimate,  or  bichloride 
of  mercury,  is  scarcely  second  in  the  violence  and  certainty 
of  its  poisonous  properties  to  arsenic  itself.  For  this  jioison 
albumen  is  a sure  and  effectual  antidote.  The  world  is  in- 
debted to  Orfila,  the  celebrated  Parisian  toxicolog^t,  for  this 
discovery.  This  distinguished  man  instituted  many  exwri- 
mcDts,  by  which  be  established  the  fact,  of  vrhii  h the  follow- 
ing may  serve  as  an  example.  He  gave  twelve  g^uins  of  cor- 
rosive subliuiat4)  to  a smull-sized  d(^;  the  poison  was  allowed 
to  act  for  four  minutes : by  this  time  there  were  unequi- 
vocal indications  of  the  commencement  of  its  o'dinory  eflecU. 
The  antidote  was  then  adminUtcred.  the  white  of  eggs  being 
freely  given.  After  several  fits  of  vomiting,  tho  animal  be- 
came apparently  free  from  pain,  and  in  five  days  was  quite 
well.  Another  experiment^Ut  gave  a dose  of  the  poison  to 
a rabbit;  he  allowed  it  to  act  uncontrolled;  tlie  rabbit  was 
dead  in  seven  minutes.  He  then  gave  a bimilar  dose  to  an- 
other rabbit ; he  administered  albumen  in  the  form  of  while 
of  eggs  just  as  tho  first  indications  of  uneasiness  com- 
mence, and  in  this  case  no  serious  symptom  of  any  kind 
ensued.  It  would  seem  as  the  result  of  several  expe- 
riments, that  tho  white  of  one  egg  is  n^uirc<l  to  render 
four  grains  of  corrosive  subfimate  innoxious.  The  effi- 
cacy of  this  antidote  has  been  fully  established  in  the 
human  subject.  Several  cases  are  (m  record  in  which  thia 
poLson  was  taken  both  by  accident  and  design,  in  which  tho 
immediate  and  free  administration  of  the  white  of  eggs  dis- 
armed it  of  all  noxious  influence.  A man  took  half  a drachm 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  w*as  attacked  with  the  usual 
symptoms.  The  white  of  eggs  was  immediately  and  fooelv 
admmiitered.  The  symptoms  were  at  once  arrested,  and 
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the  pehent  reoorercd  without  lustainin^  any  mateml  i»> 
eoavenience.  This  remedv  once  saved  the  life  of  Th^nard. 
the  eelebratod  eheroUt.  While  at  lecture  this  gentleman 
one  day  inadvertently  swallowed,  instead  of  water,  a mouth' 
All  of  a ooncentratod  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  He 
instantly  perceived  the  fatal  error  be  had  committed ; but 
he  was  aware  of  the  remedy.  He  sent  immediately  for 
eggs,  wbkh  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  within  the 
space  of  four  minutes.  He  swallowed  the  white  of  eggs 
f^ly.  At  the  time  when  he  began  to  take  the  remedy  he 
had  not  vomited ; neither  did  vomiting  occur  at  all ; conse- 
quently the  whole  of  the  poison  must  have  been  retained, 
and  yet  he  sustained  no  material  injuiy.  There  cannot  be 
a doubt  that  without  tlm  prompt  use  of  the  albumen  he 
would  incvitablv  have  died 

ALBUMEfi,  in  plants,  is  the  substance  which  in  some 
seeds  is  interposed  between  the  embryo  and  their  coat  It 
vanes  very  much  in  density,  and  oliier  charorters,  and  is 
often  the  roost  valuable  part  of  a plant.  In  the  coooa-nut  it 
IS  the  meat,  the  milk  being  a fluid,  unoondensed  portion  of 
it:  in  the  coffee-»eed,  it  is  the  part  that  is  roastea;  and  in 
com,  it  is  that  which  is  ground  into  flour.  The  oil  of  the 
eaator*oil  plant,  and  of  the  poppy,  the  aroma  of  the  nut- 
meg, and  the  greasv,  nutritious  substance  that  forms  choco- 
late, are  all  the  produce  of  albumen. 

This  substance  in  tho  beginning  is  of  a pulpy  nature,  and 
is  the  matter  in  which  the  young  embryo  first  makea  its  ap- 
pearance ; in  this  state  it  is  present  in  all  plants,  but  as  the 
embryo,  for  the  nutriment  of  which  it  is  destined,  increases 
in  site,  the  albumen  is  gradually  absorbed  by  it,  either 
wholly,  as  in  the  turnip,  the  pea.  the  bean,  and  tl^  like : or  in 
part  only , the  residue  tetngof  a consistence  \’arying  between 
softness,  as  in  tho  poppy,  and  extreme  hardness,  as  in  the 
date  palm. 

Botanists  find  its  presence  in  abundanoa,  or  its  total  or 
almost  total  absence,  a character  of  very  great  important'o  in 
&tinguu»hing  the  different  tribes  of  plants. 

ALBUQUERQUE.  ALFONSO,  (or,  as  the  Porlu- 
guese  write  his  name,  Apfonso  ALHOQnsRQUt,)  tb(>  greatest 
rfthose  captains  wIk)  built  the  short-lived  fabric  of  Portuguese 
empire  m India,  was  born  at  Melinda,  in  AfVica,  a.  d.  145‘2. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Gonzalvn  d' Albuquerque,  lord  of, 
ViUaverde,  descended  of  a bastard  branch  of  the  royal  family 
of  Portugal.  In  his  y^outh  he  was  first  esquire  to  king 
John  II. ; but  he  first  Iweomes  well-known  to  us  in  the  year 

1503,  when,  in  conjunction  with  Francisco  Albuquerque, 
his  cousin,  or  uncle,  ho  conducted  a fleet  to  India,  and  se- 
eured  the  king  of  Ccx'hin  on  his  throne,  which  had  been 
endangered  by  his  powerful  neighbour,  the  Zamorin  of  Ca- 
licut. These  two  cities  weir  situated  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar, both  to  the  south  of  B»inbay,  in  lat.  9®  57'  3u",  and 
11*  13' respectively ; E.  Ion.  76“  l6M5",  and  75*  5u'.  In 
gratitude  for  ihetr  seniecs  they  obtained  leave  to  build  a 
^ at  Cochin,  which,  according  to  the  Portuguese  authors, 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  their  national  em- 

in  the  East  Francisco  Albuquerque  was  wrecked  on 
voyage  home.  Alfonso  reached  Lisbon  safely,  July  16, 

1504.  and  was  favourably  received  by  the  king,  who  sent 
him  out  to  India  again, in  15(*6.  in  command  ofa  squadron 
of  five  ships,  composing  part  of  a fleet  of  sixteen,  under  the 
orders  of  Tristan  da  Cunha.  For  a time  the  generals  car- 
ried on  a prosperous  warfare  aminst  tho  Moorish  cities  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  AfVica.  Ua  Cunha,  sailing  for  India, 
left  Albuquerque  to  command  in  the  Arabian  seas : who, 
weary  of  the  t^tty  piratical  warfare  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  engaged,  conceived  the  project  of  taking  the  small  but 
important  island  of  Ormuz,  in  lat.  27*6',  at  the  mouth  of 
dte  Persian  Gulf,  which,  being  admirably  situated  for  com- 
merce, was  at  that  time  one  or  the  great  emporiums  of  the 
East  Acconlingly  he  appeared  before  Ormuz,  Sept.  25, 
1507,  having  already  in  bU  course  reduced  most  of  the  chief 
trading  towns  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  ^ulf. 
Tbe  terms  of  his  message  to  the  prince  whose  territory  he 
invaded  are  worthy  of  attention.  He  came,  he  said,  not  to 
bnng  war,  but  peace,— peace,  however,  to  be  obtained  only 
by  paying  tribute  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  instead  of  the 
hag  of  Persia ; but  then  the  Portuguese  monarch  was  so 
fftat  a lord,  that  it  was  better  to  be  his  vassal  than  to 
command  empires.  Zeifadin,  king  of  Ormuz,  was  a youth, 
tad  the  government  wa.s  really  in  the  hands  of  a eunuch, 
lamed  Cogi-Atar,  who  underrated  tbe  advantage  of  being 
nbject  to  the  Portuguese,  and  plainly  said  that  fheir  de- 
tends  were  impudent  and  unreasonab^  Bat  their  cannon 


proved  oogent  aqpiiaents ; and  he  was  oblq^  to  lubmit, 
after  tbe  shipping  and  part  of  the  town  bad  been  burnt. 
Cogi-Atar  was  deeply  mortified  when  he  saw  to  what  i 
hatful  of  men  he  had  yielded.  Ho  concerted  a revolt, 
which  proved  successful.  Albuquerque  was  eumpelled  to 
evacuate  the  place ; and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  tu 
reduce  it  by  fkmine,  returned  to  the  island  of  Socot^  off 
CajM  Guardafbi,  lea^ing  his  chief  purpose  unaccomplished. 

Being  joined  by  three  ships  bound  to  India,  be  set  sail  for 
the  Malabar  coast,  in  1508.  He  carried  out  a secret  com- 
mission,  authorising  him  to  supersede  Don  Francisco  d AU 
*meida,  gr**emur  of  tbe  Indies,  when  tbe  period  of  his  com- 
mission snould  have  expirod.  On  arriving  at  Cananor  he 
informed  Almeida  of  tbi^  ; but  tbe  governor,  already  pre- 
judiced against  him  by  the  reporta  of  some  officers,  who  uad 
treacherously  sailed  away  from  his  squadron,  and  thereby 
caused  his  Ailure  at  Ormui.  received  him  very  coldly,  de- 
ebned  cither  to  surrender  the  government  or  lo  accept  bis 
services  in  anv  subordinate  cararity,  and  finally  ttirew  him 
into  prison,  wficre  be  reroaineu  tliroe  monlhs.  The  arrival 
of  tho  Grand  Matahal  of  Portugal,  with  a powerful  fleet,  re- 
stored biro  to  liberty.  Almeida  returned  liomo ; and  Albu- 
querque was  acknowledged  General  and  Commalidcr-iik- 
Uhier  in  India. 

TbU  fleet  was  'ntended  to  act  against  tbe  Zamorin  of 
Calicut,  whose  long-continued  hostiliW  had  made  him  very 
obnoxious  to  the  Portuguese.  The  Marshal  entreated  A1 
buquerque  to  entrust  him  w ith  the  command  in  this  serv  ice, 
and  Albuquerque  reluctantly  consented ; but  only  by  halves. 
The  fleet  accordingly  was  divided  into  two  squadrons.  A ve- 
teran officer  augurw  ill  from  this  arrangement,  and  said  that 
there  was  little  good  to  be  experto<l  from  one  body  with  two 
heads.  His  prediction  was  verified:  jealousy  of  Albu- 
querque, whose  division  bad  gained  the  start  in  landing, 
and  foolhardy  courage,  induced  tho  Marshal  to  venture  too 
far  with  a small  nuinbiT  of  followers,  in  hopes  of  gaining 
possession  of  the  Zamorin's  palace.  He  succeeded  in  this ; 
but  tho  Indians  ralliod,  and  he  w'as  surrounded  and  slain, 
with  roost  of  his  principal  officers.  Albuquerque,  in  at- 
tempting to  rescue  him,  was  do<«poratcly  wounded  ; and  the 
Portuguese  were  forced  to  return  to  their  vessels  with 
considerable  loss,  having  done  much  injury  to  the  tow  n 
and  shipping. 

I'he  commission  of  Albuquerque  was  far  less  extensive 
than  that  of  hi*  pr^e<-CKMvr*  in  the  Indian  government, 
which  had  extended  from  the  Ca|>e  of  Goc/d  Hope  to  tlie 
farthest  regions  of  India.  The  court  of  Portugsi  now  di- 
vided this  mighty  charge  into  three  portions — one  compre- 
hending tho  eastern  coast  of  Africa  and  the  coast  of  Asia, 
from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  Cambay  ; the  second.  Hiii- 
doostHn,  which  wws  allotte*!  to  Albuquerque  ; the  thirtl,  the 
rwt  of  India  east  of  tho  Ganges,  m chief  object  was  to 
prosecute  its  conquests  in  the  Red  hea,  and  to  mono^lize 
the  Indian  trade  by  deitroying  that  carried  on  between  India 
and  Egypt,  With  this  view  the  greater  part  of  the  reinforce- 
ments sent  to  the  East  w ere  ordered  to  act  in  the  Red  Sen, 
under  the  command  of  George  d' Agui  u*;  and  Albuquerque 
thus  seemed  placed  in  a secondary’  oiHiimand : but  by  g^ 
fortune  and  good  policy  be  suceeeiied  n frustrating,  in  some 
degree,  the  designs  of  tho  court,  and  contrived  to  gain  nearly 
as  extensive  authority  as  his  predecessors  had  held.  Diego 
I>ipez  de  Silveira.  who  was  sent  out  to  the  eastern  division 
with  an  independent  command,  failed  in  eatablishing  a set- 
tlement at  Malacca,  lost  some  of  bis  ships,  and  returned  to 
Europe,  lesving  two  of  them  with  Albuquerque.  D Aguiar 
perished  in  a storm,  and  of  hi*  scattered  ahips  some  went 
to  India,  which  I.eroos,  tlie  successor  of  D Aguiar,  sent  to 
demand.  For  some  time  he  got  nothing  but  fair  words:  at 
last  tlu)  general,  assembling  a council  of  his  officers,  told 
them,  that  by  the  orders  of  his  court  hswas  to  send  all  tho 
^uccounl  which  he  could  to  Lemoa,  and  that  be  was  deter- 
mined to  go  in  person.  The  whole  force  under  hi*  com- 
mand set  sail  from  Cochin,  oatensihly  for  tbe  Red  Sea; 
but  before  they  arrivod  off  Goa,  they  aero  met  by  Timoia, 
prince  of  Onor,  who  urged  tbe  iropoUcy  of  going  to  tho 
Red  Sea  to  attack  the  Caliph  of  Egypt.  He  added,  that, 
in  the  absence  of  the  prince  of  Goa  on  other  wars,  the 
present  was  a most  favourable  moment  for  tbe  enter- 
prise. Tbe  stateroout  of  Timoia  was  laid  before  a mili- 
tary council,  and  the  governor  gravely  remarked  on  the  in- 
expedioiicy  of  disobeying  express  orders,  unless  on  very  sure 
grounds  01*  advantage.  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  scene 
was  previously  arranged  with  tbe  Indian  prince,  or  whether 
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Albuquerque  lud  been  linoere  in  hia  propos^  intention  of 
Rftiling  for  the  Red  Sea.  Hia  ambition,  and  jealous  care  of 
his  own  glory,  would  lead  us  to  believe  the  former : and  the 
change  seems  too  important  to  be  so  hastily  made,  had  it 
not  b^n  contemplateu  beforehand.  In  fine,  it  was  resolved 
to  sail  to  Goa ; and  that  rich  and  prosperous  city  fell  into 
hU  hands  almost  without  resistance.  His  energy  may  be 
judged  fh>m  the  rapidity  with  which  his  enterprises  were 
conduct^.  He  appeared  before  Calicut  January  2,  1510, 
and  though  severely  wounded  there,  he  entered  Goa  the  1 7th 
February  following.  But  he  was  unable  to  hold  it.  That  ; 
town,  in  name  belonging  to  the  Deccan,  was  governed  by  a 
Moor  named  Idalcan,  who,  like  other  powerful  Indian  sub-  ' 
jeets,  paid  little  obedience  to  his  nominal  sovereign.  He  ' 
was  absent  when  Albuquerque  took  his  town,  but  bo  lost  no  | 
time  in  collecting  n powerful  forue,  and  by  dint  of  numbers 
regained  possession  of  it,  and  shut  the  Portuguese  up  in  the  j 
citadel.  Albuquerque's  difficulties  were  increased,  and  in  | 
great  measure  produce«l.  by  the  discontent,  mutinous  con-  | 
duct,  and  almost  treachery,  of  his  officers.  At  last  ho  was  ’ 
reduced  to  the  altcmati%e  of  abandoning  the  citadel  and  ! 
taking  to  his  ships,  or  suffering  the  river  to  be  blocked  up,  . 
and  all  chance  of  escape  lost  He  chose  the  former.  But 
the  bar  being  impassable  during  the  south-west  monsoon, 
which  had  already  set  in,  be  was  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
harbour,  compelli^  by  the  enemy  s fire  constantly  to  shift 
his  place,  and  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  famine.  His  energy* 
and  the  bravery  of  his  troops  triumphed  over  their  em- 
barrassments ; and  they  maintained  their  ground,  though 
not  without  much  loss  and  suffering,  till  the  navigation 
was  again  open.  Finally  he  left  the  harbour  August  15, 
1510.  The  history  of  this  siege  of  Goa  is  full  of  interest, 
and  will  repay  the  trouble  of  perusing  it  at  length. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  strong  reinforcements  were  sent 
out  from  Portugal,  and.  at  the  same  time,  l>emos  was  re- 
called, and  his  eomnuuid  made  over  to  Albuquerque.  Tlie 
same  autumn  Albuquerque  attacked  Goa  a second  time,  and  | 
carried  it  by  storm,  Nov.  25.  Early  in  the  next  year  be 
meditated  new  conquests.  A detachment  of  the  fleet  which 
liad  been  sent  out  in  the  preceding  year,  was  especially  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  Malacca  under  the  command  of  Diego 
de  Vasconccllos.  Albuquerque,  as  he  had  done  before  in  : 
the  case  of  Leinos,  detained  tliis  srjuadron  for  his  own  use : 
by  fair  means  while  he  could;  but  when  Vase.«ncello8  ex- 
pres.sod  at  length  his  resolution  to  proceed  forthwith  to  his 
appointed  destinafioo.  he  hesitated  nut  expressly  to  forbid 
his  doing  so,  under  pain  of  impnsonment  to  himself,  and 
death  to  all  inferior  uHicers  uioler  his  command.  Voscoii- 
cellos,  undeterred  by  these  threats,  set  sail,  but  he  wa.s  stopped 
by  a su|x:rior  force,  and  was  himself  sent  back  to  Portugal, 
while  three  of  his  officers  were  put  to  deatli.  It  is  possible 
that  the  letter  of  Albuquerque’s  commission  might  justify 
him  in  exacting  obedience  to  his  own  orders  from  all  persons 
m his  government,  even  to  the  disobedience  of  orders  received 
from  the  king.  Still  the  act  wa.s  cruel  and  selfish,  and 
highly  illustrative  of  his  character.  Looking  to  the  circum- 
stances, there  can  be  no  doubt  hut  that  the  motive  fur  it  wa.s 
not  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  but  a resolution  to  mono- 
polize every  opportunity  of  acquiring  fame  am!  power  in  India. 
As  soon  as  Vasconccllos  was  retnoveil,  Albuquerque  sailed 
himself  on  the  expedition  against  Malacca,  (lat  2'  12',  long. 
102' 5'  15",)  which  hitherto  ne  had  put  off  on  different  pro-  j 
texts,  an<i,  with  some  difficulty,  eaptured  the  town,  which  was 
given  up  to  plunder,  liuinense  wealth  was  obtained.  The 
fifth  of  the  booty,  which  was  set  apart  for  the  king,  was 
valued  at  200,000  gold  cruzadoes,  exclusive  of  naval  and 
military  stores,  among  which  3000  cannon  were  said  to  have 
been  found.  In  (his  expedition  his  troops  amounted  only  to 
800  Portuguese,  and  200  Malabar  auxiliaries : the  Malayan 
prince  is  said  to  have  hod  30,000  men  under  arms. 

Albuquerque  had  it  much  at  heart  to  establish  the  Portu- 
guese power  as  firmly  at  Malacca  as  at  Goa.  He  built  a 
citadel,  coined  money,  established  a new  system  of  law  and 


and  other  neighbouring  princes,  who  were  deeply  impressed 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  power  of  these  European  strangers. 
After  remaining  at  Malacca  near  a year,  he  set  sail  for  Goa. 
On  his  voyage  be  encountered  a violent  storm ; bis  ship  was 
wrecked,  and  he  himself,  washed  into  tlie  sea,  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  He  reached  Cochin  with  the  scattei  ed 
remains  of  his  squadron  at  the  end  of  February,  1512.  His 
flnt  objeol  w-u  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Goa,  whkh  in  his 


I absence  was  hard  pressed  by  Idalcan.  Bnt  the  Portugnea 
force  in  India  w'as  never  1ar« : and  owing  to  the  casualtie 
of  war  and  shipwreck,  and  the  loss  of  the  troops  left  in  ga. 

I rison  at  Malacca,  ho  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  arrival  l 
! the  annual  reinforcements  before  he  could  bring  his  favour  t 
j cit)'  effectual  help.  Moreover  he  found  much  to  be  remedied 
I and  much  that  required  his  presence  at  Co<*hin,  where  tl. 

I e.xtorlion  of  the  principal  Portuguese,  and  the  scandaloi. 

: lives  of  all,  had  very  much  alienated  the  good  will  of  tha 
friendly  city.  Having  obviated  these  erils  as  well  as  1. 
could,  ho  sailed  fix  Goa,  September  13,  1512.  He  wa 
received  with  lively  joy  ; his  presence  soon  removed  all  caust 
for  disquietude,  and  established  the  power  of  the  Portu 
gucse  more  firmly  than  ever.  He  relaxed  the  king's  dues 
and  gave  every  encouragement  to  commerce,  and  Goa 
soon  became  the  most  flourishing  city  of  the  Portuguese 
dominions.  It  wos  observed,  even  then,  that  the  l^g’^ 
revenue  was  increased,  instead  of  suffering,  by  the  reduction 
of  duties.  Idalr.an  and  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  thinking 
further  resistance  hopeless,  sued  for  peace,  and  the  Portu- 
guese influence  was  effectually  and  surely  established  along 
the  Malabar  coast  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Goa. 

The  orders  of  the  court  were  still  urgent  to  prosecute  the 
war  in  the  Red  Sea;  and  seeing  India  quiet,  lie  now,  in 
1513,  directed  hu  efforts  to  the  reiluction  of  Aden  [See 
Aden],  a considerable  commercial  town  of  Arabia.  His 
force,  much  larger  than  usual,  consisted  of  twenty  ships. 
1000  Portuguese,  and  400  Malabar  troops;  (Barros,  2>ca<f. 
II.  lib.  vii.  cap.  y.)  but  he  reaped  neither  honour  nor  prfifit 
by  this  voyage.  Repulsed  at  Aden,  he  entered  the  Red 
Sea,  leading  the  first  European  JUtt  that  ever  sailed  in  its 
waters ; but  he  experienced  much  hardship  and  danger  from 
heat,  want,  and  uifliculty  of  navigation,  and  relumed  to 
India  without  striking  a blow. 

His  last  enterprise  was  a second  attempt  upon  Ormuz,  in 
which  he  succeeued  (1507)  without  recourse  to  arms,  by  the 
effects  of  terror  and  negotiation : and  the  place  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  till  it  was  taken  from  them 
in  1622,  by  the  English  and  Shah  Abbas.  [See  Annxs.] 

Albuquerque,  after  his  first  failure,  vowed  never  to  cut 
his  beard  till  he  had  regained  Ormuz,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
wore  it  till  he  could  knot  it  to  his  girdle.  Soon  after  tlie 
aceompliKhment  of  this  favourite  wish  he  fell  sick,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Goa.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Oulph  he  met 
a vessel  bearing  despatches  from  Europe.  They  s ignifie<l  his 
recall;  that  l^opez  Soait’Z  d'Albergaria  was  nominated  hia 
.successor ; and  that  Ihcgo  Pereira  and  Diego  Mendez  do 
\*asci)ncellos  were  appointiHl  to  high  ofllrcs.  IIi.s  proud 
spirit  was  deeply  hurt.  • What ! ' he  said,  ‘ Soarez  governor ! 
Vasc<mcello8  and  Pereira,  w hom  I sent  home  as  criminals, 
sent  nut  again  in  posts  of  honour ! I have  gained  tlie  hate  of 
men  fur  the  love  of  the  king,  and  am  disgnu.*cd  by  the  king 
for  the  love  of  men.  To  the  grave,  miserable  old  man  ! to  the 
grave,  it  is  time  !’  He  might  have  seen  something  more  in 
this. — a just  return  for  bis  unw  orthy  treatment  of  Vascon- 
cellos.  His  illness,  aggravated  br  vexation,  proved  fatal. 
He  died  December  16.  1515,  in  his  63rd  year.  His  liodv 
was  conveyed  to  Goa,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  Our 
Lady,  which  he  hail  built ; and  in  future  years — a touch- 
ing testimony  to  the  uprightne&»  of  his  government — 
Moors  and  Indians  ix^pairiHl  to  his  tomb,  as  to  that  of  n 
father,  to  implore  redress  from  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of 
his  successors.  His  bones,  more  than  fifty  y eiu*s  ofter  his 
death,  were  transported  to  Portugal. 

Albuquerque  has  undoubtwl  claims  to  the  name  ol  a 
great  man.  To  his  country  he  rendered  nlQ^l  important 
service  : and  if,  in  the  irre^ponsibi]ity  of  a distant  command, 
he  presumed  sometimes  to  contravene  or  neglect  the  orders 
of  his  king,  be  was  actuated  by  no  more  ignoble  motive 
than  the  love  of  glory*,  and  ever  had  in  view  the  welfare  of 
his  country,  and  next  to  that,  bis  own  honour.  As  a public 
servant  he  was  scrupulously  honest ; as  governor  of  an  obe- 
dient people.  scrupulously  just;  though  his  temper  wa.s  aus- 
tere and  arbitrary,  and  his  punishments  were  awfully  severe. 
His  views  as  a statesman  were  enlarged  and  judicious,  lits 
skill  great  as  a general,  his  courage  as  a soldier  daring  to 
rashness.  On  the  other  hand,  wrberc  territory  was  to  be 
gained  to  his  country,  or  renown  to  himself,  he  was  sto)>)K.-<l 
by  no  considerations  of  right  or  wrong.  I'be  attai-k  on 
Malacca  admits  of  justification  ; but  the  capture  of  Ormuz  and 
Goa  were  provoked  by  no  acts  of  hostility , and  can  be  sanc- 
tioned by  no  law  but  that  of  the  longest  .sword.  Hi.<  cha- 
racter is  well  exemplified  in  a scheme  which  he  is  said  to 
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bAT«  propoMd  to  the  Emporor  of  Ethiopia  for  destroying 
tho  commerce  of  Eg)pt  by  turning  U)c  course  of  llie  Nile 
into  the  Red  Sea,  and  thus  converting  that  fruitful  land 
into  a barren  dc&crt.  The  project  u called  grand  by  his* 
Inrians  ■ it  is  certainly  great : but  the  very  idea  of  such  an 
impossible  undertaking  throws  some  discredit  upon  tlie  Ge* 
neral's  knowledge.  And  it  seems  never  to  Itave  occurred 
cither  to  them  or  to  him.  that  there  would  have  been  any 
moral  guilt  in  blotting  out  from  (lie  earth  a fertile,  popu* 
loua,  and  extensive  country,  to  gratify  the  grasping  thirst 
fur  monopoly  of  a second-mte  European  kingdom. 

The  second  decade  of  Barros's  Hislorv  of  the  Portu^ufse 
(■•mqunU  in  the  Ewtt  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  transactions 
of  which  we  have  here  given  a short  sketch,  from  the  sailing 
of  Da  Cimha  and  Albuquerque  to  the  death  of  Albuquerque. 
Those  who  do  not  read  Portuguese  may  consult  Muffei,  , 
Hiitoria  Indira;  Luiltau,  Hint,  des  Conauctes  des  Portu-  | 
fait  dans  le  Nouveau  Motuie ; and  tho  SSfxiem  Universal 
History. 

ALBURNUM,  in  plants,  is  that  part  of  the  stem  of  trees 
which  timber-merchants  call  sajjUHiod.  It  is  the  newly 
formed,  unchanged  wood  lying  immediately  below  the  bark, 
and  U always  of  a very  light  colour.  It  U tho  principal 
channel  through  which  the  crude  sap  is  conveyed  from  the 
roots  into  tho  leaves,  and  is.  therefore,  an  mdispi'nsablc  part 
in  all  exogenous  trees.  [See  Aob  of  Trkeh.J  It  consisU 
c»f  little  besides  vegetable  tissue ; in  which  respect  it  differs  i 
fnm  heartu>ood  or  duramen,  which  is  vegetable  tissue  com- 
bined with  solid  secretions,  the  nature  of  which  varies  with 
»pecics.  It  is  probably  on  the  latter  account  that  heartwood 
is  so  much  more  durable  than  sapwood ; for  all  vegetable 
tissue  is  in  itself  equally  perishable,  and  it  only  ceases  to  be 
so  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  secretions  of  a less  de- 
structible character. 

While  many  plants  have  the  alburnum  and  heartwood 
distinctly  separated,  there  arc  others,  technically  called 
whitewooded  trees,  which  consist  of  nothing  but  alburnum 
This  arises  from  their  not  forming  any  solid  secretions  which 
can  give  durability  to  the  central  parts  ; hence  all  such  trees 
are  quickly  perishable,  and  are  generally  unfit  for  any  but 
tem^raiy-  purposes. 

ALBY*,  or  ALBI,  a town  in  France,  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  tho  Tam.  and  upon  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the 
river  which  gives  name  to  the  department.  It  is  an  archi- 
episcopal  see.  and  perhaps  the  wor>t  built  of  all  places  of  i 
similar  rank  in  France.  It  is  not,  however,  without  objects 
worthy  of  notice,  llie  cathedral  of  St.  Cecile  is  the  chief 
buildi^  of  the  town.  It  U a Gothic  edifice  of  brick, 
rexnarkable  for  boldness  and  elegance;  founded  1262,  and 
completed  1512.  The  tower  is  295  feet  high.  The  interior 
h aoomed  with  old  fresco  paintings  on  the  roofs  and  walls, 
some  of  which  are  of  the  fourteenth  century.  On  the  banks  | 
of  the  Tam  stands  a building,  at  first  the  residence  of  the 
counts  of  the  Albigeois,  sub^uently  the  episci^l  palace, 
but  which  is  now'  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  ilie  village 
of  Cbateauvieux,  on  the  side  towards  Montauban  (the  west), 
forms  a suburb  of  the  town.  Albi  possesses  a fine  promenade 
planted  witli  trees,  called  La  Lice,  just  outside  the  city, 
Lrmed  by  a terrace,  and  c'ommending  a view  of  the  adjacent 
country.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  12,594  in  1851 ; 
there  are  manufactures  of  coarse  linen  cloths,  blankets, 
candles,  canvas,  tools,  5cc.  A library  of  14,000  volumes,  a 
isuwum  of  natural  hi-vtory,  and  a society  of  rural  economy, 
trade,  and  statistics,  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
place.  There  is  also  a theatre.  Albi  is  350  milea  south  of 
Wris : 43®  53'  N.  lat.,  2®  8'  E.  long. 

The  arrondLoaement  of  Albi  consists  of  6 cantons,  91 
communes,  and  contained  92,167  inhabitants  in  1851.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  formerly  the  district  of  Albigeois, 
is  fertile  in  com,  grapes,  plums,  and  saffron ; many  sheep 
ore  fed  ; and  a considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  dried  fruits, 
wine,  and  coarse  cloth.  This  district  is  well  wooded. 

Tlie  name  Albigeois,  aboveroentioned,  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  form  of  the  name  of  the  town,  Albifa, — fromwhich, 
likewise,  it  is  said,  the  early  reformers  of  this  part  took  the 
name  of  Albigeni>es  : whether  from  their  prevalence  in  this 
neighbourhood,  or  because  their  opinions  were  condemned  at 
the  council  of  Albi,  is  uncertain.  Some,  however,  derive 
the  name  Albigenses  from  Albigcsium,  the  general  denomi- 
oati^tD  of  NarlKincsc  Gaul  in  the  middle  ages. 

ALCA  (C«rt>r),  the  auk,  a genus  of  web-fooled  sea- 
birds. which  has  a singularly-formed  bill,  being  very  broad 
vheo  viewed  laterally,  straight  towards  the  base,  but  much 


curved  towards  the  point.  Both  the  mandibles  are  hal 
coviTcd  by  projecting  feathers,  and  furrowed  near  the 
point.  The  upper  mandible  is  crooked,  and  the  under 
forms  a pxYijecting  angle.  The  nostrils  are  towards  tho  miildle 
oftne  sides  of  the  upper  mandible,  bcin^  very  narrow  and 
almost  closed  by  a membrane  covered  with  feathers.  The 
legs  are  short,  and  placed  far  back,  so  that  the  birds  when 
standing  have  their  backs  nearly  perpendicular.  There 
arc  onW  three  to(‘S  fully  wcblied,  the  hack  toi!  being  want- 
ing. The  claws  are  somewhat  pointed.  Tlic  wings  are 
short,  and  the  first  quill  is  as  long  as  the  second,  or  perhaps 
a little  longer. 

There  are  only  two  species  known,  the  great  auk  and  the 
razor-bill,  both  natives  of  tho  British  Isles. 

ALC/EUS,  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  lyric  poets  of 
Greece.  Of  his  compositions,  once  so  much  admired, 
nothing  but  fragments  remain,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
only  of  a few  lines,  or  even  words.  These  have  b«*n  pre- 
served in  quotations  by  later  authors.  Among  them  wc  find 
two  passages,  which  Horace  evidently  has  imitated,  in  the 
two  first  stanzas  of  the  eighth,  and  the  two  first  stanzas 
of  the  fourteenth,  odes  of  the  first  book.  Horace  makes 
frequent  mention  of  him.  and  always  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration.  Alcccus  was  a native  of  Mitylcne,  in  Leslx^; 
and  wrote  about  the  forty-fourth  Olympiad,  or  b.c.  CUO  : 
being  the  contemporary  and  countryman  and,  it  is  said,  the 
admirer  also,  of  the  celebrated  poetess  Sappho.  Of  his  life 
but  one  anecdote  w orth  relating  is  presett  ed,  that,  in  a battle 
with  the  Athenians,  he  threw  away  bis  armour,  (a  mortal 
disgrace  according  to  Greek  notions  of  honour.)  and  sought 
safety  in  flight : a species  of  ncr\'ousness  to  which  great 
poets  seem  to  lie  addicted,  to  judge  from  the  similar  mishaps 
of  Archilochus  and  Horace.  The  victors  dedicated  his  ar- 
mour in  the  temple  of  Athene,  at  Sigeum.  From  AK-sus, 
the  Alcaic,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  lyric  metres,  derives 
its  name.  His  poems,  we  learn  from  Quintilian  and  Horace, 
were  more  severe  and  elevated  in  style  and  subject  than 
those  of  roost  of  the  followers  of  the  lyric  muse : of  the  frag- 
ments preserved,  however,  many  are  in  praise  of  w ine.  The 
most  striking  is  one  which  ha.s  been  finely  expanded  by  Sir 
W.  Jones.  Alcsus  aspired  to  bo  the  poet  of  liberty  ; and 
directed  the  full  vigour  of  his  genius  against  Pittacus,  who 
had  raised  bis  power  above  that  of  his  fellow-citizens,  or  in 
Greek  language,  made  himself  tgrant  of  Mitylcne.  The  best 
collection  of  the  fragments  of  Alceeus  is  in  the  Cambridge 
yimeum  Cntir.um.  vot.  i.  p.  421,  and  in  Gaisford's  Minor 
Poets. 

Other  persons  of  the  name  of  Alceeus  are  named  by  an- 
cient writers.  'We  shall  only  mention  two,— an  Athenian 
tragic  poet,  and  a comic  poet  who  contended  with  Aristo- 
phanes for  the  prize,  when  lie  produced  the  Plutus,  01.  96*1. 
B.c.  386. 

AIXAIDE  or  ALCAYDE,  aSpanishword derived  from 
the  Arabic  kdyid  fn>m  the  verb  kdda,  which  means  to  head. 
The  alcaide  was  formerly  the  governor  of  a fortress  or  a 
castle,  and  also  the  keeper  of  a jail.  This  name  is  fre- 
quently mistaken  by  foreigners  for  that  of  alcalde.  The 
otflce.s  of  these  two  functionaries,  however,  differ  very  widely, 
as  the  one  is  a military  officer,  and  the  other  a civil  ma- 
gistrate. (Covomibias.  Diccioruirio  de  la  Academia.) 

ALCALA',  a very  common  name  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Spain,  where  the  empire  of  the  Arabs  was  of  the  longest 
duration.  It  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  El-Colaal,  which 
means  a castle. 

ALCAI.A'  DE  HENARES,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New 
Castile,  situated  in  a fine  plain  on  the  river  Nares  or  Henares, 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  About  a mile  from  its  present 
situation,  stood  an  ancient  Roman  colony,  at  the  conHuenc# 
of  the  small  rivers  Camorma,  Camurraillo,  and  Torote,  and 
probahlv  to  this  circumstance  it  owed  its  name  of  Complutum, 
quasi  C^ompluvium,  or  a *Jlotcing  together.'  This  town  was 
destroyed  about  the  year  1000  of  the  Chrii-tian  cera.  Tho 
present  city  was  rebuilt  in  1083,  and  surrounded  with  a strong 
wrU.  It  is  also  called  Alcal5  dc  San  Justo,  on  account  of 
the  saint  of  this  name  having  suffered  martyrdom  there 
under  the  tho  pnetor  Dacianus.  The  Moors  possessed  it 
until  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  con- 
quered by  Don  Bernardo,  archbishop  of  Toledo.  It  waa 
celebrated  fur  its  university,  which  was  founded  in  1510, 
and  richly  endowcil  by  Cardinal  Xiraenez  de  Cisneros.  TTie 
plan  was  taken  from  that  of  Paris,  and  embraced  the  study  of 
divinity,  law,  astronomy,  and  languages.  It  was  in  this 
university,  and  at  the  expense  of  its  founder,  that  the  famous 
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Polyglot  Bible  was  edited.  This  work  contained  six  Tolumee 
folio,  and  embraced  four  lan^agee — namely,  Hebrew. 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Chaldee.  It  is  not  of  much  critical 
value.  The  expense  of  the  edition  was  enormou.s,  being 
upwards  of  50, OW  ducats.  The  acquisition  of  seven  Hebrew 
manuscripts  alone  coat  7000  gold  crowns:  and  the  moet 
eminent  philologists  of  the  age  contributed  their  talent  to 
this  undertaking.  The  univenitv  had  nineteen  coUera. 
It  has  been  removed  to  Madrid,  tdnce  which  the  place  nas 
much  decayed.  The  cathedral  is  a fine  Gothic  ouilding, 
in  imitation  of  that  of  Toledo.  In  the  college  of  St.  Ilde« 
fonso  U seen  the  sejiulchre  of  Cardinal  Ximenez,  wrought 
in  alabaster,  wi^  his  reclining  statue  upon  it,  by  Domenico 
Fiorentino.  In  the  cathedral  and  the  other  churches  are  found 
excellent  paintings  b}'  Arco,  Sevilla,  Carducio  or  Carducho, 
Ribera,  and  Gonzalez.  The  environs  of  Alcold  are  pleasant 
and  pr^uctive.  Its  climate  is  mild,  but  rather  cold  in  winter, 
owing  to  the  want  of  trees  and  the  elevation  of  the  dtj,  which 
is  about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  city  is 
the  birtbnlace  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of 
Charles  V.,  of  Cervantes,  of  the  poet  Figueroa,  of  the  historian 
Solis,  of  the  famous  divine  Teoaoro  Beza,  and  several  others. 

The  population  is  upwards  of  5000.  AlcalA  is  in  40*’  29' 
N.  lat.,  und  about  3*  25'  W.  long.  (See  MiAano,  Diee. 
OeograficQ-Estaduticc  de  E»pafia.  Ponz,  Viagc  de  Espana. 
Mariana.  Madoz,  Diecionario  GeogrqfioOy  dc  £jt^na.) 

ALCALA'  LA  REAIv,  a town  in  tbe  province  of  Jaen, 
on  the  Gualcoton.  The  district  around  is  productive  in 
wine  and  fruits;  it  has  an  elevation  of  more  man  2700  feet 
above  the  seu,  nod  b the  highest  part  of  the  country 
between  the  Guadalquivir  and  Grenada.  Tlib  territory 
separates  the  small  streams  tliat  run  southward  to  the 
Genii  from  tliose  that  run  northward  to  the  Guadalquivir. 
AlcalA  has  an  abbey,  two  churches,  a convent,  and  an 
hoepitul ; its  population  is  0848.  It  lies  about  eighteen  miles 
W.S.W.  fri>m  Jaen.  General  Sebastiani  defeated  the  Spa- 
niards under  Arcizoga  near  Alcala,  (January  28,  1810,)  in 
consequence  of  which  Grenada  opened  its  gates  to  the  con- 
queror. (Napier's  Peniruuhr  Pf'itr,  iit.  115.) 

ALCALDE,  in  Spain,  b ajudge  app<jintcd  by  the  govern- 
ment. or  elected  by  the  towns  to  administer  justice  within 
the  district  under  his  jurisdiction.  The  word  is  a corruption 
of  the  Arabic  Ei-Caai,  which  means  judge  or  governor,  or, 
according  to  Alcal<»,  from  CaMd,  which  comes  f^rom  the  root 
calede,  to  preside.  There  are  several  denominations  of  (deal- 
des.  The  Alcalde  de  alzadas  is  a judge  appointed  by  the  gx>- 
vemment  or  the  lord  of  the  dUlrict,  to  whom  the  parties  may 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  A/coAfejjTet/oneof  or  juslicus 
or  the  peace.  The  Alcaldes  de  casa  y Corte,  is  a bench  of 
judges,  who  singly  or  jointly  try  all  criminaU  within  the  court 
and  twenty  miles  from  it,  or  sixty,  in  ease*  of  robbery.  From 
the  decUion*  of  one  of  these  al<  aides  an  appeal  may  bo  made 
to  their  tribunal.  When  the  king  travelled,  one  of  these 
alcaldes  was  formerly  obliged  to  assist  the  mayordomo  in 
fixi;ig  the  price  of  provisions  on  the  road.  In  the  cMancii- 
lerins  of  VaUtutolid  and  Granada  the  criminal  judge*  are 
called  Alcaldes  de  Crimen  to  distinguish  them  from  the  civil 
ones  called  Oid'^res.  The  limit  of  their  respective  juriwlic- 
tinn  is  the  Tagus,  t.  e.  those  of  Valladolid  take  cognizance 
of  nil  criminal  ca<cs  on  their  side  of  the  Tngus,  and  those 
of  Granada  on  the  other. 

Tlie  Alcalde  Mayor  is  a judge  appointwl  by  the  king  or 
by  the  lord  of  the  town  to  act  a*  an  assessor  to  the  Alcaldes 
or  Cnrre^dores,  wlio  are  not  men  of  the  law.  The  Alcaides 
Pedaneos  are  elected  by  the  people  yearly ; they  preside  at 
the  common-councilor  Ayun/amt>nto,and  act  as  magistrate*. 
The  parbh-officers  arc  also  called  Alcaides,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  appellations  expressing  their  office,  such  as 
Alcaldes  de  Barrio,  or  parish,  de  Calle,  of  the  street,  de  Norke, 
of  the  night,  l>ecause  they  patrol  and  watch  during  the 
night.  As  there  is  no  jury  in  Spain,  all  the  judge*  both 
give  the  verdict  and  pronounce  the  sentence.  It  is,  however, 
wtirthy  of  obserAalion,  that  in  the  /hero  of  Toledo  granted  in 
108.3,  it  was  ordercrl  that  all  the  case*  should  be  tried  by  the 
book  of  the  judge.*,  in  the  presence  of  ten  individuals  of  the 
most  worthy  and  most  wise  of  the  city  elected  annually,  who 
were  always  to  .sit  at  court  with  the  judge.  A sort  of  jury 
existed  formerly  in  the  Balearic  islands,  but  so  beneficent 
an  institution  no  longer  remains  in  any  part  of  the  peninsula. 
(Dircinnario  de  la  Arad.  Garibay.  Covarrubias.) 

ALCAMO,  a city  of  Hicily,  situated  in  a district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  province  of  Trapani.  The  city  b built 
in  a beautiful  under  Mount  Mnifiicio,  about  twenty- 


fire  inDes  S.'VF.  from  Palermo,  and  a league  from  the  Oulf 
of  Gastello  a Mare;  it  b considered  healthy,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  15,000.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Segesta  or  Aceeta,  where  are  the  ruin*  of  a 
theatre  and  of  otner  building*.  The  present  town  contains 
towers  and  other  edifices  of  Moorish  origin,  and  seems  to  have 
been  founded  by  them.  The  first  Italian  who  attempted  to 
write  poetry*  in  the  linyva  volyare  was  a native  of  Alcamo ; 
some  rragments  of  hb  poem  are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
ancient  Italian  authors  under  the  title  of  Civlla 
CiuUo  lived  and  died  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

AIAIA'NTARA  (signifying  in  Arabic /Ac  a for- 

tified town  in  Spanish  Estremadura.  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  near  the  frontier  of  Portugal.  39®  44'  N.  lat 
about  6°43Mong.  Itlies5.5  Spanish  leagues  (about  330  miles) 
by  the  rood  W.S.W.  from  Madrid,  but  in  a straight  line  not 
so  much  as  170  miles.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
3300.  Under  the  Romans,  Alcantara  bore  the  nameofNorba 
Cmsareo.and  was  distinguished  by  a beautiful  bridge  of  six 
arches  over  the  Tagus,  built  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  '\\’hen 
the  Arabians  became  masters  of  this  part  of  the  peninsula, 
the  Roman  name  was  exchanged  for  At-cantarat-al-scif. 
(sec  Edrisi.  translated  by  Conde,  p.  49.)  the  Bri^e  tifthe 
Bu'frrd ; and  hence  the  modem  norae.  The  position  of  the 
town  upon  the  Ta^s  has  always  made  it  important  in  a 
military'  view,  and  m the  year  1809,  (June  10.)  during  the 
French  war,  the  bridge  was  destroyed  under  sn  order  of  the 
British  general.  When  this  order  was  issued,  the  French 
were  acting  on  the  offensive,  and  a British  detacliment 
was  stationed  at  Alcantara  to  break  off*  the  curamunication, 
should  the  French  attempt  a passage.  Soon  after,  the 
state  of  affairs  changed,  the  allied  army  began  to  advance, 
and  the  French  in  their  turn  wished  to  impede  the  move- 
meuts  of  tlie  former.  Aware  of  the  order  under  which  the 
British  officer  was  prepared  to  act,  for  by  some  error  this 
order  had  not  been  countermanded,  they  made  a fhlse  at- 
tack. which  produced  the  effect  they  desired,  and  thus  was 
the  bridge  of  Trajan  sacrificed,  after  having  stood  for  seven- 
teen centuries.  Before  the  separation  of  Portugal,  Alcantara 
enjoyed  a considerable  commerce  on  the  Tagus,  but  this  has 
altogether  disappeared.  (Napier's  Pentnsufor  War.)  Alc^ 
tara  and  Alcantarilla  are  the  names  of  several  unimportant 
towns  in  8pain  and  Poitugul.  There  is  also  an  Alcantara 
in  Brazil. 

ALCANTARA,  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  (la  Caballeria 
de  Alrdntara).  a military  and  religious  order  of  Spain,  so 
called  from  the  town  upon  the  Tagus.  About  the  year  1 1 56, 
Ferdinand  II.  received  from  his  father  the  kingdom  of 
Leon  with  Galicia  and  Asturias.  Of  the  first  of  these,  a 
large  portion  was  in  possession  of  the  Moon,  especially  the 
valley  of  the  Coa  (the  river  which  passing  near  Almeida 
runs  northward  into  the  Douro).  In  this  state  of  things, 
two  brothers,  with  a body  of  knights  from  Salamanca,  seized 
a hermitage  in  this  valley  called  San  Julian  del  Poniyro, 
which  they  converted  into  a fortress.  Their  efforts  from 
thence  against  the  Moors  were  equally  distinguished  by 
Cf)urage  and  success,  and  accordingly,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  they  were  constituted  by  the  Bishop  of  Salamanca  a 
half  religious,  half  military  orcler  of  knights,  under  the  rule 
of  Saint  Benedict:  and  the  institution  was  confirmed  by 
the  Pope  Alexander  III.,  in  1177.  When  Alcantara  was 
recovered  from  the  Moors  in  1213  bv  Alonzo  IX.  of  Leon, 
the  defence  of  it  was  at  first  assigned  to  the  Grand-master 
of  Calatrnva.  But  it  was  not  easy  for  the  same  person  to 
guard  two  points  so  distant  as  Alcantara  on  the  Tagu*  and 
Calatrava,  near  the  sources  of  the  Guadiana;  and.  there- 
fore, under  certain  restrictions,  the  defence  of  the  former 
was  transferred  to  the  knights  of  San  .lultan  del  Percy  ro 
This  title  was  soon  absorb^  in  that  of  Alcantara.  Thirty- 
seven  masters  in  succession  commanded  the  noble  order  of 
Alcantara : and.  Uke  those  of  Calatrava  and  Santiago,  (hey 
were  at  times  almost  too  powerful  for  the  monarchs  of  Spain. 
In  1494  or  1495  Ferdinand,  the  husband  of  Isabella,  who 
had  already  assumed  the  commaml  of  the  other  two  orders, 
pn^vailed  upon  Juan  de  Zuniga,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Are- 
valo, to  resign  the  grand-mostorship  of  Alcontora.  From 
that  time  the  dignity  has  remained  in  the  crown  of  Spain. 
A full  account  of  the  order  has  been  gi\cn  by  Radez  de 
Andrada  in  his  Chronicles  of  Alcantara,  and  by  Z^iater  in 
his  Ctster  Mtldante. 

ALCARRAZAS.  [See  Coolbr.] 

ALCARHIA,  a district  of  Spain  on  the  northern  boun- 
daries of  New  Castile.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  MoUna, 
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on  the  MQth  by  the  mountains  of  Cueooa  and  La  Mancha, 
on  the  west^y  the  territory  of  Alcali  de  Henares,  and  by 
tho  mountains  of  Co|(oUudu,  Jadrarjue  and  Siguenza  on  the 
north  and  north  west.  According  to  the  aignifloation  of  its 
name,  which  comes  fh>m  the  Arabic,  and  moans  a oollection 
of  farmhouses,  its  population  consists  of  a multitude  of  small 
>iUagei.  the  lan^ast  of  which  are  Guadaliyjara,  Uuete, 
Bnbuega.  and  O^lludo.  The  territory  is  mountainous, 
but  very  productive,  through  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants. 
Its  thick  forests  of  oak  supply  Madrid  with  charcoal.  It 
produces  also  wines,  the  best  of  which  are  tboM  of  Saeadon 
and  Payos.  The  lofty  hills  enclose  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys,  watered  by  innumerable  rivulets,  which  spread 
fertility  and  abundance  throughout  the  plains.  The  olive 
likewise  enriches  it  with  its  fruit  Both  the  mountains  and 
the  valleys  are  covered  with  nutritious  herbs,  which  supply 
with  food  the  numerous  flocks  of  Merino  sheep,  that  in  the 
summer  months  leave  the  scorched  plains  of  Bstremadura 
to  seek  the  green  and  rich  pasturages  of  the  mountains  of 
Casule.  The  shepherds  of  that  pan  of  Spain  are  persuaded 
that  the  fineness  of  the  Merino  wool  would  bo  lost  if  they 
were  kept  in  the  same  place  all  the  year  round,  and  thus 
Utev  maae  their  cattle  travel  to  the  south  in  winter,  and  back 
to  the  north  in  summer,  from  wliich  circumstance  they  are 
ealled  ganaio*  tran»ki»ma$Ugii  or  travelling  cattle.  The 
Tallo)*!  of  Aloarria  as  well  as  its  mountains  atound  in  ftower- 
plmnts  on  which  the  beet  feed,  that  produce  the  famed  Al* 
earriun  honey.  The  moat,  game,  and  fish  ore  of  exquisite 
flavour.  The  inhabitants  of  Alcorria  are.  by  far.  richer  and 
happier  than  their  neighbours.  It  is  true  that  very  few 
large  propnetors  are  found,  but  every  one  has  some  landed 
property,  which  he  himself  cultivates,  and  mendicity  is  here 
unknown.  They  are  simple,  indxistrious,  and  robust.  The 
men  are  employed  in  cultivating  the  ground,  and  the  women 
pteuido  over  the  household  concerns,  and  spin  hemp  and  flax, 
with  which  they  provide  their  families  with  clothing.  Be- 
sides the  brooks  which  spring  from  the  mountains  of  Alcar- 
ria,  the  Nares  or  Henares,  the  Tagus,  the  Tajuna  and 
Guodiana,  cross  and  water  its  grounds.  There  are  also  in 
this  district  many  springs  and  baths  of  mineral  waters  .* 
the  best  known  sre  those  of  Trillo  and  Saoedon.  Its  industry 
is  confined  to  some  manufactures  of  paper.  (Minuno,  Dien- 
rmario  Geogm/fco  ) 

ALCBEiO,  a 8panish  officer,  best  known  to  the  world 
by  the  publication  of  a G^eraphical  and  Hutoricai  Dic- 
tionary of  America  and  the  fFeet  /ndien.  Of  his  private  his- 
tory we  have  met  with  no  trace,  except  that  it  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  dedication  of  his  work  that  he  was  a South 
American  by  birth;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  title-page 
that  bo  was  Captain  in  the  Royal  Spanish  Guards.  His 
work  was  originally  published,  in  five  small  quarto  vo- 
lumes, at  Madrid,  1786-9.  It  was  immediately  suppressed 
b)'  the  government,  from  jealousy  at  the  mass  of  informatinn 
concerning  their  Spanish  settlements  thus  communicated  to 
the  public;  and  is  now,  in  tho  original  form,  of  extreme 
rarity.  An  English  translation,  however,  has  been  published 
by  G.  A.  Thompson,  Esq.,  with  additions  and  c»rrectiuns, 
in  five  quarto  volumes,  1812-‘15. 

ALCE'DO  (lAnmrue),  king-fisher,  a genus  of  birds  of 
which  the  characteristics  are,— the  bill  long,  straight,  qua- 
drangular, thick,  and  pointed;  the  tongue  short,  fleshy.  Hat, 
and  slightly  arrow-shaped  at  the  point ; the  nostrils  at  the 
tide  of  tho  base  of  the  bill  running  obliquely,  and  nearly 
closed  by  a naked  membrane:  the  legs  with  the  shank 
(tareue)  short ; the  feet  with  three  toes  forward,  the  outer 
joined  to  the  middle  one  as  for  as  the  second  joint;  the 
inner  one  similarly  joined  as  hr  aa  the  first  joint.  The  hind 
toe  is  broad  at  the  base.  The  wings  have  the  first  and  se- 
cond quills  nearly  equal,  hut  these  are  shorter  than  tho 
ihinl,  which  is  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

There  is  only  one  species  of  king-fisher  indigenous  to 
Britain,  but  more  than  sixty  species  have  been  described  by 
naturalists,  chiefly  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  all  dis- 
tinguished by  the  splendid  colours  of  their  plumage. 
ALCES.  [SeeEi.K.] 

ALCKSTER,  written  also  Atdceder,  Alencester,  AJna- 
cett^,  Alreter,  Ammeter ^ — not  to  mention  several  other 
variations, — and  < oromonly  pronounced  Auhter  or  Auxtrr, 
and  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  in  Camden's  time,  Ou/d- 
eester,  a parish  and  market  town  in  the  western  part  of  the 
exninty  or  W arwick,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arrow 
and  the  Aloe,  from  which  last  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  103 
milM  N.W.  from  London,  and  10  miles  W.8.W.  ftwm  War- 


wick. Alceslar  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  ilam 
would  indicate  that  it  had  been  a Roman  station ; a suppo 
ailion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  great  numbers  Roman 
coins  and  other  remains  which  have  been  found  on  the  spot 
It  has  been  held  by  some  to  be  the  ancient  Mandneseedum 
but  this  is  moro  probably  Manceter  on  the  Anker,  in  th 
north-east  of  the  same  county.  Alcester  has  been  generall 
suppoeed  to  be  the  Alauna  of  Kichard  of  Cirencester,  f 
stands  on  the  old  Ruman  way.  formerly  called  Ykemild 
Blreot,  and  stiU  popularly  known  as  Ickle  Street.  An  abbey 
was  founded  here  in  1140  by  Ralph  Botekr  of  Overaley,  on 
a piece  of  ground  about  half  a mile  to  the  north  of  tlie  town 
surrounded  by  the  Arrow  on  the  north  and  east,  and  by  a 
tnoat  on  the  other  two  sides.  It  was  hence  called  the 
Church  of  our  Lady  of  the  Isle.  Dugdale,  in  his  Aniiqui- 
tiee  qf  Warwickahire,  (published  1666.)  says  that,  by  that 
time,  the  ruins  of  this  abbey  had  been  dug  up  and  the 
ground  sown  with  com.  N'evertlieless,  traces  of  this  very 
andent  abbey  of  the  Benedictines  are  still  visible  there. 
Tbe  abbey,  although  at  one  time  poeseeeed  of  a considerable 
revenue,  liad,  by  means  of  alienations,  become  so  poor  about 
the  mid^e  of  tbe  fifteenth  century,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  in  1463  to  unite  it  to  the  neighbouring  abbey  of 
Evesham.  The  letters-patent  issued  by  £dwa^  IV.  for 
this  purpose,  state  that  ‘ there  then  was  not,  nor  of  a long 
time  had  been,  any  monks  to  bear  the  abbot  comj^y.’ 
The  spot  on  which  the  abbey  stood  is  still  called  the  Priory 
CrooB  (or,  according  to  Britton,  the  Priory  Close).  Leland 
in  his  Itinerary  says : ‘ The  town  hath  been  a great  thing. 
Borne  say  there  hath  betfii  three  perish  churches  in  it.’  He 
remarks  that,  although  it  stands  now  chiefly  on  the  Arrow, 
it  must,  os  its  name  denotes,  have  andently  extended  east- 
ward to  the  Alne.  It  was  formerly  very  famous  for  its 
wheat-fair.  The  manufacture  of  ne^es  was  also  formerly 
very  extensively  carried  on;  in  1814,  600  {lersons  were 
employed  in  it;  thi.s  trade  has  much  declined.  Alcester  is 
not  noticed  in  Domesday  Book,  nor  is  there  any  written 
record  of  its  existence  before  the  rdgn  of  Henry  1.  It 
contains  many  old  bouses.  Tbe  church  was  rebuilt  in  1739, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  is  much  older,  and 
has  tombs  of  Sir  Fnlke  Oreville  and  hU  lady,  and  of  the 
Beauchamps.  Near  the  church,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  River  Arrow,  stood  Beauchamp  Court,  the  residence  of 
the  Beauchamps  and  the  Grevilles.  Ragley  Hall,  tbe  seat 
of  the  Marquis  uf  Hertford,  is  about  two  miles  from  Alcester 
on  the  south-west.  Alcester  has  a baodsoroe  town-house,  in 
wkii-h  courts  are  held  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  A free-tobool  was  founded  here  in  1594  by 
Walter  Newport,  in  a field  eouth  from  the  town.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  9097 ; of  the  parish,  8378. 
Alcester  is  the  seat  of  a Poor-law  Lnioa.  which  contains  99 
parisbea,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  69 >40,  and  a populatiao 
m 1851  of  17,483.  The  Alcester  ^'.<u>n  Workhouse,  situate 
in  Overaley,  contained  65  persons  in  1841,  and  119  in  1861. 
Akester  is  in  the  hundred  of  Barlichway,  and  the  living  is 
a rectory  in  the  diooese  of  Worcester;  patron,  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford. 

ALCHEMY,  the  pretended  art  of  making  go>d  and 
silvor.  The  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
chemistry,  but  the  ai  prefixed  to  it  denotes  tbe  pro- 
bability of  the  Arabic  origin  of  the  imposture.  Another, 
and  subsequent  object  of  alchemy  was  tno  preparation  of  a 
univorsal  medicine.  Those  alchemists  wlm  were  suppcbcd 
to  be  skilled  in  the  art  were  termed  adept*,  or  the  ade^a. 

In  tho  opinion  of  the  alchemists,  all  the  metals  are  com 
pounds,  the  baser  of  them  containing  the  same  constituents 
as  gold,  but  mixed  with  various  impurities,  which,  being  re- 
moved, tho  common  metals  were  made  to  assume  the  pro- 
perties of  gold.  Tbe  change  was  effected  by  what  was 
termed  lapia  philoaophorum,  nr  the  philoaophers’  stone,  which 
is  commonly  mentioned  as  a red  powder  possessing  a pecu 
liar  smell. 

It  19  not  quite  certain  either  at  what  period  or  in  what 
country  alchemy  aroee:  and  different  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject are  expressed  by  authors.  Dr.  Thomson  (Hiatnry  nf 
Chemiatry.  vol.  i.  p.  14)  supposes  that  it  originated  among 
the  Arabianf  when  they  began  to  turn  their  attention  to 
medicine,  afler  the  establishment  of  the  Caliphs;  or  that, 
if  it  had  been  previously  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  as  there 
is  some  reason  to  suppose,  it  was  taken  up  by  tbe  Arabians 
and  reduced  by  them  into  regular  form  and  ordor.  This 
conclusion  is  rendered  extremely  probable,  on  account  of  the 
prefix  of  the  Arabic  artiele  ai. 
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Hermet  Trismegittiu  u genenlly  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
earliest  alchemists ; but  tho  writings  hearing;  his  name 
sre  undoubtedly  spurious.  In  1692,  I>r.  Salmon,  in  his 
CUxvia  Aichtfmia,  published  a translation  of  the  Tractotiu 
Aurau  attributed  to  Hermes,  with  tho  works  of  some  other 
alchemists.  The  translation  is  accompanied  with  notes 
which  rival  the  original  in  absurdity.  The  word  hermetic, 
still  in  common  use,  is  derived  from  Hermes.  Geber,  an 
Arabian  physician  who  lived  in  tho  seventh  century,  is 
one  of  the  earliest  olchemista  whose  works  are  extant ; 
but  some  doubt  of  their  genuineness  is  entertained.  Dr. 
Thomson  (Hietory,  vol.  i.  p.  15)  remarks,  that  though 
the  principles  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  alchemy  were  im- 
plicitly adopted  by  him,  he  docs  not  attempt  to  make  g«ld 
artificially,  nor  a<(mit  ihe  possibility  of  converting  the  baser 
metals  into  gold.  In  Dr.  Salmon's  work,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs,  translated  from  Geber's  Alchemy  of 
Sol.  ‘ Whatever  metal  is  radically  citrine,  and  brings  to 
equality  and  cleanses,  it  makes  gold  of  it ; from  whence  we 
discern,  that  copper  may  be  transmutefl  into  gold  by  arti- 
fice.' &c.  &c. 

Geber  also  treats  of  the  Medicine,  Tincture,  Elixir,  or 
Stone  of  the  Phiheophrrt  in  general.  Dr.  JiAnson  sup- 
poses that  the  word  gibberieh,  anciently  written  geberim, 
was  originally  anpliod  to  the  language  of  Geber  and  his 
tribe  ; many  of  quotations  given  by  Salmon  would  cer- 
tainly justify  the  etymology.  Although  it  is  also  ap|>arent  that 
Geber  was  an  alchemist  in  the  must  comprehensive  sense  of 
the  word ; and  although  his  works  abound  with  the  roost 
absurd  and  mystical  phrases,  yet  his  chcroicol  labours  were 
dirocted  to  the  improvement  of  medicine.  He  has  also 
described  and  depicted  various  furnaces,  crucibles,  alembics, 
iludcls,  and  other  useful  chemical  apparatus,  of  whiab  he 
was  probably  the  inventor : and  he  treats  of  distillation, 
sublimation,  calcination,  and  various  other  chemical  o|)ero- 
tions. 

Omitting  any  mention  of  less  celebrated  alchemists,  we 
proceed  to  notice  Albert  Groot,  usuallv  called  Albcrtus 
Magnus,  a German,  who  was  bom  at  6ollstaedt  in  12B2. 
Ho  was  acfjuainted  with  all  the  sciences  usually  taught  in 
that  ago,  and  his  works  were  published  at  Ixiydcn  in  1651, 
in  twenty-ono  folio  volumes,  among  which  are  seven  tracts 
on  alchemy.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  Albertus,  in  his 
treatise  De  Alchemia,  gives  an  account  of  all  chemical  sub-  j 
stances  known  in  his  time ; was  well  acquainted  with  che- 
mical apparatus,  and  with  the  methods  of  purifying  the 
precious  metals.  He  imagined  that  the  metals  were  com- 
posed of  mercury  and  sulphur,  and  accounts  for  the  diver- 
sity of  them,  by  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  their 
constituents  and  their  purity.  His  writings  are  in  general 
plain  and  intelligible.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  asserted  to  have 
been  the  pupil  of  Albert : he  wrote  three  works  on  alchemy 
which  are  said  to  be  always  obscure,  and  often  unintel- 
ligible ; the  word  amalgam,  signifying  a compound  of  mer- 
cury and  another  metal,  occurs,  and  probably  for  the  first 
time,  in  his  writings ; which  contain  also  some  other  terms, 
still  used  in  chemistry. 

The  alchemist  next  to  be  mentionea  is  Raymond  Lully, 
who  was  born  at  Majorca  in  1235.  He  was  a very  singular 
person  ; he  travelled  to  various  kingdoms  to  preach  Chris- 
tianity, and  died  in  13)5,  on  his  passage  from  Africa,  where 
he  had  been  on  this  service. 

Lully  is  stated  to  have  been  the  scholar  and  the  friend  of 
Roger  Bacon ; his  reputation  as  an  alchemist  was  very 
high,  and  his  works,  which  are  generally  obscure,  amount 
to  nineteen.  He  obtained  nitric  acid  by  distilling  a mix- 
ture of  nitre  and  green  vitriol,  obsen  ed  its  power  of  acting 
upon  metals  generally,  and  of  dissolving  gold  when  mixed 
with  sal-ammoniac,  ile  appears  also  to  have  known  various 
other  chemical  compounds,  and  their  action  upon  each  other. 

Roger  Bacon,  frequently  called  Friar  Bacon,  a Francis- 
can monk,  was  bom  at  Ilchester,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1314. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  learning  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments of  Bacon,  he  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  mystery' 
of  alchemy  ; this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  ex- 
poses the  absurdity  of  believing  in  magic,  necromancy,  or 
charms.  His  chemical  and  alchemical  writings  amount  to 
eighteen,  a list  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Thomson's 
HUtory  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  35.  Bacon  appears  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  and. 
by  some,  he  is  thought  to  be  the  inventor  of  it.  It  was, 
however,  probably  introduced  into  Spain  by  tho  Moors; 
and,  Bacon,  fmro  his  acquaintance  with  Arabic,  might 


have  acquired  information  of  its  compositioD  l>om  aom« 
w'riting  in  that  language.  Bacon  has  hinted  tt  bis  know- 
ledge of  the  ingredients  of  gunpowder,  ui  his  BpuUUa  de 
Secretis  Operibus  Artis  et  Nuturte  et  de  NulUtale  Magtctt 
in  the  following  enigmati*  al  sentence  Sed  tamen  sails 
petrBB  Luku.  Vopo.  Vir  Can  Vtriet  sulphuris;  cl  sic  facias 
tonitrum  et  coruscatinnem,  si  scias  artificium.'  Saltpetre 
and  sulphur  being  distinctly  named,  we  have  only  to  sup- 
pose charcoal  to  be  concealed  under  the  enigmatical  terms 
quoted,  and  then  all  the  substances  containea  in  gunpowder 
are  mentioned  as  capable  of  producing  thunder  and  lightning 
when  projHTly  used. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  in  a barbarous  age.  that  one  who 
was  skilled  in  so  many  sciences  should  be  accused  of  witch- 
craft ; vre  accordingly  find,  that  Bacon  was  imprisoned  on 
this  charge,  and  narrowly  escaped  starvation,  or  being  burnt 
as  a magician.  The  real  ground  of  his  offence  appears  to 
have  been  his  exposure  of  the  immorality  of  the  priesthood. 
He  died  either  in  1284  or  1285  : his  Opus  M<rjus,  e lited  by 
Dr.  Jebb  in  1733,  and  the  Kjnstola,  already  (pioUvl.  are 
the  works  of  this  author  most  worthy  o!  perusal.  In  tho 
list  of  Bacon's  works  already  referred  to,  there  are  several 
professedly  on  alchemy.  Dr.  Salmon  has  translated  one 
which  is  not  among  them,  called  Radix  Mundi:  another 
work  on  alchemy,  called  Speculum  Alchemi<e,  mentioned  in 
the  list  above  referred  to.  is  also  translated  by  Dr.  Salmon. 

Amoldus  de  Villa  Nova  was  not  only  an  al''hemist,  but 
an  astrologer  and  magician  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom, 
in  1240.  at  Villeneuve.  a village  of  Provence  : he  wa.s  edu- 
cated at  Barcelona,  which  place  he  was  obliged  to  leave  in 
consequence  of  foretelling  the  death  of  Pete*-  of  Aragon. 
When  he  leR  Barrcluna.  he  went  to  Paris,  and  travelled 
through  Italy : and  afierwards  taught  in  the  university  of 
Montpelier.  Ho  acquired  high  reputation  as  a physician ; 
and  was  well  skilled  in  several  languages  and  in  the  &<'iences 
of  his  time. 

He  wrote  about  twenty  different  works,  some  of  which 
are  profe.ssedly  on  alchemy  : the  book  entitled  Rosarium  is 
probably  tlic  most  curious,  it  being  intended  as  a compou- 
dium  of  the  alchemy  of  the  day.  The  second  part  of  this 
work,  which  professes  to  treat  of  the  art  of  making  the  phi- 
losophers' stone,  is  stated  to  be  quite  unintelligible.  Like 
his  pre^leccssurs,  he  considered  mercury  os  a constituent  of 
metals ; and  professed  that  he  could  increase  tire  philoso- 
phers' stone  at  pleasure.  He  died  in  tho  year  1 U3,  on  bis 
way  to  visit  Pope  Clement  V.,  who  lav  sick  at  Avignon. 

Raymond  Lully  and  Amoldus  de  Villa  Nova  are  stated 
to  liau>  ui^piri'il  men  of  all  ranks  with  a ta'-tc  for  alchemy  : 
l\.]k;  Juhn  XXll.  was  one  of  them:  he  professed  and  de- 
scribed the  art  of  transmuting  metals  ; and  boasts,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  book,  that  be  had  made  two  hundred 
in^ts  of  gold,  each  weighing  a hundred  pounds. 

fourteenth  century  produced  a considerable  number  of 
alchemists.— as  Nicholas  Flamrael,  Pierre  le  Bon  of 
bardy.  Uie  monk  Ferrari  in  Italy,  Cromer,  abbot  of  West- 
minster. the  disciple  and  friend  of  Lully.  John  Daustein  and 
Richard,  in  England,  practised  and  wrote  upon  hermetic 
philosophy.  The  work  attributed  to  Flammel  is  generally 
reckoned  spurious.  The  fifteenth  century  was  more  productive 
in  adopts  even  than  the  preceding.  About  1408  flourished 
John  Isaac  Holland  us.  and  his  countryman  of  the  same  name, 
who  were  either  brothers  or  a father  ond  son.  They  were 
bom  in  the  village  of  Slolk,  in  Holland.  Few  rircun.stances 
are  known  respecting  them.  They  wrote  wveral  teatises 
on  chemistry,  which  are  remarkable  for  clearness  and  pre- 
cision, considering  the  time  at  which  thcyap|)cared.  In  the 
opinion  of  Boerhaavc,  they  were  very  distinguished  chemists. 
Paracelsus  and.  subsequently,  Boyle  repeated  many  of  the 
experiments  contained  in  their  works ; they  related,  however, 
principally  to  tho  transmutation  of  metals.  In  this  century 
was  bom  George  Ripley,  who  was  canon  of  Bridlingtm,  in 
Yorkshiro:  he  published  a work,  called  A/ctfu//a 
which  is  translated  by  Dr.  Salmon,  in  his  Clovis.  This 
work  is  replete  with  the  same  sort  of  unintelligible  jargon 
wbich  usually  abounds  in  such  productions.  He  wrote 
another  work,  in  rugged  rhyme,  called  the  Compound  of 
Alchemie.  which  was  dedicatetl  to  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Basil  Valentine,  a Benedictine  monk,  of  Erfurt,  in  Ger- 
many, wa^  bom  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Paracelsus,  he  was,  perhaps,  die 
must  famous  professor  of  the  hermetic  philosophy  : uut  he 
pos.««esscd,  at  the  same  time,  very  considerable  merit  as  a 
chemical  experimenter,  and  was  much  occupied  in  tho  pro- 
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cf  chemical  medicines.  He  first  introduced  anti* 
mony  into  medicine  : hb  work  on  this  subject  is  entitled 
TVtum^A'tr^eR  Antimonii,  which  was  translated  from  the 
German  into  Latin,  under  the  title  of  CurrtM  TriuntphaJis 
Anlimonii,  by  Kerkringius,  in  1671.  In  this  buck  he 
Wrongly  advocates  the  chemical  sect ; and  treats  the  prac* 
^ and  theories  of  his  opponents  with  great  severity, 
^ecause  they  arc  unable  to  prepaxo  their  own  medicines  : 
they  know  not  whether  they  be  not  or  diy,  black  or  white ; 
they  only  know  them  as  written  in  their  books,  and  seek 
after  nothing  but  money.  Labour  is  tedious  to  them,  and 
they  commit  all  to  chanco ; they  have  no  conscioncet,  and 
coals  are  outlandish  wares  with  them ; they  write  long 
scmlls  of  prescriptions,  and  the  apothecary  thumps  their 
medicine  in  his  mortar,  and  health  out  of  the  patient.' 

Basil  Valentine  was  of  opinion  that  the  metals  arc  com- 
^unds  of  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury,  and  that  the  philoso* 
phers*  Slone  was  composed  of  the  same  ingredients.  He 
was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  properties  of  several  metals, 
and  with  the  effects  they  were  capable  of  producing  by  their 
chemical  agency.  Ue  was,  however,  more  particularly 
infonned  with  respect  to  antimony,  and  knew  most  of  the 
preparations  of  it  which  at  present  exist  in  the  phanuaco- 
pa.'ias  of  Europe.  Twenty-ihree  different  publications  have 
been  ascribed  to  Basil  Valentine,  but  it  is  uncertain  bow 
many  of  them  were  written  by  him.  His  works  L-ontain  the 
first  accurate  mention  of  Ihc  nitric,  muriatic,  and  sulphuric 
acids,  with  intelligible  directions  for  preparing  them  : and 
he  was  acquainted  with  a very  considerable  number  of  me* 
Ullic  salts  and  compounds. 

We  have  now  mentioned  the  principal  writers  on  a.chomy. 
There  arose,  however,  from  time  to  time,  various  authors, 
who  appear  to  have  been  rather  believers  in  the  possibility 
of  the  transmutation  of  meials  than  pretenders  to  have 
accomplished  it.  A list  of  alchemistis  from  Hermes,  who  is 
represented  as  having  flourished  nearly  ^000  years  before 
the  Christian  sra,  down  to  Mathieu  Dammy,  in  17-19.  may 
be  seen  in  the  EncyclopetUe  Methodique : it  is  copietl  from 
Dufrenoy's  Hiitoire  de  la  Philwjiphie  HermilHjue.  This 
list  contains  names  which  arc  more  familiar  as  chemists 
than  as  adepts;  such,  for  example,  as  Paracelsus  (who 
applied  the  philosophers'  stone,  not  to  the  making  of  gold, 
but  to  the  preparing  of  medicines),  Libavius,  Van^elmont, 
dauber,  and  Kunckcl. 

To  these  believers  in  the  art  may  be  added.  Bergraann,  a 
celebrated  chemist  of  very  late  date,  who,  after  summing  up 
tlic  evidence  for  and  against  the  possibility  and  probability 
of  transmutation,  observes,  respecting  the  numerous  relations 
that  have  been  given  by  writers  of  ap|iarent  veracity,  that, 
* although  most  of  them  are  deceptive,  and  many  uncertain, 
some  bear  such  character  and  testimony,  that,  unless  wo 
reject  all  historical  evidence,  wo  must  allow  them  entitled 
to  confidence.' 

The  later  Peter  Woulfe,  who  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  died  in  18U5,  is  reported  to  have  been  abelicver 
m alchemy.  His  name  is  associated  with  chemical  opera* 
tioDs  on  account  of  the  apparatus  which  bears  his  name, 
Vt  which  had  been  previously  described  by  Glauber. 

The  last  person,  at  least  in  this  country,  who  professed  to 
convert  mercury  into  silver  and  gold,  was  Dr.  Price  of 
Guildford:  he  is  said  to  have  convinced  some  persons  of  the 
possibility  of  the  transmutation ; his  experiments  were  to 
Uive  boon  repeated  before  competent  judges,  but  he  pro* 
<entcd  detection  and  exposure  by  destroying  himself  with 
^nrel  water.  This  happened  in  1 782. 

For  an  account  of  tnat  mysterious  substance,  the  philo- 
sophers' stone,  by  which  the  wonders  of  transmutation  were 
worked,  and  a detail  of  the  process  for  preparing  it,  given  in 
the  words  of  an  adept,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Tliomson's 
History  of  Alchsmy,  p.  23. 

Dr.  Thomson  states,  that  tho  philosophers'  stone,  pro* 
pared  by  the  elaborate  process  above  referred  to.  could 
hardly  nave  been  anything  else  than  an  amalgam  of  gold ; 
and  ‘ there  is  no  doubt,'  he  adds,  * that  amalgam  of  gold,  if 
projected  into  melted  lead  or  tin.  and  afterwards  cupollated, 
would  leave  a portion  of  gold ; all  tho  gold,  of  course,  that 
exist^  previously  in  the  am^gam.  ft  might,  therefore, 
have  been  employed  by  impostors  to  penuade  the  ignorant 
that  it  was  really  the  philosophers'  stone ; but  the  alchemists, 
who  prepared  the  amalgam,  could  not  be  ignorant  that  it 
eontamed  gold.' 

In  the  Memoirt  r\f  the  Academy  qf  Sdewes  for  1772,  M. 
published  an  account  of  the  various  modes  in 


which  the  frauds  of  the  adepts  were  carried  on  ; some  ot 
these  we  t>hall  roentiun.  He  observes  that,  instead  of  the 
mineral  substances  which  thev  pretended  to  ttaiismute. 
they  put  oxide  (cAuu^)  of  guld  or  silver  at  tho  bottom  uf 
the  crucible,  the  mixture  Wing  covered  witli  some  pow- 
dered crucible  and  gum-water,  or  wax,  so  that  it  might 
look  like  tho  bottom  of  the  crucible.  On  other  occasions, 
they  made  a ludo  in  a piece  of  charcoal,  filled  it  with 
powdered  gold  or  silver,  and  closed  the  bole  with  waix; 
or  they  soaked  charcoal  in  a solution  of  these  metals,  and 
throw  tho  charcoal,  when  powdered,  upon  tho  material  to 
be  transraute<L  They  used,  also,  small  pii'ces  of  wood, 
hollowed  at  the  end,  put  flHi  gs  of  gold  or  silver  into  the 
cavity,  and  stopped  A wiin  fine  sawdust  of  the  kame  wood, 
which,  on  burning,  left  the  metal  in  the  crucible.  Some- 
times they  whitened  gold  with  men-ury'.  and  made  it  pass 
for  silver  or  tin  ; and  the  guld.  when  melted,  was  exhibited  as 
gold  obtained  by  transmutation.  They  had  a solution  uf 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  muriate  of  gold,  or  an  amalgam  of 
guld  and  silver,  which,  being  adroitly  introduced  into  the 
crucible,  furnished  the  necessary  quantity  of  metal.  A 
common  exhibition  was  to  dip  nails  inm  a liquid,  and  to  take 
theni  out  apparently  half  ronvortefl  into  gi.ld  ; these  nails 
consisted  of  one-halt  iron,  neatly  soldered  to  the  other  half, 
which  was  gold,  and  covered  with  something  tu  conceal  the 
colour,  which  the  liquor  removed  Sumelinies  they  had 
metals  made  of  gold  and  silver  solderc'd  together  ; the  gold 
side  was  whitened  with  mercury,  dipped  into  some  trans- 
muting liquid,  and  then  heated ; the  mercury  being  dissi- 
paU'd,  the  gold  portion  of  the  metal  ap]ieared. 

Bergmaim,  in  his  Exmyt,  vol.  hi.  p.  93  {Hittnry  (f  Che- 
mihtry  during  the  Middle  Ages),  has  given  a number  of 
cases  in  which  gold  had  been  sut^>ed  to  be  formed  by  the 
use  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  They  were  uniiues-tionalvly 
the  results  uf  some  tif  the  ubovemontii'ned  tricks ; but  Berg- 
maun  states  itas  hi»opinbiii,  that  some  accounts  of  t^an^rau- 
tatiiin  arc  ' entitled  to  a greater  degree  of  credit'  than 
others.  ' For,  doubtless,'  he  adds.  ‘ if  a per»m,  w ho  has  no 
fuith  in  the  changes  of  alrhemistry  , should  obtain  by  chance 
a small  piece  of  the  philosophers'  stone,  and,  on  making  the 
oxiierimcnt  ulunc  in  bis  c|iR»et,  procure  u <iuaniil)  of  gold 
heavier  than  the  stme,  will  it  not  be  difficult  to  explain  in 
what  manner  he  was  liable  to  be  deceived?'  Before  the 
difficulty  is  rcouirtnl  to  be  explained,  tho  fact  must  be  placed 
on  incontestable  evidence. 

The  question  has  snmetimes  been  askcil,  whether  the 
labours  of  the  adepts  have  been  favourable  or  otherwise  tu 
the  progress  of  chemical  science  ? This  question  we  should 
be  inclined  to  onswer  in  the  negative,  on  account  uf  the  dis- 
repute into  which  the  jargon  of  their  writings  and  the  frauds 
of  their  experiments  must  have  brought,  not  only  their 
authors,  hut  the  science  which  they  abused-  On  this  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Thomson,  liowcvcr.  remarks  {History,  p 30),  * As 
the  alchymists  were  assiduous  workmen — as  ^ey  mixed  all 
the  melals,  salts.  &c..  with  which  they  wore  acquaintcil,  in 
variou.s  ways  with  each  other,  and  subjected  such  mixtures 
to  the  action  of  heat  in  close  vessels,  their  labours  were 
occasionally  repaid  by  the  discovery  of  new  substances,  pos- 
sessed of  much  greater  activity  than  any  with  which  they 
were  prcviouslv  acquainted.  In  this  way  they  were  led  to 
the  discovery  u^  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids.  These, 
when  known,  were  made  to  act  ujion  the  melals  ; solutiona 
of  the  metals  were  obtained,  and  this  gradually  led  to  the 
knowledge  uf  various  mctolline  salts  and  prt'parations,  which 
were  introduced  with  considerable  advantage  into  medicine. 
Thus  the  alchymists,  by  their  absurd  pursuits,  gradually 
formed  a collection  of  facts,  which  led  ultimately  to  the  tsta- 
blishrocnt  of  scientific  chemistry.'  It  may  be  al.so  &tated 
in  favour  of  the  alchemists,  that  phosphorus  was  dis<x)Vered 
by  an  adept  of  the  name  of  Branat,  at  Hamburgh,  in  1677  : 
this  he  procured  from  urine,  while  searching  for  some  sub- 
stance capable  of  transmuting  silver  into  gold. 

Giblwn  (Decline  and' Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  137),  speaking 
oV  alchemy,  says  that,  ‘ congenial  to  Inc  avarice  of  the 
human  heart,  it  was  studied  in  China  as  in  Europe,  with 
equal  eagerness,  and  with  equal  success.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  middle  ages  insured  a favourable  reception  to 
evesy  tala  of  wonder;  and  the  revival  of  learning  gave  new 
vigour  to  hope,  and  suggested  more  specious  arts  of  decep- 
tion. Philosophy,  with  the  aid  of  experience,  has  at  length 
banished  the  study  of  alchymy;  ana  tho  present  ago,  how- 
aver  desirous  of  riches,  is  content  to  seek  them  by  the  hum- 
bler means  of  commerce  and  industry,' 
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ALClBrADBS,  tho  son  of  CleiniaA,  was  one  of  the  most 
distinfpjished  statesroen  and  generals  of  Athens,  during  the 
eventful  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Descended  on 
both  sides  from  the  moKt  illustrious  families  of  his  coun- 
try, bom  to  tho  inheritance  of  great  wealth,  endowwl 
with  oxtraorclinary  beauty  of  person,  and  with  mental  quali- 
fications no  less  brilliant,  it  seemed  evident  from  his  early 
youth  that  he  would  exert  no  slight  influence  over  the 
counsels  and  the  fortunes  of  Athens.  This  marked  him  out 
to  Socrates,  as  one  on  whom  his  nuiral  influence  might  lie 
exerted  with  beneficial  results.  Tho  fhults  of  Alcioiadcs 
were  those  of  a spoilt  child  of  fortune:  he  was  fickle, 
selfish,  overbearing,  and  extravagant.  But  these  faults 
clouded,  not  wjncealoil  hi.s  nobler  qualities.  Pasfionately 
fond  of  show  and  splendour,  a ft’etiueni  ^ ictor  in  the  Olym- 
pic games,  and  possessed  of  a more  criminal  notoriety  as  a 
favoured  suitor  among  tho  most  dignified  matrons  of  Athens, 
ho  never  lost  sight  of  more  manly  objects  of  ambition  : and 
ho  met  the  proffere<l  friendship  of  Socrates  with  eagemchS, 
as  the  surest  means  of  acquiring  that  mental  cultivation 
which  at  Athens  was  the  l>esl,  though  not  the  only  key  to  I 
political  power.  The  philosopher  soon  acquired  over  his  I 
wayward  pupil  that  influence  which  he  seems  to  have  exer-  | 
ci.sed  over  all  who  came  within  his  circle ; and  the  close 
intimacy  which  arose  between  these  opposite  characters,  ; 
was  cemented  by  a singular  reciprocity  of  benefits.  In  a ' 
battle  fought  near  Potidaea,  Socrates  save<l  the  life  of  Alci- 
biadcs,  and  the  latter  repaid  the  obligation  by  a similar  scr- 
%nce  at  the  battle  of  Deliura.  But  the  influence  of  Socrates 
was  insufficient  in  this  case  to  work  a }>ermanent  change  of 
character ; and  the  political  life  of  Alcibiadcs  proves  that 
he  had  not  profited  much  by  the  moral  instructions  of  his 
master. 

He  became  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  was  placed 
under  the  wanlship  of  his  undo  Pericles.  After  the  death 
of  Pericles,  Alcibiades  being  then  but  a child,  Nicias  and 
Cleon  succeetled  to  a divided  influence  in  the  state : but 
with  increasing  years,  Alcibiades  was  naturally  regarded  as 
one  likely  to  take  a leading  part  in  politics,  and  he  was  not 
slow  to  as.ecrt  tho  influence  which  seemt'd  his  due.  At 
first  he  was  inclined  to  cultivate  the  goodwill  of  Sparta; 
between  which,  and  his  own  fumilv,  an  ancient  hereditary 
friendship  hod  existed : but  the  Spartans,  whose  national 
character  was  utterly  alien  from  that  of  the  impetuous  and 
volatile  Athenian,  chose  rather  to  connect  themselves  with 
Nicias.  Alcibiades  readily  changed  his  politics,  when  he 
found  that,  in  that  connexion,  he  could  nut  be  the  leading 
man,  and  became  a.s  violent  in  enmity,  os  he  might  have 
been  in  friendship  to  Sparta,  had  Im  advances  been  more 
fav<mrably  rccoive<l. 

His  first  opportunit)-  of  thwarting  the  wishes  of  Sparta, 
and  his  first  prominent  appearance  in  public  life,  occurred  in 
theyear4‘2l  b.c.  A tnice  bad  been  concluded  between  Sparta 
and  Athens;  hut  constdcrahlo  difliculty  arose  m executing 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  : much  dissati>faction  arose  in  conse- 
quence at  Athens ; and  it  secme<l  a good  opportunity  to  en- 
gage the  people  in  a cunnexion  with  Argus,  always  jealous 
of  Sparta,  and  then  at  the  head  of  a strong  confederacy  of 
Pelupimnesian  states.  Ambassadors  arrived  from  both  these 
cities  at  the  same  time ; the  Argiaus  to  solicit  Athens  to  join 
their  alliance : the  Spartans  with  ample  power  to  settle  all 
disputed  points : for  it  was  of  first-rate  importance  to  them 
to  prevent  a junction  between  Athens  and  Argus.  The 
prospect  of  accommorlation  with  Sparta  was  far  from  suiting 
the  views  of  Alcihiadi:s;  and  ha  w*as  not  scrupulous  as  to 
the  means  by  which  it  might  be  prevented.  The  ambassa- 
dors came  with  full  powers  to  settle  all  points  in  dispute, 
and  bad  made  a statement  to  this  cflect  before  the  council 
of  five  Imndrcd.  But  before  they  were  introduced  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  citizens.  Alcibiades  persuaded  them, 
tnat  on  account  of  the  grasping  temper  of  tho  Athenians;  it 
would  be  better  not  to  state  the  full  authority  w ith  which 
they  were  vested.  Tlioy  followed  his  advice,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  Nicias,  his  party,  ami  the  whole  council ; 
and  were  in  turn  equally  surprisetl  w hen  Alcibiades  attacked 
them  \iulcntly,  reproached  them  with  prevarication,  and 
made  an  aniniatetl  apjical  to  the  pcoplo  in  favour  of  the 
Argian  alliance.  AiU-r  some  hesitation,  ]tis  pn^posilion  was 
agreed  to ; and  thus  Athens  was  placed  at  the  head  of  tho 
principal  (xinfederary  of  Peloponnesus,  and  Alcibiades  lie- 
eame  Uio  leading  political  character,  not  only  of  Athena,  but 
of  Greece.  HU  age  at  this  time  is  not  certainly  known,  but 
it  was  from  five-and-twenty  to  thirty.  Thucydides  calls  him 


* still  young.'  In  419,  be  was  made  Strategos,  or  chi^ 
militaiy’ officer  of  Athens,  and  during  the  next  tnree  years  he 
took  a prominent  and  active  part  in  tlie  complicated  struggle 
of  intrigue  and  war  r^arried  on  in  Peloponnesus  during  that 
period.  It  is  said  by  Plutarch,  but  apparently  on  uncertain 
report,  that  he  was  principally  cuiicerncd  in  the  detestable 
massacre  of  the  Melians. 

Alxmt  this  time  tho  Athenian  people  were  chiefly  in- 
fluenced by  three  men,  each  of  whom  was  tlie  ,eader  of  a 
strong  party ; Alcibiades  of  the  war,  or  anti-Laconian  party. 
Nidus  of  tliose  who  wisUixl  fur  peace,  and  a sincere  accom- 
modation with  Sparta.  The  third.  Hyperbolus,  a mob- 
orator  of  the  meanest  class,  influence  a large  proportion  of 
the  poorest  citizens,  who  were  numerically  formidable  in 
the  general  assembly.  This  roan  threw  out  no  obscure 
hints  of  the  expediency  of  banishing  Alcibiades,  as  a per- 
son dangerous  to  (he  cominonwe^th  from  his  wcaltli, 
power,  and  ambition ; and  in  the  divided  state  of  parties  lie 
ini^ht,  pcrlians,  have  effected  this,  had  not  Alcibiades  been 
a.Hsibted  by  Nicias,  who  dreaded  and  detested  Hyperbolas 
as  cordiallv  upon  political,  as  Alcibiades  upon  personal 
grounds,  lly  their  united  efforts  sentence  of  exile,  under 
the  form  called  ostracism,  w'as  passed  on  Hyperbolus. 
But  the  ooalitiun  lusted  only  till  this  was  accomplished. 
Diametrically  opposite  in  temper,  as  well  as  in  politics, 
these  rival  state.'-mcn  could  not  bear  divided  power;  and 
that  Alcibiades  might  be  supreme,  tt  was  nece&saty'  to  cx- 
I cite  some  war  in  which  his  own  versatile  talents  might  find 
SC01M  for  their  display,  and  by  which  the  cupidity  of  the 
Athenians  for  both  gain  and  glory  might  be  gratified. 

Such  an  opTOrtunity  was  afforded  by  an  embassy  from 
Egesta,  a small  town  in  Sicily,  which  bad  become  opposed 
to  Syracuse,  by  far  the  most  powerful  city  of  that  island. 
The  Syracusans,  a Durian  people,  were  attached  to  tlio  S|)ar- 
tan  interest,  although  hitherto  they  hud  interfered  little  in  the 
afi'airs  of  Greece  proper.  But  they  had  tn'iichcd  materially  on 
the  independence  of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Sicily ; and  it  was  a 
plausible  argument  for  taking  part  against  Syracuse,  that  if 
no  power  remained  capable  of  balancing  hers,  she  might, 
at  some  future  period,  bo  inclined  both  by  temper  and  by 
blood  to  unite  with  Laceda>mun  against  Athens.  Alcibi- 
adcs  proposed,  therefore,  to  send  an  armament  to  protect  the 
Egestans,  and  to  take  any  further  measures  which  might 
strengthen  the  Athenian  interest  in  Sicily.  The  measure 
was  in  vain  opposed  by  Nicias,  and  a decree  passed,  that  a 
powerful  fleet  should  be  despatched  thithur.  Tina  was  done ; 
and  the  armament  which  sailed  from  tho  Peirscus  b.c.  415, 
under  the  joint  command  of  Nicias,  Lamaclius.  and  Alei- 
biadcs,  was  tho  most  splendid  that  ever  left  a Grecian  port. 
Popular  enthusiasm  was  strongly  excited  ; the  undertaking 
seemed  to  promise  wealth  and  victory  , and  neither  public  nor 
private  expense  was  sparc<l  to  make  the  e<|uipnient  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  There  sailed  from  Athens  lou  ships,  con- 
taining, besides  their  crews,  2200  hcm\7-armcd  Athenian 
cidzens;  and  the  tale  of  134  ships,  and  5100  hea^y-n^med 
soldiers,  besides  slingors  and  bowmen,  was  made  up  by  the 
allies  and  subject-statei'.  But  on  arriving  in  Sicily,  it  was 
found  (as  probably  Alcibiades  well  knew)  that  little  help 
could  be  had  from  the  Egestans.  Nkias  was  for  returning, 
Lamachus  for  laying  siege  at  once  to  SyTacuse.  Alcibiades 
proposed  to  enter  into  ncgotiatimi  with  all  the  cities  except 
Syracuse  and  Sclinus.  in  the  hope  of  securing  a powerful 
party  in  the  island.  l>efore  commencing  hostilities  with  those 
two  states.  Tliia  plan  was  finally  adopted;  and  had  the 
genius  of  Alcibiades  continued  to  direct  it,  this  unfortunate 
expedition  might  perhaps  have  terminated  gloriously  for 
Athens.  But  party-strife  at  home  led  to  his  recall,  and  of 
the  two  generals  who  remained.  Lamachus,  a mere  soldier, 
Nicias  timid,  and  disinclined  to  the  whole  business,  neither 
I was  qualified  to  execute  the  plan  of  their  enterprising  col- 
I league.  But  we  must  return  a little  in  the  order  of  time,  to 
I explain  the  cause  of  Alcibiades'  recall. 

I It  was  usual  to  plo^.'C  a square  block  of  stone,  tunuounted 
I by  a head  of  Mercury',  loforo  the  doors  of  temples  and 
houses  in  Athens,  a relic  of  more  simple  times  in  which  the 
presence  of  the  god  was  c\pecte<l  to  guard  the  entrance 
from  violence.  Of  these  HermiB.  as  they  were  called,  from 
the  Greek  name  of  tho  god.  tho  greater  jiart  were  defaced 
in  one  night  The  next  morning  anger  and  tumult  spread 
through  the  city.  The  act  was  generally  believed  to  bme  ill 
to  the  important  expedition  to  Sicily,  then  in  preparation ; 
it  was  even  thought  to  indioate  a ^ign  to  overtnrow  the 
democraey.  High  levai^  were  offered  Ibr  any  infomiatioQ 
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concerning  tb«  guilty  peraons ; and  it  earao  to  light  that  a 
party  of  intoxicated  young  men  hail  been  concerned  in  the 
mutilation  of  a few  statues  some  time  before.  Alcibiades 
was  implicated  in  thia  charge*  which,  however,  was  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  act  which  had  given  such  alarm  and 
offence.  But  this,  and  his  other  irregularities,  gave  a colour 
to  the  accusation,  which  his  enemies  laboured  to  ftx  on 
him,  of  having  contrived  the  mutilation  of  the  Mercuries. 
He  came  forward  freely  and  eagerly  to  court  an  immediate 
trial,  urging  the  inexpediency  of  sending  out  any  roan  in 
a command  of  high  importance  with  such  a charge  hanging 
over  his  head.  Hut  the  oligarrhal  porty  at  present  {>os- 
sessed  the  ear  of  the  people,  and  it  did  not  suit  their  pur- 

C either  to  grant  this  reasonable  request,  or  to  deprive 
of  the  command.  No  imineiHatc  investigation  was 
made,  and  a vote  was  obtained  that  he  should  proceed  on 
the  voyage.  But  tho  agitation  was  kept  up,  and  rose  to  an 
extraordinary  height  during  his  absence,  and  the  indu- 
enre  of  his  enemies  wa.s  powerful  enough  to  procure  that 
decree  of  recall  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Alcibiades  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  quitted  the  Hect  in  his  own  trireme;  but 
believing  that  his  death  was  rcsolveil.  he  disappeared  at 
Tliurium  in  Italy;  in  company  wtth  other  aecus(^  persons, 
and  betook  himself  drst  to  Argos,  then  to  Sparta. 

By  the  injury  which  he  did  to  his  country  after  hia  exile, 
Alribiadea  prt>ved  how  much  he  might  have  dune  for  her 
benefit,  had  the  commaml  of  her  yet  unbroken  resources 
been  continued  in  his  hands.  Restrained  by  no  principle 
of  patriotism  {a  feeling  not  very  common  in  Greece,  where 
no  party  hesitated  to  call  in  foreign  arms  to  strengthen  their 
own  hands),  he  yet  felt  it  necessary,  in  offering  his  services 
and  counsels  to  Smrtn,  to  make  some  apology  for  this  step, 
and,  as  given  by  Thucydides,  it  is  a very  lame  one : — ' I 
love  not  my  country  os  wronged  by  it.  but  as  having  lived 
in  safety  in  it  Nor  do  I think  that  1 do  heroin  go  against 
any  country  of  mine,  bat  that  I far  rather  seek  to  recover 
the  country  I have  not.  And  he  is  truly  a lover  of  his  coun- 
try. not  that  refuseth  to  invade  the  country  he  hath  wrong- 
fully lost,  but  that  desires  so  much  to  be  in  it,  as  by  any  I 
means  he  can  he  will  attempt  to  recover  it‘— (Thucyd.,  vi.  ' 
92.)  The  value  of  his  serrices  was  soon  shown.  Tho  Athe- 
nians had  laid  siege  to  Syracuse,  and  it  seemed  probable  that 
it  would  fall  into  their  hands.  But  at  his  suggestion  a 
I.Acedsmonian  force  commanded  by  a Spartan  general  was 
sent  to  Syracuse ; and  in  consequence  of  their  timely  aid 
the  besieging  force  was  totally  destroyed.  He  also  advised 
attacking  tho  Athenians  more  vigorously  at  home,  and  at 
his  suggestion  Deceleia,  a town  of  Attica,  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Athens,  was  fortified  and  permanently  occupied  by 
a Lacedsemonian  garrison.  Hostile  and  injurious  as  this 
conduct  was.  his  professions  of  patriotism  probably  were  so 
far  sincere,  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  love  for  Sparta,  and 
no  bate  for  Athens,  though  altogether  carclcas  of  all  na- 
tional or  individual  misfortune,  so  long  as  he  promoted  bis 
own  views  of  returning  home  in  power  and  authority,  and 
Dot  as  an  arraigned  criminal. 

It  was  the  general  belief  of  Greece,  that  the  maritime 
ascendency  of  Athens  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  ruin  of 
the  Sicilian  armament.  Tho  Ionian  cities,  which  had  felt 
tic  harshness  of  her  command,  and  for  the  most  part  con- 
tained a strong  oligarchal  party,  eagerly  seized  the  favour- 
able opportunity  of  n?voU.  The  Persian  satraps,  or  gover- 
nors of  provinces,  on  the  coast  of  tho  ^gcan,  wen;  also 
eager  to  crush  a pow'cr  which,  in  addition  to  old  grudges, 
mwnlained  against  the  barbarians  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  many  valuable  Grecian  cities,  wmirh  otherwise 
would  probably  nave  }>BbSC<l  into  Persian  hands.  It  so 
cbanceu  that,  b c.  412,  Tisstmhernes,  satrap  of  Lydia,  and 
Pbamabazus,  satrap  of  tho  Hellcspontine  provinces,  both 
sent  to  invite  the  alliance  of  Sparta.  It  is  not  necessar)^  to 
detail  the  intrigues  by  which  Alcibiades  caused  the  former 
to  be  preferred  ; at  the  same  time  it  was  determined  to  sup- 
port Chios  and  Er)  thras  in  a proposed  revolt  The  usual 
supincncss  of  the  Spartan  government  nearly  prevented 
this  important  blow  Wing  struck,  nor  would  the  design 
have  been  aewroplished  but  for  the  activity  uf  Alcibiades, 
by  whom  Chios.  Ery  thite,  Clazomcnm.  Toos,  and  Miletus 
were  induced  to  revolt  from  Athens,  and  a treat),  hy  no 
means  honourable  to  Sparta,  was  concluded  with  Tissa- 
pbemes. 

In  the  annual  change  of  Spartan  magistrates  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  thoao  who  bad  been  most  closely  connected  with 
Alcibi^et  went  out  of  office,  and  were  succeeded  by  tho 


party  of  Agio,  one  of  the  reigning  kings,  who  had  peno 
reasons  for  looking  on  the  Athenian  refugee  with  no  frieno. 
eye.  [See  Aoksilaus.]  The  connexion  widi  Pemt 
was  utterly  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  Lycurgus's  in 
stitutions ; the  terms  of  the  lute  treaty  with  Persia  we. 
highly  objectionable:  and  in  addition  to  those  reasons  fta 
disliking  tho  course  of  policy  suggested  by  Alnbiades.the. 
was  ground  to  suppose  Uiat  ho  who  had  been  so  ready  U 
ruin  his  country,  would  not  scruple  to  betray  the  interest 
of  his  adopted  home,  and  there  was  something  like  a rer 
tainty  that  he  would  betray  them  if  the  direction  of  affair 
were  taken  out  of  his  hands.  To  prevent  this,  recourse  wa 
had  to  a measure  not  unfrequent  in  Spartan  cmincils.  and 
the  SfNirtan  general  in  Asia  received  instructions  to  have 
Alcibiades  ossassinattHl.  Aware  of  his  danger.  Alci 
blades  left  the  ramp,  and  refHiircd  to  Tissaphernes.  PrO' 
hably  it  was  his  aim  fVom  the  first  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent interest  with  the  satrap,  so  as  to  make  himself 
the  channel  which  ahould  turn  Peraian  gold  at  pleasure 
into  the  treasury  of  Sparta  or  Athens,  and  thus  obtain 
sufficient  consequence  to  prescribe  to  either  party  the  terms 
on  which  his  sen  ices  might  be  purchased.  It  was  witli  this 
view  that  he  rerummeniled  to  the  satrap  a line  of  policy, 
which  should  give  no  derisive  advantage  to  either  of  the 
contending  parties.  By  the  ruin  uf  Athena  his  services 
would  become  useless  to  Sparta ; by  the  rolieving  Athens 
from  the  fear  of  Sparta  his  restoration  to  his  home  would 
become  hopeless. 

The  exertions  of  Athens,  ever  since  the  fatal  expedition 
to  Sicily,  had  been  wonderftil.  and  her  success  propor- 
tionate : but  they  had  nearly  drained  her  treasury,  and  it 
M'cmed  impossible  to  hold  out  much  longer  against  Sparta, 
backed  by  the  wealth  of  Persia.  It  was  {wobably  die 
knowledge  of  this  which  guided  the  policy  of  Alcibiades, 
and  induced  him  to  hold  out  hope  of  an  alliance  with  Per- 
sia, on  terms  which  a few  years  sooner  would  have  been 
rejected  with  scorn.  These  were,  his  own  restoration,  cou- 
pled with  the  establishment  of  oligarchy.  The  negotiation 
WES  commenced  with  the  citizens  in  the  Athenian  army, 
then  quartered  in  great  strength  at  Samos.  A large  pro- 
portion of  the  trierarchs,  or  captains  of  ships,  who,  under  the 
Athenian  system,  were  men  or  wealth,  wore  favourable  to  the 
change.  When  they  had  secured  s decided  majority  in  the 
army,  it  was  resolved  to  send  delegates  to  Athens,  to  ac- 
quaint the  peoplo  with  the  proposals  of  Alcibiades,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  army  that  they  should  be  accepu^.  The 
deputation  aucciH.'ded  in  recondling  the  people  to  the 
change  with  singular  rapidity,  and  in  return  a often 
commissioners  was  sent  out  to  treat  with  Alcibiaclot  and 
'nssaphemes.  But  whether  the  former  thought  the  revo- 
lution thus  brought  about  unfrv*ourable  to  his  private  views, 
or  that  he  found  it  imjwssible  to  make  Tissaphemes  fulfil 
the  expectations  of  assistance,  which  he  had  held  out  as  the 
price  of  his  return,  he  so  managed  matters  that  the  com- 
missioners broke  off  the  conference  in  anger,  convinced  that 
at  all  events  Alcibiades  meant  nothing  friendly  to  them. 
Btill  the  revolution  proceeded.  By  the  new  constitution, 
the  supreme  authority  was  vested  in  a Iwdy  of  five  thmisand 
select  cituens.  and  a council  of  four  hund^  was  appointed 
to  supcrseile  the  old  council  of  five  hundred.  The  council 
was  nominated,  but  not  the  select  bwdy-  No  one  dared  to 
complain,  fbr  the  practice  of  secret  murder  was  carried  to  a 
flrigntftil  extent,  and  those  who  did  not  fiivTiur  the  govern- 
ment were  satisfied  to  remain  quiet,  when  they  saw  the 
numbers  who  were  daily  slain  without  inquiry  or  notice 
on  the  port  of  the  magistrate.  But  in  the  absence  of  tho 
leading  oligarrhistB.  the  temper  of  the  army  at  Samos 
chang^.  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus.  two  officers  of 
high  character,  but  subordinate  rank,  were  ap])ointed 
to  take  the  command  : an  oath  of  adherence  to  the  demo- 
cracy was  exacted  from  all,  and  ns  the  general  assembly 
at  Athens  had  been  dissolvetl,  the  citizens  in  the  army  as- 
sumed the  supreme  power,  end  considered  the  resolutions  of 
their  own  as.scmbly  as  the  acts  of  the  commonwealth.  One 
of  their  first  measures  was  to  recall  Alcibiades.  and  appoint 
him  their  general.  In  this  capacity  he  did  his  country  tho 
signal  sonicc  of  preventing  a riril  war  between  the  oli- 
garchy at  home,  and  the  armv.  who  were  on  the  point  of  sail- 
ing to  Athens  to  restore  the  old  constitution  by  force.  Mean- 
while a schism  had  arisen,  which  led  to  the  desired  event 
without  confusion  or  bloo<Uhed.  The  violent  oligarchurts 
were  suspected,  and  with  good  reason,  uf  a plot  to  deliver 
the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Peloponnesians ; s cry  VM 
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msedto  uphold  the  authority  of  the  five  thousand  a^inst 
the  four  hundred  : the  supreme  authority  was  vested  in  the 
former  body,  who  were  appointed  to  be  taken  from  such 
citizens  upon  Uie  muster-roll  of  the  heavy-armed  foot  as  were 
then  in  Athens;  and  one  of  its  first  arts  was  to  decree  tlic 
restoration  of  Alcibiades,  and  all  who  had  absented  them- 
selves from  Athens  on  account  of  the  mutilation  of  the 
Mercuries.  This  revolution  and  counter-revolution  were 
comprised  in  the  year  41i,  four  years  after  the  recall  and 
conuemnation  of  Alcibiades. 

The  promises  of  Persian  assistance,  which  Alcibiades  had 
made  so  confidently,  were  not  fulfilled.  Tissaphernes  had 
learnt  so  much  from  his  wily  counsellor,  that  he  was  as  un- 
willing to  break  entirely  with  the  Spartans,  as  formerly 
with  the  Athenians.  Hut  the  able  conduct  of  Alcibiades, 
seconded  by  Thrasybulus  and  Ihrasyllus,  soon  brightened 
the  prospects  of  the  Athenians.  At  Cynossema  (41 1)  the 
Peloponnesian  licet  wa.s  defeated  : at  Abydos,  in  the  same 
year,  a further  success  was  obtained ; at  Cyzicus  (4 1 0)  a still 
more  brilliant  victory  was  gained,  in  which  every  ship  of 
the  Peloponnesians  was  taken  or  destroyed.  In  the  two 
following  years  a train  of  equally  important  successes  marked 
the  ability  with  which  the  Athenian  affairs  were  conducted. 
Chalcedon,  Byzantium,  and  the  whole  Hellespont  and  Pro- 
pontis were  regained  to  the  alliance  or  subjection  of  Athens ; 
and  thus  the  control  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  power  of  le\y- 
ing  duties  on  all  ships  passing  the  straits,  a veiy  lucrative 
branch  of  revenue,  was  recovered.  Alcibiades  had  hitherto 
abstained  from  visiting  Athens,  though  the  decree  against 
him  had  l>ecn  reversed  for  four  years.  He  now  probably 
thought  that  his  brilliant  succos-ses  ensured  a favourable 
reception,  and  he  led  home  his  vicarious  armament  in  407. 
He  was  received  with  distinguished  favour,  elected  com- 
mander in  chief,  with  a new  title,  and  apparently  with 
greater  powers  than  those  Ixdonging  to  the  otfiee  ofstrate- 
gos,  and  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  people. 
By  conducting  the  annual  procession  from  Athena  to  Eleusis, 
under  safeguard  of  the  arinv,  which  had  never  ventured  to 
traverse  the  country  since  tKc  establishment  of  a Laconian 
garhsjn  in  Dcceleia. 

After  staying  four  months  in  Athens,  he  returned  to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  Athenians  seem  to  have  thought  that 
he  could  command  success  at  will,  and  grow  angr>’  that  no 
brilliant  success  immediately  waited  on  his  arms.  The 
defeatat  Notium,  where  his  second  in  command  gave  battle 
during  his  absence,  contrary  to  his  commands,  completed 
their  alienation.  He  was  superseded,  and  the  command 
tested  in  a board  of  ten  It  is  not  said  that  any  s1c|m  were 
taken  against  him,  but  he  evidently  thought  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  return  to  Athens,  and  retired  from  the  (leet  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  where  he  hod  large  possessions.  Here 
the  history  of  his  publicr  life  ends,  and  of  his  future  histoty  few 
certain  notices  are  preserved.  He  still  resideil  in  the  (Jhcr- 
sonese  m 405,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  defeat  of 
y£gospotamoi,  which  he  foresaw  from  the  negligence  and  in- 
competence of  the  Atheniani commander;  but  his  inter- 
ference was  disregarded.  Athens  was  taken  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  and  Alcibiades,  thinking  himself  no  longer 
safe  in  tne  Chersonese,  retired  into  Bithynia,  with  the  in- 
tention, it  is  said  by  Plutarch,  of  repairing,  like  ThemisUx’les, 
to  the  Persian  courV  to  request  assistance  in  restoring 
the  independence  of  Athens.  During  his  abode  in  Asia, 
his  house  was  surrounded  and  set  on  fire  by  o body  of  armed 
men.  They  dared  neither  enter  the  house,  nor  await  the 
assault  of  Alcibiades,  supported  only  by  hi.s  servants,  but 
overwhelmed  him  with  missile  weapons.  He  appears  to 
have  dieil  in  404,  being  then  at  least  forty-four  years  of 
age. 

The  intellectual  eminence  and  moral  depravity  of 
Alcibiades  are  alike  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 
His  conduct  however  subsequent  to  his  recall  seems  to 
nave  been  unexceptionable ; and  the  ingratitude  of  his 
countrymen  was  justly  punished  by  the  issue  of  the  war. 
TTie  rashness  and  petulance  of  his  youth  were  tempered  by 
experience,  and  his  measures  appear  to  have  been  eiiually 
vigorous  in  execution,  and  prudent  and  mature  in  concep- 
tion. Singularly  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  adapting  him- 
self to  all  men.  it  was  observeil  that,  when  at  Sparta,  he 
equalled  the  Spartans  in  austerity  of  manners ; in  Asia 
surpassed  tlic  pump  of  the  Persians  thcm.M.dves:  and  he  is 
said,  by  PluiaxcU,  to  have  been  materially  indebted  to  his 
powers  of  pleasing  in  society,  which  were  such,  that  ‘no  man 
ww  of  so  sullen  a nature  but  ho  would  make  him  merry, 


nor  so  churlish  but  he  would  make  him  gentle.’  Hid  he 
been  suffered  to  retain  the  direction  of  the  counsels  of 
Athens,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  temporarj-  fall  tf 
that  city  would  have  been  long  delayed,  and  & strong  pro- 
bability that  the  event  of  the  Peloponnesian  warwould  have 
been  altogether  different  (Thucydides  ; Plutarch,  Lt/«  qf 
Alcibiades.) 

ALCOHOL.  This  word  is  probably  of  Arabic  origin, 
and  is  the  chemical  name  of  what  is  Horaotimes  termed  ara^ 
spirit.  It  is  a fluid  compound  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon,  not  obtainable  by  direct  cheroic^  action,  but  pro- 
duced by  the  vinous  fermentation,  during  which  the  elements 
separate  from  combination  re-unite  in  new  proportions  to 
form  it.  Alcohol  is  the  intoxicating  principle  of  beer,  wine, 
and  fermented  liquors  in  general ; and  when  thev  are  sub- 
jected to  distillation,  the  alcohol  and  a considerable  quantity 
of  water  arc  vaporized  and  condensed  together.  TIi«  dis- 
tilled products  have  different  names  and  properties  according 
to  the  substances  yielding  them:  thus,  brandy  b obtained 
from  the  fermented  and  distilled  juice  of  the  grape:  rum 
from  that  of  the  sugar-<*ane  ; whiskey,  and  what  is  termed 
spirit  of  wine,  are  usually  obtained  from  barley,  which  b 
generally  malted  previously  to  fermentation. 

On  account  of  the  chemical  nthnity  existing  between  al- 
cohol and  water,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the  former  fa*e 
from  the  latter  by  simple  distillation,  though  frequently 
repeated ; the  specific  j^^vity  of  the  product  is  never  less 
than  0 825,  and  the  rectified  spirit  of  wine  of  commerce  and 
of  the  London  Pharmarop/rin  has  a specific  gravity  of  0 835. 

It  w’ill  be  more  particularly  mentioned  under  Feruknta- 
TIOn,  that  sugar,  during  its  operation,  is  dccompoised.  and 
that  its  elements,  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  alcoluil, 
combine  to  form  two  new  compounds,  viz.,  alcohol,  ihi*  prin- 
cipal part  of  which  remains  in  the  fermented  liquor,  and 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  mostly  evolved  in  the  state  of  gas. 
Sugar  is  composed  of  twelve  atoms  or  equivalents  of  each  of 
its  constituent  elements,  and  when  it  is  fermented,  the  whole 
of  the  hydrogen  combines  with  two-thirds  of  the  carbon  and 
one-third  of  the  oxygen,  and  with  them  forms  alcohol, 
while  the  remaining  atoms  of  carbon  and  oxygen  unite  to 
produce  carbonic  acid.  The  following  table  will  render  these 
changes  more  intelligible  [Distillation]  : — 


I atom  sugar  (grape)  contains  CuH|,0,o  and  daring  fo 
mentation  passes  mto — 

1 atom  alcohol,  . . C4H,0, 

1 w 0 . . 

1 » carbonic  acid,  . . 


So  that  one  atom  of  sugar  passes  by  fermentation  into  two 
atoms  of  alcohol  and  four  atoms  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
above  formula  for  alcohol  may  be  more  correctly 

written  C,H*0,  HO,  which  ryiresente  alcohol  as  the 
hydrate  of  the  oxide  of  ethyle  [.^thrr].  Tliis  is  absolsit 
alcohol,  and  many  processes  liave  been  suggested  for  its  pre- 
paration. Accortling  to  M.  Soemmering,  the  water  miy  be 
entirely  separated  from  alcohol  by  the  following  process:— 
Put  the  spirit  into  an  ox's  bladder  coated  with  isinglss,  sad 
expose  it  to  a temperature  of  to  120”;  the  interior  of  the 
bladder  is  moutened  by  the  water  of  the  6|iirit,  and  whilst 
the  exterior  coat  dries,  fresh  portions  of  water  continue  to 
penetrate  the  bladder,  and  to  evaporate  from  its  surface,  while 
out  little  of  the  alcohol  escapes  with  it.  Spirit  put  into  s 
wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  tied  over  with  bladder,  suffers  s 
similar  evawration  of  the  water  and  concentration  of  the 
alcohol,  (jeiger  and  Ploniava  as.nert,  however,  that  the 
remaining  alcohol  still  retains  three  per  cent,  of  water. 
Pajot  Descharmea  proposed  to  jdace  spirit  in  a flat  vessel 
beside  fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium  under  a clo^ 
receiver;  the  air  contained  in  this  soon  becomes  loaded  with 
the  vapour  rising  from  the  spirituous  liquor,  the  salt  com- 
bines with  it,  and  the  alcohol  is  gradually  concentrated; 
some,  however,  is  last,  being  vapori.^d  and  condenned  with 
the  water.  Berzelius,  Traxti  de  Chvnxe,  t.  vi.  448. 

Dr.  Graham  proposed  a proce-^yi  ujxm  a similar  princinlSi 
viz.,  that  of  placing  a shallow  vessel  of  spirit  over  another 
containing  coarsely  powdered  lime,  under  a bell-glass,  upon 
the  plate  of  on  air-pump ; the  air  is  exhausted  till  the  alcohol 
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begins  to  boil,  and  the  lime  absorbs  the  water  only  of  the 
Tapour  which  rise.*.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  substituted  for 
lime,  then  both  the  water  and  spirit  evaporate,  arid  are 
toteliy  absorbed.  Edin.  i‘hU.  Traus.y  1B28. 

Although  these  are  curious  processes,  yet  they  are  scarcely 
applicable  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  btst  methods  depeiiU 
upon  adding  to  the  spirit  some  substance  which  has  amoity 
for  the  water,  and  none  or  but  little  for  the  alcohol ; thus  car> 
bonate  of  potanh  ia  a deliquescent  salt,  and  has  consequently 
greot  affimty  for  w*ater,  but  unlike  most  salts  of  this  aescrip* 
tion,  it  has  no  aflinity  for  alcohol,  and  is  totally  in.4oIuble  m 
it.  hen,  then,  dry  carbonate  of  potash  in  powder  is  put 
into  rectitittl  spirit-ol-wine  of  specitic  gravity  0‘835,  the  woter 
which  it  contains  dissolves  tne  alkaline  salt,  and  forms  a 
dense  solution,  on  which  the  alcohol  floats— not,  however, 
quite  free  from  water,  for  when  seporuted  and  distilled,  iu 
epecihe  ^vity  is  reduced  only  to  0*816,  and  therefore  it 
retains  about  live  per  cent,  of  water. 

Caustic  potash,  liaving  still  greater  affinity  for  water  than 
the  carbonate,  has  been  recommended  to  be  substituted  for 
it ; but  it  appears  to  alter  the  properties  of  the  alcohol  to  a 
certain  extent.  Lime  aLto  has  been  used ; it  is  to  be  pow- 
dered, mixed  with  the  spirit,  and  put  into  a stopped  bottle, 
and  occasionally  shaken  for  three  or  four  days ; after  which 
the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  cauti*ou.*ly  distilled. 

Chloride  of  calcium  (sometimes  called  dry  muriate  of 
lime),  which  has  been  fused  so  as  to  render  it  free  from 
water,  is  an  extremely  deliquescent  salt,  and  is  more  }>ower- 
ful  than  most  substances  in  separating  water  from  alcohol. 
Mix  equal  weights  of  spirit,  anu  pieces  of  the  fu.-«d  chloride 
in  a stopped  bottle  j when  the  salt  is  dissolved,  ]>our  off  the 
clear  solution  into  a distilling  apparatus,  and  continue  the 
op^tion  until  the  product  is  equal  to  half  the  bulk  of  the 
spirit  employed.  If  the  distillation  be  properly  conducted, 
the  alcohol  obtained  is  nerfectly  free  from  water,  and  has  the 
following  properties.  It  is  a limpid,  colourless  liquid,  of  an 
agre^ble  smell,  and  a hot  pungent  taste.  Its  specitic 
gravity  is  0*791  at  68“,  or  0*794  at  GO®.  It  has  never  been 
^zen,  although  it  thickened  a litilp  when  exposed  by 
Faraday  to  IGG®  below  zero,  or  198®  below  tlie  freezing-point 
of  water.  It  is  extremely  volatile,  producing  considerable  j 
cold  during  evaporation ; the  degree  of  cold  is  proportional , 
to  its  purity.  Heat  exjwnds  alcohol  in  a greater  degree  than  j 
it  does  Water,  for  100,0txj  volumes  become  104,166  by  being 
heated  from  32®  to  100";  wherea.*  an  equal  bulk  of  water 
heated  to  the  same  degree  w increased  only  to  100.908. 
Under  the  average  atmospheric  pressure,  alcohol  boils  at 
about  173®,  but  in  the  vacuum  ot  the  air-pump,  ebullition 
occurs  at  60°,  and  even  below  it.  In  becoming  vapour, 
alcohol  absorbs  only  0*436  of  the  heat  required  to  evaporate 
an  equal  weight  of  water ; and  according  to  Oay-Lussac 
{Ann.  de  Chim.  et  dc  Ph^s.  xv.),  the  density  of  the  vapour 
of  anhvdrous  (waterles.*)  alcohol,  comnured  with  that  of 
atmospheric  air,  is  as  1613  to  1000.  When  the  vapour  of 
alcohol  is  strongly  heated,  as  by  being  possed  through  a red- 
hot  porcelain  tube,  it  is  decomposed,  and  there  are  obtained 
carburelted  hydrogen,  carlionic  oxide,  and  a small  quantity 
of  charcoal.  Alcohol,  and  the  V8()0ur  arising  from  it,  are 
extremely  inflammable ; it  bums  with  a lambent  flame,  the 
colour  which  depends  upon  tlie  strength  of  the  alcohol ; 
the  blue  tint  prevails  when  it  is  strong,  and  the  yellow  when 
weak.  Although  the  flame  of  alt'ohoT  yield.*  but  little  light, 
its  beat  is  intense;  it  bums  without  any  smoke,  and  the  only 
products  of  the  combustion,  under  common  drcumstences, 
are  water  and  carbonic  acid.  When,  however,  alcohol  is 
burned  in  the  lamp  without  flame,  in  the  wick  of  which  a 
platina  wire  is  kept  ignited,  then  hmpic  aeid  is  produced, 
which  is  also  known  os  acetylous  and  aldchydie  aeidSy  and 
contains  resinous  matter,  to  which  some  of  its  peculiar 
properties  are  owing.  There  are  several  substances  which 
communicate  colour  to  the  flame  of  alcohol : boracic  acid 
and  cupreous  salts  impart  green;  barytic  salts,  yellow;  and 
the  salts  of  strontia,  an  intense  and  brautiful  rea  colour. 

Alcohol  may  be  fired  by  the  electric  spark,  which  when 
passed  through  a mixture  of  the  vapour  of  alcohol  and  oxygen 
ga.s,  causes  it  to  take  fire  and  explode  violently.  The  vapour 
of  ^cohol  requires  three  times  its  volume  of  oxygen  gas  to 
he  perfectly  burned,  and  it  then  yields  water  ana  twice  its 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas ; theoretically,  46  parts  of 
alcohol  = 1 atom,  should  yield  .64  parte  = 3 atoms  of  water ; 
but  according  to  Saus.sure,  a larger  quantity  is  obtained. 

At  low  temperatures,  alcohol  suffers  but  little  change  by 
exposure  to  the  air ; the  portion  which  does  not  evaporate  is 
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render^  weaker  by  attracting  water,  and  it  absorbs  at  the 
same  time  some  air.  Acceding  to  SuuMure,  alcohol  and 
water  take  un  similar  projiortions  of  oxygejj  and  nitrogen,  but 
the  funner  fluid  dissolves  0*102.^  of  its  volume  of  oxt'gen, 
while  water  tukes  up  only  0*065;  it  is  on  thU  account  that 
there  is  always  a slight  diseng.igement  of  gas  when  these 
liquids  are  mixed,  |«iri  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  spirit 
being  expelled  by  the  water. 

Alcohol  has  great  affinity  for^  and  readily  mixes  with 
water  in  all  proportions,  and  during  their  combination  beat 
i.*  excited;  if,  for  example,  equal  measures  of  water  and  of 
alrohol  of  Bpwitic  gravity  0*825,  both  at  50®,  be  suddenly 
mixed,  the  temperature  is  raised  to  70®,  and  the  sped& 
gravity  of  the  tuixture  when  cooled  exceeds  its  calculated 
aeiwty ; if,  however,  the  aJ«*ohul  be  weak,  then,  although 
heat  is  excited,  tlie  mran  densitv  is  diminLshed. 

The  following  table  by  Dr.  Steel,  show*  the  quantity  of 
absolute  alcohol  in  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  of  different 
densities  et  60® : — 


AlcoboL 

Specilte  Grarlt^. 

AlcoboL 

Spoclflc  GrSTtty. 

100 

. 0*79460 

60  . 

. 0*89528 

95  . 

. . 0*80750 

55  . 

. . 0*90666 

90  . 

. 0*82108 

50  . 

. 0*91791 

85  . 

. . 0*63499 

45  . 

. . 0*92877 

80  . 

0*84757 

40  . 

. 0*93916 

75  . 

. . 0*8.5975 

35  . 

. . 0*94876 

70 

. 0*87172 

30  . 

. 0-95748 

65  . 

. . 0*88354 

25  . 

. . 0*96491 

Many  processes  have  been  followed  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  proportion  of  absolute  alcohol  in  any  mixture 
of  it  and  water.  The  first  method  resorted  to  was  a very 
simple,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a very  rude  one.  Some  gun- 
powder was  covered  over  by  a measured  quantity  of  the 
alcoholic  liquid,  and  the  latter  ignited.  If  the  spirit  was 
above  proojy  then  at  the  end  of  the  combustion  the  gun- 
powder was  dry,  and  took  tire;  but  if  the  spirit  was  betov 
proof y then  when  it  ceased  to  bum,  it  left  the  powder  wet 
with  the  water  it  contained,  and,  as  a consequence,  there  was 
no  explosion.  Tli«>  most  correct  process  of  determining  the 
strength  of  a liquid,  is  to  weigh  it  against  an  equal  bulk  of 
water.  What  is  now  called  proof-spirity  is  a mixture  of 
nearly  equal  weights  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  its  density 
or  specific  gravity  at  62*  should  be  0*92,  ranking  water  as 
1*00;  that  is  to  say,  a vessel  which  when  filled  with  water 
would  contain  100  grains  of  it,  when  filled  with  proof-spirit 
would  hold  only  92  grains.  A hydrometer — an  instrument 
with  a weightea  bulb  and  long  index  attached — serves  as  the 
most  convenient  guide  to  the  excise-officer ; as  by  noticing 
the  depth  to  which  the  bulb  sinks  in  the  liquid,  he  can  at 
once  read  off  the  strength.  [See  Hydromktkr.J 

Alcohol  i.H  capable  of  dissolving  the  resins,  and  many 
aimilar  bodies  u|ion  which  water  has  no  action ; hence  ita 
u.*e  in  varnish-making.  With  the  fixed  oils,  except  castor 
oil,  it  does  not  readilv  unite ; but  it  dissolves  the  essential 
oils  and  camphor  with  great  facility,  and  hence  its  use  in 
phannacy  and  perfumery.  Some'  substances  which  are 
soluble  in  Wkter  are  precipitated  from  it  by  alcohol-— gum, 
for  example ; while  on  the  other  hand,  water  precipitates 
resinous  bodies  from  solution  in  alcohol.  Alcohol  combines 
with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  but  not  witli  the  earths  nor 
their  carbonates ; it  dissolves  sugar,  soap,  the  oxalic,  tartaric, 
gallic,  benzoic,  and  some  other  acids.  Alcohol  is  largely 
used  in  the  preparation  of  various  kinds  of  lether,  as  alrouly 
described.  The  results  of  its  action  with  sulphuric  add  are 
very  different  according  to  circumstances:  thus,  by  varying 
the  proportions,  we  may  procure  sulphovinic  add,  sulphuric 
ether,  or  olefiant  gas.  As  it  remains  fluid  at  the  lowest 
temperatures,  it  is  advantageously  employed  in  tilling  ther- 
mometer tubes,  in  experiments  on  artificial  cold ; its  anti- 
septic properties  are  great,  and  hence  its  use  in  preserving 
anatomical  preparations ; on  account  of  its  ready  inflamma- 
bility, the  punty,  and  the  intense  heat  of  its  flame,  it  is 
conveniently,  but  not  economically,  employed  in  chemical 
lamps,  usually  termed  spirit-lampi. 

It  readily  dissolves  ammoniucal  ga.s;  and  as  the  caustic 
alkalies,  itotash  and  soda,  are  taken  up  in  laige  quantity 
by  alcohoX  and  a*  it  does  not  dissolve  their  u.Hual  impurities, 
the  solution,  by  distillation,  yields  these  alkalies  in  a state 
of  great  purity.  In  chemical  investigations,  it  is  frequently 
emploved  to  separate  various  salts,  both  of  which  are  soluble 
in  water,  and  only  one  in  alcohol : thus  sea-water  contains 
both  sulphate  anti  muriate  of  magnesia ; and  the  latter  only 
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bein^  soluble  in  alcohol,  it  affords  a readj  method  of 
aeration. 

The  many  different  liquors  so  largely  \ised  in  this  and 
other  countries,  and  which  possess  intoxicating  properties, 
contain  alcohol  in  greater  or  less  quantity  as  a necessary 
constituent.  The  proportion  of  alcohol,  <by  measure,  con- 
tained in  100  parts  of  tlie  better  known  spirit^  wines,  and 
malt  liquors,  is  given  in  tlie  following  table.  The  numbers 
are  those  obtained  by  Professors  Brande  and  Christison  r— 

Gin,  . . 57’60  Hock,  . . lt'08 

Whisky,  Scotch,  M‘9i  ..  Gooseberry,  . ITS-* 

• Irish,  63'90  ..  Orange,  . 11*26 

Rum,  . . 63*68  . . Tokay,  . . 9*88  . . 

Brandy,  , 63*89  . . Elder,  , 8*79 

Port  Wine,  . 22*90  10*20  Claret,  . . ..  7*7ff 

Madeira,  . 2t**27  15*49  Cider,  . . 7*64 

» Cape,  20*51  . . Petiy*,  . 7*26  . . 

• lied,  20*35  ..  Ale  (Burton),  8*88 

Sherry,  average,  19*17  15*04  * Lond.  (Edin.)  0**20 

Grape  Wine,  18*11  ..  ■ * (Do^- 

Hermitage,White  17*43  ..  cheater),  . 6*56 

Madeira  Malm-  Ale,  Lond.  average,  0*87  . . 

sey,  . 10*40  12*86  Brown  Stout,  . 6*80  .. 

Bur^ndy,  . 14*57  . . Porter,  London, 

Champagne,  12*01  . . average,  . 4*20  6*36 

Hermitage,  Red,  12*32  ..  Small  Beer,  Lond.  1*20 

The  proportion  of  alcohol  in  any  of  tlie  above  liquids  can- 
not be  correctly  ascertained  by  the  simple  use  of  the  hydro- 
meter. The  presence  of  aaccharine,  extractive  and  colouring 
matters,  often  fraudulently  added,  give  llie  fluid  a higher 
specillc  gravity,  and  thereby  diminish  its  opparent  ulconolic 
strength.  In  such  circumstances,  the  liquid  must  be  distilled 
in  a retort  or  tube  opparatus,  so  arranged  that  none  of  the 
alcohol  will  escape.  About  one-half  of  the  original  volume 
is  distilled  over,  and  iU  speciiic  gravity  being  token,  a 
simple  calculation  will  detenuine  the  strength  of  the  liquor 
under  examiiixition. 

AIX:ORAN,  or  ALKORAN.  [See  Kora.h.] 

ALCOVE.  This  term  is  found  in  most  of  the  modem 
European  languages,  and  is  similarly  applied  throughout  to 
a recess  in  a room  intended  fur  a l)ed,  or  in  which  a bed  may 
bo  placed.  It  is  not.  however,  necessarily  restricted  to  this 
meaning;  and  in  England,  where  such  recesses  ore  nut 
so  common  in  bed-chambers  a.s  they  are  in  some  other  coun- 
tries,  and  particularly  in  Spain  and  France,  alcove  is  applied 
to  a similar  recess  in  a room  of  any  kind,  and  yet  more  com- 
monly to  an  ornamental  covered  garden-seat.  What,  indeed, 
in  an  ecclesiastical  or  public  civil  structure  would  1^  deno- 
minated a tribune,  or  an  apais,  is  in  domestic  edifices  called 
an  alcove. 

The  term  is  originally  from  the  Arabic  language,  in  which 
it  means,  simply  the  cave,  hollow,  or  recess : and  it  passed 
into  the  other  Europ^n  languages  through  the  Spanish, 
which  acquired  it  during  the  occupation  of  a part  of  Spain 
by  the  Arabs. 

ALCUIN,  or,  as  he  called  himself  in  Latin,  Flaccus 
Albimu,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  penons  of  the 
eighth  eenturv.  Ho  appears  to  have  been  bom  about  the 
Year  735,  and  probably  in  the  city  of  York  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood, though  some  authorities  make  him  a native  of 
Scotland.  He  tolls  us  himself,  he  received  his  education 
at  York,  where  ho  had  successi>ely  fbr  his  mastent  Egbert 
and  Elbert,  who  were  afterwards  successively  archbishops  of 
that  see.  He  there  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. and  some  acquamtance  also,  it  would  appear,  with  the 
Gresk  and  the  Hebrew.  He  afterwards  became  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  school,  and  taught  with  much  rrautation.  He  was 
^so  appointed  keeper  of  the  library  which  Egbert  had  founded 
in  the  cathedral ; of  the  contents  of  which  he  has  given 
tiB  a minute  and  curious  account  in  one  of  hia  poems.  Being 
equally  eminent  fbr  piety  as  for  learning,  he  was  likewise 
ordained  a deacon  of  the  cathedral ; and  we  may  mention 
here,  that  through  modesty,  as  is  stated,  be  never  afterwards 
would  accept  of  any  higher  rank  in  the  priesthood.  Having 
been  sent  by  Elbeft^s  successor,  Eanbulde,  to  Home  to  pro- 
cure fur  him  the  pallium,  Alcuin  on  his  return  passed 
through  Parma,  where  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  then  was. 
At  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  be  consented,  as  soon  as  be 
should  have  executed  hit  mission,  to  come  to  France;  and 
aoeordingly,  in  the  same  year,  (780.)  he  proceeded  to  that  i 
eountry.  8osn  after  hia  arrival,  his  patron  bestowed  upon  I 


him  the  abbeys  of  Ferriiree  in  the  Oitinois,  and  of  St.  Loup 
at  Troves,  and  the  little  monastery  of  St  Josse  in  Ponthieu. 
But  tne  principal  occupation  of  Alcuin  was  ss  a publg 
teacher  of  what  was  then  called  the  totum  $eibile,  or  entire 
circle  of  human  learning.  In  this  capacity  he  was  fVequemly 
honoured  with  the  attendance  at  his  lessons  of  the  emperor 
himself,  his  children,  and  the  lords  of  the  court  The  place 
where  he  principally  taught  was,  probably,  Aiz-la-Chapetle, 
which  was  the  chief  residence  of  the  emperor.  The  school 
thus  established  by  Alcuin  is  considered  by  French  anti- 
quaries as  the  germ  from  which  the  University  of  Paris  ori- 
ginated ; and  the  example  and  exertions  of  this  foreigner 
were  undoubtedly  mainly  instrumental  ii  rekindling  in 
the  country  ofhis  adoption  the  extinguished  light  of  science 
and  literature.  Muen  of  Alcuin's  time  was  also  occupied 
in  theological  controversy,  and  other  labours  connected 
W’ith  his  clerical  calling.  In  796,  on  the  death  of  Ithier, 
abbot  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  the  emperor  gave  him  that 
abbey  also;  and  some  time  a^r,  having  obtained  leave  to 
retire  from  court,  he  established  a school  here,  which  soon 
became  greatly  celebrated.  In  his  old  ago  Alcuin  gave 
himself  up  almost  exclusively  to  theolc^cal  studies ; and 
besides  composing  many  treatises  in  that  department, 
copied  with  his  own  hand  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  introducing  numerous  corrections  as  be  pro- 
ceeded. This  edition  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a standard, 
and  many  transcripts  were  made  from  it.  There  is  still  to 
ho  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  of  8t. 
Philip  of  Ncri,  at  Koine,  a Bible,  which  is  believ^  to  be, 
as  some  verses  written  on  it  state,  a copy  given  by  Alcuin 
to  Charlemagne.  Alcuin  died  on  the  19th  of  May.  804,  and 
was  burie<l  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin.  Over  nis  remains 
was  inscribed,  on  a plate  of  copper,  an  epitaph  composed  by 
himself,  of  which  the  following  are  two  of  the  lines; 

Quod  Dime  M.  foenm,  fuDuuu  la  orb*,  tIdIot  ] 

Bt  quod  ounc  mis,  tiiqu*  rulunu  erla. 

Of  the  writings  of  Alcuin  several  have  been  jsrinted  sepa- 
rately, lioth  in  France  and  England ; but  the  nrst  edition  of 
his  collected  works  was  that  published  at  Paris  in  1617.  by 
Andrf  Duchesne,  (Andreas  i^crcctanus,)  in  one  volume, 
folio.  A much  more  complete  edition,  however,  appeared 
at  Ratisbon,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  in  1777,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  M.  Froben,  the  Prince  Abbot  of  Ratisl>on. 
It  contains  many  pieces  which  had  never  before  been  pub- 
lished, but  which  were  found  in  manuscript  in  the  libraries 
of  Franoc.  England,  and  Italy. 

ALCYONID.E,  a group  of  Asteroid  including 

the  genera  Alc^onium  of  Linnteus,  and  the  SarcM/iWyi/n  of 
Forbw. 

A.  often  de^ribed  under  the  generic  names  of 

Lobuiaria  and  C^dvniwm,  is  a very  common  lutrine  polype, 
which  may  be  found  almost  everywhere — on  stones,  shells, 
and  otlier  hard  substances,  beneath  low-water  mark  at 
spring-tides,  and  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean.  In  the 
latter  situation  it  ii  very  abundant,  and  al.so  in  localities 
where  shelter  and  security  are  afforded  by  rock-n  from  exces- 
sive light,  firom  the  sweep  of  currents,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  waves.  It  presents  most  commonly  the  form  of  couioal 
cylindrical  lobes,  or  polypidoms,  and  the.«e  bear  tiometiniee  so 
striking  a resemblance  to  the  human  feet  and  filers,  os  to 
have  suggested  the  well-known,  but  rather  dip^^cable, 
appellation  of  the  ‘ Dead-man’s-hand.*!,’  or  the  ‘ Dead-man’s- 
toes;’  while  others  again,  from  an  analogous  as.*iocialion, 
have  emidoyed  the  not  less  characteristic  term  of  *Cow*V 
]taps.’  The  polypidom  varies  in  colour,  being  either  of  a 
dull  white,  timera  with  pink,  or,  as  we  have  more  usually 
seen  it,  of  a bright  orange  hue,  contrasting  very  strongly 
with  the  little  polypes  scattered  on  the  sjirface,  which  ore  of 
a semi-transparent  pearly  wliitcness.  The  poIy]»es  exhibit 
eight  tentacula ; these  are  short,  fingcr-shapM,  and  ciliated 
at  the  margins.  The  body  is  enclosed  in  a membraneous 
inveatment,  representing  the  integument,  and  from  it  there 
passes  off  to  the  interior  eight  folds  or  sep^  which,  as  in 
actinia,  divide  Uie  body  into  a corres|)ouding  number  of 
compartments.  The  oral  and  stomachal  cavities  communi- 
cate, or,  in  fact,  are  continuous  with  numerous  anastomosing 
water-^mals,  which  traverse  the  tough,  fleshy,  and  fibrous 
mass  of  the  j>olypidom,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  fibrous 
matrix  of  the  lobes,  there  are  a number  of  lozenge-shai^ 
cavities,  containing  a quantity  of  irregular  crystalline 
•piculw  ; thoe  form  a sort  of  rudimentary  skeleton,  and  give 
strength  and  support  to  the  general  mass.  In  the  earlw 
part  of  the  summer,  the  polype  canals  are  crowded  witxi 
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ora ; these  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  look  lika 

minute  grains  of  white  sand:  ultimately,  they  acquire  a 
scarlet  tint,  make  their  escape  W the  mouth,  and  by  means 
of  cilia,  move  actively  uud  freely  about  in  the  water,  thus 
resembling  the  locomotive  gemmules  of  sponges  iti  their 
earliest  stages  of  existence. 

A.  Glomcratum;  this  is  a species  described  by  Mr. 
Hassoll.  It  has  a large  and  irre^larly  shaped  polypidom| 
and  is  of  a brilliant  scarlet  colour;  but  m its  internal 
structural  mrangements  very  "closely  resembles  the  last 
species.  It  was  originally  found  in  Dublin  Bay,  and 
has  since  been  frequently  dredged  by  Mr.  Couch  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall. 

Of  the  genua  Sitrcodictjfcn.  only  one  species  has  at  present 
been  detected ; and  to  this  Professor  Forbes  has  given  the 
name  S.  Catcnata.  In  this  zoophyte  the  ^lypes  are  uni- 
serial, and  the  polypidoms  form  a itoluu-Iike  uet-work  of 
individuals. 

ALDBOROUUII,  a town  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, in  the  parish  of  Aldborough,  and  wapentake  of  Clare, 
on  the  Ure,  16  miles  N.W.  from  York  ; dUiranchised  by  the 
Reform  Bill ; population  in  ISJil,  538 ; of  the  parish,  2438. 
Aldborough  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  been  sup- 
poaed  by  some  to  have  bcw  the  coital  of  the  Brigantea,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  nations  of  Britain  before  the  conquest 
of  that  people  by  the  Romans.  But  however  this  be,  the 
remains,  which  attest  the  former  gmtness  of  the  place,  go 
no  higher  than  the  Roman  donunion.  Under  that  }>eopM, 
Aldbcuough  bad  the  name  of  Isurium,  which  it  lost  upon 
the  mvasion  of  the  Saxons,  who  gave  it  the  appellation  of 
Aid-burgh  (Old  Borough  or  TownJ.  The  ancient  walls  are 
stated  by  Drake  {Uist.  and  Anti^.  of  I>rh)  to  have  been 
about  a mile  and  a half  in  circuit,  and  enclosiug  a space 
nearly  square.  Many  Roman  antiquities  have  be^  dug  up, 
including  coins,  aigiicta,  pieces  of  urns,  : and  there  have 
been  found  the  remains  of  aqueducts,  cut  in  great  stones 
and  covered  with  Roman  tile,  and  a tem|ne  built  on 
what  is  called  the  Borough  Hill ; also  several  Mosaic 
pavements.  The  remains  id  Isurium  have  served  for  the 

Evements  and  the  walls  of  outbuildings,  both  in  Aid- 
rough  and  Boroughbridge ; which  latter  place,  about  half 
a mile  to  the  west  of  the  former,  rose  on  its  decline.  [See 
BoROCQHBRir>OR.] 

Three  reinarkabMi  obelisks  are  yet  remaining  to  the  west 
of  Boroughbridge,  and  are  therefore  nearer  to  it  than  to 
Aldborough;  but  they  ore  connected  in  their  origiu  with 
Isurium.  Antiquaries  do  not  agree  whether  they  are  British 
or  Roman  monuments.  They  are  vulgarly  called  the  Devirt 
Arrows,  and  are  rough  blocks  of  coarse  rag-stone.  The 
middle  one  is  above  30  feet  from  the  top  to  the  base,  which 
is  8 feet  below  the  surface. 

ALDEBUHGH,  or  ALDBOROUGH,  a market-town  in 
the  Plomesgate  hundred,  Suffolk,  25  miles  E.N.E.  from 
Ipswich,  between  the  sea  and  the  estuair  of  the  river  Aide, 
with  a population  in  1851  of  1027.  Aldborough  was  once  a 
town  of  considerable  Importance,  but  has  been  reduced  by 
the  eAcroechments  of  tiie  see,  which  has  washed  away 
the  market-place  and  a whole  street  during  tlie  last 
century.  The  church,  which  is  a well-known  sea-mark, 
was  in  1559  about  ten  times  further  from  the  sea  than 
at  present.  Aldborough  wa^  disfranchised  by  the  Reform 
Bill.  The  town  is  much  inhabited  by  fishermen,  pilots, 
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tod  Other  seafaring  people.  It  hu  of  late  years  been 
much  resorted  to  as  a bathing-place,  and,  in  consequence, 
is  in  a thriving  condition.  Crabbe  the  poet  was  a native 
of  this  town. 

ALDE'BARAN,  the  Arabic  name  of  a large  and  bright 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  called  in  modem  catalogues 
* Tauri,  situated  in  the  eye  of  the  constellation  Taurus, 
whence  it  is  called  also  by  the  Arabs  Ain  al  Tluxur,  the 
Bull’s-eye.  It  is  the  bright  star  in  the  group  of  five,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Hyadbs,  on  which  account  it  is  called 


by  the  name  of  the  Hyadbs,  on  which  account  it  is  called 
by  Ptolemy  i vi*  Its  light  is  rathei  reddish, 

and,  about  twenty  years  ago,  its  apparent  projection  on  the 
disk  of  the  moon,  sometimes  for  nearly  three  ««conds  of  time, 
when  occulted  by  that  body,  attracted  great  attention.— [Sec 


OocrLTATioJc.]  It  is  easily  found  in  the  heavens  by  the 
following  dire<*tions  : — If  a line  be  drown  through  the  three 
conspicuous  stars  forming  the  belt  of  Orion,  totcards  the 
Aeaa,  it  posaes  just  below  Aldebaran  and  the  Hyades;  if 
Uncords  thefeety  it  passes'through  Sirius,  which  is  about  the 
some  distance  from  the  belt  as  ^debaron.  This  is  shown  in 
the  following  diagram 


Observations  mode  on  Aldebaran  about  2000  years  ago 
led  Halley  to  infer  what  is  now  known  as  the  pn*per  motion 
0#  that  and  other  fixed  stars.  We  subjoin  its  nght  ascension 
and  declination  for  January  1,  1800  and  1864. 

IHt«.  i Kifbt  Asceiuloo.  Nortit  OMliasUvi. 

h.  m.  K 

1800  4 24  94  18*  5'  62" 

1854  4 27  32-8  16  19  42*1 

Annual  motion  in  right  ascension,  3«  *4336 
• • donation,  , 7" 

ALDER.  [See  Alnus.] 

ALDERMAN.  This  word  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
eakiurman  or  eoldorman.  The  term  siddorman  is  composed 
of  euldor^  originally  tho  comtiarativu  degree  of  the  adjective 
eaid,  * old,'  and  man ; but  the  word  eataor  was  also  used  by 
the  Anglo-Saxona  as  a substantive,  and  as  such  it  was  nearly 
synouymaus  with  the  old  English  term  eAfer,  which  we  so 
often  meet  with  in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible.  A prior 
of  a roonaste^  was  called  TempUs-eeddor ; the  magislrata  of 
a district,  Ihredcs-cuIcUjr } the  raa^str«te«4a  hundred,  Htm- 
drodes^aldor,  &c.  In  a philological  sense,  the  terms  oaidor 
and  eaidorman  were  synonymous  and  cauivalent;  but  in 
their  political  aooeptatiou  thuy  differ,  tho  former  being  more 
general,  and,  when  used  to  expreas  a specifto  degree,  com- 
monly denoting  one  that  is  lower  than  eaidorman.  In  both 
terras  the  notion  of  some  high  trust  or  office,  as  well  os  that  of 
rank  or  dignity,  seems  to  be  inherent ; but  eaidorman  at  the 
some  time  expressed  a definite  degree  of  hereditary  rank  or 
nobility  which  ealdor  dues  not  so  necessarily  imply.  Princes, 
eails,  governors  of  provinoes.  and  other  persons  of  distinction, 
were  generally  termed  Aldermen  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
But  besides  this  general  signifioalion  of  the  word,  it  was 
also  applied  to  certain  officers  in  particular;  thus  there  was 
an  Alderman  of  all  England,  (alaermannus  totius  Angti^r,) 
the  nature  oi  whose  office  and  duties  the  learned  Spelman 
says  * ho  cannot  divine,  unless  it  corresponded  to  the  office 
of  Chief  Justiciary  of  England  in  later  tiroes.*  There  was 
also  a King's  Alderman,  {aidermanmu  regie,)  who  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  an  occasional  judge,  with  an  autho- 
rity or  commission  firom  the  king  to  administer  justice  in 
{larticular  districts : it  is  very  possible,  however,  that  his 
duties  may  have  resembled  those  exorcised  by  the  king's 
sergeant  in  the  time  of  Brocton,  when  there  are  strong  traces 
of  the  existence  of  an  officer  so  called,  appointed  by  the 
king  fbr  each  county,  and  whoso  duty  it  was  to  prosecute 

Sleas  of  the  crown  in  the  king's  name.  Kpelman,  however, 
oubts  whether  the  King's  Alderman  may  not  have  been 
the  same  person  with  the  Alderman  of  the  county,  who  was 
a kind  of  local  judge,  entrusted,  to  a certain  extent,  with  the 
administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice.  Besides  those 
above  mentioned,  there  were  also  Aldermen  of  cities,  bo- 
roughs, and  castles,  and  Aldermen  of  hundreds,  upon  whose 
particular  functions  it  would,  at  this  distance  of  time,  be  use- 
less to  speculate. 

In  modem  times.  Aldermen  are  individuals  invested  by- 
charter  with  certain  privileges  and  duties  in  municipal  cor- 
porations, either  as  nvil  magistrates  themselves,  or  as  asso- 
ciates to  the  chief  civil  magistrates  of  cities  or  corporate 
towns.  These  privileges  and  duties,  and  also  the  rules 
which  regulate  tne  election  and  promotion  of  these  officers, 
are  of  course  as  various  as  tho  provisions  of  the  different 
charters  under  which  they  act. 

ALDERNEY,  or  AURIGNY,  one  of  the  islands  in  tho 
English  Channel,  lying  in  the  bay  of  Avranches  formed  by 
the  peninsula  of  Cotantin,  (which  constitutes  part  of  the 
department  of  l..a  Manchc,)  in  Normandy,  and  the  coast  of 
Bnttany.  It  is  the  nearest  of  this  ^up  of  islands  to  the 
French  coast,  being  about  teven  miles  west  of  Cape  La 
Hogue,  in  NonDondy,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
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ftnit  or  * lUce  of  Alderney,*  a channel  very  dangerous  in 
stormy  weather,  from  its  ccmflictiog  currents,  but  safe  at 
other  times,  ond  affording  euflicient  depth  of  water  for  tlie 
largest  ships.  The  remnant  of  the  rrench  fleet  escaped 
throug'h  the  Race  of  Alderney,  after  the  defeat  of  Tourville 
by  the  combined  navies  of  Kng’land  and  Holland,  under 
Admiral  Russell,  in  1692.  Alderney  is  distant  from  Guern- 
sey (N.E.  by  N.)  about  fifteen  miles,  or  twenty  from  port  to 
port;  from  Jersey  about  thirty-three  miles  from  coast  to 
coas^  and  forty-tive  from  port  to  port ; and  aUmt  fifty -five 
or  sixty  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Portlana  BiU,  the  nearest  point  of 
Eng:land.  At  present  there  are  abundant  facilities  for  com- 
munication witn  Guernsey;  there  are  sailing  vessels  passing 
weekly  to  and  fro,  and  a am^l  steamer  twice  or  thrice  a week 
takes  paasengers  and  goods  in  about  two  and  a half  hours 
from  Bmye  Harbour  to  St.  Peter  Port,  llie  communication 
with  Jersey  U less  regular. 

The  island  is  about  four  miles  long  from  N.E.  to  S.W., 
about  one  and  a half  broad,  and  about  ten  miles  in  circuit. 
The  S.E.  coast  is  formed  by  picturesque  and  lofly  clifis,  from 
100  to  200  feet  high  ; but  as  the  island  shelves  towards  the 
N.E.,  the  coasts  m that  direction  are  of  lese  elevation,  and 
more  indented  with  smell  bays,  such  as  those  of  Longy  or 
CAtel  (query  Chfttel — Castle  f)  Bay  on  the  E.,  and  of  Broye 
on  the  N.\V.  The  last  affords  good  anchorage;  and  near 
it  is  the  only  harbour  in  the  bland,  that  of  Crabby,  which, 
however,  is  for  none  but  small  vesseb.  The  approach 
to  the  bland  b danirerous  in  bad  weather,  in  consequence 
of  the  rapidity  and  diversity  of  the  currents  and  the  rocks 
and  islets  which  surround  it  in  every  direction.  Six 
miles,  or  thereabouts,  to  the  west  lies  a cluster  of  rocks, 
called  ‘ Tlie  Caskets,*  included  in  the  compass  of  a mile, 
and  having,  on  the  S.W.  side,  a natural  harbour,  in  which 
a frigate  may  shelter  as  in  a dock.  The  lighthouses  on 
these  rocks  are  three  in  number,  and  so  situated  as  to  form 
a triangle.  They  are  called  St.  Peter,  St.  Thomas,  and 
Donjon.  They  are  enclosed  in  a triangular  wall,  and  have 
a plot  of  ground  cultivated  within  the  area,  in  which  are  u 
few  vegetables  and  flowers.  The  men  who  have  the  care  of 
the  lights  keep  a journal  of  the  wind  and  weather ; they  have 
a tel^raph,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  the  ogent 
of  the  Trinity  House  (which  corporation  has  the  charge  of 
the  lighthouses),  also  a little  brewery  and  a forge.  Upon 
these  rocks,  or  others  in  the  vicinity,  Prince  William,  only 
son  of  Henry  I.,  perished  by  shipwreck  in  the  year  1120, 
and  in  1744  the  Victory,  of  110  guns,  was  lost  with  1100  men. 

The  old  harbour  of  Braye,  built  in  1736  by  Henry  le 
Mesurier,  the  governor,  afford^  little  security,  as  the  waves 
rolling  in  from  the  bay  often  broke  over  the  pier,  and  fell  with 
violence  on  the  other  side  upon  the  ships.  The  government 
b engaged  in  constructing  extensive  works  for  a harbour  of 
refuge  and  a breakwoter,  which,  when  finished,  will  be  capable 
of  containing  a considerable  number  of  ships  of  the  line. 

The  climate  U mild  and  healthy ; the  soil  sandy,  gritty, 
and  eravelly  round  the  coast,  but  in  the  valleys  it  is  very 
fertile,  producing  excellent  com  and  the  best  kind  of  pota- 
toes, much  superior  to  those  of  Jersey  or  Guernsey.  In  the 
meadows  they  gjow  rve-gra.^  and  clover,  which  give  excel- 
lent milk  and  butter,  ^he  grass  lands  occupy  about  one-third 
of  the  area  of  the  bland.  The  land  b generally  elevated, 
but  consists  both  of  high  and  low  tracts ; a good  supply  of 
excellent  water  b procured  in  every  part  of  the  bland,  ^be 
Alderney  cows  maintain  their  reputation : they  are  easily 
distingubbed  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  blonds,  by 
being  remarkably  small  and  straight  in  the  bocK. 

The  population  of  Guernsey  was  gradually  decreasing  by 
emigration  throughout  the  present  century,  until  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  government  works  in  1847.  In  1831,  the 
population  amount  to  only  1046,  whibt  in  1651  it  was 
3333.  The  increase  of  the  population  has  led  to  a corre- 
sponding increase  of  * the  town.’  The  inhabitants  are  a good 
cleal  engaged  in  fishing,  to  which  their  insular  situation  and 
the  abundance  of  fish  supply  an  ample  inducement.  ‘Tlie 
town,’  which  is  known  simply  b^-  that  designation,  is  situated 
in  a beautiful  valley  nearly  m the  centre  of  the  bland,  with 
roads  leading  to  Bruye  ancl  Longy  Bays.  It  is  partly  paved, 
but  presents,  as  may  be  supposed,  few  buildings  worthy  of 
notice.  The  church  b dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  and  the  parish 
b in  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  The  governmeut-liouse  b 
near  the  church.  An  ancient  monastery  at  Longy  Bay  has 
been  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a barrack  in  time  of  war, 
and  a depot  for  military  stores  and  an  bo^mital  since  the 
peace  of  1815.  On  the  heights  above  the  ^y  of  Loogy 


are  the  ruins  of  a castle  which  bears  the  name  of  * Essex 
Farm,'  from  having  been  fur  a time  the  rceidcnce  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  the  favourite  of  Quireti  Elizabeth. 

As  the  blamU  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  witii  their  de- 
pendencies, funned  pmrt  of  the  DucJiy  of  Normandy,  and 
are  therefore  the  relics  of  the  extensive  domains  wbicl)  the 
kings  of  England  once  possessed  in  France,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  crown,  but  cot  unless  especial!}'  mentioned,  to 
the  acts  of  the  legblature  of  this  country.  [Sm  Qukrnset.) 
Alderney  b a dependency  of  Ouermey.  The  civil  power  b 
vested  in  a judge  and  six  jurats,  who  are  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  hold  their  oflices  for  life,  unless  removed  for 
misoehaviour.  These,  with  twelve  ‘ Uouzainiers,’  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  form  a sort  of  local  legislature— the 
douzainiers  having  only  the  power  of  deliberating,  not  of 
voting;  neither  b thb  power  possessed  by  the  governor  of 
Guernsey  or  hb  lieutenant,  though  the  presence  of  one  of 
these  b requisite.  The  same  judge  and  jurats,  the  eldest  acting 
U5  president,  with  the  kin^s  procurator  and  advocate  (the  last 
a barrister),  and  the  gre^ffier,  or  r^istrar,  nominated  by  the 
governor,  constitute  the  court  of  justice ; from  which,  Itiow- 
ever,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  royal  court  at  Guernsey,  and,  in 
the  last  resort,  to  the  king  in  council.  In  criminal  cases, 
the  court  at  Alderney  onlr  collects  and  trazMmits  evidence 
to  the  superior  court  at  Guernsey,  where  the  sentence  b 
pronounced  and  carried  into  execution.  The  local  militia  b 
composed  of  two  companies  of  infantry  and  a brigade  of 
artillery',  amounting  in  all  to  about  160  men.  'The  men  are 
furnished  with  doming  and  accoutrements  at  the  cost  of  the 
government,  but  receive  no  pay  when  called  out.  They  are 
excellent  marksmen.  The  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Guernsey. 

The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  embraced  the  Protestant 
religion  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  England  : at 
present  they  are  about  equally  divided  between  the  Estab- 
lishment and  the  Wetdeyan  I^Iethodbte,  who  have  a chapel. 
Persons  quite  uneducated  are  unknown.  All  speak  and  write 
either  French  or  Englbh.  The  last  b spoken  by  about  half, 
and  understood  by  afi.  There  are  three  wi^ek-day  schoob — 
one  founded  by  General  le  Mesurieris  father ; another  for 
girb,  established  and  supported  by  Mrs.  le  Mesurier,  at 
Moriaux  House : and  a third,  got  up  by  subscription.  T^re 
are  also  several  Sunday-schools. 

A Idemey  was  called  lliduna  by  the  Romans.  The  N orrotins 
settled  here  at  an  early  period  : and  it  bos  been  observed  that 
the  blond  remained  under  the  Englbh  monarch.^,  who  were 
also  Dukes  of  Normandy,  when  their  continental  dominions 
were  lost.  Few  or  no  antiquities  ore  found,  excepting  the 
castle  and  monastery  above  noticed.  In  April  1832, seven  stone 
coffins,  one  of  them  containing  some  human  remains,  were 
dug  up,  and  have  been  suppo^  to  point  out  the  site  of  the 
ancient  burial-ground  of  the  bland.  There  are,  at  different 
spots  on  the  coast,  two  stones  wrought  by  nature  in  the  shape 
of  a chair.  One  on  the  N.W.ofthe  bland,  b called  ‘the  Monk’s 
Chair;’  the  other,  on  the  S.  W.,  commonly  visited  by  strangers, 
is  call^  ‘the  Lover's  Seat.*  It  lies  in  49^45'  N.  lat.,  2“  13"  W. 
long.  {The  Aldfmeu  frvub,  by  Louisa  Lone  Clarke,  kcJ) 

ALDINE  EDITIONS.  [See  MxNimus.] 

ALDROVAND  (ULYSSES),  the  most  celebrated  na- 
turalbt  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in 
1527,  where  he  died  the  4th  of  May  1605,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight.  He  was  of  u noble  family,  and  on  the  title- 
page  of  hb  posthumous  works  he  b designated  a patrician ; 
on  those  published  by  himself  he  b termed  plulosopher, 
physician,  and  professor  of  natural  hbiory  in  the  gymnasium 
of  Bologna.  Nothing  seems  to  have  bwn  recorded  of  hb 
early  studies,  and  but  few  incidents  of  hb  after-life.  It  b 
only  known  tliat  he  vbited  several  parts  of  Euro|»c  in  quest 
of  knowledge  in  hb  favourite  science.  According  to  M. 
Aubert  le  Mire,  he  gave  a painter,  whom  he  employed  in 
drawing  specimens,  u yearly  salary  of  two  hundred  cTowns 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  anil  engaged  o.a  engravers, 
Christopher  Coriolanus,  Lorenzo  Benmiii,  and  others.  The 
expenses  which  he  incurred  in  thb  way,  as  well  os  in  the 
jiurchose  of  .sf>eciroen8,  exhausted  hb  fortune ; and  it  b 
reported  he  was  so  much  reduced  in  circumstances,  that 
j having  become  blind  in  hb  old  age,  he  was  compelled  to  go 
into  the  hospital  of  Bologna,  where  he  died.  Thb,  however, 
has  been  doubted ; but  the  only  grounds  alleged  fur  the 
doubt  are,  ‘ that  it  b not  probable  the  senate  of  Bologna,  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  his  cabinet  and  hb  mamiscripts,  and 
who  appropriated  a comiderable  sum  to  continue  the  pub 
lication  of  nb  works  after  hb  death,  would  have  suffered  nia 
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to  want  durin?  hts  lifetime ; while  his  widow  even  expressly 
mentions,  in  tne  dedication  of  one  of  these  volumes,  that  he 
was  Iwnourod  and  upheld  by  the  inajnstrates  ‘ UUoi'.  Cni- 
fvr*e//e,  art.  AldrovandJ  But  so  far  frurn  these  circura* 
stances  bcin^  improbable,  as  this  writer  suppo«>cs,  the  whole 
tenor  of  biographical  history  renders  it  exce^ingly  probable 
that  Aldrovand  might  have  been  neglected  during  life,  and 
honoured  af\er  his  death.  In  the  volume  published  by  the 
widow,  we  have  found  no  dedication  as  is  above  stated  ; ox* 
rept  we  consider  as  such  the  words  on  the  title>page,  * Ad 
itfiofricfi'mum  Smaium  Bononierufm  and  it  would  surely 
be  an  extraordinary  thing  to  construe  the  preposition  'ad' 
into  ‘ honoured  and  upheld.' 

His  works  on  natural  histoiy  are  comprised  in  thirteen 
folio  volumes,  in  Latin,  of  which  ho  himself  only  published 
four,  namely,  three  upon  Birds,  dated  lS*i9,  1600.  and  )6<i3, 
reprinted  at  Frankfort  in  1610;  and  one  upon  Inserts  in 
iCO'i.  In  1606,  immediately  after  his  death,  his  widow  pub- 
lished a volume  on  Exsanguineous  Animals,  including  Shells 
and  Corals.  The  subseipiunt  volumes  on  Quadrupeds,  Ser- 
pents, Monsters,  Minerals,  and  Trees,  were  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  senate  of  Bologna,  under  the  Buperintendcnce 
of  the  professors  in  the  gymnasium — Cornelius  Ulerverius, 
a Dutchman;  Thomas  Dempster,  a Scotsman ; Bartholomew 
Ambrosinus  of  Bologna,  and  Ovid  Montalbanus  of  Bologna. 

It  is  difficult  to  procure  a unif'rm  edition  of  all  the  ihir-  , 
teen  volumes  ; and  the  one  on  Minerals  is  rare. 

The  merits  of  the  authof  have  been,  in  our  judgment, 
greatly  misrepresented  by  writers  on  natural  history.  * We 
can  only,*  says  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Biographic  Uni- 
verselle,  * consider  the  books  of  Aldrovand  as  an  enormous 
compilation  without  taste  and  without  genius,  while  the  plan 
and  manner  of  them  are  in  a great  measure  liorrowed  from 
Gcsner.  Buffon  says,  with  reavon,  that  they  would  l>e  re- 
duced onc*icnth  if  all  the  inutilities  and  things  foreign  to  the 
•ul^ect  were  expunged.  “ On  the  subject  of  the  cock  and 
bull,**  adds  this  great  naturalist,  " Aldrovand  tells  us  all  that 
bat  over  been  written  about  cocks  and  hulls  : nil  tiie  ideas 

which  the  ancients  entertained  of  them : all  that  has  been 
iinagined  of  their  virtues,  character,  and  courage;  all  the 
nrruinstarcea  in  which  they  have  been  employ^;  all  the 
tales  which  old  women  have  told  of  them  ; all  the  miracles 
which  they  were  mado  to  perform  in  the  mythological  ages ; 
an  the  subjects  of  superstition  which  they  have  furnished; 
an  the  comparisons  which  poets  have  drawn  from  them  ; all 
the  attributes  which  have  been  ucconled  to  them  : all  the 
repro>oiitations  of  lliem  in  hieroglyphics  and  heraldry  ; and 
m aword,  all  the  histories  and  fables  which  have  ever  been 
related  on  the  subject  of  cocks  and  bulls.*’  * 

Now  so  far  from  this  copiousness  of  illustration  being  an 
objection,  it  is  to  us  one  ot  the  greatest  recommendations  of 
the  works  of  Aldrovand,  without  whose  aid  the  works  of 
Buffon  himself  would  have  frequently  been  meagre  and  im- 
perfect, T*he  worst  of  it  is,  that  by  thus  fixing  on  Aldro- 
iind  the  character  of  a retailer  of  fables,  one  of  his  chief 
TieriU  is  quite  thrown  into  the  shade : — we  allude  to  his 
very  extensive  personal  observations,  and  his  numerous  dis- 
tcctions,  with  his  consequent  corrections  of  errors  in  pre- 
cdiing  naturalists,  particularly  Aristotle,  Albcrtus  Magnus, 
and  O^ner.  It  is  singular  that  he  uniformly  terms  Gesner 
' Omithologus,'  and  never  once,  so  far  as  wc  have  observe<l, 
?ives  him  his  own  mime  ; probably  because,  while  he  gives 
him  all  due  praise,  he  often  corrects  his  mistakes,  and  might 
<i,»like  to  ap|)car  personal. 

Several  specimens  from  his  cabinet  ore  still  to  be  seen  at 
the  Institute  of  Bologna ; but  his  numerous  MSS.  were  re- 
moved to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  and  we  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  been  restored. 

ALDUS.  [See  Manutius.] 

ALE.  The  etymology  of  this  word  is  rather  uncertain; 
the  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  it  is  Anglo-Saxon. 
For  specific  information  res}>ecting  the  mode  of  manufac- 
tshng  ale,  and  its  distinction  from  beer  and  porter,  we 
aast  refer  to  Brswino,  confining  this  article  to  a general 
bitory  of  ale  as  an  article  of  consumption  by  man.  The 
t>«  of  an  intoxicating  beverage  composed  of  barley  or 
other  grain  steeped  in  water  and  afterwards  fermented,  may 
be  traoed  in  several  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  Pliny  the 
Nstormlist  states,  that  in  his  time  it  was  in  general  use 
unoDgst  all  the  several  nations  who  inhabited  the  western 
pan  of  Euro]>c , and,  according  to  him,  it  was  not  con- 
faed  to  those  northern  countries  whose  climate  did  not 
permit  the  suoeessftU  cultivation  of  the  grs)>e.  He  mentions 


that  the  inhabiUnts  of  Egypt  and  Spain  need  a kind  of  ale; 
and  says  that,  though  it  was  differently  named  in  different 
countries,  it  was  universally  the  same  liquor.  Sm  Plin. 
\at.  Hitt.  lib.  xiv.  e.  22.  Herodotus,  who  wrote  500  yean 
before  Pliny,  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  used  a liquor  made 
of  barley  (ii.  77.)  Dion  Cassius  alludes  to  a similar  beverage 
umong:st  the  people  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Adhs^, 
lib.  49.  De  Pannomit.  Taatus  states,  that  the  ancient 
Germans  ' for  their  drink  drew  a liquor  from  barley  or 
other  grain,  and  fermented  it  so  os  to  make  it  resemble 
wine.' — Tacit.  De  Mfjr.  Germ.  e.  23.  Ale  was  also  the  fa- 
vourite liquor  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes ; it  is  con- 
stantly mentioned  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  their  feasts; 
and  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  amongst  the 
northern  nations,  it  was  an  article  of  belief  amongst  them 
that  drinking  copious  draughts  of  ale  formed  one  of  the  chief 
felicities  of  their  heroes  in  the  Hall  of  Odin.  It  U expressly 
named  as  one  of  Ihe  liquors  provided  for  u royal  banquet  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  If  the  accounts  given 
by  Isidorusand  Orosiusof  the  method  of  making  ale  amongst 
the  ancient  Britons  and  other  Celtic  nations  be  correct,  it  is 
evident  that  it  did  not  materially  differ  from  our  modem 
' brewing.  They  state,  * that  the  grain  is  steeped  in  water 
and  mado  to  germinate ; it  is  then  dried  and  ground ; after 
which  it  is  infused  in  a certain  quantity  of  water,  which  is 
afterwards  fermented.'  {Htnry'sHutoryqfJingiand,  vokii. 
p.  .161.) 

In  early  periods  of  the  history  of  England,  ale  and  bread 
appear  to  have  been  considered  as  equally  victualt  or  abso- 
lute necessaries  of  life.  This  apiiears  from  the  various 
assizes  or  ordinances  of  brcod  and  ale  (.auittr  panie  et  cer- 
vitite)  which  were  passed  fVom  time  to  lime  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  price  and  quality  of  these  articles.  In  the 
51st  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  111.  (1266)  a statute  was 
posied,  the  preamble  of  which  alludes  to  earlier  statutes  on 
the  name  subject,  by  which  a graduated  scale  was  established 
for  the  price  of  ale  throughout  England,  It  declared  that 
‘ when  a quarter  of  wheat  was  sold  for  three  shillings,  or 
three  shillings  and  four-|iencc,  and  a quarter  of  barley  for 
twenty  pence  or  twenty-four  pence,  and  a Quarter  of  oats  fur 
fifteen  pence,  brewers  in  cities  could  aff<mi  to  sell  two  gal- 
lons of  ale  for  a penny,  and  out  of  cities  three  gallons  for  a 
penny  ; and  when  in  a town  (in  burgo)  three  gallons  are 
sold  for  a penny,  out  of  a town  they  may  and  ought  to  sell 
four.'  In  process  of  time  this  uniform  scale  of  price  became 
extremely  inconvenient  and  oppressive;  and  by  the  statute 
23  Henry  VIll.  c.  4,  it  was  enacted  that  ale-brewers  should 
charge  for  their  ale  such  prices  as  might  appear  convenient 
and  sufficient  in  the  discretion  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
within  whose  jurisdiction  such  ale-brewers  should  awell. 
The  price  of  ale  was  regulated  by  provisions  bke  those 
above  stated,  and  the  quality  was  ascertained  by  officers 
of  great  antiquit)',  called  ‘ guttaioree  eervieiee,'-^  ale-tasters, 
or  ale-conners.  These  officers  were  regularly  chosen  every 
year  in  the  court-leet  of  each  manor,  and  were  sworn  ‘ to 
examine  and  assay  the  beer  and  ale.  and  to  take  care  that 
they  were  good  and  wholesome,  and  sold  at  proper  prices 
according  to  the  assize;  and  also  to  present  all  aefaults  of 
brewers  to  the  next  court-leet'  Similar  officers  were  also 
appointed  in  boroughs  and  towns  corporate : and  in  many 
places,  in  compliance  with  charters  or  ancient  custom,  ale- 
tasters  are,  at  the  present  day,  annually  chosen  and  sworn, 
though  the  duties  of  the  office  are  fallen  into  disuse.  These 
uncient  regulations  appear  to  have  been  dictated  by  a regard 
to  public  health ; but  in  modem  times,  since  ale  and  beer 
have  become  exciseable  commodities,  the  numerous  restric- 
tions and  provisions  which  have  been  introduced  are  directed 
principally  to  the  security  of  the  revenue  and  the  conve- 
nient collection  of  duties ; though  they  undoubtedly  setmre 
the  consumer,  to  a certain  extent,  fVom  any  adulteration  of 
the  article  by  the  admixture  of  improper  ingredients. 

ALEUOuSES.  The  adoption  of  efficient  measures  for 
the  regulation  of  houses  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  among  the  lower  urderi  of  the  people  has 
been  found,  especially  in  populous  oountriee,  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society.  Upon  procticU 
subjects,  the  experience  of  the  past  is  always  the  best  guide 
to  an  opinion  for  the  future  ; and  it  may,  therefore,  be  useful 
to  trace,  in  a summary  manner,  the  history  of  the  laws  which 
have  b^n  employed  in  this  country  for  effecting  (he  due 
r^ulation  of  alehouses.  By  the  common  law  of  jEnglood, 
it  was  as  lawful  for  a person  to  open  a house  for  the  Mie  of 
beer  and  ale  os  to  kMp  a shop  for  the  purpow  of  ouuve- 
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niiiilljr  «4iiBg  Mf  oihar  pommodity  bj  which  he  might 
•hfl^  to  fcin  bU  livelihood ; subject  only  to  a criminal  pro- 
MMtioD  for  • nuii^aiMe  if  his  huuM  was  kept  in  a disorderly 
manner,  by  permitting  tippling  or  excessive  drinking,  or 
•boowraging  bad  oompany  to  rear)rt  thither,  to  the  danger 
and  ^turl^ee  of  the  neighbourhood.  As  civilixation  and 
population  increaaed,  this  rest/iotion  was  found  to  be  insuUi- 
cteoC ; and  so  early  as  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henr7  VII.  (U94)an  act  of  parliament  passed  by  which  two 
juvtioaa  ef  the  pei^  arere  empowered  ' to  reject  the  com- 
non  ealling  of  aJe.‘  Hiis  slight  notice  of  the  subject  in  the 
statute  2 Henry  VII.,  e.  2,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  dis- 
regarded in  praotioe;  and  by  a statute  passed  in  1552, 
(5  and  6 Edward  VI..  c.  25.)  reciting,  that  ' intolerable  hurts 
and  troubles  to  the  commonwealth  daily  grew  and  increased 
through  such  abuses  and  disorders  as  were  had  and  used  in 
eoramon  alehouses  and  other  houses  called  tippling-houses,‘ 
power  was  given  to  magistrates  to  forbid  the  selling  of  beer 
and  ale  at  such  alehouses : and  it  was  enacted  that ' none 
should  be  suffered  to  keep  alehouses  unless  they  were  pub- 
licly admitted  and  allowed  at  the  sessions,  or  by  two  justices 
of  the  peace  ; and  the  Justices  were  directed  to  take  security, 
by  rerognisapces,  from  all  keepers  of  alehouses,  against  the 
using  of  unlawful  games,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
order  therein  ; which  recognisanoes  were  to  be  certified  to 
the  quarter  sessions,  and  there  rcooidcd.’  Authority  is  then 
given  to  the  justices  at  quarter  sessions  to  inquire  whether 
any  acts  have  been  done  by  alehouse-keepers  which  may 
8ubjai:t  them  to  a forfeiture  of  their  recognisances.  It  is 
also  provided  that  ‘ if  any  person,  not  allow^  by  thejustices, 
should  keep  a oommon  alehouse,  he  might  be  committed  to 
gaol  fbr  three  days,  and,  before  his  deliverance,  must  enter 
into  a recognisance  not  to  repeat  his  offence ; a certifScato  of 
the  reoognirtnee  and  the  offence  is  to  be  given  to  the  next 
sessions,  where  the  offender  is  to  be  fined  QOr.'  This  statute 
fbrmed  the  commencement  of  the  licensing  system,  and  was 
the  first  act  of  the  legiilattire  which  placed  alehouses  ex- 
pressly under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  local  magis- 
tratee ; and  alehouses  continued  to  be  regulated  by  its 
pro>isions,  without  any  further  interference  of  the  legisla- 
ture, for  upwards  of  fifty  years. 

In  1604  a statute  was  passed  (2  Jac.  I.,  c.  9)  expressly, 
as  its  preamble  statea,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the 
‘ inordinata  haunting  and  tippling  in  inns,  alehouses, 
and  other  ▼totualUng  oouset.'  l^is  act  of  parliament  re- 
cites, that  ‘ the  ancient,  true,  and  principal  use  of  such 
houses  was  fbr  the  lodging  of  wayfaring  people,  and  for 
the  supply  of  the  wonts  of  such  as  were  not  able,  by  greater 

Siuantities,  to  make  their  provision  of  victuals,  and  not 
sr  entertainment  and  harbouring  of  lewd  and  idle  people, 
to  spend  their  money  and  their  time  in  lewd  and  drunken 
manner  and  then  enacts  * that  any  aleliousc-keoper  suf- 
fering the  inhabitants  of  any  city,  town,  or  village,  in  which 
his  alehouse  is  Htuated,  (pxceptint^  persons  invited  by  any 
traveller  as  his  companion  during  Ins  abode  there ; excepting 
also  labourers  and  handicransmen,  on  working-days,  for  one 
hour  at  dinner  time  to  take  their  diet,  and  occasional  work- 
men in  cities,  by  the  day,  or  the  great,  lodging  at  such 
alehouses  durinj^  the  time  of  their  working.)  to  continue 
drinking  or  tippling  therein,  shall  forfeit  I or.  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish  for  each  offence.'  From  the  exceptions  intro- 
duced in  this  statute,  and  alsofoom  the  preamble,  it  it  quite 
clear  that,  in  the  time  of  James  1.,  alehouses  were  usen  for 
a purpose  which  is  now  almost  wholly  discontinued ; and 
that  it  was  then  common  for  countrv  labourers  both  to  eat 
their  meals  and  to  lodge  in  them.  This  practice  might  have 
arisen  from  the  injudicious  prohibition  of  cottages  in  the 
reign  of  Blitalieth,  and  the  statutes  of  Inmates,  which  li- 
mited the  number  of  inmates  in  a house  to  one  family ; or  it 
may  have  been  the  natural  atop  in  the  progress  of  cmlisa- 
tion,  fVom  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  servant  on  bis 
master,  both  for  subsistence  and  lodging,  to  the  improved 
condition  of  tho  free  labourer,  who  provides  himself  with 
Mcessariea. 


The  operation  of  the  last-mentioned  statute  was  limited 
to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliamont,  in  the  course 
•f  which  a statute  (4  Jao.  1.,  e.  4)  was  pas^,  imposing  a 
penalty  upon  persons  selling  beer  or  ale  to  unlicensed  ale- 
nouse  keepers  \ and  by  another  statute  (4  Joe.  I.,  e.  5)  of  the 
same  parliament,  it  was  enacted  that  * every  person  convicted, 
upon  the  view  of  a mamstrate.  of  remaining  drinking  or  tip- 
pling in  an  alehouse,  i^uld  pay  a penalty  of  3#.  4d.  for  each 
offence,  and  in  defeult  of  paymoBit  he  plaoid  in  the  stocks  for 


four  hours.*  The  latterstatute  further  directs,  that ' allollences 
relating  to  alehouses  shall  be  diligently  presented  and  in- 
quired of  before  justices  of  assiie.  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  corporate  magistrates  ; and  that  all  constables,  auhron- 
tiers,  [see  Ax.x,]  and  otlu^r  othcers  in  their  official  oalhs,  shall 
be  charged  to  present  such  offences  within  their  respective 
jurUdictions.'  The  next  legislative  notice  of  alehouses  is  in 
tho  7th  Jac.  I.,  o.  10,  which,  after  reciting  that  ‘ notwiih* 
standing  former  laws,  the  vice  of  excessive  drinking  and 
drunkenness  did  more  and  more  abound,  enacts,  as  an  ad- 
ditional punishment  upon  alehouse-keepers  offending  ogainit 
former  statutes,  that,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  they  ^ould 
1)6  utterly  disabled  from  keeping  an  alchouae.  Tbe2UtJac. 

1.,  c.  7,  declares,  that  the  above-mentioned  statutes,  having 
been  found  by  experience  to  bo  good  and  necessary  laws, 
shall,  with  some  adilitions  to  the  penalties,  and  other  tritling 
alterations,  be  put  in  due  execution,  and  continue  for  ever. 
A short  statute  was  passed  soon  after  the  accession  of  Charles 

1.,  (1  Car.  I.,  c.  4,)  which  supplied  an  accidental  omission 
in  the  statutes  of  James;  and  a second  (3  Car.  L c.  3) 
facilitates  (he  recovery  of  the  2U«.  penalty  imposed  by  tho 
statute  of  Edward  VI.,  and  provides  an  additional  puoUh- 
raent,  by  imprisonment,  for  a second  and  third  offence.  At 
this  point  all  legislative  interference  for  the  regulatien  and 
restriction  of  alehouses  was  suspended  for  more  than  a 
century. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  passing  of  tho  abuve-metttioned  statutes  in  the  early 
part  of  tho  reign  of  James  1.,  and  the  precise  nature  of  the 
evils  and  inconveniences  alluded  to  in  such  strong  language 
in  the  preambles,  are  not  dcM^ribed  by  anv  contemporaocoui 
writers.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  Journals,  that  they 
gave  rise  to  much  discus.sk>n  in  both  )>ouses  of  parliatnent.  and 
were  not  eventually  pasiied  without  considerable  opposition. 

What  the  extent  of  the  evils  arising  from  alehouses  might 
have  l>een,  if  these  restnelive  laws  had  not  been  passed,  is, 
of  course,  mere  matter  of  conjecture ; but  they  nerer  appear 
to  have  produced  the  full  advantage  which  it  was  expectetl 
would  be  derivcil  from  thorn.  Ihmng  the  reign  of  Charles  1. 
the  complaints  against  alehouses  were  loud  and  frequent.  In 
the  year  1635  wo  find  tho  Lord  Keeper  CovenO^,  in  his 
charge  to  the  judges  in  Uie  Etar  Chamber  previously  to  the 
circuits,  inveighing  in  strong  and  angry  terms  against  tliem. 
(See  How  ell  s Slate  Triats,  vul.  Ui.  p.  b35.)  He  says.  ‘ 1 ac- 
count alehouses  and  tippluiK-bouses  the  greatest  pesU  in  the 
kingdom.  I give  it  you  in  rnarge  to  take  a course  that  none 
be  permitted  unless  they  be  licensed ; and,  for  the  Urenaed 
alehouses,  let  them  be  but  a few,  and  in  fit  places  ; if  they  be 
in  private  corners  and  ill  places,  they  become  the  dens  of 
thieves — they  are  the  public  stages  of  drunkenness  and  dis- 
order ; in  market  towns,  or  in  great  places  or  roads,  where 
travellers  come,  they  arc  necessary.'  He  goes  on  to  reeotn* 
mend  it  to  the  judges  to  ' let  care  lie  taken  in  the  choice  of 
alehouw-keepera,  that  it  be  nut  appointed  to  be  the  Uvelibood 
of  a great  family  ; one  or  two  is  enough  to  draw  driok  and 
sene  the  people  in  an  alehouse;  but  if  six.  eight,  tea,  or 
twelve,  must  be  maintained  by  alehouse  keeping,  it  cannot 
choose  but  be  an  exceeding  disorder,  and  the  family,  byths 
means,  is  unfit  for  any  other  good  work  or  oroploymcnL  la 
many  places  they  swarm  by  default  of  the  justices  of  the  pesce, 
that  set  up  too  many  ; but  if  the  justices  will  not  obey  your 
charge  herein,  certi^  their  default  and  names,  and,  I assure 
you,  they  shall  be  discharged.  1 once  did  dischium  tvo 
justices  for  setting  up  one  alehouse,  and  shall  be  glad  to  do 
the  like  again  upon  the  same  occasion.'  During  the  C'otn- 
roonwealin,  the  complaints  against  alehouses  still  continued, 
and  were  of  precisely  the  same  nature  os  those  which  are 
recited  in  the  statutes  of  James  I.  At  the  London  ses.«tons, 
in  August,  1654,  the  court  made  an  order  for  the  regulation 
of  licenses,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  the  ' number  of  ale- 
houses in  the  city  were  great  and  unnecessary,  whereby 
lewd  and  idle  people  were  harboured,  felonies  were  {dotted 
and  contrived,  and  disorders  and  diaturbonoea  of  the  public 
peace  promoted.'  Amongst  several  rules  directed  by  the 
court  on  this  occasion  for  tho  removal  of  the  evil,  it  vw 
ordered  that  * no  new  licenses  sliall  be  granted  for  tvo 
Tears.'  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  subject  of  ale- 
houses was  not  brought  in  any  shape,  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Icgislaturu  : and  no  notice  is  t.iken  by  writers  of 
that  period  of  any  peculiar  inconrenicnces  sustained  from 
them,  though,  in  1682,  it  was  ordennl  by  the  court  at  the 
London  sessions,  that  no  license  should  in  friture  be  granted 
to  alebouse-keepers  frequenting  eonTvntieles.  Theoextaet 
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of  parliament  on’the  subject  passed  in  the  year  1719,  when 
the  statute  2 Qeo.  II.,  c.  18.  9 U.  after  reciting  that  * ineon* 
Teniences  had  arisen  inconse(|aeDceof  Ucenses  being  {^ranted 
to  alehouse-keepers  by  justices  living  at  a dintance.  and 
therefore  not  truly  informed  of  the  occasion  or  want  of  ale- 
houses in  the  neighbourhood,  or  the  characters  of  those  who 
apply  for  licenses,  enacts  that  ‘ no  license  shall  in  future  be 
granted  but  at  a general  meeting  of  the  ma^strales  acting 
in  the  division  in  which  the  applicant  dwells.  It  should  be 
remarked,  that  at  this  period  a most  pernicious  clement  in 
the  compound  of  mischief  produced  by  public  houses  had 
recently  sprung  into  eTlstoncc,  In  the  shape  of  spiriUious 
liquors ; and  in  the  statute  which  we  hare  just  mentioned,  a 
clau»e  is  contained,  placing  the  keepers  of  liquor  or  brandr- 
shops  under  the  same  regulations  as  to  licenses  as  alehouse- 
keepers.  The  eagerness  with  which  spirits  were  consumed 
at  tW  period  by  the  tower  orders  of  the  people  in  England, 
and  especially  in  London  and  other  large  towns,  appears  to 
hare  resembled  rather  the  brutal  intempemneo  of  a tribe  of 
savages  than  the  habits  of  a civilised  nation.  Various  eva- 
sions of  the  provisions  of  the  licensing  acts  were  readily  sug- 
gested to  meet  thU  inordinate  demand  : and  in  1 733  it  be- 
came necessar)'  to  enforce,  by  penalty,  the  discontinuance  of 
the  practice  of  * hawking  spirits  about  the  streets  in  wheel- 
barrows, and  of  exposing  them  for  sale  on  bulks,  sheds,  or 
stalls.'  (Sec  6 Geo.  II.,  c.  II.)  From  this  time  alehouses  be- 
came the  shops  for  spirits,  os  well  as  for  ale  and  beer;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  theirdue  regulation  became  a subject  of  much 
greater  diSlculty  than  formerly ; and  this  difficulty  was  heavily 
increased  by  the  growing  importance  of  a large  consumption 
of  these  articles  to  the  revenue.  Besides  this,  all  regulations 
for  the  prevention  of  evils  in  the  management  of  alehouses 
were  now  embarrassed  by  the  arrangements  which  had  be- 
come necessary  for  the  facility  and  certainty  of  collecting 
the  excise  duties. 

In  1753  a statute  was  passed  (26  Geo.  II.,  c.  31)  by  the 
provisions  of  which,  with  some  trifling  mcKliflcations  by  later 
statutes,  the  licensing  of  alehouses  continued  to  be  regulated 
for  the  remainder  of  the  last  century.  This  statute,  after  re- 
citing that  * the  laws  concerning  alehouses,  and  the  licensing 
thOTeof,  were  insufficient  for  correcting  and  suppressing  the 
abases  and  disorders  frequently  committed  therein,  contains, 
amongst  others,  the  following  enactments:—!.  That  upon 
granting  a license  to  any  person  to  keep  an  alehouse,  such 
person  should  enter  into  a recognisance  in  the  sum  of  10/.. 
with  sufficient  sureties,  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order 
therein.  2.  That  no  license  should  be  granted  to  any  person 
Dot  licensed  the  preceding  year,  unless  he  produced  a certi- 
ficate of  good  character  from  the  elergj’man  and  the  majoritv 
of  the  parish  officers,  or  fn>m  three  or  four  respectable  and 
substantial  inhabitants,  of  the  place  in  which  such  alehouse 
U to  be.  3.  That  no  license  should  be  granted  but  at  a 
meeting  of  magistrates,  to  be  held  on  the  1st  of  September 
in  even*  year,  or  within  twenty  davs  afterwards,  ana  should 
be  matfe  (br  one  year  only.  4.  Authority  is  given  to  any 
magistrate  to  require  an  alchonsc-koepcr,  charged  upon  the 
infonnation  of  any  person  with  a breach  of  his  recognirance, 
to  appear  at  the  next  quarter  sessions,  where  the  feet  may 
be  tried  by  a jury,  and  in  case  it  is  found  that  the  condition 
of  the  recognizance  has  been  broken,  the  recognizance  is  to 
be  estreat^  into  the  Exchequer,  and  the  party  is  utterly 
disabled  from  selling  ale  or  other  liquors  for  three  years.  By 
a statute  passerl  in  1808  (48  Geo.  III.,  c.  143)  a difference 
was  introduced  into  the  mode  of  licensing,  not  with  a view 
to  the  internal  rcgvdation  of  alehouse's,  but  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  The  Krense, 
which  was  formerly  obtained  from  the  magistrates,  w'as,  by 
that  act.  to  be  granted  by  the  commissioners,  collectors,  or 
supervisors  of  excise,  under  certain  specific  directions,  and 
uprm  the  production  by  the  applicant  of  a previous  license  or 
allowance,  granted  by  the  magistrates,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  former  statutes  respecting  licensing.  The 
next  act  of  parliament  upon  this  subject  was  passed  in  1822, 

3 Geo.  IV„  c.  77,)  but  as  that  statute  continued  in  operation 
for  only  a few  years,  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  its  provisions 
further  than  to  notice,  that  the  preamble  states  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  laws  previously  in  force  respecting  alehouses, 
and  that  erne  of  its  pruviskais  is  considerably  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  recognizances  required  both  from  the  alc- 
bouse-keeper  and  his  sureties.  In  1828  a general  act  to 
regulate  the  granting  of  alehouse  Hcensea  was  passed, 

(9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  61.)  which  repeals  all  former  statutes  on 
ftiis  sulQect,  and  enacts  a variety  of  provisions,  of  which 


I the  following  are  tilte  moet  importast  1— 1.  IdovaeaMeto 
be  granted  annually,  at  a special  seaeion  of  magietnte% 
appointed  and  summoned  in  a manner  particularly  directed, 
and  to  be  called  the  General  Annual  Licensing  Meeting,  to 
be  holdon  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  within  the  first  (en  days 
of  March,  and  in  every  other  place  between  the  8Uth  of 
August  and  the  Uth  <n  September.  2.  Every  person  in- 
tending to  apply  for  a lioense  must  affix  a nouce  of  his  in- 
tention, with  the  name,  abode,  and  calling  of  the  applicant, 
on  the  door  of  the  bouse,  and  on  the  door  of  the  church 
or  chapel  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  situated,  on  three  several 
Sundays,  and  most  serve  a copy  of  it  upon  one  of  the  over- 
seers, and  one  of  the  peace  officers.  3.  If  a riot  or  tumult 
happens,  or  is  expected  to  happen,  two  justiecs  may  direct 
anv  licensed  alehouse-keeper  to  close  hia  bouse ; and  if  thia 
order  bo  disobeyed,  the  keeper  of  the  alehouae  is  to  be 
deemed  not  to  have  maintain^  good  order  therein.  4.  The 
license  is  subjected  to  an  express  stipulation  that  the  keep^ 
of  the  bouse  shall  not  adulterate  his  liquors ; that  he  shall 
not  use  false  measures ; that  he  shall  not  permit  drunken- 
nciis,  gaming,  or  disorderly  conduct  in  his  house ; that  he 
shall  not  suffer  persons  of  notoriously  bad  character  to  as- 
semble therein ; and  that  (except  for  the  reception  of  tra- 
vellers) he  shall  not  open  his  house,  during  divine  service, 
on  Sundays  and  hotydays.  5.  Heavy  and  increasing  penal- 
ties for  repeated  offences  against  the  tenor  of  the  license  are 
imposed : and  magistrates  at  sessions  arc  empowered  to 
punish  an  alehouse-keeper,  convicted  by  a jury  of  a third 
offence  against  the  tenor  of  hit  license,  by  a fine  of  1 00/..  or 
to  adjudge  his  license  to  be  forfeited. 

The  last  act  of  parliament  which  relates  to  the  regulation 
of  alehouses  is  the  late  ' act  to  permit  the  general  sale  of 
beer  and  cider  by  retail  in  England.'  (I  Will.  IV.,  c.  64.) 
The  following  are  the  most  material  provisions  of  this  sta- 
tute;— 1.  That  any  householder,  desirous  of  selling  malt 
liquor  and  eider,  by  retail,  in  any  bouse,  may  obtain  an  excise 
license  for  that  purpose,  to  be  granted  by  the  commissioners 
of  excise  in  London,  and  by  oullectore  and  supervisors  of 
excise  in  the  country,  upon  payment  of  two  guineas.  2.  That 
a list  of  such  licenses  shidl  be  kept  at  the  Excise  Office, 
which  is  at  all  timee  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  ma- 
gistrates. 3.  That  the  applicant  for  a license  must  enter 
into  a bond  with  a surety  for  the  payment  of  any  penalties 
imposcfl  for  offi-nccs  against  the  act  4.  That  any  person 
licensed  under  the  act,  who  shall  deal  in  wine  or  spii^  iball 
be  liable  to  a penalty  of  20«.  5.  That  in  eases  of  riot,  persons 
so  licensed  shall  cloee  their  houses  upon  the  direction  of  a 
magistrate.  6.  That  such  persons  fuffering  drunkenness  or 
disonlerly  conduct  in  their  houses  shall  be  subject  to  penal- 
ties which  arc  to  be  increased  on  a repetition  of  the  om-ncH. 
and  the  magistrates  before  whom  they  are  convicted  may 
disqualify  them  from  selling  beer  for  two  years.  7.  That 
such  houses  are  nut  to  be  open  before  four  re  the  moroing 
nor  after  ten  in  the  evening,  nor  during  divine  serrioe 
on  Sundavs  and  holydays.  The  reader  will  observe  that 
the  effect' of  this  statute  is  to  withdraw  the  authority  of 
granting  licenses  to  bouses  opened  for  the  sale  of  ale,  beer, 
and  cider,  from  the  local  magistrates,  in  whose  hands  it 
had  been  exclusively  vested  for  nearly  300  yean,  and  to  super- 
sede their  direct  and  imniediate  supermtendence  and  eon- 
trnl  of  such  houses.  The  consequence  of  the  facility  of 
obtaining  licenses  upon  a small  pecuniary  payment,  and 
without  the  troublesome  and  expensive  process  directed  by  for- 
mer Statutes,  has  been  a rapid  and  enormous  multiplication  of 
alehouses  throughout  the  country,  together  with  very  general 
complaints,  especially  in  the  soulbem  and  western  districU, 
and  amongst  the  rural  population  of  a considerable  increase 
of  idleness  and  crime,  and  of  increased  and  increasing  demo- 
ralization among  the  labouring  classes  of  the  people.  A 
discussion  of  the  justice  of  these  complaints  would  bo  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  this  trticle,  and  lead  too  far  into  the  field 
of  controversy  ; besides  whicb,  the  facta  are  at  present  not 
sufficiently  ascertained  to  justi^  the  fonnation  of  a poaitiva 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  a change,  or  tho  mode  of 
effecting  it.  It  cannot,  however,  be  too  ofen  Or  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all,  that  it  is  a fatal  error  to 
consider  this  question  too  strictly  with  a view  to  finance  and 
revenue : these  objects,  momentous  as  they  undoubtedly  are 
at  this  period,  ought  not  to  supersede  those  whieh  are  of 
much  more  weighty  importance,  as  permanently  affiseting 
the  moral  and  intellectual  character,  u well  as  the  health, 
comfort,  and  independence  of  tho  lower  orders  of  the  com- 
munity. Even  as  a matter  of  flnanee,  the  cticiciimgainsnt 
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oftbeuM  of  intoxicatixig^  liquors  bss  been  considered,  by 
Tory  competent  judg^es.  05i  sn  object  of  doubtful  policy. 

* For  government  to  offer  encouragement  to  alelwuses,  says 
Sir  Frederic  Morton  Eden,  in  his  valuable  History  of  the 
Poor. ' anv  further  than  they  are  wanted  forth©  many  useful 
purposes  wliich  they  serve  amoni;  the  labouring  classes,  is  to 
act  the  part  of  a ftln  de  se.  Nor  ought  the  public  ever  to  be 
lulled  into  an  acquiescence  by  the  llattering  bait  of  imme- 
diate gain,  which  ere  long  they  would  l>c  obliged  to  payback 
to  paupers,  in  relief,  with  a heavy  interest.' 

ALEMAN  (MATKO).  This  celebrated  Spanish  writer 
was  bom  at  Seville  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Ho  iield  on  important  otiico  in  the  financial  depart- 
ment, under  Philip  II..  which  he  filled  with  honour  for  a 
long  period.  Disgusted  at  last  with  the  broils  of  the  court, 
ho  requested  his  dismissal : and  having  obtained  it,  he 
retired  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  study.  In  1604  lie 
published  the  Li/e  of  St.  Antonio  de  Padua  with  an  £/?co- 
miasticon  in  eundem,  in  Latin  verses,  not  without  merit. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  motive  or  object  of  his  voyage  to 
Mexico,  and  only  know  that  in  1609  he  published  there  an 
OrtogTofia  OutelUma.  But  the  work  which  entitles  him  to 
the  notice  of  posterity  is  his  Gusman  de  Al/arache,  which 
he  published  at  Madrid  in  1599.  In  this  amusing  and  in- 
teresting work  Aleman  shows  he  was  both  a philosopher  and 
a man  of  the  world.  It  is  a bitter  satire  on  the  corrupted 
manners  of  Spain  at  that  period.  The  enterpriMng  genius 
of  Charles  V.  bad  inspir^  the  Spanish  youth  with  an 
ambition  for  military  glory,  and  drawn  them  off  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences.  His  successors 
were  incapable  of  preserving  the  immense  empire  raised  by 
him.  and  the  huge  odifi(«  began  to  fall  already  under  his 
son.  The  nation  was  then  swarming  with  a multitude  of 
men,  who,  thinking  it  degrading  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood, 
did  not  scruple  to  live  by  cheating  and  swindling.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  multitude  of  those  novels  called  Picaretrae, 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  latter  end 
of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  appeared  in  Spain,  intended 
to  describe  the  life  and  manners  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  and 
beggars,  bringing  also  tho  other  classes  of  society  upon  the 
stage,  either  as  their  victims,  abettors,  or  protect^.  Such 
is  the  character  of  Aleman's  work.  It  is  written  in  a pure 
and  correct  style,  though,  from  the  nature  of  tho  subject,  it 
is  very  often  vulgar  and  even  indelicate.  Tlie  abruptness 
and  rapidity  with  which  the  author  passes  from  one  subject 
to  another,  together  with  the  use  of  low  slang  w'ords,  render 
it  obscure  in  many  passages.  His  practice  of  moralizing  or 
rather  preaching  is  very  often  carried  too  far ; but  we  must 
not  fo^t  the  age  and  country  in  which  the  author  lived. 
His  book  was  soon  translated  into  almost  all  the  European 
languages.  A French  translation  appeared  in  1600  by 
Chapui.  James  Mabbe  of  Magdalene  College,  OxfonL 
translated  Guzman  de  Al/arache  into  English  tho  first 
edition  of  which  was  published  1622  or  23,  the  2d  in  1630, 
and  the  3d  in  1634.  The  work  of  Le  Sage,  which  liears  the 
title  of  Guzman  de  Al/arache,  resembles  in  no  respect  the 
no\  el  of  Aleman.  In  this  work  as  in  his  other  productions, 
Lc  Sage  copied  indeed  the  figures,  but  he  made  out  of  them 
a picture  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  French  public.  We  are 
not  acquaint^  with  the  precise  time  of  Aleman's  death,  but 
it  is  supposred  that  it  occurred  under  the  reign  of  Philip  111. 
Nicolao  Antonio,  Bibliotheca  Hieixaux  Nova. 

ALEMANNI,  or  ALLEMANNI.  It  is  difficult  to  give 
a clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  this  people,  although 
many  notices  concerning  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  woriu 
both  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  These  notices,  however, 
generally  detail  only  the  circumstances  of  particular  inva- 
sions and  of  mutu^  injuries,  committed  on  the  Roman 
firontier:  but  a comprehensive  view  of  the  bistor)',  and  an 
accurate  information  respecting  the  origin  and  internal  go- 
vernment of  the  Alemanni,  are  nowhere  to  be  obtained.  Their 
very  name,  Alemanni,  AlUmanm,  Alamanni,  or  AUamanni, 
(tho  Greek  writers  call  them  AXa/ifiapyoi,)  has  been  the 
subject  of  mudi  fruitless  speculation ; and  after  all  that 
critics,  etymologifta,  antiquaries,  and  Mstorians  have  said 
about  it,  that  derivation  of  this  name  which  was  the  most 
obvious,  and  which  perhaps  found  less  favour  because  it 
was  so,  still  seems  more  probable  than  any  other.  It  surely 
is  more  natural  to  look  fur  the  origin  of  the  word  Alemanni 
in  some  Teutonic  dialect,  ancient  or  modem,  than  anywhere 
else ; for  it  cannot  be  dbubted  that  this  people  were  Ger- 
mans. 

Ancient  authors  agree  in  this,  that  the  Alemanni  were  a 


mixed  race,  and  this  w<mi  a generic  name  for  many  tribes. 
Agathias,  in  b.  i.  c.  6.  of  his  Hietory,  has  the  following 
remarkable  passage: — Mf  we  are  to  follow  Asinius  Qua- 
dratus,  an  Italian,  who  has  written  an  accurate  account  of 
the  Germans,  the  Alleroanni  were  a gathered  mob  and  mixed 
race,  ifOpwvot  xal  ptyaStt,)  and  X\n%  is  expi essed 

by  their  very  name.'  Thus  we  may,  without  great  reluc- 
tance, admit,  that  the  Roman  word  AUemanni  was  formed 
from  tho  Alcmannic  AUetnannen,  since  we  find  that,  in 
German,  allk  still  signifies  all,  and  manx  iplur.  man- 
ner), a man,  and  that  A/lemannen  meant  in  their  language 
all  wen,  or  all  sorts  o/  men,— a vast  union  of  many  trilics. 
Icelandic  analogy  supports  thjs  etymology.  In  the  ancient 
Norse  (i‘.  e.  Icclamlic),  the  Germans  are  called  Piodvkr 
J AR,  i.  e.  the  men  o/  the  nation,  from  Piod,  a nation,  and  ver, 
verji,  a man,  a dclender.  protector.  The  Germans,  then,  in 
the  eyes  of  their  northern  neighlumrs,  were  the  nation  of 
nations — the  great  nation  — //ic  «a/ri>n  and  thus 

Romans  and  Scandinavians  use<l  a term,  in  <iifferent  Ian> 
guages  indeed,  yet  conveying  the  same  idea,  as  a name 
for  this  people.  The  French,  to<».  as  they  have  borrowed 
from  tho  Normans  the  name  of  Normand,  which  was  signi- 
ficant in  the  language  of  tho  latter  though  not  in  French, 
60  they  have  also  borrowed  from  tlie  Alemanni  the  appel- 
lation Allemand,  which  they  have  extended  to  the  whole 
German  natiun, — also  significant  in  the  German,  but  not  in 
French. 

It  is  likely  that  the  sound  of  the  word  Alemanni  reoom- 
roended  it  to  the  Romans  : considering  that  it  was  barba- 
rous, still  it  was  sonorous,  and  the  siimamoof  Alemannicus, 
which  Cararalla  is  said  to  have  adopted,  w>is  ea^ilJ  formed 
from  it,  and  probably  pleased  the  matrons  of  Rome.  At  all 
events  it  is  more  natural  thus  to  derive  the  name  of  Alemanni 
from  native  Germanic  roots,  than,  as  several  learned  etymo- 
logists and  critM-s  have  dune,  from  the  IVelch  word  EUmyn, 
being  an  irregular  plural  of  the  sing.  Afltud,  whieb  signifies  a 
foreigner.  We  say  Jfelch  word  advise<lly,  not  Celtic  word,  as 
Rickle.ss.  for  example,  docs ; lor  although  the  Welch  is  one  of 
Ihe  Celtic  languages,  it  is  not  the  pure,  or  the  parent  Celtic, 
but  one  of  the  more  mixed  of  the  languages  of  that  family  ; 
and  even  if  EUmyn  were  pure  and  ancient  Celtic,  IitUe 
would  be  gained  : the  Celtic  nations  had.  at  the  time  when 
the  AUemanni  are  mentioned  by  the  Romans,  l>cen  long 
settled  in  the  westernmost  parts  of  Europe ; and  it  would 
be  difiicult,  at  that  period,  to  prove  their  presence  in  any 
pari  of  Germany. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  a singular  nation,  who  styled  them 
selves  the  Foreigners,  as  the  Alemanni  must  have  done  if 
tho  derivation  of  their  name  from  EUmyn  be  true ; for  it  is 
most  natural  to  suppose,  that  tlie  Romans  learned  their 
name  from  the  Alemanni  themselves;  and  lastly,  it  follows 
that  these  people  must  have  adopted  the  national  designa- 
tion of  Foreigners  from  a language  which  was  foreign  to 
them.  It  would  not  mend  matters  much  to  suppose,  that 
tho  Romans  learned  tho  name  of  AUemanni  from  the  Gauls, 
for  that  supposition  again  involves  many  other  improbable 
suppositions.  Pfister's  derivation  in  tlie  Allgemeine  Enq/- 
clopipdte,  art  Alemanni,  is  equally  fanciful  and  uncriticM, 
which  wc  think  proper,  although  foreign  to  the  general 
plan  of  this  work,  to  notice,  it  being  a not  unessential 
part  of  truth  to  confute  error,  when  supported  by  respect- 
able, and  therefore  more  misleading,  authority.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  derivation  of  Alemanni  in  tho  most  natural 
way  from  Alle  manner,  is  recommended  by  the  very  common 
practice  with  many  nations,  to  adorn  themselves  with  boastful 
names,  or  with  such  as  harmonize  uith  their  distinctive 
habits  or  lofty  pretensions. 

Tho  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  the  Alemanni  are  even 
more  uncertain  than  their  name ; for  they  seem  to  have 
varied  much  at  different  periods.  Their  principal  abode, 
the  nucleus  from  which  their  dominions  spread,  was  the  very 
heart  of  Germany,  the  space  lictwecn  the  sources  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube ; from  this  vital  centre,  their  sway  seems  to 
have  extended  very  far  along  the  banks  of  both  these  rivers, 
towards  N.E.  and  N.W.  occupying  the  entire  space  between 
them.  In  the  earliest  period  uf  their  history,  their  limits 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  tho 
Maine ; in  subsequent  ages  their  territory  extended  biwards 
the  Alps  and  the  Jura  mountains.  The  first  notice  respect* 
ing  them  in  history  occurs  in  the  year  214.  in  the  reign  of 
Caraculla.  This  emperor  sojourned  some  time  among  them 
and  lived  witli  them  on  good  terms,  as  they  greatly  admired 
his  hardiness,  frugality,  military  habits,  and  persond  bravery^ 
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as  woU  as  his  plainness  and  afiability  of  manner,  for  ho  affected 
entirely  to  forsret  the  cra^*njr.aiid  ussunuHl  the  port  ofiheir 
ronipamon.  But  this  play,  like  every  other  performance, 
hail  its  end.  Under  pretext  of  raisin';  a rc^riment  of 
auxiliaries,  he  called  a mcotini;  of  those  amoni;  them  who 
were  of  inihtar)'  a^c,  and  hating  surrounded  tlicm  by  his 
soldiers,  he  gate  a signal  for  a general  roassarre  ; such  as 
fled  were  hunted  down  by  the  cavalry.  This  vile  treachery 
kindled  an  inextinguishable  hatreil  to  the  Romans  in  tlie 
breast  of  the  Alemaniii ; and  through  many  suciteeding 
retiluries  they  continued  the  most  unrelenting  enemies  of 
the  empire.  They  also  had  their  revenge  on  Caracalla.  In 
a battle  which  they  fought  witJi  him,  their  furv'  is  said  to  have 
l>een  such,  that  they  drew  out  with  their  teeth  tho  arrows  by 
which  the  Osrocni.  who  were  allies  of  the  Homans,  wounded 
them,  lest  time  should  bo  lost  by  making  use  of  their  hands, 
wkiich  they  thought  better  employed  in  cutting  the  Romans 
down  without  intermission.  They  suffered,  however,  Cara- 
calla to  buy  of  them  the  name  of  virifjry  for  a great  sum  of 
money,  which  be  took  rare  to  pay  in  pure  gold,  at  a time 
when  be  only  used  base  coin  at  home.  Those  of  the  wives 
of  the  Alemanni  whom  the  Romans  tixik  captive,  put  them- 
selves. and  many  of  them  their  children  also,  to  death,  in 
onler  to  save  them  from  slavery. 

ARer  (.'aracallu’s  departure,  they  became  much  more 
]Kiwerftil  on  the  Rhine,  for  after  this  |>crii>d  we  fiml  them 
making  freejuent  incursions  into  Gaul.  Alexander  Severus 
at  length  led  an  army  against  them,  but  Unng  inurdcnMl  by 
his  own  soldiers,  he  left  the  victory  to  his  successor  Muxi- 
rainus,  who  overran  and  devastaletl  their  counlr)  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Danube.  During  the  disturbances  in  the 
Roman  empire  in  '237  and  (he  following  years,  caused  hy  the 
desp;>tism  and  bad  conduct  of  Maximus,  the  Alemanni  recom- 
mencixl  their  invasions  in  Gaul  with  impunity.  In  the  years 
'257-60.  Valerian’s  general.  Posthumus,  again  drove  them  out 
of  that  country  and  erected  forlrewsi's  in  their  lerriUuy. 
Tliesc  they  indeed  reiK^atedly  demolishe<l,  but  the  Romans 
always  rt‘paire<l  them,  and  held  them  in  possession  till  the 
reign  of  the  Empemr  Probus  (282).  After  his  death  tho 
.klcmanni  could  no  longer  be  resisted.  I>ioclcsian  in  285, 
and  Ma.xiinian  in  287,  seem  only  to  have  attempted  to  de- 
fend the  Roman  possessions  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine; 
and  although  the  latter  slaughtered  vast  numbers  of 
them,  he  gained  no  further  advantage  than  that  the  Rhino 
remained  tho  common  boundary.  Constantinus  Chlorus. 
in  29*<-.30l,  again  ventured  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  even 
marched  as  far  as  to  the  Danube ; still  the  Romans  gained 
no  permanent  possession  of  the  countries  to  the  east  of  the 
Rhine.  In  a bloody  battle  at  Langres,  Constantine  the 
Groat  slew  vast  numbers  of  them,  und  after  this  disosler 
they  remained  quiet  till  the  year  337  ; but  during  the  reign 
of  the  sons  of  Cunstaniin  they  again  invaded  Gaul,  and 
made  their  settlemenU  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine  co-ex- 
tensive,  i.c.  from  the  Maine  to  the  other  side  of  Strasburg. 
Jiriian,  in  356-361,  nut  only  drove  them  out  of  Gaul,  but 
even  made  several  cxpc<litions  into  their  German  domains. 
In  .3.57  he  beat  seven  of  their  chieftains  in  a bloody  battle 
at  Strasburg.  at  which  time  ChoncKlomar  was  their  com* 
mander-in-chief.  The  Ihirtl  time,  in  359,  he  MX’ms  to  have 
attacked  them  almost  without  a cause.  The  wwds  of  Am- 
loianus  MarceUinus  are  as  follows:  * He  rcflectitd  that 
some  of  their  gaues  (pagi)  were  hostile,  and  that  they  would 
commit  outrages  unless  tliey  were  pul  down  like  tho  rest.’ 
Fur  this  expedition  Julian  made  great  preparations,  by  send- 
ing Hariohandus,  a distinguished  olticer,  as  a spy,  before 
him,  by  strengthening  hU  alliance  with  those  Alemannic 
kings  with  whom  he  w’as  at  peace,  hy  fortifying  the  fron- 
uer  towns  nearest  the  enemy,  collecting  provisions,  and 
buihling  grunarii-s : yet,  when  he  arrived  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Rhine  near  Maynz,  he  founil  them  well  prepardl.  They 
defende<l  their  frontiers  with  great  spirit,  and  during  a con- 
ssderahlo  lime  the  Roman  emperor  found  it  impossible  to 
rmss  (he  river,  as  they  watched  his  movements  from  the 
■ pp<»sitc  bank ; and  wherever  he  atlempte<l  to  throw  a 
brnlgc.  they  were  present  on  tho  spot  and  ready  to  give  him 
a reception,  which  rciidenxl  (ho  attempt  unudvisahlc.  The 
epqioror  at  la8.l  had  rwourse  to  stratagem,  and  made  a nuin- 
}«T  of  soldiers  in  small  Imats  cross  tho  river  during  the 
ii»*_’ht.  yet  they  <-ffi'rtcd  nnthing  of  consequence.  Finallv, 
however,  assisti«I  hy  the  trcacheiy  of  an  ATcmannie  chief, 
.tuhan  crossed,  and  in  this  expedition  he  penetrated  even  to 
(heir  easmni  boundary.  Eight  Alemannic  chiefs,  or  dukes. 
Hi  rtensitis  Suoraarius.  Macrianus,  Ilariobaudus,  Urius, 
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Urfleinus,  Vestralphus,  and  V'adomarius,  conclude<l  a peace 
with  Julian  at  Maynz.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
they  did  not  venture  to  attack  the  Romans;  but  \'alentinian 
I.  had  alraoMt  ince^>santly  to  contend  with  them  in  his  own 
domain.  Gratian,  in  377,  fought  with  them  a bhuKlv  battle 
at  Argusturia  (now  Horburg).  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  ami  the  beginning  of  the  Cfth  centuries,  they  occupici) 
the  S4>uthem  and  wcsteni  banks  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  the 
mouths  of  tho  Nirkar  and  Main,  almo.st  without  evacuating 
their  former  alxsles.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centuri, 
they  spread  over  Helvetia,  as  far  as  to  the  Jura  and  the 
Lake  of  Genova,  In  whatsoever  region  they  settled,  they 
reserved  their  national  language  and  manners.  AfU.-r  the 
loody  victory  gained  by  the  Frankish  king  Clodwig.  at 
Tolbiacum  (now  Ziilpich),  in  496.  they  lont  their  eastern 
and  western  Frankish  pos.sesMuns.  Many  of  them,  disdaining 
to  dwell  in  a sulxlucd  (xiuntry,  sought  refuge  with  Tlieodric 
the  Great,  who  assigned  to  Uiem  abodes  in  Rlisclia.  In 
536,  Viliges  ccde<l  them  to  tho  Franks  ; and  after  this  thev 
were  united  to  the  Sueri,  and  with  Uiein  con.sulidateil  into  a 
dukedom,  called  the />urAy  of. 4/cma/mifi.  Subsequent  to 
thi.s  periiMl,  their  historv  becoraos  more  and  more  lontiised, 
and  i-s  also  absorbed  in  llie  general  history  of  Germany;  yet 
from  that  circumstance,  ami  from  the  extension  which  the 
Ftt-nch  have  given  to  their  name,  we  may  judge  that  they 
were  a loading,  a preponderating  tribe  among  the  Germanic 
nations. 

Ah  branches  «>f  the  Alemanni.  there  have  lieen  raeiitioneil 
the  (’enni  (KcVeoi),  the  I^eutionaes.  the  Juthungi,  the 
Vithungi,  and  the  Buzinubantes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Main.  The  tlrst  of  these  Dion  Uassius  calls  a Celtic  nation 
(Kcxt«o*'  f&vov):  but  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  that  this 
statement  should  bo  free  from  error,  or,  if  they  were  Celts, 
to  admit  tho  theory  of  modem  authors,  who  make  them  a 
branch  of  the  Al^^manni. 

The  Alemanni  were  a very  warlike  people,  and  the  Ro- 
mans particularly  admired  their  cavalry',  probably  because, 
like  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  nations  in  general,  they  were 
equally  fit  for  equestrian  and  infantry  service.  The  country 
was  ilividedintn  yguucn  (pron.  Gnir-en),  by  the  Romans  called 
pagi;  which  had  their  name  either  from  tho  tribes  who 
inhabited  them,  or  from  the  chiefs  or  dukes,  callc<l  kings  by 
the  Homan^t,  who  ruled  over  them.  Each  of  these  hod  its 
|>cculiar  constitution,  and  was  independent ; in  w ar  only  they 
all  acted  as  one  people,  with  united  interests,  and  had  ono 
general.  The  Alemanni  had  a ^icculiar  body  of  laws  given 
to  them  by  tho  kings  Theodric,  ChiUlebert,  and  Clothar, 
and  iraprovM  by  Dogobert. 

For  the  Alemannic  languof^e,  see  Germanic  Languaset, 
and  the  art.  Teutonic.  Nouces  respiting  the  Alemanni 
are  to  be  found  in  Heiixlian,  Dion  Cassius,  Ammianus  Mur- 
cellinus,  Agathios,  and  Aureliu-s  Victor. 

ALEMBERT  (JEAN  LE  RONDD).  The  birth  of  this 
eminentman  is  staled  bv  some  to  have  taken  place  on  the  I6th. 
byotherson  the  1 7th,of  Soverolier,  1717.  Thisuuitlerisofthc 
less  consequence,  o.s  his  career  ought  rather  to  lie  datcil  from 
his  abandonment  by  his  parcnlsand  exposure  in  a public  mar- 
ket by  the  church  of  St.  Jean  le  Roml,  near  thecatheilral  of 
Notre  Danic,  at  Paris,  from  which  he  dcrivcil  his  Christian 
name.  How  he  ohiaintd  his  surname  is  not  mentioned : 
probably  it  was  that  of  hi-s  foster-mother.  He  was  found  by 
a commissary  of  police,  and  instead  of  being  conveye<l  to  the 
hospital  ofi;rt/«H-»  jynuvh,  wu.s  intruste<l  to  the  wife  ofa  p«)or 
glazier,  on  account  of  the  care  which  his  appanmtly  dying 
state  required.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  discovery,  a.s 
well  as  tho  exposure,  was  arranged  b<’forchand,  as  in  a 
few  days  tho  father  made  himself  known,  and  settled  an 
allowance  of  twelve  hundred  francs  a year,  or  about  fifty 
pounds  sterling,  for  his  support.  Other  accounts  stale  that  the 
abandonment  was  the  act  of  the  mother,  and  that  the  father, 
upon  hearing  it,  came  forward  for  the  protection  of  his  son. 
This  father  wasM.  Destouclics,  commissarvof  artillery  ; the 
mother  was  Madame,  or  more  properly.  Mademoiselle  de 
Tcncin,  a lady  celebrated  for  her  talents  and  adventures,  and 
authoress  of  several  works,  in  ono  of  which,  IjCs  Ma/Aeurs 
(ie  f Amour,  she  is  supposed  to  have  given  a sketch  of  her 
own  life.  She  was  sister  of  Peter  Guerin  de  Tencin,  Cardi- 
nal Archbishop  of  Lvons,  and  Us)k  the  veil  in  the  convent 
of  Montfleiiri.  near  Grennhle.  which  plai-e  she  aflerwanls 
quittcfi,  and  settled  at  Poris,  where  she  iKH-nnie  more  cele- 
brated for  wit  than  virtue.  It  v said  that  when  D AlemWrt 
Wgan  to  exhibit  proofs  of  extraonlinary  talent,  she  sent  for 
him,  and  acquaintc<l  hvmwith  the  relationship  which  cxistis* 
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between  them ; and  that  his  reply  was,  ' You  are  only  ray 
atep-inoUier  -the  glazier's  wife  is  ray  nmiluT.’ 

l)'Aleral>crt  commenced  his  studies  at  the  CoUis^  deif 
QiuUrf  Natiom,  at  the  a^je  of  twelve  years.  The  profes«)rs 
were  of  the  Jansenist  parly,  an«l  were  not  lone:  in  di>^vcrinfr 
the  talents  of  their  pupil.  In  the  first  year  of  his  course  of 
philosophy,  he  wrote  a eommonlary  on  tho  Epistle  to  the 
Komans,  from  which,  as  Condorccl  remarks,  they  ima^dncnl 
they  had  found  a nt?w  Pascal : and.  to  make  the  rescinhlance 
more  complete,  turne<l  his  attention  to  mathematics.  The 
attempted  |>araUol  probably  never  exislwl  except  in  the  in- 
tfeniotLs  liead  of  tho  author  of  (he  Ehsf ; for  D'Alembert 
himself  informs  u«,  that  his  pmfirssnrs  did  their  best  to  dis- 
suade him  both  from  mathematics  and  poetry’,  Klloy:in"  that 
the  foniicr,  in  particular,  r/n«/  im  the  and  recom- 

mending, as  to  the  latter,  that  he  snould  confine  himself  to 
the  poem  of  St.  ProsjKT  ujwn  Grace.  They  }>ermitti*il  him, 
nevertheless,  to  study  the  rudiments  of  mathematics,  and 
fnmi  that  time  he  jK*rsiste<l  in  tho  pursuit.  When  he  left 
college,  he  returned  Pj  his  foster-mother,  with  whom  he 
lived  altogether  forty  years,  and  continued  his  studies.  Not 
that  slie  gave  him  much  encouragement,  for  when  ho  tohl 
her  of  any  work  ho  had  written,  or  discovery  which  ho  had 
made,  she  generally  repliwl,  ‘ Vou9  ne  serez  jamais  qn'un 
jthil<}siyphe ; etqu'estee  qu  an  philmr/phe  f e'est  unfuu  qui 
te  tourmmtependant  sa  vie,  pr.mr  qtion  parle  deiui  hrequ'ii 
n'y  sera  plus;  which  wc  may  English  thus.  ‘You  will 
never  lx?  anything  but  a philosopher— and  what  i.s  that  hut 
an  ass  who  plagues  himsedf  nil  his  life,  that  ho  may  be 
talked  about  after  he  is  dead.' 

With  nothing  but  lii.s  income  of  1200  francs,  and  the  re- 
source of  the  public  libraries  for  obtaining  those  books  which 
ho  could  not  buy,  he  gave  up  all  hopes  of  wealth  nr  civil 
honours,  that  he  might  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  favourite 
studies.  Here  he  was  dispirite<l  by  finding  that  he  had  Iwen 
anticipated  in  most  of  what  he  imagined  to  have  bix*n  his  own 
diacoverius.  In  the  mean  while  Wa  friends  urged  him  to  enter 
a profession,  to  which  he  at  last  agreed,  and  chose  the  law. 
After  l>eiiig  admitted  an  advocate,  he  ubundime<l  this  prufes- 
8'On  and  tm)k  to  physic,  as  more  congenial  to  his  own  pursuiLs. 
Detennined  to  |>eri>evore,hc  sent  ail  his  mathematical  l>ooks 
to  a friend,  resolved  that  the  latter  should  keep  them  tdl  he 
was  made  doctor;  but  ho  soon  found  that  he  could  not  send 
his  mathematical  genius  witli  them.  OneluHtk  after  another 
was  begge<l  Iwick,  to  refresh  his  memory  upon  something 
which  he  found  he  could  not  keep  out  of  his  head.  At  last, 
finding  his  taste  tix>  strong  for  any  prudential  considera- 
tion, he  gave  up  the  contest,  and  resoUed  tuiWvute  himself 
eiHircly  U>  that  which  he  likt^l  best.  The  happiness  of  his 
Hie,  when  ho  had  made  this  resolution,  is  thus  descril>e<l  by 
himself.  lie  says  that  he  awoke  every  morning,  thinking 
with  pleasure  on  the  studies  of  the  pnx-etling  evening, 
and  on  the  prospect  of  continuing  them  during  the  day. 
When  his  tlnnightsweru  called  off  for  a mtmient,  tliey  turned 
to  the  satisfaction  he  should  have  at  the  play  in  the  evening ; 
and  between  the  acts  of  the  piece  he  ineuitated  on  the  plea- 
sures of  the  next  morning's  study. 

Some  memoirs  which  he  wrote  in  the  years  1739  and  1740, 
as  well  os  some  corrcH:tion8  which  he  mailc  in  tho  Analyse 
demontree  uf  Reynau,  a work  then  much  esteerac<l  in  France, 
procured  him  admission  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1741, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  From  this  time  may  be  dute<l 
tho  career  of  honour  which  ranks  him  aniung  the  greatest 
benefactors  to  science  of  the  la.st  century.  Wo  will  now  in- 
terrupt the  onler  of  his  life  to  specify  his  principal  works. 
In  1743  appeared  his  TVeoiire  Dynamics,  founded  u]>on  the 
general  principle  whiidt  Wars  his  name.  (See  Principlk. 
D Ai.kmhkrt's.)  The  deductions  frtmi  this  new  and  fertile 
source  of  analytical  diM!overv  appeared  in  rapid  sQccesaion. 
In  1744  he  puhlishcsl  \\vi,  Treatise  on  the  Kqudihrium  and 
Motion  of  Viuids.  \w  \1  A{j  Xm  Reflections  on  the  iJenend 
Causes  of  Hinds  obtaine<l  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of 
Berlin.  This  treatise  will  always  lie  remarkable,  os  the  first 
which  contained  tho  general  ci{uationK  of  the  motion  of 
lluitls,  as  well  as  the  first  announcement  and  use  of  the 
calculus  of  partial  difforenoes.  In  1747  he  gave  tlie  fir^t 
antdijUral  •folutionof  the  problem  of  \ibratingchonLs.  and  ihe 
motion  of  a column  ufair ; in  1749  he  did  the  same  for  the  pre- 
ci*ssion  of  the  esjuinoxes  and  the  nutation  of  the  earth  s axis, 
the  latter  of  which  ho<l  Iwen  just  discovered  by  Bradley.  In 
1732  he  puliUshisl  his  Essay  on  /Ac  Rrtistuure  of  Fluids,  n 
treatise  originally  written  in  competition  for  a prize  proposed 
by  the  Ai'aderay  of  Berlin,  but  the  decision  of  whicn  wo* 


postponed,  and  finally  awnrdeil  to  a production  which  has  not 
since  gained  any  reputation  for  its  mitlior.  A misunder- 
standing between  F.uler  ami  D .Alemhert  is  n-sserteil  by  some 
French  w riters  as  the  ground  of  this  rejection,  which,  resting 
on  the  well-known  charaettT  of  Euler,  wo  must  lie  permitli-d 
to  doubt.  In  the  same  yeor  he  al«»  c<lite<l  Rameau's  Elements 
of  Mitsir,  though  his  opinions  did  not  entirely  coinciilc  with 
that  celebrated  system.  In  1747  he  prosonted  t«>  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  his  Essay  on  the  Froldem  of  Three  IVnlies. 
and  in  17S4  and  175fi  ho  published  Researches  on  VariuuA 
Points  eonneeied  with  the  System  of  the  Universe.  Wo 
must  complete  the  li.st  of  his  mathematical  works  by  men- 
tioning his  Opuscules,  collwted  and  publishwl  lowanls  the 
end  of  his  Sfo,  in  eight  volumes.  Though  D'Alemliert 
wrote  no  large  system  of  pure  analysis,  the  various  methods 
and  hints  which  are  so  richly  scattered  in  his  phy.sico-malhe- 
inatical  works  havcalwaysliwn  1‘onsideredas  rendering  them 
a mine  of  instruction  fi»r  mathematicians. 

^Ve  now  turn  to  his  philosophical  productions.  Tlie  French 
Encyelijpcedia,  a.s  is  well  known,  was  commenced  by  Didcn>t 
andlnmself.  as  editors:  and  it  is  newlless  to  speak  of  his  cele- 
brated Introductory  l>i>course,  a work  which,  as  Condurcet 
expresses  it,  there  nre  only  (wo  or  three  men  in  a century 
c.apabic  of  writing.  D'Alembert  contributed  several  literary 
articles;  but  on  the  stoppage  of  the  work  by  the  government, 
after  the  completion  of  the  s«wnd  volume,  he  retimi  from 
the  editorship,  nor  would  he  resume  his  functions  w hen  jier- 
inission  to  tiroctxxl  wa-s  at  length  obtaineil.  From  that  time 
he  eonfineil  liiihself  entirely  to  the  niathemnlical  part  of  the 
work,  and  his  ox]H>sitions  of  the  metaphy.siealdiniculties  of 
abstract  idencc  are  among  the  clearest  and  licst  on  reconl. 
While  engaued  on  thU  umlerlaking,  he  wrote  his  Melanges 
de  Philfisrphie.ikv.,  Memoirs  tf  Christina  of  Sieeden,  Essay 
on  the  Sert'dify  of  Men  of  Jj>tters  to  the  Great.  Elements  qf 
Phiios^qJiy.  and  a treatise  on  The  Destrurtion  of  the  Jesuits, 
He  also  published  translations  of  several  parts  of  Tacitus, 
which  are  admitted  by  s«-holars  t*i  possess  no  small  degree  of 
merit.  In  1772,  when  ela’ted  perjietual  secretary  of  the  Aca- 
demy, he  wrote  the  Eloges  of  tne  members  who  had  died  from 
) 700  up  to  that  date.  His  C()rrc‘S|smdtMKx*,  and  some  additional 
pieces,  were  published  after  his  death.  The  whole  of  his 
works  have  been  collecteil  in  one  txlition  by  M.  Bastien,  in 
eighteen  volumes,  octavo,  l*aris,  l$05. 

In  1752  Freiluricof  Prussia,  who  Imdcomxdvtd  the  highest 
esteem  for  his  writings,  endeavoureil  to  attract  him  to  Ber- 
lin. D'AlcmlxTt  refused  the  offer,  but  in  1 734  he  accepted  a 
nsion  of  J 200  francs.  In  1 736,  through  the  friendship  of 
. d'Argenson,  then  minister,  he  obtained  the  same  frotii 
Louis  XV,  In  1755,  by  the  reeonimendatiun  of  Benedict 
XIV'.,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Institute  of  Bologna.  In 
1762  Catharine  of  Russia  r«iuestcd  him  to  undertake  the 
cflucatlon  of  her  son.  with  an  income  of  1 00,000  francs.  On 
his  declining  the  offer,  she  wrote  again  to  press  him.  and 
.says  in  her  letter,  ‘ 1 know  that  your  refusal  arises  from 
your  desire  to  cultivate  your  studies  ami  your  friendships  m 
quiet.  But  this  is  of  no  (onsesjuenee : bring  all  your  friends 
with  you,  and  1 pnmuse  you  that  Ixith  you  and  tlie)  shall 
have  every  accommodation  in  ray  power.’  D'Alembert  was 
tiX>  much  attached  to  his  situation  and  his  income  uf  13(>7. 
a year  to  awepl  even  this  princely  offer.  The  letter  of  Ca- 
tharine it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  enter  on  the  records  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1 739  Fixslerie  again  pressetl 
bus  coming  to  Berlin,  in  a letter  in  which  he  says, ' 1 wait  ii\ 
silence  the  rooinent  when  the  ingratilude  of  your  own  <-ounlrv 
will  oblige  you  lu  tly  to  a land  where  you  art'  already 
naturalized  in  the  minds  of  all  who  think.*’  In  1763,  w hen 
D'Alembert  visited  Frederic,  the  latter  again  rei*eaUd  his 
offer,  which  was  again  dcclinisl;  the  king  assuring  him  that 
it  wa.s  the  only  false  calculation  he  had  ever  made  in  hiB  lili?, 
VVe  now  ctune  to  relate  the  history  of  a connexion  w hicti 
ended  by  embittering  tlie  lust  years  of  the  life  of  I)  Alcml>ert, 
and  finally,  it  is  supposed,  had  no  small  share  in  sc-ndiiig  Imu 
to  his  grave.  At  the  house  of  a common  friend  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  mccling  Mile,  de  I'Espinassc,  a young  lailv 
whose  talents  caused  her  society  to  lie  sought  bv  the  eliir 
of  the  liteniry  world  of  Paris.  Between  Ikt  .nnJ  1)  Alem- 
bert a mutual  allaclimcnt  grew  up.  wlikh  tliuugh,  a.s  up- 
pt-areil  afterwanls,  not  very  strong  on  her  jmt,  liecumc  the 
moving  j»as>*ioii  of  his  future  lift*.  When,  in  1765.  he  vvuh 
attacked  by  a violent  disorder,  she  insistcil  on  being  hit» 
attenduiil.  utid  after  his  rveovery  they  lived  in  the  nuaiu 
house.  It  i.s  said  that  friend-shtp  was  tlicir  unlv  iioml  «»f 
union  ; and  this  may  be  believed,  since,  in  the  then  state  of 
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opinion,  tho  assertion,  if  uulruc,  wouM  have  been  unne- 
ressary.  The  friemUlup,  or  love,  of  tlu:  liuly.  Uowescr, 
found  other  objects;  and  though  D’Alembert  still  re- 
taineil  ulMiis  former  afTection  for  her,  she  Ireatod  him  with 
ontempt  and  unkimlness.  Her  death  left  him  inc*)ij*oluble  ; 
and  his  reflectiuns  upon  her  tomb,  published  in  hU  posthu- 
mous work,  present  the  singular  spectacle  of  a lover  mourning 
for  a mistress  whose  regard  for  him,  u*  he  was  obliged  to  udum 
to  himself,  had  entirely  cc;ue<l  before  her  death.  Alter  that 
event,  he  fell  into  a profound  melancholy,  nor  did  ho  ever 
recover  hU  former  vivacity.  His  death  look  place  October 
2!>.  1793.  Not  having  received  extreme  unction,  it  was 
with  great  diflirully  that  a priest  could  be  found  to  inter 
him,  and  then  only  on  condition  that  the  funeral  should  be 
private. 

The  character  of  D'Alembert  was  one  of  great  simplicity, 
■•arriod  even  to  bluntness  of  sj>ccs  h,  and  of  unusual  benexo- 
Icnce,  mixed  with  a keen  senho  of  the  ridiculous,  which 
exerted  itself  openly  and  without  WTUple  upon  those  who 
attcmpte<l  the  common  s|K:cies  of  tlutlcry.  Ho  was  the 
frien<i  of  Frederic  of  Prussia,  because  that  inonarcli  exacted 
\¥)  serx  ility  : and  to  him  only,  and  txvo  tJijigraced  ministers, 
of  all  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  did  D‘ Alembert  ever 
ilfdicate  a work.  He  was  totally  free  from  envy.  La- 
^nge  and  Laplace  owed  some  of  tltcir  first  ste|)s  in  life  to 
him;  though  the  former  had  sr*lUcd  a mathematical  (Xin- 
troxersy  in  Ihvour  of  Ruler  and  against  him.  In  his  dispute 
with  Clairaut  on  the  method  offimling  the  orbit  of  a comet, 
and  with  Rousseau  on  the  article  Caitfin  in  tho  Envy’ 
he  gave  his  friends  no  reasop  to  bhwh  for  his  xxant 
cf  temper.  It  xxas  his  maxim,  that  a man  should  lie 
rfry  csircful  in  his  xvritings,  careful  eyiough  iu  his  actions. 
;ma  moileratvly  can?ful  in  bis  words  ; his  observance  of  the 
last  part  of  the  maxim  sometimes  nuide  him  enemies. 
'Hie  l>uc  do  Choiseul.  when  minister,  refused  the  united 
vlicitations  in  liis  favour  of  tlic  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
a pension  vacant  by  the  death  of  Cioiraut.  fur  more  than 
six  months,  because  he  had  sahl.  in  a letter  to  Voltaire 
which  was  opened  at  the  jxist  oHlce,  ‘ Your  protector,  nr 
rither  your  protege,  M.  dc  Choiseul.’  He  cantl  nothing 
for  those  in  power,  at  a time  xvhen  the  latter  exacted 
an<l  obtained  deference  in  xery  small  matter.s.  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour,  who  hated  all  the  friends  of  Frederic, 
refused  the  request  of  Mormontol  that  she  xvotdd  employ 
her  influence  with  the  king  in  favour  of  D'Alembert  on  one 
occasion,  alleging  that  the  latter  had  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Italian  party  in  music.  It  was  his  maxim  that  no 
TTiati  ought  to  spend  money  in  superfluities  while  others  were 
m want : and  a friend,  who  knexv  him  welt,  declared  to  the 
oiliior  of  bis  works,  that  when  his  income  amounted  to  8200 
fnnes.  he  gave  awixy  the  half.  Ilis  attentions  to  hia  foster-mo- 
ther, to  the  end  of  her  life,  wen.*  those  of  a son.  In  his  account 
of  his  own  character,  a singular  mixture  of  x aiuty  and  can- 
dour. written  in  the  third  person,  he  speaks  as  follows : 

■ Dexoted  ti)  study  and  privacy  till  the  age  of  twentv-five. 
he  cntercyl  late  into  the  xvurld,  and  xvas  never  mu(  h pleased 
''I'llh  It.  He  coidd  never  bend  himself  to  learn  its  usages 
and  language,  and,  perhaps,  even  indulged  a sort  of  jietty 
xanity  in  despising  them.  He  is  nexer  rude,  liocause  he  is 
ritithcr  brutal  nor  severe  ; but  he  is  sometimes  blunt,  through 
laatlention  or  ignorance.  Coinplimcnls  embarrasa  him, 
IcrauAc  he  never  can  find  a suitable  ansxx'or  immediately ; 
nhen  he  says  flattering  things,  it  is  alxvays  because  he 
thinks  them.  Tlie  basis  of  his  character  U frankness  and 
truth,  often  rather  blunt,  but  never  disgusting.  He  is  im- 
patient and  angry,  even  ti  violence,  xvhen  nny  thing  goes 
>rr.)ng.  but  it  all  evaporates  in  xvords.  He  is  soon  satisfied 
dc.d  easily  governed,  provided  he  does  not  see  what  you  are 
-t;  for  his  love  of  indepcnrlcnce  amounts  to  ftinaticisin,  so 
that  he  often  denies  himself  things  which  would  Ik*  agreeable 
ti>  him,  because  he  is  afraid  thex  would  put  him  under  some 
i«.->tiaint:  which  makes  some  of  his  friends  call  him,  justly 
*nuugh,  Mr  stave  of  his  liberty.'  This  account  agrees  very 
•■vHl  with  that  of  hi>  friends. 

1)' Alembert  has  been  held  up  to  reprobation  in  this  coun- 
trv  on  arcoiint  of  his  religious  opinions.  Ruton  this  point  t 
we  ran.>»t  ob.scrve.  that  there  is  a wide  line  of  distinction  lic- 
twcciihim  and  some  of  his  colleague.x  in  the  Ennfdnjttnh'fx, 

• iwh  as  Diderot  and  Voltaire.  When  we  hlanu*  tho  txvo  bt 
ter.  It  IS,  not  for  the  opinions  they  held,  (for  xvhich  they  arc 
n.'i  answerable  to  any  man.)  but  for  their  offensive  manner 
of  expressing  thora.  and  the  odious  intolerance  of  all  oiiinions 
except  their  own  which  runs  through  their  writings.  Hen  of 


I the  bc&t  and  of  llio  worst  lives  appeared  to  be  e^ally  of- 
fensive to  them,  if  they  professed  Christianity.  The  pub- 
lished w ritings  of  D'Alembert  contain  no  expressions  offen- 
sive to  religion:  tlmy  have  never  been  forbidden  on  that 
account,  as  La  Harpe  obserxes,  m any  country  of  Europe. 
Hud  it  nut  been  fur  his  prix'ate  correspondence  with  Voltarre 
and  others,  which  was  published  after  his  death,  the  world 
xvould  not  have  known,  except  by  iniphcution,  wbat  the 
opinions  of  D’Alembert  were.  On  this  point  we  will  cite  two 
respectable  Catholic  authorities.  The  Bishop  of  Jiuioges 
said,  during  tliu  life  of  D'Alembert,  * I do  not  know*  him 
personally ; but  I have  always  heard  that  bis  manners  are 
simple,  and  his  conduct  without  a stain.  As  to  his  works, 
1 read  them  oxer  and  over  again,  and  1 find  nothing  tbere 
except  plenty  of  talent,  great  information,  and  a good  system 
of  luornU.  If  his  opiiiiotis  arc  nut  as  sound  iu>  lus  xvritings. 
he  is  to  be  piticHl,  but  no  one  has  a right  to  interrogate 
his  conscience.'  La  Harpe  says  uf  him.  ‘I  do  not  think 
that  he  ever  printed  a sentence  xvhich  marks  cither  hatred 
or  coiUeiupl  of  religion;  but  we  may  cite  u great  many 

aasages  wlierc,  apparently  drawn  into  enthusiasm  by  tlio 

eroes  of  Christianity,  ho  speaks  of  tliem  with  dignity, 
and,  irhal  in  him  u even  mure  strange,  with  sentiment.' 

I — 1 knew  D'Alembert  well  enough  to  be  able  to  say,  that 
he  was  sceptical  in  exery  thing  except  mathematic.s.  He 
would  no  mure  have  said  positively  Uiat  there  was  m reli- 
gion than  that  there  tmv  a God : he  only  thought  the  pru- 
habilities  wore  in  favour  of  theism,  and  against  revelation. 
On  this  suhjxrt  he  tolerated  all  opinions,  and  this  dis|wsitiun 
j made  him  think  the  intolerant  arrogance  uf  the  atheists 
I odious  and  unbearable.’ — ‘ He  has  praised  MassiUon,  Ff'ii^- 
j Ion,  Bossuct,  Flf'oUicr,  and  Floury,  iiol  onl)  as  writers,  but 
as  priests.  He  was  just  enough  to  be  struck  xvith  the  con- 
stant and  admirable  connexion  wliich  existed  between  their 
faith  and  their  practice,  between  their  pnestly  character 
and  tbeir  xirtues.'  To  these  testimonies  we  nei*d  add 
nothing,  except  to  desire  the  reader  to  turn  to  the  part  of 
the  letter  of  tho  Empress  Catherine  which  xve  haxe  quotcti, 
and  then  to  recollect  that  it  was  the  same  Empress  Ca- 
therine who  refused  a visit  from  \'oltairc.  sax  ing,  ‘ that  she 
had  no  Parnassus  in  her  dominions  for  those  who  spoke  dis- 
rcMieetfully  of  re*ligioii.* 

Tlie  style  of  D'Alembert  as  a writer  is  agreeable,  but 
he  is  nut  placo<l  by  the  French  in  the  first  rank.  His 
mathematical  works  show’  that  he  xvmte  as  he  thought, 
without  taking  much  trouble  to  finish.  His  expre*ssion 
was.  ‘ I.4it  us  find  out  the  thing — there  will  be  plenty  of 
people  to  put  it  into  shape,'  an  assertion  abundantly 
xerified  since  his  time.  He  said  of  himself,  that  he  hod 
* some  talent,  and  great  facility.'  He  liked  tho  roalhema- 
tieol  part  of  natural  philosopliy  better  than  any  oiiier,  and 
took  hut  little  interest  in  purely  experimental  researches, 
lienee  he  remained  in  ignorance  of  some  of  the  roost  striking 
facts  discoxerefl  in  his  day;  and  xvhen  laughed  at  on  the 
subject,  he  always  said,  * I shnll  have  plenty  of  time  to 
learn  all  these  pretty  things.'  The  time,  however,  as  Bos- 
ut  remarks,  never  arrivra. 

Those  readers  who  would  know  more  of  D’Alcinlierl 
should  consult  tbe  first  volume  of  Bastien's  edition  of  his 
xvorks. 

ALEMBIC,  a chemical  vessel  u.sed  in  distillation.  Va- 
rious forms  of  it  baxc  been  devised ; the  simplest  consLsts  of 
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a body,  cucurhU  or  a.  whioli  serves  as  a boiler ; a 

h^ad  nr  capital,  b,  with  a pipe  and  a receiver  c. 

Sometimes  all  these  ports  ore  made  of  glass,  and  the  head 
and  receiver  are  usually  so  : when  the  body  is  of  this  ma> 
terial.  it  is  fitted  to  the  head  by  grinding;  but  the  apparatus, 
ill  tliis  case,  is  extremely  expensive,  and  very  liable  to  acci' 
dent.  When  tlie  bo<lv  is  made  of  metal,  the  glass  head  is 
secured  to  it  by  almond  or  linseed  meal  lute. 

The  fluid  to  be  distilled  having  been  put  into  tho  body  a, 
the  head  b being  fitted  to  it.  ana  the  receiver  adapted  to  its 
pipe,  heat  is  applied  to  the  body  either  by  a lamp  or  a sand* 
bath : the  vapour  which  rises  is  condma^  in  the  head,  and. 
falling  into  its  depressed  channel  e,  runs  through  the  pipe 
into  tne  receiver  c,  loosely  fitted  to  it  with  a cork.  If  the 
receiver  be  kept  partly  immersed  in  cold  water,  the  conden- 
sation will  be  more  readily  and  econuinicully  effected . Some- 
times the  head  is  perforated  at  /,  and  furnished  with  a 
stopper ; by  removing  this,  a sumdy  of  tho  fluid  to  be  dis- 
tilled may  be  poured  into  the  body,  without  disturbing  the 
luting  by  which  the  body  and  head  are  kept  in  close  con- 
tact. An  alembic  of  this  kind  is  not  ^cry  useful  for  the 
general  purposes  of  distillation : it  can  scarcely  be  applied 
to  tho  preparation  of  acids : and  for  distilling  spirit  or  water 
a retort  or  a still  is  much  to  be  preferred.  An  alembic  of  this 
form,  the  body  of  which  is  made  of  silver,  and  the  head  and 
receiver  of  glass,  is  sometimes  employed  for  distilling  the 
spirit  from  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  potash  and  soda,  in  the 
process  of  purifying  these  alkalis. 

Tlic  most  ancient  olembic.s  were  ma4lc  of  metal,  and  ge- 
nerally of  tinned  copper ; the  annexed  figures  represent  that 
propo^  by  Baume  in  his  Elements  of  Pharmacy,  with 
very  slight  alteration.  It  is  composed  of  several  parts : a, 
fig.  I.  represents  the  cucurbit, body, fst  boiler,  which  is  mode 
of  tinned  copper ; 6 is  a short  pipe  by  wliich  the  boiler  is 
replenished  witli  the  fluid  to  be  distilled,  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  without  disturbing  or  unluting  the  apparatus. 
When  in  operation,  the  pipe  b is  stopped  with  a cork. 

Fig.  2 is  a section  of  tne  head  or  capital,  which  fits  into 
a,  and  is  secure<l  by  lute : it  is  divided  into  two  parts 
which  do  not  communicate  with  each  other ; r contains  cold 
water,  which,  by  cooling  tho  vapour  that  rises  from  the 
liuiler  a into  d,  causes  it  to  condense  into  a fluid,  which 
runs  down  into  a small  gutter,  and  is  by  it  conveved  through 
the  pipe  e into  a receiver  ; / is  a cock  by  which  the  water  is 
let  out  from  c when  it  becomes  iiol  by  condensing  the  vajxiur. 


Fig.  3 represents  a u'orm  oc  terpentine,  g,  into  which  is 
conveyed  the  vapour  that  may  escape  ccmderisatioii  in  d;  it 
is  surrounded  \>y  cold  water  in  the  vessel  h,  whicli,  as  it 
becomes  hot,  is  let  out  ut  llic  a>ck  i,  and  a fresh  supply  of 
cold  water  is  poured  in : the  condensed  vapour  is  received 
at  the  end  of  the  worm  in  the  receiver  k. 


Fig.  4 represents  a xraier-bath,  also  made  of  tinned  cop- 
per : it  fits  into  the  body  a,  .nnd  is  heated  by  the  medium  of 
the  boiling-water  contained  in  it,  iiiAtead  of  the  fire  direrllv 
applied.  When  the  water-bath  is  ustsl.  the  head.  fig.  2,  is 
fitted  into  it  in  Uie  manner  already  described  with  rcspec;  to 
the  body  a,  fig.  1. 

Fig.  5 shows  the  whole  apparatus  placed  in  the  furnace, 
with  the  worm  attached  to  the  pipe  of  the  head. 

The  alembic,  in  the  form  now describe<l,  is  but  little  used: 
the  addition  of  the  worm  surrounde<l  with  cold  water  ha.*; 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  employ  any  refrigoniton’  round 
the  head;  and  the  .apparatus  thus  simplified  is  the  com- 
mon  still,  which  will  be  described  under  the  article  Dis- 
tillation. 

ALENt^ON,  the  capital  of  tho  de|>ortmcnl  of  tho  Onic, 
in  Fninee,  stands  in  an  extensive  plain,  on  the  north-west 
bank  of  the  Sarthe.  which  here  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  departments  of  tho  Omc  and  the  Sarthe.  Tlie  town 
itself  is  not  very  large : but  its  five  suburbs,  one  of  which 
stands  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Sarthe.  add  to  its  |K>pula- 
tion  and  importance.  The  streets  arc  generally  broad,  and 
ornamented  with  some  handsome  buildings,  especially  the 
prefect's  residence,  the  corn-market,  and  the  town-huuse. 
the  towers  of  which  la-st  aro  tho  remains  of  the  castle  of  tho 
Dukes  of  Alen^on.  These  nobles  appear  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  France;  one  of  them  fell  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
[See  Aoincourt,]  while  attacking  the  English  king. 

The  population  of  Alencon  (including,  we  presume,  the 
suburbs)  in  given  by  Matte  Krun  and  Balbi  at  M.Ooo; 
the  trade  of  the  place  is  very  con*‘iderable.  Its  chief  ma- 
nufactures are  of  lace  and  muslin,  the  latter  of  which  gives 
employment  to  more  than  two  thousand  )«rsons,  who  aiv 
engaged  in  making  or  embroidering  it.  Some  cottons  and 
linens  are  also  manufactured,  as  well  as  leather,  glass,  and 
iron.  The  agricultural  products  of  the  neighbourhood,  in- 
cluding cattle,  horses  of  good  ([uality,  goose  down  and  quilU. 
and  cider,  add  to  its  commerce.  Tho  lace  luanufacturc, 
which  has  acquired  considerable  celebrity,  wo-s  established 
by  letters  patent  during  tbu  uilmiiiistration  of  Colbert,  in 
16<>5.  The  proprietor  had  a roonojioly  for  ten  years,  and  a 
grant  of  36.0UU  livres,  or  about  160U/. 

There  are  at  Alencon  a library  of  above  6U00  volumes,  an 
agricultural  society,  a museum  of  natural  history,  and  a 
collet;  the  last-mentioned  is  surmounted  by  a'lanUTii. 
which  is  used  as  an  observatory.  There  is  also  a theatre  ; 
and  horse-races  take  place  annually,  on  the  23th  of  August. 

Many  religious  houses  and  hospitals,  and  a Jesuit-^' 
college,  existed  in  the  (own  befon^  the  revolution.  In 
former  ages  it  was  fortified,  though  the  outworks  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  wall  are  now  destroyed,  and  litiU-  rtnuains 
of  its  once  formidable  defences  but  four  gates,  by  wliicb 
you  enter  the  town.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  historian 
Mezeray.  Alencon  is  in  48°  26'  N.  lat-.  3'  E.  long.  <if 
Greenwich.  Distance  from  Paris  116  miles  W.  by  S. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  produces  iron,  and  sU»ne 
suited  fur  building  or  for  mill-stones.  In  the  (ruarry  of 
Hertre,  a very  few  miles  distant,  were  found  the  false  dia- 
niond.s,  called  the  diamonds  of  Alencon.  said  to  equal  the 
real  stone  in  brilliancy  tliough  nut  in  hardnesa.  71ie  mine 
is  said  to  be  now  nearly  exhausted. 

The  arrondissement  of  Alencon  cuiitaiiis  416  square 
miles,  and  above  70,000  inhabitants. 

ALENTEJO,  or  ALEMTEJO,  the  largest  province  <»f 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  so  called  fnnu  its  iwhiition  (alem 
Tejo,  beyond  the  Tagus).  It  is  separated  on  the  eaat 
from  Spanish  Estremadura  and  Andalusia.  The  boundary 
on  this  side  is  determined,  begin  from  the  north,  first  by 
the  river  Sever,  running  into  the  Tagus.  »Kin  after  by  the 
Gevora  and  the  Caya,  tributaries  of  the  Guadiaua,  the  line 
crossing  from  tho  one  ti  the  other  stream  so  as  to  avoitl  the 
proximity  of  Badajoz.  Itthen  follows  the  Guadiana.  Icuviiif^ 
Olivenza  on  the  east,  which  since  I8UI  has  belonged  to  tho 
.Spanish  crown.  North  of  Mouriio  it  bends  from  the  river  to 
the  S.E.  so  as  to  meet  first  the  Ardila,  and  then  the  Chanza, 
the  latter  of  which  again  conducts  it  to  tlie  Guadiana.  From 
tins  pointthe  boundary  runs  west  to  the  ocean,  so  a";  to  sepu- 
nile  Alcntcio  on  the  stuiih  from  Uie  Algarve  by  the  ridges 
of  Caldeirao  and  Moncliique.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by 
the  comarca  of  Setubal,  belonging  to  Eslremuduni,  and 
below  that  by  the  o<-can.  The  Tagus  partly  forms  its 
boundary  on  the  north,  but  in  the  centre  of  (he  hne  ilu* 
Portuguese  province  of  Estremadura  again  extends  soutli 
of  the  river.  In  this  J«irt  the  two  provinces  arc  divided  by 
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tmali  stroatu»  called  tho  Son,  Erra,  and  Zatas.  the  two 
former  of  which  run  into  the  thinl,  the  Zatas  itself  fall- 
ing directly  into  the  Tagus.  The  province  covt?r»  a sur- 
faw  of  88.t  square  lenguci.  or  7i»J7  geographical  sqiJare 
milen,  and  its  population  is  given  by  Antillon  and  Mitianu 
at  3'4U,480,  that  is  48  to  the  square  mile,  while  the  province 
of  Kntn.'  Douru  e Minhu  has  a population  of  34(1  to  (he 
same  surface-  Some  accounts  state  Uie  population  at 
<mly  26C.U09  in  the  year  1820.  The  roust  fertile  paru 
are  around  Evom,  Portalegn?,  Elvas,  Villaviciosa,  Bcja. 
and  the  plains  of  Ourique.  Tho  highest  ridge  of  moun- 
tains is  the  already-mentioned  Sierra  de  Monchique  on 
the  south,  which  rises  at  one  point  to  the  height  of 
4078  feel.  From  the  northern  side  of  this  mountain  the 
waters  are  collecte<l  into  the  river  S».do,  which  reaches 
the  sea  at  Sctuluil.  In  the  spring  the  malaria  arising 
from  this  river  is  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
liabitants.  The  Sierra  de  Portalcgre  rises  to  2130  ft'ot; 
that  of  Osa.  north  of  Evura,  slightly  exceeds  this  height. 
Nearlv  the  whole  country  i.s  covered  with  mountains,  but 
ilieir  course  is  so  varied  that  desirription  would  he  at  once 
ditficuU  and  useless.  The  harbours  of  Sines  and  Villa 
Nova  de  Milfontea  arc  of  little  value.  The  population  is 
not  very  industrious,  yet  com  is  produced  to  such  an  amount 
as  to  contribute  largely  to  tbe  support  of  Lisbon ; but 
the  supply  of  wine  and  oil  is  less  abundant.  Tlie  former  is 
altogether  consumed  within  the  pro\ince,  and  a considerable 
quantity  of  oil  is  often  imi>orted  from  the  bonlcring  regions 
uf  Spain.  There  are  many  quarries  of  marble,  white,  green, 
and  red.  The  political  divisions  of  the  province  are  these: 
It  contains  the  eight  romarcat  or  districts  of  Evora,  Klvas, 
Portalegre.  Ouhque,  Villaviciosa,  Bcja,  Crato,  and  Avu. 
Bvora,  the  chief  citv  of  the  wlwle  province,  is  the  scat  uf  an 
archbishopric ; and  three  bishops  take  their  titles  from 
Elvas,  Portalegre,  and  Beja.  Khas  is  also  a place  of  great 
military  strength,  and  with  the  adjoining  fortress,  ta  Lipp  e, 
protects  the  fruntier  on  the  side  of  Badajoz. 

ALEPPO.  [See  Halkb.] 

ALESSANDRIA,  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Pieduiunl,  which  is  again  subdivided  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  Alcs&andria,  Asti,  Casale,  Acqui,  Voghcra,  and 
Turtona.  The  w'hole  division  is  said  to  contain  a population 
of  above  510,000. 

The  province  of  Alessandria  i.s  intersected  by  hills 
uf  small  elevation,  the  spurs  or  offsets  of  tho  A)H'nnine 
chain,  which  divides  Piedmont  from  the  Riviera  of  Genoa: 
it  is  not  well  wutere<l,  tliough  it  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Po,  which  receives  below'  Alessandria  the  Taiiaro. 
The  Tanaro  receives  the  Belbu  a little  above  Alessandria, 
and  the  Bonnida  (increased  by  the  Orba)  a little  below  it. 
The  chief  ppxlucU  of  this  province  arc,  maize,  wine,  silk, 
madder,  and  the  best  flax  in  Piedmont.  It  contains  very 
htlle  wood.  Tho  ponulation  is  estimated  at  above  90,000. 

ALESSANDRIA,  a town  and  fortress  in  Piedmont,  the 
capital  i>f  the  province  of  the  same  name,  near  the  conflux 
of  the  two  rivers  Tanaro  and  Bormida.  It  was  built  by  the 
Lomhard  league  in  1 168,  as  a barrier  against  Frederic  Bar- 
bamssa  and  the  GuibcUnes  of  Asti.  It  was  declared  a free 
city  like  the  others  of  thc.lcaguc,  andwa.s  nanu-vl  Alessandria 
in  hoiiiiurof  PuiH*  Alexander  III.,  the  protector  of  the  Lom- 
bard league  aiul  the  strenuous  opponent  of  the  emperor.  In 
1174,  Fn^eric.  having  retumevl  to  Italy,  besieged  tho  new  city, 
which  his  soldiers,  sev'ing  the  houses  covered  w ith  straw  or 
thatch,  called  by  derision  Ales-sundriu  de/la  ;jog/m,  or'of 
*traw,'  an  appellation  which  it  has  since  retained.  Frederic, 
how  ever,  after  four  month.s  was  obliged  to  raise  tho  siege. 
After  the  extinction  of  the  Lombard  republics,  Alessamlria 
came  under  the  p<iwer  of  the  Morquisos  of  Monlferrat,  and 
finally  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  Its  citadel  is  one  of  the 
Strongest  places  in  Nortli  Italy,  and  ha.s  been  repeuledly 
besieged,  and  taken  and  retaken,  by  the  French  and  Aus- 
trians. The  whole  town  was  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
line  of  fortifications  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  who  wanted  to 
make  it  his  chief  stronghold  in  Piedmont,  but,  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  the  fortifications  have  been  razed,  and  the  cita- 
del alone  remains.  Hio  tovm  is  well  built,  ba.s  a fine 
srjnaro  plantesl  with  trees,  a public  library  , and  some  goorl 
palaces  and  churches.  Tlie  population  is  alrvTe  30,t>G0,  who 
carry  on  a con.'^iderable  trade:  a well-attended  fair  is  held 
twice  a year,  in  April  and  OcUiber.  Tlicrc  ore  some  mami- 
facturea  of  Hnen.  silks,  cotton  sUx*kiiigH.  cotton  handker- 
chiefs, and  wof.dlen  cloth.  Alessandria  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable  and  lively  towns  of  Piedmont,  situated  in  a 


wide  and  fertile  plain  “0  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Turin,  and 
60  N.  by  W.  «»f  Genoa.  The  field  and  village  of  Marengo 
are  within  sight  of  Alessaudna  on  the  opp'sile  or  right  bank 
uf  tlie  Bomtida,  on  tbe  road  to  Turtona;  44*^63'  N.  lat. 
8'  36’  E.  long.  * 

AI.EUTIAN  ISLANDS,  called  also  Aleutan.  Aleulic. 
or  Aleutsky  Islatids,  these  several  names  being  derived 
from  the  Russian  w>>rd,  altut,  which  signifies  a bttlti  rfwk. 

This  group  uf  islands  is  situated  in  the  North  PiK-ith* 
Ocean.  l»etwecn  CajH*  Alaska  in  North  America,  and  the 
|>enini>ula  of  Kamtschalka  in  Asia;  describing  a circular 
arc  which  extends  from  163*bfwciit  to  166  of  cast  longitude, 
and  thus  comprehends  3 1*'  of  longitude.  I'hc  islands  which 
f»>mi  the  two  extremities  of  the  chain,  viz.  Oonenmk.  which 
is  separated  by  a narrow  channel  from  C'ay>e  Alaska,  and 
Bchnng's  island,  which  apprikaches  the  nearest  to  the  const 
«>f  Asia,  are  both  in  the  53th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  while 
the  others  extend  in  a curve  lowanU  the  south,  the  centre 
one  of  the  chain  being  situated  in  the  33d  purullel. 

The  first  attempt  at  geographical  discovery  in  this  region 
wa.H  planned,  a sliurt  time  before  his  death,  bv  l*eter  the 
Great  of  Russia,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  t(ie  distance 
between  the  Asiatic  and  American  continents.  The  plan 
was  prosecuted,  in  the  following  reign,  by  a Dane,  named 
Beliring,  according  to  the  instructions  which  were  drawn  up 
by  Peter  with  his  own  hand.  Two  voyages  proseculixl  in 
1 728  and  the  follow  ing  year,  w ero  not  attended  with  success  ; 
but  a third  expedition,  undertaken  in  1741,  was  pnKluciive 
of  a better  result.  Behring  disc»>vered  the  coast  of  America 
in  38°  28*  N.  lat.,  and  on  his  return  to  KanUschatka  visiunl 
Behring  s Ulund,  then  uninhabiteil,  where  he  soon  after  died. 
This  island,  wliich  i.s  IU4  miles  long,  vvith  u uicuii  breadth  tif 
1 5 miles,  is,  as  lK.‘fore  stated,  in  53'  N.  lat.  and  1 67°  E.  long., 
190  miles  N.E.  uf  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  bt.  Paul  in 
Karoi-s4'hatkn. 

Behring's  island  having  thus  becuinc  known  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Kamtschatka,  they  were  led  thither  in  search  of 
sca-otterH  and  other  fur-bearing  animals;  and  some  of  their 
vessels  Iwing  driven  to  the  eastward  by  the  storms  prevalent 
iq  those  latitudes,  the  other  i^lamls  of  the  group  wero  suc- 
cessively disv^overed.  Geogra]ihers  at  first  diviiied  this  Ar- 
chipelago into  three  groups,  calling  those  ucanrst  to  Asia  the 
Aleutian,  those  near  to  the  centre  the  Andrenovian.  and  those 
which  are  nearest  to  America  the  Fox  Islands,  At  present 
all  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Aleutian  Islands. 
Tlie  derivation  of  this  name  bus  already  been  given ; the 
Andrenovian  group  were  so  nanuxl  in  honour  of  either  the 
vessel— the  St.  Andrean — in  which  the  discoverers  sailed, 
or  of  her  owner,  Andrean  Tolstyck.  Tlic  Fox  Islands  re- 
ceive<l  thehr  name  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
those  animals  found  upon  them. 

A survey  of  the  entire  chain  was  made  by  two  Russian 
officers  in  *1768,  by  order  of  the  Empress  Cotliaritie,  but  our 
knowledge  of  the  islands  and  of  the  adjoining  coasts  of  the 
two  cominentM  is  principally  derived  from  the  narrative  of 
the  lust  voyage  of  Captain  Cixik.  who,  in  177H,  determined 
with  accuracy  the  positions  of  the  islands,  and  of  the  more 
remarkable  points  of  tho  two  coasts. 

As  early  u.s  1785,  eMablishiiictils,  protwted  by  forlificu- 
liong,  were  formed  by  Russian  adventurers  in  many  of  the 
islands.  These  were  all  the  result  of  private  entcrpri.se.  The 
success  by  which  they  were  attendeil  lc<l  to  the  formation  of 
the  Russian  American  Company,  whoM*  n|H*rations  were 
carried  on  during  several  years  in  a somewhat  irregular 
manner ; but  in  1799  the  association  was  invested  with  i-on- 
siderable  privileges  by  the  Russian  goveniincnt,  ami  it  still 
continues  to  pro»cc-ute  the  trade  in  furs  with  much  activity. 

The  traders  who  first  vUitctl  these  islands  are  charged 
with  having  acted  with  the  mo^t  wanton  cruelty  towards  the 
natives,  whose  revengeful  feelings  were  at  length  so  fur  ex- 
citcvl,  that  they  seized  upon  every  opportunity  for  retaliating 
upon  their  oppressors,  and  siicrciiled  on  sew  oral  cx-casions  in 
dv^^troying  the  Rus.siaii  vessels  and  murdering  their  crews. 
Notwithstanding  these  disasters,  other  otlventurers  were  still 
tempted  to  go  in  quest  of  the  valuable  skins  which  the 
island.s  sunplieil  in  such  great  abundance. 

Our  celebraleil  countryman.  Cook,  when  he  visile<l  the 
islands,  found  the  inhabitants  disp«ised  to  carry  on  a peace- 
able traffic  w ith  his  sailors,  and.  at  t jie  present  day.  the  .\  leu- 
tinns  are  nbrH*rved  to  be  gomTally  a kind-licarle<l  and  inuf- 
lensive  race,  hut  when  provoked  to  anger,  they  prove  .them- 
selves malignant,  implacable,  and  indifiereiit  to  {lersuiial 
danger. 
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The  number  of  islamU  which  roropoac  the  oniire  chain  in 
Tcr)' conaderable ; above  forty  hu\e  receivetl  names.  The 
most  important  of  those  situalc'l  to  the  eastward — the  Fox 
Islands — are,  Ooncmak,  Oonalaslika,  ami  Ooinnack.  Tlio>e 
composing  the  Amlrenovian  divisipn  arc  smaller  than  the 
others,  and  are  seldom  %isitcd.  The  principal  of  them  ore, 
Amlak,  Alchka,  Tshctchina,  Avag.  Kunuga,  and  Taka- 
vangha.  The  two  last  mentioned  have  volcanoes,  and 
Tshctchina  possesses  a high  hill  which  is  apparently  an  ex> 
tinct  volcano.  The  division  nearest  to  the  Asiatic  roast  con- 
tains, among  other  islumls  of  less  importaiu'c,  SemiU^hi, 
Attoo,  Agattoo.  Copi>er  Island,  and  Behring's  or  Com- 
modore Island. 

The  prospect  on  approaching  any  of  these  places  U de- 
scribed bv  Kotzebue  to  be  fri^itfuf  and  dcsoiatc.  Black 
masses  of'lava  appear  U>  rise  |H‘rpendicularly  from  the  sea  to 
a great  elevation,  the  whole  of  each  island  presenting  the 
appearance  of  p<iinted  mountains  lying  close  to  each  other, 
and  some  of  them  having  their  summits  above  the  clouds. 

The  islands  are  all  of  them  destitute  of  trees,  and  the  in- 
habitants would  suffer  much  inconvenience  in  consequence, 
hut  for  the  great  abundance  of  drift  wood  from  the  American 
coast  which  is  continually  thrown  U|Mm  their  shores.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  once  made  to  plant  a species  of 
pine  at  Oona-lashka. 

The  ci»sts  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  arc  all  so  rocky  and  so 
encompassed  by  breakers,  that  the  navigation  among  them 
is  dangerous.  The  whole  group  hears  eviilent  marks  of  a 
volcanic  origin,  ami  on  several  of  the  islands  are  volcanoes 
in  a state  of  activity  at  the  present  lime.  The  soil  is  in  ge- 
neral of  at.  ungrateful  nature,  but  in  some  few  spots  where 
it  is  of  better  quality,  gardens  have  been  formed  in  which 
several  esculent  vegetables  arrive  at  tolerable  perfection. 
Cabbages,  carrots,  turnips,  radishes,  beet-rout,  and  even 
rucumbers  arc  constantly  raised  under  such  circumstauces 
witliout  difficulty.  Potatoes  have  l»een  recently  introduced, 
and  ap|)ear  likely  to  l>c  of  great  benefit  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  islands  are  amply  provided  with  springs  of  water, 
which,  in  some  instances,  flow  from  the  bases  oi  the  moun- 
tains directly  into  the  sea,  and  in  other  cases  form  consider- 
ablo  lakes,  the  siipcrttuous  waters  of  which  arc  droiiml  off 
bv  natural  canals. 

’ Tlie  land  animals  which  are  general  on  the  islands  are, 
bears,  wolves,  beavers,  ermines,  and  river-otters.  The  sca- 
otter,  w hose  skin  is  held  in  much  estimation  by  the  Chinese 
with  whom  the  Russians  trade,  has  hail  its  numlters  much 
diminished.  Red,  gre^  brown,  and  black  foxes  are  seen  in 
great  variety  on  the  Fox  island.^.  Seals  and  whales  ore 
abundant  on  the  coasts,  and  sea-lions  arc  occasionally  met 
with.  The  kinds  of  fish  most  usually  caught  arc,  salmon 
and  halibut ; the  latter  of  these  are  sometimes  of  an  im- 
mense size. 

The  valleys  of  some  of  the  islands  furnish  an  abundance 
of  herbage,  which  would  sup^xirt  a considerable  number  of 
cattle  throughout  the  year. 

Almost  the  only  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  fishing 
and  hunting,  and  the  preparation  of  ituplcmcnts  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  these  pursuits.  In  fishing  they  make 
use  of  a species  of  canoe,  which  they  call  a haular,  and 
which  consists  of  a skeleton  of  wood,  over  which  a covering 
of  seal  skins  is  extended.  Thus  construcU'd,  these  canoes 
are  so  extremely  light  that  they  may  be  carried  about  by 
one  person  without  difficulty.  They  arc  long  and  narrow  in 
form,  and  are  most  usually  made  to  hold  only  one  person ; 
sometimes  they  are  caleulaU*d  to  carry  two,  imd  veiy  rarely 
three  people.  Each  canoe  has  a kind  of  deck  formed  of 
skins,  in  which,  according  to  the  number  it  is  intended  to 
cany . one  or  more  round  holes  arc  left  just  fitted  to  the  size 
of  the  body.  The  islanders  are  very  expert  in  the  manage- 
ment of  tnese  vessels  by  means  of  double  paddles  seven  or 
eight  feet  in  length.  They  sometimes  venture  in  them  to  a 
ronsidorablc  distance  from  the  land,  even  in  very  stormy 
weather. 

Domestic  occupations,  such  as  making  clofhcs,  and  even 
the  covering  of  canoes  is  |KTfomjed  by  the  women,  w ho  like- 
wise make  mats,  baskets,  and  other  useful  urlirlcs  of  straw. 

The  native  inhabitaiil.s  an*  mostly  short,  but  stout  made 
and  well  proporliom«l,  Rut  little  difiereiire  is  obsenable  in 
the  clothing  of  men  and  women,  wbii  h lOiisUts  of  a frock 
made  of  seal  skin,  fasten^l  round  the  neck  and  descending 
licluw  the  knees.  Tlic  same  material  is  employed  for  making 
boots.  Both  the  men  and  women  bore  their  under  lips,  and 
by  way  of  ornament,  insert  pietx’s  of  bone  in  tbe  holes. 


They  likewi&o  ormimenl  their  frocks  with  glass  beads,  fea- 
thers, beaks  of  sea  parrots,  nr  white  goat's  hair  brought  fnmi 
Sil)cria.  They  all  wear  a kind  of  wooden  cap  which  is  dyeil. 
gcnerallv  green,  and  ndnmed  with  figures  carved  out  of  sea- 
cow  teeth,  or  with  Ix'ails.  Tlio  women  usually  wear  rings 
on  their  fingers,  and  bracelets  of  gloss  beads  above  the  wrists 
and  ancle  joints. 

Hie  food  of  the  islanders  consists  almost  entirely  of  fish 
and  the  flesh  of  sea  animals.  They  provide  in  summer  a 
store  of  fish  which  they  drv  and  lay  up  in  small  huts  for 
winter  use.  A very  favourite  species  of  food  with  them  is 
whale  blubber,  and  this  substance,  when  it  heenroes  too 
rancid  for  even  an  Aleuiian  stomacli,  they  use  for  lighting 
and  warming  their  dwellings.  Tlieir  habitations  are  lioles 
dug  in  the  earth  and  covert  with  sticks,  over  whieh  grass 
and  earth  aro  thniwn.  Tlio  entrance  is  from  the  roof, 
whence  also  light  is  admitted  through  a window  ravered 
with  dried  fish  skins,  and  the  dwelling  is  divided  into  sepa- 
rate apartments  by  means  of  seal  skins  and  straw  mats,  so 
that  each  one  fonns  the  bIkmIc  of  several  fomilics. 

The  islanders  are  inclined  to  he  superstitious,  and  are 
great  believers  in  charms.  Some  have  been  baptized,  and 
make  a profession  of  the  Christian  religion  acconling  to  the 
faith  of  the  Greek  church.  Polygamy  is  common,  if  inilced 
marriage  may  ho  said  to  exist  among  a people  wbero  the 
men  arc  accusUmied  to  take  as  many  wives  as  their  means 
enable  them  to  maintain,  and  may  send  them  back  to  their 
friends  to  form  new  connexions  when  those  moans  arc  di- 
minishcil.  It  sometimes  happens  that  one  woman  will  live 
at  tlie  same  time  with  two  husbands. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  form  any  estimate  of  tbe  population 
of  the  islands.  There  is  reason  to  lielieve  that  it  has  very 
seriously  diminished  since  the  settlement  among  them  of 
the  Russian  traders.  Half  a century  ago  Oonalashka  was 
assumed  to  contain  1.100  inhabitants,  while  recent  accounts 
estimate  the  population  at  only  30U  im>u1s.  (CiM)k's  Third 
Voyage,  Coxi*'s  Aerountof  Human  J)i9coverie$,  Kotzebue's 
Voyage*  round  the  IVftrld.) 

ALEXANDER.  [See  Paris.] 


[IIpm!  of  AUian<lrr  tlir  firral.  rnUrs«>d.  fnim  • rain  in  tkr  B<kllriM 
Libmry.  Osfunl.  Tbe  bend  b wi>ralr4  U-n-  iUh.  «ilh  the  mer»e.  »ho»  ig,- 
the  tite  vf  lUe  roin.) 

AI.EXANDER  III.,  commonly  calleil  tbe  Great,  son  of 
Philip  II.  king  of  Moccilon,  was  burn  h.c.  366.  His  rauihcr 
was  Olympias,  the  daughter  of  Neoplolemus  kingof  F^pirus. 
thnmgh  whom  Alexander  claimed  a descent  from  tbe  great 
Phihiotic  hero  Achilles.  (I’ausan.  1.,  1 1.) 

Tlie  historv'  t>f  Alexander  fi>rras  an  cjioch  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Wliutover  difliculties  we  may  have  in  making  an 
exact  estimate  of  his  personal  character,  we  can  hanlly 
assign  too  much  importance  to  the  great  events  of  his  life, 
and  their  perinunent  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  human 
race.  Inc  overthrow  of  iIa*  great  Asiatic  monanhy  which 
had  so  often  threatened  the  polilival  existence  of  Greece,  tlve 
victorious  progress  of  the  Macedonian  unns  from  the  plain  of 
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T*hebes  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  from  the  Hellespont, 
the  boundary  of  rival  continents,  to  the  Nile,  the  Jaxartes, 
and  the  Indus  -those  have  lV»ruK?d  in  all  agi*s  the  Iherao  of 
historical  deidamation.  nn<l  are  still  the  subject  of  vuljjar 
aclmiratiuii.  But  the  dilTusion  ut  the  lun',;ua^e  and  the  arts 
of  Greece,  the  extensiun  of  ctjmnicrre  by  opening  to  Eu- 
ropeans tlic  fimmI  to  India,  the  great  additions  made  to 
natural  science  and  geography  by  the  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander,— the>c  are  the  real  subjects  for  enlightened  and  cri- 
rtral  research.  Of  the  numerous  writers  aho  treated  of  the 
campaigns  of  Alexander  not  a single  eontemjwrary  remains; 
and  our  inflirmatwii  is  entircly  derivcil  from  compilers  who 
lived  several  centuries  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  and 
founded  their  narratives  on  such  contemporary  records  as 
then  existoil.  With  the  exceptiw  of  Arrian,  not  one  of 
them  was  equal  to  the  subject ; and  even  he  waa  often  toil 
deficient  in  knowleilgc  of  Asiatic  geography  to  enable  him 
to  moke  a pro|)cr  use  of  h»  materials.  Tlie  accounts  of  the 
different  writers,  though  agreeing  in  all  the  great  events, 
offer  no  small  diserepancies  when  we  come  to  details,  and. 
with  the  exception  of  Arrian  s Hislonj,  arc  marked  by  a 
general  absence  of  sound  criticism.  We  shall  notice  these 
authorities  briefly  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

If  wc  knew  nothing  more  of  Alexander  than  that  Aristotle 
was  his  master,  the  memory  of  the  philosopher  would  pre- 
MTve  that  of  the  pupil.  But  it  is  a rare  coincidence  to  find 
the  greatest  of  conquerors  instructed  by  the  first  of  philoso- 
phers— the  master  of  all  knowledge  teaching  the  ftjlure 
master  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  greal  projects  of  Alex- 
ander might  pass  for  the  mere  caprice  of  a man  possessed  of 
unlimited  power,  it  wc  did  not  know  that  Aristotle  had  given 
him  lessons  in  political  science,  and  written  for  his  use  a trea- 
tise on  the  art  of  government.  That  the  pupil  amidst  all  his 
violence  and  exccs.-ies  possessed  a vigortms  and  clear  under- 
standing, with  cnlargixl  views  of  the  advantages  of  com- 
merre.  and  of  the  nature  of  civil  governrticnt,  is  amply  con- 
firmed by  some  of  the  most  pnuninent  events  of  nis  life. 
Unfirtunately  Aristotle  was  not  his  only  master  : the  flattery 
of  Lysitnachus,  and  the  obserjuiousness  of  his  attendants, 
conspirefl  to  cherish  those  ungovernable  passions  which  seem 
to  have  deiwended  to  him  from  both  his  parents. 

The  ntilifary  education  of  Alexander  commenced  fh)m 
bis  boyhoofl ; he  was  trained  to  lie  expert  in  nil  manly 
cxercLses  and  particularly  in  the  management  of  a horse. 
His  first  essay  in  arms  was  made  at  the  battle  of  Ch®- 
rmea.  (b.  c.  338.)  when  his  father  crushed  the  united  forces 
of  Thebes  and  Athens  with  their  allies,  and  established  the 
Macedonian  supremacy  in  Greece. 

Philip  was  mur<lcrcd  (a.  c.  336)  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  daughter’s  marriage,  when  he  was  just  on  the 
eve  of  setting  out  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  at  the  head 
of  the  combined  force  of  Greece.  His  sudden  death  in- 
spirt'd  the  states  which  had  been  humbletl  with  some  hope 
of  throw  ing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Mnixidonian  kings.  Alex- 
ander, in  his  twentieth  year.  8urceede<l  to  the  monarchy  and 
In  the  great  designs  of  his  father.  Though  threatened  with 
danger  on  all  sides,  from  the  movements  of  the  barbarians 
on  the  north,  and  the  restless  Greeks  in  the  south,  his  cou- 
rage and  address  saved  him.  The  Thessalians  readily  chose 
him  as  the  lieadof  their  confederacy  ; and  the  Amphictyons 
confirmefl  him  in  the  honours  which  had  been  granted  to 
Philip.  His  next  step  was  to  march  an  army  into  B<eolia,  to 
check  the  beginning  of  insurrectinnarv  movements,  by 
showing  himself  at  the  gates  of  Thebes.  Dis  vigour  secured 
for  him  greater  honours  than  Philip  had  ever  received,  and 
the  states  of  Greece,  Lacedwmon  excepted,  transferred  to 
him.  at  Corinth,  with  abject  flattery  ami  mean  submission, 
the  office  of  commander-in-chief  against  Persia,  which  they 
had  already  conferred  on  his  father. 

In  giving  abrief  sketch  of  the  chief  eventsof  Alexander's 
short  life,  we  may  observe  that  without  a constant  reference 
to  maps  it  is  Impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  rapidity 
of  his  movements,  the  natural  obstacles  which  he  had  to 
encounter,  or  the  immense  extent  of  country  which  he  over- 
ran in  a few’  yenra.  All  military  history  without  geogra- 
phical detail  is  only  a heap  of  confusion,  and  that  of  Alex- 
ander still  waits  for  more  complete  illustratiuti  from  the 
re«*arches  of  nuxlern  times. 

Ill  order  to  leave  no  troublesome  enemies  behind  him, 
he  resolved  to  rciluce  the  barbarians  of  the  north  to  obeili- 
enco.  Fmm  his  residence  in  Mare<\onia  ho  marched  (in 
the  spring  of  II.  C.  3.36)  in  ten  doys  to  the  pas.ses  of 
Mount  il®im>6,  (the  Balkan,)  crossed  them  in  spite  of 


I tlie  o])position  of  the  natives,  and  descended  intc  the 
I great  plain  of  the  Danube.  Here  he  defeated  the  Tri- 
i balU;  and  after  crossing  the  DumiW  at  a point  which  it  ix 
I now  impossible  to  detennino,  he  struck  terror  into  the  (3et® , 

I who  livevl  on  the  northern  bank,  by  the  rapidity  uud  deci- 
j sion  of  his  movements.  On  his  return,  he  led  his  trwjw 
; against  the  Illyrians  and  Taulantii,  whom  it  was  necessary 
I to  reduce  to  suhuiission  before  he  could  safely  quit  hU 
kingdom.  A false  report  of  his  death,  during  this  exjH;- 
dition,  gave  the  GreelLs  once  more  hopes  of  throwing  off 
; the  hated  yoke  of  Mareilon  ; and  the  Thehans  set  thu 
example,  by  murdering  two  ollleers  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison,  which  hiul  oeeupied  the  Cailraeia  or  Acro)>olis  of 
the  city  ever  since  the  battle  of  Chorunea.  But  while  they 
were  indulging  in  the  anticipation  of  recovering  their  indu- 
pondeijce,  their  ever-active  enerm-  made  Im  appearance 
before  their  city.  It  appears  as  Alexander  would  have 
Wen  satisflcil  with  a reasonable  subioi^ion,  but  party 
violence  in  Thelics  pitn-entcd  all  coneexsion,  nml  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Maeeilonian  king  wore  rcjecte»l  with  insult. 
After  a slwrt  resistance  Alexander’s  troops  entered  the  city, 
when  one  of  thotie  horrid  scenes  of  carnage  ensueil  w hich 
form  a noeessary  part  of  a comiueror's  progress.  It  was  then 
that  the  Phocians,  with  the  Platirans  ami  other  Ba‘otians 
in  the  army  of  Alexander,  infianu*d  by  the  reraembrauce  of 
what  they  had  imeo  suffered  from  this  unprincipled  city, 
slew  all  befoit'  them,  ‘ even  those  wlio  made  no  tvsistanee  ; 
they  munlered  the  suppliaiiU  in  the  temples ; they  »,nared 
neither  woman  nor  child.'  (Arrian,  I.  8.)  The  number 
killctl  is  stated  at  CDOO,  which  may  possibly  be  exaggeratefl : 
the  survivors  were  sold  for  slaves,  except  the  ministers  of 
religion,  and  ihc  few  who  were  the  friends  of  the  conquertir  or 
who  had  opposed  the  revolution  : the  temples  and  tlie  house 
of  Pindar,  it  is  said,  were  spared : but  all  the  rest  of  the 
city,  except  the  ('odmeia,  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and 
Tlicbcs  for  tlu*  present  was  blotted  out  of  Greece,  (h.c.  .335.) 
Alexander  did  not  march  farther  south,  though  the  Athe- 
nians had  been  active  in  organizing  the  late  resistance. 
One  such  example  was  sufficient  for  a warning. 

In  the  spring  of  n.c.  .134,  Alexander  set  out  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition  with  a force  of  about  35,000  men,  and  a very  small 
supply  of  money.  The  largest  component  part  of  hi.v  army 
was  Macedonian,  with  about  7000  allied  Greeks,  s'unc  mer- 
cenary Inxips,  and  several  bodies  of  Thracians,  J500  Agria- 
nian  light  infantry,  and  some  other  bodies  of  troops.  His 
cavalry,  on  which  his  success  in  a gn*at  measure  rlepended, 
was  mainly  composed  of  Macedonians  and  Thessuli.ins. 

Having  arriuMl  at  Sostus  in  twenty  days,  and  cro>sse<l  the 
narrow  channel  of  the  HcUe&p«)nt,thc  descendant  of  Achilles 
and  his  friend  Hephmstion  did  honour  to  the  mounds  that 
were  said  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  mighty  hero  and  his 
beloved  friend  PalR>clus.  Youthful  enthusiasm  mdy  have 
been  one  motive  to  the  display  made  licfore  the  army  on 
this  occasion,  but  It  was  no  less  a part  of  Alexander's  policy 
to  induce  his  followers  to  look  upon  him  os  the  representa- 
tivo  of  the  greatest  warrior  of  the  heroic  age. 

At  the  period  of  Alexander’s  landing  in  Asia,  the  un- 
wieldy and  disjointtnl  monarchy  of  the  Persians  presented 
an  appearance  in  ever)'  respect  analogous  to  the  Turkish 
empire  at  present.  The  Persians  themselves,  the  ruling 
casto,  were  comparatively  few  in  number.  One  monarch 
with  absolute  power  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  almost 
countless  nations,  and  of  an  immense  extent  of  counlr)-,  the 
part.s  of  which  were  in  many  cases  separated  by  natural 
{joundarics  which  were  difficult  to  pass.  The  provinces 
that  lay  remote  from  the  seat  of  government  could  only 
be  maintained  by  the  pre>.cncc  of  an  armed  force  under  a 
military  governor  nominated  by  the  king.  The  partition 
of  the  empire  and  the  distribution  of  pt<wer  were  there- 
fore essmuiul  to  ibe  very  existence  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy; hut  this  system  was  also  the  remote  cause  of 
its  weakness  and  dis.volulion.  Each  powerful  governor 
was  kept  in  submission  by  no  other  motive  but  fear  of 
punishment ; and  when  he  felt  himself  able  to  def)’ 
master,  the  bond  of  union  was  fur  the  time  broken. 
Hence  some  provincial  govemment-s  pa-ssed  quietly  from 
father  to  son.  the  monarch  tacitly  consenting  to  an  arrange- 
ment which  ho  could  not  prevent.  Darius,  the  king  of 
Persia,  who  was  conlen  p<»rarv-  with  Alexander,  seems  to 
Imve  bt*en  ill  qualified  to  retrieve  the  falling  fortiine.s  of  the 
numarehy : he  was  deficient  in  courage  and  military  skill, 
and  had'  no  lio|)0  of  opjiosing  the  invader  but  by  lun;- 
ing  against  him  the  arms  of  the  Greeks  thcivindvos. 
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Froia  tho  time  of  C;iml>yi!eH,  the  son  of  the  first  Cyrus,  to  I 
the  u};e  of  Ale\an«U*r,  we  fiml  n'oe^ade  Greeks  constantly  i 
in  the  pay  of  the  Persian  monarch,  ready  to  ser\e  their 
new  jmmaster  against  those  who  were  unitinl  to  them  hy  ' 
kindred  and  {anRua;;e.  Tho  civil  commotion:'  which  so  oflet» 
disturbed  the  jwace  of  Grecian  communities  were  also  con- 
tinually drivinj^  refugees  to  seek  from  the  king  of  Persia 
the  rank  and  projKJrtv  which  they  had  lost  at  home.  At 
this  lime  the  hopes  of  l>urius  rested  on  Memnon,  a Greek  of 
Rhodes,  whose  military  skill  might  have  made  him,  witli 
better  opportunities,  a formidable  opponent  to  tl>e  Macedo- 
nian king.  The  first  combat  between  tiie  invaders  an<l  the 
Persians  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  (now  ]K>rhaps 
the  Oostvola,)  a river  which  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Marmara. 
The  Persians  possessed  an  elevated  position  on  the  ea.st 
bank  of  the  river,  which  their  generals  determined  to  defend, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Momnon,  who  being,  as  it  ap|>ears, 
not  in  the  command,  could  only  recominen«l  for  the  present 
the  safer  expedient  of  a retreat.  But  the  dispositions  of  the 
Persians  were  totally  unsuited  to  oppose  the  violent  attack 
of  Alexander’s  cavalr>',  which  crossed  the  river  and  main- 
tained itself  on  the  opposite  bank  until  the  light  infantry 
that  followed  had  time  to  come  up,  when  the  compact  fmnt 
of  the  Miicetlonians  bristling  with  their  formiilable  spears 
bmke  the  less  disciplined  lines  of  the  Persian  cavalr),  and 
sccurwl  a complete  vicloiy.  To  the  darinir  perssmal  cou- 
rage of  Akxander,  who  himself  killed  two  Persians  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  to  the  long  spi'ars  of  tho  MactMlonians. 
the  victory  may  be  mainly  attributc<l.  Tlie  Greek  infantry  in 
the  Persian  anny  was  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  2000, 
who  were  sent  into  Mace<lonia  in  chains,  anrl  condemne<l  l«> 
slavery.  Alexander  showed,  after  the  battle,  that  he  knew 
how  to  win  affection  by  tlattcrin^  self-love,  a.s  well  as  to  lead 
men  to  conquest.  He  visited  his  own  disabled  soldiers,  lis- 
tened to  the  talc  of  thair  exploits  and  their  wounds,  and 
gave  to  the  parents  and  children  of  those  who  had  fallen 
privileges  of  dUtirction  and  immunity  from  civil  burtlens. 
Twenty-five  horsemen  belonging  to  the  Companion  cavalrv, 
— a kind  of  military  order,  perhaps  instituteil  by  Alexander, 
— hatl  fallen  in  tho  first  assault:  Lysippus,  the  famous 
sculptor,  was  ordered  to  make  their  figuivs  in  bronze,  wduch 
were  placed  in  the  town  of  Dium  in  Macedonia,  and  after- 
wards udornc<l  one  of  the  public  buildings  of  Rome. 

This  success  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Alexander, 
by  preparing  the  submission  of  most  of  the  Greek  towns  on 
the  .ivgean,  in  which  he  adopted  the  policy  of  establishing 
demo<-ratic  fonns  of  government,  with  the  double  purpose 
of  showing  ihot  he  had  come  a.s  the  liberator  of  the  Greek 
stales,  and  perhaps,  too,  with  a v*ew  of  preventing  their 
combining  against  himself  by  the  constant  occupation  which 
th^'  would  have  in  ({uarr{:lling  with  one  another. 

To  orowd  into  the  compo-ss  of  a short  article  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  Alexander's  campaigns  would  be  a use- 
less attempt:  oven  Arrian’s  narrative  is  often  too  meagre 
and  imsati-sfactorv  to  enable  us  to  form  a clear  conception 
of  the  events.  Nothing  but  a careful  examination  of  a 
map,  and  some  idea  of  thu  nature  of  the  country,  can  give 
a reader  any  notion  of  the  vigour  of  the  Maccduiiian  general. 
One  of  the  uio>t  memoruhie  events  between  the  buttles  of 
tho  Granicus  ami  Issus  was  the  capture  of  Haliramussus  in 
Cariu,  which  Menmou  only  left  vrhen  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  hold  out.  Tliis  memorable  siege  is  minutely  described 
by  Arrian,  whose  personal  experience  (see  ARRiAN)cnabled 
him  to  detail  tho  military  events  of  Alexander's  life  better 
than  the  compiler  Diodorus  or  the  rhetorician  Curtius. 

The  progress  of  Alexander  southward  was  marke<l  by  an 
event  in  whieli  thu  durable  features  of  nature  bear  evidence 
to  tho  truth  of  history.  In  proccwling  from  Pha.sehs  to 
Perga  he  sent  part  of  his  troops  by  a newly-made  but 
difficult  route  in  the  interior : he  himself  procee<Je<l  aU>ng 
the  shore  of  Lyriu.  where  the  mountains  rise  from  the  sea 
stop  by  step  like  a ladder,  leaving  between  the  base  of  the 
ladder  (or  rlvna.r,  as  the  Greeks  called  it)  and  llie  sea,  a 
l*cach  which  offered  a shorter  and  much  more  ccnveiiient 
road.  The  prujecling  cliffs,  however,  over  which  tlverc  appeure 
lo  have  been  at  that  time  no  w ay,  would  render  it  ne«'e?i»ary 
lor  the  men  in  sojoe  places  to  watlc  through  the  water, 
though  not  without  danger;  but  a favourable  opportunity 
was  ofi’eii**!  for  accomplishing  this,  by  the  depression  of 
the  sea  in  this  part,  consetiucnt  on  thu  blowing  uf  a north 
wind.  (.See  Beaufort's  A'nroman/u.  p.  116.  Arrian,  I.,  26.) 
Among  the  numerous  writers  of  Alexander’s  hi^tory  there 
were  not  wanting  tiioso  who  embelHsbed  it  wiili  stories  of 


miraculous  interpositions,  and  unmeaning  ftourishes  of  rbo 
tone,  in  which  tiiey  showed  ut  once  their  own  ignorance  of 
the  chara<'tcr  of  the  country  traversed  by  Alexander,  and 
reckoned  on  a corresponding  ignorance  and  credulity  in 
their  readers. 

After  gaining  tho  strong  post  of  Cclmnse.  near  the  source 
ofthe  Micunder,  the  Macedonian  general  marcho<l  to  Gor- 
dium  in  Phrygid,  (n.  c.  .133)  where  he  had  another  op- 
’ portunitv  of  turning  to  profit  the  belief  of  a sum'rstitious 
' age.  Tile  empire  of  Asia  was  promised  to  him  wijo  should 
untie  the  complicated  knot  whurh  lastened  to  the  pole  of  a 
chariot  the  yoke  and  collars  of  the  liursc*.  Alexander 
relieved  himself  fn»m  the  dilficulty,  either  bv  cutting  the 
cord,  or  some  equally  expeditious  process.  ’The  prompti- 
tucle  uf  his  resolution,  and  the  presence  of  a victorious  army. 
cuuUl  not  fail  to  secure  him  the  credit  of  having  fulfilled  the 
intentions  of  the  Deity. 

The  army  was  now  increased  by  fresh  reinforcements  from 
' home,  and  the  return  ofthe  new  married  soldiers  who  bod  been 
sent  to  winter  in  Mace<lonia.  In  approacliing  the  {la-sees 
which  lead  from  the  central  plateaus  of  Asia  Minor  into  the 
plains  of  Cilicia,  Alexander  must  have  bevn  in  the  track 
of  the  Greeks  who  accompanied  the  younger  Cyrus  in  his 
expedition  against  his  brother,  not  quite  a century  btTurc; 
and  tlie  march  from  the  mountain  pass  toTarsus  (the  modern 
Tersoos)  on  tho  Cydnus,  probably  followcil  the  same  route. 

A remarkably  narrow  defile,  about  twenty  miles  north  of 
Tarsus,  which  is  cut  in  the  rock,  has  bcim  conjectured  to  be 
the  pass  described  by  Xenophon  and  Arrian.  At  Tarsus  the 
‘ career  of  Alexander  was  nearly  terminate<l  by  a fever,  either 
caused  by  fatigue, or  by  throwing  himself  when  heateil  into 
the  cool  stream  of  the  Cyduus.  A similar  act  of  imprudence 
at  Tersoos  is  said  to  have  been  fatal  to  tlie  Emperor  Fre- 
derick Barbarossa. 

I A little  IjcfurK  this  time  Memnon  died,  and  with  him  tlie 
I best  liupes  of  Darius.  Tliis  skilful  commander,  at  tlie  time  of 
his  death,  was  in  the  /Egean  with  a powerful  fleet,  to  which 
Alexander  had  nothing  to  oppose : he  was  master  of  Chios, 
the  chief  part  uf  Lesl>ns,  amt  ready  to  fall  on  Eubcea  and 
Maccdun,  with  the  prospect  of  being  s\ipporte<l  by  the 
Lacedeomonians.  Hi»  sudden  death  relieved  Alexander 
from  an  opponent  whose  operations  in  Greece  might  have 
compelled  him  to  give  up  the  dazzUng  prospect  of  Asiatic 
conquest. 

From  Tarsus  Alexander  nnirche<l,  partly  by  the  route  of 
the  younger  Cyrus,  along  the  Gulf  of  Issus  to  the  little  town 
of  Myriandruk  in  Syria.  Darius  had  for  some  time  occupied 
) an  extensive  plain  in  Syria,  well  adapUsl  for  the  evolutions 
I of  his  large  body  of  cavalry’,  and  for  the  disposition  of  his 
immense  army.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  Amyntus.  a 
Greek  deserter,  he  abandoned  this  position  for  one  in  w hich 
defeat  was  almo>t  certain.  An  offset  from  the  range  uf 
j Taurus  runs  down  lo  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  (the  modem  Gulf 
j of  Skandcroon.)  and  terminates  in  tho  high  land  uf  Cape 
f Khviizyr.  Tlie  mountains  press  close  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Issus,  leaving  in  some  places  a plain  barely  largi* 
enough  for  the  battle-ground  of  an  army  : in  one  parti- 
cular spot  the  passage  is  »o  narrow  as  to  lie  capable  of 
an  oa>y  defeiico.  By  this  unguarded  poss  Alexander 
had  advanced  into  Syria,  while  by  another  pass  farther 
north  in  the  mountain  range,  Darius  moved  from  Syria 
to  the  plain  of  I.-ssiis  with  the  river  Pinarus  in  his  front. 
Ho  was  now  in  tho  rear  of  Alexander;  but  he  hod  en- 
gaged himself  in  a position  where  victory  might  be  cuu- 
fideiUly  expected  by  the  Macedonians.  Alexander  marched 
back  through  the  Syrian  pass,  and  found  the  Persian  king 
prepare<l  for  Imttio  in  the  plain  of  Issus.  The  left  wing  of 
th^  Macedonian  umiy  was  pn»tccted  by  the  sea,  and  tlie 
dispositions  on  the  right  wore  such  as  to  prevent  the  su|>crii»r 
force  ofthe  Persians  from  effectually  out-tlanking  the  Greeks 
: on  that  side.  T'hc  Persian  king,  though  |>ossessing  a far 
superior  force,  waited  thu  attack  on  the  opposite  bank,  as  if 
conscious  of  his  inferiority,  and  anticipating  a defrtit.  Alex- 
ander himself,  who  wa.«i  on  the  right  wing,  crt»s.scd  the 
stream,  ultackeil  (lie  Pen»ians  with  impetuosity,  and  Kvm 
pul  their  loft  wing  to  the  rout.  The  30,000  Greek  merre-  i 
naries  in  thu  Persian  army  offuretl  n stout  resistance  le 
thu  main  ImnIv  ofthe  Mureditiiions  ; and  the  Persian  cavalry 
^ on  the  right,  who  were  opposeil  to  tho  Thessalians,  fouglil 
I bpuveiy  as  lung  us  their  king  remained  mi  the  field  of  battle. 

The  Persian  king  himsott  gave  tlie  signal  for  flight  when 
he  saw  his  left  wing  entirely  muteil : and  the  cavalry  , soon 
follow  ing  tho  example  of  their  leader,  turned  their  bueksvvidi 
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the  rest  of  the  array.  The  slaufi'hter,  though  pernaps  exa^- 
gerate<l.  must  have  been  prodi>fK»us,  from  the  nature  of  the 
i^ruund  ; and  Ptolemy.  U)o  future  king  of  Eg)'pt,wbowaain 
the  battle,  relates  that  in  one  narrow  pass  the  pursuen 
cros»ed  tho  road  un  the  upheaped  bodies  of  the  slain.  Darius 
succeeded  in  escaping  over  the  Euphrates  by  tho  usual  ford 
at  Thapsacus,  N.  lat.)  but  his  rootber,  wife,  and  his 

infant  son,  who  had  attcndeil  liim  to  tho  field  of  battle,  fell 
iDt>>tbe  hands  of  the  conqueror.andexpcrienced  from  him  tho 
most  humane  and  respectful  treatment.  This  victory  (about 
the  close  of  b c.  333)  may  be  considead  o.h  having  deckleil 
the  fato  of  tho  Persian  monait- hy : it  opened  to  Alexander  a 
piissage  towards  Egypt  and  Babylon,  and  checked  the  designs 
of  Agts  and  Phaniabozus  in  W’Wtem  Asia  a^d  the  yKgean. 
One  obstacle  only  lay  in  the  way,  which  proved  more  formi* 
dable  than  tho  armies  of  Darius.  A single  day  was  sullicient 
to  disperse  a numerous  army,  but  the  lal>uursof  many  months 
were  necessary  for  the  capture  of  Tyre.  This  great  commer- 
cial city  was  situated  on  an  island  (3.3®  12'  N.  lat.)  separated 
fmni  the  mainland  by  a channel  abt>ut  half  a mile  wide; 
which,  un  tho  side  of  the  continent,  was  shallow  and  muddy, 
but  had  about  eighteen  feet  water  close  to  the  island.  Tho 
inland  itsell’  was  defended  by  lofty  walls,  and  well  supplied 
with  all  tho  aminumiion  of  war.  For  many  centuries  this 
• ealthy  city  had  boon  tlie  groat  entrepot  between  the  eastern 
and  the  western  world  ; and  through  it  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  liad  long  received  those  Asiatic  products  which  wo 
HihI  mentioned  in  tho  oldest  Greek  writers.  Her  commerce 
and  her  shi]is  had  iienutrated  to  all  known  seas;  and  her  ad- 
venturous traders,  turuugh  many  intermediate  bands,  received 
the  products  of  countries  which  the  Tyrians  themselves  never 
usit^.  Her  merchants  were  princes,  and  her  warehouses 
were  stored  with  all  that  cunthbuU’S  to  national  wealth  and 
domestic  comfort.  We  find  in  tho  tw  enty -seventh  chapter 
cf  Ezekiel  u mo%t  glowing  picture  of  the  prosperity  of  this 
great  emporium,  exprossM  with  all  tho  sublimity  and 
strength  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry.  (See  V'olney's 
expUnatiuii  of  this  chapter. — Syria,  chap,  xxix.) 

The  cities  of  Pheenicia  submitted  to  Alexander  on  his  ap- 
proach, and  the  ancient  Sidon  yielded  without  a blow ; but 
Tyre,  proud  of  her  naval  superiority,  refused  to  grant  all 
that  was  demanded,  and  prepared  fiar  a vigorous  resistance. 
.\)exander,  in  order  to  assault  tho  place,  was  compelled  to 
unite  the  mainland  and  the  city  by  a causeway,  which  was 
Dot  effected  without  great  labour  and  difficulty.  It  is  said 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  hod  taken  the  city  by  the  same  means ; 
bat,  if  the  story  is  true,  his  causeway  must  have  been  of  such 
a nature  as  to  W easily  removed.  It  U more  prubablo  that 
tb«  island  was  not  occupied  till  after  the  old  city,  which  was 
on  llie  mainland,  had  been  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Alex- 
ander's work  still  remains,  and  the  island  of  Tyre  is  now  part 
of  the  mainland.  After  a laborious  blockade  of  seven  montlis, 
the  place  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  impatience  of  the  be- 
uegmg  army  was  gratified  by  the  slaughter  of  8000  Tyrians  ; 
.lO.uOO  more  were  sold  ihto  slavery  ; and,  if  we  trust  the  autho- 
ntv  of  Diodorus  and  Curtius,  the  conqueror  was  guilty  of  the 
inhuman  act  of  crucifving  2UU0  men  on  tho  sca-shorc.  The 
last  bulwark  of  the  Persian  monarchy  was  now  gone,  and 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  of  the  land,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Macedonians.  Under  the  Persian  monarchy 
Tyre  enjoyed  favour  and  privileges,  on  condition  of  furnishing 
the  main  part  of  the  navy  in  all  the  wars  with  the  Greeks  ; 
a cx»nditinn  to  which  the  Tyrians  probably  were  not  averse, 
as  it  gave  them  additional  means  for  crushing  the  Greeks, 
vbom  they  hate«!  as  their  rivals  in  the  commerce  of  tho  Me- 
dilcrrancan.  The  siege  of  Gaza,  one  of  tho  strong  towns  of 
Palestine,  occupied  Alexander  fur  tw'  roontlis;  but  the 
nbfttinate  defence  of  the  inhabitants  did  not  preserve  the  city 
from  being  taken,  nor  the  women  and  children  from  being 
Mbl  into  slaver)'. 

After  the  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  according  to  the  autho- 
r.ty  of  Josephus,  Alexander  marched  to  the  holy  city  of 
Jerusaleui.  intending  to  punish  the  inhabitants  for  their 
rofiisal  to  supply  him  with  troops  and  money.  Tho  High- 
poest  Jaddus  went  forth  to  meet  the  conqueror,  attended  by 
tbe  prk'stH  and  people,  and  accompanied  by  all  the  imposing 
1.1-ignia  of  the  Jowssh  religion.  Alexander  was  so  struck 
zilh  this  spectacle,  that  ho  p;mlont*d  tho  people,  adored  tho 
' »me  of  the  Must  High,  and  sarrificed  in  the  temple,  acrconl- 
to  the  directions  prescrdied  to  him  by  Jaddus.  The 

<nk  of  the  Prophet  Daniel  was  shown  to  him,  and  (ho  pa.s- 
poinlefl  out  in  which  it  was  foretohl  that  the  King  of 
(irwria  should  overcome  the  King  of  Persia.  With  tliis,  as 


tho  historian  says,  he  was  well  satisfied,  interpreting  himself 
to  be  the  person  foretold  by  the  prophet  The  story  appears 
only  like  another  version  of  the  visit  to  the  Temple  of  Am- 
mon, in  Libya ; and  will  not,  in  our  opiiikm,  bear  the  test  of 
examination.  Arrian  says  nothing  al^t  it  (See  S.  Cioix, 
Examm  Critiiiue,  p.  547,  &c.) 

Nothing  now  remained  to  check  the  march  of  Alex- 
ander into  Egypt  which  yielded  without  striking  a blow. 
In  seven  days  the  army  marched  from  Gaza,  through  the 
desert  to  Pelusium,  the  frontier  town  of  Egy  pt  on  the  east 
The  Persian  governor  found  resistance  hopeless,  and  the 
country  passed  at  once  under  the  dominion  of  tbe  Greeks, 
an  event  to  which  circumstances  had  been  long  gradually 
tending.  From  the  time  of  Amasis  (a.c.  660)  Uie  Greeks 
had  received  permission  to  settle  in  Egypt ; and,  at  the  lime 
of  Alexander's  invasion,  there  can  lx  no  doubt  that  the 
country  contained  a very  large  proportion  of  that  nation. 
Under  Persian  government  Egypt  nad  always  been  an  unnily 
and  troublesome  province,  and  the  coulcst  fur  (he  possession 
of  it,  between  the  Greek  and  Persian,  and  the  Persian  and 
Egyptian,  hod  more  than  once  been  doubtful.  The 
Egyptians  hated  the  Persians  fur  their  religious  intolerance, 
and  the  desecration  of  their  temples,  while  the  more  accom- 
luiMluting  Greek  readily  associuU^  hisownwitli  the  religious 
usages  uf  the  Egyptians,  and  was  willing  to  assign  to  both 
a common  origin.  From  Pelusium  Alexander  visited  the 
sacred  city  of  Heliopolis,  renowned  for  its  temples  and  oIk*- 
links,  and  Memphis,  then  the  great  capital  of  Egy  pt : south 
uf  this  point  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  ever 
went.  Ho  next  sailed  down  the  Canopic,  or  western  branch 
of  tho  Nile,  and  entered  tlie  lake  of  Marca,  wherv  he  fuundetl 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  still  presorves  his  name.  (Sec 
Alexandria.)  From  moUvesof  policy,  vanity,  or  curiosity, 
or  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  all  three,  Alexander  de- 
torniined  to  visit  the  far-famed  temple  of  Ammon,  an  object 
of  religious  veneration  to  the  Egyptians,  and  also  prubaUy, 
as  it  now  is,  the  centre  of  a consiaerablc  trade.  Tlie  site  of 
this  curious  spot  is  now  ascertained  to  be  Siwah,  (29’’  12' 
N.  lat.  44°  54'  E.  Ion.,)  where  tl>e  mins  of  a temple,  and  the 
hot  springs,  confirm  other  evidence  as  to  its  locality.  (See 
Ammonium.)  Alexander  murche<l  along  tho  coast  by  the 
same  route  that  Mr.  Brown  followed  in  1792.  Tliis  ro^  is 
preferred  to  the  more  direct  route  on  account  of  the  better 
forage  fur  cuttle  which  it  alTords:  and,  on  the  whole,  it  pre- 
sents no  very  formidable  difllculties.  After  a march  of 
seventy-five  hours  along-tho  coast  from  Alexandria  west- 
ward, Mr.  Brown  procecde<l  into  the  interior  in  a south- 
west direction.  Alexander's  march  along  the  coast  termi- 
nated at  Parmtoniuin,  a {H>int  somewhat  beyond  that  rearhcfl 
by  Brown.  The  English  traveller's  accoimt  of  the  route  from 
the  coast  to  Siwah  agrees  wnth  that  of  Alexander,  as  given 
by  Arrian.  It  was  through  a country  ' perfectly  barren, 
consisting  whully  of  rocks  and  sand.'  Arrian’s  descriptiun 
of  Alexander's  interview  with  the  priests,  and  his  notice 
of  the  oracular  responses,  are  limited  to  a general  remark, 
which  shows  that  he  did  not  think  the  story  worth  telling. 
Other  authorities  infonn  us  that  Alexander  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  the  Son  of  Jupiter,  and  a promise  of  the 
empire  of  the  world.  Tliere  is  a remarkable  discrepancy  in 
the  accounts  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  as  to  the  route  by 
which  ho  returned.  I^lcmy  says  that  he  took  the  short 
cut  through  the  desert  to  Memphis,  while  Aristobulus  asserts 
that  he  returned  by  the  way  that  he  came. 

Alexander  having  received  some  leinforccmcnts  from 
Greece,  and  established  the  governnicni  of  Egypt  on  a wise 
and  lilicral  footing,  set  out  to  attacktlie  Persian  king,  w'ho  had 
again  collecteil  a consklerablo  army.  In  the  spring  of  b.c, 
331.  he  marched  to  Tyre,  where  ho  made  some  slay  ; from 
thence  to  the  fonl  of  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
across  Mesopotamia  to  the  Tigris.  Such  a march  makes 
hut  a small  figure  in  the  brief  narrative  of  Arrian,  and  is 
but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  military  operations  of 
Alexander:  it  amounts,  however,  to  above  800  miles.  The 
king  crossed  the  Tigris,  and,  advancing  through  Aturia, 
found  Darius  encamped  on  the  banks  of  um  Bumodus,  near 
a small  place  called  Gaugaracla,  or  the  Cojtirfg  Houge. 
The  immense  (Lsproportion  between  the  Persian  and 
Grecian  armies  was  no  disadvantage  to  the  less  numerous, 
but  better  disciplined  force  of  Alexander,  (hough  (ho  iclory 
was  not  obtained  without  a struggle.  As  on  funner  occa- 
sions. iimny  di%isions  of  the  1‘ersian  army  beha\ed  with 
I'ourage,  and  the  Asiatic  cavalry  made  a strung  resistance; 
but  the  early  flight  of  the  timid  king  left  the  Macedonians 
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a certain  victory.  Darius  tied  to  Ecbatana  (Hamadao)  to 
Media : and  Alexander,  who  no  lon^;er  had  any  rctuon  to 
fear  »ucti  an  o|>]x>neut.  marched  unmolested  to  take  poasea* 
sion  of  Babylon,  and  tho  empire  of  Asia.  This  battle  U 
more  roromonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  battle  of  Ar- 
bela,  (now  Krl)il,)  up  to  which  city  Alexander  pursued 
Darius.  Arbela  it  between  forty  and  tidy  miles  cast  of 
OaUKamela. 

The  battle  of  Arbela  may  be  considered  as  on  epoch  in 
the  life  of  AlexaiuU>r.  Though  Darius  was  still  olive,  lie 
cnuld  no  lon(;er  be  considered  os  kint; : his  power  was 
crushed  ; the  fairest  part  of  his  empire  had  submitted;  and 
the  proftresa  of  tho  conqueror  was  henccfbrward  attended 
with  almost  immediate  submission.  But  the  conduct  and 
temper  of  Alexander  be^n  to  undergo  a chan^.  Intoxi- 
cated with  success,  he  gradually  assumed  the  state  and  man- 
ners of  un  Asiatic  sovereign : and,  unrestrained  by  habits  of 
self-control,  he  gave  way  to  the  most  guilty  excesses,  whu-h, 
if  we  trust  the  evidence  of  history,  it  is  equally  futile  to 
palliate  or  deny. 

The  ancient  city  of  Babylon,  which  liad  so  long  resistetl 
the  first  Cyrus,  biiu  the  first  tterius,  yielded,  «-ithoul  a blow, 
at  the  approach  of  Alexander.  The  Macedonian  adopted  a 
more  prudent  and  generous  policy  than  the  Persian  mo- 
narclis,  W'hosc  fanaticism  and  intolerance  to  foreign  religions 
are  ka^Iy  exceeded  by  that  of  the  followers  of  Mohammetl. 
Xerxes  bad  ruined  the  temples  of  Babylon,  and  even  had 
dared  to  profane  the  shrine  of  the  Great  Bel,  and  to  murtler 
the  high  priest.  Alexander  gave  orders  to  restore  the 
temple  of  Ine  deity,  and  showed  himself  a worthy  proselyte, 
by  sacrificing  to  ticl,  according  to  the  rites  prescribed  by  his 
ministers  tho  Chaldeans. 

A march  of  twenty  days  brought  the  Macedonians  from 
Babylon  to  the  banks  of  the  Choaspes,  (the  Kerah,)  on  tlie 
east  side  of  which  stood  the  city  of  Susa,  (Sus,)  then  the 
chief  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  tho  depository  of 
their  treasures ; now  only  remarkable  for  its  extensive  ruins, 
which  spread  for  several  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Kerah. 

From  Susa  the  active  monarch  atlvanced  to  the  Pasiti- 
gris,  (the  Karoon.)  and  thence  by  the  route  which  Timcnr 
afterwards  followed,  along  the  valley  of  Ram  Hormur.  to 
the  mountain  pass  (Kala-i-Sifid,  the  white  rastle,)  which 
led  into  Persia  Proper,  (Fars,)  the  original  seat  of  the  Per- 
sians. His  object  was  to  surprise  Persepolis,  in  which  he 
succi*eded  : and,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  burnt  the 
palace  of  the  Persian  kings  in  a fit  of  drunken  madness, 
and  at  the  Instigation  of  Thais,  an  Athenian  prostitute,  who 
accompanied  the  army.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  all  the  cir- 
cumstances as  they  are  related ; and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  real  destruction  of  Persepolis  belongs  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan epoch.  Under  the  name  of  Istakhar  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  oriental  writers;  and  the  immense  remains  of 
Tchil-Minar,  (the  forty  columns,)  perhaps  once  the  palace 
of  the  Persian  kings,  have  been  dcscriocil  and  copied  by 
various  modem  Iravellors.  Persepolis  was  a kind  of  sacred 
city  to  the  Persians  ; the  former  capital  of  their  early  empire, 
and  the  bury'ing-placo  of  their  roonarchs  after  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  Susa  and  Ecbatana. 

From  Persepolis  Alexander  marched  to  Ecbatana.  (h  c. 
330.)  but  not  by  a direct  route.  On  his  approaching  the  city 
Darius  fled  past  tho  ancient  Rhaga*,  and  through  the  passes 
of  the  Elhurz  mountains,  (Caspim  pyl».)  to  seek  a refuge 
in  his  Bactrian  provinces.  In  fact,  he  was  now  a prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bactrian  satrap  Beasus,  who  accoropa- 
nutl  him  in  his  flight,  and  assumeil  the  ronmiand.  At  Ec- 
hatana  the  Thessalian  cavalry  and  many  of  thealHed  ttwps 
having  terminated  their  period  of  scrxicc,  were  honourably 
dismissed  with  full  pay  and  presents.  Some  who  preferretl 
a life  of  adventure  were  cnndlcd  as  volunteers.  The  'I’hes- 
salians  sold  their  horses  to  the  king,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks  received  a safe  convoy  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  march  of  Alexander  from  Rhaga?,  (the  modern  Rev. 
whose  extensive  ruins  lie  near  Tehran,)  to  his  entrance 
into  India,  is  tho  most  obscure  part  of  his  history.  The 
geography  of  those  regions  is  still  very  imperfoclly  known 
to  Us,  and  the  brief  nairaiixo  of  Arrian,  our  nole  trust- 
worthy authority,  only  enables  us  to  fonij  a general  idea 
of  the  movements  of  the  army.  Alexander  pmetraled 
into  regions  where  no  Euro}H*an  army  has  yel  followed 
him,  and  few  travellers  havi?  ventured  to  explore.  The 
Mirprising  rapichty  of  hin  movcmcntH  and  his  rapaciiy 
to  endure  toil,  are  not  surpassed  hy  whut  is  rctx»nlcil  of 


Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  though  we  may  readily 
admit  that  Arrian  in  this  part  of  his  work  may  havo  ex- 
aggerated, and  fallen  into  error  from  unavoidable  ignorani-e 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  same  with  distance  as  with  time : 
b<Jth  of  them  arc  unfavourable  to  clear  perception.  As  the 
history  of  a remote  ago  is  compristnl  in  a few  words,  so  the 
immenae  spaces  of  Asiatic  geography  dwindle  into  insigni- 
ficance, and  leave  no  impres-sion  on  the  reader.  But  nothing 
is  wanting,  except  a clear  conception  of  the  distances  tra- 
versed by  Alexander,  and  the  ol«taclcs  encountered,  to  con- 
vince us  that  of  all  tho  conquenws  who  ever  troubled  thu 
peace  of  mankind,  hc  was  the  most  unwearied  and  during. 

From  Rhagai  the  Macedonian  commander  passed  threugh 
one  of  the  defiles  in  the  Elburz  mountains,  eominonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Caspian  Pats,  and  in  one  night  accom- 
plished, while  pursuing  Darius,  a clistance  of  400  stadia 
through  the  aridwastes  of  Parthia,  with  foot-soldiers  mountixl 
on  horses.  Just  as  Alexander  was  coming  up  with  the  fu- 
gitives. Bessus  took  to  more  hasty  flight,  while  two  of  his 
Persian  attendants  assassinated  their  unfortunate  monarch, 
and  made  their  escape  with  600  horsemen.  Alexander 
sent  llie  Iwdy  to  Persepolis  to  bo  mlerred  in  the  tombs  of 
the  Persian  kings. 

The  army  now  advanced  into  the  ancient  Hyrcania,  com- 
prising a part  of  the  modem  Mazandcran,  a country  hemmed 
in  on  one  side  by  lofty  wooded  mountains,  and  on  the  other 
Ktretching  down  in  a sloping  plain  to  tho  great  inland  waters 
of  the  Caspian.  The  king's  object  was  to  gain  over  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Greeks,  who  Iiad  served  in  the  army  of  Darius,  fur 
bis  progress  eastward  might  be  dangerous,  and  thewrupa- 
tion  of  the  conquered  provinces  insecure,  if  ho  left  in  his 
rear  a body  of  armevl  Greeks.  After  some  negotiations,  they 
came  and  surrendered  at  his  c-ump.  and  Alexander  had  the 
good  policy  to  pardon  all.  and  to  take  a great  many  of  them 
into  his  pay  on  the  same  terms  as  they  had  Norvod  the 
Persian  king.  Simio  Lacedamonion  ambassailors  to  king 
Darius,  who  surrendered  at  the  same  time,  were  put  in 
chains.  In  Zadracarla,  the  capital  of*  Parthia,  (a  city 
whose  site  is  totally  unknow'n,)  Alexander  stayed  fifteen 
days;  his  next  progress  was  towanls  the  frontier  of  Arcia. 
along  the  northern  verge  of  the  great  salt  desert,  and  to 
Susia,  (Tof»s?)  a city  of  Areia.  According  to  a policy  often 
successfully  imitated,  he  left  the  government  of  Arcia  in  Ihe 
hands  of  tlie  Persian  satrap  .SaUbarzanes,  and  t^pared  to 
lead  hU  soldiers  into  a still  more  remote  land.  Tlie  traitor 
Bessns  hod  fled  into  Bactria,  ( Bokhara.)  one  of  the  remotest 
possessions  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  where  he  had  rallied 
round  him  a few  Persians,  and  a considemhle  body  of  tlic 
natives  of  the  province.  Hc  had  assumed  the  royal  name 
of  Artaxerxes,  and  plaecfl  the  tiara*  erect  on  his  head, 
the  symbol  of  Persian  sovereignly.  A new  claimant  thus 
arose  to  the  empire  of  Asia.  Alexander  set  out  towards  Bnc- 
tria,  but  was  speedily  trcjillwl  by  tho  news  of  Siatibarzrines 
having  revolted  almost  as  soon  as  his  master  had  turned 
his  liack.  With  a body  of  cavalry,  atid  mounted  spearmen, 
and  his  ever-faithful  Agrianians,  the  unwearied  king  re- 
turned before  hc  was  exjiocted : in  two  days  he  marched 
600  stadia,  and  entered  Artatx.iana,  (Herat?)  the  capital 
of  the  province,  to  which  he  gave  a new  ruler.  His  coui>t‘, 
which  seems  to  havo  been  changed  hy  this  unexpected  rev  ol  t , 
was  now  bent  b>  the  countiy  oftho  Urangx^,  or  Sarango*, 
and  to  their  capital.  The  limit  of  this  maix-h,  in  this  diroe- 
lion,  it  is  impossible  to  determine:  but  we  must  look  for 
the  countr}’  of  the  Drangw  on  the  banks  of  the  great  Hel- 
mund,  which  flows  into  the  lake  of  Zerrah. 

Hero  one  of  those  events  in  Alexander’s  life  must  be 
briefly  noticed,  which  cast  the  darkest  shade  on  his  charac- 
ter. Pliilotas,  the  son  of  Alexander's  faithful  general  Par- 
menion,  was  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  king,  nnd  of 
having  long  harboured  treacherous  designs.  The  chnrgt* 
may  bv?  true : at  least  Pliilotas  was  tried  by  his  Maooslo- 
niun  pi*er8  who  pronounced  him  guilty,  and  carried  tho 
sentence  into  execution  by  transfixing  him  with  their  spears. 
The  father  wa.s  absent  in  Media  at  the  head  of  an  nrmv! 
A letter  from  Alexander,  conveyed  bv  one  of  the  ctnn^ 
panioiis  to  three  other  commanders  m Media,  eiintnim^fi 
tho  sentence  of  Parmenion.  It  was  thus  that  a Pors»iun 
king  used  to  issue  his  derrvH!8  of  death  against  a governor, 
whom  hc  had  rea.son  to  fear;  and  the  same  sanguinarv 

• Tl<i« nprkiht  tN'dil  iU\-i4  i«  liiHMih-iikly  roai|iaml1iytlK*r<nn(r 
toiitMiiri  lo  n rock‘«  <'nmb  (Hiriit  4S?  1 Tl»«  Tr.nl,»r  m^y  Sum  «a  itlr-., 
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Dohcy.  the  oflsprinj;  of  fear,  wa^  the  only  remedy  that  a 
Turkish  aultim  wuuld  have  a|)p1ie«l  in  a aimitar  rase.  No 
proof  of  Pannenioii'a  ^ruill  is  brought  t’nrward,  and  the  ah* 
»eiice  of  all  n'al  rhar(;e  against  him,  tends  rather  to  show 
that  tlie  tyrant  had  Inwdy  munlcred  the  s«m,  ami  feared  the 
just  resentment  of  the  father. 

The  army  now  advanced,  probably  alon;f  the  valley  of  the 
Hcltnund,  to  the  Ariasni,  a ]woplc  to  whom  the  first  C>  rus 
bad  piven  the  name  of  Orosangu*  or  benefactors.  (Euerpela*,) 
for  their  aid  in  his  Scytliian  ex|)cdition.  Their  civiliztvl 
nanners  secured  to  them  the  favour  of  the  second  great  eon- 
urrur  of  Asia.  Tlie  Arachoti,  sometinn**  calltnl  the  White 
ndians,  a ]HX>ple  who  live  west  of  the  Iiulu.s,  and  south  of 
the  great  mountains,  were  sulidued  by  Alexander:  these 
-.operations,  as  well  as  the  complete  comiuest  of  the  Arvii, 
«erv  aecoinplishetl  in  the  a inter  time.  * in  the  midst  of  tnurh 
inow.  want  of  provisions,  and  hartl  suffering  on  the  part  of 
the  sohUers.'  Nothing  hut  the  general's  own  caparit)  of 
-nduraitpc  could  have  maintainetl  the  discipline  of  his  army. 
Were  the  history  of  tins  campaign  more  minutely  known, 
*e  might,  perhaps  fmd  a parallel  to  the  uncum|uere<l  cn* 
iuntnr^  of  the  Macedoniiui  king,  in  Charles  XII.,  amirUt 
tbe  manhes  of  the  Ukraine,  and  a coittrust  in  the  hasty 
xtreat  and  abandonment  of  his  army,  bv  the  greatest  cou-  ^ 
suemr  of  roodern  tiim'a.  Alexander  in  his  progress  to  the  | 
evuntains  built  a city,  which  he  called  by  liis  own  name, 
licxandria,  supposed  by  some  to  bellie  m<Mem  Candahar;  i 
Ui.  however,  we  may  dispute.  Hiscournc  now  lay  over  the  ! 
Ciacasus.  as  biS  histonaii  terms  the  wi^stern  part  of  the  j 
Bioduo  Cooah,  (Cuu*Casus  — Ku*Koosh,)  the  mountain 
nagr  lltat  horc  separates  the  waters  that  How  southwanls  ' 
Tialu  the  ocean  from  those  that  cuiUrihute  to  the  lakes  of 
'^tral  Asia.  The  greater  part  of  the  mountains  w'cnj  lofty 
ud  bare  of  wood,  but  the  residence  of  u great  number  of 
p-ople  who  Imre  found  food  for  their  cattle.  Bessus  laid  w aste 
ibe.^jUQtry  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains,  in  order  U>  im* 
pde  the  pn^gress  of  his  pursuer;  ‘but,'  to  use  thu  simple 
Ukl  energetic  words  of  the  Creek  historian,  ‘ Alexander 
*-JTtd  f jrwanls  not  a bit  the  less:  with  ditliculty,  indiHsl. 

deep  snow,  and  without  provisions;  but  still  lie  | 

anudoD.’  j 

On  the  nearer  approach  of  Alexander  (n.c.  .129).  the  Per- 
nm  >atrap  crossed  the  Oxus,  burnt  his  Imals,  and  retreated 
kiNaataca*  a town  of  ^gdiana,  the  modern  Mawarennahr. 
Acuader  advancing  took  in  succession  Aumo&und  Baclra  : 
'oe  'mter  is  conjectured  to  be  near  the  moderu  site  of  Balk,  j 
tub  lies  on  the  line  of  road  that  the  conqueror  probably  | 
:m»ed.  The  Oxus  is  descrihe<l  by  Arrian  as  the  large.st 
•■xtr  cpossod  by  Alexander  except  the  rivers  of  Imlia,  and  j 
s Imng  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  [sec  Amu;]  its  breadth  | 
xas  about  six  stailia.  w^cii  provc.s  that  Alexander  crossed  it  i 
uflUUte  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  in  May  or  | 
loe:  the  current  was  deep  und  rapid,  and  its  bunks  , 
iiaed  DO  matoriaU  for  eomtructing  bouts  or  rafts.  In  five  I 
however,  Alexan«lcr  passetl  all  his  array  over  by  means 
- !kuu  made  of  the  tent  skins  of  the  soldier.-«  slufl'ed  with  ; 
^ reeds  and  gra.ss  (.Vrriaii  iii.  29.  Compare  Xeiiophun.  | 
1 ini.  i.  5.)  Before  crossing  this  mighty  stream  and  enter-  | 
I S;;  -41  a new  world,  he  sent  home  his  di.>abled  Macedonians.  I 
I ai  mch  of  the  Thessalian  volunteers  as  were  no  lunger  , 
I ^ H’fvice.  Tlie  traitor  Bc^sus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Uxander  soon  after  he  hod  crossed  the  river ; after  being 
« pn^jner  for  some  time,  his  nose  and  eur.^  were  cut  otf 
*>oder  of  Ah;x;inder,  and  he  was  sent  to  Ecbatana  tube  put  i 
'^euh.  Arrian,  like  an  honest  chronicler,  condemns  this 
puiushment ; the  conqueror,  inUtxicated  with  suc- 
*M.<kba*ed  himself  bv  ordering  tbk»e  cruel  mutilations,  of 
*ferb  xoeient  and  modem  Persian  history  present  such 
examples  Alexander  had  now  assumed  the  in- 
«na  and  tho  state  of  an  Asiatic  despot,  and  it  would  be 
to  distinguish  his  future  conduct  from  that  of  any 
^♦‘aoqxufr-M’  who  has  been  thoscoui^eof  Asia. 

the  Oxus  the  army  marched  to  Maracanda,  (Sa- 
live  royal  city  of  ^ugdiana,  and  at  a later  pcriisl 
^ttiti^liie  wise  and*  \igorv>us  government  of  Tamerlane. 

iapetuous  Mace<lonian  still  advanced  eastward  till  he 
**^ti>e  banks  of  the  Jaxartes,  (the  Sir.)  which  he  pr> 
1 le  taako  his  frontier  against  tho  Scythians,  or  the 
I tribe*,  occupying  the  country  now  fKissessed  by 
I ^ After  taking  several  cities  to  which  the  in- 

I had  fled  for  refuge,  he  at  last  as.saulted  Cyropolis 
I * lae  Jixartcfl,  a town  which  claimed  Cir  its  founder  the 
Cyra*.  This  place  is  conjecturctl  to  l>c  Klux»jund, 


but  it  must  1)0  rojnarkcd  that  the  measurement  of  distances 
and  the  fixing  of  positions  in  this  part  of  Asia  are  yet  entirely 
conjectural.  When  the  actual  geography  of  these  regions 
has  reccive<l  that  illustration  which  we  are  daily  expecUng, 
we  may  then  venture  to  illustrate  the  descriptions  of  anti- 
Quity.  After  taking  Cvropolis,  AU*xander  crossed  the  river, 
flefeateil  the  cavalrv  the  Scythians,  and  pursued  them 
under  the  burning  heat  of  a Rueharian  summer.  The  army 
wa.H  exhausteil  by  thirst,  and  the  commander  himself  was 
comi>elled  to  rccross  the  river  in  cons«|uencc  of  illness, 
caused  by  drinking  the  unwholesome  water,  the  only  kind 
that  is  found  in  tlu'se  arid  steppes.  A city  founded  on  thr 
banks  of  the  Jaxartes,  which  bore  the  name  of  Alexandria, 
was  designed  to  commemorate  the  limit  of  his  comiuests, 
and  to  *4*m‘  a«  a frontier  against  the  nomadjc  tn)*es.  It 
would  lie  unpn)lltablc  to  detail  minutely  the  operations  of  the 
army  in  a country  of  which  most  readers  know  as  little  as 
of  the  interior  of  New  Holland.  Alexander  rvTn.»sse<l  the 
Oxus,  and  spent  the  next  winter  (of  329  and  328  n.c.)  at 
Hactra  or  Zariasna.  Here  Arrian  ndates  the  story  of 
Cleitu.Vs  death.  It  was  iluring  a festival  in  honor  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  and  the  dniiikeii  ix^vcllings  which  followed, 
that  Alexander  murdered  his  friend  Cleitus.  Arrian  re- 
marks that  Alexander,  among  (Uher  Asiatic  customs,  had 
ailopteil  tlie  Persian  fashion  of  lianl  drinking,  while  the 
miserable  llatterers,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  en- 
couraged hi*  vanity  by  exalting  him  above  the  demi-gods 
and  heroes  of  Grivce.  Cleitus,  who  was  drunk  himself, 
had  the  boldiK-ss  and  imprudence  U>  deny  Alexander's  claim 
to  such  extravagant  honours,  und  the  furious  king,  whom 
his  attendants  were  unable  to  restrain,  pierced  his  friend 
through  with  a javelin  on  the  spot.  Unavailing  honour*  to 
the  dead,  and  bitter  remorse  on  the  part  of  the  murderer, 
were  the  natural  Icrinination  of  this  tragical  story. 

In  the  spring  of  328  Alexander  recros&cd  the  Oxus  at  a 
place  marked  by  a fountain  of  water  and  a fountain  of  oil, 
(naphtha  ?)which,  if  discoveriHl,  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
course  of  the  array.  He  paid  a second  visit  to  Saroarcand  in 
order  to  tranquillize  the  country,  and  spent  the  severe  season 
of  the  next  winter  in  quarters  at  Nautara ; the  cold  of  this 
region  rendering  winter  operations  impracticable.  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring  (hc.  327)  he  a-ssaultiMl  a strong  natural  fortn^ss 
in  which  Oxv arte*  the  Baetrian  had  de|>»)sitod  his  wife  and 
daughters.  The  place  wa.s  almost  inacrcasiblc.  and  well  fur- 
nished with  provisions  : and  in  addition  to  this,  n recent  fall 
of  snow  liud  rendered  the  scaling  of  the  rocks  more  difficult. 
By  means  of  the  iron  pins  used  for  securing  their  tents,  and 
strong  ropes  of  linen,  sumo  adventurous  soldiers  a.srcnded  the 
steepest  face  of  the  fortress  by  night,  and  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  surpri.se  frightened  flic  garrison  into  a suirender. 
Alexander  thus  not  only  got  j>os.ses*ion  of  tho  strongest 
post  in  Sogdiana,  but  he  found  there  a wife  in  Roxana,  the 
daughter  of  O.xyartes,  whom  his  followers  pronounced  to  be 
the  lianfljMiQU'sl  woman  they  had  seen  in  Asia,  after  the  wife 
of  Darius.  We  have  but  few  and  doulttftil  tnices  of  Alex* 
omler  U'ing  much  dcvoloil  to  the  fair  sex.  His  conduct  to 
tho  wife  of  Ihirius  may  have  proceeded  from  indifference, 
though  it  is  more  charitable,  and,  jicrhaps,  more  true,  to 
assign  it  to  a genemus  feeling  fora  female  whose  husband's 
feebleness  and  luisf.irtimes  were  more  likely  to  excite  pity 
than  the  wlnh  to  insult  hi*  fallen  fortuno.s.  Roxana  was 
the  daughter  of  a Ba«-lrian  prince,  but  to  which  of  tho  tribes 
now  found  in  Burharia  thi*  wife  of  a Cinek  king  beb»nged, 
it  is  imjvosAiblo  to  say.  The  Tadjik.'i,  wlu>  an.'  considered 
the  aborigines  of  Bucharia,  nre  a handsome  race,  with 
European  fcalurem  fine  eye*,  ilark  hair,  beautiful  teeth,  and 
a gixsl  complexion : among  their  women  there  are  some 
whom  the  conqueror  of  Asia  might  gladly  Wake  his  w ife, 
and  his  soldiers  might  approve  the  choice.  After  rapturing 
anoUier  almost  imprt‘gnable  fort,  Alexander  uiovtil  wuith- 
wanl  about  the  end  of  spring,  crossed  the  Caucasus,  (Hin- 
doo Coooh,)  und  in  ten  d.ays  arrived  at  Alexandria.  It  is 
impossible  that  ten  days'  mart'h  could  have  brought  bim 
from  Balk  to  Candahar;  nor,  if  wo  reckon  the  ten  day* 
from  the  crossing  of  the  mountains,  can  we  even  then 
admit  that  hc  marched  to  thi*  city ; it  is  most  proliable, 
then,  that  tho  time  is  incorrectly  given,  for  there  are  stronger 
reas>3ns  for  HUpi*)sing  tluit  Cnndahar  was  the  Alcxantlria 
than  any  other  known  pUct?-  The  memory  of  Alexander  is 
still  pruser^'od  among  the  ignorant  inhabitant*  of  Bucharia, 
where  a molla  read*  in  the  jiuhlic  plai*o  to  a nunierou» 
audience  assi'nihlcMl  around  him,  the  exploits  and  adventures 
of  l.-kander  the  Great. 
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The  Winter  residence  in  Bartru  had  been  marked  by  new 
executions.  A conspiracy  was  formed  among  the  royal 
pages  to  murder  the  king,  but,  being  <U>coTcred  in  time, 
Hermolaus  and  his  young  oKsociales  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  death  by  stoning,  after  having  first  been  put  to  the 
torture.  CallistKenes,  a pupil  of  Aristotle,  was  implicated 
in  the  charge : he  was  first  tortured  and  then  banged. 
There  seems  nn  doubt  about  the  existence  of  a conspiracy, 
and  os  little  doubt  that  it  was  provoked  by  the  intemperate 
conduct  of  Alexander.  (See  Arrian,  iv.,  13,  14.) 

The  progress  of  the  army  from  Alexandria  to  the  passage  of 
the  Inaus  is  difficult  to  trace,  though  wc  can  have  no  d>niht 
that  it  followed,  in  part  at  lea.st,  tho  line  of  an  existing  coitmier* 
rial  road,  and  would  be  pretty  near  the  same  route  that  would 
be  followed  now.  In  his  march  Alexander  cri>ssed  the  Chocs 
orChoaspos,  (tho  river  of  Caubul?)  and  the  Gyrmus,  l»oth  of 
them  then  considerable  streams  : he  took  the  i:np«)rtant  town 
ofMassftga.(Massagour,)  and  once  more  assailed  one  of  those 
mountain  fortresses,  by  name  Aomos,  which  seems,  from  the 
peculiar  difficulties  which  it  nffcrtMl,  to  have  had  additional 
charms  for  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Alexander.  The  place 
was  captured  in  spite  of  a vigorous  resistance : and  the  army 
advanced,  by  a road  which  they  were  obliged  to  construrt 
for  therawlves.  to  tho  bridge  of  boats  ov  er  tho  Indus  which 
l*tolemy  and  Hephmstion  had  lieen  sent  fonvanl  to  make. 

Neither  Aristobulus  nor  Ptolemy  have  infbrmed  us,  says 
Arrian,  how  tho  bridge  across  the  Indus  was  constructed: 
he  conjectures,  however,  that  it  was  made  by  boaU,  fastened 
together  with  planks  laid  across  them,  and  the  whole  kept 
steady  by  baskets  full  of  stones  let  down  from  the  prow. 
Such  a bridge  of  boats  there  is  now  at  Attook  on  the  Indus, 
a little  north  of  which  is  probably  the  place  where  Alexander 
crossed.  The  river  here  is  above  n,t:»  feel  wide,  and  vcr>- 
deep.  It  is  only  from  November  to  April  that  such  a bridge 
can  be  thrown  over  the  river,  for  thi..  is  the  period  when  it 
is  not  flniKlc<l.  Alexander,  who  had  six:m  tho  winter  be- 
tween the  Caubul  and  the  Indu.s,  must  have  entered  Inrlia 
ea^'  in  the  year  b.c.  326.  His  route  was  the  same  as  that 
of  limour  and  Nadir  Shah,  the  object  of  whose  plunder  was 
the  city  of  Delhi. 

The  region  which  tho  Macedonian  conqueror  now  en- 
tered is  watered  by  numerous  large  streams,  whence  it  re- 
ceives the  Persian  name  of  Parr  j- ah,  or  the  Jivfi  rivers.  The 
waters  of  the  Penj-db  unite  in  one  stream,  and  fall  into  tlic 
Indus  on  the  left  bank  in  2B^  55'  N.  lai.  Taxila  was  the 
first  Indian  town  he  came  to,  and  here  the  army  enjoved  a 
little  repose  after  its  toils.  Toxilas,  tho  king,  had  saved 
himself  by  previous  submission  ; and  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  the  dissensions  among  the  Indian  rulers  of  this 
country  materially  facilitated  the  operations  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian army.  .Alexander's  progress  was  towards  the 
Hydaspes,  (now  the  Behut,  or  Bedusta,  also  called  by 
tho  natives  tho  Jylum,)  a large  river  swollen  by  the 
solstitial  rains.  His  boats  tliat  had  been  constructed  on  the 
Indus  had  been  taken  in  pieces,  and  brought  across  the 
country  to  the  bank  of  the  river;  but  a more  formidable 
enemy  than  tho  swollen  Hydaspes  prcsenUvi  nself  on  the 
opposite  l>ank.  Poms,  'in  Indian  king,  one  of  the  great 
rulers  of  the  Penj-!ib,  was  stationed  there  with  a formidable 
army,  and  a train  of  elephants  that  renderctl  all  attempts  at 
landing  too  dangerous  to  be  hazarded.  Bv  a maiiauivre, 
Alexander,  with  part  of  hi.s  troojw,  and  his  fomiidable  com- 
panion cavalry  crossed  the  river  in  another  place  before  he 
Was  discovered.  The  troops  of  Poms  were  iijxm  this  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  in  the  plain,  with  a line  of  <dophants  in 
front : the  rest  of  the  di.s|x>sitions  of  the  Indian  prince  were 
such  as  showe<l  him  a master  of  the  art  of  war  as  practisotl 
at  that  dav  in  India.  Unlike  the  timid  monarch  of  Persia. 
Porus  made  a gallant  defence ; but  the  Macedonian  cuvalrv, 
and  the  compact  mass  of  the  infantry  bristling  with  their 
spears  directed  by  the  courage  and  skill  of  Alexander,  were 
a force  that  no  Indian  army  could  rc.sis(.  The  whole  loss 
of  the  enemy  was,  according  t*>  Arrian,  about  23,000.  while 
the  number  that  fell  on  the  side  of  the  conqueror  is  stalwl 
so  {^-proportionately  small,  as  to  lead  us  to  doubt  the  ac- 
curacy of  Arrian's  authorities.  Two  sons  of  Porus  fell  in  the 
battle ; and  the  gallant  father  at  last  yielded  to  Alexander, 
who  treated  him  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank  and 
courage,  and  reslortsl  to  him  his  kingdom  with  extended 
limits.  In  this  battle  a number  of  elepbant.s  u.,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks : and  from  tins  time  we  may  date  the 
use  of  that  animal  in  European  warfare. 

We  arc  told  thot  Alexander  founded  two  cities,  or  pro- 


bably military  posts,  one  on  each  bank  of  the  Hydaspes. 
One  city  w'as  called  Nicasi,  to  commeniorate  his  victor)-; 
the  other  Bucephala,  in  honour  of  Alexander's  horse  Bu'-e- 
halus,  which,  after  carrying  hU  rider  safe  through  so  many 
allies,  died  in  the  lost  eiicmntcr,  woni  out  by  old  age  anil 
fatigue. 

From  tho  Hydaspes  the  army  advanced  to  the  great 
Acesines  or  Chin-ah,  which  Ptolemy  describes  as  filt4’i*n 
stadia,  or  considerably  above  a mile  in  breadth.  This  esti- 
mate. which  may  be  true  of  some  parts  in  the  rainy  season, 
when  Alexander  crossc'd  it,  for  exceeds  the  ordinary  limit> 
of  the  river.  It  was  crossed  in  boats,  and  on  skins;  the 
latter  mcxle.  which  is  still  common  on  the  Chin-ab,  was  foui-d 
the  safer  conveyance.  The  country  between  the  Cbin-.ib 
and  the  Hydraotes,  (Ravee,  or  Iraoty,)  to  which  Alex- 
ander was  now  advancing,  is  said  to  be  a shoot  of  hard  cluy 
without  a blade  of  grass,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  rivcn». 
Over  this  tract  he  marched  and  crossed  the  Hydraotes  to 
attack  a new  enemv.  A second  Porus,  who  was  king  of  the 
I'ounlrv  between  the  Arcsines  and  Hydraotes.  h*id  tied  as 
the  enemy  appruachctl,  and  hence  received  the  name  of 
I Coward.  The  recurrence  of  the  name  Porus.  added  toother 
reasons,  proves  that  this  was  not  a proper  name  of  an  indivi- 
dual, but  of  a family  or  tribe.  The  aominions  of  the  run- 
away Porus  w'ere  given  to  the  true  man.  But  all  the  Indians 
eo.st  of  the  Hydraotes  were  not  cowards : the  CatheDi.  a war- 
like tribe,  were  determined  to  oppose  the  invader.  Three 
days'  march  brought  the  Greeks  to  Sangaln,  where  tho 
Cathsi  were  stationed  on  an  eminence  with  a triple  line 
of  waggons  around  it.  Such  mounds  or  eminences,  sur- 
rounded by  a bnck  wall  higher  on  the  outside  than  the 
inside,  are  found  in  the  Penj-5b.  The  city  was  captured 
with  the  usual  slaughter,  ana  the  ]>owcr  of  the  brave  Ca- 
thsei  was  for  tho  time  broken.  A pastoral  tribe,  a robust 
and  manly  race,  bearing  the  name  of  Kattia  or  Jun, 
still  exists  in  the  countries  between  the  Chin-ab  and  the 
Ravee,  and  is  conjectured  by  a laic  explorer  of  those  re- 
gions (Bumes)  to  be  the  (.ath®i  of  Arrian.  The  name  and 
the  locality  are  certaitily  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis.  The 
king  was  still  eager  to  press  forward  beyond  tho  Hyphasis, 
a river  which  under  the  name  of  Garra  joins  the  Chin-ab 
(29“30'  N.  lat,)  and  is  fomu-il  of  the  united  streams  of  the 
Sutledgc  and  the  Bceah.  The  latter  name  is  a contraction  of 
Bypaso,  which  retains  some  traces  o(»the  Greek  name  Hy- 
phasis. Report  magnified  the  wealth  of  the  countries  east 
of  the  Hyphasis,  and  the  adventurous  conqueror  probably 
thought  to  make  the  Ganges  tho  boundar)'  of  this  progress. 
But  his  Greek  troops  exhausted  with  fatigue.  di*iappointod 
in  finding  a countrv’  poor,  and  full  of  vigorous  enemic.s.  and 
seeing  themselves  now  only  a handful  of  strangers  in  a 
f oreign  land,  could  not  be  induced  aj|her  by  threats  or  per- 
suasions to  cross  this  river.  The  Hyphasis  was,  therefore, 
the  Ihjundary  of  Alexander's  conquests  and  of  that  victo- 
rious progress,  to  which  no  other  historv  offers  a parallel. 
The  Macedonians,  a race  hitherto  looked  on  with  contempt 
by  many  of  the  s«mthcm  Greeks,  forni.shed  the  officers  for 
this  bold  undertaking  ; the  Republics,  whose  names  and  ex- 
ploits form  the  subject  of  all  previous  Grecian  histoiy,  had 
no  representative  in  the  glories  of  the  Indian  conquest.  It 
appears  further  when  wc  consider  the  Mimll  number  nf  Ma- 
cedonians, Thessalians,  and  M>ldiers  from  southern  Greece 
who  formed  the  original  army,  or  were  afterwards  added  to 
it,  that  Alexander's  army  must  have  liecn  constantly  re- 
cruited from  tlic  nations  among  whom  he  came,  and 'must 
have  presented  at  this  period  a strange  and  motley  aspect 
of  Asiatic  and  European  troops  officer^  by  Macedonians. 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  pass  briuHv  over  the  remaining 
events  of  Alexander's  life.  Tho  army  retraced  its  steps  to 
tho  Hydaspes.  vhere  a fleet  was  constructed  of  the  timber 
which  this  river  still  abundantly  supplies  from  the  upper 
parts  of  its  course.  On  descending  the  river  to  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Act'sincs.  tho  fleet  cx|)enenccd.  at  the  junc- 
tion of  these  streams,  the  dangerous  rapids  which  are  said 
only  to  exist  in  July  and  August.  The  long  ships  of  war 
suffered  severely,  but  the  * round  boat-s'  os  Arrian  callj^ 
them,  which  probably  rcscmbleil  the  native  boats  htill  um>i1 
on  tho  river,  passes!  the  dangerous  spot  in  safety.  A Uu* 
traveller  (Bumes)  finds  but  a faint  resemblance  betwevm  tho 
description  of  Arrian  and  the  realities  at  the  junction  o5 
those  two  great  river*,  (vi.  4.) 

The  Malli,  a powerful  Indian  tribe,  who  soom  to  have 
chiefly  occupied  the  lower  course  of  ;he  Hvdrantes  (Ravee), 
were  next  attacked.  \Ve  are  inclined  to  Itok  in  the  modem 
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Multan,  or  Malli-tban,  which  stands  on  a miss  of  ruins,  on 
the  left  bank  of  tbo  Chin*ab,  for  the  capital  of  the  Mnlli 
which  was  taken  by  Alexander;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  description  of  Arrian,  which  is  certainly  very 
>ni;ue,  with  the  position  of  Multan.  Wc  can  hardly  doubt, 
however,  that  Multan  is  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  conquered 
cities,  in  this  campai^ni.  Alexander,  like  some  of  the  mo- 
dem heroes  of  the  Penj-fib,  swam  across  the  Ravee,  at  tlie 
bead  of  his  cavalry,  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  were  drawn 
up  on  the  opposite  bank. 

The  Oxydracte,  who  were  also  obliged  to  surrender,  may 
possibly  have  their  name  preser\ed  in  the  name  of  Ouch,  a 
town  with  a considerable  population  on  the  lei\  bank  of  the 
Chin-ab.  Ave  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Garru,  which 
takes  place  in  29°  30'  N.  lat. 

The  troops  moved  downwards  (b.c.  323)  to  tho  confluence 
of  the  Indus  and  the  Chin-ah  at  Mittun  (2b°  55'  N.  lat.), 
where  Alexander  gave  orders  to  found  a city  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  mighty  streams,  and  to  build  dock-yards. 
Here  he  left  Philip  as  satrap,  wiUi  all  the  Thracians  that 
belonged  to  the  army,  and  a sufficient  number  of  soldiers  of 
the  line  to  ensure  the  military  occupation  of  the  country. 
With  bU  fleet  increased,  Alexander  sailed  down  the  Indus, 
placing  Craterus  and  the  elephants  on  the  east  bank,  with 
orders  to  advance.  He  nsited,  in  bis  voyage  downwards,  the 
roval  city  of  the  Sogdi,  doubtless  a corrupti^  name,  and  esta- 
blished there  a dock-yard.  Musicanus,  an  Indian  prince, 
who  lived  lower  down  the  stream,  surrendered,  and  his  city 
received  a foreign  garrison.  Oxycanus,  another  prince,  re- 
sisted. but  in  vain : bis  two  chief  cities  were  taken,  and  him- 
self made  a prisoner.  The  next  ai^quisition  was  Sindomana, 
the  capital  of  Sambus.  which  is  probably  the  modem  Schwan 
(26°  22'  N.  lat.),  where  there  is  a large  mound  sixty  feet  in 
height,  saiTOunded  by  a wall  of  burnt  brick,  and  which  now 
eniHoses  only  a heap  of  ruins.  Musicanus,  in  tho  mean 
time,  revolted,—  induced  by  the  Brachmans,  that  is.  tho 
ruling  caste.  His  second  career  was,  however,  short : he 
was  caught  and  hanged,  together  witli  the  leaders  of  the 
movement. 

Tlie  narrative  of  Arrian  is  here  obscure  and  corrupt 
(compare  vi.  15,  9,  and  I",  6);  it  appears,  however,  that 
part  of  the  army  was  sent  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  by 
land,  towards  the  country  of  the  Arachoti  and  Drangae 
(through  Candahar),  by  a route  now  well  known  to  exist; 
from  Candahar  they  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Carmania. 
The  fact  of  this  line  of  rood  being  known  to  Alexander,  is 
a confirmation  of  his  having  been  on  the  site  of  Candahar 
before  he  entered  India,  and  it  also  adds  to  the  probability 
of  this  being  the  Alexandria  above  alluded  to.  Shikarpoor 
on  the  Indus  must  be  about  the  point  of  departure. 

At  Pattala  (Talta?),  the  apex  of  the  great  delta  of  the 
Indus,  and  about  sixty-flve  miles  from  the  sea,  Alexan- 
der established  a naval  station,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a city,  which  he  no  doubt  anticipated  would  prove  tho 
centre  of  an  extended  commerce ; and  such  it  might  l<e  in 
the  hands  of  a politic  and  powerftil  governor.  The  enter- 
prUing  monarch  himself  explored  the  two  great  arms  that 
embrace  the  delta  of  the  Indus.  In  the  western,  called  the 
Buggaur,  he  experienced  the  dangers  of  this  rapid  and 
destructive  stream,  swollen  to  increased  fury  by  a strong 
wind  from  the  sea ; while  the  rapid  ebb  and  flow  of  (he  tides, 
which  at  full  moon  rise  about  nine  feet,  left  his  boats  sud- 
denly on  dry  land,  and  os  suddenly  returned  to  surpri.se 
thern.  At  last  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and 
beheld  the  great  Indian  Ocean:  be  floated  onwards  till  he 
was  fairly  in  the  open  sea,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining,  as 
he  said,  if  he  could  spy  any  land.  His  historian  conjectures 
that  he  wished  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  had  navigated  tho 
Indian  Ocean.  He  next  explored  the  ea>tero  branch,  which 
he  found  more  practicable,  and  opening  into  a wide  Bstiiar)*. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  sailed  down  the  Sata,  or 
present  eastern  arm  of  the  Delta.  It  is  possible  that  he  na- 
vigated the  Kcree.  which  has  tho  widest  embouchure  of  all, 
though  now  no  longer  an  outlet  of  the  Indus.  Alexander 
apjiears  to  have  had  news  somewhat  beyond  those  of  an  or- 
dmarv  commander : he  evidently  possess^  a spirit  of  geogra- 
phirai  discovery. — ‘With  a few  horsemen,’  says  Arrian,  • he 
fallowe<l  the  outline  of  the  Delta  along  the  margin  of  the 
ocean,  to  see  what  kind  of  a country  it  was,  and  he  ordered 
wells  to  be  dug  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  navigate 
this  coast.  He  also  establislicd  a naval  sUition  on  the  wide 
astuaiy,  and  left  a garri-on  to  keep  the  countiy  in  order. 

NcaK“hus,  the  commander  of  Alexander’s  fleet,  roceiveil 


orders  to  set  out  on  his  voyage  along  the  coast  towanis  the 
Persian  gulf,  as  so<m  as  the  change  of  tlie  monsoons  would 
allow  him.  The  narrative  of  this  voyage,  the  earliest  of 
which  any  account  is  extant,  will  be  given  under  the  head 
of  Nearchus.  Alexander  himself  set  out  from  Pattala 
with  his  army  somewhat  earlier,  about  September,  h.c.  323. 
Tho  route  ftom  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  to  Bunder  Abbas  (Gom- 
broon) on  the  shoreof  the  Persian  Gulf  is  practicable  tor  cle 
phants,  and  also  for  an  army  when  aiteuued  by  a licet  with 
supplies.  This  line  differs  very  little  from  that  which  Alex- 
ander would  follow  in  his  sixU'  days' march  from  the  western 
limits  of  the  Oritm  bi  Pura  (Fureg?)  Scarcity  of  water 
drove  the  army  on  one  occasion  to  seek  it  by  digging  on  the 
sandy  beach  of  the  ocean,  the  coast  of  which  they  followed 
flir  seven  days.  But  the  suflerings  of  the  soldiers  in  this  arid 
desert,  if  we  follow  the  accounts  of  Amaii  and  Stralai,  were 
almost  beyond  description,  owing,  perhaps,  os  much  to  the 
want  of  supplies  for  so  large  a number  of  men,  as  to  the 
barrenness  of  the  country  itself.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  diflh-ulticH  of  this  desert  were  exaggerated  by  the  Alex- 
drine  historians.  The  suflerings  of  an  ill-proided  army  in 
a country  unable  to  furnish  sufficient  supplies,  added  to  the 
exhaustions  of  so  many  campaigns.  wouUl  doubtless  all  tend 
to  make  the  inhospitable  wastes  of  Gedrosia  (Mokran)  look 
more  formidable  than  they  really  were.  From  Pura  the 
army  advanced  without  any  ditficulty  to  the  capital  of  Kar- 
mania  (the  modem  Kirman.)  Here  Alexander  was  joined 
by  Craterus  with  the  elephants,  and  the  detachment  uln'ady 
spoken  of  as  sent  through  Candahar.  The  route  of  this 
commander  was  doubtless  along  the  valley  of  tbo  Helmund, 
from  M'hich  the  road  to  Kirman  offers  no  serious  difficulties. 
Nearchus  also  joined  the  king  bore,  having  conducted  the 
fleet  in  safety  to  Harmnzia,  a place  on  the  main  land  oppo- 
site the  barren  island  of  Humiuz,  a name  once  celebrated  in 
modern  oriental  warfare  and  commerce. 

From  Kirman.  Hephoestion  led  the  mass  of  the  army, 
with  the  bea.sts  of  burden,  and  the  elephants  down  to  the 
coast,  as  the  road  along  the  Persian  Gulf  was  more  practi- 
cable in  the  winter  season  that  was  approaching.  The  king 
himself  advanced  with  his  lightest  troops  and  the  compa- 
nion cavalry  to  Pasargadm,  (probably  Murghaub,)  the  bu- 
rial place  of  the  great  Cyrus.  [See  Cyrus.  Pasarqad.^.} 
He  round  the  tomb  rifled  by  some  robbeiw,  who  cared  not 
I for  the  honour  of  the  great  national  hero  who  for  more  than 
200  years  had  slept  undisturlxMl.  The  golden  coffin  that  con- 
i tained  the  embalmeil  body  of  the  monarch  wa.s  the  object  of 
; the  plunderers,  but  after  taking  off  the  lid  and  throwing 
the  corpse  from  its  resting-place,  they  were  unable  to  carry 
off  the  booty  on  account  of  its  weight.  Alexander  ordered 
the  mutilat^  body  to  be  restored  to  the  tomb,  and  Aristo- 
bulus  tells  us  ho  himself  received  the  king's  commands  to 
repair  the  damage  that  had  been  done,  and  secure  the  re- 
mains of  the  great  Persian  warrior  from  any  similar  insult. 

From  Pasargada?,  Alexander  came  to  Perscpolis.  the  city 
which  he  is  sai<l  to  have  burnt  at  his  funner  visit.  If  we 
may  trust  Arrian,  the  sight  of  the  mischief  he  had  done 
gave  him  no  satisfaction.  Here  he  named  Pcucestas,  a 
Macedonian,  satrap  or  govenior  of  the  province  of  Persis,  in 
the  place  of  the  Persian  governor  who  was  hanged  for  his 
mal-udminislratiun.  Peurestas  forthwith  followed  a course 
of  policy  which  Alexander  well  knew  how  to  appreciate. 
He  adopted  the  dress  and  u.Nages  of  the  country,  and  made 
himself  a iwrfect  master  of  the  Persian  language ; tho 
Persians,  as  we  are  inlbrmed  by  the  historian,  were  naturally 
pleased  with  him.  His  example,  to  a certain  extent,  may 
serve  as  a pattern  to  modem  nations  who  occupy  a foreign 
land. 

At  Susa,  on  the  bank-s  of  the  Ulai,  or  Choaspes,  (n.c.  324.) 
theamiy  at  last  resUHl  from  their  labours,  and  the  intern  al  of 
leisure  was  employed  in  enjoying  the  festivities  of  marriage. 
Alexander  himself  took  another  wife,  Bursine,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Darius : if  wo  may  trust  Aristobulus,  he  tnarriiHl 
also  at  the  same  time  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus,  thus 
sharing  the  honours  of  his  Bactrian  wife  Roxana  with  two  of 
Persian  stock.  Eighty  of  his  chief  officers,  at  the  same  time, 
received  each  an  Asiatic  wife  from  their  i-uyal  master,  who 
seems  to  have  assigned  the  women  to  their  respective  hus^ 
bands  just  a.s  he  would  have  parcelled  out  mi  many  govern- 
ments. Hephsostion  married  a daughter  of  Darius,  it  being 
Alexander's  wi>h  that  his  and  his  fnend's  children  should 
be  related  by  blood.  Tho  wives  of  Craterus.  Penliccas, 
Ptolemy,  the  future  king  of  Egypt.  Eumenes.  Nearchus, 
and  Seleucus,  are  specially  nicntiuned  by  the  historiaQ. 
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* Tlie  marriages.'  he  aihU,  * wore  celebrated  after  the  Pciwian 
fa^hiuD : seats  were  place<l  f«>r  the  bhdetrrtxtms.  and  after 
the  wine,  the  hrKles  were  introduced,  and  each  sat  down  by 
her  husband.  The  men  look  the  females  bv  the  hand  and 
kissetl  them,  the  king  setting  the  example.  Alexander  gave 
a dowry  with  each.  Every  other  Mac^onian  who  chose  to 
take  an  Atustic  wife  was  registered,  and  received  a present 
on  his  marriage ; the  numl>er  who  fallowed  llie  king's  ex- 
ample wait  above  10,0UU.  Tlie  fcastings  and  revelry  that 
attended  lUo  marriage  celebration  were  diversified  by  every 
kind  of  amusement  that  music,  theatrical  representations, 
and  all  the  talents  of  the  most  skilful  artisteit  of  the  Greek 
nation  could  supply  ; but  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  per- 
haps riolous  foslivitv,  wo  must  not  overlook  the  wise  policy 
of  Alexander,  by  which  he  endeavoured  b>  blond  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquen*«l  into  one  nation  by  the  strong 
tics  of  inter-marriage.  It  wa.s  obviously,  alsA  a further 
design  of  Alexander,  as  we  see  from  his  historian,  to  train 
the  natives  of  Asia  to  European  arms  and  manu'uvres,  and 
by  inciir^wating  them  wiih  hU  troops,  ami  forming  also 
new  bexhes,  to  render  himself  independent  of  the  control  of 
his  Maceilonians. 

Discovery  and  works  of  utility  also  still  engaged  his  atten- 
tion. He  sailed  down  the  Kanxm  (Arrian  vii.  7,  says  the 
Eulxus)  into  the  gulf,  cxamine<l  part  of  iho  Della  of  these 
rivers,  and  ascending  the  Shat  el  Arab,  went  up  the  Tigris 
as  far  os  Opis.  In  this  voyage  he  removed  several  of  those 
largo  masses  of  masonry,  commonly  called  bwuU,  which 
were  built  across  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  making  a head 
of  water  and  favouring  irrigation  ; but  they  proved  at  the 
same  time  an  impediment  to  the  navigation,  which  it  was 
the  conqueror's  policy  to  improve  and  extend.  Various 
remains  of  such  c^mstructions  exist  at  the  pre.sont  day  in  the 
rivers  of  Susiana. 

Having  quellcil  a rising  mutiny  among  his  Macedo- 
nians, and  dismissed  tbo  worn-out  veterans  with  more  than 
their  full  pay,  he  went,  about  the  close  of  the  year  u.c. 

to  Eclmtana,  the  northern  capital  of  the  empire,  where 
Hcpba*stion  his  favourite  died.  The  grief  of  Alexander, 
which  was  no  doubt  sincere,  displayed  itself  in  all  the  out- 
wanl  circumstances  of  sorrow,  but  from  the  mass  of  contra- 
dictory accounts,  Arrian  (vii.  14)  found  no  little  trouble  in 
extracting  a probable  and  a rational  narrative.  On  his 
route  ti>wards  Babylon  from  Ecliaiana,  (Haroarlan.)  Alex- 
ander diverted  his  grief  by  subduing  the  Cossiei.  a moun- 
tain tribe  of  robbers,  whom  he  entiirly  rooted  out,  as  he 
thought ; but  they  soon  showed  themselves  again.  It  seems 
Hs  if  tiro  temperament  of  Alexander  required  a feverish  ex- 
citement, and  that  rest  and  inactivity  would  have  proved 
mon*  fatal  to  his  existence  than  the  most  incessant  toil. 
Neither  the  severity  of  winter,  nor  the  ditficullics  of  the 
country  proved  any  obstacle  * to  Alexander  and  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  I.agu8,  who  commanded  part  of  the  army.’  On 
his  appruai‘h  to  the  ancient  city  of  Babylon,  ne  was  met  by 
embassies  from  nearly  every  port  of  the  known  world,  wlu) 
hud  come  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  new  lonl  of  Asia — 
from  Carthage,  from  southern  Italy,  from  Europe  north  of 
the  Black  Sea : Celts  and  Iberians  too,  it  is  said,  paid  their 
homage  in  this  motley  assemblage. 

The  priests  of  the  temple  of  Bvlus  endeavourcfl  lu  ]>er- 
suailc  the  king  thut  he  could  not  safely  enter  the  city:  the 
great  BeUis  himself  ho<l  given  this  warning.  Their  motives, 
as  Arrian  tcll.s  us,  and  as  a'e  might  readily  suspect,  were 
not  so  disintcrcsteil  as  they  appeared.  The  great  temple 
was  in  ruins,  and  thcprii^ti  had  made  little  pn»gress  iu  re- 
building it  occoftling  to  the  orders  given  during  Alexander's  . 
first  visit  (Arrian  in.  If»):  they  enjoyed,  however,  its  ample  | 
revenues,  which,  like  prudent  economists  they  had  no  wish 
U'  expend  on  a Useless  building.  The  king  despised  tlie 
warning  <»f  Bdus  and  Ins  priests  and  entered  the  city. 

In  Buhyluu  Alexander  propose<l  to  fix  the  scat  of  his 
empire,  and  u>  live  in  a style  of  splendor  unknown  even  to 
the  monarchs  of  the  East.  His  projects  were  grand  and 
cb.'iracterislu’.  He  sent  Hpraclides  to  build  vessels  on  the 
(.'aipian,  and  to  explore  these  unknown  waters,  which  He- 
rodotus a century  lK*f>re  had  doclan*d  to  bo  an  inland  sea, 
but  other  opinions  conm^ctod  with  the  Kuxinc, or  the  Groat 
Ocean.  He  excavated  a ba.sin  at  Babylon  to  hold  the  i 
vc^is  lsthat  should  navigate  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Eu- 
plinttcs,  while  he  sparetl  no  pains  to  induce  skilful  seamen 
1 1 repair  to  his  new  capital.  The  circumnavigation  of  the 
.Vruhian  peninsula,  and  the  subjection  of  iU  ]iriHlatory 
h.>rdcs,  were  also  part  of  his  plan,  hut  no  coraniander  of  those  j 


who  were  sent  out  ventured  farther  than  Capo  Makota 
(Cape  Mussendom)  at  the  entrance  of  ibe  gulf.  Tlie  im- 
provement of  the  apiculture  of  the  fintile  Babylonian 
plains  was  another  object  of  his  policy  : as  a preliminary  to 
which  the  numerous  canals  ibr  irrigation  required  repair, 
and  the  great  drain  from  tlm  river  during  tlie  season  of 
the  Hoods,  the  Pallaoopas  (see  EirPHRATKs,  Pallac  ipav), 
was  rendered  more  etticienl.  These  fertile  regions  still 
retain  the  traces  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  culture  in  their 
canals,  imihankments,  and  other  contrivances  for  irrigation  ; 
but  they  wait  for  the  prcsi'noe  of  a wise  and  poweiful  go* 
vemraent  to  secure  to  the  labourer  the  produce  of  his  in- 
dnstry,  and  to  rouse  him  by  example  to  attain  the  happi- 
ness which  nature  is  ready  to  bestow. 

In  the  midst  of  these  undertakings,  and  the  proparation 
for  his  Arabian  expedition,  Alexander  died.  Tlic  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  deutli  was  a fever,  probably  contracted 
while  su|>erintending  the  work  iu  tlie  marshes  round  Baby- 
lon, and  aggravated  by  a recent  debauch.  The  dail^*  bul- 
letins during  his  illness  may  be  seen  in  Arrian  (vii.  '.25): 
be  seems  to  have  had  no  physician.  This  is  nearly  all  that 
can  with  certainty  be  said  about  the  circumstances  of  his 
death.  Ho  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two  years  end 
eight  months,  afier  a reign  of  twelve  years  and  eight  mouths; 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  which  lime,  his  sword  was  actively 
I employed  in  diminishing  the  numbers  of  the  human  race. 

I Arrian  (vii.  28)  has  pronounced  his  perhaps  too  partial 
I panegyric,  the  truth  of  which,  however,  no  one  should  dis- 
pute till  he  has  carefully  weighed  the  whole  evidence. 

* Whoever,'  says  the  historian  in  conclusion, ' vilifies  Alex- 
ander, should  nut  allege  merely  those  events  of  his  life 
which  merit  blame,  but  should  collect  ixU  the  facts  of  bis  life 
and  then  consider,  first,  who  he  is  himself,  and  what  has 
been  his  own  fortune ; and  then,  who  Alexander  was*  and 
how  great  was  ki$  fortune  : he  should  consider  that  Alex- 
ander was  the  undoubted  monarch  of  two  continents,  and 
spread  his  name  over  the  whole  earth  ; and  especially  should 
the  vilificr  of  Alexander  bear  tbU  in  mind,  if  he  is  bimsel; 
a person  of  little  importance,  engaged  in  matlers  also  of 
little  importance,  and  not  managing  even  these  well.  1 
think  there  was  no  nation,  nor  city,  nor  individual  of  that 
day,  who  had  not  heanl  of  Alexander's  name.  It  is  ray 
I opinion,  then,  that  such  a man,  who  was  like  no  other 
mortal,  would  never  have  been  born  without  a special  pro- 
vidence.’ 

Alexander  is  said  to  have  bad  a handsome  person.  Ho 
died  without  leaving  any  undisputed  success^ir,  or  any  dis- 
tinct declaration  of  his  will.  His  wife  Roxang  wa.s  with 
child  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  body  was  cmbalmcil  probably  oiler  the  manner  in 
use  among  the  Persians,  and  finally  deposited  at  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  though  all  the  circumstances  attending  its 
transport  are  cxcec<lingly  contradictory  and  uncertain.  A 
sarcophagus  in  tho  British  Museum,  brought  from  the 
church  of  St.  Athanasius  at  Alexandria,  (No.  G in  tin* 
catalogue,)  has  been  named  without  any  reason  the  Sarco- 
phagus of  Alexander. 

In  this  imperfect  sketch  many  events  arc  omitted  which 
it  is  impossible  to  crowd  into  a limite<l  space.,  and  many 
pgrts  of  the  narratiYC  thus  become  obscure  and  perhaps 
incorrect.  The  following  authorities  may  be  consultefl  tor 
more  minute  particulars,  and  by  those  who  take  pleasure 
in  reconciling  contradictions : Arrian's  Anabivds.  Strnbu. 
Quintus  Curtius.  Plutarch's  Lije  of  Akramler.  I>io- 
dorus.  Rook  17.  Justin.  These  are  the  chief,  but  not  tho 
only  ontient  authorities.  The  reailer  may  also  consult 
Examen  Critique  de»  Ancient  HittorieJit  d Alexandre  /e 
Grand.  Mitfoid  s Greece.  Williams'  Life  •*/  Aiexaruier. 
Burnes'  Memoir  on  the  Indus.  Journal  of  the  Ixmd.  Gnt^. 
Soc.  1833.  I..Jisspn's  Pen/apoiamia  Indira. 

To  comprehend  tlie  political  events  that  follovtisl  the 
death  of  Alexander,  the  reader  may  turn  to  the  articles 
Antioonus,  Antipatkr,  Dxmetrios,  Evmxnrs,  Lvsi- 
MACHUs,  Pkruiccas,  Ptolkmy,  Sslbucuv ; and  als4i  fur 
other  parts  of  his  life,  but  brietly  treated  here,  to  At.kXA.v- 
DKiA,  Ammonium,  Aristotle,  Babylo.v,  Kcuatan.a. 
Kuphuatbs,  Int>us,  Susa,  Pasagard.v:,  Plkskpoi.is 
Nearchus,  P.vrmpvion. 

ALEXjVNDKR  I,,  son  of  Amyntas  I.,  saiil  to  1>o  the 
tenth  king  of  MacfNlon,  was  ali%e  at  the  time  of  Uio  great 
Persian  iniasion  of  Greece,  ii.  c.  4h0.  His  history,  as  fur 
as  it  is  known,  and  his  share  in  the  troubles  of  the  Persiuu 
wars,  ore  contained  in  the  lust  five  Uxiks  of  Herodotus. 
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ALEXANDER  II.,  the  »ixteenlh  kin{(  of  Macedonia, 
waj  the  s>m  of  Amyiitas  II.,  and  aiscenled  tho  throne 
about  «.c.  370. 


t.VlcXAoiler  IUIm.] 

ALEXANDER  I.,  surnamcd  BA  LAS,  or  BoXXi^c, 
reigned  as  king  of  Syria  from  150  to  145  n.c.  According 
to  some  authorities,  Alexander  took  his  surname  from  his 
mother  Bala,  or  Balle.  The  following  is  the  account  given 
of  the  origin  of  this  adventurer.  His  predecessor,  IXmic- 
trius  I.,  occasioned  by  his  bad  government  a robflliDn, 
winch  was  supported  by  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Cappadocia,  utid 
Rergamus.  The  gufernor  of  Babylon,  Heraclides,  being 
exiled  to  Rhodes  by  Demetrius,  induced  a certain  Alexander 
Balas,  of  low  birth,  to  feign  himself  a son  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanus,  and  to  claim  o.s  such  the  H{^ht  of  succeeding  him. 
The  Roman  senate  acknowledged  tins  pretender  on  his  ap- 
pearing at  Rome,  in  order  to  revenge  themselves  on  Deme- 
trius 1.  Polybius,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Rume,  states 
that  the  whole  city  was  surprised  at  tho  edict,  by  which  the 
senate  recommended  the  rau.se  of  the  adtenturor  Balas  to 
tho  support  of  the  confederate  nations.  Tliis  edict  had, 
however,  the  effect,  that  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
Ptolemy  and  Attains  II.,  king  of  Pergaraus,  sent  troops  to 
Alexander  Balas  to  assist  him  after  his  return  from  Rome 
against  Demetrius.  Many  discontented  Syrians  joined  tliis 
army.  This  ciril  war  in  Syria  relieved  the  Maccabees, 
who  were  almost  subdued  before  this  diversion  took  place. 
Demetrius  1.,  a*  well  as  Alexander  Balas,  endcavoureil  to 
obtain  the  support  of  Jonathan,  the  Maccabee,  who  beaded 
at  that  time  tho  Jewish  patriots.  Jonathan  embract^  the 
party  of  Alexander  Balas,  who  eonfened  upon  him  the  high 
priesthood,  styled  him  friend  of  the  king,  and  preseiikd 
him  with  a purple  robe  and  a diadem.  Alexander  Bala^i 
having  been  defeated  in  the  first  buttle.  152  u.c..  received 
reinforcements  and  gained  a decisive  victory  in  tlieyear  I5u. 
Demetrius  I.,  who  was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  perished  in  a 
swamp.  Alexander  Balas  then  mounted  the  throne  of  Sy  ria, 
and  married  at  Ptolemais,  Cleopatra,  a daughter  of  Ptole- 
nunus  Philometor.  On  this  occasion  Joimuian,  the  Mac- 
cabee. was  treated  with  great  distinction  by  Alexander  ami 
Ptolemicus.  was  again  presented  with  a purple  robe,  and  ap- 
pointed commander,  or  Meridarch  of  Judaa  When  Balas  ' 
considered  his  government  sulUcicntly  established,  he  left  | 
the  cares  of  administration  to  bis  favourite  Ammonias,  in  ' 
order  to  enjoy  without  restraint  a luxurious  life.  Ammonius 
put  to  death  those  members  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Selcueidee  whom  he  could  get  into  his  power,  but  tWre  still 
Inod  in  the  island  of  Cnidus  two  sons  of  the  last  king,  the 
elder  of  whom.  Demetrius  II.,  landed  in  Cilida,  whilst  tlie 
^vernor  of  Calesyria,  Apollonius,  rebelled  against  Balas 
in  the  year  148  b.c.  Apollonius  was  beaten  by  Jonathan, 
but  Baiu-s  himself  was  obliged  to  march  against  Demetrius 
II.  Ptolemy,  who  had  apparently  come  to  assist  his  son- 
in-law.  suddenly  embraced  the  cause  of  Demetrius,  after 
accusing  Balas  of  an  intention  to  murder  him.  Bala.H,  being 
defeated  by  Ptolemy,  cscap^  into  Araliia,  where  he  was 
murdered  by  on  Arabian  chieftain  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  in  the  town  of  Abas,  which  was  afterwards 
called  3/oMo,  (hiidfoth.)  Demetrius  II.,  sumamedNiketor, 
then  ascended  the  throne  of  Syria. 

The  Emir  who  cut  off  the  head  of  Balas  and  sent  it  to 
Ptolemy,  is  called  by  Josephus  Zabel,  and  in  Maccab.  xi. 
16,  17,  ZabdUl.  Diodorus  Siculus  (in  Exeemt.  Phutii,  cod. 
244)  calls  him  Dtocle$.  Perhaps  he  had  adopted  a (ircek 
name,  like  other  Orientals  of  his  time,  and  like  the  Jews  of 
our  days,  who  often  adopt  English  names  after  their  ar- 
rival in  England,  changing  Hirsch  into  Harris,  Aan)nsf)hn 
nto  Harruon,  Levi  into  Lyons,  &c. 

Justin  (xxxv.  12)  states,  that  Balas  was  the  original 
name  by  which  Alexander  was  known  during  the  period  of 
his  private  life.  Ho  is  ciilleil  by  Strabo  BaUix  Alexandras  ; 
where  the  wonl  Balas  appears  to  bo  u»e«l  by  him  as  synony- 


mous with  king.  In  the  British  Museum  there  are/or/j^-seren 
silver  uml  copper  coins  of  AIc.xandcr  Balas.  On  some  coins 
he  is  culled  (because  his  pretended  father,  Antio- 

chus, laid  called  himself  Otov,  God)  Ecf^7cTi^»,  (>ee  iMae- 
cab.  X.  1,)  and  Theso  two  last  suniwmes  he 

likewise  adopted  from  his  preteiideil  father.  On  some  coins 
the  head  of  Alexander  Balua  is  associated  with  that 
of  Cleopatra,  who  occupies  the  foreground  with  a mo^us 


CAl^xAQiWr  Balu.] 

on  her  head,— an  indication  of  his  subordination  to  this 
proud  woman.  Handel  wrote  an  Oratorio  entitled  Alex- 
ander Balas.  (Fruhlich,  Annalm  Syrite,  Nummix  llluitr. 
tab.  viii.,  ix.  p.  61  ; Eckbcl,  Duclr.,  Summ.  Vet.  tub.  iii. 
p.  227  ; Athensus,  v.  c.  10;  Polyb.  de  Lcffat.  c.  MO; 
Appian,  Byr.  c.  31:  Diod.  Sic.  Franm.  xxxii. : Joseph. 
ArchcroL  xiii.  2 : 1 Macc.  x.  11  ; Gesenius  in  Krsch  una 
(Jruber;  SeUucidarum  Imperium  «rrc  Hixt.  regum  Syrttn 
ati Jldem  numismatum  accommudata  per  Foy-Vadlant.) 


/.y  . y ^ I 

[AlrxMitlpr  Isona-iu.^ 

ALEXANDER  JANNA2US,  third  son  of  Johannes 
Hyrranus,  succeedetl  his  brother  Artstohulus  n.v  king  of  the 
Jew  s and  as  high-priest,  from  h.c.  100  or  104  to  79.  Follow- 
ing the  uxampicof  his  brother,  be  turned  the  disturbances  in 
Syria  to  his  o«  n profit.  He  attacked  Ptolemais,  (the  present 
Acre.)  which,  like  other  cities,  had  made  itself  independent. 
The  inhabitants  calleil  Ptolemoms  Lathtrus,  of  Cyprus,  to 
their  assistance,  by  whom  Alexander  Jannseus  was  beaten  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  Palestine  horribly  ravaged, 
until,  by  the  aid  of  Cleopatra,  the  mother  of  Lathyrus.  Alex- 
ander was  enabled  to  repel  his  enemy.  Alexander  then 
conquered  Gaza,  burned  the  city,  and  massacred  the  inha- 
bitants who  had  joined  the  party  of  Lathyrus ; but  not  with- 
out losing  many  of  his  own  soldiers.  Janntcus  embraced 
the  party  of  the  Sadducecs ; and,  of  course,  was  hated  by  the 
Pharisees  and  by  tho  people.  On  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
after  being  pelted  by  the  people  with  lemons,  and  loudly 
insulted  by  their  opprobrious  language,  he  causinl  6000  men 
to  be  cut  down,  and  in  future  protecti>d  himself  by  a body- 
guard of  Libyans  and  Pisidians.  Having  lost  his  army  in  an 
unfortunate  expedition  against  tho  Arabians,  the  Pharisees 
I mode  an  insurrection,  and  carrieil  on  for  six  years  a civil  war 
I against  the  king,  in  which  50.0U0  Jews  arc  said  to  have 
perished.  Tlie  rebels,  supported  by  the  Arabians,  the 
Moabites,  and  by  ^melrius  Eukmros.  cumpelleil  Alexander 
I to  escape  into  the  mountains.  But  a part  of  the  auxiliaries 
coming  over  to  the  king's  party,  ho  was  now  en.ible<l  to 
crush  the  rebels,  and  to  gratify  his  vengeance  by  crucifying, 
on  one  day,  ftOO  of  the  most  distinguished  captives : their 
wives  and  children  were  massacred  before  their  eyes ; whilst 
the  king  dined  with  his  wives  in  sight  of  the  executed  rebels. 
On  account  of  this  cruelty  he  was  surnamcd  the  Thracian. 

Having  intimidated  his  enemies,  and  restored  public 
peace,  he  engaged  in  several  successful  wars,  by  which  he 
enlarged  his  dominions.  Being  desirous  to  reconcile  his 
subjects,  he  askctl  them  what  he  should  do  in  order  to  make 
them  quite  content  ? ‘ Die,'  they  replied.  He  did  die  at  the 
siege  of  Uegaba,  or  Ragulia,  in  the  territory  of  Geroseiic 
beyond  the  .Iordan,  in  consequence  of  his  gluttony,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign.  He*  had  two  sons:  but 
left  the  government  to  his  widow.  Beloit*  his  death,  he  ad- 
vis^-d  hU  wife  Alexandra  UM  oueiliate  the  Pharisees,  b)  w hom 
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hcwas  buried  in  a pompoun  style.  Hi.s  rei^.  like  the  rest 
r»f  he  later  history  of  the  Jews,  is  ftill  of  cruelty  and  acts  of 
{te^ndy.  although,  in  comparison  with  others,  hcna.s  obtained 
I'lepraisu  of  moderation.  (Joscph..‘frcA/po/o^..xiii.c.l2-l5.) 
There  is  a small  copper  coin  of  Jannsus  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  the  Samaritan  inscription  between  the  rays  of 
the  Stars,  mentioned  by  others,  is  not  discernible.  (Com- 
pare Baycri.  Vindirier,  Num.  Hfbr.,  plate,  flg.  5.)  Tliere  is 
a coin  extant  of  Alexander  Jonnsus,  haN-ing  on  one  side  an 
anchor,  and  the  le^nd  AXe5av^/>oo  BaffiXcwv,  and  on  the 
other  a star,  between  the  rays  of  which  starnls  in  the  Hebrew 
coin  characters,  ITIJVT  (Jonathan),  and  on  others, 
i/lJVT  (King  Jonathan).  Barthelemy  and  Eckhel,  Doctr. 
Summ.  iii.  p.  479.  have  rendered  the  authenticity  of  this 
coin  very  probable.  Gesenius  thinks  that  Jonathan  was  the 
Hebrew  name  by  which  he  was  known  amon(;  the  Jews; 
whilst  Alexander  was  the  Greek  name  which  he  had 
adopted,  like  other  monarchs  during  this  period,  when  the 
Jews  wore  so  fond  of  imitating  everything  Greek. 


[Alexuidrf  Zebinw.] 

ALEXANDER  11. — Z«bimu,ot  - a pretender 

to  the  Syrian  crown,  reigned  over  a part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  from  the  year  128  to  122  b.c.  The  inhabitants  of 
Apamea,  Antiocheia,  and  some  other  cities,  disgusted  with 
the  tyranny  of  Demetrius  II.,  requested  IHulcmsBus  Physcon 
toappoint  another  king.  Ptolemy  sent  them  a young  Egyp- 
tian, the  son  of  a broker  Protarcbos  of  Alexandria,  whom  he 
represented  as  having  been  adopted  by  Antioi'hus  Sidetes. 
The  pretender  took  the  name  Alexander;  but  tbe  people 
called  him,  in  derision,  Zebina,  that  is,  the 

one.  Demetrius  being  defeated  near  Damascus,  fled  to  Tyre, 
where  he  was  murdered.  Zebinos,  thinking  his  kingdom 
firmly  establiahed,  refuMKl  the  annual  tribute  to  Ptolcinscu.s 
Phvsoon,  who  now  encouraged  Antiochus  VIII.,  the  son  of 
Demetrius  II.  Zebinas  was  in  his  turn  defeated  by  the 
Egy’ptian  army,  and  retreated  to  Antioch;  where,  being 
unable  to  pay  nis  troops,  he  permitted  them  to  pillage  the 
temple  of  Victory,  and  took  for  himself  the  golden  statue  of 
Jupiter.  Expelled  by  the  people  of  Antioch  from  their  city, 
and  deserted  by  his  tnxms,  bo  endeavoured  to  escape  on 
bounl  a small  vessel  into  Greece,  but  was  Uken  by  a pirate, 
and  delivere<l  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy,  who  put  nira  to 
death.  Twenty-two  coins  of  Zebinas  are  to  seen  in 
Fnihlich,  Annalee  tab.  xii.  (Compare  p.  84,  Eckhel, 

Doctr.  Abimm.  Vet.  lii.  p.  237  ; Justin,  xxxix.  1,2;  Joseph., 
xiii.  9,  10;  Atheneeus,  v.  17;  Gesenius,  in  Erech  und 
Gruber;  Foy-Vaillant,  Syria  Hist,  ad  Jidem  numismatHtn 
nrrtimnu)data.)  The  British  Museum  contains  twenty-six 
silver  and  copper  coins  of  Alexander  Zebinas. 

ALEXANDER,  a son  of  King  Aristobulus  II.,  and 
grandson  of  Jannirus,  was  taken  captive  in  Judaea  by 
Poinpoy,  who  intended  to  exhibit  him  witli  his  father  and 
brother  in  his  triumph  at  Rome.  Alexander  escaped  on  tho 
journey,  and  retumra  to  Judea,  where  he  raised  an  army  of 

10.000  foot  and  1500  horse  to  attack  Hyreanus,  who  had 
Iteen  appointed  by  Pompey  to  govern  Judea.  Alexander  took 
M>veral  castles  in  the  rootintains : but  Hyreanus  imploring 
the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  Marcus  Antonius,  who  wa>> 
sent  by  Gabinius,  governor  of  Syria,  defeated  Alexander 
near  Jerusalem,  b.c.  57,  and  besieged  him  in  Alexandrion, 
a small  town  with  a fine  cosUc  about  six  miles  south  of  Tyre, 
where  he  capitulated.  After  his  father  Aristobulus  had 
1 -<ca|H*d  from  Rome  to  Judma,  and  bad  been  again  defeated 
and  put  into  prison.  .Alexander  once  more  took  up  nnns.  ron- 
quered  .ludsca,  pul  many  Romans  to  death,  and  l>csicgod  the 
ro»t  in  Gariziii.  But  his  anny  of  30.000  men  was  fliiallv 
tlefeatwl  by  Gabinius,  in  a battle  near  Mount  Tabor,  in  which 

1 0.000  Jews  perished.  Alexander  at  last  fell  into  the  hands 


of  Metellus  Scipio,  and  was  beheaded  at  Antioch,  in  the  year 
49  B.c.  (Joseph.,  AreJt.  xiv.  5,  6,  7 ; Bell.  Jud.,  i.  S',  9.)  A 
few  variations  of  this  account  occur  in  PD'Dr- 

{Ed,  To.  Frid.  Breithaupt.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxiv.,  xxv.  p.  337  to 
349.) 

ALEXANDER  SEVERUS.  [See  Sbvkbcs.] 

ALEXANDER  POLYHISTOR.  [See  Polyhistok.] 

ALEXANDER  1.,  one  of  the  earliest  bishops  of  Rome, 
succeeded  Evaristus  about  tho  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  our  icra,  but  the  precise  epoch  is  not  well  osccrtainiHl. 

ALEXANDER  11.,  a Milanese,  succeeded  Nicholas  il. 
in  1061.  This  was  at  the  licginning  of  the  lung  dispute 
between  the  See  of  Rome,  and  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  con- 
cerning the  investitures,  of  which  canlinal  Hildebrand, 
afterwards  Gregory  VII.,  was  the  chief  instigator.  The 
imperial  party  assembled  another  conclave  at  Basic,  whore 
they  elected  Cadalous,  Bishop  of  Parma,  aho  took  the 
name  of  Honorius  II.  After  a struggle  between  the  two 
competitors,  Cadalous  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in 
the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo  at  Rome,  and  Alexander  was 
generally  acknowledged  as  lawful  pope.  He  died  in  1U73, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  VII. 

ALEXANDER  111..  Cardinal  Rolando  of  Siena,  suc> 
cccdcd  Adrian  IV.  in  1 159.  His  long  pontificate  of  21  years 
was  agitated  by  wars  against  the  Emperor  Frederic  I.,  and 
by  a schism  in  the  church,  during  which  three  successive 
antipopes  were  raised  in  opposition  to  Alexander.  Tbe 
latter  took  part  with  tbe  Lombanl  Cities  in  their  struggle 
against  Frederick.  [Sec  Frkdsric  Baruskossa.]  At  last 
peacA*  was  made,  and  tlie  pope  and  the  cmjKror  became 
reconciled  at  an  interview  they  had  at  Venice  in  1 177,  and 
Alexander  was  universally  acknowledged  as  legitimate 
pope.  He  held  a great  council  in  tlie  Latcran  palace  in 
1 180,  when,  among  other  regulations,  a decretal  was  pas»od, 
that  two-thirds  of  the  cardinals  should  be  requisite  to  make 
an  election  valid.  lie  died  at  Rome  in  1 !81,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lucius  II.  The  famous  Tliomas  it  Bcckct  was 
Archbishop  of  Canterburv  during  Alexander's  pontificate. 
The  latter  took  part  with  the  English  prelate  in  his  contest 
with  King  Henry  II.,  and  canonised  him  after  he  had  been 
murdcrctl. 

ALEX.ANDER  IV.,  of  Anagni,  succeeded  Innocent  IV. 
in  1254.  He  inherited  the  ambition,  but  not  the  talents  of 
his  predecessor.  He  manifested  the  same  inveterate  hos- 
tility against  the  house  of  Suabia,  and  its  representative 
Manfred.  King  of  tbe  two  isicilics,  but  did  not  succeed  in  his 
attempt  at  overthrowing  the  latter,  which  became  tbe  work 
of  his  two  immediate  successors.  Alexander  died  in  1261, 
and  WAS  succeeded  b^*  Urban  IV. 

ALEXANDER  \ a native  of  Candia,  and  monk  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  was  elected  in  14U9,  and  died  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  XXIII. 


[Alauni)«r  VI.] 

ALEXANDER  VI.  Rodenc  Borgia  of  Valencia  in 
Spain,  a man  of  great  personal  wealth  and  of  some  ability, 
but  of  loose  conduct.  He  had  Ixhui  made  a cardinal  by  his 
uncle  Calixtus  111.,  and  was  elected  pope  in  1492,  after  the 
death  of  Innocent  VIII.  At  the  timo  of  his  election,  ho 
had  four  children  by  his  mistress  Vaiiozio  : and  (during  his 
reign)  he  made  no  scruple  at  employing  even  means  in  his 
p<»wer  to  confer  on  them  honour  and  riches.  The  most  noto- 
rious of  his  sons  was  Cesar,  first  cardinal,  and  afterwards 
made  Duke  of  Valentinois  in  Dauphiny  by  King  Louis  XII  ^ 
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fn»m  which  ho  wns  styled  the  Duke  Valentine,  a name  which 
h-' rendered  infamuui»bvhi»atrociti*H.  The  p:)liticsoflhcpope 
were  caprirum-s  an  I faithless  in  the  extreme.  At  lirsl  he 
a-;ts  hostile  t>  the  house  of  Aras^on  then  rei>'nin$;  at  Naples, 
andshowofl  him>«.'lf  favourable  tutho  French  who  wore  al  that 
t.ir.e  atte  npriui;  to  invade  Italy,  but  alterwanls  his  youni^er 
son.  Gioirro«lo,  havinjf  inarrie  I a daufjhter  of  Alfonso  II.  of 
Naples,  Alexander  allie<I  himself  with  the  latter,  for  the 
urpose  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  invaders.  As, 
)wever,  Charles  VIII.,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  ad- 
vanced upon  Rome,  the  pope  received  him  with  honour, 
and  promised  him  his  suppt>rt  for  the  conquest  of  Naples, 
and  even  s;avo  him  his  son.  Cardinal  Cesar,  as  a hostaf;:e. 
But  the  Canlinal  found  means  to  escape;  and  Alexander 
jome^l  the  league  formed  in  the  North  by  the  Venetians  and 
Sforza  against  the  French,  which  le<l  In  the  cxpul-sion  of  tlie 
latter.  He  afterwards  allied  himself  to  Lewis  XII.  of 
France,  successir  of  Charles  VIII.,  who  wanted  the  Pope’s 
sanction  for  divorcing  his  first  wife  : he  was  also  a party  to 
the  double  treachery  by  wdiich  Fenlinand  of  Spain  first 
H»’inyed  the  cause  of  his  relative,  Fredunc  of  Naples,  parti- 
taming  that  kingdom  between  Lewis  XII.  and  himself;  and 
•hen.  breaking  hisengagementwith  the  French, hcscized  upon  , 
the  whole  of  the  conquest  by  mean;'  of  his  general.  Gonsalvu. 
.Alexander's  internal  policy  was,  if  possible,  still  more  perfi- 
dious. He  waslient  upt^n  the  destruction  of  the  great  Roman 
families  of  Cobnna.  Orsini,  and  Savelli : and  cither  by  trea- 
chery or  open  violence  he  in  great  measure  succee<led  in 
putting  to  death  most  of  them,  and  seizing  on  their  exten- 
•ive  p-^ssos-sions.  He  sent  his  .son.  the  Duke  VaMntino,  into 
the  Romagna,  where,  by  means  of  similar  pmctices,  the 
latter  made  himself  master  of  that  country,  entrapping  and 
"tmngUng  the  independent  lords  and  petty  despots  of  the 
'arioiu  towns.  .Alexander  gave  his  only  daughter  Lueretia 
BfT'gia  in  marriage,  first,  to  Giovanni  Sfurza,  Lord  of  Pesaro, 
whom  she  afterwanls  divorced ; then  to  a prince  of  the  house 
f/f  .Aragon,  who  was  murdered  by  her  brother  Cesar  ; after 
which  she  live<l  some  time  in  the  pontifical  palace,  sharing 
in  the  intrigues  and  licentiousness  of  that  court.  She 
was  married  a third  time,  in  1501.  to  Alfonso  d'Este,  son 
of  Hercules  Duke  of  Ferrara,  to  whom  she  brought  as  a 
ilowry  100, OOO  golden  pisbdes,  besides  jewels.  Alexander  s 
ridest  son,  John  Duke  of  Gandia,  was  munlcretl  one  night 
'while  returning  from  a debauch,  by  unknown  assassins,  and 
'.hrown  into  tlie  Tiber.  (See  Roscoe's  Leo  X.,  vol.  i.)  At 
asi  .Alexander  himself  died  on  the  18th  of  August,  1503, 
being  seventy-four  years  of  age.  It  was  said,  and  several 
historians  have  repeated  the  assertion,  that  he  died  of  poison 
which  was  intended  for  his  guest,  the  Cardinal  of  Cometo. 
Elis  crime,  however,  is  not  clearly  pmved  ; and  the  Pope  hav- 
mg  been  ailing  for  j«>me  time  with  a tertian  fever,  this  cir- 
'oimstance,  adde<l  to  his  advanec<l  age  and  irregular  habits,  is 
lutheient  to  account  for  his  death.  He  was  su[*cecdi'<l  nomi- 
aaily  by  Pius  III.,  who  died  twenty-six  days  after  his 
election,  and  then  by  the  famous  Julius  II.  The  pontificate 
>f  Alexander  VI.  is  certainlv  the  blackest  page  in  the 
nistjry  of  modem  Rome.  Tlie  general  demoralization  of 
that  periml,  of  which  abundant  details  are  found  in  John 
Burchard's  Diarium,  as  well  as  in  Panrinius,  Muratori. 
Fabre's  continuation  of  Fleury's  KrcUtiastiral  Hiftory,  and 
other  writers.  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  appears  ir  our 
times  almost  increflible. 

ALEXANDER  VII.,  FabioCbigiof  Siena,  succeeded 
Innocent  X.  in  1655.  Ho  embellished  R/ime.  protected 
learning,  but  was  accused  of  favouring  too  much  his  rela- 
tives and  connexions.  He  was  embroiled  in  a dispute  with 
the  imperious  Louis  XI \\  of  France,  in  cousoquence  of  some 
insult  which  bod  been  ofTercil  by  the  populace  to  the  Duke 
of  Crequi,  French  amba.ssadur  at  Rome.  He  died  in  May, 
1667.  aiui  was  succeeded  bv  Clement  IX. 

ALEXANDER  VIII.,*  Cardinal  Ottoboni  of  Venice. 
Mjcceeded  Innocent  XI.  in  I6H9.  He  assisted  his  native 
country  in  its  war.s  against  the  Turks.  He  died  in  February, 
1691.  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  was  succeeded  by  Inno- 
cent Xll. 

ALEXANDER  1.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  a younger  son 
of  Maleidra  HI.  (Canmorej,  and  succeeded  his  eldest  brother 
Edgar,  who  die<l  without  issue  on  the  8th  of  January.  1 1 07. 
In  iho^e  times,  in  Scotland,  os  well  as  in  other  countries,  the 
succession  to  thu  tiirune  was  freijucntly  regulated,  at  least 
to  a certain  extent,  by  the  will  of  the  reigning  king  : and 
Edgar,  at  bis  death,  left  part  of  his  dominions  to  his  younger 
hi'jlber  DavicL  Lord  Hailes  thinks  that  Darid'a  ihare  was 
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Umly  the  Scottish  portion  of  Cumlierlantl ; but  it  appear* 

I rather  to  have  included  the  whole  territory  that  was  consi 
' dere<l  subject  to  the  Scottish  crown  to  the  south  of  the 
I Forth,  except  the  Dithians.  Alexander  was  at  first  in- 
’ clinod  to  resist  this  apportionment ; but  he  eventually  ac- 
' ouiesced  in  it.  The  instructions  of  his  mother,  Margaret, 

[ tne  sister  of  Eflgar  Alhcling,  and  the  advantages  which  he 
enjoyed  from  the  socielv  of  tlie  English  exiles,  who  crowded, 
after  the  Conquest,  to  his  father's  court,  had  given  to  Alex- 
' ander  a degree  of  literary  cultivation  which  none  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  possessed.  His  natural  talents  seem  also  to 
' have  been  of  a superior  onler ; while  lie  possessed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  energy  of  character  suited  to  the  govem- 
I meiitofthe  rude  and  turbulent  country  which  Scotland  then 
I was.  His  reign,  almost  from  iu  commencement,  was  agi- 
tated hy  successive  m.surrections  ; every  one  of  which,  how- 
: ever,  he  promptly  put  down.  One  of  the  most  serious  was 
I that  excited  in  the  district  of  Moray,  in  1 1*20,  by  Angus,  the 
1 grandson  of  Lulach,  son  of  the  wife  of  Macbeth,  and  thu 
' occupant  of  the  throne  for  a few  months  after  the  death  of 
that  usurper.  Angus  claimed  the  crown  in  virtue  of  this 
descent ; but  the  attempt  was  met  by  Alexander  with  his 
usual  decision,  and  speedily  quellerf.  From  the  energy 
which  he  di.splayed  on  this  o*ension,  he  derived  the  epithet, 
or  Huniame,  by  which  he  is  known  in  Scottish  history.  The 
, old  chronicler,  Wynton,  says, 

' Fr«  (hat  d*y  forth  hU  lirin  all 
I'acU  him  AlcsuMlrr  th«  rlerre  to  call.* 

Alexander  showed  equal  spirit  in  resisting  all  foreign 
encroachments  upon  the  independence  of  his  kingdom.  The 
annals  of  Scotland  during  his  reign  are  chiellv  occupied  with 
the  disputes  occasioned  by  the  pretensions  of  the  Aijchhishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York  to  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  that 
country.  A very  full  abstract  of  the  txturse  of  this  controversy 
has  been  given  by  Lord  Hailes  ; but  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
state,  that  the  determination  of  the  Scottisn  king  at  length 
compelled  the  English  prelates  to  give  up  the  contest.  St. 
Andrew's,  and  several  of  the  other  ecclesiaslical  foundations 
of  Scotland,  were  largely  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  Alex- 
ander. The  only  church  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  how- 
ever, was,  we  believe,  that  which  he  built  in  1123  on  the  isle 
of  Inchcolm,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  he  had  nearly  perished  in  a tempest.  He  died  at  Stir- 
ling, without  leaving  any  legitimate  issue,  on  the  27th  of 
April,  1121,  and  was  succeetled  by  his  brother  David  1. 
Alexander  had  married  Sibilla,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Henry  I.  of  England.  She  ditMl  suddenly,  at  Lochtay,  on 
the  12th  of  June.  1 122. 

AI..EXANDER  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  wa.s  bom  at  Had- 
dington, on  the  2 1th  of  August  (St.  Bartholomew's  day), 
1 1 98.  and  sueevc<led  his  father,  William  the  l.,ion,  on  the  4lh 
of  Decemlter,  1214.  being  entwned  at  Scone  on  the  following 
day.  His  mother  wos  Ermenganlo,  daughter  of  Richard 
Viscount  of  Beaumont,  and  granddaughter  of  a natural 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England.  He  began  his  reign  by 
entering  into  a league  with  the  English  barons  who  were 
confederated  against  King  John. — engaging  to  aid  them  in 
their  insurrection,  on  condition  of  being  put  in  possession  of 
the  northern  counties  of  England.  This  led  to  several 
devastating  incursions  into  each  other's  dominions  by  the 
two  kings.  The  death  of  John,  in  October.  1216,  put  an 
end  to  their  hostilities  ; and  the  following  year  Alexander 
concluded  a treaty  of  peac«  with  the  new  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land. Henry  HI. .one  of  the  conditions  being  that  Alexander 
should  espouse  Henry's  eldest  sister,  the  Princess  Joan. 
This  marria^  accordingly  took  place  on  the  25lh  of  June, 
1221.  In  the  course  of  the  following  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years,  Scotland  was  disturbed  by  insurreclionR  which  broke 
out  successively  in  Argyle,  in  Caithness,  in  Murray,  and  in 
Galloway  ; all  of  which,  however,  Alexander  succeetled  in 
repressing.  Meanwhile  the  connexion  which  he  had  formed 
with  the  royal  family  of  England  preser>ed  peace  between 
the  two  countries,  and  even  led  to  considerable  intercourse 
between  the  Scottish  king  and  bis  brother-in-law,  whom  he 
repeatedly  risited  at  London.  The  death  of  Queen  Joan, 
however,  without  issue,  on  tlie  4th  of  March,  1238,  and  the 
marriage  of  Alexander,  on  the  15th  of  May  in  the  following 
year,  with  Mary,  daufftitcr  of  a French  nobleman,  Ingel- 
rnm  de  Couci,  broke  this  bond  of  amity ; and  after  some 
years  of  mutual  dissatisfaction  and  complaint,  the  two  kings 
prepared  to  decide  their  differences  by  arms  in  1244.  By 
I the  intervention,  however,  of  some  of  the  English  nobility, 

I bloodsheds  was  prevented,  after  Alexander  had  approach^ 
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the  l>onior  with  an  anny,  it  is  saiil,  of  100,000  men ; and  a 

feace  was  concluded  at  Newcastle  in  Au{»nst  of  that  year. 

n 1247,  another  insurrection  broke  out  in  Galloway,  winch 
Alexander  soon  succeeded  in  puttins;  down.  In  the  summer 
of  1249,  he  had  set  out  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  repress 
a rebellion  raised  by  An^us,  Lord  of  Arjtyle,  when  ho 
was  taken  ill  at  a small  island,  variously  spelled  Erruy. 
Kerreray,  Kcrarry,  or  Kirarry,  off  the  coast  of  Ai'i;yle,  and 
died  there  on  tho  Slh  of  July.  By  his  second  marriage, 
he  left  an  only  son,  his  successor,  Alexander  III.,  born 
at  Roxburgh  on  the  4th  of  September,  1241.  Alexander  II. 
bears  a high  character  in  the  jwges  of  the  ancient  his* 
toriuns  and  chroniclers  of  Scotlmul ; and  he  appears  to  have 
been  a prince  endowed  with  manv  great  qualities.  Besides 
the  warlike  ability  with  which  Ke  preserved  both  tho  in- 
dependonco  and  "the  internal  order  of  hia  kingdom,  he  is 
particularly  cedebrated  for  his  regard  to  juMice,  and  Iho 
wimIoiu  and  imparlialily  with  which  he  took  care  that 
the  law  should  be  admiiiUtcred  among  all  classes  of  his 
subjects.  This  is  a virtuu  in  a king,  or  governor,  that 
never  fails  to  attract  the  popular  attachment  and  respi-cl ; 
and,  acconlingly,  we  are  told  by  a contem|K)rary  English 
writer,  Matlliew  Paris,  that  Alexander  was  desiTiedly  l>e- 
lovofl,  not  only  by  his  own  subjects,  but  by  the  jK^iplc  of 
England  likewise.  He  is  usually  characterise*!  as  alto- 
gether one  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  the  Scottish  kings. 

ALEXANDER  HI..  King  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  and 
successorof  Alexander  II.  Although  only  eight  vears  old 
at  his  father’a  death,  ho  wsa  crowned  at  Scone,  by  l>a\jd  do 
Bernoham,  BishopofSl.  Andrew's,  on  the  l.tthof^uly,  1249, 
having  previous  to  that  ceremony  been  knighted  by  tho 
same  ecclesiastic.  He  had,  already, when  only  a yearold,  l»een 
betrothed  to  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughU’r  of  the  English 
king,  Henry  IIL;  and  notwithstanding  the  youth  of  Iwih 
parties,  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  took  pUice  at  V«>rk, 
on  th©  25th  of  December,  1251.  The  connection  thus 
ft>rnied,  together  with  tho  minority  of  his  son-in-law,  guvo 
Henry  a plausible  pretext  for  interfering,  as  he  was  very 
anxious  to  do.  in  (he  affairs  of  Scotland  ; and  the  distrac(e<l 
state  of  that  kingdom,  occasioned  by  the  factions  among 
the  nobility,  facilitated  his  views.  In  August,  1255,  he  ap- 
proache*!  the  borders  at  the  head  of  an  army;  und,  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  king  and  queen  resided, 
having  been  previously  taken  by  surprise  out  of  the  hands 
of  (be  Comyns,  in  whom  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  was 
then  vested,  that  party,  comprising  the  most  patriotic  por- 
tion of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  was  dismisiicd  from  power, 
an«l  the  administration  committed  to  tlicir  opponents.  This 
arrangement,  although  made  ostensibly  in  concert  with  the 
Young  king,  muy  be  considered  as  liaving  been  dictated  by 
!iienry,  and  as  having  had  fur  its  principal  object  the  c.sla* 
blishment  of  the  supremacy  of  England.  It  was  (he  cum* 
mcneeinent  of  the  design  so  perseveringly  pursued  by 
Henry  and  his  successor,  to  reduce  the  Scottish  kings  to 
the  condition  of  vassals.  The  eminent  talents,  however, 
which  Alexander  began  to  display  as  soon  as  he  came  of 
age,  and  look  llie  administration  of  affairs  into  his  own 
hands,  together  with  tlio  determination  he  showed  to 
niainlaiii  nis  own  rights  and  the  independence  of  his  do- 
minions, effectually  thwarted  the  further  prosecution  of 
these  views  so  long  as  he  lived.  Mcanwlulu  he  kept  on 
good  terms  with  his  falber-in-law.  In  12ff0.  he  visited 
London  with  his  uueen  : and  in  February,  1261,  the  latter 
was  delivered  at  'Vinds4jr  of  a daughter,  who  was  uamed 
Margaret. 

Aicxanilcr  had  not  long  assumctl  tho  government,  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  meet  a foreign  power,  which  aimed  at 
the  cun<)uestufthe  kingdom.  On  tho  1st  of  October,  1264. 
Haco,  king  of  Norway,  after  having  ravugc«l  the  western 
•sland.s  in  tire  course  of  the  summer,  approached  the  coast  of 
Ayrshire  at  the  head  of  a numerC'Us  fleet.  Every  preparation 
had  been  luadu  by  the  Scottish  king  to  meet  this  formidable 
armament ; but  he  found  after  all  his  best  aid  in  the  elements. 
When  only  a small  portion  of  the  Norwegian  troo|is  had 
landed,  a tempestof  unusual  fury  .-.uddenly  arose,  ami  drove 
nearly  all  lire  ships  on  shore  or  utherwUc  destroyed  them. 
The  attack  of  the  Scottish  .soldiers  and  peasantry  completed 
the  destruction  ofthe  invading  force  ; and  Hacowithdinieulty 
made  hU  esi-ape,  only  to  die  of  a broken  heart  a few  monih’s 
afterwards.  Nc.xt  year  Magnus,  linco's  successor,  agrenl 
to  rcliiuiuish  to  the  king  «>f  Scotland  tho  Hohrhlcs  and  the 
Islo  of  Man  for  the  sum  of  4000  marks,  ami  a small  yearly 
tpht-rent.  In  I2h2,  the  pe«c»?  Iretwen  the  two  kingthmis 


vTas  further  consolidated  by  the  marriage  of  Alexaiulet's 
daughter,  Margaret,  to  the  Norwegian  king  Eric,  then  a 
youth  of  fourteen.  Margaret  died  in  12f'3,  but  left  a daugh- 
ter of  the  same  name,  commonly  designated  the  MaifU  n of 
Norway,  who  eventuallv  became  the  successor  of  her  grand- 
father on  the  Seottkih  throne. 

The  successful  resistance  which,  seconded  by  his  clergy  , 
he  offeretl  to  an  attempt  of  the  pope  to  levy  certain  new  im- 
posts in  his  douiinionH.  is  alnio>t  the  only  other  act  of  Alex- 
ander's reign  which  history  has  commemorated.  Under  bis 
sway,  Scotland  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a tranquillity  to 
which  she  had  long  been  a stranger,  and  which  she  did  not 
regain  fur  many  years  after  his  decease.  The  death  of 
his  daughter  Margaret,  however,  was  the  first  of  a succes- 
sion of  calamities.  Soon  after  her  nuptials,  Alexander, 
tho  Prince  of  Scotland,  the  king's  only  s<jii,  who  was  born 
in  126.3.  had  been  united  in  marriage  t»j  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Guy,  Earl  of  Flanders:  but  he  also  died  without 
issue  on  thu  28th  of  .January,  I2S4.  On  the  15th  of  April, 
12.15,  the  king,  having  sometime  before  lost  his  first  wife, 
took  for  a second,  .luletta,  daughter  of  the  Count  dc  Dreiix, 
in  the  ho|>c  of  leaving  a male  heir.  But  on  the  1 6th  of 
March,  1286,  ns  he  was  riding  in  a dark  night  between 
Burntisland  and  Kinghorn,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Frith  of 
Forth  in  Fifeshla*.  ho  was  thrown  with  Itis  horse  over 
a precipice,  and  killed  on  the  spot.  The  place,  which  is 
called  tho  King's  Wixxl  End,  is  still  pointed  out.  Tire 
death  of  Alexander,  followed  as  it  was  in  a few  y ears  by  that 
of  the  Maulon  of  Norway,  was  one  of  the  ino-t  unfortunate 
events  that  ever  befel  Scotland,  which  it  left  to  contend  at 
once  with  the  iiitcriinl  dislruclioiis  arising  from  a du,- 
puled  suc(‘cs.sion,  und  with  all  the  art  and  force  emploveti 
by  a powerful  neighbour  to  effect  its  subjugation,  kut 
Alexander  was  not  less  lamented  bv  hi*  subjects  on  acct’unt 
of  liis  own  wisdom  and  virtues.  Tlie  vountrv'  luul  never  be- 
fore enjoyed  such  prosperity,  and  Scotland  may  bu  .said, 
during  thi.s  reign,  to  have  pa-M'd  from  M;uii-barbarism  to 
civilixatioii.  It  wiis  under  Alexander  that  its  intercourse 
with  England  first  became  considerable,  and  that  it  began 
to  acquire  an  ac(|tiaintunce  with  the  arU  and  manners  of 
w hat  we  may  call  European  life.  This  king  also  improved 
and  completed  the  system  for  tho  dis|iensati(>n  of  justice 
which  had  been  iiUmduce*!  hy  his  father;  he  divided  the 
country  into  tour  dintricls  for  that  purpose,  and  made  an 
anmiul  progress  througli  it  in  (>ct>um  fir  hearing  appeals 
frvmi  tho  decisions  of  tne  orlinary  judges.  He  was  long 
affectionately  remembered  in  Scotland ; and  tho  old  chro- 
nicler Wyiiion  has  preserved  tho  following  verses  about 
him,  which  are  extremely  tnterc?<t)i)g,  aa  being  the  most 
ancient  s]iecimen  of  tlie  Scottish  diah'ct  now  extant: — 

* Q>ihi-n  Ali*vao<i>r»urc  Kin;,*  ««« iinlr, 

DjiI  SrvlliMial  Irti  ill  luni*  llovi-) 

A««ji  MUt  uT ■)«!  atwl  Iirnli', 

or  H > n«*  aU(i  ol  t;nm)  n it  tralMlio};)  ■'uwt  xlr. 

Oitti*  piia  rlianni'il  mio  Inir. 

ChiUi.  liorii  into  vinrvnjU. 

Sni'i'our  ScttlUri'l.  anrl  it*Ru-<lc. 

D.it  *l.nl  (|>Ure<l)  la  m |>«r]>lrx}t4.' 

ALEXANDER.  IVlI.LIvVM,  a statesman  and  poet  of 
ScAillund,  who  nourished  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  [See 
Stihlinu,  Eakl  of.} 

ALEXANDER  JAROSLAMTTZ  NEVSKOJ  enjoyed 
a high  renown  amimg  his  mintrynien  for  brarerv.  prudence, 
and  religious  zeul : he  has  been  celebrated  in  many  a Kiiiv- 
sian  ballad,  and  is  Mill  vetreralcHl  by  the  present  generation. 
He  was  tho  second  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  Jaroslaw  II. 
WscUdowitr,  and  was  l»om  at  IVl.idiinir  in  1219.  At  the 
I>eri«!  when  his  father  nilwl  over  Novogonid,  (in  1217,)  the 
Tartars,  with  .i  tremendous  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  Khan  of  Kaptshak,  a grandson  of  Tshingis  Khnn,  in- 
vaded Russia,  doMilateil  theertuntry  in  the  most  cruel  manner, 
oveernn  it  even  to  the  I-p|ier  Volga,  and  exacted  the  ni*’st 
degrading  submission  from  the  Russian  princes.  Jaroslaw, 
although  not  inimeiliatcly  attacked  by  the  Tartars  in  his 
own  l*TincipuHly’  of  Novogorod,  found  it  advisable  to  ri'pair 
to  tlie  great  Tartar  hortle,  stationetl  at  that  time  in  the 
region  of  the  imMlern  city  of  Kssan.  to  pay  homage  to 
Bat  I Khali.  From  this  Khan  he  receive<l  tlie  grand  duchv 
of  IVIadiinir,  to  be  held  as  a lief,  made  Perjnslawl  hfs 
residence,  and,  ns  his  elder  son  Feodor  hud  died  in  1232. 
he  cntrusteil  .Alexander  (he  yminger  vrith  (he  government 
of  Novoginrixh  Returning  ti  ser  nd  time  to  the  great 
horde,  and  tliere  remonstrating  against  certain  unreason 
able  Tartarian  <ommand^,  be  in«n  with  ill  treatment,  and 
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died  on  bis  homeward  jouruey,  in  tlie  month  of  September, 
124j. 

Alexander  succeeded  his  father  in  the  fief  uf  AVUdiiuir, 
the  p<>saesbion  of  which  woa  coiilirnied  te  him  by  Batu*Khan. 
Alexander,  while  his  fatliorwas  still  alive,  had  dUliDguislied 
hini&elfhy  two  great  victories,  of  ono  over  the  Swedes, 
and  another  over  the  uni(e«l  order  of  the  Livonian  and  Teu- 
tonic Knights  of  tho  Sword.  A crusade  against  the  Rus- 
sians had  been  instigated  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  who,  by  a ' 
bull  of  enjoined  the  bishops  ul‘  LubecL,  Liukjoping, 
and  Li\lond.  to  prohibit  all  intercourse  and  comiueroe  widi 
the  schismatic  Russians,  as  long  as  they  should  resist  the 
conversion  of  the  apostate  Finlandem.  ThU,  Itowovcr.  only 
was  a negative  measure;  but  the  bull  of  the  Utli  May,  1237, 
by  which  the  Livonian  and  Esthonian  Knights  of  the  Sword 
were  united  to  tlie  Teutonic  unlvr,  eviiWiitlv  by  way  ol 
strengthening  them  for  a Russian  crusade,  tended  in  a more 
direct  and  positive  manner  towards  the  destruction  of  the 
Greek  Ciiurch  in  the  north-east  of  Europe.  The  Roman 
Court  also  opened  negotiations  with  Eric  the  Eleventh,  King 
of  Sweden,  who,  at  the  po|ie‘s  iiiatigatiun,  gladly  sent  an 
army  against  tlic  Finlaiukirs,  which  laiuled  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Neva,  on  the  spot  where  St.  Petersburg  has  since  been 
built.  Alexander  marched  against  this  army,  and,  on  the 
loth  of  July,  12v'),  totally  defeated  it,  at  the  lyinHucnt'e  of 
the  Ishora  and  the  Nova.  By  tiiis  victory  he  obtained  the 
honourable  surname  of  Nevskoj,  or  Alexander  of  the  Neva. 
While  ho  was  thus  engaged,  the  Knights  of  the  bwurd, 
commanded  by  their  chief,  llerniaim  von  Balk,  had  token 
Pleskmv.  Early  in  the  year  1241  Alexander  marrbed 
again.st  them  from  Novogorod,  and  drove  them  out  of 
Pleskow  : but,  having  allowed  his  army  to  disperse  in  the 
autumn,  ho  next  winter  saw  the  enemy  again  in  the  field. 
Tl’e  Knights  uf  the  Swurd  had  advanced  within  thirty  versts 
ot  (he  city  of  Novogorod.  With  great  speed  Alexander 
again  cuUected  Iuh  army,  pursued  the  retreating  enemy, 
aiid.  on  the  6th  of  April  1242,  fought  them  on  the  iuuof  the 
lake  of  Peipus,  wliere  he  gained  a decisive  victory  : 4V0 
Teutonic  Knights  were  slain,  and  fifty  were  taken  prUoiiers ; 
those  of  the  pnsutiers  w lm  were  Germans  were  pajiloned, 
but  the  Esthoiiians  Alexander  ordered  to  lie  hang^,  const* 
deriiig.  thorn  as  Russian  rebels.  Alexander  returned  in 
triumph  to  Pleskow,  having  liberated  thotcity  and  its  com* 
raerce,  which  at  Uial  time  was  considerable,  from  the  yoke  of 
forcignors. 

Arms  proving  unavailing,  the  Roman  Court  hail  re* 
course  to  diplomacy  as  a surer  means  for  converting  Alex- 
ander. Several  attempts  of  this  kind  hadlieeu  made  in  vain 
With  bis  predecessors,  by  tbo  popes  Innocent  III.,  Hono- 
rius  III.,  and  Gregory  IX.  Innocent  1\'.  roaile  a new 
trial,  and  in  the  year  1261  sent  two  cardinals,  who,  in  Rus- 
sian Chronicles,  are  called  GaM  and  Geiuont.  as  ambassadors 
to  Alexander  Nevskoj ; tliey  brought  a letter  from  this 
!>ope.  duled  January  23,  1248.  probably  so  long  antedated, 
in  order  to  show  how  long  bis  holiness  had  l^n  big  with 
the  lichemc  of  the  embassy,  but  Alexander  remain^  in* 
rlcxihle,  and  the  cardinals  returned  without  effecting  any- 
thing for  the  church  of  Rome. 

Tiiough  Alexander  was  successful  against  the  Pope,  he 
continued  a vassal  of  the  Tartars  as  lung  as  he  lived;  it 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  Russia  was  during  his  reign 
actually  invaded  or  plundered  by  them. 

He  unpaired  to  the  great  horde  throe  time<v,  and  died  on 
his  return  from  the  last  of  these  journeys  at  KosHimeuw  in 
12<i3  ; from  that  place  hU  body  was  removed  to  Wladiniir. 
and  there  interred.  It  is  a tnulition  that  shortly  before  his 
death  he  took  holy  orders:  but  it  probably  has  no  g<x)d 
foundation.  Alexander's  with  was  a daughter  of  \Vra- 
teslaw'.  Prince  of  Polotsk,  dv  whom  he  had  four  sons : 
t ussilj,  Dmitrij.  Andrej,  and  Donilo.  It  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther the  valiant  Jueje  (George!  who  ruled  over  Novogorod 
till  12rv,  WO.H  ak-vii  his  son.  Tho  foundation  of  St.  Petent- 
liurg  in  1703.  on  the  very  spot  where  the  national  hero  hud 
gained  such  an  important  victory.  nuUinilly  recalled  the  me- 
mory of  Alexander  Nevskoj  in  a lively  manner.  Tlio'l’rar 
I’eter  on  this  «jccasi<»n  in»titute<l  St.  Aloxamler  Nevskoj  s 
Order  of  KiUL'lilhofxl,  but  did  not  himself  iri'e  that  iU.*ct»ra- 
Uon  to  any  man ; iuis  was  first  done  after  his  death  by  hi« 
ronsorl  Catharine.  There  is  also  in  .St.  Peterburg  a St. 
Alexauder-Ne^skoj  Monastery,  which  is  well  emlowefl,  to 
uliich  now  is  attached  a seminary  fir  the  education  of  young 
Uvines  culled  St.  Alcxandor-Nev>kuj  s Academy. 

Al.EXANDF.R,  Emperor  of  Russia,  calleil  by  his  coun-  j 


trymen  Alexander  Paulowitseb.  that  rt,  Atoxaoder  the  ton 
uf  Paul,  was  bt>m  on  the  23rd  December,  1777.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  Paul  and  of  Maria,  daughter  uf  Prince 
Eugene,  of  Wurtomberg.  From  his  infancy  ho  was  dit* 
linguishod  for  a gentle  and  affectionate  disposition,  and  a 
superioi  capacity.  His  education  was  directed  not  by  his 


parents,  but  by  bis  grandmother  the  reigning  Empress. 
Catharine  II.,  who  lived  until  he  had  attained  his  nine- 
teenth year.  Under  her  superintendence,  be  was  carelblly 
instructed  by  La  Harpe  and  other  able  tutors  in  tbo  different 
branches  of  a liberal  education,  and  in  the  acooropUshroents 
of  a gentleman. 

Catharine  was  succeeded,  in  1 by  her  son  Paul,  whose 
mad  reign  was  put  nn  end  to  by  his  assassination  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1801.  No  doubt  can  he  entertained  that 
Alc.xander,  as  well  us  his  younger  brother  Constantine,  w as 
privy  to  the  jireparations  which  were  iiiadu  for  the  dethrone- 
ment of  bis  father,  which  had,  indeed,  become  almost  a 
measure  of  necessity ; but  all  the  farts  tend  to  make  it 
highly  improbable  that  he  contemplated  the  fatal  issue  of  the 
attempt.  The  immediate  sequel  of  this  trogedy  w as  a slight 
domestic  dispute,  occasioned  by  a claim  being  advanced  by 
the  widow  of  the  murdered  cmjieror  to  the  vacant  throne, 
who  ha<l  not  been  admitted  into  the  conspirocy  ; afiera  short 
altercaliuti  she  was  prevailed  upon  torelinqui&h  her  preten- 
sions. ond  the  grand  duke  Alexander  was  forthv^iih  pro- 
claimed emperor  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Rus-sias.  This 
collision  does  not  scorn  to  have  left  any  unpleasant  traces 
on  the  mind  either  i>f  Alexander  or  his  mother,  to  whom 
during  his  life  he  alwavs  continued  to  show  respect  and 
attachment.  Tlie  Empress  Maria  survived  her  son  about 
three  yeors. 

Tho  history  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  is  the  history  f 
Europe  for  tho  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  We 
can  here  only  attempt  a slight  outline  of  the  course  of  events 
during  that  busy  tunc,  with  a reference  to  the  movements  of 
the  Russian  enipcmr.  When  Alexander  came  tothethrone, 
he  Ibund  himself  engaged  in  a war  with  England,  which 
had  broken  out  in  the  course  of  tho  preceding  year.  He 
immediately  indicated  the  pacific  character  of  his  policy  by 
taking  steps  to  bring  about  a termination  of  this  state  of 
things,  which  was  already  seriously  distressing  the  com- 
merce of  Russia : and  a convention  was  accordingly  con- 
cluded between  the  two  powers,  and  signed  at  St.  reters- 
burg  on  the  17lh  of  June,  1801.  l*he  general  peace 
ibllowcd  on  the  1st  ofCh’tober.  and  lasted  till  the  declaration 
of  war  bv  England  ogainst  France  on  the  IKth  of  May, 
1H03.  Meanwhile  Georgia,  hitherto  under  the  protection  o( 
Persia  and  Turkey,  had  been  occupied,  on  the  invitaii»»n  of 
the  peojile  themselves,  by  the  troops  of  Russia,  and  incor- 
porated with  that  empire.  Alexander  also,  during  tliis  in- 
terval. showed  his  disposition  to  extend  the  intiuence  ot 
Russia  in  another  direction,  by  entering  into  a negot  ia- 
tion with  France  respecting  the  compensation  to  Ik*  granted 
to  certain  of  the  minor  powers  of  Germany,  with  which 
country  he  was  connectetl  both  through  his  mother,  and 
through  his  father,  who  was  bom  head  of  the  house  of 
llolstein-GfUtorp.  It  was  in  the  course  of  these  ncg«icia- 
tions  that  he  had  his  first  interview  with  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, which  is  undcrstLxxl  tu  have  laid  il'.o  foundation  of  an 
Ultimate  fricnd.s,hip  iK'lwcen  the  two  sovereigns,  and  to  have 
estabhshctl  a concurrence  of  views  which  powerfully  in- 
lliicnced  the  ftiturc  policy  of  e.vrh.  In  a f!i>pute  with  Sweden, 
with  regard  to  the  frontier  cf  Finland,  ahhough  hostilities 
were  av4’rtc<l  by  the  «>nccv8ion  of  the  Swedish  king,  the 
extensive  military  preparations  which  were  immediately 
made  by  Russia,  showed  how  little  llml  power  was  disposed 
tu  allow  the  invasion  of  any  of  her  rights. 
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Alexander  did  not  immediately  join  England  in  the  war 
^i^nst  France;  but  oven  in  the  oarly  part  of  1804,  symp- 
toms began  to  appear  of  an  approaching  breach  between 
Russia  and  the  latter  country.  On  the  i 1th  of  April,  1805, 
a treaty  of  alliance  with  England  was  concluded  at  St. 
Petersburg,  t»>  which  Austria  became  a party  on  the  9th 
of  August,  and  Sweden  on  the  3rd  of  Octol^r  following. 
This  league,  commonly  called  the  third  coalition,  speeflily 
led  to  actual  hostilities.  The  campaign  was  eminently  di^ 
astrous  to  the  allied  powers.  A succession  of  battles,  fought 
between  the  6th  and  the  I8th  of  October,  almost  anni- 
hilated the  Austrian  aniiy,  before  any  of  the  Russian  troops 
arrived.  Alexander  made  his  appearance  at  Berlin  on  the 
25lh,  and  there,  in  a few  days  after,  concluded  a secret  con- 
vention w ith  the  King  of  Prussia,  by  which  that  prince.  i 
who  had  hitherto  pn)fesse<l  neutrality,  bound  himself  to  ^ 
join  tho  coalition.  Before  leaving  the  Russian  capital. 
Alexander,  in  company  with  the  king  and  queen,  visited 
at  midnight  the  tomb  of  tho  great  Frederick,  and,  after 
having  kissed  the  coffin,  is  said  to  have  solemnly  joined 
hands  with  his  brother  sovereign,  and  pledged  himself  that 
nothing  should  over  break  their  fricnd.shin.  He  then 
hastened  by  way  of  Leipzig  and  Weimar  to  Dresden,  from 
whence  be  proceede<l  to  Dlmutz,  and  there,  on  tlie  18th 
November,  joined  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  On  the  2nd 
of  the  following  month,  tho  Austrian  and  Russian  troops, 
commanded  by  the  two  emperors  in  person,  were  beaten 
in  (he  memorable  and  decisive  battle  of  Austerlitz.  The 
immediate  consequences  of  this  great  defeat  were,  the  con- 
clusion of  a convention  between  France  and  Austria,  and 
Alexander's  departure  to  ussia  with  the  remains  of  bis 
army. 

Although  Alexander  did  not  accede  either  to  the  con- 
vention between  France  and  Austria,  or  to  the  treaty  of 
Prcaburg,  by  which  it  was  followed,  he  thought  proper  after 
a short  time,  to  profess  a disposition  to  make  peace  with 
France,  and  negociutions  wore  commenced  at  Pahs  fur  that 
object.  But  after  a treaty  had  been  signed  on  the  2uth  of 
July.  1806.  he  refused  to  ratify  it,  on  the  pretence  that  his 
miniAtur  had  departed  from  his  instructions.  The  true 
motive  of  his  refusal  no  doubt  was,  that  by  this  time 
arrangements  were  completed  with  Prussia  and  England 
for  a fourth  coalition  ; and  it  is  even  far  from  improbable, 
that  the  negociutions  which  led  to  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  had  from  tho  first  no  other  object  beyond  gaining 
time  for  preparations.  On  the  8th  of  October  hostilities 
recommenced,  and  the  victory  of  Jena,  gained  by  Bona- 
parte a few  days  after,  laid  the  Prussian  monarchy  at 
his  feet.  When  this  great  battle  wo.h  fought,  Alexander 
and  bis  Russians  had  scarcely  reached  tlm  fitjnliers  of 
Germany;  on  receiving  the  news  tlvcy  imroediutely  re- 
treated across  the  \ istula.  Hither  they  were  pursued  by 
Bonaparte,  and  having  been  joined  by  the  remnant  of  the 
Prussian  army,  were  l>oaten  on  the  8th  of  February,  1807, 
in  the  destructive  battle  of  Eyluu.  Finally,  on  the  I4th  of  | 
June,  the  united  armies  were  again  defeated  in  the  great 
batlle  of  Fricdland,  and  compelled  to  retreat  behind  the 
Niemen.  Tliis  crowning  disaster  terminated  the  campaign. 
An  armistice  was  arranged  on  the  21st;  and  five  days  after 
Alexander  and  Napoleon  met  in  a tent  erected  on  a raft  in 
the  middle  of  the  Niemen.  and  at  that  interview  not  only 
arranged  their  differences,  but,  if  we  may  trust  the  subst*- 
quent  professions  of  b*>th,  were  converted  from  enemies  into 
warmly  attachefl  friends.  A treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
between  the  two.  at  Tilsit,  on  tho  7th  of  Julv  ; by  a secret 
article  of  which  Alexander  engaged  to  join  France  against 
England.  He  accordingly  declared  war  against  his  la(e 
allv,  on  the  26th  of  October  following.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit 
indeed  converted  the  Ruiwtian  emperor  into  the  enemy  of 
almost  all  his  former  friends,  and  tiie  friend  of  all  his  former 
enemies.  Turkey,  though  supported  by  France,  hud  tor 
some  time  been  hanl  pressed  by  the  united  military  and  , 
naval  operations  of  England  and  Russia  ; hut  upon  Alex- 
ander's coalition  with  the  French  emperor,  a truce  was  con- 
cluded between  Turkey  and  Russia  at  Slobosia,  August  24, 
and  the  Turkish  empire  was  saved  from  the  ruin  which 
threatened  it.  A war  with  Persia,  commenced  in  1802, 
continued  to  be  carricfl  on  with  vaiying  success. 

On  the  24lb  of  February.  1808,  Alexander,  in  obedience 
to  the  plan  arranged  with  Napoleon,  declared  w'ox  against 
Sweden,  and  followed  up  this  declaration  by  despatching 
an  army  to  Swedish  Finland,  which,  after  a great  deal  of 
fighting,  succeeded  in  obtaining  complete  posse&aion  ot  that 


country.  On  the  27th  of  September,  the  Russia-u  and 
French  emperors  met  again  at  Erfurt ; many  of  the  German 
princes,  with  representatives  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  tho 
Emperor  of  Austria,  also  attended  tlie  Congress,  which  con- 
tinued to  sit  till  the  15th  of  October.  On  this  occasion 
a proposal  for  peace  was  made  to  England  in  the  united 
names  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander;  but  the  neg'x;iatious 
were  broken  off  after  a few  weeks. 

The  friendly  relations  of  Alexander  with  France  conti- 
nued for  nearly  five  years  : but.  notwithstanding  fair  appear- 
ances. various  causes  were  in  the  meanwhile  at  work  which 
could  not  fail  at  last  to  bring  about  a rupture.  Tlie  Russian 
autocrat  having  failed  in  the  plan  of  policy  with  which  he 
, had  begun  his  reign,  and  which  seems  to  have  contemplated 
the  avoidance  of  war,  but  at  the  same  time  the  exercise  of  a 
powerful  foreign  infiuence,  appears  to  have  resolved  to  try 
another  game,  and  to  see  what  he  could  gain  by  entering 
into  conf^eracy  with  the  great  conqueror  of  nations.  But 
the  peace  of  TiUit,  and  the  new  relations  into  which  Russia 
was  thrown,  Iwwever  much  they  may  have  l>een  to  the 
mind  of  the  sovereign,  entailed  such  privation  and  com- 
mercial suffering  on  the  people  of  that  country,  by  severing 
the  connexion  with  England,  as  made  it  at  length  imp>»sible 
to  persist  in  this  course  of  policy.  In  the  meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  treaty  of  Vienna,  signed  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1809,  which,  following  the  battles  of  Esling  and  Wagram, 
dissolved  the  fifth  coalition  against  France,  increased  the 
Russian  dominion  ^ the  annexation  of  easteni  Gallicia, 
ceded  by  Austria,  'fhe  war  with  Turkey,  also,  which  had 
been  recommenced,  continued  to  bo  prosecuted  with  success. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  year  1811.  the  disputes  with  the  court 
of  Paris,  which  ostensibly  arose  out  of  the  seizure  by  Bona- 
parte of  the  iloniinions  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  had 
assumed  such  a height  as  left  it  no  longer  doubtful  that 
war  would  follow.  A treaty  of  alliance  having  been  pre- 
viously signed  with  Sw-eden,  on  the  l9thofMarch,  1H12. 
Alexander  declared  war  against  France  : and  on  the  24ih  of 
April  lie  left  St.  Petersburg  to  join  his  army  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Lithuania.  The  great  events  which  followed  may 
be  supposed  to  be  fresh  in  the  memor}'  of  all  but  the  youngest 
of  our  readers.  On  tho  28th  of  May  peace  was  concindetl 
at  Bucharest  on  advantageous  terms  with  Turkey,  wliirh 
relinquished  everjlhing  to  the  left  of  the  Prulh.  The 
immense  army  of  France,  led  by  Napoleon,  entered  the 
Russian  territoiy  on  the  25th  of  June.  As  they  advanced, 
the  inhabitants  tied  as  one  man.  and  left  the  invaders  to 
march  through  a silent  desert.  In  this  manner  the  French 
reached  Wilna.  On  the  Uth  of  July.  Alexander  had  re- 
paired to  Moscow,  from  whence  be  proceeded  to  Finland, 
where  he  had  on  interview  with  Bemadotte,  then  crown 
prince  of  Swcnlen.  Hero  ho  learned  the  entry  of  the  French 
into  Smolensk.  He  immediately  declared  that  he  never 
would  sign  a treaty  of  peace  w itb  Napoleon  while  he  was  on 
Russian  ground.  * Should  St.  Petersburg  be  taken,'  he 
added,  * I will  retire  into  Siberia.  I will  then  resume  our 
ancient  customs,  and.  like  our  long-bearded  ancestors,  will 
return  anew  to  conquer  the  empire.'  * This  resolution,'  ex- 
claimed Bernadotic,  * will  liberate  Europe.’ 

On  the  7th  of  September  took  place  the  first  serious  en- 
counter boiwecn  tho  two  armies,  the  ImtUe  of  Borodino,  in 
which  25.00U  men  perished  on  each  side.  On  the  14th  the 
French  entered  Moscow.  In  a tew  hours  the  city  was  a 
smoking  ruin.  Wc  cannot  pursue  the  storv'  of  Napoleon's 
homeward  inarch,  and  the  destruction  of  his  magnificent 
anjiy.  Not  fewer  than  3U0.000  Frenchmen  perished  in  this 
campaign.  I'he  remnant,  which  was  above  150,000,  repaased 
the  Niemen  on  tho  16th  of  December. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  following  year,  Prussia  and  Aus> 
triu  successively  became  parties  to'  the  alliance  agaimst 
: France.  Alexander,  who  had  joine<l  his  army  while  in 
pursuit  of  Bonaparte  at  Wilna,  continued  to  accompany 
the  allied  troops  throughout  the  campaign  of  this  ^ummer. 
On  the  26lh  and  27th  of  August  be  was  pn‘M>nl  at  the 
battle  of  Dresden ; and  on  the  iHth  of  October  at  the  btill 
more  sanguinar)  conflict  of  Leipzig.  On  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary. 1814,  he  met  the  King  of  I’russia  at  Chaumont.  whore 
the  two  sovereigns  signc^l  a treaty  binding  themwlvos  to 
prosecute  the  war  against  France  to  a successful  copcluMon, 
even  at  tho  cost  of  all  the  resouroos  of  their  dominions. 
On  the  30th  of  March,  15(»,(I0U  ol^  the  troops  of  tho  allies 
were  before  the  walls  of  Paris:  and  on  the  following  day 
at  mx>n,  Alexander  and  William  Frederick  cntcroi  that 
capital. 
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We  shall  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  transactions 
vliich  followed  this  event.  Alexander,  owing  in  a croat 
measure  to  his  engaging  airabliity,  as  well  as  to  lh<‘  lil)«ral 
Sentiments  which  he  matle  a practice  of  pnifusKing.  was 
a great  favourite  with  the  Parisians.  The  canquerors 
having  determined  upon  the  dopositiim  of  Bonaparte,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Alexander  Kjtent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  ho  stayed  in  inspecting  the  difTcrent 
objects  of  interest  in  the  city  and  ita  vicinity,  as  if  bo  had 
visited  it  in  the  course  of  a tour.  He  left  the  French  capital 
about  the  Istuf  Juha,and  imKXHMlingtu  Boulugne.  was  there, 
along  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  taken  on  boanl  an  English 
man-of-war,  commanded  by  his  present  Majesty,  then 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  cotivcyed  to  Calais,  from  which  p«»rt 
tlve  royal  vachts  brought  twer  the  two  sovereigns  to  this 
country'.  ’They  landed  at  Dover  on  the  evening  of  iho  7lh, 
and  next  day  came  to  Lsmdon.  They  remained  in  this 
country  for  about  three  weeks,  during  which  time  Ihoy 
visited  Oxford  and  Portsmouth,  and  wherever  they  went,  a.s 
well  as  in  the  metropolis,  were  received  with  honours  and  fes- 
tivities of  unexampled  magnificence,  amidst  the  tumultuous 
rejoicings  of  the  people.  From  England.  Alexander  pro- 
c^ded  to  Holland,  and  thence,  after  a short  stay,  to  Carls- 
ruho,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  cmpres.s.  On  the  25th  of 
July  be  arrived  at  his  owu  capital  of  St.  Petersburg,  where 
hU  appearance  was  greeted  by  illuminations  and  other 
testimonies  of  popular  joy. 

The  Congress  of  European  sovereigns  at  Vienna  opened 
on  the  3d  of  November,  1614.  In  the  political  arrangements 
made  bv  this  assembly,  Alexander  obtained  at  least  his  fair 
share  of  advantages,  having  been  recognized  as  King  of 
Poland,  which  country  was  at  the  same  time  indissolubly 
united  with  Russia.  Before  the  members  of  the  Congress 
separated,  however,  news  arrived  of  Bonaparte's  escape  from 
Elba.  They  remained  together  till  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo:  when  Alexander,  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  prix-eeded  to  Paris,  where  they  ar- 
rived in  the  beginning  of  July,  lbl5.  On  the  26th  of  the 
following  September,  the  throe  sovereigns  signed  an  agree- 
ment, professedly  for  the  preservation  of  umver^al  peace  on 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  to  which,  with  some  presump- 
tion, if  not  impiety,  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
On  leaving  Paris.  Alexander  proceeded  hi  Brussels,  to 
arrange  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  the  Grand  Duchess  Anne, 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange ; and  from  thence,  by  the  way 
of  Dijon  ami  Zurich,  to  Berlin,  where  he  concluded  another 
family  alliance,  by  the  marriage  of  his  bmther  Nicholas, 
FKiw  emperor,  with  the  Princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  On  the  12th  of  November  he  arrived  at 
Warsaw,  and  after  publishing  the  heads  of  a constitution  for 
Poland,  ho  left  this  city  on  the  3d  of  December,  and  on  the 
13th  reached  St.  Petersburg. 

No  great  events  mark  the  next  years  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander.  On  the  27th  of  March,  1HI8.  he  opened  in 
rson  the  first  Polish  diet  at  Warsaw,  on  the  close  of  which 
set  out  on  a journey  through  the  southern  provinces  of  his 
empire,  visiting  Odessa,  the  Crimea,  and  Moscow.  The 
congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  which  ho  was  present  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  met  in 
September,  and  on  the  1 5th  of  the  fullowing  month  pro- 
mulgated a declaration,  threatening,  in  reference  to  the  then 
state  of  Spain,  the  suppression  of  all  iuKurrectionarv'  move- 
ments wherever  they  might  take  place.  The  congresses  held 
in  182U  and  1821  at  Truppau  and  Laybuch,  on  the  affairs  of 
Naples  and  Piedmont,  and  that  of  \erona  in  1822,  wore 
also  mainly  directed  by  the  Russian  autocrat.  Meanwhile 
the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  in  1820.  although  publicly 
condemned  by  Alexander,  was  attributed  by  Turkey  to  the 
giecret  encouragement  of  Russia,  and  seemed  to  threaten  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries : but  fur  the 
present  Alexander  dotcrmino<l  to  persevere  in  his  pacific 
policy.  In  1823.  several  tribes  of  the  Kalmucks,  who  had 
formerly  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  ofChina,  cxchange<l 
it  f.w  that  of  Russia. 

In  tho  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1825,  Alexander  left 
St  Petersburg  on  a journey  to  the  southern  provinces,  and 
on  the  25th  of  Septemlier  arrivetl  atTaganrog  on  the  sea  of 
Amf.  ?Vjm  this  town  he  some  time  after  set  out  on  a 
lour  to  the  Crimea,  and  r«urnc<l  to  Taganrog  about  the 
middle  of  November.  Up  to  nearly  the  close  of  this  latter 
excursion,  he  had  enjoyoil  the  highest  health  and  spirits. 
But  he  was  then  sudclenly  attacked  by  the  common  inter- 
mittonl  fe'er  of  the  couiitr)'.  and  when  he  arrived  at  Tagan- 


rog he  was  very  ill.  Trusting,  however,  to  the  strength  uf 
his  c<msiitiition,  he  long  refused  to  submit  to  the  remedies 
which  his  physicians  preavTibefi.  When  he  at  length  con- 
sented b)  allow  leerhcii  to  lie  applied,  it  was  too  late.  During 
the  few  last  days  that  he  cimtinued  b>  breathe,  he  was  in- 
scn^ible  ; and  on  the  luaniiiig  uf  the  first  of  December  he 
expired. 

h was  for  somo  time  rumourevl  in  foreign  countries  that 
Alexander  ha<l  been  carrietl  off  by  {>oisun : but  it  is  now 
well  ascertained  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  this 
suspicion.  It  appears,  however,  that  his  last  ilays  were* 
embittereil  by  the  inftjrmation  of  an  extensive  conspiracy 
of  many  of  the  nobility  and  olllcers  of  the  amiy  to  subvert 
tho  government,  and  even  to  take  away  his  life : and  it  is 
not  impndiahle  that  this  news,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  him  by  u courier  dviring  the  roi»ldle  of  the  night 
of  the  8th,  which  he  spent  at  Alupta,  may  ha^c  contributed 
ti>  hasten  the  fever  by  which  he  was  two  or  three  days  after 
attackiHl.  For  ftill  details  upon  this  subject,  and  a transla- 
tion of  (he  Report  of  tho  Commission  ap|K>inted  to  inquire 
into  the  affair  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  we  refer  the  reader 
tn  vol.  ii,  pp,  333—435  of  Webster’s  Traveh  in  the  Crimea, 
Turkey,  arid  Efiypt ; London.  183U. 

The  death  of  Alexander  took  place  exactly  a century 
after  that  of  Peter  the  Great,  under  whom  the  civilization 
of  Russia  may  bo  said  to  have  coramenred.  Tho  slate  of 
the  empire  did  not  change  so  completely  during  Alexan- 
der’s reign,  as  it  did  during  that  uf  l*etcr : but  still  tho  ad- 
vancement of  almost  every  branch  of  the  national  prospcrilv 
in  the  course  of  thequarterof  a century  during  which  Alex- 
ander filled  the  throne  was  probably,  wuth  that  one  exception, 
greater  than  bad  ever  been  exhibited  in  any  other  country. 
The  reader  will  find  in  the  1.3th  chapter  of  a Sketch  uf  the 
Life  uf  Aierander,  by  H.  E.  Lloyd,  Esq..  {8vo.,  Lomion, 
1826,)  an  ably  drawn  up  account  of  the  emperor’s  intcrnul 
administration  of  his  dominions,  and  of  the  various  itnproNe- 
roents  which  were  introduced  under  his  auspices.  At  the 
head  of  these  are  to  be  reckoned  his  exertions  for  the  difl'u- 
sion  of  erlucation  among  his  people.  He  founded  or  re- 
organized seven  universities,  and  established  264  gvmnasin. 
and  above  2000  schools  of  an  inferior  order.  (See  Journal 
qf  Educaiion.  No.  V’.)  The  literature  of  Russia  was  also 
greatly  indebted  to  his  liU^ral  encouragement,  although  he 
continued  the  censorship  of  the  press  in  a modified  form. 
He  greatly  promoted  among  his  subjects  a knowledge  of  anti 
taste  for  science  and  the  fine  arts  by  his  munificent  purchases 
of  paintings,  and  anatomical  and  other  collections.  The 
agriculture,  the  manuffoctures,  and  the  commerce  of  Russia 
were  all  immensely  extended  during  bis  reign.  Finally,  to 
Alexander  tlie  people  of  Russia  were  indebted  for  many 
political  reforms  of  great  value.  Certain  checks  w ere  applied 
to  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  monarch,  by  rights  granted 
to,  or  recognized  in,  the  senate ; the  provincial  governors 
were  subjected  to  more  effective  control ; tht  laws  were  im- 
pmvefi  by  a mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the  old  punish- 
ments. and  in  various  other  respects ; personal  slavery  was 
entirely  abolished  ; and  even  of  the  serfs  attached  to  tho  soil, 
great  numbers  were  emancipated,  and  arrangements  made 
for  tho  eventual  elevation  of  all  of  them  to  a state  of  frei  - 
dom.  Under  Alexander  also,  both  the  extent  and  tho 
population  of  the  Russian  dominions  were  greatly  aug'- 
mented  ; the  military  strength  of  the  nation  w as  de\  eloped 
,nnd  organised  ; and  the  country , from  holding  hut  a suDDr- 
diiiate  rank,  took  its  place  as  one  of  the  leading  powers  cl' 
Europe. 

Alexander  was  married  on  the  9th  of  October,  1793,  to 
the  Princess  Louisa  Maria  Augusta  of  Baden,  who,  on  be 
coming  a memlicr  of  the  imperial  family,  assumnl  the  name* 
of  Elizabeth  Alcxicwna.  By  her,  however,  he  hud  no  issue. 
On  his  death,  his  next  brother,  the  Grand  DukeConj'tantine, 
was  proclaimed  king  at  AVarsaw  ; but  he  itiinicdi.ttely  sur- 
rendered the  throne  to  his  younger  brother,  the  nresetit 
Emperor  Nicholas,  according  to  an  agreement  matie  with 
Alexander  during  his  lifetime. 

ALEXANDERS.  (See  Smyrnium. 

ALEXANDRETTA.  [Sec  ScANnaRooN.] 

ALEX'ANDRIA.  Modkhx.  called  hkuttderieh  by  the 
Arabs,  the  only  port  of  Egypt,  stands  on  an  artificial  neck  of 
land  which  joins  the  <•0^10011!  to  the  ancient  island,  now  the 
peninMila,  of  Pharos  : 31°  13'  N.  lal.  29°  53'  E.  bug.  We 
shall  first  dfscrihe  ita  present  appearance,  and  then  give  a 
short  sketch  of  its  origin,  its  ancient  condition,  and  its  ex- 
isting monuments. 
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The  district  oroun  l Alexandria  congisU  of  n l-Mig  narrow  | 
strip  of  lam\.  boimdtMi  on  one  aide  by  the  Mediterranean,  i 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Lake  Mareotis.  At  iho  timo  of  ilio  | 
French  invasion  in  IbOl,  this  lake  was  dry  ; but  the  Kritish  j 
Iroojis,  during  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  by  cutting  a passage 
through  the  narrow  ueek  of  land  that  se[>aratcs  it  from  Lake  | 
AbouKir  or  Mudieh,  let  in  the  sea,  and  restored  tho  bed  of 
the  Mareolia  to  the  dominion  of  tho  water.  The  imme- 
diate territory  of  Alexandria,  thus  limited  by  the  sea  and 
iho  lake,  extends  from  the  tower  of  the  Arabs,  which  is 
west  of  the  town,  to  Capo  Aboukir  cast  of  it:  the  width  of 
this  tract  near  the  city  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
plan.  The  whole  of  this  district  is  a continuous  chain  (if 
calcareous  rock  and  sand,  without  good  water,  and  almost 
without  vegetation.  j 

There  are  two  ports.  The  old  |wrt  is  at  the  extremity  of 
an  extensive  roailsiead,  the  enlnincc  to  whiidi  lies  arnaa 
a chain  of  rocks  stretching  from(!ape  Marabout  on  the  main 
land  to  tho  Ciipe  of  Fig  Trees,  which  is  the  western  exlre- 
imty  of  tho  island  of  Pharos.  There  are  three  passes  into 
the  road,  the  deejK'st  of  which  will  admit  friuat(*s.  and  pro-  j 
bahly  vessels  of  the  line.  The  port  ilstdf.  which  is  at  the  ; 
eastern  extremity  of  the  roadstead,  is  sheltered  from  tho  vio- 
lent winds  that  blow  lietwoen  N.W.  and  N.E.  by  the  high 
coast  of  the  island  of  Pharos.  The  aneburago  is  good,  and 
the  port  miglii  be  made  uiu.  ^ the  most  convenient  in  the 
world.  The  new  port  has  also  n line  of  rocks  stn*(ching 
across  the  entrance,  and  it  is  further  exjHiscd  to  tho  violent 
r.orth  and  north-east  winds  which  sometimes  render  it  im- 
practicable to  anchor  there.  It  w aUo  very  shallow  in  many 
parts,  owing  both  to  natural  rocks  and  to  sand  and  rubbish 
which  have  been  thrown  into  it.  The  currents  of  the  >ea 
also  sometimes  hrmg  sand  ; and  the  constant  decon)|)osiUon 
of  tho  calcareous  rock,  which  in  some  part  lines  it,  contri- 
butes still  further  to  choke  it  up.  It  is  ^laUid  in  the  public 
prints  that  the  preacut  Pasha  is  going  to  lay  out  a lai^e  sum 
in  impraing  the  ports  of  Alexandria,  Tlio  passage  into  the 
new  pirt  is  about  C5U  feel  east  of  the  Diamond  Hock,  and 
the  fort  of  the  Pharos.  This  firt  is  also  a light  house,  and 
Is  coimccttHl  with  the  island  Pharos  by  an  artificial  d)kc, 
made  in  nsrt  of  ancient  granite  columns  laid  transversely. 
'Hie  islanuuf  Phams  it'>elf  consists  of  a saline  arid  soil  and 
dazzling  white  calcareous  rock:  it  k bordered  with  reefs, 
v.Hp«'eluily  on  the  west  side.  Tl'.e  Arabs  calls  it  liuuduJi  el 
Tyn, or  (jardeii  of  Fig  Trees,  because  this  fruit  is  success- 
fully  cultivated  on  this  otherwise  barren  spot.  Tlio  ishmd 
shows  many  traces  of  ancient  building,  such  as  wv  kuow 
existed  under  the  (ireek  dynasty  and  the  Roman  empire. 

Tlic  modern  town  occupies  the  neck  of  land  between  tho 
two  ports,  which  was  origuially  intended  merely  to  form  a 
rommunication  with  the  Pharos:  but  in  ronsc({uenre  of  the 
continual  increase  which  it  receives,  it  has  gradually  become 
the  chief  inhabited  part.  Such  quays  and  jettees  os  there 
are  on  the  two  turts,  are.  in  a great  measure,  I'urmed  of  the 
maUTiuW  of  ohi  Alexandria.  Tho  mosques,  tlio  public 
wareliouses,  and  even  the  private  dwellings  contain  frag- 
menU  of  granite,  marble,  and  ulherstones,  w hich  clearly  in- 
dicate that  they  once  belonged  to  ancient  edifices.  The 
streets  are  narniw,  and  unpavml,  full  of  dio>t  in  dry  weather 
and  of  mud  when  il  rains  : the  houses,  both  internally  and 
externally,  present  no  great  attroi^tions,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance in,  to  a Eurojiean,  dreary  and  monotonou-i.  The 
town  contains  a great  number  of  nueu^ucs,  and  some  public 
buildings,  such  as  the  custom  house,  new  palace,  marine 
nrscnal.  nncl  the  fortifications.  Tlic  mosque  called  that  of 
the  Thousand  and  One  Pillars  is  the  chief  ecclesiastical 
building.  Alexandria  k still  a place  of  considerable  trade, 
being  the  chief  port  by  which  the  pnalucts  of  Egypt  are  ex- 
(’bunged  f >r  those  of  the  various  countries  of  Kuix>|h;.  Most 
of  the  Kurupean  nations  have  a consul  resident  at  Alexan- 
dria. Tho  population,  at  the  time  of  the  French  evacuation 
>n  1801,  was  only  alniut  7000  : at  p^(^scnt  it  U said  U>  amount 
to  above  ’iri.OOO.  In  the  bazaar*  may  be  seen  u motley  pqm- 
lation,  enraposed  of  Turks.  Egyptians,  Arabs,  Greeks.  Jews, 
and  the  various  natives  of  Europe  that  Irado  with  Alexan- 
dria. In  1827,  605  shi|«  entered  the  p*jrt.  oml  fi2J  cleartKl 
out;  in  1828  there  were  891  arrivals,  and  8C5  departures. 
Tho  particular  i^rrivals  of  the  latter  year  will  give  a botUJr 
idea  of  the  trade  of  Alexandria : — I 

4rriviUf.  IVpantim. 

Austrian,  . , 293  . . 2e4 

Danish,  ...  1 . . 3 

Rngliah,  . . 136  . . 135 


French,  . 

Atrivali. 

139  . 

tvp.kniurt. 

1.52 

Ionian  Islands, 

102 

. 93 

Netherlands, 

. 3 

1 

Prussian, 

2 

2 

Papal, 

6 

. 8 

Russian, 

23 

26 

Sardinian, 

no 

91 

Sicilian. 

14 

10 

Spanish, 

15 

17 

Swedish, 

13  . 

13 

Tuftcim. 

.34 
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Tlio  riw*  of  the  sea  at  Alexandria  is  jiot  ivfgular:  the 
greatest  elevation  U due  to  the  winds  tliut  blow  between  the 
|Mjiuls  of  west  and  north-east,  and  even  this  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  from  nineteen  to  twenty-five  iiiciics.  Tlie 
climate  of  Alexandria  k in  general  paUty  good,  though  the 
occasional  vkitalions  of  Uiu  plague  in  modern  times  have 
given  rke  to  a contrary  opinion  ; but  the  ravages  of  epiile- 
micfi  arc  perhaps  to  ho  uttributed  more  to  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  people  than  to  the  climate.  The  w inter,  during 
which  there  is  a grout  deal  of  min,  is  the  most  unhealthy 
, season;  the  Frcndi  army  lost  163U  men  during  U»c  months 
of  DtMX’inbcr,  1798,  and  January'  and  February-,  1799. 

Alexandria  communicates  with  tlic  Rosetta  uraneb  of  the 
Nile  at  Foua  by  means  of  a canal,  called  the  Mahmoudy, 
constructed  under  the  pn’scnt  governor  Mohammed  AU.  Thi.s 
canal  was  rt'stored  and  completed  in  182U  by  the  labour  of 
15U.90U  Fellulis,  of  wlium  it  is  said  that  ‘JU.OUti  died  of  fa- 
tigue. The  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  about  forty  miles, 
but  it  is  alri’udy  much  injured  by  deposits  of  mud,  and  ran 
only  be  navigated  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  arc  high. 

As  the  town  has  no  fresh  water,  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  have  nxourse  to  the  cisterns  which  are  annually 
filled  partly  by  the  winter  rains,  and  partly  by  water  brought 
from  the  canal.  [See  AukRCUomby.] 

ALEXANDRl'A,  Ancik^t  , owe*  its  origin  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  wlui,  during  bis  visit  to  Egypt,  (».c.  .332,)  gave 
onlers  to  erect  this  city  between  thu  sea  and  tin*  Munvitic 
Lake.  The  arcliilect  was  Dinocrales,  a Macedonian.  A 
large  part,  but  not  llie  whole  of  it,  was  contained  within  tho 
present  walls,  which  arc  chiclly  the  work  of  the  Arabs.  One 
main  long  street,  thirty  stadia  in  length,  ran  Uirough  tlie  city 
I frmj  the  easleni  extreoiiiy  to  the  Necropolis  at  the  western, 

I and  this  was  intersected  by  another  main  street,  ten  sla* 

I (lia  in  length,  running  nearly  north,  in  a direction  frutn  the 
I Mareotic  Luke.  The  object  of  llus  arrangement  was  to  give 
I tlic  city  the  liencfitof  ventilation  flora  the  north  winds.  The 
main  land  and  the  island  of  Pliaros  were  connected  by  a 
dyke,  called  the  Heptastatliuiu.  in  whicb,  at  each  end,  thera 
was  a passage  fur  vessels  from  one  port  to  the  other.  Over 
: these  passages  there  were  also  bridges ; and  we  are  told 
that  water  was  conveyed  along  thu  dyko  to  the  island  of 
Fiiufos,  though  we  do  not  understand  bow  thi.s  was  ma- 
naged, unless  tho  britlip.'s  must  have  been  very  high.  On 
the  rocks  now  uccupied  uy  the  present  Pharos,  a magnificent 
light-huuse  was  constructed  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  in  tJie 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpiius  (».c.  293):  its  height  is 
stated,  though  probably  witii  uiucli  exaggeration,  to  have 
been  40U  feel.  The  )H>int  opposite  to  thu  Pliaru?«  was  called 
Ls’bias ; and  as  the  Lochias  iUelf  u’as  pndonged  towards  the 
Phurus  along  some  rocks,  on  which  tho  i^hurillon  now’ 
stands,  this  prolongation  received  the  name  of  Acro-I^ 
chias,  or  tho  Point  of  Lx’hias.  la  advaiK'ing  from  Lochias 
towanls  the  obelisks,  we  traverse  the  ground  where  stood  the 
palaces  of  the  Ptidemies,  the  theatre,  and  various  temples. 
Tiic  ix>rt  bounded  by  llio  two  promontories,  by  the  north- 
east part  of  tho  city,  and  the  Hcptastadium,  was  culled  tho 
Great  Port.  The  other  port  was  called  Kunostus  (safe  re- 
turn) : it  contained  also  u small  port  called  Kib^tos,  or  * tho 
Chest,'  bccau>e  tlie  enlranro  could  be  completely  closed ; 
no  truces  of  it,  as  Ibr  as  wo  can  learn,  can  bo  made  out. 
A canal  which  united  the  lake  with  port  Eunustus  termi- 
nateil  in  or  near  port  Kilvotos,  and  was  nearly  tho  S.W. 
limit  of  tho  citv.  Still  farther  S.W,  was  the  Necn*poli», 
(city  of  the  dea<l)  or  great  ccMiielery  of  Alexaiuiria.  This 
city  in  its  full  extent  was  tlivided  into  several  quarters,  but 
we  cannot  assign  either  tho  names  or  the  exact  limits  of 
each.  The  court  end,  otherwi^  called  Bruchiun  <H>  eom- 
priserl  tlie  part  betw  een  tlieLochius,  the  tile  of  the  Obelisks, 
and  tlie  eastern  or  Rosetta  gate  (C).  It  contained  also  tlie 
Museum.  Tlie  Hbucolis  (R)  lH»nWred  on  port  Eunaetus. 
and  contained  the  great  temple  cf  hierapk,  which,  after  the 
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establialmicntof  Chri.'tiauity.  fur  a 1oD|(  time  a |rne\*otia 
olk'fice  to  tbc  Ch^^tuln:i.  Thcophilus,  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  ubtaineil  from  the  emperor  Tlieodo' 

uux  (x  o.  39U)  to  dealroy  thk  editko;  and  no  one  could 
accuse  luni  of  executiujf  the  commission  imjierfcctlv.  A 
pUce  ca)le<l  Soma,  (the  body.)  in  the  quarter  of  the  palaces, 
(vnuined  tlM  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Besides  the 
canal  which  united  the  p>>rt  Bunostus  with  the  lake,  them 
XTAi  alno  a canal  from  the  lake  to  the  town  of  Canopus, 
situated  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile. 
By  means  of  this  canal  the  city  was  supplied  with  river 
water,  wiiicdi  wa»  kept  in  cisterns.  Tlieso  wore  so  numerous 
that  a Roman  writer  tells  us,  (D«  Bfifo  Ahxandrino,  cap.  ' 
V.)  * nearly  all  Alexandria  was  undermined,  and  furnished 
With  subterranean  uqucducu  to  convey  the  Nile  wuler  to 
nvate  hou>»es.  where  alter  a sliort  time  it  became  puritied.'  ' 
nnumenihle  traces  of  such  constructions  are  found  on  the 
site  of  old  Alexandria. 

The  city  was  embellished  by  the  Ptolemies  with  the  spoils 
of  the  ancient  Unviis  of  E}typt,  and  for  several  centuries  con- 
tinued to  receive  accessions  and  improvements.  At  one 
time  it  was  tlie  rival  of  Rome  in  size,  and  the  first  commer- 
cial city  of  the  earth.  It  became,  what  Tyre  hatl  been  be-  ' 
£>re.  the  point  of  exchange  for  the  eastern  and  western  world, 
but  with  a commerce  iirore  widely  extended  alter  the  con- 
quests of  the  Macedonians  had  open  the  eastern  world 
to  Greek  enterprise.  UiiKlorus,  who  visited  Alexandria  just 
before  the  downfall  of  the  empire  of  the  Ptolemies,  says, 
that  the  ret^isters  showed  a (Htpulation  of  more  than  300,000 
free  citizeru. 

The  enclosure  which  is  surmunded  by  a double  wall ' 
tanked  with  lofty  towers,  contains  the  remains  of  old  Alex-  ' 
andna, — an  almost  shapeless  mass  of  rubbish  in  which  we 
SCO  fragments  of  bndvcn  columns  and  capitals,  pieces  of  wall, 
cisterns  half  choked  up  with  earth,  bite  of  pottery,  and 

ail  the  sisrns  of  complete  desolation.  There  are  five  s^ate- 
ways  or  entrances  into  this  enclosure.  Of  the  two  pranite 
uiielisks,  commonly  called  (Meopatra's  Needles,  one  is  still 
standing:  the  other  is  lying  near  it  on  the  ground.  The 
dimensions  of  the  two  are  pretty  nearly  the  same.  The 
obole  iieigbt  of  the  erect  obelisk,  including  the  pedestal 
and  tlie  three  steps,  all  of  which  are  covereil  with  earth, 
is  about  scTonty-ninc  feet.  When  the  French  examined 
the  base  of  this  olielisk,  the  accumulation  of  earth  around  it 
was  abant  si.xteen  feet  di^ep.  It  has  suffered  consilerably, 
like  all  the  remains,  and  even  the  natural  rocks,  of  Alex- 
andria. from  the  aciiin  of  tlie  atmosphere:  the  west  side  is 
in  the  bcsl  state  of  preservation,  and  the  south  the  worst 
of  all.  These  two  obelisks  fiirmed  the  entrance  to  the 
temple  or  palace  of  Cw^ar,  as  it  is  called,  though  there  is  no  i 
duiiht  that  they  were  luovi'd  fivni  ^-urot*  of  the  ancient  cities  I 


of  Egypt  by  the  Ptolemies.  Near  the  two  obelisks  is  pntx  uf 
a tower  called  ‘ the  Tower  of  tlie  liomans,'  and  probublv  it 
mav  be  correctly  namwl. 

About  tlie  centre  of  the  enclosure  stands  (he  iniwquc  of 
St,  Athanasius,  on  the  site  of  a Christian  church  erected  bv 
this  patriarch  during  the  fourth  century.  In  this  mosrpiu 
the  Fruiwh  discovered  the  beautiful  SARcopMAOUsof  Kgy  p- 
tian  brecen,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  it  vva» 
ungenerously  reijuired  of  the  French  at  the  capitulation  of 
Alexandria,  (teul,)  together  with  other  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, which  they  hatl  collected  with  great  pains.  Near 
tlie  mosque  are  the  shafts  of  tlireo  colossal  pillars  of  red 
granite,  which  arc  the  only  remains  of  a large  numlicr  that 
once  existed  in  this  part  of  the  city;  but  it  is  not  possible 
now  to  lietermine  to  what  kind  of  an  edifice  they  belonged. 

The  cisterns  for  keeping  the  Nile  water  are  still  in  great 
part  preserved.  They  consist  of  vaulted  chambers  supported 
bv  columns,  which  form  arcades  of  two  or  three  filorie!*. 
(.See  Blant,  &c..  /’gt/p/c,  Antifj.,  vol.  v„  ]i\.  37.)  The 
interior  walls  are  covered  with  a thick  rixl  plaster  that 
is  not  permeable  to  water.  The  level  of  tlie.%©  cisterns 
varies,  hut  some  of  them  are  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feel 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  time  of  the  French  occu- 
pation of  Alexandria,  there  wrre  about  308  of  these  cisterns 
known  to  exist,  though  many  more  are  doubtless  buried  Ite- 
nealli  the  rubbish : the  number  in  use  at  that  time  wn.v  1»07. 

The  only  remarkable  monument  between  the  wall  and 
the  lake  is  the  column  commonly  callc<l  Ponipey  s Pillar. 
It  stands  on  a mound  of  earth  about  forty  feel  high,  which 
cont.'iins  reiuams  of  firmer  constructions.  The  shaft,  whicli 
consists  of  a single  piece  of  red  granite,  is  alioul  sixty-seven 
feel  long,  and  weigns  at  least  2?G  tons:  the  whole  height, 
with  the  capital,  which  is  in  bad  taste,  and  the  Iwse  and 
pcdcsfal,  which  are  no  belter,  is  alxiut  ninety-four  feet. 
According  to  a Greek  inscription  on  the  plinth  of  llie 
base,  un  the  west  side,  it  appears  to  have  Ihvu  erected 
{though  perhaps  not  for  the  first  time)  in  honour  ot 
the  Emperor  Diocletian  by  a prefect  of  Egypt  whose  name 
cannot  be  further  deciphered  than  that  it  begins  with  1*0. 
The  foundation  of  this  pillar  has  evidently  often  been 
cxomincil,  probably  with  the  hojie  of  finding  tre-asures; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  disturbance  that  it  is  in- 
clined almut  seven  inches  to  the  S.W.  Amidst  the  broken 
materials  around  its  base  wc  discover  the  centre  stone  on 
which  it  rests;  this  is  a piece  of  yellowish  breccia,  with 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  it,  placed  the  wnmg  end  up- 
wnnls. 

Having  crosse<l  the  cnnal,  in  going  S.W.  ftom  the  pillar, 
we  come  to  some  cotacombs  rut  in  a small  elevation  of  a 
sandy  caleareoua  stone ; and  farther  south,  in  the  calcareou.s 
rock  that  fm  os  the  sea,  we  find  almost  countless  excavations, 
in  the  sides  of  which  niches  arc  rut:  these  once  formed  part 
of  the  Necropolis,  or  burial  place  of  old  Alexandria.  The 
most  spacious  of  ihcso.  which,  like  the  rest,  communirale* 
with  the  sea  by  a tiarrow  passace,  is  about  3S.10  yards  S.W. 
of  the  eohimn,  and  is  near  tne  place  called  by  the  in- 
appropriate name  of  Cleopatra's  Baths.  In  the  interior 
we  find  a great  mimlter  of  chambers  and  passages  cut  in  the 
rick  in  such  n style  of  deeoratinn  as  proves  their  Greek 
origin.  Such  a monument  eonld  only  be  intendeil  f»r  a 
king.  (See  Plates,  Egypte,  v.  42,  for  the  plan  ; and  Mayer  « 
yiriM  in  Kgf/pt.) 

The  history  of  this  city  is  as  remarkable  as  its  menumenla 
once  were.  We  can  here  only  indicate  its  great  epochs. 
From  H.c.  .323  to  b.C.  30.  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Roman«,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt, 
the  rev’rt  of  comniercc,  and  of  many  foreign  nation?,  espe- 
cially Jew.s ; and  also  the  centre  of  the  scientific  knowl»»dge 
of  that  day.  In  the  campaiirns  of  Julius  Caesar  at  Alex- 
andria, H.c.  49,  the  place  sustained  much  damage. 

From  H.c.  3fl  to  the  Arab  conquest  under  Omar,  A.n.  fi40, 
Alexandria  was  atill  a flourishing  city  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  afterwards  under  the  eastern  empire.  Alex- 
antlria  early  adopted  the  Christian  religion,  and  became  one 
of  the  stnmgholdi  of  the  true  faiih.  It  was  also  the 
theotro  on  which  the  Christiana  showed  their  most  deter- 
mined hostility  to  all  the  works  of  Pagan  art. 

In  969,  the  Fatomitc  calijths  seized  on  Egvpt  and  built 
New  Cairo,  from  which  time  Alexandria  declined  still  more, 
and  sunk  to  the  rank  of  a secondary  Egyptian  city;  the 
discovery  of  the  route  round  the  Cape  of  Owwi  Hope  in  1497, 
tended  still  ftiribcr  to  diminish  the  commercial  hnporfan<  c 
of  Alexandria. 
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For  mort;  information  on  the  hisrnr\'  an*l  ftnti«|uiti«s>  of 
Ale\an«lrift,  see  Diirflurus. /i/».  xvii.  Strabo, /i6.  xvii.  D'An- 
vjIU'.  F.avpte.  de  and  the  plate*, 

vol.  V.  (Poencke.  Niebuhr.) 

ALEX  \NDRI  A,  a town  and  port  of  entr)’  in  the  United 
Slates  of  North  Ainerira,  in  the  districtof  Columbia,  on  the 
wc<l  or  V irginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  about  1 05  miles 
frun  the  mouth  of  the  river:  38'*  49'  N.  lat.  Ships  of  the 
line  can  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Alexandria,  which  is  the 
most  distant  point  rn)m  the  ocean  to  which  vessels  of  the 
largest  size  can  bo  navigated  in  the  Unite<l  States.  The 
whole  voyage  from  the  ocean  through  the  entrance  of  Che- 
Kopcako  bay  to  Alexandria  la  about  200  miles.  Alexandria 
lies  al)out  five  miles  direct  distance  S.S.W.  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  : the  communication  across  the  Potomac  is 
kept  up  by  a wootlen  bridge  a mile  in  length. 

The  town  slopes  down  to  the  river  with  the  streets  at 
right  angU'H  to  one  another,  and  is  on  the  wind©  pretty  well 
built.  It  has  a court  house,  gaol,  alms-house,  a llieatre. 
market-house,  and  places  of  Wvirship.  Good  wharfs  extend 
along  the  river  about  half  tlio  length  of  the  city,  and 
allow  the  largest  vessels  to  come  up  to  them.  The  chief 
trade  of  the  place  is  in  tlour,  a great  part  of  which  is 
brought  from  the  Shenandoah  valley  of  Virginia,  and  the 
back  part  of  Pcnnayh'onia.  The  p<jpulation  of  Alexandria 
in  18U0  was  4196 ; in  1610,  7227 ; in  1820,  8218,  of  whom 
260.')  were  blacks.  The  canal  from  the  Ohio  to  Washington, 
when  completetl.  will  probablv  much  increase  the  trade  ol 
this  town.  (Darby’s  o/  th«  United  Statei,^Encycl<jp. 
Atnerirana,  &c.) 

Returns  of  shipping  at  the  port  of  Alexandria: — 

Frimi  Sep  1.  Fn»m  Sep  l.iProm  S«p,  1, 
tSZH.  tu  An-  lo  Aa-  IS30.  to  As> 


^3(.1H3V. 

({wtai.  noh 

Tutu.  1 

Too*. 

Tun*. 

American  vessels  entereiL 

7825 

8238 

4167 

„ departed, 

1.401  ! 

12,727 

14,986 

Foreign  vessels  entered,  ' 

872 

„ departed. 

261 

878 

Registered  tonnage  belong- 

ing to  the  p«irt  employed 

in  coasting  trade,  . . 

5908 

4403 

4462 

Steam  vessels,  ... 

246  ; 

330 

378 

Enrolled  and  licensed  ton- 

nage  

10,137  , 

3972  1 

1 39.37 

ALEX.\NDRIAN  LIBRAR\,  a celebrated  collection 
of  book.s,  formed  and  maintained  by  the  first  Ptolomy.  king 
of  Egypt,  ami  hU  successors  : and  probably  the  largest  which 
was  ever  brought  together  before  tho  invention  of  printing. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  foundetl  bv  Ptolemy  Soter,  after  ho  had 
iissociatetl  his  son.  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus,  with  him  on  the 
thnine  (and  therefore  l)Otwcon  it.c.  28.5  and  283),  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suggestions  of  Demetrius  Phalcreus,  who 
had  seen  and  profited  by  public  libraries  at  Athens.  De-  I 
raetrius  was  appointetl  superintendent  of  the  new  establish*  | 
ment,  and  busied  himselfdiligently  in  collecting  the  literature 
of  all  nations.  .lewislvChaldeo.  Porttian,  Ethiopian,  Egyptian, 
&c.,  as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin.  Some  authors  ass<>rt  that, 
before  his  death,  he  had  brought  together  200,000  volumes  ; 
but  Eusebius  says,  with  more  probability,  that  at  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  occurred  later,  there  were 
but  100,000  volumes  in  the  libraiy  . It  was  situated  in  the 
quarter  of  Alexamlria  called  Brurhion.  Philadelphus  pur- 
chased the  library  of  Aristotle.  (Athenteus,  b.  L>  Ptolemy 
Euergetes.  who  succeeded  Philadelphus,  and  was  a warm 
patron  of  learning,  also  took  a great  pleasure  in  increasing 
the  lihrar)'.  In  the  reign  ofPtolcmy  Epiphancs.  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  established  a rival  library.  The  Egyptian 
monarch,  in  a fit  of  jealousy,  forbade  the  exportation  of  paper 
ipapyrue)  from  his  dominions  : and  the  invention  of  parch- 
ment, or,  perhaps,  the  improvement  of  this  material  {chartn 
Pernamena),  was  the  conscf|ucncc.  (Pliny.)  Ptolemy 
Phvscoti  (or  Euergetes  II.)  was  also  a great  book  collector ; 
and  Is  said  to  have  commenceil  a second  library,  probably 
that  which  was  pla«  e<l  in  the  Serapeion.  or  temple  of  Serapis, 
in  a different  quarter  of  the  city.  It  is  said  that  during 
his  reign  all  books  brought  into  Egypt  were  seized,  and  sent 
to  the  Museum,  as  it  « as  called,  whore  they  were  transcribed, 
an«l  the  copies  dolivcroii  to  the  owners,  while  the  originals 
wore  dctainetl  in  the  library, — a royal  roa»l  to  the  formation 
of  a valuable  eolloction.  Almost  all  the  Ptolemies  were 
latrom  ofleaming : and  at  lost  (he  Alexandrine  Library  is 


said  to  have  amounted  to  700,000  volumes.  It  is  to  be  rceol 
lected  that  the  rolls  iv^umina)  spoken  of  rontaineil  fat 
less  than  a p»’inted  volume : as,  for  instance,  the  Metamor- 
phoses of  Ovid,  in  fifteen  books,  would  make  fifteen  v<»luines, 
and  one  Didymu.s  is  said  by  Aihenmus  to  havo  written 
3500  vdlumes.  This  consideration  will  bring  the  number 
assigned  at  least  within  the  bound*  of  credibility. 

In  the  siege  of  Alexandria  by  Julius  Cs-^ar,  the  library 
in  Bruchion  was  burnt  by  a fire  which  spread  from  the 
shipping  to  the  town,  and  400,000  volumes  perished.  (Se- 
neca ; Orosius.  lib.  6.)  The  library  of  the  Serapeion  U said 
to  have  been  also  burnt  in  this  siege ; but  this  has  lieen  dis- 
putcil.  If  burnt,  at  least  it  was  very  soon  re-established : and 
there  is  reason  to  presume  that  the  diligence  of  the  learned 
I men,  who  frequented  and  were  attached  to  these  cstaldisb- 
ments,  would  preserve  some  part  of  their  contents  to  aid  in 
the  formation  of  the  new  library,  to  which  Marc  Antony 
presented,  tlimugh  Cleopatra,  the  whole  collection  of  Per- 
gamus,  amounting  to  20n,000  volume^.  Gibbon  (chap, 
xxviii.)  asserts  that  the  old  library  was  totally  consumed,  and 
that  this  gift  was  the  foundation  of  the  new  one,  which  con- 
tinued to  Incream*  in  size  and  reputation  for  four  centuries, 
until,  at  the  destruction  of  the  Serapeion  by  Theophilus, 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  it  was  dispersed,  a.d.  39u.  That 
this  was  the  ca-se  we  Icam  from  Orosius.  who  visited  tho 
place  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  saw  the  empty  rases 
(lib.  6.)  Still  the  library  was  re-established  : and  Alexan- 
dria continued  to  flourish  as  one  of  tho  chief  M;ats  of  litera- 
ture, till  it  was  conquered  by  the  .\rabs,  a.d.  64U.  The 
library  was  then  burnt,  acconling  to  the  story’  generally 
believed,  in  consequence  of  the  fanatic  decision  ofthc  Caliph 
Omar. — ‘ If  these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the 
Book  of  God,  they  are  useless  and  need  not  be  preserved : if 
they  disagree,  they  are^jcrnicious  and  ought  to  be  destroyed. 
Accordingly,  it  is  said,  they  were  employed  to  heal  the  4000 
baths  of  the  city ; and  such  was  their  number,  that  six 
months  were  barely  sufficient  for  the  consumption  this 
precious  fuel.  (Gibbon,  chap,  li.)  Gibbon  has  employed 
his  ingenuity  to  discredit  this  aocoiint,  which  in  itself  appears 
bv  no  means  impmbablc.  The  library  was,  at  all  events, 
dlsperseil.  if  not  destroyed : it  cca.se<l  to  exist  aa  a public 
institution. 

('onnected  with  the  library  of  Bruchion  was  a college,  or 
retreat  for  learned  men,  called  the  Museum,  where  they 
were  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  in  unbroken  leisure, 
and  with  every  facility  for  the  pursuit  of  knowletlge.  This 
establishment  was  suliswjuently  transferred  to  the  Sera* 
pt'ion.  and  contimu‘d  to  tlourish  till  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  by  Thcophilus.  The  sciences  of  mathematics,  astro- 
nomy, and  geography,  were  especially  cultivat€*d : witness 
the  names  of  Euclid,  ApoUimius,  Eratosthenes,  and,  in  later 
times,  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer.  Criticism,  philology,  and 
antiquities,  w'cre  also  much  studied.  Alexondria  con- 
tinue. until  its  capture  by  the  Saracens,  one  of  the  most 
noted  scats  of  learning  in  the  world.  {Arad.dptinerriptions, 
tom.  ix.  p.  397  : Gibbon,  chap,  li.,  and  the  original  authori- 
ties quoted  in  these  works.) 

ALEXANDRIAN  CODEX,  a celebrated  manuscript 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  Greek,  now  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  sent  by  Cyrillus  Lucans, 
patriarch,  first  of  Alexandria,  then  of  Constantinople,  to 
Charles  I.;  was  placed  in  the  royal  library  in  1626;  and 
I'ontinucd  there  until  that  collection  was  removed  to  the 
British  Museum,  in  1753.  The  history  of  the  MS.,  before 
its  transfer  to  Charles  I.,  is  involved  in  much  uncertainty. 
For  some  time  tho  received  account  was,  that  it  was  written 
in  Egypt  by  a woman  named  Theda,  in  the  latter  half  of 
tlic  fourth  century,  and  was  brought  from  Alexandria  by 
Cyrillus.  This  minute  specification  of  name  and  date  resu 
entirely  on  two  d-jcuments  affixed  to  the  lx>ok  itself:  one  a 
short  note  in  Arabic,  merely  stating  that,  according  to  tra- 
I dition,  the  book  was  written  by  the  martyr  Theda.  The 
other  is  a Latin  autograph  of  Cyrillus,  of  which  this  is  a 
literal  translation.  * This  book  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. as  we  have  it  from  tradition,  was  written  by  the  hand 
of  Theda,  a noble  Egyptian  woman,  aliout  1390  years  ago, 
a little  after  the  council  ul*  Nictea.  The  name  of  Theda 
was  written  at  the  end  of  the  liook  : hut  on  tlie  extinction 
of  Christianity  in  Egypt  by  the  Mohammedans,  the  books  of 
the  Christians  wen*  reduced  to  the  some  condition.  The 
name,  therefore,  of  Thecla  has  disappeared  and  is  tom  out* 
hut  memory  and  rcs'cnt  tradition  pre-eiAes  it. — Cyrillus, 
Patriurcha  Coiistaiiti.'  The  high  character  of  Cyrillus  places 
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him  abi’ve  the  suspicion  of  intentional  fraud:  but  his  state- 
ment  is  va^ue  and  unsatisfactun’.  Why  thu  Muh  iminedans 
should  spre  the  book,  but  tear  out  the  tnuiscribcr's  name ; 
what  is  the  \alue  of  the  tradition  which  asserts  the  name  of 
The*-Ia  to  have  been  written  at  the  end  of  the  book ; how  is 
that  Thecla  to  be  identiQetl  with  the  The(da  who  lived  aflc' 
the  Niccne  council,  when  the  existence  of  three  Christian 
Thedas,  two  of  them  martyrs,  is  noted  in  the  Fathers,  and 
there  may  have  Ixi'n  three  ihuusund — these  are  questions 
on  which  the  pssa^e  abo\e  quoted  throws  no  light,  nor  can 
they  be  answered  from  external  evidence.  On  the  other 
hand,  n passaue  in  the  letters  of  John  Rudolph  Welsteiii, 
uncle  to  the  celebrated  critic  of  that  name,  has  been  brought 
fiir^^ard  to  convict  Cyrillus  of  inaccuracy,  if  not  fraud:  in 
which  the  writer  asserts  on  the  authority  of  Matthccus 
MiUiis,  his  instructor  in  Cireek,  who  had  been  ordained 
deacon  by  Cynllus,  that  the  patriarch  brought  the  manu- 
script fnnn  one  of  thu  monasteries  on  Mount  Athos,  well 
known  as  a great  repository  and  manufactory  of  Greek 
MSS.  Now  t'Vrillus  jMu.?.e«l  some  time  at  hfount  Athos 
ln'fore  he  went  to  Alexandria,  so  that  he  may  have  brought 
It  originally  from  Mount  Athos,  and  yet  have  taken  it  from 
Alcxanilriii  to  Constantinople;  and.  further,  he  does  not 
^ay  that  he  brtmght  it  from  Alexandria,  though  his  note, 
above  quotctl,  indicates  that  it  was  written,  or  at  least  had 
been  deposited  in  Egypt.  This  is  rendered  probable  by 
internal  evidence.  Moreover,  it  appears  to  have  been  dedi- 
rated  at  snnm  time  to  the  use  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch, 
if  we  may  tnist  the  following  interpretation  of  an  Arabic 
note  at  the  foot  of  the  first  page  of  Genesis.  It  is  to  l)c  ob- 
serxed,  hnwover,  that  the  p.ssage  is  c-onfesscdly  very  hard 
ta  be  understood,  and  that  a different  version  was  given  by 
Mr.  Baber  in  his  notes,  from  that  which  he  subs^uuntly  . 
adopted  m the  prolegomena  of  his  edition,  which  runs  thus  : ! 


* This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  patriarchal  chamber  in  the  | 
fortifteil  city  of  Alexandria.  Whoso  shall  take  it  thence,  ■ 
be  be  excommunicated,  torn  forcibly  from  the  church,  and  , 
communion  of  men.  ‘ Athanasius  the  humble.’  j 

Two  patriarchs  of  tliis  name  presided  over  the  church  of  I 
Alexandria  after  the  Saracen  invasion,  one  at  the  end  of  | 
the  thirteenth,  the  other  in  the  fifteenth  century,— either  , 
of  whom  may  have  written  this.  It  seems,  therefore,  tliat 
there  is  no  ground  for  charging  Cvrillus  with  fraud. 

The  real  age  and  value  of  this  MS.  has  been  much  con- 
troverted. By  some  commentators  it  is  said  to  be  the  oldest, 
and  most  valuable  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  existence : 
others  ileny  its  very  remote  antiquity,  and  u'^iiully  depreciate 
its  ment.  Mill  and  Wuide  admit  the  date  assigned  by  Cy- 
rilius.  Oudin  would  bring  it  down  even  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. Michaelis  thinks  its  date  cannot  l»e  ascertained  within 
a perioil  of  about  20U  years,  and  that  it  cannot  be  older  than 
the  sixth,  nor  later  than  the  eighth  century.  Its  authority 
is  as  much  controverted  as  its  age.  Mill  believes  it  to  be 
the  most  perfect  copy  existing  of  the  Apostolic  text.  Wet- 
stein  and  Michaelis  alike  sneak  slightingly  of  its  readings. 
Griesbach  asserts  that  it  fjllows  three  different  editions  : the 
Byzantine  in  the  Gospels;  the  Western  in  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles;  and  the  Alexandrine  in  tlie  Epistles  of 
St  I’aul.  These  jwints  have  been  minutely  discus.scsl  by  Dr. 
Woide.  formerly  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  who  pub- 
lishctl  a fac-simile  of  the  New  Testament  in  his  preface.  As 
might  lie  expected,  he  is  a staunch  advocate  of  the  excellence 
of  hi&  MS.  A second  edition  of  the  preface  (Notitia  Codicis 
Alexandrini)  was  publi-shtxl  by  Spohn, who  controverted  many 
of  Woide's  opinions,  showed  that  the  MS.  was  by  no  means 
free  from  blunders  of  transcription,  and  reduced  both  its  age 
and  authority  to  a much  lower  sliunlurd.  It  ha.H  received 
great  attention  from  biblical  critics,  and  has  been  collated, 
among  other  persons,  by  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  by  Woide, 
who  lia.s  given  a very  copious  and  complete  <*ollecli«n  of  its 
variations  from  the  rvceiveil  text  as  eilitc^*!  by  Mill.  This  is 
to  U‘  found  in  a cheaper  fonn  in  Si>ohn's  edition  of  the 
Ao/iVio.  Lips.  1*89. 

The  MS.  is  contained  in  four  volumes,  of  the  shape  and 
•»ize  of  large  quarto,  of  which  tae  New  Testament  fills  the 
last.  It  is  wnttiMi  on  vellum,  m double  colutniis.  in  uncial 
or  capital  letters,  without  spaces  between  the  wottls,  accents,  i 
or  marks  of  aspiration.  The  letters  are  round  and  wtdl  ' 
foniievl.  Some  word.sare  abhreviutcsl.  hut  they  are  not  very 
numerous.  There  is  a variety  in  the  ctdour  of  the  ink.  oiid  i 
f.irmation  of  the  lettem,  which  indi<-ates  that  it  wa.>  not  all  I 
written  by  the  same  hand.  The  MS.  is  on  the  whole  in 


good  condition  ; but  sometimes  the  ink  has  eaten  through 
the  parchment  so  as  m leave  holes,  in  which,  however,  the 
shape  of  (lie  letters  can  generally  be  traced ; sometimes  the 
ink  itself  has  scaled  off.  It  has  sufTerc<l  mure  seriously 
from  the  loss  of  the  upper  corner  of  the  inner  margin, 
which  has  been  shaven  off,  why,  or  by  wl  at  accident,  it  is 
not  easy  to  guess.  Sometimes  only  the  margin  has  suf- 
fered, and  the  text  is  untouched  : somelimei  the  beginning 
or  end  of  eight,  ten.  or  more  lines  is  destroyed.  The  New 
Testament  has  been  more  injured  from  this  cause  than  the 
Old.  St.  Matthew  is  wanting  up  to  chap.  xxv.  6,  where  il 
begins  with  the  word  £— EPXE^OE  : there  are  also  chasms 
in  St.  John,  from  vi.  60,  to  \iii.  52,  and  in  2 Ci>r.,  from  iv. 
lO.  to  xh.  7. 

The  New  Testament  has  lieen  more  fully  descrilicd,  and 
more  carefully  collected  than  the  Old  ; from  which,  however, 
GralM?  published  his  splendid  edition  of  the  Old  Testamen*., 
Oxf.  1717 — 2U.  They  are  uniform  in  a-  oearance  and  exe- 
cution, hut  the  Old  Testament  seems  to  lie  in  ratlier  better 
condition.  Hero  ami  there  a leaf  has  been  partially  dc- 
slroved;  but  there  ore,  we  believe,  no  consiilcrable  ciiasms. 
It  roiuains,  besides  all  the  canonical,  and  most  of  tlie  apo- 
cryphal books  found  in  our  editiens,  tlie  third  and  fourth 
brwks  of  the  Maccabees,  thu  Epistle  of  Athanasius  to  Mar- 
cellinus,  prefixed  to  the  Psalms,  and  fourteen  hymns,  the 
eleventh  in  honour  of  the  Virgin.  Ecclesiasticus,  the  Song 
of  the  Three  Children,  Susannah,  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
do  not  appear  in  have  formed  part  of  the  collection.  The  New 
Testament  contains  the  genuine  Epistle  of  C lement  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  part  of  the  other  which  has  been  attributed 
to  him.  This  is  the  only  known  manuscript  in  which  the 
genuine  Epistle  exists.  A fac-simile  of  the  Old  Testament 
has  been  published  by  the  Rev.  II.  Baber,  of  the  British 
Museum. 

?or  more  minute  infonnation,  we  may  refer  to  AVoide's 
A’o/rtra.  especially  as  edited  by  S^whn  : to  Michaelis’s  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament ; and  the  Prolegomena  of  Mill, 
WeUlein,  Grube.  and  Baber. 

ALEXANDRINE  V ERSE,  a species  of  verse  so  called 
from  having  been  first  employ t*d.  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, in  a French  translation,  by  Alexander  de  Paris  and 
].,ambert  Lieon,  of  a I..ntin  poem  called  the  Alexandriad. 
according  to  others  in  an  unginal  work  in  the  former  lan- 
guage, on  the  life  of  Aluxaniler  the  Great,  composed  by 
these  poets  in  association  with  Jean  le  Nivelois  ana  others. 
After  its  first  introduction,  it  appears  to  have  fallen  fora 
long  time  into  disuse  among  the  French  poets,  until  it  was 
revived  by  Jean  Antoine  de  Boeuf  (one  of  the  seven 
called  the  Pleiades),  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  The  first, 
however,  who  attuned  the  national  ear  of  France  to  this 
verse,  was  the  celebrated  Ronsant.  since  whose  time  it  has 
become  the  regular  heroic  verse  of  the  French  language ; 
or  that  in  which  all  their  epii‘.  tragic,  and  other  greater 
poetical  works  arc  composed.  It  consists  of  twelve  syllables, 
subject  to  the  rule  that  it  shall  always  be  broken  into  two 
regular  hemistichs,  or,  in  other  words,  that  its  sixth  sv  liable 
siiall  always  terminate  a word.  The  English  Alexandrine 
verse  consists  in  like  manner  of  twelve  syllables ; but  among 
us  it  has  been  rarely  used  throughout  a whole  poem,  Tlio 
longest  and  most  remarkable  poetical  work  m our  lan- 
guage. written  wholly  in  Alexandrine  verse,  is  Drayton's 
PtAyolbion.  In  general,  it  is  employed  only  occasionally 
in  poems  written  in  our  usual  heroic  verse  of  ten  syllobles, 
and  never  except  in  the  concluding  line  of  the  couplet  or 
triplet  In  Drydcn,  by  whom  it  has  been  used  in  this 
manner  most  frequently,  and  with  the  finest  effect  it  roost 
commonly  winds  up  a triplet— such  us  that  in  which  Pope 
has  at  once  dewrilicd  and  excmiiliiled  the  manner  of  his 
great  predecessor ; 

’ W'HlIrr  WM  rauioth ; btU  OrA  ili'D  UukIiI  to  join 

Tlif  MiT^iux  vi-rv,  ilir  adl  n'-txiutUnj;  line. 

Tlie  luox  m4jr«Uc  mAret).  an*!  <loiur.' 

The  Alexandrine  verse  in  English  also  forms  llie  closing 
line  of  w hat  is  collctl  the  Spenserian  stanza.  Regularly, 
it  ought  always,  a.s  in  French,  to  be  divisible  into  two 
hemislichs ; but  in  the  freer  spirit  of  our  poetry,  tins  rule 
is  occasionally  violated. 

ALEXEI  MICHAILOWITZ,  l>om  at  Moskwain  the 
year  I03i»,  wa.-v  a son  of  the  Tzar  Michfiilo  Fcodorovvitz 
Rimianuw.  the  first  of  Ike  house  of  Roiminow  that  lield  the 
sceptre  of  Russia,  and  of  his  second  consort  Evdokia  Lukia- 
nowna  Strcshnew,  At  the  death  of  his  father,  July  12, 
1645,  he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  and  as  he  was  still  verv 
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Vogng,  he  ^ras  mainly  {?uided  by  the  advic^e  oC  bis  councillors  : 
)iforosow,  his  tutor  Qiid  brother-in-law;  Miloslawskoj  ; and 
Plessow,  a jud>;e  in  ono  of  the  hiKh  courts  at  Moskwa.  The 
excessive  avarice  and  ilcspotiara  of  these  men  caused  an  in- 
surrection in  Moskwa.in  16*1^,  in  which  Plessow  and  several 
of  their  evatures  were  murdered.  The  Tzar  s intcrcicssion 
with  ditticuUy  saved  Morosow  fruni  the  people's  fury. 

Two  imoostors  disturbctl  the  tranquillitv  of  Alexei’s  reign. 
Both  of  them  chose  Poland  as  their  first  of  action. 

One  of  them,  calle<l  Dmitri,  pretended  to  be  a son  of  Otre- 
mew.  (who,  by  way  of  distinction,  was  called  the  fdse 
Dmitri.)  and  of  Marina;  he  was  treated  like  a prince  by 
Wlttdislaw,  king  of  Poland,  but  hail  to  leave  that  country 
when  tiic  king  died,  lie  then  went  to  Swollen,  ami  fr.im 
thence  to  Holstein,  where  he  was  arrested,  delivered  up  to 
Russia,  and  pul  to  death  in  Moskwa.  The  other  imjiostor's 
real  name  was  Timoka  Aiikudmuw.  On  account  of  some 
crimes  ho  left  his  country,  and  sought  refuge  m Poland, 
where  he  declare*!  himself  to  be  a sun  of  the  late  Tzar, 
AVaasili  Khuiskoi;  but  receiiing  no  countenance,  he  went  to 
('onstuntinople,  where,  in  orilcr  to  make  himself  popular 
with  the  Turks,  he  submitted  m the  ceremony  necessary  to 
become  a Moliaimncdan.  Finding  even  tliis  fruiiless,  he 
wandered  about  in  Italy,  and  having  become  a Catholic  in 
Rome,  ho  roved  through  Austria,  Hungarv.  and  Transyl- 
vania. He  next  obtained  fn»m  the  Prince  kagotzy  a letter 
of  recommendation  to  the  (^ucen  (“hnatina  of  Sweden,  who  ' 
received  him  well,  and  even  grantctl  hmi  u consHlerable 
pecuniary  allowance.  Alexei,  resenting  Ibi-*,  insisted  on  his  j 
oeing  delivered  up  : but  tlic  impostor  escujxnl  from  Stuck- 
holiii,  and  likcwit»c  from  Revel,  although  in  the  latter  place  I 
he  had  been  put  in  prison.  In  Germany,  ho  adopted  the  [ 
Lutheran  religion;  hut  at  last,  at  the  instance  of  Russia,  ! 
he  wu.s  arrested  in  Holstein,  and  in  the  year  1653  brought 
to  Moskwa,  where  he  was  put  to  death,  after  suffering  ! 
severe  torture.  i 


Tlicse  impostors  would  hardly  deserve  notice,  were  it  not 
for  a war  which  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Poland  in 
165-1.  the  real  cause  of  which  was  the  countenance  given  to 
these  Bdrenlurcrs  in  Poland.  The  immedialc  cause  of  the 
war  was  the  protection  granted  by  Russia  to  certain  Cossacks 
subject  to  the  Poles. 

Ill  this  war  the  Polish  cominan(lcr-in-<*hicf.  John  Radzi- 
vil,  was  completely  deleated  at  Sklovo;  the  Russians  took 
•Smoleiisko  in  16  >-4,  and  almost  the  whole  of  l.ithuania  was 
comjucred  and  de\a.Mated  by  them.  The  Poles,  being  at 
this  lime  severely  pressed  by  the  Swedes,  found  it  advisable, 
after  two  years'  war,  to  agree  to  an  armistice,  which  was 
roncludisl  at  NienieU,  in  Novcmlier.  1636,  Austria  being  on 
this  occasion  the  mediator.  The  Poles  agreed  to  cede  the 
provinces  of  Smolensko,  Tshemigow,  and  Seweria  to  the 
KuHMans,  for  a sum  of  money. 

Alexei's  second  war,  which  was  against  Charles  Gustav 
of  Swe«len,  conimcnccvl  before  the  armistice  with  Poland 
was  concludcil.  After  the  armistice,  Alexei,  agreeably  to  a 
promise  given  to  the  Poles  on  that  occasion,  carried  on  the 
war  with  great  vigour.  The  cause  of  compluini  on  the  part 
of  the  Russians  was.  that  Gustav  had  hindered  the  ojieratbins 
cf  their  anny  in  Uihuama.  The  Russians  entered  Karelia, 
Ingermnnta,  and  Ijvania  with  1;10,000  men,  and  the  Knics, 
IXilgorukoi,  took  Diirpt.  and  frightened  away  the  professors 
of  the  university.  But  the  Russians  were  co?npelle<l  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Riga,  after  six  weeks,  (from  the  *2t>th  of  August 
to  the  5th  of  Ot  lober,  1636.)  with  the  loss  of  14,000  men : 
owing  to  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  renowncvl  Swedish 
general,  Magnus  de  la  Gardie.  In  the  year  following,  on 
the  9lh  of  July,  the  Russi.tn  army,  under  the  command  of 
Matthias  Wassiliewitz  Dhermetiew,  was  completely  routed 
by  the  Swedish  general  Fritz  von  IJjvcn  at  Wolk,  and 
the  Ku.ssian  commander  died  of  his  wounds  a few  days 
after  the  battle.  A new  unny  of  .10,000  men  cntcrwl 
Livonia,  but,  without  efl'ecting  any  thing,  was  compcdlcrl 
by  the  plague  to  tnan  h off.  Tliis  induced  Alexei  in  his 
turn  to  ugreo  to  an  armistice  with  Sweilcn,  which  wa.s 
signed  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1 658.  and  throo  years 
after,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1661,  converted  into  n treaty 
of  peace  at  Kanlis,  by  which  their  former  posscsbiun.s 
wua*  mutually  secured  to  each  party.  A poai^o  hud  also 
been  concluded  between  Poland  and  Swcvlcn,  in  1660,  at 
Oliva:  but  lieforu  its  conclusion,  the  war  betwoen  Russia 
and  Poland  had  l?een  rcncwcsl : tins  war.  bwi.  wa.s  occasioned 
bv  llieCoss,xcks  on  the  Dnieper,  who  had  revoltiNl  finm  Hus. 
sia,  and  sought  protedion  (rum  tho  Pole.*.  Although  the 


Russians  were  defeated  in  sev-eral  battles,  the  issue  of  this 
war  was  quite  as  advantageous  to  them  a.s  that  of  the 
former  couU’st  with  P-dnnd;  fur  in  tho  ihirteen  years* 
armistice  concluded  at  Andrusrow  in  1667,  Ru*sia  gaincil, 
in  addition  to  former  conquests,  that  part  of  the  Ukraitto 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Dnieper  of  which  she  had  already 
got  possession. 

Imme<liatcly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Polish  war,  a fir- 
midahle  insurrection  broke  out  among  the  IXm  Cos^arks. 
Stenko  Raziin,  a Cossack,  resented  the  death  of  his  brother, 
who  had  been  executed  by  order  of  a Russian  general,  and 
seduee,'!  his  countrymen  to  revolt:  tlicy  burnt  and  devastated 
tho  country  from  the  lower  Wolga  to  .faik,  took  Aslrachon, 
in  1670,  (where  .Stenko  ordered  the  ^Voiew•od  l*roson)W»koy 
to  be  thmw  n over  the  walls.)  and  several  other  cities. 

Hopes  were  held  out  to  .Stenko  which  prevailed  on  him  to 
present  himhclf  at  Moskwa,  where  ho  was  cxcrutod  as  a 
traitor  and  rebel : after  this,  tranquillity  was  ea.*Uy  restored 
among  the  Cossacks.  Alexeis  last  war  was  against  the 
Turks.  Leil  by  their  hetman  Dorovexskv,  the  Saparogian 
Cossacks  had  revolted  agirinsi  the  Poles,  and  made  a treaty 
of  alliance  with  Mohammed  IV,,  receiving  from  him  (he 
province  of  Ukraine  in  fief.  Fnjm  this  cause  natnrally 
arose  a war  lietwecn  the  Pules  and  the  Turks:  and  Russia 
was  not  slow  in  interfering.  Her  ambassador  Miloslowskuy 
was  orrlered  to  expostulate  in  behalf  of  the  Poles,  rmd 
moreover  to  demand  that  Azow,  which  originally  belonged 
to  Russia,  and  in  \ 642  liftd  lieint  token  from  the  Cossai'ks  by 
the  Turk',  should  again  l>e  ceded  to  Russia.  But  M<> 
hamrni'd's  success  did  not  dis{Kt>c  him  to  listen  tn  (be  de* 
mands  of  Russia ; he  took  the  Polish  fnmticr  Ibrtrcsa 
Kaminieck,  conquered  the  whole  of  Podolia  in  less  than  two 
montiis,  and  alarmed  the  Russians  by  the  rapiditv  and  suc- 
cess of  hiv  u]>crations.  The  King  of  Poland.  Michael,  drew 
no  odvantage  from  the  victory  over  the  Tartars  gained  by 
Subieaky  at  Kaluszo  on  the  Ibthof  October,  1672,  hut  made 
a ha-ty  |>eacc  which  was  disgraceful  to  bis  country.  This 
peace  wuuhl  have  encouraged  Mohammed  to  resist  the  cUinus 
of  Russia  CVC41  if  well  founded,  and  of  omrse  it  emboldened 
him  to  resist  her  claim  to  AzovV:  nay,  he  went  farthtT.  he 
even  oxpecU?<l  Alexei  to  cede  to  him  Russian  Ukraine. 
But  the  King  of  Polands  peace  was  rejected  by  the  Polish 
diet,  and  Alexei  was  glad  to  assist  oven  a constitutional 
power  in  renewing  hostilities  again.st  (he  funnidublo  Tuik>. 
At  first  he  carried  on  the  war  with  great  vigour,  but  finding 
the  poles  Hot  so  ready,  as  he  hud  cx|>cc-ted.  ti  agree  to 
certain  ambitious  schemes,  according  to  which  the  crown 
of  Poland  wa.s  to  bo  settled  on  his  descendani'i,  his  zeal 
almtiM,  and  he  die<l,  before  a peace  with  the  Turks  wo& 
concluded,  on  the  lUtb  of  Febniury,  167C,  in  liis  4Clh  year. 

The  most  impartial  and  bcst-infonr.ecl  wrili-rs  agree  in 
representing, Alexei  Micli4ilow*itz  as  a man  endowed  with 
mure  than  ordinary  talents  and  a clear  understanding  : hi.i 
private  character  exhibits  many  amiable  traits.  Alexei 
at  large  the  Danish  count,  WuldeniarChristian  Gvldenldve. 
who,  since  the  year  1644,  had  been  kept  under  arrest  as  h 
prisoner  of  state  by  the  Tzar  Mich.  Feodorow  itz.  The  count 
being  betrothed  to  one  of  the  daughters  cf  this  cm|>eror, 
Irina  Miriiuilowna,  and  having  .^rr^u‘d  in  Moskwa  to  celu- 
bnite  tlic  inairiagc,  he  was,  ('oiitrary  to  original  stipulatiom», 
required  to  rbangc  his  ndigiun.  Upon  this  he  disgui.sctl 
himself  and  attempted  to  esca)>e  from  Moskwu,  but  wan  di»- 
covered,  and  kept  confined  till  the  Tzar  Michaels  death. 

Alexei  Micbailowitz  did  much  for  the  iroproveaicnt  of 
Russia;  agriculture  and  manufactures  were  constant  ol>jo«'ts 
of  his  solicitude:  he  invited  many  foreigners  to  Rubsiu» 
especially  mechanics,  artists,  and  military'  men,  whom  lie 
treated  lilierally.  Ho  ordered  many  works,  particularly  on 
appluxl  mathematirs.  military  science,  tactics,  fortification, 
geography,  &c.,  to  be  translated  into  Russian,  and  vvliori  he 
found  that  the  plates  otmld  not  be  re-cngrave<l  in  MokKw  a,  he 
bought  a numw’r  of  original  copies  in  onler  to  take  the 
|)latcs  out  of  them  and  insert  them  in  the  translations  : he 
enlarged  the  citv  of  Moskwa  and  built  two  of  its  suburbs. 
Befire  his  time  l^ussia  bad  hartUy  any  coinage  of  her  own  : 
a small  head  of  a Tzar  W'os  usually  shmipid  on  forcig;>i 
roin.s,  which  made  them  Ru»'ian  and  gave  them  currctirv  ; 
he  was  llie  first  who  coined  .silver  ruldcs  and  quarter  ruhlcH. 
He  coraincnrcd  ship  buildUig  and  ll:e  construclkm  of  liar- 
bours  in  the  Kuxino  and  the  Caspian,  and  nvuieil  the  trarU: 
of  Axtrachan  U)  a (louri-shitig  I'onditum.  Alexei  likc*vv  iM$ 
c'lmplctcly  ri  romitd  the  Ku.ssian  laws.  A coitimiliec  t»f 
five  was  oitlcrcd  to  make  abptntcliv  of  existing  Uka-scs,  of 
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ihe  (Iccisians  of  the  Boyar  Courti,  of  »uch  Greek  laws  os 
be  applicable  in  Russia,  to  compare  those  with  the 
Su<b'hnik,  (a  more  ancient  cimIc  compiled  under  Iwau  AVos- 
silicwiizin  Id-t'i:)  and  lastly  to  add  new  ouactmenU  fir 
cases  till  then  umlot'ifled : this  is  the  ori(;in  of  Alc.tcis  So- 
bomoie  Uloshenio  (Universal  Code)  which  was  read  liefurc 
the  cinperor  in  October,  1649,  and  in  the  same  year  printed 
and  pnmiul};atod.  One  of  the  must  liberal  enaclinents  of 
this  code  prohibits  */ree  peasants  to  sell  themselves  or  to 
enter  into  a contract  by  which  they  would  become  gU'/xe 
adirripti'  The  same  co<^le  runtuins  a curious  law  relative 
to  siiu if  and  tobacco.  * No  man,  whether  a native  Ruisian 
or  a forci^er,  shall  dare  to  have  any  kind  of  tobacco  aliout 
him.  or  smoke  it.  or  tmifu'  in  it : if  convicted  of  transgru^ision. 
the  Arst  time,  he  is  cindemued  to  certain  severe  cur{iurul 
puiiiahmentsand  knowtiui;  besides  ; a second  time,  he  shall 
dizain  sutTer  kiiuw'tini;.  and  Ins  nostrils  shall  be  eutopcD,  or 
bis  nose  cut  off,  and  he  shall  be  sent  away  to  a distant  ]urt 
of  the  empire.'  This  law  is  now  by  no  moans  strictly  en- 
fonvd,  yet  Uie  Russians  still  have  u great  aversion  to  smoking  | 
tobacco.  I 

Alexei  moreover  commenced  and  partly  effected  an  ox- 
tensive  ecclesiastical  reform,  chiollv  in  matters  conctwning 
the  liturgy.  [Sec Raskoi-niki  and  Starowkuzi.]  Thisein- 
rur  was  twice  marned  : his  Gist  wife  was  Maria  Iljinbhna 
iloslawskoy.  by  whom  he  had  Gve  sons,  (two  of  whom,  Feodor  ' 
Alcxeiuwritz  and  lw.*m  Alexeifwitz.  were  his  successors  on  ' 
the  throne  of  Russia,)  and  seven  daughters.  His  second  | 
wife  was  Natalia  Kirdlownu  Narishkin,  by  whom  he  had  one  | 
*«tn,  Peter  Alexeiewitz,  (Peter  the  Gmat,)  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Natalia  Alexeiewna. 

ALKXKI  PETROWITZ,  Iho  eldest  son  of  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia,  and  of  Kudoxla  the  fir^t  wife  of  that 
monarrU.  He  was  born  at  Moscow,  in  1693.  From  his  > 
boyhood  .VloxU  showoil  a headstrong  dUpohiiion,  and  an  in- 
clination for  low  plea-snres,  which,  os  lie  grew  up,  assumed 
the  character  of  a decided  aversion  and  opposition  to  that 
reformation  uf  the  ancient  manners  of  the  cuuntty  w hich  it 
was  the  object  of  Peter's  life  tti  eflect.  It  was  in  1716, 
however,  while  the  Tzar  was  abw;nt  on  his  sceund  tour 
through  Euro|ie.  that  the  prince  may  be  said  to  have  first 
thrown  off  his  allegiance,  by  secretly  quitting  Rus>iia.  and  j 
taking  flight  to  V ienna,  from  whence  he  some  time  utter 
retire^}  to  Naples.  Peter,  having  returned  fmm  abroad, 
foresaw  the  confusion  and  misv'hief  which  this  conduct  in 
tlie  heir  apparent  might  eventually  occasion,  and  w'cnt  to 
work  with  liis  usual  energy  to  oountcraei  and  defeat  a plan 
vhii'h  tlireatened  the  destruction  of  whatever  ho  had  dune 
fer  the  imnrovemunt  uf  Russia.  It  was  sumo  time  before 
he  succeeacd  in  ilisrovuring  his  son's  retreat : but  having 
at  length  learned  whurv*  he  was.  he  gave  iiislructi.mstosome 
nobkmca,  who  pruceodud  to  Naples,  and  induced  the  prince 
to  return  to  Russia,  and  to  solicit  his  father  s forgiveuebs. 
The  delemiinefl  character  of  Peter's  extraordinary  mind  now 
displayed  itself  with  fearful  sUwnness  As  soon  as  he  had 
secured  the  person  of  his  son,  he  prvx'eixled  to  treat  him  os 
a criminal.  Being  dcprivitl  of  his  sword,  he  was  brought 
before  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  there 
compelleil  to  execute  a formal  resignation  of  his  pretenaions 
to  tno  crown.  At  the  same  time,  effectually  to  crush  the 
^edition  of  which  he  was  the  head,  his  principal  partizans 
were  all  arrested,  and  some  of  them  put  tv  deal]).  His 
mother  was  shut  up  in  u monastery.  Hut  nil  this  was  nut 
deemc'fl  enougli.  Tlic  prince  himself  was  finally  brought 
to  trial,  and  condemned  to  suffer  death.  This  was  in  the 
year  1718.  The  day  after  he  was  informed  of  his  senumec, 
Alexis  was  found  dead  in  prison,  and  it  was  given  out  that 
he  had  been  carried  off  by  &omo  natural  illness ; hut  bus- 
pirions  have  been  naturally  enough  enterlained  that  a 
private  execution  aecumpUbhed  the  end,  without  incurring 
the  ri>ks  or  inconvenieiu’es,  of  a public  one.  The  prince, 
whose  unhappy  career  was  thus  tenninatefl,  left  a son.  a 
child  of  three  yeans  old,  who  in  1727,  on  the  death  of 
(Taiharine  lolveeamc  emperor  under  thetitleof  Peter  II. 
He  o'dv  rcigne<I  for  three  years.  After  llic  death  of  Alexis,  ' 
Peter  aeclare<l  hi#  i»erond  son  his  heir,  but  he  bImj  died  sixm  | 
afU  r,  tj  the  great  grief  of  his  father.  These  events  opened  ! 
the  sucr<.»ssjoa  U»  the  empress,  who.on  the  death  of  her  illns-  I 
trious  husband  in  1 7*23,  assnincsl  tiiu  title  uf  Catharine  1.1 
ALEXIS  COMNE'NUS  I..  Emperor  of  C'onstantinople, 
ajcendc<l  the  thnme  in  1081.  TheComneni  were  a family  j 
of  Italian  origin  tmnspluntcsl  into  Asia  Minor  Isaac  Coin-  j 
nenu#  whose  father  Manuel  had  served  the  empire  with 


distinction,  was  elected  cn^ror  in  1057.  byr  tbe  trO(^,  in 
op|>osilion  to  Michael  VI.  Isaac  having  aJwlirated  two  yean 
after,  and  his  bnillvcr  .John  having  declined  to  succeed  him, 
tile  inqierial  purple  was  assumed  by  Cunstantine  L)uca»,  a 
frienil  of  the  Comneni.  After  several  ndgn#  intcrruptetl  by 
revolts,  Alexis,  the  ihini  son  of  John  Comnenus,  was  raised 
by  the  soldiers  to  the  throne,  from  which  his  predecessor, 
Niceuhonia  Bolaniates,  himself  a usurper,  was  hurled  down, 

I and  lorced  to  retire  into  a monastei'y. 

1 zMexU  assumed  the  reins  of  the  empire  at  a critical  luo- 
‘ mcnt:  the  Turks  liad  spreiul  from  Persia  to  the  Hidlespuut. 
the  frontiers  of  the  Danuta.*  were  threatenovl  by  swarms  of 
barbarians^  the  Normans,  who  were  masters  of  Apulia  and 
Sicily,  attacked  the  provinces  on  the  Adriatic;  and,  U»  crown 
the  whole,  the  first  crusade  came  with  it#  countless  multi- 
tudes, threatening  to  sweep  away  the  eusfern  empire,  and 
Constantinople  itself,  in  their  passage.  * Yet,  in  the  midst  of 
these  tempests,  Alexis  stecrca  the  imperial  vessel  with  dex- 
terity and  courage.  At  the  head  of  his  armies  he  was  bold 
in  action,  skilful  in  stratagem,  patient  of  fatigue,  ready  to 
improve  his  advantages,  and  ni>ing  fitmi  his  defeat  with  in- 
exhaustible vigour.  The  discipline  of  the  camp  was  re- 
vivcil.  and  a new  generatiim  of  men  an'l  soldiers  wits  created 
by  the  example  and  the  precepts  of  their  leader.  In  a long 
reign  of  thirty -seven  years  he  sulKlued  and  pardoned  the 
envy  of  his  equals  : the  laws  of  public  and  private  order  were 
restored,  the  arts  of  wealth  ami  science  were  cultivated,  the 
limits  of  the  empire  were  enlarged  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
the  Cotnnenian  sceptre  w as  transmitteil  to  his  chddien  of  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.' — Gibbon's  VecUnfr  and  Fall  of 
the  Human  Entpire,  ch.  xlviii. 

The  most  imjairtant  event  of  .Mexis'  itdgn  is  the  pa.#sage 
of  the  crusaders  tbrougli  his  donunions.  Hi#  conduct  on 
that  nixrusion  has  ipveii  rise  to  the  most  conflicting  stale- 
inents  by  variou.s  lh#U>rian#.  Alcxi.#  had  soHcited  some  as- 
sistance from  the  western  princes  against  thu  invading 
Turks,  but  he  was  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  hundre<lH 
uf  tliousands  of  undi&ctplincd  and  riotous  fanatics  led  by 
Peter  the  Hennit,  who  ravaged  the  Christian  countries  on 
their  way  with  us  little  scruple  as  if  thev  had  been  Mo- 
hammedan. This  proiiUM'Uuus  multitmfc,  however,  was 
safely  passed  by  Alexis's  care  across  the  Bosporus  into 
Asia,  where  they  were  draw  n by  the  Turks  into  the  plains 
of  Nicea,  ami  there  destroyed,  in  1086.  Tho  regular  purl 
i of  the  expedition  came  after  in  several  divisions,  under  the 
■ command  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  of  several  French  princes, 
and  of  Bohemund  and  Tancred,  son  and  nephew  to  Rolicrt 
(iuiscanl,  the  Nomiati  conqueror  of  »Sicily.  After  a long 
, und  painful  march,  the  crusader#  encamped  under  the  walls 
' of  Constantinople.  Alexis  supplied  them  with  provisions. 

! but  carefully  guardeil  the  city  against  any  surprise  on  their 
' part.  Faouent  all'ray#,  however,  took  place  lieiween  the 
Franks  anu  the  Greeks,  who  looked  upon  their  unwelcome 

fiicsts  with  a#  much  fear  and  aversion  os  they  did  on  tlie 
iirks.  The  leaders  of  the  crusaders  were  admitted  to  tlic 
I iiiqierial  presemee,  where  they  paid  homage  to  Alexis,  who 
fviund  mean#  to  tame  and  to  conciliate  the  rude  chiefs  by- 
gifts.  and  by  iiromuies  of  assistaniiii  in  their  expedition  to 
the  Holy  1.2ml,  while  he  induced  them  one  after  the  other 
to  pass  quietly  over  to  Asia.  This  being  accomplished. 
Alcxi#  assistcil  them  in  the  capture  of  Nicea  from  thoTurks, 
which  conquest,  however,  he  kept  for  himself.  In  the  same 
manner  he  profiled  by  the  progress  of  the  crusaders,  Ibllow- 
ing  as  it  were  in  their  wake,  and  reconquering  fn>m  the 
Turks  all  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  and  driving  the  Turki'^b  sultans  into  tho  interior  to 
tho  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  ^Vlulc  intent  u|sin  this,  Alexis 
neglected  or  forgot  to  lend  any  further  succour  to  the  rru- 
siidcrs.  who  were  fighting  on  their  own  account  in  .S\  ria 
and  Palestine.  The  I.auin  historians  therefore  accuse  Liui 
uf  had  faith,  whilst  his  daughter,  Anna  Cuniiicna,  who  wrote 
her  father's  life,  extols  his  wise  policy,  dwelling  with  luinghlj 
indignation  on  the  insolence  and  rajmeity  of  the  western 
harljarians.  The  Byzantine  Greek#  were  a refined,  but 
effeminate  and  corrupt  race ; cunning,  suspicion,  and  dis- 
simulation were  their  princi])al  woa|xinH  of  defence  against 
the  headlong  violence  of  tlie  feudal  sciui-borlMrous  Franks. 
Alexis  died  in  1 1 H,  and  was  sucri'cileil  by  his  sun  John 
(.'omnenus.  a giKid  and  wise  prince  His  other  son  Isaac  was 
the  father  of  another  John,  who  a})o^latized  to  the  Turks  and 
marrieil  their  sultan's  daughter,  and  thmugh  whom,  appa- 
rently. Mahomet  II.,  centuries  after,  lioastotl  of  lii.s  Uomiie- 
man  descent;  and  of  the  famous  Andronicus.  who,  after  a 
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most  advei.iUTOUs  career,  usurped  the  throne  in  1183,  causinff 
his  relative,  the  youthfiil  heir,  Alexis  Comnenus  II.,  to  be 
siranffled,  together  with  his  mother  Maria,  the  Emperor 
Manuel's  widow  Andwnicus  was  liimself  overthrown  and 
put  to  a cruel  death  three  years  after,  and  in  him  ended  the 
imperial  line  of  the  Coraneni  on  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople. Andronicus’  jx»ter>ty  reigned  afterwards  over  the 
province  of  Trebizonci  with  the  pompous  title  of  emperors 
(See  the  various  Histories  nf  the  Crusades,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  Historians;  and  particularly  tbo 
History  nf  Anna  Coiinkna.) 

ALFIERI  (VITTORIO),  was  bom  at  Asti  in  Pied- 
mont.  in  January,  1749,  of  a noble  and  wealthy  family. 
He  lost  his  father  when  a child,  and  his  mother  having 


married  again,  young  Vittorio  and  his  sister  Julia  were 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  their  uncle,  Pellegrino 
Alfieri.  Another  uncle.  Count  Benedetto  Alfleri,  was  the 
wcU-known  archiletjt  who  built  the  king's  theatre  at  Turin, 
and  other  public  and  private  structures.  Vittorio  at  nine 
years  of  age  was  sent  as  a boarder  to  the  academy,  or 
college  of  the  nobles  at  Turin.  Ho  gives  in  the  memoirs- 
of  his  own  life  a very  unfavourable  description  of  the  me- 
tbo<l  of  education  which  then  prevailed  in  that  and  other 
institutions  of  the  same  kind.  He  went  through  the  courses 
of  Latin  grammar,  humanities,  and  rhetoric,  all  in  Latin, 
Warning  by  heart  passages  of  the  classics  without  knowing 
any  thing  of  ancient  history  or  geography.  Italian  gram- 
mar did  not  form  part  of  his  studies,  and  he  was  left  to  un 
derstand  Italian  books  as  well  os  he  could.  He  was,  more- 
over, a sickly  boy.  of  shy  manners,  self  willed,  and  impa- 
Hunt  of  control.  At  the  ago  of  thirteen  he  was  admitted 
to  study  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Turin,  and  of  this 
course  fee  also  gives  a very  amusing  description.  The  lec- 
tures were  in  Latin,  with  which  Altluri,  notwithstanding 
his  three  or  four  years'  schooling,  was  not  very  familiar. 
The  morning  leciurus  were  on  geomctr>‘,  and  such  was  his 
progress,  tliat  he  never  could  understand  Euclid's  fourth 
proposition.  The  afternoon  lecture  was  devoted  to  logic 
and  metaphysics,  ' when  the  studenl-s.  wrapped  up  in  their 
mantles,  used  to  fall  regularly  asleep,  w hile  the  professor, 
half  dozing  hitnscif.  went  through  a I^tin  explanation  of 
his  subject  in  a languid,  rnonomnous  tone  of  voice,  which 
was  now  and  then  interrupted  by  some  one  of  his  uudience 
snoring  buder  than  the  rest.'  Thus  passed  the  first  year 
of  philosophy : in  the  following,  he  studied  physics  to  very 
little  better  purpose  ; he  next  passed  on  to  civil  and  canon 
law.  but  hiB  health  would  not  allow  him  to  continue  hi.s 
course,  and  he  contented  himself  with  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  after  going  through  a sort  of  examination  by  the 
help  of  his  good  memory,  the  assistance  of  a tutor,  and 
the  ea»v  imlolence  of  the  examiners.  He  had.  at  the  same 
time,  private  teachers  of  geography,  which  he  liked  very 
well : of  music,  in  which  fee  made  little  or  no  progress ; of 
fencing  ami  of  dancing,  which  latter  he  absolutely  cleiested, 
as  well  as  the  French  mailer  who  taught  him.  He  attri- 
butes to  the  appearance  of  this  nun  his  first  unfavourable 
impressions  of  the  French  in  general,  which  he  says  were 
strengthened  by  seeing  the  Duchess  of  Panna  and  her 
maids,  on  their  passage  through  Turin,  all  l>OHtiu*are<l  with 
rouge,  which  was  not  then  used  by  Italian  ladies.  Of  one 
exercise  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  this  was  riding, 
which  served  materially  to  improve  his  lienlth.  He  still 
continued  to  live  in  the  acatlemy,  hut  under  much  less 
restraint : at  the  age  of  fourteen,  by  the  laws  of  I^iedraont, 
he  uas  master  of  his  own  ineome,  and  only  subject  to  his 
guardian  in  so  far  as  he  could  not  alicnaU*  his  property. 
He  then  entered  the  army,  os  all  young  noblemen  were 


bound  to  do,  with  the  rank  of  ensign  in  a provincial  regi- 
ment. which  in  time  of  ]H*ace  only  assomblod  for  a few  days 
twice  in  the  year. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  bo  obtained  the  king's  leave  to 
travel  under  the  escort  of  an  English  Catholic  tutor.  He 
went  first  through  Italy,  and  having  got  rid  of  the  tutor, 
next  proceeilcd  tn  France,  whore  be  was  introduced  at  the 
Icvco  of  Louis  XV.,  at  Versailles.  Ho  was  stnick  with 
* the  Jupitcr-likc  superciliousne.-^s  of  that  monarch.  wlu> 
stared  at  the  persons  introduced  to  him  without  iondi>- 
scending  to  say  a word  to  them.'  Alfieri's  pride  (and  he 
hod  a considerable  share  of  it)  a'as  evidently  hurt.  From 
France  he  came  to  England,  with  which  country  he  wa-4 
pleased  from  the  first.  He  admired  ‘ the  general  appear- 
ance of  comfort,  the  life  and  activity  of  the  people,  the  neat- 
ness and  convenience  of  the  houses,  tiny  a.i  lliev  appeareil 
to  him  coming  from  Italy,  the  roads,  the  inns,  the  horses, 
the  women — every  thing.'  Contrary  to  the  common  supj>o- 
sition,  he  found  a greater  facility  of  introiluction  into  com- 
pany to  a foreign  genticmuii  well  recommended  in  London 
than  at  Paris.  After  spending  in  England  the  winter  of  1768, 
he  crossed  over  to  Holland,  which  counlrj'  he  liked  best 
next  to  England.  He  attrihutiMl  the  advantages  of  both  to 
their  institutions,  and  the  long  habit  of  rational  freedom. 
In  Holland  Alfieri  began  his  love  adventures,  which  he 
followe<l  with  all  the  madness  of  a southern  temperament. 
His  life  was,  for  several  years  after,  restless  and  dis-sipalotl ; 
ho  ran  from  Holland  to  Italy,  thence  to  Vienna,  to  Berlin, 
to  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  thence  through  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  hack  again  to  England  in  1771.  when  he 
had  an  intrigue,  not  very  creditable  to  him,  with  a married 
lady,  and  fought  a duel  with  her  husband.  He  afterwards 
Went  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  thus  completed  his  tour  of 
Europe.  He  has  written  an  account  of  his  travels  in  his  Satire. 

In  1773  he  returned  to  Turin,  wlierc  he  ttok  a house, 
and  apparently  settled.  There,  in  the  midst  of  another 
love  intrigue,  and  after  having  recovered  from  a severe 
illness,  he  bi'gan  to  write  some  scenes  of  a drama  on  the 
subject  of  Cleopatra.  This  was  his  first  essay  in  Italian 
versification.  He  next  wrote,  in  French  prose,  two  trage- 
dies, Filippo  and  Polinieo.  At  lost,  dissatisfied  with  these 
essays,  he  resolved  on  removing  to  Tuscany  to  study  the 
pure  Italian  language.  In  1777  he  went  first  to  Siena 
and  then  to  Florence,  where  he  applied  himself  seriously  to 
. dramatic  composition.  He  there  also  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a la<ly  who  fixed  his  heart  for  ever.  This  «a.s  the 
wife  of  Charh?s  Edward  Stuart,  calle-l  the  Young  l*rctendcr, 
(see  A LBANY,CotJNTKB*i  OK,)  at  whose  house  most  foreigners 
visited.  The  lady  afterwards  separated  from  her  hu.shand. 
and  retired  into  a convent  at  Rome.  Alfieri  continued  at- 
tached to  her,  and  followed  her  to  several  places:  at  la.st. 
after  her  liusband's  death  in  1788,  it  appears  that  they  aero 
privately  married,  although  the  marriage  was  never  made 
public,  and  by  some  is  doul>te<1. 

In  178*2  Alfieri  had  completed  fourteen  trogedie*,  ten  of 
which  were  printed  at  Siena.  Though  he  paid  liltle  attention 
to  the  strictures  of  the  puri.A(s,  he  answered  u long  letter 
of  Calsabigi,  in  which  the  latter  had  criticised  his  work  with 
some  show  of  reason.  After  this  we  find  Alfieri  starting 
again  for  England  in  the  autumn  of  1783.  for  the  ^de 
object.  a.H  he  informs  us,  of  buying  hoi^s.  After  spending 
a winter  in  London,  he  set  off.  on  his  return  to  Tuscany, 
with  a retinue  of  fourteen  horses.  He  describes  in  a hu- 
morous style  the  trouble  be  had  in  leading  bis  cattle  across 
the  Channel,  through  France  and  over  tlic  Alps,  not  then 
sn  practicable  as  now.  int)  Italy.  In  1 785.  the  Countess  of 
Albany  having  gone  to  live  in  France,  Alfieri  also  repainxl 
thither,  and  residcrl  first  at  a villa  near  (.’oliuar.  and  after- 
wards in  Paris,  where  he  superinlendesl  the  edition  of  hi? 
tragedies,  by  Didot.  Soon  after  he  puhh»hc<l  hi*  other  mis- 
cellaneous works  at  Kehl.  Alfieri  and  the  Countess  were 
living  quietly  at  Paris,  when  the  French  revolution  drove 
them  away.  He  was  nrcseni  at  the  tragedy  of  the  lUlh  ol 
August,  1792,  after  winch  he  haslenetl  to  get  passport.s  fnr 
himself  and  the  lady  : but  on  coming  out  of  the  city  they 
were  stopped  at  the  harrier  by  a squad  of  sans  ruiuttes, 
who.  seeing  two  travelling  carriages  and  serrants.  wnntc«l 
to  stop  them,  saying  they  were  aristoiTats  running  away, 
and  to  lead  them  to  the  Iiritel  de  Ville.  Had  this  taken  place, 
the  probability  is,  that  both  Alfieri  and  the  countess  would 
have  perished  in  the  massacres  of  the  subsequent  Sep- 
tenihor.  Allien,  howe\er.  In  showing  a bold  countenance, 
vociferating  as  loud  as  the  French  themselves,  swearing  h»> 
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vas  n foreiirner,  an  Italian,  and  appealinf?  to  the  »even  paa«- 
p»rt%  whicii  be  hekl  in  hU  hand;>,  after  half  an  hour's  alter* 
caUon  came  clearly  through  the  barrier.  Tmo  days  alter 
their  departure  thti  municipal  officers  repoiriKl  to  (ho  house 
of  the  Countess,  seized  her  furnitun),  Aliieri's  horses,  books. 
Mss.,  &c. ; and  their  property  in  the  funds  was  sequestered, 
under  the  plea  that  they  were  emigmnta. 

Alfleri  and  hU  companion  hastened  through  Belgium  and 
Germany  buck  to  Florence,  from  which  city  he  never 
stirred  after.  Here  he  wrote  his  Mwtsalln,  a collection 
of  satirical  sonnets,  letters,  and  epigrams,  in  which  he  has 
embodied  all  his  early  pmudices  and  his  more  recent 
(eelingH  of  dislike  to  the  French  people.  It  U a work  of 
undiscriminating  passion.  At  forty-six  years  of  age  he 
began  studying  Greek,  and  by  his  own  unassisted  applica* 
tion  he  was  enabled  in  two  years  to  understand  and  translate 
the  Greek  writers.  In  1799  the  French  troops  entered 
Florence,  but  remained  there  only  a few  months,  which 
Alfieri  spent  at  a r^mntry'  seat,  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  scenes 
of  military  violence.  He  afterwards  lived  quietly  at  Flo- 
rence, seeing  nobody  except  the  Countess  and  his  old  friend 
the  Abbate  Caluso,  till  1803,  when  an  attack  of  the  gout,  to 
which  he  was  subject,  added  to  his  constant  application  and 
an  extremely  sparing  diet,  terminated  hi.s  life  on  the  8th 
of  October,  at  the  ago  of  6fly-flvo.  Ho  expired  without 
much  pain,  his  constitution  being  evidently  worn  out.  The 
Countess  of  Albany  was  by  his  side  in  his  last  moments. 
He  was  buried  in  church  of  Santa  Croce,  the  Florence 
Pantheon,  where  many  years  before  the  sight  of  Michael 
Angelo's  mausoleum  had  inspired  him  with  a desire  for 
literary  fame.  The  Countess  of  Albany  had  a fine  monu- 
ment raised  to  him  by  the  celebrated  Cunova. 

Alfieri  gave  to  Italy  the  first  tragedies  dcsen’ing  the 
name.  The  unities  are  strictly  preserved,  the  characters 
are  few,  the  action  one,  no  by-play  or  subordinate  incidents ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  nicagrcness,  there  is  ho 
much  pjwer  in  the  sentiments,  so  much  nervousness  in 
the  language,  such  a condensation  of  single  passion,  that 
the  performance  of  one  of  AlQeri's  tragedies  keeps  the 
audience  as  spell-bound.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  effect  they 
pitxluce  upon  an  Italian  audience. 

The  **  Saul " is  the  finest  of  Alfieri's  plays ; the  author 
has  imparted  an  oriental  and  biblical  colouring  to  the  lan- 
guage and  the  situations  of  his  personages,  which,  together 
with  the  fine  lyric  passages  expressive  of  the  changes  in 
Saul's  mental  alienation,  give  a peculiar,  an  epic  interest,  to 
this  play.  The  “ Filippo  ' is  considered  as  the  next  in  merit. 
Most  of  the  others  are  on  Greek  and  Roman  subjects.  Two 
are  taken  from  the  historv  of  Florence. — La  Corif^ura  dei 
Pazzi,  and  Don  Garzia,  the  son  of  Cosmo  I.,  Grand  Duke 
ofTuftcanv.  A.  W.  Schlegel,  of  Bonn,  in  his  * Counie  of 
Dramatic  Literature,'  has  given  copious  strictures  on  Al- 
fieri's plays,  which  have  been  replied  to  by  Ghorardini. 
in  his  notes  to  the  Italian  translation  of  the  professor's 
work,  in  which  the  reader  may  find  all  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  Italian  tragedian.  Alfieri's  classic  drama 
is  veiy  different  from  that  of  the  French  stage ; it  is  chictiy 
distinguished  by  its  extreme  simplicity,  the  absence  of  all 
superfluous  declamation  and  teaious  narrative,  and  the 
exciting  abruptness  of  his  blank  verse.  This  arrangement 
of  words,  which  has  been  called  harsh,  was  by  him  pur- 
posely studied,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  measure. 

Of  Alfieri's  minor  works  several  have  been  already  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  this  article.  He  wrote  six  comedies, 
four  of  them  on  political  subjects,  being  satires  on  the  vari- 
ous systems  of  government,  ‘ the  One,'  * the  Few,’  the  * Too 
Many,'  and  the  fourth  is  * the  Antidote,  a mixture  of  the  Throe 
Potsons.'  Among  his  prose  works  the  'rirannide  is  a vehu- 
menl  invective  against  tyranny,  taken  in  the  old  and  extreme 
sense  of  MachiaveUi's  Principe.  But  such  a government 
as  Macliiavolli  saw  before  his  eyes  in  several  Italian 
-States  when  be  wrote,  existed  no  longer  in  any  part  of 
Christian  Europe  in  the  days  of  Alfieri  ; hence  tlie  sketch 
of  the  former  lias  all  the  thrilling  vividness  of  a portrait  from 
life,  whilst  that  of  Alfieri  is  taken  from  books  and  his  own 
excited  imagination.  His  translation  of  Sallust  is  very 
much  esteemed.  Alfieri's  abhorrence  of  the  excesses  of  the 
F’rench  during  the  first  revolution,  and  of  their  subsequent 
servility  under  military  deHiMlism.  has  cause<l  some  to 
imagine  that  he  had  renounced  all  his  liberal  ideas  before 
his  death.  But  this  is  a superficial  view  of  things.  A man 
may  admire  liberty,  and  yet  be  indignant  against  those  who 
prostitute  its  name  by  crimes.  Alfieri  s idea  of  liberty  was 


inseparably  connected  with  that  of  order  and  security  fui 
p«*rson<*  and  property,  anil  he  saw  the  latter  violated  everv 
<lay  both  in  rranee  and  in  Italy.  His  violent  trmjwr  lo<l 
him  sometimes  into  paradox  and  sot^ming  contradictions. 
But  he  was.  upon  the  whole,  an  indciiendcnt,  candid,  honest- 
hearted  writer:  and  hi.H  example  and  hus  precepts  gave  a 
temper  to  the  Italian  mind  which  has  not  been  IK- 

formed  a mural  school,  nut  numerous  indeed,  but  including 
Home  of  the  brightest  names  in  Italian  literature  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  His  name  is  ever  mentioned  by  the  Italians  with 
respect.  He  kept  aloi'f  from  those  attacks  and  sneers 
against  religion  and  decency,  in  which  weaker  minds  in- 
dulged in  his  time : on  these  pvdiits  ho  gave  no  scandal  ti> 
his  Christian  brethren.  In  his  private  chara«-tcr  he  w as  a 
warm  and  constant  friend,  and  a man  of  honourable  seu- 
timents  and  conduct.  Alfieri's  works  have  gone  through 
many  editions,  both  separately  and  (ogetherin  one  aillecUon. 
Two  editions  of  the  latter  were  published. — one  at  l*isa.  in 
1808,  in  vuls  quarto;  and  another  at  Padua,  1809-10, 
in  'Z'i  vols.  octavo.  His  tragetlies.  lii.s  autobioi'raphy.  and 
some  of  his  minor  compositions,  have  been  published  in  the 
Milan  collection  of  the  Italian  classu’s,  under  the  title  of 
Opere  Srelte,  in  four  vnlunics  octavo,  I81S  ; and  this  is  the 
most  correct  edition  of  that  part  of  his  works.  (See  Fifd  <ii 
Vittorio  Alfieri  da  Anti,  scn//a  da  euo.) 

ALFONSIA.  [See  El*is.] 

ALF'ONSO  V.  of  Aragon,  and  1.  of  Sicily,  succeeded,  in 
1416,  his  father,  Ferdinand  1.,  who  had  annexed  the  crown 
of  Sicily  to  that  of  Aragon.  To  these  two  Alfonso  added 
that  of  Naples.  Qu<«n  Joanna  II.  having  adopted  him 
for  her  heir  and  successor,  Alfonso  repaired  to  Naples,  but 
was  driven  away  by  the  party  of  the  Angevins,  headed  by 
the  famous  Sforza  Attendolo,  and  the  queen  was  compelled, 
in  1423,  to  name  a.s  her  successor,  l^uis  III.  of  Anjou. 
At  the  death  of  Joanna,  in  M35,  Alfonso  renewed  his 
claims,  but  was  opposeil  by  Uen^  of  Arijou.  who  after 
Louis's  ileath  had  b^n  called  to  the  throne  by  the  last  will 
of  the  queen.  The  court  of  Rome  di-clared  for  Rcn6. 
Alfonsn'a  fleet  was  attacked  near  the  island  of  Ponza  by 
the  Genoese  who  hod  taken  Retii^  a part,  and  was  totally 
defeated.  AU’onso  himself  Iwing  taken  prisoner.  The  Ge- 
noese sent  him  to  Philip  Maria  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan, 
who  was  then  also  lord  of  Genoa.  Alfonso  found  favour 
with  his  keeper,  who  was  pleaMul  with  his  acuteness  of 
mind  and  his  superior  address,  and  wlm,  being  aUo  jealous 
of  the  F'rcnch  dominion  at  Naples,  nut  only  restored  him 
to  liberty,  but  made  an  alliance  with  him.  Alfonso  re- 
paired to  Goeta,  which  his  fleet  hail  taken  by  surprise,  and 
tbunce  he  went  into  the  Abruzzi  and  Puglia,  where  he  found 
ptisans  among  the  nobility.  The  war  between  him  and 
Ren«^  was  carried  on  in  those  remote  provinces  for  several 
years,  till  at  last  the  treachery  of  the  younger  Caldora,  a 
condottieri  chief,  ruined  the  affairs  of  and  Alfonso 

advaiictnl  against  Naples  in  1442.  His  soldiers  entered  the 
city  thnmgh  an  old  ar^ucduct,  and  Rcn^  escaped  by  sea  to 
Provence,  where  he  reigueii  till  his  death,  the  lost  king  of 
the  house  of  Anjou.  Alfonso  now  fixed  his  residence  at 
Naples,  and  for  the  first  time  sinc'c  the  Sicilian  vespers, 
Sicily  and  Naples  were  unitc^l  under  the  same  monarch. 
Alfonso  applicxl  himself  to  re-establish  order  and  justice 
throughout  the  kingtiom.  which  had  long  In.'en  a pivy  to 
misgovemment  and  confusion  under  the  weak  and  corrupt 
reign  of  Joanna  II.  In  orderto  strengthen  himself  with  thu 
nobles,  whose  power  was  ver)'  great,  he  extended  their  feudal 
privileges,  ana  be  also  increased  largely  the  number  of  the 
feudatories  of  the  crown.  In  rctuni  he  obtained  of  them  in 
parliament  assembled  grants  of  money,  or  gi/ln,  as  th<?y 
were  called,  and  fresh  taxes  to  supply  his  expenditure. 
One  of  these  taxes,  which  was  a ducat  upon  each  hearth, 
was  resisted  by  the  concubines  of  the  clergy,  at  that  time 
extremely  numerous  in  the  kingdom,  who  alleged  that 
they  sho^  in  the  immunities  of  the  clerical  onlur ; until 
Alfonso,  by  a circular  dated  3rd  of  February,  I44C,  charged 
the  bishops  with  the  collection  of  the  tax  and  the  arrears  for 
three  years  past.  This  curious  document  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  archives  of  Naples.  The  wide  plains  of  Puglia 
having  been  devastated  during  the  preceding  wars,  and  be- 
come a desert,  Alfonso  made  of  them  an  immen-e  pasture- 
ground  for  the  flocks  of  the  neighlmuring  provinces,  and 
placeil  the  administration  under  a particular  court : the  n*- 
venues  resulting  from  it  fell  to  the  profit  of  the  fisc  or  crow  n. 
and  such  it  has  remained,  to  the  present  day,  under  thu 
name  of  tavoltere  dt  Puglia. 
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Alfonso  was  engsge<l  in  frequent  disputes  with  the  popos, 
which  were  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Torracina  in  1443, 
when  he  joined  ihc  I*apal  troops  ugain^it  Francesco  Sibrza. 
the  SOD  of  bU  old  antagonist,  and  dispoasessed  him  of  the 
vxarchffi.  Sforza  having  afterwards  become,  first,  gone- 
rah  and  then  diike  of  Milan.  Alfonso  joined  the  Venetians 
against  him  and  his  nllies,  the  l**iorcn tines.  It  has  been  a 
subject  of  reproach  against  Alfonso,  os  well  os  the  otlicr 
Italisn  leaders  of  that  time.  that,  insteail  of  relieving  Con- 
stantinople from  the  attacks  of  the  Ottomans,  they  wasted 
their  energies  in  the  petty  quarrels  of  private  ambition. 
Alfonso  made  a scanty  compensation  for  this  neglect,  by 
affording  un  asylum  and  assistance  to  the  fugitive  Greeks 
who  brought  their  learning  into  Italy.  The  most  favoiinible 
feature  of  Alfonso’s  reign  is  his  patronage  of  letters.  Hcc- 
cudelli,  called  Panonniia,  and  Ponfanus  established  the 
famous  academy  which  took  the  name  of  the  latter.  Pa- 
nonnita  wrote  a work  De  Dictis  et  Fiictis  Alphou>n  ; and 
Fjuio,  who  was  socrotar)-  to  the  king,  wrote  also  commen- 
taries De  Rebus  f'estts  ab  Alfonso  /.  Tlie  learned  \'alla 
was  for  a time  at  the  court  of  .\lfonso.  The  study  of  juris- 
prudence was  particularly  encouraged  by  the  same  monarch. 
Paris  dc  Puteo  and  Gian  Antonio  Carafa,  two  celebrated 
jurisconsults,  were  both  hit  councillors.  He  collected  a 
splendid  library  at  a great  expense,  and  cau&od  tranhlatiune 
to  be  made  from  the  Greek  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Xeno- 
phon. &c. 

Alfonso  was  fond  of  the  arts,  and  to  him  Naples  owed  se- 
veral cmbcUUhments : he  first  caused  the  streets  to  be  paved 
with  large  (lags ; he  restored  tlto  aqueducts  which  supply 
the  fountains  with  water,  and  drained  the  neighbouring 
marshes  which  infected  the  atmosphere.  He  enlarged  the 
mole  and  the  arsenal,  and  raisea  the  fine  triumphal  arch 
which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  Castelnuovo,  which  was 
then  Uie  king's  palace. 

Under  Alfonso  both  Naples  and  Sicily,  so  long  distracted 
by  internal  fouds.  civil  wars,  and  foreign  invasions,  enjoyed 
a period  of  tranquillity,  and  his  grateftil  subjects  stvled 
him  the  Magitanimous,  whilst  the  men  of  letters  whom 
he  protcctdl  called  him  the  Wise. 

Alfonso  had  no  legitimate  children,  having  early  sepa- 
rated from  bis  wife,  owing  to  her  interoperate,  though  not 
ill-founded  jealousy.  By  his  various  mistresses  be  hod 
but  one  son,  Ferdinand,  to  whom  ho  was  fondly  attached. 
In  order  to  secure  him  at  least  one  of  his  several  king- 
floras,  he  assembled  a parliament  in  1442.  and  by  making 
large  concessions  to  the  barons,  induced  them  to  de- 
clare Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Calabria  and  heir  to  the  crown. 
Next  day  Alfonso  invested  his  son  at  the  altar  with  the 
ducal  crown,  and  the  barons  did  him  homage.  The  popo 
had  alreody  granted  Ferdinand  a bull  of  legitimacy.  Al- 
fonso's brother,  John,  remained  heir  to  the  crowns  of  Ara- 
gon. Valencia,  Sanlinia.  and  Sicily.  This  John  was 
ufterwards  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  called  the  Catholic, 
who  reconquered  the  kin^om  of  Naples,  which  continued  to 
he  a dc]>endeiiry  of  Spain  for  several  centuhes. 

In  14«7  Alfonso  sent  a fleet  against  Genoa,  to  favour 
the  party  of  Iho  Adomi  faction,  which  had  been  exiled;  Uie 
city  was  hard  pressed  hy  the  besiegers,  when  the  neww  of 
Alfiuisu's  death  released  it  from  danger.  TIte  king  had 
attended  a great  bunting  party  in  Puglia,  where  he  over- 
fatigued  himself,  and  was  carrii^  back  ill  to  Naples.  After 
giving  hi.s  parting  advice  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  recommend- 
ing him  to  moderate  the  taxes,  t>  keep  peace  with  the  pope, 
and  to  ^vour  his  Neapolitan  subjects  in  prcfference  to  the 
Aragonese  and  Catalonians,  he  expired  on  the  1 7th  June, 
1458. 

ALFONSO  II.,  of  Naples,  son  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and 
grandson  of  Alfonso  I.,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  famous 
ruvult  of  the  barons  under  his  father's  reign,  and  of  the 
cruelties  that  followed.  On  the  death  of  Fenlinand  in 
1494,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  ; but  the  approach  of  tlie 
French,  uinlor  Charles  VIII..  frightened  him.  and  ho  nm 
away  before  he  had  compleU^  one  year  of  his  reign.  He 
retiretl  to  a convent  at  Messina,  where  he  praclise<l  great 
austerities,  to  atone,  as  he  thought.  f>r  the  crimes  ho  Itad 
poumsitted.  He  died  soim  after.  Fenlinand  II..  his  .vm, 
succeoltfl  him.  and,  with  the  assistance  t>f  the  Spunianls, 
drove  away  the  French:  but  d\ing  preiimturely  in  I4‘j6. 
was  fiticn-cilcd  by  his  uncle  Frederic.  Alfuiiso  II.  s brother. 
(Guieciartlitii,  Storia  d ' Italia ; Poi^io,  la  Conaiura  dfi 
Rorovi.') 

AI.FON.SOS.  of  Spam  and  Portugal.  [See  Alo.vso.] 


ALFORD.  f.Seo  Lincoi.nbhirk.] 

AI. FORT,  a hamlet  m France,  in  tbo  deportment  of 
tho  Seine,  about  five  miles  south-east  of  Paris.  It  is  noted 
for  iu  royal  veterinary  school,  established  in  17C6,  which 
contains  a special  library,  and  a collection  of  coropurative 
anatomy  and  patbwlogy.  There  are  accommodations  for 
the  sick  horsca,  a botanic  garden,  chemical  laboratory,  &c.. 
It  is  separated  from  Charenton  by  tho  Marne.  (Action. 

ALFnAGANIUS,  properly  AI--FARGANI,  or  with 
his  complete  name,  Ahmed  ben  Kothair  Al-Fargani.  was  a 
cclobnitod  astronomer,  who  nourished  under  the  reign  of 
the  Abhasidc  caliph  Mamun,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  ninth 
century  of  (he  ChrUtian  sera.  He  was  called  Al-Fargaiii 
from  his  native  place,  F'argana,  a town  and  province  in 
TnmMJxiana.  \\c  possess  an  elementary  treatise  on  Aslni- 
iiumy  by  him,  chiefly  founded  on  the  system  of  Ptolemy, 
wliich  was  printed,  with  a J^oitin  translation  and  notes,  by 
Golius.  in  KiGO. 

ALFRFD  THE  GREAT.  ThU  illustrious  and  excel- 
lent king  was  burn  in  the  year  849,  at  tho  royal  manor  of 
Vanathin^,  (Wantage.)  in  Berkslure.  Anglo-Saxon  wri- 
ters. and  among  these  the  king  himself,  commonly  write 
his  namu  /Klfred,  and  this  orthograi>h>  is  frequently  fol- 
lowed on  ancient  coins : m some  iuslatices,  however,  as  in 
the  one  copied  below  from  a coin  in  the  British  Museum,  tbe 
name  is  written  Aclfred : in  other  writers,  and  indeed  on 
some  coins  too,  we  find  6I.FRED.  Gibson,  in  his  edition  of 


the  SdxoA  Chronicle,  reads  .iRU’redthrougltout.  Norse  (i.e. 
Icelandic)  writers  invariably  write  this  king's  name  Alfredr, 
the  fi^al  r being  a short  syllable  forming  tbe  nominative 
termination  which  is  pronounced  ur. 

Alfred's  lineage  was  ancient  and  illustrious : on  tbe 
father's  side,  Anglo-Saxon  authors  count  twenty-two  gene- 
rationsfrom him upto  Woden,  (I.  e.  Odin.)  Alfred's  ^ther 
wa.s  Kthelwolfe,  and  bis  grandfather  Kgliert,  both  kings 
of  the  West  Saxons;  his  mother  was  Osburgh,  a daughter 
of  Oslac.  who,  although  only  a butler  to  king  Ellielwolfe, 
was  still  descended  from  renowned  Gothic  progenitors, 
and  was  by  his  son-in-law  raised  to  an  carl's  rank.  Ethel  ■ 
wolfehad  four  sons  lawfully  begotten — Ethclivald,  Ethelliert, 
Kthered,  and  Alfred;  and  one  illegitimate  son,  Athelstane. 
Alfred  being  tlw  youngest  of  Ethelwolte's  legitimato  issue 
could  entertain  but  small  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  ; 
and  it  appears,  therefore,  tbe  more  surprising  that  w hen  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  age  (a.d.  1^53)  ho  was  aent  to  Rome,  b« 
rccoivcd  royal  inaugural  honours  IVom  Pope  Leo  IV.  Tliero 
seems,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  tliis  fact:  the  explicit 
words  of  tbe  Saxon  Chronicle  are:  * paviss  ponne  Leo  Papa 
on  Rome,  and  he  bine  to  cyningo  gehalgode,'  (at  that 
time  lo.'o  was  pope  in  Rome,  and  he  consecrated  him  king.) 
The  assertion  of  Asmt,  Alfred's  friend  and  councillor,  ia 
equally  clear,  and  it  is  supported  by  many  other  authorities. 
Alfred  s journey  to  Rome  certainly  gave  a considerable  im- 
pulse to  his  im|uiring  nnnd. 

Asscr  laments  the  neglect  of  Alfretl's  early  education, 
and  states  that  he  * remained  i/ltterate  till  his  twelfth  year 
or  longer.'  We  apprehend  that  the  liest  educated  princes 
in  Europe  of  the  iiinih  ceutuiy  remained  illiterate  consider- 
ably beyond  that  age.  Examining  the  whole  passage  more 
attentively,  (p.  1 6.  W ise's  edition,)  wc  find  Uiat  Asset  probably 
used  the  term  * illitcratus  in  a verv  restricted  sense,  i.e.  for 
one  unacquainted  with  Latin.  He  states,  that  bis  noble 
mind  thir->ted  for  knowledge  from  the  very  cradle : that  be 
bx*k  delight  in  listening  to  Saxon  pneins.  and  got  them 
by  heart:  and  that  when  his  mother  offered  to  her  sons  a 
brHvk  of  Saxon  poc'uis  as  a prize  to  him  who  first  should 
lenni  them,  .\lfri'd  instantly  went  to  his  tutor,  reail  the 
l>jok.  and  ru|K’utvsl  its  contents  to  his  mother.  Asset,  as  a 
Welshman,  seems  to  have  accounted  *’a.ron  learning  for  no- 
thing : as  a priest,  he  doubtless  affi>cted  to  hold  up  Latin  ok 
the  only  ortlxKl-x  vehicle  of  knowlerlgo.  But.  tuniiog  our 
ottention  to  Alfreds  sulisuquent  life  and  occupations,  ve 
must  feci  inclined  to  give  him  credit  for  earlier  ocquainlanoa 
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with  Latin  than  his  biographer  has  done.  The  works  of 
this  prints  show  that  at  some  time  or  other  he  roust  have 
acquired  a knowledge  of  I^tin  whirh,  for  a prince,  in  Al- 
fred  s age.  was  almost  miraculous.  In  his  youth  and  n«an- 
hood  we  find  him  so  occupied  that  we  roust  admit  that  un- 
les-s  this  knowledge  was  arquiceil  early,  it  would  be  unac- 
countable how  he  could  aisphro  it  at  all:  and  the  style  of 
his  works  in  his  native  language  shows  that  his  ucquaim- 
anct!  with  classical  models  was  familiar,  and  extended  to 
more  than  more  words  and  phrases — he  had  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  the  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

But  in  his  unremitting  pursuit  of  knowledge  Alfred  did 
not  neglect  those  accomplishments  whu  h the  a^  udmire<l. 
and  which  its  habits  and  modcof  life  rendered  indispensable: 
be  was  expert  in  hunting  and  shoi^ting,  and  early  accus- 
tmned  himself  to  endure  fatigue  and  occasional  abstinence 
from  food;  and  even  in  his  youth  he  distiiigutsheil  himself 
in  successful  conHicta  with  the  numerous  bands  of  foreigners 
who  ut  this  peri'jd  so  frequently  invadeil  the  English  coast. 

The  enemies  with  whom  Alfred  had  in  contend  were 
Dvnks.  By  this  term  ought  to  be  understood  all  tho 
Scandinavian  nations,  via.  Danes.  Swcvics.  end  Norwegians 
mdiscrirainately,  who,  because  they  at  that  pt‘riwl  spoke  a 
common  language,  the  (then  called  ZAmraA.or  Wmsk 

Tonga,  in  foreign  countries,)  went  by  the  apjiellalJon  w hich, 
‘trictly  spc.iking,  was  peculiar  to  the  most  powerful  of  the 
>ic8n<!inttvian  tribes.  Many  reasons,  indeed,  make  it  pro- 
bable ih.vl  the  invaders  on  tho  English  coasts  in  Alfrwl  s 
time  werechietiy  Norwegians,  and  not  Lktnfs,  in  tlie  atnetest 
sense  of  that  wonl.  Danish  invasions  commenced  nearly 
a century  later,  and  cmlcd  in  final  conquest.  English 
chroniclers.  Matthew  of  Westminster  am!  others,  who  men- 
tiun  R.ilf  the  Walkers  invasion,  call  him  and  bis  followers 
Danes',  and  yet  it  is  well  known  that  ho  was  a Norwegian 
nobleman : ami  although  we  cannot  identify  the  naim*s  of 
f<hcr  chieftains  with  those  known  in  Norwegian  any  more 
than  with  those  known  in  Danish  history,  it  still  is  more 
probable  that  they  chiefly  belonged  to  the  former  nation. 

The  Scandinavian  nations  of  this  period  cultivated  war  as  a 
favourite  science.  Their  other  acquirements  and  talcnta,  even 
the  literary  (and  these  were  not  inconsiderable)  were  made  sub- 
ser^  ient  to  it,  and  were  valued  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  contributed  to  its  advanccracnt.  The  constant 
liicines  of  the  pnet<  were  the  warlike  exploits  of  eminent 
chiefs;  and  history  recapitulated  in  prose  the  subjects  of 
the  songs  of  many  a bard.  In  tho  nintn  century  the  Norwe- 
gians see.n  to  have  Kurpassinl  all  other  European  nations  in 
bravery  and  warlike  spirit.  8o  great  was  the  fame  they  hod 
acquired,  that  subsequently  they  were  hired  in  conhiderable 
numbers  by  the  Byzantine  era|>erors  to  fight  against  their 
.Asiatic  and  African  enemies.  It  is  essential  in  Alfrcil's 
history  rightly  to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  enemy 
with  whom  he  hail  Co  contend ; fur  it  has  been  grossly  mis- 
represented by  the  monastic  writers,  and  consequently 
Alfred's  merit  lowered  much  below  its  true  sUndanl.  We 
can  only  do  jiisiico  to  Alfrcsl  by  bearing  in  mind  thot  he 
had  to  ilefend  his  dominions  against  the  incessant  attacks  of 
the  most  accomplished  warriors  of  the  age,  in  which  he  dis- 
played surh  skill,  {Kirscverancc.  bravery,  and  prudence,  as  must 
•mire  to  him  a high  place  among  military  commanders. 

Frequent  as  foreign  invasions  had  been  during  the  reign 
of  Ethelwoife,  as  well  as  during  the  two  subsei^ucnt  reigns 
of  Ethelbald  and  Elhelbcrt,  they  became  particularly  for- 
tnidable  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ethcred,  (8tm,) 
when  Alfred  was  eighteen  vearsof  age.  At  this  early  poriofl 
Atfrinl  seems  to  have  been  his  brother's  most  valuable  general. 
In  this  year  tho  foreign  army  invadid  East  Anglia,  but  after 
»>btaming  horses  fnun  the  inhabitants,  they  inaile  peace  with 
tisem,  and  eomtnil'/d  no  further  depredations.  Tho  year  fol- 
lowing they  sailed  up  the  Humlwr  to  York,  and  took  that 
city  after  a blooriy  battle  with  the  Northumbrians,  in 
which  the  two  rival  kings,  Osbryht  and  Ella,  wlu»  had 
united  their  fon*es  against  the  invaders,  were  slain.  In  bii8 
the  invaders  marched  on  to  Nottingham  in  Mercia,  when  the 
Mercians  l^sought  Ethcred  and  Alfred  to  come  to  their 
assistance;  the  brothers  instantly  marchctl  with  the  West 
Saxon  army,  but  after  a skimitsl^  with  the  foreigners  the 
-Mercians  chose  to  treat  with  them.  During  the  two  follow- 
ing years  the  exploits  of  the  invaders  wore  confined  to 
Nortuumbria  and  Eu-st-Anglm ; they  killed  Ediuund,  the 
king  <»f  the  latter,  in  a blmMly  battle : in  the  former  they 
plundered  a wealthy  nionxslery  called  Mcd>?shnm\lejif,  (now 
Peterborough,)  and  slew  the  abbot  and  all  the  monks. 
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In  B71  the  foreigners  invaded  the  kingdom  of  the  Weet 
Saxons,  and  in  this  one  year,  besides  many  minor  bottles 
which  Alfit**!  fought  at  the  head  of  small  bands,  thent 
took  place  altogether  nine  great  ImtUes  l»ctween  tho  in- 
vaders and  the  West  Saxons.  At  Inglefield  the  latter 
were  victorious,  at  Reading  the  funner;  at  Avscesiliiiie 
(Asmn  or  Ashondon)  tho  West  Saxons  gamed  a great 
victory  against  the  kings  Hagsoic  and  Healfdcne.  «u‘ 
whom  they  slew  tho  former,  atung  with  five  earls.  This 
victory  must  be  mainly  considered  as  Alfred's.  He  bravelv 
attacked  the  eneiny,  while  Etherod,  on  his  side,  defemsi 
the  engagement  for  the  sake  of  bearing  mass.  A fort- 
night alter  this  battle  the  West  Saxons  were  in  their 
turn  defeated  at  Basing,  and  two  months  later  olso  at  Mcre- 
ton,  where  tho  bishop  Heaiuund  was  slain.  Ethered  died 
shurtiv  after  Easter  in  this  year,  and  Alfreil  succce<h‘<l  to 
the  crown,  being  twenty-three  years  of  age.  A month 
after  his  accession,  though  his  foroes  were  givatly  reduced, 
bo  was  with  a very  small  army  compelled  to  a general  engage- 
ment at  Wilton  with  the  whole  army  of  the  invaders:  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day  he  routed  the  enemy,  who,  how- 
ever, lioing  much  superior  in  numbers,  at  last  kept  the  field. 
After  (his  viclof>,  no  ftirther  encroachment  on  Alfre<ls 
territory  seems  to  have  followed  iramodialdy.  It  may  Uu 
supjiosed  that  the  bloody  victory  of  Wilton  had  so  much 
weakened  the  invailcrs,  that  they  for  a time  abstained 
frem  oflensive  warfare  against  the  valiant  as  well  as 

most  powerful  of  tho  Haxon  princes : but  still  they  reroainod 
in  England,  and  during  the  three  following  years  consoli- 
dated and  recruited  their  power  by  more  successful  wars 
Against  other  English  rulers.  In  thts  interval  they  overran 
and  oceupii'd  Mercia  and  Northumberland.  After  so  many 
bloody  battles  Alfred's  anny  wa.s  ga-atly  retluccd,  aiul  he 
was  well  aware  that  he  cuukl  ruH  now  take  the  field  with 
advantage.  Still  he  was  determined  to  leave  nothing  untried 
which  might  harass  tho  enemy.  The  pressure  of  circum- 
Hlanciw  the  very  inability  to  bring  an  effective  army  into 
the  tick) — first  suggested  the  idea,  which  ultimately  proved 
so  salutary,  of  fitting  out  a fleet. 

For  this  true  account  of  the  origin  of  the  English  fleet  it 
would  ho  fruitless  to  look  in  any  Hietory  of  England ; but 
an  attentive  reader  of  the  S'txon  will  nevertheless 

find  it  confirmed  by  tho  facts  there  stated.  Extraordinary 
distress  fir»t  suggcsteil  tho  idea  of  the  ‘ wooden  walls  ; and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  Alfred,  l>eing  idacid  in  such  embar- 
rassing nircumstunces,  became  the  first  founder  of  that  naval 
power  which  in  sulwequent  ages  was  to  be  an  object  of  thu 
world's  dread  and  adiuinition.  Alfred  perceived  that  he 
had  ureat  advantages  in  fitting  out  a small  flotilla  to  act  in 
known  sean.  and  on  a dangerous  coast,  (for  mi«>t  of  the  in- 
vaders londeil  between  tho  Huml>cr  and  the  Thames,) 
against  invaders  ill-aetiuainted  with  its  pev'uliar  perils.  This 
plan  was  much  more  practicable  than  to  fit  out  an  luiuy  capable 
of  taking  the  field  against  a brave  and  numerous  enemy.  So 
important  wav  thin  diM.*overy  to  Alfred,  that  subwqnenlly, 
when  lie  was  eoni{>elIed  to  abscond  fur  a short  time,  the  per- 
petuation of  his  reign  and  the  preservation  of  the  Weat- 
Saxou  monarchy  were,  in  all  proluibiliiy,  mainly  owing  to 
the  existeiK'e  of  this  small  navy  ; for  by  its  means  alone  ho 
so  far  preserved  pw.-^sion  of  his  kingdom,  that  it  rould  be 
said  that  the  invaders  still  had  a fighting  enemy  within 
Alfred's  diiiiains. 

Small  as  Alfred  s fleet  was  in  the  beginning,  in  the  first 
naval  engagement  his  men  attacked  seven  of  the  enemy’s 
ships ; of  those  they  look  one  and  the  rest  made  their  escape. 
Finding  that  regular  battles  were  not  the  most  udvanlageous 
warfare  against  a leader  such  as  Alfred,  the  invaders  changed 
their  plan  ; they  entered  his  fortresses  by  night,  and  there 
detennined  to  risk  an  attack.  In  876  they  stole  into 
Wareham,  but  Alfivd  found  means  to  drive  them  out, 
and  even  obtained  hostages  as  a guarantee  that  they  would 
immedintely  leave  his  kingdom : yet  a part  of  their  army 
soon  after  entercvl  Kxeter  in  a similar  manner.  Alfred  pur- 
sued them  to  that  city,  and  again  bouin!  them  by  solemn 
oaths  and  ho>tngcs  to  evacuate  his  dominions. 

In  the  year  878,  shortly  after  Epiphany,  the  invaders 
enterwl  Chipjicnham  and  took  possission  of  it.  About  this 
time  they  nni’*t  have  received  coiisi'lerable  reinforceuicnU, 
although  contemp-'rary  writers  do  not  mention  such  a fact ; 
but  that  Alfred  n*tw  no  longer  had  an  effective  army,  ap|K'ars 
inanift-st,  from  the  expedient.^  end  fruitless  negotiations 
to  which  ho  was  driven.  This  greatly  encouraged  his 
enemies.  They  now  spread  over  tho  whole  kingdom  of  tho 
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West  S&xotit ; and  for  a rery  «hort  time  aceomplishod  a 
despotic  miliiar)-  oircupation.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  lied 
their  countiy,  and  sought  more  peaceable  abode*  beyond 
soa.  Alfred,  with  a small  tniop.  was  ubiigi’d  to  ooiu'cal 
hira*elf  in  woods  and  mountain  fastni'sses.  Ncotus,  end. 
after  him.  Asser,  says  that  he  for  a time  sought  refuge  with 
one  of  his  cowherds;  who.  it  scorns,  so  faithfully  kept  his 
master  s secret,  that  he  did  not  even  tell  his  wife  that  the 
king  was  their  guest.  One  day,  while  sitting  near  the  Are 
poinuing  arrows  and  making  a lx)w,  she  had  set  him  to  turn 
some  cakes  which  she  letl  on  the  Arc:  owing  to  Alfred's 
neglect  the  cake*  were  burned,  for  which  she  chid  him, 
saying,  that  he  was  ‘ good  at  eating  cakes,  but  bad  at 
turning.'  Alfred  passed  the  time  from  Christmas  to  Easter 
in  a state  of  concoalnient  and  destitution;  even  in  these 
circumstances  he  was  not  entirely  inactive,  but  secretly 
maintained  a kind  of  correspondence  with  the  most  dee.)tcd 
and  faithful  of  his  ailheronts.  A foreign  chief  who  during 
this  winter  had  with  twenty-three  ships  invaded  Devonshire, 
was  .slain  with  840  men,  and  his  standard,  called  the  ' Raven,' 
was  taken.  It  is  extremely  diAicull  to  determine  how  far 
Alfreil  wxs  concernwl  in,  or  connected  with  this  exploit,  but  j 
it  certainly  was  performed  by  his  party. 

About  Easter,  Alfred  with  a few  of  hi*  friends  took  pos- 
session of  a small  i.*land  situatetl  in  the  midst  of  a manh 
formed  by  the  stagnating  waters  of  the  Tone  and  Parrel 
in  Somersetshire.  This  island  the  Saxons,  probably  from 
the  circumstance  hero  mentioned,  called  /Ethelinga-igge ; its 
modem  name  is  Athelney.  This  inaccessible  place  he 
made  still  stronger  by  fortiAcation ; and  from  thence,  assisted 
in  his  neighbours  in  Somcrscishin>,  he  made  frequent  ex- 
cursions against  the  furvignure,  and  at  WhiUuntide  again 
took  the  Aeld  at  the  head  of  a considerable  army.  At  a 
lacc  to  the  east  of  Selwood,  called  Eegbyrtea-stano  (per- 
aps  Brixlon),  bo  wx*  cordiallv  received  by  the  people  of 
Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  and  llampshire,  and  from  thence 
ho  immediately  marched  by  night  to  iEthandunc  (Edding- 
ton) : hero  he  fought  a great  battle  with  the  whole  foreign 
anny.  routed  them  and  pursued  them  to  a strong  hold,  which 
he  liesicged  during  a fortnight.  The  invaders  capitulated; 
and  Alfred  once  more  accepted  four  hostages  and  their  solemn 
oath  that  they  would  leave  his  terriUiry  and  receive  bap- 
tism. This  last  article  in  the  treaty  Alfred  insisted  upon,  not 
so  much  from  zeal  for  conversion  as  from  fear,  which  re- 
])cated  exjK*rience  had  shown  to  be  well  grounded,  that  the 
difference  of  religion  would  make  such  oaths  as  he  prescribed 
of  no  effect.  Acconlingly  the  king,  Godru.n,  and  thirty 
chiefs  of  his  army,  were  baptized  at  Alrt^  (Auler.)  a place 
near  Athelney  ; Alfred  sUkhI  godfather  on  this  occasion,  and 
gave  to  Godrun  the  name  of  Alhelstane.  (jodnin  remained 
twelve  days  with  the  king,  and  when,  in  order  to  unde^p) 
the  ceremony  of  removing  the  baptismal  chrism  (i.  (•.  unction) 
at  Wedmore,  he  left  him,  he  wxs  honoured  with  magnific'eiit 
presents.  On  this,  xs  well  as  on  many  other  occasions,  we 
may  admire  in  Alfred  the  rare  union  of  fortitude  and  mo- 
deration, of  unshaken  firmness  and  ready  forgiveness ; 
which  in  thi.s  instance  pnne'l  salutan',  for  (jodrun  ever 
after  continued  his  faithful  friend  and  vassal. 

During  the  four  following  years  (879—882)  a new  swarm 
of  invaders  overran  several  parts  of  Mercia  and  East 
Anglia  ; but  after  the  victory  of  Eddington  we  And  Alfred  s 
power,  both  by  land  and  sea,  gradually  increasing.  In  882 
ne  fought  a naval  battle,  and  took  four  ships  from  the 
enemy.  In  another  battle,  in  885,  he  took  sixteen  ships. 
He  also  obtained  several  victories  by  land,  one.  for  ex- 
ample. very  decisive,  at  Rochester.  Thus,  owing  to  his 
activity,  bravery,  perseverance,  and  success,  in  86fi  he 
bfcame,  by  common  consent,  sovereign  of  all  England:  ex- 
cepting those  parts  of  the  north  and  east  of  which  the 
foreigTiers  still  retained  possession.  Their  tenure  had  now, 
however,  become  exceedingly  precarious.  Yet  there  is  no 
record  of  any  solemn  formality  gone  through,  or  universal 
homage  done  to  .\lfred  on  thU  occasion,  and  probably  such 
did  nut  take  place  : his  title  was  stronger  and  lietter  than 
what  could  have  been  thus  conferred,  for  he  enjoyed  the 
unUjunded  conAdence  of  those  who  acknowledged  him  as  a 
ruler:  they  needed  his  protection  more  than  he  needed 
their  submission.  A few  years  interval  of  peace  now  fol- 
lowtvl.  which  Alfred  eniployc<l  in  the  most  laudable  manner : 
lit!  rcluiili  and  repeopleil  many  cities  which  had  been  utterly 
ruined  during  the  war:  Ixmdon,  in  particular,  hethonmghly 
repaired,  and  appointed  the  Eafdomian  (Duke)  EtbenS  to 
be  its  governor.  The  many  admirable  civil  institutions, 


laws,  and  improvements  of  which  Alfred  was  the  author 
must  be  assigned  to  this  period,  886 — 893. 

Alfred  w as  not  only  the  Arst  state>man  and  legislator, 
but  he  was  also  the  Arst  scholar  in  his  domiiiiuiis;  this 
twofold  character  ho  supported  with  astonishing  ability. 
We  must  admit  that  it  is  by  no  means  Assers  intention 
to  magnify  Alfred's  scholarship,  but  even  from  his  me- 
moirs we  may,  in  spite  of  their  author,  gather  the  fact, 
that  Alfretl  vx«>tly  exceeded  even  the  most  learned  of  his 
prelates  in  scholarliko  accomplisbrocnts.  Assor  s simplicity 
and  credulity  are  somewhat  ridiculously  manifested  in  the 
account  ho  gives  of.  what  he  conceived  to  be,  Alfred's  Arst 
attempt  at  reading  and  translating,  which  the  bishop 
endently  held  to  be  miraculous. 

A more  formidable  invasion  than  any  of  those  which  be  had 
repelled,  yet  awaited  Alfred.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  com- 
mences tuo  recital  of  events  of  the  year  89.1  w ith  an  un- 
usually solemn  and  ominous  preamble,  and  calls  the  in- 
vading army  * sk  mickla  hkkk'  (the  great  army).  This 
army  embarked,  bringing  their  horses  with  them,  at 
Boiiloirne,  and  landed  ui  Kent  with  250  sail,  in  the  mouth 
j of  a river  now  dry,  anciently  called  Limink,  (near  New 
Romney.)  at  the  eastward  of  the  Weald.  They  towed 
their  snips  four  miles  up  the  river,  towards  Uin  wood, 
and  there  occupied  a fortress,  situated  in  a marsh,  which 
was  ill  defended  by  a few  villagers:  from  thence  they 
marched  on  to  Appledore.  In  a short  time  Heosien  (Norse, 
H&steinn)  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  with  eighty 
ships,  and,  taking  Milton,  erected  there  a fortiAcation. 
He  seems  to  have  been  cummander-in-chief  of  tbe  army 
conveyed  in  both  these  tleeU.  These  invaders  commenced 
offensive  operations  in  the  following  year,  and  were  now 
joined  by  the  East  Anglian*  and  Northumbrians,  who  broke 
their  allegiance  to  Alfred.  Various  causes  arc  x*signe<l  for 
this  defection,  such  as  the  absence  of  a governor  (for  Godrun 
dieil  in  890) ; the  predator)  propensities  of  the  inhahiULnU, 
a great  number  of  whom  were  probably  foreigners  who 
had  settled  tliere  after  tlieir  late  conquest ; and  the  allure- 
ment of  Hmsten's  fame,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  an 
eminent  leader.  The  Arst  of  tliese  causes  ts  the  most  pro- 
bable ; and  we  may  add,  that  a natural  bias  in  favour  of 
those  who  spoke  the  same  language,  and  whose  laws,  man- 
ners, and  religion  were  similar  to  their  own,  w a>  likely  to  re- 
commend an  alliance  with  Hmsten  to  the  Eat-l  Angltans 
and  Northumbrian*.  But  although  this  double  attack  from 
an  internal  and  external  foe,  at  the  same  time,  was  moat 
formidable,  Alfred  was  well  prepared : and,  on  this  oc- 
casion, his  high  military  talents  were  conspicuously  dis- 
played. He  neither  sought  nor  a\’uidcd  a general  engage- 
ment : but  was  particularly  circumspect  in  the  choice  of  his 
position,  and  pilche<l  his  camp  in  a place  where  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  w otxl  and  water  were  all  in  his  favour.  He 
kept  the  enemy  in  such  awe  that  they  chose  nut  to  Itazard  a 
general  engagement  mure  than  twice ; once,  on  their  Arst 
landing,  and  before  Alfrerl  had  taken  the  Aeld  with  his 
whole  army  ; aud  the  second  time  when  they  left  their  camp. 
During  the  whole  time  of  their  stay,  they  coiiAned  them- 
selves to  skirmishes,  and  predatory  excursions  in  small 
band* : but  were  generally  beaten,  either  by  detachment* 
of  ilie  king's  army,  or  by  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  towns. 
Still  they  bad  obtained  a considerable  quantity  of  booty, 
and,  leaving  tlicir  camp,  attempted  to  transport  it  over  the 
Thame.*,  into  EastAnglix  where  their  ships  were  statiouetl ; 
but  (he  king's  army  defeated  them,  and  rescued  tbe  booty. 
The  invaders,  however,  remained  in  a strong  position  ; and 
the  foreigners  who  had  settled  in  Northumlierland  and  East 
Anglia  gathered  a fleet  of  )U0  ships,  with  which  they  laid 
siege  to  Exeter,  and  another  of  forty  ships,  with  which  they 
invuded  Devonshire.  The  king,  accordingly,  with  the  mair. 
body  of  his  army,  marched  to  Exeter,  leaving  only  a detach- 
ment of  chosen  troops  to  prosecute  the  war  in  Essex.  Victory 
I'nllowed  his  armsin  both  places:  the  detachment  whichbe  had 
left  in  Essex  pursued  the  enemy  to  RcmAect,  to  which  place 
they  rctrealeu,  it  having  been  fortiAed  by  Hmsten.  Haesteu 
Udiig  absent,  but  the  place  full  of  warriors,  the  king's  troops 
besieged  it,  demolisheq  the  fortiAcations,  took  every  thing  of 
value  which  they  found,  captured  Hc»tcn's  wife  and  his  two 
sons,  disabled  some  of  the  enemy's  shi{»s,  burnt  others,  and 
brought  several  away  either  to  Dmdun  or  to  Rochester. 
Hxvton's  wife  and  sons,  when  conducted  to  Alfrecl,  were  in- 
stantly released.  In  victory,  Alfred's  memory  alwuvs  sug- 
gested motives  for  merry — never  for  revenge : and  iKia  time 
he  recollected  that  he  had  been  a godfather  to  one  of 
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Hssten  t sons,  and  the  Duke  Ethered  to  the  other.  He 
^missed  them,  not  only  unhurt,  but  (respectinK  their  rank 
in  a manner  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  times)  even 
honoured  with  presents.  As  soon  as  Alfred  with  bis  troops 
reorhed  Exeter,  the  enemy  retreated  to  their  ships ; but, 
viule  he  wa.s  occupied  in  Devonshire,  two  main  divisions 
of  the  invaders  united  at  South  Showbury,  in  Essex,  and 
there  enytod  n fortification.  From  thence  they  marclted 
alont;  tlie  Thames  and  so  on  to  the  Severn,  and  then  follow- 
ine  the  course  of  that  river  im  to  Buttin^n,  were  joined  by 
many  Northumbrians  and  East  Anglians  on  their  march. 
Here  they  were  besieged  by  three  of  .Alfred’s  chiefs,  the 
Dukes  Ethered,  Ethelm,  and  Ethelnoth  : the  siege  continuid 
many  weeks : the  enemy  were  brought  to  the  greatest  dis- 
tress by  famine,  and  at  last  had  nearly  eaten  up  all  their 
Imrses.  At  length  they  made  a sally  on  the  besiegers,  who 
occupied  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  but  were  defeated  by 
the  English,  who  however  lost  in  this  battle  several  officers 
and  men  of  rank.  A part  of  the  enemy  saved  themselves 
by  flight.  Once  more  they  gathered  a considerable  army 
out  of  Northumberland  and  Ea.st  Anglia,  and  a.ssemble<l  at 
Wirhall,  (West  Chester,)  where  they  were  again  besieged ; 
and  only  left  the  place  when  all  the  supply  of  pro%isions 
around  it  was  consumed  or  destroyed.  They  then  marched 
into  North  Wales,  and  plundered  the  countiy ; and  from 
thence  over  Northumberland  and  East  Anglia,  t»i  Mersey. 
Here  they  made  no  long  stay,  for,  in  the  l:)eginning  of 
winter,  they  entered  the  Thames  with  their  ships,  which 
they  towed  up  along  that  river  and  the  Ivca.  On  the  latter 
stream,  about  twenty  miles  from  London,  they  erected  a 
fortification.  In  the  mean  time,  those  whom  Alfred  had 
driven  away  from  Exeter  had  returned  to  Stissex,  and 
plundered  the  country  about  Chichester : the  inhabitants  of 
that  town  attacked  them,  s1aughtere<1  many  hundreds,  and 
took  some  of  their  ships.  The  citizens  of  London  marched 
out  aranst  those  on  the  Lea,  attempting  to  dislodge  them 
and  demolish  their  fortification,  but  were  this  time  defeated 
(S9R).  During  the  autumn  Alfred  had  his  camp  pitched 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  order  to  protect  the 
reapers  while  engage<l  in  the  hanest. 

By  the  erection  of  fortresses,  coupled  with  his  great  vigi-  j 
lance  and  activity,  he  compelled  his  enemies  to  retreat  upon  i 
the  Severn.  In  the  years  895-807,  a severe  pestilence  ! 
raged  in  England,  both  among  men  and  cattle;  this  calamity  j 
greatly  checked  .Alfred's  military  operations. 

In  897.  the  invaders  o>erran  Northumberland  and  East 
Anglia : ami  in  the  same  year  Alfred  had  to  contend  with 
an  cnenw  of  a new  description.  Some  Northumbrian 
pirates  (Spelman  says  their  captain’s  name  w.is 
fitted  out  vessels  fur  stealing  and  robbing  along  the  south 
coast  of  England.  Alfred  ordered  vessels  to  be  built  ex- 
ceeding these  in  length,  height,  and  swiftness ; some  of  them 
carried  sixty  oars,  and  some  more  : they  differed  in  make  from 
other  ships  at  that  time  used  in  the  North  Sea,  and  were  i 
particular^  fit  for  the  service  for  which  they  were  destined. ' 
Near  the  ^sle  of  Wight  a naval  engagement  took  place 
between  the  king's  ships  and  the  pirates,  in  which  a great  ' 
number  of  the  latter  were  killed,  and  others,  who  with  diffi- 
culty had  escai^,  were  aftcrwartls  taken  nnd  hanged  at 
Winchester.  English  historians  seem  not  to  be  aware  of 
any  iRstinction  tetween  these  pirates  and  the  foreigners 
who  devastated  the  country  during  Alfred's  reign  ; yet  Al- 
fred’s proceefling,  as  well  as  the  words  ‘ mid  ttafhnsvm' 
used  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  show  that  the  age  considered 
the  diffemnee  between  these  and  the  former  as  very  great. 
AVhen  captive  warriors  were  brought  to  Alfred,  he  treated 
them  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  dismissed  them 
loaded  with  presents ; but  pirates  he  condemned  to  igno- 
minious death. 

During  the  two  last  years  of  his  reign  Alfred  seems 
to  have  cnjoycsl  sumo  tranriuillity.  He  died  on  the  27th  of 
C^tober,  901,  being  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  havnng 
reigned  twenty-nine  years  and  six  months. 

Thus  far  goes  the  el^ronirle  of  Alfred's  reign,  or  the  bare 
recital  of  public  events  in  which  be  acted,  for  (he  most  part 
as  a leader,  and  where  he  always,  in  respect  to  talent,  know- 
ledge. policy,  and  character,  maintains  a lofty  supremacy 
(fver  his  contemporaries.  Yet  we  may  say  tnat  only  the 
less  important  part  of  Alfred’s  history  ha.s  been  handed 
down  to  us.  The  ago  in  which  he  live«l  paid  almost  on 
exclusive  attention  to  military  exploits ; the  arts  of  peace 
were  disregarded  and  held  in  small  esteem,  unless,  indeed, 
they  were  brought  to  bear  upon  religious  ettablishmeDta. 
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Thus  we  find  more  information  respecting  monuteries 
founded,  ororoctod,  or  repaired  by  Alfred,  such  as  one  at 
Athelney.  anotlier  at  Shaftesbury,  and  a third  at  Win- 
chester, than  the  towns  and  castles',  which,  at  bis  command, 
and  under  his  direction,  were  rebuilt  and  repaired.  Yet  it 
is  certain  that  London  came  into  hU  possession  in  a ruinous 
state,  and  that,  in  rebuilding  a grvot  part  of  it,  he  intro- 
duced the  use  of  stone  and  brick ; wood  being  the  only 
material  use<l  before  his  time.  He  also  rebuilt  Win- 
chester and  many  other  cities.  The  most  glorious  achieve- 
ment of  Alfred’s  reign,  however,  was  the  establishment 
of  a navy,  Tlio  idea  of  shipbuilding  once  conceived,  it 
appears  that  it  wa.s  prosecuted  with  astonishing  vigour; 
be  was  also  encouraged  to  further  exertion  by  the  success 
which  attended  his  flag  on  almost  every  occasion.  He  was 
not  content  to  multiply  the  number  of  such  ships  os  formerly 
had  been  in  use ; but  he  introduced  also  material  improve- 
ments into  naval  architecture : * HU  ships  were  not,’  says 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  ' like  the  Danish  or  Frisian  ships,’ 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  like  those  ships  which  till  that 
time  had  been  thought  the  best  of  those  used  in  the  German 
Ocean ; and  from  the  results  we  may  justly  infer  that 
Alfred’s  ships  were  better.  It  seems  that  even  in  Alfred’s 
time  his  fleel  had  so  rapidly  increased,  that  it  considerably 
exceeded  the  number  of  one  hundred  sail : it  was  divided 
into  small  squadrons,  and  stationed  in  different  plarea 
off  the  cxsisl. 

Alfred  accomplished  a task  of  extraordinary  difficulty 
in  tho  consolidation  of  liis  dominions.  When  he  suc- 
cee<1ed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  West  Saxons,  Mercia, 
East  Anglia,  and  Northumberland  still  existed  as  indepen- 
dent kingdoms.  The  rulers  of  these,  although  in  an  ctjual 
degree  exposed  to  the  ravages  and  depredations  of  a com- 
mon enemy,  had  not  the  prudence  or  policy  to  see  the 
advantage  of  a uniform  co-operative  plan  of  defence,  and 
accordingly  they  wore  crushed  and  conquered  in  detail. 
The  West  Saxons  alone  were  ready,  when  called  upon,  to 
defend  England:  their  views  were  not  merely  confined 
to  their  coasts  and  boundaries;  thus  the  Hrgtmonia  (Lea- 
dership) naturally  nnd  spontaneously  fell  into  their  hands : 
they  became  the  English  Athenians,  and  Alfred  their 
Themistocles.  It  was  Alfre<r8  object  to  regenerate  the 
whole  AngbvSaxon  nation,  and  to  create  a new  national 
spirit ; and  this,  wc  find,  ho  effected  not  ostentatiously, 
but  by  unwearied  political  activity : he  was  in  reality  the 
King,  the  Liberator,  the  Reformer  of  all  England.  He 
was,  however,  quite  content  to  be  called  Kino  of  thic 
West  Saxons;  and  probably  deemed  it  childish  to  provoke 
disputes  by  the  assumption  of  an  empty  title,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  incessantly  laboured,  by  the  most  latidablo 
means,  to  render  his  title  the  strongest  and  best  that  ever 
was  earned  by  any  sovereign. 

Alfred  compiled  a code  of  laws  for  his  subjects;  but 
whether  any  part  of  these  has  been  presen  ed,  or  how  much 
of  them  is  embodied  in  subsequent  codes,  cannot  now  be 
determined.  For  the  twofold  purpose  of  more  effoclually 
administering  justice,  and  at  the  seme  time  b<Mter  con- 
trolling and  keeping  in  check  a turbulent  population,  now 
portly  consisting  of  newlv  settled  ibreigners,  Alfred  insti- 
tuted a census,  and  divided  England  into  counties : the 
counties  ho  again  subdivided  into  hundreds,  and  the  hun- 
dre<ls  into  tithings.  Ten  neighbouring  householders  were 
formefl  into  one  corporation,  called  tithing  or  freebrrurgh, 
who  were  made  answerable  for  each  other’s  conduct,  and 
over  whom  a tithingman  or  headbourgh  w as  appointed  to 
preside.  If  a person  neglected  to  have  himself  regislereil 
in  a tithing  he  was  punished  as  an  outlaw : change  of  resi- 
deni'e  required  to  be  notified  to  the  tithingman.  The  tilhings 
had  jurisdiction  and  adjusted  minor  differences  among 
themselves ; weightier  causes  were  referred  to  the  court 
lecls  of  the  hundred,  which  wore  held  monthly,  and  where 
the  vice  courts  or  hundreds  judged  along  with  twelve  free- 
holders as  assessors  or  jurors.  From  this  court,  again,  an 
appeal  lay  to  the  county  court,  which  was  held  after  Xfichael- 
mas  and  Easter,  and  consisted  of  the  freeholders  of  the 
county.  Here  the  bishop  presided  together  with  the  aider- 
men.  Tlie  Ia.st  appeal  lay  to  the  king  in  council.  In  what 
state  Alfred  found  tne  judicial  department,  when  he  began  to 
reform  it,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  in  one  year  he 
ordererl  /w#y^oi/r  juilges  to  l>o  executed.  * Le  Roy  Alfred 
fist  pendre  xliv  justices  en  un  an  tout  come  homicides,  par 
leur  faux  judgments.’  Asser  mentions  that  he  frequently 
reprimand^  the  judges  for  wrong  judgments. 
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lu  Mtimating  tlu  merits  of  Alfred  si  an  author  and  a 
scholar,  we  are  less  astonishod  at  the  vast  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  and  even  at  his  literary  acUritv,  than  at  the  good 
taste  evinced,  both  in  the  choice  which  he  made  of  bwks 
for  translating,  and  in  the  execution  of  his  translations. 
His  diction  is  classii^ally  easy  and  simple,  yet  not  unadorned. 
Spelman  has  furnblu^  the  following  list  of  his  original 
works : — 

1.  An  Aoridgment  of  tbs  Laws  of  the  Trojans,  the  i 
Greeks,  the  Britons,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Danes ; 2.  Laws 
of  the  West  Saxons;  3.  Institutes;  4.  A Book  against 
unjust  Judges  : 5.  .Sayings  of  the  Wise ; 6.  A Book  on  the 
Fortunes  of  Kings:  7.  I^Lrablei  and  Jokes;  8.  Acts  of 
Magistrates;  9.  Collection  of  Chronicles:  10.  Manuale  of 
Meditations.  And  the  following  of  translations  : — 1.  Pau- 
lus  Orosius's  History aguinstlhe  Pagans,  six  books:*  2.  St. 
Gregory's  Pastorale ; 3.  St.  Gregory's  Dialogues ; 4.  Bede's 
History,  five  books : 5.  Boetius  on  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy; 6.  The  Merrheti-Ijas^f  (I>aws  of  the  Mercians); 
7.  Asscr's  Sentences ; 8.  The  Psalms  of  David.  Alfr^ 
was  an  elegant  poet,  but  his  oompositions  in  verse  are  not 
mentioned  here. 

Alfred  made  greater  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  know* 
ledge  among  his  subjects  than  any  prince  of  the  ninth  oen< 
tury— even  more  than  Charlemagne.  Here,  indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a rival  to  him  among  princes  of  any  age 
or  country.  His  own  description  of  the  state  in  which 
be  found  the  kingdom,  in  resiHK:t  of  literary  culture,  is  in- 
teresting: and  his  feeling  of  his  own  merits  in  effecting  a 
change  for  the  better,  modestly  expressed  as  it  is,  is  equally 
so.  We  rend  in  his  circular  letter  which  is  prefixed 
to  his  trMnslation  of  ‘ St.  Gregory's  Pastorale,'  as  fol- 
lows:— ‘It  (knowledge)  had  fallen  in  such  total  decay 
among  the  English,  that  there  were  very  few  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Humber  who  understood  the  common  prayers, 
so  os  to  be  able  to  tell  their  meaning  in  English,  or  who 
could  havo  translated  into  that  language  a Latin  passage ; 
and  I woon  there  were  not  many  on  this  side  of  Humber 
who  could  do  so.  Imh'ed  them  were  so  few  such,  that 
I do  not  even  recollect  one  to  the  south  of  the  Thames, 
at  the  time  I succeeded  to  the  crown.  God  Almighty 
be  thanked,  there  arc  now  some  holding  bishoprics  who  are 
capable  of  teaching.’  He  invited  many  eminent  scholars 
from  other  countries,  and  corresponded  with  Bishop  Fulco 
uf  Hheims,  whose  agency  he  made  use  of  for  engaging 
scholars  in  bis  ser^’ice.  In  this  way  were  invited  Grimbal- 
dus.  Werefrid,  Asser,  and  John  the  Monk : John  Scotus, 
when  exiled  from  Franco,  being  susptn  ted  of  heresy,  found  a 
ready  asylum  with  Alfred.  But  thm  king  was  not  an  ex- 
clusive patron  of  mere  theoretical  knowledge;  he  also  en- 
couraged the  useful  arts,  and  always  gave  a favourable 
reception  to  mechanics  of  superior  skill. 

The  common  notion  that  .\Ifred  founded  the  University 
of  Oxford,  is,  indeed,  unsupported  by  contemporary  testi- 
mony : it  appears  more  probable  that  a mona.stic  school  ex- 
isted there  before  this  time.  It  is.  however,  certain  that 
he  did  much  for  its  improvement ; provided  the  school  with 
better  teachers  tlian  it  had  before ; a^  when  differences  arose 
among  them,  went  thither  in  person  for  the  pur(M>se  of 
re-establishing  order  and  harmony.  It  is  a prominent  trait 
m Alfmd's  character,  that  his  mind  was  ever  open  to  in- 
struction on  any  subject:  he  entertained  voyagers  and 
travellers,  in  order  to  gather  information  respecting  coasts 
and  countries  in  his  age  unknown : this  may  be  exemplified 
by  Other's  and  WulfsUno's  Tour.+ 

Having  so  manv  and  multifarious  occupations,  it  lH.>hoved 
Alfred  to  husband  bis  time;  being  eminently  rdigious,  be 
divided  it  into  tltree  equal  parts,  allotting  one  to  prayer  and 
pious  exercises,  the  stK'ond  to  business,  and  the  third  to 
sleep  and  refreshment.  He  found  tliat  sun-dials,  which 
he  no  doubt  hud  seen  in  Italy  and  France,  were  loss  useful 
in  England,  where  Ibc  sun  is  more  frequently  obscured. 
He  had,  therefore,  to  choose  a more  certain  exp^ient ; and 

* HiU  lnn<1stk>n  i«.  like  «oin>*  othen  of  Alfre<i‘«.  verr  free:  whole  Htap. 
ten  ire  omitted,  but  oo(  neb  ••  raqUiB  v«)u»bie  mfernioijon;  olhen  art 
merely  abrul Ifni ; and  Id  t)M>  Clnt  rUa^erof  the  flrot  look.  AUrrd  ha»  ia- 
•erled  U»e  Narrative  uf  Other’*  aa<l  W ulfitaue'a  Voyaee«.  0<u*in«'i  *,-%ra 
book,  Alfred  ha*  roflden«ed  into  aia.  Mr  Dainea  Barrintrton  edited  Alfred'* 
Analo  SaxDB  vertloo  c>f  t)ro«iu*,  with  an  Englikb  trauUatkMi  of  Alfro'i  • teat. 
LuDdon,  1773.  8,0. 

t But  it  i*  roint  too  &r  to  ntaerl  nr  (oclntMle.  aa  tnme  German  aathora 
hare  done  after  Sp-liaan.  that  Alfred  *-nt  out  an  expedition  to  dlaoover  ■ 
norih-eut  pa,*a^  to  loUiai  •urh  an  oplnluD  rreeim  nu  coubienance,  eillwr 
from  Alfr(*i‘*  own  «o<m«  or  from  tho«e  of  roatemporarv  antitor*.  Alfred, 
indeed,  writ  aim*  to  India  i at  leaat.  that  ha*  been  saaertea  ; but  if  he  ihd  io. 
he  aent  them  m'wu*  llten  uauaJ.  «r«r  land. 


aoeordingly  he  had  wax-candles  made  with  maraa  for  the 
hours,  and  placed  in  lanterns  that  they  might  bum  steadily 
and  equally;  these  he  burned  night  and  da^',  and  by  thie 
marks  in  bis  candles  could  always  tell  what  0 clock  it  was. 

In  outward  appearance  Alfi^  was  remarkably  hand- 
some and  gracefuU  tall,  stout,  wnll  made,  and  active,  fond 
of  hunting  and  other  bodily  exercises,  and  skilful  in  mecha- 
nical arts ; yet  he  did  not  enjoy  good  health.  From  his  early 
youth  he  suffered  an  excruciating  inward  pain : about  bis 
twentieth  year  a change  took  place  in  bis  malady : but  still  he 
suffered  severe  pain  during  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  In  his 
twentieth  year  Alfred  had  married  Alswitli,  a daughter  of 
Atholred,  Earl  of  Gainesborough,  surnained  the  Great,  and  of 
Adburgh,  who  was  dcscondea  from  the  kings  of  Mercia. 
Alswith  survived  her  husband  four  years.  They  had  two 
sons: — 1.  Edward,  surnamed  the  Elder,  who  succeeded  bis 
father,  and  2.  Ethelward  : and  three  daughters:—!.  Athel- 
(led,  who  married  Athclred,  a Mercian  Earl.  This  lady  in- 
herited much  of  her  father's  extraordinary  endowments: 

2.  Athclgeova,  who  became  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury;  and 

3.  Alfrith,  who  married  Baldwin,  Earl  of  FlaDdcrs. 

Sourrtn  for  Aljred  t Hiograjihy. — The  Saxon  CArowr^; 

Asaeris  Menevensis  Annaiet  Rerum  Gi’ulttrum  Mfredi  \ 
Matthaei  Westmonasteriensis  Ftorrs  liistoriarum:  Florentii 
Wigomiensis  Ckrnnicon  ex  Chrnnicit ; Gulielmi  Malmes- 
burieniis  De  GeMix  Regum  Artglorum,  Ubri  V.:  Ingul- 
phi  Historia  Anelorum ; two  MS.  Lives  of  St.  Neot  in 
the  Cotton  Library,  the  one  in  Saxon,  Vespasian,  D.  1 4, 
the  other  in  Latin,  Julius,  E.  7. : Spelmanni  Vita  ^iCfredi, 
Oxon,  1678,  fol. . Sharon  Turner's  History  the  Aoglo~ 
Saxotxs. 

ALFRETON,  a town  in  DiTbyshire,  14  miles  N.N.E. 
of  IX*rby,  and  140  N.N.W.  of  London.  The  whole  parish 
contained  a population  in  1831  of  5G91.  The  inhabitants 
arc  engaged  in  the  inanuractun>  of  stockings  and  brown 
earthenware ; or  in  the  neighbouring  collieries.  At  Rid- 
dings,  within  a short  distance  of  Alfrntun.  are  some  con^i• 
dcrable  iron-works,  fne  property  of  Mr.  James  Okes,  which, 
ill  (he  excellence  of  their  arrangements,  and  the  skill  wiih 
which  they  arc  conducted,  are  inferior  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try. The  houses  of  Alfreton  are  irregularly  built,  and  some 
of  them  very  old ; the  church,  a rude,  ancient  structure, 
has  an  embattled  tower  with  pinnacles.  At  Swauw  irk.  a 
liamlet  in  the  parish,  is  a free-school  fur  educating  twelve 
boys  and  eight  girls  of  Swanwick  and  Greenhill  Lane,  en- 
dowed in  1740,  by  a Mrs.  Turner. 

There  is  a weekly  market  on  Friday,  chiefly  for  grain  ; 
and  two  fairs,  one  in  July;  the  latter,  a statute  fair,  in 
November.  The  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  lilore- 
wood  family. 

ALGiE  is  the  name  given  by  botanists  to  the  tribe  of 
plants  which  comprehends  the  sea-weeds,  lavera,  and  fresh- 
water submersed  species  uf  similar  habits.  In  slruc.tiu'c 
they  vary  Uirough  a vast  variety  of  intermediate  gradation  h • 
from  the  state  of  simple  microscopic  vesicles,  to  branched 
woody  individuals  many  fathoms  in  length.  Some  of  them 
are  only  visible  (o  the  naked  eye  when  they  are  collected  iu 
heaps;  of  this  nature  the  green  and  red  slime  tlintwc 
find  in  dump  w’alks,  at  the  bottom  of  shaded  walls,  and  in 
similar  situations ; others  grow  together  in  the  bed.-*  of  the 
ocean,  and  when  they  rise  to  the  surface  form  tloaling  banks 
of  such  extent  as  to  impede  the  course  of  ships ; uf  this 
kind  are  the  Chorda  filum,  or  tea  cat-gut,  uf  Orkney, 
meadows  of  which  have  been  seen  in  Scalpa  hav.  and  tlio 
gulf-ueed  of  navigaU»ra.  whicli,  according  to  llutnl>oIdt, 
being  carried  by  the  Gulf  stream,  forms  two  banks  in  (li«* 
great  basin  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  ocean,  one  of  which 
stretches  over  1 1*  of  latitude,  and  the  other  over  4^. 

The  genera  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  see- 
tions,  jmntleu,  jointed,  and  disjointed;  of  each  of  which  w e 
shall  give  a few  illustrations. 

1.  Jointless  Algte. — These  ctmstitutc  the  great  mass  of  the 
order:  thev  comprehend  all  the  broad  membrane-like  sou 
and  freah-water  species,  as  well  as  the  large  and  tough 
tangles  ami  dulses  so  common  on  our  coasts.  Tlieir  struc- 
ture is  extremely  simple,  consisting  of  roundish  cellulen, 
either  adhering  finulv  to  each  other,  or  connected  by  a mass 
of  transparent  gelatine.  When  the  plants  they 

either  form  little  ca-scs.  in  which  reproductive  grains  are 
enclosed ; or  some  part  of  their  cells  changes  its  appearance, 
acquires  a deeper  colour,  and  finally  drops  in  pieces ; or  the 
whole  moss  of  each  individual  seems,  when  ripe,  to  separate 
into  particles  capable  of  reproiluction. 
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and  OiriUatoria,  both  of  which  approach  the  animal  king- 
dom, but  in  unequal  degrees.  The  species  of  the  latter 
genus  form  dark  green  or  purple  slimy  patches,  in  damp 
places,  or  in  water,  and  are  exceedingiv  remarkable  for  a 
{lower  they  possess  of  moving  spontanMUsly  ; when  in  an 
active  state  their  tubes  are  seen  to  unite  and  twist  about 
just  as  if  they  were  vegetalde  worms,  bat  they  grow  like 


It  is  in  diis  division  of  the  order  that  all  the  useful  speciee, 
and  those  of  large  dimensions,  are  to  be  found.  All  the 
kinds  thst  are  consumed  in  the  important  manufketure  of 
[See  Kklp]  : the  eatable  sorts,  which,  in  the  state  of 
birds  •nests,  are  collected  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago and  sold  at  a high  price  to  the  Chinese : those  which 
we  consume  os  laver;  the  species  that  afford  vegetable 
glue ; all  thoM  from  which  the  important  medicine  o^ed 
[odtn^  is  obtained  ; and  flnal’y  tbe  principal  part  of  what 
our  farmers  use  for  manure,  belong  to  the  great  tribe  of 
Algte ; of  which  55  genera  and  about  160  species 
•re  known  as  natives  of  tlM  coasts  or  ditches  of  GrMt 
Britain. 

Of  all  ^e  species,  that  which  is  the  roort  common  is  the 
Pucus  vetieulotM,  a plant  of  which  great  quantities  are  cast 
npon  our  coast,  and  which 
is  known  by  its  strap- 
shaped,  olive-green,  forkM 
divisions,  having  little  yel- 
lowish oval  uneven  pods 
at  their  points,  and  by  tbe 
crackling  noise  It  makes 
when  tn^den  upon ; a cir- 
cumstance which  is  owing 
to  its  stems  having  a con- 
siderable number  of  air 
bladders,  by  means  of 
which  it  floats.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  pods  is  highly 
curious.  Externally  they 
consist  of  a hard  rii^,  co- 
vered with  tumours,  each 
of  which  has  a little  hole 
in  its  centre.  Internally 
they  contain  a soft  mucous 
substance,  in  which  lie.  next 
the  rind  and  immediately  below  its  tumours,  a number  of 
round  balls  (a).  These  little  balls  are  compo^  of  jointed 
threads  (A),  which  hold  together  a great  many  little  oval 
grains  (c)  enveloped  in  a aort  of  jelly.  These  grains  are  the 
means  tbe  species  has  of  propagating  itself,  and  when  ripe 
Uiey  are  discharged  through  the  holes  in  the  tumours  alwve 
described. 

Another  extremely  common  kind,  Ulva  &u//oro,  is  found 
floating  in  ditches  and  in  stagnant  pools,  where  it  rises  to  the 
surface  in  green,  blistered,  slimy  patches,  which,  to  the 
naked  eye,  are  merely  a thin 
membrane  of  the  most  uniform 
texture.  But  if  microscopically 
examined,  this  is  an  object  of  no 
common  beauty ; it  seems  as  if 
composed  of  little  green  balls  (a), 
about  as  big  as  the  particles  in 
the  human  blood,  having  no 
sort  of  adhesion  with  each  other, 
but  holding  together  by  a trans 
parent  thin  jelly.  It  is  by  these 
little  green  balls,  or  by  the  mat- 
ter they  contain,  that  the  ulva 
is  propagated.  Tho  common 
of  the  shops  is  very  nearly 
the  same  thing,  but  is  a marine 
species. 

2.  Jointed  Algce. — To  this  section  belong  the  greater  num- 
ber of  freshwater  species,  and  many  of  marine  station.  The 
jointed  AIgm  arecommonly  called  Con/ertfe,  and  are  instantly 
recognised  by  their  having  thread-like  tubes,  the  joints  of 
which  differ  in  length  and  in  the  manner  in  which  their 
contents  are  arranged.  An  endless  variety  of  these  little 
plants  may  be  found  in  ditches  and  running  streams ; and 
their  structure  is  not  less  interesting  than  simple.  As 
far  as  we  know,  they  roultiplv  by  means  of  little  granules 
containetl  in  their  tubes  ; and  th^  grow  by  the  addition  of 
one  tube  to  tho  end  of  another.  They  never  have  the  tubes 
collecteil  into  bundles,  but  ore  always  thus  simply  con- 
structed. The  most  remarkable  among  them  are  the  Zygnema 


[OidlUtofU  dUtorU.  d,  a«tonl  aljn ; S, «.  aufrailM.] 

plants,  and  their  manner  of  increase  is  altogether  vegetable ; 
yet  they  possess  several  of  the  chemical  characters  of  animal 
matter,  and  when  burnt  yield  a carbon  of  the  most  fetid 
odour,  exactly  resembling  that  of  decaying  animal  sub- 
stances. 

Algtw. — At  this  point  we  have  reached  tbe 
organic  limits  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom.  I^a- 
joinUid  Algv  are  characteriied.  by  their  original  or  Una] 
spontaneoua  i«|nnitian,  into  diatinct  fragmenta,  which  have 
a comiDon  origin  but  an  individual  life.  They  may  be  com- 
pared to  animala  liviog  in  Mciety,  and  only  dunerting  when 
the  nsceaaity  of  multi^ying  their  race  obli^  them  to  do  m. 


1.  tHoenna  rulfarit : a.  natdnl  aiie ; S.  c.  nagBlfled. 

9.  niatDma  ^iwartaU.  aaasniSed : a,  md  vWv. 

3.  FrafiUaiia  aaipUBCUkta.  ntafaUad. 

It  is  upon  the  stems  of  other  plants,  immersed  in  water,  or 
floating  in  pools  and  ditches,  that  these  ciirious  produc- 
tions are  met  with ; in  their  habits  they  are  so  paradoxical, 
that  naturalists  are  far  fVom  agre^  as  to  whether  they  are 
not  really  minute  animals,  but  their  mode  of  growth  seems 
to  compel  one  to  an.swer  such  a question  in  tbe  negative. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  tbe  stories  which 
are  told  of  them  by  observers  deserving  of  credit,  are  such 
as  to  shake  our  confidence  in  spontaneous  motion  from 
place  to  place  being  a positive  test  of  animal  or  vegetable 
nature. 

Among  confervse,  in  ditches,  are  often  found  little  roicro- 
soopio  fragments  of  organised  bodies,  some  resembling  ri- 
bands. and  separating  mto  numberless  narrow  transverse 
portions ; oihm  dividing  partially  at  their  articulationt  but 
adhering^  at  their  angles,  like  ofaains  of  square  transoorent 
i disjointed  algse.  When  eombiiiea  thev 


oases.  These  are  diqointed  algse. 


Du.^i  "i:!OCl  by 
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&re  mcuonle8s»  with  all  the  appearance  of  confemo,  and 
their  joint*  are  Ailed  with  the  green  reproductive  matter  of 
aucb  plants ; but  when  they  disarticulate,  their  separate 
portions  have  a distinct  sliding  or  starting  motion.  The 
foregoing  wood-cuts  represent  sumo  of  these  curious  pro- 
ductions. 

ALGAROTTI  (FRANCESCO),  was  bom  at  Venice 
in  1712.  His  father  was  a wealthy  merchant.  He  studied 
at  Rome  and  Bologna,  in  which  latter  place  he  had  for  in- 
structors Eustachio  Manfredi  and  Francesco  Zanotti,  who 
afterwards  continued  his  friends  and  correspondents.  Alga- 
rotti  made  great  progress  in  the  study  of  languages,  the 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  anatomy.  Being  at  I’ahs  at 
the  ago  of  twenty-one.  ho  there  wrote  bus  Sentonianismo  per 
le  D<mie,  or  explanation  of  the  system  of  Newum,  adaptea  to 
the  taste  and  understanding  of  female  students.  This  is  still 
considered  as  his  best  work.  He  next  proceeded  to  London, 
whence  he  accompanied  Lord  Baltimore  to  Petersburgh. 
He  gave  an  account  of  this  journey  in  bis  Letters  on  Russia, 
a country  then  comparatively  little  known.  From  Russia 
he  went  to  (jermany,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Frederic,  then  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  who  was  living  in 
philosophical  retirement  at  Rheinsberg.  The  prince  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  society,  that  four  days  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  he  wrote  to  Algarotti,  who  was  then  in 
England,  inviting  him  in  the  most  pressing  manner  to  wme 
to  Berlin.  Algarotti  accepted  the  invitation,  and  remained 
afterwards  in  the  Prussian  capital  or  at  Potsdam  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  not  as  a seriilo  courtier,  but  as  the  friend 
and  conAdant  of  Frederic.  The  king  gave  him  the  title  of 
count,  made  him  his  chamberlain,  and  employed  him  occa- 
sionally in  diplomatic  affairs.  Ho  was  also  commissioned 
by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  collect  objects  of  art  throughout 
Italy  for  the  gallery  of  Dresden.  -Fur  five  and  twenty  years 
from  Algarotti's  Arst  acquaintance  with  Frederic  to  the  mo- 
ment of  his  death,  their  mutual  friendship  and  conAdcnce 
were  never  interrupted.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
Algarotti,  Anding  the  climate  of  Prussia  too  cold  for  liis  de- 
clining health,  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  lived  first  in  his 
own  house  at  Venice,  afterwards  at  Bologna,  among  his 
Stera^  friends,  and  lastly  at  Pisa,  where  the  mildness  of 
the  air  induced  him  to  remain,  os  he  was  evidently  sinking 
under  consumption  of  the  lungs.  There  he  corrected  the 
edition  of  his  works  then  publishing  at  I.«ghom : the  study 
of  the  Ane  arts  and  music  Ailed  up  the  remainder  of  his 
time.  In  this  calm  retirement  ho  waited  for  death,  which 
came  on  the  3d  of  May,  1764,  in  his  Afly-second  year. 
Frederic,  to  whom  Algarotti  in  his  will  had  bequeathed  a 
Ane  painting,  ordered  a monument  to  bo  raised  to  him  in  the 
Campo  Santo,  or  great  ceraelerv  of  Pisa,  where  it  is  to  be 
seen.  It  is  assert^  by  Ugoni,  m his  biography  of  Alga* 
rotli,  that  Frederic  forgot  to  pay  Count  Ronomo  the  expense 
of  this  mausoleum.  Algarotti  was  an  honorar)'  member  of 
many  universities  and  academies  of  Italy,  Germany,  and 
England.  He  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  must  of 
tho  literary  men  and  women  of  his  time,  among  others,  of 
Voltaire.  Maupertuis,  Meta.stasio.  Bettinclli,  Lord  Chcater- 
Aeld,  Lady  Wortley  Montague,  Madame  du  Bocage,  &c. 
Bo^dcs  tho  two  works  above  mentioned  he  wrote  l^etters  on 
Painting,  in  which  he  has  described  several  fres<Mcs  which 
are  now  lost : he  also  wrote  a number  of  essays  on  various 
subjects.  His  works  have  been  swelled  by  the  insertion  of 
his  extensive  corresi>ondence  into  seveutecn  volumes,  octavo, 
Venice  1791.  Algarotti’s  style  seldom  rises  aboie  racilio- 
rrily : his  chief  merit  is  that  of  having  rendered  science 
and  literature  fashionable  among  the  upper  clashes  of  hi* 
time  and  country.  He  was  a man  of  much  information  and 
considerable  taste,  butof  u cold  imagination,  and  not  profound 
in  any  particuUr  branch  of  learning. 

ALGARVE,  the  most  southern  of  the  six  provinces  form- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  Tho  Sierra  of  Monchique 
and  Caldeirao  separate  it  from  Alentejo  on  the  north,  and 
the  river  Guadiana  from  Andalusia  on  the  east.  On  tlie 
other  two  sides  it  is  washed  by  the  ocean,  lu  extent,  from 
the  Guadiana  to  Cape  St.  Vincent  on  the  west,  is  eighty-sev  en 
geographical  miles  in  a straight  line.  The  breadth  varies 
from  thirty  to  sixteen.  The  ronsus  of  1 798  gave  the  num- 
l)cr  of  fuegos  or  hou.se*  at  23,523.  from  which,  if  we  allow, 
with  Antillon,  Ave  persoiiH  to  each yhego,  we  have  for  Uiat 
period  a population  of  127.615.  The  surface  is  calculated 
by  tlie  same  writer  to  be  232  square  leagues.  These  data 
give  a proportion  of  551  persons  to  the  square  league,  or 
siXty-one  to  the  square  mile.  But  tliis  {topulatiou  is  not 


spread  at  all  uniformly  over  the  country.  The  mountains 
occupy  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  surface,  and  are  but 
■thinly  inhabited,  while  the  rich,  but  narrow  slip  along  the 
coast,  has  a comparatively  crowded  population.  Protected 
by  its  boundary  of  mountains  from  the  cold  winds  of  the 
north,  Algan*e  produces  the  Ag,  almond,  lemon,  orange, 
olive,  vine,  and  algarroba  (ceratotda  edulis)t  in  the  highest 
perfection ; tmd  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  climate  would 
bo  found  well  suited  to  some  of  the  tropical  productions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extent  of  sea  coast,  amounting  to 
more  than  120  miles,  has  given  a maritime  character  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  beneAt  largely  by  the  periodica]  visits  of 
the  pilchard  from  the  northern  seas,  and  the  tunny  from  the 
Mediterranean,  tho  sea  marshes  near  Castromarin  on  the 
Guadiana  furnishing  the  requisite  salt  These  Asheries 
supply  the  nav^  of  Portugal  with  her  most  valuable  sailors. 
The  province  is  divided  into  four  cumarau,  which  take  their 
names  from  the  chief  towns,  Taviio,  Faro,  Lagos,  and  Silves, 
the  three  Arst  of  which  lie  upon  the  coast  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Guadiana,  a little  below*  Castromarin,  there  is  a hand- 
some town,  St  Antonio  de  Arenilha,  or  Villa  Real,  which 
was  built  in  1 774,  by  the  orders  of  the  Marquis  de  Porobal, 
at  the  expense  of  the  richer  inhabitants  or  tho  province. 

It  was  avowedly  intended  for  the  accommodation  and  en- 
couragement of  the  Ashermen,  and  a vast  sum  was  spent 
upon  it,  but  the  position  was  so  ill-suited  for  the  purpose, 
that  the  despotic  authority  of  the  court  could  not  inauce  the 
Ashermen  to  abandon  for  it  their  former  quarters  upon  the 
coast  near  Montegordo.  Another  object  may  have  been  to 
command  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana  against  the  Spaniards. 
The  whole  province  is  under  the  occlesiasticol  superintend- 
ence of  a single  bishop,  who  takes  his  title  from  it.  The 
name  A)-garve  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  language,  and 
signiAes  the  \rest.  (Minanu,  See.) 

AIXtEBRA.  This  word  is  derived  by  contraction  from 
the  Arabic  phrase  At  jebre  al  mokuba/ah,  the  nearest  Eng- 
lish translation  of  which  is  restoration  and  reduction.  So 
short  a dcAnition  is  of  course  useless;  wc  shall  endeavour 
to  give  tho  Arst  and  roost  simple  view  of  thi.n  science,  our 
limits  not  permitting  us  to  go,  even  in  the  smallest  degree, 
into  its  operations. 

In  establishing  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  it  Ls  always  neces- 
sary to  use  general  reasoning:  that  is,  reasoning  the  nature 
of  which  w'ould  not  be  altered  if  other  numbers  had  licen 
chosen,  different  from  those  which  were  really  cmploye<i  in 
tlie  question.  For  example:  If  2 acres  lot  for  13?.  how 
much  will  17  acres  let  for?  It  U shown  immediately  that 
tho  number  of  pounds  required  is  that  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing 13  and  17  together,  and  dividing  the  product  hv  2 : and 
it  appears  moreover  that  by  the  same  reasoning  a similar 
rule  might  Im*  established  when  the  numbers  are  different 
from  those  given  above,  provided  the  form  of  the  question 
remains  the  same.  Tliat  is,  if  any  number  of  acres  vve 
please  to  name,  ctMt  a certain  nuiuWr  of  pounds,  the  price  of 
any  other  number  of  acres  may  be  found  by  multiplying  that 
other  number  by  tlie  number  of  pounds  the  Arst  acres  cobt, 
and  dividing  by  tho  number  of  the  Arst-mentioned  acres. 
Thus  wc  have  established  a general  rule,  and  the  steps  by 
which  we  translate  this  into  an  algebraiciii  expression  aro 
as  follows.  We  invent  short  signs  to  signify  that  multipli- 
cation and  division  ore  to  take  place  : wc  express  the  foriU4‘r 
bv  putting  X between  the  numbers  which  are  to  be  multi - 
ptiid  together,  the  latter  by  writing  the  divisor  under  tlu- 
dividend,  ami  drawing  a line  between  them.  The  forcgoiiiy; 
rule  then  sUindsas  follows: 

„ . . I in  BOtiini*  of  , 

Frier  in  jKmorf.  of  1 No.  «'f  are*  X \ flr.t  Nn.  of  , 

F,t.tNu,of.r„-. 

So  far  we  have  abbrevinletl  by  Using  two  symbols  nf'' 
ryfie ration;  to  which  wc  may  add  that  we  write  + VietvTcs,’ii 
two  nuraliers  which  are  to  be  added  together,  and  between 
two  numbers  of  which  the  second  is  to  be  taken  awHV  from 
the  first.  Now  suppose  that,  to  catch  the  eye,  we  put  la. 
letter  whenev  er  a number  is  named  in  the  question,  in  ortlei- 
that  by  looking  for  that  Ictlerwc  may  quickly  find  out  n\ 
what  part  of  the  result  the  aforesaid  number  is  used.  Koa- 
example:  If  a c<!rtain  number  of  acres  (a)  cost  a f:ertniix 
number  of  pounds  {bu  how  many  pounds  will  another  numbex- 
of  acres  cost  (c)?  The  answer  is,  as  above, 

SrrotidNo.ofncrr.  (e)  X j 1 


Fii»t  Ntf.  of  Bcirt  (4) 
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The  last  step  Ui  to  let  the  letters  themselTes  stand  for 
the  several  numbers : which  will  save  the  necessity  of 
writing  words  in  the  result  Our  Anal  algebraical  way  of 
writing  the  question  will  then  be — If  a acres  coat  b pounds, 
how  much  c ames  cost  ? The  answer  is 


c X 6 cb 

pounds,  usually  written  — pounds. 


To  taka  another  instance,  which  we  first  write  alge< 
orakally : If  a pounds  of  sugar,  at  m pence  a pound,  be 
mixed  with  b pounds  of  sugar,  worth  n pence  a pound,  the 
worth  of  a pound  of  the  mixture  is 

m a + n A 

; — T—  ponce, 

a + 6 ‘ 

which  in  the  usual  language  cannot  be  slated  more  shfMrtly 
than  as  follows: — To  find  the  worth  of  a pound  of  mixed 
sugar,  knowing  how  much  of  each  sort  was  in  the  mixture, 
and  bow  much  each  was  worth  per  pound,  multiply  the 
number  of  pounds  of  each  sort  by  the  number  of  pence 
which  a pound  of  it  costs,  add  the  products  together,  and 
divide  by  the  whole  number  of  pounds  in  tlie  mixture. 

This  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
notation  of  algebra,  and  the  very  groat  abbreviation  which  it 
introduces  into  the  details  of  processes.  For  further  expla- 
nations, see  Addition,  &Cm  Fosititb,  Nkgativk,  Equa- 
MTV,  Exponbnt,  Inokx,  Powir,  Root,  and  the  article 
Notation. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  reasoning  of  algebra,  be- 
cause it  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  arithmetic,  or  any 
other  science,  at  least  in  the  elementary  pai^  It  proceeds 
upon  such  Aindamental  and  self-evident  principles  as  the 
following: — that  two  equal  numbers  remain  equal  when  the 
same  number  has  been  added  to  or  subtracted  from  them, 
or  when  they  have  been  both  multiplied  or  both  divided  by 
tlie  same  number  —that  no  number  is  altered  by  the  addition 
of  any  number  followed  by  the  subtraction  of  the  same,  or 
by  being  multiplied  by  any  number,  if  the  product  be  after- 
wards divided  by  the  same  number;  and  so  on.  To  take  a 
very  simple  cose,  suppose  we  ask.  What  number  is  that, 
which  multiplied  by  3 and  the  product  increased  by  6.  gives 
30  ? Without  knowing  the  number,  we  can  see  that  if  three 
times  the  numl»r,  together  with  6,  gives  .30,  three  times  the 
number  must  be  ‘14,  or  the  number  required  must  be  the 
third  part  of  '24,  or  8.  The  algebraical  raeiluid  of  expressing 
thu  is  as  follows,  where  s means  that  the  numbers  between 
which  it  is  placed  are  the  same. 

Let  X stand  fur  the  number ; then  by  the  question 


3 a*  + 6 « 30 

Therefore  3 a:  ss  30  — 6 = 24 

24 

or  X = ^ » 8 

We  give  the  preceding,  not  as  a specimen  of  the  advan- 
tages of  algebra,  but  of  its  language  only,  fur  we  have  pur- 
posely chosen  such  a question  as  m'cds  no  assistance,  in  order 
to  make  the  nicthou  of  expression  more  evident.  [See 
Axiom,  Equation,  Pkoulxm.] 

The  operations  of  algebra  are  to  be  considered  in  a very 
different  light  from  those  of  antbmelic.  In  the  Utter  science, 
absolute  numbers  arc  given,  and  an  absolute  number  is 
sought : in  the  former,  it  U rather  the  nature  of  the  question 
which  is  given,  and  it  is  required  to  find,  not  so  much  the 
answer  to  any  particular  case,  as  a general  method  of  solving 
any  rase  whatever.  Tlic  symbols  used  are  not  numbers, 
but  gen^rai  representations  of  them,  that  is  letters,  each  of 
which  may  stand  for  any  number  we  please,  provided  that  it 
keeps  the  same  meaning  tliroujghQUt  the  question.  Hence 
in  what  are  called  oddiliuii,  multiplication,  £^.,uf  algebraical 
quantities,  we  do  not  ask.  ' What  number  does  this  multipli- 
cation give,’  but  ‘ what  sft  nf  n^teraiiom  are  equivalent  to, 
and,  if  we  plc<i»c,  may  supply  iliv  plai:e  of,  this  multiplica- 
tion ?■  F“or  example,  suppOM*  it  occurs  in  a <iuestion  that  one 
numlicr  is  to  be  adde<l  to,  os  well  as  subtracted  from,  another, 
and  that  the  two  results  are  to  Ih'  multiplied  together.  Let 
ii  and  b stand  for  the  two  numbers,  of  which  let  a he  the 
greater.  So  long  as  we  use  genera/ symbols,  that  U,  s<)  long 
as  we  do  not  assign  some  particular  numlxrs,  which  a and 
b are  to  signit^',  we  cannot  perform  the  nliove  operations, 
hut  can  only  indicate  them  by  the  marks  above  mcntiuiie<i ; 
lor  example,  a -f  A stands  for  the  sum  of  u and  A,  a — A for 
the  difference,  and 


for  the  product  of  thi»  aum  and  difference.  So  far  we  need 
nothing  more  to  tcU  ua  what  to  do,  aa  soon  as  a and  A shall 
have  their  value*  assigned  to  them:  for  instance,  if  a be  7, 
and  A be  3,  o A is  10,  a — A is  4,  and  the  above  product 
is  10  X 4,  or  40.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  see  in  the 
above  a sort  of  double  operation : there  is  inside  each  pair  of 
brackets  something  to  be  done,  while  the  results  of  the 
brackets  themselves  are  connected  by  a further  process.  I* 
is  asked  then,  what  simple  processes  will  supply  the  place  of 
the  preceding,  so  that  whatever  numbers  a and  A mav  stand 
for.  the  product  of  thus  sum  and  difibrence  may  be  obtained 
I from  them  ? The  answer  to  this  is  obtained  by  the  process 
of  algebraic  mu//w/ieation,  and  proves  tobeaa-AA,  or  A 
multiplied  bv  itselt,  and  the  result  subtracted  from  a multi- 
plied by  itself.  In  the  preceding  exaiimle,  this  is  7 X 7 — 
3 X 3,  or  49 — 9,  or  40,  as  before.  For  details  of  various 
operations,  see  the  general  heads  already  quoted,  and  Bino- 
mial Thxoebm.  Devxlopkmrnt,  Series. 

The  earliest  treatise  on  algebra  of  which  we  can  fix  the 
date  within  two  centuries  is  tliat  of  Diopbantus,  an  Alexan- 
drian Greek,  who  lived  certainly  before  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ,  and  perhaps  so  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  second.  It  is  very  unlike  a modem  treatise 
on  algebra,  being  entirely  destitute  of  general  symbols,  and 
consisting  altogiikher  of  a mcies  of  problems  which  have 
since  received  the  name  of  iMrpAan/ine,  in  which  it  is  re- 
quired to  solve  certain  questions,  the  answers  to  which  shall 
whole  numbers  only.  It  is  so  like  the  Hindoo  algebra  in 
its  character,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  two  whollv 
unconnected.  But  as  the  Hindoo  algebra  is  of  a much 
higher  cast  than  that  of  Diopbantus,  we  ore  obliged  to 
suppose,  either  that  Diopbantus  obtained  from  the  East  a 
part  of  their  knowledge,  or  that  the  Hindoos,  setting  out 
with  the  Greek  algebra  only,  made  considerable  impl  ements 
after  the  fifth  century.  As  the  Hindoo  Algebra  nas  been 
very  much  extolled  by  some,  and  more  than  proportionally 
cried  down  by  others,  we  quote  from  Delainbre,  who  is  dis- 
tinguished nraong  the  latter.  ' The  Hindoos  had  algebra  of 
the  first  ond  second  degrees;  they  knew  how  to  s<dve  imle- 
terminate  problems ; and  they  made  these  acquisitions 
tbemsolvcs ; they  are  also  the  authors  of  the  system  of 
arithmetic  now  universallv  received  by  us.' — ffittoire 
L A/ttrtmrmae  Ancienne,  vol.  i.,  p.  556.  To  tlie»ic  wc  might 
add  many  minor  |K>ints.  and  also  that,  in  the  solution  of  iii- 

i determinate  equations  of  the  second  degree,  they  bad  made 
as  much  progress  as  ever  was  made  in  Europe  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century'.  Wo  must  refer  thoac 
j readers  who  are  curious  upon  this  subject  to  the  preface 
of  Mr.  Colebrook's  translation  of  the  Bija  Ganita,  and  to 
the  history  of  algebra  in  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Hutton's 
Matkemaiirt^  TractM. 

The  Persians  and  Arabs  confessedly  derived  their  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  from  the  Hindoos.  We  do  not.  how- 
ever, find  that  they  procecdfHl  as  far  as  their  masters : for 
the  Arabic,  treatises,  so  far  as  wo  know,  contain  only  the 
solution  of  e<iuations  of  the  first  and  second  degrets  and  their 
application  to  various  arithmetical  questions,  excluding  all 
mention  of  indeterminate  equations. 

It  was  by  means  of  the  tmitise  of  Mohammed  Ben  Musa, 
wIk)  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Caliph  A1  Mamun,  that  the 
science  was  introduced  into  Europe.  A complete  aud  able 
translation  of  this  work,  by  Dr.  Rosen,  witn  the  original 
Arabic,  was  publislied  in  1831,  by  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund. 

Thus  much  of  the  science  was  introduced  into  Europe,  or 
rather  into  Italy  only,  at  the  In-ginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  by  Leonardo  Bonacci  of  Pisa.  Algebra  lay  dormant 
in  Italy,  without  receiving  any  material  improvement,  till  the 
j middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  , when  it  was  introduced 
I into  Germany.  France,  and  England,  ncarlv  about  the  same 
time  by  Stifelius,  Peletarius,  and  Robert  lleconle,  respec- 
tively. The  Hindoos,  instead  of  using  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  designated  various  unknown  quantities  by  the 
names  of  difterent  colours;  tl>e  Persians  and  Aral>s  em- 
ployed the  wonl  answering  to  ' thing'  in  their  language  for  the 
unknown  quantity,  and  the  Italians  adopteil  the  w'urd  ' eosa  ' 
for  the  same  purjKise : hence  algebra  came  to  lx*  callcfl  the 
Begola  de  la  Cimi  in  Italy,  and  the  i.'otxike  Art  in  England. 
It  is  to  bt*  observed,  however,  that  in  no  aiuntry,  up  to  the 
time  of  Vieta,  were  letters  used  to  signif\'  anything  but 
quantities  sought^  those  given  being  always  certain  num- 
ters,  and  never  arbitrary  representations  of  numbers  in 
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gvD«r«l.  Hence  the  timplo  word  * thing,'  or  any  ebbrevia* 
tion  of  it.  was  sufficient  their  purpose. 

While  al«^bra  was  being  introauced  into  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  tho  Italians  began  to  make  the  first 
steps  towanls  its  improvement.  The  solution  of  an  eouation 
of  tlie  third  degree  was  discovered  by  Cardaiv  and  Tar> 
TAOLi  \ : that  of  the  fourth  by  Ferrari  ; while  various  other 
ffiscuveries  were  made  by  BoMBBLti  and  Maurolico. 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  several  lives  of  these 
malbematiciaiis.  Vikta,  a Frenchman,  who  died  in  1608, 
made  the  grand  improvement  of  using  letters  to  stand  for 
known  as  well  as  unknown  quantiti^  and  with  the  ad- 
ditional power  derived  from  this  improvement,  laid  the  first 
steps  of  the  general  theory  of  equations.  In  England,  Har- 
riot, who  died  in  1621,  carried  on  and  extended  the  dis- 
coveries of  Vieta ; and  from  tho  time  of  the  two  latter  we 
roust  date  the  modem  form  of  the  science. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  even  to  name  the  crowd  of 
discoverers  who  have  extended  this  branch  of  pure  mathe- 
matics since  the  time  of  Vieta.  We  mast  refer  to  tlie  work 
of  Hutton  already  cite<l.  to  Bonnycostle's  translation  of 
Bossut  s Hiiinire  de*  Matkhnatiques.  or  to  the  original  work 
itself;  to  the  prefaixiof  the  malliematicai  part  of  the  French 
Encyclopedia;  or  to  the  hisUwies  of  Montucla  and  Cossali. 
The  first  and  second  are  the  most  likely  to  fall  in  the  way  of 
the  English  reader. 

The  only  necessary  preliminary  to  the  study  of  algebra  is 
a good  knowledge  of  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  of 
common  and  decimal  fractions.  Without  so  much  it  is  im- 
possible to  resd  any  work  with  profit;  and  in  the  want  of  it 
we  must  look  for  the  reason  why  the  science  appears  repul- 
sively dry  to  moat  persons.  On  this  subject,  we  refer  the 
student  to  some  remarks  in  page  69  of  the  treatise  on  the 
Study  qjLMathematici  published  by  the  Society.  | 

ALGEBRAIC.  An  expression  is  said  to  be  algebraic,  \ 
aa  distinguished  from  tramcendental,  when  ito  number  of ! 
terms  is  finite,  and  when  each  term  contains  only  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  and  extraction  of  roots, 
tbo  exponents  of  which  are  given.  Thus  all  infinite  series, 
as  well  as  expressions  containing 

log  X,  tf,  sin  X,  cos  x,  &c., 

though  used  in  algebra,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  are 
improperly  said  to  be  not  algebraic,  but  tramcendental. 
Similarly,  a curve  is  said  to  be  algebraic  when  its  equation 
(see  Curve)  contains  no  transcendental  quantities. 

ALGEBRAIC  GEOMETRY.  A name  given  to  the 
application  of  algebra  to  the  solution  of  geometrical  pro- 
blems. For  tho  principal  points  of  interest  connected  with 
it,  see  Abscissa.  Ordinate,  Co-okdinatbs.  Curve,  Cur- 
vature, Equation,  Tangent. 

ALGECIRAS,  a maritime  city  of  Spain,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  which  is  about  seven  miles 
across,  but  the  distance  by  land  from  the  fortress  is  seven- 
teen miles.  It  contains  an  aqueduct,  a dock-yard,  and  a 
citadel  nearly  in  ruins.  One  of  the  most  iropoiiant  articles 
of  commerce  is  the  coal  found  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. There  have  been  found  here  several  Roman  in- 
scriptions and  other  antiquities.  Population  9900.  36’’  8' 
N.  lat.,  5^26'  W.  long.  Al-Geciras  is  an  Arabic  name, 
and  signifies  * the  Island.' 

ALGECIRAS.  or  AUEZIREH.  • tho  Island.'  is  the 
Arabic  name  of  the  ancient  Mesopotamia. 

ALGHERO  or  ALGERI,  a town  on  the  west  coast  of 
tho  island  of  Sardinia,  in  40^  28'  north  lat.,  and  8°  21'  east 
long.,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Sussari. 

The  town  was  founded  about  the  beginning  of  the  twclAh 
oenlurv',  and,  in  1353.  surrendered  to  the  Aragonese.  The 
citizens  very  soon  rcvolteil  and  overcame  their  conquerors, 
but  were  rt^uced  to  obedience  in  1356.  when  the  Sanlinian 
and  Genoese  inhabitants  were  expelled  by  the  Spamanls, 
and  their  places  supplied  with  Catalans.  Alghero  was 
made  a bishop's  see  in  1503.  and  five  years  after  was  for- 
tified. It  became  a very  favuunle  residence  of  Charles  V.  of 
Spain,  who,  following  a custom  then  prevalent,  gave  to  it 
the  title  of  * most  faithful.' 

The  town  stands  on  the  short*,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a parallelogram,  on  a low  rocky  point,  jutting  out  from  a 
sandy  beach.  It  is  surrounded  by  stout  walls,  flanked  with 
bastions  and  towers.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  well  paved 
and  cleanly.  There  are  two  entrances  through  gates,  one 
at  the  mole  or  landing  place  on  the  north,  ana  the  other  at 
lie  ravelin  in  the  land  front. 

Algheio  contains  twelve  churches  and  convents,  besides  a 


spacious  catbedraL  The  bishop  it  suffragan  to  the  bishop 

Sassari.  The  town  also  contains  several  public  schools, 
the  students  in  which  are  carried  through  a course  of  philo- 
sophical instruction.  There  are  some  fountains  of  pure 
water  outside  the  town,  but  within,  the  inhabitants  obtain 
their  supply  of  this  most  necessary  article  by  means  of 
cisterns. 

The  country  round  is  well  cultivated  and  has  a pleasing 
appearance.  produces  abundance  of  wine  of  good  quality, 
as  well  as  butter,  cheese,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Tobacco 
has  of  late  years  become  a profitable  object  of  cultivation. 
The  exports  from  the  town  consist  of  wine,  tobacco,  wool, 
skins,  rags,  anchovies,  coral,  and  bones,  which  latter  article 
is  much  in  demand  by  the  sugar  refiners  of  Marseilles,  who 
use  animal  charcoal  in  large  quantities.  The  coral  obtained 
at  this  part  of  the  coast  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  any 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea  for  its  quality. 

The  town  stands  in  a spaciou.s  bay,  formed  on  the  north 
by  the  south  Mint  of  Cape  Caccia,  and  on  the  south  by  (Jape 
Marargin.  The  anchorage  within  is  good.  The  town  con- 
tains 6700  inhabitants.  [Smytli's  Sketch  of  the  present 
State  of  Sardinia  ; Malham's  A'avo/  Gazetteer  ] 

ALGIERS,  the  Regency  of,  one  of  the  Birbary  States, 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  by  the 
Empire  of  Morocco  on  the  west,  the  great  desert  of  Sahara 
on  the  south,  and  by  the  Moditerruncan  sea  on  the  north. 
Its  greatest  length  fiom  the  river  Zayne  on  the  Tunis  fron- 
tier to  TwunI  on  the  western  frontier,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Trara,  40  miles  east  of  the  MuUoiah  River, 
j is  about  500  miles;  its  breadth  cannot  be  stated  with  pre- 
' cision,  as  the  confines  between  its  dependencies  south  of 
the  great  Atlas  chain,  and  the  roving  inhabitants  of  the 
Sahara,  are  not  determinate.  We  know,  however,  that  the 
sway  of  Algiers  extends  at  least  as  far  ifouth  as  the  Wad- 
adji^ee  River,  about  200  miles'  distance  in  a direct  line 
from  the  capital.  Reckoned  from  other  points  the  breadth 
is  much  less.  The  territories  of  the  regency  are  divided  into 
four  governments,  namely,  1.  A1  Jeziro, or  Algiers  properly 
so  called ; 2.  Titteri,  to  the  south  of  ii*:  .3.  (.'onstanlina,  or 
Costantina,  to  the  east ; 4.  Mascara  or  Tlemsen,  to  the  west. 
The  three  last  provinces  are  each  ruled  by  a Boy,  who  was 
appointed  by  and  dependent  upon  the  Dey  or  Pacha  of 
Algiers,  till  the  late  French  occupation  of  the  capital. 
Many  tribes,  however,  live  scattered  about  tho  country,  who 
either  have  always  refosed  to  acknowledge  the  successive 
rulers  of  Uie  coast  and  capital,  or  wliose  subjection  is  merely 
nominal,  and  confined  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  population 
of  the  whole  countr) , but,  judging  by  approximation,  it 
cannot  be  Ies.s  flian  2,000,000. 

The  chain  of  tlie  Atlas  runs  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  Regency,  and  its  various  ridges,  with  tlie  inter- 
vening valleys,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  its  surface. 
A central  ridge,  or  succes-sion  of  ridges,  marks  the  boundary 
between  the  Tel  or  countrv'  fit  for  tillage,  and  the  Sahara, 
and  diWdes  tho  waters  that  run  into  the  Mediterranean 
from  thiwse  that  flow  southward,  and  lose  themselves  in  the 
marshv  lakes  of  the  interior,  the  Shott  and  the  Melgigg. 
This  ridge  begins  with  the  mountains  south  of  the  town 
of  Tlemsen  on  the  borders  of  Mnrorco,  then  runs  in  a north- 
east direction  to  Mount  Wannashrees,  the  Mons  Zalacus 
of  Ptolemy,  a huge  rugged  mountain  generally  covered 
with  snow,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  landmarks  of  the 
country  south-west  of  Algiers.  It  is  situated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province  of  Mascara,  about  sixtv  miles  south 
foom  Cape  Teimes.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Waimashrees. 
in  the  province  of  Titteri,  are  other  high  summits  called 
Titteri- Dosh  and  Jebcl  Deera;  and  farther  to  the  N.E.,  on 
the  borders  of  Costantina,  is  Mount  Juijura,  perhaps  the 
Mons  Ferralus  of  the  ancient.**,  which  is  as  conspicuous  in 
the  ca.siern  province  as  Wannashrees  is  in  the  western. 
Tlic  Jurjurn  is  seen  from  the  coast  about  Bujeiah,  and  ia 
always  covered  with  snow  in  winter.  The  Jurjura  sevins 
to  belong  morcpro|)crly  to  the  little  Atlas  chain.  From 
this  point  the  central  group  of  the  Atlas,  which  from 
the  Iwrders  of  Morocco  runs  so  far  nearly  parallel  to 
the  sea-coast,  assumes  a south-eastern  or  inland  direction, 
forming  the  high  ridges  called  Wanougah  and  I-aitc. 
which  arc  8ucce*edeil  further  to  the  east,  hut  more  in  a 
parallel  line  with  the  sea-coast,  by  those  of  the  Welled 
Selim.  Mustewah,  Auress,  and  Tipaaa,  the  last  continuing 
the  chain  into  the  territorv'  of  Tunis  east  of  the  Mejerdan 
River,  between  35°  and  36°  latitude.  Another  and  a lower 
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ridge,  or  cuntinualion  of  ridgee.  known  to  geographcra  by 
the  name  of  Little  or  Maritime  Atlas.  rUes  nearer  the  coaat 
iix>m  the  mouth  of  the  river  ShcUiif.  whose  bed  divides  it 
from  the  central  chain,  and  running  between  its  northern 
bank  and  the  sea.  forms  the  heights  called  Sumraata, 
Teneah,  and  Magruuah,  which  divide  the  plain  of  Mcti(^a,  in 
the  immediate  district  of  Algiers,  from  tlic  province  of  Tilteri. 
and  thence,  ofrer  connecting  itself  with  the  higher  chain  of 
the  Juijuro,  detaches  itsell  a^in,  continuing  direct  east 
thiX'Ugh  the  northern  part  of  the  province  oi  Costantlna, 
funning  the  summits  t'allcd  Sgnwe  and  Artyah.  and  thence 
runA  into  Tunis  tiwurds  Birorta.  Numerous  projections 
from  tliis  chain  run  into  the  sea,  and  form  the  abrupt  pro* 
montories  called  by  the  Mediterranean  sailors  Ca^  Car* 
hone.  Cape  JiljilhCape  Bouraron,  Cape  Iron  or  Ros  Hadeed, 
Cape  Rosso,  Stc.  The  height  of  the  little  Atlas  to  the  south 
of  the  city  of  Algiers,  near  the  town  of  Medeyah,  is  from 
1000  to  1500  feet.  Besides  these  two  divisions  of  the  chain 
Atlas,  we  know  that  there  are  other,  and  some  very  high, 
summits  a long  way  south  in  the  Sahara  ; but  whether  they 
fi>rm  a continuous  ridge,  or  are  merely  detached  gmupa, 
branching  from  the  central  chain,  is  not  well  asccrtainesl.  any 
more  than  their  height  or  p»>sition.  The  Mounts  Zaggos, 
Sahan.  and  Zukkar.  south  of  the  province  nf  Titteri,  and 
between  the  parallels  of  3-i  ’aiid  35“,  and  the  Mounts  of  tire 
Lowaate  farther  to  the  south-west  in  which  the  Wad- 
a<l-jedee  hxs  its  source,  are  in  the  country'  called  by  the 
Moors  Belcd-cl  jerrid.  or  Lund  of  the  Rolm-troe,  but  which 
the  Arabs  know  only  by  (he  general  name  of  Sahara,  and 
which  can  hardly  lie  said  to  be  subject  to  Algiers.  Tins 
was  the  aiunlry  of  the  Gmtuli,  which  Strabo  calls  * a 
Mountainous  Lund.* 

The  principal  river  of  Algiers  it  the  Shclliff,  which  ha#  its 
sources  within  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  south  of  the  Wun* 
nashree#  Mountains;  tlowsN.E.  into  Titteri.  and  after  re- 
ceiving the  Midroe,  which  comes  from  the  southernmost 
Atlas,  form#  the  Titteri  Gawlc  nr  I.,ake,  and  ihuti  runs  north 
until  it  meets  the  little  Atlas  ridge  not  far  from  Medeyah  ; 
its  current  then  turns  abruptly  westwarrl  through  the 
province  of  Mascara,  and  after  a course  of  nearly  3UU  miles 
enters  the  sea  below  Cape  Ivy,  or  Jebel  Dis.  buring  the 
rainy  season  it  overflows  a great  tra<*t  of  country',  so  as  to 
interrupt  the  communication  by  land  between  Algiers  and 
Oran.  The  other  rivers  are  the  i isscr,  to  the  east  of  Algiers ; 
the  Zowah,  or  river  of  Bujeiah ; the  Wud-el-Kebeer,  Amp- 
saga  of  the  ancient#,  which  flows  into  the  sea  north  of  Costan- 
tina : and  the  Sciboos,  or  river  of  Bona.  South  of  the  Atlas  i# 
the  Wad-ad-jedce.or  ‘ river  of  the  Kid,'  a considerable  stream 
which  runs  mim  west  to  east  for  nearly  'iOO  miles,  and  after 
watering  and  fertilizing  the  country  called  Zaab,  and  receiv- 
ing a number  of  minor  streams  from  the  central  Atlas,  loses 
itself  in  the  Melgigg,  a munth  on  the  borders  of  the  desert. 
Tliere  U another  marsh  of  great  extent  on  the  south-western 
borders  of  Co»tantina  called  the  Shott.  ‘ It  is  a large  plain 
or  valley  betwi‘en  two  chain#  of  mountains,  which,  according 
to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  is  either  covered  w ith  salt  or  over- 
flowed with  water.  Several  parts  of  the  Shott  consist  of  a 
light  oozy  soil,  which,  after  sudden  rains,  or  the  overflowing 
of  the  adjacent  rivers,  forms  quicksand#,  to  the  ^at  danger 
of  the  un'vary  traveller.’  (Shaw's  Trarett  tn  Barbary.) 
Several  small  stream#  from  tlio  north,  and  a considerable 
one  from  the  south,  called  Mailah  or  Shayer,  which  ha#  its 
source  in  the  Mount  Zekkar,  and  is  said  to  lie  salt,  lose 
themselves  in  the  .Shott. 

TSe  climate  of  the  country  north  of  the  Atlas  is 
generally  healthy  and  temperate,  but  when  the  khamsin 
or  south-wind  Wow#,  the  thermometer  rises  sometimes 
to  100^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  even  more;  this,  however,  lasts 
only  from  two  to  five  days.  This  wind  i#  d^,  and  although 
depressing,  is  not  otherwise  unhealthy,  ft  carries  along 
with  it  a quantity  of  extremely  fine  sand,  which  pcnetrati*# 
into  the  houses  and  through  every  crevice.  From  April 
to  September  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  east, 
and  the  rest  of  the  year  they  are  mostlv  from  the  west. 
The  heavy  rain#  arc  in  November  and  December,  the 
months  of  January  and  February  are  generally  very  fine. 
In  April  the  fields  arc  clothed  in  their  brightest  vcnlurc. 
From  July  to  October  the  surface  of  the  country  is  burnt 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun  ; the  oleander  alone  remains  green. 
Near  the  coast,  however,  the  sea-breeze  cools  the  air  during 
the  day,  and  heavy  dews  fall  at  night.  The  atmosphere  is 
very  pure  and  bright*  but  is  considered  unfavourable  to 
pet  sons  of  weak  sight.  Ophthalmia  is  a common  disease,  ss 


I well  as  cutaneous  disorders,  and  even  elephontiaois,  owing 
I nrincipally  to  the  want  of  dcanlines#  in  the  country  people, 
i No  bad  fevers  or  other  endemic  diseases  are  prevalent. 

The  fertility  fur  which  this  country  was  renowned  in 
ancient  times  still  continues;  in  the  valleys  that  are 
watered  bv  streams,  vegetation  is  extremely  luxuriant. 
The  mould  is  of  a very  dark  colour ; in  some  places  it 
i#  reddish,  and  impregnated  with  nitre  or  salt,  but  gcnurally 
the  soil  is  much  less  sandy  than  in  Tunis  or  Morocco.  Tlie 
I country  is  also  more  hilly,  the  springs  arc  more  frequent, 
and  the  dews  more  abundant,  tlian  in  the  adjoining  states. 

, The  hills  are  covered  with  fruit  trees  uf  every  kmd, 
and  the  fruit  is  generally  exquisite.  A species  uf  the 
lotus  i#  found  here,  the  fruit  of  which  i#  eaten.  The 
palm  is  indigenous,  but  (lie  licst  dates  cuiuc  fn^m  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlas.  Few  timU'r  trees  to  be  seen 
except  a specie#  of  oak.  the  t[uercu9  baliala,  which  bears 
a very  nutritive  kind  of  acorn.  The  mountain#  near 
Bujoiah  used  to  supply  the  dw  k of  Algiers  with  timber. 
There  are  many  specie#  of  the  c)pres#  and  chestnut 
trees.  There  are  also  very  extensive  plantation#  of  or 

white  rose# ; these  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of 
Europe,  and  yield  the  essence  known  by  the  name  of 
attar  of  roses.  The  sugar  rane  grows  in  ihl#  country  ; 
a species  uf  it  called  Soleyman  rise#  to  a grout  height, 
and  gives  more  sugar  than  any  other  ftpecie#  known. 
The  ituiif^fi/era  glauta  thrives  also.  'Flic  grain  w>wn  is 
wheat,  barley,  Indian  com,  millet,  doura,  and  also  rice. 

The  cows  of  Barbary  are  small,  give  but  little  milk,  and 
generally  lose  it  altogether  with  the  loss  of  the  calf.  Al- 
giers and  Morocco  arc  the  original  countries  of  the  Menno 
sheep.  Goat#  are  very  numerous,  and  supply  the  |>oople 
with  milk.  Horses  are  proverbially  excellent : the  asses  are 
uncommonly  fine  and  much  umh:!  for  riding;  thec*juntry 
people  eat  the  flesh  of  the  young  ones.  Their  muh‘s  are 
excellent.  The  camel  i#  considereil  superior  to  that  of 
Asia,  and  giod  cheese  is  made  of  its  milk.  Tlie  interior 
of  the  country  abounds  with  wild  boars,  poix’Upines,  ante- 
lopes. and  all  sort#  of  game.  In  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Atlas  arc  panther#  and  leopartl#,  but  no  tigers;  the  lion 
still  maintain#  the  character  nf  it#  Numidiaii  progenitor 
for  superior  strength,  llercenes#,  and  also,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  Arab  re|>ort,  for  it#  (wcosional  forliearance  and 
generosity.  In  the  desert  of  Angad  on  the  btirdcr#  of 
Morocco  are  large  flocks  of  ostriches.  The  country  is  in- 
fested by  various  venomous  reptiles  and  insects,  especially 
scoquon#  of  large  size,  whose  bite  is  dangerous.  There  are 
also  serpents  of  the  boa  kind.  Tlic  locusts  pay  occasional 
visit#,  when  they  destroy  the  harvest  of  whole  districts  in  a 
few  days : the  tribe#  south  of  the  Atlas  cat  them. 

The  races  that  inhabit  the  territory  of  Algiers  may  be 
reckoned  seven  in  tiuinlier  - Berber#  or  Kabyles,  Arabs, 
Moors,  Turks,  Cooloolis,  Jews,  and  negnves  from  Soudan. 
One  half  of  the  whole  population  consist#  of  Kabyles,  the 
aborigines  of  Uic  land : altliough  somewhat  mixe<l  with 
the  various  nations  that  have  successively  conquered  the 
country,  they  still  retain  much  of  their  Numidian  character 
and  habits.  The  name  of  BerbtT9  is  of  uncertain  origin, 
and  they  themselves  arc  unacquainted  with  it ; they  call 
themselves  Mozigh  or  Araazirgn,  which  nutiie  was  known 
to  the  old  geographers  and  historians.  Ammianu#  .Vlarcel- 
linus  calls  the  island  on  which  Uie  light-houst*  of  Algiers 
U built,  inxuUi  ^iazurasta.  The  ohk^st  Arabian  writers 
cal!  the  tovin  of  .\lgiers  Jezira  Beni  Mazighariatt,  the  island 
of  the  Son#  of  Mazigh.  Tlie  Mazigh  race  is  believed  to 
have  extended  at  one  time  all  over  North  Africa,  from  the 
Ixinler#  of  Egy  pt  to  the  Canary  Island# : they  spoke  one 
common  language,  of  which  the  Showiah  and  the  Shiliuh 
of  the  Berber#  are  dialect.#,  a#  well  a#  the  language  of  the 
Guanchos  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  probably  al#^  the 
language  spoken  hv  the  Tuarick#  of  tlic  (Jreat  Desert. 
The  Moors  call  the  llerbers  ‘ Kabyles,'  from  Kabileah,  ».  e. 
clan,  but  they  often  give  this  appellation  indiflerently  to  the 
tribes  of  the  interior,  w hether  norl'crs  or  .\rabs,  although 
two  very  distinct  people,  liecaose  both  are  living  in  clans.  The 
Kaliyle#  inhabit  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  country, 
b<Jlh  along  the  great  and  the  little  Atlas  chains,  while  the 
Arabs  ooimpy  the  intermediate  plains.  The  clans  of  the 
former  assume  before  their  names  tlie  Arabic  prefi.x  Bent, 
as  Beni-Mozab,  whilst  many  of  the  Arab  tribe#  scattered 
about  the  country  of  Algiers  use  that  of  Welled,  which 
means  the  same,  such  as  Welled-Hclfa,  the  children  of 
Helfa.  The  Kahyle#  live  in  villages  called  datkkrr^s. 
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consisting  chiefly  of  huts  which  they  call  ^urbie,  made  of 
mud  and  loose  stones,  covered  with  branches  of  the  palm* 
tree,  and  thatched  with  turf  or  straw.  The  Arabs  generally 
live  under  tents,  in  camps,  which  are  called  dowar.  The 
Kabyles  who  live  on  the  little  Atlas  and  near  the  coast  un* 
dersiand  Arabic,  but  the  tribes  farther  removed  k\  the  in- 
terior know  no  language  but  their  own.  More  advanced  in 
agriculture  than  the  Arabs  or  Moors,  they  understand  the 
method  of  irrigation ; ‘ we  have  seen,'  says  Captain  Rozet, 

‘ in  the  neighbourhe^  of  Belida,  orchards  and  fields  as 
neatly  arranged  and  as  carefully  cultivated  as  those  of 
Franco.  The  Kabyles  work  the  mines  of  their  mountains, 
and  extract  iron,  copper,  and  lead ; it  is  said,  even  gold  and 
silver : their  arras  arc  frequently  decorated  with  silver 
plates  very  well  wrought,  and  they  make  a spurious  coin 
of  silvered  copper.  They  make  guns,  ploughs,  and 
many  coarse  utensils,  which  they  sell  to  the  Arabs  and 
Moors,  know  how  to  temper  steel,  and  make  also  sabres 
and  knives  of  a tolerable  quality.  They  manufacture  gun- 
powder for  their  own  use,  and  much  better  than  that  which 
IS  made  at  Algiers,  but  th^  never  sell  any  of  it.  The  Ka- 
byles are  very  eager  after  European  guns ; they  oflered  me 
as  much  ns  the  value  of  two  hundred  francs  for  mine.  Their 
women  weave  common  woollen  and  linen  stuffs  for  the  use 
of  the  family.  They  do  not  bake  bread,  but  they  crush  the 
grain  between  two  stones,  make  a paste  of  the  flour  with 
water,  and  bake  it  under  the  ashes,  or  fry  it  with  oil.  The 
olive  is  their  chief  produce,  but  the  oil  they  nmke  is  very' 
sour,  probably  liccause  they  allow  the  fruit  to  ferment  before 
they  press  it  They  carry  great  quantities  of  it  in  skins  to 
the  Algiers  market.  They  make  a kind  of  soap  with  oil  and 
soda.  The  Kabyles  grow  pears,  apples,  apricots,  peaches, 
and  grapes,  in  all  the  chain  of  the  little  Atlas.  Tliey 
gather  a groat  quantity  of  honey  and  wax,  which  they 
Iwing  to  Algiers ; with  poultry,  dates  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlas,  lion  and  panther  skins,  and  monkeys.  The  tribes 
who  live  on  the  bonlcrs  of  the  plain,  or  in  the  great  valleys,  j 
have  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  They  have  no 
cameU,  this  animal  not  Iteing  suited  to  mountainous  regions, 
but  they  have  excellent  a.sses  and  mules  which  they  never  sell. 
The  Kabyles  are  a middle-sized  race,  of  spare  habit  of  body, 
but  robust  and  well  made,  and  even  elegant  in  their  forms. 
Their  complexion  is  generally  dark,  but  seldom  swarthy. 
Tlieir  heads  arc  more  round,  and  their  features  shorter,  than 
those  of  the  Arabs ; they  have  not  the  fine  aquiline  noses  so 
common  amongtho  latter:  theexpression  of  their  countenance 
is  intelligent,  hut  somewhat  sinister  and  fcrociotis.  The  fur- 
niture of  their  huts  is  very  simple ; a few  sheep-skins  or  mats 
spread  on  the  ground  or  on  a wooden  platform  in  a corner, 
serve  them  as  betls  ; their  hyket,  which  resemble  in  shape  the 
plaid  of  the  highlanders,  and  their  boomootes  or  cloaks  with 
hoods,  which  constitute  their  dress  by  day,  serve  them  as 
blankets  at  night ; a few  baskets,  earthen  dishes,  pots,  and 
jars,  for  their  milk  and  honey  ; they  keep  their  grain  and  ; 
fruit  in  large  vuU  made  of  clay  baked  in  the  sun,  or  buiy 
them  in  holes  under  ground.  In  almost  ever>-  hut  of  the 
Beni-Sala  we  found  a Koran,  which  the  inhabitants  had 
left  on  running  away.  The  women  wear  the  hyke  like  the 
men,  with  a close  short-sleeved  tunic  underneath  ; they  do 
not  veil  their  faces  like  those  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors ; they 
let  their  hair  fall  on  their  shoulders ; they  wear  largo  car- 
rings,  paint  their  arms  and  legs  in  various  devices,  and  their 
nails  and  the  palms  of  their  hands  with  henne  or  vegetable 
retl.'  The  short  account  of  the  Berbers  of  Morocco,  and 
their  appearance  and  language,  given  by  Lieutenant  Wash- 
ington in  his  ‘ Geographical  Notice'  of  that  empire,  inserted 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Juumal  of  the  Royal  GiogrO’ 
phiral  Society  of  Ltmtlon,  agrees  with  most  of  the  above 
particulars  of  the  Kabyles  of  Algiers,  and  serves  to 
strengthen  the  supposition  that  they  ore  all  of  a kindred 
race.  Each  tribe  of  the  Kabyles  has  a sheik  or  chief, 
like  those  of  the  Arabs : there  are  also  families  of  rank 
among  them.  Each  tribe  has  its  Marabut,  who  is  a 
sort  of  Oracle:  these  men  arc  considered  holy,  and  are 
allowed  every  liberty.  They  accompany  the  tribes  to  war, 
and  exercise  great  influence  over  them.  The  Kabyles,  es- 
pecially those  remote  from  Algiers,  have  never  submitted  to 
either  Arabs  or  Turks  ; they  pay  no  regular  tribute,  hut  the 
Dey  used  to  sen<l  parties  of  janizaries  to  seize  their  cuttle, 
or  kidnap  several  heads  of  families,  for  whom  he  made  them 
pay  u heavy  ransom.  The  Kabyles  in  their  mountains  are  in- 
hospitable, and  different  in  this  res^t  from  the  Arabs : they 
are  capricious 'and  faithlesa,  like  their  Numidian  ancestors^ 


very  cruel  to  their  enemies,  and  seem  to  delight  in  torment- 
ing their  unfortunate  prisoners,  whom  even  the  women  have 
hewn  known  to  join  in  torturing.  They  are  Mohammedans, 
and  practise  circumcision,  but  never  frequent  the  roo&qucs 
of  the  Moors.  Those  who  live  at  or  come  to  Algiers  have 
a separate  place  of  meeting  for  themselv  es.  Their  religion 
seems,  however,  very  superficial,  and  mixed  witli  supersti- 
tious practices. 

The  Arabs  who  encamp  in  the  plains  are  known  also  by 
the  name  of  Bedowcens,  and  indeed  the  latter  appella- 
tion is  often  given  indiscriminately  to  the  Kabyles  also  by 
the  people  of  the  towns  on  the  coast.  These  Arab  tribes 
are  the  remains  of  the  various  great  immigrations  of  their 
countrymen  from  the  cast,  and  have  kept  themselves  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  races  around  them.  They  resemble  in 
their  appearance  and  habit  their  Asiatic  ancestors,  of  w hom 
they  boast.  They  often  move  their  eumps  in  quest  of  water, 
or  fresh  pasture  for  their  flocks.  They  speak  the  Koreish  or 
ea.stem  Arabic  with  more  or  less  purity  ; are  strictly  obser- 
vant of  the  Koran,  are  governed  by  their  elders  or  sheiks, 
and  arc  all  tributary  to  the  bey  of  their  respective  pro- 
vince. When  dissatisfied  v^ith  the  Turks,  they  often  move 
their  camp  in  the  night,  and  withdraw  with  theft  cattle  into 
another  state,  or  plunge  into  the  Desert.  Not  many 
years  since,  the  wiae  plains  of  Bona  and  Costantina  vsere 
all  on  a sudden  left  solitary,  the  Arabs  having  withdrawn 
across  the  frontier  into  the  state  ofTunis.  Some  of  the  A rubs 
are  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  have  villages  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  tow  ns,  but  they  are  very  careless  in  their 
agriculture,  and  will,  when  dissatisfied,  abandon  their  huts 
and  remove  to  another  district.  The  Arabs  are  strict  in  their 
conjugal  duties,  and  differ  in  this  from  the  Kabvlcs,  among 
whom  the  marriage  bond  is  held  very'  loose.  In  their  pre- 
datory habits,  their  frugal  diet,  their  fondness  for  music, 
and  story-tellers,  tho  Arabs  resemble  the  rest  of  their 
brethren  scattered  over  Asia  and  Africa.  The  women  are 
generally  spare,  swarthy,  and  ill-favoured. 

The  name  of  Moors  has  been  used  in  Europe  in  a general 
scn.se,  meaning  the  African  Arabs;  but  the  present  Moon 
of  Barbary  are  become  a people  distinct  from  the  original 
Arabian  conquerors,  os  well  as  from  the  actual  nornade 
Arabs,  who  live  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  Moon 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  tow'ns  and  the 
districts  immediately  around : they  are  a very  mixed  race, 
sprung  from  the  various  nations  who  have  successively 
occupied  the  country;  the  Arabian  stork,  however,  which 
was  engrafted  on  the  population  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  Mussulman  conquest,  may  be  supposed  to  pre- 
dominate. Tlieir  number  was  much  swelled  by  the  Moon 
who  were  driven  away  from  Spain.  They  are  not  so 
swarthy  as  the  Bedowcens;  the  men  who  are  much 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  acquire  a very  dark  com- 
plexion, but  their  women  and  children  are  as  clear  as 
those  of  Europe,  and  often  very  handsome.  Fatness  is  an  in- 
dispensable condition  of  female  beauty  among  the  Moon, 
ana  great  pains  are  taken  by  mothers  and  nurses  in  order 
I that  their  girls  may  attain  this  desideratum.  The  Moors 
j are  further  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  Arabs  or  the 
Kabyles;  they  arc  used  to  the  comforts  of  towns,  many  of 
them  are  wealthy,  and  fond  of  luxury  and  pleasure.  But 
their  moral  character  stands  very  low.  They  have  all 
tho  vices  of  the  Arabs  witliout  their  virtues,  and  the 
fierce,  brutal  passions  of  the  Turks  without  their  bravery. 
They  arc  lazy,  sullen,  vindictive,  and  cruel.  Lasciviousness 
and  unnatural  lust  are  common  vices  among  them  os  among 
the  Turks.  Having  been  for  ages  accustomed  to  tremble 
before  the  military  despotism  of  the  Ottomans,  the  Moors  are 
pusillanimous,  servile,  and  treacherous.  Tliey  are  not  defi- 
cient in  intelligence;  all  the  boys  frequent  the  schools, 
wliere  Urey  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  at  a 
trifling  cost;  elementary  instruction  having  been  established 
at  Algiers  for  ages  past  on  a method  somewhat  resembling 
tlie  Lancasterian.  The  Moors  speak  the  Moghrebtn  or 
w estern  dialect  of  the  Arabian  language. 

The  Turks,  who  for  more  than  three  centuries  have  been 
the  rulers  of  Algiers,  formed  a militia  which  seldom 
amounted  to  ten  thousand ; and  though  it  was  at  last  reduced 
to  five  thousand,  even  this  small  body  kept  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  perfect  submission.  They  w ere  nominally,  at  least, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Sultan,  as  lord  high  sovereign  of  the 
country.  The  Dey  was  selected  from  among  their  own  body. 
Every  other  year  fresh  recruits  from  the  Levant,  lawlewii 
characters  from  Constantioople,  Salonlcbi,  and  Smyrna,  wiiu 
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fierce  Amauts  from  Albania,  came  to  fill  up  tlie  vacancies, 
Christian  renei^des  were  occasionally  admitt^  among  them, 
but  Moon  or  Arabs  never.  The  main  body  of  the  Turks 
was  stationed  at  Algiers,  but  detachments  were  sent  as 
garrisons  to  the  various  towns  of  the  provinces.  In  case 
of  attack  from  other  powers,  the  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Kabylcs 
seized  as  auxiliaries  under  the  orders  of  the  Turks.  The 
janissaries,  as  the  Turkish  militia  were  called,  were  well 
paid,  and  their  pay  continued  for  life,  even  after  they 
retired  from  the  service.  They  enjoyed  groat  privileges, 
and  any  insult  offere<l  to  them  ^ the  natives  was  punished 
with  death ; indeed  they  generally  took  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  and  inflicted  summary  punishment.  They  were  not 
subject  to  the  common  tribunals  for  any  offence,  but  were 
tried  before  their  own  court,  and  punished  privately  by 
their  Aga.  As  the  Turks  had  no  women  of  their  nation, 
they  married  either  Moorish  women  or  Christian  slaves;  the 
offspring  of  these  marriages,  callctl  Kooloolis,  constitute  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  population  of  Algiers  and  the 
other  towns.  Their  number  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Griibei^,  the 
Swedish  consul,  at  1 *,000  in  the  city  of  Algiers  alono.  ^me 
of  the  Kooloolis  entered  the  militia,  otliers  were  employed 
in  various  offices  under  government;  many  are  possessed  of 
propertv,  which  their  fathers  or  themselves  have  acquired, 
especially  by  holding  shares  in  the  privateers,  for  this  was  a 
profitable  speculation  of  the  Turlu.  They  are  generally 
gnod'looking.and  have  clear  complexions  like  their  Turkish 
parents.  All  the  above  races,  being  Mobamnfedans,  are 
polygamists. 

The  Jews  came  in  great  numbers  to  Algiers  on  being 
driven  away  out  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Moors.  They  are  reckoned  to  be  between  40.000  and 
50,000.  living  in  the  principal  towns,  chiefly  on  the  coast. 
They  are,  as  every  where  else,  brokers,  agents,  jobbers, 
retailers,  hawkers,  and  some  of  them  are  merchants  and 
bankers.  Despised  and  ill-used  by  the  Turks,  they  were 
still  necessary  to  them  in  all  money  transactions,  in  all  ma- 
ritime speculations,  and  in  their  financial  operations.  They 
exercised  by  this  means  considerable  inffueDce  on  the 
members  of  the  government.  Many  of  them  grew  rich, 
though  in  continual  dread  of  losiag  both  their  property  and 
their  lives. 

The  negroes  are  slaves  brought  from  Soudan  by  the 
caravans  or  kidnapped  by  the  nedoweens  of  the  Desert. 
Between  4000  and  50u0  were  brought  every  year  into  the 
territories  of  Aimers,  one  half  of  whom  were  taken  to  the 
capital,  where  they  were  exposed  in  the  baaaar,  and  sold 
partly  to  wealthy  Moors  or  Turks,  and  partly  to  speculators 
who  exported  them  by  sea  to  the  Levant.  The  blacks  in 
the  service  of  private  individuals  at  Aimers  are  generally 
treated  with  considerable  mildness ; they  are,  in  fact 
household  serv'ants. 

Tlie  territory  of  Algiers  includes  the  several  divisions  of 
ancient  Numidia,  both  of  the  Maasyli  and  of  the  Massmsyli, 
the  kingdoms  of  Massinissa  and  bis  rival  Syphax.  and 
afterwards  of  Jugurtha  It  also  includes  part  of  the  Mau- 
ritanian kingdoms  of  Boochus  and  of  Juba.  It  was 
conquered  successively  by  the  Romans,  the  Vandals, 
the  Byiantine  Greeks,  and  lastly  by  the  Arabs,  who  in- 
vaded North  Africa  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  established  Islamism.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
after  driving  the  Moots  from  Spain,  sent  an  expedition 
to  Africa  under  Cardinal  Ximenes  and  Don  Pearo  Na- 
varro, which  took  posMssion,  in  1509,  of  Oran  and  Marsa 
el  Kebir,  and  of  Bujeiah  in  the  following  year.  Tliey  also 
took  possession  of  tho  island  before  Algiers,  and  built  a fort 
there.  The  Moors  of  Algiers,  who  were  under  a chief  called 
Selim  Butemi,  called  to  their  assistance  the  Turkish  cor- 
sair, Horush,  who  had  made  himself  famous  by  his  exploits 
in  the  Levant  seas.  Horush  landed  at  Ji^iU  in  1516,  and 
soon  after  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  concert  with  the  Moors, 
and  rc-conquered  part  of  tho  country.  Having  rid  him- 
self of  Selim  Eutemi  by  violence,  he  remained  master  of  Al- 
g>rs.  where  he  ruled  Urannically.  He  afterwards  marched 
westward  and  took  Tiemsan,  but  being  attacked  both  by 
the  Spaniards  from  Oran,  and  by  the  Moors  who  revolted 
against  him  on  account  of  his  cruelties  and  extortions,  he 
put  himself  in  march  with  his  Turks  to  regain  Algiers,  but 
being  overtaken  and  surrounded  near  the  river  Mailah,  not 
far  from  Oran,  he  died  fighting,  in  15)8.  Horush,  when 
cruixing  in  the  Levant,  was  called  familiarly  by  his  crews, 
Kaba  Horush.  or  ' Father  Horxub,'  which  the  European 
sailors  corrupted  into  Barbarosaa.  His  brother,  Khair-ed- 
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din.  to  whom  be  bad  left  his  shipa,  succeeded  him  in  the 
dominion  of  Algiers,  and  to  secure  his  authority,  put 
himself,  in  15)9.  under  the  allegiance  of  the  Sultan  of 
the  Ottomans.  Selim  I.,  who  appointed  him  Pacha  and  Re- 
gent of  Aimers,  and  sent  him  a body  of  janisaaries.  Khair- 
ed-din  took  from  the  Spaniards  the  island  before  Ai|i,iers, 
which  he  joined  by  a pier  to  the  main  land  in  1530.  thus 
forming  a safe  harbour.  He  manned  a large  fleet  with 
which  he  swept  the  Mediterranean,  striking  terror  among 
the  Christian  sailors.  Solyman  I.  called  him  to  Constanti- 
nople, ond  raised  him  to  the  rank  ofCapudan  Pacha  or  Great 
Admiral.  Hosatn.  a Sardinian  renegade,  who  sunceeded 
him  in  the  regency  of  Algiers,  continued  to  scour  the  »ea  and 
make  incursions  on  thecoast  of  Spain.  Charles  V„  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  his  power,  was  battled  in  his  attack  upon  Algiers  in 
1541.  A terrible  storm  dispersed  his  fleet,  and  'the  army 
was  obliged  to  re-embark  in  the  greatest  confusion.  From 
that  epoch  the  Algerines  thought  themselves  invincible, 
and  e.xtendcd  their  piracies  not  only  all  over  tho  Medi- 
terranean, hut  also  into  the  Atlantic.  They  seized  the 
vessels  uf  all  nations  who  did  not  agree  to  pay  them  a 
tribute.  Admiral  Blake  first  taught  the  Algerines  to 
respect  tho  flag  of  Englamd.  Louis  XIV.  caused  Algiers 
to  be  bombard^  in  1683  by  Admiral  Duquesne,  which  led 
to  a peace  in  the  following  year  betwi>eD  France  and  Algiers. 
The  Spaniards,  under  &meral  O'Reilly,  landed  near  A 1 
giers  in  1775,  but  were  obliged  to  re-embork  in  haste  and 
with  loHS.  The  Dutch,  after  several  combats  with  the  Alge- 
rines, by  paying  a sum  of  money,  obtained  respect  for  their 
flag,  ^o  did  likewise  the  Danes  and  Swedes.  The 
Austrian  and  Russian  flags  were  protected  by  the  special 
interference  of  the  Porte,  in  consequence  of  treaties  with  the 
latter.  But  the  Italian  states  were  tlie  greatest  sufferers 
from  the  piracies  of  the  Algerines  and  the  other  Barbary 
powers,  who  not  only  seized  their  vessels  and  cargoes,  but 
made  slaves  cf  all  on  board,  who  were  cither  sold  in  the 
market,  or  sent,  chained,  to  the  public  works.  The  precise 
epoch  of  the  beginning  of  this  organized,  and  wc  may 
almost  esU  it  legalized,  system  of  piracy,  for  it  wa.H  recog- 
nized by  the  various  treaties  which  the  Christian  powers 
condescended  to  sign,  appears  to  date  from  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  Spanish  Moors,  driven  out  cf 
Granada  and  Andalusia,  settled  on  diflicrent  points  of 
the  opposite  coast  of  Barbary',  and  thcnco  retaliated  upon 
their  Christian  enemies  by  seizing  their  vessels.  The  esta- 
blishment of  the  Knights  of  8t  John  in  the  Island  of  Malta, 
whose  profession  was  one  of  constant  warfare  against  Mus- 
sulmans, tended  to  keep  alive  and  to  justify  tho  astern  of 
indiscriminate  reprisal  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  But  cupi- 
dity was  the  great  incentive,  as  the  produce  of  the  prizes 
and  of  the  slaves  was  an  essential  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Algerine  government,  and  of  profit  to  private  speculators. 
It  was  a common  saying,  that  Algiers  without  privateers 
roust  starve.  In  1815  the  Algerine  power  was  checked  in 
its  lawless  exactions  by  the  ships  of  the  United  States,  which 
took  an  Algerine  frigate  and  brig : the  dey  was  also  com- 
pelled to  conclude  a treaty  with  the  Americans,  renounce  all 
tribute,  and  pay  them  60,000  dollars  as  compensation  for 
the  ships  that  had  been  plundered.  Lord  Exmouth,  ip  execu- 
tion of  the  determination  taken  by  tho  oongresa  of  Vienna, 
put  an  end  to  Christian  slavery  in  1816 ; but  the  Algerines 
still  claimed  the  right,  as  an  inde|)endent  power,  of  declaring 
war  against  any  state  they  chose,  and  of  seizins  its  merchant 
vessels,  and  releasing  tho  crews  or  keeping  tnem  in  prison 
till  peace  was  agreed  on.  At  last  an  insult  ofiered  by  Hus- 
sein Pacha,  the  last  dey,  to  the  French  consul  in  April, 
1827,  induced  the  French  government  to  send  an  expe- 
dition on  a very  large  scale  to  take  possession  of  Algiers. 
This  was  effect^  in  June,  1830.  Algiers  capitulated  to  Ge- 
neral Bourmont,  the  dey  abdicated  and  retired  to  Europe, 
while  the  French  took  possession  of  the  town,  of  the  fleet, 
and  of  the  treasury  , whore  they  found  above  two  millions 
sterling  in  precious  metals  and  stores.  Tliey  garrisoned 
Algiers,  and  established  a sort  of  military  government  under 
tho  general  in  chief.  Tliey  have  also  garrisons  at  Oran  and 
Bona,  but  do  not  possess  any  ground  beyond  the  walls  of 
those  towns.  Their  dominion  south  of  Algiers  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  first  ridj^e  of  tlic  little  Atlas.  They  have 
appointed  a new  bey  of  Titleri,  but  the  Kabylen  and  tb^ 
Arabs  are  at  war  with  them  both  in  Titteri  and  Mstscara, 
and  the  bey  of  the  great  province  of  Costantina  has  refused 
to  submit.  The  latter  has  assumed  the  title  of  pacha,  and 
seems  to  consider  himself  independent.  One  great  advan 
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taire.  however,  has  resulted  from  this  expedition;  the  Me* 
diierranean  sea  haa  become  free  Horn  Al^rine  privateers 
which  ha^  e been  its  scourge  for  more  than  three  centuries. 

The  title  of  dey,  which  in  Turkish  means  ‘Uncle,'  was 
not  lately  used  at  Al^ners:  the  sovereign  was  styled  pacha 
and  effendi ; the  Moorn  called  him  Baba, ' Father.'  He  was 
elected  by  the  boshis  or  otficers  of  the  militia,  assembled  in 
dewaun,  or  rather  by  a faction  of  them,  which  also  frequently 
shortened  his  reii(n  by  a violent  death.  Few  sovcreiftns  of 
Al^rs  for  the  last  two  centuries  have  died  of  natural  death. 
Any  common  janissary  might  aspire  to  the  supreme  rank. 
The  sultan  formerly  used  to  appoint  the  pacha  of  Al- 
giers, who  was  at  the  same  time  commander  of  the  forces, 
and  to  send  men  and  money  for  the  ser\ke  of  the  garrison, 
but  the  Turkish  militia  obtained  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  right  of  choosing  their  own  commander,  and  j>ay- 
ing  themselves  out  of  the  revenue  of  ilie  regency  : still  the 
sultan  continued  to  send  a pacha  as  cinl  governor  until  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  Bal«  AH  Dcy  or  chief 
of  the  militia  seized  the  then  |>achn.  put  him  on  board  a ship, 
and  sent  him  back  to  Constantinople.  He  sent  by  the  same 
vessel  envoys  with  rich  presents  to  the  vizier  and  other 
cers  of  the  Porte,  representing  to  them  that  the  ex|)clled 
pacha  had  treacherous  views,  and  that  m future  the  chief  of 
the  militia  might  as  well  fuldl  the  duties  of  pacha  also,  of 
course  with  the  approbation  of  his  highness.  The  affair  was 
winked  at  hy  the  Porte,  and  from  that  time  the  janissaries 
and  the  dey  of  their  choice  were  absolute  masters  at  Al*  | 
giers. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  regency  of  Algiers  are,  next  to 
the  capital,  Costantina,  the  ancient  Cirta,  with  ajwpulation  ! 
of  about  .30,000  inhabitants,  [s4»e  Costantina,]  Bona,  near  I 
the  Hite  of  Hippona.  the  see  of  St.  Augustine,  with  a popu- 
lation of  400u  inhabitants,  and  a rapacious  harbour  nearly 
choked  with  mud.  To  the  ea.stward  of  Bona  were  1.41  Calle 
and  Bastion  de  France,  two  old  French  settlements  which 
were  desirojod  in  1S27.  This  cixist  is  frequented  by  the 
coral-fishing  lioats  from  France  and  Italy.  Westwanl  of 
Bona  is  .lyel  or  JUjili.  a harbour  and  a fort.  The  Kabyles 
of  ihi-s  mountainous  coast  are  the  most  ferocious  of  the  wtiole 
country,  and  merciless  plunderers  of  wrecks.  Bujeiah,  on 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  once  a nloce  of  considerable  im- 
portance. now  reduced  to  -lOOC  inhaoitants,  with  a good  har- 
lK)ur,  carric<l  on  some  trade  in  oil  and  wax,  the  produce  of 
its  temtory.  In  the  interior  of  the  vast  province  of  Costan- 
tina arc  many  remains  of  cities  once  famous,  such  as  Seteef, 
once  the  capital  of  the  Mauritania  Siiifensis ; Tiffesh  once 
Thebestis,  in  a very  fertile  plain,  which  extends  towanls  the 
Mcjertlah  or  Bagradas  river;  Tipsa,  the  ancient  Tiposa,  a 
frontier  town  towards  Tunis,  with  an  Algerine  garrison.  In 
the  same  neighbourhood  is  Gelloh,  also  a frontier  town,  built 
on  a mountain  almost  inaccessible,  a place  of  asylum  for  the 
outlaws  of  the  two  states,  who  countenance  one  another, 
and  live  in  a st>rt  of  wild  frec<lom.  Zainah,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province.  Dr.  Shaw  supposes  to  be  the  ancient 
Zama,  he  having  found  no  other  vestiges  answering  to 
this  place.  The  most  remarkable  antiquities  next  to 
those  of  Cirta  are  found  at  Tezzoutc,  in  a valley  of  the 
•Tibbel  Aurcss,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Costantina,  and 
which  appear  to  belong  to  the  ancient  Lombeesa  : the  ruins 
are  nearly  three  leagues  in  circumference  ; among  the  rest 
are  magnificent  remains  of  the  city  gates,  several  Roman 
inscriptions,  parts  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  a triumphal 
arch,  the  fronli-piecc  of  a wautiful  Ionic  temple,  ana  an 
ehgant  little  mausoleum  built  in  the  shape  of  a dome  sup- 
ported by  Corinthian  pillan>.  which  the  Arabs  call  ‘ the 
Cupola  of  the  Bride.*  The  Jibbcl  Auress,  Mona  AuraHius, 
is  an  extensive  group  of  mountains  with  fertile  valleys  inter- 
vening, embracing  an  area  of  nearly  100  miles  in  cirrum- 
fcrence,  and  inhabited  hy  a number  of  clans  of  Kabjles, 
wlioru  neither  Arabs  nor  Turks  have  ever  s\ibjugate<l. 
Some  of  these  tribes  are  much  fairer  than  the  generality  of 
the  Kabyle*.  and  have  hair  of  a yellowish  colour,  which 
has  le<l  1>.  Shaw  and  others  to  suppose  them  to  be  a rem- 
nant of  the  Vandals.  The  whole  province  of  Costantina  is 
highly  interesting,  and  full  of  ancient  remains,  hut  little  ex 
plorcfl  by  Iravcller* ; it  is  decidedly  the  finest,  as  it  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  division  of  the  regency.  In  the 
prrjvincc  ofTittcriis  the  town  of  Metleyah,  the  rt'sidcncc  of 
tlie  bey.  in  a fertile  district  in  the  midst  of  the  little 
Atlas:  it  reckoned  above  10,000  inhabitants,  but  suffered 
severely  in  the  several  conflicts  in  18.30-31  lietween  the 
French  and  the  Arabs  and  Kabyles.  Belida,  situated  be- 


tween Medey^  and  Algiers,  on  the  borders  of  the  fine  plain 
called  Mcti<(ia,  with  a population  of  9000  inhabitant^  has 
been  equally  unfortunate.  Coleah  is  twelve  miles  from 
Algiers  near  the  sea,  a thriving  village.  Alxjut  fifteen 
miles  westward  of  Medeyah  are  the  hot  springs  of  Merecga, 
the  Aquee  calidtr  Co/omo.  In  Uie  western  province  of 
Mascara  is  Sbcrshcl  once  Jol,  the  residence  of  Juba, 
afterwards  called  Julia  Cesarea,  a sea-port  town  most 
strongly  and  pleasantly  situated ; it  has  repeatedly  suf- 
fere<l  from  earthquakes,  but  ha.H  yet  some  tnule  and  manu- 
factures of  steel  and  pottery.  A large  tract  in  its  neighbour- 
hood is  strewn  with  remains  of  its  former  magnificence*, 
pillars,  mosaic  pavements,  ruins  of  a large  aqueduct,  &c. 
Mustiganiiim,  a town  of  between  5000  and  6000  inhabitants, 
is  built  on  the  sloi>c  of  a hill  near  the  sea,  in  a very  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  district:  Arzew  is  the  ancient  Arsetiaria, 
near  which  arc  valuable  salt-pits  which  might  be  made  mon* 
productive.  Oran,  or  more  pro|w>rly  Warran,  is  a coast  town 
offrom  10,000  to  1 2,000  inhabitants,  and  the  common  resi- 
dence of  the  bey  of  the  province.  It  is  a fortified  place,  and 
carries  on  some  trade  by  sea.  The  Spaniards  were  masters 
of  it  for  near  three  centuries  until  1792,  as  well  as  of  the 
neighbouring  ^larsa  cl  kebir,  the  Portus  Magnus  of  the 
ancients,  a natural  harbour,  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast 
of  Barban*.  Farther  to  the  S.W.,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  I'afna,  are  some  rvraains  of  the  ancient  Siga  or 
Sigeum,  the  metropolis  of  Syphax  and  other  Mauritanian 
kings.  About  fifteen  miles  from  it,  in  the  interior,  is  the 
city  of  Tlemsen,  tlie  capital  of  the  province,  built  on  a rising 
ground  below  a ridge  of  rocky  mountains  which  form  part 
of  the  Atlas,  in  a fine  and  fertile  country  irrigated  by  a 
number  of  streams.  Tlte  old  Tlemsen,  once  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom,  was  much  larger  than  the  present  town,  but  was* 
almost  wholly  destroyed  in  167u  by  Hassan  IX*)  of  Algiers. 
Tlemsen  reckons  still  about  20,<tUU  inhabitants,  and  is  tlu- 
third  city  of  the  regency,  next  to  Algiers  and  ('ostantinn. 
There  are  manufactures  of  carpets  and  blankets,  and  soroe 
trade  carried  on  with  the  interior.  It  is  not  far  from  the 
1 orders  of  the  Sahara,  which  here  approaches  very  near  \he 
( OASt.  Mascara,  the  ancient  Victoria,  once  also  the  capital 
of  the  western  province,  now  much  decayed,  is  situated  about 
thirty  miles  inland  from  the  Bay  of  Arzew,  Fifteen  miles 
to  the  N F.  of  Mascara  is  El  Callah,  a small  town  with 
several  villages  around  it,  built  among  the  Atlas  mountains, 
the  population  of  which  are  busilv  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carpets,  bournooses,  am(  other  woollens,  for  which 
El  Callah  is  tne  chief  mart  in  the  whole  regency. 

The  territory  soutli  of  the  Atlas,  which  is  included  witliin 
the  limits  of  the  regency  of  Algiers,  coivsists  of  two  great 
districts : the  Zaab,  or  ancient  Gvtulia,  which  lies  south  of 
the  provinces  of  Costantina  and  Titteri,  between  the  Atlas 
and  the  Wad  Adjedi>c  river,  and  the  Wad  Reag,  wliich  is 
south  of  the  latter  and  stretches  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
sandy  desert.  The  town  or  village  of  Biscara,  with  a small 
castle  and  a Turkish  garrison  from  Costantina,  U the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  Zaab.  Dates  are  the  chief  produce  of 
the  country.  Tlie  Biscareens  arc  a tribe  distinct  both  from 
the  Arabs  and  the  Kabyles.  although  believed  to  be  of  Arab 
descent ; they  have  fixed  habitationH,  are  industrious,  Itonest, 
and  quiet-  Manv  of  them  come  to  Algiers,  where  they  are 
preferred  as  servants  and  ptwters,  and  where  they  have  an 
amir  or  consul  to  settle  their  concern.^.  Tliey  have  been 
confounded  by  Europeans  with  the  other  Kabyles.  Tliey 
are  very  dark  : they  profess  Mohammedanism,  and  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  Arabic.  The  Biscareens  trade  with  ^udan 
by  the  way  of  Ghadamis.  The  country  of  tlte  Biscareens  is 
watercil  by  M'venil  streams  from  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Atlas  which  fall  into  the  Wad  Adjcdec,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  W'ad  Abeadh.  that  ri^es  in  the  mountains  of 
in  Costantina,  and  Hows  soutliward  until  it  meets  the 
Adjetlee  not  for  above  the  Mclgigg. 

Wad-Reag  is  another  eoUectiott  of  villages  like  those  of  the 
Zaab,  but  south  of  the  Adjedee  and  ranged  in  a N.E.  and 
S.W.  direction.  The  principal  villages  areTuggurt,  south 
of  the  Melgigg,  En-gousah,  and  farther  south-w  est,  Wurg- 
lah,  a populous  place  frec|ucnU‘d  hy  the  caravans  from 
Soudan,  aixl  Nadrama,  on  the  edge  of  the  Desert.  These 
arc  the  extreme  limits  of  human  fixetl  habitations.  The 
Beni  Mozab  live  to  the  westward  nf  Wurghih,  between  32° 
and  .33°  nf  latitude;  Gardoiah,  Beri-gan,  andGrarah  are  their 
principal  villages.  They  are  a tribe  of  the  Kabyles  or 
Maiigh.  have  the  same  appearance  and  complexion,  and 
apeak  the  same  dialect  as  their  brethren,  but  are  milder 
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t&d  more  peteefUl  t Uieir  disporition ; many  of  4tem  fare  i 
Algiera,  where  they  keep  the  public  batha.  They  gorem 
themselves  as  a republic,  are  independent  of  the  regency, 
and  they  keep  an  amir  at  Algiers  who  was  acknowledge 
by  the  dey.  They  reckon  it  twenty  da^*  journey  from  their 
country  to  Algiers.  Dr.  Shaw  sees  m them  a branch  of 
the  Melanogmtuli  of  the  ancient  geographers.  Theyjmw 
a little  barley,  but  their  chief  nourishment  is  dates.  * Tneir 
country/  says  Dr.  Shaw,  ‘ is  vepr  dry,  they  hare  no  fountains 
or  rixiilcts,  and  in  order  to  obtain  water,  tfiey  dig  to  the  depth 
sometimes  of  loO  fathoms,  through  different  lavers  of  sand 
and  gravel  till  they  come  to  a flaky  stone  like  slate,  which  is 
known  to  bo  immediately  above  the  Bohr  iaht  el  erd,  or  * the 
Sea  below  ground.'  The  stone  is  easily  broken  through,  and 
the  tiux  of  water  which  follows  the  stroke  rises  so  sud* 
dcnly  and  in  such  abundance,  that  tbo  person  let  down  for 
this  purpose  haa  sometimes,  though  raised  up  with  the 
greatest  Quickness,  been  overtaken  and  suffocated  by  it.’ 
Among  the  numerous  works  on  Algiers  the  following  de- 
serve mention : Shaw’s  Travels  t>i  nor6ory,  a very  good 
topographical  description  of  the  country ; Laugier  de  Tassv, 
Histoire  GinSrale  du  Royaume  (f  Alger ; Rehbindcr,  Nack' 
richten  und  Brmerkungen  iiber  den  Atgiererhen  Stoat; 


^ananti,  Awenture  ed  Osservogi.am  eopn  ta  eattd  Ot  Bitr- 
baria,  a work  too  poetical  in  its  style,  but  full  of  curious 
deUils  and  anecdotes ; Shaler  sS/^e<rAe«/2/'^^/?t>*'s;  Roset, 
Voyage  dan*  la  Rigenee  dAlger^  since  the  French  occu- 
pation. 

ALGIERS,  the  city  of,  in  Arabic,  ./ff  y«n>a,  i.e„  ‘the 
Ihlaod,'  to  which  was  added  the  epithet  xA  Al-gazie,*  the 
warlike.’  It  wa.s  first  built  about  9.35  hr  Jussuf  Zeri,  an 
Arabian  chief,  of  the  Zeirite  dynasty,  which  succeeded  that 
of  Aghleb  in  the  sovereign^  of  the  country.  It  is  in 
Itbe  shape  of  sn  irregular  triangle,  of  which  one  side  is 
^formed  by  the  sea-coast,  and  tiie  other  two  run  up  the 
ideclivity  of  a steep  hill  which  faces  the  N.  and  N.E. ; the 
houses  rise  gradually  one  above  the  other,  so  that  there 
is  scarcely  one  that  has  not  the  )>rospecC  of  the  sea  from  its 
terrace.  The  houses  are  square,  and  mostly  two  stories 
(high ; they  have  a closed  court  in  the  middle,  on  which,  and 
not  on  the  street,  tbo  windows  of  the  apartments  open.  The 
flat  terrace  at  the  top  is  the  resort  of  the  family,  especially 
in  the  evening,  to  enjoy  the  sea  breexe.  The  buildings  are 
all  painted  white,  and  reflection  of  the  sun  from  them  is 
very  painful  to  the  eyes.  The  circumferenca  of  Algiers  is 
little  more  than  two  miles ; the  streets  are  very  narrow,  the 


widest  being  only  twelve  feet  in  breadth.  The  population 
of  Algiers  was  reckoned  in  1830  at  about  70,000.  since 
which  it  has  decreased  at  least  one-fourth  by  emigration  ; 
of  these,  about  8000  were  Jews,  1 000  Christians,  and  the 
rest  Mohammedans.  There  were  thirteen  great  mosques 
with  minarets,  and  about  seventy  small  ones,  belonging 
to  private  individuals.  There  was  also  a synagogue,  and 
a chapel  and  hospital  for  the  Christians ; the  latter  was 
supported  by  the  Spanish  government  The  Palace  of 
the  Pacha,  called  also  the  Jenina,  is  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  town,  but  the  late  dey  had  his  residence  in  the  Casa- 
bah  or  citadel,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  city.  The  other 
remarkable  buildings  of  Algiers  are  the  barracks,  the 
light  house,  the  dock-yartl,  the  principal  bazaars,  the  mole, 
and  the  quays.  The  hills,  which  rise  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre  around  the  city,  are  studded  with  country'- 
houses,  gardens,  vineyards,  and  olive  groves.  Algiers  is 
well  supplied  with  water  frum  a. large  reservoir,  the  water  of 
which  is  conveyed  from  the  country  by  an  aqueduct,  and 
then  distributed  by  conduits  all  over  the  city.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  public  baths,  of  small  coffee-houses,  and 
some  wretclufd  inns  called  Funduc*.  The  batteries  which 
defend  Algiers  on  the  seaside  are  very  strong,  but  the  for- 
tifications on  the  land  side  are  weak  and  exposed.  The 
castle  called  the  Emperor's,  which  is  outside  the  walls, 
commands  the  city,  but  is  itself  commanded  by  the  upper 
part  of  Mount  Boujeroah.  Below  the  Emperor's  fort,  a road 
leads  from  the  Casabah  along  the  inland  skirt  of  Mount 
Boqjereah  to  the  point  of  Sidi  Fernirh,  about  fourteen  miles 
we^L  It  ww  by  this  road  that  the  French  advanced,  in 
June,  18SS,  to  invest  the  Emperor's  fort,  which,  afrer  a brisk 
cannonade,  was  abandoned  by  theTurks  on  the  4th  of  July. 
The  following  day  Algiers  surrendered  to  General  Bour- 


mont,  on  condition  that  persons,  private  proiicrty,  and  the 
religion  of  the  country  should  he  respected,  ana  that  the 
dey  and  his  Turkish  militia  should  quit  Algiers,  carrying 
with  them  their  personal  property.  The  French  took  pos- 
session of  the  town,  the  castles,  and  all  public  prvipertv  of 
every  kind;  among  the  spoil  were  twelve  ships  ot  war,  1500 
bronze  cannon,  and  48,wo0,000  of  franca  in  gold  and  silver. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  provinces,  nor  of  the  future 
government  of  the  country.  Algiers  lies  in  36®  49'  N.  lal. 
3'^  25'  E.  long. 

ALGONyUlNS,  the  name  of  a tribe  of  North  American 
Indians,  or.  rather,  a kind  of  generic  name,  under  which  are 
included  numerous  native  tnbes,  which  are  related  to  one 
another.  The  principal  tribe  of  the  Algonquin  nation,  at 
present,  is  the  Chippewas.  The  Algonquins,  even  in  their 
present  depressed  state,  are  spread  over  a large  tract  of 
country,  from  the  shores  of  lakes  Eric  and  Ontario  to 
tho  neighbourhood  of  the  Esquimaux.  Tlte  term  Algon- 
quin is  one  of  the  three  divisions,  which  the  early  French 
writers  made  of  the  native  tribes,  tho  Ilurons  and  Sioux 
being  the  others.  The  Algonquin  language  is  now  spoken 
by  the  Chippewas,  Ottowas,  I’otawatamies,  Sacs  and  Fnxes, 
Shawnese.  Kickapoos.  Menomonies,  Miamies,  and  Dela- 
wares. These  languages  are  said  to  approach  to  the  t'hip- 
p<'wa,  which  may  be  called  the  standard,  in  the  order  in 
which  we  have  placed  them. 

When  America  was  first  discovered,  the  dialects  of  the 
Algonquin  language  extendefl  from  tho  Penobscot  in  Maine 
to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
I^ke  Superior.  The  tribe  which  is  properly  designated  by 
the  name  of  Algonquin  was  found  on  the  banu  ut  the 
Uttawas  river,  which  enters  the  St.  I.Awrence  near  Montteal, 
and  also  on  the  north  shore  nf  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario 
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FVom  tho  spacimens  given  in  Adelung's  MUkridatsi  ot 
tha  Chippatra  and  Algonquin  tonguaa.  it  cannot  be  doubtad 
that  they  are  the  same  languages.  In  the  regions  that 
extend  from  the  Uttawas  river,  north  and  west,  to  Lake 
Winnipeg,  the  Saskatcbevnne  river,  and  still  farther,  Ade> 
lung  places  the  Knistanaux,  a widely-spread  tribe,  whose 
language,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  given,  is 
closely  allied  to  the  two  just  mentioned. 

By  comparing  the  specimens  of  the  Knistanaux,  Algon- 
quin, and  ChipMwa  languages,  with  a very  copious  Cree 
vocabulary,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  latter  language  is 
closely  akin  to  all  three.  So  vague,  indeed,  are  the  notices 
of  Indian  tribes,  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  all  the  four 
oames,  which  we  have  used,  may,  to  a certain  extent,  repre- 
sent die  same  nations  or  parts  of  the  same  nations.  The 
Creea  are  now  described  as  occupying  the  country  between 
the  SOth  and  67th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  the  t»Uth 
and  106th  of  west  longitude,  and  are  in  fact  get^n^phically, 
as  well  as  by  language,  part,  at  least,  of  the  people  called 
by  Mackenzie  the  Knistenaux.  and  by  Cbarlevois  too  Cristi- 
naux  or  Kilistinous.  The  meaning  and  origin  of  the  word 
Algonquins  u,  wo  believe,  unknown.  (See  North  American 
Review.  No.  L.  Adolung's  Mithridalte.) 

ALGOA  BAY,  known  also  as  Port  Elizabeth,  and 
formerly  called  Zwartkop's  Bay,  is  situated  in  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa,  in  33^  66'  south  latitude,  and  26°  63'  east 
longitude.  This  inlet,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  Iwoad 
from  east  to  west,  is  nearly  five  hundred  mites  eastward 
of  Cape  Town,  between  it  and  the  newly-settled  district 
of  Albany. 

The  anchongo  of  ^Igoa  Bay  was  sun'eyed  in  1S20,  by 
Captain  Moresby,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Henai.  It  is  a 
goM  holding  ground,  and  for  six  months  of  the  year, 
when  the  north-west  winds  prevail,  is  perfectly  secure,  but 
during  the  remaining  months  a heavy  sea  rolls  in  from 
tho  south-east.  Tho  nde  rises  in  the  bay  from  six  to  seven 
feet.  The  shore  is  a level  sandy  beac^ ; it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Zondag.  Zwartkop.  and  Kowie  rivers,  and 
has  besides  some  fine  springs  of  water  on  the  western  side. 
Tlie  surrounding  country  forms  part  of  the  district  of 
Uitenhagen. 

Port  Elizabeth  was  the  place  of  debarkation  for  the 
emigrants  who  went  from  this  kingdom  to  Cape  Colony,  in 
ll$20;  as  many  as  3G69  individuals  landed  here  in  the 
summer  of  that  year. 

An  establishment  has  been  formed  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  bay  for  curing  beef.  This  process  can  only  be  con- 
ducted from  the  beginning  of  Muy  to  the  end  of  August, 
at  which  time  the  season  is  favourable,  and  the  cattle  are 
in  good  condition.  It  is  expected  that  a considerable  trade 
in  this  kind  of  pro>'ision  may  be  carried  on  between  the 
settlers  and  the  Mauritius,  as  well  as  with  vesstds  touching 
on  their  way  from  India,  and  uvc>ntually  also  a'itli  the  West 
India  Islands.  It  likewise  appears  probable  that  a fisher)' 
may  be  successfully  prosecut^  in  the  bay,  which  is  much 
frequented  by  block  whales.  {Report  of  the  Comini\siotterii 
of  j/ufuiry  upon  the  Trtuie  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope: — 
Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.) 

ALGUACIL,  an  otTiccr  in  Spain  answering  to  the 
English  bailiff.  The  name  is  from  the  Arabic  e/>tv/nV,  or 
from  the  Hebrew  verb  pazal,  which  means  to  catch.  His 
duty  is  to  take  into  custody,  and  exe(‘Ule  criinina)!»  in  the 
court  of  the  king  at  the  command  of  the  jialgcs.  In  case 
of  any  quarrel  or  disturbance  be  has  the  power  to  take  any 
person  into  custody,  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  authoriticit. 
The  common  alguaciU  ore  appointed  by  the  judge.s.  The 
alsmicU  mayttr  is  a s«|K*rior  oHicer,  whoso  functions  are  the 
same  us  thOM*  of  the  common  slguucil.  He  is  apuointed  by 
the  common  council,  of  which  he  is  a member.  The  duty  of 
an  alguacil  is  at  present  confined  to  the  apprehension  of 
criminals ; the  uthco  of  executioner  being  discharged  by  the 
verdugo. 

[Sec  Partida,  II..  ley.  xx.  lit.  ix..  and  Covarrubias.  Te- 
jioro  de  la  Lengua  Castel/ana.] 

Al.HAMA,  Artigis  .luliensis,  a town  of  Spain  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.  lu  present  name  is  from  the  Arabic 
article  a/  and  hiunmiyat,  * warm  baths.'  It  is  situated  upon 
an  eminence  detached  from  the  chain  of  Zafarraya.  and 
alwut  a mile  fmm  it  are  the  baths,  w hich  consist  of  two 
ponds.  The  sroatlost  of  them  is  called  l)c  la  Kcina.  Tlie 
water  is  hard,  clear,  and  sulphureous,  and  has  an  oily  taste. 
Wi>en  the  sun-light  falls  upon  it,  an  unctuous  substance  is 
perceived  on  hs  surbee,  wnich  has  tbe  appearance  of  oiL 


In  cold  weather  a sort  of  rout  rises  from  tbe  water,  which 
deposits  in  the  pipes  through  which  it  flows  a white  sub- 
stance resembling  soap.  These  baths  are  inclosed  in  a 
building  of  freestone  which  bns  nothing  remarkable  in  its 
appearance.  The  Moors  derived  a great  profit  from  these 
baths ; seme  authors  make  it  amount  to  600,000  ducats. 

Owing  to  its  situation,  this  town  is  in  the  winter  mouths 
covered  with  snow,  and  in  summer  scorched  by  a bum- 
I ing  sun.  It  contains  one  parish,  two  convents  of  monks, 
and  one  of  nuns.  Tbe  population  amounts  to  6000  inha- 
bitants. It  is  flllccn  mues  south-west  of  Granada.  (See 
Minano.) 

A LH  AMA.  There  are  two  other  towns  in  Spain,  perh::|u 
more,  which  derive  the  name  of  Albama  from  having  mi- 
neral waters. 

ALHAMBRA,  an  antient  castle  and  palace  of  the 
Mohammedan  kings  of  Granada.  It  was  built  by  Mo- 
hammed II..  about  the  year  676  of  the  Hegira,  or  1273  of 
our  sera.  Ho  gave  it  the  name  of  Medinet  Alhambra,  or 
the  Red  City  i according  to  some  writers  on  account  of 
being  made  of  a kind  of  red  clay,  but  according  to  others, 
from  tbe  name  of  the  trilio  of  Mohammed  Alharoar.  The 
Alhambra  walls  are  built  of  a kind  of  cement  of  red  clay 
and  larm  pebbles,  which  being  exposed  to  the  air  acquires 
the  haraness  of  stone. 

Tbe  exterior  of  the  castle  presents  nothing  very  striking. 
The  Arabs  heaped  up  their  buildings  without  order,  regard- 
less of  their  exterior  appearance,  and  sought  only  internal 
con\‘enicDce  and  comfort.  The  Alhambra  is  situated  on 
a hill,  which  runs  out  to  the  east  of  the  loan  of  Granada. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a strong  wall,  flanked  by  square  towers, 
and  inclosing  an  area  of  2500  icet  in  length  and  660  in 
breadth.  It  is  said  that  40,000  men  could  ^ conveniently 
lodged  in  it  The  walls  follow  all  the  windings  of  the 
mountain,  and  arc  constructed  according  to  the  best  rule> 
of  fortification  in  the  middle  ages ; before  tbe  invention  of 
gunpowder  it  must  have  been  impregnable.  The  river 
Darro  flows  by  the  base  of  the  hill,  on  the  ea>t,  north,  and 
w‘est.  In  this  limited  space  the  kings  of  Granada  had 
united  everything  caleulaleil  to  affoitl  security  in  time  of 
war,  and  comfort  and  pleasure  in  time  of  peace. 

The  easiest  ascent  is  by  the  street  of  the  Gomele*,  so 
called  from  a distinguished  Moorish  family  of  that  name. 
In  coming  out  of  the  Puerto  ite  hu  Granados  or  * pomcgni- 
nate  gate,'  the  road  is  divided  into  three,  the  middle  one 
for  carriages,  and  the  other  two,  which  arc  ver)*  steep,  for 
foot  travellers.  Tlie  middle  road  a?-cend.s,  between  the 
hills  of  the  .\Uianibra  and  Torres  Bermejae,  through  a vciy 
thick  wood  of  loHy  elms,  tlie  brunches  of  which  are  so 
interlaced  that  tho  rays  of  the  sun  never  penetrate  their 
thick  foliage.  Innumerable  clear  rix'ulets  glide  thnnigh  the 
forest  irrigating  the  ground,  which  is  covered  with  verdure, 
or  fall  from  rock  to  rock  forming  a number  of  beautiful 
cascades.  Near  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  the  fountain  of 
Charles  V.  on  a sort  of  natural  terrace,  from  whwh  there 
is  o biriVs-eye  view  of  all  the  n.scent,  which  amply  repay  ss 
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for  the  fatigue.  After  passing  this  fountain  the  trareller 
comes  in  sight  of  the  Alhambra  gate,  called  Judiciaria  or 
of  Judgment,  boc^se  justice  was  administered  there  after 
the  custom  of  the  Asi.  It  is  a square  tower,  the  horseshoe 
arch  of  which  rises  to  half  the  height  of  the  tower,  and  is  a 
perfect  model  of  this  kind  of  arch,  so  characteristic  of 
Arabian  architecture.  Upon  a stone  in  this  tower  is  the  . 
followring  inscription  in  Arabic,  which  is  thus  rendered 
by  James  Murphy.  * Tliis  gate,  named  Babu'sh*shariat.  j 
may  God  prosper  through  it  the  law  of  Islam,  even  as  He 
has  established  it  a monument  of  glory,  was  built  at  the 
command  of  our  Lord,  the  commander  of  the  Muslims,  the 
just  sultan  Abu-l-Hajj6j,  son  of  our  Lord,  the  warlike  sane* 
rifled  fdeceased)  sultan  Abu>l*Walid  ebn  Nasr,  whose  pious 
deeds  fur  relimon  may  the  Almighty  recompense,  and  whose 
ralorous  performance  in  the  cause  of  the  faith  may  Ho 
graciously  accept.  And  it  was  completed  in  the  month  of 
the  glorious  birth  of  Muhammad,  in  the  year  743  (1348). 
May  Heaven  constitute  it  a protecting  bulwark,  and  reckon 
it  among  tho  lasting  actions  of  the  righteous  I'  Wo  then 
enter  the  porch  which  winds  along  the  barbican,  and  leads 
to  the  Plaza  de  los  Algibes,  or  square  of  the  cisterns. 
These  arc  two  in  number,  the  largest  of  whirh  is  102  feet 
long  and  56  wide ; it  is  arched  over,  and  inclosed  by  a wall 
6 feet  thick.  The  principal  arch  is  47  feet  wide  in  (he 
centre,  and  is  1 7 feet  below  the  ground : in  these  cisterns 
the  water  deposited  its  sediment,  and  was  kept  cuol  for  tho 
use  of  the  castle. 

On  the  cast  side  of  this  PUua  is  the  palace  of  Charles  V., 
a beautiful  specimen  of  the  antmermto  style,  by  the  famous 
architect  Alonso  Bcrrcgucte.  On  the  nortli  is  a very  simple 
and  unostentatious  entrance  to  the  SUmar,  or  common  bath' 
ing  court,  the  first  of  the  Moorish  palace.  On  entering  it 
the  visiter  feels  as  if  magically  transported  into  ono  of  the 
fairy  palaces  described  in  the  Arabian  Sights.  The  M^tuar 
i»  an  oblong  court  150  fi'ct  in  lengtli  and  56  in  width.  It 
is  paved  with  w'hitc  nmrble.  and  the  walls  covered  with 


arabesques  of  admirable  workmanship.  The  inscription, 
Wa  ta  ghalib  illa-Ua,  that  is,  ' God  alono  is  <«nqueror/ 
which  is  often  repeated  throughout  the  building,  is  read  on 
tho  peristyles  at  each  end  of  tho  court.  In  the  midst  of 
this  court  is  a ba^in  sufficiently  large  to  swim  in,  bordered 
with  parterres  of  flowers,  beds  of  roses,  and  rows  of  orange 
trees.  This  court  was  designed  as  a common  bath  for  scr* 
vants  and  other  dependents  of  the  palace,  and  supplied  with 
water  the  fountains  of  the  other  apartiuents. 

At  the  lower  end  of  tho  Mesuar  is  an  archway  leading  to 
the  Ptiiio  de  los  Lewe-f,  or  lions'  court,  which  may  be  con> 
sidered  os  tho  type  of  Arabian  architecture.  It  measures  100 
feet  by  60,  and  is  pave<l  with  white  marble.  In  the  centre 
of  it  is  a large  basin  of  alabaster  supported  by  twelve  lions, 
not  in  the  best  taste.  Over  this  ho-sin  a smaller  one  rises, 
from  which  a large  l>od)’  of  water  spouU  into  the  air,  and 
falling  from  one  basin  into  the  other  is  sent  forth  through 
the  mouth  of  the  liona.  This  court  is  surrnundufl  by  a g^- 
Icry  supported  by  a mat  number  of  slender  and  elegant 
columns,  9 feet  hi^li,  and  inches  in  diameter.  These 
columns  are  very  irregularly  placed,  sometimes  they  are 
single,  and  sometimes  in  groups  of  two  or  three.  The  walls, 
up  to  tho  height  of  15  feel  from  the  mund,  are  corered 
with  blue  and  yellow  mosaic  tilings.  The  peristyles  and 
ceiling  arc  beautifully  ornamented  with  arabesoucs  and 
fret'work  in  the  most  exquisite  taste.  Around  tlie  upper 
face  of  the  fountain  of  tho  lions  arc  some  Arabic  verses, 
which  describe  in  a style  of  oriental  hyperbole  the  wonders 
and  the  beauty  of  the  fountain. 

On  each  end  of  the  court  projects  a sort  of  portico  or 
gallery,  supported  likewise  with  light  marble  columns. 

On  the  leh  side  of  the  court  of  the  lions  is  tho  Seda  d« 
los  Abencerrages,  where  tho  cicerone  never  fails  to  show  the 
blood  of  these  brave  warriors,  which,  however,  is  nothing 
else  but  the  de]>08it  of  the  water  impregnated  with  iron  on 
the  white  stone. 

Opposite  to  the  Sola  de  lot  Abencerrages,  on  the  other 
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side  of  tho  court  of  the  lions,  is  the  Sola  de  las  dot  Her~ 
manas,  or  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters : so  called  from  two  huge 
tlaga  of  white  marble,  witliout  a flaw  or  stain,  which  are  in 
the  pavement.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  Mesuur  arises  the 
roagiiificent  tower  of  C<nnares,  so  culled  Ihmi  a delicate  work 
named  comoragui.  This  massive  tower  nses  above  the 
rest  of  the  building,  and  overhangs  a deep  ravine,  which 
descends  almost  perpcndicuhtrly  to  tho  river  Uitrro.  The 
pruepeet  from  this  tower  is  truly  magnificent  The  delightful 
valU^  through  which  the  Darro  (lows,  port  of  the  city  of  Gra* 
nada  and  of  its  beautiful  vega  (plain),  present  an  enchanting 


natural  panorama.  The  Sola  de  Comares  was  undoubtedlv 
the  richest  iii  the  Alhambra,  and  still  preserves  traces  of  its 
past  splendour.  The  walls  are  richly  stuccoed  and  orna- 
mented with  arabe^ues  of  such  ex({uislle  workmanship,  tliat 
the  must  skilful  artists  would  liegreuilycmbarrassed  tuimitate 
it.  The  ceiling  is  of  (*edar-vvuod,  inlaid  with  ivory,  silver, 
and  mother  of  pearl.  Tho  three  sides  of  the  hall  are  full  of 
windows,  formed  ui  the  immense  thickness  of  the  wait  which 
thus  allow  a free  circulation  to  tlic  air,  and  admit  a faint 
light  which  produces  a surprising  elTecL  In  the  same  man  • 
tier  all  the  balls  of  the  Alhambra  ore  lighted  and  veniilated. 
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On  tbe  east  of  the  Sola  ds  Comarti  it  the  Toeador  de  la 
Beina.  or  Queen's  Toilet ; in  a comer  of  this  apartment  there 
it  a stone  drilled  full  of  boles,  through  which  ascended  the 
imoke  of  the  costly  perfumes  burnt  beneath.  Close  by  is 
the  eharminft  little  garden  of  Lindaraja  with  an  alabaster 
fountain,  and  eroves  of  roses,  myrtles,  and  orange  trees. 

At  a short  distance  from  the  Alhambra  rises  the  Cerre  del 
Sol,oT  * Sun  Mountain,'  on  which  the  Generali/e  is  situated, 
a villa  where  the  Mohammedan  kings  spent  tbe  summer 
months.  The  palace  of  Generolife  is  built  in  the  same  sWle 
as  the  Alhambra.  Its  situation  is  highly  nicturesque.  The 
views  are  all  varied,  and  all  charming.  We  sec  here  foun* 
tains  spouting  above  tiie  loftiest  trees,  numerous  cascades, 
terraces  placed  in  amphitheatre,  and  the  immense  cypresses 
and  the  ancient  myrtles  which  once  overshadowed  the  kings 
and  queens  of  Granada.  Among  them  is  distinguished  the 
cypress  of  the  Betna  Sultana,  under  which  the  queen  was 
surprised  with  her  beloved  Abencerrage,  as  tbe  romance 
says. 

when  we  examine  the  halls  of  the  Alhambra,  wc  arc  no 
less  surprised  at  tlie  elegance  of  their  construction  and  the 
beauty  of  their  ornaments  than  at  tlie  durability  of  a work 
of  such  u delicate  nature.  It  appears,  indeed,  incredible  that, 
after  a lapse  of  nearly  five  centuries,  its  fountains  should 
oontinue  to  play ; the  blue,  the  carmine,  ami  the  gold, 
should  preserve  all  their  brilliancy  and  freshness ; its  slender 
columns  and  apparently  fragile  flllagree  work  should  have 
stood  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  and  the  terrible  shocks  of 
earthquake  to  which  this  place  is  subject 

The  Alhambra  has  a governor,  who  generally  lives  at 
Granada.  It  is  guarded  by  a body  of  im;a/i<fos,  or  retired 
veterans,  who  serve  as  guides  to  the  visiters. 

See  Swinbum's  Travels  in  Spain^  letter  xiii.  ColnMnar, 
Dilices  de  I'Espagne,  vol.  iii.  James  Murphy's  Arabian 
Antiquities  ^ Spain. 

ALHAMBRA,  more  properly  Alambra,  a small  town  of 
Spain,  in  tlie  province  ofl^  Mancha,  eleven  mileis  north  of 
Villa-Nueva  de  los  Infantes.  It  contains  mtny  inscriptions 
and  other  antiquities  belonging  to  the  Roman  period ; and 
there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  it  marks  the  site  of  the  town 
called  by  the  Romans  Laroiuium.  The  letters  min,  in  the 
middle  of  a Roman  word,  generally  appear  in  the  Spanish  in 
the  form  of  bre  or  bra.  Thus,  homtnem,  a man, /emt’na,  a 
woman,  were  changed  by  the  Spaniards  to  hombre,  hembra, 
respectively.  The  present  town,  Laminium,  would  thus 
naturally  be  altered  to  Lambra^  which  with  tbe  Arabs  would 
idmost  certainly  become  Alambra,  or  Alhambra ; the  more 
so  as  in  this  form  it  would  have  a meaning  in  the  Arabic 
language,  like  the  Al*hambra  of  Granada.  Alambra  is  in 
38®  59'  N.  lat.  2’  59'  W.  long.  Population  734.  Pliny. 
Ptolerov,  and  the  Antonins  Itinerary  mention  Laminium. 

ALriAZKN,  or  ALLACEN.  properlv  AL'Hassan,  or, 
with  his  complete  name,  Abu  Ali  al-Hassan  bkn  al- 
Hassan  BtN  HAiTAM.adistinguished  mathematician,  who 
lived  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  He 
was  a native  of  Basra.  Relying  upon  his  skill  in  meehanics, 
he  had  declared,  that  he  would  engage  himself  to  ronstnicl  a 
machine  by  means  of  which  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  could 
be  made  productive  of  the  same  advantage,  whether  they 
exceeded  or  foil  short  of  the  averan  height  The  Fatimide 
caliph,  Hakim  biamr-allah  heartl  of  this,  and  sent  for  AI> 
Hassan,  on  whom  he  bestowed  rich  presents,  hoping  that 
he  would  fulfil  his  engagement  But  when  Al-Hassan  had 
made  himself  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  river, 
he  perceived  that  he  had  undertaken  an  impossibility,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  Hakim  s anger  at  his 
disappointment,  he  feigneu  insanity  till  Hakim  died  (a.d. 
1020).  He  lived  at  Cairo,  where  he  supported  himself  by 
copying  books,  and  devoted  his  leisure  nours  to  study  and 
original  composition.  He  died  a.d.  1038.  A long  list  of 
his  works  may  be  found  in  Casiri's  Pibliotbera  Arabico- 
Hispana  Esrurialensis,  vol.  i.  p.  415.  A treatise  on  optics, 
by  Al'Hassan,  was  translated  into  I.atin  by  Risner.  and 
printed  at  Basil,  under  the  title  of  Optica  Thmuirus,  in 
1572. 

.ALI  BEN  ABI  TALEB,  sumamed  by  the  Arabs 
Allah,  end  by  the  Peraians  Shir-i-Khoda,  i.e.  the  Lion  of 
OchI.  was  the  fourth  caliph  or  successor  of  the  Arabian  pro- 
phet Mohammed  in  the  government  of  the  new  empire 
foundtHl  by  him,  and  occupied  the  throne  during  the  years 
SS-40  after  the  Hegira  (a.d.  655*660).  He  was  the  cousin* 
C'-rman  of  Mohammed,  and  had  from  his  childhood  lived 
Jttder  his  care  and  protection.  When  the  Utter  an* 


nounced  himself  as  a prophet,  Ali,  then  ten  or  eleven  years 
old.  was,  according  to  tr^ition,  the  first  man  who  acknow* 
ledged  his  diviue  mission.  From  these^circumstances,  and 
also  on  account  of  bis  marriage  with  Fatima,  the  daughter 
of  Mohammed,  Ali  appeared  to  have  strong  claims  to  the 
comraandership  over  the  h'ailhftjl,  when  the  prophet  died 
(a-D.632)  without  leaving  male  issue.  Three  other  a^w^iatcH 
of  tbe  prophet,  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  were,  how  • 
ever,  successively  appointed  caliphs,  before  Ali  came  to  the 
throne,  (a.d.655  ;)  and  his  son  Hassan,  who  succeeded  Ali  in 
660,  was  in  the  ensuing  year  obliged  to  resign  the  govern- 
ment to  Moawia,  tbe  first  caliph  of  the  Oramaiade  dvnasty. 
The  controversy  concerning  the  respootivo  rights  of  Abu 
Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Ali  ben 
Abi  Taleb  and  his  lineal  descendants  on  the  other,  has 
given  rise  to  the  schism  of  the  Sunnites  and  Shiites  in 
the  Mohammedan  community.  [See  Abu  Bkkh.]  The 
commencement  of  the  troubles  arising  from  this  division 
disturbed  tbe  rei^  of  AH  himself.  His  pn^deccssor  Othman 
had  lieen  kille<l  nuring  a revolt  at  Medina,  where  a number 
of  malc  ontents  from  different  parts  of  the  empire  were  as* 
scmbled  ; those  from  Egv’pl  succeeded  in  elevating  Ali  to 
Uie  caliphat.  Two  of  his  competitors,  Zobair  and  Talha,  at 
first  acknowledged  him,  with  feigned  submission,  as  sove 
reign : but  when  AH  refused  to  appoint  them  governors  of 
the  important  towns  of  Basra  and  Kufo,  bv  the  inhabitants 
of  which  their  claims  to  the  caliphat  had  (leen  chiefly  sup 
ported,  botli  deserted  him,  and  in  common  with  A)esbaK 
the  still  surviving  widow  of  Mohammed,  formed  a strong 
party  against  Ali.  They  had  already  made  themselves 
masters  of  Basra,  when  Ali,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
30,000  men.  defeated  them  in  a battle  near  Khoraiba  (a.d. 
656).  Talha  and  Zobair  were  killed : Ayeshah,  who  had  been 
present  at  the  conflict,  was  taken  |)risonor  and  sent  to  Mecca, 

New  disturbances  soon  arose  at  Damascus,  where  Moawia, 
a near  relative  of  Othman.  had  by  a strong  party  been 
appointed  <4im>orchief.  Ali  encountered  him  near  Saffeiii, 
(a.d.  657,)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  nearly  a 
whole  year  was  consumed  in  skirmishes  between  the  two 
armies,  but  no  decisive  battle  ensued.  At  last  the  two  op- 
ponents agreed  to  withdraw,  A4i  to  his  residence  at  Kuf^ 

' and  Moawia  to  Damascus;  the  former  appointing  Abu  Musa 
al-Asb'ar,  and  tbe  Utter  Amru  ben  al-As.  as  delegates  to 
arrange  the  oontroversy  in  a peaceable  convention  at  a place 
called  Dumat*al*Jondal,  between  Syria  and  Irak.  This 
measure  excited  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  adherents 
of  Ali,  many  of  whom  blamed  the  caliph  for  having  sub* 
mitted  to  the  discretion  of  mortaU  the  settlement  of  a dis- 
pute which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  have  been  left  entirely 
to  the  decision  of  Providence  and  to  the  chance  of  war.  The 
disc'ontented,  who  on  (his  account  seceded  fom  Ali,  assem- 
bled at  Naharvan  under  the  command  of  Abdallah  l>en 
Waheb:  moat  of  them  were,  however,  dispersed  after  a ded- 
tive  battle,  (a.d.  658J  in  which  Ali  was  victoriiius. 

The  caution  with  which  the  governor  of  Egypt.  Saad  ben 
Kais,  had  conducted  himself  during  the  diaputes  between 
Ali  and  Moawia,  rendered  him  auspected  by  *>c  caliph.  Ali 
removed  him,  (a.d.  658,)  and  appointed  as  his  successor. 
Mohammed,  the  son  of  Abu  Bekr,  who  behaved  with  such 
rigour  towards  the  adherents  of  Moawia,  that  much  dis- 
content was  excited  in  Egypt.  Moawia  availed  himself 
of  thia  op|K)rtunity  to  tend  un  army  under  the  command  of 
Amru  ben  al-Ai  into  Egypt,  who  vanquished  and  killed 
Mohammed.  Soon  aflcrwa^s  Moawia  took  nossession  also 
of  Basra,  which  AH's  TOvemor,  Zapatl,  made  but  a feeble 
effort  to  defend.  Abdallah  Wii  Abbas,  however,  recon- 
quered that  town  for  the  caliph. 

The  next  year  (a.d.  659)  passed  liy  without  any  military 
opcrationi.  But  in  a.d.  660  Moawia  sent  an  army  under 
the  c<»mmand  of  Bosr  1h.'i»  Artlin  into  Hejaz,  who  twk  pos- 
session of  the  two  samtl  cities,  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  on 
his  return  defeated  and  killed  Abdallah  ben  Abbas,  the 
governor  of  Basra. 

About  this  time  three  of  the  zealots  of  Nahanan,  AUlor* 
rahman  ben  Moliam.  Boruk  ben  Abdallah,  and  Amru  ben 
Bekr,  with  the  design  of  restoring  unity  and  ]>eacc  in  th<* 
Mohammedan  empire,  entered  into  a conspiracy  to  mimlcr 
the  governor  of  Egypt.  Amru  ben  al-As,  the  cahph  All,  and 
Moawia.  Amru  l>en  al-A«  and  Moawia  esra^.  but  Ali 
was  struck  by  Abdorrahman  ben  Mnljam  with  a poisonod 
sword  in  his  residence  at  Kufa.  and  died  after  three  days, 
(A.D.  660,)  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  or.  acronling  to  others, 
sixty-five  years. 
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AU  had  by  Fatiraa  thrct;  »ons,  Hosaan,  Hoasain.  and 
Moha«n  : the  laCter  died  very  young.  Ha-%»an  aureeeded  his 
father  for  a short  time  in  the  goremment,  and  with  him 
terminated,  according  to  Arabic  historians,  the  legitimate 
cahphat.  i.  e.  the  succession  of  those  caliphs  who  had  been 
app<>inti’d  by  the  free  choice  of  the  Faitliful.  [See  Abu 
BeLRA.] 

AUHYDER.  [See  Hydkb  Au.] 

ALl  PACHA,  a ccleiiratcd  Albanian  chief,  was  bom 
about  1750.  in  the  little  town  of  Tepelen,  in  the  pachalik  of 
Berat,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Voioussa,  the  ancient 
Aous.  n(  the  foot  of  the  KHssoura  mountains.  Ali  s family 
was  distinguished  hy  the  name  of  Hissa.s,  and  had  been  for 
ages  settle  in  the  country  : it  belonged  to  the  Albanian 
tribe  or  clan  of  the  Toske  or  Toxide,  who  boast  of  being  old 
Mussulmans.  One  of  All's  ancestors,  after  being  for  some 
time  a klephtis,  or  highway-rubber,  made  himself  master  of' 
Tepelen.  and  assumed  the  title  of  Bey.  holding  it  us  a fief 
of  the  pacha  of  Berat : this  acquisition  became  hereditarv  in 
hi«  family.  Ali  s grandfather  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Ottoman  scrsice  by  his  bravery,  and  was  killed  ut  the  siege 
of  Corfu  against  the  Venetians,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  while  in  the  net  of  mourning  the  rampart 
and  calling  to  his  men  to  follow  him.  His  sword  wa.s  pre- 
aerved  as  a trophy  in  the  arsicnal  of  Corfu  until  the  French 
occupation  of  that  island  iti  1797.  His  son  Vehli  Bey.  the 
father  of  Ali  Pacha,  was  n good,  <|uiet,  liberal-minded  man, 
Very  partial  towards  the  Greeks.  The  neighbouring  beys  [ 
or  feudal  Albanian  chiefs  combined  against  him.  and  de- 
priM>d  him  of  the  greater  ]>urt  of  his  estates.  V'ehli,  unable 
to  resl.st.  died  of  grief,  leaving  two  sons,  one  by  each  of  his  I 
two  wises,  and  one  daughter.  The  mother  of  Ali  and  of  ^ 
his  sister  Shynitza,  a woman  of  masculine  courage,  but  cruel 
disposition,  having  got  rid  of  her  riial  and  of  her  rival’s  son 
by  means,  as  it  was  said,  of  {loison,  secured  the  succession  to 
her  own  son  Ali,  then  fourteen  years  of  age.  Young  Ali 
accc^mpunicfl  his  mother,  who  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
little  band  that  remaincil  attachcxl  to  the  Hissas  family, 
keeping  at  hav  her  enemies,  making  incursions  into  tlieir 
ternturies,  and  practising  all  the  stratagems  of  Albanian 
clan  warfare ; for  that  country,  although  nominally  subject 
to  the  Porte,  is  still  in  a condiibn  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  a century  or  two  since. 

Ali  at  times  sought  adventures  on  his  own  account  as  a 
klephtis.  With  ‘ sixty  paras  in  his  pocket,  and  his  trusty  gun,' 
as  he  used  in  after  times  to  l)oa«t,  he  sallieil  from  home,  and 
roamed  about  mountains  and  valleys,  and  thus  acquired  that 
minute  knowledge  of  the  to|K>graphy  of  his  own  country  which 
pros'fHl  so  useful  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career.  But  a 
cruel  event  soon  plunged  All's  family  in  misery  and  shame. 
The  inhabitants  of  Gardiki.  a town  in  the  mountains  near 
Argym  Ca.Htro,  made  an  attack  by  night  on  Tef>elen  while 
Ah  was  alisent.  and  surpriMvl  both  his  mother  and  sister. 
The  two  women  were  taken  to  Gardiki,  where  they  were 
kept  strict  prisoners  for  a month,  and  given  up  to  the  brutal 
lu!«t  of  the  inhabitants  in  succession.  At  last,  through  the 
agency  of  some  individual  more  humane  than  the  rest,  they 
were  relca-sed  from  their  dreadful  situation.  This  event 
had  probably  a great  influence  on  All's  disposition.  The 
cruelty  of  his  enemies  soured  his  disposition,  and  inspired 
him  with  that  thirst  for  sanguinary  revenge  which  beumc 
a leading  feature  nf  his  character.  Hin  mother  and  sister 
were  frequently  urging  him  to  remember  the  insult  offered 
to  them,  and  the  former,  on  her  death-bed,  enjoined  him  not 
to  rest  until  ho  had  exterminated  Uie  whole  race  of  the 
Gardikiotos.  This  wish  was  not  fulfilled  till  many  years 
after,  when  Ali,  being  at  the  summit  of  his  power,  remem^ 
bertd  Gardiki.  Surrounding  the  town  with  numerous 
troops,  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
and  carefully  picking  out  all  those  who  had  participated  in 
the  outrage  against  his  mother  ami  sister,  together  with 
their  families,  he  had  all  the  men  killed,  and  the  females 
sold  as  slaves.  The  tresses  of  the  Utter  sened  to  stuff  Uic 
cushions  of  Shy  niiza's  divan. 

Ali.  after  the  mishap  aUive  mentioned,  raised  a hand 
with  which  ho  carried  on  a ilosultory  and  predaU>ry  warfare 
a^inst  his  enemies.  He  was.  however,  at  first  unsuccessful, 
and  being  re<luc«d  to  great  difficulties  for  want  of  money, 
often  waiMered  alone  in  the  raeuntains  not  knowing  where  to 
seek  for  shelter.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  as  he  after- 
wrmjrda  related  to  the  French  General  Vaudoocourt,  * he  was 
•itki&g  trader  the  ruins  of  a convent,  bitterly  reflecting  on 
kii  Mparate  situation,  and  mechanically  sounding  the 


ground  with  his  stick,  when  be  suddenly  thought  be  fislt 
something  resounding  underneath.  He  dug  the  earth  and 
found  a small  coffer  full  of  gold,  buried  there  probably  during 
former  civil  wars.  With  this  money  he  nosed  9000  men, 
and  re-entered  Tepelen  in  triumph.  He  now  made  a 
vigorous  effort  to  recover  the  whole  of  his  father's  posses- 
sions. His  mother  accompanied  him  in  his  campaign.  The 
neighbouring  Beys  of  Argvro  Castro,  Gardiki,  Kaminilaa, 
Ziormovo  and  others,  uniUKl  against  him.  defeated  him,  and 
drove  him  into  the  mountains  with  a small  remnant  of  his 
men.  This  was  the  critical  moment  of  All's  life.  Ho  took  a 
sudden  resolution.  Being  informed  that  bis  two  most  pow 
erftil  enemies,  the  Beys  ol  Argyro  Castro  and  Gardiki.  had 
quitted  their  confederates  and  returned  home,  he  left  hia 
place  of  concealment  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  unknown 
to  his  mother,  and  proceeded  alone  to  the  camp  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  at  day-break  presented  himself  to  the  leaders. 
* The  fate  of  Ali  is  in  your  hands,'  said  he  to  tliem  ; * you 
may  destroy  me.  but  rcmemlier  that  my  death  now  will  not 
be  of  any  benefit  to  you.  Tlie  Boys  of  Argyro  Castro  and 
of  Ganli^  aim  at  domination  over  all  our  couutn' ; roy  fah 
will  onlv  remove  an  obstacle  to  tboir  views.  Tlie  strong 
bold  of 'I'epelen,  still  in  the  bands  of  my  brave  men.  raij^bt, 
if  you  were  to  unite  with  me,  arrest  their  ambition.  You 
may  choose,  but  be  sure  that  my  ruin  will  only  lead  to  yours.' 
The  Albanians,  like  the  Aral^  have  high  notions  of  Ivos- 
pitality,  at  least  while  in  their  own  country,  and  be  who 
voluntarily  puts  himself  under  their  protection  is  generally 
safo.  Ali’s  reasoning  made  an  impression  on  them,  and 
from  being  his  enemies  they  became  his  allies.  His  mother, 
who,  on  discovering  his  flight,  thought  him  lost,  met  him 
soon  after  at  the  bead  of  the  united  tribes.  Ali  was  now*  a 
powerful  chief,  but  his  band  having  committed  many  depre- 
dations about  the  country,  attracted  the  notice  of  Kuort, 
Pacha  of  Berat,  who  marched  against  him  and  took  him 
prisoner.  His  youth,  and ' his  comeliness,  however,  ^ined 
him  fkvour  with  the  Pacha,  and  it  was  whispered  also  with 
the  Pacha's  daughter.  But  the  Pacha  was  a proud  man  ; 
his  family— for  Uie  Albanians,  unlike  tbe  Turks,  have  a 
great  regard  for  genealogies— was  traced  back  to  a long  list 
of  viziers,  and  even,  it  was  pretended,  to  tbe  great  !^n- 
derbeg  himself.  Ali,  compart  to  him,  was  but  an  adven- 
turer. a klephtis.  The  Pacha  therefore  dismissed  his  prisoner 
with  presents,  and  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Ibraliim 
Bey,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  pacbiuik  of  Berat. 
Hence,  perhaps,  arose  the  implacable  hatred  subsequently 
manifested  by  AU  against  Ibrahim.  Ali,  continuing  his 
predatory  career,  fell  next  into  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Pa^a  of 
Jannina,  and  was  near  being  executed  in  the  very  city  winch 
afterward  became  bis  capital.  But  the  Pacha  thought 
better  of  the  matter,  and  as  he  was  himself  surrounded  by 
hostile  neighbours,  he  made  a friend  of  AU.  who  was  in  re- 
turn to  serve  him  against  his  enemiea  Ali  served  him  so  weU 
that  numerous  complaints  reached  the  Porte  of  the  incur- 
sions and  depredations  committed  by  his  band  The  Porte 
ordered  the  Derwend  Pacha,  who  has  tbe  inspection  of  the 
high  roads  of  Roumily,  to  exterminate  Uiis  troop  of  robbers. 
The  Derwend  Pacha  of  tbe  time  happened  to  be  no  other 
than  tbe  old  Pacha  of  Borat,  Ali's  mend.  The  sequel  is 
oasilv  gtiessed.  An  interview  took  place  between  the  two 
chiete,  and  Ali.  withdrawing  his  Arntoute  from  the  high 
roads,  took  service  under  the  Pacha,  who  wrote  a favourable 
account  of  him  to  Constantinople,  and  obtained  his  formve- 
neas.  But  an  intrigue  of  AU  with  tbe  former  object  of  bis 
attachment,  the  Pacha's  daughter,  now  married  to  Ibrahim, 
obliged  him  to  decamp  suddenly  in  order  to  save  bis  life. 
He  then  entered  the  service  of  tbe  Pacha  of  Negropont, 
where  ho  accumulated  mat  wealth.  AU's  career  as  klephtis. 
or  chief  of  bigh-roiid  nmbers,  which  he  bad  followed  fur  ten 
years,  was  thus  terminated.  Having  returned  to  Tepelen 
he  married  the  fair  Emiiieh,  daughter  of  Kasselan  the  rebel 
Pacha  of  Dehino,  who  had  established  bimwdf  os  an  inde- 
ptmdent  tyrant  in  tbe  stronghold  of  Argyro  Castro.  Kas- 
selun,  however,  was  soon  after  decapitat^  by  order  of  the 
Porte,  and  his  succes-sor  married  Shynitza,  AU's  sister,  but 
was  afterwards  murdered  by  his  brother  Solyman,  who  mar- 
riod  tlie  young  widow.  By  these  events  the  wealth  of  Kas- 
sclan  came  into  Ali's  family. 

Ali.  hciwever,  was  not  yet  undisputed  master  in  his  own 
country  of  Tepden.  Other  beys  or  chiefs  existed  in  or  about 
the  place,  whom  be  knew  to  Be  b is  cnemiea  He  charged 
some  of  liis  trusty  friends  to  get  up  a slvam  conspiracy  against 
him,  which  the  others  were  easily  persuaded  to  join.  It  was 
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^recd  that  Ali  was  to  be  murdered  in  a wood  where  ho 
used  to  rest  after  hunting.  Ali  had  n tied  on  the  sp<»t, 
and  liM  cloak  thrown  over  it.  At  the  a)ip»inlcil  lime,  the 
conspirators  came  and  made  a dischariso  of  their  muskets  at 
the  unfortunate  t;oat.  Ah  had  |KMted  some  of  his  men  near 
the  place,  who.  starting  up,  fn^hienctl  the  coiispimtorsaway 
before  Ihev  had  time  to  |ierccive  their  error.  Thinking;  that 
they  had  killc<\  Ali.  they  entered  Te|>clcn  in  triumph,  shout- 
ing out  that  he  was  dead,  und  then  went  to  tliuir  hotisc 
to  carouse  u|x>n  the  event.  AH,  concealed  in  his  mother  s 
harem,  waite<l  until  the  nit»ht  was  far  advanced  and  his 
enemies  were  inloxicnted,  when,  sallying  forth  at  the  head 
of  his  faithful  band,  he  exterminated  uU  his  antagonists, 
divideil  their  V.ouses  and  pro|>crty  amon^;  his  friends,  and 
from  that  day  he  was  sole  master  of  Tepclcn  : such  is  the 
account  .\li  aflerwanls  tjavc  of  this  exploit.  He  next  con- 
nuereil  various  districts  which  he  united  to  his  dominions. 
Several  tribes,  overawed  by  his  succc-vscs  and  terrified 
by  his  fenx'ity,  voluntarily  submitted.  His  riches  now 
Rave  him  the  means  of  intrijfuintj  at  the  Porte.  He  ob- 
tained the  secret  commission  of  executing  the  ' firmaun  of 
death'  n^ninst  Selim,  Pacha  of  Dclvino.  Ho  insinuatod 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  latter,  and  having  thus  in- 
troduced some  of  his  own  men  into  the  palace,  he  took  him 
one  day  by  surprise,  had  him  lieheaded  on  the  spot,  and  then 
silenced  the  Pacha  s guanls  by  unrolling  bofure  them  the 
sultan's  firmaun.  In  reward  fi)r  this  service  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant  to  the  new  Dorwond  Pacha  of  Roumily.in  which 
ofljc‘0  he  enricho<\  himself  by  sharing  with  the  klcphtts  the 
protlucc  of  Ihcir  spoils.  In  consequence  of  this  traflic.  the 
roads  soon  swarmc<l  with  robbers : repeatctl  complaint.s 
reached  the  Porte,  and  the  Derwend  Parka  \va.s  rccallc*!  and 
beheaded.  The  lieutenant  also,  I'eing  summoned,  instead 
of  appfraring,  sent  presents  to  several  members  of  the  divan, 
and  thus  cvadeil  punishment. 

Alt's  reputation  for  bravery  and  decision  was,  however, 
establisheil  at  Constantinople,  and  when  the  war  broke  out 
in  1 787,  between  the  Porte  and  the  two  courts  of  Austria  and 
Russiu,  he  was  nppointe<l  to  a commanil  in  the  army  under 
the  vizier  Jussuf.  Having  distinguished  himself  in  the  field, 
he  was  next  api>oinled  to  the  pachallc  ot  Trlcala  in  Thessaly, 
and  was  moreover  named  Derwend  Pacha  of  Roumily.  He 
now  raised  a body  of  four  thousand  men,  all  Albanians  and 
all  old  klephtis,  with  whom  he  soon  cleared  the  roads  of  rob- 
bers. and  thus  won  merit  with  the  Porte.  He  now  tume<l 
his  views  towards  Jannina,  the  capital  of  southern  Albania 
or  Epirus,  where  utter  anaK'hy  ^irevailed.  The  |)acha  of 
Jannina  had  but  a nominal  aulhunty.  which  Iho  beys  of  the 
country  openly  disregardetl,  while  they  were  continually 
quarrelling  among  themselves.  AH,  in  his  pachalic  of  Tri- 
cala,  was  master  of  the  road  leading  from  Constantinople  to 
Epirus,  by  which  .lannina  is  supplied  with  com  from  Thes- 
saly. Ali  made  war  on  the  beys,  and  when  these  obtained 
a firmaun  from  the  Porte  enjoining  Him  not  to  interfere  in 
matters  concerning  Jannina,  All  stopped  and  bribed  the 
messengers,  and  substituted  a forged  firmaun  appointing 
himself  to  the  command  of  .Tannina,  with  orders  to  all  to 
submit  to  his  injunctions.  Ali  followed  close  upon  this  do- 
cument with  a numerous  force.  Assisted  by  his  friends  in 
the  town,  he  entered  it  and  took  possession  of  the  citadel ; 
he  then  assembled  the  Greek  primates  and  the  aga  of  the 
Mussulmans,  and  made  them  sign  a petition  he  had  drawn  up, 
in  which  the  whole  population  of  Jannina  was  made  to  en- 
treat the  sultan  to  grant  them  as  pacha  the  valiant  AH.  the 
terror  of  robbers,  the  protector  of  public  onler,  and  the  most 
zealous  and  faithful  subject  of  his  highness.  This  petition, 
being  forwonled  to  Constantinople  and  supporte<l  by  AH’s 
agents  with  ready  money,  proiluceil  its  elTect.  AH  was  con- 
firmed in  the  pachalir.  which  ho  had  usurped.  By  a vigorous 
despotism  ho  extinguished  nil  fnciions,  restored  tranquillity, 
and  the  |)oople  w*cre  satisfied  with  the  change ; the  Porte, 
seeing  this  so  long  a turbulent  province  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion, forgave  Ali  for  a deception  of  which  the  divan  had 
l*een  apprized  only  when  it  was  too  late. 

Ali  cxlemled  his  dominion  over  all  Epirus,  and  also  into 
Acarnania  and  AitoHa  or  western  Greece,  by  successfully 
attacking  the  rcvolte<l  Armatolcs  or  Greek  militias  who. 
■imlur  the  corrupt  and  supine  Turkish  government,  infested 
instead  of  protecting  the  country.  But  AH  was  shackled  on 
the  sca-sidc  of  his  dominions.  The  republic  of  Venice  held 
of  old  on  the  coast  of  tho  Adriatic  and  the  Gulf  of  Arta 
several  strong  places,  such  as  Prevesa,  Vonizza,  Butrinto, 
mid  Pargo.  The  Venetian  senate  had  even  obtained  from 


the  Porte  in  1 788  a fimtaun  forbidding  the  Pacha  of  Epirus 
constructing  any  battery  w ithin  a mile  of  tlie  coast,  even 
of  his  own  gulf  of  Ambrncia.  These  stipulations  were 
maintainctl  as  long  as  Venice  rcmaineil  free;  hut  when 
llml  ancient  state  fell  by  the  hands  of  llw  French  in  J797, 
and  the  latter,  in  their  sharing  the  spoils  with  Austria 
kept  for  themselves  the  eastern  |>osscssions  of  the  repub- 
lic. All.  while  he  was  deceiving  the  French  by  professions 
of  friendship,  represcnUnl  to  the  Porto  that  neither  justice 
nor  prudence  required  the  fulfilment  of  former  treaties  with 
Venice  in  favour  of  the  usur|icrs  of  Venice : ncconlingly 
ho  attacked  one  after  the  other  the  places  on  the  coast. 
Purga,  however,  was  protcctcil  by  its  impregnable  position 
and  the  watchfulness  of  its  inhabitants.  The  French 
garrison  of  Butrinto  withdrew  m time,  but  the  fall  of  Pre- 
vesa was  attended  with  circumstances  of  aggravated  hor- 
ror. Ali  with  a large  force  invested  the  French,  who  to 
the  number  of  700  were  encaropcil  on  the  site  of  NicojwlU. 
Some  auxiliaries  from  Prevesa  being  broken  in  upon  by  the 
Albanian  cavalry,  tho  French  were  separated,  and  although 
vastly  outnumbered,  fought  desperately  until  rciluccd  to  about 
too  men,  who.  from  exhaustion,  were  oMigcil  to  surrender. 
Meantime  the  Albanians  had  surprised  Prevesa  and  cn- 
tercil  the  town,  where  a dreadful  carnage  took  plui-e.  I'hc 
small  French  garrison  was  cut  to  pieces  fighting  in  the 
streets;  the  houses  were  set  on  fire,  the  surviving  inhabit- 
ants, men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  about  -tOU. 
were  taken  to  the  island  of  Sala^ra  and  there  butrhereil 
nitlnnit  merry.  The  French  prisoners,  after  innumerable 
insults  and  ill-troniment.  were  marched  to  Jannina.  and 
thence  all  the  way  to  Constantinople  ; most  of  them  pcrisheil 
on  the  road.  The  catustMphe  of  Prevesa  happened  in  Octo- 
ber. 1798,  As  for  Parga,  it  was  successively  garrisoned  by 
the  French,  the  Russians,  and  the  English,  until,  at  lost,  in 
1SI8  it  wa.s  given  up  to  Ali  in  consequence  of  a treaty  with 
the  Porte.  Ali  was  also  ver)'  desirous  of  obtaining  a footing 
in  the  Ionian  islands,  and  he  intrigueil  finstwiih  tlie  French, 
and  afterwards  with  llio  English  for  this  purpose ; he  even 
attempted  to  take  Santa  Maura  by  surprise,  but  he  w*as 
baltleu  in  his  schemes. 

Another  war  of  extermination  was  that  which  AH  waged 
against  the  mountaineers  of  SouH.  It  has  been  called  the 
ten  years  war;  it  began  in  1792,  and  ended  in  1803. by  tho 
destniclion  of  the  Sonliotes.  This  Christian  population  had 
lived  indc|>cndciit  fur  more  than  a centur)'  in  four  villages, 
among  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  about  six  hours  dis- 
tance from  Gardiki.  They  numbered  only  betwreen  600  and 
60U  families,  and  could  muster  about  2000  fighting  men  ; 
and  yet  this  little  band  had  kept  at  bay  the  power  of  all  the 
successive  ixichas  of  Epirus.  They  had  been  attackevl 
repeatedly  bv  large  forces,  but  had  always  repulsed  their 
enemies.  T(ie  neighbouring  districts,  and  even  some  of  the 
Mussulman  beys,  secretly  favoured  them.  Ali  ixiuld  not 
think  of  leaving  this  rallying  |N)int  for  the  disalfectcd  of  his 
dominions,  almost  within  sight  of  his  capital.  Ho  attacked 
them,  but  was  beaten  like  all  his  predecessors.  His  Imstilitx' 
now  assumed  more  the  character  of  malignant  rage,  and  he 
vowefl  the  total  extermination  of  the  SouHotes.  For  i cars 
ho  steadily  |iur&ued  his  plan,  wliich  was  to  cut  ulT  all  their 
communications  ami  supplies,  and  starve  them  in  their 
mountains;  which  ho  efi’ected  by  surrounding  them  w'ifh 
a chain  of  forts  gimrdcd  by  a numerous  army.  He  found 
means  of  s.eilucing  one  of  their  chiefs.  Georges  Botzari. 
The  SouHotes  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities:  despair 
ami  the  bribes  of  AH  did  the  rest.  Some  of  the  defiles 
leading  to  SouH  were  given  over  to  the  |>xcha,  and  he  u as 
enabled  to  take  possession  of  tlie  springs  from  which  they 
drew  their  water.  At  last  the  poor  SnuHoies  were  cotn- 
pcHcd  from  sheer  nocessiiy  in  December,  1803.  to  li^tel^ 
to  proposals  on  the  part  of  Ali.  proposals  which  he  of  course 
hou  no  intention  of  keeping.  The  SouHotes  agreed  to  give 
up  their  towns  and  territor)',  on  condition  of  being  nllowcil  to 
retire  with  their  arms  and  all  they  could  carry  w herever  they 
chose.  The  main  body  immeiliutely  took  the  road  to  the 
sea  roast  at  Pai^,  knowing  that  every  moment's  delay  \\  a«i 
pregnant  with  destruction  to  them.  But  there  were  other 
detachments  of  SouHotes  scattered  about  w ho  could  not  rally 
in  time.  AH's  soldiers  fell  upon  these,  and  the  scenes  that 
fullow'ed  were  dreadful.  None  of  the  SouHotes  surrendered  ; 
they  all  perishcil.  In  one  instance,  u small  party,  being  com- 
plclcly  surroundetl.  ixqreatcd  tow*anls  a precipice,  the  women 
leading  the  way ; being  arriveti  on  the  brink,  they  first  llircw 
their  children  into  the  abyss  below,  after  which  they  avU, 
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btubatulft  ftnil  wive»,  fathen  ami  sonii.  broth«re  and  i>utten, 
linkefl  hand  in  hand,  ran  down  the  declivity,  and  mutually 
impelled  each  other  into  the  precipice,  in  siffht  of  tlieir  di»> 
appomutfl  tmemiea.  Another  band,  in  like  manner,  preoi^ed 
by  a body  of  Albanian  cavalry,  plunj^  into  the  river  Ache- 
ron and  were  druwneil.  The  main  body,  who  had  marcbiH] 
off  to  Par^a,  left  behind  some  men  to  act  oh  commiasarica 
in  delivering  the  stores  into  the  hands  of  Ali's  agents, 
aj^reeably  to  the  capitulation.  These  men  s lives  were,  of 
coune.  ^arunteed  by  the  treaty.  One  of  them,  a priest, 
Samuel  by  name,  was  left  in  charts  of  a powder  magazine. 
The  Albanians  came  in,  and  beftan  to  taunt  him  with  the 
rospect  of  the  ingenious  torments  he  had  to  expect  at  the 
ands  of  the  pacha  os  a reward  for  his  obstinacy.  Samuel 
lUiened  coolly,  and  when  be  saw  the  store-room  nearly  filled 
with  Albanians,  he  threw  the  burning  snuff  of  a candle 
on  some  powder  which  was  scattered  about,  and  blew  up  the 
stnre-lHmse  with  himself  ami  his  enemies  together.  The 
Soulii^es  who  had  gone  off  to  Parga  reached  that  place  in 
safety,  though  pursued  by  All's  cavalry,  and  there  em- 
barked for  Corfu,  at  that  time  oo'Upied  by  the  Russians. 

Ali  extended  his  dominions  to  the  north  into  Albania  I 
Proper,  by  the  conquest  of  the  pachalik  of  Berat,  which  ho 
effected  more  by  intrigues  than  by  force.  Stirring  up 
revolts,  and  then  stepping  in  os  mediator,  he  dispossessed 
his  old  rival  Ibrahim,  whom  be  consigned  to  a dungeon, 
although  their  children  had  intermarried.  He  likewise 
occupied  the  government  of  Ochrida  in  Upper  Albania,  by 
joining  in  the  attack  oniered  the  Porte  against  the  re- 
bellious pacha  of  Skodra,  or  Scutari,  and  then  kept  it  for 
himself.  By  this  means  he  ensured  an  excellent  military 
position  on  the  side  of  Macedonia.  The  Porte  was  obliged 
to  wink  at  these  usurpations.  Ali  wos  even  appointed  for 
a twelvemonth  Roumiiy-Valiry,  or  supreme  inspector  of  the 
rincipal  division  of  the  empire,  and  he  went  to  reside  at 
funastir.  at  the  head  of  24,000  men.  His  extortions  in 
Roumilia  were  vciy  great.  His  own  dominions  in  the 
latter  part  of  Ids  life  extended  mer  all  Kpirus,  one-half  of 
Albania  Proper,  part  of  Thessaly,  and  the  whole  of  western 
Crce*'c.  from  the  lake  of  Ochrida  on  the  north,  to  the  gulf 
of  Lepnnto  on  the  south,  and  from  Mount  Pindus  to  the 
Adriatic.  Ali  was  now  Vizier  or  Pacha  of  three  tails*  his 
second  son,  Veli,  was  made  Pacha  of  Morea : and  his  elder 
son.Muuktar,  a thorough  soldicr.diltinguished  himself  in  the 
serv  ice  of  the  sultan  during  the  campaign  of  1809,  against 
the  Russians.  The  youngest  of  all,  Salih  Bev,  who  was 
his  father's  favourite,  and  destined  to  succeed  him,  was 
brought  up  with  particular  care  under  good  tutors  and 
teachers.  Veli  Pacha  was  also  a roan  of  some  information, 
and  his  son  Mahroood,  who  was  brought  up  at  his  grand- 
father's court,  surprised  Lord  Byron  by  his  inquiries  about 
England  and  the  English  parliament.  He  was  then  a boy 
of  fourteen. 

Ali  Pacha,  although  hated  by  the  Porte,  might  have 
ended  his  days  in  peace : his  power  made  him  feared,  and 
his  advanced  age  was  an  inducement  to  the  sultan  to  wait 
patiently  for  his  natural  death.  But  an  act  of  daring 
atrocity  on  his  part  brought  summary  vengeance  on  his 
hoary  head.  One  of  his  confidants,  named  Ismael  Pacha 
Bey,  having  incurreil  All's  deadly  displeasure,  had  taken 
refuge  at  Constantinople,  where  he  had  ingratiatc<l  himself 
with  the  sultan,  and  hod  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
seraglio.  Ali.  furious  on  hearing  this,  hired  assassins  to 
murder  him  in  the  midst  of  Constantinople.  The  attempt 
failed,  and  the  assassins  being  arrested,  confessed  the  name 
of  their  employer.  The  sultan  was  now  roused  ; Ali  was  ex- 
communicated. and  all  the  Pachas  of  Europe  were  ordered 
to  march  against  him.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  1820. 
Hut  the  first  campaign  of  the  Ottomans  against  the  out- 
lawed Pacha  was.  as  usual  in  such  cases,  unsuccessful.  At 
Ust  Kourshid,  then  Pacha  of  Morea,  was  ordereil  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  against  Ali  in  January,  1821.  Kour- 
shid laid  siege  to  Jannina,  but  the  Greek  revolution,  which 
broke  out  about  this  time,  and  which  was  secretly  favoured 
by  Ali,  delayed  and  embarrassed  his  operations.  Kourshid 
however  persevered,  and  Ali.  unable  to  defend  his  capitai 
any  longer,  took  refuge  in  a castle  which  he  had  built  on 
an  abrupt  peninsula  jutting  into  the  lake,  where  he  kept  his 
principal  treasures.  Here  he  threatened  to  blow  himself  up 
unless  he  received  the  sultan's  panlon.  This  was  at  last 
*>iid  to  be  granted,  and  Ali  surrendered.  But  he  was  non- 
<!i«oroe<l  to  experience  the  same  perfidy  which  so  many 
experienced  at  his  bonds.  He  had  still  his  own 
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otticers  around  him,  when  some  of  tnc  Ixr'  eagaering  Paehaa 
came  to  show  him  the  firmaun  of  death.  Ali  fired  his  pistols, 
wounded  Hossan  Pacha,  and  killesl  two  more,  but  he  was  shot 
himself  by  the  selietar  of  Kourshid  I'ucha,  and  feU  erving 
to  one  of  his  attendants  to  go  and  kill  his  favourite  ccoeu- 
bine,  * that  her  charms  might  not  be  abused  by  his  enemies.' 
Many  of  his  followers  fell  round  him,  in  defending  their 
master.  Ali  s head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Constantinople, 
where  it  was  exhibited  before  the  gate  of  the  seraglio.  His 
sons  shored  their  father's  fate.  The  Porte  became  possessed 
' of  Ali's  treasures,  which  were  very  considerable,  although 
absurdly  exaggerateil  by  Pouqueville.  Thus  Ali  Pacha,  at 
seventv-two  years  of  age,  closetl  his  guilty,  but  extraor- 
dinary career,  in  February*.  1822.  A somewhat  different 
oernunt  nf  the  mode  of  lii.«  deatli  is  given  in  a book  entitled 
VI  Urefce  and  Turkey,  &«■.  18.13. 

The  character  of  such  a man  is  easily  ascertained  from  the 
account  of  his  life.  It  was  also  stained,  tike  that  of  most 
Turkish  grandees,  by  private  vices  of  a di.<kgusting  nature. 
The  cruelly  of  his  revenge  was  truly  fiendish.  His  admi- 
nistration rested  upon  the  principles  of  terror ; he  certainly 
extirpated  the  robbers  and  other  criminals,  and  rendered 
his  territories  perfectly  secure  from  all  deprevlations  but 
Ills  own.  This  security,  in  a country  like  Turkey,  was  felt 
as  a boon,  and  commerce  improved  in  some  measure  by  it. 
Jannina  became  one  of  the  most  nourishing  townsof  Turkey, 
and  its  population  had  increased  to  40,000  inhabitants.  Ali 
was  a Mussulman  only  by  name : he  fully  protected  the 
Greeks,  and  other  Christians,  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  allowed  them  to  have  schools,  and  even  a lyceum  and 
a library.  Ali  treated  all  his  subjects.  Albanians.  Turks, 
or  Greeks,  alike,  and  without  partiality:  tlie  Turks  were 
perhaps  those  who  liked  him  the  least,  because  he  did  not 
allow  them  to  ill-use  the  rest  of  the  people,  as  in  oUier  parts 
of  Turkey. 

Greek  or  Romaic  was  the  language  Ali  generally  spoke,  and 
it  was  the  langviage  of  his  court : most  of  his  agents  and  bis 
sei*retaries  were  Greeks.  His  yearly  revenue  wa»  calculated 
at  about  half  a million  sterling,  but  no  account  could  be 
kept  of  the  produce  of  his  confisootions  and  the  forced 
contributions  which  he  imposed  upon  individuals. 

For  more  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  man,  the  reader 
may  ccnsult  the  travels  of  I>r.  Holland,  Hoblunise,  Hughes, 
and  Colonel  Leake.  Malte-Brun  has  also  given  a good 
sketch  of  Ali's  life,  from  which  we  have  borrowed  some  of 
the  above  particulars. 

A'LI  AS  is  the  tenn  used  in  legal  proceedings  to  denote 
a second  or  further  description  of  a person  who  has  gone 
by  two  or  more  different  names.  For  example,  if  the  same 
person  is  known  by  the  name  of  John  Smith  as  well  as  the 
name  of  John  Thomson,  he  is  described  in  civil  and  cri- 
minal pleadings,  and  in  legal  language  generally,  as  John 
Smith,  aiitu  dictu*  (otherwise  called)  John  Thomson.  It 
has  been  considered  in  former  tiroes  that  as  a person  can- 
not have  two  Christian  names,  it  would  be  improper  in  an 
indictment  to  describe  the  defendant  as  F.lizabelh  Siewman 
aJioM  Judith  Hancock  ; but  that  a second  surname  mav  Iw 
laid  under  an  a/?‘a«,  as  a person  may  be  known  bv  several 
surnames.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  at  the  pn-sent 
day,  when  a total  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  use  of 
names,  and  the  surname  has  become  the  real  name  of  de- 
signation, such  a distinction  would  be  maintained. 

A^LIBI  is  a term  of  frequent  occurrence  in  criminal 
courts  of  justice.  Thus,  where  a person  charged  with  an 
offence  committed  at  a certain  time  and  place,  shows  that 
he  was  c/aetrAere  at  that  lime,  he  is  said  to  prove  an  alibi. 
If  true,  this  is  obviously  the  best  proof  of  innocence  : but 
no  kind  of  defence  offers  so  ready  an  opportunity  for  false 
evidence  : and  the  setting  up  an  ahhi  is,  therefore,  always 
regarded  in  practice  with  suspicion. 

ALICANTE,  amtKlcm  province  of  Spain,  formwl  of  the 
southern  portion  of  tho  kingdom  of  Valencia  and  a small 
part  of  Murcia. 

ALICANTE,  a well-huilt  sea-port  town  in  38®  33'  N.  lat. 
and  *24'  W.  long  . situated  in  a Iwy  of  the  Meiliterraiican, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  Spain.  Thu  town  is  built  on 
a peninsula,  at  the  foot  of  a rocky  mountain,  which  has  n for- 
tified  castle  at  its  summit  400  feet  above  the  sea.  AUrnntc 
has  still  a v*unsiderable  trade,  although  it  h*.is  much  de- 
creased of  late  years:  this  may  partly  \n>  attributed  to  the 
political  (vcrsccutioriK  which  its  inhabitants  have  snfl'urcd 
since  182.1,  und  which  have  caused  a diminution  in  its 
population  t«.>  the  extent  of  nenrlv  nne-thirrl.  The  de- 
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lining  «Ute  of  its  commerce  may.  howe\er,  \tc  principally 
•ferretl  U»  the  prohibitions  plat-eil  on  the  importation  of 
.triotis  articles  ^ foreign  manufacture  and  mt-rchandire. 
ind  tr  the  heavy  duties  imposed  upon  such  other  goods  as 
ire  admitted.  'The  greater  part  of  its  foreign  trade  consists 
>n  importH  of  linen  from  France  and  Genua,  tohai-cu  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  rod-fl»h  from  Newfound- 
land : its  exports  are.  barilla  and  ulmonds  to  England 
and  Ireland,  and  trine  to  Braiil  and  the  coast  of  Bar* 
hart'.  A oonsiderahle  quantity  of  wine  is  also  shipped  to  the 
port  of  Cette  in  Langtiedoc,  whence  it  is  sent  bv  the  great 
situthern  canal  to  Bordeaux,  to  be  mixed  with  the  inferior 
Medoc  wines.  Alicante  likewise  exports  oil,  olives,  brandy, 
and  soap : the  quality  of  the  last-mentioned  article  is  much 
esteemed.  The  communications  between  the  town  and  the 
contiguous  country  are  fbrttw  roost  part  kept  up  by  means  of 
small  coasting  x'eiaeU  of  firom  twenty  to  seventy  tons  burthen, 
the  roads  being  so  exceedingly  ban,  that  such  goods  as  are 
sent  by  land  must  be  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  mules  and 
asses.  The  wheat  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  mostly  brought  from  places  as  far  as  t«’o  hundre<l 
miles  inland,  and  for  the  reason  just  given,  its  cost  is  nearly 
doubled  by  the  time  of  its  arrival  at  Alicante.  The  average 
price  of  wheal  during  the  ten  yean  ending  wiUi  J83I,  was 
e<{ual  to  68«.  id.  per  imperial  quarter,  while  its  average  price 
in  this  kingdom  during  the  same  period  was  onl>'  69#.  id. 
Alicante  b dependant  upon  foreign  supply  for  Xhe  articles 
of  cheese  and  butter,  tho  prices  of  which  are  usually  double 
what  are  paid  in  Loudon ; the  consumption  of  these  articles 
b therefore  small,  and  tlte  bulk  of  Uie  population  make  use 
of  uil  instead.  Meat  is  \ery  intliSerent  in  qualitv,  and  the 
price  nearly  os  high  os  in  England,  so  that  lakiiig  quality 
into  the  account  it  is  dearer  than  in  England.  The  town 
is  besides  very  ill  supplied  with  water. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  {>ort  from  foroign 
parts  was,  in  1829  . 128  ships,  IU,7U6  tons 

„ 1830  . 108  14,840  „ 

1831  . 167  „ 16.873  .. 

The  Spanish  vessels,  including  tboee  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade,  tlusl  arrivcdintlie  same  years,  were  as  follows: 
in  1829  , 783  vessels  19,876  tons 

„ IbSU  . . 74C  „ 21,681  „ 

.,  1831  . 813  22.646  „ 

Goods  may  be  landed  at  Alicaole.  and  lie  in  entre^  for 
one  year  without  payment  of  duty,  and  at  any  period  auring 
that  time  mav  lie  exported  on  paying  2 per  cenL  on  their 
value.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  the  duties  must  be 
paid,  together  with  2 per  cent  ad  valorim  as  an  equivalent 
for  warehouse  rent. 

The  port  of  Alicante  is  an  open  bay,  between  the  Cape  de 
la  Huerta  and  Plane  Island,  distant  from  each  other  about 
ten  miles  in  a north-east  direction.  Ships  on  entering  the 
port  may  steer  between  those  points  in  any  eoumc  direct  for 
the  castle,  and  cume  to  anchor  in  four  to  eight  fathoms 
water.  The  port  has  no  pilot,  nor  indeed  is  one  necessary. 
There  is  no  perceptible  tide  in  the  port  of  Alicante:  the 
depth  of  water  varies  from  fifteen  to  four  fathoms,  aoomd- 
ing  to  the  distance  from  the  sht^  : neither  bar  nor  shallows 
arc  to  be  passed  in  entering.  Ships  mostly  lie  in  the  bay 
at  the  distance  of  from  a quarter  of  e mile  to  a mile  from 
the  shore.  They  are  not  exposed  to  any  danger  from  winds, 
currenU.  or  other  casualti^  when  at  anchor,  and  during 
the  last  twenty  years  no  case  has  occurred  of  a vessel  being 
driven  from  her  moorings. 

A mole  or  quay  is  now  in  progress  of  construction,  and 
has  already  been  carried  upwards  of  30U  yards  and  into  fif- 
teen feet  water.  It  is  intended  to  continue  it  into  twenty- 
four  feet  water.  This  mole  is  constructed  with  large  stones 
which  are  dropped  into  tho  sea : the  western,  or  inner  side,  is 
faced  w ith  large  hloi'ks  of  cut  sUmu.  Small  vessels  lie  along- 
side this  quay  in  order  to  take  in  or  discharge  their  lading. 

Alicante  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Luccn- 
tutn.  During  the  peninsular  war  in  1812,  when  the  French 
general,  Suchet,  succeeded  in  making  himself  roaster  nf  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  Alicante  had  the  honour  uf 
successfully  resisting  the  invaders.  The  population, 
in  18IU  amounted  to  21.463  suula 
.,  182U  ..  20.348  .. 

IS.tO  „ 14,230 

ALlC.VTA.  a city  on  tho  south  (sjast  of  Sicily,  in  37*  4' 
N.  Ul..  nml  13°  66'  £.  long.  It  i*  used  as  n military 
jt<>.<.ition,  and  has  bce:i  tolerclily  well  fortified,  hut  the  walls 
«uve  been  suffered  tn  go  to  decay,  and  arc  now  lying 


in  large  fragments  on  the  beach.  Alicata  is  built  od  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Salso,  which  divides  the  prormees 
of  Note  and  Mozxara  : it  is  very  favourably  situated  for 
trade,  and  exports  considerable  quantities  of  gram  and  auL 
phur.  The  port  is  a ‘ raricatore,  w place  endowed  with 
immunity  for  exporting  the  produce  of  the  country.’  Not- 
with.standtng  these  advantages,  the  generifi  appearance  of 
the  place  is  that  of  neglect  and  poverty.  The  anchorage  is 
about  a mile  south-westof  the  town,  in  from  seven  to  twelve 
fathoms  water,  with  a good  olay  bottom,  but  ships  are  much 
exposed  in  winter  ' to  all  the  winds  from  east  to  west  round 
soutlieriy.'  This  evil  might  be  remedied  at  a moderate 
expense!  Two  reefs  of  rocks  of!'  the  west  end  of  the  town 
could  easily  be  converted  into  excellent  moles,  for  which 

fiurpose  the  neighbourhood  affords  abundance  of  stone  and 
ime,  and  the  useless  old  hom-work  of  the  castle  might  be 
exi-av-ated.  so  as  to  form  a wet  dock  capable  of  containing  in 
{lerfert  security  nearly  a hundred  sail  uf  small  craft. 

* The  suffrage  of  custom  * has  allotted  to  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Sicily  an  agnomen,  illustrative  of  their  con- 
sideration, and  Alicata  is  known  among  the  iuhabitanu  as 
L'Amata,  or  the  lielovod.  Its  population  amounts  to  nearly 
1 1 ,009.  (Smyth's  Memoir  Siewy.) 

ALICUDl.  The  most  westerly  of  the  iEoltan  or  Lipari 
islands,  a group  belonging  to  Siedy,  and  situated  between 
the  north  coast  of  that  island  and  the  continent  of  Italy. 
Alicudi  was  called  Ericusa  and  Ericodos,  by  the  Grei'ks, 
from  the  heath  which  grows  on  it.  (See  Strabo,  276.  Ca- 
saub.)  Alicudi  is  a corrupted  form  of  Encodes,  as  Felicudi, 
another  island  of  the  group,  is  a corruption  of  Phamicudes. 
It  conaists  of  an  abru^itromrAl-sbupod  crater,  about  nix  miles 
in  circumference,  which  rises  at  once  from  the  tiea.  The  sur- 
face is  composed  of  irregular  ravines  and  precipitous  hills : 
and  although  its  fires  have  been  extinct  for  ho  many  ages 
tliat  no  history  notic(>s  iu  contiagrations,  the  lava  is  seen  in 
grotesque  forms  like  a stream  extending  from  tlie  summit 
to  the  sea,  and  retninmg  the  apparent  stenlity  and  for- 
I bidding  aa|)oct  of  a recent  eruption.  The  island  is,  never- 
thcleM.  cultivated  with  laborious  industry  in  every  spot 
capable  of  producing  vegetation.  Barilla,  ttax,  ca)M7rs,  and 
pulse  are  produced,  and  wheat  of  a peculiarly  fine  quality. 

The  coasU  are  rude,  craggy  precipices,  affording  only 
two  landing  jilooes,  which  are  very  difUcult  of  access  in 
fresh  winds.  The  bWt  is  on  tho  sou^-oast  side  under  Point 
Palomha ; the  other  is  on  the  north-east  coa.«>t.  The  popu- 
lation of  Alicudi  amounts  to  alaiut  260  persons,  among 
whom  djseasoa  are  said  to  be  almost  wholly  unknown  They 
live  so  secluded  from  the  rest  of  tho  world,  that  a visit  from 
a stranger  is  an  extraordinary  event,  and  they  owe  to  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  island  their  securitv  from  the  at- 
tacks of  pirates,  who  so  frequently  infest  the  Meditorraneat: 
sea.  (Smvth's  Memoir  nf  Sidiff.) 

ALIEN.  An  alien  {aUmne,  aUbi-natux,  aitemgena)  is  a 
person  born  out  of  the  allegiance  uf  the  kiug.  By  such 
appellation  he  is  distinguislied  from  a native  subject,  who 
owes  perpetual  allegiance  to  tho  crown  id  these  realms. 

It  is  not  true  that  every  ]iorBon,  bom  out  of  the  dominion 
of  the  crown,  is  tfutrefort  on  ulien ; nor  is  a person  bom 
w*itbin  tliem  necessarily  a natural  bom  subject.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  alienage  that  the  birth  of  the  indivulual  occurred  in 
a situation  and  under  circumstances  which  gave  to  tlie  king 
of  this  oountry  no  claim  or  right  to  his  allegiance. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  preiwmt  any  view  of  the  subject 
as  founded  on  tho  lew  of  natun^orof  notions,  or  to  detail 
the  municipal  regulattons  which  foreign  states  have  deemed 
it  expedient  to  adopt  in  reference  to  their  interoourse  with 
strangers ; but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  existing 
state  of  the  law  of  England,  a.s  it  regards  tliis  class  of 
perHons. 

The  following  instances  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  above 
description  of  an  alien.  The  native  subject  of  a foreign 
country  continues  to  bo  an  alien,  though  tlie  country  after- 
wards becomes  a part  of  the  British  dominions.  Thus,  per- 
sons born  in  Scotland  before  the  miion  uf  the  crowns  bv  tlie 
accession  of  James  I.,  were  aliens  even  after  that  evv»nt ; 
but  those  who  were  bom  afterwards  were  wliudgvil  to  be 
nutural-bom  subjects  This  quc’-tinn  was  the  subject  of 
solemn  di>cu>si<m  in  the  reign  of  that  prince  : and  tive  ru 
IMirted  judgment  of  the  court  has  b<ien  landmark  to  stic 
(«edmg  lawyers  in  all  bimilar  controversies.  Persons 
in  tlione  parts  of  France  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
crown  of  England,  as  Nomiundy,  Guienne,  Gascony, 
were  iK»t  considered  a.s  aliens  so  long  as  th«y  continu'.;d 
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■ntMxed : and,  npon  toe  tamo  principle,  persona  bom  at  this 
lay  in  any  of  our  colonial  po<»<ie«sions  are  accounted  native 
^ubjerta.  A man,  bom  and  itettled  at  Calais  whilst  it  was 
in  the  possession  nf  the  En^liah.  Hod  to  tlanders  with  his 
wife,  then  prefniant ; and  then.?,  after  tl>e  rapture  of  Calara 
hv  the  French,  had  a son  : the  iMue  waa  heM  to  be  no  a)H>n. 
When  an  hostile  army  enters  a foreit^n  territory,  the  children 
of  the  invaders,  bom  during  such  Imtile  occupation,  arc  to 
be  considered  at  native  subjects  of  the  invading  country  and 
not  of  the  country  invaded. 

The  children  of  ambassadors,  and  other  official  residents 
in  foreign  states,  have  always  been  held  natives  of  the  coun- 
try which  they  represent  and  in  whose  service  they  are. 
This  rale  prevailed  evv-n  at  a time  when  the  law  of  alienage 
was  stricter  than  it  now  is.  It  has  been  since  so  far  extended 
by  various  enactments,  that  all  children  born  abroad,  whose 
fhtbers  or  grandfathers  on  the  /alAer's  side,  were  natural 
subjects,  are  now  deemed  to  be  themselves  natural-bom 
subjects,  unless  their  fathers  were  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
treason  or  felony  ; or  were  in  the  service  of  a prince  at  war 
with  this  country.  <25  Ed.  Ill , st.  2 ; 7 Anne,  c.  5 ; 4 Geo. 
II..  c.  21  ; 13  Geo.  Ill.,c.  2U 

It  follows  from  the  general  principles  of  our  law,  and,  it  is 
behered,  of  the  law  of  most  other  European  states,  that  a 
man  may  subject  himself  to  a double  and  oonHicting  alle- 
giance: for,  though  he  may  pledge  his  allegiance  to  the 
soverei^  of  his  a^pted  country,  he  cannot  divest  himself 
of  the  (luty  which  he  owes  to  his  own.  So  that,  in  the  event 
of  a war  between  the  two  stales,  be  can  take  no  active  part 
on  behalf  of  one  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  treason  in 
the  other.  It  appears,  too,  that  this  distressing  predicament 
inav  occur  without  any  default  of  the  party  ; for  the  children 
of  aliens  arc  (except  under  peculiar  circumstances)  natural 
subjects  of  the  state  in  which  they  were  born  : yet  we  have 
seen  above  that  they  may  still  be  regarded  as  natural-bora 
subjects  of  the  state  to  which  their  parents  owed  allegiance. 

Having  described  the  persons  whom  the  law  designatec 
as  aliens,  we  shall  shortly  point  out  the  legal  consequences 
nf  alienage,  and  the  means  by  which  its  attendant  incapvi- 
ties  may  bo  either  wholly  or  partially  removed.  An  alien 
cannot  hold  property  in  land  without  tlie  king's  permis- 
sion ; and  if  it  hheuld  become  vested  in  him  by  purchase, 
it  is  forfeited  to  the  crown,  after  the  fact  of  purenaae  has 
been  regularly  ascertained  and  declared  by  a jury.  The 
occasional  haidship  of  this  rule  Is  usually  obviated  in  practice 
by  a voluntary  grant  ofthe  lands  by  the  crown,  after  they  liave 
become  vested  in  it  by  an  inquisition  under  a comnnWon  uf 
tacheat.  An  alien  cannot  take  land  by  act  of  law,— as  by  de- 
scent, dower, or  curtesy:  nor  can  he  take  under  a devise.  In 
these  cases  there  is  no  forfeiture  to  the  crown  ; for  no  estate 
or  interest  whatever  vests  in  the  alien  which  can  be  the  subject 
of  escheat.  Whatever  may  be  the  policy  of  these  disabi- 
lities at  the  present  day,  they  seem  to  have  had  a reasonable 
origin  in  tjio  maxims  cd  the  feudal  law.  which  annexed  to 
the  tenure  of  land  various  services  ineompalible  with  foreira 
allegiance.  An  alien  may,  however,  possess  himselfof  goo^, 
nviney  in  the  funds,  and  other  personal  effects,  to  any  extent; 
and  a«i  the  law  has,  from  a very  early  period,  recognized  his 
right  to  reside,  without  molotation,  w ithin  the  realm  for  com- 
mercial pur]H>scs,  (sec  .Vngna  Chartik,  art.  48.)  he  enjoys  the 
incidental  right  to  occupy  a house  and  premises,  provided 
be  does  not  attempt  te  acquire  any  permanent  interest  in 
them.  An  alien  may  dispose  of  his  property  ^ will.  The 
droit  d aubixinr,  or  right  of  succeeding  to  the  effects  of  a de- 
ceased alien,  formerly  claimed  by  the  crown  of  France,  never 
prev  ailed  in  this  country.  Nor  was  it  customar}'  to  enforce  it 
even  in  Franc«,  except  as  against  the  natives  of  a state  in 
which  a similar  right  was  exercised.  Thia  doctrine  of  reci- 
procity was  adoplt*?!  by  the  Code  NojyJeon,  (Code  Civit,ut. 
72Ti.)  but  has  since  been  ahnignUnl ; so  that  aliens  are  now 
on  the  same  footing,  in  this  ros\>ert,  with  native  Krcnchmun 
throughout  that  kingdom.  Aliens,  who  are  parties  to  any 
protveding,  civil  or  criminal,  in  our  courts  of  justice,  are  in 
UKS6t  caM^  entitled  to  trial  by  a jury  de  medietaie, — ».  e.,  a 
jurv  of  which  one-half  is  composed  of  foreigners. 

Ilie  disabilities  of  aliens  may  be  partially  removed  by  the 
king's  letters-patent,  constituting  tbo  ixirly  w.  free  denizen. 
r'nmi  the  dale  of  the  grunt  he  is  entitled  to  hold  land,  aiul 
transmit  it  to  his  after-burn  children,  and  to  enjoy  many  other 
privileges  of  a native  subject.  But  the  most  effectual  metfosl 
of  naturalizing  an  alien  js  by  Act  of  Farliamciit,  culled  a 
SaiuraUzaiion  HifK  by  uliieh  he  is  admiUeil  to  ever)  right 
of  a natural-born  subject,  except  tlie  capacity  of  sitting  in 


Parliament  or  the  Privy  Council,  or  of/hniding  grants  and 
offices  of  under  the  crown  ; an  exclusion  dictated  by 
the  jealous  policy  of  the  legislaturt  on  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Orange. 

It  is  to  h<*  ol)served,  that  the  rights  and  incapacities  at- 
taching to  aliens,  enumerated  abmc,  roust  be  understood  to 
apply  only  U>  alien  friends.  Alien  enemies,  or  subjects  of  a 
foreign  state  at  war  with  this  country,  are  in  a very  different 
condition,  and  may  be  said  to  possess  very  few  civil  rights  of 
any  kind  which  the  law  will  recognise  or  protect 

As  examples  of  the  policy  wbh'h  has  at  different  times 
been  pursued  in  this  country,  with  reference  to  the  reception 
of  aliens,  the  following  historical  notices  may  perhaps  be 
interesting : — 

Magna  Charts  stipulates,  in  the  article  already  cited,  fot 
the  free  access  of  foreign  merchants  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
and  its  provL-iions  were  enforce<l  and  extemied  under  the 
reigns  of  succeeding  princes. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Edward  1.,  the  parliament  n>lls 
contain  a petition  from  the  citizens  of  I./mdon,  * that  foreign 
merchanu  should  be  expelled  ftnm  the  city,  because  thev- 
get  rich  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  citizens  to  which  the 
I king  replies,  that  ‘ they  are  beneficial  and  useful,  and  be  has 
no  intention  to  expel 

In  the  reign  of  Edwartl  III,,  several  heneflcial  privileges 
were  confbrred  on  aliens,  in  furtherance  of  foreign  ct'mmerve. 

Under  Richard  II.,  and  his  sncceseor,  statutes  were  made 
imposing  various  restraints  on  aliens  trading  within  the 
realm,  and  especially  prohibiting  internal  traffic  with  one 
anotlier.  Similar  restrictions  were  introduced  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  HI.,  chiefly  with  a view  to  exclude  them  fh*m 
retail  traile  ; and  in  that  of  Henry  VIII,.  violent  insurrec- 
tions against  aliens  were  followed  W repeated  statutes,  re- 
citing the  mischievous  consequences  attributed  to  the  influx 
of  foreigners,  and  laying  severer  impediments  in  the  way  of 
their  settlement  within  the  realm.  Several  acts  of  this  de- 
scription are  still  in  force,  though  they  have  fallen  into  nrac- 
ticai  disuse  ; but  it  has  been  the  uniform  policy  of  the 
courts  of  law  to  put  on  them  a construction  the  most  favour- 
able to  foreign  eommerce,  agreeably  to  the  sentiments  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  that  * tlie  law  of  England  hath 
always  been  very  gentle  in  the  construction  of  the  disability', 
and  rather  contracting  than  extending  it  severely.'  ( Veiitris's 
Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  427.) 

In  the  reign  of  James  1.,  the  kingwas  strongly  petitioned 
to  adopt  exclusive  measures  against  the  aliens,  who  had 
Hocked  into  the  kingdom  from  the  Low  Countries  ; hut 
James,  though  he  aequioseed  to  a certain  extent  in  the  ot^ 
ject  of  the  petitioners,  seems  by  no  means  to  have  partici- 

[lated  in  their  feelings  of  enmity  to  aliens:  for  he  professes 
lis  intention  ‘ to  keep  a due  temperament  between  the  inte- 
rests of  the  petitioners  and  the  foroignera ; and  he  especially 
commends  ' their  industrious  and  serlulous  eotirses,  whereof 
be  wishofl  hit  own  people  would  take  example.' 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  aliens  were  invited  to  settle  in 
this  country,  and  to  engage  in  certain  trades,  by  an  offer  of 
the  privileges  of  native  subjects.  (15  Car.  II..  c.  15.) 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  (1708)  a bill  was 
carried  in  parliament  for  the  general  naturalization  of  all 
foreign  Protestants  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition 
ofthe  city  of  I>ondon  : but,  after  remaining  in  operation  for 
throe  years,  it  was  repealed  on  a suggestion  of  its  injurious 
effects  upon  the  interests  of  natural-born  subjects.  Thu 
reasons  for  and  against  the  measure  will  be  found  in  the 
fourth  volume  dS  Chandler  s Commons'  Debates,  p.  1 19-122. 

Upon  a review  of  the  history  of  our  policy,  the  inference 
sooms  to  be,  that  although  the  maxims  prevalent  in  our 
courts  of  law  have  been  generally  favourable  to  the  rights  of 
aliens:  and  although  the  executive  authorities  of  the  state 
appear  to  have  b^n  at  all  times  sensible  of  the  flseal  antt 
other  advantages  resulting  fVom  a liberal  reception  of  foreign 
settlers  engaged  in  trade,  yet  popular  prejudicas  have  been, 
on  the  whole,  successfully  exerted  in  impressing  upon  the  le- 
gislature a moro  jealous  and  exclusive  system. 

The  temporary  restraints  up-^o  aliens,  imruduced  during 
the  late  wars,  had  their  origin  in  objects  altogether  distinct 
from  commerce  ch*  political  economy.  There  is  reason  to 
beliuVR  that  the  power  of  banishing  them  from  the  realm  ha.s 
at  all  times  existed  in  the  crown : at  all  event*  it  has  un- 
doulitedly  been  often  exerlixl ; and  it  seems  almost  to  be 
included  in  tlte  ampler  pnmvgative  of  declaring  war  against 
the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  a foreign  state.  However,  either 
from  want  of  recent  authentic  precedents,  cir  from  a des<r>* 
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to  floconipany  the  measure  with  provisions  not  within  the 
•cope  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  executive,  this  power 
has  not  been  called  into  activity  of  late  years  without  the 

f previous  sanction  of  parliament.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
ast  of  the  alien  acts,  a measure  was  introduced  for  the  ge- 
neral registration  of  all  aliens  visiting  this  country,  which 
is  still  in  force.  (See  7 (jeo.  IV.,  c.  54.) 

ALIMENT.  [See  Food.] 

ALIMONY,  from  the  Latin  alimamuin  or  alimonia,  a 
barbarous  word,  sifmifying  ‘ maintenance  or  support.'  By  the 
law  of  England,  \^ich  in  this  respect  corresponds  with  the 
ct>*il  law,  a wife  is  presumed  to  have  suirenctercd  tlie  whole 
of  her  property  to  her  husband  upon  marriage,  and  con* 
sequently  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  him  for  her  future 
maintenance.  Upon  this  principle,  it  is  reasonable  that  if  a 
separation  takes  place,  the  wife  should  have  a portion  of  her 
husband's  Cbtatc  allotted  to  her  for  her  subsUtence ; and  this 
allotment,  made  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  is  termed  in 
law  • alimony.'  The  right  of  a wife  to  this  provision  depends, 
however,  entirely  upon  the  truth  of  the  presumption,  that 
she  ha.s  not  sutheient  means,  independently  of  her  husband, 
to  support  her  in  her  appropriate  station  in  life;  for  in  cases 
where  she  has  a separate  and  sufficient  income,  not  vested 
in  the  husband  by  the  marriage,  and  therefore  beyoud  his 
control,  the  wife  is  not  entitled  to  alimony. 

Alimony,  in  common  with  other  subjects  of  matrimonial 
litigation,  falls  properly  under  the  exclusive  cognizance  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  ; for  though  courts  of  equity  have 
not  unfrequently  decreed  a separate  maintenance  resembling 
alimony,  yet  their  interference  in  such  cases  Heeros  to  have 
proceeded  upon  the  ground  of  enforcing  some  express  agree- 
ment between  the  parties,  and  is  not  founded  upon  the  legal 
right  of  the  wife  to  a portion  of  her  husband's  estate,  result* 
ing  from  the  general  principle  obove  stated.  In  the  eccle- 
siastical court,  the  allotment  of  alimony  is  necessanly  inci- 
dental to  a decree  of  divorce  a mmnH  ei  t/u>ro  upon  the 
ground  of  cruelty  or  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  husband. 
It  may  be  either  temporary  or  permanent:  in  the  first  case, 
while  the  proceedings  in  the  suit  fur  a divorce  are  depending, 
the  court  will,  generally  speaking,  allot  alimony  to  the  wife 
pfndfnte  life,  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  litigation ; 
and  in  the  second  case,  when  a decree  of  divorce  has  been 
obtained  on  either  of  the  above  grounds,  a permanent  provi- 
sion maybe  given  her;  in  both  ca.se.4  the  allotment  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a stipend  for  her  mnintonaiKe  from  vear 
to  Year,  and  is  proportionate  to  the  est.*ite  of  the  husband. 

The  amount  of  alimony  to  bo  allotted  depends  wholly  upon 
the  diHorulion  of  the  court,  equitably  exercised  with  a view 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  In  forming 
their  estimate  in  this  respect,  the  courts  have  held,  that  after 
a separation  on  account  of  the  husband’s  misconduct,  the 
wife  is  to  be  alimented  as  if  she  were  bring  with  him  as  his 
wife ; they  attend  carefully  to  the  nature,  as  well  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  husband's  means,  drawing  a distinction  lic- 
tween  a substantial  property  and  an  income  derived  from 
personal  exertion.  The  station  in  life  of  both  parties,  and  the 
fortune  brought  by  the  wife,  are  also  considered  ; and  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  disposal  of  the  children  and  the  ex- 
pense of  educating  them.  Tlie  conduct  of  the  partios  forms 
also  a ver)'  material  consideration : where  the  wife  has 
doped  from  her  husband,  or  where  the  sentence  of  divorce 
procecrls  upon  the  ground  of  her  adultery,  the  law  will  not 
compi'l  the  allowance  of  alimony:  for  as  adultery  amounts 
to  forfeiture  of  dower  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  it  is  a 
sufficient  reason  why  the  wife  should  not  partake  of  his  estate 
while  bring.  In  assigning  the  amount  of  alimony,  it  should 
be  ob8er\'ed.  that  in  order  to  discourage  vexatious  btigation, 
as  well  Bs  upon  the  just  principle  that  innocence  of  imputed 
misconduct  is  to  be  presumed  until  the  contrary  is  proved, 
alimony  during  the  continuance  of  a suit  is  always  much 
less  in  amount  than  permanent  alimony.  Thus  in  the 
former,  the  proportion  usually  allowed  is  one-ilt\h  of  the  net 
income  of  the  husband ; in  the  latter,  after  a charge  of 
cruelty  or  adultery  has  been  established,  a moiety  of  the 
whole  income  is  frequently  given.  Thi.i  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  numerous  cases  in  which  the  quantum  of  allotment 
has  been  decided : but  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
iqxm  this  subject,  as  the  amount  granted  must  always  de- 
pend u^Kin  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  exercised  upon  the 
infinitely  varied  combinations  of  facts  brought  before  him. 

The  assignment  of  alimony  dunng  the  continuance  of 
a suit  will  not  discharge  tlie  husband  from  Uabibty  for  his 
wife's  contracts ; but  when  the  court  has  allotted  her  a pi>rma- 


nent  maintenance  upon  the  termination  of  a suit,  the  wife  is 
liable  for  her  own  contracU,  and  the  husband  is  wholly  dis- 
charged from  tliem.  On  this  ground,  and  with  a view  to 
the  protection  of  the  husband,  the  ecclesiastical  court  has 
sometiiDeB  granted  alimony  in  cases  where  the  wife,  by  her 
own  profligacy  or  extravagance,  has  thrown  enormous  ex- 
pense on  her  husband,  and  has  thereby  forfeited  her  equit- 
able title  to  a subsistence  from  bis  estate. 

ALIQUOT  PART.  One  number  or  fraction  is  said  to 
be  an  aliquot  part  of  a second  number  or  fraction,  when  the 
first  U contained  an  exact  number  of  tiroes  in  the  second. 
Tlius,  6,  3.  4.  2.  i,  &c..  are  all  aliquot  parts  of  12. 

being  contained  in  it  respectively  2.  4,  3,  6,  8,  28.  96,  8tc. 
times.  The  word  is  principally  used  in  the  arithmetical  rule 
calleil  pror/ice,  and  the  convenience  of  using  it  is  as  follows. 
If  we  want  to  know  bow  much  30^  yards  cost  at  1/.  I5«.  6d. 
a yard,  the  direct  process  of  common  arithmetic  would  be  to 
turn  30il  yards  into  half  yards,  giring  61,  and  1/.  \5t.6d. 
into  sixpences,  giving  71.  Then  multiplying  61  by  71.  and 
dividing  the  product  by  2,  we  have  the  number  of  sixpences 
which  301  yards  cost,  which  must  then  be  reduc^  into 
pounds,  snillings,  and  pence.  But  if  we  ohser\e  that 
1/.  I5«.  6d.  is  made  up  of  1/.,  10«.  the  half  of  one  pound,  5r. 
the  half  of  lu«.,  and  6d.  the  tenth  of  5i.,  we  can  proceed  as 
follows : — 
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in  which  each  line  is  derived  firoro  preceding  by  simple 
division,  on  the  obvious  principle  that  at  6d.  a yard  we  give 
the  tenth  part  of  what  we  give  at  5«.  a yard,  and  so  on. 

The  object  therefore  is,  to  be  ready  in  diriding  a sum  of 
shillings  and  pence  into  parts,  each  of  which  shall  be  the 
aliquot  part  of  a pound,  or  of  one  of  the  preceding  parts. 
Tlie  following  table  contains  the  simple  aliquot  parts  of  a 
pound,  arranged  so  that  the  aliquot  ptut  of  an  aliquot  part 
shall  be  visible  on  inspection.  Figures  written  by  them- 
selves are  shillings,  and  the  semicolons  separate  shillings 
from  pence.  The  alinuot  parts  omitted  contain  fractions  of 
fbrthings,  and  are  ustOess. 
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This  table  slwws  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  a pound  down  to 
one  halfjienny : for  example,  we  see  :2L  signifying  two 
penc'e  baJfpennv,  opposite  to  ttcfl/ih  under  eighin,  which 
shows  us  that  2^  is  the  twelfth  part  of  ibe  eightli  part  of  a 
pound.  If,  therefore,  we  wished  to  find  how  much  3715 
yards  cost  at  2^.  a yard,  instead  of  multiplying  by  2^.  and 
dividing  by  12  and  20,  wc  should  diride  by  8 and  12,  as 
follows : — 

8 ) 3715 

12  ) 464  7 0 

£38  13  Hi  [See  Practice.] 
ALlSMA'CKi^,  a natural  order  of  plants  belonging  t<3 
the  monocotyledonous  division  of  Itowering  plants.  It  ia 
known  from  all  the  other  orders  of  the  same  division  by  it.s 
genera  haring  the  sepals  and  petals  perfectly  distinguiab- 
able  from  each  niher  bt>th  in  colour  and  situation,  and  bv 
tbeir  car]>ella  being  extremely  numerous,  In  many  pt>int*» 
tliey  approach  very  nearly  to  the  crowfoot  tribe  (Ranunculn- 
ceae),  from  which  the  structure  of  their  embryo  and  their 
endogenous  mode  of  growth  distinguish  tliem,  fSec  A os 
OP  Trbks.] 
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All  the  epeciesi  are  Aquatic  plants,  with  rather  broad.  ribbe<l 
leaves  and  white  flowers.  They  appear  to  be  destitute  of 
any  active  properties,  except  a sh^ht  dei^eo  of  acridity, 
which,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  rhizoma  of  some  of 
them  from  being  eaten  in  China. 


The  order  receives  iU  name  from  the  genus  Alisma,  one 
species  of  which,  Alima  plantago,  a common  wild  plant,  in 
wet  ditches  and  bv  river  sides,  has  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a cure  for  hydrophobia.  Its  powdered  root  U given 
in  doses  of  fmrn  half  a drachm  to  a drachm,  either  infused 
in  wine  or  mixed  with  syrup. 

.\'LKALl.  This  word  is  compounded  of  the  Arabic  ar- 
ticle al  and  kali,  the  name  of  the  plant,  by  burning  which 
A saline  mass  is  obtained,  containing  the  alkali  in  question ; 
and  in  this  term  are  comprehended  various  other  bodies 
possessing  similar  properties. 

The  alkalis  are  numerous,  and  they  are  all  compound 
substances : they  do  not  result,  hcvwe\'er,  from  the  action  of 
any  specific  or  alkalizing  principle,  being  very  variously 
constituted.  All  exist  in  nature,  and  some  may  bo  artifi- 
cially formed.  The  alkalis  may  be  divided  into  three 
clas(«es > 

1st  Ammtmia,  existing  in  the  animal  fluids,  and  com- 
posed of  two  gaseous  bodies,  viz.,  hydrogen  and  azote ; as  it 
readily  evaporates,  it  was  formerly  called  the  volatile  alkali. 

2d.  Compounds  qf  certain  mstals  and  oTugen,  among  which 
are  potash  and  soda,  which,  though  long  known  as  the  Jixed 
alkalis,  and  usually  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  plants,  were 
discovered  by  Davy  to  be  metallic  oxides : this  class  also 
comprehends  the  alkaline  oxides  or  earths,  lime,  magnesia, 
io*.  No  metal  yields  two  alkalis  by  different  degrees  of  oxi- 
dizement : nor  does  any  one  become  an  alkali  and  an  acid. 

3d.  The  regeto^kalis,  pnxlucod  in  plants  during  ve- 
getation : they  are.  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  quater- 
nary compounds  of  oxygen,  hydnigen.  carbon,  and  azote. 
This  class  includes  quina,  an  active  medicinal  principle  of 
rinchona  or  bark,  and  morphia,  one  of  the  narcotic  principles 
of  opium.  &C. 

Ammonia  is  the  only  alkali  which  has  a strong  smell,  and 
is  gaseous  in  its  form,  the  rest  being  solid  ; it  is  caustic  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  and  acrid  to  the  taste,  and  this  is  the 
rase  with  the  alkalis  of  the  second  class  except  magnesia. 
Ammonia  dissolves  readilv  in  water,  and  so  do  the  alkalis  of 
the  second  class,  except  lime  and  magnesia.  The  vegeto- 
alkalU  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Heat  produces  very  different  effects  upon  the  different 
classes  oi  alkalis : ammonia  evaporates  at  low  temperatures, 
and  decomposes  at  high  ones ; tlte  alkalis  of  the  second 
class  are  all  comparatively,  and  some  perfectly  fixed,  even 
at  high  temperatures,  and  sufler  no  decompusitiun,  tho^h 
some  of  them  acf{uire  oxygen,  if  heated  in  the  air.  The 
alkalis  of  the  third  class  are  all  decomposed  at  high  tempe- 
ratures, giving  rise  to  new  compounds. 

The  chemic^  and  distinguishing  properties  of  tho  alkalis 
are,  that  their  aqueous  snhitions  turn  vegetable  blut>s  green, 
and  vegetable  yellows  reddish-brown;  and  hence  inhision  of 


I red  cabbage  and  infusion  of  turmeric,  or  pa{>er  stained  with 
them,  are  used  as  tests  of  the  presence  of  an  alkali.  The 
alkalis  restore  the  colour  of  vegetable  blues  which  have 
been  rcddenetl  by  acids,  and,  on  the  other  lund.  the  acid» 
restore  vegetable  colours  which  have  been  altered  by  the 
alkalis. 

The  alkalis  have  great  affinity  for,  and  readily  combine 
with  acids,  forming  salts,  and  the  power  of  Uith  in  altering 
vegetable  colours  is  generally  destroyed.  The  alkalis  are 
separated  al  the  negative  pole  of  the  voltaic  trough.  Am- 
monia and  many  of  the  alkalis  of  the  second  class  combine 
with  metallic  oxides : thus  the  oxides  of  cobalt,  cop|H'r. 
nickel,  &c.  are  taken  up  by  ammonia,  while  potash  and  so<la 
unite  not  only  with  the  oxides  of  lead,  zinc,  &c.,  but  also 
with  silica,  alumina.  &c.  Tho  nature  of  tlie  rumpuunds 
which  they  form  with  these  substani'es,  and  others  w ith 
which  they  unite,  will  be  treateil  of  under  each  particular 
alkali. 

Ammonia  is  largely  employed  in  medicine  and  in  scientific 
chemistry  ; the  alkalis  of  the  second  class  are  useil  for  the 
same  purposes,  and  also  extensively  in  various  chemical  arts, 
as  in  soap  and  glass  making,  bcc.  Some  of  them  act 
strongly  upon  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  producing 
changes  which  we  shall  notice  under  each  alkali.  The  al- 
kalis of  the  third  class  are  principally  employed  in  medi- 
cine. t 


The  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  which  we  shall  more  par- 
ticularly notice  are  the  following : — 

Ammonia, 

Emeta, 

Potash, 

Atropia, 

Hyoscyama, 

Quina, 

Barytes. 

Lime, 

li^a. 

Brucia, 

Lithia, 

Solania, 

Cinchonia, 

Magnesia, 

Strontia, 

Delphia. 

Morphia, 

Stryrlmia, 

Digitalia, 

ALKANET. 

Piero  toxia, 
[See  Anchusas.1 

Veraina. 

ALKMAAR. 

is  a strongly  fortified  and 

well-built  town 

in  North  Holland,  on  the  lielder  canal,  20  Engli.sh  mile.<i 
N.N.W.  of  Amsterdam  : 52°  38'  N.  lat.  4®  43'  E.  long.  It 
is  intersected  by  broad  canals,  and  has  exceedingly  pleasant 
environs  of  excellent  gardens  and  rich  meadows.  This 
town  is  the  greatest  cheese  depdt  in  Holland,  and  also  u 
great  butter  market.  It  has  some  fabrics  of  sail-cloth  ; and 
a population  of  9439  inhabitants  on  January  1,  18.30.  Aik- 
maar  is  a very  old  town,  and  from  its  |>o?>ition  U of  great 
importance  to  the  defence  of  the  pronneo.  In  the  expirdi- 
tion  of  1799  the  British  and  Ru.ssians.  under  the  Duke  of 
York,  advanced  as  far  as  Alkmaar. 

ALKMAAR  (HENRY  OF).  Tlii#  is  the  name  assumed 
by  the  author  of  a celebrated  old  poem,  in  the  Low-Ger- 
man, or  Sassich  dialect,  entitled  Heineke  de  Vos,  (Rcynurd 
the  Fox.)  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  it  pnnte<l  al 
Lubcck  in  1498.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  anything 
more  is  known  of  Alkmaar.  except  that  a person  of  that 
name  seems  to  have  existed  about  the  year  1470.  and  to 
have  been  tutor  to  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Lominc.  But  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  this  be  more  than  an  assumed  name. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  the  true  author  of 
Reyn<^  the  Fox  was  a poraon  of  the  name  of  Nicbola.s 
Baumann,  a native  of  East  Friesland,  who,  having  been 
a membi'r  of  tho  council  of  Duke  Magnus,  of  Juliers.  and 
having  been  driven  fnim  the  court  of  that  prince  by  a cabal, 
wrote  this  ]K>era  to  expose  the  arts  of  which  he  had  been 
the  victim,  and.  at  the  same  time,  assumed  the  name  of 
Alkmaar  to  escape  the  revenge  of  those  whom  he  satirised. 
But  whoever  was  really  the  writer  of  the  poem  published  at 
Lubcck  in  1498,  it  has  been  clearly  e^tabiished  that  he  was 
merely  the  versifier,  and  not  the  original  author  of  Reynard 
theFfX.  He  states  himself,  indeed,  in  bis  preface,  that  he 
translated  the  work  from  the  Welsh  (though  it  may  be  difll- 
cult  to  say  w*hat  language  it  is  which  be  thus  designates) 
and  from  the  French.  *^o  editions  of  a work  in  prose,  and 
in  the  Dutch  language,  of  less  extent  than  the  poem  of  Rcy- 
fuxrd  the  Fbx,  but  containing  the  complete  groundwork  of 
its  story, have  betm  discovert^;  the  one  printed  by  Gerard 
lA>ew  at  Gouda,  in  1479,  the  other  (which  is  exactly  similar, 
and  of  which  there  U a copy  in  the  public  library  of  Lubcck) 
printcil  at  Delft,  in  1485.  A work  of  the  same  nature, 
and  with  the  same  title,  appears  to  have  been  written 
in  French  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
by  Pierre  de  St.  Cloud,  of  which  a metrical  imiiutiun  was 

Sublishe<l  at  Lille  towards  the  end  ef  the  same  century,  bv 
aquemors  Gilee,  or  Giellee,  under  the  title  of  Le  Souveau 
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Rmard.  M.  le  Gmna  d'Auwy,  in  his  S^otire^  et  Ertnat* 
den  McmusTritt  de  la  Bihlmthrquf  de  Parit,  contends  thnt 
these  two  productions  are  tiie  true  oricinaU  of  the  German 
poem.  The  psneral  title  of  the  fable,  however,  is  probably 
much  older  than  even  the  date  there  assigned  to  it ; an<l  it  is 
said  that  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  ihc  minstrelsy  of 
Germany  long  before  the  time  of  St.  Cloud.  Rnneke  de 
Vos,  as  already  hmtefl,  i$  a satirical  jKiem,  in  which  the 
different  animals,  being  assembled  at  the  court  of  their  king, 
the  lion,  converse  on  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind.  It  has 
always  l>een  extremely  popular  in  (Jermany,  the  edition 
whicfi  bears  the  name  of  Henry  of  Alkmaar  having  been 
repeatedly  reprint4?d  at  Rostock,  Franefort.  and  Hamburgh. 
The  old  poem  has  also  been  modernized  in  its  language, 
ami  turned  into  hexameters  by  the  celebrated  (kicthe. 
Versions  of  it  have  been  likewise  made  into  the  Latin, 
Italian,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  English  languages.  Of 
these  the  most  elegant  is  the  translation  into  Latin  verse, 
bv  Hartman  Schopperus,  under  the  title  of  Spervlum 
Auhcee : d/^  AdTnirtd>ili  falhria  et  Aatutia  Vul- 
pecultr  Reinikes  IJbri  Qualunr,  nunt  primum  rr  idinmate 
Oermmiro  f^tinitate  dfmati,  &c„  published  in  12mo.  at 
Franefort,  in  1574,  and  again  in  1.594,  with  cuts,  copious 
annotations,  and  a d<Mliration  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II. 
dated  I56fi.  The  English  translation  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Caxton's  press,  and  is  without  any  title  page, 
but  concludes  as  follows : * 1 haue  not  added  ne  mvnusshed. 
but  baue  folnwe<l  as  nyghe  as  I can  my  copyc,  w^iiche  was 
in  Dutche,  and  by  me,  Willm  Caxton,  translated  into  this 
rude  and  svmple  Englysshc,  in  thabbey  of  Westraestre. 
Fynyshed  t)ie  vi.  daye  of  Juyn,  the  ycre  of  Our  Lortl 
incfcclxxxi.,  and  iho  xxi.  yere  of  the  regne  of  Kynge  Ed- 
wanl  the  It  may  be  added  that  this  poem,  besides  its 

merit  as  a work  of  amusement,  has  been  looked  upon  as 
very  curious  and  valuable,  for  the  illustrations  which  it  sup- 
plies of  ancient  manners  and  customs.  M.  l>rcycr.  Syndic 
of  Lubeck,  has  published  a volume,  under  the  title  of  De 
r Usage  (ju'on  pent  tirer  de.  f excellent  po'eme  Rainier  le  Re- 
nurd. pour  t etude  des  Antiqtriih  du  droit  Germanique.  4lo, 
1768.  T^e  latest  oilition  of  the  poem,  we  lielieve.  is  that 
published  in  octavo  at  Brunswick,  in  1825,  with  explanatory 
reroark-s,  by  Dr.  K.  Scheller,  of  which  a notice  may  lie  found 
in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Rerietc,  No.  XV.  (See  the  Bio- 
graphie  UmrerseVe.^ 

ALL-HALLOWS,  ALL-HALLOWMAS,  or  simply 
HALLOWMA.S,  the  ohl  English  name  for  All  Saints' 
Day,  or  the  1st  of  November,  'Hms,  in  Shakspeare's  Ttxo 
Gentlemen  nf  Verona,  Valentine’s  ser>'ant.  Speed,  enume- 
mtes,  among  the  signs  by  which  he  has  discovered  that  his 
master  is  in  love,  that  he*  has  learned  ‘ to  speak  puling,  like 
a beggar  at  Hallowmas and  in  the  Merry  IFives  of 
fVindsor,  Simple,  when  asked  by  his  master,  Sleniler,  for 
the  Book  of  Riddles,  replica,  * Why,  did  you  not  lend  it  to 
Alice  Shortcake  upon  All-Hallowmas  last,  a fortnight  afore 
Michaelmas?'  AU-IIallowinas  was  the  Saxon  term,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  rubric  prefixed  to  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Matthew,  in  the  Saxon  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Bom  her, 
in  his  learned  and  valuable  Glossaru  of  Archaic  and  Pro- 
vincial Words,  remarks,  that  while  the  other  antienl  fonns, 
Christmas,  Michaelmas,  &c.,  have  been  generally  pntserved, 
that  of  All-Hallowmas  is  now  only  used  in  tlic  northern 
counties. 

Mr.  Strutt,  In  the  thiM  volume  of  his  Ilorda  Angel  Cyn- 
nan,  has  printed  an  extract  from  on  old  manuscript  in  which 
it  is  asserted  that  this  feast  was  ‘ by  the  jxtpe  ordained  to 
fulfil  our  <*missions  for  many  a Saint’s  day  m the  year  we 
have  (leas*c?)  unsericd,  for  there  been  so  many  that  we  j 
may  not  sen’e  them  all;  for,  as  St.  Jerome  sailh,  in  each 
day  of  the  year  Iwen  more  than  five  thousand  saints  and 
martyrs,  out-take  the  first  day  of  .Tanuarv.'  But  Mr. 
Forster,  in  his  Perennial  Calendar,  affirms  tlial  this  notion 
is  a mistake,  and  thnt  *thc  church  in  this  great  festival 
honours  all  the  saints  rising  together  in  glory.’  The  in- 
stitution of  All-Hallowmas  is  saitf  to  have  originated  in  the 
dedication  of  the  Panthtxm  at  Rome  as  a Christian  temple, 
by  Pope  Boniface  IV.  in  the  seventh  century,  though  it  ao»*s 
not  appear  to  have  been  observed  as  a Tholyday  till  two 
hundrixl  years  later. 

All-IIallowmas  denves  its  greatest  importance  from  the 
popular  usages,  which  in  our  own  and  various  other  coun- 
tries have  distinguished  sometimes  the  day  itself,  but  more 
generally  the  night  preceding.  callc<l  its  eve  or  vigil.  Tlien; 
IS  great  reason  to  Udieve  that  this  was  n Pagan  before  it 


wds  transformed  into  a Christian  festival : and  there  eeiu  at 
anv  rate,  be  no  question  that  the  ceremonies  to  which  we 
refer  arc  exclusively  of  Dniidical  origin.  All-Halloweven 
(the  I St  of  Octolier)  was  marked,  in  the  natural  calendar  of 
our  climate.  a.s  one  of  llic  great  epochs  of  the  year.  By 
that  day  the  harvest  was  generally  gathered  in,  and  the 
work  of  the  husbandman  brought  to  a close.  It  was  natural 
therefore  that  it  should  he  celebrated  in  a manner  expressive 
on  the  one  hand  of  joy  and  thankfulness,  and  on  the  other 
of  the  occupations  and  amusements  appropriate  to  the 
season  of  winter,  of  which  it  was  the  commencement.  Bon- 
fires accordingly  appear  to  have  been  lighted  ; which  custom 
still  is,  or  lately  was,  preserved  in  many  ports  of  Wales, 
Ireland,  the  Western  Islands,  and  Scotland.  See,  in  Sir 
John  Sinclair’s  Btatistiral  Aerntmi  of  Scotland,  the  accounts 
of  the  parishes  of  Callander.  Logierait,  Kirkmichacl,  Aber- 
deen, &c. ; and  in  Hone's  Every  iMy  Book,  vol.’ii.,  p.  1259. 
a letter  from  a correspondent  describing  the  fires  which  are 
kindled  by  the  children  on  Halloweve  in  the  midst  of  the 
White  Cart  River,  on  which  the  town  of  Paisley  stands.  In 
the  latter  work.  vol.  i.,  p.  1421.  &.C.,  and  also  in  Brand’s 
Obserratitms  on  Popular  Antiquities,  tliere  referred  to,  the 
render  will  find  many  curious  details  respecting  the  antient 
popular  oliservances  on  the  eve  of  All-Hallows  in  Wales, 
the  North  of  England,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere.  After  the 
introduction  of  Cliristidnity  the  ringing  of  bells  seems  to 
have  been  adde<l  to  the  lighting  of  bonfires.  This  noisy 
ceremony  commenced  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  All-Hal- 
lows. ffnd  was  continued  throughout  all  that  day  and  the 
next.  It  was  prohibited  as  superstitious  both  by  Henry  VIII. 
and  by  Elizabetli ; but  is  said  not  to  be  yet  altogether 
abolished.  Au  old  sermon,  quoted  by  Bout^r,  describes 
the  ringing  as  performed  for  the  repose  of  all  Christian 
souls. 

Besides  these  out-of-door  rejoicings,  the  eve  of  the  fes- 
tival was  celebrated  by  much  merry-making  around  the 
domestic  hearth.  It  has  lx.'en  obser%'ed,  tbai  in  the  fes- 
tivities usual  on  tliis  occasion,  the  beverage  of  the  assembled 
guests  was  always  that  colled  lamb's-wool,  that  »,  ale  or 
wine  mixeil  with  tlie  pulp  of  roasted  apples.  General 
Vallancey  has  ingeniously  explained  this  singular  name  of 
the  drink  used  on  Hallowmas-eve  by  deducing  it  from  the 
old  Celtic  name  of  the  day,  La  Mas  L'bbal,  that  is,  the  day 
of  the  apple-fruit  The  English  Xerm  lamb' s-tcooi  is  merely 
a corruption  of  this  forgotten  Celtic  desiigoatiun. 

But  the  eve  of  All-Hallows  is  especially  famous  for 
those  obscirances  which  have  been  wont  to  take  place  on 
it  connected  with  the  superstitious  wish  of  pr)’ing  into 
futurity.  The  same  ceremonies  of  this  descriptiuu  appear 
to  have  been  anciently  practised  in  England.  Ireland,  and 
Scotland ; but  they  ore  now  almost  universally  disused, 
except  in  the  last-mentioned  country.  Throughout  Scot- 
land. in  her  towns,  as  well  as  in  her  villages  and  merely 
agricultural  districts,  the  old  Druidical  rites  of  Hallowe'en, 
as  the  31st  of  Octol)cr  is  there  calleil.  were,  within  these 
thirty  years,  almost  as  universally  and  as  punctiliously 
observed,  os  they  probably  were  m the  darkest  night  of 
poperv’  or  heathenism.  Nor  is  the  custom,  though  perhaps 
now  dying  away,  by  any  means  even  yet  gener^ly  discon- 
tinued. In  the  country,  at  least,  friend*  and  neighbours 
still,  as  Burns  has  expressed  it, 

* (^nnwnr 

Tn  tMirn  thru  ait*,  an’  |>u‘  thr4r  ktocka, 

Au'  hawl  Uw*ir  ilxUowrrn, 

Fn'  blyib*  thM  ai|{ht.' 

The  wcll-sm>wu  ^loem  from  which  these  lines  are  quoted, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  the  in- 
spired Scottish  peasant,  and  ammig  the  greatest  favourites 
of  his  countiwmen,  will  immortalize  Uic  meroury-,  if  not  lla> 
practice,  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  to  which  it  ndates.  As 
It  is,  in  a country  where  all  the  other  festivals  of  the  church 
have  been  abolished  and  forgotten,  the  eve  of  All-llalluwmas 
still  continues  the  most  important  day  in  the  rural,  iierliaps 
wc  might  say  generally  in  the  popular  calendar.  It  owes 
tids  |>ermanent  distinction  to  the  circumstance,  which  ull 
Its  p^viliur  (1-rcmunicK  announce,  of  l>eiiig  much  (4der  than 
the  rhurcli.  Itderives  its  origin  from  the  deplbsuf  U'atlv  n 
supcrslition.  * It  is  Uiougbl.’  says  Bums,  * to  be  a ii.gnt 
when  w'itches,  devils,  and  other  mischief-making  beings,  are 
all  abroad  on  their  baneful  midnight  errands;  particulariv 
those  aerial  people,  the  fairies,  are  said  on  that  night  to  liolil 
a gnmn  annivorsarv.’  All  its  observances  aocordingly  imply 
an  'ippHcation  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits.  But  for  a parti- 
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cuIrt  account  of  the  various  modes  in  which  this  application 
is  made,  wc  must  refer  the  reader  to  Burns's  poem,  and  the 
Dotes  hy  which  it  is  illustrated. 

ALL  SAINTS.  A cluster  of  three  small  islands  so  called 
from  their  having  been  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  on  Alt 
Saints’  Day.  They  an.'  uear  the  south  side  of  the  Island  of 
Guadaloupe.  and  withiu  iU  jurisdiction,  in  15**  51'  N.  lat., 
and  61°  44'  W.  loni{. 

The  two  largest  islands  of  this  cluster  are  callisl  Tcrre-en* 
Haul,  or  Hi){h  Island,  and  Terre-eu  Bus,  or  Low  Island. 
The  first  of  these  has  a small  village  on  its  western  side, 
between  which  and  iho  third  island  which  is  little  more 
than  a barren  rock  to  the  north-w  c>t,  there  is  exceedingly 
g<x>d  and  safe  anchorage  in  from  six  to  sixU'cu  fathoms  | 
water.  On  the  south  west  side  of 'rerre'cn-Haul  is  a moun- 
tain B13  fi.%t  above  the  level  of  the  S4.a.  and  on  the  north 
coast  is  a remarkable  promontory  which  serves  as  a land- 
mark for  vessels  upproarhiug  from  the  northward.  This 
island  produces  Indian  cum  Ibr  the  subsistence  of  the  inlia- 
bitanU,  and  a little  cotton  fur  exportation.  Terre-en-Bas 
also  produces  Indian  corn  and  cotUiit,  together  with  a small 
quantity  of  coffee,  said  to  be  of  (he  finest  quality. 

The  inhabitants  uf  these  islands,  who  are  not  more  than 
300  in  number,  arc  very  poor,  and  subsist  pnncipally  on 
vegetables  and  fish,  which  last  arc  good  and  abunoant 
(Purdy’s  Colominan  yamga/ur,  and  Alcedu's  Dic/ionury.) 

ALL  SAINTS'  BAY-  A large  and  commodious  bay  in 
the  province  uf  the  saute  name  in  Brazil.  The  entrance  to 
tile  bay  is  in  12°  42'  S.  laL.  and  38°  4/  W.  long. ; it  is  eight 
miles  wide  Ix^tween  the  points  uf  Togapipe  and  Saint  An- 
tonio. The  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tho  River 
Real ; on  the  south  by  the  province  of  X/m  llbeos ; on  the 
cast  by  the  south  Atlantic  ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  terri- 
ton’  still  in  the  possession  of  abori^tal  Indians. 

tills  bay  is  thirty-seven  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  twenty-seven  miles  wide  in  the  widest  part  from  cast  to 
west,  witlun  wliich  space  it  is  computed  that  secure  an- 
chorage could  he  found  for  all  tlie  navies  of  the  world.  The 
dimensions  just  given  are,  hou  ever,  perhaps  a little  in  excess. 
The  bay  coutauis  several  fertile  islands ; tnu  largest  uf  these, 
called  lUparica.  surelches  inwards  from  the  mouth  of  tlte 
hay,  to  which  it  forms  two  entrances.  Thisisland  is  eighu^u 
miles  long,  and  about  three  brood  in  the  widest  parts : the 
coaats  of  the  bay  have  many  small  inlets.  Two  shoals  Ue 
near  the  entrance  on  the  west  side,  but  arc  not  dangerous, 
as  there  is  a channel  of  sufficient  breailth  and  depth  fur  ships 
uf  sny  sixe. 

All  Saints'  Bay,  culled  by  the  Portuguese  Bahia  de  Todot 
Siin/oa,  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  navigators  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  an  attempt  to  colonize  the 
surrounding  country  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  King 
John  111.  of  Portugal,  by  several  persons  of  disliiKTUoii, 
coamaudeil  by  Francisco  Pereira  Cutinhu.  While  their  set- 
tlement was  ill  its  infancy.  the»e  adventurers  were  attacked 
by  a tribe  of  native  Indians  and  compelled  to  retire ; after 
this  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  sbipwreoked  upon  an 
uUnd  within  tlio  bay,  when  sudi  as  escaped  tbo  waves  uere 
ina-vaacred  by  the  inhabitants. 

A second  settlement  was  afterwards  made  In'  the  Crown 
of  Portugal,  and  declared  to  be  tbe  capital  of  Brazil.  This 
settlement  appears  to  have  prospered  and  to  have  been 
the  source  of  much  profit  to  the  government  uf  tbo  parent 
atate,  which  drew  from  it  annual  supplies  of  gold,  diamonds, 
topazes,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  with  some  oilier  articles  of 
Qunor  importance. 

This  settlement  having  devolved  upon  the  Crown  of 
Spain,  through  the  inheritance  uf  Philip  1I„  was  attacked 
and  captured  by  the  Dutch  in  1623,  but  was  retaken  in  the 
following  year  by  Don  Frederiouc  do  Toledo. 

The  province  ui  at  present  well  cultivated,  and  produces  an 
ahundanoe  of  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  Uibacco,  with  a va- 
riety of  medicinal  roots,  gums,  balsams,  and  dyeing  woods : 
Ur^  quantities  of  lignum-vitse  and  mahogany  arc  likewise 
collectM.  Tbe  labour  of  the  plantations  is  performed  by 
nejro  slaves. 

The  town  of  San  Salvador,  commonly  known  as  Bahia, 
stands  just  within  the  buy  on  the  east  side.  It  has  a con- 
sulerable  ex|iorl  trade  to  Europe  in  the  articles  just  men- 
liuued,  and  in  return  imports  Euru{>ean  gu<xls.  It  (ratlea 
okewise  with  Maldonado  and  Moatevideu,  whence  it  bringa 
uaek  salt  beef  for  the  consumption  of  the  negroes,  and  hides : 
and  with  tlie  Coast  of  Africa,  where  its  tobKco  is  excUangea 
Jot  slaves. 


Several  rivers  which  tluw  from  the  mountains  discharge 
themselves  into  Ail  Saiuts'  Bay.  'I’he  principal  of  these 
rivers  are  the  ParoguaiTa,  the  Sergipp^  tbe  Jaguarippe.  tho 
Motuim,  Uie  Pwanamerio,  and  t^  Piraja.  Tliese  nUreanis 
add  greatly  u>  the  trade  uf  the  port ; nearly  1 uoo  htiaU 
being  constantly  employed  up>iii  them  in  bnnging  down 
the  various  productions  of  the  interior. 

Nitre  of  excellent  quality  and  in  great  abundance  has 
been  found  in  tbe  south-west  part  of  the  province.  Tho 
Town  of  Caxueira,  situated  fourteen  leaguox  from  Bahia 
on  the  Rio  Francisco,  is  the  spot  where  the  produce  of  the 
gold  mines  of  llie  north  is  rollnctod.  Iron  and  cop|)cr  are 
likcwi>e  found  in  the  province.  A piece  ol'  native  oopjjer 
weighing  26o6  pounds,  the  largest  perhaps  known  to  exist 
in  the  world,  was  scut  huuce  to  Portugal,  and  is  deposited 
ill  the  Royal  Musuuui  of  Lisbon. 

Tbe  Coast  of  Brazil  in  the  vicinity  of  this  bay  abounds 
with  wluiles,  but  the  fishing  is  priMccuted  uiUy  by  a few 
largo  IxMitii,  and  the  quantity  of  oU  procured  is  seldom  found 
uul  to  the  consumption  uf  the  iuhahitaiits.  (Southey's 
utoru  of  Bi  azil,  and  Thompson  s Alcedo.) 

ALL  SAINTS'  BAY.  a ileep  inlet  on  tbe  Coasted  Ca- 
lifurmo,  in  31°  43'  N.  lat.,  and  6.P  34'  W.  long.,  at  the  point 
where  the  Peninsula  joins  the  pruviiu-u  of  New  Laliibrtiia. 
A cluster  uf  detached  rocks  lies  at  tbe  distance  of  three 
lei^ues  off  Point  Gnijero,  the  Miuth  iKiiul  of  the  bay.  Tbe 
Mk-vion  of  Saint  Thomas,  established  in  1 790,  is  in  the  im- 
mediate ncighbourbikod  of  this  bay.  (Vancouver's  Voyage.) 

ALL  SOULS'  COIA£GE,  Oxford,  was  founded  m 1437, 
by  Henry  Chichele,  Andihishup  of  Canterbury  ; although  in 
tlie  charter  of  endowment  which  was  obtained  for  it  in  the 
next  year,  King  Henry  VI.  assumed  the  title  of  fimiider,  a 
term  w hich  in  the  language  of  the  day  meant  simply  patron. 
The  lineal  descendants  of  those  who  had  founded  religious 
houses,  and  who  retained  tho  patronage,  in  the  official  re- 
tunis  at  tho  dissolution,  were  all  called  tuunders.  According 
to  the  charter,  the  society  was  to  consist  of  a warden  and 
twenty  fellows,  willi  power  in  the  wu^n  to  increase  their 
number  to  Ibrty  ; and  was  to  be  eallod  * The  College  of  the 
Souls  uf  all  the  Faithful  Dee«a.i«d,'  Collegium  ommum  Ani- 
nuirum  Jidehum  deJuncUnum  de  Ojxm.  Thu  obUgation 
imposed  on  the  society  was  to  pray  fur  the  good  estate  of 
Henry  VI.  and  the  arcbhiahop  during  their  lives,  and  for 
their  souls  affer  their  decease  ; also  for  Uie  souls  of  Henry  V. 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  together  with  those  uf  all  the 
dukes,  earls,  barons,  kaighta,  and  esquires,  and  other  sub- 
jects of  the  crown  uf  England  who  had  fallen  in  the  war 
with  France,  and  fur  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  «l^eftved. 
Sixtccu  of  the  fellows  were  to  study  the  civil  and  canon 
laws,  the  rust  philosophy  and  the  arts,  and  tlieology. 
Tlie  most  remarkable  clause  in  the  charter  gave  the  society 
leave  to  purchase  lands  to  the  yearly  value  uf  3UU/.,  a sum 
of  great  magnitude  for  tho  time,  and  which  baa  since  been 
increased  to  iUoU/.  yearly  value.  Another  charier  of  very 
extensivo  privileges  was  granUxl  soon  alter  the  fouiidatioo 
by  King  Henry  vl.,  and  Uus  and  the  first  charter  were  con- 
firmed by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  14tli  Heiiiy  VIL,  1499. 
The  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  tbe  coUege  were  not 

f ven  till  a fuw'  days  before  Archbisliop  Chichele's  death. 

hey  were  modelled  after  the  statutes  wnich  bad  been  given 
to  I^cw  College,  by  William  de  Wykeham;  and  ordained 
that  the  fellows  shall  be  bom  in  lawful  wedlock  in  die  pro- 
vince of  Cauterbun',  with  a preferenco  to  tbe  next  of  kin 
dest'cnded  from  RoMrt  and  William  Chichele.  Uie  founder's 
brothers.  A very  ancient  copy  uf  the  statutes  is  preserved 
among  the  Aninael  manuscripts,  now  in  tlie  British  Museum. 
No.  147.  lit  tbe  Btemmuta  Chicheleana,  published  in  1765, 
the  founder's  oullaleral  descendants  ore  traced  through 
nearly  IJtiU  families.  To  tbe  society  were  also  added 
chaplains,  clerks,  and  choristers. 

The  founder  gave  this  institutioo  the  manors  of  Wodon 
and  Weston,  or  Wedon  Pinkney  in  Nurlbamptonshire, 
Horsliam  and  Scutney,  or  Bietchcourt  m Kent,  the  rectory 
of  Upchurch  in  Kent,  and  the  suppressed  Alien  Priories  of 
New  Ruuiney  in  Keut,  Alberbury,  or  Abberbury  in  Shrop* 
shire.  St.  Clare  in  Carmarthenshire,  and  Llangenitb  in 
Glamorganshire.  The  Alien  Priory  estatas  are  said  to  have 
been  renumud  by  King  Edward  IV.,  but  were  afterwards 
rcNlored.  Besides  these  possessions,  the  trustees  of  Uio 
founder  purchoAed  the  tuaisirs  uf  Edgeware,  Kingsbury,  and 
Malorees  in  Middlesex;  and  the  founder  liitn.HeU  bequeathed 
the  sums  of  1 34/.  fir.  bd.,  an<l  J U09  marks,  to  be  banked  for 
the  \ue  ct'  the  coUege. 
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In  the  college  wan  capable  of  receiving  the  warden 
and  fellows : but  it  was  not  llitished  till  the  latter  end  of 
1444.  The  expense  of  the  buildings  were  estimated  at 
4156/.  b*.  3b/.;  the  purchase  of  grounds,  books,  chapel 
furniture,  &c..  at  4302/.  3s.  Hd.  The  accounts  of  the  minor 
items  are  still  remaining. 

Among  the  benefactors  to  this  society  of  an  early  date 
we  find  the  names  of  James  Goldwell.  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich. Cardinal  Pole,  and  Daiid  Pole,  Bishop  of  Peterbo* 
tough:  but  the  acquisitions  from  these  and  other  persons 
consisted  chietly  in  advuwsuus.  The  endowment  of  the 
college  was  valued,  in  1535.  at  302/.  2r.  3^/.  per  annum; 
in  1592,  500/.;  and  in  1612,  the  society  consist^  of  ninety* 
three  iiorsons.  At  present,  1833,  it  consists  of  a warden, 
forty  fellows,  two  chaplains,  and  seven  clerks  ; the  total 
number,  including  members  nut  on  the  foundation,  is  one 
hundred  and  one.  At  the  election  of  a waitlcu,  the  society 
present  two  of  their  numl>er  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. the  visitor,  who  makes  choice  of  one. 

Of  the  original  buildings,  as  left  by  tbo  founder,  very 
little  now  remains.  Tbo  principal  front,  towards  the  High- 
street,  till  within  a few  years  retained  somewhat  moro  of  its 
ancient  character  than  at  prest>nt.  This  front  was,  at  first, 
194  feet  in  length,  opening  into  two  quadrangles.  It  has 
been  recentlv  in  part  renewed,  and  its  appearance  altogether 
improved.  I'he  gate  to  the  westward  has  6gures  of  Henry 
VI.  and  Archbishop  Chichele.  The  git'at  quadrangle  was 
erected  by  Hawksmoor  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  last 
centur}'.  The  chapel,  hall,  and  librar)',  which  have  passed 
through  three  stages  of  alteration  since  the  foundation  of 
the  college,  agree  in  the  general  outline  of  character  with 
the  newer  buildings.  The  greater  part  of  the  new  buildings 
were  constructed  at  the  expense  of  various  benefactors. 
The  hall  at  the  cast  end  of  the  chapel  was  renewed  in  its 
interior,  in  1 729  ; it  contains,  beside  numerous  busts  and  pie- 
turex,  Bacon's  statue  of  Sir  William  Blackstone.  The  new 
library,  which  supersetled  the  old  one  in  the  original  qua- 
drangle. now  reduced  to  chambers,  was  built  from  funds 
supplied  by  the  liberality  of  Colonel  Christopher  Codrington, 
who  had  been  first  a fellow  of  the  college,  and  afterwards 
governor-in-chief  of  the  Leeward  Caribbw  Islands.  It  was 
begun  in  1716,  but  not  finishe^l  till  1756,  at  an  expense  of 
12,101/.  5s.,  leaving  a surplus  of  donation,  with  which  an 
estate,  the  rents  of  which  arc  appropriated  to  the  purchase 
of  books,  was  bought  at  Lewknur,  in  Oxfordshire.  This 
noble  room  is  190  feet  in  length  by  321  in  breadth,  except 
in  the  central  recess  where  the  breadth  extends  to  5I| 
feet;  the  height  is  40  feet,  with  a gallery  surrounding 
three  sides.  The  collection  of  books  which  it  contains 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Oxford,  and  is  continually  in- 
creasing. The  chapel  preserves  the  exterior  only  of  its 
ancient  state ; it  undenvent  much  disfigurement  in  the  in- 
terior at  and  after  the  Reformation,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  founder  having  directed  that  on  certain  occasions  it 
should  be  appmpriated  to  public  use.  The  last  alteration  of 
ihc  interior  of  this  ebapiM  to<jk  place  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  and  was  oi'complishcd  by  the  combined 
taste  and  skill  of  Dr.  Clarke.  Sir  James  Tlmrnhill,  and  Sir 
Chrislopiier  Wren.  Mengs  s fine  picture  of  the  Noli  me 
tanj'ere  wa.s  afierw  aids  purchased  as  an  altar-piece  for  it,  at 
the  price  of  SOU  guineas. 

Among  the  more  eminent  members  of  this  college  may 
be  enumerated  the  celebrated  Linacre,  Lcland.  the  antiquary. 
Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  Brian  Duppa,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
An*hbidiop  Sheldon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Tindal,  Dr,  Syden- 
ham. Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Young,  the  author  of  the 
Niiiht  ihous;htx.  Sir  William  Blackstone,  and  Reginald 
Hcl>er  the  late  bishop  of  Calcutta.  (Wood's  Cnifeuet  and 
Halt\  of  Orford,  by  Gutch  ; Chalmer  s Hiet.  of  the  Cotleget ; 
Untv.  (’alendur  ) 

ALLA,  os  used  in  Music,  an  Italian  preposition,  or  the 
dative  of  the  feminine  article  la,  which,  prefixed  to  certain 
words,  signifies,  or  ha.s  the  power  of  the  phrase,  in  the 
manner  of:  e.  g.  Alla  CapeUa,  in  the  manner  of  chapel,  or 
church,  music:  — in  the  ancient  manner :—.4//a 
Pranreite,  in  the  French  stylo  : — All ' Inglete,  in  the  Eng- 
\ish  style : &c. 

ALLA'BRKVE,  in  Music,  an  Italian  term,  signifying 
u quick  time,  in  which  the  notes  take  only  luilf  their  usual 
length.  This  is  synonymous  with  Tempo  di  CapeUa,  or 
time  Ilf  church  music,  in  which  each  bar,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  old  composers,  contains  one  brete,  or  two 
satm-bret'es,  or  their  equivalents.  AUa-Brtve  time  is  vciy 


rarely  used  in  modem  music.  The  fine  fugue  in  (he 
Messiah,  * And  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed,'  is  an  ex 
ample  of  this  measure. 

ALL.\H  U the  Arabic  name  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
which  through  the  Koran  has  found  its  wav  into  the  lan- 
guages of  all  nations  who  have  embraced  the  Mohammedan 
religion.  It  is  properly  a contraction  of  al’USh  : o2  is  the 
Arabic  definite  article,  and  t/uA,  which  correspondA  to  the 
Hebrew  words  Elnah  and  Ehhim,  signifies  a dcitv  gene- 
rally: the  prefixed  article  resiricts  the  meaning,  and  tualdh 
or  Allah  signifies  the  True  God,  as  opposed  to  the  deities 
worshipped  by  idolaters.  The  word  AUah  is  frequently  met 
with  as  a component  part  of  Arabic  proper  names:  e. g. 
Abd-<dlah,  i.  c.  the  Servant  of  God.  Allah  akbar  (God  is 
great)  is  the  common  battle-cry  of  the  Mohammedans.  The 
phrase  Biem  AUah  or  Biem-illah  (in  the  Name  of  God)  is 
invanably  uttered  by  devout  Mussulmans  before  the  coin- 
immcement  of  any  undertaking,  and  before  their  meals  : it 
is  also  put  at  the  beginning  of  their  books. 

ALLAHABAD,  a con.siderablc  province  of  Hindostan, 
lying  between  the  24th  and  26th  parallels  of  north  latitude. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ouue  and  Agra : on  the  east 
bv  Bahar;  on  the  south  by  Gundwana;  and  on  the  west  by 
Malwa, 

This  prorince  is  divided  into  eight  districts : riz.,  Allaha- 
bad. which  contains  the  town  and  fortress  of  the  same  name ; 
Benares,  Mirzapoor,  Jounpoor.  Rewah,  Bundelcund,  Cawn- 
poor,  and  Maniepoor.  The  length  of  the  province  from  eaat 
to  west  is  270  miles,  and  its  average  breath  from  north  t/> 
south,  about  120  miles. 

According  to  Abul  Fail,  this  territory  was  invaded  in  the 
year  1020,  by  the  Sultan  Mahmond  of  Ghizni,  who  then 
met  with  only  partial  6Uoces.s,  and  returned  again  to  the 
attack  three  years  tbereaAer,  but  without  effecting  a perma- 
nent conquest.  The  prorince  fell  afterwards  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  and  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury it  became  an  independent  kingdom,  of  which  Jounpoor 
was  the  capital.  Partaking  the  lot  of  other  Patan  districU, 
it  subsequently  came  into  possession  of  the  Mogul  emperors, 
and  was  formed  into  a nistinct  noubah*  by  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  who,  at  the  same  time,  gave  to  the  district  the  namu 
which  it  now  bears. 

At  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mogul  empire,  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  was  seized  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  In 
1775,  the  East  India  Companv  acquired  the  Benares  dis- 
trict under  a treaty  with  the  SoubahdarofOude,  and  in  1810. 
the  Company  obtained  from  the  same  government  the  fur^ 
ther  cession  of  the  city  of  Allahabad  and  the  adjacent 
districts.  In  1803.  the  south-eastern  districts  of  the  pro- 
vince were  received  by  the  British  in  exchange  for  terri- 
tories in  Guzerat  and  the  Carnatic. 

Allahabad  is  one  of  the  most  pimulous  and  productive 
provinces  in  the  Indian  empire.  It  furnishes  diamonds, 
indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  opium,  and  saltpetre,  besides  which 
the  natives  carry  on  very  considerable  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton cloth.  The  greatest  proportion  of  the  population  are 
Hindoos,  only  about  one-eighth  part  professing  the  religion 
of  Mohammed. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  Ganges,  the 
Jumna,  the  Goomty,  so  called  from  its  winding  course,  and 
the  Caramnassa,  with  their  branches.  Major  Reiinell  sup- 
poses that  the  last-named  of  these  rivers  is  the  Ck>mme- 
nasesof  Arrian  (/mA'ca.  chap.  4).  The  streams  are  all  in  tho 
northern  part  of  the  province ; the  countiy*  in  their  vicini^  it 
generally  flat  and  fertile,  but  the  climate  is  extremely  sultry 
and  exposed  to  the  visitation  of  hut  winds.  To  the  south-west 
the  country  is  hilly.  In  this  quarter,  in  the  district  of  Buituel 
cund,  the  diamond  mines  of  Fannah  are  situated . uicb*. 
are  les.s  profitable  now  than  formerly  : only  a few  stones  oi 
.superior  quality  having  been  found  during  many  years. 
(Rennell's  hfemnir  rf  a Map  (f  Hiniiost<m  : Hamilton's 
Jiaet  Indio  Gazetteer.) 

ALLAH.VBAD,  a. judicial  subdivision  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name  already  described.  The  territory  of  which 
tliis  district  is  composed  is  for  the  most  part  immediately 
surrounding  the  city  of  Allahabad ; some  other  portions  are, 
however,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  capital. 
Tlie  soil,  which  in  general  consists  of  a sandy  loam,  is  very 
fertile,  so  that  the  crop  of  wheat,  which  is  the  grain  prin- 
cipally sown,  is  said  to  amount  on  the  aNerage  to  fifly-six 

* AccucUoz  to  inatjtoW  of  Akbar.  a lonb^h  •bould  nf  twrnty 

two  rirear*.  a drear  at  tvectf -two  perirunoalia.  a |»-rxiiciui'i  of  twrnljr  tw* 
tuppah*.  aad  a tuppah  of  t»eo(>  t«i>  TiUaxer  ; balthls  tlndaeva  of  di«iain,« 
ba«  probably  mod  carrirH  into  HTrrt. 
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bu«]ie1.<t  t<j  the  KnijUsh  acre.  To  obtain  Uiw  return,  aiti- 
Aciul  irri$;ution  is  resortoii  to,  and  this  forms  the  most 
laborious  jiarl  of  the  culti\ator  B task.  Barley,  peas,  and 
potatoes  are  likewise  predmvd.  hut  the  most  important  cul- 
tivation of  the  district  consistAif  indi^,  cotton,  and  opium, 
which  arc  larijely  exported.  The  last-mentioned  of  the*e 
articles  was  intnMlucod  into  the  diatrirt  about  ei^bt  years 
a(p>,  afler  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  ryota. 
wIk>  are  nvenM)  to  any  kind  of  innovation.  The  district 
contains  16,53,106  begahs  (about  550,000  acres)  of  land  in 
cultivation,  the  annual  revenue  irom  which  amounts  to 
27,93.244  rupees:  11,09,777  bogahs  of  land  are  waste,  and 
of  these  about  one-third  are  sidd  to  be  fit  for  cultivation. 

The  trade  of  this  district  was  formerly  in  great  part  made 
up  of  cotton  cloths,  which  were  manufactured  in  considerahlo 
quantities  in  all  the  villages,  but  the  course  of  this  traffic 
has  been  altered  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  English  goods  of  that  description,  and  this  branch 
of  native  industry  has  much  declined  in  consequence.  The 
district  enjoys  a considerable  transit  trade,  for  which  it 
is  well  fitted  by  its  ge<^aphical  position  between  tite  coast 
of  Bengal  and  the  province  of  Oude,  and  tlie  Gorkha  ter- 
ritory. The  exportable  produce  of  these  districts  is  conveyed 
down  the  Ganges  fur  shipment — salt,  metals,  woollen  cloths, 
and  drugs  being  the  principal  articles  convoyed  from  the  coast 
in  return.  (Hamilton's  £as/  India  Gazetteer}  Tennant's 
Indian  Rerreatinne : Parliamentary  Popern.) 

ALLAHABAD,  the  capital  of  the  ciistrict  and  province 
of  the  same  name  in  Hindostan,  is  situated  in  25°  27'  N. 
lat.,  61^50'  E.  long.,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Ganges 
and  Jumna.  An  extensive  fortification  is  erected  on  the 
tongue  of  land  where  these  streams  unite,  so  as  completely 
to  command  the  navigation.  This  fort  is  built  of  polished 
freestone  with  circular  bastions  at  inter^'als,  in  which  the 
cannon  are  mounted  on  the  sides  next  to  tlie  rivers;  the 
land  side  is  a perfectly  regular  fortification,  of  strength 
sufficient  to  resist  ail  attacks  of  a native  armv,  and  to  re- 
quire a regular  siege  by  European  troops.  The  East  India 
(%>mpany  has  expended  considerable  sums  for  improving 
these  fortifications. 

The  city  of  Allahabad  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Palirobothia  (Arrian.  Indica,  10):  but  this 
is  not  certain.  A great  part  of  its  present  buildings  are 
of  mud.  and  are  erected  on  the  ancient  foundations  at* 
substantial  brick  edifices,  while  much  of  the  soil  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  consisting  of  materials  used  in 
building  and  of  the  fragments  of  earthenware  vessels,  attests 
the  former  magnitude  of  the  city. 

This  place  is  considere<l  by  Brahmins  to  be  the  moat 
bolT  of  all  the  sacred  contluencea  of  rivers  in  Hindostan : it 
is  called  by  them  Shot  Prayag.  It  owes  this  pre-eminence 
to  the  belief  that  it  is  the  point  of  junction  of  three  rivers, 
the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  the  Sereswati.  It  is  true  that 
the  last-mentioned  of  these  rivers  is  no  where  visible  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  this  difficulty  is  surmounted  by  the  asser- 
tion that  the  missing  stream  joins  the  other  two  underground, 
and  pilgrims  who  bathe  here  are  held  to  acquire  the  same 
ment  as  if  they  were  to  immerse  themselves  in  all  three 
rivers  separately.  On  arriving  at  this  sacred  spot,  the  pil- 
grun  seats  himself  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  has  his 
bead  shaved  so  that  each  hair  may  fall  into  the  water,  the 
racred  writings  of  the  Hindoos  promising  a residence  in 
furadise  of  one  million  of  years  for  each  hair  so  deposited. 
After  this  operation,  the  devotee  roust  bathe,  and  the  next 
day  must  perfurm  the  obsequies  of  his  deceased  ancestors, 
^fany  pilgrims  are  so  impressed  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
place,  and  of  the  purity  which  it  imparts,  that  conveying 
themselves  in  a boat  to  the  exact  spot  whore  the  three  rivers 
are  supposed  to  unite,  they  plunge  into  the  stream  with 
three  pots  of  water  tied  to  the  body,  so  that  they  must  in- 
evitably sink  to  the  bottom.  The  East  India  Company  levies 
a tax  Ilf  three  rupees  on  each  pilgrim  who  visits  tliis  sane- 
ti6e<l  spot : the  number  of  these  visiters  varies  exceedingly 
in  different  years  ; but  more  than  200,u00  have  been  known 
to  pay  the  tax  in  one  year. 

Allahabad  was  a favourite  residence  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar.  who  may  l>e  .said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
moriem  city,  and  uf  its  fortifications.  Its  situation  must  in 
thos*.'  days  have  given  it  a great  degree  of  political  im- 
portance. In  1 765,  the  fort  »ii»  taken  by  Sir  Robert  Flcti-her, 
but  was  aflcrwards  restored  to  the  Nabob  uf  Oude,  and  again 
was  transferrwl  to  the  Company  in  1803.  The  city  now 
r'laitains  a permanent  judicial  establishment,  whence  perio- 
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dical  circuits  are  made  through  the  province.  It  like 
contains  a nchiNd  set  on  fo«>t  in  lh25.  by  the  subscription 
of  some  English  genllemen,  which  Ua.s  since  llounsbed 
having  received  assistance  fnmi  the  guxemnicnt  In 
this  school  contained  sixty-four  native  students  who  wcie 
studying  the  Persian  and  Hinduostaiiee  languages,  and  had 
made  tolerable  proficiency  in  geography  and  arithmetic 
besides  acquiring  a practical  knowledge  uf  surveying.  Five 
of  these  students  have  since  obtained  employment  ai'  Hur- 
vcyors  under  the  Company's  government.  The  present  |k>- 
pulation  of  Allahabad,  exclusive  of  the  garrisMi,  is  estimated 
at  20,060  persons. 

Allahabad  is  820  miles  fn>m  the  sea  following  the  course 
of  the  Ganges,  but  the  travelling  distance  between  the  city 
and  Calcutta  is  only  550  miles  in  a north-west  direction. 
The  distance  from  Benares  is  53,  from  Lucknow  127,  from 
Delhi  212,  and  from  Agra  296  miles.  (Major  Renneirs 
Memoir  of  a Map  rf  Hindoitan  ; Bernier's  Travelt;  Mill'a 
Hittory  of  Prituh  India ; Parliamenlary  Reportt.) 

ALLAN,  DAVID,  was  boni  in  Edinburgh,  and  began 
the  study  of  the  arts  in  an  academy  (bunded  at  Glasgow. 
He  aflerwards  went  to  Italy,  and  in  1773  obtained  the 
prize  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  given  for  the  best  speci- 
men of  historical  composition.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1777,  and  resided  some  time  in  I./}ndon.  He  practiced 
history,  portrait,  and  landscape.  His  pictures  of  the  latter 
class  resembled  those  of  Caspar  Poussin.  Alxiut  the  year 
17su  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  apuointeil  director  of 
the  academy  established  in  that  city  by  the  trustees  for  the 
manufactures  and  improvements,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
principles  of  the  fine  arts,  in  Scotland.  His  talents  wore 
chietly  exercised  on  works  of  humour,  of  which  he  has  left 
' many  specimens  boUi  in  painting  and  etching.  Scvenil  of 
bis  works  have  been  engraved,  and  four,  representing  the 
I 8{K>rts  of  the  carnival  at  Rome,  were  aquatintcil  by  Paul 
i Sandbv.  Mr.  Allan  died  April  6,  1796. 

I ALLATIUS  (LEO),  an  eminent  literary  man  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  a Greek,  born  m tlie  island  uf 
I Chios,  in  1586.  Being  carried  over  to  Italy  at  an  early  age, 
ho  was  taken  under  tno  protection  of  a powerful  family  in 
I Calabria,  and  educated  in  the  Greek  college  at  Rome.  Early 
in  life  he  revisited  his  native  muntry ; but  he  soon  returned 
to  Rome,  where,  after  a succession  of  litcrarv  employments, 

, he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  Vatican.  )^or  this  post  he 
was  well  fitted,  by  great  industry  and  a retentive  memory  ; 

: and,  in  a long  life,  he  edited  manuscTipts,  translated  Greek 
authors,  and  published  many  original  works,  which  display 
more  Kfaming  and  power  of  collecting  materials  than  taste 
or  judgment.  A Greek  by  birth,  be  was  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  and  bigoted  upholders  of  the  Roman  Church  and 
of  papal  infkllibility,  and  hesitated  not  to  invoke  fire  and 
sword  as  the  legitimate  means  of  converting  obstinate  here- 
tics. (See  his  treatise  De  Ecdeeite  Oecidenialis  et  Orieuttilin 
perpetua  Coneenzione.)  He  is  accused  uf  having  softened 
down  the  points  of  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches,  in  order  to  gratify  Pope  Urban  V'lll.,  who  was 
bent  upon  effecting  a reconciliation  and  union  between  them. 
He  founded  a college  in  tlie  isle  of  Cliios,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  the  vear  1669,  aged  eighty-three. 

ALLEGHANY,  a river  of  North  America,  one  of  the 
tributaries,  and  generally  considered  the  principal  source,  of 
the  Ohio;  the  united  waters  of  the  Allegnany  and  Monon- 
gahcla,  at  their  confluence  at  Pittsburgh  on  the  weslem 
limits  of  Pennsylvania,  receive  the  name  of  Ohio.  It  rises 
within  5 miles  of  Lake  Erie,  and,  fed  by  numerous  branches, 
pursues  a general  course  south  by  west  for  200  miles  to 
Pittsburgh.  Its  sources  are  the  extreme  north-eastern  tri- 
butaries of  the  Mississippi  basin,  and  flow  from  the  highest 
part  of  the  Ohio  valley.  (See  Darby's  Geography  of  the 
United  Statez.) 

ALLEGHANY  MOUNTAINS,  a subordinate  chain 
of  the  great  system  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  which 
run  through  the  United  States  of  North  America  in  a north- 
east and  south-west  direction.  [See  Appalachian.} 

AIXEGIANCE.orLlGEANCE,  is  the  lawful  obedience 
wliich  a subject  is  bound  to  render  to  his  sovereign. 

The  bond  of  allegiance  {ttgamen)  is  mutual  and  reciprocal ; 
by  it  the  subject  is  bound  U)  obey , tuid  the  sovereign  to  protect 

The  allegiance  of  a subject,  acconling  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, is  permanent  and  universal : i.e.%  ho  can,  hy  no  net  of 
Ilia  own,  uhjuro  or  repudiate  the  duties  which  it  invohes; 
nor  ran  he  by  emigration,  or  any  voIuutHry  change  of  resi- 
dence, escape  its  legal  con-fequenccs. 
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Even  an  alien  ovea  a local  and  temporary  allegiance  ao  | 
long  a»  he  continues  within  the  dominions  of  the  king ; and 
ho  may,  therefore,  be  prosecuted  and  punished  for  treason. 

An  usurper,  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  crown, 
is  entitled  to  allegiance;  and,  accordingly,  our  hrstor}’  fur- 
nishes an  instance  in  which  a treason  committed  against 
the  person  of  Henry  VI.  was  punished  in  the  raign  of  his 
successor,  even  after  an  act  of  parliament  had  declared  the 
brraer  on  usurer. 

An  oath  of  allegianee  has,  from  the  earlieat  period,  been 
.exacted  from  natural  subjects  of  these  realms ; but  its  form 
has  undergone  same  variations.  In  iu  ancient  form,  the 
party  promised  * to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  king  and  his 
noirs,  and  truth  and  faith  to  bear  of  life  and  limb  and 
terrene  honour,  and  not  to  know  or  bear  of  any  ill  or  da> 
mage  intended  him  without  defending  him  therefrom.’ 
The  modern  oath,  enforced  bv  statute  since  the  revolution, 
is  of  a more  simple  form,  and  I's  expn*ssed  in  more  indefinite 
terms.  ' 1 do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I will  be 
faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  majesty  King 
William.’ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  alteration  of  the  form 
has,  in  any  degree,  varied  the  nature  uf  the  subject's  dut\'. 
which  is,  indeed,  owing  from  him  antecedently  to  any  oath, 
and  although  he  may  never,  in  fact,  have  been  called  upon 
to  take  it.  The  oath  n imposed  by  way  of  additional  se- 
curity for  the  due  performance  of  semoes  inherently  due 
from  the  subject  from  his  birth,  who  is.  in  like  manner, 
entitlcil  to  the  protection  of  the  king  befiire  the  latter  ha« 
fmnally  accepted  the  duties  of  sovereignty  by  taking  the 
coronation  oath. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  the  land,  ever)'  male  subject  of  the 
age  of  twelve  years  (with  certain  exceptions)  was  bound  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  when  summoned  to  the  inferior 
criminal  courts,  called  LceU  and  Touma ; and  a variety  of 
statutes,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  down  to  the  present 
centurj',  have  expressly  required  it  from  public  functionaries 
and  other  persons  before  they  enter  upon  their  respective 
duties,  or  practise  in  their  several  professions.  By  1 GiWge  I. 
c.  13.,  Iw'o  justices  of  the  peace,  or  other  oorareisaionerH 
appointed  by  the  king,  may  tender  the  oath  to  any  person 
suj^nected  of  disaffection. 

Prom  a violation  of  allegiance  results  the  highest  offence 
known  to  the  law  of  this  country,  viz.,  Trsason. 

Those  who  wish  to  become  more  fully  acquainted  with 
this  subject,  and  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  distinctions 
between  liege  fealty,  or  allegiance,  and  tintple  fealty,  or 
fealty  hv  reason  of  tenure,  mav  advantageously  consult 
Hale  s Pleas  of  the  Croirn,  vol.  i.  p.  sfe,  et  *e^.,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Foster's  Discourse  on  High  YVeown. 

AI..LEGORY,  literally,  a discourse  which  has  another 
meaning  than  what  is  directly  expressed.  Thus,  the  ad- 
dre.ss  of  Mcnenius  Agrippa  to  hi.s  fellow-citizens  of  Rome, 
as  recorded  by  Livy,  in  wnich  he  described  a rebellion  of  the 
industrious  against  the  wealthier  orders  of  a state,  under 
the  figure  of  a conspiracy  uf  all  the  other  meniberH  of  the 
human  body  against  the  stomach,  was  an  allegory.  An 
allegor)',  however,  is  not  intended  to  deceive  or  perplex,  in  ; 
which  respect  it  differs  from  an  enigma  or  riddle. 

Allegor^  ha.s  been  a fkvourite  mMe  of  composition  in  all 
countries  and  ages.  Sometimes  it  has  been  recommended 
by  seeming  to  afford  the  only  or  the  fittest  available  means 
of  giving  a Uvely  or  intelligiblo  representation  of  certain 
subjects  or  notbns.  The  poets  of  different  nations,  for 
example,  have  resorted  to  this  method,  in  order  to  con- 
vey sufficiently  vivid  conceptions  of  the  different  virtues 
and  vices,  ana  other  abstractions  which  they  have  wished 
to  set  before  their  readers.  Tliey  hare  twrsonified  these  i 
notions,  as  it  is  termed : that  is  to  say.  tftey  have  figured 
tnem  in  the  shape  uf  living  beings  invested  with  the 
forms  and  qualities  naturally  adapted  to  the  character  uf 
oach.  Such  pictures  are  allegories,  and  are  to  be  found 
abundantly  scattered  oxer  nearly  all  poetry.  Some  have 
even  conceived  that  the  whole  mytholog)’  of  pagan  an- 
tiquity is  merely  u cluster  of  allegories ; but  this  hypo- 
thesis is  not  favoured  either  by  what  wo  know  generally  of 
the  birth  and  growth  of  superstition  in  the  human  mind,  or 
by  the  earliest  and  simplost  form  in  which  these  mystic 
fables  have  come  down  to  us.  Some  of  the  critics  of  the 
Alexandrine  school  attempOed  to  explain  Homer  allegori- 
cally. A slight  examination  of  what  remains  of  their  mi- 
serable and  feeble  efforts  will  easily  console  us  for  the  loss 
of  their  labours.  The  reader  who  is  curious  may  see  a spe- 


I cimen  of  this  allegorical  interpretation  in  Villoison’s  Schoka, 

1 Ohad,  V,  336.) 

Of  all  poets  vdu)  have  dealt  in  allegories  of  this  description, 
our  own  Spenser  is  the  most  famous  and  the  greatest : no 
other  has  either  produced  so  Ikst  a number  of  these  vivified 
idealities,  or  put  into  them  such  a spirit  of  life  and  air  of 
actual  exUtence.  A long  allegory,  it  is  ooiumunly  said,  has 
been  usually  unsuccessful  as  sudi ; and,  in  illustration  of 
this  assertion,  the  instance  uf  the  Fairy  Quern  has  l>cen 
often  quoted,  as  that  of  a work  which,  witli  all  its  attrac- 
tions in  parts,  is  wearisome  as  a whole.  The  plan  of  the 
general  allegory  upon  which  Spenser's  poem  is  framed,  is 
certainly  in  a remarkable  dogreu  oomplicatod.  cumbersome, 
and  umnterestiiig  : and  if  be  had  aimed  at  composing  a 
mere  tale  uf  rumance,  without  fettering  himself  with  any 
scheme  of  allusion  either  to  the  moral  virtues  or  the  achieve- 
raeata  of  (^ueen  Elizabeth,  both  of  which  aubjects  he  has  eii- 
I deavoured  to  illustrate,  he  would  have  doubtltes  dune  better, 
us  well  as  saved  himself  much  needless  labour.  But.  on 
the  other  hand,  noliody  complains  uf  fatigue  in  rcadiug 
Swift's  Tale  of  a Tub,  which  is  likewise  a tolerably  Umg 
allegory.  This,  and  other  examples  which  might  bo  quoted, 
seem  to  prove  that,  if  the  aHegoiy  be  sufficiently  simple  and 
natural,  it  may  be  protracted,  without  becommg  tiresome, 
to  a ronsidermbie  extent. 

ALLEORET'TO,  iu  Music,  an  Italian  diminutive  of 
Allegro  (see  Allboxo),  neither  so  fast  nor  so  brilliant  in 
manner  as  tlie  term  allegro  denotes,  though  rather  quick, 
and  modorately  gay. 

ALLEGRI  (C.  ANTONIO).  [SeeConUBOio.] 

ALLE^GRO,  in  Music,  an  Italian  adjective,  sigDifying 
gay,  sportive,  and.  by  inference,  quick  in  time. 

AUegro  is  the  fourth  in  order  of  Uie  five  classoa  into  which 
musical  movemont  is  divided ; e. 

Adagio, 

Largo. 

Andante. 

Allegro, 

Presto. 

See  Anxmo. 

An  Allegro  is  not  understood  to  be  so  fast  n vocal  us  in 
instrument^  music.  Its  quickness  is  likewise  modified  by 
the  number  and  value  of  the  notes  in  a bar.  Thus  it  is 
always  more  rapid,  eeeteru  paribus,  in  two-crutohet  time 
than  in  four-crotchet— in  three-quaver  time  than  in  six- 
quaver  : and  as  the  speed  of  this  movement  has  many  de- 
grees of  difference,  otlier  words  ore  couiroonly  added,  more 
exactly  to  explain  the  composer’s  intention.  Tliii  term  U 
often  found  in  the  im|>urfecl,  the  frequency  burbarous. 
language  of  music,  united  to  words  utterly  incompatible 
with  it : for  instance,  tlie  contradict  ory,  and  indeed  ungram- 
matical, compound,  <Ulegro  agitato,  is  not  unusual.  But  one 
of  the  greatest  musical  geniuses  of  our  day.  or  that  ever 
lived.  Beethoven,  has,  in  his  contempt  for  tlW  real  meaning 
of  language,  set  common  sense  at  open  defiance : in  his 
ninety-fifth  opera,  be  directs  the  performance  of  a movement 
in  the  following  words * Allegro  assai  vivace,  mu  serioso' 
— Very  gay  and  lively,  but  seriously. 

The  word  allegro  is  also  used  substantively ; thus  we  say 
an  AUegro  of  Mozart,  of  Beethoven,  &c.  Some  of  its  com- 
pounds are— 

*TiUegrr>  Agita'to,  in  a hurried  manner. 

AUegro  Assai,  very  quick. 

Allegro  RriUanfte,  quick  and  brilliantly. 

AUegro  Oiusto,  quick,  but  just,  precuu,  and  not  so  fast  as 
allegro  unqualified. 

AUegro  Modera'to,  moderately  quick. 

AUegro  di  Motto  (.di  motto,  muon),  very  quick. 

Allegro  Viva' re.  {vivaee,  lively,  brisk)— one  of  the  tauto- 
logies of  musicsl  language— the  same  os  allegnt  brtUante. 

Allkoro,  quicker,  more  quick. 

Poeo  Allpcoro,  rather  la  little)  quick. 

ALLELUIA.  [See  Halleluiah.] 

ALLEMANDE,  in  Music.,  a dance  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  country,  Germany,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  opinion,  it  originated.  It  is  written 
in  two-crotchet  time,  and  is  now  understood  to  l<e  moderately 
quick,  the  word  Allegretto  Itest  indicating  its  movement. 
But  anciently  this  was  a slow  dance,  according  to  Morlep 
Brossanl,  and  Rousseau.  Handel,  and  other  composers  of 
his  period,  write  it  in  four-crotchet  time,  and  wc  have  alwayr 
lieen  of  opinion  that  they  never  intended  their  allemandm 
to  be  so  fast  as  they  are  performed  by  modem  players. 
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ALLEN,  or  ALIN,  or  ALYN.  a riw  which  Twe*  in 
Denhigbstiire,  and  llowi  through  Flintshire  in  North  Wsle«. 
where  it  has  a subterraneous  passage  for  about  a mite : it 
emerges  a little  above  the  town  of  Mold,  and  nltimately 
fails  into  tho  Dee. 

ALLENDALE,  a parochial  chapelry  in  Northumber^  I 
Und,  with  a population  of  5540  inhabitants  in  18.31  ; 
containing  the  townships  of  East  Allendale,  West  Allen- 
dale. Catton,  and  Keenly.*  The  first  of  these  eomprehenda 
the  market-town  of  Allendale,  irregularh’  built  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  East  Allen  brook,  (whicb  flows  into 
tiw  Soutli  Tvne.)  about  10  miles  S.W.  Hexham,  and 
386  N.N.VV.  from  Lnndon. 

The  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  famished  by 
the  important  iMd-mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  by  the 
smelting-houaea  and  other  establishments  dependent  upon 
them.  Tho  perpetual  curacy  of  Allendale  is  in  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Beaumont,  who  is  lonl  ^ the  manor,  and  proprietor  of 
the  whtde  of  AUundale.  The  pariah,  which  is  in  the  diocese 
of  York.'T  has  lately  been  divided  into  four  parts,  with  four 
places  of  worship  of  tlie  Kstablisbinent,  via.  tho  chapels  of 
St  Peter,  in  the  town  of  Allendale,  and  of  Ninebanks,  both 
relmilt  within  a few  years ; and  thoee  of  East  and  West  Allen, 
recently  erected  for  the  use  of  the  mining  population. 
All  these  are  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Beaumont  There  are  alto 
roeeting-hooses  for  the  Quakers  and  Wesleyan  Methcxllsts. 
A free  grammar-school  was  founded  about  close  of  the 
MTcntoenth  century,  and  endowed  by  several  individuals: 
a subscription  library  was  fouudeil  in  1835.  Tho  market  ia 
on  Friday,  and  there  are  three  fairs  in  tlie  year. 

ALLfiRTON,  NORTH.  [.See  Northallbrto.v.] 

ALLEYN,  or  ALLEN  (EDWARD),  a distinguished 
actor  in  the  reigns  of  Elisabeth  and  James  I.  By  his  own 
account,  he  apMsrs  to  have  been  lK>m  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, 1566.  The  event  according  to  Fuller  in  his  W 
took  place  in  L>mbard-strcet,  in  tM  parish  of  All-Hallows, 
LonooD,  at  tlie  sign  of  tlie  Pye,  near  Devonshire  House. 
It  is  stated  in  Lysuns  s Environs  of  Lorufofs,  vul  i.,  tliat 
his  father  was  Kdwanl  Alleyn  of  Wyllyn  in  Bucks,  and 
that  his  mother  was  a daughter  of  Jumes  Townley,  Esq., 
of  [.ancashirc.  He  seems  to  have  very  earlv  taken  to  t^ 
stage,  being  distinguished  as  an  actor  ^fore  lie  was  twenty- 
six.  Hi-4  natural  talents  for  the  profession  he  bad  thus 
obotsen  were  aided  by  personal  advantages  of  a high  order. 
Fuller  says  that  he  * m^e  any  part,  especially  a majestical 
one.  become  him.'  Hu  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  looked 

Xn  os  the  first  performer  of  that  day.  Ben  Jonson  has 
ressed  to  him  one  of  his  epigrams,  written  in  a higlily 
cnromiostic  style,  and  concluding, 

- ■ — -« otkan  ipsks.  botsalv  UiDn  dewt  aet. 

Wcv  thUraauvD : ‘tin  jiut  Uwt  who  ilM 

rnonv  pivt*  Sift*.  Ijy  <»ne  thoutd  H\r.' 

One  of  his  most  celebrated  parts  was  tho  Jew  of  Malta,  in 
Marlowe  8 play  of  that  name.  In  his  prologue  b)  that  play, 
Ttiotna*  Heywood  speaks  of  Alleyn  os  liaving  acquired,  by 
bis  acting  in  it,  the  character  of  Peerless,  ‘ being  a man,' 
he  add», 

* WlmmwTnRyrank  with, doinjno  tn*n wmm. 

PiuSraste  ifek|iM.  kjod 

.li>d  a letter  of  (3eorire  Poole,  the  dramatic  poet,  has 
been  preserved,  in  which  ho  tolls  a story  of  a convivial 
mating  of  Alloyn,  JonMin.  and  Shakspt?are.  where  Jon^on 
charp*d  his  brother  poet  with  having  lioon  indebteil  to  his 
of  Alleyn  for  the  famous  directions  about  acting 
in  Hamlet.  The  "letter  is  given  in  Dr.  Kippis's  edition  of 
the  Bio(TT(rphia  Dritannica,  os  an  addition  to  the  original 
Hfe  of  Alleyn,  in  which  ihi^se  and  other  testimonies  in  his 
ftrmir  arc  collected,  and  which  U known  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Ohlys. 

.Alfeyn  eventually  became  a theatrical  proprietor.  He 
was  sole  owner  of  the  Fortune  playhouse,  near  WTiitcorossi- 
vtreet,  Mdorfields,  which  he  built  himself,  and  which  the 
author  of  the  Hitioria  Histrtnnica.  published  in  1699,  de- 
srnbes  as  * a large,  round,  brick  building.'  He  also, 

• Th^  •oo»*  i!in«oo  U *w*s  fWw  a nmtmtiRH-vMco  ftni*  IV 

: but  in  the  IVwuUtioa  KelimM  fi>r  lS3i.tlteio4iMbiDiiirP.aat 
Ar.i'Btlat'.  WVit  Aliftxlalr,  Coitou  lUatum',  Karniy  (Ktvnlvj.  ftroiwUiae, 
awl  Furral.  aa<l  tho  dirUloni  far  the  culWiiop  of  |ha  pafuchloi  mKi.  am«iunt 
t ■ aa,c^  - parrot  bHov  <ihi>le<l  into  two,  an<i  Park  4i«-uloa  li*inK  wklrd  to  the 
B'rat>Dr-  Tha  itiffereaco  oT  thr  aUtenrota  » prohabtyiminc  to  ibc  rxiateMw 
itifiifana  Srr  dUTeteni  jMirpoia^. 

* Thr<lutrirt  of  iltrxbamiMre.  In  whlrh  Atlen  tale  la  ioeliub-*!.  vm  mice  a 
feia>»7nne.  uul  u nuw  a>t4ed  to  the  duieeae  of  York.  Tke  nit  uf  Northnnberlatwi 
>•  is  Uie  dlon*  uf  IlnriiAiii. 


according  to  Lys<ms,  whose  account  dilibn  from  that  of 
Oldys,  held,  in  partnership  with  a person  named  Renslow, 
a bcar-gnrdon,  on  the  Bank-side,  iri  Southwark;  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  his  most  profitable  speculation.  To  this 
ho  added  the  office.  whic4i  he  purchased  from  Sir  William 
Steward,  of'  CThiof  Master.  Ruler,  and  Overseer  of  all  and 
singular  his  Maiesty's  games  of  bears,  and  hulls,  and 
mastive  dc^  and  maalive  bitches.'  From  these  different 
sources  be  made  a good  deal  of  money,  his  bear-garden 
alone,  Oldys  affirms,  yielding  him  sometimes  five  hundred 
pounds  a rear.  There  was  also  long  preserved  a tradition, 
that  he  found  some  treasure  in  the  ground  while  laying  tho 
foundaCitmw  of  his  playhouse  in  Whitecross-street. 

According  to  the  weak  and  crednloua  John  Aubrey,  in 
his  Saturcu  History  and  AntUfuitirs  of  .'firtrey,  (vol.  i. 
pp.  190)  it  was  a sudden  apparition  of  the  Devil,  while 
Alloyn  was  acting  the  part  of  a dmaon  in  one  of  Shak- 
speare's  pUys,  that  firnt  put  him  upon  the  project  for  which 
1^  is  now  ^liefty  remembered,  the  founding  of  Dulwich 
College,  in  the  parish  of  Camberwell,  in  Rorrey.  But 
Alleyn,  who  hail  always  been  a religious  man.  never,  we 
are  told,  during  his  life,  neglecting  an  opportunity  of 
attending  church,  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary, on  dedicating  his  wealth  to  pious  purposes,  to  withdraw 
from  his  ('onnexkm  with  the  stem.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  him  in  his  Diary  recording  the  income  he  derived  from 
bis  theatre  and  bear-garden,  long  after  he  had  finished  his 
adlege,  and  dutifully  thanking  (3od  for  it,  as  for  all  his 
other  bounties.  The  buildings  of  tho  college,  which  were 
erected  after  a design  of  Inigo  Jonee,  appear  to  have  been 
in  a ennsiderabie  state  of  forwardness  in  1614,  and  were 
finished  in  1617.  He  had  aome  difficulty  at  ftnt  in  getting 
permiaiion  to  settle  his  property  in  mortmain,  principally 
in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  Bacon,  then  cWn- 
cellor,  who,  in  a letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
dated  18th  August,  1618,  says, ' I like  well  that  Alleyn 
playetb  the  last  act  of  his  life  so  well,'  but  goes  on  to  state 
that.  nevertbelcsA,  on  the  application  made  to  the  king  for  the 
requisite  licence,  he  had  reminded  his  Majesty  of  his  late 
refusal  to  allow  Sir  Henry  Savile  and  Rir  Edward  Sandys 
to  found  leelure*  at  CKfonl  and  Cambridge  ; * fouiwUtions,' 
he  adds,  ' of  singular  honour  to  his  Majesty,  and  of  which 
there  is  groat  want ; whereas  hospitals  abound,  and  beggars 
abound  never  a whit  the  less.'  The  licence,  however,  was 
at  last  signed  on  the  21st  of  June,  1619  ; and  on  the  13th 
September,  in  the  same  year,  the  college  was  opene<l  in  form. 
Bacon  and  many  other  distinguiebed  characters  honouring 
the  ceremony  with  their  presence.  Alleyn  took  upon  him- 
self the  o^e  of  master  in  the  first  instance,  in  so  for  at 
least  as  was  implied  by  living  in  the  bouse,  and  restneting 
himself  to  the  regular  allowance  of  that  situatioa.  But  his 
first  wife,  Joan  Woodward,  whom  he  bad  married  on  the 
23im1  of  October.  1592,  having,  on  the  2Sth  June  1623,  died 
at  the  age  uf  fifty-one,  although  he  had  bound  the  foture 
masters  to  celibacy,  he  soon  niter  married  another  lady 
named  Constance,  whom  Oldys  states  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  a Mr.  Hinchtoe,  but  whose  father  Lysons  con- 
ceives to  have  been  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Donne,  the 
poet.  The  tradition  of  the  college,  indeed,  is  that  he  was 
thrice  niorriud  ; but  at  any  rate,  be  lelt  no  issue.  He  died 
at  Dulwich,  on  tho  25th  of  Novemlier  1626,  and  was  buried 
in  Uiu  cliapel  of  the  college. 

The  members  uf  Dulwich  College  are  a roaster,  warden, 
four  fellows,  si.v  poor  brelbreii.  ainl  six  sisters,  twelve 
scholars,  six  assistants,  and  thirty  out-members.  The 
original  revenues  amounted  only  to  806/.  per  annum,  but 
have  since  greatly  increased.  On  this  account,  the  situa- 
tion of  master  of  the  institutioo.  who  must  be  of  the  sur- 
name of  Alleyn,  or  Allen,  and.  if  possible,  of  kin  to  the 
founder,  is  now  of  conHiderable  value.  Dulwirli  College  has, 
from  its  foundation,  been  celebrated  for  its  collection  uf  pic- 
tures; Alleyn  himself  left  it  some,  and  many  more  were 
afterwards  added  by  Mr.  William  Cariwriglit,  the  comedian, 
who  died  about  the  end  of  Uie  seventeenth  century.  But  the 
most  valuable  accession  bos  been  from  the  bequest  of  tho 
late  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  in  1810.  For  this  noble  collection 
of  works  of  the  old  masters,  a new  gallery  has  been  built, 
i to  which  the  public  arc  uilmittisl  by  tickets,  which  may  be 
I easily  obtained.  Dulwich  College  also  received  from  Cart- 
wright a Urge  and  cnrimi.>i  collection  of  old  plays,  which  the 
managers  gave  to  Mr.  Garrick  in  exchange  fur  some  modern 
publications.  In  tho  presciit  library,  the  most  curious  relic 
Ls  the  original  Diary  of  the  founder,  begun  on  the  29th  Sep- 
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tffmhftr.  16)7.  and  continued  to  the  same  day  in  the  year 
1 r>2'J ; (Vom  this  diary  Mr.  Lysons  has  printed  copious  ex- 
tracts. 

ALLGEMEINE  ZEITUNG  {\.e.Univer$nl  Gazelle)  in 
the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  German  newspapers.  The 
Ian  for  this  publication  was  conceived  in  1 /d*).  by  the  well- 
nown  bookseller,  J.  G.  Cotta,  of  Tiibinjfen,  wlw  invited 
Schiller  to  superintend  the  undertaking.  Schiller  declined  the 
proposal,  (in  a letter,  a litiiographed  fac-simile  of  which  was 
appended  to  a recent  edition  of  Schiller's  works.)  and  Cotta 
himself  was,  for  a time,  the  chief  editor  of  the  paper,  til) 
Hulier,  the  son-in-law  of  Heyne.  undertook  the  editonhin. 
The  )iaper  appeared  under  the  name  of  Neueete  Weltkunde, 
ti.  e.  Latest  Intelligence  about  the  World,)  till  the  Bth  of 
September,  I 79B,whon,  in  conset^uence  of  a prohibition  itwued 
against  it  under  that  designation,  it  assumed  its  present 
title.  The  Allgemeine  Zeitung  was  published  first  at  Tu- 
bingen. afterwards  at  Stuttgart,  and  subaetiuently  at  Ulm. 
Owing  to  certain  difficulties  arising  from  the  censorship  in 
the  Wiirtemberg  dominions.  Augsburg  was  chosen  for  its 
publication,  where  it  still  experiences  much  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  Bavarian  government.  In  allusion  to  its  place  of 
publication,  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  is.  in  English  and 
French  newspapers,  often  called  the  Augtburg  Gazette  (Go- 
xette  d Augabourg).  After  Huber’s  death,  in  1804,  the 
superintendence  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  was  undertaken 
by  Stegmann,  who  had  till  Qwm  been  attach^  to  the  Prussian 
diplomatic  seri  ice,  and  had  occupied  the  post  of  counciUor  of 
legation  at  Turin.  The  Allgeroeino  Zeitung  has  corre- 
spondents in  all  countries  of  Europe,  by  whom  it  is  supplied 
with  information  : and  the  several  German  as  well  as  fo-  ' 
reign  governments  frequently  avail  themselves  of  it  for  the 
publication  of  seroi-officta)  articles.  The  supplements  often 
contain  literaiy  news,  especially  brief  reviews  of  works  on 
politics,  and  bi^rephic  sketches  of  important  public  cha- 
racters. NotwithsUnding  iu  acknowloaged  excellence,  the 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  is  said  to  have  but  a limited  sale : the 
number  of  copies  sold  was,  in  1823,  stated  hy  some  to  be 
5000.  hy  others  only  1500—2000.  (Sec  the  (Serman  Real- 
Enri^rlopiidie  nder  CnnvemationM- Lexicon,  art.  Zeitungen.) 

ALLIANCE,  THE  HOLY,  the  name  commonly  given 
to  the  celebrated  convention  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  26th 
September,  1815,  between  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria. and  the  King  of  Prussia.  It  is  understood  to  ha\*e  been 
propo-^  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  was  signed  by 
the  three  sovereigns  with  their  own  hands,  without  being 
countersigned  by  any  minister.  The  document,  which  wa.s 
first  publisheil  by  Alexander  on  Christmas  day  following, 
commenced  by  an  announcement  of  the  intention  of  the 
subscribing  parties  to  act  for  the  future  upon  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel ; which  they  define  to  be  tliose  of  justice. 
Christian  charity,  and  peace.  Then  follow  three  articles, 
the  first  of  which,  after  narrating  the  scriptural  com- 
mand to  all  men  to  consider  unc  another  as  brethren, 
deduces  from  it  the  somewhat  limited  inference,  that  the 
three  contracting  monarchs  will  remain  uniterl  to  each 
other  by  the  bonds  of  a true  and  indissoluble  fraternity, 
and  that  they  will  conduct  themselves  to  tbeir  subjects  and 
armies  a.s  the  fathers  of  families ; the  second  article  can 
hardly  be  said  to  mean  anything : and  the  third  is  merely 
an  invitation  toother  powers  to  join  the  confederacy.  When 
this  treaty  was  communicate<l  to  the  English  court,  a reply 
was  returned  to  the  effect,  that  the  forms  of  our  constitu- 
tion did  not  permit  the  king  formally  to  accede  to  it,  but 
tliat  no  other  power  could  be  more  inclined  to  act  u|Km 
the  principles  which  it  seemed  to  involve.  At  this  time 
many  liberal  politicians  throughout  Europe,  especially  in 
Germany,  looked  to  the  Holy  Alliance  with  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  happv  results.  Its  true  object,  however, 
was  not  long  in  beginning  to  show  itself ; and  it  at  last 
became  apparent,  that  the  Christian  and  paternal  intentions 
of  its  authors  meant  nothing  else  than  simply  a determi- 
nation to  assist  one  another  in  governing  both  their  own 
dominions  and  as  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  they 
could,  according  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  This  design 
may  l>c  considered  as  having  lieen  first  distinctly  announccil 
in  a circular  issued  by  the  three  powers  on  the  Bth  Decem- 
ber, 1820,  from  Troppau.  where  they  wore  then  asserablml  in 
Congress  to  consider  the  means  of  putting  down  the  revo- 
lution which  had  just  taken  place  in  Naples,  TliLs  note, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  ministers  an»l  charg*^s  d affain*.< 
at  the  German  and  northern  courts,  drew  from  Lopl  Castle- 
reagh.  the  then  English  mini>ter  fur  foreign  affairs,  a 


dispatch  arldressed  to  his  majesty's  missions  at  foreign 
courta,  and  dated  the  19th  January,  1821,  in  which  it  was 
inlimateil.  that  this  government  coukl  not  acquiesce  in  the 
principles  announced  in  the  circular  of  the  three  sovereigns, 
or  in  thuir  proposed  application.  From  that  time  England 
may  be  considered  as  having  separateil  itself  completely 
from  the  Holy  Alliance ; and  since  tlie  death  of  the 
Em|)eror  Alexander  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  convention  so  called  is  to  be  regarded  as  subsisting 
at  all. 

A1..LIER,  ariverin  France,  called  by  the  Romans  Elvaer, 
which,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Margeride,  near  the  place 
where  these  branch  off  from  Uie  more  important  chain  of 
the  Cevennes,  Mows,  with  some  trifling  bends,  in  a direction 
nearly  N.  ^ W.  Its  basin  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
heights  of  Forez  and  L*  Made,  which  separate  it  from  the 
basin  of  the  Loire  : and  on  the  west  by  the  volcanic  moun- 
tains of  Auvergne,  the  loftiest  in  central  France.  [See 
Auvrrome.]  Its  broad  but  shallow  stream  winds  through 
the  rich  district  of  Limagne,  until,  after  a course  of  125 
miles,  the  junction  of  the  Dore  renders  it  navigable  for  a 
part  of  the  vear  at  least.  From  this  junction  it  pursues  its 
course  until  it  falls  into  the  ]./)ire,  a little  below  the  town  of 
Nevers,  which  is  on  the  latter.  Its  whole  course  may  be 
about  200  miles. 

The  river  gives  name  to  a department,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  those  of  Cher,  Nievre,  and  Stone  et  1.43ire. 
and  on  the  south  by  those  of  Creuse,  Puy  dc  Ddme.  and 
Loire.  The  Allier,  soon  after  its  junction  with  the  Dore, 
enters  the  department  from  (he  south,  and  divides  it  into 
two  parts ; while  the  Loire  itself  forms  its  north-eastern 
boundary ; and  the  Cher,  wiili  the  Canal  of  the  Duke  of 
Berry,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Cher,  and  close  by  it, 
crosses  its  western  extremity. 

The  department  comprehends  a great  part  of  the  an- 
cient province  of  Bourbonnais.  and  its  productions  arc 
much  diversified.  Its  granite  rocks  are  covererlwith  a light 
but  fertile  soil ; while  the  valleys  contain  rich  alluvial  dis- 
tricts, which,  however,  owing  to  the  backward  state  of  agri- 
culture, do  not  yield  the  crops  which  a more  improved  system 
of  husbandly’  might  produce.  The  vine  is  not  cultivated  to 
any  great  extent ; but  in  the  pastures  many  oxen  arc  fat- 
tened, and  the  breed  of  horses  is  remarkable  for  strength. 
The  woods  are  extensive,  and  furnish  oak  timber  for  shi|^ 
building.  The  meres  or  ponds  also  arc  considerable,  and 
the  fish  taken  in  them,  or  in  the  numerous  streams,  form  an 
article  of  trade  with  Paris.  Coal-pits,  iron-mines,  quarries, 
from  which  stone  suited  for  mill-stones  is  obtained,  and  pits 
of  clay,  adapted  for  making  porcelain,  are  the  chief  mineral 
wealth  of  the  department.  Mineral  springs  attnu't  visitors 
to  the  towns  of  Vichi,  which  is  situated  m a romantic  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  Allier,  and  to  Bourbon  L'Archambault, 
and  Neris:  the  last,  under  the  name  of  Aqum  Nerm.  or 
Neri.  was  a watering-place  in  the  time  of  the^mans : and 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  some  other  buildings, 
show  it  to  have  been  a considerable  place. 

The  department  of  Allier  contains  four  orrondiasements, 
those  of  MouIinM,  Montlu^on,  Gannat.  and  La  PalLsae.  Its 
population  in  1826  was  285,302.  It  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  criminal  court  of  Riom.  This  departtuent  is  croased 
by  one  of  the  great  roads  from  Paris  to  Lyons. 

The  chief  town  is  Moulins,  on  the  banks  of  the  Allier, 
[see  MouLiNs,]the  population  of  which  is  14,500.  GannaU 
on  the  Andclot,  a branch  of  the  Allier,  .35  miles  south  of 
Moulins,  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  cattle,  and  has  a 
population  of  5000.  Between  these  is  St.  Pour9ain,  the 
seat  of  a large  cattle  fair  in  the  month  of  August.  Mont- 
lui;on.  near  the  baths  uf  Neris,  mentioned  above,  has  4500 
inhabitants ; Cusset.  on  the  Allier.  has  nearl)  as  many  : its 
ancient  walls  give  it  the  appearance  of  a strong  place. 
Bourbon  L'Archambault,  also  mentioned  above,  has  alMHit 
3000,  and  Iji  Palissc  rather  more  than  2ouo.  Tlie  depart- 
ment is  not  particularly  distinguished  by  any  manufacture  : 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Lurev  Levy  in  the  norm 
make  porcelain  and  earthenware,  and  those  of  Souvigny, 
near  Moulins,  trade  in  soda  and  gloss.  At  Moulins  itself 
some  cutlery  is  made,  which  is  in  irood  rt'pute,  especially 
the  scissars,  and  there  are  some  other  articles  made,  for 
which  the  article  on  that  town. 

ALI..1GATION,  denied  from  the  Ijitin  mi  and  ligarc, 
signifying  to  bind  together,  or  unite.  It  is  a rule  in  anth- 
metic,  by  which  the  price  of  a mixture  is  found  wluni  the 
pnee  of  the  ingredients  is  known.  This  is  an  application  t<* 
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romraercial  arithmetic  only,  but  the  following  questk>D«. 
which  fall  under  the  rule,  will  show  its  scope  better  than 
any  genoral  definition. 

How  much  mno  at  60s.  a dozen  must  be  added  to  a pipe 
worth  95s.  a dozen,  in  order  that  the  mixture  may  be  worth 
70s.  a dozen  ^ 

If  a cubic  foot  of  copper  weighs  B798  ounces,  and  of  zinc 
7'?00  ounces,  in  what  propoitioas  must  copper  and  zinc  be 
mixed,  so  that  a cubic  foot  of  the  mixture  may  weigh  8000 
ounces? 

For  the  algebraist  we  may  say.  that  all  questions  fall 
under  the  rule  of  alligation  wliich  involve  the  solution  of 
such  an  equation  as, 

ar  + 6y  + rar  = n(x  + y-j-s) 
m which  n must  be  intermediate  between  a.  b,  and  e ; which 
is  indeterminate  unless  further  relations  between  x,  y,  and  z 
are  given.  Any  person  moderately  skilled  in  algebra  may 
reduce  a question  of  alligation  to  an  equation  of  this  form ; 
and  as  the  number  of  rases  is  infinite,  and  several  of  those 
given  in  the  books  of  arithmetic  are  practically  useless,  we 
shall  here  con6ne  ourselves  to  an  example  of  one  process  fur 
the  al^braical  student,  and  two  rules  of  the  most  simple 
cases  fir  all  other  readers. 

There  are  three  ingredients,  worth  a,  b,  and  csh'iUingsper 
'Hince : in  what  proportions  must  a mixture  of  m ounces  be 
made,  so  as  to  be  worth  k shillings  an  ounce ; it  being  un- 
derstood that  the  quantities  of  the  two  first  ingredients 
must  De  in  Uie  proportion  of  p to  y ? Let  px  be  the  quantity 
of  the  first  inirredient ; then  qx  is  that  of  the  second ; let  y 
be  that  of  tho  third.  Then  by  the  question. 

px  -f  qj*  H-  y “ m.  . . . (1) 

But  pT  ounces,  at  a shillings  an  ounce,  cost  apx  bhillings; 
therefore  the  price  of  the  whole  is 

apx  + bqr  -f*  cy  shillings, 
which  by  the  question  is  k>n  shillings : hence. 

apv  -I-  Af/x  + ry  = km.  . . (2) 

ind  which  two  equations,  with  two  unknown  quantities,  can 
be  solved  by  tho  common  method. 

Rule  I.  Where  the  quantity  of  each  ingredient,  and  its 
prii'C.  are  given,  to  find  tlie  price  per  pound,  gallon,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  of  the  mixture ; multiply  the  quantity  of 
each  ingredient  by  its  price,  and  add  : then  divide  the  sum 
of  all  these  product.H  by  the  sum  of  all  the  quantities  in  tho 
ingredients. 

Example.  What  is  the  worth  per  ounce  of  a mixture  of 
25  ounces  of  sugar  at  lOd.  with  15  ounces  at  lid.? 

25  ounces  at  Mid.  is  worth  25(k/. 

15  „ lid.  „ 165d. 

40  40  ) 415  ( lUlid. 

40 

J5 

Answer.  10l|d.  or  lOid.  very  nearly. 

Rule  I!.  To  find  in  what  proportions  per  cent,  two  ingre- 
dients must  be  mixed,  in  oraer  that  the  price  per  ounce, 
kc.  of  the  mixture  may  bo  one  which  has  been  previously 
'letennined  upon.  To  find  the  proportion  of  the yfrri  ingre- 
dient, take  the  difference  of  ^irice  Iwtween  the  mixture  and 
the  second  ingredient,  multiply  by  lUO,  and  divide  by  the 
difference  between  the  prices  of  the  ingredients. 

Example.  I wish  to  know  in  what  proportion  wines  at  45s. 
and  70s.  a dozen  must  be  mixed,  in  order  that  the  mixture 
may  be  worth  55s.  a dozen? 

Price  o^  inc  mixture  . . 55s. 

second  ingredient  70s. 

difference  15 
multiply  iOO 

difference  of  price  of  ingredients  25  ) 1500  ( 60 

150 

0 

Tliore  must  be.  therefore,  60  per  cent,  of  tho  first,  and 
consequently.  40  per  cent,  of  the  smind. 

Instead  of  finding  the  proportions  per  re«f..  the  proportion 
sn  whK'h  any  other  number  must  be  divided,  maybe  found 
by  using  that  nuroiier  of  dozen,  &c.  instead  of  lOii,  and  the 
three  prices  may  be  all  multiplied  by  any  number  which 
• ill  clear  them  of  fractions. 


Example.  How  roust  80  gallons,  worth  6i</.  a gallon,  be 
made  of  ingredients  worth  l|(f.  and  lid.  per  gallon? 

Phee  of  miztnre.  Price  of  Aral  lafnalMiii.  Price  of  woua4  iRgnUMOt. 

6*  IJ  11 

4 4 4 

26  7 44 

difference  of  26  and  44  1 8 

80 

difference  of  7 and  44  37  ) 1440  ( 36|| 

111 

.330 

296 

34 

Answer,  38|f  gallons  of  the  first,  and  41  of  the  second. 

ALLIGATOIL  a name  originally  given  by  the  British 
Colonists  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  North  American 
Union,  to  a large  species  of  reptile  closely  resembling  the 
crocodile  of  Egy  pt,  but  which  modem  researches  have  abown 
to  possess  generical  characters  differing  from  those  of  that 
animal.  The  word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Por- 
tuguese lagarto,  signifying  a lizard,  generally : but  it  seems 
mure  probable,  as,  indeed,  some  of  our  older  writers  on  the 
history  and  productions  of  Amenca,  affirm,  that  it  is  merely  a 
modification  of  the  Indian  word  legateer,  or  ailegater.  Aexord- 
j ing  to  its  motlem  acceptation  among  zoologists,  however, 
j the  name  is  no  longer  confined  to  tlie  spet'ies  most  com- 
monly found  in  Carolina,  Louisiimo,  and  the  other  Southern 
States  of  the  Union  ; but  it  is  applie<l  generically  to  all  the 
other  American  species  which  agree  with  it  in  its  roust  pro- 
minent and  inffuential  characters,  and  which  have  Wen 
called  caymans,  Jocor^s,  ficc..  by  the  Spaniards,  Portu- 
guese, and  Indians  of  South  America.  The  characters 
which  are  proper  to  the  alligulors,  and  by  which  thev  are 
distinguish^  (rum  the  crocodiles  of  the  Old  World,  are  by  no 
means  of  such  importance  with  respect  to  the  inffueiice 
they  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  nave  upon  the  habits 
and  economy  of  these  aniroaU,  as  to  warrant  the  formation 
of  these  reptiles  into  a distinct  and  separate  genus : their 
manners  and  habits  are  precisely  those  of  the  true  croco- 
diles, and  if  they  differ  in  certain  minor  details  of  structure, 
this  difference  should  be  considered  not  as  a generic,  but  as 
a purely  epecific  character.  Baron  Cuvier  regarded  the 
alligators  not  as  a distiitcl  genus,  but  murvly  as  forming  a 
subgenus  of  crocodiles,  differing  from  these  animals  in  Uteir 
habitat,  but  agreeing  with  them  in  all  the  essential  parts  ot 
their  structure  and  economy.  Some  later  authors,  however, 
have  elevated  his  subdivisions  into  distinct  and  separate 
genera.  Without  subscribing  to  their  views  upon  tliis  sub- 
ject, we  shall  so  far  adopt  their  plan,  as  to  describe  the  alli- 
gators and  crocodiles  in  different  articles. 

M.  Cuvier  thus  distinguishes  the  alligators  from  tho  true 
crocodiles:  * the  former  have  the  head  less  oblong  than  the 
latter;  its  length  is  to  its  breadth,  measured  at  the  articu- 
lation of  the  ^aws,  os  three  to  two ; tho  teeth  are  unequal  in 
length  and  size ; there  are  at  least  nineteen,  sometime  even 
as  many  as  twenty -two,  on  each  side  in  the  lower  jaw,  and 
nineteen  or  twenty  in  the  upper.  The  front  teeth  of  the 
under  jaw  pierce  through  the  upper  at  a certain  age.  and 
the  fourth  from  tho  fiont,  which  arc  the  longest  of  ail, 
enter  into  corresponding  holes  of  the  upper  jaw.  in  which 
they  are  concealed  when  the  mouth  is  rlos^.  The  hind 
legs  and  feet  are  round  and  neither  fringed  nor  pectinated 
on  the  sides  ; the  toes  are  not  completely  webbed,  the  con- 
necting membrane  only  extending  to  their  middle ; and, 
finally,  the  poet-orbital  holes  of  the  cranium,  so  conspicuous 
in  the  true  crocodiles,  are  very  minute  in  the  alligators,  or 
even  entirely  wanting.'  The  crocodiles,  properly  so  called, 
on  tho  contrary,  have  the  head  at  least  twice  as  long  as  it  is 
broad ; fifteen  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  nine- 
teen on  each  side  of  the  upper.  The  incisor  or  front  teeth, 
as  in  the  alligators,  pierce  through  the  upper  jaw,  at  a cer- 
tain age,  but  the  fourth  or  largest  of  the  lower  jaw,  instead 
of  being  received  into  a corresponding  hole  of  tlie  up]H‘r, 
passes  into  a notch  on  each  side  of  it : and  finally,  the 
nwid  feel  are  bonlcre<l  by  a denticulated  fringe,  and  the 
toes  are  completely  united  by  a swimming  nienibranc. 

The  characters  here  reported  as  peculiar  to  the  alligators 
and  crocodiles  respectively,  arc  evidently  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  exert  any  very  sensible  intlucnce  upon  their 
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i^enenU  economy.  Of  the  char«*ton  and  o^nte  modiflca- 
tions  which  they  pM!K>s9in  common,  the  principal  i«  the  long 
taper  tail.  Rtronffly  eompreaaed  on  the  siaea,  and  •tirmounted 
towardii  ita  oriffiii  with  a double  seriea  of  keel-shaped  plates, 
forming  two  upright  denticulated  crests,  which,  gradually 
conveiTfing  towards  the  middle  of  the  tail,  there  unite  and 
form  a single  row  to  the  extremity.  Its  great  size,  and 
laterally  compressed  form,  render  the  tail  an  organ  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  crocodiles : it  is  true  that  its 
weight  materially  irope<les  their  motions  on  dry  land,  but  it 
is  a most  powerful  instrument  of  progression  in  the  water, 
and  intluenccs  the  aquatic  habits  of  these  animals  much 
more  than  their  webbed  feel.  The  latter  character,  in- 
de«*<l,  is  comparatively  of  little  weight;  the  hind  feel  are 
only  used  to  assist  the  progression  in  slow  and  ^ntle  mo- 
tion. but  in  all  sudden  and  violent  actions  the  tail  alone  is 
the  active  instrument ; and  even  when  the  animal  is  sur- 
prised on  land,  as  we  are  assured  by  Adanson,  it  becomes  a 
powerful  weapon  of  offence.  The  compression  of  the  tail 
is  not  peculiar  among  reptiles  to  crocodiles,  though  so 
pow'erftiily  influencing  their  habits:  but  the  second  cha- 
racter which  is  common  to  the  entire  genus,  riz..  the 
palmnto<l  nr  semi-palmated  hind  feet,  is  exhibitetl  by  no 
other  genus  of  reptiles,  though  all  are  more  or  less  arldicted 
to  an  aquatic  life.  This  fact  sufficiently  demonstrates  the 
small  influence  which  the  palmated  form  of  the  extremities 
exerts  upon  the  economy  of  these  animals  in  general.  Still 
this  character  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  importance,  though 
in  proportion  to  its  utility  in  aquatic  progression,  it  renders 
the  terrestrial  motions  of  the  animals  extremely  slow  and 
awkward : and  this  effect  is  still  further  increa^  by  the 
length  nml  weight  of  the  tail  at  one  end,  and  by  the  anato- 
mical structure  of  the  neck  at  the  other.  Bach  of  the  cer- 
vical vortobr®  has  on  either  side  a species  of  false  rib,  and 
their  meeting  at  the  extremities  along  the  whole  neck,  com- 
pletely hinder  the  animal  from  turning  its  head  to  either 
side,  and  render  nil  its  movements  stiff  and  constrained. 
Neither  is  the  pace  of  the  crocodiles  on  land  so  swift  as  to 
make  them  objects  of  fear  m ordinary  quadrupeds  ; a man 
ran  easily  outstrip  them,  and  so  sensible  are  these  animals 
of  their  own  inferiority  in  this  respect,  that  they  immediately 
retreat  to  their  more  congenial  element  upon  the  roost  dis- 
tant appearance  of  the  human  species. 

The  other  general  characters  of  the  crocodiles  and  alliga- 
tors, consist  in  their  long  flat  heads,  thick  neck  and  bodies, 
protected  hr  regular  transverse  rows  of  square  bony  plates 
or  shields,  elevated  in  the  centre  into  ked-shaped  ridges, 
and  disposed,  on  the  bark  of  the  neck,  into  groups  of  dif- 
ferent f.ams  and  numbers,  according  to  the  species.  The 
mouth  is  extremely  large,  extending  considerably  behind 
the  eyes,  and  furnished  in  each  jaw  with  a single  nvw  of 
I'onical  teeth,  all  of  differenl  sizes,  and  standing  apart  from 
one  another:  these  are  hollow  within,  and  never  \T»y  in 
number,  but  are  successively  pushed  out  and  replaced  by 
others  of  larger  dimensions,  as  tho  animals  increase  in  age 
and  size.  Tne  tongue  is  short  and  fleshy,  and  attached  to 
the  under  jaw  throughout  its  whole  extent.  It  is  con- 
sequently incapable  of  protrusion,  and  from  its  small  size  and  | 
backward  position  seldom  seen  even  when  the  animal  opens  i 
its  mouth,  which  circumstance  occasioned  the  belief  so  univer-  i 
sally  prevalent  among  the  ancients,  that  the  crocodile  was 
altogether  deprived  of  this  organ.  TTie  eyes  are  placed  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  skull,  are  much  approximatc<l  to- 
wards one  another,  uml  provided  each  with  three  di-stinct 
lids:  the  nostrils  ionu  a long  narrow  canal,  placed  nt  the 
extremity  of  the  muzzle:  the  cars  are  closed  cxfemally  by 
two  fleshy  valves,  and  beneath  the  throat  are  two  small 
po'.iches  or  glunds,  which  open  cxtcnially  and  civntain  a 
musky  substance.  Finally,  the  feet  are  nrnvide<l  with  five 
toes  before,  long  and  separate,  and  four  behind,  more  or  less 
perfectly  united  by  membranes  : of  these,  the  three  interior 
alone  on  each  foot  are  provided  with  claws,  so  that  the  two 
outer  to«*s  on  the  fore-feet,  and  one  on  the  hind,  are  con- 
stantly cla»les.s. 

Such  are  the  jwincipal  characters  which  inHuenco  the 
habits  and  economy  of  the  crocodiles  in  general : those  which 
more  pnrlicularlv  uistinguish  the  alligators  or  crocfRlile-*  »)f 
Amcnea  from  ttie  kindred  species  of  the  Old  World  have 
liecn  already  advcrte<l  U*.  and  it  only  now  remains  V)  relate 
the  manners  of  the  former  »uh-gcnus,  and  deseribe  the  dis- 
lincthre  firms  of  the  different  species  which  «-orapusc  it.  It 
is  reported  hy  Pliny,  that  the  Eg\plian  crocodile  retires  too 
secret  «*avc  or  hiding-place,  on  approach  of  winter,  and 


spends  three  or  four  of  the  coldest  months  in  a state  of  le- 
thargy. and  without  taking  any  food : this  phenomenon, 
usually  called  hybernation,  is  almost  universal  among  rep- 
tiles and  serpents,  at  loa.st  in  temperate  and  high  latitudes, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  ebsened  with  regard  to  the  alli- 
gators. On  the  approach  of  the  cold  season  these  animals 
bury*  thems^ves  in  tho  rood  at  the  bottom  of  some  stagnant 
pond,  where  they  remain  concealed  and  inactive  till  the  re- 
turn of  spring.  Travellers  assure  us  that  they  are  never 
to  be  found  in  running  streams,  but  that  they  frequent  in 
preference  some  stagnant  pond  or  the  creeks  of  large 
rivers.  Here  they  may  be  seen  in  almost  countless  multi- 
tudes. for  tiiey  arc  extremely  numerous  in  the  remote, 
unfrequented  parts  of  South  America,  protruding  their 
large  flat  heads  through  the  leaves  of  the  mfmpfuea,  pon~ 
te(Lma,  and  other  aquatic  plants  wliich  cover  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  watching  for  prey:  or  sometimes  basking  in 
the  sun  or  sleeping  on  the  banks.  They  nex’er  come  on 
shore,  except  during  tho  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  always 
retire  to  the  water  on  the  approach  of  night,  during  which 
time  they  are  extremely  activo  in  search  of  prey.  Their 
fowl  consists  principally  of  fish,  and  it  is  conjectured  by 
some  physiolugists,  that  the  musky  fluid,  secreted  by  tho 
glands  under  the  throat  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
acts  aa  a kind  of  bait  to  attract  their  prey.  The  alligators 
are  seldom  known  to  attack  the  human  species,  unless  in 
defence  of  their  eggs  or  young : the  females  of  these  reptiles 
are  reported  to  exhibit  a much  stronger  degree  of  maternal 
affection  for  their  offspring  than  usually  belongs  to  their 
class.  They  usually  lay  from  fifty  to  sixty  eggs  in  one  place, 
of  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  a goose,  which  they  cover 
up  with  sand,  and  leave  to  be  batched  by  the  beat  of  the 
sun : never,  howev  er,  removing  to  any  great  distance.  When 
the  young  ones  come  forth,  tl^y  are  about  five  or  six  inches 
long,  and  are  immediately  conducted  to  the  water  by  the 
female  alligator.  Seldom  more  than  half  the  entire  broo<l 
live  to  reach  the  water.  Many  are  destroyed  while  in  the 
egg.  T!>e  vultures  waylay  ann  watch  the  female  alligator 
when  she  goes  ashore  to  deposit  her  eggs,  which  they 
scratch  up  and  dev  our  as  soon  as  she  retires.  Numbers  of 
them  also  fell  a prey  to  the  grown  males  of  their  own 
species,  and  to  various  descriptions  of  ravenous  fishes  which 
greedily  devour  them.  The  Indians  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
alligators,  notwithstanding  its  strong  musky  flavour:  and 
even  Europeans,  who  have  succectlcd  in  overcoming  their 
^judires  so  far  as  to  partake  of  it,  report  it  to  be  both 
delicate  and  savoury.  A single  peculiarity  of  habit  seems 
to  distinguish  the  alligators  from  the  real  crocodiles : the 
former  never  leave  the  fresh  water,  whilst  the  latter  are 
known  to  frequent  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  and  even  to 
' pass  between  different  islands,  nt  considerable  distances 
from  one  another;  and  so  perfectly  is  this  charactenstic  of 
the  two  subgenera,  that  the  croctidile  of  the  West  Indian 
Isles  differs  from  all  tho  other  American  species,  and  ex- 
hibits only  those  modifications  which  properly  belong  to 
those  of  the  Old  World. 

It  was  only  at  the  commenremont  of  the  present  century 
that  the  different  species  of  alligators  were  properly  distin- 
guished from  ooe  another,  or  even  that  they  were  suspected 
to  be  specifically  different  from  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile. 
This  distinction  is  entirely  due  to  the  late  Baron  Cuvier, 
and  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  his  cele- 
brated work,  ' 8w  If*  Otarmm*  Fognlfn,'  little  further  ad- 
dition has  been  made  to  the  subject.  He  enumerates  threo 
species,  w hich  he  has  definitely  characterised : and  describes 
a fourth,  which  he  suspocU  to  be  distinct,  but  of  which  he 
did  not  at  that  time  possess  a sullicient  number  of  s])oci- 
mens  to  enable  him  to  determine  the  question.  These  are. 

I.  The  Ai/igalur,  ((7rocorf»7uA'  Luriut,  Cuv.)  properly  So 
called,  which  inhabits  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Cnrolinas,  the 
Mississippi,  and  ot)H‘r  southern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  whose  fierceness  and  voracity  Baitram  has  related 
such  extraordinary  accounts.  It  gi-ows,  according  to 
Catesby,  to  the  length  of  fourteen  or  fiflcen  feet,  tho  head 
being  ono-seventh  ofthe  entire  length,  and  half  as  broad  at 
the  artievdation  of  the  jaws  as  it  Ls  long.  It  appears  to  be 
more  fierce  ami  voracious  than  the  S.'iith  Aincriian  species, 
often  attacks  men  and  quadrupeds  whilst  bathing  or  cross- 
ing the  rivers,  and  is  even  said  tu  prefer  tho  flesh  of  the 
negro  to  all  other  food  ; probably  Wause  the  slave  is  more 
exjMjsed  hi  its  attacks  than  his  master.  The  alligators  prey 
chiefly  by  night : they  assemble  in  vast  numliers,  liesetiing 
the  mouth  of  some  retired  creek  info  which  they  have  prt‘- 
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vioit&ly  driven  the  A»b,and  bellowing  »u  loud  thattUevmaybe 
heard  at  the  distance  of  a mile.  To  catch  the  fisli  tney  dive 
under  the  shoah  and  having  secured  one,  rise  to  the  surfiioe, 
toea  it  into  the  air  ti>  get  rid  of  the  water  which  they  no* 
cea»arily  take  in  along  witli  it^andcaU-b  it  again  in  ita  de- 
scent. When,  however,  tbev  gucccod  in  capturing  a land 
ansmal,  which  Utou  large  to  do  swallowed  at  a single  mouth- 
fuL  the^  conceal  the  l^y  beneath  the  bank  tiU  it  begins 
to  putnf;^',  for  as  their  teeth  are  not  funned  for  rutting  or 
masticaling,  they  are  unable  to  tear  the  tough  tlckh  in  iu 
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fresh  state : it  is  then  dragged  on  shore  and  devoured  at 
leisure.  When  about  to  lay.  the  female  digs  a deep  bole 
iu  the  sand,  and  deposits  her  eggs  in  layers,  separated  from 
one  another  by  intervening  strata  of  leaves  and  dry  grass. 
It  would  appear  that  she  lays  only  one  batch  of  eggs  during 
the  same  season,  thou^  in  the  hotter  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica, if  the  report  of  La  Borde  is  to  be  depended  on,  tbe  cay- 
man, or  alligator  of  Surinam  and  Cayenne,  lays  at  two  or 
even  three  different  periods  of  the  year ; but  as  each  baCeh 
is  said  to  consist  of  only  twenty  or  twenty-flve  e^:s.  it  is 
probable  that  the  whole  does  not  exceed  the  number  usually 
assigned  to  the  common  alligator.  The  female  of  this  latter 
species,  it  is  said,  never  loses  sight  of  her  nest  till  Uie  young 
are  batched,  and  for  months  afterwards  affords  them  the 
most  unremitting  care  and  protection. 

This  species  is  frequently  found  up  the  Mississippi  higher 
than  the  Red  River.  Messrs.  Dunbar  and  Hunter  eneoun- 
tcred  one  in  N.  lat.,  in  the  month  of  December,  and 
daring  a more  than  usually  severe  season.  In  general, 
however,  as  we  are  assurerl  1^  Catesby  and  L^ooudrennidre, 
the  alligator  of  North  Ameriea  bunes  himself  under  the 
mud,  at  the  bottom  of  the  swamps  and  marshes  which  he 
inhabits,  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  fairly  sets  in,  and  eoa- 
tinucs  m a lethargic  sleep  till  the  return  cf  spring.  During 
the  very  severe  frosts,  sensation  is  so  completely  suspended, 
that  tbe  body  of  the  animal  may  be  out  into  slices  wHbout 
dispelling  his  lethargy  ; yet  it  is  never  actually  Crosen.  and 
tbe  partial  return  of  a few  hours’  bright  sunshine  is  at  all 
dmeo  sufficient  to  restore  suspended  animation.  It  is  par- 
ticulariy  in  the  rivers,  lagoons,  and  swamps  of  IHorida, 
Georgia.  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  that  the  alligator 
reaches  bis  greatest  dimensions.  Bertram  found  uniDense 
numbers  of  alligators  and  fish  in  a mineral  spring  near  tbe 
Mosquito  River,  in  Florida,  though  the  water,  at  its  exit 
from  tbe  earth,  was  nearly  at  the  boiling  point,  and 
strongly  impregnated  with  copper  and  vitriol.  Tbe  same 
traveller  informs  us,  that  the  voisa  of  the  alligator  resembles 
the  bellowing  of  a bull. 

Besides  we  characters  common  to  all  tbe  American 
rvoeodiles,  this  species  exhibits  the  following  OMidiAeatioikB 
which  distinguish  it  from  others.  The  snout  is  flattened  on 
Its  upper  stirfaoe,  and  slightly  turned  upwards  at  the  ex- 
tremity ; the  sides  of  it  are  nearly  parallel,  and  tbe  nose 
furms  a regular  ]>arabolic  cun'e.  It  was  this  similarity  to 
tbe  bead  of  a pike,  which  led  Banm  Cuvier  to  bestow  upon 
tbe  present  species  the  name  of  CrocodiUu  Zmcmm,  w We 
pike-beaded  crocodile.  The  internal  rim  of  the  orbits  is 
large  and  protuberant  but  without  being  united  by  a tirnns- 
veno  crest  as  in  the  CrocoiHlw  Seteropt  or  Spectaclrd 


AlUf^or.  Tbe  external  openings  of  the  nostrils  are  sep^ 
raloa  by  a long  kuub ; the  skull  has  twu  shallow,  ohhque, 
oval  pits,  in  the  bottom  of  which  ore  two  small  holes.  On 
the  bock  of  the  neck  are  four  prioci|)al  plates,  elevated  in 
the  centre  into  keel-shaped  ridges;  and  in  front  and  rear 
of  these  respectively,  two  smaller  ones  of  similar  fonn.  The 
back  exhibits  eighteen  transverse  rows  of  similar  plates, 
(he  first  with  only  two  crests  or  ridges,  then  two  with  four, 
aflerwards  three  with  six.  then  six  with  eight,  then  again 
two  with  six,  and  finally,  the  last  four  rows  with  four 
crests  each.  The  ridges  or  crests  on  the  body,  are  of 
nearly  equal  sise ; those  of  tbe  tail  are  much  larger,  and 
amount  to  thirty-eight  in  all,  nineteen  before  the  union  of 
the  two  lateral  series,  and  as  many  afterwards.  The  colour 
is  a deep,  greenish-brown  above,  and  light-yclluw  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  liody  : the  sides  regularly  raarkevl 
with  alternate  bands  of  both  these  colours. 

2.  The  Cayman,  (.Crocodilu*  Patpebroeut^  Cuv.)  U at  once 
distinguished  from  all  other  species  by  the  bony  structure 
of  the  eyebrows,  which  form  large  knobs  of  the  size  of  a 
man's  fist ; and  by  the  small  extent  of  the  membrane  con- 
necting the  toes  of  the  hind  feet,  which  in  prepared  speci- 
mens can  scarcely  bo  recognized.  The  back  of  the  neck  is 
armed  first  with  a range  of  four  smaU  scales,  and  aflerwards 
with  four  transverse  rows  of  plates,  each  consisting  of  two 
radges,  and  immediately  in  cuniact  with  those  of  the  back. 


These  consist  of  one  row  whb  two  ridges,  one  with  four, 
five  with  six,  three  with  eight,  two  with  six,  and  seven  with 
four.  The  lateral,  denticulated  ridges  of  tbe  tail  contain  ten 
plates  each  before  their  union,  and  fourteen  afrer,  but  as  these 
are  much  more  liable  to  vary  than  the  tranaverse  plates  of 
the  Deck  and  back,  little  dependence  ahould  be  placed  upon 
tlie  nuinbani  of  them  in  any  species  of  crocodile.  The  skull 
of  this  species  shows  not  the  slightest  trace  of  those  post- 
orbital  perforations,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  croco- 
dile of  the  Nile,  and  more  or  less  developed  in  all  the  other 
species. 

This  is  the  common  species  of  Surinam  and  Guiana : it 
is  there  called  cayman,  a word  moot  probably  of  native 
; origin,  whilst  the  following  species,  which  Is  likewise  found 
in  the  same  countries,  though  its  more  appropriate  locality 
would  appear  to  be  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  is  distin- 
guished hy  the  name  of  crocodile.  Such  at  least  is  the 
report  of  Stedman  and  Von  Sack,  the  only  travellers  who 
distinctly  mention  tiie  present  species.  According  to  the 
account  given  by  these  travellers,  the  cayman  does  not 
attain  so  large  a size  as  the  other  species,  nor  will  ho  ven- 
ture to  attack  a man  on  dry  land,  or  even  in  the  water,  so 
long  as  he  keeps  his  legs  and  arras  in  motion.  The  female 
deposits  her  eggs  in  a single  layer,  and  after  covering  them 
slightly  with  sand,  abandons  them  to  the  vivifying  in- 
fluence of  the  tropical  sun,  witliout  taking  any  further 
charge  either  of  thorn  or  of  the  young  progeny. 

3.  The  Crocodihu  Tri^onatm  of  Schneider,  is  a species 
of  crocodile,  exhibiting  all  the  peculiar  characters  which 
properly  distinguish  the  alligators  of  America,  and  vet  sus- 
pooCad  to  be  of  African  origin.  It  is  even  so  closefy  allied 
in  form  and  general  characters  to  the  cayman,  or  o)’e- 
browed  alligator,  that  Baron  Cuvier  has  describe  it  as  a 
mere  variety  of  that  species,  thougli  the  fact  of  its  widely 
different  habitat,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  depended  on,  us  well 
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as  the  difTereot  arraniceraent  of  its  cervical  and  dorsal  plates, 
are  ai^umenUin  favour  of  the  contrary  opinion.  The  prin- 
cipal distinction  between  this  and  the  foregoing  species  con> 
sists  in  a ridge  which  rises  in  front  of  the  orbits,  and  nma 


towards  the  snout,  and  a small  ootch  in  the  posterior  border 
of  the  skull ; the  second  row  of  eer\ical  plates  is  larger  than 
the  others,  and  towards  its  middle  are  two  or  three  small 
scales,  with  irregularly  disposed  crests;  the  large  ridges 
assume  the  form  of  scalene  triangles,  which  gives  the  whole 
animal  a rough  and  bristly  appearance ; there  are  sixteen 
transverse  bands  on  the  back,  the  number  of  plates  appearing 
to  vary  according  to  the  species,  and  from  nineteen  to  twenty- 
eight  on  the  tail,  nine  or  ten  before  the  junction  of  the  lateral 
ridges,  and  from  ten  to  seventeen  afterwards.  Nothing 
whatever  is  known  of  the  manners  or  habits  of  thi^species 
or  variety. 

4.  The  Jatari  {Crocodilue  Sclenpe,  Schneider,)  appears 
to  be  spread  over  the  whole  of  tropical  America,  but  it  most 
especially  numerous  in  Brazil,  where  it  attains  a very  large 
size,  and  is  found  in  all  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Its  head  is 
more  attenuated  than  in  the  alligator  of  North  America; 
the  sides  converging  towards  the  snout,  so  as  to  form  very 
nearly  an  isosceles  triangle ; the  surface  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull  has  a rough  scabrous  appearance,  as  if  arising  from 
disease ; the  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  surrounded  by  large,  pro* 
minent  rims  of  bone,  and  these  arc  connected  together  by 
an  intermediate  ridge,  giving  the  whole  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a pair  of  spectaefes ; dnallv,  the  skull  is  pierced 
bv  two  very  small  holes  behind  the  orbits.  ITio  cervical 
plates  are  remarkably  largo ; they  are  arranged  in  four 
transverse  bands,  of  which  the  first  two  contain  four  each, 
and  each  of  the  others  two.  The  transverse  bands  of  the  back 
vary  according  to  age.  and  it  would  even  seem  according  to 
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the  individual ; they  most  commonly  consist  of  two  rows,  with 
two  plates  each,  four  with  six,  five  with  eight,  two  with  six, 
and  four  ith  four.  The  centres  of  these  plates  are  elevated 
into  ridges,  much  smaller  than  in  the  oUior  species:  it  is 
only  after  the  junction  of  the  lateral  ridges  of  the  toil,  that 
they  become  remarkably  prominent : their  number  varies 


from  ten  to  thirteen  before  this  junction,  and  from  nineteen 
to  twenty-one  after  it.  The  colour  of  the  animal  is  greenish 
brown  above,  marbled  irregularly  with  different  shades  of 
green,  and  pale  greeni.^'h  yellow  t^low.  This  s{>ccies  grows 
to  the  size  of  frtim  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length ; the 
whole  length  is  from  eight  to  eight  and  a hail’  limes  tliat  of 
the  head. 

The  jacarib,  according  to  Azara,  arc  never  known  to 
attack  men.  or  even  dogs,  in  passing  the  rivers,  unless  it 
happen  to  lie  near  the  place  where  they  have  deposited 
their  eras : and  even  then,  they  arc  never  known  to  prey 
upon  the  body,  contenting  themselves  with  tlie  fish  and 
water-fowl,  which  they  find  so  plentiful  in  their  own  ele- 
ment. During  the  night  they  are  exceedingly  active, 
and  always  k^p  in  the  water,  showing  only  ^eir  heads 
above  the  surface,  but  towanis  the  middle  of  the  day  they 
come  ashore  to  enjoy  the  heat  of  the  sun ; they  then  sleep 
profoundly,  but  always  retreat  to  the  water  on  licing  dis- 
turbed. ^he  eggs  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  a goose ; 
they  are  white,  and  much  sought  after  by  the  free  Indians, 
who  also  eat  the  flesh  of  the  jscar4  itself,  thouf'h  it  lias  a 
strong  musky  smell,  and  scarcely  any  juice.  The  female 
deposits  her  eggs  in  the  sand  in  a single  layer,  and  covers 
them  with  straw  or  leaves ; few  of  them,  however,  escape 
the  quick  eye  of  the  vulture,  and  even  many  of  the  young 
fall  a prey  to  the  full-grown  males,  which  at  the  |>eriod  of 
their  first  appearance,  in  the  hottest  part  of  summer,  are 

articularly  fierce  and  ravenous,  the  marshes  which  they  in- 

abit  being  then  dried  up,  and  their  food  difficult  to  obtain. 
This  species  appears  to  have  pretty  nearly  the  same  range 
towards  the  south  of  tlie  Continent,  that  the  alligator,  or 
pike-beaded  crocodile,  has  to  the  north.  According  to  Azara, 
it  is  never  found  beyond  32^  of  south  latitude.  Many  inte- 
resting facts  regarding  the  habits  of  this  species  are  re- 
corded in  the  narratives  of  Prince  Maximilian,  Spix  and 
Martius.  and  other  Brazilian  travellers. 

ALLIGHUR.  A district  of  central  India,  in  the  province 
of  Agra,  situated  between  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna. 
This  district  is  bounded  on  the  noith  by  Merut ; on  the 
south  by  the  districts  of  Agra  and  Femickabad ; on  the  east 
by  the  last-named  district  and  Bareilly ; and  on  the  west 
by  Agra  and  Delhi. 

AlUghur  is  estimated  to  contain  a million  and  a half  of 
acres,  about  one-third  part  of  which  is  in  cultivation,  princi- 
pally in  the  southern  aivision  of  the  district,  which  is  very 
fertile.  The  northern  portion,  on  the  contrary,  contains 
some  of  the  most  desolate  tracts  of  land  in  India,  in  which 
little  is  to  be  seen  but  low,  dork  jungle. 

In  addition  to  the  streams  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  two 
sides,  as  already  stated,  the  district  is  provided  with  nu- 
merous water-courses  and  rivulets,  which,  however,  are  dry 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  district  are  Allighur,  Coel, 
Hatras.  Mnorsaun,  and  Anopsheher. 

The  first  of  those  places  is  the  capital  of  the  district.  It 
is  situated  in  27^  66' N.  lat..  and  77°69'E.  long.,  a little 
more  than  fifty  miles  north  from  the  City  of  A|^a.  Alli- 
ghur wag  taken  in  1803,  from  Duwlut  Row  Scin&o,  by  the 
forces  under  Lord  Lake,  and  is  now  the  head-quarters  of  a 
civil  and  judicial  establishment  of  the  Company's  govern- 
ment Coel,  which  Ls  properly  the  town,  is  distant  about 
two  miles  south  of  Allighur,  and  it  is  here  that  tlie  civil 
authorities  principally  reside : the  two  places  are  connected 
by  a fine  avenue  of  trees.  Coel  was  formerly  a station  of 
great  importance,  and  is  so  spoken  of  by  Abul  Fazl  in  the 
Ayin-uAMHtri : it  is  still  a large  and  busy  town. 

Hatras  is  a fortress  of  considerable  strength,  situated 
31  miles  north  from  the  City  of  Agra.  It  was  besieged  in 
1817,  and  taken  by  the  British  after  a tremendous  bom* 
bardment,  which  did  great  damage  to  the  town.  Hatraa 
has  become  a place  of  much  commercial  activity. 

Moorsaun,  a town  29  miles  north  from  the  City  of  Agra, 
was,  previous  to  1817,  the  seat  of  an  independent  Zamin- 
dary,  and  the  resort  of  tribes  of  professional  robbers.  The 
evil  thus  occasioned  had  arrived  at  such  a height  that*  et 
the  time  just  mentioned,  the  place  was  attacked  by  the 
English  and  dismantled.  The  country  round  about  Moor- 
saun is  highly  cultivated.  Anopsheher  is  built  on  the  weat 
side  of  theGanges.68  miles  E.S.K.  of  Delhi,  in  28'  3.1'  N.  lat. 
78*  8'  E.  long.  (Hamilton's  E.  L Gaz.  Mills'  Umtory  q/' 
British  India  ; and  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

ALLITERATION.  This  term  is  usu^ly  employed  to 
signify  Ihe  juxta-position,  or  frequent  recurrence  in  <rom- 
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position*  of  oommencme  with  the  same  letter,  when 
introducerl  with  a view  to  its  roetohcal  effect.  Byron's  lino 
in  the  concluding  stanza  of  the  second  canto  of  ChUde 
Harold, 

' fFhat  is  the  leDnt  of  imss  ihst  vail  ea  age/ 
may  be  given  as  an  example ; and  another  instance  occurs 
in  the  same  stanza,  in  the  line 

* O'et  Scarta  anl  o'ar  Jhopca  ^tnijrad.' 

Churchill  has  at  once  ridiculed  and  exemplified  the  figure 
in  his  well-known  vene 

‘ Aod  sjH  aJItterstioo's  art/ul  aid.* 

where  every  word  begins  with  Um  same  letter.  Modem 
critics  have  detected  numerous  instances  of  alliteration  both 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets.  (See  the  dialogue  entitled  Ac- 
ttut,  in  the  Latin  Dialogues  of  Jourme^  Jovianus  Pontanus; 
and  Harris's  Philological  Enquiries,  part  II.  chap,  iv.)  Al- 
literation, however,  has  been  most  systematically  used  as  an 
ornament  of  diction  in  the  Celtic  and  Cathie  dialects.  Gerald 
Barry,  commonly  called  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century,  tells  us,  in  his  Description  of  Wales,  that 
in  his  day,  both  the  English  and  Welsh  were  so  fond  of  this 
figure  of  speech,  which  he  calls  Annoimnation,  Uiat  they 
deemed  no  composition  to  be  elegant,  or  other  than  rude  and 
barbarous,  in  wnicb  it  was  not  plentifully  employed.  The 
same  tendency  is  also  said  to  have  formed  a striking  pecu- 
liarity in  the  genius  of  the  Irish  language.  (See  Warton's 
History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  U.  p.  148.  Noted.  Edit, 
of  (824.)  Dr.  P^rcy,  in  an  essay  published  in  his  Reliques 
of  ancient  English  Poetry,  has  traced  the  origin  and  history 
of  alliterative  verse  down  from  the  compositions  of  the  old 
Icelandic  poets.  Nearly  all  the  varieties  of  Runic  verse, 
which  were  very  numerous,  appear  to  have  depended  for 
their  prosodial  character  entirely  upon  alliteration.  It  was 
necessary  that  so  many  words  in  every  line  should  begin 
with  the  same  letter ; and  this  was  all  that  was  required  to 
make  good  metre.  According  to  the  learned  Wormiua, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  1 36  kinds  of  Icelandic  verse  formed 
upon  this  principle,  and  without  including  rhyme,  or  a 
correspondence  of  final  syllables.  If  we  mav  trust  the  fol- 
lowing cunous  statement,  given  in  a note  by  Mr.  Park  to  the 
last  edition  by  Price  of  Warton  s History  ^ English  Poetry 
(vol.  iu  p.  5 1 2.)  the  harmonics  of  alliterative  verse  were  some- 
times of  the  most  complicated  description,  and  such  as  were 
likely*  one  would  suppose,  to  elude  any  except  the  nicest 
and  most  practised  ears : — * An  objection  has  b^n  token  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  Welsh  poetry,  from  its  suppoacd  want 
of  alliteration.  But  this  is  not  the  case : for  the  alUtora- 
tion  has  not  been  perceived  by  those  ignorant  of  its  con- 
struction. which  is  to  make  it  in  the  middle  of  words,  and 
not  at  the  beginning,  as  in  this  instance: 

Ye  Im  » «i  eev*  ciriaD. 


This  information  was  imparted  to  Mr.  Douce,  by  the  in- 
genkms  Edward  Williams,  the  Welsh  bard.'  The  remains 
which  we  possess  of  Saxon  poetry  exhibit  frequent  in- 
stances of  lines  constructed  apparently  upon  the  principle  of 
alliteration ; but  it  certainly  was  not  so  systematically 
adhered  to  in  that  lai^uBge,  as  in  the  compositions  of  the 
Icelandic  bards.  Mr.  Tyrsmitt,  indeed,  in  his  essay  on  the 
Language  and  Vertificatiw  of  Chaucer,  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  say,  * For  my  own  part,  I confess  myself  unable  to 
<liscoTcr'any  material  distinction  of  the  Saxon  poetry  from 
, except  a greater  pomp  of  diction,  and  a more  stately 
of  march.'  He  thinks  that  we  might  attribute  the 
introduction  of  the  practice  of  alliteration  to  the  Danes,  if 
we  were  certain  that  it  made  a part  of  the  Scaldic  versi- 
fication at  the  time  of  the  Danish  settlements  in  England. 

Dr.  Percy,  in  the  essay  above  referred  to,  has  shown  that 
poems  continuad  to  bo  written  in  English,  the  verse  of  which 
was  merely  alliterative,  or  in  which,  at  least,  alliteration 
served  as  the  substitute  for  rhyme,  down  to  the  cororoonce- 
tnent  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  Scottish  dialect, 
even  to  a later  period.  One  of  the  compositions  of  (his 
description  which  he  cites  is  entitled  Scottish  Field,  and 
is  a narrative  of  the  battle  of  Floddcn,  which  was  fought  in 
1513.  Another  is  a Scottish  poem  composed  by  Dunb^,  who 
lived  till  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
piesened  in  the  Maitland  manuscrifit.  and  has  since  been 
published  by  Pinkerton.  T^e  practice  of  alliterative  verse, 
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as  Per^  has  remarked,  seems  to  have  been  longest  pre- 
served in  the  north.  In  the  Canterbssry  Tales,  Chaucer 
makes  his  Parson,  when  asked  for  bis  story,  reply,  with  a 
sneer  at  this  antiquated  habit  of  the  northen*  versifiers  of 
that  day, 

’ TnutMh  well  I un  4 Southera  tua; 

I eansot  gestt,  mm,  ram.  r^g,  by  my  Utter, 

Aud,  Uod  wui,  rbyn»  hold  J but  Uitle  bvttm 
Aad  ihpTfturr.  If  Utt,  1 woU  ao(  glom: 

I woll  you  IcU  • Httle  title  in  prow. 

But  the  most  famous  |mm  in  the  English  language, 
entirely  composed  in  alliterative  metre,  is  that  entitled 
The  visions  of  Pterse  Plowman,  written  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  attributed  to  William  or 
Robert  LongUiid,  a secular  priest,  and  a fellow  of  Oriel 
Cktilcge,  Oxford.  This  is  a long  work,  consisting  of  twentv’- 
one  parts  or  books,  and  composed  throughout  in  verses,  the 
cadence  of  which  appears  to  be  generally  anapiestic,  but 
which  are  evidently  designed  to  derive  their  chief  metrical 
beauty  from  a certain  artificial  disposition,  in  each,  of  tbe 
words  beginning  with  the  same  letter.  The  poem  has  been 
frequently  printed;  but  tbe  last  and  best  edition  is  that 
published  a few  years  ago  by  tbe  late  Rev.  Thomas  Dunham 
vVhitaker. 

So  strongly  had  alliteration  obtained  possession  of  the 
English  ear,  that  even  for  some  time  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  rhyme,  it  appears  to  have  been  still  considered 
an  important  embellishment  of  verse.  Some  fragments 
of  our  old  poetry  exhibit  both  the  consonance  of  final  syl- 
lables, and  a rigid  observance  of  all  the  regularities  of  allite- 
ration. Even  after  the  latter  came  to  be  neglected  as  a 
systematic  accessory,  it  was  still  lavishly  employed  as  an 
occasional  ornament.  Our  popular  ballad  and  lyrical 
poetry  is  full  of  such  lines  as  those  with  which  tbe  Scotch 
song  commences : — 

* JIferry  imj  itw  mud  b* 

TK*t  marriw  Uie  atillcr  i 
for  firaX  cUy  aad  filr  day,  Icc.  fcc.' 

Down  even  to  the  present  day,  the  use  of  alliteration,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  has  continued  to  characterise  English 
versification  in  its  most  polished  form,  and  in  the  banls  of 
some  of  our  greatest  poets.  Nor  has  the  employment  of 
this  artifice  of  style  been  confined  to  compositions  in  v*erse. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  carried 
to  a greater  excess  by  some  of  our  prose  writers,  than  it  ever 
had  Deen  by  our  poets ; grave  discourses  being  elaborated, 
in  which  nearly  all  the  words  of  each  separate  sentence 
commenced  with  the  same  letter.  Tbe  longer  this  torture 
of  the  unfortunate  sound  could  be  protract^,  tbe  greater 
was  deemed  to  bo  the  feat  of  eloquence. 

Those  who  recognize  rhyme,  or  what  Milton  calls  * the 
jingling  sound  of  like  endings,'  as  one  of  the  legitimate  ad- 
juncts of  poetry,  can  hauvlly  repudiate  alliteration,  which, 
after  tbe  same  f^ashion,  may  be  termed  ‘the  jingle  of  like 
beginnings.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  artifice, 
judiciously  employed,  may  be  made  to  communicate  a por- 
tion. at  least,  of  the  same  sort  of  gratification  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  former.  Tbe  general  principle  upon  which 
the  pleasure  we  experience  in  both  cases  oepends,  is  the 
similarity  in  dissimilarity,  as  it  has  been  called,  or 
variety  combined  with  regularity,  which  is  the  occasion  of 
so  many  of  our  intellectual,  and  of  some  also  of  our 
moral  pleasures.  Of  course,  the  degree  in  which  alUteru- 
tion  is  employed,  as  an  ornament  of  s^le,  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated by  its  importance,  as  compared  with  other  rhetorical 
decorations,  and  by  its  appropriateness  to  the  subject 
and  the  general  character  of  the  composition.  Being 
a mere  artifice  of  diction,  it  can  in  no  case  be  compared 
with  the  higher  beauties  of  thought  and  expression,  and 
should  never  be  obtruded  so  as  to  interfere  aith  them. 
It  sometimes  serves*  however,  to  help  in  what  may  be 
called  the  setting  of  a*  brilliant  thought;  and,  if  it  have 
the  air  of  coming  naturally,  will  frequently  add  to  the  effect 
of  an  otherwise  happy  phrase.  Its  aptitude  to  catch  tbe 
popular  ear  is  proven  by  its  almost  universal  adoption  in  pro- 
verbs, traditional  rhymes,  and  other  brief  sayings  of  wit  or 
wisdom,  which  their  mere  natural  vitality  has  kept  alive 
without  the  aid  of  lettere,  and  even  in  a vast  number  of 
those  idiomatic  expressions  which  form  tlie  sinew  and  chief 
strength  of  our  language.  Mr.  Price,  the  learned  editor  of 
the  last  edition  of  Warton,  whose  premature  death  is  an 
irreparable  loss  to  more  than  one  department  of  our  national 
literature,  announced  some  years  ago  a volume  which  was 
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to  contain,  amonjf  other  matters,  an  essay  upon  alliterative 
metre,  together  with  the  Auntor  of  Sir  G;iwaine.  a romance 
in  aUiteralivo  metre,  from  a MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
hut  the  work,  we  believe,  has  never  appeared. 

ALLIUM,  a very  extensive  genus  of  bulbous,  mono 
f4)lylcMionou4  plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  onlcr  As- 
phodeteee.  The  species  are  all  remarkable  for  having,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  odour  of  the  garlic,  and  for  the 
agreeable  stimulating  effects  that  accompany  it.  For  this 
reason  some  of  them  have  been  objects  of  cultivation  from 
the  highest  antiquity. 

As  a genu.s,  allium  is  knoam  among  other a.4phodelcm,  by 
the  flowers  growing  in  round  heads  or  umbels,  by  the  perian- 
thiuro  being  deeply  divided  into  six  spreading  lobes,  and 
by  having  a capsule  with  three  angles,  three  ^alvcs.  and 
three  cells,  sometimes  so  deeply  lobtd.as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  six  cells.  The  number  of  species  is  very  consider- 
able ; they  are  almost  exclusively  natives  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  are  principally  found  wild  in  the  meadows 
and  groves  of  Kurope.  in  the  north  of  Asia,  and  the  north  of 
Egypt;  a small  proportion  onk  inhabiting  corresptmding 
latitudes  in  North  America.  Many  of  them  are  handsome 
flowering  plants,  but  as  they  are  more  important  on  account 
of  their  useful  properties,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  some 
account  of  the  kinds  commonly  cultivated  in  the  kitchen 
garden. 

Allium  cepa,  the  common  onion,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  description.  It  is  not  certain  of  what  country  it  is 
a native,  but  it  has  from  lime  immemorial  been  cultivated 
in  Egypt.  Its  varieties  are  not  very  numerous,  considering 
that  it  IS  almost  exclusively  increased  by  seed ; the  most  re- 
markable arc  theblinxl  red.  which  is  the  most  pungent;  the 
Slrasburg,  which  is  the  hardiest;  the  silver-skinned, 
which  is  the  smallest,  and  the  most  fitted  for  pickling ; and 
the  Portugal  and  Tripoli,  which  are  the  largest  and  the  most 
delicate  In  this  country  the  bulbs  do  not  generally  arrive 
at  the  large  size  of  those  imported  from  Portugal  and 
Spain ; but  skilful  gardeners  have  nevertheless  succeeded 
in  procuring  themfullyas  fine.  Their  methoil  lias  been  to  lake 
the  small  onions  of  a late-sown  crop  of  the  pre\‘ious  year,  and 
to  plant  them  in  rows  in  the  beginning  of  April,  laying  them 
Of!  the  surface  of  the  soil,  each  surromided  with  about  a 
handful  of  decayed  and  nearly  dry  manure.  All  the  time 
that  is  usually  lost  in  seed-sowing  U thus  avoided,  and  the 
moment  the  bulbs  push  forth  new  ruou,  they  find  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  an  abundant  store  of  loud,  which  con- 
tinues to  supply  them  with  nutrition  during  the  whole  of  the 
growing  season.  As  they  advance  in  size,  the  soil  round 
the  bulbs  is  frequently  disturbed  by  the  hoe.  for  the  sake  of 
exposing  as  much  os  possible  the  carbonaceous  matter 
of  the  manure  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  This  pro- 
cess is  only  discontinued  when  tlie  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow ; the  bulbs  are  then  allowed  to  ripen  os  usual.  By 
these  moans  - the  copious  supply  of  food,  the  bulbs  being  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  so  enabled  to  devalope  without 
impediment  from  the  pressure  of  the  soiU  and  the  time 
saved  by  using  small,  ready- formed  bulbs,  instead  of  seed, — 
onions  have  bwn  often  obtained  in  England  fully  equal  in 
every  respect  to  those  of  Spam.  For  further  inibrroution  on 
this  subject,  see  the  Tnumactions  uf  the  Hurt.  Hoc.  vol.  i., 
p.  1S8,  iii..  p.  67.  and  iv.,  p.  138. 

AUuitti  sefuenifprasum,  the  chive,  is  a little  tufted  plant, 
with slenilei,c>'linilrical.ta{>er*pointcd, dark-green  leaves;  its 
dowers  are  arranged  in  a small,  compact,  round  head,  and 
arc  of  a purplish  or  pale  violet  colour ; the  bulbs  are  small, 
long,  and  white,  and  grow  in  dense,  matted  tufla  It  is 
a native  of  the  Alps  of  EurojM,  frum  Lapland  to  Italy  ; and 
is  found  here  and  there  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  more  em- 
ployed by  the  French  for  their  cookery,  than  in  this  country. 
Being  a perennial,  and  increa.sing  rapidly  by  its  roots,  it 
rjK}uircs  no  other  management  than  to  be  taken  up  froir 
time  to  time  fur  the  purpose  of  separating  its  bulbs,  which 
are  afterwards  replanted  at  short  internals.  The  leaves  are 
the  part  eaten,  and  are  cropped  a.s  occasion  requires. 

AUium  Jistulosum,  the  Welsh  onion,  is  a native  of  Siberia, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  gained  its  English  name  from 
having  l>een  imporletl  originally  from  Germany,  with  the 
name  Wiilsch.  or  foreign,  altaclied  to  it.  It  is  a perennial, 
and  cuUixatod  chiefly  fur  the  purpose  of  being  sold  in  the 
markets  when  very  young,  at  which  time  its  flavour  is 
delicate  : its  hanUnes.s  enables  it  when  young  to  brave  our 
spring  cold  belter  than  the  common  onion.  It  does  not 
form  imibs,  and  is  known  by  its  tall  stem,  thick  hollow 


leaves,  and  pale  green  very  compact  bead  of  flowers,  it 
does  not  appear  to  l>e  an  ^ject  of  cultivation  in  any  other 
than  northern  countries. 

Allium  axcalonicum,  the  shallot,  a native  of  Asia  Minor, 
is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  chive,  frum  which  it  is 
known  by  its  larger  leaves,  its  smaller  and  more  deeply- 
coloured  flowers,  and  by  its  stamens  having  nltcrnately  three 
points  on  the  filaments.  It  moreover  pnsluces  bulbs  of 
sufficient  size  to  be  fit  for  use,  and  accordingly,  while  the 
leaves  only  arc  employed  in  the  chive,  the  bulbs  are  the 
parts  sought  for  in  the  shallot.  These  multiply  abundantly, 
so  that  every  year,  when  the  crop  is  taken  up,  there  is 
plenty  of  small  bulbs  which  can  be  rcserveil  for  planting  the 
succeeiling  season,  while  the  fine,  fully-formed  ones  are 
sclectetl  for  the  kitchen.  Two  very  distinct  varieties  of  this 
useful  plant  are  known,  one  of  which  is  much  larger  and 
more  delicate  than  the  other.  To  obtain  the  bulbs  in  the 
greatest  periection,  they  should  not  be  Imricil  in  the  earth, 
as  is  the  common  practice,  but  merely  placetl  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  treated  as  already  recommendcil  with  regard 
In  onions.  Upon  this  subject  sec  an  excellent  paper  by  Mr. 
Knight  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Horl.  Sbc..  vol.  ii.  p.  9". 

Allium  «a/irum.  garlic,  has  been  found  wild  in  Sicily, 
and  some  parts  of  Pnivoiicc.  Its  stem  is  simple,  erect,  and 
funiishod  with  flat,  narrow,  p*»intisl  leaves;  the  flower- 
heads  have  usually  a numlicr  of  little  bulbs  lying  among 
the  flowers,  which  are  white  or  pinkish ; the  bulbs  are  re- 
markable for  the  development  tif  the  greater  part  of  the 
axillary  buds  of  their  scales  ; these  buds  grow  rapidly,  and 
acquire  a bulbous  state,  and  form  what  arc  called  the  cloves 
of  the  garlic,  which  are  the  parts  employed  in  cooking.  The 
mode  of  cultivating  them  is  the  same  as  that  of  shallots  and 
onions. 

Allium  ophioscorodon,  rocambole,  or  Spanish  shallot,  is 
very  slightly  diflerenl  from  garlic,  being  chiettv  distin- 
guished by  its  larger  size  in  all  the  parts,  and  by  the  upper 
part  of  its  stem  being  generally  twisted  spirally  just  before 
flowering.  It  is  a native  of  most  parts  of  the  south  of 
Europe;  it  is  little  cultivated  in  this  country. 

Allium  porrum,  the  Icvk.  has,  like  many  other  cultivatcil 
plants,  disappeared  in  a wild  stale,  so  (hat  its  origin  is  un- 
known. It  is  a broad-leaved,  succulent  species,  not  cnpal  le 
of  forming  a bulb,  because  the  leaves  ilu  not  |>erish  till  tlie 
plant  itself  dies  away,  but  producing  instead  a cylindrical  bodv 
composed  of  the  tender,  colourless  bases  of  tlie  leaves,  which 
are  rolled  round  each  other  in  a compact  manner.  As  the 
excellence  of  tlie  leek  depends  entirely  upitn  the  large  sUo 
of  this  part,  the  attention  of  the  cultivator  is  exclusively 
directed  to  that  before  all  other  considerations.  It  has 
been  found  that  no  metluxl  is  so  successful  as  to  sow  the 
see<l  early  in  a light  and  well-manured  soil,  and  then,  when 
the  young  leeks  have  arrived  at  the  thickness  of  the  little 
finger,  or  even  sooner,  to  drop  them  into  holes  about 
‘2J,  or  3 inches  wi<le,  and  6 inches  deep,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  some  very  fine  manure  has  been  deposited.  By 
this  means  the  young  plants  are  copiously  supplied  with 
moisture,  have  ubunmnt  food  round  their  young  roots, 
are  attracted  upwards  by  the  light,  and  are  enableil  to  de- 
velope  themselves  with  rapidity  from  the  absence  of  all 
pressure  from  the  surrounding  earth ; and  when  they  fill  up 
the  whole  cavity  of  the  hole,  os  they  will  in  tiroo.  they  then 
blanch  themselves  in  all  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  stem. 

At  the  sensible  properties  of  the  whole  genus  are  evidently 
much  the  same  os  those  of  the  common  onion,  difl’enns 
chiefly  in  degree  of  concentration  or  diffusion,  the  chemical 
analysis  of  tlw:  bullis  of  this  species  may  be  considered  illus- 
trative of  that  of  all  the  rest.  MM.  Fuuirn>v  and  VauqucUn 
fouiul  that  the  common  onion  is  composed.  1st.  of  a white, 
acrid,  volatile  oil,  holding  in  solution  sulphur  which  renders 
it  fetid;  2.  of  a vegeto-animal  matter  analogous  to  gluten  ; 
3.  of  a good  deal  of  uncnstallizable  sugar:  •!.  of  a great 
quantity  of  mucilage,  resembling  gum  Arabic : 5.  of  photi- 
pboric  acid,  either  free  or  combined  with  lime,  acetic  artti, 
and  a little  citrate  of  lime,  and  (>.  of  vegetable  fibre.  It  is  to 
the  volatile  oil  that  the  irritating  properties  of  the  onion  ,'sre 
supposed  to  be  owing,  and  thev  are  t*onscquently  dissipates) 
by  heat. 

ALI.O.V.  a sea-port  town  and  parish  in  the  county  of 
Clackmannan,  or.  the  north  side  of  the  river  Forth,  twenty, 
seven  miles  al»ove  Edinburgh,  seven  Iwlow  Stirling  by  larrH, 
and  fourteen  by  water.  The  town  i*  very  ancient  and  the 
old  part  of  it  irregularly  built  with  narrow  streets;  But 
in  the  more  modern  part  are  some  spacious  streets,  with 
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handsome  hoiu^  and  good  shopa.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  elegant  streets  have  been  formed  towards  the  river, 
and  several  neat  vfllas  built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
Tlic  now  church,  opened  in  1819,  ii  an  elegant  structure 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  arrlutectune,  and  adorned  with  a 
fino  spire  200  feet  high.  The  inliabitants  were  chiefly  in- 
debted to  the  late  John  Francis.  Earl  of  Mar,  for  this  orna- 
ment to  their  town.  There  are  three  meeting- liouses  oF 
pn^byteriaii  dissenters,  an  independent  meeting-house, 
and  an  episcopal  chapel.  The  town  has  an  assembly-room, 
in  which  the  public  courts  of  the  county  are  held,  some  reli- 
gious associations,  and  a godl  subscription  library. 

The  town  and  parish  contain  three  large  distilleries,  live 
breweries,  where  ale  is  made  which  has  long  been  in  high 
repute,  and  two  woollen  manufactories,  chiefly  employed  in 
the  blanket  and  shawl  trade.  The  glass-works  are  adrairably 
situated  at  the  river  side,  and  they  can.  by  a wa^;ton-way, 
receive  coals  directly  from  tho  extensive  roal-piu  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Near  these  ore  the  gas-works  for  lighting 
tlte  streets,  shops,  and  public  works ; and  a little  more  to 
the  westward  a great  iron-foundry  h^  just  been  erecteil, 
chiefly  for  the  making  of  steam-engines.  Tlie  Devan  iron- 
works, in  the  vicinitv  of  the  town,  though  in  the  wish  of 
Clackmannan,  contribute  largely  to  the  trade  of  this  port. 
Bneks,  tiles,  and  other  earlhenw'are,  copper  goods  (espeaally 
distillers'  apparatus),  leather,  tobacco,  and  snuff,  are^so  ex- 
tensively manufactured.  The  salmon  fishery,  although  not 
now  60  productive  as  it  has  been  in  firmer  times,  is  still 
carried  on  with  considerable  spirit.  Alloa  possesses  a com- 
mucliuus  harbour,  which  has  lately  been  greatly  extende<I, 
with  a depth  of  water  of  sixteen  feet  at  neap,  and  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-four  at  spring  tides.  Its  vessels  soil 
ta  every  quarter  of  the  ghilic ; and  their  tonnage  is  fVoiD 
rooo  tu  80U0  tons,  giving  employment  to  from  4UU  to  500 
seamen.  The  coasting  trade  is  also  very’  extensive,  the 
quantity  of  coals  alone,  carried  coast-wise,  and  exported, 
annually  amounting^to  OO.tiiM)  tons:  the  trade  in  malt  also 
is  very  great,  as  Alu»a  supplies  not  only  the  dislillors  and 
brewers  in  the  neiglibourbuod,  but  also  distant  markets. 

There  is  a dry-dock  next  to  the  harbour,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  largest  ships ; and  a ferry  over  the  Forth,  with 
two  large  steam-boats,  where  the  passage  is  rendered  conve- 
nient at  alt  times  of  the  tide,  by  very  complete  piers,  one  on 
each  bank,  reaching  down  to  low-water  mark.  In  the  river, 
which  U here  50(i  yanU  broad,  and  separates  into  two 
branches,  there  ore  two  low  islands  rolled  inches,  one  of 
which,  nearest  the  tow'u,  is  a valuable  farm  of  bO  acres. 
There  is  a tlailv  communication  by  sieam-lioats  with  Rdin- 
Uinrh  and  all  the  tuwn.s  on  the  Forth.  Al>ov  e Alloa,  to  the 
N E.  is  a dam,  called  Garlmuni,  made  originally  about  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  covering 
about  )b0  English  acres. being  probably  the  largest  artificial 
lake  in  Si-otiand.  From  it  issues  a stream  which  turns 
several  mills,  an<l  serves  other  impiirtant  purpewses,  besides 
deansing  the  harbour.  In  (he  imuie<liato  neiglibourhood  of 
AHm  is  an  ancient  tower,  built  prior  to  ISVU.  ninety  feet 
higb,  with  walls  eleven  feet  thick,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Earis  of  Mar.  and  the  place  where  some  of  the  princes  of 
SoHland  were  educated.  Some  royal  relies  were  consumed 
in  a fire,  which,  about  thirty  years  agi,  dcstn^’ed  the  family 
aanvuMi  adjoining  this  tower.  The  present  Earl  of  Mar  has 
taken  up  hU  residence  in  a temporarv  house  near  the  tower, 
tdl  a prop<’r  mansion  bo  built.  Shaw-park,  a scat  of  the 
Earl  of  Mansfield,  purchased  from  the  late  Earl  of  Cathcart ; 
a.id  Tullibxly-House,  a seat  of  I.,orti  Alwreromby,  are  also 
a the  parish.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1831  was 
4417.  of  the  town  and  parish,  6377.  56'^  7^  N.  lat.  3*  46' 
W.  l^g.  from  Greenwich. 

ALIX'DIUM,  or  ALODIUM.  ]>roiK*rly  held  in  absolute 
4^mkm,  without  rendering  any  service,  rent,  fealty,  or 
other  ci>nsideralion  whatsoever  to  a suiKTiur.  It  is  opposc<l 
to  Fe-idurn  or  Fief,  (sec  Fibk.Fbudal  SysTtM.) which  means 
property , the  use  of  which  is  bestowe<l  by  the  pro]»rietor  upon 
«oo(ber,  on  condition  that  tho  person  to  whom  the  gift  is 
made  shall  perfomi  certain  services  to  the  giver,  upon  failure 
nf  which,  or  upon  the  determination  of  the  period  to  which 
the  gtft  was  confined,  the  property  reverts  to  the  original 
Hence  arises  the  mutual  relation  of  lord  and 

iosmI. 

When  the  barbarian  tribes  from  the  northern  parts  of 
Eompe  orerran  tho  Westem  Uoman  Empire,  in  the  fifth 
iM  sixth  eenturies,  they  made  a partition  of  the  conquered 
province*  between  themselves  and  the  former  poesessors. 


The  landi  which  were  thus  acquired  by  the  Franks,  the 
conqueror*  of  Gaul,  were  termed  allodio!.  These  were  sub- 
ject tu  no  burthen  except  that  of  military  servtce,  the  neglect 
of  which  was  punished  with  a fine  (called  Heribannum)  pnv 
portioned  to  the  wealth  of  tho  delinquent.  I'hcy  pa.Hsra  to 
all  the  children  equally,  or.  in  default  of  children,  lo  the 
nearest  relations  of  the  last  proprietor.  Of  thc!<c  ailodial 
possessions  there  was  a peculiar  species  denominated  Sahe, 
from  which  females  were  expressly  excluded.  Rt'sides  thu 
lands  distributed  among  the  nation  of  the  Franks,  otliers 
termed  fiscal  lands  (from  Fiscus,  a word  which,  among  the 
Romans,  originally  signified  the  empenir's  treasury,  but  was 
afterwards  applied  to  all  imperial  property,  both  real  and 
personal)  were  set  apart  to  form  a fund  which  might  s\ip]H>rt 
the  dignity  of  the  king,  and  supply  him  with  tho  means  of 
rewarding  merit  and  encouraging  v alour.  These,  under  the 
name  of  benefices,  (beneficia,)  were  granted  to  favoured  sub- 
jects. upon  the  condition,  eiiher  expressed  or  implied,  of  the 
grantees  rendering  to  the  sovereign  personal  service  in  the 
field.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers,  that  these 
benefices  were  originsliy  resumsble  at  pleasure,  that  they 
were  submiquontly  grant^  fur  life,  and  finally  became  here- 
ditary. But  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof  of  the  first  stage 
in  tUs  pn^press.  (Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  161, 
note.) 

From  the  end  of  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  centurv , 
the  allodial  tenures  prevailed  in  France.  But  there  a^re  so 
many  advantages  attending  tlie  beneficiary  tenure,  that  even 
in  the  eighth  century  it  anpears  to  have  gained  ground  consi- 
derably. The  composition  fur  homickle,  the  test  of  rank 
among  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  of  Eurtine,  was.  in 
the  case  of  a king's  vassal,  treble  the  amount  of  what  it  was 
in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  free-bom  Frank.  A contumacious 
resistance  on  tho  part  of  the  former  to  the  process  of  justice 
in  the  king's  courts,  was  passed  over  in  silence  : while  the 
latter,  for  the  same  offence,  was  punished  with  confiscation  of 
goods.  The  latter  also  was  comlemned  to  undergo  the  ordeal 
(seoOuDK  al)  ofboiling  water  for  the  least  crimes;  the  former 
for  murder  only.  A vassal  of  the  king  was  not  obliged  to 
give  evidence  against  bis  fellow-vassal  in  tho  king's  courts. 
Moreover,  instead  of  paying  a fine,  like  the  free  allodiabsl, 
fur  neglect  of  military  service,  he  bad  only  V)  abstain  fn>m 
flesh  and  wine  for  as  manv  days  as  he  had  failed  in  attciid- 
anco  upon  the  atmy.  (Montesquieu,  Esprit  det  Iamt,  lib. 
xxxi.) 

Tho  allodial  pmprietors,  wishing  to  acquire  the  important 
privileges  of  kings  vassals,  without  losing  their  domains, 
invented  the  practice  of  surrendering  them  tu  the  king,  in 
ohier  to  receive  them  back  for  themselves  and  their  heirs  upon 
tho  feudal  conditions.  When  the  benefices  once  became 
hereditary,  the  custom  of  what  is  called  subinfeudation  fol- 
lowed as  a natural  consequence ; that  is  to  say.  the  pos- 
sessors of  them  carved  out  portions  of  their  estates  to  he 
holden  of  themselves  by  a similar  tenun*.  This  custom 
began  to  gain  ground  even  in  the  eighth  century  ; hut  the 
disorders  which  ensued  upon  the  death  of  Charlemagi^e  in 
the  ninth  century , pavo<i  the  way  to  the  establishment  nfihe 
feudal  system  upon  a mure  extended  ba.sU.  The  va.si  empire 
which  had  been  held  together  by  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of 
one  man,  now  crurable<l  into  pieces.  The  pmvincial  gover- 
nors Usurped  the  authority,  and  tyranniied  over  the  sub- 
jects of  his  feeble  <lcsocndants.  The  Hungarians,  a tribe 
that  emerged  fhom  Tartary  at  the  latter  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  spread  terror  and  devastation  over  Germany,  Italy, 
and  part  of  France,  'fhe  Scandinavian  pirates,  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Normans,  infesttxl  the 
coa.sts  with  perpetual  incursions.  Against  this  complication 
of  evils,  the  only  defence  was  in  the  reciprocity  ot  service 
and  protection  affonled  by  the  feudal  system.  ’The  allodial 
proprietor  was  willing,  upon  any  terms,  lo  exchange  tho 
name  of  liberty  for  tlie  security  against  rapine  and  anarchy 
which  a state  of  vassalage  offer^.  In  tho  course  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  (a  period  of  thu  worst  barbariMii  that 
Western  Europe  has  known  since  the  fall  of  the  Wotern 
Roman  Empire)  allodial  lands  in  France  became  for  the 
most  part  feudal : i.e.  cither  they  wore  surrendcrt*d  by  Ihcir 
owners,  and  received  back  as  simple  fiefs,  where  the  owner 
was  compelled  to  arknowletlgc  liimMilf  the  man  or  vassal 
of  some  lord,  on  the  supposition  of  an  original  grant  which 
had  never  la-en  made,  or  as  fiefs  de  jirtdection,  where  the 
submission  was  expressly  grounded  upon  a compact  of  mu- 
tual defence.  Similar  changes  took  place  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, though  not  to  tho  same  extent.  But  in  most  of  the 
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southern  pronnees  of  Prunoe,  where  the  Rom^  law  pre> 
vailed,  the  ancient  tenure  always  subsisted,  and  lands  were 
generally  presumed  to  be  allodial  unless  the  contrarv  was 
shown.  And  in  Germany,  according  to  Du  Cange  {Glou. — 
tit.  B AROHis)  a class  of  men  called  Semper  Barones  held  their 
lands  allodially.  With  respect  to  England,  it  has  always 
been  a question  whether  the  feudal  sj-stein  was  established 
there  before  or  after  the  Norman  conquest.  This  subject 
will  be  more  properly  discussed  under  anotner  head.  ( See  Fa  u* 
OAL  Systbm.)  It  is  sufficient  at  present  to  obser^-e.  that  at 
this  day  allodial  possessions  are  unknown  in  England,  all  real 
property  being  held  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  king. 
The  name  for  the  most  absolute  dominion  over  property  of 
this  nature  is  a Fee.  (Feodum.)  or  an  estate  in  fee  ; a word 
which  obviously  implies  a feudal  relation.  Hence  it  is,  that, 
when  a man  posses^  of  an  estate  in  fee  dies  witlKiut  heirs, 
and  without  having  devised  his  property  by  will,  the  estate 
escheats,  i.e.  falls  back  to  the  lord  of  whom  it  was  bolden, 
or,  where  there  is  no  intermediate  lord,  to  the  king,  as  lord 
paramount.  The  term  allodium  is  also  sometimes  applied  to 
an  estate  inherited  from  an  ancestor,  as  opposed  to  one  which 
is  acquired  by  any  other  means.  (Spelman.  Gloss,  see  Alo* 
niuM.)  The  etymology  of  the  woid  nas  given  rise  to  much 
controversy.  Sir  H.  Spelman.  Dr.  Robertson,  Sir  W.  Black* 
atone,  and  others,  have  proposed  several  ingenious  solutions 
of  the  difficulty,  which  are,  however,  found^  on  mere  con- 
jecture. 

ALLOWANCE,  in  commerce,  a deduction  from  the 
^rosa  weight  of  goods,  agreed  on  Iwtween  merchants,  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  particular  countries  and  ports,  the 
chief  of  which  is  lroo.vn  by  the  name  of  tark.  ' 

ALLOY.  This  word  is  employed  to  designate  either  a 
natural  or  artificial  compound  of  two  nr  more  metals,  except 
when  mercury  is  one  of  them,  and  then  the  mixture  is 
termed  an  omo/jfam.  The  natural  alloys  are  far  less  im- 
portant substances  than  those  which  are  artificially  pro- 
cured : thus,  arsenic  occurs  combined  with  the  following 
metals,  vix.,  antimony,  bismuth,  cobalt,  iron,  nickel,  and 
silver;  there  is  also  ^ound  a native  alloy  of  antimony  and 
nickel, and  ofantimony.cobaltand  nickel;  some  others  might 
be  mentioned.  But  there  is  no  instance  of  a native  alloy, 
strictly  speaking,  being  applied  to  any  useful  purpose, 
whereas  the  artificial  alloys  are  of  the  highes*  importance 
both  for  the  uses  of  common  life  and  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses; by  uniting  different  metals,  compounds  are  formed 
which  possess  a combination  of  qualities  not  occurring  in 
any  one  metnl.  Platina  is  always  employed  in  a pure  state, 
and  copper,  iron,  lead  and  tine,  are  also  very  commonly  so 
used;  but  gold,  silver,  tin,  antimony  and  Usmuth  are 
generally  alloyed ; the  first  three,  on  account  of  their  sofe- 
ness,  and  the  two  latter  because  they  are  extremely  brittle, 
(jold  and  silver  are  hardened  by  alloying  with  copper; 
copper  is  hardened  by  zinc,  &c. 

The  formation  of  alloys  appears  to  depend  upon  the  chemi- 
cal affinity  of  the  metals  for  each  otner;  and  in  some  in- 
stances it  seems  to  be  wanting,  for  no  combination  occurs: 
thus,  according  to  C^llert,  bi-smuthand  zinc  do  not  combine. 
Various  facts  may  bo  assigned  for  supposing  tlie  combination 
to  be  the  result  of  chemical  affinity.  M.  Boussingaull  (.'fn. 
de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  t.  34.  p.  40S)  has  described  ana  analysed 
six  different  native  alloys  of  gold  and  silver,  and  he  found 
in  all  cases  that  the  metals  wore  combined  in  definite  pro- 
portions. The  change  of  properties  which  metals  undergo 
by  combining,  furnishes  strong  evidence  of  its  arising  from 
chemical  affinity  and  action : thus,  with  respect  to  colour, 
ooppor,  a reddish  metal,  by  union  with  zinc,  which  is  a white 
one,  gives  the  well-known  yellow  alloy  brass : the  fusing  point 
of  a mixed  metal  is  never  the  mean  of  the  temperature  at 
which  its  constituents  melt : and  it  is  generally  lower  than 
that  of  the  most  fusible  metal  of  the  alloy. 

All  alloy's  forme<l  of  brittle  metals  are  brittle  : those  made 
with  ductile  metals  are  in  some  cases  ductile,  in  others 
brittle ; when  the  proportions  are  nearly  equal,  there  are 
as  many  alloys  which  are  brittle  as  ductile ; but  when  one 
of  the  metals  is  in  excess,  they  are  most  commonly  ductile. 
In  combining  ductile  and  brittle  metals,  the  compounds  are 
brittle,  if  the  brittle  metal  exceed,  or  nearly  equal  the  pro- 
portion of  the  ductile  one  : but  hen  the  ductile  metal  greatly 
exceeds  the  brittle  one.  the  alloys  are  usually  ductile.  The 
density  of  alloys  sometimes  exceeds,  and  in  other  cases  is 
less  Uian,  that  which  would  result  from  calculation : the 
foHotrirtg  alloys  afford  examples  of  increased  and  duuinished 
denoity. 
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Not  only  are  the  properties  of  metals  altered  by  combination, 
but  different  proportions  of  the  same  metals  produce  very 
different  alloys.  Thus,  by  combining  ninety  parts  nf  copper 
with  ten  parts  of  tin.  an  alloy  is  obtained  of  greater  density 
than  the  mean  of  the  metals,  and  it  is  also  harder  and 
more  fusible  than  the  copper;  it  is  slightly  malleable  when 
slowly  cooled,  but  on  the  contrary  when  lieated  to  redness, 
and  plunged  into  cold  water,  it  is  very  malleable  : this  com- 
pound is  known  by  the  name  of  bronxe.  If  eighty  parts  of 
copper  be  combined  with  twenty  parts  of  tin,  the  compound 
is  the  extremely  sonorous  one  called  bi  metal ; an  alloy 
consisting  of  two-thirds  copper  and  one-third  tin,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  s very  fine  polish,  and  is  used  as  speculum  metal. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  these  alloys,  that  in  bronze, 
the  density  and  hardness  of  the  denser  and  harder  metal 
are  increased  by  combining  with  a lighter  and  soAer  one ; 
while,  as  might  be  expected,  the  fusibility  of  the  more  re- 
fractory metal  is  increased  by  uniting  witli  a more  ftisiblo 
one.  In  bell-metal,  the  copper  becomes  more  sonorous  by 
combination  with  a metal  which  is  less  so : these  changes 
are  clear  indications  of  chemical  action. 

It  has  been  already  obserred,  that  the  natural  alloys, 
oonsulered  as  such,  are  not  important  bodies ; the  only  one, 
if  indeed  that  may  be  so  reckoned,  is  the  alloy  of  iron 
and  nickel,  constituting  meteoric  iron,  and^of  which  the 
knives  of  the  Esquimaux  appear  to  be  made.  The  artificial 
metallic  alloys  arc  of  the  nighcst  degree  of  utility : thus, 
gold  is  too  soft  u metal  to  be  used  either  for  the  purposes  of 
coin  or  ornament,  it  is  therefore  alloyed  with  cop^r;  silver, 
though  harder  than  gold,  would  also  wear  too  nuickly, 
unless  mixed  with  copper ; and  copper  is  improved,  both  in 
hardness  and  colour,  by  combination  with  zinc,  forming  brass. 

Tlie  following,  among  other  useful  alloys,  will  bo  treated 
of  under  their  specific  names,  viz..  Bbll-Mktai..  Brass, 
Bronze,  Gun,  Pot,  Prince’s,  Spkculvm,  and  Type 
Mbtal,  Tutbnao,  and  Solders.  Other  alloys  will  be  de- 
scribed when  the  more  important  metal  entering  into  their 
composition  comes  under  consideration. 

ALLSPICE.  [See  Eucbnia.] 

ALLU'VIUM.  a name  given  to  those  accumulations  of 
sand,  earth,  and  loose  stones  or  gravel  brought  down  by 
rivers,  which,  when  spread  out  to  any  extent,  form  what  ia 
csWoA  alluvial  land.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
verb  aJluere,  signifying  * towashupon,’  as  tlie  sea  does  upon 
the  coasts,  or  a river  upon  its  banks,  and  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
terra  in  geology.  Many  geologists  restrict  the  expression  to 
such  water-worn  materials  as  have  been  deposited  either 
recently  or  within  the  historical  sera,  and  which  do  not  include 
the  remains  of  extinct  species  of  organized  bodies : but  aa 
there  are  similar  accumulations  of  transported  materials, 
belonging  to  almost  every  geological  period  in  the  histur)*  of 
the  earth,  it  is  an  unwarranted  restriction  of  the  term  to 
confine  its  use  to  the  recent  period  only.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
this  distinction  between  modern  alluvia  and  those  of  ancient 
periods,  that  in  the  latter,  besides  the  remains  of  extinct 
species  of  animals  and  plants,  there  is  more  fretjuenily  a 
consolidation  into  stone.  To  these  last  accumulations  of 
water-worn  materials  some  geologists  apply  the  name  dt~ 
lurium,  which  is  objectionable,  because  it  expresses,  not  a 
particular  stateof  the  material,  but  a theory  of  their  forma- 
, tion  ; that  U,  that  they  were  produced  by  a deluge — some 
I indeed  go  so  far  as  to  assert  tliat  they  were  accumulatione 
I by  the  Mosaic  flood.  The  word  alluvium  might  bo  convo- 
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niently  used  as  a Roneral  term,  and  we  misfit  say  andmi 
aUuvium  and  mod^  alluvium,  as  the  French  geologists  say 
terrain$  de  transport — anciens  and  modemss.  Wc  might 
go  farther,  and  say  secondary  and  tertiary  allu\ium,  and  the 
alluvia  of  particular  groups  of  strata. 

In  treating  of  this  subject  we  have  to  consider  three 
operations : 1.  the  disintegration  and  decay  of  the  superior 
crust  of  the  earth  by  the  action  of  meteoric  agents,  of  tides, 
currents,  and  streams  of  running  water ; 2.  the  transport- 
ation of  the  loosened  materials  by  streams  and  currents ; 
and  3.  the  deposition  of  the  matter  at  the  bottom  of  rivers, 
lakes,  sestuaries,  and  the  ocean.  The  surface  of  the  earth 
is  subject  to  unceasing  changes  from  the  operation  of  three 

rt  classes  of  agents,  viz.,  the  meteoric,  the  aqueous,  and 
igneous.  Under  the  first  of  these  classes  are  compre- 
hend^, the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  the  vicissitudes  of  heat 
and  cold,  moisture  and  rain,  light,  electricity,  and  the  wind: 
under  the  second  cla.ss,  running  water  o{  every  kind  on 
the  surface  of  the  land,  the  tides,  waves,  and  currents  of  the 
sea  as  they  strike  against  its  shores : the  third  class  com- 
prehends volcanos  and  earthquakes,  which  will  be  discussed 
under  another  head.  It  is  with  the  second  class  which  wo 
have  chiefly  to  do  at  present,  and  we  shall  only  briefly  touch 
upon  the  drst  as  subser>‘ient  to  the  subject  with  which  we 
are  occupied. 

All  rocks,  and  indeed  almost  all  mineral  substances,  faavo 
a greater  or  less  tendency  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  especially  when  under  favourable  circum- 
stances of  neat  and  moisture,  and  probably  also  of  electricity 
and  light : carbonic  acid  and  water  also  arc  abiMirbed  by  rocks 
in  considerable  quantity  ; and  the  effect  of  these  combina- 
tions, whether  chemical  or  mechanical,  is  to  loosen  the  coho 
sion  between  the  particles  of  the  stone,  and  induce  a tendency 
to  disintegration.  This  separation  of  the  parts  is  very  much 
accelerated  by  those  sudaen  expansions  and  contractions 
which  are  occasioned  by  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and 
especially  during  frost,  when  the  imbibed  moisture  is  con- 
verted into  ice.  This  slow  and  silent  work  of  waste  is  unre- 
mittingly going  on  wherever  rocks  are  exposed  to  the  weather. 
No  speaes  of  stone  is  exempt ; and  even  granite,  which  in 
general  is  so  little  subject  to  change  as  to  bo  proverbially 
a syTahol  of  endurance,  and  is  selected  for  our  bridges  and 
other  great  works  of  architecture,  under  particular  circum- 
stances of  constitution  and  exposure,  is  remarkably  disposed 
to  disintegration.  * The  granite  of  some  parts  of  Finland,' 
says  Mr.  Strangways,  * is  so  liable  to  decomposition,  that  a 
gx^t  boulder  of  it  may  often  be  seen  with  a hole  cut  in  it 
large  enough  to  admit  a cart  and  horse ; and  the  stone, 
though  at  a small  distance  it  seems  calculated  to  last  for 
ages,  is  cut  down  and  shaped  away  with  the  same  ease,  and 
much  in  the  same  manner,  as  a hay  rick.’  The  same 
agents  sometimes  give  more  marke<i  proofs  of  their  de- 
structive power,  when  lightning  shivers  a pinnacle  of  rock, 
or  when  a mass  of  water,  enclosed  in  • cleft  and  converted 
into  ice.  rends,  by  its  great  expansive  force,  vast  blocks 
asunder.  The  effect  of  these  several  indefatigable  agents, 
all  working  together,  with  gravity  in  their  favour,  is  a 
system  of  universal  decay  and  degradation,  which  may  be 
traced  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  land,  from  the  rooun- 
tnin-top  to  the  sea-shwe.  The  wind,  though  it  may  some- 
times detach  particles,  is  chiefly  instrumental  in  transporting 
to  a distance  matter  already  separated.  Every  drop  of 
rain  that  falls,  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  earth  becomes  an 
instrument  of  destruction,  and  the  minute  fragments  which 
every  shower  washes  away  ore  hurried  along  the  streams 
into  a river,  and  are  either  deposited  at  a lower  level,  or 
are  transported  to  the  sea:  thu.s,  a solid  body  which  once 
formed  a part  of  a mountain-top  among  the  Andes,  after 
being  swept  along  for  thousands  of  miles  through  the  bed 
of  a river  into  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  m^,  by  ocean  cur- 
rents. be  deposited  at  Uio  bottom  of  the  (mlr  of  Mexico, 
while  the  fragment  with  which  it  was  once  united  may  be 
carried  far  into  the  depths  of  the  Paciile. 

To  this  assertion  of  the  constant  waste  of  the  land,  and 
the  conclusions  which  are  drawn  from  it,  it  has  been  ob- 
jecte^l,  that  we  can  hardly  discover  any  change  in  the 
shapes  and  altitudes  of  mountains,  that  the  forma  of  many 
lan<is  have  continued  unaltered  since  the  earliest  records, 
anrl  that  even  pniductions  of  human  art  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  weather  for  many  centuries  have  undergone 
no  perceptible  decay.  No  doubt  the  process  is  slow,  if  com- 
*7nred  with  the  progress  of  events  in  which  the  human  race 
had  concern,  but  no  on  will  deny  that  rivers  are  loaded 


during  every  flood  with  solid  matter ; and,  as  the  matter  so 
suspended  can  only  be  derived  from  the  land,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  a continuance  of  the  process  must  in  time  wear 
down  the  loftiest  mountains,  where  the  rocks  arc  not  pro- 
tected by  a covering  of  turf  from  the  action  of  the  destnic- 
tive  agents.  Of  the  rapidity  of  this  waste  we  have  no  means 
of  judging,  and  any  attempt  to  express  our  conjectures  1^ 
figures  would  be  little  better  than  an  idle  occupation.  It 
is  almost  within  our  own  time  that  any  accurate  measure- 
ments of  heights  have  been  made  : ana  as  two  estimates  of 
tho  samo  mountain,  made  with  all  the  accuracy  of  which 
our  instruments  are  capable,  often  give  a difference  of 
several  feet,  we  are  not  even  now  able  to  leave  behind  us 
data  by  which  posterity  may  mark  the  progress  of  this 
species  of  geological  change ; for  the  removal  of  such  a moss 
of  matter  as  should  diminish  the  height  of  a mountain  by 
three  or  four  feet,  by  ordinm  agents,  may  require  thou- 
sands of  years  for  its  accomplUnment.  If  Mont  Blanc,  by  our 
most  accurate  measurements,  be  now  15,744  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  if  the  geologist,  many  centuries  hence, 
by  newly-discovered  methods  not  liable  to  error,  should  find  it 
only  15,740,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  know  whether 
the  difference  was  to  be  set  down  to  geological  change,  or 
to  the  imperfection  of  tho  instruments  of  his  ancestors. 

In  geological  speculations  we  must  lay  aside  all  considera- 
tions as  to  lime  : we  have  only  to  do  with  that  element  when 
our  inquiries  relate  to  man ; and  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by 
analogy  in  our  reasonings,  we  must  be  satisfled  that  a space 
of  time  of  vast  duration  must  have  been  requisite  to  produce 
any  great  amount  of  geological  change.  Wo  see  even  in 
many  chemical  processes,  that  long-continued  action  gives 
birth  to  substances  which  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained, — 
as.  for  example,  crystals  of  felspar  are  formed  if  the  heat  he 
maintained  for  some  weeks,  but  not  otherwise ; and  long- 
continued  action  in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature  has  no 
doubt  been  an  equally  powerful  instrument 

Although  we  can.  m strictness,  only  say  that  certain  geo- 
logical events  must  have  preceded  others,  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  withholding  any  length  of  time  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  change,  merely  because  we  are  unable  to  form 
a conception  of  an  indefinite  periotl : it  would  be  as  irrational 
as  if  wc  were  to  withhold  our  assent  to  some  of  the  established 
truths  in  astronomy,  merely  because  wo  are  incapable  of 
forming  an  idea  of  indefinite  space.  It  has  been  el^uently 
said  by  Playfair,  that ' it  affotm  no  presumption  against  the 
reality  of  tho  progress  of  decay,  that,  in  respect  of  man,  it  is 
too  slow  to  be  immediately  perceived.  The  utmost  portion 
of  it  to  which  our  experience  can  extend,  is  evanescent,  in 
comparison  with  the  whole,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the 
momentary  increment  of  a vast  progression,  circumscribed 
by  no  other  limits  than  the  duration  of  the  world.  Time 
performs  the  office  of  initiating  the  infinitesimal  parts  of 
w’hich  this  progression  is  made  up ; it  collects  into  one 
sum,  and  pr^uccs  from  them  an  amount  greater  than  any 
that  can  be  assigned.'  But  slow  and  silent  as  the  work  of 
these  agents  of  destruction  is,  we  have  only  to  direct  our  view 
towards  those  parts  of  the  earth  where  the  machinery  of  na- 
ture is  to  bo  found  on  its  pundest  scale,  to  be  sensible  of  the 
prodigioxis  effects  which  their  unceasing  operation  must  pro- 
duce in  the  long  lapse  of  ages. 

The  force  of  water,  when  directed  against  any  obstacle  in 
its  course,  is  very  considerable,  even  by  its  own  weight  alone, 
especially  if  it  be  flowing  over  a lughly-inclined  surface,  but 
its  destructive  power  is  greatly  augmented  if  it  be  loaded 
with  sand  and  gravel.  In  floods,  very  considerable  blocks 
are  carried  by  the  stream  to  great  distances,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  arc  much  more  easily  moved  in 
water  than  on  land,  in  consequence  of  tho  law  in  hydrostatics, 
that  a solid  body  fully  immersed  in  water  weighs  so  much 
less  than  it  does  in  air  by  a sum  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  mass  of  water  which  it  displaces.  If  the  water 
flows  with  a velocity  of  three  inches  per  second,  its  force, 
when  free  from  suspended  matter,  is  sufficient  to  tear  up 
fine  clay ; six  inches  per  second,  fine  sand ; twelve  inches 
per  second,  fine  gravel ; and  three  feet  per  second,  will  tear 
up  beds  of  loose  stones  of  the  size  of  an  egg.  The  flood 
occAsioned  by  the  bursting  of  tho  barrier  of  a lake  in  tho 
valley  of  Bagnes  near  Martigny,  in  the  Vallais,  moved  at 
first  with  the  tremendous  velocity  of  thirty-three  feet  per 
second,  afterwards  diminished  to  eighteen  and  eleven,  and 
at  the  end  of  its  course,  when  the  water  reached  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  it  was  still  running  at  the  rate  of  six  feet  per  second. 
From  the  barrier  to  this  point,  the  fob  is  4187  Paris  feet,  the 
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distance  is  forty-ftve  miles,  and  the  mass  of  water  passed  over 
this  space  in  five  hours  and  a half.  It  swept  alon^  Iu)u»es. 
brid}>e3,  and  trees ; musses  of  rook  equal  in  dimensions 
to  housi's,  which  it  tme  out  of  an  ancient  alluvial  soil,  were 
carried  u (quarter  of  a mile  down  the  valley.  A flood,  that 
happened  m the  north  of  Scotland  in  1829.  aSbrdod  nume- 
rous examples  of  the  power  of  running  water  to  transport 
large  blocka  of  stone.  On  the  river  Naiin,  a fragment  of 
sandstone  rock,  1 4 feet  long,  by  3 feet  wide  and  1 foot  thick, 
wa-s  carried  above  200  yards  down  llie  river.  The  river  Don 
forced  a mass  of  400  or  200  tons  of  stones,  many  of  them 
200  or  300  pounds  weight,  up  an  inclined  plane,  rising  6 
ft>et  in  8 or  10  yards,  and  left  them  in  a rectangular  heap, 
nbo  It  3 feet  deep,  on  a flat  ground.  The  small  rivulet, 
called  the  College,  in  Northumberland,  swollen  by  a UcmmI 
in  August,  1827,  carried  several  masses  of  stone,  weighing 
from  a half  to  three  quarters  of  a ton,  2 miles  down  its 
course:  a lorge  block,  weighing  nearly  2 tons,  was  tran- 
sported to  the  distance  of  a quarter  of  a mile. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  instruments  of  waste  employed 
by  Nature  are  far  more  powerful  in  their  effects  than  is 
generally  supposed.  It  is  also  evident  that  such  powers, 
unremittingly  exerted,  must,  after  a long  period,  cause 
changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  wc 
shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  effects  which  arc 
pnniuced  by  the  working  of  this  powerftil  machinery. 

Tlie  cause  of  the  formation  of  valleys  is  a subject  of  great 
controversy  among  geologists.  Some  ascribe  their  formation 
to  extraordinary  Ho^s.  waves,  or  deluges,  which  in  their 
sudden  passage  scooped  out  the  land  : others,  to  the  gradual 
offoct  of  those  natural  agents,  of  whose  existence  and  power 
we  have  had  experience.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that, 
when  the  continents  were  raised  out  of  the  sea,  their  sur- 
faces did  not  present  a uniform  plain,  but  were  broken  by 
numerous  ridges  and  inequalities,  and  that  the  ridges  them- 
selves were  traversed  by  numerous  fissures,  one  of  the  effects 
of  the  power  by  whicli  they  were  rawed.  The  first  rains  that 
fell,  and  the  first  springs  which  burst  forth,  wouW  necessarily 
collect  in  the  lowest  levels,  and  thus  the  direction  of  the 
great  trunk  of  a river  would  be  delennined:  and  it  might 
also  hoppen  that  other  clefts  - depressions  at  a higher  level 
— would  communicate  with  this  main  channel.  But  that 
every  such  great  depression  would  have  a direct  cfjromuni- 
cation  with  the  sea.  and  that  such  a combination  of  subordi- 
nate valleys  as  compose  a river  system,  could  have  been 
formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  earth's  crust,  either  by 
elevation  or  subsidence,  can  hardly,  wc  think,  be  main- 
tained by  any  one.  A river-course,  or  system,  may  be 
not  inaptly  c»inp»re<l  to  a picture  of  a great  tree,  whost* 
branches  gratlually  diminish  in  si*o.  but  increase  in  nuralKT, 
u they  rei»de  from  tho  stem.  The  great  trunk  of  the  river 
is  divided  into  many  branchc.A,  which  spring  from  it  at 
various  distances  from  one  another ; and  these  again  arc 
subdivided  into  an  infinity  of  smaller  ramifications,  each 
diminishing  in  sixo  as  it  increases  in  distance  from  the  main 
tnink,— a regular  communication  being  kept  up  between 
every  point  and  the  lino  of  greatest  depression  ; ' forming 
together,  a system  of  valleys  communicating  with  one 
another,  and  having  such  a nice  adjustment  of  their  decli- 
vities. thol  none  of  them  join  tho  principal  valley  cither  on 
too  high  or  too  low  u level.'  Some  idea  may  be  formetl  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  surface  of  the  land  lio.s  thus  lieen  fur- 
rowed by  moans  of  the  subordinate  streams  that  feed  a great 
river,  from  what  Riede  says  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Isar, 
which,  flowing  from  the  Tyrolese  Alps  and  passing  by 
Munich,  joins  the  Danube  some  miles  ai>ove  Passau.  This 
river  U fwl  on  iu  right  bank  by  433  streams,  on  its  left  by 
890  ; the  former  joining  the  main  bed  by  59  channels,  tlie 
latter  by  44.  But  tho  Isar  is  only  oneof  the  thirty-four  great 
hmnehes  of  the  Danube,  and  hobls  only  a fourth  mnk  among 
them ; and  even  tho  Danube  is  a river  of  the  third  mag- 
nitude in  the  physical  history  of  the  earth. 

We  have  direct  proofs  of  the  power  of  water  to  wear  n 
rlmmiel  in  the  liardeit  rocks  in  almost  every  oountry.  and 
even  iu  a remarkably  short  time.  A stream  of  lava.  ]xmre<l 
uiil  from  ^Btna  in  1603.  flowed  across  the  bed  of  the  Simeto, 
tho  largest  river  in  Sicily,  which  flows  along  the  base  of  tho 
mountain,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Catania.  The  stream 
has  now  cut  a passage  through  the  hard  rw^k,  which  is  only 
a little  less  compact  tlian  basalt,  to  tho  depth  nf  from  4U  to 
50  feel,  and  from  50  to  several  hundred  feet  uride. 

Tlio  Nerbuddah.  a river  of  HiiulisUn,  has  worn  a channel 
n 0 ha!,altio  rock  to  the  depth  of  1 00  feet.  Messrs.  Sedgwick 


and  Murchison  state  that,  in  the  enormous  masses  of  hori- 
zontal, coarse  conglomerate,  found  in  many  of  tho  valleys 
of  the  Eastern  Alps,  rivers  have  often  scooped  out  gorges 
to  the  depth  of  CUO  or  7ou  feet;  and  that  in  the  valley  of 
the  Inn,  near  Innspruck,  and  in  that  of  tho  Drave,  between 
Klagenfurt  and  Marburg,  there  are  splendid  examples  of 
these  phenomena. 

The  rock,  over  which  tho  water  of  the  Niagara  is  precipi- 
tated at  its  celebrated  Kails,  is  undergoing  a daily  waste ; 
so  that  the  cataract  has  receded  nearly  50  yanls  in  the  last 
40  years.  Tlie  river  below  the  Fulls  runs  in  a channel  above 
150  feet  deep,  and  ICO  yanis  wide,  for  a distance  of  7 miles, 
where  it  emerges  into  a plain ; and  this  channel  has  evidently 
been  formed  by  the  some  operation  as  that  which  is  now  in 
progress.  Tlio  waste  is  accelerated  by  the  actiqn  of  the 
water  at  the  Falls  on  an  under-bed  of  soft  clay,  which  being 
washed  away  leaves  the  superincumbent  limestone  strata 
unsupported,  when  they  fall  down  in  huge  mast>cs.  A similar 
effect  u produced,  even  in  mountains  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, when  the  superficial  water,  or  underground  springs, 
obtain  access  to  an  inferior  lied  of  soft  lualerials,  and  gra- 
dually wash  it  away.  This  took  place  in  lbu6  at  tlm  Ross- 
berg,  near  the  lake  of  Zug,  in  Switzerland,  a mountain  mure 
than  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  stony 
masses  which  were  undermined  were  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
45° ; and  tlius  slid  down,  covering  the  valley  below  wiUi  an 
enormous  heap  of  blocks  of  .stone  and  earth,  and  overwhelm- 
ing several  villages,  in  which  above  800  persons  pcri&licd. 

There  arc  many  valleys  and  narrow  defiles  which,  on  ac- 
count of  deep  lakes  that  occurin  them,  the  barriers  by  which 
they  are  enclosed,  and  the  levels  of  tlie  ai\joinuig  countr)  , 
could  not  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  waters  now 
passing  through  them,  however  much  wc  may  suppo.sc  them 
to  have  been  swollen  by  floods.  In  such  ctLses,  elevations 
and  subsidtmees  of  the  land,  brought  about  by  those  sub- 
terranean agents  which  give  rise  to  earthquakes,  must  lie 
looked  to  as  the  most  rational  explanation.  But  there  is. 
perhaps,  not  one  of  these  which  has  not  been  subsequently 
modified  in  a considerable  degree  by  the  action  of  running 
water  operating  during  a long  period. 

TTie  wearing  and  transporting  powers  of  river.^  deptmd 
upon  the  volume  of  water,  the  quantity  and  size  of  the  solid 
matter  suspended,  and  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves.  A 
river  generally  runs  with  greatest  rapidity  in  the  higher  parts 
of  its  course,  where  indeed  it  often  consists  of  a succession  of 
torrents  and  cataracts  fur  many  miles,  but  it  has  not  yeC 
acquired  its  full  destructive  force,  because  the  moss  of  wafer 
is  still  comparatively  small,  nor  has  it  yet  become  loaded 
with  solid  matter.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  long  be- 
fore it  joins  the  sea,  it  has  usually  reached  a level  country, 
and  there  its  ve»ocity  becomes  greatly  retarded.  The  Se- 
negal in  Africa  docs  not,  according  to  Adanson,  fall  more 
than  two  feet  and  a half  from  Podor  to  the  sea,  a distance 
of  sixty  leagues.  The  destructive  force  is  thus  lessened  by 
the  diminished  velocity,  and  by  the  consequent  inohilitv  of 
the  stream  to  drag  its  heavy  artillery  along  with  it  ' It 
is,  therefore,  in  the  middle  part  of  its  i-ourse  that  a river 
commits  the  greatest  waste — after  it  lias  acquired  a con- 
siderable volume,  has  become  loaded  with  solin  matter,  and, 
from  the  inclination  of  the  ground,  still  possesses  power  to 
wield  its  more  mighty  weapons  of  destruction. 

The  increase  of  the  volume  of  water  in  rivers  during  the 
Aock!  seasons  is  often  prodigious.  Tho  bed  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, at  Natchez,  about  300  miles  above  New  Orleans, 
measuring  along  the  course  of  the  river,  scarcely  cxcced.s  n 
mile  in  breadth  when  the  water  is  low,  whereas  in  the  flood 
season  the  mass  of  waters  is  nearly  thirty  miles  wide.  The 
Orinoco,  at  St.  Thomas's,  200  miles  I'rom  its  embouchure, 
is  alxiut  three  miles  and  a half  wide  in  the  drv  season  : but 
when  flooded,  its  waters,  according  to  Dupen.s,  stretch  out 
to  the  enormous  breadth  of  seventy  miles. 

The  los-s  of  destructive  power,  W difuinished  vchn-itv  in 
the  level  countr)',  is  sometimes  compensated,  in  a consiiier- 
able  degree,  by  the  effects  produceil  by  the  weight  of  the 
gmt  volume  of  water  impinging  u|Hm  certain  part.*.  This 
will  be  better  understood  bv  the  annexed  diagram. 
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Wl^en  the  river,  in  its  nblique  pour&e  at  the  entrance  of  the  ! 
plain,  strikes  against  tiio  bank  a.  i«  speedily  fhrnis  a ^ep  I 
or  vertical  cliff  which  turns  off  the  water  in  iU  downwaro 
course  into  an  op|>o*ite  direction.  Tho  river  now  falls  with  j 
its  whole  force  against  the  point  c,  which,  in  its  torn,  be-  ' 
comes  prccipiloUH,  and  deflects  tho  water  tovomls  the  point  e; 
and  in  this  manner  the  process  is  repeated,  at  short  interrala, 
producing  a series  of  salient  and  re-entering  angles. 

The  diagram  represents  a river  after  the  proces.s  of  erosion 
has  consi^rably  advancetl ; at  first  the  course  would  be 
much  less  tortuous.  If  the  country  be  composed  of  rock,  both 
banks  are  usually  steep  ; hut  if  the  ground  consist  of  looser 
materials,  the  spaces  between  the  precipitate  parts  of  the 
banks  - that  is,  between  the  salient  angles— consist  of  flat, 
fertile,  alluvial  land,  with  a gravelly  bottom,  the  gradual 
creation  of  the  stream.  Sometimes  the  course  of  the  river  is 
so  tortuous  that  two  points,  A and  m,  may  be  within  a few 
hundred  yards  of  each  other,  and  yet,  following  the  line  of 
the  stretra,  they  may  be  some  miles  asunder.  In  this  ease,  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  is  acterl  upon  doubly  ; for  the  force  of 
the  water  is  directnl  against  it  on  each  !<idc.  In  time  this 
isthmus  is  breached,  and  the  river  either  flows  entirclv 
through  the  new  channel,  or,  dividing,  forms  the  land  A 
into  an  island. 

Such  tortuous  courses,  when  they  are  cut  through  solid 
rock,  as  in  tho  case  of  the  Moselle,  whose  banks  are  some- 
times 600  feet  high,  are  among  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
destructh’e  power  of  running  water,  for  no  sudden  deluge, 
however  powerftil,  could  have  scooped  out  such  a tnmgli ; 
and  that  a deft  of  such  a nature  should  be  occasioncil  by 
any  disruption  of  the  earth's  crust,  is  not  less  improbable. 
More  sudclcn,  and  tbereforo  more  striking,  instances  of 
the  waste  of  the  land  occur  where  a river  flows  through 
a lake,  and  by  its  wasting  action  causes  a breaking-down 
uf  the  barrier.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  bursting 
of  a lake  in  tho  valley  of  Bagnes  in  Switzerland.  That 
flood  was  produced  by  the  melting  of  ice  which,  falling  in 
successive  seas4)ns  from  neighbouring  glaciers,  had  formed 
M>  continuous  a mass  as  to  dam  up  the  water  of  a streuio 
which  flowed  in  the  liottom  of  the  valley.  If  the  burner  of 
a lake  consist  of  strata  of  rock,  supp<,irte<l  by  be<ls  of  clay  or 
sand,  and  if,  by  any  change  of  circumstances,  the  running 
water  gel  access  to  this  inferior  bed,  and  gradually  wash  it ; 
away,  the  superincumlient  rock,  thus  underroincsl,  suddenly  | 
breaks  down,  and  devastation  and  ruin  overwhelm  tho 
countr}*  below.  Such  an  event  took  place,  in  the  year  ISIO, 
ill  the  stale  of  Vennnnt,  and  is  desenbod  minutely  by  tho 
Rev.  S.  Dwight,  in  f^ihman's  Jounuil  kr  June.  1^26.  By 
the  washing  away  of  an  under-betl  of  sand,  the  barrier  of  a 
lake  suddenly  bund,  making  an  opening  a quarter  of  a mile 
wklc  and  I5U  feet  deep,  through  which  the  whole  contents  of 
the  lake,  a mile  and  a half  long,  three-quarters  of  a mile  wide, 
and  tVom  I uo  to  1 50  feet  deep,  were  emptied  in  a few  minutes. 
The  liberated  water  rushed  down  a declivity  to  a lower  lake, 
excavating  a channel  of  a quarter  of  a mile  in  width,  and 
from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  deep.  The  accumulated  torrent 
swept  away  the  retaining  mound  of  the  lower  lake  in  a mo- 
ment, and,  following  the  course  of  the  insignificant  stream 
which  flowe<l  out  of  the  lower  lake,  nuhed  along  a rapid 
descent  of  five  miles,  and  then  strewed  its  spoils  over  a flat 
country.  Through  all  the  descent  it  hollowed  out  for  itself  a 
path  from  'iuo  to  600  feet  in  width,  and  from  twenty  to  sixty 
feet  in  depth,  so  that  every  trace  of  the  original  of  the 
river  disappeared,  which  was  loft  to  choose  for  itself  a new 
l>ed,  many  feet  below  the  old  one,  in  the  <H>ttom  of  the  valley. 
Seventeen  miles  below  the  lake  the  torrent  retained  so  much  ' 
of  its  force  as  to  move  a rock  (estimato<l  at  100  tons 
in  weight)  several  rod.s  from  its  bed.  Thirteen  years 
afterwanls,  Mr.  Dwight  found  tlie  former  bottom  of  the  lako 
drv  ; the  original  water-level  marked  by  strong  lines  on  the 
sides  of  the  valley,  a counterpart  of  the  celebrated  parallel 
roads  of  Glen  Roy.  in  Scotland ; and  the  small  streamlet 
which  fed  the  lakes  flowing  as  before,  and  little  more  than 
a yaid  in  breadth. 

The  distance  to  which  the  detached  fragments  are  car- 
ried depends  upon  the  volume  of  water,  and  thu  nature 
of  the  ground  over  which  it  flows.  The  torrents  from 
the  south  western  .\lps,  rushing  over  a steep  uninter- 
rupted slope,  transport  large  blocks  to  the  sea ; but  a 
river  that  runs  through  a long  stretch  of  level  country 
fleposits  the  grosser  matter  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
and  carries  to  its  mouth  only  that  which  is  more  easily  held 
iD  suspension.  The  larger  stones,  after  being  detached  from 


their  parent  reek,  have  theteftm  to  undergo  an  mtennediate 
pioc^ss  of  abrasion,  by  being  rubbed  against  each  other  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream  before  their  particles  are  finally  com- 
mitted to  the  deep.  If  a river  pass  through  a lake  in  its 
course,  the  solid  matter  will  be  deposited  in  that  trough  until 
it  has  filled  it  up ; and  if  the  lake  be  very  large,  even  the 
lighter  particles  will  have  time  to  fall,  and  the  water  will 
flow  out  clear  from  the  other  extremity.  The  Lake  of 
Geneva  affords  a remarkable  instance  of  this  process  ; for 
the  Rhone,  where  it  enters,  is  extremely  turbid  ; but  at  Ge- 
neva. where  it  leaves  the  lake,  it  is  iKiiutifully  transparent. 
At  the  upper  end  them  is  a tract  of  alluvial  laiul  nearly 
eight  miles  in  length,  which  has  been  gradually  formed  by 
the  deposits  from  the  river ; and  some  measure  uf  it.s  pro- 
gre.sR  is  obtainisl  by  the  change  in  tho  situation  of  the  town 
of  Port  Vallais.  which  wa?<.  un«  e at  the  water  s edge.  but.  in 
the  course  of  about  8JJ0  years,  has  been  left  u mile  and  a 
half  inland.  Other  torrents,  on  lH>th  sides  of  tlie  lake,  like- 
wise pour  in  large  quantities  of  solid  mutter;  and  thus, 
although,  from  its  great  depth,  a long  perioil  must  elapse 
if  the  present  onler  of  nature  remains  undisturbed,  the 
I..cman  Lake  will  bo  converted  into  green  lucadows.  and 
cattle  will  graxe  where  there  aru  now  UiU  fathoms  of  water. 
Nor  is  this  an  extravagant  oxpectaUun,  or  more  than  has 
taken  place  elsewhere  in  past  times.  The  vast  fertile  valley 
betw'cen  the  Vosges  Mountains  and  those  of  the  Black 
Forest,  through  which  the  Rhino  flows  for  above  a hundred 
miles,  between  Stra.sburg  and  M'urniH.  without  falling  more 
than  two  feet  in  a mile,  is  m great  part  covercii  wilii  allu- 
vium, and  is  filled  to  an  unknown  depth  under  the  soil  with 
sand  and j^vel  similar  to  tliat  now  tran>>{>urtod  by  the 
Rhone.  TTiere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  valley 
was  at  one  time  the  site  of  a lake  far  greater  than  that  uf 
Geneva,  and  probably  quite  as  deep. 

The  Rhine,  in  the  higher  part  of  its  course,  U filling  up 
the  Lake  uf  Constance,  where  a con>iiderublc  tract  of  allu- 
vial land  has  been  formed  ; and  after  issuing  pure  from  tlu> 
lower  end,  it  appears  from  the  observations  uf  Hammer  to 
have  carried  on  the  work  uf  destruction  so  powerfully  in  the 
comparatively  short  distance  between  the  Lake  of  Constance 
and  tho  Itotfom  of  the  falls  at  Schaffhausen,  a.s  to  have 
sunplied  materials  sufficient  to  fill  up  several  lakes  between 
•Schaffhausen  and  Strosburg,  liesides  the  great  lake  below 
Strosbuq;  already  spoken  of.  Tliero  aro  numerous  instonces 
of  this  gradual  filling  up  of  lakes,  especially  in  the  courses 
of  tho  greater  rivers,  as  in  the  Danube  between  Vim  and 
Neuburg  above  Vienna,  and  most  eminently  so  in  the  case 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Siroond  static,  that  the  river  Liuth. 
in  Switzerland,  is  perpetually  filling  up  its  old  channel,  and 
overflowing  into  a new  one.  in  consequence  of  the  roas.<t  of 
rubbish  and  stones  brought  down  from  the  Glarus  muun- 
tains;  and  that  the  level  of  tlie  Lake  of  Wallersladt  has 
been  actually  raiseil  ten  feet  in  the  last  sixty  years  by  this 
accumulation.  If  the  river  does  not  meet  with  lakes  in  its 
course,  and  flows  over  a great  extent  of  country  haring  a 
slight  degree  of  inclination,  the  transported  matter  very 
ofUm  so  accumulates  as  to  raise  the  lied  oi  the  stream  itself. 
Oue  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  kind  U afforded  by 
the  Po,  the  common  receptacle  of  the  waters  of  the  numl>erleM 
torrents  which  rush  down  on  both  sides  of  it.  loaded  with  spoils 
from  the  Alps  and  Northern  Apennines.  Tlic  effect  of  this 
has  been  that  the  river  has  frequently  shifted  its  course ; 
and,  to  prevent  the  damage  that  ensues  from  such  events, 
the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy  have  protected  their  lands  by 
embankments,  which  confine  the  river  to  its  channel,  iliis. 
however,  is  a wwk  of  incessant  labour,  and  deceptive  security, 
for  the  accumulation  of  matter  in  the  bed  goes  on  with 
unremitting  constancy : and,  to  prevent  the  water  fVnm 
overflowing,  the  matter  must  bo  taken  from  the  bottom  and 
thrown  upon  the  banks,  sometimes  as  much  as  a foot  in  a 
season.  The  effect  of  this  ha.n  been,  that  in  the  lower  parts 
uf  iU  course  the  Po  runs  on  the  top  of  a high  mound,  which 
even  overtops  the  houses  in  Ferram. 

In  a mountainous  country  where  the  land  rises  rapidly  from 
the  shore,  the  rivers  descending  over  a steep  bed  sweep  all 
tho  contents  into  the  sea.  If  the  neighbouring  sea  Iki  deep, 
and  thu  tides  lie  strong,  an  lestunry  or  inlet  is  fornuMl  at  the 
mouth  uf  the  river — that  is.  the  si?a  funiw  adcwqi  indeninrion 
into  the  land.of  a triangular  shapi*.  forming  what  RenncU  and 
other  geographers  have  fancifully  rall»l  a ‘ negative  delta.' 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  a low  shelving  shore,  and  the  absence 
of  strong  tidal  currents  favour  the  gradual  and  tranquil 
deposit  of  the  solid  matter  brought  down  by  the  river,  an 
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«xt0ntiv6  of  lUoTud  Und  it  formed.  In  thii  eaee  the 
nuuD  river,  tt  e distent  point  inland,  often  divides  itself  into 
two  streams,  which,  gradually  divei^ing  until  they  reach  the 
sea.  inclose  a triangular  spaco  of  land  haring  the  form  of 
the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  A.  and  hence  called 
a deita.  The  mass  of  water  does  not,  however,  long  con- 
tinue dirided  into  two  streams  only,  the  process  of  sepa- 
ration is  repeated  several  times,  and  thus  the  delta  is  tra- 
versed by  several  channels,  and  the  great  river  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  bv  many  mouths ; as  may  be  seen  by 
the  inspection  of  the  Nile  and  Ganges  in  any  man  of  Egypt 
or  Hindostan  on  a tolerably  large  scale.  In  tnU  way  a 
rlelta  is  formed  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  Rhone.  Pu, 
l^nube,  Wolga,  Nile,  Indus,  Ganns,  Orinoco,  and  manv 
others.  The  magnitude  of  the  d^ta,  generally,  although 
not  always,  corresponds  to  the  volume  of  the  waters  by  which 
it  has  been  creatra.  The  head  of  that  of  the  Rhine  is  about 
ninety  miles  distant  from  the  general  line  of  scacoast 
of  Holland  : and  although  the  name  of  the  main  river  be 
almost  lost  by  the  subdivision  of  its  waters  and  the  Junction 
of  other  rivers,  we  include  within  the  Rhine  delta  the  whole 
of  the  low  land  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais  to  the 
north-eastern  shores  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  makes  the 
base  of  the  triangle  nearly  200  miles.  The  head  of  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges  is  220  miles  from  the  sea.  its  base  is 
200  miles  long,  including  the  space  occupied  by  the  two 
great  arma  of  the  Ganges  which  bound  it  on  either  side. 
Tlie  tract  in  the  lower  part  of  this  delta,  called  the  Sunder- 
bunds,  a wilderness  infested  by  tigers  and  alKgators,  it,  ac- 
cording to  Rennell,  equal  in  extent  to  the  principality 
of  Wues.  The  whole  of  a deposit  within  a delta,  as  well 
as  much  above  and  on  each  side  of  it,  is,  therefore,  an 
encroachment  of  the  land  upcm  the  sea,  and  in  many  rivers 
this  growth  of  the  land  is  in  a steady  progress  of  ad- 
vancement ; as,  for  example,  the  city  of  Ravenna,  for- 
merly a seaport  of  the  Adriatic,  is  now  four  miles  inland. 
There  are  causes,  however,  which  often  prevent  the  further 
increase  of  a delta  after  it  has  advanced  a certain  len^h : 
such  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  which 
does  not  advance  with  the  rapidity  that  might  be  expected 
from  the  quantity  of  matter  brcnight  down  by  the  river.  [See 
Nilk.] 

Great  as  is  the  amoQfit  of  new  land  thug  formed,  it  is 
but  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  quantity  of  solid 
matter  carried  down  by  rivers  and  deposited  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  of  this  upon 
which  reliance  can  be  placed,  because  no  accurate  observ'a- 
tions  have  been  made  to  supply  tho  data.  To  come  to  any- 
thing like  a satisfactory  conclusion,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a vertical  section  of  the  river  at  a given  point,  obtained 
by  numerous  soundings,  so  as  to  get  the  profile  of  the 
bed,  and  by  observations  at  different  seasons,  to  get  the 
mean  height — we  must  also  have  the  results  of  experiments 
throughout  the  year,  to  ascertain  the  mean  velocity,  and  the 
volume  of  solid  matter  contained  in  a {pven  bulk  of  tho 
water.  Such  experiments  conducted  with  accuracy  have 
not  yet  been  mane,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  upon  any  great 
river,  and  in  the  alienee  of  such  information  we  can  do  no 
more  than  form  a ooqiecture ; but  the  phenomena  upon 
which  that  is  founded  show  that  the  annual  amount  of 
solid  matter  carried  away  from  the  land  roust  be  enormous. 
The  quantity  of  mud  and  sand  poured  by  the  Ganges  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  so  great,  in  the  flood  season,  that  the  sea 
recovers  its  transparency  only  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles 
from  the  coast  Mr.  l^ell,  in  his  Prinnpleg  <nf  Geolof^y, 
makes  a calculation  (founded  upon  the  coraputations  of 
Major  Rennell)  as  to  the  mean  quantity  of  water  discharged 
by  the  Ganges  into  the  sea,  by  which  he  shows  that  sup- 
posing the  water  to  contain  one  hundredth  part  of  solid 
matter,  a mass  equal  in  bulk  to  the  greatest  of  tne  Pmmids 
of  Egypt  is  brought  down  by  the  Ganges  every  day.  The  sea 
is  discoloured  for  many  leagues  from  tho  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  the  solid  contents  swept  by  ocean  currents 
through  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  after  being  partly  deposited  on 
the  slwres  of  Guiana  and  the  island  of  Trint<lad.  are  carried 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  the  obser- 
vations of  Captain  Sabine,  it  appears  that  the  muddy  waters 
of  the  Amazons  river  may  be  distinguished  300  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  great  basin  of  the  Amazons,  which  is  draine<l 
by  that  mightiest  of  riveTs  and  its  vast  and  countlosa  tri- 
butaries, embraces  an  area,  according  to  Humboldt,  onl^ 
one-sixth  less  than  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  thnugh  this 
the  main  stream  flowt  for  nearly  3400  miles.  The  riW,  at 


the  point  where  its  waters  unite  with  those  of  the  Atlantic, 
is  according  to  the  same  illustrious  traveller  forty  mi)ea 
iHoad. 

If  a river  loaded  with  sand  encounters  a marine  cur- 
rent at  its  mouth,  the  effect  frequently  is  to  throw  up  a 
great  sand-bank  or  bar,  often  to  the  detriment  of  the  navi- 
atioD  in  the  a^juioing  sea,  and  sometimes  to  the  entire 
estruction  of  a harbour.  If  such  sand-banks  be  throam  up 
opposite  to  the  delta  of  a great  river,  the)*  accelerate  its  for- 
mation, for  the  matter  brought  dotvn,  in  place  of  being 
carried  far  out  to  sea,  is  deposited  in  the  imermediatc  space, 
and  the  sand-bank  in  time  becomes  united  to  the  delta. 

An  extensive  waste  of  the  land  is  in  constant  progress 
abng  every  line  of  coast  which  presents  an  abrupt  face  to 
the  sea.  Tho  amount  and  rapiaity*  of  that  waste  depend 
upon  a variety  of  circumstances;  the  nature  of  the  rocks  ol 
which  the  cliffs  are  composed,  according  as  they  are  capable 
of  long  resistance,  or  are  easily  acted  upon  by  the  weather 
and  the  sea ; the  force  of  the  tides  and  currents ; the  greater 
or  less  frequency  of  storms all  these  accelerate  or  retard 
the  destructive  force  of  tlie  ocean.  In  this  case  also,  as  well 
as  in  tho  action  of  running  water  on  tho  land,  the  force  is 
greatly  augmented  when  the  water  is  charged  with  sclia 
matter.  The  violent  surge  of  a tempest  dashing  against 
a cliff,  detaches  large  blocks,  and  sweeps  them  away  ; but 
the  next  returning  wave  hurls  them  baclr  again  agauis:  the 
cliff,  and  thus  a powerful  artillery  is  supplied  by  the  land 
for  its  own  destruction.  When  w*e  look  upon  a map  of  the 
world,  and  see  the  irregular  form  and  indented  line  of  coost 
of  every  continent  and  island,  we  have  before  us  the  most 
irresistible  proof  of  the  powerful  force  of  the  waves,  and  that 
tho  lino  of  the  shore  must  have  been  formed,  in  a gmat 
degree,  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  Although  this  be  so  evi- 
dent that  no  one  can  entertain  any  doubt  of  the  fact,  a few 
instances  of  extensive  waste,  especially  within  a compara- 
tively recent  period,  may  put  the  matter  in  a clearer  point 
of  view  to  those  who  arc  not  familiar  with  such  considera- 
tions. 

Tlie  east  and  south  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  rooks  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  from  the 
violent  storms  to  which  they  are  exposed,  are  extremely 
subject  to  decay.  The  Shetland  ana  Orkney  Islands  are 
laid  open  to  tho  whole  violence  of  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  ocean  current  runs  in  the  Pentland  Frith  in  ordi- 
nary spring-tides,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  and  a half  an 
hour,  and  about  thirteen  miles  during  storms.  The  steep 
cliffs  on  the  shores  of  the  Shetland  Islands  are  hollowed  out 
into  cavos.  so  that  the  sea  enters  in  some  places  to  the  depth 
of  250  feet,  lofty  arches  are  worn  in  projecting  rocks,  and 
almost  every  promontory  ends  in  a cluster  of  pillars,  obelisks, 
and  towers,  the  last  fragments  of  extensive  continuous 
strata.  In  stormy  winters,  vast  blocks  are  moved  from  their 
seat,  overturned,  dashed  into  tho  sea,  or  carried  considerable 
distances  up  acclivities.  In  this  case  even  rocks  of  the  hard- 
est composition  have  been  unable  to  withstand  the  force  with 
which  they  have  been  assailed.  Island^  have  been  wholly 
destroyed,  and  the  remains  of  others  nse  like  the  ruins  of 
u Palmyri  in  the  desert  of  the  ocean.  Representations  of 
these  have  been  given  by  Dr.  Hibbert  in  his  description  of 
the  Shetland  Islands ; and  the  following  is  a copy  of  one  of 
the  roost  striking 


In  the  year  1 795,  a village  on  the  coast  of  Kincardineshire 
was  swept  awav  by  a storm  in  one  night,  and  the  sea  pene- 
trated 150  yards  inland,  where  it  has  maintained  its  ground 
ever  since.  Almost  the  whole  coast  of  Yorkshire,  from  the 
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Tae«  to  the  Humber,  is  in  a state  of  constant  deea^,  espe- 
cially between  Flamboroui^h  Head  and  the  Spurn  Point ; the 
rate  of  encroachment  at  OwthorM  being  at  present  about  lour 
yards  in  a year.  An  inn  at  Sterringhara,  on  the  Norfolk 
coast,  built  in  1805,  seventy  yards  firom  the  eea,  in  1829 
was  semirated  only  by  a small  garden  from  the  edge  of  the 
diffl  There  is  now  a depth  of  water  sufRcient  to  float  a 
fngate  at  one  point  in  the  harbour  of  that  place,  where,  only 
half  a century  a^,  there  stood  a cliff  fifty  feet  high  with 
houses  upon  it.  The  whole  site  of  ancient  Cromer  now  forms 
a part  of  the  German  Ocean.  Dunwich,  once  a flourishing 
and  populous  town,  and  the  roost  considerable  sea-port  on 
the  coast  of  Suffolk,  has  been  gradually  swept  away,  so  that , 
there  now  only  remain  about  twenty  houses.  The  church  i 
of  Reculver,  on  the  coast  of  Kenh  was  nearly  a mile  inland 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  it  is  now  Uulo  more  than 
sixty  yards  from  the  water's  edge. 

llse  whole  coast  of  Sussex  has  been  incessantly  en- 
croached upon  by  the  sea  from  time  immemorial ; tracts 
of  400  acres  have  been  carried  away  at  one  time,  and  the  old 
town  of  Brighton,  which  stood  between  thositeofthe  present 
cliff  and  the  sea  in  the  r^ign  of  Elixabeth,  has  been  wholly  de- 
stroyed. By  the  undermining  of  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Dor- 
setshire, in  1792,  a portion  of  land  600  yards  from  E.  to  W., 
and  a mile  and  a quarter  from  N.  to  S.,  sunk  fifty  feet  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  island  of  Heligoland,  off  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  Elbe,  has  been  reduced  to  the  fourth 
part  of  its  size  in  the  last  500  years,  and  since  1770  has 
been  divided  into  two  parts,  the  channel  between  them 
being  navigable  by  large  ship#.  Nowhere  has  the  sea  made 
greater  inroads  than  on  the  const  of  Schleswig.  The  island 
of  Nordstrand,  in  the  earlier  part,  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  separated  fmm  the  main  land  by  a narrow  stream, 
was  fifty  miles  long  and  thirty-five  broad,  and  was  populous 
and  highly  cultivated.  In  the  year  1240  a great  part  of  it 
was  destroyed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  redact  to  an  area  of  twenty  miles  in  circumference. 
The  industrious  inhabitants  endeavoured  to  save  their  ter- 
ritory by  the  erection  of  lofty  dikes ; but  in  October,  1634, 
a great  storm  devastated  the  whole  island,  destroyed  1340 
people  and  50,000  head  of  cattle ; and  three  small  islets, 
which  have  since  considerably  diminished,  were  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  once  fertile  and  populous  Nordstrand. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  mve,  in  this  place,  farther 
instances  of  the  like  nature:  those  we  have  already  men- 
tioned have  all  occurred  within  the  historical  sra ; others, 
however,  still  meve  remarkable  in  extent,  date  from  a much 
earlier  period  of  the  earth's  history,  and  the  evidence  of 
their  occurrence  is  supplied  by  the  identity  in  coo^sition 
of  the  opposite  portions  of  the  separated  lands.  There  is 
every  reaM>n  to  nelieve  that  England  once  formed  a part  of 
France : the  cliffs  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  channel  are 
identical  at  the  straits  of  Dover,  and  between  Folkestone 
and  Boulogne,  a submarine  chain  ofhills  is,  in  some  places, 
only  fourteen  feet  below  the  surface  at  low  water.  From 
the  German  Ocean  to  the  Straits,  the  water  becomes 
gradually  more  shallow,  diminishing,  in  a distance  of  20U 
leagues,  from  120  to  16  fathoms;  and  in  the  same  manner 
from  the  Straits  to  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel 
there  is  a gradual  increase  of  the  depth  of  the  water,  so 
that  at  the  strait  there  is  a ridge  with  a fall  to  the  west  and 
to  the  oast.  In  the  wearing  of  the  sides,  and  consequent 
widening  of  the  straits  which  is  now  going  on,  we  see  only 
an  advanced  stage  of  a work  of  destruction  which  has  been 
many  thousand  years  in  operation.  That  Sicily  was  at  one 
time  united  to  Italy,  was  a tradition  in  the  time  of  Viigil 
(^»eirf,III.  414):- 

' Hae  loc*  qimndtiD  rt  vuU  omtoIm  raia* 
qnum  ftroUna*  olraque  tellut 
ITdi  fortt:  medio  vi  pontni  *%  nmlii 

H««petiura  Skulo  Uttu  tbMidil' 

— i * Th'  IiaUbb  «hora 

And  fSir  i4clltan  cout  wen  ooe  bHbn 

An  Mfthqooke  ctBMd  the  flaw : ihe  roariof  tide* 

TSe  paasafv  brolie  that  land  fhn  land  dhridea : 

And  when  tb«  land  retired,  the  ruahinf  ocean  ride*.' 

Dryden't  Tranr.  w.  599. 

All  modem  observations  on  the  structure  of  the  opposite 
shores,  the  bottom  of  the  intervening  sea.  and  the  violence 
with  which  it  is  often  agitated,  mve  every  degree  of  credi- 
bility to  the  tradition.  But  as  Sicily  is  in  that  part  so  fre- 
quently convulsed  by  volcanic  fires,  it  is  very  probable  that 
gubtenanean  movements  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  tbe  Straits  of  Messina.  In  like  manner,  there 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  island  of  Ceylon  wu  at 
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one  time  united  to  tbe  continent  of  Hindostan.  [See  Adam's 
Brioos.]  Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  the  Caribbean  was 
once  a mediterranean  sea,  inclosed  by  a circuit  of  land,  of 
which  the  Caribbee  Islands,  St.  Doming,  Jamaica,  and 
Cuba,  are  the  remains ; and  the  whole  form  of  the  land 
from  the  promontory  of  Yucatan,  through  the  above-nomed 
islands  to  ^nidad,  and  the  coast  ol'Cumana,  with  its  deeply 
indented  shores,  the  numerous  islets  and  shoals,  coun- 
tenance to  the  conjecture,  and  justifies  the  belief  that  we 
see  in  the  West  India  islands  the  monuments  of  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  the  waves  of  tbe  Atlantic,  co-operating  with 
subterranean  agency,  through  an  indefinite  succession  of 
ages. 

To  what,  it  may  be  asked,  does  all  this  lead?  If  such  a 
constant  destruction  of  the  land  be  a part  of  the  system  of 
nature,  it  necessarily  follows  that,  if  ner  laws  continue  to 
etldure,  the  whole  of  our  pre^nt  continents  roust  in  time 
disappear  under  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Undoubtedly  to 
that,  and  to  no  other  conclusion  must  wc  arrive  ; but  such  a 
transference  of  tbe  land  which  note  rises  above  the  surfoce  of 
the  sea  U in  perfect  accordance  with  what  geology  tells  us  has 
been  the  economy  of  nature  in  times  past.  All  the  strati- 
fie>l  masaes  of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed, 
however  high  their  position  may  now  be.  must  at  one  time 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea : and  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed  must  have  constituted  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  other  rocks  which,  in  a former  condition  of 
the  earth's  surface,  must  have  been  acted  upon  and  abraded 
by  similar  agents.  In  e^'e^y  great  group  of  strata  wo  find 
b^s  composed  of  large  water-worn  fragments,  materials 
supplied,  most  probably,  by  rivers  which  bad  a rapid  descent 
to  tne  sea ; but  as  such  water-courses  form  but  a small  pro- 
portion to  those  which  traverse  low  and  level  countries,  and 
carry  only  the  finer  particles  to  the  sea,  so  we  find  that  the 
beds  of  congbmerates  bear  only  a small  proportion  to  those 
itrata  the  materials  of  which  are  in  a comminuted  state,— an 
additional  fact  in  support  of  tbe  doctrine,  that  the  formation 
of  strata  in  past  times  took  place  under  circumstances  ana- 
logous to  those  which  are  now  in  progress ; that  is,  that  the 
laws  of  the  material  world  have  continued  unaltered.  But 
renovation  as  well  as  decay  is  a part  of  the  econom^r  of  na- 
ture; and  Uie  same  subterranean  forces  which  raised  our 
present  oontinents,  may.  in  after  ages,  repeat  the  process, 
and  other  Alps  and  other  Andes  may  be  produced  from  the 
materials  which  are  now  washed  from  our  shores,  and  are 
accumulating  in  the  unfathomable  depths  of  tbe  o<«sn. 
We  can  in  no  way  conclude  these  observations  so  well  as  by 
quoting  the  following  eloquent  passage  from  the  lUusira- 
tiofu  <^the  Huttoman  Theory.  * How  often  thc^  vicissitudes 
of  decay  and  renovation  have  been  repeated,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
determine : they  constitute  a series,  of  which  we  neither  see 
the  beginning  nor  t^  end—  a circumstance  that  accords 
with  what  is  known  concerning  other  parts  of  the  economy 
of  the  world  In  the  plinetary  motions,  where  geometry  has 
carried  the  eye  so  far  both  into  the  future  and  the  past,  we 
discover  no  mark  either  of  the  commencement  or  the  termi- 
nation of  the  present  order.  It  is  unreasonable,  indeed,  to 
suppose  that  such  marks  should  anywhere  exist  The 
Author  of  naturo  has  not  given  laws  to  the  universe,  which, 
like  tbe  institutions  of  men,  carrv  in  themselves  the  ele- 
ments of  their  own  destruction,  lie  has  not  permitted,  in 
bis  works,  any  symptom  of  infancy  or  of  old  age,  or  any 
sign  by  which  we  may  estimate  either  their  future  or  their 
post  duration.  He  may  put  an  end,  as  be  no  doubt  gave  a 
tanning,  to  the  present  system,  at  some  determinate 
period ; but  wc  may  safely  conclude  that  this  great  catat- 
trimhe  will  not  be  brought  about  by  any  of  the  laws  now 
existing,  and  that  it  is  not  indicated  by  any  thing  which  we 
perceive.’ 

ALMACANTER,  an  Arabic  term,  now  duu«>d,  but 
which,  with  many  others,  was  formerly  employed  in  astro- 
nomy. The  name  is  given  to  all  the  small  circles  parallel  to 
the  hwizon ; so  that  two  stars  which  have  the  same  alma- 
canter  have  the  same  altitude.  Almacanter  would  now  be 
called  a circle  of  altitude,  in  tbe  same  way  as  a small  circle 
parallel  to  the  equator,  all  whose  points  liave  therefore  the 
same  declination,  is  called  a circle  of  declination. 

ALMADEN,  Cisapona  Cetobrix  of  the  Romans,  a town 
of  Spain  in  the  province  of  La  Mancha,  is  situated  upon  a 
hill  of  cinnabv,  between  two  mountains  which  form  a part 
of  the  chain  of  Sierra  Morena.  It  belongs  to  the  Archbi- 
shopric of  Toledo,  u fifteen  leagues  distant  from  Ciudad- 
Real,  eiguteen  from  Cordova,  and  forty-four  from  Madrid. 
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It  roroprabcndfl  in  ite  district  six  Tillaffcs,  and  has  a pariah 
r.hurrh,  an  hospital,  and  barracks  for  the  galley  slaves. 

Altnadcn  is  fumed  fw  iU  mines  of  quicksilver,  which, 
according  to  Bowles,  arc  the  richest  in  their  produce,  the 
most  instnicUre  as  to  the  mode  of  working  them,  the  most 
curious  for  their  natural  history,  and  the  most  ancient  in  the 
world.  We  hnd  them  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  who 
livml  more  than  30U  youra  beforo  CbrisU  and  Vitruvius  abo 
Speaks  of  them.  Pliny  pliicea  Ciaapona,  or  as  it  is  some* 
times  written  Sisapona,  in  Bvtica,  and  says  that  this  mine 
was  kept'sealed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  was  only  opened 
to  lake  the  quantity  »»f  cinnabar  myressary  for  tbo  con- 
sumption of  Rome.  {Pfin,  xxxiii.  7.)  The  Romans  it>n- 
sideivd  this  mineral  poisonous,  but.  notwitlistunding  this, 
their  matrons  painted  their  faces  >vtb  it,  and  their  painters 
employed  it  as  a pigmoni.  The  Romans  certainly  worked 
this  mine,  but  no  traces  remain  of  their  labours.  The  Moors, 
owing  perhaps  to  some  prejudice,  did  not  work  them. 

The  direction  of  tho  biU  is  from  nortb-east  to  south-west. 
Bowles  says,  that  he  compassed  the  mine  with  the  waich  in 
his  hand,  and  counted  twenty-four  minutes  in  length  and 
fourteen  in  breadth.  The  elevation  of  tho  hill  is  I‘i0  feet. 
It  it  formed  by  two  inclined  planes  resembling  the  back  of 
an  ass.  and  though  the  elevation  appears  to  be  perpendicular, 
tho  hill  has  an  inclination  of  U'’.  like  all  the  rocks  entering 
into  its  formation.  Upon  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  s<m»e 
naked  rocks,  on  which  spots  of  cinnabar  are  seen,  which, 
probably,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  mine.  Over  the  rest 
of  the  hill  eumo  strata  of  slate  with  veins  of  iron  are  disco- 
vered. All  this  country  abounds  in  iron  mines,  and  what  w 
more  surprising,  in  the  same  mine  of  Almaden  we  find 
iron,  mercury,  and  sulphur  mixed  so  os  to  form  one  moss. 
The  neighbouring  hills  are  fonnv^l  of  the  same  stone,  and 
on  all  of  them  the  same  species  of  plants  grow,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  the  mercury  does  not  possess  any  poi- 
sonous qualities,  as  is  generally  supposed,  injurious  to  vege- 
tation. N either  do  the  animals  suffer  in  the  least,  fw  a miner 
sleeps  with  safety  upon  a vein  of  cinnabar.  The  galley- 
slaves.  who  work  in  tliesc  mines,  are  not  exposed  to  any 
hardships,  as  is  commonly  believed.  They  only  work  three 
hours  a day,  and  do  nothing  but  take  out  the  earth  in  wheel- 
barrows. ^me  feign  convulskms  and  others  fits,  to  excite 
the  compassion  of  those  who  visit  the  mines.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Almaden  work  willingly  double  the  time,  and  re- 
ceive only  half  of  what  every  slave  costs  the  government. 

The  stone  of  these  veins  is  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  mineral  which  it  contains  is  more  or 
less  abundant  us  the  grain  of  the  stone  is  finer  or  coarser. 
Every  pound  of  stone  gives  from  three  to  ten  ounces  of 
mercury.  Pyrites  and  quarU,  beautifully  muted  with 
cinnabar,  are  also  found.  The  homatein  is  pierced  with  mi- 
neral-like  points : finally  the  pure  mercury  appears  in  the 
crevices  of  tlic  sandstone  and  slate. 

Two  veins,  from  two  to  fourteen  feet  in  breadth,  cross  the 
hill  vertically  and  meet,  or.  as  the  miners  express  it.  kiss 
each  other  on  the  roost  convex  part  of  it,  extending  to  the 
breadth  of  luu  feet,  and  forming  the  very  rich  mine  called 
Dei  EntariOr  which  gives  every  year  many  hundred  tons 
of  mercury. 

A stratum  of  limestone,  from  two  to  throe  feet  in  breadth, 
traverses  tho  mountain,  and  serves  as  a boundary  to  the  mi- 
noral.  This  mine  supplied  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico  with 
roemiry.  and  those  of  Ouanoavelica  the  mines  of  Peru,  but 
the  latter  ceased  about  1775. 

Wo  are  indebted  to  tho  Spaniards  for  tlie  mode  of  sepa- 
rating the  silver  from  the  oarthv  particles  by  means  of 
mercury,  which  they  have  applieci  to  practice  since  156€. 
[See  Amaloam.] 

Tlie  brothers  Mark  and  Christopher  Fuggar.  of  Germany, 
undertook  to  work,  this  mine,  and  contracted  to  give  the 
government  4500  quintals  (of  lOOlbs.  each)  of  mercury 
annually;  but  not  being  aUo  to  folfil  their  promise,  they 
abandoned  it  in  1635,  together  with  the  silver  mine 
Qtisicanal.  which  they  also  had.  While  connected  with 
these  mines,  however,  their  riches  became  proverbial  in 
Spain,  and  their  descendants  live  at  present  in  Germany 
with  tho  rank  of  princes.  A branch  of  this  femily  after- 
wards took  the  mine,  and  worked  it  until  1645.  In  the 
following  year  the  government  undertook  the  management 
of  it  L)on  Juan  Bustamante  established  the  ovens  and  also 
troughs  for  cooling  the  mineral.  These  ovens  are  twelve, 
and  are  named  by  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Each 
is  capable  of  containing  1 0 tons  weight  of  stone.  The  oven 


it  kept  burning  for  three  davA,  and  the  same  time  s required 
to  end. 

There  is  another  mine  of  cinnabar  near  Alicante,  &»•] 
another  of  mercurio  virgen,  (pure  mercury,)  not  far  £Wu;i 
St.  Felipe. 

See  TOwles's  Introducfion  a la  Oeografia  Pitica  y d la 
Ilittnria  Natural  de  Brpaiia.  Muiano. 

ALMAGEST,  a name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the 
ei}ero|iv,  or  gr0ot  collections  the  celebrated  work  of  Ptelem) . 
the  astronomer  of  Alexandria.  For  a particular  description 
of  the  contents  of  this  work  see  the  article  Syntaxis.  It 
was  translated  into  Arabic  about  tho  year  A.n.  627,  under 
the  patronage  of  thu  Caliph  Al  Mnroun.  by  tho  Jew  Alhaten 
ben  Joseph,  and  the  Christian  Sergius.  The  vroni  is  the 
Arabic  article  al  prefixed  to  the  Greek  word  meE^ntun, 

* greatest,  a namo  probably  derived  fnim  the  title  of 
the  work  itself,  or,  a.i  we  may  judge  from  the  superla- 
tive adjective,  partly  from  the  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held. 

ALMAGRO  (ORKTO),  atown  of  Spain  in  I.a  Mancha, 
twelve  miles  from  Ciudad-Real,  and  thirty  from  Madrid.  It 
is  situated  in  a fertile  plain,  which  produces  corn,  nil,  wine, 
potatoes,  and  grmse.  u is  cdobrmt^  for  its  mules,  which 
are  considered  among  the  beat  in  Spain,  for  tho  sale  of  which 
an  annual  feir  is  held  on  the  aay  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
About  six  miles  from  it  springs  a fountain  of  mineral 
water,  of  a hitter  taste,  which  it  loses  if  not  kept  in  a glass 
vessel. 

ALMAGRO  (DIKGO  DK),  one  of  the  adventurers  who 
went  from  Spain  to  the  conquest  of  Aroerica.  He  was  a 
fouixlling  and  brought  up  by  a clergyman  of  Almagro. 
according  to  Gomara;  but  according  to  Zarate,  of  Malagon. 
When  the  success  of  Columbus’s  voyage  Wamc  known  in 
Spain,  numbers  of  adventurers,  pram ptcnl  eitlier  bv  religious 
zoal,  or  by  ambition  for  militaiy  glory,  or  the  desire  of  gain, 
(locked  to  the  new  world ; and  many  remained  in  obscurity 
until  an  opportunity  was  offered  to  them  to  berome  known. 
Of  Almagro,  nothing  is  Mid  bv  the  historians  previous  to 
the  year  1525,  when  he  entered  into  a sort  of  partnership 
with  Pixarro  and  a wealthy  clergyman,  named  Hernando 
de  Luque,  at  Panama,  to  undertake  jointly  the  conquest 
of  Peru.  Pixorro  took  the  command  of  the  troops ; Alma- 
gro engaged  to  procure  the  supplies  of  men.  arms,  pro- 
visions. &c. ; ana  Luque  was  to  remain  at  l*anam5,  to 
forward  with  the  governor  of  that  place,  the  interests  of  the 
company.  Pixarro  set  out  first,  and  Almagro  afterwards 
joined  him.  Some  time  after,  the  execution  or  murder  of 
the  Peruvian  Atahualpa.  Francisco  Pixarro  was  informed  of 
the  arrival  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado  with  some  troops  to  un- 
dertake the  conquest  of  Peru,  and  sent  Almagro  to  them 
to  asct^rtaiii  their  intentions.  Almagro  met  them  on  the 
coast,  near  the  present  port  of  Callao.  After  some  nego- 
tiation, the  greater  part  of  the  troops  of  Alvarado  being  from 
Estremadura,  and  tempted  with  the  offer  of  100,000  gold 
crowns  to  bo  divided  among  them,  joined  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  marched  together  to  Cuzco. 

Almagro  was  informed  by  one  of  this  party  that  he 
had  been  appointed  gov'ernor  of  Nueva  Triedo.  He 
intorpreteil  this  to  mean  that  Cuzco  also  was  part  of  his 
governorship,  and  assembling  tho  ayiintamiento.  openly 
declared  to  them  his  views.  The  two  hrolheni  of  Pizarro, 
Juan  and  Gonzalo,  refused  to  obey  the  self-made  gorornor, 
and  were  put  under  arrest.  Francisco  Pizarro,  upon  hearing 
this  nows,  left  Tnixillo.  where  ho  then  was,  and  proceeded 
to  Cuzco  in  great  haste : when  Almagro  acknowledge!!  his 
fault,  and  Pizarro  not  only  pardoned  him.  but  even  lent  him 
a considerable  sum  of  money.  Pizarro  and  Almagro  entered 
now  into  on  ogreement<by  which  the  latter  promise<]  upon 
his  solemn  oath  to  leave  (.'uzco,  and  never  to  return  within 
thirty  leagues  of  it,  even  though  the  ompernr  Chides 
should  onler  him  to  do  so.  Upon  this*  ho  was  sent  to  the 
conquest  of  Chili. 

In  1535  he  set  out  on  his  march,  in  which  he  crossed  tho 
Amies  from  Cuzco,  and  traversed  the  deserts  of  Atacama 
to  the  plains  of  C'hili,  a march  of  350  leagues.  AAer  hal  ing 
suffered  much  fatigue  and  privation,  he  siibdoed  several 
tribes  of  Indians ; and  it  is  said  that  be  was  presented  by 
several  caciques  with  COD, 000  ducats  in  pieces  of  gokl. 

Five  months  after,  Juan  du  Rada  and  1 ui  Diaz,  whom 
he  had  left  at  Cuk-o  to  recruit  men  for  his  army,  brougf.t 
him  the  intelligence  that  Fernando  Pizarro.  whmn  his 
brother  Francisco  liad  seiit  U>  Bpain  to  solicit  honours  and 
titles  for  the  disooveters,  bad  relumed  from  thence,  bring- 
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ing  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Peru  for  Piiairo.  Governor  of 
Nuovb  Toleda  for  AUnagro,  and  Bishop  of  Peru  for  Luquc. 
Some  of  Almagro  a fiientU  ad\’bed  him  to  return  to  Cuzco. 
On  his  way  tliithcr  be  met  Noguera,  an  uthcer  who  bad 
been  sent  by  Piiarro  lo  ascertain  whether  he  was  in  want 
of  any  assistance  to  pursue  hU  conquests,  Pizarro  himu'lf 
being  flicn  employed  in  building  Lima.  Almagro  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  get  full  information  of  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Cuzco,  the  s^ety  of  which,  at  that  time, 
was  much  endangered  by  a revolt  of  the  Indians ; and 
having  ascertained  that  be  .might  easily  obtain  possession 
of  that  citv,  be  immediately  proceeded  thither.  Having 
subdued  tbe  Indians,  he  entered  Cuzco  without  opposition, 
imprisoned  Gonzalo  and  Fernando  Pizarro,  and  pillaged  their 
house.  Francisco  Pizarro,  upon  hearing  of  these  events, 
sent  from  lima  two  successive  detachments  against  Ah 
magro,  and  after  having  obtained  the  liberty  of  his  two 
brothers,  joined  the  army  with  the  rest  of  liis  forces,  suc- 
cessfully attacked  Cuzco,  and,  having  taken  Almagro 
prisoner,  caused  him  to  be  tried  by  a court-martial,  which 
cundemneil  him  to  death  for  havi^  rebelled  against  his 
general,  and  abandoned  his  post,  l^is  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted at  Cuzco  on  the  25th  April,  163G,  Almagro  being 
then  in  the  75th  year  of  liis  a^. 

Almagro  is  described  both  by  Gomora  and  Zarate  as  a 
brave,  liberal,  and  open  character.  He  never  married,  but 
left  a son  hy  an  Indian  woman,  who  was  also  called  Diego 
de  Almagro,  and  had  as  eventful  a life  and  as  tragical  an 
end  a.s  his  father.  (See  Gomara,  Hisloria  General,  &c., 
ch.  125 — 128.  Zarate,  llietoria  de  fa  Conqi«>/a  del  Peru, 
book  iii.  Pizarro.  yaronee  Iluelre*  del  Nuevo  Mundo.} 

AL-MAMUN.  [See  Auhasidks.] 

ALMANAC.  The  derivation  of  this  word  has  given 
some  trouble  to  grammarian^i.  The  most  rational  derivation 
appears  to  us  to  be  from  the  two  Arabic  words  al,  the  article, 
and  mana  or  monuA,  to  courU. 

An  almanac,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  is  an  an- 
nual publication,  giving  tho  civil  divisions  of  the  year,  the 
moveable  and  other  feasts,  and  the  times  of  tho  various  as- 
tronomical phenomena,  including  in  the  latter  term  not  only 
those  which  are  remarkable,  such  as  the  eclipses  of  the 
moon  or  sun,  but  also  those  of  a more  ordinary  and  useful 
character,  such  as  the  places  of  the  sun,  moon  and  planets, 
the  position  of  the  principal  fixed  stars,  the  times  of  high 
and  low  water,  and  such  mformation  relative  to  the  weather 
as  observation  has  hitherto  furnished.  The  agricultural, 
political,  and  statistical  information  which  is  usually  con- 
tained in  popular  almanacs,  though  as  valuable  a part  of 
the  work  as  any,  is  comparatively  of  modem  data. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  country'  in  which  astronomy  was 
at  all  cultivated  could  be  long  witboat  an  almanac  of  some 
specie*.  Accordingly  wo  find  tho  first  astronomers  of  every 
age  and  country  employed,  either  in  their  construction  or 
improvement.  The  belief  in  astrology,  which  has  prevailed 
throughout  tho  East  from  time  immemorial,  rendered 
almanacs  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  very  foundation  of 
the  pretended  science  consisted  in  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  heavens.  With  the  almanacs,  if  ind^d 
they  bad  them  not  before,  the  above-mentioned  absurdities 
were  introduced  into  the  West,  and  strange  to  say,  it  is  only 
within  these  few  years  that  astrolc^cal  predictions  have  not 
been  contained  in  nine  almanacs  out  of  ten.  It  is  not  known 
what  were  the  first  almanacs  published  in  Europe.  That 
the  Alexandrian  Greeks  constructed  them  in  or  after  the 
time  of  Ptolemy,  appears  from  an  account  of  Theon,  the 
celebrated  commentator  upon  the  Almagest,  in  a manu- 
script found  by  M.  Delombrc  at  Paris,  in  which  the  method 
of  arranging  them  is  explaineil,  and  tho  proper  materials 
pointed  out.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  at  any  period 
almanacs  were  uncommon : but  in  the  dearth  of  books 
whose  names  have  come  down  to  us,  the  earliest  of  which 
Lalandc,  an  indefatigable  bibliographer,  could  obtain 
any  notice,  are  those  of  Solomon  Jarchus,  published  in  and 
about  1150.  and  of  the  celebrated  Purbach,  published 
1450—1461.  The  almanacs  of  Regiomontanus,  said  by 
Bailly,  in  his  History  Attronomy,  to  have  been  tlie  first 
ever  publi^ed,  but  which  it  might  be  more  correct  to  say 
ever  printed,  appeared  between  1475  and  1506,  since  which 
time  we  can  trace  a continued  chain  of  such  productions,  of 
which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  even  the  names  of 
the  authors.  They  may  be  found  in  the  Bibliographie 
Ash  t.Ttomiqus  of  falande.  and  in  Hutton's  Mathematical 
Dictionary,  article  Ephkmxris.  Tho  almanacs  of  Regio- 


montanus, whith  simply  contained  the  eclipses  and  tlio 
places  of  the  planets,  were  sold,  it  is  said,  for  ten  crowns  of 
gold.  An  almanac  fur  I -142,  In  manuscript  we  i^sume,  u> 
preserved  in  the  Btbliotheque  du  Hoi  at  Paris.  Tlic  alma- 
nacs of  Engel  of  Vienna  were  nublisbc<l  from  1494  tol5Ui'  .; 
and  those  of  Bernard  de  Granolachs  of  Barcelona,  fVoiu  about 
1487.  There  are  various  manusiTipt  almanacs  of  the  four- 
teenth centurui  tho  libraries  of  tlio  British  Mui»eum,  and 
of  Corpus  CluW  College,  Cambridge. 

The  first  astronomical  almanacs  published  in  France  wore 
those  of  Duret  de  Montbrison,  in  1637,  which  scries  con- 
tinued till  1700.  But  there  must  have  been  previous  publi- 
oatioiu  of  some  similar  description  ; for.  in  1579,  anordon- 
nance  of  Hemy  III.  forbade  all  makers  of  almanacs  to 
prophesy,  directly  or  indirectly,  concerning  the  affairs  citht". 
of  the  state  or  of  individuals.  In  England,  the  royal  au- 
thorit)'  was  less  rationally  employed.  James  I.  granted  a 
monopoly  of  the  tndo  in  almanacs  to  the  Universities  and 
the  Stationers'  Company,  and  under  ihcir  patronage  astrology 
flourished  till  beyond  the  middle  of  tho  last  centuiy,  but  not 
altogether  unopposed ; the  humorous  attack  of  Swifl,  under 
the  name  of  cickerstafif,  upon  Partridge's  almanac,  is  well 
knoam,  both  from  tho  amusement  which  the  public  denved 
foom  the  controversy,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  assumed 
surname  in  the  Tatler.  But  though  Swift  stopped  the  luoutli 
of  Partridge,  he  could  not  destroy  the  coloration  under 
whoso  direction  the  almanac  was  publisherl.  The  Staliuiicra’ 
Company  (for  it  Is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  Universities  were 
only  passive,  having  accepted  an  annuity  from  their  col- 
leagues, and  resigned  any  active  exercise  of  their  privilege) 
found  another  Partridge,  as  good  a prophet  as  Ids  pre^ 
cessor  : nor  have  we  bwn  without  one  to  this  day. 

The  Stationers'  Company  appears  to  have  acted  from  a 
simple  desire  to  give  people  tlmt  which  would  sell,  whether 
astroloipcal  or  not;  and  not  from  any  peculiar  turn  for  pro- 
phecy, inherent  in  the  corporation.  Thus  even  in  1624  they 
issu^  at  the  same  time  the  usual  predictions  in  one  Hlraaimc, 
and  undisguised  contempt  of  them  in  anotlier ; apparently 
to  suit  all  tastes.  Tlie  almanac  of  Allstree,  published  in  tho 
above-mentioned  year,  calls  the  supposed  influence  of  the 
moon  upon  difi^erent  members  of  the  body  ‘ heathenish ' : 
and  dissuades  from  aatrulog)'  in  the  following  lines,  which 
make  up  in  sense  for  their  want  of  elegance  and  rhythm : 

' L»t  mry  pbUamsthy  (t.«.  BSllwMtkiui.) 
liMv*  ll^C  Attroloiry, 

Aud  wncs  true  A»trunoai)r, 

Aixl  ilo  beu«  you  euu|Mii>]r.' 

In  1775,  a blow  was  struck  which  demolished  the  legal 
monopoly.  One  Thomas  Camau,  a bookseller,  whose  name 
deserves  honourable  remembrance,  had  some  vears  beture 
detected  or  presumed  tho  illegality  of  the  exclu»ive  right, 
and  invaded  it  accordingly.  Tlie  cause  came  before  tbe 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  year  above-mentioned,  and 
was  there  decided  a^nst  the  (jompanv.  Lord  North,  in 
1779,  brought  a bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  renew 
and  legalize  the  privilege,  hut,  after  an  able  argument  by 
Erskine  in  favour  of  the  public,  the  House  reiecteu  the  minis- 
terial project  by  a majority  of  45.  The  absuroiiy  and  even  in- 
decency of  some  of  these  productions  was  fully  expoi!4?d  by 
Erskine  ; but  tho  defeated  monopolists  managed  to  regain  the 
exclusive  market,  by  purchasing  Uie  works  of  their  com|H’- 
titors.  The  astrolo^rical  and  other  prediciions  still  continuid  ; 
but  it  is  some  extenuation  that  the  public,  long  used  to  pre- 
dictions of  tho  deaths  of  princes  and  falls  of  ram,  refusetl  to 
receive  any  almanacs  which  did  not  contain  their  favourite 
absurdities.  It  is  said  (Baily,  Further  remarks  on  the  de- 
fective state  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  &c.,  p.  9)  that  the 
Stationers*  Company  once  tried  the  experiment  of  partially 
reconciling  Francis  ^oore  and  common-sense,  by  no  greater 
step  than  omitting  the  column  of  the  moon's  influence  on 
tbe  parts  of  tbe  human  body,  and  that  roost  of  tlie  copies 
were  rctumefl  upon  their  han^s.  For  more  detail  upon  the 
contents  of  former  almanacs,  sec  the  Compamon  to  the 
Almanac  ioT  1829,  and  also  the  I^ndon  Magazine  of  De- 
cember, 1820,  and  Journal  of  Eilucaiion,  No.  V. 

The  Briti^  Almanac  was  publUhcd  by  the  Society  for 
the  Difi*usion  of  Useful  Knowldlge  in  182K.  lu  success 
induced  the  Stationers'  Company  to  believe  that  tlic  public 
would  no  longer  refuse  a gi>od  slinanac  because  it  only  pro- 
^cted  purely  astronomical  phenomena,  and  they  accordtngly 
published  the  Englishman's  Ahnunac,  which  is  unexcep- 
tionable. We  may  also  add  that  the  other  almanacs  are 
diminishing  the  quantity  and  tone  of  their  objeoiionable 
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parts,  so  that  bofbro  long  it  may  be  hoped  tl^at  the  Utter 
will  disappear  entirely. 

Of  the  professedly  astronomical  almanacs  the  most  impor- 
tant in  England  U the  Nautical  Almanac,  published  by  the 
Admiralty  for  the  use  both  of  astronomers  and  seamen. 
This  work  was  projected  by  Dr.  Maskelyne,  then  Astro- 
nomer Royal,  and  drst  appeared  in  1767.  The  employ- 
ment of  lunar  distances  in  finding  the  loi|gitude,  of  the 
efficacy  of  which  method  Maskelyne  had  satisfied  him- 
self in  a Toyage  to  St.  Helena,  required  new  tables,  which 
should  give  the  distances  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  and  prin- 
cipal fixed  stars,  for  inten  als  of  a few  hours  at  roost.  By  the 
seal  of  Dr.  Maskelyne,  aided  by  the  governroent,  the  project 
was  carried  into  effect,  and  it  continued  under  his  superin- 
tendence for  forty-eight  years.  During  this  time  it  received 
the  highest  encomiums  from  all  foreign  authoritios,  for  which 
see  the  French  Encyclopmiia,  art.  Almanach,  and  the 
HUtoriea  of  Montucla  and  Delambre.  From  1774  to  1769 
the  French  Connaictance  des  Tenu  borrowed  its  lunar  dis- 
tance.s  from  the  English  almanac.  On  the  death  of  Maske- 
lyne it  did  not  continue  to  improve,  and.  without  absolutely 
falling  off,  was  inadeauate  to  the  wants  either  of  seamen  or 
astronomers.  From  roc  year  1620,  various  complaints  were 
made  of  it  in  print.  It  was  latterly  stated  that  officers  em- 
ployed in  surveys  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  foreign 
almanacs  for  what  could  not  be  obtained  in  their  own  ; that 
Berlin.  Coimbra  and  even  Milan  were  better  provided  with 
the  helps  of  navigation : and  finally  that  the  calculations  were 
not  made  from  Uic  best  and  most,  improved  tables.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  complaints,  which  were  almost  universally 
allowed  by  astronomers  to  contain  a great  deal  of  truth,  the 
government,  in  1830,  requested  the  opinion  of  the  Astrono- 
mical Society  upon  subject,  and  toe  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  that  body,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  their  Trantactiona,  is  a sufficient  proof  of 
the  opinion  of  practical  astronomers  on  the  previous  state 
of  the  work,  alterations  proposed  by  the  society  were 
entirely  adopted  by  the  government,  and  the  first  almanac 
containing  them.  viz.,  tliat  for  1834,  has  just  appeared. 
The  contents  of  the  old  Nautical  Almanac  may  be  found  in 
the  Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1829.  AVe  subjoin  a list 
of  the  principal  alterations  and  additions  which  appear  in 
the  new  work : — 

1.  The  substitution  of  mean  for  time  throughout, 

tho  sun's  right  ascension  and  declination  being  given  for 
both  mean  and  apparent  noon. 

2.  The  addition  of  the  mean  time  of  transit  of  the  first 
point  of  Aries,  or  tho  beginning  of  the  sidereal  day. 

3.  The  moon's  right  ascension  and  declination  given  for 

every  hour,  instead  of  every  twelve  hours.  We  must  men- 
tion, however,  that  the  intervals  of  twelve  hours  were  dimi- 
nished to  three  hours  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1833, 
by  Mr.  Pond  the  Astronomer  Royal.  | 

4.  Tho  distances  of  the  moon  from  the  planets  for  every 
three  hours. 

5.  The  time  of  contact  of  Jupiter's  satellites  and  their 
shadows  with  the  planet. 

6.  Logarithms  of  the  quantities  which  vary  from  day  to 
day,  used  in  the  reduction  of  the  fixed  stars. 

7.  Lists  of  stars  which  come  on  the  meridian  nearly 
with  the  moon : of  occultations  of  tho  planets  and  stars  by 
the  moon,  visible  at  Greenwich. 

8.  The  places  of  the  old  platieU  for  et^ery  day  at  noon 
instead  of  every  tenth  day ; and  those  of  the  four  small 
planets  for  every  fourth  ^y,  which  were  previously  not 
mentioned  at  all. 

9.  The  60  stars,  whose  places  were  given  fur  every  ten 
days,  are  increased  to  100. 

10.  The  number  of  lunar  distances  given  is  very  much 
increased. 

Besides  these  principal  alterations,  there  is  a large  number 
of  minor  additions,  tending  for  the  moat  part  to  save  labour 
in  calculation  : and  the  extent  to  which  the  results  have  been 
carried  is  materially  enlarged.  We  mention,  in  order  to 
diffuse  a knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  any  errata  discovered 
in  any  mathematical  tables  which  arc  generally  or  even 
occasionally  of  use,  will  l>n  published  in  tho  Nautical 
Almanac,  if  communicated  by  the  finder. 

It  should  also  bo  noticed  that  the  Supplements  which  it 
has  been  customary  to  publish  during  the  la.sl  few  years  arc 
now  scontinued.  It  is  intended  to  oring  out  tho  Nautical 
Almanac  four  years  in  advance,  but,  at  present,  (July,  1833.1 
owing  to  the  timu  which  it  has  taken  to  consider  and 


arrange  the  alterations,  tho  Almanac  for  1834  has  onlyjurt 
appeared. 

This  country  has  been  forestalled  in  most  of  the  important 
changes  just  mentioned,  by  the  Berlin  £pAmttfn>,puLli»hed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Encke.  Its  prede- 
cessor, the  Astronomisrhes  Jahrbuch,  was  conducted  for  fifty 
years  by  tho  celebrated  Bode  ; and  was  entirely  remodelled 
by  Encke  in  I63u.  Of  other  works  of  the  same  kind, 
pubUshed  on  the  continent,  those  of  Coimbra  and  Milan 
are  among  the  most  valuable ; the  latter  was  commence  in 
1755,  by  M.  de  Cssaris;  wo  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
tho  date  of  tho  first  establishment  of  the  former. 

The  oldest  national  astronomical  almanac  is  the  French 
Connoissance  dea  Tema,  published  at  present  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Bureau  dea  Lon^tudea  at  Paris.  It  was 
I'omrocnced  in  1679  by  Picard,  and  continued  by  him  till  1684. 
It  then  passed  through  the  hands  of  various  astronomers, 
till  1 760,  when  the  conduct  of  it  was  given  to  Lalandc,  who, 
besides  other  alterations,  first  introduced  the  lunar  distances, 
which  have  been  already  alluded  to.  At  present  the  plan  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  new  Nautical  Almanac,  with  the 
addition  of  ver)*  valuable  original  memoirs  which  appear 
yearly.  In  fact  we  may  say  generally,  that  the  original 
contributions  to  the  various  continental  almanacs  are  among 
their  most  valuable  parts  ; and  as  Professor  Airy  remarks. 
Reporta  of  the  Britiah  Aaaociation,  &c„  p.  128,  ‘ In  fact 
nearly  all  the  a.stronomy  of  the  present  century  is  to  be 
found  in  these  works.'  that  is.  in  certain  periodicals  which 
arc  mentioned,  * or  in  the  Ephemeridea  of  Berlin,  Paris,  or 
Milaiu' 

Next  to  the  Nautical  Almanac,  the  private  publication 
which  is  most  entitled  to  notice  as  an  astronomical  almanac 
is  White’s  Ephemeru,  a work  which  is  nearly  as  old  as  the 
monopoly  previously  described.  For  many  years  past,  this 
pubUcation  has  given  astronomical  data  sufficient  to  enable 
the  seaman  to  find  his  latitude  and  time.  The  Gentleman  a 
Diary,  commenced  in  1741,  and  the  Indtea'  Dtary,  in  1705, 
have  powerfully  aided  in  keeping  up  a mathematical  taste, 
to  a certain  extent,  througnout  the  countiy  , bv  annually 
proposing  problems  for  competition : several,  who  liave  after- 
wards beroroe  celebrated  in  mathematics,  have  commenced 
their  career  by  tho  solution  of  these  problems. 

At  present,  all  almanacs  published  in  this  country  are 
subjected  to  a heavy  stamp  duty  of  fifteen-pence  per  copy. 
The  average  number  of  stamps  issued  for  this  purpose 
between  the  years  1821  and  1830  inclusive,  was  about  499,000, 
producing  an  average  revenue  of  about  3 1 .000/.  When  alma- 
nacs were  almost  iroolly  devoted  to  purposes  of  imposture, 
the  heavy  duty  might  ho  defended  upon  the  ground  that  it 
obstructed  the  diffusion  of  a pernicious  comm^ity,  and  was, 
in  truth,  only  a lawful  spoiling  of  the  monopolists.  At  the 
present  time  the  tax  prevents  the  free  competition  of  respect- 
able publishers  in  almanacs ; and  further,  is  so  enormous, 
that  many  individuals  are  tempted  to  evade  the  law,  and 
unstamped  almanacs  are  circulated  in  as  large  numbers 
as  those  which  pay  the  tax.  We  are  enabled  to  state 
this,  without  hesitation,  upon  tho  authority  of  informatioti 
which  we  hove  collected  from  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Wo  may  well  smile  at  a tax  which  promotes 
fraud  both  among  those  who  obey  and  disobey  the  law : 
that  is,  asCrologv  among  the  honest,  and  smuggling  among 
the  unprincipled. 

ALMANSOR,  properly  Al-Mansur;  or.  with  his  com- 
plete name,  Anu  Jafar  Ardallah  al-Mansur,  tho  se- 
cond caliph  of  the  Abbasidc  dynasty,  [see  Abhasidbs.]  was 
bom  at  Uumaima  in  Syria,  a.o.  7 1 3.  During  the  short  reign 
of  his  brother  and  pridecessor  Al-Saffah,  he  had  been  go- 
vernor of  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  Azerbijan.  When 
Al-Saffah  died,  a.d.  753.  Al-Mansur,  who  was  then  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  was  called  to  the  throne.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  his  reign.  Al-Mansur  had  to  encounter 
an  opponent  in  the  person  of  hi.s  cousin  Abdallah,  who 
claims  the  caliphat.  After  a hard  struggle,  the  forces  col- 
lected by  Abdallah  were  defeated  by  Abu  Moslem,  a com- 
mander who  had  already  under  Al-Saffah  given  signal  proofs 
of  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Abbasides.  At  that  time 
Abu  Moslem  was  governor  of  tho  province  of  Khorasan,  where 
he  enjoyed  much  popularity.  Al-Mansur  now  appointe<l  him 
prefect  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  on  Abu  Moslem’s  refusal  to 
accede  to  this  arrangement,  Al-Mansur  became  so  incensed 
against  him  that  he  summoned  him  to  Madain,  where  he  waa 
murdered  in  the  presence  of  the  caliph.  Abdallah,  who  bad 
retired  into  Irak,  was  afterwards  taken  and  killed. 
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In  754  Sintn,  of  NisUapur,  revolted  in  Khorasan.  The 
caliph  sent  an  anny  under  the  command  of  Jamhur  against 
him,  who  soon  suppressed  the  tumult.  But  when  the  caliph 
somewhat  unceremoniously  called  on  him  to  send  home  the 
booty  that  he  had  made  during  this  expedition,  Jamhur 
himself  revolted,  and  occupied  Ispahan.  He  was,  however, 
soon  obliged  to  retire  into  Azerbijon,  where  he  was  ultimately 
defeated,  a.d.  755. 

The  year  758  was  marked  by  a disturbance  of  a peculiar 
kind  at  Kufa.  The  Ravendites,  a tribe  of  Khorasan,  the 
descendants  of  Abdallah  ben  Ravend,  who  believed  in  a sort 
of  metempsychosis,  had  from  the  beginning  been  in  favour 
of  the  Abbasido  family,  but  a dispute  had  arisen  between 
them  and  Abu  Moslem,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
were  obliged  to  keep  themselves  concealed  during  his  life- 
time. Now.  after  Abu  Moslem's  death,  they  came  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  the  court,  where  they  mixed  up  ha- 
rangues about  their  dogmas  with  absurd  flattery  of  the 
caliph.  The  caliph  being  disgusted  by  their  proceiKlings, 
imprisoned  about  200  of  these  enthusiasts.  Tnis  measure 
gave  great  offence  to  the  whole  party  : they  liberated  their 
comrades  by  force,  and  raised  a tumult  at  Kufa,  which 
could  only  Iw  repressed  by  much  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
caliph.  It  is  said  that  in  consequence  of  this  disturbance. 
Al-Mansur  took  a dislike  to  his  residence  at  Kufa,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Bagdad,  which  became  from 
this  time  the  abode  of  the  caliphs. 

In  the  year  762.  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  dominion  of  the  Abbasides  was  made  at  Medina  by 
Mohammed,  a descendant  of  Hossain,  the  son  of  Ali  ben 
Abi  Taleb.  Mohammed  was  soon  vanquished  by  Isa  bon 
Musa,  whom  the  caliph  had  sent  against  biro.  But  Mo- 
hammed's brother.  Ibrahim,  excited  disturbances  of  a more 
serious  nature  at  Basra.  The  governor  of  that  town  was 
compelled  to  surrender  the  fort  and  treasury  to  the  insur- 
gents. who  soon  made  themselves  masters  also  of  the  towns 
of  Ahwaz  and  Wasit  Ibrahim  was  actually  marching  against 
Kufa,  when  he  was  met  by  Isa  ben  Musa,  who  defeated 
him  in  a sanguinary  battle  near  a place  colled  Ahmaza. 
Ibrahim  lost  his  life  in  the  engagement,  1 8th  of  February, 
763. 

Al-Mansur  died,  September,  775,  at  Bir  Maimuna,  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca:  his  son  Al-Mahdi  svicceeded  him  in 
the  caliphat.  Al-Mansur  first  showed  that  predilection  for 
literature,  which  for  several  oenturii'S  became  a distinguish- 
ing feature  in  the  character  of  the  Mohammedan  sovereigns. 
I>uring  his  reign  translations  were  commenced  of  the 
works  antient  Greek  writers  on  metaphysics,  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  and  medicine  into  Arabic.  The  Arabs 
were  thus  made  familiar  with  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Euclid, 
Ptolemy,  and  Hippocrates,  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
reading,  in  their  own  language,  several  Greek  authors  of 
which  the  originals  ere  now  lost. 

ALMB,  or  AL-MAI,  i.  e.  * the  learned,'  the  name  given 
by  the  modem  Egyptians  and  Arabs  to  the  dancing  and 
singing  girls  of  Egypt.  The  word  alma  seems  to  be  corrupted 
from  the  Arabic  dlimah,  the  feminine  form  of  the  active  parti- 
ciple dlim,  tcieru,  »apieru.  They  form  a particular  class  or 
society,  living  together  in  bands,  who  are  distributod  in  the 
various  towns,  or  travel  about  the  country  in  quest  of  em- 
plovmcnt.  They  are  present  at  all  festivals  and  marriages, 
an<i  other  ceremonies.  The  girls  who  are  admitted  into 
this  society  have  generally  a fine  voice ; they  learn  by  heart 
the  best  songs  on  romance  and  love ; and  some  are  also 
able  to  sing  extempore  v'erses,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ita- 
lian impmvitaloH.  But  they  chiefly  excel  in  pantomimic 
dances,  which  represent  the  various  incidents  of  life,  and 
above  all.  the  passion  of  love.  The  suppleness  of  their  bodies 
!s  Tery  great,  as  well  as  the  flexibility  and  expression  of 
their  features : but  the  indecency  of  tlieir  attitudes  is  ex- 
cessive. * When  they  begin  to  dance,  they  wear  a long  and 
very  light  silk  robe  floating  to  the  ground,  negligently 
girded  bv  a sash  : their  long  black  hair,  perfumed  and  in 
tresses,  descends  over  their  shoulders ; the  shift,  trsnspa- 
rent  as  gauze,  scarcely  conceals  the  skin : as  the  action 
proceeds,  the  various  forms  and  contours  the  body  can 
ascumc  seem  progressive ; the  sound  of  the  flute,  the  Cas- 
tanet, the  tambour,  and  cymbals,  regulate,  increase,  or 
slacken  their  steps.  Words,  adapted  to  such  stenes,  inflame 
them  more,  till  they  appear  as  if  intoxicated,  and  become 
frantic  bacchanals.  Forgetting  all  reserve,  they  then  aban- 
don themselves  to  the  msorder  of  their  senses,  while  the 
iadefxate  and  lieentious  spectators,  who  wish  nothing  to 


be  left  to  the  imagination,  redouble  their  applause.' 
(Savary's  letters  on  Ket/pt  ) These  Almai  are  admitted 
into  the  harems  of  the  great,  where  they  instruct  the  women 
in  dancing  and  singing,  or  amuse  them  by  reciting  poems. 
Tliey  excel  in  singing  pathetic  ballads:  dwelling  upon 
plaintive  tones,  they  inspire  a feeling  of  melancholy  which, 
mscusibly  increasing,  draws  tears  from  the  eyes.  The 
Turks,  enemies  as  they  are  to  the  arts,  pass  whole  nights  in 
listening  to  them.  Two  girls  sometimes  sing  together,  but, 
like  their  orchestra  they  are  always  in  unison : accom- 
paniments in  music  are  onlv  for  enfightened  nations ; on 
the  contrary,  people  whose  fWlinn  are  oftener  appealed 
to  than  their  DnderstandinA  delight  in  simple  sounds 
which  immediately  afifect  the  heart,  without  engrossing 
their  minds  by  the  modulations  of  a well-supported  har- 
mony. 

Tho  Almai  also  accompany  funerals,  at  which  they  sing 
diims,  and  utter  groans  and  lamentations,  like  the  pra/leeB 
of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  other  European  countries.  The 
higher  and  more  accomplished  class  of  the  Almai  attend 
none  but  wealthy  people,  and  their  price  is  high.  The  com- 
mon people,  however,  have  also  tneir  Almai,  who  try  to 
imitate  toe  superior  class,  hut  have  neither  their  elegance, 
grace,  nor  knowledge.  Tliey  are  seen  everywhere : the 
miblic  squares  and  the  walks  round  Cairo  abound  with  them, 
llieir  morals  are  as  licentious  as  their  songs;  they  are, 
in  foct,  the  common  courtezans  of  the  country.  Altoough 
there  are  Almai  in  Syria  and  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  yet  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  at  all  times  their 
favourite,  and  as  it  were,  their  native  country.  The  Bayaders 
of  India  are  a sort  of  Almai. 

ALMEIDA,  a strongly-fortifled  city  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira,  and  eomarca  of  Pinbel:  40°37^N.  laU 
6°  52'  W.  long.  Population  1 1 50.  It  lies  between  the  rivers 
Coa  and  Turones,  both  tributaries  of  the  Douro,  and  the  latter 
forming  the  boundary  between  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Its  position,  therefore,  on  the  frontier,  has  always 
' mode  it  a post  of  great  military  importance,  the  more  so  as  it 
is  in  some  measure  opposed  to  the  opanish  fortress  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  from  which  it  is  less  than  thirty  miles  distant.  In 
the  peninsular  war,  Almeida  was  more  than  once  an  object 
of  contention.  In  the  month  of  August.  I8l0,  it  was  in- 
vested by  Massena,  and  the  English  governor.  Colonel  Cox. 
with  his  Portuguese  garrison  was  prepared  for  a determined 
resistance,  but,  on  the  evening  of  the  2Cth.  only  eight  days 
after  the  trenches  were  opened,  the  magazines,  either  through 
accident  or  treachery,  exploded.  The  whole  town  was  conse- 
quently in  ruins,  the  batteries  breached,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  guns  thrown  into  the  ditch.  Still  the  governor 
refused  the  terms  of  Ma&sena,  when  some  of  the  Portuguese 
oflicen,  who  were  in  treasonable  communication  with  the 
French,  headed  a mutiny  of  the  garrison  and  compelled  biro 
to  surrender.  In  the  following  spring  Massena  again  re- 
treated within  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  was  unable  to  throw 
supplies  into  Almeida  to  prepare  it  for  a siege.  When  the 
British  commenced  the  blockade,  he  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  relieve  it  by  the  battle  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  but 
succeeded  in  sending  orders  through  the  British  posts  of 
blockade  for  the  French  governor.  General  Brennier.  to 
abandon  the  fortress.  This  order  was  executed  with  great 
skill  and  success.  AAcr  destroying  tho  ramparts  and  guns, 
without  exciting  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
Brennier  sprung  his  mines  at  midnight  on  the  1 0th  of  May, 
and  made  his  way  with  1500  men  through  the  British  troops 
without  much  loss.  On  the  banks  of  the  Agueda  he  joined 
one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  French  army.  (Minano. 
Napier's  Pemn^ilar  fVar.) 

ALMEIDA.  FRANCISCO,  seventh  son  of  the  Conde 
dc  Abrentes,  was  the  first  Portuguese  viceroy  of  India.  In 
his  youth  be  distinguished  himself  against  the  Moors  in  the 
Peninsula,  particularly  in  the  conquest  of  Granada.  In 
1505,  while  paying  a visit  to  bis  brother,  the  Bishop  of 
Coimbra,  he  was  sent  for  by  King  Manoel,  or  Emanuel, 
and  intruste<]  with  the  important  ofilce  of  viceroy  of  the 
recently  acquired  possessions  in  India.  On  the  25th  of 
March,  1505,  he  set  sail  from  Lisbon.  His  embarkation, 
says  Barros,  was  tho  most  brilliant  that  had  ever  taken 
place  in  Portugal.  His  force  consisted  of  1500  men,  ali 
belonging  to  very  respectable  families ; many  of  them  were 
noblemen  of  the  king’s  household,  all  anxioxis  to  serve  under 
so  distinguished  a leader. 

After  a prosperous  voyage  Almeida  arrived  at  Quiloa,  on 
the  22nd  of  July.  The  Moorish  king  of  that  city  Habraemo. 
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or  IbnUiim,  was  not  friendly  to  the  Portufpiese.  Almeida 
complained  to  him  of  his  not  having  paid  due  r»pect  to  the 
Portuguese  tlag,  when  Ihrahim  apologised  for  his  faulh  and 
promised  to  visit  the  vicoroy  on  the  morrow.  But  instead 
of  the  king,  a messenger  from  nim  came  to  make  a fresh 
apology  for  not  having  fulfilled  his  promise,  on  account  i>f  a 
black  cat  having  passed  before  him  as  ho  was  coming,  which 
circumstance  he  considered  as  a ver)'  bad  uineu.  Almeida 
told  the  messenger  to  inform  his  master,  that  he  himself 
would  pay  him  a visit  at  his  own  house.  At  the  approach  of 
the  Portuguese,  ibrahim  fted,  and  Almeida  gave  the  crown 
of  Quiloa  to  Mohammed  Anconi,  a worthy  man,  and  a great 
friend  of  the  Portuguese.  Almeida  received  the  homage  of 
the  new  king  in  the  name  of  his  master,  built  a fortress  to 
keep  the  iimabitants  in  subjection,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  town  of  Mombaza,  which  he  destroyed.  On  his  arrival 
at  Cananor  on  the  Malabar  coast  he  received  an  embassy 
from  the  King  of  Bi^nagar,  who  was  desirous  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  Portuguese.  Almeida  erected  here  ano- 
ther fortress  to  protect  the  factories,  or  commercial  esta- 
blishments of  Cananor,  Cochin,  and  Coulan,  and  loaded 
eight  vessels  with  spicerv,  which  he  sent  to  Portugal.  Tliis 
squadron  in  its  way  to  Europe  discovered  U>o  island  of  Ma- 
dagascar. 

The  governor  or  Cochin,  Trimumpara,  bad  resigned  in 
favour  of  one  of  his  relations,  and  the  viceroy  went  to  that 
town  with  the  object  of  renewing  the  alliance  with  the  new 
king.  Almeida  sent  his  son  Lorenzo  against  the  King  of 
Calicut,  who  had  offered  some  injuries  to  tho  Portuguese 
racrchantH.  Lorenzo,  after  having  taken  ample  satisfaction 
for  the  insult,  went  to  make  an  establishment  at  Ceylon, 
and  also  took  the  Maldive  islands.  At  the  same  time,  four 
vessels,  which  bad  come  from  Portugal,  formed  a commer- 
cial alliance  with  the  King  of  Malacca,  and  established  two 
factories  in  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

Tlie  soldan,  or  caliph  of  Egypt,  with  the  aid  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice,  which  always  looked  with  an  envious  eye  on 
the  success  of  the  Portuguese,  had  fitted  out  a naval  expedi- 
tion, and  given  the  command  of  it  to  an  experienced  Persian, 
named  Mir  Hocem.  The  King  of  Calicut,  expecting  this 
assistance,  made  preparations  for  war,  upon  wh^h  tho  vico- 
roy sent  his  son  atroinst  him.  When  Lorenzo  was  in  the 
port  of  Chau),  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which  had  been  reinforced 
with  tweiitv'four  vessels  of  the  governor  of  Diu,  appeared. 
Lorenzo  at  first  mistook  them  for  the  squadron  of  Albu- 
querque, which  he  was  cxn^ting.  Tho  firo  of  Mir  Hocem, 
however,  soon  made  him  uisoover  his  error.  The  two  squa- 
drons fought  till  night-fall  without  any  considerable  advontagu 
on  either  .lidc.  Some  of  his  officers  advised  Lorenzo  to 
avail  himself  of  the  obscurity  of  night  in  order  to  crou  tho 
bar.  and  get  out  into  the  sea  ; but  the  gallant  young  man, 
though  sevcrc'y  wounded,  said,  that  to  go  away  at  night 
was  nothing  else  than  to  run  away,  and  that  was  a thing 
which  he  never  would  do.  As  the  Portuguese  souadron  wa.t 
sailing  out  in  the  moming,  the  Egyptians  openen  a brisk  fire 
upon  it.  Lorenzo's  vessoi  was  tho  lost,  and  the  enemy 
directed  their  principal  fire  against  her.  At  last  slie  was  sepa- 
rated from  Uic  rest  of  the  vessels  in  a very  sandy  and  rocky 
place.  As  the  tide  was  running  out  with  great  rapidity,  tho 
other  vessels  could  not  render  her  any  assistanoe,  and  tho 
enemy  showered  their  fire  uptin  her  with  a sure  aim.  Ix>- 
renzo  was  requeste<l  by  his  men  to  save  himself  in  the  boat, 
but  he  would  not  consent  to  aliandon  them.  A shot  carried 
olT  one  of  his  legs.  Ho  caused  himself  to  be  tied  to  the 
mast,  where  he  continuetl  to  animate  bis  men  until  another 
shot  carried  off  the  left  side  of  his  chest.  The  galley  was 
by  this  time  upon  a sandbank  ; it  was  boarded  without  diffi- 
culty, and  twenty-four  men,  who  remaine<l  in  it.  were  car- 
ried away  captives.  The  rest  of  the  vessels  proeee<lwl  to 
Cananor,  and  informed  Almeida  of  the  disaster.  He  bore 
it  with  fortitude,  and  was  making  preparations  to  revenge 
his  f'iss,  when  Alfonso  de  Alboquerque,  who  was  appointed 
governor  of  India  in  his  place,  arrived.  .Mmcida  reeeivetl 
him  very  coolly,  and  a quarrel  ensuing,  Albuquerque  was 
sent  to  Cochin,  where  he  was  kept  three  months  under  arrest. 
[See  ALBUQUKRQtJX.] 

Almeida,  whose  only  object  now  was  to  gratify  liis  ven- 
giMiiW.  sailed  to  Onor,  where  he  burnt  fumie  vessels  of  the 
King  of  Calicut,  entered  the  piirt  of  Dabal,  or  Dabul,  be- 
longing to  the  King  of  Gt'a,  on  the  13th  of  December, 
15UH.  t(x)k  the  town,  and  after  having  plundered  it  reduced 
it  to  ashew.  He  then  went  in  search  of  the  Egyptian  lleet, 
...:  1 found  it  near  Diu  in  the  kiiigilom  of  Cambay,  and 


obtained  a complete  victory  over  it.  Mir  Hocem,  with  only 
twenty  four  men,  escaped;  eight  of  his  vessels  were  taken, 
and  the  rest  sunk. 

Almeida,  having  thus  punished  bis  enemies,  returned  to 
Cochin,  where  Marshal  Coutinho,  who  had  arrived  from  Per 
tugal,  urged  him  to  return  home.  The  viceroy  rvloasod 
AUiuquerquc,  surrendered  his  government,  and  sailed  from 
Cochin  on  the  13th  of  November,  1603.  On  bis  way  to 
Portugal,  after  having  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he 
stoppM  at  Saldanha  bay  to  p^ure  a supply  of  fresh  water. 
His  soldiers  had  a dispute  with  the  natives,  and  an  s&ay 
ensued.  One  of  hU  officers,  Mello,  seeing  the  venerable  olcl 
man  alone  in  the  midst  of  that  inhospitable  country,  ob- 
sen  ed  to  him  in  a sarcastic  manner,  * Here  I should  wish  to 
see  by  your  side  one  of  those  whom  you  favoured  in  India.’ 
Almeida  very  composedly  answered,  * This  is  not  the  time  to 
think  of  that ; tliink  rather  how  to  save  the  royal  standard ; 
as  for  me.  I am  old  enough,  both  in  vears,  and  in  sins,  to 
die  here,  if  that  be  the  will  of  the  LortL’  From  this  moment 
Mello  never  abandoned  either  the  standard  or  his  general, 
until  Almeida  fell  pierced  by  a lance. 

* Tliat  tho  man  who  had  trampled  over  countless  thou- 
sands of  the  Asiatics,'  says  a contemporary  writer ; ' who  had 
humbled  their  sovereign  princes,  and  annihilated  in  the 
seas  the  powers  of  the  Egyptian  Soldan,  should  perish  on 
an  obi»cure  strand,  by  the  hands  of  a few  savages,  should  be 
a salutary  lesson  fur  human  ambition.' 

Almeida  was  a man  of  noble  appearance,  prudent,  cour- 
teous, and  very  much  e.stecMned  fur  his  generosity.  During 
bis  administration  of  Indio,  be  made  the  Portuguese  name 
respected.  He  is  represented  by  some  writers  as  a conceited 
man,  who  thought  nobody  so  well  qualified  to  govern 
India  as  hirascli;  but,  perhaps,  we  only  do  him  justice 
in  believing  that  bis  ruling  motive  was  a di-sire  to  elevate 
the  fame  and  power  of  his  native  state.  (See  Barros,  //u- 
lory  of  the  Portugueie  Conqueatt  in  the  Plaet,  decade  i., 
book  8 to  the  end— ii.»  book  I — 4 : Damian  i G«>C8,  CAro- 
m«i  do  i^enhoT  Hey  Dom  Manoel;  Mariana,  l>ook  xxix.  chap. 
16.;  Lanlner's  Cabinet  Cyclopa^ta^  History  o/  SfHtin  and 
Portusal,  vol.  iii.  p.  306.) 

ALMERIA,  a modern  province  of  Spain  formed  out  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Guanaoa. 

ALMERIA,  the  antient  Murgis,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince i ’ near  t^  outlet  of  the  river  Almeria,  36'*  5t'  N.  Tat., 

33'  W.  long.  It  has  a convenient  well-sheltered  port, 
and  some  manufactures  of  saltpetre,  soda,  and  cordage  made 
of  Spanish  broom  During  Uio  time  of  the  Motiri^  kings 
ufGranaila,  it  was  one  of  tlie  must  opulent  commercial  towns 
in  their  dominions.  CoUun  is  now  cultivated  to  some  ex- 
tent along  tho  coast  of  Graniula,  about  Motril,  and  as  far  as 
Almeria.  The  culture  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick, 
while  acting  as  consul  for  the  United  States  of  America  at 
Malaga,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  centurv. 

ALMOHADES,  the  name  of  a Mobammedan  dynaBty, 
which  began  in  Africa  and  Spain  with  Abdelinunien,  in 
the  year  542  of  the  Hegira,  a.  d.  1147.  Mohammed  ben 
Abdallah,  a native  of  lierga,  in  Africa,  was  the  son  of  u 
lamplighter  in  a mosque.  He  received  his  cvlucatiun  at  Cor- 
dova ; and  having  nnUhed  his  studies,  he  travelled  to 
the  east  to  improve  bis  knowledge,  and  visited  Cairo  and 
Bagdad.  In  Bagdad  he  attended  tlie  school  of  the  phi- 
losopher Ahu  Hamid  Algezali,  who  had  writmn  a book 
on  the  revival  of  learning  and  of  the  law,  which  was  con- 
domned  at  Cordova  as  dangerous  to  the  faith  of  Islam. 
All,  the  Almoravidian  king  of  Cordova,  approved  of  this 
derision,  and  the  book  was  given  up  to  tho  names.  Algc- 
zali  perceiving  a stranger  in  hU  school,  and  having  ascer- 
tain^ that  he  was  from  the  west,  asked  him.  whether  he 
hod  ever  been  at  Cordova,  and  heard  of  bis  bonk.  Abdallah 
informed  him  of  Uio  fate  of  his  work.  The  doctor  turned 
pale,  tore  the  book  which  he  hail  in  his  bands,  and,  looking 
to  heaven,  exclaimed,  * May  God  thus  tear  the  kingdom 
from  the  impious  Ali !'  Abdallah  joined  him  in  hu  prayer, 
and  adder),  ‘ Pray  God  to  make  me  an  instrument  of  thy 
vengeance.' 

After  three  years'  residence  at  Bagdad.  Mohammed  rt» 
turned  to  Mauritania  in  5lU.  (a.d.  11 16.)  where  he  reitd*-rvMl 
himself  conspicuous  by  the  simplicity  cf  his  dross,  by  his 
austerity,  and  by  his  bold  prcociiing  again.st  the  vices  both 
of  the  king  and  the  people.  On  his  arriving  at  a village 
culled  Tejewa.  he  met  a youth  of  prepossessing  appearance, 
by  name  Abdelraumcn.  who  was  goiug  wan  hu  uncle  to 
study  in  the  cast.  Abdallah  promiseo  to  giv e luui  tbe  io- 
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«truction  which  ho  desired,  hut  taught  him  all  that  was  | 
most  conducive  to  his  own  designs.  He  communicated  to  j 
him  a prophecy  in  which  it  was  foretold,  that  the  empire  of^ 
life  and  of  the  law  would  only  arise  with  AbdeJmumen. 
Having  thus  prepared  him,  he  named  him  hi*  viiier.  They 
both  went  to  For.  and  thence  to  Maroeeo.  Kntering  one 
day  into  the  mosque  of  the  latter  city.  Mohammed  placed 
himsdf  in  the  scat  of  the  Imam.  One  of  the  ministers 
represented  to  him,  that  nobodv  could  occupy  that  place  ex- 
cept the  king  of  the  faithftil.  hfohammed  answered  nim  with 
much  gravity  in  these  words  of  the  Koran, ' Inm  7 m^najida 
lUlahi  ; ‘certainly  the  tomples  only  belong  to  God.’  Shortly 
after  the  king  entered,  and  prayers  being  said,  Mohammed 
umse,  and  acldressing  himself  to  Ali,  said  to  him.  ' Put  a 
remedy  to  the  evil*  and  injustices  prevailing  in  thy  king- 
dom, for  God  w ill  roquiri'  of  thoe  an  account  of  thy  people.* 
The  king,  at  first,  treated  him  with  contempt ; but  as  he 
continued  to  preach  and  attract  the  multitude.  Ali  at  last 
assembled  his  council ; and  though  severe  measures  were 
proposed,  the  king  contented  himself  with  expe'ling  him 
from  the  city. 

Mohammed  now  built  a hut  in  a burial-ground,  and  mul- 
titudes Hocked  there  to  hear  his  doctrine.  He  preached  to 
them  about  the  coming  of  the  great  Mehedi.  who  was  to 
establish  Iho  empire  of  justice  upon  earth.  The  king  or^ 
tiered  him  to  be  imprisonetl  and  beheaded,  but  ho  escaoctl 
to  Agraat,  and  thence  to  Tinmal  in  the  land  of  Sous.  One 
day  while  he  was  expounding  the  prophecy  of  the  coming  of 
the  great  Mehedi,  Abdelmuinen  observed,  'That  prophecy 
evidently  applies  to  thee ; tlvou  art  the  true  Mehedi.  iJpon 
this,  Abdclmumen,  with  fifty  others  of  his  disciples,  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  Mehtslt.  After  these,  seventy  more 
swore  allegiance  to  him.  Mohammed  established  two  coun- 
cils. The  fifty  who  first  acknowledged  bis  authority  were 
those  with  whom  he  enlrustwl  the  affairs  «>f  greater  conse- 
quence, and  to  the  latter  seventy  he  confVled  those  of  less 
importance. 

He  then  went  to  the  inountain.s,  preaching  the  unity  of 
God,  and  was  followed  by  20,000  men  «vf  the  tribe  of  Masa- 
muda,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  iVi^;trdA(*i/un,  that  is, 
Unitarians,  from  which  the  name  of  Almobadcs  is  de- 
rived. The  command  of  this  army  was  given  to  Mohammed 
Alakbir. 

Abu  Is'hac  Ibrahim,  All's  own  brother,  marched  against 
the  rebels ; and  the  two  armies  were  ready  to  fight,  when 
a sudden  terror  seized  the  foremost  ranks  of  Ibrahim,  who, 
turning  their  horses,  began  to  fly  in  all  directions,  trampling 
down  tneir  own  fellow-soldiers.  The  Almohades  possessed 
themselves  of  the  rich  baggage,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
success  several  other  tribes  joined  them.  AH  now  called  his 
brother  Tomin  from  Spain,  and  with  a powerful  army  sent 
him  against  the  Mehedi.  who  had  retireil  to  the  mountains. 
This  general,  though  more  successful  than  the  preceding, 
never  could  defeat  the  Almohades.  They  fortiflc<l  tnemselves 
at  Tinnul.  and  from  this  place  they  sallied  fbrth  to  devastate 
the  surrounding  country. 

In  1125  A.U.,  513  of  the  Hegira,  they  laid  siege  to  Ma- 
rocoo,  but  were  defeated  in  a vimirous  sally  made  by  the 
besieged.  Three  years  afterwards  Abdolmuroon  marched 
at  the  head  of  30,0iH)  men,  and  obtained  a complete  victory 
over  the  Almoravidcs.  On  his  return  to  Tinmal,  the  Me- 
hodi  came  out  to  greet  the  victorious  general;  and  the  next 
day  he  called  bis  men  at  the  mueque,  and  took  his  last 
leave  of  them.  Shortly  after  Abdclmumen  waited  upon 
him.  Tlie  Mebeili  gave  him  the  book  of  Algczali,  and  de- 
parted from  lliU  world.  He  had  made  several  reforms  in 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  among  which  was  the  adoption 
of  a more  simple  profession  of  faith,  and  of  prayers  which 
they  were  allowed  to  say  on  their  march  and  even  when 
fighting,  which  nve  them  a superiority  over  their  enemies. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Almohades  now  assembled  to  determine 
the  form  of  government  they  should  adopt  after  the  death 
of  the  Mehedi ; and  having  decided  in  favour  of  a moderate 
monarchy,  the  election  full  upon  Ab<lelroumon,  who  was 
declared  Imam  and  Amir-al*Mumenin.  He  pursued  his  con- 
quests with  vigour,  and  in  three  years  rcfluccil  the  empire 
of  the  Almoravidcs  to  ver>'  narrow  limits.  Ho  took  Oran 
and  Fez, and  laid  siege  to  ftlarocco.  the  onlv  city  now  left  to 
the  Almoravidcs  in  Africa.  Whilst  Abileimuinen  was  en- 
gaged in  reducing  that  citv.  ho  sent  Abu  Amran  with  a 
numerous  army  to  invade  Andalusia.  Many  of  the  petty 
chiefs  of  Spain  joined  the  Almohades.  In  the  mean  time 
the  siege  of  Morocco  was  pursued  with  vigour,  and  the 


inhabitants  defended  it  heroically.  The  besieger  swore 
he  would  not  retire  until  he  bad  sifted  the  town  through  a 
sieve.  Famine  had  earriod  off  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  remaining  part  could  make  but  a fi*eble  de- 
fence, when  the  city  was  taken  by  a general  assault  in  tho 
year  343  of  the  Hegira,  a.d.  1148.  The  young  emperor 
Ibrahim  was  put  to  death,  the  few  surviving  inhabitants 
inhumanly  massacred,  and  the  town  demolished.  Accord- 
ing to  Marmol.  Abdclmumen  literally  fulfilled  his  onth. 
He  afterwards  rebuilt  the  city,  and  called  some  tribes  from 
the  desert  to  n?-people  it. 

llie  arms  of  the  Almohades  were  not  less  successful  in 
Spain  than  in  Africa.  Almost  all  Andalusia  acknowledged 
their  dominion.  Cortlova,  tho  last  hold  of  the  Almoruvido, 
was  taken  by  ,\bu  Ammn,  and  Abdelmuroen  was  pro- 
claimed sovereign  both  of  Mauritania  and  Spain. 

Not  content  with  the  territory  he  possessed  in  Spain,  Ab- 
delmumen  published,  in  557,  (a.d.  1161,)  the  jfhmi,  or 
holy  war,  with  an  intention  of  subduing  the  whole  of  the 
Peninsula.  He  levied  an  army  of  100,000  horse  and 

300.000  foot,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  death 
overtook  him.  in  658. 

His  youngest  son,  Yussef  Abu  Yaeub,  succeeded  him. 
This  prince,  not  being  sowarlike  as  his  father,  dismissed  the 
army,  which  he  had  assembled  at  Sul6,  and  in  the  first  few 
yeora  of  his  reign  ho  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  In  566, 
( A n.  1 170,)  however,  he  invadetl  Spain,  and.  after  conquer- 
ing the  rest  of  the  MohamniedTan  nominions  in  the  Penin- 
sula. fell  in  an  engagement  with  the  Christians. 

Yussef  ben  Yacub.  l)eUer  known  by  the  name  of  Al- 
mantor,  landed  at  Algi'ciras,  and  defeated  Alonso  III.  of 
Castile  in  the  plains  of  Alarcos.  The  prisoners  ho  had 
made  in  this  battle  he  immediately  restoreil  to  lilterty — 
an  example  of  very  rare  orcurrenco  among  the  Moham- 
medans. After  thU  signal  victory  he  took  Calotrava,  Gua- 
dalajara, Madrid,  and  Salamanca,  and  afterwards  returned 
to  Africa,  where  he  died  in  695,  (a.d.  U98.)  Thi*  prince 
was  the  ornament  of  his  age.  and  tho  most  liberal  and 
magnanimous  of  the  Almohadisn  dynasty. 

His  son  Mohammed  Abu  Abdalla,  who  succeeded  him, 
though  an  effeminate  and  weak  prince,  was  not  insensible  to 
the  glory  of  arms.  He  mustered  a roost  powerful  army, 
one  of  the  five  divisions  of  which,  if  we  are  to  give  creilit  to 
the  Arabic  and  Spanish  historians,  amounted  to  ir<U,00U 
men : his  design  was  to  conquer  the  whole  Peninsula. 
Such  was  the  terror  which  this  vast  annament  inspired 
among  the  Christians,  that  Innocent  111.  proclaimed  a 
crusade,  and  several  bishops  went  from  town  to  town  to  rouse 
the  Christian  princes.  The  kings  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and 
Navarre,  with  a numerous  body  of  foreign  volunteers,  ad- 
vanced to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Moslems.  The  two 
armies  met  in  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa.  between  Castile  and 
Andalusia:  and  on  the  12th  of  June,  1211,  the  Christians 
obtained  so  complete  a victory  over  the  Afiriran.*,  lliat  Mo- 
hammed himself  had  a narrow  escape,  and  left  no  less  than 

170.000  men  on  the  field;  the  rest  fled  for  safety.  After 
this  signal  defeat  he  retired  to  Marocco,  gave  up  the  care  of 
the  government  to  his  son,  Yussef  Abu  Yacub.  who  was 
only  eleven  years  of  age,  and  passed  the  last  days  of  his 
life  in  licentious  pleasures.  He  died  in  6)0,  (a.d.  121.').) 

Abu  Yacub  died  without  issue  in  620,  ( 1 223.)  His  death 
was  the  signal  of  a civil  war  which  ended  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Almohades.  After  several  disputes  Almamun 
Abu  Ali.  brother  of  the  governor  of  Valencia,  was  pn>- 
claimnl  emperor.  He  projected  a reform  in  the  constitution. 

; and  prcpareil  the  way  towards  it  by  writing  a treatise 
against  the  institutions  of  the  Mehedi.  The  two  councils 
instituted  by  the  Mehedi,  against  wh<ira  Almamun’s  reform 
was  principally  directed,  deposed  him,  and  chose  Yahya  lien 
Ana.sir  in  his  stead,  supplying  him  uiih  troops  to  oppose 
Almamun.  Yahya  landed  in  .\ndalusia,  and  was  defeated 
by  the  emperor  near  Medina  Sidonia.  Almamun  speedily 
crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  arrixing  at  Marocct>  unexpectedly, 
a.sserobled  the  senate,  and  after  upbraiding  them  for  their 
conduct,  caused  them  to  be  beheaded  in  the  court  of  the 
palace.  All  the  walis  suspected  of  partiality  for  this  b«ly 
umltTwent  tho  fame  fate,  and  their  heads  were  left  to 
putrefy  on  the  ramparts  of  Marocco. 

In  Spain,  Ibn  Hud.  an  Andalusian  sheik,  who  had 
formed  Uie  project  of  rescuing  the  country  from  the  voke  of 
the  Almohades.  after  a scries  of  victories  expelled  them 
from  the  Peninsula.  Almamun,  harassed  bv  so  many  disas 
tors,  died  in  629,  (1231.)  His  suocessore  in  Africa  lived  in  a 
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continual  atate  of  intestine  warfare.  The  last  of  them  was 
Idiia,  who  fell  in  a battle  aj^nst  the  Marini,  and  with  him 
ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Almohades.  (See  Caairi't  Biblio- 
theca An^co-Hupana  ; Conde,  HiiUma  de  la  i^omi/ionoft 
de  lo4  ^rofrcf  en  EtjMna^  vol.  iL  ch.  26*58. ; Mannol'B 
Detcripcitm  Gener^  m Roderirus  Toletanus,  de 

Rebus  Hispanicit ; D'Herbelot.  Bibliothique  Orientated 
ALMOND.  rSee  Ahyodalus.] 

ALMONDBITRY,  an  extensive  parish  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  containing,  in  1831,  30,606  inhabitants, 
and  comprehending  several  townships:  the  principal  town* 
ship,  of  the  same  name  with  the  i^sn.  which  contains  7086 
inlmbitants,  is  within  two  miles  of  Huddersfield.  The  original 
parish  church  is  at  Almondbury,  (the  living,  a vicarage,  is 
tn  the  gift  of  the  governors  of  Clitheroe  school,)  but  new 
churches  have  been  built  at  Crosaland,  Linthwaite.  and 
Nether  Thong,  three  townships  in  the  pansb.  At  Almond- 
bury is  a free  grammar-school,  founded  in  the  time  of 
James  1.,  and  on  a hill  in  the  neighbourhood  may  be  seen 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  ft  is  a place  of  vcr>*  great 
antiquity,  and  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  some  of  the 
Saxon  kings.  Whether  it  was  the  Campodunum  of  the 
Romans  is  a matter  of  dispute  among  antiquarians. 

ALMONER,  ancientljjr  written  Amner.  was  an  officer  in 
a king's,  prince's,  prelate  s,  or  other  great  man’s  household, 
whose  business  it  was  to  distribute  alms  to  the  poor.  Pre- 
vious to  the  dissolution,  every  great  monastery  in  E^land 
had  its  almoner.  The  almoner  of  the  king  of  l^nco 
was  styled  his  grand  aumomer,  and  we  find  a umitar  officer 
at  a very  early  period  attached  to  the  household  of  the 
popea 

Fleta,  ajuridical  treatise  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  First, 
describes  the  duties  of  the  high  almoner  as  they  then  stood 
in  England.  He  was  to  collect  the  fragments  of  the  royal 
table,  and  distribute  them  dailv  tu  the  poor ; to  visit  the 
sick,  p<Mr  widows,  prisoners,  and  other  persons  in  distress ; 
bo  reminded  the  king  about  the  bestowal  of  his  alms,  espe- 
cially on  saints'-days.  and  was  careful  that  the  cast-off 
robes,  which  were  often  of  high  price,  should  not  be  be- 
stowed on  players,  minstrels,  or  flatterera,  but  their  value 
given  to  increase  the  king's  charity. 

In  modem  times  the  office  of  lortl  high  almoner  has  been 
long  held  by  the  archbishops  of  York.  Chamberlayne,  in 
the  Present  State  of  Great  Britain,  octavo,  London,  1755, 
gpves  an  account  of  the  lorrl  almoner's  office  as  it  then 
stood.  * The  lord  almoner  disposes  of  the  king's  alms,  and 
for  that  use  receives  (besides  other  monies  allowed  by  the 
king)  all  deodands  and  bona  fehnum  de  se  to  he  that  way 
disposed,  Morewer,  the  lord  almoner  hath  the  privilege 
to  give  the  king's  dish  to  whatsoever  poor  men  he  pleases ; 
that  is,  the  first  dish  at  dinner,  which  is  set  upon  the  king's 
table,  or  instead  thereof  Ad.  per  diem.  Next  he  distributes 
to  twenty-four  poor  men,  nominated  by  the  parishioners  of 
the  Mrish  adjacent  to  the  king's  palace  of  residence,  to  each 
of  them  4d.  in  money,  a twopenny  loaf,  and  a gallon  of 
beer,  or  instead  thereof,  3d.  in  money,  to  be  equally  divided 
among  them  every  morning  at  seven  of  the  clock  at  the 
court  gate;  and  every  poor  man,  before  he  receives  the 
alms,  to  repeat  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  the 

firesence  of  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  deputed  by  the 
ord  almoner  to  be  his  sub-almoner;  who  is  also  to  scatter 
new-coined  twopences  in  the  towns  and  places  where  the 
king  passeth  through  in  his  progres*.  to  a certain  sum  by 
the  year.  Besides,  there  are  many  poor  pensioners  to  the 
king  and  queen  below  stairs,  that  is,  such  as  are  put  to  pen- 
sion, either  because  they  are  so  old  that  they  are  tmfit  for 
scn  ice,  or  else  the  widows  of  such  of  bis  majesty's  household 
servants  that  died  poor,  and  were  not  able  to  provide  for 
their  wives  and  children  in  their  lifetimes : every  one  of 
these  hath  a competency  duly  paid  them.  Under  the  lord 
high  almoner  there  are  a sub-umoner,  a yeoman,  and  two 
grooms  of  the  almonry.’ 

An  account  of  the  lord  almoner's  annual  distribution  in 
the  kir^  s name,  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter,  will  be 
found  under  Mau.ndy  Thursday. 

The  great  almoner  of  the  king  of  France  waa  once  the 
highest  Ci'clesiastical  dignitary  in  that  kingdom.  To  him 
belonged  the  superintendence  of  all  hospitals  and  bouses 
of  IcMrs ; the  king  received  the  sacrament  iVom  his  hand ; 
and  he  said  mass  ^fore  the  king  in  all  great  ceremonies 
and  solemnities.  At  the  establishment  of  the  imperial 
household  in  1804,  Napoleon  restored  the  office  of  Grand 
Almoner  to  Fraoee  in  the  person  of  Cardinal  Fetch ; and 


the  office  was  continued  till  the  exile  of  Charles  X.  No 
Grand,  or  other  Almoners,  except  that  of  the  Queen,  now 
occurs  in  the  Almanach  Royal  et  National  of  France. 

Ducange,  in  his  Glossary,  gives  other  meanings  of  the 
word  almoner.  It  was  sometimes  used  for  those  who  distri- 
buted the  legacies  of  others,  and  who  have  been  since  called 
executors ; sometimes  for  a«  person  who  had  left  alms  to 
the  poor ; and  sometimes  for  the  poor  upon  whom  the  alms 
were  bestowed.  The  eieemosynarii  regit,  or  persons  who 
were  supported  by  the  king's  boun^,  occasionally  noticed 
in  the  L^mesday  Survey,  were  of  this  last  description.  Al- 
moner is  a name  also  given  in  ecclesiastical  writers  to  the 
Dragons  of  churches. 

ALMORAH,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Kumoon,  in 
Northern  Hindostan,  is  situated  in  29^  35'  N.  lat.,  and  79^ 
44'  E.  long.  This  is  the  most  considerable  town  possessed  by 
the  East  India  Company  in  that  quarter  of  Hindostan  ; it 
stands  on  the  ridge  of  a mountain  5,337  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a bleak  and  naked  countr}',  with 
scarcely  a tree  visible  within  four  miles  from  the  walls  of  the 
town. 

Almorah  is  approached  by  a long  and  steep,  xigzag  road, 
which  a few  resolute  men  might  defend  against  an  army. 
The  place  was  taken  by  the  Gorkhas  in  1 790,  at  which  time 
the  inhabitants  were  divided  into  two  political  parties,  in 
consequence  of  the  succession  being  disputed.  When  in 
1815  it  was  successfully  attacked  by  the  British,  the  cruelties 
of  their  Gorkha  conquerors  insure  to  our  countrymen  the 
flt)od-will  of  Che  natives.  The  fortifications  are  very  indif- 
tbrent  being  commanded  from  two  points  of  land,  and  having 
no  water  within  the  walls.  A new  citadel,  named  Fort 
Moira,  was  built  on  a small  eminence  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  after  its  capture  by  the  British,  but 
having  been  constructed  of  loose  micaceous  schistus,  of  which 
the  hill  whereon  Almorah  stands  is  composed,  the  walls  are 
already  out  of  repair. 

The  town  principally  consists  of  one  street  fifty  feet  wide, 
and  three-quarters  of  a mile  long,  with  a gate  at  each 
end:  this  street  has  a natural  pavement  of  rock.  The 
houses  stand  on  a lower  stor)'  of  stone,  the  superstructure 
being  of  wood ; an  arrangement  which  is  rendered  necea* 
sary  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  earthquakes:  the  roofs 
of  roost  of  the  buildings  are  slated,  which  would  give  a neat 
appearance  to  the  town,  if  the  inhabitants  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  pile  on  them  stacks  of  straw  as  winter  provender 
for  their  cattle. 

On  the  conquest  of  Almorah,  the  East  India  Company 
ordered  several  small  bungalows  to  be  built  in  airy  situations 
around  it,  which  are  approiMiatcd  to  the  use  of  such  of  iu 
servants  as  repair  to  Uiis  northern  hilly  region  for  the 
benefit  of  their  nealth. 

The  heat  in  the  summer  is  considerable,  but  is  always 
tempered  by  a fine  breeze,  aial  the  nights  even  in  the 
liottost  season  are  chilly ; frosts  are  common  in  winter, 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  they  are  not  so  severe  as  2500 
feet  lower  down.  Such  vegetation  as  there  is  approaches 
to  that  of  Europe.  Raspberries,  blackberries,  cranberries, 
and  bilberries  are  common.  Up  to  a certain  elevation  oo 
the  hills,  the  birch  and  the  willow  are  found,  and  at  their 
base  the  silver  fir  grows  abundantly. 

'The  native  inhabitants  arc  honest,  peaceable,  cheerfril. 
and  industrious,  but  extremely  dirty,  and  partake  largely  of 
the  prevailing  dislike  of  all  innovation.  Their  little  advance- 
ment in  civilization  is  shown  by  their  trestment  of  wo*ran, 
who  are  employed  in  performing  the  most  laborious  tasks. 
Almorah  is  ninety  miles  north  by  east  from  the  city  of 
Bareilly,  and  about  106  miles  travelling  distance  north-east 
from  Moradabad.  (Bishop  Heber's  Narrodive  of  a Journey 
through  the  Upper  Provinces  rf  India.  Hamilton's  Bast 
India  Gazetteer^ 

ALMORAVIDES,  sn  Arabian  tribe,  who  came  out  of 
the  country  of  Himyar,  and  established  itself  in  Syria  in  the 
time  of  the  first  Cdiph  Abubekr.  They  passed  afterwards 
into  Egypt,  penetrated  into  Africa  toward  the  west,  and 
settled  about  the  desert  of  Sahara.  They  extended  them- 
selves gradually,  and  gave  the  name  to  a sect  called  Mol- 
themin  or  Mofathcroin.  on  account  of  their  wearing  veils. 
Their  religion  seems  at  a very  early  period  to  have  been 
Christian,  but,  by  mixing  with  the  Mohammedans,  every 
trace  of  it  was  lost;  and  even  of  the  religion  of  Islam  they 
hardly  knew  anything  beyond  the  formula.  La  ilah  ilia  AlU^ 
Mohammed  rasul  AU<^ ; thatis,  *'There  is  but  one  God  and 
Mohammed  is  his  envoy.* 
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Yabya  ben  Ibrabini»  a very  patriotic  man  of  the  tribe  of 
Guilala,  which  was  one  of  these  tnbes.  on  his  return  from 
Mecca,  meeting  with  Abu  Ainran,  a famous  Fakih  (r.e. 
lawyer  and  theologian)  of  Fez.  informerl  him  of  the  sute 
of  ignorance  of  his  tribe,  and  of  their  tractable  disposition, 
and  requested  him  to  send  some  teacnors.  None  of  the  dis> 
ciples  of  the  Fakih  f;ll  du»p  «e<l  to  undertake  so  long  and 
per.1  >tis  a journey.  AlMlulluh  ben  Yassim,  a diaciple  of  ano- 
tlier  Fakih.  ulTei'^  to  ucc  >mpany  Yahya  Having  met  with 
an  enthusiastic  receptnin  from  the  tribe,  he  induced  tliein  to 
wage  war  against  the  tnbe  of  Limctiunali,  who  were  made 
to  acknitwledge  his  spiritual  authority  : and  he  gave  his  fol- 
lowers tile  name  of  Marabautk  or  MimibiUn,  which  signifies 
men  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion.  Abdallah  having 
fallen  in  battle  in  the  year  450  of  the  Ht^ira,  a.o.  1058, 
Abubekr  ben  Omar  Laroetouni  waa  appointed  sovereign 
prince.  This  chief  led  his  tribe  westwanis,  estaolished  the 
seat  of  his  empire  at  the  city  of  Agmat,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Marooco. 

The  tribe  of  Gudalla  had  declared  war  against  that  of 
Lametnounah.  and  Ahubekr  marched  speedily  to  its  assist- 
ancc,  leaving  the  rororoand  of  the  army  to  his  relation,  Yussef 
ben  TitxAn.  Yussef  sufalued  the  Berbers,  completed  the  build- 
ing of  tlie  city  of  Marocco,  and  entirely  expell^  the  Zeierides, 
commonly  known  hv  the  name  of  Zegries.  from  Mauritania. 
Haling  by  bis  exploits  and  by  his  inability  won  the  affec- 
ti  >n»  of  his  men.  he  declared  himself  sovereign  prince,  and 
married  the  beautiful  Zainab,  sister  of  Abubekr.  This 
chief  having  returned  from  his  expedition,  encamped  before 
Agraat,  but  finding  his  opponent  too  strong  to  be  attacked, 
had  an  intoniew  with  Yussef,  and  returned  to  his  native 
deserts.  Yu&sef  made  him  a magnificent  present,  consisting 
of  gold  crowns,  horses,  mules,  turbans,  rich  stuffs,  and 
fine  linen,  with  150  black  slaves,  and  20  beautiful  young 
maidens,  besides  a quantity  of  perfumes,  com,  and  cattle, 
which  he  continued  to  send  to  Abubekr  every  year  till  bis 
death. 

Yussef  now  assumed  the  title  of  Amir-al-Musleroin,  or 
* Prince  of  the  Believers.*  Some  of  tlie  Mohammedan  kings 
of  Spain  imprudently  invited  this  ambitious  adventurer  to 
assist  them  against  Alonso  VI.,  who  threatened  to  over- 
throw their  dominion  in  the  Peninsula.  Yussef  required 
of  them  to  place  the  town  of  Algeciras  in  his  power,  to  secure 
bis  retreat  in  case  of  a fkilure ; but  to  this  proposal  they 
would  not  consent.  The  King  of  Seville,  however,  went 
to  Marooco  to  hasten  the  expedition. 

Yus^wf  sailed  for  Spain  in  1 086,  at  the  bead  of  a numerous 
army,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia,  and  marched  to 
Bstremadura.  King  Alonso  hastened  from  Aragon  to  stop 
his  progress,  and  met  tho  Almoravides  in  the  plains  of 
Zalacit.  Yussef  summoned  him  by  a letter  to  embrace  the 
faith  of  the  Prophet,  and  to  pay  biro  an  annual  trilmte,  or 
prepare  fur  battle.  * 1 am  told,  said  tho  Moor.  * that  thou 
waat  desirous  to  carry  the  war  into  my  country : 1 spare 
thee  this  trouble.  Allah  brings  thee  into  roy  presence  that 
I may  punish  thee  for  thy  haughtiness  ana  presumption.’ 
The  Christian  prince,  indignant  at  this  insolence,  trampled 
the  letter  under  his  feet,  and  answered  the  measenger, — 

' Tell  thy  master  what  thou  bast  seen  t and  tell  him  also 
not  to  hide  himself  during  the  battle;  let  him  meet  roe  face 
to  f^«.'  After  this  the  two  armies  engaged,  and  the  battle 
was  obstinate  on  both  sides.  The  Christians  fought  like 
heroes,  but  were  compelled  to  retreat  at  nightfall,  and  the 
king  himself  was  severely  wounded. 

Yusaef  was  called  back  to  Africa,  and  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  Almoravides  to  Syr  ben  Abubekr.  Tho 
next  year  he  returned  with  considerable  reinforcements, 
and  defeating,  one  by  one,  tho  Moorish  kings  of  Spain,  esta- 
hlisbcrl  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Cordova,  and  caused  his 
son  Ali  to  be  pnwlaimed  his  successor.  Yussef  died  at  Ma- 
rocco.  in  tho  year  1106,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  seven. 
Clemency  and  humanity  wore  prominent  viriues  in  his 
character.  Contemporary  hiatnrians  state  that  ho  never 
pnnounced  a sentence  of  death.  The  vast  empire  of  the 
Almoravides,  which  now  reached  from  Mount  Allas  to  the 
Sierra  Morena,  was  destroyed  by  the  Almohades  in  the 
year  511  of  the  Hegira,  a.d.  1147.  [See  Almohaobs] 
(See  D'Herbelot,  Biblioihique  OrienUile.  Cond^,  Dorm- 
weion  He  lot  Arubet  cn  Et^Sa.  TJte  Chrvntcle  of  Rode- 
riciis  Toletanus.  Casiri,  Kiblioiheca  Ar<^iro^Htspanu) 
ALMS-HOUSE,  an  edifice,  or  collection  of  tenements, 
!•;  tls  by  a person  in  a private  capacity,  aiKl  endowed  wiiU 
a rvTciiue  for  the  maintenance  of  a certain  number  of  pour. 
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aged,  or  disabled  people.  England  is  the  only  eountry 
which  pooaesses  alms-houses  in  abundance,  though  many 
such  exist  in  Italy.  In  England,  ihey  appear  to  have  suc- 
ceeded the  incorporated  hin>pitals  fur  the  relief  of  poor  and 
impotent  people,  which  were  diss,  Ived  by  King  Henry  \'!1I. 

ALNUS,  or  ALDER,  is  the  generic  name  of  a small 
group  of  plants  belonging  t>  the  natural  order  BetuUneee. 
It  was  formerly  united  with  tlic  birch  in  Uie  same  genus, 
but  modern  botanists  have  separated  ic,  because  its  fruit  is 
winglest  and  iu  stamens  oni>  four. 

Several  species  arc  descnb^l  in  botanical  works,  most  of 
which  are  found  in  America,  between  the  mountains  of 
New  Granada  and  Hudsons  Bay:  a small  J^rt  belongs 
to  Eur>pe,  and  northern  and  niiddle  Asia.  Of  chi'se,  the 
only  Species  that  need  he  noticed  here,  are  tlie  common, 
the  Turkey,  and  the  heart  leaved  alders. 

Alnut  gluiinota,  the  romroon  alder,  is  an  inhabitant  of 
swamps  and  meadows  in  oil  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  and  North  America.  lufavouriie  station  Uby 
the  side  of  rivulets,  or  in  the  elevau*d  parts  of  marshy  land 
where  the  soil  is  drained : it  di;es  not  thrive  so  well  if  plac^ 
in  absolutely  stagnant  water.  Next  to  the  charcoal  fiom 
block  dogwood  {Rhumnut  /rangula),  that  supplied  by  the 
common  alder  is  of  the  best  quality  : and  this  tree  is  in  con- 
sequence extensively  cultivated  iu  plantations  beUrnging  to 
tlie  manufactories  of  gunpowder.  Its  juice  contains  a great 
abundance  of  astringent  matter,  winch  renders  the  bark 
valuable  for  tanning,  and  the  young  shouts  fur  dy*-ing  various 
colours  when  roixra  with  oiher  ingredients;  the  veiny 
knots  of  its  wood  are  cut  into  veneer  by  cabinet  makers, 
for  ornamental  purposes:  and  its  Ktems.'lionow^  out,  arc 
among  live  best  roateriaU,  next  to  metal,  fur  water-pipi'A 
and  xinderground  purposes. 

Its  foliage  being  large,  and  of  a deep  healthy  green,  the 
alder  is  rather  an  ornameiMal  tree ; and  when  old  it  Iiv- 
quently  becomes  a picturesque  object,  if  unbroken  or  unin- 
jured by  Uie  hatchet  of  the  woodman. 


Ab  Ota  Aiacr  Ttv*. 


Several  varieties  of  the  common  alder  are  met  with  in 
collections,  and  among  them  one,  called  the  cut^Uaved^ 
which  is  extremely  ornamenul  when  young : there  is  also 
another,  with  very  much  lobed  leaves,  called  the  hawthorn’ 
leaved,  in  which  almost  all  trace  of  the  usual  appearance 
of  the  alder  has  disappeared. 

Afnnt  inetata,  the  Turkey  alder,  or  upland  alder,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  preceding  by  its  more  erect  mode  of  growth, 
ami  by  its  leaves  being  destitute  of  clamminess,  but  covered 
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imtead  with  eopkms  whita  down  on  the  under  »tde.  It  is  found 
all  over  continental  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  east  beyond  the  Caucaaus,  as  far  even  as  Kam- 
tchatka.  Like  the  common  alder,  it  shows  itself  in  a number 
of  varieties,  among  which  several  are  of  dwarOsh  stature; 
but  its  general  character  is  to  grow  more  rauidly,  and  to 
acquire  a larger  sise  than  the  common  alder.  What  makes 
it  particularly  valuable  is,  that  it  will  grow  on  light  land 
where  there  are  neither  rivulets  nor  ditohea ; an  important 
property,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  fnim  its  appearance, 
that  it  posscsises  whatever  u»ef\il  qualities  are  found  in  the 
common  alder.  Botanists  seem  to  suppose  that  the  Turkey 
alder  is  their  A.  o6/nrtg(Ua,  but  this  is  a manifest  error. 

A.  cordiyo/ia,  the  heart-loaved  alder,  resembles  but  little 
in  appearance  either  of  the  preceding.  It  forms  a rotlicr 
large,  and  very  liandsomc  round-headed  tree,  with  broad, 
deep-green,  shining  leaves,  deeply  heartshaped  at  the  base. 
It  grows  with  rapidity,  and  is  one  of  the  roost  inh^rosting 
ornamental  trees  that  have  of  late  years  l>e«n  intrudunod  into 
cultivation.  Though  n native  of  the  kingflom  of  Naples, 
and  a most  distinct  species,  its  ver^  existence  was  un- 
known till  within  a few  years.  It  it  a perfectly  hanly 
plant,  notwithstanding  its  southern  station. 

All  the  aldore  are  increased  with  great  fUcility  by  layers : 
they  will  also  strike  readily  enough  from  cuttings,  but  the 
latter  are  longer  in  lieooming  handsome  plants.  Common 
alder  is  obtained  by  the  nurserj'man  from  seed : which 
should,  if  possible,  be  sown  in  ver>'  light,  rich,  damp  soil, 
in  the  autumn,  soon  after  it  is  ri)>c.  If  kept  till  the  spring, 
even  if  preserved  in  send,  it  loses  in  a great  degree  its 
power  of  vegetating;  and  if  not  kept  in  sand,  it  will 
scarcely  ever  grow  at  all. 

ALNWICK  or  ALNEWICK,  a considerable  town  in 
the  connty  of  Northuroborland,  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Newcastle,  and  .310  N.  by  W.  London,  on  the  great 
road  to  Edinburgh  tlirough  Berwick-upon*Tweed.  It  is 
situated  on  a decli%*ity  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Ain, 
over  which  is  a stone  bridge  of  three  arches.  The  town  is 
Well  laid  out : the  streets  spacious,  well  paved,  and  lighte<l 
with  gas ; the  houses  chiefly  of  stone,  of  modem  date,  and 
some  of  them  of  oonsiderubic  elegance.  The  chief  en- 
trance to  the  town  is  by  the  four  streets,  ’ Bond-Gate,” 

‘ Narrow-Gate,”  ‘ Potter-Gale,”  and  * Clayport.”  In  Uie 
first,  the  ancient  gate,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and 
which  was  erected  hy  Hotspur,  is  still  standing.  It  would 
have  been  taken  down  some  years  since,  (when  another 
gate  which  had  stood  till  then  was  removed,)  being  regarded 
hy.the  town's -people  as  a nuisance ; but  it  was  preserved  by 
the  then  Duke  uf  Northumberland  from  respect  for  the 
memory  of  its  warlike  founder.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is 
the  market-place,  a spacious  area  or  square:  on  one  side  uf 
the  square  is  the  town-hall,  a largo  and  commodious  stone 
building,  surmounted  with  a square  tower  : and  on  another  . 
side  is  an  elegant  modem  structure,  erected  by  the  present  j 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  under  part  of  which  is  used  | 
as  stalls  or  shambles  for  the  sale  of  butchers”  meat,  with  a 
fl.sh  and  poultry  market  at  the  east  end,  and  al>ove  is  a very 
elegant  assembly  room,  and  also  a spacious  reading-room, 
which  his  grace  has  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  church  is  a very 
handsome  edifice  with  a neat  tower,  dedicated  to  St.  Marv 
and  Si  Michael. — The  living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  of  which 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  is  patron.  There  are  several  meeting 
houses  for  dissenters : and  chapels  for  the  Wesleyan  and  pri- 
mitive mothodists,  and  Roman  catholics. 

Tho  most  remarkable  o^cct  connected  with  Alnwick  is 
the  ancient  castle  to  the  N.W.  of  tho  town,  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  This  bad  been  Buffered  to 
go  very  much  to  decay  till  it  was  completely  repaired  several 
years  since  ; and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  magnificent  8{>eci- 
inens  in  the  kingdom  of  an  old  baronial  residence.  Tho  build- 
ing is  of  freestone,  and  os  well  as  the  repairs  and  ornaments 
is  in  the  Gothic  stylo,  and  in  excellent  taste.  Tlie  grounds, 
which  are  five  miles  long,  and  through  which  flows  the  Ain, 
exhibit  every  species  of  natural  and  artificial  beauty,  includ- 
ing the  remains  of  two  ancient  abbi'ys.  The  interior  of  the 
castle  is  splendid ; and  the  chapel,  with  its  exquisitely 
painted  east  window,  its  ceiling  copied  from  that  of  King's 
College  chapel  at  Cambridge,  and  its  gilded  and  paint^ 
mouMliigs  and  stucco  work,  is  an  object  worthy  of  attention. 

1 he  trade  of  Alnwick  and  its  manufactures  are  not  very 
considerable.  A woollen  manufactory  was  once  estabUshe<i, 
but  the  undertaking  foiled.  The  market  is  on  Baturday, 


I ehieflv  for  com ; and  there  ore  fairs  on  the  12th  of  May,  the 
! last  Monday  in  July,  and  the  first  Tuesday  in  October.  On 
' the  eve  of  the  July  fair  deputies  from  the  adjacent  townships 
attend  the  bailiff  of  Alnwick  during  the  ceremony  of  pitx'la- 
matiun.  and  keep  watch  and  ward  during  the  remainder  of 
the  night. 

The  municipal  government  of  Alnwick  is  in  tho  hands  of 
a corporation,  consisting  of  a bailiff,  (nominated  by  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  as  constable  of  the  castle,)  four  cham- 
berlains, and  twenty-four  comroon-cuuncilmen.  The  com- 
mon-cuuncilmen  ore  chosen  from  among  the  froeineu  of  the 
incorporated  companies,  and  the  cbutnberlaiiis  from  among 
tlie  oummon-council.  The  freedom  is  inherited  by  the  eldest 
iw>QB.  or  acquired  by  servitude.  Upon  taking  it  up.  tho  candi- 
dates are  subject^  to  a ludicrous  ceremony  uf  puM.ing 
I through  what  is  called  ‘ Freeman's  Well.'  This  is  a miry 
pool  some  twenty  feet  across,  and  said  to  lie  fnjin  four  to 
five  fe<‘t  deep  in  many  plact*s.  On  St.  Mark  s day  (*25th  of 
April)  the  candidates,  clad  in  white,  witli  white  night  caps, 
raoiinted.  and  with  swords  by  their  sides,  ammipunknl  bv 
tlie  bailiff  and  cbainlierlain>  siiiiilarly  mounted  and  anucti, 
and  procede<l  by  roiisicr,  pna'cvd  to  this  pool,  which  is  said  to 
be  dieepcneil  and  stirred  for  their  especial  benefit.  They 
then  diiiuuimt,  scramble  through  the  pool,  scvoral,  }>crhup!>, 
being  tumbled  over  in  the  bustle,  and  alter  changing  their 
befuuUsi  garments,  ride  nmnd  the  boundaries  of  the  town. 
Tho  inuhlion  is  that  the  observance  of  this  absonl  custom 
was  eiijuinud  by  King  John,  as  a penalty,  it  is  said,  for  their 
carelessness  in  neglecting  to  keep  up  the  roads  near  the 
town,  owing  to  which  be  was  bemired  in  a bog  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  municipal  officers  ha\e  no  magisterial 
authority,  tho  town  being  under  tho  jurisdiction  uf  the  county 
inagistmtes : but  tliey  have  considerable  nnenues,  part  of 
which  has  been  employed  in  erecting  pumps  to  supply  the 
town  with  water,  and  part  is  dovoted  to  keeping  up  three  free- 
sehools  for  the  chihlren  of  freemen,  tu  whi^  other  children 
arc  also  admitted  on  payment  of  a small  fee.  The  quarler- 
seasions  for  the  county  are  held  here  in  turn  with  Nowca.»tIe. 
Hexham,  and  Morpeth  ; and  there  is  a county  court  monthly 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  Tho  elections  for  North- 
umberland took  place  here  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
reform  bill ; and  it  is  sUU  one  of  tlie  polling  places  for  the 
northern  division  of  that  county.  It  has  been  said  that  it 
onoe  returned  members  to  parliament,  but  finding  their 
salary  burdensome,  petitioned  to  be  relieved  from  the  charge. 

There  are  several  schools  in  Alnwick,  besides  those  already 
mentioned  as  supported  by  the  corporation.  A national 
school  for  200  boys  was  founded  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Northumberland  in  1810,  on  tho  co^lelion  of  (be  fiftieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  George  111.  Ittero  is  a school  for 
clothing  and  educating  girla.  under  the  palrunegc  of  the 
Duke  and  Duebess  of  Northumberland,  and  several  Sunday 
schools.* 

The  situation  and  strength  of  Alnwick  castle  rendered  it 
in  early  times  one  of  the  slrongest  defences  against  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Scots.  Malcolm  111.  (of  Scotland)  besieged 
it  in  1093  ; but  was  lulled  by  a soldier  from  the  garrison, 
who  approaching,  with  the  keys  on  the  point  of  his  lance,  as 
if  he  were  going  to  surrender  them,  slow  tho  king,  and 
escaped  by  the  speed  of  his  horse.  The  story  that  he  pierced 
the  king  in  the  eye.  and  hence  obtained  the  name  ot’Pierf^ 
fye  (Percy)  is  a mere  fable.  Pnnee  Edwiird.  son  and  heir 
of  Malcolm,  attempting  to  n>venge  bis  death,  whs  defeated 
and  lost  his  life.  In  1 1 74  W illiam  the  Lion,  one  of  Matcoliu  H 
successors,  besieged  the  castle  with  a large  army,  but  being 
surprised  at  a diRtunce  from  bis  camp,  be  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  hia  army  in  consequence  retreat^  There  was  at  Aln- 
wick an  abbey  of  Prcroonslratensian  canons,  the  revenue  of 
which,  at  tho  dissolution,  was  about  19U/.  The  Karl  of 
Beveriev  takes  tho  title  of  Baron  from  this  town : it  is  in 
55*24'  N.  lat.,  1*  43'  W.  long.  Population  of  the  parish  in 
1831,  6788. 

ALOE,  a genus  of  succulent  plants  belonging  t«i  the  na- 
tural order  Affthodrlem ; it  comprehends  a very  considerable 
number  of  species  which  differ  from  each  other  exceedingly 
in  the  sise,  form,  and  surfat'o  of  their  leaves,  in  stature,  and 
in  the  oolour,  size,  and  structure  of  their  flow  ers.  The  greater 
part  of  them  are  more  objects  of  curiosity,  and  are  only  seen 
in  collections  of  succulent  plants ; but  among  them  are 
species  of  much  value,  on  account  of  their  yielding  tho  well- 
known  medicinal  drug  of  the  same  name. 

* A Bvclaaie'*  lastituticn  MUblUlicil  a ftrw  and  ittc 
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From  what  particular  speciea  the  resinous  substance  called 
Aloes  is  procured,  and  whether  the  different  samples  known 
under  the  name  of  Hepatic,  Soocothne,  and  Horse  Aloes 
are  yielded  by  different  species,  or  are  only  different  qua- 
lities of  the  same  species,  are  pointa  not  settled. 

All  that  appears  certain  is  tha  plants  nearly  related  to 
Aloe  per/oUala  of  linnaus,  which  some  conaider  distinct 
species,  while  others  pronounce  them  mere  varieties  of  each 
otl^r,  are  what  the  oru^  is  prepared  from.  In  all  proba- 
bility, all  the  species  of  the  genus  faavinff  an  arborescent 
stem  and  thick  succulent  leaves  will  yield  the  substance 
equally  well. 

That  which  has  the  reputation  of  producing  the  heat  aloes 
is  A.  Soccotrina ; a plant  having,  when  old.  a round  stem 
three  or  four  feet  high ; leaves  of  a sword  fbna.  a ftnt 
and  a half  to  two  feel  long,  sharp-edged,  sawed,  bard, 
and  pungent  at  the  apex,  often  collected  in  clusters  st  the 
top  of  the  stem  ; and  red  flowers  tipped  with  green,  bmue  in 
clusters  on  tall  stalks  which  rise  erect  from  among  the  leaves 


[Alou  AWCCUUUM., 

This  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Goml  Hope,  and  the  Island  of 
Sowtora,  but  it  is  now  commonly  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  processes  of  preparing  the  drug  are  various. 
Sometimes  the  \n\yt  are  cut  off*  at  their  base  and  placed  in 
mm  vessels  to  drain,  until  they  have  discharged  all  their 
juice,  which  is  then  inspissated  ; in  other  places,  the  leaves 
cut  into  slices  and  boiled  for  ten  minutes,  a^r  which 
the  water  in  which  they  have  been  boiled  is  evaporated ; 
occasionally  pressure  is  resorted  to  fop  the  purpose  of  pprtcur- 
ing  the  greatest  quantity  of  juice. 

Snccotrinc  aloes  seem  to  he  the  purest  kind  obtained  by 
draining  only : hepatic  or  Barbadoes  aloes  are  less  pure, 
and  may  lie  obtained  by  boiling  or  slight  pressure;  while 
horse-aloes  are  undoubtedly  a coarse  preparation  of  the 
drvgs  of  the  last-mentioned. 

No  plants  can  Ik*  more  easy  to  cultivate  artificially  than 
the  aloe  tribe.  They  are  incapable  of  parting  rapidiv  with 
water,  and  therefore  require  to  be  planted  in  a soil  that  is 
very  slightly  retentive  of  moisture,  so  that  they  may  not 
he  gorgeil  with  it  by  their  roots : fiir  this  rea.son,  they  are 
potted  in  a compost  consisting  of  little  more  than  lime  rub- 
bish mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  ordinarv  soil,  and  can>- 
fbllj  drained.  They  roquiro  a green-house  which  is  capable 
of  being  maintained  at  a temperature  not  less  than  40*  in  the 
lepth  of  winter,  at  which  time  they  should  have  no  water 


wbaterer ; in  the  summer  they  want  no  fire  heat,  but  may 
be  water^  regularly,  the  supply  being  always  in  propor- 
tion to  tbeu*  rate  of  growth  and  to  the  temperature  of  tne  atr , 
that  is  to  say,  when  in  hill  growth  and  in  a high  temperature, 
they  may  havo  abundance  of  water,  and  when  growing 
slowly  in  a low  temperature  they  should  have  but  very 
little.  [See  Aoavh.1 

ALONSINE  or  ALPHONSINB  TABLES,  an  astro- 
nomical work,  which  appeared  in  the  year  1 252,  under  Iho 
patronage  of  Alonso  X..  in  the  first  year  of  bis  reign.  They 
contain  the  places  of  the  fixed  sta^  and  all  the  methods 
and  tables  toen  in  use  for  the  computation  of  the  places  of 
the  planets : but  they  are  not  mau  from  original  observa- 
tions. nor  is  there  any  material  difference  between  the 
astronomy  contained  in  them  and  that  of  Ptolemy,  except  in 
two  pointa.  The  length  of  tbe  year  is  suppos^  to  bo  365 
days,  5 hours,  49  minutes,  and  16  seixinds ; which  is  a more 
Correct  value  than  had  been  given  before,  being  only  26  se- 
conds over  tbe  beat  modem  determinations.  The  mean  pre- 
cessiou  of  the  equinoxes  is  slated  at  half  its  real  amount ; 
being  such  as  would  carry  the  equinoctial  points  round 
Che  circumference  of  the  globe  in  49,0U0  years.  An  in- 
equality. iMwever,  is  supposed,  having  a period  of  70UU 
years,  by  which  tbe  mean  precession  is  alternately  augmented 
and  retarded  16  degrees.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whence  a 
theory  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  phenomena  could  be 
deriv^  The  general  opinion  is,  that  these  tables  were 
constructed  by  Isaac  Ben  Said,  a Jew,  but  others  suppose 
that  A1  Cabit  and  Aben  Ragel,  the  preceptors  of  Alonso, 
were  the  real  superintendenU.  Tbe  numbers  above  cited, 
in  speaking  of  tbe  precession,  have  been  supposed  from 
tbeir  connexion  with  the  number  7,  and  the  mfficulty  of 
accounting  for  them  otherwise,  to  have  been  the  ideas  of  a 
Jew.  These  tables  are  coiwtructed  fiw  tbe  meridian  of  To- 
ledo, and  tbe  epoch  1256.  They  were  not  held  in  much 
esteem  by  surrei^tng  astronomers.  Regiomontanus  save, 

* beware  lest  you  trust  too  much  to  blind  calculation  and 
Alpbonsioe  dreams.'  And  Tyebo  Brah^,  who  reports  that 
4ti0,000  ducata  had  been  spent  upon  them,  laments  that 
this  sum  had  not  been  employed  in  actual  observation  of 
the  heavens.  A full  account  of  their  contents  may  be  seen 
in  Delambre,  Hitt,  d*  C Att.  du  Moym  Age,  p.  248.  Till 
the  time  of  Copernicus  and  Tycho  Brah(  tlwy  continued  in 
general  use,  being  in  truth,  with  some  iiiu<lincaticmt,a  body 
of  Iholemean  astron<»ny.  They  were  first  printed  in  1483 
hy  the  celebrated  Ratdolt  of  Venice.  A ct^y  of  this  editio 
princept  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Subsequent 
etlitions  appeared  in  I466i  1492,  1517,  1521,  1545,  1553. 

ALONSO  is  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  This  name  is  written  by  tho  Spaniards,  Ilde- 
fonso,  Alphonso,  Alfonso,  and  Alonso,  and  by  tbe  Portu- 
guese Alfonso.  'We  bsve  chosen  tbe  form  Alonso,  as  being 
that  in  roost  common  use. 

ALONSO  L,  sumamed  tbe  Catholic,  was  cboren  king  of 
Leon  in  739.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Pelayo,  and  a 
rlescendant  of  King  Leovigild.  He  wrested  from  the 
Moors  I.ara  and  Saldana  in  Castile,  and  extended  his  con- 
fined empire  over  nearly  one-fourth  of  Spain.  He  is  blamed 
for  his  cruel  conduct  to  his  enemies,  wh^  he  exterminated 
to  a man,  and  formed  new  colonies  of  Christians.  Hit 
cruelty  may  be  extenuated  when  we  consider  it  ss  a just 
retribution  on  the  head  of  the  descendanti>  of  tbe  equally 
sanguinary  hordes  of  Tarik  and  Muza  Alonso  founded 
new  churches  in  the  towns  which  be  conquered,  and  rebuilt 
or  repaired  the  old : it  it  owing  to  hit  zeal  for  tbe  glory  of 
God.  that  the  epithet  of  Catholic  was  given  him.  He  died 
lamented  by  his  subjects,  in  757,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son.  Fniela  I.  (See  Mariana  book  vii.,  chap.  6.) 

ALONSO  II..  called  the  Chaate.  elected  king  of  I>x>n 
in  791,  was  the  nephew  of  Bermudo  the  Deacon.  His  reign 
was  a continual  scene  of  aarfare  lioth  against  the  Mrxira 
and  against  his  rebellious  tubjects.  To  this  king  is  attri- 
buted the  abolition  of  tbe  ilisgraceful  tribute  of  a hundred 
maidens,  which  the  Spaniards  were  bound,  from  the  time 
of  Mauregato,  to  pay  to  the  Moora. 

The  amours  of  his  sister  Dona  Ximena  with  the  Count  of 
Saldana-  the  wrmderfhl  exploits  of  Bernardo  del  Carpin, 
who  was  the  offspring  of  this  love,  against  the  no  less 
famous  French  hero  Roland— also  lielcng  to  this  period. 
All  this  history,  howe^■e^,  is  considered  by  the  best  critics 
as  belonging  to  tbe  region  of  fable  and  romance.  Alonso 
died  about  the  year  843 : be  was  succeeded  by  Ramiro  L, 
son  of  Bermudo  tbe  deacon.  (See  Mariana,  vii.,  9,  12.) 
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ALONSO  in  .sumamed  FA  ManiW  (the  Great).  King  of] 
Leon,  succeeded  his  futlier  Ordonu  I.  in  866,  at  the  age  of ' 
fourU*en.  In  th:i  beuinning  uf  his  reign,  the  Count  of 
Galicia  Fruela  invaded  his  kingdom,  and  luived  Alonso  to  tty 
to  Alava ; but  the  citizens  of  Oviedo  furtnod  a conspiracy 
against  the  usurper,  assassinated  him,  and  Alonso  entered 
the  town  in  triumph.  The  Count  of  Alava  Eilun  also  re- 
volted, but  was  defeated  and  imprisoned  at  Oviedo,  where  be 
died  a natural  death.  Alonso  gave  Navarra  in  fief  to  Inigo 
Arista,  with  a new  to  oppose  a bulwark  to  the  ambition  of 
the  French,  and  to  be  better  able  to  pursue  the  war  against 
the  Moors.  To  strengthen  this  compact,  he  marrif^  the  | 
Princess  Ximena,  a relation  both  of  Inigo  and  of  the  French 
kings. 

Alonso  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  Mohammedans ; 
and  in  thirty  yean  of  continual  warfare  his  arms  were  always 
crowned  with  victory.  He  extended  the  boundaries  of  hit 
empire  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadiaiia.  But  Alonso,  though 
successful  against  hU  natural  foe.  was  not  ito  against  his 
domestic  enemies.  His  own  son  Garcia,  aided  by  the  ever- 
rebellious  barons,  his  father-in-law  the  Count  of  Castile, 
by  his  brother  Ordono,  governor  of  Galicia,  and  even  by  hia 
own  mother,  attempted  to  dethrone  the  aged  monarch. 
Alonso  succeeded  in  crushing  the  rebellion.  The  son 
was  delivered  up  to  his  father  by  a detachment  of  his  own 
troops,  and  consigned  to  a prison ; but  the  rebels,  far  from 
being  discouraged  by  this  nuafortune.  availed  themselves  of 
this  to  forward  their  cause.  They  routed  the  feelings  of  the 
people  by  representing  to  them  the  cruelly  and  tyranny  of 
the  father,  and  extdhng  the  innocence  of  the  son.  Alunso, 
fearing  tho  evils  of  a civil  war,  called  a junta  in  (tIV,  and 
abdicated  the  crown  in  favour  uf  Garcia.  The  government 
of  Galicia  he  entrusted  to  his  second  son  Onlono,  and  the 
youngest,  Fruela,  hud  that  of  Oviedo  bequeathed  to  him. 

Alonso,  after  having  paid  a visit  to  the  shrine  of  San- 
tiago. in  Galicia,  whose  church  had  been  built  and  enriched 
by  him,  asked  troops  from  his  son,  and  won,  aa  a private 
individual,  a fresh  triumph  in  his  old  age  over  the  infidels. 
Shortly  after  this  victory,  he  died  at  Zamora,  in  910.  He 
rcigne<l  forty  eight  years,  end  was  a brave,  just,  and  gene- 
rous prince : he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Garcia.  (8ee 
Mariana,  b ok  vii.,  ch.  1 7 — *2U  ; and  the  ChrnnirleM  uf  Alonso 
el  Sabio,  Rodericus  Toletanus,  and  Lucas  Tudensis.) 

ALONSO  IV.,  called  K1  Monge,  the  Monk,  king  of 
Leon,  succeeded  Fruela  II.  in  92.5.  Six  years  after  his 
secession  to  the  throne,  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Ramiro,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Sahagun.  Two 
years  had  scarcely  elap»ed  when  ho  left  his  cell  again  to 
claim  tho  kingdom  ; he  was  defeated  by  his  brother,  who 
consigned  him  to  a monastery,  and  sentenced  him  to  the 
loss  of  his  eyes,  according  to  the  Visigoth  code.  Alonso 
died  ten  years  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  bn>thcr,  Ra- 
miro II.  (See  Mariana.  lKX)k  viii  ,ch.  5 : and  the  CAromWee 
of  Alonso  cl  Sabio,  Rodericus  Toletanus,  and  Lucas  Tu- 
densis.) 

ALONSO  V.  succeeded  bis  father  Bermudu  on  the 
throne  of  l.,eon  in  999.  being  only  five  years  of  age.  The 
government,  during  his  minority,  was  entrusted  to  a 
regency,  which  was  a very  eventful  one.  During  it,  the 
great  Almansor  was  defeated,  and  this  suct'cvs  led  to  the 
conquest  of  Cordova.  Notwithstanding  this  victory,  the 
M(x>rs  invaded  bis  territories,  and  caused  great  devastations. 
When  Alonso  came  of  age,  he  made  a treaty  with  Mo- 
hammed. king  of  Toledo,  and  gave  him  his  sister  Theresa 
in  marriage.  He  endeavoured  to  repair  tho  losses  caused 
by  the  Saracens  during  his  minority,  rebuilt  and  repeupled 
the  city  of  I.eon,  and  transferred  to  it  his  residence.  He 
attempted  also  to  unite  the  crowns  of  Leon  and  Castile  by 
marrying  his  son  Bormudt/  to  Ximena,  the  sister  of  the 
Count  of  Castile,  and  his  daughter  to  the  count,  offering  to 
the  latter  tho  title  of  king.  This  unfortunate  count  was 
inhumanly  murdered  on  paying  his  first  vUit  to  his  intended 
father-in-law,  by  the  son  of  a certain  Count  Vela,  a vassal 
of  his  father,  who  bad  fled  to  Leon,  and  liad  been  kindly 
received  by  Alonso.  This  unfortunate  event  prevented  the 
projected  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Alonso  was  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Viseu  in  1028  ; his  son  Bemmdo  111.  succeeded 
him.  (See  Mariana,  book  viii.,  ch.  10,  11  ; and  the  same 
authoritioH  as  be  ore.) 

ALONSO  VI.  was  the  son  of  Fernando  I.  He  was 
crowned  king  of  Leon  in  1066.  Fernando  had  cuimnitted 
tho  same  fault  as  his  father  in  dividing  his  states  among 
bis  children.  He  left  Leon  to  Alonso,  Ca'^tile  to  Snncho, 


i Galicia  to  Garcia,  and  the  cities  of  Toro  and  Zamora  to 
Urroca  and  Elvira,  his  two  daughterv.  Alonso  ami  Sanclio 
lived  in  peace  with  each  other  only  two  jears.  In  JOiiS, 
Saneho  invaded  the  state.'i  of  bis  brother,  and  defeated  i.im 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pisuerga.  After  this  buttle,  tl  ey 
made  a truce  for  three  )ears,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
another  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  Leonese  were 
defeated  by  the  Castilians.  Alonso  was  made  prisoner, 
and  confined  in  the  monastery  of  Sahagun,  from  which, 
however,  he  escaped,  and  sought  a refuge  at  the  Moorish 
court  of  Toledo.  In  1072  Saneho  was  assassinated  while 
besieging  Zamora,  and  Alonso  hastened  from  his  exile  to 
take  possession  of  the  vacant  throne.  Asturias,  l..eon. 
and  Castile  acknowledged  bis  authority.  He  invited  his 
brother  Garcia  to  his  court  and  shut  him  up  in  the  castle 
of  Luna,  where  be  remained  until  his  deatli,  and  GulK’ia 
was  thus  added  to  the  states  of  Alonso. 

Having  remained  undisputed  lord  of  so  large  a portion  of 
the  Peninsula,  Alonso  tunied  hisorms  against  Uie  Naraccus. 
He  invaded  Portugal,  and  made  most  of  the  Moorish  pc-tly 
chiefs  his  tributaries.  He  afterwanls  took  Oiria,  and  then  at- 
tacked Toledo  : end  bad  not  the  Almoravides  with  a poweriUl 
army  inva/led  Spain,  he  would  have  expelled  the  Moors  from 
the  peninsula.  He  gave  his  illegitimate  daughter.  Tlieresa, 
in  marriage  to  Heniy  , Count  orBesaitfon.  with  his  conquests 
in  Portugal,  and  the  title  of  count.  During  his  reign,  the 
famous  hero  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vivar,  sumamed  the  Cid  or 
Sidi,  the  Moorish  word  for  I.ord,  performed  tho>c  exploits 
which  have  furnished  abundance  of  materials  to  romance 
writers. 

King  Alonso  died  in  1109,  at  Toledo,  in  the  seventy- 
ninih  year  of  his  age,  and  forty-third  of  his  reign.  He  was 
a prince  modest  in  ]>ra%perity  and  constant  under  adversity, 
and  suffered  with  |>atient  rcsignaiioii  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune.  His  son  Saneho  having  fallen  in  a battle  against 
the  Moors,  the  crowns  of  Leon  and  Castile  fell  to  his  eldest 
daughter,  Urraca.  (See  Mariana,  books  ix.,  x.,  ch.  8—20 ; 
1-8.) 

ALONSO  VII.  fSee  Alonso  I.  of  Aragon.] 

ALONSO  VIII.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  styled  the 
Emperor.  At  the  death  of  his  mother.  Queen  Urraca,  be 
be<-ame  king  in  1126.  The  misrule  of  that  princess’s 
government,  and  the  w'ars  which  had  devastated  Castile 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  reign,  rendered  the 
lieirinning  of  bis  own  very  stormy.  He  wa.s  obligfnl  to  con- 
quer several  places  which  still  acknow  ledged  the  authoniy 
uf  his  step  father,  Alonso  VII.  At  last  the  two  princes 
were  reconciled,  and  Alonso  VIII.  remained  sovereign  lord 
of  Castile  and  Leon.  About  tbe  year  1 137  he  was  obliged 
to  tnari'h  an  army  into  Gallicia  against  tho  Count  of  Por- 
tugal. Alonso  Henriquez.  Though  the  Portuguese  had  tho 
advantage,  Henriquez  sued  for  peace,  which  Alonso  reudily 
granted. 

Ill  I HO,  he  formed  the  project  of  conquering  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre,  but  was  compelled  to  make  peace  with  its 
king.  Garcia.  The  two  kings  cemented  this  treaty  by  the 
double  marriage  of  Garcia  with  a daughter  of  Alonso,  and 
a son  of  the  latter  with  a princess  of  Navarre  In  his  wars 
with  the  infidels,  Alonso  was  more  successful.  He  obtained 
many  signal  victories  over  tliem,  and  advanced  the  C as- 
tilian  frontiers  to  Andalusia.  His  last  buttle  against  tho 
Almohades  was  undecisive ; after  which  he  returned  to- 
wards Toledo,  but  near  the  village  of  Fresneda  he  was 
seized  with  a mortal  disease,  and  dira  in  his  tent  in  August, 

1 167.  Alonso  \T1I.  was  a prince  of  no  common  qualities. 
He  deseived  the  praise  of  great  firmness  and  valour,  by  which 
qualities  ho  made  bis  state  respected  by  his  neighboui-^ 
w hile  he  enlatgcd  it  by  bis  conquests.  At  the  close  of  his 
reign,  tlie  military  order  of  Aldi  aara,  to  which  Christian 
Spain  owed  so  much,  was  institutcri.  Hu  was  succeeded 
in  Castile  by  Saneho  III.,  and  in  Leon  by  Fernando  II. ; 
(Sue  Mariana,  books  x.,  xi.,  ch.  8 - 20.,  1 — 7.) 

ALONSO  HI.  of  Castile  was  only  three  years  of  age  at 
the  death  of  his  fuUter,  Saneho  III.,  in  1 156.  His  niint>rity 
was  a very  stormy  one.  Tlio  two  families  of  Castrus  ancl 
Laras  quarrelled  for  the  guardianship  of  the  >uung  kin^, 
and  caused  much  blood  to  be  shed.  Alonso  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  in  1 17u,  and  from  that 
lime  ho  exercised  tho  regal  authority  without  control.  In 
1 195.  he  was  defeated  by  the  Almoh^es  at  Alarros,  but  he 
avenged  this  affront  in  the  famous  battle  of  Luz  Hava*  dB 
TWofti.  where  he  dcstrotcfl  tbe  most  numerous  aimy  that 
ever  crossed  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  after  the  first  invasion. 
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[Se«  Al»ohadr4.]  Shortly  after  this  memorable  victory, 
he  died  at  Garci  Munoz,  in  i'iN  ; he  wa«s  succeeded  by  hi» 
»on  Enrique  1.  (See  Mariana,  buoka  xi.,  xii.,  and  the  aame 
authxritieii  as  befire.) 

ALONSO  IX..  king  of  Leon,  succeeded  his  father  Fer- 
nando m 1188.  He  was  dubbed  a knight  by  hiscousm,  AIuom) 
lll.ufCastile.  For  a short  time  the  two  relatives  lived  on  good 
terms;  but  in  1189,  there  was  a dispute  between  them 
about  the  possession  of  some  territory  in  Estremadura.  To 
strengthen  himself  against  his  powerful  antagonist,  Alonso 
IX.  married  the  Princess  Theresa  of  Portural.  This  lady 
being  bis  near  relative,  Pope  Celestine  IIL  annulled  the 
marriage,  and  the  parties  not  being  willing  to  se(>anite,  both 
Leon  and  Portugal  were  placed  under  an  inienlict.  In 
1 195,  however,  they  complied  with  the  order  of  the  pope. 

Alonso  noniinueil  a must  distressing  warfare  against  his 
cousin,  the  king  of  Castile,  but  at  last  this  prince  gave  him 
his  daughter  Berengaria  in  marriage,  from  whom  Alonso  IX. 
w as  al.so  forced  by  the  pope  to  part  on  tho  same  plea  of 
relationship.  The  mornago,  however,  was  not  dissolved 
without  hr>t  Iiaving  obtained  from  the  pope  a declaration  of 
the  legitimacy  of  tneir  children.  This  measure  led  again 
to  a war  between  the  two  princes,  but  by  the  mediation  of 
the  pope,  a reconciliation  was  effected. 

Alonso  now  directed  his  arms  against  the  Moors,  and 
conquered  Merida,  Caceres,  and  oilier  important  places  in 
Eatre.uadura  After  having  subdued  almost  all  that  pro- 
vince. he  dismi>^sed  his  army  : and  while  on  his  road  to 
Suiifiago.  he  died  at  Villanuev  a de  Surna.  in  I23u,  alter  a 
very  >turmy  reiun  of  furty‘iwo  vcors.  Hisson  Fernando  111. 
succeeded  to  the  crowns  of  both  Leon  and  Castile.  (Sec  Ma- 
riana, books  XI.,  xii.,  cU.  16— ; 1.  2 ; Chrvnicle  of  Alonso 
el  Sabiu.)  • 

ALONSO,  or  ALFONSO  X.,  snmamctl  El  Saftio.  (the 
Wise,)  King  ui  Castile  and  I^on.  was  (he  son  of  Ferdinand 
111.,  called  the  Saint.  He  was  bim  in  1222.  and  on  the 
following  year  was  acknowledged  crown  pnnee  bv  the  Cortes 
at  Burgus.  While  crown  prince  he  took  the  kingd  m of 
Murcia  tnim  the  Moors,  and  accompanied  bis  father  to  llie 
conquest  of  Seville.  In  l‘2>2  ho  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  in  the  city  of  Le  m.  alter  his  father's 
death.  The  Urst  act  of  his  reign  was  to  renew  the  alliance 
with  Alhainar,  the  Moorish  king  of  Granada,  and  to  re- 
lieve him  from  the  tribute  which  he  paid  to  Castile,  in 
acknowle<lgmi-nt  of  the  eminent  services  whicb  that  king 
had  render^  to  bis  father. 

The  public  trea>ury  was  exhausted  by  the  long  wart  of 
the  preceding  rei::n.  and  Alonso,  in  order  to  improve  hia 
fliiancc».  had  recourMi  to  a measure,  which  must  always 
prove  dangerous.  He  caused  the  exetuio  burftale*  to  bo 
put  in  riiTulalion,  instead  of  tho  pepion.  Both  these  coins 
were  of  equal  nominal  value,  but  tbe  former  much  inferior 
in  intrinsic  worth.  This  measure  increased  the  distress, 
obliged  the  king  t»  raise  tbe  salaries  of  the  public  function- 
aries, and  was  the  cause  of  tbe  civil  discord  which  ended 
with  his  dethronement. 

In  1256,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  being  dead,  some  of  the 
electors  prnposeil  Alonso  as  a candidate,  on  uccuunt  i<f  Lis 
literary  quubficatiuns,  but  m»re  particularly  for  his  relation- 
ship to  the  de<  eased  emperor  by  his  muiber  s side.  The 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  his  name  and  in  ihat  of  the  bishop 
of  Maycnce.  and  tho  count  Falaline,  chose  Ricliard.  Earl  of 
Cornwall.  The  Archbishop  of  Treves  and  tl>e  Elector  of 
^x»nv  considered  the  election  as  invalid,  and  rbtiae  Alunto. 
Ambassadors  were  sent  to  Castile,  but  the  king,  owing  to 
some  d mesik  embarrassment,  was  unable  to  be  present  in 
Germany. 

The  Moors  of  Spain  having  received  considerable  rein- 
forcements from  Africa,  made  an  irruption  in  the  terriiorv 
of  Castile,  and  reconquered  Jerez.  Arcos,  Medina-Sidonia, 
Bejer,  San-Lucar,  ana  other  places  : but  their  triumph  was 
of  short  duration.  On  the  fcllowing  year.  Alonso,  with  a 
considerable  force,  marched  against  them,  defeated  them  in 
a succession  of  battles,  and  forced  the  King  of  Granada  to 
do  homage  to  Castfle,  and  pay  n considerable  sum  os  an 
indemnification  for  tho  expenses  of  the  war. 

In  > .'65,  hU  first  cousin  Maria,  the  wife  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Baldwin  II.,  Emperur  of  Constantinople,  came  to  Spain, 
to  implore  the  assistance  of  her  relative  for  the  delivery, 
accoruing  to  some  historians,  of  her  husband,  who  was  de- 
tained in  captivity  by  tbe  sultan  of  Egypt:  and,  according 
to  others,  of  her  son,  retained  by  tiie  Venetians  as  a pledge 
for  a certain  sum  lent  by  them  to  Baldwin  when  he  was  re- 


duced to  great  distress  by  the  King  of  Bulgacia.  Alonso 
generously  gave  her  3O,oU0  marks  of  silver. 

In  1269,  the  marriage  of  Fernando  de  la  Cerda,  Alonso's 
eldest  son.  to  Blanca,  daughter  of  St  Louis,  King  of  France, 
was  solemnized : and  in  1271,  Castile  began  to  experience 
the  terrible  scourge  of  a civil  war.  Alonso  had  reconquered 
Murcia,  and  was  orreupied  in  organizing  that  province, 
when  the  King  of  Granada  came  to  complain  of  the  injury 
that  Alonso  bad  done  him  ^ secretly  countenancing  the 
rebellion  of  his  subjects  in  Guadix  and  Malaga.  The  an- 
swer of  Alonso  sent  Alhamar  back  more  dissatisfietl  than 
be  came.  The  restless  Laras,  and  Philip,  the  unnatural 
brother  of  AIimim),  now  saw  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
resentments,  by  urging  the  Moorish  king  to  take  up  arms 
against  Castile,  and  by  promi>ing  that  they,  with  other 
barons,  would  openly  pa.is  over  to  bis  side. 

The  king  having  been  acquainted  with  this  plot,  left 
Mureda  and  went  to  Valencia,  to  consult  with  his  father-in- 
law,  the  king  of  Aragon : be  also  sent  his  ambassador, 
Arana,  to  the  turbulent  nobles  assembled  at  Palencia,  and 
onlered  his  son,  Don  Fernando,  then  at  Seville,  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  impending  war.  Arana  was  unsuccessful  in 
bis  mission.  The  king  now  convoked  the  Cortes  at  Burgoo, 
and  summoned  the  rebellious  grandees,  offering  them  a safe 
conduct.  In  order  that  the  Cortes  might  deliberate  with  more 
freetlom,  he  ordered  it  to  be  held  at  tbe  Hospital  Real,  out  of 
(he  city.  After  several  tumultuous  debates  the  assembly 
was  dissolved,  and  the  parties  separated,  more  embittered 
against  each  other  than  before.  Tlie  iosoleni  borons  in 
leaving  Burgos  devastated  all  the  country  rouiyd,  and  seve- 
ral of  them  went  over  to  the  Moors.  Tbe  complaints  of  the 
nobility  were  chiefly  these : — that  their  privilege?i  had  been 
sacrifi^  to  please  the  people : that  their  military  service 
was  too  long  continued : that  their  contributions  were  too 
heavy ; and  that  they  could  not  submit  to  be  judged  by  the 
supreme  courts  of  Castile. 

In  12*3,  Rudolph  of  Hapabuig  was  elected  empemr  of 
(jermany.  Tho  King  of  Granada  also  having  died  this 
year,  the  plans  of  the  nobles  were  partly  frustrated:  and 
Alonso  felt  the  more  desirous  to  settle  his  domestic  affairs 
at  any  cost,  in  order  to  be  better  ablo  to  forward  his  pre- 
tensions abroad.  He  therefore  again  convoked  the  states  at 
Avila.  Some  of  the  grandees  visited  him  privately,  and 
appeared  better  disposed  for  peace.  The  queen  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  went  to  Cordova,  and  endeavoureil  to 
reduce  the  others  to  obedience.  Alonso  then  proceeded  to 
Seville.  Tho  new  King  of  Granada,  the  rebel  barons,  and 
the  prince  Fernando,  his  son,  came  from  C ordova  to  Seville, 
and  being  very  kindly  received  by  the  king,  civil  discord 
was  for  a time  appeased. 

Tlie  King  of  Marucco,  Aben  Yussef,  availing  himself  of 
the  absence  of  Alonso  in  France,  where  he  bad  gone  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  pope,  made  a descent  on  Anda- 
lusia with  a powerful  army.  Nunodc  Lata  wroteto  the  prince 
regent  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and,  inviting  the  nobility  of 
A ndalusia  to  unite  against  the  o mmun  enemy,  i ffered  battle 
to  the  Moors  near  Eoija,  but  lost  it,  with  his  life.  Prince 
Don  Fernando,  hat-tening  to  his  assistance,  died  at  \ ilia 
Real,  ll.e  Archbishop  of  Toledo  was  also  defeated  near 
Joen.  Don  Sanebo,  the  king's  second  son,  undertook  v«ith 
more  success  the  defence  of  the  country.  He  conqueied 
the  Africans  in  seviral  encounters,  and  at  last  made  a 
truce  for  two  years  with  Yutsef,  and  the  Moorish  king  re- 
embarked  with  the  rest  of  the  army  for  Africa.  Sancho 
immediately  hastened  to  Toledo,  under  the  pretence  of 
visiting  his  father  on  his  return,  but  bis  true  object  was  to 
establish  his  claims  to  the  throne  against  his  nephew,  the 
son  of  Don  Feinando.  At  the  request  of  Alonso's  brother, 
who  woa  in  favour  of  Sancho.  the  Cortes  were  assembled  at 
Segovia  to  settle  the  question.  This  body,  in  consideration 
of  tW  services  rendered  by  Sancho.  and  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  a long  Diinurity,  decided  that  Sancho  should  succeed  his 
father.  The  king  refused  to  sanction  this  proceeding,  and 
the  country  became  the  theatre  of  a disastrous  civil  war. 

To  meet  the  exigencies  of  this  war.  Alonso  had  again 
recourse  to  an  alteration  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  a 
coin  of  inferior  intrinsic  value  to  the  standard  was  pul 
in  circulation.  This  measure  greatly  irritated  tbe  people : 
and  notwithstanding  a recent  victory  over  the  Moors  of 
Granada,  he  was  every  da^'  more  disliked.  In  1.'82.  he 
summoned  tbe  Cortes  to  lulodo,  with  the  view  of  bringing 
his  sun  to  obedience  by  pacific  and  legal  means.  Sancho, 
in.stigated  by  his  uncle  and  the  nobility,  called  the  Cortes  Ui 
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Valladolid,  which  wa»  more  numerously  attended  than  the 
meeting  at  Toledo.  Tliis  body  offered  him  the  cn>wn, 
which  he  refused  to  accept ; but  his  uncle  in  the  name 
of  the  nobility  pronounc^  the  sentence  of  deposition 
against  his  aged  brother,  and  proclaimed  Sanclio  king  of 
Castile  and  Leon  and  fatlier  of  the  country. 

Alonso,  seeing  himself  now  abandoned  by  the  nobility 
and  the  people,  deposed  by  his  unnatural  relations,  and  de- 
serted by  all  his  friends,  went  to  bis  ever-fuithful  Se\illc, 
and  from  tliat  place  wrote  a letter  to  Alonso  Perez  do  Guz- 
man, who  was  at  Marocoo,  and  enjoyed  Uie  favour  of  Ahen 
Yussef,  describing  to  him  in  the  most  affet'tiog  manner  the 
terrible  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  requesting 
the  aid  of  the  African  monarch,  as  a pledge  for  which 
Alonso  sent  to  Yuaief  his  royal  crown.  This  prince  imme< 
diately  dispatched  Guzman  with  a considerable  sum  to 
Seville,  and  soon  after  himself,  at  the  bead  of  a nuroo- 
rous  array,  roadu  a descent  at  Algeciras.  At  Zahura  the 
two  kings  hud  tlie  first  interview.  Alonso  ruse  from  his 
seat  and  offered  it  to  Y ussef,  but  the  African  monarch  would 
not  accept  this  honour,  and  courteously  said  to  the  Casti- 
lian, * Sit  tliou  there,  who  art  a king  from  the  cradle:  1 am 
one  only  tlirough  my  valour.'  After  treuting  about  the  best 
manner  of  conducting  the  war,  the  Afneans  marched  to  be- 
siege Cordova,  where  the  prince  was. 

Alonso  returned  to  Seville,  and  collecting  as  groat  an  army 
as  he  could  muster,  proceeded  to  join  the  besiei^rs.  The 
garrison  defended  the  town  with  ci>urage,  and  s^r  twenty 
days  the  siege  was  raised.  The  Moors  retired  to  Ecija, 
baying  dune  nothing  but  devastate  all  the  country  round. 
Alonso,  while  on  his  march  towards  that  place,  being  in- 
formed that  Yussef  intended  to  keep  him  prisoner, 
secretly  went  to  Seville.  The  African  chieftain,  feeling 
offend^  that  his  loyalty  should  be  put  in  doubt,  rc-cra- 
barked  for  his  country,  not,  however,  without  leaving  to  his 
friend  a thousand  chosen  horsemen,  and  requesting  to  be 
permitted  to  keep  them  in  his  own  pay. 

Alonso  now  held  a solemn^un/a  at  Seville,  and  disinherited 
Sanebo,  pronouncing  a curse  against  him  as  a rebellioua 
and  unnatural  son.  Saacho,  however,  was  not  at  all  affected 
by  this  proceeding  ; on  the  contrary,  bis  party  became  every 
day  stronger.  His  father  again  called  Yussef.  but,  to  give  a 
Wticr  colour  to  this  step,  he  was  advised  to  direct  his  arms 
against  the  King  of  Granada,  who  bad  embraced  the  cause 
of  Sanebo.  He  also  endeavoured  to  obtain  assistance  from 
France.  At  last  he  employ  ed  the  arms  of  religion,  and  re- 
quested of  Pope  Martin  V.  to  excommunicate  hu  son.  The 
pope  complied  with  his  wishes,  and  the  rebellious  towns  were 
placed  under  an  interdict  Sancho  began  to  be  deserted  by 
all  his  friends : the  first  who  sot  the  example  were  his  two 
brothers.  Some  of  the  towns  revolted  against  him  and  re- 
turned to  their  allegiance.  His  kind  father  again  tried 
means  of  reconciliation,  and  an  interview  was  planned,  but 
did  not  lake  place. 

Alonso  returned  to  Seville,  and,  uverjpowered  by  so  many 
misfortunea,  died  on  the  21st  of  Apru,  1284.  In  his  will 
he  expressed  his  desire  that  his  grand -ohildren,  the  sons 
of  Fernando,  should  succeed  him,  and  in  case  of  their  death, 
the  King  of  France,  and  mode  no  mention  of  Sancho,  who, 
however,  succeeded  him.  Alonso  was  buried  at  Seville. 

* His  sepulchre,'  says  Mariana,  * is  not  very  rich,  nor  was  it 
nooessory  that  it  should  be  to ; for  his  life,  notwithstanding 
his  faults  and  the  calamities  that  happened  to  him,  renders 
his  name  and  memory  eternal.  He  would  have  been  a 
greater  king  if  he  had  possessed  the  knowledge  of  himself, 
and  had  not  stained  his  excellent  qualities  by  ambition  and 
severity.  He  was  the  first  king  of  Spain  who  onlered  all 
public  documentb  to  be  written  in  Spanish,  writh  the  view 
of  polishing  and  enriching  the  language.  He  caused  also 
the  Hiblo  to  be  translated.  It  is  inde^  astonishing,’  odds  he, 

* tliat  a king  who  bad  been  brought  up  in  war.  and  exer- 
cised in  arms  from  his  early  youth,  sliould  be  acquainted 
with  astronomy,  philosophy,  alrlieiUY.  jurisprudence,  and  his- 
tory. to  a degree  scarcely  attained  by  men  enjoving  a Ufu  of 
leisure,  or  having  no  other  occupation  Uian  study.’  He  has 
loll  us  a monument  of  his  learning,  or  of  bis  (latronage  of 
leurning,  in  his  C/irrynira  de  EtpaHOy  in  the  astronomical 
tables  called  Al/onsituu,  in  a code  of  laws  denominated  Lot 
iiete  Pnrtidas,  and  in  some  poems  and  other  productions, 
which  are  still  unedited. 

His  encteies  have  endeavoured  to  deprive  this  learned 
prince  of  the  merit  of  having  lieen  the  author  or  compiler  of 
f.af  Partida»,  pretending  iSiat  this  code  was  w'ritten  by  Im 


father.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  every  oneo* 
the  Partidas  begins  with  one  letter  of  hk  name,  forming  the 
following  acrostic : — 

1 sU  A 1 servicio,  Slc. 

2d.  L a fiS  cat^lica,  &c. 

3d.  F izo  nuestro  Se&r,  &c. 

4 th.  O nras  senaladas,  &o. 

5th.  N asoeo  ontre, 

6tb.  S etudamenle, 

7th.  O Ividasza  y atrevimiento,  Stc. 

The  accusation  of  blasphemy,  with  which  they  have  aiso 
branded  bis  name,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a fidirication.  It  restH 
on  no  other  authority  than  a revelation  which  an  Augustine 
monk  at  Molina  hsid  from  heaven.  This  miracle  is  related 
at  full  len^h  in  the  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in 
Lardner's  Cabtnei  Cyclap^miia,  Appendix  I.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  317. 
(See  C'Aromca  dei  Rev  Don  Alonto  (Britiah  Museum); 
Manana  s HUtoria  de  EMvaia;  Garibay'a  Compendia  Hu- 
torial  de  Ux*  ('hronicaa;  iS'icolao  Antonio,  Htbltuth^  //i«- 
pamivetu-t;  if-c.) 

ALONSO  XI.  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  succeeded  his 
father  Fernando  IV.  in  1312,  being  only  a few  months  old. 
Along  series  of  convulsions  attended  bis  minority.  When 
he  came  of  age  he  quieted  the  intestine  ^sturhancea,  and 
seriously  pursued  the  wars  against  the  Infidels.  He  took 
Tarifa  and  Algearas  IVom  them,  but  died  of  the  plague 
while  besieging  Gibraltar,  in  1350.  Hit  memory  would 
have  for  ever  bMn  cherished  by  the  Spaniards,  hod  he  not 
stained  it  by  the  murder  of  his  kinsman  Juan  el  Tuerto.  and 
his  amours  with  Doha  Leonor  de  Guzman.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Pedro  the  Cruel.  (See  Villasan's  Crxmica 
del  Rey  Don  Atoneo  el  Onreno.  Mariana,  book  xv.) 

ALONSO  I.,  King  of  Wragon.  sumamed  El  Batallador. 
the  Battler,  succeedeu  his  brot^r  Pedro  in  1 1 U4,  and  having 
married  Queen  Urraca  of  Castile  and  Leon,  was  styled  king 
of  those  provinces  also.  The  unprincipled  conduct  of  his 
wife  was  not  calculated  to  render  so  virtuous  a man  as 
Alonso  happy.  He  applied  to  the  pope  to  annul  his  marriage ; 
and  in  1114,  a council  assembled  at  Palencia  solemnly 
decided  on  tbo  separation  of  the  ill-sorted  couple. 

Alonso,  now  free  from  internal  troubles,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  war  with  the  infidels,  and  in  a succession  of  vic- 
tories rescued  from  their  grasp  almost  all  the  territory  south 
of  the  Ebro.  He  laid  siege  to  Saragossa,  and  after  four  years 
o(  struggle  he  entered  it  by  capitulation,  in  1118,  and  made 
it  the  capital  of  Aragon.  In  1120  he  defeated  a numerous 
army  of  the  Almoravides  near  Da  roc  a.  Tarragona,  Megui- 
nenza,  and  Calatayud  were  also  among  his  conquests  ; and 
be  carried  his  victorious  arms  even  to  Andalusia. 

In  1134  be  invested  Fraga,  when  the  waliof  V'aicncia, 
Aben  Gama,  advanced  with  a considerable  force  to  reliei-c 
the  town.  The  latter  oflfered  battle  to  Alonso,  which  he 
gallantly  accepted,  but  the  Christians  were  defeated,  and 
their  king  killed.  Alonso  I.,  notwithstanding  the  chargo 
of  cruelty,  in  his  wars  a(^inat  his  wife  and  step-son,  mado 
against  him  by  the  Castilian  chroniclers,  waa  a brave  and 
virtuous  prince.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother  Ramiro  1 1 . 
(See  Flores's  Bepaia  Sagrada ; Chronica  Adeftma  /mpe~ 
ratorUt  vol.  xi ; Rodericus  Toletanus,  De  Refttu  Htspaniriit ; 
Mariana,  x.  8.) 

AIXINSO  II.  succeeded  his  mother  Petronils  on  the 
throne  of  Arigon  when  he  was  only  eleven  years  of  age. 
In  1167  he  beesme  Lord  of  Provence,  by  the  death  of  Kis 
cousin,  Count  Gerard.  Ho  extended  the  frontiers  of  his 
kingdom  on  the  side  of  the  Mohammedans,  penetrated  into 
the  territory  of  Valencia,  and  aided  Alonso  IX.  of  Castile 
in  investing  Cuenca.  For  this  important  service  Aragon 
was  made  exempt  from  paying  homage  to  Castile.  Alonso 
died  in  1196;  and  according  to  a custom  very  prevalent  in 
Spain  at  that  period,  he  divided  his  states  between  his 
children,  leaving  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Roussillon  to  his 
oldest  SOD,  Pedro  II.;  and  Provence  to  the  second  son.  (See 
Rodericus  Toletanus.  Mariana,  xi.  9 — IS  ) 

ALONSO  III.  was  the  son  of  Pedro  III.  King  of  Ara- 
gon. At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1285,  he  was  at 
Mayorco,  where  he  bad  been  sent  by  his  father  to  dethrone 
Ilia  uncle  Jaime,  who  bad  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  that 
island.  Having  succeeded  in  his  expedition,  he  returned 
to  Aragon,  and  found  the  Cortes  assembled  at  Saragossa. 
This  b^y  sent  a deputation  to  meet  him  at  Valencia  to 
express  their  surprise  at  his  having  assumed  the  title  of 
king  previous  to  his  taking  the  customary  oath  before  the 
Cortes  of  the  realm.  Not  without  great  difficulty,  and  afti*r 
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many  tumnltuoui  debates.  Alonso  was  aeknowledf^ed  kinf(. 
upon  submitting  to  all  the  conditions  required  by  t^t  body. 

Having  thus  settled  mutters  at  bome.  he  turned  bis 
attention  abroad.  The  dethroned  King  of  Mayorca.  now 
Lord  of  Roussillon  and  Muntpellier.  inv^ed  Catalonia,  but 
on  the  approach  of  Alonso  he  retreated.  Aragoneae 

croaaed  Uie  fronhera  and  laid  waste  the  French  territor>. 
Besides  this  enemy.  Alonso  had  to  contend  with  the  pope 
and  the  King  of  Fiuoee,  who  strongly  advocated  the  cause  of 
Charles  of  Anjou.  Prince  of  Salerno,  then  a prisoner  of 
Alonso.  ThrcFugb  the  mediation  of  Edward  1.  of  England, 
Charles  obtained  his  liberty  upon  the  promise  of  renouncing 
his  right  to  the  throne  of  Sicily,  and  obtaining  the  approba* 
tion  of  the  pope  smd  the  King  of  France  to  this  msesure : in 
case  he  could  not  succeed,  he  was  to  return  voluntarily  to  his 
confinement.  Charles  was  unsucceasful,  and  Alonso,  though 
be  saw  the  united  power  of  France  and  the  pope  tlirealen> 
ing  him.  was  not  inclined  to  yield  ; hut  at  the  persuasion  of 
Kdward  peace  was  obtained,  allbough  on  oonaitions  some- 
what humiliating  to  Alonso.  Edward  offered  him  the  hand 
of  his  daughter  l.,eonora,  but  before  the  negociations  were 
terminated  Alonso  died  at  Barcelona,  in  1291,  and  >«as 
sucoeede<!  by  his  bnther,  Jaime  II.  (Sec  Zorita's  .-lna/e« 
tie /frogon.  vii. ; Mariana,  xiv.) 

ALONSO  IV.,  son  of  Jaime  II.,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Aragon  in  1327.  Tlie  Genoese  not  only  fomented  dissen- 
sion in  his  new  conquests  of  Sardinia,  but  even  dared  to 
attack  him  in  his  own  kingdom.  They  made  various 
descents  on  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  but  were  repulsed. 
At  home,  his  son  and  successor  Pedro  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt  against  him.  because  his  father  had  given  some 
possessions  to  bis  half-brother  Alonso.  These  dis.>cnuons 
were  in  a great  measure  the  cause  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  Barcekma  in  1336.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son.  Pedro  IV.  (See  Zurita's  book  vii. ; Mariana, 

book  xvi.) 

ALONSO  V.  fStfo  Alfonso  I.  of  Sicily.j 

ALONSO  I.,  King  of  Portugal,  was  the  son  of  Henry, 
Count  of  Besan^on,  wlio  held  Portugal  in  fief  with  the  title 
of  Count.  At  bis  father's  death  Alonso  was  only  two  years 
old.  and  his  mother  governed  the  state  in  his  minority.  This 
princeu  was  not  very  exemplary  in  her  conduct,  and  when 
her  son  became  of  age.  be  was  forced  to  apply  to  arms  and 
wreat  the  sovereignty  from  her.  or  rather  from  her  paramour, 
Fernando  Peres.  He  was  also  several  times  at  war  with  his 
cousin  Alonao  VII 1.  of  Castile,  but  in  1 137  they  made  peace, 
and  the  Portuguese  count  being  disengaged  from  his  do- 
mevtic  enemies,  turned  his  mind  to  foreign  affairs 

He  asscmblt^  hit  army  at  Coimbra,  with  a view  to  attack 
the  infidels.  The  King  of  Badajos  and  tour  other  Moorish 
chieftains  also  muster^  an  army,  far  superior  in  numbers 
to  that  of  the  Portuguese.  Though  tho  count  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a superior  position,  bis  soldiers,  seeing  the  im- 
nu'nse  number  of  the  unbelievers,  began  to  show  signs  of 
fear.  Alonso  encourag^  them  with  the  assurance  of  the  pro- 
tection of  Heaven.  Ilie  struggle  was  severe  on  both  sides, 
and  at  last  victory  declared  for  the  Christians.  An  incre- 
dible multitude  of  Afticans  remained  dead  on  the  field, 
the  number  of  which  is  estimated  by  the  Portuguese 
historians  at  300,000.  In  the  exultation  of  viotoiy,  the 
count  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  followers,  which  title 
he  assumo<l  from  that  day.  This  battle  was  fought  in  the 
plaint  of  Ourique,  in  tlic  provinco  of  Alemtejo,  in  tho  year 
1139. 

In  1146  Alonso  took  by  assault  the  fortress  of  Santarein 
from  tho  Saracens,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  its  inhabitants 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  In  the  next  year  he 
took  IJsbon,  when  the  fleet  of  English  crusaders,  who  were 
going  to  fhe  Holy  Land,  rendered  him  very  effectual  as- 
sistance. He  afterwards  reduced  Cintra,  croased  the 
Tagus,  and  possessed  himself  of  several  towns  in  Estrema- 
dura  and  Alemtejo.  In  1158  he  reduced  Alcasor-do-bal 
afu-r  a siege  of  two  months.  In  short,  Alonao  almost  freed 
all  Portugal  from  the  yoke  of  the  Saracens. 

Tliis  king,  the  founder  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy,  was 
not  a warrior  only— he  was  also  a legislator.  Under  his 
reign  a code  of  laws  was  promulgate  at  the  Cortea  of 
Lanicgo.  These  laws  chiefly  treated  on  the  succession  to 
the  crown,  the  duties  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  and  the 
independence  of  the  kingdom. 

Aionso  died  in  1185,  at  Coimbra,  in  the  91st  year  of  his 
age.  HU  roemor)  U deservedly  held  in  the  highest  vene 
ration*  by  every  trua  Portugu^.  He  was  succeeded  by 


his  son  Sanebo  I.  (See  Braudaon's  i/onarcAsa  X.«Mtona^ 
Chronienn  Lusitanum ; Mariana,  book  x.  xi. ; Leroos, 
book  ix.) 

ALONSO  II.  ascended  the  throne  of  Portunl  in  1211. 
on  the  death  of  his  father  Sancho  I.  He  began  his  political 
career  by  endeavouring  to  deprive  his  sUters  of  the  castles 
bMueathad  to  them  by  their  father.  This  step  led  to  a war 
with  the  King  of  Leon,  who  espouaed  the  cause  of  the 
infantas.  Thu  war  was  productive  of  many  evils  tu  his 
kingdom.  In  hU  conquests  over  the  Saracens  he  did  nut 
signalize  himself  so  much  as  his  predecessors  had  done. 
Alonso  seemeil  not  to  have  held  the  church  in  very  high 
veneralioD,  as  be  subjected  the  clergy  to  pemunal  military 
service,  and  their  puaseMions  to  contribute  the  same  as  the 
laity  towards  the  support  of  the  stak*.  In  fact,  he  attempted 
to  abolish  entirely  all  ecclesiastical  immunities.  The  con- 
sequence of  these  mea:sures  was  that  Pope  Honorius  111. 
placed  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict.  Alonso  was  forced 
to  yield,  and  was  pardoned  on  hu  prumUe  of  making  ample 
satisfaction  for  his  past  offeiu'es.  Before  he  could  fulfil 
his  proroue  he  died,  in  1233.  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son. 
Sancho  11.  (Rodericus  Toletanus,  book  viii.  ; Lemos,  book 
xii.) 

ALONSO  III.  succaeded  his  brother  Sancho  II.,  in 
I24B.  Before  his  accession,  through  some  cause  nut  sufil- 
ciently  stated  by  the  htstorians,  he  was  a pix>r  exile  in 
France,  when  Matilda,  Countess  of  Boulogne-sur-Mor,  not 
only  gave  him  protection,  but,  together  with  her  band,  con- 
ferred on  him  bo  states  and  property.  II  is  brother  haxing 
attacked,  like  his  father,  tho  ionmumtics  of  the  church,  was. 

' by  a derree  of  Innocent  IV.,  deprived  of  Um  regal  autho- 
rity, and  Alon.-u)  entrusted  with  tlie  administration  of  the 
governinent. 

Having  sworn  a'legianoe  to  the  pope,  Alonso  sailed  for 
Lisbon,  and  on  his  arrival  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
all  classes  of  the  nation.  HU  brother  finding  himself  de- 
serted by  his  subjects  fled  to  Castile,  and  after  some  fruit- 
less attempts  to  procure  his  restoration,  retired  to  Toledo, 
where  he  died  in  1246. 

Alonso  embroiled  himself  with  his  namesake  of  Castile 
about  the  possession  of  Algarve,  but  finding  his  antagonist 
' too  powerful  for  him  he  sued  for  peace  The  treaty  was 
j confirmed  by  Alonso's  marriage  witn  Beatrix  dc  Guzman, 

] a natural  daughter  of  the  Castilian,  the  Portuguese  king 
nhamofullv  deserting  his  great  benefactress,  the  virtuous 
] Matilda,  on  the  plea  of  her  barrenness.  Alonso’s  conquests 
I from  the  Mohammedans  were  not  very  numerouB.  He  died 
I in  1279,  after  a reign  of  thirty -one  vears.  and  was  succeeded 
) by  his  son  Dennis.  Chronica  (^ommbrieensu ; Mariana, 
Ixiok  xiii- : Lemoa,  book  xiii.i 

ALONSO  IV.,  sumamed  the  Brave,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Portugal  on  the  death  of  his  fkther  Dennis  in  1325. 
During  his  father's  lifetime  he  rebelled  gainst  him  through 
jealousy  of  the  partiality  shown  by  Dennis  to  his  illegitimate 
son  Alonao  Henriquez.  Sev'erid  times  both  father  and 
son  were  reconciled,  and  again  gave  way  to  their  uncon- 
trolled passions,  plunging  their  unfortunate  nation  in  all 
the  horrors  of  ctv'il  discord.  Shortly  after  their  last  recon- 
ciliation Dennis  died,  and  bis  son  Alonso  was  acknowledged 
king  of  Portugal. 

His  first  act  was  to  exile  his  illegitimate  brother,  and  de- 
prive him  of  hU  honours,  and  even  of  the  Duchy  of  Albu- 
querque, which  he  held  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
that  family.  In  the  early  years  of  his  reign  he  almost  entirely 
abandoned  the  concerns  of  the  nation  to  devote  himself  to 
his  favourite  amusement  of  hunting.  Through  the  intrigues 
of  the  Infante  Juan  ManucL  bo  was  embroiled  with  his  son- 
in-law  Alonso  XI.  of  Caitilc.  Scarcely  was  his  dispute 
with  the  Castilian  settled,  when  he  bad  to  encounter  dis- 
turbances of  a more  serious  nature,  in  the  unlawftil  inter- 
course of  his  sun  Pedro  with  Inez  de  Castro  his  mistress. 
His  own  weakness,  and  a mistaken  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
his  kingdom,  induced  him  to  give  his  consent  to  the  barbarous 
murder  of  that  unfonunate  lady,  which  plunged  the  state 
into  a civil  war.  Pedro  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  his  f'lther,  and  possessed  himself  of  almost  all  the 
north  of  Portugal.  After  much  bloodshed  a reconciliation 
was  effected  between  father  and  son.  and  not  long  after 
Alonso  died  tormented  by  the  remembrance  of  his  mur- 
derous deed.  As  be  had  m'i‘n  a disobedient  and  rebellious 
son,  so  Heaven  permitted  his  crime  to  be  visited  on  him,  by 
the  same  conduct  from  his  own  son.  His  death  took  place 
in  1357,  after  a stormy  reign  of  ihirty-lwo  years,  and  he  was 
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suoooedad  by  hU  tOD*  Podro  I.  fSee  Chromcon  Conimbri- 
em*«;  book  xvii.) 

ALONSO  V.  was  the  son  of  Duarte.  At  the  death  of 
hU  &ther  in  1 138  he  wax  only  six  years  of  a^e.  His  mino* 
rity  was  very  disturbed  and  evcntiul.  HU  mother,  Leonora  of 
Aragon,  who  was  appointed  regent  hy  her  husband,  was,  as 
a foreigner,  obnoxious  to  the  Portuguese  nobility.  Three 
uncles  of  the  young  king  disputed  the  regenc)  with  her,  and, 
after  much  bloodshed,  she  was  obliged  to  quit  Portugal, 
leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Infante  Pe<lro, 
the  m >st  politic  and  ambitious  of  the  young  king  s uncles. 
In  1446,  Alonso  having  readied  his  fourteenth  year,  seized 
the  reins  of  government.  The  conduct  of  the  young  king, 
at  first,  was  such  as  to  promise  a happy  reign : but  the  i 
enemies  of  the  regent  Pedro  soon  gained  his  favour  and 
kindled  the  torch  of  a civil  war,  which  ended  with  the  death  I 
of  the  ill-fated  regenU  j 

In  14^7  Alonso  htted  out  an  expedition  against  the  Moors.  ' 
He  landed  in  Africa  with  ^O.oou  men,  and  took  Alcazar, ; 
Seguer,  and  Tangier.  Notwithstanding  his  partial  success, 
he  encountered  many  reverses.  He  uls  icnguged  in  an  un-  ' 
f irtunate  war  with  Castile  ; and  not  long  afWr,  havirtg  con- 
cluded a peace  with  that  nation,  died  of  the  plague  in  I4T9, 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  hU  age,  and  forty-inird  of  his 
reign. 

Alonso  V.  collected  a copious  library,  and  gave  his  pro- 
tection to  all  literary  persons.  He  was  succeeded  by  IiU 
son  JoBo  II.  (See  Ruiz  dc  Pina's  Chronica  do  i^enhor  Rey 
Dom  Afonno  V. ; Mariana,  book  xxi. ; Lemos,  book  xxvi.) 

ALOPECU'RUS  is  a genus  Itelonging  to  the  natural 
order  Qramineee,  or  grasses,  and  is  distinguished  fn>ra  all 
other  British  kinda,  by  its  Howers.  which  grow  in  close 
cylindrical  heads,  consisting  of  two  glumes  (a)  of  equal  size 
and  a keeled,  compressed  flgure.  enclosing  a single  palea 
(6),  from  the  ^se  of  which  arises  an  arista  or  heard.  It  con- 
tains many  species,  the  only  important  among  which  U 

Abfpecnrtu  pratenn*,  the  me^ow  foxtail  grass,  a valu- 
able plant  to  the  farmer.  It  is  so  much  larger  than  any 


other  British  alopccurux  as  to  be  easily  recognised,  and  from 
Phleum  pratemc,  which  it  resembles,  it  may  be  immediately 
known  by  its  not  having  two  palete,  and  by  its  beard  pro- 
ceeding from  its  palea  and  not  from  its  glumes.  It  grows 
commonly  in  meadows,  where  it  forms  rather  a coarse,  but 
an  abundant  and  early  herbage,  of  which  cattle  are  very 
fond.  In  such  situations  it  is  invaluable,  but  it  becomes 
worthless  if  sown  on  light  dry  soil. 

ALOST,  or  AALST,,  a town  of  Ea.«t  Flanders,  on  the 
Dender,  fifteen  English  miles  W.N.W.  of  Brussels,  50®  66' 
N.  lat.  4®  6'  E.  long.,  has  a population  of  abfive  12,000,  who 
carry  on  a considerable  trade ; vessels  of  small  site  being  able 
to  ascend  the  river  as  far  os  Alost.  (jood  hops  are  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  is  a ronsidcrable  hop- 
market  in  Alost 

The  streets  cf  Alost  arc  keht  very  clean  by  a number  of 
volunteer  male  and  female  sravengers  who  sweep  up  the 
dirt  into  small  liuaps  and  carry  it  off  to  certain  places 


assigned  for  this  purpose,  whore  it  lies  till  they  can  dispo«eof 
it  to  the  farmers  in  tne  neighbourhood.  The  farmers  have 
a kind  of  religious  Idling  in  favour  of  the  manure  col- 
lected by  these  poor  people,  and  think  that  their  charity  in 
purchasing,  at  a somewhat  higher  rate,  from  these  indus- 
trious scavengers  will  ensure  them  a better  crop.  The 
street  sweepers  show  a most  conscientious  scnipubusoess 
in  not  invading  the  dung-heaps  of  their  neighbours. 

ALP  ARSLAN,  (i.  c.  the  Brave  Lion,)  or  with  his 
complete  name,  Mohammed  bcu  Dauu  Alp  Art>lan,  bom 
A n.  1U30,  was  the  nephew  of  the  Setiukide  Sultan  Togrul 
Beg.  whom  the  Ahbaside  Caliph  Kaim-biamr-sllah  bad. 
for  the  protection  of  his  throne,  invested  with  the  dignity 
of  Kmir  al  Omara,  or  Commanderdn- chief  of  tlie  wbule 
empire,  and  who,  when  nearly  seventy-five  years  old,  bad 
also  married  a very  young  daughter  of  that  calinh.  Togrul 
Reg  died  in  U>53.  and  as  he  led  no  children,  bis  nephew. 
Alp  Arslan,  who  had  till  then  been  governor  of  Khonuan, 
succetfdeil  him  as  sultan  of  the  Seljukes.  Alp  Arslan  re- 
stored the  youthful  widow  of  Togrul  Beg  to  her  father, 
demanding,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  appointed  Emir  ai 
Omara  in  the  place  of  his  uncle,  a request  which  the  eahph 
could  not  refuse.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Alp  Arslan  s 
reign  was  to  put  to  death  the  grand  vuir  of  Togrul  Beg, 
together  with  six  hundred  of  his  adherents  Nizam  al- 
Mulk,  who  was  ch'>seD  for  that  ottice  by  Alp  Arslan,  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
the  East.  Alp  Arslan  was  about  to  extend  his  dominions 
by  conquo.nu  in  TranNOXiana,  when  a revolt  in  Azerbijan, 
instigated  by  Kutulmish,  required  his  presence  there.  He 
i defeated  the  rebellious  prince  near  the  city  of  Rci,  ai>d  re- 
sumed in  the  ensuing  year  (1U6S)  his  conquests  in  Tran.H- 
oxiana,  while  his  vizir  Nizam-al-Mulk  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote the* welfare  of  the  interior,  and  to  advance  the  interests 
of  lileratare  and  education  by  establishing  colleges  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  empire.  The  greater  part  of  Syria 
was  at  this  time  hirvady  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks<and  the 
troops  of  the  Greek  emperor  offered  but  little  resistance  to 
their  further  progress.  Romanus  Diogenes,  who  came  to 
the  throne  in  IU68,  resolved  to  take  mure  vigorous  measures 
against  them.  He  joined  his  army  in  person,  and  defeated 
the  Turks  in  several  battles  in  Cilicia  and  nearMalaba; 
but  he  was  unsuccessful  in  an  expedition  against  Khelat, 
and  was.  in  1071,  taken  prisoner  in  a battle  near  Malazkurd 
(or  Melczghird)  in  Armenia.  Alp  Arslan  treated  him  gene- 
rously, and  on  his  promise  to  pay  a considerable  ransom, 
released  him  and  all  the  noble  prisoners  from  their  cap- 
tivity. But  the  Greeks  had.  in  the  mean  time,  placed 
Michael  Parapinacius  upon  the  throne,  by  which  circum- 
stance Diogenes  was  prevented  from  fulfilling  his  engage- 
ment. This  caused  a renewal  of  hostilities.  Alp  Arslans 
son.  Malek  Shah,  conquered  Georgia,  while  the  sultan  him- 
self was  preparing  an  expedition  against  Turkestan.  Hu 
crossed  the  Jihon,  and  commenced  the  war  by  taking  the 
fort  of  Rorzem;  its  governor.  Yussuf  Kothual.  was  led 
before  Alp  Arslan  as  a prisoner,  and  when  reproached  by 
him  for  the  trouble  he  bad  given  him  by  his  long  and  u.xe 
less  resistance,  became  so  incensed,  that  he  rushed  upon  the 
sultan,  and  with  a dagger  inflicted  a mortal  wound  upon 
him.  of  which  he  dieil  (1072.)  Alp  Arslan  was  buried  at 
Merw  in  Khora.san.  His  son  Malek  Shah  succeeded  him 
in  the  government. 

I ALl%S,  BASSES,  {The  Loir  Alpe,)  is  one  of  the  de- 
partments formed  out  of  the  old  Provence,  with  the  addition 
of  the  rich  valley  of  Ban*elnnette,  which  was  in  Dauphin/*. 
It  is  on  the  frontier,  and  ha  the  county  of  Nice,  in  the  con- 
tinental dominions  of  the  King  of  Saidinia.  on  the  E. : on 
the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  the  department  of  the  Var,  on  tlie 
W.  by  that  of  Vaucluse,  and  on  thcN.bylhat  of  the  f/au/ee 
v4/pc«(High  Alps).  It  lies  between  43'’  41'  and  44®  4 
N.  lat. 

The  chief  river  is  the  Durance,  a rapid  stream  which  rUew 
near  Mont  Gen^vve,  passes  through  the  department  of  the 
Higher  Alps,  and.  after  separating  it  from  that  of  ihL*  I..ower 
Alps,  enters  the  latter,  and  crosses  it  from  N.  to  S.,  ulti- 
mately falling  into  the  Rhone  a little  below  Avignon.  The 
tributariesof  this  stream  are  the  libaye,  the  Bl/xine.  the  Asse, 
and  the  Verdon,  which  last  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  department.  These  successively  fall  into  the  I>u-> 
ranee  on  its  left  bank.  The  rivers  and  streams  of  this  de- 
partment often  cause  great  mischief  when  they  overtlow 
their  banks.  The  surface  of  the  department  includes  g81 1 
English  square  miles,  with  IdSiOUUutbabiUnts,  being  about 
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54  penons  to  • square  mile. — a aroaller  proportion  tlian  in 
any  otherdppnrtm'cntexreptCorKica.  I(  scn<U  tvo deputies. 
Tliin  scanty  population  may  be  taken  as  indicating  a harren 
soil  and  an  unfavourable  temperature,  which  we  should  also 
ex|wci  from  the  mountainous  charorer  of  the  disXrict.  The 
high  vullevs  are  covered  with  snow  during  six  months  of  ilie 
year.  Some  of  the  valleys  an*,  however,  more  fertile ; that 
of  Barcebnette,  watere<l  liy  the  Dba>o.  affords  pasturage  to 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  bertls  of  oxen  : while  Ditrni*. 
in  the  other.vise  desolate  valley  of  the  B14  me.  is  surrounded 
by  meadows  arvl  orchards,  vineyards  and  olive  plantations. 
Nearly  25.0  0 acres  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
and  al>out  UO.OoO  are  occupied  by  wood.  The  potato  is 
cultivated  to  a considerable  extetit.  There  are  sjiU  springs 
near  Castellane.  hut  it  docs  not  appear  whether  they  are 
now  turned  to  aceount:  on<l  mineral  waters  at  the  village 
of  Greoux,  in  the  S W,  angle  of  the  department.  Tlie  de- 
partment contains  lead,  calamine,  some  coal,  copper,  and  iron. 

A singular  custom  prevails  am  mg  the  peasants  between 
Sisteron  and  Digne,  of  wrapping  the  dead  in  a winding* 
sheet,  placing  them  on  the  roofs  of  the  huts,  and  covering 
them  during  the  winter  with  snow.  There  are  several  anti* 
quities  in  t‘u  department,  e-'pecially  the  remains  of  some 
ancient  temples  near  the  little  town  of  Ricz.  near  the 
southern  border.  Digne  is  the  capital  of  the  department, 
but,  excepting  on  this  account,  has  few  claims  upon  our 
n >tu'e.  Itissiloated  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  and  has  steep 
and  narrow  streets,  enclosed  by  old  walls.  Its  chief  buildings 
are  the  cathedral,  and  the  residences  of  the  prefect  and  the 
bishop.  It  carries  on  a trade  in  dried  fruits,  and  has  a popu- 
lation of  about  4i00.  There  arc  a college  and  a library,  as 
well  as  a society  of  agriculturo.  Digne  is  465  miles  S.  E. 
by  b.  of  Paris.  There  are  some  t derably  well-frequented 
warm  springs  in  the  neighbournood ; and  tbe  small  vil 
logo  Chaiqptercier,  not  far  off,  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
plidosopher  Gassendi.  Sisterurv  shout  equal  to  Digne  in 
pipulatton.  IS  *24  miles  N-W.  ot  f . town,  me.isuring  by  the 
road.  whk‘h  lakes  a considcrahi*  i .rcuit  The  alur  of  the 
•-athcdral  is  adorned  hy  a line  p/*M*ng  by  Wanloo.  Barcelo- 
neite.N.R  of  Digne,  has  a population  of  17  or  1800;  Cas- 
tellane,  S.E.  of  Digne.  is  rath*.'!'  Tr.rc  populous : Fon  alquier, 
S.VV.  of  Digne,  has  rather  mere  than  2100  inhabitants. 
Koch  of  these  four  is  tbe  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  of 
which  divisions  there  arc  dvc.  the  remaining  one  being  that 
of  Digne.  Riez.  noticed  alxivc,  has  nearly  30U0  inha- 
bitants. 

ALPES,  HAUTES  {Tht  ffigh  Afp»),  a department, 
lying  al  ng  the  iiorllicrn  boundary  of  the  last-mentioned, 
which  it  re^mbles  in  its  physical  character.  The  brandies 
of  the  magnificent  mountain  chain  from  which  it  takes  its 
ilesignation.  pervade  it,  and  fir.n  valleys,  through  which 
the  D trance,  and  the  minor  streams  which  fall  into  it  or  into  I 
the  Isdre.  (another  tributary  of  the  Rhone.)  take  their  way. 
The  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Durance  is  entirely  in 
this  department : it  rises  near  Mont  Genevre  on  the  eastern 
frontier : it  receives  on  the  right  the  Gur^anc.  the  Gyronde, 
and  the  Ruei^h,  a longer  stream  than  the  other  two,  and 
which  does  not  join  the  Durance  till  after  it  has  entered  the 
department  of  the  Low  Alps:  on  the  left  it  receives  the 
Servies  and  theOuil.  Hie  Drac  flows  first  in  a westerly 
and  then  in  a northerly  direction,  and  falls  into  the  Ii^re, 
in  the  department  so  called,  which  adjoins  that  of  the  High 
Alps  on  the  N.W.  The  N.E.  bjundary  is  formed  by  the 
main  chain  of  the  Alps,  which  separates  the  French  and 
Sardinian  dominions:  and  iho communication  between  tliese 
at  this  part  is  by  the  pass  of  Mont  Genevre,  about  6480 
feet  above  the  lei  el  of  the  sea.  [See  Gk^kvric,  Morrr.]  To 
the  W.  of  tile  department  is  that  of  Drome. 

Several  of  the  summits  in  this  department  are  among  the 
loftic>t  of  the  Alps.  The  highest  point  is  Mont  Pelvoux  de 
Vallouise,  which  is  13.138  hmglish  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Mont  V'ii^i.  which,  if  not  in  the  department,  is 
upon  the  Piedmontese  frontier,  is  about  I2..580  feet  high. 
Mont  Gentlvre  is  11.788  feel  high,  (M.  Brun.)  The 
mountains  cover  two  thirds  of  the  department,  and  in 
tlie  narrow  valleys  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground  so  long  as 
10  impede  the  ojierations  of  the  farmer.  The  slojies,  how- 
ever, fumisn  pastures  for  sheep,  which  have  fine  wool  and 
flesh,  and  for  goats.  About  17,0(t0  acres  are  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  grupo : nut-nil  is  also  made.  The 
quantity  of  wood-land  is  greater  ihan  in  the  department  of 
me  A'pj.  being  about  ISP.tiOO  acres.  The  mineral 

wealth  of  this  dc|iartmcnt  is  cjostderable,  and  includes 
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copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  antimony.  Sec.  The  population  is 
125,000.  being  rather  larger  in  proportion  to  the  surface 
(*2IUI  t^iuare  English  miles)  than  in  the  depamueiil  Just 
referretl  u>.  It  semis  two  de|mties.  , 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  viz. 
Gap.  Krobrun,  and  Brian^'on : Gap,  tbe  capital,  is  a town  of 
71IUU  inhabiiants.situaicd  in  a small  plain  Iwunded  bv  niuun* 
tains,  wliich  form  an  amphitheatre.  [See  Gap.]  lirian<,on 
is  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Durance,  and  is  remark- 
able  for  its  stroni;  position  and  its  elevation,  being  about 
4*280  ft*et  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  mhabilanls,  2Si'0 
in  numlicr,  carry  on  a trade  in  wcxillen  and  cotton  poods, 
and  cutlery.  Emhrun,  much  lower  down  the  streaiii.  has 
23UI1  inhabitanfs,  possesses  a fine  eniscupal  palace,  ( fur  it  u as 
once  the  scat  of  a bishopric,)  ana  a still  finer  cathedral, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Charlemagne  In  Lake  Pelho- 
tiers  near  Gap  i.s  tlie  * Trembling  Meadow,'  a small  floating 
island.  (For  the  heights  of  tbe  mountaiiiK,  sec  ()ro:irajJnf 
de  r A’urope.) 

ALFES,  M ARITIMES.  a department  formed  out  of  the 
county  of  Nice  and  the  principiility  of  Monaco,  while  these 
belonged  to  France,  but  which  was  dune  away  when  they 
were  cetJed  W France  in  1815. 

ALPHABET  is  the  name  given  to  the  series  of  letters 
used  in  different  countries  at  different  times.  The  term  is 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  language,  in  which  oMia,  beta, 
ore  the  first  two  letters;  or  if  we  go  a stop  furtner  back, 
we  should  derive  the  word  from  the  Hebrew,  which 
gives  to  the  corresponding  letters  the  names  aleph,  beth. 
Thu.s  the  formation  of  the  word  is  precisely  analogous  to 
that  of  our  familiar  expression,  thcyf,  B,  C;  and  some 
writers  have  found  u similar  origin  for  the  I.^tin  name  given 
to  the  letters,  viz.  elemeniti,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  bears 
an  extraordinary  similarity  in  sound  to  the  three  liquids, 
/,  m,  n,*  but  to  make  this  derivation  satisfacUfry,  it  should 
be  proved  that  these  letters  were  at  one  time  the  leaf’ers  of 
the  alphabet,  fur  otherwise  it  would  be  ditticuU  to  account  for 
the  ^c!cclion  of  a name  from  them  in  prcferonce  to  the  rest. 

Among  the  diff'erent  causes  which  have  prnmoteil  tho 
civilization  of  man.  there  is  none.  w*e  might  almost  say, 
which  has  been  so  fruitful  as  the  invention  of  the  alphabet : 
and  the  very  circum>tance  of  the  invention  bj.ng  est'Ontial 
to  this  effect,  and  therefore  preceding  it,  bos  made  it  a 
task  of  some  difficulty  to  point  out  the  mode  in  which  the 
discovery  was  made,  for  historical  evidence  upon  such  a 
point  must  be  very*  imperfect  The  present  age.  how- 
ever, has  nearly  surmounted  this  difficulty,  and  we  begin  to 
see  pretty  clearly  at  least  how  the  discovery  might  have 
been  made.  |ierhaps  how  it  actutvlly  was  made.  Oral 
language  it>elf,  ue  might  almost  infer  a priori,  originated 
in  an  attempt  to  imitate  by  the  organs  of  the  human  voice 
those  different  sounds  which  nature,  in  her  animate  and  in- 
animate forms,  is  constantly  presenting  to  our  cars.  By  his 
powers  of  articulation  man  could  imitate  those  soumls  at 
pleasure,  and  thus  recall  to  the  minds  of  those  around  him 
the  notion  of  absent  objects  and  put  actions  w ith  whiih  tbe 
sounds  were  connected.  Thiu,  in  its  various  funxis  and 
combinations,  tbe  single  principle  of  sound  would  afford  a 
vast  number  of  symbols  which  might  be  made  to  represent, 
at  first,  tbe  material  objects  of  nature,  or  the  action  of  these 
objects  uptin  one  another.  Tbe  transference  of  these  signs 
from  particular  objects,  that  moke  un  impression  on  the  ear, 
to  tbe  expression  of  abstract  qualities,  would  be  governed 
by  the  same  principles  of  association.  That  such  roust 
have  Iteen  the  origin  of  spoken  language,  reason  would  seem 
to  point  out,  and  the  histori<*al  investigation  of  the  subject 
strongly  confirms  tlie  theory.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
language  which  takes  the  eye  for  its  channel  of  com- 
municutinn  with  the  mind,  would  in  its  first  steps  be  more 
direct  and  more  simple.  The  objects  of  nature  and  many 
of  the  exierual  relations  l>ctw(*en  them  were  easily  repre- 
sented to  the  eye  wiih  mure  or  le«.s  rudeness.  b\  a stick  upon 
sand,  and  by  many  other  means  of  graphic  iraiiation  which 
even  the  savage  may  command.  Yet  when  we  compare 
those  two  modes  of  language  wito  one  another,  we  shall  stion 
perceive  that  #oun^  is  a more  convenient  medium  of  onli- 
nary  communicHtiun,  if  it  be  only  fur  the  reason  that  the 
voice  is  ever  with  us,  and  that  the  ear  is  ready  to  receive 
impressions  from  evesy  direction,  alKne,  below,  and  around 
us.  A deaf  and  dumb  sava  e who  should  wish  to  depict  to 
a fViond  an  object  upon  the  sand  must  first  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  bis  companion  by  the  sense  of  touch,  just  as  in 
luoilem  manufactories  where  the  speaking  }n|>e  u used,  a 
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l)ell  is  attached  to  it,  the  ringing  of  which  first  directs  the 
party  who  is  to  be  address^  to  apply  his  ear  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  pipe.  The  result  of  a comparison  then 
between  these  two  forms  of  language  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly 
stated  thus.  The  language  of  pictorial  symlwls  is  more 
easily  invented  and  understood  at  first.  Tlie  other,  when 
once  invented  and  understood,  is  better  adapted  for  the 
ordinary  uses  of  life.  The  difilculty  of  invention,  however, 
is  a difiiculty  that  occurs  but  once;  the  difficulties  in  the 
after  use  of  the  language,  such  as  they  are,  never  cease. 
In  the  last  place,  sound  travels  without  the  aid  of  light.  It 
is  therefore  natural  to  conceive  that  oral  language  would 
approach  a comparatively  perfect  form  with  much  greater 
rapidity  than  that  which  addresses  itself  to  the  eye. 

out  the  timo  would  soon  oomc  when  it  would  bo  de- 
sirable to  reoord  for  a shorter  or  lunger  lime  the  acts  and 
thoughts,  and  commands  and  duties  of  man  : and  here  the 
language  of  the  voice  would  utterly  fail,  while  the  other  might 
ensure  a continuance  of  existence.  dcj>ending  upi>n  the  na- 
ture of  the  material  on  which  the  representation  might  be 
made.  In  less  than  a second  the  sound  of  the  human  voice 
dies  away,  but  the  picture  even  on  the  sea-sand  lasts  until 
the  next  tide  washes  it  away  : the  waxen  tablet  would  pre- 
serve Us  characters  long  enough  fir  the  purposes  of  epis- 
tolary communication  ; the  papyrus,  the  cloth  of  linen  and  i 
cotton,  the  bark  of  trees,  the  harder  woods,  (he  skins  of  ani-  I 
mals,  would  retain  the  impressions  upon  them  for  centuries; 
and  lastly,  bricks,  and  stone,  and  metal,  under  favourable  ! 
circumstances,  might  convey  their  rccortls  to  a pi>sterit>  of  , 
many  thousand  years.  Now  to  represent  visible  actions  and  j 
visible  objects  would,  as  we  have  already  stated,  be  an  easy  j 
affair,  and  the  signs  for  abstract  Qualities  might  bo  obtained,  ! 
as  in  sounds,  upon  iho  prinnplo  of  association.  But  in-  I 
slead  of  funning  a new  series  of  associations,  which  would 
not  easily  become  generally  intelligible,  it  would  no  doubt  bo 
found  more  convenient,  occasionally,  to  turn  to  account  the  I 
already  existing  language  of  souml.  A few  examples  may  ] 
perhaps  explain  our  meaning,  Visible  objects,  in  the  first  : 
place,  may  be  directly  represented.  No  pictorial  symbol  of 
an  oi  can  so  readily  convey  that  notion  to  the  mind  as  tlie 
representation  of  the  animal  itself,  or,  in  order  to  save  time, 
that  part  of  the  animal  which  is  most  characteristic  of  it 
might,  and  would,  be  selected;  in  the  present  case  we 
should  prop^‘  the  head  of  the  animal  with  its  burns.  To  ' 
signify  a visible  action,  such  as  fighting,  we  should,  perhaps, 
avail  ourselves  of  the  fiat,  as  the  natural  organ  for  that  ‘ 
purpi^  belonging  to  man,  following  therein  the  same  direct 
principle  of  association  which  has  formed  the  l.Atiu  word 
pugnare,  U>  fight,  from  the  element  pugnua,  or  rather  pug,  a 
fist.  In  this  way  we  should  form  a series  of  symbols  alto-  < 
gethcr  independent  of  the  language  of  sound;  but  we 
repeat,  it  would  often  be  more  convenient  to  make  the 
language  of  visible  signs  in  part  dependent  upon  the  oral 
symbols.  This  may  be  roost  simply  effected  by  what  is  in 
fact  a species  of  punning:  If,  for  instance,  a symbol  were  ^ 
rei^uireu  of  an  Englishman  for  the  abstract  notion  of  friend-  \ 
ahtp,  he  might  employ  the  two  separate  signs  for  a friend 
and  a rhip ; the  first  of  which  we  will  suppose  to  ^ tux> 
harula  claapej,  the  other,  of  course,  a huU  with  a moat  and  i 
enough  rigging  to  distinguish  it  from  other  objects.  We  1 
should  thus  have  two  pictorial  symbols,  which  would  sepa- 
rately excite  in  the  mind  first  the  nntitma,  and  then  the  ■ 
oral  names  of  friend  and  ahip,  and  the  combinations  of 
these  sounds  would  recall  that  new  notion,  for  which  the 
articulate  sounds  of  the  word  friendahip  arc  already  the 
conventional  symbol.  Books  of  amusement  for  children  | 
have  been  formed  upon  this  principle,  and  we  have  seen  in  ; 
them  such  a sentence  as  - / aawaintyawaUmt  agofiseberry — 
formed  by  uniting  the  nictures  of  an  eye,  a aau>,  a boy,  a 
awitUnw,  a gooae,  and  a berry. 

So  far  we  have  only  considered  what  the  origin  of  written 
language  might  have  been.  The  records  still  existing  of 
the  Egyptians  have  enabled  modem  discoverers  to  deduce 
with  an  evidence  closely  approaching  to  certainty  what  it 
actually  was.  The  hieroglyphic  characters  of  Ei^ypt  bear 
upon  the  very  face  of  them  decided  proof  that  they  are  in 
their  origin  pictorial  emblems;  and  that  they  constitute  a 
language,  appears  incxmtrovertihly  from  the  triple  Rosetta 
inscription,  the  Greek  version  of  which  expressly  affirms, 
that  the  decree  contained  in  the  inscription  was  ordered  to 
be  written  in  three  different  characters;  the  sacred  letters, 
tho  letters  of  the  country,  and  the  Greek.  The  second  of 
these  classes  baa  been  called  the  enchonat,  from  the  Graek 


term  siraifying  of  the  country,  or  else  demotic, 

(iij/ioTico«)i.  e.  oftnepeopU.  But  although  tlie  hieroglyphic 
characters  may  be  for  the  most  part  pictorial  emblems  used 
directly  for  the  objects  which  they  represent,  or  nieJapbon- 
cally  for  other  associated  ideas,  it  has  been  established  by  most 
satisfactoryevidcnce.  that  they  were  also  in  Mone  cases  repre- 
sentatives of  articulate  sound,  noUhoweter.of  the  whole  oral 
name  belonging  to  their  original  ol^uct,  but  solely  of  the 
initial  letter,  or  perhaps  syllable.  ‘fnU  use  uf  the  sai^red 
pictorial  characters  as  symbols  uf  sound  was  perhaps  origi- 
nally confined  to  the  expression  of  proper  names.  Such,  for 
insunce,  is  their  use  in  the  hieroglyphic  division  of  the 
Rosetta  inscription  for  the  name  of  Ptolemy  and  in  another 
inscription  for  that-  of  Cleopatra.  Thus,  the  former  name 
might  be  expressed  hieroglyphically  in  our  own  language  by 
the  pictures  of  a pig,  a top,  an  owl,  a lion,  and  a mouae. 
It  should  l>e  added,  however,  that  when  the  sacred  symbols 
are  used  with  this  plionetic  or  vocal  power  for  royal  names, 
they  are  included  in  an  oval  ring  or  cartouche.  The  en- 
chorial character  seems  at  fin>t  to  l>ear  little  or  no  resem- 
hlani'e  to  the  hieroglyphic;  but  a comparison  of  various 
manuscripts  that  have  been  found  in  mummies,  coniaining 
parallel  passages  in  the  two  characters,  has  led  to  the  oertam 
conclusion  that  the  enchorial  themselves  have  arisen  from  the 
degradation  or  corruption  of  the  sacre<l  pictorial  charaetcre. 
Dr.  Young,  in  hli  exi^llent  article  on  Ei^ypt,  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  Encychtpadtti  Bntunmea.  has  given  specimens 
which  are  perfectly  sufficient  to  establish  the  connexion. 
The  subject,  however,  of  Egyptian  writing  in  its  diflerent 
forms  requires  an  investigation  of  so  many  details,  that 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Hisroulyphics.  We  must 
here  be  satisfied  with  stating  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
safe  conclusion,  that  a language  onginully  hierinrlyphic, 
would  naturally  wear  away  until  (he  characters  lost  nearly 
all  trace  of  their  original  formation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
became,  eventually,  the  mere  representatives  of  phonetic 
powers,  first,  perhaps,  as  sy  lUbIcs,  aftenrards  as  mere  letters. 

The  Hebrew  a^habet  again  afilirds  double  evidence  of 
the  same  nature.  The  names  of  (he  letters,  it  is  well  known, 
are  also  the  names  of  material  objects,  some  of  the  very 
objects,  in  fact,  which  would  be  well  adapted  to  pictorial 
representation.  A part  of  these  names,  it  is  true,  are  ob- 
solete in  the  Hebrew  language  as  at  present  known,  i.  e.  the 
authority  for  their  meaning  is  solely  traditional,  as  they  are 
not  found  in  the  existing  writings  of  the  language ; but  tliis 
fact,  while  it  affurd.s  evidence  that  the  names  are  not  the 
result  of  forgery,  is  precisely  what  roust  necessarily  have 
occurred  in  those  changes  to  which  all  language  is  e.xposed 
in  the  long  course  of  ages.  We  have  given  a table  with  the 
Hebrew  names  of  the  letters,  which  it  will  be  seen  have 
been  borrowed,  with  slight  changes,  for  many  other  alpha- 
beta.  But  it  will  be  objected  that,  in  fact,  the  letters,  what- 
ever they  may  be  called,  bear  no  pictorial  resemblance  to  the 
objects  which  it  is  pretended  they  represent  If  the  Hebrew 
characters  alone  be  considered,  this  objection  will  not  be  un- 
reasonable. But  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
the  present  Hebrew  characiors  arc  of  comparativelv  modem 
date,  and  if  so.  there  is  nothing  very  violent  in  tfie  huppt^ 
sition  that  they  may  have  been  derived  by  degradation  from 
an  earlier  pictorial  form,  as  the  enchorial  of  the  Eg>  ptians.  it 
is  now  established,  arose  fniro  the  corruption  of  their  h>en>- 
glyphics.  But  not  to  rely  too  strongly  upm  theory  , we  may 
appeal  to  what  are  virtually  Hebrew  alphabets,  though 
called  Rhenicinn  and  Samaritan.  In  RIate  1.  «p.  3ft2)  Nos  *2, 
3, 4, 5,  the  reader  will  see  sj*ecimens  of  ihcrie  alphal>e(s.  The 
first  two  are  taken  from  Bloeckh's  Inacriptions,  pp.  52 1,  527. 
and  from  the  coins  given  by  Mionnet.  The  Samaritan  cha- 
racters ara  taken  wdely  from  Mionnet.  Now  among  tliese. 
wo  find  a few  at  least,  which,  even  to  the  sober  roindiKl,  bear 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  natural  objects.  The  first 
letter  in  these  alphabets,  aleph,  it  is  well  known  means  an 
or ; indeed,  the  terms  Ixifc;,  elephaa,  elephant,  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English  languages,  seem  to  be  derived 
from  this  Hebrew  name.  If  in  Syria  the  name  aleph  was 
extended  to  the  e/rjJtant,  as  tlhe  Greck.s  applied  their 
term  crocodile,  projierly  a binrxl,  to  the  monster  of  the  Nile-  - 
when  the  wonl  came  to  the  western  nations  in  comieclion 
with  the  elephant,  the  original  aen^e  would  be  readily  lost  ir. 
the  wicondary.  The  Romans  too  called  the  same  animal  Brja 
Lucua,  the  Lucanian  Ox.  We  have  already  stated  that  the 
must  simple  mode  of  representing  an  o.\  would  be  by  a 
picture  of  its  head  and  horns,  and  if  any  one  will  turn  tlie 
engraving  of  our  second  Pheiiician  character^  so  as  to 
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have  the  angular  point  downwards,  be  will  see  a very  fair  | 
picture  of  an  ox's  bead,  ailb  its  two  horns,  and  ears  into  ! 
the  bargain.  Those  who  are  determined  to  take  nothing  I 
for  a representative  of  an  ox  that  has  not  a body,  four 
legs,  anu  a tail,  may  be  asked  to  aeoount  for  the  astrono- 
mical figure  of  taurus  in  the  sodiae. 

Again  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  letter  m was  meTn,  and  this 
also  was  the  name  for  water.  Now  a very  ordinary  symbol 
for  water  is  a zigzag  line,  which  is  no  doubt  intended  to 
imitate  undulation  or  rippling.  We  find  this  symbol  for 
o^uarius  in  the  zodiac,  and  we  find  it  also  in  Greek  manu- 
scripts. both  for  the  sea.  and  water,  the  former 

word  having  the  symbol  inclosed  in  a large  circle  or  tA^ta, 
(he  latter  having  its  aspirate  duly  placed  abo\e  the  waving 
line.  Indeed  every  boy  in  his  first  attempt  to  draw  water, 
represents  it  by  a zigzag  line.  But  before  we  point  out  in 
the  written  characters  what  we  look  upon  as  representing 
the  wave,  or  (to  be  candid)  as  being  the  corrupt^  remains 
of  what  once  was  a wave,  we  must  premise  a few  woids  on 
the*  characters  of  the  ol  ler  Western  languages.  We  have 
already  asserted  our  belief,  that  the  Hebrew  characters  now 
used  are  of  more  recent  form  than  those  in  the  Phenician 
and  Samaritan  alphabets — we  will  now  go  one  step  farther, 
and  express  our  opinion,  that  in  many  of  the  characters, 
the  Greek  alphabet  and  the  Etruscan  (which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  independent  name,  is  a mere  offset  from  the  Greek) 
generally  present  a more  accurate  picture  of  the  original  I 
Mters  than  those  of  tlia  three  former  alphabets.  That  ail 
these  alphalifts  arc  identical  in  iheirorigm,  we  will  presently 
show  in  more  detail.  It  is  enough  here  to  rely  upon  the 
ovidence  of  Hen^otus.  (v.  5B)  who  expressly  affirms 
(and  he  speaks  from  his  personal  examination)  that  the  j 
lonians  received  their  cUaractert  from  the  Phenicians.  and  ! 
that  they  were  actually  called  Phenician-  Now,  there  U ! 
no  doubt  that  the  inscriptions  from  which  we  have  taken  the 
Greek  characters  of  our  plate,  arc  older,  at  least,  than  cither 
the  Phenician  inscriptions  given  in  Boeckh,  or  the  coins 
which  famished  Mionnet  with  his  characters  Hence,  we 
may  naturally  expect  to  find  at  times  in  the  oldest  Greek 
characters  traces  of  a higher  antiquity  and  purer  forms 
than  in  those  which  pass  under  the  more  venerable  names 
of  Hebrew,  Phenician,  and  SamariUn.  The  mere  wave, 
then,  we  contend,  was  probably  the  original  form  of  the  mcm  .* 
the  initial  or  concluding  stroke  of  the  wave  becoming,  by  a 
kind  of  (tourish.  longer  than  the  others,  leads  to  the  so-called 
Etruscan  and  Greek  forms  in  columns  6,  9.  14,  15,  16,  18.  I 
Th  is  long  descending  stroke  takes  a bend  in  the  Samaritan  I 
and  Hebrew  characters  towards  the  left  ; as  was  not  unna-  I 
tural  in  a language  where  the  words  run  in  that  direction.  i 
By  a comparison  of  the  nun,  ayin,  and  pe,  and  per-  | 

haps  copA,  with  the  corresponding  letters  in  the  other  alpha-  i 
bets,  the  reader  will  perhaps  be  induced  to  ascribe  the  bottom 
strokes,  which  in  these  letters  also  run  to  the  left,  to  the  same  ' 
accidental  origin.  This  supposition  is  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that  the  eaph,  nun,  pe,  and  teadi,  when  they  arc 
the  final  letters  of  a word,  omit  this  appendage,  and  in  its  ' 
place  have  the  perpendicular  stroke  merely  continued  in  the  ' 
same  direction  downwards,  a little  beyond  its  usual  length.  | 
Our  last  example  shall  bo  from  oym.  which  is  at  once  the 
name  of  a letter  and  the  w»»rd  which  signifies  an  er/e.  The 
eye  happens  moreover  to  l>e  an  hieroglyphic  character  of  the 
Egyptians,  and.  thorefure.  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  it 
among  the  Hebrew  symbols.  Nay,  if  we  may  believe  Chara- 
polUon,  the  picture  of  an  eye  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
was  actually  used  at  times  for  an  o,  exactly  as  ayin  liy  the 
Hebrews.  Now,  though  an  eye  might  be  roprc?,emod  at  first 
with  tolerable  precision,  it  would,  in  the  inevitable  course  of 
degradation.  s<Km  become  a mere  oval,  or  rather  circle  (for 
the  eyes  of  animals  are  generally  circular)  with  a small  dot 
in  the  centre  to  mark  the  pupil.  Such  a character  is  actually 
found  in  our  Greek  scries  of  alphalicLs,  Plate  II,  Column 
21,  &c.  The  firm  afterwards  lost  it*  inserted  point,  and  at 
times  was  corrupted  into  a lozenge  or  even  a triangle.  In  Dr. 
Young’s  successive  plates  of  parallel  passages  from  Egyp- 
tian NlSS.  iEnryel.  Bnt.  Sapp.  PI.  78.  N .)  the  reader  may  see 
an  emblem,  consisiing,  like  our  own,  of  a circle  with  a point 
m It,  gradually  wearing  down  in  MSS.  less  and  less  care- 
fully written,  until  it  hccomcs  at  first  a mere  circle,  and  then 
ftoroething  more  like  a triangle.  After  what  has  been  said, 
we  need  hardly  repeat  that  the  Hebrew  form  appears  again 
in  a very  corrupted  5t,ate.  A tail  has  been  added,  upon  the 
principle  explained  above,  and  the  careless  writer  (as  in  the 
Creek  letter,  Plato  II,  Column  20)  has  failed  to  make  his 


circle  meet  at  the  top,  an  accident  which  may  be  also  traced 
in  the  Hebrew  thrth.  Indeed,  the  letters  aytn  and  theth 
may  be  compared  in  nearly  all  their  forms.  Those  who 
examine  the  clianges  of  letters,  will  not  be  surprised,  that 
what  was  at  first  an  accident,  bct'amo  at  la.st  a fixed  rule  in 
the  formation.  We  shall  soon  see  other  instances  of  this 
fact. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  an  exanhnation  of  the  alphaliets 
given  in  our  plates,  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  the  distri- 
bution of  articulate  sounds  among  the  vowels,  liquids,  and 
consonants.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  some  writers  to 
determine  the  number  of  distinct  sounds  which  the  human 
voice  is  capable  of  producing.  A Uttlo  consideration  would 
have  shown  them,  that  they  were  alicmpiing  to  limit  that 
which  was  essentially  infinite.  Thi  vowel  simnds  all  run 
into  one  another  in  a continuous  gradation.  The  same  is 
true  of  those  modificationsof  sound  which  we  call  consonants, 
and  likewise  of  the  liquids.  At  the  same  lime  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  that  a limited  number  of  symlxils  should  be 
employed.  Of  these  some  nations  will  employ  more,  some 
less,  but  few  have  ever  made  use  of  m many  as  thirty, 
unless,  indeed,  wo  include  those  alphabets  which  consi^nt  of 
syllabic  symbols,  and  then,  of  course,  the  consonuilai  syl- 
lables will  be  multiplied  in  the  proportion  of  the  simple 
Vowels.  The  vowel  sounds  are  usually  placed  in  the  order, 
0,  e,  i,  o,  u,  such  being  their  succession  in  the  various  alpha- 
bets of  Europe  and  Western  Asia;  but  if  we  wish  to  place 
them  in  that  order,  which  marks  their  relation  to  one  another, 
we  should  write  i.  e,  a,  o,  u,  or  in  the  opposite  order  u.  o,  j,  e.  i. 
Mr.  Willis,  in  a paper  in  the  Camfiridgf  Efitluinphiral  Trarnt- 
aetinnw,  has  shown  by  experiment,  Uiat  the  ditforent  vowel 
sounds  may  be  produced  artiOitially,  by  throwing  a current 
of  air  upon  a reed  in  a pipe,  ind  that,  as  the  pipe  is  length- 
ened or  shortened,  the  vowels  are  successively  produced  in 
tae  order  above  given.  When  a door  creaks,  or  a cat  squeaU, 
wc  have  experiments  of  the  same  nature,  at  least  as  regards 
the  result,  for  in  both  these  cases  wo  may  often  detect  (he 
due  series  of  the  vowels.  Thus,  the  word  meie  would  be 
more  expressively  written  mieanu.  In  all  these  remarks  we 
speak  of  the  vowels  as  poasessiing  those  sounds  which  are 
common  on  the  continent,  not  those  which  are  peculiar  to 
ourselves  : viz.,  t like  ee,  e like  ay,  a as  in  /at/ier,  o as  in 
bone,  u as  00  in  food. 

The  liquids  again  should  be  written  in  the  order  r.  I,  n,  m 
beginning  from  the  throat  and  advancing  along  the  juilatc 
and  teeth  to  the  lips ; or  in  the  reverse  orfier.  The  otlicr 
letters  have  often  liecn  divided  according  to  their  organs  : 
1st.  the  guttural  and  palatals,  g (as  l>cforc  a),  k (with  r q) ; 
gh,  ch  (as  in  the  Scotch  lock) : h,  with  perhaps  ng,  y.  and 
ifA.  2ndly,  dentals,  d,  t ; dh  (as  th  in  this),  tk  (as  in 
thing) : z,  »;  zh,  (like  eh  in  church),  zh  ; J (as  in  English), 
/ (as  in  French).  3rdly.  labials,  ft,  p ; f»,/ and  ic.  Perhaps 
the  four  last  of  those  we  have  includcti  among  the  dentals 
partake  in  an  equal  degree  of  the  palatal  character.  In  the 
above  enumeration  of  the  consonants,  we  have  placed  first 
in  their  respective  series,  those  commonly  called  the  middle 
(or  medial)  letters  g,  d,  ft;  then  the  tenues,  of  more  delicate 
letters  k,  t,  p ; and  then  the  aspirates ; but  as  each  class 
presents  two  forms  of  the  aspirate  readily  distinguished  i>v 
the  ear,  and  as  these  pairs  of  aspirates  stand  in  the  sam  * 
relation  to  one  another  as  the  medial  and  tenues,  we  have 
throughout  placed  what  we  may  perhaps  call  the  middle 
a.spiratc  before  its  delicate  relative,  viz.,  gh  before  rh.  or  x • 
dh  before  tk  : v before  /.  Perhaps  among  the  labials,  r,/,  tr, 
may  be  considered  ns  aspirates  : if  so.  they  arc  still  in  their 
proper  order.  So  among  the  six  sibilants  given  after  the 
dentals,  it  appears  to  us,  that  s.ch,  and  the  English  j,  stand 
respectively  to  *.  sh,  and  the  French  J,  in  the  same  relation  of 
mediafs  to  tenues,  and  they  are  arranged  arcordinply.  Tin- 
letters  y and  le  arc  sui  generis,  and  are,  indeed,  lutimutcly 
related  to  iho  vowels,  having  an  affinity  to  the  opposite 
extremities  of  the  vocal  series,  y,  i,  e,  a,  o,  u,  tc ; and  thus 
we  may  consider  the  coramcncement  of  llie  series  as  con- 
nected with  the  throat,  and  the  termination  with  fho  lips. 

A tabular  arrangement,  in  which  the  medial,  tenues,  and 
aspirated  letters  are  placed  in  vertical  columns,  while  those 
belonging  to  the  same  organ  are  collected  in  horizontal 
rows,  affords  a good  view  of  them.  But  the  paralleloni- 
pedon  fhmishes  an  arrangement  niperior  to  that  of  tne 
square  for  the  twelve  rclat^  oonsonanta  given  below  ; and 
for  the  sibilants,  the  angnlar  points  of  the  prism  may  be 
employed;  while  the  vowels  and  liquids  require  nothing 
more  than  a simple  line. 
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1.  Corfsonants. 


j Eng,  j Fr. 


3.  LiquitU. 

r 1 n m 

4.  V'owcls. 

I I 

yji  o u o ufw 

In  the  prei‘edinf(  purallelopipedon.  the  three  horizontal 
planer,  beginning  from  above,  represent  the  t;utiural  or  |>a- 
latal,  the  dental,  and  tlic  labial  letters.  The  front  vertiral 
plane  includes  tlie  aspirates,  that  at  the  back,  the  nun-as> 
pirates.  Tho  left  vertical  comprehends  the  medial  letters, 
that  on  the  right  the  tenue*.  Every  letter  of  course,  at 
the  intersection  of  three  of  these  planes,  and  may  be  de- 
6ned  arxsordingly. 

A dvstrihution  of  the  letters  acconling  to  the  actual  nature 
of  the  sounds  is  of  considerable  use  in  the  examination  of 
those  numerous  euphonic  and  dialectic  changes  which  occur 
not  only  in  thepob>hed  language  of  Greece,  hut  also  in  those 
languages  which  are  incon>ideralely  callwl  barbarous.  But 
no  single  distribution  will  at  once  present  to  the  view  all 
the  relations  of  the  difTcrent  letters.  Not  merely  are  the 
several  letters  in  each  of  our  horizontal,  and  to  a certain  ex- 
tent also  in  the  vertical,  divisions  interchangeable  with  their 
neighbours,  but  the  twelve  consonants  arriinged  in  No.  1. 
are  in  fact  also  related  to  tbc  liquids  and  even  to  the  vowels. 
As  the<e  consonants  extend  fr  im  the  thmat  to  Ute  lips,  so  do 
tlie  liquids,  and  the  vowels  also,  y and  i being  formed  in 
the  ba<'k  of  the  mouth,  u and  tc  at  the  lips.  In  fact,  the 
principle  of  lengthening  the  vocal  pipe,  which  gave  Mr. 
Wdlis  the  series  of  vowel  sounds,  is  nothing  more  than 
what  is  done  in  the  human  mouth.  To  produce  the 
first  sound,  we  shorten  the  lube  of  the  lunuih ; for  the 
lust,  we  extend  it  tJ  its  utmost  length : and  in  inter- 
mediate degrees  for  the  vowels  between  the  two  extremes. 
Ill  comparing,  therefore,  our  onlinury  consoniints  wiih  the 
liquids  and  vowels,  we  find,  as  we  might  cx|)cct.g  closely 
related  to  y as  our  language  in  its  older  forms,  and  even  its 
existing  dialects,  fully  establishes.  The  intermediate  d 
a^in  has  an  atfinity  fur  /.  n;  and  h,  at  the  labial  extremity 
of  the  consonants,  is  intimately  related  to  m,  tr,  and  u,  at 
the  corrospinding  points  of  the  other  scries.  To  make  our 
views  iur.ludc  the  whole  body  of  letters,  it  remains  to  be 
observed  in  the  first  place,  that  bad  the  nasal  organ  been 
considered,  we  should  have  had  a series  m.  n,  ng  with  their 
intermediate  sounds  dc)>cnding  partly  upon  Uie  nose,  and 
partly  upon  the  lips,  teeth,  and  palate,  respectively.  In 
the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  the  series  of  guttural,  palatal,  lingual, 
dental,  and  labial  consonants,  hare  an  n belonging  to  each 
class  with  a distinct  symbol.  That  which  b<dungs  ti  tlie 
guttural  series  is  a sound  analogous  to  our  ng  in  ringing. 
Tlie  nasal  of  the  labial  series  is  of  course  m.  The  otheromis- 
si  >ri  ofuur  tabular  view  is  the  letter  A,  which,  when  pronounced 
at  all.  is  a faint  rv^presentative  of  the  guttural  aspirate  cA.  In 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  the  names  rAc/A  and  heth  are  given 
indifTcrimtly  to  the  eighth  letter,  and  the  etymology  of  every 
languai^c  would  supply  examples  of  the  o->nnexion. 

Having  entl^avoured  to  arrange  the  letterbof  the  alphabet 
upon  some  principle,  we  cannut  pass  over  in  silence  the  ap- 
|iaivnt  contusion  in  the  alphaU'ts  we  liuvo  boon  speaking  of, 
tile  Hebrew  and  Greek..  Tliat  the  order  observed  in  the 
latter  is  borrowed  fro  n the  former  can  scarcely  admit  of  a 
question.  Kqx  though  the  vnu  of  the  Hebrew  has  no  cor- 


responding character  in  the  later  Greek  alphabet,  it  is  yet 
well  known  that  it  once  had  such  aixirrelativeinlhetf/gummo, 
at  least  in  power;  iHvi  that  the  digamnia  wos  actually  I./st 
from  the  sixth  place  is  proretl  from  the  gap  at  that  )Mxm  in 
the  numerical  use  of  tne  Greek  alphabet,  and  the  clumsy 
contrivance  nf  filling  it  up  by  the  letter  r.  The  position  of 
the  letter  Fin  the  Roman  alphabet  is  a proof  in  confirma- 
tion The  ttadi  of  the  Hebrews  ran  never  have  had  a place  in 
the  Greek  alphabet,  but  tbc  following  letter  kojpa  most  as- 
suredly had,  as  is  proved  both  by  tlie  existence  of  that  letter 
in  many  of  the  older  Greek  inscriptions,  and  the  coins  of  Cro- 
ton, and  no  less  decidedly  by  the  insertion,  as  before,  of  a 
numerical  substitute,  which  even  retained  thenameofAnypa. 

It  may  be  observeil  too,  that  the  Latin  q.  of  the  same  power 
and  form,  corresponds  also  in  position  : and  the  close  con- 
nexion lietween  koppa  and  q is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  as  q is  generally  u>ed  solely  before  u,  so  Muijhi  is  rarely 
used  except  bef.<rc  o.  as  in  the  coins  of  Cos,  Cunnth,  and 
Symeuse.  The  srhin  and  gin  of  the  Hebrew  have  m their 
own  alphabet  not  merely  an  idcnuty  of  form,  except  in  the 
diacritic  points,  but  Umr  also  tlm  same  miincrical  value,  so 
that  they  must  be  considcrcil  as  one  in  their  origin.  At  lau 
the  Hebrew  Fcru:?.  terminates,  while  the  Greek  adds  firsta  v, 
then  a^,  a x>a  ^ and  an  w.  That  same  of  tbi'se  did  not 
l«long  to  the  earl>  Greek  uhiUal>et  U proved  histuncally. 
The  tv  appears  rarely  before  tlie  vear  M.r. ; X-  and 
were  tvprescnietl  by  d>£,  KH.  1111,  and  v or  V appears  to 
lie  only  a variety  of  the  oyin,  to  wliich  it  bears  a strong  re- 
semblance in  form.  The  letters  o and  u moreover  in  all 
languages  are  soclosely  related  in  power,  that  the  one  uiiglit 
almt«t  supply  the  place  of  the  other,  as  is  actually  the  case 
in  the  Etrusi'an,  which  luid  a u.  but  no  o.  U is  not,  there- 
fore,  a very  bold  thing  to  a.s.'^rt  that  the  early  Greek  alphabet 
terminated  at  the  same  point  as  the  Hebrew.  There  is  how- 
ever, a diliiculty  which  should  not  be  neglected.  It  has  been 
a common  assertion,  that  the  old  Greek  alphabet  consisted  of 
only  sixteen  letters.  But  Pliny  and  Plutarch  seem,  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  the  sole  authority  for  the  statement;  and  the 
as.sertion  of  the  former,  that  I’damedes  in  the  time  of  the 
Trman  war  (!)  added  0,  S,  <b,  X,  and  Simonides  Z,  II,  Q, 
is  full  of  so  many  difficulties  that  Itelief  could  not  readily 
be  given  to  him.  even  were  there  no  counter  authoriiy.  For 
upitii  what  principle  could  the  Greek  letters  have  attained 
their  present  order,  if  they  were  introdui'ed  according  to  the 
chronological  arrangement  given  by  Pliny?  Rut  fortunately 
in  the  very  passage  of  Pliny  rcferretl  to,  (vii.  56,  or  57.)  he 
gives  another  statement  from  Ari»totlc,  dillbring  from  his 
own  in  several  particulars,  but  it  must  be  confessed  not  more 
6ati^factory.  They  mutually  serve,  however,  to  weaken  the 
authority  of  each  other.  In  enumerating  the  sixteen  lettori 
it  may  be  obsened  that  the  long  vowels  H,  H,  the  double 
letters  Z.  S,  'f , the  aspirates  d>,  X,  0,  are  excluded  bv  Pliny. 
In  defence  of  IL 't',  X.  4>  wc  say  nothing;  but  the  c{iaracter 
H certainly  ilid  exist,  iu>t  indeed  as  a long  vouch  but  as  an 
aspirate.  Thus  with  the  digamma,  the  hotter  H (cAefA)  and 
the  theta  the  old  alplialiet  po>scssed  a complete  tiio  of  aspi- 
rates : so  erroneous  is  the  notion  that  they  should  all  be  ex- 
n'uded.  I.4iBtly.  os  for  Z and  Z,  the  circumstance  of  their 
situation  corresp  'inling  precisely  lo  the  :am  and  samech  of 
the  Hebrew  would  induce  us  to  defend  them,  even  at  the 
risk  of  supposing  (if  such  supposition  be  nei'e»sary)  that,  in 
their  original  power,  they  were  not  double  letters.  We  do 
not,  however,  mean  that  the  very  characters  existed,  but 
that  sibilants  of  some  kind  occupieu  their  places.  The  precise 
correspondencft  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets  in  tbe 
order  and  power  and  names  of  the  letters  is  an  argument 
of  much  stronger  weight  than  any  testimony  from  such 
careless  and  late  writers  as  Pliny  and  Plutarch. 

But  we  are  digressing  too  long  fnim  the  question  about 
the  principle  which  gm“emed  the  first  arrangement  of  the 
Hebrew  or  old  Greek  alphaliet,  if  principle  there  l>e.  ThmigU 
we  cannot  satisfactorily  aci-uunt  for  the  whole  order  through- 
out the  t venty-two  letters,  there  arc  certainly  traces  of  sonre 
regularity  in  the  arrangement.  We  find  first  the  simplc.st 
of  tbc  vowel  sounds  followed  by  the  three  medials,  y.  S : 
then  another  vowel.  folIi>wed,  with  some  irregularity  indeed, 
by  uspira'M  corresponding  >n  order  to  the  abne  consonant!,. 
vau  cA'-tA. /Ae/A,  no  liad  representatives  of  x>^  Then 
again  we  have  a vowel  i,  followed  soon  after  by  three  con- 
sonants related  to  each  other.  K,  n,  v.  Soon  after  we  find 
a fourth  vowel  o,  and  after  it,  in  a little  disorder  it  must  br» 
allowed,  pi,  koppa,  tau.  It  c.vnnnt  well  be  a mere  accident 
that  tlie  several  classes  oflabiuls,  palatals, and  dentals  octui  r 
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•o  nearly  toswther  in  the  iJiflerent  parti  of  the  lerleit  and 
al<rav»  in  the  name  onler.  It  will,  perhaps,  here  be  ob- 
aon'e  l,  that  in  iheso  remarks  we  are  unintentionally  eon- 
firaiinii^  the  os!>ertiun  of  Phny  and  Plutarrh  about  the  six- 
teen letters,  the  more  so  as  Plutarrb  speaks  of  four  qua- 


Coptic. 

Ethiopian  or  Ahyminian* 

Nsao. 

Po»ft 

NaoM. 

Power. 

1 

s. 

Alpha 

a 

1 

U 

Hoi' 

ha 

a 

B & 

Blu  or 

VU» 

b 

s 

A 

Law! ' 

U 

3 

ifi 

Haul. 

ha 

a 

r 

t* 

OawM> 

4 

00 

Mai^ 

ma' 

4 

X 

DaUo 

d 

5 

VJ 

Sant 

aa 

6 

1 

R*a 

ra 

S 

e 

e 

El 

a 

7 

fi 

Saat 

•a 

6 

o 

So 

• 

$ 

•f 

KuT 

ka 

7 

r 

< 

ZiU 

i 

9 

n 

B«t 

ba 

8 

II 

H 

liiu 

L 

10 

’t' 

T*wi 

u' 

0 

11 

llbarm 

hha 

<y 

It 

h 

Nahaa' 

na 

to 

I 

1 

tawlA 

i 

IS 

'h 

Alpb' 

a 

R 

14 

In 

Car 

}1 

K 

Kappa 

k 

15 

(D 

Waal 

on 

it 

X 

X 

l^ttda 

r 

16 

0 

Aid. 

, 

IS 

u 

u 

Mi 

m 

17 

H 

Zal 

ta 

H 

It 

? 

A 

Yanan 

14 

n 

M 

■ 

19 

Dent 

da 

1» 

1 

2. 

Xi 

% 

>0 

7 

Ghnnl 

** 

16 

0 

0 

0 

o 

St 

m 

Tail 

17 

n 

n 

I*i 

St 

A 

Ppair 

ppa 

S3 

A 

IS 

p 

P 

Ro 

f* 

Q 

Zuppa 

ua 

It 

G 

c 

SitB4 

S3 

A, 

Af 

fa 

to 

T 

T 

Ian 

t 

S6 

r 

P«  »• 

P*.? 

fl 

Y 

TP 

lie 

« 

a 

i 

I'bi 

t 

X 

Additional  Amharic 

33 

X 

Chi 

ch 

LtUtn 

34 

Pii 

P» 

Pi 

33 

UI 

CO 

r> 

o 

•ha 

3« 

Shot 

lb 

T 

«ja 

«7 

CJ  CJ 

Fei 

f 

T 

b ^ 

Kh«i 

kh 

In. 

S9 

a 

Ilori 

b 

W.m 

as 

X 2£ 

Jan)* 

i-r 

J* 

ai 

(T<r 

Shima 

»h 

je 

dix 

at 

’M- 

Dhti 

dh 

m 

lilia 

• *nia  luun*  uf  Wth  1*lirr,  sna  nl*o  Ui  pcm^r,  •erm  oprn  to  dnulpi,  •• 
ns#  at  ihf>  >«mr  rh*r»et>^  ia  th«  IxliervSI  38  to  imitlv  i b^t  ii  haa 
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ternioos.  The  objection  to  such  an  ex|Manatum  of  their 
sialements  is  to  Iw  found  in  tli«  difficulty  of  imaginintc  e 
lan(pik|(e  to  exist  without  a sibilant;  otherwise  the  absence 
of  an  r might  readily  be  supplied  by  /,  as  is  actually  tlie 
ease  in  some  languages.  At  fur  the  sibilant,  however,  the 
M might  possibly  represent  that  sound. 

The  accompanying  plates  require  a few  remarks  in  addf 
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tioA  to  what  has  been  already  saul.  The  first  plate  contains 
alphabcU  running  Truro  the  right  to  tlie  left,  a practice 
wtiich  hectn&  to  have  been  earlier  tlian  that  which  is  now  gene- 
rally adopted.  Herodotus  tells  us,  (II.  36.)  that  such,  too, 
was  the  practice  of  (he  Egyptians,  and  his  assertion  is  con- 
firmed by  a considerable  number  of  the  existing  inscriptions, 
among  which,  however,  some  are  fuund  running  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  still  more  arranged  vertically.  The 


Servian.  Illyrian.  Runic. 

(AltriSated  lo  SU  IprotM.) 


Naiw.  Po«er.  Nanv.  Fowct. 


Num  Power, 


I 1 At  s 
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Etruscans,  it  is  well  known,  turned  their  letters  to  the  left 
and  there  even  exist  specimens  of  Latin  inscriptions  with 
the  same  peculiarity.  Among  the  Greeks,  there  were  four 
modes  of  writing,  one  vertical  (ttortlou  or  eolumn-teiee), 
and  three  horirontal,  vix.  one  with  the  words  running  to 
the  left;  another,  which  soon  |>revailed  merthe  rest,  turned 
towanls  the  right ; and  a third,  in  which  the  direction  of 
the  lines  alternated,  as  in  the  course  of  a plough,  from 
which  idea,  inscriptions  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  written 
ftoip-oTpoftf  cor,  or  ox-tuming-tcise.  This  last  method  must 
have  b^n  much  more  convenient  than  our  present  broad 
sheet  of  letter-press,  in  which  Uie  eye.  on  arrixing  at  the 
end  of  a line,  requires  s nice  perception  of  s straight  line  to 
hit  the  commencing  point  again.  The  second  and  third 
plates  give  numerous  specimens  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which 
are  taken  chiefly  from  Boeckb's  great  work,  now  in  progress 
at  Berlin,  and  the  numbers  written  after  the  titles  at  the 
head  of  each  column  refer  to  the  order  of  the  inscriptions  in 
that  work. 

The  several  inscriptions  which  have  furnished  these  al- 
phabets exist  in  the  loUowing  forms : — 

No.  Id.  In  two  (lutings  of  a Doric  column  brought  from 
the  island  of  Melos,  now  in  the  Nanisn  Musoum^No.  15. 
On  s bronze  tablet  found  in  1783  in  Italy  near  Pelilia, 
north  of  Policastro  : it  is  in  the  Borgian  Museum  at 
Naples— No.  16.  On  a vase  discovered  in  a aepulchre  near 
Connlh.  (See  Dodwell,  ii.  196.)— No.  17.  On  a votive 
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Alpbabeu  from  right  to  left. 
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b«lmet  found  in  the  Alpheiua^Nos.  18,  19.  On  a marble, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  1 59 — No.  20.  On  a square 
narblo  base,  near  a temple  of  Apollo,  in  the  island  of  I^los. 
(See  Toumefort’s  Travel*,  t i.  ep.  \*iL  p.  360.) — No.  21.  On 
a bronze  tablet  dug  up  at  Olympia  and  brought  awav  by 
C3ell  in  1613 — No.  22.  On  a bronze  helmet  found  in 
1617,  in  the  mins  of  Olympia,  in  the  poasetwion  of  Cdl.  Ross 
— Noa.  23.  24.  Found  at  l^lphi.  (See  Dudaull,  U.  609.) — 
No.  26.  On  a small  votive  helmet  found  near  Olympia,  in 
the  possession  of  Col.  Leake — Nos.  27,  28.  Part  of  a nymn 
to  Bacchus  inscribed  on  an  altar,  which  contains  alM  a 
representation  of  a procession  in  honour  of  the  god,  in  the 
Pembroke  Museum  at  Wilton.— No.  29.  From  an  epitaph 
in  elegiac  verse  on  those  who  fell  in  the  first  battle  Mfore 
Potidsa,  B.c.  432.  (Thucydides,  i.  62.)  It  was  found  in  the 

Slain  of  the  Academy  near  Athens,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
luscum.  No.  290  'No.  30.  The  alphabet  here  given  is  that 
which  came  generally  into  use  at  Athens  after  the  archon> 
ship  of  Euclides,  403  b.c.  Specimens  may  be  seen  in  the 
Sigin  marbles  of  the  British  Museum,  for  instance  in  No. 
306.  the  date  of  which  is  said  to  be  398  u.c. 

Tile  column  No.  26  is  from  Mazocchi's  folio  on  the  Hera- 
clean  tablet.  The  Codex  Alexandrinus,  No.  36,  is  in  the 
Britisb  Museum.  [See  Alsxandrink  Codbx.]  The  fourth 
pkte  relates  to  the  Roman  alphabets,  including,  however, 


what  are  often  called,  but  without  good  reason.  Saxon  al 
phabets.  These  last  characters  were  undoubtedly  employed 
m writing  Saxon,  but  they  were  the  ordinary  characters 
used  during  Uie  same  per^  Sot  Latin,  and  were,  indeed, 
thence  borrowed  for  the  former  language ; their  identity  be* 
sides,  with  the  preceding  Roman  letters,  is  very  evident. 
Such  of  the  Saxun  ebaraoten  as  were  not  common  to  the 
Latin  are  placed  below  plate  4.  The  other  alphabets  have 
their  names  aflixed,  and  also  the  titles  and  powers  of  the 
letters.  The  Coptio,  Russian,  Servian,  Mcseogothic  arc  evi- 
dently derived,  with  some  exceptions,  from  the  Greek ; and 
the  same  is  perhaps  true,  in  a great  measure,  of  the  Bthiopic, 
Illyrian,  ana  Runic. 

in  passing  the  eye  along  the  various  forms  which  the  se- 
veral letters  have  assumed,  we  shall  see  a strong  similurity 
running  throughout—  from  the  Fbenician  through  the  Greek 
and  Etruscan  to  the  Latin ; and  nearly  all  the  differences 
which  do  exist  admit  of  explanation,  if  a few  points  he  taken 
into  consideration.  The  form  of  a letter  must,  in  the  first 
place,  depend  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  upon 
which  it  IS  written,  and  of  the  instrument  employed.  On 
bard  substances  whore  incisions  are  to  be  made,  straight  lines 
will  naturally  prevail.  When  the  letter  is  merely  painted 
or  inscribed  upon  a very  Yielding  material,  two  or  more 
inclined  lines  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  a single  curve. 


Plats  11. 

Plate  III. 

Greek  Alphabets. 

Greek  Alphabets  continued. 
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Compare  the  forms  of  7 (the  thirtl  letter)  in  columns  16  [ 
onrl  21  ; of  2 (fourth  letter)  in  21.  23,  and  the  Latin  D;  of 
c (fifth  letter)  in  3o,  .11,  and  34  ; of in  30  and  32;  of**  in 
::o,  and  the  Roman  Pin  1,  2,  3, 4 : ofp  in  2U  and  2) ; of  in 
•H,  32.  and  33 ; of  our  own  u and  v,  both  derived  from  the 
•nme  Latin  character.  &c.  Atrain,  in  inrisions  tl>e  different 
lines  which  constitute  a character  will  be  jreneralty  of  uniform 
hiekneiw.  but  when  a split  ree<l  or  quill  is  employed,  the 
strokes  in  one  direction  will  be  thick,  in  the  other  fine. 
Such  has  clearly  been  the  origin  of  the  existing  Hebrew 
lb- ms.  A principle  of  corruption,  not  less  powerful,  is  the 
desire  of  rapidity,  which  is  most  readily  obtained  by  oon- 

Platb  IV. 
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necting  the  different  narts  of  a letter  together,  so  that  n t 
whole  maybe  pmducca  by  one  movemeni  of  the  instrument 
or.  more  strickly  si^aking,  without  raising  the  iiisin^met't 
from  the  surface.  Thus  the  e in  3U  seems  to  be  mode  !•> 
four  separate  strokes,  such  is  certainly  the  rase  with  il  v 
Roman  letter  in  c>ilumn  3 ; hut  that  in  13  n‘quires  only  i«t> 
mcnements,  and  that  in  34  but  one.  In  the  same  wav'  mu> 
be  compared  the  forms  of  jf  in  16  and  IT  : of  I in  3i>.  3 <. 
35  ; of  IT  in  .17  and  38 ; of  t in  36  and  37,  &c.  But  then* 
may  be  several  ways  of  effecting  this  object : a letter 
moreover  may  be  commenced  at  different  points,  and  hence 
arise  double  or  more  forms  for  the  same  letter,  oven  at  (he 
same  period : compare /9  in  37  and  .18  ; e in  34  with  our  own 
small  running  e,  &c.  Tliis  principle  of  rapidity  carried  a 
step  fsrtber  leads  to  the  connexion  of  successive  letters.  In 
this  way  are  formed  what  are  called  the  cursive  letters,  which 
run  on  in  continuous  succession.  Such  modes  of  writing 
were  no  doubt  common  in  very  early  times ; and  as  regards 
the  Romans,  we  are  not  lell  to  mere  conjecture,  as  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  contains  an  inscription  of  the  kind  on  papvrus, 
which  is  referred  to  the  second  or  third  century.  l.a»tly.  a 
fanciful  love  of  variety  shows  itself  in  all  the  works  of 
man.  and  in  none  more  than  the  arbitrary  variations  of  let- 
ters, particularly  those  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  words. 
These  several  causes  of  change  were  raoi^-  active,  when 
nearly  all  writings  were  produced  by  the  pens  of  individual 
writers.  In  modern  times,  the  art  of  printing  has  tended 
strongly  to  create  a unity  of  form,  and  will  be  the  best  pro- 
tection against  future  change. 

Having  spoken  thus  generally  of  the  alphabets  given  in 
the  four  plates,  we  will  now  remark  upon  each  cliaractcr  is 
succession. 

Of  the  letter  A.  one  of  the  oldest  forms,  it  appears  to  us. 
is  in  column  10.  25,  or  3.  The  greater  pan  of  the  other 
forms  arise  from  the  different  inclinations  of  the  cross  stroke, 
which  in  7 runs  from  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  maio 
stmkes,  and  in  2.  4.  and  II  is  too  much  inclined  even  to 
meet  the  opposite  side.  No.  2 again  is  a mean  between  4 and 
1,  and  shows  how  t*>e  Hebrew  form  has  originated.  There 
was  also  an  old  Italian  form  of  this  vowel,  which  may  be 
described  as  formed  from  the  H in  31,  with  a diagonal  line 
running  from  the  lower  extremity  on  the  right  to  the  oppo- 
site an^le  : it  was  in  fact  the  character  in  14  or  16,  with  a 
square  instead  of  a round  or  pointed  lop.-  Of  B it  need  only 
be  remarked,  that  the  Samaritan  and  Bbenician  forms  show 
the  pn>gress  of  degrarlation  between  the  Gi-eek  and  the  cor- 
rupt^ Hebrew.— -The  forms  of  P are  c.hierty  remarkable  for 
the  different  positions  of  the  angle  which  cun»titutc  the 
letter.  The  round  form  in  6,  lu,  and  1 6 i»  also  found  in 
the  coins  of  the  cities  Gela,  Agrigentum,  and  Reuiura. 
(See  Mionnkt.)  The  third  letter  of  the  Latin  alphabet  has 
this  form,  and  once  p^sessed  tl>e  same  power.  Hence,  the 
oldest  orthography  of  that  language  presents  macittraius, 
i^ri  met,  for  ma^'tlrattu,  and  it  is  known  that  the 

common  name  Caiut  was  pronounced  Gatui.  and  indeed  was 
so  written  by  the  Greeks.  -Tlie  form  of  the  Hebrew  dat>-th 
may  be  traced  through  the  Samaritan  from  the  Greek,  in 
precisely  the  same  way  us  the  b»h.  The  difference  between 
the  Samaritan  or  Phenician  letters  for  daleth  and  those  f r 
beth  consists  soluly  in  the  lower  stroke  thrown  out  by  the 
latter  from  the  perpendicular,  and  the  same  is  the  ca>«  wuh 
tlie  Hebrew  letters : in  both,  the  irianifular  or  circular  t >p  has 
degenerated  into  a thick  line.  The  form  of  E in  lu  is  vesy 
anomalous  and  very  rare.  Of  the  other  forms  the  Samaritan 
U again  purer  than  the  Hebrew.  - The  next  letter  has  lieen 
the  subject  of  much  controversy.  The  form  in  8.  10,  and  Is, 
may  perham  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  all  the  rest : and 
again  the  Phenieijn  has  tlie  advantage  over  the  Hebrew, 
tlio  form  in  2 being  intermediate  between  4 and  l.~~ 
The  zain  bears  a faint  resemblance  to  {I*  of  No.  9,  which  is 
the  oldest  fonn  of  that  Greek  hitter,  and  from  which  the  late 
forms  are  derive<l,  upon  the  simple  principle  above  men- 
ti  med,  of  completing  a letter  at  one  movement,  and  there- 
fire  sulistituting  the  di.igonal  stroke  for  the  perpendicular. 
— The  next  letter  has  gone  through  violent  changes  both  in 
form  and  power.  Its  original  power  seems  to  have  been  a 
guttural  cA,  which  would  naturally  wear  away  into  an  ortli- 
nary  aspirate  ; or  perhaps  more  correctly,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  its  first  power,  as  in  the  other  letters,  was  syllahic,  viz., 
chf,  which  b^ame  Ac,  and  in  the  Greek  language  cvcnluall  v 
only  e.  The  two  Hebrew  names  of  the  letters  chrth,  het^, 
ami  the(}reek  form  eta.  all  bear  evidence  in  favour  of  such 
a suppoaitien,  and  it  would  bo  diilicult  oihorwise  to  acooiuit 
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for  the  siiikTular  fart,  that  the  same  character  II  vras  at  one 
time  the  Greek  rcpresentaiivo  of  an  aspirate,  afterwards  of 
ail  initial  he,  and  finely  of  a lonjf  e.  In  No.  26  of  Plate  II. 
H IS,  (be  long  vowel  e,  and  so  in  30  of  Plate  111.  and  thuM; 
which  follow.  In  all  the  others  which  prec'ede.  it  is  an  as- 
pirated consonant.  With  regard  to  the  >ariuu.H  forms,  the 
character  in  3,  •(,  6,  9.  22  beini;  supposed  to  be  the  purest, 
No.  2 is  half-way  between  the  Hebrew  on  the  one  hand,  and 
1 8 on  the  other.  But  the  Greek  forui  did  not  stop  here. 
When  the  letter  H was  appropriated  us  a vowel,  the  as- 
pirate gradually  lust  its  seconu  pillar,  until  at  last  it  ap- 
peared in  the  first  of  the  two  forms  given  in  the  Hera- 
clean  tablet,  the  second  in  that  column  being,  as  we  have 
just  staled,  the  representative  of  the  long  vowel.  This 
form  of  the  aspirate  ap|>ears  in  many  manu.script-s  above  ! 
the  initial  letter  of  the  word,  hut  was  cvcnlunlly  further  c»)r- 
rupted  into  a mere  comma,  thus  C).  Tlicre  exists,  it  should 
be  slated,  a story,  that  the  GnM^ksdurive*!  their  aspirate  in  a 
mode  somewhat  different  from  the  above  statement.  The 
letter  H,  we  are  told,  was  cut  into  two  parts,  eacli  consisting 
of  a pillar  and  half  the  cross  stroke  ; the  Orst  half  being  em- 
ployeil  as  an  a-npirate,  the  second  as  what  they  call  a soft 
breathing,  by  w'hich  is  meant  simply  the  absence  of  an  aspi- 
rate. A character  to  denote  the  absence  of  a sound  is,  it  has 
been  Justly  remarked,  something  new  in  alphabetic  w'riting ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  now  a common  Irelief,  that  the  soft  breath- 
ing and  its  supposed  representative  are  the  mere  creation  of 
grammarians  ; at  any  rate,  the  supposed  character  for  the 
soft  breathing  is  found  in  no  inscription  whatever,  and  in  no 
manuscript  of  any  antiquity.— Of  the  next  letter  it  need 
only  be  staled,  that  the  Hebrew  character  is  gi.'nerally  con- 
sidered bv  modem  Hebraists  as  a mere  T,  and  it  is  often 
calie<l  /c/A.— Of  the  iod  the  Samaritan  form  seems  even 
more  perfect  than  the  Greek  in  9,  10,  11,  14,  15,  16,  17. 
The  third  of  these,  however,  bears  a close  affinity  to  the 
Hebrew.  The  forms  in  12  and  16  are  gradually  approach- 
ing the  straight  line,  which  afferwurds  prevailed. — The 
kafrptt  in  21  is  a mean  between  the  more  perfect  in  No.  9 
and  the  Hebrew  r<jpA, — The  next  letter  has  a great  unifor- 
mity throughout,  the  chief  difference  turning  upon  the  dif- 
ferent position  of  the  angle  as  in  thcyirummu;  but  it  may 
be  obser\e<l,  tliat  the  fonns  in  27  and  28  closely  approximate 
to  the  Pheniciun  and  Hebrew  in  1,  2,  3.-  Of  n and  y wo 
have  spoken  befon*. — The  sameeh  and  Greek  { present 
many  difficulties.  Their  forms,  in  the  firs*,  place,  have  no 
similarity : the  Greek  letter  is  rarely  met  with  in  old  in- 
scription^, as  it  wa-s  iHinimon  to  employ  in  its  place  the  x 
and  a,  as  may  be  seen  in  23  and  29  (or  else  ko  a.s  in  the 
Nanian  column.)  The  X given  in  9,  though  found  in 
Greek,  is  more  common  in  I.oiUn  ; yet  even  in  this  language 
the  old  inscriptions  generally  have  XS  rather  than  X alone ; 
so  that  It  would  seem  that  here,  too,  the  X had  originally  the 
power  of  the  Greek  reason  w hy  tlie  Greeks  gene- 

rally wrote  XX  rather  than  KX  or  TX,  was  most  probably 
l>L-cause  the  letter  has  something  of  the  nature  of  an 

aspirate,  as  Payne  Knight  contends.  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple they  wrote  4>X  for  ♦ or  p*.  (See  column  29.) — The 
letter  nyirt  is  the  subject  of  ctmiroversy,  some  calling  it  a 
nasal  consonant,  others  a guttural,  others  a vowel  o.  The 
first  and  third  assertions  seem  more  at  variance  than  they 
really  arc,  for  the  close  connexion  between  the  two  sounds 
n and  o is  well  marked  m the  Portuguese  tongue  in  the 
pronunciation  of  such  words  as  .loau,  the  representative  of 
uur  John  or  Johann.  The  Romans  too  tliougbt  it  enough 
to  write  Plato,  where  the  Greeks  wrote  Platon.  Lastly,  if 
the  vowel  and  liquid  scales  that  have  l>een  given  above  bo 
applied  to  one  another,  it  will  )>o  found  that  tho  liquid  n 
ought  to  have  an  affinity  to  the  vowels  o and  a,*  in  the 
same  way  that  the  lip  liquid  m is  related  to  u and  W,  and  the 
palatal  / (witness  tlic  mouiUi  <ound  of  the  French  U)  U>  y,  t, 
and  €.  - But,  to  proceed,  the  Hebrew  pe  has,  it  has  already 
been  obsened.  a stroke  at  the  bottom  which  ap|>ears  to  have 
something  of  tlic  nature  of  ii  (lourish.  Remove  it,  and  the 
identity  of  the  remainder  with  the  Greek’is  self-apparent. 
The  difference  between  the  Greek  II  and  the  Roman  P is 
chiefly  due  to  modem  printers.  The  Greek  had  almost  in- 
variahiy  its  secifiid  leg  much  shorter  than  the  first,  and  tho 
Koiiian  i*  very  r.ireiy  had  tlie  circular  bend  completed  so 
to  reach  Uie  main  shaft.  See  tho  plates,  and,  al>uvc 
all,  compare  the  Etruscan  P in  7 with  the  Roman  P in 
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IV.  3. — The  letter  tstidi  has  no  representative  in  theGreck 
alphabet,  unless,  iiideeil,  it  bear  any  relation  to  the  Greek 
figure  called  rarij/i.  which,  liowever.  was  never  used.  8is  fur  as 
it  is  known,  fur  an  alphabetic  character:  and  secondly,  even 
as  a liumernl,  it  does  not  occupy  the  place  between  sr  and 
Aq^jpu.— In  the  koj/va,  the  Hebrew,  or  perhaps  rather  the 
Pnenician,  has  a tuUer  and  a more  perfect  form  than  the 
Greek;  but  be  this  o.s  it  may,  the  connexion  Itetween  (hem 
requires  no  comment — If  the  p in  9 or  11  be  the  earliest 
form,  the  derivation  of  the  rest  is  simple.  The  Hebrew 
has  suffcreil  the  same  injury  as  in  beth  and  duleth,  a com- 
parison with  which  will  remove  all  doubt.  In  3,  13,  and 
more  fully  in  22,  24,  27,  we  iiee  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
r. — The  original  form  of  «Ain  was  |)erba|>s  us  near  the 
Hebrew'  as  any  of  our  characters ; hut.  in  fact  the  difTerence 
between  the  shin  in  I and  4,  and  Uie  Greek  xi^ma  in  9.  14, 
15,  16.  )7,  26.  See.,  or  the  Etruscan  in  6.  de|>ends  solely 
upon  the  altered  pr>sitioti.  The  relative  situation  of  the 
several  strokes  among  dach  other  Is  the  same  in  both. — 
The  next  letter,  sin,  should  perhaps  have  been  omitted, 
as  the  difference  between  the  power  of  tin  and  shin  arises 
solely  from  the  position  of  the  point  which  is  near  the  right 
tooth  in  shin,  near  the  Icfl  in  sin.  So  completely  are  the 
two  characters  one  in  their  origin,  that  they  stand  for  the 
same  number  in  the  series  of  Hebrew  letters. — The  T in  6 
would  be  a fit  and  proper  parent  for  all  the  other  forms.  In 
tho  three  cbarai'tcrs,  1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  the  cross  stroke  has  had 
an  unfair  preponderance  to  one  side,  as  is  the  case  again  in 
our  modern  small  character.  In  tho  Hebrew  u little  flourish 
ha.s  added  to  tho  difference. — The  ne.xt  letter,  it  has  been 
already  observed,  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  ayin.  Its 
forms  vary,  but  not  unintelligibly.  The  modern  u and  r arc, 
it  has  been  already  said,  bom  derived  from  the  1-atin  form, 
which  bad  the  double  power  of  our  consonant  u%  and  our 
vowel  u. — With  regard  to  p and  x*  vve  find  in  14  the  double 
forms  used  liefore  they  were  adopted. — Of  the  mention 
has  been  already  made. — n brings  us  to  the  close:  and  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  among  the  furms  given  to 
this  letter  by  Miunnet,  in  his  work  on  antient  coins,  one  con- 
sists of  an  ordinary  o lying  upon  a horizontal  straight  line. 
This  has  led  to  the  notion  that  the  letter  was  thus  originally 
formed  to  mark  a long  o,  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  notion, 
the  letter  H,  as  written  in  No.  9,  was  appealed  to,  which 
it  was  contended  was  formed  ia  like  manner  from  the  letter 
E,  with  a perpendicular  stroke  on  the  right.  The  form  of 
te,  in  32,  would  appear  to  be  made  up  of  the  letter  ayin  or 
o repeated,  precisely  as  our  own  U’  has  its  fonn  as  well  as 
name  from  a repetition  of  u or  t*.  The  letter  ce  as  well  as  ij 
wore  not  uscil  in  public  dfKumcnts  at  Athens  until  the 
year  403  b.  c.,  when  Euclid  was  Archon,  but  it  must  not 
bo  supposed  that  the  letters  were  then  invented,  for,  as 
Payne  Knight  has  observed,  the  appears  on  the  coins 
of  Gclun,  who  died  478  B.C.,  and  the  y on  very  antient 
c'oins  of  the  Kegians.  Still  in  early  times  it  was  the  urdi- 
nar)'  practice  to  use  v and  c for  both  long  and  short  vowels. 

In  forming  a tabic  of  the  real  Roman  chanicters,  there  is 
some  difllcultv  from  the  circumstance,  tliat  nearly  all  those 
who  report  antient  inscriptions  take  the  liberty  of  using 
modern  characters.  Of  those  given  in  plate  4,  the  first 
is  from  the  fac-similc  of  the  Bacchanalian  inscription  given 
by  Drakcnborch  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  Livy ; the  date 
of  which  is  fixed  at  186  b.  c..  by  the  names  of  the  consuls 
given  in  the  decree.  This  iiisrriplion  is  in  the  Ctc&arcan 
Museum  at  Vienna.  The  second  and  thinl  columns  sro 
from  an  inscription  given  by  Maffei,  in  his  Istoriu  Dtplo’ 
matica,  p.  38.  and  here  the  date  is  fixed  to  Uie  year  27  a.u., 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  Uio  names  of  the  consuls, 
M.  Cra.HbUs  Frugi,  L.  Calpurnius  Piso.  Column  4 i.s  from 
the  same  work  of  Maffei,  p.  31,  and  belongs  to  the  year  68 
or  69,  as  is  determined  by  the  mention  of  the  Emperor  Galba. 
Both  these  inscriptions  are  of  very  coarse  execution.  Fac 
similes  of  sothe  verv-  antient  imeriptions  are  also  to  lie 
seen  in  the  works  on  Herculaneum  and  in  Muratori.  The 
characters  of  the  Meilicean  MS.  of  Virgil,  preserved  at 
Florence,  are  taken  from  Burmann’s  engraved  specimen,  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  that  author,  p.  xxxvi. 
of  the  Prefai-e.  The  remaining  alpbal>ctsof  that  plate  arc 
frum  Astle's  Origin  of  Writing.  The  seuarotc  alphabets, 
beginning  with  the  Coptic  and  ending  witn  the  Runic,  are 
eluetly  from  the  French  Encydop<tdia. 

The  Roman  olphabet  requires  hut  liillo  comment.  It 
has  Iveeii  seen  how  cuiuplclely  it  agrees  with  the  Greek.  In 
the  Older  of  the  letters  the  only  violent  difference  coui.i»u  in 
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.le  insertion  of  the  G after  F,  but  what  p]ac»  could  be  belter 
luiterl  to  it  than  the  position  of  Z,  a characlrr  which  had  no 
correlative  in  the  Latin  series?  Our  mod*  ~n  (grammars, 
indeed,  ^vc  both  y and  z,  but  Suetonius  te)k«  us  indirectly 
that  the  Roman  alphabet  ternnnated  at  x,  fot  the  Emperor 
Au|^»tus,  he  observes,  employed  a peculiar  cvpher  in  his 
papers.  For  the  letter  a he  wrote  b,  for  6,  c«  nnd  so  on, 
until  for  X ho  wrote  a or  a a.  Some  communtatoi-i,  indeed, 
scandalizod  at  the  ignorance  of  Suetonius  in  nut  knowing 
his  own  A.  B,  C.  have  substituted  z for  x in  the  above 
passog:e.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  not  a single  Latin  word  that 
contains  either  y or  z.  M<Klern  printers  have  further  in- 
creased the  Latin  alphabetby  giving  in  two  instances  double 
characters  where  tlio  Romans  nad  out  one.  The  letter  I of 
the  Romans,  besides  its  ])ower  as  a vowel,  represented  also 
the  closely-allied  sound  of  our  consonant  Y,  or  the  German 
J.  When  it  is  used  with  this  consonantal  power,  modern 
printers  have  taken  the  liberty  of  substituting  the  character 
J,  and  modern  readers  have  aggravated  the  error  by  giving 
it  the  sound  of  that  English  letter.  Thus  the  I^atin  word 
IVGVM  is  now  printed  and  pronounced  jugum,  instead  of 
tug'um  or  yi^m,  so  as  to  destroy  the  close  similarity  of  the 
word  to  tho  corresponding  English  term,  yo^e.  Again,  the 
Roman  letter  represent^  by  v in  inscriptions,  and  b)  u in 
the  round  form  of  manuscripts,  has  suffercfl  the  same  fate. 
As  a vowel,  it  has  u for  its  character  in  modem  books  of 
Latin.  But  the  Romans,  as  we  have  already  staled,  also 
employed  it  as  a consonant,  cnuivalent  to  our  tr.  In  this 
case  the  printer  has  preferred  the  sharp  form  r,  which  has 
again  misled  the  mcMlcm  reader  ns  to  tlic  sound.  When 
pronounced  correctly,  the  Latin  words 

bear  a clojie  analogy  to  our  own  terms  iruiy),  to  waste,  wind. 
Tho  letter  K,  though  it  became  unnecessary  when  the  third 
character  was  changed  from  a gamma  to  C,  is  a genuine 
memberof  the  Roman  alphabet,  though  often  excluded  from 
school  grammars. 

It  would  be  rather  an  amusing  subject  of  inquiry,  to  trace 
to  their  source  the  remarkable  differences  in  the  magnitude  ' 
of  our  modem  small  characters,  some  rising  above,  otlicrs  I 
descending  below  the  general  hno.  The  first  attempts  of  | 
certain  letters  to  shoot  out  into  an  undue  extent  may  be 
seen  in  several  parts  of  Plate  IV.,  and  we  will  leave  the  de- 
velopment to  any  reader  who  may  be  disposed  to  pursue  it. 
It  is  but  right  to  state  further  that  the  remarks  we  have 
made,  and  the  alphabets  we  hare  given,  are  ^ no  means 
sufficient  to  enable  anyone  to  read  anlient  MSS.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  varying  forms  of  letters,  there  are  numberless  i 
contractions,  which  can  only  be  learned  by  long  practice. 

ALPHEIUS,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Pelt^nncsus 
(Moroa),  which  rises  in  Arcadia,  and  Hows  through  Elis  to  the 
sea,  receiving  in  its  course  the  rivers  Helissun.  Ladon,  Ery- 
roanthus,  Cladeus,  &c..  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  )t 
is  now  called  Rofea,  up  to  its  jun<r(ion  with  the  l^don ; and 
above  that,  tho  river  of  Karitena.  It  drains  a targe  mountain 
district,  bounded  by  Mount  Erymanthus  on  the  north,  the 
oentral  ridge  of  Arcadia  on  the  east,  and  the  mountains  of 
Laconia  and  Messenia  on  the  south.  Its  rise  und  early 
course  are  marked  by  some  singular  circumstances.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  the  fountain  is  at  Phylace  (Krya 
Vrysi).  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Parthenius.  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  Arcadia,  where  the  boundaries  of  Arcadia, 
Argolis,  and  I.,aconia  meet.  Near  a place  called  Syra- 
bola,  (the  * meeting  of  the  waters*)  it  is  joined  by  a con- 
siderable stream,  end  sinks  underground;  it  rises  again 
five  stadia  from  Asea,  close  to  the  fountain  of  the  Eurotas. 
The  two  rivers  then  mix  their  waters,  and  after  flowing 
twenty  stadia,  are  again  swallowed  up,  and  ro-appear,— the  j 
Burotas  in  Laconia,  the  Alpbeius  at  PegtD  (the  Springs), 
in  the  Megalopolitan  territory,  and  in  Arcadia.  Strain,  how-  , 
ever,  says  that  the  Alpheius  sinks,  instead  of  rising,  at  Abia, 
and  adds  a fable,  that  garlands  consecrated  to  either  stream, 
would  ro-appear  in  that  particular  stream,  if  thrown  into  the 
united  waters  before  they  sunk  underground.  The  statement 
of  Pausanias  is  confirmed,  and  the  course  of  the  upper  stream 
(now  the  Sarandapotamo)  traced  by  Colonel  Leake  {Travels  \ 
in  Morm,  vol.  i.  p.  121)  to  the  spot  where  it  enters  the  earth, 
below  Phylace.  He  confirms  the  statement  of  its  rise  (or 
at  least  the  rise  of  some  subterranean  stpuaro)  at  Franco- 
vrysi,  near  Asoa.  Here  there  are  two  sources  or  emissaries, 
one  of  which  he  supposes  to  l>e  the  \*ent  of  the  lake  or 
marsh  called  Taki.  not  far  from  Tcgca.  north-east  of  Fnin- 
covrysi ; the  other  that  of  the  Sarandapotamo.  (Vol.  iii. 
p.  42.)  One  of  those  probably  is  the  supposed  source  of 


the  EuroUs,  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  Tliesc  streaue. 
after  joining,  enter  a lake,  und  a^ain  sink  into  the  earth. 
Pasiting  under  a mountain  railed  Tzimbaru,  the  Alphcii.- 
ro-up|)ears  at  Marmora,  near  Rhap^uati,  probably  the  i’egu: 
of  Pausanias.  These  subterranean  descents  are  not  uu- 
common  in  the  Arcadian  rivers,  and  arc  called  hy  tho 
modem  Greeks,  A'u/aro/Ara  .*  similar  instances  are  cotlecU'd 
in  i\\e  Ennft'lopedie  Methodique  ; Giog.  Pkysitpie,  a.x\.  Alf 
sorbans.  Duo  south  of  tho  Katavomra,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  it  as  the  emissary  at  Marmora,  is  ano- 
ther emissary  in  Laconia,  in  the  valley  north  of  Mount 
Khelroos,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  source 
of  the  Eurotas  ; and  Colonel  Leake  thinks  it  not  impissible 
that  the  statement  of  Pausanias  may  l>e  correct;  and  that 
in  their  subterraneaD  passage  the  waters  do,  in  fact,  divide 
into  two  streams.  The  height  of  the  waters  in  the  lake  and 
rivers,  however,  prevented  his  examining  minutely  into  the 
phenomena  of  the  place. 

Below  PegtB.  the  river  is  joined  by  tlie  Helisson  (now  tho 
river  of  Davia).  on  which  Megalopolis  was  situated,  not  far 
from  the  confluence.  Below  this,  between  the  modem 
towns  of  Karitena  and  Andritzena.  tho  Alpheius  descends 
through  a ravine,  formeil  by  the  closing  in  or  the  mountains 
on  either  side,  and  called  the  Straights  of  Lavdba.  This 
pass  separates  the  upper  and  lower  plains  of  the  Alpheius ; 
in  the  firmer  of  which,  the  chief  city  was  Megalopolis,  in  the* 
latter  Heraea.  Entering  EUs,  it  runs  through  tne  plains  of 
Pisa,  past  Olympia,  and  falls  into  the  Cyparissian  Gulf. 
At  the  mouth  of  tho  river  was  the  temple  of  Diana  Al- 
pheiusa.  or  Alpheia.  ' From  the  Straights  of  I.Avdba  to 
tho  sea,  there  is  a narrow  level  on  either  bank,  inundated 
in  winter,  and  planted  with  maize  in  summer : the  river 
is  wide  and  shallow,  and  its  banks  produce  a great  number 
of  large  plane  trees.*  (Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.) 

Tins  river  is  ver)'  celebrated  in  song.  Ovid  tells  how 
the  river  go<l,  being  enamoured  of  the  nymph  Aretbu.sa, 
whom  he  saw  bathing  in  his  waters,  sought  her  love.  She 
fled,  and  he  pursued  : till  being  exhausted,  she  prayed  for 
help  to  her  patron  goddess  Diana,  who  transformed  her  into 
a fountain.  But  Alpheius  still  sought  to  mingle  his  stream 
with  hers ; and  Diana  was  forced  to  open  an  andergruund 
passage  for  her  favourite  to  the  island  of  Ortygia,  a part  of 
Syracuse.  The  persevering  river  was  fabled  to  pursue  the 
object  of  his  love  even  to  this  distant  jKiint,  pas^ing  under 
the  sea,  without  mingling  his  waters  with  it.  Hercules  u 
said  to  have  clcarerl  tlic  stables  of  Augcas,  by  turning  a part 
of  the  Alpheius  tlvrough  them.  Fre<|ucnt  mention  of  this 
river  is  made  by  Pindar.  (Soo  Pausanias;  Strabo;  Ovid, 
Mft.w  572 ; niicl  for  modern  authorities,  Leake's  Travels  iji 
the  hforea.) 

ALPS,  the  name  of  a large  mountain  system  in  Southern 
Eunipe,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  derive  this  appelU- 
tinn  from  a Celtic  word  Alb,  or  Alp,  signifying  * white,’ 
[See  Albiox.]  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  Swiss  give  the 
name  of  Alps  to  the  high  pastures  w hich  cover  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  as  far  as  the  line  of  permanent  snow.  (See 
Orographie  de  V Europe.) 

The  Alpine  system,  in  its  full  geogranhiral  extent,  may- 
be considered  as  connected  with  the  cnain  of  mountains 
that  runs  through  the  Italian  peninsula  ; and  (he  |)oint  of  >U 
junction  with  the  Apennines  cannot  thoreforo  be  accu- 
rately determined.  Some  fix  tlic  commencement  of  the 
Alps  at  the  depression  of  the  valley  of  Savona,  and  others  at 
Capo  delle  Melle  on  the  gulf  of  Genoa.  Assuming  it  to 
commence  at  this  cape,  its  general  course  is  westerly  as  for  as 
the  Col  de  Tcnde,  from  which  point  it  takes  a N.N.XV’.  course 
as  fur  as  the  sources  of  the  Slura,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Po.  From  this  last  point  it  nms  north  in  an  irregular 
direction  to  about  45^45',  separating  the  uppe-r  part  of  the 
Po  valley  from  that  of  the  Rhone,  and  part  of  France  and 
Savoy  frtim  I*lcdinont.  Near  the  lat.of  45'  SO'  we  find  the 
highest  elevation  of  the  Alps,  Mont  Blanc,  and  also  a 
change  in  the  general  direction  of  the  range  from  N.  to 
E.N.E.,  which  in  fact  is  conlinucrl  as  far  as  tho  Dtinnbe. 

Tho  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  great  hollow  of  the 
T.,ake  of  Geneva,  separate  the  Alps  from  the  Jura,  which 
chain,  however,  is  closely  connected  with  the  great  irass  of 
the  Alps,  though  it  will  lie  lx*st  described  under  a separate 
head.  The  Jura  has  a general  direction  N.N.E.,  and  seve- 
ral points  of  connexion  with  the  central  mass ; hut  tlif* 
most  distinct  is  that  line  called  the  Jorat,  which,  branching 
out  from  Uie  Molesson  and  Jainan.  two  calcareous  mountains 
of  the  Alps,  runs  in  a westerly  direction,  and  fbrmlng  the 
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steep  northern  boundar)-  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  joins  the 
Jura  near  the  town  of  Ivassarn.  This  line  separates  the 
waters  which  flow  to  tho  Lake  of  Geneva  and  thence  into 
the  Rlione,  from  those  which  join  the  Aar  and  descend  into 
the  Rhine. 

From  the  preat  bend  of  tho  Alps  near  Mont  Blanc,  the  cen- 
tral mass  runs  towards  the  houitcs  of  (ho  Drave  and  Salzarh 
through  the  Orisons  and  (he  Tyrol  as  far  as  the  Grand 
Glorkner,  where  it  is  dividetl  into  two  main  branches.  But 
lietwccn  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Grand  Glockner,  and  about 
the  meridian  of  9°  45\  we  find  a chain  detaching  itself 
northward  from  about  Mount  Septimer,  and  running  past 
the  sources  of  the  Inn  to  those  of  the  l.<eeh.  This  elevation 
separates  tho  affluents  of  the  Lake  of  Cortslancu  and  the 
Rhine  from  those  of  the  Danul>e.  But  before  reaching  the 
sources  of  the  Lech,  this  offset  send.s  out  another,  which 
runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Inn.  This  second  range 
contains  tho  Solstein  mountain,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
about  9700  feet,  and  contains  the  well-known  salt-beds  of 
Hall.  Of  the  two  great  divisions  at  the  Grand  Glockner, 
the  northern  branch  continues  its  direct  course  to  Vienna 
on  the  Danube.  TTic  southern  branch  may  be  considered 
as  suUlividinl  into  two;  one  of  which  runs  towanls  the  con- 
fluence of  tho  Drave  and  the  Danube ; the  other  takes  first 
a southerly  direction  till  it  approaches  the  Gulf  of  Venice 
near  Fiumi,  when  it  assumes  a S.E.  course,  and  under  the 
name  of  the  Dinaric  .\lps  may  be  considered  as  a prolonga- 
tion of  the  g«mt  mountain  sv>tem  of  Europe.  Indee<l  the 
great  mountain-chain  of  the  (Srecian  peninsula,  as  well  as 
the  Balkan  which  terminates  at  the  Black  Sea.  may  bo 
geographically  considured  as  a prolongation  of  the  Alpine 
system.  The  mountains  genorally  considered  as  compre- 
hendwl  witliin  the  denominatiou  of  the  Alps,  lie  between 
44'’  and  48®  N.  lat.,  and  6®  40’  and  18®  K.  long.  But  our 
description  of  them  is  here  chiefly  confined  to  the  main 
mass,  as  far  as  tho  division  at  the  Grund  Glockner.  The 
other  portions  will  l»e  noticc<l  more  jiarlicularly  in  tiie  several 
oimntnc*  to  which  they  belong. 

By  gc*)graphers  the  Alps,  in  a limited  sense,  have  been  di- 
rideH  into  — 1st,  the  Maritime,  or  those  extending  from  the 
Mediterraneun  to  the  Monte  Viso,  a distance  roughly  esti- 
mated at  about  too  miles;  2nd.  the  Cottian.  from  the 
Morite  Viso  to  M'tnt  Cenis.  about  60  miles;  3rd,  the 
Graian,  from  the  Mont  Cenis  to  the  Col  de  la  Seigne, 
about  60  miles  ; 4th,  tiie  Fennine.  the  chain  which  Imumls 
the  southern  side  of  the  Valais,  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the 
Simplm.  aWut  CO  miles:  5th,  tho  Helvetian  or  Lepontian, 
the  southern  liounflary  of  tho  Upper  N'allais,  extending  to 
the  St.  Guthard.  about  60  miles  : 6th.  the  Rhictian,  w'hich 
extend  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Dreyherrn- 
Spst*.  ea«t  of  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  about  80  miles; 
7th,  the  Noric,  8.  the  Camic,  and  9,  Jubnn  .\lps.  Tlie  two 
last  branch  off  ca^t  anrl  south  from  near  the  Grand  Glockner. 
The  Noric  is  a chain  extending  to  the  Danulw  near  Vienna ; 
the  Carnic  to  the  confluence  of  tho  Drave  and  the  Danulie  ; 
and  the  Julian  Alps,  which  enclose  tlie  Save,  to  Belgrade 
on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey.  Besides  the  mountain  masses 
which  stand  up  against  the  centra)  chain  like  buttresses  and 
>lope  down  far  into  the  plains  un*each  side,  there  are  soroo 
great  ranges  of  mountains  which  join  the  main  chain  of  tim 
Alps  at  acute  angles;  such  arc  the  Bcme^c  Alp*,  rlesrcnd- 
mg  from  (he  Gatlenstock  at  the  Mont  St  (huhanl.  and 
extending  to  the  north  of  the  l..akc  of  Geneva ; the  chain 
east  of  the  St.  Gothard.  which  divides  the  Vonler-Hhin  from 
the  Hinter-Rhin;  and  a line  of  mountain.^,  already  men- 
ti>ned.  on  the  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  extending 
along  the  course  of  that  river.  Tho  true  chain  and  dividing 
line  of  the  waters  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Inn,  w hich 
It  divides  fn>m  tite  ValtclUne,  the  V'inchgau,  and  the  Buster- 
thal.  A more  southern  chain,  commencing  at  Monte  Lcg- 
none,  near  the  Lake  of  Como,  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Valtellinc  and  the  Vinchgou,  and  after  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  Adige,  it  bmnds  abo  the  iwuthem  side  of  the 
Pusterthal.  and  again  divides  where  the  Save  takes  its  nae. 
Of  the  branches  beioiid  the  Grand  Glockner  that  may  be 
consKlered  the  true  chain,  which,  f»r  some  way,  forma  tlie 
northern  Ixmndary  of  the  valley  of  the  Drave,  and  then 
exten'ls  towards  the  Dunuhe.  The  whole  eunstitutes  an  un- 
broken range  wliich  cannot  be  avnideil  by  any  detour  in 
passing  out  of  Italy  to  Franco,  Savoy,  Swiucriand.  the 
TTrol.  nr  Germany. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  main  mass  of  the  Alps 

remarkable  as  lying  about  midway  between  tho  equator 


and  the  North  Pole : the  following  positions  and  elavationii, 
between  Monte  Viso  and  the  Grand  Glockner  are  included 
within  the  line  which  wo  have  described  as  that  properly 
denominated  the  main  mass  of  the  Alps. 


Natni't, 

Ut. 

Ixinr-  Itrlshl  in  Kat.  6>«L 

Monte  Viso 

44°  .O' 

7°  5' 

12.582 

Mont  Gendvre 

M.78I 

Mont  Cenis 

1 1,457 

Mont  ]s4ran 

45°  30' 

7°  16' 

13.267 

Mont  Blanc 

45°  50’ 

6°  51' 

15.732 

Mont  Cervin 

7°  43' 

14,835 

Monte  Rosa 

45°  56' 

7°  54' 

15,150 

Mont  Gothard 

12.000 

Gallenstuck 

46'  37' 

S°44' 

12,477 

Vogel  Berg,  or) 

Pi»  Valrhein  f 

46  29' 

10.866 

Ortler  Spit* 

46®  28' 

10°  34' 

12,852 

Gebatsrh 

12.276 

Grand  Glockner 

47®  7' 

l i’  43' 

12.776 

In  the  great  chain  which  branches  off  from 

the  Alpine 

mass,  runs  along  the  nortbom  side  of  the  Vallais,  and  joins 

the  Jorat  to  the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

we  have  the 

following  elevated  peaks  : — 

Namr*. 

Ut 

L>«t.  Hrivht  la  rn».  S.et. 

Finstcr-Aar-Hom 

14.109 

Jungfrau  (Virgin)  46®  32'  7*57'  13,716 

Tho  great  valleys  of  the  Alps  lie  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
the  main  chain  ; such  are  the  Vallais  in  which  the  Rhone 
flows,  the  valley  of  the  Inn.  which  is  about  l.VO  railus  in 
length,  and  the  still  longer  valley  of  the  Drave,  which  is 
above  200  miles  long.  The  transverse  valleys  are  compara- 
tively short  ; on  the  south  side  where  they  communicate  with 
the  valley  of  the  Po.  they  are  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  chain,  and  tenninate  in  lakes,  such  as  those  of  Mag- 
gk>re.  Como,  &c.  The  valley  of  the  Adige,  the  bead  of 
which  is  at  the  Brenner  mountain,  has  a course  w’ithin  the 
mountains  alwut  S.8.W.  and  is  tlie  longest  transverse  valley 
of  the  Alpine  chain.  It  is  ohserxeil  that  in  the  line  of  Uie 
Alps  which  runs  in  the  gorieml  direction  of  west  and  cost, 
and  also  in  those  ufisets  which  make  a small  angle  witii  the 
main  chain,  the  southern  slope  is  much  steeper  than  the 
northern.  Consequently  the  valleys  on  tlie  Italian  side  are 
mucli  lower  than  those  on  tho  north  side  : Uie  surface  of  the 
I^ko  Maggiore  is  678  feet  alxn  e Ui«  level  of  the  sea : that  of 
the  lake  uf  the  four  cantons,  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of 
Lozem,  lias  an  elevation  of  I40U  feet.  The  Lake  of  Brienx 
is  about  1900  foot  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  of 
Thun  only  a little  lower.  It  followa  naturally  also  from  the 
rapid  slope  on  the  south  and  the  proximity  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, that  the  secondary  brandies  of  the  Alps  are  prin- 
cipally on  the  nortli  tide  of  the  main  mass. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  any  preriao  measure  of  the 
breadth  of  the  Alps.  If  we  take  tho  dirert  distance  from 
Bullinxuna.  on  tho  Italian  si«le  to  Allorf.  on  the  Swiss  side, 
which  certainly  does  not  compreliend  tlie  whole  breadth  of 
the  Alpine  mass,  we  find  this  to  be  about  fifty  miles  of 
diroirt  distance.  The  direct  distance  from  Aosta  to  Fri- 
liuurg.  across  the  Valley  of  tlie  Rhone,  is  above  seventy 
miles : hut  this  measurement  coniprobends  the  breadth  of 
the  main  chain,  and  the  ollscl  which  runs  from  St.  Gothsrd 
to  the  Jura,  with  the  intervening  valley.  Ea.st  nf  the  Gri- 
Kons  the  range  increases  considerably  iu  breadth  ; from  the 
Wurm  See  to  a ]>oint  a little  north  of  Verona,  is  a direct 
dUtance  of  15U  miles.  From  the  point  where  the  Alps 
divide  near  the  sources  of  the  Drove  and  the  Salzach,  the 
breadth  occupied  by  each  branch  requires  a m.‘panite  con- 
sideration. 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Alps,  in  a commer- 
cial and  political  point  of  view,  are  the  passes,  w hich  we 
shall  notice  in  order  according  to  the  divisions  already  mode. 

The  Manttme  Aip*.—~\j\  apparent  conirndictiuii  to  a pre- 
ceding remark.  Italy  may  be  entered  from  France,  and  the 
Alps  may  be  avoided,  except  as  to  the  rapes  which  terminate 
the  chain,  by  going  along  the  coast  of  Liguria,  and  entering 
Nice  from  Fruiencc.  Tho  most  southern  pas.s  aL-roM 
the  Alps  is  thal  by  the  Col  do  Tende;  it  w as  made  prac- 
ticable for  mules  by  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  and  for  rumages 
by  Napoleon.  Two  great  buUresies  of  the  Alps  are 
cnmseil  beftire  reaching  tho  Col  de  Tende ; they  arc  tho 
Col  de  Brous  and  the  Col  dc  BruvU.  Tho  pass  of  (lie  Co) 
de  Tende  is  very  dreary,  though  the  elevation  is  not  con 
siderablc.  being  only  58S7  feet  aUive  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  route,  after  descending  from  the  Alps,  passes  through 
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Con;  an«]  Savi^Uano  to  Turin : thU  is  tbn  only  great  car* 
riage-ruad  over  the  Maritime  Alp*.  There  arc  many  lines 
of  communication  with  France  practicable  for  mules:  by 
ihe  valley  of  the  Stura,  in  Piedmont,  and  the  Col  trArgen- 
ti«Vc.  to  the  valley  of  the  Ubaje.  in  France;  and  by  the 
Val  Vraila,  in  Piedmont,  over  the  Col  d'AgneUo,  to  the 
valley  of  the  Guil  in  Dauphiny. 

Monte  Vise,  which  terminates  this  division,  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  mountains  in  the  chain ; its  peak  rises  12,582 
foot  above  the  sea's  Itwel.  Wherever  the  line  of  the  Alps 
can  be  seen  in  the  basin  of  the  Po,  this  fine  mountain  is 
distinguished.  The  rivers  which  have  their  rise  in  the 
Maritime  Alps  are  numerous : on  the  Piedmontese  side  they 
are  all  tributary  to  the  Po.  The  Gesso,  the  Stura,  the  Maira, 
and  the  Vraita,  are  tributaries  of  the  Po.  which  rises  at  the 
foot  of  the  Vise,  and  in  its  course  collects  all  the  streams 
of  Piedmont : those  which  flow  into  Liguria  and  France  are 
the  Roya,  the  Var;  and  the  Ubaye,  which  falls  into  the 
Ihi  ranee. 

The  Cottian  Afw. — The  only  carriage-road  across  this 
division  of  the  Alps  is  that  of  the  Munt  Genevre,  which 
was  executed  by  order  of  Napoleon  ; this  pass  was  known 
to  the  Romans.  It  leads  from  the  vallev  of  the  Durance  in 
France,  to  Susa  and  the  \ alley  of  the  bora  in  Piedmont. 
At  Susa  the  road  to  the  Mont  Genevre  passed  under  a 
triumphal  arch,  which  still  exists.  Another  route  across 
the  Cottian  Alps  is  by  the  valley  of  the  Banlonneche, 
whence  a stream  flows  into  the  Dora  Susanna : this  valley  I 
leads  by  the  dilHcult  ^mss  of  the  Col  ile  la  Rue  to  Modane  in 
the  Maurienne.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  pass  taken 
bv  Julius  Cfesar,  when  he  crosseil  the  Alps  to  attack  the 
lielvetii.  The  chief  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  the 
Cottian  Alps  are  the  Dora  Susanna,  on  the  side  of  Pie<l* 
mont,  and  the  Durance  and  the  Guil  on  the  side  of  France. 

7%e  Graian  Afpe. — Mont  Conis  is  usually  included  in 
this  division.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  fre<|uciited  of  all  the 
passes  across  the  great  chain.  There  is  no  evidence  of  its 
naving  Ixen  known  to  the  Romans  ; it  has  boon  frequently 
<'onfoundcd  by  historians  with  the  pass  of  the  Mont  Ge- 
nevTe,  as  the  two  roads  unite  in  the  descent  from  their  passes 
into  Italy  at  Susa.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  by  the  his- 
torians of  Charlemagne,  who  record,  that  Pepin  passed 
this  mountain  with  an  army  tn  attack  Astolphus.  king  of 
the  Lombards.  It  continual  a difficult  mule-road  until,  by 
order  of  Napoleon,  the  present  magnificent  route  was 
begun  in  iHu.l  and  completed  in  181U.  This  mad  leads 
from  Lans-le-bourg  in  the  valley  of  the  Arc,  in  Savoy,  to 
Turin,  llie  elevation  of  the  pas.s  of  .Mont  Cenis  is  6773 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  upper  part  of  the 
N’alley  of  the  Arc  above  Lans-le-boufg  two  or  three  passes 
are  found  leading  into  Uie  valleys  of  the  Viu  and  the 
I^anzo  in  Piedmont:  and  from  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Isidro  mountain-posses  lead  into  the  Val  d' Aosta.  Thu 
principal  of  these  is  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Rcrnard. 
which  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  appears  to  hus'e  been 
made  practicable  for  cars  by  order  of  Augustus:  but 
though  described  by  Saussurc  as  the  easiest  of  all  the  posses 
of  the  Alps,  it  is  only  practicable  for  mules.  Napoleon  had 
orflcrcd  a survey  of  the  road  preparatory  to  facilitating  the 
intercourse  of  people  dirided  by  the  Alps;  this  was  however 
delayed.  The  evidence  brought  together  by  \arious  authors 
to  show  that  by  this  pass  the  Carthaginians  under  Hannibal 
entered  Italy,  is  considered  by  some  as  conclusive : so  many 
essential  points  confirm  the  account  of  Polybius,  the  nearest 
historian  tn  the  time  of  the  event.  But  tms  opinion  is  not 
without  some  difficulties.  Tlie  Col  is  nearly  a league  in 
length,  over  a fine  pasturage,  though  at  an  elevation  of 
7190  feet  ohove  the  sea.  On  it  there  is  a column  of  great 
antiquity,  »«pp»tsed  by  Cambry  to  be  Celtic ; certainly  it 
forms  no  part  of  a Roman  temple,  which  formerly  existed 
on  the  mountain,  and  of  which  a plan  can  lie  traced.  There 
is  al.so  a large  circle  of  stones  on  the  plain,  called  by  the 
people  of  the  country  the  Cirque  d'Hannib^.  The  route 
to  and  (Vnm  the  pass  of  the  little  St.  Bernard  is  by  the 
valley  of  the  Is^rc  in  the  Tarectaisc,  and  the  Val  d' Aosta 
in  Piedmont.  Tlic  Col  du  Bon-horome  is  usually  the  point 
of  division  between  the  Graian  and  the  Pennine  Alps;  but 
this  rol  is  not  across  the  great  chain.  It  leads,  howe>er, 
by  the  Savoy  side  to  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  wiicre  commence 
the  l*ennlnc  or  High  Alps.  The  chief  rivers  which  rise  in 
the  Graian  Alps  are  the  Northern  Stura  and  the  Orca, 
both  (lowing  across  Piedmont  into  the  Po : towards  Savoy 
ttow  tlic  Arc  and  the  Isdra.  which  rise  in  different  parts 


of  the  lofty  Mount  Is^ran.  but  unite  shove  Menta*. 
lian : and  die  united  stream  joins  the  Rhone  above  Va- 
lence. 

The  Pennine  Alpt. — This  is  the  loftiest  portion  of  the  range, 
including  Mgnt  Blanc.  Monte  Rosa,  ana  MontCervia.  the 
three  loAiest  peaks  in  Eumjic.  On  each  side  of  Mont  BUnr 
are  cols  or  passes  of  the  mountains,  usually  traversed  by  pe- 
destrians in  their  tours  about  Mont  Blanc : lhe>‘e  are  the  Col 
dc  la  Seigne.  and  the  Col  de  Ferret.  From  Mont  Blanr- 
the  chain  takes  an  E.  N.E.  course,  and  the  first  great 
passage  across  the  Pennine  Alps  lies  between  Aosta  io 
Piedmont,  and  Martigny  in  the  Vallais  in  Switierlaod. 
This  pass,  which  is  by  the  Great  St.  Bernanl,  is  of  high 
antiquity,  but  it  has  never  boon  practicable  for  <ar»:  the 
Bssage  of  Napoleon  across  this  rul  in  1800  has  given  it 
istorical  celebrity.  The  Hospice,  situated  on  the  summit, 
at  an  elevation  of  796.1  fi'ct  above  the  level  of  the  set,  b lh« 
most  noted  of  these  benevolent  establUbmenls  througbout 
the  whole  mountain  chain.  Between  the  Great  St.  Bernard 
and  tho  Simplon,  there  are  two  other  passes;  the  first  » 
the  (^ervin,  which  is  tho  loftiest  po.ss  in  Europe,  beni; 
U.096  feet  above  the  sea's  level.  It  is  the  path  traversed  in 
^ing  from  Chfitillon  in  the  Val  d' Aosta  to  Visp,  la  the 
Valais ; the  second  is  the  Moro,  the  pass  east  of  the 
foniicr,  which  leads  from  Visp  to  the  Val  d’Dwula:  ihi!. 
appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  mule-road,  but  the  vlvann* 
of  the  glaciers  has  destroye<l  it.  and  the  route  of  the  Svm|don 
supera^cd  its  use.  The  pass  of  the  Simplon  isthemcbt 
eastwanl  of  those  in  the  Pennine  division.  This  magnifire ni 
work,  another  of  the  great  benefits  accompUshwl  by  Na- 
poleon, leads  from  the  Vallai.H  to  Milan : its  conslrut-lwa 
was  completed  amidst  difficulties  far  stirpa-ssing  those  of  any 
other  route  that  has  licen  made  across  the  Alps,  tbougo 
its  elevation  is  onlv  6578  feet.  The  principal  rivers  of 
this  division  arc  the  jDora  Baltca,  the  Scsia  and  the  Dovedru, 
on  the  side  of  Piedmont:  ami  the  Arve,  and  niiniewus 
other  tributaries  to  the  Rhone,  on  the  side  of  Savoy  and 
Switzerland. 

The  Helvetic  or  Leponiian  Alpt. — East  of  the  SirapVin 
is  the  pass  of  the  Gries,  which  can  bo  traversed  by  Udeu 
mules,  though  it  lies  across  the  glaciers:  it  li’wls  fiwo 
the  upper  Vallais  to  the  Val  d'Ossola,  in  Piedenont  But 
the  chief  pass  of  the  Lepontian  Alps  is  that  of  live  St 
Gothard,  which  leads  from  Bellinzona,  on  the  soulbem 
side  of  the  chain,  through  the  Vul  I.A‘vantine.  to  Allorf. 
and  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  in  Switzerland.  Tbi* 
had  long  been  a line  of  groat  commercial  intercourw. 
though  only  a mule-road  ; a goisl  carriage-road,  however, 
has  just  liecn  completed  across  it,  and  the  benefits  of  a 
greater  facility  of  inUTcourse  will  soon  lie  felt  by  all  tbe 
forest  cantons,  and  others  in  romraunicalion  with  them. 
The  height  of  the  pass  is  6890  feet.  This  is  the  only  pass 
in  the  chain  where  a road  niav  be  made  across  it  at  ngb; 
angles,  passing  but  a single  ndge : in  any  oilier  pass  da 
direct  course  were  taken  it  would  lead  across  one  or  two  other 
ranges.  In  this  division  some  of  tho  largest  Alpine  nvers 
have  their  souroeH:  the  Rhine  and  tho  Reus*  on  the  norlb; 
the  Toccia,  the  Tessin,  and  the  Maggia,  which  join  the  Fo ; 
and  the  Rhone,  which  enters  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Rhartinn  .f/p#.— Across  this  division  of  the  chain  there 
are  now  five  good  carriage-roads : first,  by  the  Mont  St  Ber- 
nardin,  at  an  elevation  of  6700  feet,  leading  from  the  Latto 
Maggiore,  Bellinzona.  and  the  Val  Misocro,  to  the  Rhein* 
wald,  and  to  Coire.  Thi.s  road  has  just  been  made  by  the 
people  of  the  Grisons.  The  second  is  a line  from  the  Late 
of  Como  and  Chiavenna,  over  the  Splugen  to  the  RheinwaW, 
a pass  which  was  known  to  the  Romans : it  falls  into  the  route 
from  the  St.  Bemardin  to  Coite.  at  tho  village  of  Splugrn. 
whence  the  road  runs  through  the  ^’iB  Mala,  and  the  fintst 
Alpine  scenery  of  the  Grisons.  The  new  route  of  the 
Splugen  is  lower  than  that  of  the  St.  Bernanliii : 
recently  constructed  by  the  Austrian  governnietil.  ^ 
third  carriage-rood  leads  from  (Miiavenna  up  the  » d 
Rrega1ia,and  passes  the  great  chain  over  the  Malovs  into 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Inn.  whence  it  follows  the 
of  the  inn  to  Innspruck  : this  route  has  been  made  by  IIH' 
Orisons  to  coinmunicate  with  a new  nmd  over  the  Julirr. 
81 30  feet  high,  a povi  which,  crossing  the  northern 
of  the  Inn,  leails  to  Coire,  the  capital  of  the  Orisons.  Tw 
fourth  great  road  loads  from  the  valley  of  the  Inn  sctwj* 
the  chain  to  the  source  of  the  Adige : a little  al*te 
Nauder  it  attains  its  greatest  height,  which  is  not  4^U'9 
feet ; it  i«  the  lowest  of  all  the  passes  across  the  great  rang*. 
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traver«eii  u biittresa  ridi^  over  tho  Monte  Stelvio,  the  new 
Austrian  nxul,  which  loads  to  Milan  by  the  V’alleline  ; 
tne  oleralion  of  the  suromit  of  this  pass,  though  on  a 
secondary  ranfts.  is  9 1 74  feet : it  has  been  lately  constructed 
by  the  Austrian  (^vemment,  to  obtain  an  unbroken  line  of 
communication,  tbrvu^^h  its  own  states,  with  Lombardy  ; it 
is  the  loftiest  carriaf^road  in  Europe.  The  fifth  is  the 
irreat  road  from  Verona,  by  the  Brenner  pass,toInnspruck; 
it  ascends  bv  tho  valley  of  the  Adi^  to  Botzen,  thence  by 
that  of  the  ^isach  to  the  Brenner,  elevated  4660  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea : from  the  Brenner,  the  rood  descends 
by  the  course  of  the  Sill  to  Inspruck. 

In  the  length  of  the  Rhmtiun  chain,  many  minor  passes 
are  found,  and  especially  across  the  northern  branch, 
coiniuunicatiDg  with  Coire  ; amon^  these  are  the  Septimer, 
tho  Julicr,  and  the  Albula;  and  across  tho  southern 
branch  a new  rood  has  lately  been  made  by  the  Austrian 
gavemment  from  Piavo  da  Cadore  to  the  PusUTtliai. 

The  chief  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Rhetian  Alps,  are  tho 
Muesa.  the  Maira,thc  Adda,  the  Oglio,  the  Eisacb,  and  tho 
Adige  ; these  all  rise  on  the  south  of  the  great  chain,  and 
flow  into  Lombardy.  On  the  north  is  the  Hintor>Rhein, 
which  Joins  the  Vordcr-  Rhein  at  Rcichenau,  and  afterwards 
collects  all  the  str«>ums  on  the  iiurthern  side  of  the  Bernese 
chain ; the  Aar,  the  Linth,  and  the  Reuss,  bearing  these 
and  a tliousand  minor  tributary  streams  to  the  Rhine.  East 
of  these,  hut  Jlowing  from  the  northern  side,  are  the  Inn, 
the  Oes,  the  Sill,  and  the  Ziller.  which,  united  under  the 
name  of  the  first,  flow  on  to  the  Danube.  Frmn  the 
southern  chain  of  the  Tyrol  spring  Ute  Brenia,  the  Corde- 
vole,  the  Piave,  and  the  Tugliamento  ; which,  after  water- 
ing the  plains  of  Friuli.  How  into  the  Adriatic. 

The  Sorir  .-f/pjr. — Tliese  mountains  form  at  their  western 
extremity  a lofty  range,  especially  the  Grand  Glockner,  at 
the  head  of  the  Molllhal.  which  divides  tlm  latter  valley 
from  that  of  the  Salza.  The  high  road  from  Venice  to  Salz- 
burg crosses  the  great  chain  at  the  Radstadter  Tauern 
at  the  height  of  d1l3  feet,  after  having  passiMl  over  the 
Carnic  branch  at  Tarvis.  Farther  east,  the  roail  from 
Trieste  to  Vienna  misses  the  Julian  and  Carnic  chains, 
besides  a branch  connecting  itself  with  the  Noric;  but 
so  numerous  are  the  ramifications  of  the  Alps  here,  that 
tho  valley  s of  tho  Save,  the  Dravc.  and  the  MuW,  and  their 
tributary  streams,  scarcely  doflno  the  separations.  Many 
carriage-roads,  well  cimstructe«l  and  well  preserved,  traverse 
the-e  Alps : and  the  scenerv  of  these  lower  and  eastern 
ranges,  known  only  to  few  ^'nglish  travellers,  is  nowhere 
sur]iasscd  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  mountainous  districts 
from  the  Rhone  to  the  Dinulie. 

Before  tho  perioil  of  Napoleon's  power,  it  was  the  narrow 
policy  of  the  European  states  to  leave  every’  harrier  as  na- 
ture made  it,  and  thus  to  restrain  free  intercourse  between 
the  nations  which  it  divided  ; this  tondefi  to  the  encotirage- 
roent  of  political  pn-judicos,  and  the  withholding  of  political 
and  commercial  Wnefits  lK>tween  one  nation  and  another. 
The  advantages,  however,  w ere  soon  pcrceivetl  which  sprung 
from  the  formation  of  the  routes  of  the  Tendo,  the  Gen^vre, 
th*‘  Ceni.s,  and  tho  Simplon : and.  follow  ing  the  splendid 
example  which  Napoleon  set  them,  the  states  which  have 
the  Altis  fur  their  frontier  have  subsequently  forme*!,  and 
are  still  forming,  admirable  carriage-ruads  across  passc.s 
formerly  considerv*d  impracticable. 

Ill  the  parallels  of  the  Alps,  owing  to  the  great  elevation 
of  these  mountains,  we  ftna  the  summits  of  many  of  them 
perpetually  covered  with  snow.  The  point  whero  the  snow- 
line comraenc4*s  mu.<t  necessarily  vary  in  summer  and  win- 
ter. but  even  during  the  hottest  summer  snow  is  always 
fuund  at  an  elevation  vorying.  arconling  to  local  circum- 
stances, from  9000  to  about  9500  fi,*ct.  ilu‘se  largo  masses 
of  snow  and  ice  arc  generally  called  Gi.acikrs;  a term, 
bowe^'er,  that  is  perhaps  more  properly  applied  to  the 
mas'ses  of  snow  that  fall  down  into  the  vnlleys,  and  there 
form  largo  masses  of  ice,  sometimes  presenting  a tolerably 
level  surface,  ond  sometimes,  when  tlic  slojie  of  the  valley 
is  rapid,  exhibiting  huge  fiM*nres  and  fantastic  varieties  of 
form.  These  masses  of  snow  and  ice  are  the  sources  of 
•uine  of  the  large-it  rivers  of  Kumjic.  Tliey  often  desciMid 
in  the  uHiTow  transverse  valleys  considerably  l>olow  the  line 
of  permanent  snow.  More  than  four  hundred  glaciers  are 
reckoned  : different  portions  of  the  great  masses  l>ear  sepa- 
raUi  naract,  and  varv  from  six  or  seven  leagues  to  one 
league  in  length,  'fbere  are  numerous  glaciers  of  tho 


larger  size ; in  width,  they  vary  from  a quarter  of  a league 
to  a league,  and  many  of  them  are  estimate*!  lo  be  from 
1 00  to  600  feel  thick : by  a fair  calculation  their  aggregate 
surface  appears  to  have  lieen  taken  at  130  square  leagues. 
One  of  tho  most  terrible  calamities  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Alpine  valleys  are  exposed,  is  the  sudilcn  descent  of 
mosses  of  snow  w hich  sometimes  cauM*  dreadful  devastation. 
These  are  generally  termed  Avala.xchks,  or  bometimes 
lauwines. 

A remarkable  feature  in  the  Alps  is  the  occurrence  of 
lakes  on  or  near  the  crests  of  the  paaaca.  A pasa  is  never 
over  a summit  of  a muunbun.  but  over  the  lowest  tra- 
versable point.  In  determining  the  direction  of  the  path 
or  road,  a valley  is  ascended  to  the  suurct*  uf  the  stream 
which  Hows  through  it ; this  will  gimerally  be  found  on  or 
near  the  ridge  or  col,  between  two  mountains,  whence 
amithor  stream  fuDuws  the  slope  or  valley  on  the  other 
side.  To  this  general  rule  tliere  are  few  ex«-eption8 ; there 
is  scarcely  a pa:>s  which  is  not  conimundc*]  by  mountains: 
and  where  the  ridge  or  col  is  wide  enough  to  iweive  the 
water  which  streams  from  them,  and  retain  it,  lakes  are 
furmc*l,  the  sources  uf  tho  rivers  w hich  How  from  the  (tasses  : 
such  is  the  Mont  Geiicvrc.  where  the  Durance  towards 
France,  end  the  Dora  Susanna  towards  Fie*linont,  How 
from  almost  a common  source.  The  lakes  on  the  Coni*, 
on  the  Great  St.  Beruanl,  the  St.  Gothanl,  the  Bernardin, 
are  of  the  same  kind. 

Many  of  the  loftiest  summits  and  peaks  of  the  Alps  have 
been  attained  by  adventurous  naturalists  ami  traveller* 
but  these  diHicult  and  perilous  expedition*  have,  in  general, 
been  undertaken  rather  for  the  gratification  of  the  tra- 
veller than  for  the  promotion  of  science.  Saussure  made 
various  valuable  experiments  at  tho  greatest  elcvatiuns, 
and  little  or  nothing  ha*  since  liecn  added  to  the  results 
which  he  obtained.  Many  travellers  have  now  ascended 
Mont  Blanc ; and  Monte  Rosa  has  been  ascended  several 
time*  by  M.  Delapicrre,  Inspector  of  the  Koresl*  ufthe  Val 
Sesia : the  Ortler-Spitz  ha*  been  Rumiuunted  by  I>r. 
Gebdhard  of  Innspruck  ; and  even  tho  Jungfrau  or  V'irgin 
Mountain,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  I.'t,7l6  feet,  and 
owes  iu  name  to  its  KUp[>osed  inaci’essibility,  has  had  her 
highest  peak  surmount^  by  the  aIpcn.*tock  uf  a Swiss 
peasant. 

Excursions  in  the  Alps  within  the  la*t  fifty  years,  and 
especially  since  the  pea**e  of  181.5,  have  been  source*  of 
pleasure  and  of  health  to  numerous  visitor*,  cspociallv 
from  England.  Every  summer  hundreils  are  to  be  founil 
wandering  there:  and  *o  certain  is  their  return  with  the 
season,  that  guides  bred  to  tli’»  employment  are  always 
found  ready  to  accompany  them  into  oil  the  sublimest  and 
most  beautiful  regions  of  the  Alp*.  There  i*  a spirit  in  the 
mountain  air,  and  a degree  of  buoyant  health  derived  from 
seeking  it.  which  never  fail  to  gratify  the  traveller.  Mony 
precautions  arc  necessary  in  regions  absolutely  ilangeroui*. 
and  in  which  it  is  more  hold  tlian  wise  to  ramble  alom*. 
The  advice  of  tl>e  guides  should  be  implicitly  followetl,  us 
they  are  the  best  judges  as  to  the  danger  or  practicabilitv 
uf  accomplishing  any  undertaking. 

The  number  of  mines  that  are  worketl  in  the  Alps  is  not 
very  considerable  when  compared  with  the  great  extent  of 
tho  mountain*.  ,S<ime  gold  and  silver  mine*  arc  workc*l.  as 
at  the  Rathausberg.  &cc. : ami  others  of  copper,  load,  iron, 
alum,  and  the  specie*  of  coal  called  anthracite.  The  irun- 
mine*  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  L'arniola,  arc  very  pro*luc- 
tivc;  the  Bleiberg  (lead-mountain  uf  ('ariuthia)  furnisho.s 
some  of  the  best  lead  in  Europe.  There  are  also  lead-mines 
in  Savoy,  at  Pcsey.  and  Ma*  ot.  The  iiuirksilver-mincs  of 
Idria,  which  are  about  27  miles  N.N.E.  of  Trieste,  arc  well 
known  frum  the  descriptions  *>f  traveller*.  (See  Russell's 
Germany,  vol.  ii.  p.  362.  Me**.)  Salt  i*  procure*!  nt  Bex  in 
the  canton  ufVaud,  at  Hall  in  the  T)rul,  a little  below 
Innspruek:  and  in  the  l>eda  uf  Hallelo,  Keiclienhall,  and 
Borchtosgaden,  all  in  the  ncighbourliuod  of  the  town  of 
Salzburg.  (See  de/  A'wrope.  p.  166.) 

ALP.S,  Geoinay  of.  AVlien  we  contemplate  the  Alps  in 
the  mass,  we  are  struck  with  the  fart,  that  while  tliese 
mountain*  are  furrowed  by  deep  valleys,  extending  in  the 
direction  of  the  main  range,  they  are  also  broken  by  uthcr 
im]iortam  vallcv*  meeting  tlie  central  parts  of  the  chain, 
ut  an  angle  which  more  or  less  approaches  a right  angle. 
This  configuration  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  cracks  and 
fissures  produced  hy  forces  acting  tram  beneath,  and  in  a 
line  of  considerable  length.  The  longitudinal  and  trans- 
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rer»o  va\«»}ys  precisely  accord  with  this  view,  which,  so  far 
from  heinp  destroyed  bv  a strict  and  detailed  genlopical  ex- 
amination. acquires  a([ditk>nal  strength  by  such  examina- 
tion. 

It  was  at  one  time  considered  that  the  Alps  were  prorluced 
by  a single  great  effort  of  nature : this  opinion  has,  how- 
ever, given  way  before  farts,  and  it  is  now  very  commonly 
receiv^  that  they  have  been  elevated  at  different  jK*riods, 
probably  at  gn>at  and  unequal  internals  of  time,  during 
which  most  important  changes  were  taking  place  on  the 
surfhee  of  the  earth  generally. 

From  the  mode  in  which  we  usually  regard  mountain- 
chains,  wc  commonly  ropeive  very  erroneous  impressions 


I respecting  the  true  relative  elevation  of  such  chains  atxne 
I their  ba;«s,  so  that  few,  unaccustomed  to  the  investignUor.  oi 
I geological  phenomena  on  the  large  scale,  are  prepared  In 
; consider  mountain-masses,  such  as  those  of  the  Alps,  and 
which  from  habit  they  call  enormous,  as  the  result  of  s«mplc 
cracks  and  fissures,  s<|ueezeil  up  ogain.st  each  other.  1 tie 
following  diagram,  which  represents  a proportional  Kcction 
of  a part  of  the  Alps  from  Mont  Blanc,  crossing  the  lake 
, of  Geneva  to  the  Jura,  may  probably  assist  the  reader 
f in  estimating  the  true  value  of  these  mountains  wheti 
' compared  with  the  extent  of  land  which  they  transversely 
I cover,  the  heights  and  horizontal  distance  being  on  the 
! same  scale,  viz.,  s«iAiee  of  actual  nature. 


It  will  he  seen,  more  particularly  if  the  height  of  the 
loftiest  Alps  be  compared  with  llie  radius  of  the  earth,  that 
mountain-masses  are  by  no  means  so  enormous  as  our  iiua- 
giiiatiun  inclines  us  to  suppose,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  reallv  rise  but  a small  relative  height,  so  that  at  first 
sight  there  is  much  ditliculty  in  considering  a real  propor- 
tional section  of  a mountain-range  to  bo  correct.  Such 
sections  are,  however,  useful  in  snowing  that  the  relative 
forces  required  to  fracture  rocks  and  elevate  them  into 
mountains  are  by  no  means  necessarily  so  great  as  might, 
at  first  sight,  be  supposed. 

Proceeding  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  geological  evi- 
lienee,  from  which  wc  infer  that  the  Alps  were  not  produced 
by  one  great  upburst  of  rocks,  we  find  that  certain  beds  have 
evidently  been  broken  and  tilled  up  at  various  angles  before 
others  were  deposited,  for  the  latter  rest  quietly  on  the 
fractured  eilges  of  the  fonner.  In  such  cases  wo  have 
merely  to  inquire  what  are  the  equivalents  both  of  the  upset 
rock,  and  of  that  quietly  resting  on  it  in  the  series  of  rocks  ; 
generally,  and  we  arrive  at  the  relative  date  uf  Uie  disloca-  ; 
tion  or  fracture  of  the  first  rock,  as  it  must  evidently  have 
taken  place  before  the  second  was  deposited.  If  we  now 
find,  still  pursuing  our  in\c>tigations  in  tlio  same  manner, 
that  the  second  rock  has  itself  been  broken  and  tilted  up  in 
another  part  uf  the  Alps,  perhaps  farther  removed  from  the 
central  chain,  and  that  a thinl  known  rock  rests  upon  its 
disrupted  edges,  wo  obtain  another  relative  dale,  and  a 
proof  that  the  Alps  hav'*  l>ecn  produced  by  more  than  one 
elevation.  It  will  be  evident  that,  by  continuing  thesi'  re- 
hc>archcs,  and  by  thoroughly  examining  all  parts  of  the  Alps, 
we  obtain  the  number  of  elevations  by  which  their  present 
general  foni  has  been  produced. 

Although  much  has  been  accumplislMxl,  it  ''*mnot  be  said 
that  v.e  poissess  a body  of  evidence  sufficient'. , clear  to  enable 
as  accurately  to  point  out  all  the  principal  Aislocations  and 
elevations  to  which  the  present  general  form  uf  the  Alps  is 
due.  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  inferred  that  tlie  range  ex- 
tending from  the  Vallais  into  Austria  has  l>een  in  a great 
measure  elevated  after  the  western  Alps  had  assumed  their 
present  general  direction  ; and  he  observes  that,  where  the 
two  great  ranges  or  lines  of  fracture  cross  each  other,  as 
they  do  around  the  Mont  Blanc,  the  Monte  Rosa,  and  the 
Finster-Aarhorn,  the  dbdocations  are  of  a very  comphi’ateil 
nature.  Witliout  entering  into  the  theory*  of  this  author, 
that  lines  of  contemporaneous  fracture  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Alps  exhibit  several 
great  leading  lines  of  dislocation,  impressing  marked  cha- 
racters on  large  |>ortions  of  the  chain,  and  that  many  of 
these  fractures  have  evidently  been  produced  at  different 
times. 

The  contortions  and  dislocations  of  strata  in  these  moun- 
tains are  for  the  most  part  on  the  great  scale  : in  .some  cases 
whole  mountains  are  iormeil  of  beds  fairly  thrown  over,  so 
that  rocks  which  have  undoubtedly  been  depositeii  the  latest 
are  seen  to  plunge  beneath,  and  thus  support  others  of  more 
ancient  date,  and  which,  in  fact,  constituted  the  solid  mat- 
ter on  which  they  were  formed.  This  fad  is  not  only  ob- 
served for  short  distances  but  over  considerable  spaces,  and, 
lieibru  it  was  well  understood,  led  to  frequent  errors.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  we  find  that  the  Alps  have  been  forracil  by 
the  disru[^n  *ind  elevation  of  strata  at  different  periods ; 
that  the  mevating  forces  acted  from  beneath  ; and  that  thev 


' were  sometimes  sufficiently  intense  to  throw  mas>es  ol 
matter,  now  conatituting  high  mountains.  >w>  completely 
over,  that  the  newer  rocks  arc  covered  by  older  deposits  at 
angle.s  even  amounting  to  forty-five  degrees. 

The  older  rocks  of  the  Alps  are  more  or  less  crystalline, 
and  belong  to  the  class  of  nun-fossiliferous  rocks,  a 
class  often  terraoil  primary,  from  the  opinion  that  they 
I were  first  formed.  The  central  ranges  of  the  Alps  are, 
in  a great  measure,  though  not  nitogether,  composed 
of  these  rw'ks.  and  consist  of  gneiss,  mica  slate,  tak'ose 
slate,  and  others  of  the  like  character.  Gneiss  may  be 
considered  as  very  abundant,  more  particularly  that  va- 
’ riety  which  has  been  named  Prologine,  and  is  a compound 
: of  ieUpar.  quartz,  and  talc,  talcosc  chlorite,  or  slearite. 

; This  rui'k  constitutes  the  mass  of  Mont  Blanc  and  of 
i several  otlier  lolly  mountains:  somciinies  it  is  schistose, 
while  at  others,  the  beds,  if  such  they  ran  strictly  be  called, 
aro  of  enormous  thickness  without  a schistose  structure. 
Tlie  thick-bedded  gneiss  of  the  Alps  of\cn  contains  large 
imbedded  cry  stals  of  felspar  or  albite.  and  detached  p>;rtions 
of  it,  even  huge  blocks,  hare  much  the  same  appearance  as 
the  granite  of  Dartmoor  and  Cornwall.  This  kind  of  gneiss 
forms,  however,  long  continuous  IhmIs.  wlitcli  arc  soroctinics 
contorted  and  l>ent,  show  ing  that  they  have  undergone  dis- 
turbance in  the  same  manner  as  other  stratified  rocks. 

. Mica  hlate  is  also  abundant,  frequently  passing  by  insen- 
; sihle  gradations  into  tah^tse  slate,  and  thus  offering  in- 
I structive  examples  of  the  nio<le  in  which  mica  and  lak* 

' arc  substituted  fitr  each  other.  The  mica  slates  of  the 
. Alps,  os  is  the  cose  with  mica  slates  generally,  occasion- 
ally ix)nlain  many  minerals,  among  which  may  bo  enume- 
rated garnet,  staurolide,  cyanite,  lioniblende,  tuunnoline, 
and  titanile,  the  first  being  offen  so  abundant  as  rcallv  to 
constitute  a very  ini|x)rtant  ingredient  of  the  ruck.  *riie 
mica  slate  and  gneiss  aUcniutc  with  eai'h  other,  but  when 
viewed  on  a large  scale,  the  gneiss  apt>cars  to  predominate 
in  the  lowest  parts.  Crystalline  limestone  is  cccask»nally 
associated  with  these  rocks,  but  is  by  no  means  abundant. 
Tho  grain  is  sometimes  I'U'go.  as.  for  example,  that  inrliuU-d 
among  the  mica  slate  of  the  lake  of  Como,  w hich  has 
l^m  so  extensively  employed  in  building  the  celebrated 
Duoino  at  Milan. 

Although  the  great  mass  of  Alpine  dolomite  is  of  less 
i antiquity  than  the  class  of  rucks  now  under  coiisideralion. 
there  are,  nevertheless,  some  portions  of  it  which  may  be 
considered  as  associated  with  the  gneiss  and  mica  slate  in 
' the  manner  of  the  saccharino  limestones.  The  doluimte  of 
Campo  l»ngo.  (St.  Goth  rd.)  several  liundred  feet  thick,  is 
described  as  distinctly  itHlmleil  iH'lween  gneiss  am!  mica 
slate.  Tlio  dolomite  of  St.  Got  hard  is  celebrated  for  con- 
taining numerous  minerals,  among  which  may  1>e  enume- 
rated sulphate  uf  harytea,  corundum.  toumiaUiic.  tremolitc. 
talc,  mica,  and  litaiiite.  Our  hmitii  prevent  a proper  no- 
tice of  the  various  combinations  of  these  inferior  stratified 
rucks,  and  of  their  changes  and  pas.»agi>s  into  each  c»Uier, 
which  ore  often  remarkable;  but  it  may  bo  observed  that 
their  thickness  must  be  very  considerable,  for  though  sub- 
ject to  bends  and  fractures,  they  by  no  means  exhibit  thoKo 
very  remarkable  flexures  and  (‘ontortion.s,  so  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  great  calcareous  series  of  rocks  which  rests 
upon  them. 

In  the  Eastern  Alps,  a group  of  rocks  reposes  upon  thoaa 
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above  noticci],  which  has  not  yet  been  detected  in  the 
Western  Alps.  The  beds  composing  it  have  been  referred 
to  the  grauvvacke  series,  the  lowest  portion  of  the  fo>silife> 
rous  rocks,  or  those  which  contain  the  remains  of  animals 
•Hill  vegetables.  Though  the  remains  of  shells,  corals,  and 
'mcriiiitcs  arc  of  the  character  of  those  detected  m thi.s  old 
(ossiliferous  rook,  it  would  bo  desirable  to  obtain  a greater 
number  and  variety  of  such  organic  exuvim,  as  the  same 
general  zoological  character  cxtetuls  upwards  in  the  senes 
of  fossihferous  nicks  to  the  zechstein  inclusive.  [Stm  Gao* 
LOO  V.]  It  becomes  therefore  somewhat  hazardous  to  fix  v’lb 
certainty  uisin  any  given  portion  of  such  series,  witliout  a 
larger  catalogue  of  organic  remains  than  has  yet  been 
adunleil  us.  The  group  now  under  notice  is  described 
gruduaimg  into  the  crystalline  rucks  beneath  it. 

Next  in  the  order  of  superposition  we  find  sandstones, 
slates,  and  conglomerates,  olten  of  a red  or  variegated  colour. 
These  rocks  have  a considerable  range  through  the  Alps  ; 
and,  though  by  no  means  constantly  present,  occur,  when 
they  can  observed,  above  one  or  otlier  of  those  previously 
mentioned,  and  beneath  the  great  inos-s  of  calcareous  rocks 
to  be  next  noticed.  The  red  colour  of  these  beds  i.H  more 
prevalent  in  the  Eastern  than  in  the  Western  Alps,  though 
U is  also  observable  in  the  latter.  The  celebrated  Vallorsine 
conglomerate,  long  considered  us  an  example  of  a mechuni-  ' 
rally 'formed  rock  among  very  ancient  strata,  constitutes  a 
portion  of  these  beds  in  their  omtinualion  through  the  Savoy  | 
Alps.  This  conglomerate,  though  tolerably  abundant  in 
the  VaI16e  do  Vallorsine,  disappeara  somewhat  suddenly  at 
the  Col  de  Salenton,  where  the  schist,  which  contains  the 
rounded  pebbles  at  the  former  pla<;c,  occurs  without  them,  the 
beds  consisting  simply  of  sandstones  and  slates.  This  series 
of  beds  may  be  referred  to  the  epoch  of  the  red  sandstone. 
[See  Gsology.]  The  beds  of  which  it  is  composed  have 
ex^ently  resulted  from  the  wearing  down  and  partial  destnic« 
tion  of  the  more  ancient  strata ; as  is  well  sliown  in  the  con* 
glomerates  which  contain  the  rounded  fragments  of  pre- 
existing rocks,  such  as  gneiss,  mica  slate,  talc  slate,  &c. 
Whether  this  has  been  accomplished  suddenly,  by  a violent 
disruption  of  the  older  beds,  or  tranquilly,  by  a long*conti* 
nued  action  of  more  moderate  forces,  cannot  be  considered 
as  well  shown  : but,  at  all  events,  these  beds  mark  a break 
in  the  Alpine  deposits,  ibr  they  do  not  pass  into  the  inferior 
rocks. 

This  partial  destruction  of  the  older  Alpine  rocks,  however 
produced,  was  destined,  at  least  in  a great  measure,  to  cease ; 
and  an  enormous  mass  of  calcareous  matter  was  deposited, 
necessarily  resting  upon  the  various  rocks  that  constituted 
the  Hour,  or  ground,  on  which  the  cakareous  mutter  was 
thrown  down  ; so  that  it  sometimes  directly  reposes  on  one 
and  sometimes  on  another  of  the  various  older  strata  above 
noticed.  This  mass,  frequently  termed  the  calcareous  Alps, 
because  limestone  graatly  prevails  in  the  mountains  which 
compose  it,  is  intermixed  with  argillaceous  schists  and  sand- 
stones, both  of  which  vary  considerably  in  their  relative  pro- 
portions to  the  limestone  in  different  parts  of  the  chain. 

In  certain  schists,  sandstones,  and  limestones,  which 
constitute  the  inferior  beds  of  the  calcareous  mass,  there 
is  a somewhat  unusual  mixture  of  organic  remains,  par- 
tkularlv  in  the  Western  Alps.  At  the  Col  du  Charuon* 
net  (Hautos  Alpes),  Petit  Cceur  near  Moutiers  in  the 
Tarentaise,  Puy  Ricard  near  Briamjon,  the  Buet,  the  Col 
de  Balme,  and  other  places,  a variety  of  v^egetable  remains, 
many  of  which  arc  also  detecte<l  in  the  coal  mea.Hures  of  Eu- 
rope ami  North  America,  ore  associated  with  belemnites, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  discovered  in  beds  both  alwve 
an«l  beneath  those  containing  the  vegetables.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  our  present  knowledge  of  other  parts  of  Europe, 
the  organic  remains  nomel  belemnites,  are  found  only  in 
two  great  groups  of  rocks,— viz.,  the  cretaceous  and  the 
oolitic.  It  iias  l>ecn  considered  that,  in  the  cases  hero 
cnuineraterl.  the  scries  of  IkmIs.  iMntaining  this  curious  mix- 
ture of  exuvia?.  should  be  referred  to  the  oolitic  group,  as  its 
prolongation,  more  particularly  m the  direction  of  l>igne  and 
SUtcron  (Basses  Alpes).  is  stated  to  contain  the  abundant 
remains  of  shells  which  arc  commonly  detected  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  oolitic  group,  named  the  lias.  Considerable 
masses  of  granular  limestone  and  micaroous  quartz  rock 
sometimes  occur  in  the  lower  part  of  this  system. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  divisions  in 
the  calcareous  de|io>its  of  the  Alps,  which  should  correspond 
with  the  sulxlivisions  formeil  in  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous 
^roupa  of  Western  Europe ; but  such  attempts  cannot  be 


considered  as  having  been  successful.  Thm  can  be  dttle 
doubt  that  the  great  oolitic  and  cretaceous  groups  constitute 
a larM  portion  of  the  moss;  but  the  exact  line  of  separa- 
tion between  these  groups,  os  they  exist  in  the  Al]»s,  is 
fur  from  clear,  though,  as  great  accumulations  of  strata, 
they  may  be  readily  distinguished.  When  the  mineralugical 
structure  of  rocks  was  considered  by  some  a safe  guide  in 
geological  investigations,  the  whole  of  the  mass  here  noticed 
was  referred  to  what  was  termed  the  transition  scries,  as  this 
series  was  supposed  to  form  a tninsiiion  or  passage  between 
the  so-called  prima^-  and  secondary  rocks. 

It  becomes  a point  of  no  small  interest  to  ascertain  the 
reason  why  the  same  serk.->  of  rocks  which,  even  so  near  is 
the  Jura,  is  principally  light-coloured  and  often  loosely 
aggregated,  should  in  the  Alps  be  dark  colouretl  and  very 
compact.  On  tlio  Montagne  des  Fis,  and  oUier  parts  of  a 
system  of  mountains  which  ranges  up  to  the  Buet  (Sn\t>y), 
hard,  dark,  and  calcareous  rocks  represent  certain  beds  of 
England  and  northern  France  tu>aociated  vvith  tho  chalk, 
and  probably  are  also  equivalent  to  a part  of  the  white  chalk 
itsell;  This  is  proved  both  by  the  geological  position  of  the 
beds  in  question,  and  by  the  identity,  or  rather  very  close 
resemblance,  of  the  organic  remains  detected  in  each.  This 
difference  in  the  mineralogical  structure  of  contemporaneoue 
rocks  may  be  due  either  to  a change  in  the  nature  of  the 
original  deposit,  to  tho  mode  in  which  it  was  effected,  or  to 
alterations  producetl  after  deposition.  Probably  much  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  two  first ; indeed  such  is  evidently  the 
case : but  admitting  this,  we  can  scarcely  consider  that  these 
rocks  should  not  have  suffered  some  change  from  the  action 
of  the  great  disturbing  forces  to  which  they  have  been  sub> 
jected.  and  which  have  often  contorted  them  in  such  a 
remarkable  manner. 

In  many  parts  of  this  calcareous  system,  dolomite  (a  com- 
pound of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  more 
or  less  crystalline)  constitutes  masses  of  considerable  extent 
and  thieknesa  ; the  stratification  often  becoming  indistinct, 
and  oven  lost,  when  the  rock  becomes  highly  crystalline. 
In  many  coses,  this  rock  seems  the  result  of  original  depo- 
sition, while  in  others  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  altered 
substance.  These  dolomites  are  by  no  means  constant  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  great  calcareous  series : sometimes  they 
are  associated  with  the  upper,  sometimes  with  the  lou  er  part, 
and  consequently  occupy  parallels  efjuivalcnt  to  tho  oolitic 
and  cretaceous  groups,  if  not  to  the  group  l>encath  these. 
Gypsum  frequently  accompanies  them  ; indeed,  the  associa- 
tion of  gvpsum  and  dolomite  is  common.  In  the  Tyrol  and 
the  Maritime  Alps  the  two  are  so  intimately  mixed,  that 
crystals  of  dolomite  have  Ireen  f und  disseminatiHl  through 
gypsum.  The  salt  of  Hallstadt,  Hall,  Hallein.  and  Ischel, 
is  subordinate  to  the  lower  j>art  of  the  calcareous  Alps,  and 
is  consequently  on  a parallel  with  some  part  of  the  oolitic 
series  of  Western  F.uropc. 

To  present  even  a sketch  of  the  organic  contents  of  the 
great  Alpine  calcareous  series  would  far  exceetl  our  limits  ; 
but  we  may  remark  that  a particular  genus  of  fossil  shells, 
named  nummuHlcs,  once  considcrcvl  as  characteristic  of 
those  stratified  rocks  which  have  been  formeil  since  the 
chalk,  descend  into  the  equivalents  of  the  chalk,  and  pro- 
bably still  deeper  in  the  series.  It  should  also  be  observed 
that  a fossil  sea-weed,  named  fuenides,  oliounds  so  much  in 
a particular  sandstone,  that  it  has  receivcvl  the  name  of  flicoid 
sandstone,  ll  is  ossovdated  with  the  Alpine  cretaceous  rocks, 
and  probably,  also,  with  others  immediately  beneath,  and 
equivalent  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  oolitic  group.  This 
rock  is  more  particularly  observable  in  the  Enstern  Alps. 

Above  the  great  calcareous  ma.ss  of  the  Alps,  a series  of 
beds  has  been  di.scovered,  consisting  principally  uf  micaceous 
sandstones  and  blue  marls  ; the  latter  alicrnetc  wi^h  liiue- 
stones  and  calcareous  grits;  and  the  whole  possess  much 
interest  fVom  the  nature  of  the  inferences  whicli  have  been 
deduced  fniin  them.  The  strata  in  question  arc  well  seen  in  the 
valley  of  Gossau.  amid  the  Alps,  S.E.  from  Salzburg,  and 
have  hence  received  the  name  of  Gossau  IkhIs.  Tlierc  luis 
been  much  discussion  among  geological  writers,  whether 
these  deposits  should  be  rcferTevl  to  the  chalk  series,  or  to 
the  supracretaccous  or  tertiary  rocks  above  it.  The  point  of 
difference  is,  therefore,  simply,  whether  the  Gos.sau  beda 
should  be  considered  as  the  upper  part  of  one  series  of  depo- 
sits, or  the  lower  part  of  anotner  resting  immetliately  u|>on 
it  ? Loss  difficulty  would  probably  have  attended  the  consi- 
deration of  this  question,  if,  during  the  progress  of  geological 
discoveries,  it  hod  net  hapoened  that  a break  was  observed 
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between  tbe  chalk  and  mcks  above  it,  over  a considerable 
part  of  the  European  area,  at  the  time  that  the  chalk  was 
termed  the  bi((hest  part  of  the  so-called  secondan-  rocks. 
The  then  newly-discovered  rocks  were  terraed  tertiary,  to 
distinf(uish  them  from  those  beneath  ; and  it  was  a.ssuxned 
that  tho  observed  break  was  constant  to  rocks  i;eneraUy, 
though  upon  what  solid  ground,  or  even  plausible  hypo- 
thesis, it  IS  difficult  to  conceive.  In  tho  valley  of  Go^u 
itself,  the  beds  under  consideration  arc  stated  to  rest  uncon- 
formably  on  the  older  rocks  beneath. — that  is,  the  older 
rocks  have  suffered  disturbance  before  these  beds  were  depo- 
sited. 

From  tlie  catalogue  of  the  organic  remains  found  in  the 
Gossau.  and  other  eriuivalent  b^s  in  the  Alps,  by  ProfesMir 
Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison,  it  appears  that  out  of  eighty* 
nine  species  enumerated,  twenty  are  considered  to  resemble 
certain  of  the  organic  remains  discovered  in  the  suprarreta- 
cofjus  or  tertiary  rocks,  while  six  arc  referred  to  other  exu^^® 
detected  in  the  cretaceous  series.  Assuming  these  determi- 
nations to  be  correct,  we  have  evidence  that  when  the  Gossau 
and  other  Alpine  beds  of  the  same  date  were  formed,  there 
was  a mixture,  in  the  proportions  above  noticed,  of  creatures 
previously  considered  to  have  existed  unmixed,  the  one 
set  living  only  during  tho  deposit  of  the  chalk  series,  the 
other  during  that  of  the  beds  resting  u|Min  it.  It  hence  fol- 
lows that  there  is  at  least  a zoological  passage  between  the 
supposed  great  classes  of  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks.  In 
the  Pyrenees,  there  are  also  beds  considered  to  exhibit  evi 
dence  of  the  same  fact,  and  at  Maastricht,  the  well-known 
strata  there,  so  extensively  and  curiouslv  quarried,  are  stated 
to  contain  organic  remains  leading  to  t\ie  same  conclusions, 
which  are  strengthened  by  facts  observable  at  the  contact  of 
the  chalk  with  superior  b^  in  Normandy  and  elsewhere. 

Next,  in  the  order  of  superposition,  we  find  strata  of  great 
collective  thickness,  known  under  the  names  of  Nageltluh 
and  Mulasse,  the  former  being  conglomerates  and  the  latter 
sandstones.  The  various  are  entirely  composed  of 
fragments  of  Alpine  rocks,  f^und  down  by  attrition,  and 
varying  in  size  from  a man's  head  to  sand.  This  vana- 
lion  in  size  shows  that  tbe  waters  which  have  transported 
the  fragments  into  their  present  relative  situations  roust 
have  possessed  different  degrees  of  velocity,  and  that  this 
velocity  must  often  have  been  considerable,  as  the  fragments 
moved  are  large.  Beds  oflignitcs  are  here  and  there  inter- 
stratified  with  tbe  molasse  and  nageltluh,  and  are  worked  in 
various  places  for  economical  purposes.  In  them,  or  in  Uio 
strata  associated  with  tliero,  the  remains  of  the  mastodon, 
rhinoceros,  j^iootherium,  and  anlhracotberiuro,  have  been 
detoctod.  The  lignites  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  have  fur- 
nished a large  proportion  of  these  exuvi®.  Whether  we  i 
regard  this  great  accumulation  of  Alpine  detritus  as  re- 
sulting from  a series  of  minor  catastrophes,  or  from  the  con- 
tinued action  of  such  causes  only  as  now  bear  dowu  detritus 
from  the  Alps,  we  still  seem  to  require  a great  length  of : 
time  fur  its  production.  It  is  clear,  from  the  organic  ae-  | 
mains  detect^  in  it,  that  at  least  a large  portion  of  tbe  mass  i 
must  have  been  depMited  after  great  mammiferous  animals 
were  called  into  existence,  as  it  rests  upon  those  beds  in 
which  their  exuvite  are  found.  Judging  also  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  organic  remains,  some  of  the  strata  were  formed 
in  fresh  waters,  while  others  were  accumulated  beneath 
those  of  a sea. 

Such  arc  the  stratified  rocks  which  compose  the  mass  of ' 
the  Alps.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  tho  crystalline 
rocksoccupy  the  central  part  of  the  chain,  though  they  do  not 
extend  continuously  through  it.  In  tho  Eastern  Alps,  beds 
tliat  have  been  referred  to  tho  grauwacke  series  repose  on 
each  side,  becoming  of  less  importance,  and  disappearing 
as  they  advance  westwards.  Flanking  these  last,  and  tbe 
crystaliilie  rocks  of  the  central  axis,  when  the  others  are  i 
not  present,  are  bands  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  for  I 
the  most  part  red.  These  beds  are  not  continuous,  at  least  i 
on  the  surface,  so  that  tlie  great  limestone  zones,  constituting  I 
the  two  great  ranges  of  the  calcareous  Alps,  one  on  each  ^ 
side  of  the  central  chain,  are  not  always  separated  by  them  j 
from  the  inferior  rocks.  Those  two  limestone  zones  are 
remarkable  lor  tbe  enormous  llexures  and  contortions  with  I 
which  they  abound,  presenting  tbe  upjicurance  of  having 
been  dnublid  back  from  tho  central  range  in  ron«cquenct*  of 
the  latter  having  been  upheavod  through  them.  Indeed  one 
is  nometitnes  tempted  to  believe  that  if  they  could  be  punt'd 
out  like  crumpled  sheets,  anti  the  central  axis  lowered,  the 
two  zones  would  olleii  apprt>ach  somewhat  closely  to  each  ‘ 


other.  The  Gossau  lieds  arc  probably  far  from  beui(!  knosi 
in  all  their  extent.  While  they  are  here  end  there  lound  to 
intcn'cne  In'tween  the  calcurtK>us  Alps  and  the  nuus  of  na- 
goltluh  and  molusse  constituting  tho  lower  and  external 
ranges,  os  well  as  the  hill  country  Uirdering  them,  ther 
also  extend  in  among  the  high  Alps,  as  at  Gcsmu  itself,  fill- 
ing up  pre-existing  cavities  and  valleys.  The  nagelfluh  and 
molasse.  skirting  alt,  art'  evidently  derived  from  raum 
acting  from  the  central  ranges  outwunis.  Tbe  roounuini 
composed  of  these  betU,  though  low  when  compared  witli 
the  central  Alps,  are  still  lofty.  Tlie  well  known  Right, 
which  from  its  base  to  its  summit  is  formed  of  them.  ruc« 
6182  feet  above  the  sea.  Tliis  mountain  is  remarkable  fi^r 
exhibiting  the  conglomerates  and  sandstones  thrown  over  ia 
such  a way  that  they  appear  to  dip  or  plunge  beneath  the 
northern  zone  of  limestone,  while  the>'  are  in  fact  more  recent 
Although  these  various  stratified  rocks  may  thus  be  de- 
scribed as  forming  zones  parallel  to  the  central  axis,  patches 
nf  them  are  often  thrust  up,  or  rullcil  over,  out  of  their  general 
lines  of  bearing,  in  consequence  of  the  various  dLsturbances 
to  which  these  mountains  nave  been  subjected. 

The  granite  of  tbe  Al]>s.  at  lca.it  that  compounded  of  tbe 
usual  minerals  not  occurring  iiiterstratified  with  tbe  gnei»s 
and  mica  slate,  but,  on  tbe  oontraiy,  often  cutting  through 
them,  is  by  no  means  that  very  common  rock  once  suppose. 
At  Baveno,  and  other  places  near  the  Lakes  Maggiore,  Lu- 
gano, and  Orta,  there  are  considerable  masses  of  granitt, 
and  (he  quartziferous  porphvries  of  the  same  distrirt  are 
probably  uf  the  same  date.  Oranitc  veins  traversing  gneus 
and  mica  slate  can  be  well  seen,  among  other  places,  in 
(he  Vallfc  de  Vallorsine,  in  tho  district  of  Mont  Blinc. 
The  granite  of  these  veins  sometimes  passes  into  porphyrv', 
and  where  it  cuts  through  the  gneiss,  it  renders  the  Utter 
more  granitoidal.  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  tbe  mast 
of  granite,  thus  partly  visible,  has  much  influenced  the 
direction  of  the  stratified  rocks  in  the  same  district.  M 
Necker  has  obscr>ed  the  im|iortant  fact,  that  in  the  Vallor- 
sine  cunglomerate.  above  noticefl,  ho  lias  nut  been  able  to 
find  any  fragments  of  this  granite,  though  it  abounds  with 
those  of  the  other  rocks  now  in  contact  with  it;  whence  it 
has  been  suspected  that  t)>c  granite  wo.i  thrown  up  after  the 
I formation  of  the  conglomerate,  and  consequently,  if  we  adimt 
■ the  date  of  the  conglomerate  to  have  bwn  correctly  deter- 
mined, the  granite  is  not  older  than  the  red  sandstone  senes. 

According  to  M.  Elic  de  Beaumont,  granite  rests  upon 
limestones,  equivalent  to  a part  of  tho  oolitic  series,  at  tbe  Mvd- 
tagnes  de  1'Ch.Hans,  Webtem  Alps.  The  granite  ia  desenbrd 
as  cutting  through  the  calcareous  beds,  rising  like  a wall, 
and  lapping  over  them.  At  Predazzo,  granitic  rocks  rest  oa 
beds  of  the  Alpine  limestones,  and  dolomite  plunges  lienesth 
tbe  granite  at  an  angle  of  50^  or  60°.  In  the  Swiss  Alps, 

gneiss  reposes  on  beds  of  the  great  nortbem  calcareous  soor. 
at  the  Biitzlierg,  &c.;  and  the  celebrated  Jungfrau  Ufomed 
of  an  intennixlure  uf  gneiss  and  Alpine  limestone,  ibouzk, 
as  masses,  tho  former  constitutes  the  southern  side  of  this 
mountain,  the  latter  tho  northern  Hank.  In  both  tbn« 
cases,  and  in  others  obsenahlo  in  the  same  district,  the  pre- 
sent appearances  may  be  due  to  the  disturbance  of  the  whole 
mass,  amounting  sometimes  to  a coi^lete  overthrow. 

A very'  extensive  district  in  the  Tyrol,  between  Botwn 
and  Trent,  more  particularly  to  the  left  of  the  Adige,  u 
occupied  by  porphyry,  which  has  greatly  disturbed  thestn- 
tifiea  rocks  of  the  district.  Vun  Buch  supposes  that  much 
of  the  dolomite  of  the  Tyrol  is  a ruck  altered  by  its  contact 
with  tho  igneous  matter  which  has  broken  in  upon  it.  .An- 
other district,  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  parikulsrly 
Monte  San  Salvadore,  affords,  acconling  to  tliis  author,  i 
confirmation  of  his  views  in  this  respect,  as  the  litneslone  vf 
the  mountain  becomes  dolomitic  in  its  approach  to  tbe 
BUgitic  porphyry  of  Melidc. 

Among  the  other  igneous  rocks  of  the  Alps,  we  may 
notice  those  in  the  Vallf'e  de  Fasaa,  where  they  are  singu- 
larly mixed  with  dolomites  and  limestones,  and  bsic 
supplied  a great  variety  of  minerals.  Respecting  (be  Alpine 
serpentine  and  diallage  rock,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  in  the  ab- 
sence of  good  data,  whether  they  should,  like  the  ma*A  of 
that  in  the  Apennines,  be  considered  of  igneous  origin, 
up  among  the  stratifie<l  rocks,  or  as  having  been  originbliy 
ppudut^ed  among  the  stem  of  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  others 
of  that  character.  *l*hese  rocks  are  found  in  the  largest 
masses  at  the  Monte  Rtsia.  Mont  Cenin,  &c.  At  the  Pas*" 
d'Olont,  on  (he  southern  Hunk  of  tlie  fonner,  (he  mass  com- 
}>oscd  of  them  is  more  than  two  leagues  id  extent. 
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Scattered  on  either  side  nf  the  Alp^.  and  dn»7i  the  prin> 
ripal  valleys,  we  fimi  huge  blocks  of  rock,  eudcntly  detached 
from  the  great  central  range,  and  frequently  accumulated 
in  considerable  numl>er».  It  » clear  that  these  principal 
valleys  existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  blocks,  and  that 
they  were  transported  by  means  of  water,  for  they  ore  hxlged 
against  those  parts  which  would  oppose  obstacles  to  the 
passage  of  waters,  and  often  occur  in  great  numbers  precisely 
T'here  eddies  would  lie  produetd.  These  erratic  blocks,  as 
they  have  been  termed,  have  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
geidogists.  and  it  has  been  found  that,  by  tracing  them  up 
the  principal  valleys  which  they  either  fai*e  or  occur  in.  the 
{>ui\'nt  rocks  from  which  they  have  been  detached  will  be 
detected.  Numbers  of  these  blocks  are  disc.overe<l  on  the 
tlanks  of  the  Jura  facing  the  Alps,  ond  have  evidently  been 
borne  down  through  the  principal  valleys  into  their  present 
situation.s  bv  water  which  must  have  Ijeen  at  a level  of  at 
least  '.i-lOO  feet  on  those  Hanks,  as  erratic  blocks  are  disco- 
vered at  that  height.  The  size  of  the  blocks  varies  mate- 
rially : then'  is  one.  among  others,  on  the  Vigneule,  near 
Bienne,  which  is  feet  high,  3U  feet  long  in  one  direction, 
'J4  in  another,  and  IS  in  a third.  The  bluck.s  detached  from 
tlie  heights  of  the  Mont  Blanc  district,  nnd  borne  down  the 
^ alley  of  the  A rve,  are  found  upon  the  Saleve,  (near  Geneva,) 
wlitcn  opposed  their  progress,  to  the  height  of  2760  feet. 
Numbersof  erratic  blocks  are  accumulated  upon  the  shores 
ami  the  hills  round  the  Luke  of  Geneva,  One  of  large  size, 
now  known  as  the  Pierre  i Niton,  (once  as  Ara  Neptuni, 
ucing  dedicated  to  Neptune,) occurs  in  the  lake  near  Geneva. 
Che  Pierre  a Martin,  on  the  hill  of  Boisi,  is  22  feet  high, 
jS  feet  wide,  and  2G  feet  long.  Tlie  erratic  blocks  are 
also  abundant  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps.  They  cover 
by  thousan<is  the  northern  face  of  the  Monte  San  Phmo.  a 
mountain  facing  the  high  Alps  on  the  Lugo  di  Como,  where 
It  branches  ofi‘  into  the  minor  lake  and  the  Lake  of  Lecco. 
Behind  that  mountain  also,  and  precisely  where  eddies 
would  lie  fonned  under  the  supposition  that  they  have  been 
omught  by  a bo*ly  of  water  fnini  the  high  Alp*  on  the 
north,  they  arc  abundant.  Thev  are  iib-sencd  curiously 
^rchcMl  unon  the  flank  of  the  irfontc  San  Maurizio  above 
Como.  Klany  theories  have  hi'en  framt^l  to  account  for  the 
present  .litiiations  of  these  blocks.  That  they  have  been 
water-borne  is  generally  agreed,  and  that  they  have  been 
carried  outwanU  from  the  central  Alps  at  a geological 
epoch  comparatively  recent,  seems  n\f>o  undispuU'd,  but  gco> 
Iogist.H  do  not  so  well  agree  a.s  to  the  cause  which  set  them 
in  motion.  In  all  discussions  on  this  subject  it  should  be 
remembcrt*d,  that  the  present  glaciers  arc  covered  by  huge 
blocks  which  fall  from  the  heights  upon  them,  and  that  if 
these  glaciers  were  Hoatod  and  carried  down  by  a great  bo«ly 
of  water  through  the  valleys  o|)cn«l  to  them,  the  blocks 
might  become  scattered  as  we  now  find  them. 

ALPS. — The  f^rgetation  of  the  Alps  differs  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  the  plains  beneath.  Every  tra- 
veller who  has  crossed  into  Italy  knows  that  the  lieauty 
of  the  meadows  and  of  the  rich  turf  incaeascs  ns  he  ascends 
the  mountains  ; and  gardeners  have  a whole  class  of  Alpine 
plants.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  Alpine  vegetation  has 
already  been  given  under  the  head  of  AivvA;  we  shall 
in  this  place  make  a few  general  observations  upon  the 
subject. 

As  we  quit  the  base  of  the  Alps  and  rise  into  the  higher 
regions,  we  find  the  temperattm^  gradually  diminish,  and 
this  phenomenon  is  accompanied  by  the  disappearance  of 
certain  trees,  the  absence  oi  which,  as  producing  a striking 
effect  upon  the  scenery,  is  one  of  the  first  circumstances 
that  is  tisuallv  noticed.  At  the  foot  of  the  Al|is.  for  in- 
stance. are  ricK  vineyards,  and  wine  is  one  of  the  staple  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  ; the  forests  consist  of  most  of  the 
common  European  trees,  especially  of  sweet  chestnuts,  oaks, 
Lirehes,  spruce  firs,  and  many  sorts  of  pines,  while  the  usual 
proportion  nf  bushes  is  scattered  oronng  them.  But  at  the 
low  elevation  of  I960  feet,  the  vine  is  no  longer  rajuible  of 
existing;  at  lUUO  <ect  higher  sweet  chestnuts  disappear; 
lOUO  feet  farther,  and  the  oak  is  unable  to  maintain  itself; 
at  tlie  elevation  of  4680  feet,  less  than  one-third  of  the  height 
>(  Mont  Blanc,  the  birch  as  well  as  almost  every  other 
deciduous  tree  ceases,  tho  spruce  fir  alone  attains  llic  height 
of  5900  leet.  after  which  the  gniwth  of  all  trees  i.«  nrrvsled, 
rK)i  by  perjK'iual  snow,  which  does  not  occur  for  more  than 
3U00  feet  higher,  but  by  the  peculiar  slate  of  the  soil  and  air. 
At  the  line  wlicre  the  spruce  fir  disappears,  the  mountains 
are  ornamented  by  the  li/iodudruUrm  Jerrugitieum,  which 
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covers  immense  tracts  like  our  Etiglisli  heath  nnd  furze, 
but  even  this  hardy  mountaineer  cannot  ascend  beyonn 
78(*U  feet  'The  herbai-eous  willow  creeps  two  or  threo 
hundred  feet  higher,  accompanied  by  little  except  a few 
saxifrages  and  gentians  and  grasses,  which  struggle  up  to 
the  imperishable  bamer  of  eternal  snow,  on  whose  border 
lichens  and  innsoes  and  the  most  stunted  and  imperfect 
forms  of  vegetation  ulono  exist 

Changes  of  a less  striking  but  not  less  important  kind 
simultaneously  occur  in  the  herbage  of  the  Alps ; their 
limits  are.  however,  far  being  so  well  defined  as  thuMs 
of  the  trees,  neither  have  thev  in  the  same  degree  occupied 
the  attentkm  of  liotanists.  I'he  middle  region  of  vegeta- 
tion on  the  sides  of  the  Alps  is  that  which  is  richest  in  the 
peculiar  fiora  of  such  regions : it  ia  lierv  that  the  numerous 
species  of  pediculariK,  the  gentians  with  their  vivid  blue,  the 
white  or  purple  neat-leaved  saxifrages,  with  the  gay-tlower- 
ing  ouphrasias,  and  the  alpine  composite  find  tlicir  princi- 
pal station;  what  lowland  forms  are  there  associateu  with 
them  gradually  cease  to  grow  as  the  stiuw  is  appruuihed. 
till  at  lust  the  region  b occupied  by  strictly  mountain  plants 
alone. 

The  causes  of  this  difference  between  the  vegetation  of 
the  foot  and  of  the  summit  4>f  the  Ahis  is  duubtlei*s  owing  to 
si-vorol  cirrumstaiices  combined.  By  many  writers  dimi- 
nished utmoipftrnr  pressure  has  been  thought  a principal 
cause  of  the  effects  we  have  descriliod;  that  it  is  a powerful 
concurring  cause  is  highly  probable,  but,  unconnci'ted  with 
others  equally  important,  it  is  diflicuU  to  suppose  that  it  can 
produce  any  very  great  effect;  for  tho  only  way  m which 
we  can  understand  it  to  act  is,  firstly,  to  augment  evupura 
tion,  in  consequence  of  the  rarity  of  the  air,  and,  sccondlv, 
to  diminish  the  supply  of  oxygen. 

Temperature  is  doubtless  here,  as  in  every  thing  else, 
mKi^iid  to  nothing  in  its  inllucnce.  At  the  foot  of  Mont 
Blanc,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  5.3®  Fahr. ; at 
the  height  of  669S  feet  it  is  32®;  and  between  these  poinU, 
as  well  as  beyond  the  latter,  the  tem(>entlure  of  the  year  is 
in  due  proportion.  By  this  plants  are  essentially  aflected  : 
and  iht'  vine  and  chestnut,  Ibr  instance,  are  probably  stopped 
hy  it  alone. 

Light,  again,  is  a third  agent,  to  which  the  peculiar  nature 
of  alpine  vegetation  is  due ; for  it  is  under  the  action  of  light 
that  plants  fe<rd,  (lliat  is.  dectim)iOfte  their  carbonic  acid,) 
and  the  quantity  of  food  they  arc  able  To  digest  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intensity  of  tho  light  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
Constant  darkness  during  the  slate  of  rest  is  a oumlitiun  to 
which  alpine  plants  are  periodically  subject : buned  in 
snow,  they  remain  cut  off  from  every  ray  of  light  during 
the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  it  is  only  when  the  snow  melts, 
and  the  spring  has  really  commenced,  that  they  again 
emerge  into  day.  Now  light,  among  other  things,  is  tho 
great  stimulator  of  the  vital  actions  of  plants : if  applied 
when  they  are  able  to  execute  their  functions,  it  is  of  th<* 
most  essential  service  to  them:  hut  if  its  influence  is  ex- 
ercised only  at  intervals  and  at  unfit  seasons,  plants  uro 
alternately  stimulated  loid  checked  till  tlieir  very  excitability 
is  itself  destroyed,  and  thus  they  perish  ; or  they  are  excited 
prematurely  into  growth,  and  are  cut  off  by  succeeding  cold 
Plants  of  the  plains  accustomed  always  to  a certain  amount 
of  light  ore  not  very  excitable,  and  therefore  do  not  suffer 
from  constant  exposure  to  the  weak  light  of  winter ; but 
those  of  the  mountains,  never  feeung  a ray  of  the  sun  during 
tho  whole  of  their  long  winter,  are  excitable  in  the  highest 
degree. 

Humidity  q/"  the  toil,  gentle,  but  perpetual,  never  stag- 
nant, but  in  a constant  stale  of  renewal  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  is  the  fourth  circumstance  that  roav  be  supposctl 
to  cause  the  peculiar  appearance  of  tin*  flora  of  the  Alps. 
Under  such  cireumsUnces  no  drought  can  be  known,  and  a 
flood  only  sweeps  over  tho  surface,  Icuvmg  nothing  but  its 
nutriment  bchinri. 

Such  arc,  as  far  us  we  at  present  know,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  b«)tany  of  the  Alps  is  piMduciil.  They 
should  be  attentively  (.*onsidcred  by  gardeners,  if  they  would 
possess  the  lovely  flowers  of  the  Swiss  mountains,  or,  in- 
deed. of  any  other  mountaina.  in  perfections  for  the  most 
skilful  cultivolion  is  that  which  most  nearly  resembles  na- 
ture in  her  ofHTations. 

.ALPUJ  ARK.\S,  u smaller  chain  of  nunintains  in  Gra- 
nada, lying  Ih'Iwwii  the  Me<Iiterroncan  and  the  Sierra 
Ncva«la  or  principal  chain,  to  which  the  A)pujarra.s  anr  pa- 
rallel. Tlicy  run  between  Motril  and  Ahnena,  a chsiaitce  of 
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about  60  milc«:  their  rapid  descent  is  on  the  north  side: 
that  towards  the  sea  is  loni;  and  gentle.  The  highot  p'.'int 
of  the  Alpujurras  is  about  5000  feet.  The  mountain  country 
is  m general  barren,  but  furnishes  some  pasture  for  sheep. 
It  is  said  that  the  Alpujarras  contain  many  thousand  descend- 
ants of  the  Moors,  wlto  took  refuge  there  after  they  were 
driven  out  of  Granada. 

AL  RASHID.  [See  Ahbasidks.] 

ALRESFORD,  NEW,  a market  town  in  the  County  of 
Hants,  on  the  river  Itchin,  fifty-seven  miles  from  I^ndon,  on 
the  high  road  to  Winchester.  It  was  formerly  a b)wn  of 
far  greater  importance  than  at  present,  and  sent  a repre- 
sentative *o  parliament  It  probably  owed  its  prosperity  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  river  haring  been  rendered  navi- 
nble  by  a head  or  pon<l  of  200  acres,  formed  by  Godfrev 
de  Lacy,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  early  in  the  thirteentfi 
century.  At  present  the  navigation  does  not  extend  above 
Winchester,  and  is  there  confined  to  a few  barges. 

During  the  present  summer,  (1833,)  a large  quantity  of 
English  silver  coins,  all  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, were  found  in  a leaden  >>ox  in  a field  a short  dis- 
tance from  lliis  town.  About  7000  of  these  coins  are  now 
.'n  the  British  Museum. 

It  has  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  once  in  1690,  and  again 
n 1710.  It  has  a manufactory' of  linscys;  the  population  in 
1831  was  1437,  or  if  wc  include  that  of  Old  Alresford, 
a village  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  which  some 
insider  as  another  parish  of  the  same  tuu'n.  it  may  bo  taken 
At  nearly  1900.  Alresford  has  a national  school.  The 
market,  which  is  held  on  Thursday,  is  chiefly  fur  com. 

ALSACE,  a fertile  province  of  France,  comprehending 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  by  which  river  it  is  bounded 
on  the  cast.  The  Vosges,  or  V^*asgau  mountains,  form  tlie 
western  boundary,  and  separate  h frutii  the  ancient  district 
of  D>rraine  [see  Vososs] ; a continuation  of  the  chain  of 
Jura  divides  it  from  Switzerland  on  the  south  : on  the  north 
it  extends  to  that  part  of  the  Bavarian  territory  which 
is  west  of  tlie  Rhine.  It  is  nearly  eouivalent  to  the  present 
departments  of  Uppkr  and  Lowkk  Rhinb.  It  is  watered 
by  the  various  streams  which  flow  from  the  above-mentioned 
mountains  into  the  Rhine ; but  none  of  these  attain  any 
sue,  except  the  111,  which  has  a course  of  about  eighty 
English  miles. 

The  Rauraci,  the  Tribocci  and  the  Nemetes,  the  two  last 
(merman  tribes,  were  the  ancient  occupants  of  this  di.s- 
trict,  which  passed  with  the  rest  of  Gaul  under  tlie 
Roman  yoke.  Upon  the  rise  of  the  Frankish  monarchy, 
under  Clovis,  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  that  prince : and 
aHer  his  dismembered  territories  were  reunited  under 
Charlemagne,  it  was  included  in  the  empire  of  that  prince. 
When  that  empire,  after  many  convulsions,  was  divided, 
Alsace  became  part  of  the  German  umpire,  and  continued 
so  until  the  seventeenth  century.  By  the  treaty  of  Munster 
in  )fi48,  a considerable  part  of  it  Was  ceded  to  France,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  by  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  in  1697.  The  territories  of  Montbelliard  and  Miihl- 
hausen  have  been  actjuirerl  by  France  since  the  revolution. 
German  is  still  the  common  language  of  the  country  : but 
the  French  is  generally  understood,  and  is  spoken  in  the 
towns  among  the  more  educated  classes. 

Alsace  is  a fVuitfUl  country.  Corn,  wine,  flax,  tobacco  and 
madder,  are  produced.  It  is  thickly  wooded.  The  forests  in 
the  Vosges  produce  firs  in  abundance,  with  beech,  oak,  and 
homboaro.  The  mountains  on  the  side  of  Switzerland  are 
lower  and  well  wooded.  The  horses  are  suited  for  cavalry 
and  posting. 

The  wealth  of  the  country  chiefly  arises  from  its  mines 
and  manuibetures.  It  yields  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal ; 
and  near  Soultr.  sous  For8ts,  in  the  northern  part,  is  a 
spring,  fVom  which  a considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  ob- 
tained. Seitz,  another  town  in  Alsace,  exports  many  thou- 
sand casks  of  mineral  waters  to  Paris  and  clsewhcn'.  The 
staple  manufacture  appears  to  be  cotton ; <rther  woven 
goods,  linen  and  woollen,  are  also  made;  and  the  mineral 
riches  of  the  tUstrict  have  made  it  the  scat  of  a considerable 
manufacture  or  swonls,  fire-arms,  and  other  hardwares. 

The  inhabitants  are  distingui'sheil  by  their  adherence  to 
a peculiar  dress,  and  to  old  customs  and  manners.  Tlic  chief 
towns  are  Strosburg.  Colmar,  Muhlhau^en,  and  Schlelt 
stndt  (which  see);  fur  the  rest,  as  well  as  for  other  par- 
ticulars. we  refer  to  Uppkr  and  Lowbr  Rhixb. 

ALSKN,  a small  island  in  tho  Baltic,  belonging  to  tho 
duchv  of  Sehlesnig  and  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  U lies  in 


I the  Little  Belt,  and  is  separated  from  the  main  land  only  by 
' a narrow  channel.  It  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  from  3 
to  broad.  The  Jjlh  parnllel  and  loth  meridian  E.  long, 
pass  tlm>vigh  the  island.  *I'hc  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces grain,  fruit,  {mtatoes,  and  llax.  some  of  which  form 
! articles  of  exportation.  The  island  is  one  of  the  most 
: pleasant  in  the  Baltic,  containing  some  fine  woods  and  small 
I iresU-watcr  lakes,  well  stocked  witli  fish. 

I Sondorborg,  the  chief  town,  is  on  tho  soutli-west  coast 
' of  the  island  situated  on  tlie  slope  of  a hill,  and  is  a place 
I of  some  antiquity.  It  has  one  of  the  Itest  ports  in  Denmark, 
, and  about  3000  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  Alsen  is  stated  at  about  15,000. 
j AL-SIRAT  <1.  e.  literally,  ‘Tho  Path),  in  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Muhammcilans,  is  the  name  of  a bridge  extend- 
ing over  the  abyss  of  hell,  w hich  must  be  passed  by  et  cry  one 
in  order  to  enter  paradise.  It  is  describe  as  being  narrow 
like  the  edge  of  a swonl.  Some,  it  is  said,  will  pass  it  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  others  witli  the  swiflness  of  a 
horse  at  full  gallop,  others  like  a horse  at  a slow  pace, 
others  still  slower,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  their  sins ; 
and  some  will  fall  down  from  it,  and  be  precipitated  into 
hell. 

ALSTON,  or  ALDSTON,  a town  almost  at  tlie  eastern 
extremity  of  Cumberland,  in  a mountainous  and  sterile  dis- 
trict, which  contains  rich  lead  mines ; many  of  these  mines 
at  present  belong  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  having  b^n  for- 
feited by  the  Earl  of  Durwentwater,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  of  171.5. 

I Alston  is  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  on  tho  bank  of  the 
South  Tyne  River,  over  which  is  an  ancient  and  narrow 
stone  bridge  of  one  arch.  The  houses  arc  chiefly  of  stone 
and  rof>fed  with  slate ; the  town  has  one  church.  rubuilt  in 
1790,  and  there  is  a chapel-«f-case  at  Garrigill,  four  miles 
S.  E.  of  the  town.  There  are  also  a Presby  tenan,  a Quaker, 
and  two  Methodist  (Wesleyan  and  I’rimitivej  meeting- 
houses. The  grammar-school  was  erected  in  1828,  but  the 
endowment  appears  to  be  much  older.  There  is  a similar 
schoql  at  Garrimll;  and  at  Alston  a J.anca$terian  school  fur 
200  children.  The  market  day  U on  Saturday,  and  there 
are  three  fairs  in  Uic  year,  in  May,  September,  and  No- 
j vember. 

I The  mines  of  the  neighbourhood  supply  some  copper,  and 
' a little  Sliver  is  extract^  from  the  lead-ore.  But  the  lead 
is  tho  principal  metal  obtained,  and  it  is  said  that  the  pre- 
sent supply  is  about  90u0  Urns  per  year.  Alston  is,  by  the 
nearest  road,  272  miles  N.N.W.  from  London,  and  25 
E.S.E.  from  Carlisle.  The  population  of  the  parish,  in- 
cluding the  chapelry  of  Garrigill,  was,  in  1831, 6858. 

There  arc  some  Dissenting  meeting-houses  and  an  Epis- 
copal chapel.  Considerable  sums  were  left  by  Lady  Char- 
lutte  Erskine  fur  educating  and  catechising  the  children 
of  the  town,  and  supporting  M'faools  about  the  collieries. 
Lat.  56®  7'  N-,  long.  3^46^  W.  of  Greenwich. 

ALT,  in  Music,  (from  the  Latin  altus,  high.)  tliat  part  of 
the  scale  beginning  with  F,  the  fifth  linu  in  tho  treble  clef, 
and  ending  at  E.  the  third  luger,  or  additional,  line  above 
the  same  clef. 

ALT.\,  in  Music,  (Italian,  high,)  generally  used  in  ad- 
dition to  the  word  ottava,  os  otlapii  aiia,  an  octavo  higher. 
fAii,  mure,  being  by  custom  omitted. 

ALTAI  MOUNTAINS  is  the  uame  given  to  that  ex- 
tensive range  which  forms  the  northern  border  of  the 
high  laruU  of  Upper  Asia,  (a  region  composed  of  high 
tablo-Unds,  mountains,  and  valleys.)  end  which  divides 
them  from  the  hjw  lands  that  extend  northwards  to  the 
arctic  ocean. 

This  mountain-range  begins  on  tho  eastern  banks  of  the 
Biwr  /r/t«A.  8u”  E.  long.,  and  here  it  occupies  all  the  space 
between  the  Lahe  t\f  Zaizemg,  (47®  30'  N.  lat.)  and  Semijia- 
futmth  (53®  N.  lat.),  consequently,  about  5^  degrees  of 
latitude.  From  80°  E-  long.,  it  oxtonds  castwanls  till  it 
reaches  the  Sea  of  Okhotxk,  a gulph  of  tho  Pacific  ocean. 
It  grows  broader  os  it  advances  towards  the  east  ^ it.', 
northern  declivities  extend,  on  the  banks  <<f  the  river 
Yenesei,  to  Krasnoyarsk  (56“  N lat.),  and  from  that  town  to  u 
point  about  21)0  miles  north  of  the  most  nortlieni  exirciuity 
of  the  /.oAff  q/" where,  l«*twcen  57"  and  58  N.  lat. 
they  join  the  Aldan  Mountains.  How  (ar  this  range  extends 
to  tlie  south  is  not  exactly  known,  os  it  traverses,  countries 
subject  to  tho  Chinese  empire,  whose  Jealous  politics  exclude 
fundgnera  from  their  ilominions.  But  as  far  as  wo  may 
judge  from  the  geography  of  the  imperial  court  of  Peking 
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ihe  r&nge'i  of  the  Altai  Mountains  extend  even  farther  to 
the  south  than  to  Ujo  north ; and  it  is  probable  that,  between 
the  meridians  of  88"’  and  1 05*.  the  mountains  occupy  no  less 
than  12®  of  latitude,  from  45®  to  57®,  a distance  equal  to  titat 
between  the  Pyrenean  Mountains  and  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
or  the  whole  extent  of  France  and  England  fcmi  south 
to  north.  Almut  the  105lh  degree  of  longitude,  or  the 
meridian  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  the  great  Desert  of  Gt>bi, 
Shame,  advancing  to  the  north,  narrows  the  mountain- 
range  considerably,  and  changes  its  diaK^tioii  from  cast  to 
norlli-east.  Between  the  plain  to  the  north  of  Irkutzk, 
and  the  valleys  al>out  Nertshinsk,  it  occupies  not  more 
than  about  500  miles  in  breadth.  In  the  parallel  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  (r.  e.  between  54*  and 
56®  lat  ) It  runs  again  to  the  cast  till  it  arrives  at  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea  of 
Okhotzk,  opposite  tl>c  island  of  TarakaV  In  this  latter 
part  of  its  extent,  the  breadth  of  the  range  cannot  be  dc- 
terojined ; for  here  it  joins  the  Aldan  Mountains,  which 
may*  be  considered  us  a branch  of  the  Altai,  nearly  filling 
up  the  whole  space  between  the  LentJ  and  the  Sea  of 
Oklwlzk.  an  extent  of  more  than  1000  miles  from  west  to 
east,  and  running  to  the  north-east,  till  they  terminate  at 
Cape  Tt>hukolithoi‘^'o$x,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 

If  wc  consider  the  Altai  Mountains  to  terminate  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Okhotzk,  their  whole 
length  from  the  banks  of  the  Irtish  to  that  point  is  equal 
to  62®,  or  about  24^0  miles  (at  firty  miles  the  degree)  ; and 
if  we  add  the  Aldan  Mountains,  which  extend  obliquely, 
between  the  parallels  of  55®  and  67®,  and  the  meriilians 
of  1350  we  may  still  add  a^ut  2000  miles,  so 

that  the  whole  length  of  the  Altai  Mountains  may  be 
esteemed  to  amount  nearly  to  4500  miles. 

Our  knowledge  of  lliia  immense  range  of  mountains  is 
Ter^  irnperfcct.  and  as  the  principal  piirts  are  suhj<^x:t  to  the 
Chinese  empire,  even  their  geographical  position  would 
be  entirely  unknown,  had  not  the  Emperor  Kang-hi,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  employed  some  Jesuits  Ui 
survey  part  of  these  countries.  Their  surveys  were  sunt 
to  Europe,  and  used  by  D'Anvtlle  in  bis  Nouvei  Allas 
de  Iti  Chine,  de  ta  Ttir(on'e  Chinese  el  du  TSbet : <i  la  Uaye, 
1*37,  fob  About  ten  or  twelve  years  ^o,  the  archimandnt 
Hvacinth  brought  from  Peking  the  Tay-thsxng‘y-thouns- 
iski.  or  the  Great  Imperial  Geo^aphy  r\f  the  Dynasty  of  the 
yfandshu  Rare.  publishtHl  at  Peking,  in  1 790.  Thu  work 
was  translated  and  explained  by  Klaproth,  and  by  means 
of  it,  and  the  information  furnished  by  Pallas,  Meyer, 
de  I..edebour  and  Humboldt  in  Siberia,  we  are  able  to 
firm  a general,  though  doubtless  still  imperfect  and  in- 1 
exact  view  of  these  mountains.  i 

It  was  once  thought  that  the  Altai  were  connected  with 
the  Ural  mountains,  as  well  as  with  tlic  Thian  Sitan,  a 
range  which  traverses  the  interior  of  Asia  in  the  parallel 
of  42®.  But  according  to  the  Geography,  the  latter  suppo- 
sition is  not  probable,  and  it  is  very  well  known  that  an  im- 
mensie  tract  of  low  country  separates  the  western  extremity 
cf  tlie  Altai  fn>m  the  doutuem  ranges  of  the  Ural. 

It  is  true,  that  on  tlte  left  bank  of  the  river  Irtish,  and  oppo- 
site the  western  extremity  of  the  Altai  mountains.  between49® 
and  50®  N.  laU.  a range  arises,  which  extends  from  east  to 
west  for  upw.'inlsof  700  miles  to  the  64tb  meridian.  Though 
composed  of  several  chains  running  parallel  to  one  another, 
the  mountains  do  not  occupy  a great  space  from  north  to 
south : their  height  is  reckuneil  by  Humboldt  to  be  from 
1200  to  IBOU  feet;  but  Dr.  Meyer  thinks  that  one  sum- 
mit, the  Kar-Karali,  rises  to  3000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  or  2000  above  the  steppe  of  the  Kirghi?,  which 
extends  on  its  northern  side.  This  range,  however,  cca.ses 
entirely  in  the  meridian  of  64®,  so  that  between  it  and  the 
nearest  range  of  the  Ural,  which  is  called  Mughtx^far 
Kara  Edtr  Tau,  nearly  10®  of  a flat  country  intervene, 
covered  with  a great  number  of  lakes.  This  smaller  con- 
tumation  of  the  Altai  mountains  is  called  TnhinsMs  Tau. 

There  is  still  another  branch,  more  important  in  every 
resfHJct,  the  Tarbasatai.  Its  north-caatern  extremity  u 
ab'mt  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  Lake  Zaizang;  whence 
it  extends  towanU  the  south-wc.it  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Lake  Balkhash,  a line  of  nearly  5(K>  miles.  It  rises  to 
a much  greater  height  than  the  Tshinghis-Tau.  In  some 
places,  on  its  north-western  summits,  snow,  it  is  said,  lies  all 
the  year  round,  which  indicates,  in  this  parallel,  an  de- 
ration of  about  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A 


chain  of  low  hills,  running  at  a distance  of  about  twenty 
miles  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Lake  Zaizang,  unites 
thi.s  range  to  the  Altai  mountains.  The  Tarbagalai  is 
considered  as  forming  the  north-western  boundaries  of  the 
empires  of  China  and  Ritfsia. 

The  Altai  Mountains  occupy,  os  we  above  observ’ed,  un- 
inteiTuptedly,  the  whole  space  between  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Irtish,  a tributary  of  the  Ob  or  Oby,  to  the  southeni 
extremity  of  the  sea  of  Okhotzk.  The  most  western  part 
of  this  great  range,  Uuwwm  the  Irtish  and  the  Tshulysh- 
man,  the  most  eastern  tributary  of  the  Ob  or  Oby,  all  the 
space  between  the  meridians  of  80  and  86,  consists  of  one 
extensive  mass  of  high  rocks,  furrowed  by  narrow  valleys 
and  rapid  rivers;  this  part  is  called  by  Ritter  the  Egtag 
Altai. 

To  the  east  of  the  Tshulyshman,  between  the  meridians 
of  86  and  87,  the  great  mountain  mass  divides  into  three 
distinct  ranges,  of  which  the  «*ntral,  calUd  the  Tangna 
Gbla,  extends  nearly  due  cast,  under  the  parallel  of  49®, 
bending  a little  to  the  south,  and  terminates  at  the  moun- 
tains which  inoli)se  the  Lake  of  Baikal  and  iU  southern 
tributaries  on  the  west.  The  northernmost  chain,  called 
the  i^ayans  kean,  or  Mountains  of  Sayan,  runs  W.N.W. 
of  the  Ycncsci.  but,  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  resumes 
its  eastern  direction,  which  towards  the  mountains  on  the 
south-west  of  the  Lake  Baikal  inclines  to  the  south,  and 
in  this  direction  it  joins  the  Baikalean  Mountains.  This 
chain  forms  the  boundary  between  Ru.ssia  and  the  Chinese 
empire.  The  roost  southern  chain,  called  L’lan  gom  Oola, 
deviates  to  the  south,  but  soon  resumes  its  eastern  course, 
and  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Tangnu,  reaches  the 
BaiUalean  mountains  farther  to  the  south,  in  the  paral- 
lel of  the  sources  of  the  Orkhon.  All  these  three  cnains 
join,  between  the  meridians  of  98  and  102,  the  mountains 
that  encompass  the  great  Lake  of  Baikal,  and  are  called  the 
Baikalean  Mountains.  The  Chinese  Geography  calls  those 
to  the  west  of  the  river  Orkhon.  Kangai,  and  those  on  the 
ca>»t,  Kentei  Mountains.  These  Baikalean  mountains  may 
be  considered  as  an  extensive  mass,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  the  lake. 

To  the  east  of  the  I.akc  of  Baikal,  between  the  meridians 
of  108  and  109,  the  chain  that  shoots  out  from  the  Baikal 
runs  for  a few  degrees  N.E.,  after  which  it  follows  an 
eastern  direction  till  it  reaches  the  Pacific.  This  chain  is 
railed  by  the  Russians  y'ablonnoi  Khrebet.  and  Stannotooi 
Khrebet,  and  by  the  Chinese  King  han-Oola. 

The  Kgtog  Altai,  or  that  system  of  mountains  in  which 
the  tributaries  of  the  Irtish  and  Oby  take  their  rise,  is  better 
known  than  any  other  part  of  the  Altai.  It  occupies  5}® 
of  lat.,  and  6®  of  longitude,  consequently  much  less  than 
half  the  extent  of  the  Alps  from  east  to  west,  but  more 
than  tliree  times  their  range  from  north  to  south.  The 
greatest  elevations  are  between  the  parallcl.s  of  50  and  51, 
where,  on  the  Korgon  table  land,  they  rise  to  near  9900 
feet  uIh)yc  the  level  of  the  sea  (Humboldt),  or  more  than 
3000  feet  above  the  line  of  eternal  snow.  But  their  mean 
height  ranges  l>etweeu  4i'00  and  6000  feet,  and  consequently 
only  a few  places  of  considerable  extent  are  always  covered 
with  snow.  No  glaciers  are  formed  on  Uiotn. 

Compared  with  the  mountains  of  Europe,  the  Altai 
Eglag  exliihits  a ptTtiliar  character.  Whilst  the  highest 
pHi'ls  of  (he  Alps  are  peaked,  rugged,  and  irregular, 
the  summits  of  the  Altai  are  nearly  level  plains  of  consider- 
able extent.  Some  of  them  spread  twelve  and  sixteen 
miles  in  every  direction,  as  on  the  Korgon  table-land. 
Those  table-lands  may  be  considered  as  broad  rays  issuing 
from  one  common  centre  between  the  sources  of  the  riven 
Bukhtarma  and  Tshuya,  and  extending  west,  north,  and  east. 
The  mountain-plains,  where  they  have  no  snow  upon  them, 
arc  commonly  covered  with  swamps,  intemiptea  by  some 
ridges  of  low  rocks  and  lakes  filled  with  snow.  Rarely  a 
peak  1 OU  feet  high  rises  above  them ; but  in  many  places  great 
pieces  of  granite  are  scattered  about,  which  are  often  so 
scarped,  that  the  snow'  which  covers  the  plain  does  not 
stick  to  them,  and  thus  their  dark  masses  ofier  some 
variety  in  the  uniformity  of  the  scene.  l*bis  characteristic 
fonuatiou,  though  different  from  that  of  the  mountains  of 
Kuroi>c,  seems  to  be  common  to  all  (he  ranges  of  Asia,  and 
indeed  to  belong  to  the  nature  of  the  steppes  which  pre- 
vail in  that  part  of  tlie  world. 

The  valleys  which  intersect  these  mountains  differ  no  less  in 
their  funnation  from  those  of  tlte  great  European  mountains. 
They  commonly  take  the  form  of  large,  oblong,  flat  basins, 
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With  RTadually-alopIng  sides,  each  basin  beinR  followed  by 
another  Kimcwhat  lower.  The  roursc  of  the  rivers  in  these 
valleys  is  slow,  and  only  becomes  rapid  where  they  descend 
from  one  basin  into  another.  But  as  the  extent  of  the 
w hole  range  is  considerable,  and  its  mean  height  only  half 
that  of  the  Alps,  tho  rivers  have  rarely  a rapid  course,  and 
stilt  less  rarely  do  they  form  cataracts,  These  facts  will  ex- 
plain the  want  of  those  majestic  and  beautiful  views,  which 
the  traveller  meets  at  every  step  in  the  Alps'.  The  Altai 
upper  valleys  arc  commonly  without  thick  forests,  and  only 
covere<l  with  a few  trees  and  grass.  But  as  these  moun- 
tains are  everywhere  surroundeil  by  extensive  and  dry 
steppes,  they  make  on  agreeable  impression  on  the  travel- 
ler who  arrives  at  them.  The  valleys,  which  open  to  the 
west,  on  tlie  bank  of  the  Irtish,  however,  have  steeper  sides, 
and  olfcr  more  variety  than  those  turned  to  the  north  or 
east. 

All  the  rivers  which  rise  in  these  mountains  contribute 
their  waters  to  one  stream,  the  Ob  or  Oby,  which  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  the  largest  river  of  Asia,  with  the  ex- 
cepliqji  of  the  Hoang-ho  and  YantM-kiang.  Tliosc  that 
desi'end  from  the  northern  declivity  join  the  main  stream  ; 
thoi>e  that  issue  from  the  western  sides  full  into  its  large 
tributarv',  the  Irtish. 

Tito  Irtish  (ErUhis  of  the  Mongols)  has  its  numerous 
sourci^  on  the  south-western  declivity  of  tho  Altai ; its 
waters  take  a westerly  course,  and  fall  into  the  lake  of 
Zaizang,  70  miles  in  length,  and  alxmt  'ioo  in  circum- 
ference. Issuing  from  the  north-western  exlnmiity  of  the 
lake,  the  river  runs  along  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Altai  mountains  nearly  due  north,  up  bJ  the  place  where  i 
the  Bukhtarma  joins  it.  Here  tho  mountains  advancing  ' 
farther  to  tho  west,  oblige  it  to  change  its  course  to  the  , 
north-west,  which  direction  it  preserves  till  it  leaves  the 
motntaiiis  to  the  north  of  Semipalatinsk.  Hen\  running  ! 
to  the  N.N.W.,^t  enters  the  lowlands  of  Siberia,  and  I 
traverses  the  steppes  of  Itkim  and  liur>ibiti*k  up  to  the  j 
town  of  Thro,  whence  it  again  directs  its  course  to  the  j 
nortli-we&t,  and  aAer  having  joined  the  Ishim  meets  tho 
Tobol,  descending  from  the  Ural,  after  the  junction  of 
which  it  runs  to  the  north,  and  mingles  its  waters  with  tlie 
Oby.  At  their  junction,  the  Irtish  is  rather  the  larger 
river,  but  its  name  is  merged  in  that  of  the  Ohv. 

Among  the  rivers  which  descend  from  tfic  Altai  and 
join  ilie  Irtish,  the  Narym^  the  Bukhtarma,  and  the  Vba 
are  the  most  remarkable.  The  Naryin  is  rather  a small 
river,  running  little  more  than  lUO  miles,  but  it  is  remark- 
able as  forming  near  its  junction  with  the  mouth  of  the  Irtish 
the  Isjundary  between  the  empires  of  Russia  and  China. 
The  sources  of  the  Bukhtarma  are  in  the  Chinese  territories, 
and  not  known  but  from  Chinese  maps : this  river  sc>einb  (o 
run  upwards  of  4Ub  miles:  which  is  also  conilrmod  by  the 
statement  of  the  natives.  It  also  forms  fur  some  distance 
the  boundary  of  lioth  empires.  The  Uba  joins  the  Irtish 
before  it  enters  the  low  lamia,  alter  a course  of  between 
‘iUU  ami  3DU  miles. 

Tlu*  numerous  rivers  which  rise  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  Altai  mountains,  and  form  the  Oby.  unite  before  their 
junction  in  two  considerable  rivers,  the  Katunya  and  the 
Biya,  of  which  the  former  receives  all  the  waters  colk'cled 
in  the  central  region  of  the  mountains,  and  the  latter  those 
which  descend  from  its  eastern  parts.  The  river  Katunya, 
before  it  leaves  the  mountain  region,  mingles  iU  waters  with 
those  of  the  T»huya,  u river  which  runs  at  a great  distance 
in  the  Chinese  territories;  and  the  Katunya.  on  entering 
the  low  land,  receives  another  c/msiderable  river,  the 
Tthanfuk,  which  carries  with  it  all  the  waters  colloctcwl 
between  the  tributaries  of  the  Irtish  and  those  of  the  Ka- 
tunya. It  enters  the  Katunya  on  the  left,  and  the  united 
stream  runs  to  the  north,  and  joins  the  Biya. 

Tho  'iiya.  which  comes  from  the  east,  has  comparatively 

short  course,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  channel  by 
which  the  Alpine  lake  o/Tt>}etzkoi  at  Altyn  Nor  discharges 
its  waters.  This  lake,  which  is  everywhere  inclosed  by 
hi:h  mountains,  and  has  only  l)een  seen  by  one  traveller 
Bunge),  receives  a considerable  river,  the  TshuluKhman, 
which  rises  to  the  south  of  the  l>oundaries  of  the  RusAinn 
empire,  and.  according  to  the  Chinese  maps,  has  its  sources 
considerable  distance  in  their  country. 

Atter  the  iunciion  of  the  Biya  with  the  Katunya,  the 
river  takes  the  name  of  Oby  or  Ob.  It  then  runs  to  the 
rerth-west  f.ir  c great  distance,  jicaly  parallel  to  the  Irtish, 
and  afterwards  change*  its  direction  to  the  north-east,  until, 


l>e1ow  the  town  of  Trmtk,  it  gradually  mcUnes  to  the  nortn 
norlh-wwt,  and  west.  At  its  junction  with  the  Irtish,  it 
again  is  turned  to  the  north,  in  which  direction  it  continues 
till  near  its  embouchure  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  it  fonos 
a largo  gulph.  Its  whole  course  is  thought  to  amount  to 
upwards  of  2000  miles. 

In  the  Altai  mountains,  as  in  the  Alps,  the  general 
direction  of  the  valleys  follows  that  of  the  main  range. 
Nearly  all  of  them  run  from  east  to  west,  nr  vice  verm, 
and  are  only  united  by  a few  transverse  valleys,  in  which  tlie 
rivers  nm  which  carry  off  the  water  to  the  low  lands. 
Besides  the  Irtish,  only  four  such  rivers  cut  the  northern 
dei'livity  of  the  mountains,  three  of  which  we  have  alreadv 
named  the  Tsharysh,  the  Katunya,  and  the  Biya.  The 
fourth,  called  tho  Anui.  is  much  less  considerable,  and  runs 
between  the  Tshan'sh  and  the  Katunya.  and  joins  the  former. 

Our  geological  knowledge  of  this  mountain  mass  is  very 
imperfect.  The  following  facts,  collected  bv  a practical 
miner,  and  able  observer  of  nature  (Mr.  Sfmngin).  refer 
to  the  geological  formation  of  the  mountains  in  the  valleys 
of  tho  Tsharysh,  and  of  the  Korgon,  a tributary  of  the 
former. 

The  summit  of  the  inountain-innss  is  covered  with  a 
breccia  of  jasper,  mingled  a^th  pieces  of  chalceiluny. 
camcliai).  &c..  and  under  it  lies  a bed  of  slatc-tormation 
only  two  feet  thick.  This  rests  on  a boil  of  breccia  of 
red  jasper,  which  contains  many  pieces  of  jasper  of  a 
darker  colour,  and  is  about  sixty  feet  thick.  Then  follow*  a 
pure  red  jasper.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  jasper  a few 
cubes  of  feUpar  arc  inclosed,  but  they  are  of  very  smull 
size,  and  tlie  lower  down  the  more  fteauent  is  the  appearance 
of  such  cubes.  These  layers  occupy  annul  .300  feet  of  perpen- 
dicular depth,  and  have  a substruliiui  of  the  most  perfect 
rwl  porphyiy,  containing  white  and  yellowish  cubes  of  fel- 
spar, among  which  the  very  small  cubes  rff  felspar  above- 
mentioned  arc  disseminated.  Sometimes  the  breccia  is 
found  between  the  jasper  and  mrphyry,  and  at  others  the 
jasper  is  found  between  the  l>eds  of  porphyry,  or  the  [vr- 
phyry  between  those  of  jasi>cr,  but  these  formations  only 
occur  at  the  external  and  remoter  pretulierances  of  the 
mountain-mass.  The  granite  is  never  found  over  the  por- 
phyry, chalk,  or  slate ; the  chalk  likewise  does  not  appear 
on  the  summit,  but  only  in  a few  places  calcareous  hilU 
join  the  mass,  especially  Ihoae  which  contain  the  coralline 
spccie.4.  The  granite  is  only  visible  on  the  lower  part  of  iiic 
mountains,  where  it  forms  regular  strata  dipping  aomc- 
whiii  towards  the  principal  valleys. 

Tins  is  the  formation  of  the  mountain-mass  near  its 
Centre,  but  on  its  outskirts,  near  the  lake  of  Kolvwan,  the 
granite-formation,  for  about  ten  miles,  is  unaccompanuHl  by 
any  other  nn-ks,  and  only  when  it  approaches  the  cA’ntTV 
do  wc  Hiid  the  naked  irregular  summits  formed  by  black  inr- 
pliyry'.  On  the  western  edge  of  the  mountains  along  the 
Irtish  ami  the  Bukhtarma,  the  granite  likewise  lxrupie^  the 
exterior  heights,  and  l>chind  it  rise  higher  mountains  com- 
posed chiefly  of  greonstonu  slate.  Here  the  granite  forms 
thick  layers  nearly  horizontally  stratified,  but  also  split 
nearly  at  right  angles,  so  os  to  form  rbomboidal  figures ; 
and  it  is  observed  that  its  surface  is  much  affccU'd  bv  the 
air  and  greatly  decomposed.  In  the  same  quarU‘r  HumMdt 
observoff  a district  extending  more  than  16.000  feet  in 
length,  on  which  the  granite,  lying  horizontally,  has  be<>n 
hurst  through  by  a mass  of  porphyry  which  now  overtops 
it;  while  tlie  granite  covers  on  the  sides  of  the  porphyry- 
great  masses  of  orgillar-iHius  slate,  which  in  part  form  an 
angle  of  US'-',  and  in  part  stand  in  .an  entirely  vortical  position. 

All  these  facts  ixincur  to  prove  that  the  porphvry  masses 
covered  with  layers  of  jasper  have  been  heaved  up  by  a 
powerful  agency  through  the  granite  lying  on  them  ; but  as 
the  granite  has  great  hardness  and  weight^  it  was  not  carrie<i 
to  the  lop,  but  fell  down  on  all  sides,  whereat  present  it 
rests,  and  in  some  parts  covers  the  alate-formation  that  for- 
merly lay  upon  it. 

Humboldt  rei-ognize^l  the  same  geolwical  formation  in 
tho  T*hinghin~T(m,  which  ridge  he  consiuors  as  an  effort  of 
nature  to  raise  on  the  steppes  a mountain-maas  of  the 
same  description,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Altai. 
This  mountain-range  shows  likewise  granite  m regular 
layers  and  vrilhoul  gnoi»s,  argillacoou.*  slates  and  slates  of 
grauwacke  in  contact  with  green.sUme,  porphyry,  and  jasper 
in  lavers,  close-grained  transUiim  limesUmo,  and  even  tlie 
raetailic  riches  which  are  found  to  the  east  of  tho  Irtish, 
among  the  lattoi,  the  lead-ore  containing  silver,  ami  the 
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red  coppcr-ore  with  dioptos  has  attractc<l  the  attention  of 
mineralogists. 

The  produce  of  the  mines  of  this  district  consists  of  silver 
containing  some  gold,  copper,  and  lead.  Tlie  mines  from 
which  these  metals  arc  extracted  have  been  worked  on  a largo 
scale,  at  some  unknown  period,  and  by  an  unknown 
nation.  In  the  middle  of  the  lost  century  the  Russians 
began  to  work  them.  The  mines  which  were  first  worke<l 
arc  all  »ituatud  within  the  northern  edge  of  the  mountain* 
moss,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it ; but  gradually  they 
became  exhausted,  whilst  towards  the  close  of  the  last,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  present  centun  , ver)’  rich  mines  have 
been  discovered  on  the  western  side,  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  that  fall  into  the  Irtish,  and,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance, many  more  will  be  found  in  that  quarter. 

The  principal  mines  are,  1.  7Viu/  «/  Si/ninoir  on  the 
southern  banks  of  the  Bukhtarma.  about  forty  miles  from 
the  Irtish,  and  not  far  from  the  boundary  of  theChinese  em- 
pire; it  produces  considerable  quantities  of  silver  and  lead. 

The  niingi  of  Ridder$k  and  Krukoic  on  the  banks  of  the 
C/76a»  which  joins  the  Irtish  between  the  Bukhtarma  and 
Uba.  They  produce  silver  and  lead,  and  are  at  present  the 
richest  in  this  quarter.  3.  Tlie  miwt  of  Semeruf,  farther  to 
the  north-east,  on  the  lower  rid^s  of  the  ran^e,  produce  silver 
and  I’opper,  but  are  not  considerable.  <1.  The  mirtfs  of  the 
Schlatiffen^r^,  famous  for  the  great  quantity  of  silver  which 
m the  last  century  was.  got  from  them,  likewise  on  the 
northern  lower  ridges  of  the  mountain-mass  to  the  west  of 
the  river  Tsharysh.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  metalliferous 
veins  are  here  imbedded  in  rocks  of  dark  porphyry.  In 
many  roinoralogical  collocliuiis  very  fine  specimens  of  gold-ore. 
Silver-ore,  and  copper-ore,  brought  fmm  these  mines,  are  met 
with,  but  at  present  their  produce  is  less  considerable,  and  they 
begin  to  be  exhausted.  5.  The  mines  <f  ff'oskreeensk^  which 
pr^uce  oop|>er,  are  at  present  not  worked.  6.  The  mines 
of  Lohtewsk,  to  the  west  of  those  uf  the  Schlangenbcrg,  pro- 
duce a great  quanlitv  of  copper.  In  the  neignbourhoiMi  of 
these  mines,  Pallas  discovered  in  the  sandy  banks  of  a small 
nver  teeth  of  elephants,  of  rliinot'eros,  bufialos,  and  an- 
tediluvian animals : this  is  a single  instance  we  believe  in 
tbU  mountain-range,  though  froi)Ueutly  met  witli  m the 
low  lands. 

The  quantity  of  silver  extracted  from  the  Kolytran  moun- 
tains, as  they  are  called  by  mineralogists,  amounts  an- 
nually to  lUUO puds,  which  are  nearly  equal  to  about  3G,UUU 
pounds  weight;  but  the  quantity  of  copper  and  lead  is  nut 
known.  The  former  is  in  part  coined  in  Siberia,  in  the 
mint  of  Susansk,  on  tlie  bank  uf  the  Oby. 

We  may  here  notice  the  extensive  jioiiskinff  works  at 
Koly  wano- Woskresensk.  where  the  finest  granites,  porphyry, 
jaspers,  agates,  and  marble,  brought  from  the  river  Korgon, 
are  worked  into  tables,  vases,  b^ins,  chimney-pieces,  co- 
lumns, &c.  They  employ  30U  workmen,  and  are  carried  on 
at  the  Emperor's  (rost. 

The  botany  of  this  mountain-region  has  only  in  a few 
places  been  examined  with  care,  but  has  enriched  our  know- 
ledge with  some  species,  as  cimifuga  fetida,  trollius  Asiati- 
cus.  &c.  On  the  low  banks  of  the  Irtish  and  other  rivers, 
poplars,  willow's,  loniceres,  {Lonic.tartarica,)  medlars,  privets, 
white  thonis,  wild  roses,  and  other  bushes  are  found  in 
abundance.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  grow  different 
kinds  of  poplar,  birch,  willows,  hawthorn,  l^mieera  tarta- 
rtra,  currants,  and  some  kind  uf  roses.  The  slopes  arc 
covered  with  large  forests  of  larch,  mingled  with  birch, 
fir.  &LC.  Birch  ceases  to  grow  at  4500  feet,  but  other 
forest  trees  extend  nearly  loou  feet  higher.  Higher  up, 
only  Pinus  cembra,  Pinus  larix,  and  Juniperus  sabina 
and  nana  are  found.  But  the  larch,  though  still  from  9 to 
12  feet  high,  is  stunted  in  its  growth,  and  the  other  trees  are 
dwarfish,  and  extend  their  branches  along  the  ground. 
The  Pinus  cembra  was  found  GI87  feet  above  the  le\el  of 
the  sea.  On  the  table-lands  of  tlie  summits,  only  a few 
dwarfish  firs  are  found. 

The  dried  leaves  of  the  Sari/raga  crassiffUa  are  vised  in 
.Siberia  and  other  ports  of  upper  Asia  as  a substitute  fur  tea. 
They  are  chiefly  gathered  in  the  valley  of  the  Tsharvsh  on  a 
mountain,  which,  on  that  account,  is  called  by  the  Russians 
Tskaynayu  :<opka,  the  ' Tea-mountain.'  The  leathery, 
spongy  leaves  of  this  plant  fall  off  in  the  fourth  year,  when 
tnow  only  are  gathered  which  are  quite  black.  They  re- 
quire no  other  preparation  to  bo  used.  The  infusion  is 
reddish  and  of  an  astringent  taste,  similar  to  tliat  of  tea, 
but  Che  aromatic  flavour  is  wanting. 


Agriculture  was  introduce<I  into  the  valleys  of  this  moun- 
tain-range about  100  years  ago,  and  its  progress  has  not 
been  rapid.  Tlvc  best  cultivated  places  arc  near  the  mines, 
or  the  towns  which  have  sprung  up  in  their  neighbour- 
hocHi.  But  in  no  part  is  cuitivaliuii  curried  higher  than 
4000  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Rye,  spring-wheat, 
buck-wheat,  barley,  oaU,  and  millet ; and  cabbages,  onions, 
gherkins,  poppies,  and  pumpkins,  ore  live  chief  grains  and 
vegetables  cultivated. 

The  natives  of  this  mountain-region  are  altogether  occu- 
ieil  with  their  cattle,  which  they  conduct  in  spring  to  the 
igh  table-lands,  which  then  give  good  pasture,  and  in 
autumn  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Their  cattle  arc  chiefly 
horses,  sheep  with  fat  tails,  and  a few  camels.  From 
the  milk  of  the  mares  they  make  an  intoxicating  beverage, 
called  cumiss. 

The  wild  animals  of  these  mountains  arc  numerous. 
Bears  abound  m eveiy  part,  as  likewise  elks,  stags  of  a large 
size,  red  deer,  wolves,  foxes,  lynxes,  sloths,  mountain-hares, 
{Lepus  alpinus.)  and  M^uirrels ; and  on  the  rivers  beavers, 
which,  however,  at  prcMUit  are  less  frequently  met  with, 
and  utters.  The  best  fui-s  are  obtained  from  the  sables, 
which  here  are  small  and  with  a short  hair,  but  their  black 
skins  are  much  valued  : and  also  from  martins,  and  fVoni 
kulonkis  (Mustela  ^i^riru).  The  highest  parts  are  inha- 
bited by  the  musimon,  and  the  argali,  a kind  u(  wild  goat. 
It  IS  not  awortained  whether  or  not  the  wild  goal  of  the 
Alps,  the  dshiggetai  (Equus  hetnionus),  and  the  wild  ass  ore 
to  be  included  in  the  zoolugv  of  these  inounUinH : the 
chamois  docs  not  occur. 

The  variety  of  birds  is  not  great.  The  most  remarkable 
binl  is  the  mountain  swallow  (HirunJo  alpestris,  or  daurica, 
Pall.)  which  makes  its  nest  in  the  hollows  of  rock.s. 

Many  people  living  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  gain  a com- 
petent livelihoovl  and  even  riches  by  fishing.  The  most 
important  ore  the  fisheries  in  the  river  Irtish,  and  the  Rus- 
sians. by  the  connivance  uf  theChinese  governor  in  these 
parts,  extend  them  over  the  lake  of  Zaiznng  up  to  the  sources 
of  the  Irtish.  In  the  lake,  and  the  sitmll  rivers  falling  into 
it,  some  kinds  of  salmon,  {Salmo  ne/ma,  Pall,  and  su/mo 
quabs  or  eel-|>outs,  {Gnduv  /o/o,)  and  pike  are 
taken.  Tlic  latter  are  also  found  lower,  where,  however, 
the  sierlets  (Acripenser  ruthetius)  and  the  sturgeons  (/feci 
penser  sturio)  are  veiy  abundant.  The  former  arc  often 
two  feet  lung,  and  the  latter  weighs  sometimes  two  or  three 
puds  (at  aliout  thirty-six  pounds  RiigUsh  each).  Of  tlie 
funner  3(KK>,  and  of  the  latter  30.UU0  Ash  are  annually 
taken.  Isinglass  is  made  of  their  air-bladder. 

Mosquitoes,  in  summer,  are  so  numerous  in  many  places, 
that  they  torment  both  men  and  aiiimaU,  especially  in  tlie 
low  lands.  When  Pallas,  about  sixty  years  ago,  travelled  in 
this  countrj'.  he  found  notices  there;  but  they  were  soon 
afterwards  inlroduccvl,  and  have  so  rapidly  increased,  that 
many  peasants  along  the  Irtish  and  other  rivers  now  pos- 
sess from  5U  to  tuu  liechives,  and  consider  them  the  best 
part  of  their  fortunes.  The  introduction  of  these  inseett 
is  the  greatest  benefit  the  Russians  have  conferred  on  these 
countnes,  next  to  the  introduction  of  agriculture. 

No  mountain-chains  run  from  the  Egtag  Altai  to  the 
north  : but  the  Chinese  Geography  describes  a very  long  and 
high  mountain,  which,  parting  from  the  south-western  end 
of  it.  traverses  a great  part  of  the  country  between  the  Altai 
mountains,  and  the  Thian-shan-Oiila.  It  assigns  no  name 
to  it,  probably  because  it  t'onsiders  these  mountains  as  the 
true  Altai,  and  the  mountain-mass  which  wo  have  till  now 
been  describing  as  its  most  northern  extremity.  Therefore 
the  name  of  Great  Altai,  which  in  our  maps  is  given  to  a 
mountain-chain  which  does  not  exist,  may  with  propriety  bo 
transferred  to  this  range. 

The  Great  Altai  joins  the  Egtag  Altai  at  the  sources  of 
the  Naryro,  (whose  course,  as  we  have  already  obsen*ed, 
forms  for  some  distance  the  boundary  between  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  empires.)  and  runs  for  a considerable  distance 
to  the  south,  or  south-east,  with  some  bends.  The  chain 
then  turns  to  the  east  till  it  arrives  at  about  the  92nd  or 
93rd  meridian,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  wliich  form 
the  boundary  eilges  of  the  ilesert  Gobi  or  Shamo.  Here 
they  do  not  j])]>eur  like  mountain-ranges,  but  are  only  black 
rocks  of  int'oiisiderablo  height,  whu-se  coniiauilv  is  often 
broken  and  interrupted.  The  chain  of  nn^ks  which  runs  to 
the  north-east  is  called  Kooke  Sirke  Oola,  and  joins  the 
Baikalean  mountains.  The  other  chain  running  to  the 
south-east  bears  several  names,  and  seems  to  cease  not  veiy 
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hr  from  tho  plan*  where  the  Tliian-shan  Oiila  joins  the 
Grettt-Descrt. 

Acennliiig  to  this  deseription.  the  Great  Altai,  before  it 
joins  the  desert,  ran?  for  many  degrees  of  longitude  parallel 
to  the  Ulan^om  Oota,  and  as  they  are  some  degrees  of  lati* 
tude  distant  from  one  another,  a valley  of  great  extent  is 
formed  between  them,  which  is  ever)-  where  incliwed  by  high 
tnountain-ranges.  This  valley  is  watereil  hy  two  consider- 
able riven,  of  wliieh  the  larger,  Zitbgan,  rises  where  the 
Kooke  Sirko  Oula  joins  the  Baikalean  mountains,  and  nms 
for  about  i'OO  miles  to  the  south-west,  receiving  the  waters 
of  many  rivers  which  descend  from  tho  Great  Altai  and 
the  Ulangom  Oda.  U then  changes  its  direriion  to  the 
north-west,  and  after  a considerable  course  falls  into  the 
Kirgbis-Nor.  (lake  of  the  Kirghis.)  which,  according  to  tho 
Chinese  Geography,  ha^  a circumference  of  upwards  of  100  i 
miles,  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  L*lang»/m  Oiila.  The  other  ' 
river  is  the  Khohdu  or  KhoUdo,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
Egtag  Altai,  and  after  running  to  the  south-east  along  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Great  Altai,  falls  into  the  Aral , 
Nor,  or  Eknrtil  Nor,  a lake  not  much  less  than  the  Kirgliis  I 
Nor,  and  situated  pnibably  not  far  from  the  southern  declivity  j 
of  the  Kgtag  Altai.  This  country  has  never  been  visitcil  | 
by  Europeans,  and  is  not  further  known. 

Wc  now  pass  to  the  description  of  the  three  mountain-  I 
chains  which  unite  the  Eglog  Altai  and  the  Baikalean 
Mountains.  Their  general  direction  is  from  west  to  east, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Great  Altai,  and  ns  th<w  are  plai*ed  at 
a consiiierable  distance  from  one  another,  the  valleys  which 
intervene  between  them  are  extensive  and  run  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  mountains. 

The  vallcj'  between  the  Ulangom  Oiila  and  the  more 
northern  chain,  the  Tangnu  0«>la,  is.  according  to  Chinese 
authorities,  travcrso<l  by  a considerable  river,  the  TVxc,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  northern  range,  the  Tangnu  Oiila.  re-  i 
ceives  many  small  rivers  from  the  north  and  from  the  south, 
and  falls,  not  very  far  from  the  place  where  the  Tangnu  Oola 
joins  the  Egtag  Altai,  into  a lake  of  considerable  extent,  called 
the  Up$a  Nor.  This  lake  receives  likewise,  on  iU  western  side, 
other  rivers  descending  from  the  Egtag  .\ltai  mountains. 
As  we  do  not  know  exactly  the  distance  between  the  Ulan- 
gom-Odla  and  the  Tangnu-Oula,  we  are  not  able  to  form 
a conjecturo  as  to  the  breadth  of  thus  valley,  which  in  all 
other  respects  i.s  entirely  unknown  to  us,  being  situated 
within  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

The  same  observation  may  to  a certain  extent  be  applied  to 
the  groat  valley  which  lies  to  the  north,  between  the  Tangnu- 
Obla  and  the  mountains  of  Sayansk,  and  contains  the  sources 
of  the  Yenisei.  But  here  the  Chinese  geography  gives  mure  ; 
minute  particulars,  and  as  the  northern  range  (tho  Moun-  | 
tains  of  Sayansk)  belong  in  great  part  to  the  Russian  terri* ' 
tones,  they  have  been  A*Uite<l  by  a few  Europeans.  I 

The  Tangmi-CKila  seems  to  extend  chiefty  to  the  south  of, 
the  50th  parallel,  and  the  mountains  of  Sayansk  occupy  the 
country' between  the  51  st  and  53rd  parallel.  In  the  valley  ' 
between  them,  which  extends  from  420  to  ISO  miles  from  j 
cast  to  west,  the  river  Yenisei  has  its  sources.  They  are  at  j 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  valley,  where  the  moun-  ' 
tains  of  ,Sayansk.  hero  calle«l  Krghik  Targak  Tuiga,  join  j 
the  Baikalean  mountains  a little  to  the  north-west  of  the 
lake  of  Koiiogol.  Two  rivers  here  rise  near  one  another,  the  ! 
HtM-Kimu  an«l  Pei  Kimu.  Tho  former  has  the  more  eastern  i 
source  and  runs  along  the  mountains,  which  separate  the  ' 
volley  from  the  lake  Kossogol,  towards  the  south,  but  after-  | 
wards  dirlincs  by  degrees  to  the  south-west  and  west,  and  at 
last  turns  to  the  north  and  joins  the  other  branch,  the  Pei-  \ 
kimu,  whose  course  is  chieHy  to  the  south-west  from  its  1 
source  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Hua-Ktmu.  Both  rivers  i 
are  increased  by  the  waters  dchoending  from  both  the  moun-  j 
tain-ranges,  in  which  a great  miinUer  of  alpine  lakes  exist,  i 
After  tlio  junction  of  those  principal  branches  tho  river,  flow-  ^ 
ing  fr*»m  east  towe-l.  take*,  the  nomeof  Tu-ATt/mi  (the  gn*al ' 
Kimu  or  Kem.)  which  is  the  only  name  of  the  Yenisei  known  ' 
in  the  Chim«e  empire.  The  To  Kimu  r»«*eive.s  likewise  : 
many  tributaries  from  the  smith  ns  well  as  from  the  north, 
till  at  last  it  unites  with  the  (or  Little  Kem,  the 

Kcmt.shyk  of  the  Russians.)  a river  running  in  a quite  op- 
jMMle  direction  from  we.'^l  to  cast,  and  having  ita  sources  in 
tlio  Egtag  Altai,  at  the  jioint  where  this  mountain  joins  the 
Ulongom-Obla,  not  far  fn>m  the  sources  of  the  Tshulyshroan. 
The  course  of  tlic  Great  Kem,  from  iU  source  to  iU  junction 
with  the  Little  Kein,  may  be  upwanl.s  of  260  miles,  and  that 
of  tho  Little  Kem  upwards  of  ) 70  miles. 


I The  river  formed  by  their  union  is  called  by  tho  Ruasiana 
I Yene^ei,  and  runs  north,  traversing  the  mountains  of  Say- 
I an«k  in  all  their  breadth,  and  forming  some  considerable 
I cataracts.  It  enters  the  lowlands  of  Siberia  below  the  town 
of  Krasnoyarsk,  and  licfore  it  reaches  Yeniseisk  it  receives 
on  the  right  n large  river,  tlie  tapper  Tungtuka.  The 
rivers,  which  rise  in  tho  mountains  of  Sayansk.  and  fall 
into  the  Yenisei  before  its  junction  with  the  Upper  Tun- 
guska,  run  all  of  them  parallel  to  the  principal  river,  and 
are,  therefore,  not  ronsinerable.  except  the  Abakan,  which 
carries  down  the  water  of  nearly  all  the  rivers  rising 
lietwoen  the  Tshulyshman  end  the  Yencsci  in  the  west- 
ern chain  of  tho  mountains  of  Sayansk.  The  Upper  Tun- 
guska  ill  formed  by  riven  rising  farther  to  the  east  in 
the  Baikalean  range,  to  which,  therefore,  its  description 
belongs.  After  its  union  with  tho  Upper  Tunguska,  the 
Yencsei  having  made  a great  bend  to  the  east,  resumes  its 
northern  course  and  receives  another  great  tributary,  the 
loiter  Twiguska,  whose  sources  likewise  belong  to  the 
Baikalean  range.  From  this  point  the  river  continues  iU 
northern  course  till  it  reaches  the  Arctic  Ocean,  forming 
at  its  outlet  a large  gulnh.  The  whole  course  of  tho 
Yenesci  amounts  to  upwaras  of  180U  miles. 

Thu  mountains  of  Sayansk  have  not  been  examined  with 
the  same  care  as  the  Egtag  Altai.  Aliout  the  middle  of  the 
last  centur)’  some  mines  of  silver  and  copper  were  discovered 
and  worketl ; but  they  were  soon  wbandnneil,  because  the 
veins  of  silver  were  found  to  be  irregular,  and  the  copper, 
though  much  more  abundant,  did  not  promise  great  ad- 
vantages. A few  scicnlific  travellers  have  visiteil  tho  out- 
skirts. and  the  smaller  branches  which  advance  into  the  low- 
lands : but  none  of  its  heights  have  been  measured,  and  the 
opinion  that  only  a few  of  its  tummit.s  attain  the  point  of  per- 
petual congelation  rests  chiefty  on  the  statement  of  the  natives. 
It  is  likewise  uncertain  whether  the  summits  of  the  ranges 
exhibit  large  level  plains  like  the  Egtag  Altai,  or  such 
pointed  peaks  and  narrow  ridges  as  are  observed  in  the  Alps. 
Tlie  latter  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  name  of  Erghtk  Tar- 
gak  Taiga,  (the  indented  mountain.)  whk'h  is  given  by  the 
Chinese  to  nearly  the  whole  range,  extending  from  the 
j Ycnesei  to  the  Baikal  mountains. 

j The  botany  of  the  lower  ranges  has  been  examined  by  Pal- 
' las.  The  forests  consist  of  birch,  larch,  fir  of  different  kinds, 
and  mountain-ash.  Among  the  shrubs  there  are  bilberry- 
bushes,  and  many  kinds  of  wild  roses,  especially  Rhododen- 
dron ckryimnthem,  which  cover  with  its  beautiful  yellow 
flowers  all  the  rocks  of  the  mountain,  and  RhotUxlandron 
douricum.  Some  of  the  plants  belonging  more  properly  to 
the  Da-urian  region  were  also  found,  especially  some  kinds  of 
Astragnlut. 

•Among  the  domestic  animals,  the  rein-deer  must  be 
added  to  those  of  the  Egtag  Altai.  The  wild  animals  are 
the  same : the  red  wolf  and  the  sable  are  very  numerous. 
According  to  tho  statement  of  the  natives,  the  wild  goat  of 
the  Alps  is  eoiuroon  in  the  higher  parts.  The  rivers  abound 
with  fish,  especially  salmon  and  trout. 

The  Russians  have  lately  introduced  agriculture,  whicl} 
has  made  some  progress  : some  of  the  natives,  who  formeriy 
lived  only  on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  now  begin  to  culti- 
vate lye,  bailey,  oats.  bte. 

Tlie  three  mountain-chains,  the  Ulangom-Oiila.  the 
Tangnu-Obla,  and  the  mountains  of  Sayansk,  terminate  to 
the  east  in  an  immense  mountain-mass,  which,  from  the 
sources  of  the  Orkhon  in  the  south,  to  those  of  the  Upper 
Angara  in  the  north,  extends  from  the  parallel  of  48  to  59 
north.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  inibeddetl  tho  lake  of  Baikai, 
the  largest  of  all  mountain-lakes,  and  hence  the  wlmle 
mountain-range  is  called  by  geographers  the  Baikalean 
mountaiw.  The  mmthem  part  of  this  mountain-maas  about 
the  sources  of  the  Selenga,  and  the  whole  course  of  tlie 
Orkhon  belongs  to  the  Chinese  empire,  and  is  calle*l  by 
its  inhabitants  (the  Kalkas  Mongols)  Khangai  to  the  west 
of  the  Orkhon.  an<l  Kentei  to  the  east  of  that  river.  Tho 
latter  is  prtperlv  only  a part  of  the  Khing  han-Oiila,  a namo 
applied  by  the  Mongols  to  the  high  mountains  that  run  to 
the  south  anti  t»  the  north  of  tin*  river  Tho  Russians 

call  the  range  of  mountains  which  separates  Ibis  river  from 
the  lake  of  Baikal  and  its  tributaries  Yablonoi  Khrebet, 
(Stone  mountaimi.)  or  the  Mountains  of  Da-uria. 

On  the  soutii.  the  Baikalean  mountains  join  the  Great 
Desert.  callc<l  the  Gobi  by  the  Mongols,  and  the  Shamo  (sea 
of  sand)  by  the  Chinese;  or  more  properly,  the  tnounUina 
are  only  to  be  considered  as  the  extreme  northern  edge  e# 
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tbed»:»ert.  For  ihough  they  offer  a truly  alpine  aspect,  and 
all  the  dilficullica  uf  niuuntuin-pusscs  to  travellers  who 
•nter  them  on  the  iiurih.  no  descent  U made  un  the  south 
side.  No  sooner  has  the  traveller  attained  the  highest  part 
of  the  mountains  than  ho  discovers  before  him  the  high 
table-land,  extending  os  lar  us  the  great  wall  on  the  no^ 
of  Cliina.  Only  uu  the  cast,  between  the  tributaries  of  the 
Selenga  and  those  of  the  Amur,  thev  may  be  called  a chain, 
for  here  they  decline  on  both  sides.  Farther  to  the  north  they 
form  one  immense  mass  with  the  Statioicui  Khrebet  and  the 
Aldan  Mountain.^  ; and  on  the  north-western  side,  towards 
the  river  Yeiiesei,  they  gradually  terminate  in  the  low- 
lands of  Siberia,  not  ^ from  the  junction  of  the  Uppi'r 
Tunguska  with  that  river. 

Even  in  those  pafts  where  the  mountains  do  not  join  the 
table-land  of  the  desert,  the  single  ranges  of  the  mountains 
present  on  their  highest  surface  horizontal,  or  ne^ly  hori- 
zontal plains,  like  those  of  Egtag  Altai ; on  the  plains,  how- 
ever, a few  elevations  rise  which  sometimes  attain  the  Uue  of 
eternal  snow.  This  appearance  is  presented  by  the  Vablonoi 
Khrebet,  and  the  ranges  that  enclose  the  lake  of  Raikul  on 
tbe  east  and  north.  The  latter  are  higher,  and  many  summits, 
though  pruliably  no  plain,  are  alwavs  covered  with  snow, 
but  without  glaciers.  These  high  table-lands  do  not  descend 
towairls  the  lake  by  a steep  slope,  but  by  terraces,  so  that 
the  upper  course  of  the  rivers  on  the  plains  is  slow  and 
quiet,  but  when  they  arrive  at  tbe  descent  from  one  terrace 
to  another,  they  run  with  great  rapidity  and  frequently  form 
cataracts,  till  they  oomc  to  a lower  level. 

There  are  probably  few  countries,  if  any,  on  the  globe  of 
equal  extent  which  can  vie  with  this  mountain-region  in  tbe 
number  uf  rivers  and  lakes.  It  is  stated  that  1 77  rivers  fall 
into  the  lake  of  Baikal,  and  on  a new  chart  of  this  lake 
published  by  tbe  Russian  government,  IbQ  of  them  are  in- 
serted. Besides  the  rivers  falling  into  the  lake,  the  sources 
of  five  large  rivers  are  in  this  range.  The  Upper  Tun- 
guska  rises  on  the  south-west,  the  Lower  Tunguska  and 
Lena  on  the  west,  and  the  Witim,  a large  tributary  to  the 
Lena,  on  the  east  of  the  lake,  and  all  of  them  at  no  great 
distance  from  it.  The  sources  of  tlie  Amur  are  to  the  south 
of  tlraee  of  the  Witim. 

Three  large  rivers  fall  into  the  lake,  tbe  Upper  Angara 
at  tbe  northern  extremity,  the  Bargtuin  on  the  oast,  and 
tbe  Selenga  on  the  south : none  of  them  has  a course  of 
less  than  300  miles.  The  UpptT  Angara  runs  about  >160 
miles.  Its  sources  lie  to  the  east  of  lU  muutli,  nearly  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  sources  uf  the  l^na  and  tliuse  of 
the  Witim.  Aliout  seventy  miieH  from  its  umliouuhure  it 
enters  a wide  and  low  valley,  only  a little  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  lake,  and  at  a distance  of  about  sixteen  miles 
from  it  the  river  divides  into  three  branches.  The  Bar- 
gusin  rum  from  north-east  to  south-west,  nearly  parallel  to 
the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  rises  not  far  from 
tbe  sources  uf  the  Upper  Angara  and  tbe  Witim.  In  its 
upper  course  between  high  mountains  it.  receives  some  oun- 
sklerable  tributaries;  in  its  lower  course  there  are  extensive 
levcds  on  its  banks.  Towards  its  mouth  it  is  again  narrowed 
by  rocks.  Its  course  is  upwards  of  3u0  miles.  The  Selenga 
is  tbe  tnoat  important  and  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  t^ 
lake,  and  receives  tbe  waters  from  a great  extent  of  country. 
It  neea,  according  to  the  Chinese  Geography,  un  the  northern 
range  of  the  Khantai,  south  of  the  lakoof  Aoisogo/.and  has  six 
4oorcea.  After  running  about  1 00  miles,  these  branches  unite 
and  form  one  river,  which  running  to  tlie  cast  fur  upwards 
of  T20  miles,  receives  from  tbe  north-west  tbe  Ekhe,  which 
rises  in  the  lake  of  Kossogol,  and  joins  the  Selenga  alter  a 
course  of  about  100  miles.  Hence  the  Selenga  runs  to 
tbe  north-east,  and  raeeU,  alter  a course  of  120  miles,  the 
Orkhon  running  from  the  south,  but  the  Selenga  con- 
tinues its  course  to  tbe  north-east  after  its  junction  with 
that  river,  and  even  after  it  has  made  its  entry  into 
tbe  Russian  empire,  where  it  rccetv'es  the  Tihtkoit  the 
A’Ai'/oA,  and  tbe  Utia  from  the  east.  About  fifty 
fmen  its  mouth  it  enters  a large  valley  widening  gradually 
towards  the  lake,  in  which  tbe  river  divides  and  forms  a 
large  delta.  The  whole  course  of  the  Selenga  cannot  bo 
less  than  700  miles,  consequently  longer  than  that  of  the 
Rhine,  and  at  Selenginsk,  120  milcb  from  its  mouth,  it  was 
found  by  Bell  twice  as  s ide  as  the  Tliames  (at  London  wc 
suppose).  The  largest  of  its  tributaries  is  the  Orkhon,  whore 
sources  are  for  to  the  south,  close  to  tho  northern  edge  of 
the  Groat  Desert;  with  many  windings,  it  runs  to  tho  north 
till  it  reaches  the  Selenga  after  a course  of  upwards  of  360 


miles.  This  river  is  greatly  venerated  by  the  Mongols, 
because  on  its  banks  at  Karakurum  was  the  seat  of  the 
dynasty  of  Tshingis-Khan.  The  Tsliikoi,  the  Khilok, 
and  the  Uila  run,  on  an  average,  200  miles;  the  Kliilok 
is  the  largest  these  nvers:  and  the  Tshikoi  forms  for 
a ronsiderahic  snare  the  boundarv  Itctween  the  two  empires. 

The  take  of  Baikal  extends  between  the  parallels  of  51® 
and  66",  anefeuts  the  meridians  of  09^  and  106''  obliquely. 
Its  length  is  upw  ard»  of  360  miles,  hut  its  mean  breadth  only 
about  thirty  six  ; tn  some  places  the  breadlh  may  be  forty- 
eight  miles.  Its  surface  covers  more  than  14,8U0  square 
miles,  or  half  the  extent  of  Scotland.  [See  B.vikal.] 

The  water  of  this  lake  is  carried  off  by  one  outlet,  the 
l/nrer  Angara,  which  i.'i.sucs  from  the  lake  on  the  western 
side,  not  very  lar  from  the  soutlicrn  extremity,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  forty-five  miles,  unites  with  the  river  hkut, 
at  the  town  of  Irkuizk.  Lower  down  it  receive.^  the  wateni 
of  the  Vda,  a river  descending  from  the  mountains  called 
Erghik  Targak  Taiga,  and  then  its  name  is  changed  into 
that  of  the  Upper  Tunguska.  At  this  junction  it  changes 
its  course  to  the  north,  till  again  by  a great  bend  it  resumes 
its  western  course,  nearly  underthe  60lh  parallel,  and  finally 
joins  tlie  Yeiicsei.  Two  or  tlire*?  miles  from  the  lake  the 
Ixiwer  Angara  enters  high  and  steep  mountains,  runs  in  a 
narrow  channel,  and  furms  consideruble  and  long  rapids 
for  many  miles,  which  render  the  navigation  of  this  river 
vcQ’  difficult. 

The  Lower  Tunguaka,  another  tributary  of  the  Yenesei, 
rises  to  the  nortli-wcst  of  the  sources  of  the  Lena,  on  the 
lower  ridges  uf  the  mountain-mass,  where  they  approach  the 
low  lands  of  Siberia.  Tlie  first  part  of  its  course  is  north- 
east. but  it  gradually  declines  to  north-north-east  and  north, 
and  again  to  north-north-west  and  north-west,  till  it  joins 
the  Yetiesei  after  raiming  for  a great  distance  due  west. 
It  does  not  receive  any  considerable  river. 

Tho  Ia.'na  rises,  like  the  lower  Tunguska,  in  the  moun- 
tains ouclo.-ting  Uie  lake  uf  Baikal  on  its  western  side,  at 
about  twenty  or  twenty-four  miles  distance  from  the  lake, 
nearly  os  far  from  the  southern  as  from  the  northern  ex- 
tremity. It  first  directs  its  course  to  the  north  till  it  reaclies 
tho  parallel  of  tlio  sources  of  tlie  Upper  Tungu.ska,  and 
afterwards  to  the  north-east,  in  which  direction  it  c«mtinucs 
more  than  one-half  of  its  course  up  to  the  tow  n of  Yakulzk, 
receiving  two  of  iu  great  tributaries,  the  Witim  and  the 
Olckma,  of  which  tho  former  rises  in  the  Baikalean,  and  tho 
latter  in  the  Aldan  Mounuins.  Below  Yakutsk,  it  makes 
a great  bend,  by  wliich  its  course  is  changed  from  north- 
east to  north-west,  and  here  it  is  joined  by  the  greatest  of 
its  tributaries.  Uic  Aldan,  which  descends  ftum  the  Aldan 
Mountains.  Afterwards  it  turns  to  the  N.N.W.,  and  dues 
not  change  this  direction  till  it  fulls  into  tlie  Northern 
Ocean,  lu  whole  course  may  amount  to  about  2000  miles. 

The  Witim,  a tributary  of  the  Lena,  rises  at  a distance 
of  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  tlie  eastern  slioru  of  the 
lake  of  Baikal,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Upper 
Angara.  It  first  runs  with  many  bends  to  the  north-east, 
nearly  parallel  to  tho  mountain-chain  that  extends  between 
it  and  the  sea  of  Okhotzk  ; it  then  declines  rapidly  to  the 
north  west,  and  in  this  direction  it  joins  tlie  Lena.  The  length 
of  its  whole  course  may  be  between  400  and  600  miles. 

The  third  river  system,  which  originates  in  the  Baikalean 
mountains,  is  that  of  the  Amur.  Nearly  all  the  consider- 
able rivers  which  form  it  rise  in  that  part  of  the  Kaikalean 
mountains,  which  by  the  Russians  is  called  yablonnoi 
Khrebet,  and  by  tho  Chinese  Khing-ban,  and  in  which, 
though  of  a moderate  mean  height,  the  Tfhnkondu,  an 
insulated  peak,  rises  far  above  the  region  of  eternal  snow, 
to  7670  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea. 

The  geological  formation  of  this  mountain-mass  is  much 
less  known  than  tliat  of  the  Kgtag  Altai.  The  lower  ranges 
near  Irkutsk  ora  covered  with  a soft,  fine,  granulated  sand- 
stone, running  from  east  to  west,  and  dipping  somewhat  to 
tbe  north.  It  rests  on  a conglumerate  of  granite,  quartz, 
and  pieces  of  felspar,  united  by  a fine,  granulated  sand- 
stone, and  stratifira  like  the  layer  above  it.  But  not  far 
from  tlie  lake  of  Baikal,  it  is  changed  into  granite,  which 
on  the  banks  uf  the  lake  passes  into  giiei.se.  The  same 
Ibrmation  was  obstTved  round  the  lake,  granite  furming  the 
principal  bas<’,  but  often  passing  into  gneiss;  and  in  suroe 
places  chalk-bills  rise  between  the  mountains  and  the  bank 
of  the  lake— this  chalk  is  commonly  of  a soft,  porous  nature— 
and  form  capes  which  stretch  far  into  tho  lake.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake,  the  granite  and  gneiss  formation  extends  to 
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the  range  of  the  AUlan  muunUunis  and  the  direction  of  its 
masses  is  everywhere  from  east  lowest.  In  passing  the 
Yahlonnoi  Khrebet,  PhIIos  obser\‘o<i  «>n  the  highest  ridge  a 
Very  fine-grained  granite  mixed  with  a small  niiantity  of 
mica,  which  decreases  towards  the  east.  Gradually  the 
granite  posses  into  white  stone,  which  is  replaced  by  green 
stone,  and  the  latter  by  gnei.ss.  But  the  ranges  through 
which  the  rivers  forming  the  Amur  pass  are  principally 
composed  of  granite  and  gneiss ; the  lower  part,  however, 
is  civered  by  the  slate-fonnatiun,  and  in  some  places  by 
chalk;  the  two  latter  are  even  found  alternating  with  one 
another.  On  the  tops  of  some  mountains  jusp>er  has  been 
observed,  and  a few  lower  rocks  consist  entirely  of  this 
nmterial. 

Around  the  lake  of  Baikal,  espocially  on  its  snutbem 
shore,  there  are  unequivocal  signs  that  this  region  once  has 
been  agitated  by  volcanic  agency.  In  some  places  lava  has 
been  obscr>ed,  and  in  the  southern  and  eastern  mountains 
hot  and  sulphurous  springs  are  of  rather  frequent  occurrence. 
Besides,  this  region  is  subject  to  strong  earthquakes,  and 
the  peculiar  motion  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  expe- 
rience is  attributed  ti>  n similar  cause.  [See  Baikal.] 

The  meltillic  wealth  of  the  Baikal  mountains  is  &mall, 
and  almost  limited  to  senne  indications  of  copper  and  iron 
ore.  which  latter  does  not  seem  to  be  very  abundant,  and 
Is  only  worked  in  two  or  three  places.  In  this  mountain- 
region.  a kind  of  mica  is  found  which  splits  into  very  thin 
and  transparent  lainimo,  and  is  used  all  over  Siberia  and  in 
some  parl.s  of  Kun)|)can  Russia  as  window>gla.s.s.  The  liest 
is  met  with  on  the  bunks  of  the  small  river  Mana,  a tribu- 
tary to  the  Witim,  and  here  alone,  at  present,  it  is  worked 
to  any  considerable  extent.  In  the  mountains  on  the  east 
of  the  lake  arc  many  salt  lakes,  some  of  which  ctmtain 
Epsom  salts.  In  one  place  on  the  south-western  mountains, 
not  far  from  the  lake,  on  the  banks  of  a small  stream,  is 
found  a quantity  of  la^nn  lazuli  of  every'  shade  of  colour. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  mminiains  to  the  north  of  the 
rivers  which  fonn  the  Amur,  or  of  the  Du-urian  mountains, 
are  more  important.  The  lower  ridges  consist  probably  of 
the  tinU-fonuatiom  of  chalk,  and  contain  abundance  of 
litharge,  which,  however,  is  only  worked  for  the  silver  and 
gold  it  contains.  There  are  twenty-one  mines,  of  which 
Captain  Cochrane  names  the  thirteen  principal.  From 
1704  to  1809,  only  I7,tc20  puds  of  silver  were  extracted.  As, 
however,  in  tho  first  fifty-five  years  the  whole  produce 
amounted  only  to  IC24  puds,  we  find  for  the  remainder  the 
annual  produce  of  2.15  puds,  or  16,500  marcs.  This  pro- 
duce, however,  has  been  decreasing  of  late,  not  because 
the  mines  are  exhausted,  but  liccause  wood  begins  to 
be  scarce  in  the  neighlwiurhocKl  nf  the  mines.  The  lead  is 
not  u-st'd  on  account  of  the  rlilliculty  of  transporting  it  over 
the  mountains.  According  to  Captain  Cochrane,  an  inm 
mine  huH  lately  begun  to  be  worked.  In  the  mines  on  the 
mountains,  the  rarnelian,  onyx,  amethyst,  topaz,  quartz- 
crystals,  and  other  stones  are  frequently  met  with.  Some 
lakes  contain  salt,  and  in  one  of  them  a great  quantity  is 
pn'curcd. 

The  slopes  of  the  mountains  about  the  lake  of  Baikal  are 
covered  with  trees,  most  of  them  of  the  genus  abies  and  pinus, 
of  which  the  larch  ( Pinu»  larix)  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the 
slopes,  and  the  Pinun  rembra,  whoso  fruits  are  gathercil  and 
eaien  as  a dainty,  the  higher  part  nearly  up  to  the  line  of 
eternal  snow.  Some  species  of  de<*iduous  trees  are  found  ; 
the  most  common  is  the  bin*h,  {Betula  alba  and  nano,)  the 
poplar,  and  some  .species  of  willow.  The  trees  of  these 
regions  do  not  much  difler  from  tboeic  of  the  Kgtag  Altai. 
Tlie  shrubs  and  plants  offer  some  peculiarities.  Pallas  was 
surprised  at  finding  on  the  low  delta  of  the  river  Selinga 
the  plants  of  high  mountains,  ami  tries  to  account  for  this 
phenomenon  by  thu  shores  of  the  lake  being  covered  even 
in  summer  by  cold  and  foggy  air,  and  backed  by  high 
mountains. 

In  the  mountains  around  the  lake  nf  Baikal  wild  animals 
arc  very  numerous.  The  wolf  is  smaller  and  whiter  than 
in  Europe  , the  bear  ( Urtut  arrtnt)  is  found  in  great  num- 
l>crs  ; Inith  these  animals  produce  an  excellent  fur.  Besides 
these  then;  are  found,  though  in  less  numbers,  foxes,  lynxes, 
wild  cuts  owra),  and  the  glutton  {Urmit  gub)).  The 

rivers  wmtain  otters  and  Ivavcrs;  but  the  latter  are  not 
fre(|uent.  except  in  the  UpjKT  Angara.  'Hie  rnusk-gont  is 
still  abundant:  but  its  musk  has  much  less  strength  than 
that  of  Thd*et  or  India.  KIks.  «tngs.  and  red  dticr  an?  fre- 
quen*. ; but  the  rctn-deer  not.  The  wild  rein-deer  is  of  an 


ash-grey  colour;  but  the  domestic  is  always  white,  rarely 
spotted,  never  grey.  Hares  are  most  numerous,  and  l>esides 
the  common,  the  mountain-hare  {Lepws  alpinuM),  and  the 
han?  of  Da-urin  dounn*#).  are  Irequemly  found, 

especially  on'  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  mountains.  Casan 
marmottes,  alpine  marmottes,  and  other  animals  of  that 
genus,  as  also  sables,  abound.  The  skin  of  the  latter, 
however,  is  not  greatly  valued,  except  it  be  from  the  ani- 
mals killed  on  the  Upper  Angara.  Of  the  squirrel,  which  is 
exceedingly  numerous,  there  are  different  species  found ; 
some  of  tnem  produce  excellent  fur,  especially  those  of  a 
dark-grey  colour. 

The  binis  and  fish  of  this  region  belong  almost  exrlu- 
sivelv  to  the  lake  of  Baikal,  and  may  be  seen  under  ibe 
articio  Baikal.  Butwe  must  notice  the  red  salmon  (Saln» 
erythrinus),  a fish  found  only  here  in  a small  lake  (the  lake 
of  Frbliklia),  not  far  from  the  Upper  Angara.  It  is  two 
feel  long,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  red  colour,  varying  in 
its  shades. 

The  wild  animals  of  Da-uria  differ  greatly  from  those  of 
the  Baikalean  mountains.  On  the  steppes  bordering  on  the 
f»riner,  the  dsliiggitai  {Efpius  hemitmus)  is  met  with,  and  in 
the  narrow  valleys  the  argali,  or  mounJain-goat.  Wolves  and 
foxes  abound,  and  likewise  tiger-cats  (Manul,  Pall.).  Among 
the  hares  is  observed  a very  small  species,  called  I^>ws 
pwtillu*,  coverwl  w ith  soft,  yellowish  hair.  Red  deer  are 
abundant,  am\a\»othed*^rfn(/inlilnpeguituro4a).  Among 
the  birds  are  especially  noticc<l  by  Pallas,  Indian  [Ardea  anti- 
gone)  and  Numidian  cranes  (Ardea  virgn),  a large  kind  of 
bustards,  the  lieard-vulture  ( I'^u/iurbarbatus),  rock-pigeons, 
rock-thrushes  (7'urrfuAraa'(i/r/ir).  Ijoniwiphoenicurtu  ( Fall.), 
rock-nightingales,  coihmon  cuckoos,  rock-ravens,  with  red 
feet  and  beak  (Corvta  grarulM).  The  lakes  and  nvers 
aiwund  in  fish,  but  not  so  much  by  far  as  those  which 
fall  into  the  lake  of  Baikal.  Many  fish  not  found  to  the 
east  of  the  Uralean  Mountains,  reappear  in  Da-uria;  but 
they  are  not  generally  of  the  same  species  as  in  Europe. 
No  carp  is  found  in  Silicna:  but  in  the  Onon,  Pallas  met 
with  two  new  species,  Cy^nu*  leptnrephalue  and  Cyjmnut 
lahio.  The  barbels  are  or  less  size  than  thirse  of  the  Wolga. 
and  likewise  the  shade  fish  {Silurus  asotm).  Neither  of 
these  aro  met  with  in  Siberia.  A kind  of  beluga  is  found  in 
the  rivers  of  this  country . The  common  pikes  have  a gold- 
yclluw  colour  and  are  spotted,  so  that  Pallas  m the  begin- 
ning was  induced  to  take  them  for  a different  species.  The 
sturgeon  is  rare,  as  also  Salmo  nryrynchm.  Some  smaller 
kinds  uf  salmon,  and  other  fish,  are  abundant.  Craw 
fishes  arc  not  known  to  the  east  of  the  Ural;  but  two  or 
more  species  are  caught  in  the  rivers  of  Da-uria.  They, 
however,  are  of  a smaller  size  than  in  Europe. 

Lastly,  we  shall  observe,  that  this  country,  like  all  thoao 
which  arc  contiguous  to  deserts,  suffers  much  from  the 
locusts,  which  often  destroy  the  scanty  crops  of  tlie  inha- 
bitants. Serpents  are  not  found  on  the  table-lands,  but 
they  are  frequent  in  the  valleys ; and  some  are  said  to  be 
venomous,  rearl-ovsten.  of  considerable  size,  arc  found  in 
the  river  Onon.  as  aUo  some  other  shells. 

The  Stannotcoi  Khrebet,  or  that  range  of  mountains 
which,  from  the  Yablonnoi  Khrebet  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nertshinsk.  runs  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  terminates  on 
its  shores  opposite  to  the  island  of  Taraikai,  ought  only  to 
be  considered  as  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Aldan 
Mauntain*,,  which,  with  their  lateral  ridges,  fill  up  the 
immense  space  between  the  sea  of  Okhotzk  and  the  banks 
of  the  river  Lena  up  to  the  town  of  Yakutzk.  At  this  place, 
or  rather  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aldan,  the  I..ena  with- 
draws from  the  mountains,  which  afterwards  fill  up  the 
whole  region,  extend  over  about  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Puna,  Indighirka,  and  Kolyma^  accompanying  these  rivors 
the  greater  part  of  their  courses,  so  that  only  a Ilut  coast  uf 
about  100  miles  extends  along  the  Arctic  Sea:  but,  t^v 
wards  the  north-eastern  promontory  of  Asia,  which  termi- 
nates at  the  Straits  of  Behring  with  Uie  Cape  Tshukotshoi- 
Nuss.  the  mountains  draw  nearer  the  Arctic  Sea,  and 
occupy,  literally,  the  whole  promontory  and  the  sides  of  the' 
river  Attadir  up  to  its  embouchure. 

Tlie  highest  part  of  this  mountain-range,  and  that  which 
separates  the  waters,  runs  almig  the  shores  of  the  »ca  of 
Okhotzk,  and  at  so  sinull  a distance,  that  all  the  waters 
dcKccnding  to  that  sea  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  tke 
mountains  are  inera  rivulets.  Only  where  the  town  of 
Okhotzk  is  situated,  and  to  the  east  of  that  town,  a few 
small  rivers  descend,  among  which  the  river  Okhota  i«  thu 
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liurge^t,  and  oven  navigable  for  a short  extent.  ToHards 
the  west  and  north,  the  mountains  descend,  like  all  the 
ranges  of  the  Altai,  in  terraces,  and  long«extended  brood 
plains,  overtoppe«l  by  a few  elevated  siimraiU  of  no  great 
height.  Few  of  them  arrive  at  the  line  of  eternal  snow. 
A modern  traveller  has  found  a summit  rising  to  upwanls 
of  5000  feet.  The  valley.s  run  here  likewise  mostly  in  the 
direction  of  the  mountain-chain,  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, and  are  joined  together  by  a few  transverse  valleys, 
which  carry  iho  waters  to  the  west.  But  thin  observation 
holds  only  good  for  the  southern  portion  of  the  range  up  to 
the  sources  of  the  Indighirka,  for  from  hence  to  the  Capo 
Tshukotshoi-Noss  the  mountains  in  all  their  length  seem 
to  be  cut  by  long  transverse  valleys. 

Two  largo  tributary  rivers  of  the  Lena  rise  in  this  chain, 
the  Ohkma  and  the  Aldan;  the  former  of  which,  rising  to 
the  north  of  Nertshinsk  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  that  town, 
runs  upwards  of  3(M>  miles  through  a desolate  countrv', 
nearly  due  north,  till  it  reaches  the  main  stream.  The  Ah 
dan  is  a large  river,  whose  course  is  upwards  of  900  miles 
from  its  source,  under  about  the  55th  parallel,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Lena,  under  the  G3d.  It  receives  nearly  all  the 
waters  issuing  from  the  principal  chain  between  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Amur,  and  the  sources  of  the  Indighirka.  From 
its  si;urce  it  runs  in  a north-west  direction,  cutting  eight  de- 
grees of  latitude  and  nine  of  longitude,  and  in  this  tract  it 
receives,  from  the  right,  the  waters  brought  down  by  the  ' 
Maya,  a river  that  runs  upward  of  -tUi)  miles,  and  joins,  not  I 
far  from  its  mouth,  the  Yudima,  which  is  not  inferior  in  size  j 
and  length.  The  inferior  course  of  the  Aldan  is  in  a trans-  ! 
verse  valley,  nearly  due  west,  for  about  250  miles,  and  here  . 
it  receives  still  a considerable  tributary  from  the  left,  the 
Anga  whose  course  is  from  400  to  50U  miles  parallel  to  that 
of  the  Aldan.  The  Aldan  is  of  great  importance  C)r  the 
communication  between  Yakutzk  and  Okhotzk:  the  mer- 
chandise ascends  the  Altan.  the  Maya,  and  the  Yudoma.  and 
is.  from  the  latter,  transported  over  a ridge  of  comparatively 
small  extent  to  the  Okhota,  and  on  that  river  to  Okhotzk. 

7*he  Yana,  the  Indighirka,  and  the  Kolyma  run  nearly 
parallel  to  one  another  to  the  north,  with  a declination  to 
the  east,  which  is  greatest  in  the  last,  and  smallest  in  the 
first.  The  Yana  may  have  a course  of  about  400,  the  In- 
dighirka of  between  600  and  700,  and  the  Kolyma  of  about 
90U  miles. 

The  Anadir,  which  falls  into  the  sea  of  Kamtshatka,  the 
moat  northern  portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  traverses  a very 
mountainous  country,  and  makes  so  many  bends  to  every 
point  of  the  compass  that  it  is  difficult  to  indicate  its  course 
nrther  than  by  stating,  that  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
its  general  direction  is  from  north  to  soutli.  and  in  the 
lower  from  west  to  east.  Its  whole  length  exceeds  600 
miles. 

The  distribution  of  the  plants  and  animals  on  this  exten- 
sive range,  and  their  gradual  disappciiranco  towards  the 
DOTih,  is  almost  entirely  unknown  j at  lea-st,  not  so  far  known 
as  to  enable  us  to  form  a proper  enumeration.  In  no  part 
of  the  world  are  sables  so  numerous  as  here ; but  they 
are  not  of  the  first  quality,  and  much  inferior  to  those  of 
the  Upper  Angara.  The  wild  rein-deer,  which  forms  here 
the  principal  object  of  the  chase,  has  a spotted  skin. 

We  cannot  leave  this  region  without  observing,  that  in 
the  low  country,  which  extends  between  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  this  chain  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  the  west  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Lena  to  the  cast  of  that  of  the  Kolyma, 
innumerable  heaps  of  fossil  bones  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
buffaloes,  and  other  animals  of  the  tomd  zone,  and  also  ante- 
diluvian remains  are  iml>edded  in  a soil  which  apparently  is 
allorial.  (See  Sibf.rta.) 

T^e  chain  of  mountains  which  traverses  the  peninsula 
of  Kamtshatka  may  be  i^msidered  as  an  appendage  to  the 
-\ldan  mountains,  but  as  its  description  is  closely  united 
with  that  of  this  peninsula  itself,  it  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Kamtshatka. 

The  Altai  mountains  are  situated  between  two  regions, 
which,  by  their  nature,  are  unfit  for  agricultural  pur3»!»es, 
except  in  a few  isolated  places,  and  which,  therefore,  from 
time  immemorial  have  b^n  inhabited  by  wandering  nations, 
vbi)  draw  their  subsistence  from  herds.  Tlie  mountains, 
however,  contain  many  valleys  well  adapted  for  agriculture, 
and  there  exist  some  indications  that  these  valleys  have 
cnee  been  cultivated,  very  probably  by  the  same  nation 
that  has  worker!  the  mines  all  over  the  range  to  a great 
nteot.  This  nation,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of 
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the  TthutUi,  is  not  named  in  history,  and  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. though  the  immense  number  of  antiont  tombs 
found  everywhere,  but  especially  on  the  mountains  of  Say- 
ansk,  evidently  prove  that  this  region  wag  once  lK>tter  peopled. 
The  nation  prol«bly  was  destroyed  by  its  Nomadic  neigh- 
bours. and  wkh  it  agriculture  dis,ippeared  fmm  the  vallovs. 
But  since  the  two  moat  extensive  empires  of  the  world,  the 
Chinese  and  the  Russian,  have  taken  possession  of  these 
ranges,  and  jnsice  has  been  established  in  a region  w hich, 
douhtles.H,  for  many  centuries  had  not  enjoyed  it,  agricul- 
turu  has  again  been  intrixluivd,  and  as  it  would  seem  with 
better  success  by  the  (.’hinese  than  by  their  more  northern 
neighbours.  (See  Baron  Humboldt's /■Voginf'nz 
Klaproth's  TaUrau  Ilutortfiur  dr  1' Atir ; the  7V(U*e/»ef 
Timkowsky.  PuHaA.  and  Ledebour:  and  Ritter  s A'rrfAimrfc 
ron  Afim.  Of  maps,  onlv  tho^e  found  in  the  works  of  Baron 
Humboldt.  Julius  von  I^laproth,  and  in  the  Trirrc/s  of  Le- 
debour, have  been  used  here.) 

ALTAMUR.\,  a considerable  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  near  the  borders  ol  Basili- 
cata. lu  population  is  reckoned  at  16,000  (in  1789  it  was 
15,890).  it  was  a baronial  estate  of  the  Farnese  family, 
after  the  extinction  of  which  it  dcvolvi*d  on  Cliarles  Bourbon, 
Infante  of  Spain,  and  iifterwards  King  of  Naples.  It  is 
built  on  a hill  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  ha.s  an  old 
castle.  It  has  a fine  cathedral,  foundetl  by  Frederic  II.  and 
ornamented  with  pictures.  It  lies  on  the  high  road  from 
Puglia  into  Basilicata.  In  1799  it  was  a stronghold  of  the 
republican  party  in  that  district,  and  being  summoned  by 
Cardinal  Ruffb,  who  was  advancing  by  that  road  at  the  heai 
of  his  Calabrians,  refuse<l  to  u|>en  its  gate.s,  and  after  an 
obstinate  defence  it  was  taken  by  storm,  when  a dreadful 
massacre  of  the  inhabitants  t(x»k  place,  uttcmlosl  by  rape  and 
other  horrors.  Since  that  time,  h >wcver,  it  has  recovered, 
and  is  now  a plac<^  of  considerable  trade  in  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  country  : g^>od  wheat  in  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Its  fairs  are  well  attended.  It  is  stati^  by  some 
authorities  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  ore  Oreeks.  It  is 
in  about  40^  47'  N.  hit.,  and  about  30  miles  S.^V’.  of  Bari. 

ALTAR,  an  erection  to  olTer  sacrifice  upon.  The  first 
altar  mentioned  i.s  that  set  up  by  Noah,  to  offer  sacrifice 
when  he  quitted  the  ark ; and  throughout  the  liiutory  of  the 
Jewish  patriairlis  altars  are  continually  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  them,  in  different  places,  as  circumstances  ren- 
dered itexpedicnl.  Theso  seem  to  have  been  built  of  earth, 
or  unhewn  stone,  like  the  altars  which  Gcxl  commanded 
Moses  to  raise:  Erod.  xx.  24,  25.  Hut  when  llic  Jewish 
law  was  given,  the  right  uf  raising  altars  and  offering  sacri- 
fice was  no  longer  left  common  to  all  men ; but  one  altar 
of  burnt-offering,  at  which  alone  victims  were  slain,  was  made 
for  the  whole  nation,  and  the  priests,  ns  ministers  for  the  na- 
tion, offered  sacrifice  upon  itforall.  This  in  the  first  instance 
was  constructed  of  wood,  covered  with  brass,  and  always 
followed  the  ark,  while  the  ark  wa.>i  migratory ; but  when 
Solomon  built  the  temple,  he  placed  a stone  altar,  with  a 
brazen  hearth,  in  the  court  l>elbre  it.  The  Jews  had  two 
other  altars,  one  solely  appropriated  to  burning  incense, 
called  the  altar  of  incense ; the  other  called  the  altar  of 
shew-bread.  because  loaves  were  placed  upon  it.  and  changed 
every  Sabbath.  Both  of  these  stood  in  the  interior  of  the 
temple. 

We  constantly  meet  in  the  Bible  with  the  expression  of 
the  ‘ horns  of  the  altar.’  Some  suppose  that  these  were 
really  the  horns  of  animals:  others  that  they  wore  merely 
projections  at  the  comerw.  One  use  of  is  them  obvious  : vic- 
tims might  be  conveniently  Umnd  to  them.  Pttdm  cxviii. 
27.  But  horns  were  an  emblem  of  power  and  authority 
throughout  the  cast : and  probably  they  were  also  meant  to 
indicate  the  greatness  of  him  to  wlioin  the  altar  was  sacred. 
The  altars  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  sometimes  homa 
also,  to  which  animals  were  fastened,  and  to  which  those  who 
tied  thither  for  protection  used  tocling.  It  was  an  act  of  im- 
piety to  force  such  persons  away.  This  belief  in  the  sanctity 
of  places  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which, 
in  the  season  of  its  temporal  power,  largely  bestowed  the 
rivilegc  of  sanctuar}'  upon  favourite  churches  and  convents. 
See  Asylum.] 

A sort  of  natural  religion  seems  to  have  pointed  out  the 
tops  of  hills,  and  groves,  us  the  fittest  spots  fur  altars.  The 
pagan  nations  which  surrounded  the  Jews  were  espcriolly 
addicted  to  worshipping  in  high  places;  and  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  present  the  Jewrs  themselves  from  falling  into 
this  habit.  * They  also  built  them  high  places,  and  imagea, 
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and  KTOvoii,  on  t*ver)'  lu{;h  hilK  and  under  ever)'  green  tree.’ 
1 AVnif*  xjv.  2-’l.  Pa»i>age»  of  tho  same  import  i»ccur  con- 
lidually  in  the  Jewish  Chronicles.  The  nurtheni  nations 
of  ancient  Kuro|>e  wor»hip|X‘tl  in  (he  thickest  shade  of  their 
fureats.  The  ancient  Persians,  us  Herodotus  tellM  us  (I.  131.) 
made  no  temples,  nor  statues,  nor  altars,  but  worshipped  the 
deity  on  the  tops  of  tho  mountains. 

Tlie  altars  of  the  Greeks  were  of  three  sorts  : those  dodi* 
calecl  t}  tho  heavenly  gods,  f/iamo#.)  were  often  structures  of 
considerable  height ; tliose  of  demi-giKU  and  heroes  were 
low  and  near  the  ground  and  tliose  of  tho 

infernal  deities  (if  such  may  be  called  altars)  were  trenches 
sunk  in  the  ground  (fiaOpos,  An'evov).  They  may  again  be 
dividtsl  into  three  cla.sscs,  those  for  burnt-ofTerings  (tVwt'- 
pov):  those  on  which  no  lire  was  used,  which  were  (iwpoi), 
meant  for  offerings  of  fruit,  mcal-cakoH,  &r, : oiiil  those'  on 
which  fire  might  Ik'  umhI  to  consoine  vegetable  productions, 
but  no  bluo<I  was  spilltnl  (clethMov^oi),  the  altar  : when 
dodiealed  to  eitlier  of  the  latter  classes,  it  was  often  nothing 
mure  than  a raised  hearth  or  step  Kiu'h  temple  usually  had 
two  altars,  one  in  the  open  air  liefore  it,  for  burnt-offerings  ; 
another  beforu  the  statue  of  tlie  god  to  wliom  the  buildtitg 
was  suvred.  Altars  were  often  creeled  where  there  was  no 
temple.  The  Greek  altars  were  usuidlv  wjuarc,  sometimes 
circular,  or  triangular.  They  wore  often  made  of  lu.irblc, 
«nd  elegantly  sculptured. 

The  Homan  altars  and  rites  of  worship  much  resemble 
tho  Gri'ek.  We  must  distinguish  between  altare  and  nra. 
Thu  former,  as  is  indicated  hy  the  stnubiu  u//.  signilSiiig 
high,  was  an«clevute<l  structure,  used  only  fur  burnt-uffer- 
ings,  and  dedicated  ti*  none  but  the  luraveiily  gods ; the 
latter  might  belong  either  to  the  heavenly,  or  infernal  gods, 
or  to  heroes.  The  liomuns,  however,  like  the  Gn'eks.  dug 
trenches  (srro^«),  into  whicli  they  ]M>ured  libations  to  the 
infernal  gods.  Ara  seems  to  be  the  general  term,  and  is 
used  by  Virgil  as  including  altare ; 

P.D  qciafttur  anm, 

Kcc«  fiiw  tibi  bs(ihBi.  duuiiiip  aJUzis  Phuflia.  Etl.  t.  6i>, 

From  allure  oomes  the  English  word  altar,  which  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  is  used  in  iu  proper  sense,  to  denote 
on  erection  on  which  sacriQce  is  offered,  it  being  their  doc* 
trine  that  the  mass  is  a sacrifice.  Applied  to  the  comma* 
nion-table  of  an  English  Protestant  church,  the  word  U used 
meuphorically,  or  rather,  is  misplaced ; for  the  English 
church  teaches  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be 
no  sacrifice,  but  merely  a symbol. 

AL.TDORF,  or  ALTORF,  (Old  Village,)  is  the  capital 
of  tlie  Canton  of  Uri  in  Switzerland.  It  stands  at  a short 
distance  from  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  in  a valley  sur* 
rounded  by  loftv  mountains,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Reuss,  which  nows  into  the  lake.  It  is  about  twenty  miles 
S.E.  of  Luzern,  and  in  46^  52'  N.  lat,  tl’  46'  £.  long. : the 
elevation  of  the  town  above  the  lake  is  given  differently  by 
different  authorities : the  lake  itself  is  alMUt  14UU  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  AUurf  being  at  the  foot  of  a lofty 
mountain  would  be  in  danger  of  suJffcring  from  avalanches, 
but  for  the  pine  forests  on  tiio  slopes,  which  sene  os  a ram* 
part  against  the  falling  masses,  it  was  burnt  in  1799,  and 
rebuilt  in  better  style.  The  lown-house,  a liandsomo  parish 
church,  and  a school,  are  among  the  chief  buildings : the 
population  is  about  1700.  Altorf  stands  at  the  Swiss  ter* 
minatiun  of  the  pass  over  Mount  St.  Gothanl,  and  supplies 
horses  and  corhages  for  crossing  the  inounUiins  to  Bellinznna 
in  Italy.  It  is  also  a kind  of  entrepot  for  goods  passing  into 
or  from  Italy  by  the  St.  Gotham  pass.  An  old  tower  at 
Altorf  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  from  which  Toll  shot  the  apple 
from  his  son’s  head ; and  a Jbuntnin  now  occupies  the  place 
of  the  linden  tree  under  which  the  boy  stood. 

ALTKNBURG,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxc-Alten- 
hurg,  is  situoted  about  two  miles  we^t  of  the  left  hank  of  tlie 
Pleisse,  a tributary  to  llic  Rlsler,  50®  50'  N.  lut,  12'  27'  E. 
long.  The  town  stands  on  uneven  ground,  and  consists  of  a 
main  part  and  several  suburbs:  it  is  in  paKs  well  built.  It 
cuntuiiis  eight  churches,  a gymnasium  founded  in  1703, 
with  a considerahic  library,  an  hospital  and  house  of  ('orrer- 
tion;  also  a tuumlation  for  noble  ladies.a  sucielyoriiaturalUis, 
u thoatn*,  &c.  The  chief  branches  of  industry  are  manu- 
factures of  linen,  ribands,  gloves,  vinegar,  starch,  coachc's, 
&c.  There  is  also  a considerable  trade  in  cattle  and  corn. 
Tho  population  in  )b22  was  10,604 ; in  lb3‘i,  12.629. 

The  castle  of  Altcnburg  stands  on  a rock,  and  is  known 
in  German  history  ax  the  place  for  which  the  young  princes 
Ernest  and  Albert,  the  founders  of  the  two  chief  lines  of  the 


Saxon  bouse,  were  carried  off  by  Kunz  von  Kauffongen, 
A.o.  1455.  Altenburg  was  once  cm  imperial  city,  and  tho 
capital  of  a district  (-ailed  Pldi^se^l.  After  U 72  wo  find  it 
mentioned  us  a place  where  the  erapf^rors  s«inieliroc8  r«?sid(*d 
and  held  diets.  (See  SAXa‘Ai.TKNBi!uo,  fur  an  arcouiit 
of  the  duchy  and  iU  (xilitical  changes.) 

ALTERATIVES,  a word  sigtfifying  ‘things  that  pro- 
duce a change.'  Under  this  head  are  comprehended  those 
medicines  which  do  not  produce  any  immediate  or  very 
perceptible  effect,  but  wbirh  gnulually  bring  the  IxhIv  from 
a diseased  to  a mure  healthy  state.  They  seem  to  act  in 
removing  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  system,  much  in  the 
same  u*ay  that  a drop  of  water  hollows  a xUme.  nut  by  its 
violence,  but  by  fre«iucntly  falling.  They  are  generally 
given  in  small  and  frequent  doses,  and,  even  when  given  in 
large  doses,  they  are  often  repeated.  The  former  mode  of 
uduiiiiistering  IJicm  is  utiuduyud  when  they  are  jiowerful 
miKlieineH,  Uiu  latter  when  ioxx  active.  Out  of  uUnust  every 
classof  medicines  some  one  may  lie  used  as  an  alterative — 
its  claim  to  be  so  regarded  depending  less  upin  its  natunil 
{towers,  than  upon  tlie  manner  in  whicii  these  are  modila'cl, 
so  as  U)  effeel  a particular  pur|>06e.  Tims  by  diminishing 
the  dose,  or  cuiubinuig  them  with  other  medicinci,  some  of 
the  most  powerful  drugs  we  possess  are  capable  of  being 
employed  us  alteratives,  and  made  to  pnsluce  effects  exaetly 
ujiposiie  to  what  they  do  when  given  alone  or  in  large  doses. 
1 en  grains  of  ifiecacuanho,  f(irexaiii|>le,  taken  with  niimc  ttuid 
into  the  stomach,  w ill  speedily  cause  a feeling  of  sirkitess, 
foUowe<i  by  vumiling — three  or  four  grains  will  cause  a feel- 
ing of  sickness  and  loss  of  upiictilc,  iliuugh  nut  actual 
vuniitiiig — while  one-i|Uarter  or  une-half  a grain  taken  uIhiuL 
an  hour  before  each  meal  fur  several  days  iu  succession,  will 
be  found  greatly  to  increase  the  a|>|H;tite,  and  improve  the 
digeslinn.  Vet  even  ten  grains  of  i{K*cacuan,  if  taken  along 
with  two  of  opium,  will  not  produce  any  obvious  effect  on  tlie 
shiiuach,  but,  if  the  {valient  be  kept  warm  in  bed.  will  cause 
a profuse  lluw  of  perspiration. 

Many  of  the  forms  or  prenaraliuns  of  mcrcut)'.  even  the 
most  active  and  poisonous,  when  given  in  very  small  doses, 
neither  prove  purgative  nor  destructive  to  life,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  often  produce  signal  benefit,  relieving  the  patient 
from  many  complaints  which  rendered  his  days  miserable, 
or  even  threatened  to  shorten  (hem.  Nor  is  the  most  dread- 
ed of  the  mineral  poisons—  arsenic  itself— inca|iable  of  con- 
tributing to  the  restoration  of  health,  since  vk-e  see  it  now- 
make  the  shivering  ague  cease,  and  at  another  time  cause 
the  agonizing  headache  to  depart. 

Others  which  are  less  active  may  be  given  in  very  large 
doses,  as  sarsaparilla,  and  similar  articles. 

Tho  variety  of  agents  which  may  be  used  os  alteratives 
must  convince;  us  that  they  cannot  all  act  in  the  same  w ay, 
and  that  their  beneficial  effects  cannot  be  uttributovl  to  tho 
same  cause.  Must  of  them  appear  to  act  unon  the  secretions 
and  excretions— either  by  increasing  their  ouanlity  or 
altering  tlicir  quality.  In  many  parts  of  the  body,  but  par- 
ticularly eUmg  the  courso  of  the  alimenlarv' canal,  ore  situatetl 
glands,  the  duty  of  which  is  to  elaborate  from  tho  blood 
certain  fluids  containing  salts  and  other  principles,  which 
are  primiirily  useful  in  keeping  moist  the  surfaces  ov  er  which 
they  How,  and  often  secondarily  useful  in  effecting  chonges 
in  the  matters  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  as  tlie  saliv  a 
with  the  food,  as  soon  as  it  is  received  into  tlie  mouth,  and 
the  bile  with  the  chyle,  upon  its  pa.>isaj^  out  of  the  sloiuadi. 
Thoj'C,  thon,  are  secretions.  The  kidneys  and  skin  are 
organs  hy  which  ftuids  ore  separated  from  llie  blood,  serving 
as  vehicles  for  the  removal  from  the  system  of  salts  and 
other  principles  no  longer  useful,  the  rcteiiliou  and  accumu- 
lation of  which  would  wion  prove  hurtful,  and  ultimately  fatal. 
These  are  termed  excretions :— that  of  the  kidneys  bcin^  of 
no  primary  or  secondary  use,  while  that  of  tho  skin  kue(is 
this  covering  moist  anil  pliant,— states  necessary  for  its  an 
svk'oring  the  objects  of  its  existence. 

The  presorvution  of  a due  proportion  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  Uieso*  secretions  and  excretions  Is  essential  to  the 
niaintenance  of  that  equilibrium,  that  fair  and  equal,  or 
harmonizing  play  of  all  the  organs  of  tlic  body  , when,  feel- 
ing no  weight  or  oppression  in  auv  part,  a man  readdy  says 
he  If  tpell.  Tho  disturliance  of  this  balance  gives  rise  to 
various  d^rces  of  uneasiness  and  dl-licalth : states  to 
which  tlio  French  apply  the  expressive  term— mo/awc. 

Tlie  functioos  of  secretion  and  excretion  being  rather 
vital  than  clicmical  proccikscs,  they  are  greatly  dependant 
upon  the  slate  of  the  nervous  svstom.  This,  again,  is  only 
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perfect  when  the  blood  u of  a proper  quality ; and  this  last 
IS  beholden  for  its  oxoolience  to  uio  thorough  porformanoe 
of  digestion,  for  which  a due  supply  of  nerrous  energy  is 
required. 

As  all  these  functions  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  it 
matters  but  little  which  of  them  is  the  first  to  fail  in  contri- 
buting its  part  to  the  general  welfare,  as  all  in  time  suffer; 
but  the  functions  of  secretion  and  excretion,  perhapa,  soonest 
show  a falling  off.  and  soonest  attract  the  attention  of  the 
patient.  He  awakes  with  a dry  tongue,  and  obserres  that 
the  secretion  from  the  kidneys  is  lets  in  quantity  and  more 
highly  coloured  than  natural,  or  exoessive  in  quantity  and 
pale,  or  he  perceives  that  the  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  or 
bloated. 

To  remedy  these  states  alteratives  are  oflen  employed. 
Small  doses  of  some  mercurial,  alone,  at  night,  or  with  rhu- 
barb and  so<la  during  the  day,  or  small  quantities  of  ip^- 
cuanha,  wiU  often  relieve  the  o^ness  of  the  mouth.  A little 
common  salt  taken  immediately  on  waking  will  alto  remove 
it.  With  this  view  a little  bacon  has  often  been  rocom- 
roended  at  breakfast — the  benefit  iMsing  due  to  the  salt,  not 
the  bacon. 

The  removal  ot  the  depraved  and  unhealthy  secretions 
from  tbo  intestinal  canal,  where  they  ore  apt  to  linger, 
causing  uneasinese  to  the  patient,  and  by  the  unpleasantness 
of  his  breath  rendering  his  presence  dUagrueablo  to  otliors, 
is  best  effected  by  a course  of  gentle  purgattves.  The  fVe- 
quent  repetition  of  too  powerful  purgatives  is  to  be  reprobated, 
as  often  occasioning  disease  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  ali- 
mentar)*  canal.  After  these,  some  strengthening  medicine, 
at  bark  or  iron,  will  geoorally  bo  useful,  especially  if  the 
nervous  system  bo  out  uf  order,  owing  to  much  moutal  exer- 
tion. or  protracted  night-watching.  At  this  stage  of  the 
treatment,  exercise  and  travelling,  change  of  scene  and  pur- 
suit. are  of  much  service ; or  a visit  to  some  watering-place ; 
for  the  mineral  springs,  having  tbe  saline  ingredients  very 
minutely  divided,  may  be  considered  os  natures  alteratives. 

Where  the  skin  is  much  affected,  exorcise  of  a regulated 
kind,  such  as  that  practised  by  trainers,  may  provo  useful,  as 
tbe  diet  U at  the  .sumo  time  strictly  attend^  to.  Indeed,  a 
partial  or  complete  change  of  diet  is  often  the  most  effectual 
altorative  we  can  employ. 

But  neither  medicines  nor  a strict  plan  of  diet  should  be 
begun  or  continued  without  the  advice  of  a competent : 
judge.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  persons  are  most  apt  to  un- 
dertake tbe  cure  of  their  own  complaints,  and,  either  by 
using  inefiiciont  means  allow  them  to  get  rooted  in  the 
Bvstem — or,  by  employing  the  nottrumg  and  secret,  but 
ohen  dangerou.s,  combinations  of  quacks,  become  a prey  in 
their  purses  and  persons  to  ignorance  and  fraud. 

The  explanation  of  tbe  functions  uf  the  system,  and  tbe 
action  of  remedies,  already  given  and  hereafter  to  be  given 
in  this  work,  are  by  no  means  intended  to  enable  the  patient 
to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  his  medical  attendant,  but 
to  enable  him  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  that  assistance, 
by  enabling  him  to  understand  something  of  tbe  principles 
on  which  his  treatment  is  conducted,  and  thereby  to  teach 
biro  bow  he  may  co-operate  with  his  physician  in  rendering 
it  effectual. 

AJTE'RNATE.  In  geometry,  angles  are  said  to  be 
alternate  which  are  made  by  two  lines  with  a third,  on  op- 
posite sides  of  it.  as  auc  and  sen.  or  sec  and  bcp.  If 
two  lines  be  porellol,  the  alternate  angles  made  by  a third 
hue  with  them  are  equal. 


In  algebra,  those  terms  of  a proportion  are  said  to  bi* 
alternate  which  are  separated  fVom  one  anotlier  by  another 
term ; thu«,  in  tbe  proportion 

t is  to  4 os  8 is  to  1C, 

2 and  8 are  alternate  terras,  ns  also  4 and  tC.  If  alternate 
terms  be  rendere<l  consecutive,  tind  consecutive  terms  alter- 
nate, the  proportion  still  continues ; thus, 

2 is  to  8 as  4 is  to  I C. 

This  proposition  is  the  sixteenth  of  tho  fifth  hook  of  Euclid. 


and  is  referred  to  by  tho  Latin  word  altermutdo,  or  by  the 
English  words  * by  alternation,'  or  * alternately.' 

ALTHA5A  OFFICINA'LIS,  or  MARSH'MALLOW, 
is  a plant  the  use  of  whose  mucilaginous  roots  and  leaves  in 
all  cases  In  which  emollient  or  demulcent  substances  are  re- 
quired, it  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  a common  European 
plant,  belonging  to  tbo  natural  order  Malwsease,  and  is  often 
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found  in  raarslies,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  great  abun 
dauce.  ll  is  a perennial,  willi  a carrot-shaped  white 
tieshy  root,  os  thick  as  the  thumb,  and  a foot  or  mon*  long. 
The  Stems  ore  two  or  three  feet  high,  C4)vered  all  over  with 
a soft  down,  which  also  is  found  on  tho  leaves,  to  which  il 
gives  a hoary  aspect.  The  leaves  aro  soft,  stalked,  often  a 
little  hcart-shapU.  divided  into  three  or  five  shallow  serral^ 
lobes.  TTio  flowers  are  of  a pale  rose  colour,  and  appear  in 
very  short  clusters  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaves ; their  calyx 
is  five-toothed,  and  surmundetl  with  eight  or  ten,  or  even 
more  bracte®.  The  corolla  and  other  parts  are  like  those  of 
the  common  mallow. 

AUhaa  Rosea,  the  Hollyhock,  is  another  species,  found 
wild  in  Chino,  and  now  extremely  common  in  our  gardens. 
J..inneus  considered  it  a distinct  genus,  which  he  called 
Alcea*  . , 

ALTrSSlMO,  in  Musk*  (Italian*,  tho  superlaUve  of  alio, 
nigh).  Tho  scale  in  altissimo  commences  with  F,  the  octave 
above  the  fifth  line  in  tho  treble. 

ALTITUDE,  from  the  Latin  aittu,  high,  may  bo 
rendered  by  the  English  word  height.  This  being  the  case 
wo  should  have  referred  it  to  the  English  word,  if  the  term 
were  not  particularly  rcsen'cd  in  astronomy  to  signify,  not 
tbe  length,  but  the  angle  of  elevation.  Thus,  if  a be  the 


position  of  a spectator  on  the  earth,  and  a b the  line  on  the 
norlaon,  which  is  drawn  toward-s  tho  point  directly  under  the 
star  s,  the  angle  n a s is  the  altitude  of  die  staa  For 
other  less  common  appUcalions  of  the  term,  see  Heights. 

The  altitude  of  the  pole  is  the  googntphical  latitude  of  the 
place  of  obsen'ation.  and  remains  the  same  throughout  the 
twenty-four  hours : the  altitudes  of  the  stars  and  sun  change 
with  the  diurnal  motion  : being  nothing  when  they  rise  and 
set,  and  greatest  when  they  arc  on  tlio  meridian. 

The  altitude  of  a star  is  directly  observed  at  sea  with  tbe 
Sextant  ; and  the  uses  which  are  made  of  such  observa- 
tions may  be  seen  in  tho  following  mathematical  proposi- 
tions, into  tho  proofs  of  which  we  cannot  enter  here. 

1.  'When  tho  latitude  of  the  place  is  known,  the  time  of 
day  may  be  found  from  one  observation  of  the  altitude  of 
the  sun  or  a star ; or  conversely,  if  Iho  time  of  day  be  known, 
the  latitude  may  be  found  from  the  observation. 

2.  When  neither  the  time  nor  tbe  latitude  U known,  bolh 
may  be  found  by  observing  any  two  altitudes  of  the  sun  or  a 
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ftar,  and  noting  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  observa- 
tions ; but  it  is  most  convenient  to  observe  one  altitude  first, 
before  a star  comes  to  the  meridian,  and  then  wait  for  the 
time  when  the  same  star  comes  to  the  same  altitude  on  the 
other  side  of  the  meridian.  Or  if  the  latitude  be  very  nearly 
known,  a more  art'urate  approximation  may  be  simply  made 
by  the  above  method. 

3.  If  the  ^ta^  be  one  of  those  w hich  never  sets,  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place  is  the  half  sum  of  its  greatest  and  least 
altitudes. 

In  all  that  precinles,  it  is  supposed  that  the  star  is  knnicn, — 
that  is,  that  iu  right  ascension  and  declination  are  know  n ; 
and  certain  corrections  must  be  applied  to  the  obsciv'utl  alti- 
tude, for  which  see  Rbfractio.v,  iVvkallax,  Dip. 

In  fixe<l  ob^e^'aturics  on  land,  the  altitude  of  stars,  or 
rather  their  zenith  distances,  which  arc  what  the  altitudes 
want  of  ninety  degrees,  are  observed  with  the  mural  or  the 
transit  circle  (seeCiRCLE, Mural:  Circle,  Transit);  but 
only  when  the  stars  arc  on  the  meridian.  Jx't  a the 

7. 


place  of  the  observer,  c and  b the  nmrth  and  south  points 
of  bis  horizon,  p the  north  pole,  z the  zenith,  c p z h the 
meridian,  arcs  of  which  may  be  made  to  represent  angles 
at  A,  and  s the  star  on  the  meridian,  whotte  altitude,  h s, 
or  c s,  according  as  it  U south  or  north  of  the  zenith,  or  its 
complemeni,  the  zenith  distance,  z s,  has  been  observed. 
Then,  B being  a point  in  the  equator,  and  p b being  equal 
to  z c,  both  being  ninety  degrees,  take  away  the  com- 
mon part  z p,  and  k z is  equal  to  p c,  the  latitude  of  the 
lacc.  And  x s,  or  the  star's  declination,  is  b z diimnishpil 
y zs,  if  the  star  passes  the  meridian  above  k,  or  zs  dimi- 
nished by  8 z,  if  the  star  passes  below  x.  If  the  star  pasM?s 
between  the  zenith  and  the  pole,  the  declination  b s is  the 
sum  of  B z and  zs.  That  is,  the  declination  of  a star  is  the 
difference  between  its  observed  zenith  distance  and  the  loti- 
tude  of  the  place,  if  the  star  passes  simth  of  the  zenith,  or  the 
sum  of  the  same  quantities,  if  it  passes  lietw  ecn  the  zenith 
and  the  pole.  In  the  first  case  the  declination  is  north,  if  the 
latitude  be  greater  than  the  zenith  distance  : south,  if  the 
zenith  distance  be  greater  than  the  latitude  : in  the  second 
c^se,  it  is  always  north. 

In  this  way,  with  a number  of  minute  precautions  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy,  catalogues  of  the  declinations  of  stars  are 
formed,  by  obsenation  of  their  altitudes,  or,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  of  their  zenith  distances. 

For  the  altitude  of  the  Nonagesimal,  sec  Noxage- 

SIMAL. 

ALTO,  in  Music  (Italian,  high),  the  highest  natural 
adult  male  voice,  or  countertenor,  the  usual  compass  of 
which  is.  from  F the  fourth  line  in  the  bain*,  to  C the  third 
space  on  the  treble,  e.  g. — 


Aito,  Italian,  the  instrument  called  in  England  the 
Tenor,  and  by  the  Italians,  the  Viola. 

ALTO  CLEF,  in  Music,  a name  of  the  C clef,  when 
placed  on  the  third  line ; more  commonly,  in  England, 
c.vlled  the  countertenor  clef.  Sec  C-lef. 

ALTO-RILIEVO  (high  relief),  a term  which  designates 
that  kind  of  sculpture  which  is  e.xecuted  on  a fiat  surface, 
hut  prqjwts  considerably  above  the  ground  or  plane.  The 
degree  of  projection  given  to  alto-rilievo  dc{>ends  on  the  will 
of  the  sculptor : more  than  three-fourths  of  the  figure  are 
trequently  shown,  and  figures  in  basso-rilicvo  (low  relief) 
are  sometimes  added,  to  express  gradations  of  distance.  The 
attempt  to  give  a picturesque  air  to  sculpture  has  usually  u 
oarbaroua  effect,  but  the  temptation  affonliHl  to  that  species 
of  practice  byjilto-rilievo  has  seduced  many  artists,  audtliosu 
of  no  mean  powers,  mto  the  experiment.  * The  largest  jier- 


formance  ever  executed  in  alto-rilievo  is  the  stupendout 
work  by  Algardi,  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  representing  the 
Repulse  of  Attila  bv  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  gigantic 
figures  in  front  of  this  composition  project  nearly  in  the  full 
rotundity  of  nature,  and  the  middle  and  distant  groups 
subside  through  all  the  degrees  of  projection  mto  the  lowest 
baaso-rilicvo.  However  erroneous  the  style,  it  is  impossible 
to  refuse  admiration  to  the  now-ers  displayed  in  this  work. 
The  alto-rilievos  by  Donatelli  at  Florence  are  among  the 
most  perfect  examples  of  ihis  art.  There  are  specimens 
by  various  practitioners  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  ex- 
hibit all  the  eccentricities  of  had  taste.  The  most  legitimate 
use  of  alto  rilievo  is  where  it  is  introduced  in  alterautc  or 
occa.sional  compartraent.s  to  give  relief  by  the  boldness  of 
jts  projections  to  the  uniformitv  of  a large  surface.  Such 
arc  the  Melodies  among  the  Elgin  Marbles,  which,  alter- 
nately with  the  triglypha,  ornamented  the  frieze  of  the 
entablature  whu’h  surnimmted  the  exterior  colonnade  of  the 
Parthenon.  Fifieen  of  these  original  Metopes,  with  one 
cast,  are  in  the  British  Museum ; they  are  of  unequal 
execution,  but  several  of  them  may  be  referred  to  as  the 
finest  examples  extant  of  alto-rilievo.  (See  Elgin  Marbles, 
publishM  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge.] 

ALTON,  a market  town  in  Hampshire,  on  the  road  to 
Winchester,  forty-seven  miles  south-west  of  lx>ndoi>,  near 
the  source  of  the  river  'Wey.  It  is  a well-built  place,  with 
three  principal  streets,  partially  paved  by  subscription  and 
lighted.  Some  bombazeens  and  serges  were  made,  but  this 
manufacture  seems  to  have  decayed,  nor  is  the  town  at 
present  noteil  for  any  particular  branch  of  industry.  There 
are  hop  plantations  in  this  neighbourhood ; and  two  brew- 
eries in  the  town.  The  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  gilt  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  church  it  neat,  and  there 
arc  two  or  three  meeting-houses  for  the  Dbsenters.  Alton 
has  a national  school. 

The  market  is  on  Saturday : and  there  are  two  iairs  in 
the  year.  The  population  in  I A3),  was  2742. 

During  the  civil  w’ars.  the  royalist  troops,  under  I/>rd 
Hopton,  were  surprised  at  Alton  by  the  Parliamentariaot 
uniier  Sir  William  Waller, 

A'LT‘  'N.V.  or  ALTENA,  a considerable  city  belonging 
to  the  ('town  of  Denmark,  situated  in  the  Lordship  of  Pinne- 
berg,  which  is  an  appendage  to  the  duchy  of  Holstein. 
Next  to  Co|>cnhHgen.  Altona  is  the  most  important  town  in 
the  Danish  dominions,  although  at  the  time  when  Pinne- 
berg  was  united  with  Denmark,  in  1640,  it  wa.s  only  an  in- 
considerable ^illage.  In  IG64,  it  obtained  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a city. 

Altona  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  53^  34' 
N.  lat..  and  S'’  55'  E.  long.,  nliout  seventy-five  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  about  two  miles  below,  and  to 
the  west  of  Hamburg  : the  suburbs  of  which  city  are  in  fact 
onlv  scparatcil  from  the  Danish  city  by  a wall. 

'tlie  manufactures  employ  alxnit  2200  hands.  They  con- 
sist of  silk.  w<iol1en,  and  cotton  goods,  tobacco,  soap,  can- 
dles, and  leathern  articles,  together  with  glass-houses,  dts- 
tillerU’s,  breweries,  and  sugar  refineries,  besides  some  esta- 
blishn]ent?>  uf  minor  iroi>ortance.  Ship-building  also  ha.-* 
long  been  carried  on,  and  se\eral  vessels  belonging  to  the 
port  are  employed  annually  in  the  herring  and  whale 
lisherics,  and  in  trading  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  trade  of  the  port  bears  only  a small  propi'rtion  to  that 
rarriwl  on  in  the  ncighliouring  City  of  Hamburg,  whicli 
presents  the  constant  appearance  of  commercial  activiU. 
while  the  streets  of  Altona  arc  comparatively  desertetl. 
The  marine  of  Altona  consists  of  little  else  than  a line  of 
gtin-boate  to  guard  against  smuggling ; but  the  docks  and 
canals  of  the  free  city  are  rrowdeil  with  merchantmen  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Altona  was  burnt  by  the  Swedes  in  17)3,  but  ha.s  l>ecn 
rebuilt  with  gn-atcr  regularity ; many  of  the  housea  arc 
spacious  and  elegant,  a eireumstance  which,  addo<l  to  its 
greater  quietness,  is,  proliably.  the  reason  why  several  mer- 
chants whose  counting-houses  are  in  Hamburg  have  their 
residences  in  Altona. 

The  town  contains  a public  school  or  college,  founded  b . 
Christian  VII.,  a li)irury.  and  an  orphan  house.  It  biu> 
also  six  churches  and  two  synagogues  for  German  and  Por- 
tuguese Jews,  who  are  very  numerous.  'The  native  inha- 
bitants ore  principally  Lutberans  : the  remuindcr  Calvinists, 
with  a few  Roman  Catholics.  The  population  -n  1831  wa> 
26,500.  (Semple's  Observations  on  a Journey  /rom  Hum 
burg  to  Berlin.  Cannabich,  Diction.  Giogni^) 
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ALTRINCHAM,  or  ALTRINCHAM,  a small  town  in 
the  parish  of  Bowdon  and  countv  of  Chester,  near  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater's  canal  from  Manchester  to  Runcorn : it  U 
about  8 miles  south-west  of  Manchester,  and  nearly  160 
north-west  from  l»ndon.  The  neighbourhood  supplies 
Manchester  with  fruit  and  vegetables;  and  the  salubrity  of 
the  air  makes  it  a place  of  some  resort  for  invalids.  It 
is  a neat  and  clean  mwn,  with  a population  in  1831  of 
2708.  The  chief  manufactures  are  of  cotton  and  worsted. 
There  is  a corporation,  but  the  mayor  has  no  jurisdiction. 
Besides  a chapel  for  the  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
there  are  two  Methodist  and  one  Unitarian  meeting-house. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  Uiere  are  throe  fairs  in  the 
year. 

ALUM,  an  eardiy  salt,  which  occurs  in  a native  state 
only  in  small  quanlitie?,  but  it  has  been  long  artificially 
made,  and  extensively  employed  in  various  chemical  manu- 
factures. Its  basis  is  sulpiiate  of  alumina,  combined  usually 
with  sulphate  of  potash,  but  sometimes  with  sulphate  of  soda 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia : when  the  first  alkaline  salt  enters 
into  its  composition,  the  product  is  common  or  potath  alum^ 
the  second  forms  todu  (dum,  and  the  thinl  ammonia  alum. 
Alum  appears  to  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages ; 
it  occurs  in  a native  state  in  Carinthia,  and  also  at  Miseno, 
and  other  places  in  Italy.  Alumen,  with  its  mode  of  pre- 
paration, uses,  &c.,  is  described  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  id);  and 
the  best  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  Egypt  (soe 
Herod,  ii.  180,  aivmjpin)  and  the  island  of  Melos:  it  was 
made,  however,  in  several  other  platx^s.  In  the  middle  ages, 
alum  was  manufactured  in  Kochha,  the  Turkish  name  of 
the  government  which  comprehends  Edessa  (Niebuhr, 
JieieebeschrnbunL',  ii.  p.  4U9),  whence  comes  the  name 
Roch  alum,  still  m use.  It  was  also  made  near  Smyrna  and 
Constantinople.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centur)' 
alum  was  manufactured  at  La  Tolfa,  and  other  places  in 
Italy,  and  Pope  Pius  IL  prohibited  the  use  of  oriental  alum. 
The  alum-sO^nc  of  La  Tolfa  contains  all  the  ingredients 
of  alum  mixed  with  silica:  to  procure  alum  from  the  stone, 
it  is  broken  into  pieces,  roastctl,  exposed  to  air  and  moisture, 
and  llic  soluble  parts  being  dissolved  in  water,  crystals  of 
alum  are  obtained  as  the  solution  cools. 

I n the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  alum-works  of  W hitby  were 
established:  which,  with  those  since  formed  near  Glasgow, 
supply  the  market  with  a large  quantity  of  alum.  The 
alum  is  procured  from  alum-blate,  the  stratum  of  which  is 
Dearly  thirty  miles  in  length  : this  alum-slate  has  not  been 
accurately  analyzed,  but  it  dues  nut  appear  to  contain  any 
potash  salt,  anil  this  is  therefore  ada^.  The  method  of 
manufacturing,  to  mix  the  broken  alum-slate  with  fuel, 
and  set  it  on  fire;  when  the  combustion  is  over,  the  residual 
matter,  consisting  of  earth,  oxide  of  iron,  and  sulphate  of 
alumina,  is  lixiviated  with  water;  a solution  of  the  earthy  salt  i 
being  obtained,  {lolash  salts  arc  added  to  it,  and  crystals  of  ^ 
alum  arc  formed.  It  rcciuirus  about  130  tons  of  calcined 
alum-slato  to  produce  one  ton  of  alum.  Near  Glasgow  alum 
is  manufactureil  frtHu  *laiycluy ; which  is  obtainefl  from  old 
coal  pits;  the  slate  contains  also  iron  pyrites,  and  both  its 
nonstituenLs  cumbimng  with  oxygen,  sulphate  of  iron  is 
formed,  with  excess  uf  sulphuric  acid,  which  acting  upon 
and  corabioing  with  the  clay  or  alumina  of  the  slate,  forms 
a double  sulphate  of  iron  and  alumina,  which  crystallizes 
in  small  filaments,  of  a greenish-while  colour. 

When  the  slate  containing  this  double  suit  is  put  into 
water,  it  is  dis.solved : by  evaporation,  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
iron  are  obtained,  and  u>  tlie  solution,  which  is  princi- 
pally sulphate  of  alumina,  potash  suits  arc  added,  and 
crystals  of  alum  are  formed  ; these  are  purified  by  redissolv- 
iDg  them  in  water  and  crystallization.  By  exposing  to 
air  and  moisture  Uie  slate  which  remains  after  the  solution 
of  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  alumina,  a further  {Xirlion  of  the 
pyrite.4  is  acted  upon,  and  more  sulphate  of  iron  and  alumina 
are  obtaine<l.  which  arc  dissolved,  as  licfore,  in  water. 

Alum  is  also  sometimes  prepared  hvdircctly  corabiningsul- 
phuric  acid  and  alumina,  w ith  the  addition  of  {.otash  salU;  in 
general,  however,  tliis  method  is  much  less  economical  than 
those  already  detailed.  By  whatever  process  alum  is  pre- 
pared, its  properties  are  the  following:  it  is  colourless,  in- 
odorous, has  an  astringent  taste,  and  cry  stallize-s  generally 
in  regular  octahedrons : but  by  the  addition  of  alumina,  and 
particular  management,  it  may  bomade  to  ciystallize  in  rubes. 
It  is  brittle,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder ; its  specific  gravity 
is  about  1 '73 1 ; water,  at  60”  Fahrenheit,  dissolves  about  one- 
eighteenth  of  its  weight  of  alum,  and  boiling  water  about 


three-fourths  of  its  weight.  The  solution  reddens  vegetable 
blue  colours  strongly ; when  exposed  to  dry  air,  alum  elllo- 
rcsces  slightly  on  the  surface,  but  it  remains  long  with- 
out undergoing  any  change  internally.  When  moderately 
heated,  alum  dissolves  in  its  water  of  crystallization  ; if  more 
strongly  heated,  the  water  is  evaporated,  and  when  exposed 
to  a very  high  temperature,  sulphuric  acid  is  expelled, 
and  there  remains  a mixture  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of 
potash. 

Alum  has  been  frequently  analyzed,  and  the  later  results 
of  chemists  differ  but  little.  Acmrding  to  Dr.  Thomson  it 
consists  of 

Four  atomsof  sulphuric  acid  . 40  x >t  = 160  or  32‘85  * 

Three  atoms  of  alumina  . 18  X 3 = 54  „ 11*08 

One  atom  of  potash  ...  = 48  „ g g5 

Twenty-five  atoms  of  water  . 9 x25  = 225  „ 46  22 

487  100-00 

The  same  chemist  considers  its  atomic  constitution  to  be 
Three  atoms  of  sulphate  of 

alumina 58  x 3 = 174  or  .35*73 

One  atom  of  sulphate  of  potash  if  88  „ 1807 

Twenty-five  atoms  of  water  . 9 x25  = 225  „ 46*20 


Weight  of  its  atom  , = 487  100  00 

The  analysis  of  Berzelius  agrees  very  closely  w ith  that  of 
Dr.  Thomson  ; the  greatest  difference  is  in  the  propirtion  ol 
sulphuric  acid,  which  the  former  slates  to  be  34*23  per  cent., 
being  1 • 38  greater  than  the  quantity  found  by  E^.  Thomson. 

Soda  alum  is  not  met  with  in  commerce.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared by  adding  sulphate  of  soda  to  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
alumina ; by  evaporation  crystals  arc  obtained,  which,  when 
pure,  have  the  following  pro^rties  : their  taste  is  astringent, 
and  their  form  the  ortahedron,  like  that  of  potash  alum ; 
they  are  mure  brittle  and  more  soluble  in  water  than  the 
crvstals  of  common  alum  : their  specific  gravity  is  almut  T6. 
When  soda  alum  is  heated  nearly  to  redness,  it  loses  its 
water;  and  when  more  strongly  beated,  sulphuric  acid  is 
expelled.  lu  other  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  com- 
mon alum.  It  appears  to  consist  of 
Three  atoms  uf  sulphate  uf 

alumina 58  X 3 = . 4 ur  36*94 

One  atom  of  sulphate  of  soda  s 7-.'  ,,  15*28 

Twenty-five  atoms  of  water  . 9 X*25  = 225  „ 47*78 

Weight  of  its  atom  . s 471  100  00 

According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  soda  alum  occurs  in  a native 
state  at  St.  Juan,  near  the  city  of  Mendoza  in  South  Ame- 
rica. It  is  found  in  small  nodules,  and  differs  from  the 
crystallized  salt  in  containing  only  twenty  atoms  of  water. 

Ammonia  Alum  may  bo  prepared  by  adding  sulphate  of 
ammonia  to  sulphate  of  alumina  in  solution.  By  evapora- 
tion octahedral  crystals  are  obtained,  similar  in  appearance 
and  in  many  properties  to  those  of  the  preceding  alums.  It 
is  more  soluble  in  water  than  potash  alum,  but  less  so  than 
soda  alum ; in  taste,  and  in  action  upon  v egetable  blue 
colours,  it  resembles  them. 

When  moderately  heated  it  swells,  fuses,  and  loses  its 
water  of  crystallization;  and  if  tlie  heat  be  much  increased, 
the  whole  both  of  the  sulphate  uf  ammonia  and  sulphuric 
acid  is  expelled,  and  pure  alumina  remains.  This  alum  is 
not  prepared  fur  use  m England,  but  it  is  said  to  be  inanu 
factured  in  Fraru'e.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  other 
alums,  by  thu  evolution  of  ammonia,  which  takes  place  on 
the  addition  of  potash  or  soda  in  sufficient  quantity. 

According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  ammonia  alum  is  coroposeil  of 
Throe  atoms  of  sulphate  of 

alumina 58  X 3 = 174  or  .38*15 

Oneatomofsulphatcofammonia  — 57  „ 12'5U 

Twenty-five  atoms  of  water  . 9 X25  « 2*25  „ 49*35 

Weignt  of  its  atom  . = 456  Ui0*00 

We  have  already  raentionixl  that  alum  is  dwomposed  by 
heat ; ami  the  same  effi'ct  is  produci'd  by  numerous  chciiiical 
re-agentH  : thus  the  alkalis.  i>otai>h.  so<la,  and  ammonia, 
when  added  Ui  it  in  sulution,  combine  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid  and  precipitate  alumina.  It  is  decomposed  by 
the  alkaline  earths,  Huie,  bar^-tes.  and  struntia  ; and  acetate 
of  lead,  muriate  of  lime,  &c.  &c.,  decompose  it  by  double 
decomposition. 
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Alum  sometimes  contains  suiphatc  of  iron,  which  is  ex- 
tremely ir\junous  in  certain  applications  of  alum.  It  is 
readily  detected  by  the  addition  of  a solution  of  ferrocyanatc 
of  potash,  which  precipitates  Prussian  blue  when  oxide  of 
iron  is  present. 

Alum  is  employed  for  a vast  number  of  purposes.  It  is 
used  in  lake  colours,  dyeing,  calico  printing,  loatber  dressing; 
and  by  candle-makers  to  harden  the  t^low  and  render  it 
white.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  making  pyrophorus.  as  will 
bo  hereafter  described ; and  in  medicine  it  is  employed  as  an 
astringent 

ALUM  SLAT£,  a rock  from  which,  os  its  name  implies, 
* alum  is  prepared.  It  is  found  in  Germany,  Sweden,  &c., 
and  in  Yorkshiro  a stratum  occurs,  which,  according  tu  Mr. 
Winter,  (Nicholson's  yoiimof.  No.  25.  p.  241,)  is  twenty-eight 
miles  in  length,  extending  from  ten  miles  to  the  southward 
of  Whitby,  to  eighteen  miles  to  tho  northward ; the  cliffs 
arc  in  general  precipitous,  and  their  height  is  from  100  to 
750  feet.  The  colour  of  this  slate  U bluish-grcv  : its  hard- 
ness varies ; at  the  top  part  of  tlie  stratum,  it  may  be  crumbled 
lietwoen  tho  Angers ; whereas  at  a considerable  depth,  it  is  as 
hard  as  roofing  slate.  The  specific  gravity  is  about  2'48.  By 
exposure  to  the  air  it  cttlonisces,  and  acquires  tlic  taste  of 
alum.  Alum  slate  has  not  been  accurately  analyzed;  it 
contains  silica,  alumina,  and,  before  efflorescence,  probably 
pyrites  or  bisulphuret  of  iron. 

At  Hurlctt  near  Paisley,  and  Campsic  near  Glasgow,  alum 
is  manufactured  from  what  appears  to  he  $laterlay,  irnpreg- 
nated  with  hisulphun*t  of  iron ; it  is  obtained  from  old  coal- 
pits. and  having  been  long  expo^d  to  air  and  moisture, 
sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  alumina  arc  formed,  and 
ery'^tallizo  so  as  comnlctcly  to  destroy  the  texture  of  tho 
.nlato. 

This  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  alumina  occurs  in  the 
form  of  soft  delicate  fibres,  easilv  separable  from  each  other;  it 
is  nearly  colourless,  of  a silky  lustre,  and  resembles  asbestos 
in  appearance.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  the  solution 
yields  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  when  potash  salts  are 
added  to  the  remaiuing  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina, 
crystals  of  alum  are  immediately  formed,  and  this  is  the 
process  of  alum-making  already  noticed.  According  to  the 
analysis  of  Phillips,  (.<4mia/*  ojf  Philorrphy,  2\ — 426,)  this 
double  sulphate  or  ferro-sulphatc  of  alumina  consists  of 
Sulphuric  acid  . . 30  9 

l*potoxide  of  iron  . . 20'7  * 

Alumina .5*2 


Leaving  for  water  . . 43  2 
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When  this  double  salt  has  been  dissolved,  the  remaining 
slate  is  exposed  in  heaps  to  air  and  moisture,  and  by  their 
action  upon  tho  pyrites,  further  quantities  of  the  salt  are 
obtained. 

ALUM  STONE,  a mineral  which  occurs  in  a secondary 
rock  at  La  Tolfa  in  Italy,  and  is  there  used  in  the  preparation 
of  alum : it  is  found  in  small  masses  and  veins,  and  acconl- 
ing  to  (Jordier  it  exists  in  most  burning  volcanoes.  It  is 
said  to  be  met  with  also  in  Tuscany  and  Hungary. 

This  mineral  is  either  massive  or  crystallixod;  the  former 
it  usually  greyish-white,  and  sometimes  red.  It  is  translu- 
cent, easily  frangible,  srretchos  calcareous  spar,  but  is 
scratched  by  ffuor  spar.  When  heated  by  the  blowpipe  it 
docropitates,  and  by  continuing  the  beat  emits  a sulphureous 
smell. 

The  crystals  are  goncrally  situated  in  the  cavities  of  the 
massive  substance ; they  arc  small,  shining,  sometimes  ex- 
ternally brownish ; their  form  is  nn  obtuse  rhomboid,  se- 
riously modified. 

Both  varieties  have  liccn  unolyzod,  the  massive  by  Vau- 
quelin,  and  tho  ciystallizod  by  (Jordier;  tho  results  arc. 


Maulva.  Cryitklllinl. 

Sulphuric  acid  . . 25  00  Sulphuric  acid  . . 35  495 

Alumina  ....  4.3*92  Alumina ....  39‘654 

Potash 3*08  Potash  ....  10021 

Silica 24*00  Water,  atraceofoxide 

Water 4*00  of  iron  and  loss  . 14  830 


100*00  100*000 
ALU'MIN.V.  The  earthy  oxide  of  aluminum,  sometimes 
called  argil  or  the  argillaceous  earth;  it  constitutes  the 
larger  portion  of  all  clays,  and  their  plastic  property  is 
owing  to  it.  The  name  of  alumina  is  derived  from  alumen, 
the  Latin  for  alum,  the  salt  from  which  it  is  generally  ob- 


tained ill  a pure  state,  by  means  which  will  presently  be  men- 
tioned. Alumina  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  earth ; 
the  adamantine  spar  or  corundum,  the  ruby  and  sapphire, 
are  alumina  nearly  pure  and  crystallized  ; these  substances 
have  not,  however,  any  of  the  more  obvious  properties  of 
common  clay,  for  iristead  of  Iteing  amorphous,  soft,  and 
diffusible  through  water,  they  are  crystallized,  arc  among 
tho  hardest  substances  in  nature,  and  will  not  mix 
with  water.  The  diaspore  is  a crystallized  mineral,  which 
consists  almost  entirely  of  alumina  and  water;  and  in  North 
America  another  hydnite  of  alumina  has  bwn  found,  and 
called  gibbsite. 

Tho  following  is  the  process  recommended  by  Berzelius 
{Traiti  de  Chimie,  ii.  369)  for  procuring  pure  alumina : dis- 
solve and  crystallize  alum  rewatodly  to  depri>*e  it  of  tlie 
peroxide  of  iron  which  it  usually  conmins ; when  tlius  ren- 
dered pure,  a portion  of  tho  alum  disaolvod  in  water  and 
added  to  a solution  of  potash  in  excess,  gives  a precipitate 
at  first,  which  is  afterwards  completely  re-dissolved.  To  a 
boiling  solution  of  the  purified  alum,  add  one  of  carbonate 
of  potuh,  as  long  as  precipitation  takes  place ; then  a slight 
excess  of  the  carbonate  being  used,  digest  with  a gentle 
heat  to  decompose  tho  subsulphato  of  alumina  formed. 
Wash  this  earemlly  on  a filler,  and  rc-dissolve  it  in  muri- 
atic acid  ; precipitate  the  clear  solution  with  ammonia  or 
the  carbonate,  and  wash  the  precipitate,  which,  when  dried 
with  a gentle  heat,  is  hydrate  of  alumina,  and  when  heated 
to  redness,  becomes  pure  alumina,  by  losing  its  water. 

If  intended  for  tbo  purpose  of  solution  in  acids,  it  is 
bettor  to  keep  the  alumina  in  tho  state  of  hydrate,  for  the 
heat  requisite  to  deprive  it  of  water,  occasions  its  particles  to 
cohere  so  firmly,  that  acids  act  upon  it  slowly  and  with  great 
difficulty. 

According  to  Gay  Lussac,  pure  alumina  may  he  obtained 
by  heating  ammonia  alum  to  redness  in  a plattna  crucible  ; 
thus  prc{iared  it  is  insohiblc  in  acids.  {Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de 
PAys.,  T.  lol.) 

The  properties  of  alumina  are,  that  it  is  white,  powdery, 
and  light ; it  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  it  adheres  to 
the  tongue.  Berzelius  ronsiders  alumina  to  be  composed  of 
53 . 3 aluminum  and  46 . 7 oxygen  out  of  1 00  parts ; hydrogen 
being  reckoned  unity,  he  reg^s  its  constitution  to  be  tw*o 
atoms  of  aluminum.  13.716  x 2=27.43*2,  with  3 atoms  of 
oxygen,  8.013x3  = 24.039;  its  atomic  weight  is  conse- 
quently 51.471.  Dr.  Thomson  states  its  constitution  to  he 
1 atom  of  aluminum  =10,  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  =8, 
giving  18  as  its  atomic  weight. 

Alumina  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  considerable  affinity 
exists  between  them,  as  is  shown  by  the  high  temperature 
required  to  decompose  the  hydrate,  ^rzelius  {An.  de  Ch. 
Ixxxii.  1 7)  found  that  1 00  parts  of  anhydrous  alumina  gained 
1 5 . 5 of  wrater  from  a dry  atmosphere,  and  33  from  a humid 
one ; which,  on  remoMtl  to  a dry  place,  were  reduced  to 
15.5. 

Alumina  shrinks  considerably  by  heat ; and  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood. supposing  that  tho  dofpee  of  contraction  would  dcu^r- 
mine  that  of  the  heat  producing  it,  invented  a pyrometer  on 
this  principle,  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  its  indications 
are  fallacious.  When  alumina  is  exposed  to  the  heat  ob- 
tained by  a jet  of  oxygen  gas  directed  on  a spirit  lamp,  it 
fuses  slowly  into  a clear  colourless  glass. 

Alumina  produces  no  change  in  vegetable  blues  or  yel- 
lows, and  consequently  shows  neither  acid  nor  alkaline 
properties.  When  in  a finely  divided  state,  and  especially 
when  recently  prccipiletwl  and  moist,  alumina  combines 
readily  with  most  acids,  oxc^t  the  carbonic;  but  when  it 
has  b^n  strongly  healed,  it  is  rendered  insoluble  in  them  ; 
it  dissolves  easily  in  the  solutions  of  potash  and  soila,  and 
even  those  of  bar)  tes  and  strontia,  but  ammonia  take*  it  up 
vor)'  sparingly. 

Nitric  and  muriatic  acids  fi»rm  salts  with  alumina,  which 
dissolve  in  wat<T  in  large  quantity,  but  afford  no  crystals  by 
evajwration  : these  acid*  nrv  applied  to  no  use.  Aet'tic  acid 
unites  with  alumina,  and  the  resulting  acetate  U largelv 
emplo)*e<l  in  calico  printing  as  a mordant:  it  is  generally 
prepared  from  alum  by  double  decomposition,  either  with 
acetate  of  lead  or  of  lime.  Sulphate  of  alumina  is  unim- 
portant. except  when  considend  a.s  entering  into  the  com 
position  of  alum. 

It  is  evideiU  from  what  has  been  stated  with  respect  to 
alumina,  that  it  is  an  cxcecflingly  important  sub«t.'inre, 
whether  regarded  as  a constituent  of  soils  or  with  rcspwt  to 
its  extensive  emphiymcnt  in  the  operationa  of  the  dyer. 
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ealicoprinter,  or  colour-maker.  It  it  a necetta^  in^> 
dieat  in  all  kindt  of  porcelain,  earthenware,  brickt,  and 
tiles. 

ALU'MINUM.  Tlie  base  of  alumina,  and  generally 
rt'U.nrded  at  a metal.  Davy  reduced  alumina  by  voltaic 
electricity,  and  by  the  action  of  poUutium  in  vapour  uptm 
alumina  heated  to  redneia.  Further  attempt*  were  made  by 
Uirstetl  and  Berzeliut,  but  it  wat  flnt  obtained  in  a per- 
fectly aeparute  state  by  Wohler  in  1H27.  who  procured  it  by 
acting  with  heat  upon  chloride  of  aluminum  wiihpotaatium  ; 
the  chlorine  combining  with  the  potassium,  the  chloride  so 
formed  was  dissolved  by  water,  and  the  aluminum  was  lofb 
Aluminum  thus  obtained  is  a grey  powder,  resembling 
platina  in  appearance  ; when  burnished  it  has  tlie  lustre  of 
tin  ; it  docs  not  fuse  at  the  temi)craluro  of  molting  east-iron, 
and  it  is  a non-conductor  of  electricity,  which  is  also  the  case 
with  iron  in  a ilncly  divided  state.  When  heated  to  redness 
in  tlm  air.  it  hums  with  great  vividness,  and  is  converted 
by  the  acquisition  of  oxygen  into  alumina  : in  pure  oxygen 
It  bums  aith  »o  great  splendor,  that  the  eye  can  scarcely 
support  it ,‘  but  in  order  to  produce  this  eucet  it  roust  ho 
previously  heated  to  redness  : the  heat  cvolve<l  is  sufficiently 
great  b>  fuse  the  alumina  partially,  and  it  is  then  as  hard 
as  corundum. 

Aluminum  dues  not  deo>mi)ose  water  until  it  is  heated 
to  ebullition,  and  then  decompueitiun  is  slowly  clToctod. 
Neither  sulphuric,  muriatic,  nor  nitric  acid  dissolve  alumi- 
num when  cold,  but  when  heated  they  act  upon  it  tpnckly. 
It  dissolves  very  readily  even  in  a weak  s<^ution  of  potash, 
with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  Solution  of  ainraunia 
also  dissolves  it.  With  oxygen,  as  already  noticwl,  alumi- 
num forms  alumina  : combined  with  chlorine,  the  result  is 
a duliquescent  chloride.  Sulphuret  of  aluminum  may  be 
procur^  by  dropping  sulphur  upon  heated  aluminum ; it 
is  a black  powder,  which  decomposes  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  which,  when  put  into  water,  deposits  alumina  and 
evolves  sulphuretted  hvdrogen. 

ALURE1>.  ALRED,  or  ALFRED,  of  Beverlev,  an 
English  historian,  who  livod  in  the  twclhh  century*,  tie  is 
the  author  of  an  Epitome  of  British  History,  from  the  time 
of  the  fabulous  Brutus  to  the  twenw-ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  which  Thomas  Hearne  published  at 
Oxford  in  1716,  under  the  title  of  The  AnuaU  of  Alured  of 
Ii€verley.  It  is  written  in  a Latin  style  remarkable  for  its 
correctness,  considering  the  ago  in  which  the  author  lived ; 
and  more  attention  anpears  to  be  paid  in  it  to  the  dates 
of  (he  events  recorde<l  than  in  roust  of  our  antient  chro- 
nicles. U exhibits,  however,  in  many  places  so  strung  a 
resemblance  to  the  similar  work  wbich  bears  the  name  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  that  Leland,  and  others  after  him, 
have  considered  it  to  be  merely  an  abridgment  of  Geoffrey's 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  rather  seem  that 
Alured's  history  was  really  published  before  that  of  Geof- 
frey, so  that  where  they  agree  in  expresaion,  the  plagiarism 
or  copying  ought  prubahly  to  bo  charged  upon  the  latter. 
Geoffrey's  work  has  always  been  regarded  as  principally  a 
translation  fraro  a British  or  Armoric  original ; and  he  and 
Alured  may  have  drawn  their  information,  to  a considerable 
extent,  from  the  same  sources.  Of  the  personal  history 
of  Alured  the  little  that  has  been  handc<\  down  rests  en- 
tirely on  the  worthless  autliurity  of  Bulc,  in  his  IHuetrium 
Bioirntg  liritannio!  ScripUrrum  CuUUofiue.  a Japheto,  per 
36*20  Anrtoe.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the  town  of 
Hevorlcy,  in  Yorkshire ; to  have  received  his  education  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  distinguished  for  bis  skill  in 
divinity,  as  well  as  in  various  branches  of  |irufane  learning  : 
and.  having  aftorwanls  turned  secular  priest,  to  have  been 
uaade  one  of  the  canons  and  treasurer  of  the  chundi  of  St. 
John  in  his  native  town.  His  death  is  conjectured  (u  have 
taken  place  in  1129.  the  year  in  which  his  annals  tenuiiuite. 
Hale  makes  him  the  author  of  many  other  works ; but  the 
catalogue  appears  to  be  maiiufai’jturcd  by  the  process  of  re- 
presenting each  of  the  boohs  of  his  Annals  us  a distinct 
treatise.  Among  the  works  that  have  been  attributed  to 
Alured  is  a history  of  St.  John  of  Beverley:  which  the 
writer  of  his  life  in  the  Hiograpkia  Britannica  considers 
to  be  a collection  of  charters  and  other  records  rcspocling 
that  ecclesiastical  foundution  still  preserved  among  the 
Cottonian  manuscripts  in  tliu  British  Museum.  But  for 
ibe  opinion  that  this  collection  is  the  history  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Alurod,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
(grounds. 

ALUTA.  or  ALT,  a tributary  of  tba  Danube,  which  rises 


in  Transylvania,  in  the  eastern  Carpathian  naountaans,  about 
46^  4u'  N.  lat.  Its  course  is  at  first  due  south  for  about  60 
miles,  when  it  makes  a turn  and  runs  nearly  due  north  for 
about  20  miles.  Its  general  course  is  then  S.W.,  S.S.W., 
and  S.,  tfll  it  reaches  the  Carpathian  mountains,  through 
which  it  makes  its  way.  This  pass,  railed  the  Pass  of  the 
Red  Tower,  is  about  Ibrniles  S.S.E.  of  Herroanstadl.  From 
the  mountains  the  Alt  takes  o general  south  course  through 
Wallachia,  forming  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  that  province  : 
it  joins  the  Danube  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Nikopolis.  in 
alMUt  43®  46^  N.  lat.,  24^  52'  K.  hmg.  The  whole  length 
of  its  course  is  not  less  than  250  miles,  and  may  be  consi- 
derably more.  Tlu;  navigation  of  the  river  is  hoid  to  be 
dangerous.  It  brings  down  particles  of  gold  from  the  auri- 
ferous sands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains. 

ALVA.  DUKE  OF.  [Seo  Alba.] 

ALVAR,  a principality  in  the  centre  of  Upper  liiii- 
dostan,  twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  Delhi,  north-west 
of  Agra,  and  between  27®  and  2b^  of  north  latitude. 
Alvar  is  a well-wooded,  hilly  country,  abounding  with 
jungle  and  with  natural  fostnoBses,  of  which  advantage 
has  boun  taken  .by  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  carry  on  a 
system  of  predatory  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts. These  people  are  described  as  having  been  formerly 
exceedingly  brutal  in  their  habits ; and  for  this  reason  it  was 
once  customary  with  some  of  the  native  chiefs,  whem  at  w ar. 
to  engage  their  services,  in  order  the  mure  effectually  to 
ravage  the  country  of  their  enemies.  The  principalitv  is 
now  under  the  dominion  of  the  Rajah  of  Macherry,  whose 
■way  exU'nds  over  about  .1009  square  miles.  Tho  chief 
towns  in  hU  dominions  are  Alvar,  Macherry.  end  Uajghur: 
although  Macherry  gives  Uie  title  to  the  chief,  Alvar  is  the 
capital. 

In  180.1,  during  tnc  war  with  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of 
Bcrar,  Lord  Lake  concluded  a treaty  with  the  Macherry 
Rajah,  who  then  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  govcmnieiit.  Two  years  ailcr  that  time,  he  w 
ceivod  a considerable  accession  of  territory  at  the  expense  of 
the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor,  who,  contrary  to  hit  engagements, 
had  assisted  Holkar  in  his  hostility  to  the  Company's 
government. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  this  principality  were  not  originally 
incited  to  their  lawless  courses  by  the  oppression  of  the 
neighbouring  chiefs,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  roust 
have  been  confirmed  in  their  liad  habits  by  the  harsh  and 
cruel  measures  adopted  towards  them.  Among  other  re- 
strictions, they  were  prohibited  from  cultivating  the  land  in 
any  situation  where  adequate  returns  exmld  be  expected ; 
their  implements  of  husbandry  in  such  cases  were  seixod 
and  destroyed,  and  themselves  subjected  to  the  most  brutal 
unishraents.  They  were  frequently  put  to  a lingering  death 
y lieing  enclosed  witlun  four  walls.  So  far  were  these  mea- 
sures of  cruelty  from  having  produced  any  reformation  in  the 
people,  that  the  commission  of  outrages  was  continually  on 
thu  increase : whereas,  since  the  interference  of  the  English 
government,  and  the  consequent  adoption  of  conciliatory 
measures,  outrages  are  now  of  rare  occurrence,  which  were 
before  so  fVer|Uont  that  no  one  could  venture  to  travel  from 
ODo  part  of  the  country  to  another  without  a military  C5>cort. 
(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a Map  of  Hindmtan,  Hamilton's 
Eaet  India  Gazetteer,  and  Parliamentary  Repttrte.) 

ALVAR,  a large  and  strongly-fortified  town,  situated 
at  the  base  of  a steep  hill,  in  27'’  44'  north  hit.,  and  76®  32' 
cast  long.,  seventy-five  miles  S.S.W.  from  Delhi.  This 
town  is  in  the  principality  of  the  same  name,  and  foniis 
at  once  tlie  capital  and  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Macherry  Rajah.  On  tho  summit  of  the  hill  at  the  foot 
of  which  Alvar  is  built,  there  is  a strong  fort.  129U  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  town. 

A LV  ARKZ,(FRANClSCO.)a  Portuguese  traveller, was 
born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  centurv.  at  the  town 
of  Coimbra.  King  Emanuel  made  him  his  chaplain. 
About  tho  year  1512,  David,  tho  Emperor  of  Ab>s.Mn)M, 
sent  a certain  Armenian,  by  name  Matheo,  to  India,  with 
the  view  of  eBtablishing  an  alliance  with  Portugal.  Matheo 
was  kindly  roccivod  by  Alfonso  dc  Alboquerr|ue,  who  was 
then  govomor  of  tho  settlements  in  India.  Hu  was  sent  to 
Portugal,  and  at  first  cunsideriHi  as  an  impostor,  and 
treated  os  such  by  those  who  conducted  him.  On  his 
arrival  at  LisNm,  King  Emanuel  rendered  him  ample 
justice ; and  in  1515,  he  sent  Edward  Galvao  on  an  extra- 
ordinary embassy  to  the  Emperor  David,  and  Alvarez  was 
appointed  hu  secretary.  A^r  a long  voyage,  they  arrived 
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at  the  2»1e  of  Cainaran,  in  the  Red  Sea.  where  Galvan  died 
not  lon<;  after  hia  arrival. 

While  Lope  Suarez  wa»  ({overnur  of  India,  this  mis«iun 
was  delayed  ; but  Die|(o  I.opez  dc  Scgucira,  who  {Succeeded 
him  in  the  ffovernment.  perfected  what  his  predecessor  had 
left  incom)Mete.  Me  appuinte<l  Rodrico  de  Lima  am- 
bassador, and  conhnned  Alvarez  in  the  office  of  secretary. 
He  told  Rodrigo  before  all  the  men.  * 1 send  Alvarez  wiili 
you.  and  not  you  with  Alvan^z : do  nothing  without  first 
asking  his  advice,  and  follow  it  exactly.' 

The  expedition  landed  at  Arkeeko  on  the  Abyssinian  coast, 
on  the  7th  of  April.  15'iO  : here  they  met  with  a Moor  and  a 
Christian.  Tlic  latter  informed  them  that  the  country  was 
inhabited  by  Christians,  btit  that  they  were  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  the  Mohaiiimedaiis.  I^hc  Christian  gover- 
nor of  the  country  came  aflerwanls  with  a fine  retinue  to 
meet  them.  The  monks  of  the  monastery  of  BUam  also 
visited  the  travellers,  and  received  them  kindly  in  their 
house.  Proocciliug  on  their  journey  with  muchfatjgucaml 
privation,  occasioned  partly  by  the  loss  of  their  guide  and 
Interpreter,  Matheo,  who  dieil  shortly  aRer  entering  the 
Abyssinian  territory,  they  arrived  at  the  em|»erur's  rusidcnce 
in  Amhnra.  after  passing  through  the  countries  of  Tigre  and 
AngoU  After  some  years’  residence  in  that  city  and  country, 
Alvarez  returned  Ut  Lisbon  on  *24th  July.  1527.  The  king 
rewarded  him  with  a handsome  Iwnefice.  and  onlered  him 
to  publish  an  account  of  his  travels.  Alvarez  publishtHl  his 
work  at  Uslxm.  in  one  volume  folio,  with  the  following  title: 

‘ Df^jcripfam  dax  Terrax  do  Presle  Jnam,  srfiundo  vio  e 
ez<TCT»eo  o Padre  Franrieco  Alcarez,  capelido  del  Hey  notao 
xenhor,  agora  novamente,  impretto  j)or  mandad  do  dxto 
eenhor  em  eaxa  de  Luia  Rodriguez^  libreirn  de  aua  AUeza. 
laaboa,  1540.  A copy  of  this  volume  is  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Alvarez  says  in  his  dedication  to  the  king,  that  be  went 
to  Paris  purposely  to  purchase  the  type  for  the  printing  of 
his  manuscript. 

In  his  relation,  the  traveller  speaks  more  of  the  country 
than  of  himself.  The  simplicity  and  frankness  with  which 
it  is  written  arc  admirable.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  in 
every  page.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  writer  gives  no  exact 
notions  of  the  relative  position  of  places,  or  of  distances,  parti- 
cularly as  he  traversed  and  visited  the  now  almost  unknown 
countries  of  Angot,  Amham,  and  Efat.  Peter  Covilham, 
[see  Abyssinia,  p.  58,]  who  was  in  Abyssinia  at  the  time  of 
Alvarez'  arrival,  informed  him  that  the  Nile  (Bahrel  Azrek) 
rose  in  the  kingdom  of  Gojam,  and  that  he  (Covilham)  had 
been  sent  there  on  a mission  by  the  Queen  Elena.  The 
narrative  of  Alvarez  is  generally  dear,  and  he  is  apparently 
an  honest  ami  trustworthy  writer.  A French  translation 
appeared  of  it  in  1558,  at  Antwerp,  under  the  title  of  De- 
scription Historique  de  t Ethiopie,  by  Bcdlere.  There  is  also 
another  in  Spanish,  by  Fray  Tomas  de  Padilla.  (Antwerp, 
1557.)  and  Ramusio  publishixl  it  in  Italian,  in  his  collection 
of  Travels.  We  have  not  seen  the  latter  of  these  tnuisla- 
tions ; but  of  the  two  former,  the  Spanish  is  by  for  prefer- 
able to  the  French.  It  is  surprising  that  a bwk  of  such 
merit  should  not  havo  been  translated  into  English.  A 
copy  of  the  original,  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish  and  French 
translations,  are  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

Alvarez  died  in  1 540.  He  was  not  a man  of  very  superior 
talents,  but  he  was  undoubtedly  an  accurate,  and,  above  all, 
an  honest  traveller.  (See  Nicolao  Antonio.  Mariana, 
book  XXX.  ch.  23 — 25.) 

ALVERSTOKE.  [See  Gosport.] 

ALYAHTTES,  akingof  L^dia,  the  fatherof  Creesus:  be 
died  about  b.c.  562.  after  a reign  of  fifty-seven  years.  Near 
the  Lake  Gygflea,  which  is  a few  miles  north  of  Sardis  (now 
Sart)  in  Asia  Minor,  we  still  see  the  immense  mound  of 
earth  which  was  raised  to  his  memory.  Herodotus,  who  gives 
tlie  first  account  of  it  (i.  93.)  says,  that  the  circuit  round  the 
base  was  3800  Greek  feet,  and  the  width  (of  the  base?)  2600 
feet.  The  height  is  not  given.  The  lower  part  of  it  was 
a substruction  of  stone,  which  is  now  coverca  by  the  earth 
that  has  fallen  down  : but  the  mound  still  retains  its  conical  i 
form,  and  nses  up  like  a natural  hill.  Its  dimensions  are 
much  greater  than  those  of  any  similar  monuments  in  Great 
Britain.  The  circuit  of  Silbury  Hill,  which  forms  so  striking 
an  object  on  the  Bath  road,  is  inconsiderable  when  compared 
with  the  mound  of  Alyattes.  Other  mounds  of  various  sizes 
are  found  near  the  large  one,  and  probably  were  raised  in  1 
memoty  of  the  antient  kinga  of  Lydia.  (See  Chandler'a 
Travw  tn  Asia  Minor.) 


lu  the  reign  of  Alyattes  a great  eclipse  took  flace  while 
the  Lvdian  and  Median  armies  were  fighting  (Herod,  i.  74): 
the  place  where  the  eclipse  was  seen  is  not  mentioned  b> 
HerulotUH:  but  we  may  fairly  conjecture  it  was  in  tbo  upper 
latitudes  of  Asia  Minor,  and  between  the  Halys  and  the 
higher  waters  of  the  Euphrates.  This  eclipse  was  predicted 
bv  Thales  of  Miletus,  but  we  cannot  infer  from  the  words  of 
Herodotus  that  he  predicted  the  day : all  that  the  wonls  of 
the  historian  can  1m  made  to  signify  is,  that  he  pre«lirtcd 
the  year.  But  Herodotus  knew  so  little  of  physical  science 
that  we  must  not  interpret  his  words  too  strictly.  .Scahgvr 
says  this  eclipse  took  place  October  1,  583  b.c.:  Volnev, 
February  3,  62fi : Mayer,  May,  603.  Co*tard,  Phil.  Trons. 

1 753.  showed,  by  allowing  for  the  moon's  nrcelcrntion,  that 
Mayer's  eclipse  was  not  seen  at  all  in  Asia  Minor. 

Baily  has  calculated  {Phil.  Transac.  1811)  all  the  c«*li)tses 
from  B.c.  650  to  B.C.  580,  and  has  found  only  one  tliat  was 
total  in  ur  near  any  part  uf  Asia  Minor,  vir.  30  Sept  610. 
The  ixmtre  of  the  moon's  shadow  passed  in  the  forenoon  in 
a right  line  over  the  north-castcni  part  of  Asm  Minor, 
through  Armenia  into  Persia.  It  passed  over  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ilalys.  If  the  eclipse  mcntionofl  by  UicKlurus  to 
have  taken  place  during  the  voyage  uf  Agathoclcs,  » c 310,  be 
rightly  given,  a correction  becomes  necessan'  for  the  muon's 
distance  from  her  node,  which  being  allow^  fur.  m eclipse 
between  b.c.  650  and  580  was  central  or  total  at  or  near 
any  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Therefore  cither  the  dhto  of  tho 
eclipse  of  Agathoclesor  of  Thales  is  false. 

ALYTIl,  a town  in  Perthshire,  in  an  extensive  parish, 
which  stretches  into  Forfarshire,  includes  the  Mountains  of 
Kings  Seat  (1238  feet  high)  and  Mount  Blair,  and  the 
forest  of  Alyth,  and  affonU  a supply  of  game  and  fuel. 
Some  parts  of  the  parish  are  (Ittcnl  for  pasturage  of  black 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
rivulet,  running  into  the  Isla,  a tributary  of  the  Tay,  and  at 
the  foot  of  a hill.  It  ha.s  a welI-supp)to<l  market,  and  some 
manufactures,  of  linen  and  yam.  Thera  are  several  (airs 
in  the  year.  The  church  U an  ancient  Gothic  building,  in 
good  condition  : and  besides  the  usual  parochial  school, 
there  is  one  at  Drumfork  in  tho  parish,  ostablushed  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Alyth  was 
constituted  a royal  burgh  in  the  fifteenth  centuiY',  but  never 
sent  members  to  parliament.  Ills  12  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Forfar.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  2888.  There 
are  the  vestiges  of  a fortification  on  a hill  near  the  town. 

A^MADEUS  I.  was  the  son  of  Adelaide.  Mait-hioness  of 
Susa.and  of  Humbert  I.,  Count  of  Maurienne,  in  Savoy, 
called  the  ‘ White-handed;'  some  say  he  was  the  sun 
of  Oddo,  Humbert's  son.  After  his  father's  death,  he 
governed  conjaintly  with  his  mother  the  states  of  Susa 
and  Maurienne.  Tliis  made  him  roaster  of  the  great 
pass  over  the  Alps  into  Italy,  by  Mont  Cenis,  from 
which  cireuii'.i-t.uirc  much  of  the  subsequent  import- 
ance of  his  family  was  derived.  He  married  a daughter  of 
(^rald.  Count  of  Burgundy.  Amadous,  a.s  a feudaton*  of  the 
empire,  was  attending  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  at  V^erotim, 
when  one  day  he  a.sked  admission  to  the  imperial  chamber, 
followed,  as  was  his  custom,  by  a numerous  retinue  of  young 
noblemen  and  squires.  Henry  ordered  him  to  be  admitted, 
but  * without  his  tail,  meaning  his  retinue.  Upon  this. 
Amadeus  refused  to  enter  without  his  friends.  The  emperor 
was  not  displeased  at  his  lioldness,  and  allowed  the  whole 
to  come  in  with  thejr  lord.  From  this  circumstanoe  Ama- 
deus was  styled  Caudatw.  Amadeus  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  a re<xinriliation  between  Henry 
I\’.  and  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  and  thus  putting  an  end  to  the 
disastrous  contest  between  the  church  and  the  empire.  He 
died  soon  after,  in  1078,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Jean  de  Maurienne. 

AMADEUS  II.,  Ktvled  by  some  III.,  as  they  suppowe 
another  Amadeus,  either  before  or  after  Amadeus  1..  of 
whom,  however,  they  give  us  no  account.  This  ho-s  occa- 
sioned some  confusion  in  the  early  genealogy*  of  the  House 
of  Savoy.  He  succeeded  his  father  Humliert  II..  Count  of 
I Maurienne.  in  1103.  He  accompanied  Henry  V.  to  Romo, 
where  the  latter  wa.s  crowned  emperor.  As  a reward  for 
his  fidelity,  Henry  gave  him  the  title  of  Count  of  .Savoy, 
and  vicar  perpetual  of  the  empire.  Amadeus  also  took  the 
title  of  Marquis  of  Turin  : and  marritxl  the  daughter  of  the 
Count  or  I^uphin,  as  he  was  callcil,  uf  Vienne,  on  the 

I Rhone.  His  aifTcrcnces  with  Louis  VII.,  King  of  Franco, 
who  was  Amadeus'  cousin  by  hU  mother's  side,  were  scttlec: 
by  the  madiatioD  of  St.  Bernard,  the  &mous  Abbot  of  Clair  • 
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?aux«  who  periuadetl  Amadeu*  to  take  tiio  eroM.  and  ac- 
company the  kinft  to  the  Holy  J^nd,wbich  expedition,  how 
ever,  turned  out  un»ucceuful.  Amadeus  diatinguistied  him- 
self at  the  sici^  of  Damascus,  and  relieved  Acre,  which  was 
hesict^  by  the  Turks.  On  his  return  frum  Syria,  he  landed 
in  the  island  of  Cvprus,  where  he  died  at  Nicosia,  of  a fever, 
in  1148.  Tlic  celebrated  Abbey  of  Hautecombe,  where  are 
the  sepulchres  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  was  founded  by  him 
in  1125. 

AMADEUS  III.  succeeded,  in  12'J3.  his  father  Thoma-*, 
as  Count  of  Savoy,  and  his  brother  inhcriteil  Piedmont. 
Amadeus  obliged  the  Count  of  Genevois  to  acknowledge 
himself  his  vassal : ho  also  conquered  the  Chablais  and  tho 
I.ower  Valais ; and  sent  troops  over  the  Little  St.  Bernard 
into  the  valley  of  Aosta,  and  subjugated  that  country.  Tbo 
Emperor  Frederick  II.,  on  his  passage  through  Turin,  was 
sumptuously  entertained  hi'  Amadeus,  to  wboise  titles  he 
add^  on  this  occasion  those  of  Duke  of  Chablais  and  of 
Aosta.  Amadeus  died  in  1246. 

AMADEUS  IV.,  called  'the  Great,'  succeeded  his  uncle 
Philip  in  1285.  By  his  marriage  with  Syhilla.  Countes.s  of 
Bugey  and  Bresse,  these  districts  of  ancient  Burgundy 
were  unite«l  to  his  states.  He  interfered  in  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  Counts  of  Genevois  and  the  Bishop  of  Geneva,  and 
protected  the  city  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Counts. 
The  town  and  district  of  liTca  gave  iUolf  up  to  him  by  com- 
mon consent  of  the  citizens.  He  inherited  the  barony  of 
Faurigny  by  the  will  of  Beatrix,  the  last  of  her  faniilv,  but 
he  had  to  defend  his  claims  by  arms  against  the  Dauphin  of 
Vienne.  This  was  the  origin  of  long  wars  between  the  two 
states.  Amadeus  afterwards  embarked  for  tho  East,  where 
he  assisted  in  tbo  defence  of  Rhodes  against  the  Turks  in 
1315.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  assumed  the  white 
cross  on  his  arms  and  banner,  which  has  ever  since  remained 
the  ensign  of  .Savoy.  He  died  in  1323  at  Avignon,  where  i 
be  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  urging  Pope  John  XXII.  to  ; 
proclaim  a new  crusade.  j 

AMADEUS  V.  succeedc<l  his  brother  Edward  in  1329, 
continued  the  war  against  the  Dauphin  of  Vienne,  and 
died  in  1342.  He  has  been  called  Aymon  by  the  same 
historians  who  have  anticipated  one  number  in  tho 
list  of  tho  fonnor  Amadeuses.  They  all  agree  in  calling 
the  following.  Amadeus  VI.  The  names  of  Ayroon  and 
Amadeus  were  frequently  confounded  in  the  countries  of 
ancient  Burgundv. 

AMADEUS  Vl,,  son  and  successor  of  tho  preceding, 
was  called  ' the  Green  Count.'  from  tho  colour  uf  the 
dress  in  which  he  appeared,  when  only  fourteen  years  of 
age.  at  a ^reat  tournament  given  at  Chamhepr,  where  he 
won  the  pnze.  In  1349  Humbert,  last  Dauphin  of  Vienne, 
disgusted  with  the  world  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  an 
only  son,  gave  up  his  title  and  principality  to  Charles, 
grandson  of  Philip  of  Vakis,  and  retired  into  a Dominican 
convent. 

From  that  epoch  tho  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France 
has  been  called  Dauphin,  and  the  pnn'inco  Dauphiny. 
Amadeus  VI.  was  not  nleased  at  this  cession,  which  gave 
him  a much  more  formiaable  neighbour  than  he  had  l>efore  ; 
and  a war  ensued,  in  which  Amadeus  defeated  the  French 
in  1354.  A treaty  was  concluded  at  Paris  the  following 
year,  by  which  the  Count  of  Savoy  gave  up  to  France  the 
districts  he  poesessed  in  Dauphiny  beyond  the  rivers  Rhone 
and  Guier  ; and  he.  on  his  part,  was  acknowledged  undis- 
puted sovereign  of  Faucignyand  the  country  of  Gex,  as 
well  as  suzerain  lord  over  the  Counts  of  Genevois.  all  which 
titles  bad  been  till  then  subjects  of  contention  between 
the  Counts  of  Savoy  and  the  Dauphins  of  Vienne.  Ama- 
deus w'as  next  engagetl  in  a war  against  the  two  brothera, 
Barnabas  and  Galcazzo  Visconti,  who  had  ottacked  the 
Marquis  of  Monlferrat.  He  marched  to  tho  assistance  of 
the  latter,  and  drove  away  the  forces  of  the  Visconti.  He 
also  obliged  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo  to  pav  him  homage. 
He  thus  extended  his  dominion  on  the  Italian  side  of  the 
Alps.  Amadeus's  alliance  was  courted  by  the  principal 
.sovereigns  of  his  time.  John  Palccologus,  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  Amadeus's  cousin  by  his  mother's  sido,bcing 
threatened  by  the  Bulgarians  and  tho  Turks,  who  had  taken 
Adrianople,  implored  the  assistance  of  the  western  princes. 
The  )H)pi*  proclaimod  a crusade,  but  the  Count  of  Savoy  alone 
answered  the  call.  At  his  own  expense  he  assembled  a 
number  of  galleys  in  the  port  of  Venice,  where  he  era- 
hurked  with  a chosen  band  of  his  own  knights,  and  a con- 
siderable number  of  arrhora  and  otner  infantr)',  all  dressed 
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' in  green.  He  arrived  at  Coron  in  the  Mor^  in  July 
136C,  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  GalUpoli,  where 
Sultan  Amurath  haa  placed  a garrison.  The  town  was 
taken,  and  the  white  cross  of  Savoy  hoisted  on  its  ramparts. 
' From  Gallipoli  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
found  the  people  in  great  confusion,  the  Emperor  Palawlogus 
being  a prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Bulganans.  Amadous 
sailed  again  for  iho  Black  Sea,  landed  on  tht*  Bulgarian 
coast,  took  Mc.sembria  by  storm,  and  attacked  Vtma.  The 
Bulgarians  now  sued  fur  peace,  and  as  a first  condition  de- 
livered Pala.«ologus,  who  returned  to  Constantinople  with 
Amadeus.  Tlu*  latter,  however,  s<xjn  after  quarrelled  with 
the  Greek  emperor,  whom  he  was  endeavouring,  but  in 
vain,  to  restore  to  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  or  Wegtem 
church.  An  interesting  account  of  this  expedition  from  the 
original  MSS.  was  lately  published  by  i'ictro  Dutta,  of 
Turin.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  Amadeus  found  that  the 
Visconti  had  availed  themselves  of  his  absence  to  invade 
again  Montferrat  and  Piedmont,  although  Galeazzo  Visconti 
ha<l  married  Blanche.  Amadeus's  sister.  Amadeus  soon 
obliged  them  to  retire  and  to  raise  the  siege  of  Asti.  The 
Emperor  Charles  IV^,  on  his  passage  through  Charaberv, 
was  splendidly  entertained  by  Amadeus,  wlio  did  homage 
as  Duke  of  Aosta  and  Chablais,  Marquis  of  Susa,  and 
imperial  Vicar,  according  to  femlal  usage,  by  throwing  tho 
banners  of  those  jurisdictions  to  the  ground  before  the  em- 
peror: ‘but  when  the  sixth  banner  came  forth,  which  was 
that  of  the  white  cross,  the  Count  of  Savoy  entreated  the 
emperor  not  to  allow  it  to  be  lowered,  saving  that  it  had 
never  been  lowered  yet  to  tlie  ground,  and  never  should, 
so  please  God.'  ( Paradino,  CAroni^wc  </c  .'‘oiwc.)  Amadeus 
had  now  ri.sen  to  great  power  and  mllucnce,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  the  arbiter  of  Italy.  The  Venetians  and  the  Ge- 
noese had  long  quarrelled  altout  the  possession  of  the  Island 
of  Tenedos,  in  the  iEgean  Sea;  but  at  lost  agreed  to  give 
it  in  full  possession  to  the  Count  of  Savoy.  Amadeus  in  his 
old  age  was  still  thinking  of  another  expedition  against  the 
Turks,  but  the  Pojje  Clemens  VII.  persuaded  him  first  to 
accompany  Louis  Duke  of  Anjou  in  bus  expedition  to  Naples, 
to  which  kingdom  he  was  called  by  the  adoption  of  Queen 
Joanna  I.  Amadeus  went  in  1382.  and  shsre<l  in  the  first 
successes  of  Louis,  who  conquered  the  Abruzzi  and  Apulia. 
A contafpous  disease,  however,  spread  through  the  army, 
and  the  Count  of  Savoy  was  one  of  its  earliest  victims,  lie 
died  at  Santo  Stefano  in  Apulia,  in  1383.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Annonciadc. 

AMADEUS  VII.,  called  'the  Red  Count,'  succeeded 
his  father,  Amadeus  VI.  He  made  the  important  acquisi- 
tion of  the  county  of  Nice,  by  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
citizens,  in  1388.  and  the  act  was  solemnlv  registered  os  a 
public  document.  He  was  killed  by  a fail  from  his  hurse 
while  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Ix>mes,  near  Thonon,  iii 
1391. 

AMADEUS  VIII.,  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding, 
was  creoled  first  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  1416,  by  the  Emperor 
SigUmund,  who  declared  the  court  of  the  rtutchy  to  Iks  in- 
dependent of  the  imperial  chamber.  Amadeus  waged  war 
against  Philip  Maria  ViscontH  Duke  of  Milan,  and  took 
Vercelli,  which  he  united  to  his  dominions.  He  also  an- 
nexed to  them  tho  county  of  Genevois,  having  purchased 
the  rights  of  the  various  claimants  after  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line.  Thus  the  whole  of  Savov  w as  finally  united 
under  one  sovereign.  He  was  also  Wince  of  Piedmont, 
Baron  of  Vaud,  I»rd  of  Nizza,  Monduvi,  and  Valenzu,  Duke 
of  Aosta,  &c.  Amadeus  gave  his  subjects  a code  of  laws 
called  Staiuia  Sahaudifc.  Under  him  Savoy  enjoyed  pro- 
found |)eace,  whilst  the  countries  around  were  a prey  to 
foreign  and  civil  wars.  After  forty-three  years'  reign,  and 
having  lost  his  wife,  Maria  Beatrix  of  Burgundy,  be  retire<l, 
in  1434,  to  the  hermitage  of  Ripaille,  a delightful  spot  on 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with  six  of  his  nobles,  whom  he  created 
Knights  of  St.  Maurice.  He  entrustetl  the  administration 
of  his  states  to  his  son  Louis.  For  five  years  he  lived  at 
Ripaille,  where  he  was  consulted  in  matters  of  importance 
by  nis  son  as  well  as  other  sovereigns : and  here  he  mediated 
the  peace  of  Arras  between  France  and  England.  The  coun- 
cil assembled  at  Basle,  having  deposed  Rugenius  1\'.  in  1439, 
called  Amadeus  to  the  Papal  chair.  Amadeus  at  first  refused, 
but  being  pensuarled  by  tne  Cardinal  of  Arles,  he  assumed 
the  pontifical  dignity  with  the  name  of  Felix  V.  At  the  same 
time  he  definitively  abdicated  his  temporal  soveadgnty  to 
hU  son  Louis.  In  June,  1440,  tho  new  pope  proceeded  to 
Basle, -where  ho  was  solemnly  crowned.  France.  England, 
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Spain, Oermany,  and  Lombardy, acknovledged  nim aspope, 
wiiilst  the  rest  of  Italy  and  the  Venetians  supported  Elugc- 
nias,  who  continuod  to  reside  at  Rome.  The  schism  lasted 
nine  years,  but  Eugenius  having  died,  the  Cardinals  who 
wore  at  Romo  elected  Nichul<ts  V..  when  Felix  himself  pro- 
posed to  renounce  his  rights  to  Nicholas,  and  thus  terminate 
the  scandal  of  the  church.  This  arrungement  was  effected 
in  1449,  and  Felix  having  solemnly  deposed  the  tiara,  and 
ba\ing  received  tho  title  of  Cardinal  Legate,  retired  again 
to  his  favourite  Ripaillc,  where  he  met  his  six  old  com- 
panions, and  appeared  as  forgetful  of  the  pomps  and  cares 
of  the  papacy  as  he  had  been  of  those  of  his  temporal  sove- 
reignty. He  died  in  January,  1451,  at  Genevas. 

AMADEUS  IX.,  DukeofSavi^,  succeeded  his  father 
Louis  in  1465.  He  was  called  ‘the  ^ious,’  from  his  goodness 
and  charity  to  the  poor.  Ho  married  Yolandc  of  France, 
sister  of  Louis  XI.  He  reigned  only  eight  years,  and  died 
at  Vercelli  in  1472.  A few  hours  bmre  his  death  he  as- 
sembled his  council  and  recommended  them  * to  administer 
impartial  justice,  and  to  love  the  poor.'  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  sun  Philibert.  I/>uis,  Amadeus*  brother,  was  for  a 
while  king  of  Cyprus,  but  his  title  to  that  kingdom  was  dis- 
puted. An  heirs  of  Louis,  however,  the  kings  of  Sardinia 
still  assume  the  title  of  Kings  of  Cyprus. 

A'MADIS  DE  GAULA,  the  fcero  of  an  ohl  romance  of 
chivalry,  written  in  Spanish  prose  by  Vasco  Lobeira,  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  afterwards  corrected 
and  edited  in  more  modem  Spanish  by  Garcia  Ordonez  of 
Montalvo,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centur)',  and 
became  a very  popular  book  in  Italy  and  France ; it  was 
translated  into  French  by  D'Hcrbcray,  and  printed  in  1555, 
with  many  additions,  under  the  mis-translated  title  of/fma£fi> 
des  Goulet^  meaning  France.  In  the  original  Spanish 
romance,  Gaula  is  \vales;  and  the  subject,  characters,  and 
localities,  are  British.  Ihc  story  alludes  to  fabulous  feats 
between  the  Welsh  and  the  English,  previous  to  those  of 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  Uto  Round  Tabic ; the  Romans 
and  Saxons  are  united  against  the  Prince  of  Gaula  or 
Wales,  and  the  Saxons  are  represented  as  faithless  and 
treacherous.  It  is  probable  that  Vasco  Lobeira  took  the 
groundwork  of  his  story  from  some  older  British  or  Welsh 
legend.  The  Amadit  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting works  in  the  whole  library  of  chivalry  and  nnnancc. 
There  are  also  several  other  Spanish  romances  concerning 
Amadis  and  his  family,  which  are,  however,  deservedly  for- 
gotten. Bernardo  Tasso,  the  father  of  Torquato,  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  subject  of  the  Amadis  do  Gaula,  which  he  called 
Amadigi  di  Francia^  copying  the  mistake  of  the  French 
translator,  and  adding  other  actions  and  episodes  to  the 
original  story.  This  poem  has  never  been  held  in  great 
esteem  in  Italy.  See  Warton’s  History  qf  Englith  Poetry, 
where  he  treats  of  Amadis. 

AMADO'U,  the  name  of  an  inflammable  substance  which 
is  frequently  used  as  tinder.  It  is  prepared  from  the  dried 
plant  of  the  BoUtus  igniarius,  steeped  in  a strong  solution 
of  saltpetre,  and  cut  into  thin  slices.  This  plant  grows 
horizontally  from  the  sides  of  the  cherry,  the  osn,  and  other 
trees ; when  it  first  makes  its  appearance  it  is  a little  round 
wart-likc  body,  the  size  of  a pea,  of  a yellow  colour,  and  of  a 
soft  yielding  substance;  it  grailually  increases  in  size  and 


hardness  till  it  becomes  of  a darkish  brown,  and  is  as  Urga 
as  an  apple.  It  afterwards  takes  a horisootal  diraotian, 
forms  a border  and  becomes  covered  with  numerous  closely- 
packed  tubes  on  its  under  suiikce,  which  are  exceedingly 
minute.  When  the  plant  is  full  grown  the  tubes  are  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  of  a hard  woody  texture ; and  the 
upper  surface  is  of  various  colours  disposed  in  grey,  brown, 
or  clouded  concentric  olovated  circles.  The  plant  is  peren- 
nial, and  increases  yearly  in  size 

AMAGER,  or  AMAK,  a small  island  in  the  Baltic, 
lying  opposite  to  Copenhagen,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
two  bridges.  It  is  about  nine  miles  long,  and  on  an  average 
three  broad ; quite  level,  and  without  wood  or  good  water. 
The  soil  is  fs^le,  and  the  island  supplies  Copenhagen  with 
garden  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  A Dutch 
colony  from  the  Water-land  in  North  Holland  was  invited 
here  in  1.516  by  Christian  II.  Of  the  two  parishes,  that  on 
the  east  side  of  the  island,  called  HoUanderbye,  is  the  proper 
settlement  of  the  DuU’h  colony.  The  language  of  the  people 
is  a mixture  of  Dutch,  German,  and  Danish.  The  inha- 
bitants, in  summer,  send  their  cattle  to  pasture  on  the  adja- 
cent low  island  of  Saltbolm. 

A part  of  Copenhagen,  called  Cbristianshafen,  is  on  the 
island  of  Auiager.  (Sco  ('opxnhagen.) 

AMAL.\R1C.  the  last  Visigoth  king  of  Spain,  was  the 
son  of  AlariclI.  and  grandson  ofTheodoric  II,  At  the  death 
of  his  father,  a.d.  506,  he  was  only  hi'e  years  of  ago;  and 
Gensaleic,  a bastard  son  of  Alaric.  was  elected  king  of  the 
Goths  in  Spain.  Theodoiic,  who  was  then  in  Italy,  sent  his 
general  Theudis  with  a tiowerful  army  to  protect  Uie  rights 
of  his  grandson.  Gensalcicwas  defeated,  and  Theudis  was 
entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  child  and  the 
government  of  Spain.  When  Amalaric  became  of  age  he 
w'as  acknowicdgcn  king  of  the  Goths  both  in  Spain  and  in 
Gothic  Gaul.  In  onler  to  secure  his  French  possessions  he 
soheited  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Clotilda,  daughter  of 
Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks.  But  this  marriage  proved  in 
the  end  an  unfortunate  one.  Amahiric  was  a violent  Arian, 
and  Clotilda  a zealous  Catholic.  At  first  each  attempted  to 
convert  the  other,  but  a))  their  mutual  endeavours  having 
failed,  Amalaric  tried  to  obtain  his  object  by  violent  means. 
He  so  iU-treated  his  unfortunate  queen,  that  at  last  she  was 
compelled  to  applv  to  her  brothers  for  protection  against  her 
cruel  husband,  French  historians  say,  that  she  was 

so  barbarously  treated,  that  the  violence  offered  to  her  by  her 
husband  frequently  occasioned  her  blood  to  flow,  and  that 
she  sent  her  brothers  a handkerchief  steeped  in  it  as  a testi- 
mony of  her  sufferings.  But  this  statement  is  not  confirmed 
by  the  contemporary  writers.  Her  brother  Childebert.  or 
Childibert.  king  of  Paris,  mustered  a large  army  and  marched 
against  his  brother-in-law.  The  two  arnues  met,  according 
to  some  authors,  in  Gothic  Gaul,  and  ac  cording  to  others  in 
Catalonia.  Both  French  and  Spaniards  fought  with  equal 
valour  and  obstinacy.  At  last  the  Spaniaids  were  defeated, 
and  Amalaric  took  refuge  in  a churen,  where  he  was  killed, 
in  the  year  531.  The  conqueror,  after  having  plundered  the 
Arian  churches,  returned  to  France  with  his  sister. 

Amalaric  was  the  last  of  the  Visigoth  kings,  and  tho  first 
wlio  established  the  court  at  Seville.  On  his  death,  Thoudis. 
on  Ostrogoth  or  eastern  Goth,  was  elected  king.  [See  Ma- 
riana, lK«k  V.  eh.  7,  Procopius,  De  Bello  Gotkorum,  hb.  ».] 

AMALEKITE8,  a nation  who  dwelt  south-west  of 
Palestine,  between  Edom  and  Egypt  (Gen.  xiv.  7;  Exod. 
xvii.  8-16;  I Sam.  xv.  7J.  Aooording  to  Josephus,  Anti^ 
7ui/f>s.  iii.  2,  those  who  dwelt  in  Gobolitis  and  Petra  were 
called  Amaickites.  and  were  the  most  warlike  among  the 
surrounding  nations.  The  GoMitia  of  Josephus  is  the  Ge- 
bala  or  Gabala  of  Stephmnus  Byzantiuus.  and  the  GabaJene 
of  Eusebius.  Its  inhabitants  are  called  Gabalits  and  Ge- 
baicni.  According  to  Burckbordt,  the  country  lictwecn  the 
Dead  Sea  and  Wady  Mousa  is  still  called  Jeltdl  or  mountain. 
Gobolitis  means  the  hi^dand,  especially  (ho  mountainous 
country  near  Petra.  The  following  passage  (Jos.  Ant.  II. 
1.^2.)  will  iUuBtrato  our  statement.  * Aliphaz  bad  five 
legitimate  sons,  Thcnisn.  Oiner,  Ophus,  Jothsm.  and  Oka- 
noz,  for  Amalek  was  illegitimate,  lioing  born  of  a coneiibuu' 
whose  name  was  Thamna.  These  inhabited  tliat  part  «i 
Idumea  which  is  called  Oob<ditit,  and  that  which.  a{u*r 
Amalok,  was  called  Amalekitis.'  Josephus  csllstheircountrv 
Amalekitis,  and  describes  it  os  a part  of  Idumfra.  {.■in}, 
iLl.)  Josephus  also  calls  thecountry  of  Madian  Ama1e',viits, 
and  says,  that  it  was  situated  between  Pelusium,  on  the 
borders  of  Egypt,  and  the  Red  Sea.  {Ant.  vi.  7 : } 3.  en^ 
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otw  B.)  It  appears  also  that  they  occupied  several  places  in 
Palestine  amon^  the  Canaanites,  just  us  some  (Slavonic 
Wendisb  settlements  are  found  amon^  the  Saxons  in  Ger> 
manv.  In  the  land  of  Eplu-oim  wo  find  a mountain  of  the 
Ainalekitcs  where  Abdon,  the  son  of  Uillel.  was  buried  in 
Pirathon.  There  dwelt  also  many  Kenites  amonK  the  Ama- 
lekitcs,  whom  Josephus  names  Suri/t/Tai.  (1  Sara.  xv.  6; 
.-In/,  vi.  8;  Jud^xii.  IS;  compare  v.  U.) 

We  read  in  Gien.  xiv.  7,  that  Amraphcl,  kinft  of  Shinar. 
Arioch,  kinf?  of  Bllassar,  Chedorlaomer»  king  of  Elam,  and 
Tidal,  king  of  nations,  came  to  Enniishpat  (Fountain  of  Judif- 
mrnO,  which  is  Kade*h^  and  smoto  all  tne  country  of  the  Ama- 
lekitcs.  Kadesh  is  placed,  in  Asheton's  HiMtorieal  Map  qf 
PalcMtin*,  in  34°  58' £.  long,  and  three  minutes  N.N.E.  of 
Enmislipat ; but  Moses  informs  us,  that  EnmuhxxU  is  Kade$h. 
According  to  Rabbi  Sh'lomo  Ben  Jarchi,  *the  country  of  the 
Amalekites*  means,  in  Gen.  xiv.  7,  the  country  which  was 
ofterxcixrda  inhabit^  by  the  Amalekites ; as  we  might  say 
that  Cssar  wont  into  fhznce,  because  Gaul  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  Franks,  or  os  Jacob  set  his  face  to  mount 
UileiuL,  nUhough  this  name  of  Gilead  is  of  a later  date.  This  I 
opinion  has  been  generally  adopted;  for  Amalek,  one  of  the  ' 
dukes,  that  came  of  Eliphaz,  the  son  of  Esau,  in  the  land  of 
Edom  was  considered  the  progenitor  of  the  Amalekites,  and 
therefore  they  could  not  exist  in  the  days  of  Abraham. 
Gen.  xxx\i.  1,  12,  IR.  But  the  name  of  Amalek  was,  per> 
Imps  given  to  two  different  nations.  The  Arabians  mention 
Irwik,  Amalik,  or  AmaUha  among  the  alwrigines  of  Arabia, 
the  remains  of  which  were  mingleil  with  the  descendants  of 
J(»ctan  and  Adnan,  and  liecaine  Mustarabs  or  Mocarabes, 
that  is,  Arabians  mixed  with  foreigners;  and  they  give  these 
names  also  to  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines,  which  nations 
were  probably  related  to  each  other.  According  to  Arabian 
writers,  the  inhabitants  of  North  Afnca  were  descended 
from  the  Amalekites,  who  were  expelled  by  Joshua.  This 
assertion  has  probably  some  reference  to  the  Cartlmginians 
being  a Phoonicion  colony.  (D'Herbelot.  Bibl.  Or.,  art. 
Amlac;  Abulfeda  in  Pococke's  Spec.  Hut.  Arabum,  ed. 
White,  pp.  464,  465.) 

Some  Arabians  make  Amalek  a descendant  of  Ham,  and 
father  of  Aad ; but  Abulfeda  (Hutoria  AntnsUtmicOy  ed. 
Fleitcher.  p.  16)  makes  him  descend  from  Shorn.  Ebn 
Arabshah  (in  Vita  Timuri,  e<l.  Manger.,  u.  780)  calls  Ama- 
lek the  great,  on  account  of  his  descent  from  the  giant  race 
of  Ham.  (Comp.  Rclandi  P(Ua‘stina,  78*82;  J.  D.  Mi- 
ehaelis,  Spicit^um  Oeogrof^ia  Heb.  Extemtf,  t.  i.  p.  1 70- 
177;  Alb.  Schulteni'  Monum.  Ant.  Hitt.  Arabum  ^ Geso- 
nius  in  Krtch  und  Qruber.) 

The  Amalekites  were  the  first  who  opposed  the  Israelites 
on  their  march  from  Egypt.  (Exod.  xvii.  8*13  ; Jos. 
iti.  2.)  They  suffered  great  loss,  but  were  afterwards 
assisted  by  the  Canaanites,  and  obtained  a great  victory. 
(Num.  xiv.  39*45.)  During  tho  time  of  the  Judges,  the 
Israelites  were  freauently  oppressed  by  the  Am^ekites, 
Ammonites,  and  Miaianites.  (Judges  iii.  13;  \i.  3 ; Joseph. 
V.  7.)  Saul  gathered  200,000  footmen  and  10,000  men  of 
Judah,  and  came  to  the  city  of  Amalek.  (the  name  of  which 
is  unknown,)  and  laid  waste  the  valley,  and  said  unto  tho 
Kenites,  *Go,  depart,  get  you  down  from  among  the  Ama- 
ekites,  lost  I destroy  you  with  them ; for  ye  showed  kind- 
ness to  all  tlie  children  of  Israel,  when  they  came  up  out  of 
Egypt  ;•  or,  os  Josephus  says,  he  spared  them  because  they 
were  related  to  Keguel,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses.  8o 
the  Kenites  deported  from  the  Amalekites ; and  Saul 
smote  the  Amalekites  from  Havilah  to  Shur,  tliat  is  over 
against  Egypt.  Saul  took  their  king  Agag  alive,  who  was 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  prophet  Samuel.  Saul  was  rejected 
from  being  king  because  he  had  spared  Agag  and  tho  best 
cattle  of  the  Amalekites.  (1  Sam.  xv. ; Jos.  Ant.  vi.  8.) 
David  warred  against  them  (I  Sam.  xxvii.  8.):  and  there- 
fore the  Amalekites  plundered  the  town  of  Ziklag  and  set  it 
on  fire,  but  David  overtook  them  in  the  wilderness,  and  re- 
covered all  that  they  had  carried  away.  (1  Sam.  xxx.  18; 
Ant.  vi.  15.) 

At  a later  period,  l>avid  dedicated  silver  and  gold  unto  tho 
Lonl,  which  he  had  taken  from  Amalek  and  other  subdued 
nations.  (2  Sam.  viii.  12.)  The  Amalekites  were  Anally 
extirpated  by  tho  Shimeonites,  who  occupied  Uieir  country 
during  the  reigti  of  Hczekiali.  (1  Chron.  iv.  43.)  Thus, 
according  to  the  direction  of  Moses,  the  remembrance  of 
Amalek  was  blotted  out  from  under  beav’eu,  because  they 
slew  tho  hindmost  of  the  Israelites  who  fainted  in  the 
wrikterness.  (Deut.  xxv.  17,  19)  But  it  seems  that  some 


of  them  escaped  to  neighbouring  countries,  where  (hey  con- 
tinued to  hate  the  IsraeUtes,  for  we  find  that  Haman,  tho 
Agagitr,  being,  probably,  a descendant  of  Agag,  king  of 
tho  Amalekites,  endoavourc<l  to  destroy  Israel  in  the 
empire  of  Ahasucnis.  (Esther  iii.  1.) 

The  name  pSry  has  been  derived  from  ^^3^,  or  p^,  and 
explained  to  be  a people  whieb  Hekt  up  or  t<^th  away  every- 
thing, like  pV.  tbe  toaut;  or,  from  JTp^.  people  which 

beatt  down ; or,  more  ^bably,  from  p^,  for  a people 
u^ich  reignt,  a royal  nation,  a natton  of  the  kins,  a net  of 
rwaluit.  The  name  of  the  Amalekites  may  be  diescriptii  u 
of  their  prowess;  and  Balaam's  saying,  (Num.  xxiv.  20,) 

! * Amalek  was  the  first  of  the  nations,'  seems  to  express 
dignity  rather  than  antiquity,  the  moti  eminent  if  the 
n^iont. 

AMALFI,  a town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  built  on  the 
steep  declivity  of  a mountain  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Sa- 
lerno, 40°  37'  N.  lat.,  14^  33'  E.  long.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  middle  ages,  Amalfi  was  a republic,  with  a scanty  ter- 
ritory, but  renowned  for  its  trade  witli  Eg>pt  and  tho  East. 
It  took  part  in  the  crusades,  and  its  cifizens  founded  in 
Palestine  tho  hospital  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  from  which 
the  celebrated  military  order  took  its  name.  Amalfi  was 
taken  about  the  end  of  tlie  eleventh  century  by  Robert 
Guiscard,  the  Norman  Com)ueror,  at  the  same  time  as 
Salerno,  and  was  erected  into  a duchy.  William  of  Apulia, 
the  poet  historian.  de.<icribes  Amalfi  at  that  time  as  the  great 
mart  for  eastern  goods,  frequented  * by  Arabs.  Indians, 
Africans,  and  Sicilians.'  In  the  subsequent  wan  between 
the  Normans  and  Pope  Innocent  II.,  who  was  supported  by 
the  Emperor  Lotharius,  Amalfi  was  taken,  in  1 137,  by  the 
Pisan  fleet,  who  were  auxiliaries  of  the  emperor.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  a solitary  copy  of  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian,  a work  long  lost  to  the  world,  is  said  to  have 
been  found  by  the  Pisan  conaucrors  amidst  other  plunder 
within  the  walls  of  Amalfi,  ana  from  that  epoch  (he  study 
of  tho  Roman  law  was  revived  in  Europe.  Flovio  Gioia, 
a citizen  of  Amalfi,  found  out  the  mariner's  compass  about 
the  bepnning  of  the  fourteenth  century' : he  probably  de- 
rived first  idea  of  it  from  some  eastern  trader,  it  having 
been  used  in  a rude  form  in  the  Indian  seas  long  before. 
The  present  town  of  Amalfi,  though  much  fallen  from  its 
former  splendour,  still  retains  some  remains  of  trade,  and 
ita  inhabitants  are  reckoned  ((ood  mariners.  It  has  a very 
antient  cathedral,  and  stands  in  a romantic  position,  thirteen 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Salerno. 

AMALGAM,  a compound  of  two  or  more  metals,  of  which 
one  is  always  mercury ; and  this  circumstance  distinguishes 
an  amalgam  from  a mere  alloy.  Nature  presents  us  with 
only  one  amalgam,  which  is  of  silver,  and  is  termed  by  mine- 
ralogists nafr'ue  omo^am.’  it  occurs  in  Hungary,  Sweden, 
&c.,  and  is  met  with  cither  semifiuid,  massive,  or  crystal- 
lized in  rhombic  dodecahedrons.  Klaproth  found  it  to  con- 
sist of  64  parts  of  mercury  and  36  of  silver,  out  of  1 00  parts. 
Most  metals  may  be  amalgamated  with  mercury’,  and  the 
combination  appears  to  depend  on  chemical  affinity.  When 
the  cohesion  or  a metal  is  slight,  as  in  the  cases  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium : or  when  its  afflnitv  for  mercurv  is  consi- 
derable. as  in  the  instances  of  gold  and  silver,  amalgamation 
takes  place  readily  by  mere  contact.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cohesion  of  a metal  is  strong,  or  its  affinity  for 
mercury  is  weak,  heat,  or  internu'diate  action,  or  both,  aru 
requisite  to  effect  amalgamation. 

'There  ore  several  circumstances  which  show  that  amalga- 
mation is  tlie  result  of  chemical  affinity;  the  crystalline 
form  of  the  native  amalgam  is  strongly  indicative  of  it,  and 
it  is  confirmed  by  analysis:  for  if  the  Quantities  of  mercury 
and  silver  were  64  of  the  former  and  35‘2  of  the  latter 
metal,  instead  of  .')6.  us  abovementioned,  they  would  bo  in 
the  proportion^  of  *20U  to  HO,  or  I atom  of  each. 

The  phenomena  also,  which  accompany  the  action  of 
mercury  upon  other  metals,  erince  ita  chemical  n.vture  : if  44 
parts  of  mercury  be  mixed  with  I part  of  potassium,  combi- 
nation occurs  with  tho  evolution  of  much  heat,  and  when  tire 
resulting  amalgam  it  cold,  it  is  hard,  and  has  tho  up])ear- 
ance  of  silver  when  the  quantity  of  mercury  execeus  100 
parts  to  ) part  of  potassium,  the  compound  is  liquid : and  an 
amalgam  containing  only  1 '5  per  cent,  of  potassium  is  sus- 
ceptible of  crystallizing.  'The  density  of  an  amalgam  ex- 
cels that  of  the  mean  of  the  metals ; this  and  the  tendency 
exhibited  by  one  or  both  metals  to  oxidize,  are  additional 
indications  of  chemical  comhinatioD.  If  merrurv  and 
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be  shaken  together  in  a bottle  containing  atmoRpheric  air, 
iU  oxygon  is  absorbetl,  and  a black  powder  is  tonned  which 
contains  an  oxide  of  one  metal  or  of  both  of  them. 

There  arc  some  metaU,  it  has  been  already  observed, 
which  re<{uire  heat  in  order  to  amalgamate  them  ; of  this, 
antimony  offers  an  example.  In  order  to  effect  combination, 
it  most  be  melted,  and  while  liquid  mixed  with  hot  mercury. 
Mere  beat,  however,  causes  scarcely  any  action  between  iron 
and  mercury.  It  has  been  stated,  that  they  may  be  amal- 
gamated by  mixing  the  filings  of  the  metal  with  powdered 
alum,  and  nibbing  them  together  in  a mortar  with  a little 
water:  alter  trituration  the  alum  may  be  washed  out.  By 
the  inteix’ention  of  tin  or  zinc,  iron  may  be  combined  with 
mercury,  and  a double  amalgam  is  formed.  Platina  also 
unites  with  mercury  by  the  interxention  of  the  amalgam  of 
potassium  ; but  not  by  direct  action. 

Having  stated  some  examplds  of  the  different  modes  in 
which  amalgams  may  be  formed,  wc  shall  notice  Iheir 
general  properties.  Amalgams  are  either  liquid,  soft,  or 
hard  ; their  form  being  dependent,  in  some  cases,  upon  the 
quantity  of  mercury  employed ; and,  in  others,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  metal  amalgamate  : thus  an  amalgam  cim- 
sisting  of  80  parts  of  mercury  and  1 part  of  .sodium  is  solid, 
whilst  a compound  of  15  parts  of  merrun'  and  1 part  of  tin 
is  liquid.  The  liquid  amalgams  resemble  mercury  in  ap- 
pearance. except  that  the  greater  part  of  them  ttow  less 
readilv  : solid  amalgams  are  brittle.  In  general,  amalgams 
are  white ; they  are  all  riystallizable,  and  then  form  com- 
pounds of  definite  proportions.  To  prove  this,  it  is  only  requi- 
site to  dissolve  a proper  quantity  of  a metal  in  mcrcur)'  with 
heat,  and  to  allow  the  amalgam  to  cool : it  then  separates 
into  two  portions,  one  of  which  is  liquid  and  the  other  is 
solid  and  crystallized ; the  fluid  portion  may.  however,  be 
regarded  as  a solution  of  the  definite  compound  in  an  indefi- 
nite excess  of  mercury.  The  amalgams  of  the  more  oxidable 
metals,  as  of  potassium  and  sodium,  are  decomposed  by 
exposure  to  the  air  and  absorbing  oxygen,  and  they  decom- 
pose water  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gus : the  double 
amalgam  of  iron  and  zinc  does  not  rapidly  undergo  any  change, 
and  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet.  All  amalgams  are  de- 
composed by  a red  heat,  the  mercury  being  distilled,  and  the 
more  fixed  metals  remaining.  The  process  of  amalgamation 
and  decomposition  is  employed  to  separate  gold  and  silver 
from  their  ores;  the  mercury  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
amalgams  isdistilled  and  repeatedly  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
with  comparatively  little  loss.  The  amalgams  of  gold  and 
silver  areemployed  in  the  processes  of  gilding  and  plating.  Hie 
amalgam  of  tin  is  largely  used  in  what  is  termed  silvering 
rnirrors,  and  various  amalgams  of  tin  and  zinc  are  employed 
for  exciting  electricity  in  the  machine.  These  compounds, 
as  well  as  other  amalgams,  will  be  treated  of  under  each  par- 
ticular metal.  .Some  curious  effects  result  from  the  action  of 
amalgams  upon  each  other:  ifmercurybeaddedto  the  liquid 
amalgam  of  potassium  and  sodium,  an  instant  solidification 
ensues,  and  heat  enough  to  infiatne  the  latter  metals  is  evolved. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  a solid  amalgam  of  bismuth  is 
put  in  contact  with  one  of  lead,  they  become  fluid,  and  the 
thermometer  sinks  during  their  action.  There  is  a curious 
compound  called  an  amalgam  of  ammonia,  the  real  nature 
of  which  has  not  been  satisfiictorily  explained.  When  mer- 
cury is  negatively  electrified  in  a solution  of  ammonia,  or  an 
amalgam  of  mercury  and  polo-ssium  is  placed  upon  moistened 
muriate  of  ammonia,  the  metal  increases  in  volume  and 
becomes  of  the  consistence  of  butter:  this  ap{)carance  has 
been  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  combination  of  u metal,  which 
Berzelius  calls  ammonium,  with  mercury.  When  thrown 
into  water  it  effenesces  copiously,  hydrogen  gas  is  given 
off,  and  ammonia  remains  in  solution.  Gav-Lussac  and 
Thenurd  have  maintained  the  opinion  that  the  amalgam 
consists  of  mercury  united  to  azole  and  hydrogen  ; the  latter 
liclng  in  larger  proportion  than  in  ammonia 

AMALIA,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  lost  her 
husband  when  she  was  hartUy  twenty  years  of  age.  and 
found  herself  at  the  head  of  the  government  in  troubled 
times,  during  the  wars  Wtween  the  two  great  German 
iwwers,  Austria  and  Fre<lcric  of  Prussirt,  The  Duchess  of 
Weimar,  however,  contrivetl  to  direct  in  safety  the  affairs 
of  her  little  slate,  and  alter  the  lestoration  of  {icacc  she 
turned  all  her  thoughts  In  the  internal  improvement  of  her 
country’.  The  Ht>'  of  Weimar  became  the  resort  of  the 
most  distinguished  litcrarj’  men  of  Germany,  whom  th»; 
Duchess  encouraged  by  her  Iil)cnil  patronage  to  come  and  I 
^de  at  her  court.  Wieland,  Herder,  Schiller,  and  Goethe,  I 


formed  a constellation  of  genius  of  which  any  city  might  be 
proud.  Wieland  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  the 
Duchew.  Goethe  was  also  induced  to  settle  at  Weifnar, 
where  he  resided  ever  after,  and  filled  a distinguisbed  place 
in  the  dural  council.  Herder  was  appointed  court  chaplain, 
conustorial  councillor,  and  inspector  of  the  schools.  The 
Duchess  Amalia  withdrew  fn>m  public  life  in  1775,  having 
given  up  Uie  sovereign  authority  to  her  eldest  son,  then  of 
age:  she  retired  to  her  delightful  country  residence  of 
TiefFurtb,  where  she  continued  to  surround  herself  with 
men  of  talent  and  learning.  She  travelled  into  Italy  in 
1788.  and  returned  fmm  that  county-  with  an  increased 
taste  for  the  arts,  especially  for  music.  The  Duchess  was 
a sincere  patroness  of  genius,  which  she  delighted  in  disco- 
vering and  raising  from  obsemrity  and  poverty.  She  died 
in  1S»7,  regretted  bv  all  who  knew  her. 

AMAND  LES  ISAUX.  St.,  a town  in  France  in  the 
department  of  Nortl,  on  the  rivo:  Scarpe,  and  on  the  road 
from  Lille  to  V^alenciennes.  about  seven  miles  N.W,  of  the 
latter.  The  population  amounts  to  about  'JOOO : and  the 
inhabitants  carrv  on  a considerable  trade  in  oil.  and  in 
threat!  made  of  the  fiax  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
are  manufaclurcs  of  porcelain,  of  lace,  andofleather.  TIurro 
arc  some  mineral  waters  and  baths  about  half  a league  from 
the  town,  in  a marshy  plain,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
wood  of  St.  Amand.  The  town  was  ceded  to  France  by 
treaty  in  1714,  and  previous  to  the  French  Revolution  it 
contained  an  abbey  with  a considerable  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment. Tlic  abbey  church  is  much  admired  for  its 
architecture. 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  usually  distinguished  as 
St.  Amami)  Movt  Rond,  is  in  the  department  of  theCher, 
and  on  a tributar)'  of  the  river  Cher,  not  far  from  its  junction. 
It  has  a population  of  GOOD  persons,  who  are  chielly  occupied 
in  inidc ; it  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns  in  the 
department,  and  is  the  mart  of  the  grain,  wine.  rhesUiuts, 
ship-timber,  ami  cattle  of  the  district : in  the  »ea.*>on  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  mushrooms  is  gathered.  Tliere  are 
some  iron  work.s  here.  It  is  25  milca  south  of  Bourgea, 
and  15G  south  of  Paris. 

This  town  was  built  in  the  year  1410,  on  the  ruins  of  a 
place  called  Orval,  which  the  English  had  burned.  It  ia 
the  capital  of  an  arrondissement. 

There  arc  several  other  small  places  of  this  name  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France. 

AMA'NUS,  a chain  of  lofty  mountains  M>parating  Cilicia 
from  Syria.  [See  Taurus.]  The  name  Amanus  was  given 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers,  and  is  also  .sometimes 
applied  by  modern  geographers  to  the  range  w hidi,  begin- 
ning at  the  mountain  of  Ca|x>  Hynzyr  on  the  Gulf  of  Scan- 
demon,  runs  in  a north-eastern  direction  into  tlic  interior. 

AMARA,  or  AMARASINIIA,  an  intienl  Hindu  gram- 
marian. and  author  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  esteemed 
original  vocabularies  of  Sanskrit  nouns,  calloil  after  his 
name  Amara  Kotha,  i.  e.  the  Thesaurus  of  Ainara.  but  oome- 
times  quoted  under  the  title  of  Trikanda,  i.c.  the  Tripartite. 
Owing  to  the  almost  total  want  of  rccordson  the  internal 
historv'  of  India,  the  sera  at  which  Amara  liveil  cun  only  be 
ascertained  by  conjecture.  Numerous  authorities  assert 
that  he  was  a contemporarv*  of  King  Vikraniaditva ; and  his 
name  is  included  in  a memorial  verse  among  the  KincGcins, 
or  nine  distinguished  poets  and  scholars  who  adorned  the 
court  of  that  prince.  The  exact  date  of  this  Vikramadityas 
reign  is,  however,  still  subject  to  discussion,  as  in  Inman 
history  several  kings  of  that  name  occur.  Tradition  places 
Ainara  and  the  Nine  Gems  generally  under  the  first  Vikra- 
maditya,  56  years  liefore  our  a>ra.  Mr.  Bentley  {Asiatic  Re- 
searches, vol.  vii.  p.  242-244)  supposes  the  VikramaditVR 
under  whose  reign  Amara  lived,  to  he  the  successor  of  Raja 
Rhnja-deva.  as  sovcreiini  of  Dhara  in  Matwa,  who  reign^ 
during  tho  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  Mr.  Colc- 
brookc,  {Alfebra  from  the  Sanskrit,  Intntd.  pp.  45-5),)  from 
astronomical  data  in  the  work  of  Varahamihira.  (another 
of  the  Nine  Gems,)  has  ussumed  the  close  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, or  about  the  year  472.  as  the  probable  epoch  w hen  tliat 
astronomer  wrote,  and  Vikramaditya  and  the  Nine  Gems 
liveiL  Tins  opinion,  with  regard  to  Amara,  is  supported 
by  the  frequent  reference  mudo  to  his  Dictionary  as  to  an 
antiunt  and  classical  work  of  standard  authority,  by  nu- 
merous writers,  to  many  of  whom  an  antiquity  of  several 
centuries  at  least  can  be  confidently  attributed. 

Of  Amara's  life  little  is  known.  He  embraced  the  tenets 
of  the  Bauddhas,  a heterodox  sect;  and  alUiis  compositions. 
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with  the  exception  of  his  Dictionary,  perished  in  the  perse* 
cutions  raiseti  by  the  Brahmans  against  the  i^rsons  and 
writings  of  the  Bauddhas.  which  be^n  in  the  third  century, 
and  reached  their  height  during  the  6flh  and  sixth. 

luko  other  original  Sanskrit  vocabularies,  that  of  Amara 
is  in  metre,  to  aid  the  memory.  The  whole  is  divided  into 
three  books.  In  the  lint  two  words  relating  to  kindred 
objects  are  collected  in  one  or  more  verses,  and  placed  in 
chapters.  Thus  the  first  book  commences  with  words  for 
heaven  ; iMiXt  follow  the  names  and  attributes  of  the  several 
deities : then  come  terms  for  space,  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass,  &c.  The  third  book  is  supplementary ; it 
contains  epithets,  a list  of  homonymous  words,  (arranged 
alphabetically  like  many  Arabic  Dictionarjes,  according  to 
the  final  consonants,)  particles,  and  adverbs,  (considered  as 
indeclinable  nouns  by  toe  Hindu  grammarians.)  and  remarks 
on  the  gender  of  substantives.  Tho  Sanskrit  Dictionaries 
or  Kothou,  do  not  include  the  verbs  of  the  language,  the 
stems  nr  roots  being  arranged  and  explained  in  separate  , 
lists.  The  Amsra  Kosha  contains  only  about  10,000  dif*  , 
ferent  words.  In  a language  so  copious  as  the  Sanskrit, . 
this  numlier  anpears  smadl : but  in  consequence  of  the  great  i 
regularity  ana  consistency  with  which,  in  this  language,  | 
compound  nouns  and  derivatives  are  formed,  very  few  of  | 
these  require  to  be  inserted  and  explained  in  a Dictionary.  : 
Real  deficiencies  in  the  list  of  Amara  are  supplied  partly  by 
emnmentaries  on  it,  and  partly  by  more  recent  Dictionaries,  i 
one  of  which,  the  TrihiniUueiha,  by  Puruahottamadeva,  is.  | 
what  its  title  implies,  purposely  compiled  as  a supplement  to  , 
the  tripartite  work  of  Amara.  | 

An  excellent  edition  of  the  Amarakonha,  with  marginal  | 
explanations  and  notes  in  English,  and  an  alphabetic  index, 
was  published  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Colebrooke  at  Serampore,  18U8, 
4ta  ; reprinted,  1 829,  8vo.  An  edition  of  the  mere  Sanskrit 
text,  and  table  of  contents  likewise  in  Sanskrit,  appeared  at 
Calcutta  in  1813,  in  a volume  with  three  other  original 
Sanakrit  vocabularies.  Ri’s.  vii.  p.  214.  seq.  Wil- 
son's Satukrii  Dtetifmary,  Pri’/ace,  p.  5.  edit.) 

AMAR  ANTA'C£i£,  a natural  order  of  apetaluus  diootjle- : 


1.  A caiyz  Mil  brM:tr»  ailh  siMiriu.  The  «Ame  with  the  piililiani. 

3.  pUllilnm  vpcBitiK.  4,  A ■red. 

5.  A eat  down,  tbowins  the  embryo.  6.  The  embryo— ell  BwpniSed. 

donous  plants,  remarkable  for  the  drv  coloured  scales  of 
which  all  their  bractecand  floral  envelopes  are  compost  ; u 
character  by  which  they  arc  principally  known  from  Chono- 
podem.  Their  essential  distinction  is  briefly  this : calyx,  dry, 
coloured,  not  falling  away;  petals,  wanting;  stamens,  five 
or  more  ; ovarium,  quite  simple,  superior ; fruit,  an  utricle, 


containing  a single  seed,  which  lias  an  embrro  curved  round 
a central  farinooeous  albumen ; leaves,  destitute  of  sti* 
puls. 

The  species  are  found  chiefly  in  tropical  countries,  where 
thev  are  often  troublesome  weeds.  The  cock's-cotnb,  the 
glooe-amaranth,  the  princo's-featber,  the  lovu-lies-bleuding 
of  our  gardens  belong  to  the  order ; which  docs  not  contain  a 
single  species  in  which  any  deleterious  property  has  been 
found. 

AMARA  PURA,  a city  in  the  Burman  empire,  six 
miles  cast  of  A^'a,  in  21^  55*  N.  lat.,  and  96°  7'  E.  long. 
This  city  was  founded  in  1 76.1,  bv  the  monarch  then  on  the 
Burmese  throne,  and  was  declarer  the  capital  of  tho  empire. 
Hie  seat  of  government  has  since  been  removed,  or  rather 
has  returned,  to  Ava. 

Amarapura  stands  near  the  cost  bank  of  the  Irawaddy, 
and  at  a short  distance  from  a branch  of  the  same  river, 
which  is  to  the  cast  of  Amarapura.  and  joins  tho  main  stream 
immediately  below  Ava.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
houses  are  built  of  wood  : many  of  the  public  buildings  have 
a ver}'  striking  appearance,  owing  to  Uic  splendour  of  the 
gilding  with  which  their  roofs  are  covered,  both  within  and  on 
the  outside.  From  the  nature  of  the  material  em^oyed  in 
building.  Uiere  is  great  risk  of  accidents  fh>iu  fire.  To  guard 
against  these,  the  better  kind  of  houses  are  surrounded  by 
enclosures,  and  all  are  covered  with  tiles;  besides  which, 

ts  filled  with  water  are  placed  on  tho  ridge  of  the  roof,  to 
in  readiness  if  a fire  should  break  out.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  precautions,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  city,  consist- 
ing of  20,000  to  26,000  houses,  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  in 
March,  1610.  Tlic  population  at  that  time  was  c^'timated 
at  more  than  170,000;  but  owing  portly  to  the  calamity 
ju»t  meutioned,  and  partly  also  to  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government  in  1819.  the  present  estimate  of  its  popula- 
tion does  not  go  beyond  30,000  persons. 

The  fortifications  of  Amarapura  are  equal  in  strength  to 
must  of  the  native  fortresse»  in  India.  The  fort  is  a M|uare 
building  with  walls  twenty  feet  high,  which  are  faced  with 
brick,  and  strongly  built.  Each  angle  of  the  fort  contains 
a large  square  projecting  bastion,  and  each  side  has  a 
principal  gate,  besides  two  smaller  ones  between  it  and  the 
bastions,  so  that  there  are  in  all  twelve  gates.  Each  side 
of  the  fort  is  somewhat  more  than  7000  feet  long,  and  the 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a bmail  ditch,  faced  with  brick. 
The  fort  is  built  on  the  northern  bank  of  tbe  lake,  the 
waters  of  which  wash  its  walls  whenever  the  lake  is  swelled 
during  tbe  rainy  season. 

The  manufacture  of  jewellery  was  formerly  carried  on 
extensively  in  this  city,  an  entire  street  having  been  filled 
with  tho  homajH  of  goldsmiths ; most  of  these  shops  have 
now  disappeared.  *^6  fort  contains  a royal  library,  the 
books  composing  which  are  contained  in  about  one  hundred 
large,  well-filled  wooden  chesta.  Tire  river  Irawaddy  oflers 
the  advantage  of  watcr-carriago  to  and  from  tbe  city, 
which  is  situated  near  a fertile  district,  where  abundance 
of  wheat  is  raised  of  a good  qualitv.  (Captain  Cox's  Note$ 
on  the  Burman  Empire. — See  also  Berghaus'  Atia,  and 
bis  Atla$.) 

AMARYLLI'DEiE,  or  the  narcissus  tribe  of  plants,  is  a 
group  of  monocoU  Icdonous  genera,  to  which  the  dafl'odil,  the 
Mladonna  and  (zuemsey  lilies,  and  the  showy  Brunsvigias 
and  blood-flowers  {hamanthm)  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
belong.  They  are  characterized  by  having  six  stamens, 
a bignly-colourod  flower,  and  an  inferior  ovarium.  The 
beauty  of  their  blossoms  serves  as  a cloak  to  their  poisonous 
properties,  and  shows  how  little  the  external  appearances  of 
plants  aru  to  lie  trusted  in  judging  of  their  virtues.  To  form 
an  opinion  only  from  tlieir  aspect,  these  would  be  pro- 
nounced the  most  harmless  of  plants,  while  in  fact  their 
bulbs  are  dangerous  poisons ; the  juice  of  that  of  luemun- 
thui  toricariu*  is  inspissated  by  the  Hottentots,  who  smear 
their  arrow-heads  with  it ; other  kinds  are  not  less  fata),  and 
even  the  common  daffodil  contains  within  its  bulbs  an  acrid 
irritating  principle  wliich  renders  it  a powerful  emetic.  Like 
many  other  poisonous  families,  this  occasionally  secretes  a 
kind  of  ficcula,  or  flour,  which,  when  separated  from  the 
juice  that  is  naturally  mixed  with  it.  be(^o^les  a wholesome 
article  of  food : the  arrow-rout  of  Chili  is  yielded  by  an 
ahtromeria^  which  lielongs  to  amary  llidets. 

Tbe  species,  which  are  chiefly  scattered  over  Brazil,  Africa, 
and  tropical  Asia,  ore  nearly  all  bulbous ; a few  onlv  ac- 
quire a high  degree  of  development  and  lose  their  biifhou** 
character,  as  the  dor}*anthes  of  New  Holland.  No  Irihc 
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more  admired  by  eultavaton,  in  oonseqnenee  of  the  unhemi 
bMuty  of  its  fhmers. 


t AoiuylU*  TetkaUu.  dlmlaLahHl  In  alar.] 

1.  The  Sowar  eat  open.  S.  A eUBen  the  netanl  liae. 

AMASIEH  or  AMA6IA>  a sainak  of  Anatolia,  and  also 
the  name  of  the  principal  town  of  me  province,  which  is  in 
40**  28*  N.  lat.  36^  26'  E.  long.  Amasieb  was  the  birth> 
plaoe  of  the  Greek  geographer  Strabo,  whose  description  of 
Its  situation  correspond^  as  fiir  as  we  can  understanait,  with 
the  modem  appearance  of  the  place.  Its  anUent  name  of 
Ainasia  or  Amaseia  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  undergone 
any  change  at  all.  * My  city.’  says  Strabo  {Catattb.,  p.  56 1 ), 
* stands  in  a deep  and  extensive  gorge,  through  which  the 
Iris  (now  the  JeshihErmak)  flows.  It  is  surprisingly 
favoured  both  by  nature  and  art,  being  at  once  botn  a town 
and  a garrison : a rock,  lofty  and  precipitous,  all  round,  de- 
scends with  rapid  slope  to  the  nver ; one  part  has  a wall 
close  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  where  it  joins  on  to  the 
city ; and  in  another  part  the  wall  runs  up  on  each  side  of 
the  hill  to  the  summit^  of  which  there  are  two.  connected 
with  one  another  and  exceedingly  well  fortified.  Within  the 
enclosure  made  by  the  wall  are  the  palace  and  t^  tombs 
of  the  kings.  The  summits  are  unitM  by  a very  narrow 
neck,  the  ascent  to  which  is  five  or  six  stadia  on  each  side 
from  the  bank  of  the  river  and  from  the  suburbs ; and  from 
the  neck  to  the  two  summits  it  about  another  stadium  of 
steep  ascent,  which  is  altogether  impregnable.  * * * On  the 
tops  also  water  is  carried  up  under  the  rock ; two  narrow 
galleries  (pipes,  channels,  evpi77ct>  being  cut,  one  from  the 
neck  to  tlie  river,  and  the  other  Item  the  summits  to  the 
ncek.  * * * There  are  two  bridges  on  the  river,  one  from 
the  city  to  the  suburbs,  and  another  from  the  suburbs 
to  the  country ; at  this  latter  bridge  terminates  the  mountain 
which  overhangs  the  rock.'  The  town  was  of  course  on 
both  sides  of  the  river : the  castle  with  part  of  the  surround- 
ing  walls  still  exists  on  the  ^posite  side  of  the  river  to  the 
town.  The  description  of  Strabo  is  not  altogether  intel- 
ligible without  a better  plan  of  the  place  than  we  can  find. 
A view  of  the  mountain  with  tho  two  tops  may  bo  seen 
ill  Jackson's  Jonrwi^ /rom  India  (London,  1799,  p.  2(2.) 
Jackson  describes  some  of  the  mountains  round  the  town 
as  being  almost  half  a mile  in  perpendicular  height.  They 
are  all  calcareous  stone,  susceptible  of  a polish.  Otter 
(ii.  p.  334)  also  describes  a long  road  cut  with  infinite  pains 


in  the  rock,  to  bring,  as  he  says,  water  from  the  mountains 
to  Amasia ; but  tUs  ia  not  Strabo's  channel.  This  city  is 
now  large  and  populous:  the  bouses  arc  chiefly  of  w<m, 
but  many  are  of  stone,  and  are  all  covered  with  tiles.  There 
is  a larn  stone  mosque,  built  by  Sultan  Bayazid,  with  two 
lofty  minarets,  also  « stone ; the  dome  of  the  mosque  is 
covered  with  lead. 

This  town  can  only  be  approached  by  two  narrow  passes, 
one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south,  both  of  which  can 
be  defended  by  a small  force.  The  river,  which  runs  in  a 
deep,  narrow  channel,  both  above  and  below  the  town,  is  not 
suitaUe  for  navigation.  The  inhabitants  procure  from  it 
their  chief  supply  of  water,  which  ia  raised  by  wheels  fur- 
nished with  buckets,  and  driven  by  the  stream.  Fontan- 
nier  calls  the  river  of  Amasia  the  Tbcaf/u-soii,  or  river  of 
Tocat,  and  pves  the  name  of  Jeshil-Bnnak  to  the  lower 
course  of  the  stream.  In  the  numerous  gardens  about 
the  town  many  fine  fruits  are  grown,  esp^ially  grapM 
of  which  a strong  wine  resembling  sherry  is  made.  Silk 
forms  the  chief  part  of  the  commerce  of  Amaaiob.  There  is 
also  a great  tratre  in  the  fur  of  the  marten,  which  ia  caught 
in  the  Janik  mountains,  that  extend  from  Amasieb  to 
Trebiiond.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  Christians,  but 
the  population  is  not  known.  Amasieb  has  an  Armenian 
archbis^p.  Fontannier,  a late  traveller,  states  the  number 
ofliouses  at  10,000. 

The  antiquities  of  Amasioh  are  often  spoken  of,  but  no 
satisfisetary  account  of  its  remains  is  yet  pUDlithed.  Jackson 
describes  some  boles  in  one  of  the  hills  cut  in  the  solid  rock 
(see  his  plate)  similar  to  a Hindoo  pagoda,  which  can  only 
bo  approached  by  narrow  passes  cut  through  the  rock. 
(Compare  Morier,  Journey  through  Perrio,  &e.,  p.  349.) 
The  ruins  of  a temple  also  are  mentioned  by  Fontannier. 

We  are  not  able  fully  to  understand  the  passage  from 
Strabo  placed  within  asterisks ; it  either  means  that  there 
was  a communication  under  the  surface,  between  tho  river 
and  the  ca^e,  and  tho  two  summits,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a supply  of  water  from  the  river,  or  that  the 
channeU  conveyed  water  from  a spring  on  the  summit  to 
the  town : but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whot  is  the  precise 
meaning  of  Strabo.  The  two  existing  canals,  which  Fon- 
tannier speaks  of  as  the  canals  or  pipes  of  Strabo, 

are  certainly  not  those  described  by  the  Greek  geographer. 
No  modem  traveller  has  yet  given  any  such  account  as  will 
at  all  explain  this  obscure  pc^ge  of  Strabo.  The  name  is 
written  Amassoia  on  the  earner  coins,  and  Amasia  on  those 
struck  under  the  early  Roman  emperors.  (See  Rasche, 
Lexicon  Jtei  Numariee.) 

AMA'SIS,  or  AMCVSIS,  the  eighth  king,  according  to 
Afneanus,  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynas^  of  Egyptian  kings, 
reigned  from  B.c.  569  to  b.c.  525.  Amasis  was  a native 
of  Siouph.  in  the  nomos  (district)  of  Sais,  in  the  Delta. 
Being  sent  by  Apries  (the  Pharaoh  Hophra  of  Scripture. 
Jerem.  xliv.  3U.)  to  stop  a mutiny  in  the  Egyptian  army, 
he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  reiicls,  and  returning  at  tho 
head  of  this  army,  he  defeated  his  master,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  a Ibree  of  3 0,000  Carians  and  Ionian  Greeks.  A ftcr 
the  battle,  Amasis  beremc  king  of  Egypt,  and  Apries,  being 
surrender^  to  the  Egyptians,  was  put  to  death. 

Amasis  married  a Greek  wife  from  Cyrene,  and  further 
prerarod  tho  way  for  great  changes  in  the  social  condition 
of  Egypt,  by  allowing  Greek  merchants  to  settle  at  Nau- 
cratis,  and  to  build  temples  and  bazaars.  Solon  is  said  to 
have  visited  Egypt  in  his  reign.  Amasis  decorated  Sais,  the 
chief  city  of  the  nomos,  in  which  he  was  bom,  with  nume- 
rous great  works  of  Egyptian  art : these  were,  magnificent 
propylea  to  the  temple  of  Atbencea;  enormous  colo>si ; 
and  Ui^  androsphinxes.  But  his  great  orchitoctural 
achievement  was  a monolith  (one-stone)  temple  which  ho 
brought  from  the  granite  quarries  of  Syene,  down  the  ri>er, 
a distance  of  about  600  miles.  The  exterior  dimensions  of 
this  stone  were  31^  Greek  f«ot  long,  21  broad,  and  12  high  : 
chamber  was  cut  out  in  the  interior,  tlic  dimensions  <<t 
which  were  281  feet  long,  18  broad,  and  7^  high.  (Sit.* 
British  Museum.  Egypt.)  Sais,  the  royal  residence  of 
Amasis,  where  so  many  wonders  of  Egyptian  art  were  r>4- 
lected,  is  now  a mass  of  rubbish  called  Sacl  Hajar.  or  S.}. 
the  Rock ; exhibiting  onlv  mounds  of  rubbish  and  poltorv . 
and  sun-dried  bricks.  Many  remains  of  antiquity  mighv 
probably  be  discovered  by  digging. 

Amasis  also  made  a colossus  75  Greek  feet  long,  flanken 
by  two  smaller  figures  30  feet  high,  which  he  placed  in 
front  of  the  great  temple  of  Hepbeestus  (Phtha)  at  Mem- 
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pbi».  He  placed  another  at  SaU,  of  the  same  size.  He  was 
eucceedcd  bv  his  son  Psammenitus,  who  was  conquered  bv 
Cambyscs  tfie  Persian,  h.c.  525.  (See  Deficription  ae 
t Egypte.  Antiq^  vol.  v.  Herud.,  book  ii.  chaps.  162 — 
I82.> 

AMATHO'NTE,  a small  village  of  Cyprus,  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island,  near  the  sea,  said  to  be  on  or  near  the 
site  of  tlte  Greek  city  of  Amathus.  and  a few  miles  from  the 
modem  Limassol.  Amathus  was  a city  of  great  antiquitv, 
and  possiblv  of  remote  Phmnician  origin,  though  afterwards 
inhabited  cKielly  by  Greeks.  Adonis  was  worshipped  there 
in  a temple  of  great  antiquity.  [See  Adonis.j  In  the 
neighbourlioud  were  mines  of  metal.  Near  Limassol  there 
arc  still  comsiderablo  remains,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  old 
town.  (See  Mannert,  Syrien,  p.  447.) 

AMATI,  IIIERO'NYMUS,  the  name  of  a celebrated 
maker  of  violins,  a native  of  Cremona  in  Italy,  who  lived 
about  the  year  1600.  His  son,  Anthony,  and  his  grandson, 
Nicholas,  (son  of  the  latter,)  were  also  excellent  makers. 

AMATO,  or  AMATUS,  (JOANNES  RODKRTCUS) 
often  called  Amatus  Lusitunus,  a very  eminent  physician 
of  the  sixteenth  centur}’.  Most  of  the  particulars  ttiat  are 
known  of  his  personal  history  are  in  iiis  writings,  from 
which  they  have  been  rarefully  collected  by  Astruc,  in  his 
treatise  De  Morbid  Ven^rris.  (See  vol.  ii.  pp.  735 — 740, 
2nd  edit.  4to.,  Paris,  1740.)  Succeeding  biographers  have 
copied  the  statements  in  Astruc's  notice,  but  not  in  all 
respects  w ith  accuracy.  Amato  was  of  a Jewish  family,  and 
was  bom  atCaslcl-Branco,in  the  pmvince  of  Boira,  in  f*ortu- 
go],  in  1511.  Like  many  of  his  nation,  concealing  his  reli- 
gious faith,  he  was  educated  at  Salamanca ; after  leaving 
wliich,  he  travelled  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  German)} 
and  Italy.  He  rcmainc<l  for  some  time  boUi  at  Venice  and 
Ferrara,  giving  lectures  on  the  meilical  art ; and,  as  Astruc 
adds,  putting  the  statement  in  Italics,  he  su{)enntended 
th«  dissection  of  twelve  bodies  in  the  year  1457.  But  it  is 
endent  tliat  this  date  is  a mistake,  and  that  the  year  should 
probably  be  1547,  a correction  which  may  perhaps  make  tho 
circumstance  recorded  not  quite  so  remarkable.  Before 
1549,  Amato  had  removed  to  Ancona,  where  he  resided  and 

firoctised  his  profession  till  1555.  While  here,  he  had  tho 
lonour  of  being  sc>  eral  times  called  to  Rome  to  attend  the 
Pope,  Julius  III.  Dread  of  the  Inquisition,  however,  whose 
notice  bail  been  attracted  to  him  as  a concealed  Jew,  in- 
duced him,  in  1555,  to  withdraw  to  Pesaro.  It  appears  that 
on  this  occasion  lie  found  an  enemy  in  the  new  pope,  Paul 
IV.,  and  that  in  his  precipitate  flight  he  left  behind  him  all 
his  property,  and  lost  the  manuscript  of  an  unfinishtnl 
ooramenUry  on  Avicenna,  which  he  was  preparing  for  the 
press.  From  Pesaro  he  some  time  after  retired  to  Ragusa, 
and  from  thence,  in  1559,  to  Thessalonica(Saloniki),  where 
ho  made  open  profession  of  the  religion  of  his  forefathers. 
He  is  ascertained  to  have  been  alive  in  1561,  but  no  notice 
of  him  occurs  after  that  date,  and  it  is  not  know’ii  when  he 
died.  Amato  is  the  author  of  two  works,  both  of  which 
long  ranked  among  the  most  esteemed  medical  treatises  of 
modem  tiroes.  Tho  one  is  entitled,  in  the  first  edition, 
printed  in  4to.  at  Antwerp,  in  1536.  Exegemaia  in  Prime* 
duo*  Dio*cori(^  de  MtUeria  Medica  Libro* ; and  in  subse- 
quent cditbns,  Enarratione*  in  Diotcoridem.  It  was 
printetl  with  this  title  in  4to.  at  Strasburg,  in  1551,  and  in 
8vo.  at  Venire,  in  1553,  at  Strasburg  in  1554,  and  at  Lyons 
m 1557  and  1558;  the  last  two  editions  have  notes, by 
Robert  Constantine.  Amato's  other  work  is  his  Curationum 
Medicinalium  Centuriar  Septem.  Of  this  work,  the  first 
part  or  century,  written  at  Ancona,  in  1549,  was  published 
in  Svo.  at  Florence,  in  1 55 1 ; the  second,  written  at  Rome,  in 
1551,  was  published  in  12mo.  at  Venice,  in  1552;  the  third 
and  fourth,  written  at  Ancoiux,  in  1552  and  1553,  were, 
probably  afler  having  been  printed  separately  in  Italy, 
publish^  together,  and  accompanied  by  tlio  preceding  two, 
in  folio,  at  Basil,  in  1556:  the  fifth,  written  at  Pesaro  and 
Ragusa,  in  1556  and  1557,  tho  sixth,  written  at  Ragusa, 
in  1558,  and  tlie  seventh,  written  at  Thcssalonica,  in  1561, 
were  published  together  at  Venice,  in  1566.  The  author 
intended  to  complete  the  work  by  the  addiUoii  of  llireo  other 
centuries,  in  which,  and  not,  as  has  been  commonly  said, 
in  a complete  edition  of  Dioscorides.  he  proposed  to  make 
bis  reply  to  an  attack  that  had  been  direct^  i^aiast  him 
Peter  Andrew  Mathiolus,  in  a treatise  entitled  Apologia 
a^frtu*  Amaium,  published  in  folio  at  Venice,  in  1557. 
This  design,  however,  he  appears  not  to  have  lived  to 
3ccoDipUah.  Besides  other  reprints  of  portions  of  the  work. 


the  collected  Centuries  of  Amatus  appeared  in  Ittmo.  at 
Lyons,  in  158U;  in  4 to.  at  Paris  in  1613,  and  in  1620;  in 
4to.  at  Bordeaux,  in  1620;  and  in  folio  at  Frankfort,  in 
1640.  In  both  these  works,  the  author  » said  to  show  an 
intimate  actjuaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and 
Arabic  physicians;  and  they  arc  also  stated  to  contain  many 
curious  notices  both  in  medicine  and  in  natural  histor)'. 
Some  of  his  biographers  mention  a translation  into  Spanish 
by  Amato  of  the  Roman  IIi*tory  of  Eutropius. 

AMAURO'SIS,  from  Afiavpoa',  (to  darken  or  to  make 
obscure,)  dimness  of  sight,  blindness.  [SocGvtta  Srri?«a.] 

AMAZl'AH,  or  AMAZIAHU,  means  literally,  one 
strengthened  by  Jehovah,  and  is  tho  name  of  the  ninth 
King  of  Judah,  who  began  to  reign  when  be  was  twenty- 
five  years  old,  about  the  year  638  D.C.,  after  his  father 
Joash  had  been  murdered  in  the  house  of  Millo  by  his  ow*n 
ser\  anU  Jozachar  and  Jebozabat.  (2  Kingsxiv.)  Arouziah 
reigned  twenty-five  vears  in  .lerusalem  ; his  mother's  name 
Mas  Jehoaddan  of  Jerusalem.  He  did  what  was  right  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  yet  not  with  a perfect  heart,  and  not 
like  David ; be  did  according  to  all  things  as  Joash  his 
father  did.  The  people  in  his  reign  still  sacrificed,  and 
burnt  incense  on  the  high  places.  He  slew  his  sert’tnts  M-ho 
had  slain  the  king  his  father,  but  the  children  of  the 
murderers  he  spared.  Having  resolved  to  attack  the  Araa- 
lekites,  Idumecans,  and  Gabilitans,  he  collected  an  army  of 
300,000  men  in  tlic  trilics  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  paid 
100  talents  of  silver  to  1 00,000  auxiliaries  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  but  according  to  the  advice  of  a prophet,  he  dismis-sed 
tho  auxiliaries  before  the  war  commenced.  The  disbanded 
Israelites  upon  this  ravaged  the  cities  of  Judah,  slew  3000 
men.  and  took  much  spoil.  With  his  own  troops,  Amoziah 
slew  10,000  of  the  Edomites  in  the  Valley  of  Salt,  and  the 
children  of  Judah  brought  other  10,000  ol*  the  Edomites  to 
the  top  of  a rock,  and  cast  them  all  down.  Amaziah  also 
took  Setah  and  called  it  Joktheel.  The  name  of  Belah  is 
translated  Petra,  rock,  by  the  Greeks.  Tho  remains  at 
(his  place  in  Arabia  Petrjpa,  between  the  Dead  Sea  and 
tho  Eluniiic  Gulph,  arc  described  bv  Irby  and  Mangles 
{TraveU.  p.  336,  &c.) 

Amaziah,  flushed  with  the  victory  over  Edom,  set  the 
go<ls  of  Seir  up  to  be  his  god.s,  burned  incense  unto  them, 
and  declared  war  against  Jehoash,  the  King  of  Israel. 
But  Judah  was  worsted  before  Israel,  and  they  lied  every 
man  to  their  tents.  Jehoash  took  Amaziah  captive  at  Both- 
sbemesh,  and  broke  down  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  from 
the  gate  of  Ephraim  unto  the  Comer-gate,  four  hundre<l 
cubits.  He  also  took  all  the  vessels  %at  were  found  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures  of  the  king's 
liouse,  and  hostages,  and  returned  to  Samaria.  It  appears 
that  Amaziah  obtained  his  liberty,  for  we  know  that  ho 
reigned  after  the  death  of  Jehoash  fifteen  years,  until  they 
made  a conspiracy  against  him  in  Jerusalem ; and  he  fled 
to  LachUb ; but  they  sent  after  him  and  slew  him  there, 
and  brought  him  on  horses,  and  buried  him  in  Jerusalem  with 
his  fathers  in  the  City  of  David.  And  the  people  of  Judah 
took  Azariah,  (Help  of  Jehovah^  or  UzziaA,  {Potr'erof  Je- 
hfUHth,)  who  was  sixteen  years  obi,  and  made  him  king 
instead  of  his  father  Amaziah,  2 Kings  xiv. ; 2 Chron.  xxv. ; 
Compare  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  9,  10.  The  Septuogint  wrote  for 
AmazieJt,  Apfoatat,  Josephus,  hpaeias,  and  the  Vulgate 
Amasia*. 

A'MAZON,  orMARASON,  or  ORELLA'NA,  is  the 
name  given  to  a river  which  traverses  tho  equatorial  regions 
of  South  America  nearly  in  its  wholecxtent,  runningchiefly 
from  west  to  cast,  and  baring  its  embouchure  almost  under 
the  equator.  It  U tho  largest  river  on  the  globe,  not  only 
for  tho  length  of  its  course,  but  also  for  the  extent  of  country 
which  is  waler^  by  this  noble  stream,  and  its  great  tribu- 
taries. 

Geographers  do  not  agree  as  to  the  true  sources  of  lliis 
river,  though  they  agree  in  placing  them  in  tho  highest 
ranges  of  tne  Cordilleras.  Some  think  that  they  are  found 
in  an  alpine  lake,  a little  to  the  south  of  tho  tenth  parallel, 
called  tne  lake  of  Lauricoche.  From  this  lake  a river 
is.Mies  which  is  called  the  Upper  Maraiion,  or  Tungurazna, 
and  runs  north-north-west  m a longitudinal  valley  of  the 
Cordilleras,  up  to  about  5®  of  southern  lat.,  or  350  miles. 
Tlio  direction  of  ita  course  is  then  changed  to  tho  north-east 
fur  aliout  50  or  60  miles,  and  in  this  part  of  ita  course  the 
river  descends  from  the  high  valley  of  the  moontains  to  the 
plains  that  ore  situated  to  the  cast  of  them,  by  the  Pon^ 
de  MatUeriche,  which  name  is  given  to  « long  npid  of  w 
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rirer,  ftill  of  eddies^  and  »mall  cataracU.  extending  between 
the  town  of  St.  Jam  d«  ^ran«amor<w,  and  the  village  of 
Churhunga,  for  about  twenty-four  miles.  The  river  i^ve 
the  Pongo  runs  down  the  mountain  cbannoU  forming  rapids 
and  cataracts,  but  increased  to  the  width  of  250  fathoms ; 
below  Sl  Jaen  de  Braneamoros  it  suddenly  contracts 
to  25  fathoms,  and  rushes  through  a rent  or  crevice  be- 
tween mountains  of  tremendous  height.  This  Pongo  can-  ; 
not  be  descended  in  boats,  because  they  would  l>e  broken  to  j 
pieces  by  the  shocks  which  they  experience  when  dashed 
against  the  rocks.  Balsas,  therefore,  are  used,  a kind  ul 
rafts,  made  of  a very  light  wood  or  rather  cane,  similar  lo 
the  bamboo,  tho  single  pieces  of  which  are  fastened  togethei 
by  rushes  in  such  a manner  that  they  yield  U>  every  shuck  of 
moderate  violence,  and  consequently  arc  not  subject  to  bo 
separated  even  by  the  strongest.  The  rafts  used  in  the  surf  of' 
Coromandel  in  the  East  Indies,  and  called  there  catntnorans, 
are  constructed  on  tho  same  principle.  At  some  distance 
from  the  Pongo,  the  Tunguragua  leaves  tho  mountains  and 
enters  the  plain.  Hero  it  receives  first  from  the  riglil  the 
Huallaga  or  Guallaza,  a river  whose  souix'cs  arc  somewhat 
to  the  south  of  the  principal  stream,  and  which,  traversing 
another  but  lower  longitudinal  valley  of  the  Cordilleras,  runs 
almost  parallel  to  tho  Tunguragua,  nearly  due  north,  fur 
al>ont  350  miles. 

Advancing  farther  to  the  cast,  between  the  4th  and  5th 
degree  of  southern  lat.,  tho  waters  of  the  river  are  incrcase<l 
by  two  great  tributaries  from  the  left,  the  rivers  Pastaza 
and  Tigr^,  both  of  which  rise  in  Ute  Cordilleras,  between 
1^  and  2^  of  southern  latitude,  and  descend  in  a south- 
eastern course  to  the  Tunguragua.  The  course  of  the 
former  is  stated  to  be  about  35U,  that  of  the  latter  nearly 
400  miles. 

Hius  increased  by  the  waters  of  three  large  rivers,  the  T un- 
guragua  meets  at  St.  Joaquin  de  Omaguat,  its  rival,  the  Ucay^ 
(ui,  which  is  considered  as  the  true  source  of  the  Moranon  by 
all  those  who  think  that  the  stream  which  rises  farthest  from 
the  mouth  has  the  best  claim  to  the  honour  of  being 
thought  its  source.  Yet  the  sources  of  the  Ucayali  are  nut 
known.  It  was  fonnerly  conjectured  that  the  principal 
source  of  thi.s  river  was  the  i^eni  or  Paro,  which  was  sup* 
Dosed  to  bo  formed  by  the  waters  descending  from  the  Cor- 
dilleras about  the  IStli  southern  parallel,  and  somewhat  to 
the  north  of  it.  But  Lieutenant  Mawe,  in  his  Journal  of  a 
Pottage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  «f^.,  has  trans- 
lated  a few  notices  respecting  the  sources  of  the  Ucayali, 
which  were  published  at  the  time  of  his  stay  in  Peru,  accord- 
ing to  which,  the  river  Parobeni  rises  nut  far  from  the 
town  of  Cuzco,  probably  near  the  I4th  southern  parallel. 
This  agrees  very  well  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Pentland. 
who  ascertained  that  the  high  snow-topped  range,  which 
borders  on  the  east  the  valley  of  the  lake  of  7V/tcara,  ex- 
tends much  farther  to  the  east,  and  occupies  the  site  where 
our  maps  place  tho  sources  of  the  Beni  or  Paro.  It  seems, 
therefore,  very  probable,  that  the  waters  descending  from 
that  range  run  directly  lo  the  Mamnri,  a tributary  of  tho 
Madeira.  The  Parobeni  then  would  not  be  the  most  southern 
source  of  the  Ucayali,  but  we  must  look  for  it  in  the  Apurimar, 
which  rises  to  the  north-west  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  between 
the  15th  and  16th  parallel,  and  runs  in  a longitudinal 
valley  north  and  nortn-north-east  for  more  than  .3°  of  lat, 
till  at  about  the  12th  southern  parallel  it  meets  llie  river  t 
Jaura,  descending  from  the  north  in  the  same  longitudinal 
valley.  After  its  junction  with  this  river,  the  Apurimac 
turns  to  the  east,  and  enters  tho  plam,  where  it  mingles  its 
waters  with  those  of  the  Pangoa,  descending  from  the 
Cordilleras  on  the  east,  and  lakes  the  name  of  Tambo. 
At  10^  .11' of  southern  lat.,  the  Tambo  unites  with  the 
Parobeni.  whose  course  has  been  nearly  due  north  through 
nearly  4"  of  lat.,  and  the  river  formed  by  their  conjunction 
is  called  Ucayali.  Tho  Ucayali  continues  its  course  in  the 
direction  of  north-north-east  fur  6^°of  lal.  till  it  reaches 
St.  Joaquin  de  Omaguas,  and  joins  the  Tunguragua.  Both 
rivers  unite,  and  are  called  afterwards  Amazon,  or  Afaranon. 

From  the  town  of  St.  Joaquin  de  Omaguas,  tho  Amazon 
traverses  22°  of  longitude,  running  nearly  in  an  eastern 
direction.  In  all  this  extent  it  traverses  only  4°  of  latitude, 
trom  the  4lh  parallel  to  the  equator ; and  two  of  them  it  tra- 
verses near  its  embouchure,  wnere  it  runs  nearly  north-east. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  it  receives  a groat  number  of  tri- 
butaries, some  of  them  of  such  magnitude,  os  to  surpass 
the  largest  rivers  in  Europe  in  their  extent  and  the 
volume  id  their  water. 


From  the  north,  there  fall  into  the  Amazon,  the  Napo*  Uie 
Putumayo,  the  Vapura,  and  the  Rio  Negro.  All  these  four 
rivers  rise  in  live  ea.stem  declivity  of  the  Cordilleras,  wHhin 
a space  not  exceeding  3°  of  long,  (between  75°  and  7fP) 
and  3°  of  lat.  (from  Tof  southern  lat.  to  2°  of  northern), 
but  as  they  meet  the  Amazon  river  at  great  distances  fbom 
one  another,  the  courses  of  those  which  join  the  main  stream 
farthest  to  the  east,  are  the  longest.  The  Napo,  Uie  most 
westerly  and  shortest  of  them,  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  the 
volcano  Cotopaxi,  and  runs  first  nearly  due  cast,  afterwards 
east-south-east  till  it  reaches  the  Amazon  river,  after  a 
I course  of  between  700  and  HOO  miles.  The  Putumayo,  which 
is  also  called  Ica,  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  snowy 
mountains,  which  inclose  the  high  valley  of  Pasto  on  the 
east,  about  one  degree  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  and 
runs  parallel  to  the  Napo ; but  towards  its  mouth  its  course, 
fur  a considerable  space,  is  directe<l  towards  the  cast, 
parallel  to  the  Amazon  river  itself.  The  whole  course  of 
this  river  is  reckoned  to  amount  to  upwards  of  bOO  miles.  Tlic 
Yapura,  or  Caqueta,  rises  where  (between  1°  and  2°  of 
northern  lat.)  tho  chain  of  the  ConlilleraH  divides  into 
three  great  branches,  not  far  from  the  soutves  of  the  Afagda- 
lena  nver,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  Putumayo,  but  reaches  the 
Amazon  much  more  to  the  east,  after  a course  of  about 
900  miles.  The  RioNcgm  i.s  by  far  the  largest  of  the  northern 
tributarie.s  of  the  Amazon  river.  Its  unknown  source  lies 
about  the  2nd  parallel  of  northern  latitude,  and  the  75th 
meridian  west  from  Greenwich.  Its  upper  course,  for 
7°  of  long.,  (from  75°  to  6H°)  is  nearly  due  east,  up  to  the 
place  where  the  Castiquiari  branches  off  to  the  north-north- 
cast,  to  form  a connexion  luitween  the  Rio  Negro  and  The 
Orinoco.  At  this  point  the  Rio  Negro  changes  its  course 
to  the  south,  and  continues  in  this  direction  for  2°  of  latitude, 
till  it  has  passed  the  equator,  where  it  unites  with  the 
Guapet,  a river  which  likewi^  descends  from  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Conlilleras,  and  at  its  junction  with  the 
Rio  Negro  has  alreaily  run  upwartls  of  500  miles.  This 
river  forces  the  Rio  S’egro  to  resume  its  eastern  direc- 
tion, in  which  it  continues  for  5°  more  of  longitude,  at 
a distance  of  about  2U'  to  the  south  of  the  equator.  It 
then  gradually  begins  to  approach  the  Amazon  river  by  an 
cast-south-eastern  course,  and  here  it  receives  another  great 
tributary,  the  Rio  BroTU^.  This  river  rises  in  the  mountain.^ 
called  Pacarayma,  a ridge  of  the  mountain-mass  called  by 
Humboldt  Panme,  and  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
Paragua,  a tributary  of  the  Caroni,  which  falls  into  the 
Orinoco,  running  to  the  north,  TTie  upper  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Rio  Branco  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  ridge,  from  west 
to  east,  for  upwanls  of  a hundred  miles,  till  it  suddenly  turns 
to  the  M)ulh,  and  reaches  the  Rio  Negro  by  a south- 
south-western  course.  Its  whole  course  nroluibh'  amounts 
to  at  least  500  miles.  AAer  this  junction,  tlic  I^io  Negro 
declines  entirely  to  tho  south-ea>t,  and  reaches  the  Amazon 
river  at  about  the  Guth  meridian.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Riu  Negro  cannot  be  less  than  1400  miles,  and  this  tri- 
butary of  the  Amazon  river  may  well  be  compared  with  the 
Mississippi  before  its  junction  with  the  Missouri. 

To  the  east  of  the  Rio  Negro,  a few  other  rivers  fall  into 
the  Amazon  on  the  north  side.  They  rise  in  the  mountains  of 
French  Guiana,  but  have  o comparatively  short  course,  and 
as  none  of  them  have  acquired  any  political  importance,  we 
omit  them  here,  and  turn  to  the  streams  which  bring  their 
tribute  from  the  south  to  this  king  of  rivers. 

Alter  the  junction  of  the  Ucayali  with  the  Tungura^a, 
the  Amazon  receives  from  the  south  llie  following  tribu- 
taries, the  Vavari,  the  }'ulai,  the  Vurua,  the  Te/e,  the 
Purut,  the  Afadeira,  the  Tnpayot,  and  the  Xingu.  The 
Yavari  is  comparatively  a small  river,  for  its  whole  course, 
as  it  seems,  docs  not  extend  over  more  than  4°  of  lat.  in  a 
north-eastern  direction,  so  that  it  can  hardly  exceed  360 
miles ; but  it  is  mentioned  for  its  political  importance,  as 
forming  the  boundaries  between  Brazil  and  the  republic  of 
Peru,  rivers  Yntai,  Yurua,  Tcfc,  and  Purus,  are  thought 
to  have  their  sources  much  farther  to  the  south,  about  tlio 
parallel  of  the  town  of  Cuzco,  and  tho  two  former,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  ina|ie,  three  of  them,  ere  said  to  issue  from 
a vast  lake,  calleil  Rogitaguadf),  but  these  statements 
depend  on  the  accounts  collected  by  some  mission- 
aries from  the  information  of  tho  natives.  The  course  of 
these  riven  lies  through  tho  least  known  part  of  South 
America,  as  they  have  never  been  ascended  nor  descended 
by  any  European,  as  far  as  we  know,  and  the  statements  of 
the  natives  are  not  much  to  be  relied  on  when  they  refer  to 
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surh  ^Qt  dtatances.  All  the  country  between  the  riven 
Parotirm  und  Purus  may  be  0(*nsi<lereti  as  unknown. 

The  Mitdrira,  however,  the  laruesl  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon  nver,  is  pretty  well  known,  because  it  has  been 
asrended  even  in  lU  upper  branches.  Two  larpc  rivers  are 
considered  os  its  sources,  the  Mamnri  and  the  (Juapijiv,  but 
they  descend  frum  diffi.Tt‘iu  places;  the  funner  is  the 
channel  for  the  waters  thul  run  down  to  the  east  from  the 
hi^h  ground  between  the  Nth  and  :^0th  degrees  of  lati- 
tude : the  latter  collects  chietty  those  that  descend  fh>m  the 
Campos  Parcceis  in  Bra-sil.  The  most  southern  source  of 
the  Mamor^  is  on  the  south  of  the  mountain  mass  near 
Santa  Cruzde  la  ^erra,  a branch  ctr  offset  of  the  Cordilleras 
projocting  some  distance  to  the  east.  Here  the  river  funned 
by  the  waters  descending  from  the  north  and  west,  is  called 
Co7nL/rilio,  and  runs  fur  above  three  degrct's  of  longitude  to 
the  east  south-east  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains;  befurv 
it  reaches  the  plain  of  which  separates  the  Cordil- 

leras from  the  Campos  Parcceis,  and  turns  to  the  nurth, 
the  name  of  liundorillo  is  changed  to  that  of  Rto  Grande  or 
Gmtpihi.  Running  in  the  plain  it  surrounds  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Cruz,  returning  from  the 
f)-4th  niendian  to  the  SCth.  It  then  takes  the  name  of  Ma- 
mttri,  and  runs  to  the  north  and  north-east  till  it  reaches  the 
Guapore,  or  Itenez,  the  other  branch  of  tho  Madeira.  The 
Guaporc.  which  has  iU  source  more  to  tlie  east,  and 
in  about  16*^  S.  lat,  is  increased  by  many  considerable 
rivers,  especially  the  UOay,  which  joins  it  the  soulli- 
cast.  Its  general  course  lies  to  the  north-north-west, 
and  only  where  it  approaches  the  Mamore,  it  runs  nearly 
due  north-west.  At  about  the  I'ith  degree  of  lat., 
both  rivers  uniting,  take  the  name  of  Madeira  (the  Portu- 
guese name  for  wood),  because  its  bonks  arc  covered  with  high 
furest-trees.  Between  T2®  and  0®  of  soulhern  laL  the  Xla- 
doira  runs  nearly  due  north,  but  then  declines  considerably 
to  the  east,  till  it  reaches  the  Amazon  river  at  3^  24'  18"  of 
southern  latitude,  and  about  58®  west  from  Greenwich. 
Though  the  course  of  this  river  is  ol^tructcd  by  some  rapids 
and  faH.s,  it  is  navigable  almost  in  its  whole  extent.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Madeira  from  the  sources  of  the  Condorillo 
amounts  to  upwards  of  180U  miles. 

The  Topayos  or  Topavoso.  its  neighbour  to  tlic  east,  rises 
in  about  1 4®  of  southern  lat.,  and  runs  generally  to  the  north- 
east, till  it  reaches  the  Amazon  between  I®  and  2®  of  southern 
lat.  and  54®  and  55®  of  western  long.  Its  tributaries  are 
numerous,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  but  not 
ooosidcrabic.  Its  wliole  longtn  may  amount  to  900  miles. 
The  last  great  tributary  of  the  Maranon  is  thoXingu,  which 
rises  in  the  interior  mountainous  parts  of  Brasil,  about  15® 
of  southern  lat.,  and  runs  for  a great  rart  of  its  course  to  the 
north-north-wo»t,  approaching  the  Topayos ; it  then  nins 
parallel  to  it.  but  at  some  distance  before  its  junction  with 
the  main  stream  it  makes  a great  bend  to  the  south- 
east, and  then  joins,  with  a north-north-eastern  course,  the 
Amazon.  Its  whole  course  amounts  to  about  1000 
imles. 

Towards  its  embouchure  the  Amazon  divides  into  two 
branches,  of  which  the  northern  is  by  far  the  broadest,  and 
letains  its  name.  The  southern,  called  Tagypura,  runs 
south  of  tho  island  callc«l  by  the  Portuguese  llha  dos  loanes, 
or  lUia  do  Marajo,  and  joins  on  tho  eastern  side  of  the  island 
the  river  Tocantins,  which  after  this  junction  is  called  the 
nver  Para,  The  w'idth  of  the  channel  between  the  island 
and  the  continent  is  about  eighteen  miles,  but  towards  its 
mouth  it  widens  to  thirty  miles. 

The  u-idth  of  the  Amazon  river  is,  of  course,  various. 
In  the  upper  parts  of  its  course  it  averages  from  one  to  two 
miles : but  lower  down  it  grows  much  wider,  and  after  its 
junction  witli  the  Xiiigu  it  is  hardly  possible  to  discover  its 
opposite  hanks. 

From  tho  sea  hi  the  mouth  of  the  Ri«»  Negro  the  depth  of 
the  main  channel  is  nuw  hero  loss  than  thirty  fathoms ; higher 
op  it  varies  from  ten  to  twelve : and  up  to  the  basin  of  Oina- 
guas,  near  the  junctvin  of  the  Tunguragua with  theUcayali, 
there  is  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  almost  every  description. 
Higher  up,  only  vessels  can  proceed  with  safety  which  do 
net  draw  inon*  than  five  or  six  feet  water.  Such  vessels  may 
enter  tlie  Tungurauua  and  procrecd  up  to  the  Pongo  of  Man- 
srriche.  The  Oualluga  and  Ucayali  too  are  navigable  for 
such  ves!*elA  to  n C"nsi'lerable  distance  from  their  junction 
w.-th  tlie  main  stream. 

The  shouls  of  the  river  are  very  nmuorou-s : and  the 
Qangabie  channels  in  many  places  narrow,  winding,  and 
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subject  to  continual  changes.  Tho  banks  of  the  nver 
being  low  are  subject  to  he  under  water,  owing  to  the 
freshets  ai,d  great  swellings  in  the  rainy  season : when 
thc^'  happen,  the  country  is  inumlatiHl  for  many  miles  on 
each  .side  of  tue  river,  the  whole  of  the  numerous  islands  are 
covered  with  water,  and  often  either  change  their  situation, 
or  new  ones  ore  formed.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the 
navigation  is  rendered  somewhat  dimcult  by  the  floating 
trees,  w'hich  descend  from  the  Madeira,  as  into  the  Missis- 
sippi frum  the  Missouri. 

The  islands  fonned  by  this  river  arc  almost  innumerable, 
and  of  all  sizes ; many  arc  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  ciremu- 
ference.  and  some  thirty  or  tliirty-six.  The  most  reniark- 
alflo  arc  the  islands  of  TupinamUts,  of  dos  luanes,  and  of 
Caviana.  The  first  is  properly  formed  by  the  two  branches 
by  which  the  Madeira  joins  the  Amazon;  that  to  the  east, 
running  porallul  to  the  main  land,  is  numo<t  Manes,  and 
separates  the  island  of-Tupinambus  from  the  Amazon.  Tlie 
island  itself  extends  over  two  degrees  and  a half  of  lungitude 
according  to  the  statement  of  Lieut  Maw,  but  it  soeuis  tc^be 
very  narrow.  The  llha  dos  loaHes,  or  llha  do  Maraj6,  which, 
as  we  have  already  noticed,  is  enclosed  by  the  twu  brandies 
of  tho  Amazon  and  the  river  Para,  extends  from  cast  to 
west  about  130  miles,  and  not  much  less  from  north  to 
south:  its  circumference  is  staled  to  l>e  from  500  to  600 
miles.  The  island  of  Caviana,  which  lies  where  the  river 
meets  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and 
nearly  25  in  breadth  ; it  is  said  to  be  very  fertile. 

The  rapidity  of  the  stream  is  very  great ; according 
to  laeut.  Maw,  its  common  rate  is  aliout  four  miles  per 
hour,  in  some  places  more,  and  in  some  less.  That,  however, 
is  only  the  case  in  the  rainy  season,  bi'twcen  April  and  Octo- 
ber: in  the  dry*  season  iU  rapidity  is  diminished.  Tlie  tide 
which  enters  the  river  may  be  observed  us  fur  as  the  town  of 
Obidos,  400  miles  from  its  mouth.  When  the  tide  begins 
to  ebb,  and  the  sea-water  receding  liberates  the  imprisoned 
current  of  the  river,  the  Amazon  pours  out  with  incrcusetl 
force  and  velocity  into  the  ocean,  and  as  it  here  meets, 
at  no  great  distance  from  tlie  land,  the  current  which  from 
rape  St.  HtM(ue  runs  along  tlie  north-eastern  coast  of  Brasil, 
it  gives  rise  to  that  phenomenon  which  is  called  by  the 
Indians  Pororoca.  The  river  and  the  current,  having  both 
great  rapidity. and  meeting] nearly  at  right  angles,  come 
into  contact  with  great  violence,  and  raise  a mountain  of 
water  to  the  height  of  IBOfeet,  as  it  is,  perhaps  rather  ex- 
travagantly, estimated.  The  shock  of  these  two  IkhIics  of 
water  is  so  dreadful,  that  it  makes  all  the  neighbouring 
islands  tremble,  and  fishermen  and  navigators  tly  from  it 
in  the  utmost  terror.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  river  and 
the  ocean  contend  for  the  etn|nre  of  the  waves.  But 
they  seem  to  come  to  a compromise:  for  tho  sea-current 
continues  its  way  along  the  coast  of  Guyana  to  the  island 
of  Trinidad,  and  tho  current  of  the  river  is  still  observable 
in  the  ix:can  at  a (hstance  of  500  sea- miles  from  its  mouth, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Sir  James  Ycu.  (See  Major 
Rcniieirs  Investigation  of  the  Currents  of  the  Atlantic 
Orean.) 

Acrording  to  the  ca.culation  of  Baron  Humboldt,  the 
whole  course  of  the  Amazon  river  amounts  to  720  German 
geographical  miles,  (at  15  to  a degree.)  or  upwards  of  33UU 
English  statute  miles  : but  he  ctmsiders  (he  Lake  of  Lauri- 
coche  and  tho  river  Tunguragua  as  (he  true  sources  of  tho 
river.  If  the  Apurimac  U taken  as  the  main  stream  instead 
of  the  Tunguragua,  the  course  of  it  will  be  increased  by 
300  or  400  miles. 

The  last  mentioned  traveller  discoverod  and  navigated  the 
natural  canal  by  which  the  river  system  of  the  Amazon  is 
united  to  that  of  the  Orino«*o.  Some  vague  inforroalion  of 
the  exirtlcnce  of  such  a connexion  had  already  before  his 
time  reached  Europe,  but  it  was  strongly  combatetl  by  geo- 
graphers, and  rejected.  Now,  however,  it  is  no  longer  doubt- 
ful that  a river,  calleil  the  Cassiijuiari,  forms  between  the 
2®  and  tlic  3®  of  northern  latitude  a navigable  connexion 
lietween  the  Rio  Negro  an<l  tho  Orinoco,  running  about  a 
hundred  miles  and  upwards  in  a north  eastern  direction. 
The  CAiuiitrv  on  its  banks  is  nearly  uninhabited. 

Ilumbuhit  considers  (he  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon  and  between  the  lower  courses  of  its  tributaries  as 
a plain,  liut  it  d>)cs  not  deseirc  such  a name,  when  cum- 
pared  with  the  Llanos  tif  the  Orinoco  and  the  Pampas  of  the 
Rit)  (le  la  Plata.  The  country  inmu-diately  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon,  ami  also  to  u distance  of  many  miles  on  each 
side,  is  very  low,  and  therefore  subject  to  be  inundated,  but 
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farther  from  the  banks  it  nscs  and  is  much  divcnifiod  witli 
low  lulls  coverod  with  tall  tn>e8.  The  full  j^owth  of  these 
trees,  the  harluess  of  their  wochI,  which  often  defies  the  at- 
tacks of  iron  and  even  the  finest  steel,  and  their  vigour  of 
vegetation,  give  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil  on  which  they  grow,  and  would,  perhaps,  a hundred- 
fbld  repay  the  labour  bestowed  on  it,  if  it  was  cultivated. 
But  it  is  aliuost  entirely  without  culture,  and,  except  a few 
spots  where  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  have  »?tlled,  it 
is  only  inhabited  by  the  native  savages,  who  roam  about  in 
the  imroonse  forests  and  live  by  hunting.  Ver>’  few  articles 
are  brought  thence  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  those  are 
only  gathered  from  the  wild  trees  and  plants,  as  cacao,  sar- 
saparilla, copaiba-guin,  and  caoutchouc,  l^oubtless  these 
immense  forests  with  their  vigorous  vegetation  conceal  many 
valuable  treasures;  but  until  our  times  access  to  them 
was  shut  up  from  political  motives,  anil  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  has  not  been  sutficient  to  <^xamine  such  a 
vast  field  with  any  degree  of  attention  and  sueces.s. 

The  fish  of  the  Amazon  river  itself  are  not  much  liettcr 
known.  Turtles  of  different  kinds  are  in  great  almndanre: 
alligators  are  frequently  met  with,  bvit  the  most  extraordinary 
animal  is  the  manatee  {Tricherna  Mannti)^  which  is  also 
called  the  sea-cow,  though  according  to  Baron  Humboldt  it 
is  never  met  with  in  salt-water.  It  is  found  also  in  the 
Kssequibo.  [See  M.vnate*.] 

Tl  IS  ohsoi^ed  as  a vciy  curious  fact,  that  between  San 
Francesco  de  Borja  (4®  */8'  S.  lat  ami  76°  i.’4'W.  long.) 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  a stone  or  a pebble  is 
almost  as  rare  as  a diamond. 

The  ArstEurnpcaii  who  descended  this  river  was  Franriaco 
Orefluna,  a Spaniard,  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  his 
bold  enterprise,  the  river  is  called  by  many  Spanianl-s  Orel- 
lana. Tins  adventurer  narrated,  that  its  banks  were  inha- 
bited by  warlike  nations  ; and  that  in  some  parts  the  women 
themselves  went  into  battle,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  of 
Amazon,  in  reference  to  the  ancient  fable  of  the  Amazons. 
It  is  uncertain  whence  the  name  of  Maraiion  is  denved. 
The  most  prolwhle  conjei  ture  is.  that  a nation  of  this  name 
inhabited  a pan  of  its  banks. 

Both  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  have  erected  some 
settlements  on  its  banks,  but  they  ore  of  little  imjxjrtanco. 
St  Jacn  de  Brancoinoros  on  the  Tiingurogua  is  the  most 
huportunt  settlement  of  the  Spaniards,  containing  alsiut 
40C0  inbabitnnU:  St.  Francisco  de  Borja,  at  the  cunlluence 
of  the  Amazon  and  Pastaza,  is  much  smaller.  The  most 
remarkable  settlements  of  the  Portuguese  are  Obidos,  where 
ail  excellent  sort  of  cacao  is  gathcre<l.  and  Santarem,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Topayos.  Both  contain  only  a few  thousand  I 
inhabitants. 

Tlie  effects  of  civilization  cannot  be  better  shown  than 
by  a reference  to  the  state  of  navigation  on  the  Amazon 
and  its  rival  rivers  the  Mississippi  and  Yantse-Kiang. 
Though  the  country  traversed  by  the  rivcr-sv&tem  of  the 
Amazon  is  room  extensive  than  those  which  lielong  to  the 
two  latter,  and  perhaps  not  inferior  in  fertility,  the  number 
ofvessels  that  navigate  the  Amazon  river  all  the  year  round 
is  certainly  less  than  those  that  pass  in  one  month  along 
the  Mississippi,  and  probably  not  greater  than  the  number 
of  those  which  even' day  a.sccnd  and  di*scend  the  Yantse- 
Kiaiig.  (See  Travelaoi  La  Condamine,  of  Baron  Alexander 
von  Humboldt,  and  of  Lieut.  Maw;  Southey  s Untury  of 
Bra.nl;  the  Allas  to  Humboldt's  Travel*;  Arrowsmilh's  Muj> 
of  America:  and  Joum.  of  Land.  Geog.  Soc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  630.) 

A'M  AZONS,  a fabulous  nation  of  female  warriors.  Still  it 
is  remarkable,  that,  wild  and  almost  impossible  as  the  stories 
relating  to  them  fur  the  most  part  are,  the  historians  and 
geographers  of  antiquity  bear  strung  testimony  to  the  gene- 
ral belief  that  .such  a nation  exisleil.  All  appear  to  agree 
in  assigning  them  a Scythian  origin.  Two  Scythian  princes, 
according  to  Justin,  wandering  from  their  own  country, 
reached  the  river  Thermodon  in  Cappadocia  with  their  fol- 
lowers, and  settled  there.  The  new  corocre  in  time  pro- 
voked the  anger  of  their  neighbours,  and,  in  a war  which 
ensued,  their  male  population  was  almost  exterminated. 
The  women  then  took  up  arms,  and  with  so  inucli  better 
success,  that  in  future  they  resorieil  to  live  without  men, 
and  put  the  remaining  males  to  death.  They  elected  two 
queens,  who  in  turn  commanded  their  armies  in  the  field, 
and  kept  order  at  home.  They  are  said  to  have  extended 
their  conquests  far  and  near,  and  to  have  founded  many 
cities  in  Asia  Minor,  as  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Cumm.  and 
others  . and  indeed  they  arc  place<l  by  different  authors  in  so 


many  different  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  that  nothing  certain  can 
l>c  made  out  respecting  them.  Their  chief  scat,  how’cver,  was 
Tliemisr)  ra,  on  the  river  Thermwlon.  near  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Euxine  sea.  Diodorus  places  a tribe  of  Amazons  in 
Libya ; far  more  ancient,  he  says,  than  those  settled  on  the 
Thermodon.  The  names  of  .\ntiope,  Hippolyta.  (whose  tomb 
was  shown  at  Megnra  in  ihetimoof  Fausanias,)  Fcnthcsilea, 
Thalestris.  will  be  familiar  to  the  student  of  Greek  and  Ijitin 
poetry.  The  Amazons  are  said  to  have  lieen  warred  on  by 
Heracles  (Hercules)  and  by  Dionysus  (Bacchus):  to  have 
invaded  Attica  in  the  time  of  Theseus,  \nider  the  command 
of  Hipp<)lyta:  and  I he  battle  between  the  Amazonsand  Athe- 
nians was  painted  at  Athens  in  the  celohrated  portico  called 
Pcecile  (the  painted).  l*riain  fought  for  the  Trojans  against 
the  Amazons  after  the  death  of  llectur;  yet  the  Amazous 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks 
under  the  command  of  Fenthesilea,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles, 
(V'irgil,  .Fti. ».  401.)  Though  they  rejectee!  the  fellowship  of 
men,  they  did  not  n«*gleci  the  care  of  continuing  their  race  ; 
but  they  only  brought  up  female  children,  whom  they  tslu- 
ealotl  in  all  the  arts  of  war,  searing  the  right  hrca<f,  that 
it  might  not  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the  arm.  They  are 
usually  figured,  in  meiiullic  and  other  representations,  with  a 
short  mantle,  reaching  to  the  knee,  the  left  breast  bore.  By  tlie 
orator  Lysias,  they  arc  said  to  liave  bi*en  the  first  who  fought 
on  horseback,  and  to  have  had  iron  weapons,  which  were 
not  in  use  among  their  neighbours.  This  may,  perhaps, 
have  arisen  from  the  geographical  position  assigned  to  them, 
near  the  country  of  the  L'halybcs,  or  workers  in  inm. 
Their  woajxms  were  a semicircular,  or  crescent-shnped  shield, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  the  double-edged  battle-axe.  whh  h 
wa.s  their  peculiar  and  dUtin{wishing  weapon.  Even  in 
limes  of  asi“crtuincd  and  credible  history,  we  still  find  ru- 
mours concerning  these  singular  beings:  for  it  is  asserted 
by  Diodorus  and  Curtiui^,  that  Thalestris,  (^een  of  the 
Amazons,  paid  a visit  to  Alexander  in  Hyrcania ; and  bv 
Flutarch.  that  certain  Amazons  fought  witli  the  Albanians 
again.'l  Fomjrey.  The  story  of  the  Amazons  visiting  .Alex- 
ander is  discussed  bv  Arrian,  (vii.  13.)  with  his  usual  judg- 
ment, and  cxplodeif:  Arrian  believes,  however,  that  thciv 
was  omx*  a r»4ce  of  Amazans.  We  may  here  mention  that 
the  Amazons  are  plactKl  by  Strabo  in  the  mountains  of  Al- 
bania, on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Of  iheir  name  two 
derivations  are  given : one  that  they  are  sn  calleil  from 
aua  pliant,  ‘ fCmales  living  togt^her  the  other  as  Iwing 
‘ without  n brea.st.‘  It  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  originally  n foreign  word,  which  the  Greeks,  accord- 
ing to  Ineir  custom,  transmuted  into  a Greek  form,  and 
then  proceciled  to  invent  a fitting  etymology.  There  arc,  it 
is  said,  figures  in  India,  consisting  of  half  u male,  and  half  a 
female  body,  verttcally  united:  and  it  has  been  suggested, 
that  something  of  this  kind  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
story  of  the  Amazons. 

The  story  of  a race  of  Amazons  is  not  oonfineil  to  Asia 
Alvarez,  w’ho  visited  Abyssinia  in  1320,  s]H.*aks  of  a race  of 
Amazons  south  of  Damoi.  who  were  warlike,  and  fought 
with  bows  and  arrows,  mounted  on  bullocks.  They  de- 
stroy the  left  breast  wrhen  young.  They  live  with  their 
husband-H,  but  are  governed  only  bv  a queen  : the  men  have 
nothing  to  do  with  war.  I*ierre  tefit  has  written  a long 
book,  [Train  Uutoriauesurles  Amazon^A  to  prove  that  there 
were  Amazons,  in  which  all  or  must  that  is  riqKirtcd  a!>out 
them  will  lie  found  eolleetcd.  (See  alw  Herod,  iv.  1 1 U-1 16. 
Strabo,  Diodorus.  Justin.)  The  figure  of  an  Amazon  is  i 
common  type  on  antient  coins.  (Ha.sche,  Lerir.  Bri  .Yum.) 

AMBASSADOR  is  the  term  most  commonly  used  by 
w riters  on  public  law,  to  destgnulc  every  kind  of  diplomatic 
minlHicr  or  agent,  and  may,  in  this  MUise.  be  (100111x1  to  be 
a person  sent  by  one  sovereign  power  to  another  to  treat 
U|H)n  affairs  of  state.  The  necessity  of  employing  such 
means  of  communication  betwiK*n  indcjicndent  eoinmuni- 
ties  is  so  obvious,  that  there  is  hardly  un  instutu'e  on  re* 

I cord  of  a jieople  in  so  rude  a state  of  society,  as  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  function.^  of  an  ambassador,  and  of  tli* 

' respect  which  is  due  to  his  office.  The  right  of  cummuni* 
eating  in  this  manner,  the  right  of  emba-ssy  os  it  is  called 
belongs  by  the  Inw  of  nations  to  the  iH-rson  or  |H*rsoiis  ir 
whom  the  bovereignty  of  an  indepenueiit  state  is  lodgcx* 
In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  and  of  ancient  and 
modem  Italy,  ambassador*  were  often  appointed  directly  l)v 
the  legislative  assemblies:  in  modern  stales,  however,  what 
ever  may  be  the  form  of  Iheir  government,  ambassador*  are 
for  the  most  part,  named  by  the  pervon  intrusted  with  the 
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suprriDe  executive  |wwer.  Iii  the  Uiiitotl  Stales  of  North 
Amertca,  the  President  names  an  ambassailur.  but  the  ap- 
pK^>intment  must  be  cohfinned  by  the  Senate.  Soinetimet, 
like  other  matters  u ithiii  the  pnivinec  of  the  executive  sovc* 
rvi|;nty,  the  power  of  up{>ointintf  nmi  sending  ambiufisadors 
has  Ix^n  delei^ated  to  a suliordiiuite  cxeeutivu  ofru-er,  as  it 
wa.«i  to  the  va'c^)y  of  Naples,  the  Governor  of  Milan,  and 
the  Spanish  Governur*Generul  of  the  Netherlands.  Ithe- 
loucs  to  every  pewer  which  has  the  ritjht  of  makinjj  war  ! 
ami  jieace,  and  accordingly  is  pau.esM}il  by  the  Kast  India  I 
Company.  Knihci-ssurs  were  anlienUy  sent  only  on  parti-  | 
cular  orcasums,  with  authority  to  transact  some  specific  busi-  | 
ncvi ; as  for  instance,  t<>  ncKotiuh.*  a treaty  of  peace  or  ;iilianre,  [ 
or  to  complain  of  wrong's  and  demand  redivss.  Hut  ^reat 
necessary  changes  were  ^adually  introdm-ed,  oceasioned  by  i 
the  political  condition  of  Europe  and  uiodiflcation  of  society. 
Tlie  several  slates  uhich  hail  pre\iously  risen  to  importance, 
aItbou(rli  independent  of  one  another,  were  yet  bound  tuite- 
thcr  by  numerous  ties,  and  with  tbe  pix^ress  of  commerce 
and  civilization,  the  inten-ourbu  Ix'tween  them  became  so 
{treat,  and  their  intcresU  so  complicated,  that  it  was  found 
eX{M*dient  for  them  to  keep  up  a iijore  regular  couimuuira- 
lii>n  ; and  with  this  view  it  Wcamo  customary  for  one  power 
to  have  its  amhussadur  residing  constantly  at  the  court  of 
another. 

Among  the  ordinary  functions  of  an  ambassador,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  impiirUtnt ; 1st.  to  conduct  neguliatiunK 
on  beltair  of  his  country: — the  extent  of  his  authority  in 
this  respect  is  marked  and  limited  by  the  power  which  he  ' 
has  rerci\ed  from  home;  he  has,  however,  by  the  modern  I 
law  of  nations  no  authority  U)  conclude  any  engugemeot  ' 
definitively,  the  treaty  wliicU  he  bus  negotiated  having  no 
binding  power,  till  it  has  been  formally  ratified  by  his  go- 
vernment: ’indly,  to  watch  over  the  aiammpUshraent  of  all 
existing  engagement.^  : and  3dly,  to  take  cure  generally  that 
nothing  is  done  within  the  territories  of  the  state,  nor  any 
treaty  entered  into  with  other  powers,  by  which  the  honour 
or  interests  of  his  country  can  be  affected,  without  infonning 
his  government  of  such  measures. 

Besides  tliuse  more  public  functions,  an  ambassador  has 
certain  duties  to  perform  towards  private  individuals  of  his 
own  nation:  such  as,  to  provide  them  with  )ia.ssports;  to 
present  them  at  court,  if  they  produce  the  requisite  testimo- 
nials ; to  pi\>t©ct  them  fmm  violence  and  injustice : and  if ; 
any  juanilebt  wrung  1ms  been  dune,  or  if  justice  has  l>ccn  | 
reiiised  them,  to  exert  liimMdf  to  obtain  redress,  and  to  se- 
cure for  them  the  full  Wnefit  of  the  laws;  and,  lut^tly,  to  [ 
assist  them  in  maintaining  their  rights  in  courts  of  justice, 
as  well  by  cerltly  iug  whut  is  the  law'  of  his  country  upon 
tbe  point  in  dispute,  a.s  by  the  authentication  of  private  do- 
cuments. which  is  usually  confined  in  practice  to  such  as 
have  been  previoin^ly  autUenticute^l  at  tlie  foreign-ollice  of 
hi.s  own  government,  and  thence  transinilte<l  to  him. 

The  right  which  exists  in  every  sovereign  power,  of  com- 
municating by  means  of  ambassadors,  implies  on  tlie  part  of 
tbe  state  t<)  which  such  (uiromumcalions  are  made,  certain 
corresp^mdiiitf  duties.  [Sec  Grutiua  on  the  Law  of  /for 
and  Petwe,  nook  ii.  c.  IS.) 

The  first  of  which  is  that  of  receiving  the  amba.sstulors 
-<ent  to  it.  Tins  is  a duly,  however,  which  exists  only  be- 
twivn  nations  at  i>ruce  with  each  other ; for,  in  time  of  war. 
a hostile  iK>wor  cannot  claim  to  have  its  ambassadors  re- 
ceived. unless  they  arc  provided  with  a safe-conduct  or  pass- 
port : and  the  granting  of  these  is  merely  a inotter  of  dis- 
cretion. And  in  order  to  claim  the  {lerformancc  of  this 
duty.  It  is,  in  all  eases,  requisite  that  the  ambassador  should 
1h»  proNulwl  with  liie  proofs  of  his  authority;  these  are  con- 
t.ainc<l  in  an  instrument,  called  his  I..elters  of  Credence,  or 
O.ihuitialH,  delivered  to  him  by  liis  own  government,  and 
fiddruisod  to  that  of  (he  stale  to  whicli  he  is  sent.  [See 
< 'uKnKVTi.vts.)  A refusal  to  receive  an  ambassador  propc‘r]y 
accredited,  if  unule  without  sufficient  cause,  is  ronsitlun^d  a 
griMis  insult  to  the  power  that  he  represents.  But  if  one  of 
»>«veral  vompctitiirs  ftir  tho  sovereign  jKiwer  in  any  country. 
r>r  If  a pnivincc  which  has  rcvoUcfl  and  asserts  its  inde- 
f>cndence,  chtinis  to  send  an  ambassador,  a government,  so 
I'-tr  from  being  Isiniid  to  receive  the  pttnson  so  sent,  eannot 
«h*  s<'>  without  thereby  taking  upon  itself  the  rc^s|K>iiHibili(y  of 
ri.Kiognuing  the  eotu|H!titor  in  tho  one  case  to  I>e  m'tually  the 
Mivercign.  and  the  revolted  province  in  the  other  to  be  actually 
independent.  Though  tins  may  lx*  the  general  principle, 
the  practice  is  s.n'.>tiwlial  different.  In  such  coses,  comsuls 
generally  first  sent;  anti  when  a de  facto  power  has 


been  e»tabluhe>l  for  some  time,  governmeols  think  them 
selves  justified  in  following  up  these  consuls  by  ministers, 
even  ttiough  the  mot  her  country,  to  which  the  revolteil  states 
I)dong.  may  not  have  recognised  their  mdeixindonce.  This 
was  done  by  the  British  government  and  others  in  the  case 
of  Uie  South  American  StaUis.  whose  independence  Spain 
has  not  yet  recognised. 

It  is  said  that  a government  will  be  justified  in  refusing 
to  receive  an  ambassador,  if  he  is  personally  disagreeable 
to  tho  state,  or  of  a notoriously  bad  character.  But  it  is 
now  generally  the  prai^tice.  in  oider  to  avoid  such  a refusal, 
to  inform  tho  court  beforehand  of  the  person  intemlwl  to  be 
sent.  Every  government,  it  i»  also  said,  has  a right  to  make 
general  rulv.s  n>spectiiig  the  class  of  )x‘rM>ns  whom  itchex^ses 
to  udiuit ; hut  every  court  would  think  itself  aggrieved  and 
insulted  by  the  refusal  of  the  ambassador  it  has  appointed, 
except  on  specific  and  satisfactory  grounds.  There  is  no- 
thing. fiir  instance,  in  tho  general  law  of  nations  to  prevent 
a man's  being  accredited  by  a foreign  power  to  tbe  govern- 
ment of  his  own  country  ; and  in  this  co^e  he  is  Uotliod,  as 
far  as  his  character  as  an  ambassador  is  concerned,  with 
precisely  the  same  rights  as  if  he  was  a member  of  the  state 
by  which  he  is  cinploycil.  But  any  government  may.  by  a 
general  regulation,  relbsu  to  admit,  as  France  and  Sw'edeii 
have  in  fact  done,  any  ul'  its  own  subjects  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  independent  slate 

Tho  next  great  duty  of  a stute.  w ith  respect  to  ambassa- 
dors sent  to  it,  is  to  protect  them  from  every  thing  which 
mav  in  any  degree  interfere  with  the  due  performance  of 
their  functions.  This  duty  commences  even  before  the  am- 
bussudur  bus  delivered  his  credentials,  as  soon  as  his  ap- 
puiniment  has  been  notified  to  the  court.  This  is  the 
principle  on  which  arc  founded  what  iiisy  lie  called  the 
essential  privileges  of  an  ambassador. 

The  first  of  which  is  that  of  perfect  security  ; for  as  he  is 
necessarily  placeil  among  tlnise  who  have  always  the  power, 
and  from  the  nature  ui  liis  duties,  not  unfrequently  the  will, 
to  molest  him,  it  is  re<|uisite  that  lie  shouhl  be  in  tlie  fullest 
manner  protwlc*!  frvnn  every  kind  of  violence  whatever, 
either  to  his  iktsoii  or  his  property.  The  hrearh  of  this 
privilege  has,  from  the  earliest  agi  s.  been  constdere<l  a high 
offence  against  the  rights  of  nations ; whether  proceeding 
from  the  sovereign  power  itself,  or  from  the  unauthorized 
acts  of  individuals. 

The  Porte  used  to  violate  this  right,  by  confining  the  mi- 
nisters of  any  power  it  went  to  war  with,  in  the  Seven 
Towers,  under  the  pretence  of  protecting  tlwm  from  |>opu- 
lar  outrage.  7'belast  minister  shut  up  in  the  * Seven  Towers 
was  M.  Hutlin.  the  envoy  of  tho  French  republic.  Since 
that  time,  partly  from  some  improvement  in  the  Turks,  but 
more  from  their  weakness  and  fears,  the  practice  has  dropped, 
and  is  not  likely  to  Ixi  renewed. 

I'hc  second  essential  privilege  of  an  ambassador  is,  that 
no  legal  process  can  affect  him,  m his  |wrson  or  hia  property ; 
so  much  of  hilt  property,  at  least,  as  is  connected  with  his 
official  character,  such  as  his  furniture,  equipages,  &c. 
[iioe  liynkerschoek  de/aro  Legalorum.]  This  privilege  it 
analogous,  and  in  some  degree  subsidiary  to  tbe  former ; 
fur  it  would  be  of  little  avail  to  protect  an  ambas.sador  from 
open  outrage,  if  he  were  liable  to  be  harosseil  by  legal 
pnvceedings,  which,  if  instituted  (as  it  is  always  jiossihle 
they  should  be)  without  foundation,  would  be  only  u cloak 
to  violence,  and  even  if  well  Ibunded  would  interfere  with 
the  discharge  of  his  public  functions.  Ambassadors  are, 
tlwrefore,  deemctl  not  to  l>o  amenable  for  their  conduct 
licfure  any  criminal  tribunal  of  the  country  they  reside  in. 

it  must  not,  however,  be  supposcfl  that  they  are  at  liberty 
to  misconduct  themselves  with  impunity.  They  arc  liound 
to  respect  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  they  are 
in:  and  if  they  commit  any  offence, the  sovereign  may  cora- 
nlain  of  it  to  the  government  they  represent ; or,  if  the  rase 
Is  of  a more  M'rioua  nature,  ho  may  demand  that  they  be 
recalled,  or  may  even  dismiss  them  peremptorily,  and  in 
either  case  require  that  they  lie  brought  to  trial  in  their 
own  country.  And  if  mi  ambassador  is  guilty  of  an  offence 
which  threatens  the  immediate  safety  of  the  state,  not  even 
the  privileire  of  iwrsoiial  security  will  prottvt  him  from  any 
degree  of  force  which  may  Im‘  necessary  to  defeat  his  inten- 
tions; thus,  if  ho  engages  in  aeoniqiiracv  against  the  govern- 
ment. he  may.  if  the  circumstances  ret^uiro  it.  be  put  under 
arrest,  in  order  to  be  sent  home,  and  ii  he  is  found  in  arms 
joining  in  a rebellion,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  princ'ple 
of  self-defence  will  justify  his  being  treated  as  an  enemy. 
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The  same  principle  also  extends  to  civil  stitii,  and  no 
claim  can  bo  enforced  against  an  ambassador  by  any  com* 
pu!»f>ry  process  whatever. 

These  privileges  arc  not  confineil  to  the  ambassador  alone, 
but  are  extended  to  all  his  suite— his  companions  as  they 
are  someiimes  called, — including  not  only  the  persons  em- 
ployed by  him  in  diplomatic  services,  but  his  wife,  chaplain, 
household,  See.  The  law  of  nations  in  this  respect  is  fully 
recognizc<i  by  the  law  of  England.  By  the  statute  of  7 Anne, 
c.  12.  all  legal  process  against  the  person  or  goods  of  an 
ambassador,  or  of  his  domestic,  or  domestic  servants,  is  du* 
clarod  to  be  void.  The  benefit  of  this  Act  may  be  claimed 
by  any  one  who  is  actually  in  the  domestic  service  of  the 
amhussador,  whether  he  is  a British  subject  or  a foreigner, 
provided  he  is  not  a merchant  or  trader  anthin  the  bankrupt 
law  : and  it  U not  necessary  that  he  should  be  resident  m 
the  ambassador's  house.  But  if  he  takes  a house,  and  uses 
it  for  any  other  purpose  besides  that  of  residence — as  if  he 
lets  part  of  it  in  lodgings,  he  so  far  loses  his  privilege,  and 
his  goods  arc  liable  to  be  distrained  for  parochial-rates. 

Whoever  sues  out  or  executes  any  process  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  is  punishable  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Lortl  Chancellor  and  the  two  chief  justices,  or  any  two  of 
them,  as  a violator  of  the  law  of  nationis,  and  disturber  of 
the  public  repose ; — with  this  exception,  however,  that  no 
one  can  be  punished  for  arresting  an  ambassador's  servant, 
unless  the  name  of  such  servant  be  registered  with  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  sheriffs 
of  London  and  Middlesex. 

The  third  essential  privilege  of  an  ambassador  is,  that  his 
residence  enjoys  a security  similar  to  that  of  his  person  and 
property : it  is  not  only  protected  from  open  outrage,  but  it 
is  likewise  exempted  from  being  searched  or  visited,  whether 
by  the  police,  by  revenue  officers,  or  under  colour  of  legal 
process  of  any  description  whatever. 

This  privilege  has  sometimes  been  construed  to  extend  so 
far,  os  to  make  the  ambassador  s residence  an  asvlum  to 
which  any  offender  might  flee  and  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
law;  but  the  government  has,  in  such  a case,  a right  to 
demand  that  the  offender  jie  given  up.  and  if  he  is  an 
offender  against  the  state,  it  is  held  that  in  case  of  a refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  ambassador,  it  may  even  be  justifiable, 
if  the  circumstances  require  it,  to  seize  him  by  force. 

This  privilege  of  asylum,  as  it  is  called,  was  formerly 
granted  in  some  cities  to  the  whole  quarter  in  w hich  the 
ambassador  resided;  such  was  the  case  at  Madrid,  till  in 
the  year  1684  it  w*as  confined  to  the  residence  itself  Such, 
also,  was  the  case  at  Home  to  a much  later  period ; and 
even  at  the  present  day  some  vestiges  of  this  immunity 
still  remain,  but  since  1815  it  has  been  confined  to  cases  of 
correctional  {lolice. 

There  are  some  other  privileges  which,  though  not  essen- 
tial to  the  character  of  ambassadors,  are  yet  very  generally 
admitted.  Ambassador^  are,  fur  instance,  in  all  civilizeil 
countries  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ; they 
are  in  general  exempted  from  direct  taxation  : and  they  are 
usually  allowed  to  import  their  goods  without  paying  any 
custom-house  duties : this  last  privilege,  however,  being 
cxtromely  liable  to  abuse,  has  sometimes  been  limited.  At 
Madrid  since  the  year  1814.  and  at  St.  Petersburgh  since 
1817,  ambassadors  are  allowed  six  months  to  import  their 
gtxsls  free  of  customs,  and  after  that  time  their  exemption 
ceases.  At  Berlin,  they  arc  only  a1lowe<l  to  import  goods  until 
the  duties  payable  amount  to  a certain  sum. 

If  any  violence  has  been  offered  to  an  ambassador,  or 
any  of  his  privileges  have  been  infringed,  although  be  may 
himself,  if  he  chooses  it,  prosecute  the  offender,  it  is  more 
usual  for  him  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the  government, 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  bring  the  offender  to  punishment. 

The  title  of  ambassador,  in  the  more  limiUnl  sense  of  the 
word.  O.S  it  is  used  in  the  public  law  of  the  present  ago,  is 
confined  to  diplomatic  ministers  of  the  highest  order.  Am- 
ba.H.sadors,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  hold  an  offiw  of  very  | 
exaltcil  rank;  their  credentials  are  addressed  iiiimtHliately 
from  their  own  sovereign  to  the  sovereign  to  whom  they  i 
are  sent : with  whom  they  thereby  are  entitled  to  treat 
personally,  without  the  intervention  of  hU  ministers,  in  the 
same  manner  as  their  master  would  if  he  were  present. 
Tins  is  a right,  however,  which,  at  least  in  free  states,  where 
the  ministers  alone  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  go- 
vemraent.  exists  rather  in  name  than  in  reality.  The  am- 
hassadors,  properly  so  called,  are  deemed  to  represent,  not 
only  the  interests,  but  likewise  the  person  and  dignity  of 


their  master ; but  this  representative  character,  as  it  ii 
called,  amounts  in  reality  to  little  more  than  the  enjovmenl 
of  certain  marks  of  distinction  ; the  prinrijial  of  which  are, 
that  an  amba-ssador  is  always  styletl  ‘ Your  Excellence,’ 
which  was  formerly  the  mode  of  addressing  a sovereign 
prince  ; 2.  That  he  takes  precedence  next  after  Princes  of 
the  bloo«l  royal.  8tr. 

Amhassadom  are  of  two  kinds—  1,  Those  who  reside 
regularly  at  the  court  at  which  they  arc  accredited,  to  per- 
form the  usual  duties  of  their  office ; 2.  Those  who  are 
sent  on  special  occasions,  either  on  missions  of  important 
business,  as  the  negotiation  of  a treaty  : or  more  frequentlv 
on  some  errand  of  state  ceremony — such  as  to  bo  preM*nt  at 
a coronation  or  a marriage  : in  which  case  the  repn.*senta- 
Uve  character,  from  the  dignity  with  which  it  clothes  them, 
is  of  peculiar  importance.  The  designation  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  was  originally  appropriated  to  those  of  the 
second  kind  (such  as  belonged  to  the  first  being  styled 
Ordinary  Ambassadors):  but  the  title  of  Extraordinary, 
being  considered  more  exaltc<l,  is  now  usually  bestow^ 
even  on  those  who  arc  regularly  resident.  To  the  highest 
order  of  minister  liclong  also  the  I.a>gates  and  Nuncios  of 
Uie  Pope.  [See  Lkoatk.  Nuncio.1 

The  rank  and  pomp  annexed  to  the  office  of  ambassador 
being  attended  with  considerable  expense,  and  having 
frequently  occasioned  emliarrassmenU  and  dispuU*s.  it  was 
found  cxpc<licnt  to  employ  ministers  under  other  denomi- 
nations, who.  tliough  inferior  in  point  of  dignity,  should  be 
invested  with  «jual  powers-  The  chief  difference  by  which 
all  the  lower  orders  of  diplomatic  agents  are  distinguislied 
from  ambassadors,  properly  so  called,  is,  that  thev  are  Uie 
represemtativeH,  not  of  the  personal  dignity  of  tlieir  sove- 
reign, but  only  of  his  affairs  and  uiteresu,  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  ordinary  agent  is  the  representative  of  his 
principal.  Diplomatic  ministers  of  the  second  order  receive 
their  credentials  (like  ambassadors)  immediately  from  their 
own  wivereign.  To  this  onler  U'long  envovs,  ordinary  and 
extraordinar)',  ministers  plenipotentiary,  tlic  inlernuneios 
of  the  {Mpo,  and  the  Austrian  minister  at  Constantinople, 
who  Is  styled  intemuncioand minister  plenijKttentiarv.  The 
distinction  of  ministers  into  those  of  tlie  first  and  tliose  of 
the  second  order  liegan  to  prevail  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originoUv  intic- 
duced  by  l^ouis  XI.  of  France.  fSee  Envuv.j 

There  is  likewise  a thirtl  order  of  diplomatic  agents, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  licen  recognised  till  towards 
the  begimiiiig  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Those  who  l>e- 
long  to  it  are  known  by  the  title  of  Charge  d'Affuirifs 
(which  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  a sovereign,  fur  the 
first  time,  to  the  Swedish  nnni.stcr  at  Constantinople,  in 
1748.)  Resident,  or  Minister.  Their  credentials  arc  given 
them  by  the  ministers  of  state  in  their  own  country,  and 
arc  addressed  to  the  ministers  of  the  countr)'  they  arc 
to ; except  in  the  case  of  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  Han- 
seatic towns,  whose  credentials  are  addressed  to  the  sove- 
reign. In  this  order  may  also  be  included  the  ministers, 
whom  an  ambassador  or  envoy,  by  virtue  of  an  authority 
from  his  sovereign,  appoints  (usually  under  the  title  of 
Charge  d'Affaircs)  to  conduct  in  his  absence  the  affairs  of 
his  mission.  [Sec  Cu.vnoi-.'  d'Akfaihbs.] 

Thu  thinl  onler  may  now  lie  consider«l  to  be  subdivided 
into  two;  for  at  the  Congress  of  Aix  la  Chapclle.  in  1818, 
it  was  agreed  between  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain. 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  that  their  Resident  Ministers  at  one 
another's  courts  should  form,  in  respect  of  rank,  an  interme- 
diate class  between  ministers  of  the  second  order  and 
charge  d'affaires. 

Consuls  are  not  in  general  reckoned  among  diplomatic 
miiiiKters;  in  some  particular  coses,  however,  (such  as  that 
of  the  consuls-general  sent  to  the  semi-barbarous  nations 
along  some  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  ciiost)  having  diplo- 
matic duties  to  perform,  they  arc  accrt>dited  and  tn>ated  as 
ministers.  [See  Consul.] 

It  was  long  a disputed  question,  whether  tlie  smaller 
powers  had  a right  to  tximmunicale  by  means  of  ministers  of 
the  highest  order.  It  is  now  settled  that  this  right  belongs 
only  to  states  enjoying  royal  honours, — with  the  exception, 
however,  fliat  the  smaller  states  are  pcrmitte<l  to  send 
ministers  of  the  highest  order  to  one  anotbe'  if  they  like  it. 
But  acconling  to  the  practice  of  the  present  day  it  is  only 
in  the  intercourse  between  the  greater  jiowers  that  such 
ministers  are  employed.  The  courts  with  which  the  British 
government  interchanges  amboBsadora,  arc  those  of  Pari^ 
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VieDn&,  St.  Fetenburgh,  Spain.  Portugal,  and  Holland  as 
It  stood  l>efi>ro  tiie  French  revolution  ;—we  also  interchanged 
ambassadors  vrith  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  as  long 
as  it  existed  : and  we  are  m the  habit  of  sending  ambassa- 
dors to  Constantinople,  but  the  sultan  has  no  regular  diplo- 
matic minister  resident  in  this  country. 

The  rules  relating  to  the  ceremonial  duo  to  diplomatic 
ministers  arc  laid  down  at  great  length  by  writers  on  the 
subject.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  a minister  is  to 
announce  his  arrival  to  the  minister  fur  foreign  affairs.  Ho 
ia  then  entitled  to  an  audience  of  the  sovereign,  cither  ]mblic 
or  private.  The  ryiht  of  demanding  at  all  times,  during  his 
stay,  a private  audience,  is  the  ditlinclion  and  important 
privilege  of  an  ambassador.  Should  his  only  chance  of 
carrying  a measure  depend  on  his  having  a private  audience 
of  tlie  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  sent,  it  is  evident  that  this 
might  be  thwarted  by  the  sovereign's  ministers,  who  would 
of  right  be  present  at  the  audience  of  any  minister  below 
the  rank  of  ambassador.  A minister  plenipotentiary  os  well 
as  an  ambassador  can  claim  a public  audience.  Hu  there 
presents  his  credentials  to  the  sovereign,  and  hands  them 
over  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Ministers  and  en- 
voys also  present  their  credentials  to  the  sovoruign  in  person. 
After  he  has  been  presented  to  tlie  sovereign,  a minister 
visits  all  the  diplumutic  body.  But  a minister  of  the 
highest  order  pays  hii  respects  in  person  only  to  tho&e  qf 
the  same  rank — with  ministers  of  a lower  onler  he  merely 
leaves  his  card.  When  an  ambassador  arrives  ut  u court, 
all  the  diplutuati.>^ts  there,  who  are  not  of  his  own  rank,  cal^ 
on  liim  first 

Disputes  have  frequently  arisen  among  ministers  of  the 
same  rank  about  precedence.  The  rules  by  which  it  has  at 
various  times  been  endeavoured  to  settle  the  respective  rank 
of  the  representatives  of  each  state,  being  founded  on  no  solid 
principle,  and  not  sanctioned  by  general  acquiescence,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention.  A rule  which  lias  long  been 
partially  adopted,  may  now  be  considered  fully  established : 
for  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  I8ld.  it  was  agreed  by  the 
eight  powers  w hich  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  that  ministers 
in  each  class  shall  take  precedence  among  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  the  date  of  their  official  announcement  at  cuurt. 
If  the  reader  is  curious  to  know  wherein  this  precedeiii  e 
chietiy  consists. — in  what  manner  ministers  are  rcquire<l  i«i 
arrange  themselves  when  they  are  standing  up;  m what, 
when  they  sit  round  a table  : what  order  it  behoves  them  to 
observe  when  they  arc  placed  in  a row ; what,  when  they 
walk  in  a line  : how  their  mnk  is  markt^  when  their  num- 
bers are  even  ; how,  when  their  numbers  are  mid — we  must 
refer  him  to  the  Manuel  Diplomatique  of  the  Baron  Charles 
De  Martens,  chap.  vi. 

For  further  infonnation  on  the  subject  of  ambas.sador,  he 
ma^  consult  Wicquefort,  de  t Ambassadeur,  Les  Causes 
cilebres  du  droit  des  Gens,  by  C.  De  Martens,  and  the  writers 
on  the  law  of  nations,  particularly  V attel  and  G.  F.  Martens ; 
and  likewise  the  Cours  de  drini  public  par  Pinheiro-Fcr- 
roira. 

AMBER,  a carbonaceous  mineral  which  occurs  in  beds 
of  lignite,  in  Greenland,  Prus.ma,  France,  Switxerland,  and 
some  other  countries.  The  greater  portion  of  it  conies  from 
the  southern  coa.<(U  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  where  it  is  thrown  up 
between  Kbnigsberg  and  Memel.  (Berzelius,  Traitc  de 
Chimie,  vi.  5S9.) 

It  is  also  stated  {An.  de  Chimie,  xvi.  2M)  that  it  is  ob- 
tained by  mining  at  a distance  of  '.fUO  feet  from  the  sea,  and 
at  a depth  of  about  100  feet,  and  is  found  in  small  cavities. 
It  is  occasionally  met  with  (Aikin’s  Diet,  of  Chemistry, 
1.  57)  in  the  gravel  beds  near  London,  in  which  case  it  is 
merely  an  alluvial  product.  Amber  occurs  generally  in 
small  pieces,  which  ore  sometimes  colourless,  frequently 
light-yellow, or  deep-brown,  and  very  commonly  translucent; 
two  large  masses  have,  however.  b<^n  found,  one  of  them 
weighing  upwards  of  thirteen  pounds,  and  the  other  muro 
than  eighteen. 

Amber  is  rather  harder  than  common  resins,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  several  properties : it  is  susceptible  of  a good 
polisli,  and  when  rubbed  becomes  electrical:  indeed  the 
word  electricity  is  derived  from  rjXeKypov,  the  Greek  name 
for  amlier.  Its  density  varies  fmm  1065  to  1070:  when 
bruised  it  exhales  a slight  aromatic  odour;  uml  when 
heated  to  448^  Fahrenheit  it  melts,  then  inflames  and 
burns  with  a bright  flame,  and  emits  a smell  which  is  not 
di-HUgrecable. 

The  subject  of  the  origin  of  amber  is  one  which  hat 


been  much  discii&soil.  According  to  Berielius  ( CAi'mie.  m. 
589),  it  was  originally  a resin  dissolved  in  a volatile  oil  or 
natural  balsam  ; the  proofs  of  this  opinion  arc.  he  conceives, 
numerous;  it  has  often  the  impression  of  the  branches  and 
bark  upon  which  it  has  Hewed  and  solithfied ; it  often  con- 
tains insects,  some  of  w hich  arc  so  delicately  formed,  that 
they  could  not  have  oiTurred  except  in  a very  fluid  mass. 
Dr.  Brewster  {Kdinbur^h  Phil.  Journal,  iv.  3:j‘4)  concludes, 
from  lui  examination  of  the  optical  properties  of  amber,  that 
it  is  an  indurated  vegetable  juice. 

Amber  consists  of  a mixture  of  several  substances,  which 
arc,  a volatile  oil,  two  resins  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether, 
succinic  acid,  and  a bituminous  body  that  resists  the 
action  of  all  solvents,  and  which  is  the  principal  |>art  of 
amber. 

Water  does  not  act  upon  this  siibstaiice ; it  does  nut  even 
dissolve  any  of  the  succinic  acid.  Alcohol  takes  up  a soft, 
yellow,  limpid  resin.  Cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  di.s- 
solves  amber:  the  solution  has  a brown  a>lour,  and  when 
water  is  added  to  it,  the  greater  part  of  the  amber  is  precipi- 
tated. Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a resinous  substance,  and 
dissolves  it  totally. 

When  amber,  in  the  state  of  fine  powder,  is  boiled  in  a 
solution  of  )M}tash  or  of  the  carbonate,  a great  quantity  of 
succinic  arid  is  dissolved. 

According  to  Drapiez,  the  composition  of  amber  is  us 
follows ; — 


Carbon 

80*59 

Hydrogen 

. 7*31 

Ox)(?en  . 

. 6 '7.1 

Ashes 

. 3*27 

l^CNIS  . 

. 2*10 

100*00 

The  ashes  consist  of  lime,  silica,  and  alumina. 

This  analysis  con  only  be  considered  as  an  approximation. 

Amber  is  employed  for  ornamental  purposes  in  the  manu- 
facture of  necklaces,  &c.  It  is  as^  also  for  ]>reparing 
amlier  varnish,  fur  obtaining  u peculiar  oil  uscxl  in  medicine, 
and  it  yield.*!  succinic  acid  employed  in  chemical  investiga- 
tions. 

AMBERG,  which  derives  it.s  name  from  Stadt  am  Berge, 
or  Town  o i the  Mountain,  is  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the 
Regen  in  Bavaria.  It  is  a well-built  and  agreeable  town, 
divided  into  two  e<jual  part.n  by  the  river  Vils.  Its  publi«- 
odiflceH  consist  of  the  hamlKunie  chundi  of  St.  Mart’n, 
which  is  udomod  with  several  fine  monuments,  a cullcgu 
once  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  an  arsenal,  guildhall,  house 
of  correction,  court  of  appeal,  lyceum,  high  school,  seminary 
for  the  education  of  teachers,  library,  and  cabinet  of  natural 
history.  It  has  an  extensive  maiiufuctury  of  arms,  besides 
manufactures  of  earthenware,  woollen  cloths,  tobacco,  &c., 
and  is  the  seat  of  a royal  mint.  There  are  considerable  iron 
mines  in  the  neighbouring  * Iron-inuuntains,'  which  pro- 
duce nearly  1400  tuns  of  iron  annually;  and  Amberg  has 
some  trade  also  in  salt.  It  lies  about  forty  miles  cost  of 
Nuremberg;  11®  48' E.  long.  49®  27' N.  Ut  Tlic  number 
of  inhabitants  is  nearly  8000  ; in  1825  it  was  7680. 

AMBERGRIS,  a substance  of  animal  t>rigin.  found  prin- 
cipally in  warm  chmates,  tioating  on  tlie  sea,  or  thrown  on 
the  coasts.  The  best  comes  from  Madagascar,  Surinam, 
and  Java.  It  has  been  found  in  the  intestinal  caiml  of  the 
phy.\eter  macrocephalus,  mixed  with  the  remains  of  several 
marine  animals  wiiich  have  served  it  for  food ; on  this  account 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  a morbid  product  anulogou.«  to 
biliary  calculi. 

Ambergris  of  good  quality  is  solid,  opaque,  of  a bright  grey 
colour,  which  is  darkest  externally,  and  intermixed  with 
yellow  or  reddish  stris.  When  it  is  heated  or  rubbed,  it  ex- 
hales an  odour  which  is  agreeable  to  most  persons.  It  is 
sufficiently  soft  to  bo  tlattencd  between  the  fingers.  Its 
fracture  is  fine-mined,  with  traces  of  lamellar  structure. 
The  heat  of  the  hand  is  sufficient  to  soften  it.  Its  specific 
gravity  varies  from  0 908  to  0‘920. 

When  aroliergris  is  heated  with  boiling  alcohol  of  specific 
gravity  0 83.1,  until  it  is  saturated,  a peculiar  substancct 
called  ambrein,  is  obtained  as  the  solution  rouU,  grouped  in 
niammillatcd,  small,  cuiouiless  ciystals.  The  solution,  bj 
evaporation,  vidds  a further  portion  of  ambrein,  which  may 
bo  remlereil  pure,  by  being  redissolved  in  alcohol,  and  then 
crystallize<l. 

Ambrein,  thus  obtained,  is  brilliant,  white,  and  in&ipid  ; 
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:t  an  aj'reeabli*  iwlour.  wliii-h  ttpinjArs,  luiwcvnr.  to  be 
a«lventitionB,  bt*rB»»M,'  it  is  iljiiiini*>h»m  by  rviK*ali>*l  rn’stal- 
Itjation^:  by  fusion  or  a liin^^ntinu<e<l  gentle  boat  it 
acquires  u resimms  odour. 

Chemists  do  luH  ajrrw  as  to  its  fu^i1)iUty.  Pelletier  and 
Caventou  found  that  it  sufU‘iie<}  at  77^  Fahrenheit,  and 
incited  at  86°;  acninlim;  to  John  it  melts  ut  nbout  10(J°, 
and  at  U'^  tlows  like  oil.  When  heated  upon  platiuu  foil 
it  fuses,  smokes,  and  is  volatilized.  leavint;  scan^ly  any 
residue  ; by  drv  distillation  it  becomes  brown,  leaves  a little 
charcoal,  but  U collot^tetl  in  the  receiver,  without  havintt 
suffered  any  other  material  change.  It  w very  soluble  in 
itron<.;  alcohol,  either  hot  or  cxild,  in  ether,  and  in  oiU,  Udh 
Oxed  and  volatile.  Nitrio  ncid  converts  it  inU>  u tHHUiliar 
aidd,  called  amhrfic  acid;  the  caustic  alkalies  do  not  form 
soap  with  it. 

Accordiujj  til  Jnch  and  Bouillun  l^ajjranpe,  benzoic  acid 
exists  in  lUstillcxl  amberiin^s;  by  the  analysis  of  John,  am- 
berjjris  appears  to  be  composed  of  ambrein  0’83,  an  extractive 
matter  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  probably  ctmtainintf  Wnzoic 
acid,  0'02a  ; watery  extract  with  benzoic  acid  and  coimnon 
salt  0 01 5 ; with  O'l  1 not  accountcil  for. 

Araber^ri.s  is  used  as  a p<*rfume  ; ami  as  the  alcoholic 
solution  is  the  most  odorous  prcjiarotion  of  it,  it  is  ffcnerully 
emplo\e«i  in  that  forro. 

AMBERT,  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Pny 
do  Dome,  on  the  river  IXire,  a feeder  of  the  Allior.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  traile;  the  liest  cheeses  of  the  pro- 
MMce  of  Auverimc  are  ex|>«>ricd  fnnu  it,  and  it  has  cunsi- 
derabic  manufiu-tures  of  wisdlen  stuffs,  ulayintc-curtls,  and 
especially*  of  papi‘r,  which  is  ronaidered  to  ho  amont;  the 
liesl  in  France.  The  houses  arc  built  and  the  streets  paveil 
with  the  (^nitc  pnxurcd  from  the  mountains  to  the  ea.st  of 
the  town.  The  {x*pulation  amounts  to  alxiut  7000.  The 
distance  from  Clermont,  the  capital  of  the  department,  is 
differently  given,  but  it  is  probably  about  31  or  32  miles. 

It  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondisseinent  containing  a popu- 
lation of  alwve  80,000,  and  comprehending 486  .squan^  miles. 

AMBHEER,  a town  in  tlie  principality  of  Jeypoor, 
in  the  Rajpoot  slates,  in  26°  5“^  N.  lat..  and  75”  40' 
F,.  long.  This  t»)wn  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  prin- 
cipality. but  on  the  building  of  Jeypoor,  by  Mirza  K;ija 
Joysingh,  five  miles  south  of  Ambbcer,  the  seat  of  go- 
vomraent  was  removed  to  the  new  city,  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  principality. 

Ambheer  is  built  on  the  margin  of  n small  lake,  and  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  which  give  a consider- 
able degree  of  romantic  beauty  to  the  spot.  A palace  built  on 
the  edge  of  a precipice  overhanging  the  lake,  and  formerly 
inhabitisl  by  the  Rajahs,  is  in  gtx>d  preservation.  It  was 
furnished  with  fountains,  balconies,  ami  terniccs,  and  con- 
tained numerous  apartments  of  all  dimensions,  some  of 
which  arc  stilt  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  remarkable 
that  a good  deal  of  stained  glass  has  been  u<Cfl  by  way  of 
ornament.  This  palace  is  now  employed  as  a state  prison. 

A small  island  mthe  lake  is  rultivuUd  os  a royal  ganlen. 
A great  part  of  wliat  were  once  magnificent  buildings  within 
the  city,  are  in  a ruinous  state,  and  Ambheer  is  now 
nearly  depopulated.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  show 
that  it  innsl  once  have  been  a splendid  place.  (Hamilton's 
Eajf  India  (iaxfttefr.) 

AMBOISE,  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Indre  ct  Loire,  on  the  south  or  left  hank  of  tlie  Loire,  be- 
tween Blois  ami  Tours.  It  is  connected  with  many  his- 
birical  recollections.  In  the  ea-stlc  of  Amboisc,  built  by 
ClmrlesVH.,  I»uis  XI.  instituted,  in  146‘J,  the  onlcr  of 
Si.  Michael.  Charles  VIII.,  his  succes.««r.  was  born  and 
ditd  in  the  same  edifice;  and  to  Aniboise.  in  1560,  the 
Duke  of  Ouise  removed  Francis  II.,  and  defeated  the  plot 
which  the  Prinix?  ofCond^  and  the  leading  Huguenots  had 
formed.  Part  of  this  castle  remains  : it  is  on  a steep  rock, 
washed  by  the  Itoire,  which  is  here  parted  into  two  streams 
by  a small  island.  From  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers  a view 
is  obtained  of  the  neighbouring  country,  called  frt»m  its 
richness  the  Garden  of  France.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
vinevartls.  It  is  ill-bniit,  but  has  a goid  bridge  over  the  I/nre. 
finisheil  in  1822.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  between  five 
and  six  thousand,  and  carry  on  wune  manufactures,  parti- 
cularly of  steel  and  files:  the  latter  are  in  great  repute. 

Amhcii^  is  ‘ii  miles  W.S.W.  of  Blois.  15  E.  of  Tours, 
and  127  S.'W.  of  Paris. 

AMBOISK,  (CARDINAL  GEORGES  D',)  an  eminent 
French  ecclesiastic  and  atalesmaii.  Ho  was  bom  in  1460  at 


the  chfiteau  of  Chauniiml  on  the  T»ire,  the  seat  of  hit 
family,  which  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  France. 
Being  a younger  son  he  was  educated  for  the  church,  and  w as 
made  Bishop  of  Motilauban  by  the  time  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  fourteen.  His  first  preferment  ut  court  was  given  him 
by  Louis  XL,  who  made  him  hi.s  olmoner.  -A  tier  the  death  of 
this  prince,  however,  in  1483,  having  connected  himself  with 
the  l>uke  of  Orleans,  who  unsucrosfully  disputed  the 
regency  with  Anne  of  Reaujeu,  he  shared  the  misfortunes  of 
Jiis  party,  and  was  along  with  the  duke  himself  put  into  con- 
finement. frottiwhicli  he  was  not  released  till  six  or  seven  years 
after,  when  the  new  king,  Charles  VIII.,  attained  his  ina- 
jtirity.  SiHin  after  being  r<*slorc<l  to  lilierty  he  was  promnitvl 
to  the  arc'hbishnpric  of  Nurbonne,  which,  in  14H.3,  be  ex- 
changed fur  that  of  Rouen.  Here,  liesidcs  presiding  over 
his  tliocese,  he  aried  us  the  deputy  of  his  friend  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  held  the  office  <«f  governor  of  Nonnandy.  and 
in  that  capacity  introduced  several  valuable  refonns  into  the 
adminiftration  of  the  province.  In  1498  the  duke  became 
king  by  the  title  of  TahiIs  XII.,  and  fmra  this  time  D Am- 
ht»ise  may  l>e  considertsl  as  prime  minister  of  France.  The 
memorable  events  of  the  reign  of  Duns  XII.  arc  connected 
with  ihc  a.sscrtion  of  his  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and 
the  prolraettxl  wars  which  he  carried  on  in  Italy  to  main- 
tain that  claim.  In  this  part  of  his  conduct  it  is  probable 
that  Ia)uU  acted  rather  according  to  his  own  views  than  by 
the  advice  of  his  minister : but  he  seems  to  have  iuirusletl  to 
the  latUT  almost  the  entire  management  of  (he  domestic 
afTitirs  of  his  kingdom.  In  this  department  D'Amlmise  dis- 
played efjual  ability  and  djsinlcra.stedncfti.  By  the  financial 
reforms  which  he  effecUHl  he  was  enablwl  both  considerably 
to  reduce  the  cuslomarv  imposts,  and  to  supply  the  heavy 
demands  of  the  war  witiimit  any  increase  of  taxation.  He 
exerlwl  himw'lf  also,  with  considerable  success,  to  rectify  the 
existing  ciirruptions  tkitli  in  the  law  and  the  church,  intro- 
ducing various  regulations,  with  a view  to  diminish  the 
length  of  processes  in  the  former,  and  by  his  example  as 
well  as  by  his  authority  discountenancing  the  scandalous 
rapacity  of  the  higher  onler  of  t‘cclesiastics.  He  would 
never  accept  any  other  benefice  in  addition  to  his  arrh- 
bishopric  : and  even  the  greater  part  of  his  episKwpal  reve- 
nue he  distributed  among  the  poor,  or  devoted  to  other 
pious  purpo^es.  With  all  this  moderation,  however,  in 
reganl  to  the  more  common  objects  of  human  desire,  he  was 
fir  from  being  without  ambition.  Very  soon  after  the  ac- 
' >n  Ilf  Luiis  XII.  he  had  obtained  a canlinal's  hat.  and 
Hii!»M*qucnlly  the  poiiu  appointed  him  to  the  high  office  of 
legato.  But  on  the  death  of  the  infamous  Alexander  VI..  in 
1 5U3,  it  apjicared  that  the  chair  of  St.  Fcter  itself  was  the  place 
which  he  aspired  to  occupy.  He  faded,  how  ever,  in  this  ob- 
ji*cl  through  a piece  of  iiiismaiiagcment,  which  made  him  at 
the  time  very  much  laughed  at,  though  it  v.-as  only  discre- 
ditable to  him  as  a politician.  A large  military  force  of  the 
king  liU  m*a.stcr  occupied  Rome,  by  placing  which  in  an  im- 
jXM.iiig  atliliide  he  might  easily  have  conlrolkHl  thetdection  ; 
but  the  Canlinal  de  la  Roverc  having  suggestwl  to  him  that 
such  A niixle  of  securing  his  object  vv<»uld  lx>th  have  a bad 
look,  and  was  moreover  quite  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  he 
would  most  certainly  be  elected  for  hU  own  merits,  if  he  left 
the  matter  to  the  free  voices  of  thi*  conclave,  he  followed  this 
crafty  advice,  and  withdrew  the  troops.  The  result  was  that 
in  a few  weeks  the  Cardinal  do  la  Rov^ro  was  pope  himiwir, 
with  the  title  of  Julius  II.  No  other  vacancy  in  the  ec- 
clesia-stical  throne  occurred  during  the  life  of  D Andxiise. 
who  died  in  the  convent  of  the  Celestincs  ut  Lyons,  on  tl>e 
25th  of  May,  1510.  It  is  said  that,  on  his  death- botl.  he  ex- 
presstxl  his  sense  of  tlic  v'anity  <if  those  worldly  hoiioura 
W’hich  he  had  smiglit  so  anxiously  during  his  hfo— exclaim- 
ing, os  he  named  the  monk  who  attendofl  him.  * Brother 
.John  t ah,  why  have  1 not  all  my  life  been  brother  John?' 
He  was  buried  in  the  rntlicflral  of  Rouen,  where  his  nmuao- 
leum  is  still  to  be  seen.  Notwithstanding  some  faults  and 
weaknesses.  D'AmboUc  was  undoubtedly  a great  benefactor 
to  France.  This  his  countrymen  themselves  so  strongly  felt, 
that  they  used  affectionately  to  call  him  the  pecfdes  J'uthrr. 
Most  of  the  accounts  of  his  life  that  have  appt“an*fl  in  France 
are  written  in  the  most  pnncgyrirul  stvl.-.  One,  by  an 
author  who  calls  himstdf  the  Sieur  des  Motitognes,  printwl 
in  12mo.  at  Furls  in  1631,  commenrci  with  the*  must  hone»t 
avowal  of  a ]>artial  intention  which  we  recollect  to  have  met 
with  in  any  historian  : ‘ My  design,'  says  this  writer,  ‘ U no 
other  than,  according  to  niy  custom,  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
the  king,  to  defend  liii>  mmivtcrs.  and  throughout  to  r> 
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•pect  to  those  to  whom  we  an?  naturally  bound  by  their  rank 
and  dignity,  in  eunforxu.t)  with  tl>e  rummandmentof  God  to 
revere  the  suporior  itoaers."  There  Ls  another  work,  entitled 
A JUttonjo/  theAdmiHUlrati*>nf]ffht‘('arHinat  W Atrihntse, 
by  the  Sieur  Michel  Hauiher,  hUtorioi'raphcr  to  his  majesty, 
published  in  4tu.  at  Pons,  in  !f>34.  the  character  of  which 
may  be  likewise  judjpjd  of  from  Us  first  sentence:  ‘ Beloved 
country,'  exclaims  the  learned  historiographer  royal,  'mother 
of  kingdoms,  cotopaniuu  of  the  empire,  vast  and  precious 
heritage  of  the  greatest  kingn  of  the  ejirlh  ; lx?loved  France, 
all  who  have  ever  spoken  of  you,  inspired  by  the  truth,  have 
preferrtMl  your  glory  U>  that  of  the  monarchies  which  summiul 
ou,  and  have  raiseti  your  praises  us  I'ur  above  theirs  as  tlie 
eight  of  the  lolly  pines  surpasses  the  lowliness  of  the  Utile 
shrubs."  M.  Baudier  then  proceeds  to  characterise  the  in* 
habitants  of  France  as  the  first  of  nations— and  finally 
enicrs  upon  the  proper  subject  of  his  book,  by  describing  the 
cardijial  as  the  first  of  Frenchmen.  Tho  lellersof  Louis  All. 
and  the  Cattlinal  D'Amboise  were  published  at  Brussels 
in  four  volumes  6vo.,  by  Jean  Godefri>y,  in  1712. 

AMBOOR,  a neat  aj\d  regularly  built  town  of  the  Car- 
natic provnjjce,  in  the  f»onth  of  India,  situated  in  12®  49'  N. 
luL,  ami  78**  46'  £.  long.  It  stands  within  u range  of  hills 
of  moderate  elevation.  The  river  Palaur,  or  Milk  river, 
posses  within  three  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  town,  and 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  about  miles  S.AV.  of  Madras. 

Ami>oor  was  formerly  a place  of  <x>nsiderable  strength, 
having  a lofty  isolated  mountain  at  its  side  ou  w'hich  a fort 
was  built,  so  dilllcult  of  approach  as  to  bo  considered  almost 
iiuprcgnable.  Since  ISUl,  when  Amboor  came  into  the 
Mssession  of  the  East  India  Company,  tho  works  of  thi.s 
fort  have  been  partially  destroyed;  the  part  which  ruraainri 
is  now  Used  us  a place  of  uonfincmeut  for  criminals. 

The  neighbouring  terriUiry  is  very  productive.  It  is 
watered  by  numerous  small  streams  which  run  fmm  the 
river  Palaur  along  the  heights,  and  are  employed  for  irri- 
gating rice-fields,  and  tobacco-plantations.  A great  number 
of  date  trees  are  cultivated  which  yield  a considerable  ({uan* 
Uty  of  course  sugar.  Many  of  the  inhabitiUtts  are  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  cosUir-oil.  which  is  exportetl  in  omsi- 
derublc  quantity.  Amboor  is  108  miles  W.S.W.  from 
Madras,  (.dsiaric  lh^carche$. — Hamilton's  lutsl  India 
Gazetlter.) 

AMBOVNA  isone  of  the  Molucca,  or  Spice  Islamls,  in  the 
eastern  seas,  lying  off  the  south-west  coast  of  the  larger  island 
uf  Ceram.  Thu  length  of  Amboyna  is  about  thirty-tw  o miles, 
and  its  average  breadth  ten  miles.  Its  suulli-Wi^t  coast  is 
indented  by  a bay  so  deep,  that  the  island  is  nearly  divided 
by  it  into  two  unequal  limbs,  which  are  connected  at  the 
head  of  tlie  bay  by  a narrow  isthmus.  Tlic  two  peninsula.% 
into  which  the  island  is  thus  divided,  are  cullc<l  Hitoe  and 
I..4}ytimor;  the  former  lies  to  tho  north-west,  and  comprises 
full  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  tlic  island.  In  16b3  the 
Dutch  governor  attempted  in  cut  through  the  isthmus,  which 
is  called  the  (wss  of  Baguew  ala,  in  order  to  open  a more  di- 
rect comiuunicatiuu  with  the  small  islands  of  Sat>uroua. 
Oma.  and  Harocha.  VesN?Is  which  trade  between  the  town 
uf  Amboyna  and  these  islands  arc  now  obliged  to  pass  down 
the  bay  of  Amboyna  and  round  one  or  other  of  the  penin- 
sulas. The  construction  of  tho  necessary  canal  would  have 
btren  much  facilitated  by  the  existence  of  a little  river  called 
Malta  PaH.so,  or  the  Kye  uf  tho  Pass,  and  considerable  pro- 
gre^s  had  been  made  townrtls  its  completion,  wheii  it  wo* 
stopped  through  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  natives.  The 
Hay  of  Amboyna  is  five  leagues  long  from  its  entrance:  its 
breadth  varies  considerably;  in  some  ports  it  is  not  more 
than  a Dutch  mile  across. 

Amboyna  is  a mountainous  plaice,  abundantly  furnishcil 
with  trees  and  underwoml.  The  variety  of  trees  growing 
on  the  Uland  is  so  considerable,  that  tUe  great  naturalist 
Kumpiuus  is  sakl  to  have  possessed  a cabinet  inlakl  wiili 
specimens  of  4UU  different  kinds.  Notwitlistandiug  this, 
the  quantity  of  building  timber  is  so  small,  that  impir- 
rations  arc  constantly  made  from  Java.  Liiigoa  wood, 
<*r»mraonly  known  as  Amboyna  wood,  is  principallv  procured 
from  Ceram.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a reddish  clay ; 
in  the  valleys  it  is  of  a darker  colour,  and  mixed  with  sand. 
Sulphur  is  prrxluce<l  among  the  hills,  some  of  which  are  en- 
«-ru»te«l  with  a copious  cUlorescence  of  that  mineral.  The 
island  is  consider^  hcaltliV,  notwithstanding  the  great  neat 
jf  the  climate.  It  is  remarkable  that  to  the  eastward  of  the 
1 goth  degree  of  longitude,  the  monsoons  arc  directly  the 
reverse  of  what  are  experienced  to  tho  westward  of  that  line. 


so  that  the  weather  is  fine  and  dry  on  the  east -coast  of  Ce- 
lebes, in  the  Moluccas  and  the  adjacent  islands,  when  the 
contrary  state  pre'.iuls  at  Suiubhawa,  Lombok,  Java,  niid 
Borneo.  On  tiie  other  hand,  it  is  <iry  in  these  islands,  w hilc 
the  Moluccas  are  deluged  with  rain,  which  at  those  seastms 
is  si»  heavy  in  Amboyna,  that  the  merest  rivulets  arc  swoln 
into  mighty  torrenU,  which  overtlow  their  channels,  and  bear 
down  every  thing  that  oppises  their  progress.  It  b only  at 
such  sea.sons  that  Amboyna  can  be  said  to  have  any  rivers; 
at  other  times  the  streams  are  not  dcj-ening  of  the  name. 
Four  of  them.  Wav  Tome,  Way  Alla.  Wa>  Nito,  and  Bnto 
Gudja,  or  Elephant's  River,  which  rise  in  the  raountams  of 
Leytiinorand  discharge  llicmsehes  into  the  sea  near  the 
(own.  are  not  more  than  from  two  to  three  feet  deep  during 
the  dr)'  season. 

The  earliest  visit  made  to  Amboyna  by  any  Europeans 
was  in  1511,  when  the  Portuguese  riceroy,  Albuquerque, 
despatched  a squadron  from  Malacca,  which  returned  with 
a lading  of  amces,  having  been  received  witli  kindness  by 
the  natives.  Ten  years  afterwards  a squadron  of  Portuguese 
ships  was  sent  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  Spire  Islands, 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  The  commamler 
established  himself  in  the  Island  of  Ternate  as  his  hcad- 
quarters.  and  the  dominion  of  tho  Portuguese  over  the 
Moluccas  continued  for  sixty  years,  during  which  time  the 
natives  endured  from  them  every  species  of  tyranny  and 
cruelty 

At  (he  commencement  of  tlic  seventeenth  cvmtury.  these 
islands  were  taken  from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch,  their 
conquest  being  facilitated  by  the  anxiety  of  the  natives  to 
be  rid  of  tlieir  first  European  oppressors.  Ulihappil),  the 
change  of  masters  bn»ught  with  it  no  change  for  the  better 
in  the  condition  of  tho  |H?ople,  who  were  subjected  to  every 
kmil  of  injustice  which  the  cupidity  of  their  Dutch  rulers 
could  suggest  As  a consequence  of  this  treatment,  tin? 
inhabitants  of  Ambovna  were  continually  in  arms,  and  the 
country  became  the  constant  scene  of  strife  and  dcsolatum. 

At  a very  early  period  after  its  first  formation,  the  English 
East  India  Company  endcavoureil  to  appropriate  to  ilstdf  a 
share  in  the  spice  trade.  In  1604,  the  Company  sent  out 
a second  cx|ietlition,  consisting  of  four  ships,  under  Uie 
command  of  Sir  Henry  Middioton,  one  of  which  ships  ob- 
tained a lading  of  cloves  at  Ainlsivna.  In  1612,  the  Com- 
puny  forracil  a settlement  at  CambcUo  in  this  iEland,  from 
which  the  settlers  were  forceil  to  retire  in  June.  1614.  An 
aUcmpt  was  made  to  accommodate  the  dispute  between  the 
English  Company  and  the  Dutch,  relative  to  the  riglit  of 
trading  witli  Uie  Spico  Islands,  and  a treaty  for  this  purpose 
was  concluded  in  London,  in  July,  1619.  but  so  many  dis- 
putes occurred  in  executing  the  provisions  of  Uiis  Iroaty, 
that  the  grounds  of  contention  appt‘ar  to  have  been  multi- 
plied rather  than  reduced,  and  ut  lengtli  reached  such  a 
jsiint,  that  under  the  accusation  of  conspiring  to  surprize 
the  garrison,  and  exuel  the  Dutch  frt>ra  the  island.  Captain 
Tower>oii  and  nine  Englishmen,  with  nine  Japanese,  and  u 
Portuguese  sailor,  were  suizcil  at  Aralwyna,  tried,  pro- 
nounce guilty,  and  executed.  Tliis  event,  known  as  * t!«e 
massacre  of  Ambovna,"  excited  the  greatest  indignation 
in  England,  and  became  tho  subject  of  the  most  formal 
remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  British  government. 

During  the  war  with  Holland,  in  1796,  Amboyna  was 
cupture<l  by  a British  force  under  Admiral  Rainier.  It  was 
restored  ai  the  peace  in  1801,  was  taken  ngani  by  the 
English  in  1810,  and  was  again  given  up  to  Holland  at  thu 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1814.  'VVhile  the  English  retained  pos- 
session of  the  island,  the  East  India  Company  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  moral  improveroont  of  the  natives.  It  fur- 
nished the  means  for  establishing  upwards  of  forty  schools 
on  the  LaiuTistcrian  svsteni,  and  granted  the  sum  of  10,000 
rupees  to  assist  in  publishing  a version  of  the  Bible  in  tho 
Malay  language. 

The  main  object  of  the  different  European  powers,  who 
endeavoured  to  possess  themselves  uf  Amboyna.  was  to 
monopolize  the  trade  in  cloves,  the  cultivation  of  which 
spice  forms  the  principal  object  of  induslrv-  with  the  mitivcs. 
With  the  de>ire  of  keeping  the  cultivation  of  the  clove-tree 
completely  within  their  jMiwer,  the  Dutch  cnUM’il  it  to  lx> 
oxlirputcd  from  every  island  w'ith  the  exception  of  Aiulmna, 
where  they  providml  Pt  a .suthHeiit  production  of  the  spice, 
by  obliging  every  native  family  to  r«‘:ir  a certain  numbt?r  of 
clove-trees.  In  the  prosecution  of  their  plans,  the  island 
w asdivide<l  into  4000  allolmerds,  each  one  of  which  was  ex- 
peeled  to  sup;n>rt  125  trees,  and  a law  w as  passeil  in  i 720 
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rendering;  it  rompulsor>'  upon  the  natives  to  make  up  the 
full  complement.  The  number  of  trees  upon  the  island 
acconlinKly  amounted  to  5OU.U0O,  the  avera;^  produce  of 
which  exceeded  otio  million  ol‘pound-4of  cloves  annually. 

The  cajuputi-lree,  whence  the  medicinal  oil  of  that  name 
is  procurt^,  grows  in  Amboyna,  which  also  produces  all  the 
vegeiables  and  fruits  commonly  found  m that  uuarter  of  the 
globe.  The  woods  contain  great  numbers  of  acer  and  wild 
hugs,  the  llesb  of  which  forms  a principal  article  of  food 
W'ith  the  natives.  Bulfaloes,  cows,  horses  sheep,  and  goats, 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Portuguese  and  I^tch  from 
Java  and  Celebes.  The  Bay  of  Amboyna  formerly  abounded 
with  fish  of  all  the  kinds  usually  found  in  the  eastern  sttas; 
but  it  is  said  that  since  the  earthquake  which  occurred  at 
Ambcivna  in  175-l,fheir  number  has  been  very  greatly  dinii- 
nishetf. 

Amboyna  is  inhabited  by  four  different  races  of  people, 
the  Aborigines,  the  Amb4)yne8c,  Chinese,  and  Europeans. 
The  first  of  these  races,  called  Horaforas,  are,  ac»*oriling  to 
some  accounts,  a wild  and  savage  race,  pt«scjising  a great 
deal  of  muscular  strength,  and  every  disposition  to  u.se  it  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  other  Inluibitants.  Their  numl>ers  are 
MOW  much  rt-sluced.  The  Amboyncj*e  are  the  descendants  of  ' 
Malays,  and  were  found  on  the  island  when  the  Portuguese 
fiist  landed  there.  At  prt‘s.enl  llie  Araboynese  are  an  in- 
dolent effeminate  race : the  greater  part  of  them  profits.s  the 
religion  of  Mohammed ; a few  have  l»cen  converted  to 
the  Catholic  faith  by  the  Portuguese,  or  to  Lutheranism 
by  the  Dutch.  The  Chinese  settled  at  Amboyna  arc  not 
numerous  ; but  they  arc  very  industrious  and  enterprising 
Iratlers.  Still  fewer  are  the  European  race  of  inhabitants. 
They  arc  pritici{>aUy  Dutch,  and  the  descendants  of  Dutch- 
men, many  of  them  being  the  offspring  of  Amboynese 
mothers. 

The  town  of  Amboyna,  which  is  in  3^  4f>'  S.  lal.,  and 
128*'  15'  E.  long.,  is  built  within  the  bay,  in  the  penitLsula 
of  Ixylimor.  It  is  clean,  neat,  and  built  with  regularity. 
'The  houx's  are  of  wood,  only  one  story  high,  and  the  roofs 
arc  covered  with  intCrlac-eil  branches  and  leaves  of  palm 
trees.  The  town  contains  an  hospital,  a t»»wn-house,  and 
two  churches,  in  one  of  which  service  is  perfiwmed  in  the 
Malay  language.  The  western  quarter  of  the  town  is  inha- 
bited bv  Chinese,  and  the  European?  occupy  the  south  end, 
near  which  is  the  burial-place  of  Rumphius.  Fort  Victoria 
in  the  front  of  the  town  is.  in  form,  an  irregular  hi'xugon, 
with  a ditch  and  covere<l  way  on  the  land  side,  and  a horn- 
work  towards  the  sea.  (Cniwfurd's //»*7ory  o/ /Ac 
-^rcA»yW<i,if'j ; Mill  s of  Britinh  India;  Porter  s 

Tropical  Aisricufluritt ; and  Rrpnrtg  of  {he  House  of  C.iym- 
mom  on  ihe  Affairs  of  India.  Wilcock  s TransluJion  of 
Stavorinus's  Voyages.  For  the  rest  of  the  islands  of  this 
groupe.  see  Moluccas.)  i 

AMBROSE  (SAINT)  was  bom,  some  of  his  biographers 
slate,  in  the  year  333,  but  more  probably  about  340.  His 
family  had  long  been  one  of  distinction  in  Rome ; and  his 
father,  whose  name  was  also  Ambrosius,  held  the  high 
oflice  of  prefect  of  Gaul.  In  this  pmnnee  Ambrose  was 
bom,  and  prubal^  in  the  town  of  Trier  or  Treve.s.  then 
called  Augusta  Treveroruin,  which  was  the  principal  seat 
of  the  prefecture.  He  wa.i  educated  at  Rome  under  the 
ablest  masters:  after  whicli,  he  and  his  brother  SatjTus 
proreo<led.  with  the  view  of  following  the  legal  profes- 
sion, l»j  Milan,  then  the  residence  of  the  court,  and 
as  such  considered  the  capital  of  the  western  empire. 
Ambrose  mwn  acquired  distinction  at  the  bar;  and  this, 
with  the  interest  of  his  fumily,  introduced  him  to  civil 
lionours.  While  yet  a young  man  he  w'as  appointed 
^vemor  of  Liguria,  the  province  to  which  the  city  of 
Milan  then  belonged.  In  this  ulllce  he  conducte^l  him- 
self in  such  a manner,  as  to  swun*  ut  once  the  upprolwtion 
of  the  emperor,  iind  the  general  estet*m  and  attachment  of 
the  people.  Tims  situatotl,  he  had  reached  his  thirty- 
fourth  vear,  when  an  incident  hapjiencd  which  sudflenlv 
changed  the  entire  course  of  his  life.  In  a.i>.  374.  died 
Auxentius,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  on  which,  a violent  , 
contest  immediately  ar<i»e,  as  to  the  appointment  of  his 
successor,  between  the  two  great  parties  which  then  dis- 
tr.u-tc'l  the  church— the  Ortludox  ami  the  Arians.  On  the  ' 
day  when  the  election  wuh  t«)  take  plice,  the  ferment  was  so 
vit>l4-n!,  that  .\mbriiso  was  inducid  to  fry  what  nmld  l>e 
ut*ni»  to  allay  it  hy  his  intiucnce  with  the  jieoplc ; and 
having  ac<x>rdingly  pre.-wnlcfl  himself  V»elore  them,  ho 
addix^sscd  them  m a sueech,  recommending  the  ohsenanc© 


of  greater  order  and  decorum.  Ilis  sp<‘c«  h was  weft 
received,  for  Ambrose  excelled  in  the  art  of  popular  |>er 
suasion  : and  as  soon  a.s  he  had  concluded,  a little  boy  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  crowd,  called  aloud.  Atnbrosius  Epis~ 
copus ! (Ambrose  Bishop.)  In  that  ago,  and  especially 
in  such  a stale  of  excitement,  these  words  were  ilcemed  a 
direct  intimation  from  heaven:  and,  being  instantly  taken 
up  by  a thousand  other  voices,  the  asserubly  came  to  a 
unanimous  resolution  that  Ambrose  should  be  plarml  in 
the  vacant  olUce.  From  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Am- 
brose, some  suspicion  arises  that  the  whole  wa.v  partly  a 
scheme  of  his  own.  He  professed  the  utmost  reluctance  to 
accept  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  some  of  the  expedients  to 
which  he  resorted,  as  related  on  the  unexceptionable  autho- 
rity of  his  secretary  Pauhnus,  with  the  view  of  making  it 
ap)iear  that  he  wished  the  people  to  alter  their  choice,  wore 
not  a little  extraordinary.  Ho  even  ran  away  from  Milan, 
till,  as  is  said,  having  walked  for  some  hours,  he  found 
to  his  surprise  that  he  hod  only  got  back  again  to  one 
of  the  city  gates.  He  was.  however,  ut  last  prevailed 
ujwn,  bv  tfie  express  command  of  the  emperor,  to  mount 
the  arcliiepiscopnl  throne.  Although  he  had  \>cen  e<lu- 
cated  in  the  Christian  religion,  his  baptism  had  never  yet 
taken  place : and  he  was  actually  consecnited  on  tlic 
eighth  day  after  undergoing  that  rite. 

The  extraordmar)'  piety  and  zeal  of  llie  new  archbi-shop 
soon  rendertd  him  the  wonder  of  the  church.  Females,  in 
particular,  we  arc  told,  actuated  hy  the  fanaticism  of  the 
age,  used  to  come  in  great  numWrs  fn>m  every  quarter  of 
the  ChrisUan  world  to  receive  the  veil  from  his  hands. 
But.  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  and  other  saertd  lalMurs, 
Ambrose  acted  a distinguished  part  in  the  poUtical  affairs 
of  his  time.  For  a tolerably  full,  and,  u|x»n  the  whole,  not 
an  unfair  account  of  this  part  of  his  career,  the  reader  may 
consult  the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  chapters  of 
Gibbon.  While  lie  lived,  he  was  consulted  on  all  great 
emergencies,  Iwth  by  Theodosius,  the  emperor  of  the  East, 
by  \'alentiiiian  11.,  the  western  tMnpernr,  and  eNcn  by  the 
mother  of  the  latter,  the  empress  Juslina,  notwithstanding 
her  attachment  to  the  Arian  hcresv.  of  which  Ambrose  was 
the  most  tietormined  opponent,  'the  empress  was  parti- 
I cularly  anxiou.s  that  Ambrose  should  resign  two,  or  at 
leaf»t  one,  of  the  Milan  churches  to  the  u.se  of  the  Arians ; 

: hut  this  demand  the  bishop  pertinaciously  resisted ; and 
I as  lie  was  supported  in  his  opposition  by  the  people,  who>e 
I violence,  he  remarked,  he  had  not  excited,  but  God  alone 
< could  quell.  Ju-ttina  was  soon  glad  to  give  up  the  contest. 

' It  was,  according  to  one  account,  upon  obtaining  this 
triumph,  that  St.  Ambrose  compowed  the  celebrated  hxmo 
of  thanksgiving,  the  Te  Deum  Laiulamut,  which  has  long 
formed  a remarkable  part  of  the  service  of  the  Reiman 
church,  and  has  also  l^n  retained  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land liturgy.  But  it  is  now  allowed  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic critics  themselves,  that  the  TV  D^m  I.audimtu  is  of 
an  age  considerably  later  than  that  of  Ambrose. 

Ambrose  went  twice,  at  the  instance  of  Justina,  on  an  em- 
bassy to'the  rebel  Maximus  who  disputed  the  empire  with 
the  sons  of  V'alentiman ; the  first  time,  soon  after  the  murder 
of  Gratian  at  Lyons,  on  the  23d  of  August.  383.  w hen,  after 
nnaaining  at  Treves  for  above  a year,  lie  prevailed  upon 
Maximus  to  fiirego  his  intention  of  invading  Italy,  llie 
secoml  attempt  of  the  same  kind,  made  sonic  years  later, 
was  not  attended  with  the  same  success ; but  the  career  of 
Maximus  was  soon  after  terminated  by  the  victorious  anns 
of  Theodosius.  Tlii.s  celebrated  emperor  of  the  Esust.  at- 
tached as  he  was  to  the  orthodox  filth,  was  one  ttf  the  most 
revering  admirers  of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  ; but  when  in 
390  Theodosius,  carried  away  by  a blind  passion,  barbarouslv 
gave  orders  for  a general  massacre  of  the  inliabitants  of 
Thessaloniea.  hv  wav  of  punishment  for  an  outrage  mm- 
mittinl  by  a few  individuals.  Ambrose  cxpres.xHl  in  severe 
terms  to  the  imperial  rriminal  his  abhomuice  of  an  art  so 
inhuman  ; nor  would  he  again  admit  him  to  the  communion 
of  the  faithful,  until  he  had  been  subu*ctefl  to  an  exclusion 
of  eight  months'  duration,  and  bad  publicly  performed 
penance,  in  the  guise  and  attitude  of  a suppliant,  in  the 
great  church  of  Milan.  Ambrose  died  at  Milan  on  the  3d 
of  April,  .197  : and  the  great  church,  from  iL«  being  made 
tin?  «lej>o*itar)'  of  his  body,  rereive«l  the  name  of  the  linmlica 
Anthnnuma.  This  celebrated  prelate  U one  of  tbe  moat 
remarkable  of  thi^^  individuals  w bo.  in  different  ages,  and 
ill  nil  professions,  have  gained  an  extraordinary  ascendancy 
over  their  fellow  men,  and  by  that  means  have  contrived  tu 
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dilvcl  or  powerfully  influence  the  affaire  of  the  time.  To  a 
knowledgf  anfl  skill  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  by  which  tlie 
common  miml  is  won.  such  characters  h&ve  invariably  united 
{treat  ener<t)',  unfaltering  devotion  to  their  objects,  and 
very  frequently  not  much  scrupulousness  as  to  the  means  of 
attaining  them.  Of  this  last-mimtioncd  qualification,  as  woh 
as  of  the  others,  Ambrose  p>)ssesse<l  far  from  an  inconsider* 
able  share, — as  miitht  be  easily  shown  by  a more  minute 
examination  of  bis  life  than  it  has  here  b^n  possible  to  at' 
tempt.  Persons  of  this  description,  however,  being  usually 
distinguished  by  greater  vigour  ul’  the  active  than  of  the 
speculative  faculties,  have  seMom  lell  much  behind  fhera, 
or  exercised,  otherwise  than  by  their  example,  any  en- 
during influence  over  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  man- 
kind. And  so  it  was  with  the  subject  of  the  present 
article.  * Ambrose,'  says  Gibbon.  ‘ could  act  better  than 
he  could  write.  His  compositions  arc  destitute  of  taste 
or  genius:  without  the  spirit  of  Teitulhan,  the  copious 
elegance  of  Lactantius.  the  lively  wit  of  Jen>m,  or  the  grave 
enetTjy  of  Augustin.'  The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  St. 
Ambrose  is  that  published  in  two  volumes  folio.  Paris,  IC^G 
and  1690,  bv  the  Benedictine  monk-s:  the  brothers  J.  Du 
Krische  and  hJ.  Le  Nourri  were  the  editors.  The  first  piece 
in  this  collection  is  a treatise  in  six  books,  entitled  Hexatt- 
TTieron,  being  an  aiTount  of  the  creation.  It  is  said  to  be  in 
the  greater  part  translated  or  pilfereil  from  a work  of  St. 
Basil  s on  the  same  subject,— though  it  also  contains  many 
things  from  Pliny  and  other  sources,  and  some  that  are 
either  the  author's  own,  or  have  Wen  taken  from  older  works 
that  ore  now  lost.  It  is  rather  a curious  production,  ron- 
sidcrerl  os  illustrative  of  the  state  of  natural  knowledge  in 
the  fourth  century.  One  of  the  ablest  of  Ambroso's  literary 
performun<?es  is  reputed  to  Ihj  his  tn'atisc  in  three  books, 
Dc  Offiriit  Of  his  other  treati.ses  many  are 

written  in  recommendation  of  his  favourite  moral  virtue, 
celilKicy.  UjKm  this  topic  the  BcmHlictine  collection  contains 
three  books  Df  I’irginihHX,  oms  p'tduiit,  one  I'Vrgi- 
nitate,  one  De  Institutinnr  f'lV^ww.oneentitlwl  Kxhorhtio 
yirninitath,  and  one  l)e  I.apm  Virginis  C(mxfnrat<r. 
Many  of  Ambrose's  letters  have  also  been  prcHer>ed:  and 
these  form  the  U-st  wturces  for  his  biography.  His  Officet 
ami  several  of  his  other  pieces  have  been  translated  into 
English,  and  there  are  also  French  translations  of  some  of 
them.  Besides  his  life  by  Paulinu.s.  already  mentioned,  and 
another  memoir  of  liiin  in  Greek,  wlilch  amiears  to  Ik?  mostly 
copie<l  from  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Theodoret.  the  Be- 
neflietine  editors  have  given  at  the  end  of  their  edition  an 
ample  biography  of  the  saint,  colIecte<l  principally  from  his 
own  writings.  Upon  this  .subject  also  a large  boiiy  of  in- 
formation is  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirts  ftour  a 
r Hi^tnire  Ecrlcifia*tique  rfer  Six  Premiers  Siecle,<t,  par  M. 
\Ai  Nain  do  Tillemont : tom.  x.,  pp.  7»— 3Uf»,  and  729—770. 
4lo,  Paris,  1705.  See  also  Cave,  ScripUfrum  F.rclexiaUi- 
cnrwn  HnOtria  Lileraha;  folio.  Colon.  Allobrog.  1720: 
pp.  165  — 169.  Ambrotw*,  according  to  St.  Augustin,  was 
the  first  who  introduced  the  singing  of  psalms  into  the 
western  church.  The  practice  hud  prevailed  before  in  that 
of  the  cn.st. 

AMBROSIAN  LIBRARY  at  Milan.  The  Ambro- 
sian Library  owes  its  existence  to  tlie  munificence  of 
Canlinul  Frederick  Borromeo.  archbishop  of  Milan.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  it  in  1602.  and  it  wa.s  opened  to  the 
public  in  1609.  lu  namewa.s  given  in  memory  of  St.  Am- 
hrose,  archbishop  and  patron  saint  of  Milan.  Frederick 
Borromeo  not  only  placed  his  own  culle<-tion  of  Ixmks  in  this 
library,  but  sent  his  librarian,  Anthony  Oggiati,  into  dif- 
ferent countries  to  purchase  additions.  Montl'auoon  assures 
MS  that  numerous  manuscripts  were  obtained  for  i*  from 
Thessaly.  Clitos,  Corcyra,  and  Magna  Grsecia : the  founder 
added  to  these  some  very*  valuable  accessions  from  the  mo- 
na-stery  of  Hobbio  (anciently  Bobium),  in  the  northernmost 
Apennines,  together  with  a considerable  assemblage  of 
manuscripts  from  the  Pinelli  collection:  the  latter  cost 
no  less  than  three  thousand  four  hundred  ducats.  It  wa.s 
the  founder's  original  intention  to  join  to  the  endowment  of 
his  libra-.-y  a college  of  sixteen  learned  men;  but  the  want 
of  funds  rcduccil  tlic  number  to  four : of  these,  one  trans- 
lated Greek,  a second  taught  Hebrew,  a ihinl  Arabic,  and  a 
fourth  was  (o  make  collections  of  whatever  was  valuable  in 
Muthon;.  The  Ambrosian  Library  now  contains  about  forty 
thousand  printed  vuUinies,  with  rather  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  manuscripts:  anil  anncxeil  to  ii  is  a gallerv  of' 
j>:cUir^s,  statues,  antiques  of  various  kinds,  and  meilals. 


all  containing  numerous  articles  of  rarity  and  reputation. 
Many  of  its  curiosities  of  every  description  were  carried  to 
France  during  Bonaparte's  campaign  in  Italv,  and  with 
them  a manuscript  collection  of  the  works  of  I.,eonardo  da 
Vinci,  accompanied  with  drawings  and  designs,  which  a 
citii^en  of  Milan,  of  the  name  of  Galeas  Areoiiali.  refusing 
every  lucrative  offer  from  private  persons,  hail  given  to 
the  Ambrosian  Library.  One  volume  of  this  collection  was 
retunied  to  the  library  after  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1914,  but 
the  remaining  volumes,  having  been  sent  to  the  library  of 
the  Institute  and  not  to  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  it  wa.s  not 
at  the  time  of  the  reclamation  known  were  they  were,  and  it 
is  believed  they  arc  yet  retained  in  Paris.  Another  rarity  be- 
longing to  the  Ambrosian  collection  is  a manuscript  of 
Firgil.  the  margins  of  which  ore  intersperseil  with  notes  in 
the  hand  writing  of  Petrarch:  the  or  rescripJ 

manuscripts,  cilited  between  1914  and  1816  by  AngcU 
Maio,  were  discovered  in  the  Bohian  portion  of  the  Am- 
brosian collection.  Oggiati,  Muratori,  and  Maio,  have 
been  the  three  most  eminent  librarians  of  this  library. 
Maio  is  now  the  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  Tlie  hall  of  the 
Ambrosian  Library  is  well  proportioned,  though  not  so 
large  as  might  bo  expected  for  a collection  of  liooks  and 
manuscripts  so  considerable.  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with 
paintingH.  and  the  -spare  between  the  book-cases  and  the 
comice  filled  up  by  the  portraitn  of  the  most  eminent 
authors,  whose  writings  are  deposited  below.  For  further 
information  on  the  Ambrosian  Library  we  rt‘fer  to  Bosrhu 
de  Ofiicineet  i>la^u  Bifdvithectv  Ambrotianee  Hftnideras,  4to. 
Milan,  1672:  Saxius  de  Siudiia  LiteranU  .\fi‘diolanenirium 
Prndrftmwt,  8vo.  Milan,  1729,  p.  147;  and  Montfauron's 
Diantim  litdiruvi. 

AMBUSC'ADE,  a military  term,  derived  from  the  Italian 
imhosrala,  something  liiddcn  in  a wood.  The  older  English 
word  ambush,  is  the  same  won!,  the  analogy  of  which  would 
be  more  clearly  seen  if  the  woi-d  began  wuli  i,  imbwh,  as 
in  impound,  immerse,  imjvexs,  &c.  It  signifies  an  attempt 
to  lie  in  wait  for  and  attack  an  enemy,  without  his  perceiv- 
ing the  intention  until  he  is  attack^.  In  antient  times 
before  the  art  of  war  was  as  complicateil  as  at  pix'seiit,  this 
moile  of  secret  attack  was  common  and  frcxpiently  successful, 
and  is  so  still  among  savage  nations  : in  modern  times  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  thought  much  of,  for  we  do  not  find  any 
particular  stress  laid  upon  it  in  works  upon  the  military  art. 

We  do  not  include  in  this  word  an  attack  which,  though 
unexpecteil  and  sudden,  is  made  while  the  other  party  is 
aware  of  an  enemy  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood ; or  an 
unexpected  attack  made  upon  the  enemy  in  his  position, 
which  IS  called  a surprise. 

AMBULANCE  (from  ambuhxre,  to  walk  or  march),  a 
French  word  applied  to  the  moving  hospitals,  which  art, 
attached  to  every  French  army  or  division  of  an  army, 
for  the  puniosc  of  rendering  immediate  assistance  to  sick 
or  woumleii  soldiers.  In  every  Kuro])ean  army  surgical  and 
medical  aid  has  long  been  provided  with  more  or  less  care, 
but  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  skill  and  humanity  of  the  French 
surgeons,  (especially  the  celebrated  Larrcy.)  during  the 
wars  of  Napoleon,  that  great  improvements  haio  been  gene- 
rally introduced  into  this  important  department;  and  that 
the  woundi*d  and  exhausted,  instead  of  being  neglected  or 
left  to  chaiire  relief,  are  sought  out  w'ith  the  utmost  nrom)>- 
titude.  and  carefully  removed  to  the  ambultxnee,  w'nich  is 
placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire. 

AMBULATORY,  in  a substantive  sense,  a place  to  walk 
in.  With  reference  to  buildings,  this  term  may  be  applied 
to  the  space  enclosed  by  a colonnade  or  an  arcade.  In  the 
peripteral  temple  of  the  Greeks,  the  lateral  or  flanking  por- 
ticos are  properly  termed  ambulatories ; the  cloi>(er  of  a 
monastery  is  surrounded  by  an  ambulatory  or  ambulatories. 
Of  the  former,  or  external  colonnaded  ambulatory,  the  por- 
ticos of  the  Bourse  or  Exchange  nt  Paris  affonl  a good 
moilem  exemplification  ; and  of  (he  latter,  or  internal  urcude<l 
ambulatory,  there  can  be  no  better  than  that  afforded  by 
the  Royal  Exchange  in  London.  The  aisles  (see  Aislk? 
of  the  antient  Basilica,  and  those  of  its  representative  in 
later  architectural  works,  the  cathedral,  or  other  large  church, 
ore  sometimes  culled  ambulatories. 

In  an  adjective  sense,  ambulatory  may  be  applied  to  any- 
thing, the  functions  of  w hich  rcijuire  it  to  move  from  place 
to  place,  Fonnerly  the  Parliaiueiil  and  the  Court  of  K«ng's 
Bench  in  this  country  were  tcrme<l  ambulatory  courts. 
l.K*c4use  they  were  held  sometimes  in  one  place,  and  some 
times  in  another ; indoul,  wherever  the  king  happened  to  be. 
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Ambulatory  is  formed  from  the  Latin  word  signifyinfr  to 
MXUk. 

AMED,  or  KARA  AMID,  (Black  Amid.)  a town  of 
Mcso|>otamia.  called  Diakhkkk  by  the  Arabs. 

AMELAND,  a small  island  belon^mj?  to  the  Dutch  pru- 
rince  of  Friesland  : it  lies  in  27'  N.  lat.  and  is  about 
twelve  miles  lon^.  It  contains  some  (rood  pasture  laud: 
some  of  the  inhabitants  make  lime  of  the  sea-shells  found 
on  the  coast,  and  many  of  them  are  fishermen.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  3UU0. 

Ameland  is  one  of  that  scries  of  islands  which  extends 
along  the  coast  from  the  extreme  point  of  North  Holland, 
and  once  forme«l  a ]»art  of  the  main  land  from  which  they 
have  been  detached  by  the  violence  of  the  sea.  (See  ZiM- 
OEK-zsa.)  The  passage  between  Ameland  and  the  Frisian 
coast  is  dangerous  from  its  shoaU.  The  channel  is  called  a 
watte  or  form 

AMELOT  DE  LA  HOUSSAYE.  (ABRAHAM  NI- 
COLAS,) a political  writer,  was  bom  at  Orleans,  in  1634. 
He  accompanied  the  President  of  St.  Andrf*,  appointed  am- 
bassador of  France  at  Venice,  tu  1669,  as  secretary.  A stay 
of  several  years  in  that  city  ha%  ing  enabled  him  to  become 
acquainted  with  its  histoiy  and  pt  lilies,  pmbably  induml  him 
to  translate  Velferus’s  Hxetory  -J  *he  Government  uf  Ventce, 
and  to  add  historical  and  political  notes,  which,  at  the  siiine 
time  that  they  threw  a great  lij'ht  on  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment, gave  such  offence,  that,  it  is  said,  a formal  complaint 
was  made  to  Louis  XIV..  who  sent  Amclot  to  the  Bastille. 
No  other  particulars  of  Ainclofs  life  arc  recordcil  j all  that 
is  known  is  that  ho  was  extremely  iw^r,  and  subsisted  on  the 
bounties  of  on  AbW.  Ho  died  at  rans  in  1706. 

Ho  left  the  following  works;  — Sarpi’s  Hutnry  of  the 
Council  if  Trent,  translated  from  Newton's  Latin  ver- 
sion— Courtier,  translated  fVora  the  Spanish— -Tiftc 
Prince,  translate<i  from  Machiavelli ; he  endeavourttl  also 
to  vindicate  the  author,  by  maintaining  that  he  had  only 
<lescriU>d  what  princes  d«>,  and  not  what  they  ought  to 
do— a translation  of  Tacitiu,  with  historical  and  ptditical 
notes : he  did  not  complete  this  work  ; the  six  last  vuluimrs 
are  by  Fran^’uis  Bruys — Memoirs,  Hutoriral,  P/MtiaU, 
Critical,  ami  Literary:  this  work  is  also  incomplete  : it  is 
arranged  alphabetically,  but  docs  not  go  beyond  half  the 
letters.  There  arc  also  some  other  work.s  of  no  treat  inte- 
rest, of  which  a list  is  given  in  Mimoiree  de  hfiiroii,  vol. 

XXXV. 

AMEN,  a Hebrew  word,  property  signifying  * firmness,' 
and  hence  ‘ truth,'  which  has  been  adopted  without  ulteraliun 
in  various  languages. 

Its  most  frequent  use  is  at  the  conclusion  of  prayers, 
thanksgivings,  and  denunciations,  where  it  is  understood  to 
express  belief,  assent,  and  concurrence  in  what  has  been  ex- 
pressed. Examples  of  its  use  in  all  these  cases  are  nu- 
merous in  the  Bible.  When  the  priest  has  declared  to  the 
woman  suspected  of  adultery  the  effect  of  the  water  of 
jealousy,  * Ine  woman  sluiU  answer.  Amen,  amen.' — Numb. 
V.  22.  When  curses  are  pronounced  against  the  wicked  in 
l^ut  xxvii.  15,  all  the  people  are  ordered  to  repeat  amen. 

The  word  amen  concludes  all  the  gospels,  and  almost  all 
the  epistles ; it  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  four  of  the  five  sec- 
tions of  the  Psalms  according  to  the  division  of  the  Jews ; 
namely,  the  4 1st,  the  72nd,  the  89th,  and  the  106th  Psalms : 
in  this  last  Psalm  it  is  followed  by  hallelujah,  which  word 
<'oncludes  the  last  section. 

In  many  churches  in  England,  the  word  amen  is  pro- 
nounced aloud  by  the  people : this  was  the  antient  practice 
of  the  Christian  world,  and  St.  Jerum  relates,  that  when  the 
congregated  people  at  Rome  pronounced  amen,  the  sound 
was  like  that  of  a clap  of  thunder.  They  possibly  attri- 
buted great  efficacy  to  the  loudness  of  their  voices,  aft(»r  the 
example  of  the  Jews,  who  imaging  tlint  this  w.ord,  shouted 
forth  with  great  force,  had  power  to  open  the  gates  of 
heaven. 

Amen  is  often  used  by  our  Saviour  at  tho  beginning  of  a 
discourse,  as  an  impressive  particle,  which  in  our  version  is 
rendered  ‘verily.'  In  tho  Gospel  of  St.  John  the  word  is 
always  repcatcHl. 

In  one  instance  this  wonl  is  used  as  an  adjective,  mean- 
:ng  certain,  fixed.  * For  all  the  promises  of  God  in  him  are 
yea,  and  in  him  Amen,'  2 Cor.  i.  20.  In  one  other  instance 
the  wonl  denotes  our  Saviour.  ' Tlicse  things  »aith  ilie 
Amen,'  Rev.  iii.  14. 

AMENDE  HONORABLE.  Amende  iii  French  is  a 
penalty,  >o  called  from  l>cing  regarde<l  as  a cunipensation 


for,  or  rectification  and  amendment  of  the  offence  Accord 
ing  to  the  old  law  s of  Franre.  jKTSims  guilty  of  crimes 
coming  under  the  head  of  public  scandals,  such  a»  sedition, 
sacrilege,  frauilnlent  bankruptcy.  Stc.,  used  often  to  be  con- 
demned, sometimes  as  their  whole  punishment,  and  some- 
times a.4  only  part  of  it.  to  make  a public  confession  of  their 
guilt.  This  was  called  making  the  amende  hon'/raUe.  which 
was  either  simple,  or  in  Jfguris,  in  which  last  case  the  cul- 
prit was  conducted  by  Uie  public  executioner  into  open  court 
in  bis  shirt,  with  a rope  alwut  his  neck,  ami  a lighted  torch 
in  his  hand,  and  in  that  .state  made  his  eonfossiun  on  his 
knees.  Thu  amende  honorable  was  accounteil  an  infamous 
punishment,  and  appears  to  have  been  so  calltHl  as  consisting 
allogether  in  the  disgrace,  and  not  in  any  fine  or  other 
actual  suffering.  It  was  •‘onsidcred  a mere  A'/n/jniry  penalty, 
and  called  in  I.,atin  mulcta  honoraria,  Tlic  courts,  however, 
were  also  sometirae.s  wont  tJ  order  a person  by  whom  the 
reputation  or  honour  of  another  had  been  injured  to  make  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  w'n>ng : and  such  a sentence 
carried  no  infamy  with  it.  It  is  from  ibis  latter  custom  that 
the  mo<lcrn  and  popular  use  of  the  expression  has  been  bor- 
rowed. according  to  which  wo  siiy  that  a person  makes  the 
amende  honorable  when  he  publicly  admits  any  wrong  which 
he  feels  that  he  has  dune  to  another  person. 

AMENDMF.NT,  in  Law,  signifies  the  curreetion  of  mis- 
takes in  the  written  reeord.s  of  judicial  proceedings.  In 
early  periods  of  the  history  of  English  law,  the  pleadingw 
between  the  |iarties  were  conducted  orally,  or  ore  (rma,  ai» 
it  was  technically  called,  at  the  bar  of  tho  court  by  (heir 
respective  advocates.  If,  thoreforo,  any  mistake  oiwurreil 
in  the  pleadings  of  eiiher  party,  it  was  corrected  at  once 
umm  a suggestion  mailo  to  tlic  court.  8ub.«ic<juontly,  when 
pleading  ore  tenua  wa.s  superseded  by  thu  present  practiix* 
of  delivering  written  pleadings  from  one  contending  party 
or  his  attorney  to  the  other,  it  w as  considered  reasonable  to 
c<intinuo  the  >ame  indulgence  as  to  amendments.  Hence 
it  has  l)con  usual  at  all  times  for  tho  courts  upon  application 
made  by  either  party,  to  amend  the  interlocutory  proceed- 
ings in  a cause ; and  at  the  present  day,  the  courts  will 
always  amend  mistakes  in  the  pleadings,  whilst  they  con- 
tinue in  paper,  upon  proper  ami  ecpiitublc  terms.  But  in 
antient  limes,  after  the  proceedings  were  once  entered  on 
rt'cord,  the  judges  of  the  different  courts  always  considered 
tliat  they  had  no  authority  by  the  common  law  to  alter  thetn 
in  any  respect ; either  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  false 
Latin,  of  .supplying  a word,  syllable,  or  letter  acndentaliy 
omitted,  or  of  removing  any  other  clerical  error.  Tho  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  after  a suit  was  decided  in 
favour  of  a party,  it  frequently  happened  that  his  adversary 
dis(“overe<l  some  blunder  inaiie  by  the  officer  of  the  court  on 
making  up  the  record : anti  by  bringing  a writ  of  error, 
he  deprived  the  successful  party  of  all  benefit  fh>m  the  judg- 
ment which  ho  had  obtained.  TliU  inconvenient  rule  ap- 
pears to  hav  e arisen  nut  uf  a rigid  observ  ance  of  the  wor^ 
uf  an  ordinance  uf  Edward  I.,  which  directs  the  judges  to 
record  tho  pleas  pleaded  before  them,  but  forbids  them  ‘ to 
make  their  records  a warrant  for  their  own  mi.'«luiiigs,  or 
to  cro.se  or  amend  them,  or  to  record  anything  against  their 
previous  enrolments.'  (Brittun,  p.  2.)  These  words  obviously 
imply  nothing  more  than  a reasonable  restriction  upon  the 
alteration  of  the  reconls  of  courts  of  justice  clandestinely 
and  for  sinister  purposes,  and  certainly  do  not  justify  the 
absurdly  strict  interpretatiou  afterwards  applied  to  tbutn. 
To  the  nrie.  however,  thus  cstabli.shed  there  w’orc  several 
exceptions: — 1.  All  errors  in  records  might  be  amended 
during  the  same  tenn  in  which  they  were  made,  because  it 
was  said,  that  in  contemplation  of  law  the  record  is  in  the 
breast  «}f  the  juilgos  during  the  term,  and  not  on  the  rolL 

2.  In  an  cssoign.  or  excuse  by  a defendant  for  not  appearing 
to  a writ  in  pro}>er  time,  if  the  plaintiff's  name  were  uiis- 
taken,  the  mistake  might  be  amended,  becau.<e  it  was 
inconsistent  w ith  tbe  writ,  and,  if  ennilled  in  its  erroneous 
form,  it  would  be  a record  against  a previous  enrolment,  .md 
for  that  reason  a breach  of  the  onlinance  of  Edward  I. 

3.  For  the  same  reason,  a continuance,  which  is  an  entry 
on  the  record  showing  the  continuation  of  a cause  from  one 
term  to  another,  might  be  amended  sn  as  to  make  it  cor- 
resjxjnd  to  the  procceilings  previously  reconle*!. 

It  U plain  that  these  ingenious  exc'eptions  must  have 
affonloil  bill  little  relief  from  the  -oppre-tMve  strictness  of 
the  rule : and  in  cases  which  did  nut  fait  directly  withiu 
them,  the  judges  alwavs  held  that  they  were  bound  by  the 
urtlinanco  uf  Edward  and  refused  to  rectify  the  most 
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pulpablo  07mr<«  aOcr  (he  expiration  of  the  term  to  which  the 
rvcord  beloiigiil.  It  is  prubuMu  dial  the  judges  may  have 
adhered  thus  closely  to  tlieir  interprotutiun  of  the  ordinance 
from  a reasonable  regard  to  their  own  safety : for  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  1.,  (I2S9.)  we  find 
that  king  instituting  a prosecution  of  enormous  severity 
against  tlic  judges,  and  imposing  upon  them  fines  amount- 
ing altogether  to  upwards  of  leU.UOU  murks  or  near  70,0U0/. 
for  imputed  oHences,  connected  for  the  most  part  with  the 
erasure  and  alteration  of  the  rceonls.  Witli  the  fear  of  this 
formidable  inlitciion  iK'fore  their  eyes,  which  it  might 
l»u  very  convenient  to  a monarch  engaged  in  expensive 
wars  to  rt'peut  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  his  coflers, 
the  judges  of  IImjho  days  were  perfeclly  ju.'tified  in  erring  on 
the  aide  of  caution,  by  adiiuriiig  to  the  strict  letter  uf  the 
ordinance. 

Bu(  this  rigid  abstinence  of  the  Judges  from  uU  alteration 
of  their  records  was  necessarily  a great  incoiiveniencre  in 
tlie  administration  of  justice,  and  led  in  course  of  time  to  a 
scries  of  legislative  enactments,  called  statutes  of  Amend- 
ment and  sXaXxxbit,  o{  Qt  jai  the 

former  of  which,  express  authority  was  gi^en  to  amend 
certain  spccifieil  errors  in  the  reconU ; and  by  the  lalter 
the  judges  were  emjiowcrfd  to  proceed  to  judgment  fiol- 
with.sianding  such  errors.  The  first  statute  of  amendment 
was  the  14th  Kdw.  III.  c.  G.  (I34U.)  which  enacted  that  no 
prftc^us  should  1h*  annulled  by  a clerical  mistake  in  ‘writing 
one  *ylhil>te  or  letter  too  much  or  loo  Utile ; but  that  os 
soon  as  the  thing  was  perceived  by  the  objection  uf  the 
party,  or  in  other  luanncr,  it  should  W ha.^tily  amended  in 
due  form,  without  giving  any  advantage  to  the  party  who 
objcele«l  to  the  mistake.'  Still  the  judges  exhibiUid  great 
nduclatice  to  depart  fmm  the  letter  of  Che  statute,  and 
much  doubt  and  discussion  ani'C  in  the  courts,  whether  th« 
statute,  though  it  aiiUiorized  the  amendment  of  a Uifrr 
or  fiyllabte,  extetuksl  to  the  of  u titUU  omission  of  a 
wunl.  In  a ea>o  in  which  this  point  Wa-'  raised  some  years 
after  the  sUtulc  had  l»een  pa>sed.  the  judges  rc^dved  to  : 
incur  U<.>  personal  danger  by  deriding  it,  but  formally  cun-  I 
suited  the  law'-mnkers  upon  the  meaiiing  of  (be  act.  * I 
went,’  says  Cbief  Justice  Thoqte.  who  des<*ribcs  this  con- 
ference in  a case  in  the  Year  B'Mjk.  (40  Edw.  III.  c.  34,) 

* together  with  Sir  Hugh  Green,  to  the  parliament,  and 
there  were  twenty-four  of  the  bishops  and  earls : and  we 
tlcmantled  of  them  wlui  made  the  statute,  if  the  rerwl 
rnight  be  amended ; and  the  archbishop  or  metropolitan 
said,  that  it  wa.s  a nice  demand  and  a vain  (juestiun  of  them, 
if  it  might  bo  amendtsl  or  not ; for  he  said  tliat  it  might  as 
well  l>e  amended  in  this  ca.se  as  if  it  were  but  one  letter, 
for  if  a letter  or  syllable  fail  in  u wun.1,  it  is  no  word : where- 
fore, if  all  the  word  fail,  it  nuiy  W amended  as  well  as  if  it 
fail«l  but  of  a letter  or  a syllabic  : for  then*  U no  more  dif- 
ference in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.'  Up<m  this 
sensible  iuh  ice  and  reproof  of  the  arcldushop,  the  judges 
admittetl  the  amendment  of  a word. 

In  consequence  t>f  the  indispiwtion  of  the  judges  to  give 
this  statute  a liberal  interpretation,  of  which  the  abme 
blark-leuer  anecdote  is  an  instance,  it  proveil  in  a great 
measure  ineffectual : for  though  the  terms  of  it  appear 
to  extend  to  every  part  of  civil  or  criminal  pn>cec»lings 
in  which  a clerical  mistake  has  been  made,  they  con- 
strued the  won!  * process'  in  the  act  of  parliament  strictly, 
and  conflmnl  amciulmenLs  to  civil  suits,  and  in  them  to 
errors  in  the  entry  uf  the  processes  for  the  defendant's 
appearance  and  for  summoning  the  jury.  If,  therefore,  a 
mistake  occurresl  in  the  entry  of  the  process  which  was 
wholly  immaterial,  it  was  amended ; but  if  a mistake  of  a 
wonl,  syllahle.  or  even  a letter,  was  made  by  the  clerk  in 
drawing  up  the  plea*ndl  or  Ijody  of  the  rvconl,  the  whole 
proceedings  might  be  annulled  by  a writ  of  error.  To  re- 
move this  gross  absurdity,  ond  to  enlarge  the  pow'er  of 
judges  in  amendments,  the  statutes  8 Henry  VI.  c.  12  and 
c.  1.^  (1 1.10)  were  niaile,  by  which  the  judges  were  autho- 
rized, • in  any  rcconl,  process,  word,  plea,  warrant  of  attor- 
ney, writ,  pannel,  or  return,  to  amend  all  that  which  to  them 
seemed  to  fie  the  tnisprision  of  the  clerk  and  also  the  * mis 
prisions  cf  sheriff>i.  enronen.  iKuliffs  of  franchises,  nr  other 
officers  m their  returns.'  Ap|H?als,  indictments  of  treason 
and  fdony,  and  outlawries  for  treason  and  felony,  wore, 
howe\er,  expressly  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the 
statutes  of  Henry  VI. 

But  tiiese  latter  cnactincnts,  which  were,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  only  statutes  of  nmenament  in  ancient  times — those 


which  foUowe<l  being  statutes  of  tliough  they  con 

siderably  enlarged  the  power  of  the  judges  in  making 
amendments,  proved  but  an  insufficient  relief  to  suitors ; 
for  they  extended  only  to  the  amendment  uf  what  the 
judges  should  interpret  to  l>e  tlie  mUprisioii  of  their  clerks, 
and  upon  tliis  luint  subtle  doubts  and  nice  di»tinciions  were 
suggestetl  by  the  acuteness  of  legal  criticism,  and  multiplied 
to  un  enormous  extent  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  century  \ 
in  consequence  of  which,  just  and  law'ful  judgments  were 
continually  overthrown  by  formal  objoctions.  founded  on 
errors  wluch  the  courts  did  not  consider  to  be  strictly  clerical 
mi^risiuns. 

The  next  legislative  pruMsion  upon  this  subject  was  a 
statute  of  Jeofails  which  aas  pass^  in  1541),  (32  Henry 
VIII.  c.  30.)  by  which  it  wa.s  enacted,  that  ‘ whore  the  jury 
have  given  their  verdict  fur  either  party  in  any  court  of 
record,  and  a jeofail  or  mistake  is  aAonrarda  dis<rovc*red.  the 
judgment  of  the  court  shall  stand  according  to  the  verdict 
without  reversal.'  Tliis  was  followed  by  the  statute  18 
Eliz.  c.  1 4,  (1572,)  which  doclarw,  ‘ that  after  verdict  given 
in  any  court  of  record,  judgment  shall  not  be  sta)cd  or 
reverscxl  for  false  J.ailiii  or  other  faults  in  form  in  original 
and  judicial  writs,  counts,  &;c.,  orfor  want  of  any  writ,  or  bv 
reason  of  the  imperfect  return  of  any  sheriff,  or  foi  want  of 
any  warrant  of  attomev.’  The  21st  Jac.  I.  c.  13,(1623.) 
specifies  several  otlier  rorrnal  defects  not  mention^  in  Uie 
previous  statutes,  and  declares,  that  on  account  of  such 
defects,  when  discovered  after  verdict,  no  judgment  shall  be 
stayed  or  reversed.  Tho  next  statute  of  Jeofails,  in  chro- 
nological order,  was  tho  16th  and  I7tli  Car.  II.  c.  8.  (1665.) 
calk'd  by  Mr.  Justice  TvrUden  ' the  Omnipotent  Act,'  which 
j was  intended  to  remove  doubts  arising  upon  former  laws 
as  to  tho  distinction  between  matters  of  form  and  matters  of 
Aubfttance,  and  also  specified  a great  variety  of  minute 
technical  defects,  which  after  verdict  were  not  to  arrest  or 
stay  the  judgment  of  tlic  cuurL  Tho  statutes  which  have 
lieen  above  raciitioned,  were  calculated  alniosl  exclusively 
to  ui<l  miperftx'tiuns  in  form  utter  the  verdict  of  a jury  had 
)usM.sI  utsm  the  facts.  This  limitation  was  extremely,  un- 
ti-a.-ioiiabIe  aiul  ])rcjudiciul.  as  it  enabled  a party  who  made 
no  defence,  and  bad  no  sulistontial  defence  to  make,  to 
defeat  a just  action,  by  taking  formal  objections  to  the  rerord 
in  arrest  of  judgment,  or  upon  a writ  of  error,  of  which  he 
i could  n*)t  have  availed  himself  after  a verdict.  To  remedy 
' this  iiiconsislencY.  the  celebrated  statute  for  the  amendment 
of  the  law.  introduced  by  Lord  Somers,  after  his  retirement 
from  the  ulUcu  of  chancellor  in  1705,  (4  Anna,  o.  16.)  ex- 
tended the  operation  of  the  statutes  of  Jeofails  to  all  cases 
of  judgment  by  confession  or  default. 

I from  this  summary  view  of  the  older  .statutes  of  Amend- 
ment and  Jeofails,  it  apjiears  that  since  the  lime  of  Henry 
the  legislature  discontinued  the  more  direct  and  con- 
venient inoile  of  obviuling  the  evil  by  allowing  the  judges  to 
amend  formal  errors  in  their  reconls  where  justice  re<jiiired 
it.  and  adopted  a more  circuitous  and  uncertain  wurse.  by 
specifically  enumerating  certain  errors  and  mistakes  which 
wor»*  not  to  deprive  the  successful  parly  of  his  judgment. 
Perhaps  the  extreme  caution  of  the  judges  in  former  limes 
in  adhering  rigitlly  to  the  letter  of  the  power  delegale<l  to 
them,  may  have  suggesteil  to  the  legislature  this  variation 
from  their  original  course:  but,  however  this  may  have  lu'cn, 

I there  can  lie  no  doubt  tliat  tlie  authority  to  amend  unde." 

! certain  rv’strictions  was  the  more  efficient  remedy.  Tl'e 
Statutes  of  Jeofails  have  only  given  imperfect  relief  to 
I suitors ; for  professional  ingenuity  has  never  failed  to  dis- 
cover new  errors  not  specifle<l  in  them,  and  to  draw  subtle 
distinctions  in  cases  where  the  words  of  the  statutes  were  to 
a common  understanding  distinctly  applicable. 

In  modern  times  a disposition  bos  b^n  manifested  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  ancient  course,  by  increasing  the  uuthcrity 
of  judges  to  amend  the  reconls  of  their  courts  in  ceitain 
cases.  Tliufi,  a moat  important  improvement  was  intro- 
duced into  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  statute  of 
C Geo.  IV,  c.  15:  which  enabled  'any  court  of  record  in 
civil  actions,  any  judge  at  AVai  Priui,  and  any  court  of 
Oyer  and  Tennincr,  and  gaol  delivery,  if  such  eiuirl  or 
judge  should  see  fit  so  to  do,  to  amend  the  reconl  upon  the 
appearance  of  a variance  between  any  matter  in  writing  or 
m print  proiluccd  in  evidence,  and  the  recital  (hereof  upon 
the  record.’  So  also  in  criminal  cases,  the  statute  7 Geo.  IV. 
c.  64,  *.  19,  authorizes  the  oourt,  upi>n  a dilatory  plea  by  the 
defendant  of  misnomer,  or  of  a want  of  addition,  or  of 
a w'rong  addition,  to  amend  the  indictment  or  information 
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according  to  the  truth,  and  then  to  proceed  with  the  trial  I 
upon  the  moritA  of  the  case,  as  if  no  such  dilatory  plea  had  I 
bmn  pleaded.  I 

It  has  tieen  noticed  above,  that  in  one  of  the  early  statutes  I 
of  Amendment  (8Henr>‘  VI.  c.  12)  indictmenU  and  criminal 
prosecutions  are  expressly  excepted  from  its  operation  ; and 
though  there  is  no  such  exception  in  the  other  statutes  of 
Amendment,  or  in  the  statutes  of  Jeofails,  it  was  fully  esta- 
blished by  the  general  current  of  authorities,  that  notwith- 
standing those  statutes,  criminal  pleadings  stand  upon  the 
same  principles  with  respect  to  amendment,  as  those  to  which 
all  pleading  were  subject  at  common  law.  With  respect 
to  indictments,  it  was  formerly  considered  that,  as  they  are 
found  upon  the  oath  of  ajuiy,  there  would  be  a manifest 
impropriety  in  making  any  alteration  without  their  con- 
sent; hence  it  became  a commtm  practice,  which  is  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day,  from  very  ancient  times,  to  ask 
the  grancl  jury  formally,  at  the  time  of  their  returning 
their  bills  into  court,  whether  they  consent  that  the  court 
shall  amend  matteni  of  form  in  the  bills  they  have  found, 
altering  no  matter  of  substance  without  their  privity.  But 
it  is  l>clievcd  that  instances  of  such  amendments  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  arc  almost  unknown  in  modem  practice. 
It  is  DOW  decided  law,  that  criminal  informations,  which  do 
not  depend  uptjn  the  oath  of  a jurj',  may  l>e  amended  hy  the 
court  at  any  time  before  trial : though  this  was  considered, 
even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Lord  Holt,  to  be  a very  question- 
able point.  A frequent  failure  of  justice  by  means  of 
minute  objections  was  the  oonse<picnce  of  this  exclusion  of 
criminal  cases  fnvm  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  statutes, 
and  became  a great  reproach  to  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law : to  remove  this  evil,  a kind  of  general  statute  of 
Jeofails,  applicable  to  criminal  pleadings,  was  introduced 
in  1828.  in  order,  as  the  preamble  states,  * that  the  punish- 
ment of  offenders  might  l»e  less  frequently  intercepted  in 
eonsequenco  of  technical  niceties.’  Tliis  statute  (7  Goo.  IV. 
e.  64.  s.  2U)  provides  that  no  judgment  upon  any  indict- 
ment or  information,  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor, 
whether  after  venlict  or  outlawry,  or  by  ormfesaion.  default, 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  stayed  or  reversctl  for  want  of  the 
averment  of  any  matter  unnecessar)'  to  t>c  proved.*  It  then 
proceeds  to  s|)ccify  a variety  of  defects.  bi>lh  of  omission  and 
imperfect  statement,  and  enacts  that  an  objection  founded 
on  the  appearance  of  such  defects  upon  the  record  shall  not 
have  the  effect  of  staying  or  reversing  the  judgment  of  the 
court. 

AMENDMENT,  in  ]iarliamentary  proceedings,  is  an 
alteration  proposed  to  lio  made  in  the  draught  of  any  bill, 
or  in  the  terms  of  any  moliuii,  under  discussion.  Although 
no  member  (except  when  tho  House  is  in  committee)  is 
allowed  to  speak  more  than  once  upon  the  same  question, 
he  may  speak  again  U{ion  tho  amendment,  which  is  consi- 
dered to  he  n new  question.  Sometimes  an  amendment  is 
moved,  the  effect  of  which  is  entirely  to  reverse  the  sense  of 
the  original  motion  : but  when  this  is  the  object,  it  U more 
usual  to  move  a negative.  It  not  unfref^uently  happens, 
however,  that  the  amendment  proposes  to  leave  out  all  the 
wonls  of  the  original  motion  except  tho  word  * That,'  with 
which  it  commenced,  and  to  substitute  others  in  their  place. 
W'hen  a motion  for  the  ailjiiurnnient  of  the  House  is  made, 
it  is  always  in  the  words  * That  the  House  do  now  adjourn  ; * 
and,  if  tho  motion  bo  carried,  the  House  will  adjourn  to  the 
next  sitting-day,  unless  a resolution  shall  have  been  come 
to  in  a previous  part  of  the  evening  that  at  its  rising  it  will 
adjourn  to  some  other  particular  day.  It  is  not  competent, 
tliercfore,  upon  the  motion  for  adjouniment  to  move  an 
amendment  specifving  any  day  to  which  the  House  shall 
adjourn.  It  was  long  n matter  of  dispute  whether,  when 
an  amendment  was  proposed  to  a motion  after  tlio  previous 

aucstion  had  been  also  propostnl,  it  was  necessary  to  with- 
raw  tho  previous  question  before  the  amendment  could  Iw 
put ; but  it  was  decided,  by  a vole  of  tho  House  of  Ci»ramaiis 
on  the  16th  March.  1778,  that  it  was  necessuty  first  to 
withdraw  the  motion  fur  the  previous  question.  An  ameml- 
ineut  may  be  proposed  upon  an  amendment,  as  well  as  upon 
an  original  motion.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  rule  is, 
when  an  amendment  has  been  propvsed,  that  (he  uinend- 
meiil  is  first  put  to  the  vote  and  then  the  main  question  ; 
but  this,  although  the  mode  coniniouly  observeil  at  public 
meetings,  is  not  exactly  the  pruciico  of  Parliament.  There 
the  general  rule  is.  that  the  motion  which  has  Ijeeii  first  put 
and  sccoiulod,  shall  always  lie  tiie  first  put  from  tlie  chair; 
and.  accordingly,  when  an  amendment  liaa  lieeii  proposed, 


instead  of  tho  question  that  it  shall  l>c  adonteil  licing  directly 
put,  a vote  is  taken  upon  the  <)uestiun,  * That  the  wgrtls  pn>- 
posefl  to  he  left  out  stand  part  of  the  question.'  If  this 
motion  is  carried  in  the  affirmative,  the  main  question,  which 
is  really  the  same  thing,  is  next  pul,  and.  of  course,  agreed 
to.  But  if  the  motion,  * That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  question.'  is  negatived,  the  wonls  that 
were  proposed  in  the  amendment  are  substituted,  as  of 
course,  and  the  main  question  thus  altered  U then  put.  So 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  amendment  separately  is  never  put 
at  ail. 

^Vheit  amendments  are  made  in  either  House  upon  a bill 
which  has  passed  the  other,  tho  bill,  as  amended,  must  l>c 
sent  back  to  the  other  House.  The  rules  of  proceeding 
lictwecn  tho  Houses  in  the  case  of  such  amendments,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hatsell.  are  as  follows: — * 1st  Either  House 
disagreeing  to  amendments  made  hy  the  other  should 
assign  reasons,  and  all  reasons  must  be  delivered  at  a coQ- 
fercncc  ; 2dly.  If  the  reasons  for  disagreeing  are  hcH  to  be 
sufficient  by  the  other  House,  that  House  answers  by  mes- 
sage that  they  do  not  insist : 3dly.  If  held  insufficient,  tho 
House  at  a conference  say,  that  they  insist,  or  adhere,  and 
give  reasons  for  so  doing.'  It  may  be  added,  that  tho  almost 
uniform  practice  in  l>oth  Houses,  when  it  is  intended  not  to 
insist  upon  the  amendments,  ha.s  been  to  move  affirmatively 
* to  insist,'  and  then  to  negative  that  question.  (See  Hal- 
seU's  Preredenh,  edit.  1818,  vol.  ii„  pp.  1UG-13S,  and  196- 
207;  and  vol.  iv..  44-47,  and  242  ) 

AMENTA'CE^,  a name  sometime.^  given  to  a number 
of  forest  trees  found  chiefly  in  the  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America ; the  flowers  of  which  are  arranged  in  a dense 
cylindrical  deciduous  spike,  culled  by  botanists  an  amentum. 
Such  arc  the  pitplar,  the  hirch,  the  hazel,  the  wiilov,  the 
oak,  and  many  otners.  But  as  tlieir  genera  are  in  fact  con- 
structed in  very  difl'erent  manners,  amentaccto  are  more  cor- 
rectly separated,  by  modern  botanists,  into  several  different 
orders,  for  which  see Cin*ULintH.«,  Salici.vk.k,  Kktui.ink.«, 
and  Pi-ATA.vK.«.  The  term  amentacem  is,  therofurc,  either 
to  be  considered  abolished,  or  as  a collective  name  of  all 
these. 

AMERCEMENT.  Where  courts  of  justice  impose  a 
pecuniary  punishment  on  offenders,  tho  sum  awarded  to  bi> 
paid  is  termed  a Jinf.  or  an  amercement,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence  and  the  authority  of  the  court.  The 
difference  between  these  is  not  merely  nominal,  though  per- 
haps at  the  present  day  it  is  not  of  much  practical  importance. 
Thu  remeily  forllie  recovery  of  the  ametrement  is  by  action, 
or  by  distress  on  the  personal  property  of  the  offeiuier;  but 
for  a fine,  tho  law  has  provided  a process  fur  securing  pay- 
ment. by  arresting  the  person  of  the  delinquent 

Where  the  offence  um«>uiits  to  a breach  of  the  peace,  or  to 
a contempt  of  the  king's  courts,  or  other  similar  iDi<^le- 
meanour,  a fine  is  the  ordinary  punishment,  the  amount  of 
which  is  in  the  sole  Uiscretum  of  the  judge : where  the  of- 
fence is  of  a lighter  character,  or  is  the  subject  of  a pn*cei>il- 
ing  in  certain  inferior  courts,  the  party  is  punished  by  being 
amerced,  and  is  said  to  be  in  miherirttriUd,  or  ‘ at  the  mercy’ 
of  the  court  In  the  latter  case,  the  court  has  no  further 
authority  than  tu  adjudge  that  tome  amercement  shall  he 
inflicted  on  the  party : the  amount  of  it  is  left  to  be  assesseil 
(or,  inUichnical  language,  ujfeered)  by  {lersons  whose  charoc- 
; ter  is  analogous  to  that  of  a jur\'. 

' The  following  examples  may  be  selected  to  illustrate  this 
I subject : — 

Tho  sum  of  money  onlercd  hy  the  superior  judges  to  be 
paid  by  way  of  penally  for  the  commission  of  any  criminal 
acts,  of  which  an  offender  has  been  found  guilty,  is  a yfne, 
and  is  somt-limes  also  culled  a rtintom,  because  it  U im- 
pO!>etl  in  lieu  ofcoriiorul  punUhment. 

So  where  the  defenuant  in  a civil  action  had  a verxlict 
against  him  fur  the  commission  of  a trespass,  or  an>  other 
civil  injury  accompanied  by  force  or  violence,  the  c^mrl 
usually  awartled  that  he  should  pay  a fine  to  the  king  over 
and  above  the  damages  which  he  was  liable  to  |)uy  to  the 
injured  parly.  But  whero  there  whs  a venlict  in  an  action 
against  the  defendant  for  a breach  of  contract,  or  other  simi 
lar  injury  wholly  indepemlent  of  any  imaginable  force  or 
breach  of  the  peace,  the  court  aw’ardcd,  and  still  awartls, 
that  he  shall  be  amert'ed,  (in  addithut  tu  the  usual  judgments 
of  dHinuges,  &c.  payable  to  the  plaititiff.)  and  the  pro]«r 
person  to  a.ssess  (lie  amount  is  the  coroner  of  the  county  tn 
which  the  action  in  laid. 

In  all  actions  in  which  tlie  plaintiff  fails  in  establishing 
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nis  n|;ht,  a !>iaiilar  amercement  is  impOM^l  on  nim  as  tno 
penalty  of  his  false  claim  ; and  this  is  in  addition  to  the  costs 
which  he  has  to  pay  to  the  successful  party. 

It  should  be  observed,  hoaever,  that  although  the  records 
of  our  legal  proceedings  still  carry  on  their  face  the  formal 
evidence  of  inese  antient  usages,  ami  the  defeated  plaintiff  is 
to  this  day  nominally  amerced  for  his  failure,  and  the  uii> 
successful  defendant  is  still  liable  in  many  instances  to  be 
6ned  or  amerced  for  his  obstinate  resistance  to  the  plain- 
tiff's just  demand,  yet  in  civil  actions,  neither  fine  nor 
amercement  is  ever  in  fact  levieil.  In  sumo  cases,  the  legis- 
lature has  abolished  the  practice ; in  others  it  has  b^n 
eflTectually  abrogated  by  desuetude,  so  tliat  scarcely  any 
other  penal  fines  or  amercements  aro  now  known  in  our 
courts,  except  those  which  are  imposed  in  tne  execution  of 
criminal  justice. 

Tlie  subject  of  amercements  was  formerly  of  sufficient 
irajKirtajice  to  obtain  a place  in  the  provisions  of  the  Great 
Charter,  which  enacts  that  they  shall  be  e<iuiiably  pro- 
portioned to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  ami  shall  in  no 
case  be  so  excessive  as  to  deprive  the  offender  of  the  means 
of  livelihood.  It  is  by  analogy  to  the  case  of  amercement 
that  finc.<,  although  not  expressly  named  in  Magna  Ghana, 
are  deemed  to  be  constitutionally  within  iU  spirit,  so  as  to 
restrain  within  moderate  and  reasonable  limits  the  discretion 
of  the  judges  in  imposing  them.  (Seethe  Bill  of  Rights, 
1 William  and  Mary;  Bacon's  Abridgment,  tit.  Pines  and 
Amercements  ; Blackstono's  Com.,  book  iv„  chap.  29.) 

AMERICA.  The  general  description  of  this  continent 
will  be  given  under  the  following  heads . — 

1.  Discovery. 

II.  Short  notices  of  what  coasts  have  been  sur\'cyed. 

111.  lU  Physical  Gec^raphy.  a.  Nortli  America; 
b.  South  America. 

, IV.  Man. 

V.  Zoology  of  America. 

VT.  Botany  of  America. 

VII.  Chief  Political  Divisions  and  Foreign  Settlements. 

I.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  there 
was  an  ardent  spirit  of  discovery  in  Europe,  the  principal 
object  of  which  was  to  find  a passage  by  sea  to  the  East 
Indies.  The  Ca}>e  de  Verde  Islands,  the  Azores,  much  of 
the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Cape  of  Gowl  Hope, 
were  successively  di8C<)vered  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
probability  of  reaching  India  by  sea  was  gradually  becoming 
stronger.  The  states  of  Venice  and  Genoa  concentrated  the 
commerce  of  Italy,  but  the  overland  trade  with  India  wusen- 
grossed  by  Venice.  In  this  state  of  things  a project  was  formed 
by  Christopher  Colomb,  or  Columbus,  a citizen  of  the  rival 
state  of  Genoa,  to  sail  westward  to  the  Indies, — an  idea  which 
shows  Columbus's  knowledge  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  to 
have  been  superior  to  the  genera)  notions  of  his  age.  He 
offered  his  services  for  this  purpose  to  the  governments  of 
Genoa,  France.  England,  and  Portugal. by  whom  the  propml 
was  successively  rejected ; but  after  eight  years,  his  offer  was 
accepted  by  Fenlinand  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of 
the  united  kingdom.s  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  The  expenses 
of  the  expedition  were  defrayed  by  the  crown  of  Castile, 
the  property  of  Isabella,  and  it  was  to  the  inlluence  of  this 
princess  that  the  furtherance  of  (Dolumbus's  views  appear.s 
to  have  been  mainly  owing.  Tliu  expedition,  consisting  of 
three  vessels,  saileil  from  Spain  on  the  3d  of  August,  1492  ; 
and  on  Friday,  the  Pith  (October  following,  an  island  was 
descried,  upon  which  Columbus  landed  on  the  same  day. 
The  island  was  named  by  him  San  Salvador,  and  is  now 
otherwise  known  os  Guanahani,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands. 
Columbus  then  visite<l  other  adjacent  islands,  and  proceeded 
to  Cuba  and  Hayti,  to  which  latter  he  gave  the  name  of 
EspaTioIa,  Hero  he  left  a few  of  his  companions  as  tho 
groundwork  of  a colony,  and  returned  to  Spain  to  procure 
reinforcement.  Tlio  court  was  then  at  Barcelona,  and  the 
entrance  of  Columbus,  with  some  of  the  natives,  and  the 
gold,  the  arms,  and  utensils,  of  tho  discovered  islands,  was 
a triumph  at  once  more  striking  and  more  truly  glorious  than 
that  of  any  conqueror.  In  this  voyage  he  had  acquired  a 
general  knowledge  of  tho  islands  in  the  sea  between  North 
and  South  America,  but  he  had  no  notion  that  there  was  an 
ocean  between  them  and  China ; they  were  considered  as 
pazT  of  India,  from  whence  omsc  the  appellation  of  West 
Indies,  as  well  as  that  of  Indians,  which  has  ever  since 
been  given  to  tho  original  inhabitants  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  America.  Tho  success  of  Columbus  now  ren- 
dered the  court  of  Spain  eager  to  fonrard  his  designs,  and 


he  sailed,  on  his  second  voyage  for  Espafiola,  with  a (U  cl 
of  .seventeen  sail,  acroin{>anied  by  several  {wrsons  of  rank 
and  fortune.  In  this  voyage  the  principal  discovery  was 
the  island  of  Jamaica.  Columbus  \va.s  soon  called  back 
to  Spain  to  an.swcr  accusations  which  had  lieen  made 
against  him  by  hn  enemies.  A thin!  ex^ieilitiun  followed, 
in  which  the  island  of  Trinidad  w as  found,  oml  the  admiral 
visited  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orinoco  and  landwl  on 
the  coasts  of  South  America  which  now  form  part  of  Co- 
lumbia, before  reaching  Bspafiula.  After  having  thus  dis- 
covered the  continent  of  America,  and  made  setUemenu  in 
the  islands,  it  was  the  hard  fate  of  Columbus  to  be  sent 
home  in  irons  and  treated  with  inilignity,  owing  to  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies.  He,  notwithstanding,  under- 
took a fourth  voyage,  and  returning  to  Spain,  died  ul  Valla- 
dolid in  ISUij,  having  had  the  glory  of  making  one-half  of 
the  world  known  to  the  other — a glory  untainicd  by  cruelty 
or  rapacity  on  his  part,  though  the  search  of  gold  was  pur- 
sued by  the  Spaniards  with  must  unscrupulous  aw^'^y. 

The  su(x;es&  of  Columbus  soon  gave  encouragement  to 
private  adventurers  to  the  new  world,  one  of  the  fir:,t  of 
whom  was  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  who,  in  1499,  followed  the 
course  of  Columbus  to  the  coast  of  Paria,  and.  standing  to 
the  west,  ranged  along  a considerable  extent  of  coast  lieyond 
that  on  which  Columbus  hud  touched,  and  thus  ascertained 
that  this  country  was  part  of  tho  continent  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, a Florentine  gentleman,  accompenied  Ojedu  in  this 
voyage,  and  having  had  a chief  share  in  the  ilireclion  of  it, 
and  having  publi.-luil  an  account  of  it  on  bis  return,  the 
country  of  which  he  was  sujiposeil  to  lie  the  discoverer  came 
gradually  to  be  called  by  his  name,  and  by  universal  usage 
(he  name  of  America  has  been  bestowed  on  tins  new  division 
of  the  globe.  It  is  now  too  late  to  redress  tho  injustice 
which  has  received  the  sanction  of  time. 

The  finding  of  a new  world  in  the  west  was  an  event  at 
once  extraordinary  and  unexpected;  it  was  accidental, 
because  the  object  of  Columbus  was  a western  passage  to 
India;  nor  are  there  any  reasons  for  believing  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  old  world  had.  ut  any  previous  time,  the 
slightest  approach  to  a knowledge  of  the  western  continent, 
unless  tlie  alleged  discovery  of  Greenland,  by  the  Norwe- 
gians, in  the  ninth  century,  be  so  considered.  Tliey  had 
gradually  reached  the  Shetland  and  F«‘roc  Islands,  hiuI  ad- 
vanced to  Iceland,  in  all  which  (hey  hud  pldiitc<l  colonies, 
and  they  certainly  arrived  either  at  Grcs'iilaiul,  or  some 
other  part  of  the  high  latitudes  of  the  North  American 
continent,  and  made  settlements  there  also:  but  it  docs 
not  appear  that  this  gave  the  Kurupeans  any  notion  or 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  a new  continent  stretching 
so  far  from  north  to  south,  and  this  Norwegian  dis- 
covery is  a very  different  thing  from  discovery  in  the 
southern  latitudes.  Part  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa 
constituted  the  earth  known  to  the  antient:> : to  thU  world 
alone  all  antient  traditions  and  writings  have  reference: 
and  to  it  were  confined  all  enterpri.ses  of  gain  or  ambition, 
and  all  philosophical  speculations.  Tlie  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, therefore,  was  the  opening  of  a new  field  to  wealth, 
glory,  and  knowledge.  Its  inlluence  upon  the  old  world 
has  been,  perhaps,  scart'ely  less  important  than  that  of  the 
old  world  upon  the  new,  and  the  memory  of  tho  immortal 
Columbus  will  be  held  in  perpetual  honour  alike  by  the  old 
continent  which  gave  him  birth,  and  by  the  new  one,  which 
ought  to  have  homo  his  name.  (See  Robertson's  America, 
and  Washington  Irving's  Columbus.) 

Although  the  island  of  St.  Salvador  was  discovered,  as 
already  stated,  in  1492,  the  existence  of  the  continent  of 
South  America  was  not  ascertained  by  Columbus  until  30tb 
May.  1498.  Now,  almost  a year  before,  viz.,  on  24th  June, 
1497,  tho  coast  of  North  America  had  been  reacheil  by  an 
English  vessel,  commanded  by  Giovanni  Gabolo,  or  Cabot, 
a Venetian,  settieil  in  Bristol,  who  undertook  an  expedition 
in  company  with  his  sun  Sebastian,  and  explored  a long 
line  of  the  North  American  coast.  (For  the  discoveries  of 
tho  two  Cabots,  and  as  to  their  coroparativo  agency,  sec  the 
article  Cabot.)  In  1498,  Sebo-stian  Cabot,  in  another  ex- 
pedition, visited  Newfoundland.  In  1500,  Glaspar  Cortereal, 
a Portuguese,  touched  at  Labrador ; and  Brazil  was  acci- 
dentally di-covere<l  by  a Portuguese  Ileet  under  Cabral, 
which  had  b<.^‘n  fitted  out  for  purposes  of  trade  and  con- 
imcst  in  the  East,  in  lonsequence  of  the  succes.s  of  Va-vx)  de 
(^auia,  who  had  recently  accoinplisluH)  the  passage  to  the 
East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Gom  Hope.  (Sec  AruiCA, 
Gama.)  The  coast  of  the  province  of  Tierra  Firma,  front 
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Cape  do  Vc<a  !o  iho  Gulf  of  Darien,  was  first  visited  J»y 
Bastidas,  a Spaniard,  in  liOl.  Yucatan  was  diseoverwl  by 
Lhaz  de  Solis  and  Pinzon  in  1509,  and  Florida  by  Ponrc 
dc  Leon  in  1612.  In  the  same  year,  Sebastian  Calx)t 
reache<l  the  bay,  since  call«i  Hud'-on's  Bay.  The  Pacific, 
or  Southern  Oi-ean,  was  first  seen  from  the  mountain  lojy# 
near  Panama,  by  Balboa,  in  1513  : and,  two  years  after,  a 
landing  was  olfeciod  on  the  south-east  coast  of  South 
America,  about  the  month  of  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata,  by  De 
SolU,  who,  as  well  as  several  uf  his  crew,  was  killed, 
roasted,  and  eaten  by  the  native*.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment, which  hail  IxJen  foremost  in  discovery,  was  the  first 
also  to  make  conquests  in  America,  early  in  the  sixteenth 
ci-ntury.  Fernando  Cortez  was  dispaicheil  to  subdue 
Mexico,  the  most  powerful  state  in  the  new  continent, 
and  very  rich  and  extensive.  Notwithstanding  the  cflbrts 
of  its  chief.  Montezuma,  it  soon  fell  umlcr  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  and  this  conquest  was  foUoweil  by  another  almost 
equally  valuable — that  uf  Peru,  whose  subjugation  to  the 
Spanish  yoke  was  effected  by  Pizarro.  The  French  now 
b^an  to  participate  in  the  zeal  fur  adventure,  and  in  1524, 
an  expeditiun  was  dispateheii  by  Francis  I„  under  Giovanni 
Verazzano,  a Horeniinc,  who  surveyed  a line  of  coast  of 
seven  hundretl  leagues,  comprising  the  Unite<l  States  and 
part  of  British  America.  But  in  15U8  Aubert,  a Fnmch- 
man.  had  alreaelvdiscovercil  the  St.  I.jiwrenre  river.  JsK-ejnes 
Cartier,  also  a Frenchman,  in  1534.  nearly  circumnavigated 
Newfoundland,  and  entereil  the  Gulf  of  ^st.  loiwrcncc.  In 
his  second  voyage,  the  next  year,  (.'artier  sailed  up  the  .St. 
Lawrence,  to  the  habitation  of  Hochelageii.  near  the  site 
of  Montreal,  and  bmught  away  a native  king  to  France. 
The  coast  of  Califjmia,  on  the  west  side  of  the  northern 
division  of  the  continent,  was  discovcreil  by  Ximenes,  a 
pilot,  who  had  munlereil  Mendoza,  a (‘optain.  disputche<l 
by  Cortez  on  a voyage  of  di.scovery ; tiie  gnif  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  sea  of  Cortez,  was  first  entered  by  Francisco  de 
Ulloa,  another  captain  sent  out  by  Cortez,  in  1539.  The 
Spaniards  subse<iuently  undertiHiV  several  unsuccessful 
voyages,  but  they  did  not  abandon  their  hopes,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Sebastian  Viscaino 
advanrcil  along  the  coast  of  New  Albion  as  far  as  the 
Columbia  River.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  at- 
tempts were  made  by  the  English  to  find  the  north-west 
assage  to  India,  without  success:  and  in  the  next  reign, 
ir  Henry  Willoughby  failed  in  search  of  a north-east  pas- 
sage. Three  successive  voyages  in  search  of  the  north-west 
passage  were  inaile  in  the  next  reign,  by  Martin  Frobisher, 
who,  in  15*C,  and  the  two  following  years,  explure<l  l^ahra- 
dor  and  Greenland,  but  without  any  further  result.  Among 
our  early  north-west  voyages  of  iliscovery,  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  Day^s.  in  1595:  of  Weymouth,  in  IG02:  of 
Knight,  in  ICOfi  ; of  Hudson. in  1610  (from  whom  is  named 
the  great  inland  sea  called  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  river  of 
New  York)  : of  Button,  in  1612  : and  of  Bylot  and  Baffin,  in 
1615,  from  the  latter  of  whom  Balfin’s  Buy  has  been  named. 
After  thus  year,  there  seems  a pau&c  in  the  progress  of 
nortliern  discovery : but,  in  the  mean  time,  culonizaliun  in 
North  America  had  been  begun  by  England.  Sir  Humphry 
Gilbert  was  the  first  to  attempt  it,  though  ho  merely  took 
formal  possession  of  Newfoundland,  in  1583  ; his  half-brother, 
the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1584,  dispatcheil  an 
expedition  which  discovered  the  country  then  called  Virginia, 
and  he  made  several  attempts  to  colonize  it,  without  ofTect. 
The  colonic-s  of  Virginia  and  New  England  were  rvsiiec- 
tircly  planted  in  1667  and  1 62U,  under  James  I.,  and  it  is 
not  a little  remarkable  that  one  hundre*!  and  six  years 
elapsetl  after  North  America  was  first  visited  by  Cabot,  before 
a single  Englishman  had  ofTectually  settlul  in  the  country. 

For  the  progress  of  dbeovery  on  the  north-west  shores  of 
America,  Uic  English  accimiitH  of  Cooke,  Clarke,  Mearcs, 
and  Vancouver,  and  the  narratives  of  the  Russians,  Budiring 
and  Tshirikow,  may  be  refertxMl  to.  The  journey  of  Sanuad 
Hearne,  to  the  Copper-mine  River,  from  Hudson's  Buy  to 
the  Northern  O'-ean,  in  latitude  72',  winch  UTmiuated  in 
1772,  was  important  in  show  ing  the  fallacy  of  the  suppo- 
sition that  was  entertained  of  the  extension  of  the  continent 
in  an  unbroken  mass  towards  the  Pole.  Hearne  having  Iveen 
the  first  to  reach  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  1793.  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  reached  the  An  tic  Ocean,  latitude  69\  and 
in  anotlier  expedition  crossi^  to  the  Pacific  by  land,  being  tho 
first  i>er»tin  who  hud  penetrated  fnim  sea  to«i  a across  the  mas* 
of  the  continent.  After  this,  there  was  another  pause  in  tho 
annaU  of  disiwcry,  until,  in  1918.  th-*  British  government 


dispatched  Captain  Ross  in  aearch  of  the  north-west  pasaai^* 
who  cnieri'd  Lancaster  Sound,  and  reached  latitude  78"  north* 
but  retumetl  under  circumstances  bf  dis^pointment.  In 

1819.  the  Admiralty  dispatched  Lieutenant  rarry  in  the  same 
direction,  and  his  success  was  so  brilliant  that  he  reached 
■30''  of  west  longitude  beyond  any  former  navigator,  discovered 
the  North  Georgian  islands,  and  numerous  new  lands  and 
bays,  and  completely  established  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
the  Polar  Sea.  Captains  Parry*  and  Lvon  undertook  ano- 
ther voyage  in  1821.  and  wintered  in  Mel\*ille  Island,  with- 
out further  success.  Captain  Parry  made  a third  expedition 
in  1624,  wintering  at  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  but  lost  one  of 
hift  xhip^,  and  was,  upon  the  whole,  unsuccessful.  The  land 
eX}»edition  of  Lieutenant  Franklin  and  Dr.  Ricliardson,  in 

1820,  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  the  second  expedition  in  1825, 
to  the  mouth  uf  Mackenzie  River,  and  thence  by  sea  towards 
the  north-west  extremity  of  the  runtinent,  made  some  addi- 
tion to  our  knowli'dge  of  llie  coast  of  this  Polar  Sea,  and 
also  extended  our  information  as  to  the  climate  and  pro- 
ductions of  these  Arctic  regions.  Tho  object  of  Captain 
Bccchcy  s voyage  to  Bcliring's  Straits,  in  1825,  was  to  meet 
the  cx{>e<litiun  of  Franklin,  which  was  not  effected;  he 
returned  without  further  discovery  than  the  addition  by 
survey  of  a new  and  extensive  line  ofcoasttothe  got^raphy 
of  the  Polar  Regions.  It  only  remains  to  refer  to  the  Polar 
voyuge.s  particularly  those  of  Scuresby,  between  1806  and 
1822,  and  that  of  Captain  Parry  in  1827,  who  reached  tho 
latitude  of  82*4  0''  north.  The  private  expedition  of  Captain 
Riiss  left  England  in  1829,  and  has  nut  l^een  heard  of 
since.  All  the  discoveries,  either  in  the  Polar  regions  or 
toward*  the  north-west,  have  been  arrested  in  their  progress 
by  either  fixed  or  moveable  ice,  and  the  question  of  the  ex- 
iatenat  of  tlio  north-west  pa.ssagc  is  still  unsettled.  'There 
is  an  account  of  a pretondeil  voyage  round  the  northern  ex- 
tremities. written  by  L.  Ferrer  Maldonado,  and  alleged  to 
have  been  performed  by  himself  in  15bS,  but  it  is  considered 
unwortliy  of  crtHlit;  the  fact  at  prcKUit  is  that  no  one  has 
ever  sailed  round  America  on  the  north,  nor,  if  the  passage 
were  discovered,  could  it  bo  of  any  commercial  utility. 

For  an  account  of  discoveries  made  by  the  Danes  on  the 
oast  coa.*t  of  Gn*enland  in  1829,  see  Juumat  of  the  Rtiyal 
Geo^(mhical  Society,  for  1830-31. 

II.  The  following  uro  the  parts  of  the  American  coast  that 
have  been  surveyed. 

The  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  now  in  the  course 
of  being  surveyi^  in  a very  elaborate  manner  by  Captain 
Buyfield. 

Newfoundland  was  surveyed  by  Cook,  and  the  east  side 
has  since  been  accurately  lairi  down  by  Captain  Bull(x*k. 

Nova  Scotia  has  been  surveyed  by  Mr.  De*  Barres  and 
Mr.  LockiA'ood. 

Tho  West  liulics  arc  now  in  course  uf  being  surv  eyed  by 
Captain  R.  Owen. 

'There  has  been  no  complete  survey  of  the  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

The  survey  of  the  coast  of  Brazil  has  been  ably  executed 
by  Admiral  iRmissin. 

The  Riode  la  Plata  has  been  surveyed  by  sundry  English 
olficere,  Heywooil,  Foster,  &c. 

The  coast  to  tho  south  of  that  river  is  now  undergoing  a 
survey  by  Captain  Filzrvy. 

Tlie  coasts  of  the  Ticrra  del  Fuego,  the  Strait  of  Magol- 
hnens,  and  the  coasts  of  the  eontim-ni  north  uf  the  strait,  on 
the  east  side  as  far  as  to  about  50°  S.  lai.,  and  on  the  west 
nearly  up  to  48"  S.,  have  been  lately  surveyed  by  Captain 
Philip  Parker  King. 

The  west  coast,  from  tho  part  opposite  to  the  north  uf 
Mexico  downward*,  was  all  long  ago  suneyeil  by  the  Spa- 
niards, but  Wants  re-examining.  Cook,  in  hi*  third  voyage, 
surveyed  from  Cape  Gregory  in  44°  N.  lal.  to  the  Icy  Cape, 
which  he  pluceil  m 70°  14' N,  lat.;  and  Vancouver  after- 
wards surveyed  frt>m  38'’  15'  N.  lat.  to  45°  46'  N.  lat. 

The  portion  of  Behring's  Straits  from  65°  5u'  N.  lat.  to 
67*  5'  N.  lat.,  including  Kotzebue’s  Sound,  was  surveyed  by 
Kotzebue;  and  Captain  Bueebeyhas  since  executed  a more 
extensive^urveyof  the  same coa?l, beginning  at  Point  R-xlney 
in  64"  35' N.  lat..  and  terminuling  with  Point  Burrow  (the 
farthest  p»dnl  S4’en)  in  71''  25'  N.  lat.  and  156°  lo'  W.  long. 

III.  Tile  external  form  of  Am-.‘rica  presents,  in  many 
res|iecls,  u nmlrast  to  that  of  the  iild  contineiit.  Viewed 
as  an  entire  region,  it  lias  a Ienglhene<l  figure,  of  whieh 
the  greater  diameter  is  incline*!  to  the  equator:  the  whole 
rontmenl  U the  longest  continuous  mas*  of  land  th.nt  tlie 
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globe  preeentff,  stretching  from  the  northern  icy  ocesn  into 
the  cold  regions  of  the  south.  This  continent  is  composed  of 
two  great  peninsulas  united  by  a long  isthmus,  which, 
whet^r  we  consider  its  form,  or  the  primitive  rocks  of  which 
it  is  eoiDpctsed.  bears  no  rescmMance  to  the  isthmus  between 
Africa  and  Asia.  The  expression  ' New  Continent.'  which 
is  often  applied  to  America,  does  not  refer  to  the  comparS' 
live  ages  or  the  two  continents,  or  the  time  of  their  supposed 
appearance  above  the  ocean,  but  to  the  chronoiogicai  order 
of  our  knowledge. 

The  northern  extremities  of  America,  as  already  stated, 
have  been  but  partially  ascertained,  and  when  we  reflect 
on  the  nature  of  the  Icy  Sea,  it  ia  difficult  to  believe  that 
navigators  can  ever  explore  ita  full  extent.  On  the  east, 
America  ia  waabed  by  tlie  Atlantic,  and  on  the  weat  by  the 
Pacific  ocean.  Its  length  from  the  northern  latitude  of 
to  south  latitude,  mav  be  considered  as  exoeerling  9000 
tuilii*,  though  it  cannot  i)e  accurately  stated;  its  breadth 


\(pon  an  average  is  al>out  3000  miles;  its  widest  part  extends 
from  atx)ut  the  56th  to  the  lObtb  degree  of  west  longitude 
from  Greenwich.  The  extent  of  surface  ha^  been  variously 
stated.  Hassel  has  given  it  at  1 7,303,000,  and  Balbi  at 
I-I.69i.000  wiuarc  miles,  but  in  every  estimate  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  northern  limits,  and 
our  still  imperfect  art(uaintanoe  with  the  formXnd  position  o. 
some  coasts.  Berghaus  makes  the  area  about  14.210,967 
square  miles,  not  reckoning  the  Lslands.  to  which  be  as- 
signs an  area  of  about  98,660  square  miles,  which  is  cer- 
tainly too  little.  The  most  southern  point  is  Cape  Hum, 
neor  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  two  great  por- 
tions which  are  called  North  and  South  America  are  divided 
by  the  great  mediterranean  sea  sometimes  called  the  Co- 
lumbian Archipelago,  and  united  in  9^  N.  lat.  by  the  isthmus 
of  Panama,  which  in  the  narrowest  place  is  nut  more  than 
thirty  miles  wide.  North  America  comprehends  all  that 
part  of  the  New  World  which  lies  north  of  tlie  isthmus  of 
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Puitaina.  and  extcMuls  to  the  Polar  Rcziona.  Its  eastern 
extremity  on  the  roast  of  I^diratlor  is  in  55^  and  its  western, 
cn  Behring  s Straits,  in  about  I6b"  W.  longitude. 

a.  The  form  of  North  America  has  sometimes  been  coin- 
parerl  to  that  of  a triangle,  with  tho  vertex  terminating  at 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  base  determined  by  the 
shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  It  may  be  more  to  tho  pur- 
pose to  remark  that,  as  a general  law,  the  breadth  of  the 
continent  diminishes  southwards  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
from  the  latitude  of  50^  noKh.  The  extent  of  coast  is  very 
great,  owing  to  its  form : tho  length  of  coast  from  Hud- 
son's Straits  to  the  Florida  Channel  is  about  48U0  miles; 
and  measured  from  the  Florida  Channel  along  the  inland 
sea  to  Panama,  about  46U0.  The  whole  length  on  the 
Pacihr.  side  to  Behring's  Straits  (including  the  Gulf  of 
Cahfirmia)  has  been  roughly  given  at  1U,50(I  miles.  Tlie 
extreme  north  and  north-eastern  coasts  we  do  not  attempt 
to  give.  The  area  of  North  America  is  stated  to  be  rather 
greater  than  that  cf  South  America. 

Tho  roast  of  North  America  is  more  indented  by  seas  and 
large  inlets  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side.  On 
the  east  side  pmceeding  from  north  to  south,  we  have  Baf- 
fin's Bay  and  Hudson's  Bay;  the  latter,  a kind  of  inland 
sea  larger  than  the  Baltic,  runs  far  into  the  mass  of  the 
land,  and  tends  to  break  tho  continuity  of  the  immense 
breadth  of  the  continent.  Davis'  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay, 
with  the  Icy  Ocean,  may  be  considered  as  separating 
Greenland  and  the  Polar  lands  from  the  American  conti- 
nent, to  which  Greenland  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
belonging.  The  Bay  of  St.  I.,awrence,  and  the  great  river 
itself,  with  the  chain  of  enormous  fresh-water  lakes  running 
for  into  the  interior,  form  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  this  continent,  and  one  which  exercises  a most  powerful 
influence  on  its  climate  and  its  capabilities  as  an  habitation 
for  man.  Hudson's  Bay  with  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrenct!  iKiund  on  three  sides  the  extensive  and  inhos- 
pitable peninsula  of  Labrador.  Tbe  most  southern  point  of 
the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  Cape  Cod.  the  termi- 
nation of  the  most  eastern  projection  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. may  be  considered  as  marking  tho  opening  and 
the  limits  of  a great  gulf,  of  which  the  Bav  of  Fundy  is  the 
funnel-formed  termination.  The  const  of  America,  between 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  not  marked  by 
any  very  considerable  indentation,  except  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  which  runs  from  south  to  north  about  160  miles,  with 
ail  average  breadth  of  about  thirteen  miles.  Cape  Hatteras  | 
in  North  Carolina  moy  be  considered,  in  connection  with  I 
Cape  Florida  to  the  south,  and  Cape  Cod  and  tho  southern  ! 
point  of  Nova  Scotia,  a.s  dhiding  the  Atlantic  coast  south 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  into  three  great  divisions.  The  more 
particular  description  of  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  belongs  to  the  article  Unitkd  States. 

If  the  islands  that  in  an  irregular  line  lie  stretched  in 
front  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Canbbean  Sea  were 
unitcil  with  one  another  and  with  the  main  land— a state  of 
things  that  we  have  no  difliculty  in  imagining  to  have  once 
existe<l  — we  should  have  a large  internal  sea  analogous  to 
the  Mediterranean.  If  it  be  iloubted  if  this  sea  was  ever 
closed  like  the  Mediterranean,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
islands  which  now  line  its  eastern  limits  have  been  hacked 
and  broken  into  smaller  pieces  by  the  action  of  the  ocean. 
Between  the  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude,  which  i.s  near 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  twemy-llflh  of  north  lati- 
tude. (the  southern  oxtremit)  of  Florida,)  we  find  the  eastern 
limits  of  this  great  inland  sea ; but  as  ve  adt'ance  into 
it  towards  the  west  wc  find  it  scooped  out  into  various 
basins,  each  of  which,  with  their  winds  and  currents,  will  re- 
quire a separate  description.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  on  the 
N.W. : and  on  the  south,  tbe  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and  what 
is  sometimes  calleil  the  Caribbean  Gulfor  Sea,  comprehend- 
ing the  Bay  of  Darien  and  the  d(*ep  indentations  of  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America.  The  Archipelago,  which 
tho  great  inland  sea  of  the  Americas  presents,  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  interesting  in  the  world.  Tbe  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  hemmed  in  by  the  penin.sulas  of  Florida  and  Yuca- 
tan. and  by  the  western  side  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  is  the 
most  important  jvart  of  this  inland  sea. 

The  western  coast  of  North  America  presents  no  verj’ 
deep  and  extensive  indentations  of  the  coast  as  we  advance 
nollnwanU  from  the  Ray  of  Panama,  tilt  wc  come  to  the 
immeiiM*  Gulf  uf  Caliromia,  about  8UU  mileAin  length,  and 
from  sixty  to  eighty  miles  in  average  w idth,  formed  by  the 
main  land  and  tho  long  narrow  peninsula  of  Califomm. 


Between  tlielatitudesof47^  anti  6tf®.  tho  west  coast  of  North 
America  is  exceedingly  irregular,  presenlmg  a great  iium 
ber  of  islands  i^me  oi  con>iderable  extent,  and  forming 
with  the  main  land  numerous  bays  and  en'eks.  Farther 
north  we  find  between  Cook's  Inlet  and  Prince  William's 
Sound  an  extensive  peninsula  running  about  t200  miles 
from  north-cast  to  south-west : and  west  of  this  the  still  more 
remarkable  long  narrow  peninsula  of  Alashka.  or  Alyaska, 
running  in  a similar  direction  for  about  double  the  distance. 
Both  these  peninsulas  have  steep  rocky  coasts  lined  with 
islands  and  rocks.  The  straits  which  take  their  name  from 
the  navigator  Ekihring  separate  Asia  from  America  by  a 
comparatively  narrow  channel  of  about  46  miles  in  width. 

Though  the  groat  mountain-chain  which  runs  from  the 
extremity  of  North  to  the  extremity  of  South  America,  ex- 
periences two  Jepressions  or  breaks  at  tbe  isthmus  of  Panama, 
we  cannot  consider  the  two  continental  maates  as  separate 
in  their  character.  They  form  one  moss  with  many  striking 
charactenstirs  in  common.  South  America  has  the  form 
of  an  irrcgiUar  triangle,  of  which  we  may  name  as  the  three 
points,  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  Cape  St.  Roaue  (not  strictly 
the  most  eastern  point),  5^  26'  S.  lat.  35°  40'  W.  long.,  and 
the  island  of  Cape  Horn,  56*  S.  lat,  2U'  W.  long. 

The  great  extent  of  its  sea-coast  is  determined  by  its 
peninsular  form,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  absence  of  all 
very  great  indentations  of  the  ocean,  it  presents  some  re- 
semblance to  Africa ; but  it  also  presents  the  striking  con- 
trast of  more  continuous  and  elevated  mountain-chains,  and 
a more  complete  develonement  of  its  water  system.  The 
extent  of  coast  that  it  offers  to  the  inland  sea  and  tbe  At- 
lantic, is  roughly  estimated  at  about  10.000  miles  : the  coast 
; wash^  by  the  Pacific  is  about  5800  miles.  The  extreme 
southern  points  of  South  America,  and  tho  soiitbem  coast 
on  the  Pacific,  bear  some  analogy  to  the  nortli-wcst  roast 
of  North  America  in  their  irregular  outline,  and  the  num- 
ber of  islands  that  line  it.  Tierra  del  Fuego.  though  se- 
parated from  the  mainland  by  a narrow  and  most  irregular 
arm  of  the  sea,  must  be  considered,  with  its  appendages  of 
barren  islands  and  rocks,  as  tbe  real  termination  of  tbe 
continent.  From  this  point  advancing  northwanls  along  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  wo  find  it  studded  with  almost  innu- 
merable islands,  some  of  considerable  extent,  separated  by 
oountlessehanncls.  (See  CharU  qf  Capt.  Kin^'ttaif  Surreys.) 
This  island  coa.st  extends  os  far  north  as  the  Chiloc  Archi- 
pelago, 42^  S.  lat.  South  of  the  laL  of  40°,  it  is  remarked  that 
the  mountains  press  close  on  the  shore,  instead  of  leaving 
a space  between  their  base  and  the  ocean,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  parallels  north  of  40°.  The  sea  thus  insinuates  itself 
within  the  mountains,  detaches  island  masses,  and  makes 
many  deep  creeks,  somewhat  resembling  \\\6jjortU  on  the 
coast  of  Norway.  The  rest  of  the  coast  of  South  America 
presents  no  indentations  that  require  a notice  in  this  gene- 
ral sketch,  except  the  great  bend  that  takes  place  about  the 
latitude  of  the  lake  Titicaca,  corresponding  to  a change  in 
the  direction  of  the  Andes ; with  tbe  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  and 
tho  Bay  of  Panama. 

Ttie  mountain  system  of  the  Americas  is  remarkable  for 
presenting  the  longest  line  of  elevated  surface  in  the  world. 
The  Andes  which  may  be  traced  IVom  the  extreme  rocky 
islands,  forming  part  of  the  system  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  run 
along  Uie  western  side  of  tho  continent  at  a comparatively 
short  distance  from  the  coast.  [See  Andes.]  Though  this 
chain  experiences  two  depressions,  as  wo  have  stated,  in  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  another  chain,  perhaps  a continuation, 
immediately  rises  again,  and  continues  its  course  between 
the  inlaiid  sea  and  the  Pacific,  spreading  out  in  Mexico  into 
extensive  table-lambi  crowned  by  elevated  volcanic  peaks. 
(Omaha  and  Popocatepetl  arc  above  IG.OOO  feet  high.)  and 
continuing  in  its  main  line  a general  course  N.N.W.,  at  a 
much  greater  distance  from  the  Pacific  than  the  Andes 
of  South  America.  The  part  of  this  range  when  it  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  State,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  in  tbe  north-west  territory  is 
sometimes  called  the  Chippea^an  range.  Tbe  termina- 
tion of  this  range  is  at  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mackenzie  River;  after  the  fiftieth  parallel  of 
latitude  the  elevation  is  not  considerable.  The  whole 
length  is  not  less  than  670U  miles.  The  chain  whiqh  ex- 
tends from  the  table  land  of  Mexico  dues  nut  run  north- 
ward in  a line  sn  regular  as  the  Andes  of  tbe  southern 
continent  About  the  lat.  of  22^  N.  it  dhides  into  sexcral 
branches.  The  most  easterly  branch,  which  is  but  of  incon- 
siderable elevation,  is  in  its  uortlicm  course  brokeu  through 
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by  the  Riodel  Norte ; it  then  takes  a north-eastern  direction, 
forming  the  northern  part  of  the  pronnee  of  Texas  : in  this 
port  of  its  course,  it  acts  as  the  water-shod  botaeen  tho 
Sabine  with  other  small  nvors  that  enter  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  minor  atHuents  of  the  Rio  Roxo.  (Red  River,)  a 
tributary  to  the  Mississippi.  This  is  the  range  of  hills 
which  crosses  the  Arkansas,  and  appears  in  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri under  the  name  of  the  Ozark  mountains,  running 
towards  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi ; 
and  probably  continued  beyond  them  at  a slight  elevation 
towards  lake  Superior.  The  general  direction  of  tho  Ozark 
corresponds  to  of  tho  Appalachian  chain.  ; 

The  main  mass  called  tho  Sicmi  Matlrc,  running  north 
from  the  plateau  of  Guunaxuato  to  the  high  table-lands  of 
New  Mexico,  spreads  out  to  a great  extent  east  and  west, 
and  contains  sovurul  parallel  chains  of  mountains,  forming 
longitudinal  valleys  like  that  in  which  the  Rio  del  Norte 
runs.  This  mountain  system,  in  its  further  course,  sepa- 
rates the  basin  of  the  great  Missouri  and  its  affluents  from 
the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the 
Pacific.  Of  these  western  streams,  the  almost  unknown 
Kio  Colorado,  whieb  enters  tho  Bay  of  California,  and  the 
Oregon,  or  great  Columbia  River,  are  the  chief.  From  the 
level  of  the  Mississippi  River,  as  wo  arlvance  westward  to- 
wards the  great  dividing  line,  the  country  rises  in  irregular 
terraces,  and  in  planes  of  small  inclinations,  so  that  the 
main  moss  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  does  not  present  to 
the  spectator  any  remarkable  features  of  grandeur,  at 
least  none  corresponding  to  its  actual  elevation.  But 
between  36°  and  43^  there  are  several  points  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  always  covered  with  snovr.ai^  tho  mean  tempe- 
rature of  these  clomtcd  regions  within  the  territory  of  tho 
United  Stales  is  very  low.  The  Big  Horn.  Spanish  Peak, 
and  James'  Peak  are  estimated  to  be  about  11,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Of  the  connexion  and  character  of  the  mountain-masses 
in  North  America,  which  lie  west  of  the  main  mass,  we 
have  but  very  imperfect  information.  A westcni  branch, 
S'lraelimcs  called  the  Coniillcra  of  Sonora,  stretches  from 
the  plateau  of  Guanaxuato  towards  the  northern  point  of 
tlie  Gulf  of  Culifomia,  about  SS'’  N.  lat.  The  long  narrow 
peninsula  of  California  has  also  a chain  of  hills  or  mnun- 
lams,  running  through  it  in  a north-west  direction,  and 
supposed  to  be  attached  to  some  point  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 
Some  arc  of  opinion  tlmt  tlie  mountains  of  the  Sierra 
Mudre  terminate  aliout  latitude  S-T*.  (though  it  is  certain 
that  even  north  of  that  point  there  is  a high  table-land,) 
and  that  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  which  the  Oregon  has  its 
rise,  are  to  be  considered  ns  a continuation  of  the  Californian 
range.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  more  probable,  that  the  range 
which  is  traversed  by  the  Columbia  River  in  the  low  er  part 
of  its  course,  is  the  continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia. From  the  northern  extremity  of  tho  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  termination  of  the  coast  at  the  Iry  Sea,  we  arc 
only  imperfectly  acquainted  with  these  high  lands  that  are 
uftea  seen  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ^ore.  and  some- 
times rising  up  it  like  Alpine  masses.  There  is,  pro- 
bably, a continuous  range  from  the  mountains  of  California 
following  the  windings  of  the  coast  into  the  peninsula  of 
Alyaska ; which,  in  a prci|Hfr  point  of  view,  will  admit  of  a 
U*tter  comparison  with  tlie  Andes  than  the  chain  of  the  ' 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  some  part  of  the  north-west  const 
these  Ocean  Alps  rise  to  the  height  of  between  14,000  and 
1 6,000  feet.  Mount  Fuirvroather  and  Mount  Elias,  near  the 
p.irallel  of  60°  north,  rise  respectively  to  the  height  of 
13,824  and  16,938  feet. 

The  mounlain  system  of  tho  eastern  side  of  tho  North 
American  continent,  called  the  Appalachian,  stretches  from 
about  the  34^  of  latitude  northwards  to  the  Ixtnks  of  the  St. 
I.awrencc.  As  far  north  as  the  Hudson,  its  direction  is 
pretty  iMjarly  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  In  its  soutiiern  parts,  in  the 
Htates  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  it  is  at  its  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  Atlantic,  but  continually  approaches  nearer 
os  it  runs  north,  till  it  is  traversed  by  the  Hudson  River, 
where  it  is  also  reached  by  the  tide-water.  Here  it  takes  n 
turu  more  to  the  north  through  Vermont  and  New  Hanip- 
>hir>' ; in  which  latter  state  it  a«  quires  its  greatest  elevation. 
In  the  White  mountains  of  tho  state  of  New  Hampshiro, 
Mount  Washingbm,  about  N.  lat  44°  13',  K 6200  feet 
high,  though  it  does  nut  appear  to  belong  t>  the  main 
oraiich,  but  looks  rather  like  a detached  group. 

The  Appalachian  system,  considered  in  its  full  extent, 
does  not  consist  of  a single  chain,  but  wc  frequently  find 
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several  chains  running  parallel  to  one  another,  and  forming 
extensive  longitudinal  valleys  such  os  that  of  Shenandoah  in 
Virginia.  [See  Appalachian  Mountains.]  This  moun- 
tain system,  which  is  alxjut  1200  miles  long,  forms  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  Atlantic  portion  of  the  United 
States,  containing  the  sourees  of  numerous  rivers,  which  on 
the  one  side  contribute  their  waters  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
on  the  other  find  their  way  to  the  Atlantic,  sometimes 
breaking  through  the  most  eastern  chains  of  the  Appala- 
chian system,  by  pa.<sages  apparently  rent  in  the  mountains. 
Tliough  the  height  of  the  range  south  of  the  Hudson  is  in- 
considerable, rarely  exceeding  the  eletation  of  3000  feet, 
yet,  from  its  continuity,  and  tlie  surface  which  it  covere,  this 
mountain  system  is  a most  important  clement  in  the  clima- 
tology  of  the  United  States.  For  a more  detailed  view 
of  this  portion  of  the  continent,  sec  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains and  United  States. 

The  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  drains  a surface  per- 
haps infenor  to  that  of  no  river  on  the  globe.  The  sources 
of  the  main  stream,  the  Missouri,  are  ascertained  to  be 
in  fhe  Rocky  Mountains,  about  44°  N.  lat. : but  the  Yellow* 
stone,  which  is  rea^  the  main  branch  of  the  Mi<uouri. 
rises  in  42°  N.  lat. . The  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  though 
an  inferior  stream,  have  not  been  ascertained  till  lately. 
Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  the  year  1832,  found  that  the  Missis- 
sippi originates  in  a lake,  at  tho  elevation  of  about  1300 
fact  above  the  Atlantic,  and  computed  to  be  3160  miles 
from  the  ocean,  following  the  windings  of  the  stream.  We 
are  not  able  to  state  tho  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  source. 

To  form  a correct  view  of  the  character  of  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  we  must  consider  the  chain  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  as  its  chief  axis.  Sloping  down  from  this 
range  to  the  Pacific  (atUeo.st  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States),  we.  find  an  extensive  region  drained  by  rivers  that 
run  into  the  great  ‘ocean.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
lies  the  great  central  valley  of  tho  Mississippi,  perhaps  the 
largest,  and  certainly  the  most  interesting  valley  in  the 
world ; its  eastern  bmndary  is  the  Appalachian  mountain 
system,  its  wuthem  boundary  is  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  its 
northern  limit  is  the  level  of  the  great  lakes.  From  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  beil  of  the  Mississippi  we  have  a 
slope,  which,  as  to  length,  bears  a similar  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  the  shorter  slope  from 
the  Alleghany  system  to  the  Mississippi  bears  to  tbe  height 
of  its  mountains.  The  slope  from  the  Appalachian  to  Che 
Atlantic  is,  according  to  the  same  law,  shorter  than  that  from 
tho  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific.  Thus  we  have  three 
great  water  systems  south  of  the  line  of  the  Canadian  lakes. 

On  the  Pacific,  tbe  chief  rivers  are  tbe — Lencih  to 
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Oregon,  with  numerous  laige  branches  lUUO 

Tbe  Rio  Colorado  .....  unknown 

In  the  great  central  valley  we  have  the  great  Missouri, 
with  its  amuent  the  Mississippi,  and  numerous  other  streams 
of  great  length:—  MiJ«. 

Missouri  to  its  confluence  with  tlio  Mississippi  . 3000 

Mississippi  to  its  cutiflueiue  with  Missouri  . 1200 

Mississippi  from  tho  confluence  of  the  Missouri  to 

its  mouth  • . . . . . 1263 

Entering  on  the  west  side — 

The  Arkansas  ......  2000 

Kio  Roxo  (Rod  River)  ....  1300 

On  tho  east — 

Ohio  to  tlie  junction  of  the  Mississippi  . . 980 

Missouri  to  tiio  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mi-xioo  . 4263 

These  lengths  are  given  according  to  Darby.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  length  of  the  Missis'-ippi,  as  here  given, 
falls  very  far  short  of  what  is  stated  alxne. 

Such  are  a few  of  tho  mighty  riiers  that  water  this  ex- 
tensive valley,  which  presents  perhnps  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  From  north  to 
south  its  lengtii  is  not  less  than  120U  miles,  stretching  from 
regions  of  alnuist  perpetual  cold  to  the  tropical  warmth  of 
l.iiuisiana.  We  see  from  un  American  paper  that  the  Mis- 
souri has  been  nuxigaled  this  year  (1833)  by  a steam-boat 
engaged  in  tbe  nurtii-westcrn  trade,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellow-stone  River  to  St  Iajuis. 

When  America  was  di«rover»’d.  one  continuous  forest 
spread  from  west  to  east,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
over  the  Appalachian  system,  ami  descenihsl  into  the  vwlley 
of  the  Mississippi,  hrnm  the  Gulf  of  Kt.  I^awrunco  and 
the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  this  imintcrruptod  idms  of 
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Ttftelation  reached  to  the  shore*  of  tUe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  sources  of  a bnirub  of  tlio  Columbia  river  and  the 
extended  even  west  of  the  main  stream  uf  llie  UtlissUsippi.  Missouri,  traverses  15'^ of  lontritude,  and  fulls  into  the  great 
* This  ocean  of  wnuds,  still  in  tbo  hir  greater  part  existing,  lake  ^Viuni)>eg.  in  63°  north  bt. ; this  lake  b connected  uuh 
may  bo  considere<l  as  al>out  '2t)()0  miles  in  length,  with  a Hudson's  Buy  by  the  Severn  ami  Port  Nel:>on  rivers.  Tlie 
mean  breadth  of  1000,  and  aoinprifting  2,0UU.Ub0  of  square  course  of  tlie  Sa^katchevan,  a=.  far  as  Wiumpeg,  U at  least 
miles,  and  limited  cither  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  900  miles.  In  66^  41'  N.  lat.  and  109°  62^  tV.  lung.  i» 
Mexico,  or  by  naked  interior  plains.'  (Darby's  View  of  ihe  Methy  Portage,  forming  part  of  a range  running  sunih- 
United  Slates,  p.  357.)  These  naked  interior  plains  are  west  vnich  separates  the  rivers  llowin|;  north  from  those 
found  vest  of  the  Me^isaippi  on  Uie  high  lands  as  we  ail-  that  flow  south  or  east.  On  the  north  side  is  a valley  lOOO 
va!)co  westward.  Here  we  cotue  to  extensive  steppes  . feet  deep,  and  a water  passage  is  o|x‘n,  with  some  inter- 
devoid  of  trees,  |)«rched  in  summer  by  scorching  heat,  and  ruptiona,  to  the  great  lake  Athabasca.  Tlie  basin  of  tJie 
over  which  in  winter  the  winds  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  Mackenzie  lies  north  of  Uie  Methy  Portage.  The  Mackenzie 
Streep  with  an  intensity  of  cold  almost  beyond  boUef.  The  is  one  of  the  large  rivers  of  our  globe;  but  such  is  the 
spacious  and  dry  plains  of  the  Texas  and  tho  upper  regians  c^'TopUcated  water  i>)steui  of  this  region,  with  its  endless 
01  Arkansas  present  a character  analogous  to  the  liigli  lakes  couimunicutiug  with  one  anothor,  that  it  is  altucst 
plateaus  of  the  Asiatic  contineut.  and  here  the  white  man  impossible  to  say  what  should  be  considered  as  the  source 
adopts  those  pastoral  habits  which  are  the  only  mode  of  life  of  this  river.  If  we  consider  the  Athabasca  river  as  its 
suil«i  to  thu  regwns  which  ho  occupies.  Stretched  along  remote  braiu-h,  the  Mackenzie  flows  through  alniut  16° 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  an  avorago  width  uf  of  Ulitude  into  the  Icy  Oi  eaii.  Tlxe  sources  of  (he  Peace 
flvo  or  six  hundred  miles,  wo  And  a country,  which  is  om-  river  arc  much  farther  to  the  north;  but  if  we  fuliow  this 
pbatically  called  the  desert ; a country  lying  botwcon  the  stream  tlirough  the  Slave  I.aike  into  the  Maekenxie,  we  sliall 
Ozark  Mountains,  and  the  Rockv  Mountains,  as  far  north  as  find  the  whole  course  cf  the  stream  as  lung  as  if  we  traced 
41°  at  least.  The  lower  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley  with  it  from  the  more  southern  branch.  East  of  the  Mackenzii*, 
a portion  towards  tho  north,  are  still  covered  with  a dense  and  tluwing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  arc  the  Cop|>er-minc 
forest,  spread  intemiinably  like  an  ocean.  and  Fish  rivers.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  a curious 

Tim  prairies  of  tho  Mississippi  valley  arc  found  both  w rcsemblaivco  in  the  water  system  of  tlie  southern  and 
the  east  and  west  side  of  the  ehonncl  of  the  river ; prairiea  northern  parts  of  North  America.  The  elevated  table-land 
exist  also  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  They  are  extensive,  in  which  the  Mississippi  and  the  afiluents  of  Lnkc  Superior 
elevated,  and  generally  irregular  tracts.wiihouttreos,  Uiough  rise,  divides  Rio  continent  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  into 
sometimes  capable  of  producing  them,  covered  in  tlie  spring  two  parts.  The  basin  of  Winnipeg  may  lie  conaidered  as 
with  countless  flowers  and  long  grass,  and  ufleii  possessing  a continuation  of  that  of  St.  l.aw  roiu:e,  or  as  part  of  unc  high 
a deep  rich  toil.  Sometimes  on  the  vest  side  of  the  Mis-  plateau,  divided  into  two  puruuns.  Down  tho  southuni 
sissippi  they  exhibit  on  their  surface  a salt  elUuresi'enco  ; slope,  the  Mississippi  flows  to  tlic  warm  regions  of  the  Gulf 
incrusutioiis  of  pure  salt,  covering  the  ground  like  ice,  of  Mexico : and  down  tlie  northcni,  tlie  rival  river  Mackciuie 
are  seen  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Canailian*  river,  one  runs  into  the  Icy  Ocean.  The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  large 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  great  Arkansas.  streams  that  enter  the  vest  side  of  Hudson  s Bay  are  the 

Tho  rivers  that  enter  the  Atlantic  aloug  the  eastern  slope  great  channels  that  carry  ufi*  the  oollei'ted  waters  of  this 
of  the  Appalachian,  though  in  themselves  of  great  im-  clevaUnl  region  of  lakes  into  the  Atlantic.  But  the  pccu- 
portance,  oze  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  great  liar  nature  of  this  north-west  territory,  and  infinite  assem- 
rivers  of  the  Pacific  sloi>e,  and  those  of  tne  Mississippi  valley.  I blage  of  fresh-water  basins,  will  be  tho  subject  of  a separate 
They  will  bo  found  particularly  described  under  their  several  | discussion.  It  may  be  well  to  oltserve,  that.  inde|x>ndent 
heaiis.  I of  geographical  position  and  the  consequent  difference  of 

The  basin  of  the  Missiuippi  which  has  been  described  os  climate,  tho  numerous  lakes  that  liclung  to  the  nurtbem 
extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  neighbourhood  of  portion  of  this  continent  and  to  the  system  of  tho 
Lake  Superior,  has  no  mountain  barrier  on  Uie  nortli.  But  Lawrence  give  it  a peculiar  character, 
hero  we  And  a most  striking  phenomenon.  From  the  .\s  it  is  our  intention  to  devotu  a special  arlielo  to  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  (about  92°  W.  long.)  Ca.nadian  Skas  the  N.W.  Tsuimtory,  and  the  U.sitco 
one  of  whose  tributaries  interlocks  its  sources  with  a braocli  Statxs.  it  is  tliu  lu&s  necessary  hero  to  enter  into  ruuru 
of  the  Mississippi,  we  have  a series  of  enormous  fresh- water  minute  dcUiU.  Nor  do  uo  prup<isc  to  discuss  (he  subject  of 
lakes,  Superior,  Huron,  Michigan,  Eric,  and  Ont.ari‘>.  col-  ; the  climate  of  this  continent  further  at  present  than  by  a few 
leetively  covering  a surface  of  about  73,001)  square  miles,  a general  remarks,  and  by  referring  to  page  4-ta  of  this  article, 
space  equal  to  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  Th^  lakes  have  on  the  Botany  of  America. 

the  outer  margin  of  the  basins  in  which  they  lie  at  no  very  It  is  a fact,  well  ascertained,  thatUic  average  temperature 
great  distance  from  their  shores,  as  we  mav  infer  from  the  on  the  west  coa.it  of  North  America  is  higher  than  on  tho 
inconsiderable  courses  uf  the  streams  which  they  receive,  eastern.  In  the  Oregon  valley  it  is  said  to  lio  higher  than 
Lake  Superior  is  tho  highcAtof  these  inland  seas.  being04i  in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  AlUutic  coa--t,  by  an 
feet  above  the  level  of  tho  Atlantic:  I^kes  Huron  and  amount  equivalent  to  five  ur  six  degrees  of  latitude:  and 
Michigan  fortn  aseparate  and  siomewhat lower  basin;  Erie  a J tho  winters  are  also  much  moistcr.  Tho  general  nature  of 
tbinl;  and  333  feet  l^low  Erie  lies  Ontario,  doubtless  once  at  a • the  climate  of  the  American  coniiucnt  may  be  best  under- 
much  higher  level  than  it  now*  is.  The  great  falls  of  Niagara  stood  by  what  is  now  known  of  tho  UniUil  States  and  the 
in  the  narrow  channel  that  connects  lakes  Erie  aiul  Ontario,  Canadas.  Tbc  North-West  territory,  east  of  tho  Rocky 
show  at  once  the  great  difference  between  the  level  of  these  Mountains,  is  a cold  anil  inlinspilable  regiou,  not  adaptefl 
two  lakes.  The  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  It  has  been  re-  for  the  resident  of  agriculturists.  On  the  eastern  part 
marked,  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  pniariu,  has  a of  tlie  continent  agriculture  has  not  advanced  further  than 
singular  conformity  to  that  of  the  opposite  Atlantic  coast,  the  latitude  of  61°  or  62°.  But  the  limit  of  successful 
having  a general  north  east  direction.  After  iU  exit  from  cultivation,  at  tho  present  dny.  must  wl  be  taken  aa  the 
Ontario  it  receives  near  Montreal  tho  great  river  Uttawas  limit  which  cannot  be  passiMl.  Tho  cold  within  tho  United 
from  tho  nortli-wust,  and,  increased  by  numerous  smaller  States  increases  as  we  advance  westw  anl  on  the  samo  j»a- 
streams,  enters  the  Atlantic  by  a wide  boy.  This  river  of  rallel,  and  this  is  iiulependuut  of  elevation,  as  we  see  from 
lakes,  which  in  many  respects  is  tho  roost  interesting  comparing  (ho  temperature  of  rorrespomling  pi.lntson  the 
in  tho  world,  will  require  a separate  notice.  [See  St.  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic,  and  a.s  wo  infur  from  vegetable 
Lawrknck.]  productions  succeeding  in  a higher  latitude  on  the  Atlantic 

The  upper  branches  of  the  Mississippi  proper  and  tho  ; coast  than  in  the  liasin  of  the  Mi>si»Mppi.  Tbc  ponds  of 
St.  Lawrence  lakes  are  on  a high  level,  but  not  in  a region  [ New  Orleans  have  been  frozen  so  as  to  allow  half-grown 
of  mountains.  North  of  the  basin  of  tho  Canadian  seas  wo  | boys  to  skate  or  play  uii  iheiu;  a phicnumenon  that  never 
find  lliat  tho  cold  regions  of  the  north-west  territory  have  occurred  in  the  same  latilU'lc  on  (no  Atlantic  coast.  The 
also  their  great  rivers.  Tho  Purlago  de  la  Prairie,  almut  discussion  of  the  climate  of  the  Unitcil  Slates,  which  rom- 
160  feet  above  the  level  of  lakes  Winnipeg  and  Superior,  prehends  so  large  a portion  of  the  habitable  nortlvcrn  part 
U a swampy  district,  whicb,  at  this  point,  forms  the  dividing  uf  the  New  World,  will  bo  sutfirient  to  show  tlie  general 
line  between  the  waters  that  flow  to  the  St.  Lawrence  cliaracterof  the  climate  of  North  .-Viuerica.  We  therefore 
haain,  and  those  that  belong  to  the  basin  of  Winnijicg,  refer  to  the  article  Unitbd  Statks  op  North  Amkrica. 
the  receptacle  uf  numerous  streams.  Tho  southern  branch  and  to  Darby’s  excellent  work,  enUlled  a Fiew  of  the 
of  the  Saskstchevan  risee  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  United  Stales,  &.c , Philadelphia,  1828. 
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a.  1.  Since  tlu.‘arqnl>ilion  ofl-ouisianaby  the  United  States 
in  1 903.  like  ('overntnent  have  sent  out  several  expeditious 
to  explore  part  «»f  the  extensive  regions  l>elNveen  the  Mis- 
ftissiupi  nml  tlie  Ocean.  The  first  was  that  at  the  head  of 
whicli  was  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  with  Captain  Clarke. 
The  party  entered  the  Missouri  at  St.  I»uis,  where  it  joins 
the  Mississippi,  on  the  Nth  of  May,  1804.  and  by  the  1st  of 
November  reached  the  Mandan  towns,  above  1600  miles 
from  St-  lyjuia,  in  latitude  47^  2l'47"N.,  and  bmgitudc 
99®  24'  43"  W.  from  Grccnwiclj.  ITero  they  nimainod 
till  the  7th  of  April,  and  during  their  stay  compleU^d, 
from  the  infonnutiun  of  tho  Indians,  a map  of  the 
country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  from  about 
latitudic  34®  to  54®  N.  They  then  contiuuefl  the  oikccnt 
of  the  Missouri,  till,  on  the  ISth  of  August,  1805,  they 
reached  its  extreme  navigable  {vjint.  about  2300  miles 
from  iU  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  Here,  leaving  the 
river,  they  made  lludr  way  on  horseback  arn‘»Rs  the  moun-  ' 
tains,  when  they  reached  a navigable  stream,  which  led  I 
them  into  Lewis  river,  from  which  they  were  carried  into  | 
the  main  branch,  the  Columbia,  and  proceeded  down  it  till,  ' 
on  the  13th  November,  they  reached  the  Pacific.  They 
remained  on  this  coast  till  tho  27th  March,  1806,  when 
they  set  out  on  their  return,  and  reached  St.  I./)uU  on  *110 
23d  of  Septemlier.  Meanwhile,  in  the  latter  part  of  ltu4. 
Mr.  Dunbar,  of  Nalcbex,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Hvknter.  had 
sailed  up  the  Washita  River,  which  Hows  from  the  N.W. 
into  the  Red  River,  a few  miles  above  its  junction  with 
tiic  Mississippi,  as  far  as  to  the  hot-springs  in  its  vtci* 
nity,  in  latitude  34*  31'  4"  N.,  longitude  92®  50'  4.5"  W. 
A considerable  portion  of  the  Red  River  itself  had  been 
before  this  explored  by  Dr.  Sibley,  of  Natchitoches,  In 
1805,  Lieutenant,  alterwanU  General,  Zcbulon  Montgomery 
Pike  was  despatched  by  the  government  on  an  exnefliiioii  to 
explore  the  upper  poiiion  of  the  Mississippi.  He  sailed 
from  Port  St  Ijjuis  on  the  9th  of  August  and  after  making  j 
Ins  way  to  what  wore  then  conshlered  the  sources  of  the  I 
river,  returne«l  to  the  samo  place  on  the  .30th  of  April,  1806. 
Soon  after  his  return.  Pike  was  despatched  on  a s«H*ond  ex- 
pedition. to  explore  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Missouri. 
He  left  St  Louis  on  the  15th  of  July,  1806,  and  having  pn> 
cceded  up  the  Missouri  till  he  came  to  its  junction  with  tho 
Great  Osage  River,  ho  entered  the  latter,  and  explured  it 
nearly  to  its  source.  Tlic  course  i>f  the  Great  Osage  had 
been  before  this  very  imi»erfecUy  known.  He  then  crossed  1 
the  country  to  the  Arkansas,  which  be  explored  from  about ' 
latitude  .35®  to  its  source  in  latitude  42®  N.,  a portion  of  j 
which  no  account  had  been  previously  given.  The  lower  ! 
part  of  the  Arkansas  was,  at  the  same  time,  explored  by  a ' 
detachment  from  the  main  party,  conducted  by  Lieutenant  i 
Wilkinson.  After  leaving  the  Arkansas,  Pike  continued  j 
bis  progress  to  the  westward  till  he  canto  upon  the  Rio  del  | 
Norte,  in  Now  Mexico,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
SpanianU,  and  detained  for  some  months  He  was,  how- 
ever, at  length  released,  and  effected  bis  return  to  St.  Louis 
by  the  1st  of  July,  tSU7.  In  the  course  of  this  expedition, 
besides  the  results  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  sources 
of  the  River  Platte,  which  falls  into  the  Missouri,  were  dis- 
covered, a part  of  the  River  Kansas  and  tho  Platte  was  ex- 
plored, and  the  goneral  course  of  tho  Rio  del  Norte  was 
ascerUiinod. 

In  1819,  another  expedition  was  sent  out  in  the  same  di- 
rection, under  thuconauct  of  Major  Long.  This  gentleman 
and  his  party  left  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  5th 
of  May.  and  sailing  down  ine  Ohio  to  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi,  ascended  the  latter  river  as  far  as  St.  Ijouis. 
They  then  proceeded  along  the  north  side  of  tho  valley  of 
the  Missouri  to  Council  Bluffs,  a position  on  the  Missouri, 
above  the  junction  of  the  Platte  ; here  they  established  their 
head-quarters,  and  examined  a considerable  part  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  A detachment  was  also  sent  across  to 
Fort  Osage  and  the  Kon?.a.s  village,  farther  to  the  s jutli. 
Another  detachment  hayiiig  rcturnctl  down  tho  Missouri  to 
St  Ivi'uis,  then  ascendc^l  the  Mississippi  as  far  ns  to  the 
Dos  Moines,  or  Dc  Muyen  Rapids,  in  Int.  40®  20'  N. 

.-anwhile  the  main  bo«ly,  proceeding  to  the  west,  reached 
the  Pawnee  villages  on  the  l»\ip  Fork,  a branch  of  the 
Platte,  from  whence  directing  their  route  to  the  south  they 
came  upon  the  Platte,  and  mllowcd  it  westward  till  their 
further  progress  was  stopped  by  the  Rocky  Motmtains 
(about  long.  104  W.)  from  whence  it  isstkcs.  Tlioy  then 
took  their  way  in  a southerly  direction  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  only  orcasionnlly  amending  the  peaks,  till  they 


came  to  the  Arkansas.  A detachment  being  sent  up  that 
river,  ascended  it  for  about  thirty  miles,  to  the  spot  where 
it  leaves  the  mountains;  while  nnolhcr  party  oes'iended 
it  to  the  Misiii^sippi.  Tlie  main  body,  meanwhile,  di- 
rectefl  their  way  across  the  countr)'  to  the  south,  till,  after 
haaing  traTelW  about  150  railcS,  they  cama  to  a river, 
along  the  valley  of  which  they  procecflcd  for  200  mile*, 
when  they  were  told  by  some  Indians  that  it  was  the  Roil 
River.  But  having  continue*!  their  course  for  some  hun- 
dretl  miles  farther  in  the  samo  diroction,  they  learned  that 
this  information  was  wroug.  and  that  the  nver  was  the 
Canadian,  which  falls  into  the  Arkansas.  Upon  this,  with- 
out making  any  ftirthcr  attempt  to  reach  the  Re<l  River, 
they  dirccte<l  their  steps  to  Belle  Point,  on  the  Arkansas, 
the  place  where  it  had  been  arrai.ged  that  their  companions 
who  had  undertaken  tho  descent  of  that  river  should  wait 
for  them.  They  arrived  there  on  the  1.3th  of  Septcml>er. 
f >ur  days  after  the  other  party  had  made  their  appearance. 
The  whole  then  set  out  mr  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  junction  of  that 
river  with  the  Ohio,  where  they  arrived  on  the  I Olh  of  Oclo- 
bor.  In  1823  Major  lojng,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Say. 
Keating,  and  Calhoun,  was  dispatched  by  tlie  ^vernment 
on  an  expedition  to  tho  Su  Peter’s  River,  which,  TOwing  from 
the  norln-west,  enter*  the  Mis.sissippi  a few  miles  below  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  43^  N.  lat.  Setting  out  from 
M'n.shington,  the  party  proceeded  by  ^Vheeling,  Columbus, 
and  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  to  tho  Missis- 
sippi, which  tliey  came  upon  at  Fort  Crawfonl,  about  43^ 
N^.  Int.  91®  W.  long.  From  this  point  they  pursued  the 
course  of  the  stream  upwards  along  its  right  bank  to  the 
mouth  of  the  8L  Peters  River,  which  latter  they  then  fol- 
lowed to  it*  source  in  a small  lake  called  Polecat  Lake, 
in  45®  40'  N.  lat.  96°  .16'  W.  long.;  the  distance  from  the 
Misiiissippi  by  the  route  taken  being  about  500  miles, 
tliough  only  275  miles  in  a straight  lino.  Very  near 
tho  Polecat  Lake  h I.oike  Travers,  Uie  source  of  tlie 
R(*tl  River,  which  the  travellers  followed  down  to  Laxc 
Winnepeg,  into  which  it  Hows.  Fort  Alexander  on 
this  lake,  .1  50*  46'  N.  lat.  96®  23'  \V.  long.,  was  tlic  ulti- 
mate limit  to  which  their  journey  extendi^  From  this 

f oint  they  relumed  by  tlie  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Rainy 
.oiko  to  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior— ihencc  rotvid  b} 
the  northern  border  of  that  lake  to  its  junction  with  I.oike 
Huron  — across  the  Huron  to  its  south-eastern  extremity  — 
and  finuUv,  round  the  west  end  and  along  the  south  eastern 
coast  of  [..ake  Erie  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  extent  of 
the  whole  reizion  traversed,  or  respecting  which  information 
was  obtained,  might  l>o  aliout  1300  miles  from  E.S.E. 
to  W.N.W.,  and  its  average  bri‘a«llh  about  450  miles. 
(See  nuui^  in  fjrp/itrinff  t/ie  Mittouri.  Hed 

River^and  JVnuhUcu,  by  Captains  lojwis  and  Clarke,  Doctor 
Sibley,  and  William  l>unbar,  Esq,,  8vo , Natchez,  18»'6; 
Trarka  to  the  Source  0/  the  Missouri,  in  1804,  1805,  atrd 
1806,  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  4to..  Lond.,  1814; 
Kryditratonj  TraveU  through  the  fVeitem  Territories  of 
.Vor/A  America ; comprising  a Voyage  from  St.  Louis  on 
the  Afississippi  to  the  Source  of  the  River,  and  a Journey 
/Aroui'A  the  interityr  of  l/iuiiiana  and  the  North- Easterti 
Prftvinces  of  Seto  Spain,  performed  in  1805,  1806, 

1807,  bv  order  of  the  Government,  by  Zohulun  Mont- 
gomery I'ikc,  Major.  4to.,  Lond.,  1811  ; Major  S.  H.  Long's 
ETj>fJiiion  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky  M<runtains,  in 
1819  and  1820,  by  Edwin  Jamos,  .1  vuU.  8vo.,  Lend.,  I823  ; 
and  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Source  rf  St.  Peters 
River,  Lake  H inneperk.  ^c.,  compileti  from  the  Notes  of 
Mojerr  l/mg,  by  W.  H.  Keating.  2 vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1823.) 

To  these  successive  cxpeditt(»ns  s^nt  out  by  the  govern- 
ment of  tho  United  States  to  tho  more  remote  parts  of  its 
oxtonsive  territory,  it  to  be  added  that  in  which  Captain  Back 
is  at  present  engage*!  for  tlie  exploration  of  part  of  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  continent.  The  latest  intelligence 
that  has  been  received  of  this  expedition  Is,  that  on  the  I Olh 
of  July  Captain  Back  and  his  partvwere  found  by  Mr.  Simp- 
son. the  governor  of  thellndson’s  Bay  Company,  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits,  at  Fort  Alexander,  a trading  station 
of  the  Company,  on  I^ake  Ouinipiguc,  (or  V'lnniiieg,) 
not  far  from  the  Red  River  settlement  on  the  Asse- 
niboin.  Here  he  had  been  waiting  from  the  6th  for  Mr. 
Simpson,  who  furnished  him  with  an  order  on  tho  Com 
pany's  establishments  along  the  whole  line  of  communica- 
tion to  the  Great  Slav'e  Lake,  for  whatever  lie  mi^ht  want 
ditrinir  three  yean. 
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b.  The  Andes,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  the  (preat 
mountain-Kystom  of  South  America,  presenlini?  the  longest 
unbroken  range oflofty  summits  on  the  globe.  Itsdescrip* 
tion  will  be  found  under  the  article  Andks.  Inhere  is  a 
certain  analogy  between  North  and  South  America  as  tc 
its  mountain-chains.  The  axis  of  the  two  continents,  in 
each  ease,  approaches  the  western  shore  much  more  closely 
than  the  caiCtem.  though,  as  already  obser>ed,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  are  the  true  axis  of  the  North  American 
coutinent.  are  far  removed  from  the  PaciQc,  compared  with 


Amcrink] 

the  chain  of  the  Andes.  The  consequence  of  this  is.  that 
North  America  possesses  an  extensive  water-system  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  including  the  great  Colorado,  the  Colombia, 
and  other  large  rivers ; but  no  considerable  stream  finm  the 
Andos  enters  tlie  western  ocean. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  tluws  in  a great  central  valley,  run- 
ning from  nurtli  lo  south,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  while  the  Amasun  is  the  ^«i 
drain  of  the  low  lands  that  stretch  from  the  Andes  to  lh>* 
AtlaoUc,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  S(.  Lawrence  ol 
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North  Amen'ra.  BeMiIes  the  oflr<cU  that  nhoot  out  from  the 
Aiide»,  wc  find  in  South  America  Aevcral  lUatinct  iiioun* 
tain-systems.  That  which  runs  along  the  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela is,  however,  an  offset  from  the  eastern  Coniillera  of 
Cundinamarca,  which  nins  down  to  the  Caribbean  Sea 
along  the  cast  side  of  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo.  From  this 
system  the  Venezuela  chain  strikes  off*  at  right  angles,  in 
two  parallel  chains,  running  due  east,  of  which  the  nortln^ 
keeps  close  to  the  sea,  and  may  be  traced  into  the  Island  of 
Trinidad  over  the  strait  called  the  Dragon's  Mouth.  The 
highest  point  of  this  chain  is  the  Siila  de  Caracas,  which 
has  an  elevation  of  about  8000  feet  Besides  this  northern 
chain,  which  runs  along  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  terminating 
in  Point  Galcra  on  the  north-east  shore,  we  find  a chain 
parallel  t>  it  running  along  the  southern  shore  of  this  siu- 
nlarly  formed  island ; both  these  chains  arc  undoubted  pro- 
longations of  the  Venezuela  system.  In  com<ef}Ucnce  of  this 
conformation  of  the  northern  coast  no  great  river  enters  the 
Atlantic,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  and  that  of 
the  Orinoco.  The  Magdalena  rises  in  the  Andes  at  the  point 
where  the  mountains  divide  into  three  branches,  and  like 
its  affluent  theCauco,  runs  in  a longitudinal  valley  llirough 
at  least  9^  of  latitude  into  the  Caribbean  St>a.  lu  course 
and  outlet  have  a strong  analogy  to  that  of  the  Mackenzie 
River  in  North  America.  The  high  land  of  Guiana,  or 
Parima,  lies  between  the  lower  waters  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Amazon,  and  terms,  with  the  high  lands  of  Venezuela 
and  the  Andes,  the  boundary  of  that  immense  plain  which 
is  drained  by  the  Orinoco.  This  mountain-system  of  Pa- 
rima  runs  from  east  to  west,  perhaps  for  60(1  miles: 
it  consists  apparently  of  several  parallel  chains,  some  of 
which,  in  British  Guiana,  are  said  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
40iM)  feet.  Numerous  streams  de.scend  from  these  moun- 
tains to  the  ocean,  one  of  which,  the  E&soquibo,  might  Ih> 
considered  a large  river  in  any  othci  part  of  the  world.  Its 
numerous  tributaries,  which  descend  from  remote  parts  of 
Guiana,  run  through  almost  im{iervious  tropical  forests,  and, 
uniting  in  one  main  channel,  enter  the  sea  in  about 
N.  lat.  The  higli  lands  of  Brazil  lie  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
continent,  between  the  Amazon  River  and  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  In  their  position,  and  their  relation  to  the  great 
basins  of  the  continent,  they  present  a most  striking  ana- 
logy to  the  Appalachian  system  of  Northern  America. 
Between  the  Amies  and  tlie  high  lands  of  Brazil  lies  the 
extensive  plain  drained  by  the  Plata;  and  between  the 
mountains  of  Guiana  and  those  of  Brazil,  lies  spread  the 
immense  level  that  belongs  to  the  lower  course  of  the 
Amazon. 

The  main  mountain-mass  of  the  Brazilian  system  lies 
between  18°  and  S.  lat.,  and  consists  of  several  parallel 
chains  with  a length  of  about  700,  and  a breadth  of  400 
miles.  The  Sierra  nearest  the  sea  is  called  the  Sierra  do 
Mar ; next  to  this,  and  joining  on  to  tho  Sierra  do  Mar  in 
about  22°  30'  S.  lat,  we  find  the  central  chain,  which,  run- 
ning as  far  north  as  about  16°  S.  lat.,  contains  the  highest 
points  of  the  Brazilian  system  : some  of  Uiese  have  probably 
an  elevation  of  5000  feet  This  chain  is  continued  at  a 
smaller  elevation  up  to  10°  S.  lat.  The  western  chain, 
which  is  of  small  elevation,  separates  tho  affluents  of  the 
Parana  and  Francesco  from  those  of  the  Araguay  and  To- 
cantin,  which  unite  to  form  the  Para.  It  doen  ikot  appear 
that  any  mountain-system  stretches  across,  and  connects 
thoo  high  lands  of  Brazil  with  the  Andes,  andcunsequently 
tlie  waters  of  the  Paraguay  are  separated  from  the  southern 
tributaries  of  the  great  Amazon  by  a water-shed  of  no  great 
elevation.  In  no  part  of  the  world  do  we  find  throe  such 
basins  as  those  of  the  Orinoco.  Amazon,  and  La  Plata,  sepa- 
rated by  such  slight  elevations.  Tho  mountains  of  Guiana, 
indeed,  hardly  can  bo  said  to  separate  the  Amazon  and  Ori- 
noco: they  form  an  almost  insulated  mass,  and  only  fill  up 
the  space  Iwtwccn  the  lower  courses  of  the  two  rivers,  while 
the  Amall  difference  between  the  levels  of  the  upper  parts  of 
these  streams  is  shown  by  the  Cassiquiari  channel  which 
connects  the  Rio  Negro,  one  of  the  large  affluents  of  the 
Amazon,  with  the  Orinoco.  From  the  basin  of  the  Amazon 
U>  that  of  the  La  Plata,  it  is  nut  probable  that  the  ascent 
is  greater  than  from  the  uppe^r  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  le^d  of  the  Canadian  sea. 

Between  the  Amazon  ami  the  Plata,  we  find  no  rivers 
entering  the  Atlantic  of  any  \cry  considerable  size,  except 
the  Paniaiba  and  Francesco.  The  Franceses)  runs  in  a lon- 
gitudinal vnlWy  parallel  lu  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  for 
Use  gr«oU4il  part  of  its  course : it  then  turns  to  the  £. 


and  S.  E..  and  enters  the  Atlantic.  The  rest  of  the  Brz 
zilian  streams  that  flow  to  the  Atlantic  present,  in  their 
course  and  magnitude,  a striking  rcserobluice  to  the  Atlan- 
tic waters  of  the  Appalachian  system. 

The  Orinoco  is  navigable  upwards  from  its  mouth,  with 
only  one  interruption  of  rapids,  for  about  lOOU  miles,  the 
Amazon  is  navigable  for  aWe  2000  miles : and  the  Para- 
guay, which  is  navigable  through  19°  of  latitude,  (from  iu 
confluence  with  the  Jauru,  16°  20'  S.  lat.,  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  the  name  of  Plata  prevails.)  is  said  to  be  separated  frum 
tho  Guapore  (a  feeder  of  the  Madeira,  which  is  a branch  uf 
the  great  Amazon)  by  a portage  of  only  three  miles,  on  u 
level  wliose  height,  it  is  said,  does  not  exceed  2500  feet, 
and  We  are  inclined  to  conjecture  may  be  less.  Such  a 
natural  system  of  water-communication,  capable  of  being 
turned  to  the  benefit  of  man,  cerluinly  exists  nowhere  else 
in  the  world,  except,  perhaps,  in  tho  northern  division  of 
the  continent. 

Tlie  Amazon  River,  said  to  lie  the  largest  in  tho  world, 
and  the  Plata,  which  is  scarcely  inferior  in  the  area  that  it 
<lrains  and  the  magnitude  of  iU  aflluents,  will  l>e  found 
described  under  their  several  head?> : the  following  statcroeitt, 
as  to  their  supposed  lengtlis,  may  be  useful : — 

MUm. 

The  length  of  the  Amazon  . . 3300 

Its  tributaries,  viz.. 

Ucayali 1350 

Yutai  . ....  750 

Jaura 750 

Madeira  ......  1800 

Topayot 1000 

Xingu 1080 

Na|X) 800 

Rio  Negro  .....  1400 

The  Parana,  or  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  second 

in  magnitude  ....  2)30 

Its  tributaries,  viz.. 

Paraguay 1200 

rtt>uUriMofthepl«e.ling 

Salado 750 

Uraguay 660 

The  Magdalena,  discharging  itself  into  the 

Caribbean  Sea 750 

Tlie  Orinoco  144i) 

The  Essequibo  ......  400 

The  Tocantin,  or  river  of  Gran  Para  . 1500 

The  Parnaiba 700 

The  San  Francesco  ....  1275 

Tlie  Cusu  Levon,  or  Negro  . . . 540 

Tlie  Moyale  Levon,  or  Colorado  . . 1080 

The  South  American  lakes  are  not  numerous  ; and  being, 
in  many  cases,  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  immense 
rivers,  they  appear  in  the  rainy  season,  and  are  dry  in  the 
summer.  The  Lake  of  Maracaibo,  into  which  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  enter  at  high  tides,  is  120  miles 
long,  and  90  wide.  Thu  Lake  of  Titicaca,  situated  high 
in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  receives  the  w'aters  of  numerous 
streams,  but  has  no  visible  outlet  Salt  lakes  and  salt 
streams  are  occasiunally  found  : os  for  instance,  on  the  route 
from  Buenos  Ayres  through  the  great  plain  to  Mendoza. 
(See  Caldclcugh’s  South  America,  vol.  i.  p.  279.)  There 
are  also  many  lakes  of  no  very  great  dimensions  in  Chili, 
and  parts  of  the  Andes  system. 

South  America  presents  the  roost  striking  contrasts  of 
lofty  mountains  and  extensive  plains  in  the  whole  world. 
It  exhibits  also  a nu  less  remarkable  variety  of  climate  from 
the  summit  of  its  snow-clad  mountains  to  the  low  burning 
level  of  its  interminable  plains ; from  the  woodless  plateaus 
of  Quito  and  Potosi,  where  the  moderate  temperature  and 
even  the  cold  of  a northern  climate  are  felt  at  elevations 
ranging  frurq  8000  to  12.0UU  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
to  the  low  flats  uf  the  Orinoco,  the  Essequibo.  and  the  Ama- 
zon, covered  with  forests  which  almost  exclude  the  light  of 
day.  adorned  with  all  the  magnificent  foliage  of  u tropicul 
climate,  and  swarming  with  almost  endless  forms  of  animal 
life. 

The  great  plains,  called  in  the  native  language  Pampu  , 
and  by  the  Spaniards  Uofim  (levels),  may  lie,  in  some 
rc-ipwiR.  compared  with  the  prairies  of  the  northern  conu- 
nent  and  the  high  levclb  uf  the  Arkansas.  The  immeii-u 
plain  which  stretches  N.  W.  of  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  runs  soutlt  into  the  unexplored  regions  of  Patagonia, 
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appears  to  the  eye  like  one  dead  level,  without  wood,  v^ith- 
out  a stone,  alm<>st  withmit  water,  in  parts  (sivered.  durinj* 
summer,  with  thistles  taller  than  a man,  in  other  parts 
clothed  with  rich  grass,  which  furnishes  food  fur  innumcra* 
bio  herds  of  wild  cattle.  The  enormous  pampas  of  Patagonia, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  more  northern  province  of  Turumun, 
have  been  stated,  at  a guess,  to  ho  lour  times  the  area  of 
France ; and.  perhaps,  the  estimuto  is  not  excessive.  Kmm 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  (he  continent  of  America 
narrows  southward  through  of  latitude,  the  gfeate^art 
of  it  being  a country  yet  little  known  to  Europeans.  From 
about  40®  of  8.  latitude,  the  country  called  Patagonia 
commences  on  the  east  coast : though  not  without  some 
rivers,  it  appears  to  have  none  that  run  far  into  the  interior ; 
and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  it  will  offer  many  inducements 
for  the  white  roan  to  attempt  to  establish  hlm>elf  among  a 
warlike  race,  whose  climate  and  whose  soil  afTml  no  great 
oncoura^ment  to  Kurojiean  settlement.  This  mighty  penin- 
sula of  Smith  America,  whose  northern  limits  arc  warmed 
by  the  perpetual  heats  of  the  tropics,  terminates,  lilto  llio 
northern  portion  of  the  continent,  though  in  a much  lowi*r 
latitude,  in  a region  generally  represented  as  cold  and 
barren.  In  summer,  however,  when  the  north  winds  blow, 
tlio  temperature  of  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  mo- 
derate ; and  in  some  parts  of  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens 
vegetation  is  very  active.  Tho  Fuchsia  and  Veronica  were 
found  growing  in  the  straits,  in  the  lat.  54*  south.  ‘ and  in 
full  flower  within  a very  short  distance  of  the  base  of  a 
mountain,  covered  for  two-thirds  down  with  snow,  and  with 
the  temperature  at  36°.*  (Captain  King.)  But  tho  winds 
from  the  south  sometimes  bring  cold  even  in  summer,  and 
the  highest  mountains,  though  not  more  than  four  nr  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  are  covered  witlt  snow'  in 
summer.  A race  of  men  inhabits  the  islands  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  different  from  those  of  the  higher  continent,  whose 
place  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  power  is  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  ungcnial  nature  of  the  southern  ]iarU  of  their 
blands. 

It  apnears  from  Captain  King's  brief  remarks  on  the 
goograpny  of  the  Patagonian  regions.  {.Journal  Load.  Geog. 
Hoe.,)  that  the  immense  pam|)Os  of  Buenos  Am's  probably 
extend  south  to  the  eastern  l^nks  of  the  Ancon  sin  Salida, 
and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Otway  and  Skyring  waters. 
For  fast  of  the  Ancon  sin  Salida,  and  north  of  the  Skyring 
and  Otway  waters,  no  hills  are  seen ; the  general  nature  of 
the  Patagonian  coast,  from  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata  to  the  en- 
trance of  Magalhoen's  Strait,  is  comparatively  low,  and,  as 
far  as  we  know,  it  bears  the  general  character  of  tlic  pam- 
pas. It  U then  probable,  that  from  the  w'ido  levels  or  tho 
Orinoco  to  the  Orivuy  water,  a man  might  rr,ivcl  wiUiout 
crossing  a single  mountain. 

The  phenomenon  of  earthquakes  is  noW’exhihited  in  South 
America  with  more  activity  than  in  any  other  quarter  of 
the  world ; nor  is  North  America  free  from  thorn,  though 
llicir  sphere  of  action  appears  to  be,  perhaps,  more  limited, 
and  their  effects  less  terrible.  The  great  earthquake  which, 
on  March  26,  1S12,  laid  Caracas  and  La  Guayra  in  ruins, 
was  felt  near  New  Madrid  on  the  Mississippi,  where  its 
eOects  were  only  less  disastrous  because  the  place  was 
less  populous.  The  forest  near  New  Mudritl  prcMJiited,  for  ' 
some  years  afterwards,  ‘ a singular  scene  of  confruiuu  ; tho 
trees  standing  inclined  in  even'  direction,  and  many  having 
their  trunks  uml  branches  broken.'  (Long’s  Hxped.  to  the 
liorfttj  MounUiin*,  iii.,  p.  1 84.)  These  concussions,  which  are 
\cry  common  about  New  Madrid,  are  fell,  it  is  said,  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  from  tlie 
!»cttleioents  on  the  Re<l  River  and  the  Washita  to  the  Falls 
of  Ohio.  They  arc  felt  also  in  the  Appalachian  system 
and  on  the  Atlantic  sl»|)c,  though  wo  know  of  no  instance 
in  which  any  damage  has  been  done.  But  in  South  Ame- 
rica, earthquakes  are  matters  of  ordinary  occurrence,  though, 
we  bchevc,  Oicy  are  always  within  tho  more  iiamcdiutc 
sphere  of  tho  greater  Cordillenw  and  the  detached  branch 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Venezuela.  On  iho  ca>tern 
const  of  America  they  seldom  occur.  It  is  asserted,  that : 
where  thunder  and  lightning  are  common  in  Koiilli  Ame- 
rica, as  at  Potosi,  earthquakes  are  unknown;  while  at  Lima, 
wltcre  thunder  and  lightning  seldom  occur,  earthquakes 
aro  an  ordinary  occurrence.  Whether  this  generalization 

really  a safo  one  may  perhaps  be  doubletl,  till  it  is  con- 
firmed by  further  observation. 

Tlie  climate  of  South  America  neress.arily  varies  with  the 
extent  of  latitude  which  the  continent  tcaver«s^.  The  lati- 


tude, however,  is  only  one  of  the  cau-ses  of  the  variations  of 
trtnperatiire.  The  extensive  and  lofty  mountain-chain, 
the  highest  peaks  of  which  are  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
and  the  great  height  of  the  plateaus,  addc<l  to  the  steep 
descents  and  great  deptli&of  the  valleys  that  l)oUng  to  the 
system  of  the  Andes,  necessarily  produce  a great  roriety  of 
temperature  within  smalt  distances.  The  Andes  have  a 
curious  effect  on  the  distribution  of  rain  in  South  America. 
The  wide  plains  on  tho  oust  are  deluged,  within  the  tropics, 
by  the  hcav)'  periodical  rains  from  November  (o  May,  but 
the  Jtarrow  margin  between  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Pacifies 
is  almost  entirely  without  rain,  at  least  within  (he  tropics. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  this  phenomenon  is  confined  to 
those  parts  where  tlie  mountains  como  near  to  the  Ocean. 
In  Chili,  tho  north-west  winds  bring  abundance  of  rain. 
As  to  temperature,  that  of  Caracas  is  in  winter,  maxi- 
mum of  Fanrenheit  7C°,  minimum  52°;  in  summer,  maxi- 
mum 85°,  minimum  C9°.  Chili,  also,  though  bordering 
upon  the  torrid  zone,  never  feels  tho  extremity  of  heat.  At 
Lima,  the  thermometer  varies  from  61°  to  84°.  On  tlw 
ca.'ilem  parts  of  the  continent,  viz.,  Buenos  Avtos  and  Monte 
Video,  the  weather  is  wetter,  and  In  (he  winter  monllis  is 
often  boisterous  and  the  air  cool,  wlnUt  in  summer  (he 
heat  is  very  great  and  the  thunder-storms  often  tremen- 
dous. The  mean  temperature  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  for 
the  autumnal  period  of  Fohriiary.  March,  and  April,  is 
47°;  and  fur  the  three  following  months,  the  winter  period, 
it  is  34°  The  extensive  pampas  produce  in  the  dry  season 
an  effect  not  unlike  that  of  tho  kainsin  in  the  arid  regions 
of  Africa  and  the  Arabian  desert  In  St  Jago  del  Esfero, 
in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  a hot  wind  has  liccn 
felt  in  summer  month  of  Deceml)cr,  which  Misters  the 
skin  and  face,  scorches  the  leaves,  and  shrivels  tlie  bark  of 
trees.  (Sec  Temple's  Travels  in  Peru,  ii„  p.  484.) 

b.  1.  Much  new  information  respecting  parts  both  of  the 
wc.stem  coa.st  and  of  tho  Interiiir  of  South  America,  was  ob- 
tained about  tho  middle  of  the  hist  century,  from  the  ex- 
peditions sent  out  thither  l>v  France  and  Spain  to  measure 
an  arc  of  the  meridian.  1110  French  expedition  was  pul 
under  the  command  of  Godin,  Bougucr,  and  De  la  CumU- 
raine;  ami  the  .Spanish,  which  wa.s  to  co-operate  with  it, 
under  that  of  Don  Jorge  Juan,  and  Don  Antonio  dc  Ulloa. 
Both  left  Europe  in  the  spring  of  ] 735,  ami  Uie  two  parties 
met,  as  had  been  arranged,  at  Carthagena  in  the  course  of 
the  summer.  It  was  nearly  ten  years  before  (heir  return 
homo ; soon  after  which,  ample  accounts  of  their  operations 
and  of  all  they  had  seen  and  learned  were  published  in 
Spanish  by  Ulloa,  and  in  French  both  by  Boufucr  and  De 
la  Condamine.  Ulloa's  Ixiok  bos  been  translated  into 
English,  and  the  third  edition  was  published  at  I/>ndun  in 
2 voU.,  9V0.,  in  1772,  with  additions  by  Mr.  John  Adams  of 
Waltham  AM>ey,  who  had  resided  many  years  in  South 
America.  It  was  by  far  the  fullest  account  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quito  and  the  neighbouring  districts  which  hail 
then  appeared.  Ulloa  and  his  companions  had  visited  in 
r?on  nearly  every  part  of  that  province;  and  they  had, 
sides,  been  exceedingly  industrious  in  collecting  infor- 
mation from  all  who  had  any  to  give.  Ulloa,  besides 
crossing  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  exploring  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  from  Panama  down  to  Conception,  in  Chili, 
had  repeatedly  mailo  the  journey  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito, 
and  had  Iraur-cil  in  various  directions  a great  part  of  the 
country  to  tho  nth  and  north-eabt  of  that  town. 

De  U Condamine  publisheil  (he  account  of  the  adventure's 
of  himself  and  his  associates,  first  under  the  title  of  JteUiticm 
Abrigi'e  d un  Voyogr  fait  dans  [ Interieur  de  fAmeritiue 
Meridionale,  8vo.,  Pari.s  1 745,  lieing  the  report  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences ; and  aftenrards  more  at  length 
under  tho  title  of  Juumnl  dit  V'vyagi'  fait  par  Ordre  du  Pm 
n [ Equtileur,  4fo„  Paris,  1751.  Prefixed  to  the  last-mcn- 
tioncil  work  is  a map  of  Quito  on  a large  scale,  drawii  by 
D'Aiiville  under  the  direction  of  the  author  In  addition 
to  much  information  rc-peciing  the  interior  of  (ho  province 
of  Quito,  the  French  academicians  brought  home  the  first 
complete  account  that  had  been  given  of  tho  course  of  the 
.‘\raazons,  which  they  had  desccndeii  from  Quehroda  de 
Chuchunga  to  its  mouUi,  a distance  of  a thousand  leagues, 
'llicy  ascertained  in  particular  that  this  river  was  c/innccied 
ivith  the  Orinoco  by  the  Rio  Negro,  one  of  its  large  northern 
alllucnts,  a fact  which,  till  then,  had  been  doubted  or 
denied. 

But  the  geography  of  the  unper  regions  of  these  two  rivers 
has  been  recently  more  cumpletelv  elucidated  by  Hiimboldt 
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and  BonpUod,  wboae  examination  of  this  part  of  South  Ame- 
ricabe^an  in  1799.  and  did  not  terminate  till  1804.  In  thoae 
five  jears  afier  having  examined  the  exMut  from  Cumana  to 
CaraccaA,  and  made  various  excursions  in  the  ncighbour- 
houi}  of  botJ>  tonns,  they  jienctrated  acruM  the  great  plains 
to  tbo  Rio  Apure.  down  which  they  satlod  to  its  junction 
with  the  Orinoco.  They  then  ascended  the  Orinoco  by  its 
principal  branch  till  they  reached  tbu  village  of  San  her- 
iiando  de  Atabipo,  at  its  conllueuce  willi  tho  Aiabipo  and 
the  Guaviarc,  near  lat.  4^  N.  From  this  point  they  sailed 
up  tho  Atabipo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Terai,  which  latter 
they  ascende<l  aa  far  as  to  iU  Junction  with  the  Tuamiui, 
and  then  to  the  village  of  San  Antonio  do  Javita.  Hero 
they  were  detained  fur  some  days  till  their  boat  was  carried 
acTuss  the  land  to  tho  Pimichiii,  a iribular)'  of  tlus  Negro. 
Entering  tho  Pimichiu.  they  descended  it  till  it  bruught 
them  into  the  Rio  Negro,  down  which  they  sailed  till  they 
reached  tho  mission  of  San  Carlos,  a short  distance  below 
tire  mouth  of  the  Cassiquiari  channel,  by  which  the  Orinoco 
rominunicatcs  with  the  Rio  Negn),and  through  that,  as  has 
just  been  incntiuned,  with  the  Amazons.  They  afterwards 
returned  up  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Cassiquiart,  along 
which  they  proceeded  to  the  point  of  iU  junction  with  the 
Orinoco  at  Esmeralda,  having  for  the  Cest  t:me  completely 
traced  tlio  connexion  between  the  Amnzuos  and  the  latter. 
From  Esmeralda  they  sailed  down  the  Orinoco  to  Angostura, 
thus  retracing  part  of  their  former  voyage,  but  also  following 
the  river  over  a miurh  larger  portion  of  its  course.  Frout 
Angostura  they  proceeded  across  tlto  country  to  New  Bar* 
oelona  on  the  coast.  After  a visit  to  Cul^  they  again 
returned  to  the  continent,  and  having  lauded  at  tlw  town  of 
Carthagena,  proceeded  to  the  Hio  Magdalena,  wliich  they 
ascend^  as  fu  as  k was  navigable.  On  leaving  the  Mag- 
dalena they  pursued  their  route  to  Popayan  and  Quito,  and 
penetrated  southwards  as  far  as  Lima,  in  the  course  ufihetr 
joumey  crossing  the  Cordillera  of  the  .\ndes  no  fewer  than 
five  times,  and  obtaining  much  new  information  re^ieotiog 
the  iif^r  portions  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  a part  of  one 
of  tbe  branrhes  of  which  they  descended,  having  entered  it 
at  a point  comiderably  higher  than  that  wliere  De  la  Coo* 
damine  had  begun  his  voyage.  From  Lima  Uiey  went  by 
sea  to  Gu^aquil,  and  thence  in  the  same  manner  to  Aoa- 
pulro  in  New  Spain.  The  examination  of  the  town  and 
vicinity  of  Mexico  and  tho  other  parts  of  that  interesting 
region  concluded  their  researcUoa  m America,  in  tlio  course 
of  which,  besides  large  and  important  accessions  to  natural 
history,  antiquities,  and  various  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge, tbe  goc^rapbical  positions  that  had  been  determined 
amounted  to  nearly  seven  hundred. 

Still  Airther  additions  to  the  geography  of  South  Amo* 
rica  may  soon  be  expected  from  M.  ^npland,  wIk>,  having 
gone  out  to  Buonos  Ayres  in  1818,  two  years  after  undertook 
a journey  to  Paraguay,  whore  he  was  seised  and  detained 
by'  orders  of  Prancia,  who  had  acquired  an  absolute  autho- 
rity in  the  province.  He  has  recently,  liowevcr.  obtained 
his  lilierty,  and  is  said  to  have  now  returned  to  France. 
From  the  opportunities  of  observation  which  he  has  bad,  we 
may  expect  a large  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  hydro- 
graphy of  the  Rio  do  la  Plata,  and  the  natural  history  of  tliis 
portion  of  South  America. 

In  1817,  when  tbe  Archduchess  of  Austria  was  married 
to  Don  Pedro,  then  Crown  Prince  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Joh.  Bapt. 
Von  Spix,  and  Dr.  C.  F.  Phil.  Von  Martius,  were  sent  out 
m the  train  of  the  princess  by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  with 
instructions  to  explore  some  portion  of  Uiat  region  of  South 
Aniericu.  Having  landed  at  Hio  de  Janeiro,  these  tra- 
vellers, after  some  time,  pru<‘4!eded  to  tlie  city  of  San  Paulo 
lo  the  interior,  from  which  they  dlreoted  their  course 
northwards  to  Villa  Rica,  having  visited  on  the  way  tbe 
royal  iron-fi>un<lries  at  San  Joiio  de  Ypancma.  r'rom 
Villa  Rica  they  made  an  excursion  to  tho  Coroadus  Indisiu 
on  the  Rio  Xipotd,  and  also  asoended  tbe  mountain  of 
lUcoluroi  in  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  the  town.  They  then, 
after  some  other  excursions,  went  to  the  island  of  St.  Louis, 
and  there  putting  on  board  ship,  arrived  after  a voyage 
of  six  days  at  ^ra,  near  tho  mouth  of  the  Amazons. 
From  this  point  they  travelled  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
as  lar  as  to  Pauxis,  6vc  hundrc<i  miles  up  the  country, 
from  whence  pursuing  their  mute  in  the  i>amc  direcUun, 
they  at  length  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro.  Mar- 
bus  then  proceeded  up  the  Japura,  tiU  he  reached  the  base 
of  the  mountain  Aravcoara;  while  Spix.  following  the  main 
fttreais,  crossed  successively  the  Jurua.  the  Jurstry,  and  tho 


I^a,  and  penstraUd  to  Tabatiaga,  tbo  lo^t  Portuguese  set- 
tlement, at  the  mouth  of  the  J upary.  On  meeting  again,  the 
two  relumed  together  down  the  Amazons  tu  Para.  Their 
explunitions,  therefore,  may  be  shortly  desenbed  as  having 
extended  in  one  directiou  from  tlie  *24lii  degree  of  south 
latitude  to  the  equator,  and  in  Oie  other  from  Uie  mouth  of 
the  Amazons  to  the  frontiers  of  Peru,  bpix  and  MarUua 
brought  homo  extensive  and  valuable  collections  m natural 
history,  which  havo  liceii  dupoailed  in  a budding  at  Munich, 
called  the  Brazilian  Museum,  erected  expressly  for  their 
reception.  

A gruet  partof  Ute  precious  metals  used  in  the  world  are 
brought  from  America,  and.  with  tho  exception  of  the 
Mexa^an  niioes.  almost  all  from  the  souUiern  continent. 
Gold  is  fouiwl  in  New  Granada.  Peru.  Chili.  La  Plata,  and 
Brazil,  and  in  North  Carolina : and  disuoaomLi  have  been  for 
some  time  a part  of  the  Brazilian  exports.  The  silver  mines 
in  Peru  are  very  rich,  ami  in  Chili  there  are  mines  of  silver, 
lead,  and  sulphur : those  of  cofipor  are  still  more  abundant. 
7'lieze  arc  mines  of  iron,  sulphur,  antimony,  tin,  lead,  copper, 
and  quicksilver,  in  Braid,  but  the  pursuit  of  tbe  precious 
metals  appears  to  have  diverted  attention  from  other  miniog 
speculations.  America  also  sends  to  Europe  pearls  and 
other  precious  stones.  (See  Msltebrun's  ; Hum- 

buhlt's  TravrU,  &c.) 

Tbo  following  staterocat,  from  a parliamentary  paper, 
exliibito  a remarkable  decrease  in  tho  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  drawn  from  America. 

Gu/rf  and  ^iJver  A/incr.— Statement  of  Ut*  value  ^torliug 
of  gidd  and  silver  raised  in  each  of  the  Miveral  raining 
couuirios  of  America  and  Russia,  in  the  two  periods  of 
twenty  years  from  179b  to  1809  inclusive,  and  from  1810  to 
lb:l!>  inclusive  ; derived  from  Che  returns  of  Brilieh  consular 
agents. 


General  Abstract,  from  1790  to  IStiO 


Mexico 

Oeld.  , 
£.  \ 
4.52.1,378  ' 

Ssihw. 

£. 

94,429,304 

Total. 

£. 

98,952.681 

Panama  . 

22.3,518 

— 

223,518 

Chili 

863,974 

944,736 

1,808,710 

Buenos  Ayres 

1,862,955 

19,286,8.11 

21,149,786 

Total  of  America 

7,473.825 

114.660,870 

122,1 34,695 

From  1810  to  1829. 


Mexico  . 

I'anaraa  . 

Chili  . 

Buenos  Ayres  . | 

*u«ld. 

£. 

1.913.075 

23,603 

1.9U4.514 

2,161,940 

6ilvrr. 

£. 

45,388.729 

878. U8 
1 7.895,842 

Tol«l. 

£. 

47,301.604 

23,603 

2.782.702 

1M67.782 

Total  of  America 
Russia 

6.U03.I32 

3.70J.743 

1 54.162,759 
1.502.9b! 

i 60.165,891 
1 5.206,724 

9,796.875 

55.665.740 

65.372.615 

V.THE  MAN  OF  AMERICA.  The  native  Americans 
constitute,  at  the  preseni  day,  by  Ihcir  physiral  cljaracters, 
not  less  than  by  thoir  languages,  a race  different  from  those 
known  before  the  discovery  of  America.  Tho  following 
general  description  of  them  has  been  given.  The  natives 
of  this  part  of  tho  world  ore,  in  general,  of  a robust  frame 
and  a well-proportioned  figure.  Their  complexion  U of 
bfonzo,  or  re^ldish-copper  hue— rusty-coloured,  as  it  were, 
and  not  unbke  cinnamon.  Their  hair  is  black,  long, 
coarse,  and  shining,  but  not  thickly  sot  on  the  head. 
Tlieir  lieard  is  thin,  ami  grows  in  tufU.  Their  furc- 
head  is  low.  and  their  eyes  are  lengthened  ouU  with  tho 
outer  angles  turned  up  towards  the  temples : live  eyebrows 
high,  the  cheek- bones  ppominent;  the  nose  a little  tiattened. 
but  well  raarkcil ; tho  lips  extemlcd,  and  their  tueth  i;li>sc1y 
set  and  pointed.  In  their  rooutli  thoro  is  an  expression  of 
sweetness,  which  forms  n contrast  wiih  the  harsh  t harartcr 
of  their  countenance.  Their  head  is  of  a wiuare  shape,  and 
their  face  is  broad,  without  being  Hat.  and  Upers  lowanla 
tbe  chin.  Their  features.  viewe«l  in  proBlc,  are  prominent, 
and  deeply  sculptured.  They  have  a high  chest,  massy 
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thiifh**,  aim  arched  legs,  their  feet  arc  generally  large, 
though  some  have  been  noticed  to  have  small  feet  and  hands, 
and  their  whole  body  is  squat  and  thick-seL  Though  the 
shape  of  the  forehead,  and  of  the  vertex,  frequently  depends 
on  artificial  means,  yet,  independently  of  the  custom  which 
prevails  amongst  them  of  disfiguring  the  heads  of  infants, 
there  is  no  other  pooplo  in  the  world  in  whom  the  fVontal 
bone  is  so  much  tlattened  above ; and,  generally  speaking, 
Uie  skull  is  light.  Such  are  said  to  bo  the  general  charac* 
teristics  of  all  the  nations  of  America,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, ofthose  who  occupy  its  two  extremities.  The  northern 
Rsquimaux,  for  instance,  are  below  the  middle  stature ; the 
Abipones,  it  is  said,  and  still  more  especially  the  Patago- 
nians, exce^  the  ordina^  height.  This  muscular  oonsli- 
tution,  with  a tall  figure,  is  in  some  degree  met  with  among 
tile  natives  of  Chili,  as  well  as  the  Canbbeans  on  the  banks 
of  the  Caroni.  a tributary  of  the  Oriiiucu,  and  amongst  the 
Arkansas,  who  are  esteemed  the  handsomest  natives  of  this 
continent. 

The  copper  or  bronie  hue  of  the  skin  is,  with  some  slight 
exceptions,  common  to  almost  all  the  nations  of  America ; 
upon  which  the  climate,  the  situation,  or  the  mode  of  living, 
appear  not  to  exercise  the  slightest  influence.  Some  of  the 
thlics  in  Guiana  are  described  as  nearly  black,  though  easily 
distinguished  from  the  negro.  The  colour  of  the  natives 
of  Brazil  and  of  California  is  deep,  although  the  latter  in- 
habit the  temperate  zone,  and  the  fonner  live  near  tho 
tropic.  The  natives  of  Now  Spain  are  darker  than  the 
Inclians  of  (^uiio  and  New  Granada,  who  inhabit  a pre- 
cisely analogous  climate.  The  nations  dispersed  to  the 
north  of  the  Rio  Gola,  are  darker  than  those  that  border 
on  the  kin^om  of  Guatemala.  The  Indians  who,  in  the 
torrid  zone,  inhabit  the  roost  elevated  Table  l^nd  of  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  have  a complexion  as  much  cop- 
per-coloured as  those  who  cultivate  the  banana  under  a 
burning  sun,  in  the  narrowest  and  deepest  valleys  of  tho 
equinoctial  regions.  The  Indians  who  inhabit  the  moun- 
tains ore  clothed,  and  were  m>  long  before  the  conquest,  while 
the  Aborigines  that  wander  on  the  plains  of  South  America 
are  perfectly  or  nearly  naked,  and  consequently  are  always 
exposed  to  vortical  rays  of  the  sun.  Tliese  facts  show 
that  the  colour  of  the  American  depends  very  little  on  tho 
local  situation  which  he  actually  occupies;  and  never,  in 
the  same  individual,  are  those  purU  of  the  body  that  are 
constantly  covered,  of  a fairer  colour  than  those  in  contact 
with  tho  air;  the  infants,  moreover,  are  never  white  when 
they  are  bom. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  Americans  were  with- 
out beards,  and  certainly  there  are  many  aimmg  them  who 
have  neillier  beard  nor  hair  on  apy  part  of  their  |wrson.  ex- 
cept the  head.  But  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  torrid 
zone,  and  South  America,  luive  generally  a small  beard 
which  becomes  longer  by  shaving,  and  among  the  Patago- 
nians there  arc  many  who  have  lieords.  A lute  traveller 
(Temple)  asserts  that  the  Chinguano  Indians  of  the  province 
of  Tahja  are  beardless,  without  stating  any  opinion  as  to 
this  being  natural  or  the  efiect  of  plucking  out  the  hair. 
Almost  aU  the  Indians  near  Mexico,  and  some  on  the  north- 
west coast,  wear  mustachios.  An  inference  has  been  drawn 
that  the  Indians  have  a larger  quantity  of  beard  in  pro- 
portion to  their  distance  from  the  equator.  The  deficiency 
of  beard  does  not  exclusively  belong  to  the  Americans,  nur 
is  it  by  any  means  a certain  sign  of  degeneracy,  for  some 
beardless  races,  such  as  the  negroes  of  Congo,  are  very 
robust,  and  of  colossal  size. 

These  physiological  characters,  according  to  some  opinions, 
appear  to  establish  an  affinity  between  the  Americans  and 
tile  Mongol  race  of  Asia,  as  well  as  tho  Malays,  and  otliers ; 
but  the  resemblance  docs  not  extend  beyond  mere  colour, 
and  cannot  apply  to  the  more  essential  parts— the  cranium, 
the  hair,  and  the  profile.  The  great  number  of  separate 
languages  proves  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can trilies  have  long  existed  in  tiiat  savage  soliiudu  in  wliich 
they  are  still  plunged.  Dr.  Von  Martins  (Lontion  Geogra~ 
phictxl  Journal^  vol.  ii.)  has  asi'ertained  the  names  of  more 
than  two  hundred  and  flAy  tribes,  some  (»f  them  consisting 
of  Very  small  nuutliers,  in  the  interior  of  Brazil : many  of 
these  numerous  sub-divisions  are.  no  doubt,  closelv  related 
to  one  another,  but  the  present  splitting  up  of  the  Brazilian 
Indians  is  a curious  phenomenon.  The  want  of  a iximmon 
language  anuujg  so  many  trilnj-s  may  bo  the  effect  of  some 
great  pditicul  convulsion,  and  it  is.  at  the  same  time,  a 
cause  of  gradual  decay  and  extinction  of  races.  Tiedilions, 


monuments,  manners,  and  customs,  seem  to  indicate  tome 
affinity  with  Asia,  but  the  communications,  if  any,  must 
have  bi*L*n  anterior  to  the  developeroent  of  the  state  of 
things  prevailing  in  the  present  day. 

la  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Americans,  numerous  rnn- 
jecturea  have  been  formed,  it  has  been  supposed  by  one 
writer,  that  America  was  peopled  from  the  dispersion  of  the 
Israelites — by  another,  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  ance:dors 
of  the  Mexicans — by  some,  that  the  Carthaginians — and  by 
others,  that  the  antient  Celts,  made  expeditions  to  America. 
Indeed,  what  theory  is  there,  however  absurd,  that  will  not 
meet  with  supporters,  as  long  as  facts  are  few  and  doubtfrl  ? 
Grotius  has  derived  the  Nortli  American  population  from 
the  Norwegians,  and  the  theory  of  tho  purely  Asiatic  origin 
of  the  Americans  has  met  with  numerous  supporters,  among 
whom  Vator  of  Berlin,  in  his  discourse  on  the  Languiges 
of  America,  inserted  in  Adelung's  MitkridtUes,  l^k  3, 
says  it  is  a demonstrable  fact,  ‘ that  on  the  north-west  parts 
of  America,  in  Greenland,  and  on  the  coast  of  Labndor. 
as  also  (u  the  west  of  it,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Asiatic  oxut, 
there  dwells  a people  which  is  one  and  the  same  raev  with 
tho  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  coast  of  Asia,  and  of  the 
islands  lying  between  tho  two  hemispheres.'  This  is  pro- 
bable enough,  but  what  does  it  prove  os  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  American  population  ? In  fact,  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  us  in  coming  to  any 
certain  conclusion  on  the  subject  What  the  real  affinity 
of  this  race  or  races  of  men  is  to  the  rest  of  the  great 
family  of  mankind,  is  a question  involved  in  obscurity  : and 
speculation  on  this  subject  wiihout  a larger  collection  of  facts 
is  not  likely  to  forward  tho  dUcuvery  of  truth. 

America  presents  both  in  tho  northern  and  soutbero  con- 
tinents, traces  of  the  labour  of  man,  which  perhaps  belong 
to  no  race  that  inliabited  the  continent  at  the  time  of  its 
Kuropean  discovery.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  indeed 
in  numerous  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  are  found 
mounds  of  earth,  and  fortifications  undoubtedly  of  high 
antiquity.  Some  of  these  mounds  are  overgrown  witn 
antient  trees,  like  a part  of  tho  primeval  forest,— a fact  indi- 
cating an  antii^ity  of  at  least  many  hundred  years.  The 
pyramid.s  of  Mexico,  (he  remains  and  the  lios-reliefs  of 
Guatemala  near  Palenque.  on  Uie  UsuroasinUi  river,  and 
tho  works  of  the  Peruvian  Indians,  are,  according  to  i,ome 
opinions,  the  work  of  races  anterior  to  any  now  existing; 
but  how  a mure  ciinlitod  race  was  compelled  to  yield  to  one 
less  advanced,  so  as  to  leave  no  traces  but  what  we  sec,  is 
a thing  rather  difficult  to  coni|)rchend.  If  we  have  learnt 
nothing  else  from  inquiries  into  the  history  of  man  in 
America,  wc  have  learnt  at  least  to  reject  the  unfounded 
bypothesi.t  uf  the  very  rei*ent  peopling  and  formation  of  that 
continent.  On  comparing  the  most  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  existing  natives  of  widely-separated  parts  of  this  conti- 
nent, we  find  some  most  marked  differences  both  in  physical 
appearance,  manners,  language,  and  knowledge  of  the  use- 
ful arts.  Whatever  general  resemblance  we  may  discover, 
we  find  also  differences  quite  as  striking.  Yet  theories 
and  generalizations  arc  formed  of  the  most  plausible  cha- 
racter, all  tending  wonderfully  to  simplify  the  subject  by 
systematic  classifieations  and  general  assertions.  One.  with 
great  self-composure,  will  redu<*e  all  the  languages  (including 
those  of  which  we  know  nothing)  to  a few  great  classes : and 
another  again,  in  two  or  three  sentences,  will  either  ele- 
vate to  a high  point  of  excellence,  or  characterize  as  brutes 
and  unfeeling  savages,  all  the  inhabitants  of  a continent 
that  stretches  almost  from  pole  to  pole.  Ignorance  uf  facts 
is  tho  only  source  uf  all  these  sweeping  assertions.  The 
love  of  hasty  generalization  is  one  of  the  strong  obstacles  to 
knowledge  which  we  uf  the  present  day  have  to  guard 
against:  the  rapid  accumulation  of  facts  within  modern  times 
makes  every  successi^'e  writer  think  ho  has  attained  all  tho 
elements  for  forming  a ooropicle  system.  A careful  exa- 
mination of  facts,  as  they  rapidly  increase,  should  teach  a 
different  lesson. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  study  of  the  native  races 
of  America  has  been  prosecuted  in  n manner  likely  to  lead 
either  to  probable  results,  or  to  aecuralc  knowledge  of  faeis. 
which  may  perl\a)M  prevent  us  from  coming  to  any  results 
at  all.  It  is  only  when  the  white  man  has  destroyed  or  dc- 
baMsl  a large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World, 
that  he  begins  to  inquire  with  more  eager  interest  into  the 
diameter  and  history  of  his  preflocessors  in  the  possossion 
of  the  soil.  Raees  of  men  have  undoubtedly  disappeared 
before  the  civilizing  itirtucnce  of  the  white  man.  even  in 
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Europe,  and  tlie  same  process  has  taken  place  in  the  Hew 
World,  and  is  now  takin?  place  in  Van  Diemen's  land.  The 
wnile  man  covets  the  ienilc  lands  which  the  native  only 
roams  over  in  pursuit  of  prey,  or  partially  cultivates ; and 
the  process  oi  the  occupation  of  the  land  when  once  be;jun 
by  the  European  colonist,  especiuJiy  those  of  the  Teutonic 
slock,  is  only  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
climate.  The  native  f^radually  recedes  and  disappears  till 
the  white  man  has  reached  the  Iwundaries  of  aj^ricultura) 
occupation,  or  till  climate  arrests  his  proi^ress.  Thus 
in  North  America,  where  the  exclusive  habits  of  the  while 
coluni-st  arc  intolerant  of  all  modes  of  life  but  that  whioh 
he  prescribes,  the  Indian  and  he  are  mutual  enemies ; 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  aborii^ines  has  re^larly  con- 
tinued, till,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Appalachian  Kvstem, 
scarcely  a vestitte  of  the  primitive  races  worth  noticing  ts 
found ; from  the  Appalachian  to  the  borders  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  the  same  history  is  rapidly  in  progress,  and  the 
western  limits  of  the  while  man's  rule  must  lie  the  rude 
plains  which  he  cannot  cultivate.  The  Indian  has  only 
been  preserved  in  the  two  Americas  where  he  has  mingled 
with  the  white  man,  and  partly  adopted  his  habits ; or  where 
impenetrable  unwholesome  forests,  or  cold  inhospitable  re- 
gions, have  protected,  or  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Arau- 
ranos  of  Chili,  his  own  coura^;e  has  saverl  him  from  exter- 
mination. The  islands  of  the  Columbian  Archipelago  pre- 
sent the  singular  spectacle  of  a whole  race  of  people  that 
has  disappeared  within  the  limits  of  recent  and  authentic 
history' : their  place  is  occupied  by  the  white  man  of  Europe 
as  the  master,  and  the  black  man  of  Africa  as  the  slave; 
and  who  can  say  what  may  be  the  future  revolutions  in 
the  history  of  these  new  occupants? 

The  European  settlers  have  been,  in  North  America, 
principallythe  British,  with  a considerable  number  of  French 
and  Spaniards,  some  Dutch.  Swedes,  and,  especially  in  the 
stale  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.,  a considerable  number  of  Ger- 
mans: in  South  America,  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
have  been  the  chief  settlers,  with  some  Dutch  and  English. 
7*ho  particular  accounts  of  the  various  settlements  will  be 
found  under  the  heads  of  the  countries  to  which  they  refer. 

The  population  of  the  western  hemisphere  has  bwn  thus 
distributed  : — 

Whites 13,500,IK)0 

Indians $,600.U00 

Negroes 6,300,«ti0 

Mixed  races 6,500,000 


35.100,000 

and  by  another  computation  according  to  languages,  the 
division  is  ns  follows 

Speaking  the  English  language  . . 11,647,000 

Spanish 10,174,000 

Portuguese 3,740,000 

French l,‘J4‘i.U00 

Dutch,  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  and 

Russian  216,000 

Indian  languages 7,543,000 


34,562.000  I 

But  these  estimates  are  necessarily  very  loose,  nor  is  it  j 
easy  to  distinguish  exactly  the  possession  of  the  native  | 
trills.  They  predominate,  in  North  America,  in  the  terri- 
tories west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  possess  the  vast  regions 
norUi  of  the  United  States,  and  west  of  the  St.  Lawrence: 
native  tribes  are  also  found  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  In 
South  America,  they  o<'Cupy  chielly  Patagonia,  TiOrra  del 
Kuego,  the  Guianos,  Brazil,  and  many  parts  of  the  basins 
of  the  Orinoco.  Amazon,  and  l.a  Plata. 

V.  ZOOLOGY  OF  AMERICA.  The  southern  por- 
tion of  this  vast  ronlinent  contains  an  animal  population 
which  is  in  a great  measure,  peculiar,  and  among  its 
mammals  particularly,  offers  a large  variety  of  forms  and 
chicracters  to  w'htch  xvc  find  no  corresponding  types  among 
the  productions  of  any  other  country.  In  North  America, 
the  case  is  different;  a great  portion  of  it  is  plaecil  under 
the  same  parallels,  and  similar  in  soil  and  cJimate  to  tiiu 
curresiHimling  parts  of  Asia  and  Esirope.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising. therefore,  that  it  should  likeus>c  resemble  tiu'sc 
continents  in  its  zoologiial  chaiactors;  more  especially 
w hen  it  is  remembercil  that  the  opiKisite  shores  of  Asia  and 
Amertr:«  qpprourli  within  a >hort  uiaUince  of  one  another  at 
Beii‘-iiig -s  Slniils.  .\ll  animaU  which  are  capable  of 
eiuiuring  the  rigour  of  these  high  latitudes,  may  probably 


pass  from  one  continent  to  the  other,  either  by  means  of 
the  ice.  or  by  swimming  to  the  different  islands  interposed 
lietwccn  the  opposite  shores.  Thus  the  common  bear,  the 
wolf,  the  fox.  the  glutton,  the  badger,  the  sable,  the  ermine, 
the  beaver,  the  elk,  and  the  rein-deer,  are  found  equally 
in  Sweden,  in  Siberia,  and  in  northern  America ; and 
if  a few  jpecrer,  such  as  the  bison  and  musk-ox,  ap|)car  to 
be  more  confine<l  in  their  geographical  range,  it  is.  most 
probably,  owing  to  particular  circumstances : at  all  events, 
there  is  nut,  perhaps,  a single  natural  genut  to  be  found 
north  of  the  fortieth  parallel  in  one  continent  which  does 
not  equally  exist  in  the  other  two. 

Out  of  1346  mammals  which  have  been  described  and  in- 
dicated by  zoolpgists.  no  fewer  than  537  species  are  found 
in  America,  whilst  Asia,  the  next  richest  portion  of  the 
earth  in  the  variety  of  its  mammals,  contains  only  422 ; 
Africa.  30U  ; Europe.  1^0:  ami  Australia.  HO.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  peculiar  characters  of  American  mam- 
malogy, the  manner  m which  the  different  orders  are  dis- 
tributed with  relation  to  this  ronlinent,  and  the  relative 
proportion  which  the  number  of  American  species  bears  to 
the  whole  number  in  each  order.  Indigenous  animals 
alone  have  been  included : the  ox.  horse,  and  other  domestic 
quadrupeds,  impofted  by  the  European  colonists,  do  not 
properly  belong  to  American  zoology. 
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The  peculiar  and  appropriate  characters  of  American 
mammalogy  are  distinctly  shown  by  this  Table.  Of  the 
537  species  contained  in  the  second  column,  57onlv,  or  little 
more  than  I in  10,  extend  into  Northern  Asio  ana  Europe: 
and  if  from  these  wc  deduct  the  1 4 cetacea  and  1 6 species  of 
seals  comprised  among  the  carnivora,  which  all  inhabit  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  the  common  northern  boundary  of  these  two 
continents  and  of  America,  it  will  be  found  that  the  land 
animals  commuii  to  all  three  are  re<luced  to  the  compara- 
tively trilling  number  of  27,  not  a single  species  of  which 
extends  to  the  south  of  (he  isthmus  of  Diricn.  The  great 
minority  of  them,  indeed,  belong  to  the  carnivorous  fur- 
bearirrg  quadrupeds,  to  the  chas-e  of  wTiich  we  arc  partly 
indebted  for  our  geographical  knowle«lge  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  They  include  the  common 
brown  and  the  Pdlar  bears,  the  badger,  and  glutton,  the 
dog.  wolf,  Arctic  and  common  fox,  and  two  or  three  other 
species  or  varieties,  two  or  three  feline  animals  of  the  lynx 
kind,  the  common  weasel,  the  ermine,  the  pine  martin, 
anil  the  marine  and  river  otters.  Tlie  seven  rwlentia  com- 
mon to  the  old  and  new  worlds  arc.  the  beaver,  the  common 
rat  and  mouse,  the  common  squirrel,  the  varying  or  Polar 
hare,  the  rizel  or  souslic  marmot,  and  the  common  water 
rat : the  two  ruminating  quadrupeds  arc  the  elk  and  rein- 
deer. 

The  mammalogy  of  the  extensive  continent  of  South 
America,  at  least  as  far  as  wo  arc  at  present  acquainted 
with  it,  is  altogether  peculiar.  A very  few  species  of  carni- 
vora and  manupiaUa,  indeed,  such  as  the  couguar  and 
opossum,  extend  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States;  but  the  (juodrumana,  edentata,  and  pachydermata, 
without  exception,  and  by  far  the  greatest  numl»eruf  species 
belonging  to  the  other  onlers,  have  never  passed  the  isth- 
mus of  D.iricn.  and  are,  consequently,  confinwl  exclu- 
ttivclv  to  South  America.  On  the  other  hand,  few  of  tlw 
iniiabitunts  of  the  norlliern  continent  extend  into  the 
southern : so  that,  in  this  respect,  the  two  portions  might 
aliiKisl  be  viewed  as  distinct  continents.  In  utlicr  re- 
spects it  IS  to  Ite  observed,  and  it  Is.  perhaps,  tlic  most 
mnarkuhlc  feature  in  American  zoology,  that,  nhstr.icling 
tile  ce/acca,  which  arc  aquatic  animals,  three  only  out  of 
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the  ei|(bt  terrestrul  orders  have  species  common  to  this  and 
other  continents ; whilst  of  the  remaining;  five,  tlie  Ainc* 
rican  species  arc  oxclusively  confined  to  the  southern  hemi- 
tphero. 

Among  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  found  the 
very  few  domestic  animals  which  existed  in  America  previ- 
ous to  the  arrival  of  Columbus;  and  oven  they  possessed 
only  the  lama  and  vicuuoa,  or  pacua,  (.^ncAem'ti  hema  and 
t'lrunno,)  and  a small  species  of  lap-dog  which  tlicy  called 
olco,  and  which  is  believed  to  have  resembled  the  small 
naked  variety  at  present  found  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant. 
The  lama  and  pacos  were  used  as  boasts  of  bunion,  and  the 
lone  and  thick  Ucece  of  the  latter  furnished  a rich  fine 
wool,  which  was  manufactured  into  clotii  of  a beautiful 
texture;  the  flesh  of  both  species  supplied  an  agreoablc 
and  wbulcsoroo  food.  Tlio  liorse,  tlic  ass,  the  ox,  the 
sheep,  the  goat,  and  llie  pig.  ore  all  stmngers  to  the  New 
World.  Its  inhabitants,  therefore,  in  their  progress  to  civi- 
lization, deprived  of  the  assistance  of  these  valuable  do- 
mestics, hiui  to  contend  with  dithculties  and  to  overcome 
impediments  which  were  utU^rly  unknown  to  tho  more  for- 
tunate Asiatic.  Yet  America  is  not  destitute  of  herbivorous 
animals,  which,  in  a domestic  state,  would  have  vastly  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  power  and  resources  of  the  native 
tribes.  Of  tho  Uiirty  ruminating  animals,  indeed,  which  ore 
foun<l  in  America,  by  far  the  gn*atcr  number  belong  the 
doer-kind,  which  arc  not  well  adapted  for  donu>stic  pur- 
poses. Still  tho  bisou,  {Bom  AmericanuJi,)  tho  big-homed 
sheep,  {Oi'is  montoma,)  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat 
(Copra  Americtinn)  would  have  been  most  valuable  do- 
mestics, and  have  materially  improvc<l  tho  condition  of  the 
natives.  The  companions  of  Cortez  found  these  animals 
all  prescr^'ed  as  curiosities,  with  the  other  indigenous 
animals  of  tho  countr)',  in  the  menageries  of  Montezuma. 

Since  the  planting  of  tho  European  colonies  and  the  in- 
troduction of  tho  ortH  and  agriculture  of  civilized  life,  tho 
domestic  animals  of  the  Old  World  have  im^reased  prodigi- 
ously in  ever)'  part  of  America.  In  many  places  they  have 
oven  regained  their  pristine  state  of  savage  freedom;  innu- 
merable herds  of  wild  oxen  cover  the  rich  Savannahs  of 
Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Colombia  ; and  troops  of  horses, 
equally  wild,  aro  found  in  every  part  of  the  Pampas  of 
South  America,  and  likewise  in  tho  high  plains  of  the  Ar- 
kansas in  North  America.  A nominal  property  in  tliese  wild 
herds  is  generally  claimed  by  particular  individuals,  and 
they  arc  assembled  also  at  particular  periods  to  bo  marked 
and  cuuntiMl ; but,  in  all  ot^r  respects,  they  are  led  to  the 
unrestrained  exemise  of  their  natural  freedom.  The  homed 
cattle  arc  principally  valuable  for  their  hide  and  tallow,  which 
aro  for  the  most  part  shipped  to  European  ports,  and  consti- 
tute two  of  the  staple  commodities  of  South  American  c.x- 
portalion.  From  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  alone,  as 
wo  are  assured  by  Azara,  upwanis  of  &00,00t>  hides  are 
exported  annually.  The  custom  of  hunliug  cattle  fur  this 
purpose  is  become,  in  South  America,  a particular  trade, 
and  a native  is  never  considered  properly  educattnl  till  he 
can  throw  the  lasso,  or  use  the  knife  with  skill  aixl  dexterity. 
For  tho  puqx)se  of  procuring  hides,  it  is  necessary  tliat  a 
number  of  horsemen  should  unite.  These  arrange  them- 
selves in  two  lines,  forming  an  angle ; they  then  separate 
a small  troon  of  cattle  from  the  general  herd,  and  press  them 
in  upon  right  and  led,  whilst  the  hunter  who  forms  the 
apex  of  the  angle,  with  a small  semicircular  od/e  which  he 
carries  fur  that  purp3so,  houghs  each  beivst  in  succ«^ion  ius 
he  cumes  up  with  it.  till  tho  whole  troop  are  disabled.  Dur- 
ing all  this  u]>oration,  Uio  hunters  arc  kept  at  a sharp  round 
gallop,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  thus  secured  a suflicient 
jiumber  of  beasts,  they  return  upon  their  steps,  preceded  by 
tlie  same  individual  who  formed  the  point  of  the  angle 
before,  and  whose  present  duty  it  is  to  pith  the  animals, 
which  he  does  in  a most  dexterous  manner  by  a singlo  stroke 
of  a small  dagger,  whilst  his  companions  who  follow  him 
are  engaged  in  having  the  carcass  and  separating  the  tuUuw. 
When  a single  beast  is  wanted,  however,  for  ihe  purposes  of 
tlio  table,  it  is  more  usually  procured  by  means  of  the  lasso, 
aluch  is  nothing  more  than  a noose  at  the  end  of  a long 
roil  of  rope,  hut  which,  from  the  unerring  certainty  with 
33  hich  it  is  thrown,  becomes  a most  formidable  weaiion  in 
the  hands  of  tho  South  AmericanB.  The  other  end  of  the 
ro(ie  is  secured  to  the  saddle,  cr  girths,  of  the  rider,  and  in  this 
uav  hu  will  gallop  for  miles, dragging  a wild  ox  behind  him. 

In  tho  immense  Pampas  of  South  America,  there  are 
numerous  troops  of  wild  horses,  which,  though  of  less  im- 


portance than  the  bomod  cattle,  are  not  without  their  uses 
to  the  inhabitants ; in  fact,  they  furnish  the  only  means  id 
crossing  these  extensive  plains,  and,  consequently,  of  com 
luunicuting  with  the  neighlxiuring  countries.  Tlie  traveller 
and  his  guide  set  oQ'ou  linrseback,  driving  a wild  troop  of 
these  animals  at  full  gallop  before  them  : when  one  beast  U 
exhausted,  another  is  secured  by  means  of  the  lasso,  the 
saddle  is  changed,  tho  rider  mounts  and  continues  his  jour- 
ney, repeating  the  same  operation  as  often  as  requisite  till 
he  arrives  at  his  station  for  the  night ; here  be  obfeiins  a 
fresh  troop,  and  in  this  maimer  will  travel  for  many  days  in 
succession,  at  tho  rate  of  lOU  or  1*20  miles  a-day.  Muck 
curious  infunuation  concerning  this  mode  of  travelliug,  a* 
well  as  on  oilier  subjects  conuected  witli  South  America, 
may  be  found  in  Captain  Hvmd's  Bough  NoU*  oj  a Jimrru^ 
arros*  the  Pa/upax,  and  also  in  Temple's  Peru.  Azara  in- 
(bmiB  us,  that  the  Indians  of  tlie  Pampas  ore  very  partial  to 
horse-llesh.  and  Mr.  Ross  Cox.  in  lus  late  valuable  account 
of  tlic  Colombia  River,  assurus  us  that  nut  the  ladiamr 
alone,  but  hkcvrisc  tho  European  fur-lradi’rs  who  annually 
ascend  tliat  river,  depend  for  their  subsistence  chicUy  upon 
horse-Uesh,  and  that  to  procure  ' horses  fur  the  kettle.'  they 
arc  often  obliged  to  give  an  extravagant  price,  and  some- 
times even  to  sacrifice  the  animals  which  arc  nocesazxy 
for  the  transport  of  their  merchandise. 

The  ass.  the  slioop.  tlie  goat,  and  tlic  bog  were  Ukcwue 
introduced  into  America,  both  north  and  south,  bv  the  early 
European  colonists ; with  the  exception  of  the  Log  in  the 
Unit^  States,  they  have  not  increased  in  Uie  some  propor- 
tion us  the  horse  and  ox.  The  ass  is  principally  employ  ed 
in  the  old  SpauLsli  and  Portuguese  settlements  fur  the 
purpose  of  breeding  mules,  wliicli  ore  universally  employed 
lu  traniporting  (he  precious  metals,  and  possess  all  live 
wonderful  sagacity  in  discovering  and  avuiiling  danger,  and 
all  the  security  of  foot,  which  have,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
rcndorcil  this  animal  so  valuable  in  mountainous  oouiurics. 

Of  wild  indigenous  animals,  os  has  been  already  obscr'  ed. 
America  contains  a prodigious  variety,  many  of  which  arc 
oltogutlier  peculiar,  and  others  present  types  of  organic 
structure  to  which  we  find  no  analogous  forms  in  any  othv'r 
quarter  of  the  world.  Among  these  the  quadrumancs,  or 
American  inonkcyB.  are  not  the  least  singular.  They  arc 
called  monkeys,  it  is  true,  because  the  original  discoverers 
of  the  country  were  ignorant  of  a more  appropriate  tenn  by 
which  to  designate  them,  and  because  they  U'or  a gnaler 
resemblance  U>  the  animals  of  the  old  world,  pruperly  so 
denominated,  than  to  any  other  beings;  but  so  entirely  dis- 
tinct are  they  fmm  these  animals  in  their  zoological  charac- 
ters and  fuucUuns,  that  they  not  only  belong  to  different 
species,  hut  even  lu  diflVreiit  iiutural  ^nera.  Those  of 
Africa  and  Asia  have  completely  opposable  thumbs  on  the 
fore-feet,  as  well  os  nn  the  hind ; they  have  univcriiaUy  ten 
molar-teeth  in  each  jaw,  os  in  man,  and  are  generally  prv>- 
vided  with  clu*ek-p>uchos  and  naked  callosities:  tlie  Ame- 
rican siiiiia,  on  the  contrary,  arc  always  destitute  of  the  two 
latter  organs ; they  have  universally  twelve  molar-teeth  in 
each  jaw,  and  the  thumbs  of  their  fore-hands  are,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  versatile,  or  capable  of  occasional  oppoeit;on. 
than  haliitually  opposed  to  tho  other  fingers.  One  extenMve 
genua  (Ateies)  is  absolutely  destitute  of  thumb  altogether, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  species  are  provided  w ith  a 
prehensile  power  in  the  tail,  which  converts  this  organ  into 
on  actual  fifth  limb,  and  enables  the  animals  to  rest  sus- 
pendud  from  tho  branches,  or  swing  from  tree  to  tree  with 
an  ease  and  velocity  which  arc  truly  surprising.  Other 
species  arc  destitute  of  this  prehensile  power  in  the  tail,  but 
exhibit  all  tho  other  characters  of  the  American  quadru- 
manes  in  general. 

Compart  with  the  apee  and  monkeys  of  the  Old  World, 
tlie  sapajous  and  sakis  of  America  ore  certainly  an  inferior 
race  of  beings.  In  no  instance  do  they  exhibit  tl:c  close 
proximity  to  man.  which  wo  observe  in  the  orang-outang 
and  chimpanzee ; and  their  inferior  links  acquire  the 
Icngthenea  muzzle  and  slanting  incisors,  which  approxi- 
mate them  to  the  lemurs  and  other  inferior  animals.  All 
arc  remarkable  for  the  gentleness  of  their  dispo.dtion  ami  the 
docility  of  their  character,  iqually  oppeec<l  to  tlie  ferocious 
nature  of  the  hab(K>ns.  an<l  the  restleas  petulance  and  cease 
less  curiosity  of  the  monkeys,  properly  so  called.  Their 
habitat  is  entirely  (‘onflned  to  the  tropical  forots  of  South 
America,  which  resound  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun 
to  the  loud  dnim-likc  voice  of  the  alwataa,  or  preaching 
monkeys,  (.Ifyce/ez.)  the  hoarse-cry  of  the  AUlet,  and  the 
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shrill,  piping;  voice  of  the  sajous  (TeofiA).  AH  those  genera 
•re  rtmorkable  for  the  prehensile  power  of  their  tails.  Of 
those  which  arc  destitute  «if  this  faculty,  the  saTmiris  {Cat- 
hthrix)  ore  distinguished  by  the  smallness  of  their  sire, 
the  elegance  of  their  forms,  the  gracefulness  and  rapidity  of 
their  motions,  and  their  gentle  and  playful  disposition.  iThe 
sakis  {Pithfcia)  again  join  the  genersd  organisation  of  the 
quadrumanes  to  the  projecting  snout  and  bushy  tail  of  the 
fox,  whilst  the  douroncouli  (jVoctAorer)  has  the  nocturnal 
manners  and  tardy  pace  of  the  slow  lemurs  {N^ticfbi)  of 
Asia,  and  appears  to  be  the  only  representative  of  these  ani- 
mals in  (he  western  hemisphere.  All  these  animals  arc 
sought  after  and  eaten  with  avidity  bv  the  free  Indiana : and 
evenEuropeans,  who  have  o^'creome  their  prej  udioes  so  far  ns 
to  partake  of  the  flesh,  repprt  it  to  be  tender  and  agreeable. 

Of  the  cheiroptera,  winged  mammals,  or  bats,  peculiar  to 
America,  the  most  remarkable  arc  the  vampires,  (PAy//or- 
toma,)  which  are  of  a large  size,  and  live  upon  blood,  which 
the^  suck  from  men  and  animals  while  asleep.  l)v  the 
assistance  of  their  long-projectilc  tongues  and  lip^,  furnished  ; 
at  the  point  and  on  the  edges  with  a number  or  papillce  dis- 1 
posed  tor  that  purpose.  As  their  bite  is  usually  in  the  foot, 
and  never  creates  pain  sufllcicntiy  sharp  to  awaken  the 
person  attacked,  it  not  unfroquently  proves  fatal  from  ex- 
cessive hemorrhage : the  vampires  are,  conseq^uenfly,  much 
dreaded  by  the  inhabitants,  and  every  precaution  is  used  to 
guard  against  their  attacks.  Happily,  they  arc  by  no  means 
numerous,  and  arc  confined  to  the  moist,  tropical  climates  of 
Guiana,  Columbia,  and  Brazil.  No  species  of  the  ronssetics 
(Pteropuf)  or  frugivorous  bats  exists  in  America:  in  other 
respects  the  cheiroptera  of  this  hemisphere  differ  in  no 
essential  characters  from  those  of  the  Old  World. 

America  is  extremely  rich  in  the  variety  of  its  carnivo- 
rous mammals.  Of  320  sjiecies  belonging  to  this  order, 
America  contains  no  fewer  than  140,  or  seven-sixteenths  of 
the  whole,  and  of  these  the  great  majority,  as  has  been 
already  obsnncd,  are  altogether  peculiar  to  this  continent. 
Tliose  which  are  common  to  the  northern  latitudes  of 
America,  and  the  corresponding  pars  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
have  been  already  noticed.  Of  the  others,  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  gri/’.y  boar  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  {Urnts 
ferox,)  the  largest  and  most  ferocious  species  of  this 
genus.  The  spectacled  bear,  {Vtsum  ornatiu,)^  species 
but  recently  described,  though  it  is  mentioned  by  all  the 
older  writers  on  Soutli  America,  inhabits  the  chain  of  the 
Andes,  and  is  of  a smaller  size,  and  less  carnivorous  pro- 
pensity. The  common  bear,  {Vrstu  arctot,)  the  blaek 
bear.  (f/.  Amfriranux,)  with  its  variety  the  cinnamon  bear 
of  Hudson  s Bay,  and  the  white  or  Polar  hear,  (f/.  mari- 
timua,)  inhabit  the  northern  ports  of  the  continent,  and  ore 
hunted  by  the  fur  trailers  for  llie  sake  of  their  pell.  The 
racoons,  {Prorynn,)  the  coatimondU,  (A^erMci.)  and  the  kill- 
kajou,  iCercoUptea^)  are  three  small  genera  of  carnivorous 
mammals  peculiar  to  the  southern  states  of  the  North 
American  Union,  and  to  the  continent  of  South  Ameriea ; 
the  latter  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  genus  of  carnivora 
provided  with  aprehensile  tail ; it  is  also  found  in  Jamaica, 
and  oihcr  West  Indian  islands.  The  raouffetles,  {Mephitia,) 
arc  likewise  a genus  peculiar  lo  the  New  World,  Of  the  genus 
earn'*,  or  dog  kind,  America  possesses  eighteen  or  twenty 
different  spciies,  of  which  twelve  or  fourteen  arc  peculiar. 
Besides  the  prairie  wolf.  {Cania  latram,)  the  Mexican  wolf, 
(C.  Mexicanua,)  and  tlio  maned  wolf,  {C.  jubatus,)  these 
comprise  many  beautiful  8]Mxdes  and  varieties  of  foxes,  of  | 
which  the  fiir  is  of  great  value  in  a commercial  point  of 
view.  Tlio  apofics  mt*st  vaUicil  on  this  aerouiit  are  the 
arctic  fox,  {(}.  /egopur.)  with  its  blue  variety,  {C./utigi- 
nnana,)  the  comracm  American  fox,  (C./w/ra*,)  the  cross  | 
fox,  (C.  decuuatiUt)  the  blaek.  or  silver  fox,  (C.  argm- 
tatua,)  and  the  kit  fox,  {C.  dnereo  argentatua,)  the , 
smallest  American  species  of  this  genus.  Tlie  civets, ' 
paradoxures.  irhocumons,  suricats,  and  hy»nas  of  the  Old 
World,  have  no  representatives  in  America.  Of  the  cat 
kind,  (/>/i»,)  however,  this  continent  contains  numerous 
specie*,  all  equally  remarkable,  like  their  rengeiiers  of  the 
Old  World,  for  the  bcautv  and  diversity  of  their  colours, 
and  the  treachery'  of  their  lilsposition.  Tlie  jaguar  (F  onpa) 
nearly  equals  the  Asiatic,  tiger  in  size  and  ferocity;  it  is 
confined  lo  South  America.  Tlic  rougnar,  or  puma, 
{P.  f/»ACo/or,)  •.<  the  contrary,  is  oeeasionaUy  met  with  in 
the  sjuthem  states  of  the  Union,  ond  has  even  been  known 
to  stray  as  far  north  as  Canada.  This  animal  in  often, 
though  very'  improperly,  callevl  the  American  lion.  The 


ocelot,  {F.parrUtUa,)  the  margay,  (F.  tigrinOy)  and  nume- 
rous other  smaller  species,  are  chielly  distinguished  hv  tne 
beauty  and  variety  of  their  colours.  The  lynxes,  distin- 
guish^ from  the  other  cat*  by  their  shorter  tails  and  pen- 
eilled  ear*,  arc  the  only  species  of  the  whole  genus  which 
are  valuable  in  a commercial  point  of  view ; and  of  these, 
the  northern  and  western  ports  of  America  contain  three 
or  four  distinct  species,  all  of  which  fhrniah  a long,  thick, 
and  valuable  fUr. 

Hiough  Australia  appears  to  be  the  head-qourtera  of  the 
marsupial  mammals,  one  extensive  genus,  {Didetphya,)  and 
a smaller  one,  {Cheirmectes.)  containing  at  present  but  a 
single  species,  arc  nevertheless  peculiar  to  South  America, 
and  this  coincidence  in  the  zoology  of  two  such  distant 
continents,  of  which  the  prodnetions  of  one,  in  particular, 
are  at  once  so  limited  and  so  peculiar,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  oxtraonlinarycircumstaiipe*  in  the  whole  geographical 
distribution  of  mammals.  Tlie  distinguishing  character  of 
the  mar*.npiKls,  os  such,  consist*  in  the  abdominal  pouch 
with  whicn  the  females  are  provided,  and  in  which  the 
young  ore  deposited  at  a period  long  prior  to  Ihcir  com- 
plete devclopoment.  opossum*  {Didetphya)  and 

yapocks  {Cheirtmectea)  are  Airther  remarkable  mr  their 
prehensile  tails  and  opposable  hiriVl-thumbs.  The  first  of 
these  genera  contains  a great  variety  of  species,  which  offer 
nothing  remarkable ; with  the  exception  of  the  Virginian 
opossum,  {D.  Virginianay)  they  are  all  confined  to  South 
Ameriea : the  second  genus,  on  the  contrary,  contains  but 
a single  species,  the  vapoek,  (C.  Palmata,)  one  of  the  most 
singular  and  anomalous  animals  in  existence:  (his  little 
animal  inhabits  the  rivers  of  Brazil  and  Guinna. 

Among  the  rodentia,  the  continent  of  America  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  those  tribe*  which  have  been  found  service- 
able in  the  certnomy  of  human  life.  The  beaver  (Cox/or) 
is  now  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Canada  and  the  north- 
west districts  of  America.  Even  here,  however,  their 
numbers  an*  daily  diminishing.  Tn  the  year  174.1, 
the  imports  of  beaver  skins  into  the  ports  of  London 
and  Rochelle  exceevled  150,000;  in  the  year  1827,  the 
whole  import,  though  from  four  times  the  extent  of  fur 
country  known  in  1 741,  only  amounted  to  50,000. 
The  musquash,  ondatra,  {Arvicnia  zibetkirua,)  or  musk 
beaver,  a.s  it  i*  sometimes  called,  is  a little  animal  resem- 
bling the  beaver  in  its  social  babit.«,  as  well  as  in  the  fine- 
ness of  its  f\ir,  which  is  equally  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
hat*.  It  inhabits  all  the  rivers  and  streams  of  Canada, 
and.  like  the  beaver,  builds  a hut  lo  protect  it  from  the 
severity  of  the  winter.  Between  400,000  and  500,000 
skins  of  this  animal  are  annually  imported  from  Canada. 
The  covpou  {Mynpoiamua)  is  an  animal  clccely  resembling 
the  beaver  in  size,  quality  of  fur.  and  general  organ* 
ization,  but  its  tutl  is  round  instead  of  flal,  and  it  duet 
not  form  the  s^jcieties  nor  construct  the  residence  for 
which  the  Utter  species  is  so  well  known.  It  seems,  never* 
thcless,  to  represent  this  species  in  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  South  America,  from  whence  its  fur  is  brought  under 
the  improper  name  of  Racoonda.  The  chinchilla  is  ac- 
othcr  animal  of  South  America,  remarkable  for  the  licauti- 
ful,  soft,  and  rich  texture  of  it*  dark  ash-coloured  fur. 
It  is  a small  species,  about  the  size  of  a guinea-pig;  in- 
habits Peru,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  resides  in  deep 
burrows,  which  it  constnicts  beneath  (he  surface  of  (be 
earth.  Of  the  hare  genus,  {Ixfittay)  Ameriea  contains  five 
or  six  distinct  species,  one  of  which,  recently  discovered, 
{L.  Califurnira,)  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  white 
colour  of  its  long  ears,  and  the  rich  ashv-brown  of  its  fur. 
Butthc  cavy  family,  comprising  the  agoutis,  {Chryaochtoria,) 
the  pacas,  {Cidogenya,)  the  capytwras,  {Hydrorherrut,) 
ond  the  cobayes,  or  guinea-pigs,  {Aruema,)  form*  indis- 
putably the  most  distinguishing  and  characteristic  feature 
m this  department  of  American  zoology.  These  animals 
arc  peculiar  to  America,  and  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
sonthern  cvmtincnt : the  common  agouti,  however,  extends 
into  Carolina,  and  with  the  racoon  and  houlias,  {Capromya,) 
constiti'.teil  the  largest  mammal-,  indigenous  to  St  Domingo, 
Jamaica,  and  the  AVc^t  Indian  isles.  The  last-mentioned 
genus  has  been  but  lately  discovercKl : it  is  composed  of 
arboreal  animals,  as  far  a*  at  present  known,  peculiar  to 
the  island  of  Cuba.  The  coendoo*,  or  prelicnsilc-tailcd 
porcupines,  {ffynetheres,)  are  likewise  jiecufiar  to  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  and  are  not  the  least  singular  of  its  produc 
tion*.  The  iirson  {Uyatrix  dorsata)  inhabits  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  is  the  only  species  of  porcupine, 
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properly  ao  called,  which  appears  to  have  the  power  of 
climbing  trees. 

But  of  all  other  tribes  of  mammals,  the  edentala  are 
those  which  are  most  especially  characteristic  of  the  zoology 
of  America.  Of  twenty-three  species,  and  seven  genera, 
which  compose  this  singular  order  of  animals,  no  fewer 
than  twenty  spoeies  and  five  genera  are  exclusively  con- 
fined to  Soutn  Arnica.  These  genera  are  the  ai  and 
sloths,  {Bradypus  and  Achem,)  the  armadillos,  {Lkityputy) 
the  chlamypbores>  {Chlamyphonu,)  and  the  ant-eaters. 
(Myrmecaphaga.)  Of  the  two  remaining  genera,  the 
aardvark  (O^tetyput)  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  pangolins  {Manit)  are  distributed  over  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  AfWca:  the  former  contains 
but  one,  the  latter  two  species.  Tbo  genus  ChlatmfjJtorus 
contains  but  a single  species,  (C.  trunruim,)  whU-b  in- 
habits Chili,  and  lives  almost  entirely  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  anteateis  {Myrmticophaga)  are  entirely 
destitute  of  teeth,  and,  as  their  name  imports,  live  exclusively 
upon  ants,  which  they  catch  by  means  of  their  long,  cylin- 
drical tongues,  covers  with  a glutinous  saliva.  The  great 
ant-bear  (M.  jubata)  is  as  large  as  a good-sized  dog,  and 
though  destitute  of  teeth,  and  slow  of  foot,  defends  himself 
with  courage  and  success,  by  means  of  his  large  and  power- 
ful claws,  even  from  the  attacks  of  the  jaguar.  Tlic  small 
species,  (3f.  didactyla,)  about  the  size  of  a rat,  has  a pre- 
hensile tail,  and  resides  entirely  in  trees.  There  is  also 
a thinl  species  of  intermediate  size,  {M.  tamandua,)  which 
is  likewise  said  to  ascend  trees,  though  it  is  without  the 
prehensile  power  in  the  tail. 

America  is  a.s  remarkable  for  its  poverty  in  pachyder- 
matous mammals,  as  for  its  richness  in  edentata.  and  this 
is  another  most  singular  character  in  its  zoological  pro- 
ductions. The  order  Parhydermata  contains  nine  existing 
genera,  and  thirty  species ; yet,  of  all  these,  only  a single 
genus  and  four  species  are  peculiar  to  America,  for  two 
of  the  six  species  mentionefl  in  the  table  are  doubtful,  and 
rest  upon  very  slender  authority.  The  elephant,  the  hippo- 
potamus, and  the  rhinoceros,  have  no  existing  represen- 
tatives in  this  continent : of  the  tapirs,  {Tapinu.)  there  are 
two  American  species,  the  common  tapir,  (T.  Amerieanm,) 
and  a new  species  recently  discovered  in  the  Andes,  but 
not  yet  sufficiently  known.  We  have  already  mentioned, 
that  no  species  of  the  horse  kind  {Eyuu$)  is  indigenous  to 
America:  the  hogs,  howei'vr,  are  represented  by  the 
closcIy-aUicd.  thougn  distinct  genus  of  peccaries,  {DicotyUs,) 
which  contains  two  species,  {D.  tormuitus,  ami  J).  /abiatus,} 
both  peculiar  to  this  continent.  These  animals  are  gre- 
garious, and  inhabit  the  primeval  forests  of  South  America, 
fiving  entirely  upon  vegetable  substances,  and  uniting  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  attacks  ofl>easts  of  prey. 

Out  of  167  species  of  ruminating  quadrupeds,  thirty  only 
are  found  in  America  ; and  of  these,  only  five  species  belong 
U>  the  hollow-horned  family.  Two  of  these,  the  bison 
and  musk-ox,  belong  to  the  genus  Bos ; the  big-horned 
.sheep,  (0.  mon/ono,)  to  the  geiius  Ovis  ; the  rocky  moun- 
tain-goat. (C.  Americana,)  to  the  genus  Capra;  and 
the  fifth,  caUeil  cabree  by  the  natives,  has  been  generally 
referred  to  the  antelopes,  though  it  differs  essentially,  in 
many  important  char.ictcrs,  from  all  the  other  known 
HDOcics  of  that  genus.  The  Rocky  Mountain  goat  is  romark- 
able  for  its  long  white  hair,  of  a fine  silky  texture,  finer  even 
than  that  of  the  shawl-goat  of  Cashmere  and  Thibet,  and 
which,  if  procured  in  sufficient  quantity,  would  form  a most 
valuable  article  of  commerce  and  manufacture.  All  these 
species  inhabit  North  Arocric«.  The  ouly  ruminating 
animals  which  are  found  in  the  southern  continent,  ex- 
clusive of  the  lamas  already  mentioned,  arc  \‘ariuus  .spi?cies 
of  deer,  which  are  remarkable  only  for  replacing  all  otlicr 
genera  of  ruminunts  in  this  extensive  portion  of  the  globe. 
North  America  likewise  possesses  many  species  of  tliis 
genus,  some  of  which,  as  the  wapati,  (CcrriM  (\ptademis,) 
the  elk,  (C.  alces,)  and  the  rein-deer,  (C.  tarandus,) 
attain  a very  considerable  size.  The  latter  species  is  still 
found  in  numerous  troops  in  the  interior  of  Newfoundland, 
in  the  north-west  territory,  and  as  far  north  os  Greenland, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Frozen  Ocean. 

or  the  celaooa,  or  whole  kind,  a great  variety  are  found 
along  the  shores  of  America,  particularly  in  high  northern 
asid  southern  latitudes.  The  most  useful  and  remarkable 
are  the  common  whale,  (Halerna  myttirettis,)  the  6|K.*rum- 
reu  whale.  {Pfiytelfir  macntrephale,)  and  the  narwhale, 
{Monodoit  monoceros.)  The  A/ono/cf,  one  of  the  two  species 


of  herbivorous  cetacea  of  the  genus  Lamanlin,  which  are 
found  both  in  South  America  and  Africa,  is  mentioned  in 
our  notice  of  the  river  Amazon. 

Of  American  ornilholo^n',  we  can  imdertake  to  give  but 
a very  limited  account  >Vc  shall  therefore  confine  our 
selves  to  tliose  tribes  which  are  most  seniccable  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  or  most  characteristic  of  the 
zoology  of  the  country.  Rapacious  biriLs  arc  here  as  nume- 
rous as  in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  and  of  a great  manv 
different  species,  as  well  of  vulture.s  as  of  uwU,  hawks,  anit 
eagles.  The  condor  of  the  Andes  (P’uUur  gryphus)  is 
the  largest  bird  of  prey  known  ; and  the  king  of  the  vultures 
( y.  papa)  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  colours,  and 
the  bright  tints  of  blue  and  vermilion  which  mark  its 
nakod  head  and  nock.  Among  the  incessores,  the  most 
characteristic  of  American  zoolog)'  are  the  humming- 
birds, iTrochilus,}  remarkable  alike  for  their  diminutive 
size,  ana  the  brilliant  metallic  lustre  of  their  plumage.  These 
singularly  beautiful  little  animals,  of  whicn  there  are  up- 
wards of  16U  different  species,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
common  wren  to  that  ot  an  humble  bee.  are  principally 
found  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Brazil  and  Guiana ; 
but  extend  also  into  the  United  States,  beyond  North, 
and  were  found  by  Captain  King  even  in  the  latitude  oi 
55°  South,  in  the  Straits  of  >fagalhaens.  (See  Land. 
Grog.  Journal^  vol.  i.  p.  169.)  America  abounds  in 
birds  of  the  order  of  scouisores.  Maceuws,  parroU,  and 
parroquets,  swarm  in  all  tlie  forests;  and  the  singular 
and  b^utiful  genera  of  Toucans  {Bhamphastos)  and  cou- 
roucous  (TVogon)  are  peculiar  to  the  tropical  forests  of 
this  continent  Of  rasores,  or  gallinaceuus  birds,  it  also 
contains  an  abundant  supply,  though  of  a family  evvcn- 
tially  different  from  that  which  inhabits  the  ivoods  of 
India  and  China,  which  have  supplic<l  us  with  the  com- 
mon fi>wl,  the  peacock,  and  the  pheasant  Tlicse  use- 
ful and  important  genera  have  no  reprcsentaliius  among 
the  indigenouK  birds  of  America,  but  their  place  is  well  sup- 
plied by  the  turk^'s,  (Meleagris,)  the  courasous,  (.Alectnr,) 
and  the  guana,  (PencU/pe,)  all  of  which  have  been  reduced 
to  a slate  of  domestication,  and  people  tbc  farm  yards  of 
different  parts  of  America.  Except  the  common  turkey, 
which  wo  originally  received  from  Virginia,  and  not  from 
the  Levant  the  name  erroneously  implies,  all  these 
species  arc  confined  to  South  America ; the  northern  portion 
of  the  continent  abounds  mure  particularly  in  the  grouse 
(Tetrao)  and  partridge  (Ptnlrix)  families.  Vu.-l  Ilighls 
of  pigeons  also  migrate  periodically  to  different  parts  of  tbc 
northern  continent,  frequently  extending  for  many  miles  on 
each  side,  darkening  the  entire  atmosphere,  and  often  re- 
quiring four  or  five  days  to  pass  over  a particular  place. 

The  American  ostrich  iS/mthio  rhea)  is  much  smaller 
than  the  African  species,  from  which  it  i.s  further  distin- 
guished by  having  three  toes  completely  developtvl  on  each 
fool.  It  is  found  principally  on  the  pampas  or  plains  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Patagonia,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon  to  the  straits  of  Magalhaens.  There  are  no  bus- 
tards (0/r»  in  this  part  of  tne  world,  but  the  agami,  or 
trumpet  bird,  {Psfiphia,)  the  cariama,  {Dicholophus,)  the 
jabiru,  (A/yc/ma,)  the  jacauas,  (Pumz.)  and  the  kamiclii. 
(Pu/atnctica,)  are  genera  altogether  peculiar  to  America, 
and  arc  the  most  remarkable  grallatores,  or  wading  binis  of 
the  New  World.  The  scarlet  ibis  (Ibis  ruber)  and  the 
American  flainingo  {Phopnkiptrrus  Ameriranus)  are 
characterized  by  the  uniform  dt^ep  scarlet  colour  of  their 
plumage.  Of  aquatic,  or  swimming  birds,  (.Ameres,)  this 
continent  likewise  contains  an  abundant  supply,  and  pos- 
sesses specimens  of  all  the  different  genera  which  inhabit 
the  Old  World.  There  is,  however,  nothing  peoiiliarin  thia 
part  of  American  ornithology  ; and  indeed,  the  order  of 
anscres,  from  tbc  peculiar  nature  of  their  organization, 
which  enables  them  cither  to  walk,  swim,  or  tly.  as  the 
occasion  may  require,  arc  more  equally  and  nniversHlly 
distributed  over  every  part  of  the  earth,  than  any  other 
group  of  animals. 

The  reptiles  of  America  are  numerous,  and  often  im- 
portant, even  in  an  ecoiiomleul  point  of  view,  though  like 
tli^‘  generality  of  this  ckiss  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
great  majority  of  them  ore  absolutely  uxdess.  and  some 
dangerous.  Among  the  former,  the  principal  is  the  turtle, 
(Testiulo  mydas.)  Tliis  animal  reyjrts yearly  to  the  islands 
and  slvjres  of  the  Orinoco,  and  oilier  large  rivers  of  tropical 
America,  and  also  to  t!»e  shore  of  the  islands  in  the  Colum- 
bian ArcbiocUgo,  to  deposit  its  eggs,  which  it  buries  by 
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thous&ndA  in  the  »and,  and  which  are  et^rly  eouKht  after  by 
the  Indians  who  annually  resort  to  these  haamta  of  the  turtle 
for  the  purpt^  of  procurinK  them.  Three  or  four  species 
of  alligators  likewise  inhuhit  the  rivers  of  the  American  conti* 
nent,  and  the  large  islands  of  the  West  Indian  group  con- 
tain a species  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  common  crocodile 
of  Egypt.  The  agamas  supply  in  America  tlte  place  of  the 
chameleon,  and  the  iguanas  furnish  a white  and  tender  food. 
Brazil  pntduces  a species  of  reptile  (Bipfs  carioeocca)  which 
is  destitute  of  lore  legs ; and  Mexico  contains  another  (cAci- 
ro/«5i)  which  is  entirely  deprived  of  the  hind.  Among  the 
serpents,  the  genus  boa  is  peculiar  to  America : the  great 
se^nts  of  India  and  Africa  are  erroneously  classed  amongst 
this  genus.  It  contains  many  different  species,  tlie  princi- 
pal of  which  are  the  boa  constrictor,  the  anaconda,  (Boa 
4rym/e.)  and  the  aborea,  (Boa  etnehri*.)  They  chiefly  in- 
habit the  swamps  and  inundated  fens  of  the  tropical  parts 
of  South  America.  The  rattle-snakes  (Crotalus)  are  like- 
wise a genus  exclusively  American,  and  particularly  fur- 
tnidable  on  account  of  the  deadly  venom  of  their  bite. 
There  are  also  four  or  five  different  species  of  tliis  genus, 
all  of  which  reach  the  length  of  five  or  six  feet : the  com- 
mon species  of  the  United  States  is  extremely  numerous 
about  the  sources  of  the  Columbia  river.  Among  the 
frogs  and  toads,  the  roost  remarkable  are  the  great  bull-frog 
of  North  America,  (Rana  mugiem,}  whoae  croaking  may 
be  beard  at  more  than  a mile's  distance,  and  the  Rariapipa 
of  Surinam,  which  batches  its  spawn  in  certain  cells  with 
which  the  skin  of  the  back  is  provided  for  that  purpose,  and 
which  are  inhabited  by  the  young  during  their  tMpole  state. 
Finally,  the  hellbender  of  the  Americans,  (Saiamandra  gi‘ 
gandca,)  the  oJTwhtuma,  the  axolotl  of  the  Mexicans,  (Siren 
piecf/ormii,)  and  the  sirens,  properly  so  calle«l.  compose 
genera  exclu^ively  American,  and  unite  by  their  struc- 
ture and  hobiu  the  frogs  and  reptiles  with  the  eels  and 
cartilaginous  fish. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  any  details  concerning 
the  ichthyolog)'  of  this,  or  indeed  any  other  continent.  The 
species  and  varieties  of  fish  are  so  numerous,  and  so  similar 
in  hU  quarters  of  the  globe,  that  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion is  more  uniform  than  that  of  most  other  classes.  The 
various  fresh-water  species  of  Europe  have  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  New  World;  and 
the  marine  tribes  which  freejuent  the  coasts  of  America  are 
little  different  from  those  of  our  own  shores.  The  species, 
inileed,  may  be  distinct,  but  the  generic  forms  and  characters 
are  invariably  the  same,  or  differ  only  in  trifling  circum- 
stances. Tlie  common  cod  is  in  every  sense  the  most  im- 
>rtant  and  valuable  fish  that  fre({uents  the  American  shores, 
ho  great  sand-banks  off  the  islands  of  Newfoundland  and 
Cape  Breton  annually  attract  myriads  of  this  species  to  feed 
upon  the  worms  which  it  produces  ; and  hither,  as  is  well 
known,  the  ships  of  England,  France,  and  America  resort 
yearly  during  the  fishing  seas<in. 

Of  the  insect  tribes  in  America,  the  mosquitos,  though  of 
most  diminutive  size,  arc  unquestionably  the  greatest  scourge 
of  the  moist  tropical  oountrius,  and  even  of  many  parts  in- 
cluded in  the  temperate  zone.  So  great  an  annoyance  are 
these  pen»evering  torments  in  V'enezuela  and  ^ong  the 
hanks  of  the  Orincx»,  that  the  first  question  which  acquaint- 
anres  ask  upon  meeting  of  a morning  is,  generally,  * How 
were  the  flies  last  night?’  and  the  missionaries  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  sent  into  the  interior  where  these  in- 
sects are  particularly  numerous,  are  locally  said  to  be  deli- 
vcreil  up  to  the  mosquitos,  liie  chigoe  is  another  insect 
which  inhabits  the  same  localities,  and  is  scarcely  loss  to  be 
dreafled  than  the  most^uito.  Centipedes  of  various  kinds 
likewise  abound  in  America:  and  iho  white  ants  and  ter- 
mites are  as  troublesome  and  as  destructive  a.s  their  oon- 
genen  of  Africa  and  India. 

VI.  BOTANY  OF  AMERICA.-The  climate  and  soil 
of  this  extensive  continent  are  so  varied  by  its  extensive 
rnountain-rangc.4.  rivers,  and  forests,  and  by  its  diversified 
geographical  position,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  an 
account  of  its  vegetable  productions  in  any  otlior  way  than 
Iw  following  them  in  their  changes  from  the  stunled  flora 
of  the  north  to  the  splendid  scenery  of  the  equaUnial  regions, 
and  thence  southwards  ns  diminished  temperature  and  its 
attomlunt  fireumstanees  again  successively  reduce  the 
plants  to  a iroinlitioii  lit  the  southern  extremity  in  many 
rc>j>ectH  analogfius  to  tlial  of  llie  arctic  circle. 

If  wo  contemplate  the  biirl'acc  of  this  part  of  the  world 
With  refiTonci*  lo  those  circmnstanccs  which  pnxluco  the 


I greatest  effect  upon  vegetation,  by  the  diversity  of  climate 
I that  they  occasion,  we  shall  find  that  its  mountain-raiigeH, 
those  eternal  and  stupendous  obstacles,  by  means  of  which 
' Nature  had  cut  off’  all  communication  between  continous 
lands,  until  the  hardihood  and  skill  of  man  succeeoed  in 
overcoming  them — called  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  north, 
and  the  Cordilleras  in  all  tliose  countries  to  the  south  which 
once  owned  the  dominion  of  Spain,  form  what  rosy  not  unaptly 
be  called  a bock-bone  to  the  whole  oontinont.  dividing  it 
from  Patagonia  to  the  Mackenzie  River  into  two  portior>s 
of  nearly  equal  length  but  very  unequal  breadth,  the  eastern 
being  many  times  wider  than  the  western,  which  is  compara- 
tively little  more  tlian  a line  of  coast. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  two  sides  of  this  dividing 
line  are  so  exceedingly  diff’erent,  that  it  will  be  indispen- 
sable to  notice  them  separately. 

The  most  northern  station  in  which  vegetation  has  been 
discovered,  is  Melville  Island,  74°  SO'  N.  laL  Of  this  dciw>. 
late  region  a very  accurate  account  has  been  drawn  up 
from  the  materials  collected  by  the  officers  attending  Cap- 
tain Parry,  and  from  it  wo  learn,  that  although  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  1°  to  2°  below*  zero  ; and  that  of 
July,  even  on  shipboanl,  where  it  may  be  supposed  to  be 
influenced  materially  by  the  fires  tliat  are  constantly  burn- 
ing, but  little  more  than  42° ; y et  that  a considerable  num- 
ber of  species  are  able  to  maintain  an  existence.  These, 
bowei  er,  are  all  of  a very  humble  growth,  the  principal  part 
consisting  of  saxifrages,  gnu»cs,  cruciform  plants,  mosses, 
and  lichens;  not  a tree  or  even  a bush  is  able  to  rear  its 
head,  nor,  indeed,  is  there  a single  plant  of  woody  structure, 
except  a little  willow,  (SaUr  arclica,)  which  rises  six  inches 
high.  It  is  in  these  latitudes  that  the  red  snow-plant 
(Protoeoeem  ntvalit)  that  most  simple  of  cryptogamic  ve- 
getables, exists  in  all  its  beauty,  multiplying  even  among 
the  snow  itself,  which  it  stains  with  enmson  patches  of 
considerable  size. 

In  this  part  of  the  flora  a decided  similarity  exists  to  the 
plants  of  the  same  latitudes  in  Europe  and  Asia;  in  many 
instances  the  species  arc  distinct,  but  the  general  character 
of  the  vegetation  is  tliat  of  the  Arctic  Circle  in  the  Old 
World.  Even  as  we  advance  southward  the  features  of 
the  amntry  are  like  those  of  Norway ; vast  fore.sts  of  spruce 
firs,  (Abies  alba  And  m^ru.)  among  which  grow  the  rein- 
deer moss  and  other  lichens  of  Laplaml,  overspread  the 
land.  To  these  are  added  diff’erent  lunds  of  wild  currants, 
gooseberries,  w hortleberries,  and  a shrub  extremely  similsr 
to  the  Gueldres  rose  of  our  own  marshes  (Viburnum  oxy- 
coccus),  strawberries,  and  a variety  of  papilionaceous  plants 
which  abound  in  the  ojien  plains.  With  these  are  com- 
bined, as  we  continue  to  advance,  the  majestic  poplars  of 
Canada.  (Populus  hudsonica,  and  others, 1 birches,  (Betula 
papyracea^  and  populifoHoA  and  many  sorts  of  oaks  and 
ashes,  together  with  butter  nuts  (Juglans  nVierra)  and 
hickories  ( Carya  alba  and  uiTiara.) 

It  would  be  entering  into  a far  more  elaborate  view  of 
this  subject  than  the  limits  of  this  work  will  admit,  if  w e 
were  to  attempt  to  trace  sut-h  changes  with  any  kind  of 
precision ; all  we  can  do  is,  having  now  pointed  uut  the 
fact  of  a gradual  change  in  the  face  of  vegetation,  to  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  great  and  distinctive  features  of  other 
American  districts,  still  confining  ourselves  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  continent 

Wo  will  suppose  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  flontier 
of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  where  the 
sugar  maple  (Acer  saerkurinum)  pours  forth  its  saccharine 
juice  at  the  first  arrival  of  warm  weather,  even  liefore  the 
snows  have  bad  time  to  melt ; the  azalias  odd  their  gay 
and  fragrant  blossoms  to  the  beauty  of  the  opening  sum- 
mer ; while  the  autumn  is  closed  by  the  appearance  of 
many  kinds  of  asters,  which  stud  tlie  w'oods  and  meadow  s 
with  their  white  or  violet  starry  flower-heads.  At  this 
point  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain  with  maize  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated,  and  even  tobacco,  such  is  the  degree 
of  summer-heat,  is  a common  field-crop. 

In  the  United  States  the  great  features  of  the  North 
American  flora  are  at  length  assumed.  The  forests  consist 
of  pines  and  larches  unknown  in  Europe,  of  many  kinds  of 
oaks,  of  locust-trees,  (Robiniapseudt-ticaria,)  black  walnuts 
of  enormous  size,  hickories,  and  ashes ; among  which  the 
noble  tulip-tree  rears  its  towering  head  : in  the  swumpA 
grow  the  dcciduouji*  cypress,  (TaxtuRum  distichum,)  the 
white  cellar.  {Cupressus  thyoides,)  certain  fir-trees,  (Pinui 
serotina  and  Abies  tteudnla,)  the  rhododendron,  the  glaucous 
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kalmia.  undromcdas.  Mirracenniaa,  and  the  p^laueous  moK- 
rjnlta  ; the  sides  of  the  mountains  and  hills  are  covered  with 
the  American  arbor  vita,  magnolias,  and  hemlock  spnices, 
among  which  spring  up  the  arborescent  azalea,  the  aorrcl- 
tree,  (Androm^a  arborea,)  and  the  beautiful  mountain 
laurel  (Kaimta  lati/c^ia) ; and,  dnallv,  the  undergrowth  of 
the  wootls  and  plains  contains  endless  species  of  aster, 
several  kinds  of  azalea  and  osclepias,  dwarf  pms.  and 
various  species  of  the  oxcUisivelv  American  genera,  liatris. 
phlox,  gerardia,  cal^canthus,  &c.  Tobacco,  maize,  and 
wheat,  are  the  staple  objects  of  cuWvation. 

The  approach  to  a tropical  climate  rs  first  indicated  hj- 
fields  of  rotten  and  rice,  which  on  the  Atlantic  side  com-  | 
raence  at  no  point  that  can  be  definitely  fixed,  but 
rally  may  bo  said  to  begin  south  of  Virginia.  As  we 
advance  westwanl,  towards  the  Missts-sippt,  and  cross  that 
river,  wc  experience  a climate  with  a mean  temperalnre, 
less  than  the  parts  on  the  Atlantic  coast  under  the  parallel. 
The  line  of  tropical  vegetation,  therefore,  does  not  advance 
so  far  to  the  north  in  the  western  parts,  as  on  the  Atlantic 
roast.  (See  Darby’s  Geography  of  the  United  Stater.) 
These  southern  countries,  the  climate  of  which  is  increased 
in  boat  and  humidity  far  beyond  that  of  corresponding  lati- 
tudes in  other  parts  of  the  world,  pre«cnt  a complete  mix- 
ture of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Mexico  and  the  northern 
states.  Along  with  tho  principal  part  of  the  plants  of 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  we  have  not  only  the  cotton,  the 
indigo,  and  the  sugpr-cane,  as  common  articles  of  culti- 
vation, but  the  planes  and  the  deciduous  cypress  acquire 
gigantic  dimensions.  A solitar)'  cpidendmm  inhabits  the 
branches  of  the  magnolia  near  Savannah.  In  the  same 
neighbourhood  is  found  the  Pinekneya,  a plant  closely  allied 
to  the  Jesuit's  bark  of  northern  Peru ; and  the  wo^s  are 
filled  throughout  the  Florirlas,  Carolinas,  Alabama,  and 
on  tho  banks  of  tho  Mississippi,  with  dense  masses  of  the 
tropical  Tillandsin  usnenides,  which  hangs  from  the  branches 
of  the  trees  like  gigantic  moss. 

In  southern  kicxicowe  enter  tho  tropics ; and  in  all  the 
valleys  and  plains  where  the  temperature  is  not  lowered  by 
interrupting  causes,  the  usual  vegetation  of  such  latitudes 
occurs.  Palms,  banafias,  and  plantains,  and  yams,  vield  the 
natives  an  abundant  8U|iply  of  food,  which,  produceif  without 
labour,  and  amply  sufheiont  for  their  simple  habits,  oppose 
tho  greatest  of  all  bars  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  or 
the  excitement  of  industry  among  them.  Habitually  in- 
dolent. rendered  still  more  so  by  the  numerous  holidays  pre- 
i^ribcd  by  his  religion,  and  finding  a few  square  yards  of 
ground,  which  hardly  requires  tillage,  capable  of  producing 
plantains  ond  tobacco  enough  for  his  consumption,  the 
Mexico'Spanish  peasant  is  incapable  of  understanding  the 
advantages  of  a life  of  industry,  or  the  use  of  those  active 
h.ihits  which  alone  are  capable  of  raising  him  to  the  condi- 
tion of  tnily  civilized  roan.  Besides  these  and  the  other 
common  articles  of  cultivation  by  the  inhabitant  of  the  tropics, 
such  as  indigo,  coffee,  sugar-cano  and  maize,  which  nere 
finds  its  nathe  home,  the  cocoa-tree  (Theobroma  cacao),  from 
who.se  see^ls  chocolate  is  prepared,  is  a most  important 
species ; the  exp-jrtation  of  the  seeils  of  this  plant,  which  is 
found  wild  in  the  most  burnii^  districts,  is  valued  at  near 
ftO.OOu/.  sterling  annually.  Plne*applc.s  are  wild  in  the 
woods:  the  American  aloe  (rtgare  Americana)  vields,  when 
wounded,  an  abundance  of  sweet  fluid  which  i’<  fennented 
into  an  intoxicating  drink  called  and  distilled  into 

an  ardent  spirit  known  by  the  name  of  Vino  Mercal ; and 
great  numbers  of  cacti  occupy  the  dry  and  almost  carthless 
situations,  where  little  else  will  grow.  In  the  low  woods 
of  Honduras  are  found  those  enormous  forests  which,  since 
they  have  l>een  wrestetl  from  the  Spaniards,  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  such  important  commercial  od^untages  to  England 
from  the  abundance  of  mahogany  and  lo^ood-trces  they 
contain.  It  is  here  also  that  the  tamarind  and  the  lignum 
vittp  {Guniacum  n^antt/e)  are  found ; the  vanilla,  whose 
pods  arc  extensively  used  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  and 
the  jalap  convolvulus,  which  derives  its  name  ft-om  tho  city 
of  Xalapa,  near  which  it  principally  ahoumls. 

Butin  the  highlands  of  Me.xico.all  (his  glorious  vegofotion 
disappe;irs;  the  eatable-rooted  nasturtium  (Trm^^nlum 
erruteatttm)  and  the  tnheruus  wood-sorrpl  (O.ra/it  tube- 
rota)  supply  the  place  of  the  yam:  tnahngany-trees  give 
way  to  oaks,  and  to  tho  singular  hand-tree,  {Cheirottemon,) 
the  five  united  stamens  of  w1u>m?  flowers  are  disposed  like 
tho  talons  of  a bird  of  prey;  while  the  pine  tribe  finds  its 
most  southern  limits,  and  the  herbage  is  composeil  of  genera 


either  reaembling  or  identical  with  those  of  the  more  northern 
regions. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  these  highlands  the  vegetation  of 
muTse  is  more  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  plains,  hot  in 
many  plaees  it  exhibits  a striking  combination  of  the  two, 
as,  ^or  example,  near  Xthtpa,  where  the  woods  contain 
great  numbers  of  oaks,  the  stems  of  which  are  covered  with 
a host  of  orchidec,  peppers,  and  ferns. 

In  many  respects  the  West  Indies  resemble  the  tropical 
parts  of  Mexico;  the  plants  are  either  naturally  the  same, 
or  have  bocome  so  hy  importation  from  one  shore  to  the 
other,  or  at  least  have  a general  resemblance,  the  principal 
difference  being  caused  by  the  greater  humidity  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Wc«t  India  Islands  in  oonsequenoe  of  their 
insular  position.  Thus  in  tlw  whole  flora  epiphytal  orchidem 
and  ferns,  ospeeially  of  the  arborescent  kind,  are  more  abun- 
dant ; certain  fruit  trees  are  in  many  cases  more  luxuriant, 
and  more  generally  cultivated,  as  the  avocado  pear  (Laurtu 
persea),  the  mango,  the  custard-apple  (anomi  and 

the  guttvB  (p*idium) : and  it  is  said  that  the  cabbage-palm 
attains  the  height  of  200  fbet.  Coffee  is  an  article  of  general 
and  advantageous  growth,  and  the  tobacco  of  Cuba  is 
only  equalled  by  that  of  Persia  and  of  some  parts  of  the 
Burmese  empire.  Cloves  are  becoming  generally  cultivated ; 
allspice  {Myrtue  pimenta)  is  a common  tree  on  the  hills;  and 
in  some  of  the  islands,  the  nutmeg,  imported  from  the  East 
Indies,  is  thriving  prodigiously,  and  Utterly  beginning  to 
yield  a crop.  Aloe  trees  are  cultivated  in  Jamaica  and 
narbadocs  for  the  sake  of  their  inspissated  juice.  [See 
Alois.]  Mandioc  and  yams  are  the  common  food  of  the 
negroes,  along  with  plantains  and  rice:  and  a kind  of  arum 
{Calfytium  exeulentum)  is  used  at  table  as  spinach  Is  with 
ns.  Considering  the  number  of  degrees  of  latitude  over 
which  the  West  Indies  extend,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
general  account  of  their  plants  which  will  be  true  of  all  of 
them  : it  must  ihenfore  bo  borne  in  mind,  that  in  general 
their  flora  agrees  with  that  of  tho  continent  in  the  aanic 
latitude  ov’cr  against  which  they  lie. 

In  all  the  remainder  of  eastern  tropical  America  similar 
characters  of  vegetation  are  found.  Where  the  air  is  dry 
and  hot,  the  plants  assume  a narrhed  and  stunted  character  ; 
but  wherever,  as  is  usually  tne  case,  there  is  a perfect  com- 
hinr.tion  of  heat  and  moisture,  the  grandeur  of  the  trees  and 
the  l>eauty  of  the  flowers  is  beyond  descriptioji.  But  the 
genera  and  speeies  gradually  change  as  w e recede  southward 
from  the  line.  In  those  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  line, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Cumana  and  the  two  Guianas,  form 
a sort  of  crest  to  the  equatorial  region,  the  land  beyond  the 
limits  of  cultivation  is  overspread  by  impervious  forests, 
which,  in  the  language  of  an  evc-witness  and  a bitanist,  are 
so  coniplctelv  choked  up  by  huge  twiners,  spiny  shrubs, 
and  sharp-edged  grasses,  that  a hatcliet  it  necessary  at 
every  step  to  clear  the  way.  It  is  here,  however,  that  the 
I quassia  hitter,  the  fragrant  tonga  bran,  which  is  so  much 
employed  for  perfuming  snuff,  ond  the  rose-wood,  are  pro- 
duced. Cannon-ball  tivcs  {Lecythia)  drop  their  monstrous 
fruits  in  these  fiiresbi.  and  furnish  the  numerous  monkeys 
with  a ceaseless  store  of  amusement:  and  arlwrescont 
species  of  the  cinchona  tribe  {Portlandia,  &c.)  furnish 
medicinal  barks  ‘tcarccly  inferior  to  that  of  Peru, 

In  Brazil  the  country  is  more  o))cn.  and  the  scenery  is 
consequently  more  dhersified ; besides  which,  it  may  be 
easily  conceived  that  many  most  striking  changes  would 
occur  in  twenty-three  degrees  of  latitude.  A notion  of  its 
average  state  may  obtained  from  a consideration  of  the 
plants  of  the  almost  central  province  of  Minas  Gcracs,  an 
account  of  which,  bv  M.  Auguste  de  SL  Hilaire,  gives  us 
many  facts  relating  to  the  state  of  its  vegetation  before  it 
became  altered  by  the  inroads  of  the  Portuguese  settlers. 

The  whole  fare  of  Brazil  may  be  said  to  lie  divided 
into  forests,  deciduous  Htuntorl  woods,  and  immense  plains, 
to  each  of  which  a peculiar  vegetation  appertains. 

When  a European  arrives  in  South  America,  there  is  no- 
thing that  prvtduces  so  striking  an  impression  upon  him  as 
the  general  ivscmhlance  that  he  i^rceive*  Indwei-n  the 
p.xtcrnal  asp«*ct  of  the  forests  of  the  New  World  and  thuso 
I which  he  has  Icfl  behind : a little  more  urandcur  in  the 
propfirtions,  and  a deeper  green,  together  with  a clear  and 
brilliant  sky.  constitute  ilie  principal  difference  in  the  two 
liceiips.  To  W‘c?  Uic  full  l»eauty  of  an  equinoctial  forest,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  tr.aveller  to  bury  himself  .n  iU  deep 
recesses ; and  there,  indeed,  instead  of  the  fatiguing  nion<^' 
j tony  of  our  European  oaks  and  firs,  every  tree  has  a chareeUr 
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of  its  own,  oaeb  has  its  peculiar  foliage,  and  probably  also  a 
tint  unlike  that  of  the  trees  which  surround  it.  Gigantic 
vegetables  of  the  most  different  families  intermix  their 
braiirhcs  ; flve>leaved  bignonias  grow  by  the  side  of  bondue* 
trees;  cassias  shed  tlieir  yellow  blossoms  upon  the  rich 
fronds  uf  arbore»ccnt  fenis  ; myrtles  and  cugeniaa.  with  their 
thonsand  arms,  contrast  with  the  elegant  siinpUrity  of  palms ; 
and  among  the  airy  foliage  of  the  mimosa,  oecfopia  ele- 
vates its  giant  leaves  and  beavy  cundelabra-shaped  brandies. 
Of  some  tiees  the  trunk  is  perfectly  smooth,  o(  others  it  is 
defended  by  enormous  spines,  and  the  whole  are  often  appa- 
rently sustained  by  the  slanting  stems  of  a huge  wild  fig- 
tree.  With  us.  Uio  oak,  the  c&stnut,  and  the  beech  seem 
as  if  they  bore  no  flowers,  so  small  are  they  and  so  little 
distinguishable  except  by  naturalists ; but  in  the  forests  of 
South  America  it  is  d'ten  the  most  gigantic  trees  that  pro- 
duce the  most  brilliant  flowers;  cassias  hang  down  their 
pendents  of  golden  blossoms.  Vochiaias  unfold  tlidr  singular 
hunches ; corollas,  longer  than  those  of  our  foxglove,  some- 
times yellow  or  sometimes  purple,  load  Uie  arboresoent  big- 
nonias ; while  the  chorisias  are  covered,  os  it  were,  with 
lilies,  only  their  colours  are  richer  and  more  varied  ; grasses 
also  appear  in  the  form  of  bamboos,  as  the  most  graceful  of 
trees ; baubinias,  bignonias,  and  aroideous  plants  cling 
round  the  trees  like  enormous  cables : orchincous  plants 
and  bromelias  overrun  their  limbs,  or  fasten  themselves  to 
them  when  prostrated  by  the  storm,  and  make  even  their 
dead  remains  become  verdant  with  leaves  and  (lowers 
not  their  own.  Such  are  the  aniieiit  forests,  flourishing  in 
a damp  and  fertile  soil,  and  clothed  with  perpetual  green. 

• Far  different  arc  the  deciduous  stunted  woods,  called 
eatint;as,  which  arc  produced  on  a dry  sandy  soil,  and  are 
not  dense  enough  to  prevent  tlio  ovaporation  of  their 
scanty  earth ; they  periodically  lose  all  their  leaves  in 
March  and  April,  not  reco%*cring  them  till  the  month  of 
August.  AVheii  stripped  of  their  leaves,  they  have  a 
great  similarity  to  the  woods  of  Europe  in  their  winter 
nakedness,  bushes  and  small  trees  mixed  here  and  there 
with  individuals  of  a moderate  size  constituting  their  com- 
position. Small  acanthaceous  plants.  resembUng  our  own 
labiat£D.  fill  up  the  intcnals  in  these  woods,  and  one  might 
almost  fancy  one's  self  in  a European  wood,  in  a fine  autum- 
nal day,  if  it  were  not  for  the  pakns  which  here  and  there 
raise  their  heads  above  the  other  trees. 

As  for  the  plains,  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of  im- 
mense tracts,  which  have  no  more  horizon  than  an  ocean ; 
destitute  of  even  turf,  thev’  are  covered  not  only  with  grasses 
nf  different  kinds,  but  with  undershrubs  and  small  bushes  of 
m)  riles,  mclastomas,  compusitso,  and  a multitude  of  other 
things.  Among  these,  a few  trees,  hero  and  there,  collect 
into  a cluster,  and  form  a kind  of  oasis  in  a vegetable  desert. 

To  (he  southward,  all  these  tliingH  gradually  fiulc  away  ; 
vegetation  becomes  less  and  less  tropical,  never,  however, 
assuming  a European  aspect,  till  at  last  in  Patagonia  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  an  antarctic  imitation  of  northern 
vegetation  makes  its  appearance.  Beech-trees  of  new 
species,  singular  parasitical  plants  (}fitodxndron),  Winter' .s 
bark,  stunt^  berWrries,  evergreen  arbutus,  with  a trailing 
habit,  plants  like  buttercups,  yet  not  buttercups,  form  the 
distinguishing  features ; and  the  traveller  occasionally  Lh 
astonishe*!  at  seeing  arborescent  Fuchsias  in  flower,  with 
humming-birds  flitting  among  their  branches  in  the  midst 
of  a snow-storm. 

Of  New  South  Shetland  nothing  can  be  said  to  bo  known, 
unless  wo  admit  the  improbable  statement  adopted  by  Miers 
from  the  account  of  a navigator  named  Smith,  that  it  is 
ocrupietl  by  trees  resembling  our  Norway  spruce  fir. 

The  western  coast  is  far  different,  latitude  for  latitude, 
from  the  eastern;  chilled  by  the  unmitigated  cold  blasts 
from  the  south  pole,  destitute  of  large  rivers  and  of  all 
means  of  irrigation  for  a v ery  considerable  extent,  it  is  a 
mere  succession  of  fertile  valleys  and  desert  hilly  plains.  To 
the  south,  the  sides  of  the  mounla.ns  are  rsjver^  with  the 
Araucaria  pine ; in  Chili,  the  pccaliar  fornu  of  numerous 
spencs  of  Calceolaria,  Schizanthus.  Loasa,  Adesmia,  Azam, 
and  E'^allonio.  fonn  a flora  of  a totally  different  aspect  from 
that  of  Buenos  Ayres,  while  the  sandy  plains  abound  in  nume- 
hHjs  species  of  the  purslane  tribe  (Cu/um(rima)  and  ufsalpi- 
glossts.  Numerous  bushes  of  coropositic  give  an  arid  but  i 
glittering  aspect  to  other  parts  ; ann  in  the  spring,  at  the  | 
tune  of  the  melling  of  the  snow  s,  the  sides  of  the  moun-  | 
tains  are  cnamellotl  with  tlie  beautiful  flowers  of  the  pica  di  i 
loro  {rhlou?^),  leucocoryne,  and  other  herbs,  j 


Near  tho  Une,  a new  change  comes  over  the  face  of 
nature.  In  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Ijimo,  towards  the  inte- 
rior, epiphytal  orrhideous  plants  Just  begin  to  exist ; planU 
which,  as  we  advance  to  the  southwonl.  become  the  most 
singular  feature  of  the  flora,  on  account  of  their  enormous 
numbers,  in  the  mountains  beyond  the  Une  in  New  Gra- 
nada, Wtween  the  levd  of  the  sea  and  eight  or  nine  thou- 
sand feet  above  it,  ore  found  the  forests  that  contaia  Um 
rare  cinchona  trees,  the  rind  of  which,  called  (he  Jesuit's 
bark,  is  perhatw  the  most  precious  medicinal  production  of 
the  New  World.  With  these  ctuw  tlie  Winter  s bsirk-tree, 
gaily-marked  flowers  called  AIstromeria.<i,  Fuchsias  with 
enormous  blosaoms.  and  many  kinds  of  oaks. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  Ameriesn  coast  to  the  north  but 
little  has  been  published ; and  what  wc  have  to  sute  is  chiefly 
coltoctofl  from  privste  sources  of  information.  In  all  this  part, 
as  little  similarity  in  the  vegetation  to  that  uf  the  eastern 
side  of  the  dividing  ridge  exists  as  in  tho  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Northern  California  approaches  it  the  most,  but 
even  here  tlie  distinction  is  most  obvious.  Various  species 
of  caloofaortus,  numerous  currants  with  richly-oolioured 
flowers,  and  especially  great  numbers  of  polcmoiiiacee  of 
unknown  kinds,  ore  characteristic  forms;  pines  also,  similair 
to  those  of  Mexico,  again  appear  on  the  bills,  and  perennial 
lupins  begin  to  abound;  the  latter  are  so  much  inereased  in 
tho  north-west  country,  as  to  l>ecome  a distinctive  feature  of 
the  region  ; with  these  are  mixed  a remarkable  plant  called 
Claidiia  pulobella.  and  many  kinds  of  Pentstemon.  The 
shrubs  arc  berberries  with  pinnated  leaves,  GauUheria 
ShaUon,  and  more  of  the  gay-flowered  currants ; and  the 
trees  number  among  them  the  broad-leaved  sycamore  </(cer 
rntirmphyUum),  with  firs  and  pines  rising  to  a height  exceed- 
ing two  hundred  feet.  What  ts  very  remarkable,  the  species 
are  more  like  those  of  Siberia  than  of  the  United  States, 
and  tho  roost  characteristic  fonni  of  the  latter  region  are 
altogether  wanting:  no  azaleas  nor  magnolias,  fow  oaks,  not 
a Kalmia,  nor  a walnut,  nor  a hickory  nave  been  observed  : 
ami  even  the  asters  themselves,  which  arc  the  very  wee<ls  of 
the  eastern  side,  are  comparatively  rare  and  of  peculiar 
species.  7*ho  spruce  firs  of  the  eastern  side  do  not  seem  to 
exist  on  the  western,  but  their  place  is  occupied  by  the 
Ai/M  Douglarii,  which  is  found  on  tho  mountains  atvarious 
elevations,  dwindling  at  last  to  a mere  bush,  [flee  Amxs, 
p.  32.1 

VII.  POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.-Norlh  America  is 
politically  divided  into  the  republics  of  the  Unitxo  Statks 
and  Mexico,  the  British  possessions,  and  the  countries  still 
possessed  by  native  tribes. 

The  more  northern  regions  consist  principally  of  the 
north-western  coast  disoovered  by  tho  Russians,  and  called 
Russian  America ; the  region  continuous  with  Greenland 
called  North  Devon  ; the  North  Georgian  Islands,  and  the 
countries  west  of  ^..ancaster  Sound  in  the  Icy  Sea : the 
country  about  Hud.son's  Bay,  the  cast  part  of  which  is 
termed  Ea.st  Maine,  and  the  western  districts  New  Nortli 
and  South  Wa1e.s ; the  north-cast  side  called  Labrador,  or 
New  Brilain,  inhabitc<l  by  Esquimaux  similar  to  the  Green- 
landers : and  Greenland  subject  to  Denmark.  The  popu- 
lation of  these  regions  is  not  known  with  any  sort  of  accu- 
racy. The  inhabitants  neither  of  these,  nor  rf  the  western 
ami  central  regions,  still  occupied  by  aborigines,  fall  properly 
within  tho  limits  of  a political  description. 

The  provinces  immraiatcly  under  the  British  government 
in  North  Americn  arc  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  regions,  and  on  the  south  by  the  United  States. 
They  comprise  the  provinces  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
Lower  Can.ada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward’s  Isr^A.No,  Newfound- 
land. with  Labrador  and  the  island  of  Anticosti. 
Quebec  is  the  residence  of  the  captain-general  of  all  British 
America.  Tlie  extent  of  these  possessions,  in  sc|uare  miles, 
is  about  2,360,000,  and  tho  present  population  may  be  com- 
puted at  1,350,000. 

The  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America  cxtcnd.A 
from  the  British  possessions  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  southern 
boundary  on  the  Pacific  is  the  parallel  of  *J2°,  ami  its 
northern,  according  to  American  authorities,  the  parallel  ■>!’ 
51®.  It  consists  id  lwcnt)’-four  states,  and  three  territories 
not  ploying  the  full  righl.sof  states.  Washington,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  is  tho  seat  of  tho  federal  govern- 
ment. Extent,  alwut  2,257,300  square  miles  ; (K<pulali<>n. 
above  13,000,000. 
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Tba  present  republic  of  Mxxico.extenrlintf  from  the  six- 
teenlh  to  the  forty-second  deforce  of  north  l<Mtude,  cam- 
pnaes  about  1,639,000  square  miles,  and  perhaps  about 
0,000,000  of  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  under  the  do- 
minion of  Spain,  and  comprehended  ibo  two  Californiaa,  and 
Uie  intendencies  of  Mexico,  Puebla.  V'era  Cruz,  Oaxaca, 
Merida,  Valladolid,  Guadalaxara,  Zacateras  Guanaxuato, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Duramro,  and  Sonora,  and  tlie  provinces 
of  New  Mexico,  Cobahuila,  and  Texas.  It  now  consists  of 
nineteen  states  and  four  teiritoricH  or  prminces,  and  a 
federal  district. 

The  renublic  of  Guxtsicala^,  or  Central  America, 
formerly  apanish.  situated  to  the  South  of  Mexico,  com- 
prises 206,000  square  miles.  It  consists  of  five  states. 

South  America  comprises  the  following  states : — 

The  most  northern  part,  lately  Colomhia.  but  muro 
recently  divided  into  the  three  r^ublics  of  Nkw  Granada, 
VaNtezuKLA,  and  Ecuador.  Ine  territory  of  each  is  not 
exactly  ascertained,  but  the  extent  of  the  three  states  may 
be  taken  at  about  1,290,000  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
laiioD  about  3.000,000.  Thev  were  formerly  Spanish 
colonies. 

To  the  south  of  these,  extends,  along  the  western  coast, 
the  republic  of  Pkru,  formerly  Spanish.  It  contains  alwut 
600.000  square  miles.  Its  chief  city  is  Lima. 

The  republic  of  Bolivia,  formerly  Spanish,  lies  to  tbe 
south  of  Peru.  It  contains  perhaps  about  320,000  s<juare 
miles. 

More  to  tbe  southward  is  the  republic  of  Chili,  formerly 
Spanish,  cenering  13U.OOO  square  miles. 

Tbe  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata  lie  between  the  two 
last-mentioned  states  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They 
perhaps  contain  700,000  square  miles.  Tbe  chief  town  is 
Buenos  Ayres. 

The  empire  of  Brazil,  formerly  a Portuguese  posses- 
sion, is  the  principal  South  American  state  washed  by  the 
Atlantic.  It  perhaps  contains  near  3,000,000  square  miles. 
Tlie  metropolis  is  Rio  Janeiro. 

Tlio  republic  of  Banda  Orirntal.  or  Republica  Orien- 
tal do  r Uruguay,  lying  immediately  to  the  south  of  Brazil, 
with  an  extent  of  about  220.000  square  miles. 

Paraguay,  watered  by  the  Paraquay,  and  lying  south- 
west of  Brazil,  comprises  about  148,500  souaro  miles. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reaaer,  that  all  these 
estimates  as  to  the  areas  of  such  extensive  countries  are 
very  uncertain,  and  little  reliance  sbouM  be  placed  on  them. 
Authorities  often  difTer  very  much.  The  estimates  of  the 
population  are  still  more  vague,  and  in  general  are  a mere 
guess. 

Guiana  is  a tract  of  country  on  the  north-eastern  coast, 
to  the  north  of  the  river  Amazon.  It  comprehends  the  Bnlish 
possessions  of  Drmzrara,  Essrquibo,  and  Bkkbice,  tbe 
French  possession  of  Cayrnnb,  and  the  Dutch  colony  of 
Surinam. 

Patagonia  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  America, 
bevond  the  4Cth  degree  of  south  latitude.  The  Straits 
of  Magalhaens  divide  it  from  the  Lsland  of  Tierni  del  Fuego. 
which,  like  Patagonia,  is  inhabited  by  native  tribes,  and 
is  very  little  known.  The  population  of  these  countries, 
together  with  those  of  all  tbe  islands  belonging  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  is  entirely  unknown. 

The  islands  often  called  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Columbii  n 
Archipelago,  situated  in  the  Gulf  between  the  two  oontinenti, 
are  also  included  in  America.  They  consist  of  tbe  Bahama 
I>Iands,  the  Great  Antilles,  viz.,  Cuba.  Jamaica,  Su 
Domingo,  ir*  Haiti,  and  Porto  Rico;  tbe  smaller  Antilles, 
viz..  Barbuda,  Antigua,  Guadaloupe.  Dominica,  Martinique. 
St.  Lucie,  Barbadoes.  Granada,  Tobago.  St  Christopher's, 
.St.  Vincent's,  and  Trinidad.  betiidcA  a number  of  smaller 
islands.  Tlie  population  of  tbe  kiands  is  about  as  follows : 
viz.,  of  tbe  British  islands,  BOU.tiUO : of  the  French,  263,000 ; 
of  the  Spanish,  707,000;  of  the  Danish,  46,700;  of  the 
Dutch,  26,000;  and  of  tbe  Swedish,  18,000.  The  repub- 
lic of  Haiti  perhaps  contains  about  1,060,000.  [See  An- 
tilles.] Tliu  Rkkmuda  or  Somkks  Islands  form  a sepa- 
rate grmp. 

AMERICANISM,  a term  used  to  express  some  pecu- 
lianty  in  the  written  or  siKikeii  language  of  the  ibliabitanls 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  Ol'all  the  colonies 
of  Great  Britain,  in  wbidi  her  languogo  has  been  planted, 
the  United  Slates  are  yet  tl>o  only  peris  that  have  been  se- 
parated from  the  mother  country,  and  have  ullained  politii  ai 
independence.  In  consequence  of  ihe  rapid  increase  oflbeir 


population,  the  diffusion  of  e<lucalion,  and  the  springing  up 
of  a numerous  bo<ly  of  native  writers  we  see  a new  pbc 
nomenon  in  the  history  of  the  world  of  two  great  nati<His 
separated  by  a wide  ocean  using  the  same  language.  To 
presen>'c  this  language  in  its  purity,  as  far  as  its  essential 
rhara<;ter  is  concern^, — to  introduce  no  new  words  but  such 
as  experience  shows  to  be  necessary,— to  form  them  on  true 
principles  of  analogy,  and  to  give  to  tl)cm  precise  and  deff- 
oile  meanings: — these  are  objects  of  equal  importance  to  the 
two  nations : for  tbe  presei^  ation  of  a common  language  is 
a bond  of  unity  and  one  of  the  great  elements  of  civiUzation. 
Tho  mother  country  may  yet  claim,  and  perhaps  her  claim 
will  be  allowed  by  some  Americans,  the  privilege  of  a very 
rigid  examination  of  American  irop<wtations,  before  she 
allows  them  to  be  current  coin  of  the  realm : but  to  attempt 
to  reject  all  new  wur^  that  America  produces  would  be 
both  absurd  and  ineffectual.  New  wants  and  new  circum- 
stances are  the  parents  of  new  terms,  which,  perhaps,  in- 
crease quicker  there  than  in  an  old  country.  Tbe  main 
differences  between  the  spoken  and  written  English  language 
as  it  exists  in  America  and  Great  Britain  appear  to  l»e  the 
following : — pronunciation ; the  use  of  worua  now  obsolete 
in  England,  or  used  in  different  senses ; the  use  of  words  in 
various  parts  of  America  as  they  are  still  used  in  canons 
provinces  of  England;  and  new  words. 

In  pronunciation,  there  is  much  greater  uniformity  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  tho  general 
itandaM  is  certainly  higher.  In  many  parts  of  America, 
such.  Tor  example,  as  Philadelphia,  tbe  pronunciation  is  at 
least  as  good  as  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominione.  But 
still  there  are  diffurenccs  very  perceptible  when  we  compare 
the  natives  of  two  remote  parts ; and  if  we  take  into  account 
the  wide  spreading  of  the  American  nation,  the  great  intiux 
of  foreigners,  the  entire  abseiire  of  good  education  in  some 
newly-settled  parts,  and  the  want  of  a metropolis  to  fix  any 
thing  like  a standard  of  pronunciation,  we  think  it  will 
appear  probable  that  the  pronunciation  may  in  time  differ 
widely  in  different  parts.  The  rapid  communication  from 
one  part  to  another  will  help  somewhat  to  check  this  ten- 
dency. Tlie  Americans  generally  sound  tbe  h more  strongly 
than  tlie  English  in  such  words  as  hmte,  and  also  in  such 
words  as  neighbour\iood,  and  very  rarely  commit  the  fault 
BO  common  in  England,  of  ka^ng  for  hegg$.  Yet  wc 
know  there  is  a small  district,  and  there  may  be  more,  where 
the  people  retain  this  shibbfjfth  which  marks  them  as  the 
dcMNindanU  of  a colony  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lemdon. 
Tbe  articulation  of  tbe  Americans  is  generally  slower  than 
that  of  the  English,  and  sometimes  drawling,  but  certainly 
much  more  distinct 

As  to  the  use  of  words  now  obsolete  in  England,  they  are 
mainly  confined  to  conversation,  for  every  one  is  aware  that 
there  is  vert'  little  in  the  style  of  a good  American  writer, 
except  perhaps  a greater  degree  of  ornament  by  which 
wc  can  distinguish  it  from  that  of  a good  English  writer. 
But  as  the  Americans  write  a great  deal  in  public  journals, 
and  are  the  roost  prolific  people  in  the  world  in  pro- 
ducing inaugural  speeches,  orations,  and  all  the  varioua 
inodes  of  addressing  an  audience,  we  should  look  at  that 
part  of  their  language  in  order  to  form  a complete  judgment 
of  its  whole  condition,  os  well  os  at  those  specimens  of  com- 
position which  arc  of  a less  showy  but  more  %'aluable  and 
permanent  nature. 

Tbe  number  of  words  now  used  in  a different  sense  from 
that  which  they  have  in  England  is  but  small  among 
writers  of  good  authority  : the  list  of  those  used  in  <‘on 
venation  would  be  somewhat  larger.  We  have  lieard  the 
word  thfir  used  as  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  thme ; tbe 
form  is  now  obsolete  m England,  but  may  be  found  in  our 
older  writers.  In  some  parts,  (for  we  arc  aware  that  in  so  ex- 
tensive a country  scarcely  any  remark  of  this  kind  can  be 
general.)  the  word  ba/a^irt  in  the  spoken  language  is  em- 
ployed to  express  the  remainder  or  the  rest  .*  thus  people  speak 
of*  the  balance  of  the  professors.’  moaning  'the  rest  of  tlie 
professors.'  The  word  mutton  is  sometimes  used,  as  it  once 
was  in  England,  to  signify  a sheep.  Dr.  Webster  remarks, 
that  this  seuse  is  obsolete  or  ludicrous ' it  is  not  either  obso- 
lete or  ludicrous  in  the  spoken  language  of  some  districts. 
The  word  bug  is  used  (site  Webster)  in  its  original  sense  of  a 
/ly:  and  the  old  verb  progress,  which  the  Araencaus  use 
very  oflcn  and  pronounce  prngrht,  is  new  boginnuig  to  be 
.again  adopteil  in  iu  native  country,  though  we  think  we 
could  voiv  well  do  without  it.  In  judging  how  far  woitis 
u»eil  in  America  in  different  significations  from  what  Ihcv 
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in  En^Iasd,  have  been  »anctioned  by  authority,  and 
esUblUbcd  in  the  written  lanttua^e,  we  cannot,  perhapt, 
take  a better  guide  than  Dr.  Webster's  Dictionary ; and  we 
shall  find  the  number  by  no  means  small.  Cooper,  in  his 
* JifoAi'cans,' speaks  of  a ‘lakchaving,/fou^  its  usual  banks.' 
Webster  sanctions  this  usage  under  a transitive  sense  of  the 
word  flow,  which  he  makes  equivalent  to  merjlou:.  (See 
Webster’s  Dictionary,  under  Jhw;  and  the  example.) 
Against  this  usage  we  take  the  liberty  of  paotesting.  In  the 
National  InieUigmcer,  March  2,  1826,  we  find, — ‘ for  pro- 
viding a jurisdiction  convenient  to  the  scene  of  almost  all  the 
shipwrecks  :*  this  English-provincial  and  Irish  use  of  ronoe- 
in  the  sense  of  near,  is  properly  omitted  by  Webster. 
The  verb  rent  has  the  double  meaning  in  Webster  of  grant- 
ing on  lease,  as  a proprietor  does,  and  taking  on  lease  as  a 
tenant  does.  Nmijication  is  not  in  Webster,  but  has  been 
defended  on  the  ground  of  analogy,  and  by  a reference  to 
the  use  of  nuUi/y  in  FIhvcI.  The  usage  of  the  word  locate  is 
^miliar  to  all  who  read  Amcncon  papers  or  public  docu- 
ments: wo  say  ' that  a man  has  located,  i.  e.  has  select- 
ed, suneyed,  and  marked  out — a hundred  acres  in  Ala- 
bama.' The  word  e:rpect  is  often  used  in  a strange 
sense  in  some  parts  of  America,  but  certainly  nearly 
altogether  in  conversation,  as  in  the  following  instance 
given  by  Webster:  ‘ I expect  it  was.’  The  American  lexi- 
cographer justly  condemns  this  usage,  which  is  of  provincial 
English  oii|nn.  The  word  lengthy  some  critics  object  to 
as  being  of  American  origin  ; we  rather  doubt  if  it  is.  Still 
it  is  a good  word,  well  made,  and  well  adapted  to  express  the 
wearisomenesa  of  listening  to  a long  speech  or  discourse  of 
any  kind : we  presume  that  m this,  as  in  some  other  in- 
stances, the  Americans  did  not  call  the  word  into  use  till  they 
felt  the  absolute  necessity  of  it.  For  other  American  usages 
which  are  somewhat  peculiar,  the  reader  may  refer  to  the 
following  words  in  Webster : to  tcagon  {waggon) ; stud- 
horse; subsertye;  clever  (Webster's  account  of  the  English 
use  of  this  word  is  incomplete) ; notify ; graduated,  &c. 
The  American  uses  of  creek,  girdle,  section,  &c.  may  be 
seen  in  Webster.  Ficebar,  in  Webster,  for  five-barred,  is  a 
mere  vulgarism.  Mr.  Picketing,  in  a work  published  at 
Boston  in  1816,  has  traced  a great  number  of  words  and 
phrases  which  have  been  considered  as  Americanisms  to  the 
counties  of  the  mother-country ; we  recollect  one  word  at 
present,  which  we  can  only  trace  to  Holland.  In  Virginia, 
waffel-cakes  are  often  made ; a similar  cake  with  the  same 
name,  waffel,  is  very  xtromon  in  Holland. 

As  to  new  words,  the  number  used  in  the  written  language 
is  not  great.  The  word  bindery,  meaning  * a place  whore 
books  are  bound,'  is  in  Webster.  We  beliovo  it  U a new.  but 
it  certainly  is  not  a bad  word.  In  American  advertisemenis 
we  observe  the  wonl  bo<dt  is  generally  prefixed ; thus  we 
might  say,  a book-bindery.  Sparse  is,  for  any  thing  we  know, 
a new  word,  and  well  applied ; the  Americans  say  a sparse 
instead  of  a scattered  population ; and  we  think  the  term 
has  a more  precise  meaning  than  scattered,  and  is  the  proper  | 
correlative  of  dense.  The  danger  of  new  words  is,  that  the  ; 
ignorant  will  use  them  without  knowing  their  meaning,  as  ! 
we  may  observe  in  some  of  the  inferior  American  nows-  j 
papers.  The  number  of  new  words  that  may  be  gradually 
creeping  into  the  American  spoken  language,  we  suspect. : 
is  nut  inronsiderable ; this  arises  in  some  measure  from  in- 
termixture with  foreigners,  and  must  produce  some  effect 
though  it  may  not  be  much.  We  have  heard  the  German 
word  plunder  vulgarly  applied  to  baggage  or  heavy  commo- 
dities. 

We  suspect  that  many  words  of  a moral  import  are  begin- 
ning to  vary  considerably  as  to  the  signification  attached  to 
them  in  England  and  America.  High-minded,  a wonl  not 
much  used  in  Great  Britain,  rather  implies  something  ele- 
vated or  noble  in  enduring : in  the  conversation  language, 
at  least,  of  some  parts  of  America,  it  is  applied  as  a term  of 
praise  to  action,  often  impetuous,  and  sometimes  unjust. 
Lady  and  Gentleman  are  terms  that  come  under  the  same 
predicament,  as  to  difference  of  import. 

The  orthography  of  the  English  language  ia  liable  to  more 
change  in  America  than  in  England : the  Americans,  as  a 

feneral  rule,  do  not  observe  ortbe^raphy  so  strictly  as  the 
Ingliah,  of  which  any  reader  of  American  papers  may  con- 
vince himself.  Wo  refer  to  American  newspapers,  because 
they  arc,  more  than  in  England,  used  as  a common  medium 
for  addressing  the  public  on  ^1  subjects,  and  form  a lai^e 
part  of  the  reading  of  the  community. 

'We  have  said  notlung  of  style,  or  the  character  of  Ame- 


rican writing  as  distinguished  from  Kndish,  as  this  liea 
yond  the  proper  subject  of  the  article.  The  main  difierenos 
appears  to  us  to  arixe  from  the  superior  value  attached  in 
America  to  oratorical  display,  and  to  the  opinions  there  very 
commonly  entertained  about  what  is  called  fine  writing  and 
eloquence.  [See  Stvlk,  Ei.oqukncb.] 

AMERIGO  VESPUCCIUS.  [See  Vtspucci  ] 

AMHRKOTE,  a town  near  the  eastern  frontier 
Sindo,  and  about  eighty-five  miles  to  the  eastward  u 
Hyderabad,  in  that  province.  It  is  in  24*  20'  north  laL, 
and  69°  49^  east  long.  This  town  is  celebrated  as  having 
been  the  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  when,  in  1541, 
his  father  Humayun  w'as  driven  from  Hindostan  by  Shore 
Khan,  the  regent  of  Bahar.  Amerkotc  was  once  the 
capital  of  an  independent  district  in  the  south-eaatem 
quarter  of  Mooltan,  under  which  latter  name  was  formerly 
comprehended  the  whole  of  Sindc  ; in  1813  it  was  captured 
by  the  Ameers  of  Sindc.  The  country  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded being  barren,  yields  nothing  to  the  public  revenue, 
which  is  dvrived  from  duties  on  merchandise,  and  exactiona 
from  travellers  who  pass  through.  (Mill's  History  of  British 
India ; and  Hamilton’s  East  India  Gaxetteer.) 

AMERSFOORT,  a towm  in  the  province  of  Utrecht, 
twent\'-Ave  miles  E.  S E.  of  Amsterdam,  on  the  small  na- 
vigable river  Eem,  which  runs  into  the  Zuider  Zee.  This 
town  is  situated  at  the  fool  of  a small  hill  called  Amersfor- 
derberg,  in  a very  pleasant  district.  The  extensive  tobacco 
plantations  around  this  place  are  much  decreased,  hut  the 
town  has  still  some  tobacco  manufactures,  cotton  fabrics, 
and  a glass-house.  The  population  in  Jan.  1,  183U,  was 
5484  males,  and  6)97  females.  Aroersfoort  has  three 
churches,  one  of  which  is  a fine  building.  The  Grand 
Pensionary  Bamcveldt,whowasso  unjustly' executed  at  the 
Hague,  in  1619,  was  a native  of  this  town.  AmersCoortwas 
taken  by  the  French  in  1795. 

In  traversing  the  flat  country  from  Utrecht  to  Amers- 
foort,  and  approaching  the  latter  town,  we  observe  a district 
of  heath  five  or  six  miles  long  and  os  many  broad,  with  some 
few  trees  on  it,  and  dunes  or  hills  of  small  elevation.  These 
sandy  hills  contain  fr’ogments  of  quarts  sometimes  rounded, 
but  for  the  most  part  angular,  with  pieces  of  rock  of  a 
schistose  structure,  containing  a good  deal  of  sand.  The 
whole  mass  appears  to  have  been  brought  down  by  the  action 
of  water  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Rhino.  These  hills 
are  sometimes  called  the  Amersfoort  Hills,  and  in  their  cha- 
racter are  similar  to  the  Bkluwk  or  Welawe.  a few  miles 
farther  to  the  east. 

AMERBHAM  or  AGMONDESHAM,  a borough  town 
in  Buckinghamshire,  about  twenty-six  miles  W.N.W.  of 
London,  on  the  road  to  Aylesbury  and  Buckingham,  from 
which  but  it  is  distant  ihiity-tbreo  miles.  It  ia  in  a valley 
between  woody  bills,  near  the  river  Coin,  and  consists  of  one 
main  street,  long  and  wide,  not  lighted  but  well  paved,  and 
crossed  by  a smaller  one.  The  church  stands  near  the 
point  of  intersection,  and  is  a spacious  building  of  brick 
covered  with  stucco : it  consists  of  a nave  with  small  aisles, 
transepts,  chancel,  monument  room  fiM*  the  Drake  family,  in 
which  are  some  handsome  monuments,  and  a tower  at  the 
west-end  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary ; and  the  living, 
a rectory  in  the  gift  of  tlie  Drake  family,  is  account^ 
one  of  the  best  in  England.  The  town-hall  (the  lower  part 
of  which  is  used  for  the  market)  is  a brick  building,  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  raised  upon  pillars  and  surmounted  by  a 
lantern  and  clock:  it  was  built  by  a Sir  William  Drake, 
who  died  in  1 6B2.  With  these  exceptions  the  town  contains 
scarcely  any  building  worthy  of  notice. 

The  manufaeturos  are  chiet^  of  black  lace,  cotton,  straw- 
plait,  and  wooden  chairs.  'The  market  is  on  Tuesday: 
there  are  two  fairs,  one  on  Whit-Monday,  and  another  on 
the  )9tb  September.  The  population  of  the  borough  and 
parish  in  1831  was  2816.  witliout  reckoning  (as  it  seems)  the 
hamlet  of  Coleshill,  which,  though  partly  in  this  parish,  is 
in  the  county  of  Herts. 

Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  two  places  of  worship ; 
one  for  Baptists,  and  one  for  Quakera.  The  grammar- 
school  was  founded  by  Dr.  Ri^rt  Cfaaloner,  rector  of 
Amersham.  and  Canon  of  Windsor,  who  endowed  it  with 
25/.  per  annum.  Dr.  ChaUmer  died  in  1621.  A wrritiDg 
school  was  endowed  by  Lord  Newbaven  (who  died  in  1726) ; 
and  a Sunday -school,  previously  established  by  subscription, 

I by  the  late  William  Drake,  Jun.,  Esq.  An  almshouse  for 
j six  poor  widows  was  endowed  by  a Sir  William  Drake. 
I Bart.,  who  ^ed  in  1669. 
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Amarskam  was  a parliamentary  borough  by  preacription  ; aiaU  of  two  atreets.  irregular  and  ill'built,  neither  paved  nor 
out  ita  riffbt  to  aend  members  was  disused  for  four  hundred  lighted.  The  church,  built  of  stone  and  flints,  U of  very 
feara,  till,  in  1623,  it  was  restored  on  petition.  Edmund  early  date,  but  aome  of  ita  ontient  features  have  Ix^en  de- 
Waller,  the  poet,  and  Algernon  Sidney  were,  members  for  faced  by  alterations.  It  was  probably  attached  to  tlie  nun* 
this  borough.  It  waa  disfranchised  by  the  late  Reform  Bill,  nery  which  once  existed  hero.  Tbo  living  is  a perpetual 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  suflered  as  Ixillards  in  the  reign  curory,  in  the  giA  of  tlie  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor, 
of  Henry  V.,  or  as  Protestants  in  lliatof  Mary  I.  There  is  a Wesleyan  chapel,  and  several  schools,  one  of 

AMES  (JOSEPH)  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Amos  of  which  is  a national  school. 

Yarmouth,  where  he  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  January.  Amesbury  is  a place  of  great  antiquity.  Under  the  Saxon 
1689.  His  Esther  appears  tu  have  afterwards  settled  in  king  Edgar,  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  the  seat  of 
London,  where  he  dim  when  hU  son  was  in  his  twelfth  a synod ; and  Elfrida,  the  widow  of  that  prince,  founded 
year.  At  this  time  ho  was  at  a little  scliool  in  Wapping.  here,  in  the  latter  nart  of  the  tenth  century,  a nunnery  of 
When  fifteen,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a plane-maker,  Uie  Benedictine  oraer.  An  abl>cy  had  indeed  existed  at  a 
either  in  King  or  Queen  StrMt,  (near  Guildhall)  in  the  much  earlier  period,  founded,  os  some  say,  by  Ambrosius,  u 
city  of  London.  Having  served  out  his  time,  he  then  settled  British  prince  who  lived  st  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion, 
in  Wapping,  Horace  Walpole  says  as  a ship  chandler ; but  or  by  one  Arobri  a monk  : this  abbey  appears  to  have  been 
according  to  other  accounts,  as  an  ironmonger.  Whatever  destroyed  by  the  Danes  about  the  time  of  Alfred.  Elfrida's 
was  his  business,  he  seems  to  have  pursued  it  with  success,  nunnery,  notwithstanding  some  changes,  lasted  UU  the 
and  to  have  attainod  by  it,  if  not  wealth,  at  least  a compe-  general  dissolution  of  tho  religious  bouses.  Its  revenue  at 


tency.  He  also  fouml  time  to  supply  the  defects  of  his 
early  education  by  reading ; and  this  led  at  length  to 
authorship.  Tho  study  to  which  he  was  most  attached 
was  that  of  antiquities,  and  particularly  those  of  bis  own 
country.  Ho  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  Reverend 
John  Lewis,  the  author  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  and  many  other  works,  who  lived  for  some  time  in  * 
Wapping ; and  it  is  this  gentleman  who  is  said  to  have 
first  suggested  to  him.  about  tho  year  1730.  the  preparation 
of  a history  of  English  printing.  Some  circumstances 
prevented  him  from  engaging  in  the  project  till  two  years 
after;  but  he  then  took  it  up  in  earnest,  and  its  execution 
became  tlie  object  of  his  life.  The  work,  in  a quarto 
Tdkume  of  above  6U0  pagea.  appeared  in  1749.  under 
the  title  of  Typographical  Antiquities;  being  an  His- 
torical Account  of  Printing  in  England,  with  some 
Memoirs  of  our  Ancient  Printers,  and  a Register  of  the 
Books  printed  by  them,  from  the  year  1471  to  IGOO,*  tcith 
an  Appendix  concermn^  Printing  tn  Scotland  and  Ireland 
in  the  same  tirw.'  This  is  Ames's  principal  work,  and  still, 
indeed,  serv’es  as  the  basis  of  the  only  elaborate  history  we 
have  of  English  printing.  It  has  probably  preserved  a 
good  many  title-pages,  and  other  facts  connected  with  its 
subject,  that  would  hare  been  lost,  bad  the  recording  of  them 
been  longer  deferred ; and  it  is,  uran  the  whole,  creditable 
to  tbe  industry  of  its  compiler.  But  the  task,  to  bo  well 
performed,  required  much  more  learning  than  Ames  pos- 
sessed. The  most  valuable  part  of  his  book  has  l>een  added 
to  it  by  its  subsequent  editors,  and  especially  by  Mr 
Herbert,  whose  edition,  extended  to  thiee  volumes  quart'', 
appeared  in  1783,  1786,  and  179U.  A still  more  augmente<l. 
and  much  more  splendid  edition  has  been  since  published 
by  the  Reverend  Ur.  Dibdin,  in  four  vols.  4to.,  1810-12. 
Ames's  next  most  considerable  work  is  that  entitled  Paren- 
talia,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  IFreny  fol.  173U.  The 
book  bears  to  bo  * by  Stephen  Wren,  Esq.'  (the  gramlson 
of  Sir  Christopher)  * with  the  care  of  Joseph  Ames but 
Ames  is  understoorl  to  have  been  reallv  the  writer.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  a Catalogue  of  English  heads,  8vo., 
1748—of  a Catalogue  of  English  printers,  in  two  leaves  4to.. 
and  of  an  Index  to  the  catalogue  of  Lord  Pembroke's  coins, 

5 tinted,  but  not  published.  Mr.  Ames  was  a fellow  of  the 
loyal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  ami  secretary  to  the 
latter  from  1741  till  his  death.  In  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1747,  is  an  account  of  a case  of  Plica 
Polonica,  or  matted  hair,  communicated  by  him.  (No. 
cccclxxxiii.  p.  556.)  He  di^  suddenly  in  the  sliop  of  a friend, 
an  ironmonger,  in  St.  Clomont's  l^ne,  on  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1759.  He  left  a considerable  collection  both  of 
books  and  of  antiquities  and  other  curiosities,  which  were 
•old  by  auction  after  his  death;  tlie  sale  occupied  nine 
days.  The  above  facts  are  taken  from  the  Life  of  Ames, 
bv  the  late  Mr.  Gough,  first  prefixed  to  Herliert's  edition  of 
tne  Typographical  Aniiquihen,  and  sinco  republished  with 
aoditlonal  notes  in  that  of  Dr.  Dibdm. 

AMESBURY,  a market-town  in  Wiltshire,  in  a valley  on 
tho  river  Avon,*  about  seven  or  eight  miles  N . of  Salisbury, 
and  seventy-eight  W.S.W.  from  Lxmdon.  Its  population  is 
•mall,  the  parish  having  only  944  inhabitants  in  1831.  The 
town  has  Uule  trade,  and  is  chiefly  sup|)orted  by  travellers 
and  posting.  Even  the  market  (which  was  on  Friday)  has 
been  discontinued.  There  are  three  fairs.  Araesbury  con- 

* Tiii’tc  riv«n  uf  llU(  aaine  in  WilttlUrr.  Tbo  uoa  ]im  ncaUuovil 
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that  time  is  estimated  by  Speed  at  558/.  10«.  ‘Id.,  and  bv 
Dugdolo  at  495/.  )5«.  ‘Id.  A mansion  on  its  site,  uas. 
after  the  French  Revolution,  occupied  by  some  mins  from 
Diuvaui,  attracted  it  is  said  W the  Kanctity  of  the  place:  they 
subse<iuently  removed  into  l^rsetshire.  In  its  neighbour- 
hood is  Stunkhsmuk.  To  the  west  of  the  town  are  the 
traces  of  an  antient  encampment,  which  though  popularly 
termeil  Vespasian's  camp,  is  evidently  not  of  Roman  origin. 

AMETHYST.  This  name  has  been  applied  to  two  pre- 
cious stones  of  essenlinlly  dilTertMit  natures.  Tbo  oriental 
amethyst  is  a rare  variety  of  Apamantinb  Spar,  or  corun- 
dum, as  already  noticed;  the  occidental,  or  common  ame- 
thyst, now  to  l»o  dcscrilHid.  is  a variety  of  quarU  or  rock 
crystal,  which  is  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  as 
India,  Siberia.  Sweden,  Ciermany,  Spain,  &ic.  It  occurs  in 
various  forms,  as  massive,  in  rounded  pieces,  and  cry  stal- 
lized : the  primary  form  of  tbo  crystal,  like  that  of  quartz, 
is  a slightly  obtuse  rhomboid,  but  it  is  usually  found  in  the 
secondarv  form  of  a six-sided  prism,  terminated  at  one  or 
both  ends  by  a six-sided  pyramid ; sonietimes,  though 
rarely,  the  prism  is  wanting,  and  the  pyramids  being  then 
united  base  to  base,  the  secondary  cry  stal  is  a dodecahedron 
with  triangular  faros. 

Tlie  amethyst  is  principally  distinguished  from  common 
quartz  by  its  colour,  which  is  occasionally  of  every  shade  of 
violet,  or  rather  purplish  violet,  and  this  in  tho  perfect  ame- 
thyst is  pretty  equal  throughout  the  crystal;  very  commonly 
the  summits  only  of  the  crystal  are  amethy.Atine,  the  lower 
part  being  nearly  colourless,  or  tinged  with  green.  By  long- 
continued  heat  tho  colour  is  dcstroycfl,  and  the  crystals  be- 
come white  and  opalescent.  Sometimes  the  crystals  are 
aggregated  or  fasciculated  ; in  tho  Palatinate  they  are  found 
lining  geodes  of  agate,  and  in  Silesia  capillary  cry  stals  occur 
mixed  with  micaceous  iron  ore. 

Tho  crystals  of  the  amethyst  vary  from  diaphanous  to 
translucent,  and  they  exhibit  various  degrees  of  splendour, 
both  externally  and  internally.  The  fracture  is  commonly 
conchoklal,  and  the  fragments  are  of  indeterminate  form. 
Like  quartz,  the  amethyst  is  sufficiently  hard  to  give  fire 
with  steel  and  to  scratch  glass;  and  has  also  been  found, 
like  it,  with  cavities  containing  water ; it  is  infusible  by  the 
common  blow-pipe.  According  to  R<^,  it  consists  of — 
Silica  . . .97*50 

Alumina  . . . *25 

Oxide  of  iron  and  manganese  * 50 

98  25 

AMHARA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  great  ilivisions  of  the 
Abyssinian  empire  (see  Abvssimia)  ; but  properly  the  name 
of  a province.  Beyond  the  information  derived  from  the 
visits  of  the  first  Portuguese  missionaries  to  this  province, 
it  has  remained  unknown.  We  find  the  first  account  of 
it  in  the  Journey  of  Alvarez,  who.  in  1520,  travelled 
from  Arkcckoo,  through  Tigrc  and  Angot,  into  Amhara. 
His  description,  though  it  gives  no  very  exact  account 
of  the  direction  of  his  route  or  the  distance  of  one  place 
from  another,  contains  a great  deal  of  eurious  information. 
Soon  after  entering  Amhara.  Alvarez  saw  a Jake  three 
leagues  long  and  one  wide,  with  an  island  in  the  middle, 
on  which  was  a raona-stery  of  St.  Stephen.  The  monks 
gathered  abundance  of  lemons,  oranges,  and  citrons. 
The  lake  contained  gomara-t,  or  hipjKipotami.  Alvarez 
mentk.ns  variousotlier  smaller  lakes  in  Amhara.  Numerous 
sierras  traverse  the  country,  some  rising  abruptly  from  the 
level  plains,  but  well  cultivated  at  tho  top,  and  sown  with 
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Tariout  kinds  of  grain.  He  describes  many  vell-cuItivated 
plains  covered  with  maize,  wheat,  barley,  and  in  some  cases 
carefully  irrigated.  The  country  contained  a great  many 
Christian  churches ; indeed  every  district  had  its  church. 
The  people  in  some  places  went  nearly  naked. 

The  missionary  describes  soioo  most  singular  and  dan-  ' 
geruus  passes  formed  in  the  side  of  mountains:  from  many 
parts  of  the  country  to  other  parts  there  seems  to  be  only 
one  road,  on  which  there  were  occasionally  gates  placca, 
which  entirely  commanded  the  passes ; certain  duties  were 
levied  at  these  gates. 

At  the  period  of  Alvarez's  visit,  the  emperor  appeara  to 
have  chicHy  resided  in  Ambara.  The  great  changea  that 
have  happened  in  Abyssinia  since  that  time  have,  probably, 
rendered  this  province  difficult  of  access.  We  find  no  in- 
formalion  about  it  in  the  Life  and  Adveniuret  of  N.  Pearce 
(London,  1^)31). 

It  will  be  observed  that  Alvarez  mentions  the  orange  ana 
lemon  as  being  in  Abyssinia  at  the  time  of  his  visit  The 
received  notion  is,  that  the  fruits  of  this  class  arc  indigenous 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  Ava  and  the  north  of  India ; they 
may,  possibly,  be  indigenous  in  Abyssinia  also.  Lobo  says, 
that  the  Abyssinions  have  black  grapes,  peaches,  some 
pomegranates,  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  fig ; but  he  says 
nothing  about  oranges  and  lemons.  According  to  Bruce 
and  Pearce,  the  orange  and  lemon  are  now  in  Abyssinia, 
but  when  introduced  wc  do  not  know.  [Sec  Alvarkz.] 

AMH A'RIC  LANGUAGE  has  its  name  from  Amhara, 
where  it  is  or  was  spoken  in  iU  gn'atest  purity.  Inferior 
dialects  of  the  Aroharic  are  spoken  in  the  nmvincesof  Gojam, 
Angot,  Efat,  Shoa,  Bagemder,  Samen,  &c.  The  Amharic 
is  supposed  to  be  mentioned  by  Agatharchides,  iHueUon, 
Geo^r.  Min.,  t.  i.,  p.  46,)  about  120  years  before  Christ. 
Agatharchides  calls  the  language  of  the  Troglodytes  of 
Ethiopia  a term  wnich  certainly  l>ears  some 

resemblance  to  Amharic.  Agatharchides  says  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  Kamara.  The  Amharic  began  to  pre- 
vail in  Abyssinia  over  the  Gecz  language  when  Icon- 
Amlak,  about  the  year  1300.  having  overcome  the  Zagtean 
dynasty,  ascended  the  tlirono  of  his  ancestors,  and  removed 
the  residence  of  the  royal  court  from  Axum  to  Shoa, 
where  he  had  lived  in  exile.  Younger  princes  were 
usually  confined  in  the  mountain  fortresses  of  Amhara. 
Goshen  and  Amba9el.  Icon-Amlak  surrounded  him.sclf 
with  officers  and  courtiers  who  spoke  the  Amharic,  which 
was  then  generally  adopted  by  the  higher  ranks  in  Abys- 
sinia, w'Ik)  called  it  J^esana  negut,  the  royal  tongue.  A 
knowIc<lgc  of  the  Amharic  enables  a traveller  to  make  him- 
self understood  in  nearly  every  part  of  Abyssinia,  although 
there  are  numerous  dialects,  of  which  no  complete  classifica- 
tion has  yet  been  aocumplished ; of  these  the  Tigr^  re- 
sembles much  more  the  antient  ecclesiastical  Ethfopic  or 
the  Geez  language,  than  the  Amharic.  The  Arabian  writer 
Makrizi  counts  fifty  dialects.  It  will  be  probably  quite  as 
diflicuU  to  define  the  exact  number  of  Ethiopian,  as  of 
Arabic,  modem  Greek,  and  English  dialects,  or  the  number 
of  languages  in  general.  The  king  of  Abyssinia,  his 
councillors,  ecclesiastics,  monks,  and  every  well-educated 
Abyssinian,  know  the  Gecz  language,  in  which  docu- 
ments and  letters  are  usually  compel.  Therefore  the 
Geez  is  <alled  leeana  matzhaf,  or  melzhafeSa,  that  is,  the 
language  of  letters  or  books.  The  foreign  corrcspomlcncc 
of  the  king  is  in  Arabic.  According  to  nmee,  there  was  a 
law,  that  whoever  should  dare  to  translate  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures from  Geez  into  the  Amharic  should  die  ; but  this  law 
has  not  been  strictly  observed. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  published  a 
PsaJt^um  Davidie  Amharice,  l>ondon,  1833,  large  18mo., 
price  U. ; and  N<rvum  Testamentwn  in  Lingaam  Amhari- 
cam,  vertit  Abu  Rumi  Uabessinut ; edidit  Thrmat  Pell 
Platt.  Londini,  18J9.  foolscap  4to.,  calf,  12z.  Tlicwhole 
Bible  is  now  preparing  for  tne  press  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  T.  F.  Platt,  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll., 
Cambridge.  The  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  have 
been  cir>:ulBtcd  by  M-r.  Gobat  and  other  missionaries  in 
Abyssinia,  and  have  been  sometimes  transcribed  by  the 
natives  who  could  nut  be  pruvwlcd  with  printed  copies. 
Mr.  Gobat  returned  from  Abyssinia  in  1833. 

The  circumstances  which  enable<l  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  .Society  to  obtain  a translation  of  the  whole  Bible 
into  tlie  Amharic  language  arc  detailed  in  their  reports, 
and  in  the  Chrietian  Reaearrhee  in  the  Mediterranean  from 
1815  to  1820,  by  the  Rev.  fK  Jmrett,  pp.  197-213. 


The  Amharic  is  said  to  be  a degenerated  Shemitie  dialect, 
the  grammatical  structure  of  whk*h  has  presen'cd  ita  cha- 
racter. though  its  lexicographical  contents  ore  mingleil  with 
African  words.  It  is  likely  that  the  Amliario  and  other 
dialects  of  the  Ethiopio  are  derived  from  the  old  Arabic  of 
the  Himyarites  in  Yemen.  The  Amharic  adds  to  the  twenty- 
six  characters  of  the  Gees  seven  others,  which  are  mere 
modifications  in  order  to  express  some  characteristic  sounds. 
7*he  vowels  are  expressed  by  variations  in  the  shape  of  the 
letters,  so  that  each  character  or  letter  is  in  fact  a syllable, 
being  a consonant  followed  by  a vowel,  thus : Ih,  If,  l\,  lA, 
lu.  If,  h.  The  Amharic,  with  other  Etbiopie  dialMts,  is 
written  from  the  left  to  the  right  hand,  like  our  western 
languages. 

Amharic  literature  is  very  scanty.  Before  the  above 
publicationB  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  there 
were  in  Abyssinia  no  Amharic  books,  except  an  Ethiopie- 
Amharicvorabulary.called  Sataau,or  thelaader.  LudolTs 
Grammatica  Amharica  contains  a translation  of  Luke  xi., 
1-13,  B confession  of  faith,  some  colloquial  phrasos,  and  a 
little  poem  in  Amharic.  The  raanuacript  of  Ludolph  s 
translation  of  thirteen  verses  of  St.  Luke  is  preservea  in 
the  University  library  at  Giessen.  There  is  also  a Cate- 
eheeii  Chriettana,  Lingua  Amharica,  by  T.  G.  Gbbragzer, 
Roms,  after  1786.  Ludolfwas  assisted  by  J.  H.  Michselis 
in  the  composition  of  his  Lexicon  Amkaricum  and  bis 
Grammatica  Amh  $rica.  Ludolf  derived  bis  knowledge  of 
Amharic  chiefly  fVom  Abba  Gregorius,  a native  unlesniod 
Abyssinian,  who  merely  drew  up  a rough  Italian-Amliarir 
vocabulary,  which  came  afterwanls  into  the  library  uf  Psn». 

The  French  consul  at  Cairo,  Asaolin  de  Cherville,  caused 
Abu  Rumi,  an  old  Abyssinian,  who  hod  lieen  the  instructor 
of  Bruce  and  Sir  William  Jones,  to  translate  the  whole 
Bible  into  Amharic.  This  is  the  translation  which  is  now' 
in  the  possession  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
M.  Asselin  was  also  engaged  on  an  Amharic  grammar  and 
dictionary.  {Magaein  Encyrlnpfdique,  tome  v.  p.  197,  &c.) 
M.  Asselin  devoted,  during  ten  sunressive  years,  two  days 
per  week  to  the  superintendence  of  Abu  Rumi's  translation. 

No.  XIV.  of  the  Abyssinian  manuscripts,  in  the  library  of 
the  British  and  Forei(^  Bible  Society,  contains  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark  in  Amharic.  by  Pearce.  Pearce,  who  is  well- 
known  from  Salt's  TVopc/z  and  the  recent  publication  of  his 
life,  was  unacqusinted  with  the  Ethiopic  chsracters ; and 
has  therefore  expressed  the  sounds  wiili  which  ^ was 
fiimiliar  in  the  common  English  handwriting  snd  ortho- 
graphy. His  attempts  are  sometimes  a little  amusing.  In- 
stances occur  of  as  great  deviations  from  the  correct  form, 
as  if  we  should  represent  the  French  words,  U faut  que,  by 
the  combination  eifbker.  The  reader  will  find  some  uscfril 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  Amharic  translations,  by 
T.  P.  Platt,  E^.,  in  his  work,  intitled  A Catatozue  of  the 
Ethiopic  Biblical  Manueeripta  in  ike  Royal  Library  qf 
Paria,  and  in  the  Library  of  the  BritiA  and  Foreign  tiible 
Society  : aho  aome  account  of  ihoae  in  the  Vatican  Library 
at  Rome.  With  remarka  and  extraeta.  To  vhick  are 
added  Sperimma  of  Veraiona  of  the  Sew  Teetameni  into  the 
modern  Ixmguagee  of  Abyaainia : and  a Grammatical 
Analyaia  of  a Chapter  in  the  Amharic  Dialect : with  fac- 
similen  of  an  Kthinpic  and  an  Amharic  Manuscript.  By 
Thomas  Pell  Hatt,  B.A. : London.  1623.  4to.  It  appears 
that  Pearce  deviated  from  analogy  in  his  orthography,  fre- 
quently made  grammatical  errors,  and  violated  the  idiom  of 
the  language  in  attempting  to  render  each  word  and  particle 
of  the  English  version  from  which  he  translated.  In  Pearce's 
Amharic  version,  there  is  scarcely  a copulative  or  disjunctive 
particle  in  a whole  chapter,  not  even  the  conjunction  and. 
Abu  Rumi's  translation  renders  it  likely  that  Pearce  did 
not  know  certain  forms  of  expression  which  should  have  been 
introduced.  Perhaps  in  the  rapidity  of  colloquial  communica- 
tion, many  characteristics  of  particular  inflexion  may  be  lost, 
and  so  have  been  omitted  by  Pearce,  whose  translations, 
however,  are  valuable  as  expressing  the  native  pronuncia- 
tion. Pearce  died  at  Alexandria. 

Ludolf  s Ethiopic  types  have  been  obtained  from  Germany 
for  the  use  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ; and 
the  wish,  repeatedly  expressed  by  Ludolf,  of  promoting  by 
linguistic  studies  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  has  been 
fulfilled  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a century.  Various 
characters  of  Ludolf  s types  were  altered  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Lee,  to  a nearer  imitation  of  Ethiopic  calli- 
graphy. 

little  collections  of  Amharic  words  have  been  made  by 
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Salt  in  hif  TrxxvtU,  and  by  Seetzen  in  bii  LingtmtiMchem 
AorAiazte.  Leipzif^,  I816*18.p.  145,  &c.  Nine  veraes  of  the 
commencement  of  Solomon's  Song,  in  five  dialects,  similar 
totbe  Ambaric,  may  be  seen  in  Bruce's  Travels.  (See  the 
article  SprocAe.  by  (^senius,  in  Ersch  and  Gru- 

ber's Bn(ykhpddir. ; and  see  Ethiopian  Lanouaoks.) 

AHUER^,  a small  town  of  Massachusetts,  about 
seventy  miles  due  west  of  Boston,  and  a few  miles  cast  of 
the  (Connecticut  river.  It  has  an  incorporated  college  which 
opened  in  1821.  The  latest  accounts  state  that  it  had  a 
president,  ten  instructors.  197  students,  a library  of  2380 
volumes,  and  a student's  library  of  4515. 

AMHERST,  a town  in  the  north-oast  angle  of  the  Gulf 
of  Martaban,  in  1 6°  5'  N.  lat.,  and  9/^  25'  E.  long. 

This  town  was  built  by  the  British  in  1826,  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Burmese  war,  in  order  to  supply  the  place,  as  a 
military  post,  of  the  town  of  Martaban,  which  was  restored 
to  the  Burmese  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  In  this 
town  an  asylum  was  offered  to  such  of  the  Burmese  subjects 
as  dreaded  the  resentment  of  their  mvernmeut  for  the  part 
they  had  taken  during  the  war.  The  place  was  named  in 
honour  of  the  Governor- General  of  India.  It  may  afford 
some  idea  of  the  rapiditv  with  which  towns  arc  raised  in 
India,  to  state,  that  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1826,  the 
spot  selected  as  the  site  of  this  town  was  covered  uith 
jungle,  and  that  in  the  following  January  it  contained 
1680  inhabitants. 

The  situation  of  Amherst  appears  to  be  well  chosen  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  it  wing  easy  of  access  to  the 
Burmese,  the  Chinese,  and  the  people  of  other  countries 
beyond  the  Ganges.  The  run  by  sea  between  this  place 
and  Rangoon  is  short,  and  suited  to  the  small  vessels  em- 
ployed by  the  Burmese  in  their  coasting  trade.  On  the 
land  side,  there  is  a safe  route  to  the  interior  of  Ava,  and 
to  the  country  of  the  Shans,  a people  inhabiting  the  central 
region  between  Ava,  Siam,  ana  China.  The  practicability 
of  this  route  for  the  introduction  of  merchandize  into  China 
was  early  established,  by  the  transmission,  in  ] 827,  of  several 
chests  of  opium. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  south  bank  of  the  vride  outlet, 
or  mstuary  of  the  Solucn  river,  which  passes  from  China 
through  the  Shan  country,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
gulf  of  Martaban.  The  channel  of  tliis  stream  is  broad, 
but  so  shallow,  and  so  much  obstructed  by  shoals  and 
rapids,  that,  except  at  its  mouth,  it  is  not  navigable  for 
vessels  of  any  considerable  burthen.  Its  course  lies  through 
an  open  and  fertile  country. 

Amherst  is  a bar  harbour  with  rather  a dangerous 
entrance,  but  when  this  is  passed,  the  anchurago  is  good 
in  five  fathoms  water,  within  100  yards  of  the  shore.  The 
bar  has  only  one  fathom  at  low  water.  The  tide  Hows  about 
six  miles  an  hour,  and  its  greatest  rise  is  1 9 feet.  For  two 
hours  before,  and  the  same  time  after  high  water,  the 
harbour  is  so  still,  that  the  communication  with  tlie  shore 
is  perfectly  easy. 

Good  water  is  found  everywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town,  within  six  feet  of  the  surface,  and  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  station  seems  to  promise  that 
Amherst  will  become  a place  of  considerable  commercial 
and  political  importance.  The  military  cantonments  are 
situated  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  town,  on  a dry 
and  elevated  spot  (Manu»rripU  of  the  India  Board, 
quoted  by  Hamilton,  and  Reportn  yf  the  Haute  of  Commant 
•m  the  Affttirt  of  India,  1832.) 

AMHERST  (JEFFERY.  BARON),  a distinguished 
British  military  commander,  was  the  son  of  J effery  Amherst, 
of  Riverhead,  in  Kent  horn  on  the  29th  of 

January,  1717.  The  family  is  said  to  have  been  of  great 
antiquity.  He  received  his  ensign's  commission  in  1731, 
and  having  some  vears  after  gone  to  Germany  as  aide-de- 
camp  to  (^neral  Ligonier,  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Dettmgen  and  Fontenoy.  He  afterwards  became  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  Duke  of  (Cumberland,  and  as  such  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battles  of  Laffeld  and  Hastonbeck.  In  1756. 
while  still  abroad,  he  received  the  colonelcy  of  tho  fifteenth 
regiment  of  foot  Two  years  after  he  was  recalled  from  the 
continent  and  sent  to  America  a»  major-general  of  the  troops 
destined  for  the  siege  of  Louisburg  in  Cape  Breton.  After 
the  reduction  of  Canada  in  1 760.  to  which  he  had  materially 
contributed,  he  received  tho  thanks  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  was  made  a Knight  of  the  Bath.  Soon  after  he 
was  appointed  coinman(ier-in-ckiefof  all  the  forces  in  Ame- 
rica. On  the  pco(‘4}  ill  ] 7fi.3  he  returned  to  England,  when 


he  received  from  the  king  the  governorship  of  Virginia.  A 
misunderstanding  with  his  majesty  in  1768  occasioned  hb 
sudden  dismissal  from  tho  army  : but  the  matter  having 
been  cleareil  up.  he  was  in  a few'  months  reinstated  both  in 
his  former  rank  and  in  the  royal  favour.  In  1770  he  was 
made  governor  of  Guernsey,  and  two  years  after,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  ordnance  and  comraander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  England.  In  1776  be  was  created  Baron  Am- 
herst of  Holmesdale,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  He  retained 
his  appointment  of  commander-in-ebief  till  the  breaking  up 
of  the  North  administration  in  1782,  when,  on  his  resigning 
it.  the  king  gave  him  the  office  of  gold  stick  in  waiting.  In 
1787  he  received  a second  patent  of  nobility  with  the  title  of 
Baron  Amherst  of  Montreal  in  Canada,  and  with  remainder 
to  his  nephew.  On  the  22d  of  January,  1 7‘f3.  he  wa.s  again 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army,  which  he  held  till 
the  loth  of  February,  179.5,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Duke  of  York.  On  this  occasion  it  is  understood  that  an 
earldom  and  the  dignity  of  field-marshal  wore  offered  to  him, 
both  of  which  honours  he  declined  at  the  time,  though  the 
following  year  he  accepte<l  the  field-marshal  s baton.  Lord 
Amherst  died  at  his  seat  at  Montreal  near  Sevenoaks. 
Kent,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1 797*.  in  the  eighty-first  >ear  of 
his  ago.  He  had  been  twici*  married,  first  to  Jane,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Dalyson,  Esq.  of  Manson,  in  Lincolnshire,  who 
died  on  the  7th  of  January.  1 765 : and  tho  second  time  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  General  Cary,  and  grand-daughter 
of  Lucius  Henr)  , Viscount  Falkland  ; but  he  left  no  child- 
ren, and  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  his  nephew, 
William  Pitt  Amherst,  the  present  peer.  {.GentUmant 
Magazine  for  1797,  p.  800;  and  Chalmers's  Biographical 
Dictionary.) 

AMHERSTBURGH,  a town  in  the  western  district  of 
Upper  Canada,  in  42®  5' N.  lat.,  and  83°  10' W.  long.,  in 
the  township  of  Malden,  Essex  county. 

Amhentburgh  stands  on  the  noilhern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Detroit,  and  on  its  eastern 
side.  Being  a frontier  town,  it  has  some  roilitarv  defences 
and  contains  a garrison.  During  the  war  with  America  in 
1813,  the  military  and  naval  works  were  destroyed  on  the 
approach  of  a superior  American  force,  but  they  have  been 
partly  restored  since  the  peace.  There  is  a very  safe  and 
commodious  harbour,  with  a good  anchorage  in  three  and  a 
half  fathoms  water. 

Tho  surrounding  countiy  is  highly  fertile,  and  the  climate 
good.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  and 
gropes,  are  produced  in  great  perfection  and  abundance. 
The  lake  and  nver  furnish  a great  variety  and  plentiful 
supply  of  excellent  fish ; ond  the  woods  contain  as  great  a 
choice  of  game  and  of  singing  birds.  (Bouchette’s  Account 
rf  tfie  Brituh  Domim'onjr  in  North  America.) 
AMIANTHUS.  [See  Ashkstos.] 

AMIDINE,  a peculiar  substance,  procured  by  Sauasure 
from  wheat  and  potato  starch : 1 00  parts  of  the  latter  were 
boiled  with  1200  parts  of  water,  ana  pul  into  a bottle  fbr- 
nished  with  a tube  to  convey  the  gases  generated.  After 
forty-two  days'  exposure  to  a temperature  of  68°  to  77°  of 
Fanr.,  small  quantities  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases 
were  obtained.  On  examining  tho  residue,  it  was  found  to 
contain  IS' 7 of  amidinc,  35*4  of  su^r,  resembling  that 
formed  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  starch, 
and  1 7 ' 5 of  gum,  similar  to  that  procured  by  roasting  starch, 
and  some  starch  remained  unchanged.  One  hundred  parts  of 
potato  starch  boiled  with  1200  of  water  were  exposed  also  for 
forty-two  days  to  the  atmosphere ; they  yielded  1 7 of  amidioe. 
30  * 4 of  sugar,  1 7 ' 2 of  gum,  and  some  unaltered  stanh. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  changes  occur  in  the  nature  of 
starch,  with,  or  without,  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air  : in 
the  former  case,  it  was  found  that  a little  of  its  ox\*gen 
was  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas;  in  the  latter,  as 
already  noticed,  hydrogen  and  carbonic  odd  gases  were 
evolved. 

When  the  re^iidue  of  the  fermentation  is  treated  with  cold 
water,  the  sugar  and  gum  arc  readily  dissolved,  while  ‘iie 
amidine  is  but  little  soluble  in  it ; boiling  water,  boweier, 
readily  dissolves  it.  and  it  is  to  be  purified  by  evaporation  to 
dryness,  powdering,  washing  with  a little  cold  water,  nedis- 
solving  in  lioiling  water,  filtering  and  again  evaporating  to 
dryness. 

Amidine,  thus  obtained,  is  opaque,  or  semi-transparent, 
white,  or  yellowislhwhitc,  inodorous,  ini^id,  very  friable, 
soluble  m any  proportion  in  water  of  14(r  Fabr.,  but  inso- 
luble in  alcohol.  It  resembles  starch  in  giving  a blue  eoUnir 
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with  iodine,  in  its  action  upon  bar}’tet-water,  subacctate  of 
lead  and  infusion  of  galls,  but  rliflers  from  it  iti  lieing  solu- 
ble in  cold  water,  and  in  not  gelatinizing  with  boiling  water, 
even  when  it  forms  one-fifth  of  the  solution. 

AMIENS,  an  antient  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Somme,  seventy-five  miles  N.  of  Paris.  It  is  of  Celtic 
origin,  and  existed  at  the  time  of  Cesar's  invasion  of  Gaul, 
under  the  name  of  Samaro-Briva,  which  denotes  a bridge  over 
the  Samara,  now  the  Somme.  At  a later  period  it  acquired 
the  name  of  the  tribe  of  which  it  was  the  chief  town,  the  Am- 
biani ; this  name,  under  a modified  form,  it  still  retains.* 

When  France  was  divided  into  provinces,  Amiens  was  the 
capital  of  Ficardy  ; and  when  this  divuion  was  superseded 
by  that  of  departments,  Amiens  became  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Somme.  It  is  the  seat  also  of  a C<mr  RoyaUt 
a court  the  jurisdiction  of  which  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  our  own  assize  courts,  but  which  differs  from  them  in 
being  stationar}' : of  a Tnbumxl  de  Commerce,  a court  for  tbe 
decision  of  mercantile  disputes,  the  members  of  which  are 
leading  merchants  or  tradesmen,  and  are  appointed  by  the 
commercial  body  ; and  of  a bishopric,  which  includes  the 
dep^ments  of  Somme  and  Oise. 

The  town  is  well-built,  with  broan,  straight  streets.  Tbe 
river  Somme,  which  traverses  it  in  three  branches,  is  navi- 
gable for  small  craft  There  is  a citadel,  but  tbe  ramparts 
of  the  town  have  been  demolished,  and  serve  now  as  pro- 
menades. The  chief  buildings  are,  the  town-house  built  by 
Henry  IV.,  in  which  is  a collection  of  paintings  of  the 
French  school,  the  com-markeU  the  college,  the  residence 
of  the  prefect,  and  especially  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  &>thic  architecture  in  France.  The  nave  of  this 
edifice,  the  loftiest  in  France,  is  regarded  as  a masterpiece  ; 
and  the  lightness  of  the  pillars  attracts  much  admiration: 
the  effect  of  the  whole  has,  however,  been  injured  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  plain  glass  for  the  stained  glass  which  once  filled 
tbe  windows.  There  are  two  fine  promenades  in  tbe  town. 

The  trade  of  Amiens  is  still  considerable.  Velvet,  plush, 
eamblet,  quilting,  serge,  drugget,  fine  keraeymere,  hosiery, 
and  other  goods,  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen,  are  either  entirely 
manufactured,  or,  being  brought  in  from  other  places  in 
an  unfinished  state,  are  prepared  for  sale  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  or  fi>r  exportation  to  foreign  lancls.  There  are 
also  paper  mills  and  bleacbing-grounds.  The  town  serves 
as  a mart  for  the  numerous  manufactures  of  the  neighbour- 
hood as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  department  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  above  4‘2,000. 

Of  institutions  for  education,  or  tbe  promotion  of  science, 
Amiens  possesses  several  There  is  an  Acadimie,  an  In- 
stitution ranking  with  the  universities  of  other  countries, 
and  a Cidiee^or  public  school;  a capital  librarv'  of  40.U00 
v*olumes : a wtanic  garden,  and  an  academy  of  belles  lettres, 
sciences,  and  arts.  It  was  tbe  birth-place  of  Vuiture.  Du- 
cange,  the  astronomer  Delambre,  and  Peter  the  Hermit,  the 
instigator  of  the  first  crusade. 

Amiens,  after  having  been  bestowed  by  Charles  VH.  of 
France  on  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a prince  at  that  time 
nearly  equal  to  his  sovereign  in  power,  was  re  annexed  to 
the  crown  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Louis  XI.,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Charles.  In  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  it  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  by  a singular  stratagem.  A party 
of  soldiers,  disguised  as  peasants,  driving  a cart  loaded  with 
walnuts,  having  gained  admittance,  contrived  to  spill  their 
nuts  just  by  the  gate  ; and  while  the  guards  were  gatbenng 
them  up,  the  town  was  surpriscrl  and  taken  by  the  disguised 
soldiers  and  their  comrades  who  bad  followed  them.  This 
was  in  1697  : but  tbe  town  was  recovered  within  a year. 
The  short  peace  between  England  and  France,  in  1602,  was 
concluded  at  Amiens. 

The  arrondissement  of  Amiens  contains  652  square  miles, 
and  about  160.0U0  inhabitants.  There  are  in  it  250  com- 
munes. 

AMIENS  (TREATY  OF),  the  treatv  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  on  the  one  part,  and  t'rance,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  on  the  other,  signed  at  Amiens  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1802.  The  preliminaries  of  this  peace  had  been 
signed  at  London  on  the  1st  of  October,  1801 ; and  on  lliat 
occasion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  terms  of  the  final  treaty 
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should  be  settled  at  Amiens,  that  town  being  situated  about 
midway  between  London  and  Paris.  On  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, accordingly,  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  left  I..on(lon 
for  Paris,  commissioned  to  act  as  plenipotentiarv' ; and  on 
the  1st  of  December  be  arrived  at  Amiens.  On  the  'th, 
the  Dutch  minUter,  Roger  Jean  Schimroelpcnnmck.  made 
bis  appearance.  Hie  Spanish  representative,  Don  Joseph 
Nicolas  D'Azara.  did  not  come  till  a considerable  time 
after.  Joseph  Buonaparte  was  the  French  plenipotentiary. 

It  was  a long  time,  after  tlie  commissioners  had  all 
assembled,  before  much  progress  was  made  in  tbe  nego- 
tiation ; and  it  was  frequently  supposed  to  be  on  the  point 
of  being  broken  off.  The  treaty,  however,  was  at  last 
sigi^  on  the  day  we  have  mentioned— an  additional  article 
having  been  added  two  days  aAer.  On  the  29th.  Mr. 
Moore,  the  assistant  secretary  to  the  mission,  arrived  with 
tbe  news  in  London.  The  pnxrlamation  of  tbe  peace  was 
made  in  that  city,  and  in  Westminster,  on  tbe  29th  of 
April,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  a brilliant  illumination 
testified  the  public  joy.  Tbe  treaty  of  Amiens  consisted 
of  twenty-three  articles,  including  the  supplementary  one. 
France  agreed  to  evacuate  Naples,  and  the  states  of  tbe 
Church : England,  on  her  part,  gave  up  all  her  conquests 
during  tbe  war,  to  the  powers  to  whom  they  bad  formerly 
belongefl,  with  the  exception  of  Trinidad,  which  had  been 
taken  from  Spain,  and  the  put  of  Ceylon  which  bad  been 
possessed  by  the  Dutch.  Egypt  was  restored  to  Turkey. 
It  was  also  stipulated,  that  within  three  months  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  poace.  the  English  troops 
should  evacuate  the  islands  of  Malta.  Gozo,  and  Comino, 
which  should  be  given  back  into  the  possession  of  tbe 
Knii^hU  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  to  be  held  by  them  on 
conditions  which  were  enumerated  under  thirteen  beads. 
It  was  this  last  stipulation  which  aflerw’ards  afforded  tbe 
ostensible  ground  for  tbe  breach  between  the  two  principal 

Swers  which  had  been  parties  tn  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

ostilities  were  renewed  between  France  and  England  by 
a declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  on  the  17th 
of  May,  1803. 

AMILCAR.  [See  HAMILC.VR.] 

AMIOT,  (LE  PERE,)  a learned  French  Jesuit,  and  a 
missionary  to  China.  He  was  bom  at  Toulon  in  1718. 
Having  entered  the  order  or  society,  as  it  was  styled,  of  tbe 
Jesuits,  bo  di.Htinguished  himself  as  much  bv  his  natural 
talents,  as  by  his  penievcring  application  to  study,  especially 
to  mathematics,  pnysics,  ami  the  languages.  Being  sent  by 
his  superiors  to  the  eastern  missions,  he  arrived  at  Macao 
in  1750,  whence  be  prweeded  the  following  year  to  Pekin, 
at  the  request,  it  is  said,  of  the  emperor,  v^o  had  heanl  of 
his  great  proficiency  in  mathematics,  a science  then  much 
in  favour  at  the  court  of  China.  Father  Aroiot  soon  won 
the  friendship  of  the  monarch,  and  be  continued  ever  after 
to  reside  at  Pekin,  for  the  space  of  forty-four  years,  till  the 
day  of  his  death.  To  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  he 
added  that  of  the  Mantebeou  language,  which  be  studi^at 
Pekin,  under  a militar)’  officer  of  that  nation,  and  which, 
as  be  modestly  observes,  he  found  very  useful  for  interpret- 
ing many  obscure  passages  in  the  Chinese  writers,  whose 
language,  he  says,  is  like  no  other  in  the  world,  and  is  justly 
call^  by  the  Japanese  ' the  langua^  of  confusion.'  The 
Tartar  Mantcheou,  on  the  contraiy,  u methodic,  and  better 
resembles  our  European  languages.  Many  Chinese  works, 
especially  those  relative  to  tlie  military  profession,  being 
translated  into  Mantcheou,  as  the  Tartar  conquerors  adoptM 
the  Chinese  system  of  tactics,  Amiot  availed  nimself  of  both 
texts,  and  he  thus  compiled  his  own  treatise  in  French, 
On  the  Military  Art  amonf(  the  Chinree,  which  he  ex- 
tracted from  antient  works  written  by  Chinese  generals 
before  our  Christian  mra,  and  which  are  used  for  the 
examination  of  candidates  to  the  rank  of  officers.  This 
work  was  published  at  Paris  by  Desguignes.  in  1772,  with 
some  explanatory  remarks  on  certain  passages  in  which 
Amiot  appeared  to  have  mUunderstoiNl.  or  not  clearly 
rendered,  the  Chinese  text.  It  was  afterwards  reprinteil  in 
tbe  seventh  voluroe  of  the  collection  entitled  SJentmreM 
CAmcemant  t Hittoire,  let  Sciencet,  et  let  Arts  det  Chinnit, 
par  lee  Msrt'o/mairp#,  1 5 vols.  4lo,  published  at  Paris  in 
1776 — 91.  A supplement  with  plates,  sent  since  from 
China,  was  inserted  in  the  eighth  volume.  In  the  some 
collection  are  found  most  of  Amiol's  numerous  treatises  and 
otlier  works,  with  a copious  index  of  them  in  the  tenth 
volume.  In  the  Lctiret  mr  let  caracteret  CAinoir,  addressed 
to  the  London  Royal  Society,  be  replies  to  a c uestion  re- 
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ferred  to  him  on  the  subject  of  certain  hicro^^hs  observed 
by  Needham  on  a bust  of  Isis  in  the  king's  cabinet  at  Turin, 
and  iupposed  to  resemble  the  antient  Chinese  symbolic 
characters.  Amiot  demonstrated  that  there  waji  no  analogy 
between  the  two.  This  letter  is  an  elaborate  dUsertation 
on  the  Chinese  language.  He  wrote  also  L'antiquit6  dt 
ia  Chine  prfmrfe  par  let  monumens,  in  answer  to  an  essay 
written  by  Father  Cibot.  another  Jesuit,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  ‘ Father  Ko,  a Chinese  Jesuit,'  both  which  are 
inserted  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Mimoirea 
already  mentioned.  Cibot  had  attacked  the  Chinese  chro> 
nobgy  of  their  dynasties,  especially  with  regard  to  the  six 
emperors  wlm  are  said  to  have  reigned  before  Yao.  Amiot 
defended  the  Chinese  historians,  as  nedid  likewise  in  his  Life 
of  Koong-ls6c,  whom  we  miscall  Confucius,  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  best  authorities,  an<l  in  which  he  gave  a 
genealogy  of  the  philosopher's  family,  some  of  whoso  de- 
scendants were  living  in  Amiot's  time,  and  the  lint*  of  which 
is  there  traced  back  to  the  Emperor  Hoang-ti,  about  2600 
years  before  Christ,  nnd  three  centuries  before  Yao.  It  is 
from  this  epoch  that  Amiot  reckons  the  commencement  of 
the  historical  times  of  the  Chinese,  as  distinguished  from 
their  doubtful  and  mythological  mras.  This  opinion  is  con- 
formable to  the  Chronnlofpral  Alrridgment  of  the  History  of 
China,  compiled  at  Pekin  in  1770  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Kien  Long,  to  which  work  Amiot  wrote  a prefatory  explana- 
tion, a copy  of  which  he  addressed  to  M.  Bignon,  the  king's 
librarian  at  Paris.  Amiot  wrote  also  a dissertation  on 
Chinese  music,  ancient  and  modem,  which  was  published 
separately  at  Paris,  under  the  care  of  the  Abb6  Koussicr, 
and  was  afterwards  inserted  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
M^moires.  Ho  also  sent  over  a translation  of  one  of  the 
best  Chinese  treatises  on  music,  and  the  MS.  was  deposited 
by  Bougainville,  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  whore  it 
is  to  bo  seen.  Ho  translated  a Chinese  poem  in  praise  of 
the  town  of  Mookden,  coniposo:!  by  the  Emperor  Kien  Long, 
with  numerous  notes  on  the  country  of  Mookden,  the  cradle 
of  the  Mantchcou  T artars.  Another  important  work  of  Father 
Arniot,  is  his  Mantchcou  and  French  Dictionary,  which  was 
the  first  published  in  Europe  on  that  language,  and  was 
printed  at  Paris  in  1 789,  in  three  vols.  4lo.  T^e  types  were 
cast  at  the  exjx>nso  of  the  minister  Bertin.who  intrusted  the 
revision  to  the  orientalist  Lan^jWlfa.  Amiot  also  wrote  a short 
Mantchcou  grammar,  which  is  found  in  the  thirteenth  vo- 
lume of  the  ‘ Mernoires.'  It  was  thus  that  Father  Amiot 
continucfl  to  send  successively  IVom  Pekin  to  Europe  the 
fruits  of  Iris  assiduous  researches  in  the  literature  of  the 
country  be  had  adopted,  and  where  he  enjoyed  universal 
esteem.  Ho  imparted  more  information  on  China,  and 
Chinese  lore,  than  any  of  the  missionaries  who  hod  preceded 
him.  At  the  same  time,  ho  had  the  spiritual  direction  of  the 
congrejTilion  of  native  Christians  in  the  capital.  Ho  died 
at  rokin.  in  1794,  aged  wiventy-seven. 

AMIR  AL  OMARA,  or  AMIR  AL  OMRA.  [See 
EuIK  AL  OmARA.] 

AMLWCH,  in  the  island  of  Anglesey,  was  formerly  an 
insignificant  fishing  village  consisting  of  about  six  houses  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  discDverj'  of  the  celebrated  copper 
mines  in  the  Parys  mountain,  in  the  year  1768,  it  has 
become  a flourishing  town : the  inhabitants  amounted,  in 
1801,  to  4977  : and  were  increased,  in  1831.  to  0285.  It 
has  It  capacious  harbour  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  or  slate,  at 
the  expense  of  the  mining  companies,  rajjablo  of  admitting 
thirty  vessels  of  200  toiw  burden,  where  originally  there  was 
only  a cleft  or  ojwning,  too  small  to  receive  a singlo  vessel. 
This  harixlur  is  dry  at  low  water.  It  now  returns  a mem- 
ber to  parliament  jointly  with  Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  and 
IJangcfni. 

AMLWCH  COPPER  MINES.  The  discover)-  of  these 
mines  waji  one  of  tlie  most  important  events  that  took  place 
in  the  raining  districts  of  this  country  during  the  last  cen- 
tur)-,  for  it  opened  the  source  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
copper  at  a time  when  that  ractal  was  lieginning  to  be  in 
great  demand  for  the  sheaihiiHT  of  ships  and  the  making  of 
brass.  In  the  vear  1762,  one  Alexander  Fraser  repaired  to 
Iho  island  of  Anglesey  in  search  of  mines,  and  ex.-iiuined 
more  particularly  the  Parys  mountain,  which  in  his  opinion 
presonieil  strong  indications  of  raincraU  in  the  interior.  He 
communicated  his  belief  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bnyley.  and  pro- 
vaile<l  upon  him  to  sink  some  trial  shafts.  But  no  success 
attended  the  operations.  Sometime  afterwards  Sir  Nicholas, 
in  granting  to  Mo^nrs.  Roe  and  Co.  of  Macclesfield  a lease 


of  his  mines  in  Carnarvon,  imposed  upon  those  ^ntlemen 
an  obligation  to  search  the  Parys  mountain  for  mines.  The 
search  was  continued  for  a long  time,  at  considerable  ex- 
nse,  but  without  any  farourablo  result,  and  was  near 
ing  abandoned,  when,  as  a last  efibrt,  the  miners  were 
divided  into  small  parties,  and  instructed  to  sink  several 
trial  shafts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a spring  of  water  which 
was  supposed  to  be  imprei^ated  with  copper.  On  the 
second  day,  much  to  the  joy  of  all  concerned,  one  of 
these  shafts  struck  upon  a large  body  of  copper  ore.  This 
diseovery  was  made  on  the  2d  of  March,  1768,  and  the 
anniversary  of  that  day  has  ever  since  been  celebrated  by 
the  miners.  The  surface  of  the  mountain  had  not  been 
penetmtod  more  than  seven  feet,  when  the  first  solid  mass 
of  ore  was  met  with.  After  the  discovery  of  ore,  Roe  and 
Co.  were  dispossessed  of  their  lease  by  a lawsuit,  and  the 
Parys  mine  was  worked  by  Lord  Uxbridge,  Mr.  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hughes'  interest  in  the  Parys  mine 
was  a share  in  the  land  in  right  of  his  wife.  It  made  the 
fortune  of  the  two  latter.  The  Mona  mine,  in  tbo  same 
range  of  mountains,  was  soon  afterwards  opened  and  worked : 
it  was  the  sole  property  of  Lord  Uxbridge,  and  now  belongs 
to  the  present  Marquis  of  Aiigleaea.  Both  mines  proved 
exceedingly  profitable. 

As  the  excavations  proceeded,  it  was  found  tliat  the  ore 
did  not  lie  in  regular  veins  or  lodes,  but  in  large  conglo- 
merate masses,  which  admitted  of  being  quairied  in  a cheap 
and  easy  manner  by  means  of  workings  exposed  to  the  day. 
The  ore  was  mixed  widi,  and  imbedded  in  slate,  and 
Hoendetl  to  various  depths,  from  twenty  to  fifiy  fathoms,  so 
that  in  time  the  workings  assumed  the  shape  of  a large  dwp 
basin,  the  ^ides  of  which  were  more  or  less  perpendicular, 
and  the  bottom  full  of  deep  pits  and  irregularities.  When 
the  mines  were  in  full  work,  every  comer  of  this  immense 
excavation  resounded  with  the  blows  of  the  miners  and  the 
thunders  occasioned  by  the  constant  blastings  with  gun- 
powder. 

Atone  time  the  mines  gave  employment  to  1500  work- 
men. ninety  of  whom  were  employed  in  the  smelting-houses. 
Some  estimate  may  be  formed  as  to  the  quantity  of  ore 
raised,  from  the  circumstance  of  there  liaving  been  at  one 
time  a stock  of  30,000  tons  at  the  Mona  mine,  and  14,000 
tons  at  the  Paiys  mine.  The  principal  part  of  the  oro  was 
a sulphurct  of  copper,  intermixed,  however,  with  black 
copper,  blue  and  green  carbonate,  and  some  strings  of  pure 
native  copper.  The  richer  ores  were  exported  to  Swansea, 
or  sent  to  the  smelting  works  at  Stanley,  near  Liverpool ; 
but  those  of  a poorer  kind,  containing  from  1 to  24  per  cent, 
were  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  placed  in  overu  or  kilns 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  sulphur  extracted  from  them. 
When  the  oven  or  kiln  was  full,  hot  coals  were  appli^  to 
v*arious  parts  of  the  ore.  which  soon  ignited,  and  the  fire 
smouldering  slowly,  disengaged  the  sulphur,  which  fell  into 
a chamber,  connected  by  means  of  flues  with  the  kiln  oi 
oven.  This  process  of  soblimation  lasted  from  six  to  ten 
months,  according  to  the  quantity  of  ore  operated  upon. 
When  the  sulphur  was  supposed  to  bo  thoroughly  extrarlied. 
the  ore  was  taken  from  the  (f\'eiis  to  the  company's  smelting 
houses  at  Amlwch,  and  tliere  run  into  rough  copper,  tech- 
nically called  metal.  One  of  the  smelting-houses  oontained 
upwards  of  thirty  reverberatory  furnaces  ; eadh  furnace  was 
charged  with  twelve  cwt.  of  the  roasted  ore.  which  smelted 
in  five  hours,  and  yielded  half  a cwt.  of  rough  copper  or  metal, 
containing  about  40  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  The  sulphur 
oollcrted  in  the  chamber,  as  above  desenbed,  was  from  time 
to  time  taken  out,  fused,  and  cast  into  mils  and  cones  for  the 
Ivondon  market. 

In  excavations  so  cxtonHivc.  and  oocaaiontlly  penetrating 
to  the  depth  of  fifty  fathoms,  there  could  not  fail  to  accumu- 
late a large  body  of  water.  The  water  was  found  to  hold  in 
solution  a portion  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  was  separated 
in  the  following  manner  ; large  sanges  of  rectangular  pits, 
thirty-two  feet  in  length,  twelve  fbet  in  width,  ifnd  two  feet 
in  depth,  weao  constructed  : the  pits  were  filled  with  rows  of 
cast-iron  plates,  placed  on  edge,  and  prevented  from  touch- 
ing each  other  by  a projecting  snag  upon  the  upper  side. 
In  course  of  time,  however,  any  kind  of  refuse  c.ast  or  raalle- 
ablo  iron  was  substituteil  fir  ine  plates,  andl^mnd  to  answer 
quite  as  well  at  less  than  half  the  expense.  The  water  im- 
pregnated with  sulphate  of  copper  was  pumped  up  from  the 
excavations,  and  made  to  flow  along  troughs  or  channels  into 
the  pits.  A slow  but  continued  action  took  place  upon  the 
surface  of  the  iron,  which  was  gradually  dissolved  end  carried 
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off,  iMTing  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper  pre- 
cipitated in  iU  place.  The  precipitation  ofoopperon  ao  large 
a scale,  at  a time  when  the  subject  was  little  understood, 
^ave  rise  to  a vulgar  opinion,  that  the  iron  was  converted 
into  copper.  Once  in  two  or  three  months  the  stream  of 
water  was  diverted  for  a short  time,  the  surface  of  the  iron 
scraped,  and  the  precipitate  removed  from  the  pita  to  be 
smelted.  Being  unavoidably  mixed  with  a conaiderable 
portion  of  iron  and  earthy  matter,  the  precipiuto  did  not 
yield  more  than  50  per  cent  of  copper,  instead  of  87  per 
cent,  which  the  pure  oxide  contains,  but  the  copper  obtained 
from  it  was  always  considered  of  the  best  quality.  The 
water,  charged  with  sulphate  of  iron,  after  leaving  the  pits, 
was  received  into  large  shallow  pools,  where  a precipitation 
of  the  iron  took  place,  and  this  being  collscted  and  dried,  was 
aold  as  yellow  ochre. 

For  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  these  celebrated  mines 
have  been  on  the  decline ; the  great  mass  of  ore  is  ex- 
hausted ; and  the  present  limited  operations  arc  guided  by  I 
partial  and  uncertain  indications  m the  slate  or  matrix. 
Not  more  than  onc-third  of  the  people  ore  now  employed,  and 
the  mining  prosperity  of  Amlwch,  which  once  seemed  to 
spring  from  an  inexhaustible  source,  has  almost  passed  away. 

l>imng  the  most  nourishing  period  it  was  oomputed  that 
from  60,000  to  80,000  tons  of  ore  were  annually  extracted 
from  the  Pair’s  and  Mona  mines.  Supposing  the  ore  to 
have  averaged  5 per  cent,  (which  is  34  per  cent,  lees  than 
the  average  of  the  Cornish  ores,)  tlie  above  quantity  must 
have  yielded  upwards  of  3000  tons  of  copper-^a  product  more 
than  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  the  Cornish  mines  at  the 
same  period.  At  the  time  now  referred  to,  the  exports  of 
Amlwch  consisted  of — 

The  richer  sorts  of  copper  ore  ; 

The  |K>orer  ditto,  ditb^  roasted  ; 

Rough  copper  or  metal ; 

Dried  precipitate  of  copper  from  the  pits ; 

Refined  sulphur  ; 

Ochre ; 

Alum ; 

Green  vitriol  or  sulphate  of  iron. 

The  produce  of  the  mincii,  for  the  last  five  years,  has  been 
from  700  to  800  tonw  of  copper  annually,  or  about  one- 
eighteenth  part  of  the  copper  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  ores  mined  at  present  do  not  yield  above  four  per 
cent,  of  metal. 

A sulphate  of  lead  was  found  in  considerable  quantities 
mixed  with  the  soil  or  earth  which  immediately  reposed 
upon  the  copper  ore.  The  lead  obtained  from  this  sulphate 
contained  from  fifty  to  sixty  ounces  of  silver  in  each  ton, 
and  a great  quantity  of  the  sulphate  was  dug,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  it  would  be  profitable  to  smelt  it,  and  afterwards 
extract  the  silver.  This  expectation,  however,  though 
apparently  well  grounded,  was  never  realised  ; for  in  sepa- 
rating the  sulphate  of  lead  from  the  soil,  and  also  in  the 
process  of  smelting,  difficulties  occurred,  which  it  was  found 
unpossible  to  overcome  in  practice. 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  Parys  mountain,  or 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  formerly  the  scene,  if  not 
of  successful  enterprizo  in  mining  and  smelting,  at  least  of 
trial  and  experiment.  Long  before  the  present  mines  were 
discovered,  a collection  of  waters  upon  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mine  Pool ; and  a 
hearth  for  smelting  lead,  some  pieces  of  lead  and  cbareoal, 
and  a plate  of  copper  weighing  about  50lbs.,  all  found  ante- 
rior to  the  opening  of  the  modem  mines,  seem  to  attest 
that  the  minerals  in  the  vicinity  of  Amlwch  attracted  the 
notice  of  a generation  remote  from  our  own. 

AMMIA^US  MARCELLI'NUS.  a soldier  and  author 
who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  and  wrote  a history  of 
the  emperors  from  the  accession  of  Nerva,  a.d.  96,  to  the 
death  of  Valens  in  378  ; the  last  profane  history  written  by 
a Roman  subject  in  the  Latin  language.  He  was  of  Greek 
family,  and  b^  at  Antioch  ; at  least  Libanius  claims  him 
as  a lellow-citizen.  .At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  army, 
in  the  distinguished  service  of  the  household  guards  of 
Constanthis,  son  of  Constantino.  He  was  peculiarly  at- 
tached to  the  fortunes  of  UTsicinus,  the  master  of  the  horse, 
under  whom  ho  scried,  first  in  the  Kxst  in  350,  afterwards 
in  Gaul,  whither  he  went  in  355.  He  wa.s  again  sent  with 
Ursicinus  into  the  East,  and  sened  under  the  Emperor 
Julian  in  his  Persian  war,  which  be  related  at  length  and 
with  considerable  power.  Later  in  life  he  retired  to  Rome, 


where  he  wrote  his  history,  in  thirty-one  books.  Of 
these,  the  first  thirteen  are  lost,  the  Iwt  valuable  part, 
since  they  can  but  have  contained  an  epitome  of  the  hirtury 
of  two  centuries  and  a half.  The  fourteenth  tiook  begins 
just  before  the  death  of  Coustantius,  and  the  transactions  of 
the  rei^  of  Julian  extend  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
fifth.  The  question  whether  he  was  a Christian  or  a pagan 
has  been  agitated.  Though  he  has  not  expressly  stat^  his 
sentiments,  it  seems  evident  to  us  that  at  least  be  was  nut  a 
Christian.  In  style  be  is  inflated  and  vicious;  but  passages 
of  considerable  effect  and  eloquence  occur  in  his  work, 
which  has  every  appearance  of  being  a faithful  and  unpre- 
judiced narration  of  public  transactions,  in  many  of  which 
he  bad  been  personally  engaged.  **  It  is  not  witliout  sin- 
cere regret,"  says  Gibbon,  “ that  I must  now  take  leave  of 
an  accurate  and  faithful  guide,  who  has  composed  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  times,  without  indulging  the  prejudices  and 
passions  which  usually  affect  the  mind  of  a contemporary." 
chap.  xxvi.  Some  suppose  the  Greek  life  of  Thucydides  lo 
be  written  by  him.  The  early  editions  of  Ammianus  arc 
numerous.  The  most  valuable  is  that  of  Gronavius,  folio, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1693  ; which  contains  tho  life  and  prefatory 
matter  of  the  Valesii.  This  has  been  the  base  of  two  other 
eilitions,  with  the  notes  of  later  commentators,  both  pub- 
lished at  I^eipsig,  (Lips.)  ono  by  Emesti  in  1773,  one  by 
Erftirdt  in  1806.  l^ero  is  an  old  English  translation  by 
Philemon  Holland.  (I^iid.  1609.)  and  a French  one  by 
Moulines,  (Berlin,  1775,  Lyons,  1778.) 

AMM(>N,  or  AMUN,  or  AMN  RA,  the  name  of  an 
Egyptian  deity,  whom  the  Greeks  considered  as  synonymous 
with  their  Zeus  (Jupiter).  He  is  often  represented  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  and  in  other  works  of  Egyptian  art 
with  a ram's  heaa  and  a human  body ; about  which  Hero- 
dotus (it.,  42)  tells  the  follow  ing  odd  story,  picked  up  during 
his  travels  in  Egypt * Herciues  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  have  a sight  of  aous,  but  Zeus  did  not  feel  inclinWl  to  show 
himself.  At  lost,  when  Hercules  was  very  importunate.  Zeus 
hit  on  the  following  contrivance : he  flayed  a ram,  and  cut- 
ting off  tho  head  put  it  before  his  face : he  then  got  into  the 
skin,  and  in  tliis  guise  showed  himself  to  Hercules.  From 
this  circumstance  the  EgypUans  represent  the  imago  of 
Zeus  with  a ram's  head.’  But  the  ram's  head  is  not  the 
peculiar  property  of  Ammon : it  is  found  also,  for  instance, 
on  the  head  of  Cneph,  with  the  appropriate  diatinguishing 
symbols.  We  consider  the  community  of  s)'robo[s  in  the 
representations  of  different  deities,  as  indicating  the  origin 
of  the  political  union  of  the  several  tribes  or  peoples  to  whom 
the  several  deities  belonged. 

The  worship  of  Ammon  was  not,  like  that  of  Osiris  and 
Isis,  common  to  all  the  Egyptians:  it  seems  to  have  been 
specially  of  Ethiopian  origin.  The  two  chief  Ammonian 
temples  which  now  exist  are  that  at  Camak,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Nile,  forming  part  of  the  extensive  ruins  of  Thebes, 
and  that  of  Siwah.  in  the  Libyan  desert,  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  Ammonium. 

The  god  Ammon  appears  also  under  the  figure  of  a crio- 
sphinx  or  ram-sphinx,  which  is  on  animal  with  a ram's 
head  and  the  bmy  of  a beast  of  prey  of  the  feline  species. 
(See  A/useum : — Egyptian  A^iquitia,  vol.  i.,  and 

the  drawings  in  the  French  work  on  Egypt.  Antiquith, 
tom.  iiL,  pi.  33.) 

The  word  Ammon  cannot,  we  think,  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained from  the  Coptic  language,  as  it  now  exists.  The 
various  guesses  and  conjectures  may  be  seen  in  Jablonski's 
Pantheon,  vol.  i. ; out  of  all  the  guesses,  that  which  connects 
the  word  Ammon,  or  Amun,  with  the  (Coptic  word  signifying 
‘ to  feed'  sheep,  is  the  most  probable,  (Sec  Copitc  Testa- 
ment, John  xxi.  15;  &c.)  Ammon  then  would  be  the 
god  of  a Nomadic  race,  and  originally  a pastoral  deity. 

Wo  find  the  city  or  portion  of  Ammon  meniioncil  in 
Jeremiah  xUi.  25;  Ezekiel  xxx.  15.,  under  the  name  of 
Amoii-No;  and  in  Nahum  iii.  8.,  under  the  name  of  No- 
Amon.  This  city  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Greek  Dios- 
polis,  or  * city  of  Jupiter,'  now  forming  part  of  the  ruins  of 
^ebes.  But  the  No  of  Nahum  is  more  probably  the  Dios- 
polls  of  the  Delta. 

The  name  Amon  forms  a part  of  the  proper  name  of 
several  Egyptian  kings  and  persons,  such  as  Amenotph 
(see  Mrm?<on),  and  IHaraon  : and  vs  also  often  used  in  the 
title  or  qualifying  term  applied  to  the  name  of  a king: 
thus  we  find  on  the  monuments  prefixed  to  the  name  of 
Ramses,  the  title  Anm-mai,  * beloved  by  Ammon.'  This 
may  be  compared  with  such  Greek  proper  names  as  Diphihts, 
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* d«ar  to  Jupiter/  end  tuch  German  names  as  Qottlitb, 
(Theophilus)  ' dear  to  God,'  Gottfried  (Godfrey)  * peace  of 
God.* 

AMMO'NIA,  the  modern  name  of  the  volalile  alkali 
formerly  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  fixed 
alkaliH : it  is  a gaseous  body,  and  was  first  procured  in 
that  state  by  Priestley,  who  termed  it  alkaline  air.  {Ex- 
perimenti  on  Air,  vol.  ii  p.  370.)  He  obtained  it  from 
sal  ammoniac,  and  hence  the  present  name  of  the  alkali. 

Ammonia,  like  all  the  other  alkalis,  is  a compound  sub- 
stance ; it  consists  of  arote  and  hydrogen,  in  proportions 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned ; it  exist^  combined  with  various  : 
acids,  in  urine  and  in  some  calculi.  M.  Boussingault  (An, 
de  Chim.  et  de  Phy».,  xliii.,  p.  334.)  found  it  in  a native  oxide 
of  iron,  and  Dr.  Marcet  (Phil.  Trane.  1823)  detected  it  in  sea 
water  combined  with  muriatic  acid.  Ammonia  cannot  be 
formed  by  direct  action  after  its  elements  have  both  assumed 
the  gaseous  form ; it  is  i^uisite  that  one  of  them  should  be 
in  the  nascent  slate : it  is  generated  during  certain  natural 
processes,  and  is  obtained  by  several  artificial  ones ; these 
will  be  noticed  after  a d-‘scriptioD  of  the  methocl  of  prepara- 
tion first  employed  by  Dr.  Wiestley,  and  still  adoptra  by 
chemists,  has  been  given. 

Sal  ammoniac,  a salt  already  mentioned,  is  a compound 
of  muriatic  acid  and  ammonia ; when  it  is  powdered  and 
mixed  with  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  powdered  lime,  and 
heated  in  a retort,  ammoniaual  gis  is  plentifully  given  out, 
which  must  be  received  in  jars  filled  with  and  inverted  in 
mercury.  The  changes  which  occur  during  the  production 
of  the  ammonia  are  of  a complicated  nature.  Sal  ammoniac, 
or  muriate  of  ammonia,  oomusts  of  muriatic  acid  and  am- 
monia, and  the  add  itself  is  constituted  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen ; lime  is  composed  of  the  metal  calcium  and 
oxygen.  When  the  muriate  of  ammonia  and  lime  act  upon 
each  other,  the  chlorine  of  the  muriatic  acid  combines  with 
the  calcium  of  the  lime,  and  the  resulting  chloride  of  calciiun 
remains  in  the  retort,  while  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  com- 
bines with  the  oxygen  of  the  lime  to  form  water,  which 
evirates  with  the  ammonia  evolved. 

The  ammonia  thus  obtained  is  aeriform ; and  as  it  does 
not  become  tluid  under  common  circumstances  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  nor  solid  in  any  case,  is  termed  a gat— 
ammoniacal  gas.  Its  properties  are,  that  it  is  colourless, 
transparent,  and  of  course  invisible ; possessing  the  elasti- 
city and  mechanical  properties  of  atmospheric  air.  The  smell 
is  peculiar  and  extremely  pungent,  and  its  taste  is  highly 
acrid.  An  animal  put  into  it  is  immediately  killed,  and  a 
taper  when  immersed  in  it  is  extinguished : it  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  slightly  inllammable,  for  the  flame  is  rather 
enlarged  before  it  goes  out ; and  a small  jet  of  the  gas  may 
be  burned  in  oxygen  gas.  The  density  of  ammoniacal  gas 
is  to  that  of  atmospheric  air,  nearly  as  0*5902  to  1 : 100 
cubic  inches  weigh  rather  more  than  19  grains.  It  acts 
strongly  as  an  alkali,  turning  vegetable  blues  green,  and 
yellows  reddish  brown,  and  saturates  acids  forming  various 
salts. 

Mr.  Faraday  (Phil.  Tran*.  1823,  p.  189)  found,  that  by 
subjecting  ammoniacal  gas  to  a pressure  of  about  61  atmos- 
pheres, at  the  temperature  of  50^.  it  became  a colourless 
transparent  fluid,  the  density  of  which  was  0*760,  water 
being  1. 

^Vate^  dissolves  ammoniacal  gas  with  great  rapidity,  and 
in  large  quantity  ; a few  drops  of  water  thrown  up  into  ajar 
of  the  gas  insiantly  condense  it;  a piece  of  ice  dso  imme- 
diately lioucfios  in  and  condenses  the  gas.  Water  at  50°  is 
capable  of  condensing  C70  times  its  volume ; the  density  of 
the  solution  diminishes  as  its  strength  increases,  so  that,  ac- 
cording to  Dsvy.  with  whom  other  chemists  nearly  agree, 
w'hen  water  contains  9|  per  cent  of  ammonia,  its  density  is 
0*9692;  but  wlien  it  holds  321  per  cent,  it  is  reduced  to 
U'8750.  The  aqueous  solution  is  colourless,  transparent, 
and  has  the  pungency  and  alkaline  property  of  the  gas : by 
exposure  to  the  air,  the  ammonia  escapes,  and  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  it  is  expelled  from  the  water;  on  account 
of  this  volatility  of  ammonia,  vegetable  colours  which 
hare  been  alterud  by  it  regain  their  original  tints  os  it 
evaporates,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  change  has 
been  caused  by  the  fixed  alkalis. 

The  presence  of  ammonia  may  bo  detected  by  its  strong 
smell,  by  holding  moistened  turmeric  paper  where  it  is  sus- 
pected to  exist,  and  by  the  formation  of  a white  vapour, 
when  exposed  to  a glass  rod  moistened  with  muriatic  acid. 

Dr.  PnesUey  found  that  the  strong  light  ot  a lens  produced 


. no  effect  upon  ammoniacal  gas.  By  moderate  d^ien  of 
heat  it  is  merely  expanded , but  when  passed  through  an 
ignited  porcelain  tube,  as  was  first  shown  by  Dr.  Priestley, 
it  is  decomposed,  and,  increasing  to  nearly  double  its 
volume,  rendered  inflammable,  (hxveriments  on  Air,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  393.)  He  also  first  p oved  that  it  is  decomposed 
by  the  electric  spark,  and  ssoarated  into  hydrogen  and 
azotic  gases,  (vol.  iii.,  p.  389.)  1 nese  experiments  have  been 
repeat^  by  Berthollct,  Davy,  and  Gay-Lussac.  Dr.  Henry 
(Annals  of  Philosophy,  N.  S.,  viii..  p.  347)  also  found  that 
when  ammoniacal  gas  is  electrified,  its  volume  is  exactly 
doubled,  and  it  is  resolved  into  three  volumes  of  hydrogen 
gas,  and  one  volume  of  azotic  gas.  As  the  result  uf  these 
experiments,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  ammoniacal 
gas  is  a compound  of  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas  and 
one  volume  of  azotic  gas,  condensed  into  two  volumes:  by 
we^ht  it  is  composed  of 

Three  atoms  of  hydrogen  1 x 3 s 3 or  hydrogen  17*64 

One  atom  of  azote  . . si 4 azote  . 82*36 


Weight  of  its  atom  . =17  iOO* 

That  this  is  the  composition  of  tlio  ns  m question  is  also 
shown  by  comparing  its  calculated  and  actual  density.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Thomson  (Chemistry  of  Inorganic  Bodies, 
vol.  i.,  p.  704)  300  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  ga.a  weigh 
6*4842  grains,  and  100  cubic  inches  of  azotic  gas  weigh 
30*2794  grains,  making  together  36*7636  ; but  during  com 
bination  the  gases  condense  to  half  their  volume,  conse- 
quently 200  cubic  inches  of  ammoniacal  gas  weigh  theo- 
retically 36*7636  grains,  and  100  weigh  16*3818.  Now 
according  to  Allen  and  Pepys  the  weight  by  actual  ex- 
periment is  18*18  grains,  which  is  sufficiently  near  the 
calculated  statement  to  prove  its  correctness. 

Ammonia  is  used  for  many  purposes  both  in  medicine 
and  in  scientific  chemist^';  as  however  it  would  be  impos- 
sible in  some  cases,  and  inconvenient  in  almost  every  one.  to 
emplov  it  in  its  gaseous  state,  it  is  used  in  solution  in  water, 
ana  then  frequently  called  liquid  ammonia : but  this  term 
can  be  applied  with  propriety  only  to  the  gas  rendered  fluid 
by  cold  and  pressure.  Solution  of  ammonia  may  be  readily 
prepared  by  mixing  muriate  of  ammonia  with  lime,  in  the 
mode  and  proportions  already  mcnQoned,  and  passing  the 
liberated  into  water:  this  may  be  done  either  by  insert- 
ing a glass  tube  bent  at  right  angles  into  the  mouth  of  the 
retort,  and  then  putting  the  other  end  into  a bottle  of  water ; 
or,  which  it  better,  in  case  absorption  should  take  place,  a 
tubulated  receiver  may  be  used  instead  of  the  bent  tube, 
securing  it  properly  by  a perforated  cork  to  the  retort,  and 
luting  it  so  that  it  may  wil^tand  the  pressure  of  passing  the 
gas  into  the  water. 

Having  now  stated  the  direct  method  of  preparing  am- 
moniacal  gas,  its  propertiew,  composition,  and  aqueous  solu- 
tion, it  will  he  proper  to  notice  tne  different  processes,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  by  which  it  is  produced  in  large  quan- 
tity. The  first  of  these  is  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  hydrogen  and  azote  are  the 
elements  of  ammonia,  and,  with  some  exceuiions,  there  is 
this  difference  between  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  that 
the  first  contains  azote,  while  the  latter  does  not-  When, 
then,  animal  matter  is  subjected  to  decomposition,  whe- 
ther the  operation  be  the  natural  one  of  putrefaction,  or 
the  artificial  one  of  tlie  application  of  heat,  ammonia  is 
one  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  new  arrangement  of  its 
elements,  and  it  is  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  forming 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  will  be  readily  understood  bow  this 
happens : the  animal  matter  consisting  of  hydrogen,  azote, 
oxygen,  and  carbon,  the  first  two  gases  unite  to  form  ammo- 
nia, and  the  two  latter  elements  to  constitute  carbonic  acid ; 
it  is  extremely  probable,  also,  that  during  putrefaction  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  may  assist  in  the  formation  of  this 
acid. 

Ammonia  may  bo  artificially  produced  from  most  animal 
matter,  except  fat,  by  subjecting  it  to  heat  in  iron  cylinders ; 
and  when  bones,  hoofs,  or  horns,  are  thus  decomposed,  a 
Urge  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  obtained,  some  of 
which  is  in  a solid  form,  but  Uic  greater  portion  is  dissolved  in 
water  and  mixed  with  empyreumatic  oil.  This  liquor  has  a 
dark  colour,  and  a pungent,  disagreeable  smell : when  it  is 
purified  so  os  to  separate  the  greater  part  of  the  oil.  it  is  the 
spirit  qf  hartshorn  of  the  shops.  The  hard  portion  of  bone, 
being  mostly  phosphate  of  lime,  does  not  yield  any  ammonia, 
but  there  is  intermixed  with  it  a large  (quantity  of  a suh- 
■tanoe  termed  chemically  ge/o/ine,  wh^h  is  similar  to  isin- 
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nod  that  tbii  yields  ammonia  is  readilv  shown  by 
beating  it  in  a retort  with  a spirit  lamp ; the  product  received 
in  a vessel  containing  turmeric  paper  soon  renders  its  yellow 
colour  reddish-brown ; and  there  are  also  produced  water, 
carbonic  acid,  and  empyreuniatic  oil. 

Vegetable  matter,  when  aaote  is  one  of  its  elements, 
as  the  gluten  of  wheat,  yields  ammonia  if  heated : coal 
soot  also  contains  it ; but  tne  decomposition  of  coal,  effected 
during  the  production  of  carburetied  hydrogen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gas  illumination,  is  now  an  abundant  source  of  am- 
monia, which,  by  various  proeessesi  is  converted  into  sul- 
phate, muriate,  or  carbonate. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  although  hydrogen 
and  azote  ronstituto  ammonia,  yet  when  they  have  both 
nssumetl  the  gueous  stato  thev  cannot  be  mue  to  unite. 
Dr.  Austen  (Phil.  Trant.,  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  380)  attempted  to 
combine  them  by  electricity,  cold,  and  other  methods,  but  he 
did  not  sut*oeed : he  found,  however,  that  when  iron  filings 
mt)Lstene<l  with  water  were  exposed  either  to  azotic  gas  or 
atmospheric  air,  the  nascent  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed 
water  united  with  the  azotio  gas  and  formed  the  alk^i  in 
question,  and  it  occurred  most  readily  in  the  pure  azotic 
gas. 

Ammonia  may  also  be  produced  by  the  action  of  both  ele- 
ments in  their  nascent  state : if  tin  filings  be  put  into  nitric 
acid  diluted  with  water,  rapid  action  ensues,  with  the  evolu- 
tion uf  much  nitric  oxide  gas,  and  the  formation  of  peroxide 
of  tin.  In  this  process,  a portion  both  of  the  nitric  acid  and 
water  is*decomposed,  azote  from  the  former,  and  hydrogen 
from  the  latter,  both  in  their  nascent  state,  combine,  and 
the  resulting  ammonia  forming  nitrate  with  the  undecom- 
posed  nitric  acid,  this  salt  is  diffused  through  the  peroxide 
of  tin ; add  lime  to  this  mixture,  and  owing  to  its  greater 
affinity  for  nitric  acid  than  of  ammonia  for  it.  nitrate  of  lime 
IS  produced  and  ammoniacal  gas  evolved,  as  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  smell  and  its  action  upon  turmeric  paper. 
Iron  and  phosphorus  decompose  diluted  nitric  acid  with 
similar  results ; and  it  has  also  been  found,  that  the  rust  or 
peroxide  of  iron  formed  within  houses  is  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing and  strongly  retaining  the  ammoniacal  vapours 
there  developed.  (Arm.  da  Chim.  et  da  Phy*.  24— >99.) 

Inihe  Quarterly  Jourrnal'*/ Scienc€,ki.c.  (vol.  xix.  p.  116.) 
Mr.  Faraday  ha-s  detailed  some  very  curious  cases  of  the 
produAion  of  ammonia,  in  which  the  subslanoes  yield- 
ing it  are,  * according  to  the  present  state  of  chemical 
science,  destitute  of  the  azote  suppoaed  to  be  necessary  to 
its  formation.  From  among  numerous  experiments,  the  fol- 
lowing may  he  selected  as  one  of  the  most  striking : — a glasa 
tube  was  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  a piece  of  zinc  foil 
dropped  into  it,  and  upon  that  a portion  of  hydrate  of  potash. 


and  a slip  of  moistentu  turmeric  I^per  was  then  introduced. 
The  potash  was  melted  by  a spint-larap  and  suffered  to 
run  upon  the  zinc,  and  by  continuing  the  Wit,  the  turmeric 
paper  was  reddcnetl  owing  to  the  evolution  of  ammonia. 
Now  the  elements  included  in  this  operation  were  oxy- 
gen. hydrogen,  zinc,  and  potassium : the  source,  therefo*^, 
of  the  ammonia  is  by  no  means  evident,  and  it  is  difficult 
of  explanation. 

The  hydrates  of  soda,  lime,  and  barytes  produce  similar 
effects ; and  much  ammonia  may  be  cvolvea  by  their  action 
upon  iron,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  and  arsenic.  But  spongy  pla- 
tina.  silver,  and  gold  do  nut  produce  any ; the  metals,  there- 
fore, seem  to  act  according  to  their  power  of  ab^rbing 
oxygen;  and  water  or  its  elements  appear  to  be  necessary 
to  the  experiment. 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  nature  and  results  of  the 
action  of  ammonia  upon  certain  elementary  bodies.  It  has 
been  alreaidy  stated  that  ammoniacal  gas  may  be  burned  in 
oxygen  gas ; a mixture  of  these  gases  may  also  be  fired  by 
the  electric  spark,  the  results  being  water  and  azotic  gas ; a 
little  nitric  acid  is  also  generated,  if  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
gas  be  sufficient  to  combine  with  all  the  hydrogen  of  the 
ammonia.  (Dr.  Henry,  Phil.  Traru.,  1809.)  Chlorine  gas, 
by  mere  admixture  with  ammonia,  decomposes  it  partially, 
and  the  action  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  light  and 
beat : the  chlorine  combines  with  a pewtion  of  the  hydtO)^n 
of  the  ammonia ; muriatic  acid  is  thus  formed,  which 
uniting  with  the  ammonia  remaining  undecomposed,  the 
result  IS  muriate  of  ammonia,  while  azotic  gas  is  liberated. 
The  same  effects  are  obtained,  if  the  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  gases  in  qdestion  be  employed ; but  then  the  changes 
are  unaccompanied  by  Hight  or  heat. 

Ammonia  naa  no  action  upon  carbon,  eaeept  at  a high 


I temperature ; if,  bowevei,  a piece  of  well-dried  charcoal  be 
I passed  up  into  ammoniacal  gas  over  mercury,  it  is  capable 
of  absorbing  ninety  times  its  volume  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  gas  undergoes  no  chemical  change,  and  from  Saussure's 
experiments,  it  appears  that  the  absorption  is  analogous  to 
the  capillary  attraction  of  liouids  by  very  small  tubes.  Sul- 

Shur,  when  strongly  heated  in  ammoniacal  gas,  partially 
ecomposes  it,  and  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  one  of 
the  products.  At  a high  temperature,  phosphorus  also 
decomposes  ammonia  and  phospliureUed  hydrogen  U formed ; 
when  no  heat  is  employe*],  phosphorus  ali^rbs  the  gas,  and 
a deep-brown  coloured  substance  is  formed  which  is  almost 
pulverulent : its  properties  have  not  been  examined.  Iodine 
and  ammonia,  provided  both  be  perfectly  dry,  combine 
without  the  agency  of  beat,  and  form  iodide  of  ammonia. 
(Colin,  Ann.  ae  Chim.  xci.  p.  262.)  The  compound  is  formed 
immediately  on  mixture:  it  is  a shining  viscid  liquid,  of  a 
brownish-black  colour,  but  as  the  absorption  of  ammonia 

Cs  on,  it  loses  its  lustre  and  viscidity.  It  is  not  fulminating, 
, if  put  in  contact  with  water,  tho  ammonia  is  decom- 
posed, and  a black  powder  formed,  which  is  the  well-known 
detonating  substance  iodide  qf  azote,  generally  prepared  by 
putting  i^ine  into  the  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia. 

The  action  of  the  metals  upon  ammonia  varies  consider- 
ably according  to  their  nature.  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nanl 
have  shown  that  potassium  and  sodium  absorb  ammoniacal 
gas.  and  are  covered  with  a white  crust.  The  absorpiion  is 
more  rapid  when  the  heat  of  a spirit-lamp  is  employed ; the 
white  crust  becomes  deep  yellow,  the  surface  of  the  metal 
is  brilliant  and  smooth,  whilst  the  new  compound  is 
greenish,  fuses,  and  runs  upon  the  aides  of  the  tube : when 
the  operation  is  continued  until  the  potassium  entirely  dis- 
appears, ammoniacal  gas  is  not  only  absorbed,  but  a portion 
is  decomposed  and  hydrogen  gas  given  out.  The  compound 
formed  is  of  a deep  olive-green  colour,  its  fracture  crys- 
talline, and  its  density  greater  than  that  of  water.  It  fuses 
at  a temperature  higher  than  boiling  water,  dues  not  con- 
duct electricity,  bums  in  oxygen  gas.  and  yields  hydrate  of 
potash  and  azotic  gas.  Water  deromposes  it  rapidly;  the 
results  are  potash  and  ammoniacal  gas.  Gay-Lussac  and 
Tlienard  consider  it  os  a compound  of  azoturet  of  potassium 
with  ammonia. 

When  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  over  ignited  iron  or 
copper,  the  density  of  the  metals  is  much  diminished ; and 
by  the  repealed  action  and  decomposition  of  the  gas,  iron 
may  be  increased  in  weight,  as  proved  by  Despretz,  11*6  per 
cent.,  which  increase  is  owing  to  the  absorption  of  azote  by 
the  metal.  It  has  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  amal- 
gams, that  mercury  and  ammonia,  when  subjected  to  the 
action  of  voltaic  elcctrici^,  form  a compound  which  has  lieen 
termed  an  amalgam.  This  experiment  was  first  made  by 
Berzelius  and  Hontin,  and  may  be  thus  performed:— put 


some  mercury  into  an  open  glass  capsule,  and  place  in  it  a 
platina  wire  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery ; 
pour  on  the  mercury  a strong  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia. 


and  connect  this  by  a platina  wire,  at  the  distance  of  a line 
from  the  roercuiy*.  writb  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery. 
When  the  battery  is  rendered  active,  tlie  positive  extremity 
first  gives  out  gas.  but  soun  after  it  U disengaged  also  from 
the  mercury,  which  expands,  becomes  gradually  as  thick  aa 
butter,  is  of  a silvery-white  colour,  and  eventual)-  iucreascs 
to  five  or  six  times  its  original  volume. 

At  a temperature  of  7U'^  to  8(J^  of  Fahrenheit,  the  amal- 
gam is  a M>ft  solid ; at  3'lP,  it  is  a firm  ciystalline  mass.  Its 
density  is  about  3,  water  being  I.  If  exposed  to  the  air  it 
soon  becomes  covered  with  a white  crust  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia ; and  when  thrown  into  water,  the  mercury  retum.s 
to  its  original  slate,  a weak  solution  of  ammonia  is  formed, 
and  liydn^n  gas  is  evolved  equal  to  half  the  volume  of  the 
amalgam  used  in  the  experiment. 

Davy  improved  this  process  by  putting  about  60  gmns 
of  mercury  into  a carity  made  in  a piece  of  moistens  sal- 
ammoniac,  placed  on  a platina  plate  attached  to  the  positive 
pole  of  the  Wttery,  while  the  mercury  was  connects  by  a 
platina  wire  with  the  negative  one.  This  process  is  not 
only  more  easily  executed  than  the  foregoing,  but  the  amal- 
gam obtained  by  it  is  more  permanent. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  amalgam.  Gay-Lussac  and  Thi^nard  consider  it  as  a 
mere  combination  of  mercury  and  ammonia,  while  Berzelius 
regards  it  as  a real  amalgam  of  mercury  and  ammonium, 
which  he  ronsiilers  as  a metal,  composed  of  one  volume  of 
azotic  gas,  and  four  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas ; this  opinion 
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bow€var,  entirely  hypothetical,  and  U shown  by  namaroos 
beta  and  analogies  to  be  extremely  improbable. 

Although  mercury  is  the  only  metal  which  appears  to  oom- 
bine  with  ammonia,  there  are  several  metallic  oxides  which 
unite  with  it.  These  compounds  are  called  ammoniurets, 
and  will  be  described  under  each  metal : for  the  present  we 
shall  merely  mention,  that  the  solution  of  aromoninret  of 
zinc  is  c<^ourles8 ; that  of  peroxide  of  copper  is  purple,  and 
of  nickel  the  same,  except  when  the  excess  of  ammonia  is 
dmwn  off,  and  then  it  is  Kieen . the  ammoniuret  of  cobalt 
is  of  a fine  red  colour.  The  solid  ammoniurets  of  silver  and 
gold  are  extremely  explosive  substances,  and  are  called 
fulminating  gold  and  silver.  With  the  various  acids,  am- 
monia forms  salts : we  shall,  however,  describe  only  the 
more  important,  viz.,  the  acetate,  carbonates,  muriate,  ni- 
trate, oxalate,  and  sulphate. 

Acetats  of  Ammoma, — This  salt  is  prepared  by  adding 
■esquicarbonate  of  ammonia  to  dilute  acetic  add.  Owing 
to  the  supeiior  affinity  of  the  acetic  acid  for  the  ammonia, 
the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  from  it  with  effervescence,  and 
a colourless  solution  remains,  which,  when  concentrated, 
and  placed  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
over  sulphuric  add,  yields  transparent  prismatic  crystals, 
the  taste  of  which  is  hot ; they  are  very  deliquescent. 
According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  they  are  composed  of  1 atom 
of  acetic  acid.  5 1 ; 1 atom  of  ammonia,  1 7 ; and  7 atoms 
of  water,  63 ; their  atomic  weight  is,  therefore,  131. 

Acetate  of  ammonia  is  directed  to  be  prepared  in  the 
London  Pharmaeopceia,  and  kept  in  solution  under  the 
name  of  Liquor  Amvumim  Acetatia.  It  is  used  externally 
as  a refrigerant,  and  internally  as  a diaphoretic,  and  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Sjpirit  qf  Mindererua. 

Carboinatea  qf  Ammonia, — Of  these  there  ere  three,  the 
carbonate,  aeaquicarbnnate,  and  bicarbonate.  The  carbo- 
nate may  be  procured  by  mixing  one  volume  of  carbonic 
add  gas  and  two  volumes  of  ammoniacal  gas  in  ajar  over 
mercury ; they  immediately  condense  into  a white  solid, 
which  is  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  may  be  also  prepared 
by  mixing  and  heating  carbonate  of  potash  and  muriate  of 
ammonia.  By  a series  of  decompositions,  the  carbonic  acid 
is  transferred  from  the  potash  to  the  ammonia  of  the 
muriate,  and  the  carbonate  formed,  being  volatile,  rises  in 
vapour,  and  is  condensed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  subliming 
vessel.  It  is  a white  salt,  pungent  to  the  smell,  and  acrid 
to  the  taste ; soluble  in  cold  water,  and  decomposed  by  hot 
water.  It  acts  as  an  alkali  upon  vegetable  colours,  and  con- 
sists of 

One  atom  of  carbonic  acid  22 
One  atom  of  ammonia  . 17 

Atomic  weight  ...  39 

It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a stimulant  in  a preparation 
called  in  the  Pharmaenpoeia,  Spiritua  Ammonia  ArtmoH- 
cua,  and  commonly  Spirit  qf  Sal  VoUUile. 

Seaquicorbonate  of  Ammonia. — This  salt  is  contained  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  under  the  incorrect  name  of  Ammonia 
Subcarbonaa,  or  auhearbonate  qf  ammoma.  It  is  directed 
to  be  prepared  by  heating,  in  a subliming  veeiel,  a mixture 
of  one  part  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  sal  ammoniac,  and 
ono  part  and  a half  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk;  it  is, 
however,  usually,  and  more  economically  obtained  by  de- 
composing sulphate  of  ammonia  with  cmrtonate  of  lime.  In 
this  case,  double  decomposition  ensues,  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia  is  formed,  volatilised,  and  is  condensed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  vessel,  while  sulphate  of  lime  remains  in 
the  lower. 

Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  a colourless,  translucent, 
moderately  hard  salt ; it  has  a pungent  smell,  and  a sharp, 
penetrating  taste,  but  less  so  than  the  carbonate.  It  is 
soluble  in  about  four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  is 
decomposed  by  hot  water.  It  acta  upon  vegetable  blues  and 
yellows,  like  an  alkali,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  its 
ammoniacal  smell,  has  been  called  a subcarbonste. 

It  is  composed  of 

Three  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  66 
Two  atoms  of  ammonia  . . 34 

Two  atoms  of  water  ...  18 

Atomic  weight  . . . 118 

As  three  atoms  of  carl^nic  acid  are  combined  with  one 
atom  of  ammonia,  and  these  being  os  one  and  a half  to  one, 
this  salt,  like  others  similsrly  constituted,  is  generally  termed 
a ampdearbonate. 


It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a stimulant,  and  usually  called 
emailing  aalte.  It  is  also  employed  as  a substitute  for  yeast  in 
making  some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  bread.  As  a comical 
re-agent,  it  is  extensively  used ; and  also  for  preparing 
various  other  ammoniacal  salts. 

Bicarbonate  of  Ammonia. — This  salt  may  be  prepared 
by  mixing,  over  mercury,  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  acid 
and  ammoniacal  gases,  and  adding  a little  water ; by  pass- 
ing carbonic  acid  gas  into  a solution  of  sesquicsxbcmte  o» 
ammonia,  in  which  way  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals ; by 
heating  a mixture  of  equal  weights  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
and  carbonate  of  lime  in  a subliming  vessel ; or  lastly,  and 
with  the  greatest  facility,  by  exposing  powdered  setquicar* 
bonate  of  ammonia  to  the  air  until  it  beMoaes  inodorous ; in 
this  case,  a larger  proportion  of  ammoma  escapes  than 
remains,  and  the  residue  thus  becomes  a bicarbonate. 
When  obtained  by  sublimation,  it  resembles  the  sesqui- 
carbonate in  appearance,  but  diflers  from  it  in  being  devoid 
of  pungency;  it  is  rather  hard,  soluble  in  cold,  and  de- 
composed by  hot  water.  When  ]ierfect,  it  has  no  alkaline 
action  on  vegetable  colours,  like  the  preceding  carbonates. 
The  salt  obtained  b^  sublimation,  or  by  expoaing  the  ses- 
quicarbonate to  the  air,  consists  of 

Two  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  54 
One  atom  of  ammonia  . 1 7 
Two  atoms  of  water  . .18 

Atomic  weight  ...  89 
It  is  rarely  used  either  in  medicine,  or  as  a clietaical  re- 
agent. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia. — This  salt  has  been  long  known, 
and  extensively  used,  under  the  name  of  Sal  Ammoniac. 
The  substance  from  which  it  was  first  procured,  was  the 
soot  of  camel's  dung.  It  is  now  largely  manufactured  in 
Europe,  by  combining  muriatic  add,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  ammonia,  obtained  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  matter,  but  principally  from  the  liquor  ob- 
tained durii^  the  preparation  of  cod-gaa,  or  carburetled 
hydrogen,  l^e  impure  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  this 
liquor  containa  is  either  at  once  saturated  with  muriatic 
acid,  or  first  converted  into  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  after- 
wards, by  decomposing  it  with  common  salt,  into  muriate; 
the  products  are  sulphate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  ammonia, 
and  this  last  is  separated  by  crystallization,  and  sublifited. 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  as  obtained  by  sublimition,  is  an 
amorphous, translucent,  colourless  salt;  but  when  separated 
from  water  by  crystallization,  its  form  is  cubic.  It  hu  a 
sharp,  saline  taste,  but  no  smell,  and  dissolves  readily  in 
water;  exposure  to  a d^  air  produces  no  change  in  it; 
by  heat,  it  volatilizes  without  Composition.  IJmo  and 
the  fixed  alkalis  decompose  it.  evolving  ammoniacal  gas; 
and  sulphuric  acid  expels  the  muriatic  acid  gas.  It  is  com- 
posed of  equal  volumes  of  muriatic  acid  gas  and  ammoniacal 
gas,  as  may  bo  shown  by  the  perfect  condensation  of  these 
proportions  in  a jar  over  mercury ; or  by  weight,  of 
One  atom  of  muriatic  acid  37 
One  atom  of  ammonia  . 1 7 

Atomic  weight  ...  64 

This  salt  it  much  employod  in  various  chemical  manufactures. 
It  is  generally  used  for  preparing  ammoniacal  gas.  and  the 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  in  the  modes  already  described. 

Nitrate  of  Ammoma. — When  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia 
is  added  to  dilute  nitric  add,  effervescence  occurs,  owing 
to  the  evolution  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  decomposed 
ammoniacal  salt,  aud  a solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia 
remains ; this,  by  e\*aporation.  yields  slender  crystals  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia ; they  are  colourless,  inodorous,  very 
sharply  saline  to  the  taste,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
deliquescent  in  a moist  atmosphere.  When  beat^  to 
.'ibout  bO(P  of  Fahrenheit,  nitrate  of  ammouia  decomposes, 
and  is  resolved  into  water  and  nitrous  oxide  gas.  ^me- 
times  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  instead  .>i  Detng 
merely  evaporated  till  crystals  are  formed,  is  reduced  till 
the  water  is  so  nearly  expelled,  that  the  salt  solidifies  in 
cooling.  In  both  states  it  is  composed  of 
One  atom  of  nit^  acid  54 
One  atom  of  ammonia  1 7 
One  atom  of  water  . 9 

Atomic  weight  . . 80 

It  is  principally  used  for  preparing  nitrous  oxide  gas. 

OxaliUe  Ammonia. — This  sut  is  prepared  by  adding 
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M6(}uic4rboiMt«  of  ammonia  to  a aolution  of  oxalic  ad4, 
until  it  ii  aaturated.  The  aolution  by  evaporation  yielda 
email  phamatic  cryataU ; tbeae  are  devoid  of  amell,  have 
A bitter*  Mline  taate*  and  diaaolve  readily  in  water. 

Oxalate  of  ammonia  ie  compoei^  of 

One  atom  of  oxalic  acid  36 
One  atom  of  ammonia  1 7 
Two  atoms  of  water  . IS 

Atomic  weight  . . .71 

It  U used  as  a test  of  the  preaenoe  of  lime,  and  to  precipi- 
tate it  from  solution  in  chemical  analyses. 

SukthaU  of  Ammonia, — It  haa  been  already  mentioi^, 
that  tnis  aalt  is  formed  as  an  intermediate  step  in  preparing 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  this  is  the  p^cipal  purpose  to 
which  it  is  applied.  In  small  quantity,  it  is  best  made  hy 
saturating  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  sesquicarbonate  of 
amoMDUL  The  soluiioo  is  colourless,  and  by  evaporation 
)rields  small  prismatic  crystals ; these  have  a saline  taste, 
and  are  readily  dissolved  by  water.  Cr>‘staILiied  sulphate 
of  ammonia  is  composed  of 

One  atom  of  sulphuric  acid  40 
One  atom  of  ammonia  . 17 
Two  atoms  of  water  • .18 

Atomic  weight . • . .75 

Acciwdiog  to  Dr.  Thomson  there  is  a variety  of  this  salt, 
the  crystals  of  which  contain  only  half  as  much  water 
as  the  abovementioned ; but  this  kind  is  not  usually  met 
with. 

The  general  properties  of  the  salts  of  ammonia  are  as 
fbUovt : soluble  in  water,  with  fow  exceptions ; decom- 
posed by  tbo  fixed  alkalis,  and  alkaline  earths,  with  the 
evolution  of  ammonia;  decomposed  when  a magnesian 
salt  and  a soluble  phosphate  are  added  to  them,  a crystalUnu  ' 
precipitate  being  formed  which  is  a double  salt,  composed  of 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  m^nesia ; decom-  I 
posea  and  dissipated  by  beat,  except  the  add,  like  the  pbos-  I 
photic  and  bomic,  be  a fix^  me,  in  which  ease  the  am-  I 
monia  is  expelled,  and  the  acid  remains : a solution  of ' 
muriate  of  platina  occasions  a yellow  precipitate  in  solutions  I 
of  ammoniacal  salts.  I 

AMMONIAC  (GUM),  a concrete  juice  produced  in  ^ 
Persia,  Abyssinia,  &c.,  but  the  plant  from  which  it  is 
obtained  does  not  appear  to  have  b^n  ascertained.  Will- 1 
denow  refers  it  to  t^  Herac^m  gummiferum^  in  which 
he  is  followed  by  the  British  Colleges  of  Pbjrsicians.  Others 
refer  it  to  the  Feruia  orimtali*.  ft  consists  of  grains  of  va- 
rious sixes,  usually  called  tean : they  are  either  separate  or 
agglutinated  into  masses ; their  colour  is  whitish,  but  they  be- 
come yellow  by  the  sction  of  the  air;  they  are  shining,  opaque, 
irregular  in  shape,  and  more  or  less  globular ; i^en  cold, 
ammoniac  is  rather  hard  and  brittle,  it  softens  by  the  heat 
of  the  hand,  but  does  not  entirely  liquefy  at  a stronger  heat 
The  smell  is  peculiar  and  disagreeable,  and  the  taste  is 
nauseous,  at  first  mucilaginous  and  bitter,  and  afterwards 
acrid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*207.  When  triturated  with 
water,  it  is  partly  dissolved,  forming  an  emulsion  which 
becomes  clearer  on  standing.  When  distilled  with  water, 
it  loses  its  volatile  oil,  and  bwmes  inodorous  ; the  distilled 
water  has  the  odour  of  the  gum,  and  small  drops  of  limpid, 
colourless  oil  float  on  its  surface.  Aloobol  takes  up  atwut 
half  its  weight,  forming  a brownish-yellow  solution  ; which 
becomes  tu^id  when  mixed  with  water.  It  is  oombustible, 
burning  with  a white  flame,  little  smoke,  and  a strong 
smell ; the  ashes  left,  consist  of  small  portions  of  the  car- 
bonates of  potash  and  lime,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

Sulphuric  acid  readily  dissolves  ammoniac,  and  water 
precipitates  the  solution;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a 
bitter  substance  ; the  fixed  alkalies  form  with  it  a turbid 
solution,  which  is  extremely  bitter. 

According  to  Bucholz,  ammoniac  consists  of 


Resin 72*0 

Gum 22-4 

Bassorino 1*6 


V olable  oil,  water  and  loss  4 * 0 


100 

It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a stimulant  and  expectorant, 
e AMMONITES,  a nation  descended,  according  to  Gen. 
xix.  38,  from  the  incestuous  connexion  of  Lot  with 
bis  younger  daughter,  about  the  year  189B  n.c.  The 
name  of  their  progenitor.  Bm  Ammi,  means  o/ 


I 0^  At'nr'rad^  and  the  name  Ammon  has  nearly  the  same 
I signification.  There  is  no  etymological  connexion  between 
children  of  J^smmon,  and  the  Egyptian  word  Am- 
mon or  Amon.  T^eArDmonites,  or  the  chtldrenof  Ammon, 
are  called  the  Septuapnt  and  Josephus,  Ammanitse.  Tbo 
country  which  thev  inh^ited  was  situated  between  the  rivers 
Amon  and  Jabbok,  N.N.E.  of  the  Moabites,  and  east  oftbe 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  Giants  dwelt  there,  we  ore  told, 
in  old  time;  and  the  Ammonites  called  them  Zamzummim 
(D^tOT  those  who  devise  wickedness),  a people  great  and 

many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakim ; but  the  Lord  destroyed  the 
Zamiummim  before  the  Ammonites,  who  dwelt  in  their 
land.  The  Israelites,  under  Moses,  smote  the  Amorites, 
and  possessed  their  Isnd  from  Amon  unto  Jabhok,  even 
unto  the  children  of  Ammon,  about  the  veer  H52  before 
Christ : butthey  did  not  enter  the  territory  oi  the  Ammonites, 
for  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon  was  strong  (Num. 
xxi.  24).  The  Israelites  were  directed  not  to  distreu  the 
children  of  Ammon,  because  the  Lord  hod  given  the  land 
unto  the  children  of  Lot  for  a possession.  About  1161  b.c., 
the  children  of  Ammon,  under  their  king,  pss»ed  over  the 
Jordan,  and  encamped  in  Gilead  with  the  pretext  of  recover- 
ing the  country  which  they  falsely  accused  the  Israelites  of 
having  taken  from  them  300  years  before.  Jephthuh,  who 
then  commanded  the  Israelites,  reminded  (ho  king  of  thu 
Ammonites,  that  the  Israelites  never  went  iqto  the  borders 
of  .\mmon.  In  the  bsttlo  that  followed,  Jephthah  smote 
the  Ammonites  from  Aroer  to  Minnith,  and  subdued  them. 
(Judges  X.  xi.)  In  the  year  1095  B.c.  Nahash,  king  oftho 
Ammonites,  encamped  against  Jabesh  Gilead,  and  offered 
to  make  terms  witn  the  inhabitants  on  condition  that  he 
might  put  out  all  their  right  eyes,  and  lay  it  fora  reproach 
upon  Israel.  Upon  this,  messengers  ftom  Jabesh  went 
tn  Gibeah  of  Saul ; and  Saul  the  people  in  tbrM 
companies ; end  they  came  into  the  midst  of  the  host  in 
the  morning  watch,  and  slew  the  Ammonites  until  the  heat 
oftbe  day,  so  that  two  of  them  were  not  left  together.  After 
the  victor}',  Samuel  said.  Let  us  go  to  Gilgal  and  renew  the 
kingdom,  and  there  they  made  Saul  king.  (1  Sam.  xi.) 
Nahash  afterwards  showed  kindness  unto  David;  he  dietl 
about  B.c.  1037.  'When  David  sent  to  comfort  his  son 
Hanun,  the  princes  of  the  children  of  Ammon  suspecte^l 
that  he  had  some  design,  and  the  kir^  took  David's 
servants,  and  treated  them  shamefully.  The  Ammonites 
then  hired  the  Syrians  of  Beth-Rehob,  and  20,000  foot- 
men of  Zoba,  and  of  king  Maacoh  lOOO  men,  and  of 
Ishtob  12,000.  To  oppose  this  force,  David  sent  out 
Joab,  who  defeated  the  Ammonites.  Upon  this,  Hada- 
rezer,  the  Syrian  king,  sent  and  brought  out  the  Syrians 
ftom  beyond  the  Euphrates,  but  David  took  700  chariots  of 
the  Syiians,  and  alew  40,000  horsemen,  and  Shobach,  the 
captain  of  their  host ; so  the  kings  that  were  servants  to 
Hadarezer,  made  peace  with  Israel,  and  the  Syrians  feared 
to  help  the  children  of  Ammon  any  more.  About  b.c. 
1035.  David  sent  Joab  and  his  servants,  and  all  Israel,  and 
they  defeated  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  besieged 
Rabbah,  their  metropolis.  And  Joab  took  first  the  royal 
city,  or  that  port  which  contained  the  palace,  and  the 
reservoirs  and  springs  of  water.  And  Joab  sent  mes- 
sengers to  David,  and  said,  1 have  taken  the  city  of  waters, 
now  gather  the  rest  of  the  Israelites  and  take  Rabbah  ; lest  1 
take  the  city  and  it  be  celled  after  my  name.  David  took 
Rabbah,  and  the  king  s ctowti,  the  weight  whereof  was 
a talent  of  gold,  with  the  precious  stones : and  it  was  set  on 
David's  head,  and  he  brought  forth  the  spoil  of  the  city  in 
g^reat  abundance.  His  treatment  of  the  conquered  people 
was  harsh  and  cruel.  About  a c.  896,  the  Ammonites, 
Moabites,  and  others  came  against  Jehoshaphat,  to  battle  in 
Hazazon-tamar,  which  is  En-gedi.  Jehoshaphat  pro- 
claimed a fast,  and  Judah  gathered  themselves  together 
to  ask  help  of  the  Lord,  which  came  by  the  discord  of  the 
hostile  forces.  For  the  children  of  Ammon  and  Moah 
stood  up  against  their  comrades,  the  inhabitants  of  mount 
Scir ; ever)’  one  helped  to  destroy  another,  and  none 
escaped.  And  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people  stripped  off 
precious  jewels  from  the  dead  bodies,  and  nches  more  than 
they  could  carr}’  away,  and  they  were  three  days  in  gather- 
ing the  spoil.  And  on  the  fourth  day,  they  blessed  the 
Lord  in  the  valley  of  Beracha.  Therefore,  the  name  of  the 
same  place  is  called  Beracha,  which  means  blessing.  And 
the  fear  of  God  was  on  all  the  kingdoms,  when  they  heard 
I that  Lord  had  fought  against  the  enemies  of  Israel. 
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(2  Chron.  xx.)  About  u.c.  760.  Jothxm  fought  with  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  comiwlled  the  Ammonites  to 
give  him  the  samo  year  100  talents  of  silver,  and  >0.000 
measures  of  wheat,  and  1 0,000  of  barley ; so  much  they 
paid  also  the  second  and  the  third  year.  (-2  Chron.  xxvii.) 

From  the  prouhetic  writings,  we  derive  some  further  in- 
formation as  to  tne  history  aM  character  of  the  Ammonites. 
They  are  accused  by  Ainosti.  13.)  of  the  barbarous  practice  of 
ripping  up  women  with  child.  Their  destruction  is  predicted 
hr  Isaiah,  xi.  14;  Zephaniah,  ii.  9;  Jeremiah,  xlix.  1-5; 
Kickiel.  XXV. 

About  600  B.C.,  bands  of  the  Ammonites  came  with 
Nebuchadnussar  against  Jonualem.  (2  Kings  xxiv.2.)  and 
exulted  in  the  downfall  of  their  once  powerful  and  invete- 
rate enemy.  About  467  u.c,,  Esra  enforced  the  Mosaical 
law  (Deut.  xxiii.  2.).  that  an  Ammonite  should  not  enter 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  even  to  his  tentli  gene* 
ration.  Consequentlv,  Kara  separated  many  Israelites 
from  their  Ammonibsh  wives,  (Ezra  ix.  x.)  King  Solomon, 
at  an  earlier  period,  had  violat^  the  Mosaic  law.  by  having 
Ammonitish  women  in  bis  harem.  (1  Kings  xi.  ).)  Ezra's 
adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses  excited  the  hostility  of  the 
Ammonites  to  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  which  was 
ridiculed  by  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  who  said,  even  that 
which  they  build,  if  a fox  go  up.  he  shall  even  break  down 
their  stone  wall.  (Neh.  iv.  3.)  Nebemiah.  who  was  also  a 
vigorous  reformer,  cursed  and  smote  those  Israelites  who 
bad  married  wives  of  Ammon  and  plucked  off  their  hair 
(Neh.  xni.),  about  434  u.c.  Judas  the  Moccaboe  fought, 
during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  about  164  u.c., 
many  battles  with  Timotheos,  the  migbtv  captain  of  the 
Ammoniles,  who  had  much  people.  Judas  took  their 
town,  Jazar : (Maccabees  v.)  Rabbah  bod  been  already 
deetroyed  by  Antiochus  the  Great.  (Polyb.  v.  71.)  In  the 
days  of  Justin  Martyr,  the  Amincmites  were  still  very 
numerous ; and  in  the  days  of  Origen,  the  Ammonites  and 
Edomites  went  under  the  general  name  of  Arabians  (lib.  v.) 

Their  metropolis,  Rabbah,  which  we  must  suppose 

had  been  rebuilt,  is  called  by  Josephus  fafimim,  by  Eusebius 
A^«>,  by  Polybius  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus, 
and  Philadelphia;  and  by  the  Arabians,  Am-mSn.  Abul- 
feda  describe  its  extensive  remains  (ToA.  Syrut,  ed. 
Kohler,  p.  91).  which  were  found  by  Seetxen  under  the 
name  of  Robba  and  Rabba.  (Zach's  Monatliche  Com- 
tjMndenz,  xviii.  p.  433.)  These,  however,  belong  to  the 
Greek  period,  not  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rabba.  [See 
Philadklphia.]  Tho  surrounding  country  was  called 
Arabia  PhiladelfMetwi.  Tho  bed  of  Og  king  of  Bashan 
belonged  to  the  curiosities  of  Rabbah : but  how  it  got 
there,  wc  are  not  told.  [Sec  Amokitks.]  Nine  cubits 
were  the  length,  and  four  the  breadth  thereof,  (Deut.  iii.  2.) 

The  Ammonites  were  uncircumcised  (Jer.  ix.  26.).  and 
worshipped  Molech  or  Milcom,  and  their  idolatry  was,  by 
the  Ammonitish  wives  of  Solomon,  introduced  among  the 
Israelites.  (I  Kings  xi.  7,33.  2 lUon  xxiii.  13.) 

Of  their  kings,  we  know  only  Naha^  and  Hanuu,  in  the 
time  of  David,  and  Baalis,  contcropoiary  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. (Jer.  xl.) 

AMMO'NIUM,  [SeeSiWAH.] 

AMMO'NIUM,  a name  propose  by  Davy  to  express  the 
supposed  metal  which  amalgamates  with  mercury,  when  it 
is  electrified  in  contact  with  ammonia,  as  already  described ; 
be  th.iught  it  scarcely  poesible  to  conceive  that  a snbsUnoe, 
which  forms  with  mercury  so  perfect  an  amolgiua«  should 
not  be  metallic.— PAi7.  Tram.,  I8U8. 

Although  few  chemists  have  adopted  this  opinion,  its  pro- 
bability is  still  maintained  by  Berzelius : be  considers  am- 
monium to  be  a compound  of  1 volume  of  azotic  gas  and  4 
volumes  of  hydrogen  gas;  these  being  nearly  the  propor- 
tions of  them  contained  in  the  mixture  of  amraoniacal  and 
hydrogen  gases,  obtained  when  the  amalgam  is  decomposed 
by  water. 

The  property  of  amalgamating  with  mcrcur)'  is  the  only 
circumstance  which  denotes  an  approximation  to  the  nature 
of  a metal  in  the  substance  in  question ; while  there  are 
difficulties  almost  insuperable  to  such  a conclusion.  No 
roeUl  has  hitherto  been  decomposed ; mercury  is  the  only 
substance  with  which  the  supposed  ammonium  has  been 
combined,  and  it  has  never  been  procured  in  a separate 
state. 

A'MNESTY  is  a word  derived  from  the  Greek  ufivijoyta, 
which,  literally,  signifies  nothing  more  than  non-remem- 


brance. This  word,  however,  both  in  the  Greek  and  in  the 
Latin  language,  into  which  latter  it  was  introduced,  (see 
Aitrelian.  ynpiie.  chap.  39.)  acquired  a more  particular  sig- 
nification, and  wa.s  used  to  denote  a declaration  of  the  person 
or  persons  who  had  newly  acquired  or  recovered  the  sovereign 
power  in  a state,  by  which  they  pardoned  all  persons  who 
composed,  supportea,  or  obeyed  tne  government  which  bad 
been  just  overthrown.  A declaration  of  this  kind  may  be 
either  absolute  and  universal,  or  it  may  except  certain 
persons  specifically  named,  or  certain  classes  of  persons 
generally  described.  Thus,  in  Athens,  when  Thraaybulus 
had  destroyed  the  oligarchy  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  had 
restored  the  democradcal  form  of  government,  an  exceptive 
amnesty  of  past  political  offences  was  declared,  from  the 
operation  of  which  the  Thirty  themselves,  and  some  few 
persons  who  hod  acted  in  the  most  invidious  offices  under 
them,  were  excluded.  So  when  Bonaparte  returned  from 
Elba  in  1816.  he  published  an  amnesty  from  which  he  ex- 
cluded thirteen  persons,  whom  he  named  in  a decree  pub- 
lished at  Lyons.  The  act  of  indemnity,  passed  upon  the 
restoration  of  Charles  IL.  by  which  persons  actually 
concenied  in  the  execution  of  his  father  were  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  the  royal  and  parliamentary  pardon,  is 
an  instance  of  an  amnesty  from  which  a class  of  persons 
were  excepted  by  a general  description  and  not  by  name. 
Of  a like  nature  was  the  law  passed  by  the  French  Cham- 
bers in  January,  1816,  upon  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  to 
the  throne  of  France  after  the  victory  at  Waterloo,  ahwh 
offered  a complete  amnesty  to  * all  persons  who  had  directly 
or  indireclW  taken  part  in  the  rclwUion  and  usurpation  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,'  with  the  exception  of  certain  persons, 
whose  names  had  been  previously  mentioned  in  a royal 
ordinance  as  the  most  active  parlizans  of  the  usurper.  It 
was  objected  to  this  French  law  of  amnesty,  that  it  did  n<d 
point  out  with  sufficient  perspicuity  the  individuals  who 
were  to  be  excepted  from  ita  operation.  Instead  of  confining 
itself  to  naming  the  offenders,  it  went  on  to  except  whole 
classes  of  offences,  by  which  means  a degree  of  uncertainty 
and  confusion  was  occasioned,  which  much  retarded  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  the  nation.  * In  oonseauence  of  this 
course.'  says  M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  a pamphlet  published 
soon  after  the  event,  ‘ punishment  and  fear  have  been  per- 
mitted to  hover  over  France ; wounds  have  been  kept  open, 
pusions  exasperated,  and  recollections  of  enmity  awakened.' 
The  act  of  indemnity,  pused  at  the  accession  of  Charie*  11., 
was  nut  liable  to  this  objection,  by  the  distinrtne>s  of  which, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  said.  ‘ the  flutter  of  innumerable  bosoms 
was  stilled,'  and  a state  of  public  feeling  promoted,  extremely 
favourable  to  the  authority  and  quiet  government  of  the 
restored  prince. 

AMOL,  a Persian  town  in  the  province  of  Mazandoran. 
It  stantL  on  Uie  river  Herauz,  whicn  flows  through  it,  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in 
36“  30'  N.  1st.  52'  23'  55"  E.  long,  from  Greenwich.  There 
is  a brklge  of  twelve  arches,  and  eight  feet  in  width,  over  the 
riv*er,  the  stream  of  which  is  full  and  rapid.  The  only  inte- 
resting building  in  Amol  is  the  ruin  of  a mausoleum  erected 
by  Shah  Abbas  over  the  remains  of  his  maternal  annestor, 
S^ed  Quwam-u-deen,  otherwise  called  Mccr  Busoorg, 
king  of  Saree  and  Amol.  who  died  in  1378.  It  was  a 
structure  of  considerable  magnificence,  till  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  about  twenty  years 
ago.  There  were  formerly  other  extensive  ruins  in  the 
town  and  neighbourboud.  but  of  these  the  only  traces  now 
existing  are  some  mounds  of  earth.  Amol  is  divided  into 
eight  roubulehs  or  districts,  and  in  the  w-iiter.  when  it  is 
fullest,  may  contain  from  to  40.JOO  inhabitants. 

Tho  houses  arc  lietwcen  4000  and  5000  in  number.  The 
bazars  are  large  and  well  supplied ; but  the  only  traffic 
carried  on  is  with  the  country  and  villages  in  the  inimeiliate 
vicinity.  Amol  is  the  capital  of  a government  of  the  same 
name,  which  yields  a revenue  of  between  7000/.  and  8000/. 
sterling.  The  mountains  approach  close  to  the  town  on  the 
south  ; the  space  between  it  and  the  sea  is  thickly  co\ered 
with  wood : there  are  many  groups  of  houses  among  the 
trees,  but  no  regular  roads.  (See  TraveU  and  Adventurn 
in  tKr  Persian  Pr*ttinces  on  the  southrm  Banks  of  the 
Casfiian  Sea,  by  James  B.  Fraser.  4to.,  1826.) 

AMO'MUM,  ■ genus  of  plants  bearing  aromatic  seeda 
and  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Seitamineee.  It  consists 
of  species  having  white  flowers  collected  in  close  beada 
which  arise  from  the  bo.>^  of  the  leaves,  and  only  just  raist 
themselves  above  (he  ground : the  lower  hp  of  the  flower  n 
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very  broaa  and  lar^^e  compared  with  the  othera,  and  the 
other  has  a two-lob^  crest ; the  seeds  are  contained  in  a 
loo«e  skin,  and  are  enclosed  in  a rather  tough  capsule  which 
ia  separated  into  three  cells  by  as  many  membranous  parti- 
tions. and  finally  opens  into  three  valves.  The  leaves  are 
uf  a broadly  lanceolate  or  oval  figure  tapering  to  the  point, 
and  enwrapping  the  stem  like  a sort  of  soeath. 

The  caraamoros,  grains  of  Paradise,  and  mellagetta  pep- 


{Amomiun  Omndlflomm.'] 

«.  lip  ud  « hack  riew  of  tlic  anlhcr.  e.  C«I>K. 

h.  A froQt  view  of  the  aather.  d. 


AMOOD,  a pergutmab,  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company,  in  the  province  of  Gujerat  It  is  a narrow  strip, 
lying  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Carobav,  be- 
tween the  western  boundary  of  the  Broach  pergunnab  and 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Jumbooseer  pergunnah,  formed 
by  the  Dbadur  river.  Its  extreme  length  is  3U,  and  its 
general  breadth  B miles ; but  it  is  much  narrower  at  the 
north-east  end:  its  superficial  content  is  2211  square 
miles. 

This  area  is  partitioned  in  unequal  proportions  among 
44  villages.  Rather  more  than  ono-nolf  of  tne  land  is  under  : 
cultivation : a large  portion  of  that  which  is  considered 
unproductive,  consists  of  an  extensive  salt-flat,  which  lies 
along  the  north-western  boundar)’  of  the  pergunnah,  and 
adjoins  the  sea.  Tlie  only  port,  Ghundhar,  is  situated  in 
this  quarter ; its  trade  is  now  insignificant,  although  the 
town  must  at  some  remote  period  have  been  a considerable  I 

riUce,  as  appears  from  the  extensive  ruins  around  it.  The 
ands  of  Ghundhar  are  entirely  neglected,  not  an  acre  has 
been  cultivated  for  many  years,  although  much  of  it  is  con-  < 
sidered  fit  for  tillage : the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied 
in  making  salt.  In  the  cold  season  salt  is  produced  in  the 
pans  in  about  a month,  but  in  the  warm  season  the  evapo- 
ration goes  on  mucli  more  rapidly.  The  gross  produce  of  the 
salt-pans  is  thus  divideil : 60  per  cent  to  the  government, 
35  per  cent,  to  the  proprietors  of  the  pans,  and  the  remaining 
1 5 per  cent,  in  various  proportions  among  different  native  > 
functionaries. 

Every  foot  of  land  in  this  and  the  other  pergunnahs  of  i 
Ibe  dbtrict  belongs  to  sonio  one  or  other  of  the  villages  | 


I per  of  the  shops,  a class  of  highly  aromatic  pungent  seeds, 
are  produced  by  different  species  of  nroomum,  especially  by 
I A.  eardamomumy  and  A.f^na  Puradin.  In  Sierra  Lmdc 
there  is  among  other  species  one  called  A.  grandijtonim, 
the  seeds  of  which  have  a stimulant  flavour  resembling  that 
of  camphor.  The  following  figure  of  this  and  of  the  cai- 
dainom  plant  will  fbmish  an  i^a  of  the  general  characters 
of  the  genus. 


[.\nobirjD  Ciirdajminuiii.] 


of  which  the  pergunnah  is  composed.  The  strict  obsen-- 
ance  paid  to  the  preservation  of  their  boundaries  by  the  in- 
habitants of  every  village  in  this  quarter  is  remarkable 
These  boundaries  are  commonly  marked  by  strips  of  land 
20  or  30  yards  in  breadth,  which  are  left  waste ; and  though 
they  are  sometimes  ploughed  up  by  common  consent,  the 
line  remains  as  fully  recognizeil  os  if  It  bore  the  most  visible 
mark.H.  Every  pergunnah  has  its  own  hereditary  officers  of 
revenuo  and  record,  and  every  village  has  its  establishment 
of  public  ser>*ants. 

Some  part  of  the  soil  of  Amood  is  sandy,  and  of  a light 
brown  colour,  but  the  greater  part  is  of  superior  fertility, 
and  well  adapted  for  wheat,  which,  with  millet,  forms  the 
principal  fixxl  uf  the  inhabitants.  The  wheat  is  of  the 
Doardefl  kind,  and  grows  to  the  height  uf  16  inches:  there 
are  commonly  about  60  grains  of  wheat  in  each  ear.  It  is 
sown  late  in  September,  or  early  in  October,  and  ripens  in 
March,  when  it  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  An  experiment 
was  tried  in  1819,  to  ascertain  the  produce  of  wheat,  which 
was  ascertained  to  be  equal  to  only  336  pounds,  or  6 
bushels  per  acre.  The  field  on  which  this  experiment  was 
made  had  been  fallow  the  preceding  year,  but  had  not  been 
manured.  The  seed  is  sown  very  thin,  at  the  rate  of  only 
two-thirds  of  a bushel  to  the  acre,  and  the  ripening  grain  is 
subject  to  the  depredations  of  very  large  birds,  called 
kullums,  which  visit  the  country  just  before  harvest  in 
large  flocks.  Numerous  herds  of  antelopes  are  also  com- 
monly met  with,  and  aro  very  destructive  to  the  crops.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  cotton  is  produced. 

The  population  of  Amood  hat  been  ascertained  to  amoupi 
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(o  U.347  lOuU.  of  whom  3203  are  Mohamodans  and  13,144 
are  Hindoo«.  Tho  number  of  houaea  in  the  pei^nn^ 
U 4073;  of  cows  and  buffaloea,  5908;  of  oxen,  4639  ; of 
ploughs,  1752.  and  of  carts,  889. 

This  pergunnah  was  obtained  by  cession  from  the  late 
Peishwa  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  unoer  the  treaty  of  Poona, 
dated  13th  June,  1817.  (Report  of  Colonel  Williams  in 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Home  of  Commone  (1832) 
on  the  Affaire  of  the  East  India  Company.) 

AMORITES  AfiOfi^toi),  tho  most  powerful  tribe 

of  the  Canaanites,  or  the  aborigines  of  Palestine.  The 
name  Amorites  seems  sometimes  to  be  used  for  all  the 
Canaanites,  as  all  the  British  are  by  foreigners  sometimes 
called  Englishmen.  Capaan  begat  Sidon  his  first-born, 
and  Helh,  and  the  Jebusitc,  and  tho  Amorite,  and  tho  Gir- 
wife,  and  the  Hirite,  and  the  Arkite.  and  the  Sinitc,  and 
the  Anradite.  These  aro  the  sons  of  Ham.  (Gen.  x.  15-20.) 
The  Amorites  are  mentioned  aniong  the  ton  nations  whose 
country  was  given  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.  (Gen.  xv.  19-21.) 
The  Amorites  dwelt  chiofly  in  the  mountains,  which  after- 
wards belonged  to  tho  tnbe  of  Judah.  (Numb.  xiii.  29. 

Deut  i,  20.)  The  name  'IDM  has  been  explained  by  Si- 


raonis  and  Gesenius  by  mountaineer : means  headj  top 

S ■ ^ 

of  a tree,  and  head  of  a tribe,  emir,  chieftain,  prince. 

Perhaps  the  name  was  given  because  tho  Amoritee  wcie  like 
Emirt  at  the  head  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes.  Others  have 


translated  HOM  amarus,  bitter,  embittered,  from  ; or 


rebel,  from  IDO » or  talking,  eloquent,  from  TOK-  The 
word  occurs  in  the  singular  number  only,  which  is 


often  used  collectively  for  the  whole  Amoritish  nation.  Some 
Amorites  dwelt  in  the  plains  bordering  upon  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  and  others  between  the  rivers  ^rdan  and  Amon. 
The  river  Amon  was  the  border  between  Moab  and  the 
Amorites.  (Num.  xxi.  13.)  Of  the  cities  of  tho  Amorites  it 
was  said  to  tho  people  of  Israel,  * Thou  shall  save  alive  no- 
thing that  breatheth:  but  thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  tho 
Hittites, /fmon/er,  Canaanites,  Peruites.  Hivites,  andJebu- 
sites,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  has  commanded  thee,  that  they 
teach  you  not  to  du  after  all  their  abominations,  which  they 
havo  done  unto  their  gods.'  (Deut  xx.  1 6.)  Even  their  sons 
and  their  daughters  have  they  burnt  in  the  Arc  to  their  gods. 
(Deut.  xii.  31.)  * Whoever  of  the  children  of  Israel  or  of 
the  strangers  that  sojourn  in  Israel,  giveth  of  his  seed  unto 
Moloch  shall  be  put  to  death.*  (Lev.  xx.  2.) 

The  Amorites  were  of  tall  stature.  According  to  Amos, 
(ii.  9.)  they  were  high  as  cedars  and  strong  as  oaks.  This 
poetical  description  is  illustrated  by  the  historical  statement, 
that  the  size  of  the  iron  bedstead  of  the  Amoritish  king,  Og 
of  Bashan,  was  nine  cubits  by  four.  (Deutiu.  11.)  Hence  we 
may  infer,  that  Og's  stature  was  gigantic,  although  it  did 
not  fill  his  iron  bestead  any  more  than  the  Stuarts  filled 
the  enormous  bedsteads  at  Hampton  Court.  But  it  is  most 
likely  that  this  bedstead,  as  it  is  called,  was  a kind  of  divan. 
But  the  biblical  statement  could  not  bridle  the  flights  of  rab- 
binical imagination,  who,  regardless  of  the  sacred  text  which 
they  profes^  to  illustrate,  surpassed  all  tho  extravagancies 
of  Arabian,  Persian,  and  Indian  poesy  ; in  the  Jalkut  Shi- 
moni,  Moses  told  the  ungcl  of  death  that  Sihon  and  Og  were 
so  vast,  that  they  could  not  be  drowned  in  the  deluge,  its 
waters  reaching  only  to  their  ancles.  Sihon  was  harder  than 
a wall  and  taller  than  any  tower,  and  no  creature  on  earth 
could  withstand  his  strength.  But  after  the  demon  with 
whom  he  was  connected  had  been  chained,  Israel  was  let 
loose  upon  him  and  discomfited  him  and  tho  Amorites.  Tho 
Sevmchir  declares  that  Og.  putting  his  band  against  the 
windows  of  heaven,  and  his  feet  against  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep,  stopped  the  deluge,  until  the  water  being  made 
hot  scaldecl  tho  giant  to  the  bone,  who  now,  mounting  thu 
ark,  rode  out  the  storm.  If  Og  retained  his  appetite,  he 
must  have  been  an  inconvenient  passenger,  for  bis  bill  of 
fare  was  daily  1000  oxen,  lOOU  head  of  game,  and  iOOu 
measures  of  wine.  According  to  Herachuth,  Og,  having 
ascertained  that  the  camp  of  Israel  was  three  miles  in  ex- 
tent, tore  up  a sheet  of  rock  of  the  same  size,  with  the  view 
to  crush  all  arts  of  war,  by  putting  this  extinguisher  upon 
the  history  of  Israel.  But  whilst^  Og  held  the  rock  over 
his  head  it  was  bored  by  insects,  broken  into  pieces,  which 
fell  on  his  shoulders,  ond  nearly  strangled  the  giant.  Joshua, 


watching  this  dilemma,  took  an  axe  ten  ells  long,  and 
being  himself  ten  ells  high,  he  jumped  anot^r  ten  ells, 
stru^  Og  in  the  ancle  and  lamed  him  for  life,  until  he  was 
finally  destroyed  at  the  age  of  900  yeara  (Blackwood's 
Magaaine,  1832.  p.  744.) 

& much  seems  certain,  that  in  antient  times  the  natives 
of  Syria  exceeded  in  stature  the  inhabitants  of  tho  desert  and 
of  Egypt. 

The  four  confederate  kings  (Genesis  xir.),  who  plundered 
Sodom  and  Gommrah  and  took  Lot  captive,  smote  also 

tho  Amorites  that  dwelt  in  Hazzazon  Tamar  BGCl 

amputation  or  cutting  of  the  palm  tree,  which  place  was 
afterwards  called  Engeddi,  VIV 

Fountain,  on  the  western  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  (u.c. 
1913.)  Abram  dwelt  at  this  time  in  the  plain  of  Hamre 
the  Amorite,  tho  brother  of  Esbcol  and  Aner,  Abram's  con- 
federates. Hence  we  perceive  that  the  Amorites  chiefly  in- 
habited the  iHduntry  afterwards  occupied  by  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  (Gen.  xiv.  13.)  and  that  tht'y  were  on  friendly  terms 
with  Abram. 

The  inhabitants  of  Gideon  were  Amorites.  By  feigning 
to  send  ambassadors  IVora  a great  distance  they  obtairved 
peace  with  the  Israelites  under  Joshua  about  the  year  n.c. 
145).  (Sec  Joshua  ix.)  For  making  this  confederacy  Gibeon 
was  attacked  by  five  kings  of  the  Amorites;  but  Joshua 
chased  them  from  Gibeon  to  Bethhoron,  Azekah,  and  Mak- 
keduh,  where,  according  to  Joshua,  (x.  1 1.)  more  died  from 
hailstones  than  by  the  sword  of  the  Israelites.  But  after 
all  thi!«,  the  Amorites  retained  so  much  power,  that  they 
forced  (u.c.  1425)  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain, 
for  they  would  not  suffer  them  to  come  down  to  the  valley. 
* But  the  Amorites  would  dwell  in  Mount  Hcres  in  Ajalon, 
and  in  Shaalbim ; yet  the  house  of  Joseph  prevailed  so  that 
they  became  tributaries.  And  tho  coast  of  the  Amorites 
was  from  the  going  up  to  Akrabim,  from  the  rock  and  up- 
ward.' (Judges  i.  34-36.)  The  remsirkablo  fact,  that  the 
Israelites  conouered  the  mountains  sooner  than  the  plains 
is  explained  (Judges  i.  19.):  it  was  because  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plain  bad  chariots  of  iron. 

About  the  year  n.c.  1 120  there  was  peace  between  Israel 
and  the  Aroorit4>s.  The  Gibeunites  (to  whom  seven  de 
scendants  of  Saul  wwre  delivered  by  David  about  the  year 
u.c.  1020,  that  they  might  revenge  themselves  for  Sauls 
atrocities)  were  of  the  remnant  of  the  Amorites  whom  Joshua 
had  made  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  (Jos.  ix. ; 
2 Sam.  XX.)  Another  branch  of  the  Amorites  dwelt  between 
the  rivers  Jordan  and  Arnon.  (Num.  xxi.  13.,  xxii.  36. : 
Judges  xi.  18.)  Here  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel 
had  smitten  two  kings  of  tho  Amorites,  namely,  Sihon,  who 
dwelt  at  Heshbon,  and  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  in  the  plain  cast 
of  Jordan.  These  kings  had  refusi'd  to  let  the  Israelites  pass 
through  their  borders.  But  it  appears  that  these  Amorites 
were  not  extirpated,  and  that  their  descendants  forroed,  even 
during  the  time  of  the  Maccaliecs,  a distinct  tribe ; for  we 
read  in  Josephus's  Antiquit.  (xiii.  chap.  1 .)  that  the  Amorites 
{kpapatov  from  Medaba  fell  suddenly  upon  the  corps 

of  Johannes  Gaddis,  when  he  was  conveying,  according  to  the 
command  of  his  brother  Jonathan,  the  baggage  of  tho 
Jewish  host  to  thu  Nabathaean  Arabs  who  roved  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Red  Sea.  Simon  and  Jonathan  re- 
venged the  death  of  their  brother  Johannes  by  falling  sud- 
denly upon  the  splendid  train  of  an  Amoritish  bridegroom 
who  was  loading  nis  bride,  the  daughter  of  a rich  Arabian, 
from  Gabatba  to  Medaba.  On  this  occasion  4U0  men,  wo- 
men and  children  were  killed. 

AMOS,  the  prophet,  was  a native  of  tho  town  of  Thekoa, 
which  was  about  six  miles  south  of  Bethlehem.  He  was 
not  a prophet's  son,  but  a herdsman,  and  a gatherer  of  sy- 
camore fruit,  and  the  Lord  took  him  as  be  followed  the 
flock,  to  prophesy  unto  Israel.  (Amos  vu.  14.  15.)  There- 
fore. Amos  mentions  the  kingdom  of  Judah  only  inci- 
dentally, and  hence  Dr.  Coke.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and 
several  commentators  before  them  have  vaguely  conjectured 
Amos  to  be  a native  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Ainos  saw 
his  visions  concerning  Israel  in  thu  days  uf  Uzziah,  King 
of  Judah,  and  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  II.,  King  of  Israel, 
two  years  before  the  earthquake.  (Amos  i.  1.)  This  earth- 
quake is  mentioned  by  Zeehariah.  (xiv.  $.)  * Ye  shall  flee, 
like  as  ye  tied  from  before  the  earthquake  in  the  days  of 
Uzziah,  King  of  Judali,'  which  happeoM,  according  to*  the 
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opinions  of  the  later  J«wi»  when  Uasiah  went  into  the 
temple  to  bum  incense  upon  the  altar,  and  Axahth,  the 
priest,  went  in  after  him,  and  with  him  fourscore  priests, 
valiant  men  who  withstood  Usziah.  and  said,  it  appertaineth 
not  unto  thee  to  bum  incense,  but  to  the  priests  that  aro 
consecrated : iro  out  of  the  sanctuary.  Then  Uzxiab  was 
wroth,  leprosy  rose  in  his  forehead,  and  the  priests  thrust 
him  out  from  thence.  (9  Chron.  xxvi.)  According  to  Jose- 
plius,  (Antiqmt.  ix.  10.  ^ 4.)  the  earthquake  began  during 
tbe  king's  altercation  with  the  priests.  A ray  of  the  sun, 
according  to  the  stoiy,  fell  tlrrough  a fissure  of  the  ten^le 
into  the  fece  of  the  king  and  struck  him  with  leprosy.  TTie 
western  part  of  Mount  Olivet  rolled  four  stadia  or  fhrlongs 
to  the  east  side  of  the  nmuntain,  covered  many  streets  and 
destroyed  the  king's  gardens. 

It  is  prolsible  that  the  prophecies  of  Amos  were  de> 
livered  between  the  years  798 — 784  before  Christ. 

With  this  period,  the  contents  of  the  book  of  Amos 
agree,  for  the  borders  of  Israel  extended  from  Hamath  to 
the  Amon  (Amos  vi.  14.),  and  the  vices,  which  the  prophet 
denounces,  are  such  as  usually  predominate  during  periods 
of  temporal  prosperity  and  security.  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and 
Amos  were  contemporaries.  The  opinion  that  Isaiah,  a 
member  of  the  royal  femily,  was  a son  of  Amos  the  herds- 
man. arose  from  a confusion  of  the  prophet  whose  name  is 
Oantos  (signifying,  burden  or  burdened)  with  the 

word  yiDH  (strong)  Amots,  the  namo  of  the  father  of 

Isaiah.  Tbe  Greeks  wrote  both  names  Amus. 

In  the  Book  ni^}  r**  Wii  murrm*, 

which  has  been  published  with  tlie  works  of  Epiphanius, 
who  was  bishop  of  Constantia.  in  Cyprus,  at  the  end  of  tbe 
fourth  century,  we  reed  that  Amos,  bom  at  Thekoa,  in  the 
land  of  Zebulon,  the  father  of  Isaiah,  was  wounded  with  a 
sword  by  Amaiiah  the  priest,  at  Bethel,  whom  be  had  re- 
provetl  fur  worshipping  calves.  The  son  of  Amaziab 
struck  biro  with  a bludgeon  on  the  head,  so  that  he  died 
two  days  after  returning  to  his  country,  where  he  was 
burie«l  with  his  fathers.  The  land  of  Zebulon  may  here 
signify  the  tandy  region,  the  deeeit  of  Thekoa,  which 
extends  from  tbe  south  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Persian  Gulph. 
at  the  entrance  of  which  Thekoa  was  situated,  surrounaed 
with  tolerable  pastures.  Or  it  means  the  country  of 

the  Idumcan,  Gen.  xxxvi.  20.  which  the  Latins  called 
terra  So^il.  (Sec  H.  A.  Hamakcri,  Commentaiioin  Hbellum 
de  vita  et  morte  Prophetarum.  Amst.  1833.  In  Instituti 
regii  Commmtartis.) 

Many  having  repeated  St.  Jerome’s  saying,  that  Amos 
was  ‘ rude  in  speecn,  but  not  in  knowledge,’  Bishop  Louth, 
in  his  twenty-first  lecture,  shows  that  Amos  was  not  behind 
the  chief  prophets  in  eloquence.  The  book  of  Amos  is 
written  in  an  excellent  Hebrew  style,  but  the  orthography 
differs  occasionally  from  the  usum  standard.  Amos,  the 
herdsman,  has  taken  many  figures  from  pastoral  life,  but 
he  alludes  also  to  history,  geography,  and  astronomy. 
Thus  we  see  that  knowledge,  in  olden  times,  was  not  con- 
fined to  those  who,  like  Isaiah,  were  of  the  blood  royal,  or 

Ks  like  Jeremiah,  but  extended  sometimes  even  to 
men. 

Chapters  i.  u.  describo  the  approaching  judgment  of 
Jehovah,  which  rolls  like  a thunder-storm  over  tlu:  sur- 
rounding states,  Damascus,  Philistia,  Tyrus,  Edom,  Am- 
mon, Moab,  touches  upon  Judah,  and  halts  over  Israel,  on 
account  of  its  injustice,  immco'aUty,  idolatry,  and  stubborn- 
ness against  tbe  providence  of  Jehovah. 

Chapters  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.  contain  the  predictions  of 
the  punishment  of  Israel ; and  chapters  vii. — ix.  visions  of 
judgment,  in  which  is  interwoven  the  history  of  Amaziah's 
opposition,  who  said  unto  Auios,  O thou  soer,  go,  Hec  thee 
away  into  the  land  of  Judah,  and  there  eat  bread  and  pro- 
phesy tliere. 

The  canonical  authority  of  Amos  rests  upon  the  internal 
character  of  hU  work,  ugon  tbe  united  testimony  of  tbe 
Jewish  and  Christian  church,  and  upon  the  use  which  the 
apostles  made  of  Amos  (v.  25,  26,  m Acts  vii.  42.,  Amos 
ix.  11.,  and  in  Acts  xv.  16.).  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the 
falters  quote  Amoa  among  the  minor  prophets,  and  even 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit  (ii.  6.)  quotes  a passage 
from  Aipos,  mentioDing  his  name. 

AMOY,  a celebral^  port  of  China,  in  the  province  oT 
Po-kien.  in  20^45'  north  latitude  and  118°  east  longitude. 


In  Mandarin  dialect,  the  name  of  tbe  plaee  is  Hea-Bun, 
which  is  pronounced  by  the  natives  Ha-moy. 

The  district  in  which  this  douriahing  town,  the  emporium 
uf  the  commerce  of  the  province,  is  situated,  is  one  of  the 
most  barren  in  all  China,  and  not  only  yields  nothing  for 
exportation,  but  is  dependent  even  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
on  the  neighbouring  island  of  Formosa,  whidi  hat  been 
described  as  tbe  granary  of  the  eastern  coast  of  China.  Not- 
withstanding this  serious  disadvantage,  the  merchants  of 
Amoy  are  among  the  most  wealthy  and  onlerpriting  in  the 
Chinese  empire ; they  have  formed  connexions  all  along  the 
coast,  and  nave  established  commercial  bouses  in  many 
parts  of  the  eastern  archipelago.  Most  of  the  Formosian 
colonists  emigrated  from  tne  district  of  Amoy,  with  capital 
supplied  by  its  merchants,  and  in  proportion  as  the  island 
has  flourished,  so  has  Amoy  increas^  in  wealth  and  im- 
portance. 

During  the  south-west  monsoon,  the  merchants  of  Amoy 
freight  thW  vessels  at  Formosa  with  sugar,  which  they  sell 
at  various  ports  to  the  northward,  returning  home  with 
cargoes  of  drugs.  They  maintain  commercial  relations  with 
Manilla,  as  well  as  with  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China:  they 
annually  employ  forty  large  junks  in  trading  with  Bankok, 
the  capital  of  Siam.  Junks  of  the  largest  class — some  of 
them  SOU  tons  burden — go  to  Borneo,  Macassar.  Java, 
and  the  Soo-loo  islands ; and  many  of  them  annually 
visit  Sincaporci  in  order  to  procure  goods  of  British  manu- 
facture. 

This  port  has  not  always  been  closed  against  European 
vessels.  According  to  the  records  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany,— ‘The  King  of  Tywan,  on  taking  Amoy  in  1675, 
issued  a proclamation  inviting  both  Chinese  and  foreign 
merchants  to  trade  thither,  exempting  them  from  the  pay- 
ment of  ell  duties  for  three  years.'  Many  vessels,  in  con- 
sequence, resorted  to  the  port,  but  the  exemption  was 
sp^ily  revoked.  In  1C8I,  the  town  was  taken  by  tbe 
Tartars,  but  Europeans  were  still  allowed  to  trade  thither, 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  1734,  when  the  exactions  of  the 
Mandarins  deterred  them  from  continuing  so  unprofitable 
an  intercourse ; and  when  an  English  ship  went  there,  ten 
years  afrer,  many  vain  endeavours  and  much  fruitless  dis- 
cussion were  employed  to  induce  the  Chinese  to  trade,  so 
that  the  vessel  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  Bengal  for  a 
ca^. 

Tbe  ship  Amherst  visited  Amoy  last  year  (1832)  with  no 
better  success ; it  appears,  however,  that  the  obstacles  to 
her  tradiug  all  procc^ed  from  tbe  authorities,  and  not  from 
the  people,  by  whom  our  oountr>'man  were  received  in  the 
moat  fnundly  manner.  The  harbour  of  Amoy  is  spacious 
and  secure.  (Lords'  Report  of  1820-21,  relative  to  the 
Trade  with  the  Eaet  Itidiei  and  CAina;  and  Report 
Proceedinga  on  a Voyage  in  the  Ship  Amherst  to  /Ac 
Northern  Ports  q/  CAina,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Lindsay.) 

AlifPELFDEiE,  one  of  the  names  of  the  vine  tribe.  [See 
VlTBS.] 

AMPHl'BIA,  (from  the  Greek  word  which  sig- 

nifies having  a df)uble  a zoolo^cal  term  employed  in 
different  senses  by  different  writers,  fn  common  conversation 
we  arc  accustomed  to  call  all  mammals,  such  as  seals,  otters, 
beavers,  &c.,  amphibious,  whose  organization  disposes  them 
to  resort  indifferently  either  to  the  land  or  water  for  pro- 
curing food  and  other  purposes,  or  whose  habits  are  at  once 
terrestrial  and  aquatic ; ^us  we  usually  denominate  the 
common  campagnol  {Arvicola  amphibia)  and  whitc-bcllicd 
shrew  {Sorex  /odiens),  the  water-rat  and  water-shrew  re- 
spectively, and  consider  them  in  every  respect  as  amphibious 
animals.  But  in  this  sense  of  the  word  every  lana-aniraol 
is  more  or  less  amphibious,  for  all  resort  occasionally  to  the 
water,  and  with  the  single  exception  of  man,  all  appear  to 
have  an  instinctive  power  of  swimming.  Previous  to  tlie 
time  of  Linnsus,  the  earlier  naturalists  attached  no  more 
definite  meaning  to  the  word  than  that  which  was  sanctioned 
by  popular  custom,  and  which,  it  will  be  oU»er\'ed,  is  more 
properly  expressed  by  the  term  aquatic.  The  great  Swe- 
(lish  philosopher,  however,  rejected  this  vague  and  improper 
signification,  and  applied  the  term  generally  to  the  third 
class  of  his  system  of  zoology,  which  comprise  uot  only  all 
the  animals  since  more  properly  denominated  reptiles,  such 
as  the  tortoises,  lizards,  serpent^  and  frogs,  but  likewue  the 
cartilaginous  fishes.  LinnsDUs  was  evidbutly  ignorant  of 
the  true  characters  and  natural  limits  of  this  class  of  ani 
mals  ; tbe  tonn  amphibia  was  certainly  very  applioahla  to 
many  of  the  genera  and  species  which  it  embraceo,  but  with 
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regard  to  the  great  majority  of  them  it  waa  an  abisolute  mia- 
noroer.  The  ibark  and  tfaie  ray  are  at  incapable  of  existing 
out  of  the  water,  as  many  of  the  common  lizards  are  of  living 
In  it,  and  conseouently  neither  the  group  which  Linnmus 
proposed  to  establish,  nor  the  name  by  which  be  designated 
It,  baa  been  adopted  bv  more  recent  zoologists.  The  carti- 
laginous fishes  have  been  referred  to  the  other  aquatic 
trib^  with  which  their  habits  and  organic  conformation 
naturally  connect  them,  and  the  remainder  of  the  class, 
which  stands  in  Groelin's  celebrated  edition  of  the  Sy»' 
tema  Nuturee  under  the  name  amphibia,  is  admitted  into 
modem  systems  under  the  more  appropriate  designation  of- 
repploa 

Taken  in  its  strict  and  literal  sense,  tlie  term  amphibious 
would  apply  only  to  such  animals  as  have  the  power  of  living 
indifferently,  at  the  same  time,  either  upon  land  or  in  water. 
To  fulfil  this  condition  it  U necessary  that  a truly  amphibious 
animal  should  be  provided  with  the  means  of  breathing  in 
either  of  these  elements,  that  U.  that  it  should  simulta- 
neously possess  both  lungs  and  gills.  Now  there  are  four 
genera  of  batrachian  reptiles  which  actually  do  possess  this 
extraordinary  double  apparatus  for  extracting  the  principle 
which  suppoits  animal  life  indifferently  from  either  element; 
and  these,  as  Baron  Cuvier  has  justly  observed,  comprise  in 
reality  the  only  known  vertebrated  animals  which  are  truly 
amphibious.  They  are  tlic  axolotU,  the  m^nobranehi,  and 
the  tirent,  all  of  which  inhabit  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Ame- 
rica. and  the  proieu*  which  is  found  in  subterraneous  streams 
connecting  certain  lakes  in  Carniola  and  Hungary.  * The 
existence  and  simultaneous  action  of  gills  and  lungs  in  these 
animals,’  says  Baron  Cuvier,  in  a note  to  the  Jtegne  Ani- 
mol,  ' can  no  longer  be  doubted  as  one  of  the  most  clearly 
established  facts  in  natural  history ; I have  before  me  the 
lungs  of  a siren  of  three  feet  in  length,  in  which  the  vascular 
apparatus  is  as  well  developed  and  as  complicated  as  in  any 
other  reptile,  yet  nevertheless  this  siren  had  gills  as  com- 
plete as  any  other  species.'  Tliese  then  arc  the  only  strictly 
amphibious  reptiles ; but  if  we  were  disposed  to  take  the 
term  in  a little  more  extended  sense,  it  might,  without  iin- 
proprioty,  be  applied  to  the  entire  order  of  reptiles  which 
M.  Brongniart,  and  after  him  all  modem  naturalists,  deno- 
minate b^trachiaru,  because  all  these  animals,  without 
exception,  breathe  by  means  of  gills  in  their  tadpole  state, 
and  only  acquire  lungs  when  they  assume  tho  more  mature 
and  perfect  form  of  reptiles. 

Beyond  this,  however,  the  term  cannot  with  propriety  be 
extended  to  the  reptiles  in  general,  because  these  animals, 
though  the  limits  quantity  of  their  respiration  enables 
them  to  remain  under  water  for  a much  longer  period  than 
binU  or  mammals,  can  no  more  absolutely  di»|H'nso  with 
breathing  than  the  higher  classes,  and  liVc  them  would 
inevitably  be  drowned  if  prevented  for  any  length  of  time 
from  coming  to  the  surface  to  breathe.  For  further  informa- 
tion upon  this  subject,  see  Riptile,  Batrachia.ns,  and 
Aquatic  Animals. 

AMPHIBOLI'TE,  a name  sometimes  given  to  the 
simple  mineral  more  commonly  called  homblendc,  and 
which  was  introduced  by  Haiiy,  the  mineralogist,  who  use- 
lessly changed  many  names.  He  called  hornblende  antpfii- 
bole,  because  it  is  easily  mistaken  for  augitc,  another  simple 
mineral  closely  allied  to  it  in  composition,  from 
amfjhiboloM.  equivocal. 

AMPHI'CTYONS,  members  of  a celebrated  council  in 
ancient  Greece,  called  the  Amphirtyonic  Council. 

According  to  the  popular  storv’,  this  council  was  founded 
bv  Amphictyon,  son  of  Deucalion,  who  lived,  if  he  lived  at 
all.  many  centuries  before  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  supposed  ' 
by  a writer  quoted  by  Pausanias,  x.  8.,  to  derive  its  name,  ' 
with  a slight  alteration,  from  a word  signifying  * settlers 
around  a place.'  8trabo,  who  professes  to  know  nothing  of 
its  founder,  says  that  Acrisius,  the  mythological  king  of 
Argos,  fixed  its  constitution,  and  regulated  its  proceedings. 
Amidst  the  darkness  which  bangs  over  its  origin,  we  dis- 
cover with  certainty,  that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  institu- 
tions in  Greece,  flo  full  or  clear  account  has  been  given 
of  it  during  any  period  of  its  existence  by  those  who  bad 
the  means  of  informing  us.  Tho  fullest  information  is 
supplied  bv  /Rschinos  the  orator ; but  before  any  attempt 
is  made,  Gy  tho  help  of  some  short  notices  from  other 
writers,  and  of  conjecture,  to  trace  its  earlier  histor)',  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  state  what  is  certainly  known  of'  this 
council  as  it  existed  in  his  time.  j 

According  to  Atehinaa,  the  Greek  nations  which  had  a 


right  to  be  represented  in  the  council,  were  the  Thessalians. 
Boeotians.  Dorians,  loniaoa,  Perrhoebians,  Magnesians,  Lo- 
crians,  CEUeans,  Phthiots,  Malians,  Phocians.  Each 
nation  was  represented  by  certain  sovereign  statea,  of  which 
it  waa  suppom  to  be  the  parent : thus  Sparta,  conjointly 
with  other  Dorian  states,  represented  the  Dorian  natioQ. 
Amongst  the  states  thus  united  in  representing  their  oom- 
mon  nation,  there  was  a perfect  eijuality.  Sparta  enjoyed 
no  superiority  over  Doriumand  Cytinium.twoinconsid^ble 
towns  in  Doris,  and  the  deputies  of  Athens,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Ionian  nation,  sat  in  the  council  on 
equal  terms  with  those  of  Eretria  in  Eubma,  and  of  Priene, 
an  Ionian  colony  in  Asia  Minor.  From  a rather  doubtfiil 
passage  in  yRschines,  De  PaU.  Leg.,  43.  compared  with  a 
statement  in  Diodorus,  x\i.  60.  it  seems  that  each  nation, 
whatever  might  be  the  number  of  iu  constituent  states,  bad 
two,  and  only  two  votes.  The  council  had  two  regular  ses- 
sions in  each  year,  meeting  in  the  spring  at  Delphi,  and  in 
the  autumn  near  Pyle,  otherwise  called  ThermopyUe;  but 
I special  meetings  were  sometimes  called  before  the  usual 
time.  From  its  meeting  at  Pyleo,  a session  of  the  Aro- 
phictyons  waa  called  a I^isca,  and  the  deputies  were  called 
Pylagoree,  that  is,  councillors  at  Pylm.  There  were  also 
deputies  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Hieroronemons, 
whose  office  it  was,  as  their  name  implies,  to  attend  to  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  religion.  Athena  sent  three  Pylagorm 
and  one  Hieromnemon.  The  former  were  appointed  for 
each  session ; the  latter  probably  for  a longer  period, 
perhaps  for  the  year,  or  two  sessions.  The  council  enter- 
tained chains  laid  before  it  in  relation  to  offences  com- 
mitted against  the  Delphic  god.  mode  decrees  thereupon, 
and  appointed  persons  to  execute  them.  These  decrees, 
as  we  learn  from  Diodimis,  xvi.  24.  were  registered  at 
DelphL  The  oath  taken  by  the  deputies  bound  the  Am- 
phu^ons  not  to  destroy  any  of  the  Amphictyonic  cities,  or 
to  debar  them  from  the  use  of  their  fountains  in  peace  ur 
war  ; to  make  war  on  any  who  should  transgress  in  these 
particulars,  and  to  destroy  their  cities ; to  punish  with  band, 
foot,  voice,  and  with  all  their  might,  any  who  should  plun- 
der the  property  of  the  god,  (the  Delphic  Apollo.)  or  should 
be  privy  to,  or  devise  anything  against  that  which  was  in 
his  temple.  This  is  the  oldest  form  of  the  Amphictyonic 
oath  which  has  been  recorded,  and  is  expressly  call^  by 
.Aschines  the  ancient  oath  of  the  Aropbictyons.  It  has  in- 
advertently been  attributed  to  Solon  by  Mr.  Mitford.  who 
has  apparently  confounded  it  writh  another  oath  imposed  on 
a particular  occasion.  An  ordin^'  council  consisted  only 
of  tho  deputed  PylagortD  and  Hicroranemons ; but  on 
some  occasions  at  Delphi,  all  who  were  present  with  the 
Amphiclyqnic  deputies  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  and  con- 
sult the  oracle  ot  the  god,  were  summoned  to  attend,  and 
then  it  received  the  name  of  an  ecclesia  or  assembly.  Be- 
side the  list  of  Amphictyonic  nations  given  by  yEsebines, 
wc  have  one  from  Fausanias  which  differs  a little  from  that 
of  iEschinos,  and  another  from  Harpocration  which  differs 
slightly  from  both.  The  orator,  wliilst  he  speaks  generally 
of  twelve  nations,  names  unlv  eleven.  Strabo  agrees  with 
him  in  the  larger  number,  h is  further  remarkable,  that 
whilst  iEschines  places  the  Thessalians  at  the  head  of  hia 
list,  Demosthenes.  De  Par.  p.  C2.  expressly  excludes  them 
from  a seat  in  the  council. 

iEschines  has  led  us  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  usual 
mode  of  proceeding  in  the  Amphictyonic  sessions : and  we 
shall  look  elsewhere  in  vain  for  certain  information.  It 
should  seem  that  all  the  Py  lagonc  sat  in  the  council  and 
took  part  in  its  deliberations  : but  if  the  common  opinion 
mentioned  above,  respecting  tlie  two  votes  allowed  to  each 
nation,  be  correct,  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not  all  vote. 
Tho  regulations  according  to  which  the  decisions  of  the 
twelve  nations  were  made  can  only  bo  conjectured.  We 
know  that  the  religious  mutters  which  fell  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Amphic^onic  body  were  managed  princi- 
pally. at  least,  by  the  Hieromneroons,  who  appear,  from  a 
verse  in  Aristophanes,  Nub.  613.,  to  have  been  appointed 
by  lot,  but  we  arc  not  as  well  informed  respecting  the 
limits  which  separated  their  duties  from  those  of  the  Pyla- 
gonc.  nor  respecting  the  relative  rank  which  they  held  in 
the  council.  (See  yKsch.  contr.  Ctu.  p.  68 — 72.  FWs.  Leg. 
p.  43.)  The  little  that  is  told  is  to  be  found  for  the  most  part 
in  tho  ancient  lexicographers  and  scholiasts,  or  commenta- 
tors, who  knew  perhaps  nothing  about  the  matter,  and  whose 
accounts  are  sufficiently  perplexing  to  give  room  for  greet 
variety  of  opinions  among  modem  writers.  Some  havw 
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Meroed  to  themselves  to  discover  that  the  oflice  of  the 
Hieromiiemons  was  of  comparaiiToly  late  creation,  thit  these 
new  deputies  were  of  hi;;hcr  rank  than  the  Pylaponc,  and 
that  one  of  them  always  presided  in  the  council ; ntherv 
again  havo  supposed,  what,  indee«l.  an  ancient  lcxico||p^pher 
has  expressly  asM^rted,  that  they  acte<l  as  secretaries  or 
scribes.  Two  Ampbictyonic  decrees  are  found  at  length 
in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  both  of  which 
begin  thus:  ‘ When  Cleinagoms  was  priest,  at  the  vernal 
Pylma,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Pylagor®  and  the  Synedri 
(joint  councillors)  of  the  Amphictyuns.  and  the  eoramon 
l^ly  of  the  Amphictyons.'  Some  have  assumed  that 
Cleinagoras  the  priest  was  the  presiding  Hieromnemon,  and 
others  that  the  Hieromnemons  am  comprehended  under  the 
tmneral  name  of  Pylagorm.  A*^schiiies  again  has  men- 
tioned a decree  in  which  the  Hieromnemons  were  ordered 
to  repair  ut  an  appointed  time  to  a session  at  Pylie,  carrying 
w'ilh  them  the  copy  of  a certain  decree  lately  made  by  the 
council.  Of  the  council,  os  it  existed  before  the  time  of 
.-fischines,  a few  notices  aro  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  his* 
tonans,  some  of  which  arc  not  unimportant.  According 
to  Herodotus,  vii.  2UU.  the  council  held  its  meetings  near 
Thermopyl©,  in  a plain  which  surrounded  the  \illagc  of 
Antbela,  and  in  which  was  a temple  dedicated  to  the  Am- 
pbictvonic  Ceres ; to  whom,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  ix.  429.  the 
Amp)iictyons  sacriBced  at  every  session.  This  temple, 
according  to  Callimachus,  Ep.  41. was  founded  by  Acrisiua; 
and  hence  arose,  as  Muller  supposes  in  his  history  of  the 
Dorians,  (vol.  i.  p.  239,  English  translation,)  the  tradition 
mentioned  above. 

VVe  are  told  by  Strabo,  ix.  418.  that  ader  the  destruction 
of  Crissa  by  an  Ampbictyonic  army,  under  the  command  of 
Eurylochus,  a Thessalian  prince,  the  Amphktyons  insti- 
tuted the  celebrated  games,  which  from  that  time  were 
called  tl>e  Pythian,  in  addition  to  the  simple  niuiiical  con* 
tests  already  established  by  the  Dclphians.  Pausanios  also, 
X.  attributes  to  the  Amphictyons,  both  the  institution  and 
subsc<|ueDt  regulation  of  the  games  ; and  it  is  sup|>osed  by 
the  most  skilful  critics,  that  one  occasion  of  the  exercise  of 
this  authority,  recorded  by  Pausanias,  can  be  identified 
with  the  rictory  of  Eurylochus,  mentioned  by  Strabo. 
According  to  this  supposition,  the  Crissman,  and  the  cele- 
brated Cirrhman  war,  arc  the  same,  and  Eurylochus  must 
have  liveii  as  late  as  B.c.  591.  But  the  history  of  these 
matters  is  full  of  ditlicully,  partly  occ^ioned  by  the  fre- 
quent confusion  of  the  names  of  Crissa  and  Cirrha. 

h'rum  the  M:ant)' materials  left  us  by  the  ancient  records,  the 
following  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  famous  council  is  of- 
fereil  to  the  reader,  as  resting  on  some  degree  of  probability: — 

The  council  was  originally  funned  by  a c«)nfe<lcrafy  of 
Greek  nations  or  tribes,  which  inliabiUxl  a part  of  the  country' 
afterwanls  cHlled  Thessaly.  In  the  lists  which  have  come 
down  to  us  of  Iho  constituent  tribes,  the  names  belong  for 
the  must  part  to  those  hordc.s  of  primitive  Greeks  which  are 
first  heard  of,  and  some  of  which  continued  to  dwell  north 
of  the  Malian  bay.  The  bond  of  union  was  the  common 
worship  of  Ceres,  near  whose  temple  at  Anthela  its  meetings 
were  held.  With  tlie  worship  of  the  goddess  was  afterwards 
joined  that  of  the  Delphic  Apollo ; and  thenceforth  the 
council  met  alternately  at  Delphi  and  Pylte.  Its  original 
seat  and  old  connexions  were  kept  in  remembrance  by  the 
continued  use  of  the  term  Pyl&ea,  to  designate  its  sessions 
wherever  held  : though  eventually  the  Delphic  god  enjoyed 
more  than  an  cr{ual  .share  of  consideration  in  the  confcdc* 
racy.  It  may  bo  remarkocl  that  the  Pythian  Apollo,  whoso 
worship  in  its  progress  southwards  can  be  faintly  traced 
from  the  confines  of  Macedonia,  was  the  peculiar  god  of  the 
Dorians  who  were  of  the  Hellenic  race ; wliilst  the  worship 
of  Ceres  was  probably  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and  appears  at 
one  time  to  have  been  placed  in  opposition  to  that  of  .\puIlo, 
an«l  in  great  measure  to  havo  retired  before  it.  There  is 
no  direct  authority  for  asserting  that  the  joint  worship  was 
not  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  the  council ; hut  it 
seem>.  probable  from  faru,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  exa- 
mine here,  that  an  Aniphictyonic  omfederiiry  exist».*d  among 
the  older  residents,  the  worshipixjrs  of  Ceres,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhuxl  of  the  Malum  bav,  bt'fore  Uio  h<>stile  intruders 
with  their  rival  deity  wore  joined  with  them  in  a friendly 
C'jnlition.  Tl  10  council  met  for  religious  purposes,  the  main 
objrct  being  to  protei  t the  temples  und  maintain  the  worship 
of  the  two  deities.  With  religion  were  joineil,  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  times,  polilirnl  objcris  ; nnd  the  jiirisiUc- 
tlon  of  the  Amphictvons  extended  to  matters  which  eon- 
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oerned  the  safety  and  internal  peace  of  the  eonfedeimeyi 
Hence  the  Ampbictyonic  laws,  the  provisions  of  which  may 
be  pwtly  understoo<l  from  the  tenns  of  the  Amphictyonio 
oath.  (Jonfedcracies  and  councils,  similar  to  those  u!"  the 
Amphictyens,  were  common  among  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Sucli  were  those  which  united  m federal  republics  the  Greek 
colonists  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the  v^olian.  Ionian,  and  Dorian 
nations.  Such  also  was  the  confnderacy  of  seven  states 
whose  council  met  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  the  island 
of  Calaurio,  and  which  is  even  called  by  Strabo,  viii.  .'?74,  an 
Ampbictyonic  council. 

The  greater  celebrity  of  the  northern  Amphictyons  is 
attributable  partly  to  the  superior  fame  and  authority  of  the 
Delphic  Apollo;  still  more,  perhaps,  to  their  connexion 
with  powertul  states  which  gn*w  into  importance  at  a «^om- 
paralively  late  period.  The  migniting  hordes,  sent  forth 
from  the  trilics  of  which  originally  or  in  very  early  times  the 
confederacy  was  composed,  carried  with  them  their  Amphic- 
tyonic  rights,  and  tnus  at  every  remove  lengthened  the 
arms  of  the  council.  The  g^l  fXirian  migration  especially 
planted  Ampbictyonic  cities  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Southern 
Greece.  But  this  diffusion,  whilst  it  extended  its  fame, 
was  eventually  fatal  to  its  political  authority.  The  eariy 
members,  nearly  equal  perhaps  in  rank  and  power,  whilst 
they  remained  in  the  neighlK>urho.xl  of  Mounts  CEta  and 
Parnassus,  might  be  willing  to  submit  their  differences  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Ampbictyonic  Itody.  But  the  case  was 
altered  when  Athens  and  Sparta  became  the  leading  powers 
in  Greece.  Sparta,  for  instance,  would  not  readily  pay 
obedience  to  the  decrees  of  a distant  council,  in  which  the 
deputies  of  some  inconsiderable  towns  in  Doris  sat  on  equal 
terms  with  their  own.  Aeomlingly  in  a most  important 
pcriwl  of  Grecian  history',  during  a long  series  of  bloody 
contests  between  Aniphictyonic  states,  we  are  unable  to 
discover  a single  mark  of  the  council's  interference.  On 
the  other  hand,  wc  have  from  Thucydides  i.  112,  a strong 
neg-ative  proof  of  the  insignificance  into  which  its  authority 
had  fallen.  The  Phocinns  (h.  c.  448)  possessed  themselves 
by  force  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi ; were  deprived 
of  it  by  the  Lacedieiuonians,  by  whom  it  was  restored  to  the 
Delphians  ; and  were  again  replaced  by  the  Athenians.  In 
this,  which  is  expressly  called  by  the  historian  a sacred  war, 
not  even  an  allusion  is  made  to  the  existence  of  an  Amphic- 
tyonic  council.  Afler  the  decay  of  iU  political  power  there 
still  remained  its  religious  jurisilietion  ; but  it  is  not  cosv  to 
determine  iU  limits  or  the  objects  to  which  it  was  directed. 
In  a treaty  of  peace  made  (b.  C.  421)  between  the  Pelopon- 
nesians and  the  Athenians  (Thucyd.  v.  1 7),  it  wa.s  provided 
that  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  the  Delphians, 
should  l)c  independent.  This  pruvision,  however,  appears  to 
have  had  reference  especially  to  the  claims  of  the  Phocians 
to  include  Delphi  in  the  numl>er  of  their  towns,  and  not  to 
havo  interfered  in  any  respect  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  temple  and  oracle,  which  the  AmphicUons  had  long 
exercised  in  conjunction  with  the  Dclphians.  We  have 
seen  that  the  Amphictyons  w'crc  charged  in  the  earliest 
times  with  the  duU  of  protecting  the  temple  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  god.  ^ut  the  right  of  superintendence,  of  regu- 
lating the  mode  of  proceeding  in  consulting  the  oracle,  in 
making  the  sacrifices,  and  in  the  celebration  of  the  games, 
was  apparently  of  much  later  origin,  and  may.  with  some  pro- 
bability, be  dated  from  the  victory  gained  by  Eur}'lochus  and 
the  Ampbictyonic  army.  The  exercise  of  this  right  had  the 
effect  of  preserving  to  the  council  permanently  a consider- 
able degree  of  importance.  In  early  times  the  Delphic  god 
had  enjoyed  immense  authority.  He  sent  out  colonies, 
foundcii  cities,  and  originated  weighty  measures  of  varioiu 
kinds.  Before  the  times  of  which  we  have  lately  been 
speaking,  his  influence  had  been  somewhat  diminished ; hut 
the  Oracle  wa^  still  most  anxiou-sly  con-^ulted  both  on  public 
and  private  matters.  The  custody  of  the  temple  was  also 
an  object  of  jealous  interest  on  account  of  the  va.<»t  treasures 
contained  within  iw  walls. 

The  Greek  writers,  who  notice  tho  religious  juriMliction 
of  (he  council,  pf»inl  our  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
Delphi ; hut  it  may  be  inferred  from  a remarkable  fact 
mentioned  hv  Tacitus,  Ann.  iv.  M,  that  it  was  much  mon- 
extensive.  The  Samians,  when  petitioning  in  the  time  of 
the  Kinpemr  Tibcriuii  for  tho  confirmation  of  a certain  pri- 
vilege to  their  temple  of  Juno,  pleadinl  an  ancient  dei  ree  of 
the  Amphictyons  in  their  favour.  'Ihe  wnnU  of  the  histo- 
rian seem  to  imply  that  the  dwrec  was  made  at  an  carlv 
perifsl  in  the  existence  of  Cirock  colonies  in  A«ia  Minor,  and 
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he  uyt  that  the  iWcibiou  uf  thu  Aiupluctyoas  on  all  matlors 
had  at  that  linio  prc'cmincnt  authority. 

Tbo  sacred  wars  as  they  were  railed,  which  were  origi- 
nated by  the  Amphictyons  in  tiu)  cxcrciso  uf  their  judicial 
authority,  can  here  bo  noticed  uidy  so  lur  us  they  help  to 
illustrate  the  immediate  subject  of  inquiry.  The  Cirrhman 
war,  in  the  time  of  Solon,  has  already  been  incideutally  men- 
tioned. The  port  of  Cirrlia,  a town  on  the  Criasman  bay, 
afiurdod  the  readiest  access  from  tbo  coast  to  Delplii.  The 
Cirrhs»ans,  availiu);  themsolvos  of  their  situation,  grievously 
oppressed  by  heavy  exoiHiuns  the  numerous  pilgrims  to  the 
I^Iphic  temple.  The  Amphictyons,  by  direction  of  the 
oracle,  proclaimed  a sacred  war  to  avenge  the  cause  of  the 
god  ; tliat  is,  to  correct  an  abuse  which  was  generally  oSen- 
sive,  and  particularly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Dcl- 
phians.  Cirrha  was  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  re<luced  to 
slavery,  their  lands  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  a curse  was 
pronounced  on  all  who  should  hereafter  cultivate  them. 
Wo  are  told  that  Solon  acted  a prominent  part  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  that  great  duforcnce  was  shown  to  his  counsels. 
Mr.  Milford,  indeed,  has  discovered  without  lielp  from  his- 
tory, which  is  altogether  silent  on  the  subject,  that  he  was 
the  author  of  sunvy  important  innovations,  and  that  he  in 
fact  remodelled  the  constitution  of  the  Ampbictyonic  body. 
He  has  even  been  able  to  catch  a view  uf  the  secret  inten- 
tions of  the  legislator,  and  of  the  political  principles  which 
guided  him.  But  in  further  assigning  to  Sobn  the  com- 
mand of  the  Ampbictyonic  army,  ne  is  opposed  to  the  direct 
testimony  uf  the  ancient  historians. 

From  the  couclusiuii  of  the  Cirriuean  war  to  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Maoedon,  an  internal  exceeding  (wo  centuries,  we 
hoar  liUlo  more  of  the  Amphictyons,  than  that  they  rebuilt 
the  temple  at  Delphi,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  n.c. 
54  B ; that  they  set  a price  on  tlie  head  of  Ephiultcs,  who  be- 
trayed tbo  cause  of  tbc  Greeks  at  Tliermopylo;.  and  con- 
ferred public  honours  on  the  patriots  who  died  there ; and 
that  they  erected  a monument  to  the  famous  diver  Scyllias 
as  a reward  for  tho  information  which,  as  the  story  goes,  he 
convoyed  underwater  from  the  Thessalian  coast  to  tne  com- 
manders of  the  Grecian  fleet  at  Artemiaium.  If  Plutarch 
may  be  truste^l,  (he  power  of  the  Amphictyons  had  not  at 
this  time  Cnlien  into  contempt.  When  a proposition  was 
made  by  the  Lacedsmoniaus  to  expel  from  the  council  oil 
the  states  which  Imd  not  taken  part  m the  war  against  the 
Persians,  it  was  resisted  successfully  by  Themislocles,  on 
the  ground  that  (he  exclusion  of  three  considerable  states, 
Argos,  Thebes,  and  the  Thessalians,  would  give  to  tho 
more  powerful  uf  tbo  remaining  members  a preponderating 
inHuencu  in  the  council  dangerous  to  tho  rest  of  Greece- 

After  liaviug,  fur  a long  period,  nearly  lost  sight  of  the 
Amphictyons  in  history,  we  find  them  venturing,  in  tho 
fallen  fortunes  of  Sparta,  to  impose  n heavy  One  on  that 
state  as  a punishment  for  an  old  offence,  the  seizure  of  the 
Theban  Cadmeia,  tho  payment  of  which,  however,  they 
made  no  attempt  to  enforce'.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
celebrated  Phoeian  war,  tlie  Ampbictyonic  council  can  be 
considered  only  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  The- 
bans, whu  oAer  their  successful  resistance  to  Sparta,  ap- 
pear to  have  acquired  a preponderating  influence  in  it,  and 
who  found  it  convenicul  to  use  its  name  and  authority, 
whilst  prosecuting  their  own  schomos  of  vcngcanco  or  am- 
bitiun.  Though  the  charge  brought  against  the  Pliociuns 
was  that  of  impiety  in  cultivating  a part  uf  the  accursed 
firrheeun  plain,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  any  reli- 
gious feeling  was  excited,  at  least  in  tlie  earlier  part  of 
the  contest  t and  Ampbictyonic  Btateswere  eagerly  engaged 
os  combatants  ou  l>otU  sides.  Fur  an  account  of  this  war, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a general  history  of  Greece.  Tho 
council  was  so  far  affected  by  the  result,  that  it  w as  cumpellcd 
to  receive  a new  member,  and  in  fact  a master,  in  the  ^rson 
of  Philip  of  Maccdon,  who  was  thus  rewarded  for  hu  im- 
portant 8cr\'iccs  at  the  expen.se  of  the  Pbocians,  who  w*erc 
expellwi  from  the  confederacy.  They  were,  however,  at  a 
subsequent  period  restored,  in  conseauenee  of  their  noble  ex- 
ertions in  the  cause  of  Greece  and  tne  Delphic  God  against 
the  Gauls.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  tlie  testimony  of 
the  Pliocian  general  Philoroclus,  whatever  may  bo  its  value, 
is  rather  in  favour  of  thu  supposition  that  tbo  council  was 
not  always  connected  with  Delphi.  He  justifies  bis  oppo- 
sition to  its  decrees,  on  the  ground  that  the  right  winch 
tliu  Amphiciyons  claimed  was  comparatively  a mcxlern 
usurpation.  In  the  case  of  the  Amphissians,  whose  crime 
was  similar  to  that  of  tho  Phocians,  tho  name  of  the  Am- 


phictyons  was  again  readily  employ ctl ; but  i1ii<chines,  ah< 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  instigator  of  the  war,  liad 
doubtless  a higher  object  in  view  than  that  of  punishing 
the  Amphissians  for  impiety. 

The  Amphictyonic  council  long  sunived  the  indepen- 
dencu  of  Greece,  anil  was,  probably,  in  the  constant  c\erci-c 
of  iU  religious  functions.  So  late  as  the  battle  of  Artium, 
it  retained  enough  of  its  former  dignity  at  least,  to  induce 
Augustus  to  churn  a place  in  it  for  his  new  city  of  Nicopolis. 
Strabo  says  that  in  his  time  ikhad  ceased  to  exist  li  his 
words  arv  to  be  undersPxKl  literally,  it  must  have  been 
revived ; for  wc  know  from  Pausanias  (x.  8.),  that  it  was  in 
existence  in  the  second  century  after  Christ  It  reckonufl  at 
that  time  twelve  constituent  staU-s,  who  furnished  in  all 
thirty  deputies;  hut  a preponderance  was  given  to  the  new 
town  of  Nicopolis,  which  sent  six  deputies  to  each  meeting. 
Delphi  sent  two  to  each  meeting,  and  Athens,  one  deputy  : 
the  other  states  sent  their  deputies  ucoonling  to  a certain 
cycle,  and  not  to  every  meeting.  For  the  time  of  its  6nal 
dissolution,  we  have  ho  authority  on  which  we  can  rely. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  with  much  certainly  the  effects 
produced  on  the  Greek  nation  generally,  by  the  institution 
uf  this  council.  It  is,  however,  something  more  than  cem- 
jecturc,  that  the  countn-  which  was  the  seat  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Ampbictyonic  confederacy,  was  also  the 
cradle  of  the  Greek  nation,  such  as  it  is  known  to  us  in  the 
historical  ages.  This  country  was  subject  to  incursions 
from  barbarous  tribes,  cspecialfy  on  its  western  fVontier,  pro- 
bably of  a very  different  character  from  tlie  occiq>ants  of 
whom  we  have  been  sjicaking.  In  the  pressure  of  these 
incursions,  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy  may  have  been  a 
powerful  instrument  of  preservation,  and  must  have  tended 
to  maintain  at  least  the  separation  of  its  mcinlicra  from  their 
foreign  neighbours,  and  so  to  preserve  tho  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  that  gifted  people,  from  which  knowledge  and  ciii- 
lizalion  have  flowed  over  the  whole  western  world.  It  may 
also  have  aided  the  cause  of  humanity ; for  it  is  reasonable 
lo  suppose  that  in  earlier  times,  differences  lictween  its  own 
members  were  occasionally  composed  by  interference  of  the 
council ; and,  thus,  it  may  have  been  a partial  check  on  the 
butchery  of  war,  and  may  at  least  have  diminished  the  mi- 
series resulting  from  the  cruel  lust  of  military  renown.  In 
one  respect,  its  influciiee  wa.s  greatly  and  permanently  be- 
nedcial.  In  common  with  the  great  puolic  festivals,  it 
helped  to  give  u national  unity  to  numerous  independent 
states,  of  which  tbc  Greek  nation  was  composed.  But  it 
bad  a merit  which  did  not  liclong  to  those  festivals  in  an 
equal  degree.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Amphictyonic 
laws,  which  regulated  the  originally  small  confederarv. 
were  the  foundation  of  that  international  law  which  was  re- 
cognised throughout  Greece;  and  uhich,  imperfect  as  it 
was,  had  some  effect  in  regulating  beneficially  national  in- 
tercourse among  the  Greeks  in  peace  and  war,  and.  so  far 
as  it  went,  was  opposed  to  that  brute  force  and  lawless 
aggres.siun,  w'hich  no  Greek  felt  himself  restrained  by  any 
law  from  exercising  towards  those  who  were  not  of  tlie 
Greek  name.  To  the  investigator  of  that  dark  but  in- 
teresting period  in  the  existence  of  the  Greek  nation,  which 
prccedeH  its  authentic  record*,  tho  hinU  which  have  been 
left  us  on  the  earlier  days  of  this  council,  faint  and  scanty 
as  they  are,  have  still  their  value.  They  contribute  some- 
thing to  those  fragments  of  evidence  with  which  the  learn- 
ing and  still  more  the  ingenuity  of  the  present  generation 
are  converting  mythical  legend*  into  a body  of  ancient 
history. 

AMPHIDESMA,  among  zoologists,  is  the  name  of  a 
genu*  of  marine  bivalve  shells,  which  live  in  the  sand  on 
me  sea-coast  of  tropical  climates.  The  shells  arc  oval  or 
rounded,  sometimes  rather  twisted  and  slightly  gaping 
behind.  They  have  two  hinge  teeth  in  each  valve,  and 
often  di-stinct  compressed  lateral  ones.  The  elt^tic  cartilage 
is  placed  in  a small  triangular  cavity  just  behind  the  hinge 
teeth.  The  animals  of  tliesc  shell*  are  unknown : but  they 
are  supposed  to  have  long  syphons,  like  the  Tellcns,  as  the 
shells  have  a broad,  deep  inflation  on  the  back  edge  oi 
the  Bubmarginal  scar,  formed  by  the  attnehTueni  uf  the 
muscles  which  retract  these  syphons,  as  in  the  Tcllens, 
from  which  genus  it  simply  differs  in  the  position  of  iU 
cartilage. 

].Aniarck  gave  the  name  uf  Arnphid^xnui  to  this  gv>nus 
lioi'wuse  he  obsorved  that  it  hud  a ligamuol  and  a cartilage, 
which  he  regarded  a.*  peculiar  to  this  genus,  he  huving, 
like  the  rest  of  the  zoologist*  before  the  appearance  of  the 
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Concholoi»ical  Obsonations  in  the  Zonloffiral  Journal,  con- 
biU'.'rcd  whtU  iii  usually  railed  the  li(^ment  of  bivalves  as 
only  ono  substance.  It  U,  however  two  substances,  of  very 
different  slnicture  and  use;  the  emter,  or  ligament,  being 
inelastic,  and  only  cmploved  to  keep  the  two  valves  tugciher, 
is  rorinetl  of  fibres  extending  from  the  edge  of  one  valve  to 
the  other:  but  the  caitilnge  is  elastic  and  formed  of  perpen- 
flicular  fibres,  like  the  prismatic  crystalline-structured  sliell, 
its  use  being  to  separate  the  valves  from  one  another  when 
the  muscles  which  keep  them  closc<l  are  relaxed.  When 
the  valves  are  close<l,  this  part  iscompresse<l  by  their  edge. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  sometimes,  as  in  the  shell  under 
consideration,  placed  in  a small  triangular  cavity  close 
to  (he  hinge,  when  the  shell  is  said  to  have  an  internal 
cartilage,  the  ligament  being  still  in  its  usual  place.  In 
other  shells  it  is  placed,  along  with  the  ligament,  on  the 
margin  of  the  valves,  ami  is  pressed,  when  the  valves  are 
closed,  against  the  ligament  itself,  which  forms  its  outer 
wall.  The  assistance  which  the  ligament  offers  is  the 
means  of  opening  the  shell.  The  cartilage  has  opaline 
reflections,  and  the  cartilages  of  some  large  shells,  ns 
the  mother-or-pearl  shells,  arc  sold  by  the  jewellers  under 
the  name  of  Peacock -slone,  or  black  opu/.f.  They  are  not  so 
much  u>^e<l  now  as  formerly,  but  they  arc  still  much  sought 
after  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Portugal. 

AMPH11..A,  BAY  Or,  a bay  extending  for  alxiut  six> 
teen  mile?,  along  the  west  wasl  of  the  Red  Sc.*i,  in  M®  30' 
N.  lat.  and  dl  E.  long,  from  Greenwich.  Mr.  Salt  lins 
given  a chart  of  it  on  a large  scale,  from  a sunoy,  in  his 
Vtnja'j'e  to  Abys^ima.  quarto,  IjDndon,  1814.  There  are 
thirteen  islands  in  the  bay.  the  largest  of  which,  calle<l  also 
Antpliilu,  lying  neariu  sonth-eastern  extremity,  is  not  quite 
a mile  in  length.  Of  these  islands  ono  only  is  a rock  of 
calcareous  stone : the  others  are  all  composed  of  corallines, 
madrepores,  and  other  marine  allnvia,  strongly  cemented 
together,  an*l  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  soil.  None  of 
them  are  now  inhabited,  though  on  one.  called  Kutto,  them 
are  the  ruins  of  some  houses.  On  the  main  land  attho 
bottom  of  the  bay  is  the  village  of  Duroro.  and  further  to  the 
south  ea<t.  the  smaller  village  of  Madir.  Between  these 
ami  the  ->ea  is  a sort  of  thick  jungle  of  rack  la*es.  This  dis- 
trict was  Ibrroerly  part  of  the  old  kingilom  of  IMnkali,  and 
still  retains  that  name.  Mr.  Salt  thinks  it  probable  that 
Amphila  is  not  a nati\o  word,  but  a corruption  of  the 
Greek  ' \iuf)e,  roenlionetl  by  Strabo.  Casaub. 
p.  77\.  (Salt's chap,  iv.) 

AMPHPPOhlS,  an  ancient  Greek  city,  on  the  left  or 
eastern  Lank  of  tliu  river  Stry  mon.  just  below  its  egress 
iWmi  the  lake  Kerkine.  now  called  Takino,  and  about  three 
miles  above  its  influx  to  the  sea.  This  town  was  ac  first 
called  Knnea  Hodoi  (the  nine  ways),  and  belonged  to  the 
Edoniaiis,  a Thracian  people.  The  first  attempt  at  eolo- 
nifatiun  here  was  by  Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  who  failed  in 
the  attempt,  (m.c.  -197.) 

The  Athenians  next  maile  an  unsuccessful  attempt. 
(Fi.c.  46j.)  and  sustaine<l  a severe  loss,  but  they  took 
Knnea  Hixloi  in  the  year  437  R.C.,  and  established  there  a 
colony.  They  cnlargwl  and  fortifietl  the  town,  to  which 
Hagnon,  the  k'ader  of  the  colony,  gave  the  namo  of  Amphi> 
polls,  because  the  river  Mtrymon  flowed  round  a large  part 
of  it.  forming  nearly  a circle;  a wall  was  built  across,  and 
thus  tile  town  was  defended  on  everv'  side.  This  is  Thucy* 
dilies'  account,  (lib.  iv.  cap.  103)  which  some  geographers 
have  interpreted  ns  if  the  town  had  stood  between  two 
branches  of  the  river,  which  da  not  exist  In  several  maps, 
alyi.  the  Angitas,  which  Hows  from  thaeastw'ard  into  the  lake 
Kerkine,  is  mistaken  for  the  Strymon  which  enters  it  IVom 
the  north.  The  latter  is  called  Struma  bv  the  Bulgarian 
inhnljitnnu  who  are  very  numerous  in  this  liistrict.  During 
the  Pcioponnesinn  war.  (h.c.  434.)  the  Lacctloomonians, 
under  their  general  Brasidas.  took  Amphipolis.  Cleon, 
being  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  retake  it.  was  beaten  by 
Brasidas  in  a combat  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  where 
lifith  generals  lost  their  lives.  The  importance  of  Am- 
phipolis  was  derived  from  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  a 
navigable  river,  a short  distance  from  the  sea,  and  from  its 
neighbourhoo*!  to  the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Pangrous,  and 
to  the  fine  ibrests  of  Kerkine.  fnim  which,  even  now.  many 
cargoes  of  timber  are  annually  shipped  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Strymon.  Amphipolis  was  taken  by  Philip,  king  of 
Ttfaccdonia.  Amphipolis  has  long  bi'cn  in  mins,  and  a village 
of  alxiut  100  houses,  calicil  .leni-Kciii,  inhabited  by  Turks 
and  Greeks,  occupies  part  of  its  former  site.  It  lies  about 


twenty  miles  south-east  of  the  large  town  of  Serres,  tin 
residence  of  a bey,  ami  fifty-four  miles  north-east  of  Salo 
nichi.  M.  Cousin^ry,  formerly  French  consul  at  Salonirht 
jl;ives  an  account  of  the  ruins  of  Amphipolis,  which  h 
repeatedly  visited,  and  a view  of  the  site  of  the  antien* 
town,  ami  the  course  of  the  river,  See.,  in  his  Voyage  dans  tr 
Macedoine.  He  found  some  traces  of  the  to#n  wall 
some  remains  of  sculpture,  and  a curious  Greek  inscrip 
tion,  being  a decree  of  banishment  against  two  citizens 
of  Amphipolis,  one  of  whom.  Stratmdes,  is  perhaps  the 
envoy  of  that  name  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  the  first 
Olynthiar.  who  l>ecamo  obnoxious  to  Philip  for  his  o,ttach- 
ment  to  Athens.  A mimljcr  of  meilals  arc  still  funnd 
among  the  ruins  of  Amphipolis.  M.Cousin^ry  visitwl  also 
the  ruins  of  Eion,  formerly  a town  near  Amphipolis,  on 
the  left  bank  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon.  The 
great  Roman  road,  called  the  Via  Egnatio,  ran  through 
Amphipolis,  or  perhaps  rather  through  Eion. 

AMPHIPROSTVI.E.  This  is  an  architectural  term, 
compounded  of  three  Greek  words.  It  is  used  to  designate 
structures  having  the  form  of  on  antient  Greek  or  Roman 
parallclogramic  temple,  with  a prostyle  or  portico  on  each 
of  its  ends  or  fronts,  but  with  no  columns  on  its  sidex  or 
flanks.  Tlie  plan  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Panbctlenius, 
at  ./figina,  given  with  the  article  will  exactly  ex- 

emplify this  arrangement,  if  the  flanking  rows  of  columns 
forming  the  lateral  ambulatories  are  supposed  to  be  re- 
moveil.  This  would  leave  (independently  of  the  internal 
liypaothral  disposition  in  the  particular  instamx:)  an  exact 
representation  of  what  is  intended,  in  its  ortlinar)*  accepta- 
tion, bv  the  term  Amphiprosiyle.  or,  to  retain  the  Greek 
form,  Ampbiprostylos  ; and  the  structure,  having  thus  four 
columns  in  front,  would  be  an  amjjti-letra-prottylon.  (Sec 
also  PROSTYLK.) 

AMPHISBAINA,  (from  which  signifies,  an 

animal  that  cun  walk  in  both  directions,)  in  roology  a 
genus  of  serpents,  distinguished  by  their  bodies  having  nearly 
the  same  uniform  thickness  from  the  head  to  the  extremity 
of  the  tail,  by  their  small  mouths  and  extremely  diminutive 
e)cs,  their  remarkably  .short  tails,  and  the  numerous  rings 
of  small  square  scales  which  completely  surround  this  organ 
and  the  b«ly.  A range  of  small  pores  runs  in  front  of  the 
vent,  which  is  situated  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  tail;  the 
jaws  alone  are  providetl  with  a single  row  of  small  conical 
teeth,  the  palate  being  without  any  ; and  even  those  of  the 
jaws  are  few  and  distant  from  one  another.  They  are,  more- 
o\cr,  destitute  of  fangs,  and  are  (consequently  harmless 
and  inoffensive.  U(ing  for  the  most  part  upon  ants  and 
other  small  insects,  and  inliabiting  ant-hills  and  burrows 
which  they  themselves  construct  under  ground.  The  nature 
of  their  food  does  not  rccjuire  these  animals  to  possess  the 
power  of  dilating  the  mouth  and  gullet  to  the  extraordinary 
extent  that  is  observed  in  the  boas,  pythons,  and  other  ser- 
pents in  general,  which  live  for  the  most  part  upon  animals 
pruportiunally  much  larger  than  themselves,  and  in  order  to 
adroit  the  huge  mouthful  have  the  upper  and  under  jaws 
both  equally  moveable  upon  the  cranium.  In  the  amphi.s- 
bfiona.  on  the  contrary',  the  upper  jaw  is  fixed  to  the  skull 
and  intermaxillary  bones,  as  in  birds  and  mammals,  so  that 
tho  head  remains  constantly  in  the  same  plane  with  the 
body, — a form  which  permits  tho  animal  to  move  C((ualty 
well  in  either  direction,  namely,  cither  backwards  or  for- 
wards, and  which  has  avouired  for  it  the  name  by  which  it  is 
distinguished. 

The  head  of  the  nmphisbtena  is  so  small,  and  the  tail  so 
thick  and  short,  that  it  Is  difficult  at  first  siglil  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other,  and  this  circumstance,  united  to  tlio 
animal's  habit  of  proceeding  either  backwards  or  forwards  as 
the  occasion  ranv  re«|uiro,  has  given  rtso  to  the  popular  be- 
lief very  generally  spread  ihrougliout  Brazil  and  other  parts 
of  South  America,  the  native  countries  of  this  genus,  that  it 
possesses  two  heads,  one  at  each  extremity,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  destroy  the  animal  by  simple  cutting,  os  the 
two  heads  mutually  seek  one  another  in  case  of  such  a 
serious  accident,  and  soon  re- unite  as  if  nothing  had  )iappene(t 
Ignnrani*e  is  the  parent  of  superstition  and  absunlity,  and 
one  wonder  naturally  prtxluccs  twenty:  it  is  not  therefore 
surprising  (hat.  among  an  ignorant  and  credulous  |>eople.  the 
singularity  of  the  amphisbieiia's  form  and  habits  should  have 
gi(en  rise  to  this  and  a multitude  of  other  gross  fictions. 

* Another  snake,'  says  Stcdmnn,  in  his  History  of  Surinam. 

* which  1 also  observed  here,  is  alwnit  three  feet  long,  and 
nimuinted  with  different  colours;  it  is  called  nmphisbtcua 
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fh>m  tbe  suppoiition  of  iu  having  two  headi : and  the  truth  i 
i«.  tliat  from  its  cylindrical  form  the  head  and  tail  ao  much 
rei»emble  each  other  that  the  error  is  almost  psudonable : 
which,  the  eyes  are  nearly  imperceptible.  This  is 
the  snake  which,  being  supposed  blind,  and  vulgarly  said  to 
be  fed  by  the  large  ants  already  described,  is  in  this  country 
honourod  with  the  name  of  King  of  the  Emmets.  The  tlesh 
of  the  ampbisbsna,  dried  and  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  is 
confidently  administered  as  a sovereign  and  infallible  re- 
medy in  all  cases  of  dislocation  and  broken  bones ; it  being 
very  naturally  inferred  that  an  animal  which  has  the  power 
of  healing  an  entire  amputation  in  its  own  cose,  should  at 
least  1)0  able  to  euro  a simple  fracture  iu  tbo  case  of  another.' 
Two  centuries  have  scarcely  passed  since  opinions  equally 
credulous  and  absurd  were  universally  prevalent  among  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  when  grave  and 
learned  physicians  administered  the  bezoar  or  ^inoceros* 
bom  with  as  much  confidence  as  the  simple  Brazilian  at 
present  «h>es  the  powdered  tlesh  of  the  amphisboma. 

The  genus  amphisbeena.  as  at  prei^cnt  dofmed,  contains 
only  American  species,  which  are  confined  to  Brazil,  Suri- 
nam, and  other  tropical  parts  of  the  continent.  Of  these  the 
following  are  the  principal. 

I.  The  A.  /ulipnoHt^  Ihe  first,  and  still  the  best  known 
species  of  tlw  whole  genus.  Is.  like  all  the  other  amphis- 
baenas,  confined  to  the  hotter  regions  of  South  America, 
and  doca  not  inhabit  Cevion  or  any  other  part  of  the  East 
Indies,  as  Linnsius  and  LacepiHle  have  erroneously  sup- 
posed, and  asserted  on  the  authority  of  Seba.  The  general 
colour  of  this  serpent  is  a deep  brown  varied  with  shades  of 
white,  more  or  less  intense  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
individual  and  the  season  of  canning  the  old  and  acquiring 


the  nevf  external  skin.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet,  of  which,  iKiwevcr,  the  tail  measures  only 
an  inch  or  fifteen  lines.  The  body  is  surrounded  by  up- 
wartls  of  two  hundred  rings,  and  the  tail  by  twenty-five  or 
thirty ; the  eyes  are  covered  and  almost  concealed  by  a 
membrane,  which,  addbd  to  their  naturally  diminutive  size, 
has  given  rise  to  the  popular  opinion  that  the  animal  was 
entirely  deprived  of  sight ; an  opinion  extended  with  no 
better  reason  to  the  common  blinu-worm  {AnguU  fra^Ht). 
It  lives  upon  worms  and  insects,  particularly  ants,  in  the 
mounds  of  which  it  usually  conceals  itself.  The  antipathy 
which  most  people  entertain  against  serpents  in  general 
has  given  rise  to  a belief  common  among  travellers,  that  this 
species  is  venomous,  but  without  tbe  slightest  foundation  in 
reality,  as  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  fangs,  and  its  teeth  in 
other  respects  so  small  a.s  tobc  incapable  ofintlicting  a wound. 

2.  A.  cUbu,  so  called  from  its  colour,  which  is  that  of  uni 
fomi  pale  straw  without  any  marks  or  spots.  The  head  of 
this  species  is  short  and  thick,  and  its  mouth  small.  The 
(Kxly  usually  meiu>ures  from  one  foot  six  to  one  foot  nine  or 
teu  inches,  and  is  &UfTounde<l  by  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  rings ; the  tail  is  from  an  inch  and  a half  to  two 
inches  in  length,  and  is  surrounded  by  sixteen  or  eighteen 
rings.  The  thickness  of  the  body  seldom  exceeds  that  of  a 
man's  forc>finger,  and  is  unifiinn  Ibrougboiit  its  whole 


length ; that  of  the  former  species,  on  the  contrary,  equals  the 
thickness  of  a child’s  wrist  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  The 
A.  alba  inhabits  the  same  localities  and  Uvi's  in  the  same 
manner  astlm  A./ulij^nota,  from  which  indeed  it  differs 
only  in  size,  relour,  the  proportionate  length  of  the  tail  and 
body,  and  in  having  the  mouth  provided  with  a greater 
number  of  teeth,  all,  however,  equally  small  and  weak. 

3.  A.  cerro,  a species  mentioned  by  Baron  Cuvier  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  Rigne  Animal,  but  without  any  detailed 
description.  It  inhabits  the  island  of  Martinique,  and  is 
said  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  sight,  at  least  M.  Cuvier  was 
unable  to  discern  any  trace  of  eyes.  He  supposes  it,  never- 
theless, to  be  identical  with  the  Amf)hi/i>afna  vtrmicularit 
of  Spix,  which  that  naturalist  «lescribes  as  having  eyes 
scarcely  perceptible. 

Tbe  works  of  Prince  Maximilian  of  Neuwied  and  M. 
Splx  on  tbe  general  zoology  and  erpetology  of  Brazil  con- 
tain descriptions  of  three  or  four  smaller  species  of  amphis- 
bsnas. 

AMPHI'SCII,  literally  dmihlf  $hatltnced,  a Greek  term 
applied  by  aiuient  astronomers  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  lornd 
zone,  with  whom  the  suii  passes  the  meridian  at  noon,  some- 
times on  the  north,  sometimes  on  the  south,  of  the  zenith, 
and  whose  shadows  at  noon  are  therefore  turned  to  the 
south  during  one  part  of  the  year,  and  to  tbe  north  during 
the  remainder. 

AMPIIITHK'ATRE,  the  name  by  which  a species  of 
structure  much  used  by  the  Romans,  and  combining  the 
forms  and  someof  the  uses  of  the  antient  theatre  and  circus. 


[ABpUitluwtrv  of  Vfiosa.^ 

is  generally  dislinguisheil:  indeed  most  of  the  Roman  clas- 
sical writers  apply  tu  it  tbe  name  of  circus  also.  A fiis- 
tinction,  however,  is  now  always  made ; the  term  amphi- 
theatre being  applied  to  the  species  of  structure  here  referred 
to,  and  circus  being  restricted  to  the  Roman  stadium  or  hippo- 
drome. [See  Circus.] 

The  name  amphitheatre  seems  intended  to  convey  tbe 
idea  of  a double  theatre : but  what  is  termed  a theatre  is, 
with  reference  to  its  original  uses,  more  strictlv  an  odeum, 
and  what  we  call  an  amphitheatre  was  truly  a theatre.  The 
one  was  for  hearing  music  and  recitations,  and  the  other 
for  seeing  sights, — as  the  words  import.  [Bee  Theatrs.] 

The  form  of  the  amphitheatre  is.  on  the  plan,  that  of  an 
ellipsis,  with  a series  of  arcaded  concentric  walls,  separating 
corridors  which  bavo  constructions  with  staircasai  and  radi- 
ating passages  between  them.  It  encloses  qp  open  s|nce 
call^  the  arena,  mther  on.  or  a very  little  above  or  below 
tbe  level  of  the  surface  of  tbe  ground  on  which  tl>e  structure 
is  raised.  From  tbe  innermost  concentric  wall, — which 
bounds  the  luena,  and  which  will  be  from  tan  to  fifteen  feet 
above  its  level, — an  inclined  plane  runs  upwards  and  out- 
wards over  the  intermediate  wall,  staircases,  and  corridors, 
to  a gallery  or  galleries  over  the  outermost  corridors.  Tlie 
inner  and  upper  part  of  the  inclined  plane  is  covered  with  a 
graduated  series  of  benches  following  the  general  form  of 
the  plan ; these  are  intercepted  at  intervals  by  radial  pas- 
sages leading  by  a more  easy  graduation  to  and  from  tbe 
staircases  which  pass  through  tbe  sulntniclions  of  the 
benches  to  tbe  corridors.  Thi-se  corridors,  in  tbe  principal 
stories,  continue  uninterruptedly  all  round  the  edifice,  and 
affonl  easy  access  to.  and  egress  from,  every  part.  In  cases 
where  the  radiating  passages  through  the  bank  of  benches 
were  few,  concentric  platforms  or  procinclions  went  round  to 
make  the  rommunications  compicle.  The  external  elevation 
of  an  aropliillicatre  is  almost  dictated  hy  its  internal  arrange- 
ment and  construction,  and  it  generally  falls  into  two  or 
more  stories  of  open  arches,  which  are  necessary  to  give  light 
and  air  to  the  corridors  and  staircases. 

The  Amphitheatre  seems  to  have  been  nontrived  for  the 
more  ronvoiiient  exhibition  of  such  shows  as  were  confineil 
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throu|rhout  to  the  same  place,  such  as  combats,  u hich  ro\ihl 
not  be  seen  advanta(;e«)u&ly  aloni;  the  length  of  the  circus ; 
and  moreover  the  circus  had  not  the  lofty  stere<»Uate,  poiliuro, 
or  cincture,  to  protect  tlie  spectators  from  the  savage  and 
jwwerful  brute  animals  wliich  were  frcfiucnlly  used  in  the 
public  shows  of  tlio  Romans.  Indeed,  it  is  reported  that 
this  defect  was  a cause  of  the  abandonment  of  the  circus  for 
such  exhibitions  as  required  the  use  of  wild  beasts.  Tire 
fpeat  length  also  of  the  circus  would  be  a suiricieiu  reason 
for  adopting  the  more  compressed  and  lofty  form  given  to 
the  amphitheatre,  whose  arrangement  admits  of  a far  greater 
number  of  persons  being  brought  within  a smaller  area,  and 
consequently  within  more  convenient  view  of  the  arena. 

At  first,  and  for  some  lime,  amphitheatres  were  constructed 
of  timber.  Several  Occident*  occurred,  indeed,  in  r«nsc- 
(juence  of  the  use  of  such,  from  fire,  ami  from  their  incapa- 
city to  bear  the  weights  ih^'  were  subiecte<l  to  ; and,  in  one 
instance,  it  i*  relateci  by  Tadlus,  (Atiual.  iv.  fi2.)  that  an 
amphitheatre  uf  this  kind  fell  during  the  exhibition  of  thu 
shows,  in  the  town  of  Fideno,  when  60,000  persons  were 
cither  killed  or  hurt.  Afterwards  they  were  more  scvurelv 
and  more  permanently  constructe<l  of  brick  or  stone,  accorci- 
ing  to  the  facilities  the  place  afforded,  or  Uio  means  of  the 
people  at  whose  expense  the  structures  were  laid. 

It  was  in  the  latest  period  of  the  Republic  that  the 
Romans  were  debased  by  the  gladiatorial  and  other  shows 
which  Icfl  to  the  use  and  construction  of  amphitheatres:  and 
to  the  gratification  of  this  passion  for  demoralizing  public 
»]>ectacles  may  bo  attributcu,  in  some  degree,  its  eventual 
overthrow,  in  all  but  form,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
despotism  of  the  emperors.  All  the  jwwerful  men  in  the 
state  who  aimed  still  higher,  sought  favour  with  the  people 
by  thoso  barbarous  ontcrtainnicnt.s  ; and  the  sums  cx|)cnacd 
and  the  numbers  of  men  and  beasts  engaged,  and  for  the 
most  part  destniyed,  in  furuishing  them  seem  almost  in- 
cnvlible. 

Tho  difference  in  the  national  characten?.lics  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  is  by  nothing  more  forcib'v  illustrated 
than  by  tho  constant  indications  of  theatres  or  odeums  which 
mark  the  sites  or  immediate  vicinities  of  aniient  Greek 
cities,  and  the  remains  of  amphitheatres  which  are  common 
to  those  of  the  Romans. 

To  save  unnecessary  expense,  the  Grecian  theatre  was 
formed  on  or  in  the  side  of  a bill,  whenever  the  locality 
would  afford  this  advantage ; the  scats  were  generally  cut 
in  tho  living  rock,  and  such  constructions  added  before  it  in 
tho  fonnation  of  the  orchestra  and  proscenium  and  their 
accessories,  as  were  absolutely  ncres-i.iry  to  complete  the 
theatre.  The  amphithoatro  uf  the  U‘>mans  was  raised, 
for  the  most  part,  within  th6  town  or  city,  on  the  level  plain, 
nf  costly  magnificence,  and  generally  of  enormous  extent, 
while  their  theatres  are  in  every  respect  secondary,  and  of 
inferior  importance.  Indeed,  theatres  for  music  and  the 
drama  are  seldom  found  among  the  remains  of  purely 
Roman  cities,  but  almost  every  Roman  colony,  and  even 
I'amp,  bears  ind^ations  of  a con5trurte<l  or  excavated  ara- 
iiliitheatro.  The  great  mother  city  of  Rome  herself  can 
iianily  lie  said  to  exhibit  the  remains  of  a theatre,  unless  it 
be  that  which  is  called  the  theatre  of  MarcuUus ; and  even 
this  appears  to  have  been  more  used  fur  games  uf  the  circus, 
or  ampliilheatrical  shows,  than  for  dramatic  representations, 
and  is  not  of  extraordinary  extent.  But  the  Colosseum 
Would  contain  from  eighty  to  a hundred  thousand  persons 
ami  the  little  city  of  Pompeii,  which  has  indeed  two  theatr<.'s, 
has,  moreover,  an  amphitheatre,  whose  arena  alone  would  con- 
tain thorn  lioth.  Tlie  Gn*cian  cities  of  Sicily,  on  tho  contrary, 
exhibit  remains  and  indications  of  ^lacious  theatres  where 
those  of  the  amphitheatres  of  their  Roman  masters  are  few 
and  unimportant : and  the  old  cities  of  Greece  itself,  and  the 
Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  are  almost  entirely  free  from 
the  pollution  of  the  latter  species  of  structure, — the  Roman 
garrisons  appearing  to  have  contenteil  themselves  with  cas- 
trensian  orcarap-buiU  amphitheatres  alone.  Ofthisstirt, — the 
Castrensian  amphitheatre, — we  have  indications  still  existitig 
in  England the  principal  arc  at  Cirencester  and  Dor- 
chester ; hut  these  were  originally  little  more  than  nicreex- 
cavations,  ur  turf-built  cinctures  made  up  with  what  wail- 
ing was  absolutoly  neccssui^  to  form  the  grand  concentric 
bank  of  benches.  In  tho  provinces  of  Guul,-  both  transal- 
pinu  anil  cisalpine,— Nismes  and  V'enma,  by  the  remains  of 
their  amphilheatn**,  show  how  much  more  completely  the  in- 
habitants weru  nationalized,  ur  Romanized,  than  were  tliose 
of  Greece  or  of  Britain. 


Therein,  perhaps,  no  species  of  structure  peculiar  to  the 
Romans,  with  the  details  of  wliich  we  are  so  well  informed, 
as  of  those  of  the  amphitheatfo,  and  there  U hardly  any  one 
of  M hieh  we  have  fewer  descriptions  by  at.cicnt  writers.  The 
remains  which  still  exist  in  various  places  tell  us  much  more 
plainly  what  they  were  than  the  most  elaborate  descriptions 
can  do ; and  although  there  is  no  example  of  an  amphitheatre 
in  complete  preservation,  or  even  neariy  so,  yet  the  existing 
specimens  preserve  the  various  parts  so  completely,  that  there 
is  but  little  difficulty  in  supplying  from  one  of  them  what 
is  defective  in  another.  Still  there  are  minor  particulars 
of  which  wc  must  remain  ignorant,  unless  we  take  them  from 
such  descriptions  as  exist,  or  supply  them  from  analogy  . We 
know  of  no  sort  of  antient  edifice,  generally,  in  n hich  so  much 
ingenuity  is  displayed  in  the  arrangement,  or  so  much  skill 
in  the  uonstrurtion,  as  were  exemplified  by  the  Romans  in 
the  design  and  execution  uf  the  amphitheatre  ; but  here  the 
merit  ends,— for  in  arehitcctural  demerit,  the  external  com- 
position of  the  amphitheatre  is  hardly  outdone  by  the  trium- 
phal arch,  which  is  the  worst  that  ever  was  imagined  before 
the  m'ical,  os  it  is  called,  of  architecture  in  tlie  fifteenth 
century. 

As  the  most  remarkable,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect 
in  its  details,  of  the  remaining  examples  of  the  amphitneatre, 
that  which  is  known  as  the  Colosseum  at  Rome  is  here  used 
to  illustrate  this  kind  of  edifice ; the  plan  and  elevation 
are  almost  entirely  made  out  from  the  existing  remains ; 
and  the  section  also,  to  a certain  extent,  as  well  as  fWim  the 
analogy  affonled  by  other  examples  and  from  probability  . 
The  vignette  sketch  at  the  heail  of  (his  article  is  a view 
of  tho  amphitheatre  of  Verona,  as  it  exists,  looking  down 
into  it ; this  will  aid  the  section  in  giving  an  idea  of  tbe 
arrangement  of  the  benches,  and  tho  mode  of  acceM  to  them. 

Tbe  form  of  the  external  periphery  of  the  plan  is  that  of 
an  ellipsis,  whose  conjugate  diameter,  or  minor  axis,  is  to  the 
transverse,  or  major  axis,  as  five  to  six,  nearly',— the  length 
through,  from  outside  to  outside  of  the  external  wall,  being 
620  feet,  and  the  breadth  to  tho  same  extent,  513  feet; 
but  as  these  dimensions  are  variously  stated  by  different 
authorities,  something  may  be  allowed  for  inaccuracy,  and 
the  proportion  between  one  diameter  and  the  other  may 
be  fairly  assumed  in  the  original  draft  to  have  been  as 
above  stated.  Imleed,  if  tho  projection  of  the  substructions 
be  added  to  each  diametrical  length,  that  proportion  will  be 
produced  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  in  this  the  architect 
appears  to  have  crrol ; for  if  ho  had  any  reason  for  the  pro- 
portion assumed  between  tho  conjugate  and  transverse,  or 
between  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  ellipsis,  it  should  have 
been  taken  on  the  extent  of  the  outer  wall,  so  that  its  pe- 
riphery might  bo  true,  which  is  not  the  case.  Of  <x)ur*e. 
in  tlie  diminishing  senes  of  concentric  walls  the  proportion  of 
tlie  ellipsis  is  continually  altering,  so  that  tbe  diameters  of 
the  arena  are  as  five  to  eight,  as  nearly  os  may  be,  the  length 
being  287  feet,  and  the  breadth  180  feet.  Tho  difference  lie- 
tween  tho  external  and  internal  uiameters,  of  ,333  feet,  or 
166  ft.  6 in.  at  each  end,  is  occupied  by  four  ewridors  and 
two  blocks  of  radiating  substructions,— in.  or  between,  which 
arc  tho  staircases  and  ways  from  the  outer  corridors  to 
the  inner,  and  to  the  arena,  together  with  the  concentrk; 
or  encircling  walls  which  gird  the  structure,  separate  the 
corridors,  and  enclose  the  arena.  Two  of  the  HtirrouTMling 
corridors  lie  together,  or  adjoin  each  other,  on  the  outer  side ; 
and  in  this  |iarticular.  the  Colosseum  exceeds  everr  other 
structure  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  all 
thu  rest  having  but  one  only  : it  thus  acquires  a second  gal- 
lery, as  may  be  perceived  by  referring  to  the  section,  in  which, 
also,  it  is  singular.  The  space  covered  by  this  immense 
cdifii’o  will  lie  found  to  bo  little  short  of  six  acres. 

The  outer  encircling  wall  is  pierced  with  eighty  openings, 
leaving,  of  course,  an  equal  number  of  piers;  ^ery  open- 
ing is  arched,  and  in  or  against  every  pier  is  a Cfdumn  pro- 
jecting about  half  it*  diameter,  and  sujiporting  an  entabla- 
ture which  runs  in  an  unbroken  line  all  round  (he  structure. 
With  the  exception  of  the  four  central  openings,  which  lie  on 
the  diameters  of  the  ellipsi*,  and  are  each  nearly  two  feet 
wider  than  the  rest,  all  the  openings  are  very  nearly 
the  *nmc,  their  width  being  14  feet  6 inches.  An 
exactly  similar  series  of  archcs,  diuiiiiislit'd  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  smaller  extent  of  tho  ellipsis,  separates 
the  second  corridor  from  the  first ; and  another,  liearing 
tho  same  relation  (n  the  second  series  that  the  second 
does  to  the  flret,  or  outer,  bovinds  the  second  comdor. 
Tlie  inner  faces  the  outer  piers,  both  faces  of  the 
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pient  of  the  iotonnodiato  aeriett  and  the  outer  &oee  of  the 
piers  of  the  innermost  series,  have  pilasters  projecting 
ftum  them,  corresponding  in  height  wiili  the  external  co> 
lumnar  ordinance,  and  bearing  a moul<led  architrave,  from 
the  top  of  which  semicircular  arches  ore  turnetl  over  the 
corridors  and  continued  all  round  the  edifice.  The  acc4)in> 
panying  plan  and  section  exhibit  the  ^neral  arrangement 
of  the  oorrulurs  hero  described,  though  the  details  cannot, 
on  so  small  a scale,  be  made  obvious.  The  elevation  shows 
how  a second  and  third  columnar  ordinance,  with  correspond* 
ing  and  nearly  similar  ait'hed  intervals,  superimpose  the 
lowest,  and  each  other,  and  that  each  of  these  two  upper 
ordinances-  rests  upon  a continued  sKlobate  or  dado,  which 
is  broken  into  every  interv  al,  or  under  every  column.  The 
section  indicates  the  repetition  of  the  double  series  of  outer 
corridors  in  every  story,  or  behind  every  one  of  the  three 
columnar  ordinances,  and  above  the  outermost  corridor  in 
the  third  story,  a mezzanine,  or  small  middlu  story,  for  a 
corridor  behind  the  first,  and  under  the  second,  or  upper, 
gallery.  The  same  diagrams  show  that  the  third  story  of 
columns  is  superimpos^  by  a pilastraded  ordinance  on  a 
continued  and  reccs^  dado  also,  with  a deep  plinth : they 
show,  moreover,  that  a bold  and  massive  entablature  crowns 
the  whole  elevation,  and  runs  cornice  round  in  one  un> 
broken  line. 

From  the  third  seriee  of  eighty  piers,  on  the  ground  story, 
as  many  walls,  with  the  exceptions  to  be  noticed,  run  inwattls 
to  the  third  concentric  oorriaor,  which  is  arched  over  as  the 
outer  ones  are ; the  walls  are  continued  on  the  other  side  of 
it  to  the  fourth  or  innermost  corridor,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
other  tide  by  tbe  massive  wall  of  the  po^um  encircling  the 
arena,  and  is  also  arched  over,  though  it  is  not  so  lolly  as 
the  other  three  corridors  are.  Between  the  radiating  walls 
of  the  two  blocks  separating  the  second  flom  the  thi^  and 
the  third  from  the  fourth  corridors,  are,  of  course,  os  many 
intervals.  Some  of  these  form  the  traversing  passages ; and 
the  rest,  in  the  outer  block,  contain  the  staircases  which  lead 
to  tiro  upper  concentric  corridors  and  so  onward  to  tho 
upper  bcnt-Ucs  and  galleries; — in  the  inner  block  are  those 
wWh  lead  to  tho  lower  benches,  and  small  staircases  in  the 
tbickne<>s  of  the  innermost  wall  conduct  to  the  benches 
immediately  on  the  podium.  The  benches  extend  in  one 
long  graduated  and  concentric  series  from  the  podium  up 
to  level  of  the  second  story  of  tho  outer  corridors,  and  over 
all  the  constructions  within  tho  second  of  them:  they  arc 
bounded  above  by  a wall  which  is  pierced  with  doors,  l^hcse 
give  access  from  the  upper  and  inner  corridor,  to  the  radiating 
flights  of  steps  which  intercept  the  benches  at  intervals,  and 
cut  them  up  into  wedges,  by  which  name  in  Latin,  tho 
divisions  thus  made  were  distinguished.  This  encircling  wall 
has  windows  in  it  also,  which  may  have  been  remiisite  to  aid  in 
vrntilaling  the  imniunso  area;  or  they  may  have  been  in- 
tended  merely  to  afford  a view  of  the  arena  to  persons  who 
could  not  find  room  on  tho  benches.  The  section  shows 
that  the  radiating  flights  of  stops  intercepting  the  benches 
do  not  run  through  their  whole  extent,  but  are  themselves 
intercepted  and  taken  up  again,— other  lines  or  flights 
commencing  intermediately,  and  at  intermediate  heights. 
Access  is  given  to  these  flights  at  their  upper  ends,  by  door- 
ways from  the  corridors  behind,  sometimes  directly,  and 
sometimes  by  means  of  the  internal  staircases;  and  in  most 
cases  a short  reversed  flight  of  steps  is  made  on  the  outside 
of  the  doorwavs,  or  vomitories,  as  they  are  termed,  to  afford 
headway,  and  avoid  intercepting  the  beaches  further  back 
than  could  be  possibly  hel]^.  Almost  every  thing  that 
appears  in  the  section  above  the  level  of  the  third  story,  ex- 
cept the  extimal  wall  il-wilf,  is  restored  from  analogy  and 
conjecture.  The  peristyle,  or  encircling  range  of  columns 
befjre  the  upper  gallery,  is  entirely  from  conjecture  : but  for 
tho  galleries  themselves  there  is  sufficient  evidence  in  the  ex- 
isting indications  of  stairs,  and  in  the  toothings  of  the  remain-  , 
ing  walls  and  piers.  The  benches  in  the  grand  series  were 
probably  of  stone,  perhaps  of  marble,  but  in  the  galleries  it 
IS  most  likely  thoy  were  of  wood,  and  graduate  so  oa  to 
give  their  occupiers  a view  of  the  arena. 

The  most  distinguished  seats  were  tlioso  on  tho  podium, 
and  these  wore  assigned  to  the  emperor, — whose  place  w as, 
by  way  of  eminence,  called  the  and  to  the 

senators,  to  foreign  ambassa<i»r»,  and  to  the  great  utfiix'rs 
of  the  state.  The  rtmei,  or  wotlgos,  behind  and  above,  were 
assigned  different  classes.  acc»>rding  to  thoir  rank. 
stali-.>n,  and  tribe.  The  Vestal  vii^ins  had  one  of  the  best 
po-itiuns  assigned  to  thorn,  and  with  them  sat  such  laiUes 


of  high  rank  as  could  obtain  the  advantage,  but  the  womm 
generally  occupied  the  galleries. 

As  the  plan  indicates,  the  four  central  entrances,^  those 
which  lie  on  the  ends  of  the  diamoters  of  tbe  ellipsis, — are 
wider  than  the  corresponding  ports  of  the  rest  of  tlic  struc- 
ture. They  were  arcaded  through,  and  finished  mum 
carefully,  especially  those  leading  from  the  sides,  or  on  the 
minor  axis ; these,  it  is  most  likely,  were  reser%ed  for  those 
persons  who  went  to  tho  seats  on  the  podium,  and  as  they 
gave  access  also  to  the  arena,  they  would  of  uecissity  he 
more  strictly  guarde«l. 

It  dues  not  appear  that  any  port  of  the  structure  above 
tho  level  of  tbe  ground,  and  outside  of  tho  arena,  was 
appropriated  as  dens  fur  the  beasts  which  wore  used  in  tlio 
shows ; for  indeed,  tho  corridor  loading  to  the  principal  scats 
in  the  amphitheatre  must  have  been  traversed  by  them  in 
theirway  to  the  arena,  if  that  were  the  case.  Substructions 
were  discovered  and  excavated  a few  years  ago  over  tbe 
whole  extent  of  the  arena ; these  lead  to  a belief  that  it  was 
I floored  with  wood,  so  tliat  the  animals  rci^uired  fur  the  day 
may  have  been  kept  in  dens  under  tlie  floor,  and  alloweii  to 
issue  at  traps  in  it.  But  some  have  supposed  don.\  ranged 
all  round  tbe  arena,  within  lU  surface  ana  below  the  podium, 
from  which  the  beasts  would  issue  to  the  combat  directly. 

In  tlie  Colosseiun  the  great  crowning  cornice  of  ibc  ex- 
ternal elevation  is  pierced  through  at  regular  intervals  with 
s<|uare  holes  or  mortises,  from  which  grooves  are  cut  down 
through  the  rest  of  the  entablature  flush  with  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  wall ; and  every  mortise  and  groove  is  imme 
diately  above  a strong  projecting  stone  or  corbel  at  about 
two  thirds  the  height  of  the  pilaslraded  ordinance.  'Hiesc 
are  snpjiosed  to  have  liecn  used  to  inst-rl  and  receive  polos 
to  carry  an  awning  straineil  over  the  whole  enclosure  to 
protect  the  spectators  from  the  sun  and  from  rain.  If  ibis 
wore  the  case,  (hero  must  have  been  some  intermediate  .sup 
port  for  it  of  which  we  are  not  aware  ; such  an  extent  of 
clotn  or  can^'ass  could  hanlly  have  been  borne  in  that  manner. 

The  external  elevation  is  composed.^as  it  has  been 
already  described,  and  as  the  elevation  indicates,— of  three 
series  or  stories  of  attached  or  en^ged  columns  with  their 
usual  accessories,  and  a pilastraacd  ordinance,  forming  a 
species  of  attic,  which  is  pierced  with  windows, — one  in  every 
other  interspace.  The  lowest  ordinance  of  columns  rests  on 
tho  upper  step  of  the  suljstructions.  or  on  the  ^und  floor  of 
the  structure ; it  is  of  what  is  termed  the  Doric  style  or 
order,  but  in  the  debased  Roman  manner,  and  its  entabla- 
ture wants  the  distinguishing  feature  of  that  style,  the 
triglyph, — indeed,  it  may  be  more  aptly  designated  by  the 
Vitruvian  term  Tuscan,  since  it  certainly  is  not  Doric,  and 
may  be  of  the  latter.  The  intervening  arches  are  semi- 
circular ; they  spring  from  moulded  imposts,  and  have 
moulded  archivolls  on  their  outer  faces,  llic  second  ortli- 
nance  is  in  the  Roman  Ionic  style,  having  voluteil  capitals 
to  the  columns  ; and  the  third  is  in  the  Corinthian  or  foliated 
stylo : these,  as  before  stated,  rest  npon  continued,  but 
bi^en  or  recessed,  stylobata,  but  their  entablatures  are,  like 
the  rest,  perfectly  unbroken  throughout,  and  tho  arches  in 
the  interoolumniations  in  both,  correspond  exactly — except 
in  minor  details— with  those  of  the  lowest  or  Doric  ordinance. 
The  pilasters  have  fidiated  capitals  also,  and  are  called  com- 
posite ; they  rest  on  deep  plinths  under  which  there  is  a 
continued  and  recessed  dado  superimposing  tho  Corinthian 
entablature  this  dado  is  piert^  with  holes  or  small  win- 
(lows  alternating  with  those  of  the  ordinance  above,  to  give 
light  to  the  corridor  behind  tho  lower  and  under  the  upper 
gallery  on  the  inside.  ‘ The  crowning  entablature  is  mado 
bold  and  effective  by  deep  roodillion  blocks  or  consoles  oc- 
cupying tbe  whole  depth  of  the  frieze. 

l^e  style  of  these  architectural  decorations  is.  for  the 
most  part,  as  rude  and  tasteless  os  it  well  can  be.  The 
storied  columnar  ordinances,  too.  besides  being  themselves 
bad  in  detail,  are  bod  in  the  composition,  or  in  their  colloca- 
tion with  arches ; for— taking  them  separately^- the  columns 
of  each  ordinance  are  too  for  apart  to  support  their  en- 
tablature sufficiently,  which,  therefore,  itself  appears  weak, 
and  tiiey  look  straggling  and  iucfiicicnt.  Taken  together, 
the  ordmances  but  repeat  these  faults,  and  have  in  tho 
whole  a poor  and  mean  effect ; tlic  shelf-likc  romicos  of 
their  entablatures  cut  up,  and  destroy  tho  simplicity  of,  tbe 
elevation,  which  no  ul>servcr  would  suppose  to  be.  as  it  is, 
nearly  ICO  feet  high.  The  storied  series  of  arciies  with  simple 
blocking  courses  alone,  and  oontiiuicd  unbruken  s^ereobata 
under  each  arcaded  story,  and  with  the  broad  and  simple 
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attic— without  pilasters — but  crowiieti  neverthel4^ss  by  the 
fine  hold  entablature,  would  have  been  a fur  nobler  compo- 
sition. Tlio  proeluc  hero  exemplified,  nevertheless,  which 
may  b,;  fairly  tenntHl  a vice,  seems  to  have  pervaded 
the  architecture  of  the  Romans,  for  cither  columnar  or 
4>ilastradLHl  ordinance.',  and  sometimes,  ns  in  this  casot 
both,  are  found  on  almost  all  the  examples  that  remain 
to  us  of  their  amphitheaties.  Internally,  however,  the 
amphitheatre  must  have  boon  strikingly  grand  and  im- 
pressive: hero  none  of  the  littlenesses  of  storied  columns 
appeared,  but  the  long  unbroken  lines  of  the  podium,  and 
the  graduated  series  of  the  benches,  and  the  galleries  with 
the  encircling  ]>eristyle  above — when  it  existed— would  have 
l>oen  as  beautiful  in  general  effect,  a.s  anything  architecturo 
ever  produced. 

There  arc  varieties  in  the  arrangement  of  the  details  of 
the  amphitheatre,  os  other  examples  show.  Intermediate 
concentric  galleries,  platforms,  or  prcidnctions  sometimes 
intercepted  the  great  bank  of  graduated  benches  to  serve 
as  passages  of  communication ; and  sometimes  each  staircase 
communicated  directly  and  exclusively  with  one  vomitory, 
instead  of  leading  to  encircling  corridors  which  communi- 
cated generally,  and  gave  access  alike  to  every  part  of  the 
enclosure. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  of  exi.st- 
ing  structures  of  the  kind,  is  the  Amphitheatre  of  Verona. 
The  prefixed  vignette  will  give  a Ujlcrable  idea  of  its  state 
of  preservation.  The  great  external  cincture  is  entirely 
gone,  with  the  exception  of  four  arches  and  their  acce.s- 
sories ; but  the  great  bank  of  concentric  benches,  with  the 
staircases  leading  to  them,  and  the  parts  about  the  arena, 
remain  in  a comparatively  perfect  state.  The  outer  cincture 
was  pieiwl  with  sevenly-lwo  arches,  wliich  number  appcai-s 
in  the  inner,  with  the  oorresiionding  radiating  walls  to 
the  traversing  ]>assagcs  and  staircases, — for  this  had  not  a 
seamd  tuicircling  corridor  on  the  outside  of  the  stairs  block 
Ai  the  Odosseuin  lias.  Thu  outer  dimensions  of  this  struc- 
ture were  500  feet  by  404  feel ; the  length  of  its  arena  is  ‘J4i 
feet,  and  its  breadth  or  length,  on  the  conjugate,  146  feet; 
the  form,  of  course,  wa.s  elliptical. 

The  amphitheatre  at  Nismes  in  Languedoc  is  large  and  in 
<*omparatively  good  preservation; — the  great  external  cincture 
of  an  amphitheatre  remains  in  a very  perfect  state  at  Pulu  in 
Istria; — Rome  contain-s  the  remains  of  a se<*ond  amphitheatre 
called  the  Castrensian  ; — there  are  also  considerable  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  at  Capua,  and  of  another  at  Pozzuoli  near 
Naples.  That  of  Poiu]>cii,  it  has  been  already  remarkeil,  was 
an  extensive  structure,— it  was  in  many  respects  peculiar,  but 
it  is  not  so  well  preserved  a.s  some  other  examples  which 
have  been  more  ex|x>sed.  as  it  suffered  considerably  from 
earthquakes  liofore  it  wa.s  buried.  At  Pmstum,  there  aro 
indications  of  an  amphitheatre,  though  not  a large  one  ; at 
Catania,  in  Sicily,  the  upper  and  outer  encircling  corridor  of 
an  extensive  amphitheatre  is  accessible,  considerably  under 
the  level  of  the  modem  city,  burietl  by  the  torrents  of  lava  from 
Mount  yEtna.  $yra<*u.se  and  several  others  of  the  antient 
cities  of  Sicily  exhibit  remains  or  indications  of  small  am- 
phitheatres. Indeed,  wherever  Roman  remains  are  found 
to  any  extent,  whether  at  home  or  ,'ibruod,  some  indication 
may  be  almost  certainly  discovered  of  the  existence  at  some 
time  of  an  amphitheatre. 

AMPHIUMA,  inzoologv',  a singular  genus  of  batrachian 
reptiles,  first  noticc«l  by  Dr.  Garden  in  1771,  in  a letter  to 
Ltnncaus.  The  remarkable  and  anomalous  order  of  batra- 
chians,  to  which  this  genus  belongs,  arc  more  extensively 
spread  throughout  the  New  World,  and  exhibit  a far  greater 
diversity  of  organic  modification  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  earth  together.  It  is  here  alone 
that  the  mennpomee,  the  amphiumef,  the  axolotU,  the  meno- 
branchi,  and  the  sirem.  are  to  be  found : these  singular 
animals  abound  in  all  the  lakes  and  stagnant  waters,  and 
astonish  the  observer  equally  by  the  variety  as  by  the  novelty 
of  their  forms.  The  most  remarkable  character  of  these 
reptiles  is  the  complete  metamorphosis  which  they  undergo 
in  their  progress  from  youth  to  maturity ; a metamor- 
phosis which  not  only  affects  their  outward  form,  but  en- 
tity changes  their  sysUmis  of  circulation  and  respiration. 
When  first  separaleii  from  the  s|iawn  or  egg,  they  appear 
i:i  what  is  callei]  the  tadpole  Ibnn,  ix'spiring  by  means  of 
gilU  and  inhabiting  the  water*.  At  this  |>eriod  they  have 
neither  legs  nor  arms,  but  a long  tail  comprcsstgl  sidewise 
enabb's  them  to  mov  e alsmt  in  live  manner  «jf  flsbes.  Gr.i 
dually,  however,  they  acquire  legs  and  feet,  and ’whilst  the 


formation  of  these  members  is  in  progress,  the  lungs  like- 
wise are  developed,  in  some  genera  entirely  replacing  the 
gills,  in  others  continuing  to  exist  and  act  simultaneously  with 
these  organs  throughout  thu  remainder  of  the  animal's  life. 


[AmphiamK  tridael^lcim.] 

The  external  form  of  the  amphiuma  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  common  cel.  but  the  whole  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy  of  the  animal  approximates  it  more  nearly  to  the  com- 
mon water-newt  {Triton  marmorata)  than  to  any  other 
known  species.  From  this  creature  indeed  it  differs  princi- 
pally in  the  extreme  length  of  its  lx>dy  and  the  diminutive 
size  of  its  extremities,  which  rather  resemble  small  tcntaculi 
than  actual  legs.  The  only  two  known  species  inhabit  the 
stagnant  pools  and  ditches  in  the  neightourhood  of  New 
Orleans,  and  those  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina. 
They  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  oftheditrhe>. 
particularly  on  the  approooh  of  winter,  and  vast  numbers  of 
them  arc  sometimes  mund  in  draining  and  clearing  ponds, 
at  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the  surface.  They 
are  also  capable  of  existing  on  land,  but  as  their  food  in  all 
probability  exists  only  in  the  water,  they  never  Aoluntarily 
abandon  that  element.  Thu  two  known  species,  A.  didactyla 
and  A.  tridactyla,  differ  prinripally  in  the  number  of  their 
toes,  the  one  having  only  two,  the  other  tlinn?  on  each  foot. 

A'MPHORA,  in  its  onlinary  acceptation,  means  an 
earthen  vessel,  used  us  a measure  for  liquids  both  by  tbe 
Greelu  and  Homans.  It  received  its  name  on  account  of 
iU  two  ears  or  handles.  The  proper  form  of  the  Greek 
word  is  Amphoreut.  It  is  generally  two  feet,  or  two  f«^t 
and  a half  in  height ; amt  tliu  body,  which  is  usually  about 
six  inches  in  diameter  ending  upward  w'iili  a short  neck,  tapers 
toward  llie  lower  part  almo:>t  to  a point.  The  Attic  amphora 
contained  three  Roman  urna;,  or  seventy-two  sextaries,  equal 
to  about  two  gallons,  fi\e  pints  and  a half  of  English  wine- 
nieosure.  The  Roman,  sometimes  called  the  Italic  am- 
]>hora,  contained  two  urnm  or  forty-eight  sextaries,  about 
seven  galluns,  one  pint  English.  Homer  mentions  amphora* 
both  of  gold  and  stone:  and  the  Egyptians  bad  them  of 
brass.  There  are  various  specimens  of  earthen  amphora 
in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Elgin  and  Towmley  Galleries. 

llie  amphora  is  still  the  largest  liquid  measure  used  by 
the  Venetians,  containing  sixteen  quarts. 

There  was  another  amphora  among  the  Romans,  which 
was  a dry-measure,  and  contained  alwut  throe  bushels. 

Earthen  ar^horsDof  the  Roman  time  have  been  occasion- 
ally  found  in  England.  Like  other  domestic  vessels  of  the 
Romaos,  they  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  used  as  fu- 
neral urns.  Culumella  says  they  were  used  to  preserve 
olives  in.  When  611e<l  with  wine,  they  were  usually  lined 
with  pitch  or  some  other  coating,  on  account  of  the  porous 
nature  of  the  material  of  which  they  were  fonned,  Ara- 
phorm  were  placed  as  urinals  in  the  public  streets  of  Rome 
till  the  time  of  Vespasian. 

AMPLITUDE,  the  angular  distance  of  a celestial  body 
from  the  east  point  when  it  ri.scs,  or  frem  the  west  point 
when  it  sets.  It  depc'iids  upon  the  declination  of  the  star 
and  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  may  be  computed  from 
the  formula. 


hin.  amplitude 


sin.  declination 
cos.  latitude. 
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It  must  be  tucusured  towards  tho  north  or  south  points 
ol'  tho  hori2on,  according  tho  declination  is  north  or 
south.  Fur  the  hxod  stars,  the  amplitude  remams  tho  same 
throughout  the  year:  but  tor  the  sun  it  varies  with  the  de- 
clinatH>u.  I>einir  notliin^  at  the  equinoxes,  and  about  3| 
p4>ints  of  the  compass  at  the  solstices,  or  more  exactly  39°  44' 
of  amplitude,  in  the  latitude  of  London : that  is.  at  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  it  rises  between  N.E.  by  E.  and  N.E.,  and 
sets  l>etweci  N.W.  by  W.  and  N.W. ; and  at  the  winter 
soUtk-e,  it  rises  Itetwecn  S.E.  by  E.  and  S.E.,  and  sets 
between  S.W.  by  \V.  and  S.W. 

The  term  amplitude  was  also  applied  to  what  is  more 
commonly  called  the  range  ofa  gun  ; that  is.  the  whole  hori- 
zontal distance  which  the  gun  will  carry.  It  is  sometimes 
also  used  in  the  integral  calculus. 

AMI^HILL.  [See  Bbdfokdshirr.] 

AMPULLA'RIA  is  used  by  zoologists  as  the  name  of 
a genus  of  fresh-water  spiral  univalve  shells,  which  inhabits 
the  nvers  and  ponds  of  India,  Africa,  and  South  Ame- 
rica. They  are  of  a globular  or  rather  depressed  form,  are 
covered  with  a thick  olive  or  black  Periostrara,  and  often 
banded.  Their  mouth  is  ovate,  with  the  lips  complete  all 
round,  and  often  slightly  thickened  or  rellexed.  The  ani- 
mals are  somewhat  similar  to  the  common  pond  snail,  (Pala- 
dina,)  but  they  have  the  front  of  the  head  nicked  and 
famished  with  two  slight  conical  hom-like  processes,  and 
they  have  long  slender  tentacles,  with  the  eyes  placed  on 
small  pedicels  at  their  outer  base ; these  horns  and  f he 
tentacles  often  contract  into  a spiral  form.  But  the  great 
peculiarity  of  these  animals  is,  that,  unlike  all  other  mollus- 
cous animals  with  comb-like  gills,  they  have  a large  bag, 
which  opens  Wneath,  placed  on  the  side  of  the  respiratory 
cavity,  which  they  probably  can  fill  with  water;  and  it  is 
this  structure  which  most  likely  gives  them  the  power  of 
li\  ing  for  a long  time  out  of  water,  specimens  having  been 
brought  from  Egypt  to  Pahs  alive,  by  only  packing  them  in 
a little  sawdust.  Their  operculum  is  furmc<l  of  concentric 
rings  with  the  nucleus  nearly  in  the  centre  : in  the  species 
which  come  from  India,  this  part  is  generally  shelly,  but  in 
those  of  America  ami  Africa  it  is  always  horny.  Tlie  Indian 
species  lay  globular  pale  green  eggs  about  tl>e  size  of  small 
})cus,  which  are  placed  in  clusters  on  sticks  and  other  things 
m the  ditches : the  eggs  when  dry  form  most  beautiful  ob- 
jects. Some  of  the  African  species  are  reversed,  or  have 
the  whirls  of  the  shell  turned  imin  the  right  to  the  left,  and 
these  have  been  separated  into  a genus,  under  the  name  of 
Lojiiites,  on  this  account.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
by  the  ge<dogist.  that  all  tho  s|iecicH  of  thus  genus  are  purely 
fresh  water,  but  the  large  Egyptian  species,  A,  ornta.  dis- 
ctjvered  by  Olivier  in  Egypt,  lives  in  lake  Manotis,  wbere 
the  water  is  salt,  therefore  there  is  no  proof  that  s^uiie  of 
the  fiwsil  s]H*cies  are  not  marine. 

AMPURDAN,  a district  in  Spain  in  the  province  of 
Catalonia,  between  the  river  Ter  and  tlic  town  of  Rosas.  It 
• oraprises  thirty-two  miles  in  length,  and  twcnty-lbur  in 
breadth,  and  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  tho  province.  It 
pnxluccs  wh^at,  barley,  Indian  com,  and  wine.  The  ca- 
pital is  Ampuhias. 

AMPU'RIAS,  a town  of  Catalonia  of  some  note  in 
antient  times,  but  now  sunk  into  insignificance.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  an  elevated  spot  near  the  Gulf  of  Rosas.  42<*  7' 
N.  lat..  and  about  3^E.  long.,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Gerona, 
und  about  seventy  miles  N.E.  of  Barcelona.  At  a very 
antient  period,  this  town  was  named  Emporium,  on  account 
of  its  extensive  trade;  a Greek  colony  from  Marseilles 
sotrled  there,  perhaps  about  the  year  545  b.c.  Ampurias 
had  anti(*nlly  a square  harbour  on  the  east  side  of  the  town, 
very  capacious  and  secure,  part  of  the  wall  of  which  is  still 
visible  upon  a rock  washed  by  the  sea.  The  port  has  been 
ul>»tructe<l  by  the  great  quantity  of  sand  carried  down  by  the 
rivers  Fluvia  and  Ter,  wmicb  empty  themselves  into  tlie  sea 
not  far  fn>in  Ampurias.  On  the  western  side  of  the  town, 
ruins  of  walls  and  edifices  are  still  seen,  and  until  the  hist 
i»entur)-,  medals,  coins,  and  other  relics  of  its  former  splen- 
d>ur  were  found.  Under  the  empire,  about  the  second  cen- 
iur>‘  of  our  sra,  its  decline  began,  and  it  is  now  rwluced,  to 
forty  miserable  bouses  inhabited  by  poor  farmers.  In  the 
'line  of  tlie  Goths  it  was  still  a place  of  some  consideration, 
and  an  episn^pal  .see.  Ampurias  liclongs  to  the  district  of 
Gerona.  C'a->tcllon  de  .\mpurias,  a town  not  far  from  it.  is 
frequently  luisluken  ibr  the  wimc  city.  (See  Strabo,  l>ook 
la.  p.  KiO  CRhaiib. ; Minano;  Ma^fleu,  L’spojSa  (jri^tt./ 

AMPUTATION,  from  amputn,  to  cut  off;  tho  opera- 


tion of  cutting  off  a limb  from  tho  body.  Such  is  the  con- 
stitution of  the  animal  body  in  general,  and  ospeciallv  of 
the  more  perfectly  organized  l>ody,  that  if  one  part  of  it  be 
diseased,  the  whole  system  suffers,  while  a gi>neral  dis- 
turbance of  the  system  cannot  exist  long  without  producing 
specific  ffiseasc  in  somo  individual  organ.  Hence  con- 
stitutional and  liKal  diseases  are  found  iu  exert  a most  im- 
portant influence  over  each  other.  Some  local  diseases  are 
of  an  incurable  nature,  and  proceed  progressively  from  bad 
to  worse.  At  first,  these  diseases  may  not  materially  affect 
the  general  health,  but  in  their  progress  they  produce  so 
much  constitutional  disturbance,  as  to  endanger  life,  and 
ultimately  to  destroy  it.  In  this  case,  life  is  really  cndangere<l 
and  destroyed  by  the  local  malady ; remove  that,  provided 
the  remov^  can  be  effected  before  the  general  liealth  is 
irreparably  impaireil.  and  not  only  is  death  averted,  but 
health  itself  is  restored.  Hence,  in  all  ages,  the  necessity 
and  advantage  have  been  obvious  enough,  of  removing  a 
part  of  the  b^y  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  remamder, 
and  men  have  always  been  willing  to  submit  to  the  loss 
of  a limb  in  order  to  save  the  body,  on  the  ground  ‘ that  it  is 
better  to  live  with  three  limbs  than  to  die  w'ith  four.* 

But  although  it  must  always  have  been  clear,  that  it  is  a 
gain  to  save  life  even  at  tho  cost  of  a limb,  when  nothing 
but  the  rotnov'al  of  the  limb  can  pre.ser\*e  the  body,  yet  it 
was  not  always  easy  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Whoever  under- 
stands Cho  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  considers  the 
quantity  that  is  sent,  and  that  must  necessarily  be  sent,  to 
each  member  of  the  body  for  its  nouiisbment,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  blood-vessels  that  are  divided  in  cutting  off  a 
limb,  will  readily  perceive  how  impossible  it  must  have  been 
to  perform  the  operation  of  amputation  before  any  certain 
mode  was  known  of  stopping  tno  flow  of  blood  ^ra  the 
wounded  blood-vessels.  But  no  such  mode  of  stopping  htc- 
morrhage  was  known  to  the  antients : consequently,  though 
they  daily  saw  the  necessity  of  performing  the  operation 
of  amputation,  yet  they  looked  upon  the  operation  with 
terror,  and  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  undertaking 
it.  And  no  wonder : when  they  did  venture  upon  it,  the 
consequences  were  appalling,  llicy  cut  through  the  flesh 
with  a red-hot  knife,  hoping  by  this  means  to  prevent  a 
fatal  loss  of  blood.  After  having  )>erformed  this  opera- 
tion, they  dressed  the  wound  with  scalding  oil,  in  order  to 
complete  what  the  burning  knife  may  have  left  imperfect. 
But  these  expedients  stopped  only  for  a short  time  the 
flow  of  blood.  The  whole  surface  of  tho  wound  was  con- 
verted into  an  eschar,  which  for  a time  stopped  the  bleed- 
ing. But  the  eschar  l)cing  dead  matter  it  was  at  length 
thrown  off  by  the  action  of  the  living  parts  beneath.  The 
moment  this  took  place,  the  mouths  of  the  blood-vessels 
were  ogun  opened,  haemorrhage  took  place  just  as  at  first, 
and  the  patient  perished  from  loss  of  blood.  The  uni- 
formity w'ltli  which  this  event  took  place  after  amputation 
performed  in  this  mode,  could  not  but  cause  the  operation 
to  be  regarded  with  dismay.  Nevertheless,  it  is  pretty  clear, 
that  in  the  time  of  Celsus,  the  surgeons  of  that  age  were  not 
without  some  notion  of  the  true  mode  of  stopping  hsmor- 
rhage  from  wounded  blood-vessels,  for  that  writer  gives 
particular  directions  to  take  bold  of  the  vessels,  to  tie  them 
in  two  places,  and  then  to  divide  the  intermediate  portion  ; 
certain,  however,  it  is,  that  this  practice  was  not  extended 
to  amputation,  because  nothing  was  ever  amputated  by  the 
antients  but  a part  absolutely  mortificfl  or  dead ; and  in  a 
part  thus  mortified  or  dead,  it  is  not  practicable  to  secure 
the  blood-vessels  by  the  needle  and  ligature.  The  general 
introduction  into  surgery,  of  the  methoa  of  stopping  hemor- 
rhage by  taking  up  the  ^vlded  blood-vessel  with  a needle, 
and  placing  a ligature  around  it,  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
sider^ as  much  a modern  improvement,  as  if  no  allusion 
whatever  had  been  made  to  it  by  antient  writers. 

But  if  a knowledge  of  the  mode  of  stopping  hemorrhage 
by  tying  the  blood-vessel,  he  indispensable  to  the  safety  of 
surgical  operations  in  general,  the  knowledge  of  some  mode 
of  preventing  the  loss  of  blood  during  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  an  operation  is  indispensable  to  the  safetv'  of  the 
operation  of  amputation  in  particular.  So  large  arc  the 
trunks  of  tho  main  bloocl-vesseU  Ihut  supply  tho  limbs,  and 
90  great  is  the  quantity  of  bloo<l  that  flows  from  tlic-m  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  (hat  loss  of  life  is  always  the  couse- 
(juenoo  of  a want  of  command  over  these  great  vessels. 
By  the  invention  of  the  instrument  tcrmeil  the  tourniquet, 
an  invention  of  tho  seventeenth  century,  (for  an  account  o. 
the  construction  and  application  of  which  instniraent,  set 
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Art.  Tovrniqubt.)  this  command  it  obtained.  Bv 
these  inetruraents,  then,  namely,  the  tourniquet,  and  the 
needle  and  lijrature,  modern  surgeons  have  such  a perfect 
command  over  the  blood'Veseels.  that  operations  may  be 
performnl,  in  which  the  larf^t  trunks  are  divided  without 
the  loss  scarcely  of  a sickle  drop  of  blood.  On  this  account, 
the  mere  removal  of  a limb  excites  in  the  modem  surgeon 
no  degree  of  anxiety;  the  operation  of  amputation  is 
scarcely  ever  attended  with  the  slightest  hazard ; neverthe- 
less, there  are  circumstances  cminocted  with  amputation  of 
the  greatest  possible  importance,  delicacy,  and  difficulty,  on 
a clear  and  ooriect  view  of  which  life  depends ; to  obtain  such 
a view,  the  most  extensive  knowle^,  and  the  most  accurate 
discrimination,  are  rnmiaite;  while,  to  act  in  conformity 
with  it,  a high  degree  of  moral  courage  is  often  no  loss  neces- 
sary. Perhaps  the  determination  of  the  exact  time  at  aHiich 
to  amputate  is  sometimes  among  the  most  difficult  points 
of  surgery ; that  is,  the  determination  of  the  time  when  the 
presen  ation  of  the  limb  is  no  longer  pessiblo;  and  when, 
therefore,  it  is  right  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  any 
further  exhaustion  of  the  health  and  strength  by  the  removal 
of  the  limb.  The  discrimination  of  the  cases  that  absolutely 
require  amputation,  in  contradistinction  to  those  in  which 
the  necessity  of  amputation  may  be  superseded  by  skilful 
suigical  treatment;  the  easiest  and  safest  methods  of  {>er- 
forming  the  operation ; and  the  best  mode  of  treating  the 
patient  after  the  operation  has  been  performed,  involve  con- 
siderations of  the  last  importance  which  ore  o^n  not  with- 
out considerable  difficulty,  but  these  are  considerations  purely 
and  exclusively  professional,  and  cannot  be  treated  of  in  a 
work  like  tlie  present.  No  one,  however,  can  look  into  the 
modem  books  which  treat  of  this  subject  without  being 
struck  with  the  prodigious  advancement  which  suigory  has 
made  in  recent  tiroes ; without  being  deeply  impressed  with 
a sense  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  aue  to  the  illustrious  men 
who  found  surgery  a mean,  and  not  infrequently  a mis- 
chievous art.  and  who  have  exalted  it  into  a noble  and 
beneficent  science. 

AMRlTSIR,  a very  antient  town,  formerly  called  Cbak, 
the  holy  capital  of  the  people  called  Seiks,  or  Sikhs,  in 
31^  33^  N.  lat.,  and  74^  48'  E.  long.  In  Bumes'  map  of 
the  Indus,  tlie  latitude  and  longitude  are  somewhat  more. 


It  owes  its  present  name  to  a tank  135  paces  square,  which 
was  built  by  the  Gooroo  Ramdas,  who  Hupmved  the  town  to 
such  a degree  that,  for  a time,  it  bore  the  name  of  Rumdas- 
poor.  Ramdas  died  in  1581,  and  in  the  course  of  lime  the 
name  Amrilsir— the  pool  of  immortality— was  transferred 

from  the  tank  just  mentioned  to  the  whole  town.  This  town 
is  without  any  external  walls,  its  bouses  are  buAt  of  bricks 
and  lofty,  but  the  apartments  are  small  and  the  streets  are 
narrow. 

Amritsir  has  a considerable  trade  in  the  shawls  and 
saffron  of  Cushmcrc,  and  is  a place  of  great  opulence  owing 
to  the  resort  of  merchants  and  to  its  being  the  residence  of 
some  bankers  of  extensive  dealings,  lu  native  manufac- 
tures are  confined  to  ooorso  cloths  nnd  inferior  silk  goods. 
The  Rujali  Eunjeet  Singh  of  Lahore,  to  whom  the  district 
is  subject,  has  lately  built  a fort  here,  which  he  calls  Run* 
jectghur.  and  he  has  improved  the  town  by  bringing  a canal 
to  it  from  the  Ravoe.  the  Hydraotes  of  Arrian.  * 

The  sacred  pool  has  a temple  in  its  centre,  which  is  viewed 
with  a high  degree  of  veneration  by  the  inhabitants,  and  is 
dedicated  to  Govind  Singh,  who  died  in  1708.  and  was  the 
last  Gooroo,  or  religious  leader  of  the  bikhs.  A book,  con- 
taining the  code  of  law's,  written  by  Govind  Singh,  is  depo- 
sited in  this  temple,  in  the  service  of  which  upwards  of  500 
priests  are  retaine^l. 

Amritsir  is  about  44  miles  east  from  the  city  of  Lahore, 
which  is  on  the  Ravoe,  and  1312  miles  travelling  distance 
north-west  from  Calcutta. 

J (Rennell's ‘^fcmoir  f/  a M<ip  qflUndostan;  Mamucripl 
' DontmetUM  at  the  India  Bnard,quotfd  bff  Hamilton  ; 
fif  House o/Commoru  on  the  affmrs  q/*  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, August,  1832.) 

AMSTERDAM,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  New 
Holland,  and  the  commercial  capital  of  the  Kingvlom  of 
Holland,  though  not  the  seat  of  ^vemment,  stands  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Ij.  or  Y,  >^^lf  t^f  f ho  Zuider  Zee,  in  52^  23' 
N.  lat.  and  4°  54  £.  long.  The  small  river  Amstrl  runs  inUi 
the  Y through  the  city,  and  gives  to  it  the  Latinized  name 
of  Amstelodamum,  and  its  old  name  of  Amstelredamme  or 
Amsteldam;  the  word  dam,  which  so  often  occurs  in  the 
> names  of  Dutch  towns,  means  * a dvke.  or  embankment  of 
\ earth  to  separate  two  lakes  or  canals.'  The  Arostel,  four 
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milM  south  of  th«  city,  » joined  by  the  Verht,  a branch  of] 
the  oUl  Rhine  which  runs  Utrecht.  Arnsterdam  is  ' 
thirtV'two  miles  north-east  of  the  Hairuc.  and  )07  north  of 
Brussels,  the  capital  of  BelKiuro.  The  city  is  in  the  form 
of  a crescent  with  the  two  horns  projecting  into  the  Y,  and 
forming  a kind  of  port.  The  Y forms  the  port  of  Amster- 
dam, which  was  formerly  only  protected  by  a double  row  of 
piles  driven  into  the  ground  trough  the  atter : the  two  rows 
were  about  seventy  feet  asunder.  About  twenty-one  open- 
ings. called  booms,  were  left  for  ships  to  pass  through,  but 
were  carefully  closed  at  night  Large  vessels  which  could 
not  pass  through  were  moored  outside  in  the  laag  or  har- 
bour. Between  the  town  and  the  inner  row  of  piles  was  the 
harbour  for  tl>e  small  craft.  At  present  two  dikes  enclose 
the  east  and  west  docks  respectively.  One  bogimi  near  the 
Kraan  Sluis  and  runs  eastward,  having  an  entrance  called 
the  Dok  Sluts;  the  other  commences  near  the  Haarlom- 
mer  Sluit*  and  runs  weslwonl.  (See  Plan  of  Amsterdam, 

I 9.10,  door  C.  van  Baarsel  & Zoon.}  On  the  land  side  it 
is  siuTounde<l  by  ditches  and  ramparts,  which  are  now 
planted,  after  tlte  Ihitch  fashion,  with  trees,  and  make  an 
agreeable  promenade:  the  iManlaadje  (place  planted  with 
trees)  nn  the  south  side  of  the  town  is  the  chief  place  of  re- 
sort on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  approach  to  this  capital 
on  the  land  side,  esjwfcially  from  Haarlem,  is  describw  as 
very'  striking;  the  view  extends  over  spacious  meadows, 
cov'ered  with  luxuriant  grass,  to  the  capital,  where  the  tall 
masts  of  ships,  spires,  and  houses  are  all  mingled  toge- 
ther : and  this  scene  of  activity  and  wealth  is  in  the  midst  of 
a marsh,  which  seems  every  moment  threatened  with  inun- 
dation from  the  bnmfull  cansds  and  waters  which  siu’round 
it.  But  these  form  the  best  defence  of  Amsterdam,  and 
enable  the  inhabitants  to  lay  the  whole  country  around 
under  water. 

Amsterdam  was  originally  a salt  marsh,  and  in  order  to 
make  a foundation  for  houses,  it  was  noceseary'  to  drive  large 
piles  of  wood  or  rather  masts  through  a layer  of  |^t.  which 
in  some  places  is  said  to  be  fbrtyor  fifty  feet  thick.  The 
nature  of  the  soil  may  differ  somewhat  in  different  parts  : the 
following  facts  will  show  still  better  its  character.  lnl6U5, 
a well  was  dug  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  Amsterdam  (Oude 
Mannen-en  vrtiuwen  Gasthuis)  to  the  depth  of  232  Dutch 
feet  After  seven  feet  of  earth,  there  were  found  nine  feet 
of  neat,  and  then  soft  clay,  sand,  earth,  clay  rather  hard, 
and  earth.  alUigethor  making  fifty-one  feet  of  depth.  Then 
came  ten  feel  of  sand,  in  which  stratum  the  piles  of  Amster- 
dam chiefly  rest.  At  the  depth  of  seventy  feet  there  was 
found  (Kie  foot  of  pieces  of  peat.  Sand,  through  which  they 
did  not  make  their  way,  was  found  at  the  depth  of  2.3(2  feet. 
(See  Toorifel  der  I’ert^igde  Nederlonden,  kc.  tioor  Halma 
und  BitHier,  I.ieeuwarden,  1 725.) 

Sueli  is  the  substructure  of  a town  which  now  contains 
above  200,000  inhabitants.  The  streeU  are  generally  in 
straight  lines  along  the  banks  of  the  canals,  which  intersect 
the  city ; among  the  finest  are  the  Heeren  Graft  or  Gragt. 
and  the  Keisers  Gragt,  both  of  which  are  magnificent 
streets.  Those  in  the  central  parts  of  the  town  are  narrow 
ami  without  foot-pavement.  The  private  hmisos  arc  nearly 
all  of  hrick,  painted  ami  omamonteil  with  different  colours. 
The  Kalver  Straal  is  filial  with  sliopa  for  jewellery,  porce- 
lain,Ctiina,  books,  pictures,  and  other  articlesof  luxury,  and 
though  narrow,  this  defect  is  cmnpcnsatml  by  the  rich  dis- 
play of  merchandize.  Several  of  the  streets  are  lined  with 
fine  rows  of  elms,  walnut  trees,  and  limes.  The  canals 
within  the  town,  w as  the  Dntch  call  them,  are  so 

numerous  that  the  city  is  dividetl  into  ninety  islands,  which 
eommuniente  hy  2'JU  bridges:  the  Amstel  iUelf  divides 
the  town  into  the  eastern  or  old,  and  western  or  new  part, 
ami  n crossed  by  a bridge,  the  Amstel-Briig,  portly  built  of 
brick  ami  partly  of  stone,  with  thirty-five  arches ; it  is  abnnt 
610  English  feet  long,  sixty-four  and  a half  wide,  and  fur- 
nished with  iron  balustnulos.  Through  the  eleven  central 
arches  large  ships  pass.  Near  the  hrulgo  is  the  great  sluice, 
(Arastclsluis.)  by  which  the  waters  of  the  river  can  be  either 
dammed  out,  or  allowed  to  flow  through  the  city.  By  shut- 
ting the  gates  the  course  of  the  Amstel  is  stopped,  and  the 
c.>unlry  round  the  city  laid  under  water. 

Amsterdam  contains  thirteen  churohes  for  the  reformed 
religion,  one  English  Presbyterian,  one  English  Episcopal, 
one  of  the  Remonstrants,  three  Lutheran,  two  Anabaptist, 
one  of  the  Uniteil  Brethren,  sixteen  Catholic,  one  Armenian, 
one  Greek,  fire  Jansenist,  one  Portuguese  and  one  German 
Synagi^e,  in  all  forty-seven  places  of  worship,  or  one  for 


I every  4255  persons.  The  number  of  charitable  institutions 
' is  cnnsideraiile. 

This  city  has  twelve  public  places,  hut  not  one  of  them  is 
either  largo  nr  msgtiificent : the  bogt  (bend)  of  the  Heeren- 
gragt  is  a kind  of  circus  which  contains  some  of  the  best 
houses  in  Amsterdam.  In  the  Dam  wc  see  the  Stamms,  or 
old  town-hall  of  Amsterdam,  built  of  Bremen  and  Bentbeirp 
stone,  and  said  to  rest  on  13,659  piles  of  wood  (Halma) : it 
is  282  feet  long.  335  deep,  at^  116  high,  and  crowned  widi 
a tower.  The  interioris  adorned  with  a proftiskm  of  marble, 
statues,  and  pictures,  which  attwt  the  splendor  of  Am- 
sterdam merchant,  when  he  erected  this  edifice  in  1648, 
during  the  glorious  days  of  the  republic.  'I'be  marble  ball 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  room  in  Europe,  being  120  feet  long, 
56  feet  broad,  and  96  feet  high.  I>juis  Buonaparte,  wte 
had  a great  liking  for  palaces,  contrived  to  get  possession 
of  this  when  be  was  King  of  Holland,  and  the  present  royal 
family  retain  it  os  a palace.  -Hie  Hours,  or  exchange,  is  a 
large  old  building  with  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  con- 
course ofmorohants  from  all  countries. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  or  the  Old  Church,  iOude 
Kerk,)  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  its  precise  date  is  unknown. 
In  1578  the  Reformed  service  was  first  peribrroed  in  it. 
The  length  of  the  church  with  the  tower  is  about  278  feet ; 
the  tower  itself  is  2214  bigh : the  width  of  the  church 
at  the  transepts,  measured  on  the  inside,  207],  and  on  the 
outside  192  feet.  This  church  contains  the  tombs  and 
monuments  of  many  of  the  great  warriors  and  seamen  of 
Holland:  among  them  is  the  monument  of  Admiral 
Heemskirk- 

The  New  Church  (AVevsM  Kerk)  was  originally  built, 
partly  on  the  model  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  but  being 
burnt  down  in  1645,  it  was  speedily  rebuilt,  and  is.  in  the 
pinion  of  the  Duudi,  one  of  the  handsomest  churches  in 
nurdpe.  Its  pulpit  » a curious  specimen  of  carving  ; and 
the  groat  organ  is  also  much  admi^.  It  is  350  feet  long, 
says  a Dutch  deseriplion,  2)0  wide  at  the  transepta;  the 
upper  part  rests  on  52  pillars  of  hard  stone,  and  the  church 
is  lighted  by  75  large  windows.  It  U also  conspicuous  for 
its  noble  aiHl  incomparable  bronze  (or brass?)  ornaments  of 
the  quire,  which  eonsUt  of  six  quadrangular  (luted  columns, 
and  fourteen  other  small  pillars,  witn  two  great  doors, 
adorned  with  two  lions  holding  the  arms  of  the  city,  and 
surrounded  with  well-executed  leaf-work  : all  this,  weighing 
many  thousand  pounds,  rests  on  a noble  marble  base.  This 
bronze  work,  which  from  top  to  bottom  is  30  feet  high,  is 
cleaned  twice  a-ycar. 

In  the  high  quire  of  this  church  is  the  marble  monument 
of  the  great  Dutch  admiral  De  Ruyter.  In  another  port  of 
this  church  is  erected  a monument  to  the  liero  Van  Bpeyk. 

The  Admiralty  buildings,  the  dock-yard,  the  extensive 
magazines,  on  I^attcnburg,  and  even  the  model-room  are 
accessible  to  strangers.  Near  tho  dock- yard  is  a marine 
school,  called  the  Kweek-School,  or  seminary,  for  the  in- 
struction of  youths  in  naval  tactics.  The  warehouses  and 
quays  of  the  East  and  West  India  Companies,  though  they 
are  very  considerable,  will  not  excite  the  wondor  of  any 
person  who  has  visited  tlie  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Among  the  many  literary  establishments  of  Amsterdam 
we  most  mention  the  academy  on  tlie  Keizergragt,  a large 
nnd  tolerably  handsome  building,  whose  title  is  indicated  by 
the  words  FELIX  MERITIS,  in  large  gilt  letters,  under 
the  pediment.  This  academy  is  dividi^  into  five  sections, 
which  embrace  the  various  departments  of  science  ami 
learning.  There  is  also  an  observatory.  The  Doctrina  et 
AmicHia  is  another  learned  society,  which  has  a library, 
museum,  and  newn-room  in  the  Kalver  Struat.  The  bota- 
nical garden  is  not  extensive,  but  contains  some  old  speci- 
mens ofCapi‘  plants. 

Among  the  places  of  amusement  are  three  theatres. 
Among  tlie  prisons,  the  fiatphuii,  where  the  criminals 
u<od  to  saw  various  foreign  woods,  and  tlie  Spinhuil  (spiu- 
ning-huuse)  for  fcrealet.  are  best  known. 

The  coramereo  of  Amsterdam  was  founded  by  the  industry 
and  perseverance  of  its  inhabitants,  to  which  the  institution 
of  the  bank  in  1609  has  materwliy  contributed.  This  is 
one  of  the  oldest  estabUshments  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and 
has  always  been  conducted  with  the  utmost  regularity  and 
good  faith.  Amsterdam  is  a great  depfit  both  fur  the  com- 
modities of  the  East  and  Wnst  Indies,  with  which  it  carries 
on  a great  trade  through  tiie  Dutch  colonies  and  its  own 
trading  companies. 

The  approach  to  AniKterdam  from  the  North  Sea  or 
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German  Ocean  through  the  pas^a^e  rorme<l  by  the  Texel 
ami  Ihc  extreme  point  of  North  HuHan<l  into  the  Zuider 
Zee,  the  navigation  of  which  i«  difllcuU:  near  the  entrance 
IS  a bar  culled  the  Pampas,  over  which  ships  are  taken  by 
means  of  large  vohacU  or  boxes,  calleil  camels,  which  being 
passed  under  the  ship,  and  then  exhausted  of  their  water, 
buoy  the  whole  up  several  fceL  But  since  the  completioa 
in  lSi5,  of  the  great  IIklokr  Canal,  (64  English  miles 
long.)  Amsterdam  has  at  all  seasons  a safe  and  easy  com* 
municatiun  with  the  Texcl  by  means  of  an  inland  navi- 
gation through  the  whole  length  of  North  Holland.  By 
means  of  its  ennuis  Amstettlam  has  an  easy  water  com- 
munication with  Utrecht  and  the  Rhine,  with  Haarlem,  the 
Haag.  Leyden,  Delfl,  and  Rotterdam.  One  steam-boat  is 
employ  ed  during  summer  in  conveying  passengers  to  Ham- 
burg, and  two  smaller  ones  as  ferr)'-bo>ats  across  the  Zuider 
Zee.  Amsterdam  has  no  water  that  is  fit  to  drink  or  suit- 
able fur  culinar>'  purposes,  but  what  is  brought  in  boats  from 
the  Vecht,  a distance  of  flftcen  miles : the  pure  water  of 
Utrecht  is  sold  in  the  streets  fur  table  use  and  for  making 
tea  and  coffee.  The  want  of  so  indispensable  a necessary 
must  be  unfavourable  to  health,  ami  the  stench  that  arises 
from  the  canals  in  the  hot  days  of  summer  is  sometimes 
almost  intolerable.  The  fuel  of  this  great  city  is  chiefly 
turf,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Billets  of  wc^  are  occasionally  used,  and  coals 
from  Newcastle  or  the  Forth  by  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  them.  It  is  remarked  that  Amsterdam  has  changed  so 
Uttlo  for  the  last  century,  that  the  guides  and  descriptions 
of  this  city,  published  a century  ago,  muy  still  be  considered 
as  correct  and  useful  companions,  llie  origin  of  Amsterdam 
is  traced  to  a small  fishing  place,  establishe<l  on  the  Amstel, 
probably  during  the  twelfth  century  ; but  the  date  has  not 
been  ascertain^  by  Dutch  antiquaries ; the  name  Amstel- 
tlain  first  occurs  in  a letter  of  Count  Floris,  a.d.  i'276,  in 
which  lie  exempts  the  town  of  Amstelredammc  from  certain 
tolls  or  taxes.  In  1482  it  was  walled,  and  from  I576,  when 
the  slates  of  Zeeland  and  Holland  united  with  Brabant, 
Flanders,  See.,  in  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  it  began  to  ac- 
quire that  commercial  superiority  which  Antwerp  had 
hitherto  possessed ; and  of  which  its  various  sufferings 
tendeil  to  deprive  iL  When  the  Schelde  was  closed  in  1648. 
the  commerce  of  Amsterdam  increased  still  more  at  the 
expence  of  Antwerp.  The  area  on  which  the  town  stands 
lias  of  course  been  extended  at  different  periods,  but,  as  far 
us  we  can  learn,  not  since  1668. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  ore  West  and  East  India  pro- 
duce, tobacco,  hides,  rice,  linseetl.  and  grain : the  iwlae  of 
imports  of  the  chief  articles  into  Amsterdam  by  sou  was. — 
in  1829,  2.107, 862/.:  1830.  1,864.891/.:  1B3I.  1.904,261/. 
The  chief  exports  to  Great  Britain  are  cheese,  oil-cakc,  oak- 
bark.  and  grain. 

In  1827,  1887  ships  entered  the  port  of  Amstenlam. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  cleared  at  Amsterdam  was, 
in  1829,  1975:  in  1830.  1996:  in  1831,  1624.  Those  to 
Great  Britain  were  respectively  in  the  three  years,  82,1 14. 
and  209. 

Tlie  manufactures  of  Amsterdam  are  considerable : the 
principal  are  the  bleaching  of  wax  and  linen  cloth,  the  ma- 
nufacturing of  tobacco,  leather,  silk,  sugur,  calico-printing, 
cotton-spinning,  diamond  cutting,  cannon  foundry,  and  shi|>- 
biiilding. 

Population  of  Amsterdam  in  1814  . 180.000 
1820  . 195,000 
1829  . 201.000 
Januaiy  1st,  1830  . 202,364 
Of  this  number,  202.364,  there  ware  90,332  males,  and 
1 12,032  females. 

Mklaa  FrntAln.  ToUL 
Deaths  in  Amsterdam  in  1829  . 4U66  . 3942  7998 

Births  „ . 3786  . 3618  = 7403 

In  this  year  there  were  25  deaths  of  persons  above  the 
age  of  90,  of  whom  1 7 were  females. 

Biisching  states  the  number  of  houses  in  Amsterdam,  in 
1 732.  at  26,835,  which,  wo  suspect,  is  more  than  the  present 
numWr,  and  adds  that  the  population  was  supposed  not  to 
exceed  2OU.000.  The  burials  from  1747  to  1752,  a |)criod  of 
six  \vars.  averaged  8247  each  year. 

The  lowest  ranges  of  the  thermometer  noted  at  Amsterdam 
arc.  . 1798  . 30th  December  . 2 Fahrenheit. 

1823  . 21st.lanuary  . 4 „ 

1830  . 2d  Febniarv  . I „ 


AMSTERDAM,  a small  island  in  the  Indian  Oceu. 
discovered  in  1697,  by  Van  Vlaniing,  a Dutch  narigator. 
and  situated  in  34^  42^  S.  lat„  and  76*^  51'  E.  long. 

This  island  is  about  four  miles  and  a quarter  lung  fhio 
north  to  south,  and  two  and  a quarter  from  east  to  west; 
but  so  much  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  a basin  or  harbour, 
that  its  surface  docs  not  contain  more  tlian  between  seven 
and  eight  square  miles  of  land.  The  basin,  here  men- 
tionefl,  was  formerly  a large  volcano,  into  the  eustem  sidt- 
of  which  the  sea  ba.s  forced  a passage  by  the  action  of 
its  waves,  which  roll  with  an  uninterrupted  current  fruis 
Ute  cast. 

The  width  of  the  breach  thus  made  is  lOOU  feet,  but  tb»- 
part  of  the  opening  through  which  the  tide  (lows  is  entr 
onC'fiAh  of  that  width.  The  original  fonn  of  the  enter 
was  that  of  an  ellipse,  its  largest  diameter  licing  3900  fed. 
and  its  smallest  2560  feet;  it  hatl  thus  a circuiDferrnreci 
nearly  a mile  and  threo-<iuarters,  and  as  its  sides  ri»e  to  the 
height  of  700  feet,  at  an  angle  of  66*^  w ith  the  horizoD,  tlx 
brim  of  the  basin  has  a circuit  of  rather  more  than  tve 
miles:  it  must  therefore  have  Ijcen  ope  of  Uic  lari:wt  kmd 
of  craters.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the  ba.Mn  i» 
1 74  feet,  which,  added  to  the  height  of  the  sides  above  the 
water,  gives  874  feet  for  its  entire  depth. 

The  coast  in  every  other  part  U inatx'essible,  and  exkibiU 
everywhere  successive  streams  of  lava.  To  the  north  of  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  a short  distance  from  it,  i*  ui 
insulated  rock,  of  a pyramidal  form,  which  rises  out  of  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  l>etwecn  2UU  and  30U  feet.  This  r.ick 
is  compi>s(Hl  of  forty  or  fifty  horizontal  layers  of  lava,  piltd 
regularly  one  upon  the  other.  The  fiwe  of  these  lavewn 
cracked  and  dividinl  by  perpendicular  fissures,  m^v  uf 
which  arc  filled  with  veins  of  obsidian  or  volcanic  glass.  aO'i 
the  same  appearance  is  visible  several  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  sea.  In  other  uf  the  (Iasuix's  arc  some  curiou> 
specimens  of  zeolite.  Signs  of  IWion  arc  evident  on  even 
part  of  the  surface  of  this  rock,  w hich  seen  from  a thon 
distance  has  the  appearance  of  scoria  from  an  iron  furnace. 
Obsidian  and  puimce-stono  abound  on  all  the  coast 

The  slanting  sides  of  the  crater  contain  many  tbcncal 
springs,  some  of  which  run  freely,  while  others  ooze  out  in 
the  form  of  mud.  The  tcmi^rature  of  these  sprinirv  u 
various,  some  being  196’’  of  Fahrenheit,  and  others  tube 
boiling  heat;  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  aunov 
phere  when  these  temperatures  were  taken  being  if. 
Swamps  and  stagnant  ]kk>1s  of  water,  vaning  in  ibetr 
heat  from  80°  to  130°,  are  found  on  every  part  of  the  islaad. 
Most  of  the  springs  are  bnickish : one  of  them,  the  lem- 
perature  of  which  is  112°,  is  strongly  chalybeate. 

The  soil  is  altogether  volcanic  : it  is  S|iongy  and  puroox 
and  trembles  under  the  feet.  If  the  car  be  applied  to  the 
surface,  a sound  like  that  of  bubtding  water  may  he  beard 

The  sea  on  the  coast  nlvounds  with  fish.  Among  tbc«e 
are  some  red-coloured  perch,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in 
length;  another  species  of  perch  from  three  to  fiHir  fret 
long : rock-cod  and  bream.  Tlic  quantity  of  cray  fish  seen 
crawling  on  the  liar,  at  the  entrance  of  the  crater  at  lo* 
water,  is  almost  incredible : and  they  are  so  plentiful  m the 
open  sea,  that  if  a basket  baited  with  llesh  be  lowered  to 
some  depth  for  a few  minutes,  it  will  be  found  half 
with  cray*4sh  when  drawn  up. 

No  frutescent  plant  is  found  on  the  island.  The  list 
of  its  vegetables  is  confined  to  mosses,  and  other  genera  of 
the  cryptogamou.H  class,  with  a few  kin<U  of  grasses.  Not 
a single  quadrupevl  of  any  kind  inhabits  the  island,  sbicb 
is  likewise  free  from  all  insects,  with  the  exception  of  the 
common  tiy.  Land  hirda  are  never  seen  here,  but  tbe 
number  of  aquatic  birds  which  resort  hither  to  lay  th«r 
eggs  is  astonishing.  Among  those  are  the  white  and  the 
brown  albatross;  crested  penguin;  black,  grey,  blue.  ^ 
stormy  petrel ; puffin : silver  bird,  or  sea-swallow ; and  ^ 
small  brown  duck,  not  larger  than  a thrush. 

The  shore  of  Amsterdam  island  is  resorteil  to  by  gre®t 
numbers  of  seals,  for  which  reason  this  speck  in  the 
nearly  2000  miles  distant  from  any  land,  except  tbe  Utile 
island  of  Su  Paul,  is  vihitetl  by  the  Americans,  who  can) 
the  skins  which  they  there  pnK  ure,  to  China. 

A paper  in  the  iwenticln  volume  of  the  PhiIf>»*/iAira. 
Traruactioiu,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  diM'Ovcry  « 
this  island  by  Van  Vlaniing.  states,  thot  the  sea  was  tbea 
so  crowded  by  seals  and  seu-lions,  • that  it  was  ncvevhar? 
to  kill  them  in  onler  to  effect  a passage  for  the  ship 
shore."  'l*hese  animals,  although  still  abundant,  are  corttio-t 
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not  now  in  sufficient  imiitbetN  to  obstruct  the  pa&sa^re. 
Another  marN'olIoiis  statement  in  thi!  same  puper  was  to 
the  effecl,  that  fish  be  caught  in  the  sea  with  ono 

hand  and  cooked  with  thu  other,  in  the  natural  boiling 
springs,  and  tliis  assertion  has  certainly  been  cxirrohoratcd 
by  Mr.  Barrow,  who,  in  1793,  dropped  some  perch  ‘ living, 
off  the  books  into  a boiling  spring,  and  found  them  ruok^ 
to  perfection  in  fifteen  minutes.' 

Amsterdam  island  is  about  midway  between  Australia 
and  Madagascar.— (PAr/o»opA/c(i/  Trunnitctiotu,  vol.  xx. ; 
Barrow  s rouofie  to  CocAin  Ckimi.) 

AMSTERDAM.  NEW.  [See  Bkrhick.] 

AMU.  [See  Oxus.] 

AMULET,  in  barbarous  ].,atin.  AuiuUluni,  or  Amotetum. 
Some  suppose  the  word  to  bo  of  Arabic  origin.  An  amulet 
bung  round  the  nock,  or  carried  in  any  other  way  about 
the  person,  is  absunlly  believed  to  have  tlie  effect  uf  wonl- 
ing  off  morbid  infections  and  other  ilangurs,  and  even  of 
curing  diseases  by  which  the  Isidy  has  Uren  already  at- 
tacked. The  beliof  in  the  efficacy  of  amulets  has  subsisted 
at  sorao  time  among  almost  ever)'  people,  and  the  thing 
has  l*een  denoted  by  a great  vanely  of  names,  which  it 
U unnecessary  here  to  enumerate.  The  phylacteries,  or 
bits  of  parchment  with  po-ssagesfrom  the  Bible  w ritU'ii  upon 
them,  which  the  Jews  were  wont  to  carry  about  with  them, 
w ere  amuWu ; of  just  the  same  character  are  those  in- 
scribed with  sentem  es  fnmi  the  Koran,  which  the  Moorish 
priests  sell  to  the  negroes  of  Africa,  and-to  which  the  latter 
give  the  name  of  Fetu/ufis.  This  su|)cr»tilion,  which  existed 
also  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  appears  to  have 
in  early  times  prevaile<l  extensively  among  the  converts 
to  Christionity.  if  we  may  judge  by  the  deniinctalioiis 
directed  against  it  by  St.  Chrysostom,  and  others  of  the 
fathers,  llut  even  down  to  our  own  day.  it  has  continued 
to  be  an  article  of  the  popular  crecsl,  that  cerfain  medical 
preparations,  and  other  things,  merely  carried  alK>ut  the 
person,  have  the  power  both  of  repelling  and  of  healing 
diu'ases.  Even  the  celebrated  RoWrt  Boyle  ailopis  this 
notion,  assuring  us  that  he  once  experiencod  the  ellicar.^  of 
auch  an  amulet  in  his  own  case.  * Having  been  one  sum- 
mer,' he  says,  * frequently  subject  to  bleed  at  the  nose,  and 
roductsl  to  employ  several  remedies  to  check  that  distemper; 
that  which  1 found  the  most  cffix-tual  to  stanch  the  Mood  was 
some  moss  of  a dead  man's  skull,  (sent  for  a present  out  of 
Ireland,  where  it  is  far  less  rare  than  in  roost  other  countries.) 
though  it  did  but  touch  my  skin  till  the  herb  was  a little  | 
warmed  by  it.'  (Ktxay  of  the  Vonitusnesn  of  Animal  Bmiiff. 
See  also  his  F.nayn  un  the  Vnefulwttx  of  Katurtd  Phih>  \ 
sopAy.  and  his  Erjirrimrntnl  Ihifroume  nu  s*>mc  Unheeded 
Catuex  rf  the  ln\aluhnty  and  Salubrity  of  thr  Air.)  The 
anodyne  necklace,  which  consists  of  beads  formed  from  tlio 
roots  uf  white  bryony,  and  is  sometimes  hung  around  the 
necks  of  infants  with  the  view  of  assisting  their  teething,  is  j 
an  instance  of  the  still  surviving  confidence  in  the  medical 
virtue  of  amulets.  Such  also  is  the  belief  generally  enter-  i 
tained  by  seafaring  people.  Uiat  a cbiW's  caul  on  board  their  i 
ship  will  preserve  them  from  being  lost — and  many  other 
examples  might  be  easily  quoted. 

A.^1UR,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia.  If  wo  ex- 
cept the  two  largest  rivers  of  Siberia,  (Obv  and  Lena.) 
and  those  of  China,  (Ilnang-ho  and  Yantsc-klang,)  only 
the  Irawaxldy,  in  the  Bumieso  empire,  is  superior  to  it  in 
the  length  of  its  course.  The  sourves  of  the  Amur  arc 
situated  near  110°,  and  its  mouth  about  143°  E.  long.  The 
mouth  is  oppisitc  the  northern  extremity  uf  the  island  of 
Taraikai,  formerly  called  Saghalicn,  in  53°  N,  lat. 

This  river  carries  off  nearly  all  the  waters  of  the  slopes 
and  the  mountains  in  whk’li  the  great  Asiatic  desert, 
Gobi  or  Shnmo,  terminates  towards  tliu  east : and  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  geographical  science  if  wc  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  countiy  which  it  traverses.  But  as  only 
a comparatively  very  small  tract  of  countrj'  along  iU  sources 
belongs  to  the  Russian  empire,  and  all  the  remainder  of 
its  course  is  subject  U»  the  Chinese,  who  do  nut  admit  Euro- 
pean travellers  into  their  territories,  our  know  ledge  of  this 
part  of  the  globe  is  very  deficient. 

The  true  souire  of  the  Amur  is  the  river  Onou,  which 
rises  near  the  1 loth  meridian,  in  50°  N.  lat.,  in  that  range 
of  the  King-gan  Obla  which  is  eallcd  Kentei-Khan.  This 
river,  which  waters  a country  at  present  nearly  unin- 
habited, is  famous  in  Mongol  histor)' . t)ic  great  hero, 
Tihingis-khan,  was  born,  and  distinguia)ic<l  himself  in 
(ua  youth,  on  its  hanks.  The  Onon  first  runs  from  west  to 


ea,st  for  about  160  miles,  and  afterwards  to  the  north-ea-st 
fur  about  320  miles,  till  it  joins  the  Ingoda.  Tlie  latter  river 
rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Tshokondo,  the  highest 
summit  of  the  range,  which  separates  the  tributaries  of  the 
Amur  fn>m  those  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  or  of  the  Yablonoi 
Krebet : and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  tlie  Onon  till  it  joins  it, 
after  a course  of  alwut  160  miles.  After  this  junction 
the  river  is  ralh^  Shilka  by  the  Russians,  and  Saghalien- 
Ula  by  the  Maudshno,  and  ctmtinues  under  this  name  its 
north-eastern  course  for  about  260  miles,  w hen  it  meets  the 
Argun  or  Ergiine,  a large  river,  which  in  iU  upper  course 
is  called  Klierlon.  and  has  its  soun'es  uLo  in  the  Kentei- 
Khan,  hear  the  llUth  uieridiuti.  but  about  three  degrees 
farther  to  the  south,  in  47°  N.  lat.  The  Khcrloii  runs,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chinese  geography,  in  the  first  part  of  iU 
course,  to  thu  north  fur  about  seventy  miles,  then  for  about 
thirty-five  miles  to  tlie  south-east,  and  afterwards  to  tlie  north- 
east for  320  miles.  It  then  changes  the  direction  uf  its 
course  to  the  east,  making  its  way  through  two  ranges  of 
high  mountains,  and  after  having  run  in  this  direction  fur 
about  a hundreil  miles,  it  falls  into  the  large  lake  of  Kuluii 
or  Dalai  Nor,  whose  circumference  is  consideretl  bv  the 
Cdiinese  to  be  about  6U0  li,  or  nearly  210  miles.  {*'1001 
this  lake  the  river  issues  under  the  name  of  Argun,  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  Chinese  and  Russian  empire, 
and.  after  a north-north-eastern  and  northern  course  of 
about  400  miles,  joins  llio  Shilka,  in  53°  23'  N.  lat. 

After  tliis  junction  the  river  is  called  Amur  by  the  Rus- 
sians, who  u(lopte<l  this  name  from  the  Ghileaki,  a tribe  uf 
the  Tunguses,  living  near  its  mouth,  in  whose  language 
Amur  or  Yamur  signifies  the  great  river,  or  the  great  water. 
The  Mandshoo  preserve  the  name  of  Saghalieu-Ula  (river 
of  Black  Water). 

The  Amur  does  nut  long  continue  its  north-eastern 
course.  An  extensive  mountain-range,  the  King-gan  Yalo, 
stretching  from  south  to  north,  obliges  the  river  to  take  the 
same  direction.  But  it  soon  forces  its  way  through  the  moun- 
tains, forming  fiir  |>crbaps  a hundred  miles  a succession  of 
rapid.s  till  it  enters  the  plain  situated  to  the  east  of  the  moun- 
tain-range. Tlie  mpicls  formed  in  this  extensive  tract  do 
not  .seem  to  render  the  river  unnavigable,  though  at  present 
it  is  not  used. 

During  iU  passage  through  the  mountains,  the  Amur 
changes  the  direction  of  its  course  from  nurth  to  cast,  de- 
clines aftcrwanls  bi  (he  south-east  and  soutli,  and  continues 
in  this  directiun  till,  from  the  54lh  parallel,  it  has  descended 
to  the  48th.  It  then  resumes  its  eastern  course,  and  at  its 
most  southern  {mint,  (47(°  lat.,)  its  waters  are  increased  by 
those  of  the  Sungari  or  Songari  Ula,  which  by  the  Chinese 
is  considered  as  the  principal  river.  Tlie  Songari  Ula  rises 
nearly  under  the  42d  parallel  in  a mountain-mass  called 
Tshatig-pe  Shun,  (tlie  White  Mountain  or  Mount  Blanc, 
oil  account  of  the  snow  with  which  its  summit  is  always 
covered,)  which  extends  alung  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Hoang-hai,  (Yellow  Sea.)  and  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  j>cninsula  of  Corea.  Its  general  course  lie*.  N.N.W. 
till  it  joins  the  Naun  or  Noimi  Ula,  a large  river  which  de- 
•eonds  alung  the  eastern  side  of  the  King-gun  Yalo  moun- 
tains, from  the  52d  parallel  to  the  46th  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion from  north-west  to  south-east  After  this  junction  the 
Songari-Ula  runs  EN.E.  till  it  joins  the  Amur. 

At  a considerable  distance  from  thu  junction  with  the 
Songari  Ula,  the  Amur  again  changes  its  course,  running 
henceforth  to  the  N.N.E.  up  to  its  embouchure,  and  tra- 
versing the  country  Ivctween  the  meridians  of  125  and  140, 
and  l>otwcen  the  parallels  of  47  ami  53.  In  this  part  uf  iu 
course  it  receives  another  considerable  river,  the  Usuri-Ula. 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  a high  mountain-range ; but  this  tribututy  of  the 
Amur  is  entirely  unknown. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Amur,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Onon  to  its  mouth,  amounts,  (xirhaps,  to  nearly  2UOO  miles, 
owing  to  the  great  and  frequent  changes  of  its  direction ; 
in  a straight  line,  the  sourc«rs  and  niuuth  arc  only  about 
1330  miles  distant  from  one  another. 

As  far  us  this  river  is  known  it  alKiumlsin  fisli,  but  though 
they  arc  the  same  species  as  those  of  the  river*  in  Europe, 
they  are,  as  Pallas  observes,  distinguished  by  some  pecu- 
liarities. The  most  comiimn  are  two  kinds  of  carp,  {Cypri- 
nu.t  leptoecjiha/us,  l*all.,  Cypriuus  labw.  Poll.,)  barbels,  and 
a Miiallcr  kind  of  shad-fish  (Si/urus  asotujt).  The  lielugn. 
a larger  kind  of  sturgeon,  is  frequently  cauglit  in  the  Shilka, 
but  the  common  sturgeon  is  rare,  as  well  as  a kind  of  TMut 
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(Saimo  OTyrk^nehui).  Cmtr-fish,  w hich  are  not  found  in  the 
north  of  Asia,  arc  venr  frcc[tjent  in  nil  the  tributaries  of  the 
Onon  and  Shflka,  but  they  are  smaller  and  smoother  than 
those  in  Europe.  The  common  pike  is  yedlow  like  gold 
anrl  spotted  like  the  ftsh  m India:  Pallas,  at  the  first 
«ew,  was  inclined  to  consider  them  as  a distinct  spedcs. 
Pearhoyslers  aro  found  in  the  Onon  and  some  of  its  tribu- 
taries, and  the  common  barnacle  in  some  lakes  attains  an  ex- 
traordinar>‘  size  and  thickness.  Pallas  got  some  which  were 
upwards  of  a foot  long,  and  from  three  to  four-tenths  of  an 
inch  thick. 

Thccounttj'  watered  by  this  river  and  its  branches  is  di- 
^ided  by  the  King-gun  Yalo  mountains  into  two  parUi,  quite 
different  in  their  character ; this  mountain  range  is  to  be 
considered  a*  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  groat  desert  of 
Gobi  or  Sham->,  and  the  countn-  to  tho  west  of  it,  about  the 
Onon  and  Argtm,  prescncs  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
llie  desert,  ft  is  considerably  eleviiled  above  the  l<nel  of 
the  sea,  but  as  vet  the  elevation  of  no  part  of  it  has  been 
exactly  detennined.  To  this  elevation  it  must  chielly  be 
attributed,  that  the  Shdka  and  tho  Argnn,  both  of  which  are 
slow  rivers,  an?  commonly  covered  with  ice  from  five  to  six 
months  in  tho  year,  though  they  How  under  the  parallels  of 
London  and  Paris.  The  air,  like  that  of  tho  great  desert,  is 
very  dry.  Rain  in  summer  and  snow  in  winter  are  for  from 
being  abundant  The  greatest  part  of  the  soil,  perhaps 
more  than  nine  tenths,  is  sandy  and  sterile,  and  unfit  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  of  tho  remainder  a small  portion 
ojdy  is  actually  cultivated  : but  in  that  part  of  this  region 
which  Wlongs  to  the  Russian  omnirc,  and  which  may 
amount  to  nearly  one-third,  agriculture  was  much  more 
attended  to  before  the  Cossacks  conquered  it  On  their 
arrival  Iterc,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they 
found  verv  large  tracts  cultivated  with  care,  but  the  cruelties 
and  vexations  exercised  by  them  obliged  a whole  nation,  the 
I).t-ures,  from  which  tins  country  is  callctl  Da-uria,  to 
abandon  their  native  soil  and  to  take  refuge  within  the 
Chinese  empire. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  the  King-gan  Yalo,  which  be- 
longs albigelher  to  tho  Chinese  empire,  exhibits  an  en- 
tirely different  apjjearancc.  Though  the  mountains  which 
separate  tho  valleys  along  tho  Amur,  Songari-Ula,  and  Na-  j 
nn-UIu,  ri^  to  great  height,  the  valleys  seem  not  to  be  ' 
greatly  elevated  al)Ove  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  indi-  ' 
ruled  by  a much  milder  climate,  by  the  frequency  of  large 
f.ire>ls  of  oak,  Hmo-trccs,  and  hazel-nut  trees,  which  replace 
the  scanty  woods  of  fir  and  larch  of  l>a-uria,  as  well  as  by 
tbe  abunJanco  of  a kind  of  cherry-tree.  The  ground  along 
the  river,  and  even  to  a certain  heighten  the  slope*  of  the  ' 
nuxmtains,  is  cultivated,  and  prt>duees  barley,  rye,  wheat, 
Imck-wbeat,  and  hemp,  and  lH?lween  the  fields  extend  fine 
nicudows.  Since  the  accession  of  tho  present  dynasty  to 
the  ihnmc  of  China,  many  persons  are  banished  to  these 
valleys  for  their  crimes  or  rais*lcmeanors : and  tliU  policy, 
it  is  said,  contributes  powerfully  to  iroprov'C  the  state  of 
agriculture.  The  valley  of  the  Usuri.  however,  seems  to 
bo  more  elevated,  and  is  therefore  chiefly  inhabited  by  a 
branch  of  the  MamUhoo,  who  still  follow  a pastoral  life. 
The  mountains  which  divide  this  valley  from  that  of  the 
Songari-Ula  pr.*ducc  a plant,  wlilch  is  regarded  as  a great 
treasure,  the  ginsfinj(,  which  in  China  is  considered  a |wi- 
nneca ; this  w the  only  place  where  it  is  found  on  tho  old 
continent.  [See  Gimshno.] 

Not  far  from  the  biunks  of  the  Rhilka.  and  on  those  of  a 
Mnall  river  called  the  KerUha,  llio  Russians  have  built  the 
town  of  Ncrtshin&k,  which,  acconling  to  Captain  Cochrane, 
di>cs  not  contain  more  than  1000  inhabitants.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal U'wn  in  the  Chinese  territories  is  Kirin  or  Girin-Ula 
on  the  Songari-Ula,  the  scat  of  a provincial  government. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Na-un-Ula  is  the  town  of  Naun-Kolcn. 
and  in  that  of  the  Usuri,  Ninguta,  the  native  place  and 
patrimony  of  tlie  Mandahoo  dyna-sly  at  present  reigning 
in  China. 

The  Rn.ssian  part  of  Da-iiria  has  been  abandoned  by  all 
ihe  native  nations,  except  a small  nuiubcr  of  Tunguses 
who  still  wander  alxiut  with  their  honls.  In  tlic  Chinese 
territories  *<^me  aborigines  are  still  found.  [Sec  M \m>- 
.vnooRiA.]  {7V(ir#/*  o/  Pullas  ainl  Timkovvsky  ; Ritter'* 
Hrdkundf  v*in  Anien.) 

AMURATH.  fSce  Murad.] 

AMYCDA'LE.IL  a naUiral  onlcr  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  division  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons,  among  which  it  i* 
Inown  by  its  bearing  the  kiml  of  fruit  calle«l  a drupe,  by  the 


stamens  being  numetou*  and  arising  from  the  orifice  of  a 
tubular  calyx,  and  by  the  leave*  yielding  the  fluid  c&llefl 
prussic  acid.  Owing  to  the  lost  circumstance,  the  species 
are  all  more  or  less  poisonous,  especially  in  those  parts 
where  the  prussic  acid  w concetitrat^,  a*  the  leave*  of  the 
common  laurel,  the  skin  of  the  kernel  of  the  almond,  &c. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  parts  in  which  the  prussic  ai*iil 
exists  either  in  very  minute  quantity,  or  not  at  all.  as  the  suc- 
culent fruit,  and  sometimes  the  kernel,  arc  haimlesa,  and 
arc  often  valuable  articles  of  food.  It  is  cm  lliis  account  that, 
while  the  general  character  of  the  foliage  is  either  unwhole 
some  or  su.Hpicious,  the  fruit  of  many  of  them  is  nmch  cul- 
tivated. The  peai'h,  the  nectarine,  the  jdum.  the  cherry, 
the  almond,  the  apricot,  prune,  damson,  and  bullace  ore  pro 
dupetl  by  difl'erent  •pecit's  of  this  order. 
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1,  An  MpAndL-U  floirer.  *.  The  Mm*  vHh  Ut«  eorolU  rraorr«l. 

3.  The  tninc  cut  IhcOQcli.  4.  Aotbrn.  5.  L)rup«. 

6.  Stont".  7,  Bnibtj’o. 

Besides  the  substance  already  mentioned,  the  bark  of 
ffmygdaleco  yields  a gum  which  is  similar  in  its  properties  to 
gum  arabic;  and  an  astringent  substance  which  gives  some 
of  the  species  so  much  eOicai-y  in  fevers,  that  their  bark  has 
been  compared  for  utility  to  that  of  Peru : and  even  in  some 
coses,  0*  the  coccomlglia  bark  of  Calabria,  the  pttMlucc  uf 
prutius  coccomilio,  baa  been  preferred. 

AMY’GDALOID,  the  name  of  a variety  of  the  trap 
rocks,  when  in  a utiifurm  base  there  arc  imbedded  round 
or  almond-shaped  bodies,  consisting  of  agate,  calran.v)u* 
spar,  or  zeolite*,  like  almonds  in  a cake ; the  term  i*  derived 
from  tho  Greek  res»?mtding  nn  ahtofid. 

A^IY'GDALUS,  the  genus  from  which  the  onler  derive* 
its  name,  comprehemU  the  almond,  and  the  peach  and  nec- 
tarine, besides  a few  bushes,  the  chief  interest  of  which 
arises  from  their  gay  appearance. 

A.  commuiiU,  the  common  almond,  is  a native  of  Barburv, 
whence  it  had  not  been  transferred  into  Italy  in  the  time  uf 
Cato;  it  has,  however,  lieen  so  long  cultivated  all  over  the 
south  of  EurojH)  and  the  loiu|K'rate  parts  of  Asia  as  to  bavc 
become,  as  it  were,  naturalized  in  the  whole  of  llic  Old  World 
from  Madrid  to  Canton.  In  ihb  country,  it  is  only  grown 
for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  vernal  Uowers ; but  in  the 
countries  that  have  a long  and  hot  summer,  it  is  the  fruit  for 
which  it  is  esteemed,  nils,  which  is  produced  in  immense 
quantities,  is  partly  cxportcil  into  northern  countries,  and 
partly  presscil  for  oil,  or  con*miie<l  for  various  domestic  pur- 
pt^ses.  Although  botanists  distinguish  only  one  snwies  of 
eHtaiile  almond,  yet  there  are  many  varieties,  of  wlitch  the 
principal  ore  the  bitter  ami  the  swwt ; of  each  of  which  the 
Frcncn  and  Italians  have  several  sul>-varietics  distingui»Iic<l 
by  tho  hardness  or  softness  of  their  sliell,  and  the  form  or 
size  of  the  kernel.  Tlicso  have  all  been  introduced  into 
I England,  but  none  of  them  are  capable  of  ripening  their 
I fruit  in  the  neighbourhooil  of  I.4>ndon,  except  in  r.nu&ually 
firm  hot  summers,  prcceilcd  by  mild  and  umnterrupte<l 
springs. 

//.  Persica,  the  peach,  once  called  tho  Persian  apple,  be- 
cause it  was  introduced  from  that  country  into  Europe,  has,  fir 
ages,  been  an  object  of  careful  cuUi\atiim  for  the  sake  of  it* 
delicious  fruit,  and  has  almost  naturalizetl  it»(df  even  in  the 
New  World.  Inourgarilcnsmany  varieties  arc  known,  which 
are  classed  under  the  two  heads  of  ]'caehes  and  ncctarin^^d 
according  as  their  fruit  is  snuKith  or  downy  : of  the  varsetie* 
there  are  few  that  arc  not  worthy  of  cuhiMition.  but  the  Ih*sI 
are,  perhap*.  the  red  magduleii,  noblesse,  and  royal  G'urgo 
poaches,  and  live  Smith's  Ncwingtin,  or  tawny  no«‘tarine. 
For  a late  crop  of  peaches,  the  1?ton  de  Venus  may  be  recoin- 
mendv<l ; but  not  the  Catherine,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  thick 
skinned  Octolier  poaclic?.,  which,  however  excellent  in  tlie 
south  of  Europe,  seldom  ripen,  and  never  acquire  tb«'* 
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nat'iiml  favour  in  tbu  country.  For  presorviug^,  the  blood 
red.  or  sanguinolc  peach,  tbe  tlci>h  of  which  is  of  the  deepest 
2ri~iuon,  is  worth  a place  m a garden. 

For  the  m^/de  of  cullivaliug  the  peach  and  nectarine,  sec 

AMY'OT,  JAt^UKS,  groat  almoner  of  France,  bishop  of 
Au.xerre,  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  rose  to 
these  high  dignities  and  to  wealth  from  the  humblest  rank 
111  life.  He  was  a native  of  Meluu  (1514),  chief  town  of  the 
department  of  Smns  et  Marru,  about  thirty  miles  fVom  Paris. 
His  father  was  a butcher  or  a currier,  it  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained which,  but  in  veiy  limited  circumstances.  Wlien  be 
came  to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies,  lie  was  obliged  to  act 
as  servant  to  some  of  his  fellow  students,  in  order  to  procure 
the  mean*  of  Mibsiatencc,  the  only  weekly  allowanco  which 
ho  received  from  his  friends  boing  a loaf  of  bread.  After 
studying  under  the  learned  professors  of  the  college  of 
France,  which  bad  then  been  recently  founded,  and  aAcr 
taking  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen,  he  went  to  Bourges  to  study  law  ; there  he  dis* 
tinguisbed  himself  so  much  as  to  induce  the  king's  lec- 
turer, Jacques  C^lin,  to  intrust  him  with  the  ctlucation  of 
his  nephews.  Subsequently,  through  the  patronage  of 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  sister  of  Francis  1.,  Amyot  obtained  a 
Greek  and  Latin  chair  at  the  University  of  Bourges.  Wliilst 
he  was  filling  that  situation,  be  undert<juk  a translation  of 
Plutarch's  I^ves,  of  which  ho  dedicated  the  first  books  to 
the  king,  Henri  II.  Thu  monarch,  as  a mark  of  his  appro- 
liation,  gave  him  the  abbey  of  Bollu-sano,  and  desired  him, 
nt  thu  same  time,  to  continue  a work  «o  replete  with  merit. 
This  cimumstanee  gave  him  on  opportunity  of  displaying 
talents  of  anolher  kind  ; for,  under  tho  pretence  of  going  to 
Italy  to  consult  some  manuscripts,  he  was  entrusted  with  a 
letter  froro  Henry  the  Second  to  the  council  of  Trent,  tiien 
assembled.  Although  ho  was  not  invested  with  any  public 
character  or  authority,  he  displayed  nevcrthelesa  much  dim- 
ness and  adroitness  in  his  mission ; so  great,  in  fact,  was 
the  satisfaction  which  tho  Cardinal  of  Tout*non  felt  on  tliis 
oceastoo,  that  ho  recommended  him  to  Henry  II.  as  a fit 
person  to  be  the  tutor  of  hi*  three  younger  sons.  Charles  IX.. 
on  his  coming  to  the  throne  of  France,  made  Amyot  his 
great  almoner  and  keeper  of  the  University  of  Pahs  ; soon 
after  he  gave  him  the  vacant  sec  of  Auxerre.  It  is  said 
that,  at  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  and  on  the  day  his  funeral 
took  place  at  St.  Denis,  the  Parliament  of  Pahs  sent  for 
Amyot,  that  he  might  say  grace  for  them,  acting  as  king  of 
France.  We  should  here  observe  that  Henh  III.,  the  bro- 
ther and  successor  of  Charles,  was  vet  in  Poland : the  Par- 
liament might,  therefore,  suppose  themselves  to  bo  reigning 
in  his  absence : besides,  there  was  then  a party  wlio  wished 
to  put  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  Due  d'Anjou,  second 
brother  of  the  late  king  Charles,  the  same  who  bad  been 
on  the  eve  of  marr)  ing  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  to  refuse 
it  to  the  king  of  Poland.  Amyot  disobeyed  the  commamU 
and  hid  himself.  Henri  III.,  on  his  accession  to  the  thruue, 
continued  him  in  his  dignities,  and  moreover  made  him 
rommander  of  the  onler  of  tho  Holy  Ghost.  Amyot  had 
much  to  suffer  from  the  league  to  which  ho  was  tlvought  to 
1k3  an  enemy  ; he  was  even  accused  of  having  been  privy  to, 
and  having  participated  in.  the  assassination  of  the  Due  de 
Guise,  at  Bluis  (December,  1588).  So  inveterate  were  the 
leaguers  against  him,  that  tbeyutlarkod  and  plundered  him 
^omc  time  after  as  he  was  returning  to  Auxerre : nor,  indeed, 
couli)  he  appease  this  hostile  spirit  until  he  had  obtained  a 
romial  absolution  from  the  Pope's  nuncio,  of  the  crime  of 
purticipatiou  of  which  bo  was  ruspected.  He  was,  howovur, 
afterwards  allowed  to  finish  his  days  in  quietness,  in  his 
diocese,  where  ho  died  in  1593. 

Asa  iiterar)'  man.  Amyot  stands  high : no  one  did  more 
service  to  French  letters.  His  translation  of  Plutarch's 
iJvcs,  which  was  made  from  the  Latin,  is  spirited  and  ele- 
gant ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  best  translation  of  Plu- 
tarch in  Engli-sh,  North's,  is  made  from  Amyot's  French. 
His  Ollier  works  consist  of  French  translations  of  other  Greek 
works,  of  which  the  principal  are.  The  iEthiopic  History  of 
Heliodorus,  seven  books  of  Diodorus,  the  Pastoral  Loves  of 
Dapbnis  and  ClUoe,  Stc.  He  has,  besides,  given  an  Account 
of  his  Journc)'  to  Trent,  in  a letter  addressed  to  M.  de  Mor- 
voilliers.  He  composed  a treaty  on  royal  eloquence  for  the 
use  of  his  pupil,  Henri  III.,  which  was  orinted.  tor  the  first 
time  only,  in  1805.  under  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  It  was  at 
tlic  suggestion  of  Amyot  thatHenri  III.  founded,  in  1575  a 
Greek  and  Latin  library. 


Amyot  has  been  aocjssd  of  avance . *hts  c'narge  is.  how- 
ever, partl.v  refuted  by  the  fxet  of  his  iuving  spent  large 
sums  for  the  repairs  and  embellishments  nf  the  chun  hes 
of  his  diocese.  He  lef^  *Jbe  sum  of  700,000  francs  at  his 
death,  although  he  frequently  complained  of  his  having  been 
ruined  by  tho  league. 

AMV’kl'DB.E,  a natural  order  of  plants  consisting  of 
tropical  trees,  llie  leaves,  bark,  and  fVuit  of  which  abound  in 
fragrant  resin.  It  is  known  among  polypetalous  dicoty- 
ledonous orders  by  its  hypogv  nous  stamens,  which  are  twice 
as  numerous  a.s  the  petals,  by  the  large  disk  in  which  the 
ovarium  is  inserted,  and  by  its  oue-seoded.  ttcshy  fruit, 
covered  all  over  with  resinous  glands. 

The  odoriferous  substances  I'ailed  gum  -elemi,  bdellium, 
and  resin  of  Cuumia  are  all  produced  by  difi'erent  sptrrie*  of 
amyridese. 

ANA,  h Latin  termination  of  the  neuter  plural  form. 
It  appears  in  our  language,  divested  of  the  sign  of  gender, 
num)>or,  and  case,  in  such  words  us  subterranean,  metro- 
politan, Christian,  Anglican,  Ciceronian.  Juhiisoaiun.  Tlte 
Latin  aaa  is  the  form  appropriated  to  the  neuter  plural ; 
and,  therefore,  UircroRuwa,  for  in8ta4ice,  would  signify, 
matters,  or  things  of  any  sort,  about,  or  appertaining  to 
Ciouro. 

In  modern  times  this  termination  has  been  used  to  denote 
collodions,  either  of  remarks  made  by  celebrated  individuals 
in  conversation,  or  of  extracts  from  tlieir  note  books,  letters, 
or  oven  published  works,  or,  generally,  of  particulars  respect- 
iug  them. 

Such  collections  have  been  made  in  all  ages,  and  in  every 
country  in  which  literature  has  beeu  cultivated.  For  an 
enumeration  of  antiunt  works,  still  existing  or  known  to  have 
once  existed,  of  a similar  character  to  the  mo<lem  ana,  the 
reader  may  oansuU  Cbrisk>pher  Wolf's  preface  to  the  Caiau- 
bomana,  and  the  Introductm  tn  Noiitium  Rei  Lilterariee  of 
B.  G.  Struvius,  with  tho  notes  of  J.  C.  Fischer,  Frankfort, 
1754.  chap,  viii.,  sections  11.  12,  13.  and  14.  These  writers 
mention  as  coming  under  this  description  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  tboso  collections  of  tho  sayings  of  the  wise  which 
arc  to  bo  fouml  m many  oriental  languages,  those  which  tho 
disciples  of  Pythagoras  and  of  other  antient  philosophers  are 
stated  to  have  made  of  the  remarks  that  fell  from  their 
masters,  the  ATrofivijftovfvftatet,  or  Menutrabi/ia^  of  So- 
crates reconled  by  Xenophon,  the  sayings  of  Kpk'tetus,  said 
to  have  been  collected  by  Arrian  in  tfie  lour  last  books  (now 
lost)  of  his  ('vmmentartf  on  the  Enchindion,  and  in  his 
twelve  bioks  of  HomiUet,  tlm  Detptiot(iphi*ttF  of  Atliuncus, 
tho  Biographies  of  Plutarch  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  tho 
Facetire  attributed  to  Hicrocles,  the  several  collections  of 
Stubosus,  the  MaJiiiUions  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  books 
of  apophthegms  by  (Jwsar,  mentumed  in  Cicero's  Letten^ 
tho  jests  and  bons  mota  of  Cicero,  said  to  have  been  collected 
by  his  freodroan  Tyro,  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  the 
Noctes  Attica  of  Aulus  Gellius,  &c.  Tlie  catalogue,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  constructed  upon  sufiUciently  liberal  prin- 
ciples ; but  a good  many  of  the  pcrfonnanccs  which  it  com- 
prehends might  certainly  have  been  colled  Ana  in  the 
modi-m  sense.  . 

A curious  approach  to  an  anticipation  of  the  modern  use 
of  the  word  occurs  in  a letter  of  Francesco  Barbaro  tu 
Poggio  Brarciolini,  in  which,  alluding  to  some  literary 
anecdotes  winch  Pi^gio  at>d  his  fnend  Bartedmaeo  Monte- 
pulciano  bodcoUcclod  iii(^rmany,  and  were  bringing  borne 
with  tlmm,  he  says,  that  as  certain  sorts  of  apples  and  pears 
are  called  Appiana  an<l  Maliiana  from  having  been  first  in- 
troduced by  persons  of  the  names  of  Appius  and  Malliiis, 
so  these  imMitatiuns  ol  theirs  will  lie  afterwards  called  Pog- 
giana  and  Montepolitiona.  The  letter  is  dated  in  1417. 
It  is  given  in  Lenfant's  Poggiana,  at  the  end  of  tho  second 
volume,  where  it  was  first  printed  entire.  But  it  does  not 
ap|iear  to  have  been  till  nfler  tho  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  tUal  the  exact  modern  application  of  such  epithets 
came  into  fashion.  In  1659  we  find  Guy  Patin,  in  one  of 
his  curious  gossipping  letters,  speaking  of  having  in  hi.<( 
possession  (•rtain  manuscript  Borboniana.  Grotiana,  anil 
Naudsoana.  meaning  collections  of  anecdotes  rc'^pecting  Ni- 
colas Bourbon  (tho  younger),  Grolius,  and  Gabriel  Naudd. 
Very  soon  after  this  appcarcil  the  first  printed  Ana. 

This  was  the  collection  of  the  colloquial  remarks  of  Joseph 
Scahger.  now  distinguished  as  Ihc  S'catigenma  Sticunda. 
Two  brothers.  Jean  and  Niehulas.de  Vossan.  the  sons  u( 
a M.  Vassatt.  Sicur  dc  Roini-Mcsnil,  and  whose  mother 
was  a sister  of  the  eminent  scbolan  Peter  and  Fran''ii« 
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Pithou.  gone  U>  study  at  l^yden.  carriei)  wah  thetii 

letters  of  rerominendatiou  from  Ca^aulton  to  Scallger.  who 
was  then  one  of  the  professors  in  that  university.  In  con- 
sequence they  were  much  ut  his  housi.*.  and  heanl  a ^reat 
deal  of  his  conversation,  Ujth  in  company  and  in  private. 
Such  of  his  observations  u{K]n  all  sorts  of  subjects  as  they 
considered  to  be  moat  valuable  or  remarkable  they  wrote 
down,  till  the  collection  at  last  formeil  a thick  wtavo 
volume.  On  their  return  to  France  they  s;ave  their  ma- 
nuscript the  learned  brothers  Claude,  Pierre,  and  Jacques 
Du  Puy ; and  the  latter  lent  it  to  M.  Sarran,  who  took  a 
copy  of  it  which  came  into  the  pussessiim  of  his  son,  Isunc 
Sarran.  From  lun)  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Hadrian 
Daillf,  a French  proteslant  clergyman,  and  a man  of 
letters,  who  gave  the  book  a new  form  hv  arranging  the 
rcmark.s  acconling  to  the  alphabetical  urtler  of  their  sub- 
jects. From  Dtilif  Isaac  Vossius,  in  the  course  of  a visit 
which  he  made  to  Paris,  pnx'ured  the  manuscript,  but,  as  it 
appears,  without  any  notion  on  the  i»nrt  of  tin?  lender  that 
he  would  make  any  other  than  a private  use  of  it.  Having, 
however,  got  it  homo  with  him  to  Holland,  he  transcribed 
it,  and  some  time  after  sent  his  copy  to  the  press.  The 
book  was  published  in  1666,  with  the  title  of  Sralierritina, 
nve  Kxcerpta  ex  ore  Joeejihi  Smlig&ri:  per  FF.  PP.,  (con- 
traction for  Frairex  PuteitW}s^  This  impressiott.  however, 
so  abounded  in  inaccuracies,  that  Daillc,  uotwjihslanding 
his  regret  that  the  publication  liad  taken  place  at  all,  felt 
himself  called  ujwn  to  give  to  the  wiwhl  a new  and  more 
correct  edition,  which  appeared  acconiingly  the  following 
year,  with  the  title  of  Scaltsfrana:  eiUtioulterti.  ad  rerum 
exemplar  restituta,  et  innumens  /crdtutimU  men>Its, 

tfuibus  firi'ir  iila  paxxim  eriiteiint,  aili^enliinnnte  ;wrga/a. 
There  is  some  uncerlainty  as  to  where  these  volumes  were 

I)uhUslicd.  That  of  Vossius  (which,  however.  <k;es  not  bear 
n»  name!  is  a 16mo.  volume  of  36H  pages,  in  rather  a large 
type,  and,  in  the  only  c^ics  which  we  ha\e  seen,  is  stated 
to  have  been  printed  at  ^neva,  by  Peter  Columesius.  All 
the  accounts  also,  as  far  as  we  know,  state  that  it  bore  this 
impress,  though  actually  printed  by  Vlacq,  at  the  Hague. 
But  it  is  certain  that  Daill^,  in  the  advertisement  prefixed 
to  his  own  eilition,  speaks  of  it  as  actually  announcing 
itself  on  its  title-page  to  have  been  published  at  the  Hague; 

• Hagaicomitum  (si  titulus  vera  fert)’  are  his  words.  Dailies 
edition,  again,  which  is  a 12rao.  of  268  pages,  but  in  w>  much 
smaller  a type  as  to  contain  a g«KMl  deal  more  matter  than 
the  other,  professes  to  be  printed  at  Cologne,  by  Gerbrandiis 
Scagen.  Rut  it  is  said  to  ha>e  been  really  |>rint4Ml  at  Rouen. 
It  is  very  incorrectly  printed,  and  has  a long  list  of  errata 
prefixed:  but,  besid^  being  considerably  more  full,  it  is 
purified  from  many  g^ross  blunders,  which  make  the  edition 
published  by  Vossius  frequently  unintelligible.  In  his  pre- 
fatory address  (to  which  however  he  cloes  not  put  his  name), 
Djiil! '•  complains  in  indignant  terms  of  the  publication  at  the 
Hague,  which  he  says  had  taken  place  not  only  without 
the  consent  of  those  to  whom  the  manuscript  belonged,  but 
in  opposition  to  their  most  strenuous  remonstrances  and 
menaces.  He  also  corrects  the  title,  which,  in  the  original, 
he  says,  i|  Scaligerana,  not  Scoligeriana.  The  word  ex~ 
rerpta  ho  thinks  must  he  a printer  s blunder  for  excepta. 
He  likewise  gives  the  true  history  of  the  manuscript,  and 
refutes  the  assertion  of  the  Hagtie  edition,  that  its  contents 
hud  been  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  Scaliger  by  the 
Du  Puys.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  Vossius,  or  his 
publisher,  paid  no  attention  to  any  of  these  correciions  : for 
a new  impression,  in  all  resnects  the  same  with  the  first, 
was  publisheil  by  Vlacq  ut  tne  Hague,  in  166S.  Some  of 
the  copies  of  this  edition  bear  the  impress  of  I.evdon  ; but 
they  are  said  to  iliffcr  in  nothing  else  from  the  others. 

It  hap|)ened,  however,  that  the  V’^assans  were  not  the  only 
persons  by  whom  Scaliger’s  conversations  had  been  noted 
down.  Before  they  knew  him,  and.  indeed,  while  he  lived 
in  Touraine,  and  before  he  went  to  I.a?yden.  a physician  of 
the  name  of  Francis  Vortunicn,  who  attenderi  the  family 
of  ihf*  MM.  Chateigners  de  hi  Rix-hepozai,  in  whose  house 
Scaliger  resided,  had  l>een  in  the  habit  for  seventeen  years, 
namely  from  1575  to  1.59*2,  of  keeping  a ri'-’ord  of  the  re- 
marks that  dropt  from  the  lips  of  vhe  great  scholar.  Ver- 
tunien  s papers  reraaiiufi  f«jr  a long  time  afier  his  death 
almost  unknown,  till  they  were  at  length  purchased  from  a 
person  into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen  by  M »le  Sigogne, 
an  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Poitiers.  Bv  him  they 
were  committed  for  publication  to  the  care  of  'l^cnneguy  le 
K«  vre,  (better  known  by  Ins  I,atiniscd  name  of  Tanaquillus 


Faber :)  and  they  acconlingly  appeared  along  wi(h  lae 
former  in  1669,  bearing  the  following  title,  Frima  Srn/i^e- 
runa,  tiut'fuam  antehiu'  edita,  rum  Prefatiun*  Fd/n  ; 

iutjunrta  et  altera  Sruli^ernna,  f/wtm  ontea  emen~ 
daltora,  cum  notis  cujusdam  V.  D.  anonymi.  The  vo- 
lume is  a l‘2mo.,  and  the  new  matter  fills  150  pages  in  a 
large  type;  tliat  which  had  l>t-(*n  printed  bcfon>  fUluig  257 
in  u much  smaller  type.  Throughout  both,  the  notes  are  in- 
termixed with  the  text.  It  liears  to  be  printed  at  Groningen 
by  Peter  Smithieus ; but  is  understood  to  liavc  l>een  ae- 
tuallv  printetl  at  Saumur.  In  the  copy  of  this  edition  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  apiK-ars  to  be  iierfiTl,  there  is 
no  preface,  although  one  is  announceil  in  the  title-page; 
but  in  a subsequent  edition,  bearing  to  be  printed  at 
Utrecht  by  Peter  Elzevir,  in  1670.  then?  is  a strange 
address,  made  up  princii>allv  of  hursts  of  Greek  and  I„attn 
verse,  cntilleil.  Ad  deliam  h<trellum  Pfrejatio,  and  having 
D*  Fevro's  name  subscribcil,  in  which  the  writer  says,  that 
he  has  determined  not  to  publish  the  promised  preface, 
having,  after  lie  had  lM*gun  to  wTite  it,  l>een  induced  to 
desist  by  certain  considerations  which  he  does  not  choose  to 
specify.  It  would,  he  intimates,  have  contained  some 
things  not  generally  known.  The  Scaligerana  Prima  are 
all,  or  nearly  all.  In  Latin;  the  Secunda,  partly  in  I.atin 
and  partly  in  French.  They  were  afterwards  mixed  to- 
gether and  arranged  under  one  alphalx?t : being  first  pub- 
lifihcKl  in  this  form,  we  believe,  at  Cologne  in  1695,  in  a 
l‘2mo.  of  418  pagi*s,  with  the  title,  Sailii'ertuia,  ou  linn* 
Mot*,  Rencontre^  Aar^hlcf,  et  Remnniur*  JiKUciewseK  dr 
J.  Scaliger,  avec  des  Note*  de  M.  Ic  Ffvrc  et  dr  M.  de  C'o- 
lomii^it.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  leading  particulars,  which 
have  not  jilw  ays  licen  corn*ctly  staled,  of  this  curious  |s>riicm 
ofliterary  history.  A Crennan  author.  JohnThe^xlore Leub- 
schcr,  publislunl  a short  di*-scrtation  in  4to.,  at  Wittem- 
berg,  in  1 695,  entillwl  Wttoria  Srali^erarvirum  : and  the 
subject  is  examined  at  greater  length  by  Des  Maizeaux. 
in  his  erlition  of  iho  Sralifferana,  <f^.,  in  two  x’ols.,  Amster- 
dam, 1740.  As  in  all  other  collections  of  this  kind,  both 
the  Sraltgertma  contain  many  things  which  it  may  lie 
very  much  doubted  if  tho  p’rson  to  whom  they  arc 
attributed  ever  uttered.  Any  deficiency  cither  of  corajie- 
lency,  of  care,  or  of  fidelity  in  the  mporter,  must  of  rour>e 
have  left  its  pn>portionate  produce  of  error  or  misrepresen- 
tation. But  e%'cn  if  we  could  lie  certain  that  the  report  had 
licen  given  with  the  nmst  jwrfect  meuracy,  it  wouh!  lie  un- 
fair to  regard  statements  and  opinions,  thus  delivered  in 
iinprcinoditateil  conversation,  us  affording  a true  mcasuni 
citlicr  of  the  judgment,  or  the  information  of  the  speaker. 
They  may  convey  l<»  us  an  idea  of  the  general  style  and 
spirit  of  ItU  manner  of  talking,  and  in  that  way  give  us 
some  insight  into  his  character : but  that  is  almost  their 
only  value.  A*  elucidations  of  the  subjects  treated  of, 
they  arc  coiniiionly  worth  very  little.  The  publication  o!  the 
Sra/igerana,  acconlingly,  did  not  aihl  to  the  reputation  of 
Joseph  Scaliger.  The  multifariou.s  learning  fur  which  he 
had  been  celebrated  was  discoverwl  to  have  been  prettv 
frc<juently  at  fault  in  these  extemporaneous  displays;  and 
having  nil  the  arrogance,  with  but  litllo  of  the  genius  of  his 
father,  he  was  thought  in  most  of  his  sallies,  to  have  given 
more  evidence  of  a bad  temper  than  of  a brilliant  wit.  The 
indecency  and  licentiousness  of  some  of  his  jests,  also, 
equalled  their  dulness. 

The  next  of  the  Ana  which  nppeare<l  was  the  Penvniana, 
being  notes  (in  French)  of  the  conversations  of  (.'ordinal 
du  Perron.  It  appeare<l  in  1669,  in  a 16mo.  volume  of  332 
pages,  with  the  following  title;  Perromana,  stve  E.vcerpta 
ex  ore  ('itrditutlit  Perronii ! Per  FF.  PP.:  and.  like  the 
first  published  which  it  closely  resembled  in 

all  rcs|HK  ts  bore  Iho  impress  of  P.  Columesitis.  at  Geneva. 
It  is  believt'd,  however,  to  have  been  printed  at  the  Hague  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  book  also  was  sent  to  the 
press  by  Isaac  Vossius,  who  had  oblaine<l  it  from  Dailb'  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  hail  the  Scaligerana.  These  notes 
h,td  been  taken  down  by  Chrislophe  du  Puy.  or  Putcanus, 
the  elder  bmlher  of  Claude,  l*ion*{?,  and  Jaenues,  already 
mentioned : their  manuscript  had  liccn  copietl  by  Claude 
SaiTan  in  164*2;  and  from  this  ropy  DailK*  had  made  another 
Iranivcript  in  1653,  arranging  the  remarks  in  alphatictical 
order.  Menage,  v/e  may  remark,  in  his  Anh-Hmlirt,  Part  i 
chap.  80,  suvs  that  the  edition  given  b\  Vossius  was 
actually  puolishcil  at  Rouen.  However  this  may  be.  in 
tho  some  year,  and  with  a similar  titlc-pagi',  the  same 
p«T’^>n  gave  to  the  world  anolhei  cf  these  collections,  ih« 
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Tkuana^  or  remarks  of  the  President  de  Thou.  This 
bo  had  also  obtained  from  Daill£.  to  whom,  like  the 
otbem,  they  had  conw  through  Sarran,  the  notes  having 
been  originally  taken:*  by  one  of  the  Du  Puya,  but  which 
of  the  brothers  is  uncertain.  DailU  was  as  much  dis> 
satisfied  with  the  editions  published  by  Vossius  of  the 
Perroniana  and  ThuoTia,  as  he  had  been  with  that  of  the 
Sraiigerima ; and  he  caused  both  to  be  reprinted  the  same 
year  at  Rouen,  as  is  believed,  although  the  title*page  says 
at  Cologne.  BoUt  of  these  Ana  contain  some  curious 
articles,  the  Perroniana  particularly  ; but  mixed  with  what 
is  valuable,  are  many  other  things  which  very  little  deserved 
to  be  recorded ; and  upon  the  whole,  neither  collection  ran 
be  said  to  come  up  to  Uic  expectation  naturally  raised  by  its 
title. 

As  publications,  however,  these  works  had  extraordinary 
success;  and  the  avidity  with  which  they  were  read,  pro* 
duced  a long  succession  of  similar  productions.  It  was  in 
France,  or  at  least  in  the  French  lan^age,  that  most  of 
the  Ana  appeared ; and  their  popularity  may  be  said  to 
have  lasted  for  f\illy  half  a century.  In  a history  of 
French  literature,  therefore,  an  account  of  these  collections 
would  form  an  important  chapter.  In  this  place  we  must 
confine  our  further  notice  of  them  to  little  more  than  an 
enumeration  of  those  that  are  best  known. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  this  class  of  publications,  is 
the  Menagiana^  a record  of  the  conversations  of  Menage, 
who  was  a man  of  distinguished  wit  and  talent,  as  well  as 
a great  scholar.  He  died  in  1692,  and  the  following  year 
the  Menagiana  apwared  in  a I2mo.  volume,  both  at  Paris 
and  Amsterdam.  The  persons  by  whom  the  materials  were 
supplied,  and  the  expense  of  the  publication  defrayed,  were 
his  friends  Galland,  Boivin,  Dubos,  Pinson,  and  De  Valois. 
The  same  year  was  published  a satire  upon  the  work  and 
the  individual  whom  it  commemorated,  under  the  title  of 
Anti- Menagiana — the  production  of  a physician  of  BloU, 
of  the  name  of  Jean  Bernier,  whose  pen,  however,  was  not 
a very  sharp  one.  A second  volume  of  the  Menaf^ana 
appeared  in  1694  ; the  materials  of  which  were  prinrTpally 
contributed  by  the  Abb£  Faydit ; and  two  yean  after,  a 
new  addition  of  the  whole  was  published  at  Amsterdam. 
The  original  edition,  however,  contains  several  things  which 
were  suppressed  in  those  that  followed.  The  book  was  re- 
published at  Pahs,  in  1715.  by  Bernard  do  la  Monuove, 
accompanied  with  such  copious  annotations  as  increased  it 
to  four  volumes  ; and  in  the  following  year  a new  edition  of 
the  same  sixe  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  in  which  Do  la 
Monno^e's  additions  were  separated  fi-om  the  original,  and 
placed  m the  two  concluding  volumes  by  thumsclves.  This 
IS  the  form  in  which  the  Menagiana  has  since  been  printed. 
Bayle  passes  a high  eulogium  in  his  dictionary  upon  the 
Menagiana,  deschbing  it  as  a nobler  monument  erected 
to  the  glory  of  Menage,  than  all  the  works  published  by 
himself,  learned  and  able  as  they  generally  were.  Upon 
the  whole,  indeed,  this  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  Ana. 

Another  collection  of  considerable  value  is  the  Chevneana, 
which  was  published  by  Urbain  Chevreau  himself,  in  two 
volumes,  12roo.,  at  Paris,  in  1697.  and  again  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1700.  Along  with  this  may  be  mentioned  the  PurrAo* 
siana,  or  Remarke  and  Opimom  of  Theodore  Parrhate, 
under  which  title  the  well-known  critic,  John  Ic  Clerc,  pub- 
lished, at  Amsterdam,  in  1699  and  1701,  two  volumes  of  his 
own  lucubrations.  In  keeping  with  the  name  he  assumed, 
which  was  intended  to  mean  the  frank  speaker,  the  Par- 
rhoiiana  contained  a formal  defence  of  several  of  his  own 
works,  in  which  he  spoke  of  them  in  a manner  that  would 
have  come  with  more  grace  from  any  other  of  their  admirers 
than  from  the  author  himself.  Another  of  the  collections 
bearing  this  title,  which  does  not  consist  of  conversations 
reports  by  others,  but  of  observations  recorded  by  the  indi- 
viaual  himself,  is  the  Huetiana,  or  thoughts  on  different 
subjects,  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Avranches,  which  was 
ubiisbed  from  his  papers  at  Paris,  in  1722,  the  year  after 
is  death,  by  the  Abb4  Joseph  l^oulier  d'OKvet:  but. 
although  this  collection  contains  several  elaborate  and  in- 
structive articles,  still,  deliberately  prepared  as  it  was,  it 
partakes,  in  great  part,  of  the  frivolity  of  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs.  It  would  appear  that  persons  writing  under  this 
title  conceived  they  had  a licence  to  trifle,  ^e  Ca*mt~ 
boniana,  also,  which  Christopher  Wolf  published  at  Ham- 
burg, in  1710,  were  transcribed  by  him  from  Isaac  Casau- 
Itoii's  own  note-book,  or  Ephemeridet,  as  he  had  entitled  it. 
which  bad  been  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  library  by  his 
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son  Meric.  This  collection,  too.  has  had  the  common  fate, 
and  has  been  considered  to  contain  little  or  nothing  worthy 
of  the  fame  of  the  great  scholar. 

Some  of  the  Ana  are  understood  to  be  little  better  than 
forgeries  throughout  Such,  for  example,  is  the  character  of 
the  collection  entitled  Naudeeana  et  Patiniana,  or  Re- 
markable Singularitiee  noted  down  from  the  Conversation 
of  Gabriel  Naude  and  Guy  Patin,  which  waa  first  published 
at  Paris,  in  1701.  In  so  far,  at  least,  as  Naud/^  is  concerned, 
the  jests  which  are  recorded  in  this  work  ore  probably  about 
as  authentic  as  those  recounted  in  the  hawkers*  pamphlet, 
so  popular  in  Scotland,  professing  to  he  a collection  of  the 
sayings  of  Gcoi^e  Buchanan,  which,  had  it  been  compiled 
in  France,  indeed,  might  possibly  have  received  the  title  of 
Buchananana,  and  under  that  pompous  designation  have 
held  a very  different  literary  rank  from  what  it  can  at  present 
lay  claim  to.  The  Sani-Evremoniana,  first  published  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1702,  is  believed  to  be,  fur  the  most  part, 
another  of  these  impositions.  This  collection  is  singular,  as 
I having  been  published  during  the  life-time  of  the  ponton 
I fVom  whom  it  takes  its  name.  St  Evremond  lived  till  the 
following  year,  when  he  died  at  London,  at  the  age  of  92. 
He  denied  the  authenticity  of  this  work  a short  time  before 
it  made  its  appearance,  by  a letter  published  in  the  Epheme- 
ridea  Pariaiennea.  Its  author,  or  compiler,  was  a person  of 
the  name  of  Charles  Cotolendi, — from  whom  is  also  believed 
to  have  proceeded  a burlesque  production,  of  little  talent» 
entitled  Arlequiniana,  first  published  at  Paris,  in  1694. 

Of  the  remaining  Ana,  some  of  the  most  famous  are  the 
Poggiana,  or  the  Character,  Sentences,  and  Rons  Moia 
o/Poggio  (Bmcciolini)  the  Ftorentine,  published  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  1720,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.,  by  James  Lenfant, 
a protostant  minister,  who  (although  tito  work  contained 
litUe  that  had  not  been  before  in  print)  was  thought  to  have 
somewhat  disregarded  the  decencies  of  his  profession,  in 
giving  a new  impression  of  so  licentious  a miscellany  : the 
J^retieriana,  or  Bona  Mots  of  Antoine  Furetiire,  (author 
of  the  Diclionnaire  Univertel  de  la  Langue  Fran^aiae.)  pub- 
lished by  the  Sieur  Guy-Marait,  in  1696 ; the  Valeaiana,or 
Thoughta  of  Adrien  de  Vatoia,  the  Royal  Historiographer, 
published  by  his  son.  in  1695;  i\xo  Pithieana,  or  Conversa- 
tions qf  Francis  Pithou,  which  had  been  collected  by  bis 
nephew,  and  which  M.  Teissier  printctl  fVom  a copy  made 
^ M.  La  Croze,  in  the  third  volume  of  hit,  additions  to  the 
Eloges  extracted  from  the  writings  of  M.  de  Thou,  Berlin. 
1704;  and  the  Segraisiuna,  or  Opinions  of  the  poet  Jean 
Renaud  de  Segrais,  which  were  taken  down  by  a person 
placed  behind  the  tapestry  in  a house  which  he  frequented. 
This  book  was  published  both  at  Paris  and  Amsteraam,  in 
1722,  about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Segrais.  So 
many  persons  still  alive,  however,  were  injuriously  men- 
tion^. or  alluded  to.  in  the  book,  that  it  was  suppressed  at 
Paris  almost' as  soon  as  it  appeared.  It  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable for  how  much  of  its  malice  Segrais  is  re^ly  re- 
sponsible. Voltaire  has  characterised  it  as  being  of  all  the 
Anas  the  one  that  best  deserves  to  be  set  down  in  tbe  list  of 

Erintod  lies,  and,  above  all,  of  lies  in  which  there  is  no  wit. 

Eut  Segrais  was  a roan  of  true  talent,  as  Voltaire  himself, 
in  hU  Age  of  Louis  XJV.,  has  testified. 

There  are  also  tbe  i?a^u/tniana,  the  SantoUana,  the 
Conringiana,  the  Launoiana,  the  Varillasiana,  the  Bor- 
boniaiut,  tbe  Chevaneana,  the  Sttrberiana,  the  Sevigniana, 
the  Longueruana,  the  Bolaana,  the  Carpentariana,  the 
Dueaiiana,  &c.  To  these  may  be  added  a few  German  pro- 
ductions, such  as  the  Taubmanniana,  the  IFtgandiana, 
the  Schurtzjteischiana,  tbe  GundUngiana.  Of  our  Eng- 
lish Ana,  by  far  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Walpoliana, 
being  a collection  of  the  conversational  remarks  of  Horace 
Walpole,  together  with  a good  many  fragments  copied  from 
bis  papers,  which  was  first  given  soon  after  his  death  in  por- 
tions in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  and  then  publiBhed.  with 
largo  additions,  in  a separate  form.  Both  in  curious  in- 
formation and  liveliness  of  manner,  the  Walpoliana  la^y  he 
favorably  compared  with  the  best  French  publications  of  the 
same  class.  Our  other  English  Anas,  such  as  the  Addi- 
soniana,  the  Johnsoniana,  the  SuifHana,  tbe  Jfben'aiKz. 
arc,  most  of  them,  merely  collections  of  anecdotes  taken 
ftoro  the  common  biographies  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
refer,  or  of  extracts  from  their  works. 

There  are  various  publications,  also,  both  in  French  and 
English,  which  might  seem,  from  their  titles,  to  belong  to 
the  class  of  Ana,  but  which  are  really  of  quite  a different 
description.  It  may  be  sufficient  merely  to  name  a few  of 
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these,  such  as.  the  Caribb<f<ma^  containing  Letter$  and 
Dtssertations,  chicjly  wrote  by  eevtral  han^  tn  the  West 
Indies,  2 voU.,  4to.,  London,  174)  ; the  Jotneriana,  or  the 
Book  of  Scraps,  (by  Samuel  Patterson.)  2 vol».,  8vo..  Lon- 
don, 1 772 ; the  j^nommiana,  or  Mtscellames  r\f  Poetry, 
Rioyuence,  <utd  Erudition,  12mo.,  Paris,  1700;  the  Gas- 
comana,  a collection  ofbons  mots  of  the  Gascons,  by  M.  dc 
Montfort.  Amstcrtlam,  1708  : th*s  Pantalo  Phebeana,  a sa- 
tire on  Fontenelle  and  others,  the  production  of  a M.  Bel. 
a counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of  Bourdeaux ; the  Panagiana 
Panurgiea,  a critique  by  M.  de  Premonval,  or  the  book 
entitled  Lea  Mceura,  which  was  written  by  Francois  Vincent 
Toussaint,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  works,  which,  without 
bearing  the  characteristic  title  of  such  collections,  belong 
in  all  other  respects  to  the  class  of  the  Ana.  We  have 
already  enumerated  several  productions  of  the  antients, 
which  are  of  this  description.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
celebrated  of  such  works  in  modem  times  is  the  CoUo<iuia, 
or  Table  Talk  of  Luther,  first  published  in  German  at  Eisle- 
ben.  in  1565,  and  anerwards  in  Latin  at  Franefort.  in  1571. 
There  is  an  £n<;lish  translation  of  this  work,  by  Captain 
Henry  Bell,  published  in  1C52.  Another  is  the  Locorum 
Communium  Collectanea  ex  Lectinnibus  D.  Philippi  Me- 
lanrhthonia.  published  in  1562,  by  John  Manlius.  There 
is  also  a volume,  however,  published  at  Altdorf,  in  1771,  by 
G.  T.  Strobel,  with  the  title  of  Melanchthoniana.  Another 
very  celebrated  work  of  this  kind  is  the  Table-Talk  of  John 
Seiden,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  collected  bv  Riehard 
Milwurd,  and  was  first  published  in  1689.  But  although  this 
work  is  commonly  reckoned  among  the  .i^na,  it  is  hardly  of 
the  same  class  with  most  of  those  that  have  been  so  de-sig- 
natod,  containing  as  it  docs  little  or  nothing  that  is  anecdo- 
tical.  and  consisting  almost  entirely  of  maxims  which  have 
no  spe<‘ial  reference  to  the  person  by  whom  they  ore  said  to 
have  been  uttered.  It  has  been  said  that  there  was  in  ex- 
istence another  SeldenioJia,  or  Collection  of  the  Conversationt 
of  Seldcn,  in  French,  being  a translation  from  an  English 
original  entirely  difiTcrent  fK>m  the  Table-Talk.  This  is 
mentioned  in  a curious  book  entitled  MHangea  dHistoire 
et  de  LUtirature,  recueiUia  par  De  Vigneul-MarWlle,  first 
published  at  Rouen  in  1699, which  has  itself  been  commonly 
reckoned  among  the  Ana,  and  is  one  of  the  roost  valuable  of 
that  class  of  publications.  It  is,  indeed,  often  referred  to 
under  the  title  of  the  Marvilliana.  Its  author  was  Noel 
Bonaventure  d'Argonuc ; but  in  the  latest  editions  it  has 
)>een  extende<l  to  three  volumes,  the  last  of  which  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  original  work,  hy  the  Abb^  Banicr.  Under  this 
heail  we  may  also  mention  the  Meltotgea  Hiatoriques  of  Paul 
Colomies,  first  published  in  1675,  and  since  repeatedly 
printed  under  the  title  of  Colomeaiana.  And  wo  might  add 
to  the  list,  probably,  several  scores  of  works  in  both  our  own 
and  other  lantpagcs,  which  are  in  like  manner  ana  in  every 
thing  except  in  their  titles.  Boswell's  of  Johaton,  for 
instance,  is  undoubtedly  the  roost  remar^ble  work  of  this 
description  in  existence. 

Mr.  Southey  has  published  a little  work  in  two  volumes 
with  the  title  of  Omniana,  l>cing  a collection  of  detaebed 
remarks  on  a variety  of  submets;  but  the  same  title  bad 
lH*eh  previously  atlopled  in  a rrench  publication,  of  which, 
however,  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  called 
Omniana,  ou  Erlrait  des  Anhiuea  de  ta  Socifll  Univet- 
aelle  des  Gobe-mourhes,  par  C.  A.  Mom  heron,  son  premier 
uiih'-de-camp,  12mo.,  Paris,  1808.  It  would  appear  to  be 
a burltwque  production. 

One  of  the  volumes  of  the  great  French  w'ork,  tlie  Enry- 
clofiedie  Methodique,  bears  the  title  of  Encyclnpediana,  and 
proj’esst's  to  l)c  a collection  of  every  thing  that  is  most  cu- 
rious and  valuable  in  the  different  publications  of  this  class. 
The  remark-s  and  anecdotes  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order;  but  there, U no  refertuiee  in  general  to  the  sources 
from  which  they  have  been  obtained.  The  following  works, 
apparently  of  a similHr  description,  had  also  appeared 
l>cfore  this : EUfa  des  Pons  Mots,  principalement  d^a 
Livres  en  Ana.  2 voU.,  12m<v,  Amst.,  170";  and  NouveUe 
Bibditlhvque  de  Litthature,  d'Histuire,  ou  Choix  des 
meiUeurs  Morceaux  tiris  des  Ana.  (par  Guillaume  Grivel.) 
2 vols.,  12mo.,  Lille  et  Paris,  1765.  We  have  in  English, 
Selections  from  the  Prrr.ch  Anas,  translated,  2 vols.,  l2mo., 
O.xfonl,  1797  No  complete  collection  of  the  Antxs  has  ever 
been  printed  ; but  there  are  several  partial  collections.  One 
of  the  l>est  of  these  U the  Scaligerana,  TTiuono,  Perroniana, 
Pithwojw^  et  Colomeeiana,  avec  Notes  par  Pierre  Dee  Mai- 


zeaux,  2 vols.,  12roo.,  Amst.,  1740.  Another  larger  eoUee- 
tion,  but  without  notes,  was  printed  in  10  vole-.  Svo.,  at 
Amsterdam  in  )799,  with  the  title  of  Ana;  ouCollection  de 
Bona  Mots.  Contes,  Pensees  ditachees,  &c.,  des  Hommes 
eifebres,  tiries  de  diffheru  RecueiU.  This  is  a complete 
reprint,  with  short  prefaces  attached  to  each  work,  of  the 
Puretieriana,  the  Poggiana,  the  Menagiana.  the  Marvilli- 
ona,  the  Carpentariana,  the  Valesiam,  the  Huetiana,  (to 
which  is  adacd  the  Lettre  par  Huet  sur  [ Orisine  des  Ro- 
mans,) the  Chevrteana,  the  Sevigniana,  and  the  Bolceana. 

The  most  complete  list  of  these  publications  which  has 
speared,  is  that  given  by  Pcignot  in  bis  Repertoire  des 
Bibliographies  Speciales,  Curietues,  et  /fM/rur(ircr,  Svo., 
Paris.  1810,  in  which  109  titles  ending  in  ana  are  enume- 
rated. This  writer  absurdly  conceives  the  termination  in 
question  to  be  a corruption  or  contraction  of  the  word  anec- 
db/u,  tho  title  Menagiana,  for  instance,  being,  he  says,  when 
written  properly  ana  at  full  length.  Menagianecdota.  For 
further  information  on  tho  subject  of  the  Ana,  the  reader 
may  consult  tho  preface,  by  \Vulf,  to  the  ratau^omono. 
l2mo.,  Hamhui^h,  1710;  tn^  Noureaux  M^moires  d'His- 
ioire,  de  Critique,  et  de  Litlerature,  par  M.  I'Abbi  d'Ar- 
tigny,  8vo.,  Paris,  1749,  tom.  i- pp.  287,  &c..  and  tom.  vii. 
pp.  1,  &c. ; B.  G.  Struvii  Intruductio  in  Noriliam  Rei  Lit- 
terariee,  nira  Jo.  Ch.  H>icheri,  8vo.,  Franc.,  1754,  pp.  752 — 
763:  Morhq^  Polyhistor,  lib.  i.  cap.  xvi. ; Gott.  St<Mi 
Introductio  in  Historiam  Litterariam,  perC.H.  I.,angiuni. 
4to..  Jenae,  1 728,  pp.  54,  &r. ; and  various  other  authorities 
refcrreil  to  by  Pcignot.  There  is  a well  known  little  )>oetQ 
by  La  Monnuye,  in  which  he  enumerates  the  names  of  the 
most  celebrat^  Ana,  published  and  unpublished,  concluding 
with  the  couplet, 

I Dul  de  tous  cet  aok 

I Nr  'Bill  rYperaeuaiiSB. 

The  versos  may  be  found  in  his  collected  poems,  and  also 
in  his  edition  of  the  Menagiana.  In  soroetKing  of  the  same 
spirit,  Voltaire  has  said  of  these  collections,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  them  for  the  roost  part  to  those  bookmakers  who 
live  on  the  follies  of  the  dead. 

ANABAPTISTS,  a religious  sect.  The  word,  composed 
of  two  Greek  terms,  properly  signifies  those  who  baptize  a 
Second  time,  or  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  a second  iMptism 
in  persons  whom  thev  admit  to  their  communion.  It  is 
sometimes  applied  to  desiipate  that  large  body  of  Christians 
in  our  own  and  other  Protestant  countries,  one  of  whose 
articles  of  belief  is.  that  baptism  ought  only  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  adults,  and  who,  acconlingly,  rehaptize  those  who 
seek  to  join  them.  But  this  application  of  the  name  is  quite 
unwarranted,  and  one  against  which  the  community  in 
question  have  always  protested.  They  do  not  maintain  the 
necessity  of  a new  or  second  liaptism.  nor  are  those  who 
I have  b^n  bom  and  brought  up  in  their  persuasion  ever 
' baptized  twice.  Others,  who  may  have  been  previously  bap- 
tized in  infancy,  are.  indeed,  baptized  once  again  when  they 
have  grown  up ; but  this  is  done  on  the  principle  that  the 
former  ceremony  was  no  baptism  at  all.  Baptists  is  the 
designation  assumed  by  those  who  thus  bold  the  doctrines 
of  the  non-validity  of  infant,  and  the  necessity  of  adult  bap- 
tism : and  they  will  accordingly  be  properly  noticed  under 
that  head. 

We  arc  not  aware,  indeed,  that  there  has  ever  been  a sect 
which  maintained  the  necessity  of  two  Su<’cessive  baptisms. 
Ou  the  other  hand  it  is  certain,  that  there  were  various  sects 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church  which  agreed  with  the 
modern  Baptists  in  allowing  no  validity  except  to  adult 
baptism.  But  the  epithet  Anabaptists  appears  to  have  been 
first  employed  to  describe  a body  of  fanatics  who  made  their 
^pearance  in  Germany  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Kefurmalion : and  although  it  has  been  sinco  frequently 
applied  to  other  religious  bodies  as  being  alleged  to  have 
sprung  from  these,  such  a use  of  it  can  only  be  considered 
as  one  of  those  imputations  with  which  different  sects  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  assailing  each  other. 

The  Anabaptists  were,  no  doubt,  the  growth  of  the  Re- 
formation—though  Protestant  writers  have  laboured  hard  to 
make  it  appear  tnat  such  was  not  the  case.  They  were  the 
ultra-radicals  of  the  Reformation.  Munzer,  Stubner,  and 
Storck,  who  were  the  first  heads  arid  apostles  of  the  sect,  hod 
all  been  disciples  of  Luther ; although  no  person  could 
have  more  earnestly  condemned  their  proceedings,  than  did 
that  great  reformer.  They  first  began  to  preach  their 
peculiar  doctrines  in  the  town  of  Wittenberg,  in  Saxony, 
in  the  year  1621.  In  1626,  their  followers,  composed  SLlmoai 
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exclusively  of  the  lowest  rabble,  rose  in  a general  rebellion 
against  the  establisheil  authorities  throughout  that  province, 
Suabia,  Thuringia,  and  Franconia.  But  this  insurrection, 
which  it  is  but  fair  to  roniark  was  partly  of  a political 
character,  and  occasioned  by  the  oppros^ion  to  which  the 
peasantry  were  subjected,  was  soon  defeated ; and  Mun> 
zer  himself,  being  uken,  was  put  to  death.  The  novel 
notions,  however,  which  he  had  preached,  spread  as  usual 
under  persecution  ; and.  some  years  afterwards,  the  mischief 
broke  out  again  with  new  fury.  In  1532.  a numerous  mob 
of  these  ftmatics,  conducted  by  John  Matthias,  a baker,  of 
Haerlem,  and  John  Boccoldl,  a tailor,  of  Leyden,  suddenly 
attacked  the  city  of  Munster  during  the  n^ht,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  place.  Their  adherents  imme- 
diately flocked  thither  from  all  quarters ; and  elated  by 
their  success,  the  congregated  enthusiasts  are  stated  to  have 
given  themselves  up  to  extravagances  far  exceeding  any- 
thing they  had  before  practised.  Matthias  named  Munster 
Mount  Zion,  and  proclaimed  himself  its  king.  Having  madly 
undertaken,  however,  attended  with  only  thirty  followers, 
(o  attack  and  disperse  the  forces  which  came  to  recover  the 
town,  he  perished,  with  all  who  accompanied  him.  John  of 
Leyden  now  assumed  the  royal  dignity,  and  under  his  con- 
duct the  multitude  is  said  to  have  proceeded  to  wilder  ex- 
cesses than  ever.  The  city,  however,  was  at  length  recap- 
tured by  the  armv  which  the  Bishop  had  brought  up  against 
it.  on  the  24th  oi*  June,  1535;  and  Boccbldt,  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  was  soon  afler  execute  with 
the  moat  terrific  cniolties  that  hatred  and  revenge  could 
dictate, 

The  most  extrava^nt  tenets,  as  well  as  conduct,  have 
been  commonly  ascriWd  to  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster ; but 
the  accounts  of  a proscribed  sect  by  their  enemies,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  are  scarcely  to  be  received  with  implicit 
credit.  The  doctrine  which  gave  occasion  to  their  distinctive 
appellation  was  one  of  the  least  remarkable  of  all  their  pecu- 
liar articles  of  belief,  although  they  are  said  to  have  incul- 
cated it  with  singular  emphasis  and  vehemence,  being  in  the  i 
habit  of  declaring  that  infant  baptism  was  an  invention  of 
the  devil.  A much  more  pernicious  principle  which  they  are 
accused  of  having  hold,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  peace  of  society 
was  concerned,  was  that  of  the  unwarrantableness  of  all  civil 
government,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  faithful  from  sub- 
jection to  either  laws  or  taxes.  They  are  alv)  said  to  have 
maintained  that,  among  the  saints,  all  things  ought  to  be  in 
common.  Their  speculative  theolog)  is  described  as  having 
been  much  the  same  with  that  which  has  been,  and  still  is, 
patronised  by  various  other  denominations  of  enthusiasts. 
It  rested  principally  on  the  notion  that  God  made  his  will 
known  to  them  individually  by  special  inspirations,  by 
way  of  enhancing  the  importance  of  which  they  are  said 
to  have  expressed  themselves  with  some  degree  almost  of 
contempt  or  disparagement  of  the  written  word.  Besides 
the  internal  impressions  which  they  called  inspirations,  they 
had  dreams  and  visions  in  which  they  put  much  confidence; 
and  some  of  them  conceived  themselves  to  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  which  they  were  especially  accustomed  to  exercise 
in  predicting  the  s\>cedy  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world. 
Akin  to  these  delusions  was  another  favourite  and  funda- 
mental dogma,  that  every  true  believer  attained  even  in  this 
life  perfect  freedom  from  sin.  This  position  soon  led  them 
a great  way.  Finding  that  what  had  commonly  been  called 
sin  could  not  be  altogether  extirpated  from  the  bosoms  even 
of  the  stoutest  believers,  they  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
save  the  doctrine,  to  declare  that  certain  things  which  had 
hitherto  l>een  deemed  contrarv  to  tho  divine  law,  were  not  so 
at  all,  but  in  reality  either  indifferent  or  meritorious.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  are  accused  of  having  gone  quite  to  tho 
extreme  to  which  tfie  principle  in  question  has  sometimes 
led,  of  maintaining  generally  that  the  beliet  of  tho  sinner 
sanctified  or  neutralized  his  sin,  or,  in  other  words,  that  an 
act  which  would  have  been  sinful  in  another  became  divested 
of  its  sinful  character  when  committed  by  a believer.  If  all 
that  is  .stated  of  them  be  true,  indeed,  they  were  under  no 
necessity  to  report  to  this  device  in  order  to  give  a loose  to 
their  inclinations,  having  put  down  in  their  list  of  univer- 
sally permissible  indulgences  most  of  those  things  to  which 
there  is  any  violent  dispositinn  m the  multitude  of  mankind. 
Thev  condemned,  fur  instance,  with  great  seventy,  all 
oniamcntai  attire,  and  some  even  went  the  length  of  object- 
ing to  clothing  altogether.  Boecoldt  himself,  in  one  of 
his  fits  of  exaltation,  solemnly  promenaded  the  streets  of 
Munster,  stark  naked.  The  love  of  dress,  they  said,  was  an 


artificial  vanity,  and  as  such  hateful  to  God.  But  whatever, 
on  the  other  band,  they  held  to  be  natural,  they  looked  upon 
as  harmless  or  commendable.  Buccoldt  is  stated  to  have 
urged  upon  his  followers,  as  in  tlie  highest  degree  conducive 
to  their  spiritual  welfare,  the  practice  of  a littoral  polygamy, 
and  to  have  illustrated  and  enforced  his  doctrine  by  taking 
to  himself  no  fewer  than  fourteen  wives. 

For  a long  time  after  the  events  which  have  been  related, 
it  was  dangerous  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent to  profess  sn  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  adult  bap- 
tism, tboM  who  held  that  tenet  being  all  most  absurdly 
claa^  as  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Miin- 
ster.  It  has  been  commonly  said  that  to  avoid  the  perse- 
cution to  which  they  were  subjected,  the  remains  of  these 
fanatics  in  course  of  time  adopted  various  new  denumi- 
nations,  some  coninegations  calling  themselves  Mvnnonites, 
after  an  eminent  leader  of  the  sect,  others  Watcrlandians, 
from  tho  place  of  their  principal  church,  others  Baptists,  bcc. 
But  there  is  really  no  proof  that  any  of  the  communities 
Itcaring  these  names  bad,  in  their  origin,  any  connexion 
whatever  with  the  Munster  insurgents.  They  were  merely 
confounded  with  these  madmen  in  consequence  of  holding 
the  doctrine  of  the  invalidity  of  infiint  baptism,  which  the 
Munster  Anabaptists  were  also  said  to  have  preached. 
This  accidental  coincidence,  indeed,  was  ground  of  identi- 
fication enough  for  the  genius  of  persecution  in  a former  age. 
as  it  continues  to  be  fur  that  of  intulerance  and  calumny 
in  the  present.  But  such  misrepresentation  is  really  not 
more  reasonable  than  it  would  be  for  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
as  some  of  them  have  dune,  to  describe  tho  Protestants  ge- 
nerally os  followers  of  the  principles  of  Julin  of  Lcvdeii, 
because  they  all,  in  common  with  uiiu,  reject  the  autfiority 
of  tho  Pope;  or  for  the  Jews  to  bring  a similar  charge  aguin.st 
the  whole  body  of  believers  in  Christianity.  For  further 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  Munster  Anabaptisis,  the 
reader  may  be  directed  to  Mosheim  s Ecclfziastical  History, 
section  iii.,  part  ii.,  chapter  iii.,  where  ho  will  find  the  sub- 
ject treated  with  great  learning,  though  nut  in  a spirit  of 
much  liberality  or  candour.  The  principal  works  relating 
' to  the  Anabaptists  are  all  referred  to  in  that  dissertation. 

ANA'BASIS,  the  title  of  a Greek  work,  in  seven  books, 
by  Xenophon  of  Athens,  which  describes  the  circumstances 
of  an  expedition  undertaken  by  tho  youn^rCyrus,  h.c.  4Ui. 
against  nis  brother  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia.  The  expe- 
dition is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  long  march  of  which 
we  possess  a detailed  account,  and  also  the  oldest  extant  do- 
cument which  gave  to  Europeans  any  tolerably  precise  notion 
of  the  countries  watered  by  the  Upper  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

The  army  of  Cyrus  contained  a large  of  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, among  whom  Xenophon,  at  first,  held  no  military 
rank:  he  went  appirently  as  a mere  spectator,  and  only 
took  command  after  the  death  of  most  of  the  ^nerals. 
Cyrus  set  out  from  Sardes  (now  Sart)  38*^  34'  Iv  lat.  28° 
B.  long.,  and  marched  through  Asia  Minor  to  the  passes  in 
Mount  Taurus  that  lead  into  Cilicia.  He  next  passed 
through  Tarsus,  along  tho  Gulf  of  Scandcroon,  and  through 
the  north  part  of  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  wliirU  he  crossM 
at  Thapsacus,  about  35°14'  N.  lat.  He  then  marched  S.B. 
through  Mesopotamia,  crossing  the  Araxes  (the  Khabour) ; 
and  finally  lost  his  life  in  an  engagement  with  his  brother 
on  the  plains  of  Cunaxa,  (the  site  of  which  is  unknown,) 
about  forty  miles  from  Babylon,  (now  Hillah,)  32^  28'  N. 
lat  44°  14'  £.  long. 

From  this  point  commenced  the  retreat  commonly  known 
as  the  Retrod  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  Instead  of  returning 
by  tho  way  which  they  came,  it  was  determined  to  reach 
some  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  tho  Black  Sea.  Accordingly 
they  crossed  the  Tigris;  and  advancing  along  the  east 
bank  of  this  river  up  the  stream,  they  crossed  in  succes- 
sion the  Diala,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Tigris.  They 
followed  the  course  of  this  river,  till  they  were  stopped  about 
37"  2o'  N.  lat,  by  the  mountains  pressing  close  on  the  river, 
and  allowing  no  passage  along  its  banks.  They  then 
crossed  the  mountains,  and  advanced  probably  nearly  due 
north,  but  their  course  from  this  point  is  very  uncertain.  It 
is  probable  that  the  army  passed  to  the  west  of  Lake  Van, 
and  in  its  progress  it  must  have  crossed  the  Morad  or 
Eastern  Euphrates,  and  that  branch  of  the  Araxes  which 
is  now  the  Faz,  and  is  called  bv  Xenophon  the  Phasis. 
After  enduring  much  hardship  snuw,  want  of  food 
and  clothing,  and  the  opposition  of  the  native  tribes,  the 
army  at  last  reached  Trapexus,  now  Trebisond,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  in  41°  2'  N.  lal.  39*  28V  £.  long.  From  Tra- 
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pezui  the  army  inarched  alon|^  the  coast  westwards  for 
about  lUO  miles  (direct  distance)  to  C^om. 

The  narrative  of  Xenophon  contains  a statement  of  the 
army's  marches,  with  some  few  omissions,  expressed  in 
Persian  parasao)^,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  stadia  to  a parasang. 
The  following  are  the  distances  given  by  him  m round 
numbers : — 

8U<IU. 

From  Ephesus  to  Cunaxa 16,050 

From  Cunaxa  to  (^tyora  (eight  mont^) . . 18,600 


The  best'known  genera  of  the  order  are,  in  the  first  place. 
rAiw,  or  the  sumach,  so  many  species  of  which  are  cultivated 
in  our  gardens;  and  the  pi»tacia$,  the  nuts  of  which  are 
served  at  desserta,  and  their  juice  is  commonly  sold  in  the 
shops  under  the  name  of  mastich  and  Scio  turpentine. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  Chilian  d^auoi,  which  resem- 
ble myrtles,  the  mango,  the  fVutt  of  which  is  so  delicious  in 
tropical  countries,  and  the  Cathno,  or  Acajou  nut»  anarar- 
dium,  from  which  the  order  takes  its  name. 

The  last,  Anacardium  occidentale,  is  a small  tree  found 


34,650 

Xenophon  adds  the  march  of  the  Greek  auxiliaries  from 
Ephesus  to  Sardes  (about  50  miles)  to  the  distance  from 
Sardes  to  Cunaxa. 

The  march  may  be  considered  as  having  terminated  at 
Cotyon,  as  the  army  sailed  from  this  place  to  Sinope,  now 
Sinub : their  troubles,  however,  continued  till  they  reached 
Byzantium,  now  Constantinople,  and  even  beyond  that 
point 

If  we  take  the  stadia  of  Xenophon  at  the  rate  of  ten  to 
a mile,  an  estimate  which  is  above  the  truth,  we  find  the 
whole  distance  marched  to  be  3465  English  miles,  which 
was  accomplished  in  fifteen  months,  and  a large  part  of  it 
through  an  unknown  mountainous  and  hostile  country 
and  in  an  inclement  season.  The  reader  will  find  the  ex- 
p^tion  of  the  younger  Cyrus  discussed  in  the  work  of 
Major  Rennel.  and  the  various  difficulties  that  occur  in  the 
narrative  of  Xenophon  explained,  as  far  as  means  of  infor- 
mation will  allow,  with  the  Major's  usual  good  sense  and 
sagacity.  [See  Xknophon.J 

Anaoatit  is  also  the  name  given  by  Arrian,  who  was  in 
all  things  an  imitator  of  Xenophon,  to  his  work  in  seven 
books,  in  which  he  describes  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
the  Great  [See  Akrian.) 

ANACARDIA'CEyE,  or  the  Cashxw  tribe,  is  a natural 
order  of  plants,  consisting  exclusively  of  woody  plants, 
abounding  in  an  acrid  resin,  which  is  easily  discovered  by 
bruising  the  leaves,  but  which  is  not  indicate  by  its  being 
collect^  in  transoarent  receptacles  in  the  leaves,  as  is  roost 
commonly  the  case.  They  are  polypetalous  dicotyledons, 
with  perig)nous  stamens,  a simple,  one-seeded,  superior 
fruit  *>nd  ^temate  leaves  without  stipulm. 


(AnawrdwMB  ilttraa»  d«pe«d«ai.] 

1.  Mftle  ilowpr.  S.  Hrrmnphradlt(‘ do. 

3.  Back  of  do.  4.  Fruit. 

fi.  Srclloo  of  do.  All  slightly  DUKoifted. 

Their  juice  is  often  used  as  a kind  of  varnish,  which  it 
is  well  adapted  in  consequence  of  ils  turning  bard  and 
black  when  dry.  It  is,  however,  often  dungeroiiH  to  use, 
because  of  the  extreme  a<-ridUv  of  the  fumes,  which  are 
apt  to  produce  severe  inflnmmatioii  in  many  con:>tituiion^, 


[Aucardiam  oeeidcBtalo.] 

all  over  the  AVest  Indies,  where  it  is  much  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  bunches  of  fragrant  rosy  flowers,  os  well  os  of  its 
fruit  Its  stem,  if  wounded,  yields  abundantly  a milk, 
which,  when  inspissated,  becomes  intensely  black  and  hard ; 
besides  which,  it  secretes  a gum  not  inferior  to  gum  arabte. 
The  nut  is  a kidney-shaped  l)ody.  seated  on  o taive  fleshy 

firotuberancc  resembling  a peach,  or  an  apple,  and  Ming  in 
act  the  extremely  dilated  disk  or  receptade ; the  latter  is 
sometimes  red,  sometimes  white,  and  is  employed  by  the 
West  Indians  in  various  ways.  The  nuts  contain,  in 
abundance,  beneath  the  outer  shell,  the  black  caustic  oU  of 
the  order,  which,  when  volatilized  by  heat  as  happens  in 
the  process  of  roasting,  is  apt  to  produce  erysipelas  and 
other  disagreeable  affections  in  the  face  of  persons  standing 
over  the  frunes;  the  kernel  is  a well-known  wholesome 
article  of  food.  In  the  West  Indies  it  is  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  puddings,  is  eaten  raw,  and  is  roasted  for  the  purpose  of 
mixing  with  Madeira  wine,  to  which  it  is  tbougnt  to  com- 
municate a peculiarly  agreeable  flavour.  In  this  country, 
the  Cashew  nut  never  flowers,  and  can  only  be  cultivated  as 
a tender  stove  plant  ,■ 

ANACHARSIS  THE  YOUNGER.  [See  Barthx- 

LXMY.l 

AN'ACREON,  one  of  the  most  famous  lyric  poets  of 
Greece.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He  was 
burn  at  Teos,  a city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  pro- 
bably of  obscure  birth,  since  the  name  uf  his  father  has  not 
been  ascertained,  and  four  persons  are  mentioned  bySuidas, 
to  whom  that  honour  has  been  ascribed.  Madame  Darier. 
on  the  other  hand,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  was  a 
relation  of  Solon  and  Pisistratus.  and  a descendant  of 
Codrus,  and  thus  connected  with  the  noblest  blood  of 
Athens;  but  it  has  lieen  shown  by  Bayle,  that  the  passage 
of  Plato,  on  which  she  founds  this  assertion  (Channides. 
157.  ed.  Steph. : p.  54.  Priestley),  cannot  be  made  u>  bear 
such  a meaning.  The  exact  periods  of  liis  birth  and  death 
are  unknown ; but  he  liegan  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
35th  Olymp.  h c.  .559.  oliout  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
C>rus.  and  he  ruime  to  .Athens  in  tlie  rc^n  of  Hipparchus, 
II.  c.  '^23,  ni'Tording  to  (Jlinton.  Tliero  is  nothing  irrccon- 
cileable  in  these  dntes,  though  rather  distant ; since  be 
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lived  to  the  ege  of  85.  It  is  said  that  be  was  unable  to  take 
any  fbod  except  raisins*  from  extreme  oM  age.  and  that 
he  was  at  last  choked  by  a grape-stone,  but  this  anecdote 
bears  too  much  the  appearance  of  a poetical  fiction,  founded 
on  the  uniform  tenor  of  bis  writings.  He  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos*  and  Hip- 
parchus, son  of  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  two  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  their  age.  The  latter,  we  are  told 
by  Plato,  (Hiraarchus.  228  Stepb.)  sent  a fifty-oared  ship 
to  bring  the  Tcian  poet  to  Athens.  His  old  age  seems  to 
have  bMn  spent  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  whither  the  Teians 
emigrated,  and  founded  a new  city,  when  Teoswas  attacked 
by  the  l*enian  troops  of  Cyrus,  commanded  hy  Harpagus 
(b.c.  538).  Some  persons  have  pretended  that  an  amorous 
connexion  existed  between  Anacreon  and  Sappho;  and  there 
are  verses  extant,  said  to  have  been  addressed  by  Anacreon 
to  Sappho,  and  by  Sappho  to  Anacreon ; (Athennus,  xiii. 
598*9, ed.  Casaub.)  but  this  involves  a manifest  anachronism. 
Of  his  personal  character  wc  know  little;  but  if  his  own 
testimony  of  himself  is  to  be  believed,  his  life  was  spent  in  a 
course  of  debauchery  and  drunkenness ; love  and  wine 
being  the  only  things  which  he  professes  to  think  worth  a 
wise  man's  attention.  Atbenams.  however,  (x.  p.  429,  ed. 
Casaub.)  and  Madame  Dacier,  consider  him  to  have  been 
a man  of  temperate  habits,  and  regard  this  garb  of  im- 
morality merely  as  a poetic  assumption.  A statue  was 
erected  at  Athens,  representing  him  as  a drunken  man  in 
the  act  of  singing. 

Some  of  the  odes  of  Anacrc<in  are  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect*  and  generally  in  the  iambic  measure.  Suidas  says 
that  he  also  wrote  Elegiacs ; but  none  of  these  remain. 
His  extant  poems  arc  entirely  amatory  and  convivial,  and 
are  generally  admitted  to  afford  the  b^t  specimens  extant 
«f  this  kind  of  composition.  As  such  thev  have  been  mucli 
admired,  and  very  frequently  imitated  ana  translated.  Few, 
however,  have  succeeded  in  preserving  the  elegant  simplicity 
of  Anacreon,  who  seldom  indulges  in  the  forc^  conreits  and 
extravagant  prettinesses  which  so  often  disfigure  the  poein.s 
of  his  imitators.  Some  of  the  odes  attributed  to  him  are 
very  deficient  in  real  poetic  feeling,  and  savour  very  little 
of  the  character  of  that  remote  age  in  which  the  writer 
lived.  Some  also,  if  we  may  judge  ftom  the  language,  are 
undoubtedly  the  productions  of  an  age  long  alter  that  of  the 
poet.  Of  those  who  have  attempted  to  present  him  in  an 
English  dress,  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  most  successful, 
•re  Cowley,  who  translated  twelve  odes  and  Moore.  But 
the  translations  of  the  former  should  rather  be  called  para- 
phrases ; and  the  version  of  the  latter  is  too  much  loaded 
with  ornament,  too  studiously  brilliant,  to  convey  an  exact 
idea  of  the  style  of  his  original.  Some  pretty  specimens 
of  the  poet  (including  one  or  two  of  Cowley’s  translations) 
will  be  found  in  Merivale's  Anthoinffy. 

Anacreon  was  first  edited  by  H.  Stephens,  who  got  posses- 
sion of  two  manuscripts,  and  published  them,  after  careful 
collation,  in  4to.,  in  1554.  Many  learned  men  at  the  time 
believed  this  to  be  a literary  forgery,  a supposition  highly 
honourable  to  Stephens'  powers  of  Greek  composition  ; but 
this  notion  was  dispelled  by  the  discovery  of  the  Vatican 
manuscript.  It  hos  been  doubted,  however,  whether  all 
the  odes  bearing  the  name  of  Anacreon,  though  ancient, 
belong  to  that  poet.  Pauw  and  Fisclier  believe  the  greater 
pert  of  them  to  belong  to  authors  of  much  later  date. 
Tanaquil  Faber  stigroati»e<l  the  6th,  18th,  23rd,  24th,  25th, 
26th,  27th.  32nd.  3>itti,  41st,  50th,  51st.  53rd,  and  S5th  as 
spurious, ehivlly  on  the  ground  of  metrical  inaccuracy,  and  of 
their  being  written  in  the  iXtrian.  instead  of  the  Ionian  dia- 
lect. His  daughter,  however,  the  celebrated  Madame  Dacier, 
who  tran.slatc^  .\nacreon  into  French,  docs  not  always  think 
him  justified  in  rejecting  them.  A doubt  has  n?ccntly  been 
suggested  (Merivale's  Anlhology),  wliether  the  poems  now 
passing  under  the  name  of  Anacreon  are  those  which  were 
extant  in  the  time  of  Horace,  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
only  one  passage  in  Horace  which  appears  to  have  l>een 
taken  from  the  Grecian  Ivrist;  that  beginning  * Vitas 
hinnuleo  me  similis,  Chloc.'  (Od.  i.  23.  1.)  This 
argumant,  however,  does  not  appear  conclusive. 

The  best  edition  of  Anacreon,  we  believe,  is  by  Mehlhorn. 
Glogau,  1825;  the  third  of  Fischer.  Lipa,  1793;  and 
Brunch's  second  editioit,  Strassburg,  1786,  are  also  liighly 
spoken  of.  There  are  many  pocket  editions  of  this  author, 
and  many  remarkable  only  for  typographical  luxury,  which 
we  need  not  here  particularise. 

ANADYR  is  a river  in  Siberia,  little  known,  and  prin- 


cipally remarkable  for  being  the  only  considerable  river  of 
the  globe,  whoso  sources  lie  within  the  Polar  circle,  be- 
tween the  68°  and  69°  N.  lat.  It  rises  in  a lake  in  that 
range  of  the  Aldan  mountains,  which  traverses  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Asia,  and  terminates  in  Cape  7VAu- 
kotihkoi-No*t,  at  Behring's  Strait.  The  first  third  part  of  its 
course  is  directed  to  the  south-west  through  nearly  3°  of  laU 
till  it  passes  to  the  south  of  the  Polar  circle.  It  then 
turns  suddenly-  to  the  east,  and  continues  in  this  direction, 
though  declining  insensibly  to  the  south;  but  the  lower  part 
of  its  course  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  Polar  circle,  at  the 
distance  of  about  2^**  of  lat.  In  its  eastern  course  it  passes 
through  1.3°  of  long.  It  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Anadyr,  a 
large  gulph  of  the  Sea  of  Kamtshatka,  fi)rming  an  flestuary 
ot  its  mouth.  The  whole  course  of  this  river  is  upwards  of 
500  miles. 

The  country  which  is  traversed  by  this  river  is  almost 
entirely  covert  with  rocky.  nske<l,  and  barren  hills,  which 
sometimes  rise  to  the  height  of  mountains,  though,  as  it 
seems,  they  do  not  attain  the  line  of  eternal  snow.  As  the 
winter  lasts  about  nine  months,  and  all  this  time  the  ground 
is  frozen  and  covered  with  snow,  even  the  patches  of  low 
ground  along  the  river  are  not  available  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle ; and  Uie  rein-deer  and  the  dog  are  the  only  domestic 
animals  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  tliis  comer  of  the 
world.  The  rein-deer  in  a wild  state  is  verv'  numerous, 
distinguished  by  its  spotted  skin,  and  forms  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  chase  with  the  inhabitants.  The  greatest 
port  of  the  population  inhabit  the  country  about  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  the  small  bays  in  its  neighbourhood,  where 
the  great  number  of  fish  and  marine  animals,  cspeciallv  of 
morses  {Thrhfrw  Rotmarus,  L.),  affords  them  abundant 
f(K>d.  These  people  have  fixed  habitations,  but  those  who 
live  on  tlie  produce  of  their  herds  of  rein-deer,  and  of  the 
chase,  wander  about  like  the  Laolandors. 

The  country  on  the  north  of  tnu  river  is  inhabited  by  the 
Tihukthes,  who,  according  to  Captain  Cook,  are  not  of  a 
diminutive  size,  as  was  formerly  believed,  but  rather  tall, 
well  maile,  and  strong.  They  have  defended  themselves 
with  valour  and  success  against  the  Russians,  and  are  not 
obliged  to  pay  a tribute  like  the  other  nations  of  Siberia. 
To  the  south  of  the  Anadyr,  there  is  another  nation,  the 
Komkei,  who  are  neither  so  tall,  nor  so  well  made  as  the 
Tshuksbes,  nor  so  brave.  They  are  subject  to  the  Russians, 
and  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  (Captain  Cook  s 
Third  Voyage,  (Xrorgi's  TmveU,  and  the  Map  in  Pallas' 
TrttveU.) 

ANAGA'LLIS,  a genus  of  the  natural  order 
among  which  it  is  known  by  its  fiat,  or  wbeel-suped  corol- 
las, and  by  its  capsule  opening  into  two  halves,  of  which  the 
upper  fits  the  under  like  the  lid  of  a box.  A very  common 
species  is  the  pimpernel,  or  poor  man'e  tceai/ar-glau,  so 
called  because  its  fiowers  generally  open  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing and  close  in  the  afternoon,  and  also  refuse  to  expand  in  ' 
rainy  weather.  It  is  a little  trailing  plant  with  brick-red 
flowers,  very  abundant  in  com  fields ; it  was  onoc  thought 
useftil  in  cases  of  madness,  especially  such  as  arose  from  the 
bite  of  rabid  animals,  but  it  is  in  no  esteem  at  the  present 
day.  A far  more  beautiful  species  is  the  anngaUu  tenella, 
which  grows  in  the  drier  parts  of  marshes,  along  with  pin- 
^uicula  and  droura ; it  has  delicate  flesh-coloured  fiowers, 
in  the  centra  of  which  grows  a cone  of  stamens  covered  all 
over  with  glittering  transparent  hairs ; these  and  its  pecu- 
liarly neat  appearance,  entitle  it  to  be  called  the  c)uccn  of 
British  wild  fiowers.  One  or  two  foreign  species,  with  large  ' 
blosBoms,  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

ANAGNI,  the  ancient  Anagnia,  once  the  capital  of  the 
Hernici.  is  now  a town  of  between  5U00  and  CUUU  inhabitants, 
in  the  Campagnaof  Rome,  with  a bishop's  see.  It  stands  on 
a hill  above  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  near  the  \'ia  I.atina,  or 
road  leading  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  San  Gemiano. 
in  the  middle  of  a fertile,  agricultural  district.  It  is  the 
residence  of  many  noble  families,  twelve  of  the  oldest  of 
which  are  calletl  the  Itce/re  stars  of  Atuigni,  having  at 
their  head  the  family  of  Cactani,  from  w hich  sprung  Poi>e 
Boniface  VIII.,  and  that  of  .Conti,  which  has  given  the 
Church  of  Rome  four  puntifis.  among  whom  is  Innocent  III. 
Anagni  often  afforded  a refuge  to  the  popes  during  the 
troubles  of  the  middle  ages.  Hero  Alexander  111.  ex- 
communicated Frederic  Barbarossa.  and  here  the  turbu- 
lent and  irasctible  Boniface  Vlll.  was  surprised  and  made 
prisoner  in  1303*  by  the  Colonna  faction.  stimuUtod  by  his 
enemy  Philip  le  Bel  of  France ; owing  (o  this  afifront,  the 
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old  man  Koon  aft«r  died  of  grief.  It  lies  35  miles  oast  by 
south  of  Rome. 

A'NAGRAM  sigrnifiesa  .lew  woM  formed  out  of  the  Icltcre 
of  any  given  word  by  the  process  of  writing  them  over  again, 
as  the  term  literally  signines,  or  placing  them  in  a new  order. 
Sometimes  the  anagram  is  formed  out  of  two  or  more  words, 
and  it  may  be  itself  always  either  one  wonl  or  several.  Some 
traces  of  this  species  of  trilling  have  been  detected  in  the 
writings  of  the-  antionts;  but  the  taste  for  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  spread  much  amongthcGrceksor  Romans.  Although 
instances  of  the  use  of  the  anagram  for  various  purposes 
may  have  been  discovered  of  an  earlier  date,  the  artifleo  ap- 
pears to  have  first  become  fashionable  in  modern  literature 
in  the  carlv  part,  or  towards  the  middle,  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Many  authors,  instead  of  putting  their  names  on  I 
the  title-  pages  of  their  works,  have,  with  an  afiectation  of 
modesty,  used  the  anagrams  of  their  names.  At  one  time 
also  the  anagram  was  much  made  use  of  by  mathematicians 
in  announcing  discoveries,  the  credit  or  property  of  which 
they  wished  to  secure  to  themselves  without  revealing  the 
secret  in  which  they  consisted.  Huyghens,  Galileo,  and 
Newton,  intimated  several  of  their  discoveries  in  this  way. 
(See  the  Life  of  Gtilileo  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knrttrledgr, 
chap,  viii.^ 

ANALEPTICS,  from  a Greek  verb  which  signifies  to 
r^xtorr,  comprise  all  the  means,  whether  medicines,  diet,  or 
regimen,  which  are  generally  employed  to  restore  the  vigour 
of  the  system  when  it  has  fallen  below  the  healthy  standard, 
cither  from  previous  disease  or  any  other  cause  Tlic  term 
analeptic  was  formerly  applied  indiscriminately  to  any 
medicine  which  increased  the  powers  of  the  system,  whether 
it  belonged  to  the  class  of  stimulants  or  to  the  class  of 
Ionics  ; but  as  the  progress  of  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  phy- 
siology has  enabled  us  to  recognize  a difference  in  the  che- 
mical composition  of  members  of  these  two  classes  of  medi- 
cinal agents,  as  well  as  in  their  manner  of  acting  upon  the 
human  frame,  wo  propose  to  limit  llio  application  of  the 
word  to  the  latter  of  them,  or  U)  tonics,  reserv  ing  the  consi- 
deration of  the  other  till  we  come  to  the  word  stimulant. 
Tho  following  brief  explanation  of  their  efTecls  will  suthce 
to  justify  this  proceeding.  Stimulants  act  primarily  on  the 
nervous  system,  while  tonics  act  primarily  on  the  muscles 
and  blood-vessels.  Stimulants  render  the  movements  more 
frequent;  tonics  render  them  stronger.  Stimulants,  as  wo 
see  with  wine,  exhaust  the  excitability ; tonics,  within  a cer- 
tain limit,  maintain  it.  The  action  of  the  one  is  immediate 
and  transitory,  that  of  the  other  is  slow  and  progressive,  but 
more  permanent,  as  is  the  case  from  Cinchona  bark,  or 
food.  To  lake  an  example  from  their  effects  on  the  stomach, 
excitants  quicken  the  digestion,  as  wc  see  with  capsicum 
or  cayenne  pepper,  which  we  take  with  articles  difficult  to 
digest,  as  salmon ; while  tonics  render  the  digestion  more 
perfect,  as  occurs  when  we  use  cinchona  in  convalescence 
horn  disease.  Though  the  most  perceplildo  effect  of  tonics 
be  upon  the  muscular  system,  as  it  is  by  a display  of  its 
powers  that  we  judge  of  strength,  yet  the  whole  system  feels 
the  benefit  of  them  when  appropriately  administered.  Every 
person  knows  that  he  can.  at  one  time,  lift  a weight  with 
ease  which,  at  another  time,  he  cannot  move  but  wUh  diffi- 
culty and  exertion.  In  the  former  case,  he  is  pronounced 
Alrortf;  ; in  the  latter,  ttrah. 

Tho  nature  of  the  muscular  fibre  need  not  be  discussed 
here;  it  is  enough  fur  us  to  remark,  that  to  execute  its 
functions  properly,  it  must  be  in  a certain  state  of  tension, 
that  it  may  be  possessed  of  sufficient  elasticity.  A cord 
pnx^eeding  ftom  a fixed  pennt  cannot  influence  a moveable 
borly  till  it  be  drawn  tight ; so  a muscle  cannot  raise  a limb 
unless  it  possess  a certain  degree  of  tightness.  The  diffe- 
rence of  the  power  of  muscles  varies  greatly,  according  to 
the  state  of  health  or  disease  of  the  individuol.  If  a muscle 
be  taken  from  an  animal  in  good  health,  it  will  not  only  bear 
a greater  weight  than  the  same  muscle  taken  from  an  ani- 
mal which  has  long  been  sick,  but  the  fiirrocr  will  be  many 
days  before  it  goes  to  decay  and  allows  the  weight  to  drop, 
wlule  -thc  latter  will  decay  very  speetlily. 

To  maintain  the  muscular  fibres  in  this  condition,  n due 
supply  of  blood  and  of  nervous  energy  is  requisite.  Tho 
sources  of  these  are  in  a healthful  and  vigorous  digestion, 
and  as  this  rarely  goes  on  when  the  system  is  much  disor- 
dered, or  suffering  under  general  or  considerable  local 
disease,  scarcely  any  morbid  action,  or  even  the  natviral  ex- 
ercise of  mind  or  body,  if  pushed  to  an  extreme,  can  conti- 
nue without  producing  debility.  Tonic*  are,  sooner  or  later. 


required,  seldom,  indeed,  to  remove  disease,  but  to  obviate 
its  effects,  or  that  of  the  treatment  it  has  been  necessary  to 
employ.  The  use  of  l^ese  requires  the  greatest  circura- 
spection,  for.  till  we  have  removed  the  cause  of  tho  disease, 
Itiey  can  rarely  be  of  service ; on  the  contrary,  they  often 
do  barm. 

We  have  above  pointed  out  the  connexion  between  the 
state  of  the  digestive  functions  and  the  energy  of  the  other 
functions,  and  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  anything 
loading  and  oppressing  the  stomach  and  bowels  will  lessen 
tho  tone  of  the  ay  stem,  diminish  tho  disposition  fur  exertion, 
and  clog  alike  the  action  of  mind  and  body.  A judicious 
practitioner  will  here  give,  according  to  circumstances,  an 
emetic  or  a purgative,  and  repeat  ibis  last  for  three  or  four 
days  successively : in  proportion  as  these  act  well,  the  lan- 
guor and  listlessncss  disappear,  the  mind  resumes  its 
wonted  activity,  for  the  cloud  which  had  obscured  the 
mental  laculties  is  dissipated,  and  all  again  is  energy,  elas- 
ticity. and  strength.  An  unskilful  practitioner,  and  still 
more  frequently  the  patient  or  bis  iriends,  would  recom- 
mend some  stimulant,  a little  brandy,  or  some  bitters,  under 
the  influence  of  which  all  the  symptoms  become  aggravated. 
It  is  a still  worse  case  when  the  debility  which  occurs  at  the 
commencement  of  fevers,  particularly  ague  and  typhus,  is  t«> 
treated,  though  this  is  not  so  common  an  occurrence.  A 
state  of  great  irritation  (morbid  sensibility),  or  subacute 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  or  inner  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  is  a frequent  c^mdilion  of  that  organ  with  the  in- 
habitants of  tow’ns,  particularly  amon|;  merchants  and 
others  engaged  in  extensive  business  which  engrosses  their 
whole  attention,  giving  rise  to  much  anxiety  und  leaving 
little  time  for  exercise  or  food  at  proper  times.  The  employ- 
ment here  of  tonics,  in  the  first  instance,  will  only  convert  a 
manageable  case  into  a difficult  and  serious  one.  It  is, 
therefore,  rather  in  the  stage  of  convalescence  from  aeut*^ 
distrase  that  tonics  are  required,  and  as  a sequence  to  other 
me«licines,  than  articles  to  be  employed  in  the  commence- 
ment, if  we  except  some  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 

We  need  not  enter  into  details  respecting  the  particular 
action  of  tonics  upon  each  set  of  organs  of  the  hMy,  as  it 
may  be  stated  generally  that  they  all,  sooner  or  later, 
begin  to  execute  their  functions  more  vigorously,  the 
stomach  first  feeling  tho  bcneficia]  effects.  But  this  state 
of  improved  action  follows  their  use  (i.e.,  when  they  are 
mc<licinal  or  material  tonics)  only  for  a time ; for  their  con- 
tinued employment  leaves  the  stomach  in  a state  of  debility, 
perhaps  greater  than  at  first — a fact  of  which  we  should 
never  lose  sight.  These  remarks  will,  we  trust,  induce  all 
to  observe  caution  both  in  taking  upon  themselves  to  use 
the  articles  termed  analeptics  merely  because  thev  feel 
weak,  without  knowing  what  is  tho  cause  of  tlie  weakness, 
or  in  urging  their  friends  to  have  recourse  to  them  at  the 
commencement  of  disease,  or  even  when  it  is  subsiding,  as 
more  rehpscs  are  occa.sioned  by  a premature  employment  of 
Ionics,  whether  medicinal  or  dietetic,  than  by  all  other  causes 
combined. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  here,  and  give  directions 
for  the  use  of,  all  the  analeptics,  comprising,  as  they  do, 
medicines,  food,  and  regimen.  Tho  medicines  arc  either 
fVom  tho  mineral  or  vegeiable  kingdoms:  w'hen  tho  former, 
they  are  chiefly  preparatioiiH  of  the  meUls,  as  the  sails  of 
iron  and  flowers  of  zinc  (oxide  of  zinc) ; from  the  lattec 
they  are  invariably  bitter  substances,  as  Cinchona  bark, 
Calumba,  quassia,  chamomile,  &c.  The  analeptic  means 
which  fall  under  the  head  of  regimen  are,  bathing,  exercise, 
and  tho  diversion  of  the  mind. 

T*ho  employment  of  the  medicines  will  lie  stated  under  the 
diseaacs  to  which  they  arc  suited;  bathing  will  be  Ireatevi 
of  under  that  head  : it  is,  therefore,  onlv  uj^n  the  last  two 
means  that  we  will  make  any  remarks  Iiere. 

An  examination  of  the  human  frame  demonstrates  that 
it  was  intended  for  motion,  alternately  with  repose,  and  not 
for  a stale  of  absolute  quiescence.  Nor  is  the  mind,  which 
is  furnished  with  so  many  faculties  and  provided  with  so 
many  organs  of  sense,  which  serv  e to  connect  it  wiili  the 
exiernal  world,  less  calculated  for  active  exertion.  Anv 
attempt  to  contravene  the  law  of  nature  which  enjoins  a 
reasonablo  exercise  of  mind  and  l>o<ly,  brin^  a punishment 
upon  the  individual ; the  mind  whirfi  he  iilTows  to  be  inac- 
tive loses  the  capacity  fi>r  exertion,  when  required,  and  the 
body  becomes  a prey  to  disease  in  some  shape  or  form.  The 
action  of  the  muscles  is  necessary  to  aid  in  circulating  the 
blood  and  in  completing  the  process  of  digestion,  as  well  as 
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to  eufure  a r^ular  motion  of  the  bowels.  Where  the 
muscles  are  not  exercised,  the  blood,  instead  of  Teaching;  the 
surface  and  the  extreme  vessels,  accumulates  in  the  large 
internaT  trunks,  leaving  the  skin  dry  and  bloodless,  as  scon 
in  young  chlorotic  females,  who,  instead  of  appearing 
buoyant  with  life  in  eveir  limb,  arb  as  pale,  and  almost  as 
inanimate,  as  a statue.  l>isorders  of  the  nervous  system,  as 
hysteria,  likewise  show  themselves.  These  states  can  only 
be  warded  off  by  regular  exercise.  The  rising  generation 
would  be  much  benefited,  if  instruction  in  any  branch  of 
natural  history  formed  a part  of  their  education ; young 
persons  would  then  be  furnished  with  motives  for  taking 
exercise  out  of  doors— to  the  manifest  advanUige  of  the 
figure  of  the  body  and  the  tendencies  of  the  mind.  This  it 
Well  explained  and  enforced  in  a note  (p.  101)  to  a small 
work  called  Botanical  Geof^raphy,  published  by  Relfe, 
Com  hill. 

Where  older  people  have  neglected  exercise,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  find  means  to  induce  them  to  resume  its  use ; 
but  some  such  device  as  the  following  may  be  tried : ' Ogul, 
a voluptuary,  who  could  bo  managed  but  with  difficulty  by 
his  physician,  on  finding  himself  extremely  ill  fVom  indo- 
lence and  intemperance.  re(|uc8te<l  advice : — “ Eat  a basilisk 
stewed  in  rose-water,"  replunl  the  physician  In  vain  did 
the  slaves  search  for  a bastlish,  until  thev  met  with  2adig, 
who.  approaching  Ogul,  exclaimed,  “ ^bold  that  which 
thou  desirest ! But,  roy  lord,"  continued  he,  **  it  U not 
to  he  oaten  ; all  its  virtutrs  must  enter  through  thy  pores ; I 
have,  therefore,  inclosed  it  in  a little  )>all,  blown  up,  and 
covered  with  a fine  skin : thou  must  strike  this  ball  with 
all  thy  might,  and  1 must  strike  it  bark  again,  for  a con- 
siderable time,  and  by  observing  this  regimen  and  taking  no 
other  drink  than  roac-waler  for  a few  davs  thou  wiU  see 
and  acknowledge  the  effect  of  my  art.”  Tfie  first  day  Ogul 
was  out  of  breatli,  and  thought  he  should  have  died  of 
faUgue  ; the  second  he  was  less  fatigued,  and  slept  better . 
in  eight  d^  s he  recovered  all  his  strength  ; Zadig  then  said 
to  him,  *'  There  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a basilisk  I 
but  thou  hoJit  taken  exercise  and  been  temperate,  and  ka^it,  , 
therefore,  reewered  thy  health  / " j 

The  Indian  rubber,  or  caoutchouc  balls  will  be  found  as 
UMiful  for  those  confined  by  the  weather  within  doors  during  i 
the  winter  months,  as  the  ball  of  Zudig.  I 

It  is  possible  to  fatigue  the  Ixxly  beyond  a proper  point,  ' 
in  whicn  case  repose  ^M^comeg  necessary ; but  this  is  a rare  : 
wcurrence  compared  with  the  instances  where  the  mind  is 
stretched  beyond  its  natural  power  to  bear  by  the  ambitious 
student,  the  covetous  and  care-worn  merchant,  or  the  ad- 
venturer in  political  life.  If,  in  consequence  of  long*con- 
tinui^d  exertion,  the  balance  of  the  mind  be  not  already  lost, 
al>straction  from  his  Ixxiks  for  the  one.  and  a withdrawing 
from  their  punuiU  fur  the  others,  with  change  of  scene  and 
occupation,  must  be  enjoined : by  doing  this  before  it  is  too 
late,  each  may,  in  time,  return  to  his  usual  station,  to  be 
useful  in  his  sphere  to  himself  and  others,  and  may  stiU  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings,— a 
.>ound  mind  in  a healthy  l^y. 

AN..IVLOGV’  is  the  similarity  of  ratios  or  relations.  A 
ratio,  or  reUition,  means  that  two  objects  (which  are  called 
the  tenru  of  the  ratio)  are  considered  together  in  reference 
either  to  some  quality  which  they  have  in  common,  or  to 
some  manner  in  whicn  one  has  affected  the  other.  Thus, 
two  things  may  stand  in  a certain  relation  to  each  other 
in  respect  of  their  quantity,  magnitude,  shape,  colour, 
strength,  height,  &c. ; in  which  cases  the  subject  of  oompa- 
rUon  is  common  to  both,  and  belongs  to  them  to  a greater  or 
less  amount.  Thus,  when  we  say  that  one  thing  is  larger, 
taller,  thicker,  smaller,  darker,  more  beautiful,  more  lasting, 
more  desirable,  more  formidable,  more  probable,  &c.  than 
another,  we  mean  that  each  of  the  pairs  m question  having 
m common  the  ouality  referred  to,  the  former  has  it  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  latter.  These,  which  might  be 
called  ratios  of  degree,  differ  altogether  from  the  other  class, 
which  includes  ulT  those  relations  arising  from  the  manner 
in  which  one  lenu  of  the  ratio  ba.H  affected  the  other,  or  is 
necessarily  connected  with  it,  and  not  fh>m  any  attribute 
which  Uiey  possess  in  common.  Thus,  we  may  speak  of  tlie 
relation  of  Gixl  and  man,  of  the  relations  of  men  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  society  or  of  different  political 
societi(>s,  of  the  relation  of  a bird  to  its  egg,  of  a tree  to  ita 
flniit,  &CC. ; in  which  instances  some  act  done  by  ono  to  the 
other  party,  or  by  both  reciprocally,  or  some  intlucnce  which 
one  term  has  exercised  over  Ike  other,  Is  signified,  and  not 


any  qualiW  or  attribute  common  to  both.  In  some  esaes  of 
tlie  latter  kind  there  are  words  which  express  each  term  of 
the  ratio  in  respect  of  the  relation ; and.  therefore,  they 
mutually  imply  each  other.  Such  are,  for  example,  parent 
and  child,  debtor  and  creditor,  agent  and  principal,  lessor 
and  lessee,  &r.  As  in  these  cases  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive the  one  without  conceiving  the  other  term,  the  latter 
might  be  called  ratios  of  implication*,  as  distinguished  from 
those  ratios  in  which  a comparison  is  made  of  qualities  ex- 
isting independently  in  the  things  compared.  For  example, 
there  cannot  be  a husband  without  a wife,  or  subjects  with- 
out a sovereign,  nor  is  there  any  quality  which  a husband 
has,  as  husband,  independent  of  the  wife,  or  the  sovereign 
as  sovereign  independent  of  the  subject ; but  although  there 
cannot  be  a short  man  or  a tall  man  witliout  a man  ol 
middle  size,  yet  the  height  of  the  short  or  tall  man  is  au 
absolute  quantity,  and  independent  of  the  comparison.  In  the 
cases  of  a common  property,  or  ratios  of  degree,  there  are 
wonls  which  denote  Uie  relation  of  one  term  to  the  other, 
as  lowness,  height,  depth,  and  consequently  imply  both 
terms  of  the  ratio ; but  there  is  no  word  which  expresses  the 
term  of  the  ratio  itself,  os  in  the  case  of  ratius  of  tmp/t- 
cation.  (See  Lo<;ke,  On  the  Understanding,  b.  ii.  c.  26.) 

When  two  ratios  are  compared,  that  is,  when  it  is  af- 
firmed that  the  relation  of  two  things  is  like  the  relation  of 
two  other  things,  the  two  ratios  together  form  an  analogy, 
and  each  pair  of  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  two  ratios 
is  amltigoui.  Thus,  the  bark  stands  in  a similar  relation  to 
a tree  as  the  skin  to  an  animal ; and  consequently  tlie  one 
bears  au  analogy  to  the  other : so  the  feathers  of  a bird  are 
ntinlogous  to  the  hair  of  a quadruped,  the  admiral  of  a Heet  is 
analogous  to  the  general  of  an  army.  Of  this  nature  are  all 
fables  and  parables,  in  which  the  circumstances  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  lesson  is  addressed  arc  illustrated  by  a pa- 
rallel case,  that  is,  by  supposing  a relation  similar  to  that 
in  which  he  is  placed.  Thus  the  case  of  a man  who  affects 
to  denpisc  what  is  out  of  his  reach,  is  vividlv  portrayed  by 
the  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Grapes ; and  so  m other  cases : 
the  parables  of  Holy  Writ  arc  instances  of  a similar  mode  of 
instruction,  only  the  examples  are  not,  as  in  fables,  chosen 
among  irrational  animals.  [See  Fahle  ] The  same  is 
the  principle  of  grammatical  and  etymological  analogy: 
thus,  if  to  give  is  oonjugatwl  / thou  givest,  he  gives, 
to  live  would  be  conjugated  1 live,  thou  livest,  he  lives ; the 
intlexions  of  the  verbs  standing  in  a like  relation  tu  each. 
So  the  verb  rattle  is  derived  from  to  rate,  as  prattle  from 
to  prate,  and  hobble  from  to  hop:  little  is  derived  from  the 
old  word  lite.  as  mychel  or  myekle  from  miicA,  &c.  Thus, 
kingly  is  to  k\ng,  as  royal  to  the  French  roy,  and  regal  to 
the  Latin  rex,  or  ratlier  to  the  root  reg,  which  two  lattm’ 
substantives  have  not  been  naturalized  in  English.  The 
formation  and  development  of  language  proceed  almost  ex- 
clusively on  this  principle. 

Prom  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident,  1.  That  in  an  ana- 
logy there  must  be  two  ratios,  and  consequently  four  terms 
or  object.4  of  comparison : and  2.  That  there  is  no  connexion 
between  resemblance  and  analogy,  and  that  things  may  be 
analogous  without  being  similar,  and  similar  witliout  being 
analogous.  1.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  proposi- 
tions. it  should,  however,  be  ubserv’ed  that,  although  tWre 
must  bo  four  terms,  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  four 
terms  should  be  different  If  there  was  such  a necessity, 
one  of  the  chief  uses  of  analogy,  as  an  enmne  of  argument 
and  discovery  of  truth,  would  be  destroyed  All  that  is  re- 
quired is,  that  there  should  be  two  distinct  ratios:  of  what 
terms  those  ratios  may  consist  is  indifferent  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  brethren,  the  |4r«DU  are  in  an  analogous  situation  in 
respect  of  each  brother:  so  the  grandfiither  is  to  the  son 
as  the  son  is  to  the  grandson.  In  such  cases  as  these,  boUi 
the  relations  are  known : frequently,  however,  the  relation 
in  which  one  thing  stands  to  another  being  known  enables 
us  to  discover,  with  greater  or  less  certainty,  the  relation 
which  the  same  thing  bears  to  something  else,  which  is  un- 
known. Thus  the  moral  government  of  mankind  by  the 
Deity,  in  this  world,  furnishes  a means  of  conjecturing  his 
religious  government,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  inde- 
pendently of  a Divine  Revelation.  So  the  past  conduct 
or  perfbmanees  of  a nation,  a government,  a minister,  a 

* Thm  am  lotne  uMd  to  denote  the  eUtc  of  om  of  Ibe  tenns  of  a 
ratio  of  impliemthM  wbca  tho  rvUUMi  ba*  barn  drttiorod : tboo,  aMew, 
an  uomaTTW  womas  wbu  »aa  once  a vih,  orpAao,  a child  vhooe  Oubper  b 
dead.  Ac.  Sometiinet  the  tern*  dmotiog  a reulkm  ai«  appUod  ^ aatldv*- 
tion  beSire  the  ratio  beitai  to  «kbt : that  a wnon  U peniUtly  osIM  oa  hell 
til  tha  uMMSic'a  Uhtaao,  allhosib  SMie  mt  oerai  dwMW. 
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Kuneral.  a lawyer,  un  architect,  a painter,  a poet,  a racehorae. 

afford  materials  for  judging  what  will  be  their  feature 
conduct  or  performances  under  similar  circumstances.  It 
is  to  this  most  important  use  of  analogy  that  Quintilian 
refers,  when  he  says  that  its  purpose  is  to  discover  what  is 
unknown  by  what  is  known,  to  prove  what  is  uncertain  by 
what  is  certain. 

2.  Resemblance  being  the  similarity  of  some  sensible 
Quality,  as  form,  colour,  taste,  smell,  or  sound,  it  has  evi- 
ilently  no  connexion  with  analogy ; and  if  things  analogous 
happen  to  resemble  one  another,  their  resemblance  is  a mere 
accident,  independent  of  their  analogy.  Thus,  two  brothers 
may  resemble  each  other  ; but  they  might  equally  resemble 
each  other  witliout  licing  brothers,  and  would  lie  equally 
brothers  if  tliey  did  not  resemble  each  other.  The  confusion 
of  analogy*  and  resemblance  is,  however,  of  very*  frequent 
occurrence,  and  numerous  examples  of  it  might  be  cited. 
It  is,  we  believe,  the  opinion  of  several  commentators  on  the 
New  Testament,  that,  in  the  passage  of  St.  Matthew  where 
the  Roly  Ghost  is  stated  to  have  descended  * as  a dove,'  it 
is  meant,  not  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  the  form  of 
a dove,  but  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  as  a dove  de- 
scends. In  a similar  manner,  Homer  says  that  Apollo  and 
Minerva  sat,  like  birds,  on  the  branches  of  a tree  near  the 
Semen  gate  of  Troy ; by  which  ho  meant,  as  birds  sit  on  the 
branches,  so  did  the  god  and  goddess : but  Pope,  in  his 
translation,  represents  them  os  undergoing  a cnange  of 
form,  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  birds. 

The  above  examples  may  sene  to  illustrate  an  error  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  use  of  the  argument  from  ana- 
logy. As,  in  the  instances  just  cited,  the  similitude  is  ex- 
tended beyond  its  proper  limits,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
becau.se  the  two  objects  are  like  each  other  in  one  respect, 
they  are  like  in  au;  so  the  analogy  between  two  things  is 
sometimes  pressed  beyond  its  just  application,  and  is  carried 
out  of  the  bounds  of  the  relation  in  virtue  of  which  the 
comparison  was  maile.  Thus  the  injunction  to  be  ‘ as  wise 
as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves,'  docs  not  recommend  to 
our  imitation  either  Uie  envenom^  ferocity  of  the  one.  or 
the  helpless  timidity  of  the  other  animal.  Two  false  analo- 

gie.s  may  be  mentioned  which  at  one  time  had  a powerful  in- 
ucnce  on  political  discussions,  nor  are  oven  now  quite  ex- 
ploded. viz.,  that  the  existence  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
existence  of  nations,  are  analogous  to  the  life  of  a single 
man.  For  some  purposes  these  two  relations  might  doubt- 
less be  compared ; but  when  it  is  argued  that  a nation  will 
ass  through  a series  of  changes  corresponding  to  the  child- 
ood,  manhood,  and  old  age  of  a single  human  being,  or  that 
the  early  statu  of  mankind  was  like  the  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity of  an  infant,  the  comparison  is  unwarrantably  wrested 
out  of  the  range  of  its  proper  application.  The  notion  of 
the  corruption  of  a nation  by  luxury  appears  to  have  had  a 
like  origin ; for  ringle  tndividuah  may  be,  and  often  ore, 
depravra  by  a sudden  change  from  pm'erty  to  riches ; hut 
the  process  by  which  a nation  enriches  itself,  is  a mark  of 
habits  very  difforent  fVom  vick>u.H  indulgence  and  effemi- 
nate indolence. 

All  analogical  comparisons  are  made  by  means  of  abstrac- 
tion ; a certain  attribute  belonging  to  each  of  two  objects 
is  considered  separately  from  all  the  other  attributes  which 
those  objects  may  possess,  and  a comparison  is  instituted 
between  (hem  in  respect  of  that  common  attribute.  Thus, 
the  analogy  between  the  skin  of  an  animal  and  the  bark  of 
a tree  arises  from  our  lea\*ing  out  of  our  consideration  all 
those  circumstances  in  which  they  differ,  such  as  their  co- 
lour, consistency,  animation,  sensibility,  &c.,  and  paying 
attention  only  to  tho  use  of  each,  as  the  outward  covering, 
in  one  case,  of  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  organized  being, 
and  in  the  other,  as  the  outward  covering  of  the  woody 
matter  of  the  tree.  [Seo  AiisTKAcrroiv.]  It  is  by  a like 
process  uf  abstraction,  that  an  extended  and  vague  meaning 
is  given  to  many  general  terms,  particnlarly  those  belonging 
to  the  moral  sciences;  and  in  this  manner  they  are  applied 
to  objects  to  which  they  are  only  anahgouf,  and  which  they 
do  not  properly  designate.  Thus  a /ntc,  in  its  original  and 
Htrict  sense,  is  a general  command  of  one  rational  being  to 
another  : but  as  one  of  the  effects  of  such  a command  is  to 
produce  a uniformity  of  conduct  in  tho  person  or  persons  to 
whom  the  command  U addressed,  the  word  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  inanimate  objects  in  which  there  is  a uniformity  of 
phenomena ; and  although  there  is  no  command  received, 
no  command  mven,  and  no  intelligence  to  work  upon,  we  yet 
apeak,  of  the  Laws  which  ngulate  the  motion  of  matter,  the 


succeseion  of  the  seasons,  the  diffusion  of  heat  and  light,  and 
other  physical  apm^arances  which  follow  in  a constant  rela- 
tion of  cause  to  effect  In  this  case  the  proper  characteristics 
of  a law  being  neglected,  one  of  its  relations  is  alone  con 
sidererl;  and  hence  the  analogical  application  just  men- 
tioned. When  such  an  application  is  made,  not  from  a 
vague  or  inaccurate  use  of  language,  but  from  a desire  to 
add  beaut)'  or  energy  to  tho  expression  by  the  transfer  >r 
words,  this  transfer,  and  sometimes  the  transferred  word 
itself,  is  called  a mttephor.  Thus  when  Shakspcarc  repre 
sents  Macbeth  as  saying  of  Duncan  that 

HU  tUkmu 

WUl  like  ftDtrrU.  trum^-lu^jutd,  Agftioat 

The  deep  lUimiBCion  of  hit  lAkiuB  ofT. 

he  means  that  Duncan's  virtues  will  arrest  the  public  at- 
tention as  forcibly  as  the  sound  of  trumpets.  The  analogy 
is  obtained  by  referring  the  two  objects  compared  to  the 
general  class  of  things  which  instantly  attract  universal 
notice.  [Sec  Metaphor.] 

The  word  pruptjrtion  properly  signifies  on  analogy  of 
quantities  or  magnitudes,  as  n proportion  of  numbers,  lines, 
surfaces.  &c.  In  popular  usage,  however,  proportion  is 
commonly  made  synony'roous  with  ratio,  as  when  we  speak 
of  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  births,  the  proportion  of  wages 
to  profits,  the  proportion  of  convictions  to  commitments,  &c. 
Sometimes  also  it  is  used  for  portion,  as  when  we  speak  of 
a large  proportion,  a small  proportion,  a fair  proportion  ; in 
this  case,  however,  a ratio  is  meant,  as  the  part  is  consi- 
dered as  bearing  a certain  relation. to  thetMo/c.  On  the 
subject  of  Analogy,  sec  Aristotle's  PfWir,  c.  21 ; Rhetoric, 
b.  ii.  c.  2;  Hist.  An.  1.  c.  ] ; Coplostone  in  the  Appendix  to 
Whaiely  s Rhetoric;  Whately's  part  i.  c.  2.  s.  6. 

ANA'LYSIS,  a Greek  word,  signif)  ing  literally  the  act 
of  unlooeing  or  untying  ; its  opposite  is  synthesie,  which  is 
the  act  of  putting  together.  The  modem  meaning  of  the 
term  analysis,  is  the  process  by  which  facts,  results,  or  reason- 
ings are  separated  into  their  simple  and  component  parts, 
or  by  means  of  which  a simple  truth  is  obtained,  when  given 
in  a more  complicated  form;  so  that,  in  its  most  general 
sense,  tho  greatest  part  of  human  knowledge  consists  in  the 
results  of  analysis.  It  is.  however,  for  the  most  part  applied 
in  a more  particular  manner  to  the  methods  employed  in  those 
branches  of  inquirx*,  which  most  strikingly  exhibit  direct 
analysis;  viz.,  matHematics  and  natural  philosophy,  parti- 
cularly chemistry.  By  a very  incorrect  misnomer,  algebra, 
the  differential  calculus,  Su-.,  have  lieen  called  by  tho  gene- 
ral name  of  analysis,  in  opposition,  not  to  synthesis,  but  to 
geometry,  in  which  latter  science  synthetical  methods  are 
most  usually  applied.  This  penersion  of  Utc  term  prevails 
on  the  Continent  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  must  always  be 
taken  for  granted,  that ' analyse  stands  for  the  algebraical 
branches  of  pure  mathematics.  In  this  sense  it  is  again  sub- 
divided into  * algebraical  analysis'  and  * infinitesiwal  ana- 
lysis,' the  latter  including  the  ttuxional  or  differential  cal- 
culus. And  by  * geometrical  analysis'  is  frequently  un- 
derstood the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry.  It  roust, 
howe>*er,  be  remarked,  that  the  exact  sciences  have  appro- 
priated this  word,  simply  because  in  these  branches  of  know- 
ledge the  use  of  analysis  has  Iieen  made  most  conspicuous. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  primitive  meaning  of  the 
term,  it  is  obvious  that  all  discovery  must  Xte  entirely  either 
the  work  of  analysis  or  of  accident;  and  that,  therefore, 
geometrical  analysis  must  be  as  old  as  geometry.  Never- 
theless this  does  not  appear  from  the  earliest  treatises.  The 
work  of  Euclid  is  strictly  synthetical.  Instead  of  taking  the 
proposition  asserted,  and  examining  it  by  means  of  pre- 
ceding propositions,  and  in  the  mean  time  assuming  it  to 
be  true,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  tho  results  deduced 
from  it  i^roo  or  disagree  with  what  has  been  already 
proved,— Euclid  first  enunciates  the  point  which  he  means  to 
establish,  and  then  proceeds  to  put  together  the  considera- 
tinns  by  which  it  is  demonstrted,  leaving  the  learner  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  judge  ot  the  truth  or  faUohood  uf  each 
argument  as  it  arises,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
methods  Iw  which  the  arguments  themselves  wore  first  ob- 
tained. This  is  the  natural  and  proper  method  of  teaching 
what  has  already  been  discovered,  for  :ls  own  sake;  not 
only  because  it  neglects  to  introduce  diflicult  and  embamua- 
ing  considerations,  and  allows  of  the  subject  being  broken 
up  into  portions  which  are  easily  learnt  at  one  time,  but 
b^ause  there  is.  in  reality,  no  pcricctiv  general  and  certain 
method  of  analysis  which  can  be  maJe  obvious  to  tha  be- 
ginner. In  attempting  the  analysis  of  a new  problem. 
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thou(^b  the  duoorerer  trill  naturally  first  try  those  methods 
which  have  been  successful  in  pre<^in^  cases,  he  has  no 
means  of  assuring  himself  beforehand  which  will  be  suc- 
cessful. The  chemist  is  similarly  circumstanced.  Let  a 
new  substance,  or  one  supposed  to  be  such,  be  presented  to 
him,  from  which  he  is  required  to  find  out  whether  it  U 
already  known,  or  if  not.  of  what  it  is  composed.  No  effec- 
tive analysis  can  commence  without  requiring  the  results  of 
all  his  previous  knowledge,  for  he  roust  have  some  method 
of  recognising  each  and  every  substance  with  which  ho  is 
acquainted,  prenously  to  pronouncing  whether  or  not  tliat 
under  consideration  is  one  of  them.  Ho  must  then  pro- 
ceed to  trials  of  that  substance  with  various  others,  and 
nothing  but  the  sag^ity  which  arises  from  previous  ex- 
perience can  direct  him  in  his  choice  of  the  methods  to  be 
employed.  No  general  rules  of  analysis  can  be  laid  down, 
that  is,  no  processes  which  must  end  in  the  discovery  of  the 
component  parts  required.  The  same  observationt  may  be 
made  on  mathematical  analysis.  We  give  a ^eometncaI 
instance,  with  its  result,  and  the  synthetical  form  uf  the 
proposition  arising  out  of  it. 


)i  i- 


The  sides  of  a inangle  ABC  are  cut  in  D,  E.  ond  F,  by  a 
f>troighl  line.  Six  segments  are  thus  formed,  AD  and  DB. 
wLoiie  sum  is  the  side  AB : AE  and  EC.  whose  sum  is 
the  side  AC  ; and  BF  and  FC.  whose  difference  is  the  side 
Be.  It  is  required  to  investigate  the  relation  which  exists 
between  these  six  segments,  if  there  be  any  relation. 

Some  relations  will  be  thrown  out  of  the  question  upon 
the  slightest  consideration : the  sum  of  tlic  six  lines  is  not  the 
same  in  every*  triangle,  neither  is  their  product  Leaving 
this  unorganized  method  of  examination,  we  recollect  that 
if  CB  were  parallel  to  DE,  the  then  similar  triangles  ADE. 
ABC,  would  give  a well-known  relation  between  AD,  DB, 
AE,  and  EC.  To  try  whether  this  may  help  ua.  draw  ('G 
parallel  to  DE,  which  gives  the  proportion 
AD  : DG  : : AE  : EC, 

or  if  we  represent  the  lines  by  the  number  of  units  which 
they  contain, 

AD  X EC  :=  AE  X DG  . . (I.) 

Because  GC  is  parallel  to  DF,  we  have 
GD  : BD  : ; CF  : BF, 
or  GD  X BF  s BD  X CF  . . (2.) 

and  the  equations  (I)  and  (2)  multiplied  tether,  and  the 
result  divided  by  the  common  factor  GD.  gives 
AD  X KC  X BF  « AE  x BD  x CF  . . (3.) 
whence  the  relation  required  between  the  six  lines  is  as 
follows : — Let  them  be  separated  into  two  lots  of  three  lines 
each,  in  such  a way  that  no  two  lines  which  have  a com- 
mon extremity  are  both  in  the  same  lot ; then  the  product 
of  the  0rst  three  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  second 
three. 

If  instead  of  asking  for  the  relation,  if  any  exist  between 
the  six  lines,  the  equation  (3)  had  been  given,  and  it 
bad  been  required  to  detect  whether  it  were  true  or  false, 
the  process  would  have  been  similar  ; and  we  should  have 
found  that  the  equation  (3)  is  true,  and  a necessary  t^n- 
sequenoe  of  the  proposition,  that  a line  drawn  parallel  to 
<xie  side  of  a triangle  divides  the  other  sides  into  propor- 
tional segments. 

The  synthetical  form  of  the  preceding  process  differs 
from  it  much  less  on  the  paper  than  would  w the  case  in 
the  mind  of  a student,  who  had  actually  bit  upon  the  solu- 
tion in  the  progress  of  investigation.  For,  not  being  able  to 
tell  tho  various  steps  by  which  one  of  our  readers  would 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  we  are  obliged 
to  prompt  him  with  a right  guess,  and  thereby  give  him  only 
a synthetical  description  uf  that  which  was  in  our  minds  an 
annlytical  process.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  make  the 
demonstration  synthetical  in  form,  which,  as  will  now  be 
readily  seen,  will  consist  in  stating  the  proposition  to  be 
pioTcd,  directing  to  draw  CG  parallel  to  DF,  without  giving 
any  reason,  and  combining  the  steps  of  the  preceding  de- 
monstration. 

The  geometrical  analysis  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 
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school  of  Plato ; but.  in  reality,  as  we  have  already  ub- 
served,  must  be  of  a date  as  early  as  geometrical  reason- 
ing itself.  Tlie  use  of  pokisms.  or  problems,  [see  also 
Zx)Ct,]  admitting  an  iiidellnitt!  number  of  solutions,  the 
establishment  of  ilie  pro|>ertios  of  the  Conic  Skctions,  and 
the  various  efforts  made  for  the  dl'plicatium  of  the  cube 
and  the  tuiskction  of  the  angle,  all  of  which  were  the 
work  of  the  school  already  mentioned,  most  certainly  in- 
creased tho  power  of  the  analyst,  that  is,  mode  the  means  of 
discovery  more  obvious  and  more  successful : but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  methods  which  entitles  them  to  tho  exclu- 
sive appellation  of  geometrical  analysis. 

The  peculiar  distinction  between  algebra  and  geometry 
is,  that  the  analy  tical  method  is  pursued  in  llie  fonaer  from 
the  commencement.  I’he  solution  of  a problem  consists  in 
inquiring  into  the  consequences  of  the  solution  gu^ifumt^d  tn 
be  found,  by  introducing  at  every  step  some  know  n truth, 
such  as  will  produce  a more  simple  consequence,  and  thus 
rca.soning  backwards,  so  to  speak,  until  at  last  the  answer 
itself  is  dircctlv  produced  in  numbers,  which  was  before 
implicitly  involved  in  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The 
methods  are  more  general  than  in  geometry,  that  is,  a 
larger  number  of  problems  may  be  solved  by  each  proccM*. 
The  same  observations  apply  still  more  strongly  to  the 
higher  parts  of  algebra,  and  the  differential  calculus. 

The  solution  of  etjuatiuns  of  the  first  four  degrees,  and 
the  approximation  to  that  uf  all  higher  degrees,  render  the 
analytical  solution  of  a vast  number  uf  common  problems 
a matter  of  certainty.  Tlic  solution  of  differential  e({uu- 
tions,  where  that  can  be  dune,  is  an  additional  step  of  even 
a more  important  character.  Within  the  last  lialf  century, 
mathematical  analvsis  has  made  considerable  approaches  to 
a state  which  enables  us  to  determine,  almost  immediately, 
whether  a problem  can  be  solved  by  such  means  as  wu  pos- 
sess, or  not : no  small  advantage,  when  it  is  considered 
liow  much  time  was  previously  wasted  in  the  attempt  to 
attain  results  which  have  since  been  shown  to  be  im 
possible. 

ANA'LYSIS.  'Chemical  analysis  is  the  separation  of 
compound  bodies,  cither  into  their  simpler  or  their  ele- 
mentary constituents.  When  merely  the  number  and  nature 
of  these  are  ascertained,  it  is  termed  ^uo/iVa/ttc  analysis ; 
j but  when  their  proportions  also  are  determined,  the  analysis 
is  quantita/ive.  If  the  analysis  consist  only  in  determining 
the  quantities  of  tho  ampler  constituents  of  a compound,  it 
is  proTimate,  as  when  carbonate  of  pota.sh  is  separated  into 
carbonic  acid  and  potash:  but  when  the  operation  is  ex 
tended,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  resolved  into  carbon  and 
oxygen,  and  the  potash  into  potassium  and  oxygen,  the 
analysis  is  tt//tmu/c,*  for  neither  carbon,  oxygen,  nor  potas- 
sium is  divisible  into  two  or  more  kinds  of  mutter. 

ANAMOUR,  the  antient  Anemurium,  is  the  most 
southern  jMUt  of  Asia  Minor,  and  described  by  Strabo 
(p.  669)  as  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  to  Cyprus, 
it  is  in  36®  2'  N.  lat..  32°  50'  E.  long.  ‘ Cape  Anamour 
terminates  on  a high,  bluff  knob,  one  side  of  which  is  in- 
accessible : tho  other  has  been  well  fortified  by  a castle  and 
outworks,  placed  on  the  summit,  from  whence  a flanked 
wall  with  towers  descend.s  to  the  shore,  and  separates  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  promontory.’  There  are  two  channels 
cut  in  the  rock,  several  miles  in  length,  and  on  different 
levels,  which  supply  the  castle  with  water : where  they  are 
carried  across  the  ravines,  they  rest  on  arches.  Here  are 
the  remains  of  two  theatres ; and  beyond  the  walls  a great 
number  of  detached  tombs,  each  constructed  of  two  chara- 
bers,  with  arched  roofs.  No  inscriptions  were  found.  The 
place  is  now  altogether  deserted  ; and  the  present  castle  of 
Anamour  is  about  six  miles  cast  of  the  cape,  on  the  edge  of 
the  sea.  (Beaufort’s  Karamania.) 

ANANA8SA,  or  the  Pmx  Apple,  is  a genus  of  the 
natural  order  BromeliaceiP,  found  wild  in  the  woods  of 
South  America,  and  now  commonly  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
dens of  rich  Europeans.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
bromelia,  to  which  it  was  once  referred,  by  its  succulent 
fruit  collected  in  a compact  head. 

Of  Ananassu  tativa,  the  common  pine-apple,  a great 
number  of  varieties  arc  known,  of  which  the  Moscow  and 
common  queen,  the  black  Jamaica,  and  the  Antigua  queen 
are  the  best  for  summer  use,  the  Knville  and  the  Trinidad 
the  largest,  the  black  Jamaica  the  best  fur  winter  use,  and 
the  blood-red  the  worst  fur  any  purpose  or  season. 

The  IVuit  is  a mas.s  of  tlowera,  the  calyxes  and  bractesD 
of  which  are  tlesby  and  grow  firmly  together  into  a single 
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head ; it  is  the  points  of  these  parts  that  toj^ether  form  what 
(gardeners  call  the  pips,  that  U to  say,  tho  rhomboidal 
spaces  into  which  the  surface  is  divide<l.  When  wild,  pine- 
apples bear  seeds  like  other  plants  ; but  in  a state  of  culliva- 
lion,  generally  owing  to  the  succulence  of  all  the  parts, 
no  seeds  are  produced,  and  conseoucnlly  the  plants  can  only 
bo  multiplied  by  suckers,  or  by  tWir  branches,  which  gar- 
deners call  the  gills  and  crown.  The  latter,  wliich  sur- 
mounts the  fruit,  is  in  reality  the  end  of  the  branch  round 
which  the  Howers  are  arrange,  and  if  it  has  any  tendency 
to  ramification,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  becomes  what  is 
calle<l  double.  In  the  island  of  Penang  in  the  Indian  ar- 
chipelago, there  is  a sort,  all  the  flowers  of  which  always 
change  into  branches,  each  of  which  liears  a pine,  termi- 
note<l  by  a crown,  so  that  a great  duster  of  pine-apples  is 
produced  by  a single  stem ; specimens  of  this  sort  arc 
called  double  pines.  They  have  never  been  pniduccd  in 
England. 

The  pine-apple  was  undoubtedly  unknown  before  the 
discovery  of  America;  its  incomparable  flavour  soon,  how- 
ever, caused  it  to  be  introduced  into  Africa  and  Asia, 
where,  in  a suitable  cUmato,  it  multiplied  so  rapidly  as 
to  acc^uirc  os  firm  a footing  in  those  countries  as  their 
aboriginal  plants.  In  Asia  it  has  even  improved  so  much 
in  quality,  that  the  Burmese  pines,  which  have  never  yet 
reached  England,  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world. 
With  this  exception  it  is  believed  that  wc  already  possess 
the  best  varieties  that  exist:  and  it  is  undoubicu  that, 
except  in  the  kingdom  of  Burma,  the  most  delicious 
specimens  of  the  fruit  are  pru«luce<l  in  England.  For  the 
probable  reasons  of  this,  and  the  method  pursued  in  tho 
cultivation  of  the  pine-apple  in  this  countn.,  see  Pine- 
Applk. 

ANANPAS  was  a son  of  thatOnias,  the  high  priest,  who, 
being  exiled  from  Jerusalem,  built  a Jewiah  temple  near 
Heliopolis,  in  Ixwcr  Eg)^^,  and  founded  the  town  of  Onion 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  IXdta.  Ananias  and  his 
brother  Hclcios,  or  Chclcias,  were  appointed  the  comman- 
ders of  the  Egyptian  army  by  Cleopatra,  when  the  warred  i 
against  her  son  Lathurus,  in  the  year  102  b.c.  Ananias  j 
remonstrated  against  the  intention  of  Cleopatra  to  seize  I 
the  dominions  of  her  confederate  Alexander  jannnus.  and  I 
assured  her  that  the  Jews  would  lake  revenge  if  she  sue-  i 
ceeded  in  killing  Janntcus.  Cleopatra,  considering  that  | 
Ananias  and  Janntous  were  related  to  each  other,  and  that 
many  Jews  sor\ed  in  licr  own  army,  gave  up  her  treacherous 
plan.  (Jost  s Getckirhtc  d>^  Juden,  vol.  ii,  p.  309—31 1.) 

ANANPAS  (JT33n  grace  of  JeboMih)  is  tho  namo  of 

several  Jews.  Ananias,  the  son  of  Nckcdfcus,  was  high- 

£riest  from  the  year  5U-66  after  Christ.  He  was  sent  to 
Lome  by  Quadrutus.  the  governor  of  Syria,  in  order  to  ex- 
culpate himself  concerning  tlie  quarrels  of  the  Jews  with 
the  Samaritans;  Agrippina  interceded  for  Ananias,  and  he 
was  set  at  liberty.  He  condemned  tlio  apostle  St.  Paul. 
(Sec  Acts  xxii.  23.  24;  and  xxv.  l.)  At  the  commence- I 
meat  of  the  Jcaish  war,  Ananias  and  liis  brother  concealed 
thein>eh  us  in  un  uqueducl,  but  were  discovered  and  kille<l. 

ANAPid^ST,  a foot  in  Greek  and  Latin  metre,  consist- 
ing of  two  short  syllables  followed  by  a long.  It  was  some- 
times calleil  Antiductylus.  as  being  the  opposite  of  the 
duetylc,  which  couMsts  of  a long  syllable  followed  by  two 
short.  Assuming  accent  in  English  to  bo  the  same  thing 
with  quantity  in  Greek  and  l^tin,  the  word  temporal 
would  be  an  example  of  a dartylo,  ami  the  word  tujterddd 
of  an  anaporst.  From  the  tendency  of  English  enunciation 
to  carry  buck  the  accent  towards  the  beginning  of  )x>ly- 
syllnbles.  there  arc  not  maiu’  single  words  which  make 
anaptDsts  in  our  language.  But  the  fool  frequently  results 
from  llio  union  of  two  or  more  wurds  : as  in  D»  you  hear, 
L/i  alone:  and  sometimes  it  is  found  in  part  of  n single 
word  : as.  fur  instance,  in  the  three  middle  syllables  of  the 
word  (intlrlpation.  The  predominance  of  tlartyles  in 
English,  and  (rf*  anapaests  in  French,  forms  one  of  the 
mo-st  marked  distinctions  between  the  musical  character  of 
the  one  language,  and  that  of  the  other. 

ANAPyESTlC  VERSE,  a species  of  verse  composed 
.)f  a succession  of  annpipsts.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  ana- 
pjpslic  verse  was  fsoely  used  both  in  tragedy  and  cometly; 
some  forms  of  it  CKXur  very  often  in  Aristophanes.  Both 
in  tragedy  and  <-omedy,  the  anaporstic  yerse  admits  also 
dactyles  and  spondees.  In  English,  only  poems  of  the 
lii(hter  sort  have  been  usually  \mttea  in  rnapa»tic  yerse. 


Anstey's  New  Baih  Guide  may  he  quoted  as  a well-know 
example.  Tlio  line  is  often  reduce  to  eleven  syllableet 
by  the  retrenchment  of  tho  first,  or  the  substitution  at  tlie 
beginning  of  an  iambus  instead  of  the  anapmsU  Thus,  in 
tho  following  linos  from  the  work  ju&t  mentione<l, 

* F-m  I'm  told  U»c  diMWirw*  of  p«r*oDa  rrSited 
ArclirUrr  thKO  hooUi  &>r  impriniox  thv  miuil, 

But  a ipv«td*«l  orjudftMBl'*  rr«{iiirrd  In  the  kklmmlDj; 

The  polUu  cuaverMtkn  nf  •cnvihlt  wobwo.' 

it  will  be  observed,  that  the  first  foot  of  tho  second  Ho* 
consists  only  of  one  short  or  unaccented  syllsblo  followed 
by  a long;  and  a similar  retrenchment  might  be  made  of 
the  commencing  syllable  of  any  of  the  others,  without 
spoiling  its  prosody. 

ANAPLI.  [Sec  Nauplia.] 

ANARCHY  properly  means  the  entire  absence  of  poll 
lical  government:  tne  condition  of  a society  or  collection  of 
human  beings  inhabiting  tho  same  country,  who  are  not 
subject  to  a common  sovereign.  Every  society  of  persons 
living  in  a state  of  nature  (as  it  is  termed)  is  in  a state  of 
anarchy ; whether  that  state  of  nature  should  exist  in  a 
society  which  has  never  known  political  rule,  as  a horde  of 
savages,  or  should  arise  in  a political  society  in  consequence 
of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  to  the  sovereign,  by 
which  the  person  or  |>crsons  in  whom  the  sovereignty  is 
lodgcil  are  forcibly  deprived  of  that  power.  Such  intervals 
are  commonly  of  short  duration ; but  after  most  revolutions, 
by  which  a riolent  change  of  government  has  been  effected, 
there  has  been  a short  period  during  which  there  was  no 
person  or  l>o«ly  of  persons  who  exercised  the  executive  or 
legislatiy  e sovereignty, — that  is  to  say,  a period  of  anarchy. 

Anarchy  is  sometimes  used  in  a transferred  or  improper 
sense  to  signify  the  condition  of  a political  society,  in  which, 
according  to  the  writer  or  speaker,  there  has  been  an  undue 
remissness  or  supineness  of  the  sovereign,  and  especially  of 
those  who  wield  the  executive  sovereignty.  In  tbe  former 
senile,  anarchy  moans  the  state  of  a society  in  which  there 
is  m>  political  government : in  its  second  sense,  it  means 
the  state  of  a political  sodety  in  which  there  has  been  a 
deficient  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power.  As  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  government  is  likely  to  lead  to  no  government  at 
all,  the  term  anarchy  has.  by  a common  exaggeration, 
been  used  to  signify  the  small  degree,  where  it  properly 
means  the  ontiro  ab^ncc.  [See  Sovkhkignty.] 

ANAS,  the  duck,  a genus  of  birds  under  which  IJn- 
nmus  included  a great  number  of  species  now  separated 
into  several  genera  by  recent  naturalists ; and  even  Tem- 
minck,  Urapicz,  and  others,  who  adhere  to  the  original 
Linnsean  genus,  find  it  convenient  to  separate  the  gcosc 
and  the  swan,  ami  to  distinguish  the  others  acconling  as 
they  possess  or  want  a loose  membrane  covering  the  hind 
claw,  llliger  ranks  the  swan  with  the  ducks,  from  whicr. 
he  separates  the  goose.  Baron  Cuvier  and  I>eHson  have 
propoiied  a great  numbi’r  of  subdivisions,  and  Ix>nrh  and 
Fleming  have  established  several  new  genera.  The  follow- 
ing are  Temminck't  characteristics,  with  some  slight  modi- 
fications : — 

The  bill  of  middle  size,  strong,  straight,  covered  with  a 
thin  membrane,  and  always  depressed  towanls  the  point, 
which  is  rounded,  blunt,  clawed  : margins  of  tlm  two  man- 
dibles toothed  with  lumina*.  Nostrils  almost  nl  the  surface 
of  the  bill,  at  some  distance  from  the  base,  somewhat  oval, 
half  closed  by  the  fiat  membrane  that  lines  the  nostrils. 
Legs  short,  feathered  to  the  knees,  drawn  back  tow-ards  the 
belly ; three  toes  placed  before,  wholly  webbed  : hind  toe 
free,  and  jointed  high  upon  the  shank  {tar»u»).  Wings  of 
middle  size,  the  first  quill  either  as  long  a.s  the  second,  o'* 
rather  shorter. 

ANASTA'SIUS  1.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  suc- 
ceedctl  Zeno,  a.d.  492.  through  tbe  interest  of  Anndne. 
Reno's  widow,  who  afterwanls  marrietl  him.  Anastasiiis 
was  then  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  called  Sileuttartus, 
bccausu  ho  liad  lieen  one  of  the  officers  whose  duty  it  was 
to  maintain  peace  and  silence  within  the  precincts  of  the 
imperial  palace.  Longinus,  Zeno's  brother,  who  aspired  to 
the  throne,  was  sent  to  Alexandria,  where  he  look  priest's 
orders.  The  lieginning  of  Anastasius'  reign  was  favour- 
able; he  abolished  several  obnoxious  taxes,  and  checked 
the  abuse  introduced  by  Zeno,  of  selling  the  public  officc-s 
to  tilt  highest  bidder.  He  also  encourage<l  men  of  letters, 
and  wa.s  himself  a man  of  some  learning.  Thoodoncus, 
king  of  tlie  Goths,  who.  after  defeatirg  Otloaccr,  had  made 
himself  master  of  all  Italy,  sent  an  embassy  to  Anastasius, 
who  recogaiied  his  title  to  tbe  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  sent 
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him  the  purple  io  token  of  it.  But  their  good  understand* 
ioff  did  not  last  long.  Theodorieus  invaded  part  of  Illvria 
and  Mu»ia,  and  defeateil  the  Greek  troops  near  the  ri\  er 
Margus,  now  the  Morava  in  Ser\ia.  Anastasiusion  hu  side, 
sent  a fleet  and  army  which  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy  as 
far  as  Tarentum,  in  508. 

Anasta&ius  became  obnoxious,  on  account  of  his  ava- 
rice, to  the  people  of  Constantinople,  who  pulled  down  his 
statues  and  dragged  them  through  the  streets;  and  he 
was  himself  o-ssailed  with  a shower  of  stones  while  in  the 
Circus,  and  with  some  difficulty  saved  his  life.  To  odd  to 
his  misfortunes,  the  empire  was  attacked  In'  the  Bul> 
gartuus,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Persians.  The  Persians  in- 
vaded  Armenia,  and  lot>k  the  town  of  Amide  or  Diarbekron 
the  Tigris,  but  were  defoatod  by  Justinus,  who  af\crwurxU 
became  emperor.  A truce  was  concluded  between  Anas* 
tasius  and  Cabades,  king  of  Persia,  which  lasted  twenty 
cars.  Anastasius,  like  many  other  Byzantine  emperors, 
ad  the  vanity  of  ap|)cariug  as  a theologian,  and  of  rood* 
dling  in  religious  controversies.  This  nearly  cost  him  his 
crown ; his  attempt  to  introduce  some  changes  in  the 
liturgy  occasioned  tiunults  at  Constantinople,  attended  by 
fires  and  bloodshed.  Several  provinces  also  revolted,  and 
raised  to  the  command  one  Vitalianus,  a Scythian,  who 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  and  Anastasius 
only  obtained  peace  on  condition  of  becoming  reconciled  to 
the  church.  He  had  involved  himself  in  disputes  with 
Pope  Symmachus,  for  defending  the  memor}’  of  Acacius, 
tlio  late  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  had  been  ex- 
communicated by  Pope  Felix  II.,  under  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Zeno.  The  Council  of  Calchcdon  having  de- 
clared the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  to  be  next  in  place  to 
him  of  Rome,  Acacius  had  conteated  this  decree,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  assert  his  own  precedence,  which  be- 
came a 80urr.e  of  schism  lictween  the  two  sees.  Anastasius' 
religious  principles,  however,  seem  to  have  been  very 
unsteady,  and  he  was  even  accused  of  favouring  Manichc- 
isra.  Anastasius  died  suddenly,  in  518,  at  a very  advanced 
age,  and  was  succeeded  by  Justinus  I. 

ANASTASIUS  II..  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  Hisori- 
ginal  name  was  Artemius,  while  ho  was  secretary  to  the  Em- 
peror Pbilippicus  Bardones.  AfWr  the  deposition  of  Philip- 
picus  in  7J3,  ho  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  sent  u new 
exarch  to  Italy,  and  declared  himself  a follower  of  the 
Western  church.  Constantinople  being  threatened  by  the 
Saracens,  Anastasius,  to  effect  a diversion,  sent  a large  licet 
with  an  anm’  to  Alexandria,  but  the  troops  revolted  on 
arriving  at  Rhodes,  and  returned  to  Constantinople,  whore 
they  proclaimed  emperor  one  Theodosius,  a receiver  of  the 
taxes,  who.  however,  alarmed  at  his  dangerous  promotion, 
ran  away  from  ^em.  The  insurgents  plundered  and  burnt 
part  of  the  city,  and  Anastasius  having  retired  to  Nicma,  in 
Bithynia,  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  surrender,  witli  per- 
mission to  retire  to  a convent,  and  to  become  a monk. 
Theodosius  HI.  was  tlien  proclaimed  emperor  in  716,  but 
being  unequal  to  the  task,  he  resigned  the  crown  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  Leo,  called  the  Isaurian.  Anastasius,  from 
his  convent  at  Thessalonica,  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
throne,  and  having  obtained  assistance  from  the  Bulgarians, 
appeared  before  Constantinople.  Leo,  however,  bribed  the 
chiefs  of  the  Bulgarians,  who  delivered  Anastasius  into  his 
hands.  Anastasius  was  beheaded  with  several  of  his  Ibl- 
lowera,  and  their  property  confiscated  by  Leu,  in  719. 

ANASTASIUS  I.,  rope,  a native  of  Romo,  succeeded 
Siricus  about  the  year  398.  He  was  a contemporary  of  St. 
Jerome,  who  speaks  highly  of  his  probity  and  apostolic  zeal. 
He  condemned  the  doctrine  of  Origen.  and  he  also  ex- 
pelled Rufinus  from  the  communion  of  the  church.  The 
latter  wrote  an  Apology  which  is  found  in  Constant's  collec- 
tion of  the  iCpistUt  of  the  Pape*.  Anastasius  died  in  402, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  1. 

ANASTASIUS  II.,  a native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Geia- 
sius  I.  in  496.  He  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism 
then  existing  between  the  see  of  Constantinople  and  that  of 
Rome  about  the  question  of  precedence.  He  also  wrote  a 
congratulatory  letter  to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  on  his 
conversion  to  Christianity.  Ho  died,  after  a short  pontificate, 
in  498. 

ANASTASIUS  III.,  likewise  a Roman,  succeeded  S«r- 
gius  III.  in  911.  and  died  the  following  year. 

ANASTASIUS  IV.,  Cardinal  Conrad,  Bishop  of  Sa- 
bina, was  elecied  Pope  in  1153,  after  the  death  ofEuge- 
Qius  III.  Rome  was  then  in  a very  disturbed  state,  owing 


to  the  schism  of  Amaldo  of  Brescia  and  his  followers. 
Anofito-sius  died  in  1154,  and  was  succcc<icd  by  Adrian  IV. 

AN ASTOM'OSIS,  from  dwl,  thmxtgh,  and  a 

mouth,  signifies  the  communication  of  blootl -vessels  with 
each  other  by  the  opening  of  the  one  into  the  other.  The 
Mood-vessels  are  the  tubes  by  which  the  different  iwrts 
of  the  body  are  supplied  with  nourishment.  If  the  blood- 
vessels destined  to  nourish  a part  be  obstructed  so  that 
it  cannot  receive  a due  supply  of  idood,  that  pari  must  neces- 
sarily die,  or,  a»  it  is  technically  lermeJ,  mortify.  But 
the  blood-vcs.4els  are  soft  compressible  lulics,  liable,  by  in- 
numerable circumstances,  to  have  their  sides  brought  so 
closely  into  contact  as  to  prevent  the  ttow  of  a single 
particle  of  blood  through  them.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
cuiUMH|uences  that  woidd  result  to  the  system  from  the 
operation  of  causes  thus  tending  to  impede  the  circulation, 
provision  is  mode  for  the  freest  pussiblu  cororaunication  be- 
tween the  main  trunks  of  the  blood-vessels  and  their 
, branches,  and  between  one  branch  and  another,  It  will  be 
shown  hereafter  [see  Aort.v]  that  all  the  arteries  of  the 
body  spring  from  one  great  trunk  wliicli  issues  from  the 
heart,  and  which  passes  from  the  heart  through  the  chest, 
into  Uic  abdomen,  where  it  divides  into  large  branches 
which  supply  the  lower  extremities.  In  tins  course  this  vessel 
gives  off  muumerable  branches,  which  supply  different  parta 
of  the  body,  and  llicse  branches  form  innumerable  unions 
with  other  branches  which  proceed  from  the  main  trunk  of 
the  artery.  All  the  branches  which  form  such  communica- 
tions arc  called  anoitomosiri^  Oranebes,  and  this  union  of 
braivch  with  branch  is  termed  anastomosis.  Now  so  nu- 
merous are  these  anastomosing  branches,  and  so  competent 
ore  they  to  carry  on  the  circulation,  that  if  the  main  trunk  of 
the  aorta  bo  tied  in  the  abdomen,  or  even  in  the  chest,  the 
lower  extremities  will  receive  a sufficient  supply  of  blood  to 
maintain  their  vitality  through  these  collateral  or  anastomos- 
ing branches.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  enables  the  modern 
surgeon  to  perform  with  ease  and  safety  operations  which 
tlie  surgeon  of  former  times  would  have  pronounced  impos- 
sible. Anastomosis  is  of  two  kinds,  that  between  largo  trunks, 
and  that  between  small  branches.  When  the  communica- 
tion is  direct  between  two  large  trunks,  lltere  is  no  difficulty 
in  conceiving  that  the  circulation  may  readily  go  on  thougn 
one  of  the  trunks  be  obstructed,  because  ifie  trunk  which 
remains  open  may  transmit  a sufficient  quantity  of  blood  to 
nourish  the  part  to  which  it  is  destined.  But  when  u limb 
is  supplied  by  one  large  artery  only,  and  when  that  is  ob- 
structed, how  does  the  limb  receive  a sufficient  quantity  of 
blood  to  support  it?  Suppose  there  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
free  passage  of  tlie  bloixl  through  its  usual  channel,  namely, 
the  main  artery  of  tlic  limb.  What  is  the  consequence? 
— the  blood  is  driven  in  greater  quantity,  and  with  greater 
force  into  those  branches  which  spring  from  the  main  artery 
above  the  scat  of  the  obstruction.  These  branches,  tii  con- 
sequence of  receiving  a greater  influ.\  of  blood  than  usual, 
gradually  enlarge  in  diameter,  and  transmit  through  them  a 
proportionally  larger  quantity  of  blood.  At  the  same  lime, 
the  more  minute  branches,  which  anastomose  with  the 
branches  given  off  below  the  obstruction,  are  in  like  manner 
dilated  and  admit  a correspondingly  free  passage  of  blood  to 
tlie  inferior  part  of  the  limb.  At  first  the  circulation  is  in 
this  manner  carried  on  through  a congeries  of  minute  anas- 
tomosing arteries,  but  in  a short  time  a few  of  those  chan- 
nels become  more  eniarge<l  than  the  rest : as  these  increase 
in  size,  the  smaller  vessels  gradually  collapse,  and  thus 
ultimately  a few  large  communications  oonstituto  permanent 
channels  through  which  the  blood  is  transmitted  to  the  parts 
which  it  is  destined  to  supply.  Such  is  the  beautiful  pro- 
vision established  in  every  piht  of  the  body  to  secure  to  it 
a due  supply  of  blood,  if  any  obstacle  should  obstruct  the 
course  of  this  vital  fluid  througli  its  accustomed  channel. 

ANATHEMA,  a Greek  word,  properly  signifying,  a 
thing  set  apart  and  devoted.  Among  the  Greeks  a piece  of 
armour  or  anything  else  which  was  offered  to  the  gods,  and 
placed  in  a temple,  was  called  an  hvaOy^a,  {anathema,)  or 
offering.  Tripod,  votive  tablets  with  inscriptions,  sucii  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Elgin  collection  of  the  British  Museum, 
numbered  209  to  218,  belong  to  tho  class  of  ancUhimata. 
But  the  dedicatiun  or  setting  apart  might  be  to  the  powers 
of  evil  us  well  as  to  those  of  good,  or.  according  to  Pagan 
notions,  to  the  infernal  as  well  as  to  the  celestial  gods. 
Hence  the  won!  came,  in  one  of  its  upplicatious.  to  signify 
much  the  same  thing  with  the  word  accursed.  It  is  thus 
that  it  is  p.incipallv  used  in  the  New  Testament.  In  this 
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»en46  the  form  andthema  was  employed,  and  not 

anathimot  though  both  are  really  the  same  word.  In  the 
decrees  of  popes  and  councils,  also,  a common  form  of  ex* 
ession  is,  whosoever  shall  do,  or  not  do,  or  believe,  or  not 
liev'e,  a particular  act  or  dogma,  ' let  him  be  anathema,' 
that  is,  let  him  be  held  excommunicated,  separated  fVom  the 
society  of  the  faithful,  and  branded  with  the  curse  of  the 
church.  On  the  other  hand,  a heretic,  when  he  renounced 
his  errors  and  was  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
was  accustomed  to  declare  his  heresy  * anathema,'  or  a 
thing  accursed.  In  English  wc  more  frequently  use  the 
term  anathema  in  the  sense  of  the  curse  or  severe  denun- 
ciation itself  than  for  the  object  of  the  curse : as  when  we 
speak  of  the  church  directing  its  anathema  against  any  par- 
ticular opinion. 

ANA^IDiE  (Leach),  the  duck  kind,  a group  formed  by 
Dr.  Leach  to  include  his  genera  formed  fVom  the  great 
enus  Anas  of  Linneeus,  and  comprehending  Oidemia, 
omateria,  Clangula,  Nyroca,  Tadunm,  Spathulca,  Quer- 
quedula,  Anas,  Cygnus,  and  Anscr.  I.,esfton  professes  him- 
self to  be  at  a loss  to  apply  properly  these  British  generic 
names.  He  himself  gives,  as  what  he  terms  subgenera. 
Maccranas.  Macroramphus,  Hydnibates.  Histrionicus,  Pla- 
pus  Fuligula,  Micropterus,  Clypeatn,  Tadoma,  Moschatus, 
nas,  Anseranas,  amt  Querqu^ula. 

ANATO'LIA,  or  NATO^LIA,  is  a geographical  term 
now  genemlly  oonsidcred  as  synonymous  in  extent  with 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  duriveil  from  the  Greek  6yaro\^, 
(andtole,)  the  * east,'  or  the  * part  where  the  sun  rises,' 
and,  in  this  respect,  may  be  compared  with  the  French 
term  ‘ Levant,'  which  is  used  to  express  generally  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  eastern  snores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  word  Anatolia,  as  a geographical  term, 
originated  under  the  Greek  empire,  and  referred  to  the 
c^iuntry  which  lay  east  of  the  seat  of  government.  Anatolia 
or  Anadoli,  in  a more  restricted  sense,  is  used  to  indicate 
that  tract  of  country’  which  stretches  along  the  w'e.sturii 
and  n largo  portion  of  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor. 
Adopting  such  a restriction,  geographers  divide  Asia  Minor 
into  three  unequal  parts,  Anadoli  already  mentioned.  Kara- 
mania  on  the  south-co-st,  and  Roum  to  the  north-east.  Hut 
Captain  Beaufort,  who  surveyed  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  remarks,  that  however  convenient  as  a geogra- 
phical distinction,  the  term  * Karaniania  is  neither  used  hy 
the  present  inhabitants,  nor  is  it  recognised  by  the  govcni- 
ment.'  The  Pasha  of  Anadoli  (Anatolia)  has  military  juris- 
diction over  all  authorities  within  the  barrier  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Anatolia,  taken,  then,  in  its  extended  sense,  re- 
presents the  whole  temlory  contained  within  36®  and  42° 
N.  lat , and  26°  and  40°  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  west  by  the  /Kgean,  or  Archipe- 
lago. and  oil  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean : its  eastern 
frontier  extends  to  the  Euphrates  and  Armenia. 

If  wc  were  to  attempt  to  name  a natural  bounilary  on  the 
cast  for  this  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  should  ho 
somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  received  notions  as  to  its 
iwlitical  limits,  wc  might  consider  it  as  oomroenciog  at 
Gupe  Hynzvr  on  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon,  and  running 
between  N.K.  and  N.N.E.  along  the  mountain  range  of 
Ainanus  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Malatich  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  up  that  river  to  the  point  (about  40°  N lat.) 
where  the  Euphrates,  from  a course  duo  east  and  west, 
takes  a course  to  the  S.W.  From  this  point  a line  drawn 
along  the  meridian  of  40°.  and  striking  the  Black  Sea  about 
twenty-five  miles  ea.st  of  Trebizond,  might  be  considered  as 
completing  the  eastern  boundary.  But  no  reti/  physical 
boundary  exists  in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor,  for  the  high  plateaus  and  mountains  which 
belong  tn  the  peninsula  stretch  eostwanl  into  Armenia. 

ITto  term  Asia  Minor  is  one  of  comparatively  recent  date : 
It  was  unknown  to  Greek,  and,  we  believe,  Roman  geogra- 
phers, at  least  under  the  early  emperors  : nor  do  we  know 
when  the  term  first  came  into  use.  It  is,  however,  now 
pretty  well  established,  and  is  the  most  commonly  received 
term  for  denoting  that  extensive  country  of  a jieninsular 
form,  the  limits  of  which  wc  have  ju<t  aiteropte<l  to  define. 
From  a notion  early  prevalent  and  long-continued,  that 
the  distance  from  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon  on  the  south 
coast  to  the  iveighbourhood  of  Amisus  (Samsun)  on  the 
north  was  much  less  than  it  really  is,— arose  a vague 
idea  of  Asia  Minor  (as  we  understand  the  term)  being  a 
kind  of  insulated  mass  from  the  rest  of  the  continent.  The 
Euphrates  running  along  its  esutem  fVontier  for  so  consi- 


derable a distance  fhiro  north  to  south,  htvoured  this  notion. 
Herodotus  reckons  Asia  Minor  among  one  of  bis  Acun. 
[See  Actium  and  Asia.]  From  the  coa.st  of  moun- 
tainous Cilicia  to  Sinope  on  the  Euxine,  he  assigned  a 
breadth  of  only  five  days'  journey  for  a stout  pedestrian. 
The  real  breadth  of  the  narrowest  part,  which  is  consider- 
ably less  than  the  true  breadth  of  the  line  described  by  He- 
rodotus, is  somewhat  more  than  300  English  miles,  reckon- 
ing from  the  gulf  of  Issus  to  Fatsah,  west  of  Cerasus,  on  the 
Black  Sea.  The  width  assigned  by  Eratosthenes,  3000  stadia, 
is  very  near  the  truth : Pliny,  with  his  usual  inaccuraev. 
gives  it  200  Roman  miles,  al>out  100  short  of  the  mart:. 
D'Anvillc,  in  his  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  made  the  Isthmus  too 
narrow  by  a whole  degree,  or  about  seventv  miles,  which  con  ■ 
fequently  led  to  error  in  bis  positions  all  through  the  interior 
of  the  country  , and  compelled  him  to  make  amends  fur  this 
loss  of  spate  by  pushing  the  limits  of  the  peninsula  too  fiar 
to  the  east.  (Sec  Major  Rennell's  Treaiise  on  the  Compa- 
rative Geography  q/'  fVestem  Asia,  vol.  i.)  Major  Rennell 
says  that  the  peninsula  of  Aria  Minor  is  about  one-sixteenth 
loss  than  the  peninsula  including  Spain  and  Portugal : the 
eastern  limit  of  Asia  Minor,  adopted  by  Major  Rennell.  is 
the  line  of  300  miles  between  the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  the 
Black  Sea. 

Asia  Minor  was  known  tu  the  Inter  Greeks  under  the 
divisions  of  Mysia.  Lydia,  and  Caria,  occupying  the  western 
shores.  Those  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia  with  Pisidia,  and  Cilicia, 
to  which  Lyraonia  was  sometimes  added,  bounded  it  to  the 
south  ; and  on  the  north  coast  were  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia, 
and  Pontus.  The  elevated  plains  of  the  interior  presented 
to  the  east  Cappadocia,  extending  over  the  mountains  to 
the  borders  of  the  Euphrates ; and  Phrygia  on  the  west, 
bounded  towards  the  sea  by  Myria.  Lydia,  and  Caria.  Ad- 
joining these  two  great  internal  divisions  to  the  north  was 
Galatia,  u division  of  later  date  than  the  rest,  having  origi- 
nated in  the  Gallic  invasion,  h.c.  278-  Its  chief  town  was 
Ancyra.  This  province  in  fact  arose  from  the  dismember- 
ment of  parts  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia.  The  Greeks 
ostahlishc<l  colonics  and  built  towns  on  all  the  three  coasts 
of  tile  Peninsula,  but  their  occupation  was  most  complete 
and  continuous  on  the  west  side.  Here  wc  find,  lying  from 
north  to  south,  the  districts  of  .^olis,  Ionia,  and  the  little 
Dorian  confederation  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  Caria.  The  seve- 
ral antient  political  divisions  are  briefly  noticed  under  the 
separate  heads. 

By  the  Romans  this  counts'  was  sometimes  divided  into 
Asia  within  and  Asia  beyond  Taurus.  Our  imperfect  know  - 
ledge of  the  country  prevents  us  from  placing  any  reliance 
upon  statements  of  the  divisions  in  existence  under  the 
present  government  The  Turks  are  represented  to  have 
parcelleil  out  this  territory  into  pashalics  under  seven  gene- 
ral heads,  confounding  all  the  antient  distinctions.  This 
account  is  taken  from  Malte  Rruii,  who  makes  the  state- 
ment on  the  authority  of  a Turkish  geographer,  a MS. 
translation  of  whose  work,  without  date,  is  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris.  *rhe  following  arc  his  divisions: — 

1.  the  Pashalic  of  Anodouhly.  (Anatolia.)  extending  over 
Mysia,  Lydia.  Phrygia  Proper,  Lycia,  Caria,  Pamphylia, 
Pisidin,  tlie  larger  part  of  Galatia,  and  Paphlagonia : 

2.  the  Pashalic  of  Siwas.  (Sebaste.)  containing  Eastern 
Galatia,  and  the  tipper  part  of  Pontus  : 3.  the  Pashalic  of 
Taraliozan.  (Trebisond.)  being  Cappadocian  Pontus  and 
southern  Colchis.  Hadgi-Khalfah,  Uic  geographer,  men- 
tioned above,  considers  this  pashalic  as  a dependence 
on  Armenia.  4.  The  Pashalic  of  Konioh,  (Iconium.)  con- 
taining Central  and  Western  Cap|>adocia.  Lycaonia.  and 
Isauria;  S.  the  Pashalic  of  Merasche,  (Merash.)  border- 
ing on  Syria,  and  containing  Commagene,  Cataonia,  ami 
part  of  Cilicia : 6.  the  Pashalic  of  Adana,  being  Cilicia 
Proper : 7.  the  Mousaelimlik  of  Cyprus,  held  of  the 
Grand  Vizier,  being  an  appanage  of  hu  office.  Tlve  work 
in  question  is  of  antient  date,  and  no  mention  is  made  in 
it  of  the  feudatory  possessions  of  Chapwan  Oglu  and 
Kara  Osman  Oglu,  so  long  the  delight  of  their  people,  and 
tho  protectors  of  European  travellers.  Before  the  Greek 
revolution,  important  changes  had  occurred  in  the  general 
administration  of  Anatolia.  These  great  feudatories  had 
lieen  swept  from  their  possessions  by  the  Sultan,  jealous 
at  the  sucTChS  and  vigour  of  their  sway;  and  since  that 
event.  Smyrna  and  Ionia  have  been  elcvateil  into  a pashalic. 
The  following  divisions  are  given  by  Balbi  as  those  now 
constituting  the  divisions  or  eyalets  of  Asia  ?>Iinor : Ana- 
doU,  Adana,  Carainanio,  Marach,  $ivas,  and  Tr^bizoqd. 
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Asia  Minor,  though  the  seat  of  early  civUixation,  and  still 
containing  numerous  traces  of  former  prosperity,  is  a country 
very  little  known.  The  southern  coast  was  surveyed  by 
Captain  Beaufort,  who  commenced  at  Yedy  Booroon  or  the 
Seven  Capes,  just  to  the  west  of  the  river  Xanthus  in  Lycia, 
in  July  mil.  The  survey  was  continued  along  the  coast 
to  Ayas,  (ifigae)  in  the  gulf  of  Scanderoon,  and  was  unfor- 
tunately interrupted  before  that  interesting  bay  could  be 
examined,  owing  to  the  commanding  officer  being  disabled 
by  a treacherous  assault  of  some  vagabonds  from  toe  moun- 
tains. The  west  coast  from  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles 
to  the  point  where  CapUin  Beaufort's  operations  commenced 
is  not  yet  so  accurately  laid  down : but  Captain  Copeland, 
who  has  finished  his  survey  of  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  is 
now  engaged  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and.  perhaps, 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  peeping  into  the  Daraanelles. 
There  is  a Spanish  survey  of  tne  liaManelles,  of  the  sea  of 
Miorraara,  and  the  channel  of  Constantinople,  with  some 
additions  made  by  the  Hydrographical  Ofllce  of  the  British  | 
Admiralty : and  the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  laid  down  i 
from  French  and  Russian  survevs,  (the  French  survey  by  I 
Captain  Gaultier,)  but  not  with  that  nlinuteness  that  is  still 
desirable. 

7*he  southern  coast,  as  far  as  it  was  surveyed  by  Captain 
Beaufort,  presents  an  irregular  outline,  forme<l  by  two  nuge 
semicircular  sweeps  presenting  their  convex  side  to  the  sea, 
and  by  two  other  bold  sweeps  with  their  convex  side  running 
into  the  lanil.  There  however,  no  deep  gulf  or  bay  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  Issus  or  Sranderoon,  which  runs  up 
between  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Few  coasts  present  so  bold 
a front  to  the  sea.  From  the  gulf  of  Glaucus  to  the  ex- 
tensive plain  which  opens  behind  Adalia,  an  almost  unin- 
terruptea  mass  of  lofty  mountains  presses  near  the  shore, 
and  sometimes,  as  at  the  Climax,  forms  the  immediate 
boundary  of  the  waves.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon 
to  the  peninsula  of  (’ape  Cavaliere  there  is  a series  of  bold 
promontones ; and  in  some  parts  hare  rocky  hills  form  the 
coast.  a.s  between  Selinty  and  Anamour,  hacked  by  lofty  i 
mountains.  Near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  coast  sur- 
veyed. the  wide  plains  of  the  level  Cilicia  open  on  the  sea,  | 
commencing  near  the  city  of  Soli,  and  extending  some  dis-  i 
lance  along  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  There  are  I 
very  few  and  inconsiderable  islands  on  this  coast,  and  the  1 
same  is  true  of  the  northern  coast : the  reason  will  be  appa- 1 
rent  when  we  come  to  consider  the  direction  of  the  principal 
mounUtin-ranges  of  the  peninsula.  i 

The  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  presents  as  jagged ' 
and  irregular  an  outline  as  almost  any  coast  in  the  w'orld, 
and  in  many  respects  very'  much  resembles  the  opposite 
shore  of  Greece.  Deep  bays  with  bold  pnjecting  penin- 
sulas. and  islands  whicn  aro  continuations  of  the  adjacent  i 
montories  of  the  main-land,  characterize  this  coast, 
ough  it  has  few  rivers  with  a large  volume  of  water, 
the  courses  of  the  Mceander,  the  Caystrus,  the  Herrous, 
and  the  Caicus.  which  exceed  those  of  the  southern  slope, 
(with  the  exception,  perha[)s,  of  the  rivers  which  water  the 
eastern  Cilician  plain,)  and  their  general  direction  from 
west  to  east,  show  that  they  lie  in  the  longitudinal  valleys, 
whose  mountain  barriers  extend  to  the  coast  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  channel  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  antient 
Hellespontus,  separates  Europe  from  Asia  by  a strait 
about  forty  miles  long,  and  at  its  narrowest  part  not  more 
than  one  mile  broad.  The  wider  opening  of  tne  Propontis 
cr  Sea  of  Marmara,  about  1 40  miles  long,  (taking  the  longest 
line,)  and  45  broad  in  the  widest  part,  is  succeeded  by  the 
narrow  channel  of  Constantinople,  (14  miles  long,)  which 
unites  the  Sea  of  Marmara  ana  the  Black  Sea.  The  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea  presents  no  very  deep  indentations  or  bays ; 
and  though  the  mountains  are  never  very  far  removed  from 
the  shore,  a considerable  extent  of  coast  from  the  entrance 
of  the  Black  Sea  along  the  shore  of  Bithynia  is  compara- 
tively low ; but  as  we  advance  eastward,  we  find  the  high 
lands  near  the  shore,  and  the  depth  of  water  as  marked  on 
the  charts  very  great.  From  Cape  Xnrempi  (Carambis)  for 
some  distance  eastward,  the  coast  is  marked  as  high  ; and 
^mthe  neighbourhood  of  Sinub  (Sinope)  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Sarosun  (Amisus)  it  has  the  same  general  character. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Yeshil  Ermak  to  Cape  Yasuun.  a 
dLstance  of  70  miles,  the  coast  is  low ; the  remainder,  as 
far  as  Trebi^ond,  is  more  elevated,  though  as  far  as  we 
know,  nut  lined  with  such  high  cliffs  and  rocks  as  charac- 
terize some  other  parts  of  the  iXMUt. 

As  the  great  mountain  ranges  on  the  north  and  south 


sides  of  the  peninsula  have  a general  direction  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  coasts,  and  as  tne  rivers  on  all  the  three  sides 
of  the  peninsula  enter  the  sea  alright  angles  to  the  general 
c«jast  line,  it  follows  that  the  valleys  of  the  streams  that  enter 
the  sea  on  the  north  and  south  must  be  of  a very  different 
character  from  those  of  the  Meeander  and  the  Hermus,  which 
enter  the  sea  on  the  west.  But  few  streams  on  the  southern 
coast  traverse  any  considerable  ranges  of  bills,  and.  perhaps, 
none  penetrate  from  the  north  side  of  the  great  barrier  of 
Taunis  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Pyramus  (Jihoon) 
passes  ^ a deep  cleft  through  the  mountain  barrier  (Strabo 
calls  it  Taurus  : Catiaub.  p.  536)  which  unites  the  range  of 
Aroanus  with  the  range  of  Taurus,  after  it  has  taken  its 
great  turn  to  the  north.  According  to  the  description  of 
Strabo,  an  eye-witness,  this  must  be  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent mountain-passes  in  the  world.  On  the  north  side 
some  i*onsklerable  riversintorsect  the  mountain-chains,  form- 
ing deep  gorges  and  narrow  transverse  valleys  that  give  this 
country  quite  a different  appearance  from  that  of  the 
western  side  of  the  peninsula.  Such  is  the  gorge  in  which 
Amosia,  the  birth-place  of  Strabo,  stands,  on  tne  Iris  (Yeshil 
Ermak). 

The  grand  characteristic  features  of  the  geography  of 
Asia  Minor  are  the  vast  ranges  of  mountains  which  traverse 
it ; two  chains  detached  from  the  plateau  of  Armenia,  one, 
the  mure  southern,  the  Anti-Taurus  of  the  antiento,  the 
other,  the  Paryadres,  known  by  the  modem  name  of 
Tcheldir,  or  Keldir,  unite  probably  near  Kesariah,  in 
the  knot  of  Mount  Argmus,  now  called  Ai^is-I^h. 
Covered  on  its  summit  by  perpetual  snows,  this  circum- 
stance must  determine  in  so  low  a latitude  the  elevation 
of  this  mountain  to  be  from  9,000  to  10,000  feeL  The 
southern  chain,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  Taurus,  in  its 
most  definite  sense,  detaching  itself  from  Mount  Argeous 
and  the  Anti-Taurus,  first  takes  a southerly  direction  to  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  Pylm  CUicis  (the  mountain 
pass  of  Cilicia)  are  situated.  It  then  runs  in  a general 
westerly  direction,  but  in  an  irregular  line  like  the  coast ; 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  form  a conjecture,  terminates  in  the 
peninsulas  of  Cnidus  and  Halicamassu.s,  forming  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Meeander.  The 
highest  part  of  the  Taurus  seems,  however,  to  take  a 
southern  course  along  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  Adalia ; 
and  its  bold  summits  press  close  on  the  whole  coast  of  the 
antient  Lycia,  and  Mrhaps  nearly  fill  the  interior.  Strabo 
traces  the  range  of  Taurus  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  main- 
land opposite  to  Rhodes.  The  mountain  above  Phaselis, 
called  Takbtalu,  the  antient  Solyma,  is  7800  feet  high ; but 
some  summits  in  the  interior  roust  l>e  still  higher,  for  while 
Takhtalu,  in  August,  had  but  a few  streaks  of  snow  on  its 
peak,  * many  of  the  distxmt  mountains  in  the  interior  were 
completely  white  for  a fourth  part  of  the  way  down  their 
sides.'  (Beaufort's  Karamania.) 

This  range  of  Taurus  is  the  great  southern  wall  which  is 
the  boundary  of  the  high  lands  in  the  interior:  its  steep  side 
is  on  the  south.  A branch,  the  Sultan-Dagh,  detaches  itself 
from  the  main  mass  in  about  37®  40'  N.  lat.,  and  near  the 
lake  of  Egerder : it  turns  to  the  N.  and  N.W.,  where  it  is  the 
Paroreius  of  Strabo,  and  continuing  a weslerW  course,  forms 
by  one  branch  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Mmander  valley', 
under  the  antient  name  of  Messogis.  The  range  of  Tmolut, 
which  lies  between  the  Hormiu  and  Caystrus,  appears  to 
detach  itself  from  the  Messogis  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
the  Caystrus.  Along  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  we 
find  mountain  ranges,  of  considerable  elevation,  extending 
eastward  from  tho  Hellespont  into  Armenia.  Though  there 
is  doubtless  more  than  one  range,  or,  at  least,  smaller  ranges 
bordering  on  the  chief  one,  and  running  in  this  direction, 
still  we  trace  the  great  mountain  line  from  west  to  east 
under  the  antient  names  of  Ida  and  Temnon  in  Mysia, 
Olympus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brusa,  and  eastwards, 
where  the  Sangarius  makes  its  way  through  it  As  the  range 
xiproaches  the  Halve  it  had  tho  name  of  Olgassvs,  now 
lllguz-Dogh.  Strabo  appears  to  give  the  name  of  (jlgassys 
to  a parallel  range  farther  north  than  the  continuous  chain 
of  the  Olympus,  which  is  the  Olgassvs  of  Ptolemy,  and  runs 
in  the  direction  from  Osmanjik  to  Amasia.  From  Aroasia 
the  range  is  continued  to  T^bizond,  and  is  consequently, 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea,  between  which  and  the  main  range  there  are  plains 
and  hills,  but  no  high  mountains.  This  range  east  of  Amasia 
is  entirely  omitted  in  some  maps. 

Major  Rennell  considers  that  the  northern  and  soutbent 
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ranges  ue  oonnected  by  a western  range,  * the  ridge  named 
in  modem  geography  Morad,  which  connects  by  an  oblique 
course  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  Mount  Olympus  with  Taurus,  and 
at  the  same  time  separates  the  waters  of  the  Sangarius 
from  those  of  the  Mseander  and  Hermus.'  But  this  western 
range,  if  we  are  to  understand  by  it  a continuous  chain,  ap- 
pears not  to  exist.  The  interior  of  Asia  Minor  between  the 
great  southern  w'all  and  the  northern  barrier  which  we  have 
describ^,  is,  no  doubt>  intersected  by  numerous  chains, 
which,  however,  have  in  general  a westerly  direction,  though 
they  are  no  doubt  often  connected  by  offsets  in  a transverse 
direction.  The  Morad  of  Renncll  can  bo  considered 

as  nothing  more  than  the  general  line,  along  which  we  may 
trace  the  dei'line  of  the  central  plateaus  towards  the  west ; 
and  the  high  points  in  it  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  central 
mountains  which  prolong  their  course  on  a base  of  less  clc* 
vation  to  tenninato  in  the  promontories  and  headlands  of  the 
western  shore.  The  mountain  Tamoue^j,  seen  by  >-ahous 
travellers  from  Olympus  in  a southerly  direction,  is  appa- 
rently a knot  formed  by  the  angular  junction  of  the  western 
mass  of  Temnon  with  the  more  eastern  system  of  Olympus. 

The  centre  of  Asia  Minor  is  an  immense  plateau  sup- 
ported by  the  ranges  of  mountains  which  we  have  described. 
Part  of  it  U drained  by  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Black 
Sea ; but  an  extensive  tract,  bounded  by  the  great  barrier 
of  Taurus  to  the  south,  is  covered  with  salt  marshes,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  possessing  no  visible  outlet.  Tliis  plateau  is 
about  miles  long  irom  N.  and  £.  to  S.  and  W.,  and  160 
miles  broad.  The  chain  of  lakes  is  described  as  extending 
from  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Synnada  (3S°  50'  N.  lut.  31°  E. 
long.)  to  the  Tyanitis,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Cilician 
Taurus,  at  the  point  where  it  turns  to  the  north.  In  rainy 
seasons  these  lakes  overflow,  and,  Leake  says,  would  entirely 
submerge  200  miles  of  land,  were  it  not  fur  the  ridges  that 
traverse  the  plains  and  separate  them  into  basins.  He 
further  states,  ‘that  these  basins  form  themselves  into  three 
principal  recipients,  having  no  communication,  unless  it  be 
in  most  extraordinary  seasons.'  Tliese  arc,  1.  Kani-Hiss5r 
ami  Ak-Shchr;  2.  that  of  Ilgun  and  Ladik : 3.  that  of 
Koiiieh,  receiving  the  overflowing  of  Sidyshehr  and  Bcy- 
shehr;  4.  the  basin  lying  between  the  CiciUan  Taurus  uu 
the  south-east,  and  the  opposite  Cappadocian  mountains  on 
the  north-west  now  called  Hassan-Dagh.  To  these  we 
mil)'  add  the  basin  or  ba.sins  west  of  the  Sultan-Dagh  range, 
llie  Paroreius  of  Strabo,  which  runtain  the  large  lakes  of 
Egcrder,  and  Burdoor  (the  antient  Ascatiia.  which  is  very 
salt),  and  numerous  other  small  lakes.  Under  any  other 

Sovernment  these  inundations  would  produce  most  abun* 
ant  hancsis ; but  they  now  run  nearly  to  \va.ste  in  water- 
ing pastures.  The  salt  lake  of  Tuzla,  the  Talta  of  Strabo, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  features  of  Asia  Minor;  it  is 
30  miles  in  length,  and  furnishes  with  that  useful  article  | 
a va.st  tract  of  country.  Strabo  says,  that  anything  iiu-  ! 
mcTsed  was  soon  covered  by  the  saline  incrustations,  and 
birds  were  unable  to  ll)  if  t1icy  dipped  their  wings  into  it. 
Leake  tells  us,  ‘ that  Sultan  Murad  IV.  made  a causeway 
across  the  lake,  on  the  occasion  of  his  army  marching  to  take 
Bagdad  from  the  Persians.'  Consequently  it  roust  be  ex- 
tremely shallow,  and  subject  to  excessive  evaporation  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn  beats.  The  salt  lakes  of  this 
high  plateau,  which  borders  on  the  great  range  of  Taurus, 
found  at  interv  als  from  the  meridian  of  30°  to  beyond  34°, 
and  op  both  sides  of  the  parallel  of  38°  for,  perhaps,  sixty  or 
seventy  miles.  They  appear  to  belong  to  the  basins  of  the 
high  lands,  which  admit  no  outlet.  The  formation  of  the 
elevated  regions  of  Asia  Minor  was  known  to  Strabo,  who 
being  a native  of  the  peninsula  and  personally  acquainted 
with  many  parts,  might  have  Icfl  its  a description  more  com- 
plete than  any  modern  has  bad  the  opportunity  of  making, 
if  accuracy  of  detail  and  of  observ  ation  bad  always  charac- 
terised his  writings.  But  exactness  of  geographical  de- 
scription U,  from  tile  nature  of  the  subject,  not  easily  attain- 
able, and  appears  still  to  wait  for  improvement  from  more 
exact  observation  and  a better  nomenclature.  ‘ The  moun- 
tain plains  (opoTt^ Ml)  of  Lycaonia,'  says  Strabo  (p.  568),  * are 
cold,  witiiout  trees,  and  serve  as  pasture  fi»r  the  wild  ass.’ 

Thu  rivers  of  Asia  Minor  have  more  celebrity  than  im- 
portance. Tile  most  considerable  flow  into  the  black  Sea. 
The  Halys,  now  the  Kizil-Ermak,  is  described  as  taking 
its  rise  by  two  branches  in  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Taurus, 
in  Cappadocia.  Tlieso  two  main  branches,  afler  flowing 
through  more  than  throe  degrees  of  longitude,  unite  about 
.■?y°  1 o' N.  lat.  from  which  point  the  cuurs#  of  the  river 


northward  is  exceedingly  irregular.  It  falls  into  the  Black 
Sea  by  one  mouth,  according  to  a French  authority,  at  the 
boundary  of  Puntus  and  Papnlagonia.  Toumefort  describes 
it  to  be  at  its  mouth  about  tne  width  of  the  Seine  at  Paris. 
The  whole  course  is  probably  nut  less  than  400  miles. 
The  Halys  is  the  most  western  of  the  pcninBular  rivers 
which  flow  from  the  highest  level  of  the  interior ; and  a.s  in 
the  case  of  the  large  rivers  of  this  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  it> 
numerous  branches  unite  before  it  descends  to  the  lowest 
level,  through  which  it  appears  to  flow  in  a single  channel. 
Its  upper  streams  run  in  longitudinal  valleys,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, should  be  represented  differently  from*  what  they  arc 
in  our  common  mops : this  will  be  briefly  discussed  under 
the  head  of  Halys.  The  Halys  is  the  largest  river  of  Asia 
Minor ; it  formed  once  the  boundary-  between  the  Lydian  and 
the  Median  empires,  and  was  consiacre<l  by  the  early  Greek* 
as  a kind  of  natural  dividing  line  of  the  peninsula.  It 
might,  perhaps,  seem  fanciful  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
Greek  word  for  ialt,  (ixt ; sec  Strabo.  54G,)  but  «c  can 
hardly  help  believing  that  the  name  is  descriptive,  and  wa» 
flrst  given  by  the  Greeks  to  its  upper  waters  which  border  on 
the  salt  plains.  It  runs  near  saU  tracts  also  in  the  middle 
part  of  its  course.  The  modern  Turkish  name,  Kizil-Ermak, 
means  the  Red  River,  but  its  true  name  is  said  to  be  AU&-*u. 

The  Iris,  now  the  Ycshil-Ermak,  rises  probably  on  tlic 
north  side  of  the  Paryadres,  but  its  remotest  sources  are  slill 
doubtful.  It  runs  past  Tocut,  and  thence  in  a general  north 
direction  in  a deep  valley  to  Amasiah,  the  birth-place  of 
Strabo.  A few  miles  below  Amasiah  it  is  joined  by  the 
river  of  Kara  llissar,  the  Lycus  of  Strabo:  the  united  stream 
flows  tlirough  a lower  country  and  enters  the  Black  Sea 
about  15  miles  east  of  Samsun  (Aniisus).  The  plain  of 
Themiscyra,  the  fabled  alxxle  of  the  Amazons,  was  also 
watered  by  the  Tliermodon,  now  the  Tarrach;  its  oricin 
and  its  course  are  not  well  known,  but  its  length  is  abridged 
in  some  maps  most  marvellously  and  incorrectly.  AVest  of 
the  Halys,  the  Parthetiius  or  Bartin,  once  the  boundary  of 
Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
does  not  appear  to  traverse  the  great  mountain  barrier  of 
the  northern  side  of  the  peninsula.  Its  outlet  is  a little  to 
the  w est  of  the  antient  Amastris. 

The  Sangarius,  now  the  Sakaria,  is  a large  river.  It  is 
said  lo  be  formed  by  two  chief  branches : the  Ailah,  or  S.E. 
branch  is  fonmd  ^ various  streams,  one  of  which  is  the 
river  of  Angora.  The  Ailali  joins  the  S.W.  branch,  the 
antient  Thymbnus,  about  39°  50' N.  lat.  31^  E.  long.,  and 
taking  first  a N.W.  ami  then  a N.  course,  (lows  into  the 
Euxine  through  a part  of  the  great  ‘ Sea  of  Trees,’  wliich 
runs  east  towards  Boli.  The  Sangarius  with  the  Halys  anil 
the  Iris  arc  probably  the  only  throe  rivers  between  Trcbi- 
zond  and  the  entraneo  of  iho  Danlaiicllcs  whose  sources  are 
in  the  high  central  plateaus,  and  whoso  courses  traverse 
the  nortliem  mounlaiti  boundary  of  tbc  high  lands.  The 
other  streams  that  (low  into  the  Ituxinc  are  almost  counties 
in  number,  but  their  sources  are  in  the  lower  and  subordi- 
nate parallel  ranges  that  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Olympus 
and  its  eastern  prolongation,  and  consequently  their  courses 
ate  short  and  tm-ir  volume  of  water  inconsiderable.  The 
streams  which  enter  the  sea  of  Marmara  from  the  range  of 
Olympus  and  its  western  prolongation  appear  to  us  to  be 
cx^gcrated  in  most  maps. 

The  rivers  that  (low  into  the  Archipelago  have  Wen 
already  alluded  to  os  running  in  valleys  of  a different  cha- 
racter from  those  of  the  Euxine.  The  four  chief  rivers, 
going  from  north  to  souUi,  are  the  Caicus.  Hermus,  Cay- 
strus.  and  Moiandcr;  they  run  through  valleys  almost  un- 
rivalled for  beauty  and  fertility.  Two  of  these,  the  Hermus 
and  the  Ma?andcr,  probably  originate  in  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  central  plateaus,  but  the  up|H*r  streams  of  the 
Mseander  arc-  l>y  no  moans  yet  satisfactorily  described. 

Tlic  rivers  of  the  southern  coast  have  necessarily  short 
courses,  though  the  volume  of  water  brought  dow  n from  the 
mountains  is  sometimes  very  considerable,  and  carries  with 
it  such  quantities  of  sand  and  small  stones  as  to  have  pro- 
duced appannitly  very  considerable  changes  in  the  cm- 
Ijouchures  of  these  rivers.  The  Eury  medou,  w hich  is  420 
feet  wide  at  its  mouth,  has  a curved  bar  across  the  entrance 
with  only  one  fool  water  on  it,  though  inside  the  bar  there 
are  fifteen.  The  Calycadnus.  Uic  mmlcrn  Ghiuk  Socyoo. 
brings  down  a prodigious  <iuantity  of  matter,  which  at  the 
outlet  of  the  slivum  being  acted  on  by  the  current  from  the 
east,  has  formed  a large  projecting  deposit  to  tbe  w'esl  of  the 
river’s  mouth.  Between  the  mouth  of  thoCydnus  and  the 
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SiUoon  (the  anticnt  Sarus),  which  are  near  one  another, 
liimilar  changcii  have  lukeii  place. 

The  P)  ramus  rolls  down  a continued  volume  of  sand 
and  earth,  uiid  is  described  by  Captain  Beaufort  of  the  , 
width  of  only  490  feet  at  its  mouth.  Almost  all  the  rivers 
of  Asia  Minor  inako  these  deposits ; ai]d  bars  and  external 
banks  being  allowed  to  form,  the  character  of  the  coast  is 
often  oficctcd.  In  this  way  alterations  occur  in  the  relative 
positions  of  places,  which  puzale  geographers  in  their 
attempts  to  reconcile  dilTcronces. 

In  the  survey  of  Captain  Beaufort,  we  have  every  evi- 
dence of  the  former  (grandeur  of  this  southern  country,  of 
the  extent  and  magtnncence  of  its  cities,  and  of  the  number 
and  excellence  of  its  bays  and  harbours.  So  changed  and 
degraded  arc  its  people  in  these  days,  that  their  existence 
now  prvbcnls  only  a scene  of  listless  inactivity.  During  the 
winter  they  reside  on  the  coast ; hi  summer  many  of  uiem 
retire  to  the  mountains.  They  frequently  lead  a course  of 
lawless  viulcncc  in  o^>cn  opposition  to  the  Porte,  and  are  de- 
scribed os  especially  suspicious  and  inhospitable  to  Europeans. 

A most  remarkaole  icalure  of  Asia  Minor  is  its  fresh  and 
salt  water  lakes.  The  whole  counlr)'  being  formed  by  pa- 
rallel ranges  between  tho  Mediterranean  and  the  op))usite 
Euxine,  and  these  being  uiWn  counecteil  by  transverse 
chains,  cut  up  the  country  into  an  immense  number  of  longi- 
tudinal valleys,  deep  gorges,  high  plateaus,  and  lower  basins. 
The  salt  lakes,  as  we  have  remarked,  appear  to  Wlong  to  the  | 
higher  levels  of  the  south,  the  centre,  and  the  south-east,  j 
Bithynia,  the  region  of  the  tiesb-water  lakes,  contains  flvo  : 
large  and  beautiful  lakes  besides  smaller  pieces  of  water ; of 
these  the  Ascanius  (to  he  distinguished  from  a southern 
lake  of  the  same  name  already  mentioned)  is  the  most 
beautiful : at  its  eastern  extremity  stands  Nicsoa,  or  Isnik, 
celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history  tor  its  great  council. 

A few  remarks  ore  necessary  on  the  existing  roads  in 
the  interior  of  Asia  Minor;  but  no  road  in  tbe  European 
acceptation  of  the  term  has  ever  existed  of  their  own  con- 
struction in  the  empire  of  tlio  Turks.  Asia  Minor  still  pre-  | 
tents  remains  of  tlie  Roman  lines  of  communication  ; and 
of  the  Roman  bridges  many  yet  are  in  use.  Relays  of 
post-horses  are  still  maintained  by  Uie  Turks  at  distant  in- 
tervals. They  aro  principally  stationed  at  the  large  towns 
of  the  leading  routes.  The  most  frequented  road  is  that 
from  Smyrna  to  Constantinople,  and  the  only  one  by  wliich 
there  is  a regular  communication,  except  by  caravans. 
Important  as  is  the  trade  between  these  great  cities  and  the 
rest  of  Eun^ie,  this  correspondence  takes  place  but  twice  a 
month,  and  is  managed  by  tlie  Austrian  mission  and  con- 
sulate, which,  as  well  os  tho  Russian,  dowatch,  at  stated 
periods,  a post  to  the  European  capitals.  The  Porte  koepe 
in  constant  employment  a corps  of  Tatar  nouriers,  by  means 
of  whom  they  make  all  their  communications.  On  a smaller 
scale  every  pasha  has  a similar  establishment.  The  route 
from  Smyrna  to  Constantinople  passes  over  the  rugged  lops 
of  the  Stpylus  to  Magnesia  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
Proceeding  across  the  valley  of  tbe  Hermus,  tbe  Tatars 
pass  within  sight  of  Thyatlra  to  tho  east.  This  is  a con- 
siderable place,  and  contain.4  a laive  Greek  population. 
Its  size  is  al)OUt  that  of  Magnesia.  Much  cotton  is  grown 
in  the  tieighbourbood.  The  valley  of  the  Caicus  is  then 
crossed ; the  direction  of  tho  course  being  constantly  north 
with  a slight  bearing  oastw  ard.  The  country  displays  a re* 
markably  bold  outline  and  every  capability  of  fertility, 
though  little  favoured  by  the  band  of  man.  The  land 
journey  terminates  at  Moukalitsh,  whence  the  traveller  em- 
barks on  the  Mac-estuft,  or  at  Moudania,  the  port  of  BnLsa, 
according  to  the  eircurostanccsof  the  weather.  This  journey 
IS  never  performed  wliolly  by  land,  except  during  the  preva- 
lence of  tlic  northerly  gales  in  winter,  as  the  distance  is 
increasi-d  a third  by  prut'oeding  round  tbe  GulphofNico- 
media.  In  Turkey,  the  traveller  is  frequently  astonished 
amidst  the  general  desolation  at  the  extreme  care  mani- 
fested in  keeping  up  the  tanks  and  fountains,  stationed 
at  convenient  distances.  The  burial  places  aro  always 
planted  with  cypresses,  and  frequently  exhibit  mure  of  care 
and  art  than  the  habitations  of  the  living.  Both  tho 
khoiis,  where  travellers  are  received,  and  the  moeques,  but 
too  frequently  betoken  the  ruined  state  of  the  country.  No 
caravans  travel  from  Smyrna  to  Constantinople,  the  sea 
being  the  cheapest  mode  of  conveying  goods. 

Of  the  routes  traversing  Asia  Minor  from  north  to  south, 
that  from  Constandnoplo  to  the  southern  pashalics  proceeds 
from  Moudania  to  Brusa,  already  mentiooel  and  by  ita  beau* 


tiful  and  fertile  territory  across  the  range  of  Olympus,  to  Ku- 
taya,  formerly  Kolyrum  on  the  Thymbrius,  tlft  residence  of 
the  bcylcrlioyof  Anatolia,  the  highest  authority  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  city  stands  at  the  (bot  of  the  Poorsac-dagh,  in  a cluster 
of  mountains,  bounded  by  a fertile  plain  to  the  south.  It  is 
a large  place,  and  though  not  so  flourishing  as  formerly, 
still  contains  50, UUO  or  60,000  people,  of  whom  10,000  arc 
Armenians  carrying  on  a profitable  trade,  and  about  half 
that  number  Greeks.  Kinneir,  between  Kutaya  and  Konieh, 
visited  .\pium-Karx-T1issxr.  AnoUier  route,  entirely  by 
land,  leads  from  Cunsiaiitinople  to  Konieh,  through  Isnik 
(Nicaia)  and  Eski-Slichr,  (Dorylmuro)  a town  of  little  im- 
portance, watered  by  the  Thymbrius,  and  now,  as  furmerly, 
known  for  its  natural  hut  baths.  The  tax*  lines  join  at  Ku- 
taya. Konieh,  the  antient  Iconiuro,  tho  seat  of  government 
of  a pa»ha  of  three  tails,  u'os  the  residence  of  tho  sultans  of 
the  Seljukian  dynasty.  It  contains  about  30,000  inhabitants, 
and  has  little  or  no  trade,  the  territory  being  much  neg- 
lected. To  tho  cast  are  extensive  marshes.  The  plain  of 
Konieh  U considered  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor,  and  accord- 
ing to  Leake,  presents  an  uninterrunted  level  of  the  finest 
soil,  quite  uncultivated,  except  in  tlie  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  widely-dispersed  villages.  * Another 
characteristic  of  theso  Asiatic  plaius,'  he  says.  * is  tho  exact- 
ness of  tbe  levels,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  extending 
without  any  previous  slope  to  tlm  foot  of  the  mountains, 
which  rise  from  them  like  lofty  islands  out  of  the  surface 
of  tho  ocean.*  Proceeding  to  tho  chain  of  Thurus,  Leake 
passed  Karamkn,  a poor,  and  greatly  reduced  town,  and 
ascended  the  mountains  in  tlie  direction  of  Mout  (Claudio- 
polis).  a place  wretched  in  itself,  with  a yet  more  wretched 
popuiatioa,  though  governed  by  a |^ha  of  two  tails.  It 
appeared  to  this  traveller,  that  tbe  highest  mountain  near 
the  pass  must  have  a height  of  between  6600  and  7000  feet. 
Thence  the  route  lod  down  to  Gulnor,  or  Oalendoris,  in 
Cilicia  Tracbeia. 

Another  route,  advancing  in  tho  same  direction  from  the 
Bosporus,  at  Eski-shehr  pursues  an  exact  eastern  course, 
and  reaches  Angora,  through  a country  everywhere  in- 
fested with  tribes  of  Turcomans.  Angora  (Aiicyra)  is  the 
capital  of  Galatia.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain, 
famed  fbr  its  fruit,  and  produces  goat-hair  nearly  as  fine  as 
silk,  which  is  made  into  camlet.  Angora  has  fallen  from 
its  importance  as  a place  of  trade.  Pococke,  an  old  travel- 
ler, calls  its  population  100,000.  Kinneir  states  itat  20,000. 
Both  accounts  may  possibly  have  been  true,  for  such  a 
change  is  a probable  consequence  of  tho  misery  of  Turkish 
rule.  Kinneir  tells  us,  that  the  valuable  Angora  goat  is 
only  to  be  found  within  the  boundary  of  Wulli-khan,  to  the 
west,  and  the  Halys,  to  tho  east.  It  immediately  deterio- 
rates on  leaving  this  district.  The  territory  to  the  S.  E.  of 
Angora,  is  covered  with  Turcoman  encampments.  These 
people  pay  no  tribute  to  the  Porte,  which  is  without  power 
to  enforce  it,  or  to  rid  the  country  of  them.  From  Angora. 
Kinneir  proceeded  to  Ooscal,  the  capital  of  Chapwan  Oglu, 
then  a place  of  importance,  and  of  considerable  population, 
but  now  probably,  since  the  destruction  of  the  family,  in  utter 
ruin.  Hence  a route  leads  past  Kesariah  to  tlie  celebrated 
pass  of  the  Taurus,  known  to  the  antients  as  the  Pylte  CdicuD. 
where  tho  Romans  had  a military  station,  to  protect  the 

gisition.  Hut  the  regular  road  to  these  defiles  from  the 
osporus,  and  the  north-wust  of  Asia  Minor,  is  much 
more  direct  than  by  Kesariah.  Having  reached  Angora, 
it  proceed!  in  a course  for  to  the  west  of  tbe  other  line,  and 
{laaoea  the  great  chain  of  Hossan-Dagh.  Tbe  (.'ilician 
defiles  aro  described  as  extremely  ditlicult,  ranging,  ecrord- 
ing  to  Kinneir,  for  some  distaniHo  at  a width  only  of  from 
to  ‘iOO  yards.  The  country,  in  descending  to  'Tarsus,  is 
cultivated,  and  produces  wheat  and  barley.  Here  the 
Tatar  couriers  embark  for  Egypt  and  the  coast  of  Syria. 
By  the  route  leading  entirely  overland  from  Constantinople 
to  Kesariah,  by  Iznikrotd,  Angora,  and  Kir-Shehr,  the  great 
caravan,  which  is  annually  formed  at  Scutari,  proceeds  to 
the  east  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  pilgrims  of  the  capital 
I to  the  birth-placo  and  tomb  of  their  prophet  at  Mecca  and 
I Medina.  From  Smyrna,  two  great  trading  lines  proceed. 

I The  caravans  frequenting  tbe  first,  marrh  in  a nirertion 
I due  east  to  Allah-Shebr,  (Philadelphia,)  at  the  northern 
base  of  Tmolus.  This  town  has  a population  of  from  1 5,dU0 
to  20,000.  Hence  they  proceed  by  Afium-Kara-Hissar, 
to  Konieh,  carrying  the  manufoctures  of  Europe  and  colonial 
produce  into  the  heart  of  the  countrv.  From  Philadelphia 
a route  proceeds  aeroM  the  Ak-Dagb,  or  White  Mountaint 
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(the  antient  Meeso^ie)  to  Adalia,  on  the  Pamphyiian  aea. 
It  paa»c»  by  HierapoU».  The  town  a mass  of  grand 
mins ; and  Arundel  telU  us  * that  the  road  up  to  it  is  at 
the  eastern  end  a petrifaction,  overlooking  many  green 
spots,  once  Wneyards  and  gardens,  separatra  by  partitions 
of  the  same  material.' 

The  other  line  of  trade,  direct  south  of  Smyrna,  crosses 
the  valley  uf  the  Caystnis,  and  proceeds  to  Guzel-Hissar, 
the  antient  Tralles,  a large  and  important  place  in  the  rich 
and  fertile  valley  of  the  Meander.  Seated  in  such  a district, 
this  town  could  not  foil  to  have  a large  population.  Though 
subject  to  malaria  in  autumn,  it  is  sunpos^  to  contain  from 
30,000  to  40,000  people.  The  tradu  consisU  chiefly  of 
cotton,  coni,  and  fruit  Thence  the  route  proceeds  to 
Meloso  (Mylasa),  famous  for  its  produce  of  tobacco,  amongst 
the  best  grown  in  Turkey.  Taking  a south-eastern  dircc- 
tion  here,  this  line  ends  at  Patara  in  Lycia.  Since  the  com* 
roenceraent  of  the  Greek  war,  all  the  trade  of  the  western 
and  southern  shores  of  Asia  Minor  has,  of  necessity,  been 
conducted  by  the  internal  lines  of  communication ; the  sea 
hanng  been  literally  swept  by  the  cruisers  and  pirates  of 
all  the  small  vessels  engaged  in  commerce.  Other  roads 
besides  those  mentioned  have  at  various  times  been  followed 
by  traders  and  travellers.  One  route  Allows  the  valley  of 
the  Mmander,  and  continues  along  the  north  side  of  Taurus 
and  through  the  lake  countries  to  Konieh,  which  is  a great 
central  point  towards  which  the  routes  leading  to  the  Pyls 
Cilicia  necessarily  tend.  The  route  usually  followed  by 
travellers  in  going  from  Upper  Persia  or  Aj^cnia  to  Con* 
stantinoplc  is,  through  Kara-Hissar,  Tocat,  Aroasiah,  Os- 
manjik,  the  forests  west  of  Boli,  (sec  Morier's  Tratels,  p. 
358.)  across  the  Sangarius  to  Isnikmid,  the  antient  Nico- 
media,  and  thence  to  Scutari  opposite  Constantinople.  The 
miseries  of  civil  war  and  the  dread  of  piracy  being  un* 
known  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  they  may  be  safely- 
navigated  by  small  vessels  during  mure  than  six  months 
of  the  year,  and  this  facility  of  water-carriage  bestows  ooiu- 
parative  prosperity  on  the  north  of  Asia  Minor. 

No  general  description  would  convey  a correct  idea  of 
tlie  climate  of  Asia  Minor,  which  presents  probably  more 
varieties  than  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  with 
which  we  have  compared  it  us  to  extent  of  surface.  The 
coinparisun  may  be  curried  farther.  In  the  numerous  chains 
of  lolly  mountains  which  traverse  them,  in  their  high 
plateaus,  and  in  the  diversity  of  climate  depending  on  the 
conllguration  of  surface,  there  is  a considerable  resemblance 
between  the  two  countries.  Tlie  climate  of  both  is  also 
materially  affected  by  the  adjacent  seas.  The  western 
shores  of  Asia  Minor  occupied  by  the  Greek  colonies,  and 
known  by  the  antient  names  of  Aiolis  and  Ionia,  have 
been  celebrated  in  all  ages  for  their  genial  climate,  and 
fur  the  fertility  of  their  valleys.  The  summers  here,  as 
generally  through  Asia  Minor,  are  hot,  and  especially  where 
the  local  situation  does  not  allow  the  passage  of  a free  cur- 
rent of  air.  Smyrna,  owing  to  its  situation,  is  never  con- 
sidered a healthy  place.  But  even  on  the  west  coast  severe 
cold  U occasionally  felt  in  winter,  and  neither  the  southern 
latitude  nor  the  proximity  of  the  Aegean  can  overcome  the 
effect  of  the  immense  masses  of  high  land  which  lie  to  the 
north  in  Europe,  and  to  the  cast  in  Asia.  The  snowy  peaks 
uf  Taurus  continue  even  to  the  valley  of  the  Mnander  on 
the  south  side.  Tlie  high  plains  of  the  interior  are  described 
as  excessively  cold  in  the  winter  season,  though  of  their  ab> 
solute  elevation  no  certain  statements  appear  to  exist.  The 
contrasts  sometimes  exhibited  between  the  high  regions 
and  the  adjacent  lower  valleys  arc  sucli  as  characterise  all 
countries  which  have  a similar  configuration  of  surface.  * At 
Siwas  (Sebaste)',  says  Funtanier,  ' the  plague  made  no  great 
progress,  owing  to  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  proximity  of 
the  high  mountains,  and  the  elevation  of  the  plateau  on 
which  the  town  stands.  It  is  not  so  at  Tocat,  where  the 
climate  is  much  warmer,  and  where  the  cultivation  of  silk  is 
curried  on,  but  at  Siwas  they  arc  obliged  to  imTOit  fruits  and 
grapes,  which  will  not  ^w  there.  Yet  Tocat  is  only 
twenty  hours'  journey  N.N.W.  of  Siwas,  and  though  it  lies 
m a deep  valley  of  the  Iris,  is  still  considerably  elevated 
above  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  general  effect  of  great  elevation  upon  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, oven  in  southern  latitudes,  and  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  the  physical  structure  of  Asia  Minor,  were 
well  known  to  Strabo.  * It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the 
elevated  and  mountainous  parts  of  these  countries  (he  is 
speaking  of  Boctriana  and  Aria)  are  cold ; fur  even  in 


southern  climates  mountains  arc  cold,  and  in  general  all 
elevated  surfaces  are  cold,  even  if  thev  be  plains.  Accord- 
ingly the  parts  of  Cappadocia  on  the  ICuxine  arc  much  far- 
ther north  than  those  ordering  on  the  Taurus  : but  Buga 
dania,  a great  plain  which  lics^twcen  Mount  Argeus  and 
Taurus,  has  haraly  any  fruit  trees,  though  it  is  further  south 
than  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  by  3000  stadia.  The  vicinity 
of  Sinope,  Amisus,  and  Phanorosa,  on  the  contrary,  for  the 
most  part,  allow  the  culture  of  the  olive.'  (Casaub.  p.  73.) 
Strabo  is  mistaken  about  the  3000  stadia:  the  distance  is 
not  so  much. 

The  northern  shore  of  Asia  Minor  being  exceedingly 
humid,  parts  of  the  mountain  slope,  from  the  edge  of  the 
high  plains,  are  covered  with  magnificent  forest  trees  uf 
a great  variety.  The  forests,  stretching  west  from  B<rfi, 
the  great  and  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  supply  to  the 
Turkish  navy,  contain  ash,  elm,  plane,  |)oplar,  larch,  and 
beech,  and  some  oaks  of  large  size.  (Morier,  p.  359.)  It  is 
known  to  the  Turks  by  the  significant  name  of  Agatrh 
Degnit,  or  Sea  of  Trees.  Major  Rennell  assigns  to  this 
forest  a length  of  I'iO  miles  from  west  to  cast,  and  forty  in 
breadth.  The  Sangarius  passes  through  the  westeni  part 
of  it.  and  the  southern  extends  into  the  limits  of  the  antient 
Galatia.  Few  parts  of  the  world  present,  witliin  the  same 
limits,  more  stnaing  contrasts  than  the  * sea  of  trees,'  und 
the  high  levels  of  Lycaonia,  which  Strabo  characterizes  by 
the  expressive  terms  of*  cold  and  bare.' 

The  coast  of  the  Euxine  and  the  valleys  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  peninsula  arc  probably  the  finest  part  of  Asia 
Minor.  On  the  south,  the  immense  mass  of  Taurus,  rising 
like  a wall,  and  in  parts  capped  with  eternal  snow,  k^ves 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  its  basis  a comparatively 
narrow  slip,  and  gives  to  the  climate  of  the  southern  coast, 
combined  with  iU  geographical  nosition.  a character  ven- 
different  from  that  of  the  north  side  of  the  peninHula.  The 
amount  of  rain  is  much  less,  and  the  summer  licat  of  the 
coast  is  otlon  excessive.  Unlike  the  northern  shore,  which 
appears  to  lie  well  supplied  with  ever-flowing  rivulets,  some 
portions  of  the  Lyaan  shore,  where  the  mountains  press 
close  on  the  sea,  have  no  water  from  April  to  November,  but 
what  they  can  keep  in  resenoirs.  The  winter  torrents  cease 
with  the  rains,  (^aufort's  A'oromama.)  The  mountains  of 
Karamania  are  in  general  well  wooded,  and  Alexandria  is 
mainly  supplied  with  fuel  from  them.  The  timber  of  this 
coast,  at  least  that  near  the  shore,  is  mainly  pine,  but  not  in 
general  of  laige  dimensions.  The  mountains  of  Taurus  con- 
tain a great  variety  of  forest  trees  and  shrubs.  (Leake,  107.) 

This  country  has,  no  doubt,  at  some  period,  been  the  seat 
of  violent  volcanic  action,  though  ]>crhaps  not  within  the 
limits  of  authentic  historv’.  Volcanic  products  arc  abundant 
in  the  peninsula;  and  die  Greek  name  KaraK^Kav^iytj  or 
burnt,  which  was  applied  to  the  district  on  the  confines  of 
Lydia  and  Phrygia,  preserved,  perhaps,  the  only  historical 
rev»rd  of  those  great  physical  revolutions.  The  western 
part  of  Asia  Minor  has  also  often  experienced  mo>t  de- 
structive earthquakes,  which  have  not  unlv  shaken  the 
country  from  Sardes  to  the  valley  of  the  Mseandcr,  but 
also  the  neighbouring  island  of  Cos.  (See  Thucyd.  vtii. 
41.)  The  country  in  which  the  earthquakes  were  most 
violent  in  antient  times  is  the  same  which  Strabo  describes 
(p.  57U)  os  the  Burnt  Region;  of  the  country  near  the 
Mfcandcr,  he  says  in  his  usual  obscure  manner—*  nearly 
the  whole  district  of  the  Mscander  is  liable  to  earthquakes, 
and  is  burrowed  under  by  channels  full  of  fire  and  water  as 
far  as  the  interior  of  the  country.’  The  whole  western  part 
of  Asia  Minor  is  full  of  thermal  springs;  they  are  found 
also  at  Brusa  near  the  range  of  Olympus. 

or  the  rocks  of  this  peninsula  wc  possess  but  little  infor- 
mation from  travellers,  though,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the 
world  would  better  repay  the  labours  of  a skilful  observ  er.  The 
great  interior  range  of  Taurus  has  never  yet  been  examined, 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  mountains  generally  of  this  penin- 
sula, so  rich  in  minerals  and  striking  phenomena,  is  extremely 
scanty.  From  Captain  Beaufort's  survey  of  the  southern  coast, 
we  learn  that,  from  Patara  to  Cajie  Cavaliere,  where  the  h^h 
rocks  of  the  coost  nearly  terminate,  a limestone  formation 
shows  itself  at  almost  every  point  The  rivers  also  arc  loaded 
with  calcareous  sediment,  and,  like  the  streams  of  other  coun- 
tries where  limestone  prevails,  are  found  unfit  for  drinking, 
llie  bold  limestone  cliffs  are  generally  of  a while  colour ; 
those  of  Cavaliere,  of  white  marble,  rise  |ierf>endicu!arly  from 
the  sea  to  the  altitude  of  six  und  seven  hundred  feet,  and 
show  most  singular  contortions  of  strata,  of  which  Captain 
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B««ufbrt  hu  ipven  a sketch.  On  the  iow  parts  of  the  shore 
A brecda,  compounded  of  ^ravel»  sand,  and  fragments  of 
quarts  cementra  in  a calcareous  paste,  sometimes  presents 
a liard  unyielding  beach.  The  singular  effects  produced  by 
the  rapid  deposition  of  calcareous  matter  are  noticed  by 
Captain  Beaufort  at  a place  on  the  coast  called  Laara,  near 
the  outlet  of  the  river  Catarrhactes,  and  he  refers  for  similar 
instances  to  Chandler's  description  of  the  petriffed  cascade  at 
HierapoUs  in  the  valley  of  the  Mseander. 

The  limestone  formation  seems  to  prevail  in  the  high 
ranges  on  the  north  side  of  Asia  Minor ; and,  aocording  to 
M.  Fontanier,  the  mountains  which  bound  the  east  side  of 
the  valley  of  Siwos  exhibit  calcareous  rocks  at  the  base, 
covered  on  the  south  slope  by  enormous  masses  of  gypsum, 
in  which  the  rain,  by  infiltration,  hollows  out  numerous 
caverns ; the  waters,  loaded  with  sulphate  of  lime,  run  off 
along  the  calcareous  mass  beneath,  and,  forming  a lake  in 
the  plain  of  Siwas,  discharge  the  ^seoloured  streams  into 
the  hitherto  pure  waters  of  the  Kizil  Ermak.  In  the 
mountains  on  the  route  from  Kara  Hisslir  to  Siwas  this  tra- 
veller observed,  between  Andras  and  TchifUik,  the  limestone 
of  the  Pyrenees  alternating  with  serpentine ; above  the 
older  limestone  be  remarked  a rooro  recent  formation  con- 
taining pectens  with  radii  four  inches  long  (p.  138).  Be- 
tween Siwas  and  Tocat,  we  remark  the  prevalence  of  lime- 
stone, though  other  rocks  appear  also ; and  the  same  may 
be  remarks  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Amasia.  In  going 
on  the  west  route  from  Amasia,  Fontanier  remarks  between 
Marcivan  and  Haggi-Kevi  plain  of  granite:'  as  the 
word  granite  is  often  rather  vaguely  used,  and  as  the  in- 
formation docs  not  go  beyond  what  we  have  stated,  it  is 
difficult  to  know  exactly  what  is  meant.  Malte-Bnin's 
remark. ' that  from  the  Sangarius  to  the  Halys  wc  meet 
with  nothing  but  granite  roclu,'  is  absurd,  and  contrary  to 
well-known  facts.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Toesia,  west  of 
the  Halys,  and  on  the  route  to  Constantinople,  Fontanier 
marks  his  * secondary  limestone  and  chalk.'  The  moun- 
tains abo%e  Boli,  the  antient  Hadrianopolis,  which  lies  far- 
ther west  on  the  same  route,  ore  of  * a white  calcareous  ma- 
terial, with  veins  of  black,  and  susceptible  of  a fine  polish.' 
(Fontanier.)  In  fact  we  may  trace  the  limestones  of  Asia 
Minor  from  the  ncighbourhoM  of  Trebizond  to  the  Inland  of 
Marmara,  in  the  sea  of  the  same  name,  which  derives  its 
denomination  from  its  quarries  of  marble.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Asia  Minor  presents  one  of  the  most  extensive 
deposits  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  world.  The  marble 
quarries  of  Synnada,  from  which  the  wealthy  Romans  im- 
ported largo  blocks  to  their  capital,  are  in  the  very  centre  uf 
the  peninsula  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  basins  of 
the  interior  lakes. 

Asia  Minor  abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  as  we  know  both 
from  antient  writers  and  from  its  commerce  at  the  present 
day.  The  Chalybes,  in  the  north-east  angle,  near  the  coast, 
were  known  in  the  earliest  ages  as  the  workers  of  metals  ; 
and  the  same  region  is  still  the  great  mining  district  of  the 
peninsula.  But  it  is  only  in  the  mountains  of  the  northern 
portions  of  the  peninsula  that  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
working  of  mines ; nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  do  any  writers 
speak  of  them  in  the  great  southern  range  of  Taurus,  a 
region  that  belongs  to  the  terra  incognita  of  the  world. 
Copper  is  worked  near  Trebizond,  Siwas,  Niksar.  Amasia, 
Samsoun  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  numerous  other  places. 
Fontanier  mentions  a mine  also  at  Maden  in  Karamania. 
Lead  in  combination  with  silver  is  found  at  Gurcoutch,  Hus- 
seinabad  ond  other  places  (Fontanier,  p.  254) ; and  lead  not 
worked  is  said  to  be  found  near  Kara  Hissar,  which  stands 
on  the  great  eastern  branch  of  the  antient  Iris.  Unieh  on 
the  coast  east  of  Samsoun  exports  rock  alum : in  the  time 
of  Strabo  the  cinnabar  mines  of  Olgassvs  were  worked, 
though  we  b^eve  they  are  now  no  longer  known ; and  the 
gold  sands  of  Pactolus  washed  down  from  the  range  of 
Tmolus  once  helped  to  fill  the  treasures  of  the  Lydian 

political  history  of  Asia  Minor  forms  a large  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Its  position  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Aaia  has  rendered  it  the  seat  of  numerous 
struggles  for  sovereignty ; its  extent  of  sea-coast  at  one 
epoca  developed  its  maritime  capabilities,  and  the  diversi- 
fied nature  of  its  surface  has  in  all  ages  saved  many  of  its 
inhabitants  from  the  dominion  of  the  conqueror.  Herodotus 
informs  us  that  in  his  day  (between  b.c.  488  and  400)  this 
peninaula  contained  thirty  nations  (Avea),  which  attested 
the  numerous  revolutions  it  bad  already  undergone. 

No.  63. — SuppLXMKirr. 


Though  there  might  not  be  thirty  peoples  essentially  dis- 
tinct in  physical  character  and  language,  we  can  ha^e  no 
doubt  that  conquest  and  colonization  nad  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  given  this  country  as  varied  a population  as  it 
now  possesses.  The  Phry^ans  claimed  the  highest  preten- 
sions to  antiquity  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor ; 
next  to  them  the  Lydians,  under  Croesus,  became  the  rulers 
of  the  country  from  the  iCgean  to  the  Halys,  at  that  time 
the  western  boundary  of  the  empire  of  the  Medes.  But 
before  the  Lydian  kingdom  attained  any  strength,  Greek 
colonies  from  European  Greece  had  occupied  a large  part  of 
the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  established  them- 
selves firmly  along  this  seabonl.  In  course  of  time  the  colo- 
nies of  this  nation  spread  northward  along  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  as&r  asTrepezus,  and  on  thesout^m  coast,  though 
apparently  at  a later  period,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Issuh. 
Many  of  the  Greek  cities  of  the  interior,  whose  fine  re- 
mains we  still  admire,  were  not  built  till  after  the  age  of 
Alexander,  and  some  of  them  received  their  greatest  embel- 
lishment under  the  Roman  emperors.  But  between  the 
empire  of  the  Lydians  and  Medes,  and  the  establishment 
of  Greek  kingdoms  by  the  successors  of  Alexander,  Asia 
Minor,  which  had  beiore  lieen  ravaged  by  barbarians  from 
the  east,  had  to  endure  fur  two  centuries  the  yoke  of  the 
Persians.  The  dominion  of  this  nation,  originally  of  nomadic 
habits,  in  its  form  of  government,  and  the  unfavourable 
effects  of  its  political  system,  ver)'  much  resembled  the 
Turkish  sway  in  the  days  of  its  former  vigour ; and,  indeed, 
in  the  present  decline  of  theTurkish  power,  the  parallel  may 
still  be  continued.  The  Persians  never  reduced  the  mountain 
tribes  of  Taurus  to  obedience,  as  we  see  in  the  cose  of  the 
Pisidians;  nor  was  their  government  more  than  nominal 
over  the  tribes  of  the  north-east  parts,  with  whom  we  become 
acquainted  in  the  Anabant  of  Xenophon.  Under  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  the  peninsula  attained  the  most  uniform 
and  settled  state,  and  no  doubt  also  the  most  prosperous 
condition  that  it  has  ever  yet  epjoyed.  The  decline  of  that 
power,  and  the  feeble  sway  of  the  eastern  empire,  laid  open 
the  country  to  new  invasion  from  the  cast,  and  the  Mussul- 
mans began  to  establish  themselves  in  some  of  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  about  b.c.  7UU.  When  the  first 
crusaders,  unner  Peter  the  Hermit,  landed  near  Nicsca  in 
1096,  they  found  the  Turks  in  possession  of  this  part  of 
Asia,  and  separated  from  the  capital  of  Alexis  only  by  tho 
waters  of  tho  Ihopontis  and  the  Bosporus.  Tlie  Turks  had 
then  bocximo  numerous  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  population 
must  for  some  centuries  have  liccn  gradually  unoergoing 
a change.  The  wild  incursions  of  the  crusaders  scarcely 
left  a trace  behind  them  in  the  peninsula ; nor  could  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Tatars  under  Timur,  which  resulted  in  the  vic- 
tor)' of  Angora  over  Bajazet  in  1402,  and  the  subsequent 
capture  of  Smyrna,  produce  any  pennanont  effect,  though 
the  entrance  or  so  numerous  an  army  roust  have  somewhat 
modified  the  population  of  Asia.  The  political  condition  of 
the  country  at  tne  present  dav  is  as  unsettled  as  ever  it  was ; 
and  within  the  last  year  we  Have  seen  an  army  march  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bosporus, 
and  the  sultan  of  (Constantinople,  in  alarm,  call  in  the  aid 
of  Russian  troops  and  French  ^lomacy  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Egyptian  arms.  The  Porte  has  yielded  the 
Pashalick  of  Adana,  a large  part  of  which  is  a fertile 
country,  rich  in  timber,  corresponding  apparently  to  the  an- 
tient Level  Cilicia,  and  with  it  the  command  of  the  moun- 
tain-passes, which  will  henceforward  probably  be  crossed 
^ an  invader  whenever  a convenient  opportunity  ofi'ers. 
(5n  the  north-eastern  frontier,  tho  Ru.ssian  is  become  the 
neighbour  of  the  sultan ; and  thus,  both  in  the  European 
and  Asiatic  continent.  successAil  revolution  on  one  side, 
and  invasion  on  the  other,  have  hemmed  the  once-dreaded 
Ottoman  within  much  narrower  limits. 

The  principal  component  parts  of  the  population  of  Asia 
Minor  at  present  are,  in  the  towns  ami  villages,  Turks, 
Greeks.  Armenians,  and  Jews.  The  population  that  does 
not  belong  to  the  towns  is  of  a nomadic,  and  probably  of  a 
very  roix^  character ; they  are  generally  classed  under  the 
denomination  of  Turcomans,  and  arc  sometimes  confounded 
with  the  Curds,  who  are  really  a different  people.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  however,  that  the  Curds  have  spread  westward 
from  the  mountains  of  Curdistan  proper,  and  have  been 
mingled  with  Turks  and  Turcomans  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Euphrates  as  far  as  Siwss.  (For  further  information  on 
Asia  Minor,  see  Rennel's  Geography  of  Western  Atia,  and 
his  Map ; L«ake's  Journal  of  a Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  with 
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the  numerout  tuthorities  referred  to  by  both ; Font&aier, 
Voyaz^s  en  Or»>n/.) 

ANATO'LICO,  a town  of  western  Greece,  or  antient 
^CIoUq.  It  is  built  on  a rocky  island  in  tbe  midst  of  the 
lagoons,  or  salt-marshes,  which  form  ptrt  of  the  gulf  of 
Mesolunghi,  38"  N.  lat.  21'  35'  £.  long.  It  surrendered 
in  March,  1826.  to  the  Egyptian  troops  under  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  and  its  capture,  U^emer  with  tnat  of  the  islet  of 
Vassiladi,  which  was  the  advanced  post  of  Mesolunghi,  con- 
tributed to  tbe  fall  of  the  latter  place,  which  happened  in 
the  following  April.  The  inhabitants  of  AnaloUco,  about 
2000  in  number,  were  sent  iree  to  Arta,in  Epirus,  and  were 
allowed  to  tako  with  them  such  personal  property  as  they 
could  carry.  Anatolico  belongs  now  to  the  new  kingdom 
of  Greece.  Thu  fishormeu  of  ihu  lagoons  of  Anatolico  use 
canoes,  which  they  call  mon'ixyia,  (Mngle  pieces  of  wood,) 
formed  of  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees. 

ANATOMY,  from  a Greek  term  (dvaTo/tiJ),  which  lite- 
rally signiQos  * the  separation  of  a thing  into  parts  by  cut- 
ting the  term  anatomy  is  used  to  signify,  parttcularly,  dis- 
section, or  knowledge  acquired  by  dissection.  Anatomy  is 
at  once  an  art  and  a science  ; an  art.  inasmuch  as  the  pur- 
suit of  it  requires  skilful  manipulation ; and  a science,  inas- 
much as  certain  general  principles  are  deducible  from  it 
Tbe  object  of  anatomy  is  to  ascertain  the  structure  of  orga- 
nized li^lies.  Of  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  nature,  the  inor- 
ganic and  the  organic,  it  comprehends  the  w hole  range  uf  the 
latter.  Like  the  organized  kingdom  itself,  it  forms  two 
divisions,  tbe  one  including  tbe  structure  of  plants — vegetable 
anatomy  ; the  other  the  structure  of  animals — animal  ana- 
buny.  Animal  anatomy  is  divided  into  comparative  and 
human;  comparative  anatomy  includes  an  account  of  the 
structure  of  all  classes  of  animals,  excepting  that  of  man  ; 
human  anatomy  is  restricted  to  an  account  oftho  structure  of 
man  only.  Human  anatomy  is  subdivided  into  descriptive, 
general,  and  pathological.  Dkscriptivk  anatomy  com- 
prehends a description  of  all  the  various  parts  or  organs  of 
Oiu  human  body,  together  with  an  accoxint  of  their  situation, 
connexions,  and  relations,  as  these  circumstances  exist  in 
the  natural  and  sound,  or,  os  it  is  technically  termed,  the 
normal  condition  of  the  body.  The  human  stomach,  for  ex- 
ample, is  composed  of  a number  of  membranes,  which  are 
united  in  a particular  manner;  a number  of  blood-vessels 
which  are  derived  from  particular  arterial  trunks ; a num- 
ber of  nerves  which  proceed  from  a particular  portion  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord ; a number  of  absorbent  vessels 
and  so  on  : moreover,  this  organ  U always  placed  in  a par- 
ticular cavity  of  the  body,  and  is  always  found  to  nave 
certain  ipeciHc  ('onnexions  or  relations  with  other  organs. 
The  anatomy  of  the  human  stomach  comprehends  an  ac- 
count uf  all  the  particulars  of  this  kind,  which  arc  uniformly 
found  to  cunciir  in  all  human  bodies  in  which  tbe  confor- 
mation is  regular  or  natural ; and  so  of  every  other  organ  of 
the  Inxly  : and  because  such  an  exposition  of  the  stnictnro  of 
the  various  organs  includes  a description  of  all  the  ctreum- 
stanevs  that  relate  to  their  oi^anizatiou,  it  is  called  descrip- 
tive anatomy. 

After  the  study  of  the  human  body  in  this  mode  has 
been  carried  to  a certam  extent,  with  a certain  degree  of 
success,  it  nccessarilv  gives  origin  to  a second  division  of  the 
science,  that  (ermeu  ukneral  anatomy.  It  is  found,  that 
many  of  the  circumstances  which  belong  to  any  one  organ, 
belong  at  the  same  time  to  several  organs ; and  tliat  thus 
several  individual  circumstances  are  common  to  many  or- 
gans. Of  the  membranes,  for  example,  of  which  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  stomach  is  composed,  some  arc  com- 
mon to  it  and  to  the  intestines,  to  the  bladder,  to  tlic  uterus, 
to  (he  oir-pa.<sages,  and  so  on.  In  like  manner  with  respcTl 
to  any  one  of  those  membranes,  when  its  structure  is  care- 
fully examined,  it  U found  that  in  many  points  its  organiza- 
tion is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  all  other  membranes.  This 
view  extended  leatU  to  further  important  and  interesting 
results.  AU  the  arteries  of  the  body,  whatever  their  situa- 
tion, size,  or  otlif'e,  are  found  to  be  composetl  essentially  of 
the  same  substances,  disposed  in  nearly  the  same  order  and 
form.  All  the  veins  have,  in  like  manner,  a structure 
essentially  the  same.  All  the  absorbent  vessels,  all  vessels 
of  every  kind,  all  the  bones,  muscles,  and  nerves,  tbe  whole 
external  covering  uf  the  body  or  the  skin,  widely  as  these 
various  structures  differ  from  each  other,  present  no  ma- 
terial difference  os  far  as  reganU  the  organization  of  each 
particular  class.  Hence  various  organs  of  the  body  are  dis- 
posed into  what  are  called  commoa  systems,  and  these  com- 


mon systems  are  said  to  consist  of  common  substances  or 
tissues.  All  the  vessels,  for  example,  are  collected  and  ar- 
ranged under  one  common  class,  called  the  vascular  svstem: 
in  like  manner,  all  (be  bones  are  collected  and  arranged  under 
another  class,  called  the  osseous  system ; all  tbe  muscles 
under  another,  called  tho  muscular  system  ; all  the  nerves 
under  another,  called  the  nervous  system,  and  so  on.  Tbe 
material  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  each  of  these 
system.s  consists  of  a substance  of  a peculiar  nature ; but 
as  this  substance  is  more  or  loss  generally  diffused  over 
tho  whole  body,  entering  as  a constituent  element  into  the 
various  organs,  it  is  termed  a common  substance,  or  tissue. 
^Vhat  is  termed  the  commun  cellular  tissue,  for  example, 
is  tho  substance  of  which  all  the  membranes  and  vessels 
of  the  body  are  composed ; tbe  muscular  tissue  is  the  sub- 
stance of  which  all  the  muscles  are  composed ; the  nervous 
tissue  is  the  substance  of  which  all  the  nerves  are  com  po&ed  ; 
and  thus,  the  structure  of  the  body,  analysed  in  this  mode, 
innumerable  and  complex  as  tho  substances  appear  to  be 
of  which  it  consists,  is  ultimately  reduced  to  a very  few 
simple  materials,  by  tlie  combination  and  modification  of 
which  all  the  different  animal  substances  are  produced.  That 
part  of  anatomy  which  displays  those  commen  substances, 
and  which  describes  all  that  relates  to  these  differences, 
analogies,  combinations,  and  so  on,  is  termed  Ga.NxttAi. 
Anatomy.  Descriptive  and  general  anatomy,  then,  include 
an  account  of  the  structure  of  tbe  body  as  it  exists  in  thk 
slate  of  health.  But  there  is  no  organ  of  the  body,  and  no 
tissue  which  enters  into  its  com|K>silion,  which  is  not  sul> 
jeet  to  disease;  in  consequence  of  diseoM*.  the  regular  or 
natural  structure  of  the  component  substances  of  the  body 
becomes  changed  in  a great  variety  uf  mwles.  That  part 
of  anatomy  whioh  displays  these  diseased  or  morbid 
changes,  and  which  describes  all  the  circumstances  re- 
lating to  them,  is  called  Patmolooicai.  or  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy. We  may  say  then,  that  descriptive  anatomy  coiu- 
prohcmls  an  account  of  all  the  parts  or  organs  of  tiie  body 
as  they  exist  in  the  state  of  nealtli;  general  anaturoy 
comprehends  an  account  of  all  the  separate  substances  of 
whioh  those  organs  are  composed,  not  as  these  substances 
exist  combined  in  organs,  but  as  they  form  distinct  and 
peculiar  substances ; pathological  anatomy  comprehends 
an  account  of  all  the  changes  of  structure  produced  by  dis- 
ease, whether  in  individual  organs,  or  in  the  juimitive  ur 
common  substances  of  which  these  organs  are  composed. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  include  in  a single  article  a 
subject  so  wide  as  this.  However  concise  the  descriptions 
under  each  head  might  be,  it  would  necessarily  swell  the 
account  to  aucb  a length,  as  to  be  incompatible  with  tb« 
plan  of  the  present  work.  Wc  must,  therefore,  satisfy  our- 
selves with  referring  to  the  separate  heads  under  which  the 
topics  comprehendca  in  this  subject  will  be  treated.  In  tbe 
mean  time,  wc  offer  a few*  observations  illustrative  of  tbe 
nature  and  value  of  the  science  of  anatomy. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  anatomy  is  the  basis  of  physiology. 
It  is  the  object  of  anatomy  to  ascertain  structure  ; it  is  the 
object  of  physiology  to  ascertain  function.  An  organ  is 
constructoa  m such  a manner  as  to  fit  it  (o  perform  a 
certain  action  ; the  action  cannot  be  understood  mile.ss  the 
structure  be  known ; and,  often,  the  structure  cannot  be 
known  without  directly  leading  to  a knowledge  of  the 
action.  Until  tho  art  of  anatomy  began  to  be  cultivated, 
the  science  of  physiology  w:is  without  existence.  In  pro- 
portion os  anatomy  has  been  practised,  physiology  has 
advanced. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  anatomy  and  physiology  arc  tbe 
basis  of  the  science  of  medicine.  Disease,  which  it  is  the 
o^ect  of  tbe  physician  to  detect  and  to  cure,  is  denote«l  by 
disordered  function ; disordered  ffmetion  cannot  bo  under- 
stood without  a knowledge  of  healthy  function ; healthy 
function  cannot  be  uuderstooil  without  a knowledge  of 
structure ; and  structure  cannot  be  understood  unless  it 
he  examined.  The  organs  in  which  the  most  important 
functions  have  their  seat  are  placed  in  the  interior  of  (he 
body,  and  are  completely  concealed  from  the  view.  There 
are  no  means  of  ascertaining  their  situation  and  connexion, 
much  less  their  nature  and  operation,  excepting  that  of  in- 
specting the  interior  of  tho  oody.  As  the  most  imj>ortant 
functions  have  their  seat  in  organs  which  are  placet!  in  the 
interior  of  the  body,  so  those  internal  organs  are  also  the 
seats  of  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  diseases.  Consequently, 
an  oocurate  acquaintance  with  the  situation  of  these  organa 
a indispensable  in  order  to  ascertain  the  seats  of  disease  ; 
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but  ai  these  organs  are  completely  concealed  from  the 
Tiew,  it  follows  that  their  situation  cannot  be  learnt  without 
the  study  of  anatomy.  In  several  regions  of  the  body, 
organs  the  most  different  in  structure  and  function  are 
placed  close  to  each  other.  Diseases  the  most  diveraified, 
requiring  not  only  not  the  same,  but  opposite  treat- 
ment, may  oonsequently  exist  in  the  same  region  of  the 
liody.  Without  tM  accurate  discrimination  of  these  dis- 
eases, it  is  often  impossible  to  save  life ; but  the  discrimina- 
^n  of  these  diseases  is  absolutely  impossible  without  that 
knowledge  which  the  study  of  anatomy  only  can  impart. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  one  consideration,  which 
shows  in  a striking  light  the  importance  of  anatomical 
knowledge  in  leading  to  the  detection  of  disease,  is,  that  the 
seat  of  pain  is  often  at  a distance  from  the  affected  organ. 
In  disease  of  the  liver,  pain  ia  generally  felt  at  the  top  of 
the  right  shoulder,  because  a nerve  which  goea  to  tho  liver 
is  united  with  a nerve  which  supplies  the  shoulder.  In 
disease  of  the  lung,  there  is  often  no  pain  in  the  lung,  but 
much  uneasiness  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe.  In  disease 
of  the  hip-joint,  there  is  often  no  pain  in  the  hip,  but  seyore 
pain  at  the  knee.  In  all  these  cases,  the  attention  is  apt 
to  be  carried  away  from  the  real  seat  of  the  malady.  Even 
u the  present  day.  abundance  of  practitioners  apply  their 
remedies  to  the  seat  of  the  pain,  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
'.rue  seat  of  the  disease : mistakes  of  this  kind,  often  fatal, 
are  inevitable  without  a knowledge  of  anatomy,  while  with 
that  knowledge  they  are  scarcely  possible. 

3.  If  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  bo  thus  obviously  im- 
portant to  the  physician,  it  is  still  more  manifest  mat  it 
must  be  indispensable  to  the  surgeon.  Without  a minute 
and  exact  knowledge  of  the  structure,  situation,  and  relation 
^f  organs,  the  surgeon  cannot  proceed  a single  step  in  the  ' 
practice  of  his  art  without  tho  most  imminent  peril.  Many 
opportunities  will  occur  in  the  ixiurse  of  this  work  of  illus- 
trating this  truth;  but  perhaps  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
it  are  afforded  under  tho  beaus  Auvittation,  Aneurism, 
H.cmorrhaoi,  Heknia,  and  Lithotomy.  It  has  boon 
J ustly  stated,  that  no  one  can  form  an  adequate  concep- 
tion but  those  who  have  witnessed  it,  of  the  confusion  and 
terror  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  a human  being  from  whose 
body  the  blood  is  gushing  in  torrents,  and  wmch  none  of 
the  spectators  are  able  to  relievo.  In  all  such  cases,  there 
is  one  thing  proper  to  bo  done,  the  prompt  pcrforraanco  of 
which  is  generally  as  certainly  successful,  as  tho  neglect  of 
it  is  inevitably  fatal.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a more 
terrible  situation  than  that  of  a medical  roan  who  knows 
not  what  to  do  on  such  an  emergency.  But  the  antient 
surgeons  were  constantly  placed  in  this  situation ; and  tho 
dread  inspirad  by  it  retarded  the  progress  of  surgery  more 
than  all  other  causea  put  together.  Not  only  were  they  pre- 
vented through  terror  from  interfering  with  (he  most  painfhl 
and  destructive  diseases  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  ca- 
pable of  safe  and  easy  removal,  but  in  general  they  were  afraid^ 
to  cut  even  the  most  trivial  tumour.  They  never  thought  of 
amputating  until  the  limb  bad  mortified,  and  the  dead  bud 
separated  from  the  living  parts ; and  being  ignorant  of  the 
means  of  stopping  hmmorrnagc,  they  were  afraid  to  cut  into 
tho  living  flesn.  But  surgeons  now  know  that  there  is  one 
simple  and  effectual  means  of  stopping  hmmurrhage,  namely, 
compression  of  tho  bleeding  vessel.  If  pressure  be  made 
on  the  trunk  of  an  artery,  though  blood  be  flowing  from  a 
thousand  brandies  given  off  from  it,  the  bleeding  will 
immediately  cease.  Should  the  situation  of  the  artery  be 
such  as  to  allow  of  effectual  oxtomal  pressure,  noting 
further  is  roquiiite ; the  pressure  being  applied,  tlic  bleed- 
ing is  staunched  at  once  : should  the  situation  of  the  vcssid 
place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  external  pressure,  it  is  neccs- 
aaiy  to  cut  down  upon  it,  and  to  secure  it  by  the  application  i 
of  a I'gature.  Pard  may  be  pardoned  for  supposing  that 
he  was  led  to  the  discovery  oi  this  invaluable  remedy  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Deity.  By  means  of  it  the  mo^t 
formidable  operations  may  he  undertaken  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  because  the  wounded  vessels  can  bo  secured 
the  moment  they  are  cut:  by  the  same  means,  the  most 
frightful  hsemoirnages  may  he  effectually  stopped;  and 
even  wlwn  the  bleeding  is  so  violent  os  to  threaten  imme- 
diate death,  it  may  ofren  be  averU'd  by  tho  simple  expedient 
of  placing  the  finger  upon  the  wounded  vessel  until  there 
is  time  to  tie  iU  But  it  is  obvious  that  none  of  these  ex- 
pedients can  bo  employed,  and  that  these  bleedings  can 
neither  be  checked  at  the  moment,  nor  permanently  stopped, 
without  such  a knowledge  of  the  course  of  tho  trunks  and 


branches  of  vessels,  as  can  be  acquired  only  by  the  study 
of  anatomy. 

The  importance  of  pathological  or  morbid  anatomy  will 
be  readily  understood.  What  are  culled  symptoms  are  signs 
of  disordered  fhnetions ; disordered  functions  arc  the  conse- 
quences of  irregular  or  diseased  actions;  irregular  or  dis- 
eased actions,  a^r  they  have  continued  fur  a certain  time, 
produce  a change  in  tke  structure  of  the  organs  in  which 
they  have  their  seat.  Certain  disordered  actions  produce 
certain  specific  changes,  modified  indeed  by  a great  variety 
of  circumstances,  which  to  a considerable  extent  are  ascer- 
tainable and  ascertained.  The  medical  practitioner,  who  has 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  symptum  or  the  external 
sign,  which  ho  observea  during  life,  with  the  morbid  cluuige 
of  structure  visible  on  inspection  of  the  diseased  organ  aiicr 
death,  learns  with  exactness  what  tlie  external  sign  denotes, 
that  is,  what  state  of  the  internal  organ  it  expa'sses.  More- 
over, the  external  sign  may  not  have  been  obtrusive,  and  yet 
it  may  have  been  present.  It  is  to  tliis  comparison  of  thu 
symptoms  of  disease  during  life,  with  the  diseased  changes 
of  structure  visible  in  the  organs  after  death,  constituting 
morbid  anatomy,  that  wo  owe  all  the  exact  knowledge  of 
disease  which  is  at  present  possessed.  There  is  not  a single 
internal  malady,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  now  know  n, 
which  has  not  been  brought  to  li^lu  by  morbid  anatomy. 
The  diseases,  the  precise  nature  of  which  still  remains  un- 
discovered, are  those,  the  seats  of  which  there  have  been  few 
opportunitioa  of  inspecting  after  death,  or  in  which  the 
morbid  changca  pr^uced  in  the  organs  are  ho  slight  or 
transient  as  mtherto  to  have  eluded  detection.  Nor  U there 
any  probable  means  by  which  the  true  nature  of  such  dis- 
eases can  ever  become  better  known  than  that  of  increasing 
the  facilities  of  examining  the  condition  of  the  organs  im- 
mediately after  death.  An  effectual  remedy  fur  a disease 
may  nut  indeed  bo  discovered  when  the  exact  nature  of  it  is 
ascertained ; but  the  discovery  uf  the  exact  nature  of  a dis- 
ease puts  the  physM'ian  in  the  right  path  in  searching  after 
the  cure,  and  at  all  events  teaches  him  what  w ill  be  useless, 
and  what  mischievous.  Hence  a clearer  apprehension  of 
the  nature  of  a disease  has  always  preceded  an  improved 
treatment  of  it.  If  the  plan  of  the  present  work  admitted  of 
the  requisite  details,  it  would  be  instructive  to  show  how 
uniformly  every  exact  and  certain  method  of  euro  has  fol- 
lowed and  been  founded  upon  that  knowledge  uf  diacase 
which  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  inspection  of  the 
oi^ans  after  death.  Compare,  for  example,  the  knowledge 
which  enlightened  phvsh  iuns  now  have  of  fever,  and  tlie 
success  which  attonos  their  treutiuont  uf  it,  with  tlie  dark- 
ness which  rested  on  this  malady,  and  the  inertness  or  mis- 
chievousness of  the  remedies  employed  in  it  only  a few 
years  ago.  A physician  who  understands  fever,  as  fur  as 
the  nature  of  this  malady  has  been  actually  elucidated,  can 
tell  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  wdth  astonishing  accuracy 
what  internal  organs  are  in  a state  of  diseased  action ; 
what  the  kind  of  discasetl  action  is  in  each ; what  the  pro- 
bable pmgress  of  it  will  be,  that  is,  what  morbid  change  of 
structure  or  orgwic  disease  it  is  its  natural  tendency  to  pro- 
duc.0,  and  must  inevitably  produce,  if  it  be  allowed  to  hold  on 
its  course  without  being  checked.  To  this  extent  his  know- 
ledge places  the  physician  in  the  position  in  which  he  would 
bo  if  the  body  oi  his  patient  wore  transparent,  and  he  could 
actually  see  the  processes  that  are  going  on  in  tho  internal 
organs.  Having  this  knowledge,  he  knows  with  exactness 
what  to  attempt  by  the  remedies  which  ho  employs  : among 
numberless  remedies  he  knows  w hich  to  choose  as  being  the 
best  fitted  to  accomplish  thu  end  in  view ; his  remedy  Wing 
chosen,  he  knows  the  pmper  slreugtli,  the  proper  time,  the 
proper  frequency,  in  a word,  the  proper  mode  in  which  to 
exhibit  it — that  is.  be  knows  bow  to  exhibit  it  in  the  dose  and 
form  the  best  adapted  to  the  actual  condition  uf  the  oi^an 
which  it  is  his  object  to  relieve.  He  dues  not  work  in  ihc 
dark.  He  has  a definite  purpose  to  accuiuplish,  and  an  in- 
strument of  known  power  with  w hich  to  compass  his  pur- 
pose. He  even  anticipates  events  ; stops  diseased  processes 
at  the  very  coininencement ; prevents  morbid  changes  of 
structure,  which,  if  once  produced,  too  often  prove  incurable. 
The  consequence  is,  that  in  a disease  which  above  all  others 
attacks  thu  greatest  number  of  the  must  important  urgans, 
his  interference,  as  far  os  it  has  any  influence,  is  conserva- 
tive ; be  sues  the  impending  danger  and  averts  it : ho  pro- 
tects the  vital  organs  from  a shixsk,  which,  but  for  him. 
would  be  fatal  to  them,  while  the  very  remedies  employed 
bv  the  ignorant  practitioner  increase  that  shcKk.  and  concur 
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with  the  d»eBje  in  producing  death.  The  groat  distinetioa 
between  the  enlightened  and  the  ignorant  physician  is,  that 
the  former  knows  the  state  of  the  internal  organs,  and 
adapts  his  remedies  to  that  state ; while  the  latter  knows 
nothing  of  the  morbid  processes  that  are  going  on.  and  pre- 
scribes for  a fancy  or  a name.  Compare,  in  like  manner, 
the  knowledge  which  enlightened  physicians  now  have  of 
the  diseases  of  childhood,  with  the  ol^urity  in  which  the 
diseases  of  this  period  of  life  were  formerly  involved.  Take, 
as  an  example,  the  knowledge  now  possessed  of  the  true 
nature  of  a malady  which  us^  to  be  exceedingly  frequent 
and  almost  uniformly  fatal  among  children,  namely,  water 
in  the  brain.  A child  screamed  out  suddenly  whilst  at  play- 
A change  was  observed  in  the  child’s  countenance.  A 
physician  was  sent  for  in  alarm.  He  found  the  child  rest- 
less, irritable,  flushed,  constantly  moving  its  head  on  the 
pillow,  the  skin  hot,  and  the  pulse  qui».  In  a few  days 
the  pulse  became  slow  and  intermittent;  the  child  from 
being  in  a state  of  constant  restlessness,  attended  with  an 
occasional  sudden  shriek,  fell  into  stupor;  vomiting  was 
often  superadded ; and  in  a day  or  two  more,  the  pulse 
having  become  again  extremely  rapid,  the  child  expir^  in 
convulsions.  Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  attack,  pro- 
gress, and  termination  of  a malady  which  used  to  destroy 
hundreds  of  children,  and  often  individual  after  individual  of 
the  same  family.  But  was  the  history  of  the  disease  really 
thus  brief,  and  its  progress  really  thus  rapid?  On  the  con- 
trary, the  concourse  of  symptoms  was  in  fact  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  their  progress  remarkably  slow.  Tbe  ^sease, 
at  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  histor)*  of  it  is  here  taken 
up,  appeared  to  bo  seated  solely  in  the  head.  The  head, 
however,  is  the  last  part  affectra ; the  brain  suffered  en- 
tirely in  consequence  of  its  sympathy  with  other  and  ^tant 
organs.  The  disease  commences  in  the  abdomen.  The 
child,  long  before  it  gave  that  ominous  scream,  had  been 
fretful,  hot,  feverish,  either  without  appetite  or  with  vora- 
cious appetite,  and  those  states  of  the  appetite  alternating 
with  each  other;  either  with  a constipated  or  a relaxt^ 
state  of  the  bowels,  and  those  states  also  alternating  with 
each  other,  the  stools  meantime  being  always  unnatural, 
and  the  belly  always  tumid,  hard,  and  oftentimes  tender. 
These  symptoms,  because  they  did  not  lay  the  child  pro- 
strate upon  its  bed.  were  overlooked,  or  deemed  of  no  con* 
he(]ucnce.  But  at  last,  from  the  total  failure  of  all  the 
means  employed  to  save  the  child  when  the  F>'mpYoms 
I'f  brain  discdsc  came  on,  physicians  began  to  take  ano- 
ther view  of  the  matter.  They  availed  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  they  could  obtain  of  inspecting  the  l>odies 
of  the  children  who  died  of  this  terrible  malady.  In 
the  brain  they  found  water  indeed,  but  often  only  in 
Very  small  quantity,  and  sometimes  scarcely  any;  while 
tlu-rc  were  always  signs  of  inflammation,  and,  in  general, 
signs  of  recent  and  active  inflammation,  in  contradistinc- 
timi  to  tbe  signs  which  denote  inflammation  of  a slow  or 
chronic  character.  On  looking  farther,  they  found  still 
more  striking  appearances  of  disease  in  the  abdomen  ; ap- 
p'arnnccs  which  denoted  a disease  of  a slowly  but  con- 
stantly progressive  character.— the  source  of  irritation  to  the 
whole  system — an  irritation  not  perceptibly  yet  uniformly 
mcrc:is\ng  day  bv  day.  The  real  nature  of  the  malady  was 
now  disclosed,  first  appearances  of  disease  were  ob- 

>or\'i*d ; the  disease  was  attached  before  it  had  time  to  bo 
•Icvelopod;  the  remedy  was  applied  to  the  true  seat  of  llie 
nmhdy.  the  abdomen,  and  not  to  the  head,  which  as  yet 
reclamed  unaffected.  Under  early  and  judicious  treatment, 
the  head  thus  almost  always  remained  unaffected:  and  now 
water  of  the  brain  in  children  is  an  exceedingly  rare  disease, 
hiirdly  ever  coming  on  but  in  neglect^  cases  of  disordered 
Iwwels — cases  neglected  on  account  of  a more  than  oidi* 
nani  degree  of  ignorance  or  inattention  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  or  the  nurse.  This  is  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  an  examination  of  tbe  body,  after  death,  has  led  to 
the  detection  of  the  true  seat  and  nature  of  diseases;  and 
it  is  but  one  example.  A similar  account  might  be  given 
of  almost  every  disease,  the  seat  and  nature  of  which  are 
clearly  and  certainly  understood. 

It  cannot  he  necessarv  to  say  more  in  illastration  of  the 
necessity  of  inspecting  tlic  body  after  death.  The  aversion 
to  the  dissection  of  the  human  body,  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed in  all  ages  and  nations,  is  one  among  tbe  many  and 
grievous  evils  inflicted  on  man  by  superstition.  It  is  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  to  change  this  aversion  into  rtspect  and 
gratitude.  A remarkable  proof  of  this  has  been  re 'ently  given 


by  the  leralature  of  our  own  country.  Tbe  British  legis- 
lature had  already  acquired  a bad  notoriety  among  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe,  for  allowing  the  continuance  of 
a barbarous  practice  of  a b^barous  age — for  permitting  tbe 
schools  of  anatomy  to  be  supplied  with  subjects  for  dissec- 
tion by  the  odious  means  of  exhumation . At  length  Scot- 
land first,  and  afterwards  England,  gave  an  appalling  lesson 
to  the  government  of  the  consequences  that  sometimes 
follow  its  own  criminal  indifference  to  the  public  good. 
When  roused  from  this  lethargy  by  the  appearance  of  a 
new  species  of  crime,  the  possibility  of  which  had  been  fore- 
seen, and  even  tbe  probability  of  tbe  perpetration  of  which 
had  been  predicted,  the  legislature  began  to  make  a pn>- 
vision  for  the  cultivation  of  anatomy.  A part  of  the  public 
press,  conducted  by  minds  base  and  vulgar,  and,  therefore, 
ready  to  seize  occasions  for  exciting  kindred  passions, 
endeavoured  to  raise  a clamour  among  the  people  against 
the  purpose  of  the  government.  The  attempt  was  a signal 
failure.  Few  had  been  previously  aware  of  the  extension 
of  just  views  on  this  subject  among  the  mass  of  the 
people.  There  was  a profound  and  universal  impression 
of  the  usefulness,  nay,  the  indispensable  necessity,  ol 
anatomy.  The  destination  of  his  own  body  to  the  purpose 
of  public  dissection  by  the  philosopher,*  was  scarcely  re- 
garded with  wonder  by  the  mechanic  or  even  the  labourer, 
t^ugh  it  excited  a feeling  of  deep  respect  in  both.  At 
this  moment  there  is  scarc^y  a woman  in  the  lowest  rank 
who  would  not  be  ashamed  to  refuse  permission  to  her 
medical  attendant  to  examine  the  dead  body  of  her  hus- 
band or  child.  We  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
to  every  woman,  of  whatever  rank,  that  the  institution  of 
such  an  examination  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  medical 
man ; and  to  teach  her  that  the  practitioner,  who  is  not 
anxious  to  avail  himself  of  this  means  of  extending  his 
information  and  correcting  his  errors,  is  cither  too  ignorant 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  best  guide  in  the  doubtful  and 
difficult  path  he  has  to  tread,  or  too  much  absorbed  in  a 
money-getting  art  to  pracli.se  his  profession  as  a science. 
(See  Use  of  the  Dead  to  the  Living,  by  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith ; Lecture  delivered  over  the  Remains  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,  Jitq.,  in  the  H'ebb  Street  School  of  Anatomy  and 
Medicine,  by  the  same  Author ; Cooper’s  Dictionary  ff 
Practical  Surgery,  Art.  Htemorrhage,  Nc.) 

ANATOMY.  COMPARATIVE.  The  term  • anatomy.’ 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  article,  is  chiefly  applied 
to  the  science  which  determines  the  nature  and  relations  of 
Uie  various  organs  of  the  human  body.  A general  term  is 
here  used  in  a restricted  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  M'hen 
we  would  express  the  extension  of  the  science  of  anatomy 
to  tbe  whole  animal  creation,  we  employ  the  general  term 
with  the  addition  of  the  word ' comparative.’  This  anomaly 
has  doubtless  proceeded  from  the  circumstance  tliat,  till 
within  a very  recent  period,  the  study  of  animal  structure 
; \ras  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  human  subject;  and 
that  oven  zoologists  were  contented  with  inquiring  into  the 
functions  of  animals,  instead  of  determining  the  character 
of  the  Cleans  which  were  connected  with  those  functions. 

1 By  the  term  comparative  anatomy,  then,  we  understand 
: the  science  which  conveys  to  us  a knowledge  of  tbe  dif- 
I ferences  in  the  structure  and  organization  of  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  in  all  its  classes,  orders,  and  species. 

It  is  evident  that  a seienco  possessing  such  an  exten- 
sive range  must  be  exceedingly  imperfect;  especially 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  scarcely  half  a century  has 
elapsed  since  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  simplify,  by 
systematizing,  its  almost  infinite  details.  It  has,  however, 
made  sufficient  progress,  not  only  to  have  furnished  the 
most  important  aids  to  the  study  of  human  anatomy  and 
physiology,  but  to  have  supplied  a secure  and  broad  foun- 
dation for  all  zoological  knowledge,  both  as  regards  existing 
and  extinct  races.  As  the  basis  of  modem  zoology,  com 
parative  anatomy  presents  a subject  of  the  highest  interest. 

• By  * wiu.  d»l«-.l  &•  fiw  b«-ls  M thr  IT69,  Mr.  B*tnh«TO.  ihen  « rounz 
man.  M-ft  hla  b»ly  for  public  Tlvc  rtwron  at  that  time  aMiaBed  foi 

thia  ia  espieaaaal  iii  tne  faUu«iaK  retnarkablc  wortli ' Tltu  my  will  and 
cpecU  rM|oeal  I make.  ixH  oul  of  affceiatinn  of  alnfolarity,  Iwt  to  the  ioWnt 
and  wilk  the  deairr,  that  BMikind  mav  reap  aom.-  ainaU  Uei'efll  in  a&d  by 
my  drvoaae,  havini;  luihrrto  had  amall  o{>|t<irtui>itics  contribute  tben-io 
• bllrlhlDi'.'  Hy  a mcmoranclum  affixed  to  Ihli  itocument.  it  i«  clear  that  it 
had  undrrtfone  Ida  rr^lon  only  two  montha  before  hii  death.  (June  IKM.) 
and  that  thi>  part  of  it  waa  anln  dHiberalely  and  aotemnly  conamted-  Ilia 
body  he  devlaed  to  faia  phyairian.  who  «aa  alau  hb  duclple  and  friend,  win 
dellTernd  a public  lecture  over  it;  the  body  waa  then  u*ed  in  the  anatomical 
achool  is  Ulaatralion  of  a cvurac  lecturer  to  itudenti  in  anatom)  ; tbe  kkeln. 
tou  and  head,  together  «itb  actaral  of  the  orgaua,  ate  )•re•e^tcd,  the  two  ^lr• 
nar  eotitkVdiny  one  of  the  okwI  leantifril  prc|Mr«tioua  ercr  m.idr. 
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ConflniDg  ourselTes  to  this  point  of  view,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  exhibit  a few  very  general,  and  consequently  imperfect, 
notions,  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  as  they  are  applied 
to  a sy^stcmatic  arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  Its  connexion  with  zoology  the  universal  knowledge  of 
animal  structure  is  properly  oallod  comparative ; for  it  is 
the  object  of  the  science  to  establish  those  analc^ea  in  or- 
ganization, which  are  to  determine  the  separation  of  the 
Tost  number  of  beings  that  compose  the  animal  kingdom, 
into  classes,  orders,  and  species.  Without  a knowleuge  of 
anatomical  structure,  at  onee  the  most  minute  and  the  most 
extensive,  arbitrary  distinctions  would  almost  entirely  pre- 
vail in  the  classification  of  species ; and  if  we  follow  the 
history  of  systematic  arrangement,  we  shall  find  that  it 
began  with  the  rudest  and  most  empirical  divisions,  and  did 
not  aasume  the  precision  of  a science  until  a knowledm  of 
the  organs,  proaucing  certain  actions,  took  the  jdaoe  of  the 
mere  o^rvation  of  the  functions  of  animals  without  reference 
to  their  organs.  The  most  ordinary  ebsen  ation  of  mankind 
would  enable  them  to  arrange  animals  into  three  great 
classes,  according  to  their  faculties  of  locomotion,  and  tlie 

general  character  of  the  place  of  their  movements ; and 
XUS  all  beings  would  naturally  be  divided  into  thoae  which 
swim  in  the  water,  those  which  tly  in  the  air,  and  those 
which  only  walk  on  the  earth.  A more  precise  investigation 
would,  however,  show  extreme  differences  between  animals 
possessing  the  same  sphere  of  locomotion.  For  instance, 
the  great  external  differences  of  structure  and  habit  would 
point  out,  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  air,  the  necessity 
of  forming  two  distinct  groups,  birds  and  insecta;  and  the 
same  degrees  of  difference,  in  terrestrial  animals,  would 
ilivida  those  which  walk  from  those  which  creep.  This 
observation  of  actions  became  connected  with  the  observa- 
tion of  external  organs : it  was  found  that  a large  group 
of  terrestrial  beings  might  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
animal  world  according  to  the  number  of  their  feet— from 
the  birds  who  possess  two  feet,  the  insects  who  possess  six, 
and  the  serpents  who  move  without  feet — by  the  name  of 
quadruped,  or  four-footed.  It  was  thus  that  the  five  great 
classes  were  established,  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  serpents, 
fishes,  and  insects. 

When  zoology  assume<l  the  character  of  a science,  and 
ceased  to  be  only  a crude  collection  of  isolated  facts,  (and 
this  was  not  attempted  before  the  labours  of  our  own  illustrious 
Ray,)  it  was  gradually  perceived  that  the  most  important 
class,  that  of  quadrupeds,  was  a very  unsatisfactory  division. 
A cow  was  a quadruped,  and  so  was  a tortoise ; but  the  one 
was  covered  with  hair,  the  other  with  scales ; the  one 
produced  its  young  fully  formed  and  nourished  them,  the 
other  laid  eg».  For  some  time  these  contradictions  were 
not  reconciled,  till  science  stepped  in  with  the  distinction  of 
rtrtparous  quadrupeds,  and  ortparoua  quadrupeds.  In  the 
first  editions  of  the  Systema  Natur<e,  Linnsus  thus  divided 
the  animal  kingdom  t viviparous  quadrupeds,  birds,  am- 
phibia, (since  changed  for  reptiles,  and  including  serpents 
and  oviparous  quadrupo*ls.)  fishes,  insects,  and  worms. 
Nearly  twenty  years  after  the  system  of  Linnmus  had  l>een 
given  to  the  world,  Brisson,  a distinguished  French  natu- 
ralist, separatetl  the  cetaceous  animals,  or  whales,  from  the 
fishes,  and  placed  them  next  to  the  vmparoxu  quadrupeds. 
He  saw  the  anomaly  of  classing  them  with  fishes,  knowing 
that  they  suckled  their  young,  and  were  in  many  other  im- 
portant characteristics  of  organization  similar  to  the  highest 
class  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Linnseus  acknowledged  the 
importance  of  the  distinction,  and  he  even  earned  the  prin- 
ciple farther  than  Brisson.  He  rejected  the  old  ilivision  of 
quadruped,  which  excluded  man  at  one  extremity  of  the 
scale  and  the  cetacea  at  the  other; — and  he  adopted  the 
name  marntnalia,  which,  expressing  the  mode  in  which  the 
young  of  viviparous  animals  are  nourished,  makes  this  great 
distinction  determine  the  first  class  of  the  animal  creation. 

Up  to  a certain  point,  and  that  reaching  to  the  roost  im- 
portant classes  of  animals,  the  system  of  Linnsus,  thus 
amended,  was  strictly  formed  upon  a view  of  the  great  cha- 
racteristics of  anatomical  structure.  The  birds  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  mammalia  by  the  evident  distinction  in  their 
.oode  of  producing  and  nourishing  their  young;  although 
the  two  classes  were  similar  in  possessing  the  heart  with 
two  ventricles  and  two  auricles,  and  having  each  warm  and 
red  blood : the  amphibia  (or  reptiles),  respiring  by  lungs, 
were  separated  from  the  fishes,  breathing  by  gills  : although 
the  two  classes  had  each  a heart  with  one  ventricle  and  one 
aoncle,  itnd  the  blood  of  each  was  cold  and  red.  So  far  the 


arrangement  of  Linonus,  with  regard  to  the  four  higheat 
classes  of  aninxals,  has  been  presen'od  by  Cuvier  especially, 
and  other  naturalista,  who  have  endeavoured  strictly  to 
arrange  the  animal  kingdom  with  reference  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  every  species.  These  four  classes  have  been  subso- 
quently  formed  into  one  great  family  of  v^rt^brated animals ; 
and  all  the  lower  classes  have  been  comprised  in  a second 
family  of  inveriebrated. 

When  we  come  to  the  invertebrated  division,  we  find  that 
the  two  classes  of  Linneus,  the  insects  and  the  worms,  very 
imperfectly  expressed  the  great  differences  in  the  v*arious 
groups  into  which  so  msny  hundreds  aiid  thousands  of 
species  might  be  resolved,  wnen  they  were  viewed  with  re- 
ference to  their  structure.  Cuvier,  the  most  distinguished 
comparative  anatomist  that  has  ever  appeared,  applied  him- 
self to  the  removal  of  these  omissions  and  contradictions. 
He  commenced  his  great  task  of  classifying  the  inverte- 
brated  snimals  in  1795,  and  completed  his  system  in  1812. 
Tho  principle  upon  which  he  proceeded  was  that  of  seeking 
some  larger  and  more  coronrehensive  arrangement  thaw 
that  of  classes ; and  he  accoraingly  laid  down  the  following 
general  (able  of  the  animal  kingdom : — 

{Vertebrated  animals.  ( VerUbri*. ) 
Molluscous  animals-  {MoUuMouet.) 
Articulated  animals.  {Artiew*.) 
Radiated  animals.  (Rayormh.) 
Tho  first  di>ision,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  compre- 
hends the  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  of  Lmnasus. 
The  second  comprises  those  animals  with  shells  that  formed 
a portion  of  the  worms  of  the  old  classification.  The  third 
includes  all  the  insects  of  the  same  classification,  and  others 
that  were  formerly  treated  as  worms;  and  the  fourth,  all  the 
animals  descending  in  the  scale  of  being,  including  the 
remainder  of  the  chaotic  class  of  worms. 

As  the  classification  of  Cuvier  essentially  depends  upon 
organization,  it  may  be  desirable,  in  this  ^lace,  to  present  a 
further  Table  of  the  System,  in  its  extension  to  classes : — 

Number 


OivifioQS. 

tnassei. 

td  Ordors.  Bmunples. 

First  diviiioD. 

1.  Mammalia. 

8 

Mrh.  Whsle. 

VCRTEBR.VTA. 

t.  AVKS. 

6 

Eafle.  Duck. 

Four  cUttM. 

3.  llarTiLiA. 

4 

Tortol-e.  Funj, 

Tu’rBty.wTca  orders. 

4.  Fisrss. 

9 

Whiting.  Lampivy 

1.  CKMIALOPOnA 

1 

Nsutitus. 

Serottd  diTtklon. 

S PriRoroKA. 

1 

Clio. 

MOLLUSCA, 

3.  Gastsropoda. 

9 

6osi].  Limpet. 

FU  cU«*«. 

4.  ACIPHALA. 

J 

Oyster. 

FiCero  orders. 

&.  Bracsiopoda. 

1 

LingnlA. 

6.  CiRRROPODA. 

1 

BArnule. 

Third  dlviiluii. 

1.  AXMRLIOA. 

3 

Leech. 

AKTICL’L.VTA. 

3.  Crvitacra. 

7 

Crsb. 

F<mr  elskOrs. 

3.  Arachkioa. 

8 

Spider. 

Twenty  r>wf  orders 

4.  IssKCTA. 

Bertie,  fiutierlty. 

I.  ErntNoniRMA. 

» 

Staiftnh. 

Fourth  division. 

S.  IXTKsTiNA. 

Q 

Tspr  «orm. 

RADIATA. 

3.  Acalrpra. 

$ 

AcUniR. 

Five  cUioes. 

4.  POLTPt. 

3 

SpoRge. 

Eleven  orderv 

S.  tXP?IORIA. 

9 

MmiAt. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  importance,  and  to  point 
out  the  peculiar  character,  of  a system  of  clus-Mtlcation  of 
the  animal  kingdom  founded  upon  comparat've  anatomy, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  any  m»nute  details, 
interesting  and  instructive  as  they  might  he,  which  have  re- 
ference to  the  distinctions  of  species ; but  it  may  be  desirable 
to  take  a rapid  view  of  the  leading  principles  of  tho  larger 
zoological  arrangements- 

The  division  of  vertebrated  animals  is  one  which  very 
happily  marks  a chain  of  affinities,  connected  with  the  gn* 
dual  development  of  the  highest  organs  and  fimetions.  ^e 
vertebral  column  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  a skele- 
ton : it  supports  the  bead  ; and  the  canal,  which  passes  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  incloses  the  common  fasciculus  of 
the  nerves,  which  communicates  with  the  nerves  of  the 
cranium.  When  wo  descend  to  the  invertebrated  animala, 
the  skeleton  no  longer  exists;  the  bony  substance  is  alto- 
gether wanting,  or  is  external,  instead  of  internal ; and  the 
nervous  system  assumes  an  entirely  different  character,  till 
it  is  gradually  lost  in  the  mere  irritability  of  the  lowest 
classes  in  the  scale  of  animal  life. 

The  organi7.ation  of  the  first  class  of  vertehnitcd  i^nimals. 
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the  mammifirce,  (monmaiSia,)  preteuto  an  articulated  akele- 
von,  generally  much  more  Mrfect  fiian  that  of  the  three 
other  claues  of  the  same  division.  The  greater  number 
liave  four  articulated  limbs,  parta  of  the  skeleton ; and  all 
have  a diaphragm  between  the  cheat  and  the  abdomen ; a 
heart  with  two  ventricles  and  two  auricles ; the  blood  red 
and  warm ; lungs  filling  the  cavity  of  the  cheat,  through 
which  the  blood  passes  in  the  course  of  its  circulation. 
These  are  the  only  viviparous  animals,  properly  speaking. 
The  distinctions  of  orden  amongst  the  class  of  mammalia 
is  prinoipaUy  derived  fiom  the  oiSiBenoes  in  the  character 
of  the  limbs  and  the  teeth.  The  first  five  orders  possets 
the  common  character  of  having  nails  at  the  extremities 
iUfigmculata).  These  animals  are  therefore  possessed, 
more  or  lest,  of  the  power  of  seising  upon  objects.  The 
first  three  orders  have  also  the  common  character  of  pos> 
sewing  the  three  sorts  of  teeth ; the  canine,  the  incisive, 
and  the  molar.  But  the  first  order  (Bimana,  Man)  is 
distinguished  by  having  hands  (that  is,  four  fingers  and  an 
opposable  thumb)  upon  the  anterior  extremitiee  only ; while 
the  second  {Quadrumcma)  have  hands  at  the  tour  ex> 
tremities ; and  the  third  (Carnivora}  have  no  opposable 
thumb  upon  either  extremity.  The  fourth  order  (Bodentia) 
have  no  canine  teeth ; and  the  fifth  (Bdmtata)  no  incisive. 
The  hoofed  mammalia  ( Un^^tdata)  form  two  orders,  the  Pa- 
thyderma^  and  the  Ruminantia.  Theso  arc  unfitted,  from 
the  character  of  their  extremities,  for  seising  upon  objects ; 
they  employ  them  only  for  locomotion.  The  eighth  order 
{ Cetacfa)  have  no  hinddirobs  dev*eloped : and  their  fore* 
limbs  are  very  short,  and  flattened  into  the  form  of  fins,  by 
which  they  are  fitted  fur  an  existence  in  the  water,  although 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  breathe  above  the  surface. 

The  second  class  of  vertebrated  animals  (Birdt)  have 
many  parts  of  their  organisation  similar  to  the  mammalia. 
They  have  a heart  with  two  ventricles  and  two  auricles : 
warm  blood ; the  cavity  of  the  cranium  wholly  filled  with 
tlie  brain ; and  the  trunk  completely  formed  by  ribs.  But, 
on  the  other  band,  they  are  oviparous : they  have  no  dia- 
phragm : and  only  the  vertebne  of  the  neck  and  tail  are 
moveable.  The  blood  of  this  class  passes  through  the 
lungs  before  its  distribution  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
but  the  lungs  are  not  free  ; they  are  attached  to  the  ribs ; 
and  the  external  air  passes  through  them  in  its  way  to 
cavities  which  are  dispersed  throuf^  the  body.  It  is  this 
circumstance  which  gives  them  the  power  of  Hying,  that  is, 
of  using  their  anterior  extremities,  or  wings,  which  stand  in 
th^lace  of  the  fore-arms  and  foredegs  of  the  mammalia. 

Too  third  class  of  vertebrated  animals  (Reptile*)  offer,  in 
their  several  orders,  very  considerable  differences  in  their 
external  characters,  and  their  general  habits — much  more 
so  than  either  of  the  preceding  classes.  Soma  have  the 
lore-limbs  which  distinguish  the  mammalia  and  birds ; 
others  have  very  imperfect  rudiments  of  them;  and  in 
others  they  are  wholly  wanting.  But  they  all  agree  in 
having  but  one  venthole  to  the  heart;  in  the  coldness  of 
their  blood;  and  in  their  imperfect  respiration,  consequent 
upon  a pMtion  of  the  blood  passing  through  the  lungs. 

The  fourth  class  of  vertebrated  animals  (A'jtAes)  differ 
essentially  from  the  preceding  classes.  The  limb#  have 
disappeared,  and  fins  supply  their  place ; the  skeleton 
is,  in  many  species,  very  incomplete.  Tltey  breathe  by 
gills,  or  branchial  openings,  instead  of  lungs,  and  they 
have  consequently  neither  trachea,  lar^-nx,  nor  voice.  The 
two  great  divisions  of  fishes  are  the  bony  and  the  carti- 
laginous. In  some  of  the  latter,  the  peculiar  character 
derived  from  the  skeleton  of  the  vertebrated  animals  has 
almost  disappeared. 

When  we  arrive  at  the  second  great  family  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  Invertebreted — when  we  endeavour  to  classify 
that  vast  series  of  beings,  which,  possessing  no  vertebrad 
cduron,  or  skeleton,  gr^ually  deport  more  and  more  from 
what  we  consider  the  typo  of  the  highest  oi^n^izatkm — 
we  are  astonished  as  much  by  the  extreme  differences  of 
the  o^tmns,  faculties,  and  habits,  of  particular  classes,  as  by 
the  unbounded  variety  of  the  species  which  those  classes 
contain.  It  is  in  this  department  of  the  creation  that 
zoologUts  have  encountereu  the  grmtest  difficulties,  espe- 
cially since  they  have  founded  their  science  upon  the  ois- 
tinctions  of  snatomical  structure.  At  every  step  of  their 
knowledge  they  have  felt  how  much  they  have  yet  to  know. 
They  have,  however,  established  msny  of  the  most  im-  : 
portant  principles  and  facts.  j 

In  all  this  great  femily  of  the  invertebreted  animals,  the  I 


supports  of  muaeular  action  are  not  furnished  by  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  body ; — none  of  the  classes  or  species 
respire  by  cellular  lungs ; none  have  a voice ; and 
nervous  system,  where  any  exists,  hu  not  its  middle  part 
inclosed  in  a cavity  of  bone.  These  are  the  great  general 
distinctions  between  the  vertebrated  and  inverteUmted 
families.  But  the  distinctions  between  the  three  divisions 
of  the  invertebreted  animals,  and  the  classes  even  of  the 
same  divisions,  are  so  manifold  end  important,  that  we 
cannot  attempt  to  fUmish  any  adequate  notion  even  of  the 
general  struoture  prevailing  in  each  division,  and  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  most  general  outline. 

The  MoUutcou*  division  (MoHusquea)—Hxe  tleshv  bodies 
clothed  with  a shell— -have  a true  circulatiMi  of  tne  blood 
through  arterial  and  venous  vessels ; they  respire  by 
branchiae  (gills) : they  have  a brain,  and  possess  a ner/ous 
system.  Some  have  the  orgaas  of  sight  and  bearing,  while 
others  appear  to  be  limited  to  those  of  touch  and  taste. 
Some  masticate  their  food,  others  can  only  swallow. 

The  Articulaied  division  iArtieuUs),  although  possessing 
the  common  character  which  is  indicated  by  their  name, 
ore  so  different  in  other  important  particulars  of  their  orga- 
nisation. that  we  roust  briefly  point  out  the  leading  pecu- 
liarities of  each  class.  The  Annelida  have  a long  body, 
composed  of  rings:  they  are  unprovided  with  articulated 
feet ; thev  respire  by  branchie ; Imve  a system  of  circula- 
tion ; and  a long,  knotted  cord  connected  with  the  nervous 
system.  The  Crustacea  have  the  body  and  the  limbs 
articulated ; tbo  outer  covering  is  bony,  as  their  name  im- 
iflios ; they  have  a system  of  circulation ; and  they  respire 
by  branohiie.  The  Arachnid  (often  confounded  with 
insects)  respire  by  narrow  traohem,  and,  not  undergoing 
any  transformations,  have  always  articulated  feet,  and  eyes 
in  their  head.  The  Intecl*  undergo  transformations ; and 
have,  in  their  perfect  state,  two  eyes  and  two  antenne  in 
the  head,  six  articulated  feet,  and  two  traches,  which 
extend  through  all  the  body. 

When  we  descend  to  the  last  division,  the  Radiated, 
(Rayonnet,)  we  find  that  some  of  the  organs  which  appear 
to  be  essential  to  life,  as  we  see  them  developed  in  the  pre- 
ceding divisions,  do  not  exist  The  nervous  system,  whether 
consisting  of  a spinal  cord,  or  a system  of  ganglions, 
totally  disappears ; the  sexual  systom  does  not  appear  to 
exist ; the  nead,  properiy  so  called,  is  no  longer  found ; 
and  the  organ  oi  eight  is  extinraished.  It  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  trace  the  last  degree  in  the  scale  of 
animal  life,  to  that  point  when  the  animal  kingdom  appears 
to  lose  itself  in  the  vegetable ; and  when  the  investigations  of 
man,  however  skilfully  conducted,  are  baffled  by  the  minute- 
ness, os  well  os  the  number,  of  the  objects  wluch  he  desires 
to  examine  and  to  register. 

As  it  may  be  desirable  to  refer  to  the  general  arrange- 
ment by  Cuvier  of  tho  Animal  Kingdom,  in  Divisions, 
Classes,  and  Orders,  we  have  given,  in  the  opposite  page, 
a Synoptical  View,  translated,  with  some  additions,  from 
the  table  drawn  up  by  M.  AchiUe  Comte. 

(See  Cuvier,  Lefon*  dAnatomie  Compart;  Cuvier, 
OMemen*  Pbeeite* ; Blumenbach's  Mamuu,  by  Lawrence 
and  Coulson  ; Lamarck.  Plulotcphie  Zoohgiyue ; Geoffrey 
St.  Hilaire,  Court  de  I Hittoire  rlaturelle  dee  Manm\ftre* ; 
Home's  Lecture*  on  Comparative  Anatomy.) 

ANAXA'GORAS,  a philosopher  of  the  Ionic  schoefl, 
bom  at  Clasomens,  one  of  the  Greek  towns  of  Ionia,  in  the 
first  year  of  tho  seventieth  Ol3rmpiad,  or  in  b.c.  500,  throe 
years  befoce  the  death  of  Pythagoras,  and  ten  before  the 
battle  of  Marathon.  Bom  b^h  to  rank  and  wealth,  he  had 
leisure  to  apply  himself  to  philosophy  and  astronomy,  under 
the  instructions  of  Anaximenes.  In  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age  (that  of  the  battle  of  Salamis)  be  went  to  Athens, 
where  he  continued  thirty  yean,  engaged  in  the  propaga  • 
tion  of  his  philosophical  opinions.  He  numbered  smong 
his  hearers  Pericles,  Euripides,  Socratee,  ArchelaoSp  wlw 
succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  school  known  by  the  name  of 
Ionic,  and  some  say,  Democritiu.  He  obtained  the  surname 
of  ¥ov*  (the  mind).  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  who 
taught  tho  distinction  between  mind  and  matter:  but  this 
is  improbable,  unless  we  understand,  the  first  who  taught 
that  doctrine  at  Athens.  Of  the  persecution  which  dme 
him  ^m  that  city,  there  aro  different  accounts.  One  is, 
that  1m  was  accus^  of  being  in  communieatiou  with  the 
Persian  king,  and  condemn^  to  death  in  his  abeenee; 
another,  that  he  was  banished  for  bis  opinkms,  and  starred 
himself  to  death  at  Lampsaous ; a thira,  that  be  was  fousd 
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jTuilty  of  impiety  for  hit  opinions  respecting  the  Sun,  and 
condemned  to  death,  but  saved  by  the  intercestion  of 
Pericles ; while  Plutarch  affirms  that  Pericles  was  his  only 
accuser.  Montucla.  without  citing  his  authority,  says  I't  was 
for  an  essay  on  the  cause  of  eclipses  that  he  was  condemned. 
However  this  may  be,  he  departed  from  Athens,  and  lived 
at  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont  till  lus  death,  a period  of 
twenty-two  years.  He  died  b.c.  -128,  aged  seventy-two. 

No  works  of  Anaxagoras  have  come  down  to  us,  nor 
any  astronomical  obsen  ations  from  which  we  might  term  an 
opinion  of  his  knowledge.  He  resided  the  heavens  as  his 
country,  and  expressed  himself  to  that  effect  when  reproached 
for  his  indifference  to  his  terrestrial  birth-place.  Ho  is  said 
even  to  have  abandoned  his  wealth  and  honours  from  his 
teal  for  study.  When  in  prison  he  wrote  a treatise  on  the 
Quadrature  of  the  Circle ; and  he  also  wrote,  according  Ui 
V itruviuH,  on  Perspective.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a 
treatise  entitled  Actino^aphia,  which  Montucla  conjec- 
tures to  be  the  last-mentionra  work. 

Among  the  various  opinions  attributed  to  Anaxagoras 
arc  tlic  following:  — that  all  substances  are  composed 
each  of  their  proper  parts,  which  are  small  and  capable  of 
infinite  divisibility  (see  Lucretius,  i.  830,  See.) — that  the 
stars  are  stones  torn  from  the  earth,  and  set  on  fire  by 
the  ether  wliich  pervades  the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
universe — that  the  sun  is  a burning  plate  or  globe,  bigger 
than  the  Peloponnesus — that  the  moon  receives  light  fiom 
the  sun,  (Plato  says  this  opinion  is  anterior  to  him,)  and 
has  seas,  hills,  and  valleys  of  her  own — that  the  milky  way 
is  the  shadow  of  tho  earU  thrown  upon  the  heavens : others 
say,  he  thought  it  consisted  of  stars  of  too  feeble  light  to  be 
seen  by  day— that  the  rainbow  is  caused  by  the  clouds  being 
held  before  the  sun  as  a mirror— that  winds  are  caused  by 
tho  sun's  heat  rarefying  the  air — that  earthquakes  axe  caused 
by  the  effort  of  confine<l  air  to  ascend — that  snow  is  not 
white,  but  black  (this  opinion  of  his  is  reported  by  Cicero) — 
that  the  earth  is  flat,  and  that  its  inclination  is  the  cause  of 
the  seasons — that  the  soul  has  an  aerial  body — and  that 
sound  and  echo  arc  conveyed  to  us  by  the  air.  Montucla 
protests  against  many  of  these  opinions  being  supposed  to 
be  those  of  Anaxagoras,  but  we  cannot  see  with  what 
reason.  That  they  are  given  by  very  various  and  doubtful 
authorities  is  true ; but  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  in  the 
itpiniuns  themselves,  compared  with  others  which  we  know 
tu  have  existed  at  the  same  time,  to  warrant  us  in  reject- 
ing any  one  of  them  on  that  ground. 

lie  is  said,  in  the  seventy-eighth  Olymmad.  to  have 
foretold  the  falling  of  a large  stone  at  Aigos  Potami.  [See 
Aerolites,  p.  151.]  Sixty-two  years  afterwards,  the  pre- 
diction was  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  before  the  defeat 
of  the  Athenians  on  that  spot  by  Lysander. 

ANAXIMANDER,  tho  kinsman,  pupil,  and  successor 
in  the  Ionic  school,  of  Thales,  was  bom  at  Miletus  in  tho 
third  year  of  the  forty-second  Olympiad,  b.c.  61  u,  and  died 
there  (as  is  supposed)  about  b.c.  647.  aged  63.  Little  is 
reported  of  him,  except  that  he  was  the  first  who  constructed 
maps  (see  Agathemenis,  lib.  I.  cap.  i.)  and  gnomons,  one  of 
the  latter  of  which  he  erected  at  Sparta ; and  that  ho  first  dis- 
covered tlie  obliquity  of  tho  ecliptic.  The  Utter  is  improbable ; 
though,  if  be  were  the  first  who  constructed  a gnomon,  it  is 
tmbable  that  he  would  also  be  the  first  who  gave  anything 
like  a measure  of  the  obliquity.  He  is  said,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a passage  in  an  ancient  history  of  astronomy  cited 
by  Fabricius,  to  have  maintained  the  motion  of  the  earth  ; 
but  os  most  others  assert  that  he  placed  the  earth  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  Montucla  plausibly  conjectures 
that  the  passage  yul  ri  moMx  round 

the  centre  qf  the  earth,  i^uld  be  reaid  Stc.,  it 

placed  at,  &c.  Some  say  he  thought  the  earth  spherical ; 
others  that  it  had  the  figure  of  a drum.  At  Sparta  he  is 
said  to  have  predicted  an  earthquake  which  threw  down  the 
greater  part  of  the  city. 

The  similarity  of  the  names  of  Anaximander,  Anaximenes, 
and  Anaxagoras,  who  succeeded  each  other  in  the  Ionic 
school,  has  caused  many  opinions  to  be  attributed  to  one 
which  are  by  othora  given  to  another.  It  is,  however,  we 
believe,  said  of  Anaximander  alone,  that  he  believed  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  to  be  enormous  wheels,  enoompaMing 
and  revolving  round  the  earth,  each  having  a round  orifice 
in  its  circumference  out  of  which  fire  issued ; and  that  the 
stoppsjp  of  this  orifice  is  the  cause  of  eclipses.  The  latter 
part  of  this  opinion  is  also  attributed  to  Anaximenes. 

AN  AXl'MENBS,  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Anaximan- 


der. He  was  bom  at  Miletus.  The  yean  of  his  birth  ttA 
death  are  not  known,  but  be  is  said  to  have  been  alire  u 
the  overthrow  of  CriBsus  by  Cyrus,  •.  c.  546.  Two  eputln 
of  his  to  Pythagoras  are  preserved  by  Diogenes  Ls^sk 
tho  genuineness  of  which  may  be  questioned  since  one  of 
them  gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Thales  (his  coaotn- 
man  and  predecessor)  very  different  from  that  givea  b 
Diogenes  himself. 

The  opinions  attributed  to  him  are  very  much  like  thow 
quoted  in  Anaximanobk  and  Anaxagoras.  He  bel<i,m 
addition,  that  air  was  the  first  principle  of  all  things— tbu 
the  contraction  of  bodies  is  what  is  called  cold,  and  ibcr 
rarelaction  heat.  This  he  illustrated  by  obseiriDg  thu 
j when  we  blow  forcibly,  condensing  the  air  with  the  Bps.  k 
is  cold ; when  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  so  as  to  allov  the 
uir  to  pass  freely,  it  is  warm.  This  is  almost  the  cmlv  thiDr 
like  an  appeal  to  experiment  (except  the  very  doubtful  mei- 
surement  of  the  obliquity — see  Anaximander)  which  «e 
can  find  attributed  to  any  of  the  successors  of  Thales; 
and  even  in  this  the  philosopher  is  wholly  misUkeo.  The 
contraction  of  bodies,  genera^  speaking,  produces  beat: 
and  their  rarefaction,  cold.  Toe  case  cited  is  not  at  ill  it 
point. 

There  is  another  equally  inconclusive  illustratioa  of  the 
causes  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Anaximander  cmcloded 
that  thunder  is  the  noise  made  by  the  striking  of  ooe  deed 
by  another,  and  lightning  the  glare  arising  ftom  the  hx- 
tion.  Anaximenes  reinforces  this  conclusion  by  the  obser- 
vation, that  the  sea  shines  when  struck  by  an  oar. 

ANBURY  and  CLUB-ROOT,  a sort  of  galls  produred 
by  insects  On  the  roots  of  cabbages,  turnips,  holyhocks,  tod 
other  species  of  cultivated  jdanta,  and  popularly,  but  iocor- 
rectly,  supposed  to  arise  from  peculiarities  of  soil,  or  from 
growing  the  same  crop  succesuvely  on  the  same  field,  or  to 
^ owing  to  vrjiations  of  seasons.  Nothing  can  be  mew 
simple  than  the  disproof  of  all  these  theoreti^  notions,  li 
we  take  some  of  the  cabbages  or  turnips,  whose  roots  are  m- 
fected  with  anbury,  and  keep  them  in  garden  pots  ooveiM 
over  with  close  gauze,  in  a short  time,  if  the  plants  be  krpt 
j growing  the  little  weevils,  evolved  from  the  gmbs  in  the  m- 
terior  of  ihe  roots,  will  make  their  appearance,  ready  to  mul- 
tiply their  species,  by  depositing  their  qggs,  as  tbeir  parcots 
bod  done,  on  the  first  turnip  or  cabbage  the)*  can  find ; tha 
is  the  critical  time  to  destroy  them,  and  prevent  tbeir  in- 
crease. The  weevil  thus  arising  continues  to  be  nolets.  but 
often  more,  destructive  than  the  gmb  had  proved  to  be  ib 
feeding  on  the  roots  ; for  it  thrusts  its  beak  (roa/rsw)  lUw 
the  se^-lesd*  of  the  turnip,  and  greatly  injures  the  crop. 
Neither  of  these  insects  would  ever  breed  in  duur 
When  the  turnip  is  advanced  to  the  rough  leaf,  these  to* 
sects  either  die,  as  most  insects  do,  when  they  haw 
their  eggs,  or  betake  themselves  to  some  other  plant,  sueb 
08  clover,  which  is  suited  to  their  taste. 

It  will  be  therefore  evident,  that  no  peculiar  roUtioo  d 
crops,  nor  peculiar  manure  for  dressing  the  sod.  cod  bed 
any  avail  in  preventing  anbu^,  or  in  stopping  its 
when  the  insects  have  obtain^  a lodgement  witbin  the 
roots.  The  destruction  of  the  adult  insects  before  they  bave 
laid  their  eggs,  is  the  only  remedy,  though  in  tbe  case  d 
so  small  a species,  it  is  peculiarly  <{ifficuU  to  put  in  pracner 

ANCENIS,  a town  m France  in  the  department  of  Lsrr 
Inf£rieure  (the  Lower  Loire).  It  is  a neat,  pleasant  tovn, 
situated  on  tho  north  bank  of  the  Loire,  nearly  tweotytvd 
miles  N.E.  from  Nantes,  the  capital  of  the  department  It 
trades  in  com,  wood,  fruit,  wine,  brandy,  and  vinegar.  Tb^ 
it  an  ancient  castle  commanding  the  town,  long  inbabited 
by  the  dukes  of  Bethune.  Anccnis  has  also  a ' college’  (bigb 
school),  hospital,  and  barracks  for  cavalr)*.  PopuUtio^ 
3145  (Malte-Brun) ; or  4000  (Balbi).  The  airondissemeotof 
Ancenis  contains  about  41,000  inhabitants. 

ANCHOR  (from  a-ftvpa),  a heavy  iron  instrument  for 
fixing  a vessel  in  a harbour  or  road,  thence  called  an 
anchorage.  It  consists  of  a strong  bar  called  the  sbanl. 
having,  at  one  end,  a beam  called  the  stock,  which  lies  Hat 
when  at  the  bottom,  with  a ring  beyond  it,  to  which  ux 
cable  is  attached ; it  terminates  at  the  other  end  in  too 
opposite  arras  at  right  angles  to  the  stock,  to  which  sre 
attached  strong  triangular  plates,  called  flukes. 

The  anchor,  which,  under  some  form  or  other,  roust  baw 
been  as  antient  as  vessels  of  any  magnitude,  is  aooordingl) 
mentioned  by  many  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  by  wboin  sia> 
the  invention,  like  many  others,  which,  from  clumsy  begu|‘ 
nings,  have  passed  through  many  stages  of  iinprovement,  a 
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ascribed  to  vanous  persons.  The  6rst  anchors  were,  moat  | 
probably,  what  they  are  now  anionir  uncivilized  natiuns, 
namely,  larjze  stones,  or  crookc<l  pieces  of  wood  loaded  with  | 
heavy  weifjhtv  Tlie  Chinese,  who  may  be  supposed  P> 
adhere  to  antient  forms,  are  said  to  use  cbiotty  crooked 
pieces  of  heavy  wood. 

Among  the  Oreoks,  the  anchor  was  made  latterly  of 
iron.  The  first  anchors  had  but  one  llukc  ; afterwards  (he 
other  wa.s  added : but  the  anchor  was  yet  without  a stock,  as 
appears  from  antiont  monuments,  andmust  have  b<^n  very 
incomplete  till  the  stock  was  added,  which  may,  therefore, 
bo  considered  os  the  last  step  towards  the  present  form. 
Each  ship  then  had  several  anchors ; the  chief  one  was 
callctl  <</»>,  or  sacred,  and  reserved  for  the  last  extremity. 
The  custom  and  its  proverbial  application  have  come  down 
to  us  in  the  expression  * sheet  anchor;'  hut  the  veneration 
paid  to  its  name  has  much  declined  since  the  custom  of 
paying  5/.  to  the  master  on  letting  it  go  was  discontinued 
in  the  navy. 

The  number  of  anchors  carried  at  both  the  bows  and 
stem  of  a ship  have  been  finally  reduced  to  four  principal, 
and  these  all  at  the  bows.  The  anchors  supplied  to  men* 
of'wax  are  the  best  and  small  Itowcrs*.  the  sheet,  and  the 
spare : these  are  of  the  largest  size ; to  which  are  added,  the 
stream  and  the  kedge,  which  are  used  for  particular  or  for 
temporary  purposes,  and  are  usually  carried  *in  board.'  Since 
there  is  but  small  difference  in  the  form  of  anchors  of  dif* 
ferent  weights,  the  stream  of  a large  vessel  senes  for  the 
bower  of  a smaller.  The  several  parts  of  an  anchor  are 
shown  in  Jig.  1. 

The  principles  of  the  construction  may  be  considered 
under  two  heads,— the  purposes  the  machine  is  to  fulfil,  and 
the  nature  of  the  strains  to  which  it  is  exposed.  We  will 
take  at  once  the  modem  form  to  exemplify  these  considera- 
tions. 

When  the  anchor  is  let  go  from  the  vessel's  side,  whether 
from  a horizontal  position  of  the  shank  (when  it  is  held  by 
the  stoppers)  or  from  a vertical  position  (when  held  entirely 
bv  the  cat-stopper),  as  in  Jig.  I.  the  heaviest  end,  or  crown, 
will  tend  to  descend  fastest,  and  the  anchor,  on  having 
reacheil  the  bottom,  will,  most  commonly,  fall. — not  in  the 
position  for  holding,  but  upon  the  crown  and  on  the  end  of 
the  stock,  because  the  stock  moves  with  less  resistance 
throusfli  the  water  in  the  direction  of  its  length  than  of  its 
breadth.  From  this  position,  therefore,  the  anchor  is  to  be 
turned  overorcanled  before  it  can  hold.  Now,  it  is  evident 
that,  if  ihc  stock  wore  vert'  short,  the  pull  of  the  cable  would 
tend  rather  to  drag  the  end  of  the  stock  along  the  bottom 
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than  to  lift  up  one  of  the  flukes,  ns  must  be  done  in  canting 
tlie  anchor ; whereas,  if  the  slock  were  longer,  the  cable 
would  act  with  increased  leverage,  whatever  might  lie  the 
length  of  the  shank  in  either  case : hence  the  longer  the 
at  ick.  within  the  practical  limits  of  stowage,  the  more  cer- 
* Called  atnnrrlr  buNryert,  fmm  1)cing  carried  at  ihe  btnra.  (ItarrU'a 

t Sram-n  by  cu«iom  drop  Uie  k in  and  fluke,  wIiL'h  Urey  ptvoounca 
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tainly  will  the  anchor  turn  properly,  and,  when  hooked  in 
the  ground,  the  more  powerfully  will  it  resist*any  effort  to 
overset  it.  Also,  it  is  evident  that  the  anchor  will  turn  the 
more  easily  as  the  arm  is  shorter.  In  repairing  old  anchors, 
it  is'aoromun  to  shorten  the  shank;  in  doing  this,  it  is  the 
custom  also  to  shorten  the  stock  in  the  same  proportion. 
This,  which  is  eouivalent,  in  fact,  to  lengthening  the  arms, 
might,  if  carried  to  any  extent,  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  anchor  turning  over,  and  therefore  it  appears  that  when 
tho  shank  is  shortened,  the  stock  should  remain  unaltered. 
The  amount  of  force  required  thus  to  ovcrtiini  any  given 
anchor  might  be  found  by  calculation,  or  by  actual  trial ; 
and  it  is  remarked  that  the  result  of  the  former  may  bo 
diminishe<l  by  one-seventh  when  the  anchor  is  under 
water. 

The  anchor  being  in  h\g,  2. 

the  position  of  Jig.  2,  its 
weight,  supposed  to  be 
collected  at  the  centre  of 
gravity,  G,  (not  includ- 

mg  the  stock.)  tends  to  I 

force  the  fluke  F into  the  ^ I j 

ground ; and  this  pres-  ■ ^ 

sure  on  F will  evidently  ^ 

be  greater,  as  the  vertical  line  passes  nearer  to  F ; this 
pressure  is  VV.  ( W = the  weight,  exclusive  of  the  stock). 

As  soon  as  the  cable  pulls  from  A.  it  causes  the  fluke  to 
catch  or  hook  deeper,  that  is,  it  forces  the  duke  down  ; and 
the  position  of  the  fluke  should  be  such  as  to  form  the  angle 
most  favourable  for  this  purpose. 

Suppose  the  arm  C F im-  Vig.  3. 

bc<lded.  or  the  shank  lying  v 

along  the  bottom,  and  the  ca-  \ 

ble  acting  in  the  line  C A with  \ 

a tension  <;  then  the  pressure  ^ t h \r  V 

on  the  rtuke  taking  place  per-  \ | I 

pendiculartoitssur^e.draw  i 1/ 

r I perpendicular  to  the  fluke,  ^ 

and  draw  F 1*,  tangent  to  the 
fluke,  meeting  A C produced  f 

in  F ; then  if  F 1 represent  the 

tension  / of  the  cable,  1 F will  be  the  perpendicular  reaction 
of  the  fiuke,  and  PF  the  force  which  tends  to  drive  it  into 
the  ground  : draw  FH  perpendicular  to  C A.  then  H P is 
that  part  of  F F which  is  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  or  is  the 
effort  of  / to  sink  the  fluke : let  1 P F= a,  then  F P s f cos  a, 
and  F HsK  P sin  a s/  cos  a »in  a,  which  is  a maximum 
w hen  a = 4S^;  or  the  fluke  shuulcl  be  placed  at  43°  to  the 
shank.  Now,  it  is  remarked  by  seamen,  that  when  an  anchor 
is  once  started,  it  is  difCcult  and  oRen  impossible  to  get  it 
to  hold  again,  and  ns  this  rase  is  Uie  most  urgent  of  all,  it  is 
apparently  the  one  to  which  the  position  of  the  fluke  should 
be  calculated. 

It  would  appear,  since  the  weight  of  a largv>  anchor 
bears  a much  higher  ratio  to  any  given  tension  of  cable 
than  the  weight  of  a smaller  one.  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  ought  to  involve  the  weight  of  tlie  anchor,  which 
would  give  a diff'erent  angle  for  anchors  of  different  weights; 
but  it  appears  from  numerous  experiments  which  Laeut. 
Rodger  has  made  on  the  {|ualitie^  as  well  as  on  the 
strtMigth,  of  anchors,  and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be 
made  public,  (hat  an  anchor,  when  dragged,  always  tends  to 
rise  out  of  the  ground,  thus  following  the  dii^ction  in  which 
the  loosened  soil  ufTords  a free  passage ; — since,  therefore,  it 
will  not  sink  till  it  rests,  and  since  its  weight  becomes  less 
effective  in  pressing  it  farther  the  deeper  it  sinks,  while  the 
tension  of  the  cable  remains  the  same,  it  is  thus  constantly 
tending  to  the  most  favourable  angle  (whens45‘^  till  the 
ann  is  entirely  buned. 

It  appears  from  Jig.  2,  that  in  shortening  the  shank,  the 
duke,  making  already  in  most  authors  the  angle  with  the 
shank,  or  F P I in  ^g.  3,  too  groat,  will  became  still  more 
nearly  por|H*ndicular  to  the  horizon.  In  many  such  cases 
the  pull  of  thecahle  will  pnwluce  scarcely  any  tendency  what- 
ever to  sink  the  fluke ; besides  which  it  is  to  be  obs*>rved  that 
by  lessening  the  horizontal  distance  F.  while  F/if  remains 
the  same,  the  pressure  on  the  lluku  is  dimiiiished,  and  thus 
on  both  ai'counls  the  q\ialilies  of  the  anchor  impaired. 

We  now  come  to  cuiisiderattuns  relative  to  the  strength  of 
the  anchor.  It  is  obvious  we  have  not  the  means  of  deter 
mining  tho  amount  of  any  of  the  forces  conremed.  but  long 
experience  has  marked  pretty  nearly  the  limits  beyond 
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which  the  dimcniiions  of  anchors  need  not  le  carried.  With  ' 
these  wc  can  determine  satisfactorily  ti»e  preference  which 
should  l»c  ^iven  to  one  form  over  another. 

The  first  strain  that  pomes  on  the  anchor  whun  the  cubic* 
is  slmitted  fulls  on  the  nmi.  which  luul  been  tiflen  broken  nr 
ntraitened,  till  it.s  dimensions  were  of  late  years  increased. 
This  pull  is  conveyed  along  the  shunk  to  the  lower  arm, 
wliK’h  tt  lenrls  to  break  off  nl  the  greatest  distance  fnmi  the 
fluke,  and  therefore  the  thickness  of  the  arm  should  in- 
crease biwarrls  the  throat. 

The  mm  n.  which  formerly  was  a circular  arc.  of  late  years 
formed  an  angle,  till  changed  by  Mr.  IVring. 

The  forro  to  break  the  nnii  C F.  Fix-  3.  is  the  reaction  per- 
jjendiculartolhe  fluke,  or  FI,  against  the  U'lision  of  the  cable. 
And  the  moment  of  this  fon-e  to  break  the  arm  C K at  C, 
is  as  the  perpeiulicular  from  C on  F I.  If  the  arm  F C be 
hlraigliteiMHl  into  F P meeting  A C in  P,  then  the  moment 
of  the  samo  force  is  as  P F,  which  is  considerably  greater 
than  before.  It  would  Ikj  curious,  ihereforc,  to  know  what 
reawin  UhI  to  change  fVoni  the  curveil  to  the  angular  form. 

In  lifting  or  weighing  the  anchor,  the  cable  acling 
perpendicularly  to  the  end  of  the  shank  tends  to  break 
It.  and  hence  the  thickness  of  the  shank  should  increase 
with  its  distance  from  l)ie  ring:  also  the  breuiltU  of  the 
shank  should  be  downwards,  and  the  like  holds  goo<l  of  the  i 
urnis.  the  chief  dimension  of  which  should  bo  in  the  plane 
of  the  cabli!  and  shank,  thus  op|K>sing  the  greatest  strength 
to  the  greati'st  strain.  Some  hireign  anchors  reverse  this. 
Tlio  cable  being  thus  'up  and  down.’  the  smallest  motion 
of  the  sea  is  carried  tn  the  anchor,  and  it  is  •supposed  that 
the  chain-cable  has  thus,  from  its  want  of  elasticity,  fre- 
(|UentIy  broken  the  anchor.  An  increascil  length  of  shank 
olrioMsly  renders  tlm  jerk  less  sudden  ami  less  severe  : but 
increasing  the  length  would  require  an  iucreai^  of  sixe  or 
strength  of  the  shank,  whose  length  had  already  been  found 
too  great  fur  the  siauigUi  necessary  in  tbe  enipioyineni  of 
cbaiu-cables:  in  order,  therefore,  to  oi>tain  this  increase  of 
length  without  either  increase  of  weight  or  loss  of  slrcnglb, 
hieutenant  H/>dger  constructed  bis  patent  hollow-shauketl 
anchor.  The  principle  on  which  a hoUow'  rod  or  bar  is 
stronger  than  a solid  one  of  equal  sectional  an*a  is  well 
known,  but  wc  cannot,  within  our  limits,  convey  any  precise 
notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  difficulties  which  at- 
lemlctl  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  shank  of  the 
anchor,  were  surmounted.  An  account,  with  drawings, 
IS  given  in  the  o/  Paienl  Inventiom  of  July, 

1N30,  in  which  an*  given  also  the  n*sultH  of  ex(KTimenls 
tried  at  Hawks  and  Co.’s  manufactory,  Newcastle:  from 
those'  it  ap{x*ars  that  his  anchor  broke  short-shanked  an- 
chors of  much  greater  weight  vritluml  indicating  any  dis- 
tress; and  similar  superiority  has  l»«*en  c\hlbited  on  some 
other  (NTnKioiis. 

Since  the  fluke  from  its  breadth  opposes  greaU'r  nsistance 
to  being  disturbed  in  weighing  than  the  arm  dues,  the  axis 
of  rotation  will  be  towards  the  lluke,  and  acccnliugly  tin* 
ground  displaced  by  the  angular  motion  of  weighing  being 
less  than  that  displaced  by  fair  pull,  and  moreover  the  ful- 
crum or  axis  Iwing  near  the  throat  in  direct  pull,— it  M-ems 
that  the  force  toliff  an  anchor  out  of  the  ground  will  lie  con- 
siderably less  than  the  force  sufl’icienl  by  fair  pull  to  bring 
the  anchor  home.  Hcsidcs  these  strains  to  vvbichthe  anchor 
is  exposed  by  its  office,  it  is  liable  to  accidents  : fur  instance, 
an  anchor  let  go  on  a rocky  bottom  has  been  found,  on 
heaving  it  up,  to  have  lo»t  an  arm,  which  was,  prolmbly, 
caused  by  its  striking  against  a rock  obliquely  in  ita  descent; 
and  this  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  cast*  recorded  hv  Mr. 
Poring,  of  an  anchor  broken  by  sw  inging  fnmi  the  wharf 
against  the  side  of  the  lighter  brouglit  to  receive  it.  Again, 
the  shank  has  been  found  broken  in  the  middle,  though  this 
docs  not  seem  to  have  liven  accounted  for  satisfocUirilv , w he- 
ther attnhuteil  to  the  chain-cable  or  to  a sudden  jerk ; and 
it  may  here  bt*  observed  gcnerilly,  that  the  anclior  desci’nd.s 
much  more  swiflly  with  a chain-cable  than  a hemp  one.  fur 
the  sliffni*ss  oftl’.e  hemp  eppt»ses  a retarding  furw.  while  the 
greater  density  of  the  chain  adds  a nmtinually  accelerating 
liirce. 

1'he  shank  and  amis  wen*  formerly  made  of  iron  bare, 
welde<i  together : that  this  was  done  very  imperfectly  ap- 
pears from  the  fractuns  in  the  old  anchors.  The  arms  and 
shank  being  made  separately,  wen>  then  joineil  lirgn?thcr. 
A great  tmpmvcincnt  was  made  by  Mr.  IVrdig,  who  fornuHl 
the  shank  of  flat  bars,  of  breadth  ei|U.d  to  the  depth  of  the 
thank,  which  could  be  perfect!)  united.  Hut  the  greatest 


of  hU  imf ’ovementa  is  conaidciod  to  be  the  formation  of  the 
arms  and  part  of  the  shank  tugetlicr,  which  is  dune  by 
splitting,  or  dividing  in  two,  these  bare,  and  ihruwiug  iIh) 
ends  buck  opposite  wavs  fur  the  arms.  Over  the  o|H'miig, 
or  angle  thus  formed,  U fixed  a truss,  and  then  to  this 
arc  joined  the  flukes,  and  ut  the  other  end  the  rwiuum- 
iiig  part  of  the  shank.  The  liars  are  placed  with  Uieii 
ItreaiUhs  downwiuvU.  thus  receiving  the  strength  of  the 
cable  in  weighing,  edgew  isu ; Mr.  Kiidger  |>ia«;ca  liiu  breadllu 
huri/umally,  iurming  tlie  upper  and  lower  halves  of  tbe 
(solid)  shank  se|hiralelv,  to  be  united  anvrwurds,  in  order 
that  the  iron  may  liend  ratlier  than  break,  and  with  this 
object  the  iron  is  likew'iMi  drawn  out  to  make  it  Dbrous. 

Various  rules  have  beeu  given  fur  liiu  diiiieu^^iuus  of  an- 
cliors,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  shank  should  be  fuur-tenths 
of  the  umiii  beam  (Aubiu's  Afar. : but  it  is  evident 
that  neither  beam  nor  tonnage  relate  directly  to  the  magui- 
tilde  of  the  anchor,  because  two  simitar  ships  may  ridi*  veiy 
differently  ut  their  auchuni.  The  rough  rule  in  the  navy  is 
1 cw't.  to  a gun,  thus  an  hil  gun-ship  will  have  yn  anchor  uf 
NUewt. ; and  a merclmutmun  of  'iue  Urns  having  an  anclior 
lU  cvvl.,  5 cwl.  is  added  afterwanU  for  every  lUU  Ions;  thus 
300  tons  would  give  IjcwL.  and  soon. 

The  jvriucipul  dimensions  of  the  anciiors  in  the  navy  may 
l*e  stated  shortly  thus:  calling  the  sluuik  lU,  the  ami  is 

abotit  3.  the  breadth  and  depth  uf  the  palm  abmt  half  this, 
the  thickness  or  depth  at  b,  or  the  muuU,  at  the  throat  G. 
which  are  nearly  the  ditueusions  uf  the  arms  also,  and  the 
breadths  about  2 of  ihv^*,  the  edges  being  rounded.  These 
general  dimensions  are  taken  from  Pi'nng's  IS19, 

since  which  other  alterations  have  been  made,  principally 
in  giving  the  section  a diamund  or  lozenge  fumi. 

The  weight  of  un  anchor  of  lb  feet  in  length  U.  according 
to  (he  same  authority,  about  111  cwi.,  and  since,  if  the 
forms  of  all  anchors  were  alike,  the  weight-,  would  be  as 
the  cubes  of  the  lengths,  the  weight  uf  any  anchor  might 
be  found  by  multiplying  the  cube  of  it»  length  by  ‘blN. 
Thus  the  weight  uf  an  anchor  of  14  fei-t  in  length  would 
be  I4x  U114  > 31.1  rut.;  the  wxnghl  uf  this  anclior  is, 
by  the  table,  3U  cwt.,  hence  us  far  us  30  or  3o  cut.,  tbe  rule 
is  near  enough,  but  for  larger  anchors  it  gives  the  result 
too  small,  because  (heir  thickness  is  made  gtiuler  in  pn>- 
' portion.  The  weight  of  ihe  anchor  includes  ibut  of  the  nng. 

As  to  the  cost  uf  an  anclior,  tlie  taljuur  |>er  cwt.  is  about 
24s.  for  an  anchor  of  luewt.  and  under,  and  for  the  largest 
anchors  ulmut  3/.;  thu  value  i»f  on  anclH>r  uf  yj  cwt.,  in- 
cluding the  iron  at  about  U«.  Di/.  jier  cu  t,,  ts  ulMfUt  3bb/. 

The  slock  cousi.>ls  uf  two  lieains  of  uak.  bolU‘<l  und  h's'ipi^d 
i together:  the  length  is  that  of  the  shank  und  half  the  uw- 
; meter  uf  the  ring : it  is  s<|uare  : the  side  ut  the  middle  is  an 
inch  to  a foot  of  the  shank,  and  tapers  to  half  uf  this  at  the 
end.  Such  a stuck  is  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the 
unchur.  laeuiemint  Rodger  has  proposed  a solid  stuck  of 
African  oak,  for  ihe  greater  convenience  of  stocking  or  un- 
stoeking. 

Oflateyeare  iron  stocks,  whose  weight  is  from  onc-C»urlh 
to  one-fifth  of  the  anchor,  have  bet-n  much  UM*d.  What- 
ever convenience  may  uUend  them  in  sinaU  vi^eU,  ii  seems 
very  dear  that  tlicir  Miialler  diameter  and  greater  weight 
under  water  will  cause  them  to  sink  deeper  in  a soft  bottom 
in  the  event  of  the  uiichor  nut  turning  over  at  oiK'e.  nml 
1 thus  render  this  more  (Hllirull  to  do,  especially  as  their  length 
. is  limited  to  that  uf  the  shank.  Small  vessels  require  heavier 
anchors  in  proportion  than  larger  vessels:  the  sea,  sudilen 
j gusts  of  wind,  and  the  pull  of  the  cable  affect  the  larger 
I vessels  les.s,  and  they  thus  preserve  a steadier  strain, 
i In  forging  an  aiirliur,  core  is  taken  not  to  render  tlie 
} iron  hriitto.  The  effect  of  the  hammer  is  to  harlen  the  sur- 
I face  by  contracting  it  more  than  the  iiitcriur.  Tins  is  reme- 
died by  healing  the  whole  to  u dark  red- heat,  which,  by 
expansion,  restores  the  iron  lo  a uniform  state,  and  it  is 
then  suffered  bi  cool  gradually.  This  piXK-ess  is  called  an- 
nealing. A large  mass  of  iron  rerjuiros  a very  heavy  blow 
t«i  work  it  equally,  or  tlie  outside  only  will  be  affecteil  by 
the  hainmer ; the  stcaui-enginc*  is  applied  fur  this  pur]>usc  in 
Woolwich  dork-yar<l. 

^'arious  forms  of  anchurs  have  been  pro|M>sed  to  answer 
particular  ends ; these  uur  limits  prevent  us  from  entering 
upon.  We  have  eonhm-d  ourselves  rather  to  the  principles 
of  the  machine,  which  seem  lo  liuve  Ihs-ji  very  little  cotisi- 
dered,  and  have  oniiltcii  sisverul  points.  (See  the /:'rtrjr. 
Atotrap,,  l*ering’s  Troafise  on  the  Anrhor.  Jic.l 

.\n  anchor  is  said  to  In.* ' foul'  when  the  cable  l.s  any  w ay 
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dntanKle<l  witli  it;  t)  * coim*  boino,’  when  tho  nliip  tlra(?A  it; 
U»  U*  ■ a-wa.sh,‘  when  tin*  nlm-k  i*  hf»vc  up  ti>  the  Rurfaco  »»f 
the  water;  to  bo  • a-cock-bill.' when  hanuitii;  vertirally,  an 
iixfia.U 

A'NCHORET,  somotimes  written,  and  iDure  correctly, 
Anachoret.  a Groek  word.  ai(tnifviu(r  a person  who  hox 
relimi  from  the  world.  Under  Christianity  they  apmn*r 
up  about  the  middle  of  the  thirtl  century  in  E^pt  un<l 
Syria,  where  many  believers  came  to  hide  themselves  in 
caves  and  solitarv'  wilds,  from  the  fury  of  t)»e  persectithm 
which  an.wc  under  the  Emperor  Decius.  Paul,  commonly 
rallcsl  the  hermit,  has  the  credit  of  bavini;  been  the  drat 
rejiular  unoboret.  A distinction,  however,  came  after- 
wards be  dn»wn  between  anchorets  and  hermits ; tlu; 
former  name  bein^  given  only  to  those  who  rigidly 
confined  themselves  to  their  caves  or  cells,  and  tho  Ut- 
t<?r  to  those  who,  although  they  had  broken  olf  all  com- 
merce with  the  world,  still  wandered  al)Out  at  large  in 
the  wilds  to  which  they  had  retire«l.  Both  <le<criplions 
of  recluse  weit?  entirely  distinguishetl  from  the  Cmuo- 
biles,  or  those  living  in  communities.  Many  of  the  an- 
Were  laymen  : and  there  wore  also  femnlc  as  well 
a»  male  anchorets.  From  nearly  tl>e  commencement  of  the 
seventh  century,  the  chimdi  aiMvumed  a juri-diction  over 
anclmrets  : and  porsiins  were  not  allowed  to  enWr  \ipon  the 
mode  of  life  in  question  except  by  permission  ihcir  eccle- 
siastical superiors,  and  after  an  nppointe<l  reruuumy  had 
l>een  perforuted,  at  which  the  bishop  presideil.  C hurches 
and  religuwiH  houses  in  the  middle  ages  would  sometimeH 
keep  an  anchoret  shut  up  in  a cell,  whk'U  was  usually 
attached  to  the  choir  of  the  chun'h.  Such  aii  attracltun 
brought  great  crowds  of  tire  devout  and  the  curious  t>  the 
holy  place,  which  benefited  much  by  their  oU'ennga.  It 
was  eventually  found  necewary,  in  our  owm  as  well  us  in 
other  countries,  U>  lay  duwu  certain  regulathms  with  a view 
of  discouraging  the  adoption  of  this  solitary  life.  The  most 
singular  species  of  anchurou  recorded  in  the  bislorv  of  the 
church,  is  lliat  which  arose  in  Syria  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  of  which  Simeon  Stylites  was  the  founder.  This 
zealot  and  his  followers,  instead  of  resorting,  acwrding  to 
the  customary  fashion,  to  caves,  elcvale<l  themselves  into 
the  air.  on  lotty  pillars  of  stone,  on  the  tops  of  which  they 
passed  their  lives  They  have  hence  rt*ceived  the  names  of 
pillar  saints,  holy  birds,  and  aerial  martyrs. 

ANCHOVY  itinsrai^as,  Cuvier),  a genus  alKlominal 
malaixipterygious  fishes,  sei>aruted  by  Baron  C'uvier  from 
the  rluju-rf  or  harnigs  of  Linua-us,  from  which  they  are 
«U»linguishcd  by  the  superior  number  of  their  bnuirhicwte- 
gous  rays,  amounting  to  twelve  or  upwards,  by  the  gape  of 
the  mouth  extending  liehind  the  eyes,  and  by  the  straight 
and  pmhmgetl  form  of  tlie  superior  maxillary  bones,  which 
form  a small  muzzle,  projecting  cuiisulerably  beyond  tho 
mouth.  The  genus,  as  at  present  coiislituted,  consists  of  six 
or  seven  species,  all  of  diminutive  size,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  common  anchovy  (/•,’.  enrra.*iehnlui)^  and  a 
ru'arly  allied  spH-ics  disling«ishe<i  fniin  it  by  M.  Cuvier. 
(A’.  all  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  sea.s  of  Iritha  and 

America.  Whether  Uu*Ne  latter  agree  with  the  European 
spiTies  in  tlie  savour  and  other  qualities  of  the  llesh,  for 
w hich  it  is  so  highly  esU-cmeil  among  civilized  nations,  is  a 
doubtful  quest!  >n  ; at  ail  events  we  arc  not  aware  that  the 
fishing  of  the  native  species  has  ever  been  attempted  either 
in  America  or  India. 

The  common  anchovy  xs  a small  fish,  not  much  lunger 
than  the  middle  finger,  of  a bluish  brown  colour  on  Uie  back 
and  silvery  wljitc  on  the  belly.  The  anal  fin  is  remarkably 
sliort,  and  the  dorsal  situates)  immedialelv  above  thcveiilral ; 
these  characters  will  serve  readily  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  spr.it  and  other  kindred  species,  with  which  it  might 
ollierwtsc  Imj  tsinfuumicd,  and  which  ore,  in  fact,  not  unfro- 
({iiently  imposed  upon  tho  public  for  the  real  anchovy.  It 
alHinoas  iu  tho  Metliieiranean  along  the  shores  of  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Greece:  in  the  Atlantic  it  is  found  along  the 
coasts  of  Fortugal  and  France,  and  occasionally  bus  been 
taken  ulTthe  shores  of  England  and  Hullund.  Considerable 
fi-hcries  of  anclunies  are  e.stablishcil  along  the  c^iasts  of 
Fntvence  and  Catalonia;  but  the  most  |>r<Mlui'tive  of  uU  is 
off  Gurgmia,  a small  island  west  of  lujglmni.  The  latter 
fislicry  is  rarritsl  on  only  during  the  months  of  May.  Juno, 
an  1 July,  at  wliicli  prwiod  the  anchovies  quit  the  deep  seas 
and  approach  the  shores  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
n»e : it  is  tlieii  only  that  they  are  found  in  the  Me^liter- 
raiuMii,  wluch  they  enter  in  enormous  shoals,  by  the  straitB 


of  Gibraltar,  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  breeding  soa.son, 
and  leave  it.  after  fulfilling  this  duly,  to  retire^  again  to  the 
depths  of  tlie  Atlantic.  They  are  fishe<l  fur  only  during  llie 
night,  and  are  attracted  round  the  boats  by  raeuus  ofcbitr- 
coul  fires  wbioti  are  kept  burning  iu  the  Hterns.  After 
being  euughi,  tlie  heads,  gills,  and  entrails  are  separated 
from  the  IsMlieH,  which  are  suited  and  arranged  in  small 
barrels,  varying  from  five  to  twenty  pounds  m w<Hght : this 
is  the  only  preparation  which  they  undergo,  preiiously  to 
being  sent  to  market;  and  if  proper  ineaus  be  taken  to  ex- 
clude tho  air,  they  wilt  in  this  state  keep  for  a very  conside- 
rable pcrioiL  If.  when  tho  larreU  are  opened,  the  fish  are 
found  to  bo  small  aiul  fimi,  round-backed,  with  a silvery 
white  skin  aud  red  flesh,  and  a plump,  compact  form,  they 
are  probably  the  true  anclvovy  : if,  ou  the  contrary,  they 
taper  very  much  towards  the  tail,  ore  of  a dark  brown  colour 
witliout,  and  haie  flabby  pale-coloured  llesli,  tliev  will  pro- 
bably turn  out  U)  be  the  sanhno  (A.  another  Medi- 

terranean species  frequently  mixe<l  with  real  anchovies,  or 
even  sold  separately  as  the  genuine  fish. 

No  comhment  is  more  generally  known  and  esteemed 
than  anchovy  saurc.  Among  the  Rommis,  wlu>  rallod 
it  gamin,  und  prepared  it  exactly  in  the  same  raamier 
us  we  do  at  present,  its  reputation  was,  if  possible,  still 
greater  than  among  modern  nations,  and  it  appears  to 
have  formed  an  indispensable  article  of  seaMiumg  in 
their  most  expensive  and  luxurious  dishes.  Tlie  mode  of 
prapanng  ancliuvy  sauee  consists  simply  in  bruising  and 
boding  ihu  fish  over  a slow  lire  with  molted  butter;  the 
actum  of  tlie  lieat  dissolves  the  whulu  liody  lu  a jelly,  and  in 
this  form,  when  brought  to  a prujH'r  consistence,  it  is  jKitied 
or  boUhxl  for  use.  This  u the  mast  comuion  ferm  of  using 
the  anchovy,  but  it  is  also  sumolunes  brought  to  the  break- 
fast table  whole,  and  U then  talon  raw.  Tlie iiupttflaliun  of 
anchmies  into  tlie  port  of  Luxid  ui  is  very  cunstilcrable.  Up 
to  the  year  the  average  quantity  annually  im{w>rted 
auiouutixl  lo'aUiut  ItM.UoulhH.  In  that  year,  liowever,  the 
duty  was  loweie«l  from  u sliilling  tu  twopence  a pound,  in 
eunscqucnce  of  which  the  imiiurtatiou  of  1B30  amoutited  to 
26U.<jiuulbs,but  declined  in  the  following  year,  (b31,  tu  about 
3d, 000  lbs. 

ANCHOVY  PEAR.  [See  Lxuuus.] 

ANCUYLO'SIS,  a Greek  word  signifying 

a bending.  If  the  Greek  ortluigruphy  were  .strictly  fol- 
lowt*d,  the  wonl  would  be  written  anhibms. 

An  essential  part  of  the  apparatus oi  locomoliuu  in  anironls 
consists  of  the  structure  tenued  a joint.  (See  Joint.)  Joints 
are  so  constructed  as  to  produce  various  kinds  and  degrees  of 
miitiun.  in  the  executiou  of  which  it  is  necessary  that  the 
ditfurent  parts  constituting  the  joint  should  lie  in  close  cuh- 
taci  with  eai-h  other.  Organizeil  living  surfaces,  in  close 
contact  with  each  other,  have  u tendency  to  gmw  together: 
but  such  a imiun  would  ut  once  dr‘>>tn)y  the  action  of 
u joint,  and  a spcNrific  apparatus  is  proiided  for  the  express 
pur|>ose  of  preventing  this  event.  What  ore  termed 
articular  surfuccs.  that  is  tho  surfaces  of  Joints,  are 
co\ere<l  with  a thin  and  delicate  meinbrane  which  seereUs 
a peculiar  fluid  of  an  unctuous  or  oily  nature,  teruietl 
Kynmua.  This  syntnia,  the  oil  of  joint*,  is  in  general 
effectual  in  keeping  sejwratc  and  distinct  the  diSereiU  parts 
of  the  joint,  however  chiscly  and  for  however  long  a time 
they  may  be  in  contact  w ith  ea**h  other ; novcrthelesH,  it 
doc*  orcasinnally  hapiHm  that  a firm  and  complete  tnuoii 
lakes  place  between  the  dilferviU  articular  surfaces:  when 
this  occurs,  it  constitutes  what  is  technically  termwl  anchy- 
losis, or.  in  common  language,  a stiff  joint.  An  auchy  losis. 
or  a stiff  joint,  consists  then  of  the  imnioi  cable  union  of  two 
bones  naturally  cuiinucted  together  in  such  a inanner  as  to 
forma  mm  cable  joint.  vMI  the  moieablc  Iv.mes  forming 
joints  may  become  consolidated  together,  or  anch\U>.so<l ; ami 
eases  are  on  reeonl  of  a general  auchylosis  of  all  the  bones 
of  the  humuu  body.  AVliateier  keeps  a joint  rmitionlei.s 
for  a long  lime  together  may  give  rise  to  anchylosis.  Hence 
it  is  apt  to  occur  after  the  fracture  of  a Ixmc  iu  the.  neigh* 
b.iurhiKsl  of  a joint ; because  it  is  necessary  to  the  cure  of 
the  fracture  that  the  limb  should  be  fixed  in  mic  position, 
while  the  infl.iinuiation,  occusione<l  liy  tlio  violence  that 
produces  the  fracture,  often  spread*  to  the  joint,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  onliimry  effects  of  inllainm.'ition  to  agglutinate 
and  consolidate  the  ^rls  intlamcil.  Hence  inltanmiatimi. 
Sprains,  disKwalion,  sliocks  occasioned  by  leaping  or  fulling 
on  the  feel  from  great  heights,  ulcers,  are  the  coiniu.m 
causes  of  anchylosis.  Rut  anchylosis  cannot  alwats  be 
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ron!ii(iere<l  in  tbc  li^thl  of  n diMa&e : at  any  rate,  it  U tome- 
times  the  h:ipi>y  termination  of  a formidal>le  malady.  The 
natural  enreui  many  painful  and  danKorout  diseases  of  the 
joints  is  the  formation  of  an  unchyloMs.  When  an  anchylosis 
is  forming,  and  it  clearly  inevitable,  and  is,  indeed,  a thing 
to  be  desired,  the  position  in  uhich  the  limb  is  kept,  or  the 
position  in  wliich  iW  bones  are  allowed  to  unite,  is  a matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  future  coinfuri  of  the  individual. 
When,  for  example,  from  injury  done  to  tbc  hand,  the  joints 
of  the  fingers  are  undergoing  the  process  of  anchylosis,  it 
is  very  important  to  keep  the  fingers  bent,  because,  if  they 
anchylose  in  that  position,  the  hand  will  be  more  useful  than 
it  could  be  were  the  fingers  permanently  extended.  On  the 
contrary,  when  there  is  danger  of  anchylosis  of  the  knee- 
joint,  the  limb  should  l>e  kept  a-s  straight  os  possible, 
^ausc.  if  the  leg  be  e.\tended,  the  Umli  will  lie  more  useful 
than  if  it  were  permanently  bent.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  anchylosis  of  the  elbow'-joint  cannot  be  prevented, 
the  limb  should  always  be  kept  bent.  Considerations  of 
this  sort  are  of  groat  importance ; they  are  never  negleiied 
by  the  intelligent  surgeon  : and  they  tend  to  lessen  the  in- 
convenience and  suffering  of  an  inevitable  calamity.  They 
ought  in  every  such  case  to  be  presented  to  the  view  of  the 
patient,  who  should  be  made  to  understand,  as  fur  as  fiossiblo, 
the  ground  on  which  the  plan  that  may  he  pursued  is  adopted, 
in  order  that  he  may  co-operate  with  his  me<lical  atten- 
dant in  lessening  the  evil  that  cannot  be  averted,  and  in 
securinir  whatever  advantage  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

ANCIENT^  ANCIENTS;  or  ANTIENT.  ANTIENTS. 
The  term  ancicni,  which  we  derive  from  the  French  word 
anrien,  has  the  primary  meaning  of  'very  old,'  as  when 
wo  say  'an  ancient  building,'  ‘an  ancient  family,'  im- 
plying only  that  many  generations  have  passeti  since 
they  first  came  into  existence.  But  it  is  also  used  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  with  reference  to  a certain  period  in  the 
existence  of  the  human  race : as  when  we  speak  of  an- 
cient. as  distinguished  from  modem,  history  ; of  the  ancient 
classics,  ancient  literature,  and  generally,  of  the  aTirientt. 
The  boundary  line  between  ancient  and  modem  in  this 
latter  sense  is  not  very  accurately  drawn  ; but  according  to 
the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  terms,  the  period  of  the  an- 
cients seems  to  be  closed  by  the  final  and  complete  over- 
throw of  the  western  Roman  empire.  With  reference  to 
the  nations  over  which  that  empire  extended,  the  distinc- 
tion is  not  altogether  arbitrary,  or  without  an  intelligible 
reason.  The  overthrow'  of  the  Roman  empire  marks  the 
commencement  of  a new  order  of  things,  when  wc  begin  to 
discover  the  rudiments  of  those  ]>owcrful  independent  na- 
tions, of  those  various  languages,  and  ]>e(-uliur  institutions, 
which  so  remarkably  distinguisli  a large  portion  of  what  is 
called  modern  Europe,  from  Europe  under  Roman  dominion. 
There  is  of  course  a short  interval,  which  may  ho  conNulercd 
as  doubtful  ground,  for  the  possession  of  which  the  terms 
ancient  and  modern  will  always  bo  allowed  to  contend. 

It  is  plain  that  the  reason  hero  given  for  the  commonly 
received  distinction  is  applicable  only  to  the  west  and  south 
of  Europe  ; yet  the  same  distinguishing  terras  arc  familiarly 
used,  and  in  many  cases  the  same  date  arbitrarily  assumed 
with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  practice  is 
attemUnl  with  many  difilculties,  and  produces  no  little  con- 
fusion. The  eastern  Roman  empire,  for  instance,  sur- 
vived the  western  by  many  centuries ; nor  can  any  good 
reason  be  given  why  the  subjects  of  Justinian  and  liis  pre- 
decessors siiould  be. classed  among  the  ancientK,  and  those 
of  his  successors  among  the  moderns.  If  the  question  were 
asked,  where  should  a Greek  author  in  a late  period  of  the 
eastern  empire  be  placed,  wc  could  not  call  him  cither  an 
ancient  or  modem  Greek  writer  without  giving  cause  for 
eimsiderablo  misapprehension.  In  the  case  of  the  oriental 
nations,  the  same  term.s  are  still  applied,  and  ofien  perhaps 
with  no  very  distinct  notion  of  their  import,  even  by  those 
who  employ  them.  We  hear  commonly  of  ancient  and 
modern  Persia,  ancient  and  modern  India.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  the  Persian  empire,  in  seeking  for  a date,  wc  might 
choose  lielwcen  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  llic 
imipti  >n  of  the  Parthians,  the  restoration,  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  old  Persian  dynasty,  and  its  subjugation  bv  the  Mo- 
hammedans. Any  one  of  these  events,  and  es)Nn'tally  the 
last,  would  furnish  perhaps  better  ground  for  the  distinction 
of  ancient  and  modern  Persia,  than  any  thing  which  oc- 
curred at  tho  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire. 

It  might  bo  expected  that  the  convenience  of  having 
at  hand  such  terms  as  ancient  and  modern  would  often 


lead  to  some  abuse,  and  this  is  particularly  observable 
the  vague  refi.'feme  so  frequently  made  to  ‘the  amienU.' 
There  is  no  definition  which  excludes  from  their  number 
any  who  liieil  from  the  time  of  Noah  down  to  the  last 
Roman  emperor : and  it  is  obvious,  tliat  there  is  not  much 
which  can  be  safely  predicated  of  a class  so  large  and  com 
prehensive,  yet  we  often  hear  of  what  ‘ the  aiicientA’  nsv, 
and  did,  and  thought.  Allusion  U maile  to  the  military 
tactics  nr  the  philosophy  of  the  ancienU : comparisons  are 
instituted  between  the  literature  of  tbc  ancients  and  mo- 
dems ; and  we  are  told  of  the  sentiments  on  certain  subjects 
entertained  by  the  heathen  ancients.  The  truth  is  ilial, 
by  ‘ the  ancients,’  we  must  understand,  on  many  of  these 
occasion.^.  Greeks  or  Romans  at  certain  periods  of  their  na- 
tional history:  and  even  thus  limited,  there  are  few  asser- 
tions which  will  hold  good  of  • the  ancients’  generally.  For 
the  most  part.  iH’rhnps.  tlio  looscni*ss  of  the  expression  U 
corrected  and  limited  by  the  subject  or  ihe  context : hut  it  u 
also  true,  that  real  miBappreheiision  has  arisen  from  the 
practice  of  throwing  together  and  confounding  tho  most 
dissimilar  things  by  llie  help  of  this  comprohenfive  term. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  an- 
cient and  modem  history,  but  there  is  an  evil  in  some 
measure  connected  vrith  the  use  of  these  tenns.  which  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  notice.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  com- 
mon division  of  the  subject  of  history  into  two  part.s,  ancient, 
and  modern,  too  often  conveys  the  notion  of  an  urtual 
separation  which  docs  not  exist.  The  young  student  pic- 
tures to  himself  a great  gulf  between  them.  When  busy 
with  the  ancient  part  of  the  subject,  he  imagines  himself  to 
be  conversing  witn  beings  of  a different  nature  fnun  himself. 
He  believes  the  narralive,  but  is  aff«'te<l  by  it  much  as  he 
would  lie  by  a work  of  fiction.  When  he  has  crwso«l  the 
gulf,  and  pas-sed  from  the  obscure  regions  of  ancient  history 
into  the  stronger  realities  of  modern  times,  he  converses 
freely  with  beings  of  the  same  tlesh  and  blooil  with  himself. 
It  is  not  requisite  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  effects  which 
must  arise  from  this  impression.  It  is  evil  enough  that 
tho  student  must  necessarily  overlook  the  important  fact, 
that  the  subjects  of  what  are  called  ancient  and  modem 
history  are  so  far  one  and  indivisible,  that  a liticnLl  and 
comprehensive  view'  of  the  ancient  part  is  nt'cessary  for  the 
profitable  study  of  tlic  modem. 

ANCILLA  or  ANCILLA'RIA,  are  the  names  given 
by  Eamarck  to  a genus  of  spiral,  univalve,  marine  shells, 
allied  to  the  olives.  Like  them  they  are  covered  with  a hard 
shining  coat,  destitute  of  any  periostraca,  and  are  immured 
in  the  large  foot  of  the  animal,  so  that  the  middle  of  tbc 
back  of  the  shell  can  bo  alone  discovered.  They  chiefly 
differ  from  the  olives  in  the  suture  of  the  whorl,  being 
callous  and  not  furnished  with  a poove,  formed  by  a thread- 
like filament  placed  at  the  cna  of  the  mantle,  which  is 
wanting  in  this  genus  : they  arc  also  furnished  with  a small 
ovate  operculum.  The  species  arc  numerous,  and  are 
chiefly  confined  to  tropical  climates:  some  have  a small 
tooth,  like  the  unicorn  shell  {Mnnocerot),  placed  at  the  cod 
of  a groove  crossing  the  front  of  the  shell.  The  best  known 
species  is  the  irory  thell,  which  with  a few  others  differ 
fr«)m  the  rest  of  the  genus  in  having  the  front  of  its  axU 
deeply  pierced. 

ANCILLON  (CHARLES),  the  son  of  David  AnciUou, 
wus  born  at  Metz,  on  the  28th  of  July.  1669.  After  having 
studied  at  Marourg,  Geneva,  and  Pari»,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Paris,  and  then  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  hi.H  native  place.  He  wo-v  nbligeil.  how- 
ever, along  with  his  father,  to  leave  Metz  on  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  When  the  older  Ancillon  sonic  lime 
after  settleil  in  Berlin.  Charles  followed  him  thither,  and 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  appointed  him  judge  and  director 
of  the  French  inhabitants  of  that  city.  lie  v»  as  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  offices  of  inspector  of  the  tribunals  of  justice 
for  tlie  refugees  in  Prussia,  superintendant  of  the  French 
Rchotd,  and  royal  historiographer;  and  was  also  cmplovcd 
bv  the  elector  on  a diplomatic  mission  to  the  Swiss  Cantons, 
lie  died  at  Berlin  on  the  5th  of  July,  ) ri5.  Ancillon.  who 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  law'yers  of  his  time,  is  the  author 
of  various  works,  both  upon  hubjecU  connected  with  liis  pro- 
fession and  otlicrs,  the  principal  of  which  are  enumerated  in 
the  Ihogni^hie  L'nu'rrxelle,  our  authority  fur  the  ulfove  fact*. 
Thi^nxhiction  for  which  he  is  now  chielly  rememljercd  is 
his  TVui/c  des  Eunu(fue-‘,  12tno.,  1707,  which  is  said  to  con- 
tain u great  deal  of  curious  learning. 

ANCILLON  (DAV'ID),  a very  learned  French  Pro- 
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tfstant  clergyman,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
.irlicle.  He  was  born  on  the  t7th  of  March.  1617,  at  Metz, 
where  his  father  was  an  eminent  lawyer.  Having  attended 
for  some  years  the  Jesuits'  College  there,  he  went  to  Ge- 
neva, in  16.13.  to  raraplctc  hia  studies  in  philosophy  and 
thtmlogy ; and  in  1611,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  syno<l 
of  Charenton,  and  appointed  miitistur  at  Meaux,  the  most 
important  of  the  stations  under  their  jurisdiction  then  va- 
cant. Here  he  remained  till  1653,  having  in  the  mean 
time  married  a lady  of  large  fortune.  The  match  is  stated 
to  have  been  arranged  by  hia  congregation,  with  the  view 
of  retaining  him  among  them.  In  1653,  howe%'er,  he  an- 
repled  a call  to  his  native  town  of  Metz  ; and  here  he  con- 
tinued to  otheiate  with  great  reputation  till  the  resoeation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685.  when  he  retired  to  Franc- 
fort.  He  was  soon  after  chosen  minister  of  the  French 
church  at  Hanau : but  this  post,  after  a short  time,  he 
voluntarily  resigned,  having  been  induced,  it  is  said,  to 
take  this  stop  by  the  annoyances  which  he  suffered  from 
his  brother  clergymen,  who  were  jealous  of  his  siiperior 
eloquence  and  reputation.  At  first  ho  went  bark  to  Franc- 
fort;  but  soon  proceeded  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  favour  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  Here 
bo  continued  to  reside  till  his  death,  on  the  .Id  of  Sep- 
teml>cr,  1692.  He  i.s  the  author  of  several  works,  prin- 
cipally in  defence  of  the  reformed  faith,  -the  titles  of  which 
may  ^ seen  in  the  authorities  referred  to  below.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  favourable  impression  of  bis  varied  learn- 
ing is  to  be  obtained  from  the  work,  entitled  Melange  Cri- 
tique de  LiUirature  Reruetlli  dex  Conversationt  de  feu  M. 
Aneilhn,  published  at  Busle.  in  1698,  in  tw'o  volumes, 
12mo.,  by  his  son  Charles.  It  is  a collection  of  tho  collo- 
quial remarks  of  M.  Ancillon,  and  has  l>een  often  classed 
with  the  S>caliseranii  and  other  publications  with  similar 
titles,  altbougli  the  editor  in  his  jircfacc  gives  his  reasons  fur 
not  dMignatiiig  it  Anciiloniana.  An  extensive  and  va- 
luable library  which  this  learned  idergyman  had  collected 
by  a large  exiienditure  during  forty  years,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  behind  him  when  he  tied  from  Metz  on  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes;  and  the  books  and  manuscripU  were 
all  pdhiged  and  dispersed.  A life  of  Ancillon  was  published 
at  Basle,  in  169S,  by  his  son  Charles,  in  a duodecimo  of  3tiU 
pages,  (often  to  be  found  forming  the  third  volume  of  the 
Mi'hinge  Critique.)  with  the  title  of  Di«cour»  »ur  la  Vie  de 
Jeu  M.  AnciUon  et  ses  Dernierex  Heuret ; and  he  is  also  tho 
subject  of  an  article  of  considenible  length  in  the  second 
and  subscfjurnl  editions  of  Bayle.  The  above  particulars 
liHve  lH*en  chielly  taken  from  the  latter  source.  (Sec  also 
Iho  Jlinurujdt.  Uuirerselle.) 

ANCLIFFE,  or  ANCLIFF,  a hamlet  near  the  town  of 
Wigan  in  l,ancashirc,  where  was  formerly  a singular  well, 
called  by  tho  inhabitants  the  * burning-welf.’  The  true  cause 
of  the  phenomenon  appears  to  have  been  tho  escape  of 
carbun?tted  hydrogen  gas  from  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of 
tho  well,  wliicn.  passing  rapidly  through  the  water,  gave  it 
the  appearance  of  boiling,  and  took  fire  if  a lighted  candle 
was  applied  to  the  surface.  Jjsigh  (Nat.  Htxt.  of  Lanrashire, 
fiic.,  Oxford,  1700)  thus  describes  it:— ‘It  is  about  two 
miles  from  Wigan,  in  a village  calleil  Ancliff,  in  the  ground 
of  William  Mollincux,  Esej.  of  that  place.  The  wbU  is  at  the  J 
bottom  of  a tr(«,  the  water  cold,  and  without  any  smell;  I 
when  any  person  cimu‘s  to  see  it.  a man  clears  jie  well  from  | 
all  its  water : that  dune,  you  will  immediately  near  a hissing  | 
noise  in  a comer  of  it.  and  by  holding  a lighted  candle  near  j 
to  it,  the  sulplmrwus  ha/ilue  (vapour)  immediately  takes  fire,  | 
and  afterwunls  spreads  itself  upon  what  water  has  issued  in,  ^ 
and  it  is  only  then  indeed  it  ought  to  he  called  the  burning- 
wcll.  It  is  observable,  though  this  sulphureous  halitux  con- 
tinuallv  mixes  with  water,  yet  the  water  continues  cold,  nor 
will  it  tinge  silver.*  An  account  of  it  by  Thomas  Shirley. 
Ksq.,  in  the  PhilotophiaU  Tram.  No.  xxvi.  p.  482.  corrobo- 
rates the  above  statement  in  its  main  points.  * When  the 
water  was  cleared  away,  the  cone  of  the  llame  ascended  a foot 
and  a half  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  : the  basis  of  it  was 
of  the  compass  of  a man's  hat  about  the  brim.  I then 
caused  a bucket  full  of  water  to  lie  {N>urc<1  on  the  fire,’  adds 
Mr.  Shirley,  ' by  which  it  wo.s  presently  quenched.  I did  ' 
not  perceive  the  tlame  to  bo  discmloured  like  that  of  sul)diu-  i 
reous  bmiios,  nor  to  have  any  manifest  smell  with  it.  Tim 
fumes  when  they  broke  out  of  the  earth  and  pres.st'il  against 
my  hand  were  not,  my  best  remembrance,  at  all  hot.* 
Tlie  well,  or  its  peculiar  properly,  is  now  lost.  lieuut.  qf 
Eng.  and  Wale*. 


ANCONA,  a seaport  town  in  the  Papal  stales,  on  tho 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  43^  38'  N.  lat  13°  35’  E.  long. 
Ancona  is  the  capital  of  a delegation  or  province.  goveme<l 
by  a delegate  who  is  a }>rclute  of  the  Roman  rhun'h.  The 
court  of  appeal  for  the  whole  of  the  marches  and  of  the 
duchy  of  Urbino  sits  at  Ancona.  This  town  is  the  most  com- 
mercial place  in  the  Papal  states : it  carries  on  a considerable 
trade  by  sea.  and  is  a free  port.  Its  harbour,  which  is 
good,  is  protected  by  two  moles,  the  antient  one  raised  by 
Trajan,  and  the  new  one  with  the  light-house  constructed 
by  rope  Clement  XII.,  after  the  designs  of  the  architect 
Vanvitelli,  who  also  l>egan  the  handsome  lazzaretlo  for  the 
quarantine  of  vessels  coming  from  infected  countnes,  which 
was  coroplennl  by  Pius  \ 1.  On  the  untient  mole  stands  n 
fine  triumphal  arch  dedicated  to  Trajan,  his  wife,  and  his 
sister:  the  order  is  Cnrinthian,  und  the  material  Parian 
marble,  which  still  retains  its  whiteness.  It  is  entire, 
though  long  since  stripped  of  the  metal  ornaments,  statues, 
and  busts  with  which  it  was  once  det'orated.  The  arch 
ha.H  only  one  gateway,  and  is  ornamented  with  four  columns 
on  each  front. 

The  town  of  Ancona  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a hill 
which  forms  a semicircular  promontory.  The  sht‘els  are 
narrow  and  gloomy,  except  one  fine  street,  which  Pius  \ 1. 
opened,  leading  to  the  mole.  The  citadel,  built  on  a bill, 
commands  the  town  and  harbour,  but  is  itself  commanded 
by  the  neighbouring  heights.  The  cathedral  is  a very  old 
stnicture,  huijt  outsule  the  town,  on  the  site  uf  thc^  former 
temple  of  Venus,  and  near  the  |K>int  of  the  cajK*.  from  which 
there  is  a fine  view*  of  the  coast  of  Romagna  and  of  the 
Adriatic  sea.  The  other  remarkable  buildings  arc  the  town- 
hdll.  the  merchants'-hall.  the  arsenal,  and  the  churches  uf 
the  Dominicans  and  the  Augustins. 

Ancona  is  said  by  Strabo  (p.  241,  Casaub.)  and  Pliny 
to  have  been  built  by  some  Syracusans  who  lied  from 
the  tyranny  of  Dionysius.  Juvenal  calls  it  a Doric  colony  ; 
it  i.<i  probably  older  than  tho  date  assigned  to  it  by 
Strabo.  The  name  of  Anmn  moans  an  elbow, 

such  being  the  shape  of  the  neck  of  land  on  which  it  is 
built  The  Romans  made  it  one  uf  their  principal  naval 
stations  on  the  Adriatic.  In  the  middle  ages,  it  guvenietl 
itself  as  a rc-public  under  the  protection  of  the  popes,  until 
1332,  when  Clement  Vll.,  portly  by  artifice  and  partly  bj 
force,  made  himself  absolute  master  of  the  town.  The 
French  occupied  it  in  1797,  and  it  was  afterwards  retaken 
by  the  Austnan.s  in  1 799,  after  a long  siege.  A French  ex- 
pedition by  sea  took  {H>^se!iKion  of  the  citadel  again  in  1S32. 

The  situation  of  Ancona  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  ihe 
country  around  is  very  fertile,  und  the  v»onien  arc  reckoned 
among  the  handsomest  in  Italy.  Tho  population,  according 
to  the  latest  accounts,  is  about  3U,(HJ0,  uf  whom  5000  are 
Jews.  Ancona  exports  wax,  silk,  wool,  and  corn.  It  is  the 
best.  indec<l  the  only  good  harbour  on  the  Italian  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  l>ctwcen  \*enice  and  Maiifredonia,  and  is  the 
common  point  of  departure  for  the  Ionian  islands  and  Greece. 
Packets  are  established  l>ctween  Anconu  and  Corfu. 

ANCRE,  (Marb'chai.  and  Marquis  d‘).  To  this 
high  military  rank  and  title  wo.s  raised  a poor  and  ob- 
scure Florentine  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Concini  dei 
Concini,  son  of  a notarj*.  He  came  to  Pari.s  in  the  suite  of 
Maria  do'  Medici,  whom  Henri  IV.  of  France esjKiused  after 
he  had  repudiated  Marguerite  de  Valois.  Concini  sion 
after  his  arrival  married  Eleonora  Guligai.  one  of  the  queen's 
women  of  the  chamber.  Both  v»ere  amliitious,  pt*rscvering, 
and  endowi>d  with  those  abilities  which,  at  that  time,  ensured 
success  at  court.  On  Maria  de'  Medici  becoming  regent 
after  the  asso-sMnation  of  Henri  IV.,  the  elevation  of  Con- 
cini  was  extremely ‘rapid.  He  was  first  made  e(|uerry  to  the 
queen,  then  master  of  the  horse,  and  soon  after  his  purchas- 
ing the  marquisate  of  Ancre  (under  which  name  he 
known  in  historv*)  he  v^  a-s  made  first  gentleman  of  the  king's 
chamber.  The  dignity  of  Mar^chal  of  France  was  abo 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Queen  Regent.  Such  sudden 
«]cvution.s  and  rapid  accumulation  of  immense  wealth,  not 
only  gave  rise  to  suspicions  very  unfavourable  to  his  cha- 
racter, but  excited  the  jealnusy  of  the  court.  His  insolence 
to  the  young  king  and  his  overlH*aring  niannor  to  the  nobles 
v*ere  the  cause  of  that  hatred  which  brought  him  to  a 
dreadful  end.  For  some  lime  ollempts  were  made,  hut  in 
vain,  to  hurl  the  Italian  adventurer  from  his  envied  eleva- 
tion ; the  princes  themst'lvos  joined  against  him  without 
success.  However,  u voung  man  of  the  name  uf  Laynes, 
(known  afterwards  as  t>ut.  de  I^yucs,)  who  was  in  great 
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favour  with  the  youne  kin^.  pi*r«ua«le<i  him  to  deliver  the 
queen-mother  from  the  power  of  her  favourite,  and  urged 
hi«  inwlent  liearing  to  the  nobdity.  and  his  pernicious  in- 
Huonoe.  with  ao  much  success,  that  at  last  Louis  XIII. 
oi^eroil  the  MarfThal  to  be  arreftod,  and  even  U»  be  put 
to  death  if  he  resisted.  Vitry,  a <'»ptam  of  the  king’s 
guard,  was  entrusted  with  this  commission,  which  he 
executed  to  its  fullest  extent.  Ancre  was  shot  dead  as  he 
was  entering  the  palace  of  the  I.«uvre.  On  hearing  llie 
shot  the  king  look^  out  at  the  vi  indow,  and  expressed  liis 
satisfaction,  which  he  testified  by  raining  \’ilry  to  the  rank  of 
Marshal  of  France.  Tlie  Kwly  of  tlu*  munlere<i  roan  was 
first  secretly  buried  at  St.  Germain  l Auxerrois.  but  was 
soon  after  tom  from  the  tomb  by  the  infuriated  mob,  who 
dragged  it  through  the  streets  on  hurdles  and  then  tltrew  it 
into  the  highway.  Concini  s son.  sixteen  years  of  age.  was 
obliged  to  lly  to  Flonmce.  after  having  been  exposed  to  all 
sorts  of  insults,  and  deprived  of  bis  f.tther  s title*  and  riches. 
Kleonora  soon  shared  tiio  misfortunes  of  her  husband.  She 
was  accused  and  convicted  of  sorcery,  jmlnism,  and  corrup- 
tion : and  wasexecutctl  at  the  l*laix‘  de  Grcve.oii  the  Sth  of 
July,  1017.  During  her  trial,  and  at  the  iiMiment  (d  herex- 
ecrution,  she  displn\  ed  the  greatest  firmness  of  raiml,  saying, 
the  only  »»rcery  she  had  used  towanb*  the  queen  ‘ was  the 
power  of  a strong  mind  over  a weak  one.'  It  is  said  she  was 
the  first  instrument  of  the  fortune  <*f  Richelieu. 

ANCUS  M.\RCIUS,  the  fourth  king  i»f  antient  Rome, 
belongs  to  a period  when  it  is  difilcult  to  separate  history 
from  fable.  The  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Rome  set>m 
to  mark  the  chief  stages  of  progress  m the  iwlilical  con- 
titutions  of  the  state,  rather  tluin  the  sucresHion  of  indi- 
vidual monarchs.  Tlic  names  of  Romulus.  Nunia,  and 
7'ullus  Hostilius  are  respectively  connected  with  the  origin 
of  the  three  patrician  tribes,  the  Ramnes,  the  Titles,  and 
the  Lucert's.  and  with  their  settlement  upon  the  several  hills 
called  the  Palatine,  the  Quiriual,  and  the  Croliau.  Thus, 
under  the  tlm'c  first  kings,  the  patrician  part  of  the  Roman 
constitution  hail  rcceiveil  its  full  development.  To  Ancus 
Martius,  tradition  assigned  the  honour  of  lading  the  first 
foundation  of  the  or  commonalty,  that  important  ele- 

ment in  the  state,  to  which  Rome,  under  the  commonwealth, 
oweil  nearly  all  her  grcainess,  Ilis  prwlecessor.  attentive 
solelv  to  war.  hud  iicglcrtoil  the  religious  institutions  esla- 
lilishe<l  by  Numu,  and  for  his  impiuly  hail  bt'cn  destroyed 
by  a thimderbult  with  all  his  family.  Ancus  Murcius,  whose 
mother,  acconling  to  the  tradition,  was  the  daughter  of 
Numa,  restore*!  the  neglected  rites,  and  endeavouri^  in  all 
ri'Hpcets  to  imitate  the  jiacific  policy  of  his  grandfather.  But 
the  neighbouring  stales,  mi-«tukmg  hi»  love  of  peace  tor 
timiditv  or  sloth,  provoked  him  to  hostilities  hy  ruiwaUtl 
aggres.slons  on  the  Roman  territory . In  the  hucees*i\e  wars 
with  the  l<atiiis,  the  Veieiitines,  and  other  sUtes.  whii'h  en- 
sued. he  was  invariably  succes.sful.  From  the  Latins  lie 
tiNik  the  towns  PoIiUwiuro.  Tellena\  Fwaua.  Mcilullia,  and 
tninsferrcil  their  inhabitants  to  his  capital,  giving  tIuMU  us  a 
plan'  of  nlnsle.  not  indeed  any  ground  within  the  wuIU,  but 
u part  of  the  Avenline  and  the  valley  near  Uie  temple  of 
Venus  Miirlia  which  separntnl  that  hill  from  the  Pahitine. 
Aneus  was  thus  tho  founder  of  the  and  his  a.*sign- 

mrnt  of  part  of  the  public  domum  to  that  NmIv  procured 
him  in  after  time*  from  one  |>urty  the  title  of  the  ' Good 
Ancus.'  (Kiinius  in  Feslus.  v,  quotnl  loo  by  Lucretius, 
iii.  Ul.lR):  others  condemmsl  his  utiworthy  love  of  popula- 
rity (N’irg.  .ICn.  vi.  H16).  Tho  Latin  towns  just  mcntionid 
an*  suppoMKl  to  have  liecn  situated  between  Rome  and  the 
coast : and  ind«!isl  the  conquests  of  the  king  extended  to  the 
ronuth  of  the  Tiber,  where  lie  established  u colony  under  the 
name  of  (htia,  thus  securing  to  Rome  the  uuNigation  of  the 
river.  In  his  war  against  \'eii  he  was  equally  surcoshful : 
and  to  protect  hi*  p»*>>ple  on  that  sido  he  fortified  the  Jani- 
ru/um,  and  connected  it  with  the  rilv  by  means  of  the  Sacred 
Bridge  calletl  the  him  Suhhdut,  m the  construction  of  which 
no  brass  or  iron  wa*  used.  This  bridge,  reiniri'd  fixun  time 
to  time  un<ler  the  dire**tuin  of  the  college  of  }vriesU  called 
Fon/i/in’t.  (bridge-makers.)  who  religu»usly  adlierwl  to  the 
]>rtnnple  of  excluding  all  mctul,  U<»teil  until  the  year  23  ii  ( ., 
when  it  was  curried  away  by  an  extraonlinury  iiiundutiuii 
of  the  Tilier,  and  it*  place  .supplied  .tive  following  year  by  a 
stone  bridge  crectcwl  by  tlie  censor  iKtuihus  lAJjiidus.  A 
still  more  durable  monument  eomivcted  with  the  name  of 
Ancus  is  the  prison  formed  nut  of  a quarry  in  that  side  of 
the  Cnpifoline  hill  which  overlooks  the  Forum.  It  would  be 
idle  to  copy  from  Dionysius  the  detailed  aceounl  of  the 


tr.uisartioiis  which  are  said  to  have  filial  the  reign  of  twenty- 
three  or  Iwenty-foUP  years  assigned  hy  the  chroii'-logi-'ts  to 
this  monarch.  It  Im  been  already  stated  that  Alien*  Mar- 
cius  was  said  to  he  the  grandson  of  Numa.  In  this  tradition 
Niebuhr  sees  a trace  of  the  regulation  by  which  the  kings 
of  Rome  were  chosen  alternately  from  the  two  leading 
triUrs.  Tlic  plelieiun  family  of  tlie  Marcii  vainly  endea- 
voured to  refer  their  origin  to  this  king.  (IJvy  i.  32-35: 
Dionysius  iii.  36-45.  with  Niebuhr  .s  Forrum  History,  trans- 
lateil  by  Hare  and  Thirlwull.  vol.  i.  p.  346-350.) 

A'NCYLLS  is  the  name  of  the  shell  which  is  usually 
ralhsl  the  fresh-water  limpet.  They  are  small,  pellucid, 
conical  shells,  with  slightly  recurve*!  tip*.  The  cavity  is 
simple,  and  tnarkeil  with  a hor,se-Bhoc-shapcd  muscular 
scar  near  the  margin,  which  it  interrupted  on  the  middle  of 
the  left  wde  over  the  respiratory  holes,  as  in  the  genus 
Syphonaria.  This  animal,  like  the  ]H>nd-snail  (Limnea),  has 
two  compressed  triangular  tentacles,  w ith  the  eyes  sessile  on 
the  outer  base  : and  a respiratory  cavity  placeil  on  the 
middle  of  tho  bark,  with  an  ajM-rture  closed  by  a vahe 
opening  in  the  iiiidillc  of  the  left  side. 

This  genus  is  very  nearly  ullictl  to  the  pond-snail,  lAm- 
nea,  from  which  it  chiefly  differs  in  the  simple  conical  form 
of  its  body  and  shell,  and  some  species,  os  Anrylus,  aix> 
allied  to  it  by  having  the  a[x:*x  lient  on  one  .side,  a*  if 
making  an  apuro^h  to  the  spiral  form.  It  hxs  U'en 
placet!  in  Hcvcral  orders,  but  there  is  little  iloubt  that  its  true 
situation  is  with  the  lung-breathing  tnoliusi'a.  Treteriunua 
has  mistaken  the  lid  of  the  respiratory  opening  fur  h gill : 
and  Rung  places  it  with  the  hemijtkilledtrn*.  Tbej  are 
fountl  ill  Kuitqx:.  America,  and  the  West  Indites,  attache*! 
to  stones  and  )dant*.  and  they  will  live  a considerable  time 
out  of  the  water.  They  are  easily  known  from  the  ^yp>ho. 
nuritr,  which  arc  the  only  shells  they  can  bo  confounded 
witli,  by  their  being  sinistral,  very  thin,  and  covered  with 
a hairv  pcriohtraca. 

AKcV'KA,  now  Angora,  or  Fiigmir,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  citien  of  Asia  Minor.  Tradition  aMTiUtl  its 
origin  to  Midas,  and  its  inhnbilnnl*  exhibited  in  a Temple  of 
Jupiter  a sacred  anchor,  which  was  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered at  the  time  of  iu  fuuiidotiou.  This  was,  probably,  a 
Greek  invention,  to  account  for  the  name  of  the  city,  but  be 
this  a»  it  may,  uti  auchtw  up|)ears  on  tlm  cuii.s  struck  in  the 
reign*  of  Antoninus,  Severiis,  and  Caracalla.  When  tho 
hortles  of  Galli  or  Galalm  csiablishcxl  themselves  m the 
heart  of  Asia  Minor,  Aticyra  iH-eame  the  capital  of  a tribe 
which  had  originally  come  fnnn  the  neighlKiurbiHid  of 
Toulouse,  called  Tectotuges.  In  h c.  Ib9,  the  wliole  of 
(lalatiu  was  miIkIuo*!  by  the  arms  of  Manlius,  and  from  this 
time  It  was  for  the  moat  part  virtually  depemicnt  upon 
Rome.  TownnU  the  cbwH*  of  the  Republic,  Dciutarur,  w iiu, 
by  right,  wu*  the  Tvtrarcli  of  the  Twtosages  alone,  La*l 
exteude*!  his  uutluirity  over  the  other  Galatian  trilicK,  nuo 
even  asiiumiHl  the  title  of  king:  but  under  AugUH’us  ih.C. 
25)  it  was  found  r»mvenient  bi  reiluce  the  w hole  <ounlrj  to 
the  form  of  a province,  of  which  Ancyra  was  .still  the  capital. 
Though  deprivt'd  of  it*  nominn)  mdtqH'mlencc,  the  city 
flourished  under  the  favour  of  Augustus,  and  the  inha- 
biUiitN  in  their  gratitude  appear  to  have  ofi'erc*!  religious 
honours  to  the  monarch.  The  city  was  {icrmitU'd  to  assume 
the  name  Febastr,  (the  Greek  term  rorrespomling  to  the 
Latin  AugunUt,)  and  at  tlie  death  of  the  enqier»r.  wlien  oil 
iiiscriptiou  on  bras»  was  erctdetl  at  Rume  to  coinuieinorate 
hi*  achieveineiiu,  tiie  ciiizeti*  of  Ancym  procureil  a ct»py 
' and  had  it  itiscribc'd  on  uiurble  in  Grvx'k  and  Latin,  and 
placed  in  one  of  their  public  buildings,  w inch  was  probably 
a temple  tlcdkated  t*»  Aug^stu!^  under  the  cbar.i*-ter  ot 
Lunu*.  This  inscriptii^n,  * alled  the  Mouunienlum  Am'ym' 
ntiin,  was  diM'overed  in  1554,  bv  Wrantz,  bishop  <if  Agnii 
and  ambassador  from  Ferdinand  iL,  ut  the  Ottomnii  Forte. 
A more  ctirrect  copy  was  taken  by  Tournefort  in  1701,  and 
by  him  ctmimuiiicatctl  to  C'hisIiuU,  who  ably  supplied  many 
of  the  lust  words  by  conjecture,  and  published  it  in  hi.* 
Asi<Uic  Anti^uitie^.  It  ha*  been  rc|HxitedIy  printed  since, 
particularly  a*  an  apperulix  to  the  writings  of  Tacitus.  (See 
Ul>erlin's  edition,  torn,  ii.,  p.  5H6.)  The  greater  |i.irt  of  the 
Latin  in-rcription  was  std!  standing  in  the  building  an  it  had 
hi>en  originally  put  up.  hut  m iimny  part*  it  had  muti- 
lated in  the  attempts  to  remove  the  eopp<'r  cramps  witli 
which  the  difTercnt  pieties  of  marble  had  been  connected 
together.  Suetonius,  in  liis  l ifr  of  Au^mlaa,  c.  101,  speaks 
of  the  original  inscription  at  Uutne,  from  which  (he  Monu- 
mentum  Ancyraiium  was  copied.  Augustus,  says  he, 
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besides  his  will  le(\  four  volumes,  one  of  them  containing  a 
summary  of  all  his  achie>ements,  which  he  wishoU  to  be  cut 
>11  tables  of  braids  ami  croctcnl  in  (Vunt  of  his  mausoleum. 
This  inscription,  by  its  Uihtonral  importancv.  fully  ilescr^es 
the  title  ot  thr  monument  of  Anryra.  but  there  are  many 
«^hers  which  art*  w«*rthy  of  mention,  particularly  tiiat  which 
Montfaiuron  hus  pvcu  in  his  p.  154,  cnntnin- 

mg  an  enumeration  of  public  festivals  at  the  ex|M*use  of  cer- 
lam  individuals  there  namwi.  Ainom;  the.Ho  pubhc  Itciie- 
fai-tora.  one  cannot  bvit  remark  Albionx,  the  son  of 
.Ateporix.  twt>  uatui*s  which  licar  a strung;  resemblance  to 
llu»wu*  which  occur  in  C'loar's  Utitnry  o/  hin  fiaUie  H un. 
as  Duninorix,  itc.  Other  inscriptions  may  be  seen  in 
Ttiumehirt  H 1 du  Let'uni,  lom.  ii..  but  this  traveller 
was  roinpeUed  to  leave  many  unnotiretl.  A skilful  anti- 
quary, Iwj  observes,  would  still  find  insciiptions  enough  to 
ticrupy  a year  in  copying.  The  high  importance  of  Amvra 
umler  the  empire  is  prt>vc*d  by  the  numerous  coins  it  isaueil, 
and  by  the  immciiM;  numlwr  of  its  public  buildings,  liie 
srstten*!!  remains  of  which  am  seen  in  alt  quartets  of  the 
present  city.  Aliove  all  was  it  celebrated  ns  one  of  the  chief 
seals  of  religion,  so  that  Libanius  calls  it  the  sacrtsl  city. 
(Xiins  and  inscriptions  refer  to  the  worship  of  Jupiter.  Ceres. 
Bacchus,  Pallas,  A polio,  Cybele.  Lunus,  Salus,  .iisculapius, 
Serapis,  the  Dioscuri.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
earliest  Christian  churches,  tbundeH,  prdiably,  bv  Uie 
apostle  8t.  Paul : aci-onlingly,  in  tin*  years  .114  ami  35s, 

( hrifttian  councils  were  held  here.  Pagan  worship,  how- 
ever, ha<l  not  yet  ccese<l,  and  wlien  Julian  visitcii 
Anryra  in  36'i,  lie  was  recci/cil  without  the  wails  bv 
religious  processions  from  all  the  temples  of  the  nly.  As 
the  j>owcr  of  Rome  dcclinwl,  the  frontiers  were  exposed  to 
the  mvagvs  of  varbms  enemies.  In  6-’5,  Ancyra  was  taken 
by  a general  of  the  Persian  Chi>sroes.  1 n the  following  cen- 
tury It  twice  fell  inbi  the  power  of  the  Arabs.  In  it 

was  taken  by  the  Turks,  but  in  1 1 02  rtswered  for  a time 
by  the  Franks.  AAur  being  for  a considerable  penoil  the 
capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  it  again  changed  masters  m 
fonsequence  of  the  great  liattlc  lietwecn  Tamerlane  and 
Bajaiet,  which  was  fought  in  the  adjoining  plain,  July  28, 
1402.  In  1415,  it  wa,s  rer»)vcred  fiT  the  Turks  by  Moham- 
med I.,  and  since  that  period  has  always  liclongfd  to  the 
Ottoman  empire.  The  population,  according  to  the  AbW 
Belley,  c«*n8istcd  of  40.0U0  Turks.  4(i00  or  .soyo  Armenians, 
having  seven  churches,  and  6U0  Greeks,  having  two 
churches.  The  present  population  is  not  known,  though  it 
Ls  (Hvnsiilcrable.  Its  cliiei  commerce  wnsists  in  articles 
manufactured  from  the  bright,  silk-iike  wool  of  the  Angora 
goat.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  there  were 
resident  merchants  there  from  England,  France,  and  Hol- 
land. The  town  is  situatid  near  the  sources  of  the  mi>st 
eastern  tnbutary  of  the  Sakaria,  or  Sangnrius,  and  at  a 
distance,  according  to  our  maps,  of  aliout  twenty  miles  from 
the  llnlvs,  which,  ih  that  quarter,  reaches  its  most  western 
limit.  In  L<*ake's  Map,  twelve  aiitient  and  modem  roads 
are  soen  to  meet  in  Angora,  which  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  the  city.  It  has  lieen  visited  bv  Toumefort, 
l.ucas,  Poci'ckc,  Brown,  Bruce,  Kinncir.  It  lies  in  32®  46' 
E.  long.,  39“  N.  lal.  (See  Toumefort.  royaze  du  /.c- 
rant,  torn.  iU,  p.  244  : .\friitoir*s  rfc  f dr,uiemt^>  dn  Intrnp- 
toni.  XXXIX..  p,  391 ; Rasrhe.  Hei  Summnri<p, 

artichj  ‘ Ancyra.')  There  was  another  Anryra  in  Phngia 
Epic-tetus,  the  precise  position  of  which  is  unknown.  ’The 
co'.ns  of  botli  towns  have  the  name  in  the  form  ANK>  PA, 
not  APKV  PA. 

ANDAI.UCPA  or  ANDAI.USI'A,  the  most  southern 
of  the  provinces  of  Spam,  comprises  the  four  Moorish  king- 
doms of  Seville.  t'nnUiba,  Juen,  and  Gnuinda.  It  is  situatid 
between  36®  4'  and  25'  N.  lat..  and  2°  and  20'  W. 
long.;  IS  bounded  on  the  north  by  La  Mancha  and  Kstre- 
mudura,  on  the  east  by  Murcia,  on  the  south-east  by  tiie 
Mcililerrancan,  and  by  Portugal  on  the  wot : it  extends, 
in  its  greatest  length.  320  miles  fnim  cast  to  wci«t,  and  144 
from  north  to  »outh.  It  was  include*!  in  the  Roniun  province 
of  Bictica,  so  calUd  from  the  river  Bn-lis,  now  Guadalquivir. 
The  present  name,  wcorxling  t>  the  iiM»st  general  opinion, 
it  received  from  the  Vandals,  who  established  themselves 
in  It  about  tin?  lieginning  nf  the  fifth  century  of  our  mra. 

Two  chains  of  mountains  traverse  this  province:  llic 
most  southern,  and  that  which  also  has  the  highest  summits, 
IS  called  the  Pa'no-Baitic  range  by  some  geographers.  It 
extends  from  Tarifa  to  Cape  Gala,  a distance  of  alxnit  240 
utiles  in  leiiglh,  witliout  reckoning  its  sinuosities  or  wind- 


ings : its  breadth,  from  the  Sierra  de  Bedmar  to  Cape 
Sacratif,  U from  75  to  80  miles.  The  direction  of  this  chain 
is  first  from  south  to  north,  and  then  from  east  to  west : in  iu 
<*oursc  it  takes  fliflcreiit  names.  The  Sierra  deGazalcs,  which 
is  the  most  southern  bnirch  of  the  mountains  of  KunqH*,  ex- 
tends from  36®  4'  36®  3t>  N.  lat.  The  Sierras  of  Roiida, 

AMala/is,  and  Pneta  then  follow  in  a ilirvctiiHi  from  Mtuth- 
wefcl  to  iv)rth-cast  fntm  5®  12'  to  3®  57'  west  long. : then  fid- 
b)w  the  SitTrus  of  Alharoa,  Tajada,  ami  Lujar,  and 

wppruaeh  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  in  a direction  from 
north-west  to  south-east.  fr»>m  3^  57'  to  2°  57'.  From  Uio 
Pirnrh<»  de  Veletu  it  takv*s  the  name  ot'  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
then  runs  from  w est  to  cast  as  far  as  2^  27',aik*rwb.ch,  taking 
a (iinvtion  southeast  and  afterwards  south,  it  becomes  tho 
Sierra  de  Filabres.  This  Sierra  joins  the  Sierra  dc  Aljaniilta, 
and  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  abuts  on  the 
sea  at  Cupu  Gata;  the  other  branch  proceeds  cast* aids  to  tho 
Torre  de  Rohlan.  The  infenor  range  of  mountains  pamllcl 
to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  fiir  the  diKtance  of  about  45  miles 
from  Motril  to  Almeria,  i*  called  Alpujarrms,  an  Arabic 
name,  meaning  grass  and  pasture  mountains.  This  chain 
includes  the  Sierra  de  Gador  and  Conlraviesa.  and  iU 
western  extremitv  joins  the  heiglits  of  Lujar  and  Julucar, 
The  strata  or  rucks  which  form  the  Sierra  Nevada  arc  in- 
clined in  a direction  almost  parallel  to  that  of  the  centra! 
chain.  The  slope  of  the  Alpujarras  is  abrupt  on  tho  north, 
liut  oti  the  south  it  extends  itself  gradually,  so  that  the  hilts 
slope  down  to  the  seu-shore. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  is  mainly  raropost-d  of  mica-slate 
which  passes  into  gneiss  and  clay-slute:  on  the  south  slope 
the  clay-slate  rests  on  the  mica-sUte.  and  is  covered  by  a black 
transition  limestone  nwk,  rich  in  sulphuret  of  lead.  Near 
Granada  there  is  a quarry  of  serpentine  on  the  banks  of  the 
Genii ; it  is  green,  mixe<i  with  a great  quantity  of  blue,  and 
•susceptible  of  a good  polibh.  Kino  marbles,  also,  and  ala- 
bD-stern  of  a brilliant  white  oolovir,  but  of  a very  soft  quality, 
are  found  near  Granada.  Tliis  chain  has  several  points 
eoveretl  with  |>erpetual  snow,  the  highest  of  which  Mul- 
li!U%*n.  is  11,060  feet  aliove  tho  sea.  The  next  in  height 
is  the  Piracho  de  Veleta,  11,385  feet,  lliis  point  offers 
one  of  the  must  imposing  views  in  Eurvipo.  In  the 
centre  of  a magnificent  paiKwama,  the  olMorver  beholds 
himself  surrounded  by  snow  and  tremendous  prerj]»ices ; 
farther  on  to  tho  north  he  perceives  the  inferior  summits 
of  the  chain,  terminating  in  verdant  plains  boumlisl  by 
the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  a distance  of  almul 
eighty  miles,  and  on  the  south  he  beholds  at  his  feet 
the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  beating  against  the  rucks 
of  the  shores,  and  in  a clear  day  he  may  perceive  the 
coast  of  Africa,  distant  ab«jut  12.5  miles.  TTio  lake  of  Cal- 
dora,  which  is  the  source  of  the  Guadalfoo,  is  on  fhe 
Mulhacen  and  10,112  feet  alwv  e the  la  a.  The  Sierra  dc 
Gador  is  6575  feet  high,  and  covered  with  Miow  throe  jiarts 
of  the  year.  Thu  Cresta  dc  Gallu,  or  Cvick  s Comb,  in  the 
Sierra  de  Ronda,  to  tho  S.E.  of  the  town  of  that  name, 
is  the  first  point  discovere<l  by  ships  approaching  Cadiz. 
The  hermitage  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  las  Kieves,  (our  Lady 
of  the  Snow,)  on  tho  same  mountain,  is  elevated  60U  foot. 
(See  Or(*fir(tph'it‘  de  rKumpe.) 

This  range  liciiig  mo  contiguous  to  the  sea,  the  rivers 
on  the  south  side  may  more  properly  lie  called  torrents 
than  rivere : the  principal  of  these,  the  Guadiaro,  the  Gua- 
daljoree,  the  Adra,  the  Almeria.  and  the  Guadalfeu,  fall 
into  the  Mi*diterronean.  The  Genii,  the  Darru.  celebrated 
for  the  particles  gold  found  in  the  sand  which  it  carries, 
the  Guadiana  Mcnor,  and  a few  others  of  leas  note,  swell 
with  their  waters  the  current  of  the  Guadalquivir. 

A branch  of  the  Pn*no-Bn*tic  chain  which  serves  as  a 
boundary  to  tin*  plains  of  Gruuad.'i  on  Uic  north,  ronrieets  it 
with  the  Marianic  range  by  its  junction  with  the  Sierra  de 
Cozorla.  The  length  of  this  chain  from  Cape  St.  Vincent 
to  the  Sierra  Segura,  in  Murcia,  including  the  mountains  of 
the  Algarves,  is  about  .360  milM.  and  its  greatest  breadth  be- 
tween Cordoba  and  the  nver  Guadalmez  nearly  sixty.  From 
its  eastern  extremity  to  the  source  of  the  river  Tinto.  near 
the  boundary  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  between  2®  32',  ami 
6®  12’  W,  long.,  it  runs  from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.,  iliui  is. 
almost  parallel  to  the  Pcnio-Birlic,  and  taki*s  the  names  of 
Sierra  <le  h»  Pedrm'hes,  CoTrbiba.C'onstantina,  Gnatlalcanal, 
and  Monasterio.  At  the  last  jioint  it  ib  divided  into  two 
branehcs.onc  of  which  takes  the  name  of  Sierra  Albaleira,  and 
runs  in  a western  direction  to  the  bonks  of  the  Guadlunu:  the 
second  procce*U  bOUlh-wo.stw.irds  under  the  name  of  Sierra 
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«!e  Arorhe,  nnd  separated  by  the  Ouaditna  from  the  Kicrraa 
of  C’aWcimo  and  Monchiquo  in  lN)rtupal : the  Caldeiran 
runs  W'.N.W..  and  the  latter  S.W.,  and  partly  form  the 
southern  limits  of  the  province  of  Alcmtejo  in  Portugal. 
This  ranRC  docs  not  contain  any  remarkable  auroinits,  nor 
uny  of  buHicient  elevation  to  retain  the  snow  for  nine 
montiis  in  the  year.  The  heatli,  korraes-ouk,  and  other 
plants  of  shinmt?  and  dark  ^reen  leaves,  with  which  it  is 
(uivered.  {five  it  a dark  appearance,  from  which  the  name 
of  Sierra  Morena,  or  Dark  Mountain,  is  jpven  to  part  of 
the  ran^e.  Its  formation  is  principally  schistose:  the 
Sierra  de  Caldeirao  presents  volcanic  remains,  and  basalt 
is  found  near  Almaj^ro  on  the  high  road  from  Madrid  to 
Cadiz.  Though  the  Marianic  range  i»  the  gn>at  boundary 
between  the  waters  of  the  Guadiana  and  Guadalquivir,  yet 
many  rivers  which  have  their  sources  on  tlie  north  side  of  the 
chain  intersect  it,  and  fall  into  the  Guadalquivir  on  it4>  right 
hank ; oxrept  the  Tinlound  a few  more,  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  ocean  l>elween  Moguer  and  Huelva.  The 
Sierra  Morena  contains  the  richest  deposit  of  minerals  in 
Spain  : it  produces  mercury,  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  gold  : 
it  is  also  exceedingly  abundant  in  pasture,  and  well  adapti^il 
to  cultivation.  The  high  road  from  Mailrid  to  Andalusia  cut.s 
this  chain  in  its  narrowest  and  most  elevatevl  part,  called 
Despeiia  Perros,  or  the  Precipice  of  the  Dogs.  Another 
communication  is  open  in  this  chain,  which  connects  Anda- 
lusia with  Estremaclura  by  the  Puerto  of  Monasterio.  The>e 
are  the  only  roads  in  the  Sierra  Morena:  there  arc  other 
communications  through  It,  which,  if  nut  impracticable,  are 
at  leabt  very  insecure. 

The  Guadalquivir  is  tho  largest  river  in  Andulunia. 
Bory  de  St.  Vincent  says  that  its  real  source  is  the  Gua- 
darmcna,  a river  which,  springing  in  the  north  eastern  cx- 
truniity  of  La  Mancha,  flows  in  a direction  south-west, 
cutting  as  it  were  the  Sierra  dc  Alcaroz,  and  with  an  incli- 
uatifiii  to  the  south,  after  having  rc«'eivod  the  waters  of  the 
Guadalimar,  falls  into  the  Guadalquivir  in  the  plains  of 
Ubeda.  The  Spanish  geographers  place  the  sourcen  of  this 
river  in  two  fountains,  distant  about  seventeen  miles  from 
each  other,  on  the  Sierra  do  Cazorla  38°  N.  lat..  and  3°  \V. 
long.  The  windings  of  this  mountain  force  it  at  first  to 
follow  an  irregular  course.  After  having  revived  the  Gua- 
dianu-Mcnor,  near  Jodar,  it  Hows  towards  the  west  as  far 
as  Mont»ro,  and  then  to  S.W.,  gathering  all  the  torrents 
wliich  descend  from  the  Sierra  Morena  on  the  northern  bank, 
and  on  the  southern,  the  streams  that  tlovv  from  the  Sierra 
de  Bedmar,  Jaen,  and  Cabra.  The  Guadajuz.  which  crosses 
the  high  road  fVom  Madrid  to  Cadiz  not  fur  from  Conluba, 
is  one  of  its  greatest  alHuents  on  the  southern  bank.  At  Palma 
del  Rio  it  receives  the  Genii,  and  continues  a W.S.W.  and 
S.S.W.  course  nearly  to  Seville.  Beyond  that  city  it  Hows 
almost  due  south  without  any  obstacle,  through  a level 
countr)'with  a winding  course,  and  dividing  itself  intoscvcral 
branches,  forraii  two  islands,  called  hht  J/oyor  and  Ma 
Menor,  or  Great  and  Sr/i«//  Inland.  At  the  southern 
extremity 'of  the  Isla  Mayor  these  different  branches  re- 
join, and  the  river  enters  the  sea  near  San  Lucar  de  Barra- 
meda. 

The  extent  of  country  which  this  river  traverses  from  the 
Sierra  de  Cazorla,  lat.  38°,  to  the  Punta  de  Chipiona, 
situated,  according  to  the  Derrotcro  dc  Tofiiio,  in  36'^  44'  la", 
is  about  276  miles ; but  the  course  of  the  river,  following 
nil  its  windings,  is  at  least  36U  mites.  The  Guadalquivir 
is  navigable  as  fur  as  Seville ; and  a company  has  under- 
taken to  remove  the  obstacles  which  impede  the  navigation 
to  Clonloba.  The  ulHuenls  of  the  Guadalquivir,  licsidcs  those 
mentioned,  arc  the  Guadicl,  the  Escobar,  the  Jandula,  the 
Yeguas,  Arenales,  Giiadulmcllat),  Guadabarb?,  Bembezar, 
Guadalbacar.  Galapugar,  and  Viar,  which  How  into  it  on  Uic 
nurtheni  bank;  and  on  the  southern  Jandulilla,  Ninchez, 
Torres,  Guadalbullon,  Sulados  dc  Aijona,  or  salt  streams 
of  Aijona,  Corboiies,  Guadaira,  and  Tageretc. 

The  plains  of  Andalusia,  notwithstanding  their  being 
situated  in  one  of  the  warmest  climates  of  Europe,  are  still 
generally  speaking  of  a moderate  tempi’rature.  It  never 
freezes  in  them,  and  llic  snow  never  remains  long  upon  the 
ground.  The  unhealthy  and  scorv’hing  winds,  which  come 
from  Africa,  arc  cooled  and  purified  by  the  snowy  bummits 
of  tlie  Sierra  Nevada,  and  rarely  produce  tliobc  pernicious 
offiHTts  observable  in  the  country  from  which  they  blow. 

t)n  arriving  :it  IXijspena  I'ernw,  on  the  route  from  Castile 
to  Andalusia,  the  must  inattentive  ol»>crvcr  will  immediately 
per*vive  that  the  pr«x!urtions  of  nature  are  changed.  On  the 


northern  side,  the  Muxianic  range  presents  nothing  but  tow 
mary,  cistus,  and  other  plants  innicating  a paralkl  of  latr 
tude  c(}ual  to  the  south  of  France  ; the  soutliorn  side  pre- 
sents itself  at  once  covered  with  mastic-trecs,  kermcs  ivok. 
liean-trefoil,  myrtles,  and  other  plants  of  warmer  climiiie»; 
as  he  descends,  the  lower  parts  arc  covered  with  the 
of  umbelliferous,  impilionaccous,  and  other  plants  propcHr 
belonging  to  the  Fl'»rttof  Africa.  From  C'andina,  ibefirs: 
of  the  colonies  of  the  Sierra  Moit'na,  long  ami  sitvog 
hedges  of  the  American  ali»c  form  the  common  cnclojum  rf 
the  grounds.  At  a distance  the  stalely  palm-tree  nan 
its  lofty  head  above  the  olive,  pointing  out  the  bouse  of 
the  fanner  or  the  garilen  of  some  convent.  The  tne!<«D- 
bryaiithemum.  or  fig-marigold,  omainents  the  dwi-tliCt 
of  the  humble  inhabitant  of  the  village,  with  its  bril- 
liant scarlet  Hnwer.  At  Seville  the  banana  plant  is  C.>qb[| 
in  many  gardens;  and  exotics,  which  e%en  at  Mofilpe 
her  require  to  be  kept  in  a green-house,  are  here  commifi 
in  the  open  air.  As  wc  approach  the  sea-sbore  the  Eu- 
ropean vegetation  almost  disappears,  and  is  replaced  br 
plants  properly  belonging  to  thu  Flora  of  Arabia,  E?}pc 
and  Barbary:  the  chamterops  or  dwarf-palm,  which  never 
rises  to  the  elevation  of  a tree,  occupies  all  the  space  tbit 
the  hushandman  lias  left  uncultivated : the  caper  plzm 
occupies  all  the  wild  and  gravelly  spots.  The  acMucnc  or 
wild  olive-tree,  and  the  woody  astragalus,  take  possea^irH: 
of  all  the  space  abandoned  by  man.  The  sage,  the  gun 
cibtus,  various  species  of  thymes,  the  rosemary,  the  myrtk. 
and  other  aromatic  plants,  cover  the  uncultivated  beigiu 
The  orange  and  lemon  trees,  particularly  uruuml  conienb 
and  monaaterieH,  form  groves  of  considerable  extent,  vbirb 
in  the  time  of  blossoming  fill  the  air  with  a delicious  per- 
fume. At  that  .season  the  inhaling  of  so  many  udourv  io 
which  the  balsamic  perfume  of  the  cisius  is  distinctly  prr- 
ceivetl,  especially  before  and  after  sunset,  give*  a dclighthil 
sensation  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air.  Within  fiftcca  cr 
twenty  miles  from  the  coast,  the  plants  of  America  ur 
so  adapted  to  tho  soil  as  to  have  Ivceome  almost  naturali/ed; 
the  nopal,  on  w’hich  the  co<*hincul  insect  is  fed,  is  very 
successfully  cultivated  near  Cadiz  ; and  tho  same  pUm 
forms  the  hedges  of  the  \ineyanU  of  the  Hoya  de  MaUgi 
Tho  sugar-cane  and  the  cotton-tree  occupy  the  plains  d 
Vclcz-Malaga,  Torroj,  and  Molril : the  pumegranate  b 
a very  common  tree  in  all  that  part.  With  so  great  avan- 
etyof  productions,  the  season  of  blossoming  must  iiecessarJv 
' be  very  long ; it  Iwgins  about  the  end  of  January,  »iia 
the  alraolid-tree,  and  ends  in  June  willi  the  olive.  Tbe  bar- 
' vests  also  of  fruit  an<l  grainsuceeod  one  another  throuebout 
the  wliolc  circle  of  the  year,  beginning  in  February  or  Mur.ii 
with  the  sugar-cane,  anti  ending  in  March  or  April  vnlh  ibf 
orange,  on  which  tree  it  is  not  an  unfn^quent  ociunetx^ 
find  the  fruit  and  blossom  together.  Even  when  the  brat  of 
the  sun  has  dried  up  the  smaller  rivers,  their  bonb  air 
covercil  w itli  the  rosy  Hower  of  the  adelfa,  or  rose-bay  trw 
The  soil  is  so  productive,  particularly  in  the  plains,  that  the 
husbandman  with  very  little  trouble  may  obtain  an  abuixla-'^t 
hanest.  Besides  all  the  sjiccies  of  com  and  fruit,  wiw 
and  oil  make  tho  hulk  of  the  proiluctionsof  the  soil.  Amt>nz 
the  wines,  the  Jerez  or  sherry',  the  Pajorete,  Malaga,  ihc- 
tilla,  Esfiera,  Burnos,  and  TintUIa,  are  the  most  celebralt’A 
The  rich  pastures  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  feed  inott- 
merablc  herds  of  cattle,  among  which  the  bulls  havebert 
renowned  from  the  fabulous  times  of  King  C^ryon.  Tbr 
woods  of  oak  of  Uie  Serrania  de  Ronda,  of  Conlobo,  a»l 
Granada,  affonl  nourishment  to  a multitude  of  hogs;  aadtbe 
Loma  de  Ubeda,  the  Dehesa  of  Conloba,  and  the  Cartujsof 
.Icrez,  produce  the  finest  breetl  of  horses  in  the  l*emn>uU. 
Tile  seas  and  rivers  abound  in  fish,  and  the  mountains  o 
every  species  of  game.  The  wolf  and  the  boar  are  the  anh 
ferocious  animals:  among  the  roptiles  and  insects,  tbr 
scorpion,  tho  tarantula  spider,  the  chameleon,  and 
snakes,  though  none  of  the  worst  kind,  aro  fiuwL  Tbe 
riches  of  the  mineral  kingdom  lire  no  les*  abundant.  Sixty- 
six  mini**  are  known,  which  pitnluciv  gold,  silver,  riyprr. 
iron,  Icail,  loadstone,  coals,  vitriol,  and  sulphur. 

Andalusia,  utider  the  Mohammedans,  inrludtxl  four  kinp* 
doms,  viz.,  Seville.  Cordoba.  Granada,  and  Jaen,  but 
present  it  is  divided  into  six  provinces  ; Seville,  Cadi/. 
Cordoba,  Jaen.  Granada,  and  Malug.'i,  containing  a PP*** 
lation  of  1,904,2‘’6  inhabitants;  two  ari-hbishuprir?. 
liislmprii**,  fourteen  collegiate  churches,  the  same  nutabef 
of  military  commandaries  98f)  parishi’*.  760  convtiif>  w 
both  sexes,  with  bS.OO.t  monks,  and  5,624  nuns.  ihcwboU 
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comprised  in  41  cities,  458  towns,  314  villntrcs  and  borough’*. 
Andalusia  is  divided  into  two  roilitary  departments,  liAving 
each  a caplain-gcrieral.  and  a Channllerin,  or  high  ci'il  and 
crinuinal  court,  one  at  Seville,  and  another  at  Granada. 

The  people  of  Andalusia  appear  to  be  a mixture  of  flvo 
different  nations,  which  successively  have  had  the  domi- 
nion of  that  region, — the  Carthaginians,  the  Romans,  the 
Vandals,  and  the  Goths,  mixed  with  the  original  race,  ver)’ 
probably  of  African  origin.  The  Moors  invaded  it  in  711, 
and  it  was  not  until  14iH  that  they  wore  expelled  ft-om 
Granada,  their  last  hold.  Notwithstanding  their  expulsion, 
many  traces  of  their  character  are  still  discernible.  The 
Complexion  and  features  of  the  inhabitants,  their  dances, 
music,  and  musical  instruments,  many  names  of  persons 
and  pla^,  the  most  trivial  phrases,  their  prejudices,  their 
system  of  agriculture,  their  hospitality,  and  part  of  the  dress, 
especially  among  the  women  of  sonic  villages,  and  even  their 
harsh  mode  of  aspirating  the  Ca.-*tilian  language,— cver)'- 
thing  reminds  the  attontivo  observer  of  their  Arabian  an- 
cestors. The  Andalusian,  inhabiting  one  of  the  finest 
climates  in  the  world,  where  nature  so  liberally  vields  its 
riches,  lives  coctontod  with  what  he  possesses,  ig  never 
anxious  about  the  future,  and  is  a stranger  to  sorrow.  This 
siortof  indifference  and  improvident  ilUposition  has  caused 
him  to  be  accused  of  indolence.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  of  Seville  may  perhaps  deserve  that  (‘haracler  : but 
the  labourer  of  the  Serrania  de  Ronda,  of  the  Hoya  de 
Malaga,  of  the  Alpujarras,  and  in  general  all  the  people  in- 
habiting the  highlands,  whom  the  sun  when  it  rises  always 
finds  busieil  in  their  occupations,  which  they  never  quit 
until  after  its  setting,  cannot  justly  be  taxed  with  indolence. 
In  those  districts  the  women  are  seen  working  in  the  fields, 
while  the  men  ore  employed  in  reaping  the  liarvest  in  the 
plains  of  Seville  ; and,  when  men  anu  women  work  together, 
the  former  arc  observenl  to  stop  in  their  work  now  and  then  to 
bmoke  their  paper  cigars,  while  the  latter,  who  do  not  enjoy 
that  luxury,  proceed  m their  task;  which  circumstance  may 
probably  have  led  inattentive  travellers  to  make  erroneous 
statements  about  the  supposed  idleness  of  the  Andalusian 
people,  and  the  miserable  condition  to  which  the  women 
arc  reduced  in  that  prorince.  The  same  amount  of  credit 
is  due  to  all  the  accounts  and  wonderful  tales  about  the 
je,tlousy  of  the  Andalusian  men,  and  of  the  cnnflnctnent 
in  which  they  keep  their  wives.  Possessing  a powerful 
nnd  lively  imaginulion,  the  Andalusian  express  ttie  roost 
.simple  idcoA  in  a figurative  and  energetic  language,  which 
may  perhaps  entitle  them  to  tlie  epithet  of  the  Gas- 
cons of  Spain.  The  Sal  Andaluzn,  or  Andalusian  wit, 
though  nut  so  pungent,  is  not  less  celebrated  in  Spain,  than 
the  Attic  wit  was  in  Greece.  The  Andalusian  women  are 
remarkable  for  the  gracefulness  of  their  forms,  for  their  ex- 
pressive. large,  and  black  eyes,  and  fur  their  small,  delicate 
feet.  It  is  not.  however,  a rare  occurrence  to  find  among 
them  some  with  blue  eyes,  a fair  complexion,  and  light, 
flaxen  hair.  Andalusia  has  at  all  tiroes  pnxluced  eminent 
men.  The  great  Trajan,  the  two  Senecas,  the  |met  Silius 
Italicus.  and  the  agriculturist  Columella,  did  honour  to  the 
Andalusian  name  under  the  Romans.  The  list  of  the 
eminent  Arabs,  who  were  born  and  educated  in  that  province, 
is  still  more  numerous : and,  in  modern  times,  the  Granadas. 
T..eone».  Morillos,  Cespedes,  Herreras,  Riojns,  and  also  the 
best  lyric  poets  in  the  Peninsula,  were  Andalusians  by 
birth.  If  ever  a rational  and  enUghtetie*.!  system  of  govem- 
ment  should  secure  the  pru|ici‘ty  and  allow  the  free  develop- 
ment of  the  Intellectual  fa'  ultics  of  this  people,— if  the 
fixed  rule  of  the  law  should  ever  bo  substituted  fur  the 
caprice  of  man, — Andalusia  will  become  the  fine>t  province 
in  Spain.  At  present,  though  there  are  universities  at 
Seville.  Granada,  and  Cordoba,  besides  several  colleges  at 
Cadiz  and  other  principal  towns,  education  is  not  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition.  The  unequal  division  of  the 
land,  the  l>cst  and  largest  portion  of  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  grandees,  who  never  visit  their  pon.sossions.  and  of 
monks,  who  care  little  about  improving  them,— keeps  agri- 
culture in  a very  backward  stale ; and  an  npprtj’isive  and  in- 
judicious fiscal  system  prevents  the  adv.'mceraent  of  trade 
ami  industry.  (.See  Mifiano.  Uerueitde  Vnt/age* di^ la  Sortiie 
df  Gcognrphif  d”  Paris,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  8.  9,  Antillon  ; MuUe 
Rrun's  viii.,  book  1.38.  Borv  de  St.  Vincent  s 

Pesumi  Oifovra^ihique  la  Peuinm/e  Ihiriqur,  section  i., 
rbaj).  3.  section  li.,  p.  472 — 502. 

ror  the  subdivisions  of  Andalusia,  and  the  chief  towns, 
see  the  names  mentioned  in  this  article. 


ANDAMAN  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  bay  of  Ben^ 
consisting  of  four  islands  with  M^veral  islets,  in  92*  30' E. 
longitude,  and  occupying  a space  which  extends  from  10®  3C 
to  13°  40'  N.  latitude.  Three  of  these  islands  are  so  con- 
tiguous, being  only  Mjparated  by  very  narrow  straits,  that 
thev  an>  usually  considered  as  one  island,  under  the  name 
of  tile  Great  Andaman,  and  are  generally  so  laid  down  in 
maps.  Another  of  these  islands,  which  is  known  as  the 
Little  Andaman,  is  the  moat  southern  of  the  group.  Rut- 
land Islet  lies  between  the  two  Andiiinaiis,  and  Great  .Sen- 
tinel Islet  is  on  the  western  side  of  Great  Andaman,  in 
1 1”  45'  N.  lat.,  and  92®  3'  E.  long.  The  remaining  islets  are 
not  known  by  any  distinctive  names.  The  most  northern 
of  the  Nicobar  islands  is  within  30  leagues  of  the  south  of 
Little  Andaman. 

Great  Andaman  is  about  140  miles  long  and  20  miles 
broad.  In  the  centre  is  a high  mountain  callevl  the  Saddle 
Peak,  which  is  about  2400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  island  does  not  contain  any  considerable  river.  It  is 
tolerably  clothed  with  trees,  several  of  which  affonl  timber 
of  sufficient  size  fur  ship-building;  among  them  arc  the 
poplar,  ebony,  a tree  resembling  satin-wood,  red-wiHKl,  the 
cotton- tree,  and  almond-tree,  licsidcs  bamboos,  ground- 
rattans,  and  numerous  shrubs. 

Very  few  animals  are  found  on  the  islands ; the  principal 
of  them  is  a species  of  small  hog,  which  is  scarce : the 
inhabitants  use  it  fur  food.  Besides  these  hogs,  the  Anda- 
mailers  eat  rats,  guanas,  and  snakes,  but  their  principal 
food  consists  of  fish,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
and,  during  the  north-east  monsoon,  they  are  very  abundant. 
The  shores  abound  in  shell  fish,  and  oysters  of  good  quality 
are  found  in  some  situations.  The  edible  birds'-nests.  so 
highly  prized  intJhina,  are  sometimes  wn  in  these  islands, 
and  a variety  of  licautiful  shells —gorgmiias,  madrepores, 
and  couries— may  l«  galhere*!  on  the  shores. 

The  fruit  of  the  mangrove  is  almost  the  only  vegetable  sub- 
stance in  the  islands  that  i.s  fit  for  food.  C(M'oa-nul  trees. — 
which  are  so  plentiful  and  so  prolific,  both  on  the  continent 
and  the  neighbouring  islands, — have  never  been  planted  in 
the  Andaman  islands. 

The  inhabitants  are  among  the  very  lowest  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  of  any  people  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ; 
they  show  determined  hostility  to  Europeans,  and  repug- 
nance to  come  into  communication  with  them.  They  arc 
small  of  stature,  svddom  exceeding  five  feet  in  height,  and 
ill-formevl,  with  large  heads  and  very  slender  liinljs.  In 
coKiur,  hair,  and  features  they  resemble  the  race  of  African 
negroes.  They  are  wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of 
clothing;  their  implements  ore  but  few  in  numlier.  and  of 
a very  rude  description.  They  have  no  vessel  that  can  resist 
the  action  of  fire,  their  only  mode  of  cooking  consists  in  throw- 
ing their  food  upon  burning  wood.  Their  principal  wca|ions 
of  offence  are  bows  and  arrows.  The  former  arc  usually  from 
four  to  five  feet  long,  and  for  strings  they  use  fibres  drawn 
from  the  leaf  of  a tree,  or  slips  of  Ijomlxx) : their  arrows  are 
formed  of  rcods,  with  heads  of  vmkkI  hardened  in  the  fire,  or 
of  fish-bones.  They  also  carr)‘  spears  of  heavy  wood,  with 
sharpened  points,  and  are  provided  with  a shield  made  of 
bark.  They  use  both  their  arrow  s and  their  spears  for  killing 
fish,  and  show  considerable  dexterity  in  this  occupation  : they 
likewise  make  use  of  a hand-net  formed  of  bark. 

It  U worthy  of  remark,  that  every  people  with  whom  we 
have  become  acquainted,  however  small  their  acquaintance 
with  other  arts,  are  possessed  of  the  art  of  making  nets  of 
one  kind  or  other,  ana  thur  forming  articles  of  some  utility. 

The  dwellings  of  the  natives  arc  rude  in  the  extreme : 
they  ore  form^  by  fixing  four  poles  in  the  ground  and 
binding  their  tops  together,  filling  up  the  spaces  between 
them  with  branches  of  trees*  and  leaving  a yacancy  on  one 
side  just  large  enough  to  allow  of  ingress  and  egress.  In  their 
disposition,  they  are  described  as  cunning  and  treacherous; 
their  disinclination  to  the  intercourse  of  strangers  amounts 
w ith  them  to  a passion.  They  make  no  atl(*mpt  to  cultii  ate 
the  soil,  and  are  obliged  to  reside  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
liourhood  of  Uie  sea,  from  which  they  derive  the  principal 
part  of  their  fisKl.  ilie  ]>opulation  of  the  Great  Andaman, 
it  is  conjectured,  does  not  excetnl  25U0  persons ; they  unite 
in  small  societies,  and  move  about  from  one  {urt  of  the  coa.st 
to  another  in  search  of  food.  These  pc<?ple  are  supersti- 
tious, and  are  believed  to  worship  the  sun  : but  our  im|K‘rfoct 
acquaintance  with  their  custnius  does  not  allow  us  to  ex- 
press any  decided  opinions  on  this  subject.  On  awaking 
in  the  morning,  their  first  care  is  to  plaster  their  boliet 
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witii  inufl,  which  hardens  iu  the  sun,  and  serves  as  a I 
proieL'tiuii  against  the  aUarks  of  insects  which  swarm  in  | 
the  air,  utid  would  uthurui»e  be  a constant  torment  tu  them.  . 
Tins  pIdsteriuK.  and  the  custom  of  painting  their  wuuUy  | 
heads  wiUi  red  ochre,  dues  nut  tend  to  improve  their  natu- 
rally hideous  oppearance. 

The  origin  of  this  race  of  people,— so  different  in  tlieir 
appearance  and  state  of  civilization  from  any  of  tlie  races  on 
the  continent,  or  the  neighlwurinp  isUnds, — is  an  object  of 
some  curiobity.  The  ]>cople  to  whom  they  bear  the  greatest 
resemblance  in  their  pen>ons  and  disp^jaitiuns  aro  the  mop- 
hcadod  i’apuas  of  New  Guinea ; hut  how  they  should  have 
found  Uteir  way  to  so  great  a distance,  in  Uieir  frail  canoes, 
it  isdifllcult  to  imagine.  The  language  used  by  the  Anda- 
maners.  as  hir  as  tlicrc  are  means  for  judging,  appears  tu 
be  wholly  dissimilar  to  any  spoken  in  other  }>aru  of  tlie  east. 

A settlement  was  attempted  by  tlic  EngU»h  iu  1791,  on 
the  south  part  of  tlie  largest  island,  which  settlement  was, 
two  years  aflorwunls.  removed  to  Port  Cornwallis,  near  tlu> 
nortfu-rn  end.  iu  13°  2o'N.  lal..  and  92°  64'  £.  lung.  Oite 
object  ibr  making  tliis  establishiucnt  was  the  pussesMiun  of 
a commodious  harbour  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ray  of 
Bengal,  which  might  be  a place  of  slielter  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  north-cast  monsouu.  Thu  place  was  aban- 
doned in  1796,  in  consequence  of  its  proving  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  settlers.  It  is  pmbablc  that 
tliis  disadvantage  might  have  been  remedied  by  clearing  the 
adjacent  district,  which  consists  of  loffy  hills  covered  with 
trees  and  jungle. 

In  1814,  uheu  Port  Cornwallis  was  visilc«l  bv  an  English 
ship,  very  few  vestiges  rumained  of  the  British  settlemenl. 
Subsequently  (in  April,  1824)  the  British  force  under  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  despatched  against  the  Burmese,  as- 
sembled in  the  harbour,  where  some  of  the  ships  rtMuainml 
about  a month ; but  it  was  not  found  possible  on  Uiat  occa- 
sion tu  establish  any  interrourse  with  the  natives,  who 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  showing  their  hostile  fecling.s  by 
discharging  their  arrows  at  all  the  Kurupi^aiis  who  came 
within  their  reach. 

The  Little  Andaman  was  visited,  in  November,  1625,  by 
the  Earl  Kellie  transport,  for  the  purpose  of  proi-uring  water 
for  the  troops  which  she  was  conveying  to  Rangoon,  when 
the  inhabitanU  showed  an  equally  ficace  disposition,  and 
endeavoured  os  much  as  possible  to  obstruct  our  people  while 
lilliiig  tlicir  water-casks.  This  smaller  island  docs  not 
possess  any  harbour,  but  has  tolerable  anchorage  near  the 
shore.  It  is  twenty-eight  miles  lung  witli  an  average 
breadth  of  seventeen  miles.  (Symes  s Embassy  to  Ava,  and 
MS.  documents  at  the  India  Board,  as  quoted  m Hamilton's 
EiJst  Itulia  (juzettecr.) 

ANDANTE,  iu  music,  (participle  of  the  Italian  verb, 
atuinrf,  to  go,  e^ing,)  is  the  third  in  order  of  the  live 
classes  into  which  musical  movement  is  divided,  (see  Al- 
ls gho,)  and  the  medium  between  the  extremes  of  slow 
and  quick. 

The  music  of  former  days,  of  Corelli,  Handel,  See.,  which 
we  agree  to  call  anlient  music,  was  generally  much  slower 
than  that  which  prevails  at  present,  and  and-mtf  was  then 
used  to  denote  a moilerate  degree  of  q^uickness;  now  it 
indicates  a steady,  calm  motion,  rather  inclining  to  slowness 
than  the  reverse.  It  also  enjoins  a more  than  ordinary 
attention  to  the  measure,  to  the  equality  of  time  given  ti‘> 
each  bar.  It  must  bu  addeil.  however,  that  cumposurs  offen 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  meaning  they  annex  to  tliis 
wonl,  a want  of  agreement  which  can  only  be  remedied  by 
invariably  marking  the  commencing  time  of  all  movements 
by  the  metnmumo,  or  some  kind  of  pcmduluin. 

Tins  term  is  also  used  substantively : thus  we  say,  an 
andante,  of  Jlnyiln,  fitc. 

ANDANTl'NC),  in  muwe,  the  diminuitvo  of  andante, 
but  whether  less  slow  or  tes.s  quick,  is  still  a question  at 
issue.  Rousseau,  Tiirk.  Clemcnti,  and  many  others,  arc 
on  the  slow  side;  Koch.  Burney,  and  Lichtcnthal,  espouse 
the  other. 

When  llxc  word  atuhuUe  is  used,  as  by  the  old  roasters,  to 
denote  a degree  of  quickne.ss,  its  diminutive  al>ates  its 
motion:  when  employed  to  indicate  a movement  rather 
slow  than  quick,  ns  in  the  prvi-cnt  day,  the  diminutive 
increases  its  niotum.  Ftvr  want  of  adverting  to  this  fuel, 
much  nuHapprehensiou  and  some  chsputes  have  arii>en.  It, 
however,  st'tnns  to  Ik*  agree*!,  that  andmUinn  now  shall  sig- 
nify ,i  movement  quicker  tlutn  iindiinle  that  it  hhatl  be  iho 
i:K*ilium  between  the  latter  and  aUegreti'K 


ANDELYS  (LES),  a town  In  France  on  the  right bul; 
of  the  Seine,  in  the  deparluicnt  of  Eure.  It  properly  cuo- 
sists  of  two  towns,  Grand  (groat)  Andciv,  and  Petit  (link; 
Aiidely  ; though  tliuy  aro  usually  coiu>i(\ercd  aj,  one.  It  u 
u busy  place,  and  contains  a population  of  6UOO  (Biill:'. 
who  arc  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ratteen,  a cuiirw 
woiiUeR  stuff.  Many  apples  are  grown  in  the  neigbbou;- 
hooil  for  cider.  Nicholas  Poussin  was  bom  in  an  adjge.- 
ing  hamlet,  er  in  the  tuwu  itself:  at  Little  Andeiytbcrt 
is  a mcinumcDt  to  his  memory.  A castle  in  the  vinnity  u 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Richard  Ca'ur  dc  Lion.  Iti? 
now  in  ruins. 

Tliu  arrondissement  of  which  Los  Aiidelys  U the  csiu:^: 
rompreliends  147  communes,  and  contains  above  63,(K>uis- 
hubitanls. 

ANDERNACII.  a small  town  iu  a pleasant  coentn  i« 
the  leA  bank  of  the  Rlilite,  in  the  district  of  Coblenz  sriii  iLr 
province  of  the  Ivov^er  Rhine,  ,00°  27'  N.  lut.,  7°26'E.Ucg, 
and  about  ten  miles  W.N.W.  from  Coblenz.  It  has  wbk 
trade,  chiefly  in  millstones,  which  arc  cut  iu  the  ueii*!;- 
houring  villages  of  Ober  and  Nieder-Mendig,  in  bricks.  cl»i 
for  tob^u-pipes,  and  in  trass,  which  is  sent  to  HoUiivi 
This  trass  (see  next  page)  is  an  earth,  which  is  puheraei 
and  mixed  with  lime  to  make  a mortar  suitable  for  aa- 
structious  under  water.  Trass  U a corruption  of  the  Duidi 
word  tiros,  wliich  signifles  cement. 

In  Audctuach  numerous  pieces  of  columnar  basali  vt 
employed  us  posts  at  tiie  corners  of  streets,  &c.  The  door- 
posts and  side  pieces  of  almost  all  the  windows  are 
the  porous  lava  of  which  tlic  famous  millstones  are  AtfOeii 
TIus  material  is  also  used  for  {laving  courts  ami  kitcLii. 
flours,  and  has  been  employed  in  the  construction  of  >uat 
nf  the  oldi.'sl  buildings  in  this  town,  a.s  well  as  in  Cobber 
There  are  several  uitiicral  sources  near  the  town.  TU 
place  has  about  3000  inhabitants,  and  a gymnasium.  The 
vine  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Andernacli  was  u Roman  station  under  tne  name  u( 
Anlunai.'uin.  It  was  also  once  an  imperial  (own,  till  tk 
year  1496,  when  the  elector  of  Ck))ogno  reduced  it  ta  tU 
rank  of  a municipal  town. 

Phytieul  etructure  q/*  the  surrounding  country.— X\da- 
noch  lies  on  the  border  of  the  mountainous  region  cailcd 
the  Eifel,  which  stretches  between  the  Artiennes  arid  lU 
Rhine,  and  has  been  tlio  .^*at  at  one  time  of  raaoyactiw 
volcanoes ; hut  all  have  l>een  extinct  since  a period  ko*: 
antecedent  to  the  historical  aru.  llie  fundanicntaJ  rod 
of*  the  Country  is  grauwocke,  which  may  be  &ecn  in  mat* 
places  around  Anflernach ; the  volcanic  proilucti  lie  up  i 
that,  all  the  secondary  strata  In'ing  wanting.  Between  !ii« 
and  six  miles  west  of  Andernuoh  is  the  I^chcr  See. 

, Ijiko  of  I.,aach,  a spot  celebrated  fur  the  l)caulv  of 
scenery.  It  is  of  a circular  form,  and  is  surrounded  «ith 
wood*  which  rise  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  suiatuit'*' 
tho  high  sloping  banks ; a man  at  an  ordinary  pwc  re 
quires  about  two  hours  and  a half  to  walk  rourtd  it. 
surface  of  the  water  is  670  feet  above  the  Rhine  alAii- 
deniach,  and  the  depth  is  about  200  fetjt.  It  has  b«s 
commonly  consirlererl  as  tho  crater  of  a volcano,  au'l  ik 
circular  form  and  igneous  proilucts  scattered  around  M 
one  very  naturally  to  view  it  as  such  ; but  great  wcigbi »» 
due  to  the  observations  of  the  Baron  \’an  der  Wyrk  «• 
his  Uebersieht  der  Phrinifehen  und  Kifeler  cr/efArara 
Vidkane,  who  considers  tho  lake  to  be  a dep^c^^iuu  in  tk 
grauwacke,  and  that  the  igneous  pm<lucts  wore  ej^tfJftp® 
five  volcanoes  in  the  iimni*<liate  neighiwurhood.  iherei*™ 
stream  of  lava,  nor  any  walls  of  solid  lava  iiumedwl«‘y  »* 
joining  tho  lake;  tho  volcanic  pnslurts  on  its  shon.“S 
scoriic  or  cinders,  uumico  and  ashes,  with  numbcrlo*  vj!- 
canic  balls  or  boiiifw  in  llio  ashes  ; but  solid  lavas,  bwh** 
and  tuffs,  arc  met  with  in  all  tho  hills  and  valleys  arouw 
Immcfiiatcly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Andemach,  and  k- 
tween  it  and  the  town  of  Mayen,  there  are  great  tr»rtt 
c»tvered  with  pumice  stone,  gravel,  and  ashes,  ofleu  to  acta- 
sdderable  depth;  these  substances  arc  in  many  plsre<  ^ 
vered  by  a yellow  marly  sand,  containing  land  shcils. 
locus,  and  in  some  situations  this  loess  is  covered  again  wit*- 
pumice  stone,  gravel,  and  ashes.  Not  far  fn.>ra  the 
Sea  are  the  celebrated  millstone  quarries  of  Niider  Mendi;. 
which  have  lH*en  worked,  it  is  believed,  for  at  ^ 

years,  and  from  which  millstones  are  sent  to  even’ 
Eur»>pc  and  to  Americ-a.  The  nH*k  is  a very  hard 
lava,  which  in  all  probability  wa.*  a stream  from  cw,"* 
the  neighlKuiring  vulr.uu)es.  It  is  covered  with  (h« 
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ptonc.  f^vcl,  and  unoK,  in  many  parts,  bat  it  i<i  suppoMd  to 
be  not  le<s  than  live  miioi  in  length,  and  nearly  three  miles 
in  breadth.  The  quarries  are  all  underitround.  and  are  well 
worth  visirint;  from  the  (treat  extent  of  the  excavations,  and 
the  furmii  of  (ho  lava,  which  separates  into  Kijrantic  columns 
from  tifteen  to  forty  f««t  in  height.  Five  miles  north  of 
Andomach  is  the  Brohl  valloy,  cidebratod  not  only  f‘>r  its 
beautifnl  scenery,  but  on  account  of  its  containing  vast  ae- 
cumulations  of  an  indurated  volcanic  mud.  which  by  subso' 
quent  denudations  has  been  broken  into  detached  masses, 
presenting  great  vcriical  precipices  and  many  varied  pictU' 
resque  forms,  clotlicil  with  a luxuriant  vegetation.  The  sub- 
stance is  called  trau,  and  has  been  long  extensively  quarried ; 
it  is  pounded  and  used  in  making  mortar  ibr  buildings 
under  water,  like  the  v«dcanic  sulntancc  calleil  puzzoiuna 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  and  the  artiHcial  imitation 
of  It.  Roman  cement.  Vast  quantities  of  it  arc  cxpt>rtt><l 
to  Holland,  where  it  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  dikes. 

The  volcanic  district  of  the  Lower  Eifel,  which  is  im- 
mediately adjoining  to  Andemach,  is  very  accessible  to 
those  who  viiit  tlie  Rhine.  It  is  extremely  interesting,  not 
only  to  the  ^ologist,  but  to  all  wlio  take  plea.sure  in  looking 
upon  beautiful  natural  scenery.  There  is  a sliort  account  uf 
it  in  Dr.  Daubeny's  work  on  I'olcanoe*,  and  a much  more 
detailed  description  in  Dr.  Hibhert's  more  recent  publication 
on  the  ^dvtn  o/  NeuiriM ; a book,  however,  that  will  not  l>e 
very  intelligible  either  to  the  general  reader  or  to  any  one 
who  is  not  tolerably  familiar  with  geology.  The  best  works 
on  the  subject  are  in  Carman,  of  which  there  are  several. 
The  work  of  Baron  Von  der  Wyck,  alwve  quoted,  is  excel- 
lent, and  Steininger  s Geichichte  der  Hheinitrhen  l u/Auneis 
very  full ; but  the  lx>st  we  have  seen  is  a compilation  from 
other  writers,  together  with  valuable  additions  from  personal 
observation,  by  Messrs.  Von  Oeynlmusen  and  V'on  IX^^hen, 
in  llie  Oeoierafhtcal  Journal,  Heriha,  for  the  year 

ANDERSON  (ADAM),  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1692. 
Having  come  to  London,  ho  obtaineil  the  situation  of  clerk 
in  the  South  Sea  House,  with  which  establisliment  he  eon- 
tinuefl  to  be  ronnecled  for  forty  years,  having  risen  at  lost 
t»>  be  chief  clerk  of  the  Stock  and  New  Annuities.  In  the 
charter,  grantcfl  in  1 733,  Hir  the  establishment  of  the  colony 
of  Geortria  in  America,  Mr.  Anderson  was  appointed  one  of 
the  trustees  to  cany  that  object  into  execution  : and  he  also 
hold  a seat  in  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  Scotch  Corpora- 
tion in  London.  Ho  died,  at  his  house  in  Red  Lion  Street, 
Clerkenwell,  on  tho  Itith  of  January  176.5.  The  chief 
oceupation  of  many  years  of  Mr.  Anderson's  life  was  tlie 
composition  of  his  voluminous  and  well  known  work,  the 
lii$toriral  and  Chronolfie^ral  Deduclion  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merre,  which  was  first  publislied  in  3 vols.  folio,  in  1762. 
A second  edition  of  the  same  sixe  appeared  in  1764  ; and 
a third,  in  .4  voU.  quarto,  (the  fourth  volume  being  new 
and  by  a differvTit  compiler.)  in  1 782-9,  after  the  death  of 
tlie  author.  This  work  contains  a large  collection  of  (acts  : 
but  fn>m  the  author  s iro|)crfect  scholarship,  or  his  limited 
command  of  books,  he  ha.s  taken  many  of  them  at  second- 
hand. from  translations,  or  liooks  of  little  authority;  and 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  book,  especially.  Ite  has  nearly 
neglectcil  all  tlie  be«t  sources  of  infirroation.  This  defect 
has  been  to  a great  extent  remedied  in  what  mny  be  consi- 
derofl  u fourth  c<lition  of  Mr.  Anderson's  work,  the  AnjiaU 
n/"  Commerce,  .\f(mn/iu‘turet,  h)lxhene^,  nnd  Naviifidinn, 
by  Mr.  David  Muepher-«»n,  4 vols.  quarto,  IH05.  The  last 
three  vidunies  of  this  publication  are  nearly  a reprint  of 
Anderson's  Hidoriral  Deduetton  : but  the  first,  which  com- 
prehenrU  the  history  of  commerce  down  to  tho  fifWnth  een- 
lurv.  is  entirely  re-written.  Mr.  Anderson's  style,  wc  may 
n*ld,  is  very  prolix,  and  singularly  antiqiiate*!  for  the  period  in 
which  he  wrote ; but  in  many  of  his  opinions  upon  commercial 
subjects  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age. — James  Anderson, 
D.D.,  a brother  of  the  .subject  of  this  notice,  was  the  author 
of  a work  entitled  Boi/al  Genenfn^eg,  or  the  Geneulo^cai 
Ttiblei  of  Emperors,  Ktmre,  and  Prinres,from  Adam  to  these 
Ttmes,  published  in  1732:  of  a Genealogical  History  0/ 
the  House  of  Irery,  in  2 vols.  8vo.,  I>md.,  1742  (the  last 
volume  having  lieen  prepared  for  the  press  after  his  doalh, 
and  a third  being  promiso<l.  which,  we  believe,  ba.s  never 
appcarerl) ; of  a volume  entitled  the  Constitutions  c\f  Free 
Matnns ; and  al«i,  wc  lielicvc,  of  Msveral  single  sermons. 
He  was  minister  of  tho  Scottish  church.  Swalbrw  Street, 
tendon : and  used  to  U>  known  among  his  acquaintances 
by  the  name  of  Bishop  Andor.'^on.  (See  Chalmers's 
Hin^raph.  Dirt.) 


ANDERSON  (A  LEX  AN  DER).  a native  of  Aberdeen, 
in  Si-odand.  uho  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventtH’idh  cen- 
tury, while  vet  a young  man.  nppcar!«  to  have  settkKl  as  a 
private  teacher  of  the  mathematics  in  Parts.  Neither  tho 
yearof  liis  birth,  nor  that  of  his  death,  is  known.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  following  works:  Sufyp/ementum  ApfJltnii 
lirdiriei,  quarto.  Paris.  1012;  '.Khto\o-pa,  pro  Zftetico 
Apolloniam  Problemalis  a se  jampridem  edito  in  .^wyyj/c- 
mento  Apollonii  quarU>,  Paris,  1615;  Ad  Angu- 

iarium  ^ctionum  AnaJyticen  The  tremata  Ka(7o.\i*ri-Tf/>a, 
a Francisco  Vieta  Fonlcnteenui  primum  excogitata,  at 
absque  ulla  demonstration*  ad  nos  transmissa,  jam  tandem 
demons/ru/ion/^ufcon^mo/u,  quarto,  Paris,  1615;  Vindirite 
Arehimedis,  t\askT\o,  Paris,  1616;  F.xercitationum  Mathe- 
maticarum  Dicas  Prima,  quarto.  Paris,  1619.  All  these 
works  are  very  scarce.  Mr.  Anderson  also  appears  to  have 
been  selecterl  by  the  executors  of  the  eminent  N'ieta,  vvlio 
died  in  1603,  to  su)>orintend  the  publication  of  his  unprintenl 
manuseripu.  Two  treatises  of  Victa.  acconlingly.  entitleil 
Dfi  Aiquationum  Recogmtione  et  Emcnd-itione,  apjK*ared  at 
Paris,  in  quarto,  1615,  with  a dedication,  preface,  and  appen- 
dix, by  Anderson.  Mr.  David  Anderson  of  Kinshaugh.  a 
brother  (other  authorities  say,  a cousin)  of  this  Alexander 
Anderson,  was  tho  father  of  Mrs.  Gregory,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Gregory  , minister  of  Drumoak.in  Aberdeenshire, 
whose  son  was  the  celebrate<l  James  Gregory,  the  inventru* 
uf  the  rellocting  telescope.  James  Gregory  is  said  to  have 
been  initiated  m mathematical  science  liy  his  mother.  Of 
the  same  family,  probably,  was  an  Alexander  Anderson,  a 
native  of  Alierdeen,  who  griduuteil  Doctor  of  Medicine  at 
Leyden,  in  171 7.  His  inaugural  discourse,  whieli  is  entitUnl 
iJe  Morbia  Arutis  Puerperarum,  is  remarkably  thk*k  sown 
with  scriptural  and  classical  quotations.  (Sis:  Chalmers's 
liiog.  Diet.,  and  Brewster's  Eain.  Encyrhyp.)  In  ihe  Sup- 
plement to  til©  Encycl/ijicedia  Pritunnica.  there  is  a notice 
of  Alexander  Anderson  by  the  late  Professor  I.«slie,  in 
which  warm  praise  is  bestowed  upon  (he  ingenuity,  clever- 
ness, and  classic  elegance  of  his  works. 

ANDER.SON  (SIR  EDMUND),  an  eminent  lawver 
of  t4ie  sixteenth  century,  in  the  early  part  of  which  he  was 
bom  at  Broughton,  or,  as  other  authorities  state,  at  Ilixbo- 
rough,  in  Lincolnshire.  His  father, Thomas  Anderson,  Ksq., 
was  a gentleman  of  good  estate ; and  tho  family  was  of 
Scotch  doM'ent.  Fxlmuml,  who  was  a younger  son,  was 
eiiueated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  after  leaving  which  he 
entered  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and,  having  in  due  course 
been  called  to  the  bar,  passe^l  through  the  usual  promotions, 
until,  in  1582,  ho  was  made  chief  justice  nf  the  Conimun 
Pleas.  This  high  ofiice  he  held  till  his  death,  on  (he  1st  of 
August,  1605.  (Jhief  Justice  Anders'm  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  learned  of  (^ueen  Elizabeth's  judges ; but  lio  was 
also  ono  of  tho  most  rigid  of  the  high  prero^tive  lawyers 
of  that  time.  Ho  particularly  dUtinguislie<l  iumsclf  by  the 
seal  which  he  showed  in  favour  of  the  established  rlmrch. 
and  the  unwise  harshness  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 
put  down  dissent.  Wc  should  scarcely,  indecrl,  be  going  too 
fur  in  saying  of  him  that  he  was  accuslomotl  to  regaro  low 
more  than  reason,  and  the  will  of  the  sovereign  more  than 
either.  He  seems,  by  his  severity,  to  have  made  himself 
unpopular  and  odious  with  all  parties.  Hi.s  prinU'd  works 
!iro  Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  atijudged  in  the  time  of 
t^neen  ElizaMh,  in  the  Common  lieMch,  folio,  Ixin.  1644  ; 
Riid  Resolulioifs  ami  Jatlgments  on  the  Cases  and  Matters 
agitated  in  ailthe  tUmrts  of  IVestminster,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  if  Queen  Elisabeth,  quarto,  Ixind.  1653.  Both 
book-s  are  reckoiiwl  of  great  authority.  Tlm'e  families,  de- 
scended! from  this  chief  justki',  through  two  of  his  sons, 
received  baronetcies  in  tlie  roign.s  of  Charles  I.  and  II.:  and 
by  his  four  daughters,  who  lived  to  be  married,  he  became 
the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Pontefract,  the  Shetlields,  dukes 
of  Buckinghamshire,  the  earls  of  Warrington,  and  the 
lonls  Monson.  {Biograph.  Brit.) 

ANDERSON  (GEORGE),  was  born  at  Tunstorn,  in 
the  duchy  of  Sleswick.  in  Gennany,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  apjiears  to  have  been  in  a 
great  degree  stdf-educated.  In  I644  ho  left  bis  native 
country  to  travel  in  the  East,  fnun  which  he  returned  in 
1650,  after  having  visited  Arabia,  Persia.  India,  Chins, 
Japan,  Tnrtary,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Palestine.  He 
was  then  taken  into  the  service  of  llie  Duke  of  Hulstein- 
Gnttorp,  who  often  pressed  him.  but  without  success,  to 
publish  an  arcount  of  his  travels.  At  last  the  stratagem 
was  re.'vortet!  to  of  placing  Adam  Olcarius  behind  the  ta]>cs- 
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try  of  a room  in  the  palace,  while  Aiulersoa,  who  was  vciy  I 
eommunirative  in  conversation,  was  led  to  Vdate  his  adven-  | 
ture»  to  the  duke  ; and  in  this  \ray  the  whole  slory  was  [ 
from  time  to  time  got  out  of  him  and  committed  to  writing.  | 
He  was  afterw  ards  prevailed  u))on  to  revise  the  manuscript, 
after  which  it  was  puMlshed  in  folio,  nt  SIcswick.  in  16r>9, 
under  the  care  of  Olearius.  An<ler»cm's  travels,  we  believe, 
have  neverbeen  translated  into  English.  (SeeBtog.  Univ.) 

ANDERSON  (JAMES)  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  5lh  of  August,  1662  ; his  father,  the  reverend  Patrick 
Anderson,  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  city.  Having 
been  educate<l  fur  the  law.  he  was  admitted  a writer  to  the 
signet  in  1C90.  In  17u5  lie  made  his  first  ap|>earanre  ns 
an  author  by  the  publication  of  An  EKxay  ukotcing  that  the 
Croten  o/ Scoihimt  is  Jmjtfrial  and  Independent ; being  an 
answer  to  W.  Atwoods  tract,  entitled  the  i<uper>onty  ami 
direct  Dnmininn  af  the  Imperial  Crmcn  and  Kingdom  »/'' 
England  over  the  Croirn  and  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  which 
bad  appeared  the  prereiling  year.  As  the  subject  disMtusaed 
was  one  in  which  tlie  people  of  Sciilland  at  that  moment 
took  a very  wann  interest,  the  parliament,  besides  bestowing 
upon  Anderson  a pecuniary  reward  for  liis  performance, 
ordered  its  thanks  to  be  publicly  returned  to  him  by  the 
lord  chancellor,  in  the  presence  of  her  majesty’s  high  com- 
missioner and  the  estates  ; Atwood's  book  being  at  the  sanac 
time  ordered  to  bo  burnt  bv  the  common  hangman.  An- 
derson  was  further  honoure<i  by  the  commamU  of  the  par- 
liament to  collect  and  publish  such  antient  ducuinenU  as  he 
might  deem  to  be  illustrative  of  the  national  independence : 
and  an  assurance  was  given  that  the  cost  of  the  undertaking 
would  be  defrayed  from  the  public  treasury.  He  therefore 
relinquished  his  profession,  and  in  1707  came  to  Ixindun  to 
superintend  the  engraving  of  the  plates  for  his  intended 
work.  Before  it  issued  IVum  the  press,  however,  he  was 
carried  off  by  a stroke  of  apoplexy,  on  the  3d  of  April.  1728, 
The  editing  of  the  work  was  tlien  enlru.>»tiHl  to  Thomas 
Ruddiman.  the  learned  grominariun  : and  it  at  length  ap- 
peared at  Edinburgh  in  1739,  in  the  form  of  a magnificent 
fulio,  with  the  title  of  Selecius  Diplomalum  el  Mumiimiatum 
Scoti/e  Thesaurus.  An  elaborate  preface  was  prefixed 
by  Ruddiman.  Anderson  held  the  situation  of  postmaslcr- 

f;enoral  for  Scotland  from  1715  to  1717.  He  also  pub- 
isho»l  at  Edinburgh,  in  1727,  Collections  relating  to  the 
Uistttry  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  in  4 volumes,  quarto. 
Although  Anderson's  name  is  prefixed  to  the  Dtplomata 
as  the  author  of  the  publication,  the  credit  to  whicn  be  is 
entitled  is  very  inconsiderable,  The  plates,  which  are  well 
executed,  are  of  course  the  work  of  tne  engraver,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  contain  explanations  of  the  ab- 
breviated characters ; and  all  the  rest  of  the  book,  com- 
prising the  valuable  preface  of  85  pages,  the  chronology  of 
Scottish  history,  the  explanations  of  the  plates,  the  tables 
of  geographical,  and  otlier  pmper  names,  is  by  Ruddiman. 
(StM?  Chalmers's  Biograph.  Vict.,  and  Geo.  Chalmers's  Life  , 
of  Jtwldiman.p.  151,  &c.) 

ANDERSON  (JAMES,  LL.D.)  was  bom,  in  1739,  at 
the  village  of  Henuiston,  near  Edinburgh,  where  his  fore- 
fathers had  been  farmers  for  several  generations.  He  very 
early  showed  a great  love  of  reading,  and  basing,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  both  his  parents,  taken  the  manage-  i 
ment  of  the  family  farm  into  his  own  hands  at  the  age  ofl 
fifteen,  he  soon  ufler  began  to  apply  himself  to  the  study 
of  chemistry,  with  the  view  of  availing  himself  of  that  i 
science  in  his  agricultural  pursuits.  His  ad>>ptiun  of  various 
improvements  in  husbandry,  which  had  never  before  been 
introduced  into  the  district  where  ho  lived,  affortled  other 
evidences  of  his  superior  mtelligenre.  In  1763  be  led  his 
native  place,  and  settled  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  a farm  i 
called  Monkshill,  consisting  of  I3U0  acres  of  land  almost 
wholly  in  a wild  state.  It  was  while  residing  here  that 
he  made  his  first  attempt  as  u public  writer  in  a series  ' 
of  essays  on  Planting,  which  he  contributed,  in  1771,  to  the  ' 
Edinburgh  IVeekly  Magazine,  under  the  signature  of  Agri-  ^ 
cola.  These  essays  he  collecte<l  and  published  together  in  | 
1777.  From  this  rime  both  his  communications  to  periodical 
works  and  hi.^  separate  publications  were  very  frequent.  In 
1780  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  w as  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  university  of  Aberdeen.  Three  years  after  he  left 
Monkshill.  ami  came  to  reside  in  Edinburgh.  In  1784,  in 
oonseqmmce  of  a pamphlet  which  he  had  printed  on  the 
Encouragement  of  the  National  Fi.sheries.  a subject  which 
he  had  some  y»*ar»  lH.'f.»re  discussed  at  greater  length  in  a > 
quarto  volume,  he  was  employed  by  government  to  make  a 


survey  of  iho  western  coast  of  Scotland,  with  n reference 
especially  to  that  object.  In  1791  he  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  a perimhcal  miscellany  under  the  name  of  the 
Bee,  which  had  great  success.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
a disagreement  with  the  publishers,  it  was  dropped  in  1794. 
In  I 797  Dr.  Anderson  came  to  take  up  his  re»iaencc  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  I.^>ndon : and,  in  Apnl  1 799.  he  established 
here  a new  periodical  under  the  title  of  Recreations  in  Agri- 
culture. It  was  continued  till  March,  1 802,  when  it  ceased  with 
the  completion  of  the  sixth  volume.  Dr.  Anderson  died  on 
the  15th  of  October,  IsOS.  having  been  for  some  years  before 
much  broken  down  through  the  effects  of  the  intense  literar>' 
labour  of  many  years.  The  list  of  his  numerous  publications 
attests  the  extraordinary  activity  of  his  mind  ; and  moat  of 
hiswriiings  evince  great  fulness  of  thought,  extensive  and 
varied  infonnution.  and  some  of  them  no  slight  degree  of 
ingenuity  and  originality.  Dr.  Anderson  is  now  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  the  first  who  propounded  the  theory  of 
the  origin  and  progressive  increase  of  rent  which  was 
almost  simultaneously  reproiluced  in  our  own  day  by  Mr. 
Malthus  and  Sir  Gilbert  (then  Mr,)  West,  and  is  commonly 
dLstinguished  by  the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  who  is 
I known  to  have  been  in  possession  of  it  two  years  before  the 
' publications  of  these  writers  appeared,  and  by  whom  also  it 
was  afterwards  elaborately  illustrated.  Anderson's  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  is  to  be  found  at  p.  4UI  of  the  eighth 
volume  of  his  Recreations  in  Agriculture,  published  in  1801. 
It  is  as  perspicuous,  accurate,  and  complete  an  exposition  of 
this  view  of  the  question  os  any  that  has  been  since  given. 
There  ran  Ik*  no  question  also  that  to  the  zeal  and  labours 
of  Dr.  Anderson,  much  more  than  to  any  other  individual,  is 
owing  the  greatly  increase*!  attention  to  the  subject  of 
agriculture  which,  in  Scotland  especially,  lias  grown  up 
since  ho  began  to  write.  In  this  way  he  has  been  a dis- 
tinguished benefactor  to  his  country.  A complete  catali^e 
of  lire  writings  may  be  found  in  the  authorities  quoted 
below.  They  consist  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  separate 
[ works,  besides  numerous  contributions  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
■ Bntanmca,  the  Monthly  Revieu'.  and  various  other  perksli- 
I caU.  To  the  first  edition  of  the  Encyclnprrdta  Britanninx  he 
i contributed  the  articles  l^anguage.  Monsoons,  and  Sound, 
j Among  his  other  works  are,  a Practical  Treatise  on  Chim- 
neys, duoilecimo,  1776.— Thtmahts  on  the  American 
I Cont<'st,  octavo.  Esstiys  relating  to  Agriculture 

I and  Rural  Affairs,  octavo,  1777.— ObservaiK/ns  on  Siat'ery, 
quarto,  1789. — Tiro  Letters  on  a Vnirersal  ('haracter, 

\ octavo,  1 7^h.— -Selections from  Correspondence  with  Qeneral 
H'ashington.  octavo,  180t». 

i ANDERSONIAN  INvSTITUTION.  [See  Gl^Csoow.] 

ANDE.S,  the  general  name  given  to  the  great  range  of 
mountains  which  runs  along  the  western  side  of  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America.  In  the  languages  of  the  Incas, 
thc»o  mountains  are  called  Antis,  and  as  they  abound  in 
copper  and  other  metals,  Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  the 
name  » derived  from  the  Peruvian  wonl  an/a.  which  signi- 
fies copper,  and  metal  in  general.  We  apply,  in  Europt*. 
the  term  Andes  to  the  whole  range,  but  it  is  unknown  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  north  of  the  equator. 
These  mountains  arc  called  by  the  Spaniards.  Conhllcras 
de  los  Andes,  or  the  Chains  of  the  Andes,  whence  the 
word  Cordilleras  alone  is  sometimes  applied  to  them. 

In  considering  these  mountains  as  a great  feature  in  the 
physical  structure  of  the  earth,  we  may  fix  their  Muthcni 
extremity  in  the  rocky  islands  of  Diego  Ramirez,  off  Cape 
Horn,  in  lal.  56°  3i>' south,  and  their  northern  termination 
in  the  69th  of  north  latitude,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River.  There  is  probably  an  almost  unbroxen  chain  through- 
nut  the  whole  of  that  vast  space,  which  is  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  circumference  of  tl>c  globe.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  where  the  real  chain  of  the  Andes  commences.  It  con- 
tinues. however,  when  once  forme*!,  without  a break,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Atrato,  or  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  which 
pours  its  waters  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  lat.  S°  IS'  north, 
a distance,  reckoning  the  whole  line,  from  Diego  Ramirez, 
of  64°  15'  of  latitude. 

The  Andes  of  South  America,  although,  in  our  maps,  thev 
look  like  one  long,  single  ridge,  arc  by  no  means  so,  but  are 
comjvosed'of  a series  of  chains  of  mouiitams.  more*  or  less 
parallel,  inclosing  vast  elevated  plains,  or  table  lands,  and  of 
several  great  groups,  tike  knots  or  orliculations.  at  distant 
intervals.  The  average  width  of  their  base  is  extreineU 
narrow,  considering  their  great  length,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  must  other  extensive  systems  uf  mountains ; fur.  ex- 
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cept  wliere  the  {^upsjust  montioncd  occur,  the  breadth  varies 
only  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles.  The  fj^rvatest  extension,  from 
east  to  wi'st,  is  l>etween  the  parallels  of  15°  ami  18°  south, 
in  one  of  the  groups,  where  a base  line  {terpenrlicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  chain  would  be  nearly  400  miles  in  length. 

The  whole  surface  of  South  America  is  broken  by  four 
great  systems  of  mountains,  vis.,  the  Andes  ; the  mountains 
of  Venezuela,  ninning  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  Andes, 
and  parallel  with  the  Caribbean  Sea:  the  mountains  of 
Parime  or  Guiana,  on  the  ca.stom  side  of  the  continent,  be- 
tween the  riven  Orinoco  and  Amazon : and  the  mountains 
of  Brazil,  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
Tlie  proportion,  however,  of  mountain  to  plain  is  not  greater 
than  as  one  to  four.  The  Andes  contain  58,900  squan* 
leagues,  and  rise  like  a vast  wall  along  the  western  side  of 
the  continent,  separating  the  plains  diainctl  by  the  Orinoi'o, 
Amazon,  and  Rio  do  la  Plata,  which  ocv'upy  a space  of 
424. 6UU  square  leagues,  from  the  narrow  country  between 
their  we.stern  base  and  the  Pocifle  Ocean,  which  does  not 
contain  more  than  2U.000  square  leagues.  For  the  con- 
venience of  description,  we  shall  divide  the  range  of  the 
Andes  into  four  parts,  marked  by  the  political  divisions  of 
the  continent,  and  shall  call  them  the  Andes  of  Patagonia, 
of  Chili,  of  Peru,  and  of  Colombia. 

The  Andet  nf  Patagonia  extend  from  the  fifty-sixth  to 
the  fortv-second  degree  of  south  latitude,  or  about  970  miles. 
Cape  l(oni,  which  may  be  seen  distinctiv  at  atxW  miles*  dis- 
tance, IS  estimated  to  ^ about  3000  feet  high.  The  greatest 
heights  in  the  largest  of  the  three  chief  islands  (King 
Charles's  South  land),  coro|>osing  thoTicrradel  Fuego,  liu 
about  the  centre  of  the  strait  of  Magalhaens : Mount  Sar- 
roiento  is  covered  with  snow  all  the  year.  Accoixling  to 
Captain  Kitig,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  straits  is 
about  3500  or  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  Between  Chiloe  and 
the  strait  of  Magalhaens  the  average  height  of  the  moun- 
tains docs  not  exceed  3000  feet,  though,  according  to 
Captain  King,  thero  are  some  which  may  bo  five  or  six 
thousand  feet  high. 

South  of  the  parallel  of  40°,  the  Andes,  instead  of  leaving 
a belt  of  laml  between  their  base  and  the  sea.  press  close  on 
tlio  ocean,  and  thus  assume  a new  character  which  they 
retain  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  continent,  when  wc  con- 
sider, as  we  ought  to  do,  that  their  lino  of  continuity  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  islands  of  the  south-west  coast.  North 
of  4 (r^,  wc  find  a ‘ long  unbroken  shore,  affunling  neither  shel- 
ter for  vessels  nor  landing  for  boats;  but  to  uie  southward 
of  that  parallel,  the  waters  reach  to  the  very  bo.'«  of  the 
great  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  flowing,  as  it  were,  into  the 
deep  ravines  that  wind  through  its  ramifications,  form  nu- 
merous channels,  sounds  and  gulfs,  and,  in  many  instances, 
insulate  large  portions  of  land.'  (('apt.  King.)  The  charts 
of  the  Ticrra  del  Fuego,  and  of  the  south-west  coast  of 
Amerira,  ma<Ie  during  the  late  survey  under  Captain  King, 
enable  us  t>  form  a more  correct  notion  of  the  Patagonian 
Mountains,  and  somewhat  to  rectify  former  delineation.^  and 
descriptions  of  them.  Without  entering  at  present  on  a 

f articular  consideration  of  the  mountains  of  Tierra  del 
uego,  which  require  a separate  examination,  we  may  trace 
from  the  bottom  of  Admiralty  Sound  (in  King  Charles's 
Land),  rugged  and  snow-covered  mountains,  running  in  a 
general  vcesterly  direction,  till  we  coroo  to  Mount  Sarmiento 
(54"  25^  S.  lat.)  on  the  east  side  of  Magdalen  Souud.  rising 
to  the  height  of  6800  feet,  and  covered  a ith  pcr\>etual  snow. 
Mount  Sarmiento  belongs  to  the  mountains  that  skirt  the 
south  side  of  the  Gabriel  channel:  the  whole  are  supposed 
to  be  the  most  elevated  land  in  the  Tierra  del  Fuego.  An 
extensive  glacier  surmounts  this  range  that  runs  along  the 
Gabriel  channel. 

The  extreme  point  of  the  South  American  continent. 
Cape  Froward,  (53°  53' 43"  S.  lat.,  71°  14'  31"  W.  long.,) 
rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  and  terminates  Brunswick  Pe- 
ninsula, winch  is  a mass  of  high  mountainous  land,  attached 
to  the  continent  by  a narrow  neck  of  low  country.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Strait  of  Miqnlbacns.  from  Cape  Virgins 
westward  to  tho  isthmus  of  the  Brunswick  Peninsula,  fol- 
lowing the  northern  shore  of  the  mainland,  exhibits  un- 
dulating hills,  plains  with  levebtoppcd  land  rising  from 
them,  and  extensive  levels  frequented  by  the  guanaco  and 
the  ostrich,  but  no  mountains.  Thus  wo  see  that  the 
Pampas  extend  to  tho  very  verge  of  tlio  strait.  No  rivers 
enter  this  part  of  the  strait  from  the  mainland.  If  wc  cross 
the  isthmus  of  Brunswick  Peninsula  westward  into  the 
Otway,  aod  then  into  the  Skynng  water,  we  Gad  both  these 


waters  bounded  on  tlie  north  by  low  land,  and  no  mountains 
visible.  The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  tberefuro,  does  not 
terminate  in  the  mainland ; wc  must  look  fur  it  in  that 
strange  assemblage  of  large  and  small  islands,  intersected 
by  almost  countless  channels,  which  run  northward  from  the 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  form  a broad  belt  in  front  of  tho 
Patagonian  coa>>t  as  far  as  tho  Peninsula  of  tho  Three 
Mountains.  We  must  trace  them  also  in  the  deep  inden- 
tations and  fjords,  by  which  the  sea  enters  far  into  tlie 
mainland,  and  gives  to  this  part  of  the  South  American 
coast  a character  resembling  that  of  the  coast  of  Norway  . 

From  Mount  Sarmiento,  a line  drawn  about  N.W.  by  W. 
over  numberless  inlets,  snow-topped  mountains  aod  glaciers, 
brings  us  to  the  southern  part  of  (^iieen  Adelaide's  Archi- 
pelago. Ascending  to  Smvth's  channel,  between  this  Ar- 
chipelago on  the  west,  and  King  William  IV. 's  Land  on  the 
east,  we  find  Mount  Burney  (S'Z’  20'  S.  lat.)  on  tho  right 
side  of  the  channel,  rising  to  the  height  of  5800  feet.  Tho 
slope  from  the  base  northward  tuwanls  tho  Ancon  sin  Salida 
of  Sarmiento,  appears  as  an  extensive  glacier.  Mount 
Burney  is  near  tho  southern  entrance  of  the  opening 
called  by  Sarmiento  ‘ Ancon  sin  Salida,'  which  farms  the 
inlet  to  those  numerous  sounds  and  canals,  by  which  the 
sea  runs  into  the  mainland,  liehind  tho  Archipelago  and 
islands  that  line  the  western  coast.  The  flrst  great  channel 
which  runs  nearly  due  north,  called  the  Canal  of  the  Moun- 
tains is.  in  fact,  a longitudinal  valley  of  the  Cordilleras.  It 
is  forty  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  one  mile  and 
a half,  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  lofty  snow-capped  Ckir- 
dilleras.  The  western  side  is  much  the  higher,  and  has  a 
glacier  twenty  miles  lung  running  parallel  to  the  canal.  The 
southern  part  of  the  glacier  cumraenccs  about  52°  S.  lat. 

Due  east  of  the  Canal  of  the  Mountains,  and  separated 
from  it  by  intervening  sounds  and  highlands,  we  And  the 
east  shore  of  Disappointment  Bay.  to  which  also  arcess  is 
obtained  by  the  Ancon  sin  Salida.  The  ewit  cuost  of  this  bay 
is  flat  ana  low,  and  tho  land  runs  eastward  in  extensive 
plains  covered  with  herds  of  deer.  Thus  we  sec  that  the 
0)rdillera  in  the  lat.  of  52°  docs  not  appear,  strictly  speak- 
ing, on  the  mainland.  To  trace  with  accuracy  the  course  of 
the  mountains  farther  north  is  impossible,  for  want  of  more 
precise  information  ; but  we  roust  remark  that  the  extreme 
western  shore  of  the  islands  which  cover  tins  coast  is  often 
rocky  and  mountainous.  Cape  Isabel  (51°  51'  8.  laU),  Cape 
Santiago,  the  S.W.  entrance  of  the  Mwlrc  di  Ihos  Archi- 
pelago, and  Cape  Three  Points,  the  N.W.  point  of  the 
island  of  Madro  di  Dios,  are  bold  projecting  masses.  Cape 
Three  Points  (59°  12'  S.  lat.)  is  a lofty  rocky  mountain, 
with  an  elevation  of  near  2900  feet,  rising  into  peaked 
summits.  Cspe  Primero  (49°  50')  is  tho  S.  point  of  the 
mountainous  island  of  Corso,  the  land  of  which  in  clear 
weatlier  may  be  seen  fur  ten  leagues  from  the  southward. 
All  these  points  arc  remarkable  projections  of  the  western 
Patagonian  coast ; for  we  roust  consider  the  parts  that  face 
the  ocean  as  the  real  coast  line,  which  is  of  a bold  and  rocky 
character,  and  broken  up  into  an  inGnite  number  of  frag- 
ments by  Uie  waters  that  penetrate  deep  into  the  interior 
and  insulate  large  masses  of  the  higher  lands. 

As  wo  advance  north  from  Disappointment  Bay.  it  appears 
that  the  Oirdilleras  begin  to  get  a footing  on  the  mainland, 
which  is  shown  by  the  high  laml  observed  on  the  east  side 
of  the  gulfs  and  sounds,  and  by  the  numerous  glaciers  that 
sometimes  run  along  their  east  sides,  and  sometimes  are 
found  at  the  Urmtnatton  of  the  long  creeks  and  inlets. 
Tiiesu  glaciers  are  marked  in  the  charts  us  occurring  at 
numerous  points  along  tlie  eastern  shores  of  the  deep  inlets, 
from  the  great  Canal  of  the  Mountains  as  far  as  Kelly 
Harbour  (47°  S.  lat.),  a little  south  of  the  San  Tadeo  River 
in  the  Gulf  of  Penas.  We  may  form  some  idea  how  dose 
the  Andes  still  press  on  the  ocean  even  here,  by  the  fact  that 
Kelly  Harbour  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  from 
1409  to  1809  feet  high,  and  by  ice-Alled  va*Ue\s  and  ravines. 
A few  birds  and  hair  seals,  but  no  trace  of  man  or  any  other 
animal,  was  seen  in  this  dreary  place.  A little  north  of 
Kelly  Harbour  is  the  8an  Tadeo  river,  which,  though  only 
navigable  for  eleven  miles,  is  the  largest  river  of  the  coast, 
south  of  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe.  The  glaciers,  no  doubt, 
pour  into  the  creeks  and  inlets  abundance  of  fresh  water, 
but  are  not  far  enough  removed  into  the  interior  to  give 
birth  to  rivers. 

From  the  southern  extremity  of  Wellington  Island  (59°  5' 
S.  lat.).  which  is  the  largest  island  that  lines  this  coast, 
being  about  138  miles  Icng,  a range  of  high  land  runs 
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northward  info  tlie  inland.  The  Inchest  point,  rallwl 
(Jalliedral  Mount,  from  its  resemblance  to  tlic  spire  und 
body  of  a church,  may  Ixi  seen  at  the  dutance  of  twenty 
leaciies.  It  appears  probable,  then,  that  the  Cordilleras  here, 
as  well  as  in  their  more  nortliem  course,  consist  of  various 
|>aralle1  chains. runninjr  eenerally  north,  and  fomimc,  by  the 
lU'presston*  and  channels  between  them,  a soncsof  low  lands, 
volleys,  and  channels  into  which  the  sea  has  |HMMHratod. 

ThfHw*  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeinp:  Captain 
Kind's  charts,  and  his  book  of  sailinp  directions,  will  find  a 
fjencral  description  of  this  coast  by  the  same  otficer,  in 
the  London  G^o^^aphiral  Journal^  Vol.  1. 

The  cirrumstawe  of  mountains  in  this  part  of  the  Andes 
being  covered  with  perpetual  snow  doe*  not  afford  any 
certain  guide  for  determining  thedr  height,  if  companwl 
with  mountains  within  the  samo  latitudes  in  Europe,  .such 
as  the  l*yrcnees  and  the  Alps ; Ikcransc  the  limit  of 
pcr]ietual  snow  des<‘onds  as  wc  appniacli  the  pole  much 
nmn?  rapidly  than  it  does  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Thus,  in  tlw?  island  of  Gt‘orgia  in  the  Southern  Ocean, 
which  is  sitnatetl  between  the  fifty-third  and  fifty-fourth 
parallels  of  latitude,  corresponding  to  the  latJludo  of  cen- 
tral England,  the  liite  of  perpetual  snow  comes  down  to 
the  sea  shore,  remlering  the  island,  which  is  ninety  miles 
long  and  tliirty  broad,  wholly  uninhabitable. 

The  Andr^  of  Chili  lie  liotwcen  the  forty-second  and 
twenty -fourth  degrees  of  latitude,  an  extent  of  ahnit  1200 
miles.  No  accurate  measurements  have  been  made  of  the 
loftier  summits,  and  all  wc  know  on  this  subject  is  very 
vogue.  Tupungato,  in  lat,  3:i<’  2l',  is  considererl  the 
highest  point  of  this  part  of  the  Andes,  and  no  snow  can 
l>e  seen  un  its  summit  during  certain  periocls  of  the  year. 
Now  Humholdt  estimates  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in 
latitude  3.1®  at  12,780  feet:  and  if  this  be  corrL«ct,  Tu- 
pungato cannot  l»e  the  highest  point  in  the  Andes  of 
Chili,  for  the  pass  of  El  Portillo,  by  the  barometrical 
mensurtmient  «if  the  authi»r  of  lire  article  Chili,  in  the 
Knrtjcloptrdia  nritunnica,  is  foet  above  the  sea. 

That  some  author  »upni>ses  this  part  of  the  Andes  to  rise  as 
high  as  17.000  feet.  South  of  Tupungato,  in  latitude  35% 
there  is  amither  lofty  mountain  oallefl  El  Descabezado, 
which  probably  got  it*  Spanish  name  (signifying  beheaded) 
from  its  trum:ate<l  summit,  on  which  there  is  a plain  six 
raile>  in  diameter. 

Then'  are  iteveral  passes  aero.ss  the  ridge,  the  most  im- 
p'lrtant  of  which  are  those  on  the  great  lino  of  road  betweeti 
the  pity  of  lliienos  Ayres  and  the  port  of  Vnlpamiv)  on  the 
Pacific.  These  mountain-passes  lie  between  the  city  of  Men- 
doia  in  the  eastern  plain,  and  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili. 
Emm  Mendoza,  which,  according  to  the  meusurements  of 
Banza  and  Espinosa,  qnoted  by  Humboldt,  is  700  toises  or 
•1  Idfi  English  feet  alrore  the  level  of  the  se.a,  to  l.a  Cumbre, 
(thiit  is,  the  summit,)  the  mad  ascends  to  the  height  of 
12.7UO  feet,  and  from  thence  there  is  a gradual  descent  to 
the  city  of  Santiago,  which  is  2014  fc'cl  ahose  tire  Pacific. 

B4’twccn  the  thirty-third  and  twenty  fourth  degrees  of 
latitude,  two  great  ramintain-clmins  form  a.s  it  were  but- 
iressea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range,  being  the  most 
southerly  of  those  articulations  we  have  spoken  of.  The 
one.  willed  the  Sierra  de  Conlosu,  lies  between  the  thirty- 
thinl  and  thirty-first  degrees  of  latitude,  advancing  like  a 
promontory  into  the  pampas  (plains)  of  tlto  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
Hfi  far  as  the  sixty-fifth  degree  of  longitude  : the  other,  called 
the  Sierra  de  Salta,  which  ha.s  a ginicral  direction  parallel  to 
the  other,  lies  Iwtween  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-fourth 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  extends  eastward  to  the  sixty-fourth 
degn'o  of  longitude,  or  about  400  miles  from  the  axis  of  the 
Andes.  In  neither  of  these  offsets  do  the  mountains  rise 
to  any  wmsidcrable  elevation. 

In  the  Chilian  Andes  the  steep  face  is  on  the  eastern  side, 
to  which  there  is  not  a progressive  ascent,  as  on  the  western 
side  from  the  Pacific. 

Between  the  western  fool  of  the  Andes  of  Chili  and  the 
JK'O,  the  fa«'e  of  the  country  is  diversiflwl  with  several  low 
ridges  of  hills.  gTaduRlly  diminishing  in  height  ns  they  come 
nearer  the  coast,  and  interseclecl  by  the  numcMus  streams 
wliich  flow  from  the  inountnin.s.  Some  of  these  are  branches 
from  the  central  ridge,  others  run  jiarallel  to  it,  but  the 
highest  do  not  exceed  2500  feet  al>ove  the  sea.  The  breadth 
of  ihc  Andes  in  this  part  of  their  course  i«  very  various: 
the  broadest  part  is  lrt*twccn  Mendoza  and  Santiago,  and  it 
is  probably  not  less  than  1 10  miles. 

The  Afuiet  of  Peru  eomprehend  that  part  of  tlic  range 


between  the  twenty-fourth  and  sixth  degrees  of  south  lati- 
tude, a space  of  about  1250  miles.  Their  Bouthem  extre- 
mity is  situated  in  the  modem  republic  of  Bolivia,  which  in- 
cludes the  antient  provinces  of  Upper  Peru.  The  great  moun- 
tain-system. from  the  straits  of  Magalhaens  to  the  porallel 
of  Arica,  in  18°  28' S.  lat..  has  a uniform  direction  from 
south  to  north,  never  deviating  more  than  five  degrees  cast ; 
but  from  that  point  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  N.W.  and  con- 
tinues in  the  same  direction  until  it  reaches  the  fifth  degree 
of  latitude,  when  it  again  suddenly  changes  to  N.E.,  the 
line  of  coast  following  the  inflections  of  tbe  mountains  ; thus 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Andes  of  Peru  lies  two  degrees 
of  longitude  west  of  the  southern  termination.  Between  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  degrees  of  latitude,  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Potosi,  the  range  separates  into  two  great 
branrlu**,  now  called  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cordilleras 
of  B^divia.  The  eastern  Conlillcra  continues  in  a northerly 
course,  with  an  inclination  to  tlw  west,  for  about  50b  hundroil 
miles,  terminating  in  a plain  watered  by  the  Pam,  one  of 
tho  groat  feeder*  of  the  Amazon ; and  in  this  ('ordiliera 
the  Andes  attain  their  greatest  elevation.  Chitnboraio, 
about  80  mile*  south  of  the  city  of  Quito,  was  long  considered 
to  lie  the  loftiest  point  in  the  whole  range,  being,  according 
to  Humboldt,  .1350  toises.  or  21,436  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  : but  if  the  trigonometrical  measurements  of  Mr. 
Pontland  arc  to  Im  relied  on.  there  arc  two  mountains  in 
the  eastern  cordillera  of  Bolivia  which  are  considerably 
higher,  viz.  tho  Cerm  Nevada  de  Illimani,  ea*tw.ird  of  the 
city  of  J.A  Paz,  which  is  24.350,  and  the  Cerro  Nevfula  de 
Sorata.  which  is  25,250  feet  above  the  sea. 

Wo  have  mentioned  the  two  great  buttresses  of  the  Andes 
of  Chili,  the  Sierra  de  Cordova  and  the  Sierm  de  Salta  : a 
third,  and  one  of  far  greater  extent,  occur*  lietween  the 
twenty-second  and  seventeenth  degrees  of  latitude,  calhxl 
tho  Sierra  Nevada  de  Cochabamba.  It  constitutes  a great 
lateral  branch,  which  sepanites  from  the  main  range  of  the 
Andes,  l>etwefn  the  cities  of  1.JI  PuxandOniro.  The  general 
direction  of  the  mmiPtains  composing  this  vast  group  is  from 
west  to  oast,  and  they  form  on  this  part  the  water-shed 
of  rivers  which  run  on  one  side  into  the  Amazon,  on  the 
other  into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Their  eastern  slope  is  very 
rapid,  and  their  most  lofty  Kummits  exceed  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow,  which  is  here  14,7oo  fi>et  alwvo  the  sea, 
and  these  are  hiliulted  in  the  mirthern  part  of  (he  group. 
Between  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  degrees  of  latitude  the 
eastern  and  western  Cordilleras  of  Bolivia  unite,  and  form 
the  great  raountnin-group  of  Cuico.  By  the  bifurcation 
and  this  subsequent  reunion  of  the  range,  a va^t  table-land 
is  inclosed  at  an  elevation  of  12,700  feot  aUivc  the  sea. 
containing  an  area  of  3500  sr(uare  leagues,  covered  with 
fruitful  fields  and  populous  town*.  It  contains  the  great 
Lake  of  Titicaca,  the  surface  of  which  extends  over  448 
square  leagues,  and,  atNvmling  to  HuraboUlt,  is  more  than 
twenty  times  as  large  as  the  I.,ake  of  Genova.  This  table- 
land or  basin  is  inclosed  on  every  side,  and  there  lictng  no 
outlet,  the  water*  which  flow  down  from  the  surruundmg 
mountains  into  the  lake  must  l>c  curried  off  Mileiy  by  eva- 
poration from  its  widely-extended  surface. 

The  group  of  Cuzco,  jso  calletl  from  the  city  of  that  name, 
on  its  ea-stern  boundary,  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  of 
those  lateral  assemblages  of  mountains  which  occur  at 
intervals  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  having  an 
extent  of  surface  three  time*  a*  largo  u*  the  whole  of 
Swilrcrland.  and  with  a mean  licight  of  830u  ft*cl.  Pro- 
ceeding N AV'.  from  this  group,  n second  bifumitiun  of  the 
range  takes  place,  near  the  thirteenth  degree  of  latitude,  the 
ca.stem  chain  extending  eastward  of  tho  city  of  Guanta,  the 
western  holding  a course  to  the  west  of  Guancavelica.  Tliey 
unite  again  l>etween  the  tenth  and  eleventh  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. to  form  the  group  of  Pasco,  inclosing  another  basin, 
or  rather  table-land,  having  an  elevation  of  nearly  ll.bOO 
feel  above  the  sea.  but  not  one-half  *o  large  as  the  table- 
land of  Titicaca.  In  the  western  chain  there  am  two 
mountains  covererl  with  perpetual  snow,  called  Toldo  de  la 
Nieve,  (tent  of  snow.)  which  are  set*ii  fmm  the  city  of  Tjma. 
North  of  the  gnmp  of  I*nsco.  the  Andes  divide  into  three 
parallel  brunches,  or  subordinate  cluiins,  which  continue  to 
the  frontiers  of  Colombia,  where  they  unite  again  in  the 
group  of  I»xa,  alxmt  the  fifth  degree  of  latitude.  The 
eastern  and  central  chains  arc  of  comparatively  low  clcvu- 
tion,  for  in  no  part  of  their  course  do  they  attain  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow  : but  the  western  chain,  which  runsabmg  the 
coast,  has  the  three  snow-claii  sutnimU  of  PelegaUw.  Moya- 


pata,  and  nuaylUla^.  Between  tlii»  lo&C  mountain,  aituated 
near  Guaniurltuc*),  iu  latilmW  7°  5d'.  and  Cbiiuboruzo,  u 
distance  of  more  tlian  -tOU  miles,  llie  Andes  rise  in  no  part 
to  the  lici^bt  of  the  {K'rpetual  snow  liiuit.  Between  the 
mountaiu'run^  and  the  western  ocean.  Uie  low  country  of 
Peru  is  very  narrow,  rarely  exceeding  50  miles. 

The  Atuift  of  Colombia. — At  the  northern  liiuit  of  tlie 
group  of  Loxa,  between  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  of 
ssouth  latitude,  the  main  range  divides  into  two  subordinate 
chains,  or  cordilloras,  which  inclose  the  longitudinal  valley 
of  Cuen<;a  by  their  uniting  in  latitude  2°  27'  to  form  the 
gn>up  of  Assuay,  which  last  contains  a table-land,  or  pla- 
teau, at  an  elevation  of  15,520  feet,  almost  within  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow.  Beyond  tliis  group  another  biturcalion 
takes  place,  the  eastern  cordillera  containing  the  great 
mountains  ufChimboruto  121,415  feel)  and  Yliniza  (17,3il6) : 
the  western  oonlillera  containing  the  mountains  of  Sangay 
ond  of  Cotopaxi  (18.S5B).  The  chains  unite  in  the  narrow 
ridge  of  Chisinche  for  a short  di&taitcc,  but  spread  out  again 
shortly  afterwards  to  form  the  vast  table-land  of  Quito,  which 
is  bounded  by  stupendous  mountains  on  Uie  oast  side,  and  is 
inclosed  by  the  reunion  of  the  chains  at  the  volcano  of 
Imbaburo,  in  latitude  20'  N.,  near  Villa  de  Ibarra.  In 
the  eastern  cordillera  are  the  mountains  of  Antisana(19.126 
feet)  and  Cayambe  (19.625);  in  the  western,  arc  Pichincha 
(15.924)  and  Cotochache  (16,428).  These  chains  inclose  a 
tabic-land,  which  is  divided  longitudinally  by  low  hills,  and 
un  the  east  of  these  are  Uve  plateaus  of  Puembo  and  Cbillo; 
on  the  west,  thr»se  of  Quito,  Ihaquito,  and  Turubamba.  Thu 
evpialor  passes  through  a village  in  the  valley  of  Quito.  In 
m»  part  of  the  Andes  are  there  so  many  culos.sal  mountains 
brought  together  as  on  the  oast  and  west  of  tins  vast  table- 
land of  the  proviiu'c  of  Quito,  one  degree  and  n half  to  the 
MOuth.  and  a quarter  of  a degree  to  the  north  of  the  equator. 

The  reunion  of  the  cordilleras  near  Villa  do  Ibarra  forms 
the  grtHip  of  Ltw  Piwtos,  north  of  the  table-land  of  Quito,  in 
whiidi  arxH  situated  the  volcanos  of  Cuinbat,  Chiles,  and 
Pastn.  The  general  direction  of  the  Andes  from  the 
north>*m  extremity  of  the  table-land  of  Quito  to  the  neigh- 
biMirluxxl  of  the  city  of  Popayan,  changes  from  N.  5®  K.  to 
N.  36®  B.,  f«dl«)wing  the  direction  of  the  coasts  of  Esme- 
mldas  and  Biirbacoas,  North  east  of  the  city  of  Almagucr. 
the  great  range  again  divides,  and  the  sul)ordinate  chains 
do  not  unite  again.  The  eastern  branch  spreads  out  to  form 
the  group  called  Paramo  (desert)  delas  Papas,  in  which  are 
situatetl  the  sources  of  the  Magdalena,  and  its  tributary  the 
Cauca;  and  in  latitude  2®  5',  this  group  sends  off  two 
branches,  by  which  we  have  the  Amies  now  divide<l  into 
three  subonlinate  chains,  viz.,  the  eastern  and  central  wmhl- 
lera.H  uf  New  Granada,  springing  from  the  Paramo  de  las 
Papas,  and  the  western  cordillera  of  New  Granada,  which 
has  continued  in  an  unbroken  ridge  from  the  bifurcation  of 
the  main  range  near  the  city  of  Almaguer.  The  eastern 
cordillera  extends  towards  Santa  Fe  do  Bogota  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  dc  Merida,  east  of  the  Mogtlolena  river:  the 
central  conlillera  runs  parallel  with  the  eastern  to  the  fiAh 
degree  of  latitude,  forming  with  it  the  sides  of  the  valley  of 
the  .Magdiilona,  and  it  continues  to  divide  that  river  from  the 
Cauca  until  their  junction  in  latitude  9'  23’.  Tlie  w estern 
oonhUera  separates  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  from  the  low 
country  of  Cnoco,  which  last  forms  the  eastern  shore*  of  the 
gulf  of  Panama.  In  the  central  conlillera  is  the  celebrated 
pass  of  Quindiu.  l>etwcen  the  cities  of  Santa  Fo  do  Bogota 
and  Popayan.  Between  the  second  and  fifth  dcgree.s  of 
latitude  there  are  many  places  where  the  mountains  rise 
al)ove  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  ; the  most  elevated  arc 
the  Pic  de  Tolima.  in  latitude  4®  46',  which  is  18,314  feet, 
and  is  the  highest  point  in  the  range  of  the  Andes  north  of 
the  equator.  But.  in  no  part  of  the  eastern  conlillera,  within 
the  same  degrees  of  lalilude,  is  tliere  any  height  which 
exceeds  I2.7t>u  feet:  in  latitude  .5®  50',  however,  there  are 
the  snowy  summits  of  Chita,  and  in  latitude  8®  12'  those  of 
Muchuchies,  and  it  is  only  in  this  eastern  cordillera  that  any 
mountains  rise  to  the  perpetual  snow  limit  beyond  the  fiftfi 
degree  of  latitude.  The  slope  of  this  cordillera  is  extremely 
rapid  to  the  east,  where  It  lionnds  the  basin  of  the  Mela  and 
Orinoco,  but  on  the  w»‘sfcm  side  then*  are  several  abutments, 
in  the  form  of  great  plateanH,  nr  table-lands,  and  on  these 
arc  situate*!  the  cities  of  Santa  Fe  *le  Bogota,  Tunjn.  S4iga- 
inoso,  and  I>eiro.  Tliey  have  im  elevation  «»f  from  8.’J00  to 
9000  feet.  The  western  rmxlillera  of  Now  Granaila  is  low, 
compared  with  the  eastern  and  ccnlml,  the  highest  point, 
the  Pic  de  Torra,  situated  S.K.  of  the  city  of  Nuvita.  not 


' rising  to  the  limit  uf  perpetual  snow.  There  is  a gradual 
fall  of  the  chain  to  the  mouth  uf  the  Atrato  on  the  Caribbean 
Seu,  where  there  is  a complete  teriniuation  of  the  great 
mountain-range  uf  South  America;  iK-twceii  Ciipica,  a 
small  soii-port  in  the  province  of  Biruquele,  on  the  Pacific, 
and  the  Rio  Naipi,  winch  falls  into  the  Atrato  4 5 miles 
above  its  mouth,  there  is  nearly  a dead  fiat,  at  leoat  the 
plain  is  unbroken  by  any  perceptible  ridge. 

llic  range  of  the  mountain-system  of  the  Andes  may  be 
said  to  tenumate  towards  the  east.  wh»*ro  the  eastern  cor- 
dillera of  New  Graiudu,  or  what  has  l^eeii  called  the  Andes 
of  Cumlinamarca,  fonn  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida:  but 
they  ore  united  to  the  mountains,  which  run  from  we.st  to 
oust  along  the  coast  of  Caracas,  or  Vcnciuela,  by  tbo  four 
Paramos  of  Timotes,  Niquitao,  Boci)u5,  and  Las  Uusas, 
which  aro  fmm  HUUU  to  lU.OUO  feet  higli.  Thu  mountain, 
system  of  Venezuela  extends  ,500  miles,  from  the  Ande.s  of 
Cundinumarca  to  the  gulf  of  Pariu,  and,  like  tlie  great 
range  of  the  Andes,  is  composed  of  a scries  of  parallel 
chains  inclosing  longitudinal  valleys,  or  table-lands,  at  great 
elevations.  The  Silla  de  Caraccus  is  Uie  loftiest  p'lint.  and 
rises  8630  feet  above  the  sea.  [See  Amkrica.] 

North  of  the  central  cordillera  of  Nevr  Granada,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a great  plain  which  extends  from  Aie  della  u( 
tbo  Rio  Grande  de  la  Magdalena  to  tl:e  sea  lake  of  Mara- 
caybo,  there  rises  a vast  insulated  mountains  called 

the  Sierra  Nevaila  de  Santa  Marta.  Tliev  extend  about  45 
miles  from  wc«t  to  co^t,  and  their  highest  summits — El 
Picacho  and  La  Horqueta— rise  beyoinl  tho  limit  of  perpe- 
tual snow.  No  exact  measurements  of  these  height.s  have 
l>ecn  made,  but  Humboldt  estimates  the  most  elevated  to  lie 
19,000  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea. 

Tho  higher  regions  of  the  Andes  present  themijelves  under 
three  different  forms: — the  active  volcanos,  such  as  Coto- 
paxi, which  have  only  one  crater  of  vast  dimcn.Mons,  are 
conical  mountains,  witlv  summits  more  or  Ic>>s  truncated. 
Those  which  have  been  torn  by  a long  succession  of  erup- 
tions have  a jaggtd  outline,  being  composcil  of  numerous 
shaq>  points,  like  what  are  called  needles  in  the  Alps.  The 
lliird  is  the  mumled  f-vrin,  like  Chimborazo,  tho  most  ma- 
jestic  of  all,  which,  when  seen  from  the  Pacific,  in  a clear 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  stands  prominently  out  from  all  the 
suiTounding  mountains,  and  towen  proudly  on  the  coast  of 
tho  Andes,  like  the  dumc  of  St.  Peter's  looking  down  upon 
tho  antient  monuments  of  the  Capitol.  The  Andes  apjn'ar 
as  a chain  only  when  seen  fhnu  a distance.  When  wc  are 
placed  within  the  range,  as  in  the  tahlu-lund  uf  Quito,  we 
see  an  assemblage  of  insulated  mountains  rising  from  the 
plateau.  Thus  all  those  vulcanic  peaks,  such  as  i'irhiiicha, 
Cayaralic,  and  Cotopaxi,  although  they  have  «*purnte 
names,  constitute,  for  more  than  half  their  height,  one  mas.s, 
but  they  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  (he  table-land  of 
Quito  osdistinct  mountains  rising  out  of  a plain.  The  great 
elevation  of  such  table-lands  makes  it  difficult  to  lielieve 
the  height  of  the  mountains  to  be  so  considerable.  Thus 
ChimlHirazo  is  273  feet  less  in  elevation  above  the  plateau 
ftniu  which  it  rises  than  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  altove 
the  valley  of  Chamoutii,  and  mountains,  which  would  astonish 
us  by  their  height  if  they  rose  at  once  from  the  sea  shore, 
look  like  low  hills  on  the  Cordilleras.  Humboldt  and  Bon- 
pland  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  reach  the  Miiiimit 
of  Chimborazo ; they  ascended,  however,  to  the  height  of 
1 9,280  feet,—  a greater  elevation  than  had  ever  betui  tro*l  by- 
man  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  3546  feet  higherthan  the 
top  of  Mont  Hlanc. 

Among  the  majestic  and  varied  scenes  which  tho  Cor- 
(lillcraa  present,  says  Huiulioldt,  tlie  valleys  produce  the 
most  stnaing  effeots  u|Kin  llio  imagination  of  the  European 
traveller.  The  enormous  lieight  of  the  mountains  cannot 
be  seen  as  a whole  except  at  a ronsiderublc  distance,  and 
when  wc  are  in  the  plains  which  extend  from  tho  c*iost  to 
the  foot  of  the  central  chain.  The  table-lands  whirh 
surround  the  summits  covered  with  perpetual  snow  are, 
for  the  most  part,  elevated  from  8009  to  1 0,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ixcan.  That  circumstance  dimi- 
nishes tc  a ccrbiin  extent  the  imnres.sion  of  grandeur 
pnwluctsl  liy  the  colossal  masses  of  t’himliorazo,  (Jotopaxi, 
and  Antisana.  when  si‘en  from  the  table-land.s  of  Riobanihn 
and  Quito.  But  it  is  not  with  the  valleys  as  with  the  moun- 
tains: deeper  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  the  valleys  of  the  C.’onlillcras  present  situations  so 
wild  an  to  fill  the  mind  with  fear  ami  ailiuiration.  They  are 
formed  by  va-i  rents,  clothed  with  a vigorous  vcgi  tatioi*. 
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ami  of  5uch  a depth  that  Vi-»uviu»  mittht  l»e  placed  in  them 
without  overtopping  the  nearest  heights.  Thus,  the  sides 
of  the  celebrated  valleys  of  Chola  and  Cutaco  are  4875  and 
4225  feet  in  perpendicular  heights  ; their  breadth  doe*  not 
exceed  '2600  feet.  The  deepest  valley  in  Europe  is  that  of 
Ordesa  in  the  Pyrenees,  a part  of  Mont  Perdu;  hut  this, 
according  to  Ramond,  is  not  more  than  320u  feet  deep. 

The  Andes  contain  tlie  sources  of  the  greatest  rivers  of 
the  world,  the  Amazon,  and  the  I.,a  Plato,  besides  many 
others  of  considerable  extent,  sucli  as  the  Magdalena  and 
Orinoco  ; but  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent,  owing  to 
the  proximity  of  tlie  mountains  to  the  sea,  there  is  no  river 
of  any  magnitude. 

Gkolooical  Stkucturk. — We  are  indebted  for  nearly 
all  the  information  we  possess  on  this  subject  to  the  Baron 
Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  but,  for  reasons  which  we  shall 
presently  show,  what  he  has  tohl  us  conveys  little  more  than 
a general  knowlc<lgo  of  the  uxwlenre  of  certain  classes  of 
took*  and  minerals.  When  tliat  illustrious  traveller  leA 
Eurojie  to  visit  South  America,  geology  was  in  a very 
different  state  from  that  in  which  it  now  is.  He  had 
been  educated  at  Freyl»erg  under  Werner,  in  a wdiool 
where  niineralogical  characters  were  too  exclusively  dwell 
upon  as  a principal  test  for  determining  the  ages  of  rocks, 
and  where  theoretical  «tpmioiis,  founded  on  extremely 
limite<l  observations,  prevailed  too  much.  The  organic 
remains  contained  in  the  strata  were  treated  ns  of  sub- 
ordinate importance,  the  fletermination  of  species  among 
these  had  scarcely  been  attempted,  and  thus  the  great 
principle  now  acted  upon  of  determining  the  order  of  suc- 
cession of  the  stratihed  deposits,  not  by  the  mineral  com- 
position of  the  tiK-k.  but  hy  the  species  of  the  organic  re- 
mains which  it  contains,  was  almost  unknown ; and  the 
grand  dinsion  of  the  stratilliHl  formations  termed  Tertiary, 
has  been  established  by  the  discoveries  of  geologists  since  the 
period  when  Humboldt  returned  from  i!>outh  America.  We 
have  therefore  to  regret  that  many  of  the  observations  of 
that  accomplished  traveller  are  unavailable  in  the  present 
more  advanced  state  of  geological  science  on  account  of  their 
being  described  in  the  theoretical  language  of  the  Kreyberg 
school,  and  having  reference  to  doctrines  of  Wenier, 
which  later  obsen'ations  have  proved  to  lie  untenable. 
^Vbcn,  in  describing  the  unstratifiod  rucks  he  speak.s  of  old 
and  new  granites,  of  primitive  and  tniiiHition  syenites  and 
poT])hyries,  the  terms  are  searcclv  inldligible  to  a modern 
geologist,  or  at  least  convey  to  him  no  facts  upon  which 
general  reasonings  with  regard  to  the  rucks  themselves,  or 
the  strata  with  which  they  are  associated,  C4in  safely  be 
founded.  But  the  zoological  rhararters  of  strata  spread 
over  so  vast  an  extent  of  country  could  only  be  adequately 
described  by  the  unite<i  labours,  during  a long  perio<l  of 
observation,  of  many  geologists,  previou.sly  well  instructed  in 
all  the  knowledge  of  modern  rimes  respecting  organic  re- 
mains, and  it  is  tberefuru  no  reproach  to  Baron  Humboldt  if 
he  has  leA  that  field  unexplored.  Geology  formed  also  but 
a part  of  the  many  objects  whichengaged  his  attention ; and 
when  we  trace  the  line  of  his  route,  and  compare  his  oppor- 
tunities of  personal  observation  with  the  extent  of  country 
which  he  never  saw,  we  discover  at  once  that  all  he  could 
tell  us  is  but  a small  rartioii  of  the  geological  phenomena 
of  that  vast  region.  If  it  has  ^uired  yean  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  many  labourers  to  arrive  at  our  present  know- 
ledge of  the  geologv  of  Europe ; if  a single  volcano,  like 
..Etna,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  naturalists  for  hall’ 
a century,  the  obscrv'atioiis  of  the  latest  inquirers  bringing 
to  light  important  facts  unnoticed  by  their  predecessors, 
what  could  bu  expected  from  the  single  visit  of  a single 
individual,  however  great  his  powers,  to  awboleamtinent  of 
volcanoes,  many  of  which  greatly  surpass  ..Etna  itself  in 
magnitude?  Of  this  HumtMldt  was  himself  fully  aware, 
for  he  says,  dee  CordxUirei,  p.  4)  ‘ Ages  would  not 

suffice  to  obser^'e  the  beauties  and  discover  the  wonders 
which  luriirc  has  laAnslicd  over  an  extent  of  two  (liousand 
five  hundred  miles,*  from  the  strait  of  Magellan  to  the  coast 
bordering  on  eastern  Asia.  I shall  lielicve  that  1 have 
aitaiiu*d  mv  object,  if  the  feeble  sketches  contained  in  this 
work  shall  excite  other  travellers  toiisit  the  regions  I have 
traversed.'  Ho  is  here  speaking,  it  is  true,  of  natural 
sreuery,  but  we  may  reasijnably  suppose  that  he  would  say 
the  same  regarding  all  the  other  natural  objects  of  bis 
research.  In  everything  which  relates  to  the  exact  detei*' 
mination  of  the  ages  of  the  sedimentary  tloposiLs;  the 
* iWraan 


cliangcs  of  position  which  they  have  undergone ; the  or- 
ganic remains  which  they  contain  ; the  alluvial  accumula- 
tions  of  even*  period ; the  relative  ages  of  the  unstraufled 
and  lulcanic  rocks  to  each  other,  and  to  the  strata  with 
'Which  they  are  associated,  in  short,  with  regard  to  almost  all 
the  most  important  phienomena  upon  which  the  general 
principles  of  the  science  of  geology  depend,  the  Andes,  and. 
ii»dee<i,  the  w’holc  continent  of  South  America,  may  l>e  con- 
sidered as  remaining  still  an  unexplored  field.  Wc  are 
far  from  undervaluing  the  labours  of  Humixildt;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  always  looked  with  admiration  and  as- 
tonishment at  » hat  he  accomplished,  both  by  his  own  obser- 
vation and  by  the  skilful  manner  in  which  he  has  made  use 
of  materials  obtained  from  others.  But  it  is  important  for 
the  cause  of  science  that  too  ready  an  assent  should  not  be 
given  to  the  sweeping  fKneralizalions  which  have  sometimes 
been  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  his  observations;  for  a 
more  deliberate  investigatiun  will  show  that  all  we  learn  from 
the  perusal  of  his  works,  respecting  the  geology  of  South 
America,  does  not  amount  to  much  more  than  a know'ledge 
of  the  existence  of  certain  great  classes  of  rocks,  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  continent,  in  so  far  as  their  mineral 
composition  is  ronrerned,  and  a broad  outline  of  their  re- 
lative positions  ; together  with  some  interesting  particulars 
concerning  the  great  features  of  volcanic  action  on  a stupen- 
dous scale.  Humboldt,  by  those  researches,  mu^t  ewer 
be  considered  us  having  made  a most  important  contri- 
bution to  geological  science.  From  the  materials  scattered 
through  his  various  works,  and  from  a few  hints  supplied  by 
others,  we  have  been  enabled  Ui  draw  up  the  following  brief 
sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  Andes,  as  well  as  most  of  that 
which  we  have  said  upon  the  general  forms  and  bearing  of 
the  mountain-range.  Such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  more  fully  than  we  are  able  to  do  in  this 
place,  consistently  with  the  plan  of  the  work,  must  go  to  the 
original  sources,  especially  to  the  volumes  of  Humboldt, 
where  they  will  find  an  abundance  of  matter  the  most  varied, 
instructive,  and  entertaining. 

The  researches  of  Humboklt  did  not  extend  beyond  tlie 
provinces  of  Upper  Peru,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Andes  of  Chili  and  Patagonia  is  extremely 
scanty.  Travellers  speak  of  meeting  in  their  routes  across 
the  mountains  with  granite  and  mica-slate,  and  clay-slate, 
porphyry,  sandstuno,  and  »o  forth : and  the  low  countries 
between  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  the  base  of  the  Andes 
is  said  to  be  composed  of  secondary  rocks,  including  l>eds  of 
coal.  How  little  geological  infumiation  such  notices  convey 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  ])uint  out.  Thus  two  thousand 
miles  of  this  vast  mountain-range,  containing,  no  doubt,  the 
most  curious  and  important  geological  phaniomeoa,  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  wholly  unknown  to  us.  Ticrra  del  Fuego, 
or  the  ‘ land  of  fire.'  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  volcanoes  having  been  seen  on  it ; but, 
except  that  which  Captain  Hall  saw  at  a distani'e  in  a 
state  of  activity,  in  1822.  no  otlier  is  known.  This  volcano 
is  placed  near  the  Beagle  Channel.  (54®  48'  S.  laL,  6S®  W. 
long.)  and  still  n.>sts  on  the  sole  authority  of  Captain  Hsl). 
The  range  of  the  Andes,  as  we  have  remarked,  if  we  con- 
sidor  the  mountains  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  belong  to  them, 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  western  part  of  the  largest  island 
funning  the  group  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  called  King  Charles's 
South  (.and.  and  in  the  adjoining  westerly  islands  of 
Clarence  and  Desolation.  Ma^alen  Sound,  which  divides 
King  Charles's  Land  from  Clarence  Island,  separates  also  the 
clay-slate  from  the  more  crystalline  rocks  of  Clarence  Island, 
which  are  greenstone;  and,  on  the  cast  side  of  Clarence 
Island,  mica-slate.  The  clay-slate  contains  Mount  Sar- 
miunto,  already  referred  to.  and  east  of  it.  Mount  Buckland, 
which  is  described  ‘ as  a pyramidal  block  of  xlate.  with  a sharp- 
pointed  apex,  and  entirely  covered  with  perpetual  snow.'  Its 
height  is  stated  at  about  4(Ui0  feet.  This  slate  formation, 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  strait,  contains  long  valleys, 
often  furnished  with  a rich  mould,  and  producing  trees  of 
considerable  dimcnt^ions.  The  region  ea.^t  of  the  clay  slate, 
at  least  along  the  north  shore  of  the  strait,  prixluccs  nothing 
but  grass : and  that  west  of  it,  only  stunted  trees.  It  is 
also  remarkable,  that  tin*  imiunicrablc  small  islands  which 
characterize  the  wi*stem  parU  of  the  strait  arc  not  found 
in  the  slate  formation.  '1  hts  forruation  extends  from  Cape 
Famine  in  Brunswick  Peninsula,  across  the  strait,  and  along 
the  Gabriel  Channel  and  Admiralty  .Sound,  in  a dircclion 
E.  $.  K.,  and  possibly  continues  to  Ca|>e  Success,  at  the 
strait  I-e  Maire.  The  east  shore  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  par- 
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taken  of  the  character  of  the  Pata^nian  Pampas.  The 
south  bhoren  of  Ilobtc  and  Navoriu  LslamU,  whirh  also 
belong  to  the  Tierra  del  Fuugo  group,  arc  koniblende. 
which  is  also  the  chief  component  part  of  Cape  Horn. 

Clareneo  Island  is  of  a more  rugged  form  than  King 
Charles's  Land,  and  tolerably  verdant;  in  the  Barbara  I 
channel,  which  so)>arate$  it  from  Desolation  Island,  the  ^ 
fragments  of  rocks  which  compose  the  small  islands  arc 
thickly  strewed,  and  form  the  transition  to  the  rough 
granitic'  mountains  of  the  western  part  of  Magalhaen's 
•trait.  The  highest  mountains,  as  wc  have  obscr\ed.  are  in 
the  slate  formation,  on  tlie  western  side  of  King  Charles's 
South  Land.  (See  the  articles  Straits  of  Magalhakns 
and  Tierra  dkl  Fuego;  and  Captain  King's  CharU.) 

Volcanos  are  said  to  exist  in  the  Andes  of  Patagonia : 
and  of  these  there  aro  mentioned  San  Clemente  in  lat 
Mcdialara  in  laL  44°  30^  and  Minebimavidar  in  lat.  43°.  I 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  physical  constitution  of  , 
the  Andes  of  Chili  is  the  great  extent  of  volcanic  action  that  | 
has  existed  in  past  ages  and  is  still  in  operation.  No  less  i 
than  nineteen  points  of  eruption,  situat^  in  a continuous  ] 
line  from  south  to  north,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  | 
range,  which  have  heaped  up  their  ejected  matter  so  as  to 
form  lofty  mountains,  have  received  distinct  names,  and 
there  are  probably  many  more  of  no  inconsiderable  im> 
portance  which  are  still  unknown.  The  most  remarkable  ' 
of  the  volcanoes  of  Chili  arc  ViUarica  in  lat  39'’  8',  Maypu  I 
in  UL  34°  10',  and  Pctcroa  in  lat.  35°  15'.  Villarica  is  i 
always  in  a state  of  activity,  and  may  be  seen,  it  is  said,  at  | 
a distance  of  150  miles.  Our  more  detaile<l  geological  dc>  I 
•cription  is,  from  want  of  materials,  confinetl  to  tl)c  Andes 
of  Peru  and  Colombia,  and  especially  the  latter.  i 

The  Stratified  Rock*.  \ 

Gneiss  is  found  at  intervals  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  tho  range,  often  associated  with  granite,  and  often  passing 
into  mica-slate.  It  frequently  contains  large  quantities  of  , 
garnet.  ! 

MicA'Slate  is,  next  to  porphyry,  tho  rock  of  most  fre*  ' 
quent  occurrence  in  the  Andes,  and  more  especially  north 
of  the ‘equator.  In  the  Neva<la  do  Quindiu  of  New  Granada, 
it  attains  a thickness  of  more  than  3800  feet ; it  contains,  in 
some  places,  be<ls  of  granular  limestone,  occasionally  re- 
sembling the  finest  Carrara  marble ; but  limestone,  subor- 
dinate to  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  is  a much  more  rare  occur- 
rence than  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Not  far  from 
Popayan,  it  contains  beds  of  (luartx  and  beds  of  gypsum.  | 
sulphur  Iteing  found  in  the  quartz,  and  in  one  place  Hum-  j 
boldt  observed  a bed  of  lamellar  graphite.  It  often  passes 
by  insensible  gradations  into  clay-slate. 

Clay-Slate  occupies  a space  of  small  extent  in  the 
Andes.  North  of  the  equator,  it  is  found  immediately 
under  secondary  formations  in  the  table-land  of  Santa  Fc  dc 
Bogota,  and  south  of  the  equator  it  serves  as  a basis  to  the 
porphyr}’  in  the  Andes  of  Quito.  It  is  found  immediately 
beneath  a secondary  limestone  at  the  height  of  12,800  feet 
in  the  ridge  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  and  rests  on  granite  on 
the  western  declinty  of  the  same  part  of  tho  range : but 
Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  tho  chief  mass  of  the  slate-rocks 
of  South  America  belongs  to  the  transition  series  of  the 
Wemeiiau  sehooU  rather  than  to  |vimary  strata. 

QvAKTt  Roes.  South  of  Chim^taio,  near  Heeatacumba,  | 
in  the  Andes  of  Quito,  there  occur  enormous  masses  of  quarts 
rock  mixed  with  mica.  The  primitive  quarts  observed  m the 
mountains  of  Europe  cannot  be  compared  in  thickness  n6r 
extent  to  that  of  South  America : on  the  weetem  declivity  of 
the  Andes  of  Pern,  it  attains  the  enormous  thickness  of  6000 
feet,  and  there  and  elsewhere  it  covers  many  leagues.  It 
contains  gold,  mercury,  and  specular  iron  in  many  places, 
and  in-  tho  celebrated  sulphur  mountain  of  Tiscan,  in  lati- 
tude 2^  13^  S.,  the  sulphur  is  contained  in  a bed  of  quartz 
13(X)  feet  thick,  subordinate  to  mica-slate,  at  an  elevation 
of  8000  feet.  Gold  and  tolphor  are  also  found  in  a quart: 
rock  in  the  Andes  of  Peru  near  Caxamarca,  and  the  celemtod 
qaicksilver  mines  of  Ouancaveliea  in  Pern  are  also  in  the 
same  rock. 

Red  SstvoeTONX.  A red  sandstone  oecvzi  to  a vast 
extent  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  and  over  a great  part  of  Co- 
lombia, not  only  in  tho  Andes,  hut  in  country  east 
of  that  range,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  often 
a coarse  conglomerate,  and  passes  through  all  gradations 
of  structure  to  that  of  a fine-grained  sandstone.  From 
Homboldt^s  description  of  its  occurrence  at  different 
places,  it  sppesn  to  belong  to  different  ages,  to  the  old  red 


sandstone,  or  newer  bedsof  the  grauwacko  series,  and  tu  tlic 
lower  be<ls  of  the  new  re»l  sandstone,  the  rothr  todte  liegmde 
of  the  Germans.  A red  sandstone  covers  an  extent  of 
country  25  leagues  in  Icngtli,  forming  the  whole  table-land 
of  Torqiii  and  Cuenca  ui  the  Andes  of  Quito,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  8300  to  9600  feet,  and  it  rises  in  the  Paramo  do 
Saar  to  the  height  of  12,150  fact,  the  thickness  of  the  whole 
mass  exceeding  5U)0  feet.  Thu  formation  of  red  sandstone 
in  the  province  of  Quito  is  generally  very  argillacoous,  somej 
times  slaty,  and  alternates  with  a conglomerate  containing 
fragments  of  porph>T)‘,  and  Humboldt  found  in  it  trunks  of 
monocotyledonous  trees  four  feet  long  and  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter.  It  also  contains  there  beds  of  an  opaque  limestone, 
and  of  a saccharoid  limestone,  like  the  marble  of  Carrara. 
In  tho  llanos  (plains)  of  Venezuela,  these  immense  steppes, 
or  mountain-plains,  uniform  like  the  surface  of  tho  sea  over 
an  area  of  10.000  leagues,  which  stretch  from  tho  Sierra 
Nevada  de  Merida  to  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  arc  com- 
posed of  a series  of  secoudary  rocks,  the  lowest  of  wliich  is  a 
red  sandstone,  or  conglomerate  of  rounded  fragments  of 
quartz  and  flinty  slate  united  by  an  argillaceous  cement, 
sometimes  of  as  vivid  a red  as  cinnabar.  This  sandstone 
appears  at  the  surface  over  the  greater  part  of  the  llanos,  but 
towards  the  east  it  is  covered  by  beds  of  limestone  and  gyp- 
sum. In  New  Granada,  the  slaty  fine-grained  sandstone 
occurs  to  a greater  extent  than  the  coarse  conglomerate. 
The  latter  diMppears  almost  entirely  when  tlie  formation 
rises  to  5000  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea;  the  sandstone 
of  the  table-land  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  at  an  elevation  of 
10,780  feet,  is  composed  of  small  quartzose  grains,  some- 
times so  closely  united  as  to  give  tho  rock  tho  appearance  of 
a granular  quartz  ; it  nowhere  displays  variegated  colours, 
and  animal  remains  are  extremely  rare  m it.  A similar  red 
sandstone  occurs  in  the  great  table-land  of  Caxamarca  in 
Peru,  at  the  height  of  9350  feet.  In  the  red  sandstone  of 
Santa  Fc  do  Bogota,  beds  of  coal  arc  found,  and  in  tho 
great  tract  of  re«l  sjinilstone,  Wtween  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  Magdalena  and  Santa  Fe.  coal  occurs  in  several  places. 
Coal  is  also  found  at  Huanuco  in  Peru,  at  an  elevation  of 
14.750  feet, — the  greatest  elevation  probably  at  which  coal 
has  yet  been  discovered.  It  occurs  there  in  a compact  lime- 
stone, hut  whether  that  is  a subordinate  formation  in  the 
red  sandstone  does  n«H  appear.  Humboldt  obsersed,  between 
the  seventh  and  eighth  aegrees  of  south  latitude,  a great 
formation,  which  he  has  called  a secondary  quartz  rock,  as 
it  seems  to  replace  the  red  sandstone  on  the  western  decli- 
vity of  the  Andes,  and  is  covered  immediately  by  magnesian 
limestone.  It  is  a granular  and  compact  quartz,  stratified, 
without  ornnio  remains,  and  attains  a thickness  of  several 
thousand  (Mt. 

The  red  sandstone  of  New  Grenada  is  covered  by  lamellar 
gypsum  and  by  fetid  limestone.  In  the  basin  of  the  Cauca 
and  the  plateau  of  Santa  Fe,  the  former  being  5750  feet  lower 
than  tho  other,  the  three  formations  of  sandstone  with  coal, 
gypsum,  and  compact  limestone  succeed  each  other  very 
regularly,  and  at  Zipaquira,  in  the  table-land  of  Santa  Fe, 
rock-salt  associated  with  this  same  gypsum  and  limestone 
has  been  worked  for  ages.  The  saliferous  deposit  is  not  less 
than  830  feet  thick,  and  is  covered  by  great  masses  uf  gra- 
nular gypsum,  the  red  sandstone  appearing  beneath  the 
saliferous  clay.  Deposits  of  rock-salt  and  brine-springs  arc 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  traversing  the  eastern  conlillere  of 
New  Granada  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  for  a distance  of  more 
than  50  leagues.  Rock-salt  is  Elso  found  in  the  Peruvian 
provinces  or  Chachapoyas,  on  tho  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Andes,  and,  what  is  remnrkahlo,  contains  there  masses  of 
^Icna  or  sulphurot  of  load.  At  Huara,  on  the  coast  of 
Peru,  between  IJma  and  Santa,  rock-saJt  is  worked  like 
marble  in  a quarry,  and  at  the  same  place  rocks  of  porphyry' 
pierce  through  be^  of  the  purest  rock-salt.  The  red  sand- 
stone of  the  llanos  of  Venezuela  is  covered  by  a whiusb- 
grey  compact  limestone,  and  above  the  limestone  there 
occurs  gypsum  alternating  with  beds  of  marl.  This  lime- 
stone, according  to  Humteldt,  is  an  equiralent  of  the  zech- 
stein  nf  the  Germans,  the  magnesian  limestone  of  English 
geologists.  It  is  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  And^  of 
Peru,  at  elevations  from  9000  to  14,000  feet,  and  it  contain 
beds  of  bituminous  marl  slate,  with  impressions  of  fish,  (as 
at  Mansfeld,  in  Germany,)  near  Pasco,  in  the  Andes  of  Peru, 
at  the  height  of  12,800  ^t.  In  the  mine  Santa  Barbara, 
near  Guancavellea,  an  immense  bod  of  sandstone,  contain- 
ing a deposit  of  mercury,  is  met  with  in  this  same  limestone. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  the  observations  of  Humboldt. 
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that  nnj  <ff  the  Mcondary  strata  later  than  the  maf^edan 
limestone  occur  in  any  part  of  the  Andes,  or  the  adjoininft 
Country,  which  was  visited  by  him,  and  he  expressly  says 
that  he  never  met  with  either  oolite  or  chalk.  The  only 
tertiary  fortnation  be  speaks  of  is  one  in  the  table-land  of 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  which  appears  to  have  been  a lacus- 
trine deposit,  and  in  which  He  found  enormous  bones  of  the 
extinct  species  called  the  mastodon.  That  the  whole  series 
of  the  secondary  strata  above  the  majmesian  limestone 
should  be  wanting,  and  that  there  should  be  a total  absence 
of  all  tertiary  marine  beds  in  one-half  of  the  continent  of 
South  America  is  very  extraordinary,  and  scarcely  probable. 
But  notwithstanding  this  imperfect  state  of  our  kncnrledcc 
respecting  that  vast  country,  an  eminent  French  pcolopist, 
M.  Blie  ^ Beaumont,  in  bis  eagerness  to  generalise  a 
favourite  theory. — a theory  intended  to  show  a connexion 
between  the  elevation  of  mountain-chains  and  the  extinction 
of  species  of  organic  remains  in  the  successive  sedimentary 
deposits,— has,  of  late,  not  bcsitatcsl  to  declare  his  belief, 
that  the  whole  line  of  the  Andes  must  have  been  upheaved 
bv  a single  and  instantaneous  convulsion : that  that  convul- 
sion was  the  last  which  has  taken  place  in  the  solid  covering 
of  the  earth,  nnd  that,  by  the  agitation  which  it  produced 
in  the  ocean,  it  was  tlie  immediate  cause  of  the  general 
deluge.  So  great  a departure  fh>m  the  rtilcs  by  which  phi- 
losophical inquiries  ought  to  be  guided  is  a remarkable 
|)roof  how  dangerous,  in  a progressive  science,  an  attach- 
meht  tb  a particular  theory  may  prove, — how  very  readily 
arguinciiM  with  a mero  semblance  of  plausibility  will  bo 
admitted,  even  by  a man  who  has  worked  assiduously  in  the 
field  of  obseis-ation,  and  knows  fUll  well  how  extensive  and 
accurate  our  obsers  atlons  roust  l>c,  before  any  general  con- 
clusions can  bofcly  be  deduced  from  them. 

77ie  C/ffjrfra/t/fcrf  ffocftv. 

The  most  elevated  summits  of  the  Andes — the  composition 
of  which  is  known — arc  either  volcanic,  or  are  composed  of 
porphyry.  Granite,  which,  in  the  old  continent,  rises  to 
elevations  of  15.000  Ibet,  is  never  found  at  great  heights  ih 
the  Andes,  and,  indeesl,  forms  but  a small  part  of  their 
external  surface.  Humboldt  says,  that  one  might  pass 
years  in  travelling  through  the  Andes  nf  Quito  and  Peru, 
almost  without  s^ing  it,  and  he  nevcf  met  with  it  at  a 
greater  elevation  than  1 1.500  feet.  It  is  seen  at  the  fbot  of 
the  ran^e  in  the  plains  Of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  and  on 
the  shore  Of  the  Pacific  lietWcen  l.imii  and  Truxillo.  But 
Hutuboldt  difitinguisheS  three  difTertmt  kinds  of  granite, 
mie  which  he  rails  primitive,  and  considers  a.s  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  otlier  rocks  were  deposited.  In  aeroidance 
with  the  Wetnerian  hypothesis ; another,  which  he  makes 
of  posterior  formation  to  gneiss,  but  anterior  to  hiica-slatc ; 
and  tl  third,  oldOf  than  clay-slate,  but  of  a fnrmaiion  subse- 
auent  to  that  Of  mica-slate.  Modem  discoveries  have  shown 
tnat  granites,  undistinguishahle  fVam  one  another  in  their 
mincralogical  characters,  are  associated  with  some  of  the 
most  modem  of  the  secondary  strata ; and  these  distinctions 
of  Humboldt  are  fbunded  upon  erroneous  theoretical  views, 
because  the  granite  that  lies  under  the  gneiss  ntay  hare 
been  prothidm  to  the  surface  later  than  that  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  mica-slate.  The  same  observations  apply  to 
his  old  and  new  syenites,— a variety  of  granite  containing  a 
mixtutt  of  hornblende,  which  1s  found  in  several  parts  nf  The 
Andes  of  Peru  and  Colombia.  Porphyry  is,  by  fhr,  the 
most  widelr-extcndcd  of  all  the  Unstralifled  rocks  of  the 
Andes,  and  Humboldt  distingtiishes  two  kinds,— one  which, 
he  says,  reposes  immediately  upon  primitive  rocks,  and  is 
not  metalliferous;  and  another,  which  is  often  rich  in 
metals  and  appears  to  belong  to  the  transition  period.  The 
prinlltiTe  porpliyry  is  of  rare  occurrence;  il  is  round  on  the 
Western  declivity  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  at  an  elcvatkm  of 
about  3800  feet,  and  rests  immediately  upon  granite.  In 
the  Andes  of  Pent,  Quito,  and  New  Granada,  among  an 
innumerable  variety  of  porpbyritie  rocks,  the  masses  of 
which  are  from  16,000  to  19,000  feet  in  thickness*  there  is 
not  one  whifch  Humboldt  ennsidets  as  belonging  to  the  pri- 
mitive porphyries.  They  often  exhibit  superb  columns,  os 
at  Plsoje,  at  the  western  declivity  of  the  volcano  of  Purace, 
whore  there  Is  a magnificent  colonnade,  the  pillars  of  which 
are  elghtiwn  ft*et  long,  and  formed  of  regular  prisms  of  five, 
six,  and  seven  sides.  They  have  also  very  often  a globular 
stnicturc,  ns  If  the  mass  wore  composi’d  of  an  aggregation 
of  balls,  which  separate  by  decomposition  into  concentric 
layers.  This  globular  structure  Isextremely  common  in  the 
QDStrttifiad  rocks  of  the  Andes.  To  desc^be  the  taribus 


kinds  of  porphyries,  or  even  their  chief  loealitka,  would  be 
both  tedious  and  unprofitable ; it  is  enough  to  say.  that  they 
occur  throughout  the  whole  range  nf  the  Andes,  at  all  ele- 
vations. and  that  the  highest  summits  are  frequently  com- 
posed of  them. 

Next  in  importance  to  porphyry  among  the  rocks  of 
igneous  origin  is  that  calltHl  T*rachyti,  (from  vpojftW, 
tracAus,)  rouph,  because  it  has  a harsh,  rough  feel.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  it,  but  its  most  characteristic  form  is  a 
hard  rock  with  a granular  basis  of  glassy  felspar,  and  in- 
cluding separate  crystals  of  glassy  felspar  usually  with  a 
mixture  of  hornblende,  andof&n  mica:  and  these  materials 
are  united  in  so  many  different  proportions  as  to  produce 
rocks  of  verv  different  aspects.  Trachytes  occur  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  the  Andes  of  (Jhili,  Peru,  and  Co- 
lombia : the  porphyries  arc  often  covered  by  tbem.  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  define  ihe  limits  between  trachTtes  which  pass 
into  porphyry  and  those  which  are  produced  by  active  vol- 
canos. Like  porphyry  and  basalt,  trachyte  is  often  found 
in  columns  of  great  regularity,  as  in  Chimbora.zo,  where  it 
is  met  with  in  slender  prisms  nf  50  feet  long.  It  occurs 
in  enormous  masses,  fbr  Humboldt  says  that  in  Chimborazo 
and  Pklunrha  it  undoubtedly  attains  a thickness  of  from 
14,000  to  18,000  feet,  and  in  continuous  raa.sses.  The 
trachytes  are  roost  frequently  not  covered  by  any  other  fbr- 
mntions  except  recent  volcanic  products,  and  this  il  also,  in 
general,  the  case  with  the  porphyries ; but  these  are  some- 
times covered  by  the  older  sroimentary  deposits,  showing 
that  there  arc  porphyries  of  very  different  ages  in  the  Andes: 
and  there  is  cveiy-  reason  to  *upj>ose  that  trachytes  have 
also  lK*en  formefl  at  various  periods. 

The  Andes  are  often  throughout  a great  extent  wholly 
destitute  of  the  trap-rocks:  neither  in  Chimborazo.  Ann- 
sana,  nor  Pirhineba  are  there  nny  rocks  of  this  class : but 
liBsalt  cburacteri^eil  by  olirine,  and  regularly  columnar,  is 
found  in  the  table-land  of  Quito,  near  Popayan,  and  on  the 
western  banks  of  the  Cauea.  The  basalt,  or  trap-forroatiou. 
ih  the  vicinity  of  Popayan,  as  well  as  in  other  situations  m 
the  Andes,  is  accompanied  by  clay  of  great  thickness,  which 
renders  the  passage  of  the  cordilleras  from  Popayan  to  Quito 
extremely  difficult  during  the  rainy  season. 

Fo/ranos. 

No  part  of  the  world  has  been  subjected  to  greater  revo- 
lutions from  volcanic  fires  than  the  range  of  the  Andes. 
The  igneous  action  has  been  confined  to  tnis  western  side  of 
the  continent,  fbr.  east  of  the  Andes,  throughout  the  whole 
cminlry  ftum  the  base  of  the  mountain-range  to  the  Atlantic, 
a space  of  more  than  500,000  »]uare  leagues,  neither  por- 
phyry, basalt,  trachyte,  nor  any  active  volcanos  have  yet 
been  discovered,  either  in  the  plainly  or  in  the  mountains 
of  Guiana  and  Brazil.  In  the  range  of  the  Andes,  where 
their  products  do  not  cover  the  whole  lurfere.  they  ate 
fbund  in  insulate<l  niai»es  on  the  ridges  and  on  the  liaes  of 
the  mountains  rising  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  or  of  eoQes, 
amidst  the  stratified  rocks  of  different  ages.  All  the  voi- 
canos,  whether  extinct  or  active,  have  burst  forth  amidst  por- 
phyries, basalts,  and  trachytes;  all  the  loftiest  Summits  of 
the  range  are  composwl  of  trachyte,  and  the  opening  il 
usudlly  in  the  latter  tock.  It  maybe  considered  as  a general 
rule,  that  when  the  Mountains  rise  much  above  the  limit  bf 
perpetiikl  stiow;  that  is,  ftrom  14,70d  to  15,600  feet  io  thr 
equautrial  regions,  the  rocks  commonly  called  priraithw. 
sm-h  as  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate,  disappear,  and  are 
replaced  by  porphyries  and  trachytes.  That  these  last  sub- 
stances are  often  granite,  gneiss,  ahd  slates,  altered  by  the 
action  of  heat,  is  rendered  probable  by  many  ciirumstancei 
connected  with  them,  and  tne  trachytes  of  the  Andes  fre- 
quently include  fragments  of  those  primary  rocks.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
various  kinds  of  unstratified  rocks,  all  of  which  are 
now  admitted  by  roost  geologists  to  he  of  igneoUs  origin. 
Granites  and  porphyries  change  into  traps  and  trachytes; 
these  last  into  the  lavas  of  active  volcanos ; and  thus’  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  ages  of  the  unsttatifl;^  rocks,  drawn 
from  mere  minerelc^cal  differences,  are  open  to  many 
sources  of  error.  The  glamy  lava,  colled  obsidian:  is  often 
Met  with  in  the  Andes,  and  exhibits  many  shade*  ofcoloiirj 
from  deep  black  to  a clear.  ccdoUrlcss  ^a».  Beds  of  it, 
Ifi  inches  thick*  occur  In  the  trachyte  of  Quinchc,  in  the 
table-land  of  Quito.  Fragments  of  nR*k,  including  nodules 
or  lumps  of  obsidian  are  tlirown  oUt  by  CcUopaxi,  and  obsi- 
dian in  the  form  of  balls,  and  in  those  clongat^  pear-shaped 
forms  called  tears,  is  ejected  by  the  volcano  of  Sotara  near 
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pDpaTan,  to  the  iliftanco  of  several  leagues,  and  scattered 
alxwt  like  fratnnents  of  Hint  on  the  chalk-downs.  Pumice- 
stone.  which  is  nothing  more  than  olmdian  frotlied  up  hy 
the  admission  of  air  or  Watery  vapour  to  it  when  it  was  in  a 
fluid-state,  is  found  to  a great  extent  in  many  of  the  volcanos 
of  the  Andes;  there  arc  immense  subterranean  quarries  of 
it  at  the  font  of  Cotopaxi,  and  for  more  than  40  leases 
westward  of  the  volcano,  the  gtutind  is  covered  with  hag- 
menU  of  {mmice  and  cinders  of  trachytes.  Volcanic-tuff, 
which  is  a stone  more  or  less  compact,  made  up  of  fragments 
of  hard  lava,  cinders,  and  ashes,  agglutinated  together, 
covers  immenso  tracks  on  the  dunks  of  thu  Andes  and  on 
the  Ubie-lands.  It  is  often  very  fHable,  and  in  many 
places  contains  blocks  of  pumice,  which  arc  sometimes  from 
25  to  30  feet  lotig.  Id  a region  where  almost  all  the  burn- 
ing volcanos  rino  altove  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  deluges 
of  water  are  often  produced  by  the  molting  of  the  snow,  and 
by  the  bursting  of  cavities  in  which  water  had  accumulated 
by  infiUration,  aiid  these  carry  along  with  them  the  loose 
stones,  and  give  rise  in  lower  regions  U)  depositions  of  this 
tuff,  of  a ma^iitude  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  water  and 
the  loose  materials  it  meets  with  in  its  descent.  A li({uid 
mud  Sometimes  issues  from  the  sides  of  the  volcanos  of  tlie 
Andes,  M when,  in  1698.  the  peak  of  Carguaira/o  sunk 
down,  and  more  than  fbur  square  leagues  were  covere<l  with 
imid ; and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  small  fish  which  inliabit 
the  Streams  of  the  province  of  Quito  were  seen  in  thousands, 
enveloped  in  the  muddy  eruption.  These  fish  live  in  subter- 
raneous lakes;  at  the  time  of  gn.>ut  eruptions  tlm  sides  of  those 
lakes  arc  burst,  the  fish  ure  carried  with  the  w4tcr  througli 
the  ctevires  and  on^  envelopc<l  in  the  mud  funned  as  the 
water  rushes  through  the  loose  ashes  and  soil.  The  almost 
extinguished  volcano  of  I mhaburu  ejected  in  1691  so  grt'at 
a quantity  of  fish,  that  fevers  which  prevaik-rl  at  the  pcricxl 
were  attributed  to  the  ctlliivia  from  thu  putrid  animal  matter. 

The  most  considerable  volcanoe  of  the  Andes  are  situated 
not  far  from  each  other  in  the  province  of  Quito.  Tliese 
are.Cayambe,  Cotopaxi,  Pichincha,  Antisana,  1/ Altar,  and 
Tun^ura^a.  Of  all  the  summits  of  the  Andes  the  height 
of  which  has  been  determined  with  any  degree  of  precision, 
the  volcano  of  Cayambe  is  the  most  lofty  after  Chimborazo — 
being  19,625  feet.  Its  form,  like  the  volcano  called  the  Nevada 
dc  Tolima,  is  that  of  a truncated  cone,  and  it  U one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  majestic  of  all  those  which  surround  the 
city  of  Quito.  Its  summit  is  crossed  by  the  line  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  it  stands,  says  Humboldt,  like  one  of  the  colossal 
and  eternal  monuments  placed  by  the  hand  of  nature  to 
mark  the  grind  divisions  of  the  globe.  According  to  a very 
probable  Invlition  of  the  Indians  of  Lican,  the  mountain 
called  L’ Altar,  or  in  the  QuiL'hoa  tongue.  Capa-Umu,  was 
once  higher  than  Chimborazo,  but  in  the  reign  of  Ouuinia 
Abomatha  a prodigious  eruption  took  place,  which  laste<l 
eight  years,  and  broke  it  down.  The  summit  of  this  re- 
markable mountain  presents  a series  of  sharp  pinnacles  and 
needles,  and  when  tne  rays  of  the  setting  sun  strike  upon 
these  ice-clad  ruins,  the  most  magnificent  play  of  colours  is 
reduced.  The  volcano  ofAiitisona,  wbicn  is  19,l20  feet 
igh.  appears  never  to  have  hod  its  summit  pierced,  the  lava 
having  burst  forth  from  an  opening  in  the  side.  Pichincha, 
which  is  15,920  feet  high,  has  a crater,  the  edges  of  which 
are  covered  with  pumice,  but  it  dues  not  appear  to  have 
ejected  a current  of  lava  since  the  formation  ui  the  aihoiniug 
values,  llio  volcano  ofCoUipaxi  is  tho  most  lofty  of  all  the 
volcanos  of  llie  Andes  which  have  bt^en  in  a state  of  activity  in 
modem  times.  Its  height  is  such  (18,658  feet)  that  it  would 
exceed  by  2600  feet  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  if  that  voU  uuo 
were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  peak  of  Teiieriffe.  It  is  the 
most  dreaded  of  all  the  volcanos  of  Quito,  because  its  erup- 
tions have  l>een  the  most  frequent  and  tlie  most  devastating 
in  their  eflects.  In  1738  Uie  flames  rose  nearly  three  tliou- 
Mind  feet  above  the  edge  of  the  crater.  In  1744  the  soutid 
of  the  explosioDs  was  so  great  as  to  be  heard  at  a disiuiu-e  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1768,  the 
quantity  of  ashes  thrown  out  was  so  great  that  in  the  tow'ns 
of  Hambato  and  Tacunga  such  a degree  of  darkness  wa.s 
produced  as  to  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  go  about  with  lan- 
terns for  many  hours  in  tho  day-time.  The  eruption  of 
January,  1803.  was  preceded  by  sudden  molting  of  the  snow 
which  covers  the  mountain.  For  twenty  years  no  smoke 
nor  vlnible  vajiour  had  Lssuod  from  the  crater,  but  in  a single 
night  tlio  internal  fires  became  ho  active,  that  at  sunrise  tlie 
external  walls  of  the  cone  were  observed  to  be  black  and 
bare,  thoir  mantle  of  snow  having  been  dissolved  by  the 


heat.  The  fbrm  of  Cotopaxi  is  the  most  regular  and  l>cau- 
tiful  of  all  the  colossal  summits  of  tlic  Andes.  It  is  a 
perfbet  cone,  which,  covcre<l  with  an  enormous  bed  uf  snow, 
shines  with  a dazzling  lustre  at  sunset,  against  the  azure 
vault  of  heaven.  The  enter  is  surrounded  with  u wall  of 
Rcnriic,  hut  it  was  only  wen  by  Huinlioldt  bv  means  of  a 
telescope,  fiir  the  cone  being  surrounded  with  deep  renU  and 
Assures,  cannot  be  approarned. 

A region  so  underlaid  by  volcanic  fires  could  not  fail  to  be 
subject  to  repeated  eaniiquakcs,  and  acwmlingly,  no  part  of 
tho  world  h:is  suffered  more  from  their  dreadful  effects. 
Sometimes  the  shocks  come  without  giving  any  warning 
at  all,  and  ruin  and  deva.statiun  arc  hpread  over  a dis- 
trict which,  an  instant  heforc,  ha«l  teen  in  a slate  of 
peaceful  rcjutse ; In  general,  however,  the  inhabitunla  aru 
forewarned  of  the  appr«)ach  of  the  convulsion,  hut  the 
imerval  between  the  announcement  and  the  arrival  of 
the  destroying  force  is  t«s>  short  Ui  admit  of  any  pre- 
cautions against  the  1oh.s  of  proi>erty;  it  is  well  if  there  be 
time  enough  to  escape  fmm  death.  Such  is  the  frequency 
of  the  occurrence,  that  the  inhabitants  construct  their 
dwellings  so  as  to  diminb>h  the  risk  of  damage  to  tho 
building,  and  to  facilitate  their  own  escape.  But  no  pre- 
cautiims  can  give  confidence  in  such  a case,  and  the  terror 
which  takes  possession  of  the  people  extemU  to  the  bruto 
creation,  for  tne  animals  howlpiteously  when  they  feel  the 
ground  rocking  under  them.  Itie  effects  are  often  priHluc»l 
far  from  the  sup^ioscd  centre  of  thu  volcanic  action,  for  even 
thu  t)wn?i  on  Ihu  sea-shore  are  often  dustroved.  The  whole 
of  Chih  is  particularly  subject  to  earthquakes.  The  city  of 
Copi.vpo  was  entirely  destroyed  m the  year  1819,  not  a hou.se 
being  left  standing : and  the  city  of  Coneeptiun  has  been 
twice  destruycil,  viz.,  in  1 730  and  1751.  An  earthquake  of 
tremendous  force  treurred  on  the  19lh  of  November,  1822, 
which  slnx>k  not  only  the  whole  of  tlie  luw'  oountry'  of  Chili, 
but  was  felt  in  the  mouiitaiDs,  and  even  at  Mendoza  and 
San  LuU.  on  the  eastern  side  of  ilic  chain.  Tno  tow  ns  uf 
Valparaiso,  Mellipilla,  QuilloUt,  and  Casa  Blanca,  were 
almo.st  destroyed,  and  the  capital,  Santiago,  was  considerably 
damaged.  It  was  felt  on  tlie  same  day  at  Lima,  in  latitude 
12°.  and  at  Conception,  in  latitude  37°,  a distance  of  more 
than  1 790  milca.  One  of  tho  most  remarkable  effects  of 
this  earthquake  was  the  elevation  of  tho  land  on  the  coast; 
above  a hundred  miles  of  it  was  perroancntlv  upraised  to 
the  height  of  tlirue  or  four  feet,  a portion  of  the  bed  uf  tho 
sea  being  convertc«l  iuto  dry  lana,  covered  with  oysters, 
mussels,  and  other  shell-fish.  A circumstantial  account  of 
the  phajiiomeiia  which  occurred  near  Vu]parai.so,  by  Mrs. 
Graham,  who  was  (hen  living  in  tlie  country  , w ill  be  found 
in  her  Journal  a Hesulrrtce  in  Chili,  and  in  tlie  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Sa^nd  Srnet  of  the  Transactiuni  of  the  Geo/o- 
giral  SociV/y.  The  volcano  of  Maypo,  situated  about  179 
miles  E.S.K.  of  Valparai»).  which  liad  been  dumiaiu  for 
several  years,  has  had  frequent  eruptions  since  the  great 
earthquakes  of  1822,  for  it  was  nut  one  shock  only  which 
tCKik  place  ; many  succetnled  at  very  short  intervals,  even  to 
the  end  uf  the  follow  ing  September. 

htmes. — No  mountains  in  any  part  of  the  glolic  alHiund 
so  much  in  the  precious  nietaU  as  the  Andes  both  in  South 
America  and  in  the  prolongation  of  the  chain  northward 
into  Mexico.  For  three  centuries  their  riches  have  been 
spread  over  evep'  part  of  the  globe  to  which  civilization  has 
extendcsl,  and  it  is  probable,  that  if  improved  systems  of 
working  the  luiues  were  introduced,  where  tliere  are  no 
natural  obstacles  to  their  adoption,  the  prtxluce  would  be 
inum*nsc-ly  iiierea-sed. 

Gold  is  seldom  found,  like  other  roetuls,  in  the  solid 
rtx'k,  through  which  its  veins  must  W followed  by  extensive 
subterraneous  excavulnms,  nor  is  it  met  with  in  ores,  in 
combination  with  foreign  substances,  which  can  only  lie 
sc’paruted  from  the  pure  metal  hy  long  and  cxiamsive 
o{>erHtious.  It  i.s  always  found  in  the  metallic  state,  and  in 
a great  degree  of  purity ; by  fur  tho  largest  injantily  is 
collected  in  the  form  of  grains  and  small  roundcHl  lumps, 
si'attered  thcuugb  alluvi^  soils,  which  have  been  deriveil 
from  thu  di^integ^ution  uf  rocks  containing  the  metal,  and 
most  probably  in  the  form  of  slender  veins.  The  water- 
courses of  rivers  are  usually  coiniKwed  of  alluvial  Mill  to  a 
great  depth,  and  that  soil  frequently  extends  a great  way 
on  iMth  siiles  of  the  river,  the  dcjvisits  of  a long  surcossic'i 
of  ages ; tho  grains  of  gold  arc  dtsscininaU'd  through  thu 
whole  of  this  alluvium.  Tlie  places  chosen  for  dii:^ng  into 
that  aurifeimui  Miil  ore  called  luvaderoi,  Lecauso  the  grave 
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tand.  and  earth  undergo  rejpeated  troMingr  to  separate  the 
hea^7  ^rticlos  of  gold.  Tlie  most  considerable  gold  mines 
of  Chili  ore  in  the  district  of  Pctorca,  N.E.  of  Valparaiso, 
and  farther  to  the  north  in  the  districts  of  Coq^uimbo  and 
Copiapo.  In  Pern,  the  provinces  the  most  rich  in  gold  arc 
those  of  Pataz  and  Iluaila:*.  between  the  seventh  and  ninth 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  situated  in  the  ridge  of  the  Andes. 
The  Incas  obtained  vast  quantities  of  gold  from  the  plains  of 
Curimayo,  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Caxatnarca,  at  an  elevation  of 
more  than  U.DiiO  feet  above  the  sea;  and  in  the  Cerro  do 
San  Jos^,  at  a height  of  13,000  feet,  considerable  quantities 
of  gold  have  been  found  in  veins  of  an  ore  of  silver.  Very 
extensive  and  productive  lavadcros  are  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Tipuani,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Zorata,  oast* 
ward  of  the  great  lake  of  Titicaca,  and  whk  h appear  to  have 
been  worked  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country,  for  an- 
tient  Peruvian  tools  are  sumetimej  found  in  the  soil.  There 
are  veins  of  gold  in  n)ica*slatc  in  the  province  of  Antioquia 
in  Colombia,  but  there  are  no  mines  worked  there,  on  account 
of  the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  country.  All  the  gold  of 
New  Granada  is  obtained  from  the  alluvial  soils,  and  the 
richest  lavadcros  arc  in  the  prorinces  of  Antioquia  and 
Choco,  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Cauca,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Pacific  in  the  district  of  Barbacoos  ; but  the  auriferous 
alluvium  extends  over  the  whole  country  from  the  western 
Cordillera  of  Now  Granada  to  the  sea*shore.  In  some 
parts  of  the  district  the  gold  is  almost  perfectly  pure,  in 
others  it  is  alloyed  with  silver  in  various  proportions,  even  as 
much  os  50  per  cent.,  but  this  last  has  been  found  only  in 
one  place,  ^o  largest  piece  of  gold  known  to  have  lH*en 
met  with  in  the  province  of  Choco  weighed  twenty-five 
pounds : but  one  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  La  Puz,  in 
Peru,  of  nearly  fo^ty-fi^e  pounds  weight.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  gold  mines  and  lavaderosof  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Peru,  and  New  Granada  is  stated  by  Humboldt  to  have 
amounted  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
8809  kilogrammes,  or  283, ‘129  troy  ounces,  equal,  at  4/.  per 
ounce,  to  the  sum  of  1,133,710/.  sterling. 

SiLVKK  is  found  in  Chili,  but  the  mines  ore  in  general  not 
priKluctivc,  except  in  the  Cerro  do  Uspallata,  twenty-four 
miles  N.W.  of  tl»e  city  of  Mendoza,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Andes,  where  an  ore  is  worked  which  yields  about  fifty 
marcs  of  silver  in  every  hundred  pounds  of  om.  In  Pem 
there  are  silver  mines  along  the  whole  range  of  the  Andes 
from  Caxamorca  to  the  confines  of  the  desert  of  Atacama ; but 
the  richest  are  those  of  Pasco,  in  the  eleventh  degree  of  lati- 
tude. which  have  been  worked  since  the  year  163(1.  Here,  as 
well  as  in  other  situations  in  Peru,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
silver  is  obtained  from  an  ore  called  in  the  country  paros, 
which,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Klaproth,  is  an  intimate 
mixture  of  minute  particles  of  native  silver  with  brown  oxide 
of  iron.  To  form  a just  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 
silver  in  some  of  these  mountains,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state,  that  in  the  mines  of  Pasco  the  ore  has  been  worked 
without  intermission  since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  that  in  twenty  years  preceding  1803  no  less 
than  6,000,(100  marcs  of  silver  had  b^n  obtained  from  them, 
and  tliut  too  without  in  any  case  sinking  dec|)cr  than  about 
seventy'  fathoms,  while  most  of  the  mines  do  not  exceed 
fifteen  fathoms  in  depth.  Tlie  stratum  of  limestone  in 
which  the  ore  is  contained  lies  exposed  at  the  surface  over 
an  an.‘a  of  three  miles  by  a mile  and  a half.  The  mines  of 
Chota  are  also  very  pnxluctivc.  They  are  situated  in  the 
mountain  of  Gualgayoc,  at  an  elevation  of  1 3,300  feet,  where 
the  thermometer  in  summer  descends  every  night  to  the 
freezing  point.  The  ore  lies  quite  at  the  surface,  so  that  in 
removing  the  turf  almost  in  any  place,  over  an  extent  of 
half  a square  league,  portions  of  sulphurct  of  silver  and  fila- 
ments of  native  silver  may  be  met  with  ndliering  to  the 
roots  of  the  grass.  The  ore  is  richer  than  Uiat  uf  Pasco, 
and  yielded  on  an  average  of  twenty-eight  years  prior  to 
1803,  67,193  marcs  of  silver  annually.  In  the  district  of 
Arica,  on  the  very  borders  of  the  Pacific,  at  Huantajaya, 


there  arc  mines  of  silver  which  are  celebrated  on  aocount  Oi 
the  very  l^rgu  masses  nf  pure  solid  silver  sometimes  found 
there,  one  of  which  weighed  eight  hundred  pounds.  The 
most  renowned  of  all  the  silver  mines  of  South  America  are 
those  of  Potosi  in  Upper  Peru.  Thev  are  situated  in  a 
lofty  mountain  called  the  Cerro  del  Potosi,  composed  of 
clny-slale  covered  by  porphyry,  and  rising  to  the  height  of 
16,000  feet  abov'e  the  sea,  the  town  of  Potosi  itself  oeing 
2700  feet  below  the  summit.  Tbe  mountain  U perforated  in 
all  directions,  and  it  is  said  that  thoe  are  not  less  than  five 
thousand  excavations  in  it,  some  of  them  within  120  feet  ot 
the  tup ; indeed  the  works  have  hitherto  been  almost  con- 
fined to  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  for  the  sake  o! 
more  easily  getting  rid  of  the  water,  but  an  adit  or  drain 
more  than  a mile  and  a quarter  long  and  fourteen  feet  square, 
has  been  constructed  in  order  to  carry  off  tbe  water  from 
the  lower  mines.  There  arc  rich  veins  of  silver  in  several 
parts  of  New  Granada,  but  no  mines  have  yet  been  found 
sulliciently  productive  to  pay  tlie  cxiK'nso  of  working  them. 
The  annual  produce  of  silver  from  tne  mines  of  Cliili,  Peru. 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  New  Granada. is  stated  by  Humboldt  to 
have  been  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
258,069  kilogrammca,  which  is  equal  to  691,492  lbs.  troy, 
and  if  we  take  the  silver  at  only  five  shillings  the  ounce,  it 
gives  a sum  of  2,074,476/.  sterling.  The  produce  of  the  mines 
of  Potosi  are  included  in  the  returns  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

Mbrcury.  or  Quicksilvkr,  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
Andes,  not  in  a pure  and  fluid  state,  but  in  combination  with 
sulphur,  forming  that  particular  red  ore  of  mercury  called 
cinnabar.  Near  the  village  of  Azugu^,  (the  name  of  which 
means  quicksilver,)  north-west  of  Cuenca,  the  ore  is  found 
in  a quartzose  sundstonc.  4600  feet  thick,  containing  fossil 
wood,  and  asphaltum  or  mineral  pitch.  It  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  Peru,  but  the  most  celebrated  quicksilver  mines  of 
South  America  were  those  situated  in  the  mountain  Santa 
Barbara,  near  the  town  of  Guancavclica,  until  they  were 
accidentally  destroyed.  Tlio  mountain  is  12,300  feet  above 
the  level  of  tlie  sea : the  cinnabar  occurs  in  the  form  of 
layers  and  of  veins  in  a sandstone,  almost  as  compact  as 
pure  quartz,  thirteen  feet  thick,  forming  a subordinate  bed 
in  a calcareous  breccia,  that  is,  a rock  composed  of  fragments 
of  limestone  cemented  together,  resting  upon,  or  rather  being 
j a part  of  the  extensive  formation  of  magnesian  limestone, 
which,  in  this  place,  abounds  in  pectens  and  cardiums. 
These  mines  were  worked  by  the  Spaniards  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1570,  and  from  documents  which  have  been  regu- 
larly kept,  it  appears  tliat  they  had  in  general  yielded 
annually  from  4UO,oOO  to  600,000  lbs.  of  quicksilver,  and  in 
some  years  as  much  as  1,050,000  lbs.  But  in  1789,  an 
ignorant  superintendant,  wishing  to  increase  the  produce, 
cammed  the  miners  to  work  the  masses  which  had  been  left 
to  support  the  roof,  as  is  usually  done  in  coal-mines  ; the  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  when  these  pillars  were  taken  away 
the  roof  sunk  down  to  the  floor  of  the  mine,  and  closed  it. 

Pi-ATiNA  is  met  with  only  in  the  province.^  of  Choco  and 
Barbucoas,  in  the  north-western  part  of  Colombia,  west  of 
the  sandstone  mountains  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Cauca,  in 
the  same  alluvium  from  which  the  chief  part  of  the  gold  of 
New  Granada  is  obtoined,  but  only  in  the  form  of  grains, 
for  it  has  not  been  found  united  with  any  matrix.  The 
grains  are  usually  small,  lumps  being  very  rare  ; the 
iargoet  of  those  hitherto  found,  which  is  in  tlie  Royal 
Museum  at  Madrid,  weighs  no  more  than  twenty-one  ounces. 

CopRSR  is  found  in  Peru,  and  is  bv  far  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  metallic  productions  of  Chili.  The  mines  are 
chiefly  in  the  northern  provinces  of  C^uimbo  and  Copiapo, 
but  there  are  also  some  of  great  value  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, or  rather  in  what  is  usually  termed  the  country-  of 
the  Araucanos.  The  average  annual  produce  of  Chill  in 
copper  is  estimated  at  14,000,000  lbs.,  and  it  is  exported  to 
the  United  States,  China,  the  East  Indies,  and  many  parts 
of  Europe. 

. Tin  is  also  found  in  Chili,  and  fomu  an  article  of  export. 


End  op  Voluitv  tbs  First. 
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ANDO'CIDES,  the  son  of  Leogoru,  of  a noble  Athe- 
nian family,  was  bom  about  B.c.  468.  We  find  him,  during 
the  war  of  the  Corcvrsoani*  and  Corinthians,  commanding, 
jointly  with  Glaucon,  an  Athenian  squadron  which  was 
sent  to  aid  the  Corcyrmans  (Thucyd.  i.  51).  After  this  he 
appears  to  have  been  employed  as  ambass^or  on  numerous 
foreign  missions.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  (about 
R.c.  415)  Andocides  was  involved  in  the  charge  of  muti- 
lating the  Hermie,  (see  ALCiauDas,)  and,  according  to 
Plutarch,  he  saved  himself  by  accusing  his  real  or  imaginary 
accomplices,  and  among  them  his  own  father,  whom  how- 
ever be  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  capital  punishment 
Hut  the  bistoiY  of  all  this  transaction  is  obscure.  After  this 
event  Andodaes  went  abroad  and  visited  Sicily,  Italy,  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  Thessaly : he  also  visited  Asia  ^inor 
and  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  be  became  on  good  terms 
with  the  king  of  Citium,  to  whom  he  is  accused  of  delivering 
up  bis  own  cousin,  a female,  whom  be  had  carried  off  from 
Athens.  The  story  rests  on  doubtful  authority ; but  the 
king  and  the  Athenian  adventurer  appear  to  have  (marrelled, 
and  Andocides  made  his  way  back  to  Athens.  The  Four 
Hundred  at  this  time  (h.c.  411)  directed  the  administration 
of  affairs,  and  Andocides,  who  was  always  in  trouble,  was 
accused  apparently  on  frivolous  grounds,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  On  being  released  he  set  out  again  to  Cyprus,  and 
attached  himself  to  Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis.  But  he 
quarrelled  with  this  new  acqiiaintance  also,  and  again  re- 
turning to  Athens  after  the  restoration  of  the  popular 
government,  he  was  once  more  compelled  to  quit  the  place 
and  to  retire  to  Elis.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants by  Thrasybulus,  (n.c.  403,)  Andocides  returned  to 
Athens,  and  recovered  all  the  influence  which  talents  and 
eloquence  naturally  gave  an  unprincipled  roan  in  the  Athe- 
nian democrats.  The  remainder  of  his  life  is  obscure. 
The  life  of  Andocides,  attributed  to  Plutarch,  speaks  of  his 
being  sent  to  Lacedmmou  on  the  subiect  of  the  peace  (rijc 
ftp^vijc).  in  which  affair  he  conducted  himself  in  such  a way 
as  not  to  venture  back  to  Athens.  This  peace  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  that  of  Antalcidas,  s.c.  387.  but  at  this 
time  Andocides  was  eighty-one  years  of  age,  if  the  date  of 
his  birth  is  correctly  given,  and  not  likely  to  have  been  cm- 
plc^ed  on  such  a mission. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  events  of  this  orator's  rnmbling 
life  are  not  l>elter  known.  The  times  during  which  he  lived 
were  full  of  important  occorrences,  and  a minute  account  of 
his  life  and  adventures  would  have  thrown  great  light  on 
the  internal  history  of  Athens  and  that  of  other  states  also. 
These  is  little  doubt  that  be  was  a man  of  ability,  but  with- 
out any  principle. 

Four  extant  orations  are  attributed  to  Andocides:  On  the 
Mt/*teriet : On  hie  (second)  Return  to  Athene:  On  the  Peace 
toith  the  Laredannoniana ; and  that  AgaiTUt  Alcibiadet. 
The  authenticity  of  the  third  and  fourth  are  disputed,  that 
of  the  third  at  least,  perhaps,  with  good  reason. 

The  orations  of  Andocides  are  found  in  the  collections  of 
the  Athenian  orators,  by  H.  Stephens  (1576),  in  that  by 
Reiske,  and  in  the  later  edition  of  Bekker.  They  are  also 
in  Dobson’s  collection  (1828),  with  the  Lectionee  AndoeidetB 
of  .Sluiter,  &c.  They  were  translated  into  French  by  the 
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Abbt‘  Auger,  1792.  The  oration  on  the  Mysteries  was  pro- 
nounced when  Andocides  wa.s  about  seventy  years  of  age,  in 
reply  to  an  accusation  brought  i^inst  him  by  Callia-s  of 
violating  a law  respecting  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis. 
The  oration  contains,  besides  the  immediate  sul4ect  of  the 
defence,  much  information  on  other  parts  of  the  orator's 
life.  It  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  simple  and  perspicuous 
language,  and  equally  remarkable  for  tne  skill  with  which 
the  defence  is  conducted. 

ANDORRA,  a valley  on  the  southern  side  of  the  central 
Pyrenees,  situated  between  two  of  the  highest  mountains, 
the  Maladeta  and  the  Moncal,  the  former  3808  and  the 
latter  3570  yards  above  the  sea.  The  extent  of  this  valley 
is  forty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-four  in  breadth ; it  u 
bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  tlio  territory  of  Pui^rdk, 
by  Talam  on  the  west,  and  on  the  north  bythe  Pyrenees  and 
the  county  of  Foix,  in  France.  The  rivers  Balira,  Odino,  and 
Os  irrigate  its  grounds,  and  flow  into  the  main  stream,  the 
Segre,  which  is  a branch  of  the  Ebro.  The  territory  is 
mountainous,  but  abundant  in  pasturage.  At  Caldes,  as 
its  name  imports,  are  abxmdant  thermal  springs.  Its  forests 
produce  a great  quanti^  of  timber,  which  is  carried  down 
the  rivers  Balira  and  Segre  into  the  Ebro,  and  thence  to 
Tortosa.  The  mountains  abound  in  bears,  wolves,  wild 
boars,  goats,  and  other  species  of  game.  Besides  Andorra 
it  contains  five  other  villa^s ; Encampo,  Hasano,  Ordino, 
San  Julian,  and  Camillo,  the  latter  remarkable  for  its  iron 
mines.  The  capital,  Andorra,  is  situated  on  the  river  Ba- 
lira. and  contains  2000  inhabitants. 

Andorra  is  an  independent  republic,  and  though  double  in 
extent,  is  less  known  than  that  of  San  Marino,  in  Italy.  It 
is  ^verned  by  a syndic,  who  presides  in  the  council  of  the 
valley,  and  by  two  f'iguiert,  one  appointed  by  the  king  of 
France  and  the  other  by  the  bishop  of  Urgel.  Lewis  le 
Debonnaire  gave  the  sovereigntv  of  this  valley  to  Sise- 
bertus,  the  first  bishop  of  Ui^l,  in  819,  and  from  that 
time  it  has  maintained  its  independence  between  France  and 
Spain.  Andorra,  the  chief  town,  on  the  Balira.  has  about 
20u0  inhabitants.  The  people  of  the  territor)'  speak  a 
Catalan  dialect 

See  Minano ; Malta  Brun,  Universal  Geography,  vol.  viii. 
p.  124.  Balbi,  Abrigide  Qeographie,  p.  370. 

A'NDOVER,  a borough  and  parish  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  county  of  Hants,  and  on  the  wrder  of  the  downs  which 
stretch  into  Wiltshire.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Anton,  (a  branch  of  the  Tese,.or  Test  which  falls  into 
Southampton  water,)  and  from  its  situation,  gets  the  name 
of  Andover,  (Saxon,  Andeafaran.)  i.  e.,  fern*,  or  passage 
over  the  river  Ande.  It  is  63  or  64  milos  W.S.W.  from 
London ; 51®  12'  30"  N.  lat.,  1®  28'  W.  long,  from  Green- 
wich. 

The  three  principal  streets  are  well  paved,  but  not  lighted ; 
the  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  town  is  well  suppli^  with 
w’ater.  The  church  is  near  the  north  end  of  it  and  is  a 
spacious  structure,  of  very  great  antiquity,  having  existed 
os  ikr  back  as  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  At  the  west  end 
is  a fine  semiciroular,  arched  doorway,  with  xigxag  mould- 
ings. The  living,  a vicarage,  with  the  chapelry  of  Foxcoto 
annexed,  is  in  the  patronage  of  Winchester  College.  There 
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ure  me«tin^-hou«es  fur  Bapti»U>  Quakers,  Independenta, 
and  Metbo>UsU ; a free  school,  with  a school- 

house  built  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  corporation : and  an 
almshouse  for  six  po-)r  men,  erected  and  endowed  by  John 
Pollen.  E*q.,  one  of  the  mcml>ers  for  the  borough  in  the 
tinic  of  William  III.  Another  almshouse,  for  six  p^)r 
Women,  was  built  with  funds  bequeathed  by  Catherine 
IlctnMjn,  but  not  cndoweil,  There  is  also  a school-house 
enx  led  and  endowed  by  John  Pollen,  Esq,,  for  edtiralina; 
twenty  poor  children.  This  establishment  is  now  incor- 
poraterl  with  the  National  Sclio<d.  supported  by  additional 
subscriptions,  in  which  25U  children  aro  educated. 

Tne  tovrn  hall  is  a handsome  stone  building  with  a Gre- 
cian front,  supported  by  arches;  the  under  part  is  used  as  a 
market-house.  It  was  erected  within  these  few  years.  The 
Corporation  is  said  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  John ; 
but  the  present  charter  was  granted  by  Queen  Klizalveih. 

Andover  first  returned  members  to  Parliament  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I. ; but  the  right  was  lost,  nr  disused,  from 
the  first  year  of  Edwunl  II  , to  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
Queen  Eli2abeth,-when  they  were  again  sent,  anti  have 
since  been  regularly  relumed.  Before  the  pa-sing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  right  of  election  wa.s  in  the  corporation, 
which  was  c.on!itdered  to  Ije  under  the  intluonco  of  the  Earl 
of  Portsmouth.  By  Iho  Boundary  Act  «mnectetl  with  the 
Kefinn  Bill,  the  tvthing  of  Fuxcote  was  added  to  tiie 
Borough,  which  had  previously  included  the  parishes  of 
Andoter  and  Knight's  Knham.  The  population  of  the 
vvlroie  was,  in  49fiG. 

The  chief  business  of  the  town  consists  in  malting,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  which  has  lately  superseded  that 
of  shalloon,  the  former  staple.  A considerable  quantity  of 
limber  is  forwarded  from  ilarewood  forest  to  Portsmouth, 
by  means  of  the  canal  from  this  town,  through  Kiockbridgc, 
to  So'‘ihumpU>n  waUw.  The  market  is  on  Saturday  : and 
there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year. 

.\buut  three  miles  west  of  the  town,  at  the  village  of 
Weyhill,  is  held  one  of  the  largest  fairs  m England.  This  : 
fair  l*cgins  on  the  i»ll\  of  October,  and  continues  for  six 
d:iys,  It  is  thus  described  in  ‘ Muk-na  Briia/mia  Hiber- 
nia,' a survey  of  Great  Britain,  published  m 1720.  * This 
fair  U reckoned  to  be  as  great  an  one  as  any  in  England, 
for  many  commodities,  and  for  sheep,  indisputably  the 
biggest,  the  farmers  coming  out  of  the  south,  north,  and  ca.st 
to  buy  tlie  DorseUhiro  ewes  here.  It  is  also  a great  hop  and 
cheese  fair,  the  former  being  brought  out  of  Sussex  and 
Kent,  and  the  latter  out  of  WUUluru,  Gloucestershire,  and 
Somersetshire.'  The  ab'ne  account  of  the  chief  articles  of 
trade,  will  apply  with  little  alteration  the  present  day.  The 
sale  of  sheep,  though  the  favourite  breed  may  be  difiercnt, 
is  still  great : m^re  than  140.00U  have  been  sold  on  the  first 
day.  The  Farnliam  hops,  the  choicest  of  any  grown  in 
England,  arc  chietly  sold  here,  and  a place  appropriAted  to 
their  sale,  bears  the  name  of  Farnham  Row.  Many  horses, 
particularly  cart  cults,  are  also  sold. 

During  this  fair,  a>semblics  are  held  in  the  town-hall 
at  Andover. 

Near  Andover,  there  are  the  remains  of  some  Roman 
encampments,  especially  one  on  the  summit  of  Bury  Hill, 
a mile  or  two  south-west  of  the  town;  and  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  Roman  pavement  have  been  found  in  the 
neighl>ourhood.  (Warner's  Hampihire : Beauties  of  England 
and  JVales.) 

ANDOVER,  a town  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
United  Stales,  about  twenty  miles  direct  distance  N.  by  W. 
of  Boston,  anil  about  two  miles  from  the  southern  bank 
of  tlie  Merrimack  river.  It  is  also  watered  by  the  Shaw- 
sheen.  Andover  is  divided  into  three  parishes,  and  has 
some  inconsiderable  manufactures.  The  north  parish  con- 
tains the  Franklm  Academy,  and  the  south  p^isb  the 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Phillips's  Academy.  The  Theo- 
logical Seminary  opened  in  1808 : it  has  four  professors  and 
on  18.11)  139  students,  with  a library  of  I O.OUO  volumes. 
The  whole  number  that  has  been  educated  here  was  (in 
) 83 1 > 5 1 4.  This  establishment  has  acquired  some  celebrity 
from  tlie  impulse  it  has  given  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  tlic 
United  States.  Tlio  jnipulation  of  Andover  in  1820,  was 
3889.  {EncyeUrp.  American.;  Journal  <f  Education,  Nos. 
X..  xi.) 

ANDRE'  (ST ).  or  ST.  ENDRE'.  the  capital  of  a lord- 
ship  in  Hungary,  in  the  circle  called  the  Hither  Danulie, 
and  in  the  department  of  Peslb  ; the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants scarcely  exceeds  3000.  Their  chief  support  is 


derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Tlie  eastern 
Christians,  who  aro  in  number  about  1000,  have  seven 
churches  in  the  town ; which  give*  an  average  of  scarcely 
more  than  157  ]>ers<»n8  to  each  church.  This  singular  cir- 
cumstance originated  in  the  immigration  of  tho  Servians 
under  l.,eopol<i  I„  etch  sect  of  whom  founded  their  own 
place  of  Worship. 

ANDRE'  (JOHN),  appears  to  have  been  a native  of 
Lichfield,  and  to  have  been  lH>m  there  in  175).  In  1769 
he  met  at  Buxton  a Miss  Honoria  S— , and  the  con- 

sequence was  an  immediate  attachment,  which  became  one 
of  remarkable  devotednoss  on  his  part,  and  which  would 
I seem  to  have  been  also  returned  by  the  lady.  Her  friends, 
however,  interfered,  nnd  she  was  induced  not  only  to  discon- 
tinue her  correspondence  with  An<W.  hut  some  years  after 
to  give  her  hand  to  another.  Meanwhile  Andr^  had  be- 
come a clerk  in  a commercial  house  in  l»ndon.  But  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  Miss  S.'s  tnarriage  he  determined 
to  quit  both  his  profession  and  his  countr}  , and  having  pro- 
cured a commission  in  the  army,  he  pnxreededwith  his  regi- 
ment to  North  America,  Uieii  the  seat  of  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  In  this  new  field  of  enterprise  liis 
talenu  and  accomplishments  soon  raised  him  to  ilistinetioii ; 
and  he  attained  the  rank  of  major,  with  the  up{Niintment  of 
iuyutant-gcneral  to  the  North  American  anuy.  In  Uie 
summer  of  I78U  Major  Andre  w as  with  the  troops  which 
occu[iicd  the  town  of  New  York  under  tlie  command  of  (ge- 
neral Sir  Henry  Clinton,  when  the  iiifutuous  Arnold,  who 
had  been  cntrusu*tl  by  Washington  w ith  the  impoiiant  posi- 
tion of  West  Point  on  the  Hudson,  about  6U  miles  above 
New  York,  sent  over  to  the  British  coroniander  his  pnv 
}H)haU  for  delivering  that  fortress  into  his  hand.s— a wdienie 
which,  if  it  had  succeeded,  might  not  iuiproLihly  have  put 
an  end  to  the  war.  On  Arnold's  overtures  being  accepted, 
Andrd  was  appoinied  to  conduct  tbe  negotiation  v»iib  him. 
Ader  some  cumispondciice  under  feigned  names.  Andr^  and 
Arnold  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilud>»jn  on  Friday  the  2;.'d. 
of  September,  wlicn  everything  was  arranged  fur  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plot  on  the  following  Monday,  and  the  necessary 
inlbrmation  in  writing  was  put  into  Andre's  hands  to  be 
delivered  to  General  Clinton.  Uniurtunately  for  Audr^,  tbe 
boatmen  wdio  had  brought  him  on  shore  from  the  English 
sloop  of  war  in  w hich  he  hod  come  up  the  river,  having  had 
their  suspicions  or  fears  awakened,  refused,  although  lio 
bore  a Hag  of  truce  from  General  Arnold,  to  convey  him 
back,  and  be  was  obliged  to  determine  upon  attempting  to 
make  his  wuy  to  New  York  by  land.  Arnold,  to  whom  he 
returned,  insisted,  in  these  circumstances,  that  he  should  ex- 
change his  iDilitary  uniform  for  a plain  coat;  and  to  this 
Andr6  reluctantly  consented.  A person  of  the  name  ot 
Smith  was  then  sent  away  with  him  as  his  guide,  oud  they 
set  out  together  : but  when  they  reached  tbe  next  post,  they 
found  themselves  cdiligcd,  in  order  to  prevent  suspicion,  to 
follow  the  ailvice  of  tiie  commanding  utlicer,  and  to  remain 
there  llir  the  iiiglit.  Next  morning  they  proceeded  on  their 
journey,  and  Smith  having  conducted  his  charge  till  they 
nad  come  within  view  of  the  English  lines,  loft  him  a little 
below  Pine's  Bridge,  a village  on  the  Croton.  Andre  rode 
on  alone  for  about  four  leagues  fartlier,  when  as  he  was  en- 
tering the  village  ofJarrytown,  his  horse  was  suddenly  taken 
hold  of  by  three  men.  who  turne<l  out  to  lielong  to  the  New 
York  militia.  With  unaccountable  imprudence,  Andrt* 
assumed  that  tliey  were  of  the  English  party,  and  instead  ol 
producing  his  passport  desired  them  not  to  detain  him,  os  he 
was  a Briti.‘<h  otlicer.  When  he  found  his  mistake,  he  endea- 
voured to  induce  them  to  let  him  go  by  the  offer  of  bU  watch 
and  the  most  tempting  promises ; hut  the  men  were  not  to  be 
bribed,  and  having  found  tlic  important  papers  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer  concealed  in  his  boot*,  they  immediately  con- 
ducted him  to  the  nearest  station.  Hh  first  anxiety  now  wow 
for  tin*  safely  of  Arnold  ; and  he  contrived  to  prevail  upon 
tho  offiiHT  in  command,  who  must  have  been  a person  o| 
very'  little  perspica^'ily,  to  lorward  a notice  of  liis  capture  to 
that  gcnerul.  by  which  the  traitor  obtained  the  oppurtuuilv 
of  escaping  with  his  life.  Having  secured  tlm  point  Andre 
now  stated  who  he  was,  on  which  he  was  conducted  to  the 
presence  of  General  Washington  alTappaii  orOnmge  Town. 
On  the  25Ui.his  case  w as  submitted  by  Itie  American  general 
to  the  consideration  of  u board  of  fourteen  general  officers, 
among  whom  were  Ruchanibcau  and  Lafayette,  who  liad  re- 
cently arrived  with  the  troops  from  France.  Before  this  tribu- 
nal, Andh^  urged  that  he  had  comeun  shore  under  tbe  sanction 
of  a passport,  or  flag  of  truce,  transmitted  to  him  by  Arnold, 
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who  was,  at  the  time  of  grantings  it>  a major-general  in  the 
Ameriean  army,  and  of  course  had  sufficient  authority  so  to 
act.  But  the  circumstance  of  his  ha^'ing  boon  found  dis- 
guised and  bearing  a false  name  was  considered  as  taking 
from  him  the  benefit  of  this  plea,  although  he  prove^l  that 
in  both  those  points  he  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  Arnold,  under  whose  orders  he  was  while  he  bore 
his  rtag  of  truce.  The  decision  of  the  court-martial,  though 
the  members  do  not  appear  to  have  been  unanim')us,  as  has 
sometimes  been  asserted,  was  that  the  nrisoner  ought  to  be 
eonsiuered  as  a spy ; and  he  was  accoraingly  sentenced  to 
be  executed.  Both  entreaties  and  remonstrances  were  em- 
ployee! in  rain  by  General  Clinton  to  avert  his  fate:  but  as 
retaliation  was  not  taken  by  the  execution  of  any  Ameriran 
prisoner,  it  may  be  inferred  iliat  it  was  felt  even  hy  the 
English  that  his  sentence  was  according  to  the  niles  of 
martial-law.  He  himself  cxhibiteil  the  most  perfect  re- 
signation to  his  fate,  and  does  not  aAcr  his  condemnation 
appear  to  have  disputed  the  justice  of  the  derision  under 
which  he  was  to  suffer.  He  only  begged  that  hU  death 
might  bo  that  of  a Mildier.  He  was  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  determination  of  the  ci>urt-martial  upon  thin  paint : but 
when  upon  being  brought  to  the  fatal  spot,  on  the  morn- i 
ing  of  the  2d  of  October,  ho  pen-eived  that  he  was  to  perish 
on  a gibbet,  he  exclaimed,  Ml  is  but  a momentarv  pang.'  ' 
and  gave  no  further  expression  to  his  feelings,  tie  died 
with  the  respect  even  of  those  who  had  found  themselves  , 
obliged  to  execute  him.  ‘Andr^,’  said  Washington,  in  a 
letter  to  a friend,  * has  met  his  fute,  and  with  that  fortitude 
which  was  expected  from  an  uccoropli.Hhed  man  and  a gal- 
lant officer.'  A monument  was  erected  to  his  iiiemnr)  , at 
the  public  expense,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Whatevor  the  liooks  which  are  considered  the  standard 
authorities  upon  international  law  may  sav  in  reference  to 
such  a case  a.s  that  of  Andr^\  there  is  no  good  apologv 
for  bis  conduct.  To  say  that  he  acu«i  under  the  orders 
of  an  officer  whom  he  knew  to  be  playing  the  part  of  a 
traitor,  cannot  be  considered  as  any  exculpation.  There 
would  be  no  security  for  an  army  or  a government  if  it  were 
not  to  be  at  lilx^riy.  when  it  had  them  in  its  power,  to  punish  i 
persons  detected  in  devising  such  plots  as  this  of  Arnold  : 
and  Andr4.  under  whatever  subterfuge  they  might  attempt 
to  slielter  themselves.  The  having  recourse  to  the  use  of  a i 
Hag  of  truce,  in  such  cirrumsUnces,  must  be  regarded  as  a | 
mere  trick.  General  Clinton  and  Arnold  were  the  great  | 
culprits,  of  whom  the  latter  only  lias  received  his  due  share 
of^prubrium. 

To  his  last  moment  Andr^  had  cheriahed  the  hopeless 
passion  which  hod  driven  him  from  hia  country  and  his 
early  pursuita.  In  a letter  written  after  his  capture,  which 
has  bMn  printed,  he  states  that  when  he  was  stripl  of  every- 
thing, he  had  concealed  tho  picture  of  Honoria  S in  his 

mouth.  This  laily,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
been  informed  of  tho  event,  had  died  of  consumption  only 
a few  months  before. 

This  unfortunate  officer  was  a person  of  cultivated  mind 
and  elegant  accomplishments.  He  excelled  in  painting  and 
music,  and  was  also  no  despicable  writer  of  verse.  His 
humorous  poem,  entitled  the  Cfjuxhoie,  which  appeared  in 
ihrtHi  Nuiressive  portions  at  New  York,  in  178U.  the  last 
being  published  on  tho  very  day  on  which  its  author  was 
taken  prisoner,  is  a production  of  derided  talent.  It  is  in 
the  style  of  Cow|H!r's  Jtthn  Gilpin,  which  celebrated  poem 
was  not  written  till  some  years  later.  For  further  parti-  ' 
culars  respecting  the  subject  of  this  notice,  see  Miss 
Seward  s Monody  on  the  Death  of  Major  Andre,  4to„  Ixm- 
don,  1781.  from  the  notes  and  letters  attached  to  which  nc 
have  taken  most  of  the  facts  of  his  private  history : a pub- 
lication by  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  E^q.,  (the  person  who  acted 
as  his  guide  on  his  return  to  New  York,)  entitled  An 
Authentic  A’arrtt/itw  of  the  Caueee  which  led  to  the  Death  of 
Major  Andre,  bvo.,  London,  1808;  and  an  elaborate  article 
in  the  Knq/rlopofdia  Americana,  under  the  bead  of  * Arnold, 
Benedict.’ 

ANDKEA  VANNUCHI.  called  DEL  SARTO,  from 
the  occupation  of  bis  father,  a tailor  at  Florence,  was  bom 
in  that  city,  in  the  year  1488.  He  was  initiated  in  the 
principles  of  design  by  Giovanni  Barilo,  and  he  studied  sub- 
scxiuently  in  the  school  of  Pietro  Ckwimo.  He  learned  little 
more  from  these  masters  tlian  the  roochamral  practice  of  hit 
art.  but  in  the  frescoes  of  Masaccio  and  Ghirlandaijo,  and 
III  the  cartoons  of  Michel  .\ngelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
be  found  the  principal  elements  of  whatever  excellence  he 


afterwards  attained.  His  powers  were  first  developed  ir 
some  woiTis  executed  in  conjunction  with  a friend  and 
fellow-sludeni,  ralle<l  Francesco  Bigio,  for  the  churches  and 
convents  of  Florence;  but  the  great  picture  of  St.  John 
preaching,  entirely  by  his  own  hand,  establishod  his  claim 
to  independent  reputation,  and  it  was  c/msulercd  that  the 
work  which  immediatelv  Adlowed,  the  life  of  Filippo  Benixi 
in  ten  compartments,  f«)r  llie  church  of  the  Sorvi,  entitle 
him  to  rank  with  any  competitor  in  his  native  city.  Stimu- 
lated hy  this  success,  Andrea  felt  anxiou.s  to  trv  his  strength 
with  his  great  contemporaries  at  Rome,  an^  accordingly 
made  a vinit  to  that  city.  Vasari  relates,  that,  on  seeing  tlie 
paintings  of  Raffaelle.  he  felt  so  humiliated,  that  he  re- 
turned immediately  to  Florence,  without  sl.iving  to  inves- 
tigate the  great  works  which  hail  impressed  him  with  so 
painful  a sense  of  inferiority.  Other  authorities  affirm  that 
he  remained  in  the  imperial  city  a considerable  time,  divid- 
ing his  allcntion  between  the  study  of  Michel  Angelo, 
KafT.iellc,  and  the  Antique  : this  account  is  by  far  the  mure 
probable,  especially  as  the  first  works  which  ho  executed 
after  his  return  to  Florence  manifest  an  obvious  improve- 
ment in  style.  Among  these,  the  most  conspicuous  vvere 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  tho  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  and 
tho  I.ASt  Supper,  painted  for  the  monastery  of  the  Sulvi. 
Of  the  last  picture  I.,aiui  relates,  that  during  the  sieitc  of 
Florence,  in  1520,  the  soldiers  having  got  jwssession  of  tho 
suburbs,  and  having  demolished  the  church  and  part  of  the 
monastery,  on  entering  the  refectory  were  struck  with  such 
reverence  at  the  sight  of  the  painting,  that  they  remained 
awhile  motionless,  and  then  rcturneil,  without  cummitting 
anv  further  injury. 

The  increasing  reputation  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  prc*cured 
him  an  invitation  from  Francis  I,  to  visit  the  court  of  France, 
and  that  monarch  expressed  a wish  to  retain  him  altogether 
in  his  service.  The  political  troubles  of  his  own  country, 
which  rendored  the  pursuit  of  art  a precarious  and  unprolit- 
able  employment,  induced  Andrea  to  embrace  with  eager- 
ness the  pniposal  of  the  Frennli  monarch,  and  he  set  out  fur 
his  court,  where  he  wa-s  received  with  the  most  llatlering 
demonstrations  of  kindness  and  respect  His  first  per- 
formance was  a portrait  of  the  Dauphin,  for  which  he  was 
paid  the  sum  of  .lOu  gold  crowns ; ho  painted  also  for  the 
king  the  superb  picture  of  the  t'harity,  which  is  now  in 
the  French  museum.  A multitude  of  commissions  poured 
in  upon  him  from  the  principal  nobility,  and  every  circum- 
stance seemed  to  conspire  for  his  honour  and  odvantaye. 
He  was  engaged  on  a picture  of  St.  Jerome  for  the  queen- 
mother.  wlien  in  an  evil  hour  he  was  induced  by  earnest 
solicitations,  sent  by  his  wife  and  friends  from  Florence,  to 
return  in  that  city.  He  obtained  permission  from  Francis  I. 
to  depart,  on  the  assurance  that  tho  sole  purpose  of  his 
journey  was  to  transport  his  family  to  France:  and  the 
king,  being  desirous  to  avail  himself  of  Andrea's  taste  and 
judgment  in  the  acquisition  of  works  of  art.  intrusted  him 
with  large  sums  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  and  statues. 
Andrea  was  perhaps,  originally,  neither  profiigato  nor  un- 
principled: but  bis  character  was  impairtil  by  that  want  of 
moral  firmness,  which,  beginning  in  weakness,  too  often 
ends  in  vice.  His  wife  was  improvident,  and  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  dissipated  acquaintances;  and  he  expended  in 
a round  of  expensive  pleasures,  not  only  the  money  with 
which  Francis  1.  had  liberally  rewarded  hi.s  services,  hut 
that  also  which  the  monarch  had  consigned  to  him  for  tho 
purpose  of  selecting  objects  for  his  muMmm.  Of  course,  ho 
iievor  returned  to  France.  Indigence  raine  upon  him.  and 
the  remorse  with  which  he  was  continually  t>irmented  from 
the  consck)usne«ai  of  ingratitude  towards  his  royal  benel'ac  tor, 
was  aggravated,  not  only  by  tho  desertion  of  bis  gay  friends, 
hut  by  that  of  his  wife  al-so,  who  fled  from  him,  leaving  him 
a pii?y  to  despondency  and  distress.  His  afflictions  were 
terminated  hy  tho  plague  wliioh  visited  Florence  in  1530, 
and  carriotl  him  off  in  his  forty-second  year. 

The  genuine  productions  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  are  nut 
frequently  seen  out  of  Florence,  but  they  oboutid  in  the 
churches,  convents,  and  palaces  of  that  city.  His  style  is 
so  various  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  natural  bent 
of  hi*  mind.  He  was  not  incapable,  when  the  subject  de- 
manded it,  of  imjiressing  his  works  with  an  air  of  stem 
grandeur,  whether  iu  relation  to  the  style  of  design,  or  to 
the  effect  of  chiar'  ogcuro  ; hut  his  m'^re  general  character 
I isUcs  are  those  of  Imnnony  and  suavity ; his  colouring  is 
j sometimes  roost  delicately  tender.  Ho  was  so  expert  in 
I mechanical  practice,  that  a copy  made  hy  him  of  a portrait 
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of  Leo  X.,  by  RalTaeUe,  deceived  even  Giulio  Romano, 
although  he  had  inspected  the  progress  of  the  original, 
and  even  assisted  in  the  execution  of  it.  One  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  Andrea  del  Sarto's  pictures,  although 
by  no  means  an  example  of  his  general  style,  is  that  of 
the  Holy  Family,  now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  in  which 
8t  Joseph  reposes  on  a sack  of  com.  The  panegyrists 
of  Andrea  have  asserted  that  if  ho  had  studied  longer 
in  Rome,  he  would  probably  have  rivalle<l  the  great 
works  of  Rcffaelle  and  Michel  Anj^lo ; but  without  con- 
ceding such  extravagant  praise,  it  is  quite  enough  for  his 
reputation  that  he  established  it  while  those  great  artists 
were  stilt  practising,  and  that  his  name  has  kept  iU  place 
amidst  all  the  revolutions  of  taste,  during  a lapse  of  three 
hundred  years. 

ANDREASBERG,  (Mount  of  St  Andrew,)  the  second 
in  importance  of  the  mountain-towns  of  the  Upper-Harz, 
is  situated  in  the  province  of  Grubenhagen,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  and  crowns  an  eminence  which  stands  at 
an  elevation  of  1 936  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
neighbourhood  is  rich  in  mines,  yielding  silver,  copper,  iron, 
cobalt,  and  arsenic ; and  these,  a.s  well  as  the  spinning  of 
yam.  lace-making,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  afTordproduble 
employment  to  its  inhabitants,  who  are  above  4000  in  num- 
ber. It  has  a public  school  for  the  middling  classes.  In 
1728  a piece  of  silver  ore,  weighing  eighty  pounds,  was 
found  in  one  of  the  mines  near  the  town,  and  presented  to 
the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  in  Gottingen,  from  which  it 
was,  however,  stolen  in  1763.  Andreasberg  lies  about  fif- 
teen miles  north  of  (3oslar.  The  mountain  of  this  name  is 
the  highest  iwnt  in  the  Harz  at  which  slate  U found. 

ANDREKWA,  (also  called  Endcry  or  Endri,)  is  a 
principality  of  the  Kumiikian  Tartars,  lying  along  the 
iCasm a,  between  the  river  Aksaiand  the  Caspian;  about 
25  miles  west  of  the  last-mentioned  tea.  It  forms  at 
present  one  of  the  districts  composing  the  government 
of  Cauca.nia  in  Russia  in  Asia,  and  embraces  the  penin- 
sula and  gulf  of  Agraschanskoi.  Its  surface  presents 
an  intermixture  of  ibrtilo  plains  and  arid  wastes  of 
sand;  produces  grain,  and  abounds  in  mineral  waters 
and  springs  of  naphtha.  Andrceaa  U likewise  the  name 
given  to  its  capit^,  and  is  the  mart  to  which  the  l.«s- 
hian  tribes  resort  for  the  pu^se  of  disposing  of  the  pro- 
uce  of  their  depredations.  It  is  an  open  town  situated 
on  the  Aktash,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tshumlu,  and  contains 
upwards  of  3000  houses,  with  a population,  which  is  stated 
by  some  writers  at  12,000,  and  by  others  at  15,000  souls. 
Andreewa  was,  not  long  since,  an  avowed  asylum  for  all  the 
vagabonds  and  freebooters  in  the  Caucasian  regions,  and 
is  to  this  day  a thriving  market  for  the  sale  of  slaves. 
In  this  last  respect  it  runs  a miserable  race  of  competition 
with  the  town  of  Aksai,  on  the  river  of  that  name  ana  in  the 
same  principality.  It  is  the  seal  of  some  Mobarome^n 
^chools.  to  wWh  the  Circassian  MoHahs  are  sent  for  educa- 
tion. Though  little  deserving  the  name  of  education,  yet 
the  smattering  of  reaiUng  and  writing  which  they  here  ac- 
uuirc,  is  sufficient  to  furnish  them,  upon  their  return  amongst 
their  fellow-countrymen,  with  the  means  of  keeping  the 
tenets  and  prejudices  of  Mohammedanism  alive  in  thejr 
bosoms,  and  thus  maintaining  a wall  of  separation  between 
the  native  and  bis  heretic  fellow-subject  of  the  Greek  faith. 

ANDREOSSI,  Cou:sT,  was  born  at  Castelnaudary  in  the 
province  of  Languedoc,  in  March,  1761.  His  family  was  of 
Italian  descent.  At  the  ago  of  twenty  he  was  made  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery.  In  the  ^ginning  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion he  shared  in  the  general  enthusiasm  fur  the  new  order 
of  tilings,  and  he  afterwards  served  under  Bonaparte  in  the 
early  Italian  campaigns,  where  he  distinguished  himseU  at 
the  si^c  of  Mantua,  in  1796.  He  next  followed  Bonaparte 
to  Egypt,  where  he  took  a conspicuous  part  both  in  the  mili- 
tary and  the  scicntiSc  labours  of  that  celebrated  expedition. 
He  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Institute  of  Cairo,  and 
wrote  several  memoirs.  On  the  Lake  Menzoleh,  On  the  f *«L 
iey  of  the  Satron  Lake,  On  the  H aierlesi  Hirer,  &c.  When 
Bonaparte  returned  secretly  to  France.  Andreossi  was  one  of 
the  few  officers  who  accompanied  him.  and  he  ever  after 
proved  devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  his  great  commander. 
Andreossi  served  in  the  so-called  (^llo-Batavian  army  under 
.\ugereau  on  the  banks  of  the  Mayne.  AAer  the  peace  of 
Amiens  ho  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  England.  When 
Napoleon  assumed  the  imperial  crown,  Andreossi  was  made 
inspeotor-general  of  artillery,  and  a count  of  the  new  empire. 
He  went  afterwards  an  amhasiador  to  Vienna,  and  having 


quitted  his  post  when  the  war  broke  out  again  between 
Austria  and  France  in  1809,  he  was  present  in  the  campaign 
of  that  year,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Vienna  after 
the  taking  of  that  city.  He  was  next  sent  as  ambassador  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  in  which  important  situation  he  won 
the  general  esteem  of  IxMh  Franks  and  Turks.  After  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  Louis  XVIIl.  recalled  An- 
dreossi from  Constantinople,  and  sent  him  at  the  same  time 
the  cross  of  Sl  Louis.  Andreossi  was  living  in  retirement 
when  Napoleon  landed  from  Elba,  but  he  then  appeared 
again  on  the  political  stage  to  assist  his  old  master  in  his 
last  struggle.  Ho  was  created  a peer  during  the  hundred 
days.  After  the  battle  ufW'aterloo  he  withdrew  ai^in  to 
private  life,  and  busied  himself  in  revising  and  publishing 
several  interesting  memoirs  which  be  had  written  during  his 
residence  in  Turkey.  His  work  on  Constantinople  et  le 
Hosphorede  Thratt  is  deservedly  esteemed.  His  memoir 
On  the  Springs  and  Conduits  by  which  Constanlino^e  is 
supplied  with  Heater,  contains  much  curious  infurmation  on 
the  art  uf  hydraulics  as  practised  by  the  Turks.  Andreossi 
had  written  also  in  1810  a History  of  the  Caned  of  Lun- 

fuedoc,  in  which  he  claimed  for  one  of  his  ancestors, 
ran9ois  Andreossi,  the  principal  merit  in  the  planning  oi 
that  great  work,  which  hod  till  then  been  ascribed  to  the  en- 
gineer Riquet.  This  book  was  the  occasion  of  much  contro- 
versy with  Riquet's  descendants,  in  which  the  astronomer, 
De  la  Lande.  sided  with  the  latter.  Count  Andreossi  died 
in  Scptemlier.  1829,  at  Montauban. 

Andrew,  kings  of  Hungary.  [See  Hungary.} 
ANDREW,  SAINT,  one  of  the  apostles,  the  brother  of 
St  Peter.  His  father's  name  was  Janus.  From  the  first 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  he  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  followers  of  John  the  Baptist,  whom  he  left  at  the 
call  (d*  Jesus,  being  the  first  disciple  whom  the  Saviour  is 
recorded  to  have  received.  Andrew  introduced  Peter  to 
Jesus.  According  to  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark,  Jesus 
found  Peter  and  An<lrew  together,  following  their  occupa- 
tion of  fishermen,  as  he  was  vmlking  by  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  called  them,  when  they  immediately  left  their  nets  and 
followed  him : but  this  is  supposed  to  have  happened 
some  time  after  the  first  interview  recorded  by  St.  John. 
Tliat  evangelist  mentions  Andrew  as  the  disciple  who  in- 
timated the  presence  of  the  lad  with  the  few  loaves  and 
fishes,  when  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand 
was  performed.  Such  is  neariy  all  that  is  stated  respect- 
ing this  apostle  in  Scripture. 

ecclesiastical  historians,  however,  have  professed  to 
give  us  accounts  in  considerable  detail  of  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.  According  to  Theodoret,  he  employed  himself  for 
some  years  in  journeying  and  preaching  the  faith  through- 
out Greece;  but  Eusebius,  and  other  writers,  speak  of 
Scythia  as  the  province  of  his  missionary  labours.  The 
common  statement,  however,  is.  that  he  suffered  maitvTdom 
at  Palrv,  now  Patras,  in  Achaia,  having  been  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Egsus,  the  pro-consul  of  that  province.  The 
year  in  which  this  event  took  place  is  not  mentioned  ; but 
both  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Latin  church  the  festival 
commemorative  of  it  is  held  on  the  30th  of  November.  ‘Hie 
notion  that  St.  Andrew  suffered  on  a cross  of  the  form  of 
the  letter X,  appears  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity;  but 
the  oldest  writers  say  that  ho  was  nailed  to  an  olive- 
tree.  They  used  to  keep,  in  the  church  of  St.  Victor,  at 
Marseilles,  what  was  affirmed  to  be  the  very  cross  on  which 
he  had  been  suspended  : it  was  enclosed  in  a silver  shrine, 
and  was  of  the  common  form,  that  is,  with  une  limb  per- 
pendicular. and  the  other  horizontal. 

The  Scottish  historian,  Fordun,  delivers  a legend  respect- 
ing the  relics  of  St  Andrew,  which  several  of  his  country- 
men have  copied.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  it 
seems,  the  bones  of  the  saint,  which  still  remained  at 
Patrm,  were  in  the  custody  of  Regulus,  an  abbot  or,  as 
other  accounts  style  him.  a bishop,  of  the  Greek  church. 
In  the  year  345,  the  Emperor  Constmntius  II.  gave  orders 
that  these  precious  remains  should  be  brought  to  Constanti- 
nople ; but  on  the  third  night  before  they  were  removed, 
an  angel  appeared  in  a vision  to  Regulus,  and  ordered  him 
to  abstract  from  the  chest  in  which  they  were  kept  the 
upper  bone  of  one  of  the  arms,  three  of  tlie  fingers  of  the 
right  band,  and  the  pan  of  one  of  the  knees.  Some  ac- 
counts add  a tooth  to  the  list  of  items.  Regulus  haring 
done  as  he  was  commanded,  was.  some  years  after,  directed 
by  another  vision  to  take  his  departure,  with  the  relic*, 
from  Fatne ; and.  having  accoHingly  set  out,  he  was,  after 
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& long  voyage,  shipvrreeked  with  hi*  eompaniont  in  the  bay 
of  St.  An'drewa,  in  Fifcehiro,  then  forming  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Piets.  Hungus.  the  Pictish  king,  received  the 
.strangers  with  great  hospitality;  and  by  their  instrumen- 
tality, he  and  his  subjects  were  soon  aAer  converted,  when 
a Christian  church  was  erected  at  the  place  where  the  mis- 
sionaries had  been  driven  on  shore,  and  was  dedicated  to 
the  apostle,  the  fragments  of  whose  skeleton  they  had 
brought  with  them.  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  city  of  St  Andrews,  and  of  the  assumption  of  St.  An- 
drew by  the  Scotch  as  their  patron  saint 

Several  of  the  fathers,  but  none  earlier  than  the  seventh 
century,  cite  a book  called  the  Acts  of  St.  Andretr,  pro- 
fessing to  be  written  by  that  apostle,  ^ut  which  they  con- 
demn as  a forgery  of  the  Manicheans,  or  other  heretics. 
There  is  still  extant  a narrative  bearing  this  title,  but  pro- 
fessing to  be  written  by  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Achaia, 
and  entirely  different  from  tne  former.  It  may  bo  found  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  Surius's  Vitaf  SoTictorum,  and  in  other 
collections  indicated  by  J.  A.  Fabricius  in  his  Codfx  Apo- 
rryphus  Xoei  Te*tamenti.  Mention  is  also  made  in  a de- 
cree of  Pope  Gclasius  II.,  who  flourishod  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  of  a Gospel  of  St.  Andrew.  His 
holiness  rondemms  it  as  spurious ; but  it  does  not  now  exist. 

ANDREW,  (ST)  [See  Islb  or  Bourbon.] 

ANDREWS,  (ST.)  an  ancient  city  of  Scotland,  on  (lie 
roast  of  Fifeahire,  and  on  the  small  bay  of  St.  Andrews. 
The  direction  of  the  side  of  the  bay  on  which  the  city  stands 
is  W.N.W.  and  E.S.K.,  and  St.  Andrews  is  open  to  the 
N.E.  winds,  whi<dt  prevail  greatly  in  April  and  May. 
and  bring  with  them  cold,  unpleasant  vapours,  which  load 
the  air  and  check  vegetation.  The  climate  is,  however, 
in  general  healthy,  except  for  persons  who  are  liable  to 
rheumatism,  or  have  weak  lungs.  Since  the  establishment 
of  hot  baths,  the  city  has  been  much  frequented  as  a favourite 
watering  quarter. 

The  town  stands  on  a lofty  cliff  or  rock,  and  on  a sort  of 
peninsula,  formed  by  the  bay  and  the  ’bum  of  Kinness,' 
or  the  ‘Nether  Bum,'  a small  stream  which,  skirting  the  town 
on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides,  forms,  at  its  mouth,  a 
harbour,  guarded  hy  piers,  and  capable  of  receiving  vessels 
of  300  tons  at  spring-tides.  On  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  * the 
Links,'  uneven  downs  formed  by  the  sea,  stretch  away 
for  nearly  two  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eden,  and 
are  used  for  the  game  of  golf,  which  is  much  pmetised. 
Tliere  are  similar  downs  S.E.  of  the  town.  The  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  on  which  the  town  stands  is  occupied  by 
the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  and  by  some  other  interesting 
remains  of  antiquity.  From  this  part,  the  three  main 
streets,  North  Street,  Market  Street,  and  South  Street  or 
Shoegate,  diverge;  the  principal  and  roost  southern  of  them, 
South  Street,  runs  nearly  cast  and  west.  These  three 
streets  arc  intersected  at  right  angles  by  the  Lanes  or 
Wynds.  There  was  once  a fourth  street,  called  Swallow 
Street,  running  to  the  north  of  the  others  and  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  merchants,  but  this. has  disappeared,  and  the 
site  of  it  is  occupied  by  a public  walk  called  the  * Scores.' 

Before  the  Reformation,  St.  Andrews  was  an  opulent 
and  commercial  city.  To  its  annual  fair,  which  commenced 
in  the  month  of  April,  and  lasted  several  weeks,  from 
200  to  .100  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  commercial  world 
resorted.  When  the  town  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
&tate,  in  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  there  were  in  it  sixty  or  seventy  bakers,  and  os 
many  brewers.  After  the  Reformation,  it  mdually 
•ie«‘ayed,  and  moreover  suffered  in  the  great  civil  war : so 
(bat  Dr.  Johnson,  who  visited  it  in  1773,  thus  spoke  of  it, 

* Onu  of  iu  streets  is  now  lost ; and  in  those  that  remain, 
there  is  the  silonco  and  solitude  of  inactive  indigence  and 
gloomy  depopulation.' 

By  the  exertions  of  individuals,  however,  a considerable 
revival  has  been  effected,  and  many  additional  improve- 
ments are  in  progress.  The  principal  street  is  well  built, 
straight  and  broad ; and  in  this,  as  in  the  other  two,  the  > 
houses,  which  are  of  stone,  are  commonly  three  stories ' 
high  ; while  the  lightness  of  the  numerous  modem  edifices 
diminishes  the  sombre  appearance  resulting  from  the 
general  antiquity  of  the  buildings. 

The  parish  CHurch  of  St.  Andrews  is  in  South  Street, 
and  is  a spacious  structure,  first  erected  in  1112,  and 
repaired,  or  rather  rebuilt  in  1797.  It  is  162  feet  lung,  and 
63  broad,  and  will  accommodate  2600  persons : on  the 
wiul  inside,  is  a monument  to  the  memory  of  At^hbishop 


Sharp,  erected  by  his  son.  exhibiting,  in  rude  sculpture, 
the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  prelate,  and  setting  forth 
bis  praises  in  a long  inscription.  There  is  a spirp  to  the 
church.  The  chapel  of  St  Salvator's  college  is  a hand- 
some edifice  with  s Gothic  front  situated  in  North  Street 
Within  is  the  handsome  monument  of  Bishop  Kennedy, 
founder  of  the  college.  It  is  the  place  of  worship  for  the 
parish  of  St  I.^nard,  which  comprises  a few  districts  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood;  and  the  ministry  of  which 
was  for  a long  period  held  by  the  principal  of  the  United 
College,  but  this  is  not  the  case  now.  There  are  three  dis- 
senting places  of  worship,  one  Episcopal,  the  others  belong- 
iilg  to  the  Burghers  and  Independents.  The  town  house, 
or  tolbooth,  is  in  the  centre  of  Market  Street ; and  contains 
one  or  two  antiquities  of  local  interest,  but  little  else 
worthy  of  notice.  St  Andrews  was  made  a Royal  Burgh 
in  1 1 4u ; the  magistracy  conaists  of  a pmvost,  a dean  of  guild 
and  four  baillies.  The  town,  conjointly  with  Cupar,  An- 
struther  Easter,  Anstruther  W'estcr,  Crail,  Kilrenny,  and 
Pittenween,  sends  one  member  to  parliament  The  trade 
of  St.  Andrews  is  small.  In  1792,  a factory  for  sewing 
and  tambouring  muslin  was  established,  which  gave 
employment  to  above  100  girls  as  apprentices ; but  as  this 
branch  of  industry  is  unnoticed  in  later  authorities,  it  is 
probablv  extinct  The  manufacture  of  sail-cloth  was 
establislied  about  a year  after,  and  promised  to  become  con- 
siderkble ; but  this  has  also  been  given  up.  A great 
number  of  golf  balls  are  made.  A^ut  4000  annually 
are  used  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  about  9000 
are  sent  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  places.  Some 
ten  or  ele%’en  vessels  belong  to  Che  port  and  ire  chiefly 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade  ; and  eight  or  ten  boats  are 
engage  in  fishing.  The  population  of  the  parish  of 
St  Andrews,  which  extends  about  nine  miles  in  length, 
was  in  1831,  5621.  There  are  five  fairs  in  the  year. 

Tho  university  of  St.  Andrews  consists  at  present  of  two 
colleges ; vix.  the  United  College  of  St  Salvator  and  St. 
Leonard  (formerly  distinct),  in  which  the  seteral  branches 
of  general  literature  and  science  are  taught ; and  the  New 
College,  or  St.  Mary's,  which  is  appn^riated  to  the  study 
of  divinity,  or  of  kindred  subjects,  and  is  attended  solely  by 
theological  students.  There  is  no  medical  or  legal  school 
connected  with  either  college. 

This  university,  the  most  ancient  in  Scotland,  was 
founded  in  tho  year  1411,  by  Heniy  Wardlawl  then  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  who  granted  a charter  with  the  immunities 
and  powers  usually  granted  to  universities,  to  an  association 
of  certain  men  of  learning,  who  had  about  a year  before 
commenced  a course  of  public  lectures  on  divinity,  the  ciril 
and  canon  laws,  logic,  and  philosophy ; and  baxf  attracted 
a considerable  concourse  of  stuaents.  The  charter  of 
Bishop  Wanllaw  was  confirmed  hy  the  pope;  and  in  1431, 
further  immunities  were  granted  by  jCing  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  and  ratified  by  succeeding  sovereigns.  The  seat 
of  tho  university  at  this  period  was  the  spot  where  St. 
Mary's  College  now  stands,  and  was  called  the  Pedagogy.* 

St.  Salvator's  College  was  founded  in  1455.  or  1458, t by 
James  Kennedy,  nephew  of  James  I.,  and  successor  of 
Wardlaw  in  the  sec  of  St.  Andrews,  and  endowed  with 
sufficitnt  revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  a principal,  six 
fellows,  and  six  poor  scholars.  The  buildings  of  this  college 
in  North  Street,  form  a quadrangle  of  230  feet  long  by  180 
bread,  into  which  quadrangle  you  enter  from  the  south  by  a 
gateway,  over  which  is  a steeple  156  feet  high,  and  a clock  : 
to  the  right  of  the  gateway  is  the  chapel  already  mentioned. 
The  buildings  of  this  college  having  gone  very  much  to 
decay,  a grant  has  been  made  by  government,  and  a new 
structure  has  been  erected  on  the  east  side  ofthe  quadrangle. 
St.  Salvator's  College  is  the  seat  of  the  United  College. 

St.  Leonard's  College  was  founded  in  1512.  by  Prior 
Hepburn,  and  endowed  by  him  ftom  the  revenues  of  an 
hospital  for  pilgrims,  from  the  funds  of  the  parish  of  St. 
I..conards,S  and  from  property  of  his  own.  The  before- 
mentioned  hospital  was  made  the  seat  of  the  college. 

In  1747,  it  was  found  expedient  to  unite  tho  two  colleges. 
The  joint  establishment  was  accordingly  transferred  to 

* A Kbool  hnd  been  Uoylit  cm  tUt  apot  pvpr  beton  the  IboodatUNi  ef  tti« 
univTTvIhr,  bMi  It  MpcTwUd  by  thai  ituUlutkm- 

\ Bialtop  KeBBMiy  M«nt  to  hiTf  art  apart  tha  ravaaoea  4attlM4  fer  U,* 
coUf-ffa.  aod  tr  bat-r  vraatnl  iha  flret  eharlat  in  li55:  tha  M«aud  ehartrr  ia 
dated  iu  ItSd.  ThUlaai  la  rary  loa|.  and  conlaliu  all  the  tlalatn  ed  the 
collMe. 
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SalTttor't,  tnd  the  buddings  of  St  Leonard’s  were 
sold,  and  oonvertet)  into  dwelling-houses. 

St.  Mary's  College  was  formed  out  of  the  original 
seminary  or  ptedagogy  of  Bishop  Wardlaw,  by  James 
Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  (for  the  see  had  been 
made  archiepiseonal  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Kennedy's  suc- 
cessor) ; and  his  designs  were  further  carried  on  by  Canlinal 
Beaton,  the  archbishop's  nephew  and  successor  in  the  see, 
and  by  Archbishop  Hamilton,  who  succeeded  the  cardinal. 
The  enlargement  of  the  peedagogy  by  Archbishop  Beaton 
appears  to  have  been  be^n  in  153S.  In  U79,  the  college 
was  remodelled  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  George 
Buchanan.  The  buildings  occupy  two  sides  of  a quad- 
rangle, on  the  south  side  of  South  Street;  and  hare  lately 
been  substantially  and  tastefully  repaired. 

The  curriculum,  or  course  of  study  in  the  arts,  extends 
over  four  icsaiods.  These  studies  are  pursued  at  the 
United  College,  and  the  session  lasts  from  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  beginning  of  May.  8t.  Mary's  College  has 
three  professors,  viz.,  of  divinit}',  church  liistnry.  and 
oriental  languages,  besides  a principal,  who  also  reads  tec-  ' 
tures  on  dinnity : and  the  complete  course  of  a student 
includes  four  years,  but  the  session  is  only  of  four  months. 
The  study  of  mathematics  has  always  formed  a principal 
branch  of  instruction  at  St.  Andrews. 

In  each  of  the  colIcgc.sare  lodging-rooms  for  the  students, 
which  have  been  nciw  for  some  time  unoccupied  ; and'thero 
are  bursaries  or  endowments,  entitling  the  holders  to  a cer- 
tain income  for  so  many  years.  Fihy-Ave  belong  to  the 
United  College,  and  seventeen  to  St.  Mary's.  {J<mm.  of 
Educ.  vol.  ir„  p.  36.)  The  students  of  St.  Mary's  pay  no 
fees.  The  emoluments  of  the  professors  arise  from  their 
salaries,  or,  at  the  Unite<l  College,  from  these  with  their  foes 
in  addition.  The  number  of  students  at  the  university  was, 
in  3'iO.  {Joum.  of  Edur.)  Those  who  belong  to 

the  United  College  arc  required  to  attend  divine  servicij 
twice  In  the  Sunday  at  the  college  chapel ; except  in  the 
caie  of  Dissenters,  who  are  allowed  to  attend  their  own 
places  of  worship. 

The  revenues  of  the  United  College  are  somewhat  more 
than  30(>0f.  per  annum,  including  the  sums  received  on 
account  of  tno  bursaries;  the  disbursements  in  ]R23(thc 
latest  .statement  given  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  royal  authority,  some  years  ago,  to  visit  the 
Scotch  universities)  rather  exceeded  the  income:  and 
there  is  besides  a considerable  debt.  The  revenue  of  St. 
Mary's,  on  tho  average  for  seven  years  before  1826,  was 
rather  greater  than  the  expenditure,  and  amounted  to 
above  £lOtiO.  The  university  has  little  property  distinct 
from  that  possessed  by  the  colleges  individually,  except 
the  library,  which  is  entitled  to  a copy  of  every  work 
entered  at  Stationer's  Hall,  and  contained  upwards  of 
40.000  volumes  in  1630.  The  othcer  of  highest  dignity  is 
the  chancellor,  but  his  office  is  merely  honorary  : the  rector 
(who  is  appointed  by  the  principals,  the  professors,  and  by 
the  students  of  theology,  and  of  moral  and  natural  philo- 
sophy) is  the  acting  ho^.  Ho  is  appointed  annually,  and 
one  of  the  principals,  or  of  the  professors  of  divinity  or 
church  history,  must  be  elected.  He  is  prescs  of  the 
seiiatus  academicus,  by  which  body,  consisting  <if  the 
principal  and  professors  of  each  college,  oil  tho  academical 
degrees  are  coiiferreil.  The  nourishing  trade  once  carried 
on  m meiiicai  degrees  has  been  given  up.  A grammar- 
school,  and  a school  for  English  writing  and  arithmetic, 
are  under  tho  patronage  of  the  corporation.  Dr.  Bell, 
the  founder  of  the  Madras  system  of  ^ucation,  has  given 
a splendid  donation  of  45,00«i/.,  3 j>or  cent,  stock,  for 
the  cstaldishinent  of  a comprehensive  seminary  of  mluca- 
tion  in  this  his  native  city,  to  be  called  the  Madras  Col- 
lege. Tho  buildings  for  this  school,  forming  a large  and 
handsome  edifice  on  the  south  side  of  South  Street,  some 
distance  west  from  St.  Mary's  College,  are  nearly  completed. 

Thu  antiquities  of  St.  Andrews  are  numerous  and  in- 
teresting. Those  which  arc  e<X'le»iastical  stand  near  together 
just  by  llio  harbour.  Thu  most  antient  is  the  chapel,  (»i- 
tuitcd  about  fortv  yards  S.K.  of  tlie  cathedral.)  the  foun- 
dation of  which  the  legend  ascribes  to  St  Regulus,  (com- 
monly called  St.  Rule.)  the  traditionary  founder  of  tho 
place,  but  which  is  probably  1000  years  old  at  least.  The 
story  is,  that  a holy  per>on,  tM  abbot  of  a monastery  at  Patrm, 
(Patras,)  in  Achaia,  having  been  warned  in  a dream  to 
depart  without  delay  to  an  island  called  .Mbion,  situated  in 
the  farthest  oxtremily  of  the  Western  world,  set  sail  with 


seventeen  monks  and  three  nuns,  carry  ing  with  him  some 
of  the  relic#  of  St.  Andrew  ; and  was  wrecked  in  the  bay  now 
called  St.  Andrews,  (the  shores  of  which  were  then  covered 
with  wood,  and  infested  w ith  huue  wild  boars,)  and  lost  all 
except  hi#  companions  and  the prucious  relic*.  He  succeede«l 
in  converting  the  King  of  the  Piets,  who  then  governed  Ihi^ 
part  of  the  country,  (near  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  ;> 
and  the  grateful  prince  erected  for  the  saint  the  chapel  o( 
which  the  ruin*  still  remain.  They  consist  of  the  walls  of 
the  chapel,  inclosing  an  area  of  thirty -one  and  a half  feet  by 
twenty-five.  The  greatest  dimension  is  from  cast  to  west.  At 
the  west-end  is  the  tower,  a square  building  with  a ba.se  of 
twenty  feet  each  way.  (measured  outside  of  the  walls.)  and 
108  feet  high.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  Gothic  architecture 
in  these  ruins,  which  are  doubtless  very  antient.  Adjoining 
tho  west  side  of  the  tower  was  another  chup>el  of  which  n« 
part  remains. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Andrews  was  nearly  160  years  in 
building,  (\.d.  1139,  or  1161  to  1318,)  and  was  demolished 
in  one  day.  in  June  1559,  by  a mob  excited  by  a sermon 
of  the  celebrated  John  Knox.  The  ea.'-tcrn  gable  with  its 
two  towers  is.  however,  still  standing ; and  iliere  remains 
also  one  of  the  lowers  of  the  western  gable,  part  of  the  south 
wall  from  the  western  gable  to  the  south  transept,  and  the 
west  wall  of  the  south  transept.  The  towers  ore  each  100 
feet  high  from  tho  ground  to  the  summit ; they  rose  consi- 
derably aliove  the  roof  of  the  church.  The  architeeturc 
varies,  Saxon  and  Gothic  (or  lute  Norman  and  early 
English)  being  intermixed.  The  western  end  was  of  later 
erection,  and  in  a much  richer  and  more  ornamented  stvle 
than  the  other ; and  exceeded  it  in  width  by  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  Tho  length  of  the  cathedral,  as  nearly  as  can  lx* 
measured  from  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  was  .15(» 
feet,  (Sinclair  s Account  of  Scotland.)  or  370  feet. 

(Grierson,  and  licauties  of  Scotland,)  and  the  breadth  of  the 
transept  from  north  to  south  was  160  fwt,  (Sinclair'*  Stuitt' 
Ural  Account  of  Scotland.)  or  1«0  feet,  (Grierson.)  The 
stone  is  by  no  means  of  so  durable  a nature  as  that  with 
which  St.  Regulus'a  chapel  is  built ; and  tlie  dilapidation 
has  been  further  increas^  by  the  use  of  the  materials  for 
later  erections.  The  ruined  chunrh  of  St.  Ixjonard's  adjoin# 
tho  college  of  that  name. 

An  extensive  wall  about  870  yard*  in  length,  twenty-two 
feet  high,  and  four  feet  thick,  with  sixteen  round  or  square 
turrets  at  different  distances,  was  erected  by  Prior  Hepburn 
(the  founder  of  St.  Ix^onard's  College)  in  the  (beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  to  enclose  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  circuit  the  grounds  of  the  great  priory  of  St.  Andrew#, 
which  had  been  erecte<l  al«out  *.n.  1 120.  The  enclosure  is 
about  eighteen  acres,  and  contain#  the  mins  of  the  cathe- 
dral and  8t.  Rule's  chapel,  beside#  the  relics  of  some  other 
buildings  belonging  to  the  priory.  This  wall  having  been 
constructed  of  durable  stone  is  tolerably  entire,  and  has 
three  gates  still  standing:  one,  a stately  gothic  arch,  fronts 
the  end  of  South  Street. 

There  are  some  relics  of  two  monasteries,  one  of  the  Do- 
minicans, founded  by  Bishop  Wishart  in  1274.  and  the 
other  of  tho  OI>#ervantines  (a  specie#  of  Franciscans), 
founded  by  Bisliop  Kennedy  at  least  150  year*  later.  Pan 
of  one  of  tiiese  edifices,  though  it  is  not  decided  to  which  of 
the  orders  it  belonged,  is  used  for  the  grammar-school,  and 
itand#  in  South  Street,  about  200  yards  from  the  we«t 
port;  it  has,  however,  bwn  entirely  modernised.  Another 
fragment  of  the  same  convent  with  an  arched  roof  is, 
perhapi,  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  pointed  airhi- 
teeiure  in  St.  Andrews.  The  other  convent  was  about  lOO 
yard#  from  the  west  port  of  North  Street  outside  of  the  town . 
Both  were  demolished  in  consequence  of  Knox's  preaching 
in  June,  1559,  when  the  catliedral  was  destroyed. 

On  the  shore  of  St.  Andrew’s  Bay,  on  a ridge  or  cliff', 
washed  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides  by  the  sea  are  the  ruins  of 
the  castle,  which  serve  as  a land-mark  to  seamen.  Thun* 
arc  some  part*  of  the  walls  standing  on  the  N.  and  E.,  but 
others  have  fallen  from  the  encrontrhment  of  the  vea,  whicli 
has  here  gained  ronsidcrabW  on  the  land,  while  a little  wav 
N.W.  of  the  ca.#tle.  (on  ‘ tno  Links,')  as  w«  have  seen,  it 
has  thrown  up  earthy  matter.  The  keep  or  donjon  at  tho 
north-west  corner  is  entire.  This  castle  was  built  by  Bishop 
Roger  about  a.d.  1200,  and  subsequently  cmlorgcd.  In 
13.16,  it  was  taken  and  garrisoned  by  Edward  111.  of  £ng> 
land ; re-taken  the  following  vear,  and  nearly  demolished 
Bishop  Trail  repaired  it  towartis  the  end  of  the  fourteonili 
century,  and  it  beeazne  the  episcopal  residence.  It  was 
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Airther  repaired  and  beautified,  and  new  works  were  erected 
b>'  Cardinal  Beaton  in  1546:  but  it  was  deniohshed  by 
an  act  of  council  in  or  about  1547.  and  thoui;li  it  was  again 
partially  repaired  by  ArchbUhop  Hamilton,  it  never  re* 
covered  from  this  oeorllu’ow. 

In  the  cliff  between  the  liarbour  and  the  castle  is  a sin* 
gular  cave,  consisting  of  two  apartments. 

St-  Andrews  was  the  scene  of  several  remarkable  events, 
during  the  progress  of  the  Refonnalion  in  Scotland.  The 
fires  of  per.secution  wore  rcpeate<lly  kindled,  fur  the  town 
was  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  and  tho 
stronghold  of  the  Catholics.  Here  in  15'J7  Patrick  llamil* 
ton,  the  first  Protestant  martyr  in  Scotland,  was  burned  ; and 
in  15i6,  Wishart,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scotch 
reformers,  sufiered  : Cardinal  Beat>o,  the  then  archbishop, 
looking  on  from  a w'indow  of  the  castle.  Tlie  martyr, 
with  his  dying  breatli,  foretold  the  downfall  of  his  per- 
secutor, and  his  pn>phircy  was  remarkably  verified  about  a 
rear  after.  Norman  Leslie,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  with 
fifteen  associates,  proceeded  to  the  castle,  and  with  great 
address  and  resolution  cleare<l  it  of  the  cardinal's  retinue, 
and  of  tho  workmen  eraploytKl  in  the  repairs  or  new 
erections,  amounting  altogether  to  150  persuns,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  cardinal's  chamber,  deli^'rately  murdered 
him.  The  conspirators  with  their  friends  held  out  in 
the  castle  for  seveml  months  against  the  troops  of  the 
government  aided  by  u body  of  French;  but  were  at  last 
obligMl  to  surrender  upon  terms.  It  was  upon  this  sur- 
render that  tho  act  of  council  for  tho  demolition  of  the  castle  ; 
was  issued.  The  inunler  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  in  1679,  j 
took  place  on  Magu.s  Moor,  about  three  miles  S.W.  of  St.  ! 
Andrews,  and  within  sight  of  the  town.  i 

Sr.  Andrews  is  thirty  nine  miles  N.N.E.  of  Edinburgh; 
and  in  lat.  56®  19^  .13*''  N.,  long.  2°  W.  from  Green- 
wich. 

It  is  said  that  the  name  of  tho  district  where  St.  Rcgulus 
arrived  was  Mucross:  and  the  ]»romontory  on  which  tho 
city  stands  was  called  Kilryraont  till  the  middle  of  tlie 
ninth  century.  Tho  navigation  of  the  bay  is  dangerous. 
rOrierson  s behruatiomof  St.  Andretct ; lirautifM  of  Scot‘ 
Ian  /,  and  Sinclair  s Stnti»tical  Account  of  Scotland.) 

ANDREWS  (LANCELOT),  an  element  English  pro- 
late. was  descended  from  an  antiont  Suffolk  family,  and 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  All-Hallows  Barking.  Loudon, 
in  1565.  His  father.  Collier  says,  was  a memhant  of  gixid 
repute;— according  to  the  Bio^aphia  lirilannica,  he  had 
•pent  the  most  part  of  hi-s  life  at  s.ea.  Young  Andrews  was 
•diicated  finl  at  the  Coopers'  Freo  School  at  Ratcliff,  and 
then  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  from  which  he  was  sent 
to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  by  Archdeacon  Watts,  on 
one  of  the  exhibitions  founded  by  the  latter  in  that  College. 
He  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  University  by  nis 
itudi  >u$  habits  and  extensive  acquirements : unrl  also  in 
certain  lectures  which  he  read  as  catechist  displayed  the  first 
promise  of  that  talent  for  pulpit  oratory  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  celebrated.  Haring  taken  orders,  be  soon  be- 
came known  as  a preacher.  His  first  patron  was  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  who  took  him  with  him  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land : but  he  had  not  been  long  there  before  he  obtained 
the  notice  of  Walsingham,  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  who  gave 
him  first  the  lea.^e  of  the  parsonage  of  Alton  in  Hampshire, 
and  soon  after  obtained  for  him  the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles's 
Cripplegate,  London.  To  this  preferment  wore  afterwards 
added  the  dignities  of  prebendan*  and  canon  residentiary  of 
8t.  Paul’a,  and  prebendary  of  the  collegiate  church  of  South- 
well.  Tlio  mastership  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  queen  followed ; and  so 
greatly  was  her  majesty  ilelighted  with  his  manner  of 
preaching,  that  she  was  not  long  in  giving  him  a stall  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  a place  which  he  soon  exchanged  for 
the  deanery  of  that  church.  He  held  this  situation  when 
James  I.  came  to  the  throne.  With  that  monarch  ho  im- 
mediately  became  a great  favourite,  and  the  bishopric  of 
Chicheaier  having  become  vacant,  he  was  presented  to 
it.  and  was  consecrated  on  the  3d  of  Novemoer,  1605. 
The  king  at  the  same  time  made  him  his  lord  almoner. 
In  1609  be  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Ely  ; and 
was  soon  after  made  a privy-councillor  both  for  England 
and  Scotland.  When  James,  in  1617.  visited  the  latter 
kingdom.  Bishop  Andrews  was  one  of  the  persons  by  whom 
be  was  acoon^anied.  In  1618.  he  was  advanced  to  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  was  at  the  tame  time  made 
dean  of  the  chapel  royal  These  were  bit  last  prefermenti. 


He  died  at  Wiochester-house,  in  Southwark,  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1626,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Sa- 
viour's, where  a handsome  marble  monument,  bearing  a long 
J..attn  inscription,  was  erected  over  hi*  remains.  Ilis  tomb 
was  opened,  and  his  coffin  discovered,  in  tho  course  of  the 
recent  t\*paralion  of  the  church. 

The  principal  work  which  Bishop  Andrews  published 
during  his  life  was  a thick  quarto  volume,  printed  in  1609, 
with  the  title  T‘jrturti  Tnrti ; being  an  answer  to  a treatise 
in  wliich  Cardinal  Hellarinin.  under  the  name  of  Matthew 
Tortus,  had  attacked  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  King  James 
in  his  Defence  of  the  Rights  of  King*,  respecting  tlie  autho- 
rity of  Christian  princes  over  persons  and  causes  eccle- 
siastical. Andrews  undertook  his  performance  on  the  cotn> 
mand  of  his  majesty ; and  was  considered  to  have  executed 
his  task  with  groat  ability.  Ho  is  also  the  author  of  a 
Manua/  of  Private  Devohons  and  Meditations  for  every  Day 
tn  the  fVeek,  and  a Manual  (f  Directions  for  the  VuUafwn 
of  the  Sick,  .\fter  his  death,  a volume,  containing  ninetv- 
slx  of  his  sermons,  was.  hy  the  direction  of  Charles  1., 
printed  under  the  care  ol  Bishops  I.aud  and  Huckeridge  ; 
and  another  volurao,  consisting  of  a collection  of  his  tracts 
and  speeches,  also  appeared  in  1629.  Ilis  work,  entitled 
Tile  Moral  Late  ETj'cnndrd,  or  Lectures  on  the  Ten  Com’ 
tnandments,  was  first  published  in  1642.  His 
fUnm  Sarra.  or  Collection  of  Posthumous  and  Orj'han 
Lectures  tlelivered  at  St.  Pours,  and  St.  Giles  s f'rintle- 
gate,  ap]>eared  in  a folio  volume,  in  1657.  Bishop  Andrews 
was,  also,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  common  translation  of 
the  Bible.  TTie  portions  in  which  he  was  concerned  were 
the  Pentateuch,  and  the  hittorical  books  from  the  Book  of 
Judges  to  the  Books  of  Kings  inclusive. 

All  the  writings  of  Bishop  Andrews  display  abundant 
learning:  but  his  eloquence,  notwithstanding  the  delight 
it  appears  to  have  afforded  hU  contemporaries,  is  but  little 
calculated  to  please  the  present  age.  Cb'crspread  as  it  is 
with  verbal  conceits  and  far  fetched  allusions,  and  exhibit- 
mg  in  this  way  a pertietiiul  labour  of  ingenuity,  it  alto- 
gether wants  that  simplicitv  and  directness  of  effect  which  is 
the  soul  of  good  writing.  Not  that  there  is  nut  a great  deal 
of  excellent  sense  wrapt  up  in  its  tinsel  tropes,  and  other 
puerile  and  groU-sque  decorations;  but  the  whole  life  and 
spirit  of  every  thought  is  most  commonly  suffucup-d  under  a 
load  of  dead  verbiage.  Tho  bishop's  style,  however,  would 
seem  to  have  wunderfully  fuAcinat^  every  b<xly  in  his  own 
times.  Fuller  who  is  greatly  taken  with  it,  and  who 
atfirms  that  Dr.  Andrews  was  * an  inimitable  preacher  in 
bis  way,*  in  an  anecdote  which  he  tells  with  the  view  of 
showing  how  difficult  or  impossible  it  was  for  Uiosu  who 
attempted  to  copy  him  to  match  their  model,  unconsciously 
records  a severe  and.  at  tbe  same  time,  well-deserved  con. 
demnation  of  the  manner  of  writing  which  ho  so  much 
admires.  * I'ious  and  pleasant  Bishop  Felton,'  be  says, 

* his  contemporary  and  colleague,  endeavoured  in  vain  in 
his  sermons  to  assimilate  his  style,  and  therefore  said 
merrily  of  himself,  1 had  almost  marred  my  own  natural 
trot  by  endeavouring  to  imitate  his  artificial  amble.' 

Bishop  Andrews  was  all  his  life  a hard  student,  and  is 
stated  to  have  made  himself  conversant  with  all  the  learning 
of  bis  age.  After  he  had  been  three  years  at  the  university, 
we  aro  told,  it  was  liis  custom  to  come  up  to  London  for  a 
month  every  year  ; and  dunng  that  space,  which  he  spent 
in  the  house  of  his  father  ami  mother,  be  always  put  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  a master,  and  studied  some  language 
or  branch  of  science  with  which  he  was  before  unacquainP^. 
Cassubon,  Cluverius,  Grolius,  Vossius,  and  other  eminent 
scholars  of  the  time,  have  all  highly  eulogized  his  extensive 
erudition,  which  was  wont,  it  appears,  to  overfiow  in  his 
conversation,  as  well  M in  his  writings.  He  was  also  cele- 
brated for  his  talent  at  repartee,  of  which  the  following  in- 
.stance  is  told  by  tho  writer  of  a life  of  Waller,  the  poet, 
prefixed  to  his  works.  Waller  having  one  day  gone  to  see 
James  I.  at  dinner,  saw  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Dr. 
Neale,  Bishop  uf  Durham,  standing  behind  the  king’s 
chair,  and  overheard  the  following  conversation;  * ilis 
majesty  asked  the  bi>.hops,.— My  lords,  cannot  I take  my 
subjects'  money  when  1 want  it,  without  all  this  formality 
in  parliament?  The  Bishop  of  Durham  readily  answereti, 
God  forbid,  sir,  but  you  should ; you  are  the  breath  of  our 
nostrils.  Whereupon,  the  king  turned,  and  said  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  Well,  rov  lord,  what  say  you?  Sir, 
replied  the  bishop.  I have  no  skill  to  judge  of  par'iamentary 
cases.  The  king  answered,  No  put  my  locd ; ansirar 
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mt  prMwntljr.  Th«n,  lir.  »aid  he,  I think  itlBvful  for  you 
to  take  my  brothor  Neale's  money,  fur  be  offers  it' 

Bishop  Andrews,  we  ouf^bt  to  add.  adorned  his  learning 
and  shining  talents  by  the  highest  reputation  for  piei^, 
hospitality,  charity,  and  munificence.  One  of  Milton  s 
early  Latin  poems  is  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  this  distin- 
guished prelate,  in  which  he  is  bewailed  in  a strain  of  the 
most  impassione<l  regret  and  admiration. 

ANDRISCU8.  [See  Philippus.] 

ANDRO^MACHE,  the  wife  of  Hbctor.  It  is  also  the 
title  of  one  of  the  extant  tragedies  of  Euripides. 

ANDRO'MACHUS,  a native  of  Crete,  and  physician  to 
the  Emperor  Nero.  lie  was  the  inventor  of  a celebrated 
compound  medicine  called  Theriake  (Bi/pcarq),  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  he  described  in  a poem  which  has  been  pre- 
sened  in  the  collecUon  of  Galen's  works. 

ANDRO'MEDA,  a constellation,  so  called  by  the  Greeks 
from  Andromeda,  the  mythological  daughter  of  Cepheus 
and  Cassiopeia,  who  was  bound  to  a rock  and  thus  exposed 
to  a sca-raonster,  from  whom  she  was  delivere<l  by  Perseus. 
This  constellation  occupies  a considerable  region  of  the 
heavens  below  Cassiopeia,  by  which  it  may  be  thus  found. 
A line  drawn  throi^h  the  brightest  star  of  the  five  in 
(.'assiopeia,  marked  ft,  and  the  pole  star,  passes  through  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  head  of  Andromeda, 
marked  a,  and  called  Alphcrat.  A line  drawn  through 
« Cassiopeis,  at  the  otlier  comer,  and  the  pole  star,  passes 
through  Almach  in  the  foot  of  Andromt^a,  marked  y, 
while  in  the  line  between  the  two  mars  thus  found,  lies 
Mirach,  marked  in  the  girdle  of  Andromeda.  The  fol- 
lowing list,  taken  from  the  Mem.  R.  Astron.  Soe.  vol.  y. 
shows  the  references  to  the  different  stars  of  this  constella- 
tion in  different  catalogues.  The  first  column  contains  the 
letter,  by  which  the  star  is  denoted ; the  second  its  number 
in  Flamsteed's  catalogue ; the  tlui^  that  in  the  Astrono-  | 
mical  Society's  catalogue,  and  the  fourth  the  magnitude  of  ' 
the  star. 
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ANDRONPCUS  was  the  advocate  of  the  Jews  under 
the  reign  of  Ptolcmicus  Philoraetor  in  thehr  proceedings 
against  the  Samaritany  in  Egypt,  who,  by  asserting  the  au- 
thority of  the  temple  on  Mount  Garizim,  or  Gerision,  against 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  occasioned  a controversy  which 
terminated  in  bloodshed.  The  Egyptian  Jews  (although 
they  bad  built,  about  the  year  1^0  B.C.,  an  heretical  temple 
of  their  own,  in  the  province  of  Heliopolis)  zealously  defenaed 
the  authority  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  After  the  argu> 
ments  were  exhausted,  both  parties  took  up  arms,  and 
having  found  that  blows  could  not  decide  tire  matter,  they 
appealed  to  the  King,  Ptolemious  Philometor,  who  appointed 
a solemn  day  of  judgment.  In  full  court  it  was  agre^,  that 
those  who  were  found  in  error  should  be  killed  for  the 
bloodshed  already  committed.  The  Samaritan  advocates, 
Sabbai  (Sabbteus)  and  Theodosius,  lost  their  cause  against 
Andronicus,  and  were  put  to  death.  The  arbitrary  admi- 
uistration  of  justice  in  thooe  times,  and  the  character  of 
Ptolemseus  Philometor,  render  this  account  not  quite  incre- 


dible. (See  Josephus's  Antiquities,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  7,  ed. 
Aurelis  AUobn>g.,  p.  434 ; and  Josts  Gesc/ucAte  der  Judn, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  306,  3U9.) 

ANDRONPCUS  COMNE'NUS,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, was  grandson  of  Alexis  I.  In  his  youth  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  army  under  bis  cousin,  the 
Emperor  Manuel,  against  the  Turks  and  Arroenianv  but 
having  entered  into  a treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
King  of  Hungary,  he  was  arrested  and  confined  in  a 
tower  of  the  palace,  where  he  remained  twelve  } e^rs.  He 
contrived  to  escape,  and  after  several  romantic  adventures 
arrived  at  Kiew,  in  Russia,  where  he  won  the  favour 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Jcroslaus.  Like  Alcibtadco,  Andro- 
I nicus  could  assume  the  manners  of  every  country,  and  his 
I athletic  constitution  could  support  the  vicissitudes  of  oU 
I climates ; he  could  pass  sud<icnly  from  the  fatigues  and 
I privations  of  the  camp  to  a life  of  luxury  and  debauch.  He 
^ was  a great  favourite  with  the  fair  sox.  and  he  won  the 
I affections  of  no  less  than  four  royal  princesses  in  suceesskm, 
I beginning  with  Eudocia,  the  emperor's  niece,  who  for  him 
; forsook  the  palace,  and  accoinpanievl  her  lover  in  his  early 
campaigns.  Andronicus,  in  his  exile  at  Kiew,  became  in- 
i strmnental  in  forming  an  alliance  between  the  Russian 
] prince  and  the  Emperor  Manuel,  and  thus  obtained  hu 
I panlon  from  the  latter.  He  led  a body  of  Russian  cav-olry 
from  the  banks  of  tbe  Borysthenes  to  the  Danube,  ao^ 
! assisted  the  emperor  against  the  Hungarians  at  the  siege 
I of  Semlin.  After  the  peace,  having  returned  to  Coo- 
slantinople,  he  protested  against  the  adoption  of  Bela.  Pnnoe 
I of  Hungary,  who  had  married  the  only  daughter  of  tbe 
emperor,  as  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne.  Andrunicus 
I was  himself  next  in  the  order  of  succession.  Tlie  Emponir 
Manuel  however  having  married  a second  wife,  Maria, 
daughter  of  Rayround  of  Poitou.  Prince  of  Antioch,  had  by 
her  a son,  who  was  afterwards  Alexis  II.  Meantime, 
Andronicus,  who  held  a command  in  Cilicia,  fell  in  love 
with  Philippa.  Maria's  sister,  who  gave  herself  up  to  him. 
os  Eudocia  had  done  before.  The  emperor,  although  him- 
self dissolute  in  conduct,  reproved  this  connexion  of  Andre- 
nicus  with  his  own  sister-m-law ; and  Andronicus,  being 
obliged  to  leave  Philippa,  undertook,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  adventurers,  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  be 
won  the  favour  of  Almeric,  the  Christian  king  of  that 
Country,  and  one  of  the  successors  of  Godefroy  de  RmiiUoo. 
Andronicus  received  from  him  the  principality  of  Beroot, 
(Bery  tu8.)  on  the  coast  of  Spia.  There  he  fell  in  love  with 
a third  princess,  Theodora,  the  young  widow  nf  Baldwin  111.. 
King  or  Jerusalem,  w'ho  w as  herself  of  the  Comnenian  line 
and  a distant  relation  to  Andronicus.  She  lived  openly  with 
him  as  his  concubine,  and  had  two  children  by  him.  Andro- 
nicus  being  no  longer  safe  in  Palestine  from  the  hostility  of 
the  Emperor  Manuel,  repaired,  accompanied  by  Thei>di>ra, 
to  Damascus,  where  the  Sultan  Noureddin  received  him 
hospitably.  From  thence  he  travelled  to  Bagdad,  and  other 
parts  of  the  cast,  and  at  last  settled  among  tbe  Turks  in 
Asia  Minor,  whence  he  made  frequent  incuisioas  into  the 
Greek  territories.  For  tliis  he  was  excommunicated  by  tbe 
church  and  outlawed  by  the  emperor.  The  governor  of  Tre- 
bizond  having  found  means  to  seize  Theodora  and  her 
two  children,  and  send  them  to  Constantinople,  Andronicus, 
in  despair,  made  hU  submission  to  the  emperor,  and  repair- 
ing to  Constantinople,  sued  for  pardon  in  the  most  abject 
manner.  He  was  banishe<l  to  Oenoe,  a town  of  Ponius, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  between  Cape  Heracleum 
and  Cape  Jasonium,  where  he  remained  till  tbe  death  of 
Manuel,  in  1160,  and  the  disorders  of  a disputed  succes- 
sion. induced  the  patriarch  and  the  principal  patricians  to 
recall  Andronicus.  os  the  only  man  who  could  restore 
peace  to  the  empire.  He  arrived  in  the  capital  in  the 
midst  of  acclamations,  acknowledged  the  young  Alexis  os 
emperor,  but  arrested  the  empress-muther,  who  had  been 
in  some  measure  the  cause  of  the  troubles.  Andronicus 
was  associated  in  the  empire  os  colleague  and  guardian  to 
Alexis.  He  then  developed  his  ambiiious  views.  He  fir«t 
caused  the  empress-motner  to  be  tried  on  a false  charge  of 
treasonable  correspondence.  She  was  condemned  uAheard. 
and  was  strangled,  and  her  bfidy  thrown  into  the  sea.  He 
next  murdered  younj^  Alexis  himself,  and  then  asaumed 
the  undivided  authority  as  emperor  in  M83.  He  married 
Agnes,  Alexis's  widow  and  sister  to  Philippe  Auguste 
of  France,  who  was  still  almost  a child,  * Andronicus  s 
short  reign,'  says  Gibbon.  ‘ exhibited  a singular  contrast  of 
vice  and  virtue  * when  he  bstened  to  hU  passions,  he  was  the 
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scourge ; when  be  consulted  his  reason,  the  fotber  of  his 
people.  In  the  exercise  of  private  justice  he  was  equitable 
and  riiroruus;  he  repressed  venality,  and  filled  the  otticcs 
with  the  most  deserving  candidates.  The  provinces,  so  long 
the  objects  of  oppression  or  neglect,  revived  in  prosperity  and 
plenty,  and  millions  applauded  the  distant  blessings  of  his 
reign,  while  he  was  cursed  by  the  witnesses  of  his  daily 
cruelties.  Tite  aniient  proverb,  that  bloodthirsty  ts  the  man 
who  returns  from  banisnment  to  power,  was  verified  again 
in  Andronicus.'  (Decline  and  Fiui  o/  the  Roman  /i’mpiVtf.) 
He  put  to  death,  or  mutilated  in  a cruel  manner,  all  those 
who,  during  his  long  exile,  had  traduced  him,  opposc<l  his 
views,  or  insulted  his  misfortunes,  as  well  us  those  who 
were  the  friends  of  the  murderefl  empress  and  of  her  son. 
A wretch  of  the  name  of  Aaron,  who  had  been  secretary  to 
the  Emperor  Manuel,  and  had  his  eyes  put  out  on  account 
of  treason,  suggested  to  Andronicus  not  to  content  himself 
with  blinding  those  ho  suspected^  but  to  cut  out  their 
tongues  also,  by  means  of  which  they  might  still  have  in- 
jured liira.  Many  of  Androninis's  intended  victims  cs<'ape<l 
to  Nicma  and  Priisa,  where  they  made  a stand,  but  were 
overpowered,  and  those  unforUmato  towns  were  treated  with 
the  greatest  barbarity.  At  last,  so  many  terrors  dmve  the 
people  of  Constantinople  to  revolt;  Isaac  Angelus,  one  of 
the  proscribeil  and  a descendant  in  the  female  line  from 
Alexis  I.,  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  A crowd 
assembled  and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  Andronicus  was 
then,  with  his  young  wife,  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Pro- 
pontis ; he  rushed  to  Constantinople,  but  was  overpowered, 
taken  prisoner,  and  dragged  to  the  presence  of  Isaac  An* 
gelus,  who.  without  any  form  of  trial,  gave  him  up  to  the 
penmnal  revenge  of  his  enemies.  He  was  insulted  and 
tormented  in  every  possible  manner;  his  teeth,  eyes,  and 
hair  were  tom  from  him,  and  lastly,  he  was  hung  by  the 
feet  between  two  pillars.  In  his  painful  agony  he  was  heard 
to  appeal  to  heavenly  mercy,  entreating  it  ‘ not  to  bruise  a 
broken  reed.'  At  last  some  one  ran  a sword  through  his 
body,  and  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  This  dreadful 
catastrophe  nuppened  in  September,  lISo  ; Andronicus  was 
then  past  sixty  vears  of  age. 

ANDRONPCUS  CYRRHESTES,  an  architect  who 
constructed,  or.  at  least,  a per»on  whose  name  is  attached 
to.  one  of  the  existing  remains  of  antient  Athens,  commonly 
called  the  Tower  of  the  Winds;  the  building  takes  this 
name  from  the  figures  of  the  eight  wrind.s  being  cut  in  relief 
on  the  exterior  wall  of  the  building,  with  their  names  above 
them  on  the  frieze.  (See  tSpon,  ii.,  p.  135,  Amsterdam, 
1679.)  This  monument  stands  to  the  north  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  is  thus  described  by  Vitruvius; — 'Those 
who  have  paid  most  attention  to  the  winds  make  them  eight 
in  number,  and  particularly  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes,  who 
built  at  Athens  an  octagonal  marble  tower,  and  cut  on  each 
face  the  figure  of  the  several  winds,  each  being  turned  to 
the  quarter  from  which  that  wind  blows;  on  the  tower  be 
erected  a marble  column  (meta),  on  which  he  placed  a 
Triton  of  bronze,  holding  out  a rod  in  his  right  hand ; and 
he  so  contrived  it,  that  the  figure  moved  round  with  the 
wind,  and  constantly  stood  opposite  to  it ; the  rod,  which 
was  above  the  figure,  showed  in  what  direction  the  wind 
blow.’ 

This  building  was  intended  for  a sun-dial,  and  it  also 
contained  a water-clock,  which  was  supplied  with  water 
from  the  spring  under  the  cave  of  Pan  on  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  Acropolis.  Colonel  Leake  is  disposed  to  assign 
the  date  of  this  building  to  about  h.c.  169.  (See  Leake's 
Vopog.  of  Athene;  lSriti$h  Museum,  Elgin  Marbleu,  vol.  i., 
p.  29.) 

ANDRONPCUS,  LIVIUS.  [Sw  Liviws.] 

ANDRONICUS  PAL/EO'LOGUS.  the  edder,  son  of 
Michael,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  raised  by  bis 
father  as  his  colleague  to  the  throne  in  1273.  and  after 
Michael  s death  ill  1282,  he  reigned  forty-six  years  more. 
The  reign  of  Andronicus,  like  that  of  most  Byzantine 
emperors,  was  continually  disturbed  by  religious  cont'o- 
versies,  civil  wars,  and  foreign  attacks.  In  1301,  Othman 
first  invaded  the  territory  of  Nicomedia,  the  passes  of  Mount 
Olympus  having  been  left  unguarded  by  the  neglect  or  par- 
simony of  the  Byzantine  court.  A formidable  host  of  Cata- 
lonian .and  other  adventurers  came  to  Con.stantintmlc  in 
130.3.  t«i  give  Andronicus  their  assistance  against  the  Turks, 
but  in  fact  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  empire,  an<l  to  plun- 
der lioth  sides  of  the  ('hanncl.  They  defeattnl  the  Turks  in 
.Vsla,  but  they  ravaged  the  country,  sucked  Philadelphia,  be- 
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sieged  Magnesia,  which  had  a Greek  garrison,  seized  Gall! 
poll  on  tho  Hellespont,  and  behaved,  in  short,  wun»e  than  Ihe 
Turks  themselves.  Andronicus.  partly  by  force  and  partly 
through  bribes,  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  rid  of  these 
troublesome  allies,  at  an  enormous  cost.  In  1320,  Michael, 
son  of  Andronicus,  having  died,  Michael’s  son,  Andronicus, 
distinguished  by  the  historians  by  the  appellation  of  ' the 
younger,'  revolted  against  his  grandfather;  and  afier  seve- 
ral years  of  a ruinous  war,  was  crowned  as  colleague  to  the 
old  emperor  in  1326.  Another  sedition  broke  out  in  1328, 
which  ended  in  the  abdication  of  the  cider  Andronicus.  w ho 
n*iircd  to  a convent  under  the  name  of  the  monk  Anthony. 
He  died  in  his  cell  four  years  ailer  his  abdication,  and  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a weak  and 
bigoted,  though  not  unlcamc<l.  prince.  It  was  during  these 
disastrous  wars  between  the  two  Andronici  tliat  the  Otto- 
mans effected  almost  without  resistance  the  conquest  of  all 
Bithynia  and  advanced  within  sight  of  Constantinople, 
while  other  Turkish  emirs  took  possession  of  Lydia  and 
Ionia  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The  ruin  of  the  seven 
cliurches  of  Asia  was  then  consummated.  Andronicus,  the 
younger,  attempted  bravely  to  stem  the  torrent,  but  was 
defeated  and  wounded  by  Orchan,  the  son  of  Othman,  w ho 
took  Prusa.  Nii*ma,  and  Nicomedia.  Ho  was,  however, 
spared  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  Ottomans  on  tho 
European  coast.  He  died  in  1341,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  by  bis  wife  Jane  or  Anne  of 
Savoy,  a boy,  John  Palmolc^us,  who  was  put  under  the 
guan^ianship  of  .lohn  Cantacuzenus.  (Gibbon's  Decline 
aiul  Fall;  the  Byzantine  historians  Gregoran,  Paehvmer, 
and  Cantacuzenus ; and  Hammer,  Gcschichte  des  Osma- 
nischen  Reiches.) 

ANDRONICUS.  RHO'DIUJ?.  or  the  Rhodian.  It 
appears  from  Plutarch,  Strabo,  Galen,  Aulus  Gellius,  Am- 
monius,  Simplicius,  and  other  antient  writers,  that  there 
resided  at  Rome,  about  a century  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
an  eminent  Peripatetic  of  this  name,  who  had  previously 
taught  philosophy  at  Athens.  He  is  said  to  have  first 
arranged,  indexed,  and  published  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
afler  they  had  been  brought  to  Rome  in  the  library  of 
Ajiellicim  of  Teos,  by  Sylla ; the  manuscripts  had  been  com- 
municated to  Andronicus  by  Tyrannion,  the  grammarian, 
who  sceros  to  have  been  originally  eiiiployeil  to  put  them  in 
order.  Some  of  the  authorities  also  refer  expressly  to  the 
Commentaries  of  this  Andronicus  on  certain  of  Aristotle's 
works.  Tlio  first  work,  however,  supposed  to  be  by  this 
writer,  which  was  recovere<l  in  modem  times,  was  a short 
treatise,  published  by  David  Hoesrhelius,  in  l2mo..  at  Augs- 
burg, in  1694,  under  the  title  of  Andronici  Rhodii  PertpU' 
ietici  PhilosopM  Libeiius  IKpi  llaOC’u.  In  his  preface. 
Hoeschelius  referred  shortly  to  the  different  antient  authors 
who  had  mentioned  Andronicus.  In  1007,  Daniel  Heinsius 
published,  in  a (quarto  volume,  at  Leyden,  from  a MS. 
which  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  a Greek  Commentary,  or 
Paraphrase,  on  Aristotle's  yieomnehean  Ethics,  probably  so 
nami^  from  having  been  originally  addressed  to  his  son 
Nicomachus.  Heinsius  accompanied  the  text  of  his  author 
with  a Latin  translation ; but  although  in  the  manuscript 
the  work  was  attributed  to  Andronicus,  the  Rhodian,  be 
did  not  consider  himself  warranted  to  insert  that  name  in 
the  title-page.  The  inscription  on  the  manuscript,,  he 
says  in  bis  preface,  was  evidently  by  an  illiterate  hana ; and 
be  insinuates  that  there  is  no  proof  that  Andronicus,  al- 
though he' arranged  and  indexeu  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 
ever  wrote  a commentary  on  any  of  them.  In  1617,  how- 
ever, he  published  a second  edition  of  the  Paraphrase  ut 
Lcvdeii,  in  octavo,  in  which  ho  entitles  it  Androntci  Rh  'dii 
Ethicorum  yicomacheorum  Parofihrasis,  In  this  edition 
the  former  preface  is  withdrawn,  and  another  is  substituted, 
in  which  be  refers  to  the  other  antient  authors,  besides  Plu- 
tarch and  Strabo,  who  have  spoken  of  Andronicus,  and  ex- 
presses his  conviction  that  the  work  is  really  by  him.  He  was 
well  acquainted,  he  says,  with  the  several  passages  in  his 
ncwly-adduced  authorities,  which  tend  to  render  t)u$  notim- 
robable,  although  they  had  escaped  his  recollection  when 
e published  his  former  edition.  It  is  most  likely  that  bis 
attention  w’as  called  to  them  by  baling,  in  the  int«‘rim,  met 
with  the  preface  by  Hoi'sclielius  to  the  treatise  Ilr/jf  lU/Oirv  ; 
especially  as  we  find  him  now  ^'printing  that  treatise  at  the 
end  of  the  Commentary.  The  next  edition  of  the  Com- 
nnmtary  appeared  at  Cambridge  in  1679.  It  professes  to 
be  an  cxai-t  reprint  from  the  text  of  Heinsius,  but  of  which 
edition  is  not  said,  alth.ough  Heinsius  himself,  in  his 
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wcond  preface,  speaks  of  hU  first  edition  as  bcinf;  full  of 
blunders.  This  second  preface  the  Cambrid|;e  editor  sup- 
presses, and  prints  instead  of  it  the  other,  which  Hciiisius 
Lad  withdrawn.  To  that  ho  adds  another  of  his  own,  an 
inspection  of  which  may  possibly  explain  his  curious  selec- 
tion from  the  two  written  at  different  times  b>  hia  prede- 
cessor. It  consists  chiefly  of  an  elaborate  display,  at  full 
length,  of  passages  respecting  Andronicus  from  the  writers 
previously  indicated  by  Heinaius  and  Hoeschelius.  AH 
this  learning  tho  worthy  editor  evidently  wishes  to  pass  off 
as  bis  own.  Heinsius,  accordingly,  ho  gravely  tells  us, 
preserves  a deep  silence  respecting  his  author;  and  to  hear 
out  this  (Lssortion  he  prints,  as  we  have  said,  the  original 
preface  only  of  that  eminent  scholar.  If  Heinsius,  however, 
IS  defrauded  of  some  glory  by  this  clover  management,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  is  only  foiled  at  his  own  weapons, 
and  receives  no  more  than  the  treatment  he  had  himself  prac- 
tisetl  on  Hoeschelius.  The  facts,  wo  think,  ore  worth  re- 
cording as  another  illustration  of  the  common  saying,  that 
there  are  tricks  in  all  trades.  It  may  he  addc<l.  that  in 
1809  the  curators  of  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford  pro- 
duced a fourth  edition  of  the  Parapkrtkte  uf  Andr<m\c\is,  in 
which  with  amusing  scrupulosity  tliey  have  followed  the 
previous  edition  of  the  sifter  university  in  all  particulars, 
tlie  ingenious  selection  from  the  prefaces  of  Heinsius  in- 
cluded. 

After  all,  great  doubts  have  been  cntcrtuineil  by  sc>  cral 
critics  as  to  the  work  being  really  the  production  of  Andro- 
nicuB  the  Rhodian.  The  different  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject may  bo  found  in  Bayle.  Gabriel  Nauu£  conceives 
Olympiodorus,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  ailer  Christ, 
to  be  the  author.  Saumaiso  (Salmosius)  also  is  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  tho  Rhodian  peripatetic. 
Others  have  even  attributed  it  to  an  Andrnniens  Callistus, 
a native  of  Thessalonica,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  came  to  Italy  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  He 
gave  lessons  in  Greek  in  different  cities  of  Italy,  Angelo. 
Politian  being  one  of  his  scholars ; after  which  he  came  to 
Paris,  and  wa.s  the  first  who  taught  the  language  in  the  uni- 
versity there.  He  died  in  1 478.  There  is  as  much  diversity 
of  conjecture  about  the  authorship  of  the  short  tract  llfpi 
Iludwe ; it  is  generally  believed  at  any  rate  not  to  be  by  the 
author  of  the  Paraphrase.  It  is  stated  in  the  Bii^rapAte 
t/nrrrrsW/e,  that  a manuscript  in  the  Imperial  Librei^'  of 
France  (now  the  Bibliothdque  du  Roi)  cited  by  M.  Samte 
Croix,  in  his  Rramm  det  Historieng  d Alexandre,  p.  524, 
attributes  the  Paraphrase  to  a Heliodorus  of  Prusse,  that 
is,  Brusa  in  Bitliynia.  we  suppose. 

An  English  translation  of  the  HaraphrAe  on  the  Niea- 
machea  appeared  in  a quarto  volume  at  London,  in  1S07, 
with  the  following  title : The  Pnraphrxue  of  an  anowy- 
mnua  Greek  Writer,  hitherto  p^lithed  under  the  name 
of  Andronieuft  Phodiui,  on  the  l^ieomarhean  Pthica 
q/^  A n'tfoffo,  translated  from  the  Greek  by  William  Bridg- 
man, F.L.S. 

ANDROS.  [See  Baham  as.] 

ANDROS,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  lying 
off  the  S.E.  end  of  Euboea,  from  which  it  is  distant  six 
miles.  It  lies  in  a N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  is  twenty-one 
milai  long  and  eight  broad,  with  a population  of  about 
18,000.  The  island  is  very  high  and  mountainous,  and  the 
highest  summits  retain  the  snow  during  many  pionths  in 
the  year.  The  town  called  Andros,  or  Castro,  it  on  the 
eastern  coast,  besides  which  there  are  sixty-six  villages 
tcattcre<l  over  tho  island.  The  soil  is  very  fertile ; and 
the  numerous  ganlens,  which  arc  well  laid  out,  produce  ex- 
cellent lemons,  oranges,  and  pomegranates.  Much  wine  is 
mode,  but  all  consumed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  arc  great 
drinkers.  Silk,  to  the  amount  of  about  3000  pounds  on  an 
average,  is  ox))orted  annually.  It  is  tho  practice  to  sow 
wheal  and  barley  together,  of  which  they  moke  their  bread, 
but  there  is  not  sufficient  grown  for  the  consumption  of  the 
island ; tho  deficiency  is  easily  made  up  from  the  neigh- 
bouring iflaml  of  Eubcca.  On  the  west  shore,  there  is  a 
port  called  Gabriel,  partially  sheltered  by  small  islands  from 
the  S.W.,  but  on  tins  side  of  Andros  there  arc  no  inhabi- 
tants, the  coast  being  so  ^ery  steep  and  rocky.  The  N.W. 
wint,  called  Point  Guardia,  is  in  37°  5"'N.  lal.,  24°  42' 
K.  long. 

ANDROSCOGGIN,  or  AMARISCOGGIN.  a river  of 
North  America,  which  rises  in  alKiut  45"  12'  N.  lot.,  71°  15' 
W.  long.,  on  the  ea.stside  of  the  highlands  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine.  The  Chaudidre,  which  enters  tho  8t. 


Lawrence  opposite  Quebec,  has  its  sources  near  those  of  the 
Androscoggin,  on  the  north  and  west  side  of  the  same  high- 
lands. liie  Androscoggin  flows  by  numerous  branches  for 
about  twenty-five  miles  south  into  a number  of  lakes,  the 
chief  and  most  western  of  which  is  Umbagog.  The  uniterl 
waters  forming  a large  stream  flow  from  this  lake  in  a 
western  direction,  which  soon  becomes  a southern  one,  for 
thirty  miles,  under  tho  name  of  Amariscoggin.  The  river 
having  reached  the  northern  base  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
White  mountains,  turns  due  east,  and  piercing  the  mountain- 
chain  flows  in  this  direction  for  fifty  miles.  Here  it  makes 
another  bend  at  right  angles,  and  runs  south  for  thirty  miles, 
to  the  latitude  of  44°.  Below  this  point,  by  o con  ing  coun« 
of  twenty  miles  south-ca.st,  then  east,  and  finally  north- 
east, it  Joins  thu  Kennebec  at  Merry-meeting  Bay,  about 
six  miles  above  the  town  of  Bath,  in  tho  stale  of  Maine. 
Tlie  entire  course,  measured  along  the  windings,  as  given  by 
tlic  maps,  is  not  less  than  200  miles.  Below  the  mountains, 
the  river  is  called  the  Androscoggin  ; it  lias  no  large  tribu- 
taries, hut  is  increased  by  numerous  rivulets,  and,  like  the 
other  rivers  of  Maine,  is,  for  its  Icngtli,  a very  large  one. 
The  tide  ascends  the  Androscoggin  to  near  Durham,  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  the  open  ocean.  Though  obstructed 
by  fulls  and  shoals,  like  the  Kennebec,  both  these  rivers 
afftird  great  facility  fur  inland  navigation  : tho  chief  article 
transported  down  them  is  timber.  (See  Darby's  Geogra- 
phical f'iew  of  the  United  States.) 

ANDUJAR,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  3&°  N. 
lat..  4°  W.  long.,  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cordova,  and 
19  N.W.  of  Jaen,  situateil  on  an  elevated  plain  at  the 
foot  of  Sierra  Morena.  The  river  Guadalquivir  embraces 
it  on  the  east  and  south.  The  confined  situation  of  Andujar 
renders  it  very'  sultry  in  summer,  and  subjects  the  inhabit- 
ants to  bilious  and  putrid  inflammatory  fevers.  Tho  soil  is 
vetT  fertile,  and  produces  wheat,  barley,  oil,  wine,  honev, 
and  silkworms.  The  wines  of  Andujar  are  of  a sharp 
taste,  from  their  containing  a large  portion  of  tartar, 
but  are  rendcre<l  palatable  by  a particular  process  caller, 
by  ilio  Spaniards  arropar,  or  sweetening.  At  Andigar 
the  coolers,  called  alcarrazas,  are  manufactured  of  clay. 

I Tlie  inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  agriculture,  but 
there  are  also  at  Andujar  some  tanneries,  and  manufactories 
of  soap  and  earthenware.  Tliere  is  a very  ancient  bridge 
of  fifteen  arches  o%er  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  in  a very 
bail  state  of  repair.  In  January,  1 823,  tho  river  overflowed, 
and  damagcrl  one  of  the  piers;  inconsequence  of  which, 
two  of  tho  arches  fell  down.  The  general  p<ist  and  coach- 
ofllccs  for  all  Andalusia  are  at  this  town. 

Tho  population  of  Andujar  amounts  to  souls  with- 

in the  city,  but  a greater  number  of  persons  live  in  the 
numerous  eoriijoa,  forms,  of  the  neighbourhood.  Andujar 
contains  five  parish  churches,  six  convents  of  monks,  four 
of  nuns,  one  hospital,  one  school,  and  two  alms-houses,  one 
for  twelve  old  men  and  another  for  the  same  number  of 
aged  females.  (See  Minano:  Ponz,  carta  v.,  n.  6—26, 
tom,  xvi.) 

ANDUZE,  a town  in  Fiance  in  the  department  of  Gard. 
The  town  itself  is  ill  built,  but  it  is  in  a pleasant  country,  on 
the  right  or  S.W.  bank  of  one  of  the  streams  called  Gartlon, 
and  which  is  distinguished  as  tho  ' Gardon  d' Anduxe.'  The 
inhabitants,  who  amount  to  more  than  6000,  are  mostly  pm- 
testants,  and  are  enpged  in  the  manufacture  of  hats, 
cloth,  serge,  silk  stoexirgs.  pottery,  and  glue,  which  find 
a sale  at  the  great  fair  of  Beaucairc,  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. [See  Bbaucairr.]  It  is  about  22  miles  N.W. 
of  Nismes,  the  departmental  capital. 

ANEGADA.  or  the  DROWNED  ISLAND,  one  of 
the  lesser  Antilles,  and  the  most  northern  of  the  group 
known  as  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  surface  of  Anogada  is 
the  production  of  lithophytm,  based  on  a subm>irine  fminda 
tion.  The  island  is  forthc  most  part  a dead  level.  On  the 
south-east,  there  is  a gradual  rising  of  the  ground  from 
north  to  south  to  tho  elevation  of  sixty  feet,  and  this  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  inland.  The  south  sido  is  a continued 
mass  of  shelves,  loosely  covered  with  vegetable  mould,  mixed 
with  sand.  Tins  mould  is  tho  result  of  sca-wced.  which  has 
lost  its  saline  properties  through  exposure  to  the  sun  : it  is 
light,  and  of  a dark  brown  colour,  and  in  many  places  corerw 
thu  ground  only  to  the  depth  of  a few  inches,  Where  the 
shelves  are  intersected  by  openings  which  occur  continually 
and  of  various  wulths,  larger  qu,intiiies  of  sea-weed  hA^e 
been  deiainerl,  and  a considetabic  amount  of  ^'egctablo 
mould  has  been  accumulated,  in  which  plants  grow  of  a 
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healthy  and  ugorous  appearance.  The  few  trees  found  on 
the  island  grow  in  iheao  aitualiona.  The  northern,  western, 
and  eastern  sides  of  the  island  are  less  favoured,  being 
covered  with  sandy  deposits  tlirown  forward  by  the  surf 
The  sand  is  frequently  furitied  into  hillocks  forty  feet 
high,  and  where  they  do  not  occur,  detached  masses  of 
l imestone  and  coral  may  be  seen,  many  of  which  are  upwards 
of  thirty  feet  high.  Behind  these  rocky  hillocks  some 
patches  of  productive  soil  are  found,  and  these  are  culti- 
vated as  garden-ground  by  the  inhabitants.  Several  ponds 
are  met  with  on  the  surface  of  the  island,  from  some  of 
which  considerable  quantities  of  salt  arc  gathered. 

Tlkcre  is  obundanee  of  fresh-water  on  almost  every  part  of 
the  island,  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  of 
the  salt-ponds.  Tlie  water,  by  filtering  through  the  surface  i 
soil,  is  very  speedily  deprived  of  its  saline  particles.  ' 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Anegada  are  not  numerous.  ' 
but  it  is  singular  that  several  of  them  are  not  observed  in 
any  of  the  other  Virgin  Islands.  It  apMors  probable  that 
the  seeds  of  these  must  have  bcencarriea  there  by  currents, 
or  conveyed  by  birds  from  the  Spanish  main. 

Anegada  is  chictly  noted  for  the  numerous  wrecks  which 
have  happened  on  the  reef  bywhicli  its  windward  or  eastern 
side  is  bordered,  and  which  continues,  under  the  name  of 
the  Horseshoe,  about  four  leagues  to  the  south-east,  ter- 
minating seven  miles  from  the  east  end  of  Virgin  Gorda. 
The  chief  profit  of  the  inhabitants  comes  from  tnese  ship- 
wrecks ; and,  except  on  such  occasions,  the  only  labours  in  j 
which  they  engage  arc  tliosc  of  raising  provisions  fur  their  | 
subsistence,  and  cultivating  some  small  patches  of  cotton, 
the  produce  of  which  is  taken  for  sale  to  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Tortola. 

The  length  of  the  island,  in  a direction  cast-south-cast,  is 
ten  miles,  and  iu  greatest  breadth  four  miles  and  a quarter. 
The  south' east  point  of  the  island  is  in  4-t'  N.  lut.,  and 
64^  tC'  W.  long.  The  population  consists  of  eleven  white 
and  twenty-one  coloure<l  and  black  families.  (See  Purrly's 
Colombiau  Navigator,  and  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical  Society,  vol.  ii.) 

ANEMOnilETER,  from  the  Greek  language,  signifying 
7cind-meatureT,  is  an  instrument  for  mea.suring  the  force  of 
the  wind,  by  finding  what  mecbaiiical  eflect  the  wind  to  bo  [ 
measured  will  priMuce  upon  the  apparatus.  The  first  j 
anemometer  was  invented  by  Wolf,  and  is  described  by  ' 
him  in  bis  Elementa  Mathesetts,  vol.  ii.  p.  319  (Geneva 
cilition,  1746).  It  consists  of  four  sails,  similar  to  those 
of  a windmill,  but  smaller,  turning  on  an  axis.  On 
the  axis  is  a perpc'tual  s-crew,  which  turns  a vertical  c»^- ; 
wheel  round  a second  axis,  placed  transversely  to  the  roniier. 
To  the  stH'ond  axis  is  attached  a bar,  on  which  a weight  is 
fiKod,  so  that  the  sails  cannot  turn  without  moving  round 
the  bar  in  a vertical  circle.  When  the  wind  acts  upon  the 
sails  the  l>ar  rises,  and  this  continues  until  the  increased 
leverage  ofthe  weight  furnishes  a counterpoise  to  the  moving 
force  of  the  wind.  The  nuinlHjr  of  degrees  through  which 
the  bar  is  moved  to  produce  this  effect  is  mca.sui^  on  a 
dial,  the  hand  of  whicu  turns  on  the  axis  of  the  cog-wheel. 

Tile  principle  of  Dr.  Lind's  anemometer  is  os  follow  s 

A,  a curved  tube  of  glass,  as  repre- 
sented in  tlie  figure,  is  partially  fiIU>d 
with  water.  Tlie  bore  ofthe  tube  is  dimi- 
nisheil  at  the  bottom,  os  u check  on  the 
oscillations  to  which  the  w ater  is  sub- 
ject from  slight  variations  in  the  force 
of  the  wind.  The  wind  acts  u{Min  tlie 
open  end  A,  and  depresses  the  water 
to  B,  until  the  column  of  water  bC, 
the  difference  between  the  levels  b 
and  C,  is  a counterpoise  to  the  force  of 
the  wind  on  B.  This  difference  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
graduated  scale.  Hence,  when  the  area  ofthe  boro  at  B 
is  known,  and  the  height  of  b C observed,  the  column  of 
water  is  found  the  weight  of  which  is  e<{uivalent  to  the  force 
of  the  wind.  The  velocity  may  thence  be  found  by  observing 
(sec  Aerodv-V.vmics)  that  the  velocities  are  nearly  as  the 
square  roots  of  \\uj  resistances,  and  that  the  moving  force  of 
a wind  of  '20  feet  per  second  on  a souarc  foot  is  19  ounces. 

Tlie  following  table,  calculuteu  by  Dr.  Hutton,  who 
made  some  cxjicrimcnts  with  Dr.  Lind's  ancmomcicr,  at 
Woolwich  (which  is  given  in  his  Mathematical  Dictionary), 
may  be  used  with  that  instrument,  and  indicates  what 
velwity  of  wind  correspouds  to  various  differences  between 
the  levels. 
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In  Rcgnicr's  anemometer,  a bar,  carrying  a flat  wooden 
surface  at  right  angles  to  it,  protrudes  from  a box,  through 
a hole  in  the  front  of  which  it  slides.  This  bar  is  met  by  a 
spring,  which  resists  its  further  entry,  until  force  is  applied 
against  the  wotiden  surface.  In  the  interior  of  the  box,  the 
under  side  of  the  bar  carries  rackwork.  which  plays  on  a 
cog  wheel,  the  axis  of  which,  passing  through  a siae  of  the 
box,  carries  a hand  round  a dial-plate.  The  flat  surface  of 
wood  is  presented  to  the  wind,  khich  presses  upon  it  and 
forces  back  the  bar,  carr)  ing  the  cog  wheel  and  hand 
through  an  angle,  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  impulse  of  the  w ind. 

Various  other  contrivances  have  l>cen  proposed ; but 
those  which  wc  have  described  contain  thei{  main  prin- 
ciples. For  a table  of  the  force  of  winds,  sec  Airody.va- 
uics. 

ANE'MONE  is  a genus  ofthe  natural  order  i7imuncu- 
laccfe,  in  which  are  comprehended  many  beautiful  flowers. 
It  consists  of  lowly  herbs,  usually  perennials,  with  white  or 
purple,  or  scarlet,  or  even  yellow  tilossoms,  in  which  there 
IS  no  distinct  calyx,  and  which  arc  succeeded  by  a cluster  of 
grains,  each  terminated  by  a long  silky  fcathen'  tail  As 
me  species  generally  grow  on  open  plains  or  in  high  ex- 
posed situations,  their  feathery  grains  produce  a singular 
shining  appearance  when  waved  by  the  breeze,  whence  has 
been  dcrive<l  their  name  (from  the  Greek  iytfiu'yr}),  which 
literally  signifies  Wind-flower,  the  appellation  actually  be- 
stowed by  the  English. 

All  the  aneinonics  possess,  in  common  with  other  Ranun- 
culaecte,  the  property  of  extreme  acridity.  The  leaves  of 
A.  pulsatilla  will  raise  blisters  on  tho  skin;  if  chewed,  they 
pruduro  irritation  of  the  throat  and  tongue ; and  their  roots, 
as  well  as  those  of  A.  pratensix,  nearly  related  species, 
ruducc  nausea  and  vomiting  if  ndministcrcd  in  very  small 
OSes,  on  which  ac'count  they  have  been  strongly  reenra- 
mended  by  some  medical  men,  in  various  complaints.  The 
bruised  Icav  cs  and  flowers  of  A.  nemorosa  have  been  found 
(0  cure  the  tinea  in  the  head  of  children.  The  following 
arc  the  most  remarkable  species : — 

1.  A.  puD<itiUa  or  pas<iuc  flower;  this  grows  wild  upon 
exposed  downs  in  various  parts  of  England,  as  on  the  Qog- 
luagog  Hills  near  C ambridge,  the  heath  at  Newmarket, 

It  has  large  purple  flowers  and  finely  cut  hair)'  leaves  ; and 
is  ver}'  nearly  the  same  as  tlic  A.  pratensts,  the  use  of  which, 
in  diseases  of  the  eye.  has  been  so  strongly  recommended  by 
Baron  Stucrck  and  others. 

2.  A.  nemornaa,  the  wood  anemone  ; found  abundantly  m 
woods  all  over  England,  covering  the  ground  with  its  neat 
white  flowers  under  the  shelter  of  bushes  us  liirly  os  March 
and  April.  It  is  a perennial  plant  with  knobby  nxits.  and 
a short  stem  having  one  or  two  smooth,  bright  green,  deeply 
cut  leaves.  It  is  poisonous  to  cattle. 

3.  A.txivomna,  the  Peacock  anemone;  a native  of  the 
vinevards  in  Provence,  about  Nice,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  This  U not  very  uncommon  in  gardens, 
where  it  is  usually,  but  improperly,  named  A.  *tellata.  It  is 
known  bv  its  scarlet  or  scarlet  and  white  flowers,  which  arc 
usuallv  <(ouble,  und  have  their  divisions  very  sharp-pointed. 
Ill  haliit  it  is  like  A.  cornnaria,  for  a variety  of  which  if  is 
often  mistaken.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  culti- 
vated species. 

4.  /f.  coronariu,  the  common  garden  anemone.  Found  in 
a wild  state  in  moist  meadows  in  the  south  of  France.  Italy, 
and  Greece,  and  different  parts  of  Asia  Minor ; Dr.  Russell 
speaks  of  it  as  abundant  near  Aleppo.  In  these  places  tl 
is  seen  only  in  a single  state,  but  even  then  sportii^  into  a 
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variety  of  colours,  the  principal  of  which  are  white,  scarlet,  I 
and  purple  in  different  shades.  In  the  f^ardens  it  is  too 
well  known  to  require  description : the  single  varieties  are 
usually  called  jAppy  anemonie* ; the  double  kinds  owe  their 
peculiar  state  either  to  a multiplication  of  the  petals,  or  to  a 
conversion  of  the  stamens  and  pistilla  into  petals ; these 
have  been  procured  patient  cultivation  for  some  hun* 
dred  years,  and  are  still  improving.  The  method  pursued 
has  bwn  to  save  seeds  only  from  the  kinds  that  have  the 
greatest  vigour,  or  the  greatest  tendency  to  a rouUiplicaliuti 
of  their  parts,  and  wherever  a double  flower  is  accidentally 
capable  of  producing  seed,  to  prefer  it  to  all  others.  By 
this  means  habits  that  were  originally  accidental  become 
fixed,  and  capable  of  being  further  acted  upon  by  the  perse- 
vering gardener.  A course  of  this  sort  patiently  followed  up, 
has  enabled  the  Dutch  to  improve  the  race  of  anemouies  so 
much  as  to  obtain  them  within  a few  years  with  stems  nearly 
hair  a yard  high,  and  with  blossoms  six  inches  across. 

5.  A.steliula;  a native  of  various  parts  of  Germany, 
France,  and  the  Levant,  is  also  otlen  seen  in  our  gardens, 
wliero  it  is  called  A.  hnrtennn.  It  differs  from  the  last  in 
having  smaller  and  narrower  petals,  very  rarely  double  tlowers. 
a greater  tendency  to  purple  in  their  colours,  and  much 
broader  leaves.  It  is  nut  so  liable  to  vary  us  the  lust  species. 

Gardening  books  are  filled  with  directions  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  these  plants ; all  of  which,  in  this  as  in  most 
other  cases,  may  be  reduced  to  a few  simple  rules,  resulting, 
indeed,  from  experience,  but  which  might  have  been  just  us 
well  dediice<l  from  the  consideration  uf  the  natural  liabits  of 
the  species.  1 . They  grow  wild  iu  rich  and  moist  pastures ; 
the  soil  for  tHem  should  therefore  be  fresh  loam,  with  os  j 
great  a proportion  of  stimulating  manure  as  they  can  be  f 
made  to  bear.  2.  They  are  natives  of  the  hotte.st  parts  of 
Europe,  where  the  winter's  cold  is  not  more  than  the  olive 
will  bear ; they  should  therefore  never  be  exposed  to  the 
severest  frosts  ofEngland,  but  should  be  protected  by  a cover- 
ing of  some  kind,  either  in  the  shape  of  frames  or  a mulching 
of  decayed  tan.  It  is  true  that  they  are  hardy  enough  to  exist 
and  flower  without  this  care,  but  the  beauty  uf  plants  pro- 
tected is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  such  as  are  left  ex- 
posed in  the  open  bonier.  3.  They  commence  their  growth 
during  the  mild  winters  of  their  native  countries,  and  are 
ready  as  soon  as  the  spring  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  start 
up  into  flower.  As  the  summer  advances,  and  the  heat 
and  drought  increase,  they  pi^rfect  their  seeds  and  lose  their 
leaves,  when  they  fall  into  a state  of  rest ; summer  and 
autumn  are,  therefore,  their  real  winter,  and,  consequently, 
it  is  at  this  time  they  should  be  taken  up  and  prepar^ 
for  the  succeeding  season.  4.  ^Vlien  the^  are  in  a grow- 
ing state  in  their  native  countries,  the  sun  s rays  have  but 
little  force,  and  they  are  consequently  not  prepared  to  boar 
much  ex|)osure  : fur  this  reason,  florists  find  it  nccessarv  to 
shade  them,  when  they  flower  during  the  hot  w eather  of  our 
English  summers. 

Ijkc  all  other  rules  in  gardening,  the  above  directions 
may  be  modified  and  departed  from  without  any  great 
evil ; but  if  the  object  is  to  cultivate  this  class  of  flowers 
ill  the  greatest  perfection,  and  to  improve  their  race,  these 
rules  will  be  found  too  important  to  be  materially  neglected. 

For  A.  Hfpatica,  see  Hxpatica. 

ANE^MOSCOPE,  an  instrument  for  determining  tbe 
direction  of  the  wind ; usually  constructed  by  connecting 
with  the  spindle  of  a weathercock  the  hand  of  a dial  on 
which  the  points  of  the  compass  are  marked. 

ANETHUM.  [See  Fceniculum  and  Pimpinei.la.] 

A'NEURISM,  is  a Greek  word  literally 

signifying.  *a  widening,  or  extension:'  it  is  now  used  to 
signify  u tumour,  ron^^i-sting  of  a preternatural  enlargement 
of  an  artery.  The  artery  is  the  only  seat  o(  Uiis  disease ; 
and  any  artery  of  the  body  may  be  the  subject  of  it,  but  it 
is  much  more  common  in  some  arteries  than  in  others.  The 
corresponding  disease  in  a vein  is  (cnne<l  Varix. 

An  Aktkky  is  composed  of  three  membranes  which  are 
firmly  united,  and  form  the  walls  of  a strong,  elastic,  and 
extensible  tube.  These  membranes  are  called  tunics  or 
coat^.  In  the  healthy  stale  of  tlie  artery  these  tunics 
yield  only  to  a certain  extent  to  the  impulse  of  the  blocsl, 
so  that  the  tube  possesses  only  a certain  diameter:  but  in 
a state  of  disease  the  impulse  of  the  blood  distends  these 
tunics  to  n preternatural  extent,  causing  that  part  of  the 
artery  whicb  is  diseased  to  swell  out  into  a tumour  nr  bag. 
The  distension  of  the  coats  uf  the  artery  progressively  in 
creasing,  they  are  at  Iuai  capable  of  no  farther  stretch- 


ing, and  conset^uently  are  tom  asunder  and  burst.  But 
the  inner  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery  are  not  os  exten^iKt 
os  the  external  coal:  the  two  fonner  coats  are  IbrrcCjrt 
ruptured  a considerable  time  before  the  latter  gives  vsi.  is 
which  case  the  only  proper  coat  of  the  arlcty  forming  tia 
wall  of  the  aneurismal  tumour  is  the  external.  This  cMt  i» 
its  turn  getting  progressively  thinner  and  thinner  as  tbi 
dilatation  goes  on,  at  length  bursts  like  the  former ; tbe  bknd 
escapes,  and  life  is  suddenly  extinguished.  Bmsometimrk.:» 
tumour  does  not  burst  even  after  the  rupture  of  tbeextenui 
coat  of  the  artery  ; for  there  is  placed  around  tbe  arti'n  i 
dense  and  strung  membranous  shcatli  consisting  ofvhatii 
termed  cellular  membrane,  which  sheath  is  far  more  ntU). 
sible  than  any  of  the  coats  of  the  artety,  and  it  u &uai 
that  sometimes  tbe  aneurismal  sac  or  the  bag  like  tuoxAr 
which  the  dilatcnl  artery  forms,  consists  only  of  this  cn>- 
densed  cellular  membrane,  all  tbe  proper  coats  of  tbe  anen 
having  l>een  rent  and  destroyed  uy  the  progresureh  ds- 
tendiug  force.  'I'bus  an  aneurism  may  consist  simpivoflk 
dilatation  of  the  coats  of  on  arter)'  without  the  rupture  if 
any  ; or  of  the  dilatation  of  some  with  the  rupture  of  otbert 
or  of  the  rupture  of  all,  the  bag  of  the  tumour  being  fonae: 
solelv  by  the  cellular  sheath  of  the  artery. 

When  the  coats  of  the  artery  have  burst  and  Ibis  ponjca 
of  the  tube  is  dilated  into  a sac.  it  is  evident  that  this  ssc  t> 
beyond  the  direct  current  of  tho  circulation,  and  that  tbr 
larger  the  bag,  the  farther  its  contents  will  be  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  direct  current  of  the  blood.  The  consrquetct 
is,  that  the  blood  contained  in  the  aneurismal  sac  uadagon 
a peculiar  change,  a modification  of  the  process  of  ccs^- 
tiou  [see  Blood]:  the  tliinnerpart  of  the  blood  being  re- 
moved, while  a portion  of  tho  thicker  part,  or  the  fiki. 
remains.  In  this  manner  there  is  left  upon  thcinteniil 
surface  of  the  sac  a stratum  of  the  thicker  or  fibrous  parti 
tho  blou<l.  Successive  depositions  are  made  of  this  fibn>u 
part  of  the  blood  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  tumour  Ugn- 
dually  diminished.  At  length  the  sac  becomes  eohrr!' 
filled  with  this  substance,  which  forms  for  it  a firm  plus. 
The  deposition  of  this  fibrin  is  not  confined  to  tbe  aocj- 
rismal  sac,  but  is  continued  into  the  artery  itself,  both  alune 
and  below  its  dilatation,  until  it  reaches  the  next  mtpji- 
tant  ramification  which  is  given  off  from  the  artery,  wbea 
it  stops.  In  this  manner  the  circulation  through  tlie  ion- 
rismal  portion  of  the  vessel  is  prevented  ; the  blood  isdeur- 
mined  into  other  channels:  thu  portion  of  the  vessel b«fflifi 
no  longer  of  any  service  in  carrying  on  tho  ciirulstu«.i> 
blocked  up,  and  in  thi.s  manner  is  effected  a sjv'tit&iieX’ 
cure  of  tho  disease. 

But  this  beautiful  curative  process,  though  it  occaiioaaH;> 
happen,  is  not  the  usual  course.  When  the  external  cuti 
or  tlie  cellular  sheath  of  the  artery  are  stretched  beyorfl  a 
certain  point,  it  would  seem  that  its  vitality  is  : 

nt  length  a part  of  it  mortifies  or  dies ; an  eschar  is  forzc<^^l . 
the  eschar  sloughs  away : an  opening  is  thu.A  foriD«i^ 
the  tumour ; the  blood  rushes  out,  and  the  patient  diK 
This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  aneurismal  sac  bursts  ahrc 
the  aneurism  is  situated  on  the  external  pan  of  the  bed}. 
But  if  the  aneurism  be  iutemul  the  process  is 
The  tumour  bec<»ming  thinner  and  thinner  by  succe>«vf  ib- 
tention,  bursU  suddenly  by  a crack  or  fissure,  tlirougbwhid 
the  blood  is  discharged. 

The  first  symptom  which  denotes  the  furmation  of  u 
aneuri»ni,  is  the  perception  uf  an  unusual  throbbing  in  tbr 
diseased  artery  If  the  situation  of  the  artery  be  such  ibsti^ 
can  be  seen  or  felt,  a small  tumour  is  mamfot.  This  tui»An- 
when  carefully  obsened,  is  found  to  have  a pulsatocy  na- 
tion. the  pulsatory  motion,  as  well  as  the  tumor  itself,  dtop 
pearing  when  the  part  is  compressed,  but  instaiuU  mjr 
pearing  on  tho  removal  of  the  pressure.  Cc?mnioDly. 
tumour  is  without  pain,  nml  without  any  diM’oloratn.ui 
the  skin.  The  magnitude  of  the  tumour,  whatever  its  mic 
when  first  discovered,  is  steadily  progressive:  in  prt'pjrta'v’; 
as  it  grow's  larger  the  pulsatory  motion  diniiuivhe*.  >0*^ 
when  it  has  attained  a very'  considerable  size  the  piilsslh*> 
is  no  longer  perceptible.  I’he  tumour  continually  enlirgins, 
produces  a variety  of  offerts  on  the  j>«rts  with  wliicb  i’ 
comes  in  contact.  Some  it  pushes  aside,  others  it  ezrne 
with  it.  and  others  it  destroys.  Tlic  adjacent  muj^clcsl'^ 
example,  whether  tliey  are  situated  ilirectly  over  the  aneii 
rism,  or  are  at  one  side  of  it.  arc  usually  stretched,  displs''''^- 
dwindled,  and  somctinios  entirely  confounded  with  lliec.'i 
tiguous  p.arts.  The  nerv  es,  too,  are  fretjucntly  pushed  ovt 
uf  their  natural  .situation,  or.  if  they  adhere  to  tbe  sidl‘d 
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Oie  >ac,  as  they  often  do,  they  are  necessarily  stretched  as 
the  tumor  enlarges,  and  this  distension  of  the  nerxous  cords 
somotimes  occasions  intense  pain.  The  cartilages  and 
bones,  pressed  upon  by  the  advancing  tumor,  gradually  dis* 
appear,  and  at  length  arc  so  completely  destroyed  that  not 
the  slightest  vestige  of  them  remains.  In  general,  us  long 
as  the  tumor  is  small,  it  is  unattended  with  pain,  but  the 
changes  which  it  produces  in  other  parts,  such  as  the 
stretening  of  the  nerves  and  the  absorption  of  the  bones,  is 
sometimes  attended  with  intolerable  pain,  capable  of  being 
mitigated  by  no  means  hitherto  disawered.  Death  at  lust 
puts  an  end  to  the  pain  and  the  patient  together  : the  up- 
pruach  of  the  fatal  event  being  clearly  indicated  by  the 
increasing  thinness,  softness,  and  darkness  of  the  tumor. 

The  importance  in  practice  of  discriminating  between  this 
most  dangerous  disease  and  all  other  tumors  is  manifest; 
but  the  distinction  is  not  always  easy,  or  at  any  rate  is  not 
always  made.  Many  a fatal  accident  has  happcneil  in 
consequence  of  incisions  having  been  made  into  aneurisma 
which  were  mistaken  for  abscesses.  Vesalius  was  consulted 
about  a tumor  of  the  back,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  an 
aneurism  : soon  afterwords  an  imprudent  practitioner  made 
an  opening  in  the  swelling  and  the  patient  bled  to  death.  . 
Ruysch  relates  that  a friend  of  his  opened  a tumor  near  the 
heel,  not  suspecting  it  to  be  an  aneurism,  and  the  hemor- 
rhage, though  suppressed  at  last,  placed  the  life  of  the 
patient  in  the  utmost  jeopardy.  A person  consulted  Boer> 
haave  about  a swelling  at  his  knee,  who  cautioned  him 
aigainst  allowing  it  to  be  opened;  it  was  opened,  and  the 
man  died  on  the  spot  Even  Ferrand,  head  surgeon  of  the 
Ildtel  Dieu,  mistook  an  axillary  aneurism  for  an  abscess, 
plunged  his  bistoury  into  the  swelling  and  killed  the  patient 
The  characters  by  which  ttie  ancunsmal  swelling  may  be 
distinguished  from  all  other  diseases  are  given  at  great 
length  in  surgical  books. 

There  is  something  in  the  structure  of  the  larger  arteries 
which  predisposes  to  this  disease.  Their  coats  are  thinner 
in  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  column  of  blood  with 
which  they  are  filled  than  the  coats  of  the  smaller  arteries. 
The  internal  are  much  more  subject  to  aneurism  than  the 
external  arteries.  The  cun*atures  of  the  arteries  are  another 
predisposing  cause.  The  period  of  life  at  which  aneurism 
u most  frequent  is  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  however,  states  that  bo  has  seen  the  dis- 
ease in  a child  only  eleven  years  old,  and  that  he  has  ope- 
rated for  it  with  success  in  a man  of  eighty-five.  It  is 
much  more  common  among  males  than  females.  Out  of 
63  cases  of  this  disease,  56  were  mules,  and  only  7 females. 
Aneurism  so  often  follows  a sudden  violent  shuck  sustaininl 
either  by  the  whole  body  or  by  a limb,  and  more  especially 
by  the  sudden  violent  extension  of  a limb,  as  apparently  to 
justify  the  common  opinion  that  external  violence  is  among 
the  most  frequent  exciting  causes  of  the  malady. 

Excepting  in  the  exce^ngly  rare  case  in  which  the 
spontaneous  cure,  already  explained,  is  effected,  this  disease, 
when  left  to  itself,  uniformly  proves  fatal  by  the  ultimate 
rupture  of  the  tumor,  in  conset{Ucncc  of  which  the  patient 
expires  cither  instantaneously  from  the  great  and  sudden 
loss  of  blood,  or  by  degrees  from  repeated  losses  of  it.  And 
yet  anterior  to  the  time  of  Galen,  who  livoil  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  there  is  to  be  found  no  record 
whatever  of  this  terrible  malady.  The  older  practitioners,  in- 
deed, who  believed  that  the  arteries  were  air-tubes,  could  have 
had  no  conception  of  the  cxi.<tcnco  of  an  aneyrUra.  It  ha.*s 
l)cen  justly  ohscrvctl,  that  were  the  number  of  indiriduaU  in 
Europe  who  are  now  annually  cured  of  aneurism  by  the  inter- 
ference of  art,  to  be  assumed  as.  the  basis  of  a calculation  of 
the  number  of  persons  who  must  have  jicrishctl  by  this  dis- 
CiVsc,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  lime  of  Galen, 
it  Would  help  to  convey  some  conception  of  the  extent  to  which 
anatomical  knowledge  is  the  means  of  saving  human  life. 

The  cure  of  aneurism  consist.^  in  the  obliteration  of  the 
preternatural  cavity  of  the  artery.  The  obliteration  of  this 
cavity  is  the  sole  object  of  the  operation,  which  is  found  to 
be  the  only  sure  ana  eflectual  mode  of  curing  the  disease. 
This  oiteration  consists  in  cutting  down  upon  the  artery 
and  passing  a ligature  around  it  above  its  dilatation.  The 
immediate  ellect  of  the  ligature  of  course  is  to  stop  the  lluw 
of  blood  into  the  sac  ; its  ultimate  effect  is  to  excite  inllaui- 
mation  in  the  coats  of  tlie  vessel,  by  which  its  sides,  brought 
into  close  contact  by  the  ligature,  permanently  adhere  to- 
gether, thus  inducing  an  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the 
vesaeL  The  success  of  the  operation  depends  entirely  on 


the  completeness  of  the  adhesion  of  tho  sidest  of  the  vessei. 
and  the  consequent  obliteration  of  its  cavity.  But  this 
adhesion  will  jiot  take  place  unless  tho  portion  of  the 
artery  to  which  the  ligature  is  applied  be  in  a sound  state. 
If  it  l>c  diseased,  as  it  almost  always  is,  near  the  seat  of  the 
aneurism,  when  the  process  is  completed  by  which  the  liga- 
ture is  removed  [see  I.nflammation],  hcemorrhuge  takes 

filace,  and  the  patient  dies  just  ns  if  the  aneurism  had  been 
eft  to  itself.  For  a long  time,  surgeons  were  in  the  habit 
of  applying  the  ligature  as  close  as  jiossible  to  tho  sc'ot  of 
the  aneurism  : they  laid  open  the  ancurismal  sac  in  its  whole 
extent,  and  scooped  out  the  bloixl  i-ontained  in  it  The  con- 
sequence was  that  a large  deep-seated  sore,  consisting  of 
parts  in  an  unhealthy  state,  was  fomictl ; and  it  was  necessary 
to  tho  cure  that  this  sore  should  suppurate,  granulate,  and 
heal, — a process  which  the  constitution  was  frequently  un- 
able to  support.  Moreover,  there  was  a constant  danger 
that  the  patient  would  perish  from  hemorrhage,  through 
the  want  of  adhesion  of  the  sides  of  the  orter)'.  The  pro- 
found knowledge  of  healthy  and  of  diseased  structure,  ami 
of  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy  bv 'which  both  are  regu- 
lated, which  John  Hunter  had  acquired  from  anatomy, 
suggested  to  this  eminent  man  a mode  of  operating,  tlie 
effect  of  which,  in  preserving  human  lile,  has  placed  him 
high  in  the  rank  of  the  benefactors  of  his  race.  This  oon- 
suraroatc  anatomist  saw  that  tho  rca-ion  why  death  so  often 
followed  the  common  operation,  was  becau.4o  a process  essen- 
tial to  its  succeas  was  prevented  by  the  diseased  condition 
of  the  artery.  He  observed  that  while  the  vessel  close  to 
the  aneurism  was  always  diseased,  at  some  distance  from 
tho  aneurism  it  was  in  a sound  stale:  it  occurred  to  him, 
that  if  the  ligature  were  applierl  to  this  distant  part,  that  is, 
to  a sound  instead  of  a diseased  portion  of  the  artery,  the 
process  neces.sary  to  the  success  of  the  operation  would  not 
be  counteracted.  But  to  this  there  was  one  capital  objection, 
namely,  that  it  would  often  be  necessary  to  apply  the  liga- 
ture around  the  main  trunk  of  an  artervi  before  it  gives  off 
its  branches,  in  consequence  of  which  the  parts  below  the 
ligature  w ould  be  deprived  of  their  supply  of  blood,  and  must 
therefore  mortify.  Ho  was  well  acquainted,  however,  with 
that  arrangement  of  tho  blood  vessels  which  has  been  ex- 
plained under  the  term  Anastouosis.  Reflecting  on  the 
number  and  freedom  of  the  communications  of  the  arterial 
tubes,  he  conceived  it  possible  that  a limb  might  receive  a 
sufficient  supply  of  blc^  to  maintain  its  vitiJity  thmugh 
the  me<lium  of  its  collateral  branches  only.  For  an  aneurism 
in  the  ham.  he.  therefore,  boldly  cut  down  upon  the  main 
trunk  of  tho  artery  which  supplies  the  lower  extremity,  and 
applied  a ligature  around  it.  where  it  is  seated  near  the 
middle  of  the  thigh.  In  the  confident  expectation  that, 
though  ho  thus  deprived  tho  limb  of  tho  supply  of  blood 
which  it  received  through  its  direct  channel,  it  would  not 
perish.  His  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  the  animal 
economy  led  him  to  expect  that  tho  force  of  the  circulation 
Iwing  thus  taken  off  from  the  aneurismal  sac,  the  progress 
of  the  diseaso  would  lie  stopped  ; that  the  sac  itself,  with  all 
its  contents,  would  be  absorbed;  that  by  this  means  (he 
whole  tumor  would  be  spontaneously  removed,  and  that 
an  opening  into  it  would  bi>  unnecessary.  The  most  com- 
plete success  fulloaed  tliis  noble  experiment;  and  the 
sensations  which  this  philosopher  experienced  on  witnessing 
the  event  constituteil  an  appropriate  reward  for  the  applica- 
tion of  profound  knowledge  to  the  mitigation  of  human 
suffering.  After  Hunter  followed  AbemeSiy,  who,  treading 
in  tho  footsteps  of  his  master,  for  an  aneurism  of  the  femoral, 
placoil  a ligature  around  the  external  iliac  artery  ; lately  the 
iiUcnial  iliac  itself  has  been  taken  up,  and  surgeons  have 
tied  arteries  of  such  importance,  that  they  have  been  them- 
selves astonished  at  the  extent  of  their  success.  Every 
individual  on  whom  an  operation  of  this  kind  ha.v  been 
successfully  perfonned  is  snatched  by  it  ftom  certain  and 
inevitable  death.  (See  Cooper's  Surgery ; Hodgson  on 
the  Diseo4et  uf  Arteries  and  Veins;  Bell's  Surgery; 
Abernethy's  Surgicsd  IVorhs;  Use  of  the  Dead  to  the 
Living,  Sic.,  Sic.) 

ANGEL  (Coitv.)  Dr.  Johnson  defines  it  as  * a piece 
of  money  anciently  coined  and  mmressed  with  an  angel, 
in  memory  of  an  observation  of  ru|Mi  Gregorv*.  that  the 
pagan  Angli,  or  English,  were  so  beautiful,  that,  if  they 
were  Christians,  they  would  be  AngcH,  or  Angels.'  But 
we  must  remorrk,  that  Pope  Gregorys  observation  was 
made  in  the  seventh  centur}' ; and  the  coin  called  the 
angel  was  not  struck  in  England  till  the  middle  of  the 
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Arteenlh  cvnlury.  The  angel  was  originally  a gold  coin  of 
Franco,  where  it  was  Arst  coined,  at  least  by  that  name,  in 
1340.  (See  Ducange,  v.  Moneta,  and  Le  Blanc,  Traiti 
Hint,  ties  Monnnyea  de  France^  4lo.  Amst*1692,  p.  207.) 
In  France,  where  it  was  soon  followed  by  the  half  and 
Quarter  angel,  it  was  always  of  Ane  gold,  but  not  always  of 
Uie  same  weight.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  with 
its  minor  divisions,  into  England,  by  Edward  IV.,  in  146S, 
(see  Leake,  pp.  ISO — 164,)  and  was  continued  os  a coin  by 
King  Henry  VI.  when  ho  returned  to  the  throne.  Angels 
and  balf'Ongels  are  the  only  gold  coins  known  of  Richard 
III.  (Leake,  p.  170.)  When  Arst  introduced,  the  angel 
was  rated  in  value  at  6s.  Sd„  and  being  of  the  same  value 
as  the  noble,  was  sometimes  called  the  noble  angel.  This 
Aaluo  was  continued  at  Henry  VIIL's  Arst  coinage  of 
gold.  In  the  coinage  of  that  king  s latter  lime,  the  value 
was  raiseil  to  8«.,  and  so  continued  through  the  reigu  of 
Edward  VI.  Queen  Mary'sangel  went  for  lOr.,  which  value 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  last  of 
our  kings  who  coined  the  angel.  So  base  was  Henry  VUl.'a  i 
gold  romage  of  this  money,  that  Stow,  in  his  History  q/*! 
Londoth  says,  * I have  seen  twenty-one  shillings  given  for  ! 
an  old  angel  to  gild  withal.'  Queen  Elizabeth,  (accord- i 
ing  to  Nicolson's  Historical  Library^  p.  267,  Arum  Fynes  ' 
Mor)'sun's  Itin.  Part  i.  li.  3 c.  6.)  in  the  43rd  year  of  her 
reign,  (1600-1601)  contrarted  not  only  for  the  coining  of 
angels,  and  their  usual  divisions,  but  fur  pieces  of  an  angel 
a half  &nd  three  angels,  of  the  Anest  angel  gold  ; but 
it  is  presumed  that  the  contract  for  these  larger  pieces  was 
never  completed,  as  no  such  coins  liave  boon  seen  by  our 
collectors.  The  usual  device  upon  the  obverse  of  the  angel, 
was  the  Agure  of  St.  Michael  standing  upon  the  dragon,  and 
piercing  Um  through  the  mouth  with  a spear,  the  u^r 
end  of  which  terminated  in  across,  or  cross-crosslot.  The 
reverse  of  the  earlier  ones  had  a ship,  with  a large  cross  for 
a mast,  with  the  royal  arms  in  front.  Thean^lsof  James  I. 
and  Charles  1.  have  the  mast  of  the  ship  with  a main-top, 
and  no  cross.  The  obverse  had  the  king's  titles  surrounu- 
ine  the  device.  The  reverse,  from  Edward  IV.  to  Edward 
V^L,  bore  the  inscription  ' psb  chvcku  tv  am  salva  mos 
CHRISTS  RBDSMPTQR.'  Tlio  reverscs  of  the  angels  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.,  bore,  partly  at 
length,  and  partly  abridged,  the  sentence,*  a oomino  pac- 
tum KST  ISTVO  ST  KST  MIRAHILK  [iN  OCVLIt  NOSTRIS.'] 
Charles  l.'s  angel  hod  on  the  reverse,  amor  popvli  pr^- 
sioiVM  RKOis.  Folkes  (pi.  xiii.  of  bis  Coiru)  has  en- 
graved a piece  in  silver,  struck  from  the  reverse  only  of  a die, 
intended  fo'r  an  angel  by  King  Charles  II.,  but  never  coined; 
with  the  same  inscription  on  the  reverse  as  his  fathers 
anmi.  The  only  distinction  by  which  the  angels  of  Henry 
VL  are  known  from  thiMO  of  Henry  VIL  is,  that  in  the 
ibrmer,  thoarcliangel  Michael  stands  with  his  leR  foot  upon 
the  dragon;  in  the  latter,  the  angel  stands  with  both  feet 
upon  the  dragon.  In  the  collection  of  Lord  Pembroke  there 
is  a tix-angel  piece ; but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was  intended 
for  a coin.  The  Angelets  of  Edward  IV.,  anrl  to  Henry 
VIII.,  have  on  the  reverse,  O crvx  avr  bpbs  unica.  The 
ungelcts  of  Edward  VL  have  the  same  inscription  on  the 
reverse  as  the  angel. 

AN6BMJCA,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  umbellifertB ; it  comprehends  severd  species,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  which  are  to  be  mot  w'ith  in  botanic  gardens, 
and  one  that  was  formerly  very  much  cultivated  as  an  oscu- 
culeiit  plant,  on  account  of  which  we  admit  the  genus  here. 
This,  the  Angelica  arcAanFe/i>a.  or  Archangelica  officinalis, 
as  it  is  now  sometimes  cailed,  is  a native  of  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  of  wet  ditches  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe ; 
in  this  country  it  grows  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  below  Woolwich,  and  in  several  other  places. 
It  is  a biennial  plant,  with  a large  Ae.shy  aromatic  root, 
blackish  externally,  but  while  within ; and  a stout  furrowed 
branched  stem  os  high  a.s  a man.  Its  leaves  ore  of  a 
clear  bright  green,  shining,  and  divided  into  a very  large 
numirer  of  heart-shaped  Anely  serratc«r lobes.  The  Howers 
are  white,  and  disposed  in  round,  very  compact  umbels : they 
are  succeeded  by  large  broad-winged  grains  of  a jialc  yel- 
lowish-brown colour.  Each  partis  umbel  is  surrounded  at 
its  base  by  seven  or  eight  pointed  undivided  bractea*. 

For  the  sake  of  its  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  this  plant 
has  been  much  cultivated,  and  is  so  still  on  the  continent. 
Its  blanched  stems,  candied  with  sugar,  form  a very  agree- 
able sweetmeat,  possessing  tonic  and  stomachic  qualities. 
It*  roots  contain  a pungent,  aromatic,  stimulating  principle, 


(ADK«liea  arch»a|t«Uea,  « dinialahed  AfOtt.] 

1.  a jWiiat  tunbel  of  tbe  luttutal  ciae.  9.  A aeparaU  floaar. 

S.  Tiw  hack  of  ua«  of  the  puiiel  uinbeU.  abovluf  Um  l»r*cl«w. 

which  has  caused  them  to  be  employed  in  scrofulous  dttifism ; 
they  have  been  administered  in  the  form  of  iufuskm  and  of 
powder,  as  diuretics  and  sudoriAcs ; but  in  this  country  they 
are  no  longer  employed  as  curative  agents. 

A very  common  wild  species,  tbe  Ang^ica  sylvestris,  or 
wild  angelica,  which  is  found  all  over  the  meadows  near  the 
Thames  above  London,  possesses  similar  properties,  but  they 
are  weaker,  and  therefore  less  important. 


ANGELO  (BUONAR(7m,  MICHEL),  tbe  father  of 
epic  painting,  and  scarcely  less  distinguished  as  h sculptor  and 
aremtect,  was  descended  from  the  n<w)e  famOy  of  Canossa  in 
Tuscany.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1474.  a period  peculiarly 
favouraW  to  genius,  when  tbe  states  of  Jtalv  emulated  each 
other  in  the  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts,  ^icbel  Angelo, 
the  bent  of  whose  powers  manifested  itself  in  his  eariiest 
childhood,  learned  tW  elements  of  design  in  tbe  school 
of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  a celebrated  professor  in  Florence. 
While  he  pursued  his  studies  with  this  master,  a seminary 
was  establubed  for  the  promotion  of  sculpture  by  Lorenzo 
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de‘  Medici,  and  Michel  Angelo  was  invited  among  other 
^uths  to  study  from  the  colloction  of  antiqvie  statues  arranged 
in  tlw  Mediccan  gardens.  It  is  said  that  the  sight  of  these 
splendid  works  delerrainctl  him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
sculpture  ; ho  began,  not  merely  bv  copying,  but  by  investi- 
gating the  princiides  on  which  the  6reek  artists  had  wrought, 
and  having  found  a head  of  a laughing  faun,  considerably 
mutilated,  he  imitated  that  part  of  it  which  wa.s  perfect,  and 
restored  what  was  wanting.  I.«rcnzo,  who  frequently  visited 
the  ganlen.  was  struck  by  this  demonstration  of  vigorous  capa- 
city ; andlieing  pleased  no  less  with  the  simple  manners  of  the 
> outh.  and  his  evident  devotion  to  his  ort,  he  invited  him  to 
reside  eutiady  in  his  house,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
treaten)  with  paternal  kindness,  and  having  the  advantage 
of  associating  with  the  ftiwt  litcmr)'  charwrters  of  the  age. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Politian,  who  also  resided  with  Ijo- 
renzo,  he  executed  for  this  illustrious  patron  a basso- 
rilievo  in  marble,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  Battle  of  the 
Centaurs;  he  resume<l  the  pencil  also  during  this  period, 
and  made  many  studies  from  the  works  of  Masaccio. 
Lorenzo  died  in  1492.  His  brother  Pietro  continued 
to  patronize  Michel  Angelo,  but  in  a difierent  spirit. 
Treating  art  as  a toy,  he  employed  him,  during  a severe 
winter,  to  make  a statue  of  snow;  and  manifesting  in  all 
things  the  same  frivolous  spirit,  he  prccipitato<l,  by  his 
bad  government,  the  downfall  of  his  familv,  which  was 
driven  from  IHorence  in  1494.  On  this  event,  Miclwl  Angelo 
retired  to  Bologna,  where  he  contributed  two  statues  to  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans,  and  after  a year  s rcsideneo  in 
that  city,  rctunicd  to  Florence.  During  this  time  he  made 
the  celebrated  statue  of  a Sleeping  Cupid,  which  was  sent 
to  Romo,  where  it  was  shown  as  a piece  of  sculpture  which 
had  been  dug  up  from  a vineyard,  and  was  pronounced  by 
various  connoisseurs  to  be  a genuine  antique,  and  suMrior 
to  anything  which  contemporary  art  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. This  statue  having  been  purchased  at  a high  price 
by  the  Cardinal  S.  Giorgio,  the  trick  bccumc  known,  and 
Michel  Angelo's  reputation  was  so  much  augmented  by  it, 
that  the  cardinal,  though  vexed  at  the  deception,  invited  him 
to  Rome.  He  devoted  himself  during  this  his  first  resi- 
dence in  the  imperial  city,  to  intense  sUidy,  and  executed 
several  works,  p.'irliculurly  a Virgin  weeping  over  the  dead 
body  of  Christ,  lor  St.  Peter's  church,  which  excited  astonish- 
ment. not  only  by  it-i  excellence,  but  by  the  apparent  facility 
with  which  the  greatest  difficulties  of  art  were  surmbunted. 

Several  great  w’orks  in  art  haring  at  this  time  been 
projected  by  the  government  of  Florence,  Michel  An- 
gelo. at  the  earnest  advice  of  his  friends,  returned  to  that 
city,  and  the  first  undertaking  on  which  he  exercised  his 
talents  was  a gigantic  statue  of  David,  hewn  from  a solid 
block  of  marble.  This  work  had  been  eommcncc<l  some 
years  previously  by  one  Simon  da  Fiesole,  who,  finding  that 
he  had  undertaken  a task  wholly  beyond  his  capacity,  had 
abandoned  it  in  despair.  The  miuoapen  mass  which  had 
been  thus  left,  Michel  Angelo  accommodated  to  a new  de- 
sign. and  protluced  from  it  the  sublime  statue  ifhich  orna- 
ments the  great  square  at  Florence.  The  Gonfhloniere, 
Pietro  Soderini,  was  now  anxious  to  enrich  the  city  with 
some  mnd  production  of  Micbcl  Angelo's  pencil.  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  had  l>een  coromissione4l  to  paint  an  histo- 
rical picture  for  one  end  of  the  hall  of  the  Ducal  palace,  and 
Michel  Angelo  was  engaged  to  execute  another  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity.  He  selected  a subject  from  the  wars  of  Pisa, 
in  which  a number  of  men,  while  bathing  in  the  Amo,  are 
surprised  by  a sudden  attack  on  the  city,  and  start  up  to 
repulse  the  enemy.  Trumpets  are  sounding;  some  of  the 
warriors  endeavour,  with  gestiues  of  furious  impatience,  to 
draw  their  garments  over  their  wet  limbs ; others  rush  half- 
clad  into  the  combat ; horse  and  foot  are  intermingled,  and 
the  whole  scene  breathes  fierceness  and  slaughter.  This 
cartoon,  with  the  exception  of  a few  dismembered  fragments, 
has  perished,  but  as  long  as  it  existed,  it  was  stmliod  by 
artists  from  all  countries,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini,  a scholar 
and  admirer  of  Michel  Angelo,  affirms,  that  he  never 
equalled  it  in  any  of  his  subsequent  productions.  Michel 
Angelo  had  at  this  time  attained  only  bis  twenty-ninth 
year,  ami  bad  not  only  established  his  reputation  as  the 
greatest  artist  of  his  (lay,  but  had  created  by  the  novelty 
and  grandeur  of  bis  style  a new  mra  in  the  arts.  Julius  II.. 
a pontiff  who,  in  the  energetic  cast  of  his  chnracler,  bore  a 
strong  reseioolance  to  Michel  Angelo  himself,  having  now 
succored  to  the  papal  chair,  called  him  immediately  to 
Rome,  and  commissioned  him  to  make  his  monument,  a 


work  conceived  on  a scale  which  Michel  Angelo  felt  to  be 
commensurate  to  his  powers.  He  made  a design,  which* 
had  it  lieen  finished  according  to  his  original  intention, 
would  have  surpas»c<l  in  grandeur,  lieauty,  and  richness  of 
ornament  every  ancient  and  imperial  sepulchre.  It  was  to 
have  had  four  fronts  of  marble,  embellished  with  forty  statues, 
besides  several  mezzo-riliovi  in  bronze.  To  this  design  Romo 
and  the  world  are  indebted  for  the  magnificent  church  of  St. 
Peter's ; for  Michel  Angelo  having  suggesteil  to  the  pope  that 
the  interior  of  the  old  eiliflce  would  not  allow  sufficient  spare 
for  the  monument  tobeprtiperly  seen,  the  pontiffdetermlncd 
to  rebuild  the  church  on  a larf^rscale.  While  the  monument 
was  in  pTt^re**,  the  pope  delighted  to  come  and  inspect  it ; 
but  the  work  was  interrupted  by  an  accident  which  strongly 
marks  the  character  of  the  artist.  Having  occasion  to  make 
some  communication  to  his  holiness,  aml  not  having  found 
admission  on  two  applications,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  fell 
himself  somewhat  superciliously  treated  by  oneof  theofficcrii 
in  attendance,  he  j^vc  directions  to  his  sonants  to  sell  his 
goo<ls  to  the  Jews,  and  immediately  set  off  fur  Florence.  He 
had  scarcely  reached  Poggiobonzi  liefbre  five  couriers  had 
arriveil  from  Julius  c»jmmanding  his  immediate  return,  but 
Michel  Angelo  was  inflexible,  and  continue<l  his  journev. 
On  arriving  ot  Florence,  he  set  about  finishing  the  cartoon 
of  Pisa,  but  three  briefs  were  dispatched  to  Soderini  the  Oun- 
falonierc.  ro({Uiring  that  he  should  ho  sent  hack.  Miclid 
Angelo  excused  himself,  alleging  that  he  had  accepted  a 
commission  from  the  Grand  Sultan  to  go  to  Constantinople 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a bridge.  The  pope,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  gone  on  political  affairs  to  Bologna,  and 
Soderini,  fearing  lie  should  himself  incur  the  papal  dis- 
leasuro  through  Michel  Angelo's  contumacy.  j>ersuadfil 
im  to  go  to  that  city.  Imraeiliatcly  on  his  arrival,  and 
before  he  had  had  time  to  adjust  himself,  he  was  conducted 
by  the  pope's  officers  before  hU  holiness,  who,  looking  at 
him  with  an  angry  glance,  said.  ‘What,  then!  instead  of 
coming  to  seek  us,  thou  wasl  determincil  that  we  should 
come  to  seek  thee?'  Mk-hcl  Angelo  excused  himself,  saying, 

‘ that  he  had  miitted  Rome-,  being  unable,  after  his  faithful 
services  to  his  holiness,  to  endure  the  indignity  of  l«?ing  de- 
nied admission  to  him.’  A bishop  in  attendance,  intending 
to  say  something  in  extenuation,  observed  to  the  pope,  that 
such  |>crsons,  however  expert  in  their  professions,  were 
usually  ignorant  of  everything  else  : ‘ Who  told  thee  to  in- 
terfere?* exclaimed  Julius,  bestowing  at  the  same  time  a 
hearty  blow  with  his  staff  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ecclesiastic ; 
and  commanding  Michel  Angelo  to  kneel,  he  gave  him  his 
bencxliction,  and  received  him  into  full  favour,  giving  him 
directions  at  the  same  time  to  make  bis  statue  in  bronze. 
Micbcl  Angelo  soon  completed  the  clay  model : the  statue 
was  the  personification  of  majesty,  but  the  face  had  s«* 
terrible  an  expression,  that  the  pope  demanded.  ‘ Am  I 
uttering  a blessing  or  a curse  ?'  Michel  Angelo  replied,  ' that 
he  had  intended  to  represent  him  admonishing  the  people 
of  Bologna,  and  inquirecl  if  his  holiness  would  have  a book 
placed  in  one  of  the  hands : * Give  roe  a sword,'  answered 
the  warlike  pontiff,  ‘ I know  nothing  of  books.' 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Julius  was  induced  by  the  advice 
of  his  architect,  Bramantc,  to  susj>end  the  execution  of  the 
monument,  and  he  gave  orders  to  Michel  Angelo  to  paint  the 
vault  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  It  is  said,  that  Bremante  was 
instigated  by  unworthy  motives  in  giving  this  counsel  to  the 
pope,  either  imagining  that  the  large  sums  which  his 
holiness  was  expending  in  sculpture  would  leave  less  at  his 
command  for  the  purposes  of  architecture ; or  that  Michel 
Angelo,  who  preferred  tlie  practice  of  sculpture  to  that  of 
painting,  would  incense  the  Pope  by  refusing  to  perform  his 
commission : or  finally,  that,  should  bo  attempt  it,  he  would 
expose  his  inferiority  as  a painter  to  Raffaclle  d'Urbino,who 
was  Braroante'i  nephew.  Such  are  the  motives  escribed  to 
Bramante,  althougu,  it  would  appear,  on  no  very  rational 
grounds.  If,  however,  Bramante  wo.s  really  actuated  by  any 
unworthy  motive,  never  did  an  evil  intention  more  completely 
defeat  itself.  Michel  Angelo,  indce<l,  who  was  absorbed  in  the 
execution  of  the  monument,  roost  earnestly  endeavour^  to 
decline  the  task  of  painting  the  chapel,  and  even  alleged  that 
he  thought Raffaelle better qualiflecl  to  perform  it;  but  Pope 
Julius  allowed  no  impediment  to  stand  in  the  way  ofhis  will, 
and  Michel  Angelo,  finding  himself  without  an  alternative, 
and  impressed  with  a sense  of  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of 
the  task,  commenced  his  cartoons.  Ho  invited  from  Florence 
several  artists  distinguisherl  as  painters  m fresco,  a mode  of 
practice  in  which  he  was  then  inexperienced,  and  the  r*v.)fof 
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the  chapel  was  coimncnredby  these  assistants,  under  his  direc- 
tion  ; their  cxecutiun,  however,  fell  short  uf  hu  expectations, 
and  enleriiiK  the  chapel  one  morning:,  he  dismissed  them 
all.  threw*  their  work  from  the  walls,  and  determined  on 
executing;  the  whole  hirastdf.  Having  advanced  to  the 
third  compartment,  he  had  tlic  roortitlcation  to  find  his 
labour  frustrate<l  by  the  bad  quality  of  his  materials,  in  wliich 
fermentation  hod  taken  place,  and  in  utter  disappointment 
lie  renounced  the  undertaking.  The  pope,  being  made 
acquainted  with  this  misfortune,  sent  to  him  his  architect, 
San  Gallo,  who  investigated  the  cause  of  the  failure,  and 
taught  him  how  to  correct  it  Thus  reassured,  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  pontiff  hearing  at  length  that  the  ciclmg 
was  half  completed,  could  control  his  impatience  no  longer, 
and  ordered  the  chapel  to  be  opened  for  his  inspection. 
Manv  other  persons  found  admission,  and  among  the  rest 
liafraclle  d'Urbmo,  who  then  first  became  acquainted  w'ith 
Michel  Angelo's  ]M>wers  as  a painter.  Struck  will)  ad- 
miration. lie  immediately  changed  his  own  style,  and 
with  the  candour  natural  to  a great  mind,  tbankiHl  God  tiiat 
he  had  been  bom  in  the  same  age  with  so  great  an  artist. 
The  work  was  now  carried  forwanl  without  inlerruption, 
and  the  whole  was  completed  within  one  year  and  eight 
months  from  the  time  of  its  commencement;  an  achieve- 
ment which,  whether  we  consider  the  magnitude  and  sub- 
limity of  the  performance,  or  the  almost  incredibly  short 
time  in  which  It  was  executed,  is  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  art.  The  chapel  was  open«*d  on  All  Saints'  day, 
with  a solemn  mass,  at  which  tlie  pope  as>isted  in  person. 
The  roof  is  divided  into  twelve  compartments,  in  which  is 
painted  the  history  of  the  antediluvian  world.  In  three  of 
the  first  compartmenU  Michel  Angelo  has  personified  the 
•Supreme  Being,  dividing  the  light  from  the  darkness  - 
creating  the  sun  and  moon — and  giving  life  to  Adam. 
The  attempt  to  pourtray  the  IX'ity  by  visible  representation 
is  repugnant  to  our  present  ideas,  but  it  was  at  iliot  time 
sanctioned  by  the  church,  and  is  almost  aUmei)  for  by 
those  images  of  divine  power  and  majesty  which  Michel 
Angelo  has  here  emlxwlied.  The  eleventh  subject  of  the 
series  on  the  roof  is  the  Deluge,  and  the  twelfth  is  from  tho 
story  of  Noah,  showing  the  remnant  of  the  human  race  pre- 
served after  that  awful  event.  On  the  sides  of  the  chapel  is  a 
series  of  designs  reprcst'nting  the  persons  who  com]K>so  the 
genealogy  of  Christ,  and  Ix’twecn  these  compartments  are 
the  a>los.sal  figures  of  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  seated  in 
solemn  meditation.  The  effect  of  the  w hole  work  is  adapted 
with  admirable  ai^curacy  to  the  vast  height  at  which  it  is 
seen,  and  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  it  without  reverence 
and  astonishment.  The  reign  of  Julius  terminated  in  1513, 
when  Leo  X.  succeeded. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Leo  X.,  whose  name  is 
as-sociated  with  the  ideas  of  ta.ste  and  munificence,  and 
who  affected  fully  to  appreciate  tho  powers  «f  Michel  An- 
gelo, would  have  engage<l  him  on  some  work  worthy  of  his 
talents.  There  is,  however,  in  his  whole  conduct  towards 
thi<4  great  artist  a display  of  injustice  not  easily  explained. 
He  obtruded  on  him  the  task  of  building  the  facade  of  the 
church  of  S.  Loreiuo  at  Florence— a commission  against 
which  the  artist  most  strenuously  protested ; but  the  pope 
overruled  all  objections,  and  compelled  him  to  go  to  Carrara, 
in  order  to  excavalo  marble  for  the  purpose.  Ho  was 
afterwards  directed  to  pnxrure  it  from  the  quarries  of 
Pietra  Santa:  the  ditHculliihi  i»f  conveying  it  hence  were 
found  almost  insurmountable,  and  we  cannot  read  without 
suiTirise  and  indignation,  that  during  the  whole  pontificate 
of  Leo.  a ptfrio<l  of  eight  years,  this  cxlraonlinary  man  was 
employcfl  in  hewing  rocks  and  excavating  a road.  Tho 
short  n*ign  of  Adrian  VI.  which  foUowctl.  olthough  ge- 
nerally unfavoumble  to  the  arts,  was  less  injurious  to  Michel 
Angelo,  as  it  allowed  him  leisure  to  proceed  with  the  monu- 
ment of  Julius  II.;  but  on  the  accession  of  Clement  V'^II. 
that  work  was  again  interrupted,  and  ho  was  ralle<l  on  by 
the  new  pontiff  to  build  a library  and  sacristy  for  the  church 
of  S.  Lircnzo.  The  civil  wars  of  Horenco  ensued  soon 
alter,  and  wo  find  Michel  Angelo  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
engineer.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  he  was  appointed 
suivriutendent  of  the  r»irtiflcation.s  by  the  local  government, 
and  he  erincM  extraordinary  skill  in  fortifying  the  important 
p')st  of  S.m  Miniato.  Having  continue<l  his  services  until 
he  felt  that  they  could  no  longer  l»c  (•fl'tK’tual,  and  eonsider- 
nig  the  hiU  of  the  city  incTilable  ho  Mithdrew  to  Venice, 
mid  during  his  residence  there,  it  is  affirmoil  by  some  autho- 
nlics,  that  ho  gave  the  design  for  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto. 


Ho  returned  to  Florence  at  tlio  earnest  entreaty  of  his 
fellow-citUens,  who  seemed  to  attach  more  iin|iort!inci‘  than 
himself  to  his  services,  but,  as  he  had  foreseen,  iheetly  was 
soon  after  conipelled  to  surrender,  and  he  judged  it  prudent 
to  conceal  himself,  as  did  several  of  the  citizens  who  had 
distinguishes!  themselves  in  its  defence.  Miciiel  Angelo 
has  hwn  reproached  with  ingratitude  to  the  Medici  for  the 
part  he  took  in  those  transactions,  hut  he  is,  perhaps,  to  iio 
praised  rather  than  condemned  for  having  sacriftred  his 
private  feelings  to  the  duty  he  owed  his  country.  As  soon 
as  the  tumult  consequent  on  the  sack  of  the  city  bad  sub- 
sided, Clement  V^l.  ordered  strict  search  to  be  made  for 
Michel  Angelo,  received  him  kindly,  consulted  him  on 
various  works,  and  the  great  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment 
was  then  projected.  The  death  of  Clement,  in  1533,  sus- 
pen<led  lhe^e  intentions,  and  Mirhcl  Angelo  now  hoped  that 
tie  should  be  enabled  toiximplete  tlie  inonumcntof  Julius  II. 
This  work  had  been  the  favourite  employment  of  his  life, 
and  he  had  devoted  to  it  nil  his  powers,  but  it  had  proved 
to  liim,  almost  from  lU  commencement,  a source  of  inquie- 
tude. Each  pontiflT,  since  the  death  of  Julius,  had  on  his 
accession  damanded  the  services  of  Michel  Angelo,  and 
compelled  him.  in  spite  of  hU  earnest  remonstrances,  to  dis- 
continue his  labours  on  the  monument ; in  the  meantime, 
the  heirs  of  Julius,  being  impatient  for  it.s  completion, 
harassed  him  with  threats  and  complaints,  large  suniN  of 
money  having  lxK>n  paid  him  during  tho  progress  of  the 
work.  Clement  VI.  insistoil  that  Michel  Angelo  had  a 
right  to  consider  liiinself  rather  the  creditor  than  the  debtor 
but  Paul  HI.,  when  Michel  Angelo  urged  his  oldigatioii  (o 
the  heirs  of  Julius,  as  a reason  for  declining  the  commissiims 
he  offered  him,  threatened  to  tear  the  contract  with  his  own 
hands.  He  came,  however,  attondcxl  by  ton  cardinals,  to 
see  the  work  which  had  occasioned  so  much  litigation,  and 
pronounced  it  to  Iw  miraculous.  Being  shown,  at  the  same 
lime,  the  cartoons  which  had  been  prepared  for  tho  Iji-t 
Judgment,  he  determined  that  nothing  should  impede  tho 
immediate  execution  of  that  work,  and  undertook  to  arbitrate 
himself  between  Michel  Angelo  and  the  heirs  of  Julius. 
Tlie  monument  was  at  length  finished,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, on  a jiinaller  scale  than  had  been  originally  proiectetl, 
and  placcil  in  the  church  of  San  Pietm  in  Vinculo.  Slichcl 
Angelo  now  found  himself  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  tho 
picture  of  tht:  l,a>t  Judgment:  ho  dcvole<l  to  that  immense 
work  the  labour  of  eight  y ears,  and  it  was  finished  in  1541. 
We  arc  accustomed  to  connect  with  thi.s  performance  an  im- 
pression of  everything  which  is  great  in  art ; nevertheless, 
whoever  expects  to  find  in  it  that  which  is  usually  attached 
to  our  ideas  of  painting,  an  effect  agreeable  to  the  eye,  will 
he  utterly  disap|>ointefl.  Art,  indc^,  was  not  at  that  time 
considerefl  a ineflium  of  amusement  merely,  but  a vehicle  for 
religious  impressions:  and  as  the  leading  feeling  as»(x*iated 
W’ilh  the  awful  idea  of  the  la.st  judgment  is  that  of  terror,  so 
Mirhcl  Angelo  has  made  teiror  the  predominating  sentiment 
of  his  picture.  In  the  Messiah  we  sec  rather  ihetnexoniblo 
judge  than.thc  merciful  Redeemer ; he  turns  to  the  left,  and 
fulminates  his  sentence  on  the  wicked,  who  fall  thunder- 
struck. These  groups,  precipitateil  through  the  air,  are 
seized  by  demons  who  spring  fn>m  the  abyss  beneath.  This 
is  the  finest  part  of  the  picture,  for  there  is  little  among  the 
groups  of  tho  righteous,  who  on  the  opposite  side  are  ascend- 
ing into  heaven,  which  expresses  the  happiness  of  the 
bicsseti,  That  part  of  the  picture  in  which  the  dead  are 
seen  rising  from  their  graves  is  admirable.  TTie  excel- 
lence of  the  work  consists  in  the  unpamllclc<l  powers  of 
invention  displayed  in  the  various  groups,  and  in  the  pro- 
found knowl^ge  of  the  human  figure  by  which  the  artist 
was  enabled  so  cffectuHlIy  to  embody  his  conceptions;  but 
considering  the  compositipn  as  a whole,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that,  without  impairing  the  solemn  impression 
proper  to  the  subject,  a more  picturesque  arrangemenl  might 
nave  been  admitted,  and  that  even  the  M*ntiment  w'ouM  have 
been  augmented  by  more  powerful  combinations  of  light  ond 
shadow.  It  was  pronounced  by  contemporary  criticism  that 
Michel  Angelo  had  in  that  work  cxrellefl  all  his  former  pro- 
ductions : but  the  deliberate  judgment  of  time,  we  l»elieve, 
inclines  to  decHle  that  his  great  name  ns  n painter  is  bettor 
sustained  by  the  ctimpartments  in  the  roof,  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  Sistine  chapel,  than  by  the  picture  of  the  Last  Judg  - 
meiit.  'file  career  of  Michel  Angelo  is  an  example  of  (he 
splendid  re.siilCs  produced  by  great  powers  in  e«tnjuncfion 
with  great  opjMirtunitics.  We  next  find  him  engagisl  in  c*m- 
stnicting  thu  inagnificcut  fabric  of  St.  Peter  s chnixh.  II<» 
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r>c^an  by  substituting  for  the  Saracenic  design  of  San  Galio, 
ft  more  Christian  and  superb  model  in  the  shape  of  a Greek 
cross.  ‘This  fabric,’  to  use  the  lanpua^eof  Fuseli,  ‘scatterc<l 
into  infinity  of  jarring  parts  by  his  protiecessors.  ho  conren- 
traled:  suspemled  the  cupola,  and  to  the  most  cf'mplex, 
ifavo  the  air  of  the  most  simple  of  edifices.'  On  this  work 
he  was  occupied  duriilif  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  found  oppDrtunilies.  however,  to  direct  fortifiralions,  to 
adorn  the  Capitol  with  magnificent  buildings,  to  finish  the 
Fnmesc  palace,  and  give  designs  for  other  works  of  archi- 
tecture. But  circumstances  connected  with  the  building  of 
the  church  embittere<l  his  latter  years  with  serious  causes 
of  trouble.  As  he  had  occo.sion,  among  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  undertaking,  to  promote  some  and 
dismiss  others,  be  was  lieset  by  cabals,  and  harassed  by 
opposition  ; and  machinations  were  even  employed  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  office:  but  ho  was  uniformly  supported  by 
the  pontiffs,  especially  by  Julius  III.,  who  regarded  him  with 
profound  respect  and  veneration.  Old  age  came  upon  him 
not  unac4inmpanie<l  with  the  physical  infirmities  which 
belong  to  it,  but  he  retained  the  vigour  and  alacrity  of  his 
mental  faculties  to  the  close  of  his  long  Hie.  Ho  di<^  on  the 
1 7th  February,  1553,  having  nearly  attained  his  89th  year. 
His  Ust  words  were,  ‘ In  your  passage  through  this  life,  re- 
member the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ.'  He  was  buried 
with  due  honours  in  the  church  of  the  Apostoli  at  Rome : 
but  his  remains  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Croce,  at  Floivnce. 

Con.sidered  either  in  relation  to  the  degree  or  the  variety 
of  his  talents,  Iklichel  Angelo  holds  a foremost  place  among 
the  great  men  of  an  age  which  has  left  the  mo>t  durable 
impressions  upon  the  aru  and  literature  of  Europe.  A.<i  a 
painter  and  sculptor  he  created  his  own  style,  which,  as  it 
owed  nothing  to  his  predecessors,  so  it  has  nmiained 
uniipproachable  either  by  rivalry  or  imitation.  As  an 
architect,  he  converted  the  fabric  of  St  Peter's  from  an 
inrongniouH  structure  into  the  noblest  temple  wliich  was 
ever  erected  to  the  honour  of  the  Deity.  The  few  poetic 
(^unpositions  which  Michel  Angelo  has  left  can  add  little 
to  his  vast  reputation,  except  as  an  evidence  of  his  ver- 
satility ; it  may  be  observed,  however,  that  they  are  by  no 
moans  unworthy  of  such  a mind,  and  that,  even  in  point 
of  versification,  they  rank  among  the  best  in  Italian  lite-  . 
rature.  TIis  talents  in  engineering  need  no  other  attes- 
tation than  the  fact,  that  Vauban,  the  celobrate<l  French 
engineer,  in  passing  thniugh  Flori‘nc.e,  was  so  impressed  with 
the  skiH  evinced  in  the  fortifications  of  JSan  Miniato,  that  he 
onlcred  plans  and  midels  of  them  to  be  marie  fur  his  own 
c>pecial  study.  The  moral  qualities  also  of  Michel  Angelo 
arc  entitled  to  our  respect.  He  was  lienevolent,  temperate, 
and  pious;  and  although  he  felt  the  dignity  of  hts  own 
character,  aiul  knew  how  to  enforce  respect  from  the  arro- 
gant and  the  supercilious,  in  his  general  deportment  he  was 
mild  and  unassuming.  He  had  acquired  considerable  wealth 
tiy  the  exercise  of  his  various  talents,  and  he  employed 
it  liberally;  he  assisted  his  friends,  provided  for  his  ser- 
vants, and  during  the  siege  of  Florence,  he  supplied  the 
government  with  sums  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  consi- 
tlcrcd  us  the  contribution  of  an  individual.  For  the  labour 
of  building  St.  Peters  church,  continued  through  many 
years,  he  refused  all  remuneration,  declaring  that  he  dedi- 
cated that  service  to  the  glory  of  G^.  Although  no  man 
was  ever  more  entitled  to  the  claim  of  intuitive  talent  than 
Michel  Angelo,  no  man  ever  trusted  to  it  less : his  practice 
was  incessant,  he  continued  his  studies  to  the  la^t,  and  so 
untiring  was  his  energy,  that  even  while  engaged  in  the 
military  operations  of  Florence,  he  proceeded  with  his  works 
in  statuary  and  painting.  His  pr^ilections  were  decidedly 
in  favour  of  sculpture,  in  preference  to  the  other  arts:  yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  his  reputation  is  not  more  jMrma- 
neiitly  bu-neil  on  his  paiiitings  in  the  Sistinc  chaiiel.  Beauty, 
so  essential  an  element  in  sculpture,  was  certainly  not  the 
brunch  of  art  in  which  he  cxcelU^l:  nevertheless,  in  sub- 
jects w herein  that  quality  is  not  indispensable,  he  sometimes 
reaches  a point  of  unimagined  excellence : nor  can  there 
l>e  found  perhaps,  in  the  wholo  range  of  Greek  sculpiure,  any 
thing  approximating  to  the  profound  sentiment  and  terrible 
energy  exhibited  in  the  statues  of  Lorenzo  and  of  Moses. 
As  a painter,  he  has  no  competitor  in  the  highest  qualities 
of  art,  except  Raffaelle.  U)  whom,  it  appears  to  us.  he  stands 
in  the  same  rcUrion  which,  in  our  hiorutun*.  Milton  bears 
to  Shuk»)>eBre.  In  deplli  of  pathos,  in  dihcrirainated  ex- 
pression, in  varieties  of  character,  and  the  power  of  telling 
his  stor)',  Raffaclle  is  certamlv  siqicrior  to  Slichcl  Angelo; 
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but  if  the  truth  of  that  axiom  be  admittcfl,  Uiat  sublimity, 
in  its  highest  degree.  i.s  more  than  an  equivalent  for  all 
other  qualities,  then  is  Michel  Angelo,  without  doubt,  the 
greatest  painter  tliat  ever  c-xisted. 

ANGKLO  CARAVAGGIO.  [See  Car.vvacojo.J 

AN(»KLN  is  that  part  of  Schleswig  which  is  enclosed 
by  the  bay  of  Flcnshurg.  the  Baltic,  and  the  Schlci.  Tbe 
largest  diameter  of  this  district,  from  N.  to  S.  and  from  E.  to 
W.,  is  about  twenty  English  miles.  It*  surface  comprehends 
about  230  square  miles,  of  which  the  population  amounts  to 
30,000.  Among  their  neighbours  the  inhabitants  are  dis- 
tinguished for  bodily  strength,  an  independent  spirit,  and 
love  of  liberty ; they  are  industrious,  and  in  a country  whore 
the  criminal  calendar  is  insignificant,  they  contribute  towards 
it  the  smallest  number:  in  this  district  proH|ierity  is  general. 
Tbe  eastern  part  of  it  is  very  fertile  ; the  western  is  more 
sandy  : of  late  great  progress  has  been  made  m agriculiiire : 
but  the  road.H  are  so  iiidiflerent,  that  they  are  a subject  of 
general  complaint.  Anufln  has  not,  like  other  paft.s  of 
Schleswig,  a peculiar  political  constitution.  Fifteen  of  ita 
northern  parisiies  belong  to  the  Amt  (the  government  or 
county)  of  Ftensburg,  and  the  eighteen  southern  ones  to 
that  of  Gottorf. 

ANGER,  (according  to  Aristotle,  Rhetor,  b.  a.,  c.  2.) 
i>  a deeire  of  revetific,  aecomjKtnied  tcith  pain,  on  account  of 
nn  apparent  flight  improperly  offered  to  a person  or  some 
one  connected  tcith  him.  From  this  definition  it  appears, 
first,  that  in  order  to  excite  the  passion  of  anger  it  is  neccs- 
sar>’  that  a slight  should  be  offered  ; and  secondly,  that  the 
slight  produces  a desire  of  revenge,  which  is  painful  until  it 
is  either  gratifie<l  or  assuaged.  A slight  is  an  act  or  for- 
bearance by  which  a man  appears  to  indicate  liis  opinion 
that  another  person  is  not  worthy  of  notice : and  it  may  be 
shown  both  in  active  and  passive  conduct;  actively,  as 
when  a person  insults,  reviles,  ridicules  and  banters,  or 
annoys,  vexes  and  teazes  another : )>assively,  as  when  a 
person  omits  the  murks  of  attention  mid  res()cct  which  an 
inferior  owes  to  a superior,  or  an  equal  to  an  equal,  or  when 
he  treats  another  w ith  contempt.  In  the  eases  of  abuse, 
insult,  and  unseemly  or  misplac^  ridicule,  as  well  as  where 
there  is  a scornful  indifference  or  a want  of  res|)cclful  beha- 
viour. the  pain  is  caused  by  the  undue  assumption  by  which 
an  equal  appears  to  make  himself  a superior,  and  an  inferior 
nn  equal.  Hence  it  is  (as  an  antient  historian  bos  rc- 
morkeil)  that  men  care  more  for  insult  than  injury  ; as  the 
uno  seems  to  be  the  aggression  of  an  t'qiial,  for  his  uw  n 
profit;  the  other  to  bo  the  insolence  of  a superior,  arising 
from  spite  or  mere  wantonness*.  In  the  castes  of  annoyance 
and  vexation,  the  pain  of  the  person  angered  is  caused  by 
the  feeling  that  the  object  of  the  other  party  is  purely  to 
give  pain,  without  any  advantage  accruing  to  himself. 

Thu  pain  excited  by  the  slight  is  instantly  followed  by  a 
desire  of  revenge.  Tlie  desire  of  revenge  is  not  a general 
desire  that  ill  may  come  to  the  person  offering  the  slight, 
but  a desire  of  personally  paining  him,  so  that  he  may  know' 
by  whom  the  pain  is  in  dieted,  and  the  t>ersou  angered  may 
have  the  gratification  of  being  himself  the  executioucr  of  his 
ow  n retribution.  The  satisfaction  of  the  desire  of  vengeance 
is  always  pleasurable,  and  in  brutal  and  uncultivated  minds 
is  attendim  with  all  the  marks  of  the  most  triumphant  ex- 
ultation. So  strong  indeed  is  the  temptation  of  gratifying 
this  craving  after  retaliation,  when  the  means  of  indulging 
it  are  in  our  power,  and  so  great  the  difficulty  of  foregoing 
the  pleasure  which  it  afifurds,  that  Sbukspearc  enumerates 
among  the  tare  instances  of  female  pcricction  — 

' Sh«  who  Wins  anf^rrd.  Wr  rersDitt*  Ix-ioc  nlgb. 

HUU  Wr  wixtaj;  »<up,  difii.r^'^ura  Aj* ' 

No  angry  person,  however,  would  feel  his  desire  of  revenge 
satisfied  by  learning  that  the  object  of  his  anger  has  suffered 
some  grievous  calamity,  as  that  he  has  lost  a near  relation 
or  a large  sum  of  money  : ho  wishes  that  the  pain  should 
bo  inllictcd  tn  return  fur  the  sliglit  shown  to  him,  and  by 
hit  oten  agency.  Anger,  therefore,  is  different  from  hatred; 
the  one  is  a passion  which  is  commonly  extinguished  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  even  if  the  desire  of  vengeance  is  not  satis- 
lied:  tlie  other  is  a ftCtUed  habit  of  the  mind  which  never 
varies;  the  one  is  attended  with  ]«in,  tbe  other  is  without 
pain.  Anger  is  always  personal,  and  is  felt  only  towards 
inrlividuaU:  hotre<l  is  often  general,  and  embraces  not  only 
individuals,  but  whole  classes,  as  murderers,  tyrants,  here- 
tics &c.  There  arecveii  natitmal  h.vireds.  and  misaiitlirnpy 

• On  « iimWr  reuan  C*uod«l  theiulwpcif  BwiiHoito  in  I.o«ii«  Will. 
lh*l  Fnnr«  wot  lo  lie  witli  »ti  trum  hand,  ^ad  a wfrrt  gtart : » K 

utik  rapalil)'  of  a much  w Idcr  auleDtion. 

Vox..  II.— 1) 
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i*  a natred  of  the  tohole  human  rae^e.  Anirer  is  often  satis* 
fled  with  a siii^ht  infliction  of  puin,  whereas  hatred  desires 
nothing  less  than  the  extinction  of  the  persons  hated : 
hence  pity  is  consistent  with  an^r,  but  never  with  hatred. 
Anger  seeks  to  intlict  pain ; Imtrcd  desires  to  do  harm. 
Anger  requires  a personal  retaliation,  hatred  is  pleased  that 
harm  should  come  to  the  person  hated,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter, and  by  whatever  means.  (See  Aristot  Rhet.^  b.  2.  c.  4.) 

As  anger  is  a bad  passion,  the  object  of  which  is  the  in- 
fliction of  pain,  it  ought  to  be  restrained ; and  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  moral  discipline  is  the  proper  regu- 
lation of  the  desire  of  revenge  which  characterises  it.  The 
proper  government  of  this  passion  consists  not  in  altogether 
suppressing  it,  which  is  indeed  impossible,  as  every  person 
must  feel  pained  at  an  undeserved  slight,  but  in  repressing 
the  desire  of  vengeance  to  which  that  pain  gives  rise.  It  is 
a rule,  to  which  every  exception  should  l>e  questioned  with 
the  utmost  jealousy,  that  in  a political  society  all  vengeance 
for  vengeance  sake  is  immoral.  This,  however,  does  not 
prevent  a person  from  shewing  hU  ditpletuure  at  an  im- 
proper slight:  so  that  the  reproof  be  given  without  ani- 
mosity, and  arise  from  a desire  of  preventing  future  affronts 
or  vexation,  not  of  satiating  a thirst  for  revenge. 

Although  anger  is  a b^  passion,  and  in  a state  of  civil 
society  ilsefiects  are  much  oftener  hurtful  than  bcnoflciul, 
its  ute,  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  its  Jinai  eaute)  is  not  the 
less  obvious.  In  a state  of  nature,  before  the  institution  of 
government,  if  instead  of  men  being  prompted  by  the  con- 
stant and  violent  influence  of  a passion  to  retaliate  harm  for 
harm,  the  retribution  of  wrongs  had  been  left  to  the  irre- 
gular operation  of  cool  reason,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  collision  of  interest  and  the  mutual  resistance  which 
arose  from  each  roan  being  the  avenger  of  his  own  cause, 
and  which  were  the  origin  of  political  government,  would 
ever  have  existe<l.*  Heiu-e  revenge  (as  Lord  Bacon  bus 
said)  is  a sort  of  wild  justice:  that  is,  in  a sorhly  where 
there  is  no  administration  of  law.  it  takes  the  place  of  legal 
justice:  and  it  is  better  that  wrongs  should  be  avenged  than 
that  they  should  be  done  with  entire  impunity.t  In  the 
barbarous  states  of  society  which  have  prevailofl  at  different 
times  in  Arabia,  Greece.  Germany,  Scotland,  and  other 
countries,  the  imperfect  security  of  person  which  existed  was 
owing  chiefly  to  the  duty  of  revenge  imposed  by  traditionary 
feelings  and  opinions  on  the  family  of  a murdered  person. 
But  when  the  exercise  of  sovereign  political  power  is  once 
firmly  established,  together  with  an  efficient  administration 
of  law  by  regular  judicatories,  the  use  of  revenge,  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  suppression  of  wrongs,  has  cea^eil.  and  it 
must  give  place  to  a far  belter  substitute-  The  gr>od,  says 
the  French  proverb,  is  the  enemy  of  the  l>ctter : and  on  this 
principle,  a political  society,  both  in  its  legal  and  moral  code, 
must  discard  that  instrument  to  which  it  may,  indeed,  in 
great  measure,  owe  its  cjtXence,  but  which  is  incompatible 
with  \ti  continuance  in  a state  of  happiness  and  tranquillity. 
The  private  retaliation  of  wrongs  is  the  scaffolding  by  means 
of  which  the  structure  of  civil  society  was  erected,  but  which 
disfigures  its  beauty  and  impairs  its  utility  when  completed. 
[See  PUWISHMBNT.] 

ANGKRBURG,  one  of  the  circles  of  the  government  of 
Gumbinnen,  in  the  province  of  eastern  Prussia,  containing 
a surface  of  360  square  milts,  and  about  26,000  inhabitants. 
Angerburg  is  the  name  also  of  a small  town,  with  a castle, 
lying  on  the  Gross-Mauer  Lake,  in  ihis  province.  It  makes 
linens  and  woollens;  has  a manufactory  of  salt,  and  a 
fishery  ; and  some  trade  in  timber.  The  population  is  about 
2900.  It  is  in  54®  6'  N.  lat , 22®  1 5'  K.  long  ; seventy  miles 
S.E.  of  Kiinigsberg. 

ANGERMANLAND  is  a province  of  Sweden  on  the 
Baltic  Sea,  or  rather  on  that  narrow  part  of  it,  called  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  is  now  comprelionded  under  the  poli- 
tical division  of  Angerroanland-Uin  or  Hemosand-Liin,  of 
which  it  forms  the  northern,  most  extensive,  and  im;t<>rtant 
part;  the  southern,  and  smaller,  is  the  antient  province 
of  Medelpad.  Tho  political  union  of  these  provinces  obliges 
us  to  treat  of  them  together,  which  may  be  done  ihe 
more  easily,  as  they  resemble  one  another  m almost  every 
respect. 


• It  It  ffmarVfd  by  Sonne  Jeoyn*.  lh*t  tht>«e  f which  were  reqotred 
to  bi*«-oniUrtly  ptodoced  by  rainkind,  nuch  lu  tbc  noorUhotent  of  the  body 
by  cRtlny  nnd  drinking,  iUprc«erT»tlon  fruoi^yeicml  h«rm,  the  propafttinn 
»»r  the  epei  !«•*,  *c  . here  beet.  entmiMed  by  ProTldenre  to  our  appriile*  or 
pOMlon*.  aad  oerer  to  our  r»«*on , the  uperalfon  of  the  fnrmer  belli#  re*ul»r 
end  unibiermltted.  of  tbe  letler  ceprlrlous  and  uucertala  See  Ihe  ndB-.irnblc 
rerlfw  of  hi*  mHapkyei.  el  work  by  Dr  J.  linaoii. 

♦ See  Blahop  Builer'e  Meraoo  on  Keaenioirnt 


.AngermsnUml-Lan  extends  from  62®  !(»'  to  64*  20'  N. 
lat.,  and  from  lo®  40'  to  19®  20'  E.  long.  Us  greatest  length 
lies  along  the  coast,  and  may  amount  to  between  140  and 
160  miles.  Its  breadth  varies  from  about  20  U>  lOU  miles. 
On  the  north  it  isbounded  by  Umea-LanorWeslern  Bothnia, 
on  the  west  by  Ostereunch-Lnn  or  Yamtiand.  on  the  south  by 
Gefle-Lan  or  HeUinglund,  and  on  the  cast  by  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Its  area  is  calculated  to  amount  to  216  Swedish 
or  9606  English  square  miles,  so  that  this  province  it  some- 
what laiger  than  tne  counties  of  Nortbuml^rland,  Durham, 
and  York  taken  together. 

The  surface  of  this  extensive  country  varies  extremely. 
On  the  roast,  hills  succeed  lulls  without  interruption,  they 
arc  steep  and  rise  sometimes  to  nearly  a thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are  divided  from  one  another  by 
sleep  valleys  several  hundred  feet  deep,  the  Iwttom  of  which 
it  occupied  by  winding  rivers,  or  fine  mountain-lakes,  on  the 
banks  of  which  meadows  and  woods  are  intermingled  in  tho 
most  pleasant  maimer;  the  woods  commonly  clotlie  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  and  sometimes  their  summits-  If  to  tbia 
picture  we  add  the  inlets  of  tbe  sea,  which  often  pasa 
through  the  narrow  openings  between  tbe  hills,  and  the 
large,  rapid  rivers,  expanding  at  intervals  like  lakes,  we 
shfdl  acknowledge  the  justness  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  CUrke. 
who  compares  this,  province  with  the  country  aliout  the 
Lago  Maggiore  in  Italy,  and  affirms  that  all  this  part  of 
Swt^en  is  as  much  worth  seeing,  and  would  as  amply  repay 
tho  trouble  of  a journey  thither,  as  any  part  of  Europe.  But 
this  description  only  applies  to  the  coast  and  to  Ihe  country 
extending  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  from  it.  Farther 
westward,  no  insulated  mountains  are  seen,  the  whole  coun- 
try, for  a distance  of  about  ten  miles  and  upwartls,  rising 
higher  and  higher  to  more  than  a thousand  feet  above  the 
let  cl  of  the  M;a,  and  on  this  height  it  runs  on  almost  like  a 
plain  through  Jumiland  till  it  reaches  the  fnit  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian inuumnins,  and  the  boundary  of  Norway.  From 
these  heights  the  rivers  descend  in  long,  and  sometimea 
narrow  valieys,  and  in  their  descent  frequently  form  cata- 
racts. 

The  coast  of  this  country,  though  high,  rarely  rises  to 
200  feet,  and  is  very  much  intersected  by  hays,  some  of 
which  run  several  miles  into  tho  land,  especially  Haromar- 
sundb-Fiard,  Deger-Ftard,  and  UlUngers-Fiard,  all  three 
situated  to  the  north  of  tho  mouth  of  tho  Angerman  Elf. 
An  uninterrupted  scries  of  islands  extends  along  the  roast ; 
most  of  which  arc  small,  uninhabited  rocks,  called  tkHr 
(pronounced  share),  only  visited  in  summer  by  fishermen, 
^nie,  however,  are  several  miles  in  length,  as  Biviman,  to 
the  south  of  the  rooutli  of  the  Ljungan-EIf,  Alnon,  opposite 
to  tho  Sundswall,  and  Hernu  and  Hamsu,  in  tho  embou- 
chure of  the  Angerman -Elf. 

The  rivers  which  traverse  Angermanland-TJin  are  the 
largest  in  Sweden,  but  they  do  not  rise  in  the  province. 
Tlieir  sources  are  in  the  Scandinavian  mountains,  to  which 
this  province  does  not  extend.  Tho  most  important  is  the 
Angerman-Elf,  which  rises  in  an  alpine  lake,  called  Kulis- 
lon,  near  tbe  boundary  of  Norway,  in  that  part  of  Umea- 
Liin  called  Asele  Lapmark.  Running  fur  nearly  half  its 
course  in  a south-eastern  direction,  it  receives  all  the  waters 
I descending  f^om  the  StyeUing  Fdttll,  and  tbe  great  chain 
I in  Ascle  l.apmark ; it  then  enters,  by  a southern  course. 

I .Angermanland,  where  its  waters  arc  increased  by  two  large 
I rivers,  coming  down  from  Jamtiund.  Its  general  course  is 
I still  directed  to  the  south  or  south-south-east  No  river  of 
! Sweden  is,  in  its  natural  state,  navigable,  so  far  as  tho 
Angerroan-Elf.  It  may  be  ascended  by  vessels  of  every 
description  upwards  of  forty-five  miles,  and  by  merchant- 
vessels  to  Sollefta,  ncarlv  sixty  miles.  At  the  last  place  tho 
navigation  is  interrupiea  by  a cataract,  and  higher  up.  othei 
water-falls  likewise  impeile  the  transport  of  goods.  But.  of 
late  years,  the  Swedish  government  has  paid  much  atlentiim 
to  rendering  it  navigable.  Nut  far  from  its  mouth  Dr. 
Clarke  found  tbe  breadth  of  the  river  from  one  and  a half 
to  two  miles,  and  he  adds,  that  tbe  Rhine  exhibits  notliing 
grander,  and  that  the  banks  of  tbe  latter  arc  at  no  place 
more  beautifully  adorned,  than  those  of  the  Angcrman-Elf. 
The  whole  course  of  the  river  amounts  to  upward  of  240 
miles.  The  Indal>-Klf,  which  traverses  the  wiulhcrn  part 
of  Angermanland  Lan,  or  Medelpad,  is  properly  only  the 
channel  by  which  tho  lake  called  Storsybn  (the  greot  lake) 
discharges  its  waters.  This  lake  is  situated  in  .Inmttand, 
surrounded  by  an  elevated  country,  which  exhibits  hivh.  and 
even  snow-t'overed  mountains  on  the  westand  south.  From 
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these  mountains  numerous  rapid  rivers  descend  to  the  lake, 
which  dUchariies  these  collected  waters  by  one  outlet,  the 
river  IndaU'Elf.  It  issues  from  the  lake  on  its  uordiein 
side,  and  Hows  for  some  distance  to  the  north:  it  then 
turns  to  the  east,  and  descends  from  the  hi^hdands  to  the 
coast,  and  in  this  descent  still  receives  some  considerable 
rivers.  The  latter  part  of  its  course  is  to  the  south-east.  It 
IS  one  of  the  swiftest  rivers  of  Sweden,  full  of  rapids  and 
cataracts,  and  only  navigable  for  boats  and  craft,  for  a short 
distance.  lU  inundations  are  much  dreaded  ; one  of  them, 
in  I7U6,  laid  waste  all  the  valleys  through  which  it  Hows, 
and  changed  the  course  of  the  river  in  many  places.  Since 
that  time  its  water  has  been  turbid,  and  the  salmon  and 
other  Hsh,  which  formerly  abounded,  have  left  it;  only  a 
kind  of  whiting  italmo  lavaretus)  is  occasionally  taken.  It 
runs  about  140  miles.  The  thini  and  most  souihern  river 
is  the  Ljungan^Elf.  It  ri^cs  in  that  part  of  CK>tersunds-Lan 
which  bears  the  name  of  Herycdalan,  in  the  must  elevated 
part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  from  which  it  descends 
with  a rapid  course  through  a narrow  valley ; but  as  it 
approaches  the  boundary  of  Angermanland-Lan  the  valley 
widens  and  the  course  of  the  river  becomes  less  rapid. 
After  its  entry  into  this  province  it  receives  its  only  great 
tributary,  the  Giman,  and  falls  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of 
Sundswull.  Twenty  years  ago  this  river  was  not  navigable-, 
but  since  the  cession  of  Finnland  to  Hussia  it  has  been 
rendered  navigable  in  munv  parts  of  its  course  in  order  that 
Stockholm  may  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  deriving  iu 
Ha-Wood  from  a foreign  country.  Hy  examination  it  was 
ascertained  that  two-thirds  nf  this  river  may  be  rendered 
lit  at  least  for  floating  down  the  wood  and  timber  which 
abound  on  iU  banks.  Its  course  can  hardly  bo  less  than 
200  miles. 

The  lakes  though  sm,-!!!  are  very  numerous,  and,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  Fursell  in  his  statistical  tables,  occupy 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  surface,  or,  mure  exactly, 
22*22  Swedish  or  977*68  English  square  miles. 

The  climate,  though  very  healthy,  is  also  very  severe,  a.s 
might  be  expected  in  such  a latitude.  The  winter  commonly 
lasts  seven  or  even  eight  months,  and  people  olteu  travel  in 
sledges  in  May.  Then  follows  a spnng  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  the  summer  begins  in  the  middle  of  June.  The 
heal  increases  rapidly,  and  the  vegetation  is  so  vigorous, 
that  in  a couple  of  days  the  grass  attains  the  length  of  a 
finger,  and  commonly  more ; rarely  eleven  or  twelve  weeks 
pass  between  the  sowing  and  the  reaping  of  the  corn.  The 
sky  is  generally  serene  and  clear,  and  rain  is  not  frequent, 
and  very  rarely  continues  half  a day.  But  the  vallejs  are 
covered  in  the  morning  by  a dense  fog,  rising  from  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  which  imparts  the  necessary  moisture  to 
the  fields,  and  hinders  the  night  frosts  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember from  damaging  the  crop.  The  summer  ends  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  a short  autumn  follows,  rarely 
lunger  than  the  spring,  and  then  comes  the  winter  with  all 
its  severity. 

Travellers  commonly  speak  with  rapture  of  the  fertility  of 
this  province,  and  assert  that  it  surpasses  all  the  other 
parts  of  Sweden.  But  this  remark  can  only  apply  to  tracts 
of  very  small  extent,  especially  to  the  valleys  along  the 
large  rivers,  and  tu  the  low  land  about  (he  lakes.  By  far 
the  greatest  pari  is  storil ; and  all  the  broad  and  long  ridges 
of  the  high  country  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  inhabitants.  In  Forseirs  table  the  arabU 
land  is  calculated  to  occupy  only  1*28  Swedish,  or  little 
mure  than  6C  English  square  miles,  consequently  not  much 
mt^e  than  one- fourth  ui  the  surface  of  the  smallest  of  our 
counties.  Rutlandshire.  The  meadows  extend  over  a spaoe 
equal  to  6'40  Swcilish,  or  281  English  square  miles,  nearly 
the  extent  of  Middlesex.  The  remainder  is  covered  with 
mountains,  heath,  and  forests,  which  only  furnish  abundant 
pasture  in  sumtner. 

Bears,  wolves,  and  foxes,  are  numerous,  hut  the  two 
former  only  in  those  parts  which  are  distant  from  the  coast. 
Deer  was  formerly  found  in  greater  numbers,  but  has  much 
decreased,  except  roe  deer,  whicli  is  still  frequent  in  many 
parts.  The  elk  is  only  met  with  in  soino  forests  of  Medel* 
pad.  Tne  smaller  animals  whose  skin  is  used  os  fur,  as 
hcrmelins,  martens,  &c.,  are  found  every  where,  but  not  in 
any  great  numbers. 

Blackbirds  of  a large  size,  woodcocks,  beathcocks,  and 

ariridgev  exist  in  the  forests  in  such  numbers,  os  can 

ardly  bo  conceived.  Many  thousamls  are  annually  killed,  i 
and  brought  in  winter  to  btockholm  and  even  to  Goihen- 1 


burg,  from  which  latter  place  some  arc  brought  to  England. 
Eagles  of  cousiderable  sisc  inhabit  the  solitary  places. 

Fish  abound  in  the  sea,  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes.  The 
sea-fi>hcry  affords  a livelihood  to  many  families  by  the  im- 
mense number  of  stromlings,  a smaller  kind  of  hern^s, 
which  in  summer-time  are  caught  along  the  coast.  This 
fish  is  found  along  the  whole  eastern  const  of  Sweden,  but 
is  nowliere  so  numerous  as  here,  which  brings  the  fisher- 
men from  morq  souUicrn  places,  cspeciallv  from  Getlc.  to 
pass  the  summer  on  the  islands  along  the  coast.  The 
produce  of  this  fishery  is  not  exported,  but  it  forms  an 
important  branch  of  internal  commerce.  In  the  rivers  the 
salmon-fishery  is  important,  especially  in  the  Angermau  Elf 
and  Ljungan-Elf ; trout  also  abound  in  some  of  them. 

The  forests  which  cover  the  greatest  port  of  the  country, 
the  upper  part  of  the  slopes,  and  even  sometimes  the  tops  of 
the  hills  and  mountains,  consist  chiefly  of  pine,  fir,  and  birch. 
The  oak  does  not  sui-cocd,  on  account  of  the  severity  and 
length  of  the  winters.  These  forests  nut  only  afford  the 
necessary  firewood  to  the  inhabitants,  but  also  some  articles 
of  exportation.  In  some  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  crops  are  scanty  and  sunject  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  early  night-frost  in  September,  the  inner  bark  of  thi 
pine  is  mingled  with  flour  in  making  bread. 

The  mot^lic  riches  of  this  province  are  nut  important 
Iron,  indeed,  is  found  in  some  places  towards  the  boundary 
of  Jamtland.  but  is  not  much  worked. 

Fruit-trees  do  not  succeed  to  the  north  of  62°  30^  and  the 
last  apple-trees  which  produce  ripe  fruits  grow  at  Siindi- 
wall.  At  Hernosand  apple-trees  arc  plautM.  but  the  fruit 
does  not  ripen.  Nature,  however,  has  supplied  this  defi- 
ciency by  numerous  kinds  of  wild  growing  lorries.  Besides 
different  sorts  of  vaceinium  and  riious,  which  are  common 
in  some  otiicr  parts  of  Europe,  there  are  two  species  of 
delicious  berries,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  north  of  Sweden, 
the  rubiu  arcticut,  and  the  rubm  dutmeemoi-uty  or  cran- 
berry, of  which  thu  first  is  by  far  the  more  delicate,  and 
very  extensively  used : all  trials  to  transplant  it  to  Uie 
s^mth  of  62°  have  been  unavailing.  Cranberries  are  ex- 
|)urtcd  to  England. 

Tliougb  only  a very  small  portion  of  the  whole  surface  is 
allotted  to  agriculture,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  most  im- 
)H>rtant  branch  of  industry  is  neglected ; not  only  are  the 
fields  cultivated  with  great  care  and  attention,  but  continual 
efforts  are  made  to  extend  the  dominion  of  agriculture  more 
and  more.  The  inducemeni  is  great,  as  the  produce  of 
agriculture  is  by  no  means  suflicient  fur  home  consumption, 
and  a considerable  quantity  of  com  is  imported  from  Wasa 
and  other  towns  of  Finnland.  Rye,  bailey,  and  oats  suc- 
ceed pretty  well,  whenever  they  axe  not  dMtroyed  by  early 
night-frost.  Wheat  does  not  succeed  every  year,  and  there- 
fore its  culture  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  The 
culture  of  flax  and  potatoes  is  extensive,  though  the  former 
does  not  ripen  to  seed.  Hemp  is,  likewise,  cultivated.  The 
kitchen-gardens  are  commonly  only  planted  with  cabbages 
and  turnips. 

The  uncultivated  ground  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  long 
and  broad  backs  of  the  mountains,  affords  pasture  in 
abundance,  and,  consequently,  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  an 
important  branch  of  inuustr).  But  os  those  pastures  are 
very  distant  from  the  villages  to  which  they  belong,  a cus- 
tom has  been  introduced  which  also  prevails  in  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland;  the  cattle  are  sent  in  June  to  the  posture, 
accompanied  only  by  one  or  two  girls,  who  pass  the  whole 
summer  in  a ctiUage  rudelv  constructed  of  wood  and 
branches  of  trees,  take  core  o^  the  cattle,  defend  it  from  the 
bears,  and  perform  the  labours  of  the  dair)*.  As  the  sum- 
mer pasture  is  so  abundant,  the  inhabitants  are  much  more 
intent  on  extending  tbeir  meadows  than  their  corn-fields : 
that  they  may  be  able  to  increase  their  stock  of  cattle,  and 
not  want  the  necessary  fodder  for  the  winter.  Many  per- 
sons. therefore,  who  are  oblige<l  to  buy  com,  bring  consi- 
derable quantities  of  butter  to  the  market,  and  even  some 
cheese  of  indifferent  quality.  Their  cattle  is  of  a middling, 
nr  rather  small  size,  but  well  adapted  for  their  pasture. 
Horses  arc  bred  in  numbers;  they  are  also  of  a middling 
size,  but  larger  than  those  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
Sweden,  swift  and  hardy.  Sheep  too  are  numerous,  but 
the  wool  U coarse,  and  only  employed  by  the  country  people 
for  their  own  use.  The  pig  is  not  much  attende<l  to,  because 
this  animal  encroaches  on  tho  food  of  man,  which  here  is 
' rather  srun-e.  In  many  places  in  the  higher  valleys  goats 
1 arc  kept  in  great  mimb(». 
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Tbe  scunty  population  of  this  country  tntulil  lead  us  to  | 
suppose  that  no  kind  of  man\ifacturin^  industry  could  be 
maintuined,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Ilie  manurarture  of 
linen  is  very  extensive.  Great  quantities  of  it  ore  made, 
especially  iii  the  cmintr)'  alonff  the  coast  to  the  north  of 
Ilernusand.  The  liner  sorts  are  said  not  to  bo  inferior  to 
those  of  Holland,  but  many  think  that  this  assertion  is 
somewhat  bn)  favourable  to  the  Swedish  peasant  women 
who  make  it.  At  all  events,  tbe  manufocturu  is  eonsi- 
lUTablot  as  in  the  year  1^23  not  'less  than  593,870  ells  (of 
nearly  two  English  feel)  were  exported  to  Stockholm.  The 
legislature  of  Sweden  has  encouni^ed  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry by  premiums,  and  since  that  time  not  only  all  the 
tlax  g^rown  in  tl\o  province,  but  also  a considerable  quantity 
brought  from  Russia,  is  worked  up.  No  other  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry  is  earned  to  any  extent,  because 
the  peasants,  living  at  great  distances  from  one  another, 
have  been  accustomed  to  satisfy  all  their  necessities  by  their 
own  labour. 

Since  government  has  rendered  the  rivers  more  navigable 
than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  great  quantities  of  timlier 
are  floated  down  the  Angerman  Elf  and  the  Ljungun-Elf. 
The  timber  is  sawed  and  sent  to  England.  The  exp>)rlution 
in  1623  amounted  to  16,379  dozen  planks  and  boards,  and 
since  that  period  it  has  much  increased.  Tar  is  also  mode, 
but  much  less  than  in  the  more  northern  province  of  Umea- 
I«an. 

The  coasting  trade  to  and  from  Stockholm,  and  some 
laces  in  Finnlaud,  gives  occupation  to  some  people  who 
ve  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Angernian-Elf. 

To  maintain  internal  commerce,  some  annual  fares  are 
established  in  the  more  inland  parts  of  the  country.  That 
of  Sollcfta,  up  to  which  place  the  Angennan-Elf  is  navi- 
gable for  merchant-vessels,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is 
known  over  ail  the  north  of  Swi^len.  and  visited  hy  Lap- 
landers, Norwegians,  and  even  by  merchant)*  of  Stockholm. 
Here  are  sold  horses,  fish,  butter,  hides,  tallow,  rein-deer, 
meat,  &c.,  to  a large  amount.  Another  fair  is  held  at 
Haramar,  likewise  on  the  banks  of  the  Angerman-Elf,  but 
it  is  not  so  considerable ; planks  and  boards,  and  coarse 
linen,  are  the  chief  articles  sold  here.  But  i<uch  lairs  are 
a jKKir  subatitute  fur  a town,  well  pmvided  with  shops 
and  every  kind  of  merchandise.  This  has  induced  some 
peasants  to  become  travclliog  merchants,  and  these  people 
go  on  business  as  far  as  Stockholm  and  Drontheim  in  Nor- 
way, whence  they  import  many  fine  horses. 

The  two  towns  of  Angerraanland-Lan  are  Hemusand 
and  Sundswall.  The  former,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government,  is  situated  on  the 
island  of  Herno,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Angerman-Elf,  and 
joined  to  the  continent  by  a bridge.  The  bays  l>etwcen  the 
island  and  the  continent  form  the  spacious  harlxmr  of  the 
town,  which  itself  consists  of  welHooking  houses,  mostly 
built  of  wood.  Its  streets  are  large,  and,  lor  the  most  pari, 
paved.  The  principal  articles  shipped  here  are  planks  and 
deals,  and  the  linen  made  by  the  country  people.  The  first 
go  to  England,  the  latter  to  Stockholm.  But  the  greatest 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  who>c  number  in  1823  amounted 
only  to  1840,  gain  their  livelihood  bv  the  fishery  of  the 
strumlings.  A few  vessels  are  built.  This  town  has  an  ex- 
cellent grammar-school,  a society  f«ir  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  an  hospital,  and  a poor-house. 

Sundswall  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Angcrman- 
Und-I-lin,  or  in  Medelpad,  in  a very  fine,  pleasant  valley, 
much  admired  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  other  Iravcller.-*,  and  on 
a buy.  ii>to  which  the  Ljuiigan-EIf  discharges  its  waters, 
oppisite  the  island  of  Alnun.  The  houses  are  neat,  though 
mostly  of  wood,  but  the  streets  not  paved.  It  has  some  com- 
merce. especially  in  planks  and  deals;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  inbahituivts,  w ho,  in  1825,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  16U0,  are  engaged  in  the  fishery  of  the  stromling. 

At  Wifsta,  a small  place,  with  a good  and  safe  harbour, 
five  miles  to  the  north  of  Sundswall,  a few  vessels  arc  built- 
Thero  are  besides  two  utlier  places,  from  which  great  quan- 
tities of  planks  arc  shipped,  Nyland,  on  the  Angcrman-Elf, 
about  twenty-four  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  Swartwu-k,  at 
the  embouchure  of  the  Ljungan-Elf.  The  property  of  the 
latter  harbour  bos  been  acquired  by  an  EngUsn  mercantile 
house,  Roter  Dixon  and  ('ompany. 

The  whole  population  of  this  country  was,  about  the  middle 
uf  the  last  century,  estimated  at  about  42.UU0  : but  the  (census 
of  1N23  gives  it  72,237  ; and  for  the  year  1830.  it  was  calcu- 
lated by  I'urseU,  to  amount  to  78,821 ; so  that  every  English 


square  mile,  at  present,  is  inhabited  bv  onlv  eight  or  nine 
persons.  The  mhabilanls  arc  nearly  ail  of  Swedish  origin. 
A few  Finlanders,  who  settled  among  them  two  centuriss 
ago,  have  lost  their  peculiar  habits  and  customs,  and  nearly 
their  language.  The  I.«plandcrs,  and  their  herds  of  rein- 
deer, pass  the  winter  in  tlic  higher  parts  of  the  province,  but 
in  the  summer  they  leave  it,  and  go  to  the  mounUuus.  No 
part  of  this  country  ris<is  to  2200  feet  above  the  level  uf  the 
sea,  which,  according  to  Von  Bueb,  is  the  height  on  which 
tliesc  animals  find,  in  summer,  the  climate  and  posture 
ad^ted  to  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Angermanland  are  of  a middling  size, 
and  do  not  attain  the  large  stature  of  the  Dalecarliaos ; but 
they  are  stout,  vigorous,  and.  at  the  same  time,  quick  in  thei  r 
motions  and  work.  They  are  gifted  with  great  talent,  and 
show  it  in  some  arts,  especially  in  architecture  and  carving. 
Many  churches  are  built  by  simple  peasants,  and  tlie  rules 
of  acoustics  exactly  observe*!.  Their  manners  arc  frai,k, 
courteous,  and  graceful,  more  than  those  of  the  oUier  inbn- 
bitants  of  Sweuen.  Tliey  are  of  a cheerful  temper,  goixl- 
natured,  and  hospitable.  Their  houses  have  the  appearance 
of  neatness  and  prosperity,  and  this  up])eariincc  is  by  no 
means  fallacious : fur  the  people  nr**  actually  more  pio>i- 
peruus  and  wealthy  than  other  Swedc»,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  also  more  laborious  and  industrious. 

The  town  of  Hemosand  is  the  seat  of  a bishop,  whuTSc 
diocese  extends  over  the  whole  nortli  of  Sweden : besides 
HcrnosaiuU-Lan,  ho  has  the  inspection  of  the  clergy  in 
Ostersunds-lJin.  Umca-Lan,  and  Fitea-LIin. 

(See  Von  Buch's  TraveU  through  Surtcay  and  Lapiari'l : 
Dr.  Clarke’s  Travel t in  various  prr/r  of  Eurr$ve,  .4»a.  and 
Africa;  Schubert's  TVtirWs  Sweden,  Lapland, 

Norway,  Finnland,  and  Inf’ermanUuid ; and  Forsclls  S/u- 
tUtiral  Tafdes  ; 3/fip  of  Forsell.) 

ANGERMUENDE,  a circle  in  the  Frusaian  province  of 
Brandentmrg,  containing  23,000  inhabitants.  Also  the  ta- 
)ital  of  the  preceding  circle,  built  on  the  shore  of  a smalt 
ake : it  has  a population  of  3000  souls,  produces  wouUeiis 
an*1  linens,  and  raises  some  tobacco:  it  lies  forty  miles  north 
of  Berlin. 

ANGERS,  an  important  town  in  France,  in  tlie  depart- 
ment of  Maine  and  Loire,  of  which  it  is  the  capital  now,  as 
it  once  was  of  the  province  of  Anjou.  It  is  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mayennc,  (chiclly  cm  a gentle  declivity  rising  from  the 
oa-st  or  Icfr  bank.)  a little  below  its  junction  with  the  Sarthe, 
and  a very  few  miles  above  its  intlux  into  (he  J-oirc.  In  the 
antient  parts  of  the  town  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  many  of 
the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  though  in  some  the  wood  is 
coni'caled  by  a thin  covering  of  slate;  several  have  open 
galleries  in  front  and  deep  projecting  ivKifs.  which  appear 
calculated  to  ulfortl  the  shelter  rtH^uired  by  the  climate ; the 
galleries  are  light  and  carved  in  stone,  and  the  vine,  which 
grows  luxuriantly  in  tbe  district,  is  fri^(uently  seen  entw  imnl 
round  their  Gothic  mouldings,  or  running  across  the  street 
from  house  to  house.  The  more  uitMlern  quarters  arc  regu- 
larly and  well  built,  .\mong  th**  jirincipal  edifices  are  the  , 
castle  and  the  cathedral.  The  former  on  a steep  rack,  at  tbe 
base  of  which  the  Muyenne  Hows,  has  walls  of  great  height 
and  thickness,  flanked  by  eighteen  massive  circular  towers, 
the  work  of  carlv  ages:  the  ehape)  and  ))alace  within  the 
castle,  built  by  kene  of  Anjou,  in  the  llfteoiith  centurv, 
arc  of  much  later  dale  than  the  rest  of  the  building.  It  is 
defended  on  the  side  of  the  town  hy  a deep  moat,  llie  tow  n 
itself  is  surrounded  by  antient  anu  extensive  walls,  uf  dark 
brown  stone,  and  strengthened  by  towers.  The  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Maurice,  stands  on  on  enhncmxy  in  the 
centre  of  the  town ; it  has  two  lofty  spires.  The  archiiee 
ture  of  tlie  interior  exhibits  exquLMte  w ork,  and  there  is  fine 
|>ainted  glass  and  tapestry  of  great  antiquity.  The  tomb 
which  contained  the  remains  of  Rene,  king  of  Sicily  tab  >ve 
mentioned),  and  of  his  daughter,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  f^ueeii 
of  our  Henry  VL,  was  destroyed  at  the  revolution,  during 
which  many  convents  (they  were  numerous  in  Anger.-*)  w ere 
destroyed,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  There  are  tbe 
fragments  of  a Gothic  bridge  over  the  Mayenno.  which  once 
servcil  to  connect  the  town  with  some  fortifications  on  the 
opposite  bank : and  a church,  remarkable  for  Us  curious 
and  antient  architecture,  is  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  letl 
by  our  King  John,  who  committed  great  devastation  in 
this  place.  There  are  several  jiublic  walks,  as  the  • Turcie,* 
the  ‘ Champ  de  Mars,'  and  ‘Lc  Bout  du  Monde,'  (the 
world’s  end.)  &c. 

The  manufactures  of  Augers  are  of  sail-cloth,  camblvL 
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s«rgu.  bamlkerchitits  bosicry,  See.;  aiul  there  are  esUihlish- 
mentH  for  bleaching  wax,  and  refining  sugar.  Besiilea  the 
articles  from  their  own  fai^torien,  Ute  iithabitanU  carry  on  a 
trade  ]d  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surr«)uuding  district, 
com,  wine  and  brandy,  Uax,  hemp,  wax,  houey,  and  dned 
fruits.  In  the  neigb^nrbo^  are  extensive  slate-quarries, 
which  give  employment  to  3000  workmen,  and  furnish 
annually  80,000,000  slates.  The  population  of  the  town 
is  about  30,000,  which  is  rather  less  than  that  given  in  the 
Knofciopedie  Afethodique,  (Baris,  178‘i.)  viz.,  31,000,  show- 
ing a diminution  within  the  lost  Uajf  centuiy.  in  1070, 
before  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  it  is  said  to 
lutve  been  50,000. 

Angers  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a * cottr 
royale'  (assize  court).  It  has  an  ‘ocudewir.'*  ' coUige 
royo/,'  (high  school,)  a school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  a teminairtt,'  (place  of  education  for  tlie  priestlioud,)  a 
public  library  of  26.000  volumes,  a museum  of  natural  hU- 
tury,  a fine  collection  of  French  paintings  a Liotanic  gar- 
den, an  agricultural  society,  and  a royal  sirhuul  of  arts  and 
trades.  The  hospital  of  Sl  John,  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  our  Henry  II.,  has  an  extensive  (Gothic  liall,  used  az  a 
chamber  fur  tbe  sick,  of  great  width  and  height,  wiili  a 
double  row  of  light  columns  supporting  the  roof.  There 
ore  two  Uiealres. 

The  traveller  Bernier,  and  the  poet  and  philologist 
Menage,  were  natives  of  Angers.  In  tlic  time  of  its  sub- 
jection to  the  Romans,  the  town  was  called  Juliomagus 
and  subbequently  Aiidecavi.  It  is  178  miles  S.W.  of  Ports; 
latitude  47° 28'  ?».,  longitude  0*  .33'  W. 

The  arrondissement  of  Angers  contains  59  cdmmuncs 
and  92.810  inhabitants.  Its  extent  is  equal  to  4J6  square 
miles,  or  279,040  acres. 

ANGERSTEIN  G.VLLERY.  [See  National  Gal- 
lery.] 

ANGI'NA  PE'CTORIS,  literally,  ‘ a contraction  w 
tightening  of  the  chest,'  a disease  so  named  from  the 
anguish  felt  in  the  chest.  This  disease  is  characterized  by  a 
sudden  attack  of  severe  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest, 
commonly  inclining  to  tbe  left  side ; the  pain  is  sometimes 
so  severe,  that  the  patient  feels  as  though  he  must  die : Uie 
pain  generally  extends  to  tbe  left  arm,  and  occasionally  also 
to  tbe  right ; it  is  oBen  attended  with  a sensation  of  fainting 
or  of  suflocation,  and  with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  but  fre- 
quently these  latter  symptoms  are  absent;  the  pulse  is 
commonly  quick,  weak,  irregular,  or  intermittent,  though 
sometimes  it  is  little  affected;  the  countenance  is  com- 
monly pallid,  and  the  expression  anxious  and  depressed. 
This  attack  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  which  last  from  a few 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  and  more.  There  is  no  regular 
interval  between  the  paroxysms,  and  no  distinct  warning  of 
their  retuni.  They  usually  come  quite  suddenly,  from  slight 
causes,  and  often  when  no  cause  can  be  assigned.  The 
health  at  first  is  tolerably  good  during  tho  intervahs  but  in 
the  progress  of  tho  disease  a great  variety  of  uneasy  sensa- 
lions  db>trc.ss  the  patient  even  when  the  paroxysm  is  absent, 
chielly  those  which  indicate  a disordered  state  of  the  diges- 
tive and  respiratory  organs. 

Much  investigation  has  been  instituted  to  ascertain  the 
seat  and  nature  of  this  disease;  and  although  physicians 
are  not  yet  unanimous  in  their  opinion  in  regard  to  either, 
yet  sutlicient  evidence  has  been  accumulated  to  determine 
both  with  a high  degree  of  probability.  It  seems  upon  tlii 
whole  to  be  established  that  it  is  primitively  a ner\ous 
affection,  and  that  the  nerves  in  fault  arc  those  which  sup- 
ply the  lungs  and  heart— the  lungs  in  consequence  of  the 
disease  of  its  nerves  being  unable  perfectly  to  decarbonize 
the  blood,  and  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  disease  of 
iu  nerves,  not  being  duly  nourished,  and  consequently  not 
being  able  to  carry  on  the  circqlatiun  with  tbe  requisite 
energy  and  regularity.  On  inspection  of  the  organs  after 
death  of  those  w ho  perish  by  this  disca.se,  in  the  immense 
majority  of  cases  appreciable  disease  is  discoverable  botli  in 
the  lungs  and  in  the  heart,  but  more  especially  in  the  latter. 
The  most  ftequent  morbid  appearances  in  the  heart  are 
ossification  of  the  coronary  arteries  (the  nutrient  arteries  of 
the  organ);  ossiOcaliun  of  the  valves  of  the  heart ; preter- 
natural accumulation  of  fat  on  its  external  surface  ; enlarge- 
Toent  of  its  cavities  ; and,  above  all,  cnange  of  structure  in 
Its  muscular  substance,  which  becomes  jmllid,  soft,  flabby, 

* AUhoufh  them  w only  uu«  iuttilulioo  in  K-sre*  deil(nat«<l  'uoivetiRy,' 
7ft  tlmncnB  will  oonrejr  lothf  Ko)(lifh  tmitt  th«i  liM  hlMofwhst  tha  Kmoeh 
wm  u ’ mrniimir,' 


Ibin,  and  easily  tom.  This  change  in  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  is  by  far  the  most  constant  morbid  ap« 
pearance ; but  even  this,  as  well  as  the  other  organic 
changes,  must  be  considered  as  the  effect  rather  than  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  in  whatever  degree  these  organic 
changes  may  be  the  cause  of  death. 

Angina  pectoris  is  most  frequent  at  the  mendian  of  life 
and  beyona  it ; it  may  occur  in  adolescence,  but  it  is  very 
tore  at  that  period.  It  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  male 
Uiaii  in  the  female.  Out  of  one  hundred  cases,  seventy 
were  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  and  seventy-nine  were 
males.  It  is  remarkublv  under  the  influence  of  mental 
causes,  if  it  be  nut  in  the  first  Lustanct*  induced  by  them. 
When  it  has  once  occurre<l,  a paroxysm  is  readily  produced 
by  any  emotion,  whether  of  a pleasurable  or  a painful  nature, 
hut  more  especially  by  tlic  latter.  Anxiety  of  mind,  any 
depressing  passion,  or  anger,  places  a person  subject  to  (his 
disease  in  tne  most  imminent  danger.  Many  persons  have 
died  suddenly,  instantaneously,  under  the  influence  of  such 
emotions.  There  it  conceived  to  be  a close  counexion  between 
this  disease  and  gout.  Without  doubt  it  is  very'  often  found 
in  persons  who  are  subject  to  gout,  and  the  less  the  gout 
affects  the  extremities,  in  its  regular  and  decided  form,  the 
more  frequently  and  severely  such  persons  suffer  from  angina 
pectoris. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  this  disca-so  to  proceed  progressively 
from  bad  to  worse.  At  first  it  is  u temporary  evil  of  short 
duration,  recurring,  perhaps,  only  at  distant  intervals;  but  if 
it  be  neglected,  the  intervals  bworae  shorter  and  shorter, 
ami  tho  paroxysms  more  and  mure  severe.  Complete  suc- 
cess often  attends  the  early,  active,  and  judicious  treatment 
of  it  This,  therefore,  is  eminently  one  of  those  diseases, 
the  first  accession  of  which  should  excite  serious  alarm,  and 
induce  ever}-  one  to  adopt  without  delay,  and  with  the  great- 
est rcgularicy,  the  means  best  fitted  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  it. 

Those  means  are,  in  the  paroxysm,  absolute  rest.  The 
paroxysm  oAen  comes  on  in  walking  or  during  some  bodily 
exertion : tbe  patient  has  the  feeling  that  tbe  continuance 
of  such  exertion  would  prove  instantaneously  fatal ; and 
it  it  really  highly  dangerous.  Unless  in  very  severe 
cases,  the  paroxysm  usually  goes  off  spontaneously,  in  a 
few  minutes,  on  sitting  perfectly  still,  or,  which  is  offen 
better,  on  lying  down.  If  the  pain  do  not  quietly  subside, 
vigorous  friction  with  a stimulating  liniment  should  be 
applied  over  the  whole  chest,  and  the  patient  should  in- 
stantly take  some  warm  antispasmodic  and  stimulant  me- 
dicine, such  as  two  ounces  of  the  camphor  julep,  with  a 
dram  of  ether  or  of  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia.  But 
much  more  active  measures  may  be  necessary  : and  this  is  a 
disease  so  serious  in  its  nature,  and  requiring  so  much 
delicacy  and  skill  in  the  management  of  it,  that  the  patient 
ought  to  place  himself  under  the  best  medical  guidance  he 
can  procure  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  during  the  inter- 
val that  the  most  effectual  treatment  must  be  employed.  It 
is  impossible  to  discuss  here  the  remedies  which  the  physi- 
cian should  resort  to,  the  reasons  which  should  deteriiune 
his  choice,  and  the  different  states  which  should  modify  the 
treatment  in  adaptation  to  individual  coses.  But  it  is  very 
important  to  state,  that  angina  piTtoris  is  one  of  those 
diseases  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  patient  with  the 
efforts  of  the  physician  is  indispensable.  Unless  the  patient 
resolve  and  firmly  adhere  to  his  resolution  strictly  to  con- 
form to  the  plan  prescribed  in  diet,  in  exercise,  in  every  loco- 
motive movement,  in  sleep,  temperature,  and  medicine,  but 
above  all  in  tho  regulation  of  the  mind,  the  physician  can 
do  but  verv  little  for  him. 

ANGKjSPERMIA.  [See  Didynamia.1 

ANGLE  OF  CONTINGENCE,  or  CONTACT,  the 
opening  made  by  a curve  and  its  tangent  [See  Ctiuv  ature.) 

ANGLE  (CURVILINEAR),  me  rectilinear  angle  made 
by  the  tangents  of  two  curves  at  tbe  point  where  they  meet 
as  A B C. 
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ANGLE  (HORARY),  the  angle  formed  with  the  meri- 
dian of  any  ^aoe  by  a great  circle,  which  passea  through  a 
atar  and  the  pole. 

ANGLE  OF  INCIDENCE.  REFLECTION,  RE- 
FRACTION. ELONGATION,  ELEVATION,  THE 
VERTICAL. — *ee  theae  several  terms. 

ANGLE,  PLANE.  SPHERICAL,  SOLID,  PARAL- 
LACTIC.— see  these  terms. 

ANGLE  OF  POSITION,  usually  the  curvilinear  angle 
made  by  two  great  circles  drawn  through  a siar  to  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic  and  equator.  It  may  w used  to  signi^  the 
angle  made  by  lines  drawn  from  any  mint  under  considera- 
tion to  any  two  points  which  are  usea  in  determining  the 
potition  of  others. 

ANGLE  (RECTILINEAR),  from  the  Latin  word  angv- 
luf,  of  the  same  signification.  The  notion  (for  it  can  hardly  be 
called  duSnition)  is  the  openitig  made  by  two  straight  lines 
which  cut  one  another.  The  term  inclination  is  also  used 
synonymouslv  with  angle ; thus,  the  angle  or  opening  of  two 
lines  is  calle<i  their  inclination  to  one  another. 

To  investigate  a more  precise  definition  for  this  word,  we 
must  recollect  that  any  species  of  relation  is  entitled  to  the 
term  magnitude,  and  bc^roes  the  object  of  arithmetic  or 
geometry,  so  soon  as  it  can  be  shown  that  the  notion  implied 
in  one  ur  other  of  the  words  ^ual.  greater,  or  less,  is  always 
derivable  fhim  the  consideration  of  two  such  relations.  Take 
the  two  angles  or  openings  made  at  the  points  A and  B by 
the  straight  linos  A P and  A Q at  and  by  B R and  B § 
at  R,  and  transfer  the  first  figure  to  the  second,  so  that  the 

glint  A shall  fall  upon  B,  and  the  straight  line  A Q upon 
S ; or  rather,  let  as  much  of  A Q as  is  equal  to  B 8 fall 
upon  B S.  and  let  the  remainder  of  A Q form  a continuation 
of  B S : also  let  A P and  B R be  made  to  lie  upon  the  same 
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side  of  B S.  We  have  now  no  longer  any  control  over  the 
position  of  A P with  respect  to  A Q.  since  the  first  figure  is 
not  to  unde^o  any  change  except  that  of  simple  removal  into 
another  position.  If,  after  A Q has  been  placed  upon  B S.  A P 
then  fall  upon  B R,  the  two  openings  ur  angles  at  A and  B 
are  4ie  same.  If  A P,  in  its  new  pi^ition,  mil  between  B 8 
and  B R,  the  o|M>ning  or  angle  at  A is  loss  than  that  at 
B ; and  if  A P fall  further  from  B S than  B R doc-s,  the  angle 
at  A is  greater  than  that  at  B.  The  angle  at  A is  called 
the  angle  P A Q,  and  that  at  B.  the  angle  R B S.  Hence 
the  notion  of  one  angle  being  twice  or  three  times,  &c.,  as 
great  as  another  may  be  fixed. — For  example,  the  angle 


M A 1’  being  ma.lo  np  of  the  t»o  MAN  and  N A 1* 

. aehof  which  U eqnal  to  iho  angle  D B C,  i*  Iwico  D BC; 
the  angle  QAXl  ij  three  timoa  DBC;  RAM  U four 
limes  DBC:  and  so  nn.  Similarly.  Uio  angle  D BO  is  nnu- 
fialf  of  I*  \ M,  one-third  of  Q A M,  Stc.  The  angle  made 
by  two  lines  does  not  depend  upon  the  length  of  these 
linos ; if  e part  D K be  cut  off  from  B D.  the  ongle  is  not 
Bitered,  lhat  U.  the  angle  EBC  is  the  same  aa  DBC.  If 

S,  roapeclively  equal  to  B E and  B D,  and 

if  B C a d turn  round  B,  the  same  quantity  of  turning  which 
brnigs  Be  into  the  position  BE,  will  bring  Bd  into  lliat  of  BD. 

>V^cii  we  cast  our  eyes  on  two  angles,  the  sides  containing 
which  are  nearly  equal  in  boUi,  we  judge  of  their  compara* 
live  magnitude  by  the  spaces  which  arc  included  between 
the  lines.  But  this  is  notn  notion  capable  of  being  rendered 
rigorous,  because  one  boundary  of  the  space  is  indefinite. 
Noverthelcsft  we  may  correct  this  mulliod  of  judging,  and 
produce  u prcci.^  idea  of  an  angle,  (f  w e admit  the  propriety 
of  comp^ing  with  one  another  spares  which  are  absolutely 
infinite  in  extent.  The  longer  the  lines  ore,  the  more  nearly 
IS  the  preceding  notion  absolutely  correct,  betMuoe  the  spare 


•It  and  near  tlio  mouth  of  the  angle  ; wbicli  for  want  of  a 
definite  boundary  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  to  be 
considered  a part  of  the  angular  opening,  becomes  less  and 
less  with  respect  to  that  about  which  there  is  no  doubt.  If  then 
we  suppose  the  lines  which  contain  the  angle  to  be  produced 
without  end,  the  infinite  spaces  so  imsgined  will  be  correctly 
in  the  same  proportion  to  one  another  as  the  angles.  The  ol^ 
jection  to  introducing  this  into  geometry  is  the  real  or  sup- 
posed want  of  rigour  in  tlie  comparison  of  unbounded  spaces. 
[See  I.NFiNiTX.]  It  must  be  remsrlied,  however,  thst  the 
disputed  theory  of  parallels  follows  immediately  and  rigor- 
ously from  the  preceding,  (see  Library  of  Uutful  Knoicledge. 
Study  of  Mathematics,  pp.  77,  7S  ; and  Lacroix,  El^mentde 
Gcomitrie,  p.  23,  note.)  ami  it  is  therefore  in  the  choice  of 
cveiT  iperson  to  deride  for  himself  whether  he  will  add  the 
words  in  italics  to  the  first  of  ihe  two  following  axioms,  and 
prove  the  second,  or  omit  the  words  in  italics,  and  assume 
the  second. 

1.  Two  spaces,  tohether  of  finite  or  infinite  extent,  sre 
equal  when  the  one  can  bo  plar-ed  upon  the  other,  so  that 
the  two  shall  coincide  in  all  their  parts. 

2.  Through  a given  point,  not  more  than  one  parallel  ran 
be  drawn  to  a given  straight  line. 

In  order  to  bound  the  preceding  spaces,  and  rrmiparo 
angles  by  means  of  spares  or  lines,  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
arcs  of  circles  having  e<{ual  radii  through  the  two  points. 

l.,et  PQ  and  R S be  arcs  of  circles  having  the  equal  radii 


K 


A Q,  B S.  Then  the  angles  P A Q and  UBS  are  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  spaces  (called  ser/ors)  PA(^.  and 
II  B S,  and  also  as  the  lengths  of  the  ares  P Q and  R S.  Tins 
proposition,  which  is  Euclid,  vi.  33,  is  not  so  far  from  first 
principles  as  its  position  would  appear  to  indicau*.  Pur  Uie 
fifth  book,  on  proportion,  is  entirely  independent  of,  and 
might  be  considereil  as  antecedent  to,  the  first  (our  booka ; 
if  this  were  supposed,  the  preceding  pruposiiion  might  l>e 
easily  made  to  follow  book  i.  23.  or  even  i.  3.  We  might 
even  place  it  immediately  after  the  doctrine  uf  proporium. 
by  a proof  founded  on  simple  superposition,  provided  we 
assume  (what  is  taidtiy  assumed  in  various  purls  of  the  first 
book  of  the  elements,  i.  4.  for  example)  that  an  angle  may 
bo  conceived  equal  to  another  angle  before  w e kitow  how  to 
conslruct  equal  angles. 

If  a line  setting  out  fmm  \ B be 
conceived  to  revolve  round  the  jioint 
A,  it  will  in  every  position  form  two 
openings  or  angles  with  its  original 
position  AB.  For  example,  in  the 
^position  AC,  AB  and  AC  will 
form  the  smaller  angle  B A C.  and 
tlie  larger  angle  made  np  of  the 
angIcsCA F,  FAK, and  K.4B.  Only 
the  former  of  these  is  usually  con- 
sidcred  in  geometry,  but  the  latter  is 
frequrnily  u«od  in  analysis.  When  half  a revolution 
has  been  ma<le,  and  AB  has  come  loAK,  at  first  sight 
we  might  say  there  was  no  angle  formed;  but  on  looking 
at  the  preceding  position  A R.  wo  sec  that  the  opening 
of  BA  and  AF  is  greater  than  that  of  BA  and  AE. 
The  half  of  this  opening,  B A F,  that  is,  BAD.  is  called 
a right  angle.  A whole  revolution  makes  A B pass  through 
four  right  angles,  and,  in  analysis,  if  we  wish  to  point 
out  that  iho  lino  AC  is  suppo*>od  to  have  made  a com- 
plete revolution,  and  to  have  come  inio  the  position  BAC 
fur  the  second  time,  the  angle  mudn  with  ABU  said  to  be 
4 i-igfit  angles  + B A C, 

An  angle  Usaid  lo  be  obtuse  w hen  it  is  greater  than  one 
right  angle,  ami  less  than  two,  and  acute  when  it  is  less 
than  one  right  angle. 

For  the  most  nit|toriant  properties  of  angles  see  Triawolk. 
Paraulkl.  Polyuox,  Tmqonowktby. 

1 he  inelliods  oi'inoasuriug  an  angle,  of  which  we  think  it 
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oee«m*tj  to  Uko  notice,  are  three  in  number.  The  first  is 
the  one  universally  employed  in  fAeorgitcai  investiiitations, 
and  is  as  follows in  the  last  figure  but  one,  the  number 
which  expresses  what  proportion  the  arc  PQ  isortbe  radius, 
is  the  number  chosen  to  represent  the  angle.  It  is  shown 
in  geometry  that  if  any  number  of  ares  be  drawn  with  the 
centre  A,  subtending  the  same  angle  PAQ,  what  part 
soever  any  one  of  them  is  of  its  radius,  the  same  part  it  any 
other  of  iU  radius.  That  is,  whatever  circle  may  be  diosen, 
the  preceding  measure  pves  the  same  number  for  the  same 
angle.  For  example,  if  the  are  P Q be  equal  (o  the  radius, 
the  angle  P A Q is  the  angle  1.  If  P Q be  two-ihinls  oi 
the  radius  the  angle  P A Q is  the  angle  |.  The  unit  of  this 
measure  is  therefore  the  angle  whose  arc  is  equal  in  length 
to  its  radius.  It  is  customary  to  vay  that  an  angle  or  am  (for 
the  terms  are  frequently  confounded)  thus  measured,  is  given 
IQ  parts  of  the  radius:  but  this  expression  does  not  convey 
much  meaning,  and  we  cannot  propose  any  belter,  unless  it 
might  be  judged  proper  to  say  it  is  measured  in  /AmrettMt 
units,  meaning  tMreby  in  the  units  which  are  always  em 
ployed  in  pure  theory.  The  Meorcfica/  unit  would  then  be 
the  angle  subtended  by  the  arc  which  is  equal  to  its  radius. 

The  semi*circumference  of  a circle  contains  its  radius 
3 )4159,  26535,  89793,  23846 
times,  very  nearly.  This  is  then  the  number  of  theoretical 
units  contained  in  two  right  angles.  The  right  angle  ia 
therefore 

1‘57079.  63267,  94896,  61923 
and  the  following  arc  the  angles  of  one  degree,'  one  minute 
and  one  second,  to  which  wc  shall  presently  come: 

01745,  32925,  19943,  29577  degree 
‘00029,  08882.  08665,  72160  roinuie 
‘OOOOU.  48481,  36811,  09536  second. 

In  the  second  measure,  in  which  angles  are  said  to  be 
measured  in  spore,  (the  word  space  being  here  opposcrl  to 
time,  as  we  shall  see,  and  not  to  /eng/A.)  the  whole  angle 
traced  out  in  one  revolution,  equal  tu  four  right  angles,  is  I 
divided  into  360  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  called  one 
degree  and  marked  thus  (^).  Each  degree  is  divided  into  I 
60  equal  parts,  each  called  one  minute  ('),  and  each  minute  \ 
into  60  equal  parts,  each  called  one  tecond  (I").  Formerly, 
the  second  was  divided  into  60  equal  parts  called  thtrde,  and 
so  on,  but  it  is  now  usual  to  use  the  tenths,  hundredths,  &c.,  i 
of  seconds.  The  present  table  therefore  sttinds  thus : 

A whole  revolution  = 360®  * 21600'  » 1296,000''  I 


A right  angle 

» 90°  - 

5400'  = 3‘24,00O' 

IVfW*. 

SmociJ*. 

1 

60 

3600 

1 

60 

To  convert  an  angle  from  theoretical  unite  into  degrer.i 
o/epace,  observe  that  llie  last  mentioned  unit  is 
206264"'8n6247096355  in  seconds 
3437' '746770784939  in  minutes 
57® '295779513082  in  degrees 

and  multiply  the  number  which  expresses  the  angle  in 
theoretical  units  by  the  one  among  the  preceding  numbers 
which  has  the  same  denomination  as  that  to  which  the  angle 
is  to  be  reduced.  As  many  decimals  may  be  taken  as  shall ! 
be  considered  necessary.  The  following  table,  however, 
will  be  found  more  convenient.  j 

t>»(P«*f.  MIdoIm.  8«(oii(1«.  I 

1 05729578  03437747  02062C4SI 

2 11459156  06875494  '041252961 

3 -17188734  M0313240  *0618794^ 

4 -22918312  *13750987  082505921 

5 *28647890  ‘171887.34  ‘)0313'2403 

6 ‘34377468  *20626481  ‘1*23758884 

7 ‘40107046  -24064227  ‘144385364 

a 45836624  ‘27501974  165011845 

9 ‘5156620*2  ‘30939721  185638325 

ExAifFts.  What  number  of  minutes  and  decimals  of 
minutes  does  the  angle  contain  which  expressed  in  theore- 
tical units  is  1*7906? 

From  the  minutes  column  take  out  the  rows  opposite  to 
1.  7.  9.  and  6 ; write  them  so  that  the  first  figure  of  each 
shall  fall  under  its  corresponding  figure  in  )'79n6,  and  add, 
but  take  only  so  many  out  of  each  row  as  will  serve  to  fill 
up  the  places  under  tne  first  row,  increasing  the  last  figure 


of  each  broken  row  by  I , when  the  first  neglected  figure  Is 
5 or  upwards. 

■7906 

03437747 

2406423 

309397 

2063 

06155630 

Place  the  deoiroal  point  three  places  o!T  the  unit's  column 
fer  degrees,  five  for  minutes,  and  seven  for  seconds.  This 
gives  6 1 55'*  630,  since  the  present  ralcuUtion  is  made  for 
minutes.  Further  to  illustrate  the  plat  ing  of  the  decimal 
point,  let  tho  angle  theoretically  expressed  be  ’ 096,  to  be 
turned  into  degrees  and  decimals  of  degrees,  and  afierwanU 
to  seconds  ana  decimals  of  seconds. 

0*  006 
[ 151566202 
I 1 3417747 

0 055003949 

Bring  down  the  preliminary  ciphers,  and  then  cut  off  three 
placet,  which  gives  5®*  5003949.  Again,  fur  the  seconds 
0*  096 

1 i 185638325 
I ! 12375888 

0 0198014213 

Cut  off  seven  places,  which  gives  I980I"‘4213 

Given  an  arc  of  a circle  and  the  radius  to  determine  tho 
tlegrees,  minutes,  or  seconds  in  the  angle  at  the  centre , divide 
(he  arc  by  the  radius,  and  pruceetl  with  the  quotient  as  abo\*o. 

Fur  the  converse  problem,  given  the  degrees,  minutes,  and 
seconds  In  an  angle,  to  express  the  same  in  theoretical 
units,  the  fulluwing  table  is  given  : — 

MIduIm.  SreoDd«. 

1 ‘01745329  ‘000290S9  *00000485 

2 *03491*659  *00058178  *0u000970 

3 ‘05235988  0^087266  ‘00001454 

4 ‘06981317  -00)16355  ‘00001939 

5 *08726646  *00145444  *00002424 

6 ‘10471976  ‘00174533  ‘000029U9 

7 *12217.305  ‘0020362-2  ‘00003393 

8 -13962634  00232710  0U003S79 

9 * 15707963  *00‘261799  *00004363 

Kxamplk.— ^It  is  required  to  express  in  theoretical  units 

the  angle  89®  5*2'  34".  Take  out  the  row  corresponding  to 
each  figure  from  tho  column  having  the  same  denomination, 
taking  seven  places  only  for  a unit's  figure,  and  the  whole 
eight  places  for  the  tens,  increasing  the  last  flgtire  when 
necessary,  as  before : add  and  make  seven  decimal  places. 

For  80°  1*3962034 

..  9®  *1570796 

..  50'  0*0145444 

..  2'  *0005818 

..  30"  0*0001454 

..  4"  *0000194 

1 ‘5686340 

and  the  answer  is  I ‘5686340. 

Given  any  angle,  and  a radius,  reauired  the  circular  are 
subtended  by  that  angle;  proceou  as  above  and  then 
multiply  by  the  radius.  Thus  to  a radius  of  100  feet,  the 
arc  which  subtends  an  angle  of  89®  52'  34"  is 

1*5686340  X 100  or  ]5ri*86340  feet. 

In  the  attempt  to  effect  a universal  change  of  weights  and 
measures,  which  followed  the  French  Revolution,  the  circle 
was  divided  into  400  degrees,  each  dugree  into  100  minutes, 
each  minute  into  100  seconds,  and  soon.  This  innovation 
obtained  only  a partial  introduction,  and  is  now  almost 
entirely  abandonexl.  When  used,  it  is  customary  m this 
country  to  distinnlsh  the  French  degrees  by  the  name  of 
GRADES,  and  to  aenote  one  grade  by  1’  or  IP.  The  con- 
venience of  this  method,  from  its  close  affinity  with  the  de- 
cimal system,  is  certainly  great ; for  example,  grades  and 
decimals  of  grades,  such  as  12R'*1329  are  converted  into 

fradei,  minutes,  and  seconds,  by  mere  separation  of  (hi 
gures:  thus,  12**  13'  29", 


uigitiZed  by  (jOOglc 


A N G 


24 
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It  I*  not  necc«ian’  to  pive  complctn  table*  of  reduction 
from  tbc  new  French  to  the  antient  system,  as  they  would 
so  seldom  be  useful ; the  fidlowinp  is  all  that  is  necessary  - — 

ir  is  0°‘9  or  54'  or  3240" 

I'  „ 0 *009  „ O'*  54  „ 32"*  4 

J"  „ 0 00009  „ o'*  0054,,  O"  324 

The  third  method  of  tneasurinp  anplos.  in  which  they  are 
said  to  be  rocasurc<l  in  time,  is  conllned  to  astronomy,  and 
is  derived  from  the  complete  apparent  revolution  of  the 
heavens  whieh  takes  place  in  24  hours.  That  it,  if  a hne 
revolve  round  a point  at  the  rate  of  a whole  revolution  in 
24  hours,  or  a right  angle  in  6 hours,  tlie  times  of  moving 
through  diiferent  angles  are  made  the  roeasurea  of  their 
comparative  magnitudes.  Thus  4*^  32"  60*  is  the  a^lo 
moved  through  in  4 hours,  32  minutes,  and  6U  seconds.  Tho 
following  tables  are  useful  in  turning  angles  measured  in 
degrees,' icc..  of  space  into  the  corresponding  nica-sures  in 
time,  and  the  converse. 


1 TIWK  INTO  SPACE. 

SPACE 

INTX)  TIME. 

Mlg. 

0 

t 

o 

N. 

in. 

. 

Sw. 

1 

/; 

*' 

• * 1 

15 

I 

6 

15 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0'U67| 

a 

30 

2 

0 

30 

2 

0 

8 

2 

0*  133  1 

( 3 

45 

3 

0 

45 

3 

0 

12 

3 

0-200  1 

1 

60 

4 

1 

0 

4 

0 

16 

4 

0-267 

75 

5 

1 

15 

• 5 

0 

20 

5 

0*333 

' 6 

90 

6 

1 

30 

6 

U 

24 

6 

0-400 

7 

105 

7 

J 

4.5 

7 

0 

28 

7 

0-467 

8 

120 

8 

2 

0 

8 

0 

32 

8 

0-533 

9 

135 

u 

2 

15 

' 9 

0 

36 

9 

0*600 

10 

150 

10 

2 

30 

' 10 

0 

40 

10 

0-667 

11 

165 

20 

5 

0 

20 

1 

20 

20 

1*333 

12 

180 

30 

7 

30 

, 30 

2 

0 

30 

2-000 

13 

195 

40 

10 

0 

' 40 

2 

40 

40 

2-667 

&c. 

&c. 

50 

12 

30 

1 50 

3 

20 

50 

3*333 

60 

4 

0 

70 

4 

40 

60 

5 

20 

90 

6 

0 

100 

6 

40 

200 

13 

20 

300 

20 

0 

In  these  tables,  where  there  are  two  headings,  either  the 
upper  or  under  of  Ixith  must  be  used.  The  following  are 
examples. 

To  turn  IS**  II"  35**3  into  degrees,  &c„  of  space. 
From  tho  first  table. 


lO** 

10- 

1" 

30* 

5 

('•*3 


150®  0'  0" 

120  0 0 
2 .30  0 

IS  0 
7 30 
1 15 
4-5 


H"  35»*3  is  272®  53'  49"*5 
To  turn  97®  54'  23"  into  hours,  &c.  From  the  second 
table. 


90“ 

is 

6“  0" 

0* 

28 

0 

50' 

„ 

3 

20 

4' 

16 

20" 

,, 

1 * 333 

3" 

.. 

0 * 200 

54'  23" 

is 

.91” 

■ 37*-533 

In  astronomy  30®  is  sornctlmca  called  a sign,  m allusion 
to  the  are  of  the  ecliptic,  through  which  one  of  the  signs  of 
tho  zodiac  extends  : Tlius  2*'  3®  4'  12"  means  63®  4'  12". 
ANGLE  (TRI8ECTION  OF).  fSee  Trisrction.} 
ANGLES,  or  ANCLL  Tlic  earliest  recwl  of  tliis  people 
wo  find  in  Tacitus'  book  on  the  Gcrmaiv*  (chap,  xj.) ; Imt 
Uiia  author  onlv  mentions  their  nunie,  states  a (cw  parliru* 


lar.v  relative  to  their  religions,  and  intimates  that  they  wcr>^ 
a branch  of  tho  Suevi.  Having  spoken  of  the  Semnones  as 
the  most  antient  and  illustrious  tribe  of  the  Suevi,  he  thus 
continues : * But  the  Ijingobards  are  ennobled  by  their 
small  number ; being  surrounded  by  a multitude  of  the 
most  valiant  nations,  they  live  in  a state  of  security,  not  by 
submitting  to  tiicm.  but  by  fighting  battles  and  bravuig 
dangers.  After  them  follow'  (in  this  description  lie  is  pro> 
ccefling  north-wcstwanl)  * the  Ueudigni,  the  Aviones,  the 
Angli,  the  Varini,  the  Kudoses,  the  Suardones,  and  the 
Nuithones;  all  these  are  protected  by  woods  and  rivers. 
•Singly,  these  nation!*  present  nothing  that  is  remarkable, 
except  that  they  in  common  worship  Heri/ta,  that  is.  Mother 
Kurtn,  believe  that  she  interferes  with  human  affairs,  and 
journeys  in  a chariot  among  the  nations.  lu  an  island  in 
the  ocean  Uiore  is  a hdly  grove  whore  a consecrated  ve- 
hicle is  kept,  covered  with  a vest : nobody  but  the  priest 
is  permitted  to  touch  it.  He  knows  when  the  go«ldoss  is 
present  in  Uiis  sanctuary,  and  putting  rows  to  tlie  vehicle 
ho  honours  her  with  great  devotion.  These  are  days  of 
rejoicing,  and  festivals  are  kept  in  whatever  place  the 
giKidess  visits,  and  honours  with  her  presence.  During 
these  days  they  do  not  go  to  war.  nor  take  anns  in  hand ; 
hostile  weapons  are  laid  aside : peace  and  quietness  only 
prevail,  and  arc  cultivated  till  the  priest  brings  back  to  her 
temple  the  goddess  satiated  with  the  converse  of  mortals: 
immediately  thereafter  the  chariot  and  the  vests,  and  if  we 
ehiHise  to  lielicvo  it,  the  goddess  herself  arc  washes!  in  a 
secret  lake.  Slaves  perfonn  this  service,  who  are  iiistanUy 
swallowcfl  up  by  the  lake.  Fn>m  this  a mysterious  fenr  arises, 
and  a holy  wonderment  at  w hat  that  <anbe  which  is  be- 
held only  by  men  who  must  lose  their  lives.  Tliis  p,  rtiou 
of  the  Suevi  extends  into  those  parts  of  Germany  which 
are  /eet  knotm.'  This  description  at  all  events  will  con- 
vince most  readers  that  Taeilus  knew  ve^'  little  about  these 
nations.  Lindenbrug  and  J.,eibDitz  [Srriptar.  Hen4m  ^ra^i- 
tuicens.  tom.  j.  p.  81)  have  preserved  fragments  of  the  an- 
tient laws  used  in  common  by  tbc  Angli  and  the  Varini. 
D'Anvillc  has  in  his  map  assigned  to  them  the  same  dis- 
trict which  they  occupied  in  the  fifth  century  licfore  tlieir 
emigration  to  England,  and  part-s  of  which  the  modem 
Angles  still  occupy.  He  allots  to  them  the  greatest  portion 
of  nu>dem  Schleswig  and  some  part  of  Holstein,  making 
the  German  ocean  their  western  boundary,  the  Saxons 
their  nearest  neighbours  on  the  south,  the  Varini  tlie 
south-east,  and  the  .lutes  on  the  north.  It  is  impossilde  to 
fix  with  accuracy  any  boundaries  for  the  Angli  from  the 
account  given  by  Tacitus,  but  his  statement  appears  per 
f«‘ctly  reconcilable  vrith  D'Anville's  map  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  D*Anville  in  every 
respect  agrees  with  the  last-mentioned  record,  altliough  U 
may  bcdoubtnl  whether  he  knew  it,  or  paid  any  attention  to 
it.  The  difficulties  raised  by  German  critics  and  historians, 
.such  as  Huus  and  Durfer.  that  the  Angles,  if  inhabiting 
only  the  district  of  modern  Angeln.  were  too  insignificant  a 
nation  to  occupy  Great  Britain,  are  indeed  idle:  for  1st.  it 
has  never  been  asserted  that  their  domain  did  not  extend 
beyoiul  the  bcAii'daries  of  modern  Ange/n;  2d,  the  ffuro- 
l>er$  which  Hengist  and  Hursa  first  led  over  to  England 
to  the  ^sistance  of  Vvrtgeom  against  the  Pihts  were  not 
so  great,  as  to  render  it  impossible  even  for  a small  tract  of 
land,  inhabited  by  a warlike  race  of  men.  to  produce  them ; 
Jd.  it  was  never  asserted  that  the  Angles  a/nne  occupied 
England,  but  that  soon  after  their  first  attempt  the  8axons 
and  the  Jutes  joined  them,  or  ro-oiieruted  with  them  ; 4ih. 
these  critics  do  not  suflirienlly  attend  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  occupation  of  England  was  effected  as  much  bv 
fircumven^n  as  by  ©i>en  force,  and  that  the  Angle*  ob- 
tained new  allies  in  the  Pihls  whom  they  at  first  came 
to  expel.  It  is,  therefore,  needless  to  extend  tho  boun- 
daries of  the  Angli  to  the  Ellic  and  Traverounde;  or  emi 
I to  spread  them  over  tho  w hole  of  Uio  Cimbrian  Chersonesus 
(Moilern  .lutland),  [8ee  Saxo.vs.] 

ANGLESEY,  or  ANGLESRA,  an  island  in  the  Iri-vh 
sea.  on  the  north-west  ct^asl  of  Wales,  in  which  principality 
it  is  included,  and  from  the  main  land  of  which  it  is  sepa- 
rutetl  by  tlic  narrow  strait,  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  though 
mcorrectlv , termed,  river.)  Menai.  Thi.s  strait  has  a direction 
very  nearly  north-east  aiwl  south-west,  with  little  variation 
throughout  its  course.  It  is  thought  that  Anglesey  was 
once  united  with  the  main  by  an  istliimis,  at  a place  called 
Pwll  (Jeris.  where  may  still  be  trace<l  u line  of  small  rocks 
crossing  the  cliuniud'  It  appears  also  That  tin*  Menai  U 
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i»^4er  than  form«rlv»  line*  of  stones  ha^^^g  been  observed 
below  the  present  high-water  mark,  which  seem  to  have 
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i>een  once  boundaries  or  fences  between  the  sea  and  the 
land.  (Rowlaiuls's  Afona  Hettaurafa,)  From  tlie  south*weBt 
curl  of  this  channel,  the  coast  runs  in  a norlh*west  direction  | 
to  the  farthest  point  of  Holyhead  Island,  which  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Anglesey  by  a sandy  strait,  across  which 
the  Holyhead  road  is  carrira  by  a long  embankment  or 
causeway,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  opening  fur  the 
water,  arched  over.  The  gonoral  direction  of  the  coast  on 
the  north-eoat  side  of  Anglesey  is  similar  to  that  on  the 
south-west  side,  (viz.,  north-west  and  south-east,)  except 
near  Bcoumaris,  where  tho  land  juts  out  into  the  sea.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  coast  from  the  extremity  of  Holyhead 
Island  first  curves  inward,  forming  Holyhead  bay,  and  then 
runs  east  to  beyond  Amlwch.  The  length  of  a line  drawn 
from  south-west  to  north-cast,  along  tho  shore  of  the  Menai 
from  Aber-Menai  Ferry  to  Trwyndfi  Pointy  opposite  the 
little  island  of  Priestholm,  is  1 7 miles : a line  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  above  from  Cafncl's  Point,  in  the  north-west,  to 
tho  Menai,  is  about  SO  miles  long ; and  ^ese  may  be  taken 
as  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  island.  A much  longer 
line  may,  however,  be  drawn,  running  nearly  east  and  west, 
from  the  extremity  of  Holyhead  Island  to  Point  Trwyndu, 
mentioned  above : this  distance  is  about  27  miles.  (Evans's 
large  Map  of  North  IfWcr,  Llwynygroe8,1795.)  The  number 
of  square  miles  of  surface  is  variously  given.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1 ^1,  was  46,300.  There  are  several  smaller  islands 
routid  the  coast.  Holyhead,  the  largest  of  these,  is  at  the 
western  extremity;  Priestholm.  or  l^ffin  Island*,  at  the 
eastern ; the  others  are  insienifleant  HiU  island  had,  in 
early  times,  the  names  of  Ynys- Dowell,  (the  shady  or  dark 
island,)  Ynys-Fon,  (the  fartHermoft  island.)  and  Ynys-y- 
Cedeim  (the  island  of  heroes).  Bv  the  Latin  historians  it 
is  called  Mona  (which  name  it  siiared  with  the  Isle  of' 
Man) ; the  name  of  Anglesev,  (Angle's  ey,  Englishman's 
Island),  it  received  from  the  Sa^ns.  It  was  a great  seat  of 
Druidical  superstition.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  Roman 
commander,  landed  here  ( a.o.  6 1 ) in  sp\)6  of  the  resistance 
of  the  natives,  and  tho  terrors  which  the  Druids  sought  to 
strike  into  the  hearts  of  the  invaders : be  cut  down  the 
sacred  groves,  and  gave  a blow  to  tho  Druidical  superstition, 
from  which  it  never  recov'ored.  The  island  was  abandoned 
by  the  Romans  for  a time  in  consequence  of  the  great  revolt 
under  Boadicea,  and  again  conquered  by  Agricola  a.d.  76. 
Several  Druidical  remaizu  still  exist,  cromlechs  (Hat  stones 
resting  upon  others)  and  camedds  (heaps  uf  stones)  of 
two  cromlechs  in  the  park  of  Plas  Nei^dd,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Angles^,  the  larger  has  its  upper  stone  12 
feet  7 inches  long,  12  feet  broad,  and  4 feel  thick,  supported 
by  five  tall  stones.  There  it  at  Tre'r  Dryw,  in  the  parish  of 
Llenidon,  a large  circular  inclosure  180  feet  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  a mound  of  earth  and  stones  evidently  brought 
from  other  p^s,  for  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  within  and 
without,  is  level  with  the  ground  on  which  it  is  raised  (Row- 
lands). It  is  supposed  to  have  been  tho  seat  of  a Druidical 
consistory.  Near  are  the  remains  of  a cromlech  and  a Gor- 
seddau,  or  heap  of  stones,  now  dispersed,  and  of  a large  circle 
of  stones.  Rimlands  supposes  the  whole  to  have  been  sur- 
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nmnd,d  by  im  oak  Krove.  In  tho  neighboorhood  are  the 
remains  of  a square  entrenchment  with  a double  rampart 
and  moat,  called  Caer-leb,and  some  other  relies  of  Druidieal 
atruetures.  Caer-leb  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  resi^nce 
of  the  archdruid. 


ICroaloch  lo  tho  Park  of  PUa  Now -ydd.) 

Egbert,  monarch  uf  the  West  Saxons,  conquered  the 
island  in  the  former  part  of  the  ninth  century,  but  the 
princes  of  North  Wales  having  recovered  it,  Aberfraw.  one 
of  its  towns,  became  the  scat  of  government,  and  continued 
to  be  so  till  the  final  subjugation  of  Wales.  During  the  reign 
of  our  William  11.,  (Rufus,)  near  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Anglesey  was  again  attacked  and  ravaged  hy  the 
English,  in  retaliation  lor  some  depredations  committed  by 
the  Welsh  borderers.  It  was  laid  waste  in  tho  following 
century  during  the  civil  contests  of  the  Welsh  themselves, 
unsuccessfully  invaded  by  the  Irish  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
A.O.  1245  ; and  finally  subdued  by  Edward  ].,  a detachment 
of  whose  army  was  cut  off  by  an  unexpected  onset  from  tlic 
inhabitants  after  they  had  appeared  to  submit.  It  was  again 
made  the  scene  of  contest  in  the  struggle  between  Charira  1. 
and  his  parliament  [Sec  BsAUMAhis.] 

The  c^ate  of  Anglesey  is  rendered  by  tbo  sea  breeztfs 
milder  than  thatof  the  adjoining  part  ofWales:  snow  seldom 
lies  long,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter;  but  the  air  is,  from  the 
same  cause,  loaded  witli  fVcqucnt  mists  in  autumn,  at  w hich 
season  intermittent  fevers  prevail.  Tlie  surfhcc  uf  the 
island  is  comparativelv  flat,  and  the  absence  of  wood,  as 
well  as  of  quickset  hedges,  gives  it  a barren  appearance. 
The  air  is  so  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  trees,  that  in 
most  parts  the  gentry  can  with  difficulty  raise  a plantation 
around  their  own  houses.  There  are,  however,  considerable 
woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaumaris,  and  at  PIos 
Newydd,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  on  the  Menai 
Strait.  The  limited  extent  of  the  island  does  not  admit 
the  formation  of  any  considerable  stream.  Many  rivulets 
descend  from  the  interior,  but  none  of  them  have  any  claim 
to  notice.  The  coast  forms  several  harbours,  the  prin- 
cipal of  w’hicli  are  Beaumaris  and  Holyhead.  That  of 
Amlwch  has  boon  formed  by  excavating  tlic  ruck.  Anglesey 
was  formerly  a place  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  name's 
of  ports  and  havens  yet  remain,  the  u.sc  of  which  has  long 
been  given  up. 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  various : the  lands  on  the  sea- 
coast,  ospccially  on  the  western  side,  are  sandy : the  low 
grounds  are  cbiclly  covered  with  a black  soil,  approximating 
to  peat  earth,  from  which  the  peasantry  dig  turf  for  fuel, 
and  in  which  they  frequently  find  large  trunks  of  trees, 
hard  and  black  os  ebony,  buried  several  feet  under 
ground.  The  more  prevalent  soil  is,  however,  a stifiish 
loam,  which,  when  manured  wiUi  !»and,  produces  abundant 
crops.  The  sand  cliietly  used  as  manure  is  that  from  the 
western  side  of  Redwharf  Bay,  on  the  ea-^t  coast;  it  has  a 
largo  intermixture,  amounting  to  two-thirds,  or  from  that  to 
four-flAhs,  of  sea  shells.  Various  kinds  of  marl  are  found  in 
the  island,  but  tho  use  of  those  as  manures  has  declined:  lime 
is  used  abundantly.  Tlio  chief  agricultural  productions  are 
oats  and  barley ; of  wheat  the  proportion  is  small,  and  of  rye 
still  smaller.  Potatoes  are  grown  in  greater  quantity  than 
in  any  other  part  of  North  Wales,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
turnip  is  on  tnc  increase.  Pasturage  is,  however,  the  great 
object  of  the  farroers'  attention,  fur  only  one-eleventh  of  the 
enaosed  lands  is  estimated  to  to  under  tillage.  Cattle  form 
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one  ot  tht  tlspl*  Moduationi  of  th«  isUnd,  and  numerous 
herds  are  exported.  These,  before  the  erection  of  the  bridge, 
were  compelled  to  swim  over  the  Menai  strait.  The  yearly 
export  is  estimated  at  about  80U0  bead,  but  such  numbers 
are  of  course  liable  to  change.  The  dairy  is  so  little  re- 
garded!, that  the  produce  of  it  is  hardly  sutllcient  fur  the 
consumption  of  the  island.  The  Anglesey  sheep  are  tho 
largest  native  breed  in  North  Wales ; they  have  white  faces 
and  legs,  and  axe  generally  without  horns.  The  export 
is  from  5000  to  7000  head  annually.  The  ex^rt  of  hi^a 
used  to  be  considerable,  but  the  quantity  of  Irish  pigs 
brought  to  England  has,  in  a great  degree,  caused  it  to 
given  up.  The  horses  are  in  no  repute.  (Davies's  General 
view  Of  the  Agriculture  of  North  fValet.) 

The  coasts  of  Anglesey  suppiv  an  abundance  of  fish ; 
some  of  which  are  not  common  elsewhere.  Shelhfish  are 
abundant 

The  mineral  riches  are  also  great.  The  Mona  and  Parys 
copper  mines,  on  the  north-east  coast,  began  to  be  worked 
alMut  1762,  but  at  first  with  little  success:  they  have 
since  produced  immense  wealth  to  the  proprietors.  (See 
Amlwch.)  Mr.  Pennant  supposes  these  mines  to  have  been 
worked  by  the  Romans,  and  traces  of  the  antient  opera- 
tions were  perceived  by  him.  Load  ore,  rich  in  silver,  : 
has  been  found  also  in  Par>s  Mountain.  Limestone 
ranges  traverse  tho  island;  marbles,  both  white  and 
variegated,  are  procured;  mill-stones  are  quarried  at 
Redwharf  and  Peiimon ; and  there  are  coal-mines  at 
Malltraeth,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  worked 
with  much  success.  They  are,  however,  remarkable  in  a 
^^eological  point  of  view,  because  they  afford  the  only  known 
mstance  in  this  country  of  a coal  formation  in  tnc  slate. 
The  coal-field  is  irregular  and  uncertain.  Several  unpro- 
fitable trials  have  l^en  made,  and  occasionally  coal  has 
been  worked  to  a considerable  extent.  In  one  pit  a vein 
three  feet  and  a half  thick  was  found  at  a depth  of  only 
twenty-five  yards.  A singular  phenomenon  occurs  in  this 
formation:  large  alluvial  holders  of  coal,  some  of  which 
weigh  a ton  or  upwards,  are  found  scattert'd  upon  the  surface. 
(Sea  Coal  Fiklds.)  It  may  be  observed,  that  Anglesov 
is  the  only  part  of  the  whole  principality  of  Wales  in  which 
granite  has  been  observed,  and  there  only  in  a small  spot 
near  the  centre.  The  inhabitants  do  not  carry  on  anv  great 
manufacture:  they  buy  wool  at  Caernarvon  and  6angor 
foirs,  and  make  coarse  blue  cloths,  blankets,  flannels, 
just  suflicient  for  their  own  use. 

The  main  road  to  Holyhead,  the  usual  place  of  embark- 
ation for  Dublin,  runs  through  the  island.  It  crosses  the 
Menai  Strait  over  a magnificent  suspension-bridge,  the 
under  side  of  the  roadway  of  which  is  about  100  feet  above 
high-wator  mark,  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  tho  largest 
vessels  which  navigate  the  strait ; and  the  distance  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  pyramids  of  masonry  from  which  tho 
bridge  is  suspended  is  580  feet,  rather  more  than  the  width 
of  the  strait  at  low  water,  but  considerably  less  than  the 
width  when  the  tide  is  up.  (Provis’s  Historical  and  De- 
eerwtive  Account  of  the  Menai  Bridge.) 

Ine  communication  between  the  island  and  the  main 
was  formerly  entirely  by  ferries,  of  which  there  were  five  or 
six ; that  of  Portliacthwy,  or  Bangor,  now  superseded  by  tho 
Menai  Bridge,  being  tlie  principal. 

The  county  of  Anglesey  is  divided  into  three  cantrofe,  a 
division  which  originated  at  a very  early  period ; and  these 
eantrefs  are  subdirided  each  into  two  comots  (cwmwds).  Of 
tho  period  when  the  subdivision  was  made,  there  appears 
to  be  some  doubt.  For  civil  purposes,  these  comots  are 
^uivalent  to  hundreds.  It  is  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor  and 
in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  in  the  North  Wales 
circuit. 

The  market  towns  arc  Beaumaris,  (population  in  1B3I, 
2497,)  tho  county  town,  on  the  south-east  coast  (see  Bbau- 
MARis) ; Holyhead  (population  4282),  the  great  place  of 
embarkation  tor  Ireland,  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  west  coast  (see  Hoi.yhrad);  Llaunctch-y- 
Mcdd,  on  the  road  to  Amlwch,  with  a market,  once  the  most 
considerable  in  Anglesey,  but  of  les.s  extent  since  the  open- 
ing of  that  at  LlaujKfhi ; Llangefni,  a few  miles  from  the 
Menai  Bridge,  on  the  road  to  Holyhead  (population  175.1) ; 
Aberfraw,  on  the  south-west  coast,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Welsh  princes  (^pulation  1367);  and  Newborougb,  not 
for  south  <Mst  of  Aberfraw  (population  604);  but  the 
markets  of  tho  last  two  seem  to  have  come  into  disuse, 
whQe  a customary  one  has  grown  up  at  Amlwch  (population 


6385),*  a place  of  greater  importance  than  either,  (fiss 
Amlwch.)  Holyhead,  Amlwch,  and  Llangefiii,  are  net 
united  with  Beaumaris  in  the  privilege  of  returning  a mm- 
ber  to  parliament ; and  the  rounty  returns  another.  Tb< 
county  election  and  that  for  the  united  boroughs  are  bxb 
held  at  Beaumaris : and  the  poll  for  the  county  is  taken  u 
Qeaumaris,  Holyhead,  and  Llangefiii. 

The  chief  gentlemen's  seats  are  Plaa  Newydd.  on  tbe 
Menai,  the  seat  of  tbe  Marq^  of  Anglesea ; and  Baron  Bill, 
near  Beaumaris,  the  seat  of  Sir  R.  B.  Williama  Bulklev,  Bait. 
There  are  few  antiquities  except  Druidical,  tbe  chief  o!^  whxb 
have  been  noticed  above.  Beaumaris  castle  will  be  noticed 
in  tho  article  Beaumaris;  there  are  also  tbe  remains  of  i 
priory  at  Llanvaes,  and  of  another  at  Penmon,  both  in  tbe 
same  neighbourhood.  Tbe  conventual  church  of  the  latter 
is  used  as  the  parish  church.  An  agricultural  society  tru 
established  in  the  island  in  1608-  Tbe  measures  in  Oic 
hero  differ  from  the  common  ones  ; tbe  acre  of  land  U sbjui 
two-thirds  of  the  statute  acre,  and  tbe  yard  of  cloth  contaais 
forty  inches.  (Rowlands's  3/ona /fii/ioua  Rtfstouru/a;  Pen- 
nant's and  Bingley's  Tours  in  North  tVales  ; Davies's  Gen. 
View  of  the  A^c.  of  North  Wales.) 

ANGLO-SAXONS.  [See  Saxons.] 

ANGO'LA,  a country  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Degrandpr^,  a Freacb  ofllcer  of  roarisr, 
whose  Voyage  d la  Cole  Ocddentale  S^riqtee,  fatt  data 
: les  armies  1766  et  1787,  appeared  at  Paru  in  two  volumes. 
6vo.,  in  160),  the  name  is  often  used  to  comprehend  the 
whole  extent  of  coast  from  Cape  Lopex  Goosalvo  in  Ut 
0®44'S.  to  S.  Felipe  d©  Beuguela,  in  12®  14  8.  Tbe 
whole  of  thia  space  appears  to  be  considered  aa  ode  nmntry 
by  the  natives;  but  by  them  it  is  colleil.  not  Angola,  but 
Congo,  and  is  divided  into  the  separate  distneta  of  Dangu, 
Congo  Proper,  Angola,  and  Benguela.  The  country  pt/- 
perly  called  Angola  commences  only  about  lat.  b'^Sir  S.. 
where  it  is  divide  by  the  river  Danda  from  Congo,  and  u 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Coanza,  in  lat.  9®  2b'  $. 
The  country  immediately  to  the  south  of  Coanza  » 
commonly  considered  to  be  part  of  Benguela,  although  that 
name  appears  to  be  sometimes  used  as  applicable  only  to 
tbe  country  to  the  south  of  the  river  Catumbela,  imme- 
diately above  8.  Fcli{>e  de  Bbnguola,  at  most  to  that 
south  from  the  river  Longa  in  lat.  1 1®.  Anciently,  Ben* 
gueU,  which  afterwards  b^ame  a separate  kingdom,  is  sail 
to  have  formed  one  of  the  provinces  of  Angola,  and  to  have 
extended  at  fkr  south  as  to  Cape  Negro,  in  lat  1 6*^  S.  Tbtf 
is  the  account  given  by  Fat^r  J.  A.  Caiwixi  de  Monte 
Cuoulo,  a Jesuit,  who  resided  in  Angola  for  many  yean  as 
a missionary,  and  whose  description  of  the  country  may  be 
found  in  Labat's  Relation  Historiime  de  fEthiopie  Ocadeit’ 
tale,  5 vols.,  )2mo.,  Paria,  1732.  The  proper  name  of  An- 
gola is  said  to  be  Dongo-Angola;  and  Dongo  is  the  abbre- 
viation most  in  use  amoog  tbe  natives,  or  at  laai^t  amon^ 
those  on  the  coast 

The  coast  of  Anj^la  was  Ant  discovered  by  the  Portugus*' 
navigator,  Diego  Cam,  in  1486.  Very  soon  after  this  tbe 
Portugese  began  to  form  settlements  both  akmg  tho  banks 
of  the^ire,  and  at  various  points  of  the  coast  to  tbe  sooth 
of  that  river.  It  waa  not  however,  till  1578  that  tbe  town 
of  Ixiando  San  Paolo,  commonly  called  St.  Paul  de  LoaoAi. 
the  capital  of  Angola,  was  begun  te  be  built.  Since  then, 
the  Portuguese  governor  has  resided  here,  and  has  been 
called  governor  of  Angola,  instead  of  governor  of  Congo,  u 
formerly.'  In  1640,  the  Portuguese  were  driven  from  Si- 
Paul  by  the  Dutch,  who  retained  possession  of  the  place  till 
1 648,  when  it  was  recovered  by  its  former  raastezs.  It  hts 
ever  since  remained  in  the  bands  of  Portugal. 

Mr.  Bowdich,  in  his  Account  qf  the Dtscoveries  qfthePer’ 
tusptese  in  the  Interior  cf  Angola  and  Mozamhique,  stales,  oo 
information  derived  from  Count  Saldanha  de  Gama,  who 
had  been  governor-general  of  Angola,  that  tho  Portugur.«c 
settlements  extend  into  the  interior  for  about  se\en  humhe^l 
miles  from  that  coast  It  is  not  to  bo  understood,  however, 
that  the  whole  of  this  territory  is.  in  any  sense,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  crown  of  ifortugal.  It  only  possesses  s fen 
forts,  and  some  commercial  eatabliahmenta.  called  feiroi, 
or  Fairs,  at  great  distances  fh>m  each  other.  Two  of  the 
fairs  are  seven  hundred  miles  inland,  and  are  under  the  hi* 
perintendenee  of  a Portuguese  resident  The  Pertuguess 
colonists  and  the  natives  meet  at  these  stations  for  the  put' 

* TIm  popuUtioD  fiveii  ii  IbAl  of  the  perlehee.  TheM  an  oRsb  tDorr  **• 
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BCNM  of  exchange.  In  one  of  Hr.  Bowdkh  s raapa^  Ca> 
nenda,  which  it  called  the  most  distant  of  these  laire,  is 
placed  between  the  16th  and  19th  meridians ; but  in  snot^r, 
tvo  Mrs  are  set  down  near  each  other,  in  about  long.  23^ 
B.  Cahenda  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Mantbella, 
which  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Benga.  There  is,  or 
WM,  a oepuohin  mission  mre.  Lower  down  the  river  is 
Bangoa  Quitamba,  in  tong.  17^,  where  a carroelice  mis- 
■ion  is  stated  to  have  been  established.  The  forts  in  the 
interior  of  Angola,  laid  down  inMr.Bowdich's  map,— which 
was  constniotM  in  1790,  partly  fh>m  personal  inspcotion, 
^ Lieutenant-colonel  !^lrtado,  an  officer  of  engineers, — are 
Fort  Massangaiio,  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Lueala  with 
tbo  Coanxa,  about  long.  16'  1 5^  K.  from  Greenwich;  Fort 
Cambambe.  higher  up  the  Ooanza ; Pungo  Andongo.  at  the 
junction  of  the  Gan^,  or  Hooonga,  which  flows  from  the 
south,  with  the  Coansa,  a little  beyond  the  18th  men^an; 
Fort  Pedras,  in  the  same  vicinity,  but  not  on  the  river ; and 
Fort  Ambaca  on  the  Lueala,  •bont  long.  17^  35'.  At  Mas- 
sani^ano  there  is  a garrison  of  a hundi^  infantry,  and  one 
of  sixty  at  each  of  the  other  forts,  formed  of  natives,  but 
commanded  by  Portuguese  officers. 

The  force  kept  up  at  Loando,  according  to  Count  Saldan- 
ha,  is  always  composed  of  one  regiment  of  the  line,  a thou- 
sand strong,  three  hundred  cavalry,  and  two  hundred 
artillery.  Descriptions  of  this  town  may  be  found  in  a 
Voyage  to  Congo  made  tn  the  Yeare  1666  and  1667,  by  the 
fathers  Angelo  and  Carli,  and  in  MeroUa's  Voyage  to 
Congo  in  1688.  Translations  of  both  are  printed  in  the 
1 6th  volume  of  Pinkerton's  Voya^n,  and  also  in  CborchiU’s 
Collection.  The  city,  which  m Mr.  Bowdich's  map  is 
placed  in  lat.  8^  45'  S.,  is  built  partly  on  the  mainland,  and 
partly  on  the  Island  of  Loando,  which  lice  about  a mile 
from  the  shore,  and  according  to  Merolla  is  ten  leagues 
in  length.  Bowdieh  says,  that  it  varies  from  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  St.  Paul  de  Loando  eras 
formerly  celobrated  for  the  magnificence  of  its  churches 
and  other  ecclesiastioal  buildings.  Cavazti  speaks  of  it  as 
being  surrounded,  instead  of  iMStions,  by  temples  and  mo- 
nasteries. Besides  a cathedral,  it  contained  in  those  days  a 
convent,  on  hospital,  and  a Jesuit's  college  of  great  extent 
It  was  formerly  Uie  seat  of  a biahoprick;  but  the  bishop, 
Count  Saldanha  thourtt,  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  one 
of  the  Azores.  Both  Captain  Owen,  in  H.  M.  S.  the  Leven, 
and  Captain  Vidal,  in  the  Bairacouta,  touched  here  in  1825, 
in  the  course  of  their  survey  of  the  African  coast  Caotain 
Vidal,  sailing  towards  the  north,  arrived  off  St  Paul,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  November,  when  guns  were  fired 
at  the  ship  from  a large  battery  hewn  in  a rocky  cliff, 
and  presenting  a double  tier  of  artillery.  The  I^ven  ar- 
rived on  the  6u)  of  December,  and  both  ships  remained  till 
the  1 9th  of  that  month.  The  present  town  is  described  as 
situated  considerably  to  the  north  of  the  antient  town  and 
port,  the  former  of  which  U in  ruins,  and  the  latter  blocked 
up.  The  churches  and  other  public  buildings  wero  found 
to  bo  in  a state  of  great  decay,  and  the  garrison  is  stated  to 
consist  of  only  six  hundred  men.  The  soldiers  are  said  to 
be  mostly  convicts.  Mention  is  made,  however,  in  another 
place,  of  a respectable  corps  of  cavalry,  which,  perhaps,  is 
not  included  in  the  number  just  quoted.  The  principal 
part  of  the  city  stands  on  an  eminence,  which  juts  out  to- 
wards the  island,  and  on  the  extremity  of  which  the  largest 
citadel  is  placed.  There  are  two  other  batteries  besides 
this.  The  low-lying  part  of  the  town,  however,  is  the  roost 
crowded.  It  is  inhabited,  for  the  moat  part,  by  the  negroes 
of  tbo  country,  and  consists  merely  of  a crowd  of  mean 
hovels.  BowJich  states  the  whole  population  of  St.  Paul  at 
8000.  The  entire  length  of  the  town  is  described,  in 
Capruin  Owen's  Voya^,  as  extending  for  about  a mile  and 
tbr«eH|uartsrs  along  the  shore.  The  new  harbour  ia  three 
miles  and  a half  long,  and  deep  and  oommodioui.  The 
market  waa  found  to  be  well  supplied  with  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, and  bullocks  and  gMts  were  also  in  greet  plenty. 
Thu  country  around  is  described  as  diuty  and  parched;  but 
the  town  is  well  supplied  with  exnllent  water  brought 
daily  in  tank-boats  from  the  river  Benga,  which  flows  into 
the  sea  some  miles  to  the  north  of  St.  Paul.  The  old  ac- 
counts say  that  plenty  of  good  water  is  found  by  digging  in 
the  I tie  of  Loando.  This  vicinity,  according  to  the  account 
m Captain  Owen's  Voyage,  is  tin  only  part  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  to  the  south  of  the  Gambia,  where  horses 
will  thrive. 

The  most  detailed  account  that  has  beat  given  the  geo- 


graphy of  Angola  is  that  ftirnished  in  Lahat's  book,  prin- 
cipally from  the  work  of  Father  Cavazri.  But  of  the  seven- 
teen provinces,  into  which  be  describes  the  country  at 
having  been  antiently  divided,  only  the  following  seven 
belong  to  what  is  properly  called  Angola;— Lmmdo,  that  in 
which  the  capital  is  situated ; Dand^  adjacent  to  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  described  as  abounding  In  com.  fruit, 
and  Venison  ; Benga,  on  the  banks  of  the  Benga,  (otherwise 
called  the  Zensa,)  and  altogether  inland ; Mosechc,  betweeti 
the  Lueala  and  the  Coanza,  being  the  province  in  whicn 
^6  two  forte  of  Massangano  and  Cambambe  are  situated ; 
lllamba,  between  the  Danda  and  the  Benga,  divided  Into 
the  lower  province  next  the  sea,  and  the  higher,  called 
otherwise  Lumbo,  fkitber  inland ; Oarii,  to  the  east  of  the 
former,  and  Embarca,  or  Membaooa,  (tomprehending  the 
upper  region  of  the  Lueala,  being  the  province  in  whi^  the 
fort  oallra  Ambaca  by  Mr.  Bowdieh  is  situated.  Various 
additional  particulars  may  also  be  collected  from  Mr.  Bow- 
dieh's  book.  Nearly  five  hundred  miles  b^ond  the  most 
distant  Portuguese  fkir  is  Casaange,  where  it  is  stated  that, 
during  the  government  of  Count  Saldanha,  a respectable 
merchant  of  the  name  of  Da  Costa,  who  had  at  one  time 
commanded  the  militia  in  the  interior,  established  himself, 
and  lived  many  years  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  natives. 
To  the  north  or  the  Cusanges  are  the  Cachingas,  and  to  the 
east  of  them  are  the  Domges,  with  whom  they  are  always 
at  war,  and  who  are  said  to  maintain  a trading  connexion 
with  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Mombaca,  on  the  op- 
hite coast  of  (he  continent  The  natives  say,  that  the 
Congo  and  the  Coanxa  have  both  their  source  in  a great 
lake,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  limits  of  Cassange ; and 
also,  that  there  is  in  that  region  a third  river  larger  than 
either  of  these,  which  they  cal)  the  Caaati.  The  Coanza.  it 
appears,  has  actually  traced  by  the  people  of  the  country 

to  the  distance  of  fifteen  days’  journey  beyond  the  Quindonga 
islands, in  long.  80°  36', through  the  territories  of  the  Mogon- 
guelas  and  Somghoe,  two  dependoneies  of  Cassange.  The 
islands  of  Quindonga  in  the  river  were  taken  poesesaion  of 
by  a Portuguese  force  during  the  ^vemment  of  Count 
Saldanha.  The  district  in  which  they  lie  is  called  Mattemba, 
and  is  to  the  east  of  Upper  lllamba,  already  mentioned.  In 
this  neighbourhood,  aorording  to  some  authorities,  are  the 
Giagas,  or  Jagas,  whose  atrocities  make  a great  figure  in 
all  me  old  accounts.  But  Mr.  Bowdieh  says  that  Jaga  is 
an  epithet  which  is  borne  by  tbe  Cassanges.  and  that  it  de- 
notes a race  who  were  originally  nomadic  warriors,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Jova,  which  means  a stationary  people. 
The  Giagas  mentioned  by  the  old  writers  eertainW  resided 
for  to  the  west  of  Cassange.  To  the  north  of  H^attomba, 
and  separated  from  it  by  the  Lunini,  a branch  of  the  Congo, 
is  the  oiitrict  of  Ginga,  the  ancient  capital  of  which,  Cabasa, 
is  reported  by  the  natives  to  be  four  days’  journey  north 
of  the  Coanza,  and  three  days'  journey  south  of  the 
Congo.  It  is  placed  in  Mr.  Bowdich's  map,  nearly  in 
8°  S.  lat,  and  on  the  same  meridian  with  the  Quindonn 
islands.  It  is  neoessary  to  observe,  however,  that  very  lltUe 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  these  notices,  the  v*ery 
vagueness  of  which  indicates  that  they  have  been  in  great 
part  derived  from  nothing  better  than  the  loosest  rumours, 
while  a comparison  of  the  accounts  given  by  different  autho- 
rities would  show  them  to  abound  in  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies.  Both  Cavazsi  and  Father  CannocatUro. 
who  resided  for  some  time  in  Angola  as  a missionary,  and 
wrote  a Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  tbe  language  of  the 
country,  published  at  Lisbon  in  1604  and  18U5,  make  the 
Giagas  to  be  the  people  of  Mattempa,  or  Matomba,  and  to 
have  been  so  called  from  one  of  their  queens,  Gingha,  or 
Anne  Zingha,  or  (3ongo  Amena,  tbe  history  of  whose  wars 
with  tbe  Portuguese,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  occupies  a 
la^  space  in  Cavaezi's  narrative. 

The  Ungual  spoken  throughout  the  wnolo  of  Angola 
Proper  is  the  Bunas,  which  appears  to  be  merely  a dialect  of 
the  Cnngoese,  or  that  spoken  as  far  north  as  Capo  Catbe 
fine.  It  is  reported  by  tradition  to  have  originatod  in 
Cassange,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  parts 
nearer  uie  eoast  ^ conquest.  A Grammar  and  Dictionary 
of  tliis  tongue  have  been  compiled,  as  we  have  mentioned 
above,  by  Father  Cannecattim : and  some  account  of  its 
peculiarities  is  given  by  Mr.  Bowdieh  from  these  works. 
The  most  important  which  he  notices  are  that  the  singular 
and  plural  of  tbe  nouns,  the  toioes,  tenses,  and  persons  o 
the  verbs  are  distinguished  by  prefiMs,  and  the  artic 
variea  in  ease  and  ttuililierwith  tbe  neun.  A laogoa 
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n««riy  the  ume  appears  to  be  spoken  as  far  east  and  south  | 
as  Moolooa.  in  l.T^  S.  1st.  and  32*  E.  long.;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably not  BO  entirely  different  from  that  us^  in  Bengueta 
as  Mr.  Bovrdich  asserts.  In  the  account  which  bo  gives  of 
the  journey  made  through  that  country  by  Gregorio  Mendez 
in  1785.  it  is  stated  that  at  Bumbo,  in  14°  4 u'  S.  lat.  and 
14°  45'  E.  long,  the  jargon  spoken  by  the  natives  was  found 
to  be  easily  intelligible  to  those  who  understood  the  Bunda 
language. 

The  government,  laws,  and  religion  prevailing  among 
the  natives  of  Angola  are,  in  their  general  features,  the 
same  with  those  of  the  other  negro  tribe*  of  Africa.  The 
supreme  authority  in  each  district  is  in  the  hands  of  a single 
ruler,  who  is  subject  to  no  regular  control.  A tax  is  Icncd 
by  the  Portuguese  from  the  inhabitants  of  Iy)ando,  and  of 
the  other  small  districts  where  they  have  erected  forts. 
Ample  details  respecting  the  native  superstitions  may  be 
found  in  Labat's  volumes.  In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century  various  mis.sions  were  sent  out  by  8Uccl^‘•sive  popes 
with  the  objori  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  Christianily 
among  the  inhabilanta  of  this  part  of  Africa;  and  by  dint 
of  force  as  well  a.-i  of  persuasion,  a good  many  converts  were 
made.  There  i.s  reason  to  l>clieve,  however,  that  the  number 
of  negro  Christians  in  Angola  is  now  very  itKX>nsiderable. 
The  most  enduring  labours  of  the  piojjs  and  intrepid  mis- 
sionaries arc  the  accounts  which  several  of  them  have  given 
to  the  world  of  the  countr)’  which  their  zeal  induced  them 
to  visit. 

Tlie  writer  who,  in  recent  times,  has  professed  to  give  the 
fullest  account  of  the  climate  and  natural  productions  of 
Angola,  is  M.  Degrandpri^.  But  his  statements  really  do 
not  refer  to  Angola,  properly  so  called,  at  all,  hut  to  Congo  ; 
the  most  wutherly  port  which  he  had  visited  being  Ainbriz, 
which  is  only  in  20'  S.  lat.,  about  a whole  degr»5e  di.stant 
from  the  confines  of  Angola.  This,  he  says,  was  the  nearest 
port  to  St.  Paul  at  which  the  Portuguese  would  suffer 
foreign  ships  to  touch.  From  other  authorities  it  appears  : 
that  the  country,  though  hilly,  is  not  so  much  so  as  a great 
part  of  Bcngucla.  Cavaxzi  describes  the  confines  next 
Congo  a.s  defended  by  high  mountains  and  sandy  deserts. 
There  are  no  considerable  mountains,  however,  in  the  space 
between  the  Danda  and  the  Coanzn  until  you  proceed  up  the 
eouiUrv  as  far  a.v  to  the  higher  lllamba.  The  hills  then  rise 
beyond  each  other  in  successive  terraces.  The  rivers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  Coanze,  all  appear  to 
originate  in  this  district,  or  in  those  farther  to  the  east.  Most 
of  them  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  they  all  fall  into 
the  sea  either  by  the  Danda,  the  Benga,  or  the  Coanza.  In 
the  higher  lllamba,  Cavazzi  states,  are  iron-mines,  being 
same,  we  suppose,  which  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bowdich  os 
having  first  begun  to  be  wrought  in  1770,  but  as  having 
been  soon  after  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience 
occa.sioned  by  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  river  Lucala. 
The  attempt  to  work  thorn,  however,  was  resumed,  under 
the  direction  of  Count  Saldanha,  with  more  succc.ss,  a hun- 
dred and  fiftv'  bars  of  iron  1>cing  brought  monthly  from  these 
mines  to  St.  Paul,  besides  what  was  disposed  of  in  the  inte- 
rior. In  other  parts  goW  dust  Is  said  to  have  l>eeu  formerly 
found ; but  Mr.  Bowdich  stales  that  there  is  none  now. 
Mines  of  copjwr  are  said  to  exist  somewhere  in  the  inte- 
rior; but  what  tlie  Ca&vanges  sell  to  the  Portuguese  comes 
from  Moolooa,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  far  to  the 
•outh  of  Angola.  Petroleum  is  found  in  abundance  in  the 
province  of  I^nda. 

The  rains  are  stated  to  be  so  irregular,  that  sometimes 
there  are  none  for  three  years.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
occasionally  a heav'v  rain  which  lasts  for  many  days. 

The  principal  commerce  of  Angola  is  rarrie<l  on  with 
Brazil,  to  which  country  many  thoui*and8  of  slaves  have  for 
a long  period  been  annually  exported.  Mr.  Bowdich  has 
printed  some  accounts  relating  to  the  trade  between  Angola 
and  Lisbon  during  the  years  1803  and  1801,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  only  impi>rt*into  Lisbon  from  Angola  were, 
in  the  former  year.  289  quintals  of  ivory,  valued  at  2,336.000 
reis,  and  in  the  latter  750j  quintal*,'  valued  at  4,779.000 
reis.  The  exports  to  .Angola  from  Lisbon  are  staled  a.s 
consisting  of  wine,  brandy,  oil,  pork,  and  other  provisions; 
Kjlka,  linens,  cottons,  flannels  and  other  woollens : hats,  glass, 
gold  and  silver  urnainents,  earthenware,  hardware.  nuiskeU, 
drugs,  pu|>er.  and  sundry  other  articles,  such  as  might  be 
tuppnsed  to  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  colonists,  to  the 
■mount  (including  some  imports  firom  Asia)  of  480,769,312 
nil  in  1603,  and  of  586,978,145  nil  in  1804.  These  two 


sums  would  amount  severally  in  English  money  to  slm*. 
130,000/.  and  160,000/.  Such  a consumption  of  fom{^ 
commodities  would  not  indicate  either  a larj^  populahoa  d 
European  cclonists,  or  an  extensive  demand  for  such  (br«igi 
productions  by  the  natives;  but  it  is  probable  thst  Ibm 
were  also  some  imports  from  Brazil. 

The  physical  geography  of  this  portion  of  Africa,  tod  d 
the  adjacent  regions,  will  be  treated  of  under  the  bead  ^ 
Congo. 

ANGO'RA.  [Sec  Ancyra.] 

AN(K)STU'RA,  a toan  in  South  America,  on  Ur 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  at  a 
distance  of  about  24U  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  nver,  n 
8°  8'  1 1"  N.  lat.,  and  66*  55'  21"  W.  long.  The  town  a 
built  on  the  southern  bank  at  a place  where  the  bed  of  tb» 
river  is  narrowed  on  both  sides  by  rocks,  and  to  this  cimus- 
stance  it  owes  its  usual  name,  signifying  the  Strmt ; tu  po 
per  home  is  Santo  Tomi  de  la  fsueva  (Juayana. 

The  town  lies  between  the  foot  of  a bill  and  the  river,  and 
the  houses  stand  partly  on  the  bare  rock;  they  are.  in  gene- 
ral, lofty,  agreeable,  and  ihe  greater  part  built  of  stone.  Ott 
the  tops  are  terraces,  where  people  sleep  in  the  seas<n  of  the 
greatest  heat,  without  receiving  from  the  dew  any  injury  to 
their  healUi  or  sight.  The  streets  arc  regular,  and  fot  the 
most  part  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river.  In  1897.  An- 
gostura had  u ]K>pulation  of  al>out  8500  persons,  ■raocr 
whom  were  3uo  negroes.  At  present  it  is  said  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3900. 

Opposite  to  the  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  there 
i.*  a fort,  called  San  Ra/eU,  which  is  surrounded  by  i num- 
ber of  bouses.  This  place  connects  Che  parts  of  South 
America  north  of  the  river  witn  Angostura.  In  the  mkldle 
of  the  river,  between  both  places,  is  a rocky  island.  «IW 
from  its  situation  Dei  Medio,  (the  middle,)  which  sometin>e\ 
though  rarely,  is  under  water  during  flocids.  To  the  soudi- 
west  of  the  town,  but  contiguous  to  it,  is  another  fort,  calkd 
San  Gabriel.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  river  lies  between 
the  two  forts,  and  here  its  breadth  was  found  by  Bvc<n 
Humboldt  to  be  2430  English  feet;  opposite  the  towrnl 
. was  3134  feet.  When  the  waters  are  high,  the  river  umn- 
dates  the  keys,  and  it  has  happened  that  careless  people 
have  becomo  the  prey  of  alligators  even  in  the  streets. 

Though  at  so  great  a distance  from  the  ocean,  the  town 
is  only  about  191  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  tlie 
cast  of  it  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a level  plain  n- 
tends ; but  still  more  extensive  are  the  plains  on  the  weU. 
which  stretch  up  to  the  base  of  the  Cordilleras,  neir 
Pamplona  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogot5.  The  w’eslcrn 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Uunot  (levels).  In  the  niat 
season,  from  April  till  November,  these  plains  are  rartol; 
inundated.  Notwithstanding  its  trifling  elevation  above  ibe 
level  of  the  sea,  and  its  tropical  situation,  Angostura  eoioyt 
a mild  and  equal  temperature.  It  seldom  happens  tbai 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  rises  above  86°  in  the  houc^ 
time  of  the  vear;  and  from  the  beginning  of  November  to 
the  end  of  April,  it  rarely  attains  77°  during  the  day.  sod 
generally  descends  only  to  69°  or  70°  at  night.  Thi« 
part,  to  be  attributed  to  the  trade-winds,  which,  accordioir  to 
Depons,  blow  very  regularly  from  the  month  of  November 
to  tho  month  of  May  ; thU,  wo  l>elicve,  is  a single  mstanre 
where  these  winds  extend  to  such  a distance  from  theses,aad 
are  not  broken  when  they  reach  the  land.  The  Ibw  coast  >t 
the  outlet  of  the  river,  and  the  level  plain  between  tbete* 
and  tho  town  is,  doubtless,  the  cause  of  this  pbenomeDoo- 
In  tho  remainder  of  the  year,  the  tradewinds  arc  intemipud 
by  calms,  more  or  less  fi^uent  and  long.  Eartliqua^o 
have  not  occurred;  sometimes  a wind  blows  with  tbeTW- 
lenco  of  a hurricane,  but  it  does  not  last  long,  and  ter 
minates  in  rain. 

The  trade  of  Angostura,  though  at  present  nearly  ant'’* 
hilated  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  will  prob*b]y 
revive  and  becomo  very  great;  before  the  beginning  of  tb« 
civil  wars  it  was  considerable.  In  this  respect  it  is  veryto^’ 
vantageously  situated.  TTic  channel  between  the  town 
the  island  Del  Medio  has  200  feet  of  water,  when  lo*. 
on  the  increase  of  the  river  50  or  63  feet  more.  But  lars« 
vessels  cannot  sail  up  lo  the  town  on  account  of  the  shoah, 
which  arc  very  frequent  in  tho  lower  part  of  the  Orinoco- 
iinly  such  as  do  not  draw  more  than  eight  feel  ran  navipale 
it  with  ease.  Tho  best  vessels  require  fifteen  days  to  >ad 
from  its  mouths  to  Angostura;  but  otiierwise  the  mouth* 
the  Orinoco  have  an  advantage  over  every  oilier  parte. 
(Colombia.  A voyage  from  Europe  to  Runia  Banrea^ii 
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soatbftm  embouchure)  is  performed  eometiines  in  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  days,  and  the  return  to  Europe  takes  from 
thirty  to  thirty-six  days;  besides,  os  the  mouths  of  the 
river  are  plao^  to  the  windward  of  all  the  islands,  the 
vessels  of  An^tura  can  maintain  a more  advantai^us 
intercourse  with  the  West  Indies,  and  especially  with  Trini- 
dad. than  either  La  Guayra  or  Porto  Cabella 

The  inland  trade  of  Angostura  extends  to  a great  distance 
to  the  west : the  numerous  large  rivers  which  run  from  the 
ca«tom  declivity  of  the  Cordilleras  to  the  Orinoco  are  navi- 
Itablc  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain’range.  and  facilitate 
the  transport  of  every  sort  of  commodities : thus,  the  produce 
of  the  rich  country  about  Varinas  is  not  conveyed  to  the 
northern  coast,  which,  though  not  very  distant,  is  separated 
by  a high  range  of  mountains,  but  it  descends  the  Orinoco  ! 
and  its  tributaries,  though  the  sea  in  this  direction  is  more  ' 
than  four  times  as  distant.  The  trade  of  Angostura  with  I 
tho  country  round  Varinas  was  very  active,  and  the  town  re- ' 
ceived  from  it  considerable  quantities  of  cacao,  indigo,  cotton,  j 
and  sugar.  It  sent  back  the  produce  of  the  roanuf^turing  I 
industry  of  Europe.  Humboldt  saw  long-boats  depan , 
from  Augostura  for  Varinas,  the  cargoes  of  which  were 
valued  at  eight  or  ton  thousand  Spanish  dollars.  These 
boats  went  first  up  the  Orinoco  to  Cabruta  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Apurc ; then  along  the  latter  river  to  Son  Vincente 
and  hence  on  the  river  Rio  Santo  Domingo  as  far  as  To- 
runoa,  which  is  the  pon  of  Varinas  Nuevas.  The  little  towni 
of  San  Fernando  do  Apuro  is  the  magasinu  of  this  river ' 
trade,  which  doubtless  will  become  very  considerable  as  soon 
as  tranc^uillity  is  complotelv  established  in  tlie  republic. 
Many  of  tho  other  rivers  lalling  into  the  Orinoco  will  in 
future  send  similar  commodities  to  Angostura,  but  the 
country  on  their  banks  is  as  yet  uncultivated,  and  occupied 
only  by  savage  nations.  The  Llanos  thcnuelves,  though 
they  arc  not  cultivatod,  nor  probably  fit  for  cultivation,  afford 
some  very  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  For  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year  they  are  covered  with  a fine  rich  grass,  and 
innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  pasture  on 
them.  Great  numbers  of  them  were  annually  exported  from  | 
Angostura  to  Trinidad  and  the  other  i^lands  of  the  West  > 
Indies.  The  bides,  also,  and  jerked  meat  form  a considerable 
article  of  commerce.  {Travels  of  Baron  Humboldt  and 
Dapons.) 

ANGOULEME,  a city  of  France,  on  tlie  left  bonk  of 
the  river  Charente.and  on  tho  road  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux, 
267  miles  from  the  capital.  It  rises  on  a hill  projecting 
into  the  valley  of  the  Charente,  from  the  heights  which 
bound  it.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  prospect  from  the  ram- 
parts, which  have  been  changed  into  public  walks,  is  exten- 
sive and  fine. 

The  bouses  in  the  older  parts  are  ill-built  and  the 
streets  narrow ; but  the  ‘ Quartier  Neuf  is  much  better 
in  these  res}>ccU.  Among  the  principal  buildings  arc  the 
cathedral,  the  bridge  over  the  Charente,  and  the  obelisk 
raised  by  the  late  (Bourbon)  government  to  tlie  Dauphincss, 
whose  husband  look  the  title  of  duke  from  the  town. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  of  paper,  which  is  in  good 
repute,  woollen  blufi’s.  and  oartlivnware.  coarse  and  fine: 
there  ore  also  distilleries  and  sugar  works.  To  these  pro- 
ductions of  industry,  some  authorities  add  linens,  cop{>er  : 
utensils,  and  wliite  wax. 

It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Angouroois, 
but  now  of  llie  department  of  Charente.  It  is  also  the 
seat  of  a bishop,  whose  sec  includes  the  department  in 
which  the  town  is  situated,  and  who  is  a suffragan  of  the 
archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  Before  the  revolution,  it  con- 
tained ten  convents  and  two  abbeys : in  one  of  the  last  was 
the  burial  place  of  the  former  counts  of  Angouldme.  It 
now  has  a roj  al  naval  school,  a high  school,  a librar)',  and 
a museum  of  natural  hibtory.  Population  15,306. 

An  English  traveller.  Colonel  Kcatingc,  who  visited 
AngoulSmc  in  16M,  descritics  it  as  tlio  Chester  of  France: 
the  ancient  houses  on  the  banks  of  the  Charente,  a smoothly- 
flowing  river,  form  a picturesque  mass  of  bniiJiiigs.  Its 
beauty,  however,  appears  to  diminish  on  a nearer  approach, 
when  the  bad  construction  of  the  place  becomes  more  obvious. 

It  is  a town  of  great  and,  indectl,  unknown  antiquity.  It 
was  tho  IcuUsnm  of  the  Romans,  and  its  aocieul  designa- 
tion may  be  readily  traced  iu  its  present  one.  In  the 
oinlh  century,  it  was  ruined  by  the  Normans,  and  twice 
taken  by  the  Huguenots  in  the  bixteenth  century. 

Among  tho  more  eminent  natives  of  Augoul^mc  were 
Balzac,  and  Moutaleisbert,  the  vnginec^  Two  others  liave 


aeqnired  celebrity  by  Crimea  arising  from  the  fierce  roUgvout 
contentions  which  agitated  France  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ; — PolCrot  and  ^vaillac,  the  assassins  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  of  Henry  IV.,  respectively.  (Malte  Brun  ; Balbi ; 
Dictionaire  VnivereeHe  de  la  Prance.) 

The  aiTOodissemcnt  of  AngonRme  contains  1 H com 
munes,  and  about  119,000  inhabitants. 

ANGOT,  a province  of  Abyssima.  [See  Amraba, 
Altarbz,  and  the  travels  of  Alvarez  ] 

ANGOULEME  (CHARLES  DE  VALOIS.DUKE  OF), 
the  natural  son  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  and  Marie  Touchet, 
was  bom  on  the  28th  of  April,  1573,  about  a year  before  the 
death  of  his  father.  Being  educated  for  the  church,  be  was, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  made  abbot  of  Chaise  Dieu,  and  two 
years  a^r  grand  prior  of  France,  that  is.  head  of  the  order 
of  tho  Hosoitallers  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  Knights  of 
Malta,  in  that  kingdom.  This  same  year,  however,  having 
received  by  the  bequest  of  Clathcrine  do'  Medicis  the  earl- 
doms of  Auvei^ne  and  Lauraguais,  he  relinquished  his 
ecclesiastical  condition ; and  henceforth  he  appears  chiefly 
in  a military  character.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  in 
his  allegiance  to  Henry  1V„  in  whose  cause  he  fought  with 
distinguished  gallantry,  at  Arques,  at  Ivry,  and  at  Fontaine 
Frani^oise.  After  the  termination  of  the  wai,  however,  he 
is  charged  with  having  been  concerned  both  in  the  con- 
^iracy  of  the  Marshal  de  Biron  in  16U2,  and  in  that 
fomented  in  1604  by  the  Marchioness  do  Vemeuil,  Henry's 
mistress,  who  was  Angoul9me‘s  half-sister,  being  a daughter 
of  Marie  Touchet.  For  his  share  in  the  first  of  these  at- 
tempts ho  was  sent  to  tho  Bastille,  but  was  soon  set  at 
liberty  ; on  the  next  occasion  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
on  him,  but  the  punishment  was  commuted  by  his  ro)al 
master  into  perpetual  iroprisonmenb  In  1606,  the  possM* 
sions  which  had  been  left  him  by  Catherine  de'  Medicis 
were  taken  from  him  by  a decree  of  the  parliament,  and  be- 
stowed upon  the  Daupbin,  afterwards  Ivuuis  XIII.  In  1616, 
however,  he  was  released  by  that  king  from  bis  long  im- 
prisonment: and  m 161!)  ho  was  made  Duke  of  Angou- 
Ifime,  having  t'll  then  borne  the  title  of  Count  of  Auvergne. 
He  was  also  appointed  general  of  the  light  dragoons  of 
France,  and  in  1620  was  sent  on  a sjiecial  embassy  to  tho 
court  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  Ho  afterwards  resumed 
his  military  career.  It  was  ho  who  in  August,  1628,  com- 
menced the  famous  siege  of  Rochelle,  where  the  Huguenots 
held  out  against  the  royal  forces,  till  they  were  obliged  to 
surrender  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  nine  montlis.  After 
this  he  served  for  some  years  in  Languedoc,  Germany,  and 
Flanders,  in  the  war  against  tho  house  of  Austria  which  oc- 
cupied Uie  last  years  or  Louis  XIII.  and  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  bis  successor.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  24th 
of  September,  1650.  The  following  works  bv  the  Duke  of 
AngoulUmc  were  published  during  his  life : Les  Harangue* 
prononcer*  en  f Assemblee  des  3/Jf.  les  Princes  Protestants 
d Allemagne,  par  le  Due  d'Angou1@me,  octavo,  1620;  La 
Generale  et  Pidele  Relation  ile  tout  ce  qui  cest  passe  en  I' tie 
de  Re,  envoyee  par  Ic  roi  ti  la  reyne  mere,  octavo,  1 627  : 
and  Relation  de  t Origine  et  Succcs  des  Seherifs,  et  de  I Siat 
des  royaumes  de  Afaroc,  de  Fez,  et  Tamdant,  errit  en  Espag- 
nnl  par  Diego  dr  Torres,  et  traduit  par  M.  C.  D.  V.  uA. 
(M.  Charles  dc  \'aluis  d'AngoulCme.)  quarto,  Paris,  1636. 
The  last  is  reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of  Ablancourt's 
translation  of  Marinol  Caravajal's  Description  of  Africa, 
three  volumes,  quarto,  Paris,  1667.  The  Aiemnires  ties 
particuliers  du  Due  d' Angovieme  yiexe  published  at  Paris 
111  duodecimo,  in  166  7,  by  Jacques  Bineau,  along  with 
some  other  narratives  relating  to  the  same  period  of  French 
history.  Tlie  volume  was  reprinted  in  1696;  and  the 
Duke's  memoirs  are  also  to  be  found  both  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Memoiret  particuliers  pour  tervir  « tHistotre  de 
France,  four  volumes,  duodecimo,  1*756,  and  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Pieces  Fugitives,  published  by  the  Marquis 
d'Aubais  and  M.  Menard,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  in  1759. 
In  1667  an  account  of  the  Duke's  cmba.ssy  to  Ferdinand  II. 
was  published  at  Paris  in  a folio  volume,  by  Henry  Comte 
de  Bethune,  grandson  of  Philip  Corate  de  Bethune,  who  wa.s 
associated  with  Angoulfimc  on  that  occasion,  and  who  took 
indeed  the  chief  management  of  the  negotiation.  The  Duke 
of  Angoutfime  was  marrie<).  first,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1 591, 
to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  constable  Honrv  de  M«»ntmo- 
rcnci ; and,  secondly,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1641,  to 
Fran9oise  de  Nargonne,  who  sunived  him  many  years, 
dying  on  tho  10th  of  August,  1715,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two.  He  left  two  sons  by  his  first  wife,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
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vM  in  1618  eocsifiiad  to  a luniiio  ityluM,  «b«o 
tbe  otW.  1/mU  Emanuel,  who  had  been  educated  as  * an 
eeoleaiastio,  like  his  father,  relinquished  the  church  for  the 
camp.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  Duke  of  AngoulSme, 
but  at  his  death,  in  IGd3,  left  onl)'  a daughter,  who  died  in 
J 696  without  issue.  It  is  said  tiiat  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  Bouthillier,  bishop  of  Troyes,  was  in  poHseasiwi 
of  a collection  of  manuscript  fetters  by  the  elder  Duke  of 
An^ulSme,  from  the  19th  October,  1633,  to  the  20th  l>e- 
ocmoer,  1643,  and  also  of  a collection  of  those  of  his  son. 
(Btor.  Univ.i 

ANQOUMOIS,  a district  in  France,  which  was  united 
with  that  of  Saintonge,  in  one  province  or  military  goverti> 
ment,  until  that  m^e  of  division  was  supersede  at  the 
re^'t>lutio^  by  the  division  into  departments ; it  coincided, 
though  not  exactly,  with  the  department  of  Charente. 
It  is  watered  by  the  river  Charent^  which  rises  within  its 
limits,  and  pursues  a very  winding  course  through  it ; and 
by  several  tributaries  of  that  stream,  among  which  are 
the  Tardoire  and  the  Baudiat,  and  the  Touvre.  The  Tar* 
doire  comet  from  the  province  of  Limousin,  and  its  waters, 
after  heavy  rains,  unite  with  those  of  the  ^udiat ; but  at 
other  times,  both  these  streams,  before  their  junction,  are 
swallowed  up  and  lost  in  pits  (cither  open  or  filled  with  a 
sand,  through  which  the  water  Alters)  which  lie  in  their 
course.  The  water  thus  accumulated  in  subterranean 
reservoirs,  is  supposed  to  supply  the  stream  of  the  Touvre. 
The  Vienne,  a f^er  of  the  Loire,  just  passes  through  the 
eastern  extremity  of  this  province. 

The  surface  of  Angoumois  is  fkr  fVom  level;  but  its 
bills,  which  are  of  nearly  a uniform  height,  rise  to  no  great 
elev-ation.  Tlie  climate  is  healthy,  great  heat  and  cold 
prevailing  only  for  a short  time ; and  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions arrive  at  great  perfection : but  the  soil  is  so 
variable  in  its  fertility,  and  so  large  a portion  of  it  is 
barren,  that  the  district  cannot  bo  designateil  as  productive, 
and  the  coolness  of  the  spring  is  often  very  injurious  to  the 
vines,  tho  cultivation  of  which  is  carriu<l  to  a great  extent.  ' 
The  white  wines  are  delicate ; and  the  brandy  (designatcil 
fiorn  the  town  of  Cognac,  in  this  province)  is  highly 
esteemed.  Grain  of  all  sorts  is  raised  : wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  maize : and  the  most  fertile  of  the  arable  lands  have 
yielded  abundant  harvests  for  ten  or  twelve  years  with- 
out requiring  anv  manure ; some  arc  not  even  allowed  to 
remain  fallow.  Tlie  fruits  are  of  the  finest  quality,  espe- 
cially tho  peaches  and  pears ; walnuts  and  chestnuts  are 
abundant.  The  cultivation  of  the  raulberrj-treo  has  been 
attended  to,  in  order  to  raise  the  silk-worm ; flax  is  grown 
for  the  sake  of  the  linseed ; and  to  these  productions  w’e  i 
mar  add  saffron.  | 

Angoumois  is  a district  of  considerable  interest  to  the  I 
geologist,  and  rich  in  mineral  treasures.  Stone,  proper  for 
building,  is  found  in  many  places,  and  roill-stonos  are  dug 
in  tho  hills  which  border  the  valley  of  the  Anguienne,  a 
branch  of  tho  Charente.  Iron  mines  arc  abundant;  there 
is  a mine  of  antimony  at  Mcnet,  and  extensive  quarries  of 
gypsum  (platricres),  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Cognac.  Sec 
article  * Angoumois  * in  the  volumes  ‘ Geogrophie  Physique' 
of  the  Knryclrrpidie  Methfydiquu. 

The  jirovince  was  anciently  governed  by  counts,  but 
having  fkllen  to  the  kings  of  France,  was  cedeil  by  John  ", 
after  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  to  Edward  111.  of  England.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  drove  out  tlic  English,  and  put  them- 
selves again  under  the  French  dominion  a few  years  aftcr- 
wanls,  naroelv,  in  1.371  or  1372.  iEncyrltypedte  Methodique, 
iyicUu7taire  Vnivenetle  de  la  j4*a/ice.)  [See  Charentk, 
Anooui.kme.] 

ANGRA,  the  capital  of  Terceira,  one  of  the  Azores,  is 
on  tho  south  coast  of  the  island.  .38°38'N.  lal.,  27^15' 
W.  long.  Angra  stands  on  an  inlet,  from  which  it  derives 
its  name;  being  a Portuguese  word,  wgnifvlng  a 

small  bay  or  inlet.  Angra  has  nlvvny.s  been  the  residence 
of  tlio  governor:  it  is  also  an  episcopal  town,  and  contains 
a cathedral,  Gve  parish  churches,  four  monasteries  and  four 
convents,  and  an  arsenal.  It  is  fortified  and  defended  by 
a castle.  Thu  old  accounts  describe  Angra  os  well  built, 
Willi  broad  und  straight  streets : from  alwut  l.SSG,  it  became 
a city.  It  is  the  residence  of  French.  English,  and  Dutch 
consuls,  and  carries  on  some  trade.  Tho  population  is 
probably  J 5,000  or  16,000. 

From  the  15th  March,  1830,  till  the  recent  events  in 
Portugal,  Angra  was  the  residence  of  the  regency  which 

• .Vt  Uw  }««cc  vf  BrvtlcDy  ^ ».  laae,  ftmr  jmn  after  Uie  beUle  «T  Poltam. 


I govftriMd  hi  the  name  of  Donna  Ifazm.  During  this  tnaa, 
ita  fortification*  were  strengthened.  [See  TafiCBiiia.3 

ANGRAB,  a branch  of  tlie  river  Tacazzb,  in  Abyni&ia 

ANGUILLA,  or  Snake  Island,  Mcallefl  from  iu  figure, 
M one  of  the  Autillee,  situated  in  16^  8'  N.  laL  and  ir  IS 
W.  long. 

This  island  was  first  settled  by  the  English,  in  1656, 
and  has  since  continued  in  their  possession.  It  is  so  lov 
and  flat,  that  it  cannot  be  seen  at  a greater  distance  than 
four  or  five  lesgues.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  unprodnetne, 
and  the  pla^  is  deficient  both  in  wood  and  water.  It 
duces  a little  sugar  and  cotton,  some  tobacco  and  maize. 
The  town  is  on  the  east  side,  near  the  Dorth-eaat  eod ; k 
it  a small  place,  with  very  little  commerce.  The  bey  is 
which  it  stands  is  so  shut  in  by  reefs,  a*  to  be  of  litth 
value  as  a harbour.  Anguilla  is  very  near  the  north  side 
of  the  island  of  Saint  Martin : the  channel  betwem 
the  two,  which  in  some  parts  is  nut  more  than  'four  milai 
wide,  affords  good  anclmring  ground,  in  from  seven  ts 
twenty  fothoms  water.  Sevend  small,  low  islets  lie  to  the 
west  of  Anguilla;  the  largest  of  these,  Dog  IslanA  has  s 
fow  inhabitants. 

Anguilla  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  aix  breed, 
and  contains  between  700  and  800  inhabitants.  (Purdyi 
Colombian  Navigator ; Livingston's  Denvtero  de  for  An- 
tiUa».y 

ANGULAR  SECTIONS.  [See  TRisacrtON,  Taioo 
NOMSTRY,  (ThBORIM,  OR  MotTRRs').] 

ANGULAR  VELOCITY.  [See  Velocity.) 

ANGUS.  [See  Forparskirr.] 

ANHALT  is  an  ancient  principality  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  the  name  of  which  it  derived  by  some  ften 
' Burg  an  der  HaUU'  (castle  on  the  steep),  and  by  olhefs. 
from  * Burg  v*on  Stein  oAne  Holt,'  or  castle  of  stone  with- 
out wood.  It  lies  between  51°  35'  and  52°  6'  of  N.  lat.,  and 
11°  38'  and  12°  34'  of  K.  long.;  it  is  inclosed  almost  an 
every  side  by  the  Prussian  territories,  viz.,  by  Branden- 
burg on  tho  north,  Prussian  Saxony  on  the  emit  and 
south,  the  earldom  of  Mansfeld  on  the  south-west,  and 
the  territories  of  Brunswick,  and  the  Prussian  circle  td 
Magdeburg,  on  the  north-west.  It  is  watered  by  the  Elbe, 
which  Hows  through  it  from  east  to  west,  and  by  its  tribo- 
taries,  the  Mulde  and  Saale:  it  produces  com,  fruit,  fUx. 
hemp,  tobacco,  timber,  silver,  copper,  iron  and  coals,  retn 
a considerable  quantity  of  cattle  and  sheep : and  contains  s 
population  of  133,000  souls,  of  whom  upwards  of  130.000 
are  Protestants  Iwth  prince  and  people  having  embraced 
the  Reformation,  and  dissolved  their  monastic  institutiona. 
at  so  early  a period  of  its  propagation  as  between  the  years 
1521  and  1532.  Occupying  an  elongated  tract,  the  laigest 
portion  of  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and 
of  which  the  greatest  length  is  sixty  miles,  with  a breadth 
varying  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  this  triple  duchy  rontaini 
nineteen  towns,  four  villsges  with  markets,  and  S49 
other  villages.  Of  tho  towns,  four  possess  a population 
exceeding  5000  souls:  viz.,  Dessau  about  10,000;  Zerbst 
8000;  Coethen  6500:  and  Bemburg  5800.  The  form  of 
government  is  monarchical,  and  the  sanction  of  its  diets  » 
required  to  the  imposition  of  taxes,  though  the  ftindamental 
laws  rest  on  the  various  ordinances  promulgated  by  iti 
princes.  This  principality,  which  is  exceeded  In  feiiility 
by  no  state  in  Germany,  and  forms  a richlv-cultivnted  plain, 
excepting  where  the  acclivities  of  the  Hartz  Mountains 
project  in  the  direction  of  Bemburg.  was  formerly  a com- 
pact lerritorj-,  and  its  rulers  derived  their  origin  from 
Ascanius,  grandson  of  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah,  whose 
descendants  are  reputed  to  have  migrated  from  the  marshes 
of  Ascania,  in  Bitliynia,  and.  at  last,  to  have  settled  among 
the  forests  of  Germany.  Hence,  the  princes  of  Anhalt 
to  this  day  designate  themselves  * Counts  of  Ascania.' 
Their  ancestral  seat  was  the  stronghold  of  Anhalt,  htng 
on  the  Hartz,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  E&iro  of 
Ballenstaeilt,  in  940.  Its  only  remains,  at  the  present  day. 
arc  the  crumbling  fragments  of  some  of  its  vaulu,  and  a 
noble  ash.  rising  from  the  midst  of  them,  over  which  floats 
a red  and  while  banner.  There  is  an  inscription  to  the 
following  effect  against  its  trunk  Among  ruins  and 
shady  fc^age,— in  memory  of  a noble  ancestry  and  their 
atchievoments.  prowess,  and  piety— with  mourning,  at  the 
evanescence  of  earthly  things,— and  with  joyfulncss,  at  the 
imperiahable  existence  of  justice,  virtue,  faiib,  hope,  and 
love.— posterity  lifts  un  its  regards  to  a higher  sphere.'  la 
fact,  there  is  no  fomily  in  <3eraiany  which  has  pr^uced  i 
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greater  number  of  brave  and  skilful  varriori  than  the 
House  of  Anhalt;  beginning  with  Bernhard,  who  declined 
the  imperial  sceptre  in  U9&,  because  he  deemed  hiiUMiir 
* too  corpulent’  for  such  a dignity  ; or  from  Wolfgang,  one 
of  the  staunchest  soldiers  of  the  Reformation,  who,  on 
being  reinstated  in  his  possessions  after  bo  had  been  ex> 
polled  from  thorn  by  its  opponents,  exclaimed,  ‘Though 
old  and  pour,  I would  give  a thousand  tlorins  could  I but 
gibbet — a Pope,'  down  to  Leopold,  (‘biter  of  bulls,’  as  he 
was  christened  lij  Prince  Eugene,  on  account  of  his  delesta* 
lion  of  the  papacy,)  who  M the  Brandenburg  troops  to 
victory  in  the  Low  Countries  and  Ital^  created  the  Prussian  i 
infantry,  and  invented  the  iron  ramrod  Ho  stood  foremost 
of  0ve  field'marshnls  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Prussian  service  m iho  first  half  uf  the  last  century.  Upon 
the  death  of  Joachim,  which  happened  in  1586,  (the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  several  branches  of  the  House  of  Anhalt 
having  been  united  in  his  person,)  his  four  sous  divided  the 
principality  between  them;  and  thence  arose  the  respective 
sovereignties  of  DeuaUj  BimAvrg,  Zerb$t,  and  Coeth^. 

The  third  uf  these  became  extinct  in  1793,  and  wassliared  , 
in  equal  portions  among  the  throe  surviving  branches.  Thoir 
erection  into  duchies  is  of  recent  date ; the  prince  of  Bern* 
burg  having  been  created  duke  in  ls06,  ana  the  princes  of 
Dessau  and  Coeiben  having  been  raised  to  the  same  dignity 
m the  following  year.  The  three  duchies  possess,  in  con- 
junction with  Oldenburg  and  Schwartzburg,  a single  vote 
m the  minor  assembly  of  the  diet  of  the  Germanic  Confo- 
derutiuti,  but  each  of  them  a distinct  vuta  in  its  plenary 
assemblies;  they  furnish  a contingent  of  1U24  men  to  the 
army  of  the  (Confederation.  Their  united  revenues  (accord- 
ing to  Malchuf)  amount  to  149,600/.,  and  their  public  debt 
to  292,000.  (See  Brrnburo,  Cokthkn.  and  Dessau.) 

AN  HOLT  i|  a small  Danish  island,  with  a lighthouse, 
between  the  shores  of  Jutland  in  Denmark  and  Helrostad 
m Sweden,  in  the  Kattegat,  56°  38'  N.  lat.,  1 1°  35'  E.  long. 
It  was  taken  by  the  English  during  the  last  war,  and  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  recapture  it  was  made  by  the  Danes  in 
1811.  Its  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  100  in  number,  and 
subsist  by  catching  seals  and  fish.— Also,  the  name  of  a 
<jmall  town  on  the  old  Ysscl,  in  Westphalia,  nine  miles  north- 
east of  Nimeguen,  with  a handsome  palace,  the  residence  of 
the  prince  of  Salm-Salm.  Population  1700.  By  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  it  was  placed  under  the  sovereignty  uf  Prussia. 

ANIELLO,  TOMMASO,  called  by  corruption  Masa- 
niello,  a young  fiaberman,  and  a native  of  Amalfi,  lived 
at  Naples  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
under  the  government  of  tlie  Duke  d’Arcos,  Viceroy  of 
Philip  IV.  of  Spam.  Naples  was  then  suffering  all  the  evils 
of  delegated  absolute  power ; its  treasures  went  to  Spain,  its 
youth  were  sent  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  Spanish  army, 
and  both  were  wasted  in  ruinous  wars  for  the  ambition  and 
selfish  views  of  a distant  court.  The  people  were  oppress^ 
with  taxes,  and  suffered  from  tho  injustice  and  wanton 
tyranny  of  the  officers  and  other  agents  of  a foreign 
power.  Besides  the  taxes  which  wore  laid  upon  every  pos- 
sible object  of  necessity  or  luxury,  besides  the  sale  of  the 
crown  lands  at  well  as  of  tbeoommunal  ones,  and  the  adul- 
teration of  the  currency,  every  now  viceroy  that  came  was' 
instructed  to  demand  a gnUtdt(m$  ffiji,  for  the  service  of 
his  master.  Tho  nobility  assemble  in  their  see/i/i^  which 
were  the  only  shadow  remaining  of  the  antient  representa- 
tion of  the  country,  were  applied  to  by  the  viceroy  to  vote 
tho  amount,  and  distribute  the  quota  of  the  gift  among  the 
various  districts  and  faroiliea  In  this  manner  alone  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  duoats  had  been  paid  by 
Naples  into  the  Spanish  treasury  ftom  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  course  of  a century.  In 
the  year  1647,  the  Duke  d'Arcoa,  in  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a war  against  France,  thought,  as  a last  expe- 
dient, to  levy  a tax  on  fruit  and  vegetMles,  the  common 
articles  of  foM  of  the  Neapolitan  people.  The  edict  which 
announced  this  fresh  impost  occasioned  the  greatest  fer- 
ment, especially  among  the  poor  classes  of  inhabitants.  An 
old  priest  of  the  name  of  Gonoino,  wbe  bad  been  in  prison 
for  some  former  offence,  contributed  to  inflame  the  general 
discontent.  Masaniellu,  who  was  then  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  and  who,  by  his  humour  and  natural  quick- 
ness, was  a great  favourite  among  the  people  of  the  wtexato, 
the  great  market-place  of  Naples,  spoke  loud  among  his 
friends  against  the  new  tax.  His  wife  bad  been  arrasted 
aome  time  before  at  tha  gates  of  the  city,  as  she  wss  trying 
to  smuggle  in  some  flour,  which,  like  everything  ehw,  was  a 


taxed  article.  She  was  kept  in  prison  several  days,  and  her 
husband  had  to  pay  in  order  to  obtain  her  release.  Masa- 
niello  had,  accordingly,  as  we  might  expect,  conceived  a 
violent  hatred  against  thu  Spanish  government. 

Masaniello  was  at  the  bead  of  a troop  of  young  men 
who  were  preparing  for  the  great  festival  of  our  Lady  of  thu 
Carmel,  by  exhibiting  sham  combaU.  and  a mock  attack  on 
I a wooden  castle.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1647.be  and  hUjuvenilo 
I troop  were  standing  in  the  market-place,  where,  ui  conse- 
quence of  the  obnoxious  tax,  but  few  country  men  had  come 
with  tho  produce  of  their  gardens;  the  people  lookud  sullen 
and  dissatisfied.  A dispute  arose  between  a country  man  and 
a customer  wbo  had  bought  some  figs  as  to  which  of  the  two 
was  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  tax.  Thu  eUtto^  a inuiiicipal 
magistrate,  acting  as  provost  of  the  trade,  bciug  appealed  to, 
decided  against  the  countryman ; upon  which  the  latter,  in  a 
rage,  upset  the  basket  of  figs  on  the  pavoment.  A crowd  soon 
collcctod  round  the  man,  who  was  cursing  the  tax  and  tbe 
tax-gathcrors.  Masaniello  ran  to  the  spot,  cry  ing  out  ‘ No 
taxes,  no  more  taxes  ! ' The  cry*  was  caught  und  repeated 
by  a thousand  voices.  The  ektto  tried  to  speak  to  tbu  tnul- 
titude,  but  Masaniello  threw  a buuch  of  figs  in  his  fatw, 
tho  rest  fell  upon  him,  and  he  and  his  attendants  escaped 
with  difficulty.  Masaniello  then  addressed  the  people  around 
him  in  a speech  of  coarse,  hot,  fiery  elu<)Uence ; he  dc- 
seribed  their  common  grievances  and  miseries,  and  (Kiiuted 
out  the  necessity  uf  putting  a stop  to  the  uppresiioti  and 
avarice  uf  their  rulers.  ' Tho  Nca|Hilitau  people,’  said  he, 

‘ must  pay  no  more  taxes  ! ’ The  people  cried  out,  ' Let 
Masaniello  be  our  chicfl ' The  crowd  now  set  itself  in  motion, 
with  Masaniello  at  their  head  ; it  rolled  onward,  increasing 
its  numbers  at  every  step;  their  rage  full  first  on  the  toll- 
houses and  booths  of  the  tax-collectors,  which  were  burnt, 
and  next  on  the  houses  and  palaces  of  those  who  had  farmed 
the  taxes,  or  otherwise  supported  the  obnoxious  system. 
Armed  with  such  weapons  as  they  could  procure  from  the 
gunsmiths’  shops  aud  others,  they  proceeded  toUiu  viceroy's 
palace,  forced  thoir  way  m spite  of  the  guards,  oud  Masa- 
niello and  others  of  his  companions  havaig  reached  tlie 
viceroy’s  presence,  peremptorily  demanded  the  abuliuon  of 
all  taxes.  The  viceroy  assent^  to  this;  but  tlie  tumult 
increasing,  he  tried  to  escape,  was  personally  ill-trcatcd.  and 
at  last  contrived,  by  throwing  money  among  the  riulurs,  to 
withdraw  himaelf  into  the  Caslel  Nuovo.  Tlie  palaces  were 
emptied  of  their  furniture,  which  was  carried  into  tho  midst 
of  the  square  and  there  burnt  by  MasanioUo's  dirertions. 
Masaniello  was  now  saluted  by  acclamation  as  ‘Captain- 
general  of  the  Neapolitan  people,’  and  a platform  was  raised 
for  him  in  the  square,  where  ne  sat  injudgmeut  in  hia  fish- 
erman’s attire,  holding  a naked  sword  in  his  band.  Thence 
he  iMUed  his  orders,  and  his  will  was  law.  The  citizeiu  iu 
general,  besides  the  populace,  obeyed  him,  a sort  uf  oom- 
monweslth  was  organized,  and  the  men  were  armed  and 
distributed  into  regiments.  The  few  Spanish  and  German 
troops  of  tbe  viceroy  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  defend 
themselves  within  tho  ossilos.  Tho  viceroy  in  this  ex- 
tremity proposed  Cardinal  Filomarino,  the  archbishop  of 
Naples,  who  was  a man  of  abilities,  and  withal  popular,  to 
act  as  mediator  between  bim  and  the  pooplo.  Articles  were 
drawn  up  under  Masauiello's  direction,  by  which  all  imposts 
upon  articles  of  consumption  were  abolished,  and  the  privi- 
leges granted  by  Charles  V.  restored,  besides  an  amnesty 
to  all  concerned  in  the  insurrection.  It  was  agreed  that 
these  were  to  receive  the  viceroy’s  signature,  and  an  early 
day  was  fixed  fur  the  purpose.  The  cardinal,  accompanied 
by  Masaniello,  dressed  in  splendid  attire  and  mounted  upon 
a fine  charger,  proceeded  to  tho  Ckistle  Nuovo,  followed  by 
an  innumerable  multitude.  Tlie  viceroy  received  Masa- 
niello with  every  mark  of  deference,  and  the  conditions 
were  examined  and  accepted.  As  Masaniello  loitered 
within  tho  castle,  the  populace  outside  grew  impatient  und 
tumultuous,  whon  tbe  chief  of  tbe  people  appeared  at  a bal- 
cony, and  by  a sign  of  bis  band  silenc^  them  imme- 
diately : at  another  sign,  all  tbe  bells  tolled  and  the  people 
shouted  Final/  and  ogam,  as  he  placed  his  finger  across 
his  lips,  they  all  become  mute.  The  viceroy  being  now 
eoovinoed  of  the  aslonisbiog  power  uf  this  man,  the  nego- 
tiation was  soon  concluded,  after  which  the  Duke  d’Aroos 
put  a gold  chain  round  Masamellu’s  neck  and  saluted  him 
AS  Duke  of  St.  George.  Masaniello  returned  in  triumph  to 
his  bumble  dwelling,  and  peace  was  momentarily  resumed. 

But  Masaniello's  mind  gave  signs  of  fatal  decay  : bis 
sudden  and  giddy  alevation,  tbe  multiplicity  of  questions  that 
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were' referred  to  him.  bis  total  inexperience  of  business,  the 
beat  of  the  seaaoa,  his  want  of  sleep,— all  helped  to  derantre 
his  intellects.  He  had  already  complunedof  a sensation  ' like 
that  of  boiling  lead  in  his  head;'  he  became  suspicious, 
and  was  in  continual  dread  of  traitor^  especially  after  the 
attempt  made  by  a troop  of  banditti  who  had  mixed  with 
the  pMple  to  shoot  him  on  his  tribunal  in  the  market-place. 
The  wretches  were  of  course  put  to  summary  death,  but  the 
fears  of  Masanielln  continues,  and  he  ordered  every  man. 
even  ecclesiastics,  to  leave  their  cloaks  and  long  robes,  and 
appear  in  short  clothes  in  the  streets.  Meantime  the  chief 
of  the  people  was  administering  justice  fnmi  a low  window  of 
his  house,  with  a loaded  blunderbuss  in  his  hand,  and  his 
door  surrounded  by  guaitls.  He  showeil  himself  capricious, 
absurd,  and  cruel,  though  cruelty  does  not  oppear  to  have 
been  a vice  natural  to  his  character.  He  began  to  lose  his 
credit  with  the  multitude;  the  rebel  government  besides  re- 
quired money  ; and,  as  the  only  exp^ient,  taxes  upon  eat- 
ables were  resorted  to  again  from  sheer  necessity.  Masaniello 
evidently  had  no  Axed  or  regular  plan  ; his  only  idea  was  to 
remove  the  taxes  and  to  humble  tW  nobility,  but  he  had  no 
notion  of  setting  aside  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
In  his  hatred  against  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  he  devoted  to 
destruction  sixty  palaces,  only  twenty-four  of  which,  however, 
were  burnt  He  pronounc^  scntenccH  of  death  with  a 
frightful  volubility.  H:s  laazoroni  were  animated  with 
similar  feelings : they  carried  boat-hooks  in  their  hands, 
which  they  said  were  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  the  gentle- 
men from  their  horses.  Masaniello  at  times  felt  his  growing 
weakness : he  talked  of  abdicating  his  power  and  returning 
to  his  Ashing-nets  ; but  he  had  gone  already  too  far.  Some 
wretches,  among  whom  was  the  old  pric&t  Genoino,  who  had 
been  bribed  to  effect  Masaniello's  ruin,  encouraged  him  in 
his  mad  career.  On  the  Nth  of  July,  being  the  eighth  day 
of  the  insurrection.  Masaniello  took  it  into  his  head  to  pro-  , 
cecd  on  a party  of  pleasure  by  sea  to  the  Cape  of  Posilipo.  > 
The  viceroy  ordered  bis  barge  to  he  got  ready  for  him  : and  I 
Masaniello  went,  accompanied  by  musicians  and  followed  by 
an  immense  multitude,  who  crowded  to  meet  him  at  his 
landing.  On  arriving,  he  went  to  mass,  it  being  Sunday, 
and  then  threw  himself  into  the  sea  with  his  clothes  on. 
After  this  he  sat  down  to  supper,  at  which  he  swallowed  an 
enormous  quantity  of  the  strongest  countrv  wine,  and  was 
carried  home  in  a state  of  intoxication.  Next  day  he  re- 
paired. as  usual,  to  his  judgment-seat ; the  people  still  clung 
to  him.  and  he  wa.s  still  all-powerful : but  he  behaved  so 
outrageously  on  that  day,  that  his  friends  became  convinced 
of  his  insanity,  and  watched  him  during  the  night.  On  the 
morning  of  the  16lb,  being  the  great  holyday  of  the  Virgin, 
Masaniello  escaped  Hvim  the  care  of  his  friends  and  ran  to 
the  church  del  Carmine,  where  the  archbishop  was  perform- 
ing mass.  At  the  end  of  the  service.  Masaniello  ascended 
the  pulpit,  with  a cruciAx  in  his  hand,  and  harangued  the 
numerous  audience.  He  earnestly  and  pathetically  reminded 
them  of  what  he  had  done  forthem,  be  tore  his  clothes,  bared 
bis  breast,  and  showed  his  l>ody,  extenuated  by  watching  and 
continual  anxiety.  He  entreated  them  not  to  abandon  him 
into  the  hands  of  his  cuemies.  The  people  were  affected  by 
his  address,  but  all  at  unco  poor  Masaniello  relapsed  into 
one  of  his  Ats  of  aberration ; be  lost  the  thread  of  hit  discourse, 
and  talked  incoherently  and  wildly.  The  people  began  to 
laugh,  and  many  left  the  church ; Masaniello  was  taken 
down  from  the  pulpit  by  the  priests,  the  archbishop  spoke  to 
him  kindlv,  and  advjs^l  him  to  rest  and  calm  himself  awhile 
in  the  adjoining  cunvent.  He  was  taken  into  one  of  the 
cells,  whore  a change  of  clothes  was  given  him,  and  be  lay 
down  on  a couch  and  rested  a few  minutes.  Ho  soon  started 
up  again,  and  stood  looking  out  of  a window  in  a melan- 
choly mood  upon  the  tranquil  and  beautiful  bay  of  Naples, 
which  lay  stretched  before  him,  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the 
happier  times  w*hen  he  used  to  glide  on  the  waters  in  his 
fishing-boat,  when  all  at  once  cries  were  heard  in  the 
l•or^idor,  calling  him  by  name.  Armed  men  appeared  at  the 
t'ell-door.  Masaniello  turned  toward?  them : * Here  I am — 
tio  my  people  want  me  ? ' A discharge  from  their  arctuebuses 
was  the  wretches' answer;  and  Masaniello  fell,  exclaiming^. 

‘ Ungrateful  traitors!'  and  expired.  His  bead  was  cut  off. 
fixed  on  a pole,  and  c.arried  to  the  viceroy,  the  body  dragged 
through  the  streets  by  a troop  of  boys,  as  he  had  himself 
foretold  a few  days  before,  and  then  thrown  into  a diteh. 
The  revolt,  however,  was  not  yet  quelled : the  people,  after 
appointing  the  Prince  of  Massa  for  their  chief  wlwm  they 
soon  after  murdered,  chose  Qennaro  Anneae,  one  of  the  tII- 


lains  who  had  plotted  against  Masaniello's  life.  This  chief 
was  soon  superseded  by  the  D^e  of  Guise,  who  I'ame  to  try 
his  fortune  at  Nimles  as  the  representative  of  the  antient 
house  of  Anjou.  [^See  Gutss.] 

ANIMAL,  the  general  name  for  living  organized  beings. 
7'his  is  not  intended  as  a definition  : wo  purposely  abstain 
from  attempting  one.  The  claiaifl-'ation  of  animals  accord- 
ing to  Cmier's  system,  is  given  under  the  head  of  An  a- 
tomy, COMPARATITX. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM,  a pretendeil  agent  of  a pe- 
culiar nature,  supposed  to  be  ca{Mole,  in  some  mysterious 
mode,  of  producing  the  most  powerful  effects  on  the  human 
body.  The  rise  and  progress  of  animal  magnetUm  affortls 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  on  record  of  the  influence, 
through  the  imagination,  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  and  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  curious  cases  of  knavery  and 
credulity  in  the  histoiy*  of  the  delusions  of  the  human  mind. 
A brief  account  of  it  may  be  not  w ithout  amusement  and 
instruction. 

It  was  in  tho  year  1734  that  Mersburg  in  Swabia  had  the 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  Anton  Mesmer.  the  discoverer  of 
animal  magnetism.  This  celebrated  man  studied  physic  at 
Vienna,  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  the 
university  of  that  place,  in  the  year  I 776.  On  that  occasion 
he  published  an  inaugural  thesis  on  the  Injlufnee  of  the 
Plofielt  on  the  Human  Body.  It  chanced  that  the  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Vienna,  a Jesuit,  named  father  Hehl,  tho 
friend  of  Mesmer,  had  groat  fai\h  in  the  influence  of  the 
loadiitonc  on  human  diseases,  and  had  invented  steel  plates 
of  a peculiar  form  which  he  impri'gnated  with  the  virtues  of 
the  magnet,  and  applied  to  the  cure  of  diseases  • with  extra- 
ordinary success.’  Mesmer.  who  had  hia  own  notion  of  the 
virtues  of  the  magnet,  availed  himself  of  his  friend's  steel 
plates  to  employ  the  magnet  according  to  bis  own  peculiar 
views.  Wonderful  were  the  results  ; on  the  communication 
of  which  to  father  Hehl,  bis  friend  published  an  account  of 
them  ; but  in  this  account  he  attributed  all  the  cures  to  the 
form  of  the  plates,  and  spoke  of  Mesmer  a.s  a physician  whom 
ho  had  employed  to  make  his  experiments.  Meamer,  ex- 
prcs.Aing  great  indignation  at  this  representation,  accused 
Hehl  of  treachery,  and  of  endeavouring  to  turn  to  his  own 
advantage  a discovery  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  in 
the  confidence  of  friendship.  Hereupon  arose  a violent 
controversy*  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  Mesmer,  who. 
as  if  deriving  fresh  energy  from  discomfiture,  w*ent  on  w ork- 
ing greater  cures  than  before,  and  making  inoonipanthly 
greater  noise  about  them.  Nevertheless,  being  deserte<l  hy 
all  men  of  science,  who  universally  regarded  him  as  an  im- 
postor, he  was  obliged  to  quit  Vienna.  After  travulling 
some  time  in  different  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
continuing  ever)*  where  to  work  wonderful  cures,  at  last  in  a 
lucky  hour  he  set  out  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
year  1778.  His  first  care,  on  reaching  this  new  and  favour- 
able theatre  for  his  exploits,  was  to  procure  public  apart- 
ments for  the  treatment  of  patients.  And  thither  ipetHliiy 
Hocked  |>eer  and  peasant  in  such  numbers  that  his  apart- 
ments were  crowded,  and  hundreds  were  ready  to  attest  the 
wonderful  cures  wmught  upon  their  own  persons  by  the 
great  magnetizer.  In  the  general  excitement,  it  would  have 
been  wonderful  if  no  regular  member  of  the  medical  faculty 
bad  become  a convert.  Mesmer  found  a highly  useful  unc 
in  a certain  M.  d'Eslon.  who  openly  professed  his  converxum 
to  the  system,  and  who  practised  it  witli  so  much  success 
that  he  is  said  to  have  received  in  fees  from  his  patients  iir> 
less  a sum  than  100, QUO/.  The  disciple  in  this  pmcciMUsl 
further  than  was  altogether  satisfUctor)*  to  the  master. 
Mesmer  complained  bitterly  that  he  was  betraye<l  and 
ruined ; and  that  the  fruit  of  long  study  and  incessant 
watchings,  which  it  had  been  the  labour  of  his  life  to  bring 
to  perfection,  was  snatched  from  him  by  another.  He  nuw 
applied  to  the  government,  and  sucrct^ed  in  obtaining  the 
patronage  of  the  queen.  ' A chateau  and  its  lanils,  w herv 
lie  might  be  enable<l  to  continue  his  treatments  at  leisure 
and  independently  of  persecution,'  was  what  he  asked.  A 
life-rent  of  twenty  thousand  francs  per  annum,  and  in  lieu 
of  the  chfiteau  and  its  lands  another  sum  of  ten  thousand 
francs  a year  to  enable  him  to  select  a proper  situation  for 
the  treatment  of  his  patients,  were  actually  offered  him. 
The  offer,  howev'er,  was  coupled  with  one  condition,  namely, 
that  three  peraons  named  by  the  government  should  witneU 
and  report  upon  bis  proceedings.  Nevertheless  it  was 
sUpulaM  that,  even  if  the  report  of  those  persons  should 
prove  unfavourable,  the  sums  promised  him  aboukl  not  be 
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forfeited,  while,  if  favourahle,  he  might  look  for  the  mo«t 
splendid  rewards.  But  Meaner  wu  abarp-aighted  enough 
to  foreaee  that  the  report  would  not  be  farourable,  and  that 
the  reward  would  not  be  continued  if  undeacr\ed.  He 
therefore  suddenly  quitted  France  and  repaired  to  Spa. 
Thither  he  waa  followed  by  aeveral  patienta  of  rank  and  lor> 
tune,  who,  on  condition  that  he  would  communicate  to  them 
bia  doctrine  and  practice,  bound  thomaelvea  to  6nd  one 
hundred  persona  who  would  pay  him  each  2400  franca  for 
his  instructions.  The  sum  actually  raised  by  thia  subscrip* 
tion  amounted  to  340,000  franca,  nearly  equal  to  14.000/. 
sterling.  On  receiWng  thia  aura.  Meamer  returned  to  Paris 
and  recommenced  his  public  treatments.  Meantime  his 
disciples,  who  had  paid  thus  liberally  for  his  instructions, 
formed  themselves  into  what  they  termed  SociHh  (U  tUar’ 
monie,  for  the  purpose  of  gratuitously  propagating  the  doc* 
trines  of  animal  magnetism.  But  the  master  disputed  their  i 
right  to  do  this : the  disciples,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  they  had  purchased  the  privilege ; at  all  events  they 
resolved  to  exercise  it,  and  set  about  doing  so : and  now 
Mesraer,  seeing  no  prospect  of  making  any  further  personal 
advantage  by  his  discovery,  quietly  put  the  money  in  his 
urse,  quitt^  France,  retired  to  His  native  place,  and  gave 
iroself  no  further  trouble  about  the  success  or  the  failure  of 
animal  magnetism. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  discoverer:  of  the  discovery 
Mesroer  himself  gives  the  following  account:— * Anim^ 
magnetism  is  a tluid  universally  diffus^ ; it  is  the  medium 
of  a mutual  influence  between  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
earth,  and  animated  bodies ; it  is  continuous,  so  as  to  leave 
no  void  ; its  lubtilty  admits  of  no  comparison ; it  is  capable 
of  receiving,  propiq^ating.  communicating  all  the  iropmsions 
of  motion ; it  is  suscephble  of  flux  and  of  reflux.  The  ani- 
mal body  experiences  the  effectsof  this  agent;  by  insinuating 
itaelf  into  the  substance  of  the  nerves  it  affects  them  imme- 
diately. Tliere  ore  observed,  particularly  in  the  human 
body,  properties  analogous  to  those  of  the  magnet;  and  in 
it  are  discerned  poles  equally  different  and  opposite.  The 
action  and  the  virtues  of  animal  magnetism  may  be  com- 
municated from  one  body  to  other  bodies,  animate  and  ina- 
nimate. Tliis  action  takes  place  at  a remote  distance,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  intermediate  body ; it  is  increased,  re* 
fleeted  by  mirrors  ; communicated,  propagatofl,  augmented 
by  sound : its  rirtues  may  bo  accumulate  concentrated, 
transported.  Although  this  fluid  is  universal,  all  animal 
bodies  are  not  equally  susceptible  of  it;  there  arc  even 
some,  though  a very  small  number,  which  have  properties 
so  opposite,  that  their  very  presence  destroys  all  the  effects 
of  this  fluid  on  other  bodies.  Animal  magnetism  is  capable 
of  healing  diseases  of  the  nerves  immediately,  and  others 
mediately.  It  perfects  the  action  of  medkinea ; it  excites 
and  directs  talutorv  critet  in  such  a manner,  that  the  phy- 
sician may  render  himself  master  of  thorn ; by  its  means  he 
knows  the  state  of  health  of  each  individual,  and  judges  with 
certainty  of  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  progress  of  the 
most  complicated  diseases;  he  prevents  their  increase,  and 
succeeds  in  healing  them,  without  at  any  time  exposing  his 
patient  to  dangerous  effects  or  troublesome  consequences, 
whatever  be  the  age,  the  temperament,  and  the  sex.  In 
animal  magnetism  nature  presents  a universal  method  of 
healing  and  preserving  mankind.'  {Memoire  tw  la  Dicou- 
verte  du  Magnititme  Animal,  par  M.  Mesroer,  Paris,  1779, 
pp.  74,  et  sei}.  Ibid.  Avis  au  Lseleur,  p.  C.) 

Hie  mode  of  bringing  the  magnetised  under  the  influence 
of  the  magnetic  fluid  was  peculiar.  In  the  middle  of  each 
room  in  which  the  persons  to  be  treated  were  collected  was 

Jiloeed  a large  circular  vessel,  made  of  oak-wood  about  a 
ixit  or  a foot  and  a half  in  height : the  interitH'  of  this  vessel 
was  filled  with  pounded  glass,  iron  filings,  and  bottles  con- 
taining magnetised  water  arranged  symmetrically : the 
cover  or  upper  part  of  the  vessel  was  pierced  with  numerous 
boles,  in  which  were  placed  polishea  iron  rods  of  various 
lengths,  bent  snd  capsole  of  being  moved  : this  was  called 
the  ba^t  or  magnetic  tub.  The  patients  were  placed  in 
successive  rows  around  the  baquei,  and  each  had  one  of  the 
rods  of  iron,  the  end  of  which  ho  applied  to  the  part  of  his 
body  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  his  disease : a 
cord  passed  around  their  bodies  united  the  patients  to  one 
another,  and  somethoss  they  formed  a second  chain  by 
taking  hold  of  each  others  thumbs.  A piano-finte  was 
placed  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  and  various  airs  were 
played  upon  it,  sometimes  oeeompanied  with  the  sound  of 
the  voice  and  song.  The  magnetisar  held  in  his  hand  a 
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polished  and  pointed  rod  of  iron  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
tong.  The  baquet  was  a reservoir  of  magnetic  virtues ; its 
interior  arrangement  was  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating 
the  magnetic  fluid  ; the  rods  were  the  conductors  tor  trans- 
mitting it.  The  cords  around  the  bodies  of  the  patients  and 
the  other  chain  of  connection  by  the  thumbs  were  for  in. 
creasing  the  effects  of  the  fluid  by  communication.  The 
magnetiser  bad  previously  charged  the  piano-forte  witli 
magnetic  fluid ; the  person  playing  on  it  was  incessantly 
givfng  out  more ; the  sound  conducted  it  to  the  patients. 
The  purpose  of  the  music  was  to  put  the  patients  into  a state 
of  quiet ; to  give  them  agreeable  sensations,  and  thus  to  dis- 
pose them  to  receive  the  magnetic  action.  The  purpose  of 
the  magnetizer's  rod  was  to  ooneenlrate  to  a point  the  fluid 
which  issued  from  him,  and  thus  to  render  it  more  powerful. 
The  sick  persons  arranged  in  great  numbers  and  in  several 
rows  around  die  baquei,  thus  receive  the  inagnelism  by  all 
these  means ; by  the  iron  rods  which  convey  to  them  that  of 
the  baqttei ; by  the  cords  wound  round  tbeir  bodies ; by 
tbo  connexion  of  the  thumbs  which  communicate  to  them 
that  of  their  neighbours ; by  the  sound  of  the  piano-forte  or 
of  an  agreeable  voice  diffusing  the  magnetism  in  the  air ; 
by  tlie  finger  and  rod  of  the  magnetizer  moved  before  their 
faces,  above  or  behind  their  heads,  and  on  the  disea.sed 
parte,  always  observing  the  direction  of  the  poles ; by  the 
eye  of  the  magnetizer;  but  above  all  by  the  appUeatioQ  of 
his  hands  and  the  pressure  of  his  fingers  on  the  hypochon- 
dria and  on  the  regions  of  the  abdomen;  an  application 
often  continued  for  a long  time,  sometimes  for  several  hours. 
Meanwhile  the  patients  m their  different  conditions  present 
a varied  picture.  Some  arc  calm,  tranquil,  and  experience 
no  effect;  others  cough,  spit,  feci  slight  pains,  local  or  ge- 
neral beat,  and  have  sweatings ; others  again  are  agitated 
or  tormented  with  convulsions.  These  convulsions  are  re- 
markable in  regard  to  the  number  affected  with  them  and  to 
their  duration  and  force ; and  are  characterized  by  the  pre- 
cipitous involuntary  motions  of  all  the  limbs  and  of  the 
whole  body,  by  the  oonstriction  of  the  throat,  by  the  leaping 
motions  of  the  hypochondria  and  the  epigaslrum ; by  the 
dimness  and  wanaering  of  the  eyes;  by  piercing  shrieks, 
tears,  sobbing,  and  irngioderato  laughter.  They  are  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  a state  of  languor  and  reverie,  a kind 
of  depression,  and  even  drowsiness.  The  smallest  unfore- 
seen noise  occasions  shuddorings ; even  a change  of  tone 
and  measure  in  the  aim  played  on  the  piano-forte  influences 
the  patients,  a quicker  motion  agitating  them  more  and 
renewing  the  vivacity  of  their  convulsions.  Nothing  is 
more  astonishing  than  the  spectacle  of  these  convulsions ; 
one  who  has  not  seen  them  can  form  no  idea  of  them.  The 
spectator  is  equally  astonished  at  the  profound  repose  of  one 
part  of  the  patients  and  the  agitation  of  the  rest ; at  the 
various  accidents  which  are  repeated  and  the  sympathies 
which  are  established.  Some  patients  devote  their  exclusive 
attention  to  each  other,  rushing  towards  one  another,  smiling, 
speaking  with  affection  and  mutually  soothing  tbeir  crises 
All  are  under  the  power  of  tbo  magnetizer ; it  matters  not 
in  what  state  of  drowsiness  they  may  be— his  voice,  a look, 
a gesture  brings  them  out  of  it. 

Such  is  the  account  of  M.  Bailly,  who,  together  with  La- 
voisier, Franklin,  and  other  dislinguisbed  men  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  French  government  to  examine  into  thesa 
splendhl  pretensions.  These  commissioDers  report—*  Tliat 
this  pretended  agent  certainly  is  not  common  magnetism, 
for  that,  on  examining  the  baquet,  the  grand  resenoir  of 
this  wonderful  fluid,  by  means  of  a needle  and  electrometer, 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  the  presence  either  of  common 
magnetism  or  of  electricity' was  afforded;  that  it  is  wholly 
inappreciable  by  any  of  the  senses  or  by  any  mechanical 
or  chemical  process ; that  they  tried  it  upon  themselves  and 
upon  man^  others  without  being  able  to  perceive  anything  ; 
that  on  blindfolding  those  who  seemed  to  be  roost  suscep- 
tible to  its  influence,  all  its  ordinary  effects  were  produced 
when  nothing  was  ^ne  to  them  but  when  they  imagined 
they  were  magnetized,  while  none  of  its  effects  were  pro- 
duct when  they  were  really  magnettzed.  but  imagined  no- 
thing'was  done;  that,  in  like  manner,  when  brou^t  under 
a magnetized  tree  nothing  happened  if  the  subjects  of  the 
experiment  thought  they  were  at  a distance  from  the  tree, 
while  they  woe  immediately  thrown  into  conv'ulsions  if  they 
believed  they  were  near  the  tree,  although  really  at  a dis- 
tance from  it ; that,  consequently,  the  effects  actually  pro- 
duced were  produced  purely  by  the  imaginatioD ; that  these 
effects,  though  some  cures  might  be  wrought,  were  not  witb- 
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out  dangler,  since  tbe  convulsions  excited  were  often  violent 
and  exceedingly  apt  to  iprMd,  especially  among  men  feeble 
in  body  and  weak  in  mind,  and  almost  universally  among 
women  : and  finally,  that  there  were  parts  of  the  operation 
of  magnetizing  which  might  readily  be  turned  to  vuiious 
purposes,  and  that  immoral  practices  had  already  actually 
grown  out  of  them.’ 

Notwithstanding  such  a report  from  men  so  well  qualified 
to  form  a judgment,  animal  magnetism  oontinued  to  flourish 
to  such  a degree,  that  Dr.  Franklin,  writing  some  time  after 
this  rei>ort  h^  become  publio.  and  adverting  to  the  prone* 
ness  of  mankind  to  creauUty,  states  that  Mesmer  was  at 
that  time  getting  m<ire  money  in  the  shape  of  fees  than 
all  the  regular  physicians  in  Paris  put  together.  To  tlris  day 
the  belief  of  it  is  common,  if  not  gener^.  in  Holland.  Ger- 
many, and  other  continental  nations.  The  thing  never 
took  rout  in  England.  There  was  at  one  time  some 
danger  of  it.  but  it  was  prevented  by  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  a phyaieian  of  eminence.  A roan  of  the  name  of 
Perkins  ban  invented  a wonderfully  convenient  inatrument 
for  collecting,  condensing,  and  applying  animal  magnetism, 
compose*!  of  a metallic  substance,  and  called  the  metallic 
tractor.  For  this  instrument  he  bad  obtained  a patent,  and 
its  virtues  ho  set  forth  in  a work  bearing  tho  following  title — 
The  Efficacy  qf  Perkins' $ Patent  Metallic  Traeton  in  varioue 
Diseoeet  of  the  Human  Body  and  AnimaU  ; exemplified  by 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cases  from  the  first  literary  charac- 
ters in  Europe  and  America.  With  a Preliminary  Dts- 
cfturse  in  R^utation  of  the  Objections  made  by  Interest  and 
Prejudice  to  the  Metallic  Practice.  Dr.  William  Falconer, 
of  Bath,  haring  made  tractors  of  wood  so  exactly  resem- 
bling the  patent  tractors  that  it  was  impossible  fur  the  eye 
to  distinguish  between  the  one  and  the  other,  trie<l.  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Haygarth,  tbe  effect  of  these  fictitiouB 
tractors  on  a large  scale  on  patients  in  the  Bath  Hospital, 
and  produced  precisely  tbe  same  efieets  with  the  fictitious 
as  with  tbe  genuine,  affording  a demonstration  that  whatever 
effects  were  prtxluced.  were  produced  solely  by  the  imagina- 
tion. The  publication  of  these  cases  put  an  end  to  the  vir- 
tues of  the  metallic  tractors  in  England  ; but  wo  have  little 
cause  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  a.  greater  exemption  from 
credulity  than  our  continental  neighbours,  as  we  all  know 
by  very  recent  instances.  Nothing  can  prevent  the  success 
of  such  impoetors,  or  put  an  end  to  the  grievous  evils  they 
occasion,  but  the  difiuskm  among  tbe  people  of  sound  know- 
ledge iclative  to  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy,  the 
nature  of  diseases,  and  the  mode  in  which  remedies  operate 
in  their  prevention  and  cure.  See  Report  (f  Benj.  Franklin 
and  o/Aer  Commissioners  charged  op  the  King  of  France 
tcith  the  Examination  (f  Animal  Magnetism  as  now  prac- 
tised at  Paris.  Translated  from  the  Jh’ench,  with  an  His- 
torical /n/roduch'ofi,  8vo.  1 785  i The  Foreign  Review  and 
Continental  Miscellany,  No.  IX.  Nov.  18:19,  art.  Animal 
Magnetism. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  [See  Phtsioloov.] 

ANIMA'LCULES.  in  zoology,  is  the  name  which  has 
been  applied  to  small  animals  of  various  clasees,  which  can- 
not be  distinctly  soen  without  the  use  of  a microscope,  as 
the  minute  radiatw  animal  of  the  coral,  the  worms  found  in 
posie,  vinegar,  and  vegetable  infusions,  or  tbe  smaller  Crus- 
tacea found  in  pools,  as  the  minoculL  Some  uf  tliese  will 
be  roferred  to  under  their  proper  heads ; and  a general 
notice  of  them  will  be  found  under  Infvsobia. 

ANIO.  [See  Tbvehonx.] 

ANISE.  [See  Pihpbrwslla.] 

ANJAR,  a small  district  in  tbe  nrovince  of  Cutoh,  in 
Hindostan.  It  came  into  possession  o^he  English  in  1816, 
and  was  af^in  transferred  to  the  Kao  of  Cutch  in  1819.  in 
consideration  of  nn  annual  sum  of  88,009  rupees  to  be  paid 
to  the  East  India  Company  out  of  tbe  surplus  revenues. 
The  govemmont  of  the  district  is  still,  bowuver,  virtually 
exercised  by  the  Company,  by  means  of  a resident  oommis- 
sioner  dcpute<l  from  the  ]>residoncy  of  Bombay. 

The  country  of  Aiijar  is  extremely  arid,  and  suffers  much 
from  scarcity  of  water,  which  cannot  be  obtained  without 
sinking  wdls  to  a groat  depth  ; the  soil  also  ia  so  loose  and 
sandy  as  to  present  obstacles  to  fbrming  tanks.  It  has 
been  the  custom,  that  any  person  who  sinks  a well  at  bis 
own  expense,  in  an  uncultivated  tract,  should  become  enti- 
tled to  appropriate  to  bis  own  use  tbe  whole  of  tbe  land 
which  he  eould  irrigate  by  means  of  its  water.  The  Bombay 
government  having  on  interest  in  tbe  prosperity  of  the  ou^ 
tjvators,  has  caused  several  toahs  to  he  eoastnioted,  in  oon- 


sequence  of  whieb  tiilan  bos  been  extended,  ud  tbs  de 
thet  much  improved.  (Report  tf  the  House  cf  ComiiMMsai 
the  affairs  of  India,  Seesum  1832 ; Hamilton's  East  Inhe 
Gazetteer.) 

ANJAR,  the  capital  of  the  dUtriot  of  the  some  nsme,  ii 
in  2.3^  3'  N.  lat,  and  70^  11'  £.  long. 

Tbe  town  is  built  on  tlie  side  of  a bill,  about  Wn  nuk 
from  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  Tbe  fortificationa  ore  not  stn>n|[. 
the  walls  being  only  six  feet  in  thiekness.  and  «itb>Gi  i 
ditch.  Ai\iar  waa  beei^ed  and  taken  in  1816  by  a 
corps.  In  1819  it  experienced  the  shock  of  an  eartbqualr, 
by  which  nearly  one-hoif  of  the  bouses  wore  thrown  dusu. 
and  about  200  porsons  were  killed.  The  population  id  file 
following  year  was  estimated  at  10,0(Ki  souU.  (HaniilUai 
East  India  (JaseUeer.) 

ANJOU,  one  of  tbe  ptovinoee  or  military  govermneau 
into  which  France  waa  divided  bofore  the  revolution.  It 
includes  the  present  deportments  of  Maine  and  ]>>ire,  vah 
portions  of  several  of  the  surrounding  oites,  especisllT  d 
Sorthe,  Mayeniie,  and  Vienne.  It  comprehends  a psh  d 
the  volley  of  the  Loire,  by  which  river  it  is  traversed  id  i 
direction  from  oast  to  west,  and  it  is  watered  aUo  by  tie 
navigable  rivets  Loir  and  Sartbc,  which,  entering  tb» 
country  from  the  north-eoat,  unite  their  streams  and  bll 
into  tho  Mayenno,  (also  navigable,)  which,  rising  in  Nw- 
roandy  and  crossing  Maine,  enters  Ai^ou  from  tbe  nocth. 
The  Mayenne,  having  received  the  Sartbc  and  Loire,  p»M 
the  town  of  Angers,  and  falls  into  tlie  Loire.  AnoiW 
feeder  of  tbe  Mayenne,  the  Oudun.  which  flows  frum  tb* 
north-west,  is  also  navigable ; so  that  few  countries  vt 
mure  favoured  by  nature  with  tlie  means  uf  water-conm- 
ance  than  Uie  part  of  Anjou  north  of  the  Loire.  The  pin 
soutli  of  that  great  river  has  only  uuo  navigable  stream,  ibi 
Thouet,  which  falls  into  the  Loire  at  Saumur,  near  tbe 
western  extremity  of  tbe  province. 

Anjou  is  iKHinaed  on  the  north  by  Maine,  on  the  eut  by 
Touraine,  on  the  south  by  Puitou,  and  on  the  west  by  Btv- 
tagne.  Its  form  is  very  irregular,  especially  in  the  esit, 
where  the  district  of  Saumuivis  runs  out  to  the  Houtb-e>k 
betwoou  Touraine  and  Poitou.  Its  capital  was  Angcri. 
(sue  Amokxs.)  and  nearly  the  whole  country  wax  indudrd 
ill  the  biahoprick  of  which  that  town  was  the  seat. 

The  climate  of  Aiyou  is  healthy  and  mild  ; and  ths  wd, 
which  is  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  aiul  plains,  is  rkb 
in  \*anou8  productions.  (Enryclopedie  MetAodiquei  CM. 
Univ.  de  la  France,  &c.) 

ANJOU,  the  Duxes  and  Coorrs  of,  were  omon^  tk 
eariieet  nobloase  of  France.  Some  cbronioler  gives  the  btk 
to  llw  famous  Roland  Charles  tbe  Bold,  it  U said,  bs* 
stowed  tbe  province  upon  one  of  bia  oourtiera,  from  vbca 
tbe  first  family  of  counts,  in  general  named  Fulks,  van 
descended.  One  of  this  name  was  amongst  tbe  peers 
raised  Hugh  Capet  to  the  throne ; and  hia  descendsxti 
gallantly  defended  their  oounty  against  tbe  lords  of  Cbso- 
paigo.  of  Poitou,  and  of  Normandy.  A count  of  AqjM. 
also  styled  Fulko.  joined  the  early  crusades,  and  beevos 
King  of  Jeruaolem.  His  son  Gcof&ey  married  (in  II2*> 
Matilda,  or  Maud,  daughter  and  heiress  of  king  Hemy  I 
of  Englaad,  to  the  crown  of  which  kingdom  be  gars  u 
heir,  Henry  Plantagenet.  Thus  merged  the  first  bouM  6 
Aqjou.  Soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  province,  by  tk 
French,  it  was  bequeatlied  by  Louts  Vlll.,  in  1226.  to  b* 
fourth  son.  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  commenced  the  sceoo<i 
house  of  Anjou,  and  raised  it  to  a height  of  grandeur  and  n- 
nown  no  longer  proporliuncd  to  the  little  province  from  vludi 
it  derived  its  title.  He  espoused  tbe  daughter  of  Rsynstti 
Berenger,  last  count  of  Provence,  and  through  her  iobt- 
rited  that  extensive  fief,  including  the  greater  port  of  tbe 
south  of  France.  He  accompanied  his  brother  St.  Louu  » 
hia  crusade  to  Egypt,  when  lie  was  taken  prisoner  witb  (kt 
monarch,  but  soon  afterwards  ransomed.  His  ^veraoeot 
of  Provence  was  marked  by  rapacity,  overbearing  cn^' 
and  contempt  for  the  pnvilege.s  of  his  subjects.  Sudx 
however,  was  the  prince  whom  the  pope  selected  for  tbe 
throne  uf  Naples,  in  oppooition  to  Manfred  and  (ilolirsdA 
the  last  of  the  Hobenstaufien.  Tbe  pontiff  was  induced  b 
•elect  Charles  os  his  champion  by  the  report  of  his  gMi 
wealth,  and  Charles  was  for^  to  oeoept  by  the  ambiuao  d 
his  wife,  who  could  not  endure  that  she  alone  of  all  k; 
■iators  want  without  tbe  title  of  queen.  Charles  of 
thoK&m  made  his  prenoratione  in  men  and  money  for  tk 
conquest  of  Naples,  whilst  his  ally,  the  pope,  opened  to 
him  his  spirituel  treasures,  by  preeebing  e ontsi^  in 
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of  Chulet  agminst  Manfred.  The  Angevin  prince  invaded 
Italy  with  an  army  of  30,000  men.  in  1269,  but  that  year, 
and  almost  another,  parsed  away,  before  the  French  en- 
tered the  kingdom  of  Naples.  ManfVed.with  afbrceof  Nea- 
politans, Saracens,  and  Arabians,  took  post  not  far  fh>m  Be- 
neventum  in  the  plain  of  Orandella.  The  French  accepted 
with  alacrity  the  Mttle  that  was  offbred,  and  It  was  fought 
with  the  utmost  gallantry  on  both  sides.  The  Neapolitan 
nobles,  however,  at  last  deserted  thrir  prince,  who  instantly 
tearing  his  crest  from  his  helmet  to  prevent  hia  being  recog- 
nised. rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and  was  slain.  The 
rictory  declared  for  Charles,  who  made  the  most  cruel  use 
of  it  Not  only  was  no  mercy  shown  in  tbo  field,  but  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Beneventum  was  given  up  with  its 
pimulation  to  the  brutal  fVirv  and  avarice  of  the  soldiers. 
A^r  this  consummation  of  his  crusade,  Charles  of  Anjou 
made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Naples.  His  govern- 
ment bore  the  same  stamp  with  his  conquest ; it  was  but 
a succession  of  oppression  and  rapine.  The  pope  himself 
was  obliged  to  reproach  the  new  sovereign  of  his  choice, 
with  employing  * none  but  robbers  and  brigands,  to  whom 
adultery  and  rape  were  as  familiar  as  spoliations.’  Such  is 
the  pope's  rocom  of  the  eflects  of  the  crusade  preached  by 
himself 

Charles  of  Anjou,  as  head  of  the  Guelphic  party  in  Italy, 
was  more  than  sovereign  of  Naples.  Ramifications  of  the 
two  great  parties  disputed  Tuscany  also,  and  Charles  marched 
to  cfa^sc  hi.s  enemies,  the  Ghibelins,  f^m  that  country.  In 
this  enterprise  also  ho  succeeded,  and  the  Guelphs  ^ Flo- 
rence procured  his  nomination  os  political  chief  of  that  city 
for  a period  of  ten  years. 

The  Ghibelin  party,  however,  rallied.  They  summoned 
young  Conradin,  nephew  of  ManfVed,  from  Germany  to 
support  their  cause,  and  the  young  prince  advanced  with 
a small  but  valiant  army  of  Germans  into  Italy.  Recalled 
to  the  south  by  the  disaffection  of  the  Neapolitans,  Charles 
was  able  to  offer  no  effectual  resistance  to  Conradin,  till  the 
itiN'ader  penetrated  through  the  Abmzzi  into  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  * Never  was  a country,'  says  Sismondi,  * more 
fnrmea  for  a protracted  war  of  defence  by  its  mountains  and 
its  shepherd  nice,  yet  the  fate  of  Naples  has  always  been 
decided  by  battle  in  the  plain.'  (See  Abruzzo.)  So  was  it 
now.  The  armies  met  at  Tagliscoszo,  5000  on  the  German, 
and  3000  on  the  Neapolitan  side.  Of  these  3000,  Charles 
placed  800  in  ambush,  and  with  them  waited  till  the  Ger- 
mans,  having  routed  the  rest,  were  scattered  in  the  pursuit. 
He  then  quitted  his  ambush,  and  gained  an  easy  \ictory. 
Conradin  was  taken  in  flight.  Charles  did  not  blush  to  bring 
his  young  competitor  to  a mock  trial,  when  he  was  of  course 
ctindoraned  to  death.  This  infaraons  sentence  pronounced 
against  the  rightful  prince,  so  stirred  up  the  indignation  even 
of  Charles's  friends,  that  his  very  son-in-law,  Robert  of  Flan- 
tiers,  struck  the  judge,  whilst  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  the 
sentence,  with  a blow  that  proved  mortal.  But  this  did  not 
prevent  young  Conradin,  together  with  his  friends,  amongst 
whom  was  the  duke  of  Austria,  from  being  brought  to  exe- 
cution, which  took  place  in  one  of  the  great  squares  of 
Naples,  Charles  of  Anjou  wan  present  with  all  his  court. 
"When  Conradin  laid  down  his  head  for  the  executioner,  he 
flung  his  glove  amoi^t  the  weeping  crowd,  thus  chal- 
lenging an  avenger.  The  glove  was  picked  up  and  carried 
to  don  rcter  of  Aragon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Manfred,  and  who,  under  this  claim,  became  the  competitor 
of  the  House  of  Anjou. 

For  the  time,  however,  Charles  reigned  without  opposi- 
tion, not  only  over  Naples,  but  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  An 
interregnum  of  the  pontificate  left  Rome  at  his  disposal, 
whilst  almost  all  the  cities  of  Lombardy  imitated  Florence 
in  acknowledging  him  a.s  their  protector,  and  in  swearing 
allegiance  to  him.  Hod  Charles  limited  his  views  to 
Italy,  he  might  perhaps  have  formed  an  independent 
kingdom  of  that  country,  but  his  boundless  ambition  drew 
him  off  to  other  enterprises,  and  instead  of  founding  hia 
ilominion  in  Italy,  he  began  to  aspire  after  that  of  the  East. 
His  superstition,  too,  seemed  to  lead  him  astray;  he  was 
guilty  of  great  crimes,  and  he  could  not  neglect  an  opportu- 
nity of  washing  them  away.  This  induced  him,  when  his 
brother  St.  I/)uis  set  out  upon  a new  crusade,  to  assume  the 
cross.  Charles,  however,  arrived  at  Tunis  only  in  lime  to  tako 
command  of  the  array  which  the  death  of  St.  Louis  had  left 
without  a leader,  and  having  satisfied  his  vow,  Charles  has- 
tened to  make  peace  on  condition  that  Tunis  should  he 
tributary  to  Sicily.  Gain  was  ever  his  first  object.  In  re- 


turning, he  c^onfisoated  all  the  vessels  of  his  alliea,  the  Ge 
nocse,  which  had  been  wrecked  in  a stom.  claiming  them 
as  waifs,  although  they  had  been  damaged  in  the  service 
of  transporting  his  army. 

But  Cbaries's  power,  and  his  dream  of  founding  an  em- 
pire in  Italy,  were  overthrown  by  the  hands  that  bad 
raised  him.  A pope  was  electe<L  (Gregory  X.,)  who  bad  at 
heart  the  interest  of  Christianity,  more  than  those  of  a 
party.  Instead  of  crushing  the  Ghibelins,  be  sought  to 
reconcile  them  to  the  Guelphs,  and  in  order  to  remove  the 
anarchy  of  Germany,  he  procured  the  nomination  of  an 
emperor  in  the  person  of  Rodolph  of  Hamburgh.  This 
was  raising  a dangerous  rival  to  Charles,  who  hsd  bitlierto 
ruled  the  north  of  Italy  in  the  character  of  Imperial  Vicar, 
conferred  on  him  by  the  pope.  But  old,  bereft  of  spirit, 
and  conscious  of  the  general  hatred  borne  to  him,  Charies 
was  unable  to  make  any  effectual  resistance.  After  a 
year  or  two  of  vain  manoeuvres  and  complaints,  be  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  great  object  of  his  amlution,  and 
cede  to  Rodolph  the  hold  which  he  had  usurped  over  the 
north  of  Italy. 

A vacancy  of  the  pontificate  enabled  Charles  to  rally  hri 
party,  and  recommence  his  machinations  for  empire.  By 
surrounding  the  conclave  which  met  at  Viterbo,  and  getting 
rid  of  the  cardinals  obnoxious  to  him,  ho  succeeded  ii^ro* 
curing  the  nomination  of  a pope  in  his  interests.  From 
Martin  IV.,  (so  (he  pontiff  was  called,)  he  obtained  the 
preaching  of  a new  crusade,  directed  however,  not  against 
the  north  of  Italy,  but  of  Greece.  It  was  by  occupying  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  that  ChariM  hoped  to  rise  supe- 
rior to  Rodolph,  and  make  good  eventually  his  imperial 
claim  on  Italy  itself.  Whilst  engaged  in  preparations  for 
this  groat  project,  Peter  of  Aragon  was  making  similar  pre- 
parations for  attacking  Sicily  and  Naples.  Peter  gave  out 
(hat  he,  too,  was  proceeding  upon  a crusade,  but  the  French 
and  papal  courts  divined  bis  intentions,  and  gave  due  warn- 
ing to  that  of  Naples. 

Charles  had  raised  an  enemy  amongst  his  own  subjects 
more  active  and  deadly  than  any  kingly  rivaL  This  was 
John  of  Procida,  a Sicilian  noble,  a partisan  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstauffen,  and  who  had  suffered  confiscation  and  exile 
on  that  account  This  man  never  rested,  even  during  the 
years  of  Charles's  greatest  triumph  end  power,  from  ex- 
citing disaffection  towards  him.  For  this  purpose  he  visited 
Sicily  to  form  a league  amongst  the  nobles  and  people  of 
the  island  against  the  French.  He  undertook  to  negotiate 
with  Genoa,  with  Venice,  and  with  the  pope  himself,  a 
league  for  that  purpose.  He  joumeved  oven  to  Constan- 
tinople, represented  to  the  emperor  l^tseologus  the  designs 
of  Charles,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  for  the  king  of 
Aragim  a subsidy  from  the  (Wok.  Peter  fitted  out  a 
powerAil  fleet.  But  an  accident  in  the  mean  time  set  fire 
to  that  train  of  diseffection  and  rebellion  which  John  of 
Procida  had  prepare<l  in  Siciljr. 

It  was  on  Easter  Monday,  m the  yw  1282,  a day  conse- 
craU-d  in  Catholic  countries  to  a mixture  of  gaict)'  and 
religion,  that  the  citizens  of  Palermo  set  ou^  according  tc 
custom  to  hear  vespers  at  the  church  and  village  of  Montc- 
reale,  not  far  distant.  The  French  soldiers  and  autho- 
rities unsuspectingly  joined  the  proceMion,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  did  not  refrain  from  taking  liberties 
with  the  young  fomalos  whom  they  met  or  whom  they  ac- 
companied. One  Frenchman,  more  l>old  than  the  rest, 
under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms,  forbidden  to  a Sicilian , 
seized  a young  girl,  and  thrust  hia  bond  into  her  bosom. 
The  betrothed  of  the  girl  instantly  pierced  the  Frenchman 
with  his  own  sword.  This  act  was  a signal ; it  corre- 
sponded so  frilly  to  the  intentions  and  feelings  of  all  pre- 
sent, that  the  cry  of  ' Death  to  the  French'  ran  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  The  deed  accompanied  the  word,  and  every 
Frenchman  in  the  procession  was  assassinated,  whilst  the 
vesper  bell  was  still  sounding.  Excited  by  blood,  the  assas- 
sins rushed  back  to  Palermo  to  complete  their  massacre 
Not  a Frenchman,  save  one.  eacaped : all,  to  the  numlicr 
of  4000,  were  butchered ; and  even  Sicilian  women,  who 
had  married  Frenchmen,  suffered  the  same  fate,  in  order 
that  progeny  of  the  hated  strangers  might  be  eradicated 
from  the  island. 

This  massacre,  notorious  under  the  name  of  the  Stcii'mn 
Veepers,  was  of  course  the  signal  of  revolt.  John  of  Pro- 
cida hastened  to  Peter  of  Ara^n.  who  after  some  delay 
landed  in  Sicily,  and  assumed  the  title  of  iti  monarcK. 
His  admiral,  Roger  do  l»ria.  sailed  for  Messina,  to  wbi^ 
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plare  Cbarie*  had  laid  liege,  and  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  capturing  Charlesa  fleet*  and  defeating  all  liis  projecU  of 
Tenseanoe.  The  Angevin  prince,  in  despair,  acknowledged 
these  disasters  as  the  just  judgment  of  Providence,  and  only 
prayed  that  his  inevitable  ruin  might  not  at  least  be  preci-  j 
pitate.  His  anger  against  his  competitor  was  not  the  less 
outrageous.  Despairing  or  impatient  of  tho  tedious  method 
of  warfare,  Charles  challenged  Peter  of  Aragon  to  single 
('orabat ; and  Peter,  whose  object  was  to  gain  time,  I 
accepted  the  challenge.  Bordeaux  was  flxod  on  as  the 
place  of  combat,  which  was  to  take  place  between  Utc 
monarchs  in  person,  each  supported  by  a hundred  knights; 
and  it  was  solemnly  agreed  on,  that  Sicily  was  to  tho  ; 
prise  of  the  victor.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  1 5th  of  May, 
1*283,  Charles  of  Anjou  appeared  at  the  head  of  a hundred  j 
knights,  whilst  his  brother  king  Philip  tho  Hardy  of  France,  | 
approached  with  an  army.  Peter,  however,  derauired.  Ho  i 
coroi>lained  of  the  presence  of  a French  army,  of  tho  in-  | 
sccuritv  of  the  place  of  rendexvous.  not  guaranteed,  as  was 
agreed  on.  by  Edward  of  England.  The  king  of  Aragon,  ; 
therefore,  either  did  not  make  his  appearance,  or  appeared 
but  for  a moment  to  make  his  protest,  and  instantly  retreated 
to  Spain.  Thus  the  challenge  of  Charles  senud,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  to  delay,  rather  than  hasten,  a decision. 

Charles  now  set  about  collecting  a new  fleet  and  forces 
in  Provence,  to  which  the  pope  coiitribuled,  as  usual, 
tho  promise  of  an  indulgence,  and  the  sacreil  name  of  a 
crus^e.  But  whilst  thus  engageil  in  recruiting,  the  fleet ' 
w'hich  be  already  possessed  at  Naples  was  defeated  by 
Roger  de  Ixria,  and  bis  son,  u'ho  commanded  it,  was  taken 
risoner.  Charles  hastened  to  repair  this  frcsli  disaster ; 
ul  in  vain.  The  vigour  of  his  character,  as  well  as  of  his 
cause,  was  gone ; and  whilst  endeavouring  to  muster  ships 
and  form  a junction  between  bis  fleets,  Charles  of  Anjou 
died  at  Foggia  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  at  the  age  of 
M*venty*flve  years,  in  the  early  part  of  1*285.  Villani,  the 
noreniino  historian,  has  sketched  his  character  minutely,  ' 
(-ailing  him  ‘ sago,  severe,  and  magnanimous,  much 
dreaded,  more  famed  than  any  prince  fur  royal  dignity, 
of  few  words,  but  great  activity,  sleeping  little,  laughing  | 
never,  and  taking  no  pleasure  in  mimes  or  poets,  or  , 
courtesans.’  Chanes  of  Anjou  had,  in  fact,  many  great  i 
qualities ; and  no  prince  certainly  bad  ever  greater  oppor-  | 
tunitios.  Had  he  made  tho  most  of  them,  he  might  per* 
haps  have  founded  an  empire  in  Italy.  His  reign,  however, 
not  only  destroyed  his  own  hopes  of  such  an  achievement, 
but  that  of  las  countrymen  ever  after.  Henceforth  the 
hatred  borne  to  the  French  by  the  Italians  was  greater  than 
tho  hate  borne  by  them  to  the  Germans,  who  have  ever 
since  preserved,  with  the  exception  of  a few  intervals,  their 
predominance  in  the  peninsula. 

The  posterity  of  Charles  of  Anjou  continued,  notwith- 
standing, to  fill  fora  time  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  also  that 
of  Hungary.  Itis  rather  as  monarchs  oftbese  countries,  than 
as  counts  of  Anjou,  that  their  history  is  to  be  read  or  written, 
since  of  course  they  had  liecome  uUer  strangers  to  this  pro- 
vince, and  to  France  itself. 

In  consideration  of  this,  king  John  of  France  reunited 
Anjou  to  the  crown,  giving  it  soon  after  in  appanage  to  his 
sun,  I>ouis,  who  thus  commenced  the  thinl  house  o?  Anjou. 
The  county  was  elevated  into  a duchy,  by  an  ordinance  of 
John,  in  1360,  and  Louis  is  thus  the  first  of  the  ducal  house. 
He  was  bom  in  1339,  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  father  at 
the  battle  of  Poictiers,  arKl  remained  long  in  England. 
Wearied  at  length  with  captivity,  he  fled  ftom  that  countrv’, 
and  refused  to  return,  notwithstanding  all  the  persuasions  of 
John,  who  entreated  him  to  keep  nis  parole  and  return. 
After  the  death  of  king  John,  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  en- 
trusted with  many  commands  by  his  brother  Charles  V.,  in 
all  of  which  ho  displayed  rapacity  and  cruelty.  The  title  of 
A njou  seemed  contagious  in  conveying  these  qualities.  .Still 
Charles  at  lus  death  appointed  iJouis  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, who  made  use  of  his  power  to  further  his  own  personal 
intercbts.  Instead  of  consulting  tho  prosperity  of  France,  j 
tho  regent  sought  to  amass  wealth  fur  the  purpose  of  after- 
wards conquenng  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  Jeanne, 
tho  heiress  of  the  last  house  of  Anjou,  had  given  him  a title 
by  .iduption.  Tho  pope,  as  usual,  secondetl  the  attempt  of 
the  French  prince,  and  Louis  was  accordingly  cruHtUKl  king 
of  Siedy  ami  Jerusalem  at  Avignon  in  1382.  Ho  then  led 
his  armies  to  the  conquest  of  Naples,  but  they  [lerished,  as 
l^mi.s  did  himKclf,  bv  disease,  in  13S4. 

Hilt  son,  Louis  fl.,  duke  of  Anjou,  was  also  crowpod 


king  of  Sicily  by  the  pope.  Three  times  ho  essayed  to 
render  himself  master  of  Naples,  and  on  one  occasion  he 
defeated  his  rival,  LadUlas,  lu  battle.  But  all  his  efforts, 
united  to  tlie  {wpal  support,  were  unable  to  lessen  the 
repugnance  of  the  soutnem  Italians  to  the  French.  Far 
from  concmering  Naples,  he  was  unable  to  defend  Aniou 
from  the  English,  who  continually  ravaged  it.  He  died  in 
U17. 

Louis  III.,  son  of  the  last  duke,  attacked  Naples,  in  1420, 
with  some  success,  but  was  beaten  off  by  his  competitor, 
Alphonso  of  Aragon.  In  1423,  he  renewed  the  attempt, 
aided  by  the  duke  of  Milan.  The  armies  of  this  prince 
brought  Louis  in  triumph  to  Naples,  but  while  he  was 
victorious  in  Italy,  Alphonso  was  ravaging  Provence.  Louis, 
however,  still  persisted  in  prosecuting  his  conquest ; be  laid 
siege  to  Tarentum,  but  died  soon  after  at  Cosenra,  in  1434. 

He  was  succeeded,  not  so  much  in  his  kingdom  as  in  his 
claim,  by  his  brother  Ren6,  surnamed  the  Good  king  Rcm^, 
who  not  only  failed  in  recovering  the  Italian  empire  of  his 
famiiv,  but  was  dispossessed  of  Anjou  itself  by  Louis  XI. 
[See  REiy*'.] 

From  the  days  of  Louis  XI.  tho  title  of  Anjou  lay  dor- 
mant, whilst  tlie  sovereigns  of  France  themselves  prose- 
cuted their  claims  to  Italian  dominion,  as  heirs  of  the  An- 
gevin princes.  With  Francis  I.  these  hopes  expired.  His 
successor,  Henry*  II.,  lH>stowed  the  duchy  of  Anjou  upon  his 
third  son,  who  bore  this  title  when  elevated  to  the  throne 
of  Poland.  As  this  prince,  however,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  France,  he  is  better  known  under  the  name  of  Henry  111., 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Henry's  younger  brother, 
at  first  duke  of  Alcnron.  succeeding  to  tho  title  of  Anjou, 
is  lK»t  known  under  tnis  latter  name. 

This  prince  was  born  in  1554,  and  was  first  christened 
Hercules,  a name  that  was  aflerw'ards  changed  for  that  of 
Francis  ot  confirmation.  He  had  the  small-pox  very- 
young,  and  was  so  * horribly  spoiled'  that  his  mother. 
Catharine  of  Mcdicis,  took  a dislike  to  the  boy.  and  sent 
him  to  Amlioisc  to  be  cilucatcd  apart  from  his  brothers  and 
from  the  court.  Having  unco  vieited  this  place,  Catharine 
spAe  of  him  as  ‘ a little  moricaud  (black),  who  had  notlung 
but  war  and  tempest  in  his  bead.'  The  young  prince  natu- 
rally returned  his  mother's  aversion:  and  this  may  have 
been  the  original  cause  of  his  liberality  of  opinion,  since  it 
threw  him  into  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Catharine's 
enemies,  the  Huguenots.  The  duke  of  Alcn^on,  such  w as 
the  title  he  first  bore,  was  much  attached  to  Coligny,  their 
leader,  who  exerted  himself  to  dra*w  tho  young  prince  to 
his  party.  According  to  queen  Margaret's  ^^cmoi^s.  the 
Huguenots  had  promised  her  brother  Francis,  at  a very- 
early  epoch,  to  procure  for  him  the  principality  of  Flanders  ; 
and  when  the  negotiations  lictwecn  Elizabeth  and  the  first 
duke  of  Ai\jou  were  growing  bopelci>s,  Coligny  mentioned 
to  Walsingham,  how  much  more  desirable  a husband  for 
Elizabeth  the  duke  of  Alen9on  w-ould  prove  than  his  bro- 
ther. The  idea  was  acted  upon  aflerwards;  and  the  duke 
of  Montmorency  in  person  propoMnl  prince  Francis  as  a 
husband  to  the  queen  of  England.  She  wrote  over  for  an 
account  of  his  person,  which  was  far  from  favourable.  Ho 
was  too  young,  it  seems,  and  too  small : and  though  Catha- 
rine dc  Medicis  wrote  to  remind  Elizabeth  that  heroes  were 
of  small  stature,  Du  Guesclin  himself,  the  famous  constable, 
being  no  more  than  four  feet  high,  and  added  in  excuse  of 
her  son's  youth,  that  his  beard  was  beginning  to  grow, 
still  Elizabeth  showed  herself  more  politic  than  amorous. 
The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  soon  aRcr  occurred, 
created  a distance  and  aversion  between  the  two  courts. 

On  that  occasion  the  duke  of  Alen9on  maintained  an 
honourable  part.  He  so  openly  expressed  his  abhorrence 
of  the  event,  and  his  admiration  for  Coligny,  that  he  be- 
came as  much  an  object  of  suspicion  as  any  of  the  Hu- 
guenots. He  was  sent  against  La  Rochelle,  as  to  a school 
of  martial  orthodoxy,  where  he  was  nearlv  killed  by  a shot 
from  tho  ramparts.  Returning  to  court,  ke  found  himself 
more  a captive  than  anything  else,  with  Heni^'  of  Navarre, 
the  future  Henry  IV.,  as  his  companion.  Rivalry  in  their 
amours  preventctl  tho  princes  from  agreeing  perf(*ctly.  but 
the  duke  of  Alcn9on  not  the  less  joined  in  all  the  projects 
and  conspiracies  of  tho  Huguenots.  They  now  conceived 
other  hopes  for  him.  Charles  IX.  was  lingering  under  a 
mortal  malady ; his  brother,  the  next  heir,  was  in  Poland. 
Tlic  Protestants  h<^>od  to  elevate  the  duke  of  Alcn9un  to 
the  throne  in  his  place ; thus  excliannng  a monarch  wh<>m 
they  detested,  Igr  one  who  (kTourpa  their  own  opinionsi 
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A plot  was  accordiiiKly  formed.  A Huguenot  insurrectk>n 
was  to  take  place ; the  duke  of  Alen^on,  Henry  of  Navarre, 
and  the  prince  of  Condi  were  to  Hy  secretly  from  court  and 
join  it.  The  queen  herself  was  to  be  surprised  at  St. 
Oerroains.  This  promising  scheme  utterly  failed  through 
the  perlldy  and  weakness  of  him  whom  it  was  design^ 
cluedy  to  benefit.  The  duke  of  Alencon.  instead  of 

aping  at  the  appointed  moment,  hurried  to  his  mother's 
feet«  and  confessed  the  whole  affair.  The  consequence  was 
the  arrest  of  all  who  were  implicated,  and  the  failure  of  the 
enterprise.  To  render  the  act  more  base  on  the  part  of 
Alencon,  the  whole  weight  of  vengeance  fell  upon  ms  con- 
fidents and  followers. 

Whatever  had  been  tlie  motive  which  had  infiuenced 
the  duke  of  Alencon  in  betraying  his  friends,  ho  reaped  no 
advantage  from  the  act  Catharine  of  MedJds  took  him 
ai.d  Henry  of  Navarre  with  her,  when,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  l5c.,  she  went  to  welcome  Henry  HI.  on  his  re- 
turn from  Poland.  She  presented  them  as  prisoners  to  the 
new  king,  who  at  first  seemed  severe,  but  inflicted  no 
punishment.  The  duke  of  Alencon  continued  at  court, 
the  rallying  point  of  opposition  to  Henry ; opposition,  iiow- 
ever,  w hich  was  os  trivial  as  the  character  of  the  two  princes. 

At  length  the  duke  of  Alen9on.  becoming  reconciled  to 
the  Huguenots,  who  once  more  trusted  him,  entered  into 
more  manly  schemes  of  vengeance.  He  escaped  from  court 
m the  autumn  of  U75,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
armies  raised  by  tlio  reformers.  The  king  had  not  the 
vigour  rei|uisitc  to  march  against  his  brother ; and  he 
knew,  perhaps,  that  under  such  a chief  his  enemies  were 
nut  much  to  be  dreaded.  Instead  of  an  army,  Catharine  sur- 
rounded her  person  with  a score  of  beauties,  and  proceeded 
to  entice  the  mutinous  princes  to  colloquies,  where  seduc- 
tion was  the  means  of  negotiation.  A truce  first,  and  a 
pouco  alterwards,  were  the  fruit  of  a year's  show  of  hostility. 
'Hie  duke  of  Alencon  secretly  proposed  to  desert  his  party 
once  more ; but  the  Huguenot  chiefs  insisted  upon  favour- 
able terms,  which  they  obtained,  in  name  at  least,  in  1676. 
'i'ho  duke,  on  his  part,  obtained  advantages  equally  fa-  | 
vourable ; lettera  patent  being  soon  after  issued,  wliich 
gave  him  the  duchies  of  Anjou,  Tourraine,  and  Berri.  | 

lit  tikis  arrangement,  however,  the  negotiators  on  both  ' 
Sides  may  be  said  truly  ' to  have  reckoned  without  their  1 
host.'  The  Catholics,  disgusted  with  the  weakness  of  the  | 
monarch,  formed  the  league,  which  soon  rendered  the 
uriicles  of  peace  null.  The  Protestants  on  their  side,  little  | 
trusting  to  empty  promises,  kept  armed  and  in  an  hostile 
pu>turu.  and  Henry  of  Navarre  was  now  rising  amongst  them  ^ 
to  fill  the  place  of  honour  that  the  now  duke  of  Anjou  hod 
ceded.  AVar,  in  couscquence,  recommenced,  and,  strange' 
to  say,  the  duke  of  Anjou  himself  oppeared  in  command  of  I 
a Catholic  army.  { 

In  perusing  the  history  of  these  times,  it  is  difficult  to 
Mv' where  most  ticklcooss  is  found,  whether  in  princes,  or 
111  the  people.  After  having  turned  against  the  Huguenots, 
and  even  sacked  one  of  their  towns,  the  duke  of  Anjou  was 
>1111  trusted  by  them,  and  when  overtures  were  made  to 
him  by  the  malcontents  of  the  Low  Countries,  several  of 
the  leading  Protestants  forsook  Honry  of  Navarre  for  the 
banner  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  Sully  himself  was  of  this 
number.  Henry  was  afflicted  by  this  desertion,  but  re- 
marked, tbat  Anjou  had  * so  litt'e  courage,  so  little  address, 
and  so  false  a heart,  that  he  would  soon  throw  away  ail  the 
adiantagen  tbat  fortune  placed  at  his  command.' 

Catharine  of  Medicis  and  Henry  HI.,  reconciled  to  their 
son  and  brother,  now  laboured  to  procure  for  the  duke  of 
.\njou  those  very  prizes  tbat  Coligny  had  before  sought 
to  give  him — the  sovereignty  of  Flanders,  and  the  hand  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  When  the  States  asked  for  French  aid, 
cicry  facility  and  support  was  given  by  the  king  towards 
the  raising  of  an  army  for  his  brother : at  the  head  of  this 
tlie  duke  of  Anjou  roarclieil  against  don  John  of  Austria. 
He  had  at  first  some  success,  but  not  being  so  well  received 
by  the  Flemings  as  he  cx{>octod.  his  career  of  conquest  was 
.suspended.  In  pursuance  of  the  other  part  of  iiis  scheme, 
he  iiad  dcputeil  to  Elizabeth  his  envoy,  Simier.  The 
French  manners  and  gallantry  of  this  {lersonage  quite  won 
the  English  queen,  who  threw  off  much  of  her  habitual 
prudery,  and  Iwgan  to  entertain  serious  thoughts  of  marry- 
ing Anjou.  She  made  him  a present  of  a considerable 
v,i'D  of  money,  and  went  so  far  tbat  articles  of  marriage 
uc(v  drawn  up.  Fortune  seemed  on  all  sides  to  favour 
the  duku. 


He  was  elected  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  in  1581, 
and  took  wssession  of  Cambray  in  spite  of  the  prince  of 
Parma.  Thus,  crowned  with  honour,  the  duke  hastened 
over  to  England  to  terminate  in  person  his  suit  with  the 
queen.  Nothing  could  be  more  brilliant  or  warm  than  bis 
reception.  When  he  stooped  to  kiss  the  hand  of  Elizabeth, 
she  substituted  the  English  custom  of  offering  the  mouth. 
Agreements  of  the  closest  alliance  were  concluded,  and  in 
token  of  her  affection  she  gave  him  a ring,  which  she  placed 
upon  his  hand  in  public.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  gracious- 
ncss,  however,  ebuds  began  to  arise.  Leicester  and  other 
counsellors  were  jealous  and  averse ; the  people  of  Lon- 
don grew  clamorous  in  their  dislike  of  a popikh  prince,  a 
dislike  much  increased  by  the  conduct  of  the  French,  which 
was  turbulent  and  licentious.  One  of  them  drew  his  dagger 
and  pursued  a foe  into  the  private  cabinet  of  the  queen ; 
and  nearer  acquaintance  enabled  both  Elizabeth  and  the 
English  to  form  a true  judgment  of  their  proffered  allies. 
The  queen  at  length  hesitated.  The  habitual  caution  ol 
her  character  got  iho  better  of  her  temporary  whim ; and 
at  the  end  of  three  sleepless  nights  she  sent  for  her  suitor 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  by  demands  that 
amounted  to  a refusal.  She  wanted  Cklais,  she  could  not 
tolerate  his  religion,  and  not  satisfied  with  her  own  argu- 
ments. she  called  in  Hatton  to  repeat  them  to  the  prince. 
Tlio  duke  naturally  roiled  at  tho  inconstancy  of  women, 
especially  of  the  English,  and  was  about  to  depart  instantly ; 
but  Elizabeth  did  all  to  soffen  his  disappointment  and  he? 
own.  She  detained  him  for  months,  feasted,  and  promised, 
and  avoided  him  ; beguiling  both  him  and,  perlraps,  herself 
with  liopes  of  a union  which  her  prudence  could  never  permit. 

At  length  the  duke  of  Anjou  took  his  departure  from 
England  to  govern  the  Netherlands.  Bred  up  at  the 
French  court,  however,  he  had  no  idea  of  a sovereign 
whose  authority  was  to  be  shackle<l  in  any  way,  either  by 
the  institutions  of  a country,  or  even  by  his  own  most  solemn 
oaths.  The  son  of  Catharine  of  Medicis  was  not  to  be 
thus  restrained.  The  duke  of  Anjou  appeared  to  assume 
tho  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  detensination 
to  usurp  despotic  authority,  and  trample  on  the  citizens  as 
well  os  the  family  of  Orange. 

Unaccustomed  to  the  display  of  popular  and  personal 
independence,  ho  mistook  the  rival  intluonce  of  the  princo 
of  Orange,  and  of  the  citizens  in  the  several  towns,  br 
insults  to  his  dignity  and  treason  to  his  rights.  Instead 
of  making  use  of  such  means  to  overcome  them,  as  were 
allowed  and  might  have  succeeded  with  the  Flemings,  he 
formed  a conspiracy  similar  to  those  which  disgraced  tbe 
annals  of  France  at  that  epoch.  He  proposed,  in  fact,  to 
seize  the  Flemish  fortresses  by  means  of  his  soldiers,  and 
thus  to  bridle  the  turbulence  of  on  independent  people.  But 
be  mistook  the  character  of  the  people.  The  Flemish 
citizens  mastered  his  soldiers  everywhere;  the  people  of 
Antwerp  especially  made  a successful  resistance,  and  not 
only  Anjou  himself,  but  the  French  were  expelled  by  the 
united  force,  and  amidst  the  general  execrations  of  the 
country.  It  was  thus  that  another  prince  of  Anjou  had 
caused  his  countrymen  first  to  be  detested,  and  then  driven 
from  Italy.  The  name  is  linked  with  the  chief  political 
failing  and  chief  disasters  of  the  nation. 

From  this  hour  tbe  duke  of  Anjou  sunk  into  insigni- 
ficance. Ho  was  too  low  in  fortune  and  in  character  to 
mingle,  or  to  have  intluonce  in  any  party,  or  in  any  struggle. 
He  expired  soon  after,  in  1684,  at  Chfileau  Thierry,  be- 
queathing to  his  royal  brother  his  creditors,  * whose  suh- 
sianoe  and  tears  and  suffering,'  they  being  chiedy  his  own 
servants,  * lie  dragged  with  him  to  the  grave.’  Such  were 
the  worda  of  his  testament.  His  brother  Henr)',  in  Ueu  of 
paying  the  300,000  crowns,  to  which  his  debts  amounted, 
preferreil  expending  *200.000  on  a pompous  funeral. 

ANJOU  AN.  (See  Awxouan.] 

ANKER,  a measure  of  wine  and  spirits,  particularly  of 
the  latter,  formerly  in  use.  containing  1 0 old  wine  gallons,  or 
imperial  gallons,  that  is,  2310' 62  cubic  inches.  This 
measure  is  also  in  use  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
comparison  between  the  ankers  of  difl'erent  places  is  in  the 
tabic  underneath.  A full  account  of  the  other  measures 
connected  with  it  may  l>e  found  in  Kelly's  Cambiti, 
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Danzig  . . . 

. . 9*900 

8*250 

Hamburg  . . 

. . 9 '663 

7-969 

Oldenburg 

. . 10-988 

9-167 

Pernau  . . . 

. . 10*233 

8*528 

Revel  . . . 

. . 11*172 

9*310 

Riga  .... 

. 10*333 

8*611 

Russia  . . . 

. . 9*738 

8*115 

Rotterdam  . . 

. . 9*998 

8-332 

Rostock . . . 

. . 9*562 

7*968 

Stettin  . 

. . 13*700 

U*417 

Sweden  . . . 

. . 10*372 

8-643 

ANKARSTROEM  (JOHN  JAMES),  a Swede,  born 
m 1 759,  of  a family  then  rcoenlly  ennobled.  He  wat  placed 
in  the  kinf^'s  f^ards  as  ensitn^.  but  left  the  service  when 
only  twen^'-four  yeara  of  af(e,  having  obtained  the  honorary 
or  brevet  rank  of  captain  in  the  armv : he  then  retired  to  hii 
patrimonial  estate  in  the  country.  He  seems  to  have  been 
early  diasatisded  with  Guttax'us  111.  on  account  of  the  change 
that  king  had  effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
At  the  IXet  of  1772.  Gustavus  c urtailed  the  power  of  the 
senate,  or  high  nobility,  who  were  tift  then  possessed  of  an 
almost  unlimited  authority,  and  he  was  in  this  attempt  sup- 
ported by  t)>e  other  three  orders,  especially  by  the  cititens 
and  the  peasants,  who  were  tired  of  the  irresponsible 
oligarchy  of  the  senators : but  the  king  having  thus  wrested 
the  power  from  the  nobles,  took  it  to  himself,  and  ruled 
almost  absolutely.  This  caused  as  much  dissatisfaction 
among  the  popular  estates  as  his  former  measures  had 
caused  among  the  high  nobility.  (See  Gustavus  111.)  An- 
karstroeni,  who  did  not  himself  belong  to  the  high  nobility, 
seems  to  ba\'e  sympathised  more  in  his  political  discontent 
with  the  popular  orders  against  the  absolute  power  attained 
by  the  king.  He  was  accused  of  having  spoken  againot 
the  king  before  an  assembly  of  peasants,  and  although  the 
charge  could  not  be  proved  against  him,  he  was  confined 
first  in  the  castle  of  Wisby,  in  the  islsnd  of  (^hlsnd, 
snd  sfterwards  transferred  to  other  fortresses : be  was,  how- 
ever. at  last  released.  Ankarstroem  was  present  at  Stock- 
holm in  t/89,  when  the  king,  after  suppressing  the  senate 
and  arresting  the  most  refractory  members  of  the  nobility, 
came  in  person  to  their  Chamber,  which  be  had  previously 
surrounded  with  his  soldiers  in  order  to  force  them  to  assent 
to  his  innovations.  Ankarstroem  spoke  with  great  vebe- 
roeoce,  even  in  the  king's  presence,  against  the  violation  of 
the  constitution,  snd  his  *p0^h  made  s considerable  im- 
pression on  the  assembly.  The  execution  of  colonel  Hcestko, 
an  officer  of  the  army  of  Finland,  who  had  opposed  the 
king's  orders  and  refuel  to  act  on  the  oflTensive  against  Rus- 
sia, on  the  ground  that  the  war  had  not  been  sanctioned  by 
the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  seems  to  liave  filled  the  measure 
of  Ankarstroem's  resentment  against  Gusta^nis.  It  appears 
that  it  was  then  that  he  first  thought  of  murdering  the  king, 
without  being  connected  witli  any  other  conspirators ; but 
failing  in  afterwards  witii  several  disaffiected  nobles,  among 
others  counts  Horn  and  Ribbing,  he  communicated  to  them 
bis  purpose,  and  they  encouraged  him  in  his  determination. 
They  first  tried  to  seize  the  king  at  Gefia,  where  he  had 
convoked  the  Diet  for  1792,  but  being  tba*arted  in  their 
design,  they  at  last  determined  to  strike  the  blow  at  a 
masked-ball  where  the  king  was  to  be  present,  on  the  16tir 
March,  1793.  Count  Horn  agreed  that  ho  should  point  out 
the  king  among  the  crowd  to  Ankarstroem.  Gustsvus  re- 
ceived sn  anonymous  note  warning  him  not  to  go  to  the 
bsll,  but  be  disregarded  the  advice,  and  went  in  a domino 
dress.  As  he  was  pacing  down  the  bsll,  leaning  on  count 
Ersen's  arm,  Horn,  followed  by  Ankarstroem,  accosted  the 
king,  saying,  Good  day,  fair  mask."  At  these  words,  which 
were  the  signal  agreed  upon,  Ankarstroem  fired  a pistol 
loaded  with  two  balls,  and  dangerously  wounded  the  king  in 
the  thigh.  He  was  not  then  recognized,  snd  wont  out  of 
the  hall  unme^ted.  After  the  assembly  had  dispersed,  a 
pistol  and  a dagger  were  found  on  the  tloor.  The  armourer 
whose  name  was  on  them,  deposed  that  he  had  lately  sold 
them  to  Ankarstroem.  who  was  then  arrested  in  his  house ; 
on  his  first  examination  he  was  subjected  to  the  torture, 
but  he  was  afterwards  tried  brfore  the  ordins^  tribunals. 
He  acknowledged  his  crime,  but  denied  having  any  ac- 
complices. He.  however,  oonfessed  that  several  persons 
know  of  bis  determination.  He  was  condemned  to  be 
publicly  whipped  with  rods  for  three  successive  days,  and 
then  to  be  beheaded  after  having  his  right  hand  cut  off*. 


Tbe  king  bad  expired  a few  days  after  reoeiving  tbe  vroaad, 
Ankantroem  went  to  the  scaffold  with  resignation ; he  was 
then  only  thirty-three  years  of  age.  Many  other  persons 
were  arrested  and  tried ; two  of  them  destroyed  themaelves, 
but  nono  were  executed.  Counts  Ham  and  Ribbing,  and 
colonel  LUientbolm,  were  banithetl  for  lifie.  The  report  of 
Ankarstroem's  trial  was  published  at  Stuokholm 

ANKLAM,  a strong  town  of  Hither  Pomerania,  in 
l^ssia.  lying  on  the  river  Peene,  twenty  miles  south-east 
of  Grei^wtld.  Its  port  enables  it  to  cany  on  a brisk  inter- 
oourae  with  other  oountriea,  and  it  possesses  considerable 
manufactures  of  woollens,  linens,  leather,  and  tobacco.  By 
the  census  of  1 83) , its  population  appears  to  have  amounted 
to  6386. 

Anklam  is  tbe  capital  also  of  a circle  of  the  same  name 
in  the  government  of  Stettin,  which  circle  contains  23^00 
inhabitants. 

ANNA  BOLE'FN.  [See  Bolxyn.] 

ANN  A COMNENA,  the  daughter  of  Alexius  Cnnne- 
nus  1.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  boro  Dec.  1.  1083,  best 
known  as  the  author  of  the  Alextad,  a work  written  in  Greek, 
containing  the  history  of  her  father's  life.  She  was  the 
favourite  child  of  Alexius,  and  her  talents  were  sedulously 
cultivated  by  an  education  comprehending  the  study  of  elo- 
quence, poetry,  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  Plato  and  Aristotle  (see  her  preface  to  tbe  Ai^Ttad) : 
and  me  voice  of  loyal  admiration  soon  pronounced  that  her  ac- 
quirements surpassed  those  of  her  most  skilful  masters.  She 
married  Nicephoros  Biyennius,  a man  of  high  birth,  and  of 
high  Literary  attainments.  Presuming  on  parental  partiality, 
she  solicited  Alexius  to  name  her  husband  (or  his  successor, 
to  the  exclusion  of  her  brothers,  John  and  Isaac ; and  in  this 
attempt  she  was  assisted,  if  not  mainly  prompted,  by  her 
rooUier,  tbe  empress  Irene.  Pressed  on  this  subject^  the 
dying  emperor  uttered  some  allusion  to  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  which  drew  from  Irene  tlie  unfeeling  speech.  * You 
die,  as  you  have  lived,  a hypucrite.'  Alexius  died  Aug.  IS. 
1118.  and  John  Comnenus.  the  lawful  heir,  possessed  him 
self  of  tbe  royal  signet,  and  became  master  of  the  palace, 
and  of  the  empire.  Disappointed  ambition  drove  Anna  to 
conspire  against  her  brother's  life.  All  was  prepared,  but 
fear  or  remorse  induced  Bryennius  to  absent  himself  at  the 
moment  of  action ; and  in  her  passionate  disappointment 
the  prineess  exclaimed,  that  * nature  had  mistaken  the  two 
sexes,  and  endowed  Bryennius  with  tbe  w>ul  of  a woman. 
On  tbe  discovery  of  the  meditated  treason,  the  life  and 
fortune  of  Anna  liecame  justly  forfeited.  Her  life  was 
spared  by  the  clemency  of  John,  tbe  best  and  greatest  of 
the  Comnenian  princes ; but  her  palace  and  treasures  were 
confiscated,  and  bestowed  upon  a friend  of  the  empernr 
who  proved  how  well  he  deserved  favour,  by  declining  the 
gift,  and  interceding  for  the  criminal.  The  guilty  prin- 
cess escaped  with  no  further  punishment  than  a forrea  re- 
tirement from  the  world,  and  exclusion  from  the  splendour 
and  intrigues  of  a court.  Thus  thrown  on  herself,  alie  re- 
lieved tlie  heaviness  of  her  solitary  hours  by  composing  the 
Alexiadj  a history  of  her  father's  life  and  reign  in  fifteen 
books,  from  1069,  twelve  years  before  he  ascended  the 
throne,  to  his  death  in  1 1 18.  She  completed  it  in  1148,  and 
died  in  the  same  year.  The  Alexiud  is  distinguished  by  an 
air  of  filial  piety  both  as  regards  the  person  and  the  fkrae  of 
Alexius.  Aware  that  she  was  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of 
partiality,  she  professes  to  have  cumparod  her  own  impres- 
sions. drawn  fWim  the  intimacy  of  relationship,  wfth  all  that 
had  been  said  and  written  by  the  most  competent  judges.  She 
describes  herself  as  having  lived  in  melancholy  solitude  for 
the  lost  thirty  years,  without  hope,  and  without  fear.  €ir- 
gotten  by  the  world  and  forgetful  of  it,  and  declares  truth 
to  be  more  dear  to  her  than  even  her  father's  memoiy.  Rut 
the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  stylo  doe>  not  conftnn 
these  high  pretensions.  The  b^k  is  ovorloadc<l  by  rhetori- 
cal display,  and  by  the  affectation  and  misplaced  obtrusion 
of  science.  Individuality  of  character  is  IokI  in  indiscrimi- 
nate panegyric,  and  the  likeness  is  rendered  suspicious  bv 
the  bareface<l  flattery  of  the  portrait.  The  most  curious  und 
important  part  of  Anna's  history,  as  of  her  father's  reign, 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  first  crusade.  It  is  often  at 
variance  with  tho  Latin  authorities,  and  on  no  point  more 
BO  than  on  the  character  of  Alexius.  The  comparison  of 
these  conflicting  statements,  with  due  allowance  for  the 
prqudioes  of  each  party,  affords  some  chance  of  approxi* 
mating  to  the  truth 

The  Alexiad  forms  a part  of  the  collection  of  Bvznnrmc 
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biatflriani.  The  flnt  eoraptete  edition  of  it  weepubluhed 
at  Paris,  1651.  by  the  Jesuit,  Pouuinea.  vitb  a Lahn  trans- 
lation and  fflossury.  It  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
the  presKlent  Cousin.  A serios  of  valuable  iMtes  on  it, 
by  the  learned  Du  Fresne.  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
Hifitnria  of  John  (.'imiamus,  containing  an  account  of  the 
reigns  of  John  and  Manuel  Coinneuus.  There  is  a German 
translation  of  the  Alexiad,  in  the  historical  colloctioa  of 
F.  Schiller,  Jena,  1 79U. 

ANNA  IWANOWNA,  empress  of  Russia,  was  the 
.second  daughter  of  the  esar  Iwan  or  John  1..  the  elder  bro- 
ther of  Peter  the  Great,  and  for  some  time  his  associate  on 
the  throne.  She  was  Iwm  on  the  bth  of  February,  (O.S.,) 
1694.  In  1710  she  was  married  to  Frederic  William,  duke 
of  Courland,  who  die<l  in  1711.  On  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  Peter  11.,  on  the  29th  (rf*  January,  1730,  without 
i^?.uc,  it  was  pretended  by  tho  Dolgorouckis,  who  for  some 
tune  had  been  the  ruling  favourites  uf  the  lute  monarch, 
that  he  had  left  a will  appointing  their  sister,  tho  princess 
Catherine  Dolgoroucki,  to  whom  ho  had  been  betrothed,  his 
suci'ussor.  The  project  of  rai.sing  that  lady  to  the  throne, 
however,  miscarried,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a want  of 
union  among  the  heads  of  the  powerful  family  by  whom  it 
had  been  contrived.  l*he  duchess  dowager  of  Courland 
was  elected  by  the  council  of  state,  the  senate,  and  tho  prin- 
cipal niilitar}’  officers  then  at  Moscow,  who  assembled  in  the 
Kremlin  immediately  after  the  emperor's  death  for  the  pur- 
pose uf  determining  who  should  wear  the  crown.  The  object 
uf  the  persons  who  composed  this  meeting  unquestionably 
WO.S  to  reduce  the  government  of  Russia  to  a limited  mo- 
narchy, or  rather,  jierhaps,  to  an  aristocratical  form.  They 
did  not,  however,  take  tlieir  measures  with  either  the  good 
management  or  the  boldness  requisite  for  so  great  an 
undertaking.  For  the  present  they  deemed  it  necessary  to 
name  a successor  to  the  late  emperor,  and  the  duchess  Anna 
was  unanimously  fixed  upon,  being,  it  is  believed,  indebted 
fur  this  preference  to  her  residence  at  so  great  a distance 
from  the  capital  as  would  give  the  projectors  of  the  revolu- 
tion lime  to  strengthen  themselves  in  their  position  before 
she  could  make  her  appearance.  Her  cider  sister,  the 
duchess  of  Mecklenburgn,  who  was  then  in  Moscow,  was 
passed  over  on  tlu)  pretence  that  she  had  forfbitnl  her  claim 
to  the  throne  of  Russia  by  having  married  a foreigner.  Tho 
princess  Eliiabeth  also,  the  daughter  uf  Peter  the  Great, 
who  afterwards  became  empress,  was  in  the  palace ; but 
although  her  surgeon,  on  hearing  of  tho  death  of  tho  em- 
peror. ran  immediately  to  her  chamber,  and  pressed  her  to 
present  herself  to  the  people  and  assert  her  title  to  tho 
crown,  she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  room. 

The  Empress  Anna,  however,  was  not  simply  called  upon 
to  auume  the  vacant  throne.  Seven  articles  or  conditions 
were  attached  to  tho  invitation  that  was  sent  to  her,  to  which 
slic  was  required  to  give  her  consent  before  being  per- 
niiUed  to  reign.  These  conditions  went  to  subject  the 
crown  entirely  to  the  power  of  tho  nobility ; and  it  was  pos- 
sibly calculated  by  their  authors  that  Anna  would  at  once 
reject  them.  To  take  her  by  surprise,  all  those  present  at 
the  meeting  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  reveal 
to  any  one  what  bad  been  done.  One  individual,  however, 
the  count  Jagouzinski,  defeated  this  scheme  by  sending  a 
Courier  to  the  duchess,  who,  in  spite  of  the  guards  placed  on 
the  road,  contrived  to  reach  Mittau,  where  she  was,  just  in 
time  to  make  her  acquainted  with  what  had  taken  place 
befuro  the  deputies  from  the  council  of  state  arrived.  Tlio 
•dvicc  sent  by  Jaaouzinski  was,  that  she  should  unho- 
simtinaly  promise  whatever  was  asked  of  her,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  him.  She  followed  this  counsel,  and  immediately 
set  out  for  Moscow. 

She  arrived  in  the  capital  on  the  20th  of  February.  For 
a few  days  she  dissembled  her  designs.  But  on  the  8th  of 
March,  having  previously  made  all  the  necessary  urrangc- 
ioerits  to  secure  success,  she  assembled  the  council  uf  state 
2nd  the  senate  in  the  palace,  at  all  the  avenues  of  a hich  her 
guards  had  been  stationed  with  their  pieces  loaded,  and  dis- 
playing before  them  the  papers  which  she  had  signed,  de- 
cla^  her  promises  annulled  as  having  been  fraudulently 
ebuined,  and  announced  herself  empress  and  autocrat  of  aU 
the  Kussias,  with  tlvo  full  authority  and  prerogatives  which  her 
aiirektors  eqjoyed  The  revolutionary  party,  struck  with 
•urpnsc  and  consternation,  acquiesced  wi^out  an  attempt 
at  resistance ; while  hy  the  people  generally  the  intelligence 
of  what  had  taken  place  was  received  with  tumultuous 
n^oiciogt.  Thus  terminated  the  laat  of  the  only  two  at- 


tempts lo  limit  the  royal  poWer  which  ai«  recorded  in  tho 
history  of  Russia ; the  former,  which  was  equally  unsuccess- 
Ad#  being  that  which  was  ma^  in  1613.  on  tho  elcctioD  of 
the  czar  Micliael  Fedoruwitz,  the  founder  of  the  reigning 
house.  The  banishment  of  the  Dolgorouckis,  tlie 
uf  the  council  of  state  and  the  nomiiiaiiun  of  another,  and 
the  remodelling  of  the  army,  quickly  followed  these  events. 
In  January,  1 732,  the  empress  left  Moscow,  and  took  up  her 
residence  at  Petersburg. 

One  of  tho  first  acts  uf  the  ne»  reign,  after  these  domestic 
matters  had  been  arranged,  was  to  enter  into  a treaty  with 
Denmark,  witli  which  power  Russia  had  lMH)n  in  a state  of 
hostility  since  the  lime  of  Peter  the  Great.  Anuther  treaty 
was  alw  soon  after  made  with  Persia,  by  which  several  of 
the  conquests  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  had  been  found  only 
sources  of  expense  to  Russia,  were  restored  to  that  power. 
About  the  same  time  an  embassy  arrived  at  Petersburg  from 
China,  being  the  first  which  bad  ever  been  sent  from  that 
country  to  any  Eurojiean  court. 

This  peaceful  policy,  however,  wa.s  soon  interrupted.  On 
the  11th  of  February,  1733,  Augustus  11.  king  of  Poland 
died  suddenly  at  Warsaw,  and  the  tllrec  powers  of  France, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  were  immediately  embroiled  in  a con- 
test respecting  the  succession  to  tho  vacant  throne.  France 
supported  Stanislaus  Lescinski,  who  had  formerly  been 
king,  but  had  been  deprived  of  his  crown  by  the  result  of 
the  groat  battle  of  i^ultuwu.  in  1 7U9  ; and  the  two  other 
powers  joined  to  bring  about  the  nomination  of  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  tho  sun  of  the  late  sovereign,  afterwards  Au- 
gustus 111.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  Russia  bad  roanlied 
a body  of  20.U00  troops  into  Poland  ; and  on  tho  22d  of 
February',  1734,  the  count  Lacy,  who  <x)mmanded  them, 
sat  down  before  Danzig,  which  held  out  for  Stanislaus, 
fleld-marshsl  Munich  soon  after  arrived  and  took  the  com- 
mand ; under  whose  conduct,  notwithstanding  all  the  eflurtai 
of  the  French  to  raise  the  siege,  the  town  was  forced  to  sur- 
render on  the  30th  of  June.  Count  l^cy  was  the  following 
year  sent  into  (rortnany  to  assist  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
with  a body  of  lO.UOU  men,  who  advant^  as  for  as  the 
Rhine,  and  were  the  first  Russian  troops  which  had  ever 
been  seen  in  the  centre  uf  Europe. 

In  the  amrse  of  the  same  year  an  expedition  was  sent  to 
the  Crimea  against  the  Tartars  inhabiting  the  steppes  be- 
tyvecn  that  peninsula  and  the  Ukraine,  who  had  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  incursions  into  the  Russian  territwv. 
This  led,  in  1730,  to  hostilities  with  Turkey.  The  war  was 
uonductcil  by  field-marshal  Munich ; and  the  principal 
operations  uf  the  first  campaign  were  the  capture  of  Perecop 
un  tho  I St  of  June,  after  a short  attack,  and  of  Azof  on  the 
29th,  after  a siege  of  three  months,  by  count  I^cy.  Various 
other  places  of  less  imrortancewere  also  forced  to  surrender; 
and  the  Turks  and  Tartars  were  beaten  wherever  they 
showed  themselves.  The  operations  of  the  next  sea.son  were 
on  a larger  scale.  On  the  1 3th  of  JuK  the  town  of  Ocksa- 
kow  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  Russian  troons  after  a 
bombardment  of  two  days,  the  victors,  however,  being  in- 
debted for  their  speedy  success  to  a fire  which  broke  out  in 
the  town  and  threatened  its  destruction.  A subsequent 
attempt  of  the  Turks  to  recover  the  place  was  unsuccessful, 
after  having  cost  them  2U,(J00  men.  In  the  course  of 
this  year  also,  Austria,  in  conformity  with  a treaty 
which  bad  been  conclude  between  the  two  powers,  came 
to  the  aid  uf  Russia  in  this  new  war.  'Hie  operations 
uf  the  emperor's  troops,  however,  were  as  unfortunate 
as  tbuse  uf  the  Russian  army  were  the  reverse ; and 
after  the  war  had  been  continued  in  these  circum- 
stances for  nearly  two  years  longer,  in  the  course  uf  which 
time  tlie  most  important  event  was  the  capture  by  marshal 
Munich  of  the  town  of  Chockzim,  un  the  31st  uf  August, 
1739,  Austria  was  compelled,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
in  the  same  year,  to  conclude  the  treaty  uf  Belgrade,  by 
which  she  gave  up  Belgrade  and  Servia  to  Turkey ; and  in 
consequence  Russia,  whose  troops  had  now  passed  tho 
Pruth,  was  alsu  a few  weeks  after  obliged  to  make  peace, 
and  to  restore  lo  the  Turks  Ockzakuw  and  all  her  other 
c'unquests,  except  Azof,  the  foriiflcaliuns  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  stipulated  should  be  destroyed.  The  year 
before  the  question  of  the  Polish  succession  bad  been  settled 
in  favour  of  Augustus  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  concluded 
on  the  1 8th  of  September. 

l*ho  peace  with  Turkey  was  proclaimed  at  Petersburgh 
on  the  26th  of  February,  174U.  Towards  the  end  of  Sep 
tember  the  empress  was  taken  ill,  and  although  no  a]^re- 
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hemions  were  entertained  at  Aral,  the  attack  soon  assumed 
a serious  form.  When  she  found  herself  in  this  state,  she 
proceeded  to  arrange  the  succession ; and  on  the  1 8lh  ‘Of 
O^ber.  the  prince  Iwan,  the  son  of  Anthony  Ulrick, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  grandson  by  hitrootW  of  the 
empress's  elder  sister  Catherine,  being  then  a child  only 
three  months  old,  was  publicly  declared  grand  duke  of 
Russia,  and  successor  to  the  throne.  This  matter  having 
been  settled,  the  empress  died  on  the  ‘28tb  of  the  same  month.  I 

The  empress  Anna  had  & considerable  share  of  the  ability 
which  has  long  distinguished  the  imperial  family  uf  Russia. 
The  manner  in  which  she  ronductea  herself  on  coming  to 
the  throne  showed  great  decision  of  character,  and  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  affairs  of  the  empire  were  managed 
throughout  her  reign  may  be  taken  as  a general  proof  of 
her  superior  talents  and  judgment.  She  wus  not,  however, 
a very  popular  sovereign,  owing  principallv  to  the  many  acts 
of  oppression  which  were  perpetrated  in  her  name  by  her 
favourite  Biron.  as  he  called  himself,  his  true  name  being 
Bieren,  a minion  whom  she  had  raised  from  a low  condition 
to  be  gentleman  of  the  chamber  in  her  court  at  Courland, 
and  wlmm,  having  brought  him  with  her  to  Russia,  she 
eventu^Iy  forced  the  nobility  of  Courland  to  elect  as  their 
duke.  Biron  was  really  the  ruler  of  Russia  during  the 
whole  of  the  reign  of  Anne.  On  herdeath-bed,  she  also  ap- 
pointed this  person  regent  of  the  empire,  till  her  successor 
should  attain  his  eighteenth  year ; but  her  signature  to  tlie 
paper,  by  which  this  disposition  was  made,  is  said  to  have 
been  obtained  partly  by  fraud  and  partly  by  force.  Biron  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  dignity,  having  before  the  end  of  the 
ear  been  seizw  by  a body  of  conspirators,  and  soon  after 
wished  to  Siberia.  In  one  important  respect,  Anna  did 
something  to  reform  the  gross  habits  of  the  Russian  court, 
namely,  by  discountenancing  and  putting  down  as  far  as 
she  could  the  drunkenness  in  which  both  men  and  women 
had  been  accustomed  to  indulge.  Only  one  nobleman, 
prince  Kourakin,  it  is  said,  hud  her  permission  to  drink  as 
much  as  he  pleased.  The  empress  also,  although  there  was 
a great  deal  of  deep  play  at  court,  never  would  herself  play 
for  money.  Her  favourite  amusements  were  music  and 
theatrical  entertainments.  It  was  in  her  reign,  in  1736, 
that  the  first'Italian  op>era  was  played  at  Petersburgh.  In 
1739,  the  famous  palace  of  ice  was  built  by  her  directions, 
on  occasion  of  the  raarriago  of  prince  Galitzin  with  a pea- 
sant girl,  the  newly-wedded  pair,  as  a part  of  the  frolic, 
being  compelled  to  pass  the  night  in  one  of  the  rooms,  all 
thefurniture  of  which,  including  the  bed  in  which  thev 
slept,  was  of  the  same  material  with  the  building  itself.  A 
full  and  excellent  account  of  this  reign,  and  especially  of 
the  military  events  by  which  it  was  distinguished,  has  been 
given  by  the  baron  de  Manstcin  in  his  Memoir*  of  Rutsia 
fmm  1727  to  1744.  An  English  translation  of  this  work 
from  the  baron's  manuscript  was  published  in  1 7 70,  under 
the  superintendence  of  David  Hume. 

ANNABERG,  a town  in  tho  Erzgebirg  (ore-mountain 
dtttrict)  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  2s00  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  containing  $500  inhabitants.  It  has  considerable 
manufactures  of  cotton-loce,  bobbinet.  and  ribbons,  and 
trades  in  silver,  tin,  cobalt,  and  marble,  which  it  receives 
from  the  neighbouring  mines  and  works.  Annaberg  has 
a handsome  church,  orphan  asylum,  and  high  school.  It  is 
about  thirty-six  miles  south-west  of  Dresden. 

ANNAGOONDEY.  [See  Bisnaghur.] 

ANNAH,  a town  on  me  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
about  34*^  13'  N.  lat,  41°  SO'  E.  long.,  where  the  river 
makes  a small  bond  to  the  north-east.  Opposite  the  town 
IS  a line  of  cultivated  islands.  The  town  consists  of  a long, 
narrow,  winding  street,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  the  , 
base  of  the  hills  which  here  line  the  Euphrates.  This  nar- : 
row  strip  is  occupied  by  the  town,  and  has  numerous  date 
groves,  which  overhang  the  clay  buildings.  The  town  con- 
tains about  sixteen  mills,  some  for  irrigating  the  grounds 
and  otliert  for  grinding  wheat.  Annah  contains  the 
remains  of  four  antient  castles,  one  of  which  is  on  the 
largest  island  ; there  are  two  mosques,  and  a beautiful 
minaret,  eighty  feet  high.  There  is  a manufactory  of  coarse 
cloth  for  Arab  cloaks ; much  wool  is  prepared,  and  some 
cotton.  The  number  of  houses  is  about  1800.  On  the  left, 
or  west  bank,  the  hills  rise  abruptly,  and  are  without  wood ; 
the  boat-passage  is  along  this  bank  as  far  os  the  last  and 
largest  of  the  islands,  opposite  to  which  the  modern  toivn 
terroinatea,  and  the  remains  of  old  Annah,  or  the  Anatho  of 
Isidore,  commence,  covering  the  island  and  extending  east- 


ward for  two  miles  farther  along  the  left  bank.  Nitre 
is  procured  at  Annah,  or  near  it;  and  Tavernier  says, 
that  chalk  is  dug  in  many  places.  Annah  has  apparently 
always  been  a town  of  some  importance  from  its  position  in 
the  desert,  and  serves  as  a resting-place  between  Bagdad 
and  Aleppo,  and  between  Bosrah  ana  Aleppo. 

From  Annah  to  Aleppo  is  a journey,  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  travelling,  of  about  106  hours,  or  15  or  16  days;  from 
Annah  to  Bagdad,  across  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia,  61 
days,  {hinerary  of  Isidorus  Characenus,  in  Hudson's 
Minor  Greek  Geog*. ; Captain  Chesney's  Report  on  the 
Euphrates  : Londim  Gaog.  Joitm..  vol.  iii.) 

ANNALS,  in  I.atin  Atmaies,  is  derived  from  * annus,  a 
year.  Cicero,  in  his  second  book,  On  an  Orator  (De  (Jrato>-e, 
chap,  xiii.,)  informs  us,  that  from  the  commcix'eroeut  of  the 
Roman  state  down  to  the  time  of  Publius  Mucius,  itwa* 
the  custom  for  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  high  priest,  an- 
nually to  commit  to  writing  the  transactions  of  the  past 
year,  and  to  exhibit  the  account  publicly  on  a tablet  (oi 
albo)  at  his  house,  where  it  might  be  read  by  the  people. 
Mucius  was  Pontifex  Maximus  in  the  lieginning  uf  the 
seventh  century  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  These  are 
the  registers,  Cicero  adds,  which  we  now  call  the  Annaie* 
Maximi,  the  great  annals.  It  is  probable  that  these  annals 
are  tlie  same  which  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Livy  under 
the  title  of  the  Comm^tani  Pontifeum,  and  by  Dionysius 
under  that  of  tho  lipai  ^^Xro^  or  Sarred  Tiihicte,  Cicero. 
Iiolh  in  Uie  passuiie  just  quoted,  and  in  anolher  in  his  first 
book  On  Laws.  i£)e  LegiouSt)  speaks  of  them  as  being  ex- 
tremely  brief  ond  meagre  documents.  It  may.  however, 
be  inferred  from  what  he  says,  that  parts  of  them  at  Ieu>t 
were  still  in  existence  in  his  time,  and  some  might  be 
of  considerable  antiquity.  Livy  only  says  that  moit  uf 
the  contents  of  the  Pontiffs'  CommeiilurieB  were  lost  at 
tho  burning  of  the  city  after  iu  rapture  by  the  Gaul». 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  were  not  in  Livy's  tiiuc  to 
be  found  in  a perfect  state  even  from  the  date  of  that  event 
(a.u.  363);  fur  he  is  often  in  doubt  as  to  the  succcs^iuii  of 
magistrates  in  subsequent  {icriods,  which  it  is  scarcely  to  bo 
supposed  be  could  have  been,  if  a complete  scries  of  tl'.cse 
annals  bad  been  preserved. 

The  word  annals,  however,  was  also  used  by  the  Romans 
in  a general  sense ; and  it  has  been  much  disputed  among 
the  critics  what  was  the  true  distinction  between  annals  and 
history.  Cicero,  in  the  passage  in  his  work  De  Ofotor’, 
says,  that  the  first  narrators  of  public  events,  both  aiiioui* 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  followed  tlio  same  mixle  of 
writing  with  that  in  the  Annaie*  Maximi ; which  he  fur- 
ther describes  as  consisting  in  a mere  statement  of  facts 
briefly  and  without  ornament.  In  his  work  D^  I.egihu*  he 
characterizes  history  as  something  quite  distinct  from  this, 
and  of  which  there  was  as  yet  no  example  in  the  Latin 
language.  It  belongs,  be  says,  to  the  highest  clxss  of  ora- 
torical composition  (</pus  omtorium  maxime). 

This  question  has  been  considerably  pcrplexeil  by  the 
division  which  is  commonly  made  of  the  historical  works  of 
Tacitus,  into  books  of  Biinals,  and  books  called  histories. 
As  what  arc  called  his  Annals  ore  occupied  with  events 
which  happened  before  he  was  bom,  while  in  his  Ihttory  he 
relates  those  of  his  own  lime,  some  critics  have  laul  it  down 
as  the  distinction  between  history  and  annals,  tliat  the  for- 
mer is  a narration  of  what  the  writer  has  himself  seen,  or  at 
least  been  contemporary  with,  and  the  latter  of  transactions 
which  had  preceded  hi.s  own  day.  Aulus  Gellius  (Socte* 
Atticee,  v.  18)  has  staled  this  cloclrine,  which,  after  hw» 
manner,  he  has  cndcav  oured  to  support  by  a reference  to 
the  etymology  of  the  word  history,  from  the  Greek  ierop^w, 
properly  to  inquire  in  person. 

It  must  be  evident  tnat  this  is  quite  an  unfounded  notion. 
Without  attempting  to  define  at  present  what  history  pro- 
perly is,  which  will  be  more  conveniently  done  under  the 
word  itself,  wc  may  venture  to  assume,  that  it  does  not 
mean  merely  memoirs  of  events  by  contemporaries.  And 
it  is  equally  clear  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  term  annaU 
which  should  make  it  exclusively  applicable  to  accounts  o 
past  ages.  W^c  doubt  if  Tacitus  himself  ever  gave  the 
name  of  histones  to  any  of  his  writings.  If  nc  gave 
either  work  a title  at  all,  more  probably  he  gave  to 
that  of  annals  only.  Wc  rather  think  it  will  be  found, 
that  wherever  be  mentions  his  historical  writings,  he  refers 
to  them  by  this  name.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  common  dnision  either  originated  with 
biro,  or  was  even  recognised  by  others  of  bis  own  og«. 
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Twitas  h*t  himielf  in  one  passage  intimated  distinctly 
what  be  himself  understood  annals  to  be,  as  distinguished 
from  hiator}*.  In  his  Annalt  (commonly  so  called),  lib.  iv. 
cap.  7 1 , he  states  his  reason  for  not  giving  the  continuation 
and  conclusion  of  a particular  narrative  wWh  he  had  com- 
menced, to  be  aimply  the  necessity  under  which  he  had  laid 
bitnseir  by  the  form  of  composition  he  had  adopted  of  relat- 
ing events  strictly  in  the  or^r  of  time,  and  always  finishing 
those  of  one  year  before  entering  upon  those  of  another. 
The  substance  of  his  remark  is,  that  * the  nature  of  his  work 
required  hun  to  give  each  p^cular  under  the  year  in  which 
it  actually  happened.'  This,  then,  was  what  Tacitus  con- 
ceived to  be  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken  as  a writer 
of  annals,  *to  keep  everything  to  its  year.'  Had  he  been 
writing  a history  (and  in  the  instance  quoted  above,  ho 
insinuates  he  had  the  inclination,  if  not  the  ability,  for  once 
to  act  the  historian),  he  would  have  luinsidered  Kimscif  at 
liberty  to  pursue  the  narrative  he  was  engaged  with  to  its 
close,  not  stopping  until  he  had  related  toe  winding  np  of 
the  whole.  But  remembering  that  he  professed  to  be  no 
more  than  an  annalist,  he  restrains  himself,  and  feels  it  to 
be  his  business  to  keep  to  the  events  of  the  year. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  that  on  some  other  occasions 
Tacitus  may  have  deviated  somewhat  from  the  strict  line 
which  he  thus  lays  down  for  himself— that  he  may  have 
for  a moment  dropped  the  annalist  and  assumed  the  his- 
torian. If  it  should  even  bo  contended  that  his  narrative 
does  not  in  general  exhibit  a more  slavish  submission  to 
the  mere  succession  of  years  than  others  that  have  been 
dignified  with  the  name  of  historians,  that  is  still  of  no  con- 
sequence. He  may  have  satisfied  himself  with  the  more 
humble  name  of  an  annalist,  when  he  had  a right  to  the 
prouder  one  of  an  historian ; or  the  other  works  referred  to 
may  be  wrongly  designate  histories.  It  may  be,  for 
instance,  that  he  himsen  is  as  much  an  historian  in  what 
are  called  his  AnnaU  as  he  is  in  what  is  calle<l  his  Hittory. 
In  that  case  all  we  can  say  is,  upon  any  interpretation  of 
the  words  that  may  be  advanced  (except  indeed  tlie  foolish 
one  proposed  by  Aulus  Gellius),  that  one  of  the  titles  is 
wrong. 

In  lib.  iii.  cap.  65  of  his  Annals,  Tacitus  tells  us  that  it 
formed  no  part  of  the  plan  of  his  AmuxU  to  give  at  full  length 
the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  individuals,  except  they 
were  signally  characterized  cither  by  some  honourable  or 
disgraceful  traits.  In  chap.  22  of  the  treatise  on  Oratory, 
attributed  to  Tacitus,  the  author  expresses  his  opinion  of 
the  general  character  of  the  style  of  antient  annals;  and 
{An^.  xiii.  31)  he  carefully  marks  the  distinction  between 
events  fit  to  be  incorporate  into  annals  and  those  which 
were  only  adapted  to  the  Acta  Diurna.  [See  Acta 
DiUiuvA.} 

The  distinction  we  have  stated  between  history-writing 
and  annal-writing  seems  to  be  the  one  that  has  b^n  com- 
monly adopted.  An  account  of  events  digested  into  so  many 
successive  years  is  usually  entitled,  not  a bistory,  but  Hunals. 
The  EccUsioMtical  Annals  of  Baronius,  and  the  Annals  of 
Scotland,  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple  (Lord  Hailes),  are  woll- 
anown  examples.  In  such  works  so  completely  is  the  suc- 
cession of  years  considered  to  be  the  governing  pnneipleof  the 
narrative,  that  that  succession  is  sometimes  preserved  un- 
broken even  when  the  events  themselves  would  not  havo  re- 
quired that  it  should,  the  year  being  formally  enumerated 
although  there  is  nothing  to  bo  told  under  iL  The  year  is 
at  least  always  stated  with  equal  formality  whether  there  be 
many  events  or  hardly  any  to  be  related  as  having  happened 
in  it.  In  this  respect  annals  differ  from  a catalogue  of  events 
with  their  dates,  aa,  for  instance,  the  Parian  Chronicle.  The 
object  of  the  latter  is  te  intimate  in  what  year  certain  events 
happened ; of  the  former,  what  events  happened  in  each 
ear.  The  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  Thucydides 
as  the  character  of  annals.  The  events  are  arranged  dis- 
tinctly under  each  year,  which  is  f\irther  divided  into  sum- 
mers and  winters.  All  political  reflections  arc,  for  the  most 
part,  placed  in  the  mouths  of  the  various  commanders  on 
eaoh  side. 

lathe  Rheinisches  Museum  fur  Philologie,  &c.rii.  jahrg. 
2 heft.  pp.  293,  &c.,  there  is  a disquisition  by  Niebuhr  on 
the  distinction  between  History  and  Annals,  in  which  he 
limits  the  latter  nearly  as  has  been  done  al>ove.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  paper  is  taken  up  in  endeavouring  to 
account  for  the  definition  given  by  Aulus  Gellius,  which  is 
illustrated  in  a manner  perhaps  mure  fanciful  and  ingenious 
than  convincing.  There  is  a translation  of  it  in  the  Sixth 
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Number  (for  May,  1833)  of  the  Cambrttige  Philological 
Museum. 

It  scarcely  need  bo  noticed  that  the  term  annals  is  ]K)pu- 
lar!y  used  in  a very  loose  sense  fur  a record  of  evems  in 
whatever  form  it  may  be  written— as  when  Gray  speaks  of 

*Th«  »hort  aad  ■SrapU  «nn«la  of  th«  poor.' 

In  the  Romish  Church  a mass  said  for  any  person  every 
day  during  a whole  year  was  anticntly  called  an  anna] ; and 
sometimes  the  same  word  was  applied  to  a mass  said  on  a 
particular  day  of  over)'  year,  (See  Du  Cange,  Glottarium 
ad  Script  ores  Mediceet  Injima  Latinitatis.') 

ANNAGOONDEY.  [See  Bisnaghur.] 

ANNAMABOE,  or  ANNAMABOO,  a U)wn  with  a fort 
lielongingtothe  English, on  the  (^td  (.'cMuit  in  West  Africa. 
It  is  ten  miles  cost  from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  six  miles 
cast  from  the  intervening  Dutch  fort  uf  Nassau.  In  Mr. 
Bowdich's  map  {.Mission  to  Ashanlee)  it  is  placed  in  5°  5' 
N.  lal.  and  5®40^  W.  long.  Tlie  fort  of  Annamaboc  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  strongest  on  the  coast.  It  is  of  a quadran 
gular  form,  and  is  built  on  a low  site  close  to  the  shore,  the 
town  surrounding  it  in  the  form  of  a creocent,  and  coming 
down  to  the  sea  on  Iwth  sides  of  it.  The  direction  uf  the 
coast  here,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  nearly  due  east  and  west. 
The  fort  of  Annamaboc  is  commanded  by  an  oflicer  who 
holds  the  next  rank  to  the  governor  of  Capo  Coast  Castle. 
According  to  Captain  John  Adams,  in  his  Remarks  on  the 
Country  extending  from  Cape  Palmas  to  the  River  Congo, 
(8vu.  ] 823.)  tlie  population  of  the  town  then  amounted  only 
to  3000  or  4060  persons,  must ut  whom,  he  says,  had  become 
opulent  from  the  trade  in  gold  and  slaves,  of  uhich  this  fort 
had  long  been  the  chief  mart.  Some  among  them  arc  de- 
scribed as  acting  by  a sort  of  hcrv<litary  right  in  the  capa- 
city of  gold-takers  to  all  shi}>s  that  arrive,  that  is,  of  func- 
tionaries whose  business  it  is  to  manage  all  negotiations  and 
bargains  between  the  traders  and  the  natives,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  the  quality  uf  the  gold,  by  a per  centage  on 
the  amount  of  which  their  services  are  paid.  Mr.  Meredith, 
however,  in  his  Account  of  the  Gold  Coast,  (1612.)  spealu.of 
the  place  as  having  been  formerly  much  more  jwpulous.  lo 
18U7,  the  inhabitants,  who  considered  themselves  as  belong- 
ing by  their  position  to  the  nation  of  the  Faiitees,  took  part 
with  them  against  the  Asbanlecs ; in  consequence'  of  which 
both  the  town  and  fort  were  attacked  by  a vast  Ixxly  of  the 
latter.  About  lO.OOU  of  the  inhabitants  of  Annamaboc, 
according  to  Mr.  Meredith,  being  two-(hinls  of  the  whole, 
were  slain  on  this  otTosiun ; and  about  2UU0  more  of  them 
took  refuge  in  the  fort.  The  fort  was  lield  by  a garrison  of 
only  about  thirty  men.  and  with  difficulty  withstood  the 
assault  of  the  immense  host  that  encompassed  it.  A ledge 
of  rocks  extends  in  front  of  this  town  a few  yards  from  the 
shore,  which  makes.  Captain  Adams  says,  a good  break- 
water. 

ANNAMOOKA,  island  of.  [See  Rotterdam.] 

ANNAN.  [See  CocHiM  China.] 

ANNAN,  a town  in  Scotland,  in  the  former  stewartry  of 
Aniiandale,  and  in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  79  miles  S.  of 
Edinburgh,  15^  E.  by  S.  of  Dumfries,  and  204  W.  by  N. 
of  Carlisle,  54“  59'  N.  lat.,  3®  14'  W.  long,  of  Greenwich. 

The  town  is  situated  bn  the  river  Annan,  not  far  from 
where  it  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith.  Over  this  river  there 
was  formerly  a bridge  of  five  arches,  now  replaced  bv'  a more 
modem  one  of  throe ; the  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  uf 
250  to  300  tons,  to  witliin  half  a mile  of  the  town,  and  for 
vessels  of  60  tons  up  to  tho  bridge,  forming  a good  natural 
harbour.  The  road  t^rom  Carlisle  to  Dumfries  runs  along  the 
principal  street,  and  there  are  small  lanes  or  closes  leading 
to  the  right  and  left,  but  the  increased  size  of  the  place  has 
caused  some  new  streets  to  be  built.  The  houses  are,  in 
general,  good ; some  handsome  buildings  have  been  lately 
creeled ; and  tho  town  is  paved,  and  bos  a neat  and  im- 
proving appearance.  Tho  manufactures  carried  on  are  of 
cotton  anu  leather,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  trade 
of  the  place  is  chiefly  coasting  trade:  there  being  little 
foreign  commerce,  except  Che  annual  importation  of  a cargo 
or  two  of  British  American  timber.  The  exports  are  gram, 
malt,  potatoes,  bacon,  freestone,  and  Scotch  timber:  tho 
imports,  coal,  lime,  slate,  timber,  herrings,  salt,  colonial  pro- 
duce. and  general  merchandise  from  Liverpool  and  White- 
haven.* There  is  a freestone  quay  to  enable  vessels  to  take 
in  or  discharge  their  lading.  There  is  a salmon  fishery  in 
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th«  riTer,  »nd  tb«  sea  yioldt  cod,  turbot,  and  syarietyof  small 
^h.  The  rise  of  the  tide  on  the  coast  is  twenty-one  foet 

The  parish  of  Annan  extends  three  mfles  along  the  coast, 
and  eight  miles  inland,  and  had  a population,  in  1831.  of 
(033.  It  is  intersected  by  Uie  river.  It  yields  a oonsider- 
ablo  quantity  of  potatoes,  and  contains  quarries  of  freesUme, 
limestone,  and  granite.  The  living  is  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Annan  and  Synod  of  Dumfries,  and  in  the  patronage  of  the 
earlof  Hopetoun.  There  is  a nourishing  academy  lately  esta- 
blished and  endowed  by  the  heritors  and  the  burgh  council. 

Annan  is  thought  to  have  lieen  a Roman  station.  It  was 
held  in  fief,  with  the  whole  territory  of  Annandale,  by  the 
ancestors  of  Robert  Bruce.  This  family  bad  here  a stately 
castle,  of  which  the  ruins  may  still  be  seen.  Upon  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Bruces  to  tho  throne,  Annan  became  a royal 
burgh,  and  it  now  returns  a member  in  conjunction  with 
Dumfries.  Sanquhar,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Lochmaben.  (Sin- 
clair's Staiisticiil  Account  of  Scotlandy  &c.) 

ANN  AN,  a riverof  S<‘etland,  which  rises  in  the  mountain 
runge  that  runs  along  the  northerp  boundary  of  Dumfries- 
shire. It  has  a general  southern  course  m a long  narrow 
valley,  into  which  a number  of  small  lateral  valleys  open. 
The  Moffat  Water,  which  is  tho  chief  branch  of  the  rivor, 
rises  in  l.x>ch  Skene,  at  an  elevation  of  1300  feet.  The  I 
whole  course  of  the  Annan  is  perhaps  about  forty  miles. 

ANNANDALK.  the  district  on  tho  banks  of  the  above  I 
river,  and  tho  middle  division  of  the  county  of  Dum- 
fries. It  formed,  under  the  dosignation  of  tho  stewartry  of 
Annandale,  one  of  tho  tlirce  jurisdictions  into  which  the 
shire  of  Dumfries  was  once  divided:  the  others  were  tho 
shire  of  Nithsdale  and  the  regality  of  Eskdale.  A stewartry 
was  a district  governed  by  a sheriff  or  stnoard  appointod 
by  the  king. 

ANNA'POLIS,  a town  in  Marvlaiid,  on  the  soutlr-went 
bank  of  the  Severn,  near  its  outlet  into  Chesapt^ako  Bay, 
38®  67'  N.  lat.,  76°  27'  W.  long.,  and  twenty-flvo  miles 
K.N.E.  from  Washington.  Annapolis,  though  only  an  in- 
considerable place  with  a population  of  about  2260,  baa  been 
the  seat  of  government  for  Maryland  over  since  1690.  Tho 
chief  building  is  the  stato-houso.  Tho  total  tonnage  of  the 
district  of  Annapolis  up  to  December  31,  1831,  was  only 
3472,  enrolled  and  licensed,  of  which  332  was  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade.  {Report  on  the  Commerce  and  iVoi’i- 
galion  q/* the  United  Statet,  2d  Congreu,  22d  Setnon.) 

ANNA'l’OLlS,  a county  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  tho  north- 
western pari  of  the  province,  bonleringon  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
It  contains  six  townships,  and  returns  flve  members  to  the 
provincial  parliament.  The  first  European  settlement  in 
Nova  Scotia  was  made  by  tho  French  in  this  quarter,  in  the 
year  1604,  at  the  place  where  the  town  of  Annapolis  Royal 
now  stands.  The  French  settlement  was  called  Fort  Royal, 
and  was  twice  taken  by  the  English,  once  in  1614,  and  again 
in  1710,  by  expeditions  Qtte<l  out  from  the  colonies  of  New 
England.  On  this  last  occasion,  the  name  of  the  town  was 
changed  to  AnnapoUs,  in  honour  of  Queen  Anno : at  Uie 
same  time  the  province,  which  had  been  called  Acadia  by 
the  French,  had  its  name  changed  to  Nova  Scotia.  Under 
this  name  it  was  ceded  to  England  by  France  in  1713,  and 
has  since  continued  in  British  possession. 

Tho  town  of  Annapolis  remained  the  seat  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  until  1750,  when,  upon  the  founding  of 
Halifax  by  Governor  Cornwallis,  the  govommont  offices 
were  Ininsfcircd  to  the  new  town. 

Tho  town  of  Annapolis,  situated  in  44®4(X  N.  lat..  and 
65°  37'  W.  long.,  is  built  on  a peninsula  formed  where  the 
two  rivers,  Annap\>lis  and  Allen,  discharge  themselves  into 
Annapolbi  Bay.  Since  the  building  of  Halifax,  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  importance.  The  government  buildings  and  for- 
tifications have  fallen  to  decay,  and  the  trade  of  the  place  is 
much  diminished. 

The  river  AnnapoUs,  which  rises  in  tho  township  of  Corn- 
wallis. King's  Count)',  runs  parallel  with  the  Bay  of  Fundv 
for  about  seventy  miles,  and  falls  into  that  bay  tbrougn 
Digby's  Gut,  having  previously  expanded  into  a wide 
a-btuary,  called  Annapolis  Bay.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
boats  and  small  veKsels  through  the  greater  part  of  its 
course.  'live  population  of  Uio  county,  at  tho  census  taken 
in  1827,  was  14,661.  (Bouchulle's  Britiih  Domtnione  in 
North  America;  Monsom's  Letters  from  Nora  Scotia; 
M'Gregar's  British  America.) 

ANN'A'TES,  from  * annus,'  a year,  a sum  paid  by  the 
person  presented  to  a church  living,  being  the  estimated 
value  or  the  living  for  a wbole  year.  It  is  the  same  thing 


that  is  otherwise  called  Pricnitim,  or  First  Fruits,  under  the 
last  of  which  terms  the  origin  and  histoi^  of  the  payment 
will  be  treated  of.  We  may  merely  mention  here  that  the 
amount  of  the  annates  in  each  cure  was  formerly  regulated, 
in  Englaml,  by  a valuation  of  benefices,  made  by  Walter, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  under  the  direction  of  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
in  the  year  1254.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  111  - that  a now 
valuation  was  maile  in  1292.  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. — 
and  a third  in  1535,  in  the  reign  of  H«nry  Vlll.,  according 
to  which  last,  commonly  called  the  Liber  Regis,  or  King's 
Book,  the  clergy  are  at  present  rated.  Tliese  fines  went 
formerly  to  the  bishop  or  the  pope ; but  on  the  king  being 
recognized  as  head  of  the  church  at  the  Refurroation,  they 
were  transferred  to  the  crown.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
however,  they  were  given  up  in  England  to  form  a fund  for 
the  augmentation  of  poor  livings.  In  Ireland,  until  the  act  of 
last  session  for  the  reform  of  the  church,  they  were  applied 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  repair  of  churcihes,  and  to  the 
augmentation  of  poor  livings  after  that  object  had  been 
satisfied.  By  the  late  act  the  demand  of  first  iruiU  is  abo- 
lished in  that  country,  and  in  lieu  of  it  all  ecclesiastical 
incomes  above  a certain  amount  are  to  pay  yearly  a tax 
regulated  by  their  value.  In  Scotland,  by  an  act  passed  by 
the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  in  1672.  the  heirs  or  exe- 
cutors of  every  holder  of  a spiritual  benefice  are  allowed  the 
first  half-year's  stipend  after  that  to  which  the  incumbent 
was  entitled  at  the  time  of  his  death  ; and  this  is  called  the 
Ann,  or  Annat.  As  it  belongs  to  the  executors  of  the  cler- 
gyman, and  not  to  himself,  it  can  neither  he  assigned  by 
him  during  his  life,  nor  seized  in  payment  of  his  debts. 
[See  First  Fruits  ] 

ANN  E OF  AUSTRIA,  queen  of  I/)uU  XIII.  of  Krantw, 
and  regent  during  the  roinoriiv  of  Louis  XIV'.,  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  French  history.  Daughter  of  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  she  became  the  wife  of  the  young  Louis  XIll. 
in  the  voar  1616.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  will 
and  policy  of  the  great  princes  who  hare  governed  France 
have  always  been  .unteracted  by  their  queens  or  female 
favourites,  thus  exemplifying  the  witty  sayingof  Louis  XI  V.'s 
granddaughter,  that  when  queens  reign,  men  govern,  and 
that  when  kings  reign,  women  eventually  decide  the  course 
of  events.  The  great  Henry  IV.  of  t^rance  had  tor  his 
darling  project  the  humbling  of  the  House  of  Austria.  His 
queen,  Mar>’  of  Medicis,  was  averse  to  this  policy,  and  no 
sooner  was  Henry  in  bis  grave  than  she  took  measures 
for  a reconciliation  with  Spain,  and  sealed  it  by  a double 
marriage,  one  of  which  was  thatnf  young  Louis  XIII.  with 
Anne  of  Austria.  The  administration,  however,  fell  in  a few 
years  into  the  hands  of  that  master-spirit,  cardinal  Richelieu, 
who  resumed  Henry  IV.'s  views  of  humbling  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  the  House  of  Austria.  In  this  bo  instantly 
found  an  enemy  in  Anne  of  Austria,  and  a struggle 
ensued  betwixt  them,  in  which  Anne,  though  a queen, 
and  a queen  regnant,  was  compelled  to  yield,  os  Imig  as  he 
lived,  to  the  great  minister. 

Hail  Anne  been  a woman  of  greater  talents  or  more  pleas- 
ing character,  it  might  have  been  otlierwise,  but  her  Spanish 
education,  her  coldness  and  gravity  of  demeanour,  which 
only  covered  frivolity  of  thought,  alienated,  rather  than  at- 
tracted Louis  XIll.  Upon  this  feeling  Richelieu  worked,  and 
he  was  able  at  once  to  inspire  Louis  with  dislike  and  with 
jealousy  of  his  queen.  Her  natural  attachment  to  her  native 
country  was  another  fault  which  the  -<»rdinal  represented 
as  a crime,  and  his  whispers  as  to  her  betraying  intelli- 
gence brought  upon  Anne  the  ignominy  of  having  her 
person  searched,  and  her  pa)ierB  seised  by  the  jealous 
vigilance  of  officers  commissioned  by  Louis  himself.  When 
it  was  generally  known  that  the  queen  was  in  disgrace, 
and  wa.s  tho  object  of  Richelieu's  anger  and  mistrust,  this 
was  sufficient  to  rally  around  her  the  host  of  malcontent 
nobles,  with  Gaston,  tho  king's  brother,  at  their  liead : 
they  were  all  jealous  of  the  minister's  ascendency,  and 
fearful  of  his  schemes,  which  menaced  the  remaining  inde- 
pendence of  the  aristocracy.  It  does  not  appear  that  Anno 
was  more  privy  to  their  plan  of  resistance  and  rebellion  than 
she  could*  have  avoided  being.  But  her  name  was  unavoid- 
ably implicated,  anil  the  artful  cardinal  made  of  this  a 
specious  tale  for  the  king's  ear.  He  represented  Anne  as 
disgusted  with  her  royal  husband,  and  endeavouring  to  get 
rid  of  him  througli  conspiracy,  in  order  to  place  Gaston, 
duke  of  Orleans,  in  his  stead.  Louis  XIll.  fully  believei 
this  malicious  tale,  and  compelled  his  queen  to  appea. 
at  the  oounoil-table,  there  to  listen  to  this  grave  charge  fron 
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the  loytl  mouth.  In  Buoh  a situation,  Anne's  dig:nit7  of  i 
ohararter  eame  to  her  aid.  She  scorned  to  reply  directly  I 
to  such  a char{^,  but  observed  contemptuously,  * That  too ' 
Uttle  was  to  be  gained  by  the  change,  to  render  such  a 
destn  on  her  part  probable.' 

What  gave  most  force  to  Richelieu's  tale,  was  the 
court  which  the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  ^nly  paid 
to  the  queen  of  France.  Madame  de  Motteville,  Anne's 
attendant,  who  has  written  the  memoir  of  her  life,  gives  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  arre^nt  passion  of  Burking' 
ham,  and  confesses  that  the  suit  of  the  English  duke 
pleased  the  qdben's  vanity,  if  it  did  not  touch  ner  heart. 
On  one  occasion,  after  having  taken  leave  oh  bis  return  to 
Tondon,  he  hurried  back  from  Amiens,  found  his  wav  into 
the  queen's  sleeping>room.  where  it  was  usual  for  her  to 
receive  visits,  dung  himself  on  his  knees  bv  the  bedside, 
and  gave  full  vent  to  a passion  that  shocked  the  attendants, 
as  passing  beyond  the  bounds  of  etiquette.  Anne  gsve  but 
a gentle  reprimand.  Neglected  by  her  husband  (who  par* 
took  not  of  her  bed  for  twenty-three  years  after  their  roar* 
riage),  Anne  was  not  insensible  to  the  cbivalric  attachment 
of  a noble  and  a statesman,  and  might  perhaps  have  given 
some  handle  to  malicious  insinuation.  At  all  events,  she 
remained  without  influence,  alienated  from  the  king's  affec* 
tions  and  omincil,  till  death  took  away  monarch  and  minister, 
and  left  to  Anno,  as  mother  of  the  infant  monarch,  the 
undisputed  reins  of  power. 

There  was  then  a chanm  of  policy  similar  to  that  which 
bad  taken  place  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  Mary  of  Medicis 
bad  counteracted  and  abandoned  all  his  schemes  for  hum* 
Ming  Austria,  by  making  peace  with  that  rival  power.  Anne, 
of  Austrian  blood,  now  did  the  same,  from  hatred  to  Riche* 
lieu's  memory,  as  much  perhaps  as  from  family  affections. 
She  did  this  with  less  abruptness,  indeed,  than  Mary,  having 
the  good  fortune  and  good  sense  to  have  and  to  choose  for 
her  minister  a man  bred  in  Richelieu's  school,  one  who 
bad  learned  his  address,  but  who  had  never  been  endowed 
with  his  disinterestedness  and  high  views.  This  was 
Mazarin.  Anne's  selection  of  such  a man  fbr  minister  U the 
greatest  proof  of  her  discernment.  As  a foreigner,  he 
was  completely  dependent  on  the  hand  that  raisM  him ; 
and  cons^uently  tnere  was  less  danger  of  his  becoming 
ungrateful,  as  Richelieu  had  been  to  Maty  of  Mcdicis. 
For  the  same  reason,  ho  was  unconnected  with  any  power* 
fill  party,  and  tho  queen  made  fbll  use  of  his  abilities, 
without  being  in  danger  from  his  ambition. 

Anne  of  Austria's  policy  in  this  choice,  though  perhaps 
the  wisest,  was  still  not  the  less  fraught  with  danger.  It 
alienated  fiom  her  at  once  the  parly  of  the  noblesse,  which, 
crushed  by  Richelieu,  had  made  common  cause  with  Anne 
in  her  disgrace,  and  now  raised  its  head  to  claim  vengeance 
and  spoil.  Amongst  them  were  even  the  queen's  peculiar 
friends,  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was  a kind  of  favourite, 
and  tho  duchess  of  Chevreusc,  the  bosom  companion  of 
Anne.  Mazarin's  advice  compelled  his  mistress  to  resist 
the  unreasonable  demands  of  these,  her  former  partizans ; 
and  the  consequence  was  a general  conspiracy  against  the 
queen  and  her  minister.  Beaufort  was  sent  to  prison,  and 
madame  de  ChevTeuse  again  exiled.  Mazarin,  like  his 
nredeoessor,  might  have  triumphed  over  the  noblease  alone ; 
hut  this  class  now  called  to  its  aid  a new,  and  hitherto 
neglected  body,  that  of  the  citizens,  or  burgess-class. 
These  were  easily  inflamed  against  Mazarin  os  a foreigner, 
and  as  a financier,  fertile  in  the  invention  of  new  taxes. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  great  offices  of  the  judicature,  which 
had  become  venal,  had  foUen  into  the  hands  of  the  middle 
or  ciUzen-class,  and  the  magistracy,  being  possessed  of  the 
power  of  sanctioning  or  resisting  tho  royal  edicts,  made  com* 
mon  cause  with  the  citizens,  and  thus  a powcrfiil  combina- 
tion was  raised  against  the  authority  of  Anne.  An  attempt 
on  her  part  to  treat  tho  magistrates  as  she  bsd  treated  Uie 
duke  of  Beaufort,  by  imprisoning  them,  gave  birth  to  a 
popular  insurrection,  which  proved  successful.  The  queen 
and  court  were  for  a time  prisoners  in  tho  Palais 
and  compeltefl  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  mob.  The 
Spanish  pride  of  the  queen  was  with  difficulty  induced 
to  submit  to  necessity.  She  threatened  at  first  to  fling 
the  heads  of  the  captive  magistrates  to  the  mob,  rather 
than  deliver  their  persons,  and  her  indication  at  the 
time  provoked  a powerful  enemy  in  the  future  cardinal 
de  Rtftz.  But  she  was  compelled  to  smother  both  pride 
and  anger,  llio  people  had  their  will.  The  court,  how- 
ever, tcok  tho  first  opportunity  of  escaping  from  Paris 


and  recurring  to  arms.  A civil  war  eommeoeed  between 
Anne,  her  minister,  and  their  adherents  on  one  ride ; and 
tho  noblesse,  the  citizens,  and  people  of  Paris  on  the  other. 

One  might  think  that  the  advantage  in  such  a quarrel 
must  necessarily  remain  to  the  latter.  But  Anne  and 
Mazarin's  address,  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  came 
off  triumphant.  First  they  rallied  a considerable  portion  o( 
the  army,  and  the  king's  name  was  to  them  a tower  of 
strength,  which  enable  them  to  resist  the  formidable 
rebellion  of  the  capital.  The  Ffondntrg  too,  as  the  iusur* 
rectionists  were  pUyfuIly  called,  were  not  veiy  eumest  in 
their  rebellion.  There  was  no  enthusiasm,  no  fanaticism. 
Tho  resistance  was  lather  the  effect  of  momentary  impa- 
tience and  despite,  which  vented  itself  in  epigrams  more 
than  in  deadly  missi.es.  The  young  noblesse  considered 
the  campaign  as  a frolic,  and  however  the  citizens  and 
magistrstes  might  wish  to  obtain  a certain  measure  of 
political  freedom,  similar  to  that  for  which  England  had  so 
lately  struggled,  it  was  evident  that  the  nobles  looked  with 
no  favour  on  such  schemes,  and  would  eventually  concur  to 
mar  them.  Seeing  this,  the  magistracy  determined  to 
bring  about  an  accommodation.  It  was  no  easy  task.  A 
suspension,  or  rather  a cessation  of  hostilities,  was  produced 
by  the  retirement  of  Mazarin. 

He  returned,  however,  fur  Anne  was  but  a cypher  without 
her  minister ; and  the  war  again  broke  out.  The  court 
had  secured  a defender  in  Turenne,  who  triumphed  even 
over  all  the  valour  of  the  young  noblesse,  headed  by  the 
great  ComlA  Tlie  result  of  the  rebellion,  and  of  Anne 
of  Austria's  administration,  was.  that  the  nobles  and  middle 
classes,  vanquished  in  the  field,  were  never  afterwards  able  to 
raise  their  hesds,  or  to  offer  resistance  to  the  rv^al  power,  up 
to  the  period  of  the  great  revolution.  Louis  XIV.  is.  in  gene- 
ral, said  to  have  founded  absolute  monarchy  in  Franco.  But 
it  was  rather  the  blunders  and  the  frivolity  of  those  who 
idly  espoused  the  cause  of  foeedom  during  that  monarch's 
minority  which  produced  this  effect  Anne  of  Austria's 
triumph  was  that  of  monarchy.  She,  or  at  least  the  events 
of  her  regency,  contributed  far  more  to  it,  than  all  the  subse- 
quent imperiousness  of  Louts  XIV. ; and  hence  the  epoch 
of  Anne's  administration  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
French  history.  ' 

Anne  must  have  been  of  pleasing  exterior,  as  not  only 
the  account  of  M.  de  Motteville.  but  her  portrait  in  the 
Vienna  galler}',  testifies.  7'hat  she  was  unebasto  does  not 
appear,  notwithstanding  all  the  accusations  of  her  story- 
telling times.  Though  not  a woman  of  talents,  she  was  at 
least  fortunate  in  her  regency;  above  all.  in  her  choice 
of  Mazarin.  Her  influence  over  the  fate  ami  the  court  of 
France  continued  for  a long  lime ; her  Spanish  haughtiness, 
her  lore  of  ceremonial,  and  of  all  the  pride  of  power,  were 
impressed  by  education  upon  the  mind  or  her  son. 
Louis  XIV.,  who  bears  the  blame  and  the  credit  of  much 
that  was  hers.  Anne  of  Austria  died  at  the  age  of  sixty* 
four,  in  the  year  1666. 


ANNE,  queen  of  England,  the  second  daughter  of 
James  II.  by  his  first  w*ife  Anne  Hyde,  was  born  at  Twick* 
enham  on  the  6th  February,  1C64.  She  was  educated  in  the 
religion  of  the  Church  of  Bngland ; and,  in  1 663,  was  mar- 
ried by  the  bishop  of  London  to  prince  George,  brother  of 
Christian  V..  king  of  Denmark.  At  tho  revolution  in  1688, 
Anno  and  her  husband  adhered  to  tlie  dominant  party  of 
her  brother-in-law  William  III. ; and,  by  the  act  of  settle- 
ment, the  English  crown,  in  default  of  issue  to  William  and 
Mary*,  was  guaranteed  to  her  and  her  chiklren.  During  the 
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reign  of  William  ahe  appears  to  have  lived  in  much  disrom* 
fort,  neglected  by  her  staler,  and  treated  with  coldness  by 
the  king:  and  she  sustained  the  heavier  affliction  of  losing 
all  her  children  in  infancy,  except  one  son,  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  died  at  twelve  years  of  age,  in  1699.  Tltis 
event,  as  well  as  the  previous  death  of  queen  Mary,  ren> 
dered  an  altorution  in  the  act  of  acttleiuent  necessary  ; and 
the  princess  Sophia,  dowager  electress  of  Hanover,  and  her 
descendants  being  Protestants,  were  declared  next  heirs  to 
the  throne,  in  default  of  direct  heirs  to  William  and  his 
siatcr*in*law  Anne.  [See  Sbttlkuknt,  Act  of.]  The 
exiled  king  James  II.  died  on  the  16th  November,  1701 ; 
and  Louis  XIV.  of  France  having  recognised  the  claims  of 
James  s son  to  the  English  throne,  William  III.  commanded 
the  return  of  his  ambassador  from  France,  and  dismissed  the 
French  ambassador  from  England.  Another  cause  of  hos- 
tility betsvecn  France  and  England  bad  ariMin  in  the  recog- 
nition by  l^uis  XIV.  of  the  claim  of  his  grandson,  Philip  of 
Anjou,  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  Partition  Tkeatiks  be- 
tween France,  England,  and  Holland,  in  1 69S  and  1 700,  had 
otherwise  regulat^  the  succession  of  Spain . the  first  treaty 
declaring  Joseph  Fenlinand,  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria, 
presumptive  hetr  ; and  the  second,  u))on  the  death  of  Joseph 
Ferdinand,  declaring  the  archduke  Charles  presumptive 
lieir.  The  will  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  who  died  November  1, 
1700,  by  giving  the  crown  to  Philip  of  Anjou,  had  mate* 
liallv  disturbed  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  established 
by  the  Pkack  OP  Ryswick  in  1697;  and  the  recognition 
by  France  of  this  testamentary  disposition,  in  violation  of  the 
partition  treaties,  united,  in  1701,  England,  Holland,  and 
other  European  powers,  in  the  determination  to  resist  an 
arrangement  which  seemed  to  bestow  such  a formidable  pre- 
jwnderance  upon  the  French  monarchy.  [See  Haguk, 
Alliance  opJ 

Under  these  circumstances.  Anne  ascendeil  the  lhn»nc, 
upon  the  death  of  William  III.,  on  the  Bth  March,  1702. 
The  hostility  between  the  whig  and  tury  faction  at  home, 
which  went  on  increasing  in  violence  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Anne,  was  in  its  commencement  greatly  mitigated 
by  the  unileil  opinion  of  the  country  as  to  the  justice  and 
policy  of  the  war  with  France  and  Spain.  On  the  4lh  May, 
within  two  months  af^er  Anne  had  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
war  was  declared  by  England,  the  Eupire,  and  Holland, 
against  these  powers.  The  general  progress  of  this  roemo- 
mble  war  will  be  detailed  under  the  head  Succession,  War 
OF.  The  extraordinary  campaigns  in  the  Ix>w  Countries 
and  Biivaria,  bv  which  the  military  glory  of  England  was 
raised  higher  than  at  anv  pcrioil  since  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  will  be  described  in  the  life  of  Marluokough; 
the  brilliant  successes  of  the  English  arms  in  Spain  under 
lonl  Petrrhorouoh  will  be  found  in  the  notice  of  that 
singular  commander:  and  the  naval  exploits  of  this  war,  of 
which  the  most  signal  examples  were  the  capture  of  Gi- 
hraltar  and  Port  Mahon,  will  be  found  in  our  accounts 
of  those  pla(*cs;  and  in  the  biographies  of  the  English 
admirals,  I^oiakb,  Rooks,  Shovel,  and  Stanhope. 

The  legislative  union  of  Scotland  and  England,  com- 
pictcil  on  the  27th  July,  1706,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  of  which  the  progress  and  con- 
sequences will  bo  detailed  in  their  proper  place,  Scotland, 
Union  of. 

During  the  brilliant  course  of  Marlborough’s  conquests, 
the  spirit  of  political  intrigue,  which  was  perhaps  never  more 
fully  developed  than  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  ofAime, 
wiiH  stitietl  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  But  as  the 
war  of  the  succession  proceeded  with  few  indications  of  its 
Iwing  brought  to  an  onn,  the  gri'at  commander  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces  gradually  lost  his  popularity,  from  the  belief  that 
his  own  avarice  and  ambition  were  tlic  principal  causes  of' 
the  bunions  which  the  war  necessarily  entailed  upon  the 
nation.  A formidable  party,  too.  had  arisen,  who  a.<Lscrt4Nl 
the  supremacy  of  the  church  and  the  doctrine  of  the  right 
divine  of  kings  and  the  passive  obedience  of  subjects — opi- 
nions which  had  expelled  James  II.  from  his  kingdom,  and 
had  placed  his  childless  daughter  upon  the  throne.  These 
opinions,  however,  were  supposed  to  be  indirectly  encouraged 
by  the  queen,  and  were  exceedingly  popular  amongst  a pas- 
sionate and  unreasoning  people.  The  impeachment  of  Dr. 
Sachkvkrkl  for  preaching  these  opinions, — his  mild 
unishment,  which  had  the  effect  of  a real  acquittal,— and 
is  sulnequcnt  triumphant  progress  through  the  kin^om. 
fSimished  an  unerring  presage  of  violent  changes.  In  the 
elections  of  1 710  the  tory  supremacy  was  established.  The 


duchess  of  Marlborough,  to  whose  talents  and  deciskm 
of  character  the  queen  bad  long  submitted,  was  thrust  out 
^ the  new  favourite,  Mrs.  Masham.  The  ministry  of 
Godolphin  and  Sunderland  was  displaced  by  that  of 
Bolinobrokb  and  Oxford.  The  command  of  the  anny 
was  taken  from  Marlborough  and  bestowed  upon  the  duke 
of  Ormond.  During  the  progress  of  these  convulsive 
changes,  which  roust  have  b^n  distracting  enough  to  the 
quiet  temper  of  Anne,  she  was  deprived  of  the  sympathy 
of  her  placable  husband.  Prince  George  op  Denmark 
died  on  the  2Btb  October,  1706. 

The  first  act  of  the  tory  ministry  was  to  enter  upon  ar- 
rangements tn  bring  the  war  to  a conclusion.  In  1711 
negotiations  were  entered  into  with  France,  amidst  the  pro- 
testations of  the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  and  these  negotia- 
tions. afler  various  difficulties,  were  terminated  by  the 
memorable  treaty  of  April  11,  1713.  [See  Utkkckt, 
Peace  of.] 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  bad  been  guaranteed  to  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver. But  a suspicion  began  84N>n  to  prevail  that  the  queen 
and  a portion  of  her  government  secretly  favoured  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  son  of  James  II.  The  minority  in  parlia- 
ment attempted  to  carry  several  measures  which  would 
bring  these  bupposeil  partialities  to  a test  The  (meen 
was  compelled  to  invite  the  EIcctress  of  Hanover  to  Eng- 
land ; and  upon  the  death  of  that  princess  in  June.  1714,  to 
issue  a proclamation  offering  a reward  for  the  apprehension 
of  her  brother  should  he  attempt  to  land  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland.  It  is  affirmed  by  a writer  in  the  Biographie  Vni- 
versfUe,  upon  the  authority  of  some  secret  memoirs,  that  the 
son  of  James  11.  at  this  juncture  clandestinely  visited  Eng- 
land, and  in  an  interview  with  his  sister  concerted  measures 
for  defeating  the  Hanoverian  succession.  The  tory  ministry 
was,  however,  shattered  by  the  quarrels  of  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke : the  whigs  carried  the  nation  along  with  them 
in  their  denunciation  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  had 
left  the  country  little  besides  a barren  glory;  and  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  union  of  Scotland  tlireatencd  to  break 
out  in  open  insurrection.  The  health  of  the  queen  gave 
way  under  these  distractions.  On  the  20th  July,  1714,  she 
prorogued  parliament  for  a month,  and  falling  almost  imme- 
diately after  into  a state  of  weakness  and  lethargy,  died  on 
the  succeeding  12th  of  August.  It  is  said  that  her  last 
words  were  an  expression  of  pity  for  her  brother. 

Tlie  reign  of  Anne  has  b^n  called  the  Augustan  age  of 
English  liierature.  It  produced  Addison,  Arbuthnot,  Con- 
greve, Pope,  Prior,  Steele,  and  SwifU  writers  of  a high  de- 
gree of  excellence  in  their  particular  walks,  but  scarcely  to 
be  compared  with  the  groat  poets  of  the  reign  of  Elizalwtb. 
or  with  a few  otlier  illustrious  names  of  a succeeding  gene- 
ration. such  as  Milton  and  Dryden. 

ANNEALING.  There  are  certain  substances,  more 
especially  glass  and  some  of  the  metals,  which  on  sudden 
cooling  after  having  been  melted,  acquire  great  brittleness, 
and  in  the  case  of  glass,  a disposition  to  fly  to  pieces  by 
moderate  changes  of  temperature,  or  slight  external  force. 
This  Is  remedied  by  annealing,  which,  witn  respect  to  glass, 
consists  in  heating  it,  below  the  point  at  which  it  softens,  in 
what  arc  termed  annetjJit%g  wem,  the  glass  being  gra- 
dually removed  from  the  hotter  to  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
fhmace.  The  brittleness  of  glass  has  been  attributed  to 
the  disturbanre,  attendant  upon  the  hasty  cooling,  in  the 
regular  arrangement  of  its  particles.  [See  Glass.] 

The  metals  also  suffer  remarkable  changes  as  to  their  hard- 
ness, toughness  and  brittleness ; this  is  especially  the  case 
with  iron  after  it  has  been  convert^  into  steel.  The  alteration 
of  .structure  which  they  undergo  is  not  thoroughly  understood ; 
It  is.  however,  certain  that  some  malleable  metals  which 
crj'stallize  on  cooling,  ore  brittle  in  their  crystalline  state, 
and  that  this  structure  is  altered,  and  they  arc  rendered 
tough  by  heating  and  rolling.  This  is  remarkably  the  case 
with  zinc,  which  is  incapable  of  extension  under  the  ham- 
mer. except  in  a slight  aegree,  without  cracking ; but  when 
it  has  l>cen  passe<l  through  the  rollers,  at  a moderate  in- 
crease of  temperature,  it  becomes  almost  as  flexible  and  as 
tough  as  copper.  This  change  mast  be  derived  from  some 
alteration  of  structure,  and  f^esh  arrangement  of  the  par 
tides,  which  must  l>e  considered  as  owing  to  a process,  if 
not  identical  with  annealing,  yet  bearing  a strong  analogy 
to  it.  [See  Brass  and  Steel.] 

ANNECY,  an  episcopal  city  of  Savoy, on  the  north  bank 
of  the  I-nke  of  stands  at  the  extrenuty  of  a beautiful 
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plain  aonounded  bjr  delightful  eminences  and  lofty  calca- 
reoui  mountains,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1456  £.  feet  <Saus- 
eure)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  22  miles  N.N.B.  of 
Chamb^ry.  Annecy  is  the  principal  seat  of  manufacturing 
industry  in  Savoy,  and  has  between  5000  and  6000  inha* 
bitants,  with  establishments  for  eotton*spinning,  calico-print- 
ing, and  a glass-house.  Some  iron-mines  are  worked  in  the 
ne^hbourhood. 

The  Lake  of  Annecy  washes  the  edge  of  the  town.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  nine  miles  and  a quarter,  and  iu 
avera^  width  three.  The  greatest  depth  is  196  B.  feet. 
This  Take  discharges  itself  by  several  canals,  said  to  be  Ro- 
man work,  all  of  which  unite  just  beyond  the  town  of  An- 
necy in  one  stream,  called  the  Thion,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Fier,  a tributary  to  the  Rhone. 

ANNE'LIDA  (Cuvier),  an  extensive  division  or  class  of 
animals,  established  by  modem  naturalists  partly  at  the 
expense  of  Linnsus's  hetero^neous  class  of  worms  [vermet). 
It  was  Baron  Cuvier  who  first  proposed  to  distinguish  the 
annelida  in  1802.  chiefly  on  account  of  their  blooa  being  of 
a red  colour,  as  in  the  leech,  and  circulating  by  means  of  a 
double  system  of  complicated  blood-vessels. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  annului,  a ring, 
because  the  animals  arranged  under  this  division  always 
have  their  bodies  formed  of  a great  number  of  smaller  rings, 
as  in  the  earth-worm.  Their  external  covering,  or  skin,  is 
soft  and  pliable,  and  their  bodies,  having  no  bony  skeleton, 
are  soft,  and  in  general  more  or  less  of  a cylindrical  form. 

The  annelida  are  for  the  most  part  oviparous,  but  the 
leeches  and  earth-worms  deposit  what  are  termed  capsules, 
or  membranous  cocoons,  containing  manv  embrvo  young. 

There  is  little  variety  in  their  mode  of  life.  §ome  live  in 
fresh  and  others  in  salt  water ; and  others,  like  the  hair- 
worm {Gordiw),  are  amphibious.  Some  specie^  construct 
tubes  in  the  interior  of  stones,  or  in  shells,  which  they  perfo- 
rate, or  in  madrepores.  Some  species  again  form  calcareous 
cases,  or  cement  around  them  various  foreign  substances, 
particularly  sond.  The  sedentary  species  are  timid,  and 
when  taken  from  their  retreats  can  neither  escape  nor  de- 
fend themselves.  The  Errantia,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fre- 
<iuently  very  nimble,  and  can  defend  themselves  well  by 
means  of  their  bristles. 

The  researches  of  Baron  Cuvier  and  M.  ^avignydid  much 
to  produce  a clear  arrangement  of  the  animals  under  notice 
according  to  their  plwsiolc^cal  structure ; and  hence  MM. 
Audouin  and  Milne  Efdwarns,  who  have  more  recently  in- 
vestigated the  structure  of  many  species,  have  in  part  ad^ted 
the  classification,  slightly  modified, of  thoae  naturalists.  They 
make  four  divisions,  groups,  or  orders,  each  differing  in 
structure  and  in  manners — the  Errantia,  the  Tubirola,  the 
Tcrricola,  and  the  Suctoria. 

The  Errantia  {Nereida,  Savigny,  DorniftraacAiVi,  Cuvier) 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  easentially  fitted  for  walking  or 
swimming,  and  are  rarely  sedentary.  They  have  in  general 
a bead  distinct  from  the  body,  with  antennm  and  eyes. 
Their  mouth  Is  furnished  with  a protractile  tube,  more  or 
less  diatinct.  and  in  general  with  jaws. 

The  Tubicnla  (Cuvier)  are  essentially  sedentary,  and  live 
almost  uniformly  in  the  interior  of  solid  tubes,  which  their 
structure  forbids  them  to  quit  Their  respiratory  organs 
are  usually  observable  on  a certain  number  of  the  segments 
of  their  bodies,  commonly  at  the  anterior  extremity.  The 
feet  are  distinct,  thov^h  snort,  and  always  armed  with  hooks 
as  well  as  bristles.  The  head  is  not  distinct,  and  they  have 
rro  eyes,  antenns.  nor  jaws. 

The  Trrricola  always  live  in  a bole  or  gallerv  in  the 
ground,  and  are  without  feet,  instead  of  which  they  have 
some  short  bristles  to  aid  their  movements.  They  have  no 
distinct  head,  eyes,  antennoe,  or  jaws.  The  mouth  is  always 
terminal,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  tentacles. 

The  Suetf/ria  differ  from  all  the  preceding  in  having  nei- 
ther feet  nor  bristles,  and  by  being  furnished  at  eacn  ex- 
tremity of  the  body  with  a prehensile  carity  or  sucker.  They 
have  no  distinct  head,  but  may  almoat  always  be  obscr%’ed 
to  have  eyes  and  jaws.  They  are  chiefly  parasites,  and  live 
at  the  expense  of  other  antm^ 

ANNIBAL.  [See  Hannibal.] 

ANNIUS  of  Viterbo,  a well-known  Dominican  monk, 
who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  His  real  name  was 
Giovanni  Nanni,  but  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the 
age  he  1.atmixed  it,  and  dropped  the  first  letter,  in  order  to 
r»'nilor  it  more  completely  classical.  He  was  born  at  Viter- 
bo, in  >43‘^and  died  in  U02.  He  entered  early  into  the 


Dominican  order,  and  became  famous  for  his  ao  uaintanoe 
with  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  .anguages. 
His  works  are  voluminous : the  most  remarkable  is  entitled 
Antiquitatum  Rarionm  yolumina  XVIL,  cum  Commen- 
tariis  Ft.  Joannxt  Annii  Viterbienns,  in  folio,  Rome,  1498, 
several  times  reprinted.  This  collection  professes  to  contain 
a number  of  historiaDs  of  high  antiqnity,  Berosus,  Manetlio, 
Myrsilus  the  Lesbian,  Fabius  Pictor,  Marcus  Cato,  and 
others,  whose  works,  hitherto  unknown,  he  professed  to  have 
discovered  at  Mantua  That  these  pretended  lustoriana 
were  forgeries,  there  can  now  be  no  doubt ; whether  Annius 
was  deceived  or  the  deceiver,  whether  he  forged  them  him- 
self, or  suffered  from  credulity  and  want  of  penetration, 
is  a matter  on  which  authorities  are  divided,  and  which  it  is 
of  little  moment  to  discuss  now.  He  published  two  other 
works  which  excited  a great  sensation  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  the  recent  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople, one  entitled  Traciatu*  de  Imperio  Turcot  um^  the 
other,  De  Fuluris  Chrittianorum  lytumphu  in  Turco.^  et 
Sarar^oa  ad  Xytlum  /K,  et  Omnet  Principe*  Chn*tiano«, 
being  the  sulMtance  of  a set  of  sermons  preached  by  him  at 
Genoa  on  the  Apocalypse.  {Biog.  L'niverseUe ; see  also 
Bayle  and  Moreri.) 

ANNIVE'RSARY.  the  yearly  return  of  any  remarkable 
day,  called,  in  old  English,  by  the  expressive  term  year-day. 

Anniversary  days  are  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Romish 
church  in  honour  of  the  saints,  one  or  two  of  whom  are  as- 
signed to  every  day  in  the  year.  The  long  catalogue  ofsainU 
being  unknown  to  the  church  of  England,  anniversary  days 
ore  not  generally  madcamatterofreligiousobservance.  Soma 
few  days,  unconnected  with  religion,  arc  however  still  noticed. 
The  birth-day  of  the  reifniing  monarch  is  very  generally 
celebrated  by  holydays  ana  rejoicings ; the  anniversary  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  love 
of  school-boys  fur  fire-works  and  the  pageant  of  Guy  Fawkes ; 
and  the  oaken  bough  still  preserv  es  the  remembrance  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 

Literary  and  scientific  associations  generally  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  their  original  institution,  and  social  parties 
are  still  held  in  domestic  life  on  the  birth-days  of  heads  of 
families  ; with  these  exceptions,  the  observance  of  particular 
days  has  greatly  declined  in  England. 

ANNO,  ^ee  Hanno.] 

ANNO  BOM,  the  smallest  and  most  southern  of  the 
four  islands  in  the  bight  of  Biafra,  is  about  four  miles  long 
and  two  broad.  It  is  mountainous,  and  rises  abruptly  from 
an  unfathomable  depth  to  the  elevation  of  near  30UU  feet ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  one  precipitous  mass,  the  heights 
ore  of  a rounded  form.  The  ascent  to  this  peaked  summit  ia 
very  steep  and  danj^rous,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the 
numerous  stones  which  cover  the  side  of  the  slope,  and  are 
in  a state  of  decomposition.  At  the  foot  of  this  height  is  a 
small  shallow  lake,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  round, 
with  a bottom  of  stiff  bluish  clay  : the  water  was  found  to 
bo  very  sweet. 

The  regular  winds  are  from  the  S.W.:  less  rain  falls 
here  than  in  the  other  islands  of  the  bight ; the  rainy  sea- 
son rs  confined  to  April  and  May.  and  October  and  Novem- 
ber. The  precise  character  of  the  climate  as  to  health  seems 
still  iloubtful.  This  island  is  chiefly  visited  for  supplies  of 
sheep,  goats,  pi^  fish,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  lemons,  Seville 
oranges,  &c.  Fowls  are  scarce.  There  is  plenty  of  water 
on  the  island,  but  the  heavy  surf  on  the  shore  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  procure.  The  population  is  about  dUOO.  who  live 
chiefly  in  a large  village  near  the  north-east  point  of  the 
island,  off  whi^  is  the  only  tolerably  aafo  roadstead  for 
shipping  round  it  The  natives  are  quite  harmless.  Their 
houses,  which  are  small,  are  rudely  constructed  of  rough 
boards,  grass,  mud,  and  the  foot-stalks  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree. 
This  island  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1 473.  but 
is  now  governed  by  a native  of  the  island,  who  is  totally 
independent  of  the  i*ortuguese,  but  appears  to  have  no  great 
authority. 

Anno  Bom  lies  in  1°  24'  S.  lat.,  and  about  6^  B.  long. ; 
but  we  are  nut  able  to  state  its  longitude  accurately.  Cape 
Lopez  is  the  nearest  part  of  Africa  to  Anno  Bom.  (Fiom 
Memoir  deecr^iive  of  Prince*  hland  and  Anno  Bom,  by  the 
late  Captain  ^teler,  R.N.  London  Geog.  Joum<d,  vol.  ii.) 

ANNONAY,  a town  in  France  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  department  of  Ardilchc,  at  the  junction  of 
two  rivers,  the  Diaume  (or  Dcom)  and  the  CanrJte,  whose 
united  streams  flow  into  the  Rhone,  from  the  right  bank  of 
which  Annonay  is  only  five  or  six  miles  distant,  The  town 
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itself,  which  if  neither  large  nor  handsome,  stands  on  the 
tongue  of  land  between  the  two  streams  above-mentioned,  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  its  suburbs.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  paper,  which  is  considered  the  best  in  France : and  it  also 
has  manufactories  of  cloths,  silks,  cotton,  wax.  and  leather. 
It  is  the  busiest  town  in  the  department,  and  its  population 
has  risen  with  great  rapidity  until  it  has  surpassed  that  of 
any  other  place  in  Ardt^cho.  In  the  Kncyclrjj^die  Methn- 
dxque^  (published  in  1 782,)  it  is  called  “ petite  ville,**  (a  small 
town,)  in  the  Dictionaire  UnicerselU  dfia  France,  (1804,)  the 
inhabitants  are  mven  at  3800  ; but  the  latest  authorities 
(MM.  Brun  and  balbi)  raise  it  to  8000.  It  is  about  thirty- 
four  miles  in  a straight  line  north  of  Prinis,  capital  of  the 
department. 

Annonay  was  the  birth-place  of  Mongolficr  the  aeronaut, 
and  of  the  Count  Boissy  d'Anglais ; to  both  of  whom  monu- 
ments have  been  erected  hv  their  townsmen. 

ANNUAL  REGISTEk.  The  earliest  EnRlish  publi- 
cation which  has  any  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  Annual 
Regiitn  is  Edworn  Cbamberlayne's  An^lue  Sotttia,  or  the 
Pment  Slate  of  Knglaud,  which  first  apjx^ared  in  1668, 
and  continued  to  be  annually  republished  with  the  requisite 
alterations  till  the  year  J 703  inclusive.  But  this  work,  as 
Its  title  indicates,  presented  merely  an  account  of  the  country 
in  its  existing  state,  with  lists  of  public  functionaries,  &c., 
and  gate  no  register  of  occurrences.  Our  fii>t  historj'  of 
the  year,  we  believe,  was  that  given  in  the  Political  State  of 
Europe,  which  was  begun  in  1711  by  Al>el  Boyer,  a French 
refugee,  and  the  author  of  the  well-known  French  and  Eng- 
lish Dictionary.  This  publication  was  continued  till  the 
year  J 739.  Although  this  work  appeared  also  in  annual 
volumes,  it  was  really  published  in  monthly  numbers.  In 
1716  wa.s  commenced  the  Historical  Pegitter,  a quarterly 

fmblication,  which  in  like  manner  was  republished  in  vo- 
uroes  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  regular  publication 
having  taken  up  the  history  of  public  aflfairs  only  from  the 
9th  of  January,  1716,  two  volumes  were  prinU'd  together  in 
1724,  containing  an  account  of  events  from  the  last  day  of 
July.  1714.  up  to  that  date,  being  the  first  seventeen 
months  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  With  these  mlroduclory 
volumes,  therefore,  the  Historical  Register  forms  a chronicle 
of  the  affairs  of  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe  from  the 
aceession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  compilers,  to  use 
their  own  words,  confine  themselves  to  mere  ‘ matters  of 
facb  without  making  any  descant  thereon  either  of  coni' 
mendation  or  reprehension.'  This  work  also,  about  the  year 
1737,  beuan  to  appear  in  monthly  numbers.  The  cluinge 
was  probably  a (lying  effort,  as  the  volume  for  1738  was, 
we  believe,  the  last  that  appeared.  The  Historical  Register 
WO.S  printed  and  sold  by  G.  Meere  in  the  Old  Bailey.  The 
price,  while  it  was  published  quarterly,  was  one  shilling 
each  port. 

The  first  Annual  Register,  propcrlv  so  called,  which  ap- 
peared in  this  country,  was  tne  well-known  and  valuable 
work  which  still  continues  to  be  published  under  tliut  title. 
This  work  was  projected  by  Robert  Dodsley,  the  bookseller, 
in  conjunction  with  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  already  well- 
known  in  the  literary  circles  of  the  metropolis  as  the  author 
of  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  the  Vindication 
of  Salural  Society,  and  other  anonymous  works.  The  first 
volume  of  Dodsley's  Annual  Register  appeared  in  June, 
1759,  under  the  title  of  The  Annual  Register,  or  A View  cf 
the  History,  Polities,  and  Literature  of  the  Year  1768, 
printed  for  R.  and  J.  Dodsley,  in  Pall-Mall.  In  the  Preface 
are  enumerated  the  several  points  of  novelty  in  respect  of 
which  the  work  is  conceived  to  have  an  advantage  over  its 
predecesfion ; and  of  these  the  first-mentioned  is  that  it  is 
an  annual,  and  not  a monthly  publication.  Others  are,  that  ; 
it  takes  up  the  history  of  the  war  in  which  the  country  was 
tlien  engaged,  from  its  cummerrceinent  in  1766;  thot  it 
oontaiiis  a collection  of  state-papers,  illustrative  of  the  his- 
torical narrative ; and  that,  by  its  misctdlancous  department 
and  its  notices  of  new  books,  it  unites  the  plans  of  the  ma- 
gaxim'S  and  reviews.  The  history  in  this  volume  consists 
of  seventy-six  pages  divided  into  thirteen  chapters,  the  first 
•even  of  which,  running  to  thirty-two  pages,  are  occupied 
with  the  first  three  years  of  the  war.  Then  follow  in  order 
the  ohrunicle,  extending  to  sixty-seven  pages  ; the  collection 
of  state-papera ; characters ; extraordinary  adventures,  in- 
cluding an  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  persons  confined 
in  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta  in  June,  1756  : literary  and 
miacellancout  essays  ; poetry,  including  pieces  by  Akensidc, 
William  Whitehead,  and  the  kiim  of  Prussia  : nnd  lastly. 


an  account  of  remarkable  books  published  in  1758,  amorg 
which  arc  Jortin's  Erasmus  and  Walpole's  Royal  and  A'oiifi 
Authors.  The  volume  consists  of  496  pages  in  all,  besides 
Preface,  Contents,  &c.  Tliis  and  several  of  the  succeeding 
volumes  were  so  popular  that  they  ouicklv  ran  through  fivt 
or  six  editions.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  for  some  years,  the 
historical  narrative  was  written  by  Burke,  wlio  also  probably 
ediUMl  the  publication  and  select^  the  rest  of  its  contents. 
He  appears  to  have  been  jpaid  fur  hU  services  at  the  rale  of 
100/.  the  volume.  Mr.  Prior,  in  his  Life  of  Burke,  has 
given  engraved  fac-similcs  of  two  receipts  signed  by  him 
for  two  sums  of  50/.  paid  to  him  by  Dodsley  for  the  Annual 
Register  of  1761,  the  first  dated  on  the  28th  of  March  in 
that  year,  and  the  second  on  the  30th  of  March  in  the  yeai 
following.  This  volume  was  not  published,  as  appears  by 
the  prclkce,  till  a later  period  than  usual  in  1762.  These 
receipts  arc  in  the  possession  of  Mr-  Upcou  of  the  London 
Institution.  Burke  took  a great  interest  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Annual  Register  almost  as  long  as  he  lived  ; and  Mr. 
Prior  states  that  much  of  it  was  written  from  bis  dictation 
for  about  thirty  years.  Latterly  it  was  written  by  a Mr. 
Ireland  under  his  direction.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  work  again  received  occasional  contributions  from  Burke 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  ; and  cer- 
tainly some  of  the  volumes  l>elonging  to  that  period  are 
written  with  remarkable  ability.  To  the  departments  above 
enumerated  were  afterwards  ^ded  others  of  natural  history, 
useful  projects,  and  antiquities  ; together  with  lists  of  pro* 
motions,  marriages,  births,  deaths,  and  patents ; but  so  cue 
of  these  heads  have  lieen  since  discontinued.  The  difficulty 
of  bringing  out  the  work  within  six  months  of  the  close  of 
the  \car  appears  to  have  been  very  early  felt  In  volume 
third  the  Chronicle  has,  for  the  first  time,  a different  paging 
from  the  History',  according  to  the  plan  which  is  still  fol- 
lowed, haring,  as  is  stated  in  the  preface,  been  put  to  press 
I before  the  History  was  ready,  in  order  to  expedite  the  uubli- 
cation.  The  work,  however,  gradually  fell  into  arrear,  and 
at  length,  instead  of  some  months,  it  was  nearly  as  many 
years  after  the  events  had  taken  place  till  their  history  ap- 
peared. The  publication  was  in  this  state  about  the  year 
1780.  Great  exertions,  however,  were  soon  after  made  by 
the  conductors  to  recover  their  lost  ground ; on  one  occasion, 
two  ycaia,  1784  and  1785.  were  compressed  into  one  volume, 
tlie  27th;  and  early  in  1801  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
publishing  the  volume  for  the  year  immediately  preceding; 
thus  closing  the  century  with  the  work  completed  up  to  that 
date.  Since  then  the  publication  has  proceeded  regularlv 
at  the  rate  of  a volume  each  year.  That  last  published^, 
being  the  Annual  Register  for  1832,  is  the  74tb  of  the 
series.  Of  the  older  volumes,  several  have  liecn  reprinted 
of  late  yean  in  order  to  complete  sets.  An  index  to  the 
work,  from  its  commencement  to  the  year  1780  inclusive, 
was  published  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  volume  for 
that  year,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted ; end  in 
1820  a second  index  appeared,  comprehending  the  (brmer. 
and  embracing  also  all  the  additions  volumes  up  to  that  for 
1819  inclusive. 

In  1781  was  published  the  first  Axilume  of  the  Nest  An- 
nual Register,  containing  the  history  of  the  preceding  year. 
It  was  projected  and  originally  edit^  by  Dr.  Kiprns  ; after 
whose  watb,  in  1795,  it  was  conducted  bv  the  Koverend 
Thomas  Mornn,  LL.D.,  the  coodjutor  of  t>r.  Aikin  in  the 
preparation  or  his  hiograpkieal  Actionary.  Walt,  in  hi* 
Bibliotheca  BriUmnie.a,  stales  that  this  publiratinn  was  at 
one  time  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Mason  Good  : but  we 
do  not  observe  that  this  is  mentioned  in  Dr.  Olinthus  Gre- 
gory s life  of  that  gentleman.  The  New  Annual  Register 
was  continued  till  1825.  but  it  never  attained  the  reputation 
of  its  predecessor  and  rival. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  was  commenced  in 
1808,  and  was  continued  at  least  till  1825.  We  believe  it  is 
no  longer  published.  Some  of  the  earlier  volumes  ot  this 
work  were  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Southey  ; 
and  it  was  throughout  conducted  with  great  ability. 

Other  works  of  this  description  are  the  Annual  Asiatic 
Register,  begun  in  1799;  the  Baptist  Annual  Register, 
first  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Kippon;  tlie  Historical, 
Pntitieal,  and  Literary  Register  for  1769,  published  in 
1770;  and  the  Imperial  and  Countt,  Annual  Register  for 
1810,  in  2 vols.  Svo.  1811.  The  two  last  mention^  seem  to 
have  been  dropped  after  the  first  year. 

A French  work,  in  imitation  of  the  English  Annual  Re- 
gisters, was  rommenced  at  Paris  in  1818,  under  the  title  of 
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j^nnttair*  Hiiioriqus  Annuel;  and  tbeit  U aUa  the  American 
Annual  Regieter,  ^bUshed  at  New  York. 

ANNUALS.  By  this  name  gardeners  designate  all 
plants  which,  if  sown  in  the  spring,  will  tlowor,  pei^ect  their 
s«ed.  and  perish  in  the  course  of  the  same  season ; if  two 
seasons  are  generally  requisite  this  purpose,  they  then 
call  plants  biennials — but  in  fact  they  are  both  of  the  same 
nature : annuals,  if  sown  in  the  autumn,  become  biennials ; 
und  the  latter,  if  sown  early  in  the  spring,  will  go  through 
every  stage  of  life  in  tlie  same  year  : the  only  dineroncc  be- 
tween them  is,  that  biennials  are  rather  longer  in  completing 
the  term  of  their  existence  than  annuals  are. 

Physiologically  considered,  such  plants  belong  to  a much 
more  extensive  body  of  vegetables  than  is  usuallv  supposed. 
I’lants  may  l>ti  said  to  consist  of  two  kinds,  those  which 
perish  after  once  producing  their  fruit,  and  those  which 
continue  to  grow  and  produce  fruit  year  after  year.  To  the 
first  of  these  classes  belong  not  only  annual  and  biennial 
herbs,  but  also  many  palms,  the  agave,  and  acvcral  other 
tnunocotyledonous  trees. 

The  usual  method  of  multiplying  annuals  is  by  their  seed. 
It  is.  however,  possible  to  dis]>ense  with  this  mode,  und  to 
perpetuate  them  by  cuttings,  care  only  being  taken  that  the 
part  used  for  a cutting  is  nut  in  a (lowering  slate  : in  this 
way  the  fugitive  beauties  of  such  plants  as  balsams  and  the 
like  may  be  perpetuated.  Kven  cucumber  and  melon  plants 
may  be  renovated  when  in  the  last  stage  of  decay  by  their 
young  branches  being  cut  off  and  maac  to  put  forth  roots  ; 
and  the  different  races  of  cabbages,  the  qualities  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  presen'ed  by  the  precarious  plan  of  seed- 
saving.  may  be  carried  forward  from  year  to  jear.  (See 
Gardener  i M»iguzine,  vol.  ix.  p.  226.) 

Gardeners  distinguish  annuals  into  two  kinds,  hardy  and 
tender:  tho  first  comprehends  all  those  which  will  grow  if 
their  seeds  are  sown  at  once  in  the  open  border ; the  last 
consist  of  such  as  require  to  be  raised  in  artificial  beat.  The 
manageinoiU  of  both  those  is  so  simple  and  well  known  that 
little  requires  to  be  said  upon  the  subject : there  are,  how* 
ever,  two  or  three  paints  that  deserve  to  be  particularly  ad- 
verted to.  The  seeds  of  hardy  annuals  are  apt  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  birds,  or  to  be  scorched  up  by  a continuance  of 
dry  weather ; both  these  accidents  may  be  prevented  by  in- 
verting over  the  patch  in  which  they  are  sown  a common 
flower-pot;  this  should  be  examined  daily,  and  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  found  to  be  making  their  appearance,  it  should 
be  elevated  a little  by  resting  its  rim  on  two  or  three  pebbles, 
so  as  to  adroit  air  and  light.  After  a little  while  the  plants 
will  be  fully  established,  and  tlie  pots  may  be  removeu. 

Two  things  only  arc  to  bo  observed  in  tho  management  of 
tender  annuals  beyond  thd  ordinary  practice  of  every  gar- 
dener. Firstly,  they  should  nut  be  raised  in  a very  high 
temperature  if  they  arc  afterwards  to  be  planted  in  the  open 
air ; and  secondly,  the  seedlings  should  never  be  transferred 
from  the  seed- pan  at  once  to  the  open  ground,  but  should 
always  undergo  the  intermediate  operation  of  being  trans- 
ferred into  small  pots.  Ver)'  great  care  sliould  be  taken  not 
to  give  them  much  heat,  especially  at  night,  and  they  should 
be  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  air  after  they  have  onoe 
rootea  in  their  pots:  unless  this  is  attended  to.  they  become 
weak  and  what  is  called  drawn  up— or  wl  eX  might  be  called 
starved— for  this  well-known  appearance  arises  from  the 
plants  not  having  been  able  to  consume  the  necessar)'  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is,  as  is  well  known,  the 
matter  on  which  they  feed.  Plants  can  only  feed  in  free  air 
and  bright  sunlight : if  therefore  they  arc  prevented  from  doing 
this  they  arc  starved;  for  it  must  not  be  supposed  .that  aco- 

fiious  supply  of  stimulating  manure  will  supply  the  place  of 
ight  and  air ; on  the  contrary,  it  will  but  augment  the  mis- 
chief that  results  from  their  deficiency. 

ANNUITY  (in  Law)  consiits  in  tho  pavment  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  yearly  calculated,  and  cnarged  upon 
tho  person  or  personal  estate  of  the  individual  from  whom  it 
is  due ; fur  if  it  is  charged  upon  his  real  estate,  it  is  not  an  i 
annuity  but  a rent.  [Sec  RK>rr.]  A sum  of  money  pay-  I 
able  occasionally  does  not  constitute  an  annuity  ; the  time 
of  payment  must  recur  re^pilarly  at  certain  state<l  periods, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  these  periods  should  be  at  the 
interval  of  a year  : an  annuity  may  bo  made  payable  quar- 
terly, or  half-yearly,  (as  is  very  generally  the  case,)  or  at  any 
other  aliquot  |xiition  of  a year;  and  it  mav  even  be  made  pay- 
able once  in  two,  three,  tw'cnty,  or  any  ot(ier  number  of  years. 

Under  the  Roman  law,  annuities  were  chiefly  such  os 
were  created  by  will,  constituting  a charge  upon  the  heir  in 


I favour  of  the  legatee.  (See  Dxgeet.  Ub.  xxxiii.  tit  1 . Uomat'a 
! Civil  Late,  2d  Part  book  iv„  tit  2,  sec.  1.)  In  the  middle 
ages  they  we  e frequently  given  to  professional  men  as  a 
species  of  retainer ; and  in  more  roMern  times  they  have 
been  very  much  resorted  to  as  a moans  of  borrowing  money. 
When  the  person  who  borrowa  undertakes,  insleau  of  inte- 
rest, to  pay  an  annuity,  ho  is  styled  the  grantor;  the  porson 
who  lends,  being  by  the  agreement  entitled  to  receive  the 
paymonts.  is  calKd  tho  grantee  of  the  annuity.  This  prac- 
tice seems  to  have  boon  introduced  on  tho  Continent  with 
the  revival  of  commerce,  at  a time  when  the  advantages  of 
borrowing  wore  already  felt,  but  the  taking  of  interest  was 
still  strictly  furbiddeii.  In  the  fiflventh  century  contrarts  uT 
this  kind  were  decided  by  the  popes  to  be  lawful,  and  were 
recognized  as  such  in  France,  even  though  every  species  of 
interest  upon  money  borrowed  was  deemed  usurious.  (Do- 
mat's  Civil  Law,  Ut  Part,  book  i.,  tit.  6.)  The  reramer- 
cial  states  of  Italy  early  availed  themselves  of  this  mode  of 
raising  money,  and  their  example  has  since  been  followed 
in  the  national  debts  of  oilier  oountrios.  [See  National 
Dkbt.  Funds.  Stocxs.] 

An  annuity  may  be  created  ciUier  for  a Wmi  of  years,  for 
the  life  or  lives  of  any  persons  named,  or  in  perpetuity  ; and 
in  the  latter  ca.so,  though,  as  in  all  others,  the  annuity  as  to 
its  security  is  personal  only,  yet  it  may  be  so  granteii  as  to 
descend  in  the  same  manner  as  real  property  ; and  hence 
an  annuity  is  reckoned  among  the  species  of  incorporeal 
hereditaments. 

.A  perpetual  annuity,  granted  in  oonsidcratiuu  of  a sum  of 
money  advanced,  differs  from  interest  in  this,  that  the 
grantee  has  no  right  to  demand  back  his  principal,  but  must 
l>e  content  to  receive  tho  annuity  which  lie  bos  purchased,  as 
long  as  it  shall  please  the  other  party  to  continue  it:— but 
the  annuity  is  in  its  nature  redeemabli*  at  the  option  of  tho 
grantor, — who  is  thus  at  liberty  to  discharge  himself  from 
any  further  payments  by  returning  the  money  which  he  has 
borrowed.  It  may.  however,  be  agreed  between  the  parties 
(as  it  generally  has  been  in  the  creation  of  our  own  national 
debt,  which  consists  chiefly  cf  annuities  of  this  sort)  that  the 
redemption  shall  not  take  place  for  a certain  number  of 
years.  The  number  of  years  within  which,  according  to  tbe 
present  law  of  France,  an  annuity  of  this  sort  (une  rente 
constitut^e  en  perpetuel)  may  bo  made  irredeemable,  is 
limited  to  ten.  (See  Co^  Civil,  Art,  1 ' 0:»,  &c.) 

An  annuity  fur  life,  or  years,  is  not  redeemable  iu  the 
same  manner ; but  it  may  be  agreed  by  the  parties  U>  the 
contract  that  it  shall  be  r^eeroablo  on  certain  terms  ; — or, 
it  may  afterwards  be  redeemed  by  consent  of  both  parties : 
and  where  the  justice  of  the  case  requires  it,  (where  there 
has  been  fraud,  fur  instance,  or  the  bargain  is  unreason- 
able.) a court  of  equity  will  decree  a redemption.  When 
such  an  annuity  is  granted  in  consideration  of  money 
advanced,  the  annual  payments  may  be  considered  as 
composed  of  two  ]K)rtiont,  one  being  in  the  nature  of  interest, 
the  other  a return  of  a portion  of  the  principal,  so  calculated, 
that,  whon  tho  annuity  shall  have  determined,  tho  whole  of 
the  principal  will  bo  repaid.  Annuities  for  life  or  years, 
being  the  only  security  tliat  can  be  given  by  persons  who 
have  themselves  but  a limited  interest  in  their  property,  are 
frequently  made  in  consideration  of  a loan.  Besides  Urn  ad- 
vantage. annuities  for  life,  inasmuch  as  they  are  attended  with 
risk,  ore  not  within  the  reach  of  the  usury  laws,  and  arc  there- 
fore oAen  used  in  order  to  ev'ade  them  : the  legislature  has 
for  this  reason  thought  fit  to  r^uire  that  certain  formalities 
should  bo  observed  in  creating  them.  It  is  enacted  (by 
Htat.  53  Geo.  III.,  o.  141)  * That  every  instrument  by  which 
an  annuity  for  life  is  graoted  shall  be  null  and  void,  unless, 
within  thirty  davs  after  the  execution  thereof,  there  shall  be 
inro1le<l,  in  the  lligh  Court  of  Chancery,  a memorial  con- 
taining the  date,  tbe  names  of  tbe  parties  and  witnesses,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  contract ; and  if  the  lender  does  not 
really  and  truly  advance  the  whole  of  the  consideration 
muney, — that  is,  if  part  of  it  it  returned,  or  is  paid  in  notes 
which  are  afferwards  fraudulently  cancollod,  or  is  retained 
un  pretence  of  answering  future  payments,  or  if.  being  ex- 
pressod  to  bo  paid  in  money,  it  is  in  fact  paid  in  goods,— the 
porson  charged  with  the  annuity  (that  is.  tlie  borrower)  may, 
if  any  action  should  be  brought  against  him  for  the  pay- 
ment of  it,  W applying  to  the  court,  have  the  instrument 
cancelled.'  'f'he  same  statute  also  enacts,  that  every  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity,  made  with  a minor, 
shall  be  void,  and  shall  remain  so,  even  though  the  minor, 
on  coming  of  age,  should  attempt  to  confirm  it  The  pro- 
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risioD*  of  thii  act  are  intended  to  be  confined  to  caaoe  whore 
tb«  annuity  ii  granted  in  consideration  of  a loan. 

Annuities  may  be.  ond  very  frequently  are.  created  by  will, 
and  such  a bequest  is  considered  in  law  as  a general  legacy, 
and,  in  case  or  a deficiency  in  the  estate  of  the  testator,  it 
wiH  abate  proportionably  with  the  other  legacies.  The  pay- 
ment of  an  annuity  may  be  charged  either  upon  some  parti- 
cular fund  (in  which  ca.se  if  the  fund  fails  the  annuity 
ceases)  or  upon  the  whole  personal  estate  of  the  grantor; 
which  is  usually  effected  by  a deed  of  covenant,  a bond,  or  a 
warrant  of  attorney.  If  the  person  charged  with  the  pay* 
ment  of  an  annuity  becomes  bankrupt,  the  annuity  may  m 
proved  as  a debt  before  the  Commissioners,  and  its  value 
ascertained,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  bankrupt  act 
(6  Geo.  iv„  c.  16,  8.  54).  The  value  thus  ascertained  be- 
comes a debt  charged  upon  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt ; and 
hereby  both  the  bankrupt  and  his  surety  arc  discharged  from 
all  Mubsequent  payments. 

If  the  person  on  whoso  life  an  annuity  is  granted  dies  be- 
tween two  days  of  payment,  the  grantee  has  no  claim  what- 
ever in  reaped  of  the  time  elapsed  since  the  last  day  of  pay- 
ment [see  Apportionment]  : from  this  rule,  however,  are 
except^  such  annuities  as  are  granted  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  grantee, — and  the  parties  may  in  all  cases,  if  they 
choose  it,  by  an  express  agreement,  provide  that  the  grantee 
shall  have  a rateable  portion  of  the  annuity  for  the  time  be- 
tween the  last  payment  and  the  death  of  the  person  on  wliose 
life  it  is  granted.  On  government  annuities  a quarter's 
annuity  is  paid  to  the  executors  of  an  annuitant,  if  they 
come  m and  prove  the  death.  (See  Comyn's  Digest,  til. 
Annuity:  Lumley  On  Annuities.) 

ANNUITY,  a term  derived  from  the  Latin  annul,  a year; 
signifying,  in  its  most  general  sense,  any  fixed  sum  of 
money  which  is  payable  either  yearly,  or  in  given  portions 
at  stated  periods  of  the  year.  Thus,  the  lease  of  a bouse, 
which  lets  for  5U/.  a year,  and  which  has  17  years  to  run,  is 
to  the  owner  an  annuity  of  50/.  for  17  years.  In  an  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  term,  it  signifies  a sum  of  money  payable  to 
an  indindual  yearly,  during  life.  In  the  former  case,  it  is 
called,  in  technical  language,  an  atinwty  certain,  and  in 
the  latter,  a life  annuity. 

It  is  evident  that  every  beneficial  interest  which  is  either 
to  continue  for  ever,  or  to  stop  at  the  end  of  a given  time, 
such  as  a freehold,  a lease,  a debt  to  bo  paid  in  yearly  instal- 
ments, &c.,  is  contained  under  the  general  head  of  an  on- 
nuity  certain,  while  every  such  interest  which  terminates 
with  the  lives  of  any  one  or  more  individuals,  all  tliat  in  law 
is  called  a life-estate,  and  all  salaries,  as  well  as  what  are 
most  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  life  annuities,  fall 
under  the  latter  term.  Closely  connected  wiili  this  part  of 
the  subject  are  copyholds,  (which  see.)  in  which  an  estate 
is  held  during  certain  lives,  but  in  which  there  is  a power  of 
renewing  any  life  when  it  drops,  that  is,  substituting  another 
life  in  place  of  the  former,  on  payment  of  a fine— rkvsr- 
SION9,  or  the  interest  which  the  next  proprietor  has  in  any 
estate,  &c.,  after  the  death  of  the  present — and  life-tneurtmee, 
(see  Insuranck.)  in  which  the  question  is.  what  annuit)' 
roust  A.  pay  to  B.  during  his  life,  in  order  that  B.  may  pay 
a given  sum  to  A.'s  executors  at  his  death. 

If  money  could  not  be  improved  at  interest,  the  value  of 
an  annuity  cortain  would  simply  bo  the  yearly  sum  multi- 
pl^ied  by  the  number  of  years  it  is  to  continue  to  be  paid, 
llius  a lease  for  3 years  of  a house  which  is  worth  1 Ou/.  a 
year,  might  either  be  bought  by  paying  the  rent  yearly,  or 
by  paying  300/.  at  once.  A life  annuity,  in  such  a case, 
a^l  be  worth  on  annuity  certain,  continued  for  the  average 
number  of  years  lived  by  individuals  of  the  same  age  as  the 
one  to  whom  the  annuity  is  grantod.  But  if  comMund  in- 
terest be  supposed,  which  is  always  the  case  in  real  transac- 
tions of  this  kind,  the  landlord,  in  the  case  of  the  annuity 
certain  just  alluded  to,  must  only  receive  such  a sum,  as 
when  put  out  to  interest,  with  100/.  subtracted  every  year 
for  rent,  will  just  be  exhausted  at  the  end  of  3 years.  To 
exemplify  this,  let  us  suptwse  that  money  can  bo  improved 
at  4 per  cent.  In  Table  1..  in  the  column  beaded  4 p.  c. 
(4  per  cent.)  we  find  2*775  opposite  to  3 in  the  first  column, 
by  which  is  meant  that  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of 
one  poutul  to  last  3 yean  is  2*775/.,  or  2ViM/-  The  present 
value  of  an  annuity  of  100/.  under  the  same  circumstanoes 
is,  therefore.  277*5/.,  or  277/.  lOt.  This  is  the  value  of  a 
lease  for  three  years  corresponding  to  a yearly  rent  of  1 00/. 
The  landlord  who  receives  this,  and  puts  it  out  at  4 per 
cent,  will,  at  the  end  of  one  year,  have  288/.  12r.  From 


this  he  subtracts  100/.  for  the  rent  which  has  beemMi;;(, 
and  puts  out  the  remainder  F88/.  12*.  again  at  4 po  tni 
At  the  end  of  a year  this  has  increased  to  196/.  2«. 
from  which  100/.  is  again  subtracted  for  rent  The  re- 
mainder, 96/.  2s.  10)</.,  again  put  out  at  interest  becocM 
at  the  end  of  the  year  99/.  1 9r.  9tL,  within  three  pente  of  th 
last  year's  rent.  This  little  diflerenoe  arises  from  the  la- 
peri^tion  of  the  Table,  which  extends  to  three  dceuLii 
places  only. 


Table  I. 
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r 

Value  qf  an 

Annuity  < 

of  One  Poumi. 

No.  of  Yran 

3 |i.  e. 

3)  p.  e. 

4 p.  e. 

5nc. 

I 

•971 

-966 

•962 

•952 

2 

1-913 

1-900 

1-S86 

1-859 

3 

2- 8*29 

2-802 

2-775 

2 -724 

4 

3-717 

3-673 

3-630 

3-546 

6 

4-580 

4-515 

4-45‘2 

4-3*»9 

6 

5-417 

5-329 

5-24‘2 

5-076 

7 

6 ‘230 

61)5 

6-00-2 

5-786 

8 

7-020 

6-874 

6-73,3 

6-463 

9 

7-786 

7-608 

7 435 

7-108 

1U 

H-530 

8-317 

8-in 

7-722 

15 

11-938 

n-517 

1MI8 

lU-380 

‘20 

14-877 

14-212 

13-590 

12  462 

25 

17-413 

16-482 

15-6*22 

14-094 

30 

19-60IP 

)8-392 

17-292 

15-372 

40 

23-115 

21-355 

19-79.3 

17-159 

50 

25-730 

21-456 

21-482 

18-256 

00 

27-676 

•21-94.5 

22-623 

18-9-29 

70 

29-123 

26-UOU 

2.3-395 

19-34J 

For) 

ever/ 

33-333 

28-571 

25-000 

20-000 

To  find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  1/.  per  siuiu» 
continued  for  10  years,  interest  being  at  5 per  cent.,  buiu 
the  column  headed  5 p.  c.,  and  there,  opposite  to  10  ia  tir 
first  column,  will  be  found  the  v*aluc  7*72*i/.  or  7l.  14*. 
This  would  bo  commonly  said  to  be  7*722  year's  parMoy 
of  the  annuity.  For  a convenient  rule  for  rctluring  decind.- 
of  a pound  to  shilUnga  and  Mnce,  and  the  conv  erse.  mnUx 
Penny  Afagasnne,  No.  52.  It  nay  also  be  done  by  tb«  fol- 
lowing table: 


Tables  II.  and  III. — For  reducing  Deamal*  (f  a 
to  Shillings  and  Pence,  am  the  converse. 
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d 

•1 

2 

-01 

0 24 

•001 

H 

-2 

4 

•02 

0 5 

•002 

n 

•3 

6 

•0.1 
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•003 

H 

•4 

8 

•04 

0 94 

•004 

1 

•5 

10 

•05 

1 0 

•005 

i| 

•6 

12 

•06 

1 ‘24 

•006 

1 

•7 

14 

•07 

1 5 

•007 

If 

•8 

16 

-08 

•008 

•9 

18 

•09 

1 4 

•009 

h 

s. 

Dec. 

d. 

Dec. 

/. 

Dk. 

1 

•05 

1 

•004 

4 

•001 

2 

•1 

2 

•008 

•d02 

3 

•15 

3 

•01.3 

) 

•m 

4 

•2 

4 

•017 

5 

•2.5 

5 , 

-021 

C 

•3 

6 

•025 

7 

■35 

7 

■029 

8 

■4 

8 

•0.33 

9 

■45 

9 

•037 

10 

•5 

10 

•042 

11 

•046 

For  example,  what  is  *665/. 
Table  II.  ‘6 


‘06 

•005 


in  shillings  and  pence? 
is  £0  12  0 

■ n 


•665  £0  13  31 

Again,  what  is  1 7t . 1 0 Jr/,  ia  decimals  of  a pound  ? 
Table  III.  £o  10  o is  *5 

7 0 „ *35 

10  „ ‘048 

i f,  *003 


£0  17  10)  ‘895 

These  conversions  are  not  made  with  peefo^  exsetwM. 
as  only  three  deeimai  places  are  takaD.  The  error  wiU 
be  more  than  one  fartiuog. 
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To  UM  Table  I.  where  the  number  of  yeant  is  not  m the 
table,  but  is  intermediate  between  two  of  those  in  the  table, 
such  a mean  must  be  taken  between  the  annuities  belon^ng 
to  the  nearest  years  above  and  below  the  inven  year,  as  the 
}^ven  year  is  between  those  two  years.  This  will  pve  the 
, result  with  sufficient  nearness.  We  must  ob8er\e,  that  no 
tables  which  we  have  room  to  {five  are  sufficient  for  more 
than  a first  (ruess.  so  to  speak,  at  the  value  required,  such 
as  may  enable  anyone,  who  is  master  of  common  arithmetic,  \ 
not  to  form  a decisive  opinion  on  the  case  before  him.  but  to  > 
judge  whether  it  is  worth  his  while  to  make  a more  exact 
enquiry,  cither  by  taking  professional  advice,  or  oonsnlting 
larger  tables.  As  an  example  of  the  case  mentioned,  suppose 
we  ask  for  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  ] /.  contmued  for  1 2 years, 
interest  being  at  4 per  cent.  We  find  in  Table  I.,  column  4 per 
cent.  For  10  years  8*111 

,.  15  ».  11118 

Difference  3*007 

Since  3 years  adds  3*007  to  the  value  of  the  annuity,  every 
year  will  add  about  one-fifth  part  of  this,  or  *6ul,  and  2 years 
will  add  alx)ut  1*202.  This,  addc<l  to  8*111,  gives  0*313. 
Tl>c  real  value  is  more  near  lu  9*383,  and  the  error  of  our 
table  is  *07  out  of  9*313,  orabout  the  133rd  part  of  thewliole. 
The  higher  we  go  in  the  table,  the  less  proportion  of  the 
whole  will  this  error  be. 

The  last  line  in  Table  I.  gives  the  value  of  llte  annuity  of 
l/.  continuetl  for  over : for  example,  at  3 percent,,  the  value 
of  W.  for  ever,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a perpetuity  of  1/.,  is  20f. 
This  is  the  sum  which  at  3 {K*r  cent,  yields  1/.  a year  in  in- 
terest only,  uitliout  diminution  of  the  principal.  We  see 
that  an  annuity  for  a long  term  of  years  differs  very  little 
tn  present  value  from  the  same  continued  for  ever:  for 
example,  I/,  continued  for  70  years  at  4 percent,  is  worth 
23*393/.,  while  the  perpetuity  at  the  same  rate  is  worth 
only  23/.  Hence  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  which  is 
not  to  begin  to  l>c  paid  till  70  years  have  elapsed,  but  is  after- 
wards to  be  continued  for  ever,  is  1*605  nt  4 |X!r  cent : which 
sum  improved  during  the  70  years,  would  yield  the  25/. 
necessary  to  pay  the  annuity  for  all  years  succeeding. 

Table  IV. — Amount  qf  an  Annuity  of  One  Pout\d. 


Y. 

3p.c. 

3* 

4 p.  c. 

S p.  c. 

I 

1-OUO 

i 'WO 

1-000 

1*000 

2 

2 030 

2*0.15 

2 -040 

2*050 

:i 

3*091 

3*106 

3- 1*22 

.1*153 

4 

4184 

•t‘2I3 

4-246 

4*310 

5 

.5 -.309 

5*362 

5*416 

5 *.5*26 

6 

6-468 

6*550 

6*633 

6*802 

7 

7 -GO* 

7*779 

7*898 

8*142 

8 

8*892 

9*052 

9*214 

9*549 

9 

10-139 

10-368 

10*583 

11*027 

iU 

11-464 

n-731 

12*006 

12-578 

|.'» 

18*399 

19-296 

20*024 

21*579 

20 

26*870 

•28-280 

29*778 

33*066 

2.'» 

36*459 

.18*930 

41*646 

17*7*27 

10 

47*375 

51-6-2J 

56*085 

66*439 

•10 

7f  • lltl 

84  .550 

95 ■ 026 

1*20*800 

SO 

112*797 

1.10*  99S 

152*667 

209*348 

60 

163-053 

196-517 

237*991 

353*581 

70 

2.10*594 

288*938 

:i64  'iOO 

.588*529 

In  this  Table  we  sec  what  would  be  possessed  by  thq 
receiver  of  ait  annuity  at  the  end  of  his  terra,  if  lie  put  each 
yeiir's  annuity  out  at  interest  so  soon  as  he  receivea  it.  For 
example,  an  annuity  of  I/.,  in  40  years,  at  3 per  cent., 
amounts  to  120*8/.,  which  includes  40/.  received  altogether 
at  the  end  of  tlio  different  years,  and  80  *8/.  the  compound 
interest  arising  from  the  first  year's  annuity,  which  has 
been  .19  years  at  interest,  the  second  year's  annuity  which  has 
been  38  years  at  interest,  and  so  on,  down  to  the  last  year's 
annuity,  which  has  only  just  been  received.  When  the  an- 
nuity is  payable  half-yearly,  or  quarterly,  its  present  value 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  given  in  the  preceding  Table. 
For  the  annuitant,  receiving  certain  portions  of  his  annuity 
sooner  than  in  the  case  of  yearly  payments,  gains  an  addi- 
tional portion  of  interest  Since  4 |K‘r  cent,  is  2 per  cent, 
half-yearly  and  1 per  cent,  quarterly,  and  since  every  term 
contains  twice  as  many  half-years  as  years,  and  four  limes 
as  many  quarters,  it  is  evideut  that  an  annuity  of  lOU/.  a- 
jear.  payable  half-yearly,  at  4 per  cent.,  for  1 0 years,  is  the 
same  in  present  value  os  one  of  30/.  per  annum,  payable 
yearly,  at  2 per  cent,  for  20  years.  Again,  lUO/.  a-year, 
payable  quarterly  for  1 U years,  money  being  at  4 per  cent.,  is 
equivalent  to  an  annuity  of  23/.,  payable  yearly  for  40  years, 
money  being  at  1 per  cent. 

The  principles  on  which  the  calculation  of  life  annuities 
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depends  will  be  mere  fUlly  explained  in  the  articles  Pmoha- 
BiLiTT  and  Mortality.  Let  us  suppose  100  persons,  all  of 
the  same  age,  buy  a life  annuity  at  the  same  office.  Let  ua 
also  suppose  it  has  been  found  out  that  of  1 00  persons  at  that 
age  10  die  in  the  first  year,  on  tlie  average,  10  more  in  the 
second  year,  and  so  on.  If  then  it  can  be  relied  upon  that 
100  iiersons  will  die  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
average  of  mankind,  or  at  least  that  in  such  a number,  the 
longevity  of  some  will  be  compensated  by  the  unexpected 
death  of  others,  the  fair  estimation  of  the  value  of  a life 
annuity  to  be  granted  m each  mav  be  made  as  follows.  To 
make  the  questmn  more  distinct,  let  us  suppose  the  bargain 
to  be  made  on  the  1st  of  January,  1833,  so  that  payment  of 
the  annuities  is  due  to  the  survivors  on  new-year's  day  of 
each  year.  Moreover  lev  each  year's  annuity  be  made  the 
subject  of  a separate  contract.  The  first  question  is,  what 
ought  each  inaividual  to  pay  in  order  that  he  may  receive 
the  annuity  of  i/.,  if  ho  survives,  in  1834  I*  By  the  general 
law  of  mortality,  we  suppose  that  only  90  will  remain  to 
claim,  who  will,  therefore,  receive  9u/.  among  them,  the  re- 
maining >0  having  died  in  the  interval.  It  is  sufficient, 
therefore,  to  meet  the  claims  of  1 834.  that  the  whole  1 UO  pay 
among  them,  January  1,  1833,  such  a sum  os  will,  when 

Sut  out  at  interest,  (suppose  4 per  rent.,)  amount  to  90/.  on 
anuary  I,  1834.  This  sum  is  86*634/.,  and  its  hundrudili 
part  is' *86634/.,  which  is.  therefore,  what  each  should  {ny 
to  entitle  himself  to  receive  tlio  annuity  in  1»34.  Thece  w dl 
be  only  80  to  claim  in  1833,  and.  therefore,  the  whole  100 
must  among  them  ]iay  as  much  as  will,  put  out  at  4 per 
cent,  for  2 vears,  amount  to  60/.  This  sum  is  73*968/.,  and 
its  hundreilth  port  is  * 73968/.,  which  is,  tlscrcfure,  what 
each  roust  pay,  in  order  to  receive  the  annuity,  if  he  lives,  in 
1833.  The  remaining  years  arc  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  sum  of  the  shares  of  each  individual  fur  the  diffe- 
rent years,  is  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  for  his  life. 
We  must  observe,  that  in  the  term  value  of  an  annuitv,  it  is 
always  implied  that  the  first  annuity  becomes  payable  at  the 
expiration  of  a year  ai\cr  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
money. 

The  value  of  a life  annuity  depends,  therefore,  upon  the 
j manner  in  which  it  is  presumed  a large  number  of  persons, 
similarly  situated  witli  the  buyer,  would  die  off  successively. 
Various  Tables  of  these  decrements  of  life,  as  they  are 
calle<l,  have  been  constructed,  from  observations  made 
among  different  classes  of  lives.  Some  make  tlie  inorfaliiv 
greater  than  others ; and  of  course.  Tables  which  give  a 
large  mortalit)*,  give  the  value  of  the  annuity  smaller  than 
those  which  suppose  men  to  live  longer.  Those  who  buy 
annuities  would,  tlierefore,  be  glad  to  be  rated  according  to 
tables  of  high  mortality  or  low  expectation  of  life ; while 
those  who  sell  them  would  prefer  receiving  the  price  indi- 
cated by  tables  which  give  a lower  rate  of  mortality.  In 
insurances  the  reverse  is  the  ca»c : the  shorter  the  time 
which  a man  is  supposed  to  live,  the  more  must  he  pay 
the  office,  that  the  latter  may  at  his  death  have  accumu- 
lated wherewithal  to  pay  his  executors.  We  now  give  in 
Table  V.  the  values  of  annuities  according  to  three  of  the 
most  celebrated  Tables. 


Table  V. — Present  J’alue  or  Purchase-money  nf  a 
Ltfe  Annuity. 


Northarapton. 

Cviitk. 

UwT.  M. 

iAn.F. 

3p.r, 

4p,r 

Sp.c. 

3p.c. 

4p.c. 

6p.c. 

4p.c, 

4p.«. 

0 

12*3 

10*3 

8*9 

17*3 

14*3 

12*1 

5 

20*5 

17-2 

14*8 

23  *7 

19*6 

16*6 

19*3 

•20*0 

10 

20*7 

17*5 

15*1 

23*5 

19*6 

16*7 

18*8 

19*7 

15 

19*7 

16*8 

14*6 

‘2-2  *6 

19*0 

16*2 

18*0 

19*1 

20 

18*6 

16*0 

14*0 

21*7 

18*4 

15  8 

17*3 

18*6 

25 

17*8 

15*4 

13*6 

20-7 

17  6 

15*3 

16*9 

18*1 

30 

16*9 

14*8 

13*1 

19  6 

16*9 

14  7 

16-4 

17*5 

35 

15*9 

14  0 

12*5 

18*4 

16*0 

14  1 

15*7 

16*9 

40 

14-8 

13*2 

11*8 

171 

15*1 

13-4 

14*9 

16*2 

45 

13*7 

T2-3 

11-1 

15*9 

14*1 

12  6 

13*8 

15*3 

50 

12*4 

11*3 

10*3 

14*3 

12*9 

11*7 

12*4 

14*2 

55 

11*2 

10  2 

9*4 

12*4 

11*3 

10*3 

11*0 

12*8 

60 

9*8 

9-0 

8*4 

10*5 

9*7 

8*9 

9*7 

11*3 

65 

8*3 

7*8 

7*3 

8*9 

8*3 

7*8 

8*2 

9*6 

70 

6*7 

6*4 

6*0 

7*1 

6*7 

6 *.3 

6*8 

7*9 

75 

5*2 

5-0 

4-7 

5*5 

5 2 

5*0 

5*4 

6*3 

80 

3*8 

3*6 

3*5 

4*4 

4*2 

4-0 

3*8 

4*9 

85 

2*6 

2*5 

2*5 

3*2 

3*1 

3*0 

2*3 

3*8 

90 

1-8 

1*8 

1*7 

2*5 

2*4 

2*3 

1*3 

2*1 

95 

•2 

*2 

•2 

2*8 

2 7 

2*6 

-6 

1*0 

The  first  of  theso  is  calculated  from  the  Northampton 
Table,  formed  by  Dr.  Price,  from  observatkms  of  burials,  m., 
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al  Northuaptoo.  As  ooraparad  with  all  other  TsbUs  of 
suthoritj.  it  fires  too  high  a mortality  at  all  the  younger 
and  middle  ages  of  life,  and.  oottsequently,  too  low  a value 
of  the  annuity.  The  second  is  from  the  Carlisle  Table, 
farmed  by  Mr.  Milne,  from  observations  made  at  Carlisle. 
It  gives  much  less  mortality  than  most  other  Tables,  and. 
therefore,  gives  higher  values  of  the  annuities ; but  it  has 
since  been  proved  to  represent  the  actual  state  of  life  among 
the  middle  classes,  in  t^  century  now  ending,  with  much 

S eater  accuracy  than  could  have  been  supposed,  considering 
a local  character  of  the  observations  from  which  it  was 
derived.  The  third  table  is  that  constructed  by  Mr.  Fin* 
laisoD,  from  the  observation  of  the  mortality  in  t^e  govern- 
ment tontines  and  among  the  holders  of  annuities  mnted 
by  government  in  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  and 
differs  from  the  former  two  in  distinguislung  the  lives  of 
males  from  those  of  females.  Most  observations  hitherto 
published  unite  in  confirming  the  fact,  that  females,  on  the  I 
average,  live  longer  than  m^es,  and  ui  the  annuities  now  | 
grantM  by  government,  a distinction  is  made  accordingly. 
11)0  mean  ^tveen  the  values  of  annuities  on  male  and  | 
female  lives,  according  to  the  Government  Tables,  agrees  • 
pretty  nearly  with  tlie  Carlisle  Tables,  the  rate  of  interest  | 
being  the  same. 

For  the  materials  of  Tabic  V.,  we  aro  indebted  to  the 
works  of  Dr.  I’rioe.  on  Htwraumary  Pa^mU;  of  Mr.  Milne, 
on  Annuitieiond  Innarancet;  and  to  Mr.  Finlaison's  Rtpori 
to  thg  House  qf  Commons  on  Life  Annuities ; to  all  of  which 
we  refer  the  reader.  The  tablos  are  of  course  very  much 
abridged. 

To  use  the  Table  V..  suppose  the  of  an  annui^  of 
1 00/.  a*year,  on  a life  agerl  35,  is  required,  interest  being  at 
4 per  cent.,  which  is  nearly  the  actual  vUue  of  money.  We 
find  in  tbo  column  marked  4 percent.,  opposite  to  35,  under 
the  Northampton  Tables  14' 0,  under  the  Carlisle  16*0,  and 
under  the  Government  Tables  15' 7 or  16' 9,  according  as' 
the  life  is  male  or  female.  These  are  the  number  of  pounds 
which  ought  to  buy  an  annuity  of  I/.,  according  to  these  I 
several  authorities ; and  taking  each  of  them  100  times,  wo  i 
have:-» 

NortiiBiiiptun  Table  . . 1400/. 

Carlisle  Table  . . . 1600/. 

Govcrninont  Table  (males)  1570/. 

Government  Table  (females)  1690/. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  annuity  eould  be  bought  for 
lesa  than  would  be  required  by  the  Carlisle  Tables. 

To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a life  whose  age  lies 
between  two  of  those  given  in  the  table,  the  process  must 
bo  followed  which  has  been  already  explained  in  treating  of 
annuities  oertain. 

An  annuity  on  two  Joint  lives  is  one  which  is  payable 
only  so  long  as  both  the  persons  on  whose  lives  it  is  bought 
are  alive  to  receive  it. 

Table  VI. — Present  Value  or  Purpose-money  qf  an 
Annuity  of  1/.  on  /too  Joint  Lives. 


Carlisle. — 4 p.  e. 


A|*. 

0. 

10. 

90. 

90. 

40. 

to. 

so. 

70. 

0 

8-9 

12  3 

11-7 

10-9 

9-9 

8 6 

6-6 

4-7 

5 

16-8 

16-5 

15-6 

14-4’ 

1*2  9 

10-5 

7-8 

5-0 

10 

17-0 

16-3 

l»-9 

13-8 

12-0 

9-2 

6 5 

4-1 

1.5 

16-3 

1.5-5 

14-3 

12-9 

10-5 

7 9 

5-1 

3-0 

20 

15-6 

14  7 

13-4 

11-8 

9-0 

6-4 

4-1 

2-4 

•25 

14-8 

13-8 

12  5 

10-3 

7-8 

5-0 

3-0 

2-6 

30 

13-9 

12-9 

li-4 

8-8 

6-3 

4-0 

2-3 

1*6 

40 

12-1 

IU-9 

8-6 

6-2 

3-9 

2-3 

1-6 

50 

10-1 

8-1 

6-0 

3-9 

2-3 

16 

60 

6-9 

5-3 

3-6 

2-1 

1-5 

70 

4-4 

3-1 

1-9 

1-5 

80 

2-4 

1-6 

1-3 

Northampton. 

-4  p. 

c. 

Ar. 

0. 

10. 

90. 

30. 

40. 

to. 

CO. 

70. 

1 

8-3 

10  8 

10! 

9-4 

8-6 

7-6 

6-1 

4-4 

5 

13-6 

13.5 

12  6 

H-7 

10-5 

8-9 

7-0 

4-6 

10 

14-3 

13-4 

12-6 

n-5 

101 

8 3 

6-0 

3 5 

15 

n-4 

6 

11-8 

lO-G 

9-1 

7-1 

4-7 

2 

20 

12-5 

119 

10-9 

9-fi 

8-0 

5-8 

3-4 

1-7 

25 

11-9 

11-2 

lU-2 

8-8 

6-9 

4-6 

2-4 

0-2 

30 

H-3 

10-5 

9-3 

7-8 

5-7 

3-4 

1-7 

40 

9-8 

8-8 

7 5 

5*6 

3-3 

1*7 

50 

8-1 

7-0 

5-3 

3-2 

1-7 

60 

6*2 

4-9 

3-1 

1-6 

70 

4-1 

2-6 

1-5 

80 

2-1 

1-3 

The  preceding  table  gives  the  results  of  the  Carlisle  sid 
Nmtbampton  Tables  on  the  value  of  this  apeeies  of  aonuity, 
interest  ^ing  at  4 per  cent  The  firat  column  shows  ihs 
age  of  the  younger  life,  and  the  horisonul  hesdmgs  in 
not  the  age  of  the  elder  life,  but  the  excess  of  the  age  of  lu 
elder  life  above  that  of  the  younger.  For  example,  to  knov 
the  value  of  an  annuity  in  twojomt  lives,  agea  !25  snd5j, 
in  which  the  difference  of  ago  is  30  years.  In  the  Cartide 
Table  opposite  to  25.  the  youngn , and  under  30.  the  dtse- 
renee,  we  find  lu*3;  and  8*8  in  the  Northampton,  rev 
the  value  of  an  annuity  of  100/.,  the  first  tables  give,  there- 
fore. 1030/.,  and  the  second  880/. 

Hie  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  longest  of  two  lives,  tbu 
is,  which  is  to  be  payable  as  long  as  either  of  the  two  sbsil 
be  alive  to  receive  it/ is  found  by  adding  togvllver  the  vsliue 
of  the  annuity  on  the  two  lives  separately  considered,  aui 
subtracting  the  value  of  the  annuity  on  the  joint  lives.  Fur 
the  above  species  of  annuity  puts  the  office  and  Uie  psitiH 
in  precisely  the  same  situation  os  if  an  annuity  weregnnuti 
to  each  party  separately,  but  on  condition  that  one  of  the 
annuities  should  be  returned  to  the  uMlcc  so  long  as  Wlh 
were  alive,  that  is,  during  their  joint  lives.  For  exampk. 
let  the  ages  be  25  and  55  as  before,  and  let  the  Carlisk 
Table  he  chosen,  interest  being  at  4 per  cent.,  we  bin: 


then : — 

Table  V.^ Annuity  at  age  55  . . H'3 

25  . . 17*6 

Sum  ...  28 '9 

Table  VI. — Joint  annuity,  55  & 25  . I0'.3 

Difibrence  . . 18*6 


The  value,  therefore,  of  an  annuity  of  1/.  i>er  annum  inn 
the  survivor  is  18*6/. 

'fhe  value  of  an  annuity  which  is  not  to  be  payable  ull 
cither  one  or  other  of  y persons  is  dead,  and  which  ts 
continue  during  the  lif:  of  the  survivur.  Ibuncl  a?  in  ihr 
last  caso,  only  subtractmg  tunre  the  value  yf  the  juiot  an- 
nuity. m>tead  of  that  value  itself.  Iij  the  pi\H*ethna  ''a*c  i{ 
is  8 '3/.  For  this  cuse  only  dillcrs  Irom  lite  |jrecedLn{»,  ic 
that  the  annuity  is  not  payable  while  both  uro  alive,  thai  b 
(luring  the  Juini  hvos.  C^msciiuently  the  value  in  thisciic 
is  less  than  that  iu  the  lust,  hv  the  value  of  an  annuity  oo 
the  j'lint  live*. 

Hie  value  of  an  annuity  to  be  paid  to  A.  from  and  after 
the  death  of  B.,  if  the  latter  should  hap]K  a it?  die  ftrvt.  w 
the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  life  of  A.  diminislied  by  tk 
value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  lives  of  A . ami  R.  For 
situation  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  oflire  t^rtnted  ait 
annuity  to  A.,  to  1m  retumetl  as  long  as  Uitli  should  Kvr. 
The  sges  and  Table  being  as  before,  and  the  lifi-  on  whosr 
surviviBship  the  annuity  depends  being  that  aged  25,  ve 
have 

Table  V. — Annuity  at  age  25  . . 17*6 

Table  VI.— Joint  annuity,  25  & 55  . )0'3 


Difference  . . 7 ' 3 

whence  the  value  of  the  required  annuity  of  1/.  is  7*3/. 

' The  following  Table,  extracted  with  abridgment  ftcoi 
Morgan  on  Insurances,  deduced  from  tbe  Northamptoo 
Table,  with  interest  at  4 per  cent.,  gives  the  overage  sum  ta 
which  the  savings  of  an  individual  may  be  expected  to 
amount  at  tbe  end  of  hit  life,  improved  at  compound  ic* 
terest  from  the  time  when  he  begins  to  lay  by : — 


Table  VII. — Probable  amrmni  qf  I/,  laid  by  yearly, 
and  improved  to  the  e^  qf  Life. 


Afv.  ASKMUit. 

0 . . 137-8 
5 . . 159-1 
10  . . 137-9 
15  . . 114-1 
20  . . 94-5 


Aa«.  Amonst. 

25  . . 79-2 
30  . . 66-0 
35  . . 54-6 
40  . . 44-9 
45  . . 36  6 


Aa».  Arooaat  Af*.  Aomml 

51)  . . 29-5  75  . . 7 2 

55  . . 23-6  80  . . 4*1 

60  . . 18-5  85  . . 3-S 

65  . . 14-1  90  . . t'6 

70  . . 10-3 


That  IB  to  ray,  according  to  the  Northampton  Tables,  if 
a person  were,  at  the  age  of  26,  (that  is.  a year  after  2S.) 
to  begin  laying  by  100/.  a year  nt  interest,  he  might  expert 
the  amo*mt  at  the  end  of  bis  life  to  be  79  2/.  for  each  pcuod 
laid  by  yearly ; or  79:r0/.  Or  to  speak  more  strictly,  if  R*® 
persons  were  to  do  this,  they  might  expect  that  the  averse 
amount  of  their  savings,  reckoning  the  aceumulaticmi 
their  deaths,  would  be  7920/.  each.  As  we  have  already 
observed,  tbe  mortality  of  the  Northampton  Table  is  grest^ 
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thin  the  fust,  and  (he  average  aecumnlationt  would  be 
Kreater,  firom  young  ages  considerably  greater,  than  those 
8Mwn  in  the  preoe£ng  table 

We  have  seen  that  the  security  of  the  method  for  estiroat* 
ing  the  value  of  life  annuities,  depends  upon  the  pre- 
aumption  that  the  average  mortality  of  tM  buyers  is 
known.  This  average  cannot  be  expected  to  hold  good, 
unless  a large  nurnwr  of  lives  be  taken.  Therefore,  the 
gnndng  of  a single  annuity,  or  of  a few  annuities,  as  a 
commercial  speculation,  would  desme  no  other  name  than 
nmbling,  even  though  the  price  demanded  should  be  as 
high  as  that  given  in  any  tables  whatsoever. 

In  the  preying  tables,  we  would  again  remark,  that  our 
object  has  been  simply  to  femish  the  means  of  giving  a mode- 
rately near  determination  of  a few  of  the  roost  simple  cases. 
We  should  strongly  recommend  eve^  one  not  to  venture  on 
important  transactions,  without  promssional  or  other  advice 
on  which  he  can  depend,  unless  be  himself  fully  under- 
stands the  principles  on  which  tables  are  constructs.  The 
liability  to  error,  even  in  using  the  most  simple  tabic,  is 
verY  great,  without  considerable  knowledge  of  the  subject ; 
and  most  cases  which  arise  in  practice  contain  some  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  themselves,  which  have  not  and  could 
not  have  been  provided  for  in  the  general  rules. 

The  following  references  to  works  on  this  subject  may ' 
be  found  useful  i 

Annuitibs  Cbrtain.  1.  Smart’s  Tablet  f^Intereet^  I 
X»ndon,  1726.  There  is  an  edition  published  in  1760.1 
which  is  said  to  be  very  incorrect  The  values  for  the  in- 
termediate half  years  given  in  this  work  are  not  correctly 
the  values  of  the  annuities  on  the  supposition  of  half  yearly 
payments ; in  other  respects  it  is  to  be  depended  upon. 
2.  Corbaux.  Doctrine  qf  Compound  Interttt,  ^e.  London, 
1622.  3.  Doctrine  of  interttt  and  Annuitiet.  Lon- 

don, 1 608.  Smart's  Tables  are  republished  in  this  work  from 
the  correct  edition.  Works  on  l^o-annuitiet  generally  contain 
principles  and  tables  for  the  ciUculation  of  annuities  certain. 

Lifb  Annuitiis.  1.  Price,  Obmvatione  on  Revenionary 
Paymentty  Edited  ^ W.  Mori^,  London,  1812. 
CSeventb  Edition.)  2.  ^ly,  on  Ltfo  Annuitiei  and 
Atntraneet.  London,  1810.  3.  Milne,  on  the  Valualion  of 
Annuities  and  A tmraneee,i^.  London,181d.  4.  Morgan, 
on  the  PrindxAe*  qf  Ateurancey  Annuitiety  London, 
1821.  5.  Davies'  Tablet  of  Life  Contingenexet.  Loudon, 
1825.  6.  Finlaison,  on  the  Evidence  and  Elementary 

Fiiett  on  which  Tiibltt  of  life  Annuiiiet  are  J^unded. 
Printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  31st  March,  1829. 
7.  Qom^rUyEttimation<fthevaixieifI4feContingendety 
in  PhUotopMeal  Trantaetionty  1880. 

ANNULET,  in  architecture.  This  term  is  applied  to 
the  small  eccentric  rinn  or  bands  which  enrich  tne  lower 
pert  of  the  moulding  of  the  Doric  capital,  just  where  it  fSslIs 
into,  or  grows  out  of,  the  top  of  the  snaft,  or  trachelium.  It 
is  formed  fVom  the  Latin  word  signifj'ing  a ring. 

ANNULUS,  the  geometrical  name  of  a rmg,  or  solid 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  a circle  about  a straight  line 
exterior  to  its  circumference  as  an  axis,  and  in  the  plane  of 
the  8^  circle. 

To  find  the  surfeceof  a ring,  measure  the  interior  and 
exterior  bigmeters  in  feet  or  inches,  &c.  Multiply  together 
the  sum  ant  differenee  of  these  diameters,  and  multi^y  the 
product  by  2’46740ll.  taking  as  many  decimals  as  may  be 
thought  neceao»ry.  For  common  purposes  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently exact  to  d^de  200  times  the  praduct  of  the  sum  and 
diffcronca  twice  siceessivcly  by  9.  If  still  greater  correct- 
ness be  required,  subvget  from  the  last  result  its  500th  part. 
The  result  will  be  the  number  of  tqmare  feet,  or  inches,  fee., 
in  the  surface  of  the  rini^ 

To  find  the  solid  conteu  of  a ring,  measure  the  outer  and 
inner  diameters  as  before,  multiply  together  Choir  sum  and 
the  square  of  their  different^,  g^nd  multiply  this  product 
by  •3084251.  For  common  ptrpoges,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
annex  three  ciphers  to  the  pnduot  of  the  sum  and  the 
square  of  the  differenoe,  and  to  dride  by  3842.  The  result 
will  be  the  number  of  cubic  feet  oraches.  See.  in  the  ring. 

ANO  A,  a species  of  ruminating  ^nii:^,  so  very  imper- 
fectly known,  that  soologisU  are  unatenningd  whether  to 
consider  it  as  an  antelope  or  a species  This  un- 

certainty arisea  from  the  fact,  that  thou-j^  ^he  animal  has 
been  noticed  for  many  years,  only  a few  fr^^^nu  of  skulls 
and  horns  have  been  hitherto  brought  v Europe,  and 
even  these  too  imperfect  to  acquaint  us  with  soulogic^ 
ehoracurt  of  the  animal.  Judging,  bowevei.from 


materials,  the  anoa  would  really  appear  to  be  a upeeiee  m 
many  respects  intermediate  between  the  buffaloes  and  ante- 
lopes. as  at  present  defined ; agreeing  with  the  former  in 
the  form  of  its  horns,  and  with  the  latter  in  their  position. 

Mr.  Pennant  is  the  first  naturalist  who  has  mentioned 
this  animal  but  he  has  given  no  account  of  its  characters, 
and  merely  relates,  that  it  is  about  the  sixe  of  a middling 
sheep,  is  wild  and  fierce,  and  resides  in  large  herds  among 
the  rocky  mountains  of  the  island  of  Celebes.  He  considers 
it  as  a small  species  of  wild  buffalo,  and  adds,  that  it  is  cap- 
tured only  with^^reatdifficulty.and  is  so  fierce  in  confinement, 
that  some  of  these  animals,  iMlonging  to  Governor  Loten.  in 
one  night  ripped  up  the  bellies  of  fourteen  stags  which  were 
kept  in  the  same  paddock  srith  them.  The  next  author 
who  mentions  the  anoa  from  original  doeuroents  or  personal 
observation,  is  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  who  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Griffith's  translation  of  the  Rigne  Animal,  de- 
scribes the  head  and  horns,  and  considers  the  animal  as  a 
spaoias  of  antelope.  Colonel  Smith's  fragment  was  brought 
from  Celebes  by  the  late  Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  who  obtained  it 
on  his  return  firom  China  in  the  suite  of  Lord  Amherst ; but 
since  that  period  various  other  bea^  have  been  brought  to 
Europe,  someof  which  are  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  in  the  collection  of  the  London  Zoological  Society.  The 


afAso*.] 

horns  are  erect,  perfectly  straight  and  in  the  plane  of  the  fore- 
head; they  are  about  the  same  lenrth  as  the  head,  that  is, 
about  nine  or  ten  inches,  strongly  depressed  or  flattened  in 
front,  of  nearly  the  same  breadth  till  within  three  ii\cbes  of 
the  extremities,  whence  they  are  rather  attenuated  to  the 
tips  which  are  bluntly  pointed,  and  irregularly  wrinkled,  or 
rather  crumpled  throughout  tho  greater  part  <n  their  length. 
The  head  is  long  and  narrow,  terminating  in  a broad 
mussle,  and  all  the  characters  so  different  from  those  of  an- 
telopes, that  we  profer,  in  tho  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
describing  the  animal  under  its  native  name  of  anoa,  to  tho 
risk  of  ori|rinating  fiiture  error  by  associating  it  with  a 
genus  to  which  it  appears  to  bear  but  a very  remote  analogy. 

ANODY'NES,  from  the  Greek  word  arifvyo*{an6dtmot), 
which  sometimes  signifies,  * that  which  relieves  feom  pain.' 
We  may  consider  pain  as  an  intimation  of  some  deraneenent 
of  the  system,  the  continuance  of  which  would  be  hurtfVil. 
It  there^  prompts  us  to  take  measures  to  remove  the 
causes  of  it,  which  l^tng  done,  the  pain  generally  ceases.  But 
as  pain  itself,  firom  the  inconvenience  and  suffering  which 
it  occasions,  frequently  aggravates  the  disease  of  whidi  it  » 
the  accompaniment,  it  b^mes  necessary  to  employ  means 
to  lessen  or  suspend  it,  even  though  we  should  not  be  able 
to  control  the  disease : these  means  are  termed  anodynes, 
and  are  either  applied  externally,  or  given  internally. 

The  seat  of  ^in  is  evidently  in  the  nervous  system,  but 
its  cause  and  origin  appear  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  circulating  system,  particularly  with  the 
quantitv  of  blood  contain^  in  the  arteries,  and  the  de- 
gree of  force  and  rapidity  with  which  it  passes  through 
them.  Hence  pain  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds ; that 
which  occurs  when  the  blood  stagnates  m the  extreme 
veesels,  or  capillaries,  while  the  larger  vessels  propel  it 
srith  increasea  force,  or  the  state  tanned  tn/Commafion ; 
and  that  which  occurs  when  there  is  a deflefency  of  Hood 
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in  thn  extreme  vesseU.  from  tho  action  of  the  large  vesMls 
oeing  too  feeble  to  propel  it.  a«  happen*  after  long  ahsti* 
nenob  from  food,  or  other  causes  of  uxbaustion — such  as 
prolonged  suckling  of  infants  by  mothers.  The  discrimi- 
nation of  these  two  kinds  of  pain  is  of  great  practical  im- 
portance; for  while  tho  first  will  be  relieved  by  bleeding 
and  anodynes,  the  second  will  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
employment  of  either  of  these  means.  It  is  therefore  to 
the  former  that  the  use  of  amulynes  must  be  limited,  in 
which  they  appear  to  be  productive  of  benefit  in  two  ways : 
first,  by  rendering  the  nenes  of  the  pai^  less  sensible; 
and.  secondly,  by  diminishing  the  violence  with  which  the 
.arge  vessels  propel  the  blood,  when  the  anodynes' are  given 
in  suHicient  quantity  to  influence  the  brain,  and  through  it. 
by  a process  extremely  complex,  which  we  need  not  explain 
here,  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  As 
most  of  tho  articles  termed  anodynes  have  a powerful  in- 
fluence over  the  brain,  they  generally  produce  sleep,  if 

fiven  in  a largo  dose : hence  they  are  also  denominated 
i/pnotic4 ; and  from  causing  insensibility,  they  are  also 
denomiitaled  naraUict.  The  knowledge  of  their  possessing 
this  power  should  lead  us  to  observe  great  caution  in  their 
administration,  lest  by  an  over-dose  we  should  produce  a 
fatal  coma,  or  very  profound  sU^p,  from  which  tho  patient 
might  never  be  roused. 

It  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned,  that  their  frequent 
repetition  produces  an  injurious  effect  on  tho  frame,  par- 
ticularly on  the  nervous  system,  and  function  of  mitritiun ; 
we  should  therefore  carefully  guard  against  acquiring  a 
habit  of  having  recourse  to  them  on  ^ighl  occasions,  or 
without  tho  sanction  of  a competent  authority'.  The  opium- 
eater  not  less  certainlv  induces  disease,  and  brings  himself 
to  an  untimely  end,  than  he  who  indulges  in  ardent  spints. 

The  substances  used  os  anodynes  ore,  with  one  exception,  j 
derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  will  bo  further  I 
treated  of  under  the  names  of  llic  plants  which  produco  j 
them.  Hiey  are  Opium.  Hyoscyamus,  or  Henbane,  Sola-  | 
num  Dulcamara,  or  Wf/adtj  Sisbt-ihade,  Atropa  Bel- 
ladonna, or  DeaSy  Nightshade,  Hydrocyanic,  or  Prussic 
acid,  and  Carbonic-acid-gas  applied  in  the  yest  poultice, 
and  other  forms.  i 

ANOLIS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  saurian  reptiles,  belong- 
ing to  that  section  of  the  iguanian  family  which  Baron 
Cuvier  distinguishes  by  having  teeth  in  the  palate  of  the 
mouth  as  well  os  in  the  maxillary  Imnes.  They  are  rcailily 
distinguished  from  the  iguanas,  properly  so  called,  tho  liasi- 
lisks.  and  other  genera  of  this  division,  by  the  peculiar  form 
of  tho  antepenultimate  phalange  of  the  toes,  which  is  Hat- 
teiie<l  beneath,  and  furnished  witli  a kind  of  pail  or  cushion. : 
grooved  or  striated  transvcrselv.  and  serving  to  make  the 
animals  adhere  more  firmly  (u  those  substances  which  they 
irrasp  in  walking.  In  this  particular  point  of  their  struc- 
ture the  anolis  approach  the  geckoes,  but  it  does  not  enable 
them  to  exercise  the  singular  power  of  walking  with  the  legs 
uppermost.  like  Hies  on  a ceiling,  which  some  of  these  rep- 
tiles possess.  The  toes,  however,  arc  much  longer  and 
better  separated  than  those  of  tho  geckoes,  and  the  claws, 
instead  of  being  short  and  tlattoncd,  are  long,  crooked,  and 
sharp-pointed.  The  body  and  tail  are  long  and  slender,  as 
are  also  the  legs,  particularly  those  behind,  which  are  rather 
longer  than  the  fore  legs ; each  foot  has  five  toes.  The  whole 
body  and  tail,  both  above  and  below,  are  covered  irregularly 
with  small  round  scales,  which  give  the  skin  a granulated 
appearance  like  that  of  fine  shagreen.  The  head  is  long 
and  straight ; the  forehead  and  face  flattened  and  covered 
with  numerous  little  pentagonal  and  hexagonal  scales;  (he 
tongue  is  fleshy,  short,  round,  undividcil  at  the  point,  and 
not  protractile,  being  almost  throughout  its  whole  length 
attacoed  to  the  under  jaw.  Tho  tail  is  in  all  cases  os  long 
or  longer  than  the  body  more  or  less  compres.sed  on  the 
sides,  with  a few  slight  plies  or  indistinct  foldings,  each  com- 
prising two  or  three  circular  rows  of  scales,  and  in  some 
species  provided  with  a crest  supported  by  the  erect  spinous 
processes  of  the  caudal  vertebne.  Tho  teeth,  as  well  max- 
illary as  palatal,  are  small,  sharp,  and  serrated ; and  the 
skin  of  the  throat  forms,  at  least  in  the  greater  number  of 
species,  a loose  hanging  bag.  which  is  capable  of  being 
dilated  or  distended  with  air  at  the  will  of  the  animal. 
Finally,  the  ribs  of  the  opposite  sides  are  united  in  front, 
and  form  complete  circular  Wps  round  the  body. 

The  anolis  are  entirely  an  American  genus,  and  seem,  in 
many  respects,  to  supply,  in  the  New  World,  the  place  which 
jlie  chaipoloons  occupy  in  the  Old.  The  cofoijrs  of  their  I 


skins  change  with  the  same  or  even  greater  rapidity,  espe- 
cially on  the  loose  akin  of  the  throat,  which  is  constantly 
distended  when  these  animals  are  actuated  by  strong  pas- 
sions, either  of  fear,  anger,  or  love,  and  in  this  state  assume 
an  endless  succession  of  ever-var)'ing  hues.  They  differ 
from  the  chameleons,  however,  in  their  more  slender  and 
graceful  proportions,  and  in  the  great  activity  of  their  move- 
ments, displaying  all  the  restlessness  and  celerity  of  the  com- 
mon green  lizard  of  Europe.  They  frequent  woody  and  stony 
situations  indifferently,  climb  and  leap  with  such  swiBnesa 
and  facility  that  their  pace  ha*  been  compared  to  the  flight 
of  a binl ; and  when  overheated  or  fatigued  by  their  exer- 
tions, will  stop,  open  their  mouths,  and  pant  like  a tired 
dog.  They  are  extremely  timid  and  harmless ; feed  for  the 
most  part  upon  flies  and  other  small  insects,  though  M. 
Cuvier  found  the  stomach  of  one  species  filled  with  berries; 
and  though  often  inhabiting  the  neighbourhood  of  marshea 
and  other  moist  situations,  do  not  appear  to  be  aquatic. 
There  are  two  small  subgcnera,  dislingjuished  from  one  ano- 
ther by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  carinated  crest  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  tail.  The  first  of  these  divisions,  com- 
prehending those  which  have  this  crest,  consists  of  a num- 
ber of  5|iecies  definitely  characterised  by  M.  Cuvier,  but 
, formerly  confounded  under  the  denominations  of  Lacerta 
\ principxlit  and  Lacerta  bimacutata.  The  principal  are. 
j 1 . The  Anolis  veltfer,  of  Baron  Cuvier,  of  a beautiful  dark 
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ashy  blue  colour,  and  perhaps  the  largest  of  the  whole  genus, 
the  l>o<ly  measuring  a foot  in  length,  and  the  tail  being  about 
half  9B  long  again.  The  crest  extends  along  the  top  of  the  tail 
for  half  its  length  from  the  origin,  and  is  supporUnl  by  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  rays;  the  loose  skin  beneath  the  throat  ex- 
tends from  tho  chin  even  to  the  belly,  and  when  not  dis 
tended  forms  a longitudinal  fold  along  the  whole  under 
surface  of  the  animal ; and  the  food,  from  the  observation  of 
Bartm  Cuvier,  would  appear,  at  least  occasionally,  to  consist 
of  berries  and  other  vcgctablu  substances.  It  inhubits 
Jamaica  and  tho  AmiUes  generally,  preferring  the  wixmIs  to 
the  open  country,  and  lodging  in  decayed  trees  or  small  cre- 
vices in  the  ground,  where  the  female  likewise  deponts  her 
eggs.  It  is  incessantly  in  motion,  and  when  pleased  fre- 
quently emits  a low  but  acute  chirp : though  harmless  and 
extremely  timid,  it  possesses  a considerable  shace  of  curio- 
sity, and’  allows  itself  to  be  rcadilv  caught  >n  little  rush 
snares,  which  children  in  the  West  Indies  a«mse  themselves 
by  placing  in  its  haunts,  alluring  it  from  ^ concealment  by 
imitating  its  voice. 

2.  The  Anolis  bimaculaia,  of  Sparr»>®n,  little  more  than 

half  the  size  of  tho  former  species,  bw  with  the  same  general 
form  and  habits,  and  with  a simila*  crest  upon  the  first  half 
of  the  tail.  The  general  colour  i'  ® greenish  blue,  clear  on 
tho  top  of  the  head  and  nerk,**uf  mixed  with  dark  brown 
on  the  bexly.  tail,  and  cxtremit**t  and  m^ked  with  nume- 
rous small  black  spots  on  th'  he^  and  sid^,  and  two  large 
ones  on  the  shoulders,  fre®  which  it  derives  its  specifio 
name.  It  is  found  in  No*h  America,  from  Pennsylvania  to 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  at‘d  in  the  Antilles. 

The  second  subdiv’*o*t  °f  fk®  genus  anolis  consists  of 
species  without  a car'®^  crest  on  the  tail,  but  in  no  otbei 
respect  differing  fn«*  already  described.  Of  these  the 
principd  are, 

3.  The  which  the  tail,  more 

flattened  on  tP  *ide*  than  in  the  following  species,  still  re- 
tains a sligb  indication  of  the  crest  which  distinguishes 
those  of  tho^*™®f  divisiop.  Tho  body  of  this  species  meg* 
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over  each  shouUler,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  back  almoaC 
half  way  down  each  side.  Though  the  crest  on  the  tail  does 
not  appear  externally,  yet  the  spinous  processes  of  the  caudal 
vertebrae  have  the  same  o1evate<l  form  as  in  the  anoIU  of 
the  first  subgenus,  and  ap|)car  to  be  concealed  only  by  the 
more  tleshy  form  of  tho  tail.  The  habitat  of  this  s(^ies 
has  not  been  exactly  determined. 

4.  The  Anolis  cepeaii  of  Merrem  is  a pretty  little  species, 
found  likewise  in  the  Antilles,  altout  half  the  si*e  of  the 
last,  of  a green  colour,  with  a short  muzsle  spotted  with 
brown,  and,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  crast  on  the  tail, 
verv  similar  to  the  AnoU*  bimacufata.  Its  habits  are  well 
dc5cribe<l  by  Lacepfidc. 

3.  Afioiis  litteahu  of  Daudin  resembles  the  last  species  in 
its  pure  bright  green  colour,  but  it  is  rather  larger,  and  is 
marked  along  each  Hank  with  two  parallel  lines  of  oblong 
black  spots,  the  upper  of  which  nasses  over  the  arms  and 
thighs,  and  the  under  between  tne  shoulders  and  hips.  It 
inhabits  different  parts  of  South  America. 

fi.  The  buHarin  of  Merrem,  first  described  by 

Catesby  in  his  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  under  the  name 
of  green  lixard.  is  a very  beautiful  Sjiecies,  of  a greenish  gold 
colour,  particularly  distinguished  by  a black  band  on  tho 
temples,  and  the  elongated  and  fiattened  form  of  its  muzzle. 
This  and  the  tw  o last -described  species,  as  well  as  various  I 
others  described  by  Daudin,  prince  Maximilian,  and  others, ' 
have  the  loose  skin  of  the  throat  of  a beautiAil  cherry  colour 
when  distended,  and  change  from  one  hue  to  another  with  a 
facility  and  rapiditv  truly  astonishing. 

AISOMALISTIC  YEAR,  the  interval  which  elapses 
between  two  successive  times  when  the  earth  is  at  the  least 
distance  from  the  sun.  If  the  earth  s orbit  were  a perfect 
ellipse,  this  would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  common  or 
tropical  year;  the  orbit  is.  however,  more  nearly  repre- 
sented by  an  ellipse  of  which  the  axis  revolves  through 
ll"'8  in  a year.  That  is,  if  we  imagine  a star  which  is 
always  eclipsed  by  tho  sun's  centre,  at  tho  moment  when 
the  earth  is  at  its  least  distance,  that  star  must  follow  the 
sun  at  the  rate  of  1 in  a veur,  or  a revolution  in  108,000 
years,  in  round  numbers.  The  anomalisUc  year,  or  the 
lime  between  two  successive  eclipses  of  the  supposed  star, 
is  25  minutes  longer  than  the  tropical  year,  being  .465  days, 
6 hours,  13  minutes,  45  seconds. 

ANOTidALY,  (in  Astronomy,)  a term  derived  from  the 
Greek  ni^WjUaXov  {anbmaht),  unequal  or  irregular,  and  ap- 
plied in  astronomy  to  the  angle  through  which  the  radius 
drawn  from  a planet  to  tho  sun,  has  moved  with  the  planet 
from  the  time  when  the  planet  was  at  its  least  distance 
from  the  sun.  Tho  term  was  applied  to  this  angle,  as 
being  ibe  sngle  whose  irregularities  were  first  ob^rved ; 
though  it  must  he  confesse<l  that  this  is  not  a happy 
specimen  of  mathematical  nomenclature. 

Let  S be  the  position  of  the  sun,  in  the  focus  of  the 
ellipse  described  by  the  planet,  A the  perihelion,  or  point  of 
least  distance  from  the  sun,  A P M the  ellipse  described  by 
the  planet.  A Q M the  circumscribed  circle,  P the  place  of 
tbe  planet,  and  (^PN  a perpendicular  to  tho  axis  AM. 
l^t  V b«  iho  centra  of  the  eilipw  and  cirole.  Tbe  planet 


mores  o^kest  at  A,  and  slowest  at  M.  Coneeire  a lletitioaK 
planet  Z to  move  round  the  ellipse  A P M,  with  tbe  average 
motion  of  the  real  planet,  so  as,  without  varying  its  motion, 
to  make  the  angle  A S Z increase  uniformly,  and  to  describe 
the  whole  revolution  in  tbe  same  time  as  the  real  planet 
Then,  for  the  moment  when  the  planet  is  at  P,  the  angle 
A S P is  called  the  true  anomaly,  A S Z i.s  called  the  mean 
asumaly,  and  ACQ  the  eccentric  anomaly.  In  speaking  of 
the  sun  or  the  moon,  it  is  the  earth  which  is  supposetl  to 
be  at  S,  and  the  sun  or  moon  at  P.  Also,  in  speaking  of 
the  satellites  of  Jupiler  or  Saturn,  the  planet  is  supposed  to 
be  at  S,  and  the  satellite  at  P.  For  a double  star,  one  star 
is  supposed  to  be  at  S,  and  the  other  to  revolve  round  it. 

The  determination  of  either  two  anomalies  from  the  third, 
is  a problem  of  considerable  difficulty,  the  discussion  of  which 
mav  bo  found  in  any  mathematical  work  on  astronomy. 

ANONA'CEyfi,  a natural  order  of  plants  consisting  of 
tropical  or  subtropical  trees  and  bushes,  that  usually 
abound  in  a powerful  aromatic  secretion,  which  renders  the 
flowers  of  some  highly  fragrant,  the  leaves  of  others  a 
grateOil  perfume,  and  the  dried  fruits  of  many  so  highly 
aromatic  as  to  vie  with  tho  spices  of  commerce;  among 
these  last  is  the  ^Ethiopian  pepper  of  the  shops,  which  is 
yielded  by  tbe  fruit  of  Uvaria  aromcUica.  Of  others  of  this 
order,  the  fruit  is  succulent  and  abounds  in  a delicate  juke, 
which  renders  it  a pleasant  article  of  food : under  the  name 
of  sour  sop,  sweet  sop,  and  custard-apple,  many  kinds  are 
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8uret  about  a foot  in  length,  and  tho  tail  is  nearly  half  as 
lonff  again.  It  is  of  a light  tawny  colour,  agrooably  clouded 
m different  parts  with  blotches  of  an  ashy  luae  tinge,  but  so 
blen^  and  shaded  off*  with  the  ground  colour  of  the  body, 
as  never  to  assume  the  form  of  distinct  spots.  Tho  skin  of 
the  throat  is  white,  and  a band  of  the  same  colour  passes 
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cultivated  in  the  Weat  Indies  and  South  America.  Finally, 
the  bark  of  some  separates  readily  into  fibres  which  make 
excellent  conlai^ : a large  tree  called,  in  Brazil,  pindaiba, 
and  by  botanists  ryltjpia  tericea,  ia  advantageously  employed 
for  this  purpose. 

The  natural  order  anonaces  is  known  from  all  other 
dicotyledonous  orders  by  its  flowers  having  the  calyx  and 
sepals  arranged  in  threes,  a number  of  carpella  occupying 
the  centre,  as  in  a ranunculus,  and  by  tho  curious  circum- 
stance of  their  albumen,  which  here  constitutes  the  bulk  of 
the  seed,  being  what  is  called  ruminated,  that  is.  perforated 
in  all  directions  by  twisting  and  crossing  passages,  like  the 
nutmeg. 

The  preceding  cut  will  give  an  idea  of  the  structure  of  this 
order;  — 1.  A calyx  open^,  the  petals  having  fallen  away, 
showing  the  arrangement  of  the  stamens  and  carpella  in  the 
inside  of  the  Howor;  2.  a stamen;  3.  a seed  ; 4.  the  same 
CUV  in  half,  to  show  the  ruminated  albumen ; 6.  the  embryo ; 

6.  a ripe  fhiit,  much  less  than  the  natural  size ; the  pro* 
jections  on  ita  surface  ore  the  poinU  of  the  carpella  which 
grow  together  into  one  fleshy  mass,  as  in  the  raspberry ; 

7.  a view  of  the  same  fruit  cut  m half. 

Of  the  eatable  fniited  kinds  abov'e  referred  to.  the  most 
remarkable  are  tho  sweet  sop,  sour  sop,  andeberimoyer;  all 
species  of  the  genus  Aitona. 

The  sweet  sop,  Anona  squamosa,  is  often  only  a small  bush, 
growing  in  all  the  West  Indian  islands,  where  it  bears  a 
greenish  fruit  covered  with  scales,  and  having  tho  appear- 
ance of  a young  pine  cone.  lu  skin  is  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  contains  an  abundance  of  thick,  sweet,  luscious  pulp ; 
ill  many  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.it  is  a favourite  fruit. 

The  custard  apple.  Anona  re/icula/a,  is  an  inferior  kind, 
resembling  tlie  fiiregoing,  but  forming  a larger  tree,  and 
having  a much  larger  da»-brown  fruit,  the  lurf^  of  which 
is  netted  all  over.  The  bulb  is  yellowish,  or  reddish,  and 
of  alarnt  the  consistence  of  custaid. 

The  sour  sop.  Anona  munoata,  forms  in  the  West  Indies 
a picturesque  htnall  tree,  resembling  a great  bay-tree.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  hav^  an  unpleasant  odour.  The 


[Abobs  worieftU.  or  Sour  Sop.] 

firuit  h often  as  heavy  as  2 lb.,  or  even  3lb. ; it  is  covered 
all  over  with  weak  prickles : its  skin  is  yellowtsb-green,  and 
very  thin  ; its  pulp  is  more  like  pith,  is  as  white  as  milk, 
and  is  sweet,  nux^  with  a most  agreeable  acid. 

The  cherimoyer,  Anona  rAenmofia,  is  easily  known  from 
the  preceding  by  its  leaves  not  being  shining  and  bright- 


green,  but  ho^,  with  short  down,  and  very  blunt  Itfismu 
a small  tree  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  nigh,  and  is  ex~ 
ceedingly  valued  in  Peru,  where  it  is  cultivate  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  its  fVuit.  The  flowers  are  very  (Vagrant ; 
the  fruit  heart-shaped,  greyish-brown,  or  black,  when  ripe, 
with  a scaly  rind ; tho  fruit  is  white,  sweet,  and  rich.  In 
the  garden  of  the  archbishop  of  Granada,  in  Spain,  there 
were  specimens  of  this  which  fniited  every  year,  and  were 
found  to  be  really  excellent  even  to  a Eurut^n  palate. 

The  following  spirited  sketch,  by  Mr.  W^tall,  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sour  sop  tree,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
effect  it  would  be  likely  to  produce  on  the  scenerv  of  the 
country  where  it  grows. 


ANOPLETHE'RIUM  (from  d pnvative,  EwXov,  and94p* 
that  is,  a beast  without  offensive  arms  or  tusks),  in  fi^il 
zoology,  a genus  of  extinct  pachydermatous  quadrupeds,  dis- 
covered and  characterized  V Baron  Cuvier.  The  bones  of 
these  singular  inhabitants  of  a former  world,  occur  in  great 
quantities,  mixed  with  those  of  the  palmotherium.  another  ex- 
tinct genus  of  the  same  order,  likewise  described  by  M.  Cuvier, 
in  the  gypsum  or  plaster  quarries  in  the  neigblwurhood  of 
Paris,  and  they  are  occasionally,  though  more  rarely,  met  with 
in  the  neighbourhiHxl  of  Orl^ns  and  Genoa.  It  was  <mly 
after  researches  continued  for  many  vears.  that  M.  Cuvier 
succeeded  in  uniting  the  disjointed  an^  broken  fragments  of 
bones  belonging  to  the  different  parts  and  members  of  thb 
genus,  so  as  to  reconstruct  tho  complete  skeleton  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  obtain  a definite  and  correct  idea  of  its  external 
form  and  appearance.  The  great  labour  and  admirable  skill 
which  he  has  displayed  in  these  {wofound  and  difficult  in- 
quiries  wero,  however,  finally  crowned  with  success,  and  le- 
vrarded  him  not  only  with  a knowledge  of  six  distinct  species, 
but  even  enabled  him,  in  some  instances,  to  depict  their  ex- 
ternal forms,  and  infer,  by  an  admirable  chain  of  inductive 
reasoning,  their  probable  habits  and  economy.  AVilhout 
I entering  into  the  minute  and  profound  osteological  compari- 
sons which  engai^  the  attention  of  M.  Cuvier,  and  which 
thoae  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  farther  will  find  at 
length  in  tho  third  volume  of  tho  Osterntm  Fomi/ss,  wo 
shall  here  give  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  and  endeavour  to 
supply  a correct  idea  of  the  form  and  affinities  of  these 
ant^iluvian  inhabitants  of  our  earth. 

The  first  character  in  which  the  itnoplotheria  di^r  essen- 
tially from  all  other  pachydermata,  whether  extinct  or  recent. 
U found  in  tho  number  and  arrangement  of  their  teeth, 
which  consist  of  six  indsors,  two  canines,  and  fourteen 
molars  in  each  jaw,  making  in  tho  whole  forty-four  teeUx 
These,  as  in  the  humsn  sulyect,  ore  arranged  in  a oonttnusd 
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ai-ftd  unintem^ted  Mriot,  without  any  vacancies  between 
tlie  molars  or  incisors  and  the  canines,  a circumstance  pecu- 
lisar  to  IhU  genus  of  animals  among  the  pachydermata,  and 
w laich.  liesidcs  man.  it  shares  only  witn  the  shrews  and 
Hedgehogs,  mammalia,  in  all  other  respects,  widely  different. 
T'lie  canines,  moreuror,  are  peiTertly  similar  in  form  and 
appearance  to  the  tncisore,  ana  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
lateral  teeth  of  this  description,  did  itot  their  situation  in 
tHo  jaw,  beyond  the  maxillary  suture,  prove  their  real  na- 
ture. The  four  fvisterior  molars  resemble  those  of  the 
rHinoceros  and  palcentbcria.  that  is  to  say,  they  are  quadron* 
KUlar  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  marked  in  the  lower,  with  a 
<loublo  or  triple  crescent  of  enamel,  which  penetrates  Llieir 
substance  and  shows  itself  on  the  crowns  in  the  form  of 
lit^nt  ndges. 

This  formation  of  the  organs  of  mastication,  intimately 
oounected  as  these  organs  necessarily  are  with  the  fbod  and 
al  i mentary  canal,  (lemunstratc  most  unequivocally  that  these 
animals  fed  upon  vegetable  substances,  and  that,  in  all  pro- 
Imbility.  they  differed  but  little  in  this  respect  from  the 
tapirs  and  rliinoceroses  at  present  existing.  Other  details 
of  their  structure,  al>out  to  be  noticed,  will  confirm  these 
analogies,  and  afford  us  a still  clearer  insight  into  their 
habits  and  economy. 

The  second  important  character  of  the  anopletberia  which 
must  have  exercised  a very  decideil  itilluence  upon  their 
habits  arises  from  the  conformation  of  the  oxtreroitioi. 
These,  os  in  ruminating  animals,  were  teiminated  by  two 
toes,  en%’oloj)od  in  small  hoofs,  sometimes  without  accessory 
or  false  hoofs  behind,  as  in  the  camels  and  lamas,  sometimes 
with  one  or  even  two  small  lateral  toes  of  this  description, 
os  in  the  pecaries,  but  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus  and 
uietatorsus  respectively  corresponding  to  these  two  toes 
wure  not  united  into  a single  canon,  as  they  invariably  aro 
among  the  niroinantia,  and  this  is  in  reality  the  principal 
(lifTerence  between  the  extremities  of  the  latter  animals  and 
those  of  the  anopletberia.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  this  character  is  not  peculiar  to  the  ruminants ; the 
fiecaries,  or  indigenous  hogs  of  South  America,  have  likewise 
the  metacarpal  and  melatanial  bones  soldered  into  a single 
piece,  exactly  resembling  tho  canon  bone  of  the  sheep  or 
deer,  and  in  tliis  respect,  are  intermediate  between  the 
orders  of  the  ruminantia  and  pachy  dermata.  The  stomachs 
of  the  pecaries  likewise  partake  of  the  complication  charac- 
teristic of  the  former  group,  from  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  camels,  in  all  other  respects  true  ruminants,  differ 
widely  both  by  the  form  of  their  feet,  and  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  ibeir  incisor  teeth.  These  animals  an,  in 
fact,  far  more  anomalous  among  the  ruminants  than  the 
pecaries  are  among  the  pachydermata.  and  it  is  to  their  ex- 
tremities. particularly,  that  the  construction  of  the  corre- 
»^nding  parts  of  the  anopletberia  meet  nearly  approximates. 
'The  structure  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus  are  precisely  the 
sanae  in  both  genera;  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones,  which 
are  soldered  together  into  a single  piece  in  all  the  other 
ruminants,  being  separate  in  the  camels  and  lamas,  as  they 
invariably  are  in  the  anopletheria  and  other  pachydermata. 
These  analogies  prove  that  the  anoplethcrium,  which  its 
teeth  have  already  shown  to  have  been  essentially  a pachy- 
dermatous quadruped,  approached  in  many  of  its  characters 
to  the  ruminantia  of  the  existing  creation,  partaking,  on  the 
ono  hand,  of  tho  characters  of  the  camels  and  lamas,  and  on 
the  other  of  those  of  tho  rhinoceroses  and  psuaries.  In  tho 
less  prominent  details  of  organixation.  however,  the  different 
species  of  anopletheria  present  peculiarities  which  have  in- 
duced Boron  Cu\ier  to  distribute  them  in  three  lubgenera. 
In  all,  the  prolongation  of  the  nasal  bones  clearly  shows  that 
the  anopletberia  were  not  furnished  with  trunks  like  the 
elephants,  tapirs,  and  palceotheria ; and  their  head  altogether, 
judging  from  the  form  of  the  skull,  appears  to  be  interme- 
diate Mlween  that  of  the  horse  and  that  of  the  camel.  Tho 
first  subdivision  comprehends  those  species  which  M.  Cuvier 
calls 

AnnpUtheria  proper:  they  are  distinguished  by  having 
all  the  lower  molars  marked  by  double  or  triple  ereecents  in 
a longitudinal  direction,  without  salient  tubercles;  and  by  a 
third,  or  supernumerary  hoof  on  the  fore  feet.  This  divi- 
sion comprehends  two  species,  differing  from  one  another 
principally  in  point  of  sixe,  the  one  {A.  commune)  being 
about  the  sixe  of  the  xm,  and  the  other  iA.  secundarium) 
about  that  of  the  hog.  These  animals  were  low  on  the  limbs, 
probably  like  the  tapirs,  but  their  long  and  powerful  tail, 
equalling  Uie  body  itself  in  length,  ma^  them  atiU  more 


eiaentially  aqnatie  animala.  The  great  aixe  of  their  mem- 
bers, the  depressed  and  heavy  proportions  of  their  bodies* 
and  their  long  tails  compressed  horizontally  al  the  hose, 
must  have  given  them  much  of  the  external  form  of  the 
otter ; but  they  resorted  to  the  lakes  and  marshes  of  the 
antediluvian  world,  not  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  other 
animals,  but  in  search  of  aquatic  plants,  whilst  the  depressed 
form  of  their  tails  shows  that  they  must  have  swam  and 
plunged  with  greater  ease  and  facility  than  either  the  tapir 
or  liippopotamus.  Like  these  animals,  their  ears  were  pro- 
bably short  and  erect,  and  their  bodies  sparin^y  covered 
with  hair,  as  in  all  the  existing  pachydermata.  The  follow- 
ing outline  conveys  a just  idea  of  the  external  figure  of  Uiis 
ammal,  as  drawn  from  the  skeleton  by  M.  Cuvier. 


[AiwplstbcrluiB  coaunsos.] 

The  subgenus  xiphodon  differs  from  that  just  dest'rilied 
in  having  the  inferior  molars  tuberculous,  and  being  without 
the  additional  or  false  hoof  on  the  fore-feet.  It  contains  but 
a single  species  (A.  ^oo/e),  which,  judging  from  the  length 
and  smallness  of  its  limbs,  and  the  elevation  of  the  tarsus, 
must  have  presented  in  every  respect  a complete  oontnst  to 
the  A.  commune,  exhibiting  live  light  form  and  graceful  pro- 
portions of  Uie  gazelle.  Its  course  must  necessarily  have 
Deen  rapid,  and  probably  unembarrassed  by  a long  tail ; and 
instead  of  resorting  haliituully  to  tho  rivers  and  ponds,  like 
the  former  species,  it  must  nave  been  confined  to  the  dry 
land,  and,  probably  like  the  gaxclles  and  antelopes,  feil 
upon  dry  aromatic  herbs,  and  was  provided  with  long  move- 
able  ears  to  warn  it  of  the  approach  of  danger.  M.  ('nvier 
likewise  possessed  a skeleton  of  thhi  species,  ncsrly  }>cr- 
fect,  and  has  furnished  the  following  outline  of  its  euemal 
form. 


The  third  subgeQos,  tkehobunee,  contains  three  species, 
all  establiahed  from  the  observation  of  detached  bones,  and 
of  the  actual  forms  of  which  it  it  oonsequently  impossible  to 
^ve  a correctidea.  They  differed  ftom  the  species  onntained 
in  the  two  fimner  subdivisions,  principally  by  having  a small 
additional  or  false  hoof  both  on  the  fore  and  hind  feet , and 
tbit  character  is  so  well  marked  in  all  the  three  subgencra 
of  M.  Cuvier,  that,  besides  other  considerations,  it  would 
suffice,  among  existing  animals,  to  distinguish  three  sepa- 
rate genera,  and  perhaps  should  do  m>  in  the  present  in- 
stance. The  dicnobuncs  were  all  of  small  stature:  the 
lai^est  of  the  three  known  species  {A.  leporinum)vs9n  about 
the  sixe  of  a hare ; the  other  two  (A.  murinum  and  A.  obU~ 
qwirm), about  that  of  the  guinea-pig,  were  in  all  probability  Uie 
smallest  of  hoofed  quadrapeds.  M.  Cuvier  supposes  them 
to  have  been  the  Wres  and  rabbits  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  but  their  whole  structure  seems  to  approximate  them 
more  correctly  to  the  musks  of  the  present  time,  and  they 
probably  differed  little  from  these  auimals  either  in  form  or 
Lsbits. 
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ANQUBTIL  DU  PERRON  (Abraham  Hy«cinthe)wu 
bom  at  Paris  on  the  7lh  December,  )73I.  He  receivetl  liis 
earlv  education  in  that  capital,  where  he  soon  displayed  a 
preiiilection  for  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  and 
literature.  M.  de  Caylu.s.  then  bishop  of  Auxerre,  induced 
him  to  study  divinity,  fur  which  pijq>ose  Anquetil  visited 
two  theological  seminaries.  But  his  foiiduess  for  U\e  liters* 
lure  of  the  East,  especially  the  Arabian  and  Persian,  did  nut 
allow  him  long  to  pursue  his  theological  studies,  and  he 
returned  to  Paris,  whore  he  made  use  of  the  ample  stores  of 
oriental  learning  collected  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi. 
Accidentally,  a ftc-simite  of  a few  pages  of  the  VendiiUid^ 
Sadi  came  under  his  eyes,  and  this  circumstance  first  turned 
his  attention  and  inquiries  towards  India  and  the  Parsis. 
A French  army  was  just  at  that  time  fitted  out  for  India. 
.Vnquetil  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
visit  India,  and  enrolled  himself  as  a private  soldier,  in 
which  capacity  he  quitted  Paris  on  the  7tb  of  November,  1754. 
It  was  only  after  his  departure  that  hU  friends  obtained  for 
him  a small  pension  (500  livres)  from  the  French  govern* 
inent,  to  assist  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  inquiries.  Anque- 
til  disembarked  at  Pondichcry,  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
the  loth  of  August,  1755  ; hence  lie  proceeded  to  Cbander* 
nagor,  in  Bengal,  but  was  disap|)omted  in  his  hope  of  find- 
ing there  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  Sanskrit  language. 
.Vt  this  place  he  was  taken  ill.  and  the  capture  of  Chander^ 
nagor  by  the  English  soon  obliged  him  to  leave,  and  re* 
turn  on  foot,  by  a journey  of  a hundred  days,  to  Pondi* 
<*hery,  where  he  embarked  on  board  a vessel  which  was 
bound  for  Surat,  but  landed  at  Mah^,  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  continued  bis  way  by  land,  and  again  on  foot.  At 
Surat  he  became  acquainted  with  some  dfstura,  or  Parsi 
priests  from  Guzerat,  whose  u»sistaoce  enabled  him  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  fur  the  translation  of  the 
Zend  Avesla,  which  he  published  after  his  return  home. 
The  progress  of  the  British  power  induced  Anquetil  to 
leave  India.  He  embarked  for  Europe  in  an  English  ship, 
arrived  at  London,  visited  Oxford,  and  on  the  4tn  of  May, 

1 7C2,  returned  to  Paris.  The  Abbe  Bartb^ldmy  pro- 
cured him  an  appointment  in  the  Bibliutli^uo  du  Koi, 
anil  in  17C3  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Acad6mie  des 
Belles-Lettres.  From  this  time  Anquetil  devoted  himself' 
cutiruly  to  Uterar)  labours.  In  1771  he  published  his  prin- 
cipal work,  a translation  into  French  of  the  Ztnd  Avetta,  or 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Parsis,  attributed  by  them  to 
Zoroaster.  This  work  bad  scarcely  apmared,  when  it  was  j 
.ituicked  with  undeserved  severity  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
VVilHam)  Jones,  in  his  Leitre  J M.  A***  du  P***,  dam 
iuquelU  ett  compri*  CExamm  de  $a  Traduction  dee  livret 
•ittribuis  d Zoroaetre.  (London,  1771,  4to.)  Jones  himself 
seems  to  have  subsequently  felt  that  he  went  too  far,  when 
he  declared  the  work  tran»ate<l  by  Anquetil  a mere  fabri- 
cation of  modern  times.  But  the  question  concerning  the 
genuineness  cm'  authenticity  and  the  exact  date  of  these 
writings  is  not  yet  ultimately  settled.  A lithographed 
fac-simile  edition  of  the  beautiful  manuscript  of  the  most 
important  of  them,  the  Vendidad-Sade,  which  Anquetil 
brought  home  from  India,  is  now  appearing  at  Paris;  and 
several  French  and  German  Orientalists,  especially  Eugene 
Burnouf  of  Paris  and  Bopp  of  Berlin,  have,  by  means  of 
Anquetil's  translation,  analyzed  the  original  language,  and 
shown  its  close  affinity  to  the  Sansknt.  Of  Anquetil's 
other  works  we  shall  here  only  notice  bis  Recherchee  His- 
toriquee  et  Giogrvpkt(^uei  eur  C Inde,  which  he  published  in 
1706  ; and  his  utin  interpretation  of  Dora  Sbekuh’s  Per- 
sian translation  of  the  Sanskrit  Upanuhade,  or  antient  and 
sacred  treatises  on  the  theology  of  tho  Brahmans,  which 
appeared  under  th«  title  Oupnekhat  eive  teeretum  tegm- 
dum,  &c.  (Strasburg,  1804,  2 vols.  4to.)  Anquetil  died  on 
the  15th  of  January,  1805.  (The  biographical  notices  in  the 
above  sketch  of  Anouetil's  life  are  taken  chiefly  from  the 
Biographie  UniverteUe  ) 

ANQUETIL  DU  PERRON  (LOUIS  PIERRE),  the 
elder  brother  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article.  He 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1723,  and  having  studied  theology, 
was,  at  an  early  age,  appointed  director  of  the  Episcopal 
Seminary  at  Rneims.  From  this  place  he  was  removed 
in  1759  to  the  Priory  of  La  Ro^  in  Aujou,  and  thence  to 
that  of  director  of  the  College  of  SenUs,  which  situation 
he  held  for  ten  years.  He  then  became  Cur£  of  Chfiteau- 
Renard  near  Montaqri**  where  he  spent  twenty  sears  of  his 
life,  |>erforming  his  sacred  duties  in  a manner  which  ^atly 
endeared  hi  u to  his  parishioners.  The  new  eoclesiasiical 


arrangements  made  at  the  revolution  transferred  him  froic 
this  village  to  that  of  La  Villette  near  Paris ; and  here  he 
remained  till  1793  ; when,  in  the  general  proscription  of  the 
clergy,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  the  prisun  of  St.  Lo- 
zare.  The  catastrophe  of  the  9th  Therraiaor  (27tb  of  July, 
1 794)  delivered 'Anquetil  along  with  the  other  victims  of  the 
overthrown  tyranny.  He  had  before  this  l>efn  a correspond- 
ing member  of  tho  Academy  of  BeUc.s*LcUrcs : and  on  the 
establishment  of  tho  Institute  in  1795,  he  was  nominated 
une  of  the  members  of  the  second  class.  He  was  soon  after 
ap|K)inted  to  a place  under  government  in  the  foreign  office, 
and  this  he  held  till  bis  death  on  the  6lh  of  September. 
1608,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Anquetil  had  all  his  life 
been  fond  of  literary  occupation  ; and  up  to  its  close  is  said 
to  have  continued  hU  early  habit  of  studying  regularly  ten 
hours  a day.  He  is  the  author  of  a consiuerable  number  of 
historical  works,  of  which,  however,  only  one  or  two  are 
now  held  in  much  esteem.  His  best  performance  is  consi- 
dered to  be  a History  of  the  City  of  Rheims.  which  appeared 
in  three  volumes,  12mo.  in  1756-7.  M.  Felix  do  la  Salle, 
liowever,  is  understood  to  have  been  conjoined  witli  Anque- 
til  in  the  composition  of  this  work.  His  Jiiprit  de  la 
Idgue,  which  first  appeared  in  three  volumes,  1 2mo.  in  1 767, 
being  a history  of  the  troubles  which  distracted  France  after 
the  death  of  Henry  III.,  has  also  been  several  times  re- 
printed. Another  of  his  works  is  his  Prii-in  de  t Hislfjtre 
UniverteUe,  a considerable  ]>art  of  which  was  written  in  .St. 
Lazare,  and  which  was  (Irkt  published  in  nine  volumes, 
12mo.  in  1797.  This  work  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, Spanish,  and  Italian,  but  is  not  regarded  as  having 
much  merit.  There  is  also  a Hietory  of  France  by  this 
writer-in  fourteen  volumes,  12mo.,  the  first  uf  which  ap- 
peared in  1 805  : he  is  besides  the  author  of  numerous  papers 
published  in  the  Memuirt  if  the  Irutitute ; and  of  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  his  brother,  the  oriental  scholar.  <Pi<h 
graphic  Univenelle;  Biographie  Nouret/e  des  Contempv- 
raim ; Enryclopedie  des  Gens  du  Monde,  Paris,  I S33.) 

ANSBACH,  ANSPACH,  or  ONOLZBACH.  formed 
a portion  of  the  old  principality  of  Ansbach-Baireuth,  hi  the 
southern  part  of  Franconia,  but  it  is  at  present  merged  in 
the  circle  of  the  Rezat,  which  surpasses  every  other  prov  ince 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  in  relative  population,  trade,  and 
manuiactures.  In  more  remote  times,  tliis  principality  was 
an  appendage  of  the  Burggraviatc  of  Nuremlierg,  which  fell 
to  the  house  of  Hohenzollern  in  the  twcKth  century,  and 
subsequently  passed  into  the  possession  of  tho  Margraves  of 
Brandenburg.  It  afterwards  became  tho  property  uf  the 
collateral  branch  of  Baireuth,  and,  on  the  extinction  of  that 
branch  in  1726,  descended  to  the  subsoquent  Margraves  of 
Ansbach-Baireuth.  The  last  of  this  family,  who  intermar- 
ried with  the  celebrated  Lady  Craven,  youngest  daughter 
of  Earl  Berkeley,  in  1767.  ceded  his  inhcntance  to  the  King 
of  Prussis,  his  feudal  lord,  on  the  2d  December.  1791.  The 
latter,  however,  was  compelled  by  the  French  emperor  to 
relinquish  it  to  him  in  IStiC;  ana  Napoleon  shortly  afler- 
wards  made  it  over  to  Bavaria,  in  exchange  for  Juliers  and 
Berg.  Baireuth,  the  other  portion  of  the  united  principahty. 
was  also  extorted  from  Prussia,  after  the  disastrous  conflict 
at  Tilsit,  and,  by  (be  same  distributor  of  crowns  and  king- 
doms. transferr^to  the  Bavarian  sovereign  in  1809. 

ANSBACH.  formerly  ONOLZBACH,  the  capital  of  Uie 
extinct  principality  of  that  name,  and  now  the  capital  of  the 
circle  of  the  Rezat  in  Bavaria,  lies  in  a fertile  and  richly-culti- 
vated valley,  traversed  by  the  river  Rezat,  and  is  built  round 
the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Holzbach,  48*^  12' N. 
laL.  10°  33'  £.  long.,  and  about  thirty  miles  south-west 
of  Nuremberg.  The  town  is  embellished  with  hatidsotna 
squares,  and  public,  as  well  as  private,  buildinn;  the 
regularity  with  which  the  new  town  is  construct^  com- 
bined with  the  attractive  country  which  surrounds  it,  render 
Ansbach  a pleasant  residence.  The  palace  of  the  former 
Margraves,  a handsome  structure  in  the  Italian  style,  though 
at  present  a solitude,  retains  its  gallery  of  paintings  and 
library ; and  its  grounds,  which  ore  laid  out  in  the  English 
taste,  are  still  kept  up  for  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants. 
Ansbach  is  the  seat  of  a court  of  justice  and  court  of  appeal, 
as  well  as  of  a Protestant  consistory* ; it  contains  also  une  of 
the  eighteen  royal  gymnasia,  or  high-schools,  schools  of 
design  and  music,  and  a society  of  arts  and  manufactures. 
The  principal  manufactures  of  the  place  are  earthenware, 
tobat^,  linens,  cottons,  woollens,  and  white-lead:  tlie  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants,  which  in  1825  was  14,000,  is  now 
between  16»000  and  17,000,  and  in  this  respect  it  ranks  u 
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e toventli  tovn  in  the  Bavarian  dominions.  The  holy 
IVatemity  of  St  Gumbert  who  showed  something  better 
than  a monkish  taste  in  selecting  a site  of  so  much  natural 
beauty  for  their  ahiding-]ilacc,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
founders  of  Ansbach.  Under  its  native  princes,  it  gradually 
grew  into  a busy,  thriving  spot ; but,  at  the  present  day,  it 
partakes  in  no  small  deg^  of  the  character  of  a remote 
quarter  in  the  old  town,  which  has  been,  not  inappropriately, 
christened  'Ennui.'  The  last  Margrave,  whenever  he  could 
persuade  himself  to  abandon  the  more  seductive  charms 
which  England.  France,  and  Italy  presented,  was  accus- 
tomed to  devote  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  tlie  chase  and 
table  at  his  neighbouring  seat,  Triesdorf,  which  was  better 
known  among  his  subjects  by  the  name  of  the  * Falcon's 
Nest,'  and  was  in  high  repute  throughout  tlie  continent  for  its 
breed  of  horses  and  rattle.  The  peasantry  of  Ansbach  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a singular  costume,  consisting  of  a long  black 
frock,  scarlet  waistcoat  with  white  buttons,  black  leather 
breeches,  and  a Lilliputian  round  hat.  The  women  of  Ans> 
bach  are  accounted  tne  loveliest  and  most  lively  of  the  Fran- 
conian females.  Cronegk,  a dramatic,  and  Uz,  a lyric,  poet, 
who  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
were  both  of  them  natives  of  Ansbach,  and  a monument  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  latter  in  the  grounds 
attached  to  the  palace.  His  translation  of  Anacreon  is  re- 
markable for  its  elegance  and  fidelity. 

ANSELM,  airhbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign.s  of 
'William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.,  commonly  called  St.  Anselm, 
WO.H  by  birth  an  Italian,  and  a native  of  Aosta,  a town  of 
tho  Alps  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  He  took  the 
monai^tic  habit  in  1060,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  at  Bee 
in  Normandy, where  Lanfranc,  afterwards  arclibishop  of  Can- 
U'rburv’,  was  prior.  Three  years  after,  when  Lanfranc  was 
promoted  to  the  abbacy  of  Caen,  Anselm  succeeded  him  os 
prior  uf  Bee.  and  when  Herluin  the  abbot  of  that  monastery 
died,  Anselm  became  abbot  of  the  house.  Anselm  came  to 
Kniriand  aliout  a.d.  109*2.  by  the  invitation  of  Hugh  Lupus, 
]*'arl  of  Chester,  who  requested  his  aid  in  sickness.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  William  Rufus,  who  was  ill  at  Gloucester, 
aImi  required  Anselm's  assistance,  and  finally  nominated 
him  (though  with  great  difficulty  of  acceptance  on  Anselm's 
part)  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which  nad  lain  vacant  so 
lung,  from  Lanfranc's  death  in  1089,  as  to  touch  the  king's 
conscience  with  remorse.  Anselm,  having  first  stipulated  fur 
the  restitution  of  the  possessions  of  the  see  as  they  bad  stood 
in  bis  predecessor's  time,  was  consecrated  with  great  solem- 
nity. I^cember  the  4th,  1093.  In  the  following  year,  when 
'William  Rufus  was  endeavouring  to  wrest  Normandy  from 
his  bruther  Robert,  a stinted  offer,  as  the  king  thought  it, 
of  500/.  was  tho  first  cause  of  the  royal  displeasure  toa’ards 
.Anselm : followed  by  ftirther  discontent  when  Anselm  desired 
leave  to  go  to  Rome  to  receive  the  pall  from  Pope  Urban  II.. 
whom  the  king  refused  to  acknowledge  as  pope,  being  in- 
clined to  favour  the  party  of  his  competitor  Guibert,  ■or 
rather  being  desirous  that  Anselm  should  receive  the  pall 
from  himself.  At  a great  council  held  at  Rockingham 
castle,  when  charges  were  made  against  Anselm,  the  roa- 
j ority  of  the  bishops  sided  with  the  king,  and  renounced 
their  canonical  obwience  to  the  archbishop,  while  the  tem- 
poral barons  supported  him.  During  this  conflict.  Walter, 
bishop  of  .Alba,  the  pope's  nuncio,  brought  the  pall  into  Eng- 
land. which  it  was  at  last  agreed  should  be  carried  to  Can- 
terbun,*,  and  placed  upon  the  altar  of  the  cathedral,  whence 
Anselm  was  to  receive  it  as  if  it  had  been  put  into  his  bands 
by  bit.  Peter  himself.  In  short,  the  king  pretended  to  be 
reconciled.  He  soon,  however,  took  an  opportunity  of  again 
quarrelling  with  Anselm  for  having  furnished,  as  he  alleged, 
an  ill-equipped  proportion  of  troops  for  the  expedition  gainst 
Wales.  Aiiaelm,  now  seeing  no  probability  of  terminating 
his  disputes  with  the  king,  pronos^  a visit  to  Rome  to  con- 
sult the  pope,  but  was  personally  refused  the  royal  permis- 
sion to  depart.  His  resolution,  however,  was  fixed:  he 
wont  a second  time  to  court  to  ask  for  leave,  and  was  again 
refused,  but  gave  his  blessing  to  the  king,  and  embarked 
at  Dover.  .A.s  soon  as  the  king  had  ascertained!  that  Anselm 
hadcrosseil  the  channel,  hu  seized  upon  the  archbishoprick. 
and  made  every  act  of  Anselm's  administration  void.  The 
archbishop  got  |afe  to  Home,  and  was  honourably  received 
bv  the  pop<*.  whom  ho  afterwards  accompanied  to  Capua, 
licre  be  wrote  a book  up<m  our  Saviours  incarnation  ; sub- 
s(‘<{ucnt  to  which  he  nssisteil  the  pope  at  the  synod  or  coun- 
cil of  Bari,  where  he  prevented  Urban  from  excommunicating 
the  king  of  England  for  his  various  and  frequent  outrages 
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upon  religion.  The  king,  however,  by  presents  and  pronitses, 
finally  bribed  the  court  of  Rome  to  d^rt  Anselm,  who  re- 
tired to  Lyons,  where  (with  the  interval  of  an  attendance  a 
council  at  Rome  in  \ 099)  be  continued  to  reside  till  he  hoard 
of  William  Rufus's  death,  with  that  of  Pope  Urban  shortly 
after.  Henry  I.,  immediatelv  upon  his  accession,  invited 
Anselm  to  return  to  England,  but  fearing  his  brother  Ro- 
bert's arrival  os  a competitor  for  the  throne,  he  was  crowned 
by  another  prelate.  The  archbishop  was  received  in  Eng- 
land with  extraordinary  respect  both  ^ the  king  and  people, 
but  refusing  to  be  re-invested  by  the  king,  and  to  do  the  same 
homage  with  hia  predecessors,  he  again  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  court ; open  rupture,  hoover,  was  deferred  till 
the  return  of  the  agents  of  both  parties,  who  bad  been  annt  to 
Rome.  In  the  interim  Anselm  summoned  a synod  to  meet 
at  Lambeth,  in  which  it  waa  determined  that  the  king  might 
lawfully  marry  Matilda,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Malcolm  king 
of  Scotland,  although  she  was  generally  reported  to  bo  a nun ; 
be  also  rendered  signal  service  to  King  Henry  again'^t  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  had  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth ; and  gave  his  aid  in  preventing  some  of  tho  nobles 
of  Henry's  court  from  joining  in  revolt.  Tho  agents  to 
Rome  now  returned.  One  of  them  refusing  to  dispense  wiib 
Urban's  canons,  and  the  king  refusing  to  yield  his  preroga- 
tive, the  dispute  was  still  kept  up,  and  rather  inflamed  in 
consequence  of  the  majority  of  Uie  bishope  and  nobility 
siding  with  the  king.  It  was  now  determined  that  fresh 
agents  should  >>e  sent  to  Rome ; but  when  they  returned,  the 
two  parties  disagreed  as  to  the  answer  they  had  received 
finm  tho  pope ; the  king's  bringing  a verbal  answer  in  addi- 
tion to  the  written  letter.  After  this,  for  a short  period,  the 
controversy  was  allowed  to  sleep.  In  1102  another  national 
synod  was  held  under  Anselm,  at  St.  Poter*s,  Westminster, 
which  was  attended  by  the  king  and  principal  nobility.  In 
the  year  following,  at  the  request  of  the  king  and  barons, 
Anselm  himself  took  a voyage  to  Rome,  to  arrange,  if  pos- 
sible, an  accommodation ; the  king,  at  the  same  time,  in 
distrust,  despatching  an  agent  of  his  own  to  the  papal  court, 
who  arrived  Wfore  archbishop.  The  pope  still  continued 
inexorable ; but  wrote  a ceremonious  letter  to  the  king,  pro- 
mising compUanoe  in  other  matters,  if  the  king  would  but 
waive  the  matter  of  investiture.  Anselm,  in  chagrin,  again 
took  up  hia  residence  at  Lyons ; while  a ftvsh  embassy  to 
Rome  from  the  king  was  still  more  unsuccessful  than  the 
former,  the  pope  levelling  theheaviest  censures  of  the  church 
against  different  persons  of  the  English  court  who  had  dis- 
suaded the  king  from  parting  with  the  investitures.  An- 
selm now  removed  from  Lyons  to  the  court  of  Adela,  coun- 
tess of  Blois,  the  king's  sister,  who,  during  a visit  which 
Henry  I.  made  to  Normandy,  contrived  an  interview  be- 
tween him  and  Anselm,  July  22,  11 U5,  at  the  castle  of 
L'Aigle,  when  the  king  restore<l  to  him  the  revenues  of  tbu 
archbishoprick,  but  refrised  permission  for  Anselm  to  return 
to  England  unless  he  would  comply  with  the  investiture. 
Anselm,  still  refusing,  remained  in  France,  retiring  to  the 
abbey  of  Bee ; and  though  the  English  bishops,  who  till 
then  hod  suM  with  the  king,  now  changed  their  minds, 
and  pressed  Anselm  to  return,  he  refused,  till  he  was 
further  infonDed  of  tho  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
At  length  tlie  ambsMsaiws  returned,  and  announced  that 
the  pope,  adopting  a middle  course,  refused  to  give  up  the 
investitures,  but  was  willing  so  far  to  dispense,  as  to  give 
leave  to  bishops  and  abbots  to  do  homage  to  the  king  for 
their  temporalities.  This  was  in  1106.  ^e  king  now  in- 
vited Anselm  to  England,  but  the  messenger  finding  him 
sick,  the  king  himself  went  over  into  Normandy,  arid  made 
him  a visit  at  Bee,  where  all  their  differences  were  adjusted. 
Anselm,  being  recovered,  embarked  for  England,  and,  land- 
ing at  E^ver,  was  received  with  extraordinary  marks  of  wel- 
come. To  omit  other  circumstances  of  respect,  it  is  stated 
that  the  queen  herself  travelled  before  him  upon  the  road, 
in  his  return,  to  provide  for  his  better  entertainment.  From 
this  time,  little  that  is  remarkable  oocunvd  in  the  life  of 
Anselm,  excepting  a dispute  with  Thomas,  elected  arch- 
bishop of  York  in  1108,  who,  wishing  to  disengage  himself 
from  dependency  upon  the  see  of  Canterbury,  refused  to 
make  the  customary  profession  of  canonical  obedience.  Be- 
fore the  termination  of  this  dispute,  Anselm  died  at  Can- 
terbury, April  21,  1109,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age. 

The  works  of  Archbishop  Anselm  were  published  first  at 
Nuremberg,  folio.  1491  ; at  Cologne  in  1573.  and  1612:  at 
Lyons  in  1630;  by  Father  Gerberon,  at  Faris,  in  1675, 
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reprinted  in  1721;  and  Again  at  Venice,  1744,  in  two 
volumes  fblio.  In  the  library  of  Lyons  there  is  a beautiful 
manuscript  of  liis  meditations  and  prayers.  Some  of  bis 
pieces  in  the  Cologne  edition  of  1619.  and  the  Lyons  edition 
of  1630,  are  thought  to  be  supposititious. 

Anselm  was  a man  of  piety  and  learning  aooording  to  tlie 
measure  of  the  e^  in  which  be  lived ; but  by  promoting 
with  seal  and  obstinaev  the  ambitious  views  of  the  court 
Rome,  he  involved  both  his  king  an<l  countiy  in  many 
troubles,  and  set  an  exampie  of  opposition  which  was  too 
well  imitated  by  some  of  bis  successors.  He  was  tbc  firet 
who  restrained  the  marriage  of  the  English  clergy,  by  pass- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  canons  of  the  years  1102  and  1106. 
Kadmer  tho  historian,  who  hod  been  the  archbishop's  secre- 
tary, was  the  first  who  wrote  hU  life  ; and  there  is  another 
life  of  him  by  John  of  Salisbury,  disfigured  by  Uie  relation  of 
many  supposed  miracles  which  the  anrhbishop  is  said  to 
have  wrought.  The  canonization  of  Anselm  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  at  the  instance  of  canlinal  Morton, 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury, — a singular  mark  of  vcncra- 
lion  for  one  who  had  been  dead  so  long.  (Godwin,  de  Pra>- 
fuiibut;  edit.  1778, vol.i.  p.  205;  Henr>‘. //ixf. 

Brit.  b.  iil  c.  2 ; Chalmers’  fiiogr.  vol.  ii-  p.  2f  0 ) 

ANSER,  the  goose,  a genus  of  birds  which  M.  Brisson, 
very  properly  as  we  think,  separated  from  the  genus  Amu 
of  Linnifius.  Brisson  has  been  followed  in  this  br  Baron 
Ctivier,  VieUlot,  Lesson,  Drapiez.  and  Fleming ; while  J.A- 
tham  adheres  to  Linnmus,  and  Tcmminck  confines  Ansrr  to 
a section  of  Ana».  The  following  are  M.  Vieillot's  charac- 
teristics, with  some  slight  modifications.  The  bill  shorter 
than  the  head,  and  bigW  than  wide,  but  as  thick  as  it  is 
broad,  in  some  species  bulged  at  Ute  1>ase  near  the  forehead, 
straight,  rounded  at  the  point,  denticulated  with  conical  and 
pointed  lamellm ; the  upper  mandible  is  convex  and  ungui- 
culated  at  the  tip;  the  lower  mandible  is  tlat  and  rather 
narrow.  The  wings  ore  of  moderate  length,  and  on  some 
spedei  furnished  with  tuborcles.  The  legs  are  considerably 
longer,  and  more  in  the  middle  of  the  l^y  than  in  Antu, 
and  hence  geese  walk  better  than  ducks.  There  is  no  cn- 
laraemont  at  the  base  of  the  windpipe. 

The  species,  twenty-eight  in  number,  will  be  described 
under  Goqss. 


ANSON.  GEORGE.  LORD,  was  Uio  third  son  of  Wil- 
liam  Anson,  Esq.,  a f^ntleman  of  a good  family,  long  esta- 
blished in  Staffordshire.  Anson’s  inclination  to  the  sea- 
fturing  life  discovered  itself  early.  It  was  bis  greatest 
pleasure  to  read  and  hear  stories  of  eminent  vo^ngecs 
and  admirals ; his  father,  therefore,  gave  him  such  an 
education  as  was  likolv  to  foster  and  impro\*e  the  natural 
bent  of  his  genius.  In  1722,  he  was  made  master  and 
commander  of  the  Weasel  sloop,  and  the  year  following 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and  to  the  command 
of  the  Scarborough  man-of-war.  In  this  station  in  tho  pro- 
fession. he  was  employed  on  various  services,  which  he  dis- 
charged with  credit. 

It  was  at  the  breaking  out  of  tho  Spanish  war  that  he  first 
became  an  historical  character.  In  1740,  ho  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a small  squadron,  which  was  ordered  to 
sail  for  the  South  Rea,  a quarter  where  no  attack  was  antici- 
pated, to  harass  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Pern,  and  to  co- 
operate occasionally  with  Admiral  Vernon  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien.  The  scheme  was  well  laid,  but  frustrated 
by  unaccountable  delays  in  the  first  instance,  and  aflcnvards 
by  some  unforeseen  accidonts.  Anson  was  not  able  to  sail 
until  September;  but  tho  dilatoriness  which  retanleil  his 
departure  till  so  late  in  tlie  year  was  yet  less  culpable  than 
the  negligence  which  sent  him  out  with  ships  ill-fitted  for  tho 


dangerous  navigation  on  which  he  was  bound.  Be  doubled 
Cape  Horn,  in  March  1741,  after  experiencing  roost  tem- 
pestuous weather  off  that  dangerous  coast,  in  which  hU  whole 
squadron  was  dispersed.  He  arrii'ed,  with  onlv  his  own 
ship  the  Centurion,  at  Juan  Femaiulcz,  33*^  4i>'  Ut..  79*’ 
W.  long.,  June  10,  aHer  suffering  for  near  three  months 
from  o series  of  tho  most  terrific  storms,  aud  from  the  ravages 
of  the  scurvy,  which  in  that  short  time  had  carried  off  up- 
wards of  200  from  a crew  of  between  400  and  500  men,  and 
left  scarce  enough  of  the  remainder  in  health  to  work  the 
ship.  At  that  island  he  was  rvsmncd  by  the  remains  of 
his  squadron,  consisting  of  the  ffloucestcr  man-of-war,  a 
sloop,  and  a vessel,  culled  in  the  phraseology  of  the  times 
a pink,  laden  with  provisions.  His  men  were  now  reduced 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-five.  With 
this  small  force  he  IcB  Juan  Fernandez  in  September 
kept  the  Spanish  coast  for  eight  months  in  continual 
alarm,  made  prize  of  several  small  vessels,  and  burned 
the  town  of  Paita.  The  original  design  of  the  expe<litiDn 
being  fruBtrated,  he  conccivwl  the  project  of  intercepting 
the  Manilla  or  Acapulco  galleon,  a Spanish  ship  laden 
with  bullion  and  other  valuables  to  a vast  amount,  which 
sailed  annually  between  Acapulco  in  Mexico,  and  Manilla, 
one  of  tlie  Philippine  islands.  With  this  view  he  hovered 
on  the  west  coast  of  America  till  May,  1 742,  when  be  set  sail 
to  cross  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  tho  course  of  this  voyage, 
the  Gloucester  and  tlie  other  vessels  were  destroyed  for  want 
of  men  to  navigate  them,  ami  he  proceeded  with  only  the 
Centurion,  and  that  but  half  raanneil,  owing  to  tho  sick- 
ness and  mortality  which  had  thinned  the  crews.  Tho  hard- 
ship endured  on  this  part  of  the  voyage  was  cxtrcino,  from 
the  shattered  condition  of  the  ship,  os  well  as  the  provalcnce 
of  scorbutic  disorders.  The  first  land  which  tho  voyagers 
made  was  the  uninhabited  island  of  Tinian,  one  of  the 
I.,adroncs,  of  which  a most  fascinating  description  is  given. 
Here  the  commodore  remained  some  time  to  refresh  his 
crew ; and  his  constancy  and  equanimity  wore  signally 
shown  during  this  period.  Tlic  Centurion  was  driven  from 
her  moorings  out  to  sea,  leaving  himself  and  the  greater 
art  of  tlie  sailors  and  officers  on  shore.  In  this  emergency 
is  calmness  and  spirits  never  foiled.  He  gave  orders 
inimo<liatelv  for  the  construction  of  a vessel,  engamng  per- 
sonally in  the  most  laborious  employments ; and  tlie  great- 
ness uf  Ills  anxiety  would  have  remained  unknown,  but  for 
his  transports  of  joy  on  tho  unhoped  return  of  the  Cen- 
turion. 

The  health  of  tho  crews  being  in  some  dogreo  recruited, 
Anson  proceeded  on  his  course  to  China:  and  arri\cd  at 
Macao,  an  island  and  town  in  the  bay  of  Canton.  Novem- 
ber 12, 1742,  He  remained  there  till  the  beginning  of  I743. 
during  which  interval  the  vessel  was  ncw-shcathed,  and  a 
reinforcement  of  sailors  procured.  Ho  now  resumed  his  de- 
sign of  intercepting  the  Spanish  galleon,  and  bo  steered  his 
course  back  to  the  Straits  of  Manilla.  He  met  and  took  her 
lifter  a short  but  sharp  engagement,  June  20.  In  the  mo- 
ment of  victory,  a fire  broke  out  near  the  powder-nxim  of  the 
Centurion,  the  extinction  of  which  was  owing  to  the  com- 
modore’s calm  promptitude.  Tho  prize  was  mounted  with 
forty  guns,  manned  by  six  hundred  sailors,  and  laden  with 
treasure  and  effecU  to  the  value  of  313,000/.  He  rctunied 
to  China  for  tho  purpose  of  selling  her;  and  tbcncc  pro- 
ceeded round  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  to  Kn^nnd,  and  orrned 
at  Spithead  in  safety.  June  15,  1744.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  disasters  of  the  earlier  and  (ho  good  fortune  of 
the  latter  half  of  his  voyago  is  remarkable,  for  dangers  beset 
him  to  the  last.  On  bis  arrival  in  England,  he  disruvered 
that  he  had  passed  in  a fog  through  the  midst  of  a French 
Meet  then  cruising  in  tho  Channel.  The  commander  him- 
self was  enriched  by  this  expedition,  and  the  character  of 
Groat  Britain  for  skilful  and  intrepid  seamanship  was  con- 
firmed and  heightened;  hut  in  a political  view,  tho  nation 
was  not  indemnified  for  tho  expense.  Tlio  object,  as  a 
general  measure  of  warlike  oMrations.  was  frustrate*!.  The 
lying  in  wait  for  tho  Manilla  ship  was  an  afterthought  * 
had  the  chapter  of  accidents,  so  eventful  in  maritime  oc- 
currences, terminated  unfavourably  in  spite  of  all  his  vigi- 
lance, he  might  have  been  superannuated  on  his  return  to 
England,  ana  have  died  in  obscurity.  Butliis  talents  a.s  an 
officer  were  rendered  influential  by  his  wealth ; he  was 
hoarrl  as  an  oracle  in  all  naval  deliberations,  and  n>se  bv 
uninterrupted  grailations  to  tho  highest  honours  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  also  to  tho  peerage. 

Soon  after  his  return,  Anson  was  appointed  Rear  Admiral 
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the  Blue,  and  one  of  the  Lonls  of  the  Admiralty.  In 
April.  I745>  he  was  mailc  Rear-admini-l  of  the  White,  and 
in  July,  1746,  Vice-admiral  of  the  Blue.  He  was  also 
electeil  parliamentary  representative  of  the  lK>rough  of 
fleydon,  in  Yorkshire.  IXiring  the  winter  of  that  year,  he 
commanded  the  Channel  squadron  in  a lon$;  and  tem- 
pestuous cruiie.  In  the  following  spring.  May  3,  being  in 
oomroand  of  a powcrfhl  fleet  of  fourteen  ships,  besides  a 
sloop,  and  flresnip,  he  Ml  in  with  two  wrabined  French 
IlceU,  bound  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  laden  with  mer- 
cliandisc,  treasures,  and  warlike  stores,  pMtectefl  by  a 
strong  convoy.  On  thU  occasion  he  captured  six  ships  of 
vvnr.  not  one  escaping,  together  with  four  armed  Bast  In- 
(liuinen.  M.  do  St.  George,  captain  of  the  Invincible,  on 
)>rescnting  his  sword  to  the  conqueror,  said,  in  allusion  to 
the  names  of  two  of  the  captured  ships,  in  Uio  character- 
istic epigrammatic  style  of  French  compliment,  ‘ Sir,  you 
have  c<»hquerc<l  the  Invincible,  and  curry  Glory  in  your 
train.' 

For  his  signal  seraices.  King  George  II.  rewarded  Ad- 
miral .\nson  with  a jxierage,  hy  the  title  of  I^trd  Anson, 
Bunm  of  Sobertnn,  in  Hants.  In  the  same  war  he  was 
appointed  Vice-admiral  of  the  Red  : and  on  the  death  of 
Sir  .John  N«irris,  Vice-atlrairul  of  England,  an  appoint- 
rather  of  a civil  than  a naval  charai*tcr,  but  always 
given  to  a naval  man.  In  1748,  he  was  ap{K>inted  Ad- 
miral of  tho  Blue,  and  oommande<l  thesqiiadnm  which  con- 
veyed George  II.  to  and  from  Hoilana.  He  ever  after 
attended  the  king  in  his  voyages  to  the  Continent.  In 
)7-5),  lie  was  nppointe^l  First  I^nl  of  the  Admiral^,  in 
which  station  he  exmtinued,  with  a wry  short  inter%af,  till 
his  death.  Tho  occ^asion  of  his  temporary  retirement  was 
the  unpopularity  incurred  by  the  government  in  conse- 
i|uenco  of  the  untoward  events  of  which  Admiral  Byng 
was  the  victim ; but  those  events  Mong  more  pmjierly  to 
the  political  history  of  the  period  than  to  the  personal  tran- 
sactions of  l»rd  Anson’s  life. 

Ill  1768,  being  then  Admiral  of  the  White,  he  hoisted 
his  Hag  on  board  tho  Royal  George,  100  guns,  and  sailed 
from  Spithcad  on  the  1st  of  June.  Sir  Rdwanl  Hawke 
commanded  under  him.  By  cruizing  continually  before 
Brest,  bo  covered  tho  descent  which  was  made  that  suni- 
uicr  at  St.  Maloes  and  Cherbourg.  On  the  uccessitin  of 
George  III.,  he  was  ap|x)intud  Admiral  and  Commander- 
in-chief  of  his  Majesty's  lleets.  He  died  suddenly,  June  6, 

I 762.  aged  65,  at  his  Mmt  at  Moor  Park,  in  Ilertfonlshire, 
having  fbr  some  time  been  in  a shuttered  slate  of  health. 
He  marrio<l  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 
wicke,  who  died  before  him  without  is»uo. 

His  professional  characteristics  were  those  of  discretion, 
coolness,  and  steadiness.  In  contemplating  the  risk  of  his 
own  ship  being  lost  in  doubling  Cape  Horn,  lie  gave  such 
directions  to  the  other  commanders  as  were  calculated  to 
secure  the  success  of  the  voyage.  At  Juan  Fernandez  he 
sot  the  example,  and  compelled  his  ofllcers  to  assist,  in 
carrying  the  sick  sailors,  in  their  hammocks,  ashore.  He 
sowhI  garden  seeils.  and  planted  fruit  trees  in  that  island, 
for  the  benefit  of  future  voyagt?rs.  He  was  a strict  discipli- 
narian, and  his  method^  were  attended  with  such  success, 
tiial  at  the  taking  of  Paita.  only  one  of  his  men  so  far 
noglectcil  his  duty  as  bi  get  drunk.  When  dissensions  arose 
conceming  the  distribution  of  the  plunder  seized  there,  he 
showed  bis  generosity  by  throwing  up  hu  own  share  to 
augment  the  portions  of  his  utticers  and  men.  His  hu- 
manity was  eminently  displayed  in  his  kind  treatment  of  hit 
prisoiicn  : by  which  he  won  tho  admiration  and  respect  of 
the  American  Spaniards,  an<l  did  much  tu  remove  the  opi- 
nion of  the  excessive  cruelty  of  the  English,  arising  out  of 
the  ulrociCies  rummitte<l  in  past  titnos  by  the  buccaneers. 
He  directed  his  attention  to  the  improvements  of  geography 
and  navigation,  by  making  careful  surveys  of  the  coasts 
which  he  visited.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  addicteil  to 
gambling,  and  a dupe  to  sharpers.  The  charge  is  contra- 
dicted by  Dr.  Kippis  in  tho  liiofiraphia  Hritunnim;  hut  tho 
apologist  contents  hioiM.‘lf  with  stating  that  * upim  the 
wiiolo  he  neither  won  nor  lost  by  gaming : and  he  made 
it.  like  lumdmU  of  utiiors  who  pass  uncensured,  his  amm>o- 
inent  rather.thau  his  business.'  A witty  remark  that  * he 
hnd  liciMi  nnind  tlie  world,  but  never  in  it,'  was  probably,  i 
like  many  similar  sayings,  hazarded  fur  the  sake’  of 
pfiint  rather  than  fur  its  strict  applicability.  Lord  Atuon's 
rotjiiye  round  the  fVnrld  went  through  four  large  ii^res- 
dons  the  first  voar,  and  has  been  translated  into  most  Euro- . 


pean  languages.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  BettjamiD  Robina, 
from  niaa>rials  fumUhod  by  Low  Anaon,  and  digested 
under  bis  own  ins|x?ction.  A journal  of  Anson's  voyage  was 
published  in  1745,  by  Pascoe  Thomas,  teacher  of  tho  mathe- 
matics on  board  the  Centurion. 

ANSTBY,  CHRISTOPHER,  a poet  of  the  last  century, 
born  October  31,  1724,  now  little  known  except  as  the 
author  of  the  Bath  Guide.  He  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  the  free  school  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Eton ; and  in  due  time  »uc- 
ceeilo<l  to  a fellowship  at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
took  his  bachelors  degree  in  1746,  but  was  prevcnti“d  from 
proceeding  at  the  regular  time  to  the  degree  of  M.A.,  by 
a whimsical  quarrel  with  the  University  authorities.  I.n 
consequence  ^ this,  he  was  rcfuseil  his  master  s degree, 
in  17411 ; but  he  continued  to  hold  liis  fellowship,  and  occa 
skmalW  resided  at  college, 

On  fiis  mother's  di*uth,  in  1 754,  he  succeeded  to  the  estates 
of  hi.H  inuterival  grandfather,  at  Trumpington,  near  Cam- 
bridge, and  resigned  his  fellowship.  In  the  vear  1 766  he  pub- 
lished his  Hath  Guide,  a satire  on  the  follies  of  fushiunahlc 
life,  especially  as  developed  at  that  gay  watering-place.  This 
is  one  of  the  lightest,  w ittiest,  and  most  amusing  satires  of 
the  kind  in  the  English  language,  and  obtained  great  popu- 
larity ; inst>much,  that  Dodsley  the  bo«jkseller,  who  had 

C chased  the  wpyrighl  for  200f,  after  two  editions  had 
n published,  returned  it  to  tlie  author  In  1 777,  stating 
that  he  hail  made  more  hy  it  than  he  ever  had  made  by 
any  book  in  the  same  length  of  time.  It  should  be  incn- 
tiomxl  to  Mr.  Anstev’s  honour,  that  he  presented  the  profits 
of  the  work  to  the  General  Hosjiital  of  Bath.  TTie  merits 
of  tho  work  are  tarnished  by  a broadness  of  humour,  ami 
an  occasional  irreverence  in  speaking  of  things  connected 
with  religion,  which,  though  aimed  at  hypocrisy,  and 
not  intended  to  bring  true  religion  into  contempt,  would 
scarcely  be  tolorate<l  in  the  present  day.  The  raatuiers  and 
follies  whicli  this  lively  jeu  d ervrit  was  written  to  com- 
memomte,  have  possed  awuy : anu  from  the  combined  effeet 
of  these  two  causes,  it  is  probable  that  the  Bath  Guide 
will  be  little  known  to  tho  rising  genomtion. 

Mr.  Anstey  wrote  several  |Metical  pieces  of  no  groat  length, 
which  are  colloetod  in  one  volume  quarto,  with  a memoir 
of  his  life  prefixed  bv  his  son.  The  most  remarkable  of 
them  is  the  Eiection  bail,  written  much  in  the  same  strain 
as  the  Bath  Guide.  This  he  translated  into  I..fitiii  verse  ; 
as  well  os  a selection  from  Gay's  Faldee,  Gray's  Etrgy, 
and  some  other  pieces.  He  was  fond  of  this  exercise,  ami 
versified  with  elegance  and  correctness.  He  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  liie  at  Bath,  and  died  there  in  1805. 

ANSTRUTHER  EASTER  and  WESTER,  two  royal 
burghs  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland;  situated  on  the  sea-coast 
facing  the  S.S.K.,  and  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  a small 
rivulet,  about  35  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Edinburgh.  An- 
stnither  Easter  is  considerably  the  larger  place  of  the  two, 
having  a population  (in  1831)  of  10U7  persons;  Anstruthcr 
Wester  hasonly  430.  Tilltheyear  1636  Anatruther  Easter  was 
in  the  parish  of  Kilrennie,  butwas  then  erected  intu  a separate 
chai^  and  the  church  built.  It  is  in  the  Presbyter}’  of 
Sl  Andrew's  and  the  Synod  of  Fife : Sir  John  Anstruilier 
is  tho  patron.  In  17IU  it  was  made  a port,  and  the  custom- 
house establishoil ; and,  in  1753.  a new  quay  was  erected. 
The  town  lies  low,  and  the  only  gixxl  street  is  that  which 
runs  along  the  (|uay.  Ship-building,  tanning,  and  fishing, 
are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a 
post-office.  Lat.  56°  14'  N.*  lung.  2°  44'  W.  of  Greenwich. 

Anstruthcr  Wester  was  made  a.  royal  burgh  in  1583, 
having  been  previously  a burgh  of  Barony.  The  parish 
church  is  a very  antient  structure.  Tlie  inhabitants  were 
zealous  covenanters  in  the  time  of  Charles  1.,  and  sufTered 
severe  loss  in  the  battle  of  Kilsyth  against  the  Marvjuis  of 
Montruso  in  1645.  The  autnor  of  the  account  of  this 
parish  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statietieal  Account  o/  Scot- 
land,  remarks  with  great  naivete,  * Since  the  buttle  of 
Kilsyth  the  people  here  have  a strung  aversion  to  a mili- 
tary life.'  Tho  town  was  further  injured  to  a great  ex- 
tent by  two  inundations  of  the  sea,  one  in  167U,  which 
destroyed  or  cbokud  up  the  borliour,  and  another  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  century,  which  destroyed  about  one  • 
third  of  the  town.  Tho  rock  on  which  the  town-house  once 
stood  ia  covered  by  the  sea  every  spring-tide.  The  trade  ot 
this  and  other  towns  on  this  part  of  the  coast  is  thought  to 
have  suffered  ftom  tho  union  with  England.  The  harbour 
does  not  admit  skipa  of  burden ; but  a Qttle  to  the  westward 
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•a  a crcfk.  called  Weathaven.  much  used  in  the  fii^lung 
lenaon,  which  might  caiily  be  made  a good  harbour. 

The  creek  between  Easter  and  Wester  Anstruthor  is  aaid 
to  have  been  the  scat  of  a considerable  salmon  fisher)'.  A 
variety  of  fish  is  still  caught  and  sent  to  Edinburgh.  Glas- 
gow, and  other  places  : lobsters  are  sent  to  London.  Several 
vessels  belong  to  these  towns  ; and  some  coarse  linens  are 
made  in  the  different  fitmilies.  The  Anstruthers  are  in- 
cluded in  the  St.  Andrews'  district  of  burghs  which  district 
returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

Opposite  to  the  Anstruthers  is  the  Isle  of  May,  a mile 
long  and  three-quarters  of  a mile  broad,  which  is  considered 
an  excellent  place  for  improving  the  lleeces  of  sheep  kept 
there,  though  only  for  one  season : there  is  a lighthouse  on  it. 

ANT  (Formica),  a well-known  genus  of  insects,  which 
has  attracted  attention  from  the  earliest  ages,  on  account  of 
the  singular  economy  and  extraordinary  industry  manifested 
by  the  different  spetries.  In  various  parts  of  Uie  three  vo- 
lumes on  insects  in  the  Library  qf  Entertaining  Knowtedf't, 
numerous  minute  details  are  given  of  the  interesting  pro- 
ceedings of  ants : but  at  present  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  a more  brief  but  more  methodical  outline  of  their  natural 
histor)’.  In  tracing  the  history  of  most  insects,  it  is  best, 
peihaps,  to  begin  with  the  eggs  ; but  in  the  case  of  the  ant. 
the  laiing  and  hatching  of  the  eggs  could  not  be  well  un- 
derstood without  an  acquaintance  with  their  singular  man- 
ner of  pairing,  with  which,  tberefore,  we  shall  b^n. 

Pairing  of  Ant*. — It  may  be  nccessar)'  to  premise  here, 
that,  similar  to  bees,  a community  of  ants,  whatever  the 
s|>ccies  may  l>c.  consists  of  males,  which  have  always  four 
wings ; of  females,  much  larger  in  size  than  the  males, 
which  only  possess  wings  during  the  pairing  season : and 
of  a sort  of  barren  females,  which  have  b^n  variously  termed 
neuters,  workers,  or  nurse-ants.  an<l  which,  so  far  os  wo 
know,  have  never  been  oliserved  to  have  wings  in  any  stage 
of  their  existence. 

If  an  ant  hill  be  examined  any  time  alter  midsummer  up 
to  the  close  of  autumn,  there  may  be  seen,  mixed  with  tlie 
wingless  workers,  a number  of  both  males  and  females  fur- 
nished with  white  glistening  wings.  These,  however,  are 
neither  kings  nor  queens  in  the  state,  at  least  so  far  as  free- 
dom of  action  is  concerned,  for  they  are  not  allowed  to  move 
without  a guard  of  workers  to  prevent  their  leaving  the 
lioundarics,  and  if  one  straggles  away  unawares,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  dragged  back  by  the  vigilant  sentinels,  three  or 
four  of  whom  may,  in  such  cases,  be  seen  hauling  along  a 
single  deserter  by  the  wings  and  limbs.  The  workers,  so 
far  from  ever  facilitating  the  exit,  mueh  less  the  departure,  j 
of  the  winged  ones,  more  particularly  the  females,  guard 
them  most  assiduously  in  order  to  prevent  it ; and  are  only  | 
forced  to  arauicsco  in  it  when  the  winged  ones  become  too 
numerous  cither  to  be  guarded  or  fed.  Tliere seems,  indeed.  | 
to  Itc  a uniform  disposition  in  the  winged  ones  to  desert  their  : 
native  colony ; and  as  they  never  return  after  pairing,  it ' 
would  soon  become  depopulated  in  the  absence  of  females. 
The  actual  pairing  does  not  seem  to  take  place  within  the 
ant-hill,  and  we  have  ob.seivcd  scouts  posted  all  around, 
ready  to  discover  and  carry  back  to  the  colony  as  many  fer- 
tile females  as  they  could  meet  with.  Nay,  we  arc  quite 
certain  that  whole  colonies  have  been  thus  dispersed  ; and 
when  they  did  not  find  fertilo  females  near  their  encamp- 
ment, they  have  gone  fartlier  and  fartlier  till  they  found 
them,  and,  if  they  had  gone  very  far,  never  retunie<l,  but 
commence<l  a mftnlier  of  now  establishments,  acconling  to 
their  convenience.  It  is  probable  that,  soon  after  pairing,  the 
males  die,  o.i  do  the  males  of  bees  and  other  insects : for,  as 
the  workers  never  bring  any  of  them  back,  nor  take  any  no-  j 
tice  of  them  after  leaving  the  ant-hill,  they  mu-st  perish,  ' 
being  entirely  defenceless,  and  destitute  both  of  a sting  I 
and  uf  mandibles  to  provide  for  their  subsistence.  The  sul^  | 
sequent  proceedings  of  the  females  are  very  different,  and  of  i 
curious  interest.  It  was  supposed  by  the  antients  that  all 
ants,  at  a certain  age,  acquir^  wings;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  younger  Huber,  in  particular,  by  means  of  his  arti- 
ficial formicaries,  to  trace  the  development  of  the  wings  in 
the  female  from  the  first  commencement,  till  he  saw  them  i 
stripped  off  and  laid  aside  tike  cast  clothes.  I 

This  curious  process,  which  was  first  hinted  at  by  Gould 
in  his  interesting  account  of  English  Ants,  we  have  re{ieat- 
edly  witnessed. — the  females  extending  tlieir  wings,  bring- 
ing them  over  their  heads,  crossing  them  in  every  direction, 
and  throwing  them  from  aide  to  side,  till  at  length  they  aro 
disjointed  from  the  body  and  fall  off.  Those,  however,  who 


are  desirous  of  verifying  the  observation,  must  procure 
winged  females  immediately  after  pairing,  and  place  them 
under  a glass  with  some  moist  earth. 

Foundation  qf  Co/omer.— Some  of  the  females  are,  after 
pairing,  usually  captured  by  the  working  miU,  and  con- 
ducted hack  to  the  parent  community : and  others  are  laid 
hold  of  by  straggling  parties  of  from  two  to  a dozen  workers, 
who  do  not  return  to  the  parent  communi^,  but  commence 
small  colonies  on  their  own  account.  This  explains  the 
common  occurrence  of  a ^reat  number  of  small  colonies 
being  formevl  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other,  while 
sometimes  the  parent  community  is  thereby  quite  broken 
up  and  the  hill  deserted.  This  happens  frequently  in  the 
cose  of  the  red  ant  (Myrmica  rubra)  and  the  ash-coloured 
ant  (F'ormiea/utca),  both  very  common  species  in  fields  and 
gardens.  In  the  case  of  the  yellow  ant  (F.  fiiva)  again, 
and  the  wood  ant  (F.  rufa),  this  rarely  occurs,  the  parent 
ooromunity  often  remaining  in  the  same  spot  for  tears 
together. 

When  a female,  after  pairing,  does  not  chance  to  fall  in 
with  any  scouting  parties  of  w'orkers,  she  procce<ls  without 
their  assistance  to  found  a colony  lierself  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  always  done  by  the  females  of  the  social  wasps  and 
humble  bees  every  spring.  We  have  repeatedly  verified 
this  fact,  both  by  confining  a single  female  after  pairing,  and 
witneuing  her  proceedings,  and  by  discovering  in  the  fields 
single  females  occupied  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a future 
city  for  their  progeny.  We  have  met  with  these  single 
females  when  they  have  just  begun  to  form  the  first  cell  for 
the  reception  of  their  eggs;  when  the  eggs  liave  just  ber^n 
laid ; when  the  eggs  have  been  hatched ; and  alM  when  a 
few  workers  hod  bwn  reared  to  assist  in  the  common  la- 
bours. To  verify  the  latter  observations,  however,  many 
hundreds  of  stones  must  be  tunied  over  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember in  a place  where  ants  abound ; and  even  with  all 
this  the  naturalist  will  probably  nut  discover  more  than  three 
or  four  solitary  females  at  work  in  the  course  of  a season. 
We  have  ourselves  met  with  only  ten  or  a dozen  instances 
in  tlio  course  of  several  years. 

The  Laying  and  Hatching  qf  the  Eggs. — The  younger 
Huber  says,  * Having  directed  my  close  attention  to  the 
eggs  of  ants,  1 remarked  that  they  were  of  different  sizes, 
shades,  and  furms.  The  smallest  were  white,  opaque,  and 
cylindrical;  the  largest  transparent,  and  slightly  arcbevl  at 
both  ends : while  tliose  of  a middle  size  w*ere  semi-transpa- 
rent. On  holding  them  up  to  the  light,  I observed  a sort 
white  oblong  cloud;  in  some,  a transparent  point  might  be 
remarked  at  the  superior  extremity ; in  others,  a clear  zone 
above  and  underneath  the  little  cloud.  The  largest  pre- 
sented a single  opaque  and  whitish  point  in  their  interior. 
There  were  some  whose  whole  body  was  so  remarkably  clear 
as  to  allow  of  my  very  distinctly  observing  the  rings.  On 
fixing  attention  more  closely  upon  the  latter,  I observed  the 
egg  open,  and  the  grub  appear  in  its  place.  Having  com- 
pared these  eggs  with  those  just  laid,  I constantly  found 
the  latter  of  a milky  whiteness,  completely  opaque,  and 
smaller  by  one-half,  so  that  I had  no  reason  to  uoubt  of 
the  eggs  of  ants  receiving  a very  considerable  increase  in 
size ; that  in  elongating  they  become  transparent,  but  do  not 
at  this  time  disclose  tne  form  of  the  grub,  which  is  always 
arched.' 

Contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  roost  insects,  the  eggs  of 
ants  are  not,  when  loid,  glued  to  any  fixed  place,  but  are 
found  in  parcels  of  half  a dozen  or  more  loosely  attached,  so 
that  they  can  be  removed  at  pleasure  during  the  hatcliing. 
It  has  bwn  sliowii  in  the  Penny  Magazine,  (voi.  i.  p.  GO,)  by 
a scries  of  minute  observations,  that  the  female  earwig  moves 
her  eggs  with  the  utmost  care  fmm  a place  which  she  judges 
too  dry,  to  one  which  is  sufficiently  moist ; and  in  the  same 
way  the  female  ant,  when  she  founds  a colony  without  assist 
ance,  or  the  nurse-ants  in  a community,  change  the  situation 
of  the  eggs  according  to  the  slate  of  the  weather  or  of  the 
day  and  night, — a cimimstanre  first  observed  by  Dr.  King 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  Heat  being  iudis^Kn- 
snblc  to  llieir  successful  hatching,  the  eggs  are  carefully 
placed  during  the  day  near  the  suifate  uf  the  ani-hili. 
hut  so  sheltered  from  the  direct  intluence  of  the  sun  os  to 
prevent  the  too  rapid  evaporation  of  their  moisture.  During 
the  night,  or  in  cold  weather,  the  eggs  are  not  placed  so  high, 
to  prevent  the  radiation  and  escapu  of  the  heat  whicli  they 
naturally  possess.  The  attention  to  the  stale  of  temperature 
occupies  much  of  the  assiduity  of  the  female  aod  the  nurse- 
ants. 
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W hen  the  eggs  are  at  length  hatched,  (and  during  this 
proceaa.  we  have  already  seen  tiiat  they  enlarge  in  size.) 
the  young  grubs  are  similarly  treated  with  respect  to  tern* 
perature.  but  greater  care  is  now  taken  to  preserve  them 
from  too  great  heat,  which  might  prove  more  injurious  than 
before  hatching. 

The  grubs  are  fed  by  the  nurse-ants  when  any  of  these 
are  in  the  colony,  and  by  the  mother  when  she  is  alone,  by 
a liquid  disgorg^  from  the  stomach,  as  is  done  in  a similar 
way  by  wasps,  humble  bees,  pigeons,  and  canary  birds.  It 
consequently  requires  no  little  industry  on  the  part  of  a soli* 
tary  female  to  procure  for  herself  sutheient  fo^  to  supply 
nutriment  for  a brood  of  perhaps  a dozen  or  twenty  grubs, 
which  arc  insatiably  voracious. 

When  the  grubs  are  full  grown,  they  spin  for  themselves 
cocoons  of  a membranous  texture,  and  of  a brownish-white 
colour,  not  unlike  barleycorns  in  appearance,  and  indeed 
mistaken  for  these  by  earlv  observers,-- a mistake  which  led 
to  the  unfounded  notion  that  ants  store  up  com  for  winter 
provision,  though,  from  their  always  becoming  torpid  in  the 
winter,  they  could  have  no  need  of  this ; and  even  were  this 
not  so,  they  never  feed  on  com,  and  would  probably  starve 
rather  than  taste  it.  The  authority  of  Scripture,  which  has 
been  .HUpposed  to  countenance  the  popular  notion,  is  shown 
by  the  mv.  Dr.  Harris,  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  and 
others,  to  have  no  foundation  in  the  sacred  text. 

Tne  cocoons  are  treated  precisely  like  the  eggs  and  the 
^nibs  with  regard  to  exposure  to  heat ; and  the  anxiety  of 
the  nurse-ants  to  shelter  them  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
aun  is  taken  advantage  of  on  the  Continent  to  collect  the 
cocoons  (popularly  and  erroneously  called  ants' -eggs)  in 
<}uuntily  as  fo<»d  for  nightingales  and  larks.  The  cocoons 
of  the  wood-ant  are  the  only  species  chosen : and  in  must  of 
the  towns  in  Clermany  one  or  more  individuals  make  a 
living  during  summer  by  the  business.  In  1632  we  \4sited 
an  old  woman  at  Dottendorf,  near  Bonn,  who  had  collected 
for  fourteen  years.  She  went  to  the  woods  in  the  morning, ' 
and  collected  in  a bag  the  surfaces  of  a number  of  ant-hills  ; 
where  the  cocoons  were  deposited,  taking  ants  and  all  home 
to  her  cottage,  near  which  she  had  a small  tiled  shed  cover- 
ing a circular  area,  hollowed  out  in  the  centre,  with  a trench 
full  of  water  around  it.  After  covering  the  hollow  in  the 
centre  with  leafy  boughs  of  walnut  or  hazel,  she  strewed  the 
contents  of  her  bag  on  the  level  part  of  the  area  within  the 
trench,  when  the  nurse-ants  immediately  seized  the  cocoons 
and  carried  them  into  the  hollow  under  the  boughs.  The 
csocoons  were  thus  brought  into  one  place,  and  after  being 
from  time  to  time  removed,  and  block  ones  separated  by  a 
boy  who  spread  them  out  on  a table,  and  swept  off  what 
were  bad  with  a strong  feather,  they  were  ready  for  market, 
being  sold  for  about  4^  or  6d  a quart.  We  have  seen  tem- 
porary areas  made  for  the  some  purpose  in  the  woods,  but 
for  want  of  a confining  trench  of  water,  many  cocoons  were 
carried  off  bv  the  ants.  Considerable  quantities  of  these 
cocoons  are  aried  for  winter  food  of  birds,  and  are  sold  in 
the  shops. 

In  the  case  of  moths,  ichneumons,  and  other  insects  which 
spin  themselves  up  in  cocoons,  the  included  insect,  when  the 
time  of  its  change  arrives,  is  enabled  to  make  its  own  way- 
through  the  envelope  ; but  though  it  would  appear,  from  some 
observations  made  by  Swammerdam,  that  ants  may.  when 
forced  thereto,  effort  their  own  disengagement,  this  is  not  the 
usual  process.  It  is  the  nurse-ants  that  cut  a passage  for 
them  with  their  mandibles,  as  was  first  minutely  described 
by  Baron  deGeer  and  the  younger  Huber: — ‘ Several  males 
and  females,'  says  the  latter,  * lay  in  their  envelopes  in  one 
of  the  largest  cavities  of  my  glazM  ant-hill.  The  labourer- 
ants  assembled  together,  and  appeared  to  be  in  continual 
motion  around  them.  I noticed  three  or  four  mounted  upon 
one  of  these  cocoons,  endeavouring  to  open  it  with  their 
teeth  at  that  extremity  answering  to  the  head  of  the  pupa, 
lliey  began  to  thin  it  by  tearing  away  some  threads  or  silk 
where  they  wished  to  pierce  it,  and  at  length,  by  dint  of 
inching  and  biting  tbis  tissue,  so  extremely  difficult  to 
reak,  they  formed  in  it  a vast  number  of  apertures.  To 
expedite  the  work,  some  raised  up  a little  slip  cutout  in  the 
length  of  the  cocoon,  whilst  others  drew  the  insect  gently 
from  its  imprisonment.  When  the  ant  was  extricatca  from 
its  enveloping  membrane,  the  body  was  still  confined  by 
another  membrane,  from  which  it  could  not  by  its  own  exer- 
tions disengage  itself.  The  labourer-ants  removed  the  satin  • 
like  pellicle  which  erabracefl  every  part  of  the  liody,  drew 
the  antonns  gently  from  their  investment,  then  disengaged 


the  feet  and  the  wings,  and  lastly  the  body,  with  the  ulxlo- 
men  and  its  peduncle.  The  insect  was  now  in  a condition 
to  walk  and  receive  nourishment,  for  which  it  appeared 
there  was  urgent  need.  The  first  attention,  therefore,  paid 
it  by  the  guardians  was  that  of  giving  it  the  food  1 had 
placM  within  their  reach.’ 

Labours  of  the  Working  Ants — Wo  have  already  seen 
that  workers  or  nurso-ants  have  to  labour  assiduously  in 
placing  the  eggs,  the  {mibs,  and  the  cocoons  in  due  degrees 
of  temperature ; that  they  have  to  feed  the  grubs  by  a liquid 
d.sgurgcd  from  the  stomach,  and  have  to  disengage  the  in- 
sect at  its  period  of  change  from  the  envelope  of  the  cocoon. 
They  have  also  to  perform  the  task  of  forming  streets,  gal- 
leries, and  chambers  for  the  habitation  and  protection  of  the 
colony,  and  they  exhibit  in  the  work  such  perseverance  aud 
skill  as  must  excite  the  admiration  of  every  obsen  er.  Many 
of  their  processes,  indeed,  it  is  not  a little  difficult  to  account 
for  and  explain,  though  these  have  been  very  carefully  inves- 
tigated, particularly  by  the  younger  Huber,  in  whose  work, 
and  in  Insert  Architecture,  fp.  264  et  seq.)  may  be  found 
copious  details  of  the  mining,  masonry,  and  carpentry  of 
various  species.  We  shall  here  give  an  instance  of  eacli  of 
those  operations. 

3/ming.— Tliere  is  an  interesting  species  called  the  san- 
guinary ant  (F.  sauguintiria,  Latreille),  reported  to  have 
Iwcn  seen  near  Lonaon,  but  which  is  certainly  very  rare,  if 
it  is  found  in  England.  In  the  summer  of  1832  we  disco- 
vered several  colonics  of  this  ant  on  the  brow  of  the  heath 
above  Gudesberg.on  the  Rhine,  and  being  desirous  of  taking 
a number  of  them  alive  to  England  for  the  purpoiie  of  ob- 
serving their  singular  manners,  we  waited  till  the  beginning 
of  October,  when  they  had  ceased  to  work,  and  had  retired 
for  the  winter  to  their  galleries  underground.  After  un- 
covering the  thick  coping  of  dry  heath  twigs  and  grass  htems 
which  was  placed  over  tne  subterranean  city  of  the  colony 
so  as  to  defend  it  from  rain  and  cold,  we  found  several  covert- 
ways  dug  into  the  clay,  wide  enough  to  allow  two  or  three 
ants  to  walk  abreast ; but  not  an  individual  now  made  its 
appearance,  though  some  weeks  previous  vre  had  observed 
thousands  in  all  the  bustle  of  industry ; and  we  began  to 
fear  the  whole  had  migrated  elsewhere.  Being  anxious, 
however,  to  see  the  interior  structure,  we  dug  in  the  direiUiun 
of  the  covert-ways  to  the  depth  of  about  six  or  nine  inches, 
when  we  came  upon  a number  of  chumbers  communicating 
with  each  other  by  galleries,  and  from  an  inch  to  two  or  three 
inches  in  extent,  in  each  of  which  a number  of  anU  were 
lying  along  the  floor  in  a half  torpid  state,  lieing  so  sluggish 
that  they  could  not  be  brought  to  run  with  their  usual  agi- 
lit^ven  when  irritated. 

The  point  which  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  here  is  that 
the  whole  of  the  apartments  which  we  laid  open,  amounting 
to  a dozen  or  more, — and  there  were  probably  as  many  more 
to  which  we  did  not  penetrate,— must  have  been  dug  out  of 
the  solid  clay  by  the  jaws  (mandibula)  of  these  little  miners. 
We  deemed  it  singular  that  we  could  see  none  of  the  rub- 
bish lying  about,  which  must  have  been  cleared  away  from 
the  interior,  and  we  can  only  account  for  this  by  supposing 
the  colony  long  established,  and  the  rubbish  batlervil  ink* 
the  grass  by  the  weather. 

In  other  instances  of  mining,  such  as  in  the  case  of  the 
turf-ont  (F.  Ceespilutn),  the  clay  taken  from  the  interior  is 
built  up  on  the  outside,  using  the  herbage  fur  buttresses  to 
support  the  walls  thus  formed.  In  the  case  of  tlie  sanguinary 
ants,  however,  we  observed  nothing  of  this  kind,  and  do  not 
think  they  ever  employ  any  exterior  masonry. 

Masonry. — The  most  common  of  our  English  ants  which 
employ  masonry  is  the  yellow  ant  (F.  flava),  whose  hills  are 
so  usually  found  built  up  in  old  pastures,  a foot  or  mure  in 
height,  and  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  For 
the  materials  of  their  building  they  arc  wholly  indebted  to 
the  soil  below,  which  they  quarry  out  with  great  assiduity  ; 
but  as  they  have  no  means  of  tempering  the  clay  when  it  is 
dry,  they  arc  always  forced  to  execute  their  principal  works 
in  rainy  weather.  ‘ I was.'  says  Dr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  * in  the 
habit  of  visiting,  almost  daily,  for  a month,  an  extensive  nest 
of  red  ants,  of  which  a large  flat  stone  formed  the  roof. 
During  my  visits  for  the  first  three  weeks,  scan-ely  a drop  of 
rain  hod  fallen,  and  the  nest  seemed  considerably  injured 
by  the  continual  falling  in  of  loose  earth,  which  these  little 
creatures  with  amazing  industry  removed,  whenever  it  hap- 
pened any  of  the  avenues  were  blot'ked  up.  No  attempt 
wa.<i  ever  made  towards  reparation  : but  wliat  was  my  sur- 
l>ri«‘,  on  visiting  my  little  friend?,  after  u two  days' heavy 
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nin.  to  Ond  that  the  repain  were  .already  cotnDletod,  and 
that  tlie  upper  burface  of  their  habitation  presented  abbtuooth 
a surface  aa  if  a trowel  had  been  pobbud  over  it;  yet  nil  their 
work  they  had  indubtnousljr"  eflected  by  kneadiog  with  the 
rain-water  the  loose  earth  into  a sort  of  poste.  ^’rom  the 
nest  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  heath, 
where  there  could  b«  no  supnly  of  water,  and  from  iU  re- 
maining unrepoired  during  ine  dry  weather,  it  amuunU  to 
a full  conviction  that  ant*  employ  no  other  cement  than 
water  in  the  construction  of  their  varied  habitations. 

‘ I have  often  been  surprised  at  Uie  ingenuity  of  these 
lilllo  creatures,  in  availing  themselves  of  contiguous  blades 
of  grass,  stalks  of  corn,  &c.,  when  they  wish  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  their  abode.  As  these  aro  usually  met  with 
in  the  erect  position,  they  are  atlmirably  calculated  for  pil- 
lars ; they,  !hereft)rc.  coal  them  over  with  a fine  paste  of 
earth,  giving  them,  by  additional  layers,  the  solidity  they 
judge  necessary  for  the  work  on  which  they  are  engaged; 
they  then  leave  them  to  be  consolidated  by  the  wind,  and 
afterwiirds  spring  a number  of  andves,  from  pillar  to  pillar, 
and  thus  form  an  extensive  saloon.  Slmuld  incy  be,  at  any 
time,  in  want  of  small  apartments,  they  have  only  to  prepare 
a quantity  of  moistened  earth,  and  by  placing  this  lictweun 
the  pillars,  and  carrying  it  up  to  the  roof,  leaving  here  and 
there  an  ajierture  for  entrance,  their  object  U completely 
attained.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  greater  part  of  these  masonic 
labours  are  performed  during  the  night,  or  at  least  in  gloomy 
woulher. 

Carpentry. — Tlsc  coping  which  we  have  alreaily  descrilied 
a’i  place<l  over  tlie  subterranean  abode  of  the  sanguinary 
ants,  and  which  is  still  more  remarkable  in  the  colonies  of 
the  wo<Kl-ant  (F.  n^fa),  cannot  be  referred  to  any  sort  of 
carpentry,  for  the  small  sticks  and  straws  of  which  it  is  com* 
!>osod  are  not  cut  into  fitting  length.^,  but  collected  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hill  and  laid  on  it  after  the  manner  of  thatch. 
Tlic  term  carpentry,  hovvvjver,  will  apply  nio.>l  justly  to 
tlmsb  species  which  form  excavations  in  the  interior  of  trees, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  instance  observed  in  1832. 

Wc  hud  brought  into  our  garden  in  the  bejhnning  of 
.lane,  a large  piece  of  a willow  tree,  which  bad  iMien  very 
curiously  worked  out  by  the  species  usually  called  the  em- 
met (F.  fttlisinosa,  Lalreille).  The  tree,  indeed,  from 
which  it  had  been  taken,  ap|)carcd  to  have  been  destroyed 
in  a great  measure  frvim  the  extensive  excavations  of  these 
little  cori>enteni.  Yet  the  portion  of  the  tree  alluded  to 
si'cmed  to  be  singularly  strong,  when  tlie  great  miniber  of 
the  cells  and  their  peculiar  structure  was  taken  into  consi- 
deration. The  walls  of  these  cells  were  literally  as  thin  a* 
writing-puper,  though  not  quite  so  smooth  and  even,  and 
they  wi*re  seldom  quite  parallel,  but  arranged,  sumo  jierfien- 
dirularly,  ond  others  slanting  in  vanims  direclioiis,  worked 
out.  it  would  appear,  upon  no  previous  design,  but  beginning 
at  any  given  jK»inl,  and  only  limited  in  extent  b^  the  worker 
discovering  his  approach  to  one  adjacent.  The  tact  with 
which  they  chisel  away  the  wood  with  their  jaws,  so  as  to 
come  so  near  the  next  cell  without  actually  cutting  into  it, 
cannot  well  be  accoimted  for  on  any  of  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  hunian  ineclianistu.  It  cannot  l>e  the  result  of 
vision,  from  the  worker-out  looking  along  the  level  of  the 
plane,  as  one  of  our  caiqmnters  would  do,  and  thence  work- 
mg  90  ns  nut  to  cut  through  it ; for  the  wall  has,  in  most 
instance**,  ilnnigh  not  in  all,  no  frt>e  edge  along  which  such 
a level  could  be  taken  by  thu  eye.  Hearing  miij;ht  assist 
them,  however,  supposing  workers  to  be  engaged  m chisel- 
ling on  each  side  of  the  partition,  but  it  would  appear  to  be 
more  from  touch,  or  rather  that  raudificatiun  of  it  denomi- 
nated tact,  which  enables  them  to  feel,  os  it  were,  whcti 
they  have  nearly  penetrated  the  wall,  and  which  conse- 
quently warns  them  to  stop. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  all  the  wismI  which  U 
worked  out  by  these  ants  is  tingetl  of  a black  colour,  giving 
all  their  streets  and  lanes  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
having  sufferwl  from  flro  or  of  being  smoked.  M.  Huber 
the  yttunger  did  not  succeed  in  ascertaining  the  cause  of 
this  black  colour.  We  should  conjecture  it  to  arise  from 
iron  contiilntKl  in  the  saliva  of  the  ants  acting  on  the  gallic 
arid  of  the  wt>od.  in  a similar  way  as  the  same  wu<m]  becomes 
bl.Tck  when  cut  with  u knife.  The  fine  gbtssy  black  of 
the  ants  themselves  may  originate  from  the  same  ciiemical 
principle,  and  this  is  rendertsi  more  probable  from  the 
excavations  made  by  other  species,  such  os  the  dusky  ant, 
(F  fu#ru,I.xitreilU*.)  not  Wing  tinged  with  this  black  *.*olour. 


Neither  are  the  excavation*  of  the  latter  »o  regular  in  the 
form  of  the  celU;  and  the  delicately  thin  partition*  do  not 
occur.  We  have  seen  several  colonies  of  the  yellow  am 
(F.  fiata,  Latreille)  establishes!  in  trees,  though  their  usual 
habit*  lead  them  to  prefer  a hodge-bank,  the  dry  ridge  of  a 
field,  or  a small  knoU  on  a common.  In  iioiu)  of  these,  how- 
ever, had  the  worker*  mucli  trouble  in  making  Uieir  exca- 
vation*, the  tree*  being  in  every  instance  gone  witli 
the  dry  rot,  and  the  chamber*  were  consequently  as  easy  to 
construct  a*  in  a knoll  of  sand.  In  tho  instance  of  the  black 
carpenter-ant  {F.  fuliginoia^t  on  tho  other  hand,  tho  wood 
of  the  tree  selected  for  their  colony  is  always  hard  and 
tough,  the  easiness  of  working  it  being  apparently  considered 
a di.Hadvantago  rather  than  a recommendation.  Wc  have 
usually  seen  these  colonies,  therefore,  in  growing  trees,  the 
oak  seeming  to  lie  prufurrud  to  all  others;  the  lumev comb- 
like  work  docs  not  seem  to  stop  the  vogelation.  the  tree  con- 
tinuing to  put  forth  leaves  and  shoots  os  before  it  wa»  exca- 
vated for  the  use  of  the  culunv.  In  the  iustance  whicii  gives 
rise  to  tlicso  remarks,  the  willow  tree  wan  indeed  dilapidated 
and  shorn  uf  its  leaves  and  branches,  yet  wa*  it  untouched 
with  dry  rot.  and  the  wood  was  bard  and  tough. 

Foorf  Ant*. — Siimc  siiocics  of  ants  are  carnivorous  and 

will  cat  ins(K:t*,  fruit*,  and  almost  anything  eaten  by  other 
animaU,  but  honey  is  tlie  most  universal  favourite  among 
all  the  8]>ecie*.  particularly  the  excretion  of  the  various  spe- 
cie* of  aphides  called  hunoy-dew.  It  is  on  this  account 
that,  wherever  aphides  aUiund.  we  arc  always  certain  to 
meet  with  ants  carefully  attending  their  motion*  and  gree- 
dily drinking  the  honey-dew,  which  becomes  so  itguriuu*  to 
plants  when  it  increases  in  quantity  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
pores  of  the  leaves.  It  is  stated  by  Huber  and  some  other 
authors,  that  during  winter  the  ant*  imprison  some  aphides 
in  their  ceils,  or,  at  all  events,  take  advantage  of  indivi- 
duals of  tho  gras*  iipliis  Graminum)  in  llie  vicinity  ol 

their  hill*  to  obtain  lioney-dew.  We  strongly  suspect  there 
uiu^t  be  some  fallacy  in  this  statement;  fur  among  nu- 
merous colonies  whicli  we  have  carefully  examined  during 
winter,  we  always  fuund  tho  whole  population  torpid  or 
nearly  so,  and  not  inclined  to  touch  even  honey  when  we 
offered  it  to  them.  In  the  case  uf  the  sanguinary  ant*  in 
Geruiany  already  roeiitiuncd,  we  have  seen  that  they  liad 
Itei'umc  mrpid  os  early  as  October,  when  the  weather  was 
still  fine  and  far  from  being  cold.  We  aro  therefore  of  opi- 
nion that  the  statement  will  be  found  as  void  of  accurate 
foundation  as  that  which  represents  ant*  ns  »turing  up  corn 
fcir  the  winter. 

MiffTationt. — Wc  have  already  seen,  under  the  head  ol 
pairing,  one  principle  in  operation  for  spn'admg  around  a 
parent  ant-hill  a number  of  young  colonies,  ^lis  imleed 
may  be  considertKl  the  niuiu  principle  of  migration;  but  be- 
side* this,  the  whole  uf  a populous  ant-hill  which  ha»  been 
estald^^hed  fur  several  years  will,  for  some  cause  beyond 
our  mean*  of  tracing,  llvough  most  probably  on  account 
of  more  convenient  forage,  at  once  desert  their  bume* 
and  march  to  a new  station.  Among  the  yellow  ants,  the 
emmets,  and  the  wood-ants  or  pismires,  this  is  by  no  means 
common;  but  it  is  an  every-day  uccurrcuice  among  the  red 
anta,  the  ash-euloured  anU,  the  turf  ants,  and  other*  whooe 
colonies  never  become  very  populous,  and  are  cunsequeiitli 
both  more  easily  moved  and  more  easily  provided  viih 
lodging. 

' Immense  swarms  of  ants,'  to  use  the  wortU  of  Dr.  Rugel. 
‘ are  occasionally  met  with,  and  some  have  been  rixotvh-«l  of 
such  prodigious  density  and  magnitude  as  to  darken  the  air 
like  a thick  cloud,  mid  to  cover  tlic  ground  to  a cunsidenibk 
extent  w herr  they  *ettlo<l.  Mr.  Gli‘dit»cU  descril>cs,  in  tlie 
Ilixtory  qf  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1749,  shoals  of  a small 
black  ant  which  appeared  in  Germany,  and  furroed  high 
columns  in  tho  air,  nsing  to  a vast  height,  apd  agitated  wuh 
a curious  intestine  motion,  somewhat  resembling  the  aurora 
borealis.  A similar  flight  of  anU  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Aco- 
lultc,  a clergyman  of  Hrcslau,  which  resembleil  cotuuns 
of  smoke,  and  which  tell  on  the  churches  and  the  top*  of 
tho  house*,  where  tho  unts  could  he  gathered  by  handfuU, 
In  the  German  Ephemeridex,  Dr.  Charles  Rayger  gives  aa 
aocounl  of  a large  swarm  w hich  crossed  over  the  tovni  of 
Posen,  and  was  directing  it*  course  toward*  the  Daimlie. 
Tlic  whole  town  was  strewed  with  ants,  so  that  it  wis  ua* 
possible  to  w'alk  witliout  trampling  on  thirty  or  forty  at 
everv  step.  And  more  recAMUly.  Sir.  Dorthes,  in  the  Jtjumat 
de  I^hynque  fur  1 790,  relate*  thu  appearanco  of  a similar 
phenomenon  at  Montpellier.  The  shoals  moved  about  us 
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(different  directions,  having  a singular  intestine  motion  in  | 
each  column,  and  also  a general  motion  of  rotation.  About  I 
AUi^sct  all  fell  to  the  ground,  and.  on  examining  the  ants,  I 
they  were  found  to  l)olong  to  the  Forwora  ;?i^ra  of  Jinnieus.’ 
flfl'f  Erp^itPjns  ia  capUirt  6Var«.— In  the  same 
way  ns  the  bees  and  the  wasps  of  different  hives  manifest 
inveterate  hostility  when  they  meet,  ants  also  of  the  same  , 
or  of  different  species  assail  one  another  when  they  meet 
(luring  their  foraging  excursions.  Besides  the  individual 
skirmishes  which  thence  occasionally  arise,  pitched  battles 
aro  sometimes  foui»ht  between  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  fi»ree  of  populous  adjacent  colonics.  We  have  never 
ourselves  witnessed  any  very  extensive  battles  of  this  kind, 
siM’li  ns  Huber  describes,  in  which  thousands  of  combatunts 
were  engaged,  but  wo  have  seen  us  many  as  fifty  of  the 
wood-ants  fighting  most  pertinaciously  within  the  area  of 
a f»*w  inches  on  what  were  supposed  to  lie  the  houmlaries 
of  their  several  territories;  their  hUe  is  so  sharp,  and  the 
acrid  acid  which  they  infuse  is  so  deleterious,  that  many  are 
thus  disabled  or  killc<l  outright.  Ilubcr  witnessed  on  such 
occasums  very  extensive  carnage, 

Besides  these  skirmishes  and  battles  which  occur  among 
all  the  species,  there  are  whole  communities  of  warrior-ants, 
as  was  nrst  dhscoverod  by  Huber,  whose  history  is  so  extra- 
ordinary as  almost  to  exceed  belief.  The  details  Indeed 
have  hitherto  l>ecn  rrediteil  chiefly,  if  n«>t  solely,  on  the  well- 
known  veracity  of  Huber;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1832  wc 
liad  an  opportunity  of  verifying  them  b»lh  in  the  Black 
Forest  and  in  Switzerland,  with  respect  to  tlie  species  which 
he  terms  the  Amazon  ant,  ( F.  Tuffirms,  Latrcille,)  and  on 
the  Rhine  with  respect  to  tlie  sanguinary  ant. 

Both  of  these  species  make  war  on  the  ants  of  a different 
snerics  from  themselves,  particularly  the  dusky  ant,  (F. 
y«vra,)  not  for  the  purpose  merely  of  gratifying  a propensity 
to  combat,  but  to  make  slaves  of  the  vanquishca  to  do  the 
drudgery  of  the  conquerors  at  home.  The  manner  in  which 
they  proceed  in  this  affair  manifests,  so  far  as  wc  can  judge, 
deep  design,  such  as  might  l>e  ascribed  to  the  counsels  of  a 
cunning  diplomatist.  They  do  not  capture  tho  adult  ants 
and  carry  them  into  slavery,  but  make  booty  of  the  eggs 
and  cocoons,  which,  after  the  contest  is  dcci<fe<l, — and  the 
warriors  arc  always  conquerors, — are  carried  off  to  the  Ama- 
zonian citadel,  and  being  hatched  there,  the  poor  slaves  are 
most  probably  not  aware  but  that  it  is  their  nalive  colony. 
Hulicr  repcatMiy  witnessed  such  expeditions  for  the  purpose 
of  capturing  slaves;  but  though  we  were  not  so  fortunate, 
we  witnessed,  in  a great  jiuraber  of  instances,  the  slaves  at 
work  for  their  warlike  captors. 

The  Amazons  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  Britain, 
and  we  were  unsncrcssful  in  our  attempt  to  bring  over  from 
the  Black  Forest  a nest  of  live  ones  wiin  their  slaves  which 
we  had  placed  in  a box  for  the  purpose.  We  succee«led  in- 
deed in  bringing  safe  home  two  nests  ofthe  sanguinary  ants 
already  alludca  to  under  Minin^y  together  witli  a number 
of  their  slaves,  but  they  all  died  within  two  months,  having 
been  kept,  os  wc  suppose,  too  warm  for  their  state  of  winter 
torpidity,  already  begun,  and  they  could  not,  in  their  half- 
awakened  state,  be  induced  to  take  ony  sort  of  nourishment. 

ANT-BKAR.  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  Myrme- 
oyphaea  julkita  by  the  English  at  beraertm.  (Sec  next 
article.) 

ANT-EATKU,  {yfy^erophngoy  Linnrous,)  In  foology,  a 
genus  of  distinguished  by  their  total  want  of  teeth 

and  hairy  covering.  The  fatter  circumstance  separates  them 
from  the  pangnlin^  (Mnnis),  or  scaly  ant-eaters  of  .\fVica  and 
Asia,  which  they  resemble  closely  in  other  respects,  as  well 
in  their  general  anatomy  as  in  their  food  and  habits.  Tlieso 
two  genera  form  a small  but  very  distinct  family  of  the 
Cuvierian  order  Edentata,  differing  from  the  common  ani- 
mals comprised  in  that  .singular  grouji,  as  well  as  from  all 
other  known  mammalia,  by  their  entire  deprivation  of  the  or- 
gans of  mastication,  and  acquiring  an  additional  interest  by 
llic  light  which  their  osteological  c»>nforraation  throws  upon 
the  structure  and  organization  megatherium  and  mega^ 
lonyx,  those  extraonhnary  antediluvian  animals,  whose  fossil 
remains  have  lately  attracted  so  much  of  the  attention,  not 
qply  of  the  professed  naturalist,  but  likewise  of  the  public 
at  large.  The  relations  which  these  extinct  inhabitants  of 
a former  world  liear  to  onolher  small  family  of  edentntous 
mammalia  have  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  article  At, 
and  their  general  organization  and  nfTmitics  will  be  formally 
treatc<i  under  the  proper  heads,  at  a future  period.  Wc 
shall  therefore  merely  observ  e at  present,  that  as  tho  osteo- , 


logy  of  their  skulls  and  trunks  presents  the  elosest  analogies 
with  that  of  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  sloths,  so  the 
whole  construction  of  their  extremities  appears  to  have  tM;on 
fonned  after  the  same  model  as  that  of  the  corresponding 
organs  of  the  ant-eaters.  The  bead  of  these  latter  animals, 
indeed,  U altogether  different  from  that  of  the  slotlia ; not 
only  does  it  want  the  organs  of  ma&tication,  of  which  they 
are  deficient  only  in  the  incisors,  but  the  bones  of  the  face, 
which  in  them  are  short  and  round  like  those  of  apes  and 
monkeys,  on*  prolonged  in  the  ant-eaters,  particularly  in  tho 
great  ant  cater,  {M.  jubata,)  to  double  the  length  of  tlie  skull. 
iThis  lingular  conformation  arises  from  the  form  of  the 
maxillary  or  jaw  bones,  and  those  of  the  nose,  which  form 
together  a kind  of  long  tube,  very  small  in  projxirtion  to  its 
length,  and  almost  cylindrical.  This  prolongation  of  the 
muzzle  is  not  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  in  either  of  the 
other  two  known  species  of  ant-eaters  ; but  even  there  the 
coiislrurtion  here  described  differs  only  in  degree,  and  pre- 
sents, on  a more  contracted  .«icale,  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  myrmerojihagn  jubala. 

It  is  in  the  construction  of  the  anterior  extremities,  how- 
ever, that  these  animals  offer  the  greatest  singularities,  and 
become  most  important  in  their  relations  to  the  fosnil  species. 
Thu  phalanges  or  joints  of  the  toes,  particularly  tho  last, 
which  bear  the  claws,  are  formed  in  such  a manner  as  to 
permit  them  to  be  bent  inwanis  only,  as  in  the  sloths ; and 
for  this  purpose  they  are  provided  with  very  powerful  liga- 
ments. which  keep  them,  in  a state  of  repose,  bent  in  along 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  never  permit  the  hand  to  be  com- 
pletely opened,  but  only  half  extended,  as  we  sometimes  see 
in  gouty  or  rheumatic  people.  The  toes  themselves  ore  of 
very  une^al  size,  and  even  differ  in  numlier  in  different 
species,  llie  great  ant-bear  and  taroanduahave  four  on  the 
anterior  and  five  on  tho  posterior  extremities,  whilst  the 
smallest  species,  called,  from  thatoircumstanec,  M.  didactxda, 
has  only  two  on  the  fore  feet  and  four  on  the  hind, 
toes  themselves,  as  in  the  sloths,  are  united  closely  together 
os  far  as  the  claws,  and  are  consequently  incapable  of  any 
separate  or  individual  motion;  but  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  this  circumsnuu-c  arc  more  than  countcrl>alanccd  hy 
the  increased  strength  which  it  produces,  and  the  conse- 
quent adaptation  of  the  organ  to  the  peculiar  purpo.ses  of  these 
animals'  economy.  The  claws  are  all  large  and  powerful, 
especially  that  of  the  middle  ti>c,  of  which  the  dimensions 
are  quite  enormous.  Nor  do  the  ant-eaters,  in  walking,  tread 
Hatty  upon  the  solo  of  the  foot  like  tite  generality  of  mam- 
malia ; on  the  contrary,  they  rest  entirely  uptm  its  outer 
edge,  which  is  provided  with  a large  callous  pad  for  that 
purpose,  whilst  their  toes  lieing  bent  inwards  along  the  nalms, 
the  sharp  points  of  their  powerful  claws  arc  preserved  from 
being  injured  by  the  friction  of  Iho  hard  ground.  In  other 
respects  tho  ant-eaters  are  remarkable  for  tbeir  long  cylin- 
drical tongues,  covered  with  a glutinous  saliva,  by  means 
of  which  they  entrap  and  devour  the  insects  upon  which 
they  lire,  and  from  which  they  derive  their  names,  both 
among  naturalists  and  common  observers,  myrmecophaga 
literally  signifying  ant-eater.  This  tongue  is  protractile,  and 
capable  of  being  extended  to  a surprising  distance  beyond 
the  snout ; it  is  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  whole  head 
and  muzzle  together,  and  when  not  extended  is  kept 
doubled  up  in  the  mouth  with  tho  Mint  directed  backwards. 
The  eyes  are  particularly  small,  tne  ears  short  and  round, 
the  legs  robust  and  amazingly  powerful,  but  so  unfavourably 
firmed  for  loromotion,  that  the  pace  of  these  animals  is 
almost  as  tardy  as  that  ofthe  sloths  themsvdves,  their  great- 
est exertions  not  enabling  them  to  surpass  the  ordinary 
walk  of  a man.  Tlie  tail  is  always  long  ; in  the  great  spe- 
cies lax  and  thickly  covered  with  very  long  flowing  hair,  in 
the  other  two,  strongly  prehensile  and  naked  underneath. 
These  spccie.4  consequently  climb  trees  and  reside  princi- 
pally among  their  branches,  feciling  upon  tho  wild  bees  and 
termites  which  inhabit  the  Same  situations  : the  great  ant- 
bear.  on  the  contrary,  never  quits  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  confines  his  depredations  entirely  to  the  numerous 
species  of  largo  ants  which  inhabit  hia  native  regions,  and 
furnish  him  at  all  times  with  an  abundant  and  easily  pro- 
cured nutriment.  The  whole  genus  is  confined  to  South 
America,  and  contains  at  present  only  three  distinct  and 
well-defined  species. 

1.  The  Great  Ani-hear,  (M.  jubata,  called  gnou 

roumi  or  yoqui  by  the  Guaranis,  tamandua  by  the  Foitu- 
guesc.  tamanoir  by  the  French  of  Cayenne,  and  ant-bear  by 
tlie  English  and  Spaniards,  is  a large  animal  which  mea- 
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fQi«s,  wheD  ftili  f^wD,  four  feet  and  a half  from  the  extra* 
mity  of  the  snout  to  the  origin  of  the  tail.  The  tail  itself  is 
three  feet  throe  inehcs  in  length,  reckoning  to  the  extremity 
of  the  hair,  or  measured  only  along  tho  Ktump,  two  feet  four 
inches : the  head,  thirteen  inches  and  a half  from  the  snout 
to  the  base  of  the  car,  and  ten  inches  and  a half  to  the  ante* 
rior  angle  of  the  eye ; iu  cirvumforence  immediately  before 
the  eyes,  where  it  is  the  thickest,  is  fourteen  inches,  but  from 
this  part  it  gradually  diminishes  to  the  end  of  the  muulo, 
where  it  measures  only  five  inches  and  a quarter.  The 
height  of  tho  animal  at  the  shoulder  is  three  feet  three 
inches,  and  at  the  croup  only  two  feet  ten,  because,  being 
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perfectly  plantigrade,  it  necessarily  stands  lower  on  the  hind 
legs  than  before,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  common  bear, 
the  badger,  and  other  species  which  partake  of  the  planti- 
grade formation  of  the  extremities.  The  ear  is  short  and 
round,  being  an  inch  and  a quarter  broad  at  tlie  base,  and 
only  an  inch  in  lengtn ; the  eye  is  remarkably  small,  deeply 
sunk  in  the  bead,  and  with  a naked  eyelid ; the  bead  and 
snout,  as  already  obser>‘ed,  are  pMlonged  to  a remarkable 
degree ; they  are  in  form  almost  cylindrical,  and  end  in  a 
small  truncated  muxzle,  having  the  nostrils  and  mouth 
placed  at  its  extreme  end : the  latter  is  so  small  that  its 
whole  width  scarcely  exceeds  an  inch,  and  the  jaws  are  of 
equal  length.  The  tongue  is  almost  cylindrical,  fleshy, 
extremely  flexible,  and  capable  of  being  protruded  to  the 
distance  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches.  The  toes  of  the  an- 
terior extremities,  four  in  number,  are  of  unequal  length, 
the  innermost  being  the  smallest  and  weakest  of  all ; the 
second  measures  two  indies  and  a half  in  length,  and  is 

{irovided  with  a powerful  crooked  claw  nearly  two  inches 
ong,  sharp  pointed,  and  trenchant  on  its  under  surface ; 
the  third,  which  b the  largest  of  all,  has  a similar  claw  two 
inches  and  a half  in  length ; and  the  fourth,  or  exterior 
toe,  ii  provided  with  a smwer  and  weaker  claw,  like  that  of 
the  innermost.  All  these  claws,  when  in  a state  of  repose, 
.ire  kept  bent  inwards,  and  only  extended,  or  rather  naif* 
extenaed,  (for  the  animal  cannot  open  the  fingers  ftirther.) 
when  usedfe^  defence,  or  for  breaking  through  the  hard  ex- 
ternal crust  of  the  ant-hills.  For  these  purposes,  however. 
Its  otherwise  awkward  conformation  gives  it  an  aptitude 
oltonther  peculiar,  and  such  is  the  known  power  of  the 
ant-^ar,  that  nothing  upon  which  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
fastening  has  any  chance  of  escaping  from  the  tenacity  of  hb 
bold,  as  even  in  death,  (he  structure  of  bb  legs  and  claws  pre- 
vents them  from  lieing  unclosed.  The  slowness  of  his  motions, 
nowever.  gives  him  but  little  chance  against  Uie  activity  of  hb 
most  formidable  enemies.  Notwithstanding  the  exaggerated 
accounts  which  Buffon  has  recorvled  of  the  ant-bear  suc- 
cessfully opposing  the  attacks  even  of  the  jaguar,  we  are 
assured  by  don  Felix  d'Azara,  that  he  has  not  the  slightest 
chance  against  this  powerful  animal,  and  that  a very  slight 
blow  on  the  snout  is  sufficient  u>  despatch  him.  Tho  hind 
feet  have  five  toes  of  nearly  eoual  length,  and  all  armed 
with  short  weak  claws,  quite  useless  as  instruments  of  de- 
fence. and  more  resembling  the  claws  of  ordinary  quadrupeds. 


The  toes  both  before  and  behind  are  covered  with  <ne 
common  integument,  and  are  only  distingubhablo  by  their 
separate  claws.  The  hair,  over  the  whole  body,  is  ^rae 
hard,  and  dry,  resembling  in  texture  the  bristles  of  the  idM 
boar,  but  in  some  parts  flattened,  and  assuming  tlie  appear- 
I ance  of  long,  withered  grass.  That  of  the  head  b short  and 
close,  but.  over  all  the  re>t  of  the  animal,  it  b loug  and 
shaggy,  particularly  on  the  top  of  the  neck  and  dong  ilie 
back,  where  it  forms  a kind  of  long  mane,  and  on  the  tail, 
where  it  is  a foot  in  len^,  and  hangs  down  on  each  side 
sweeping  the  ground  when  the  ant-l>ear  walks.  ' 

The  prevailing  colour  on  the  head,  face,  and  cheeks  of  the 
ant-bear  is  a mixture  of  grey  and  brown ; that  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  and  tail  b deep  brown,  mixed  with  silvery 
white.  A broad  black  band,  beared  on  each  side  with  a 
similar  one  of  a white  or  light  greyish-brown  colour,  cora- 
‘ menceson  the  chest,  and  passes  obliquely  over  each  shoulder, 
j diminishing  gradually  as  it  approaches  the  loins,  where  it 
j ends  in  a point  The  sides,  arms,  and  Uiighs  are  silver) 

I grey,  with  a slight  mixture  of  brown,  marked  with  two  deep 
black  spots,  one  on  the  carpus,  and  the  other  on  the  toes : 
the  hind  Icm  are  almost  perfectly  black,  and  the  breast  and 
belly  of  a OMp  brown,  almost  equally  oWure. 

The  habits  of  the  great  anUbeor  are  slothful  and  sobtarr : 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  is  consumed  in  sleeping,  notwitb- 
stanoing  which,  he  b never  fat  and  rarely  even  in  good 
' condition.  When  about  to  sleep,  he  lies  upon  one  side, 

I coooeaU  bb  long  snout  in  the  fur  of  the  breast  locks  the 
I hind  and  fore  claws  into  one  anotlier,  so  as  to  cover  the  head 
I and  belly,  and  turns  hb  long  bushy  tail  over  the  whole 
body  in  sucli  a manner  as  to  protect  it  from  tlie  too  powerful 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  female  bears  but  a single  young  one 
at  a birth,  which  attaches  itself  to  her  back,  aud  is  carried 
about  with  her  wherever  she  goes,  rarely  quitting  her,  even 
for  a year  after  it  has  arauirra  sufficient  strength  to  walk 
and  provide  for  itself.  Tab  unprolific  constitution,  snd  (he 
tardy  growth  of  the  young,  account  for  the  comparative 
rarity  of  these  animals,  which  are  said  to  be  seldom  seen, 
even  in  their  native  regioiu.  The  fomale  has  only  two 
mamros,  situated  on  the  breast,  like  thoee  of  apes,  monkeys 
and  bats. 

In  its  natural  state  the  ant  hear  lives  exclusively  npoo 
ants,  to  procure  which  it  opens  their  hills  with  its  powwul 
crooked  claws,  and  at  the  moment  that  the  insects,  aocordiog 
to  their  nature,  flock  from  all  quarters  to  defend  tbeir 
dwellings,  draws  over  them  his  long  flexible  tongue,  covered 
with  glutinous  saliva,  to  which  they  consequently  adhere: 
and  so  quickly  does  he  repeat  this  operation,  th^  we  are 
assured  he  will  thus  exsert  hb  tonguo  and  draw  it  in  spin 
covered  with  insects,  twice  in  a second.  He  never  oetualW 
introduces  it  into  the  holes  or  breaches  which  he  makes  in 
the  hills  themselves,  but  only  draws  it  lightly  over  tbe 
swarms  of  insects  which  issue  forth,  alarmed  by  bb  attack. 
* It  seems  almost  incredible,'  says  Azara. ' that  so  robust  and 
powerful  an  animal  can  procure  sufficient  sustenance  from 
ants  alone ; but  this  circumstance  has  nothing  strange  in  it 
for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  tropical  parts  ot 
America,  and  who  have  seen  tho  enormous  multitudes  of 
these  insects,  which  swarm  in  all  {varts  of  the  country  to  thst 
degree,  that  their  hills  often  almost  touch  one  another  for 
miles  together.'  Tlie  same  author  informs  us,  that  doineslic 
ant-bears  were  occasionally  kept  by  different  persons  b 
Paraguay,  and  that  they  had  even  b^n  sent  alive  to  Spain, 
being  fed  upon  bread  and  milk,  mixed  with  morsels  of  fi»l> 
min^  very  small.  Like  all  animals  which  live  upon  in- 
seeb,  they  are  capable  of  sustaining  a total  dejwivatioR  of 
nourishment  for  an  almost  incredible  time. 

The  great  antibear  is  found  in  all  the  warm  and  tropical 
parts  of  South  America,  from  Colombia  to  Paienay,  and 
from  tbe  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 
His  fovourite  resorts  arc  the  low  swampy  savannahs,  along 
tbe  banks  of  rivers  and  stagnant  ponds,  also  frequenting  the 
humid  forests,  but  never  climbing  trees,  as  fairly  reported 
by  Buffon.  on  the  authority  of  La  Burde.  Hb  pace  b slow, 
heavy,  and  vacillating ; bb  head  is  carried  lo*',  as  if  be 
smelled  the  ground  at  every  step,  whilst  his  long  shsegy 
tail,  drooping  behind  him,  sweeps  the  ground  on  either  ss]e> 
and  readily  indicates  hb  ]>ath  tu  the  hunter ; though, 
hard  presw^,  he  increases  his  puce  to  a kind  of  slow  gall<^. 
yet  his  greatest  velocity  never  half  equob  the  onlinary 
running  of  a man.  So  great  is  hb  stupidity,  that  those  «bo 
encounter  him  in  the  woods  or  plains  may  drive  him  before 
them  by  merely  pushing  him  with  a »tick^  so  long  *1 1^^^ 
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AS  he  is  not  compelled  to  proceed  beyond  a moderate  gallop ; j 
but  if  pressed  too  hard,  or  urged  to  extremity,  lie  turns  ob-  | 
Minate.  sits  up  on  his  hind  quarters  like  a bear,  and  defends  | 
himself  with  his  powerful  claws.  Like  that  animal,  his  : 
usual,  and  indeed  only,  moile  of  assault  is  by  seizing  his  ! 
adversary  with  his  fore>paws,  wrapping  his  arms  round  him,  , 
and  endeavouring,  by  this  means,  to  squeeze  him  to  death,  i 
His  great  strength  and  powerful  muscles  would  easily  ! 
enable  him  to  accomplish  his  purpose  in  this  respect,  even  , 
a^inst  the  largest  animals  of  his  native  forests,  were  it  but 
guideti  by  ordinary  intelligence,  or  accompanied  with  a 
common  degree  of  activity.  But  in  tliese  qualities  there  , 
are  few  animals,  indeed,  which  do  not  greatly  surpass  the 
antdicar ; so  that  tlte  different  stories  handed  down  by  writers 
on  natural  history  from  one  to  another,  and  copied,  without ; 
question,  into  the  histories  and  descriptions  of  Utis  animal,  j 
may  be  regarded  as  pure  Actions.  Fur  this  statement  we 
have  the  express  authority  of  Dun  Felix  d'Azara,  an  excel-  j 
lent  observer  and  credible  writer,  from  wliose  Natural  His-  j 
tury  of  the  Quadrupeds  of  Paraguay  we  have  derived  the  , 
greater  portion  of  the  ppcce<Iing  account  of  the  habits  and  | 
i*conomy  of  this  extraordinary  animal.  * It  is  supposed,'  | 
suys  Don  Felix,  * that  the  Jaguar  himself  dares  not  attack  i 
the  ant-bear,  and  that  if,  pressed  by  hunger,  or  under  some  j 
other  strong  excitement,  ho  does  so,  the  ant-bear  embraces  i 
and  hugs  him  so  tightly,  as  very  soon  to  deprive  him  of  life,  | 
not  even  relaxing  his  bold  for  hours  after  life  has  been  ex- : 
tuiguishcd  in  his  assailant.  It  is  very  certain  that  such  is  ' 
the  manner  in  which  the  ant  eaterdefends  himself ; but  it  is 
not  to  bo  believed  that  his  utmost  cAbrls  could  prevail 
against  the  Jaguar,  which,  by  a single  bite  or  blow  of  his  paw, 
i*ould  kill  the  ant-eater  before  he  was  prepared  for  resistance : 
for  even  in  so  extreme  a ca.*)e.  his  motions  are  so  slow  and 
so  heavy,  that  he  takes  some  time  to  get  himself  ready,  and 
besides  being  unable  to  leap,  or  turn  with  even  onlinary 
rapidity,  he  is  necessarily  fjrced  to  act  solely  upon  the  de- 
fensive.* The  Hesh  of  the  ant-eater  is  esteemed  a delicacy 
by  the  Indians  and  negro  slaves,  and,  though  blank,  and  of 
a strong  musky  Aavour,  U sometimes  even  met  with  at  the 
tables  of  Kuropi  ans. 
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2.  The  Taman'Uui^  Of.  iamaiidua,  Cuvier.)  or  second 
species  of  ant-eater,  is  an  ammul  much  inferior  to  the  great 
ant-bear  in  point  of  size,  being  scarcely  so  large  as  a good- 
sued  cat,  whilst  the  other  exceeds  the  largest  greyhound 
in  length,  though,  from  the  shortness  of  its  legs,  it  is  nruch 
inferior  in  height.  The  head  ol  the  tamandua  i»  not  so  dis- 
proportionately long  and  small  as  that  of  the  great  ant-bear. 
It  is,  however,  of  the  same  general  cylindrical  form,  and 
equally  truncated  at  the  extremity,  having  the  nostrils  and 
mouth  situated  in  the  same  position,  and  equally  minute, 
when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  animal.  Its  whole 
length,  from  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the 
ear.  is  Ave  inches,  and  to  the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye,  three 
inches : the  body,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  origin  of  the  tail, 
TneoHures  two  feet  two  inches,  the  tail  itself  being  one  foot 
four  inohet  and  a half  more ; the  height  at  the  shoulder  is 
one  foot  three,  and  at  the  croup  an  inch  lower;  the  length 
of  the  ear  is  an  inch  ami  a quarter,  its  greatest  bread  than 
inch,  and  tnt  greatest  circiimferoncc  of  the  head,  that, 
namely,  taken  immediately  in  front  of  the  cars,  eight  inches 
and  a (quarter.  The  conformation  of  the  extremities,  and 
tlie  numl>er  of  the  toes  both  before  and  behind,  is  in  every 
respect  the  same  as  in  the  great  ant-eater  already  described ; 
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but  the  tamandua  differs  from  thU  animal  particularly  in 
the  prehensile  power  of  iU  tail,  which  makes  it  essentially 
an  arboreal  quadruped,  and  altogether  changes  the  most 
striking  traits  of  its  habits  and  economy,  llie  Wr  over 
the  entire  body,  also,  is  of  a very  different  texture;  instead 
of  being  long,  harsh,  and  shaggy,  as  in  the  great  ant-bear, 
it  is  short,  shining,  and  of  a consistence  something  between 
the  qualities  of  silk  and  wool : standing  out  from  the  body 
like  tlie  latter,  and  of  the  same  uniform  length  in  every  part. 
The  colours  of  this  species,  however,  are  by  no  means  so 
uniform  and  invariable  as  those  of  the  species  alreatly  de- 
scribed ; on  the  contrary,  they  differ  more  in  the  tamandua, 
according  to  the  individual,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  known 
animal  in  a state  of  nature.  Accordingly  many  eminent 
naturalists  are  disposed  to  consider  them  as  forming  dis- 
tinct species,  rather  tlian  mere  varieties  of  the  same ; and  it  is 
not  improbable  thtft,  when  we  come  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  this  animal  ui  its  native  woods,  their  opinion  may  be, 
at  least  partly,  conArmed. 

The  eves  of  the  tamandua  are  minute,  the  cars  small  and 
round,  tlie  body  long  and  cylindrical,  the  legs  short  and 
robust,  the  tail  round  and  attenuated,  covered  with  ven 
short  hair  throughout  its  greater  part,  but  naked  underneatii 
towards  the  point,  and  strongly  prehensile.  The  fallowing 
are  the  principal  varieties,  as  regards  the  colours: — 

1,  The  straw-eoloured  Tamandua,  of  a uniform  straw- 
colour  over  the  whole  body,  with  a transverse  triangular 
band  passing  obliquely  over  each  shoulder,  and  encounter- 
ing that  from  the  opposite  side,  on  the  median  line  of  the 
back.  This  band  is  only  apparent  in  particular  lights,  ami 
is  not  produced  by  any  difference  of  colour,  but  merely  by  a 
differem-e  of  shade,  arising  from  the  hair  having  an  oppo- 
site inclination,  or  direction,  from  that  on  the  rest  of  the 
body. 

2*  The  second  variety  is,  like  the  former,  of  a uniform 
straw  colour,  but  has  a good  deal  of  black  about  and  particu- 
larly In  front  of  the  eye.  This  variety  is  found  in  Paraguay, 
and  is  described  by  Azam,  who  suspects  its  colours,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  preceding,  to  arise  from  immaturity  of  age, 
an  opinion  which  seems  to  be  well  founded. 

3.  The  third  variety  is  of  a silvery-white  colour,  with  a 
dirty  brown  band  running  transversely  over  each  shoulder. 

4.  The  fourth  variety  is  of  the  same  silvery-white  as  the 
last,  with  similar  dirty  brown  bands  on  the  shoulders, 
and,  besides,  the  croup,  Aank.s  and  belly  of  the  same  ob- 
Kcuro  colour. 

5.  The  AAh  it  of  a unifurm  clear  brown,  over  all  parts  of 
the  body,  without  any  appearance  of  bands  on  the  shoulders, 
or  mixture  of  any  other  colour ; and 

r>.  The  sixth  and  last  variety  is  entirely  black,  with  a 
little  light  brown  under  the  tail.  This  variety  is  described 
by  Azara,  who  found  it  in  Paraguay,  and  who  reports  that 
it  has  proportionally  shorter  hair  and  larger  claws  than  the 
other  varieties. 

Hic  tamandua  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  thick  primeval 
forests  of  tropical  America:  it  is  never  found  on  the  ground, 
but  resides  exclusively  in  trees,  w'here  it  lives  upon  tc-rmites, 
honey,  and  even,  according  to  the  report  of  Azara.  bees, 
which  in  those  countries  form  their  hives  among  the  luAi»t 
branches  of  the  forest,  and,  haring  no  sling,  are  more  readily 
des^ioiled  of  their  honey  than  their  congeners  of  our  own 
I climate.  When  about  to  sleep,  it  hides  its  muzzle  in  the 
fur  of  its  breast,  falls  on  its  belly,  letting  its  fore-feet  hang 
down  on  each  side,  and  wrapjping  the  whole  tightly  round 
with  its  tail.  The  female,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  ant- 
eater,  has  but  two  pectoral  mammse.  and  produces  but  a 
single  cub  at  a birth,  which  she  carries  about  with  her.  on 
her  shoulders,  for  the  Arst  three  or  iour  months.  The  young 
are  at  Arst  exceedingly  deformed  and  ugly,  and  of  a uniform 
straw-colour. 

This  animal  is  called  c.^ouar£  by  the  Guaranis,  on  ac- 
count of  the  noxious  and  infected  vapours  of  the  forests  in 
which  alone  it  is  found,  the  word  literally  signifying,  in  the 
language  of  these  Indians,  the  inhabitant  of  a stinking  wood 
or  marsh.  Such  at  least  is  Azaras  interpretation  of  the 
term,  though  it  appears  more  probable  that  it  may  refer  to 
the  strong  disagreeable  odour  of  tlie  animal  itself,  which, 
this  ver>'  author  informs  us,  is  so  powerful  that  it  may  be 
perceived  at  a very  great  distance,  particularly  when  the 
animal  is  irritated.  Tamandua  is  the  name  by  which  it  is 
known  to  the  Portuguese  of  Brazil ; the  French  and  English 
call  it  /ourmillier  and  little  ant-bear. 

It  is  ditficuU  to  imagine  how  M.  dc  BuA'on  could  have 
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been  so  far  led  astray  as  to  mistake  the  stuffbd  skin  of  a 
eoati-mondt  for  this  animal,  particularly  after  the  severe 
though  just  criticism  which  he  passes  upon  T^l>a  for  a simi- 
lar mistake.  A single  glance  at  the  plate  of  Buflun  (//}>/. 
Sat.,  Starple.  tom.  iii.  tab.  'lA)  is  sufficient  to  convince  any 
person  who  ever  saw  a coati,  or  who  has  any  idea  of  the  ani- 
mal, of  the  real  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  Both  Asara  and 
Baron  Cuvier  long  since  cx|>osed  this  error ; yet,  strange  to 
say,  notwithstanding  his  perfect  knowledge  of  this  circum- 
stance, M,  Desmarest,  in  general  a very  acute  obseiaer, 
commits  himself  the  very  identical  mistake  which  be  criti- 
cises and  condemns  in  BufTun  : giving,  for  a real  ant-eater,  a 
plate  in  the  Atta*  to  Krutemtem's  Voyage,  which,  though 
not  of  the  very  first  order  of  engraving.s,  yet  very  tolerably 
represents  a coati  m the  act  of  kiUing  and  devouring  a ser- 
pent. This  latter  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  animal  represented  cannot  be  an  ant-eater,  even  if 
the  engraving  itself  left  theaucstion  doubtful,  which  it  does 
not.  It  is  only  surprising  that  so  acute  a zoologist  as  M. 
Desmarest  could  ever  have  cnmmitto<l  the  error,  though, 
perhaps,  nut  so  much  so  that  all  subsequent  writers  should 
have  copied  his  mistake,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire into  the  maltor. 
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3.  The  littfe  Ant-eater  (M.  didttclyla,  Lin.)  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  two  species,  not  onlv  by  its  size, 
which  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  common  European  squirrel, 
but  likewise  by  the  number  of  its  toes,  being  four  on  the 
^Histerior  and  only  two  on  the  anterior  extremities.  The 
lorm  and  general  proportions  of  its  body  resemble  those  of 
the  tamanduQ,  only  on  a very  reduced  scale.  Its  whole 
length,  from  the  snout  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  is  hut  six 
inches,  that  of  the  head  not  quite  two  inches,  and  of  the  tail 
seven  inches  and  a quarter.  This  organ  is  consequently 
rather  longer  than  the  body:  it  is  thick  at  the  root,  and 
'overod  with  short  fur.  but  tapers  suddenly  towards  the 
point,  where  it  is  naked  and  strongly  prehensile.  TTie 
muzzle  is  not  so  lung,  in  proportion,  as  in  the  other  two 
species ; the  tongue  also  is  shorter,  and  has  a flatter  form ; 
the  mouth  opens  fkriher  back  in  the  jaws,  and  has  a much 
larger  gape,  the  eye  jieing  situated  close  to  its  posterior 
angle;  the  ears  are  short,  rather  drooping,  and  conceoled 
among  the  long  fur  which  covers  the  bead  and  chocks;  the 
legs  are  short  and  stout  and  the  hair  very  fine  and  soft  to 
the  touch,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  In  length  on  the  body, 
hut  much  shorter  on  the  beafi,  legs,  and  tail.  The  general 
colour  is  that  of  straw,  more  or  less  tingcfl  with  maroon  on 
the  shoulders,  and  particularly  along  the  median  line  of  the 
hack,  which  usually  exhibits  a deep  lino  of  this  shade.  This 
species  is  said  to  have  four  mammee.  two  pectoral,  as  in  those 
already  described,  and  two  others  on  the  abdomen.  It  is 
reportal,  nevertheless,  to  have  but  a single  cub  at  a birth, 
which  it  conceals  in  tho  hollow  of  some  decayed  tree.  ITie 
native  countries  of  the  little  ant-eater  are  Guyana  nnd  Brazil, 
beyond  which  It  appears  not  to  extend  farther  towards  the 
south,  sinee  Azara  is  not  only  unacquainted  with  it,  but 
imagines,  from  BufTon's  and  Daul>enton's  descriptions,  that 
it  roust  be  the  young  of  his  taroandua.  Tlie  habits  and 
manners  of  this  little  animal,  hitherto  very  imperfectly 
known  to  naturalists,  are  so  well  descril>erl  by  Von  Sack,  in 
h»  Sarratioe  a Voyage  to  Surinam,  a book  little  known 
to  general  readers,  that  we  cannot  avoid  quoting  tho  entire 
pessngo  which  refers  to  it. 


* 1 have  had,‘  soys  he,  ‘ two  little  ant-eaters  or  foumiill^r- 
which  were  not  larger  than  a sijuirrcl : one  was  of  a imik 
yellow  colour,  with  a brown  stripe  on  the  back;  the  «i<- 
was  a silvery  grey  and  flarker  on  the  back  : the  hairof*»ri 
was  very  soft  anrf  silky,  a little  crisped  ; the  head  'lui 
and  round,  the  nose  long,  gndually  bending  doanward*  to 
a point : it  had  no  teeth,  but  a very  long  round  tum.'ijc ; 
eves  were  very  small,  round,  ami  black ; the  leg>  rstiy- 
short : the  fore-feet  had  only  two  claws  on  ca(‘h,  the  cxitCii* 
being  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  interior.  »Lifi 
exactly  filled  the  curve  or  hollow  of  the  large  one ; the 
feet  had  four  claws  ofa  moderate  size  ; the  (ail  was  prri.>r> 
site,  longer  than  the  body,  thick  at  (he  base  and  tapciiQ't* 
the  end,  which,  for  some  inches  on  the  un<ler  swlo,  «a>  lafr. 
This  little  animal  is  called  in  Surinam  kisswg-hatuL  t-  tU 
inhabitants  pretend  that  it  will  never  eat,  at  lea:4 
caught,  hut  that  it  omy  licks  its  paws,  in  the  same  nviur 
as  (he  bear;  that  all  trials  to  make  it  i^at  ha%c  pTAtd  a 
vain,  and  that  it  soon  dies  In  confinement.  When  I ?tihi 
first,  I sent  to  the  forest  for  a nest  of  ants,  and,  duncif  tb 
interim,  I put  into  its  cage  some  eggs,  honey,  milk.  »r- 
meat ; but  it  refused  to  touch  any  of  them.  At  lenzth  tl« 
ant's  nest  arrivc<l,  but  tho  animal  did  not  pay  the  slisli’pv 
attention  to  it  either.  By  tho  shape  of  its  h>re-pa*i.»tifb 
resemble  nippers,  and  differ  vers*  much  from  those  of  all  ih? 
otherdiffereut  species  of  ant-eaters,  1 thought  that  this  bnl? 
creature  might  perhaps  live  on  the  nymphiD  of  wasps,  kt 
I therefore  brought  it  a wasp's  nest,  ana  then  it  puHeios 
witli  its  nippers  the  nymphro  ftom  Uie  nest,  and  began  tort 
them  with  tho  greatest  eagemess,  sitting  in  the  posturrcfi 
srjuirrel.  I showed  this  phenomenon  to  many  of  the  a- 
habitants,  who  all  assured  me  that  it  ans  the  first  tine  tbi 
had  ever  known  that  species  of  animal  take  any  noumnnwi 
The  ants  which  I trien  it  with  were  the  large  while  Urm\u‘. 
I upon  which  fowls  are  fed  here. 

‘ As  tho  natural  history  of  this  pretty  little  animtJ  h ba 
much  known,  I thought  of  trying  if  they  would  breed  is  i 
cage ; but  when  I returned  from  my  excursion  into  tk 
country,  I found  them  both  dead,  perhaps  occasioned  by 
trouble  given  to  procure  the  wasp's  nests  for  thero,  thovp 
they  are  here  very  plentiful : wherefore  1 con  give  do  furisr: 
description  of  thero,  than  that  they  slept  all  tbe  day  kr 
curled  together,  and  fostenod  by  their  prehensile  laik 
one  of  the  perches  of  the  cage.  When  touched  they  mW 
themselves  on  their  hind-legs,  and  struck  with  the 
paws  at  tbe  object  which  disturbed  them,  like  tbe  tumau 
of  a clock  striking  the  bell,  with  both  pews  at  the 
lime,  and  with  a great  deal  of  strength.  ThiwDc^rr^* 
tempted  tn  run  away,  but  were  always  ready  for  deftoc 
when  attacked.  As  soon  as  evening  came,  they  avekr. 
with  the  greatest  activity  walked  on  the  wire  of  the  cK? 
though  they  never  jumped,  nor  did  lever  hear  their  vMr' 

This  valuable  account,  tbe  only  one,  as  far  as  we 
aware,  ever  drawn  from  actual  and  continued  obserratwai* 
the  living  ammal,  leaves  us  little  to  desire  regarding 
history  and  economy  of  this  highly  interesting  species.  The 
discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  its  food  is  particulvA 
valuable,  and  may  enable  us  to  have  the  onimal  brw^' 
alive  to  this  country,  a thing  which,  wo  believe,  has  oottecr. 
attempted  heretofore,  and  which,  if  attempted,  has  certsiolf 
never  succeeded.  To  procure  or  carry  ants  dunn?«lt®* 
sea  voyage  is  impracticable,  but  the  larvm  of  was^psewi^^ 
obtained  in  any  quantity,  and  will  keep  for  months;  sotbu 
the  most  serious  difficulty  to  the  introduction  of  the 
ant-eater  being  thus  removed,  it  only  requires  to  be  gniidt': 
from  the  efTeets  of  a colder  climate,  which  may  be  is 
done  in  its  case  ns  in  that  of  other  South  Amcrkan  iwc- 
mnlia.  By  the  report  of  Azara  also,  it  is  probable  Ihaitf' 
taroandua  lives  upon  tho  same  ft»od,  and  may  conwqwci  f 
be  introduced  in  the  same  manner. 

ANTACIDS,  from  tho  Greek  word,  * anti,* 
the  Latin  word  ' acidum,*  an  acid,  signifS'  means 
correct  acidity  in  the  stomach.  Though  hydrochWnr  »*- 
(formerly  called  muriatic  acid,  or  spirit  of  salt)  is 
in  a free  state  in  the  stomach  during  the  proccsvof 
digestion,  yet  under  particular  circumstances  « 
bo  generatra  in  excess.  Other  acids  arc  also  occask**-} 
evolved  in  the  stomach,  probably  from  the 
the  articles,  as  vegetables  and  fnrits  of  diflTercnt  kind*.  ^ 
which  the  acetic  acid  is  produced,  or  introduced  rew’ 
formed,  in  wines,  or  hard  beer ; and  in  certain 
os  sorrH,  which  contains  oxalic  acid.  The  moit 
source  of  acidity,  is  that  first  mentioned,  the  secretino 
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acid  by  the  retMls  of  the  stomach.  It  it.  thererure,  de- 
pendent up)n  constitutional  cauives.  nr  the  state  of  the 
system  generally.  Tliis  is  further  proved  by  eonsidering 
wliat  kind  of  persons  are  most  subject  to  it.  These  arc 
individuals  eilher  nalurany  of  a feeble  and  weak  constitu- 
tion, or  who  luive  ueakonod  the  stomach  and  system  (gene- 
rally, by  excossiio  imlulKonce  in  good  Itvitig^  as  it  is  tenned, 
t.  e.,  too  much  animal  tufxl,  and  wine,  unaccompanied  by 
exercise  and  other  counteructin;;  measures.  Hence  we  see 
thoM)  persons,  or  their  children,  and  even  their  children's 
I'liildnui,  Mibiect  to  (mut  or  gravel,  and  stone  in  the  blad- 
der. As  it  has  K'en  ascertained  (see  the  works  of  Mr. 
Murray  ForU'S,  A Treali^t’  im  Grovel  and  Gout,  1786  ; 
Wilson  Philip.  Marcet,  Blane.  Prout,  and  Mujeudie)  that 
tliese  painful  diseases  have  theu*  origin  in  the  tendency  of 
the  stomach  to  the  formation  of  an  excesa  of  acid,  an  iti- 
quiry  into  the  causes  of  this,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  takes  place,  is  of  great  importance,  as  a means  of 
prevunting  or  counteracting  tliein. 

Wlien  an  excess  of  ucid  is  introduced  into  the  blood,  it 
orcasionA  raucii  irritation  of  the  system  generally,  and  the 
cumposititm  of  the  blmxl  being  different  from  its  natural 
constitution,^the  secretions  formed  from  it  are  unhealthy, 
proving  afurtlicr  source  of  di&caso.  In  conioquonce  of  the 
('umposition  of  the  blood  being  altered,  matters  usually  held 
ill  solution  by  it  can  no  longer  be  kept  in  that  state,  but 
are  prctipitatcd ; hence  we  have  ckaik  itonee,  as  they  are 
termed,  formed  around  the  joints  in  gout,  and  calculi,  or 
of  different  kinds,  in  the  kidney  or  bladder. 

Thu  signs  or  symptoms  of  acid  being  in  excess,  are  not 
in  gcnerol  Iiiniled  to  the  stomach,  but  shew  themselves  in 
several  parts  of  the  body.  There  is  heartburn  (cardial gia), 
often  followed  by  eructation,  and  rejection  by  the  mouUi 
of  a iluid  so  uxtrumely  ucid.  as  to  cause  etfervescence  when  it 
falls  on  a marble  stone;  the  bowels  are  sometimes  confined, 
sumetimes  too  loo^e  ; the  urine  gunoraily  scanty,  and  high- 
coloured,  from  which,  on  standing,  u sediment  falls  down  ; 
the  skin  dry,  harsh,  and  often  affected  with  eruptions  of 
different  kinds ; and  tlie  mind  of  the  patient  fretful,  and 
much  givei)  to  take  gloomy  views  of  his  health  or  circum- 
stances; in  short,  decidedly  hypochondriacal.  i 

Thu  medicinal  means  of  remedying  this  state  are  all 
ulkalimi.  either  the  pure  alkalies,  or  some  coinbiiiation  of  ! 
them — such  as  solution  of  potash,  or  carbonates  of  soda, 
|K)tash.  magnesia,  uinmunia,  or  lime.  Where  tlie  bowels 
ure  not  disordered,  but  the  urine  denotes  that  tiie  excu>s  of  I 
ucid  mostly  finds  an  outlet  by  that  channel,  the  prc{>ara-  | 
tions  of  pjiash  and  s<xla  are  to  l»e  preferred;  where  the  ; 
boK'uls  are  much  confined,  magnesia,  or  its  preparations.  i 
may  be  given  in  conjunction  with  rhubarb.  Nothing  is  ^ 
more  hurtful  than  the  frequent  use  of  magnesia  alone,  it 
being  apt  to  accumulate  in  the  bowels ; in  the  case  of  an 
individual  much  oildictud  to  its  use,  a mass  of  it  was  found 
after  death,  lodged  in  tlie  large  intestines,  which  weighed 
six  pounds.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bowels  be  in  a loose 
state,  preporod  chalk  may  bo  given  with  advantage,  or  limc- 
watiT.  which  is  a very  useful  addition  to  milk,  whore,  from 
excess  of  acid,  it  disagrees,  and  hence  most  serviceable  for 
weak  children.  Should  the  mind  be  much  depressed,  or 
general  languor  of  the  system  exist,  and  no  state  of  stomach 
be  present  forbidding  its  use,  ammonia,  in  aomu  form, 
may  be  exhibited. 

Such  are  the  medicines  by  which  the  effects  of  an  excess 
of  acid  may  be  in  some  degree  counteracted  ; but  the  most 
efficient  means  of  preventing  its  formation,  consist  in  a 
strict  attention  to  diet  and  regimen.  Great  moderation 
must  be  observed  in  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  the 
ood  and  drink.  The  plainest  and  most  digestible  animal 
food  should  be  taken  once.  or.  at  the  utmost,  twice  a day, 
and  sparingly.  Hard-boiled  puddings  and  dumplings  must 
l>«  avoided.  Toitst  and  water,  or  s^a-water,  or  wcll-fcr- 
incnted  beer,  or  cyder,  are  preferable  os  drinks,  t»  wine  or 
ardent  spirits,  the  only  one  of  which  last  that  can  be  allowed, 
is  Hollands,  and  never  but  under  particular  circumstances, 
and  with  the  sanclion  of  a medical  adviser. 

Regular  exercise,  friction,  and  every  means,  such  as  llannel 
next  the  skin,  which  can  keep  up  a free  action  of  tiie  skin, 
form  a moat  important  part  Of  the  prophylactic  treatment. 

ANT.E.  This  is  a term  used  by  architects  to  designate 
the  pier-fonne<l  ends  of  a wall,  as  in  the  terminations  of  the 
lateral  walls  in  a Greek  temple,  where  a plain  face  returns 
on  each  side,  having  some  relation  in  general  pntportion  to 
the  columns  with  which  they  eumpuse.  The  aiitsc  (for  the 


word  is  used  alike  in  the  eingular  and  in  the  plural)  nas  a 
moulded  and  otherwise  enricbtxl  cap  or  cornice,  and  generally 
a moulded  base ; in  the  simple  Greek  Doric  style  or  order, 
both  the  cap  and  the  base-moulding  arc  of  few  parts,  and 
tlie  enrichments  are  few,  and  ure  cunfiued  to  tiie  mould- 
ings, which  may  be  either  carved  or  painted;  but  in  the 
more  ornate  Ionian  or  voluted  stvle,  both  the  cap  and 
base  of  the  anUo  ore  in  proportion  deeper,  are  in  a grcatei 
number  of  parts,  and  have  extrinsic  ornaroonts.  besides  the 
carving  or  jiainting  of  the  mouldings  of  the  cap,  and  the 
fluting  or  reeding  of  those  of  the  base.  The  antm  of  the 
foliated  or  Corinthian  stylo  will  perhaps  admit  of  still  further 
enrichment,  though  the  bold  foliage  and  diagonal  volutes  of 
the  capital  of  the  column  should  never  be  placed  on  the 
squaro  facet  and  sharp  angles  of  the  ante.  The  moulded 
caps  and  bases  of  ontse  are,  in  Greek  works,  generally  con- 
tinued along  the  Honk  walls  so  as  to  form  the  oomico  and 
base  of  the  whole  wall,  and  not  of  the  protruded  faces  of  its 
ends  alone.  In  Roman  works,  and  in  modem  imitations  ot 
both,  breaks  are  often  made  on  the  lace  of  a wall  w itb  tlie 
caps  and  bases  of  antss.  but  more  frequently  with  those 
of  columns,  and  these  are  called  pilasters,  though  indeed 
they  are  but  an  abuse  of  the  Greek  parastaty  in  the  plural 
paraetadee,  or  antie.  In  classical  Greek,  and  in  the  best 
Roman  works,  ants  and  pilasters  are  never  either  dimi- 
nished or  ffuted.  The  term  ants  is  of  barbarous  origin, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  aay  whether  it  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  or  Latin  source ; it  may  be  from  antety  as  used  by 
Virgil  in  the  second  book  of  the  Georgie*y  where  he  treats 
of  vino-drcasing. 

ANTAGONIST  MU  SOLE,  from  dvri.  against,  and  dy«- 
viliofuuy  to  strive, — a muscle  tlie  action  of  which  is  opposed 
to  t^t  of  some  other  muscle.  Muscles  are  the  instruments 
by  which,  in  the  animal  body,  motion  is  effected.  The 
object  of  each  muscle  is  to  produce  some  specific  motion ; 
among  the  various  motions  which  are  naedea  in  the  animal 
economy,  it  necessarily  happens  that  some  are  directly 
opposite  to  others,  and  the  muscles  which  accomplish  these 
directly  opposite  movements  arc  said  to  be  with  relation  to 
each  other  antagonitU.  When  any  part  of  the  body  is  placed 
between  muscles  which  have  an  opposite  or  antagonizing 
action,  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  such  muscles  is 
to  keep  that  part  steadily  in  a certain  position.  The  form 
and  position  of  tlie  human  mouth,  for  example,  are  main- 
tanud,  such  as  they  are.  in  a state  of  health  and  during  re- 
pose of  the  featurus,  by  a number  of  muscles,  composing  the 
lips  and  cheeks,  tbo  action  of  some  of  which  is  directly  con 
trary  to  that  of  otliers : tbo  natural  figure  and  position  of  the 
mouth  may,  therefore,  be  truly  said  to  be  the  result  of  the 
combined  action  of  a number  of  antagonizing  muscles.  The 
conscnuoncc  of  the  disturbance  of  this  antagonizing  action 
is  to  cliangc  the  natural  .form  and  position  of  the  mouth. 
This  is  shown  by  the  effect  of  paralym  when  it  affects  one 
side  of  the  fooe.  Paralysis  is  a disease  depriving  the  muscle 
of  its  power  of  acting.  In  paralvsis  of  one  side  of  tlie  face, 
the  muscles  of  that  side  are  mjinved  of  their  power  of 
acting;  and  tbo  consequence  is  that  the  muscles  of  other 
side,  which  retain  their  usual  power,  pull  the  mouth  to  their 
side,  because  they  do  not  meet  with  the  resistance  which 
furmcrly  opposed  their  effort  to  do  this.  Hence  comes  dis- 
tortion of  the  mouth ; and  distortion  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  and  striking  signs  of  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  a 
sign  dependent,  it  is  obvious,  on  the  loss  of  the  antago- 
nizing power  of  the  muscles  of  that  part  of  the  body  in 
which  the  distortion  takes  place.  Sometimes  the  elasticity 
of  a part  is  put  in  opposition  to  a muscle,  and  becomes  the 
antagonizing  power.  The  elasticity  of  the  ribs,  of  the  wind- 
pipe. of  the  arteries,  may  be  so  considered. 

ANTALKALIES.  from  anti,  against,  and  alkali,  au 
alkali,  are  means  of  counteracting  the  presence  of  alkalies  in 
tlie  system.  An  alkalino  condition  of  the  system  is  nut  an 
unusual  occurrence,  and  leads,  when  long  continued  or  ex- 
treme. to  very  serious  conseouenccs.  The  worst  of  these  is 
Uic  formation  of  tbusc  calculi  or  stones  in  the  bladder  deno- 
niinaied  fthosphates.  A tendency  to  this  state  exists  in 
most  weak  inaividuaU : bonre  most  comiuunly  in  cliildren, 
old  {leraoDs.  and  females.  It  may  also  be  brought  on  by  any 
cause  which  occasions  either  temporary  or  general  debility. 
The  prevalence  of  the  depressing  passions,  as  fear,  anxiety, 
or  any  otlicr  which  keeps  up  a nervous  state  of  the  system, 
the  frequent  and  continued  use  of  mercury,  of  powerful  pur- 
gatives in  sickly  frames,  injuries  of  the  back,  or  the  previous 
exislcuce  of  a very  ucid  state  of  Uie  svstem,  will  occasionally 
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i^ive  rile  to  an  nlkaline  state  of  the  system,  which,  when 
consi<lorable,  shows  itself  by  great  general  debility,  pale 
countonanoe.  deranged  state  of  the  stomach  and  boweU, 
and  excessive  secretion  of  urii>e  of  a palo  colour,  which, 
on  standing,  makes  a white  deposit.  To  cure,  and  prevent 
the  return  of,  such  a state,  the  causes  must,  as  far  os 
possible,  be  removed.  This  is  best  done  by  diet,  regimen, 
and  appropriate  medicines.  The  diet  should  be  nourishing, 
mostly  animal  food,  but  taken  in  moderation ; and  where 
wine  is  used,  light  French  or  Rhenish  should  be  preferred ; 
hard  water  shoiad  be  carefully  avoided ; saline  purgatives,  as 
RocheUe  salts,  or  Seidlitz  powders,  and  indeed  all  combina- 
tions of  a vegetable  acid  with  an  alkaline  base,  such  as  the 
common  saline  draught,  must  be  abstained  from.  The  irri- 
tability of  the  system  is  best  lessened  by  opium  and  tonic 
medicines.  Th^  last  furnish  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the 
administration  of  acids  which  are  the  most  fitting  medi- 
cines—either  muriatic,  nitric,  or  the  citric  acid,  which  is 
most  grateful  to  children.  The  phosphate  of  iron  is  olso 
a very  useful  medicine.  Purgatives  of  an  active  kind 
should  seldom  be  given  ; but  where  the  stomach  and  bowels 
of  children  are  much  disordered,  calomel  and  rhubarb  taken 
frequently  for  some  time  are  of  much  service,  especially  when 
the  phosphate  of  iron  is  employed  at  the  same  time.  Pure, 
invigorating  air,  and  moderate  exercise,  are  very  beneficial, 
with  relaxation  from  too  great  mental  exertion,  where  this 
has  preceded  the  disease. 

ANTALO.  ISee  Abyssinia,  p.  54.] 

ANTAR,  an  Arabian  warrior,  best  known  to  Europeans 
as  the  hero  of  a romance,  translated  into  English,  in  1819, 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  oriental  secretary  to  the  British  embassy 
at  Constantinople.  The  hero  is  not  a completely  fabulous 
person : he  was  the  son  of  an  Arabian  prince,  by  a negro 
slave.  Bom,  therefere,  to  his  mother's  condition,  and  for  a 
long  time  disowned  as  an  Arab,  and  ill-treated  by  his  father, 
he  yet  raised  himself  to  high  consideration  by  bis  extraordi- 
nary strength,  courage,  and  poetical  talent.  He  lived  at 
Uie  close  of  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 

Tlie  romance  of  Antar  is  conjectured  to  have  been  put 
together  in  its  present  form,  from  the  original  legendary 
tales,  about  the  time  of  the  famous  Caliph  Hanin  al  Ra- 
shid ; and  it  is  still  one  of  the  favourite  sources  from  which 
the  professional  story-tellers  of  Eg)’pt,  Syria,  and  Arabia 
draw  their  materials.  The  hero  is  an  eastern  Roland,  rout- 
ing whole  armies  for  the  love  of  his  mistress.  This  poem  is 
curious,  as  presenting  an  early  picture  of  the  manners  of 
the  Be^uin  Arabs ; but  there  is  too  much  sameness  in  it  to 
render  it,  in  its  English  form,  very  interesting  to  the  reader. 
{Introduction  to  the  TVanelation  qf  Antar.)  [See  Arabian 
Litiraturs.] 

ANTARCTIC  CIRCLE.  [See  Arctic  Circlk.] 

ANTARCTIC  CX3EAN,  a term  properly  applied  to  the 
ocean  between  the  antarctic  circle  and  the  South  Pole.  The 
word  is  sometimes  used  to  express  generally  the  cold  oceanic 
regions  round  the  South  Pole,  without  strict  regard  to  the 
limits  of  tlie  antarctic  qi^le.  Numerous  attempts  at  dis- 
covery have  been  made  in  these  high  southern  latitudes,  [see 
Cook,]  and  particularly  of  lale  years.  The  fiirthest  point 
yet  attained  is  in  74**  S.  lat.  36**  W.  long,  which  was 
accomplished  by  Captain  Weddell  in  1823.  The  most 
recent  discoveries  of  land  in  the  Antarctie  Ocean  were  made 
by  Mr.  John  Biscoe  m 1631  and  1832.  On  February  27. 
1831,  in  65°  57'  S.  lat,  47°  20  E.  long.  Captain  Biscoe  dis- 
covei^  land  of  considerable  extent,  closely  inund  with  field 
ice,  but  was  not  able  to  approach  it  within  twenty  or  thirty 
miles.  At  Uie  time  of  the  discovery  the  temperature  of  the 
air  was  22^,  and  that  of  the  water  .10  : the  Aurora  Australis 
was  very  vivid.  This  unapproachable  land  was  called  En> 
derbv's  Land,  from  the  name  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel. 
On  Februaiy  21,  1832,  Captain  Biscoe  landed  on  what  is 
DOW  called  6raham's  Land,  which  the  discoverer  supposes 
to  be  of  considerable  extent:  the  highest  mountain  in  view, 
call^  Mount  William,  is  nlaced  in  64°  45'  S.  lat.  63° 
51' W.  long.  In  front  of  this  high  continuous  land  is  a 
range  of  small  islands,  now  callra  Biscoe's  Range.  No 
living  animals,  except  a few  birds,  were  found  on  any  of 
these  islands,  though  there  were  many  birds  seen  a few 
miles  to  the  northward.  For  further  information  on  the 
climate.  &c..  and  the  few  pieces  of  land  yet  discovered  in  (his 
Mrtof  the  ocean,  see  the  articles  New  South  Shktlands, 
Sanowith  Land,&c.,  and  Pol  ah  Seas.  For  an  account  of 
Biscoe's  voyage,  sec  the  Journal  qf  the  L/mdnn  Geographical 
tSociety,  voL  hi.,  from  which  these  facts  arc  taken. 


ANTARES,  a name  given  to  the  bright  star  marsed 
a in  the  constellation  Scorpio,  which  see.  In  Uie  lati- 
tude of  Greenwich,  it  has  not  more  than  12^°  of  altitude 
when  on  the  meridian,  where  it  is  at  midnight  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July. 

ANTECE'DENT,  a mathematical  term  used  in  propor- 
tion, meaning  the  Jfnt  of  the  two  terms  of  a ratio,  in  opposi- 
tion  to  the  eomeguent,  or  second  term.  Thus,  in  conti- 
nued proportion : — 

2 : 4 : : 3 : 6 : : 4 : 8 : : 5 : 10,  &C., 

2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.,  are  antecedents ; 4.  6.  8,  10,  &c.,  are  conse- 
quents. Antecedents  may  be  made  consequents,  and  con 
s^uents  antecedents,  without  altering  the  truth  of  the 
proportion.  Thus,  if 

a : b ; : c : d, 
it  is  equally  true  that 

b : a : : d ! O. 

ANTECEDENTIA.  When  a heavenly  body  moves  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac— from  Gemini  to 
Taurus,  from  Taurus  to  Aries,  &c.— it  is  said  to  move  tn  an- 
tecedentia.  When  it  moves  according  to  the  order  of  the 
signs,  it  is  said  to  move  tra  eoneequentia. 

ANTEFIXA,  or  ANTEFDuE.  for  this  term  is  more 
frequently  used  in  the  plural,  fur  both  singular  and  plural, 
than  otherwise.  Antenxse  are  blocks  with  vertical  faces 
laced  along  over  a cornice,  in  antient  Greek  and  Roman 
uildings,  to  bide  the  ends  of  the  covering  or  joint  tiles,  and 
their  faces  are  generally  carved  with  a tluwer.  leaf,  or  otlier 
enrichment,  to  make  them  ornamental.  The  Hanks  and 
rounded  projection  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  of 
St  Pancras  in  London  exhibit  antefixm  ranged  along  over 
the  oomioe,  but  without  the  parts  of  which  they  are  fitting 
accompaniments.  The  fronts  of  the  Travellers'  Club- 
House  to  Pall-Mall  and  Carlton-Oardens,  also  in  London, 
show  antefixR)  more  judiciously  composed  with  the  roof,  with 
which  they  form  an  ornament  to,  and  help  to  enrich,  the 
elevation. 

ANTELOPE,  (Antiiow,  Pallas.)  in  zoology,  a genus  of 
ruminating  mammals,  belonging  to  the  hollow^homed  fa- 
mily, and  distinguished  by  the  round,  annulated  form  of 
their  horns,  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  their  external  pro- 
portions, the  presence  of  suboiiiital  sinuses  and  inguinal 
pores  in  the  majority  of  the  species,  and  other  less  general 
and  important  characters.  The  great  extent  of  this  genus, 
comprising,  as  it  does,  above  three-fourths  of  the  known 
hollow-bornod  ruminants,  and  the  numerous  additions  which 
have  been  made  to  it  since  the  period  of  its  formation, 
render  it  utterly  impossible  to  define  it  by  such  simple  logi- 
cal terms  as  shall  at  once  distinguish  it  from  contenninous 
genera,  and  embrace  all  the  species  which  are  usually  asso- 
ciated with  iL  It  is  true,  inde^,  that  most  of  the  characters 
which  zoologists  commonly  assign  to  the  genus  antilope  are 
not  found  either  in  ovit,  or  capro,  and  in  so  far  may  be 
fairly  considered  as  differential,  aim  peculiar  to  tlie  former  ge- 
nus; but  unfortunately  tliey  are  not  in  any  instance  CMiimon 
to  all  the  individual  species  which  compose  this  group,  and 
consequently  cannot  Im  made  the  basis  of  a general  defini- 
tion. Hence  it  is  that  naturalists,  in  treating  of  the  genus 
antelope,  have  been  forced  to  content  themselves  with  a 
general  description  of  its  most  important  characters  and 
features,  or  even  to  define  it  oy  negative  characters,  such  as 
the  absence  of  a beard  on  the  chin  and  a dewlap  on  the 
throat : and  this  mode  of  procedure,  however  unsatisfiictory 
in  general,  appears  to  be  'unavoidable  in  the  present  in- 
stance, on  account  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  tubjecL 

Perhaps  the  most  general  character  belonging  to  the  an> 
telopes  consists  in  the  form  of  tho  horns  being  round  and 
annulated,  or  at  least  never  exhibiting  the  prominent  angles 
and  ridges  which  distinguish  those  of  the  sheep  and  goau. 
In  their  particular  forms  and  curvatures,  however,  they 
vary  in  almost  ev*ery  different  species,  as  among  domestic 
sheep  they  do  even  in  different  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
Sometimes  they  form  a single  bend  forwards  or  backwards, 
sometimes  they  are  w*bat  is  commonly  called  lyrated,  or 
bend  first  backwards  and  then  point  forwards,  in  such  a 
manner  as,  when  opposed  to  one  another,  to  as.sume  the  figure 
of  an  ancient  lyre,  the  brachia  or  sides  of  which  instrument 
were  frequently  made  of  tlie  horns  of  the  doreat  or  common 
gazelle,  as  appears  from  the  engravings  of  antxiue  gems 
still  preserved ; sometimes  they  are  twisted  into  a spirU 
form,  and  sometimes  the  horn  iUelf  is  straight  and  sur- 
rounded by  one  or  two  turns  of  a prominent  spiral  wreath. 
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In  many  of  the  smaller  species  the  bony  core,  or  process  of 
the  os  frontis  which  >s  inserted  into  the  hollow  sheath  of  the 
hom  itself,  is  almost  solid,  or  at  least  the  osseous  substance 
of  it  U penetrated  only  by  very  minute  pores.  M.Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire  has  proposed  to  make  this  character  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  genus,  and  hU  sentiments  upon  this  subject 
have  been  adopted  by  M.  Desmarest  and  most  other  subse* 
quenl  writers,  including  Baron  Cuvier  himself ; but  it  has 
been  clearly  shown  by  Colonel  Hamiltm  Smith,  that  the 
character  is  by  no  means  universal,  nor  even  general,  all 
tlie  larger  species  having  the  core  of  tlie  horn  more  or  less 
cellular,  and  some  as  completely  hollow  as  the  ox.  the  sheep, 
or  the  goat.  In  other  respects  the  character  proposed  by 
M.  Geoffroy  is  so  devoid  ot  influence  upon  the  habits  and 
economy  of  the  animals,  and  so  unimportant  even  as  ipi 
artificial  distinction,  that  its  practical  failure  is  little  to  be 
regretteil  A much  more  important,  though  unfortunately 
not  a more  general  character,  is  found  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  boms  in  the  female  sex.  In  this  respect  the 
antelopes  are  as  variable  as  in  all  their  othor  characters ; 
in  both  sexes  the  greater  number  of  them  have  horns,  but 
at  the  same  lime  the  females  of  many  species  arc  deprived 
of  these  organs,  and  this  character,  tnough  not  universal  to 
the  whole  genus,  is  invariably  constant  in  the  species  which 
possess  it 

The  possession  of  lachrymal  si'niMer,  or,  as  they  are  ver>  | 
narulariy  called  with  reference  to  the  stag  and  folluw-deer. 
/eur-pt/r,  is  anutlier  circumstance  which  distinguishes  the 
greater  number  of  the  antelopes,  but  which,  like  all  their 
other  characters,  is  far  from  being  general.  Many  xoolo- 
gists  suppoee  these  organs  to  communicate  with  the  nos- 
trils, so  as  to  enable  the  animals  to  breathe  freely  during 
their  long  and  rapid  flights  when  pursued  or  frightened  - 
some  even  suppose  them  to  he  subservient  to  the  sense  of 
smell,  and  to  ser\e  for  detecting  the  noxious  qualities  of  the 
numerous  poisonous  plants  which  grow  in  the  deserts,  or 
spring  up  among  the  rank  vegetation  of  tropical  climates. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  all  these  animals  possess  a most 
delicate  sense  of  smell,  and  that  no  known  quadrupeds  ran 
surpass,  and  ver>'  few  equal,  them  in  the  course.  Mr. 
'White,  in  his  Satural  History  of  Selbome,  and  Colonel 
Hamilton  Smith  In  the  fourth  volume  of  Griffith's  edition  of  [ 
the  Rtgne  Animat^  even  assure  us  that  they  have  observed 
the  air  passing  liackwards  and  forwards  through  the  subor- 
bital sinuses  of  the  fallow-deer  and  saumer  {Cervia  hippe- 
iapAus)  whilst  the  animals  drank  with  the  nose  completely 
plunged  into  tho  water;  vet,  notwithstanding  the  direct 
authority  of  these  respectable  writers,  we  are  strongly  in 
dined  to  believe  that  tlieir  obsenatiuns  rest  upon  some 
accessory  circumstance  which  escaped  their  attention  at  the 
time,  since  it  is  very  certain,  as  is  deroonstrated  by  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  parts,  that  no  internal  communication  exists 
between  Uie  lachrymal  sinus  and  the  nose,  or  indeed  anv 
other  organ.  The  sinus  itself  is  simply  composed  of  a sack 
or  fold  of  the  skin,  of  greater  or  less  extent  according  to  the 
species,  but  always  capable  of  being  opened  or  shut  at  the 
will  of  the  animal,  and  furnished  at  the  bottom  with  a 
gland  which  secretes  an  oily,  viscous  substance  of  tho  colour 
and  consisteDce  of  ear-wax,  but  which  hardens  and  turns 
black  upon  exposure  Vj  the  air.  The  precise  functions  of 
these  organs  are  entirely  unknown : that  they  ser>e  some 
special  purpose  in  the  great  economy  of  nature  cannot  be 
doubted  for  a moment  by  those  who  are  in  the  least  ac* 
quamted  with  the  generd  principles  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy. but  the  exact  nature  of  their  function  can  only  be 
a>certained  by  those  whom  fortune  has  placed  in  a situation 
where  iliey  may  have  daily  opportunities  of  obser\ing  a 
great  many  different  species  in  their  natural  state  and  ori- 
ginal habitat.  All  tliat  we  know  with  certainty  at  present 
ia,  that  many  of  the  antelopes  which  are  most  commonly 
brought  to  Europe  and  preserved  in  menageries,  such  as  the 
common  Indian  antelope  and  the  gazelle,  make  continual 
>ise  of  this  organ  when  any  strange  substance  is  presented 
to  their  notice,  particularly  if  it  be  odoriferous,  and  appear 
tx)  derive  great  pleasure  from  protruding  the  lachrymal 
sinus  and  rubbing  its  interior  surface  against  the  odorous 
body.  This,  and  similar  obeerv’ations  render  it  by  no  means  | 
improbable  that  the  organ  in  question  may,  in  some  manner 
or  other,  take  cognizance  of  the  qualities  of  mattor,  and  thus 
be  subservient  to  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  animal ; 
hut  if  so,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  at  present  entirely 
Ignorant  of  the  precise  mode  in  which  it  acts. 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  the  antelopes  are  not  thc- 


only  ruminants  which  possess  suborbital  sinuses . in  fact, 
these  organs  are  more  universally  found  in  the  deer  kind 
than  in  the  present  genus:  but,  on  tlie  other  bund,  as  these 
are  the  only  animals  belonging  to  tho  hoUow-horned  family 
which  exhibit  this  character,  it  tlius  becomes  sufficiently 
appropriate,  and,  as  far  os  it  goes,  serves  readily  to  dUtin- 
guisb  the  antelopes  from  the  goats  and  sheep,  with  which 
they  are  most  liable  to  be  confounded.  In  this  respect,  ua 
well  as  in  the  absence  of  horns  in  tho  females  of  many  spe- 
cies, they  form  an  intermediate  link  between  the  rest  of  the 
hollow-homed  ruminants  and  the  cervine  or  solid-bomoil 
family : so  nearly  indeed  do  some  species  of  antebpes  ap- 
proach to  the  deer  kind  in  general,  and  so  perfectly  similar 
are  they  in  all  their  most  prominent  and  essential  charac- 
ters, the  horns  alone  excepted,  that  it  is  often  next  to 
impossible  to  distinguish  tho  hornless  females  of  the  one 
genus  from  those  of  the  other.  In  these  cases  it  is  only  by 
sUbh  trifling  appearances  os  the  form  of  the  toil  and  ears 
and  the  quality  of  the  hair,  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  even 
a tolerable  guess  as  to  tho  genus  of  tho  indixidual . and  even 
these  criterions  are  fre<{ueiitly  fallacious,  a strong  and  con- 
lincing  proof  of  the  close  affinity  which  subsists  between 
these  two  genera,  and  of  the  propriety  w ith  which  Professor 
Pallas,  on  the  original  formation  of  the  genus  Antilope, 
considered  these  animals  as  forming  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  deer  and  the  goats,  with  the  latter  of  which  they 
bad  been  up  to  his  time  associated. 

Besides  the  suborbital  sinus,  a few  ^peeics  of  antelopes 
possess  a different  gland,  which  runs  lengthwise  between  it 
and  the  mouth,  in  a direction  for  the  most  part  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  chaffrun  or  fare  and  nose,  and  secretes  a 
dark  oily  substance ; it  is,  however,  cntirelv  external,  and 
has  no  internal  opening  like  the  lachry  mal  sinus,  nor  are 
its  Uses  better  known  than  those  of  that  organ.  It  is  like- 
wise much  less  general,  being  confined  to  a very  small 
number  of  species ; and.  as  appears  from  the  ob>enations  of 
M.  F.  Cuvier  and  Colonel  Smith,  sometimes  arcompanies 
the  lachrymal  sinus,  and  at  other  times  is  found  alone  with- 
out any  appearance  of  the  latter.  The  former  fact,  if  it  can 
be  relied  upon,  proves  at  least  that  it  is  a separate  organ, 
and  not  a mere  modification  of  the  lachrymal  sinus ; and, 

{ consequently,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  its  function, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  likewise  diflerent  Another  cha- 
racter, but  much  more  generally  found  to  distinguish  the 
antelopes  than  et'en  the  suborbital  sinus  itself,  is  derived 
from  the  inguinal  pores,  which  are  sacks  or  deep  folds  of  the 
skin,  situa^  in  the  groin,  opening  inwards,  and  secreting 
a glutinous  substance  similar  to  that  of  the  glands  already 
mentioned.  Very  few  species,  indeed,  want  these  pores, 
but  still  they  are  not  universal,  nor  can  we  form  even  a pro 
bable  conjecture  regarding  their  use.  A single  species,  the 
chamois,  (A.  rupirapra,)  has  a pit  or  fold  6(  the  skin 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  depth,  opening  externally  by  a small 
aperture  immediately  behind  each  ear,  but  not  provided 
with  a gland,  nor  appearing  to  secrete  any  matter.  Baron 
Cuvier  supposes,  with  great  probability,  that  it  was  this 
circumstance  which  gave  origin  to  tho  opinion  of  the  undent 
Greeks  and  Romans,  so  often  alluded  to  by  vElian,  Pliny, 
and  other  classical  authors,  that  goats  breathed  through 
their  cars,  an  opinion  repeated  by  Gesner,  Aldrovandus, 
and  other  writers  of  tho  middle  age,  and  which  finds  a 
parallel  among  modern  naturalists  in  the  idea  before  referred 
to,  that  deer  and  antelopes  breathe  through  their  suborbital 
sinuses. 

In  the  form  of  the  upper  lip,  an  important  character  among 
animals  which  seek  their  fo^  on  the  ground,  ami  in  which 
the  lips  and  tongue  constitute  the  only  organs  of  touch  und 
prehension,  the  antelopes  are  as  variable  und  UKiunxtant  as 
m the  other  characters  alreaily  describe<l.  Id  sonic  species 
it  forms  a broad  naked  muzzle,  as  in  the  ox ; in  others  it  is 
hairy  and  attenuated,  like  that  of  the  goat ; and  finally,  it 
sometimes  assumes  on  intermediate  form,  and  presents  a 
modification  of  both  these  characters.  The  females  arc  fur- 
nished with  cither  two  or  four  teats,  fonning  a smoll  udder; 
they  usually  bring  forth  but  one  at  a birth,  in  a few  instances 
two,  and  the  period  of  gesUtioii  differs  according  to  the 
I species.  Few  obsen'ations,  however,  have  been  recordefl 
upon  this  subject ; the  nyl-ghau,  and  some  others  of  the 
larger  H|>ecies,  are  known  to  go  with  young  about  eight 
niunths.  but  it  is  pnibable  thut  the  smaller  speries  do  not  go 
longer  than  tho  sheep  and  goal,  or  about  five  tiumihs.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  the  males  and  leiimles  in  tins  genus,  or 
indeed  among  mammalia  in  general,  di,ler  from  one  anullicr 
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ill  colour,  but  when  this  does  h^pen,  at  ia  the  instances  of 
the  nyl-^hau  and  common  Indian  antolope,  the  younf^  males 
always  aKsume  the  lemale's  colours  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  their  lives,  and  only  ({ain  the  adult  colours  of  their 
own  sex  as  they  ailvance  in  of^e. 

The  hair  of  the  antelopes  is  ^norally  short  and  smooth, 
and  of  an  equal  length  over  every  part  of  the  body ; some, 
however,  havo  manes  along  the  neck  and  on  the  Kuouldcra, 
composovl  of  long  bristly  hair,  either  growing  upright  or  re> 
Tersed  towards  the  head  as  in  the  oryx ; and  a very  few 
species,  like  the  gnu.  aro  furnished  with  a beard  on  the 
cnin  and  throat.  The  ears  are  commonly  long,  narrow,  and 
pointed,  smooth  on  the  outside  and  filled  internally  with 
long  white  hair  growing  in  five  longitudinal  lines,  with  four 
naked  black  spaces  between,  and  forming  the  appearance 
which,  in  describing  these  animals,  is  usually  denominated 
ftriaU'd.  The  tails  are  generally  short,  round  and  tufted  at 
the  extremity,  and  many  species  are  furnished  with  litllo 
tufts  of  lung  black  hair,  called  tcopa  or  knuc>brushes,  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  canons,  immediately  below 
the  carpal  joint. 

Generally  speaking,  the  antelopes  are  gregarious  and 
unite  in  large  herds,  either  permanently,  or  at  particular 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  migrating  in 
search  of  more  abundant  and  grateftil  pasturage;  some 
species,  however,  reside  in  pairs  or  small  families,  consisting 
of  an  old  male  and  one  or  more  females,  with  the  young  of 
the  two  foregoing  seasons.  They  are  always  extremely 
cautious  in  guarding  against  surprise,  placing  sentineU  in 
various  directions  about  their  feeding  ground,  to  warn  them 
of  the  approach  of  danger  whilst  graxing  or  reposing,  and 
their  vision  and  sense  of  smell  are  so  acute,  that  it  U only 
by  using  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection  tliat  the 
hunter  can  bring  them  within  range  of  the  gun.  The 
names  by  which  the  animals  themselves  are  distinguishiKl 
in  all  languages,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  have  a direct  re*^ 
ferenco  to  this  quickness  of  sight,  and  to  tlie  brilliancy  of  the 
large  blat'k  which  fonn  so  conspicuous  a feature  in  the 
antelopes,  'fhus  the  woni  dnrras,  (^opro;,)  the  Greek  and 
R4>man  name  of  the  gaselle,  or  common  Barbory  antelope,  is 
denve«l  from  the  verb  to  see.  The  common  English 

word  antelope,  which  xoologists  have  adopted  as  the  generic 
name  of  the  group,  is  a corrupt  form  of  the  term  «r0oXo4<,  em- 
ployed hy  Eustathius  to  designate  an  animal  of  this  genus, 
and  literally  signifying  bright  eyeit;  and,  according  to  the 
learned  Buchart,  'tabitha^  the  name  of  the  disciple  raised 
to  life  at  .luppa.  is  derived  from  tzebi,  the  Hebrew  name  of 
the  ntmmon  gazelle,  and  alludes  likewise  to  the  beauty  of 
her  eyes.  Among  the  Giveks  and  Romans  also,  a.s  we 
learn  from  Agalhias,  and  others,  rforrti*.  dorcalis,  and  da- 
malit,  nil  names  of  dilferont  anudopos,  were  common  names 
of  women  likewise,  hostowo*]  w ithout  doubt  on  account  of 
the  remarkable  beauty  of  their  eyes  ; and  Prosper  Alpinus, 
anrl  more  recent  travellers,  inform  us,  that  ‘ Aine  cl  czuzcl,' 
You  Aufv  the  eyex  o/  an  anieiofte,  is  the  greatest  com- 
plitnenl  which  at  the  present  day  an  oriental  admirer  can 
IKjy  to  his  mistress.  Eastern  pftetry  and  romance,  as  well  as 
the  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  abound  with  similies 
and  metaphors  taken  from  the  form  and  habits  of  these 
animals ; they  are  universally  the  images  of  gentleness  and 
timidity,  of  grace  and  llectncss.  Tho  inspired  writer  beau- 
tifully compares  the  speed  of  Asahel  to  that  of  the  wild 
gazelle ; the  Gaililes  also  are  said  to  havo  been  as  .swift  a.s 
immntain  gazelles— for  this  is  the  proper  signification  of  the 
Hebrew  wonl  tzebi,  improperly  translatoil  me  in  our  English 
version  of  the  Scriptures;  and  many  other  instances  might 
Ik^  atlduced,  both  from  sacred  ami  profonc  writers.  Through-  ' 
out  all  parts  of  the  East  the  lleetness  and  timidity  of  the  I 
antelope  tribi*  is  still  proverbial,  and  furnishes  the  Persian  ! 
ami  Arab  jsKJts  with  images  of  gentleness,  Iwrauly,  grace,  l 
and  atfection.  The  swiftest  dogs  and  horses  aro  left  far  i 
behind  in  the  pursuit  of  these  animals,  and  it  is  only  by 
stratagem  that  they  can  l>e  hunU.**!  with  success.  For  this  1 
purpose  the  haw  k or  tho  cheetah  (Jie/i\  Julmta)  is  commonly  | 
employed  in  the  East,  and  the  gvm  or  various  descriptions  of ! 
snares  and  traps  by  the  inhabitants  of  South  .-\frica.  The 
hawk,  by  attacking  tho  animal  about  the  head  and  eyes,  i 
hu^a^ses  it  and  ira|X!dos  its  flight,  till  the  hunter  has  tiino 
to  come  up  ; atid  the  cheetah,  like  tho  rest  of  the  eat  kind, 
steals  upon  it  unawares,  and  seizes  it  by  a sudden  spring 
l«forc  it  has  time  for  (light.  U.  however,  the  first  spring 
misM»sin  its  aim.  and  the  antebqe  e?ra]»cK.  t hero  is  noehiuu’t* 
of  taking  it  ufierwiinis,  uml  the  idK>elah,  irrit:ik‘d  by  disap- 


pointment, ia  toothed  only  with  contuienble  difficulty,  and 
becomes  unfit  for  tho  chose  for  some  days  afterwards.  The 
Bushmen  of  the  Capo  oAeu  destroy  vast  numbers  of  the 
antelopes  with  which  their  country  abounds,  by  poisoamg 
tho  springs  and  reservoirs  to  which  they  are  known  to  report, 
nor  i«  thu  flesh  over  known  to  bo  injured  by  this  mwle  &| 
slaughter;  they  also  shout  them  with  poisoned  arrows,  but 
in  this  case  the  parts  immediately  around  the  wound  must 
bo  cut  out  before  the  rest  of  the  body  imbibes  the  poison, 
which  would  otherwise  poiiotralo  through  it,  and  render  it 
unfit  fur  fuod. 

Africa  may  be  considered  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
antelopes.  Of  this  numerous  genus,  consisting  at  preseot 
of  nearly  seventy  dificrent  species,  upwards  of  fifty  species 
, inhabit  the  African  continent  alone,  two  or  three  are  common 
I to  it  and  Asia,  about  a dozen  species  are  peculiar  to  this 
I latter  continent,  two  inhabit  Europe,  and  one  only  is  found 
in  Uie  new  world : the  Rocky  Mountain-goat,  described  by 
' Culuncl  Smith  under  tlic  name  of  antilape  lanigeru,  be 
lungs  certainly  to  a different  genua,  and  baa  no  o&cr  cha- 
racter in  common  with  the  antelopes,  exceiit  the  round  rortn 
and  small  size  of  its  horns.  Australia  ana  Madagasi’ar  are, 
as  far  as  we  at  present  know,  completely  destitute  of  ante- 
lopes, as  indeed  they  appear  to  be  of  all  indigenous  rumi- 
nants. The  precise  nature  of  the  habitat  frequented  by 
these  animals  lias  nothing  of  a uniform  character,  but,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  different  modifications 
of  organic  structure  ol^rvable  throughout  the  genus,  differs 
according  to  tho  particular  species.  Some  frequent  the  dry 
sandy  deserts,  and  feed  upon  Uie  stunted  acacias  and 
bulbous  plants  which  spring  up  even  in  the  most  arid  litua- 
tioDs,  where  the  stony  nature  of  tho  ground  gives  a ceriaia 
degree  of  adhoronce  to  the  soil ; some  prefer  the  open  stony 
plains  the  stvpws  of  Central  Asia  and  karroos  ofSoutheru 
Africa,  where  the  grass,  though  parched,  is  still  sutlineiit 
for  their  subsistence  ; some  again  inhabit  thu  sleep  rocky 
mountains,  and  leap  from  cliff  to  cliff  with  thu  cose  and  te- 
curity  of  a wild  goat,  whilst  otlieri  are  found  only  in  the 
Uiick  and  almost  impenetrable  forests  of  tropical  coun- 
tries. 

Tho  great  extent  of  the  genus  antilope  has  obliged  zoolo- 
gists to  subdivide  it  into  u number  of  minor  groups,  or,  u 
they  are  sometimes  called,  subgoncra  ; and  some  have  es«ti 
gone  so  tar  as  to  bestow  different  nanios  upon  each  oftbcsc 
different  subdivisions.  So  long,  however,  as  these  anunal* 
arc  simply  cmisidered  as  different  species  of  a cummon 
genus,  this  latter  practice  is  neither  sanctioned  by  exampiu 
in  other  instances,  nor  productive  of  so  much  practical  uulity 
as  to  justify  an  exception  to  the  gencrul  rule  in  the  preicni. 
\Ve  shall  therefore  lie  so  far  guided  by  the  example  o( 
Baron  Cuvier,  as  to  dispense  with  the  names  imposed  u|>o(i 
I tho  different  subgonora  of  tho  genus  anteiopo,  by  Licliien- 
stein.  De  Blainvilic,  and  other  writers;  contenting  ourselvi^. 
like  the  first-nicntiuneil  eminent  zoologist,  with  desigautin); 
tho  various  subdivisions  by  appropriate  numbers,  winch 
I all  the  advantage  of  pcifoctiy  distinguishing  the  diffvrciii 
groups,  without  misleading  the  judgment  by  false  associa- 
tions, or  directing  it  to  mistaken  afDnitics  and  relations 
which  have  no  existence,  llie  too  common  consequences  al 
an  inconsiderate  application  of  vague  and  improper  term^. 
Tlic  principles  of  division  and  arrangement  which  we  shall 
adopt  are  those  which  appear  best  calculated  to  distinguisb 
the  different  groups  in  a definite  manner,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  place  in  contiguity  those  species  which  ii>o«i 
nearly  approximate  to  each  other  in  their  general  charucte» 
and  habits.  M.  Cuvier  has,  fiir  this  pumosc,  followed  the 
example  of  Peimant  and  Erxleben  by  adopting  simply  Ui« 
curvatures  of  the  horns,  and  this  method  has  indi»puUbly 
the  advantage  of  great  cleanicss  and  simplicity  ; but  it  is.  s> 
thu  same  time,  purely  arbitrary,  and  certainly  does 
arrange  the  different  species  of  antelopes  according  to  tbeii 
natural  atfinities.  Tlie  plan  of  MM.  Lichtenstein,  Ik 
Blainvilic,  and  Colonel  Smith,  is  much  superior  in  ibu 
respect,  but  is  much  more  complicated,  and  their  divisions 
ere  sometimes  vague  and  indefinitely  characterised.  B’e 
shall  endeavour  to  unite  the  advantages  of  Ixitb  systca», 
by  adopting  thoso  characters  which  are  most  constant  aad 
influential  in  each,  and  rejecting  all  those  of  a secondary  or 
variable  nature. 

1.  The  first  of  these  subgenera  or  subrlivUions  of  the 
genus  antelope,  which  has  lH^(m  denominated  anhb-ea 
pni  by  the  French  naturalists,  and  dteranocera*  by  Colonri 
Smith,  txiinprises  one  nr  |?erhnps  more  species,  remarkabU 
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for  >>emg  the  only  hollow-horned  ruminanU  in  which  these 
origans  oie  provided  with  a ana;;  or  branch  in  front,  like  the 
untlers  of  the  stag  or  roebuck : a peculiarity  of  conformation 
which,  as  well  as  the  general  Ibrm  and  habits  of  the  animals 
themselves,  assimilates  them  in  a great  measure  to  the 
deer  kind,  and  seems  to  point  them  out  as  the  natural  con- 
necting link  between  the  solid  and  hollow-homed  families  of 
ruminating  animals.  Tlieir  horns  are  of  a moderate  size, 
hollow  only  for  a short  distance  from  the  base,  and  almost 
straight  till  within  a few  inches  of  the  points,  where  they 
bend  suddenly  l>arkwards  and  form  a complete  hook,  like 
those  of  the  chamois:  from  the  root  to  this  bend  they  arc 
rough  and  scu’ m like  the  antlers  of  deer,  but  the  point  U 
black,  smooth,  and  shining,  and  the  prong  or  antler,  which 
ni  old  animals  is  situated  about  half-way  up  from  the  root  of 
the  horn,  is  short  and  compresscil,  points  fui^vards  and  a 
little  outwnrxls,  nntl  never  exceeds  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length.  The  females  are  without  horns  and  have 
four  teats,  furm-ng  a small  udder  : the  lips  are  hairy  and  at- 
tenuated like  those  of  the  goat ; there  are  neither  suborbital 
^^inns  nor  inguinal  pores  as  in  the  ^Mierality  of  tbo  antelopes, 
blit  the  fore-knees  r rurnished  with  large  and  copious 
brushes,  and  an  erect  mane  of  long  hair  runs  from  behind 
the  ears  half-wi  v down  tho  neck.  One  of  the  roost  remark- 
,able  characters  of  Ih.s  group,  and.  with  a single  exception, 
peculiar  to  U among  horned  ruminants,  consists  in  the  total 
deprivation  of  accessory  or  falso  hoofs,  another  affinity  with 
tho  solid-honied  family,  which  approximates  it  strongly  to 
the  giraffes,  and  forms  an  additional  inducement  to  place  it 
at  the  head  of  the  genus  antclopo.  These  animals  even  seem 
in  some  manner  to  connect  the  otherwise  anomalous  genera 
of  camels  and  lamas  With  tho  ordinary  ruminants,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  connect  the  hollow-homod  family  with 
the  solid-bomed,  by  means  of  the  double  affinity  whicK  they 
bear  on  the  one  hand  to  tho  deer  in  tho  form  of  their  horns, 
and  to  tlie  giraffes  on  the  other  by  the  absence  of  accessory 
hoofs ; the  latter  character  being  peculiarly  confined,  among 
ruminating  animals,  to  the  camels,  the  lamas,  the  giraffes, 
and  the  antelopes  at  present  under  consideration. 

Colonol  Bmilh  has  described  two  species  as  belonging  to  I 
this  group,  but  we  have  tho  authority  of  Dr.  Richardson,  | 
whose  experience  entitles  his  opinion  to  great  weight,  for  > 
considering  the  nntilope  patmata  of  that  author,  a species 
foundetl  upon  the  inspection  of  a pair  of  horns  in  the  Museum  j 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  as  nothing  more  than  a very  old 
specimen  of  the  common  species,  A.  fttrei/fr.  The  same 
naturalist  considers  the  present  group  (and  though  it  con- 
sists of  a single  krKiwn  species  only,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  plains  of  Mexico  and  California  contain  one,  if  not  two 
di^rent  species)  to  comprise  the  animals  long  since  de- 
scribed by  Hernandez  under  the  generic  name  of  Mazama  : 
and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  one  of  tho  species  so  denomi- 
nated by  the  Spanish  author  very  closely  resembles  tho  A. 
furdfer ; bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  expressly  assured 
by  Hernandez  himself  that  the  antient  Mexicans  compre- 
hended all  the  deer  kind  under  this  term,  and  the  yanuus 
descriptions  which  he  gives  afterwards  clearly  refer  to  solid- 
homed  ruminants.  The  pmng-bomed  antelope  seems  there- 
fore to  have  been  associated  with  the  deer,  on  account  of  its 
branched  horns ; but  whether  the  animal  referred  to  by  Her- 
nandez be  the  same  as  that  which  is  known  to  the  west  of' 
the  great  lakes  is  a question  to  be  determined  by  future 
obseners.  The  only  s^cios  of  which  we  have  any  certain 
knowledge  at  present  is — 

1.  The  Phonobuck,  (A.  furcifer.  Ham.  Smith.)  called 
eabrte  by  the  Canadian  votfogeurft  and  the  goat  by  the  fur- 
traders.  This  animal  measures  four  feet  four  inches  from 
the  nose  to  tho  root  of  the  tail ; its  height  is  three  feet  at  the 
shoulder,  and  the  some  at  the  eroup ; the  ears  are  upwards 
six  inches  long,  and  the  tail  about  four  and  a-faalf.  The 
boms  rise  perpendicularly  iVom  the  skull,  immediately  above 
the  orbits ; they  spread  outwards,  and  are  perfectly  straight 
till  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  points,  where  they  curve 
suddenly  backwards  and  inwards,  forming  a small  hook,  like 
those  oi  tho  chamois.  Tho  prong  is  situated  upon  their 
anterior  face,  and  in  adult  animals,  about  half-way  up  fVom 
the  root ; below  it  the  horns  are  strongly  compiessed,  rough 
and  scabrous  or  pearly,  like  tho  antlers  of  deer ; above  it 
they  are  round,  bWk,  and  polished.  The  prong  itself  is 
also  very  much  compressed  ; it  is  little  more  than  an  inch  in 
length,  and  points  forwards,  upwanls,  and  a little  outwards. 
The  ears  sre  long,  narrow,  and  pointed ; the  tail  short  and 
bushy;  the  eye  largo  and  lively;  the  limbs  long  and 
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slender;  and  the  whole  form  and  ^pearance  of  tho  animal 
pt-cuHarly  graceful  and  elegant.  The  head,  ears,  and  legs 
ore  covered  with  short  c-lose  hair  of  the  common  description, 
but  that  of  the  body  is  long  and  padded,  and  of  a texture 
altogether  different  from  that  of  other  aiiiinals.  It  is  tubular 
or  hollow  aTthin  like  the  (bather  of  a bird,  but  so  brittle  and 
devoid  of  elasticity  that  it  snaps  with  the  smallest  effort,  and, 
when  pressed  between  the  finger  and  ihutnh,  crushes  like  a 
reed  and  never  regains  its  original  form.  It  stands  directly 
out  at  right  angles  to  the  hide,  is  about  two  inches  long  on 
the  back,  sides,  and  buttocks,  but  from  the  cars  half-way 
down  tho  neck  it  exceeds  six  inches  in  length,  and  forms  an 
erect  mane,  equally  conspicuous  in  both  sexes.  On  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  shoulders,  back,  and  hips,  it  is  of  a 
uniform  fawn  colour  for  half  an  inch  at  the  point,  and  light- 
blue  with  a tinge  of  rose-colour  at  the  root ; on  the  sides, 
chest,  and  belly,  the  latter  colour  prevails  at  tho  root,  and 
the  point  is  of  a pure  and  shining  while.  The  extremities 
are  uniform  light  fawn-colour  tlmmghout.  except  on  the  in- 
terior of  the  fine-arms  and  thighs,  which  are  while.  A 
broad  disk  of  pure  white  also  surrounds  the  tail,  and  passes 
over  the  croup,  and  the  throat  is  likewise  marked  with  two 
transverse  bands  of  the  same  rnhiur.  This  is  tho  winter 
dress  of  the  animal ; but  Dr.  Richardson,  who  has  well  de- 
scribed it  in  his  Fauna  DoreaU-  Americana,  infomis  us  that 
in  summer  when  the  new  coat  appears,  it  has  at  first  the 
ordinary  texture  and  appearance  of  common  hair,  and  that 
it  only  assumes  the  appearances  here  described  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  cold  season. 

Tho  prongbuck  inhabits  all  the  western  parts  of  North 
America  from  the  53°  of  north  latitude  to  the  plains  of 
Mexico  and  California,  that  is,  presuming  this  species  to  be 
the  Mazama  of  Hernandez  : it  is  parti<-ularly  numerous  on 
the  banks  of  the  soulhcm  branch  of  the  Saskatchew  an,  and 
on  the  upper  plains  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  a small  herd 
annually  visits  the  neiglibourhoofl  of  Carlton  House,  w here 
a few  individuals  even  linger  throughout  the  winter.  They 
are  gregarious,  frequent  the  open  plains  and  bills  of  mode- 
' rate  height,  never  inhabit  closely^wuoded  districts,  and 
migrate  from  north  to  south  according  to  the  season.  When 
the  ground  is  clear,  their  speed  surpasse.s  that  of  most  other 
animals,  but  a good  horse  easily  outstrips  them  after  a slight 
fall  of  snow;  they  are  extremely  curious,  and  tho  Indians, 
and,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Godman,  even  the  wolves, 
know  how  to  take  advantage  of  their  curiosity  to  get  within 
reach  of  them,  by  crouching  down,  and  moving  forwanls,  or 
stopping  alternately.  The  antelopes  wheel  round  and  round 
the  object  of  their  attention,  decreasing  their  distance  at 
every  turn,  till  at  Inst  they  approach  sufficiently  near  to  bo 
shot  or  captured.  This  habit  renders  them  an  easy  prey, 
but  as  their  flesh  is  not  much  esteemed  by  the  Indians,  they 
are  only  luinte<l  in  times  of  scarcity.  The  females  pn^ditce 
one,  and  occasionally  two  kids  early  in  the  month  of  .June. 

II.  The  second  group  of  tho  genus  antelope  is  equally 
without  lachrymal  sinuses,  inguinal  pores,  or  horns  in  the 
female  sex,  and  has  hairy  lips  like  the  group  already  de- 
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ffcribml ; but  tho  females  have  only  two  teats,  the  knees  arc 
ilostituie  of  bruihei,  and  the  hums  arc  simple,  and  without 
the  braiu'h  which  so  prominently  characterises  those  of  the 
imm^buck.  This  division  likewise  consists,  at  present,  but 
of  a single  species,  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  HcKlgson,  the 
Hrilish  resident  at  the  court  uf  Katmandoo  in  Ncpaul,  and 
described  in  the  Procce<lii)gs  of  the  Zoological  Society.  It  is 

2.  The  Chiru,  {A.  H»dxionh\  Abel,)  believed  to  be  the 
unicorn  of  the  Bhotias,  and  suppoi^  by  Colonel  Smith  to 
be  the  animal  which  AiUan  describes  under  the  name  of 
bemoM,  (see  also  Homer.  Jliad,  x.  361.)  an  opinion  founded 
upon  very  slight  and  not  easily  tenable  grounds.  The 
wWe  length  uf  this  animal,  from  the  mu/.zlo  to  tho  root 
uf  the  tail,  is  about  five  feet,  its  height  three  feet ; the 
tail  is  eight  inches  long : the  head,  frum  the  nose  to  the 
ruot  of  the  horns,  nine  ; the  ears  four  inches,  and  the  horns, 
measured  along  the  curves,  upwards  of  two  feet.  Tlicse 
grow  upright  from  the  skull,  are  strongly  compressed  on 
the  sides,  bend  slightly  backwanls  at  first,  and  afterwards 
point  gradually  furwanls,  thus  assuming  a lyrated  form,  but 
less  strongly  marked  than  in  tho  common  gazelle ; they  arc 
surrounded,  to  within  six  inches  uf  the  puints,  witit  fh>m 
fifteen  to  twenty  onnuli.  fumiing  prominent  knobs  in  front, 
but  more  obscure  on  the  sides  and  rear:  the  last  six  inches 
are  smooth  and  round,  and  the  points  rather  attenuated. 
The  legs  are  long  and  slender,  but  the  symmetry  of  the 
head  is  destroyed  by  two  large  fleshy  tumours  about  half 
tlie  slzo  of  a hen*s  egg,  which  grow  close  to  the  outer  mar- 
gins uf  (he  nostrils,  as  well  as  by  a profusion  of  bristly  hair 
which  surrounds  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  body  is  fur- 
nished with  two  different  kinds  of  hair,  a long  external  coat 
of  the  usual  quality,  and  a short  interior  one  of  fine  close 
wool.  Tlio  prevalent  colour  of  the  latter  is  unifurm  greyish- 
blue,  and  the  outer  coat  is  likewise  of  the  same  colour  at  tho 
base,  but  it  Is  tipped  with  recldish-fawn.  and  thus  gives  the 
whole  of  the  upper  parts  a tawny  hue.  through  i^ich  the 
lower  tinge  is  but  faintly  vUible.  The  belly  and  interior  of 
the  Hmbs  arc  white,  the  nose  and  fore  black,  and  a dark 
brown  band  passes  down  the  front  of  each  leg. 

The  chiru.  according  to  the  information  obtained  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  inhabits  the  elevatorl  plains  of  Thibet,  but  never 
approaches  (he  mountains,  and  is  altogether  unknown  on 
the  Indian  side  of  the  great  Himalayan  chain.  It  is  grega* 
nous,  residing  in  herds  of  many  hundreds  on  the  open  ' 
plains,  extremely  shy  and  difiicult  to  approach,  posting  sen- 
tinels in  all  directions  where  the  herd  feeds  or  reposes,  and 
dying  with  astonishing  velocity  on  the  first  alarm  or  intima> 
tion  of  danger.  When  brought  to  bav,  however,  the  males 
defend  themselves  with  courage,  ami  in  confinement  arc 
sometimes  mischievous,  and  sliould  be  always  approachcfl 
with  a considerable  degree  of  caution.  Like  most  other 
ruminants,  they  arc  extremely  fund  of  salt,  and  during  the 
summer  months  unite  in  large  herds  to  visit  the  beds  of  this 
mineral,  which  abound  throughout  Thibet,  advancing  under 
the  guidance  of  an  experienced  leader,  and  as  usual  posting 
sentinels  to  prevent  surprise. 

III.  The  third  group  of  antelopes,  comprehending  more 
particularly  the  animal  to  which  tne  name  is  originally  and 
properly  assigned,  is  distinguished  from  the  two  former 
groups  by  the  possession  of  lai^  suborbital  sinuses,  and  by- 
round  annulated  horns,  assuming  more  or  less  of  a spiral 
fonn.  but  equally  confined  to  the  male  sex.  These  animals 
have  likewise  large  inguinal  pores,  and  hairy,  attenuated 
lips:  the  females  are  provided  with  two  or  four  teats,  and 
tho  knees  of  all  the  spwies.  except  one,  are  furnished  with 
brushes  of  long  stiff  hair.  They  inhabit  different  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  prefer  the  open  stony  plains  and  steppes, 
live  in  families  consisting  of  an  old  male  and  a variable 
number  of  females,  with  me  young  of  the  two  or  three  pre- 
ceding seasons,  and  occasionally  unite  into  flocks  of  many 
thousand  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  migration.  The 
best-known  species  of  this  division,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
genus,  is 

3.  The  Sasin  or  Common  Antrlop*,  (A.  c^rrirapra^ 
Pallas.)  remarkable  for  the  form  and  beauty  of  its  horns, 
which  compose  a spiral  of  two  or  more  turns,  accuitling  to 
the  age  of  the  animal.  This  beautiful  animal  is,  when  full 
grown,  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  and  a half 
nigh  at  the  shoulder:  the  head,  measured  from  the  nose  to 
the  root  of  the  horn,  is  seven  inches  long,  the  cars  five  and 
a half,  and  the  tail,  without  the  hair,  six  inches.  The  legs 
are  long  and  delicate,  the  lx)dy  round,  but  light,  and  well  j 
formed,  the  head  small  the  eye  large,  lively,  and  expressive.  I 
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the  cars  long  and  cylindrical,  the  suborbital  sinus  psrtiru* 
larly  developed,  and  in  continual  motion,  and  the  bom* 
forming  a complete  spiral  of  two  or  three  turns,  wrinkled  at 
the  base,  distinctly  annulated  in  the  middle,  and  smooth  for  a 
couple  of  inches  next  the  points.  The  females,  and  young 
males  for  the  first  three  years  of  their  age.  are  of  a uniforxr 
tawny-brown  on  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  with  a bffht 
silvery  band  passing  longitudinally  from  the  ahoulder  to  the 
hips,  about  six  inches  below  the  spine,  on  either  side;  tbe 
breast,  belly,  and  interior  of  tbe  rore-anns  and  Uiigbs  ire 
while  : as  is  likewise  the  under  surface  of  the  tail,  which  is 
rather  broad,  and  furnished  with  a small  tuft  of  black  hairs 
at  the  extremity.  After  their  third  year,  the  males  begin  to 
assume  the  adiilt  colours  of  their  sex,  and  gradtully  dweo 
on  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  till  they  finally  become 
almost  entirely  black  above  and  white  beneath,  the  nose,  lips 
and  a large  circle  round  each  eye  being  likewise  white,  but 
tbe  light  bands  of  tbe  sides  completmy  obliterated.  The 
hair  is  uniformly  short  and  close  over  the  whole  head,  body, 
and  extremities,  except  on  the  knees,  which  are  furnish^ 
with  lulls  of  long  bristles,  forming  small  knee-brushes. 

The  sasins  are  so  swift  that  it  is  useless  toslipgreyhound» 
after  them,  as,  unless  taken  by  surprise,  which  their  extrenw 
precaution  seldom  allows,  it  is  impossible  to  overtake  ihcio. 
and  experience  has  convinced  tlie  Indian  sportsmen  that  the 
d(^  arc  more  likely  to  be  injured  in  Uie  chase  than  the 
game.  The  bounds  also  which  these  animals  occasu'nsll) 
take,  either  for  their  own  amusement  or  over  tbe  long  gras* 
when  pursued,  are  said  to  he  almost  inconceivable.  Captain 
IVilUamson,  in  his  splendid  work  on  the  ff'Vd  Sportt  o/ thf 
East,  assures  us  that  ho  has  seen  an  old  buck  antelope  Ici'i 
a herd  of  females  over  a net  at  least  eleven  feet  high,  md 
that  they  frequently  vault  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet,  and  pass  over  ten  or  twelve  vards  at  a single  bound. 
They  reside  on  the  open  plains  of  India,  where  they  ran  »ee 
to  a great  distance  in  every  direction,  live  in  large  famihes 
i of  ftom  five  or  ten  to  fifty  or  sixty  grown  females  to  a single 
; male,  and  when  they  feed,  or  lie  down  to  ruminate,  detach  a 
I number  of  the  young  bucks  to  a distance  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  on  every  side,  to  watch  over  the  common  safoty. 
Nothing  escapee  the  notice  of  these  careful  sentinels : every 
bush  or  tuft  of  grass  tliat  might  be  suspected  to  conceal  an 
enemy  is  strictly  and  attentively  examined,  amd  on  the  first 
I alarm  the  whole  herd  betakes  itself  to  flight,  folloviofr 
I closely  in  the  footsteps  of  tbe  old  buck,  and  is  soon  beyond 
! tbe  reach  of  pursuit.  The  venison  is  dry  and  unsavoury, 
and  being  hold  in  small  esteem,  consequently  bolds  out 
no  inducement  either  to  the  occasional  sportsman  or  to 
the  professional  Indian  hunter.  The  species  extends  over 
every  pan  of  India,  from  the  borders  of  Persia  to  the 
most  eastern  parts  of  which  Europeans  have  any  distinct 
knowledge.  It  is  found  on  rocky,  open  plains,  avoids  woody 
localities  and  the  thick  rover  of  the  forc.\t,  nor  is  th-'r* 
any  certainty  of  it.s  existing  beyond  tbe  limits  of  Irilia. 
though  many  zoologists,  frum  Ray  to  Hamilton  Smith,  arc 
of  opinion  that  it  likewise  mhabils  some  parts  of  .ifrin 
The  fakirs  and  dervishes  polish  tho  horns  and  furm  ihcco 
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into  a kind  of  ofi*en:iive  arms  bv  uniting;  them  at  the  base ; 
these  they  wear  at  their  girdles  in>>tead  of  swords  and 
daggers,  which  their  vows  and  religious  character  prevent 
them  from  using. 

4.  The  Saiga  (A.  colu$,  H.  Smith)  is  the  only  species  ol 
real  antelope  which  inhabits  any  part  of  Europe ; tlie  oha- 
xnois,  though  al^  considered  as  belonging  to  this  genus, 
is  really  an  intermediate  species,  partaking  equally  of  the 
characters  of  tlie  antelopes  and  the  goats.  The  sise  of  the 
saiga  h about  erjual  to  that  of  the  fallow  deer,  the  length 
being  four  feet : but  the  form  of  the  body  more  nearly  ro- 
Kcmbles  that  of  the  sheep,  being  round  and  hea>7,  with  a 
large  heiul  and  sliort  slender  limbs,  and  the  whole  propor- 
tions of  the  animal  want  the  usual  grace  and  elegance  whkdi 
roromonly  characterise  the  nntelojie  tribes.  The  nose  is 
large,  swollen,  and  cartilaginous,  like  that  of  the  elk;  it  is 
marked  above  by  deep  transverse  furrows  or  wrinkles,  and, 
from  its  great  sire  and  protuberaheo.  compels  the  animal  to 
go  backwards  whilst  feeding.  The  nusthls  are  large  and 
open,  the  ears  of  a mo<lcrnte  she,  the  tail  from  throe  to  four 
inches  in  length,  and  the  laohrvmnl  sinuses  much  smaller 
than  in  the  Indian  antelope.  The  hair  is  uniformly  long 
and  flowing  over  the  whole  body,  of  a greyish-yellow  colour 
in  summer,  and  greyish-white  in  winter  on  the  upper  parts, 
and  white  beiiea^  at  all  seasons:  the  knees  are  furnished 
with  small  brushes.  The  horns  of  the  male  arc  longer  than 
the  head ; they  are  semi-transparent  and  of  a light  yellow 
colour,  which  causes  them  to  be  much  sought  after  hy  the 
Russians  and  Chinese  for  the  purpose  of  making  combs, 
lanterns,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  economy  ; tneir  form 
:.s  intermediate  between  that  of  the  spiral-homed  and  Ivrated 
groups,  being  distinctly  twisted  upon  their  axis,  though 
w ithout  exhibiting  the  complete  spiral  threads  which  cha- 
racterise the  boms  of  the  Indian  antelope. 

.The  saiga  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (book  vii.  p.  312. 
Casaub.)  under  the  name  of  colu*  (kuXoc)  ; the  Polish  name 
of  the  animal,  fulak,  a]^ars  to  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  name  in  Strabo.  The  Tartars  cull  it  ukkak  and  the 
Turks  akim,  which  come  so  near  to  the  Hebrew  word  akko, 
translated  wild  goat  in  our  English  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  sacred  writers 
alluded  to  this  animal.  In  autumn  the  saigas  unite  into 
large  Hocks,  composed  sometimes  of  many  thousand  indivi- 
duals, and  migrate  southwanl  in  search  of  a milder  climate 
and  more  abundant  pasturage ; they  return  northward  in 
small  families  about  the  commencement  or  middle  of  spring, 
and  generally  keep  about  the  vicinity  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
as  they  drink  a ;*rcat  deal,  and,  as  wc  arc  credibly  assured, 
^ sucking  the  water  through  their  large  o|>en  nostrils. 
This  last  fact  is  also  stated  by  Strabo.  They  like  to  feed 
upon  acrid,  saline,  and  aromatic  plant.«,  and  grow  very 
fat  during  the  summer  season,  but  their  flesh  acquires 
a disagreeable  taste  from  the  nature  of  their  food,  and 
l>e  allowed  to  cool  after  crooking  before  it  is  Ht  to 
be  eaten.  The  females  are  gravid  about  six  months,  from 
the  end  of  Noveml>er  to  tho  end  of  May ; they  drop  their 
kids  soon  after  their  return  northward  in  the  spring,  and 
commonly  produce  one,  rarely  two,  at  a birth.  They  inhabit 
iheupen  steppes  and  deserts  from  the  Danube  to  the  Irtish 
eastwards,  and  os  far  north  os  54^  of  latitude,  end  are 
found  in  Poland,  Moldavia,  about  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Caspian  Sea,  in  Siberia,  and  in  Northern  Persia.  Their 
eye-sight  is  said  to  be  defective  from  the  reflection  of  the 
dry  arid  plains  upon  which  they  mostly  reside ; and,  though 
amazingly  swift  for  a shortdistance,  they  are  soon  exhausted 
and  easily  run  down.  They  are  hunted  principally  for  the 
sake  of  their  horns  and  skins,  the  latter  of  whicli,  particularly 
those  of  the  kids,  are  much  valued  for  the  manufacture  of 
gloves.  The  hunters  must  always  take  care  to  approach 
them  against  the  wind,  as  their  sense  of  smell  is  remarkably 
acute.  With  all  these  precautions  it  is  often  impossible  to 
get  within  shot  of  these  animals,  as,  like  many  other  grega- 
rious species  of  antelope,  they  take  care,  whilst  feodiug  or 
reposing,  to  place  sentinels  in  different  directions  round 
their  encampment  to  w.nm  them  of  the  approach  of  danger. 
The  females,  according  to  the  traveller  Gmelin,  have  four 
teds,  hut  it  is  not  always  safe  to  rely  upon  the  ubseiv  alions 
of  this  writer. 

5.  The  DzxgBN  (.-I.  guUurnsa,  Pallas),  the  hoang  youg, 
whang  yang,  or  yellow  goat  of  the  Chinese,  is  about  tlie 
same  size  as  the  species  last  describesl,  lieing  nearly  four 
feet  and  a half  in  length,  and  two  feet  six  inches  high  at  tUe 
shoulder  ; the  body  also  is  large  and  corpulent,  and  the  legs 
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shorter  than  is  common  to  the  antelopes  in  general;  the 
horns  are  black,  lyrate<l  and  marked  to  withui  a sliort  dis- 
tance of  their  points  with  prominent  transverse  rings ; the 
suborbital  sinuses  are  small;  the  larynx  large  and  salient, 
forming,  paiticnlarly  in  the  old  bucks,  a prominent  lump  on 
the  throat ; upon  the  prepuce  of  the  same  sex  there  is  like- 
wise situated  a bag  about  the  size  of  a ben  s egg,  which  con« 
tains  a waxy  substance  similar  to  that  produced  in  the  ana- 
logous organ  of  the  musk  animal,  but  witliout  any  kind  of 
odour ; the  tail  is  short,  and  the  knees  furnished  with 
small  bunches  of  hair,  but  scarcely  sufhciently  long  and 
distinct  to  merit  the  name  of  brushes ; the  summer  coat  is 
of  a greyish  fawn-colour  above,  and  white  beneath  ; that  of 
winter  almost  cntirelv  white,  being  tinged  but  slightly  with 
a greyish-yellow  shade  on  the  back  and  sides.  The  females 
resemble  the  mules  in  colour,  but  ore  rather  of  smaller  size, 
and  without  honis ; they  want  the  sack  on  the  abdomen 
and  have  two  teats. 

The  dzercns  inhabit  the  dry  arid  deserts  of  Central  Asia, 
Thibet,  China,  and  southern  Siberia;  particularly  the  great 
desert  of  Gobi,  and  prefer  the  most  sandy  and  stony  plains, 
feeding  upon  such  scanty  herbage  as  these  localities  supply, 
and  avoiding  water,  to  which  they  appear  to  entertain  a 
marked  aversion.  They  ore  remarkably  swift,  take  prodi- 
gious leaps,  and,  when  frightened,  will  occasionally  pass 
over  twenty  or  twenly-Hvc  feel  at  a single  bound.  In  spring 
and  suTTuncr  they  form  small  families  which  live  apart  from 
one  another,  but,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  unite  into  large 
Hocks,  always  under  tho  guidance  of  an  experienced  old 
buck.  They  never  run.  even  when  pursued,  in  a confused 
crowd,  but  form  single  Hies,  and  follow  closely  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  leader ; they  rarely  emit  any  voice ; when 
taken  are  easily  tamed,  and  indeed  appear  to  have  rather  a 
preilileclioD  for  the  domestic  state,  ol\en  mixing  with  Hocks 
of  sheep,  and  approaching  human  habitations  during  the 
severity  of  the  winter  season  : their  flesh  is  tender  and  well 
tasted,  and  they  form  a favourite  object  of  chase  with  the 
Moguls  and  Tartars.  Thu  gestation  of  the  females  conti- 
nues from  December  till  the  middle  of  June,  and  they  pro- 
duce but  a single  kid  at  a birth,  which  grows  slowly,  and  is 
long  in  arriving  at  maturity.  During  tho  first  year  the 
young  males  have  neither  horns  nor  any  appearance  of  the 
protuberance  on  the  throat  from  which  the  speciHc  name  of 
gutturosa  is  derived  ; but  these  organs  are  gradually  more 
and  more  developed  in  proportion  as  the  animal  advances  in 
age,  till  at  last,  m very  old  animals,  the  laryngal  protuber- 
ance attains  the  dimensions  of  five  inches  in  length  by  three 
in  breadth,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  a large  and  de- 
formed goitre.  The  females  differ  from  the  males  by  the 
absence  of  this  protuberance  as  well  as  by  the  want  of  horns. 
Gmelin  denies  lire  antipathy  to  water  which  Mcsserschmid 
attributes  to  this  species,  and  aHirms  that,  when  pursued, 
the  dzercns  do  not  hesitate  to  throw  themselves  into  the  first 
river  they  meet  with,  and  that  they  swim  remarkably  well. 
The  physical  nature  of  the  arid  sandy  plains  which  they 
frequent,  in  preference  to  all  other  situations,  may  proliably 
have  given  rise  to  this  presumed  antipathy  to  an  element 
which  they  seldom  encounter,  as  well  as  to  the  marked  an- 
tipathy to  woody  localities  likewise  attributevl  to  them,  trees 
and  rivers  being  equally  unknown  in  the  indigenous  habitats 
of  these  animals. 

6.  The  Pallah  (A.  metampw,  Lichtenstein)  is  a mag- 
nificent species  of  South  Africa,  discovered  by  Professor 
Lichtenstein  during  bis  travels  in  Caffraria,  and  since  found 
in  the  Booshuana  country  on  the  elevated  plains  of  Latakoo, 
by  Trutcll,  Somerville,  and  Burcholl.  It  is  upwards  of  four 
feet  and  a half  in  length  from  the  nose  to  the  origin  of 
the  tail,  and  three  feet  high  at  tho  shoulder ; the  horns  have 
an  irregular  lyrate  tendency,  bending  first  forwards  and 
very  much  outwards,  then  with  a large  circular  sweep  in- 
wards, and  filially  pointing  forward  again,  approaching 
within  three  inches  of  one  another  at  tlie  tips,  after  being 
nearly  a foot  distant  in  tho  middle:  they  are  about  twenty 
inches  long  in  adult  animals,  and  surrounded  fur  two-thirds 
of  their  length  with  irregular  rings,  often  splitting  into  two, 
and  forming  prominent  knobs  uii  the  front  of  tlie  hum,  but 
frequently  obliterated,  and  always  le>s  strongly  marked  on 
the  sides,  which  arc  sUghtly  comurcssed.  In  the  beautiful 
drawing  of  this  unimul  given  in  Duiiicl  s A/n'rati  Scenery, 
the  horns  are  represented  with  an  unnatural  angular  Itend, 
which  has  misle<l  many  descrilKTs,  and  caused  even  Colonel 
Smith  to  describe  them  as  forming  an  obtuse  angular  bend, 
though  he  has  liimseU'  given  an  accurate  drawing  of  tho 
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p*ir  which  we  have  here  described,  and  which  certainly 
exhibit  no  appearance  of  the  sudden  angle  attributed  to 
them,  which  probably  arose  from  the  particular  position 
in  which  Mr.  DanieVs  figure  was  drawn.  The  horns  for  a 
third  of  their  length  towards  the  points  are  black,  smooth, 
and  polished.  The  head,  back,  flanks,  and  outer  surface  of 
the  legs  and  tail  aro  of  a deep  rufous  colour ; the  lips,  eye* 
brows,  interior  of  the  ears,  bresst,  belly,  interior  of  the 
thighs  and  arras,  and  the  region  below  the  tail,  white ; the 
back  is  marked  longitudinally  by  a band  of  deep  shining 
black,  which  divides  on  the  croup  and  passes  down  along 
each  hip  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  separating  the  pure  white 
of  the  buttocks  and  interior  of  the  thighs  from  the  general 
rufous  colour  of  the  upper  parts;  the  outside  of  the  knee 
and  heel  are  likewise  marked  by  brilliant  black  spoU,  which 
contrast  strongly  with  the  general  rust-colour  of  the  extre- 
mities. and  from  which  the  animal  derives  its  specific  name 
of  meiampM.  The  ear*  are  very  long,  particularly  in  the 
females,  which  are  without  horns,  and  of  a smaller  siso  than 
the  males,  but  similar  in  other  respMts  ; the  ear*  are  co- 
vered on  the  outside  with  short  rod  hair,  bordered  and  tipped 
with  black,  and  the  knee*  are  without  brushes.  We  are 
as  yet  very  imperfectly  acquamted  with  the  character*  of 
this  magnificent  specie*  of  antelope,  so  that  it  is  not  without 
considerable  doub^  and  only  on  the  authority  of  Colonel 
Smith,  that  we  venture  to  include  it  in  the  present  group. 

The  pallah  inhabit*  Caffraria  and  the  country  of  the  Ba- 
ehapins  or  Booshuanas,  never  descending  farther  south  than 
the  Koosges  valley  in  the  one  direction,  and  the  Kamhanni 
mountains  in  the  other.  They  reside  on  the  open  plains  in 
families  of  six  or  eight  individuals,  run  with  amazing  swift- 
nets,  and  occasionally  leap  like  the  springbuck,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Burchell,  thev  much  resemble  in  their  ge- 
neral habiU  and  manner*,  ^hev  are  extremely  numerous 
on  the  elevated  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I^takoo,  and 
constitute  a favourite  object  of  the  chase  with  the  natives,  as 
their  flesh,  though  deficient  in  fat,  is  wcU-tasted  and  whole- 
some. Pa/Jah  or  phaala  is  the  Bachapin  name  of  the 
animal,  bu*  the  mixed  HottentoU,  who  travel  into  that 
eountry  from  the  Cape,  distinguish  it  by  the  Dutch  term 
roodebok  or  redbuek,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  colour  of 
its  hair. 

IV.  The  fourth  subdivision  or  group  of  antelopes  contains 
a single  species,  which  differ*  from  the  last  group  principally 
by  it*  small  size,  short  straight  horns,  knees  without  brushes, 
and  in  the  females  being  provided  with  four  teats.  The 
upper  lip  is  Itairy  and  attenuated  ; the  lachrymal  sinuses 
open  externally  by  small  circular  apertures,  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  there  are  no 
inguinal  pore*. 

7.  The  Mapoqua.  (A.  Saitiana^  Blainville.)  This  U per- 
hap*  the  smallest  of  all  homed  animals,  being  scarcely  the 
size  of  a good  Enudish  h ire.  It  measure*  two  feet  in  length 
from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  about  fourteen 
inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  tho  height  at  the  croup 
being  about  an  inch  more.  The  length  of  the  bead  from 


the  note  to  the  ear  is  five  inches,  that  of  the  horns  three, 
the  cars  are  two  inches  and  three-quarters  long,  and  the 
tail  an  inch  and  a half.  The  boms  of  the  male  are  situated 
in  tho  plane  of  the  forehead ; they  are  very  sharp-pointed, 
almost  insensibly  bent  outwards  and  forwards,  provided  on 
the  inner  anterior  margin  with  a prominent  snarp  ridge, 
which  runs  from  tlie  base  to  within  a quarter  of  an  inch  of 
the  points,  and  aimulaled  for  about  two-thirds  of  their  length 
from  the  rooU.  The  females  are  without  horns,  but  have, 
in  common  with  the  males,  a tuft  of  long  stiff  hair  standing 
upright  from  the  crown  of  the  bcotl,  sud  forming  a small 
crest,  particularly  remarkable  in  the  females,  from  their  ooi 
being  furnished  with  horns;  the  hair  on  all  other  parts  of 
the  l^y  is  short,  close,  and  smooth,  exce|>t  on  the  hiud&oe 
of  the  hips  and  thiglis,  whore  it  is  rather  longer,  and  rt- 
diatos  outwards  and  round  tho  tail,  its  pure  while  colour 
contrasting  agreeably  with  tho  colours  of  the  croup  and 
thighs;  (lie  face,  forehead,  and  legs  a*  well  as  (lie  tuft  of 
long  hair  between  the  Iioni*.  arc  of  a bright  and  deep  red, 
as  ore  likewise  the  back*  of  the  ears:  tlie  neck,  sbouldm, 
Usnks,  rump,  and  outsides  of  the  thighs,  are  of  a clear  m' 
colour,  like  that  of  the  American  grey  squirrels,  each  batr 
being  aiiuulated  willi  alternate  riug*  of  black  and  while : 
the  back,  from  the  shoulders  to  the  rump,  is  a deep  reddish 
brown,  and  the  breast,  belly,  interior  of  the  fore-arms  tod 
thighs,  and  hinder  surface  of  the  hips,  of  the  most  pure  oo- 
mixed  white,  forming  altogether  a variety,  clearness  and 
brilliancy  of  colouring  raady  met  witli  among  quadrupeds: 
Uie  tail  i*  very  short,  being  in  fai’t  little  more  than  a mere 
stump ; the  ears  are  round  and  nearly  the  length  of  (be 
Isoms;  the  hoof*  small,  well-formed,  and.  like  the  boms,  of 
a deep  hUck  colour ; the  forehead  is  pt'rfectly  fist,  and  tbe 
head  is  compressvd  suddenly  below  tho  eyes,  and  tapers  los 
small  and  attenuated  snout ; tbe  legs  are  long  in  proponion 
to  tho  weight  of  the  body,  sml  so  small  that  tliey  srarrely 
equol  the  little  finger  in  thickness. 


[The  MAiloqus,  4I.  SiMna-l 

The  madoqua  is  found  in  all  part*  of  Abyssinis.  where  il 
was  originally  noticed  by  Bruce,  who  discovered  it  in  ihe 
country  about  the  source*  of  the  Abawi  or  eastern  brsneb  01 
the  Nile.  Mr.  Salt  afterwards  procured  specimens  in  the 
mountains  of  Tigr^,  and  sent  the  horns  and 
British  Museum,  where  they  were  observed  by  Dc  Blainnlk, 
and  described  under  the  specific  name  of  Antilope  SaUtatta, 
in  compliment  to  the  distinguished  traveller  who 
them.  More  recently  complete  specimens  have  been  brought 
to  Euiope  by  Ruppel,  and  Hemprich  and  Ebrenberg.  *n 
the  species  has  been  well  described  and  beautifully 
both  by  these  travellers  and  in  the  Duratelltmg  nfuer  OofT 
tcenig  bekannter  Sfiugethiere  of  Professor  Lichten*t«n. 
Little  is  known  regarding  the  habits  of  this  specie  I*  •* 
said  to  live  in  pairs  in  mountainous  ^ricts ; and 
informs  us  that  many  of  tho  Abyssinians  object  to  ‘ 
flesh,  from  a superstitious  belief  of  it*  being  often  found  u> 
the  society  of  monkeys  and  baboons. 

V.  The  fifth  group  comprises  two  specie*  at  prcf-chtj^ 
imperfectly  known,  and  introduced  into  the  present  trtwt: 
on  the  authoritv  of  (Lionel  Hamilton  Smith,  the  only  os* 
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Ciirnlist  ^^ho  \\a*  bilbcrto  obbcrved  aivi  dearriUed  them. 
They  arc  lUdtin^ulshed  by  mnderate^y-sized  lyTated  homfi, 
eoiirinod,  as  in  tbc  (froups  already  described,  to  the  male 
«ex  : by  lart^  suborbital  <>r  lachrymary  sinu^,  by  brushes 
on  tbo  knees,  two  teats  in  the  females,  and  probably  inguinal 
p«)rea : Init  the  fonn  of  their  upper  lip  dilTers  from  that  of  all 
those  which  wc  have  described,  and,  irtatead  of  being  hairy 
and  attenuated  as  in  tho  goat,  terminates  in  a round  naked 
muzzle,  like  that  of  the  stag  or  roebuck,  thereby  indicating 
a derided  dilferenoe  in  tbo  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  these 
animals,  more  especially  as  regards  nature  of  their  food. 
Hut  for  this  circumstance,  ana  the  abMnce  of  horns  in  the 
female  sex.  another  character  whioh  has  a powerful  influence 
upon  the  economy  of  ruminating  mammals,  the  presence  of 
the  lachrymal  sinuses,  the  numWr  of  teats,  the  existence  of 
•cnee*brushes.  and.  above  all.  the  lyrated  form  of  the  horns, 
«vould  approximate  the  sp^ics  at  present  under  considera- 
tion to  the  group  which  includes  the  common  gazelle,  the 
springbuck,  and  other  kindred  species ; but  the  chameten 
ntthbuted  to  them  by  Colonel  Smith  not  onlv  indicate  a dif-  i 
fcrence  of  food,  but  likewise  a decidedly  di^crent  habitat— 
the  thick  forest  and  the  grassy  meadow,  instead  of  the  bar- 
ren stony  hills  and  the  parched  and  burning  desert.  All 
the  details  concerning  their  habits,  as  well  as  their  local 
names,  are  however  unknown,  and  it  is  only  from  their 
zoological  characters  that  wc  are  enabled  to  deduce  a few 
facts  regarding  their  oonumny. 

B.  A./or/rr,  H.  Smith,  supposed  by  its  describer  to  be 
the  species  noticed  by  Pennant  under  the  name  of  the 
(lambian  antelope,  and  which  that  author  identifies  with 
the  kob  of  Buffon.  is  said  to  be  rather  larger  than  the 
springbuck,  tho  height  at  the  shoulder  being  rather  better 
than  two  feet,  and  the  outward  form  and  appearance  similar 
to  those  of  the  ke\*et.  Tlie  horns  are  about  a foot  lung, 
black,  and  snnulated  for  the  first  twO'thirds  of  their  length, 
smooth  and  pcbnte<l  on  the  remaining  portion ; they  stand 
close  together  at  the  ba^e,  bend  slightly  forwards  at  first, 
and  then,  with  a wide  sweep  outwards,  finally  pointing  in- 
wards and  forwards,  and  resembling  in  front  the  figure  of  a 
pair  of  forceps.  Tho  head  is  broad  across  tho  oi^its,  and 
measures  about  ten  inches  in  length : the  eyes  largo  and 
black : the  ears  rather  wide,  open,  slightly  pointed,  and 
filleil  mtcniolly  with  a bunch  of  long  white  hair ; all  the 
upper  parts  of  tho  body  are  fulvous  brown,  darkest  on  the 
face  and  hips,  all  tlte  under  parts  white,  the  Utter  colour 
being  separated  from  the  former  by  an  indistinct  dark  stripe 
on  the  flanks : tho  legs  are  marked  in  front  with  a brown 
streak  terminating  in  a black  spot  on  the  fore  pasterns,  and 
on  the  hind-legs  extending  but  a short  distance  up  the  canon 
hones;  small  dark  brushes  protect  the  knees;  and  the  tail, 
about  ux  inches  in  length,  ia  white  beneath,  light  brown 
above,  with  a dark  line  down  tne  middle  and  a black  tuft  at 
tho  extroraity.  The  only  specimen  obsened  was  brought 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  formerly  exhibited  at 
Exeter  Change : it  was  remarkably  timid,  and  uf  a mild, 
engaging  disjxwition. 

9.  A.  adenoUi,  H.  Smith,  which  this  author  identifies 
with  the  kob  of  Buffon,  but  certainly  without  sufficient 
grounds,  since  the  kob  has  no  lochrymal  sinuses,  whilst  in 
the  present  animal  they  are,  by  Colonel  Smith’s  own  descrip- 
tion, particularly  long  and  open,  is  a species  described  from 
a pair,  male  and  female,  furmerly  in  the  Exeter  Change 
odloction,  and  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  tlio  hair  is  directed  upon  the  body,  whirling  round  a 
small  centre  on  the  loins,  ami  reversal  or  c.)uched  forwards 
on  the  liack,  upwards  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  obliquely 
upon  tlie  flanks,  and  downwards  on  the  hips.  The  general 
colour  is  a uniform  fulvous  bay  above  and  white  below,  with 
a dark  list  down  the  front  of  the  fore-legs,  and  a black  ring 
round  the  hind  canons  immediately  above  the  spurious 
ho(»fs.  The  tail  is  short  and  entirely  covercr!  with  long  black 
hair,  and  the  lips,  chin,  and  a space  round  the  eyes  are 
rrarkerl  with  white.  Tlie  horns  of  tne  male  rise  immediately 
above  the  orbits,  and  arc  aliout  nine  inches  in  length ; the 
first  two-thirds  are  marked  with  ten  rings,  forming  promi- 
nent knobs  in  front,  but  almiwt  obliterateil  on  the  sides  and 
fiehind ; the  superior  third  is.  smo'»lh,  black,  and  rather 
bluutiv  pointe«l : they  are  a little  striatetl  lietween  the  annuli 
and  rather  comj>resse«i  on  tl>e  sides  ; their  direction  is  at 
first  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  forehead,  but  they  afterwards 
spread  outwanls  and  backwards,  with  the  points  finally 
bending  almost  imperceptibly  forwards,  so  as  to  assume, 
when  seen  in  front,  the  figure  of  a common  pitchfbrk.  The 


female  is  witliout  horns,  but  in  every  other  respect  perfectly 
resembles  the  male.  The  pair  observed  by  Colonel  Smith 
were  brought  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  were  ex- 
cessively shy  and  timid, 

VI.  7'he  sixth  suMivision  of  the  antelope  genus  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a round  naked  muzzle.  Large  lachrymal 
sinuses,  and  horns  confined  to  the  male,  but  particularly  by 
the  number  of  the  horns,  which  amounts  to  four,  forming 
the  only  instance  in  which  homed  animals  in  a state  of  na- 
ture possess  more  than  two  of  these  organs.  The  inguinal 
pores  and  number  of  teats  in  the  females  have  not  been  ob- 
served ; the  knees  are  without  brushes.  The  group  con- 
tains at  present  but  a single  authentic  species,  the  two 
described  by  Dr.  Leach  and  Colonel  Smith  being  but  dif- 
ferent ages,  or  at  most  difierent  varieties  of  the  same  animal. 

10.  The  Chicrara.  (A.  quadrieornis,  Blainvdle,)  well- 
described  by  General  Hardwicke  in  the  Linrutan  Tran*ao 
Hot%^  is  about  two  feet  nine  inches  in  length  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  root  uf  the  tail ; the  tail  itself  is  five  inches 
long,  and  the  height  at  the  shoulder  about  one  foot  eight  or 
nine  inches.  The  superior  or  common  horns  are  about  three 
inches  long,  smooth,  black,  pointed,  erect,  and  moderately 
divergent,  bending  very  slightly  forwards,  and  without  the 
least  indication  of  annuli.  The  spurious  or  additional  pair 
of  horns  are  placed  in  front  of  these,  immediately  between 
tho  orbits,  and  consist  of  short,  erect,  blunt  stumps,  alKUit 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  an  inch  and  a half  in 
cirrumforence  at  the  base,  and  of  tho  same  smooth  and 
black  appearance  as  the  real  horns.  The  head  is  seven 
inches  and  a half  long,  the  ears  four  inches  and  three-quar- 
ters, erect  and  pointed ; the  general  colour  of  the  upper 
parts  is  uniform  bright  bay,  and  that  of  tho  under  parts  sil- 
very white,  more  or  less  mixeil  with  sandy-coloure<l  hairs ; 
the  lips  are  bordered  with  black.  The  females  differ  from 
the  males  by  the  absence  of  horns,  and  likewiso  by  being  of 
a lighter  colour,  which  character  is  conspicuous  at  a verv 
early  age  and  continues  throughout  life. 

This  species,  called  chickara  by  the  Hindoos,  and  chouka 
by  tho  S'epalesc,  is  common  in  all  the  wo,jded  parts  of 
India,  particularly  in  Bengal,  Bahor  and  Orissa ; it  is  mo- 
ni>gamous,  ami  lives  in  pairs,  in  the  forests  and  thick 
jungle,  being  exceedingly  wild  and  active,  and  rarely  suf- 
fering a state  uf  confinement  unlcs.s  taken  vuuiig.  During 
the  rutting  season  the  male  becomes  particularly  mischie- 
vous, and  It  is  then  dangerous  to  approach  him,  as  he  butts 
at  everything  within  his  reach ; tM  female  pnxltices  two 
young  at  a birth,  but  the  period  of  gestation  has  not  been 
recordeil.  Baron  Cuvier  supposes,  and  apparently  with 
reason,  that  the  anlients  wore  acquainted  with  this  species, 
and  tliat  tho  Four-honied  Oryx  of  Aitiau  refers  to  the 
modem  chickara. 

VII.  The  seventh  group  includes  a number  of  species 
which  differ  from  the  last;  principally  in  the  number  of 
tho  horns,  being  two  only,  short,  round,  smooth,  and 
slightly  bent  forwards.  As  in  all  the  species  hitherto 
described,  they  arc  wanting  in  the  females.  The  head  is 
terminated  by  a distinct,  well-formed,  naked  muzzle,  the 
lachrymal  sinuses  are  large  and  conspicuous ; one  species 
only  is  without  inguinal  pores ; another  differs  from  the 
general  type  in  the  possession  of  knee-brushes,  which  arc 
commonly  wanting,  and  the  females  are  universally  pro- 
vided with  four  teats,  farming  a small  udder.  A single 
species  inhabits  India;  all  the  others  are  African,  and  re- 
side on  the  open  rooky  plains,  or  in  the  gorges  of  mountain 
glens,  sometimes  bounding  from  cliff  to  cliff  with  all  the 
ease  and  security  of  the  ibex.  These  animals  are  generally 
monogamous,  ami  os.soriatc  in  pairs  or  small  families,  but 
never  unite  into  largo  herds  like  the  saiga  ami  springbuck, 
nor  do  they  migrate  from  place  to  place  like  these  species. 

11.  The  Nvl-ohau,  (.i.  i»c<o,  Failas.)  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  antelopes  known.  Wing  upwards  nf 
four  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  inhabits  various  parts  of 
India,  whence  it  has  often  been  brought  to  England,  where 
it  lives  and  lireeds,  and  U not  an  uncorainou  animal.  The 
face  of  this  species  U lung  and  narrow,  the  muzzle  large  and 
nakcsl,  the  horns  about  seven  inches  long,  small,  round,  and 
black,  rather  distant  at  the  base,  nearly  parallel  throughout 
their  whole  length,  pointed  and  slightly  cuned  forwards. 
They  arc  pcrfei-Uy  smooth  and  without  annuli,  hut  rather  tri- 
angular at  the  base,  and  gradually  rounded  and  attenuated 
towanfs  tho  points.  The  lachrymal  sinuses  arc  large,  the 
ears  seven  inches  in  Icn^h,  broad  and  rounded  like  those  of 
an  ox,  the  neck  deep  ana  compressed  like  that  of  the  horse^ 
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not  rouu^  and  cylindrical  as  in  the  sta(^  and  most  other  an- 
telopcft,  and  the  tail  brood,  equally  eovere«l  witii  hair  on  the 
sides  and  at  the  root,  but  terminated  by  a lun^  black  tuft, 
and  descending  to  the  hou(;hs.  llie  legs  are  small  and 
well-formed,  the  anterior  rather  longer  than  the  posterior, 
and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebneso  much 
clcrated  between  the  shoulders  us  to  (nvo  thu  animal  the 
appearance  of  having  a small  bump.  When  ut  rest,  the  feet 
ore  gathered  close  under  the  body,  and  the  tail  turned  in 
between  the  hind  legs.  Tlic  hair  is  uniformly  short  and 
close  upon  every  part  of  the  head,  body,  and  limba.  except* 
ing  along  the  top  of  the  neck  and  on  the  shoulders,  where 
it  is  long,  stiff,  and  upright,  funning  a thin  erect  mano 
which  extends  from  between  tbe  ears  half  way  down  the 
hack : and  on  the  middle  of  the  throat,  where  (here  is  a spe- 
cies i»f  beard  composed  of  stiff  bristly  hair.  The  general 
colour  is  a uniform  slaty  blue  on  the  upper  parts  in  the 
male,  and  tawny  red  in  the  female,  on  the  under  parts  uni- 
form white  in  both  sexes ; the  limbs  and  face  arc  almost 
brown,  and  the  lips,  chin,  and  under  surface  of  the  tail 
white.  There  is  a largo  white  spot  on  the  throat,  and  two 
smaller  ones  on  the  cheeks  under  the  lachrymal  sinuses  ; 
and  the  pastern  joints  are  marked  in  fnmt  with  one,  and  in 
rear  with  two  conspicuous  spots  of  the  same  colour,  which 
(■ontrast  strongly  with  the  dark  brown  of  the  surrounding 
|iarts,  and  have  suggested  the  specific  name  of  Antthjie 
picta  which  has  been  given  to  this  animal. 

The  nyl-ghau  resides  in  the  dense  forests  of  India,  whence 
it  occasionally  makes  excursions  very*  early  in  the  morning 
or  during  the  night,  to  feed  upon  the  corn-fields  of  thu  na- 
tives which  happen  to  be  situated  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the 
jungle.  It  is  a vicious  animal,  of  very' uncertain  temper, 
and  as  it  is  both  powerful  and  resolute,  and  frequently  turns 
U]H>n  tbi  pursuers,  it  is  seldom  made  an  object  of  chase  ex- 
cept by  the  native  princes,  who  employ  elephants  for  this 
purjiosc.  or  enclose  the  game  in  nets.  The  usual  method 
whirh  the  shocarries  or  professional  hunters  employ  for  its 
r:ipture.  is  to  shout  it  from  an  clcvatetl  platform  when  it 
cuuu's  out  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning  to  feed  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  jungle:  this  being  likewise  their  mode  of  destroy- 
ing tigers,  wild  iKiars,  and  other  beasts  which  they  dare  not 
attark  openly.  Even  in  confinement,  and  when  domesticated 
from  birth,  the  violent  and  changeable  temper  of  tbe  nyl- 
ghau cannot  be  trusted.  Previous  to  making  its  attack,  it 
drolls  upon  the  fure-knecs,  advancing  in  this  position  till 
within  a proper  distance,  and  then  darting  suddenly  for- 
w'lirds  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  and  with  a force  which 
no  ordinary  anim.il  ran  withstand.  Yet,  notuithstanding 
it->  vigour  and  resolution,  it  is  the  most  coranion  prey  of  the 
tiger,  whic-h  the  sherarries  often  destroy  in  the  very  act  of 
devouring  the  mangled  remains  of  this  animal:  for.  vvhen 
thesi?  are  ilt»4*overe«i,  the  hunters  always  erect  their  platforms 
in  a CKjivutiiciit  situation  in  the  ncighbourho  .il  of  tlie  car* 
ca>s.  kmaviiig.  by  experience,  that  the  tiger  is  sure  to  return 
on  the  fidlowing  night  to  glut  himself  at  leisure  with  the 
produce  of  Im  previous  chase.  The  nyl-ghau  has  often  bred 


in  roiifnicmeni,  Uith  in  this  country  :>m1  in  India:  tbr^ 
periml  of  gestation  lasts  for  eight  months,  and  two  young 
are  most  commonly  produced  at  a birth.  At  first  the  young 
males  arc  of  the  same  reddish-brown  colour  as  tbe  femtles, 
and  only  assume  the  grcyish*bluo  shade  proper  to  tbeirsex, 
on  arriving  ut  maturity  : their  growth  is,  however,  rapid, 
and  they  attain  their  adult  size  in  the  second  or  third  year 
of  their  age. 

VI.  TheOiiRKBi,  (A.  9cop(tria.  Schreber.)  called  biftk- 
bok,  or  paleburk  by  the  Dutch  colonists,  at  the  (Jape,  ar. 
cording  to  Professor  Uchtenstcin,  is  a much  smaller  species 
than  the  nyl-ghau,  and  differs  from  all  the  other  species  of 
the  present  section  by  the  large  brushes  which,  in  common 
with  many  other  antelopes,  it  has  upon  tbe  upper  end  of 
the  canons,  immediately  below  the  knees,  and  from  which 
it  derives  its  specific  name  of  A.  Acoparia.  It  measure^ 
three  foot  eight  inches  in  length  from  tbe  mvuzle  to  the 
root  of  the  tail ; the  length  of  the  latter  is  threo  inches  anil 
a half,  that  of  tbe  heaiT  seven  inches  and  a half  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  horn,  of  the  horns  themselves  fire 
inches  and  a quarter,  and  of  the  ears  three  inches  and  three- 
quarters.  The  height  at  the  shoulder  is  one  foot  ten  inches, 
at  the  croup  nearly  two  feet,  and  the  size  of  the  animal,  as 
well  ns  its  general  form  and  proportions,  are  nearly  those  of 
the  roebuck,  only  that  the  head  is  longer  and  more  slender. 
Tlic  lioms  are  awl-shaped,  sharp,  slender,  nearly  stnughi 
and  bending  almost  iiuporceplibly  to  tbe  front;  they  ore 
surrounded  at  the  base  with  a few  obscure  wrinkles,  sue- 
cceilcd  by  five  or  six  well-ilefincd  rings,  but  are  smooth  uni 
black  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  and  end 
in  very  sharp  points.  The  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts 
is  a uniformly  pale  yellowish-brown,  darker  in  some  indivi- 
duals than  in  otliers ; all  the  under  parts,  as  well  as  the 
chin,  lips,  and  a longitudinal  streak  over  the  eyes  in  the 
form  of  eyebrows,  are  white,  and  this  colour  likewise  spread* 
over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  hips.  The  tail  is  covered 
with  long  bushy  hair  of  a jet  black  colour,  forming  a marked 
and  prominent  contrast  with  the  a hite  of  the  buttocks : the 
ears  are  edged  with  a narrow  border  of  dark  brown,  and  im- 
mediately beneath  their  opening  at  the  root  there  U :v 
remarkable  bald  or  naked  spot  of  an  oval  form  on  each 
of  the  bead. 

The  ourebi  inhabits  the  open  plains  of  South  Africa,  atvl 
without  l»eing  positively  gregarious,  is  fond  of  the  society  of 
it.s  own  species.  It  is  found  chiefty  in  the  eastern  districts 
of  the  Cape  colony  towards  Cuffrana,  and  its  flesh,  though 
dry  and  destitute  of  fiit,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  venisons 
of  (lie  country.  Great  numbers  of  these  animals  are  found 
on  the  plains  about  Zwartkops  bay.  When  feeding,  tlicy 
straggle  coiifusc<lly  over  the  plain,  and  appear  to  be  in  com- 
pany ruther  accidentally  thatvby  intention  : when  alarmel 
also,  (liey  do  not  fly  together,  out  each  nins  off  by  it^lf  m 
whatever  direction  it  thinks  most  secure  from  danger 
the  moment.  If  the  an/iiope  moniana  of  Ruppcl,  generall) 
identified  with  this  animal,  be  in  reality  the  same  specie:, 
it  would  appear  to  extend  along  all  the  eastern  coast  o( 
Africa,  from  the  southern  confines  of  the  continent  to  the 
banks  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad.  or  White  Nile,  close  to  which 
Riippcl  procured  his  specimens. 

13.  The  Stkknhok  (A.  traguluXy  Lichtenstein)  is  one  uf 
the  most  graceful  and  elegant  of  the  antelope  tribe. 
legs  are  longer  and  smaller  in  proportion  to  iU  bulk  thsn  m 
any  other  s|K>ries;  its  boily  is  comport  and  well  made:  it.'> 
head  small,  pointed,  and  ending  in  u vvcU-fonucd 
muzzle,  and  its  tail  reduced  to  u mere  tubercle,  srane)} 
perceptible  among  the  long  hair  of  the  croup  ami  buttock*. 
The  whole  length,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  nnit  of  the  isil, » 
about  three  feet  f>ur  or  five  inohes  ; that  of  the  hca*l.  from 
the  muzzle  to  the  base  of  the  honis,  four  inches,  and  from 
the  same  point  to  the  root  of  the  ear  six  inches,  the  tail  beiac 
an  inch  and  a half  long,  and  llie  horns  four  inches.  Tb*.* 
height  at  the  shoulder  is  oue  foot  seven  inches,  and  at  the 
croup  one  foot  nine.  The  cjolouring  f this  speciis  U alt‘>* 
gelhcr  peculiar,  and  alone  suflicient  to  dislinguidi  it  fctui 
all  other  ruiniuaiits.  In  general,  it  is  a re«ldi^h  fav^n-colmr 
on  the  upper  ]>art4  of  the  bodv,  but  this  scvniN  to  be  clazch 
or,  as  il  were,  i-verbiid  on  the  shoulders,  back,  sides,  •u'd 
hip'*  with  a light  dim  or  silvery  brt»wn  hue.  fn'iii  llw 

hairs  in  tiio.se  situations  lieing  tvp|>ed  v»-iih  that  colour:  tl>c 
nose  and  legs  are  dark  brow'n,  the  brea.-t,  belly,  and  intenctf 
of  the  fore  arms  and  thiglis  white ; the  hair  of  the  forehead 
is  long  and  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  a remarkable  blvk 
line  paivies  from  the  root  of  each  horn  backwards,  uniting 
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bctwocu  the  earn,  and  forming  &n  obtuse  an^lc  equally  as 
<:«>napii'uous  in  the  hornless  females  as  in  the  honie<l  male^, 
TiTul  affording  an  excellent  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish 
t ho  species.  The  horns  of  the  male  are  small  and  round, 
turnisbed  at  the  roots  with  a few  iuintly  marked  wrinkles, 
but  smooth  and  polished  throughout  tlie  greater  part  of  their 
length,  HiiU  ending  in  extremely  sharp  points,  almost  ini- 
iMrceptibly  bending  furwanU.  ^Iie  ears  arc  extremely  large 
lor  the  siae  of  Uie  animal,  being  nearly  half  us  long  again 
as  the  horns,  and  broad  in  propuriiun.  But  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  character  of  tlie  species,  and  certainly  that 
which  most  deOnitely  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other 
ruminants  with  which  it  is  at  all  likely  to  be  confounded, 
though  it  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  observers,  U 
the  total  absence  of  spurious  hoofs,  both  on  the  fore  and  hind 
feet,  a character  which  we  have  already  found  in  the  prong- 
buck,  and  w hich.  as  fur  as  we  are  aware,  no  other  ruminating 
ariiinal  of  the  hollow-horned  family  possesses. 

The  steeuliok  resides  in  pairs  on  the  stony  plains  and 
mountain  valleys  of  South  Africa,  not,  however,  ficqueuting 
very  elevated  or  rocky  localities,  as  its  colonial  name  of 
ateenbok,  or  stoncbuck,  would  seem  to  imuly.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  prefers  the  dry  open  Hats,  covereu  here  and  there, 
it  is  true,  with  large  rocks  and  boulder  stones,  but  likewise 
interspersed  with  clumps  of  stunted  bushes  and  underwoo^I, 
which  furnish  it  with  cover.  This  is  the  general  character 
of  the  South  African  plains  in  the  neighbmrhood  of  Cape 
Town,  as  well  as  of  the  gorges  of  the  mt.Klerate  hills  and 
mountains,  and  it  is  in  such  situations  that  the  steenbok  is 
most  cuimuonly  fuiuid.  This  uniiual  is,  murcniver,  remark- 
ably shy  and  timid,  runs  with  cxtraortlinary  swiftness,  and 
when  pursued  will  frc<iuently  bound  over  a space  of  twelve 
or  fifWoii  feet  at  a single  leap.  When  closely  i>reased,  and 
without  auy  further  means  or  jxjwer  of  escajK*.  it  will  hide 
its  head  in  the  first  hole  or  corner  it  hapjKms  to  meet  with,  i 
and  thus  patiently  resign  itself  to  its  fate.  Though  it  cannot , 
be  called  a rare  animal  at  the  Cape,  it  is  nowhere  particu- 
larly common,  being  mueli  huntc<l  on  account  of  the  uelicary 
of  its  flesh,  which  furnishes  excellent  venison,  and  great 
numbers  of  tho  young  being  destroyeil  by  eagles  and  other 
birds  of  prey.  Colonel  Smith  has  dev^ribed  the  young  of 
the  steenbok  as  a different  species,  by  the  name  of  A.  ru- 
fftcera ; and  the  .4,  piUliiia,  or  .d.  pr/liotroffu*,  of  AfzeHus, 
uppeara  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  adult  of  the  present 
animal,  the  really  distinctive  characters  of  which  have  been 
hitherto  verv  imperfectly  reported. 

14.  Tlie  Oryshok  {A.  mi'lanoUs,  Lichtenstein)  is  a species 
closely  allied  to  tho  steenbok,  but  rather  lower  on  the  legs 
and  more  heavily  made.  The  whole  length  of  the  body  is 
nearly  three  feet,  that  of  the  head,  from  the  muzzle  to  be- 
tween the  cars,  six  inches ; tho  height  at  tho  shoulder  U 
one  foot  five  inches  and  a half,  and  at  the  croup  one  foot 
wjvcn  uiid  a quarter : the  horns  are  two  inches  and  a half 
long,  and  the  cars  five  in<*hcs.  The  head,  as  in  the  steenbok. 
contracts  suddenly  before  the  eyes,  and  ends  in  a pointed 
muzzle ; the  horns  are  situate<l  immediately  above  the  orbits, 
straight,  upright,  pointed,  and  shining,  with  two  or  three 
small  annuli  at  the  roots : the  cars  are  long,  wide,  and  open, 
and  the  tail,  almost  tuberculous,  is  concealed  among  tho 
long  hair  which  passes  backwards  over  tho  hips.  The  hair 
of  the  body  is  universally  long,  particularly  on  the  hind 
quarters;  on  the  head  and  extremities  it  is.  on  the  contrary, 
remarkably  short.  All  the  upper  parts  are  of  a deep  crimson 
red  colour,  thinly  but  regularly  intermixed  with  hmg  coarse 
hairs  of  the  purest  white,  ghing  the  whole  animal  a hoary 
appearance,  expressed  by  its  colonial  name  of  grysbok.  or 
grey-buck,  and  forming  altogether  a character  not  easily 
mUtaken  ; the  inferior  parts  are  uniform  light  sandy  brown 
or  rod,  the  head  and  extremities  fawn-colour;  the  muzzle, 
the  openings  of  the  lochryraal  sinuses,  and  an  obscure  circle 
about  the  eyes,  as  well  as  a mark  upon  the  occiput  of  some 
specimens  are  black,  as  are  likewise  tho  backs  of  tho  cars, 
which  are  nearly  naked,  with  a few  very  short  grey  hairs 
thinly  scattered  over  tliem. 

The  habits  of  the  grysbok  are  in  most  respects  similar  to 
those  of  the  steenbok.  It  lives  in  pairs  upon  the  plains, 
never  unites  into  troops  or  flocks,  and  conceals  itself  in 
clumps  of  underwood,  wlience  it  is  not  easily  driven,  lying 
close  like  a bare  in  her  form,  and  seldom  moving  till  almost 
trodden  on.  It  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the  colony  at 
the  Cape,  and  being  leas  swift  than  the  steenbok  is  more 
easily  captured  : its  vemson  is  much  esteemed,  though,  like 
the  generality  of  antelopes,  destitute  uf  fat. 


j 15.  The  Klipsprinorr,  {A.nreotragus.Yonier,)  called 
I kaiusi  by  the  Hottentots,  is  an  antelope  which  inhabits  the 
] most  barren  and  inaccessible  moun^ns  of  the  Cape,  and 
; appears  to  supply  in  South  Africa  the  place  of  the  chamois 
. and  ibex.  The  entire  length  of  this  onimal,  from  the 
, muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  is  three  feet  two  inches,  its 
: height  twenty-one  inches  at  the  shoulder,  and  about  an  inch 
■ more  at  the  croup  ; the  horns  are  three  inches  and  a half 
, long,  the  ears  four  and  a quarter,  and  the  tail  three.  The 
head  is  short  and  small,  cmiiprcs.scd  4>n  the  sides,  and  sud- 
. denly  contracted  immediately  in  front  of  the  orbits,  ending 
i in  a sniall,  round,  naked,  black  muzzle:  tliv  lachrymal 
I sinuses  open  by  a moderately -sized  circular  aperture;  the 
horns  of  the  male  are  perfectly  straight  and  smooth 
, throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  having  three  or 
four  small  but  distinct  annuli  surrounding  their  roots ; the 
, ears  are  large,  open,  and  rounded  at  the  points;  the  eyes 
j large  and  dark,  and  the  tail  appearing  externally  only  by  a 
brush  uf  hair  which  clothes  it.  Tliere  are  neither  inguinal 
pores  nor  knce-bru.shes,  but  in  place  uf  the  latter  the  knees 
of  Aume  s|>ecimens  exhibit  a naked  callous  patch,  probablv 
I occasioned  by  rubbing  again.Ht  the  rocks.  The  general 
I colour  of  the  animal  on  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  a 
I lively  and  pleasing  mixture  of  yellow  and  green,  resulting 
from  each  hair  being  individually  surrounded  by  alternate 
I rings  of  these  two  I'oluurs ; the  under  parts  of  the  body  are 
I light  sandy-re*!,  tinged  with  yellow  ; the  interior  of  the  ears 
I is  filled  with  long  white  hair,  a narrow  black  border  sur- 
I rounils  their  c<lgcs.  and  the  eyes  are  cncirclc<l  by  tlie  same 
I bolour.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  lung,  padded,  and  stands 
I perpendicularly  out  from  the  likle ; that  of  tho  head  and 
I extremities  is  shorter,  and  lies  in  the  usual  direction;  in 
quality  the  hitter  also  resembles  the  hair  of  common  animaU, 
but  the  texture  of  the  hair  which  covers  all  the  upper  sur- 
; face  of  the  body  and  neck  is  altogether  peculiar,  being  similar 
, to  that  of  tho  prongbuck  already  described.  It  fs  round  and 
hollow  internally,  and  so  fragile  that  it  breaks  with  the 
slightest  umch,  crushing  like  straw  when  pressed  between 
the  linger<,  and  so  ileflcient  in  elasticity  that  it  ne^er  regains 
its  original  form.  The  tail  U covered  with  a small  bush  of 
hair  of  the  same  description,  but  so  short  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible  among  the  long  hair  of  tho  hi|)S.  The  legs  are 
more  robust  than  in  most  other  species  of  antelope,  and  the 
hoofs,  instead  of  being  pointed  and  flat  beneath,  are  pcrlccUv 
round  and  cylindrical,  being  worn  only  at  tho  tips,  upon 
which  alone  the  animal  treads.  This  peculiarity'  of  structure 
in  the  hoof,  and  the  rigid  form  of  the  pastern  joints,  which 
are  perfectly  stiff,  and  in  a straight  line  with  the  canons, 
account  for  the  amazing  agility  which  the  klipspringer  dis- 
plays in  bounding  among  the  most  dangerous  rocks  and 
precipices. 

I The  peculiar  habitat  of  this  species  makes  it  impossible  to 
hunt  it  with  dogs,  but  it  is  easily  shot  os  it  exposes  itself 
upon  the  nake<l  rucks,  and  great  numbers  of  the  young  are 
destroyed  by  eagles  and  other  birds  of  prey  which  inhabit 
the  same  localities.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  animal  is 
by  no  means  common,  and  is  becoming  every  day  more 
scarce  in  situations  where  it  most  abounded  formerly  ; the 
excellence  of  its  venison  and  the  value  of  its  hair,  which  is 
held  in  great  estimation  for  stufllng  saddles  and  mattresses, 
hold  out  a powerful  inducement  to  its  destruction. 

16.  A.  acuticomi».  Do  Blainville.  This  species  is  only 
known  from  a mutilated  skull  and  horns  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  The  horns  are  round,  verti- 
cal, very  sharp- pointed, and  perfectly  smooth,  without  the  least 
appearance  of  unnuU  at  the  base,  nearly  parallel  throughout 
their  whole  length,  and  moderately  curved  forwards ; they 
are  three  inches  long,  and  little  more  than  an  inch  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base.  The  sinciput  is  narrow,  square, 
and  much  elevated.  These  characters  show  the  fragment 
in  question  to  have  belonged  to  a young  animal.  Colonel 
Smith  adds,  that  it  was  brought  from  India,  and  considers 
it  to  lie  the  species  which  Mr.  Johnston  alludes  to  in  his 
Skftrhet  of  Indian  Field  Sftortf  under  the  name  of  small 
deer,  and  which  that  author  says  is  an  inhabitant  of  tho 
dense  forests  of  the  Rhamgur  country. 

17.  A.  tubulata.  Smith,  is  another  species  only  known 
from  the  horns,  which  were  likewise  brought  from  India  to 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  where  they  were  observed  by 
Colonel  Smith,  and  atterwards  ilgiired  and  described  by  him 
in  tho  fourth  volume  of  Griffiths's  Wntoui/  Kingdom.  These 
horns  are  four  inches  and  a half  in  length,  an  inch  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base,  smooth,  black,  and  sliarp-poinled. 
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They  are  nearly  vertical  on  tho  foreboad,  bending  mode' 
rately  outwards  in  tho  middle,  and  their  pointu  turning 
slightly  inwards,  and  thus  assuming  something  of  the  figure 
of  a shoemaker's  awl.  Their  distance  at  tho  base  is  one 
inch  and  two  lines,  and  in  the  middle  about  two  inches. 

VIII.  The  eighth  group  into  which  wo  divide  the  genus 
antitope  is  distinguished  from  all  those  which  precede  it  by 
the  total  absence  of  lachrymal  sinuses,  and  by  the  beautiful 
spiral  form  of  the  boms,  surrounded  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  their  length  by  a prominent  wreath.  The  species 
comprised  in  this  subdivision  have  likewise  distinct  naked 
muszles  and  inguinal  TOres,  but  they  want  knee-brushes, 
and  the  females  arc  witnout  horns  and  providcfl  with  four 
maiiiinsD.  They  inhabit  the  forests  of  South  and  West 
Africa,  and  are  the  only  antelopes  distinguished  by  the 
variety  of  their  colours,  being  more  or  less  spotted  ami 
ribbed  with  white  upon  a dark  or  fallow  ground.  They  live 
in  pairs  or  small  families. 


^'nio  Koodoo.  A.  ttttftstettui.l 


Ifil.  The  Koodoo  (A.  stre}mceroi,  Pallas)  is  a magni- 
ficent animal  of  South  Africa,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
antelope  genus,  measuring  upwards  of  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  being  four  feet  high  at  the  shoulder.  The  horns  of  the 
male  are  particularly  magnificent;  they  are  nearly  four 
feet  long,  and  beautifully  twisted  into  a wide-sweeping 
spiral  of  two  turns  and  a half,  surrounded  by  a prominent 
wreath  which  follows  all  their  windings,  and  is  gradually 
obliterated  towards  the  points,  whieb  are  rather  blunt  and 
directed  outwards.  They  are  thick  at  the  base,  and  marked 
for  some  distance  up  with  irregular  wrinkles,  but  not  annu- 
latcd,  dark  brown  at  the  bottom,  black  in  the  middle,  and 
the  extreme  points  white.  They  spread  boldly  and  widely 
outwards  and  are  usually  carried  couched  on  each  side  of 
the  bock,  on  account  of  their  great  weight.  The  whole  ^ 
make  of  this  animal  is  heavy ; the  head  large  and  terminated  ' 
by  a broad  muxzle,  the  ears  broad  and  slouching,  the  limbs 
thick  and  robust,  and  the  whole  external  appearance  more 
nearly  resembling  that  of  an  ox  than  of  an  antelope.  Tho 
ground  colour  of  the  back  and  sides  is  a light  fallow-brown, 
with  a narrow  whitw  ribbon  along  the  spine,  and  eight  or 
ten  similar  hands  deacemling  from  the  back  and  passing 
obliquely  down  the  sides  and  hips ; the  bellv  and  under  parts 
are  pale  silvery  brown.  On  the  neck  anif  withers  is  a thin 
spare  mane  of  a brown  colour,  and  the  chin,  throat,  and 
breast  are  furnished  with  similar  long  hairs,  forming  a 
species  of  beard.  The  cheeks  are  mark^  with  two  or  three 
round  white  spots,  and  a narrow  grey  line  passes  firom  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  eyodown  towards  the  muzzle.  The  tail 
is  moderately  long,  and  equally  covered  witli  short  hair. 

This  magnificent  animal  inhabits  the  woody  parts  of 
Caffraria.  principally  along  the  banks  of  riiers,  to  which  it 
readily  takes  when  pursue<1,  nnd  swims  well.  It  lives  in 
small  families  of  four  or  five  individuals,  is  never  found  on 
the  open  plains,  much  less  on  the  mountains,  as  M.  Dcs- 
marest  errtpneously  supposes,  and  feeds  on  the  shoots  and 
leaves  of  young  trees.  Though  a heavy  animal,  and  by  no 
means  rapid  in  the  course,  it  leaps  with  surprising  agility, 


and  has  been  known  to  clear  a door  of  ten  feet  high  at  s 
single  bound.  The  males  are  not  deficient  in  courage,  but 
defend  themselves  resolutely  when  driven  to  bay ; aben 
taken  young,  however,  they  are  readily  domesticated,  and 
show  no  inclination  to  regain  their  original  freedom.  Tbe 
females  produce  one  young  at  a time. 

19.  Hie  Boshbok  {A.  iylvatica^  Sparrman)  is  a much 
smaller  animal  than  the  ko^oo,  measuring  about  four  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  being  two  feet  m 
inches  high  at  the  shoulder.  The  horns  are  nearly  a foot 
in  length,  thick  at  the  base  and  gradually  attenuated,  but 
ending  in  rather  blunt  points ; they  are  twisted  on  their  own 
axis,  but  do  not  form  the  wide-spreading  spiral  curves  »o 
remarkable  in  those  of  (he  koodoo : fitim  the  base,  however, 
two  sharp,  prominent  wreaths,  one  on  the  outer  and  the 
other  on  the  inner  surface,  wind  spirally  round  them  for  the 
first  two-thirds  of  their  length,  and  are  gradually  obliterated 
towards  tho  points,  which  are  smooth  and  polished.  Tbs 
cars  are  large  and.roundcd  at  the  tops,  the  limbs  robust  but 
clean  and  Well-formed,  and  the  tail  of  moderate  length  and 
similar  to  that  of  the  common  fallow-deer.  The  male  and 
female  are  of  different  colours ; the  ground  colour  of  the 
former  is  a dark  sepia  brown  above,  and  white  beneath,  tbe 
head  and  cheeks  being  light  and  sandy-red,  and  the  ex- 
treraities  Ailrous : that  of  the  latter  reddUh-fewn  above  and 
white  beneath.  Two  pure  white  bands  cross  the  throat,  one 
at  the  junction  of  tho  head  and  neck,  and  the  other  at  the 
union  of  the  neck  with  the  chest ; tho  lips  and  chin  are  aUo 
white ; round  white  spots  mark  the  cheeks,  and  sometimes 
the  nose  in  front  of  the  eyes,  and  similar  spuU  arc  dispersed 
irregularly  over  the  hi]M  and  thighs,  to  the  amount  of  a 
dozen  or  more  on  each  side,  sometimes  even  forming  inter- 
rupted lines.  Tlie  hair  is  of  moderate  length,  but  it  is 
smooth  and  lies  close  to  the  body ; the  backs  of  the  can  are 
covcrcfl  with  short  brown  hair ; the  tail  U black  above  and 
white  underneath,  and  the  pastern  joints  arc  marked  l>ehind 
with  two  oblong  spots  of  the  same  colour.  In  lery  old  males 
the  legs  become  almost  uniformly  grey,  and  at  all  ages  there 
is  a white  line  running  down  their  inner  surface  even  to  tlie 
ver)’  hoof.  All  these  marks  are  equally  found  in  the  females, 
hut  not  being  so  prominently  coutrasted.  on  account  of  the 
lighter  ground  colour  of  this  sex.  they  are  not  so  conspicuous 
as  in  the  mules.  There  is  frequently  also  a narrow  white 
list  along  the  back,  but  this  is  not  a constant  character  in 
either  sex.  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  wanting  in  the  females. 
The  young  males  are  of  tlie  same  colour  as  the  adults,  but 
rather  lighter,  and  the  wliite  spots  on  the  hips  and  thighs 
more  faintly  marked. 

Tbe  boshbok,  or  busli-goat,  as  its  colonial  name  implies, 
resides  iu  tbe  woods,  which  it  never  quits  but  during  tbe 
bright  moonlight  nights,  or  early  in  tbe  morning,  when  it 
comes  out  to  graze  on  the  border  of  the  forest,  or  to  make  in- 
cursions into  the  neighbouring  gardens  and  corn- fields.  Its 
voice  resembles  ths  rarking  of  a dog,  and  its  deceitful  tone 
sometimes  leads  the  benighted  traveller  into  the  mor>t  remote 
and  lonely  depths  of  tbe  fercst  in  the  vain  search  after  some 
human  habitation,  which  be  is  all  the  time  leaving  behind 
him.  It  is  a slow  runner,  and  easily  caught  when  surprised 
in  an  o|ien  situation,  but  it  keeps  close  to  the  woods,  through 
which  It  penetrates  with  great  ease,  running  with  the  horns 
couched  teckwards  along  the  aides  of  the  neck,  to  prevent 
them  from  impeding  its  course  by  striking  against  the 
' branches,  and  naving  the  neck  and  throat  fre<{uently  de- 
nuded by  rubbing  against  the  underwood,  as  it  forces  its 
passage  through  tbe  thick  covers.  Tbe  species  is  inono- 
garoous,  tho  male  and  female  being  always  found  eiUter 
alone,  or  accompanied  by  one  or  two  kids,  but  never  by 
adult  individuals.  It  is  eommon  enough  in  CalTraria,  and 
in  such  parte  of  the  Cape  Colony  os  have  sufficient  forest 
to  afford  it  a secure  asylum : its  tlesli  makes  good  venison, 
that  of  the  breast  being  particularly  esteemed. 

20.  TTie  Gom  {A.  scrih/a,  Pallas)  has  the  same  general 
characters  as  the  boshbok,  and  tbe  boms  of  the  male  are 
likewise  similar,  but  it  » smaller,  lighter,  and  more  deli- 
cately formed,  and  is  said  to  live  in  society  upon  tho  plains, 
a cimimstenoe  which,  if  it  can  be  relied  on,  forms  a remark- 
able exception  to  tbe  habits  of  the  other  species  of  antelopes 
included  in  the  present  group.  It  measures  four  feet  and 
a-half  foom  *he  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  (ail;  its  height  at 
the  shouldei  is  two  feet  six  inches,  and  at  the  croup  two  tcct 
eight;  the  horns  are  eight  inches  long,  the  ears  five,  and 
the  tail  six.  Tho  horns  ara  straight,  a little  compressed 
and  twisted  spirally  upon  their  o.\is  with  two  wreaths  passing 
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round  them  »tmngly  marked  at  bottom,  but  obliterated 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  points.  The  general  colour  is 
a reddish  fawn  marked  with  white  lines  and  spots.  The 
head  is  unmixed  fown>colour  with  a dark  mark  on  the  fore- 
head and  face,  whito  spots  in  front  and  beneath  each  eye, 
and  another  on  the  cheek,  at  some  distance  beneath  the 
opening  of  the  ear ; the  sides  of  the  upper  hp  and  the  whde 
space  under  the  chin  are  likewise  white.  The  neck  is  un- 
mixed fawn,  deep  above  and  lighter  beneath,  with  a while 
mark  on  the  breast:  the  body  likewise  is  deep  fawn-colour, 
with  a dorsal  line  of  white  and  black  hair  intermixed,  anti 
rather  longer  than  those  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  From  this 
dorsal  line  originate  eight  or  ten  narrow  transverse  ribbons 
of  pure  V'^bite.  which  pnss  obliquely  down  over  the  ribs  and 
Uipe,  and  are  crossed  on  the  sides  and  Hanks  by  one  or  some- 
times two  longitudinal  bands  of  tho  same  colour,  running 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  hips  on  each  side,  in  a direction 
parallel  to  tlie  dorsal  line.  All  these  markings  are  constant  ; 
in  the  species  and  equally  common  to  both  sexes ; they  are 
at  regular  distances  from  one  another,  and,  os  Bufibn  has 
observed,  present  tho  appearance  of  a set  of  small  harness.  , 
A few  small,  round,  white  spots  are  frequently  also  scattered  ' 
over  the  hips  and  thighs,  as  in  the  boshbok,  and  the  interior 
of  the  fore-arms,  thighs  and  legs,  are  likewise  of  this  colour, 
but  the  breast,  bcUy,  and  under  parts  of  tlie  body  in  general 
arc  uniform  fblvous  brown. 

Tho  guib  inhabits  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  Sierra 
I..cone  to  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  from  the  Utter  of  which 
li^cnlities  it  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the  celebrated 
Adanson.  It  is  said  to  associate  with  its  own  species  and  to 
form  extensive  herds,  which  reside  equally  in  the  forests  and 
oil  tl)0  open  plains,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Podor  and 
Gorce,  where  these  animals  are  very  numerous.  Guib  is 
their  name  in  the  Jalloff  Unguage.  The  colours  are  some- 
times subiect  to  a alight  variation  as  far  as  regards  the 
number  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  bands  on  the  sides. 
Colonel  Smith  has  considered  this  difierenoe  specific,  and 
has  bestowed  the  name  of  A.  phalerata  upon  the  variety 
with  a single  longitudinal  line  on  the  tUnhk  retaining  the 
original  name  of  A.  Hnpta  for  the  variety  which  is  marked 
with  two  of  these  lines.  Ihis  distinction,  to  say  tho  least  of 
it,  is  extremely  doubtful,  and  the  difference  upon  which  it  is 
foumled  is  in  all  probabiliU  merely  aoeidental. 

IX.  The  ninth  group  of  antelo^s  includes  a number  of 
species  cliaractcrised  by  their  distinct  naked  muzxles,  boms 
in  the  male  sex  only,  distinguished  by  a single  curvature 
towanls  ihc  point,  more  or  leas  strongly  marked  according 
to  the  species,  by  their  large  inguinal  pores,  by  tho  preeenoe 
of  four  teats  in  the  femal^  ana  by  the  absence  of  lachrymal 
sinuses  and  knee-brushes.  This  family  is,  like  the  last, 
exclusively  African,  the  species  residing  in  pairs  or  small 
families  of  five  or  six  individuals  in  the  billy  districts  of  the 
south  and  west  coasts  of  the  Continent,  generally  about  tbe 
souives  of  mountain-streatns,  and  among  tbe  sedges  and 
reeds  un  the  banks  of  dried-up  river-courses.  Tbe  qualities 
of  their  fur  sufilcieoUv  indicate  these  upland  and  moun- 
uinous  habitats.  The  bair  is  of  a woolly  texture,  fine,  eloee 
and  warm,  and  in  the  young  animals  IteautifriUy  frisxled 
ai\.d  parted  into  separate  locks.  Their  legs  are  robust  and 
powerful,  and,  tlwugb  not  deficient  in  point  of  beauty,  th^ 
want  the  light  form  and  graceful  action  which  characterise 
Uio  generality  of  the  antelope  genus. 

21.  The  Kob\,  (.a.  kobOf)  called  Grxinde  Vache  6rune,  or 
large  brown  cow,  by  the  French  of  Senegal,  is  in  sise  equal 
to  tbe  European  stag,  being  upwards  of  five  (eet  in  length, 
from  tbe  extremity  of  the  muszle  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  Tbe 
bead,  measured  from  between  the  ears,  is  fifteen  inches  long, 
and  the  ears  tliemselvea  nine  inches.  Tbe  horns  are  twenty 
inches  long,  annuliUed  throughout  tbe  first  three  quarters 
of  their  length,  compressed  on  the  sides,  and  in  full  grown 
animals  haring  a tendenev  to  assume  a lyrated  form  with 
tbe  point  rather  blunt  and  directed  forwards.  Tbe  boms  of 
this  animal  were  originally  brought  from  Senegal  by  Adan- 
son,  and  deacribed  and  figured  by  Buffon  and  IHubraton  in 
the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Hi*toire  NatureUe ; from  that 
period  till  very  recently  nothing  further  was  kziown  of  the 
species,  but  within  the  last  eighteen  months  two  living 
fpedmens,  a mala  and  female,  have  been  brought  to 
England,  and  are  now  exhibited,  tbe  latter  at  the  gardens 
of  Zoological  Society  in  tbe  Regent's  Park,  uid  the 
former  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  The  hair,  with- 
out being  exactly  coarse,  is  long  and  rough  upon  every  part 
•>f  tbe  body,  standing  out  from  the  bide  in  different  dvrvetums. 
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and  forming  round  the  neck  a kind  of  rough  bristly  mane; 
the  ears  are  long,  pointed,  and  habitually  directed  forwards, 
and  the  tail,  broad,  and  uniformly  covered  with  hair,  reaches 
to  the  hough,  and  is  without  a terminal  tufr.  The  general 
colour  of  the  body  is  a dork  vinous  red  on  the  upper  parts 
and  silvery  grey  beneath,  tbe  former  being  tinged  with  dark 
brown  along  ths  spine  and  on  the  croup,  from  an  intermix' 
ture  of  black  hairs.  The  fitce  and  logs  are  also  dark  brown, 
almost  approaching  to  black,  tbe  lips,  chin,  and  udder  side 
of  the  tail  white,  and  a longitudinal  stripe  of  tbe  same  colour 
posses  over  the  eyes  in  tbe  form  of  eyebrows,  and  descends 
for  some  inches  ^ong  each  side  of  the  face.  The  feet  are 
marked  with  faint  grey  rings  immediately  above  tbe  iKwfo. 
and  tho  ears  arc  internally  striated  with  three  longitudinal 
white  lines. 

Tho  attitude  of  the  koba  when  at  rest  very  much  re- 
sembles that  of  the  nyl-ghau,  tho  feet  being  gathered  close 
under  tbe  body,  and  the  tail  pressed  in  between  tho  hind- 
legs. In  a state  of  nature  its  habits  sro  altogether  unknown  ; 
in  confinement  it  is  gentle  and  Umid. 

22.  I'he  Kos,  (A,  kob,  Erxleben.)  called  Petite  Varhe 
brtoie,  or  bttlo  brown  cow,  by  tbe  French  settlers  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  is  described  as  being  about  the  site 
of  the  fallow-deer,  and  similar  in  colour  to  the  koba,  but  the 
animal  is  only  known  by  tho  skull  and  boms  brought  by 
Adanson  from  Senegal.  These  are  pretty  large,  black,  witS 
a single  concave  curvaturo  directed  forwards,  approaching 
one  another  at  the  pointa,  and  marked  on  tbe  first  two-thirds 
of  their  length  with  seven  or  eight  prominent  rings.  The 
head  is  long  and  narrow,  and  without  piu  for  the  lachrymal 
sinua,  showing  therefore  that  this  ofgan  does  not  exist ; its 
entire  length  is  nine  inches ; tbe  length  of  the  horns  is 
thirteen  inches  on  the  cuives,  and  their  circumference  at 
the  base  five  inehes  and  a half:  their  distance  from  one 
another  is  eight  linos  only  at  tbe  base,  five  inches  in  the 
middle,  and  two  inches  and  a half  at  the  points. 

23.  The  Reitbor,  {.A.  eteotragnet  Schreber,)  or  reedbuck, 
so  called  from  ita  habit  of  frequenting  tbe  reedy  banks  and 
beds  of  dry  water-courses,  is  four  feet  and  a half  in  length, 
and  two  feet  nine  or  ten  inches  high  at  the  shoulder.  The 
head  is  ten  inehes  long  from  the  muzzle  to  the  base  of  the 
boms,  tbe  boros  ten  inches  and  a half  in  a straight  line, 
and  thirteen  inches  along  tbe  curves,  and  tbe  tail  eleven 
inches.  The  boros  are  round,  annulated  at  tbe  base,  with 
prominent  sharp  rings  and  beautifully  striated  between, 
smooth  and  sharp  at  t^  points,  and  cuived  forwards  with  a 
bold  and  regular  sweep,  so  as  to  form  almoet  tbe  segment  of 
a circle.  The  ears  arw  long  and  pointed,  filled  interaallv 
with  a praftiaioQ  of  whitish  hair,  and  beneath  them,  on  each 
side  of  the  head,  there  is  a remarkable  bald  spot  of  an  oval 
form  and  shining  black  colour,  which  is  very  ebaraeteristie 
of  the  species,  and  readily  distinguishes  it  ftm  all  the  other 
antelopes  wi^  which  it  is  likely  to  be  confounded.  The 
hair  over  e^wry  part  of  tbe  neck  and  body  is  long  and  rough, 
of  a uniform  dull  ashy  grey  colour,  sometimes  tinged  with 
red,  on  the  upper  parts,  and  silvery  grey  on  tlie  throat, 
breast,  lielly.  and  interior  of  the  fore-anna  end  thighs.  The 
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tail  it  long  and  remarkably  bushy,  being  covered  wiili  a pro* 
fusion  of  long  woolly  hair,  for  the  most  part  of  a white  oi- 
grev  colour,  with  a narrow  browD  lino  running  down  tho 
iniadle  of  the  upper  side.  The  females  are  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  m^es,  excepting  that  they  are  without  horns, 
and  of  rather  smaller  stature. 


The  roitbok  is  not  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Cape,  but  farther  in  the  interior  of  the  country  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  living  in  pairs  or  small  families,  and,  as 
already  observed,  frequenting  the  reeds  and  rushy  banks  of 
mountain-streams  which  tlow  only  during  the  winter  season, 
and  arc  dried  up  by  the  summer  beats.  Sometimes  also  it 
is  found  in  woods  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  but  always  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  water,  and  a variety,  if  not  a distinct 
species,  is  even  said  to  inhabit  the  plains.  This  is  of  a ver>' 
deep  n^dish  fawn 'Colour,  and  has  been  described  by  Afzc- 
lius  and  Hamilton  Smith  as  a distinct  species  under  the 
denomination  of  A.  fwvo-ruftUa.  Excepting  in  the  redder 
shade  of  its  colour,  however,  and  the  name  of  Roode  Rkee^ 
bok,  or  red  roebuck,  by  which  it  is  said  to  be  distinguished 
among  the  Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape,  it  does  not  appear 
to  differ  materially  fVom  the  commonveriely,  and  the  slight 
shades  of  variation  which  it  docs  present,  are  most  probably 
the  effects  of  its  difference  of  habitat  and  other  accident^ 
circumstances.  The  same  may  lie  said  of  tho  A.  iMobel/ina, 
or  cream-coloured  antelope  of  these  authors,  which  docs  not 
appear  to  present  any  characters  sufficiently  marked  or 
peculiar  to  be  considered  as  indicative  o(  a specific  dis- 
tinction. 

g4.  Tho  Nagor,  (A.  reduncoy  Pallas,)  known  only  from 
the  description  of  Adanson  and  the  figure  of  Buffon.  is  a 
species  so  nearly  resembling  the  reitbok  that  some  naturalists 
have  not  hesitated  to  unite  them.  It  is  four  feet  long  from 
the  muzzle  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  two  feet  four  inch^  high 
at  the  shoulder,  and  two  feet  six  at  the  croup  ; the  head  is 
nine  inches  long,  the  horns  five  inches  and  a half,  and  the 
ears  five  inches.  The  horns  have  one  or  two  annuli  at  the 
base,  but  are  smooth  and  shining  throughout  the  remainder 
of  their  length ; they  are  erect,  parallel,  and  almost  straight 
till  within  a short  distance  of  the  points,  where  they  curve 
forwards,  but  not  so  boldly  as  in  tho  last  species,  and  this 
character  appears  to  constitute  their  chief  difference,  though 
it  is  obvious,  from  the  description,  that  Mr.  Adanson's  speci- 
men was  a young  indis'idual.  The  colour  was  uniform 
fawn  ur  pale  red.  without  any  white  about  the  breast  or 
belly,  ana  the  hair  was  long,  rough,  and  undulating,  and 
did  not  lie  smooth  or  dose  to  the  IxMy.  characters  which  all 
tend  to  approximate  the  animal  to  the  reitbok.  and  more 

farticularly  to  the  variety  which  is  said  to  inhobit  the  plains. 

t is  found  in  the  noightourhood  of  Gevee  on  the  west  roast 
of  Africa. 

25.  The  Rhrerok  {A.  capredut,  Lichtenstein)  is  nearly 
five  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  and  n half  high  at  the 
shoulder : tho  head  is  six  inches  long  from  the  muzzle  to 
tho  root  of  the  horns,  tho  ears  and  tail,  without  tlie  hair, 
about  tho  same  length,  and  tho  horns  of  the  old  male  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches.  The  hea«l  is  long,  and  tapers  gra- 


dually to  tho  muzzle,  wliich  is  small,  round,  and  of  a black 
colour  ; the  horns  are  perfectly  smooth  and  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  wrinkles  or  annuli  for  the  two-thirds  of  tht-u* 
length  next  the  points,  but  exhibit  a few  obscure  wrinkles 
at  the  base ; they  are  remarkably  slender,  long,  straight 
parallel,  and  so  sharp  at  the  points,  that  the  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen  use  them  in  place  of  needles  and  liodkins : the 
ears  also  are  long,  very  broad  at  the  base,  and  attenuated 
towards  the  points ; the  tail  long  and  bushy.  The  hair,  or 
rather  fur,  is  of  a woolly  quality,  and  of  a uniform  ash  colour 
on  the  neck,  idiouldcrs,  sides,  croup,  and  thighs,  and  white 
or  light  grey  on  the  breast  belly,  and  inner  face  of  the 
arms  and  thighs.  In  young  individuals  it  is  beautifullv 
frizzled  nr  curled  into  distinct  locks,  and  its  colour  is  much 
clearer  than  in  the  adults,  which  have  it  straight,  loose,  and 
often  tinged  with  a sandy-brown  hue  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body.  The  hair  of  the  legs  in  the  young  animal  is  like- 
wise long  and  curly  like  that  of  a young  lamb,  but  in  aged 
specimens  tlic  legs  are  covered  with  short  cU>se  liair  of  the 
common  quality,  and  frequently  with  more  or  less  of  a dark 
brown  colour.  The  hair  of  the  bead,  face,  aud  cheeks,  is 
always  short,  crisp,  and  r]o?te  ; it  is  brown  on  tho  nose,  light 
fawn  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks,  and  white  about  the 
margins  of  the  lips  and  undenieath  the  chin;  the  tail  is 
slaty  grey  above,  and  white  below,  and  at  the  tip ; and  there 
is  a conspicuous  black  spot  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  on 
each  side.  The  hairs  individually  arc  obscurely  unnulatetl 
with  alternate  rings  of  a grey  and  light  rufouH-brown  colour, 
the  latter  becoming  more  conspicuous  as  the  animal  ad- 
vances in  age.  and  communicating  to  the  general  colour  of 
the  fur  the  light  rufous  shade  already  mentioned. 

The  rbeebuk  is  of  a lighter  and  more  graceful  form  than 
the  generality  of  tbo  other  antelo|)«s  included  in  the  present 
section.  Tlie  body  is  long  and  small,  the  neck  particularly 
so,  and  the  legs  slender  and  well-proportioned.  Its  pace; 
consequently,  is  proportionally  swift : it  runs  with  great 
velocity,  keeping  close  to  the  ground  and  moving  by  long 
strides,  and  with  a motion  so  rapid  and  uniform,  that  it  seems 
to  glide  rather  than  run.  The  rheeboks  live  in  small  fami- 
lies of  five  or  six  individuals,  consisting  of  an  adult  male 
aud  threa  or  four  fcmnles  with  their  young ; the  males  are 
pugnacious,  and  compel  the  young  of  their  own  sex  tr> 
separate  themselves  from  the  family  as  soon  as  tlicy  become 
adulL  Their  general  residence  is  on  the  sides  of  moderate 
hills,  among  stunted  trees  and  underwood,  or  in  the  n>rkv 
glens  and  mountain  passes,  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  little  pools 
of  water  w hich  remain  after  the  winter  torrents  have  ceased 
to  flow*.  Wherever  such  situations  are  found,  the  rheebok 
is  not  an  uncommon  animal  in  South  Africa ; its  flesh  u 
dry  and  insipid,  and  eateemed  less  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  numerous  Capo  anudopcs.  The  female  produces  but 
one  at  a birth,  which  grows  rapidly,  and,  if  caught  at  an 
early  period,  is  readily  domesticated. 

26.  A.  landiamx,  Desmarest,  appears,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  author,  to  be  a species  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
rheebok,  but  differing  in  the  quality  ond  colour  of  the  hair, 
and  in  tho  white  inark.H  above  tho  eyebrows.  The  horns  of 
the  male  are  slender,  straight,  parallel,  very*  sharp-pointed, 
and  rather  shorter  tlian  the  head ; the  IkmIv  is  rather  large, 
the  legs  robust,  the  ears  of  moderate  size  and  rounded  at 
the  points,  the  tail  twice  the  Icnszth  of  the  cars,  covered  with 
hair  of  the  same  length  throughout,  and  not  descending 
lower  than  the  hough,  the  hair  of  the  body  long,  harab.  and 
not  frizzled.  The  back,  flanks,  and  sides  ore  uniform  clear 
greyish  brown,  as  are  likewise  the  croup,  hips,  and  thighs, 
the  logs  becoming  gradually  darker  brown  towards  the  pas- 
terns. The  belly,  breast,  interior  of  the  fore-arms,  and 
tliighs,  under  surface  of  the  tail,  throat,  chin,  Up9,  and  a 
line  over  the  eyebrows,  arc  white,  the  colours  of  the  sides 
and  belly  being  separated  on  the  flanks  by  an  oblique  longi- 
tudinal lino.  This  animal  is  said  to  have  the  habits  as 
well  as  the  external  form  of  the  rheebok,  living  in  amall 
families  in  the  mountainous  districts  about  tbe  Capa  of 
Good  Hope,  and  never  by  any  chance  descending  into  the 
plains. 

X.  The  tenth  group  of  the  genus  anUtope  exhibits  a cha- 
racter which  readily  dUtinguishes  it  from  all  those  which 
have  preceded,  in  the  possession  of  maxillary  sinuses,  oc 
lengthcne<l  glands  on  tiie  checks,  which  distil  a dark  oily 
sulmtarne,  and  arc  sutnetimes  found  alone,  and  at  nthor 
times  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  lachrymal  sinuses. 
The  horns,  as  we  have  hitliertn  found,  are  confined  to  the 
mole  sex ; t'ney  arc  round,  short,  slightly  annulated  or 
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Htriiitcd  at  the  base,  and  have  a slight  cun  aluro  barkwards 
or  forwards ; the  head  is  tenuinatwi  by  a distinct  naked 
muzsle;  one  species  only  possesses  knee-brushes,  and  the 
females  have  two  teats  and  large  inguinal  pores.  These 
animals  inhabit  the  moist  tropical  forests  of  Africa,  and  tlie 
^reat  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  live  in  pairs 
among  the  underwood. 


^Tbe  Cdunbiiis  Oatan^,  A.  Suwtalreiuit.] 

37.  The  CamhinoOutang,  {A.  Sumo/renm.Desniarest.) 
first  noticed  by  Mr.  Marsden  in  his  History  of  Sumatra^  is 
about  four  feet  and  a half  in  length,  and  two  feet  three 
inches  high  ut  the  shoulder.  The  horns  arc  six  inches  long, 
very  tliick  at  the  base  nnd  much  attenuated,  slightly  and 
uniformly  curved  backwards.  Thu  mur.zlc  is  distinct  and 
well  formed,  the  larhrwnul  sinuses  open  by  a small  circular 
:i|ierture,  and  between  them  and  the  muzzle,  im  each  side,  is 
a long  linear  sp:we,  nearly  two  inches  in  length  by  a quarter 
of  an  inch  brood,  naked,  and  covered  with  a soft  black  integu- 
ment. which  represents  the  maxillary  gland,  and  secretes  a 
particular  humour.  The  ears  niidtail  are  of  moderate  length, 
the  hoofs  very  large,  the  limbs  shoit  and  stout,  and  the  whole 
form  of  the  animal  robust  and  powerful.  The  body  U thickly 
covered  with  a coat  of  long  hair,  of  a dark  brown  colour, 
nImo.st  block,  excepting  along  the  nape  of  the  neck,  on  the 
shoulders,  and  inside  the  ears,  where  it  is  white,  and  under 
the  lower  jaw,  which  is  of  a deep  straw-colour.  The  white 
hairs  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  arc  much  longer  than  on 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  form  a kind  of  tiowing  mane  ; 
tlie  hair  <>ii  the  head  and  limbs,  on  the  contrary,  is  much 
shorter  than  elsewhere,  the  knees  are  without  brushes,  and 
tlte  tail,  which  is  rather  shorter  than  the  ears,  is  covered 
throughout  its  whole  extentwiih  hair  of  moderate  and  equal 
length,  and  of  the  same  dark-brown  colour  as  that  on  the 
boilv'. 

The  cambing  outang,  or  wild  goat,  so  called  by  tlie 
Malays,  inhabits  the  hilly  forests  of  Sumatra,  and  is  described 
by  Mr.  Maraden  as  being  of  a wdd  character,  extremely 
active  and  sure-footed,  and  with  much  of  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  common  goat  and  ibex,  of  which  it  has  the 
roving  fearless  eye.  and  bold  undaunted  bearing. 

‘i8.  The  Four-tuftsd  ANThtoPK  {A.  quadriscopn,  Ha- 
milton Smith)  is  known  only  from  Colonel  Smith  s descrip- 
tion and  flgure  of  a male  s|)ecimcD  formerly  exhibited  at 
ExelerCbangu.  The  individual,  from  which  Colonel  Smith's 
description  was  taken,  was  brought  from  Senegal. 

29.  The  Bush  Axtkloi'k,  (A.  silvicultrir,  Afzclius,) 
called  bush-goat  by  tlie  English  residents  at  Sierra  I.«one, 
is  about  live  feet  in  length  from  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of 
the  tail,  three  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  three  feet  two 
inches  at  the  croup  t the  head,  measured  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  base  of  the  iiorns,  is  upwards  of  ten  inches  long,  the 
horns  and  ears  each  four  inches,  and  the  tail  with  the  hair 
half  a foot.  Tim  circumference  of  the  lionts  at  the  base  is 
three  inches,  and  their  <list;mcc  at  the  points  five  inches; 
they  grow  entirely  in  the  dire<’tion  of  the  forehead,  are 
pointed,  black,  shining,  nearly  straight,  w ith  a slight  incli- 
nation backwards,  and  diverging  gradually  towards  the 
points.  For  about  half  an  inch  from  the  base  they  are  Unely 


marked  with  a number  of  small  transverse  strue,  then 
covered  for  about  an  inch  with  little  depressions  and  ht 
equalities,  and  smooth  from  thence  to  the  points.  The  ears 
are  situated  rather  close  to  the  horns ; they  arc  about  the 
same  length  as  these  organs,  broad,  open,  rounded  at  the 
top.  and  nearly  naked  ; the  eye-lids  arc  bordered  with  thick 
black  lashes,  the  tail  ia  bushy  and  pendent,  the  buttocks 
nearly  naked,  the  limbs  short  and  slender,  the  knees  un- 
provided with  brushes,  and  the  female  furnished  with  two 
teats.  'I*he  hair  is,  in  general,  remarkably  short,  sleek,  and 
shining,  of  a deep  brown  colour,  rather  paler  on  tho  neck 
and  flanks,  mixed  with  grey  on  the  thighs,  almost  yellow  on 
the  throat,  dun  on  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  jaws,  clear 
brown  on  the  face.  mr«e.  and  backs  of  the  cars,  and  chestnut 
brown  on  the  legs  and  feet.  A tuft  of  long  hair  surrounds 
the  bast:  of  the  horns,  ami  along  the  middle  of  the  back  is  a 
longitudinal  line  of  silvery  grey  which  expands  upon  the 
croup,  and  is  provided  with  hair  considerably  longer  than 
that  on  the  n*st  of  tho  body.  The  tail  is  black,  covered 
with  moderately  long  hair,  and  without  ii  temiiniil  tuft. 

The  proportions  of  this  species  are  heavy  and  ungainly, 
and  bear  a considerable  reseuiblanec  to  those  of  the  hog-deer 
of  India.  The  legs  arc  short  and  slender,  and  appear  dis- 
proportiuned  to  the  size  of  tho  body,  which  is  large  and 
heavy ; the  head,  too,  is  thick  and  clumsy,  though  much 
attenuated  towards  the  muzzle,  the  neck  short  and  thick, 
the  croup  depressed,  and  the  back  very'  much  arched.  This 
species  inhahils  the  west  c*mst  of  Africa,  about  Sierra  Leone, 
and  the  sourv*eK  of  the  Pongas  ami  (juia  Rivers.  It  fre- 
quents the  thickets  and  underwood  of  the  upland  plains 
and  moderate  mountain  declivities,  keeping  close  to  the 
cover  during  the  day-time,  and  quitting  it  only  at  early 
dawn  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  in  the  neighbouring  meodowa. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  it  is  pursued  by  the  hunters,  who  sta- 
tion themselves  on  tho  margin  of  the  woods,  and  shoot  it  as 
it  txiroes  out  to  graze.  It  is  a slow,  heavy  runner,  as  might 
be  anticipaletl  from  the  sizo  nnd  corpulent  moke  of  its  body, 
and  the  shortness  cif  iu  logs;  but  it  aflunls  excellent  venison, 
and  is  much  sought  alU‘r  on  that  account.  It  has  long 
maxillary*  glands,  but  no  appearance  of  lachrymal  sinuses. 

30.  The  Duikbrbok  (A.  merg^ns,  Blainvillc)  is  of  a 
more  active  make,  and  has  more  graceful  proportions  than 
the  species  last  described.  In  other  respects,  however,  its 
characters  arc  precisely  the  same , it  has  a long  maxillary 
gland  on  each  side  of  the  face,  running  nearly  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  bead,  no  appearance  of  lachrymal  sinuses, 
nor  brushes  on  the  knees,  and  the  females  are  provided  with 
two  teats.  The  horns  are  upright,  straight,  black,  smooth, 
and  very  sharp  at  the  points,  annulalcd  at  the  base  with  a 
lew  small  rings,  and  compressed  slightly  on  the  sides  so  as 
to  form  a sharp  edge  in  front : but  this  is  not  alwavs  apparent 
in  old  specimens,  being  perhaps  rubbed  off  or  obliterated  by 
friction  against  tho  branches  and  underwood  among  which 
the  unimoJ  resides.  They  are  between  four  and  five  inches 
lung,  nearly  parallel,  and  point  almost  imperceptibly  for- 
wanls.  The  ears  are  four  inches  and  a half  long,  narrow, 
pointed,  and  upright ; and  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  imme- 
diately between  the  roots  of  the  horns  and  oars,  is  a remark- 
able tuft  uf  long  black  hair,  growing  from  a small  centre, 
and  falling  round  in  every  direction  like  tlie  railii  of  a circle. 
This  is  more  partieularlv  conspicuous  in  the  females,  from 
the  absence  of  boms  in  that  sex ; but  besides  this  black  tuft, 
the  whole  forehead  is  covered  in  both  sexes  with  long  hair 
of  a deep  red  colour,  directed  upwards,  and  in  the  males 
partly  concealing  the  base  of  the  horns.  The  body  is  about 
four  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  high  ut  the  shoulder.  It 
is  covered  uniformly  with  rather  long  but  smooth  hair  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  with  a very  faint  shade  of  yellow  above, 
and  ashy  greyish  brown  beneath.  Tho  face  and  nose,  from 
the  eyes  to  the  muzzle,  are  dark  brow  n ; and  the  legs,  over 
the  whole  canons  before,  and  half  way  up  behind,  are  shining 
black,  equally  conspicuous  at  all  ages  and  in  l>olh  sexes. 
The  tail  is  six  inches  long,  rather  Hat,  and  covered  with 
moderately  long  black  hair,  but  not  tuftod. 

The  duikerbok,  or  diving-goal,  so  called  by  tho  Dutch  of 
South  Africa  from  its  habit  of  plunging  under  tlie  bushes 
in  its  passage  through  the  woods,  instead  of  leaping  over 
them  like  the  generality  of  other  antelopes,  is  a common 
animal  in  Cafi'raria  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Cape  colony 
which  abound  in  forest  and  underwood,  from  the  cover  of 
which  it  seldom  ventures,  unless  occasionally  at  night  to  steal 
into  a neighbouring  garden.  It  is  found  alone  nr  in  pairs, 
makes  its  way  readily  among  the  thickets  and  low  bu.=^hes. 
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and  wb«n  pui  sued  will  from  time  to  tiine  stand  up  on  its  hind 
iei^  to  looK  round  it«  then  dive  under  the  branches  to  re> 
appear  again  at  somedi^tance.andthui  alternately  continuing 
iu  flight  and  standing  up  at  inter\'ait>  to  vratch  the  motions 
of  its  pursuers.  Tlie  peculiar  nature  of  the  humour  secreted 
hy  the  maxillary  glands  of  this  animal  has  given  origin  to  a 
common  saying  among  the  Dutch  colonist^  that  it  carries 
the  gall-bladder  under  the  eyes.  This  species  is  most  pro* 
bably  the  animal  of  which  the  female  was  tong  since  imper* 
foctly  described  by  Grimm,  and  which  has  been  admitted 
into  systematic  catalogues  under  Ibe  name  of  /I.  Grtmmia. 
The  Jl.  ptox  of  Colonel  Smith  likewise  appears  to  be  iden- 
tical with,  or  at  mast  a casual  variety  of  the  duikerbok,  the 
characters  upon  which  the  separation  is  made  being  by  no 
means  constant,  and  some  of  them  even  of  doubtful  uu* 
thenlicity. 

31.  Bumchbi.l's  Antxlopb  (A.  BurrheUii,  Smith)  is  a 
species  which,  from  the  description  of  Colonel  Smith,  though 
closely  resembling  the  Duikerbok,  yet  seems  to  be  really 
diflerent,  and  to  possess  appropriate  characters  which  readily 
distinguish  it  Tlie  specimen  procureil  by  Mr.  Burchell 
during  his  travels  in  South  Africa  was  aAcrwards  deposited 
in  tlie  British  Museum. 

32.  The  BkoaO'Karkd  Antilopk  (A.  platotu,  H. 
Smith)  is  another  species  of  ratlter  doubtful  authenticity, 
described  Colonel  Smitli  from  a specimen  in  the  Mtiseum 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Soutli  Africa. 

XI.  The  eleventh  section  or  group  into  which  we  divide 
this  genus  begins  to  exhibit  a new  character,  which  we  have 
not  mund  in  any  of  the  former  divisions,  but  which  is  oom* 
mon  to  all  the  remaining  species  of  antelopes.  It  is  the 
presence  of  horns  in  the  female  sex— « character  which  has 
a decided  influence  upon  the  habits  and  economy  of  theao 
animals,  not  only  as  it  affects  the  relation  which  subsists 
between  the  sexes  by  rendering  them  in  a great  measure 
independent  of  one  another,  but  likewise  in  modifying  the 
general  manners  of  the  species.  Those  of  the  present 
group  are  furUier  distin^ished  by  having  complete  naked 
niuules,  maxillary  glands  without  lachrymal  sinuses,  in- 
guinal pores,  no  knee-brushes,  and  four  teats  in  the  females. 
From  tue  group  last  described  they  differ  principally  by  the 
females  being  provided  with  horns,  and  having  four  instead 
of  two  teats,  and  by  their  small  size ; the  present  section 
being  composed  of  the  smallest  of  all  horned  quadrupeds, 
sxcept,  perhaps,  the  madoqua,  already  described.  Like  the 
species  of  the  lost  group,  they  live  singly  or  in  pairs  among 
the  bushes  or  underwood,  and  rarelv  venture  willingly  to 
quit  the  thick  coier  of  the  woods  and  forests.  As  far  oa  is 
at  present  known,  their  habitat  is  exclusively  confined  to 
Africa.  There  is  no  group  of  antelopes  in  which  so  much 
confusion  reigns  throughout  the  specific  descriptions  of  natu- 
ralists as  the  present.  At  least  two  or  three  distinct  species 
are  known  to  inhabit  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  but  their  names  have  been  so  confused,  and 
their  distinctive  characters  consequently  so  confounded,  that 
it  U now  almoet  a hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  separate  them 
again,  or  to  attribute  to  each  what  properly  belongs  to  it. 

3.1.  TheGaiMM,  {A.  Grimmia,  Desmarest,)  the  Grimmeof 
MM.  F.  Cuvierand  Desmarest,  is  certainly  a different  species 
from  that  of  Pallas,  which  is  tbe  Kleenebok  of  the  Cape, 
and  likewise  from  tbe  animal  originally  described  by  Dr. 
Grimm,  and  which,  as  we  ha\‘e  already  observed,  appears 
to  be  the  duikerbok.  Tbe  original  grimm  was  brought  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  described  from  a female 
specimen  without  horns;  tbe  animal  at  present  under  con- 
sideration. and  which  has  rather  arbitrarily  assumed  its 
name,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Sierra  Leone  and  tbe  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  is  probably  tbe  real  Guevi  of  Adanson's  TrtsoeU 
tn  SenegaL  A male  of  this  species  formerly  lived  in  the 
menagerie  at  the  Jardin  dee  Plantes  at  Paris,  and  was  the 
subject  of  the  fbregoing  description : it  was  brought  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  showed  an  extreme  timidity  in 
confinement:  its  habits  in  a state  of  nature  are  unknown. 

34.  The  Klkenebok.  {A.  p«rpunUa,  H.  Smith.)  very 
improperly  called  puvi  by  M.  Desmarest,  is  about  a foot 
high  at  the  ahoulow;  the  horns  an  inch  and  a half  long  in 
tbe  male,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  tbe  female,  and  the 
tail  about  two  inches  and  a half.  The  horns  are  small, 
erect,  black,  ri*ghtly  inclined  baekwarrU  and  towards  one 
another  at  tho  points,  and  very  sharp,  with  seven  or  eight 
minute  annuli  at  the  base;  the  ears  about  the  same  length 
aa  the  horns,  perfectly  round  at  tbe  tips,  and  nearly  naked 
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within ; the  head  is  long  and  pointed ; the  maxillaiy  glands 
not  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  face,  but  nearly  in  tbe 
same  line  with  tbe  greater  axis  of  the  orbits,  or  rather  in 
lines  parallel  to  them ; tbe  forehead  and  nose  are  brown, 
bordered  on  each  side  by  a narrow  line  of  a sandy-red 
colour  passing  from  the  root  of  the  horns  down  to  the  muzzle ; 
the  upper  parts  of  the  liody  are  of  a uniform  dork  Hlaty- 
brown  colour ; all  the  inferior  parts,  including  tbe  region 
under  tbe  chin,  tbe  breast,  belly,  interior  of  the  furc-arms 
and  thighs,  and  under-suiface  of  the  tail,  ashy-grey,  in- 
clining to  white  in  some  specimens,  pirticularly  in  young 
indiviauals ; tbe  legs  are  reddish-brown,  and  the  boofo 
small,  narrow,  and  pointed. 

This  species,  called  by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  the  Cape 
KUtnebok,  KUene  blauti^-bok,  Blautebokje,  all  signifying 
little  goat  or  little  blue  goat,  inhabits  South  Africa,  and 
lives  singly  or  in  pairs  among  tbe  bushes.  It  is  extremely 
active,  and  of  a mild  and  timid  disposition,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  thick  bushes  in  which  it  resides  is  not  often 
seen  even  in  those  districts  where  it  abounds  most  plentifully. 
It  is  sakl  to  exhibit  considerahle  sagacity  in  eluding  pursuit, 
and  when  domesticated  soon  becomes  familiar  and  learns  to 
distinguish  those  about  it  and  to  answer  to  iU  name-  This 
species  is  also  the  A.  raertUea  of  Colonel  Smith  and  tbe  A. 
p^gtrugQ  of  M.  Desmarest,  who  confounds  it  with  the  ^uet't 
of  Senegal. 

35.  Maxwell's  Antelope  {A.  MarweHii,  H.  Smith) 
is  a species  described  only  by  Colonel  Smith.  The  female 
specimen,  from  which  Cobnei  Smith's  description  was  taken, 
lived  two  years  in  England,  and  produced  a kid  in  (.-onfine- 
ment. 

36.  The  Gtrsvi,  (A.  pygmofa.  H.  Smith.)  said  to  be  the 
smallest,  and  certainly  tne  least  known,  of  the  whole  antelope 

fenus,  was  first  mentioned  by  Adanson,  os  an  inhabitant  of 
enegal,  and  the  name  has  since  Iwet:  arbitrarily  applied  by 
different  zoologists  to  two  or  three  distinct,  though  ill-deter- 
mined species.  It  is  the  royal  antelope  of  Pennant;  and 
> though  the  femato  is  described,  on  the  authority  of  Bowman, 

' os  bring  destitute  of  horns,  it  is  probable,  from  the  other 
I characters  attributed  to  the  species,  that  this  fact  is  net 
correct,  but  arises  from  want  ol  oireful  examination,  and 
that  the  animal  really  belongs  to  tbe  present  section.  The 
horns  of  the  male  are  described  as  short,  straight,  black, 
polished,  and  not  quite  two  inches  long ; tho  ears  broad  and 
round ; the  legs  not  thicker  than  a goose-quill ; the  height 
scarcely  nine  inches,  and  the  colour  a uniform  reddish- 
brown.  Notwithstanding  its  very  diminutive  size,  it  is  said 
that  the  guevi  will  bound  with  ease  over  a wall  twelve  feet 
high.  It  is  readily  domesticated,  but  too  tender  to  endure 
the  cold  of  Eurbpe.  Adanson  mentions  a still  smaller  >^pe- 
cics  or  variety  of  guevi,  which  is  said  to  inhabit  tho  province 
of  Kaior,  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Gambia,  and  to  be 
not  much  larger  than  a good  Norway  rat.  It  is  upon  this 
animal  that  Buffon  appears  to  have  founded  bis  Cherrotaine 
de  Gninie.  and  Linntetis  his  Mo9(d^ui  pygynmu. 

' Xll.  We  have  now  arrived  at  n group  of  antelopes  which 
I have  been  celebrated,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  for 
I the  beauty  of  their  external  forms,  the  grace  and  elegance  of 
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their  morements,  and  the  mUdiWM  and  gentleneu  of  their 
manners.  Of  this  droup,  the  comnon  ^nzeUe  or  Barbary 
antelope  may  be  considered  os  the  typical  representative ; 
but  this  animal  is  itself  so  closely  related  to  two  or  three 
neighbouring  species,  that  it  has  been  found  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  them  by  characters  at  once  sufficiently  marked 
and  constant.  The  group,  however,  is  collectively  characo 
terised  by  prominent  and  peculiar  traits  which  are  in  a great 
measure  appropriate,  and  which  definitely  separate  it  from 
all  othei  sections  of  the  antelope  genus.  The  principal  of 
these  consist  in  having  the  horns  common  to  both  sexes, 
more  or  less  compres^  on  the  sides,  annulated  neariy  to 
the  points,  and  lyrated,  or  with  a double  curvature,  first 
backwards  at  the  hose,  and  afterwards  pointing  gently  and 
moderateljr  furxvards,  in  the  males : short,  round,  smooth, 
straight,  and  upright  till  within  an  inch  of  the  points,  which 
turn  abruptly  inwards  towards  one  another,  in  the  females  : 
in  the  form  of  the  upper  lip.  which  is  hairy  and  attenuated 
like  that  of  the  goat ; in  the  possession  of  distinct  suborbital 
sinuses  without  any  appearance  of  the  maxillary  glands 
which  characterise  the  last  two  groups ; in  the  presence  of 
very  large  inguinal  pores,  and,  in  most  species,  brushes  on 
the  knees : and  in  the  females  being  provided  with  four 
niammiB  or  teats.  The  species  belonging  to  this  division 
are.  for  the  moat  part,  gregarious,  living  m large  flocks  on 
the  open  plains,  karroos,  and  steppes  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
feeding  u^n  the  aromatic  herbs  and  saline  plants  of  the 
desert,  and  uniting  for  mutual  defence  against  the  attacks 
of  wild  beasts. 


[Tliii  GufU».  a.  Horciu.  PaUm.] 

37.  The  Gazellr  (A.doretu,  Pallas)  Is  three  feet  six  inehes 
in  length,  one  foot  nine  inches  and  a half  high  at  the  shoulder, 
and  one  foot  tun  and  a half  at  the  croup ; the  head  is  six 
inches  long,  the  horns  nine  ond  a half,  the  cars  four  and  three* 
qwrters.  and  the  tail,  with  its  terminating  tuft,  eight  inches. 
'The  horns  of  the  old  male  are  surrounded  by  thirteen  or 
fourteen  prominent  rings,  complete  and  close  together  at  the 
base,  more  distant,  oblique  and  interrupted  behind  towards 
tbe  points,  the  last  inch  or  inch  and  a half  alone  being 
smooth  and  free  from  annuli;  they  rise  almost  immediately 
abose  the  orbits,  are  black,  almost  cylindrical,  at  first  bent 
gently  backwards,  and  finally  forwards ; in  the  females  they 
are  much  smaller,  seldom  exceeding  the  oars  in  length, 
surrounded  at  the  base  with  a few  obscure  wrinkles,  smooth 
and  polished  throughout  the  rest  of  their  extent,  straight  to 
near  the  ti|ia,  and  pointing  inwards.  This  is  the  character 
of  the  ctmnne  of  BufTon,  which  is  now  considered  by  the 
best  zoologists  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  female  either  of 
this  or  the  following  species,  and  not  itself  a distinct  species, 
ns  was  formerly  supposed.  The  oars  of  the  gazelle  arc  long, 
narrow,  and  point^,  the  eyes  Urge,  mild,  and  black,  and 
the  tail  round,  furnished  on  its  upper  surfece  only  with  an 
upright  ridge  of  stiff  black  hair,  and  terminated  by  a little 
tuft  of  the  tame  colour  ; the  size  of  the  body  is  about  equal 
10  that  of  the  roebuck,  but  the  legs  ore  considerably  longer, 
and  the  whole  form  lighter  and  more  elegant ; the  face  and 
oheeks  are  reddish  fawn-eolour,  and  the  nose  has  a broad 


msrk  of  a dark  brown  colour,  approaching  to  black , on 
each  side  of  the  face,  passing  over  the  eyes  from  the 
horns  down  to  the  nose,  there  is  a brood  white  stnpe,  and 
beneath  this,  from  tbe  anterior  canthus  of  the  eye,  a nar- 
rower dark  stripe,  parallel  to  it  and  separating  it  from  the 
fawD-oolour  of  the  cheeks ; the  hind  part  of  the  head,  the 
back  of  the  ears,  neck,  shoulders,  back,  sides,  and  croup, 
are  fUlvous,  of  diflbrent  shades  according  to  tbe  age  of  the 
individual : all  the  under  parts  arc  white,  and  this  colour 
is  separated  from  the  fulvous  of  the  sides  by  a broad  dork- 
brown  lonmtudinal  band  on  the  flanks ; the'  knees  are  fur 
nished  witn  brushes  of  dark  hair,  and  the  ears  arc  filled 
internally  with  long  white  hair  arranged  in  three  longitu- 
dinal strie. 

The  gazelle  is  found  in  Egypt,  Barbury,  and  some  say 
also  in  Asia  MintH*;  but  it  is  vety  questionable  whether  tbe 
animal  of  the  l.cvant  does  not  really  belong  to  a different 
species,  to  the  Antilope  Arabiea^  or  perhaps  to  the  Antilope 
sub^ttUTOsa.  It  lives  in  large  tro^  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Tell,  or  cultivated  country,  and  the  Sahara,  or  d^rt ; 
when  pursued.  Hies  to  some  mstonce,  then  stops  to  gaze  a 
moment  at  the  hunters,  and  onin  renews  its  lligbt.  The 
duck,  when  attacked  coUeetivdy,  disperse  in  all  directions, 
but  soon  reunite,  and,  when  brought  to  bay,  defend  them- 
selves with  courage  and  obstinacy,  uniting  in  a close  circle, 
with  the  females  and  fawns  in  the  centre,  and  presenting 
their  horns  at  all  points  to  their  enemies;  yet,  notwith- 
standing their  eouro^,  they  are  the  common  prey  of  the 
lion  and  panther,  and  ore  bunted  with  great  Mrseverance 
by  the  Arabs  and  Bedoweens  of  the  desert.  When  taken 
voung,  they  are  easily  domesticated,  and  soon  become  fami- 
liar. This  animal  is  frequently  cut  upon  tbe  monuments 
of  Egypt  and  Nubia. 

38.  The  Kstrl  {A.  kfvella,  Pallas)  is  still  very  imper- 
fectly distinguished  from  the  gazelle,  but  appears  to  be  in 
reality  a different  species,  characterised  principally  by  the 
compresaion  of  its  hams,  their  being  provided  in  the  adult 
male  with  a greater  number  of  annuli,  and  bending  forwards 
with  a more  hold  and  sudden  curvature  at  the  points.  The 
habitat  also  of  these  two  animals  is  different,  the  kevel  l>eing 
found  only  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  African  desert 
to  that  inhabited  by  the  dorros ; and  this  is  itself  a strong 
argument  in  favour  of  tboee  who  maintain  their  specific 
difference,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  require  a 
careful  examination  and  comparison.  This  species  is  found 
in  Senegal,  where,  according  to  the  report  cf  Adainon.  kevel 
is  its  name  among  tbe  natives.  It  resides  in  extensive 
flocks  on  the  open  stony  plains,  and  is  said  to  be  in  all 
respects  similar  to  tbe  gazelle  in  its  manners  end  habits. 

39.  The  A HU  {A.  ndfgutturoea,  Guldenstedt)  is  likewise 
a species  which  requires  to  be  re-examined,  and  carefully 
compared  with  the  gazelle  and  kevel.  not  that  there  is  any 
reasonable  doubt  os  to  its  actual  existence,  but  benuae  its 
ebaractsrt  have  not  been  sufiiciently  diatinguisbed  l^m  those 
of  the  conterminous  species,  which  bos  given  rise  to  no  small 
confusion  snd  fluctuation  of  opinion  upon  this  part  of  our 
subject  The  ahn  inhabits  all  tbe  central  parts  of  Asia,  Per- 
sia. Daurio,  the  country  around  lake  Baikal,  and  from  the  east- 
ern limits  ^ Great  Bueboria  to  tbe  shores  of  the  Hellespont 
It  associates  with  its  own  species  in  extonshw  flocks,  fre- 
quents the  open  uncovered  plains  and  naked  hills  of  moderate 
elevation,  and  feeds  principally  upon  the  aMnthiwn  PmH- 
eym.  The  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  and  of  an  agreeable 
taste. 

40.  The  Kalskipck.  (A.  Benneltii,  Sykes,)  deaeribed  by 
Colonel  Sykes  in  the  first  part  of  the  ProeeeA'nfie  ^ the 
Zooiegieal  SoctVfy,  is  an  elegant  species  closely  allied  to  the 
dorcas  in  all  its  most  prominent  charoeteni,  but  higher  on 
tbe  limbs,  and  consiaerably  different  in  its  habits.  This 
species  seems  to  be  tbe  antiiow  cora  of  Colonel  Smith. 

Tbe  kalteepee,  or  black-tou,  so  colled  by  the  Mohronaa, 
on  account  of  tbe  deep  black  colour  of  that  organ,  and  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  tbe  ^t  antelope  by  Euro- 
peans, is  found  on  the  rocky  hills  of  the  DMcan,  and, 
according  to  the  report  of  Colonel  Sykes,  differs  from 
most  other  antelopes  of  tbe  present  section  in  not  being 
gregarious,  there  being  rarely  more  than  three  or  four  found 
tof^ther  in  tbe  same  company,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
solitary  individual. 

41.  The  Aatai.  Amtxlopr,  (A.  Arafriea,  Hemprich  and 
Ehrenbei^,)  so  called  by  the  Arabs  on  account  of  its  light, 
eluant,  and  grac^l  form.  The  size  and  propovtioos  of 
this  animal  are  similar  to  those  of  the  goaelle  and  other 
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«pectci>  already  described  in  the  present  section ; the  colour, 
however,  is  considerably  deeper  and  darker  than  that  of  the 
common  doreas. 

This  species  inhabits  Arabia,  and  was  found  on  the  stony 
hills  alont;  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  the  travel- 
lers Ilemprich  and  Ehrenberg,  whose  recent  journey  in 
northern  Afhca  and  western  Asia  has  been  pi^uetivo  of 
such  a vast  collection  of  new  and  interesting  soulogical 
riches. 


fA.  SttumvHuiilL] 


42.  A.  ScEMUBRiNoit.  (Cretzsehmar,)  one  of  the  most 
beautifid  antelopes  of  this  section,  wag  discovered  by  Riippel, 
(during  his  journey  through  the  northern  pnn  inces  of  Abys- 
sinia,) and  is  described  by  Cretzschranr  in  the  zoological 
part  of  that  traveller's  works.  It  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  species  hitherto  described  in  the  present  group. 
The  horns  arc  irregularly  Imted,  bending  Ituldly  outwards 
towards  the  points,  apJ  t^en  suddenly  turning  inwards 
towards  one  another,  with  a very  sharp  and  well-deflned 
curve : annulated  with  fWleen  or  sixteen  prominent  and 
complete  rings  which  reach  from  the  base  to  the  inward 
curvature  within  about  two  inches  and  a quarter  of  the 
points.  The  colour  of  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  the 
neck,  shoulders,  back,  croup,  sides  and  outward  faces  of 
the  fore-arms  and  thighs,  is  a beautiful  clear  isabel  or 
yellowish  dun.  Uie  huir  being  extremely  short,  and  appear- 
ing almost  as  if  it  had  been  clipped  or  shorn.  It  does  not 
lie  close  and  smooth  upon  the  hide,  nor  does  it  oil  follow  the 
same  direction,  as  in  tiic  generality  of  animals,  but  is  dU- 
]Mse<l  in  innumerable  small  weaves,  pointing  in  different 
directions,  as  if  it  had  lioen  regularly  shaded  and  parted  on 
each  side,  and  appearing  glossy  or  gfozed  along  their  ridges 
with  a shining  aun  shade,  more  or  less  intense  acconling 
to  the  light  in  which  it  is  observed.  All  the  under  parts 
of  the  b^y  are  of  the  most  pure  and  brilliant  white,  and 
a large  disk  of  the  same  colour  surrounds  the  tail  and  passes 
over  tho  rump  and  croup.  The  white  of  the  belly  also  is 
separated  from  the  yellowish  dun  of  the  sides,  immediately, 
without  being  shaded  off.  Tlio  tail  is  small  and  slender, 
nearly  naked  at  the  root,  and  furnished  at  tho  extremity 
with  a tuft  of  mixed  brown  and  grey  hairs.  Tho  outsides  of 
the  legs  are  very  pale  fau  n-rtilour.  the  insides  white,  and 
the  knee-brushes  white  and  fawn  mixed.  The  cars  arc 
pretty  lung  and  broun,  with  a narrow  black  border  sur- 
rounding their  outer  edge.  Tlie  face  is  dark  brow  n in  some 
specimens,  and  pure  black  in  others  uniform  towards  the 
end  of  the  nose,  but  curiously  mixed  with  wavv  red  on  the 
forehead : on  each  side  of  this  a broad  while  band  passes 
from  the  root  of  the  horns  over  the  eyes  to  the  nose,  and 
there  is  an  indication  of  a small  black  one  from  tho  anterior 
angle  of  the  eye  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  separating  this 
white  band  fmni  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  louver  jaw.  which 
are  uniform  fawn-colour.  The  horns  of  the  female  haic 
nearly  the  same  curvature  as  those  of  the  male,  and  arc 
fUlIv  as  long,  but  they  arc  much  more  slender,  and  have  nut 
such  prominent  annuli.  This  is  the  only  external  difference 
observable  between  the  sexes. 


This  aiite1o|ie  frequents  hills  of  moderate  ascent  and  eV 
vatinn  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  and  u sskit^ 
live  m pairs,  and  not  to  unite  into  large  ttocks  like  the  guelie 
and  kevel. 

43.  The  SpRiNonoK,  (A.eurhf/re,  Forster.)  called  likeviM 
Pronkbok,  or  Showy  goat,  hy  the  I^tch  of  South  Afnca 
and  hy  the  Hottentots,  is  perhaps  the  most  gratv. 

ful  in  its  proportions,  and  beautifully  varied  in  its  clours, 
of  all  the  antelope  tribe.  Imagination  cannot  conceit 
a quatlrupcd  more  light  and  airy  in  form,  more  delicate 
in  its  proportions,  or  whose  movements  arc  executed  sitb 
more  natural  case  and  grace,  than  the  springbok,  «, 
as  (he  Englisl)  cuhmists  now  universally  denominate  it, 
springbuck.  In  point  of  size  it  is  nearly  a third  larzr 
than  the  dorra.i.  The  horns  of  the  springbuck  are  nthe: 
irregularly  lyraled,  like  those  of  the  species  last  dc^nbei: 
thev  are  round,  black,  annulated  very  regularly  till  viibu< 
a short  distauce  of  the  points,  spreading  first  backTiri> 
and  widely  outwards,  and  finally  turning  inwards,  arJ 
with  an  almost  imi>erceptible  (wist  on  their  own  axis  bsfk- 
wards.  The  hair  is  long  on  the  upper  porU  of  the  bd}. 
particularly  on  Uie  back  and  croup,  but  smooth,  tWei. 
and  shining : it  is  of  a beautiful  light  einnamon-cokii: 
on  the  shoulders,  neck,  buck,  sides,  an<l  thighs,  and 
pure  snowy  white  on  the  breast,  belly,  ami  inner  Cirt  ct 
the  limbs,  these  two  colours  Unng  sc']iaraUMl  on  the  flaiib 
by  a broad  longitudinal  band  of  a deep  vinous  nd  rs- 
lour,  larger  and  more  distinct  than  in  any  other  5>pcou- 
of  antelope.  The  whole  liead,  face,  cheeks,  and  chin  arr 
white,  with  a broad  brown  band  on  each  side  from  the 
to  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  a mark  of  the  same  colxt 
on  tho  centre  of  the  face,  commencing  in  a narrow  puiotu. 
the  muzzle,  and  enlarging  as  it  proce<sU  upwards,  nil  u 
joins  the  reddish  fawn-colour  of  the  body  on  the  rrova  U 
the  head.  The  eyes  are  large,  lively,  and  ofa  bniwn  cokrjr. 
the  cars  long,  small,  and  cvlindrical  at  the  ivot,  then  widrr.- 
ing  in  the  middle,  and  ending  in  an  attenuated  point.  To: 
neck  is  long,  slender,  and  slightly  compressed  uii  the 
the  hoofs  are  small,  black,  and  triangular,  the  legs  ren.i:i 
ably  lung  and  siemlor,  and  the  tail  small,  round,  and  luik^i. 
except  a ridge  of  stiff  black  hair  w hich  fringes  it  aloa^'tb 
upper  surface,  and  forms  a small  tuft  at  tlic  extreiiiit)'.  Bji 
the  most  remarkable  and  distinctive  character  of  this  »pech> 
consists  in  two  longitudinal  foldings  or  duplications  of  tb 
skin  on  the  croup,  which  commence  above  lliu  loins orabcvi 
the  middle  of  toe  back,  and  run  in  a straight  line  (aw 
thence  to  the  tail.  The  interior  of  these  fultU  is  lined 
lung  hair  of  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length,  andofibcrno^ 
brilliant  and  snowy  whiteness;  they  are  likewise  under tix. 
complete  command  of  the  animal's  volilipn,  and  are  opcoei 
anchahut  at  pleasure.  When  close^l,  which  they  idwsy4>an> 
when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  their  lips  form  a narruv 
along  the  top  of  the  loins  and  croup,  w hicli,  being  ccncred  h 
tho  long  cinnamon-red  hair  of  the  bark  and  bjp»,  is  scamh 
distinguishable,  or  only  os  a nanxiw  w hite  streak : but  vb-o 
the  animal  leaps  or  runs,  these  folds  are  expandcii,  zad 
form  a broad  circular  mark  of  the  purest  while,  which  e\ 
tends  over  the  w hole  croup  and  hips,  and  produces  a 
remarkable  and  pleasing  effect. 

Tlie  springbuck  is  s')  called  from  its  remarkable  habit'd 
jumping  almost  perpendicularly  upwards,  ap|)arentl;  siib- 
out  any  other  motive  than  for  its  own  amusement,  h re- 
sides, ill  almost  innumerable  flocks,  on  tlie  dry  arid  pljir> 
and  karroos  of  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  seldom  ap|M'<aclj- 
ing  the  inhabited  districts  of  the  colony,  unless  in  Mnison^cd 
peculiardrought,  when  the  pools  and  pastures  of  the  inlrnor 
are  dried  and  burnt  up  by  the  excessive  heal,  and  ihescn:^ 
mulsure  compelled  to  migrate  in  search  of  a more  aburxUrd 
supply.  On  these  occasions  they  are  said  to  unite  into 
which  often  consist  of  from  ten  to  fifty  thousand  inclnxlua.H, 
spreailing  over  tho  face  of  the  whole  country  like  a straro 
of  locusts,  devouring  every  vegetable  substance  that  th^ 
meet  with,  and  soan’ely  deviating  from  their  direct  path 
avoid  the  men  and  dogs  which  endeavour  to  turn  then  iQi*> 
another  direction.  So  great  arc  their  numbers,  that  tbcsr 
which  hap|icn  to  get  into  the  rear  of  tho  troop  are  lean  ard 
half  starved  before  the  raigration  is  concluJeu,  from  liie  ol- 
vam*e<l  ranks  cropping  the  Mcanty  pastures  almost  bare,  ard 
thus  leaving  them  nearly  destitute  uflood:  but  when 
journey  is  concluded,  and  the  troop  begins  to  rcLacc  ib 
steps  northwards,  those  which  fonmd  the  van  dunn^  lli^ 
advance  are  necessarily  in  the  rear  reluriting.  soon  lusetb^it 
plump  sondiliun,  and  arc  in  their  turn  subjected 
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■.nd  starvation.  During  these  nugratious  they  arc  claselv 
follower!  by  lions,  panthers,  hytenas,  and  wild  dogs,  which 
destroy  great  numbers  of  them.  There  is  perhaps  no  object 
in  nature  6ner  than  a flock  of  these  beautiful  antelopes 
enlivening  the  dreary  brown  karroos  of  South  Africa  with 
their  graeehil  motions,  now  leaping  perpendicularly  upwards 
to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  displaying  at  tho  same 
time  the  snowy  white  marks  on  their  croups,  and  anon 
dying  over  the  desert  with  the  speed  of  a whirlwind.  It  is 
only  when  disturbe<l,  or  otherwise  excited,  that  they  make 
thoso  extraordinary  springs  from  which  they  have  derivcfl 
their  name  ; nor  do  they  ever  display  the  white  mark  on 
the  rump  except  on  these  occasions.  They  are  said  to  be 
particularly  affected  by  the  change  of  the  weather,  and  are 
observed  to  leap  more  than  usual  before  the  setting  in  of  the 
south  wind,  which,  at  the  Caj^  of  Good  Hope,  generally  be- 
tokens stormy  weather,  and  is  always  violent  and  tem- 
pestuous. >Vhen  taken  young,  the  springbuck  is  easily 
tamed,  and  soon  displays  all  the  petulance  and  familiarity 
of  the  common  goat,  butting  at  every  stranger  that  ap- 
proaches it,  and  warding  off  stones  or  other  objects  tlirown 
at  it  with  its  horns. 

44.  The  Blsssbok,  {A.pygarga,  Pallas,)  also  a South 
African  species,  is  considerably  the  largest  animal  belonging 
to  the  present  group : it  is,  in  point  of  size,  superior  to  the 
stag  of  Europe,  measuring,  when  full  grown,  five  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  rather  better  than  three  feet  and  a half 
in  height  at  the  shoulder.  The  boms  arc  sixteen  inches 
long,  largo,  regularly  lyratcd,  and  of  tho  same  form  in  both 
sexes,  those  of  the  males  being  only  thicker  and  heavier 
than  those  of  the  females.  They  are  round,  annulated  with 
eleven  or  twdve  prominent  rings  which  reach  to  within  a 
couple  of  inches  of  the  points,  rather  close  at  the  base,  regu- 
larly but  moderately  divergent,  and  five  inches  separate  at 
tho  tips.  The  ears  are  seven  inches  in  length,  erect,  pointed, 
and  cylindrical,  reddish-fawn  colour  on  the  back  and  white 
within,  with  the  usual  longitudinal  stria.  The  colours  of 
the  head  and  body  are  most  singularly  disposed ; the  whole 
animal  appears  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  painted  with  dif- 
ferent shades  laid  on  in  separate  masses.  Tho  head  and 
neck  arc  of  a brilliant  browmsh-biiy,  so  deep  as  to  resemble 
the  colour  of  arterial  blixxl ; this  is  particularly  visible  upon 
the  cheeks  and  about  tbe  root  of  the  hums,  from  the  central 
point  between  which  descends  a narrow  stripe  of  the  purest 
white  as  far  as  the  orbits,  immediately  above  which  it  ex- 
pands and  covers  tho  wuolc  face  and  nose  down  to  tho 
muzzle,  forming  a broad  mark,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  horses,  a 
blaze,  and  (nving  origin  to  the  name  of  blessbok  or  biazeburk, 
W which  tliis  species  is  known  among  the  Cape  colonists. 

back  is  of  a brownish-bay,  thicklv  overlaid,  or,  as  it  were, 
glazed  or  japanned  with  dull  purplisli-wliite,  and  there  is  a 
very  broad  purplish-brown  band  on  the  Hanks  passing  from 
the  fore-arm  backwanls,  and  extending  obliquely  over  tho 
outer  face  of  the  thighs.  The  breast,  belly,  and  interior  of 
the  fore-arms  and  thighs  are  white,  and  this  colour  also 
shows  itself  on  the  nosterior  face  of  the  hips  and  thighs, 
and  passes  in  a small  crescent  over  tho  rear  nf  the  croup, 
forming  a white  disk  around  the  tail,  and  giving  origin  to 
the  specific  name  of  pygarga^  which  has  b^n  rather  arbi- 
trarily bestowed  upon  t^is  animal,  the  real  pygarga  of  the 
antients  being  certainly  a different  species,  and  an  inha- 
bitant of  northern  Africa.  Tbe  tail  is  lung  and  switched, 
nearly  naked  at  the  root,  and  terminated  by  a tuft  of  very 
long  black  hair  : the  trunk  alone  is  seven  inches  in  length, 
and  tbe  terminal  tuH  four  inches  more,  making  tbe  tail  alto- 
gether about  a foot  long.  Tho  knees  are  without  brushes, 
hue  M.  Desroarest,  and  indeed  the  generality  of  naturalists 
who  have  described  it,  are  mistaken  in  supposing  this  spe- 
cies to  be  without  lachrymal  sinuses. 

This  splendid  animal,  which  is  likewise  called  boniebok 
or  painted  goat,  by  the  Dutch,  was  formerly  very  common 
in  llie  colony  of  the  Cape,  and  is  still  found  in  the  district  of 
ZwelieDdaro,  east  of  Cape  Town,  but  it  has  long  ceascil  to 
abound  in  the  enormous  multitudes  which  old  travellers 
mention  to  have  spread  over  the  plains  like  a troop  of  spring 
boks.  The  young  ore  at  first  of  a brownish-red  colour  on 
the  body,  partially  glazed,  ns  in  the  adults : but  what  U most 
remarkable  of  all  is,  that  the  face,  instead  of  being  white 
as  in  the  grown  animal,  is  of  a very  deep  brownish-block 
lolour,  slightly  mixed  with  scattered  grey  hairs.  This 
singular  mark  of  nonage,  which  could  not  have  been  well 
anticipated,  has  given  rise  to  the  very  natural  and  pardonable 
error  of  Mr.  Woods,  who,  in  tbe  16tb  No,  of  tbe  Zoological 


Journal,  has  described  the  young  blessbok  as  a distinct  spe- 
cies, under  the  name  of  A,  persomita.  Tho  mistake  is 
pointed  out  in  Smuts's  Dissrrtatio  Zoologica. 

XIII.  Tho  thirteenth  section  of  the  genus  An/t7ope  con- 
tains a small  but  interesting  group  of  these  animals,  which 
Mr.  Bennett  has  formed  and  characterised  in  tbe  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Tramactiona  of  the  Znulogxcal  Soriety,  It 
comprehends  the  species  which  Pliny  has  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  dama,  and  is  distinguished  from  tbe  lost  sec- 
tion only  by  the  character  of  tho  horns,  which  are  larger, 
thicker,  and  have  much  bolder  curvatures,  turning  first 
a\paost  horizontally  towards  the  rear,  and  then  suddenly  for- 
wards so  as  to  form  a hook  towards  the  front  almost  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  tho  chamois  i.s  towards  the  rear.  Tlie  legs 
are  remarkably  long,  the  neck  long  and  slender,  and  there  is 
a white  spot  on  the  throat  of  all  the  species.  In  other  respects 
the  characters  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  species 
belonging  to  the  twelfth  section. 


45.  The  Mhorr  (A.  rnhorr,  Bennett)  is  fiiur  feel  two 
inches  lung  from  the  nose  lu  the  origin  of  the  tail,  two  feel 
six  inches  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  at 
the  croup ; the  length  of  tho  bead  from  the  nose  to  the  root 
of  the  horn  is  «evcn  inches : that  of  the  horn  nine  inches 
and  a half  on  the  curve,  and  seven  and  a half  in  a straight 
line  ; and  that  of  the  tail  seven  inches  without  the  terminal 
tuft.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  sleek  and  of  moderate  length ; 
on  the  head  and  face  it  is  vcr>’  short  and  close.  ex(*ept  about 
tbe  root  of  the  horns,  where  it  is  slightly  tufted  : tho  hair  of 
the  limbs  is  also  short,  except  the  tufts  below  tbe  knees, 
which  are  tong  and  consist  of  a mixture  of  dark  brown  and 
gnw'  hairs.  The  horns  ore  thick  at  the  base,  and  annulated 
with  eleven  or  twelve  prominent  and  complete  rings,  which 
occupy  about  two-thiras  of  their  entire  length : they  are 
round,  smooth,  and  attenuate<l  towards  the  tips,  which  point 
directly  forwards,  and  arc  but  moderately  sharp.  The  ears 
are  narrow,  erect,  and  |x>inted  : the  eyes  large,  dark,  and 
lively;  and  the  tail  long,  naked  at  the  l>ose,  and  furnishctl 
at  the  extremity  with  a tuft  of  long  black  hair.  The  colour 
of  nil  the  upper  parts  ofthe  bod),  of  the  nec-k,  bock,  shoul- 
ders, sides,  fore-arms  and  thighs,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
throat  except  a square  spot  on  the  larynx,  is  a deep  brow  n- 
ish-red, and  a narrow  stripe  of  the  same  colour  is  continued 
down  Uie  outer  face  ofthe  legs,  both  anterior  and  posterior, 
from  the  shoulders  and  thighs  respectively  to  the  hoofs  and 
posterns:  the  belly,  buttocks,  posterior  face  of  the  thighs 
and  inner  face  of  die  extremities  are  pure  white,  as  well  us 
the  spot  on  the  1ar)’nx  above  referred  to ; and  this  colour, 
after  spreading  round  the  entire  region  nf  the  tail,  is  conti- 
nued forwards  on  tho  hip  in  a pointed  stripe  on  each  side, 
about  half  way  between  the  croup  and  the  knee  joint,  and 
reaching  nearly  over  Jhe  whole  hip.  It  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  surrounding  colour,  and  has  a very  singular  effect. 
There  is  no  dark  band  on  the  Hanks,  the  light  colours  of  tho 
under  parts  being  abruptly  separated  from  the  dai'ker  shade 
above  without  any  blending  or  intermediate  colour.  Tlie 
head  and  cheeks  are  light  fawn-colour,  intermixed,  in  front 
of  the  horns,  with  dark  brown  and  grey  hairs,  and  marked 
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below  the  opening  of  the  Huborbit&I  f^inuMs  with  a nnaU 
dark  «pot  rcprcaoniinK  the  blark  bnml  whirh  paase*  in  the 
iiptvics  of  ihc  lost  from  the  anterior  canihua  oflhe 

eye  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth  : the  whole  line  of  the  nose 
and  clwffmn  are  likcwii^e  dark  tir&oD,  mixed  with  {^rey  m 
old  apecimeni,  an«l  the  back  of  ihe  ears  is  fawn'coloured, 
tipped  with  black. 

Two  males  of  this  beautiful  species  were  sent  from  Moga* 
dorc  to  the  Zoological  Society»  and  lived  for  some  time  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Rennt's  Park.  The  species  is  not 
fiiund  in  the  empire  of  Marocco.  but  individuals  are  orea- 
stonally  brought  from  the  opposite  con&ncs  of  the  Desert ; 
tlM  animal  is  much  sought  after  by  the  Arabs  on  account 
of  producing  the  bezoar  stones  so  highly  valued  in  eastern 
medicine.  TItese  stones  are  oomroonly  called  in  Marocoo, 
Baid-el-Mhorr.  mhorr's  eggs. 

Ifi.  Tlie  NsMmTKR  (A.  datna,  Pallas).  This  speries  was 
originally  dcscrilied  and  figured  by  Bvtfibn  from  materials 
brought  by  Adun»on  from  Senegal;  since  that  time  the 
animal  has  not  been  seen  by  any  naturalUt,  and  as  the  de* 
srription  of  Bnffon  is  imperfect,  some  reasonable  doubt  may 
be  entertained  whether  it  bo  not  in  reality  the  young  of  the 
mliorr. 

47.  TTie  AnoRA  (A.  ruficoUis,  H.  Smith)  is  a beautiful 
species  of  eastern  Africa,  discovered  on  the  barren  wastes 
of  Nubiu  bv  Riippel,  and  in  Sennaar  and  Dongola  by  Hemp* 
nch  and  ftkrcnherg.  Tliu  wbulo  length  of  this  species  is 
five  feet  four  inches,  its  height  at  the  shoulder  three  feet; 
the  length  of  the  head  is  eight  inches,  that  of  the  horns 
twelve  inches  and  a half,  and  that  of  the  tail  nine  inches. 
The  horns  are  precisely  simiiar  to  those  of  the  mhorr  already 
described,  as  are  likewise  the  general  form  and  proportions 
of  llie  body.  This  species  is  gregarioui,  and  resides  in 
Hocks  on  the  desert  Wtwcon  Nubia.  Dongola,  and  Kor> 
dofan. 

XIV.  The  fourteenth  group  of  antolnpos  is  dUtinguUlied 
by  having  small  horns  perfectly  smooth  and  black,  spring* 
ing  immediately  above  the  orbits,  almost  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  face,  and  straight  for  the  first  two*tbirds  of 
their  length,  then  bent  abruptly  backwards  so  as  to  form  a 
perfect  hook,  very  sharp  at  the  points,  and  coromor.  to  both 
sexes.  The  lips  arc  hairy  and  attenuated ; there  is  no 
lachrymal  sinus  nor  maxillaiy'  gland,  but  a small  fold  or 
opening  of  the  skin  of  the  occiput  nearly  at  the  root  of  each 
horn,  (which,  however,  appears  nut  to  be  provided  with  a 
secreting  glaud  like  these  organs.)  is  a character  peculiar  to 
the  present  group,  and.  an  aJitady  oWrvL*^!.  may  liavi?  gi\*-n 
r)»e  to  the  opinion  of  tlio  anticuts.  ih.U  goat*  breuthe«l 
through  thc’ir  cars.  The  fuiiu  of  the  htirn*  and  the 
sion  inguinal  ptrrs  are  the  only  eharactern  wliicli  the 
iijcludetl  in  this  group  p^jssowses  in  emmnou  with  the 
anlelcjjw  tribes;  all  il« other rharaders  ap)»roxitnatt! it  U»  the 
gouts,  as  well  as  its  habits  and  m>.Hlc  of  lift*,  and  it  appears 
in  fact  til  form  the  natural  link  which  connects  lhc«e  two 
goiieni.  The  knees  are  without  brushes,  anrl  the  fonnilcs 
proihled  with  twn  teals.  There  is  but  a single  *i}>ecies. 
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48.  TheCHAUOts,  (A.  rupicapra^  Pallas,)  the  only  an.* 
mal  of  western  Europe  that  partakes  in  any  degree  of  the 
characters  of  the  antelo^s.  The  horns  of  this  species  have 
been  sufficiently  described  above;  they  are  seldom  more 
than  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  an  nearly  parallel 
throughout  their  whole  extent.  The  entire  length  of  the  ] 
body  it  about  three  feet  three  inches,  that  of  the  bead  to  the 
root  of  the  horns  six  inches,  that  of  the  ears  four  inches,  of 
the  tail  three  inebes  and  a quarter,  ond  the  height  at  tbs 
shoulders  rather  better  than  two  feet.  The  whe^  body  is 
covered  with  long  hair,  hanging  down  over  the  sides,  a 
deep  brown  colour  in  winter,  end  brownish-fown  colour  ia 
summer,  being  in  spring  slightly  mixed  with  gray : the 
head  is  of  s very  pale  yellow  or  straw  cokmr,  with  a daih 
brown  band  on  each  side  poMing  from  the  root  of  the  eers 
to  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  encircling  the  eyes  and 
base  of  the  horns ; the  tail  ia  short  and  black,  and  the  edges 
of  the  hips  and  interior  of  the  thighs  and  ears  alone  white. 
The  face  ia  straight  as  in  tho  goat,  the  ears  small,  erect, 
and  pointed,  and  the  chin  without  • beard.  In  old  indivi* 
duals,  particularly  during  the  severe  colds  of  winter,  the 
cheeks,  chin,  and  throat  turn  white,  and  the  breast  and  belly 
are  at  dl  times  of  a light  silvery  brown  or  yellow.  Under- 
neath the  external  covering  there  is  a short  thick  cost  of 
fine  wool,  which  lies  close  to  the  skin,  and  protects  the  ani- 
mal from  the  rigours  of  the  cold  mountain  r^ions  which  it 
inhabits  The  colours  of  both  sexes  are  the  same,  but  the 
females  are  rather  smaller  than  the  males,  and  have  horns 
less  abruptly  hooked  backwards.  They  go  five  months  with 
young,  and  kid  in  March  or  April,  producing  one  or  very 
rarely  two  at  a birth,  which  they  suckle  till  the  October  fol* 
lowing.  The  young  are  at  first  of  a uniform  deep  yellowish 
brown,  with  the  lower  jaw.  sides  of  the  bead  and  throat 
white,  and  the  same  dark  bands  through  the  eyes  as  in  the 
adults,  only  not  extending  so  far  back  on  the  head. 

The  chamois,  like  tho  ibex,  inhabits  tbe  loftiest  chains  of 
the  primitive  mountain  ridges,  and  displays  sll  the  vivacity, 
restlessness  and  agility  of  tbe  common  goat.  It  is  extremely 
impatient  of  heat,  and  during  summer  is  only  to  be  fct.-nd 
on  tlie  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  or  in  deep  glens  where 
the  snow  lies  throughout  the  year ; in  winter,  however,  it 
descends  to  the  lower  ridges,  and  it  is  then  only  that  the 
hunters  can  pursue  it  with  any  hope  of  success.  Its  tenses 
of  sight  and  smell  ore  remarkably  acute ; it  scents  a man 
at  tbe  distance  of  half  a league,  and  displays  the  gremtest 
restlessness  and  alarm  till  it  obtains  a sight  of  the  object  of 
its  terror,  leaping  upon  the  highest  roelu  at  hand  m order 
to  command  a more  extensive  prospect,  and  uttering  a sup- 
pressed whistle  or  hissing  sound,  being  all  the  lime  in  a 
state  of  tho  greatest  agitation ; but  no  sooner  does  bo  appear 
in  sight  Ulan  it  Hies  with  tho  utmost  speed,  scaling  rocks 
which  few  other  animals  could  attempt,  and,  if  not  inter- 
cepted by  stratagem,  soon  leaving  its  pursuers  far  behind. 
The  usual  and  roost  successful  mode  of  nunting  tho  chamois 
is  tberefiwe  for  a party  of  hunters  to  unite,  and  surround 
some  mountain  glen  which  they  are  previously  known  to 
frequent  for  tbe  purpose  of  lying  on  the  fresh  snow  during 
the  day-time ; towards  this  point  the  hunters  advance  sirou^ 
taneously,  and  the  animals,  of  course  scenting  those  which 
':ome  down  tbe  wind,  retire  in  an  opposite  direction  and  are 
intercepted  by  another  party.  The  of  tbe  chamois  con- 
sists of  mountain  herb^  flowers,  and  tho  tender  shoots  of 
trees  and  shnil>s;  it  asldiom  drinks.  Nothing  can  be  more 
iidmirablo  than  tbs  agility  with  which  it  ascends  and  de- 
scends rocks  apparently  perpendicular.  It  does  not  descend 
at  a tingle  bound  nor  in  a vertical  direction,  but  by  project- 
ing itself  obliquely  or  diagonally  forwards,  striking  Jw  face 
vf  the  rock  three  or  four  times  with  its  feet  for  the  purpose 
uf  renewing  its  force,  or  directing  it  more  steadily  to  the 
point  it  aims  at ; and  in  this  manner  it  will  descend  a per- 
]iendieular  rock  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  lieight,  without 
tlie  smaUest  projection  upon  which  it  could  rest  its  feet. 
'I'his  animal  is  extremely  partial  to  salt,  and  many  stones 
are  met  with  in  the  Alps  hollowed  by  the  continual  licking 
of  tbe  chamois  on  account  of  tbe  saltpetre  with  which  they 
al>ound.  Tho  species  is  found  in  all  the  high  mountain 
chains  of  Europe  and  western  Asia,  in  the  l^renees,  the 
Alps,  tbe  Carpsiliian  and  Grecian  mountains,  the  chains  of 
Caucasus  and  Taurus,  and  perhaps  in  other  situations. 

XV.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a group  which  departs  con- 
siiierabW  in  form  and  proportions  from  the  symmetry  and 
grace  of  the  antelope  tribe  m general,  aasumi^  soroe^tng 
of  tbe  weighty,  aoUd  make  uad  maaahe  proportions  of  tlto 
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bovine  Renu»,  which  it  liktwMe  begins  to  apfwoneb  in  its 
zoological  chanetera.  The  horns  are  common  to  both 
sexes,  long,  erect,  and  annolated,  straight,  or  with  a single 
curvature  backwards,  or  in  one  species  twisted  into  a beau- 
tiful spiral  of  two  or  three  turns ; the  head  is  terminated  by 
a half-formed  muzzle,  considerably  more  developed  than  in 
the  sheep  or  goat,  but  not  so  completely  as  in  the  ox  or  stag; 
there  are  no  suborbital  sinuses  (except,  perhaps,  in  one 
species) ; neither  are  there  any  knee-brushes  or  inguinal 
pores,  and  the  females  are  provided  with  four  teats.  The 
species  belonging  to  this  division  are  all  natives  of  Africa. 
un<l  perhaps  one  may  extend  across  the  southern  shores  of 
Arabia  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Persia,  but  the  fact  isex- 
trrmelv  doubtful. 

49.  The  Adoax  (A.  addax,  Lichtenstein)  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  strfptse^o*,  which,  says  he, 
the  Africans  call  addax,  (or  it  may  be,  addeu,  for  the  accu- 
sntive  addacem  is  the  word  used  in  the  passage  referred 
to.  and  it  may  be  derived  from  eitlier  of  these  forms  in  the 
nominative.)  From  the  time  of  Pliny  the  only  infbrmation 
which  we  hod  about  this  animal  till  a very  recent  period 
was  derived  from  a figure  and  description  of  the  skull  and 
horns  sent  by  our  celebrated  countryman  Caius  to  his  friend 
Gesner,  and  inserted  in  the  great  work  of  that  early  natu- 
ralist : the  recent  travellers,  Ruppcl  and  Hemprich,  and 
Ehrenberg,  have  lately  rediscovers  this  species,  and  what 
is  singular  enough, under  the  nntient  African  name  ascribed 
to  it  bv  Pliny,  the  Arabs  still  denominating  it  akasch,  akax, 
or  adiat,  witli  the  addition  of  the  syllable  a6u  (father), 
which  they  bestow  upon  many  other  animals,  as 
(father  John)  for  the  ibis,  &c. 

The  length  of  the  fbll  grown  addax  is  six  feet  fh>m  the 
muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  its  height  at  the  shoulder 
three  feel ; the  horns,  measured  along  the  curves,  arc  three 
feet  long,  the  ears  six  inches,  and  the  tail,  with  its  termi- 
nating tuft,  one  foot.  Tlie  animal  is  therefore  about  the 
size  of  a largo  ass,  of  which  it  has  likewise  much  of  the 
make  and  proportions,  the  heavy  head,  thick  neck  and  legs, 
and  switch  tail.  The  horns  are  round,  rather  slender  in 
proportion  to  their  length,  twisted  outwards  and  describing 
two  turns  of  a wide  spiral,  annulatcd  to  within  dve  or  six 
inches  of  the  points,  which  ore  smixith  and  sharp : the 
form  of  the  horns  of  the  female  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
the  male,  but  in  the  young  they  are  almost  straight.  The 
ears  are  pretty  long  and  proportionally  broader  (han  in  most 
of  the  smaller  antelopes,  and  the  tail  reaches  almost  to  the 
hough  and  is  terminated  by  a switch  of  long,  coarse  grey 
hair.  The  whole  head  and  nock,  both  above  and  heiow,  arc 
of  a deep  reddish-brown  colour,  except  a transverse  mark  of 
pare  white  across  the  lower  part  of  the  fbrehead,  between 
the  orbits,  which  expands  on  the  chucks  and  half  surrounds 
the  eyes ; a patch  of  black  curly  hair  surrounds  the  root  of 
the  boms,  and  there  is  a scanty  beard  of  the  same  colour  on 
the  larynx ; all  the  rest  of  the  animal,  including  the  entire 
body  from  the  neck  backwards,  as  well  as  the  1^  and  tail, 
arc  greyish  white : the  hoofs  arc  black,  and  remarkably 
broad,  to  enable  the  animal  to  pass  more  easily  over  the 
fine  and  loose  sands  of  the  deserts  in  which  it  resides. 

These  animals  live  in  pairs  on  the  sandy  deserts  of  cen- 
tral Africa,  and  appear  to  extend  over  the  neater  part  of 
the  continent  Iiemprich  and  Ehrenberg  found  them  in 
Dongola;  and  a pair  of  horns  were  brought  from  Bnmou  by 
Denham  and  Clapperton,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. [See  the  article  Aooax.] 

JO.  The  Ahu-Harh  (A.  leucoryr,  Pallas)  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  antelope  genus,  being 
species  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  fabulous  unicorn  of  the  anticnts.  It  is.  indeed,  properly 
speaking,  the  oryx  of  antient  writers,  but  modem  authors 
have  fbllowod  the  example  of  Pallas  in  bestowing  that 
name  upon  a species  of  southern  Africa  with  which  it  is 
impossible  that  the  antients  could  have  been  acauainted, 
whilst  the  present  species  has  received  the  nameof/^oryx, 
from  an  cfnthet  bestowed  upon  it  by  iElian  on  account  of 
its  white  colour.  The  dimensions  of  this  animal  are  very 
little  less  than  those  of  the  addax.  The  horns  are  at  first 
directed  in  the  plane  of  the  forehead,  and  have  a single 
gradual  and  moderate  curvature  throughout  their  whole 
ctiurse.  forming,  as  it  were,  the  segments  of  a very  lai^ 
circle ; they  arc  small  in  proportion  to  their  great  lengtn, 
annulatr^  about  halfway  up.  gradually  attenuated,  and  very 
sharp  at  the  points.  The  cars  are  long,  erect,  and  pointed,  and 
the  tail  is  terminated  by  a very  copiously  furnished  tuft  of 


long  hair  of  a mixed  black  and  grey  colour,  which  reaches 
below  the  houghs.  The  hair  on  the  head,  hody,  and  extre- 
mities, is  universally  short,  and  lies  smoothly  along  the 
hide,  except  upon  the  ridge  of  the  back,  where  it  is  rather 
longer  and  reversed,  or  turned  towards  the  head  in  a direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
fiyrming  a short  rerertted  mane  from  the  middle  of  the  back 
to  the  occiput.  The  head  is  white,  with  a brown  mark  de- 
scending perpendicularly  from  each  orbit,  and  expanding 
over  the  clieek,  and  a similar  stripe  passing  down  the  centre 
of  the  face  from  the  horns  to  the  muzzle : the  whole  neck 
also,  on  the  throat  as  well  os  on  the  upper  part,  is  of  a uni- 
form rusty  brown  colour,  but,  with  these  exceptions,  all  the 
rest  of  the  body,  as  well  as  thu  legs  and  tail,  are  milk 
white. 

This  species  is  frequently  represented  on  the  monuments 
of  Eirypt  and  Nubia,  and  particularly  in  the  inner  chamber 
of  the  great  pyramid  at  Memphis,  where  a whole  group  of 
these  animals  is  represented,  some  being  driven  or  pushed 
forwards,  and  others  led  by  the  horns  or  by  a cord  about  the 
neck,  apparently  by  way  of  tribute  from  some  subject  or 
conquered  nation.  With  one  exception,  these  representa- 
tions are  invariably  in  profile,  so  that  only  one  horn  is  seen. 
The  present  species  is  gregarious,  and  lives  in  large  herds 
in  Sennaor  and  Kordofan,  feeding  principally  upon  dif- 
ferent species  of  acacias. 


[The  Alsu/-!.  4. 

51.  The  Aloazel,  (A.gazfda,  Pallas.)  described  and 
figured  first  by  Prosper  Alpinus,  and  more  recently  by 
M.  F.  Cuvier,  is  so  nearly  related  to  the  last  species,  that 
we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  considering  it  as  absolutely 
the  same,  did  not  Ibis  eminent  zoologist  expressly  inf»rm  us 
that  his  algazelwas  furnished  with  lachrymal  sinuses,  which 
certainly  no  other  species  of  the  present  group  posseases. 
The  specimen  described  by  M.  Cuvier  was  sent  from  Sene- 
gal, and  lived  for  some  time  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  As  this  is  at  present  the  most  obscure  specks 
of  the  group,  we  have  copiM  the  engraving  of  M.  Cuvier, 
to  give  the  reader  the  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the 
beautifril  engravings  of  the  former  species  published  in  the 
works  of  Lichtenstein,  Ruppel  and  Hemprich,  and  Ehren- 
berg. Though  the  specimen  described  by  M.  Cuvier  was 
obtained  from  Senegal,  we  are  a.<^sured  that  Ihe  animal  is 
unknown,  or  at  least  very  rare,  in  that  country,  and  only 
brought  occasionally  from  a distant  part  of  the  interior. 

52.  The  Gkmsbok  (.^.  on/x,  Pallas)  is  in  all  respects  a 
very  distinct  and  marked  species.  It  is  a heavy,  stout  ani- 
mal, about  five  feet  in  length,  and  three  feet  two  inches  high 
at  the  shoulder  ; the  length  of  the  lioms  is  from  two  feet  to 
two  and  a hklf,  that  of  the  ears  seven  inches,  and  that  of  the 
tail  thirteen  or  fourteen.  The  horns  are  almost  perfectly 
straight,  veiT  little  divergent,  and  situated  in  the  plane  of 
the  mrehea^;  they  arc  obscurely  annulatcd  for  half  their 
length,  black,  and  blunt  in  the  male,  but  verj'  sharp  pointed 
in  the  female.  The  cars  arc  large  and  pointed,  and  the 
tail  pretty  uniformlv  covered  with  long  black  hair,  forming 
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t lar^tf  switch.  The  general  colour  of  the  hoilv  is  dark 
ni>tj-iron  grey  on  the  upper  parts,  and  wliiie  on  the  under, 
the  two  being  sepamteii  on  the  flunks  by  u bri>ud  longitu* 
din;>nKmd  of  dark  hnmn  or  black;  and  the  hair  of  the 
buck  and  neck  reversed,  as  in  the  two  species  lust  described. 
The  head  is  white,  marked  with  two  tmn&vcrso  bands  of 
deep  black,  rising  from  the  root  of  the  horns  and  paasing 
down  the  face,  then  encircling  the  eye.  and  uniting  under 
the  lower  jow  with  those  of  the  opposite  side.  From  this 
l>oint,  u black  band  posses  down  the  throat  upon  the  chest, 
where  it  divides  into  four,  one  pair  of  which  pass  along  the 
tlanks  and  divide  the  colours  of  the  up|)er  and  under  ports 
of  the  body,  the  other  pair  encircles  the  fore^arms  ; the 
thighs  arc  likewise  black,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  limbs  is 
white,  except  a black  mark  on  the  canons.  On  the  up|>er 
surface,  tlie  black  line  passes  down  the  nei^k  and  back,  and 
expands  into  a broad,  disk  on  the  rump.  These  colours  are 
all  boldly  separated  from  one  another,  and  tlie  harshness  of 
their  cunlrast  produces  a very  singular  effect  upon  the  ap' 
pearance  of  this  animal. 

The  oryx  inhabits  the  karroos  of  South  Africu : it  is  never 
found  in  the  woods,  but  keeps  on  the  open  plains,  and  lives 
in  pairs  or  small  families  of  four  or  five  individuals.  It  is 
extremely  dangerous  to  approach  when  wounded,  if  nut  com* 
nletely  disabled,  making  vigorous  use  of  its  long  powerful 
horns,  and  it  is  said  being  not  unfrequeutly  the  first  to  ooin- 
mence  the  assault.  We  are  even  assured  that  the  lion  him* 
self  is  afraid  to  attack  this  powerful  and  courageous  animal, 
and  that  sometimes,  when  pressed  by  famine  he  has  ven- 
tured to  do  so,  he  has  been  beaten  off  with  disgrace,  or  even 
paia  for  his  temerity  with  his  life. 

XVI.  The  sixteenth  gronp  differs  from  that  which  we 
have  just  described  by  having  the  muxzlo  more  completely 
formed,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  characters  are  precisely 
the  same,  at  least  os  far  os  they  are  known.  There  are 
ncillicr  lachrymal  sinuses,  inguinal  pores,  nor  knee-brushes ; 
the  characters  of  the  fcMtialcs,  however,  have  not  been  ob- 
servdl.  but  it  is  most  probable  that  they  are  provided  with 
horns  like  the  males,  and  have  four  teats.  The  liorns  them* 
Helves  are  round,  annulated,  and  unifonoly  bent  backwards, 
or  in  one  species  forwards;  and  there  is,  as  in  most  of  the 
species,  of  the  former  division,  a reversed  mane  on  the 
shoulders  and  neck.  These  animals  are  confined  to  Africa, 
and,  as  fur  as  wc  arc  at  present  aware,  to  the  southern  por- 
tion of  it,  yet  seldom,  if  ever,  pa.s.«ing  the  Orange  River, 
ami  absolutely  unknown  in  the  Dcighbuurhoud  of  the  Cape. 


[Tb*  BUg*1tok,  yf. 

5'3.  The  Blauwbok  (.‘f. /cucopA<ea,  Pallasi  was  formerly 
an  occasional  visitor  in  the  district  of  Zwellendam,  but  lias 
not  been  seen  within  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  It  is  six  feet  in  length,  and  three  feet 
seven  inches  higli  at  the  shouVler;  the  head  is  nine  inches 
long  from  the  muzzle  to  the  base  of  the  horns ; these  are 
two  foot  two  inches,  measured  along  the  curves:  the  length 
of  the  cars  is  eight  inches,  nfid  that  of  the  tail,  with  its  ter- 
minating tuft,  one  foot.  The  horns  are  round,  uniformly 
cuired  backwards,  ami  marked  with  from  twenty  to  thirty 


prominent  and  complete  rings,  the  last  six  inches 
smooth,  and  the  points  very  fine  and  sharp.  The  ./ 
this  ammal  is  periectly  black,  and  it  is  this  colour  retltcoc 
through  the  ashy-grey  hair  that  communicates  the  dark  blu 
shade  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  iUauu^x 
Bluebui'k,  by  which  it  has  long  been  known  aoMog 
Dutch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  blauwbok  lives  in  pairs  or  small  families  of  five  or  la 
individuals  on  the  otcd  pUins  of  South  Africa,  north  d la 
Gareip  or  Orange  River.  It  is  dan^rous  when  wauaiet. 
and  during  the  rutting  season  in  particular  is  said  to  atu.x 
indibcrirainately  every  animal  that  comes  in  its  wty. 

54.  The  Takhaitzk,  {A.  harbata,  H.  Smith,)  besutifij'< 
figured  by  Mr.  Uaniell  iu  the  A/rtean  Scenery,  is  a 
which  appears  to  differ  from  the  blauwbok  only  bi  it.U. 
liowiog  mane,  copious  beard,  and  superior  size,  thb  Ui 
mal  iimabits  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Latakoo.  ud 
called  Takhaiize  by  the  Booehuanas.  It  is  said  to  k > 
wild  and  ferocious  that  the  natives  arc  afraid  to  aci;.. 
openly  with  tho  hatiagai  or  spear,  as  they  do  other 
but  do  take  it  generally  in  pitfalls  covered  over  with  Ai-'l 
and  earth.  It  is  commonly  found  in  pairs  upon  the  .]«_ 
plains,  but  when  disturbed  makes  for  Uic  wowed 
which  arc  thickly  covered  with  the  common  roimna, 
which  bulb  this  animal  and  the  giraffe  delight  to  fetd.  Ti/ 
name  takhaitze  signifies  a fierce  or  wicked  beast,  sikI  r. 
presses  the  dread  with  which  the  resdution  and 

this  powerful  animal  inspire  the  Booshuanas,  who  sew.i. 
venture  to  approach  it  openly. 

55.  The  Equinx  Antzlope  (A.  equina^  Geo(Tro))i3i 
lai^  species  which  measures  seven  feet  and  a half  iz  kn^nL 
and  four  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder.  The  hcm>  er 
much  larger  and  heavier  in  proportion  to  their  leu^tb  La 
those  of  the  blauwbok ; they  arc,  however,  much  of  tbr 
general  form.  This  species,  of  which  the  nativ  e nsax  U> 
not  been  recorded,  inhabits  tho  same  localities  as  ik 
two,  living  like  them  in  pairs  or  small  families  on  ih  ri- 
veted plains  and  low  wooded  hills  of  South  Afnrs.  I'» 
abundant  about  the  sourros  of  Uiu  Gareip,  ami  wsa  fL>ui:Jin 
Mr.  Burchell  in  tho  vicinity  of  Ijitakou. 

56.  (/I.  Eiiipnprymmu,  Ogilby.)  A description  *<(  Li 
new  species  lately  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  qftkfZM- 
gical  Society.  The  whole  length  of  the  ammal  troa 
muzzle  to  the  root  of  tho  tail  wos  seven  feel  three  incheti- 
a half ; its  height  at  tlie  shoulder  nearly  four  feet,  sod  to  ^ 
top  of  the  horn  upwards  of  seven  feel ; the  boras  Dieaiur. 
thirty  inches  upon  the  curves,  the  ears  were  upwards  ofegt: 
inches  long,  and  the  tail,  with  its  terminal  tuft,  oac  fool  sik 
The  horns  arc  very  thick  and  heav^ ; they  spread 
outw'ards,  are  nearly  straight  for  the  first  half  of  then  kos’'- 
and  then  turn  forwards  witli  a graduol  and  unifona  cun- 
ture.  They  are  surrounded  with  twenty-four  prooiQta' 
annuli,  forming  large  knobs  in  front  ana  deeply  strui*! 
between,  but  nearly  obliterated  behind : the  last  six  lads- 
are  smooth,  and  the  points  bluiiL  Next  to  the  cbmear  * 
the  horns,  this  species  is  most  readily  to  be  distioguisl^  9 
a ribbon  of  pure  white,  which  passes  over  the  croup  and 
each  hip,  uiiiiing  between  the  thighs  and  forming  a 
ellipw,  uaviug  the  root  of  the  tail  in  one  of  its  foci, 
trasting  most  singularly  with  the  dark  rusty-iron  git) 
surrounding  parts.  It  is  to  this  mark,  which  is  so  pecuLu*‘ 
characteristic  of  the  species,  that  the  name  of 

nue  refers ; the  native  name  of  the  animal  is  unko^a 

The  specimen  from  which  this  description  was  uka  *- 
brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Ste^mao,  and 
with  a fine  collection  of  South  African  zootc^'  at  tbe  ^ 
seum  in  the  Regent's  Park.  It  had  been  procured  * 
tribe  of  the  Damaraa,  a nation  who  inbaW  tbe  . 
beyond  the  Great  Namaqualand,  and  about  tweiiiy-b'^ 
journey  north  of  the  Orange  River.  They  dcsoiW  " 
fierce  and  dangerous  to  approach. 

XVII.  The  seventeenth  section  or  subdi'Tswo  of  j 
lopes  has  all  the  characters  of  the  group  last  dcscnW^  | 
cept  the  horns,  which  arc  either  of  a spiral  form 
or  else  surrounded  by  a prominent  spiral  wreatb  tbn^P . 
the  greater  j»an  of  their  length.  They  are  cotninon  to  ^ 
sexes,  very  large  and  heavy  in  tho  males,  but  loBfft 
more  slender  in  the  females.  These  animals  srr 
cither  lachrymal  sinuses,  inguinal  pores  or  brush«*^ 
knees;  they  ha'e  iiakeil  muzzles,  large  hariBUi^de*^ 
and  tbe  females  arc  provided  with  four  teals  fonoiBK  ■ ^ 
udder.  The  group  contains  two  species,  Iwth 
South  Afr’ca 
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[Thf  Canna.  •rraj.] 

67.  Tbo  Canna.  (.‘1.  oreag,  Pallsa,)  improperly  called 
eland  or  elk  by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  South  Afnca,  and 
impoof  by  the  CaSres,  is  considerably  the  largest  of  all  the 
■ antelopes,  being  the  size  of  a good  horse,  and  measuring 
eight  feet  two  inches  in  length  and  full  five  feet  in  height 
at  the  shoulder.  The  horns  of  the  male  are  h foot  and  a 
half  in  length,  very  thick  and  heavy,  almost  straight  till 
within  three  inches  of  the  tips,  where  they  bend  outwards, 
attenuated  at  the  points,  and  surrounded  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  their  length  with  a thick  spiral  wreath,  which 
passes  twice  completely  round  them,  and  finishes  by  becom- 
ing indistinct  near  the  points.  Those  of  the  females  are 
longer  and  smaller,  and  the  spiral  wreath  is,  in  .some  speci* 
mens  at  least,  scarcely  to  be  scon.  The  head  is  long  and 
pointed,  the  ears  are  large,  the  neck  thick,  compressed  on 
the  sides,  as  in  the  ox,  and  furnished  underneath  with  a 
loose  hanging  skin  or  dewl^,  fringed  along  the  margin 
with  a boi^r  of  long  hair.  There  is  likewise  a large  fm)- 
tuberance  of  the  sisc  of  a man's  fist  on  the  larynx,  and  it 
was  probably  from  this  organ,  which  is  likewise  found  in  the 
elk  of  Europe,  that  the  animal  derived  the  name  of  eland, 
by  which  it  ia  universally  known  at  the  Cape.  From  the 
centre  of  the  forehead  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  runs  a short, 
erect  mane  of  dark  brown  bair,  which  is  reversed  on  the 
neck,  but  directed  backwards,  in  the  usual  manner,  along 
the  spine  of  the  back.  The  length  of  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  interscapular  vertehrm  produces  a considerable  and 
sufficiently  remarkable  elevation  of  the  shoulders ; but  there 
is  no  actual  hump,  as  in  the  camel  or  Indian  ox,  though  at 
first  sight  such  a formation  might  be  supposed  to  exist.  The 
tail  is  upwards  of  two  feet  long,  and  terminated  by  a tuft  of 
long  black  hair.  The  CAilour  of  the  body  is  uniform  reddish- 
fawn  on  the  upper  parts,  and  while  on  tlie  under ; the  head 
and  neck  ashy-grey,  but  in  some  individuals  the  latter 
colour  extends  over  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 

The  canna  is  a large  heavy  animal,  which,  when  fhll 
grown,  weighs  from  seven  to  nine  hundred  weight,  and  con- 
trary to  the  usual  rule  obsen  ed  among  antelopes,  is  com- 
monly extremely  fat.  Its  flesh  is,  coniecroently,  more 
prized  than  that  of  any  other  wild  animal  of  ^uth  Africa, 
and  the  large  muscles  of  the  thighs,  in  particular,  are  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  when  dried  and  cured,  under 
which  form  they  are  denominated  thigh-tongues.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  animal  is  very  mild,  and,  as  it  were,  predis- 
posed to  domestication;  it  is  gregarious,  and  lives  in  large 
nerds  upon  the  open  plaint  and  low  hills,  the  old  males 
generally  residing  apart.  Elands  were  formerly  very  com- 
mon in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town,  but 
were  so  much  hunted,  that  they  hare  long  since  ceased  to 
freauent  the  inhabited  districts,  and  ore  now  rarely  met 
witn  exc^t  in  the  most  distant  and  retired  parts  of  the 
colony.  Being  generally  very'  fat  and  pursy,  they  do  not 
run  well,  and  are  soon  fatigued ; it  is  even  said  that 
when  bard  run,  a red  oily  perspiration  has  been  known  to 
ooze  out  from  the  pores  of  their  skin,  and  that  they  occa- 
aionally  drop  down  from  plethora.  Like  most  other  animals 
when  hunted,  they  always  run  against  the  wind.  As  tlte 
carcasa  is  weighty  and  consequently  difficult  to  transport, 
the  grsat  object  of  the  hunters,  in  the  chase  of  the  canna. 


is  to  turn  tbeir  ^ma  in  sneh  a direction  as  to  drive  it  close 
to  their  own  residence  before  killing  it ; and.  in  fact,  the 
Cape  fkrmers,  from  long  practice  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  animal's  habits,  very  frequently  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing tliis  masterpiece  of  South  African  ficld  sporU 
They  are  so  gentle  that  a man  on  horseback  may  penetrate 
into  the  very  middle  of  a herd,  without  alarming  them,  and 

Kick  out  the  fattest  and  best-conditioned,  and  as  the  old 
ulls  are  commonly  chosen  on  account  of  their  greater  size 
and  weight,  it  nut  unfrequently  ha)ipens  that  me  herd  is 
leHl  altogether  without  a male. 

5d.  (n.  canna,  H.  Smith.)  T^is  is  a species  of  which 
Colonel  Smith  has  gben  a description,  ana  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  the  haas^nrd  eland  of  the  Cape  colonists.  Col. 
Smith  is  the  only  naturalist  who  has  seen  the  skin  of  this 
animal : its  boms  and  skull  are  found  in  several  museums. 

This  species  is  said  to  be  common  in  the  Great  Desert 
north  of  the  Gareip,  and  to  be  occasionally  seen  on  the 
Karroos  of  the  southern  bank.  It  lives  in  large  herds. 

XVIII.  The  eighteenth  section  contains  a single  species, 
distinguished  by  its  short  upright  horns  slightly  bent  back- 
wards. common  to  Iwth  sexes,  with  a few  transverse  annuli 
at  the  base,  and  marked  by  deep  longitudinal  stris  almost 
to  their  extremities.  The  species  is  witliout  cither  lachrymal 
sinuses,  inguinal  pores,  or  knee-brushes,  but  it  has  a com- 
plete nake<l  muzzle,  and  the  female  is  furnished  with  four 
teals.  As  the  former  division  seemed  to  unite. the  antelopes 
with  the  oxen,  so  this  seems  to  be  intermediate  between 
them  and  the  goats,  being  about  the  same  size  as  these 
latter  animals  and  inhabiting  similar  localities.  Tlie  only- 
known  species  is 

69.  The  Gobal,  (A,goral,  Hardwicke.)  first  deicribe«l 
by  General  Hardwicke  in  the  Unn^mn  Tyantaeftons. 

The  gorol  inhabits  the  kingdom  of  Nepaul,  and  lives  in 
large  herds  upon  the  elevated  plains  which  crown  tbo  lower 
ridges  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Himalayan  mountains.  It 
is  wild  and  fleet,  and  when  pursued  flies  to  the  rocky  hills, 
where  it  easily  escapes  the  hunter,  and  is  indeed  rarely 
taken  except  by  stratagem.  Its  flesh  is  considered  excellent 
venison.  It  is  entirely  confined  to  the  cold  upper  regions 
of  Nepaul,  and  is  incapable  of  bearing  the  sultry  heat  of  the 
plains  of  Hindu.vlan. 

XIX.  The  nineteenth  group  contains  a single  specie.<i 
like  the  goral,  a native  of  Nepaul  and  upper  Imha.  but  dif- 
fering firom  ail  those  which  wo  have  lately  been  discussing 
I by  the  development  of  Urge  suborbital  sinuses,  which  shows 
' a return  to  the  characters  of  the  common  antelopes.  Tlie 
horns  are  common  to  both  sexes ; short,  parallel,  slightly- 
curved  backwards  as  in  the  goral,  and  traversed  throuj^out 
tho  grater  part  of  their  length  with  longitudinal  slrise, 
crossed  by  transverse  depressions,  and  thus  marking  the 
whole  surface  of  the  boms  with  alternate  rows  of  small  pits 
and  little  pearly  excrescences ; the  points  only  being  smooth 
and  sharp.  Besides  these  characters,  the  present  section  is 
distinguished  by  a complete  naked  muzzle,  four  teats  in  the 
females,  and  neither  inguinal  iwres  nor  knee-brushes. 

6U.  The  Thar  (A.  fAar,  Hodgson)  was  described  for 
the  first  time  in  a paper  by  B.  H.  Hodgson.  Esq.,  British 
resident  in  Nepaul,  read  be^re  the  Zoological  Society,  and 
printed  in  the  second  part  of  the  Proceedinge  of  that  b^y. 

The  thar  inhabits  the  central  region  of  Nepaul,  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  snows  of  the  Himalayan  range  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  sultry  beats  of  the  low  plams  of 
India  on  the  other.  It  is  the  most  comnfon  of  all  the  wild 
ruminants  which  are  found  in  that  country,  and  its  chase  i.s 
the  favourite  exercise  and  amusement  of  the  hill  tribes ; its 
flesh  is,  indeed,  coarse,  but  there  is  plenty  of  it,— and  these 
rude  people  are  easily  satisfied  on  the  score  of  quality,  pro- 
vided the  quantity  be  sufficient.  Its  habits  sire  wild  am) 
solitary ; it  is  seldom  found  in  herds,  however  small,  and 
the  grown  males  especially  live  apart  in  the  mountaina,  and 
never  seek  the  society  of  their  species  except  during  the 
rutting  season.  As  might  be  supj^sed  from  its  heavy  make 
and  short  stout  limbs,  it  is  a slow  runner,  and  soon  brought 
to  bay,  but  it  leaps  well,  and  makes  iu  way  over  broken 
ground  with  greater  ease  than  in  open  level  situations.  It 
is  found  from  the  eastern  confines  of  Nepaul  to  the  banks 
of  the  Sutledge,  but  abounds  es)>ecially  towards  the  east. 

XX.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a group  of  antebpes  of  which 
two  species  at  least  are  well  known,  and  one  has  been  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  httbaha  from  the  most  remote 
periods  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature.  This  group  is 
distinguished  by  having  heavy,  thick,  annulated  bo^,  at 
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fin>t  inclining  slightlv  forwards,  and  then  tuddunlv  bent 
backwards,  so  as  to  lonn  a nrominent  angle  or  shoulder  in 
fWint  The  muxzles  are  small  and  not  so  completely  deve- 
loped as  in  some  of  the  other  groups ; the  lachr>'roal  sinuses 
are  also  small,  and  instead  or  opening  by  a fold  in  the  skin, 
consist  simply  of  a small  gland  on  its  surface,  almost  con- 
ceeled  by  the  surrounding  hair,  and  only  to  bo  distinguislied 
by  the  viscous  matter  which  exudes  from  them.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  inguinal  pores  has  nut  been  obaerred,  but 
the  snecics  are  without  srope,  and  the  females  are  provided 
with  norns  and  have  only  two  teats.  The  species  is  spread 
over  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  and  Uvea  in  large  herds 
on  the  open  plains  and  komxM. 


(Th«  B«kr.«l-Wa(b.  A.  HS«Aw.] 

61.  The  Brkr-il-Wash  (A.bitbalus,  Pallas)  is  about 
the  size  of  the  largest  stags,  und  is  |nrticularly  remarkable 
for  the  great  length  of  its  head,  and  its  narrow,  flat,  and 
straight  forehead  and  fare. 

This  animal,  called  Bekr  fUTViMh.  or  wild  ox.  bv  the 
Arab#,  is  common  in  every  part  of  luHihem  Africa,  living 
in  numerous  herds  on  the  conRnos  of  the  Tell  or  cultivated 
Mrta,  and  the  Sahara  or  Desc^  and  also,  according  to 
Captain  Lyon,  upon  the  mountains  south  of  Tripoli.  Bar- 
bary seems  to  be  the  chief  habitat  of  the  species,  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a few  individuals  find  their  way 
across  the  Desert  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where,  however, 
they  are  seldom  seen,  and,  as  it  is  said,  only  when  they  stray 
from  tlusir  native  habitat.  At  the  same  timt.  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  its  representation  occurs  among  tho  hierogly- 
phics of  the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt.  Dr.  Shaw  informs 
us,  that  the  bubalus  is  naturally  of  a familiar  disposition,  and 
that  the  young  calves  frequently  mix  with  domestic  cattle, 
and  soon  leom  to  attach  themselves  to  the  benl  without 
attempting  to  escape  afrerwards.  They  fight  like  the 
common  bull,  by  lowering  the  head,  and  striking  suddenly 
upwards  with  the  horns,  which  ore  formidable  weapons  either 
for  attack  or  defence. 

62.  Tho  Caama  (A.  raama.  Cuvier)  is  a species  of 
South  Africa,  nearly  allied  to  the  bekr-el-wosh,  and  long 
confounded  with  it. 

.Tl»e  caama,  colled  Ilartebfest  by  the  Dutch  farmers,  in- 
habits Uie  plains  of  South  Africa,  and  is  the  most  common 
of  ail  the  large  antelopes  in  that  country.  It  resides  in  large 
herds,  and  U a fiirourite  object  of  pursuit  with  the  natives 
and  colonists.  Its  pace,  when  at  hill  speed,  resembles  a 
heavy  gallop,  but  is  Uderably  quick  notwithstanding : and 
the  animal  bos  a habit  of  frequently  stooping  to  nze  at  its 

rursueni  when  it  has  got  to  any  distance  a-tieaa  of  them. 
Is  manners  are  sufficiently  mild  and  tractable,  but  when 
put  upon  its  defence  it  makes  good  use  of  its  powerful  boms, 
dropping  on  its  knees  before  charging,  and  after  advancing 
some  distance  in  this  position,  darting  suddenly  forwards 
with  great  force  against  its  adversary.  The  flesh  is  rather 
dry,  but  of  a fine  grain,  more  nearly  resembling  the  beef  of 
the  ox  than  that  ^ any  other  antelope,  except  perhaps  the 
eanno,  and  it  has  a high  game  flavour  which  makes  it  uni- 
vtcoolir  esteemed.  The  female  produces  but  a single  calf. 


which  she  brings  forth  in  September  or  April,  and  which,  if 
taken  ^ung.  is  easily  domesticated. 

63.  Sa'Sary  (A.  lunata,  Burcbell)  is  a specios  at 
present  very  imperfectly  known.  It  is  found  in  the  Boo*h- 
wana  counby,  where,  nowever.  it  would  appear  that  the 
species  is  rare,  as  Mr.  Burcbell,  the  only  traveller  except 
I^niell  that  mentions  it,  met  with  but  a tingle  specimen. 
In  many  respects  the  descriptions  of  Burcbell,  and  of 
Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  who  also  has  given  one.  ore  both 
imperfect,  but  the  drawing  of  Daniell,  in  his  Sketekm  qf 
African  Scenery  and  ntnio/s,  supplies  most  of  their  omis- 
sions, and  clearly  shows  at  least  tnat  the  animal  belongs  to 
the  present  division,  if  it  does  not  supply  the  more  ounute 
details.  Tlie  meat  of  tho  specimen  snot  by  Mr.  Burcbell 
was  tender  and  well  tasted,  and  the  name  of  A'oama,  which 
his  attendants  bestoned  upon  the  animal,  shows  that  they 
consider  it  as  a kindred  species  with  the  Hartebeest  of  tlM 
colonists,  the  Antelope  caama  of  the  last  article.  The 
Booshwanas  call  it  Saniaby. 

XXI.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  lost  and  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  of  the  small  groups  into  which  we  bait 
found  it  convenient  to  subdivide  the  extensive  genus  of 
antelope  The  distinguishing  characters  of  this  group  arc 
found  in  the  boms,  which  are  common  to  both  sexe»,  and 
which,  after  first  expanding  over  the  whole  upper  part  of 
the  skull  and  forcboa/i,  like  a broad  helmet  of  Imrc,  cunc 
downwards  between  the  eyes,  and  then  suddenly  turn  up- 
wards. becoming  round  and  attenuated  as  they  advance, 
and  ending  in  moderately  sharp  points.  They  have  no  an- 
nuli, but  are  rough  and  scabrous  at  tho  root^  and  smooth 
toward  tho  points.  The  head  is  heavy  like  that  of  the  ox, 
and  terminated  by  a very  broad  muzzle,  which  expands  on 
each  side  into  a thick  muscular  flap,  which  fils  into  each 
nostril,  and  coven  it  like  a lid  or  valve.  The  lachrymal 
sinus,  as  in  tho  last  section,  consists  of  an  external  gland, 
which  is  placed  below  the  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit,  and 
conccaien  in  a tuft  of  long  feathering  hair  which  entirely 
surrounds  it  There  are  neither  inguinal  pores  nor  brushes 
on  the  knees ; the  females  ore  prorided  with  two  toomms. 
There  are  three  distinct  species  Itelonging  to  this  group,  one 
of  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Katobiej^  (corw- 
of  the  ancients.  (Plin.  Hist.  Mat.  viii.  21.  The  sin- 
clarity  of  their  forms  renders  them  ve^  remarkable ; the 
head  and  boms  ore  those  of  an  ox  or  buffalo,  the  tail,  neck, 
and  mane  resemble  those  of  the  horse,  and  the  body  sod 
limbs  have  the  light  taper  form  and  round  contour  that 
distinguish  those  of  the  st^.  The  whole  three  speoei 
inhabit  the  open  plains  of  ^uth  Africa  to  an  unknown 
distance  in  the  interior.  They  live  together  and  form  exten- 
sive herds. 


Tbe  Gna.  A.  f*«. 

64.  The  Gjiu  {A.  gnu,  Graelin)  is  about  the  size  of  t 
well-grown  ass.  TTie  neck,  body,  and  tail  precisely  rescmbl* 
those  of  a small  horse,  and  the  pace  also,  which  is  a species 
of  light  gallop,  is  so  perfeclly  simdar.  that  a herd  of  enus* 
when  seen  at  n disunco  flying  over  the  plains  of  Sooth 
Africa,  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  a troop  of  tiie  wiM 
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cobnut  or  qacj^sima  which  inhabit  the  same  loealitiea,  if  their 
dark  and  unifi)rm  colour  did  not  distinguish  them. 

The  ^us  live  in  extensive  henls  on  the  karrooe  of  South 
Africa ; they  are  naturally  wild  and  dittlcult  of  approach, 
and  when  wounded  will  turn  upon  the  hunter  and  punue 
him  in  turn,  dropping  on  iheir  knees  before  makin)^  an 
attack,  and  then  aarting  fbrwards  with  amaxing  force  and 
velocity.  When  first  alarmed  they  commence  by  flinging 
up  their  heels  and  capering  like  a restive  horse,  toesing  ^eir 
heads  and  tails,  ana  hutting  at  the  mole-hills  or  other 
ODjects,  but  immediately  after  taking  to  flight,  and  travers- 
ing the  desert  with  a speed  which  soon  carries  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger.  They  do  not  run  in  a confhsed  crowd 
like  sheep  or  oxen,  but  in  single  file  following  a leader,  and 
have  a pleasing  appearance  as  they  skim  over  the  level 
plains.  They  are  said  to  be  subject  to  a cutaneous  eruption 
at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  which  they  sometimes  com- 
municate to  domestic  cattle,  and  which  invariably  ends  in 
death. 

65.  Tho  KoKootv  {A.  taurina,  Burohell)  is  of  a larger 
sise  than  the  gnu,  to  which,  however,  it  is  very  similar  in 
its  external  form  and  proportions. 

The  habits  and  manners  of  the  kokoon  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  gnu,  but  it  possesses  neither  the  speed,  spirit, 
nor  activity  of  that  animal.  It  is  sometimes  found  solitary, 
but  more  frequently  in  large  herds,  and  inhabits  the  open 
plains  and  karroos  in  the  country  of  the  Tambookies  and  i 
Booshwanas;  it  never  associates  with  tho  gnu.  which 
quents  the  same  localities,  at  least  about  Latakoo,  but 
which  it  appears  to  replace  along  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
Africa,  as  tho  following  species  seems  to  do  along  the 
western.  The  species  has  been  observed  in  the  situations 
here  mentioned  by  Profossor  Lichtenstein,  Messrs.  Truter 
and  Somerville,  Burchell  and  Thompson.  Kokoon  is  its 
Booshwana  name. 

66.  The  Brindled  Gnu,  (A.  gorron,  Hamilton  Smith,) 
a very  distinct  species  from  tlw  two  fast  described,  is  how- 
ever known  only  from  a specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  which  was  brought  from  South 
Africa,  and  most  probably  fri>m  the  country  of  the  Nama- 
guas  or  Damaras  who  inhabit  the  western  coasts  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Goreip,  or  Orange  River. 

Colonel  Smith  supposes,  with  great  probability,  that  this 
species  is  the  Hoot,  not,  however,  of  the  Namaquas  as  he 
states,  but  of  the  Dutch  Boors  of  South  Africa,  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  making  occasional  excursions  into  the  Nama- 
qua  country,  and  in  whose  language  the  word  signifies 
maiter,  an<(  most  probablv  refers  to  tho  bold  and  resolute 
character  of  the  ammal.  ft  appears  to  be  the  variety  of  gnu 
mentioned  by  Le  Vaillant  in  ms  Second  Voyage^ 

In  the  preceding  enumeration  of  the  species  belonging  to 
the  extensive  genus  Antilopet  as  it  is  at  present  constituted, 
we  have  carefully  avoidea  the  multiplication  of  fictitious 
species,  by  rejecting  all  those  of  which  the  authenticity  is  in 
any  degree  doubtfuL  Our  list  of  species  will,  therefore,  be 
found  to  differ  in  many  instances  from  those  contained  in 
general  catalogues,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will,  at  the  same 
time,  be  found  to  contain  all  that  is  really  eertain  in  the 
present  state  of  the  science.  Those  who  desire  to  pursue 
the  subject  further,  must  consult  the  professed  treatises  on 
mammology,  and  the  various  detached  notices  scattered 
through  iho  works  of  the  diffTerent  Asiatic  and  African 
travellers.* 

ANTENNiB,  hom-like  members  placed  on  the  head,  and 
peculiar  to  insects  and  crustaceous  animals ; their  functions 
are  not  well  understood,  and  have  given  rise  to  several  very 
different  (minions  among  naturalists.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  anfe,  * before,’  and  was  applied  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  sail  yard  of  a ship.  In  insects,  they  are  uni- 
formly two  in  number ; but  in  crubs  and  lobsters  there  are 
more  than  two.  They  are  connected  with  the  head  always 
near  the  eyes  by  means  of  a ball  (bulbue)  and  s<x;ket  (to- 
ruiue).  They  are  composed  of  minute  cylinders  or  rings 
succossively  added  to  each  other,  to  the  number  of  thirty  in 
some  butterflies , and  thus  forming  a tube  which  incloses 

* *ni«  UoKth  to  whirli  this  uticle  has  est/md«il  Trqmm  kkm  riplAutioii. 
Tb«  (•■DU*  /Intiioju.  «mbT>einf  a vulety  at  has  prcaantml  diffl- 

culurf  to  tMtoralteia  la  tU  many  tulMlirliiuna  inioarcMtpt:  «nd  oo«  ipfcWa 
hsa  (hM|un>tl*  b»«n  •ooftmi'dra  «iUi  awthw.  A cunat^  and  eonnretod 
*tow  uppraLTM.  tbrnfore,  dc«lrahl«  to  bo  here  »ttr8i|iit«a.  AecordinE  >o  our 
aoa«t  nlao,  w ibooU  have  deae-rlbed  the  ipetitg  uoder  ihrii  reapecthro  heado; 
but  tbia  areokl  hava  prwerBted  that  cum^heoiiTe  arranKemeBl  which  the 
writer  hM  here  aimed  at.  We  iaaert  thia  neto  to  |>nw«ot  oa  iapfoaaloo 
tiw  MBM  prfaoipla  wtU  be  carried  iato  other  aooloficol  artiek*. 


nerves  (or  sensation,  muscles  for  moving,  as  well  as  air-pipes 
and  cells,  all  of  which  are  figured  with  minute  precision  by 
M.  Straus-Diirckheim,  in  his  splendid  work  the  Ana^ 
tnmy  of  the  CoeAeht^er,  published  at  the  expense  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Paris. 

Tlie  form  of  the  mntennie  is  exceedingly  various,  some 
being  simple  and  some  feathered,  clubbed,  comb-ebaped,  in 
endless  diversity.  In  moths,  the  female  is  distinguished 
(him  the  male  Iw  the  antenna  being  mote  simple.  In  some 
moths  and  beetles  the  antenna  are  very  long  compared  with 
the  length  of  the  body,  whereas  in  the  house-flv,  and  some 
other  two-winged  flies,  they  are  very  short,  'fheir  length 
does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  joints,  for  they  may  'oe 
long  when  composed  of  only  three  or  four  pieces,  and  short 
when  composed  of  ten  or  more  pieces. 

With  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  antenna,  it  is  the 
most  common  opinion  that  they  ore  organs  of  touch,  and  are, 
on  that  account,  often  termed  feelers ; * but,'  as  M.  Straus- 
Dtirckheim  justly  remarks.  * this  conjecture  is  founded  upon 
facts  imperfectly  investigated,  if  not  altogether  false.  I have 
made  numerous  researches  on  this  subject,  and  I have  never 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  insects  examine  objects  by 
feeling  them  with  their  antenna.  On  the  contrary,  I have 
rarely  observed  these  animals  touch  anything  with  these 
organs,  and  when  this  did  happen,  it  appeared  to  be  only 
by  accident,  ami  not  at  all  from  design.  Many  insects,  be- 
sides, have  their  antenna  so  short,  that  they  would  be  obliged 
to  stand  erect  upon  their  heads  in  ortle  r to  come  at  the  bOTiet 
which  they  mignt  thus  wish  to  explore,  and  for  this  their 
feet  are  (certainly  much  better  adapted. 

* Since,'  continues  M.  Straus-Durckbeira,  * almost  all 
articulated  animals  possessing  a solid  skin  ipeau)  have  an- 
tenna, which  are  furnished  with  nerves  of  an  extraordinary 
thickness  in  proportion  to  their  own  size,  there  cannot 
remain  a duuut  that  they  are  organs  of  some  sense,  and 
that  too  a very  acute  one. 

* I have  said  that  insects  are  proved,  by  obscn'ation,  to  be 
fttmished  with  an  organ  of  hearing.  It  is,  indeed,  scarcely 
probable  that  creatures,  such  as  the  tree-hopper  (acada) 
and  the  locust  (locueta),  to  which  nature  has  given  the 
foculty  of  producing  a peculiar  sound  by  means  of  an  appro- 
priate organ,  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  hearing  such  sounds,  inasmuch  as  these  (»n  have 
reference  only  to  their  own  kindred.  It  is  still  further 
proved  that  these  insects  share  the  faculty  of  hearing  along 
with  all  other  living  beings,  by  their  ceasing  to  sing  the 

I instant  they  fear  they  have  oeen  discovered. 

* When  observing  tho  various  actions  of  insects  we  see 
them  suddenly  stretch  their  antennss  forwards  in  case  of 
noise,  danger,  or,  in  general,  when  anything  is  done  to 
attrarl  their  attention ; and  they  keep  them  thus  stretched 
forward  as  long  as  their  attention  continues,  a circumstance 
which  proves  that  the  antennm  serve  the  purpose  of  appris- 
ing them  of  what  passes  at  a distance,  and  conseQuently 
must  cither  be  organs  of  hearing  or  organs  of  smell.  M. 
Reaumur,  (Mem.  dft  Jnsectes,  i.  643,)  while  he  rejects  the 
opinion  that  tho  antennoa  serve  to  explore  objects,  thinks  it 
possible  they  may  be  the  o^ans  of  some  unknowu  sense,  or 
of  smell,  llio  latter  opinion,  however,  is  supported  by  no 
fact  either  anatomical  or  physiological ; nor  is  it  at  all  even 
probable,  inasmuch  as  the  antennn  ore  not  soft  and  lubn 
cated,  as  observation  proves  to  be  necessary  for  this  kind  of 
sensation ; it  appears  to  me  more  plausible  to  infer  U^t  the 
antennee  serve  for  tho  perception  of  sounds.  This  opinion 
is  founded  Mitly  on  the  anal»gy  of  what  occurs  in  the  Wger 
animals,  who  pnek  up  their  ears  under  similar  circumstances 
in  order  to  hear  better ; and  partly  on  comparison  of  Uie 
organs  of  bearing  in  the  first  of  the  vertebrate  animaU 
(vertehrata),  and  the  antennmof  articulated  animals,  where 
we  observe  a sort  of  transition  occurring  in  the  lobster  and 
craw-fish  (attacue)^  a genus  in  which  this  organ  occurs  in 
the  simplest  form,  compared  with  that  of  superior  animals. 

* The  solidity  of  the  envelope  of  antennm  renders  iheM 
organs  well  adapted  to  undergo  the  same  vibrations  as  the 
air,  in  the  same  manner  as  tho  strings  of  ao  ASolian  harp 
vibrate  and  emit  various  sounds  according  as  they  are  dii- 
Terentiy  struck  by  the  air.  In  tbu  view,  however,  we  might 
infer  that  nature  would  have  made  antennas  in  the  form  of 
rods,  consisting  of  a single  piece,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  more  susceptible  of  vibrations ; but  it  ought  to  be  coosi> 
dered,  that  these  oig«ns  would,  by  such  a conformation, 
have  been  much  expom  to  breaking,  whiles  in  consequence 
of  their  jointed  form,  they  have  the  advantage  of  regulating 
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the  def^ee  of  vibntum  at  pleuure.  u may  indeed  bo  ob* 
served  when  insects  listen  with  attention ; I mean,  that  Uio 
joints  of  tho  antennse  perform  the  same  ftinctiuns  as  the 
chain  of  small  bones  in  tne  chamber  of  the  human  ear,  in- 
asmuch as  they  form  a similar  chain,  and  transmit  the 
vibrations  of  the  air  to  the  auditory  pulp.' 

Professor  Bonsdorff  of  Abo  in  Finland  came  to  embrace 
a similar  opinion  from  his  own  observations,  in  opposition  to 
those  of  IJnmcus  and  Bergmann  with  whom  he  was  contem- 

forary  His  paper  on  the  subject  is  long  and  desultory, 
ut  the  following  passage  is  worth  quoting.  ' No  evidence 
more  clear,'  he  says.  * could  be  desired  of  the  sensibility  of 
the  anienme  to  quirk  sounds,  than  uhatoccurred  to  me  last 
summer  in  my  garden.  I ol^rved  in  a morning  walk,  un- 
dertaken fur  the  purpot^e  of  catching  insects  on  tho  hazels, 
that  while  standing  in  the  shiide  a nu<  weevil  was  sitting 
uietly  at  a distance  upon  a leaf,  with  the  antennie  banging 
own  as  if  they  were  asleep,  on  which  account  1 directed  a 
pocket  telescope  to  the  spoC  which  was  above  Bve  feet  dis- 
tant, and  theri'foro  convenient  for  viewing  the  insect.  The 
point  of  view  being  thus  determined,  I made  a loud  sound, 
and  I was  delighted  with  the  op^mrtunity  of  seeing  the  weevil 
nut  only  roused,  but  the  antennm  which  had  bwn  hanging 
down  became  elongated,  and,  l>eing  full  of  joints,  struck  by  ' 
the  undulations  of  sound  they  extended  themselves  and 
remained  on  the  alert  till  alarmed  again  by  a fresh  sound. 
All  my  observations  agreed  in  this  one  circumstance  of  the 
antennm  being  erect  as  soon  as  they  were  put  on  the  alert; 
they  were  moved  hither  and  thither  by  means  of  loud  sounds, 
but  they  disreganled  such  as  were  very  small.  These  lhc7 
may  be  said  to  have  drunk  in  ; and  if  alarmed  by  new  sounds 
they  rejoiced  when  they  could  elTert  their  escape  as  soon  as 
possible,  anti  preserve  life  and  safety  by  the  most  rapid 
flight.  So  I have  observed  very  frequently  when  the  an- 
tenncewerc  folded  up  in  the  Lepiuree,  Elatere$,  CurcuUnneK, 
Pap\Hone*t  and  ; nay,  even  the  housc-tlics,  as  soon  aii 
they  Were  moved  and  excited  by  irregular  sounds  or  noise, 
would  erect  their  antenna)  and  betake  themselves  to  flight 
without  any  other  excitement.' 

We  have  deemed  it  best  to  give  the  very  words  of  these 
able  naturalists  upon  a point  which  is  doubtful,  or  at  least 
obscure.  Some  additional  experiments  and  arguments  illus- 
trative of  the  same  view  are  given  in  the  volume  on  Insect 
Misrellartiet,  chap.  iv.  in  the  Library  of  Enlertainiitg 
Knowledge. 

There  is  one  other  subject  connected  with  the  antenneo 
which  requires  notice  : — the  younger  Huber  has  attributed 
to  ants  the  use  of  certain  signs  made  with  these  organs, 
which  he  terms  antennal  language,  understood  not  only 
among  ants  themselves,  but  also  among  tho  aphides,  on 
which  they  depend  for  the  excretion  popularly  termed  honey- 
dew.  The  motions  of  the  nntcnmc,  however,  to  which  he 
refers  in  proof  of  his  views,  do  not,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
authorize  us  to  conclude  that  they  are  used  in  the  way  of 
language,  any  more  than  to  theorize  in  the  same  way  upon 
the  bills  of  nestling  birds  which  are  ojicned  to  receive  food, 
or  their  wings  which  are  opened  and  vibrated  rapidly  while 
they  receive  it.  That  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  this 
alleged  antennal  language,  so  far  as  the  aphides  arc  con- 
cerned, any  one  who  chooses  may  prove  by  taking  a pin  or 
a camel-hair  pencil  and  gently  touching  the  aphis,  when  it 
will  eject  the  honey-dew  as  readily  as  in  consequence  of 
being  touched  with  the  antenna)  of  an  ant.  This  we  deem 
to  be  quite  fatal  to  M.  Huber’s  conclusioDs. 

ANtRPAGMENTA.  This  is  an  antient  term  for  the 
jambs  of  a door,  or,  as  they  are  familiarly  termed,  tho  door- 
posts. 

ANTEQUERA.  ANTTKARIA,  a town  of  Andalusia, 
in  the  province  of  Malaga.  The  old  town  is  built  on  a hill,  but 
^he  new  one  stands  in  a plain  surmunded  by  mountains. 
Its  vega  (plain)  is  one  of  tlio  richest  in  the  provinc.e,  owing 
to  Us  being  irrigated  by  the  two  rivers  Guadathorce  or 
Guadaljorce,  ami  Larilla,  and  produces  all  sorts  of  grain, 
fruit,  win«,  and  oil.  The  neighbouring  mountains  abound 
in  flne  wood,  white,  black,  and  red  marble,  limestone,  and 
l^sum.  About  eight  miles  north-west  of  the  Iowa  is  a 
lake  of  salt-water,  four  miles  in  length  and  a mile  in  breadth, 
which,  in  the  summer  months,  from  tho  watery  particles 
being  evaporated,  becomes  a solid  mass  of  salt. 

Seven  miles  south  of  Antequera  is  the  Sierra  del  Torcal, 
a mountain  elevated  4219  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consisting 
prmciMlly  of  marble  and  limestone.  Tho  sandstone  which 
nniten  the  rooks  being  now  deoompoi*ed,  the  BHjsemblago  of' 


rocks  remaining  presents  the  most  singular  appearance. 
At  a certain  distance  they  assume  the  forma  of  houses, 
temples,  and  even  figures  of  men  and  animals.  The  order 
of  their  arrangement  is  such  that  they  form  streets,  lanes, 
and  squares,  and  indeed,  such  is  the  illusion  produced  to 
the  eye,  that  one  might  almost  be  tempted  to  believe  the 
old  M^rish  story,  that  it  was  once  a populous  town,  mira- 
culously converts  into  stone.  Travellers  ought  to  be  aware 
how  they  venture  into  this  intricate  labyrinth  without  a 
proper  guide,  as  they  run  the  risk  of  never  finding  their 
way  out  of  it  again.  The  spaces  left  between  the  rocks 
form  as  many  natural  meadows,  in  which  are  fed  numerous 
herds  of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  goats. 

The  Roman  municipium  Singilis  was  situated  about  four 
miles  north  of  Aniequera,  and  another  Roman  town. 
Nescaniu,  stood  eight  miles  westward,  on  the  spot  where 
now  is  a village  calle<l  Fuento  dc  la  Piedra,  (the  stone 
I fountain,)  on  account  of  a fountain  springing  there,  the 
water  of  which  is  said  to  possess  the  property  of  curing  the 
gravel.  Several  Roman  inscriptions  bcanng  tho  names  of 
both  these  towns,  as  well  as  of  Antikana,  have  been  pre- 
sen  od  in  the  stones  of  the  /freo  de  los  Gigantes,  or  an‘h  of 
the  giants,  built  m 1585,  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  city. 

Aiitcqueru  was  con<|uered  from  the  Moors  in  Seplemlier, 
MIO,  by  the  Infante  Don  Feniando,  who  was  afterwards 
king  of  Aragon.  King  Juan  II.  gave  it  back  af\erwanls 
to  the  kings  of  Granada;  but  the  inhabitants  refusing  Ut 
submit,  headed  by  their  gallant  alcaide,  Rodrigo  de  Nar- 
vaez, boldly  defended  their  independence,  and  compelletl  the 
Moors,  who  besiegeil  them  twice,  to  abandon  the  place 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  motto  ' Antequera  por  xu  amcr,' 

‘ Antequera  for  its  sake.'  which  is  on  the  arms  of  this  city. 

The  manufactures  of  tho  inhabitants  consist  of  cumiuon 
woollen  stuffs,  silk,  leather,  jiapcr,  and  soap.  The  popu- 
lation amounts  to  22,732  souls.  There  are  at  Antequera,  a 
cidlegiato  church  with  twelve  canons,  four  parish  churches, 
eleven  convents  of  monks,  eight  of  nuns,  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  an  hospital,  and  an  alms-house. 

Antequera  is  in  37®  9'  N.  lat.,  4®  32'  W.  long. 

Sec  Miiiano ; Ponz.  carta  iv.,  n.  50  to  the  end,  tom.  xviii. 

ANTHELMINTICS,  from  two  Greek  words,  signi- 
fying means  used  to  expel  worms  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  to  prevent  their  formation.  Though  the  origin  of 
worms  ill  the  intestines  has  been  a subject  of  enquiry 
and  controversy  for  many  ages,  we  are  far  from  having 
arrived  at  a satinfactory  conclusion  respecting  it.  While 
some  have  regarded  them  as  the  result  of  vvliat  is  terweil 
spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation  occurring  in  the  intes- 
tines, (SCO  Aristol.  Hist.  Anim.  v.  19.)  others  have  main- 
tained that  they  are  introduced  into  the  stomach  fmm 
without  cither  along  with  our  food,  or  in  some  other  way. 
in  so  small  a form  as  to  be  unobserved.  Great  diHiciillies 
attend  either  view  of  the  question.  If  it  is  held  that  they 
come  from  without,  the  sources  of  them  have  never  been 
seen,  and  cannot  bo  pointed  out.  The  opinion  of  (heir 
spontaneous  generation  is  also  rendered  very  improbable, 
both  by  the  consideration  that  such  an  occurrence  would 
bo  at  variance  with  the  present  universal  mode  of  pro- 
duction of  all  other  animals,  which  invariably  issue  from 
parents  similar  to  themselves,  and  by  the  fact  that,  however 
the  worms  may  be  at  first  produced,  when  once  developed 
in  the  intestines,  they  are  propugatcvl  like  other  animals  of 
the  same  grade  in  the  scale  of  organization,  viz.  by  parents 
of  distinct  sexes;  and  the  ova  nr  eggr which  the  female 
pnxluces  are  b'lth  to  'oe  seen  in  the  oviducts,  (see  fig.  I.  h,) 
before  they  escape,  and  also  are  to  be  found  among  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestines  previous  to  their  development  as  per- 
fect worms.  The  settlement  of  this  question  would  be  iute- 
resting,  and  might  prove  useful  in  dirccimg  us  in  our  pro- 
phylactic treatment  Rut  as  we  cannot  pretend  to  this  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  must  refrain  from 
further  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  rather  enquire  into 
tho  cireum<vtances  and  conditions  favourable  to  their  deve- 
lopment and  the  means  of  counteracting  them. 

The  causes  of  worms,  and  of  tlie  tendency  to  their  forma- 
tion, may  be  divided  into.  I.  general  and  local,  refemiig  tii 
tho  residence,  and.  2.  special,  referring  to  tho  individual  in- 
fested by  them,  his  constitution,  hsbits.  diet,  &c. 

Or  the  first  division,  llie  mo»t  general  is  climate.  In  cur- 
tain countries  worms  prevail  more  than  in  others  ; and  hem-u 
their  frequency  in  Holland,  where  there  is  no  want  of  per- 
sonal cluunliness,  or  attention  to  the  food;  but  the  consum 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  both  producing  general  wrnk- 
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nean,  and  aoting  hurtfbUjr  on  the  skin,— the  state  of  which, 
owing  to  the  sympathy  oxistine  between  it  and  tho  diKcative 
organa,  influences  greatly  the  Mslth  of  the  body,— farther 
predisposes  to  their  development.  We  see  the  same  causes 
operate  in  producing  the  rot  in  sheep,  which  is  always  accom- 
panied by  the  presence  of  a worm  (the  Distoma  hepatieum 
or  Jtuka)  in  the  liver ; and  we  shall  And  the  same  means 
prove  successful  in  preventing  their  formation  in  both  cases : 
as  only  sheep  feeding  in  wet  pastures,  such  as  marshes,  are 
subject  to  the  rot. 

Dwelling  in  an  impure  air,  where  there  is  not  sufficient 
ventilation,  prepares  the  body  for  becoming  the  seat  of 
worms,  and  hence  their  greater  frequency  among  the  crowded 
inhabitants  of  towns  than  among  the  peasantry. 

The  effect  of  these  general  causes  is  to  product  4 weak 
state  of  the  system,  the  existence  of  which,  h occa- 

sioned. seems  the  first  requisite  for  the  de^  slopement  of 
worms.  When  in  addition  to  these  there  are  other  causes 
which  operate  only  on  indinduals,  we  perceive  the  reason 
why  one  person  betnmes  subject  to  worms,  from  which  ano- 
ther person  continues  exempt  This  naturally  conducts  to 
the  second  set  of  causes,  connected  with  the  individual  af- 
fected by  these  parasites.  Thv»j  we  shall  find  to  be  a con- 
stitution, either  hereditarily  weak,  or  debilitated  by  sedentary 
occupations  and  improper  diet.  Accordingly,  those  most 
subject  to  worms  are  females  and  children,  especially  of  a 
scruphulous  habit.  In  these  last  there  exists  very  com- 
monly weakness  of  the  digestive  organs,  along  with  an  im- 
moderate craving  for  food,  which  injudicious  parents  and 
nurses  are  too  apt  to  indulge — reganling  it  as  tho  sign  of  a 
good  appetite— by  which  more  aliment  is  introduced  into  the 
stomach  than  it  can  conveniently  digest,  and  consequently 
the  stomach  and  bawcls  become  clogged,  both  by  the  undi- 
gested matters  remaining  in  them,  and  also  by  the  un- 
healthy secretions,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  are 
invariably  poured  into  them.  Tho  articles  given  to  satisfy 
this  craving,  which  generally  shows  itself  ^tween  meals, 
are  almost  always  those  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
the  most  calculated  to  favour  the  eduction  of  worms,  vix., 
articles  of  too  farinaceous  a kind,  as  biscuits,  cakes  of  different 
sorts,  or  bread  and  butter,  or  cheese : for  milk,  and  the  prepa- 
rations of  it,  which  we  have  just  mentioneil,  seem  to  oispose 
to  the  formation  of  worms  more  decidedly  than  anything 
else. 

The  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines  cannot  always  be 
determined  by  any  one,  or  even  by  tlie  concurrence  of  many 
sympioms,  for  enormous  Uenias  {tape-teornu}  have  some- 
times been  passed,  of  the  existence  of  which  not  the  least 
suspicion  was  entertained  by  the  individual ; nor  was  any  de- 
rangement of  tlie  health  ob^rvablc.  But  we  arc  justified  in 
suspecting  them  to  lie  present  where  tho  appearance  and 
expression  of  tho  countenances  are  much  altered  from  the 
natural  state ; when  it  is  of  a |)ale.  somewhat  leaden,  hue, 
subject  to  sudden  flushings,  often  limited  to  one  side  of  the 
face,  where  the  eyes  havo  lust  their  brightness,  tho  pupil 
is  enlarged,  and  the  lower  eye-lid  surrounded  by  a livid 
circle.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  tho  nose  is  often 
swollen,  and  affected  by  an  intolerable  itching,  or  fre- 
quently bleeding ; there  are  pains  in  the  head,  with  ring- 
ing of  the  ears ; the  tongue  is  coated,  and  the  breath  dis- 
agreeable. The  appetite  is  very  variable,  sometimes  there 
is  none,  at  other  times  it  is  ravenous . there  is  often  a feel- 
ing of  >ickne»8  and  a disposition  to  vomit : occasionally  there 
are  violent  cholics,  the  bowels  irregular,  seldom  costive,  more 
frequently  loose ; the  stools  slimy,  sometimes  tinged  with 
Moot:  the  belly  swollen  and  hanl,  while  there  is  generally 
a wasting  of  the  rest  of  the  body  : tho  urine  is  rarely  clear, 
often  of  u milky  appearance.  The  sleep  is  disturbed,  and 
the  child  irrinds  the  teeth ; during  the  day,  it  is  indolent, 
and  very  variahlo  »n  tem|>er. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  thus  minute  in  stating  the  symp- 
toms of  w’orins,  as,  sometimes  on  ver>'  slight  grounds,  in- 
dividuals have  l>ecn  subjected  to  a long  and  severe  course 
of  treatment  for  worms,  when  none  existed  ; while,  too  often, 
they  are  allowed  to  commit  their  ravages  unmolested,  and 
to  plunge  tho  unhappy  victim  into  a state  of  great  misery 
asu  suffering,  and  even  to  lead  to  a fatal  termination.  We 
are  not  willing  to  attach  full  credit  to  all  the  horrible  con- 
sequences attributed  to  worms,  but  that  they  often  produce 
many  serious  diseases,  and  aggravate  others,  is  certain. 

The  number  of  different  kinds  of  worms  infesting  the 
stomach  or  intestines  of  man  is  not  \-e17  great,  but  they 
propagate  their  species  often  with  astonishing  rapidity.  We 


shall  enumerate  the  most  common  sorts,  following  the 
nomenclature  of  Bremser,  {l.ebende  ffurmcr  rn  lebmden 
MviMfhen.  Wien,  1819;  also  translated  into  French,  by 
Dr.  Grundler,  Pahs,  1828.  TraiU  det  Vert  InVttinauxi, 

The  Trichocephalu*  <k»par,  (or  Umg  threa^teorm,)  found 
in  the  upper  port  of  the  large  intestines  (or  Caecum)  ^ 
Oxyvrit  V9rmiadar%9,  {Ateari*  vtrmieularit,  the  maw,  or 
thread  worm),  which  inhabits  the  rectum,  or  lowest  intes- 
tine : Atearit  lumbricoidet,  (the  laige  round  wonn,)  mostly 
found  in  the  small  intestines ; Bothriocephaiut  latut,  {Tttnia 
lata,  the  broad  tape-^eorm,)  found  in  the  small  intestines, 
(principally  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Switter- 
land.  seldom  met  with  in  Britain ;)  Ttmia  aAium,  (the 
in  the  small  intestines,  generally  alone,  but 
/<^»kmally  three  or  four  together : the  Dittoma  hepatieum, 
(or  JUthe,)  is  sometimes  found  in  the  liver  and  gall-bladder 
of  man,  bait  more  commonly  of  sheep,  goats,  &c. 

The  worms  which  are  occasionally  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  are  not  under  the  influence  of  the  medicines 
termed  anthHmintict,  and  we  therefore  leave  them  unnoticed 
here 

To  assist  us  in  distinguishing  the  particular  kind  of 
worm  present  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  to  regulate 
thereby  our  treatment,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  the 
maw.  or  thread  worm,  and  large  round  worm,  arc  roost  com- 
mon in  youth,  and  the  tape-worm  in  adult  age. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  the  principles  of  treat- 
roent  may  readily  be  deduceil : these  are,  to  strengthen  the 
individual,  and  weaken  tho  worms,  which  facilitates  their 
expulsion,  and  diminishes  the  tendency  to  their  formation. 
This  last  is  a point  of  great  practical  importance ; for  not 
only  is  it  of  little  use  to  expel  worms  already  existing  in 
the  intestines,  unless  we  remove  the  tendency  or  disposition 
to  their  production,  but,  very  frequently,  many  of  the 
articles  inconsiderately  administered,  (which  however  are  re- 
garded as  valuable  anthelmentics,  because,  by  their  opera- 
tion, they  bring  away  worms.)  often  do  more  harm  to  the 
individual  who  takes  them  than  to  the  worms.  It  is  clear 
that  all  articles  which  by  their  sharp  angles  merely  irritate 
the  worms  must  do  much  more  injury  to  the  inner  coat  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  cannot  possibly  be  intro- 
duced or  insinuated  between  the  mouths  of  tho  animals  and 
the  surface  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  wood  cut 
{Jig,  4)  shews  by  what  a number  of  hooks  the  tape-worm 
attaches  itself  to  the  gut.  When  we  see  these,  need  we 
wonder  at  the  difficulty  of  expelling  this  formidable  and 
roost  determined  parasite? 

The  means  employed  to  effect  the  ends  prt^KMed  are 
very  numerous,  but  revlucible  to  three  heads:  vix.,  those 
which  by  increasing  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines, 
displace  tho  worms,  and  often  occasion  their  expulsion,  as 
purgative  medicines  of  different  kinds ; those  which  tend 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
system  generally,  as  tonics,  or  mnoleptics ; and  lastly,  those 
which  arc  conceived  to  act  in  an  especial  manner  on  the 
wonns,  dislodging,  weakening,  or  killing  them — or  anthel- 
mintics, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Our  means  must 
be  varied,  for  not  only  are  the  different  kinds  of  worms 
limited  to  different  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the 
species  of  worms  infesting  it  different  at  different  periods 
of  life,  but  particular  substances  are  found  to  be  more  effi- 
cacious against  one  species  than  against  others. 

As  a part  of  tho  general  treatment  of  worms,  purgatives 
are  indispensable,  and  those  should  be  selected  which  bring 
away  the  latest  quantity  of  slime ; but  the  frequent  re- 
petition of  such  IS  inexp^ient.  Calomel  with  jalap,  or 
scammony  may  be  given,  with  the  inten*al  of  two  days 
between  each  (fose,  two  or  three  times,  followed  by  tartrate 
of  antimony  in  very  small  doses,  for  a week : this  may  be 
succeedeil  by  aloes,  with  antimonial  powder,  which  last 
being  laid  aside,  preparations  of  iron  alone,  or  with  gentian 
and  canella,  may  be  united  with  the  aloes.  This  plan  may 
be  pursued,  whatever  be  the  kind  of  worm  suppoM  to  be 
present,  being  merely  intended  to  improve  tbo  general  health 
of  the  patient.  When  tho  strength  is  somewhat  increased, 
cold,  which  is  very  pernicious  to  the  worms,  may  be  added 
to  our  means  of  cure,  and  employed  in  various  ways.  Large 
quantities  of  cold  water,  rendered  still  colder  by  dissolving 
in  it,  immediately  before  drinking,  a quantity  of  common 
table-salt,  or  muriate  of  scxla.  may  be  taken.  Sea-water 
may  also  be  drunk  with  great  benefit 

Among  our  purgative  means  wc  must  not  omit  to  mention 
sulphate  of  potass  and  rhubarb,  to  which,  if  there  be  ner- 
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Tous  sx<>'^ptom3  praseot»  ftUfih  at  a tMideoejr  to  epilepay  or 
hyataria,  valerian  may  be  advantageously  added.  Dif- 
ferent mineral  waters  are  of  great  aei^’toet  particularly  in 
the  treatment  of  the  maw-w(^m.  These  both  remove  the 
alime  in  which  the  womls  neatle»  and  diminish  the  tendency 
to  its  formation.  With  this  view  we  may  have  recourse  to 
the  Beulah  Spa  at  Norwood,  to  Cheltenham,  and  above  all, 
to  the  sulphureoua  aprioM  of  Hanovgate,  followed  by  eha- 
lybeatea  there,  or  at^imridge. 

The  means  of  strengthening  the  digestive  organs,  oonaist 
of  tonic  and  astringent  medicinea,  boUi  vegetable  a^  mine- 
ral. Vegetable  bitters  are  doubly  advantages,  aince  they 
both  strengthen  the  alomaoh,  and  prove  oireet  poiaona  to 
the  worma:  of  these,  the  best  are  chamomile  tea  *.'i 
infusion  of  quassia,  or  gentian,  to  which  muriatic  aci.  '•> 
tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  may  be  added;  for  children 
the  tartrita  of  iron,  being  almost  taateleM,  it  advisable. 
The  utility  of  vegetable  bitters  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
wherever  the  menyanthet  trifoUata,  {bog-beant)  or  the  tor- 
mentil,  grows,  however  damp  the  pastures  may  bo,  the 
rot  never  infests  the  sheop.  A similar  iromunitv  from  the 
rot  is  generally  enjoyed  ^ sheep  fed  on  tlie  salt  marshes, 
or  where  salt  is  regularly  mixed  with  their  food.  (See  Re- 
ports of  Lord  SomerviiU.)  The  omissk>o  of  a proper  quan- 
tity of  salt  with  our  food  favours  the  engendering  of  woms. 
The  great  tendency  to  the  formatioa  worms  in  Holland 
has  l^n  mentioned,  and  when  * the  antient  laws  of  that 
country  ordained  men  to  be  kept  on  bread  alone,  unmixtd 
with  ioit,  as  the  smerest  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted 
upon  them  in  their  moist  climate,  the  effect  was  horrible; 
' the  wretched  criminals  are  said  to  have  been  devoured  by 
tpormt.'  The  medicines  enumerated  constitute  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preventing  the  return  of  worms;  those 
which  follow  are  deemed  the  best  for  expelling  particular 
kinds  of  worms.  The  tape-worm  (Tania  nUum)  is  almost 
invariably  expelled  dead,  by  a large  dose  of  oil  of  turpentine ; 
and  ever,  the  long  round  teorm  is  influenced  by  it  in  some- 
what smaller  doses.  Scarcely  any  other  article  need  be  em- 
ployed, unless  the  disagreeable  smell  and  taste  be  objected 
to,  when  the  brayera  anikeltmn4iea  should  be  given  as  at  once 
safe  and  efficacious:  we  might  naturally  expect  this  result, 
since  it  belongs  to  the  same  natural  family  tribe  as  the  tor- 
mentil,  vix.  the  BoMcea.  The  root  of  Im  pomegranate  is 
much  esteemed  in  India.  No  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
the  root  of  the  male  fern,  as  it  is  only  usefhl  against  the 
Bothriocfphalus  lotus,  or  broad  /qp^ioorm,  which,  though 
common  m Switxerland,  is  rare  in  nritain. 

The  long  round  worm  is  almost  invariably  expelled  by 
the  Spigelm  Marylandiea,  or  Indian  pink,  which  Mlongs  to 
the  same  natural  family  as  the  .hog-bean,  or  water  trefoil, 
viz.,  the  Gmiiana.  The  Orywes,  or  maw-worms,  are  the 
most  troublesome  to  the  patient,  and  the  most  d^inilt  to 
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remove,  as  medicinal  taken  by  the  mouth  are  too  much 
altafed  before  reaching  the  rectum  to  produce  any  great  effecL 
After  the  employment  of  tbe  above-mentioned  general  mea- 
sure we  shonld  use  local  means  only.  The  intolermbla 
itching  which  they  oecasion  about  tbe  rectum,  is  beet  re- 
lieved hy  a lavement  of  sereet-oil.  A UvMuant  of  very  cold 
water,  or  lime  water,  may  be  uaefhl,  if  after  it,  a pi^^D  of 
aloee  be  introduced,  and  left  to  dissolve  in  the  bowel.  In- 
jections of  tobeoeo,  and  the  use  of  all  sueh  dangeroua  ar- 
ticles as  bear’s-foot,  (HsUeborusJatidus,)  are  to  be  avoidod. 
Tbe  same  may  be  said  of  tin-fiUaga,  cowhage,  and  tdl 
thinn  which  can  act  only  at  raechanif^  irritanta. 

ANTUBM,  in  music,  a word  of  doubtftil  origin,  but  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  iyn^via  (tee  Antipbony),  be- 
ceuee  aotieiiUy  sung  altemetely  by  the  two  aides  of  tbeeboir: 
t then,  u wever,  was  originally  but  a simple  hymn,  or 
kind  ot  pba  u.  tune.  Tbe  term  is  now  applied  to  those  oorapo- 
aitions  in  use  ut  all  our  choirs,  set  to  verses  from  the  psalms, 
or  to  any  portion  of  the  Beripturei  or  liturgy,  and  the 
anthem  may  be  for  one,  two,  or  any  number  of  voicea,  but 
rarely  exee^  five  parts. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  anthem, — verse;  full,  teith 
verse ; and  JuU.  The  first,  which  is  or  duet,  &C.,  has 
only  one  voice  to  a part,  an^  requiring  niee^  of  exeentkm. 
ie  generally  eseigned  to  tbe  beat  singers  in  tlU  dwir.  The 
second,  consisting  chiefly  of  chorus,  is  sung  by  tbe  whole 
choir,  but  the  veree  pa^  by  single  vmoea.  ^e  third  is 
chorus  wholly,  and  performed  by  ^ the  voices. 

Tbe  Bnguah  scIimI  has  always  excelled  in  tbe  compo- 
sition of  anthems.  Tallis  led  the  way  in  full  anthems,  and 
was  immediately  followed  by  Birde  and  Farrant.  Tbeir 
harmony  ia  quaint,  but  indescribably  sdemn,  and  in  true 
keeping  with  tbe  Gothic  structures  wherein  it  was  first 
bet^,  and  still  cmitinues  to  resound,— fanes  whose  * high 
embowed  roo& ' soften  and  blend  the  tones  of  the  * A^- 
voioed  choir  below,'  and  give  an  effect  to  the  music  which. 
Milton  might  well  say,  * mngs  all  heaven  before  our  eyva.* 
Orlando  Gibbons  soon  sucoeraod  those  masters,  and  in  the 
same  kind  of  anthem— but  highly  elaborated,  and  enriched 
with  whatever  florid  counterpoint  could  supply— broi^bt 
forth  works  that  have  always  been,  and  must  ever  continue 
to  be.  admired,  not  for  tbeir  ingenuity  only,  but  their  effect. 
Blow  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  Uie  veree  anthem,  but 
his  compositions,  diy  and  stiff,  are  become  nearly  obsolete. 
Purcell,  his  pupil,  produced  numerous  anthems,  tome  few  of 
them  exhibiting  striking  beauties,  and  much  grandeur  of 
conception,  but  the  mqiority,  being  written  in  the  manner  of 
his  master,  are  more  learned  than  pleasing.  Michael  Wise 
and  Jeremiah  Clark  made  our  cathedrals  acquainted  with 
natural  and  pathetic  melody ; and  Doctors  Croft,  Greene. 
Boyce,  and  Nares.  in  anthems  of  all  the  three  species, 
united  air  and  harmony,  genius  and  learning,  in  a manner 
unequalled ; though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  works 
are  so  little  known,  except  where  ohoirservioe  is  performed, 
and  so  seldom  beard,  if  ever,  in  our  parochial  churches  and 
other  places  of  worship. 

A'NTHEMIS  is  the  genus  of  plants  to  which  the  xiseful 
herb  chamomile  belongs.  It  is  of  the  compound  flowered 
order,  and  is  distinguished  by  having  tbe  scales  that  sur- 
round its  flower-hei^s  membranous  at  the  border,  like  those 
of  a cbiysaiithemum.  from  which  genus  it,  in  fact,  differs 
chiefly  in  the  receptacle  of  tho  flowers  being  fumisbed  with 
little  chaffy  projections. 

Anthends  nooilist  or  chamomile,  is  frequent  in  a wild  state 
on  many  of  tbe  eommona  near  London,  where  it  adds  a 
peculiar  riebDeas  of  colour  and  fragrance  to  the  turf.  It  is 
a very  dwarf  plant,  with  finely-cut  leaves ; its  flower-heads 
are  white  in  tbe  ray,  but  deep  yellow  in  the  disk ; all  the 
parte  aro  intensely  bitter,  but  especially  the  little  yrilow 
flowers  of  tbe  disk : for  this  reason  tho  wild  blossoms  are  far 
more  efficacious  than  thoee  of  tlie  cultivated  sort,  in  which 
tliere  is  scarcely  any  disk ; the  flowers  of  tbe  ray  having 
almost  entirely  usurped  their  place.  Besides  the  bitter 
principle  for  which  chamomile  is  so  celebrated,  it  has  been 
found  by  chemists  to  contain  camphor  and  tannin,  and  also 
a volatile  od  of  a beautiful  blue  colour. 

Tliere  is  another  wild  plant,  called  Anthemis  eohtle,  or 
mayweed,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  cbamoroile,  to 
which  it  bears  great  resemblance:  it  maj  be  distinguisbed 
by  us  being  an  erect  branebiug  plant,  with  an  exceedingly 
disagreeable  and  powerful  odour. 

Anthemis  tinctoria  is  used  in  France  by  the  dyers  for  tho 
sake  of  a brilliant  yellow  tint,  which  is  obtained  ftom  iL 
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ANTHER.  The  part  thus  named  in  planU  ia  the  upper 
hair  of  the  atamen.  or  fertilizinK  ^ tluwer ; it  ia  the 

caae  wbicli  containa  Um  pollen  in  which  the  principle  of  for- 
tilixalion  ia  incloaed.  An  anther  ^ncrally  conaiats  of  two 
hollow  lobea,  lyin^  aido  by  aide,  and  united  by  a Heshv  hodr, 
which  ia  aoinetimoa  of  Kreat  aize.  but  more  usually  ex> 
tremely  small,  and  railed  the  connectivum.  Their  pMition 
is.  for  the  most  part,  such  that,  when  they  open,  the  line  by 
which  they  burst  is  next  the  sti^a,  so  that  the  pollen  they 
emit  may  fall  upon  that  organ ; but  to  this  there  are  many 
cxcepliona,  and  we  sometimes  find  the  anther  so  placed,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  its  pollen 
can  reach  the  stigma,  without  supposing  the  pollen  to  be 
conveyed  by  insects. 

The  deviations  from  the  usual  structure  of  tlio  anther  are 
caused,  in  most  cases,  either  bv  the  augmentation  or  sup* 
preasion  of  some  of  its  parts.  For  example,  the  lobes  some- 
times grow  together  into  one.,  and  then  the  anther  is  only 
oue-celled.  instead  of  twxhcell^ : or  one  of  the  bbes  of  the 
anther  never  grows,  and  then  also  it  is  one-celled.  In 
other  cases,  each  lo^  is  divided  into  two  partitions  by  a 
plate  that  springs  out  of  its  back  in  the  inside,  and  then  an 
anther  becomes  four-celled.  Anthers  generally  open  by  a 
line  that  passes  along  the  face  of  the  lobes  from  end  to  end ; 
but  it  not  unfrequonUv  occurs,  that  a portion  only  of  this 
line  opens,  and  tiven  they  are  said  to  burst  by  pores,  as  in 
the  potato  blossom. 

The  most  singular  deviations  from  regular  structure  are 
those  in  which  the  connectivum  becomes  excessively  en- 
larged. In  the  hand-flower  of  Mexico,  it  is  coloured  deep 
red.  and  so  long  and  fleshy  as  to  be  far  larger  than  the  lobes, 
and  to  resemble  the  talon  of  a binl  of  prey.  In  many  of 
tl»e  ringent  flowers  it  spreads  horixontally,  till  the  lobes  are 
(luite  separated  fVom  each  other  at  the  base,  and  thrown 
from  a perpendicular  into  a horizontal  position;  and  in  the 
common  sage  it  forms  a long,  Hat  body,  which  looks  exactly 
like  a second  filament  placed  across  the  first  one. 

The  dehiscence,  or  act  of  bursting,  of  the  anther,  should 
take  place  at  the  exact  time  when  the  stigma  is  ready  to 
receive  the  influence  of  the  pollen,  and  this  is  insured  by  the 
following  beautiAi)  contrivance  of  nature.  At  the  time  when 
the  flower  is  closed,  all  the  parts  contain  much  more  watciy 
matter  than  after  its  bursting;  this  suTCrfluity  of  water  is 
got  rid  of  by  the  pistillum  absorbing  it  like  a sponge  from 
surrounding  parts ; by  degrees  the  anther  among  the 
rest  becomes  dry,  and  as  soon  as  that  happens  an  immense 
number  of  tiny  springs  which  line  the  anther,  having  no 
appreciable  individual  force,  but  a considerable  power  when 
combined,  begin  to  contract  sideways,  and  at  last  pull 
asunder  the  two  sides  of  each  lobe,  which  give  way  at  the 
line  of  dehiscence  above  referred  to,  and  the  pollen  falls  out, 
or  is  ejected,  according  to  the  degree  of  rapidity  with  which 
the  springs  contract.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  in  all 
the  animated  world  a more  striking  proof  of  the  perfect 
design  with  which  every  part  of  e%*ery  living  object  is  fitted 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  end  of  its  creation. 

If  an  anther  is  Ux>kcd  at  in  its  most  usual  state,  it  seems 
so  different  from  any  other  organ  in  plants,  that  one  would 
not  suspect  it  to  ))c  what  it  really  is,  a part  of  a petal  in  dis- 
guise. But  ifwc  look  at  a double  rose,  or  a double  peony,  or 
almost  any  other  double  flower  in  which  the  stamens  are 
changed  into  petals,  we  shall  And  abundant  proofs  that  an 
anther  is  only  the  upper  end  of  a petal  in  a contracted 
state ; each  lobe  will  be  seen  to  answer  to  one  side  of  the 
petal,  and  Uie  connectivum  to  be  the  central  part  of  tlic 
petal ; or  if  the  evidence  affbnlod  by  a double,  ami.  thcrcroro. 
a monstrous,  flower  be  objected  to,  take  a white  water- 
lily.  and  you  will  sec  so  insensible  a transition  from  petals 
to  stamens,  lliat  no  one  can  say  where  the  limit  is  between 
them,  for  many  of  the  parts  are  half  petals  and  half  anthers, 
^tanists  have  numennis  anatomical  facts  by  which  the  real 
nature  of  anthers  is  further  proved,  but  this  would  not  be  the 
place  for  an  explanation  of  them  : we  can  only  point  out  to 
our  riders  the  curious  circumstance,  that  what  are  consi- 
dered totally  distinct  organs,  may  be  often  shown  to  be 
nothing  but  other  oigans  in  masquerade.  [See  Pilamrxt, 
PoL!.Rf*,  Stakrn,  Srxrs  or  Plants.] 

ANTHCPLOGY,  a compound  Greek  wonl,  used  meta- 
phorically. signifying  a Garland  ^ fVwrrt,  viz.  of  poetry, 
and  consisting  of  short  poems  on  amatory*,  convivial, 
moral,  funereal,  monumental,  desenptive,  dedicatory,  sati- 
rical, and  humorous  subjeo's.  Tbeir  characteristic  merit 
coasists  in  the  just  espressian  of  a tingle  thought  with 


brevity  and  poetic  beauty.  The  compass  of  a few  couplets 
admits  not  of  sublimity,  but  is  well  fltleil  to  exhibit  ele- 
gance writhout  tediousness.  The  term  anthf)insy  re  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  a collection  of  Greek  epigrams, 
taking  the  word  not  in  the  confined  sense  in  which  we 
now  use  it,  for  a pointed  and  witty  conceit,  hut  in  the  more 
enlarged  and  literal  acceptation,  of  an  intrripliftn.  The 
earliest  and  closest  application  of  the  term  epigram  was  to 
certain  short  sentences  inscrilied  on  offerings  in  the  temples. 
Inscriptions  on  buildings  in  general,  on  the  statues  of 
heroes,  living  or  dead  men,  next  came  under  the  denomina- 
tion. They  might  be  either  in  verse  or  prose.  Their  bre- 
vity, easily  impressing  striking  events  or  illustrious  names 
on  the  memory,  recommended  them  also  to  general  pur 
poses.  A moral  precept,  or  the  main  bearing  of  a law,  was 
embodied  in  this  convenient  form.  The  lover  was  sure  to 
breathe  out  his  passion  in  a simple  strain  of  tenderness  and 
gallantry.  Hence,  every  little  poem  presenting  one  distinct 
idea*  or  insulated  argument,  gradually  acquired  the  title  of 
epigram.  Tlie  largest  portion  of  those  collected  in  the 
Greek  Anthology*  was  written  in  honour  of  the  dead,  intro- 
ducing their  names  and  characters,  or  occupations ; or  as 
tributes  to  beauty,  in  gratitude  for  acceptance,  or  in  com- 
plaint on  account  of  rejection  ; some  of  them  are  panegyrics 
on  living  and  illustrious  rirtue  : others  contain  brief  records 
of  remarkable  events;  others  again  consist  of  ol>senation« 
on  human  life,  for  the  most  part  in  a dark  style  of  colouring. 
The  weariness  of  old  age,  the  shortness  and  unsatisfactory 
tenor  of  human  life,  the  murmurs  of  sickness,  and  the 
miseries  of  pinerty,  are  faiourite  hjpics.  Bacchanalian 
poetry  is  mixed  up  with  exhortations  to  cal  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die.  This  prevailing  tendency  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  vague  notions,  undefined  prospects,  and 
differently  sustained  hopes  rcsnccling  our  transition  into 
some  other  stale  of  existence  by  which  the  philosophers, 
poets,  and  ordinary  men  of  these  times  were  equally  per- 

filexed.  But.  however  gloomy  this  view  of  things  might  be. 
I was  compatible  with  a not  unplcasing  pathos,  and  raised 
their  amatory  and  convivial  effusions  altovc  vulgar  voluptu  • 
ousness,  or  mere  festive  riot. 

Meleager  the  Syrian,  whose  exact  date  seems  difficult  to 
fix,  lived  probably  somewhat  less  than  a century  before  the 
Christian  sera,  and  is  generally  understood  to  have  first 
collected  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  Grecian  inscriptive 
muse.  More  tlian  one  person  bearing  the  name  of  Meleager 
has  been  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  and  by  Athenecus. 
but  the  internal  evidence  of  two  epigrams  seems  to  deter- 
mine the  epoch  of  that  Meleager  to  whom  we  owe  this 
beautiful  oollection.  Its  interest  mainly  arises  from  its  being 
a record  of  the  intellectual  vigour  of  Greece  in  its  declining 
day*s,  when  her  energy,  whether  in  arms  or  in  arts,  had  be- 
come less  active,  but  not  entirely  died  away. 

To  criticize,  or  even  to  name,  the  host  of  authors  com- 
prised in  this  collection  would  be  tedious : we  shall  barely 
mention  the  successive  forms  in  which  it  rc-appeared. 
Philip  of  Thessalonica  continued  the  work  about  the  lime 
of  Tiberius.  The  additional  compositions  were  less  inte- 
resting, but  still  pleasing.  In  the  sixth  century,  Aga- 
thia.s  collected  the  miscollanoous  fragments  of  his  time, 
and  added  his  own  contributiuns  to  the  expiring  muses  cf 
Greece.  The  bent  of  bis  own  mind  towards  poetry  seems 
to  have  been  strong;  in  early  youth  he  had  produced  a col- 
lection of  amorous  poems,  entitled  Dnvhniaca,  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  better  times.  He  had  a coadjutor  in 
his  friend  Paul  the  Silenliary,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  Jus- 
tinian, corresponding  to  the  modern  gentlernan-U!»her,  whose 
topics  were  desultory,  and  his  style  that  of  the  courtier  and 
the  voluptuary.  From  the  decay  of  manuscripts,  and  the  zeal 
I of  the  clergy  in  the  dork  ages  against  all  works  of  inia- 
ination  or  of  gaiety,  our  present  collection,  although  large, 
as  lost  many  of  its  brightest  and  earliest  ornaments ; ami 
it  so  happens,  that  it  retains  more  pieces  from  the  compila- 
tion of  Agathias,  than  fVom  that  of  Lis  two  predecessors 
conjointly. 

In  the  tenth  centu^,  Constantinus  Cephalas  save<l  these 
manuscripts  from  oblivion  by  re-editing  them.  Maximus 
Planudes,  a monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the  lost 
collector.  His  selection  was  marked  bv  a want  of  discri 
mination.  The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Antholngia  was 
that  of  Loscaris,  accompanied  with  some  Greek  verses  by  the 
editor,  and  a Latin  epistle  to  Pietro  de'  Medici.  It  bears  the 
dale  of  Florence,  1494.  Claude  do  Saumaise,  better  known 
to  the  world  bv  the  Latin  name  of  Salmasius,  and  to  Eng- 
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lilhmen  u the  anUgouist  of  Milton,  who  lived  in  the  six* 
teenth  and  the  flnt  half  of  the  seventeenth  centuriea, 
detected  the  unfltneRs  of  Planudes  for  the  duties  of  an 
editor,  by  the  discovery,  in  1 606,  of  a MS.  in  the  library  of 
Heidelberg.  The  history  of  this  MS.  may  be  seen  in 
Schoell,  (iii.  42,  &c.)  During  the  eighteenth  uenturv,  Sm- 
das  and  the  manuscripts  in  the  public  libraries  of  l^urupe 
Were  ransacked,  and  a valuable  liot>ty  of  epigrams,  undis- 
covered or  rejected  bv  Planudes.  enriched  the  AnaUrta  of 
Brunck  and  the  /fn/Wo^ia  of  Jacobs.  The  former  work, 
AnaUria  Veterum  Poetarum  Grtreorum,  is  contained  in 
three  volumes,  octavo,  Strasburg,  1772-6:  the  latter  in 
thirteen  voUiroes,  octavo,  Leipzig,  1794-1814.  Jacobs  was 
partly  led  to  his  undertaking  by  the  moti\e  of  excluding  the 
extraneous  matter  in  Brunck's  edition,  picked  up  from 
fragments  of  the  minor  Grecian  poets,  which  did  not  come 
properly  within  the  dennition  of  an  anthology : but  Jacobs 
himself  retained  the  lyrics  and  elegiacs  of  Simonides,  the' 
remains  of  Archilochus  and  Bacchylides,  and  the  hymns  of  | 
Proclus.  The  edition  of  Jacobs  is  the  latest,  and  best.  But 
there  is  much  matter  strictly  applicable  to  this  purpose  still 
left  unedited.  There  are  some  inscriptions,  for  instance,  in 
the  F.Igin  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  that  ought  to  be 
added  to  any  future  edition. 

A volume  of  translations,  chiefly  from  the  Greek  Antho^ 
/t>^.  was  published  in  1806  by  Messrs.  Bland  and  Merivale, 
with  contributions  from  other  gentlemen.  This  has  licen 
twice  republished  : once  in  1813,  with  a considerable  mass 
of  extraneous  and  irrelevant  matter  in  the  shape  of  notes 
and  illustrations,  both  in  prose  and  verse;  and  again  m 
1 833.  In  the  lust  edition,  tno  superfluities  of  the  preceding 
one  are  removed,  and  a number  of  additional  specimens, 
many  of  them  by  younger  translators,  are  introduced  : and 
in  this  state  the  work  may  be  recommended  as  presenting  a 
very  clegaiit  and  faithful  specimen  of  the  original  Greek 
An'tbol(wy,  and  one  which  is  not  likely  to  bo  surpassed. 
(For  a ^11  account  of  the  editions,  &c.  of  the  Anthology, 
see  Schoell,  Qeschiehte  der  Grieck.  Lilt.  vol.  iii.) 

ANTHONY.  ST.,  the  first  institutor  of  the  monastic  life, 
was  bom  at  a village  in  Upper  Eg)'pt,  in  the  year  25 1.  His 
parents,  who  were  wealthy,  are  soia  to  have  prevented  him, 
when  young,  from  acquiring  any  other  language  than  his 
native  Coptic.  Hanng  understood  some  passages  of  our 
Saviour's  precepts  in  their  literal  sense,  he  distributed  the 
property  which  came  to  him  by  inheritance,  at  an  early  age, 
partly  among  his  neighltours  and  partly  to  the  poor ; and 
naving  pUcra  a sister  who  was  committed  to  his  charge  in 
a house  of  virgins,  retired  to  a solitude  in  the  neighlMur* 
hood  of  his  native  village,  where  he  is  represented  to  have 
been  tempted  bv  the  devil  in  a great  variety  of  shapes.  In 
this  retirement  he  was  reputed  to  have  received  the  gifr  of 
miracles.  A great  number  of  disciples,  in  consequence, 
crowded  about  him,  at  whose  importunity  he  erected  various 
monasteries,  where  they  passed  their  time  in  acts  of  devo- 
tion and  in  manual  labour.  Ho  is  said  to  have  erected  his 
first  monastery  at  Phaium,  near  Aphroditopolis,  about  the 
year  305. 

In  3)2,  during  the  persecution  under  Maximinus,  he 
went  to  Alexandria  to  encourage  and  give  consolation  to  the 
Christians,  who  were  sufi'ering  martyrdom ; and  about  the 
same  time,  built  a second  monaster)'  called  Pispir,  near  the 
Nile. 

After  a long  residence  in  the  place  of  his  first  retreat,  be 
withdrew  farther  from  his  native  village,  to  Mount  Colzum, 
near  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  made  a ruined  sepulchre  his 
residence.  Here*  also  followers  flocked  to  him,  and  fra- 
ternities for  seclusion  and  mortification  were  formed  under 
hU  example;  and  here  ho  was  again  assailed  by  the  devil. 

Towaixi  the  close  of  life,  about  the  year  355.  St  Anthony 
again  went  to  Alexandria,  at  the  request  of  Athanasius,  to 
defend  the  faith  against  the  Arians.  At  this  time  he  is  said 
to  have  converted  many  to  Christianity.  Declining  to  accept 
an  invitation  from  the  Emperor  (Constantine  to  visit  Con- 
stantinople. be  returned  to  his  cell,  where  be  died  in  the 
year  356.  llie  most  antient  martyrologies  naming  him  on 
the  17th  of  January,  it  has  been  concluded  that  that  was 
the  day  of  his  death. 

Seven  of  St  Anthony's  letters,  written  originally  in  Coptic, 
but  translated  into  Latin,  are  extant  in  the  Jiibliotneca 
Patrum,  His  life  was  written  by  bis  friend  St.  Athanasius. 
St  Anlhonv  left  one  of  his  sheep-skins,  with  tho  cloak  in 
which  he  lay.  to  Athanasius ; bis  other  sheep-skin  to 
tlie  bishop  Sorapion ; and  bis  hair  shirt  to  Macarius  and 


Amathas,  two  brethren,  or  disciples,  who  were  with  him  a; 
his  death. 

Among  the  miracles  believed  to  have  been  wrought  by 
bis  intercession,  was  the  cure  of  the  distemper  colled 
sacred  fire,  since  that  time  called  St.  Anthony's  fire,  and  in 
modern  days  erysipelas.  In  1095,  a religious  order  wut, 
founded  in  France,  called  the  Order  of  St  Anlhonv,  the 
members  of  which  were  to  take  care  of  persons  aitlicted  with 
this  disorder. 

The  temptations  of  St  Anthony  were  favourite  subjects 
with  the  early  engravers ; probably  from  the  scope  which 
they  afforded  for  invention  and  imagination.  Vasari  says 
that  Michael  Angelo,  when  a boy.  was  so  struck  with 
Schongauer's  print  of  St  Anthony  tormented  by  devils, 
(the  earliest  of  these  productions,)  that  he  copied  it  in 
colours.  (See  the  Acta  Sanctorum  by  the  Bollandists, 
January  17  ; Alban  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints;  Moreri  : 
and  Cave's  Histnria  Litemria.) 

ANTHONY,  ST.,  FALLS  OK.  are  in  the  Mississip]n 
River,  in  45°  N.  lut,  immediately  above  the  junction  of 
St  Peter's  River.  [See  Mississippi.] 

ANTHONY’S,  ST..  FIRE.  [See  Erysipklas.] 

ANTHOXANTHUM,  a genus  of  grasses,  one  spet'ii^s  of 
which  (A.  odoratum)  is  well  known  to  farmcrii  under  the 
name  of  the  weet  vernal  f^rass.  It  is  a small  annual  plant, 
bearing  Its  flowers  in  short  heads,  which  are  not  very  cuin- 
part.  and  broader  at  the  bottom  than  the  top.  The  floweret- 
of  which  it  is  composed  arc  a pale,  yellowish  green  ; each 
consists  of  two  sharp-pointed,  smooth  glumes,  within  which 
arc  two  other  dark-brown,  hairy  palea'.  each  having  an  awn  at 
its  hack  : the  stamens  are  only  two  in  number.  This  grass  is 
of  little  importance  for  its  nutritive  qualities,  but  it  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  sweet  smell  of  its  leaves,  which  causes 
much  of  the  well-known  fragrance  of  new-mown  hay 


AnthaxsBlbum  odoratum. 

a,  a flooTT-beatl  maifnilM.  S,  s flo<r<>rrt  more  mbrnilM. 


A'NTHRACITE.  a black,  light,  mineral  substance, 
resembling  coal : so  named  from  arOpaL  anthrax,  charcoal. 
It  is  also  culcd  blind  coal,  because  it  burns  without  flame ; and 
planet  coal,  from  the  Gorman  word  ^lanz  (lustre),  bocauM* 
It  has  ofren  a shining  surface  like  graphite,  or  blacklcad.  as 
it  is  improperly  call^,  the  substance  of  which  pencils  ore 
made,  and  to  which  it  is  very  eloscl)’  allied  in  composition. 
In  some  systems  of  mineralogy  it  isdividinl  into  moir»re, 
slaty,  and  cdumnar  anthracite;  but  these  are  mere  acci- 
dental varieties  of  structure,  and  arc  all  of  the  same  chemi- 
cal composition,  when  the  pure  anthracite  is  Mrpar.ilcHl  from 
the  matrix,  or  from  the  foreign  matter  with  which  it  is 
mechaniciiljr  mixed.  Its  specific  gravity  U about  i40o. 
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ualci  beiug  1000;  it  is  hlowly  cutnlmittible.  but  with* 
out  flame,  and  accopcjinf'  to  the  analyitis  by  ^haub  of  a 
specimen  from  the  Moisner,  it  contaioa  96  per  cenU  of  pure 
carbon:  it  is,  in  fact,  a mineral  charcoal.  Naphtha  may 
be  considered  as  one  extremity  of  the  mineral  carbonaceoiu 
substaiKes,  and  anthracite  as  the  other ; and  from  the 
highly-intUmmable  fluid  naphtha,  we  have  numerous 
varieties  of  mineral  tar,  or  petroleum,  bitumen,  asphaltum, 
cauncl  coal,  caking;  coal,  slaty  coal,  Stc.,  all  diminishing  in 
inflammabilitv.  until  at  lost  we  come  to  tlie  blind  coal,  or 
anthracite.  If  asphaltum,  or  indurated  mineral  pitch,  be 
subjected  to  distillation,  at  a certain  stage  of  the  process, 
when  it  has  lost  a pert  of  the  bitumen  which  it  contains, 
it  resembles  caking  Newcastle  coal : continuing  the  dis* 
tiilation,  it  passes  into  a substance  which  is  identical  with  i 
anthracite,  both  in  appearance  and  composition.  It  very 
often  happens  that  the  coal  strata  in  our  mines  arc  travcrsotl 
hy  dikes  of  basalt : and  it  is  a frequent  occurrence  in  such 
cases,  that  the  coal,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
basalt,  is  converted  into  anthracite,  often  to  a considerable 
depth,  and  it  sometimes  acquires  a columnar  structure. 
From  these  circumstances,  geologists  have  drawn  two  in- 
ferences : first,  that  the  liasalt,  when  it  came  in  contact  with 
the  coal,  must  have  been  in  a melted  state  like  lava,  the 
beat  driving  off  the  bitumen  of  the  coal ; and,  secondly, 
that  anthracite,  whim  foUiid  in  other  strata  tliuii  the  coal- 
measures,  may  very  probably  be  coal  altered  by  heat. 
Small  quantities  of  anthracite  are  found  in  the  primary 
strata  of  most  countries,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  old  slate  of 
Oomwall,  Devon,  and  Cumberland,  where  the  appearances 
led  to  borings  and  other  works  in  search  of  coal.  It  has 
l>een  frequently  met  with  in  the  rocks  of  the  transition 
series,  but  it  was  never  known  to  exist  in  rocks  of  that 
period  in  considerable  quantity,  until  Mr.  'Weaver,  three 
years  ago,  in  a paper  on  the  geology  of  the  South  of 
Ireland,  describee!  beds  of  anthracite  occurring  in  clay- 
slate  and  grauwacke.  so  thick  os  to  bo  regularly  workM 
for  tho  purpose  of  burning  the  lime  of  the  district.  He 
says  that  toe  most  considerable  collieries  liave  yielded 
25,0UU  tons  annually,  and  adds,  that  all  the  coal  of  the 
province  of  Munster,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
county  of  Clare,  is  of  the  same  sort.  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  that  this  anthracite  cool,  and  a slate  highly  charged 
with  pyrites,  which  accompanies  it,  arc  full  of  impressions 
of  plants  of  the  fem  tribe,  such  as  equiseta  and  calaroites, 
analo^us  to  those  found  in  the  true  coal-formations ; this 
is  an  important  circumstance  with  reference  to  the  history 
of  anthracite,  and  gives  strung  countenance  to  the  opinion 
that  this  substance,  even  in  the  oldest  of  tlie  stratified  rocks, 
is  of  vegetable  origin.  It  is  found  in  many  of  our  coal- 
mines, but  generallv  in  those  situations  where  the  coal 
comes  in  contact  with  basalt.  It  is  also  met  with  where 
basalt  comes  into  contact  with  carbonaceous  deposits  of 
more  modem  date,  as  at  the  Meisner,  a mountain  near 
Eschweg,  in  Hesse. 

ANTHROPO'GRAPHY,  a term  designed  to  express 
the  object  of  one  branch  of  physical  gt^raphy. 

The  object  of  anthropography,  wdiich  literally  signifies 
man-deicripUon,  is.  to  describe  the  actual  geographical 
distribution  of  the  human  race ; to  classify  it  accord- 
ing to  the  varieties  of  physical  character  ana  language ; 
to  distinguish  between  nations  or  tribes  which  have  the 
same  general  physical  character  and  speak  tho  same  lan- 
guage, and  nations  or  tribes  which  seem  to  belong  to  one 
stock,  and  have  from  rircumstances  adopted  tho  language 
uf  another  stock ; to  describe  briefly  the  religious  and  domes- 
tic usages  which  constitute  the  basis  of  national  character. 

The  term  ethnography  (nation-description)  is  eometimes 
used  by  German  writers  in  the  sense  which  we  have  given 
to  anthropography ; though,  as  far  as  we  have  observed, 
when  so  used,  the  word  ethnography  is  rather  more  limited 
in  its  signification  than  that  which  we  have  assigned  to 
rinthropography.  Some  German  writers  use  also  the  word 
Volkerkunde  (people-knowledge)  as  an  equivalent  to  ethno- 
graphy. But  ethnography  has  of  late  years  been  rather  used 
to  express  an  histoncal  investigation  into  the  origin  and  mi- 
grations and  connexion  of  various  peoples.  Taking  it  in 
this  sense,  ethnography  is  purely  of  an  historical  character, 
and  may  be  considered  as  distinct  from  anthropography.  A 
series  of  anthropographies,  of  different  epochs,  would  form 
the  true  liasU  of  etlinography. 

ANTHROPO'LOGY,  derived,  like  most  of  our  other 
terms  in  science,  from  the  Greek,  implies  the  science  or 
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theory*  of  man.  It  has  been  little  cultivated  among  us  as 
a separate  study,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  importance, 
and  has  never,  we  believe,  been  made  tho  subject  of  an 
especial  course  at  our  universities.  It  is  otherwise,  however, 
in  Germany,  where  various  professors  have  read  lectures  on 
it,  and  subsei^ucntly  published  their  treatises.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  most  distinguished  is  that  of  Kant,  the  last,  and 
from  its  nature,  as  divested  of  abstruse  speculation,  the 
' most  popular  of  his  works.  It  was  published  by  him  about 
tho  year  1798,  from  his  text  book,  having  been  fur  thirty 
years  accustomed  to  give  a winter  course  of  lectures  on  this 
Buljcct,  and  another  during  the  summer  on  physical  geo- 
graphy, to  a mixed  audience,  as  a relief  from  his  more 
severe  duties  as  professor  of  pure  philosophy.  His  obterra 
tions  supply  the  best  notion  of  that  which  ought  to  consti- 
tute suen  a science,  and  the  uses  to  be  drawn  from  it. 
when  properly  executed. 

A theory  of  the  science  of  man,  systematically  executed, 
may  either  be  directed  to  explain  the  phenomena  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  corporeal  nature— and  in  that  case  it  would  be 
properly  called  ; or  it  might  be  calculated  tu 

furnish  instruction  for  tlie  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
our  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  the  knowledge  of 
man.  both  as  an  indivklual  and  a species,  in  which  case  it 
might  be  termed  pragmatical  anthropology.  The  former, 
it  is  evident,  turns  on  the  investigation  of  what  nature 
makes  of  man  — the  latter  on  what  roan,  as  a free  agent, 
either  makes,  or  can  and  ought  to  make  of  himself.  If 
the  cause  of  memory  in  msn  u assumed  to  be  impres- 
sions left  behind  in  the  brain,  he  must  be  content  to  remain 
a mere  spectator  of  Nature's  mechanism,  and  can  turit  hia 
obsenations  to  no  account : whereas,  if  ho  applies  his  ex- 
perience of  what  has  been  found  useful  or  prejudicial  to 
memory,  in  order  to  acquire  greater  power  or  facility  in  its 
exercise,  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  being  formed  into 
a system,  would  constitute  that  branch  of  anthropology 
which  wc  have  called  pragmatical,  and  which  it  would  be 
useful  for  him  to  cultivate. 

Such  an  anthropology,  considered  as  knowledge  of  tho 
world,  is  subsequent  in  its  cultivation  to  the  period  of  acade- 
mical studies;  it  considers  man  as  a citizen  of  the  world, 
and  has  nothing  properly  to  do  with  the  natural  varieties  oi 
the  human  race  : neither  does  it  invade  the  secluded  circle 
of  what  is  called  the  great  world,  the  individuals  of  which 
are  too  near  to  each  other,  and  too  remote  from  the  rest  of 
their  species,  to  be  ohiervcd  w ith  advantage.  Among  the 
best  means  for  cultivating  it,  after  lay  ing  m a proper  store 
of  that  general  information  which  takes  precedence  of  all 
local  and  partial  knowledge,  is  travel,  and  the  reading  of 
travels — to  which  may  be  ^ded  as  aids,  if  not  direct  sources 
of  anthropology,  history,  biography,  the  drama,  and  even 
novels  and  romances. 

The  chief  obstacles  to  its  acquirement,  and  attaining  the 
rank  of  a science,  are,  in  others,  the  unwillingness  to  be 
observe<l— in  ourse/ves,  the  counter  check,  that  while  we 
are  under  any  emotion,  we  cease  to  observe,  and  when  we 
observe,  the  emotion  ceases:  lastly,  the  force  of  habit, 
which  perplexes  our  judgment,  both  as  to  what  by  nature 
we  ourselves  are,  and  what  our  neighbour  is. 

A systematic,  and  yet  popular  anthropology,  such  as  is 
described  in  the  following  outline  of  Kant’s  work,  illui- 
tiatefi  with  examples  accessible  to  all  readers,  is  calculated 
to  be  of  great  utility,  by  affording,  in  the  piousness  of  the 
tabular  heads  under  which  our  active  qualities  are  arranged, 
so  many  occasions  and  inducements  to  select  any  one  for 
special  study  and  classification  in  its  proper  department. 
In  this  manner,  the  separate  labours  of  individuals,  and 
even  casual  contributions,  would,  in  the  unity  of  the  plan, 
acquire  a spontaneous  distribution  and  progressive  concen- 
tration towards  a whole — thus  forwarding  and  accelerating 
the  growth  of  so  useful  a science. 

Contents. 

Part  I. — Anihrapologicnl  Didactir,  or  iiutruetiom  .Aw 
turning  both  the  Interior  and  Exterior  of  Man. 

Book  I.  Of  the  Faculty  of  Cognitian. 

Of  Self-consciousness. 

Self-love  (egoism). 

Actual  consciousness  of  our  representations. 

^If-observation. 

Representations  we  have  without  being  conscious  of 
tliom. 
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DittinctaaM  anri  iodiitinotneM  in  the  ct^iaeiouMieM  of 

our  repreMnUtioM. 

Sense  in  oppoeition  to  reeeon. 

Apology  for  itenee. 

Our  power  in  respect  of  the  faculty  of  cognition  in 
general. 

Artificial  play  with  sensuous  apparenee. 

Allowed  morid  afiectation  (counterfeiting) 

The  five  external  senses. 

The  internal  sense. 

Causes  of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  sensations  in 
degree. 

Obstruction,  weakening,  and  total  loss  of  sensation. 

Sensuous  inventive  faculty  in  its  different  species. 

Faculty  of  bringing  the  past  and  future  liefore  us  by  the 
imagination. 

Involuntary  fiction  in  health,  i.  e.,  dream. 

Faculty  of  design. 

Faculty  of  cognition  in  as  far  as  grounded  on  under- 
standing. 

Infirmities  and  diseases  of  the  mind,  with  respect  to  its 
faculty  of  cognition. 

Talents  in  the  faculty  of  c<^nition— wit,  sagacity,  and 
originality  or  genius. 

. Book  II.  Of  the  Sense  of  Pleasure  and  Pain. 

Of  sensual  pleasure. 

A.  — Sense  for  the  or  sensual  pleasure 

in  the  perception  of  an  object. 

B.  — Sense  for  tiie  bmuttfiU,  or  taste. 

Book  111.  Of  the  Faculty  of  Desire. 

Of  the  affections  (emotions). 

Passions. 

Highest  physical  good. 

Highest  moral-physical  good. 

Part  II.  Anihrftprtltigical  Charaeterittie,  or  the  way  to  find 

out  the  Interior  from  the  Exterior. 

A.  Of  the  character  of  the  person. 

1.  Disposition. 

S.  Temperament. 

3.  Character  of  the  mind  (mode  of  thinking). 

Physiognomy. 

B.  Cbaraoter  of  family. 

■ C«  M of  nation. 

D.  t,  of  race. 

E.  of  species. — Delinmiinn  0/  th^  Cha~ 

racier  of  the  Human  Hare. 

(See  Kant's  Anihropolt^f  in  Pragmatuchn-  hiniticht. 
Fourth  edition.  Pp.  323.  By  J.  F.  Herbart.  Leipzig,  1833.) 

ANTHROPOTHAGl.  [Sec  Cannibals.] 

ANTHROPOMORl»HISM,  a compound  Greek  word, 
literally  signifying  ' the  representation  of  human  form but 
it  is  properly  u»e<l  to  signify  the  * representation  of  divinity 
under  a human  form;'  and  the  nations  or  sects  who  have 
followe<)  this  practice  hare  been  sometimes  called  Anthro* 
pomorphites.  The  Egyptians  represented  deities  under 
human  forms,  as  well  as  those  of  animals,  and  sometimes 
under  a combination  of  the  two.  The  antient  Persians,  as 
Herodotus  tells  us.  (i.  131,)  adored  the  Supreme  Being 
under  no  visible  form  of  their  own  creation,  but  they  wor- 
shipped on  the  tops  of  mmintains,  and  sacrificed  to  the 
sun  and  moon,  to  earth,  fire,  water,  and  the  winds.  The 
Hebrews  were  forbidden  (Exodus  xx.  4,  .>)  to  make  any 
imago  or  the  representation  of  any  animal^  being  what- 
ever. 

The  Greeks  were  essentially  anthropnmorphists,  and  could 
never  separate  the  idea  of  superior  powers  from  the  renre- 
sontation  of  them  under  a human  form : hence,  in  tlieir 
mythology  and  in  their  arts,  each  deity  had  his  distinguish- 
ing attributes  and  a characteristic  human  shape.  Perhaps 
no  nation  has  made  any  progress  in  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting  without  applying  their  skill  to  the  representation  of 
deity.  Thus  painters  m modern  times  have  represented 
the  Supreme  Power,  and  our  Bibles  have  sometimes  been 
illustrated  with  engravings  of  this  character.  In  one  of 
the  latest  editiona  of  the  Bible  ( Mant  and  D'Oy  ley's),  which 
is  illustratefl  by  engravings,  the  editors  have  omitted  all 
reprcMintation  of  God,  though  there  are  earlier  English 
editions  of  the  Bit/le  in  which  the  Supreme  Being  is  repre- 
sented as  a mail.  It  might  be  worth  while  considering  if 
some  improvement  could  not  be  made  oven  on  Mant  and 
D Oyley  os  to  tlie  choice  of  illustrations. 

Anthropomorphists  is  also  the  name  of  a sect  of  early 
Christians  [8m  Hxrxtics  and  ScHiaMATict.] 


ANTHUS.  (Beehstein,)  the  Pipit,  a gernis  of  birda  se- 
parated by  Dr.  Beehstein  from  the  Linnman  genua  aiatida, 
a separation  followed  by  Terominck,  Cuvier,  Lesson,  and 
Selby,  and  justly,  for  though  tbo  pipits  have  a long  bind 
claw,  and  are  usually  coloured,  like  the  larks,  their  bill  is 
more  slender,  in  consequence  of  which  they  never,  like  them, 
feed  on  grain.  In  the  form  of  the  head,  in  the  movement 
of  the  tail,  and  their  mode  of  life,  they  resemble  the  wag- 
tsils  (3/ofori//a)  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  blue- 
breast  (Sylvia  Sufeiea). 

Adhering,  then,  to  ihe  distinction  of  Beehstein,  we  cha- 
racterize pipits  by  the  bill  being  straight,  slender,  somewhat 
awl-shaped  towards  the  point,  having  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible  keeled,  the  tip  slightly  bent  downwards,  and 
notched.  The  nostrils,  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  base  of 
the  bill,  are  oval,  and  partly  concealed  by  a membrane : 
Feet,  with  the  shank  (farnw)  generally  exceeding  the 
middle  toe  in  length ; toes,  three  before  and  one  b^ind. 
and  with  the  outer  toe  adhering  to  the  middle  one  as  far  as 
the  first  joint ; the  hind  claw  rather  long  The  wings  have 
the  first  quill  very  short ; the  third  and  fourth  the  longest 
in  each  wing. 

We  shall  give  particular  details  of  each  species  under 
Pipit. 

ANTIARIS  is  the  botanical  name  of  tlie  half-fabulous 
upas-tree,  of  which  so  many  idle  stones  were  propagated 
some  years  since  by  travellers.  It  was  said  to  be  a Targe 
tree,  growing  in  the  island  uf  Java,  in  the  midst  of  a desert 
eaus^  by  its  own  pestiferous  qualities ; its  exhalations  were 
reported  to  be  so  unwholesome,  that  not  only  did  they  cause 
death  to  all  animals  which  approached  the  tree,  but  even 
destroyed  vegetation  for  a considerable  distance  round  it : 
and,  finally,  the  iuice  which  flowed  from  its  stem,  when 
wounded,  was  said  to  be  the  most  deadly  of  poisons.  To 
approach  the  upas-tree,  even  for  the  momentaiy  purpose  of 
wounding  its  stem  and  carrying  away  the  juice,  was  stated 
to  be  so  ^ngerouB.  that  none  but  criminals  under  sentence 
of  death  could  be  found  to  undertake  the  task.  As  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  this  fabl^  is  founded  upon  certain  natural 
phenomena  which  occur  in  Java.  There  is  such  a tree  as 
the  upas,  and  its  juice,  if  mixed  with  the  blood  in  the 
of  any  animal,  is  speedily  fatal ; and  there  is  also  a tract  of 
land  in  tho  same  island  on  which  neither  animal  nor  plant 
can  exist.  But  the  two  circumstances  have  no  relation  to 
each  other:  the  poisoned  tract  is  a small  valley  completely 
surrounded  by  a steep  embankment,  like  the  crater  of  a vol- 
cano, and  is  continuity  emitting  from  its  surface  carbonic 
and  gas,  which  is  alike  fatal  to  animals  and  plants : on  the 
other  hand,  the  poisonous  upas-tree  is  not  an  inhabitant  of 
the  valley,  for  nothing  can  live  there,  but  it  tlouhslies  in  the 
woods,  in  the  midst  of  other  trees  which  are  imhanned  by 
its  vicinity.  (For  particulars  concerning  this  fable,  see 
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Damn’s  Beanie  Gardeny  and  the  Penny  Mapamey  toI. 
iL,  p.  322;  for  an  account  of  the  Vafley,  consult  the 
Journal  of  the  Geographiecd  Society,  toI.  ii.,  p.  60.) 

In  the  eye  of  a l^tanist,  the  upas  is  a species  of  the  frenus 
Antiaris,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  oraer  Artocarpe^t,  a 
group  of  plants  all  of  which  abound  in  a milky  juice,  and 
many  of  which  are  extremely  poisonous.  (See  Aaro* 
CARPB.«.)  Of  the  anginal  epeoiet,  A.  toxicarioy  we  ha^-e 
met  with  no  scientiflc  flguie ; it  is,  however,  cultivated  in 
the  botanical  garden,  Calcutta,  whence  we  have  a leaf  or 
two.  They  are  very  much  like  those  of  the  following  plant, 
A.  maerofphyUa,  which  has  been  found  on  the  nortn  coast 
of  New  Holland. 

The  genus  Antiaris  has  its  stamens  and  pistilla  in  separate 
flowers.  The  former  are  collected  in  little  beads  rn  the  centre 
of  a minute  three  or  fburdeaved  calyx,  of  which  a oonsi* 
derable  number  is  inclosed  in  a hairy  involucnim  formed 
of  several  fleshy  divisions,  which  are  rolled  inwards.  The 
pistillum  is  surmounted  by  a calyx  of  several  leaves,  terrain 
nating  in  a long,  two^arted  style,  and  contains  a tingle 
siupended  ovulum.  The  pistilla  and  the  antheriferous 
fiower-heads  stand  in  pairs,  side  by  side,  in  the  axilUe  of 
the  leaves. 

ANTIBES,  a fortified  town  and  port  of  Prance,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  department  of  the  Var,  very  near 
the  fVontier  of  the  Sardinian  dominions,  687  miles  S.K.  by 
8.  of  Paris,  and  about  10  miles  8.W.  of  Nice,  40°  33'  N.lat, 
7®  7'  E.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

It  is  a place  of  great  antiquiw,  having  been  founded  by  the 
Greeks  who  had  settled  at  Musaalia,  now  Marseilles,  as  a 
barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Salyes,  and  the  Ligu- 
rians who  inhabited  the  Alps.  (Strabo,  p.  180.)  Some  oo- 
coants  state  that  the  Marseillois  took  it  from  a tribe  of 
Ligurians ; but  however  this  may  be,  the  place  probably 
owed  its  importance,  as  well  as  its  name,  (’AKriVoXl*.  Anti- 
polis,)  to  the  Greeks.  It  was  taken  from  under  Uie  juris* 
diction  of  Maraeilles,  and  placed  in  the  rank  of  an  Italic 
city  (Strabo)  in  the  time  of  Augustus ; and  appears  to  have 
been  a flourishing  place,  to  which  the  tunny  fishery  may 
have  contributed,  llie  remains  of  a theatre  and  some  other 
antient  buildings  attest  its  former  importance.  Daring  the 
Roman  dominimi  there  was  an  arsenal,  and  the  town  was 
protected  by  fortifications,  of  which  two  strong  towers  yet 
remain.  After  the  downfhll  of  the  Roman  empire,  Antibes 
became  subject  to  successive  nations  of  barbarians,  Visi- 
goths, Ostn^ths,  and  Pranks.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  ninth  century,  rebuilt  and  repoopl^  in 
the  tenth,  and  again  ptunderra  by  Spanish  and  Moorish 
pirates.  In  1746,  it  stood  a siege  against  the  Austrians, 
aided  by  England  and  Savoy.  It  signalised  itself  in  1815,  by 
shutting  its  gates  against  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba. 

It  is  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  a small  peninsula,  di- 
viding the  gulf  of  Juan  from  that  into  which  the  Var  falls ; 
in  a district  fertile  in  wine  and  friiits,  especially  oranges, 
but  little  productive  of  the  other  necessaries  of  life.  The 
harbour,  which  is  noarly  circular,  is  so  choked  up  with  the 
sand  brought  by  the  Var.  the  mouth  of  which  is  only  a 
few  miles  distant,  that,  in  all  the  extent  of  the  basin, 
there  is  only  a space  of  less  than  300  feet  by  950  feet 
where  vessels  can  anchor ; and  to  approach  the  mole  they 
must  not  draw  above  fifteen  feet  of  water.  The  trade  of 
Antibes,  which  ia  but  small,  is  chiefly  in  oil,  olives,  dried 
fruits,  arid  especially  salt  fish.  The  inhabitants  who  amount 
to  about  5000,  are  considered  very  skilfhl  in  preparing 
anchovies. 

Antibes  is  a place  of  considerable  strength,  though  not  in 
the  first  class  of  fortresses.  There  is  a citadel  and  several 
batteries  and  forts  fbr  the  protection  of  the  harbour.  The 
fortifications  appear  to  have  been  erected  in  the  times  of 
Francis  1.  and  Henry  IV.,  and  improved  by  Vuuban  in  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV.  Their  erection  has  sen*ed  to  drain  the 
aurrounding  marshes,  and  render  the  air  healthy.  {Bneu- 
elnpidie  Mf.thndimie ; Diet,  de  la  Ihrance ; M.  Brun  ; Balbi.) 

A'NTICHRIST  ('Avr«xp«rn>c)  means,  literally,  the  op- 
ponent of  the  anointed,  or  of  the  Messiah.  The  name  of  An- 
tichrist (D>DZnp/13R)  was  given  by  Jews  and  Christians 
to  the  great  enemy  of  true  religion,  who  shall,  according 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  appear  before  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  in  glory.  The  general  woe  effected  by  AntichrisI 
is  called  by  the  Jews  or  the  pangi  of  the  birth 

of  the  Memiah. 

The  name  of  Antichrist  occurs  in  the  New  Testament 
Old)’  in  the  first  two  epistles  of  St.  John : 1 Bpist.  u.  1 8.  SS ; 


iv.  3 ; S Spurt.  7.  In  some  of  these  passages  false  teachers 
are  called  AnrichrisU,  and  every  spirit  that  confesseth  not 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of  God ; and 
this  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard  that 
it  should  oome ; and  even  now  already  is  in  the  world.  St. 
Paul  calls  Antichrist  that  man  of  tin,  the  son  of  perdition ; 
who  opposeth  and  exaltetb  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped ; so  that  be  sittath  in  the  temple 
I of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.  That  wicked  whom 
tho  L>rd  aball  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and 
shall  destroy  with  the  brigbtneas  of  bis  coming:  whcee 
coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power  and 
•igna  and  lying  wonders.  9 Thesa.  ii.  Emblematical  de- 
scriptions 01  Antiehriat  occur  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
enaptera  of  the  Revelationt.  One  of  tho  newest  German 
novels  bears  ^ title  Antichritt. 

ANTICOSTI,  an  island  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  between  49°  5',  and  49°  55'  N.  lat.,  and  be 
tween  6 1°  54'.  and  64°  30'  W.  long. 

This  island  does  not  posaess  a single  harbour.  Its  shore 
on  the  north  side  is  hign.  and  the  water  close  to  the  cliff  is 
deep ; on  the  south  the  land  is  bw,  and  the  water  shoal. 
Some  rocky  reeS  extend  to  a considerable  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  ara  the  cause  of  numerous  shipwrecks.  The 
island  is  uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  two  families 
who  have  been  established  hors  by  the  governor  of  New- 
foundland,  one  at  the  east,  the  other  at  the  west  end,  for 
the  pxijrpose  of  giving  help  to  persems  cast  away  upon  the 
coast  The  surftu«  is  covered  with  white  cedar,  birch,  fir, 
p(^lar,  and  dwarf  spruce  trees,  all  of  which  are  stunt^  in 
their  growth.  Bears,  foxes,  hares,  and  sables  are  numer- 
oua,  aa  well  as  partridges,  curlews,  plovers,  and  snipes 
The  interior  has  never  been  expbred  fay  Europeans.  Such 
Indians  as  have  mited  it  in  search  of  game  d^ribe  it  as 
being  mostly  swampy. 

The  Indian  name  of  this  island  is  Natiseoti,  of  which  its 
present  name  is  evidently  a oomipUon.  It  is  included 
within  the  ^verament  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland. 
(Ani^aeh's  Hutnry  of  NewfoundUmd;  McGregor’s  Hrittth 
America.) 

ANTIDICOMARIANITES.  [See  Hbutics.] 

ANTIDOTES,  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying,  given 
againtt ; the  means  of  counteracting  the  efiTeeta  of  poTsons. 

term  antidote  had  fonuerly  a much  wider  signification, 
and  was  applied  to  the  remedies  for  diseases  occurring  from 
natural  causes,  as  well  as  to  the  remedies  for  the  derange- 
ments of  the  functbns  arising  from  the  direct  introduction 
into  the  system  of  a known  and  material  poison.  Doubtless 
every  disease  may  be  looked  upon  as  springing  from  some 
poison ; as  fevers  from  an  altered  and  unhealthy  state  of 
the  atmosphere  ; or  eruptive  and  contagious  diseases  from 
the  vitiatea  fluids  or  breath  of  one  individual  communicated 
to  another,  as  small-pox,  and  hooping-cough.  l*his  opinion 
is  expressed  by  the  employment  of  the  term  virue.  or 
poieon,  to  signify  the  immiediate  cause  of  such  diseases  ; os 
when  we  speak  of  the  small-pox  virus,  or  the  vaccine  virus. 

But  as,  in  the  present  day,  the  word  antidote  is  used  only 
to  signify  the  means  of  counteractiDg  the  effects  of  poisons, 
strictly  eo  called,  we  shall  confine  our  obeervations  to  what 
is  properly  comprehended  under  the  term,  when  employed  in 
this  sense.  While  thus  limiting  its  signification,  it  is  equally 
necessary  that  we  should  limit  the  application  of  the  word 
poieon.  It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  define  what  a 
poison  is.  Fodei^  considera  poisons  to  be  * those  substances 
known  to  be  capabb  of  rapidly  altering  or  deatroying  some 
or  all  of  the  fUneflons  neeeeaary  to  life.’  This  must  bit 
understood  to  apply  to  their  introduction  (whether  acci- 
dentally. intentionally  on  the  part  of  tho  person  suffering, 
or  criminally  on  the  part  of  others)  into  the  body  when  in 
the  usual  state  of  health ; for  there  are  certain  diseased  con 
ditions  of  the  system,  which  seem  to  render  it  incapable 
of  b^g  injuriously  affeete<l  by  doses  of  medicines  which  at 
another  time  would  speedily  destroy  life ; and  other  states, 
such  as  when  the  body  is  under  the  influence  of  one  poison, 
where  another  proves  the  most  effectual  remedy  or  antidote. 
This  latter  state  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
bite  of  the  Coluber  earinatue,  a speciea  of  snake  common  in 
the  West  Indies,  during  the  state  of  stupor  or  insensibility 
occasioned  by  which,  a la^e  quantity  of  arsenic  may  bo 
given,  not  only  with  safety,  but  with  such  advantage  that 
I the  recovery  of  the  patient  may  be  considered  as  owing 
I solely  to  it 

I To  acquire  a correct  idea  of  tbs  different  ways  in  which 
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poiNont  operate  in  destroying  life,  we  must  be  mode  aware 
that  what  we  commonly  regard  a»  an  individual^  is  made  up 
of  a number  of  distinct  organs,  whirli,  though  in  some  ro- 
spects  independent  of  each  other,  yet  exert  a reciprocal  in* 
ftuence,  the  harmonious  play  of  the  whole  being  necessary 
to  the  continuous  exercise  or  display  of  the  principle  of  life, 
and  that  a cessation  of  the  functions  of  any  one  of  the  more 
important  organs  necessitates  the  successive  suspension  of 
the  rest.  The  most  essential  of  these  are  cons^uently  de* 
nominated  the  vital  functions,  vi*.,  the  circulation,  respira- 
tion, and  innen  ation.  The  circulation  of  red  or  arterial 
blood  through  the  system,  but  especially  through  the  nervous 
matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  is  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  vital  properties,  and  duo  performance  of 
the  functions,  of  the  different  organs — whicn  circulation  is 
effected  by  the  action  of  the  heart, — while,  to  render  tlie 
blood  arterial,  respiration  is  necessary,  and  this  is  effected  by 
the  lun^s,  auisted  by  a great  number  of  muscles,  the  co- 
operation. or  simultaneous  action  of  which,  is  occasioned  by 
the  intfuence  of  the  spinal  chord,  directed  or  >nl1uence<l  by 
the  brain.  Now,  certain  poisons  act  either  solely  on  one  of 
these  organs  and  functions,  or  upon  two  or  three,  but  always 
in  an  ascertained  order  or  uniform  succession.  Oxalic  acid, 
(or  the  acid  of  sugar,  as  it  is  popularly  called.)  for  example, 
in  a small  dose,  acts  first  on  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  out 
in  a larger  dose,  also  affects  the  heart : in  the  former  case, 
the  respiration  will  be  perceptibly  interfered  with,  while  the 
heart  will  go  on  acting  for  some  time : in  the  Utter  case, 
both  will  cease  at  the  same  moment.  Recovery,  therefore, 
is  much  more  probable  in  the  first  instance  than  in  the 
second : for  wo  can  carry  on  artijieial  respiration  till  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord  have  resumed  the  exercise  of  their 
(Unctions : but  if.  as  in  the  second  instance,  the  heart  also 
has  ceased  to  act,  recovery  is  impossible. 

An  arrangement  of  poisons  according  to  their  mode  of 
action,  i.  e.  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  vital  func- 
tions are  successively  affected  and  destroyed  by  them,  would 
be  of  great  utility  in  regulating  our  treatment,  teaching  us 
when  to  be  content  with  the  emplojinent  of  autidotes  aUne, 
nnd  when  to  employ  supplementary  means, — as  artificial 
respiration,  blood  letting,  &e.  At  present  we  can  only 
make  an  approximation  to  such  an  arrangement. 

Another  jwint  of  consequence  is  the  settlement  of  the 
question,—  Do  poisons  act  solely  on  the  sentient  extremities 
of  the  nerves  of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  in- 
fluence remote  oi^ans,  only  by  sympathy,  or  are  they 
absorbed  into  the  circulating  fluids,  and  by  them  carried 
to  the  organs,  whose  impaired  or  suspended  functions  show 
them  to  be  markedly  affected  by  them  ? Without  entering 
into  this  dispute,  it  may  be  statefl  that  some  poisons  act  in 
the  one  way.  some  in  the  other  way.  and  a few  in  both.  Of 
these,  the  first  set  are  the  most  formidable  and  the  most 
speedy  in  their  action,  allowing  little  time  for  the  employ- 
ment of  antidotes. 

Some  poisons  act,  but  with  different  degrees  of  violence 
and  speed,  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  are  applied  to ; 
others,  again,  only  when  received  into  the  stomach  or  in- 
testines ; while  some,  such  as  the  iwison  of  the  viper,  are 
quite  powerless  when  swallowed.  Of  all  parts  of  the  body, 
the  brain  and  nervous  substance  are  the  least  susceptible 
of  the  action  of  poisons,  wbon  applied  directly  to  them, 
though  acted  upon  by  so  many  poisons  when  applied  else- 
where. 

With  respect  to  the  lor.al  operation  of  poisons,  t.  e.  their 
direct  action  on  the  pert  to  which  they  are  appliod,  some 
decompose  cbemicelly,  or  alter  the  structure  of  (corrode)  the 
part  which  they  touch,  and  hence  they  are  called  corrosive 
poisons : such  are  the  mineral  acids,  of  which  sulphuric,  or 
oil  of  vitriol  may  serve  as  an  example.  Besides  this  local 
effect,  many  of  the  corrosive  poisons  act  speedily  upon  re- 
mote organs,  the  impaired  function  of  which  may  become 
a source  of  greater  danger  than  the  destruction  of  the  part 
first  attacked. 

Other  poisons,  without  immediately  altering  the  structure 
of  the  part,  irritate  it  so  that  inflammation  ensues,  by  which 
it  is  altered,  and  the  general  system  affected,  as  it  would  be 
by  inflammation  of  the  same  part  arising  from  any  other 
cause— even  when  the  poisonous  substance  does  not  pro- 
duce any  immediate  or  mwerful  effect  upon  a remote  organ 
—which  is  not  often  tno  case,  as  most  of  them  influence 
some  of  the  vital  functions,  and  thus  prove  fatal.  These  are 
termed  irritant  poisons,  such  as  arsenic  ; but  they  are  fre- 
p»'*mly  nl»o  termed  corrosives,  though  inaccurately. 


Lastly,  there  are  poisons  which  neither  corrode  nor  irritate 
the  part,  but  cause  a peculiar  impression  upon  the  sentient 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  which  is  conveyed  along  theso 
to  some  remote  organ  or  organs,  the  function  of  which  they 
impair  or  suspend.  Many  of  these  should  be  termed  seda  - 
tives, in  the  strictest  sense  of  tlte  word  [see  SkdativksJ; 
others  are  narcotics ; and  those  which  produce  some  degree 
of  local  irritaCkm,  are  termed  narcotico-acrids.  But  often 
one  and  the  same  article,  according  to  the  dose  and  mode 
of  administration,  acts  in  all  the  three  ways ; tobacco  for 
example. 

The  selection  of  appropriate  means  to  counteract  the 
eflects  of  poisons  must  bo  determined  by  a knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  each  particular  poison  acts : but  as  we 
cannot  enumerate  or  specify  these  here,  we  shall  give  only 
general  rules  to  this  effect.  These  may  ho  reduced  to 
three,  viz..  1.  to  remove  the  poisonous  substance:  S,  to 
prevent  or  limit  its  local  effects : 3.  to  obviate  its  effects 
on  remote  organs,  supporting  their  action  by  appropriate 
measures,  till  the  injurious  impression  has  subsiaed.  The 
first  of  these  is  to  bo  accomplished  mostly  by  mechanical 
means.  If  the  poison  has  been  applied  to  any  external  part, 
as  by  the  bite  of  ayiper,  or  rattle-j-nake,  a cupping-glass,  or 
what  will  answer  as  well,  a wine-glass,  tumbler,  or  cup  of 
any  kind,  from  which  a part  of  the  air  has  been  expelled, 
by  bolding  within  it  a lighted  candle  for  a second  of  time, 
should  be  immediately  applied.  If  the  poison  has  been 
taken  into  the  stomach,  and  is  not  of  a kind  to  arrest  in- 
stantly the  action  of  the  heart,  its  removal  is  to  be  attempt 
by  the  stomach-pump,  or  hy  exciting  vomiting.  The 
stomach-pump  cannot  well  Iw  used  without  introducing 
into  the  stomach  a considerable  quantity  of  water,  which,  by 
diluting  the  poison,  lessens  its  violence,  in  all  cases,  except 
that  of  oxalic  acid.  The  stomach-pump  is  also  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  the  case  of  narcotic  poisons,  as  the  insensibility 
which  they  occasion  prevents  the  stomach  from  being 
affected  by  emetics.  But  should  a stomach-pump  not  be  at 
hand,  nor  any  one  be  present  skilled  in  the  use  of  it,  we 
must  attempt  to  produce  vomiting  by  every  means  in  our 
power.  For  this  purpose,  a table-spoonful  of  Hour  of  mustard, 
which  is  mostly  to  be  found  in  every  house,  may  be  put  into 
a tumbler  of  warm  water,  and  given  to  the  patient;  or  a 
scruple  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol)  dissolved  in  a pint 
of  distilled  water;  or  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  dis- 
solved in  half  a pint  of  any  distilled  water,  as  cinnamon,  may 
bo  drunk  by  the  patient,  and  the  disposition  to  vomit  encou- 
raged by  tickling  the  throat  with  a feather,  and  prescing  on 
the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Neither  ipecacuanha  nor  tartar 
emetic  should  be  given,  os  their  action  is  always  preceded  by 
much  nausea,  during  which  the  absorption  of  tne  poison  is 
often  facilitated. 

Where  the  poison  is  of  a corrosive  or  irritant  nature,  in- 
stead of  losing  time  in  seeking  the  means  of  causing  vomit- 
ing, it  is  in  general  advisable  to  adopt  the  second  rule,  and 
attempt  to  prevent  or  limit  its  local,  and  thereby  its  remote, 
effects.  To  accomplish  this,  we  must  ascertain  what  the 
poisonous  substance  was  from  which  the  patient  is  suffering, 
and  must  also  know  bow  it  acts,  as  upon  this  depends  the 
success  of  our  treatment.  The  objects  wc  roust  have  in 
view  are  either  to  dilute,  and  so  weaken  it ; to  supply  from 
an  external  source  the  particular  principle,  which  the  p«>ison 
would  abstract  from  the  coats  of  the  stoma<*h : or  by  adding 
something  to  it,  so  change  its  nature  as  to  render  it  com- 
paratively or  altogether  harmless,  which  last  will  always  be 
effected  if  we  can  succeed  in  forming  an  insolulde  compound. 
The  first  rotfy  be  done  by  giving  plen^  of  warm  water;  and 
when  we  know  the  particular  poison,  if  the  warm  water  can 
be  made  the  vehicle  of  an  antioote,  the  second  or  third  object 
will  also  be  ensured.  Suppose  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  ha» 
been  swallowed,  add  to  the  water,  chalk,  magnesia, or  soap: 
the  chalk  will  make,  with  the  acid,  sulphate  of  lime  which 
being  insoluble,  will  do  no  harm,  while  with  the  magnesia 
the  acid  will  form  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts),  and 
with  the  soap  sulphate  of  potash,  both  of  which  are  purga- 
tive salts,  and  will,  by  their  action  on  the  bowels,  assist  in 
lessening  the  inflammation  caused  by  the  poison  before  it 
was  decomposed.  So  when  sugar  of  lead  (acetate  of  lead) 
is  swallowM,  by  giving  Epsom  salts  We  form  an  insoluble 
sulphate  of  lead,  which  will  be  discharged  by  the  bowels, 
operated  upon  by  the  magnesia,  which  has  been  freed  from 
the  sulphuric  acid.  Corrosive  sublimate  (bi-chloridci  of 
mercury  abstracts  from  the  coats  of  the  stomach  the  albu 
men  which  they  contain,  by  which  it  is  coavertcnl  into  protc. 
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rhloride.  or  calomel ; now,  if  by  givinj^  white  of  which 
is  pur*'  albumen,  we  supply  it  with  the  principle  which  it 
would  otherwise  obtain  from  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  we 
shall  preserve  these  entire. 

Such  means,  then,  are  antidotes,  properly  speaking ; for 
the  means  by  which  the  secondary  or  remote  effects  are  to 
be  combated,  deserve  rather  to  be  termed  counter-poisons. 
The  counter-poisons  are  of  no  small  value  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  the  cfvrosivc  and  irritant,  while  they  are  of  the 
utmost  important  in  the  treatment  of  the  sedative  and  nar- 
cotic poisons-  To  administer  these  appropriately,  we  must 
know  which  of  the  vital  organs  the  poison  most  speedily 
affects.  When  it  affects  the  heart,  the  symptoms  greatly 
resemble  syncope  (or  fainting),  and  as  such  poisons  are  the 
most  dangerous,  agents  which  act  as  rapidly  as  the  poUons 
are  alone  to  be  trusted  to:  such  agents  are  to  be  found 
among  the  diffhsible  stimuli,  ammonia,  or  its  carbonate,  i.  e. 
smelling  salts,  applied  to  the  nostrils,  or  dissolved  in  water 
and  taken  into  the  stomach,  warm  brandy  and  water,  &c. 
Where  it  chiefly  affects  the  spinal  marrow,  there  occur 
spasms  and  difficulty  of  breathing ; and  when  the  brain, 
there  is  partial  or  complete  insensloility  (coma),  oAen  with, 
at  first,  full  pulse.  Hushed  face,  and  laborious  breathing,  re- 
sembling apoplexy.  In  such  a state  of  affairs,  artificial 
respiration,  and  afterwards  bleeding,  with  the  subsequent 
administration  of  coffee  or  vinegar,  greatly  contribute  to  save 
the  patient. 

We  base  not  spoken  here  of  gaseous  poisons,  which 
would  lead  to  unnecessary  details.  They  act  either  by  ex- 
cluding the  common  atmospheric  air,  in  which  case  removal 
into  pure  air  is  required ; or  by  producing  inflammation, 
like  the  irritant,  or  oppression  of  the  brain,  like  the  nar- 
cotic poisons,  and  are  to  be  combate<l  on  similar  principles. 
It  will  be  more  useful  to  append  a list  of  the  poisons 
which  act  on  the  brain,  and  of  those  which  act  on  the  heart 
Of  poisons  which  act  upon  the  brain,  the  mo.st  common  are 
alcohol,  I.  spirituous  litpiors,  opium,  henbane,  hemlock, 
camphor,  and  the  essential  oil  of  almonds,  and  of  tobacco.  Of 
those  acting  on  the  heart,  the  chief  are,  infusion  of  tobacco, 
and  large  doses  of  prussic  acid,  foxglove,  str)chnia  (prin- 
ciple of  nux  vomica),  oxalic  acid,  arsenic,  preparations 
or  salts  of  antimony  and  of  baryta,  and  several  animal 
(toisons. 

From  what  bas  been  said  on  this  subject,  the  great  neces- 
sity of  an  acquaintance  with  it  must  be  sufficiently  clear, 
not  only  to  insure  our  doing  right,  but  to  prevent  us  from 
doing  wrong.  By  administering  an  ill-timed  antidote  (as 
we  conceive  it  to  be),  we  oAen  hasten  the  fatal  event : as 
where  vinegar  is  given  when  opium  has  been  swallowed, 
before  it  has  been  ejected  from  the  stomach;  and  by  throw- 
ing tobacco  smoke  into  the  bowels  of  a person  apparently 
drowned,  we  extinguish  the  feeble  spark  of  life  which  might 
have  sufficed  to  reanimate  him  but  for  such  injudicious 
interference. 

U is  to  be  hoped  that  more  just  principles  of  treatment 
wilt  be  diffused  among  the  people,  as  well  as  among  medical 
men,  by  which  many  lives  may  be  preserved  to  their  fami- 
lies and  to  the  community.  [See  Poiso^rs.] 


SUm  ('.oin,  BiUitb  Musniia. 

ANTPGONUS,  one  of  the  officers  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
a M acedonian  by  birth,  who  took  a leadin  g part  in  the  scramble 
f4>r  kingdoms  which  ensued  among  that  prince's  generals 
alter  his  death,  R.c.  32.1.  From  that  time  till  his  own  death, 
H.c.  301,  the  history  of  AiUifmnus  is  in  great  measure  the 
politick  history  of  western  Asia.  It  comprises  a long  and 
mtricale  series  of  wars,  in  which  extensive  provinces  rapidly 
ebang^  their  masters ; but  it  is  chiefly  interesting  osconnect- 
iog  the  rise  of  the  two  great  dynasties  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
the  SeleuckUe  with  the  establishment  of  the  Mucedonian  em- 
pire in  the  east. 


For  the  immediate  consequences  of  Alexander  s death, 
we  refer  to  Antipatxr  ana  PanmccAS.  In  the  general 
distribution  of  provinces,  or  satrapies,  to  the  chief  Macedo- 
nian officers.  Aiuigonus  receiv^  the  greater  Phrygia, 
Lycia,  and  Pamphylia.  But  as  soon  as  Perd(ccus  conceived 
the  project  of  rendering  himself  the  real  master  of  all  the 
Macedonian  conquests,  he  sought  the  ruin  of  Antigonus,  as 
the  most  likely  person  to  thwart  his  views.  Antigonus 
saw  his  danger,  and  tied  with  his  young  son,  Demetrius,  to 
Antipater.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  short  contest  which  ensued  between  the  European 
and  the  Asiatiq  chieftain  : but  Antipater,  on  making  a 
fresh  distribution  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  added  Susianato 
Phrygia  and  Lycia,  which  Antigonus  already  held,  (we  find 
no  mention  of  Pamphylia  in  the  second  division,!  and  de- 
clared him  general  of  tlie  king's  forces  in  Asia,  with  a special 
commission  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Eumenes,  one  of 
Alexander's  best  officers,  satrap  of  Paphlogonia  and  Capps 
docia,  who  harl  espoused  the  parly  of  Penliccas,  and  still 
refused  to  acknowledge  Antipater  as  protector.  Antigonus 
gained  a victory  over  him  by  bribing  one  of  his  chief  officers 
to  desert  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Eumenes,  unable  to  keep  the 
field,  shut  himself  up  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Nora;  and 
bis  antamnUt.  after  drawing  lines  of  circumvallation  round 
him,  ana  leaving  a sufficient  force  to  msuntain  the  blockade, 
marched  into  Pisidia,  and  soon  overthrew  Alcetas,  the  bro- 
ther, and  Attains,  the  brother-in-law  of  Penliccas.  the  only 
|>ersou8  except  Eumenes  now  openly  hostile  to  .\ntipater. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  settling  the  chronology  of  this 
period,  since  Diodorus,  as  our  copies  now  stand,  passes  at 
once  from  a.c.  332  to  319,  omitting  to  mark  the  inieivening 
years.  But  the  expedition  of  Antigonus  against  Alcetas  is 
laced  by  him  in  the  latter  half  of  31 9;  and  his  arrival  in 
lacedonia  may  l>e  determined  to  the  beginning  of  321.  in 
which  year  Penliccas  died.  If  therefore  wc  suppose  that 
the  winter  of  321*20  was  spent  in  arranging  aHairs  upon 
Antipater's  accession  to  the  regency,  and  that  Antigonus 
commenced  his  operations  against  Eumenes  in  320,  two 
years  will  be  left  for  those  operations,  for  the  proceedings 
ai^inst  Alcetas  and  Attains,  and  for  the  siege  of  Nora, 
which  ende«l  afrer  the  death  of  Antipater,  and  therefore  in 
the  course  of  318.  This  seems  more  time  thon  these  trans- 
actions require. 

Antigonus,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Antipater.  began  to 
attempt  the  establishment  of  an  independent  kingdom  in 
Asia.  For  this  undertaking  he  was  qualified,  not  only  by 
his  talents  and  skill  in  war,  in  whicn  he  was  inferior  to 
none  of  the  generals  trained  under  Philip  and  Alexander, 
but  also  by  the  possession  of  four  provinces  and  a powerfhl 
army  of  60,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  30  elephants,  and  by 
the  commission  of  the  late  regent  Antipater,  constituting 
him  general  of  the  royal  forces.  This,  in  the  unsettled  state 
of  affairs,  might  bo  considered  almost  as  good  a warrant 
as  any  derived  from  the  son  of  Alexander  by  Roxana,  who, 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  grandmother  Olympias,  had  now 
nominally  succe^ed  Arrhideus  on  the  Maceaonian  throne. 
Considering  it  of  high  consequence  to  gain  over  Eumenes. 
he  sent  the  most  Haltering  invitations  to  that  general, 
while  still  cooped  up  in  Nora;  and  Eumenes  so  far  as- 
sented to  his  terms  as  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him, 
conjointly  with  Olympias  and  the  children  of  Alexander. 
Meanwhile  he  expellra  the  satraps  of  Lydia  and  Hellcs- 
pontine  Phrygia,  or  Mysia,  from  their  prorincea,  and  took 
possession  of  Ephesus,  and  of  four  ships  laden  with  6U0 
talents  of  silver,  on  their  way  to  Macedonia. 

The  state  of  things  in  Europe  favoured  his  views.  Cas- 
sander,  son  of  Antipater,  dissatisfied  with  tho  inferior  sta- 
tion assigned  to  him  by  his  father,  sought,  by  the  assistance 
of  Antigonus,  to  supplant  Polysperchon,  and  obtain  the  pro- 
tectorate. This  AntigoDUB  reamly  promised,  hoping  that, 
while  the  attention  of  the  government  at  home  w'as  dis- 
tracted by  these  contests,  be  should  easily  establish  his 
own  poa'er  in  Asia.  But  he  found  a formidable  enemy  in 
Eumenes,  who  was  no  sooner  at  large  than  a considerable 
body  of  his  Cappadocian  friends  and  Ibllowera  coUerted  round 
him ; and  receiving  from  Olympias  and  Polysperchon  a large 
sum  of  money,  with  the  command  of  3t>*U0  of  the  Argyr- 
aspidm,  or  oilver-sbields,  a select  body  of  Macedonian 
veterans,  with  the  commission  of  imperial  general  in  all 
Asia,  he  declared  himself  openly  in  support  of  the  royal 
authority.  He  soon  collected  a strong  army ; but.  unable  to 
make  h^  against  Antigonus,  bo  retreat^  through  Cilicia 
»m1  Cfplc-Syria  into  B.*ibvl<>nia.  where  he  ainter«d  in  317-6. 
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Tbe  fbUoiHlng  summ«r  wu  spent  by  tbe  contending  CsaMnder.  In  that,  and  in  the  follniring  year,  most  of 
geoeraU  in  aseiies  of  marches  in  Persia  and  Media:  An>  Peloponnesus,  Eubma.  Thebes,  and  the  greater  part  of 
tigonus  being  supported  by  Python,  satrap  of  Media,  and  Phocis  and  Locris,  were  gained  to  hia  alliance : and  a pru* 
Seleucut.  satrap  of  Babylonia;  Eumenes  oy  the  satraps  of  dent  appearance  of  mcxleration  in  ro-etUbli$hing,  as  inde- 
the  upper  provinces,  as  they  were  called,  lying  to  tbe  north,  pendent  states,  the  cities  from  which  he  expelled  Cossanders 
and  towairds  India,  who  were  united  by  a common  fear  of  garrisons,  added  greatly  to  the  good  feeling  entertained  to* 
Pvtbon.  After  a doubtful  campaign,  closed  by  an  inde-  wards  him.  These  successes,  however,  were  clouded  by  the 
eisive  battle,  in  which  the  fortune  of  war  preponderated  on  Ul-fortuno  of  Demetrius,  who  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  in  a 
the  whole  against  Antigonus,  tbe  armies  separated ; Anti-  great  battle  at  Gaza,  in  consequence  of  which  the  coast  of 
gunus  taking  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Gamarga,  or  Gada-  Syria,  as  far  as  Sidon,  returned  into  the  victor's  pussesaion 
mala,  in  Media,  Eumenes  in  Gabiene.  A district  of  nine  (b.c.  312,  afler  midsummer).  Seleucus,  encouraged  by  tbU 
days'  journey  separated  the  two.  Crossing'  this  by  a forced  success  of  his  ally,  and  trusting  to  his  popularity  among  hU 
march  in  mid-wmter,  Antigonus  endeavour^  to  surprise  tbe  former  subjects,  returned  to  Babylonia  with  only  2000  fol- 
enemy : but  bis  wary  adversary  was  not  off  lus  guard.  A lowers,  and  with  that  small  foa'e  regained  possession  of 
pitched  battle  ensued,  which  in  the  critical  moment  was  his  satrapy.  From  this  time  the  sra  of  the  Soleucidx* 
lost  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  one  of  Eumenes*  commences.  The  fortunes  of  Antigonus  were  rvsti>red, 
officers,  end  on  the  next  day  that  brave  and  faithful  general  partly  by  a victory  gained  by  Demetrius  over  one  of  Pio- 
was  delivered  up  bound  to  Antigonus  by  the  Argyraspidm.  lemys  lieutenants,  and  partly  by  his  own  return  to  Syria, 
This  completed  the  ruin  of  the  royal  party  in  Asia,  which  u|ion  which  Ptolemy,  on«  illing  to  risk  all  in  a pilrlud  buttle 
Eumenes  alone  upheld,  (b.c.  315,  early.)  against  so  able  a general  supported  by  a superior  army,  fell 

Antigonus  returned  to  Me<lia,  and  went  into  winter-  bat'k  into  Egypt.  .Aiitigoiius  then  employed  his  sun  in  a 
quarters  near  Ecbatana.  He  maile  a savage  use  of  his  fruitless  attempt  to  take  Petra,  the  chief  city  of  tlie  Naba* 
victory',  putting  to  death  several  otficem  whom  he  knew  to  thman  Arabs.  This  place,  of  which  a very  curious  and 
be  ill  affected  towards  himself.  Eumenes  he  retained  some  interesting  account  has  l>een  published  by  Captains  Irby 
time  in  prison,  earnestly  desiring  to  secure  his  sen'ices;  and  Mangles,  lies  about  flilly  miles  in  a south-westerly  direc- 
bui  finally  apprehension,  or  tbe  importunity  of  hU  Mace-  tion  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Dctad  Sea,  and  was  tlieu  a 
donian  followers,  prevailtkl  on  him  to  consent  to  that  great  caravan  station  and  a great  dopOt  of  Arabian  merchandise ; 
general's  death.  Hia  friends  now  began  to  experience  Iww  the  hope  of  plunder  seems  to  nave  been  the  chief  object  of 
much  more  ambition  weighed  with  him  than  grolitude.  tbe  enterprise.  Demetrius  failed  in  this  pruject,  uiid  also  in 
Python,  satrap  of  Media,  was  sacrificed  to  his  jealousy,  an  attempt  to  expel  Seleucus  from  Babylonia,  u.c.  311.  A 
another  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  Alexander's  officers,  peace  was  concluded  between  Cassander,  Lyaimachus,  and 
On  quitting  Media,  ho  directed  his  march  towards  Susa;  Ptolemy, on  tbe  one  part, and  Antigonus  on  the  oU>er,  upon 
the  citudul  of  which  containing  treasures  stored  there  by  condition  that  Cassander  should  be  president  (^pari^y^)  ai 
Alexander,  to  the  amount  of  15.000  talents,  was  delivered  Europe  until  tbe  nominal  king.  Alexander,  son  of  Alexan- 
up  to  him  by  order  of  .Seleucus ; in  addition  to  which  be  had  der  the  Great  by  Roxana,  attained  his  majority ; and  that 
amassed  io.UOO  talents  in  gills  and  valuable  b>xity  in  Media  the  other  parties  should  remain  in  possession  of  what  they 
and  elsewhere.  Returning  towards  the  Mediterranean  each  bad  ; and  that  the  Grecian  cities  should  be  free, 
through  Babylonia,  he  took  occasion  to  miarrel  with  Scleu-  Wo  may  here  briefly  trace  tbe  history  of  tbe  royal  family  of 
cus,  of  whom  he  required  an  account  of  the  revenues  of  his  Macedon  up  to  this  time.  After  Antipatcr's  death,  Polysper- 
province.  The  Babylonian  satrap  declined  to  render  it,  chon  brought  forward  Alexander,  the  son  of  Roxana,  sup- 
alleging  that  he  held  the  government  as  a free  gifl  from  ported  by  Olympias,  as  a rival  to  Arrbidzeus.  Arrhidsusfell 
the  Macedonians,  on  account  of  his  services  during  the  life  into  the  hands  of  Olympias,  who  put  him  to  death,  b.c.  317. 
of  Alexander ; and  indeed  his  title,  and  that  of  Antigonus,  In  tbe  following  year,  (Jlympias  teing  taken  prisoner,  toge 
to  their  respective  dominions,  stood  on  the  same  ground,  ther  with  Roxana  and  her  son,  suffered  the  same  fate  at  tbe 
But  finding  that  his  dangerous  ally  would  by  no  means  ad-  hands  of  Cassander.  who  retained  the  young  king  and  his 
mil  this  answer,  and  warned  by  tbe  fate  of  Python.  Seleucus  mother  m close  custody.  On  the  conclusion  of  this  peace, 
fled  betimes  to  Egypt ; seeking  to  engage  Ptolemy  in  a he  added  the  murder  of  them  both  to  tlie  long  list  of  flagrant 
combination  against  Antigonus,  who  now  aimed  openly  at  iniquities  which  pollute  this  history,  moved  partly  by  tbe 
uniting  all  the  Macedonian  conquests  under  himself.  fear  that  the  Macedonians  would  be  inclined  to  favour  the 

Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  governor  of  Thrace,  readily  cause  of  Alexander's  son,  partly  by  the  de»ire  of  obviating 
joined  with  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  to  check  tbe  power  of  that  article  which  provided  that  his  own  government  slxmld 
their  dangerous  rival;  and  in  concert  they  sent  uemands  expire  when  the  voung  prince  came  of  age.  7'wo  only  of  tbe 
which  they  could  not  expect  to  be  granted,  requiring  him  dirscendants  of  Philip  now  remained.  Hercules,  tbe  son  of 
to  resign  Cappadocia  and  Lycia  to  Cassander,  Hellespon-  Alexander  by  Barsine,  (see  Alkxandbr,)  was  brought  for- 
tine  Phrygia  to  Lysimachus.  Syria  to  Ptolemy,  and  Baby-  ward  by  Polysperchon  as  a claimant  to  the  crown;  but  hi« 
Ionia  to  Seleucus:  and  to  divide  with  them  the  ample  trea-  treacherous  guardian  was  bribed  to  murder  him  by  Cas- 
surcs  wliicb  he  had  acquired  in  the  war  against  Eumenes.  sander  (b.c.  309).  Somewhat  later,  Cleopatra,  Alexander  s 
Antigonus  replied  by  menaces  against  Ptolemy,  and  pre-  sister,  having  engaged  herself  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy, 

Siretl  for  the  struggle.  Ho  sent  ambassadors  to  gain  was  secretly  poison^  by  Antigonus.  who  durst  neither 
Lhodes  and  Cyprus  to  his  party,  and  dispatched  Aristode*  detain  her  forcibly  at  Sardes,  her  place  of  residence,  nor 
mus  tbe  Milesian  into  Peloponnesus  to  raise  soldiers,  and  was  willing  to  let  her  go  to  Egypt,  to  strengthen  Ptoleiny 
cultivato  the  friendship  of  Polysperchon ; who,  Ivaving  lately  by  her  claim  to  the  succession.  Thus  was  the  house  of 
boi‘n  the  common  enemy  of  Cassander  and  himself,  was  now  Philip  and  Alexander  cut  off  root  and  branch,  not  reaching 
united  to  him  by  their  common  jealousy  of  Cassander.  even  to  the  fourth  generation.  * and  it  was  extinguished  by 
Aristodemus  succeeded  in  both  his  objects  Meanwhile  the  hands  of  such  as  thought  upon  nothing  less  than  the 
Antigonus  had  been  diligently  employed  in  Phcenicia  in  execution  of  God's  justice,  due  unto  the  cruelty  of  these 
building  ships,  the  chief  naval  |wwer  of  the  Mediterranean  powerful,  but  merciless,  princes.  Wherefore  the  ambitious 
lioiiig  in  llm  hands  of  his  enemies.  It  is  said  by  Diodoru.s  frames,  erected  by  these  tyrants  upon  so  wickwl  fouiidatioos 
that  8001)  men  were  employed  in  felling  and  sawing  timber  of  innocent  blood,  were  sMn  after  cast  dawn,  overwhelming 
in  Mount  ]>ibauus:  and  Antigonus  boldly  declar^,  that  themselves  or  their  children  with  the  ruins,  as  the  sequel 
before  the  summer  was  ovor,  (b.c.  314.)  ho  would  com-  will  declare.'  (Raleigh,  History  o/ the  florid.) 
mand  the  sea  with  a fleet  of  5U0  vessels.  In  that  sum-  To  return  to  the  order  of  events:  the  alliance  did  not  last 
nier,  the  Rho<lian  fleet  in  his  service  had  been  defeated  more  tlian  a year,  and  Ptolemy  was  llw  first  openly  to  break 
by  Ptolemy's  lieutenant  on  the  ooasl  of  Cilicia  ; but  this  it,  alleging  that  Antigonus  had  transgressed  the  conditions 
misfortune  was  more  than  amnterbalanced  by  his  Kuccess  by  interfering  with  the  Grecian  cities.  During  the  Vears 
m .Syria,  where  the  strong  cilieh  of  Juppa,  Gasa,  and  Tyre  3lo,  309,  3U8.  hostilities  continued,  witlwut  any  marked 
fell  into  his  hands.  He  then  left  his  aou  Demetrius,  sur-  events,  but  somewhat  to  the  disadvantage  of  Ptofemy.  In 
named  PoliorceWsi  or  Take:  of  CilicM,  a young  man  of  high  June.  307,  Demetrius,  being  sent  to  Greece  by  his  father 
promise,  to  command  in  Syria,  and  himself  repaired  to  the  with  a |wwerful  fleet  to  set  free  tbe  Grecian  cities  whid. 
western  coast  of  Asia,  in  the  winter  of  3l4'3.  During  tbe  were  stiB  held  by  Cassander,  appeared  before  the  Piraeus, 
next  year,  the  greater  part  of  Caria  fell  into  his  hands,  and  and  having  made  himself  master  of  that  important  place, 
he  was  further  oevupiM  in  exeidng  the  Thraoimn  trilies  to  was  gladly  entertained  as  a friend  bv  the  Athenians,  Ic 
amioy  LysiroachuH,  ami  m fonoing  a party  in  Greece  against  whom  he"  guaranteed  tbe  independence  of  their  state. 
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He  completed  their  deliverance  by  bedeging  and  demolish* 
ing  the  fortified  Mrt  and  suburb  of  Munvchia,  which  the 
Macedonians  had  used  as  a citadel  to  hold  Athens  in  sub* 
Jcetion.  He  thus  restored  the  dcrnocrac}',  fifteen  years  after 
tt  had  been  put  down  by  Antipatcr,  at  the  end  of  the  Lamian 
war.  Extravagant  honours  were  paid  to  him  and  to  Anti- 
g^mus  on  this  occasion.  Gilded  statues  were  erected  to 
them  near  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton;  golden 
crowns  were  voted  to  them  : they  were  worshipped  as  deities : 
and  two  new  wards  were  added  to  the  ten  existing  ones,  and 
C4il]efl  after  their  names.  Demetrius  also  took  Megara, 
which  was  held  by  Cassander;  but  l>e  wus  hastily  recalled 
to  Asia,  to  make  head  against  Ptolemy.  He  gained  all 
C'ypnis  to  his  father’s  cause,  first  defeating  Ptolemy's  lieu- 
tenant by  land,  and  then  Ptolemy  himself,  who  came  with  a 
gn*al  floet  to  relieve  the  island,  by  sea,  b.c.  306.  On  hear- 
ing of  this  great  success,  which  was  expected  to  bring  forth 
more  important  consequences  than  the  event  proved,  An- 
tigonus  assumed  the  diadem,  the  ensign  of  regal  dignity 
in  Persia,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  Sclcucus,  and  Cassander. 
In  this  year,  Aniigonus  founded  the  city  of  Antigonia,  in 
Syria,  on  the  river  Orontes.  [Sec  Antiochkja.1 

In  the  following  year,  305,  Aniigonus  invatlcd  Egypt 
with  a powerful  array  both  by  land  and  sea,  the  fleet  bt'ing 
commanded  by  Demetrius.  But  the  mouths  of  the  Nile 
wore  so  strongly  fortified,  that  no  entrance  could  be  furced 
by  sea : the  army  could  do  nothing  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  fleet;  and  Antigoniu  was  obligc<l  to  return  to 
Syria,  with  some  loss,  and  no  glor}’.  In  304  he  turned 
against  Rhodes,  which,  after  flourishing  in  a neutral  state 
for  several  years,  now  found  itself  oldigcil  to  embrace  his 
cause,  or  to  defend  itself  by  arms.  The  Rhodians  resisted 
bravely,  and  though  pressed  by  Demetrius  with  his  utmost 
.skill  and  rigour,  hola  out  for  a year ; at  tho  end  of  which 
Antigonus  required  his  son  to  make  peace  on  the  best  terms 
he  could  with  the  besieged,  and  repair  to  Greece,  where 
Cassander,  during  hU  absence,  had  regained  much  power. 
Demetrius  found  no  difficulty  in  replacing  things  on  their 
former  footing.  Cassander  was  driven  beyond  Thermo- 
pylm  (u.c.  303).  his  garrisons  were  expelled  from  Sicyon, 
Corinth,  and  other  inq>ortant  places,  and  Demetrius  as- 
sembled a general  council  at  the  Isthmus,  at  which  bo  was 
chosen  captain-general  of  Greece.  Cassander,  alarmed  at 
the  turn  which  things  were  taking,  endeavoured  to  con- 
clude peace  with  Antigonus;  but  fiiiling  in  this,  he  en- 
gaged Lysimachus,  Ptolemy  and  Sclcucus.  who  felt  that 
if  Antigonus  should  gain  possession  of  Macedonia,  their 
own  safety  would  be  endangered,  to  make  a diversion  by 
invading  Asia  Minor.  Illis  wa.s  done  by  Lysimachus, 
R.c.  302.  Antigonus  hastened  to  meet  him,  but  could  not 
tbrae  him  to  battle ; and  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
the  arrival  of  Seleucus  from  Dpper  Asia,  the  three  kings 
went  into  winter  quarters.  In  the  spring.  Antigonus 
recalled  Demetrius  from  Greece.  About  August  301,  the 
armies  met  at  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia : they  were  well  matched 
both  in  number  and  in  the  qualities  of  their  generals,  of 
whom  Lysimachus,  Seleucus,  and  Antigonus,  had  all 
acquired  experience  and  fame  under  Alexander,  wliile 
Demetrius,  though  young,  had  gained  high  reputation  in  his 
varied  services  by  sea  and  land.  Antigonus  had  about 
70,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  76  elephants.  The  allied 
kings  mustered  64,000  foot,  10,500  horse,  with  400  ele- 
phants, and  120  armed  chariots.  Antigonus,  grown  old  in 
arms  and  success,  and  commonly  most  cheerful  before  the 
hour  of  battle,  is  said  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  haunted 
by  apprehensions  of  misfortune.  The  battle  was  lost,  owing 
in  part  to  the  impetuosity  of  Demetrius,  who  charged  and 
routed  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus;  and  pursuing  him 
too  cegerly,  gave  opportunity  to  Seleucus  to  interpose  his 
elephants  and  cavalry  between  hU  own  victorious  division 
and  the  main  body  of  his  father’s  army.  Antigonus  fought 
bravely  to  the  la><t.  replying  to  those  who  counselled  him 
to  dy,  * Demetrius  will  come  and  help  roe.'  He  was  slain, 
his  army  was  routed,  and  Demetrius  tle<l  into  Greece. 

Thus  perishetl  Antigonus,  at  the  age  of  81.  leaving  the 
character  of  a brave,  able,  and  successful  soldier,  a faitbleas, 
merciless,  insatiable,  and  insolent  man.  His  best  qualities 
were  to  be  found  in  the  private  relations  of  hfe,  especially 
in  his  cordial  affection  and  f^ll  confidence  towards  his  heir 
Demetrius.  The  empire,  which  he  bad  spent  so  much 
labour  and  blood  to  consolidate,  was  divided  among  the 
victors  [see  Silxvcus],  and  bis  son,  after  experiencing 


many  revolutions  of  fbrtune,  died  in  captivity.  The  fortunes 
of  the  house  were  partially  revived  in 

ANTPGONUS  GONA'TAS,  so  named  from  being 
bom  at  Goni,  or  Gonnos  (Strab.  p.  440.),  in  Thessaly,  son 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  After  the  doath  of  his  father, 
there  wore  various  claimants  to  tho  Macedonian  throne, 
which  was  finally  seized  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Antimnus  (B.c.  281).  Ceraunus  was  slain  in 
battle  against  the  Gauls.  After  the  groat  overthrow  of 
the  barbarians  in  Thessaly,  Antigonus  defeated  another 
division  of  them  in  Macedonia,  and  soon  after  gained 
possession  of  hi.s  paternal  kingdom,  h c.  277,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Antiochus ; whose  sister,  Phila,  he  soon  after 
married.  He  was  driven  out  of  Macedonia  by  the  cele- 
brated Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  in  272,  and  tlc^  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, where,  like  his  father,  he  possessed  a powerful 
interest.  On  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  before  Argos,  fn  271. 
be  recovered  Macedonia;  but  was  again  expelled  by  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Pyrrhus,  and  rcinstatc<i  by  his  own  son  Deme 
trius.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  held  his  own 
dominions  in  peace;  but  he  was  continually  employed  in 
extending  his  influence  in  Peloponnesus,  both  by  force  and 
fraud,  and  was  brought  into  frequent  collision  with  the 
Achman  league.  [See  AratiTs.]  Ho  died  b.c.  243.  or 
239  (Clinton),  leaving  a son,  D^ctrius  II.,  who  reigned 
ten  years. 

ANTI'GONUS  DOSON  (about  to  give),  so  named, 
because  his  promises  were  more  ready  than  his  performance, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a Demetrius,  who  was  the 
son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  of  coun«c  the  brother  of 
Aniigonus  (Jonatas.  Being  appoime«l  guardian  to  Philip, 
the  infant  son  of  Demetrius  II..  ho  wa.s  railed  to.  or  usurps 
the  throne,  n.c.  229  ; but  he  acted  the  part  of  a kind  of 

firotector  to  Philip,  who  succeided  him.  He  enlarged  the 
imits  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  and  took  an  important 
share  iu  the  affairs  of  Greece,  for  the  most  part  in  concert  with 
Aratus  and  the  Achaean  league.  [Sec  ARATits.and  Clko- 
MENKS.1  He  died  b.c.  22!  (Feb.  220.  Clinton),  regretted 
by  the  friends  of  Macedonia,  and  leaving  a fairer  character 
than  belonged  to  most  of  the  princes  of  that  ago. 

ANTPOONUS  CARYSTIUS.  probably  a native  of 
Carystus  in  Euboea,  is  the  reputed  author  of  a work,  in- 
titled  a Collection  of  Wonderful  Historiet  (’Iirropiwv  iropa- 
loiuy  ffvvtyuyjj).  Antigonus  is  generally  supposo<I  to  have 
lived  in  tho  age  of  Ptolemy  II.  of  Egypt.  This  collection, 
which  on  the  whole  is  of  very  little  value,  w’os  lust  edited  by 
J.  Beckmann.  Leipzig,  quarto,  with  a commentary. 

ANTIGUA,  one  of  the  Caribbee  Islands.  The  town  of 
Saint  John,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  in  17^  !0'  N.  let., 
and  61*57'  W.  long.  Antigua  was  discovered  by  (Jolum- 
bus  in  1493,  and  was  named  l^'  him  after  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua,  in  Seville. 

The  first  settlement  that  was  made  on  Antigua  was  by  a 
few  English  families  in  1632.  Tlur^  years  from  that  time 
the  island  was  granted  bv  Charles  II.  to  Lord  Willoughby  : 
in  1666,  it  was  invaded  by  a French  force,  which  laid 
waste  all  the  settlements.  A few  years  afterwards  Antigua 
was  again  settled  by  Colonel  Codrington,  who  was  appointed 
its  governor,  and  whose  famfly  still  possesses  consiuerable 
estates  on  the  island. 

Antigua  U about  twenty-one  miles  long,  and  is  nearly 
of  the  same  breadth.  The  land  in  cultivation  amounts  to 
59,623  acres.  Rather  more  than  half  of  this  area  is  occu- 
pied by  sugar  plantations  the  remainder  being  employed 
for  raising  provisions.  In  1832,  there  were  exported  from 
the  colony  equal  to  11,010  hogsheads  of  sugar,  7342  pun- 
cheons of  molasses,  and  1238  puncheons  of  rum.  A con- 
siderable quantity  of  cotton  was  formerly  produced,  but 
its  cultivation  is  now  discontinued.  Two  uescriptions  of 
soil  are  prevalent  in  the  island ; one  a rich  black  mould  on 
a substratum  of  clay , the  other  a stiff  clay  on  a substratum 
of  marl,  which  is  not  so  fertile  as  tho  former  description 
of  soil.  It  contains  a large  proportion  of  level  land,  and  is 
not  in  any  part  mountainous.  The  sltoro  is  m general 
rocky,  and  surrounded  by  dangerous  reefs,  which  make  it 
difficult  to  approach,  but  there  are  several  excellent  har- 
bours, in  one  of  which— English  Harbour,  situated  ou  the 
south  side  of  the  island — is  a dock-yard  belonging  to  govern- 
ment, with  every  convenience  for  careening  and  repairing 
vessels : this  harbour  is  capable  of  receiving  the  largest 
ships  in  the  British  navy,  and  hare,  during  the  war.  the 
kind’s  ships  on  the  West  India  statioQ  were  usually  moored 
during  ^e  hurricane  months. 
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The  ielentl  doos  nut  contein  u single  river,  and  the  few 
inconsiderable  it  has  are  so  brackiAi,  that  the 

inhabitanU  are  forred  to  collect  rain-water,  and  pres^e  it 
in  cisterns  for  domestic  use.  It  was  probably  owing  to 
this  deficiency  that  Antigua  was  not  mhabitm  by  the 
Caribbt.  the  aborigines  of  these  islands,  and  that  the  settle- 
ment of  it  by  Europeans  proceeded  for  a long  time  but 
verv  slowlv.  The  island  is  now  divided  into  six  parishes, 
each  of  wlucb  has  a town  or  village,  and  eleven  districts. 
It  contains  six  churches,  the  same  number  of  chapels,  and 
nine  other  places  of  worship  belonging  to  Methodists  and 
other  dissenters.  The  Moravian  United  Brethren  have  an 
establishment  on  the  island  for  cororounicating  religious  in- 
struction to  the  slaves. 

The  town  of  Saint  John,  on  the  north-west  ude  of  the 
island,  is  built  at  tl>o  IxHtom  of  the  bay  of  the  Mme  name, 
which  is  defended  by  a fort,  and  forms  an  excellent  harbour. 
The  town  is  on  (he  side  of  a hill,  and  its  stroets  are  in 
some  parts  verv*  steep.  This  town  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  healthy  in  the  Leeward  Islands  ; it  is  exposed 
to  the  sea-breesf,  and  from  its  situation  is  freed  from  all 
impurities  by  ever)'  shower  that  falls. 

Willougb%  Bay.  on  the  south-east  side,  has  its  entrance 
much  contracted  by  a reef,  but  is  secure  within,  and  affords 
good  anchorage  in  four  to  five  fathoms  water. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  the  small  town  of 
Parham,  built  on  the  south  side  of  a spacious  harlwur, 
which,  however,  has  not  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  large 
vessels.  A little  island,  called  Prickly  Pear,  lies  off  the 
west  point  of  the  entrance  to  Parham  Harbour.  Falmouth 
Harbour  is  to  the  westward  of  English  Harbour,  already  men- 
tioned. The  town  of  Falmouth  is  built  on  the  western  side 
of  this  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  a luittery  on  an  islet 
within,  and  affords  good  anchorage  in  from  three  to  six 
fathoms  of  water.  Five  Islands  Harbour,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island,  is  a large  harbour  so  called  from  five  remark- 
able islets,  which  lie  nearly  in  a line  from  east  to  a'est  about 
half  a mile  off  the  point  on  its  south  side. 

The  executive  government  of  Antigua  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  the  islands  of  St 
Christopher,  Nevis,  Montserrat,  and  tho  Virgin  Islands, 
ii.s  legislature  consists  of  a council  nominated  by  the  crown, 
and  a house  of  assembly  composed  of  twenty-four  members, 
who  are  chosen  bv  the  freeholders  of  the  island.  7*ho  public 
revenue  of  the  colony  amounts  to  about  1 6,000/.  per  annum, 
andtlie  value  of  its  exports,  which  are  principally  made  to 
Great  Britain,  amounts  to  about  300,000/..  employing  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  sail  of  shipping.  Antigua  has  ^so  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  neighbouring  British  and  fo- 
reign colonies,  in  tho  prosecution  of  which  trade  upwards 
of  300  small  vessels  annually  enter  and  leave  the  different 
)K)rts  of  the  island. 

The  population  of  Antigua  comprises  3S.714  souls,  of 
whom  5876  are  whites  and  free  coloured  people,  and  29,839 
are  slaves.  It  contains  nineteen  schools,  in  which  about 
1200  children  are  educated.  In  seven  of  these  schools, 
which  are  in  the  towns,  aliout  500  pupils  are  instructed  ac- 
cording to  the  National  System.  There  are  besides  several 
Sunday  schools,  which  are  numerously  attended;  and  nine 
estate  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
rhildreii  of  slaves  are  taught  to  read.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  year  (1832)  two  laws  were  passed  in  the  colony  of  great 
importance  to  the  black  and  coloured  population ; one  of 
these  is  * an  act  for  relieving  free  coiourea  and  black  per- 
sons from  all  political  restraints  and  disabilities,  and  for 
securing  to  them  an  equal  and  unqualified  participation  in 
all  political  rights  and  privilens the  other  is  * an  act  for 
declaring  the  evidence  of  slaves  admissible  in  criminal 
courts  of  the  island.' 

Antigua  is  forty-four  miles  east  of  Nevis,  twent>-five 
miles  south  of  Barbuda,  and  about  forty  miles  north  of 
Guadeloupe.  (Purdy’s  Colombian  Narngutor;  Ali-edo’s 
J)irtionary:  Oovemment  Statiftical  Tablet.) 

ANTILIBANUS.  [See  Libanus.] 

ANTILITHICS.  [See  Lithonthrvptics.] 

ANTILI^KS,  a term  applied  to  portions  of  the  West 
India  islands,  but  with  regard  to  its  exact  limitation  geo- 
graphers differ  widely.  Hoffman  confines  it  solely  to  the 
Caribbean  group,  and  says,—*  they  are  called  the  Antilles 
of  America  (quasi  ante  insulse  Aroericte).  from  lying  in 
front  of  tlie  laigor  islands  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.'  Rochfort 
ond  Du  Fortre  explain  the  term  nearly  in  the  same  manner; 
but  D'AnvUlc.  qualifying  it  by  the  addition  of  the  words 


Greater  uiul  l^esser.  applies  the  former  to  Cuba,  HUpanioia, 
(or  Hayti.)  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico,  and  the  latter  to 
Aruba,  Cura^oa,  Buen  Ayre,  Margarita,  and  others  along 
the  coast  of  South  America,  thus  entirely  excluding  the  Ca- 
ribbean group  Some  derive  the  term  from  the  words  Ante 
Has  ( Forwaid  Islands) ; while  others  assert  that,  in  maps 
constructed  before  tho  existence  of  a new  continent  was 
known,  the  name  Antilla  was  assimed  to  a supposed  coun- 
try westward  of  the  Axorcs,  and  toat  when  Columbus  first 
saw  the  Antilles  be  gave  them  that  name  in  consequence. 
By  a recurrence  to  the  early  Spanish  historians,  it  appears 
at  least  that  the  word  Antilla  was  applied  to  Cuba  and 
Hispaniola  previous  to  the  discovery  either  of  the  Caribbean 
islands  or  the  continent  of  America;  thus  Peter  Martyr, 
who  wrote  his  work  in  Latin  only  eight  months  after  (Co- 
lumbus's return  from  his  first  expwition,  says,  * he  gives  it 
out  that  he  has  discovered  the  island  Ophir,  but  after  care- 
fully considering  the  world,  as  laid  down  by  cotimographers, 
those  must  be  the  islands  called  Antillo ; this  island  (of 
which  he  is  speaking)  he  called  Hispaniola.'  It  is  here  pro- 
posed, however,  to  adopt  the  classification  of  Greater  and 
Lesser,  the  former  comprehending  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica 
and  Porto  Rico ; and  the  latter,  all  the  Caribbean  group, 
with  those  lying  along  the  coast  of  South  America.  This 
definition  of  the  term  is  now  adopted  by  the  best  Spanish 
authorities. 

With  the  exception  of  Hayti,  which  has  established  lU 
independence,  the  islands  are  subject  to  the  following  Eu- 
ropean powers 

Grratsr  ANTitLXi.— E^/ofuf.  Jamaica. 

Spain.  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Lssser  Antillks. — Etigland.  Antigua.  Barbadoes,  Bar 
budo,  Anguilla,  Domini(«,  Grenada,  Grenadines,  Virgin 
Islands  (part),  Montserrat.  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  Saint 
Lucia.  St.  Vincent,  Toba^  Trinidad. 

Spain.  Margarita,  Testigoa.  Tortuga,  Blanquilla,  Orchilla. 
Rncca,  Aves. 

Francf.  Guadmloupe,  Martinique,  Marie  Galantc,  AD 
Saints,  Deseada,  Saint  Martin  (north  part). 

Holland.  Buen  Ayre,  Cura^oa,  Aruba,  Saint  Martin 
(south  part),  Saba,  Saint  Eustatius. 

(Saint  Thomas,  I part  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Saint  John,  I 
Saint  Croix, 

Stcfdfn.  Saint  Bartholomew, 

Their  get^^phical  position  is  between  10°  and  2.3' 30’ 
N.  lat.  and  between  59"  .30'  and  85°  W.  long. 

These  are  again  subdivided  into  windward  and  leeward, 
terms  which  are  purely  conventional,  having  necessarily 
local  reference,  and  differing  with  different  nations  according 
to  the  position  of  their  res])cctivc  possessions.  In  English 
maps  the  Caribbean  chain  has  generally  been  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  windward  and  leewaid.'but  this  distinction 
seems  useless  and  improper,  as,  with  reference  to  the  trade- 
wind,  the  whole  group  constitutes  the  Windward  islands, 
and  under  this  appellation  they  are  now  commonly  all  in- 
cluded. while  those  lying  along  the  coast  of  Colombia  arc 
callevl  Leeward  islanifs.  In  short,  the  Antilles  is  but  ano- 
ther name  for  the  West  Indict  generally,  exclusive  of  the 
Bahamas  the  term  West  Indies  having  been  bestowed  on 
them  near  the  time  of  their  discovery  from  the  supposition 
of  their  belonging  to  the  continent  of  Asia. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  treating  of  the  Antilles  as  a 
group,  as  they  differ  so  widely  in  many  respects ; the  Greater 
appear  to  be  of  primitive  formation,  with  lofty  granitic  moun- 
tains. but  most  of  the  Lesser  exhibit  manifest  proofs  of  their 
volcanic  origin.  Craters  are  still  visible  in  some,  though  no 
volcanoes  have  been  in  active  operation  since  their  discovery, 
j They  are  all  subject  to  violent  shocks  of  earthquakes,  and 
' there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  some  memorial  of  disaster 
from  this  cause  does  not  exist.  The  memoraUe  earthquake 
which  destroyed  Lisbon,  on  the  Ut  Nov.  1755,  was  felt  in 
these  islands,  the  shock  occurring  four  minutes  later  than  at 
Lisbon. 

Between  August  and  the  latter  end  of  October,  the  island!!, 
except  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  which  lie  farthest  to  the  aouth. 
are  subject  to  the  roost  violent  hurricanes  ; the  fury  of  the 
wind  on  these  occasions  is  inconceivable  by  those  who  have 
I not  witnessed  it.  Happily,  however,  these  hurricanes  are 
j not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  they  are  never  expc* 
j rienced  except  during  the  short  period  of  the  year  already 
; mentioned.  Were  their  visits  more  frequent,  these  fertile 
islands  would  toon  be  converted  into  deserts  since  no  od« 
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would  be  willing  to  employ  cwpiul  and  labour  for  their  eul- 
livQtion  when  every  moment  might  deprive  him  of  the  fruiU 
ol'  his  industry. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  archipelago  is  mountainous : 
tbo  summits  of  tlie  elevated  lands  are  sometimcspointed 
and  naked,  and  sometimes  rounded  and  wooded.  The  vol* 
caiiic  islands  have  isolated  conical  and  pyramidal  mountains, 
whose  tops  are  often  above  the  clouds  : their  surface  U in* 
ter^ected  with  deep  ravines  and  bristled  with  rocks ; the 
soil  is  mostly  argillaceous  and  watercil  by  numerous  streams. 
In  islands  of  such  an  extent  os  the  Greater  Antilles,  har- 
bours exist  on  all  titles ; the  coast  of  Cuba  particularly  is 
deeply  indented  witli  safe  and  landlocked  ports.  But  among 
the  Caribbean,  the  best  and  generally  the  only  anchorages 
may  he  looke«l  for  in  bays  on  the  west  or  lee  side;  tJie 
greatest  elevations  are  nearer  the  eastern  shore,  which  is 
bold  and  precipitous  and  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  the 
Atlantic  current,  setting  through  the  various  passages  at 
tho  average  rate  of  about  a mile  an  hour;  this  current  is 
mure  rapid  towards  the  main,  but  decreases  in  velocity 
among  tho  more  northern  islands.  All  the  Antilles  are 
more  oriels  surrounded  by,  or  interspersed  with,  coral  forma- 
tions of  reefs  or  UleU  cialled  cayus  or  keys,  which  render 
the  navigation  intricate  and  dangenius.  There  arc  some 
islands  of  calcareous  formation,  probably  with  a vulcanic 
base ; these  present  undulating  plains,  and  do  not  attain 
half  the  height  of  the  volcanic  raouniains:  they  are  but 
scantily  watered  by  small  brooks,  tlie  soil  is  dry,  with  few 
trees,  but  the  air  is  more  salubrious.  In  the  Antilles, 
moisture  and  heat  combined  prorluce  a surprising  luxu- 
riance of  vegetation ; the  Bud  is  in  general  productive  fur 
beyond  that  of  most  ])urts  of  Europe,  hut  in  many  islands 
it  has  been  greatly  impovcrUhetl  by  the  short-sighted  policy 
of  the  proprietors.  These  islands  are  info^tcd  with  myriads 
of  insects,  mosquitos,  sand-thes,  &c..  which  are  tho  cause 
of  constant  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  Caribbean  islands  have  the  appearance  of  a conti- 
nuous chaiu  : but  witha  line  of  iOU  to  IdU  fathoms,  which  is 
the  greatest  length  commonly  used,  except  for  Bcicntific  pur- 
poses, no  bottom  is  found  between  the  larger  islands  of  the 
group,  nor  on  cither  side  cast  or  west  of  them. 

The  year,  as  in  most  tnipical  climates,  may  be  simply  di- 
vided into  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  tho  wet,  yet  sutticient 
variation  exists  to  mark  the  four  seasons  of  more  temperate 
regions.  The  spring  may  be  said  to  coinmoncx*  with  April, 
when  a bright  and  beautiful  verdure,  with  a rapid  and  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  make  tlieir  appearunre ; and  during  the 
month  of  May,  gentle  showers  (as  compared  with  tlie  autum- 
nal rains)  (all  generally  every  day  about  noon  ami  break  up 
with  thunder-storms.  From  May  till  Ortuber,  the  tropical 
summer  reigns  in  full  glory  ; and  beforo  tho  sea-breeze  or 
trade-wind  seU  in.  tlie  heat  is  scarcely  supportable.  This 
refreshing  wind,  whose  advance  is  visible  over  the  sea  for 
some  time  before  it  reaches  the  shore,  begins  between  10 
and  11  in  the  forenoon,  and  blows  with  great  regularity,  in- 
creasing in  force  till  about  3 in  tho  afternoon,  and  then  dies 
away  entirely  about  sunset  Thu  medium  height  of  the 
thermometer  at  this  wason  is  about  60°.  The  nights  are 
transcendently  beautiful  and  tempered  by  a land-wind, 
which  (especially  in  the  mountainous  islands)  blows  gently 
off  the  shore  from  about  10  till  daylight.  With  October 
commence  the  autumnal  rains,  when  tho  water  literally 
pours  down  in  torrents,  from  60  to  6a  cubic  inclies  being 
about  the  medium  for  seasonable  years,  but  at  Hurbudoes  in 
1764  no  less  than  87‘1  cubic  inches  was  ascertained  to 
have  fallen.  This  continues  till  the  middle  of  December, 
between  which  lime  and  April,  which  is  in  fact  the  winter, 
serene  and  pleasant  weather  prevails  with  a reduced  tem- 
perature. Ine  climate,  more  especially  of  the  Greater  An- 
tilles. is  justly  considered  unhealthy  ; the  yellow  fever  rages 
as  an  epidemic  with  great  violence,  and  carries  off  annually 
numbers  ofEuropeans,  nordo  tho  native  negroes  themselves 
altogether  escape  its  fatal  effects. 

Most  of  tho  islands  produce  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton ; 
many  tobacco  and  cocoa ; and  some  indigo,  lignum  vitm. 
pimento,  &c.,  which,  with  rum  and  molasses,  constituto 
their  commerce  with  the  mother  countries  ; in  return  they 
take  articles  of  luxury  and  plantation  stores.  Tho  laud 
is  cultivated  entirely  by  tlie  latour  of  slaves,  who  form  mure 
than  four-fiAhs  of  the  whole  population. 

The  Lesser  Antilles  have  little  communication  w ith  the 
other  islands  owing  to  tlie  great  difficulty  of  returning ; in- 
deed only  very  fast  vessels  can  work  their  way  hack  against 
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the  wind  and  current.  The  intercourse  between  themselves 
is  partly  carrie<l  on  in  small  vessels  called  droggen. 

The  islands  under  tho  British  dominion  have  their  own 
colonial  governments,  consisting  of  an  elective  legislative 
assembly,  who  onset  all  local  laws  for  the  internal  regula- 
tion of  their  respective  islands,  subject,  however,  to  the  veto 
of  a governor  appointed  by  the  rrovni.  St.  Lucia  and 
Trinidad  have  no  legislative  assembly,  but  are  administered 
by  resident  governors,  acting  under  Uie  orders  of  the  Colo- 
nial Sccrctaj^  in  England.  Those  belonging  to  foreign 
powers  ans  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  states  to  which  they 
; belong. 

The  tides  are  irregular  and  uncertain,  varying  much  in 
the  different  islands;  for  instance,  at  Jamaica  the  rise  is 
scarcely  perceptible,  amounting  at  the  maximum  to  eight 
inches,  while  at  Trinidad  it  reaches  six  feet  Tho  tlood  sots 
to  tho  eastward,  but  on  the  open  shore  its  effects  ore  coun- 
teracted by  the  current  which  sets  through  the  whole  group 
to  the  westward. 

Having  thus  given  a slight  sketch  of  the  general  cha- 
racter and  appearance  of  ibis  archipelago,  wo  refer  to  other 
parts  of  this  work  for  a more  particular  description  of  tlie 
islands  which  compose  the  group.  (Edwards's 
West  Indies;  Purdv’s  Colombian  A'afi^a/or.) 

ANTlLOGARll'HM,  as  used  in  this  country,  means  the 
number  to  the  logarithm.  Thus,  in  Brigg's  system,  100  is 
the  antilogarithm  of  (2.  because  2 is  the  loganthm  of  100. 
We  have  introduced  this  term,  because  the  French  F.ncyclo- 
peedia,  fuUowcd  by  Dr.  Hutton,  have  defined  the  word  to 
mean  what  is  more  usually  called  the  complement  of  the 
logarithm,  viz.,  the  remainder  pnxluccd  by  subtiwcting  the 
logarithm  from  the  next  liigliur  term  in  the  series,  1,  10. 
100.  &c.  This  is  not  the  most  commonly  received  meaning 
of  the  word  in  this  country. 

It  is  becoming  usual  to  express  the  number  to  a logarithm 
by  writing  the  logarithm  in  brackets.  There  is,  however, 
another  notation  much  more  consistent  with  received  sym- 
bols. In  tho  same  manner  as  sin"*  stands  for  the  ang/a 
whose  sine  is  r,  log^’x  should  mean  the  number  whose 
logarithm  it  x.  Tlius,  we  might  write  either 
log  1 00  = 2 
or  1 00  » log"  *2 

ANTI-MILO.  [See  Mklos.] 

ANTIMONY,  a metal  sometimes  chilled  regulut  of  anti- 
mony to  distinguish  it  from  crude  antimony,  tho  name  by 
which  the  sulphurct  is  sometimes  called.  Antimony  was 
probably  known  early  in  the  Aftecntb  century;  it  occurs, 
though  rarely,  iiatiie,  and  is  gencmlly  procured  from  the 
sulphurct,  which  is  the  only  abundant  ore  of  the  metal. 
When  this  is  heated  in  contact  with  iron,  the  sulphur,  on 
account  of  its  greater  affinity  for  that  mclal.  is  separated  by 
it  from  the  antimony,  which  is  conscqucnlly  reduced  to  tho 
metallic  state.  Thus  procured,  however,  it  is  not  pure,  but 
it  may  be  rendered  so  by  mixing  it,  when  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  peroxide  of  anti- 
mony (anlimonic  arid) : the  oxygen  supplii^  by  this,  during 
fusion,  oxidizes  and  separates  tho  metals  mixed  with  the 
antimony,  which  then  remains  in  a pure  state. 

The  properties  of  antimony  are  as  follows  its  colour  is 
silver  white,  lustre  considerable,  ;ind  the  fracture  One  lami 
nated  when  pure  ; but  the  antimony  of  commerce  is  broad 
laminated.  When  slowly  cooled  after  fusion,  it  crystallizes 
in  the  octahedron  or  its  varieties;  it  is  brittle  and  casiiy 

S'wdcred.  Bris'^on  states  the  spcciflc  gravity  to  be  6‘702, 
r.  Thomson.  6'43C,  and  Hatchett  found  the  antimony  of 
commerce  to  ^ 6*712.  When  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  this 
metal  tarnishes,  but  docs  not  oxidize  ; if  kept  uuder  water  it 
suffers  no  change ; at  a red  heat  it  melts,  and,  according  to 
Berzelius,  when  subjected  to  a white  beat,  it  volatilizes  and 
distils.  Thenard,  however,  asserts  that  it  is  not  vaporized 
even  at  an  intense  white  heat. 

Oxygen  and  Antimony  may  be  combined  in  several  modes 
and  in  different  proportions,  forming  the  protoxide  or  scs- 
quioxide,  tho  dcutoxide  or  ontimonious  acid,  and  the  per- 
oxide or  antiinonic  acid.  If  the  metal  be  heated  in  the  open 
air,  it  unites  with  oxygen,  and  tho  oxido  formed  rising  in  a 
white  vapour,  and  condensing  in  brilliant  white  crystals,  was 
formerly  called  argetitine  fintcert  of  antimony.  When  the 
heat  is  raised  to  whiteness,  and  the  metal  suddenly  stirred, 
it  bums,  producing  the  same  oxide;  when  also  steam  is 
passed  over  ignited  ontiraony  in  a tube,  it  is  decomposed 
with  explosion,  oxide  of  antimony  being  formed.  According 
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to  BcrteHui,  the  oxkle  of  antimony  ubtained  by  the  above 
processes  consists  of  nearly 

Three  atoms  of  oxygen  8x3=  24  or  1^  atom  =12 

Two  atoms  of  antimony  64x2=128  ..  I » =64 

Atomic  weight  152  Comoining  weight  76 
It  is  therefore  a sesquioxide.  The  most  convenient  method 
of  preparing  this  oxide  is  to  dissolve  sulphurct  of  antimony, 
reduced  to  powder,  in  muriatic  acid ; sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  evolve«l,  and  a colourless  solution  of  nuiriote  or  chloride  of 
apljmony  is  obtained  : when  water  is  oddctl  to  this,  submu« 
Hate  of  antimony  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  a very  white 
powder,  from  which  the  muriatic  acid  may  be  separateil  by 
iioaiing  it  in  a solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  A frer  wash- 
ing and  drying,  a dingv  white  powder  remains,  which  is  the 
protoxide  or  sesquioxide  in  a state  of  purity.  This  oxide  is 
insoluble  in  water,  hut  dissolved  by  nilute  nitric  acid,  and 
by  strong  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  antimonious  acid. 
Muriatic  acid  also  readily  takes  it  up:  the  same  effect  is 
produced  by  bitartratc  of  potash,  and  tW  solution  on  cooling 
deposits  octahedral  crystals,  which  have  been  long  known 
and  employed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  /arfar  emetir, 
or  /urfariz^d  an/tmony.  It  is  soluble  also  in  the  alkalis, 
potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  ; if  the  submuriate  precipitated 
(i^  water  be  mixed  with  potash,  a portion  of  tne  oxide  is 
dissolved,  the  greater  pert,  however,  diminishes  rapidly  in 
volume,  and  is  reduced  to  a fine  greyish  crystalline  powder, 
which  is  a neutral  compound  of  the  oxide  and  potash,  and 
is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
this  oxide  acts  as  a base  with  acids,  and  as  an  acid  with 
some  bases.  It  operutes  violently  as  an  cmolic,and  though 
now  seldom  use>l  as  siu-h  by  itself,  it  is  the  basis  of  all 
emetic  untimonial  preparations. 

.^ntimoniou4  And.  This  acid,  sometimes  called  d^ut- 
ojHde  o/ antimony,  may  \>e  \*mc\irvd  by  oxidizing  antimony 
by  acting  upon  it  with  nitric  acid,  this  yielding  oxygen  ; the 
mass  is  to  evaporated  to  dry  ness  an^  calcined.  Its  colour 
is  white,  but  it  is  yellowish  when  hot.  According  to  Berze- 
lius it  is  composed  of  nearly 

Two  atoms  of  oxygen  8 x 2 = 16 

One  atom  of  antimony  = 64 

Atomic  weight  SO 

This  acid  is  neither  fusiblo  nor  volatile  at  a red  heat ; the 
only  change  which  it  suffers  by  it  is  that  of  being  ]os.s 
soluble  in  acids,  and  combining  less  readily  with  bases. 
When  heated  with  charcoal,  it  is  not  easily  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  as  the  oxide.  Its  saline  compounds  arc  termed 
anlimonilfs,  as  antimonite  of  pota.sh,  &c. ; if  it  be  fused 
with  this  alkali  the  salt  formed  dissolves  in  water,  from 
which  the  acids  throw  down  a white  precipitate  of  antimo* 
niout  ackh  combined  with  water ; in  this  state  it  reddens 
litmus  paper,  like  other  acids,  but  if  the  water,  which 
amounts  to  5*26  per  cent.,  be  expelled  by*  beat,  it  no  longer 
acU  as  an  acid  upon  vegetable  blues.  It  is  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid,  but  slightly  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  antimonites  are  not  an  important  class  of  salts. 

Antimonic  Acid  is  the  peroxide  of  antimony.  This  acid  is 
prepared  by  beating  fxiwdered  antimony  in  aoua  regia;  the 
solution  Li  to  bo  evaporated  to  dryness,  ana  the  residue 
treated  with  nitric  acid  ; it  is  to  be  again  heated,  but  not  to 
itxlness,  to  expel  the  nitric  acid.  The  unlimonic  acid  then 
remains  in  the  form  of  a pale  yellow  powder.  It  is  composed 
of  nearly 

Kive  atoms  of  oxygen  8x5=  40  nr  2^  atoms  =20 

Two  atoms  of  antimony  64x2  = 128  „ 1 .,  =64 

Atomic  weight  168  Combining  weignt  84 
Iti  action  on  the  animal  economy  is  but  slight.  Antitnonic 
acid  is  precipitated  by  water  fmm  solution  in  aqua  regia,  in 
the  state  of  white  hydrate,  and  when  thus  combined  with 
wator,  it  acts  like  other  acids  upon  vegetable  blues.  The 
water  amounts  to  5 ' 09  per  cent.,  and  is  cxjiclled  by  a gentle 
heat  ^ the  acid  then  becomes  yellow  and  ceases  to  redden 
vegetable  blues.  This  acid  may  be  procured  by  detonating 
a mixture  of  one  part  of  powdered  antimony  with  four  parts 
of  nitre,  water  added  to  the  residue  dissolics  the  antimo- 
nite of  potash  formed,  and  nitric  arid  poured  into  the  solu- 
tion combines  with  the  potash  and  precipitates  the  acid  m 
the  state  of  hydrate. 


Antimonic  acid  is  tasteless  and  insoluble  in  water;  it 
does  not  decompose  the  alkalinc^carbonates  in  the  moist 
wav.  but  when  heated  with  them  it  combines  with  the  alkali 
and  expels  the  carbonic  acid. 

When  antimonic  acid  is  subjected  to  a strong  red  beat,  it 
loses  oxygen  and  is  rcducefl  to  antimonious  acid,  like  which, 
it  has  but  little  medicinal  power.  Neither  antimonic  add 
qor  the  antimonites  are  much  employed. 

Neither  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  nor  carlxm  combine  with  an- 
timony. 

Chlorine  and  Antimony  unite  to  form  two  compounds, 
viz.,  tho  proto  or  sesqui-chloridc  and  the  pcrchloride. 

The  sevjuichloride  has  long  been  known  under  the  name 
of  butter  ({f  antimony ; it  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  one 
part  of  antimony  with  two  ports  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
(corrosive  sublimate)  and  subjcriing  the  mixture  to  heat  in 
a retort.  By  the  action  of  the  heat  the  antimony  takes 
chlorine  from  the  mercury,  and  the  cliloride  of  antimony 
being  volatile  distils  and  has  tho  following  properties  ; — it  is 
u soft  and  nearly  colourless  solid ; at  a nuxlerate  heat  it 
liquefies,  and  it  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air  ; when  mixed 
with  water  it  suffers  docomposition.  ond  tho  results  are, 
muriatic  acid,  the  greater  part  of  which  remains  in  solution, 
and  a white  powder,  which  is  a compound  of  protoxide  of 
antimony  ana  a small  portion  of  muriatic  acid ; it  is  the 
submuriate  of  antimony,  formerly  employed  In  mcslicine 
under  the  name  of  pitlvit  ,,4/^aro/(i.  It  is  dissolved  by 
htrong  muriatic  acid  ; and  by  nitric  acid  the  protoxide  of 
anitmnnv  is  converted  into  antimonious  acid.  It  has  been 
I already  mentioned,  that  when  this  subinuriate  is  heated 
w ith  a dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the  muriatic 
arid  is  separated  and  protoxide  of  antimony  remains.  The 
same  chloride  may  also  l>e  procured  by  throwing  powdered 
antimony  into  a jar  containing  chlorine  gas  ; the  antimony 
burns  during  combination  witli  the  chlorine. 

It  appean  to  be  composed  very  nearly  of 
Three  atoms  of  chlorino  36x.3=108  or  1 4 atom  = 54 
Two  atoms  of  antimony  64X2=128  „ I C4 

Atomic  weight  ....  236  1 18 

Perrkloride  of  Antimony  is  formed  by  passing  dr)’  chlo- 
rine gss  over  heated  antimony.  The  antimony  bums  vividly, 
and  a volatile  liquid  distils  which  is  the  perchloride  of  anti- 
mony. It  is  a colourless  or  slightly  Yellow  fluid,  has  a 
strung  disagreeable  smell,  and  omits  white  fumes.  It  at- 
tracts moisture  from  the  air,  and  when  mixed  with  water  it 
is  decomposed,  and  converted  into  muriatic  arid  and  anti- 
monic acid.  It  is  composed  of 

Five  atoms  of  chlorine  36x5  = 180  or  2|  atoms  = 90 
Two  atoms  of  antimony  64x2  = 128  „ 1 „ =64 

Atomic  W'eigbt  . . . . 308  154 

Bromine  and  Antimony  form  bromide  of  antimony ; theae 
substances  combine  with  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat, 
and  the  compound,  being  volatile,  is  easily  proexued  by  dis- 
tillation. At  common  temperatures  it  is  solid,  colouriesa, 
crystallizes  in  needles,  atlrar.U  moisture  from  the  air,  and  is 
decomposed  by  water.  It  melts  at  about  206°  Fahrenheit, 
and  boils  at  518°.  It  is  composed  of  64  *3  of  bromine  and 
35*7  of  antimony.  Iodine  also  combines  with  antimony  to 
form  an  iodide:  it  consists  nf  74 * 7 iodine,  and  25*3  anti- 
mony. But  neither  this  nor  the  bromide  is  applied  to  any 
use. 

Suiphur  and  Antimony  combine  to  form  several  com- 
pounds : the  first  to  be  notic.ed  is  a native  compound,  fre- 
quently callo<l  orude  antimony,  which  is  the  principal  ore 
of  (he  metal.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  earth  : rt 
is  of  a lead  grey  colour,  possessing  considerable  splendour, 
and  is  met  with  compact,  in  acieular  crystals,  and  in  rhombic 
prisms  of  considerable  size  and  varioitsly  modified : when  it 
is  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  melts  without  decomposition  and 
crystallizes  in  striated  masses.  It  is  decomposed  by  nitric 
acid,  which,  wl>en  strong,  converts  the  antimony  into  anti- 
monioits  acid,  and  when  dilute  into  protoxide.  Muriatic 
acid,  when  concentrated  and  hot,  decomposes  it,  dissolving 
the  antimony  and  evolving  sulphurettea  hydrogen  gas  <w 
great  purity.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of 
Three  atoms  of  sulphur  16x3=  48  or  1 1 atom  = 24 
Two  atoms  of  antimony  64x2  = 128  „ I » =64 

Atomic  weight  . . . .176 
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It  u tharefore  a Mtquiuilphuret.  It  is  much  employed  in 
prepfthng  metullic  eiuimony,  glass  of  entimony,  crocus  of 
antimony.  James's  powder,  and  some  preparations  in  the 
London  and  other  pharmacopeias. 

The  scsquUulphuret  of  antimony  may  be  formed  artifi- 
cially by  fusing  together  a mixture  of  sulphur  and  antimony ; 
it  has  the  colour  and  lustre  of  the  native  sulphurft.  When 
also  a current  of  sulpburretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  into 
a solution  of  antimony,  of  tartar  emetic  for  example,  an 
orange  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  which  appears  to  be  a 
compound  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  water ; and  when 
the  water  is  expelled,  it  has  the  usual  appearance  of  sulphuret 
of  antimony.  It  may  be  here  observi^  tliat  the  formation  of 
(bis  colour^  precipitate  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  pre« 
sence  of  antimony. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Ru<^  that  a bisul* 
huret  of  antimony  may  bo  formed  by  passing  sulphuretted 
ydrogen  gas  into  a muriatio  solution  of  antimonious  aoid  t 
and  also  a persulpburet.  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen upon  antiiuunic  acid.  Tlieee.  however,  are  unimportant 
compounds. 

Sesquisulpnuret  of  antimony  is  soluble  in  a hot  solution 
of  potash  or  soda;  on  cooling,  an  orange-red  substance  is 
deposited,  railed  Kernw  mineral ; this  was  formerly  much 
used  in  medicine.  When  an  acid  is  added  to  the  remaining 
cold  solution,  a further  portion  of  a similar  precipitate  is 
formed : this  U sometimes  called  tlie  gulden  sulfJiuTet  qf 
aniimoHj^.  and  in  the  London  Pharmaoopceia,  eulphuretum 
antimomi  prrtcipitatwn.  These  substances  appear  to  con- 
sist of  sulphuret  and  protoxide  of  antimony  combined  with 
water. 

The  only  .salt  of  antimony,  stricUy  speaking,  of  any  great 
importance,  is  the  double  tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony, 
usually  termed  tartar  emetic,  or  tartarised  antimony. — the 
anttmonium  tartarizatum  of  the  London  Phormaoopaia. 
Various  processes  have  been  proposecl  for  preparing  it : the 
London  College  directs  gUut  of  antimuny  (which  is  the 
protoxide  of  th»  metal,  mixed  with  some  sulphuret  and  silic.a, 
prepared  by  roasting  sulphuret  of  antimony)  to  be  boiled  in 
water,  wiili  an  equal  weight  of  bitartrale  of  potash  (cream  of 
tartar).  The  excess  of  acid  in  this  salt  dissolves  the  protox- 
ide, and  a double  tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony  ia  fomtedi 
which  cry  stallizes  in  octabeurons.  Of  all  tlie  preparations 
of  antimuny  this  is  the  most  valuable.  According  to  Or. 
Thomson,  it  consists  of  one  atom  of  tartrate  of  potzuih  » IM. 
one  atom  of  bitartrate  of  antimony  and  two  atoms 

of  water  * 18 : its  nturoic  weight  is  coos«(|uently  350.  Tlie 
Pbarmaropuiias  also  contain  a preparation  in  imitation  of 
James's  powder,  culled  puloie  onHaonialu  ; they  are  both 
inert  mixtures  either  of  antimonious  or  antimemk:  acid  and 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Antimony  is  susceptible  of  combining  with  all  metals.  It 
makes  them  very  brittle ; and  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  gold,  a thousandth  part  of  antimony  rendering  it  unfit 
for  the  uses  to  which  it  U generally  applied. 

The  principal  alloys  of  antimony  are  that  with  lead,  em- 
ployed as  type  metal,  and  the  alloy  of  antimony  and  tin, 
used  for  plates  on  which  music  is  engraved. 

ANTitejNY  (MEDICAL  USES  OF).  Though  the  in- 
troduction of  antimony  into  the  number  of  medicinal  agents 
w&s  very  violently  opposed,  and  even  decroes  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  were  passed  against  its  use,  it  is  now  justly 
regarded  as  a most  valuable  remedy  in  many  diseases. 
A«  antimony  cannot  produoo  any  effect  on  the  human 
system,  unless  when  so  prepared  as  to  be  ospable  of  decom- 
position by  the  fluids  of  the  body,  the  tartarised  form, 
Iwing  the  roost  soluble,  has  properly  tupenoded  the  uthera 
Its  action  varies  according  to  the  dose,  tho  mode  of 
administration,  and  the  state  of  the  system  when  it 
is  exhibited.  In  very  small  doses,  it  seams  to  inoreaso 
the  activitv  of  the  function  of  secretion,  particularly  of 
the  mucous  membranes;  hence  it  oocasions  a flow  of 
tbm  fluid  from  these  surfaces,  which  form  tlie  inner  luting 
of  the  lungs,  and  intestinal  canal ; and  also  an  increased 
action  of  the  skin,  and  flow  of  perspiration,  if  the  patient  be 
kept  warm.  In  a larger  dose  it  causes  vomiting,  with  all 
the  phenomena  uf  that  action  ; and  from  being  commonly 
employed  for  this  purpose,  it  is  designated  Kmetic  Tartor. 
Compared  with  oiner  emetics  it  ro%y  be  said  to  bo  distin- 
guished by  the  ease  with  which  it  causes  vomiting,  as  well 
as  by  the  oartainty,  though,  in  this  latter  respect,  it  is  sur- 
pasMKl  by  sulpliate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol).  It  rosy  be  given 
to  persons  of  any  age,  except  to  very  young  obildreo,  Ibr 


whom  ipeoaeoanba  wine  is  prefbrable.  It  ougbt  not  to  be 
iven  in  cases  of  poisoning,  for  reasons  stated  under  the 
ead  Aktidotkb,  and  least  of  all  should  it  be  given  in 
cases  of  narcotic  poisons,  since  in  large  doses  it  is  itself  a 
pouoQ,  unless  vomiting  take  place;  and  as,  by  narcotic 
poisons,  the  sensibility  or  the  stomach  is  so  lowered  or  de- 
stroyed as  not  to  occasion  the  rejection  of  anything  receiied 
into  it,  the  impropriety  of  exhibiting  tartar  emetic  in  such 
eases  is  manifSMt.  From  the  extremely  small  quami^  of 
this  substance  which  is  sufficient  to  occasion  vomiting, 
there  is  one  state  in  which  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  every 
other  means  of  oausing  vomiting.  By  whate\er  channel 
tartar  emetic  is  introduced  into  the  system,  it  invariably 
excites  the  stomach  to  perform  the  not  of  vomiting,  unless 
the  person  be  in  a state  of  insensibility  or  coma  a solu- 
tion of  two  grains  of  it,  in  three  ounces  of  warm  distilled 
water,  may,  bv  a skilful  operator,  be  injected  into  a vein, 
when  the  gullet  is  obstructed  by  any  extraneous  body 
lodged  in  it.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  sumetiraes  tried 
in  tetanus,  or  lock-jaw,  when  the  teeth  are  so  firmly 
elenobed  together,  that  nothing  can  be  made  to  pass  them. 

As  tartarised  antimony  is  decomposed  l>y  most  bitter  or 
astringent  vegetables,  which  contain  tannin,  (except  oak- 
bark,)  and  an  insoluble,  and  consequently  an  inert,  tannate 
of  the  protoxide  of  antimony  is  thereby  produced,  such  vege- 
tables, in  the  form  of  infusion,  decoction,  or  tincture,  furnish 
the  best  antidote  in  cases  of  over  dose,  or  poisoning  by  this 
article,  should  it  not,  by  inducing  vomiting,  prove  its  own 
antidote.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  should  administer 
deooctkm  or  tinctureof  yellow  cinchona  bark,  or,  when  these 
cannot  be  easily  proout^,  a strong  infusion  of  ten. 

Employed  in  sppre^riate  doses,  its  action  as  an  emetic 
is  seldom  violent,  while  it  certainly  acts  more  powerfiilly 
than  other  emetics  in  promoting  the  secretion  of  the 
fluidi  of  the  stomach,  os  well  as  of  tho  bile  and  pancreatic 
juiee,  with  those  of  the  lungs,  and  indeed  all  tlie  secre- 
tions external  as  well  internal.  Now,  as  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  aeeretions  is  one  of  the  mmt  common  occur- 
rences in  the  early  stage  of  fever,  and  the  restoration,  and 
impruved  character  of  these,  one  of  the  mo»t  favourable 
sttnis  of  its  abatement,  antimony  is  employed  with  great 
aoiantage  in  the  treatment  of  ferer.  and  it  cannot  be  used 
too  early.  Indeed  many  a fbver  is  stopped  or  prevented  by 
the  employment  of  this  or  some  other  emetic,  as  ipeca- 
ouanha,  upon  the  first  intimation  of  the  disease  being  felt. 
It  is  also  suited  to  the  beginning  of  each  paroxysm  of  inter- 
mittent or  remittent  fisieiw  (see  Anus).  It  may  also  be 
advantageously  given  about  the  period  of  the  expected  crisis 
in  continued  fever.  When  tlio  disease  is  of  a highly  in- 
ttammatory  type,  it  should  be  combined  with,  cwfollowod  by  , 
saline  medicines,  but  when  there  is  great  depression  of  the 
vital  powers,  as  in  typhus,  tho  salinea  must  bo  soon  laid 
aside,  and  stimulating  medicines  cautiously  substituted. 

Antimony  is  also  us^  in  some  eruptive  or  exanthematous 
fevers,  such  as  measles  and  soarlot  fever,  being  less  suited 
for  those  in  which  the  eraption  is  of  a vesicular  or  pustular 
oharacter.  and  which  affect  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin. 
(See  Craigie's  PaiMologieai  Anatomy.)  Antimony  is  well 
suited  for  rheumatic  fever  and  erysipelas,  as  in  these  dis- 
eases the  liver  is  deranged,  and  fUmishes  an  unhetiUhv 
biliary  secretion.  It  is  also  useful  in  what  arc  snmotimes 
termed  muoous  and  bilious  Ibvers,  which  are  attended  with 
very  depraved  secretions  fhim  the  intestinal  canal,  which 
may  be  removed  and  improved  by  reposted  small  doses  of 
an  antimonial. 

It  is  also  in  daily  use  fbr  the  eure  of  catarrhal  affections, 
i.e.  colds  affecting  the  mueoua  membrane  ef  the  lungs. 

Tartrate  of  antimony,  when  intended  to  act  as  an  emetic, 
is  generally  given  in  the  dose  of  a quarter  or  half  a grain 
dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  repeated  every  ten  or  twenty 
minutes  till  vomiting  occur:  but  when  merely  intended  to 
cause  nausea,  or  to  act  gently  on  the  secretions  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  of  the  lungs  or  that  of  the  skin,  it  is  given 
in  even  smaller  doses,  and  at  the  inten*al  of  two,  four,  or 
six  hours.  Lately,  bowevar,  a mode  of  employing  it  in 
much  larger  and  more  frequent  doses  has  been  practised 
with  marked  benefit  in  several  diseases  of  an  infiamroatory 
character,  particularly  in  pneumonia,  or  intLimmatinn  of  the 
lungs.  According  to  this  plan,  from  two  to  three  grains 
dissolved  in  water,  are  givon,  and  repeated  every  two  hours 
or  sri,  for  a considerable  time,  even  for  two  or  three 
days.  The  early  doses  cause  vomiting  and  purring,  but 
these  effects  som  cease  to  appear,  while  the  pulse  is  found  to 
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btv«  ftllen  to  fifty  beau,  or  even  less,  in  a minute.  When  ’ 
pur&ued  with  caution  and  managed  >kilfuMy,  it  often  enables 
us  to  overcome  the  disease ; and  to  di»peuse  wilh  the  re- 
moval of  so  much  blood  from  tlie  system,  as  might  other- 
wise have  been  necessary.  It  ought  not  to  be  tiied,  how- 
ever, if  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  bo  in  a state 
of  irritation  nr  subacute  intlammation.  a condition  which 
often  occurs  during  pneumonia.  This  state  of  the  stomach 
must  be  removed  by  general  or  local  means  before  we 
venture  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  antimony. 

This  plan  of  administering  tartar  emetic  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  originated  with  the  Italian  physicians  RWiri 
and  Tomroasini;  but  whatever  merit  it  possesses  is  justly 
(lue  to  Dr.  Marryat  of  Brislol,  who  proposed  it  in  1790, 
many  years  before  its  employment  in  Italy. 

Tartrate  of  nniiinony  is  applied  externally  as  an  oint- 
meut  and  plaster ; and  in  cither  way  it  excites  an  action  ol  the 

fai  t,  leading  to  the  formation  of  u vesicular  eruption,  simi- 
ar  to  that  of  vaccinia  or  cow-pux  ; and  it  is  i.-onsoqucntly 
iisutl  as  a means  of  counterorritation,  often  with  great 
advantage.  The  ointment  and  plaster  may  be  prepaid  of 
dilferent  degrees  of  strenutli,  Imt  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
make  them  too  sti'ong,  as  the  antimony  may  be  absorbed 
from  the  ulcerated  surface,  and  produce  violent  vumiiing, 
which  in  some  cases  has  been  so  serious  os  to  cause  death. 

ANTINO'MIANS,  from  the  Greek,  signifies  against  the 
law.  It  is  applied  by  theoh»gians  to  those,  if  any  there  be, 
who  hold  that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  disjicnses  with,  and 
renders  unnecessary,  so  far  as  u future  slate  is  cuncomeil. 
the  observance  of  mondity  and  the  performance  of  good 
works.  We  say,  if  any  there  be.  because  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  accounts  of  earlier  untinomians  contain 
much  exacgeraiion,  and  that  there  never  was  any  body  of 
men.  worthy  to  be  called  a sect  by  numbers  and  duration, 
a’hich  professed  the  above  opinion. 

So  far  us  avowed  abandonment  of  morals,  wc  find  various 
nutinomian  sects  in  the  first  three  centuries;  but  the 
name  was  first  applied  to  the  followers  of  John  ACTicola, 
a townsman  and  contemporary  of  Luther,  born  at  Isleben 
in  Saxony.  His  opinions  had  the  tendency  above  mentionod, 
ami  wero  attacked  by  Luther,  who.  with  the  assistance 
of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  obliged  him  to  publish  a re- 
tractation. It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  Baylc  points 
out  (in  the  article  UUbienn)  the  exaggerations  which  have 
been  mode  of  Agricula  s opinions  and  theic  source,  and  that 
Agriculn  himself  was  employed  with  others  in  drawing  up 
the  interim,  a provisional  confession  of  faith,  promulgated  by 
the  umperor  Charles  V..  at  Augsburg,  in  1 5-1  b,  which  Dupin 
(und  cutbolic  writers  are,  in  gener^,  fair  judges  betwoen 
one  protestant  and  another)  admits  to  be  perfectly  orthodox 
on  the  article  of  justification. 

This  sect  has  obtained  very  little  notice  from  continental 
writer.^,  and  its  followers  appear  rather  to  have  been  distri- 
butcil  among  other  persuasions.  The  assembly  of  divines 
•n  1 643  condemned  several  writings  which  appeared  to  them 
antinomian  ; and  the  parliament  in  1648,  in  what  ought  to 
l^e  called  the  Presbyterian  persecution  act,  among  other 
provisions,  enacted  that  any  one  convicted,  on  the  oaths  of 
two  witnesses,  of  maintaining  that  the  moral  law  of  the  Ten 
('ninmandmcDts  is  iio  rule  for  Christians,  or  that  a believer 
need  not  repent  or  pray  for  pardon  of  sin,  should  publicly 
retract, or,  on  his  refusal,  lie  imprisoned  till  he  found  sureties 
tlial  he  would  no  more  maintain  the  same. 

The  little  importance  of  this  sect  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  dwell  further  upon  its  history ; but  as  the  name,  like 
nthers,  is  bandied  amiut  as  a term  of  reproach  by  many  who 
flo  not  understand  its  meaning,  we  cite  from  an  old  English 
account  of  sects  s«>me  of  the  peculiar  opinions  which  were 
called  antinomian  by  Iho  orthodox,  before  the  revolution  of 
1088.  The  source  of  the  whole  is  the  List  of  Heresies  of 
Pontanus;  certainly  not  a work  to  trust  to  in  any  other 
respect  than  a.n  showing  what  opinions  it  pleased  some  to 
attribute  to  others. 

Pnmebeia,  See.,  by  Alexander  Ross,  sixth  edition.  169.1. 
' Tlie  antinomians  ore  so  called  from  their  opposing  and 
rejecting  of  thu  law,  which  they  say  is  of  no  use  at  all  under 
tl<c  Gospel,  neither  in  regard  to  direction,  nor  corrcciinn, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  read  or  taught  in  the  chun^b. 
They  say  that  good  works  do  neither  further,  nor  evil  works 
hinder,  salvation.  That  tho  child  of  God  could  no  moro  sin 
than  (Christ  could,  and  therefore  it  is  sin  in  him  to  o.<ik 
Pjsrdon  for  tin.  7'hat  murder,  adultery,  drunkenness,  are 
•ins  in  the  wicked,  but  not  in  the  children  of  grace,  nor 


doth  God  look  upon  them  as  sinners,  and,  consequently 
that  Abraham's  lying  and  dissembling  was  no  sin  in  hinu 
That  no  man  should  be  troubled  in  his  conscience  for  any 
sin.  That  no  Christian  should  bo  exhorted  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Christianity.' 

ANTl^OUS.  a native  of  Bilhynia,  and  favourite  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  the  extravagance  of  whose  attachment 
was  shown  by  the  institution  of  divine  houmirs  to  Aiitinous 
after  his  death.  Respecting  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  there  are  many  stories,  but  it  seems  generally  agreed 
that  he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile  while  Hadrian  wo*  in 
Egypt.  Thu  town  near  which  he  die<l  was  rebuilt  bv  the 
emperor,  and  called  Antinoe  at  Antinopofis,  instead  of  be»a, 
its  former  name.  Its  remains  exist  under  the  name  of 
£nson6.  A new  star  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  tho 
heavens,  which  was  called  the  soul  qf  Antinnus.  Oracles 
were  delivered  by  him,  which  must  be  taken  as  forgeries 
invented  by  Hadrian  himself,  or  acconling  to  his  order. 
That  courtiers  should  have  lent  their  countenance  to  this 
absurd  and  profane  homage,  in  compliment  to  their  master's 
weakness  and  blind  partiality,  may  easily  be  <‘rcditcd : but 
that  the  worship  of  this  new  divinity  should  have  outlived 
the  prince  who  established  it,  when  no  lotigcr  enforced 
either  by  interest  or  fear,  can  only  be  accountwl  for  by  the 
stubborn  creiluUty  of  a people  over  whom  suj>crsiition  had 
gained  the  ascendency.  It  still  prevoile<l  in  the  lime  of 
Valentinian:  but  it  was  turned  to  account  by  the  fathers 
of  the  Cliristiun  (diurch,  to  whom  it  furnished  an  argument 
against  the  pairun  system  of  wor-ship,  and  the  means  of 
I exposing  the  abauni  principles  of  their  religion.  Among 
j the  remaining  treasures  of  ancient  sculpture,  the  sUitucs  of 
Antinous,  nearly  as  numerous  a.s  those  of  the  Venus,  ami 
very  similar  to  each  otlicr,  rank  otnong  the  most  beautiful. 
That  originally  in  the  collection  of  Cardinal  Alexander 
Albani,  the  most  perfect  perhaps  of  those  executed  for  the 
Roman  nobles,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  court  to  the 
emperor,  is  u standing  figure  in  marble.  The  head  looks 
downwards,  with  a melancholy  expression,  which  they  all 
bear : the  hair  in  all  of  them  is  arrangi*d  in  the  some  manner, 
covering  the  forehead  nearly  as  low  as  the  eyebrows.  The 
busts  of  Antinous  are  also  very  fine.  (See  Xipfailinus: 
Bayle,  Diet.  Hist.,  and  the  authorities  thero  quoted ; also 
Winkclmann.  it.  p.  464,  &c.  French  trans.) 

ANTI'NOUS  (CoNSTKLLATioNS).  [Sec  AqriLA.] 

ANTIOCHEI'A  (‘Avtm»x««>,  coromorriy  called  AntiocU 
and  Antaki,  or  Antakieh,  a town  in  Syria  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  A»y>  the  antient  (Brontes,  36®  12^  N.  lat.,  .16®  12'  R 
long.,  forty-six  geographical  miles  west  of  Haleb  (Aleppo) 
and  twenty.fwo  due  south  ofScandcroon  or  Alexandretta 
on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name. 


Antioch  belongs  to  thu  Pasbalick  of  Haleb.  It  stands  in 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  which  hero  forms  a fertile  plain, 
about  ten  miles  long  and  fiveor  si.x  broad  (Brown).  On  the 
west  side  of  the  river  is  part  of  the  mountain-range  of  Ama- 
nus,  and  on  tho  cast,  to  the  south  of  Antioch  and  bordering 
close  ujinn  it,  is  the  northern  termination  of  the  mountains 
called  Jcbel  Akra,  the  antient  Casius.  The  river  at  Antioch 
is  from  lOU  to  15U  feet  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a substantial 
bridge.  The  Orontes  in  antient  times  was  navigated  up  to 
the  city,  a distance  of  about  twenty  geographical  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  might  again  lie  made  navigable  fur  sailing  boats 
if  cleared  out  lielow.  A large  part  of  thu  immense  walls  of 
antient  Antioch  still  remain,  but  authorities  vary  as  to  the 
circuit  enclosed  by  them.  Mr.  Buckingham  gives  them  a cir- 
cuit of  nearly  four  miles;  but  this  i.s  much  less  than  (he 
amount  assigned  by  antient  authorities.  They  run  along  (he 
river  on  the  N.W.,  ascend  the  steep  lull  on  the  S.W.,  on 
the  S.K.  run  along  its  summit,  and  on  the  N.E.  run  down 
the  hill  to  the  river.  The  walls  are  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
high,  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  flanked  by  numerous  square 
towers.  It  seems  not  unlikely,  from  tiro  quantity  of  Homan 
tiles  found  in  the  towers,  and  the  mode  of  their  dispositiop| 
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that  the  existing  walls  of  Antioch  are  cbieflf  Roman  work : 
possibly  (here  are  but  few  parts  of  the  original  walls  erected 
under  the  Seleucidso.  It  appears  indeed  moat  probable  that 
thu  present  walls  uro  those  which  were  erected  by  Justi* 
nian,  after  the  town  had  been  ruined  by  the  Persiana. 
Mr.  Buckingham  says  that  one  portion  of  the  wall  and 
towers  in  the  S.W.  quarter  ia  perfect 

Antioch,  though  fallen  its  antiont  importance,  ia 
still  one  of  the  large  towns  of  Syria : the  population  is  stated 
at  about  10,000,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  well  ascertained. 
It  has  no  good  public  buildings.  The  houses  are  chieHy 
built  of  stone,  pent*roofed,  and  covered  with  red  tiles.  The 
Htroets  are  narrow,  with  a raised  pavement  on  each  side  for 
foot  passengers.  The  bazars  are  numerous,  and  contain  a 
l^cxxl  supply  of  such  articles  os  ore  in  demand  in  the  country 
about  Antioch.  The  manufactures  of  the  place  are  coarse 
pottery,  cotton  cloth,  silk  tmst.  leather,  and  saddlery.  The 
language  of  the  Mohammedans  at  Antioch  ia  generally 
Tu^ish : there  are  a few  Christian  families  there,  and  some 
Jews.  The  air  of  Antioch  is  reputed  to  be  more  salubrious 
than  that  of  Haleb.  The  view  of  the  plain  of  Antioch  from 
the  towers  aboi'c  is  described  os  highly  interesting:  * The 
northern  pirtion  within  the  antient  walls  is  now  filled  u'ith 
une  extensive  wood  of  gardens,  chiefly  olive,  mulberry  and 
fig  trees:  and  along  the  winding  banks  of  the  river,  tall 
and  slender  poplars  arc  seen.*  (Buckingham.)  The  chief 
street  seems  to  nave  run  from  S.W.  to  N.K. ; following  its 
direction  towards  the  Bah  B<fulou»,  or  *gate  of  St.  Paul,’ 
which  leads  to  Aleppo,  a part  of  the  antient  pavement  is 
observ'ed.  and  on  the  right  of  the  road  within  the  enclosure, 
are  numerous  caves  or  excavations  in  the  hill,  which  appear 
to  have  been  the  antient  Necropolis  or  cemetery.  The 
remains  of  an  aqueduct  exist  to  the  south  of  the  city. 

Antiocheia  was  founded  by  Scleucus  Nicator,  and  re> 
ceived  its  name  from  his  father  Antiochus.  Antigonia, 
which  Antigonus  had  previously  built  near  the  site  of  the 
future  Antioch,  sunk  into  insignificance  and  disappeared 
before  the  city  of  Seleucus.  Antioch  became  the  residence 
uf  the  Syrian  monarchs,  and  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
world.  It  probably  grew  still  larger  under  Roman  dominion, 
when  it  was  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  the  seat 
of  pleasure,  and  the  centre  of'au  extensive  commerce. 
Strabo  (p.  760)  describes  Antioch  in  his  time  as  consisting 
of  four  distinct  quarters,  each  having  a wall  of  its  own.  and 
the  whole  surrounded  by  a common  wall.  These  quarters 
marked  the  successive  additions  that  the  city  received  from 
the  time  of  Seleucus  the  founder  to  Antiochus  Kpiphancs. 
The  geographer  says  it  was  little  inferior  in  extent  and 
wealth  to  Seleuceia  on  the  Tigris  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
Several  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  fund  of  spending  some 
tune  here,  in  a city  where  the  games  of  the  circus  and  the 
amusements  of  the  theatre  were  so  much  cherished  by  the 
]ircvailing  t'iste  of  the  inhabitants.  Under  Libanius,  a native 
of  the  place,  it  became  in  the  fourth  century  a celebrated 
school  of  rhetoric.  But  before  this  period  Antioch  had  also 
become  the  chief  station  of  theChristian  religion,  which  had 
been  finniy  established  here  by  Barnabas  and  Paul ; and 
here  we  are  told  (Acts  \i.  *2G)  that  the  name  of  Christians 
was  first  given  to  the  disciples. 

Antioch  continued  to  be  a city  of  great  importance,  not* 
withstanding  the  frequent  and  terrible  visitations  of  earth* 
({uakes,  till  Chosrocs,  the  Persian,  took  it  and  nearly  levelled 
it  with  the  ground.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian  and  again 
became  a considerable  place,  and  continued  so  till  the  time 
of  the  Cnisadcs.  to  which  epoch  some  assign  the  remains  uf 
a wiill  or  fort  on  the  hill  to  the  south  of  the  city.  Antioch, 
after  it  wa.s  taken  by  the  Crusaders  under  Godefloy  and 
Boemond,  (a.d.  1098.)  became  a Christian  principality  under 
the  European  conquerors  of  Syria.  The  sultan  Bibars,  in 
1269,  took  it  from  tbe  Christians  and  destroyed  its  churches. 
It  afterwards  passed  under  Turkish  dominion,  but  has  never 
recovered  its  commerce  and  importance,  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  Aleppo.  Mr.  Buckingham  says  that  the  Chris* 
tians  of  Antioch  have  not  at  present  a single  church,  and 
that  they  assemble  for  prayer  in  one  of  tbe  excavations 
mentions  above.  Antioch  was  taken  possession  of  by  Ibra* 
him  Pacha  Aug.  I,  1832,  but  wo.s  subsequently  rcstorvfl  to 
the  Porte. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Antioch  is  peculiarly  rieh  in 
medals  and  engraved  stones : great  numl^rs  have  been  col* 
lected  at  different  tiroes  after  the  earth  has  been  laid  bare 
by  heavy  rains  in  winter.  The  most  interesting  are  those 
«'f  the  Belcucidcp,  and  next  to  them,  those  of  the  period  of 


Julius  Cmar  and  Augustus : one.  of  the  date  of  Augustus,  is 
given  at  tbe  head  of  tnis  article.  Pbrenioian  coins  are  also 
found  in  great  quantities. 

Tbe  last  great  earthquake  at  Haleb,  in  1822,  extended 
also  to  Antioch  and  did  some  damage.  (See  Strabo : Man* 
nerl’s  Brown’s  Travfii;  Buckingham  s TVwpe/r 

among-  the  Arch  Tribee ; Journal  qf  BdwMtion,  No.  II.. 
p.  249:  /fineroirs,  &c.  Paris,  1816,  without  the  author’s 
name.) 

To  the  north*east  of  Aiitiocb  is  a small  lake,  called  An* 
takieh  or  Bahr  Agoul8,  which  communicates  with  the 
OaoNTSs. 

ANTIOCHEIA  of  Pisidia,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
Paul,  accompanied  by  Barnabas,  preached  the  Gospel 
(Acts  xiii.)  It  seems,  that  at  this  time  Antioch  bad  some 
Jews  among  its  population.  The  position  of  this  town  is 
not  accurately  kimwD,  unless  it  has  been  vciy  lately  disco* 
verod,  as  some  ioumals  inform  us.  (See  Strabo,  p.  ->77.) 

ANTrOCHUS,  a name  best  known  from  its  being  borne 
by  many  Syrian  monarchs  of  tbe  Selcucidan  dynasty;  but 
otherwise  not  uncommon  in  antient  history.  IrVe  shall  de- 
vote this  article  to  giving  a brief  sketch  of  tbe  history  of  the 
Syrian  enroire  under  these  princes. 

1.  ANtI'OCHUS,  sumaroed  Sotcr,  or  Presorver.  was 
the  son  of  Seleucus  Nicator.  who  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander raised  Syria  into  an  independent  kingdom  (see  Anti* 
ooNus).  There  is  a romantic  story  told,  how  he  fell  despe- 
rately sick  for  love  of  Stratonice,  his  father's  young  wife, 
tbe  daughter  of  Demetrius  PoUorcetes ; and  how  Seleucus, 
on  learning  the  cause  of  his  son's  disease,  resigned  her  to 
liim,  and  caused  them  to  be  crowned  king  am  queen  of 
Upper  Asia. 


Brit  Mtti.] 

Upon  tbo  murder  of  Seleucus,  while  engaged  in  his 
expmition  to  subdue  Macedonia,  ».c.  289,  Antiochus  suc- 
ce^cd  to  tbe  throne  and  reigned  nineteen  years,  during 
which  few  events  of  much  importance  occurred.  He  pro- 
secuted his  father’s  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia 
against  Antigonus  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius,  and  his  own 
brother-in-law ; but  the  dispute  was  accommodated  by  a 
marriage  between  Antigonus  and  Pbila,  daughter  of  Sc- 
leucuB  and  Stratonice,  in  consideration  of  which  the  Mace- 
donian prince  waa  allowed  to  retain  tbe  peaceable  possession 
of  his  throne.  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  also 
marrie<l  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus.  The  reign 
of  Antiochus  is  distinguished  by  his  wars  against  the  Gauls, 
who  had  crossed  into  Asia  and  obtained  a settlement  in  the 
rovince  nsmed  after  them  Galatia.  Issuing  thence  they 
arassed  the  neighbouring  provinces  with  predatorv’  excur- 
sions. until  Antiochus  defeated  them,  and  obtainea  the  ap- 
pellation of  Soter.  He  was  sub^uently  engaged  in  an  un- 
successful war  srith  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergarous.  Returning 
to  Antioch  he  found,  or  took,  occasion  to  put  to  death  one  of 
his  sons  charged  with  having  excited  disturbances  in  bis 
absence : the  other,  named  also  Antiochus,  ho  proclaimed 
king  of  Syria.  He  died  soon  after,  u.c.  261.  (Appian; 
Syriaca;  Justin,  book  xxvii. ; Anc.  Unit\  Hi*t.  vol.  viii.) 

II.  ANTPOCHUS,  sumamed  Theos,  or  God,  son  of  tho 
former,  succeeded  to  tbe  throne  upon  his  father's  death. 
His  reign  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  revolt  of  the  Par* 
thians,  b.c.  260,  under  Arsaoes,  who  succeeded  ultimately 
in  expelling  the  Macedonians,  and  thus  became  the  founder 
of  the  formidable  Parthian  empire.  The  remote  province  of 
Bactria.  and  others  lying  eastward  of  the  Tigris,  followed 
this  example:  and  Antiochus,  apprehensive  of  the  final  loss 
of  those  regions,  concluded  a treaty  of  peace  with  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  u.c.  262,  by  which  be  agreed  to  repudiate 
his  wife  I^odice,  and  to  marry  Berenice,  ilaughtor  of  tho 
king  of  Egypt,  settling  the  crown  upon  his  ohildren  by  the 
latter.  These  conditions  were  fulfilled : but  on  the  death  of 
^lemy,  two  years  afterwards,  Antiochus  restored 
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to  her  raniunl  tighu,  and  in  return  wai  pouanad  by  her.  | 
B c 847*  the  view  of  aecurin*  the  eucceieion  to  i»r  , 
eldest  son.  Scleucus  Callinicus.  He  left  another  wn  by  | 


eldest  son,  ocieucus  * — — • — ^ | 

her  Antiochus,  surnaraed  Hierax,  the  Hawk;  who  n»r  | 
several  vears  waged  war  with  hU  brother  Seleucus  for  the  l 
posaeation  of  Asi.  Minor,  but  being  anally  overthrown,  wiu  I 
to  fly  into  Egypt,  where  he  died  (See  Sehloeiier  a I 
Rmarktonthe  Reign  of  Ant  locAw  II,  UnwersaUatlontc/u 
Ueberticht,  &c.) 

in.  ANTrOCHUS,  sumamed  the  Great,  was  the  son 
of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  succeeded  hU  brother  Seleucus 
Ceraunus.  b.  c.  223.  who  was  poisoned  by  two  of  his  chief 
officers,  while  engaged  in  war  mth  Attalu.,  lung  of 
rau«  Antiochu.  owed  hia  aafety  and  hut  throne  to  the 

honesty  of  hi.  oouain-gennan,  Achaiu. ; who.  though  prere^ 

by  the  armv  to  uMume  the  crown,  retained  it  in  oheaience  to 
the  legitimate  heir,  and  by  hia  good  generelahip  kept  Atwlu. 
in  chwk.  The  flnt  care  of  the  young  king,  or  hia  adviaera. 
was  to  appoint  governors  to  preside  over  the  several  distncls 
of  the  Syrian  empire,  which  during  had 

lost  much  of  iu  original  greatness.  The  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus  had  especially  profited  by  the  weakness  of  the  Selou- 
cidan  dynasty  : but  under  the  able  manaMmenl  of  Achieus. 
those  provinces  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  Syrians 
were  recovered,  and  Attains  was  again  confined  within  the 
limits  of  hi.  proper  kingdom.  Antiochus  was  less  fortunata 
in  the  choice  of  Molo  and  Alexander,  two  brothers,  who 
were  eppoinled  governors  of  Media  and  Persia  Trusting 
to  the  weakne*.  of  a youthful  reign,  they  endeavoured  to 
raise  their  provinces  into  independent  kingdoms,  u.c.  S2I  . 
and  it  was  not  until  they  had  defeated  two  armies  rent 
against  them  under  subordinate  officers,  that  they  were 
■winced  hv  Antioehus  in  person,  in  the  second  campaign. 

Reluming  into  Syria,  he  found  abundant  matter  to  engage 
his  attention.  Achmus,  who  bad  formerly  so  signalized 
his  fidelity,  now  found  that  his  distinguished  successes  had 
excited  jealousy,  and  that  plots  were  laid  against  bis  life 
by  those  who  were  in  the  king  s confidence,  bscriflcing  hia 
sense  of  duly  to  his  personal  safety,  he  p^laiined  himself 
king  of  those  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  which  he  bad  reco- 
ver^, and  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  chwge.  Thus 
shorn  on  the  west,  the  Syrian  empire  was  ^uallv  inulilated 
on  the  south,  where  Ptolemy  Philopator  still  held  tznlesyna 
end  Palestine,  which  had  been  conquered  by  his  predecessor, 
P Euergetes.  Bv  the  edrice  of  hia  council,  the  young 
mon.rch  turned  his  arms  first  against  Egypt.  He  irf 
into  Coelesvne,  and  assisted  by  the  defection  of  Theodotus, 
the  governor  of  that  province,  gainrf  possession  of  the 
greeter  port  of  it.  including  the  capital.  IXmascus.  T he 
campaign  wa.s  terminated  by  a truce  for  four  months,  to 
which  the  contending  parties  were  induced  to 
Antiochus,  by  the  necessity  of  returning  northwards  to 
oppose  Achinus,  who,  not  satisfied  with  his  poasereions 
in  Asia  Minor,  aimed  at  extending  them  to  the  eastward 
of  Mount  Taurus;  and  Ptolemy,  by  the  reverses  which 
he  had  suflered.  and  the  necesaity  of  gaming  time  to 
prepare  for  flesh  exertums.  Negotiations  for  a treaty 
of  peace  were  set  on  foot:  but  each  parly  olaiming  Cml^ 
svriVand  Palestine,  in  virtue  of  the  partition  of  Alexander  s 
conquests  made  after  the  battle  of  Ipsua,  (see  Seluucps) 
the  truce  expired  liefore  anything  was  agreed  to.  War 
was  resumed,  n.c.  2 1 9.  At  first,  Antiochus  carried  all  be- 
fore him  ; he  penetrated  into  Phmmcia,  foremjj  the  oasses 
of  Mount  Libanus;  gained  possession  of  Galilee,  and  sub- 
dued the  inheritance  of  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan.  But 
these  odvantages  he  lost  in  the  following  year  in  a great 
battle  fought  at  Raphia,  near  Gaia,  in  which  he  was  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter,  and  obliged  to  reti«t  to  An- 
tioch with  the  wwick  of  his  army.  Cmlesyna  and  Palestme 
returned  to  their  allegiance  to  Ptolemy:  and  the  Syrian 
king,  pressed  at  the  same  time  by  Achmus,  was  compelled 
10  sue  for  peace  with  Egypt,  which  he  obtained  on  condition 
of  resigning  his  claim  to  the  contested  provinces.  Being 
now  at  leisure.  Antiochus  turned  hia  whole  attention  to  the 
destruction  of  Aebaus,  whom  ho  overpowered  and  put  to 
death  ; by  this  act  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  were  agam 

anneiedlotheSyrianerapire,  (B.c.  213.) 

Having  secured  his  western  at  the  expense  of  his  southern 
dominions.  Antiochus  turned  hia  attention  towards  the  east, 
where  the  growing  power  of  P-rthi.  IhreatonM  serious 
danKor.  Anaoes.  the  son  of  him  who  CiUbUshed  the  1 ar- 
thian  empire,  had  overrun  Media  while  Antiochus  was  eii-  , 
gaged  in  the  war*  againal  Ptolemy  and  Achmua.  Ho  waa 


unable  to  wUhataiul  the  attack  of  Antiochaa  in  person,  and 
waa  toon  driven  out  of  his  new  conqueeit.  The  Syrian  mo- 
narch in  hia  turn  invaded  Parthia,  and  after  several  cam- 
paigna,  a treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Ariacea  waa  left  in 
quiet  puaaoaiiion  of  Hyrcania,  on  condition  of  hit  aaeisting 
Antieebua  to  recover  the  rest  of  the  revolted  provinces. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  Bactria  from 
Eutbydemua,  witli  whom  he  at  last  concluded  a treaty,  he 
crossed  the  mountains  of  Paropamiaua  (also  called  Caucasus) 
into  India,  formed  a treaty  of  alliance  with  the  king  of  that 
portion  of  the  country,  and  directing  hia  march  liumeward 
through  the  provincea  of  Aracboaia,  Drangiana  and  Car- 
mania,  intermediate  l^tween  the  Indua  and  Peraia.  re-esta 
blished  the  supremacy  of  Syria  in  those  diataut  regious. 
He  returned  through  Persia  to  Antioch,  having  been  em- 
ployed for  seven  years  in  these  eastern  campaigns.  This 
waa  the  most  llourialiing  period  of  the  Syrian  empire  since 
the  revolt  of  Parthia  in  the  reiun  of  Antiochus  Theoe ; and 
it  waa  at  this  time  that  Antiocuus  had  earned  by  hia  sue  • 
ceases  the  most  specious  claim  to  the  title  of  Great. 

Soon  after  or  about  the  time  of  llie  return  of  Antiochus, 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  a child  of  five  years  old,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  (b.c.  205.)  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Ptolemy  Philopator.  Antiochus  and  Philip  king  of  Mace- 
donia united  in  a design  to  expel  him,  and  share  the 
Egyptian  dominions  between  themselves.  The  unfortunate 
provincea  of  Palestine  and  Coilosyria  were  the  bone  of  con- 
tention, the  favourite  battle-field  on  which  their  more  power- 
ful neighbours  fought  out  their  differences.  Antiochus 
regained  possession  of  them  in  the  course  of  two  campaigns. 
On  hia  being  called  away  to  Asia  Minor.  Judma  was  over- 
run by  Scopaa,  the  Egyptian  general;  but  it  was  boon 
reconquered  by  Antiochus,  who,  upon  entering  Jerusalem, 
(h.c.  199,)  was  received  by  the  Jewish  people  with  great  jov. 
and  with  every  demonstration  of  respect;  in  reiuin,  he 
granted  many  privileges  to  them,  especially  ordaining  that 
no  foreigner  should  to  permittod  to  demand  access  into  the 
interior  of  the  temple.  But,  finding  the  power  of  Egv  pt  still 
unbroken,  and  his  own  resources  incompetent  I » wage  war 
on  two  aides  of  his  empire  at  once,  and  being  anxious  to  re- 
cover all  that  had  belonged  to  the  first  Seleucus  m Amu 


Minor.  Antiochus  now  proposed  a treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween hia  daughter  and  the  young  king  of  Egvpi,  to  to  con- 
summated when  both  came  of  age,  by  which  Ctcleavria  and 
Palestine  were  to  be  given  with  the  princess  as  a dowry. 
Having  thus  purchaa^  the  neutrality  of  hia  most  powerful 
enemy,  he  proceeded  with  a powerful  fleet  round  Asia  Minor, 
reducing,  in  his  way,  many  of  the  maritime  Greek  cities. 
He  cross^  the  Hellespont,  and  took  possession  of  the  Thra- 
cian Chersonese,  (b.c.  196.)  which  lie  cluimetl  for  Itis  inhe- 
ritance, as  having  been  conquered  by  Seleucus  Nicator  from 
Lysimaebus ; and  here  to  came  in  conuct,  for  the  fir>l 
time,  with  the  power  before  w hich  his  own  was  eompeUed 
to  retire.  The  Romans  had  already  reduced  Macedonia 
to  the  condition  of  a subject  kingdom,  thus  indicuimg  the 
extent  of  their  ambition,  and  the  probable  consc<;ueiiio  of 
their  success  in  the  aeoond  Punic  war,  when  Antiochus 
crossed  into  Europe,  and  wrested  the  Chersonese  fn>m  the 
impaired  power  of  Philip.  Jealous  of  this  new  inierferer  in 
llic  affairs  of  Europe,  the  Romans  sent  amhaasadora  to  re- 
quire restitution,  not  only  of  all  that  Antio<*hua  had  taken 
from  Philip,  but  of  all  that  to  bad  taken  from  Ptolemy, 
whose  guardians,  soon  after  his  acc”C«‘sion  to  the  throne,  had 
placed  him  under  the  wardship  of  the  Romans,  as  a protection 
against  the  ambition  of  his  Syrian  neighbour.  Antiochiu 
ropli^  to  these  requisitions  in  terms  as  haughty  as  those  in 
which  they  were  made ; and  it  waa  evident  that  the  quarrel 
would  soon  end  in  an  appeal  to  arms.  (Sec  Polybius, 
xviii.  33.) 

In  the  following  year,  (b.c.  195,)  Hannibal,  driven  from 
Carthage,  came  to  Ephesus  to  seek  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  Syria ; and  his  representations,  joined  to  the  known 
value  of  his  services,  fixed  the  wavering  determination  of 
Antiochus,  and  induced  him  to  match  his  strength  against 
the  redoubtetl  power  of  Rome.  A period  of  iiegotiaiion 
elapsed,  in  which  neither  party  would  abate  from  their  pre- 
tensions, and  neither  probably  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
peace.  It  was  both  the  misfortune  and  the  fault  of  Antio- 
chus, that  he  suffered  his  confidence  to  to  alienaie<l  from 
llaiiiiibel.  and  allowed  him  no  share  in  the  direction  of 
affairs.  In  the  winter  of  192  b.c.,  Antiochus  was  iiivi^ 
by  the  jEtolmns  to  pass  into  Greece.  He  crossed  over  with 
an  army,  posted  himself  in  the  town  of  Demotrias,  and  was 
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ehoten  by  the  /BtoHans  a«  their  commander-in-chief.  An- 
tioehut  appears  to  have  managed  affairs  badly.  Ho  might 
have  made  the  king  of  Mocedon  his  fHend  instead  of  his 
enemy ; and  after  his  capture  of  Eubcea,  instead  of  pushing 
on  his  conquests,  he  spent  his  time  at  Chaleis,  and  in  nego- 
ciating  vith  the  petty  states  around  him.  The  Roman 
consul,  Acilius  Glabrio.  with  Cato  fbr  his  legate,  now 
advanced  against  the  Syrian  king,  who  made  a stand 
at  Thermopylm,  but  was  utterly  route«l  and  compelled  to 
retire  to  Asia,  (b.c.  191.)  The  next  year  L.  Cornelius 
Scipio  was  elcct^  consul,  and  appointed  to  conduct  the 
Syrian  war,  and  his  brother,  the  celebrated  Africanus* 
served  under  him  in  the  quality  of  lieutenant.  Under  their 
able  guidance  the  war  waa  soon  terminated : and  its  end 
was  hastened  by  the  unskilfuj  conduct  of  Antiochus.  Dis- 
heartened by  his  reverses,  and  mpeciallv  by  a second  defeat 
at  sea,  he  withdrew  his  forces  from  Lysimochia,  in  Thrace, 
and  from  the  strong  cities  on  the  Hellespont,  which  would 
at  least  have  retarded  the  progress  of  the  Remans  for  some 
time  ; and  thus  he  gave  them  free  access  into  Asia.  Yet 
they  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  Hellespont,  than,  struck  with 
terror,  be  sent  ambassadors  to  endeavour  to  negotiate  a peace. 
The  terms  he  cCered.  though  tolerably  humiliating,  were 
not  such  as  satisfied  the  ambition  of  the  Romans,  who 
required  that  he  should  defray  all  the  expenses  to  which 
they  had  been  put  during  the  war,  set  at  liber^  all  the 
Greok  cities,  and  evacuate  the  whole  tA  Asia  Minor  west 
of  Mount  Taurus.  These  conditions  Antiochus,  thinking 
that  no  harder  could  be  imposed  on  a conquered  enemy, 
refused  to  accept,  and  collecting  his  whole  force,  be  met  the 
:^nsul  Sci]no,  (b.c.  190.)  in  • pitched- battle  near  Magnesia 
of  Sipylus,  in  which  he  was  defeated  with  immense  slaughter. 
This  was  decisive:  he  retired  hastily  to  Syria,  and  again 
sent  to  negotiate  for  peace,  which  he  obtained  on  terms  not 
materially  harder  than  those  before  offered,  yet  such  as 
must  have  been  very  galling  to  the  haughty  monarch,  and 
hitherto  successfril  conqueror.  He  was  to  resign  the  pro- 
vinces west  of  Mount  Taurus ; to  pay  18.000  Kuboic  talents 
Tor  the  expenses  of  the  war ; to  deliver  up  to  the  Romans 
his  elephants  and  ships  of  war : and,  a vet  more  disgraceful 
stipulation,  to  place  in  their  hands  Hannibal,  and  other 
(breigners  who  bad  taken  refuge  at  his  court  from  the 
hatr^  of  that  grasping  and  revengeful  people.  Hannibal, 
with  another,  preservc«l  bis  safety  by  timely  flight ; the  rest 
were  delivered  up,  together  with  luMtages  for  the  obser- 
vance of  the  treaty,  <»  whom  Anttoebus  Epiphanes,  the 
king’s  younger  son.  was  one. 

Antiochus  did  not  long  survive  this  humiliating  treatv. 
which  was,  in  some  degree,  the  cause  of  his  death.  In 
collecting  means  to  pay  the  heavy  burden  imposed  upon 
him,  he  was  led  to  plunder  a wealthy  temple  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Blymais.  Indignant  at  the  sacrilege,  the  people 
of  the  place  rose  in  arms,  and  massacred  him  and  his 
attendants,  (b.c.  187.)  in  the  thirty^ventb  year  of  his 
reign,  and  fifty-second  of  his  age.  He  merited  the  title  of 
Great,  only  as  being  the  most  eminent  of  a series  of  princes 
of  the  same  name,  none  of  whom  were  distinguished  either 
for  talent  or  goodness.  He  did  more,  howeror,  to  restore 
the  greatness  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  under  the  first  Seleuous, 
than  any  otlier  of  his  dynasty  ; but  he  was  unfortunate  in 
meeting  the  first  shock  of  that  iron  power  before  which  all 
the  great  monarchies  of  the  known  world  were  destined  to 
fall.  (Polybius,  lib.  5.  &c. ; Appian,  Syriaca;  Liv.  lib.  36, 
37;  Ralegh,  HiH.  f\f  World;  Anc.  Unio.  Hu/.,  vol.  viii.) 

IV.  ANTIOCHUS.  surnamed  Epiphanes.  or  Illustrious* 
the  second  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  succeeded  his  elder 
brother  Scleucus  Pfailopator  (b.c.  175  or  176).  Antiochus 
wis,  at  the  time  of  his  brother's  death,  on  bis  way  from 
Rome,  where  he  bad  been  detained  as  a hostage  for  the 
observance  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  father  after  the 
battle  of  Magnesia. 
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The  first  events  of  bis  reign  which  require  notice,  ara 
his  hostilities  with  Egypt,  which  then  reclaimed  tho 
provinces  of  Palestine  and  Cmlesyrio.  wrested  from  her 
by  Antiochus  the  Great.  In  the  first  campaign,  (n.c. 
171.)  he  routed  the  Egyptians  between  Mount  Casius 
and  Pelusium.  and  took  advantage  of  his  success  to  fortify 
the  frontiers  of  Palestine  against  fruiber  aggression.  Pur- 
suing bis  success,  in  the  next  year  be  overran  all  Egypt, 
dxcept  the  strong  city  of  Alexandria,  and  gained  possession 
of  the  person  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  the  young  king.  In 
the  same  year  he  sacked  Jerusalem,  and  prafan^  ana  plun- 
dered the  temple,  as  related  in  Maccabees  i.  c.  1,  and  ii.  c.  5 : 
afrer  which  he  appointed  Philip  the  Phrygian  governor  of 
Judma.  After  the  capture  of  the  reigning  prince,  tho  Alex- 
andrians raised  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  commonly  called  Phys- 
eon,  his  brother,  to  the  throne.  This  induced  Antiochus  to 
undertake  a third  expedition  to  Egypt  (b.c.  169) ; in  which, 
under  pretence  of  restoring  the  kingdom  to  Ptolemy  Philo- 
motor,  he  renewed  tho  war,  deftatea  the  Egyptians,  and  laid 
siege  to  Alexandria.  Being  unable  to  reduce  that  city,  he 
left  Philometor  as  the  ooroinal  king  of  the  country,  retaining 
ir  '..4  own  hands  only  the  strong  city  of  Pelusium,  the  key 
. ".f^ypt  on  the  tide  of  Syria.  He  hoped  that  the  quarrels 
.if  the  rival  brothers  would  exhaust  the  strength,  and  facili- 
tate the  entire  reduction  of  that  country  ; but  here  he  was 
disappointed;  for  seeing  through  his  ambitious  designs, 
they  agreed  to  hold  the  kingdom  in  common,  and  Egypt 
was  restored  for  a time  to  its  former  tranquillity.  Here- 
upon Antiochus  undertook  a fourth  expedition  (b.c.  168), 
entered  and  subdued  Egypt,  and  was  on  the  point  of  laying 
siege  to  Alexandria,  when  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from 
Rome,  who  peremptorily  required  him  to  depart  from  Egypt, 
and  the  imperious  mandate  was  obeyed.  Returning  thruuirh 
PalMtine  in  the  same  year,  be  vented  his  spleen  by  ordering 
that  great  persecution  of  the  Jews  related  in  the  second  book 
of  Maccabees,  in  which  the  temple  was  polluted,  and  its  ser- 
vice broken  off,  until,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  years, 
it  was  restored  by  Judas  Maccabeeus.  Of  the  Maccabman 
wars  we  shall  give  an  account  under  the  article  Macca- 
BXKs : the  cruelties  perpetrated  on  the  insurgent  Jews  in 
the  course  of  them,  by  the  agents,  and  under  die  command 
of  Antiochus,  have  rendered  his  name  deservedly  liatel'ul. 
The  steady  and  successful  resistance  of  that  high  spirited 
people  drained  Syria  of  army  after  array  : and  the  dillicul- 
ties  of  the  king  were  increa^  by  revolts  in  Armenia  and 
Persia.  Dividing  his  disposable  force  into  two  parts,  he 
sent  one  under  the  command  of  Lysias  into  Judeea:  and 
led  the  other  himself  into  the  revolt^  provinces,  which  he 
toon  brought  back  to  their  allegiance.  While  Uius  em- 
ployed, be  received  tidings  of  the  total  defeat  of  bis  armies 
m Judsaa.  Transported  with  passion,  be  hastened  towards 
Antioch,  devotin^t  the  Jewish  people  to  destruction,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  his  imprecations,  he  was  seized  with  violent 
internal  pains.  Still  ho  continued  to  pursue  bis  journey  with 
precipitation,  until  be  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  was  so 
much  injured  as  to  be  obliged  to  halt  at  a town  culleil  Tabsc. 
the  situation  of  which  is  not  certainly  known.  There  he  died, 
B.c.  165,  in  dreadful  agony  both  of  body  and  mind.  He  was 
a prince  of  dissolute  and  undignified  chiuacter,  as  well  as 
stained  with  the  darker  vice  of  cruelty.  Given  up  to  drunken- 
ness, to  low  debauchery,  and  to  gross  buffoonery,  he  receivc<l 
from  his  subjects  the  nickname  of  Epimaoes,  or  the  Mad' 
man.  in  pa^y  of  his  assumed  title  of  Epiphanes,  or 
Illustrious.  (Livy,  xlii.,  &c.;  Polybius.) 

V.  ANTIOCIiUS,  snrnaraed  Eupator,  or  well  fathered, 
son  of  A.  Epiphanes,  a child  nine  years  old,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  under  the  guardianship  of  Lysias,  well  known  in  the 
Jewish  wars.  After  a nominal  reign  of  nearly  two  years  he 
was  dethroned,  and  put  to  deatn  by  his  cousin-gerraan, 
Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Selcucus  Philopator,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  b.c.  162. 

VI.  ANITOCUUS,  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Balus, 
who,  being  deposed  by  Demetrius  Nicator,  son  of  Deme- 
trius Soter,  and  perishing  in  Arabia,  left  a son,  A.  Theos; 
w1k>  waa  raised  up  bv  Diodotus,  surnamed  T^'nhon,  as  a 
stalking  horse,  by  the  help  of  which  ho  might  displace 
Nicator,  and  make  his  own  way  to  empire.  The  young 
pretender  was  at  this  time  hut  seven  years  old ; but  he 
was  readily  raised  to  the  throne,  for  the  excesses  of  the 
reigning  prince  bad  alienated  his  subjects.  After  a nominal 
reign  of  two  ysars  be  waa  put  to  dnth  by  Tryphoa,  who 
aasumed  the  crown,  (b.c.  144-2.) 

Vn.  ANTIOCHUS.  surnamed  Sidetos,  or  the  Hunter, 
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(to  nainod  from  a Spiac  word,  unifying  to  hunt,  ae> 
curdinK  to  some  authorities,  but  more  protiably  from  the 
town  of  Side,)  was  a youn^iier  »un  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
and  brother  of  Demetrius  Nirator,  The  latter,  when 
expelled  by  A.  VI.  and  Tryphon,  experienced  various 
fortunes,  and  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  Par* 
thians.  A.  Sidetes  then  married  his  brother's  wife, 
Cleopatra,  laid  claim  to  Syria,  and  expelled  Tryphon, 
(h.c.  138.)  who  had  held  it  since  the  murder  of  A.  VK 
HU  rei^n  was  prosperous  and  tranquil,  compared  with  the 
weak  and  turbulent  RO^'^timents  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors. lie  reduced  many  cities,  which  hod  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  civil  wars  to  assume  independence,  and 
amon(^  them  Jerusalem  (u.c.  134);  and  he  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Parthia,  which  had  profited  by  the  distractions  of 
Syria  to  usurp  much  of  her  eahtern  dominions,  lie  de- 
feated Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  in  three  battles,  com* 
pelled  him  to  retire  within  the  limits  of  I’arthia  itself,  and 
recovered  all  which  had  been  wrested  from  Syria,  except 
that  province ; but  his  life  and  reign  were  brought  to  an 
untimely  close  in  a sudden  onset  made  by  the  enemy  upon 
his  winter  quarters.  He  perished,  h.c.  129  or  128.  leaving  n 
fairer  character  for  justice,  generosity,  and  bravery,  timii. 
belongs  to  roost  of  the  princes  of  this  most  profligate  age. 

VIII.  ANTIOCHUS.sumamed  Giypus,  or  Hook-nosed, 
from  yptr^.  a vulture.  After  the  death  of  A.  Sidetes.  Syria 
was  again  distracted  by  civil  wars.  Demetrius  Nicator 
escaped  from  Parthia,  and  resumed  the  crown  ; but  he  was 
soon  dethroned  ^ Alexander  Zebinas.  Cleopatra,  the  wife 
successively  of  Balsa,  D.  Nicator,  and  A.  Sidetes,  retained 
possession,  however,  of  a portion  of  Syria;  and  Selcucus, 
ner  sun  by  D.  Nicator,  regained  some  districts  contiguous  to 
those  held  hy  bis  moUicr,  and  proclaimed  himself  King  of 
Syria.  This  raised  her  jealou.*iv,  and  she  murdered  him 
with  her  own  hand.  Still  thinking  it  necessary  to  have 
some  one  of  royal  blood  to  give  countenance  to  the  sovereign 
power  which  she  was  bent  on  acquiring  for  herself,  she  re- 
called from  Athens,  her  son  AntiochusGrypus,  (named  also 
Philometor.  and,  on  his  medals.  Epiphanes,)  m.c.  123.  Sup- 
ported by  Egypt,  Grypus  soon  expelled  Alexander  Zebinas. 
Cleopatra  then  became  jealous  of  him  also  ; and  porishe<l. 
being  compelled  to  drink  a poisoned  draught,  wnich  she 
herself  bad  offered  to  her  son.  Grypus  tlien  reigned  in 
peace  for  eight  years ; at  the  end  of  which  a fresh  competitor 
for  the  throne  started  up  in  the  person  of  his  half-brother. 

IX.  ANTIOCHUS,  sumaroed  Cyzicenus,  from  being 
educated  at  Cyzicus,  the  son  of  Cleopatra  by  A.  Sidetes. 
Altera  sharp  contest  the  brothers  agreed  to  divide  the  em- 
pire, B.c.  1 13  or  1 12 : A.  Cyzicenus  occupied  C<D)esyria  and 
nlestino;  A.  Grypus,  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Both  led  a 
dissolute  and  careless  life,  and  several  great  cities,  as  Tyre, 
Sidon,  &c.,  profited  by  tlieir  supinencss  to  a.ssume  a short- 
lived independence.  Grypus  was  assassinated,  B.c.  96.  A. 
Cyzicenus  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Selcucus,  the  son  and 
successor  of  A.  Grypus,  m.c.  95.  Seleucus  perished,  after 
a short  reign,  if  a period  of  contest  may  be  called  such,  of 
seven  months. 

X.  ANTICK^HUS,  sumamed  Eusebes  the  Pious,  son  of 
A.  Cyzicenus,  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Syria  upon  bis 
father's  death.  For  a time  he  disputed  the  throne  with  his 
cousins,  Philip  and  Demetrius  Eukieros,  sons  of  A.  Grypus : 
but  (b.c.  88)  be  was  compelled  to  Ity  into  Parthia.  lie  re- 
turned (b.c.  86).  Eulucros  being  dead  or  banished  : and  wliile 
he  was  engaged  in  war  with  Philip,  another  Antiochus,  sur- 
naroed  Dionysius,  full  brother  to  Philip,  seized  upon  (^le- 
syria.  The  latter  was  soon  slain  in  a war  against  the  Ara- 
bians. After  a brief  period,  the  Syrians,  wearied  by  the 
desolating  feuds  of  the  Seleucidan  princes,  invited  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  to  take  possession  of  the  country.  Eu- 
sebes then  tied  into  Cilicia,  (b.c.  83.)  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  obscurity.  The  events  of  this  reign 
are  very  confused. 

XI.  ANTIOCHUS,  sumamed  Asiaticus,  was  the  son  of 

A.  Eusebes.  Tigranes  being  obliged  to  withdraw  hia  troops 
from  Syria  to  make  head  against  tho  Romans,  A.  Asiaticus 
gained  possession  of  part  of  tho  kin^om,  h.c.  69.  He  re- 
tained it  for  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Syria  was 
reduced  by  Pompey  to  the  condition  of  a Roman  province, 

B. c.  65.  in  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  the  Seleucidan  dynasty 
ended,  having  ruled  Syria  for  247  years,  reckoning  from  the 
time  when  Selcucus  Nicator  began  his  reign  in  b.c.  312. 
(For  the  chronology  of  the  Syrian  kings  the  reader  should 
consult  Clinton’s  Fitti  HeUemci.) 
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ANTPPAROS,  called  also  by  the  anuenlii  Olearos.oneof 
the  group  of  the  Cyclades,  is  situated  between  Sipbnos  aru! 
Paros,  and  separated  from  tho  latter  by  a dangerous  chan- 
nel  one  mile  and  a half  wide.  It  i.s  seven  miles  long,  north 
and  south,  and  three  miles  broad,  and  contains  one  small 
village,  with  about  3u0  inUabitanU ; its  poductioos  are 
triding,  consisting  only  of  a small  quantity  ol  poor  wine,  and 
a little  cotton  and  barley.  The  island  is  a ma»s  of  white 
marble,  and  is  only  celebrated  for  its  grutto : the  entrance  to  it, 
which  is  on  the  side  of  a ruck,  is  by  alow  arch  furniedofrout;!i 
craggy  roi'ks,  about  thirty  paces  w ide,  and  divided  into  t«i> 
by  several  natural  pillars.  This  passage  continues  about 
twenty  yanlM,  at  the  end  of  whicii  is  a precipice  that  mu>i 
be  descended  by  the  aid  of  ropes,  fastened  to  the  masses  of 
stalactites : after  advancing  a little  farther  under  a ridge  U 
rugged  rocks,  there  is  another  descent,  but  not  so  precipiUHii 
as  tho  last.  Another  passage  about  nine  feet  high  and  scNen 
wide,  whose  walls  and  arched  roof,  composed  of  gliitenn^ 
white  and  red  marble,  are  as  smooth  as  if  wrought  by  art, 
leads  to  u third  precipice,  the  sides  of  which  appear  like  a 
sheet  of  amethysts.  Then  follows  a sloping  passage  of  about 
loo  yards,  on  each  side  of  which  the  peirifactious  assume 
the  appearance  of  a ragged  curtain  partially  drawn,  and 
occasionally  of  snakes  coiled  up  in  folds ; this  conducts  to  tbe 
fourth  and  last  descent.  At  the  bottom  of  this  is  tbe  grotto 
120  yards  long.  1)3  wide,  and  6U  feet  high:  it  is  ao  im- 
mense arch  of  white  marble,  from  the  roof  of  which  depend 
largo  stalactites  ten  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a man's  wotu, 
wiUi  a thousand  festoons  and  leaves  of  the  same  substance ; 
the  llbor  is  rough  and  uneven,  with  vsLrtous  coloured  crysiaU 
and  stalagmites  rising  up ; and  in  the  midst  is  one,  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty-four  feet  high.  It  was  ibis 

ramid  of  stalagmite  that  served  as  an  altar  when  M.  de 

ointel  visited  the  grotto,  and  celebrated  mass  on  it.  When 
lighted  up,  the  whole  presents  a most  brilliant  and  magntd- 
cent  scene,  but  tbe  smoke  from  the  torches  of  tbe  numerous 
visiters  has  somewhat  dimmed  its  effulgence.  In  some 
places  the  stalactites  have  partitioned  off  portions  of  tbe 
cavern  into  cells.  Tho  difficulty  of  reaching  tbe  grotto  hai 
latterly  been  much  diminished  by  the  pro\'ision  of  rop^ 
ladders,  torches.  &c.,  for  which  the  guides  make  a small 
demand  on  the  purse  of  the  traveller.  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  extremity  of  the  grotto  has  ever  been  explored.  1110 
highest  point  of  tbe  island  is  in  37'*  N.  lot.,  and  25*^  3* 
E.  long.  (See  also  Tournefort's  yoyage  uu  Levant:  Ency- 
clopiHie  ^feih(Jd.  G^/g.  Physique.) 

ANTl'PATER,  a Muc^onian  of  high  birth  and  higb 
reputution,  the  chosen  and  trusted  officer  of  Philip  and  ot 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  the  pupil  and  friend  of  An«- 
totle : he  was  leome<l  himself,  and  tlU  patnm  of  learned  men. 
When  Alexander  left  Europe  for  Asia,  he  entrusted  the 
government  of  Macedonia  and  the  regulation  of  Greece  to 
Antipater.  During  the  year  h.  c.  33 1 , an  attempt  was  made 
by  hiicedsDmon.  Achaia,  Eleia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Ar 
cadia,  to  deliver  Peloponnesus  from  the  supremacy  of  Mace- 
donia. Anlipater,  marching  into  Peloponnesus  to  quell  the 
disturbance,  was  met  by  Agis,  king  of  Lacedemon:  and  a 
battle  ensued  in  which  the  latter  was  slain,  and  his  armyde- 
feate<l  and  broken.  The  victor  summoned  a congress  lo 
meet  at  Corinth,  at  which  a fine  of  120  talents  was  imposed 
upon  tho  Eleians  and  Achaians ; the  Lacedsemonians  were 
obliged  to  submit  at  discretion,  referring  their  pumsb* 
men t to  the  arbitration  of  Alexander.  It  does  nut  appear 
thot  any  severe  measures  were  taken  against  them. 

Well  acquainted  with  the  dangerous  temper  of  his  mother 
Olympias,  Alexander  had  abstained  from  allowing  her  any 
share  in  tbe  odminUtration  of  Macedonia  during  his  own 
absence.  She  did  not  I>ear  this  exclusion  patiently,  and 
succeeded  in  raising  jealousies  between  her  son  and  AoU- 
pater,  insomuch  that  Alexander  determined  to  remove  hU 
viceroy  to  a less  independent  situation.  Shortly  before  h« 
death  he  sent  home  Craterus  a distinguished  officer,  ia 
command  of  a large  body  of  Macedonian  veterans  wbu 
had  earned  their  discharge ; and  commissioned  him  ti^ 
assume  the  government  of  Macedonia,  while  Anlipater 
was  ordered  to  conduct  fresh  levies  to  Babylon.  A 
report  was  current,  but  it  is  not  corroborated  by  tbe 
best  authorities,  that  Antipater,  fearfbl  of  a like  fate  to  that 
which  had  overtaken  Parroenion,  and  others  of  his  master  s 
followers,  administered  poison  to  Alexander,  by  moans  of  his 
sons  Cossander  and  Iotas,  who  held  the  office  of  cup-bear«rs. 
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We  do  not  {^ive  credit  to  this  ttory  : but  it  i&  certuiu  that 
Alexander  did  die  at  a critical  time  for  the  fortunes  of 
Antipater,  before  Craterus  had  reached  Greece.  The  late 
king  s brother  Arrhidsua,  a bastard  hou  of  Philip,  was 
raisra  to  the  tlirone  by  the  Macedonian  generals,  and  the 
nrmy  in  Asia;  and  Purdiccas  was  appointed  viceroy  over 
the  king,  who  was  a young  roan  of  weak  intellect,  with 
the  Nume  sort  of  power  as  the  Maires  du  Palais  exercised 
in  old  tiroes  in  Franco  towards  the  end  of  the  Merovingian 
dynasty. 

In  the  distribution  of  provinces  among  the  chief  officers  of 
Alexander,  to  be  held  noroinally  in  subordination  to  the 
T^Iaccdonian  crown,  though  in  fact,  and  speedilv  in  name, 
converted  into  separate  and  independent  kingdoms,  Anti* 
pater  was  con6rmc<l  in  the  possession  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  He  was  soon  provided  with  employ* 
ment.  The  Athenians,  impatient  of  the  superiority  of  a 
nation  whom  they  hardly  acknowledged  to  be  of  pure 
Hellenic  blood,  had  already  made  some  preparation  for  war 
with  Macetloiiia  before  the  death  of  Alexander  was  fully 
known.  A vote  wa.s  passed,  that  the  state  would  take 
charge  of  the  common  freedom  of  Greece,  and  liberate  the 
cities  held  in  check  by  Macedonian  garrisons ; a power^  ‘ 
armament  was  put  in  preparation,  both  by  land  and  ^ , 
and  ambassadors  w’ere  sent  b)  invite  all  the  people  of  (./leecc 
to  join  in  the  undertaking.  Athens  was  soon  at  the  head  of 
a powerful  confederacy,  comprising  the  ^l^tulians.  Thessa- 
lians, and  almost  all  the  Greeks  north  of  the  Isthmus,  ex- 
cept the  Bieotians ; and  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Argeians, 
Eleians,  Mcssenian.s,  and  Sicyonians.  Lcosthenes,  the 
Athenian  general,  posted  the  allied  andy  at  Thcnnopylm, 
the  celebrated  pass  commanding  the  entrance  into  Greece 
from  the  north.  Antipater,  drained  of  troops  by  Alex- 
ander's frequent  demand  of  reinforcements,  was  miablo  to 
collect  more  than  13,000  foot  and  600  horse,  with  which 
ho  advanced  gainst  Lcosthenes.  A battle  ensued,  in  w hich 
the  Macedonians  were  defeated,  somewhere  between  Pyle 
and  the  town  of  Lamia  in  Tbussajy,  to  which  Antipater  re- 
treated, meaning  to  abide  a siege  until  assistance,  for  which 
ho  had  already  sent,  should  arrive  from  Asia. 

Leonnatus,  one  of  Alexander's  ^neraU  wrho  had  obtaine<l 
the  satrapy  of  Mysia,  otherwise  called  Hellespontine 
Phrv'gia,  was  the  first  who  came  to  help  Antipater.  The 
Hellenes  (as  Diodorus  distinguishes  them)  broke  up  the 
sie^e  and  marched  to  meet  Leonnatus ; a battle  ensura,  in 
which  the  Macedonians  were  beaten  and  their  general 
killed.  Meanwhile  Antipatcr  evacuated  Lamia,  and  formed 
a junction  with  the  defeated  army;  by  the  help  of  which 
he  kept  the  field,  though  ho  dared  not  venture  on 
another  battle.  But  Cratcrus  arrived  from  Asia  with 
12.300  veteran  troops,  which  ho  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Antipater ; who,  thus  reinforcetl,  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  48,000  men,  while  the  Athenians,  weakened 
by  the  return  home  of  a considerable  part  of  their  ill- 
cemented  array,  could  only  muster  28,000  men.  An  inde- 
cisive battle  ensued,  in  which  the  excellence  of  their  Thes- 
salian horse,  which  had  won  the  first  battle,  now  saved  them 
from  complete  defeat ; but  they  felt  their  inferiority  too  much 
to  risk  another  encounter,  and  sent  to  treat  of  peace  with 
Antipater.  This,  called  the  battle  of  Cranon,  occurred  in 
August,  B.c.  322.  Antipater  refused  to  treat  with  tbe 
confederates  collectively,  but  expressed  his  willingness  to 
come  to  terms  with  them  scvcrallv.  This  policy  was 
juslified  by  the  event,  for  though  tne  Greeks  refused  at 
first  to  dissolve  the  alliance,  yet  the  several  members  of  it 
dropped  off  by  degrees,  and  left  the  Athenians  and  yEtolions, 
the  roost  obstinate  enemies  of  Macedonia,  to  secure  their 
safety  as  they  could.  Antipater  marched  with  bis  whole  force 
against  Athens ; and  the  citizens,  utterly  unable  to  resist, 
sent  Phocion  and  Deroades  to  sue  for  peace.  They  obtained 
it  upon  easier  terms  than  were  always  allowed  in  Grecian 
warfare ; for  he  only  required  two  obnoxious  persons,  tho 
orators  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,to  be  delivered  up,  and 
granted  full  security  both  to  pcrion  and  property,  on  con- 
dition that  a Macedonian  garrison  should  be  henceforth 
quartered  in  Munychia,  to  guard  against  a counter-revo- 
lution. and  that  a (ximplete  change  should  be  made  in  tbe 
form  of  government,  the  democracy  being  abolished,  and  all 
political  power  vested  in  a body  or  about  9000  citizens,  who 
were  possessed  of  property  up  to  a certain  amount.  He 
removed  a large  number  of  the  poorer  class  (apparently 
with  their  own  consent)  into  Thrace,  where  lauds  were 
assigned  them.  Thus  ended  tbe  Lamian  war,  as  tt  Is  railed. 
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in  the  autumn  of  b.c.  322,  the  year  after  iu  comme 
ment.  Antipater  returned  to  Macedonia 

The  Aitolians  were  the  only  members  of  tbe  cotifederacy 
who  still  held  out.  In  the  same  autumn,  Antipater  and 
Cratcrus  marched  against  them.  They  abandoned  their 
indefensible  towns ; deposited  their  women  and  children  in 
their  rugged  mountains ; and  collecting  their  able-bodied 
men,  prepared  to  hold  out  in  their  fortresses,  and  in  those 
cities  which  were  capable  of  being  maintained.  In  the  first 
encounters  the  Macedonians  sustained  considerable  loss ; 
but  the  superiority  of  force  by  degrees  prevailed ; and  the 
iEtolians,  shut  up  in  the  mountains,  and  exposed  to  the 
severity  of  a mountain  winter,  almost  without  shelter  or 
food,  except  that  which  they  won  at  the  sword's  point,  were 
almost  reduced  to  despair,  when  they  were  relieved  by  unex- 
pected news  from  Asia. 

For  the  proceedings  in  Asia  after  Alexander's  death,  we 
must  refer  to  Pbrdiccas:  it  is  enough  hero  to  state  that 
the  ambition  of  that  general  led  him  to  aspire  to  be  Alex- 
ander's successor  in  tbu  throne  of  half  tho  known  world. 
One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  rid  himself  of  Antigonus, 
whoso  acuteness  ana  activity  he  feared ; but  the  latter, 
fathoming  hU  designs,  fled  hastily  to  Amipater,  and  apprised 
him  of  tho  danger  to  which  he.  in  common  with  others,  was 
exposed.  To  check  Perdiccas  in  time  was  more  important 
than  to  punish  the  iEtulians:  and  consequently,  after  con- 
cluding a hasty  peace  with  the  brave  mountaineers,  Anti- 
pater and  Craterus  led  their  army  into  Asia.  They 
separated : Craterus  took  the  field  against  Eumenes,  sa- 
trap of  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated  ana  slain ; while  Antipater  marched  into  Cilicia 
to  meet  Perdiccas.  But  he  found  no  enemy,  Perdiccas 
having  been  slain  in  Egypt;  and  the  Macedonian  troops, 
after  a short  intenal,  elected  Antipatcr  to  tho  office 
of  regent,  or  protector.  These  transactions  seem  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  year  321,  but  there  is  some  confusion 
as  to  the  chronolog}'.  [See  Antigonus.]  In  this  new 
capacity  he  made  a fresh  distribution  of  tho  provinces : 
after  wliich  ho  returned  to  Macedonia,  taking  witn  him  the 
king  and  queen,  Arrhidmus  and  Eu^dicc,  and  leav  ing  An- 
tigonus to  conduct  the  war  against  Cumenes.  This  seems 
to  have  been  in  320. 

Antipatcr  hedd  the  regency  undisturbed  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  318.  ^Ve  hear  no  more  particulars  of 
him,  except  that  ho  fell  into  a dangerous  illness,  and  that 
one  of  hb  last  actions  was  to  put  to  death  the  orator  De- 
mades  and  his  son.  who  had  b^n  sent  amba.<sadors  by  tho 
Athenians  to  request  that  the  Macedonian  troops  might  be 
removed  from  Munychia.  Deroades  had  always  l^n  on  good 
terms  with  Antipater,  till  the  Macedonian  found,  among  the 
papers  of  Perdiccas,  letters  written  by  tbe  orator,  exhorting 
Perfficcos  to  carry  the  war  into  Europe.  The  regent  baa 
not  forgotten  this : ho  returned  no  answer  to  the  address 
of  Demades,  but  merely  made  a signal  to  his  ministers 
of  punishment  (roTc  rtrayfuvoi^  iiri  rat(  rtpwpiatv),  who  put 
tbe  ambassadors  to  death  without  further  ceremony. 

Dying  soon  afier,  Antipatcr  left  the  regency  to  Poly 
spcrchon,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Alexander’s  surviving  gene- 
rals. He  appointed  hia  son  Cassander  to  be  chiliarcb.-  a 
term  originally  meaning  captain  of  a thousand  men,  but 
transfer!^  by  the  Persians  to  some  high  officer  at  court, 
and  adopted  in  that  sense  by  Alexander,  with  many  other 
of  the  Persian  customs.  Cassander,  however,  contested 
the  possession  of  Macedonia  with  P^sperchon,  and  finally 
became  master  of  that  kingdom.  The  last  advice  which 
Antipatcr  gave  to  his  successors  was.  ‘ never  to  lot  a woman 
interfere  in  affairs  of  state.’  This  was  expressly  directed 
against  Olympias,  and  her  subs^uent  conduct  fully  proved 
the  wisdom  of  it.  Antipater  dievl  in  his  eighty-first  year, 
having  enjoyed  ahigb  reputation  for  his  talents  as  a minister, 

; and  leaving  a character  less  stained  by  cruelties  and  ex- 
cesses than  most  of  the  contenders  for  empire  who  sprang 
up  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  (Diodorus,  book  xviii.,  &c.) 

ANTPPATER,  son  of  Antipas,  tho  governor  of  Idumeea, 
was  himself  a native  and  governor  of  that  province  during 
the  high-priesthood  of  Alexander  Jannmus.  After  that 
prince's  death,  his  sons,  Hyreanus  and  Aristobulus,  dis- 
puted the  succession.  Antipater  was  a zealous  partizan  of 
tho  former,  who,  after  a bloody  contest,  was  established  in 
the  high-priesthood  by  Pompey  the  Great.  This  favourable 
issue  was  very  mainly  owing  to  the  prudent  management 
of  tbe  Idumman,  an^  he  was  rewarded  by  the  confidence 
of  his  weak  master,  under  whose  name  be  ruled  in  Judpea 
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Wlton  Cmar.  during  the  celebrated  »ie«  of  Alexandria, 
was  himself  besieged  in  hi*  camp  by  the  inhabitant*  of 
that  city.  Antlpater  came  to  hi*  help,  and  found  opportunity 
to  perform  good  service,  and  sigiialixe  his  own  courage. 
C»*ar,  in  return.  oVtained  for  him  the  citiienship  of  Rome, 
and  apMinted  him  to  the  administration  ofJmfa’a,  which 
enjoyed  tranquillity  and  prospered  under  his  care.  He 
was  poisoned  by  a Jew  named  Malchus,  b.c.  49.  through 
jealousy  of  his  influence  with  Hyreanus.  The  guilt  of  the 
crime  was  heightened  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  murderer, 
who  ha<l  been  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  man  wljom  he  poi- 
soned, and  had  received  other  benefits  at  his  hands.  Anti- 
pater  left  four  sons,  of  whom  two  are  known  in  history : 
Phasael.  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  infamous  Herod, 
king  of  the  Jews. 

These  are  the  two  most  remarkable  persons  bearing  the 
name  of  Antipaler ; hut  it  is  one  of  cfiramon  occurrence  in 
antient  hi'^tury.  Morcri  ha*  article*  upon  eighteen. 

ANTIPATKR,  L.  COKLIUS,  a Roman  historian  of  the 
Secorul  Punic  War.  [See  Coklius.] 

ANTI'PATHY,  (from  the  Greek  ^vrivaBna,  compound- 
ed of  niT*  rontrury,  and  properly  signifies 

an  involuntary  dislike  or  averdon  entertained  hy  an  anitnule 
being  for  some  sensible  object.  Thus  a man  may  have  an 
antipathy  to  particular  smells  or  tastes — a turkey-cock  to 
the  colour  rod,  or  a horse  to  the  smell  of  raw  meat,  &c. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  antipathies  are  natural,  and  do 
not  arise  from  any  accidental  circumstance : such  as  the 
aversion  in  mankind  to  the  tastes  and  smells  of  many  drugs, 
and  of  bodic.s  in  a state  of  putrefaction.  Such  natural  anti- 
pathies may,  however,  in  many  cases,  bo  overcome  by  halit: 
a.*  in  the  case  of  surgeons,  who  soon  learn  to  cui.quer  the 
disgust  occasioned  by  the  ctlluvia  arising  in  the  dissection  of 
the  human  subject.  Rome  nation*  constantly  eat  food  which 
the  rest  of  mankind  would  nauseate,  as  the  Esquimaux,  who 
live  on  whale  blubber  and  train  oil.  When  the  Owsacks 
were  in  London  and  Paris,  in  1814.  they  sometime*  drank 
the  whale  oil  from  the  lamps  in  the  streets ; probably  an 
Englishman  or  Frenchman  would,  if  slaning,  reject  the 
draught  which  the  Cos.sack  considere<l  as  a luxury.  It  is 
moreover  quite  conceivable  that  individuals  may  have  such 
physical  peculiarities  as  will  cau*e  them  to  feel  (lain  from  ira-  , 
pression*  on  the  senses  which,  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  | 
are  indifferent,  or  even  pleasurable : thus  some  person*  are  ' 
painfully  affected  by  the  smells  of  certain  flowers  or  per-  ! 
fumes,  which  arc  commonly  considered  agreeable,  and  are  | 
sold  aa  means  of  sensual  enjoyment.  Many  aniipathitfs, 
however,  are  not  natural,  but  acquired,  and  arise  from  our 
astiociating  certain  object*  with  the  idea  of  something  terrible 
or  dangerous.  Thus  people  acquire  antipathic*  to  spiders, 
earwigs,  wasps,  snakes,  rats,  and  other  animals,  from  form- 
ing exaggerated  notions  of  their  powers  of  harming  man- 
kind ; and  by  encouraging  such  avcr*ions,  they  ma^  acouire 
so  great  sensitivenes*  and  acuteness  in  distinguishing  these 
animals  by  the  amell,  sight,  or  hearing,  that  they  may  bo 
aware  of  their  presence  when  other  people  are  unconscious 
of  it.  Persons  may  acquire  antipathies  to  certain  kind.*  of 
foofl  by  having  been  surfeited  with  them,  or  by  having  been  ' 
accustomed  to  eat  them  for  long  periods  of  lime,  a*  under 
a medical  regimen  during  an  illness ; or  because  they  are 
made  of  substances  which  they  consider  as  unclean,  or  he- 
trause  they  are  unfashionable,  as  being  eaten  hy  people 
whom  they  think  less  refined  and  delicate  than  themselves. 
Tiiismay  not  unfrequently  be  observed  in  persons  of  nar- 
row and  feeble  minds,  and  more  especially  in  children,  in 
whom  such  fanciful  dislike*  oufriit  to  be  carefully  but  not 
harshly  corrected,  (Sec  I..orke’s  o«  the  Undfrstand- 

ing,  b.  ii.  c.  33,  § 7 and  8.) 

Antipathy  properly  means,  a*  we  defined  it,  a dislike  of 
an  a/dma/e  being  for  some  semtible  object.  Its  meaning, 
fiuwever.  is  sometimes  improperly  extended  to  inanimate 
beitigs—a  phraseology  now  nearly  obsolete,  but  which  was 
much  used  by  the  antient  naturalists,  who  would,  for  ex- 
ample, have  said  that  an  alkali  had  an  antipathy  to  an  acid, 
or  that  water  had  an  antipathy  to  oil.  At  other  times  the 
word  is  restricted  to  animate  beings,  but  i*  applied  to 
thing*  which  arc  not  obiects  of  the  senses.  Thu*  it  has 
been  saul  that  tlie  mind  ha*  an  antipathy  to  certain  classes 
of  action*,  by  which  it  is  meant  that  it  is  endued  with  an 
innate  faculty  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong. 
[See  Moral  Sxn.ss.] 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  antipathy  is  the  contrary  of 
tympathy  • but  this  is  not  strictlv  true,  at  least  as  respects 


I the  use  of  those  two  words  In  modem  language.  Sympathy 
I means  joint  iensibility,  or  the  feeling  of  pain  or  pleasure  m 
consequence  of  pain  or  ploakurc  felt  by  another  sentient 
being.  Thus  a person  who  pitied  the  misfortunes  of  ano- 
ther, or  w’hn  felt  delight  in  the  same  pursuit*,  amusements, 
or  studies,  as  another,  would  in  either  case  be  said  to  sym- 
pathize with  him.  Siimetiraev  sympathy  is  applied  to  the 
simultaneous  irritability  of  different  parts  of  the  body  ; thus 
one  eye  is  said  to  sympathize  with  the  other,  when  an  injury 
inflicted  on  one  is  felt  hv  both.  [See  Sympathy.] 
ANTI-PAXO.  [Sec  Paxo  ] 

ANTIPHLOGISTIC  TREATMENT,  (from  two  Greek 
words,  6vri  against,  and  injtammation.)  is  the  means 

of  remoring,  or  lessening,  inflammation,  and  of  obviating  its 
effect*.  A*  it  would  bo  out  of  place  here  to  consider  mlly 
' either  inflammation,  nr  its  causes,  we  shall  merely  state  that 
these  la.*t  are,  either  mechanical,  as  wounds,  bruises,  &c.,  or 
; of  a more  general  nature,  is  atmospheric  changes  operating 
on  the  body  from  without,  or  nlterm  conditions  of  some  of 
the  organ*  or  function*  of  the  body,  operating  within,  and 
•ofluencing.  more  or  less,  the  rest  of  the  system.  The  effect* 
*'e  first  set  of  cause*  arc,  primarily,  always  local,  but 
BOO.,  or  later  become  general,  i.e.,  affect  the  whole  system  ; 

I the  effect*  of  the  second  set  of  causes  may  be,  primarily, 
[either  local  or  general:  but  when  local,  having  a much 
I greater  tendency  early  to  become  general.  The  local  effect.* 

! seem  to  consist  in  an  alteration  of  the  vital  action  of  the  port, 

: accompanied  with  pain,  swelling,  and  increased  heat  and 
I redness.  The  general  effects  are  disturbance  of  various 
functions,  most  usually  a diminution  of  the  functions  of 
secretion,  exhalation,  and  nutrition,  or  assimilation  : the 
heart's  action,  the  respiration,  and  ftinction*  of  the  nenous 
system  arc  also  affected,  but  in  different  degree  and  ortler 
in  different  cases.  The  change  of  the  vital  action  of 
the  part  apj>eaTs  to  produce  a quickened  movement  of 
the  blood  in  the  extreme  vessel*,  or  capillarie*.  as  they 
are  termed,  which  arc  sometimes  slightly  contracted,  thougii 
more  commonly  dilated,  so  that  the  blood  presently  begin* 
to  move  more  slowly,  and  at  lengtli  stagnate*  in  the  part,  a* 
wo  may  see  in  the  white  of  the  eye  when  inflamed.  The 
blood,  too,  in  the  neighbouring  capillaries,  seem*  to  incline 
towards  the  part,  while  the  large  arteries  leading  ti>  it,  and 
ultimately  the  heart,  assume  an  increased  action,  which 
occasions  greater  frequency  and,  generally,  force  of  puKe. 
The  oonse<)uence*  of  these  alterations  of  the  action  of  the 
vessels  are,  the  effusion  cither  of  some  of  the  constituents  of 
the  blood,  as  the  serum  or  albumen,  in  their  natural  state,  or 
their  change  into  substances  not  found  in  blood,  or  any  other 
fluid  of  the  ho<ly.  in  its  healthy  slate.  Tliese  become  the 
source  of  further  change  of  structure,  as  suppuration,  ulce- 
ration, &c.,  and  the  cause  of  disturbance  in  the  functions  of 
the  system,  varying  with  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  its 
intensity,  and  other  circumstances. 

The  means  of  preventing  or  moderating  these  constitute 
collectively  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  and  regimen.  We 
shall  here  briefly  notice  the  chief  of  these. 

Blood-letting.~^yic  have  just  stated  that  one  of  the 
effects  of  inflammation  is  to  pr<j<luce  effusion  of  the  serum 
or  lymph  of  the  blood,  the  extent  of  which  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  goes  to  the  parts  affected.  The 
processes  of  inflammation,  in  its  earlier  stages,  may  be  very 
certainW  restrained  or  arrested  by  diminishing  that  quan- 
tity. This  is  done  by  abstraction  of  blood,  either  local  or 
general.  If  the  inflammation  be  allowed  to  proceed,  sup- 
puration, ulceration,  or  other  changes,  and  ae*lruction  of 
parts,  according  to  the  texture  affected,  will  ensue.  Now 
abstraction  of  blood,  though  it  may  prevent  the  extension  of 
suppuration  and  ulceration  to  parts  not  yet  affected,  is  rarely 
found  effectual  in  checking  the  formation  of  pus  or 
wliere  that  has  been  already  established.  Wc  see  then  The 
necessity  of  the  early  employment  of  bleeding,  and  the  other 
antiphlogistic  means,  if  wo  desire  them  to  be  productive  of 
the  greatest  amount  of  benefit.  The  prejudices  and  pre- 
vailing habits  of  the  people  are,  however,  generally  in  direct 
opposition  to  such  beneficial  measures : and  too  often  timid 
practitioners  allow  their  judgment  to  be  overborne  by  the 
importunate  requests  for  delay  of  the  well-iutending  but 
ignorant  relations.  Thus  the  time  when  these  measures 
would  have  proved  most  serviceable  is  allowed  to  pass  over : 
and  when  at  last  put  into  practice,  their  gtxid  effects  not 
being  so  conspicuous,  they  are  not  so  highly  apprectafeu  «s 
they  would  be,  if  employed  at  an  earlier  period.  Indeed,  at 
a verv  late  stage,  fisr  from  being  usefhl,  they  are  decidedly 
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hurtful.  ( S«e  the  case  of  a physiciaD  mentioned  under  the 
article  Abstinemcb.) 

During  inflammation  of  shut  sacks,  or  cavities,  those 
Mvities  of  the  body  which  do  not  communicate  with  the 
external  air.  and  which  are  lined  with  aerotu  membranes, 
the  disposition  to  effusion  of  much  lymph,  or  the  albumen  of 
the  bloM.  is  greater  than  in  otlier  cases.  To  prevent  this, 
more  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  must  be  used.  Mo- 
dern physicians  have  ascertained  that  mercury,  especially 
in  combination  with  opium,  has  a powerful  influence,  not 
only  in  preventing  the  effusion  of  lymph,  but  in  removing 
it  soon  after  it  is  effused : an  example  of  this  is  witnessed 
when,  in  the  inflammation  of  the  eye,  called  ^ h,  the  pupil 
is  filled  up,  and  vision  prevented  by  the  ^ effUsed : yet 
this  IS  speedily  removed  if  a sufficient  quantity  of  mercury 
be  early  introduced  into  the  system.  This,  then,  constitutes  , 
another  valuable  antiphlogistic  means. 

Purgative. — The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system,  and 
the  amount  of  serum,  may  he  greatly  lessened  by  the  use  of 
purgative  medicines,  especially  the  saline  purgatives,  which 
generally  produce  very  liquid  motions,  consisting  of  a large 
proportion  of  serum.  These  arc  not  only  proper,  but  con- 
stitute an  essential  part  of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment 

NauaeanU,  t.  e.  such  doses  of  emetic  medicines  as  occa- 
sion a constant  feeling  of  sickness,  without  causing  vomiting, 
reduce  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  lessen  the  tendency  to 
effusion,  while  they  promote  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  al- 
ready effused.  They  are,  ooniequenily,  very  valuable  auxi- 
liary agents  in  subduing  inflammatory  diseases. 

Diaphoratie*. — The  quantity  of  bloc^  may  be  diminished, 
and  its  acrimony  lessened,  by  increasing  the  perspiration, 
or  discharge  from  the  skin,  which  in  most  cases  of  inflam- 
mation is  lessened,  and  in  some  altogether  suppressed.  By 
this  diminution  or  suppression  of  perspiration  not  only  more 
blood  is  retained  in  tne  system,  but  also  th«.«e  salts  and 
acids  which  in  a healthy  state  find  an  outlet  by  this  channel. 
The  means  of  increasing  perspiration  are  termed  diaphore- 
tics, or  sudorifics.  These,  however,  seldom  produce  the  de- 
sired effect,  if  there  be  much  heat  of  surface,  i.e.  of  the  skin. 
This  must  previously  he  moderated  by  the  use  of  the  means 
already  stated,  viz.,  bleeding  and  purgatives,  and  also  by 
the  use  of 

R^rigercmta. — These  consist  of  cooling  drinks  to  be  taken 
internally,  and  cold  applications,  as  cloths  dipped  in  iced 
water,  or  vinegar  and  water,  or  even  ice  itself,  or  evaporating 
lotions  laid  upon  the  part  affected.  The  cold  ajmaion  is 
often  very  serviceable  in  reducing  the  temperature  and  pro- 
curing sleep,  during  which  a flow  of  perspiration,  which 
frequently  proves  critical,  is  apt  to  occur. 

It  is  selrevident  that  no  good  can  follow  the  use  of  any 
or  all  of  these  means  of  lessening  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  body,  if  we  continue  to  supply  the  means  of  forming  it 
ns  fast  as  we  remove  it.  The  ebet  of  the  patient  is,  there- 
fore, a,  we  might  almost  say  the,  roost  important  point  in 
the  treatment. 

During  inflammation,  as  stated  above,  the  ftinctions  of 
secretion  and  exhalation,  as  well  as  of  nutrition,  are  lessened 
or  entirely  suspended ; there  is,  therefore,  no  means  of  con- 
suming or  disposing  of  the  nutritious  matter  already  con- 
tained ID  the. blood.  How  inconsiderate  then,  and  how  ab- 
surd it  is,  if  life  be  valued  at  all,  to  use  means  which  greatly 
increase  this  ? Persons  do  not  die  of  inanition,  or  from 
the  effects  of  the  absolute  privation  of  food,  under  many  days 
or  weeks,  (see  the  two  cases  narrated  under  Abstinbnci{,) 
while  thousands,  millions,  die  of  inflammatory  diseases,  in 
a period  vaiying  from  a few  days  down  to  a few  hours.  At 
the  beginning  of  all  severe  inflammations,  there  is  a (kilure 
of  the  appetite : this  intimation  on  the  part  of  nature,  ever 
watchfiii  for  the  preservation  of  her  works,  cannot  be 
slighted  with  impunity.  Reason  and  experience  strictly 
enjoin  an  immeaiate  attention  to  the  diet.  Its  Quantity 
should  be  lessened,  and  in  most  rases  its  quality  chan^l. 
In  respect  to  the  reduction  of  quantity  no  limit  need  be 
placed  at  the  commencement,  as  it  can  never  be  re- 
duced too  low : but  during  convalescence  careful  regula- 
tion of  it  is  necessary,  that  it  may  not  be  insuflicient  on  the 
one  hand,  or  excessive  on  the  other.  Still  there  is  much 
less  likelihood  of  erring  on  the  side  of  deficiency,  thin  of 
excess.  The  vessels  of  the  part  being  much  weakened,  are 
again  easily  distended,  and  the  inflammatory  process  re- 
newed ; heneo  the  frequency  of  relapses.  Dr.  Bsillie  has 
recorded  it  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  *that  he  never 
observed  a person  having  a relapse  of  /ever  where  it  has 


not  been  caused  by  eating  animal  fbod.'  It  may  he  well  te 
explain  here  in  what  way  animal  food  proves  hurtftil.  During 
its  use  the  blood  requires  more  frequent  purifying  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air  in  the  lungs,  or  by  respiration.  To  effect  this, 
not  only  is  more  frequent  respiration  necessary,  but  also  the 
heart's  action  is  increased,  so  that  the  blood  is  propelled 
with  greater  frequency  and  force,  and  con^uently  the  dis- 
tention of  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part  i»  increased.  The 
greater  ftequency  of  the  respiration,  occasioned  by  the  greater 
demand  for  oxygen,  during  the  use  of  animal  food,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  experience  of  the  workmen  in  diving-bells, 
who  require  the  air  to  be  renewed  much  more  frequently 
when  living  upon  animal  food  and  drinking  spirituous  liquors, 
than  when  living  on  vegetable  food  and  drinking  water. 
For  this  reason,  the  pearl-divers  of  Ceylon,  who  live  ex- 
clusively on  rice  and  other  vegetables,  can  remain  much 
longer  under  water,  without  requiring  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face to  breathe,  than  any  Europeans  who  live  on  a mixture 
of  animal  and  vegetable  food.  Animal  food  and  spirituous 
or  fermented  drinks  must  be  strictly  interdicted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  inflammation,  and  their  use  be  avoided  till 
the  permission  of  tbe  medical  attendant  be  delilwrately  and 
voluntarily  given  ; previous  to  which  mild,  farina/.-eous  food, 
and  diluent  drinks,  should  constitute  the  only  diet. 

Reat.^K  person  in  a horizontal  position  respires  less 
frequently  than  when  in  an  upright  position  ; the  heart  also 
pulsates  less  frequently.  In  every  case  of  inflammation 
affecting  the  system  generally,  tho  patient  should  be  con- 
fined to  bed ; and  as  tliere  is  mostly  diminished  power  of 
tbe  muscular  system,  all  unnecessary  exertion  should  be 
avoided.  Numerous  visiters  should  not  have  access  to  tho 
sick-room ; for  speaking,  which  requires  the  exercise  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  fatigues  tbe  patient,  and  quii^keiis  the 
circulation.  Besides  this,  the  air  is  vitiated  by  tbe  respira- 
tion of  visiters.  A supply  of  pure  and  cool  air  is  requisite  in 
all  inflammatory  oomplaints,  but  especially  fevers,  both  for 
the  benefit  of  the  patient  and  the  safety  of  others. 

The  repose  of  the  mind  is  as  essential  as  that  of  tbe  body. 
All  causes  of  anxiety  should,  when  possible,  be  removed, 
and  cheerfril  looks  be  put  on  'lefore  the  patient,  both  by  the 
physician  and  tbe  attendants,  in  order  that,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, he  may  be  inspired  with  confidence  and  entertain 
hoDM  of  recovery. 

This  is  a very  brief  outline  of  the  means  termed  anti- 
phlogistic, by  which  we  attempt  to  restore  both  the  part 
affected  and  the  system  generally,  to  the  natural  and 
healthy  state,  when  labouring  under  an  inflammatory  attack. 
Tho  special  application  will  be  given  as  each  disease  falls 
under  notice,  and  we  need  not  hero  do  mure  than  endea- 
vour to  impress  upon  every  one  a conviction  of  their  im- 
portance. ‘ Under  favourable  circumstances  inflammation 
IS  more  completely  under  tbe  control  of  rcmeilies  than  any 
other  disease ; ana  nevertheless,  it  is  more  or  less  concerned 
in  producing  a very  largo  share  nf  the  mortality  in  ever)* 
part  of  the  world.’  (See  Alison's  Outtinea  of  Pathology.) 

A'NTIPHON,  the  son  of  Sophilus,  and  the  oldest  of  the 
Athenian  orators,  who  are  generally  known  under  tbe  de- 
nomination of  tho  ' ten',’  belonged  to  Rharonus,  a demos  or 
township  of  Attica,  end  was  born  about  h.c.  4m0,  the  year  of 
tho  great  victory  over  the  Persians.  He  was  a cunteinporary 
of  the  famous  Gorgias  who  visited  Athens,  and  somewhat 
ounger  than  this  sophist,  but  there  is  no  distinct  proof  that 
e was  his  pupil,  though  it  is  sometimes  ass«rte<l ; nor  are 
wo  told  who  was  his  master.  In  course  of  time  he  opened  a 
school  of  rhetoric,  and  numbered  among  his  pupils  Thuci  • 
dides,  the  historian  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  who,  in  a pas- 
sage of  his  eighth  book  (chap.  Ixviii.),  has  couimcniorated 
the  talents  of  his  master,  and  recorded  almost  tbe  only  com- 
pletely trustworthy  event  in  his  life.  Tbe  opinion  that 
Thucydides  was  the  ma'^ter  of  Antiphon  appears  to  u.h 
untenable.  (See  Van  Spuan).  It  was  the  profession  of 
Antiphon  to  write  speeches  for  persons  who  had  either  to 
defend  themselves  in  courts  of  justice,  or  wished  to  pro- 
ceed against  others,  and  also  for  those  who  had  to  address 
the  public  assemblies.  According  to  tradition,  he  was  the 
first  who  became  a hired  advocate  of  this  description, 
though  he  merely  wrote  speeches,  and  never  delivertHl  snv 
except  on  one  occasion,  when  ho  was  himself  concerned. 
According  to  several  authorities,  he  is  the  oldest  writer  who 
composed  speeches  for  the  courts  of  justice;  no  speeches 
of  this  character  of  higher  antiquity  being  preserved.  (Dio- 
dorus, Pbotius,  &c.)  There  is  no  distinct  proof,  that  is 
salisfnctorv,  of  his  being  early  engaged  in  public  serMcr-  * 
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the  tilenee  of  Thucydides,  u to  all  his  life  previous  to  the 
events  related  in  bis  eif^hth  book,  proves  that  he  was  not 
en(itV^  important  military  rapacity,  at  least  during 

the  I’eloponnesian  war.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  ho  is 
tl>e  archon  Eponymus.  or  chief  archon  of  Athens  (01.  xe.  3. 
or  u.c.  4 IS)  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xii.)  In  the  year 
B.c.  411,  and  in  tho  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
a revolution  wi\s  effected  by  which  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  was  abolished,  and  all  political  power  was  vested 
in  a body  of  four  hundred.  [SeeALCiBiADKS.i.p.279,‘  PuLn' 
pONMR8tA!*r  War],  Antiphon,  who  never  had  come  for* 
ward  as  a public  man,  did  not  show  himself  on  this  occasion, 
though  he  was  the  real  author  of  tho  revolution,  and  Pisan* 
der.  who  appeared  as  spokesman,  was  merely  bis  agent. 
Shortly  after  this  change.  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  with 
ten  others  were  sent  to  l^acedromon  to  make  peace  on  any 
terms  that  were  tolerable.  The  a-ubassadors  returned  with* 
out  effecting  their  object.  Discontent  grew  stronger ; ' 
Phryniebus  was  assassinated  in  the  public  place,  a counter* 
revolution  was  immediately  effected,  and  Alcibiudes  was 
recalled  from  exile.  Immediately  after  the  event.  Aniiphon. 
now  seventy  years  of  age,  was  tried  for  his  life  on  a charge 
of  treason  to  the  state ; he  made,  according  to  Thucydides, 
an  admirable  defence.  His  sentence  (see  the  decree  quoted 
by  C<rdlius  in  the  JJfe  of  Antiphon,  Plutarch) 

was  death  ; his  pro{icrty  was  confiscated,  his  house  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  site  was  marked  by  stones  bearing 
the  inscription.  Antiphon  the  Traitor.  Antiphon,  says  Thu* 
cjdidcs.  was  inferior  to  no  Athenian  of  his  time  in  virtue  ; 
he  had  also  the  greatest  talents  for  coni^iiring  any  plan,  and 
equal  talent  in  expressing  his  conceptions.  It  U singular 
that  Thucydides  says  nothing  about  the  sentence  or  the 
death  of  Antiphon. 

There  were  at  least  five  or  six  other  persons  in  antiquity 
who  bore  the  name  of  Antiphon.  Several  of  these  different 
persons  have  been  confounded  in  the  rambling  life  of  Anti* 
phon  attributed  to  Plutarch.  (Dne  of  them  was  a sophist, 
and  appears  to  have  been  the  author  of  a work  on  Truth,  in 
which  it  is  conjectured,  from  a few  references  to  it  in  extant 
writers,  that  some  of  the  leailing  doctrines  afterwards  pro* 
mulgated  by  Epicurus  were  announced  by  Antiphon.  The  ! 
orator,  accoiding  to  some  accounts  of  very  little  credit,  was  | 
cxccuteil  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  after  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  (See  Xenophon.  Hellenic,  ii.  3,  I 
40  ; and  Van  Spaan,  Dissertatio  de  Antiph.  Oral.)  I 

Antiphon  wrote  a treatise  on  Rhetoric,  which  is  lost.  I 
Sixty  orations  were  once  extant  under  the  name  of  Anti-  : 
phon,  but  Caycilius  considered  twenty-five  of  them  to  l>c  ! 
spurious.  At  present  there  are  fifteen  extant,  three  of : 
which  are  on  subjects  which  were  matters  of  judicial  inves*  j 
tigation,  and  are  well  worth  reading.  The  other  twelve  arc  ' 
distributed  into  tetralngiee,  or  fuurs,  each  set  of  four  l)oing  j 
on  the  same  subject ; they  are  merely  rhetorical  exercises, 
such  as  those  to  which  Cicero  alludes  when  speaking  of 
Antiphon.  {Brutue,  chap.  xii.  6.)  The  language  of  this 
writer  is  often  obscure,  and  the  style  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  merit  the  praise  bestowed  on  it  by  some  of  the  Greek 
critics.  The  orations  of  Antiphon  are  in  the  seventh  vo- 
lume of  Reiske's  collection,  and  in  the  first  of  Bekker's 
edition  of  the  Qraiort.  They  are  also  in  Dobson's  collcclion, 
vol.  i.,  with  Van  Spuan's  Dinsert(Uion,  itc.  The  text  of 
Bekker  is  the  best. 

ANTIPHONARY,  ANTIPHONARIUM.  in  music, 
the  book  wherein  the  anti^^oniet  were  written.  (See  An- 
tiphony.) By  an  onler  of  Archbishop  Winchclsey,  tuudo 
in  130S,  every’ church  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  was 
obliged  to  be  furnished  with  an  tmtipkonary,  among  other 
equally  expensive  books;  and  Spelman  states,  that  in  14‘J4 
Vko  antiphonaries  coH  xhc  little  monastery  of  Crabhuse,  in 
Norfolk,  iwenty-six  marks,  which  he  says  wtus  equal  to 
52/.,  according  to  the  value  of  money  in  his  time.  We 
may.  therefore,  calculate  the  expense  of  a single  one  at  not 
leas  than  from  90/.  to  100/.  of  our  present  money. 

ANTPPHONY.  in  music,  (di'nfwt'ia,  alternate  sin^ng,) 
the  antiont  name  for  a kind  of  anthem,  the  verses  of  which 
were  chanted  by  each  side  of  the  choir,  alternately. 

The  fathers  of  the  church  pretend  that  the  method  of 
anliphonal  singing  was  revealed  to  St.  Ignatius  in  a vision, 
who  taught  it  to  the  Greeks.  St.  Ambrose  introduced  it 
in  the  western  churclies  about  the  year  374.  Tlie  chanting 
of  the  psalms  in  our  cathedrals  is  a close  imitation  of  the 
•nlient  antiphony. 

ANT1’P6DE8,  a term  from  the  Greek,  meaning 


literally  those  who  stand  feet  to  feet,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  inhabitants  of  two  opposite  points  of  the  globe.  Pre- 
vious to  the  establishment  of  (he  rotundity  of  the  earth, 
and  during  the  centuries  of  discussion  which  took  place  upon 
this  point,  tho  existence  of  antipodes  was  the  theme  of  con* 
Ktant  ridicule  in  the  mouths  of  the  opposers  of  the  globular 
figure.  The  sentiments  of  Lactanlius,  De  FaUd  Sapientid, 
cap.  23,  may  be  taken  as  a fair  specimen  of  the  cotnmon 
objections.  He  asks,  ‘ Is  there  any  one  foolish  enough  to 
think,  that  there  are  men  whose  feet  are  higher  than  their 
heads  ? with  whom  those  things  that  we  place  upon  the  earth 
bang  downwards  from  the  earth?  who  have  trees  and  vege- 
tables turned  mg^do  down,  and  rain  and  snow  falling  die 
wrong  way?  \Vi!l  any  one  henceforward  place  the  banging 
gardens  among  Uio  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  when  the 
philosophers  make  hanging  seas,  and  fields,  and  cities,  ind 
mountains?'  The  confusion  that  here  lakes  place  between 
the  words  upwards  and  downwards  will  be  now  universally 
apparent,  but  was  not  so  in  the  time  of  i^tantius,  vbo 
lived  A.  D.  .11 1 : who,  had  he  simply  confined  himself  to  the 
assertion,  that  the  existence  of  antipodes  could  not  be  de- 
monstrated, and  treated  it  os  a philosophical  speculation, 
possibly  true,  but  probably  false,  would  have  been  justified 
by  the  general  state  of  knowledge  then  existing.  But  not 
so  when  he  asserts  that  he  can  prove  the  thing  to  be  im- 
possible. and  professes  that  he  sees  no  alternative,  but  sup- 
posing i(s  detenders  to  be  either  joking,  or  intentionally 
Iving.  The  French  EncyclopenUa  is  incorrect  in  staling 
that  he  appeals  to  the  sacred  writers  as  deciding  the  point 
Two  aniipO(Lil  points  of  the  earth  have  the  same  number 
of  degri^es  of  latitude,  one  north  and  the  other  south,  unlew 
one  of  the  points  be  on  the  equator,  in  which  case  the  anti- 
podal point  is  the  opposite  point  of  the  equator.  Their  longi- 
tude (liffers  by  160^  or  12  nours,  if  we  reckon  longitude  all 
iMUtid  the  globe  ; but  if  we  use  cast  and  west  longitude,  the 
two  longitudes  must  together  make  up  1 8U'^  or  12  hours,  one 
oast  and  tho  other  west  For  cxamnle,  the  antipixles  of  a 
jKiint  in  22°  north  latitude  and  eatt  longitiide.  arc  in 
22°  sou/A  latitude,  and  120°  itm/ longitude.  We  here  insert, 
in  opposite  columns,  the  names  of  a few  places  which  are 
nearly  anti|XNlal. 

Antipodes  Island,  S.E.  of  New 
Zealand. 

Falkland  Islands. 

Buenos  Ayres. 

Moluccas. 

Swan  River. 

Middle  of  Sumatra. 

Siam. 

Friendly  Islands. 

Botany  Bay. 

New  Zealand. 

Antipodal  places  have  the  same  climate,  so  far  as  that  de- 
pends merely  on  latitude,  but  liave  all  the  seasons,  days  and 
nights  completely  reversed.  Thus,  noon  of  the  longest  day 
at  the  Bermudas  is  midnight  uf  the  shortest  day  at  the 
Swan  River.  The  remark  os  to  the  seasons  of  course  does 
not  apply  to  antipodal  places  on  the  equator. 

When  it  is  noon  at  any  one  place,  it  is  midnight  at  the 
antipodes,  and  sunrise  and  sunset  arc  reversed  in  the  same 
manner.  But  wo  may  ask,  when  it  is  noon  on  Friday 
at  London,  is  it  Friday  night  or  Thureday  night  at  Anti- 
podes Island?  There  is  no  rule  to  determine  this;  se 
might  call  it  either  one  or  tho  other  with  perfect  con- 
sistency. If  two  travellers  were  to  set  out  IVom  London  for 
Antipodes  Island,  one  of  whom  should  go  eastward  through 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  oilier  westward  through  America, 
whatever  time  they  might  respectively  take  for  the  vojage, 
Ihev  would  not  agree  in  naming  the  dav  of  their  meeting. 
If  tliey  meet  at  the  laoment  when  Saturday  morning  tiegins 
at  London,  that  is.  at  midnight  between  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, in  which  case  it  will  be  noon  at  Antipodes  Island,  the 
eastern  traveller  will  call  it  Saturday,  ond  the  western 
Friday.  The  reason  is  as  follow's : the  traveller  who  goes 
cast,  sets  out  to  meet  the  sun  in  the  morning,  and  will  there- 
fore have  that  luminary  on  the  meridian  (that  is,  he  will  have 
noon)  sooner  than  if  he  had  remained  stationary.  He  there- 
fore shorten.H  his  day  a little,  or,  to  him.  tho  same  absolute 
time  is  a larger  proportion  of  the  interval  between  two  noons, 
and  by  thus  gaining  a little  each  day,  he  is  12  hours  before 
London  when  he  reaches  the  antipodes.  The  western 
traveller,  on  tlic  contrary,  turns  his  back  on  the  sun  in  tbo 
morning,  which  is  therefore  on  hts  picridian  later  than 


Ixmdon 

Nertchinsk 
Nankin 
Mouths  of  tho  Amazon 
Bermudas 
(j|uito 
luma 

Tirahuctoo 
Azores 
Spain 
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would  haTO  been  had  ho  remained  stationary.  Boforo  he 
reaches  tho  antipodes,  bo  has  lost  twelve  hours ; but  the 
other  traveller  has  f^ined  os  much,  which  togetlior  makes 
a whole  day's  dtflerenco  in  their  reckoning.  The  reader 
who  examines  this  question  will  find  that,  the  day  always 
beginning  at  noon  or  midnight,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
wlio^c  world  should  have  the  same  reckoning.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  reckoning  of  a place  will  depend  upon  the 
rlirection  from  which  the  first  settlers  approached  it,  and  any 
one  who  should  afterwards  join  them  from  the  contrary  direc- 
tion would  differ  from  them  by  a day.  Thus,  when  Darnpicr 
reached  Mindanao  from  the  toett,  be  was  a whole  day  behind 
the  Europeans  ho  found  there,  whose  ancestors  had  travelled 
from  the  east.  And  Varenius,  a Dutch  physician,  who 
travelled  in  the  cast  about  a.ij.  167b,  states  that  tho 
Portuguese  at  Mucuo  wore  always  a day  in  advance  of  tl»e 
Spaniards  at  the  Phiimpincs.  The  fact  was.  that  the  Por> 
tuguese  came  by  the  Capo  and  India,  and  the  Spaniards 
from  their  American  possessions. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  wo  must  remark  that  it 
would  be  useful  in  teaching  geography,  if  the  maps  of  tho 
southern  hemisphere  had  the  nurtbern  hemisphere  drawn 
upon  them  in  faint  outline,  reversed,  in  such  a way  that  any 
one  might  perceive,  at  a glance,  to  what  point  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  any  point  in  the  southern  is  antipodal.  There 
is  coroparativelv  so  little  land  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
that  such  an  addition  would  not  crowd  any  part  of  the  map 
too  much. 

ANTigUARIES,  SOCIETY  OF.  Mr.  Gough,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Archteologia,  fixes  what  he  considers  to 
have  been  the  earliest  foundation  of  tho  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries to  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Oucen  Elizabeth, 
A.  D.  1672  ; when  a few  (Mninont  scholars,  under  the  auspices 
of  Archbishop  I*arkcr  and  Sir  Robert  Colton,  united  their 
efforts  for  the  prescn'ation  of  the  antient  monuments  of  their 
country.  Tho  mcmliers  met  for  near  twenty  years  at  the 
house  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  as  early  as  1589  determined 
to  apply  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  a charter  of  incorporation  ; 
a manuscript  still  remaining  in  the  Cottonian  collection 
(Titus,  b.  V.  fol.  1 84)  presci^'es  the  reasons  which  were  urged 
at  this  time  in  support  of  the  petition.  But  whether  the 
petition  wa.s  e^'cr  presented,  or  what  was  its  success,  does  not 
appear.  The  writer  of  the  life  of  Carew,  the  Cornish  anti- 
uar>'.  says,  their  hopes  were  frustrated  by  the  queen's 
eat6.  This  socieh’,  however,  admitted  members  till  1604  : 
about  which  time  King  James  1.,  alarmed  for  the  arcana  of 
his  government,  and  os  Hcame  conceived  for  the  Esta- 
blished church,  thought  fit  to  dissolve  it.  An  attempt  to 
revive  the  society  was  made  in  1617,  in  an  application  for  a 
charter,  through  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  ; but  this  also 
appears  to  have  failed. 

From  this  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centur)' 
the  society  ccaseil  to  exist ; or  as  Mr.  Gough  expresses  it, 
remained  in  abeyance. 

In  1707,  a number  of  gentlemen,  attached  in  a similar 
manner  to  the  study  of  our  national  antiauities,  agreed  to 
meet  weekly  for  the  same  purposes  as  tho  former  society,  on 
■\  Friday  evening,  at  the  Bear  tavern  in  the  Strand.  Among 
i icsc*  were  Humphrey  Wanley;  Mr.  John  Talman  : .Tolm 
Bairfonl;  Peter  I^  Nc\c,  Normy;  Mr.  Holmes,  the  keeper 
■•r  the  Tower  rvcimls;  Madox,  the  Exchetjuer  antiquary:  Mr. 
Baitelcy;  Mr.  William  Klstob ; Stebbing,  the  editor  of  Sand- 
I'onrs  Histon/ : and  Mr.  Sanderson,  clerk  of  the 

Rolls.  Lc  Neve  was  at  this  time  president.  In  I 708  they 
removed  their  meetings  to  tl>«  Young  Devil  tavern,  in  Fleet- 
street.  and  soon  after  to  the  Fountain  tavern  over  against 
Chancery-lane.  Here  they  were  joined  by  Samuel  and  i 
R4>ger  Gale,  Dr.  William  Stukeley,  Mr.  T.  Rymer.  Browne  : 
W'lUis,  and  Anstis.  The  plan  of  their  pursuits,  comprising 
every  thing  which  such  a body  of  men  might  be  expected  to 
do  for  tho  illustration  of  their  national  antiquities,  appears  to 
have  been  drawn  out  for  them  by  Humphrey  W'anley. 

In  1717  the  members  re-foundcd,  or  rather  re-conslitutod. 
their  society,  and  made  their  first  election  of  officers;  Peter 
Ix*  Neve.  was  president.  Ur.  William  Stukelcv,  secre* 

tarv.  Mr.  Samuel  Gale,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  John  Tahnan. 
dire'.*ti>r.  At  this  lime  also  George  Vertue.  the  cnirraver. 
iK'caims  an  active  member.  The  number  of  members  was 
limited  to  a hundred,  and  no  honorary  members  were 
allowed.  Tho  minutes  of  tho  society  liegin  January  1,1718; 
whence  it  appears  that  every  niombur,  or  whoever  was  ,ad- 
xaiUod  to  be  present,  brought  from  time  to  lime  whatever, 
lb«)'  of  their  own.  or  their  friends,'  that  was  curious  or 


uncommon : as  coins,  medals,  seals,  intaglios,  cameos, 
manuscripts,  records,  rolls,  genealogies,  pictures,  drawings, 
printed  bwks,  extracts,  or  even  memoranda ; a few  pro- 
duced dissertations.  In  1 727  the  society  removed  to  apart- 
ments in  QrayVInn,  and  afterwards  to  the  Temple ; and, 
for  a very  short  period,  seemed  to  det'Iine.  In  1728.  how- 
ever, they  renewed  their  meetings  at  the  Mitre  tavern  in 
Fleet-street,  fixing  them  to  Thursday  evenings,  after  the 
Royal  Society  had  broken  up.  In  1753  they  n>moved  from 
the  tavern  to  a house  of  their  own  in  Chancery-lane. 

In  175U,  it  waa  unanimously  resolved  to  petition  the  king 
fur  a charter  of  inconwration  on  tho  plan  formed  in  1717, 
with  improvemenU.  This,  by  tho  concurrence  of  the  Earl 
of  Haniwicke,  then  lord  chancellor,  was  obtained  in  the 
following  year,  when  his  majesty  having  declared  himself 
' Founder  and  Patron.'  tho  society  Itecaine  iiKxwporated  bv 
tlie  name  of*  President.  Council,  and  Fellows  of  tlie  Society 
uf  Antiquaries  of  London  they  were  empowered  to  have  a 
body  of  statutes  and  a common  seal,  and  to  hold  in  per- 
petuity lands,  &c.,  to  the  yearly  value  of  1 000/.  The  council 
to  consist  of  twenty-one  persons,  including  the  president, 
and  to  bo  elected  yearly  with  the  other  orticcr*.  The  first 
council  named  in  the  charter,  bearing  date  November  2, 1 751, 
pursuant  to  the  powers  therein  given  them,  re-elected  as 
members  the  other  persons  not  particularly  specified.  In 
1754  the  society  determined  to  nave  two  secretaries.  In 
1781  the  society  removed  from  Chancery-lane  to  Somerset- 
place.  where  Iuh  majesty  King  George  HI.  bad  been 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  Royal 
Society,  appropriate  apartments.  The  Siwiety  of  Anti- 
quaries held  its  first  meeting  there  on  January  the  1 Uh  that 
year. 

The  anniversary  of  the  society  is  held  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
when  ten  of  the  twenty-one  persons  of  whom  the  council 
consist  arc  annually  changed.  The  election  of  members  is 
by  ballot ; a certificate  having  been  signed  by  three  or  more 
fellows,  is  previously  exhibited  for  six  succcasivo  meetings 
(including  those  of  proposition  and  election),  except  in 
cases  of  peers,  membera  of  tho  privy  council,  and  judges, 
who  may  be  proposed  by  a single  member,  and  balloted  for 
U|K)n  the  same  evening.  The  election  is  determined  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds.  Every  member  pays  an  admission 
fee  of  eight  guineas,  and  four  guineas  a year  : or  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  forty  guineas  to  the  admission  fee,  to  be  con- 
stituted a mamlter  for  life.  The  society's  meetings  are 
held  on  Thumlays  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  till 
nine,  in  apartments  adjoining  to  those  of  the  Roval  Society, 
in  the  front  building  of  Suroersel-place.  The  Royal 
Society's  meetings  succeed  those  of  the  Anti<{uaries  on 
the  same  evenings ; and  the  sessions  of  the  two  societies 
coincide  as  to  time,  beginning  with  the  thinl  Thursday  in 
November,  and  ending  with  the  third  Tliursday  in  June. 
The  total  number  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
A.  i>.  1833,  is  753.  The  presidents,  since  the  incorporation 
of  the  society  by  charter,  nave  been  : — 1 751,  Martin  Folkes, 
Ksq. : 1755,  Hugh  Ixinl  Willoughby,  of  Parham:  1765, 
Charles  Lyttelton,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Carlisle;  1768.  Jere- 
miah Milles,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Kxeter;  1 784,  Edward  King. 
Esq.  (tompororily  elected  by  the  I'ouiicil);  1784.  George 
FerrarsTownshend.  Baron  de  FerrarsofCharlley,  afterwaids 
Earl  of  I..eicestcr  and  Manjuis  Townsliend  ; 1812,  Sir  H. 
Charles  Englefield,  Bart,  (temporarily  elected  bv  tbc  coun- 
cil) ; 1913,  George  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  is  stift  president. 

By  an  act  of  parliament,  5 Geo.  IV.,  chap.  39,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  the  time  being  is 
declared  to  he  an  official  trustee  of  the  Bntish  Museum. 

The  publications  of  this  society  as  a body  have  been : — 
1.  Vetmta  Monuments,  4 vols.  foho,  1746 — 1815,  vol.  v.  not 
completed  ; and  vol.  vi.,  commencing  with  seventeen  coloured 
plates  of  the  Baieux  tapestry  . 2.*  l-'ive  Dittertatiaru  : one 
on  Doomsday  Book,  and  one  on  Danegcld,  bv  P.  C.  Webb, 
Esi{. : two  on  the  Hcroclcan  Table,  by  Mr.  ^ebb  and  Dr. 
Pettingal : one  on  the  Tascia,  by  Dr.  PcUingal : quarto 
1756-63.  3.  Folkes  s Tables  of  EngHth  Silver  ana  U'dd 
Coinf,  with  plates,  (juiirto.  l/md..  K63.  4.  Ardutologia ; 
or  MttreJJane>)us  Trart*  relating  to  Antiquity,  25  voU., 
quarto,  Ixmd.,  1770 — 1833.  b.  Liber  Qwyttdiatuu  Contra- 
rntuiaiorvt  (iardernbo’,  armn  rsjgm  l\du>ardi  prtmt 

vieerimo  octatyn,  a.  i>.  1299,  1300  (from  a MS.  in  thesoriety’s 
P')ssession).  quarto,  I»rd.,  1788.  6.  A Collection  of  Ordi- 

I mtnrejt  and  Regulatinivt  for  the  Gox'errtment  of  the  Royal 
I Hovw.hold.  made  in  direrx  r'^igne,  from  King  Edtrard  III. 
I to  King  lEiUmm  and  (^ueen  Mary,  ipiarlo,  Ixmd.,  1720, 
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1.  T1t0  MiUiarf  AntiquUiet  of  tht  Rammu  in  HnUxmt  by 
lh«  Ut«  Major  General  Rov  oce^/mpant'erf  vithMapit  Plant 

Campt  and  Stations,  «o.,  folio,  Lend.  1793.  6.  Some 
Account  if  the  CnUepaU  Chapel  (f  St.  Stephan  at  fVest- 
fnin.f/er,  by  John  Topnam,  Ekq.,  folio,  1795,  with  addit  'ontU 
Plates,  d^cribed  by  Sir  H.  C.  Enfflefleld,  folio.  1811. 
9.  Account  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Exeter,  toi  h Plans, 
Eleoationt,  and  Seetums,  by  Dean  Lyttelton  aid  Sir  H.  C. 
Enirlefield,  folio,  1797.  1 0.  Account  (f  the  Abbey  Church  of 
BiUh,  toith  Plans,  &c.,  folio.  1 1.  SoiM  Account  qf  the  Ca- 
thedral Church  if  Durham,  folio,  180  . 19.  Some  Account 

qfthe  Cathedral  Churchqf  Gloucester,  folio.  1809.  13.  Some 
Account  of  the  Abbey  Chur  of  St.  Alban,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Gough,  with  plant.  Elevations,  &c.,  folio,  1813.  14.  Cacd* 

mon  8 Metrical  Paraphrase  of  Parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
in  An^lo-Saxon,  with  an  English  7^n«^ion,  and  Soles, 
by  Benj.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.,  octavo,  Lond.  1832.  This  last 
work  i»  the  first  of  a series  of  publications  of  Anglo-Saxon 
and  early  English  literary  remains,  intended  to  be  edited 
under  the  superintendence  of  a committee  of  the  Society. 
Lavaroon 'a  Translation  of  Ware’s  Chronicle  of  the  Brut,  to 
be  edited  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  in  two  volumes,  will 
form  the  second  work  of  the  series. 

Besides  the  works  above-mentioned,  the  society  have  pub- 
lished seven  historical  prints  of  large  sixe.  accompanied  hy 
five  historical  dissertations.  The  prints  are,  1.  Le  Champ 
de  Drop  d Or ; or,  the  Royal  Interview  of  Henry  VUl.  and 
PrancU  I.  between  Guisnes  and  Ardres,  k.o.  152U.  2.  Fran- 
cts  I.'t  attempt  to  invade  England,  3.  TJte  Embarka- 

tion qf  Henry  VIII.  at  Dover,  1520.  4.  The  Procession  qf 
King  Edward  VI.  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster.  6.  The 
Def)orture  of  King  Henry  VIII.  from  Calais,  July  25.  1544. 
I.  'The  Encampment  of  Kif%gHtnry  VIII.  at  Manfuisenn, 
July,  1544.  7.  The  Stege  of  Boulogne  by  King  Henry  VIII. 
1544.  Also  two  sets  of  historic^  and  some  misoelianeous 
prints,  (including  Aggas's  Plan  qf  London,)  engraved  by  Mr. 
George  Vertue,  now  the  property  of  the  Society : with  a 
portrait  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood ; and  four  views  of  the  itus 
at  Stanton  Harcourt  in  Ojfbrdshire,  drawn  and  etooed  by- 
Simon  Earl  Harcourt 

ANTIQUES,  (from  the  Latin  antiqims,  antient,)  a term 
used  in  the  English  language  to  designate  ‘antient  works  of 
art.'  But  this  definition  may  be  objected  to  as  not  suffici- 
ently precise  (see  Ancients).  The  term  properly  refers  to 
works  of  Grecian  art  in  sculpture,  bas-relief,  engraving  of 
gems,  medsls,  &c.  As  these  aiti  flourished  in  the  states  of 
Greece,  and  also  under  the  Roman  Empire,  (though  most 
probably  they  were  alwavs  succes&fUUy  cultivated  chiefly  by 
Greeks,)  It  is  not  possible  to  find  any  precise  ebronolugical 
limits  that  shall  determine  whether  a work  of  art  belongs  to 
the  onli^ue  or  not  Still,  as  there  was  under  the  Roman 
Empire  a great  and  progressive  deterioration  in  the  arts  above 
alluded  to,  until  in  more  recent  times  they  have  been  again 
'Tnproved,  it  is  clear  that  many  works  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity cannot  be  classed  under  the  bead  of  anIsatMt ; fur 
by  the  term  antiques  we  understand,  in  general,  works 
that  have  decided  merit,  and  may  sene  as  models  for  imi- 
tation ; or  they  are  at  least  works  of  art  that  serve  to  illus- 
trate and  explain  those  antient  authors  whose  writings,  by 
common  consent,  are  allowed  to  be  deserving  of  study. 

.VNTK^UITIES.  This  term  seems  not  to  have  its 
meaning  very  accurately  fixed  in  our  language.  It  is 
sometimes*  as  synonymous  with  antiques ; but  gene- 
rally it  has  a wider  signification.  Booka  that  treat  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  lo  which  the  term  is  cora- 
munty  oonfinwl,  treat  not  only  of  works  of  art.  but  of  poli- 
tical constitutions,  judicial  and  legislative  forms,  religion, 
arrhilecture.  domestic  manners,  naval  and  military  a&ire, 
weights  and  measures,  mode  of  reckoning  time,  &o.  Some  of 
these  branches  of  inquiry  kre  capable  of  illustration,  both  from 
antient  writings  that  remaui,  and  from  existing  works  of 
antient  art;  some  can  only  be  known  to  us  from  the  study 
oT antient  writings.  This  extensive  signification  of  the  worrl 
antiquities,  though  certainly  not  very  precise,  still  keeps  up 
a ffistinotion  between  antiquities,  as  thus  understood,  and 
the  political  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the 
stur^'  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  lansruages.  Yet  we  think 
the  common  use  of  the  word  antiquities  in  this  country 
a had  one,  and  wo  should  prefer  seeing  it  limited  more 
closely. 

The  study  of  oiiA9iri/y  it  generally  understood  to  mean 
(be  study  of  all  Uiat  belongs  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
of  all  the  knowledge  concerning  them  that  has  been  tran»>- 


mitted  lo  our  times . the  wotd  philology  is  used  in  this 
tense  in  Germany.  Under  the  gener^  term  antiquity, 
then,  we  may  class  all  the  several  subjects  which  it  com- 
prehends ; such  as  antient  forms  of  pdity.  antient  systemi 
of  philosophy,  of  astronomy,  with  political  history',  antient 
architeaure,  sculpture,  poetry,  &e. 

With  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  the  durable 
memorials  which  man  has  left  behind  him  in  various  ports 
of  the  earth,  we  have  applied  the  term  antiquities  to  the 
monumental  remains  and  to  (he  works  of  art  of  numerous 
nations.  We  now  speak  of  Egyptian.  Persian,  Hindoo. 
Peruvian,  and  Mexican  antiquities,  when  referring  to  the 
works  of  art  existing  in  these  countries,  or  cidl^ted  in 
European  museums.  The  terms  Egyptian  and  Hindoo 
antiquities,  when  not  specially  used  with  reference  to 
works  of  art,  are  also  understood  as  comprehending 
history,  mythology,  &c.  But  unless  some  qualifying  word 
II  prefixed  to  the  term  antiquities,  we  generally  understand 
by  it,  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities. 

ANTPQUITY.  [bee  Anciknts  and  Antiquities.] 

ANTIS.  A portico  is  said  to  bo  in  antis  when  columns 
stand  in  a line,  in  front,  with  the  anuo  or  projecting  ends  uf 
the  side  walls  uf  tlie  temple  or  other  budding.  Ifm  the 
plan  of  the  temple  of  Angina  [see.EciNx]  the  external 
peristyle  or  surrounding  range  of  columns  were  removed,  the 
pronaos  and  opislhodumus,  as  thero  indicated,  would  bo  por- 
ticoes in  antis, — not  prostyles.  There  is  a very  good  example 
of  the  portico  in  antis  in  North-Audley-streel,  London, 
fonning  the  entrance  to  an  episcopal  chapel  there. 

ANll^SCll,  an  old  astronomical  term  derived  from  the 
Greek,  signifying  those  whose  shadows  are  in  opposite 
directions.  It  is  applicable,  during  part  nf  the  year,  to  any 
two  persons,  one  or  toth  of  whom  reside  within  the  tropics : 
and  during  the  whole  year,  to  any  two  pinwons.  neither  of 
whom  lives  within  the  tropics,  and  both  in  different  hemi- 
spheres. 

1 SCORBUTICS,  from  anti,  against,  and  soar  but  us, 
a barbarous  word,  intended  as  the  I<atin  for  scurty:  the  re- 
medies, real  or  reputed,  against  scurvy.  The  term  scurvy  is 
popularly,  but  incorrectly,  given  to  two  distinot  diseases, 
which  arise  under  diflerent  circumstances,  sfwing  from 
different  oauses,  present  few  symptoms  in  ooromon,  and 
are  cured  bv  means  not  only  unlike,  but  diaroetneally 
opposite.  The  confusion  has  crept  in  owing  to  the  skin 
in  true  scu^  occasionally, . but  by  uo  means  invariably. 
Idling  off  in  scales  or  scurf;  while  in  tlie  other  disease  or 
diseases,  improperly  termed  scuny,  deaquaipstion.  or  other 
aflbotiou  of  the  skin,  is  an  essential  and  invariable  symp- 
tom. the  portions  ur  scales  of  which  being  commonly  called 
saurf,  the  adjective  scurfyhsM  insensibly  come  to  be  used  as 
a substantive,  and  to  bo  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  two 
diseases.  The  one  occurs  mostly  at  sea,  hence  called  sea- 
scurvy,  and  is  owing  to  temporary  causes,  capable  of  affecting 
persons  of  any  constitution ; the  other  occurs  miwtly  on  land. 
IS  owing  to  more  permanent  causes,  and  is  always  connected 
with  a pecuUar  conitituUun.  The  necessity  of  making  this 
distinction  is  manifest,  since  the  remedies  for  the  one  disease 
are  few  and  certainly  efficacious,  the  medicines  for  the  other 
are  multifarious  and  generally  very  inefficacious.  Tht-^ 
circumstance  points  out  an  essential  difference  bctweeii  tlie 
two  disorders ; and  it  is  of  the  moans  of  curing  the  fonner 
of  these  that  we  here  chiefly  intetid  to  speak,  adding  only  a 
few  remarks  upon  those  fur  the  latter. 

The  importance  of  the  naval  force  lo  the  safety,  mm- 
mereo,  and  maritime  strength  of  this  country,  would  justify 
a very  lengtlieoed  inquiry  into  tlie  causes  of  this  disease 
and  the  means  uf  prevention  and  cure,  if  it  now  prevailed 
among  seamen  to  the  extent  that  it  once  did,  and  if  it  still 
continued  tu  impair  the  strength  of  the  main  bulwark  of  our 
national  defence.  Tho  almost  total  eradication  of  this 
malady,  huwuver,  renders  such  investigation  altogether  un- 
necessary, farther  than  as  a subject  of  interesting  aud  in- 
structive contemplation. 

Of  the  degree  to  which  this  complaint  existed,  a few  in- 
stances will  nerve  as  pruofk.  In  1593,  Admiral  Hawkins 
stated  it  to  be  consistent  with  his  personal  knuwltfdge  that 
lU.OOO  men  had  perished  of  scurvy ; at  a much  later  period. 
Commodore  An&un,  in  the  course  uf  his  voyage  round  tlie 
world,  lust  above  four-fifths  uf  his  men,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  Juan  Fernandes,  of  the  two  hundred  men  then  surviving, 
eight  only  vrere  capable  of  duty.  An  entire  crew  has  some- 
times fallen  a vKiim  to  it,  and  the  ship  been  left  without  a 
single  hand  to  guide  it  through  the  waters.  This  happeiied 
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in  the  ease  of  the  Spanish  ship  Oriflarnma,  in  which  the 
whole  crew  perished,  and  in  this  state  she  was  discovered 
with  the  dead  bodies  on  hoard. 

As  a means  of  contrast  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  the  year 
* *80,  there  were  admitted  into  the  Royal  Haslar  Hospital  at 
Portsmouth,  under  the  care  of  the  physicians,  8143  rases  of 
disease,  of  which  scurvy  formed  1457;  while,  during  four 
years,  namely,  1800.  1807,  1808,  and  1809,  into  the  Royal 
Naval  Hospital  at  Plymouth,  there  were  admitted  under 
the  care  of  one  of  the  physicians  1984  cases  of  disease,  of 
which  two  only  were  scurvy.  During  nine  years  of  warfare, 
namely,  between  1778  and  1 795,  the  numW  of  men  voter! 
by  parliament  for  the  naval  service  was  745,000;  of  these. 
189.730,  a large  proportion  of  which  number  consisted  of 
men  affected  with  scurvy,  were  sent  sick  to  hospitals  or  on 
shore ; while,  during  nine  consecutive  years  of  warfare,  I 
namely,  from  1796  to  1806,  the  number  of  men  voted  for  | 
the  naval  sen'icc  was  1.053,076,  of  whom  there  were  sent  | 
sick  only  123, ‘*49,  a difference  mainly  owing  to  the  disap-  , 
pearance  of  scurvy.  I 

Let  us  inquire  what  were  the  causes  which  produced  this  | 
dreadful  disease,  and  formerly  rendered  it  so  frequent;  and 
what  are  the  circumstances  which  have  contributed  to  its 
abatement  or  disappearance,  and  which  now  secure  to  our 
.seamen  so  gratifying  an  immunity  from  it.  Before  doing 
this,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a short  detail  of  the  symptoms. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  concurring  causes,  an  individual 
began  to  lose  his  natural  and  healthy  colour:  the  skin,  first 
of  the  face,  and  afterwards  of  the  rest  of  the  liody,  became 
pale,  and  a.ssumcd  a bloated  appearance ; the  lips,  instead 
of  a rich  vermilion,  acquired  a greenish  tinge : indeed,  the 
countenance  in  this  disease  is  always  very  much  depressed, 
indicating  a corresponding  state  of  mind.  The  patient 
is  conscious  of  weariness,  and  is  averse  to  exertion ; and 
when  that  of  a bodily  kind  is  attempted,  his  unfitness  for  it 
IS  seen  by  the  weakness  of  the  knees  (which  often  become 
stiff  and  contracteil)  and  of  the  whole  muscular  system, 
greatly  increased  frequency  of  breathing  following  the  least 
effort.  The  skin  is  dry,  sometimes  rough,  but  more  gene- 
rally smooth  and  shining,  with  spots  of  a red,  blue,  or  black 
appearance,  according  to  the  length  of  lime  that  the  blood 
has  escaped  from  the  vessels,  which  is  the  cause  of  these 
stains.  The  limbs  become  dropsical,  the  gums  spongy 
and  swollen  ; ulcers  nr  any  sores,  cuts  or  scratches,  bleed 
profu-^ly,  and  cannot  be  healed ; even  old  ulcers  break  out 
anew,  broken  limbs,  apparently  firmly  united,  separate 
again,  and  cannot  be  reunited  so  long  as  the  disorder  con- 
tinues. The  blood  when  drawn  scarcely  coagulates,  but 
remains  loose  and  flabby  ; yet  during  the  whole  of  this  state 
the  appetite  generally  continues  good.  These  symptoms  all 
denote  great  debility,  which  is  occasioned  by  a peculiar 
alteration  of  the  blood,  and  U produced  by  the  causes  we 
have  now  to  mention. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  causes  of  debility 
is  constant  exposure  to  a cold  and  damp  atmosphere.  The 
construction  of  ships  was  formerly  such  that  the  sailors 
were  continually  exposed  to  the  operation  of  this  cause, 
which  was  further  aided  by  the  unwholesome  exhalations 
firara  the  bilge-wntor.  the  sand  used  for  ballast,  and  the 
remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  which  were  strewed 
about  the  ship : no  means  of  removing  or  lessening  these 
causes  existed,  from  the  utter  absence  or  imperfect  nature  of' 
the  means  of  ventilating  the  ship,  or  washing  it,  without  j 
increasing  the  dampness.  The  sailors  were  also  very  inat- 
tentive to  personal  cleanliness,  were  unprovided  with  soap, 
and  were  too  insensible  of  the  ailvantagc  of  changing  their 
dress  when  wet,  and  were  also  without  the  opportunity  of 
changing  or  washing  and  airing  their  bedding.  The  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Captain  Cknik,  on  the  occasion  of  his  second 
voyage  round  the  world,  were  very  similar  to  those  since 
universally  pursued.  Out  of  318  men,  during  a voyage  of 
three  years  and  eighteen  days,  throughout  all  climates, 
from  fihy-two  degrees  north  to  seventy  one  degrees  south, 
he  lost  only  one.  For  this,  in  the  year  1776,  he  received 
from  tho  Royal  Society  the  Copley  medal.  (See  Kettlers 
L»/e  of  C'Hjk,  1788,  p.  315.) 

By  the  change  effected  by  Sir  Robert  Seppings  in  the 
construction  of  ships,  and  the  substitution  of  iron  instead  of 
sand  for  ballast,  and  of  iron  tanks  instead  of  casks  for  water ; 
by  the  efficient  means  ho  hag  devised  for  ventilating  the 
ship,  without  exposing  the  persons  of  the  sailors  to  cold ; and 
by  tho  employment  o?  portable  iron  fire-places  in  different 
parts  of  the'  ship,  as  well  as  by  a change  of  bedding,  and 


a proper  allowaoce  of  soap  to  each  sailor->-theae  debllitatiBg 
causes  no  longer  exist,  or  are  rendered  powerless. 

Another  cause  of  debility  was  either  esccMive  fatigue  or 
deficiency  of  proper  and  re^lar  exercise  ; the  former  cannot 
always  be  avoided,  as  in  the  case  of  much  bad  weather, 
when  the  labour  of  all  hands  is  increased,  or  great  sickness 
among  the  crew,  which  requires  more  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  healthy.  But  deficient  exercise  can  always  be 
avoided  by  tbe  officers  finding  employment,  or  inventing 
amusing  occupation,  for  the  sailors,  and  above  all  for  the 
marines,  who,  having  less  active  duty  in  the  ship,  were  the 
most  frequently  attacked  by  scur\7.  Intemperance  also 
greatly  contributed  to  prepare  the  system  for  a scorbutic 
attack,  but  this  vice  is  now  much  repressed. 

None  of  these  causes  singly,  nor  indeed  all  of  them  com- 
bined. arc  adequate  to  produce  scuny,  unassisted  by  some 
specific  cause,  which  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  The 

diet  of  seamen  during  long  voyages  was  formerly  merely 
' salted  meat  and  biscuit ; fresh  animal  food  nr  recent  vege- 
! tables  formed  no  part  of  it.  It  was  also  often  deficient  in 
quantity. 

Salt,  if  taken  in  moderation,  facilitates  digestion,  but  if  in 
1 excess,  hinders  the  digestion  of  the  food,  even  of  fresh  meat 
' and  vegetables ; when  employed  as  a means  of  preserving 
! meat,  it  hardens  it,  and  impairs  its  nutritive  power,  as  well 
; as  renders  it  more  difficult  to  digest.  Such  meat  is  less 
nourishing,  out  more  stimulating,  than  fresh  meat,  and  itf 
long-continued  use  produces  what  may  be  termed  the  dit 
junctive  inflammation,  owing  to  which  old  wounds  and 
ulcers  break  ofien.  and  fractured  bones  separate  after  re 
union.  The  salt  seems  to  be  pernicious  in  a two-fold  way. 
first,  by  lessening  the  nutritious  power  of  the  meat : and 
secondly,  by  its  slintulating  properties.  The  former  of  these, 
unaideit  by  the  Utter,  is  sufficient  to  produce  scuny,  if  the 
predisposing  causes  of  cold,  moisture,  and  imperft'Ct  or  ex- 
cessive exercise  be  in  operation.  The  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  food,  and  not  its  quality,  was  the  principal  ex- 
citing cause  of  scurvy  in  the  Milbank  Penitentiary  in  1819. 
[See  Ahbtivknc'E.] 

In  what  way  the  absence  or  inadequate  supply  of  fresh 
vegetables  operates  has  not  been  ascertained.  That  the 
deficiency  of  this  article  of  nutriment  has  a large  share  in 
producing  scurvy  is  established  by  the  facts,  that  before  the 
extensive  introduction  of  esculent  vegetables  into  Britain, 
scurvy  was  almost  as  common  on  land  as  at  sea  ; and  also 
by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  scurvy  from  among  the  crews 
of  ships,  so  soon  as  tbev  procure  a supply  of  vegetable 
articles  of  diet  of  any  kind,  but  more  particularly  those  be- 
longing to  certain  tribes  of  vegetables, — as  the  hespendes  or 
aurantiaceedhe  orange  tribe),  the  grossulariaces,  or  goose- 
berry tribe,  which  are  all  acid  vegetables ; and  the  cruriform, 
or  mustanl  tribe,  containing  cabbages  (whence  sour-krauC 
is  prepared)  and  the  well  known  scurvy-grass,  which  are 
alkalescent  vegetables ; tbe  conifers,  some  of  which  yield 
spruce ; Sac. 

These  vegetables,  or  the  articles  prepared  from  them, 
constitute  the  anti*corbutics,  or  moans  of  preventing  and 
curing  sea-scurvy ; but  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value,  some 
forsurpassingtheothers  in  efficacy.  Those  are  the  least  valu- 
able in  which  no  vegetable  acid  greatly  predominates,  so  as 
I to  impart  to  them  an  acid  or  acidulous  taste.  Hence  the 
crucifcnc  are  not  so  useful  in  their  natural  state,  os  the 
name  of  ^curuy-grass,  bestowed  on  one  of  them,  would 
seem  to  indicate ; but  when  by  their  fermentation,  as  that 
of  cabbages  to  form  sour-kraut,  a vegetable  acid  (acet'C 
acid  ? or  vinegar)  is  produced,  they  rise  in  tho  scale  of  anti- 
scorbutic power.  But  at  tho  hc^  of  all.  the  heaperidee 
deserve  to  be  placed,  tho  members  of  which  contain  citric 
acid : accordingly  any  of  the  species  may  be  employed : 
but  the  most  powerful  belong  to  the  genus  citrus,  espe- 
cially the  citrus  Umonum  (Risso),  the  well-known  lemon, 
since  the  introduction  of  which  into  the  navy,  in  1 796, 
scurvy  has  almost  ceased.  It  may  be  used  in  various  ways ; 
the  best  is  in  the  form  of  the  fresh  fruit,  sucked  by 
the  patient:  but  in  the  absence  of  this,  lemon-juice  may 
be  employed,  and  this  Is  the  usual  mode  in  the  naval 
practice.  Several  gallons  of  it,  having  a tenth-part  of  spirit 
of  wine  added  to  presen’e  it,  are  supplied  to  each  ship,  and 
in  about  a fortnight  after  leaving  port,  its  use  is  begun ; 
each  sailor  is  allowed  one  ounce  of  it  and  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  sugar  to  mix  with  tho  grog,  or  in  many  instances 
with  wine,  a stated  quantity  of  which  is  granted  in  lieu  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  spirits,  which  is  withdrawn.  This  bos 
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the  effbet  of  almoail  invambly  preventing  scurvy  affecting 
any  of  the  crev  ; but  should  aymptoms  of  the  disease  begin 
to  show  thomielves,  they  (quickly  disappMr  bv  an  increase 
of  the  <^uantity  of  lemon-juice.  Citric-arid,  which  has  been 
crystallucd  and  again  dissolved  in  water,  is  not  so  elfica- 
cious;  neither  is  vinegar,  nor  anv  other  vegetable  acid,  such 
as  tartaric,  or  malic,  so  useful,  tlniugh  the  fruits  containing 
them  (unripe  gooseberries,  tamarinds)  are  the  best  substi- 
tutes for  lemons,  when  these  cannot  be  procur^. 

No  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  attempted  to  explain  how 
these  vegetable  acids  produce  their  benedcial  clTecU.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  all  acid  fruits  have  a very 
cooling  and  soothing  effect  in  many  complaints ; they  are 
among  the  most  useful  refrigerants,  and  often  sit  on  the 
stomach  and  restore  its  |H>wcr,  when  in  a rerv'  irritable  or 
weakened  state.  This  is  particularly  the  ease  where  the 
powers  of  tlie  stomach  and  nervous  system  have  been  much 
unpaired  by  intemperance,  especially  from  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors,  in  which  tartaric  acid  is  omincnlly  ser- 
viceable ; even  during  a At  of  intoxication,  a draught  of 
vinegar  wSll  restore  the  drunken  man  to  his  sens4^s  more 
speedily  than  any  other  means.  These  acids  appear  to  exert 
u very  considerable  vital  action  on  the  system  generally,  but 
especially  on  the  nervous  centres,  l^unhcr,  lemon-juice 
and  vinegar  exercise  h chemical  intluencc  on  many  articles 
of  food  difficult  of  digestion,  as  veal ; hence  the  practice  of 
serving  these  articles  to  table,  accompanied  by  one  or  other 
of  these  acids.  If  the  salt  has  rendered  the  meat  hard  and  i 
liiHicult  of  digestion,  may  not  these  acids  produce  some  ' 
change  in  it,  rendering  it  less  so  by  their  chemical  pro- 
perties, os  well  as  by  tneir  general  action,  heightening  or 
increasing  the  vitality  of  the  stomach,  and  consequently  its 
power  of  extracting  the  nourishment  ? Some  local  effect  is 
produced  by  the  direct  application  of  lemon-juice,  os  slices 
of  lemon  placed  on  the  uicers  hasten  the  healing  processes. 

Mineral  acids,  such  as  elixir  of  vitriol,  are  found  less  use- 
ful, though  they  and  other  strengthening  medicines,  such 
as  sulphate  of  quinine,  may  occasionally  prove  serviceable, 
when  lemon  juice  is  wanting,  or  fails  in  effecting  a cure, 
which  has  happened  in  some  very  rare  instances.  An  in- 
stance occurred  in  1822.  on  board  his  majesty’s  ship  Lean- 
der,  where,  however,  probably  some  undiscovered  cause  of 
scurvy  existed  about  the  ship;  for  we  cannot  suppose  the 
want  of  success  to  have  depended  on  peculiarity  of  consti- 
tution where  so  many  men  resisted  the  curative  intluence  of 
the  medicine.  (See  ^so  BamnAold  on  Trooicul  Dysentery.) 
Chloride  of  so^  appears  to  nave  some  claim  to  a favour- 
able regard ; but  at  present  w’e  have  too  little  experience 
of  it.  in  this  respccU  to  speak  positively  of  its  antiscorbutic 
power. 

In  addition  to  the  lemon-juice,  ships  intended  to  lie  sent 
on  long  voyages  are  suppUml  with  animal  food  so  prepaml, 
as  to  Ik  almost  as  fresh  at  the  end  of  six  years,  as  if  it  had 
been  killed  but  a few  days  and  dressed  the  dav  previous  to 
its  being  used.  This  valuable  discovery,  which  tends  so 
greatly  to  lessen  the  inconvenience  of  a sea-life,  as  well  as 
to  secure  the  health  of  those  devoted  to  it,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Appert : the  mode  of  effecting  it,  and  tho  principle  on 
which  it  depends,  will  be  explained  under  ANTisxprics. 

After  every  fair  degree  of  merit  is  assigned  to  other 
means  and  articles,  the  main  instrument  of  banishing 
Kcurv'y  from  among  the  number  of  diseases  incident  u>  a 
sea-Ufo  has  been  the  liberal  use  of  leinuii-juice.  The 
nation  owes  a deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  effected 
iU  nniver»al  introduction  into  the  naval  service,  and  who 
yet  Uve  to  witness  tho  beneAcial  effects  of  their  onlightenotl 
vli-w's;  the.se  are  Karl  Spencer,  who  was  first  lord  of  the 
.\dmirulty  in  1795,  and  tlio  benevolent,  and  now  venerable. 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  physician  to  the  fleet,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  Navy  Medical  Hoard  in  1795.  But  for  their  ex- 
ertions our  navy  could  not,  during  the  twenty  years  of  tlie 
war  which  followed  that  date,  have  achieved  those  victories 
which  have  rendered  our  country  so  illustrious.  Had  tlie 
mortality  in  the  navy,  throughout  these  twenty  years,  been 
equal  to  what  it  was  in  1779i  the  whole  stuck  of  seamen 
would  have  been  exhausted.  (See  paper  on  the  compara- 
tive health  of  tiie  British  navy,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blanc,  in  his 
Setert  Ditxertalions  on  Medical  Science,  London,  1 822  : al»o 
in  vol.vi.  of  7Vumar/io« j the Medico-Chirurgicnl  Society.) 

The  historian  of  Anson's  voyage,  speaking  of  scurvy, 
says,  ‘ the  cure  seems  impossible  by  any  remedy  or  by  any 
management  that  can  be  employed.'  In  the  present  day,  m • 
•tead  of  tho  remedy  being  unknown,  it  is,  happily,  the  dis4>a%e: 


a fk(‘t  which  suggests  tho  moat  important  subject  (or  odd- 
teroplation,  and  iuitiBes  the  reflections  and  language  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane:  * does  it  not  afford  a cheering  and  Mnsolatorv 
prospect,  amidst  the  thousand  shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to.' 
that  there  may  bo  still  in  store  for  us,  in  the  boundless  pro- 
gression and  endless  combinations  of  knowledge,  other 
hidden  means  of  advancing  human  happiness,  of  miti- 
gating human  miserv',  and  of  making  accessions  to  the 
dominion  of  man  over  nature  which  have  not  yet  been 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.' 

The  other  diseases  to  which  the  name  of  scurvy  has  been 
improperly  givm,  and  some  of  the  remedies  for  which  are 
termeil  antiscorbutics,  have  no  connexion  with  sea-scurvy, 
or  its  remedies.  These  various  affections  of  the  skin  are 
more  or  less  connected  with  a scrofulous  constitution,  to 
which  ore  owing  the  disordered  functions  of  the  digestiun, 
whence  these  eruptions  spring.  Acidity  in  the  stomach  is  a 
concomitant  and  characteristic  symptom  of  these  diseoKs 
for  the  cure  of  which  vegetable  acids  arc  unavailing,  though 
the  mineral  acids,  by  their  strengthening  virtues,  are  often 
serviceable.  Tliese  so-called  scorbutic  affections  are  of  ven 
frequent  occurrence  among  persons  subject  to  gravel  and 
gout,  which  are,  at  the  commencement,  caused  by  acidity  in 
ihe  stomach ; the  appropriate  means  of  cure  for  both  o>Mn- 
plaints  are  alkalies  (see  Antacids),  the  \ery  opposite  of 
I the  means  useful  in  true  scuny. 

The  nostrums  vended  under  the  name  of  antiscorbutirs, 

I and  intended  for  these  cutaneous  diseases,  Uiough  varying 
in  their  composition,  mostly  contain,  as  their  active  principle, 
some  prefiaration  of  mercury,  often  a very  poisorous  ooc. 
which  is  always  hurtful  in  sen-scurvy,  and  can  only  be  ser- 
viceable in  particular  cases  of  tho  other  kinds.  Its  use  tr- 
quires  the  greatest  caution,  directed  by  the  utmost  skill:  the 
employment  of  such  articles  should,  therefore,  be  carefully 
avoided. 

ANTISEPTICS,  from  against,  and  tu 

putr^y,  the  means  of  preventing  those  changes  in  orgamud 
matter  which  are  comprehend^  under  the  term  putrefac- 
tion. All  organized  bodies  consist  of  different  malenaU, 
which  are  designated  their /rron'mo/e  principles,  and  these 
again  arc  formed  by  the  union  or  combination  of  certain 
idtimate  principles.  An  organized  body,  therefore,  is 
always  a compound  one.  and  the  tendency  of  its  original  or 
natural  proximate  principles  to  form  others,  and,  at  last,  to 
be  resolved  into  the  ultimate  elements  of  which  they  are 
formed,  is  the  occasion  of  putrefaction,  which  tikes  place  in 
all  bodies,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  tlie  circumstances  ui 
which  they  arc  placed.  To  give  an  example  of  each  : dour, 
prepared  from  what  was  once  a living  and  organized  body, 
callvnl  a seed,  contains  two  proximate  principles,  glutea 
(bird-lime)  and  starch  : each  of  these  is  resolvable  into  defi- 
nite combinations  of  what  arc  termed  simple  or  elementary 
bodies,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  constituents  of  inert  or 
inorganic  luntter;  the  most  common  of  these  arc  orygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen.  The  Arst  or  proximaie 
principles  are  only  met  with  in  organized  bodies;  the  latter 
iKjually  in  organized  and  inorganic  matter.  Oxygen, 
instance,  forma  a portion  of  the  air  which  we  breathe,  and 
also  of  water ; hydrogen  forms  a portion,  or  is  an  element, 
of  water;  nitrogen  is  found  in  the  atmospheric  air;  and 
carbon  exists  in  the  diamond,  in  the  chan^oal  obtained  froii: 
wood,  or  from  animal  matter. 

All  organized  bodies  spring  from  parents  similar  la 
thonisclves.  possessed  of.  or  endowed  with,  a vital  pnn 
ciplu.  Every  such  body  possesses  the  power  of  assituiliitint; 
to  itself  matter  introduced  from  without,  whether  inor- 
ganic, as  table-salt,  or  organized  matter,  os  dead  inimai 
and  vegetable  substances,  in  the  case  of  man  and  some 
other  animals,  or  merely  inorganic  matter,  as  iu  the  esse 
of  vegetables.  After  being  received  into  tho  iuterwr  «f 
the  body,  these  matters  undergo  changes  preiious  to  being 
distributed  to  that  part  of  the  frame  destined  for  the 
reception  of  the  different  proximate  principl  whidi  are 
funned  out  of  them  by  the  vital  processes  of  digestion  and 
.Tssimilation.  When  deposited  in  the  part  intended  fur 
them,  they  would  speedily  enter  into  fresh  combinations 
were  not  ihcir  tendency  to  do  so  controlled  by  the  agency 
of  tlic  living  principle,  which  counteracts  the  usual  cheitiic-*! 
afihiiiieg  of  tlie  constituent  or  elementary  pri  ciples.  When 
this  principle  is  w'eak.  or  docs  not  art  with  sufficient  energy, 
either  through  the  whole  frame  or  in  any  particular  part  at 
it.  tho  elementary  principles  manifest  a disposition  to  exert 
their  ordinary  affinities,  which  would  lead  U>  the  docoinpe* 
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sition  ofa  pari  cr  the  whole.  Partial  tlecojixpo»ilioii  oceura 
\vhcu  a limb  or  otlior  part  of  the  body  haa  been  the  seat 
ot'  such  violent  intlammator)  action  that  its  structure  i« 
chan^;e<i,  and  its  vitality  destroyod.  ao  that  it  sloughs^  os  it 
IS  technically  called,  that  is,  U-comes  dead  : complete  de- 
coniposition  occurs  when  the  vital  principle  quits  the  entire 
frame,  i.  «.  when  death  of  the  whole  body  takes  place,  and 
putrefaction  betpns.  But  tbo  presence  of  the  vital  principle 
docs  not  always  binder  the  commencement  of  putrefaction, 
as  wo  ace  the  tendency  to  it  manifested  in  the  worst  kinds 

fevers  several  days  before  dissolution : on  this  account 
they  were  termed  putrid  fevers,  and  were  conceived  to  be 
owing  to  putrescency  of  the  Iluids,  a doctrine  common  during 
the  pro%alencc  of  the  humoral  pathology.  But  more  rorrect 
viow's  of  fever  have  taught  us  that  the  changes  in  the  fluids 
both  as  respects  their  properties  and  chemical  cunstibition, 
uro  consequent  upon  a change  in  the  vital  action  of  the 
system,  resulting  from  the  impression  of  a powerfully  mor- 
bide  agent  on  the  nervous  or  circulatory  systems.  This 
impairs  the  vital  force  or  energy  of  the  frame,  and  lessens 
tho  power  by  which  the  chemical  affinities  were  controlied ; 
and  hence  the  early  tendency  to  putrefaction  in  persons 
affected  with  fovers  of  a typhoid  type  or  character. 

The  complete  departure  of  the  vital  principle  is  not  suf> 
fleient  to  occasion  the  commencement  or  ensure  tho  con-  i 
tinuance  of  the  processes  of  putrefaction : the  concurreiKe  | 
of  several  other  circumstances  is  necessary.  These  are  air, 
heat,  and  moisture : if  any  one  of  these  be  wanting,  de- 
composition will  in  general  be  prevented.  If  the  air  has 
an  aclmixturc  of  certain  particles  or  principles,  the  tendency  , 
to  putrefaction  will  be  greatly  increased : and,  on  the  other 
hand,  impregnating  the  air  with  certain  other  principles, 
greatly  lessens  the  disposition  to  decomposition.  These  cir- 
cumstances have  so  large  a share  in  the  pnxiuction  or  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  death,  that  a thorough  understanding  , 
of  them  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  welhiro  of  the  com-  , 
munity. 

Tlic  atmospheric  air,  considered  in  reference  to  its 
chemical  cump(kition.  is  a mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
gases,  in  fixed  and  uniform  proportion,  with  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  a stuall  and  variable  pro|>ortion.  But  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  it  receives  an  a<lmixturo  of  particles  or 
principles  of  different  kinds,  by  which  it  is  contaminated, 
and  rendered  less  fit  for  tlie  support  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  By  the  respiration  of  animals,  particularly  of  warm- 
blooded animals,  as  man,  a portion  of  the  oxygen  is  with- 
drawn, and  a corresponding  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  substituted  in  iU  place.  By  the  respiration  of  plants, 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  withdrawn,  and  an  equivalent 
portion  of  oxygen  substituted.  By  the  mutual  action  of 
the  members  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the 
balance  of  the  constituent  elements  of  Uie  atmosphere  is 
m.iintaiiiod.  But  by  a preponderance  of  the  members  of 
either  of  these  kingdoma,  an  excess  of  the  one  principle  and 
a deficiency  of  the  other  will  be  occasioned.  Heiioe,  where 
there  is  a largo  ossemblago  of  mun,  the  uir  is  less  fit  fur 
respiration,  as  happens  in  eioie  apartments  : the  most 
melancholy  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  tho  narrative 
of  Uie  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta  ; of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  persons  confined  in  this  dreadful  place,  orie  hundred 
aitd  twenty^three  perished  during  one  night.  Trees  crowded 
together  in  plantations  suffer  more  from  deficiency  of 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  both  of  which  are  required  for 
respiration,  than  from  deficient  nutriment  by  the  roots— a 
fa  t of  which  proprietors  and  managers  of  timber-plantations 
are  either  nut  aware,  or  at  least  they  neglect  tno  practice 
to  which  it  should  lead.  It  may  be  remarked  by  every  one 
that  on  the  coast,  where  animal  life  acquires  an  accession 
of  strength  from  the  purity  of  the  aiis  which  abounds  in 
oxygen,  vegetable  life  languishes  from  the  deficiency  of 
carl^nic  acid.  In  addition  to  these  sources  of  deterioration, 
the  air  is  contaminated  by  v'arious  other  means,  some  occa- 
sional and  limited  in  tiicir  operation,  others  mure  constant 
and  extctiduil  in  Uicir  influence.  A brief  review  of  tlicse 
will  hero  be  proper;  but,  before  proceeding  to  enumerate 
them,  it  will  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  tneir  importance 
to  adduce  one  example  of  the  influence  of  even  a slight  a^l- 
mixture  of  a deleterious  principle  with  the  ordinary  con- 
stituents of  the  air.  ’This  gas  (hydro-chloric  acid,  or  mu- 
riatic M'ld  gas)  must  therefore  lie  very  injurious  to  vegetable 
lift',  since  s<>  small  a quantity  as  a fifth  of  an  inch,  though 
diluted  with  10,000  parts  of  air,  destroyo«l  the  whole  vege- 
tation of  a plant  of  considerable  size  in  less  than  two  days. 


Nav,  wc  afterwards  found  that  a tenth  ywr/  ft/  a cubic 
inch  in  ‘JO.OOO  volumes  of  air  had  nearly  the  same  eftecls.* 
Drs.  Tunicr  and  Christison,  in  Breirsters  Journal,  vol.  viii, 
p.  14'). 

These  are  principles  with  the  chemical  qualities  of  which 
wo  are  well  acquainted,  and  the  sources  of  which  we  can 
easily  ascertain,  and  often  remove ; but  there  exist  others, 
of  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  less  is  known,  though 
their  effects  arc  very  conspicuous : such  are  tho  exhalations 
from  decaying  vegetable  matter,  termed  marsh  miasmata,  or 
malaria,  and  tho  exhalations  from  the  bodies  of  men  and 
animals,  when  crowded  together,  or  from  that  of  men  labour- 
ing under  certain  diseases,  as  fevers,  culled  the  matter  of 
contagion,  or  from  dead  animal  matter,  in  a state  of  putre- 
faction, termed  putrid  effluvia.  These  are  the  fertile  sources 
of  fevers,  whatever  their  form,  typo,  or  appellation ; and 
though  it  is  commonly  thought  that  the  fevers  from  vege- 
table matter  are  always  of  an  intermittent  or  remittent 
character,  vet  they  often  assume  tho  continued  form  (see 
Ague)  ; while  the  effluvia  from  animal  matter  mostly  give 
nsc  to  fevers  of  a continued  and  typhoid  character. 

What  the  precise  nature  of  this  deleterious  principle  is 
cannot  be  stated,  but  whatever  it  be,  when  received  in  suffl- 
rient  quantity  into  the  human  system,  it  seems  to  act  as  a 
ferment  or  yeast,  and  produces  a series  of  changes,  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  which  is  tu  reduce  the  body  attacked  to 
a state  of  putrefaction.  Wo  have  no  test  of  its  prescnco 
beyond  its  effects,  but  wcknow  tho  sources  whence  it  springs, 
and  the  circumstances  which  favour  its  concentration,  and 
occasion  the  human  frame  to  become  more  susceptible  of  its 
intluence.  It  is  only  by  removing  or  lessening  these  that 
we  call  escapo  this  insidious  foe,  end  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  enlightened  measures  proposed  by  physicians 
and  chemists  should  lead  to  their  extended  application. 

Ixmg-continuod  calms,  in  which  there  is  a stagnation  of 
the  air,  and  during  which  frosh  and  purer  particles  of  the 
atmospheric  principles  do  not  descend  from  the  higher 
regions  to  replace  the  heated  and  contaminated  air  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  conduce  much  to  tho  concentration 
and  virulence  of  these  agents.  For  several  weeks  before 
the  plague  broke  out  in  London,  in  1665,  there  was  an  un- 
interrupted calm,  so  that  there  was  not  even  sufficient  mo- 
tion in  the  air  to  turn  a vane.  And  at  the  season  in  which 
the  last  plague  visited  Vienna  there  had  been  no  wind  for 
three  months.  Tu  produce  agitation  in  the  air,  fires  were 
formerly  lighted,  and  pieces  of  artillery  discharged,  means 
altogether  inefficient  to  cause  a oonsiderablo  commotion  in 
the  atmosphere  at  large,  though  a fire  is  extremely  service- 
able in  renewing  the  air  of  apartments  in  houses : .the  onlv 
means  adequate  to  this  end  are  beyond  our  control,  though 
they  frequently  take  place  at  the  moments  of  tho  utmost 
nc^ ; these  are  storms  and  hurricanes,  which,  however 
desolating  in  their  immediate  effects,  are  instrumonis  of 
great,  though  less  obvious,  gc^.  After  the  hurricane  which 
proved  so  destructive  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies 
in  1780,  less  disease  occurred  than  hod  been  known  before  ; 
even  those  who  laboure<l  under  sickness  at  the  time  were 
benefited  by  it ; fever,  diarrhoeas,  and  dysenteries,  but, 
above  oil.  disorders  affecting  the  lungs,  were  cured.  Cases 
of  intermittent  fever  were  observed  to  bo  cured  by  an 
earthquake  at  Caracas  in  March,  1812.  (See  Brande  s 
Quarterly  Journal  qf  Science  for  1 SI  7,  vol.  ii.  p.  401.)  After 
the  excitation  of  a storm,  plants  give  out  more  oxygen, 
which  accounts  for  the  delightful  and  life-giving  freshness 
of  tho  air.  of  which  every  one  is  sensible,  who  walks  out 
into  the  fields  immediately  afterwards. 

Wo  may  imitate  nature,  and  employ  ventilation  on  a 
small  scale,  but  with  the  best  effects,  in  our  dwelling- 
places,  hospitals,  and  sick-rooms.  The  evils  of  neglect- 
ing this  ^utary  measure  contrast  strikingly  with  the 
beneficial  consequences  of  attending  to  it.  It  is  remarked 
by  Dr.  Maccullocb,  in  his  Account  qf  the  Hebridoit 
that  while  the  inhabitants  had  no  shelter  but  huts  of  the 
lUfMt  simple  construction,  which  afforded  free  passage 
for  currents  of  air,  they  were  not  subject  to  fevers ; but 
when,  through  the  good  intentions  of  the  proprietors,  such 
habitations  were  provided  as  seemed  move  comfurtablc  and 
j commodious,  but  which  afforded  rocesses  for  ^tilgnating  air 
and  impurities,  wbidi  they  had  nut  the  means,  or  had  not 
a sullicient  love  of  cleanliness,  to  remove,  febrile  infection 
was  generatwl.  The  mortal  fevers  which  have  occurred 
from  crowding  human  beings  together  in  small  ill-ventilated 
apartments  arc  numerous.  They  were  termed  jail  and  bus- 
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piUl-fevers.  fh>in  tbeir  infenting  ihae  places : the  surrivors  of 
the  n4»ht  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcullu  were,  almost  without 
A single  exception,  attacked  by  fever;  atul  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims of  the  mercenary  actors  in  the  slave  tnule  were  often 
releas^  from  suffering  by  tho  fevers  which  resulieil  from 
crowding  so  many  into  a conQued  space.  To  avert  such 
calamitous  diseases,  we  must  have  recourse  to  measures 
which  will  lessen  or  remove  their  causes  ; such  as  dispersion 
of  the  inhabitanU  or  paliuiils  over  a larger  space ; enforcing 
cleanliness  of  the  apartments  and  of  their  persons,  and 
freely  ventilating  every  room.  Formerly,  in  the  hospital  at 
Leeds,  no  patient  suffering  fnnn  compound  fracturo  or  other 
severe  accident  survived,  till  the  ventilation  of  the  war<l»  was 
improved.  One  of  tho  most  conviin-mg  proofs  of  the  different 
influence  of  foul  and  nure  air  is  to  be  found  in  tho  Report  of 
the  Lying'in  llo^ital  (\f  Dublin.  In  tho  spare  of  four  years, 
ending  in  J784,  in  a budly-vontilated  house,  there  dietl  ‘i‘J44 
children  out  of  7650.  But  after  freer  ventilation,  the  iloalhs 
in  tho  same  period  of  time,  and  in  a like  number  of  chil- 
dren, amounted  only  to  279.  Attention  to  this  {luint  will 
prove  a protection  from  numerous  causes  of  disease.  The 
annual  mortality  of  Manchester  in  1757  was  1 in  25,  and  in 
1770,  1 in  28  ; but  in  1811  it  was  I in  74,  a change  mainly 
attributable  to  tho  improvements  in  ventilation  effected  by 
Drs.  Percival  and  Fcmar. 

Stagnant  water,  and  the  mud  which  remains  after  it  has 
evaporated,  marshes  and  places  oooasiunally  overflowed, 
emit  exhalations  not  less  noxious  than  those  from  decaying 
animal  matter,  or  the  bodies  of  human  beings.  These  are 
the  more  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  heat;  hence,  in  tro- 
pical and  warm  countries,  they  give  rise  to  the  yellow- 
lever  and  the  jungle-lever,  which  are  rapid  in  their 
course,  and  generally  fatal  in  tht-ir  close:  in  colder  coun- 
tries they  produce  continued  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers.  Ilia  exhalations  are  always  less  hurtful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  activity  of  the  vegetation.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  town  of  Batavia  which  is  nearest 
the  mud  and  slime  loft  by  the  tide  suffer  more  from  fevers 
than  those  who  dwell  next  the  marshes,  unhealthy  as 
these  are.  In  the  marshes  of  Ankf,  a great  number  of 
different  kinds  of  grasses,  rushes,  &c.,  grow,  and  the  spaces 
between  these  plants  are  covered  with  large  quantities  of  the 
Pietia  etraliotee,  the  leaves  of  which  Boat  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  absorb  a great  quantity  of  the  noxious  va- 
pours as  fast  as  they  are  exhaled,  and  change  them,  by  the 
aid  of  the  sun's  rays,  into  respirable  air.  This  change  is 
effected  by  the  f^tia  more  than  by  any  other  plant;  for 
it  is  known  from  experiments  to  be  so  powerful  a preventive 
of  decomposition  oi  stagnant  water,  that  if  fishes  he  put 
into  a small  quantity  of  water,  in  which  they  would  other- 
wise perish  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  they  may  be  pre- 
served alive  for  a long  time  by  covering  its  surface  with  these 
singular  plants.  The  utility  of  a piece  of  moss  introduced 
into  the  vase  where  gold  fishes  are  kept  is  well  known ; 
and  the  lemna  or  duckweed,  and  other  plants  which  cover 
the  surface  of  pmds  in  summer,  render  a similar  service  to 
the  air  here,  which  tho  pietia  docs  to  that  around  Batavia. 
Where  marshes  cannot  bo  drained,  the  planting  them  with 
marsh  and  aquatic  plants,  and  such  trees  as  alders  and  pop- 
lars, is  the  l)cst  mode  of  mitigating  the  evils  which  result 
from  them.  The  beneficial  effects  of  draining  and  forming 
under  ground  sewers  are  shown  in  the  perfect  immunity 
which  London  enjoys  from  ague  as  an  epidemic,  contrasted 
with  former  times.  Dr.  Caius,  the  most  eminent  physician 
in  England  at  that  period,  states,  that  the  mortality  of  Lon- 
don from  ague  in  1558  was  such,  that  the  living  could 
hardly  bury  the  dead. 

When  these  natural  means  of  preventing  animal  and 
vegetable*  exhalations  cannot  be  employed,  wo  must  have 
recourse  to  artificial  moans  of  disarming  them  of  their  po- 
tency. Of  the  measures  formerly  resorfed  to  for  this  pur- 
pose* some  were  useless,  while  others  were  hurtful  to  the 
sick,  and  could  not  bo  practised  without  the  removal  of  the 
patients,  which  can  rarely  be  accomplished.  All  of  them, 
m point  of  ctHcacy  and  facility  of  application,  fall  short  of 
two  agents,  which  bid  fair  to  render  every  other  superfluous ; 
these  are  the  chlorides  of  s(Kla  and  of  lime.  In  these  prepa- 
rations chlorine  is  combined  with  the  bases  in  such  a way  av 
to  be  susceptible  of  decomposition,  and  is  ewlved  with  more 
or  less  rapidity  occor«ling  to  the  ingredients  or  impurities 
it  meets  with  m the  uir.  Tlic  most  common  of  these  im- 
purities is  carbonic  acul  gus,  which  is  protlured  both  by 
the  respiration  of  living  animals,  and  by  the  decomposition  of 


thoir  bodies  when  dead.  Another  product  of  putrid  animal 
matter  is  ammoniocal  ga»,  which  generally  unites  with  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  forms  carlKiiialc  of  ammonia,  the  presence 
of  which  may  be  recognized  l^  the  pungency  of  the  air  im- 
pregnated with  it,  which  nffi'cU  hith  tho  eyes  and  the 
organ  of  smell.  Now  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  car 
bunic  acid  gas  has  tho  greatest  tendency  to  unite  with  the 
soda  or  the  lime,  and  to  liberate  the  chlorine.  Again,  chlo- 
rine decomposes  ammoniocal  gas  bv  abstracting  tiio  hydro- 
gen from  the  nitrogen,  and  forming  Hydru-chluric  or  muriatic 
acid.  One  example  of  its  buneficiul  action  will  prove  its 
utility.  Air  w as  passed  through  blood,  which  had  been  left 
to  putrefy  for  eight  days  ; being  then  pa.sscd  tliroiigh  a solu  • 
tion  of  Uie  chloride  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime  was  deposited, 
and  the  air  was  rendered  inodorous  and  completely  purified. 
These  agents  can  only  be  productive  of  benefit  within  a 
limited  range  of  atmosphere,  \et  thoy  may  be  employed 
successfully  to  purify  the  air  of  hospitals.  sick-nxuDs,  &r. 

Quick-lime,  or  charcoal  recently  prepared,  lias  been  em- 
ployed tu  absorb  fetid  and  noxious  exhalations,  and  though 
inferior  to  tho  chlorides,  may  be  used  in  some  cases,  such  as 
when  tho  patient  cannot  bear  the  smell  either  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  soda  or  of  lime.  When  the  matter  of  contagion  is 
supposed  to  be  attached  to  woollen  or  cotton  clothes,  we  may 
expose  these  to  a high  temperature,  212°  of  Fahrenheit,  for 
some  hours,  by  which  it  will  be  dissipated. 

An  e<]UBlly  important  means  of  warding  off  tho  effects  of 
exposure  tu  a contagious  atmosphere,  is  to  put  the  liudy  in 
a posture  of  defence  by  strengthening  it,  and  regulating  the 
general  health.  Increasing  the  vital  ferce  of  the  system 
renders  it  less  susceptible  of  being  acted  upon  by  impure 
air ; hence  nourishing  food  and  tonic  medicines  may  be 
regarded  as  indirectly  antiseptics.  It  is  a wise  precaution 
not  to  visit  the  sick  without  preivously  taking  food.  But 
uscftil  as  a supply  of  proper  nourishment  is.  still  it  is  of  infe- 
rior efficacy,  os  a protective  means,  compered  with  ventila- 
tion and  cleanliness,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  instructive 
fact,  that  in  Great  Britain,  we  were  200  years  later  in  get- 
ting rid  of  pestilcneo  than  nf  famine.  Most  of  the  medicines 
which  were  formerly  termed  antiseptics  are  either  tonics  or 
reftigerants  : of  which  cinchona  bark  may  serv'e  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  firet  class,  and  the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids, 
as  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  tartaric  acid  or  citric  acid  nf 
the  second.  Tonic  antiseptics  cannot  be  employed  with 
propriety  or  safety  at  the  d«gvnm'n^  of  fevers  or  inflamma- 
tory complaints,  but  in  marty  diseases  a period  arrives  when 
they  may  be  usoftilly  administered.  The  period  when  their 
employment  becomes  safe  requires  the  nicest  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant ; and  too  numerous 
arc  the  instances  where  their  premature  employment  has 
rekindled  the  disease  which  might  otherwise  speedily  hare 
subsided.  We  are,  however,  justified  in  having  recourse  to 
them  at  an  earlier  period  in  those  diseases  which  we  know 
to  havo  a great  tendency  to  lead  rapidly  to  the  death  of  some 
part ; such  as  in  tho  malignant  or  putrid  sore-tlmmt  of  scarlet 
fe’/er ; or  in  continued  fever  of  a very  typhoid  character. 

The  refrigerating  antiseptics  may  ^ beneficially  used 
ftom  a very  early  period  of  inflaroroatory  diseases,  especially 
of  the  young  and  robust;  in  such  diseases  as  scurvy  (f.  #. 
sea-scurvy)  they  surpass  all  other  remedies. 

As  the  operations  of  nature  in  regard  to  organized  matter 
seem  to  consist  in  reducing  to  their  elementary  state  each 
individual,  or  part,  when  it  ceases  to  live,  and  in  reconstruct- 
ing others,  it  ferras  an  interesting  and  important  subject  nf 
investigation  to  inquire  in  what  way  the  former  of  those  may 
bo  prevented,  when  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  whole  or 
a part  of  organised  matter  from  putrefaction;  by  what 
means  can  the  tendency  to  putrefaction  be  so  modifierl.  that 
the  result  of  it,  though  leading  to  the  formation  of  a sub- 
stance having  a very  different  character,  shall  yet  be  of  a 
kind  which  may  be  presened  for  a longer  pi’riotl,  than 
the  original  substance : and  how  the  process  of  putre- 
faction may  be  rendered  a useful,  instead  of  a noxious, 
operation.  The  first  two  questions  concern  the  preservation 
of  food,  M that  the  produce  of  a period  of  plentv  may  be 
stored  up  as  a provision  for  a time  or  scarritv,  and  the  super- 
abundant profluctions  of  one  country  may  he  transmitted  in 
a sound  and  w holesome  state  to  a distant  land.  It  also 
concerns  the  provisioning  of  our  ships,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
health  of  the  crews,  as  far  as  depends  upon  a proper  supply 
of  animal  and  vegetable  diet.  The  last  question  rXates  to  tlie 
beneficial  application  of  putn'fying  materials  tu  tlie  soil  as 
manures. 
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All  organiced  svibstanoes  do  not  putrefy  with  equal 
rapidity,  nor  under  all  circumstances.  Decomposition  j;oes 
on  fastest  in  substances  which  contain  nitmj^en ; most 
slowly  in  substances  which  contain  carbon : hence  animal 
matters  putrefy  quickly  ; vegetable,  especially  of  a woody 
texture,  sradually : the  decomposition  of  the  former  is  cha> 
racAerizea  by  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  the  formation  of 
ammonia;  that  of  tlio  latter  is  rarely  unpleasant,  except  it 
be  of  vegetables  which  contain  nitrogen,  such  as  cabbages 
and  fungi.  The  conditions  necessary  for  the  process  of 
putrefaction  to  take  place  are,  the  presence  of  air,  of  a cer- 
tain temperature,  aim  moisture.  If  any  one  of  these  be  ex- 
i*  1 uded,  the  process  is  prevented.  The  moisture  may  cithei  be 
external,  or  it  may  be  the  fluids  of  the  body  itself.  The  bulk 
uf  the  animal  frame  is  made  up  of  fluids  tne  preponderance 
of  which  over  the  solids  is  strikingly  illustratea  by  an  entire, 
Ixjt  perfectly  dry,  natural  mummrtif  a full  grown  native 
of  tlie  island  of  Teneriffe  ; though  all  the  solid  parts  of  it 
aro  presen'ed,  it  does  not  exceed  seven  pounds  and  a hall . 
in  weight.  The  fluids  must  either  be  dissipated  by  heat. 
abstractcHl  from  the  body  by  some  chemical  process,  or  ren- 
dered solid  by  a very  low  temperature,  if  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve any  animal  substance  in  tlio  stato  most  near  that  of 
its  natural  constitution.  For  the  sake  uf  clearness,  we  shall 
here  apeak  of  the  modes  of  preserving  fbod  under  two  heads, 
the  natural  and  the  artificial. 

The  former  modes  comprehend  those  which  effect  this 
end  by  abstracting  or  excluding  one  or  more  of  the  chief 
agents,— heat,  roobture.  and  air,  — and  furnishes  tlic  answer 
to  our  first  question ; tho  latter  comprehend  those  methods 
of  preparation  or  mixture  which  may  be  considered  to  be 
the  answer  to  the  second  question. 

1st.  Abatraction  of  heat.  Tlie  presence  uf  heat  is  essen- 
tial to  the  exertion  of  those  chemical  affinities  which  take 
place  during,  or  constitute  the  process  of,  decomposition ; 
abstracting  it.  therefore,  checks  or  suspends  them ; most 
articles  of  food  keep  letter  In  cold  than  in  warm  weather. 
When  the  heat  has  been  so  completely  abstracted  that  the 
juices  aro  frozen,  i.e.,  l>ecome  solid,  the  preservation  of  the 
substance  is  more  effectually  accomplished.  Indeed  they 
may  thus  be  preserved  for  a lime  almost  beyond  belief.  In 
the  year  1779,  on  tho  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lena,  an  animal  of  immense  size  was 
iliscovcred  imbedded  in  ice,  which,  as  it  melted,  gradually 
disclosed  him  to  view.  His  hair,  skin,  and  flesh  were  in  so 
good  a state  of  preservation,  that  dogs  and  many  wild 
animals  preyed  upon  it.  (Some  of  tho  hair  may  be  seen  in 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Lincoln's- 
inn-fieUls.)  In  the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  this  animal  differs 
from  everr  known  sjiccies  of  elephant,  and  is,  therefore, 
consideroa  by  him  as  antidihcpian,  and  to  have  been  pre- 
servo<l  from  tho  remote  period  of  tho  deluge  in  the  mass  of 
ice  which  enveloped  him. 

On  thU  principle  the  Russians  preserve  their  poultry, 
which  they  kill  in  October,  ana  pack  in  tubs  with 
layers  of  inou>  between.  Tho  markets  of  St.  Peters- 
burg are  supplied  with  veal  brought  from  a great  distance 
in  this  state,  as  well  as  with  whole  hogs,  sheep,  and  fish. 
The  Canadians  presen’e  their  provisions  in  the  same  way. 
Almost  the  only  instance*  in  which  we  adopt  this  practice  is 
in  sending  fl<th  from  Scotland  to  fxindun ; but  it  might  be 
employeil  for  the  preservation  of  many  other  articles,  eggs 
for  example. 

A precaution  is  necessary  in  thawing  them  : for  thi.s  end, 
they  should  always  he  put  into  cold  water  first.  Indeed,  in 
the  case  of  persons  lost  in  the  snow,  recovery  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  brought  about  by  plunging  the  Individual  into 
cold  water,  than  by  placing  him  in  a warm  bed. 

This  method  of  preserving  food  U not  applicable  to  vege- 
tables, but  when  these  are  frozen  they  should  also  be  first 
put  into  cold  water. 

2nd.  The  abstraction  of  moisture  by  heat  is  cmploye<l  in 
drying  fish  and  other  animal  substances,  as  beef,  bacon,  &c., 
thougn  in  these  the  rapid  tendency  to  putrefaction  makes 
(he  einplovroent  of  a certain  quantity  of  salt,  &c.,  along 
with  desiccniticm  neccssarv,  unless  the  process  be  carried  on 
With  great  rapitlity,  which  may  be  effected  by  a high  tem- 
perature and  a free  circulation  of  air.  Hcnc»^  in  many  places, 
where  turf  or  peal  is  burnt,  bams  are  hung  within  the  a ide 
kitchen  chimney ; hut,  by  this  means,  tho  juices  are  dissi- 
pated, and,  consequently  , the  Havour,  as  well  as  nutritious 
property,  of  the  meat  is  lessened,  and  its  indigestibiiity  is 
increased.  This  method  is  better  suited  for  the  preservation 


of  vegetable  substances,  such  as  grain,  hay,  &c.  It  is  by 
this  means  that  botanists  preserve  plants  to  form  a hortus 
simts,  or  herbarium,  and  many  planls  arc  preserved  for 
medical  use.  But  in  the  case  of  these  last,  a high  tempe- 
rature should  never  be  applied,  as  it  dissipates  their  active 
principles. 

3rd.  The  exclusion  of  sources  of  oxygen-gas  constitutes 
another  means  of  effecting  the  end  in  view ; and  as  the 
atmospheric  air  is  the  most  common,  as  well  as  universal, 
source  of  oxygen,  wo  shall  limit  our  remarks  to  the  means 
of  excluding  it.  The  influence  of  this  is  very  great.  Reau- 
mur varnished  some  eggs,  and  found  that  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  they  were  yet  capable  of  producing  chickens ; and 
Bomare  mentions  an  instance  where  three  eggs  were  inclosed 
within  the  walls  of  a church  in  the  Milanese,  and  when 
I found  at  the  end  of  300  years,  thejr  had  not  lost  their 
flavour.  On  this  principle  butter  is  rubbed  by  careful 
I housewifes  over  their  eggs  ; lime-water,  however,  is  the  best 
medium  in  which  to  place  eggs  for  long  keeping.  But  more 
Valuable  articles  than  eggs  are  preserved  by  this  means  ; and 
in  a condition  nearly  equal  to  their  fresh  state.  We  allude  to 
the  method  of  preserving  animal  food  and  vegetables,  promul- 
gated by  M.  Appert.  This  consists  in  boiling  the  articles 
(if  meat,  the  bones  must  be  first  taken  out)  to  nearlv  os 
great  a degree  as  if  intended  for  immediate  consumption ; 
they  are  then  put  into  jars,  or  now  generally  into  tin 
canisters,  which  must  be  completely  filled  with  a broth 
or  jelly  prepared  from  portions  uf  the  same  meat.  The  jars 
are  then  corked  and  covered  with  a luting  formed  of  quick- 
lime and  cheese,  or  if  canisters  be  used,  these  are  carefully 
soldered  down.  AAcr  this,  they  are  placed  in  n lioUcr  of 
cold  water,  to  which  heat  is  then  applira  till  tho  water  boiU, 
and  tho  boiling  of  which  is  continued  fur  an  huur;  tho  fire 
must  then  he  instantly  extinguished,  and  tho  water  soon 
drawn  off,  but  the  boiler  must  not  be  uncovered,  or  the 
bottles  taken  out  for  one  or  two  hours  after. 

By  this  metliorl  meat  may  bo  kept  sound  and  well- 
flavoured  for  six  years,  or  even  longer,  and  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  globe.  (See  Appert,  Art  of  Preierving  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Sub$tanc.e^,  I-ondon,  1811.) 

The  natural  metho<ls  of  preserving  organized  substances 
are  few  and  .simple  : the  artificial  more  numerous,  as  well  as 
more  complex.  They  consist  either  in  causing  such  changes 
in  the  elementary  constitution  of  a body  tu  shall  form  a new 
and  less  destructible  article,  or  by  introducing  some  addn 
tional  principle  which  shall  binder  the  exercise  of  the 
natural  tendencies  or  affinities  of  the  elements  of  the  sub- 
stance. 

Tho  first  set  of  means  constitute  the  various  kinds  of  fer- 
mentation, of  which  this  is  not  tho  place  to  treat,  hut  with 
respect  to  which  we  may  remark  that  the  products  of  them 
are  not  only  little  dlspose<l  to  undergo  decomposition,  but 
have  also  a powerftil  effect  in  preventing  other  substances 
from  undergoing  it ; tho  most  remarkable  of  these  are  acetic 
acid  or  vinegar,  and  alcohol.  The  mode  of  action  of  vinegar 
or  pyroligneous  acid  in  preventing  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
roal  and  vegetable  substances  has  not  been  determined,  but 
alcohol  is  supposed  to  act  by  abstnuiting  the  elements  of 
water.  The  formation  of  sugar,  which  is  another  product  of 
fermentation,  is  a powerful  means  of  preserving  fruits,  in 
which  it  is  formed  spontaneously,  or  to  which  it  is  afterwards 
aildod.  Fruits  are  ripened  by  the  conversion  of  the  acid 
which  they  contain  into  sugar,  and  as  this  requires  the  aid 
of  light  and  heat,  fruits  gathered  in  the  afternoon  are  less 
acid  than  if  gathered  in  the  morning,  and  keep  much  better. 
Tho  addition  of  sugar  is  practUed  in  forming  s\  rups,  jeUics, 
and  preserves. 

Those  parts  of  plants  which  contain  much  carbon  lost 
the  longest,  whether  dead  or  alive  : many  vegetable  struc- 
tures have  been  preserved  entire,  embedded  in  charcoal, 
in  the  most  antient  coal  formations;  and  in  bogs  and 
mosses,  trees  are  met  with,  having  a perfect  integrity 
of  structure.  Even  in  trees  cut  down  and  exposed  to 
air  and  moisture,  the  bark,  which  contains  most  carbon, 
endures  after  tho  rest  has  perished.  The  seed  alto 
contains  much  carbon,  and  owing  to  this  retains  its  vege- 
tative power  often  for  a hundred  years  or  more.  When 
seeds  arc  sent  from  India  to  England,  they  are  always 
wrapped  in  recently  prepared  charcoti].  When  stakes  or 
piles  of  wood  are  to  be  driven  into  the  beds  of  rivers  or 
marshes,  they  arc  previously  charred ; and  to  preserve 
water  sent  to  sea,  tho  inner  side  of  the  cask  i«  also  charred, 
A more  perfbet  mode  of  presenring  water  from  becoming 
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putriH,  in  to  XAturatc  it  with  frctili  lime,  (and  in  this  lime* 
water,  fur  ui^e  at  Ma  may  Itu  kept :)  when  the  water  is 
needud,  the  addition  of  a few  drops  i>f  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
vitriol)  will  precipitate  the  lime,  and  leave  the  water  pure 
and  wholesome.  But  for  this  purpose  it  must  bo  rurefuily 
dosed  a^cainst  the  admission  of  (he  air,  otherwise  the  lime 
will  be  precipitated  by  abstracting  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air. 

There  are  many  substances  which  when  added  to  animal 
matter  prevent  for  a longer  or  shorter  time  their  decomposi- 
tioiu  such  as  salt-petre  (nitrate  of  potass),  and  common  salt 
(chloride  of  so<lium).  which  last  is  suppos^  to  act  by  abstract- 
ing the  elements  of  water  ; certain  it  is  that  meat  is  rendered 
by  salting  much  drier,  bonier,  less  easily  digested,  and  conse- 
quently less  nourishing.  [Sec  Antiscorbutics.]  Many 
aromatic  substances  liave  a himilar  power  of  preventing 
putrefaction  for  a time.  They  were  extensively  employed 
in  embalming  in  antient  os  well  as  modern  times,  as  the 
Egyptian  mummies  prove.  Oils  and  resinous  substances 
long  resist  putrefaction,  and  preserve  other  substances  from 
it : bitumen,  naphtha,  and  eropyreuraatic  oiU,  arc  examples 
of  thii.  Kussia  leather,  which  is  dressed  with  the  emnyreu* 
malic  oil  of  the  birch,  not  only  does  not  become  mouldy,  but 
also  preserves  the  books  which  are  bound  with  it.  The 
processor  decomposition  is  greatly  hastened  by  the  agency  of 
fungi,  such  as  those  which  cause  mouldiness,  and  the  more 
formidable  destroyers  which  occasion  the  dry-rot.  The 
fungi  which  cause  mouldiness  are  generally  preventeil  from 
developing  themselves  by  the  presence  of  sumo  aromatic 
oil ; and  the  others  which  occasion  the  dry-rot  in  timber, 
may  be  prevented  fVom  developing  themselves  by  the  pro- 
cess invented  by  Mr.  Kvan.  This  consists  in  combining 
the  albumen  of  the  wootf  with  bi-chlorido  of  mercury  (cor- 
rosive sublimate),  which  it  converts  into  tlic  proto-chloride, 
in  the  same  way  that  animal  albumen  combines  with,  and  con- 
verts into  the  proto-chloride,  the  samoci^mpound  (sec  Albu- 
men); the  wood  is^thus  rendered  insusceptible  of  the 
attacks  of  the  fungi.  Fungi  often  attack  and  destroy 
the  cereal  grains,  particularly  wheat ; the  worst  of  these, 
viz.,  the  uredo  fcEtida,  (peppor-brand.)  may  be  prevented 
from  farther  developing  itself  by  steeping  the  seeds  for 
twelve  hours  in  limo-wator.  (See  Pajicr  by  Mr.  Bauer,  in 
Penny  Majiazine*  No.  64.) 

Insects  are  frequent  agents  of  nature  in  forwarding  the 
processes  of  decomposition.  Some  penetrate  growing  trees, 
and  either  injure  them  by  opening  a passage  to  air  and 
moisture,  or  by  depositing  their  eggs,  the  larvm  from  wliich 
feed  upon  the  juices  and  organs  of  the  trees.  Such  is  tlu* 
destructive  power  of  some  insects  in  this  latter  way,  that 
some  years  ago  a million  and  a half  of  pine  tices,  in  the 
Hartz  mountains,  perished  from  the  ravages  of  the  bottriehm 
tu^Bmphua,  80,000  larvae  of  which  were  found  in  one  tree. 
A^ut  fourteen  years  ago,  the  elm-trees  in  St.  James's  Park, 
and  the  environs  of  London,  sufrcn>d  greatly  from  a small 
insect  called  the  hyleiinua  deatrucior.  Tlie  unly  means  yet 
known  of  stopping  these,  is  tlie  expedient  suggested  by  Mr. 
M‘I..eay.  of  cutting  down  the  trees  and  burning  them,  when 
the  eggs  have  been  deposited,  before  they  turn  to  larvae  or 
winged  insects. 

The  cullectiuns  of  entomologi.sts  and  botanists  suffer  much 
from  tlie  deprctlalions  of  insects.  Those  which  infest  col- 
lections of  insects  may  be  driven  awav  by  placing  camphor 
in  the  cases,  or  by  introducing  a solution  of  bi-chloride  of 
mercury  into  the  blood-vessels  of  lai^r  animals  previous  to 
stulfing  them.  Dricil  plants,  fur  botanical  specimens,  may- 
be preserved  from  the  ultack.s  of  the  ptinus  fur,  by  applying 
to  them,  when  perfwtly  ilry,  a solution  of  bi  chloride  of 
mercury, of  the  strength  of  tw'u  drachms  to  a pint  of  rectidiHl 
spirit  of  wine,  to  which  a little  camphor  has  teen  added.  It 
must  bo  applied  to  the  whole  specimen  by  moans  of  a camel- 
hair  pencil. 

The  last  question  pro|iosed  to  be  answered,  was  how  to 
render  the  process  of  putrefaction  of  bodies  useful,  instead 
of  pernicious.  The  obvious  answer  to  this  is,  to  bury  them 
under  tlie  surface  of  the  earth.  Animal  bodies  should  be 
burii^  sooner  than  most  vegetable  substances : but  cru- 
ciferous plants,  such  as  cabbages,  when  e.xposed  to  the  air, 
are  as  pernicious  os  any,  and  should  be  buried  ; some  years 
ago  a severe  fever  originated  at  Cambridge,  owing  to  a 
uantity  of  cabbages  having  been  thrown  over  a garden-walL 
uch  matters  should  always  be  buried  os  manure.  ‘ In 
this  cose  the  food  of  plants  is  prepared  where  it  can  be  used  ; 
and  that  which  would  offend  tlie  sensei,  and  iqjuro  the 


health,  if  exposed,  is  coiircrled  by  gradual  processes  into 
fonns  ofbeauty  and  usefulness ; the  fetid  gas  is  rendered  a 
constituent  of  the  an>tnu  of  the  (lower,  and  what  might  be 
poison,  becomes  nourishment  to  men  and  animals.'  (See 
Davv  » I^ctuTC'i  ftn  Anrit^uHuraJ  Chemistry.) 

ANTISPASMODICS,  from  rivri,  against,  and 
spasm,  the  means  of  removing  spasm.  The  state  calM 
spasm,  or  cramp,  occurs  only  in  muscular  strueturcs,  and  con- 
sists in  an  irregular,  and  often  excessive,  action  of  particular 
fibres  of  a muscle,  of  an  entire  muscle,  or  of  several  musclei. 
The  muscles  of  an  animal  of  the  higher  degrees  of  organi- 
zation, such  as  man.  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one 
set  comprising  those  which  are  concerned  in  carrying  on 
the  functions  most  essential  to  life,  viz.  the  circulauoii, 
respiration,  and  digestion,  which  act  independently  of  the 
I will,  and  are  therefore  called  involuntary  muscles;  the 
I other,  which  are  organs  of  motion,  and  subject,  in  a ccruiii 
j degree,  to  the  control  of  the  will,  arc  termed  t'olunlary 
muscles.  Koch  set  act  in  consequence  of  the  application  to 
them  of  sonic  stimulus ; and  their  action  is  only  uniform  or 
natural  when  their  appropriate  stimuli  are  applied.  Tlie 
heart,  for  example,  contracts  from  the  stimulus  of  the  blood; 
and  the  intestines  are  so  constructed  as  to  have  proper  mo- 
tions excited  in  llieiu  by  the  food  which  wc  take,  and  the  secre- 
tioiii  which  are  mixed  with  it;  which  actions,  in  the  Itealibr 
state,  go  on,  not  only  without  our  willing  it,  but  also  with- 
out our  consciousness.  The  stimulus  to  the  other  set  is 
cither  a sensation  felt  in  the  part  and  communicated  to  the 
chief  nervous  centres,  viz.  the  spinal  chord  or  brain,  or  i 
spontaneous  eiTurt  of  volition  proceeding  from  thu  braia, 
and  originating  in  some  thought,  and  connected  with  some 
purpose  or  design,  to  he  executed  by  the  must-lcs  thrown 
into  action.  Of  the  motion  of  such  muscles  wc  are  always 
more  or  less  cunsciuus,  and  when  the  system  is  in  its  perfi^ 
or  usual  state  of  health,  we  can  repeat  their  action  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  and  regulate  its  degree  by  re- 
peated and  distinct  efforts  of  thu  will ; as  when  a man  waJU 
and  quickens  or  slackens  his  pace  according  to  his  inclina- 
tioii.  But  a variety  of  circumstances  intluonce  the  action 
both  of  volunUiry  and  involuntary  muM'les,  and  render  it 
I irregular ; when  inllucnced  by  any  of  these,  the  actiou  of 
the  invifluntary  muscles  becomes  sensible  and  painful,  ami 
the  voluntary  muscles  cease  to  be  under  the  control  ot  the 
will,  and  act  not  only  w-iiliout  its  stimulus,  but  often  agaia>t 
its  consent.  These  disordered  actions  would  appear  to  be 
owing  to  some  improper  stimulus,  instead  of  the  appropriik 
one,  being  applied  to  the  organ  or  part  affeated.  Venous 
blood,  circulating  in  the  arteries,  is  productive  of  great  dis- 
turbance; and  if  much  of  it  be  conveyed  to  the  brain,  itwiU 
act  as  a poison  to  that  organ,  fur  which  arterial  bloud  is  the 
natural  stimulus  as  well  as  source  of  nourishment.  In  like 
manner  there  arc  bodies  which,  though  perfectly  mild,  sucbii 
alimentary  substances  of  diincult  digestion,  yet  excite  toorr 
violent  commotions  of  the  stomach  than  other  substances 
which  are  of  a very  acrimonious  nature.  Undigested  food, 
or  unhealtliy  secretions,  in  the  intestines,  excite  more  du- 
turbanre  and  spasmodic  contractions  (I'.e.  cholic,  in  different 
degrees  of  severity)  than  foreign  substances,  which  we  mixht 
expect  to  prove  very-  hurtful ; such,  for  instance,  as  the 
poison  of  the  viper,  which  is  perfectly  innocent  when  rccen-ed 
into  the  stomach. 

Both  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles,  and  the  organs 
of  secretion,  are  very  much  influenced  by  emoUomui  the 
mind.  Under  the  intlucnee  of  hope  or  joy  the  licart  beau 
vigorously,  while  under  the  depressing  passions  its  action  » 
slow  and  laborious,  and  accompanied  with  such  oppre»»ioo 
as  to  have  given  origin  to  the  phrase,  * a heavy  heart.'  Fctr 
excites  to  irregular  contraction  and  relaxation  many  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  whence  comes  trembling;  and  produrei 
relaxation  of  certain  mu.<vcles,  called  sphincters,  vhicli  sre 
usually  contracted;  italso  augments  several  of  Uiesccreliom. 

Grief,  w hen  not  exces.-<ive.  increases  the  secretion  of  tbc 
lachrymal  gland,  pro<lucing  a (low  of  tears;  if  extreme,  it 
hinders  secretion,  and  forms  the  state  truly  characterized 
by  our  great  poet  • 

* A mitrry  Ioq  d««p  Imts' 

Anger  often  causes  the  bile  to  be  secreted  in  greater  quan- 
tity, to  be  altered  in  its  quality,  and  often  absorbed  iato  the 
blood,  thus  producing  jaundice.  The  statu  of  mind  which 
may  be  termed  vexation  often  lessens  thu  secretiuu  of  bile,  but 
augments  that  of  tbc  kidneys  : and  every  attack  of  hysteni 
temiinutcs  in  a profuse  (low  of  limpid  unne,  wliich  is  de>t>> 
tute  of  the  usual  admixture  of  bile. 
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These  mental  emotions,  citt^r  directly,  or  indirectly 
thmuffh  the  altered  and  unhealthy  secretions,  occasion  in 
many  persons  spasmodic  contractions  of  some  muscular 
orp;ans,  which  are  so  violent  as  to  produce  alarrain);  and 
afteii  filial  diseases.  Of  this.  Angina  Pkctoris  fumishen 
an  example;  and  so  powerful  arc  the  effects  of  excessive 
joy  in  some  instances,  that  the  heart  hursttn^  is  not  a mere 
fil^uro  of  speech,  and  of  grief  in  other  instances,  that 
tho  heart  bnaking  is  nut  a metaphor,  but  a reality.  Many 
spasmodic  actions,  such  as  the  cough  of  hooping-cough,  are 
kept  up  by  habit ; others,  such  as  the  strange  gesticula- 
tions of  St.  Vitus's  Dance,  are  acquired  from  imitation,  a.s 
stuttering  or  stammering  is  occasionally;  and  both  may 
l>eeome  a habit,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  lay  aside. 

What  is  termed  sympathy  is  even  more  powerful  than 
imitation,  which  implies  a voluntary  adoption  of  the  pecu* 
liaritics  of  others:  scarcely  any  persons  in  a company  can 
avoid  yawning  if  one  sets  the  example.  Now,  yawning  is 
an  involuntary  spasm  of  tho  muscles  of  the  jaw,  which  is 
thus  propagated  through  a large  assemblage  uf  persons  ; so 
hysterical  and  even  epileptic  spasms  aro  communicated 
from  one  to  another,  oAen  to  a frightful  extent,  if  an  indivi- 
dual subject  to  these  ooraplainU  sulTcr  an  attack  in  tlioatrv’s, 
churches,  or  private  apartments.  Such  on  occurrence  is 
soinetinaes  merely  the  result  of  affectation,  but  more  fre- 
quently it  is  the  consequence  of  an  irresistible  impulse.  No 
;>Dc  was  ever  seized  with  tetanus  from  witnessing  the  spasms 
Df  a person  affcctcil  with  that  excruciating  disease ; a cir- 
cumstance which  can  only  bo  accounted  for  by  obsening 
that  in  it  the  mind  is  in  no  degree  implicated,  the  mental 
faculties  remaining  clear  and  undisturbed  to  its  terminatiuu ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  complaint  some 
iniiaromatioQ  or  peculiar  state  of  irritation  oxisU  about  the 
origin  of  the  nerves,  which  no  one  can  induce  at  will,  and 
which  neither  primarily  nor  secondarily  happens  in  the 
others,  which  arc  more  strictly  nervous  affections,  ».  e.  merely 
disorders  of  the  functions  of  nerves  without  alteration  of 
structure.  The  development  of  tetanus  U slow,  oAen  not 
showing  any  sign  of  its  intended  attack  till  some  days  aAer 
the  cause  of  it  l^gan  to  operate  on  the  system.  The  others 
are  mostly  instantaneous,  unexpected,  and  rapid  in  all  their 
stages.  The  impression  they  make  on  the  hy-standers  is 
increase*!  by  the  surprise  felt  at  their  unlooked-for  occur- 
rence. often  without  any  obvious  or  sufficient  cause.  7’he 
moru  sensitive  of  those  around  are  therefore  most  apt  to  full 
into  a similar  state  or  train  of  actions.  Of  the  persons  so 
affected,  the  greater  number  will  be  found  to  be  females. 
What  causes  render  them  more  subject  than  others  to  such 
attacks?  Females,  from  the  larger  size  of  their  nerves,  are 
more  mobile,  as  it  is  technically  expressed,  f.  e.  more  easily 
operatcil  upon  by  slight  causes  than  others,  and  their  habits 
of  life  and  education  have  often  a great  tendency  to  increase 
this  senubility.  Whatever  diminishes  the  strength,  whe- 
ther of  mind  or  body,  markedly  predispostrs  to  such  (x>m- 
plaints.  The  femulo  children  uf  the  higher  and  middle 
ranks,  feeble  by  birth,  are  rendered  more  so  by  tho  im- 
proper modes  of  oducation,  physical  as  well  as  monlul,  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  Alter  emancipation  from  the 
nursery  and  school-room,  their  minds  and  bodies  are  further 
enervated  by  an  injudicious  course  of  reading,  and  an  early 
devotion  to  the  prevailing  habits  and  usages  of  fa.shionable  ' 
life.  Such  pursuits  preclude  the  possibility  of  applying 
themselves  to  solid  studies,  or  the  acquisition  of  any  know- 
ledge of  tho  human  system,  and  of  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a regular  action  of  every  organ  and  performance 
of  every  function. 

B?  a neglect  of  one  of  tho  most  important  of  the  natural  I 
functions,  viz.  regular  and  complete  evacuation  uf  the 
lioweU,  the  tone  of  the  intestines  is  lessened.  Now,  when 
the  muscular  fibres  of  any  particular  part  are  under  a state 
of  more  or  less  tension  than  tho  rest  of  the  system,  this  is 
communicated  by  sympathy  to  every  other  part  of  Uie  l>ody. 
TliU  is  particularly  observable  in  the  blood  vessels  and  in- 
testines, both  of  which  are  muscular  tubes ; for  a relaxation 
in  any  part  of  these  will  produce  a like  affection  in  every  other 
part  of  the  svstem.  And  as  irritability  and  sensibility  are 
very  much  affected  by  the  degree  of  tension,  a want  of  it  in 
the  vessels  constitutes  what  is  called  a nervowt  Haint,  such 
zs,  ii  roost  commonly  met  with  in  the  female  sex,  and  weak, 
effeminate  members  of  the  other  sex:  such  persons  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  of  a costive  habit.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  female  system  have  a large  share  in  increasing  the 
dlspo>ilion  to  be  powerfully  acteil  upon,  at  times,  by  tntling 


causes.  Kxhausting  discharges,  to  which  they  arc  very 
subject,  greatly  augment  the  irritability;  and  all  disenses 
of  a very  weakening  nature  will  pnxluce  a similar  effect  in 
the  individuals  of  eitlier  sex : during  convalescence  from 
these,  a disposition  to  irregular  distribution  of  the  bloo<l 
exists,  and  a sliglit  excess  sent  to  one  part,  or  a deficient 
supply  of  it  to  another,  will  cause  disorder  of  the  functions 
of  that  part.  If  it  be  any  portion  of  the  nervous  structure 
which  is  subjected  to  these  errors,  spasmodic  action  is  almost 
surely  the  consequence.  Nothing  is  more  clear  or  open  to 
proof,  than  that  convulsive  motions  result  from  two  opposite 
conditions  of  the  circulatory  system,  as  relates  to  the  quan- 
tity of  blood,  or  rapidity  of  its  flow.  An  animal  while  bleed- 
ing to  death  suffers  violent  convulsions,  and  an  excess  of 
blo(wl  sent  to  tho  head,  or  its  stagnation  in  the  vessels,  w ill 
produce  tho  same  effect ; which,  indeed,  often  follows  me- 
chanical pressure  of  the  brain,  from  a jiortion  of  depressed 
bone  of  the  skull,  or  from  effusion  of  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
in  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  The  ful- 
ness and  distension  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  which  pre- 
cedes apoplexy  often  occasion  vomiting,  which  is  a convul- 
sive action  of  the  stomach  snd  some  otlier  muscles,  and  is 
a warning  sign,  often  unhappily  ncgUx;tcd,  of  the  approach 
of  this  disease.  The  more  extensive  and  violent  convulsions 
of  epilepsy  are,  in  all  probability,  the  result  of  a U’m{M>rariIy 
deranged  state  of  the  circulation  within  the  bruin,  as  the 
loss  of  consciousness  at  the  time  of  tho  attack,  the  progres- 
sive impairment  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  the  usual 
termination  of  the  disease  in  apoplexy,  palsy,  fatuity,  and 
death,  attest. 

Tile  nature  of  the  causes  of  the  different  diseases  of  wliich 
spasm  forms,  in  general,  a feature,  the  complication  of  these 
with  other  diseases  or  morbid  states,  and  the  manner  in 
which  each  terminates,  should  all  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, if  w e hope  to  make  a Ijcneficial  selection  of  a reineiiiul 
agent  from  among  the  number  uf  aiitispasniodic  medicines. 
But  such  a judicious  preliminary  measure  is  rurc-ly  adopleil ; 
and  tbc5-e  articles  are  often  ndmiuistertNl  in  a manner  truly 
empirical,  by  many  professional  as  well  as  all  unprofessional 
{lersona.  A brief  review  of  the  disea.scH  in  which  anti- 
spasmodic  medicines  are  employed,  and  which  agree  only  m 
having  spasm  for  one  of  their  symptoms,  while  they  often 
differ  widely  in  their  causes,  nature,  and  tennination.  will 
convince  every  one  howr  needful  is  a knowledge  of  these 
points  to  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  the  means  of  cure.  The 
following  is  not  given  as  a perfect  classification  or  even  a.s 
an  approximation  to  one,  but  is  merely  inteiide<l  lu  show  the 
diversified  nature  uf  spasmodic  diseases,  and  to  furnish  an 
argument  fur  caution  in  the  management  of  them.  Ttie 
treatment  must  vary*  greatly,  acconlmg  as  thu  particular 
disease  is  attende<l  with  intlammation  or  not,  or  acconling  as 
there  is  a risk  of  its  occurring,  either  in  the  natural  progress 
of  the  disease,  or  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  im- 
proper means  of  treatment  The  selection  of  reraetlies  must 
be  determined  also  acconling  to  the  stage  of  the  complaint, 
and  according  to  the  m.xle  in  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  mental  faculties,  or  its  tendency  to  involve  t!ic>e 
in  the  train  of  morbid  actions,  if  it  be  not  cured  la'fore  such 
a calamitous  termination  take  place.  Keeping  those  |K>inU 
in  mind,  w'c  may  arrange  spasmodic  diseases,  in  some 
degree,  as  follows. 

Unaltcmle*!  with  inflarauation,  primarily,  or  disturbance 
of  the  mental  faculties  : 

Simple  eVamp.  Cholic. — These  generally  pns-ced  from 
some  undigestea  substance,  or  hardened  fieces,  irritating  the 
bowels  : but  in  the  latter  disease  intlammation  is  apt  to 
come  on  ; and  in  tho  worst  forms  uf  cholic,  called  Ileus,  or 
Iliac-passion,  and  painter's  cholic,  it  seldom  fails  to  super- 
vene, and  then  becomes  the  chief  source  of  danger,  as 
well  as  most  important  object  of  tho  treatment. 

Diixrrfura,  nr  vimpU  looeene**,  nnd  ChAera. — In  ihe.so 
the  cramps  or  spasms  ore  never  the  first  signs,  but  seem  to 
result  from  the  exhaustion  occasioned  by  the  profuse  liuutil 
discharges.  Inflammation  may  occur  during,  or  from,  diar* 
rlujea  and  fever  is  the  roost  common  consequence  of  cholera 
f.  e.  of  epidemic  cholera ; the  occurrence  of  which  in  cither 
case  must  lead  to  a modification  or  alteration  of  the  plan  of 
treatment. 

Angina  Pectoris.  ..-fii/A/nn.—- Affecting  the  organs  of 
respiration  and  circulatiun. 

Attended  with  inilaromotion.  primarily,  but  causmg  do 
disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties : 

Dysentery. — Affecting  the  organs  of  digestion. 
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Cnmp,  Hooliinff^c<m^;h.■-^A^X<xK\v\^  ihc  ur^aos  of  resui- 
raluin. 

Unattended  with  intlammation  to  an  appreciable  dej^ree, 
perhapa  in  no  degree 

Hytteria. — Not  affecting  the  mental  faculties,  except  the 
volition. 

Chorta.  St.  Vittu'*  i)anc0.'-Unanended  with  loss  of 
conieiouanesi ; and — 

KvUepty. — Attended  with  loas  tX  consciousness. 

These  two  diseases  sooner  or  Uter  affect  the  mental  facul- 
ties, and  have  a tendency  to  a common  termination,  viz., 
fatuity,  unless  they  subside  spontaneously,  or  are  cured  by 
medical  treatment.  Chorea  generally  originates  from,  or  is 
connected  with,  accumulations  of  the  bowels,  and  epilepsy 
frequently  from  a similar  irritation  of  these  parts,  such  as 
worms,  but  its  causes  are  numerous,  and  its  cure,  in  must 
cases,  dithcult.  * 

Spasmodic  diseases,  of  on  obscure  nature,  chiefly  afiect- 
ing  the  organs  of  respiration  ; 

Tetanus  and  Lock-Jatc.  Hydrophobia. — Those  may  at 
s^une  period  become  attended  with  inflammation,  or  rather 
iever : but  this  appears  to  bo  the  result  of  the  constant  suf- 
fering, and  is  seldom  the  direct  cause  of  death,  which  seems 
to  bo  the  consequence  of  that  depression  of  the  heart's 
action  which  long-continued  pain  or  unpleasant  sensations 
produce. 

Diseases  in  which  inflammation  is  the  primary  affection, 
spasm  the  secondary : 

Inflammation  of  the  Brain — acute,  PHrenitis. 

Acuto  or  chronic.  Hydrocephalus,  i.  o.  Water  in  the 
hrain,  occurring  mostly  in  children  of  a scrofulous  habit. 

Frver. 

The  treatment  of  these  diseases  is  as  diversified  as  their 
causes : and,  to  be  successful,  requires  a degree  of  judgment 
and  knowledge  which  few  poascits.  To  comprehend  the 
nature  of  those  spasmodic  diseases  which  are  unaccompanied 
by  intlammation,  and  fen*  which  antispaamodic  medicines 
arc  chiotty  employed,  we  must  be  made  aware  that,  in  the 
human  system,  there  arc  two  distinct  sets  of  nerves,  haring 
different  origins,  and  fulfilling  sc|>arate  functions;  the  one 
set  are  calleil  mT\es  of  sensation,  the  other  nerves  of  motion. 
The  former  receive  impressions,  and  convey  the  sensations 
from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  the  brain ; the  latter  execute 
the  dictates  of  the  brain  by  conveying  an  impulse  from  it  to 
the  organs  of  motion.  Tlio  organs  of  motion — i.e.  the  muscles 
— are  so  adiusted.  und  in  the  healthy  state  so  equally  supplied 
with  nervous  energ}*,  as  precisely  to  balance  or  antagonize 
each  other  (see  Antagonist  Muscle);  andone  muscle,  or  set 
of  uiuiU'leH,  can  only  ovcrbalam^  another,  or  several  muscles, 
when  it  receives  an  additional  supply  of  nen’ous  energy, 
from  an  effort  of  volition.  Thus  the  liand  is  opened  and 
shut  at  will : when  opened,  the  extensor  muscles  overpower 
the  flexor  muscles ; when  shut,  the  flexor  muscles  mcr- 
power  the  extensors. 

In  diseased  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  this  fine 
balance  is  lost  from  various  causes : the  nerves  of  sensation 
may  become  preternaturmllv  sensitive ; the  nerves  of 
motion  may  become  paralysea ; the  power  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion may  be  perverted  in  various  ways  and  degrees;  the 
flexor  muscles,  independent  of  volition,  may  overpower  the 
extensors,  or  the  extensors  the  flexors.  When  affected  with 
letumc  snnsm.  fhe  extensor  muscles  of  the  back  of  a delicate 
girl  could  nut  be  replaced  in  the  natural  state  of  equilibrium 
by  any  effort  of  the  will,  nor  by  a weight  of  eight  hundred 
)»uiids : nnd  under  the  influence  of  hysterical  or  epileptic 
excitement,  a delicate  person  cannot  be  controlled  by  three 
or  four  robust  men.  The  aelioti  of  the  muscles  is  so  violent, 
that  the  fibres  arc  sometimes  torn  across,  or  even  the  bones 
fractured. 

Some  of  these  spasmodic  disea.ses  give,  at  times,  an  inti- 
mation of  their  approach,  gcnerallv  by  a peculiar  sensation 
being  experienced  in  some  part  of  the  body — often  the  thumb 
in  epilepsy,  or  lietwcen  the  stomach  and  throat  in  hysteria  ; 
the  spasmodic  actions  not  commencing  till  these  sensations 
have  reached  the  brain.  At  other  times  no  warning  sensa- 
tion is  fell : yet  often,  on  careful  examination,  some  tender 
spot  will  be  (lisrovercd,  of  which  the  patient  was  not  in  the 
least  degree  previously  aware.  In  hysteria  this  tenderness 
is  getierallv  felt  ut  some  point  along  the  course  of  the  spine 
or  back-bone : and  in  no  case  of  spasmodic  disease  should 
we  ever  omit  a minute  examination  of  this  part.  Should 
drawing  the  finger  along  the  course  of  the  spine,  and  making 
firm  pressure  as  we  proceed,  not  reveal  its  existence,  a 


sponge,  dipped  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  will,  in  its 
progress  along  the  spine,  cause  the  patient  to  start  when  it 
reaches  the  tender  spot.  The  discovery  of  this  will  often 
furnish  a key  to  all  the  sirango  symptoms  aud  spasmodic 
actions,  as  well  as  explain  the  capricious  conduct,  of  the 
sufferer,  which  has  alarmed  the  friends,  and  puzzled  the 
medical  attendant.  When  approuriate  treatment  is  directed 
to  this  point,  most  of  the  troublesome  symptoms  abate,  or 
cease  altogether. 

As  most  spasmodic  diseases,  especially  if  connected  with 
affiectionB  of  the  mind,  have  a great  tendency  to  recur  and 
become  habitual,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  stop  them 
at  an  early  period. 

Thu  remedies  which  have  been  found  most  efficacious  in 
stopping  or  preventing  tbeae,  are  eitber  such  as  make  strong 
ond  new  impressions  on  the  organs  of  sense,  and  thereby 
diminish  the  effect  of  sensations  aliuady  existing,  or  sucfi 
as  blunt  the  sensibility  in  general,  and  thereby  diminish  all 
60*0011  of  sensation ; or  else  such  as  raiae  the  whole  of  the 
system  to  a level  with  the  part  spaamodkally  excited,  and 
so  establish  the  equilibrium,  from  which  forced  state  all 
muscles  may  simultaneously  subside. 

The  fibres  of  each  muscle  act  generally  in  concert : if  a 
few  act  independently  of  the  others,  these  are  in  a state  of 
cramp.  Particular  sets  of  muscles  act  in  conoert,  as  all  the 
ffexora,  or  all  the  extensors : one  or  more  of  tb^  acting 
independently  of  the  rest  cause  spasm.  Now  we  often  re- 
lieve this  by  calling  the  others  into  action ; and  as  volition 
simply  is  not  equal  to  this,  wo  use  mechanical  or  medicinal 
means.  Cramp  of  the  limbs  is  often  removed  by  pressing 
the  toes  or  fingers  against  a resisting  body,  by  wl^h  all  the 
muscular  fibres  are  brought  to  the  Mme  level.  This  ex- 
ample of  a mechanical  process  is  the  only  one  worthy  of 
mentioning,  and  is  only  applicable  in  slight  cases,  as  cramp 
of  the  limte  is  generally  merely  a symptom  of  some  internal 
derangement  of  the  bowels,  of  the  spinal  chord,  or  of  the 
brain. 

The  medicinal  means  constitute  the  antispasmodie  reme- 
dies. and  are  of  different  kinds.  Very  few  articles  are. 
strictly  speaking,  merely  antispasroodics,  %.e.,  used  wlely  to 
allay  spasm,  and  incapable  of  being  employed  for  any  other 
purpose.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  only  a particular  appli- 
cation of  substances  capable  of  serving  other,  and  more 
general,  ends.  Conse<|uently,  many  of  the  so-called  anti- 
spasmodics  belong  to  other  classes  of  medicines,  such  as  the 
stimulants,  particularly  ditfusiblo  stimulants,  as  alcohol, 
(brandy.)  sulphuric  ether,  camphor.  &c.,  or  to  the  narcotics, 
such  as  opium,  belladonna,  &c.;  or  to  the  tonics,  such  us 
metallic  salts,  viz.,  nf  iron,  zinc,  and  silver:  or  vegetable 
bitters,  as  cinclu'iia  bark.  The  first  set  or  stimulating  anti- 
.spasraodirs  act,  apparently,  by  rousing  the  nenmus  energy 
of  the  system,  and  raising  the  neighbouring  muscles  to  a 
level  with  the  part  in  a state  of  spa^^mndte  excitement.  The 
second  set  act  by  rendering  the  nenous  system  torj>id,  and 
insensible  to  every  sensation ; in  large  doses  producing  com- 
plete insensibility,  even  to  the  extent  of  coma  and  death. 
These  two  are  atlministered  when  an  attack  is  threatened 
or  actually  begun;  the  tonics  are  admini>!erc<l  while  fhe 
patient  is  free  from  an  attack,  and  act  by  strengihening  the 
system,  so  as  to  render  it  less  susceptible  of  being  acted 
upon  by  slight  causes,  particularly  the  irritating  cause, 
known,  or  supposed,  to  excite  the  paroxysm  or  fit.  The 
substances  which  are  more  especially  considered  as  anti- 
spasmodic  are  volatile  oils,  such  as  mint,  la\cmlcr.  &c.. 
derived  chiefly  from  the  trib«  of  the  lahiatm:  or  raj«*put  oil, 
from  myrtaceo : or  dill,  anise,  fennel,  &<*.,  from  the  umbel- 
llferso,  from  which  tribe  also  are  derived  the  fetid  gums,  as 
they  are  improperly  termed,  being  gum-resins,  such  as  assa- 
fetida.  galbanum,  &c.  These,  with  valerian  and  myrrha 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  musk  and  castor  from 
the  animal  kingdom,  are  the  roost  valuable  antispasroodics. 
All  the  volatile  oils  seem  to  act  in  the  same  way  as  tbo 
purely  stimulating  antUpasmodios ; while  the  fetid  gura- 
resins  act  by  substituting  new  and  powcrfbl  sensations 
instead  of  the  morbid  ones,  and  must  be  administered  gene- 
rally  when  the  attack  is  threatened  or  begun. 

Tliesc  kinds  of  antispasmodics  differ  in  value,  not  only  as 
relates  to  their  mode  of  action,  but  to  their  safety.  Yhe 
stimulating  antispasmodics  are  only  admissible  when  n fit 
is  thrcatenid,  or  may  have  begun ; and  as  they  greatly 
excite  the  x-ascular  system,  t.  c.,  quicken  the  circulation,  if 
upon  tlieir  being  given  once  they  fail  to  remove  the  8pasm» 
tlicy  should  not  be  repeated.  caution  ii  more  «ape« 
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olal]y  narcMiry  in  respect  to  hmdy,  which  U too  com- 
ID00I7  resorted  to  on  every  threatening  or  attack  of  spasm, 
such  as  cholic.  So  manv  of  these  diseases  being  connected 
witli,  or  disposed  to  end  in,  inllammation.  the  free  use  of 
brandy,  or  other  stinmlant*  is  decidedly  injurious.  Tlie  iU' 
flammation  in  croup,  hooping-cough,  and  dysentery  must 
first  be  removed  by  appropriate  means,  m4mu  the  spasm 
will  generally  subside  or  disappear  entirely : if  it  should 
remain,  in  hooping-cough,  in  a great  measure  from  mere 
habit,  antispasmodics  may  be  us<^,  but  even  U>cn  tlio  uor* 
ootic  antispasmodics,  such  as  Prussic  acid,  paregoric,  or 
oenbano,  are  to  be  preferred.  The  propriety  of  employing 
belladonna  extensively  in  this  disease  is  ve^  queationable. 
(See  Golis  on  Hydrocephaiut,  translated  by  Dr.  Gooch.) 
The  external  employment,  in  the  form  of  embrocations,  of 
tho  stimulating  antispasmoilics,  is  mure  allowable  in  cUulic 
or  hooping-cough ; but  hero  they  act  on  a diflurent  prin- 
ciple, viz.,  tliat  of  counter-irritaUon.  This  is,  in  iUclf,  a 
most  valuable  means  of  curing  spaamodic  diseases,.  An 
irritating  application  to  the  spine  is  of  much  sen  ice  in 
hooping-cough : tartrate  of  antimony  ointment  or  plaster 
(sec  A.>rTiMO.NY)  applied  to  the  tender  spot,  which  wo  liave 
said  often  exists  in  hysteria,  and  other  similar  diseases, 
will  be  productive  of  more  good  Chan  all  the  antispasmodic 
medicines  which  can  be  tried.  (See  Toale  on  NeurcUgic 
Disratet.)  Stammering,  or  other  difficulties  of  speech, 
might  be  materially  diminished  by  repeated  irritating  ap- 
plications, as  blisters,  tartrate  of  antimony  ointment,  &c., 
to  the  nape  and  sides  of  the  neck.  Severe  hiccup,  continu- 
ing for  several  days,  and  which  resisted  all  internal  reme- 
dies, has  >ielded  to  a blister  applied  along  the  side  of  the 
neck.  Every  physiologist  will  understand  how  this  hap- 
pens. 

The  means  which  may  be  employed  to  intercept  the 
passage  of  the  peculiar  sensation  to  the  brain  are  merely 
mechanical : for  example,  tying  a string  tightly  round  the 
thumb  prevents  the  aura  epiliptica,  in  epilepsy,  reaching 
the  brain,  and  wards  off  the  attack.  A cupping-glass  would 
answer  as  well  if  applied  to  any  large  spot  whence  the 
sensation  arose. 

Free  scarification  of  the  gums  in  children,  when  teething, 
is  much  more  efficacious  in  allaying  convulsive  afiections 
than  internal  medicines,  except  mild  purgatives. 

Tho  medicines  which  may  bv  administered  while  the 
patient  is  free  from  a fit,  or  in  the  intenwls  of  tho  pa- 
roxysms, are  much  more  likely  to  effect  a cure  than  the 
others.  These  are  tunics  and  purgatives.  For  the  reasons 
already  stated,  purgative.s  are  of  primary  importance,  as  they 
unload  the  bowels,  improve  the  secretions,  and  impart  vigour 
to  the  whole  muscular  system.  Many  cases  of  severe  spas- 
modic disease  have  been  curc<l  by  t)io  use  of  purgatives 
only,  and  none  can  1)0  cured  without  their  free  and  daily 
use  for  some  time.  (See  Hamilton  on  Purgatire  ^f^‘dich^es, 
sixth  edition.)  Aloctic  purgatives  arc.  in  general,  tho  licst; 
but  where,  as  in  epilepsy,  there  is  reason  to  smspcct  the 
existence  of  worms,  oil  of  turpentine  is  to  be  preferred. 

After  purgatives  have  been  administered  for  some  time, 
should  the  disease  not  have  yicldctl,  metallic  or  vegetable 
tonics  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage,  particularly 
in  hysteria,  chorea,  cpilcpsT,  and  stammering.  In  hysteria. 
chorez,  ami  stammering,  the  preparations  of  iron  are  in  ge- 
neral best;  in  epilepsy,  preparations  of  zinc,  of  copper,  but 
above  all  of  silver,  are  preferable:  sulphate  of  (quinine  is 
also  veiT  serv  iceable. 

For  tne  cure  of  hydrophobia,  or  tetanus,  nothing  has  yet 
been  found  to  succeed.  There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that, 
for  tetanus,  a nowerful  vegcUblo  compound  from  South 
America,  called  the  tcoorali»  may  lie  beneficial,  if  we  may 
judge  by  its  effects  on  animals  uffecte<l  with  tetanic  spasm. 
(See  cases  by  Mr.  Sewell,  in  Morgan's  Lecture  on  Tetanus, 
Appendix,  London,  1S3.1.) 

^veral  of  the  diseases  of  which  we  here  speak  being  con- 
nected with  mental  emotions,  and  some  of  tliem  originating 
from  imitation  or  being  kept  up  by  habit,  mental  agency 
has  sometimes  liccn  employed  to  effect  a cure,  and  occu- 
sionaily  with  success. 

Upon  a threatened  attack  of  hysteria  or  epilepsy,  power- 
fully attracting  the  mind  to  a different  object  than  that  which 
occupies  the  attention  of  tho  patient  may  ward  off  the  fit. 
But  diis  requires  great  judgment  and  discretion.  Fumicriy 
the  most  disgusting  means  were  resorted  to,  and  the  suffervra 
were  made  to  swallow  animals  of  a forbidding  kinrl,  or  other 
equally  repulsive  measures  were  tried.  These  cannot  be 


too  much  reprobated;  and  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
chorea,  or  epilepsy,  may  be  brought  on  by  a sudden  fright. 
The  separation  of  a person  subject  to  chorea,  or  hysterical 
and  epikpbc  fits,  from  among  others,  U often  necessary ; 
and  when  we  know  that  tlic  spasmodic  actions  arc  the  cfl'ccts 
of  imitation,  the  employment  of  fear  may  be  justifiable ; but 
in  any  other  case  it  would  be  criminal  to  have  recourse  to  it 
and  thereby,  perhaps,  add  a mental  disorder  to  a Ixxlily  one, 
already  sufficiently  afllictiug. 

Our  endeavours  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  nervous  dis- 
eases will  be  must  successfully  directed  to  regulating  the 
education,  physical  and  moral,  of  children,  c-peciany  of 
female  children.  Tliis  subject  has  been  already  trc>ntcd  of 
under  lliu  ortielo  Aon,  to  which  wo  refer,  as  well  os  to 
Number  XXIII.  of  tlie  Fitre^n  Quarterly  Retnrxc,  Art.  v. 
‘ Hypochondriasis  and  Hysteria;’  al'<o  to  the  excellent  chap- 
ters on  Spinal  Irritation,  Chorea,  Hydrocephalus,  and  Con- 
vulsions, in  Bums’  Principles  tf  Midici/ery. 

ANTHSTHENES,  the  pupil  of  Socrates,  tho  ma.stcr  of 
Diogenes,  and  commonly  reputed  tho  founder  nf  the  Cynic 
school.  The  time  of  his  birth,  as  well  a.s  that  of  his  death, 
is  uncertain ; but  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Socrates, 
Plato,  AristoUe,  Xenophon.  &c..  and  maybe  said  in  general 
terms  to  have  fiourished  about  .380  n.c.  Diodorus  Siculus 
mentions  him  as  still  alive  in  the  third  year  of  the  Ii)3rd 
Olympiad,  corresponding  to  b.c.  366.  (See  Clinton’s  Faxti 
Hellenid,  p.  107.)  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  has 
given  a life  of  him  in  his  sixth  book,  ho  was  l>om  at  Athens, 
of  which  bis  father,  named  also  Antisthenes,  was  a citizen. 
His  mother  was  a native  of  Tliraco,  or.  as  Plutarch  says,  of 
Phry^a.  He  first  attended  the  school  of  the  Rhetorician 
Gorgias ; but,  leaving  him  after  some  time,  he  became  a 
follower,  and  eventually  one  of  the  moet  distinguished  dis- 
ciples, of  Socrates.  He  afterwards  established  a school  of 
his  own,  in  a a short  distance  from  the  city,  called 

Cynosarges.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  word 
Cynoearges,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  term  may,  as 
some  writers  assert,  have  given  birth  to  the  appellation 
Cynics,  by  which  the  followers  of  Antisthenee  r.arac  to  be 
known.  \Ve  prefer,  however,  the  more  obvious  derivation 
which  deduces  the  epithet  directly  from  ciwf.  a dog,  and 
regards  it  as  simply  expressive  of  the  pi^ular  notion  re- 
specting tho  character  of  the  sect  of  philosophers  so  desig- 
nated. The  opinions  of  the  Cynics  will  be  aiscussed  under 
that  word.  We  may  hero  merely  remark,  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly a mistake  to  rank  thorn  o.s  ascetics.  The  antipHthies 
and  invectives  of  Antisthenes,  and  especially  of  his  more 
celebrated  follower  Diogenes,  appear  to  have  been  fiercely 
directed  against  lira  elegancies  and  ornamental  supertluities 
of  life;  but  by  no  means  against  such  gratifications  of  the 
senses  os  could  be  ohtainea  witnout  much  trouble  or  ex- 
pense. Tho  vice  of  these  pleasures,  according  to  their 
notion,  lay  not  in  the  indulgence,  but  in  the  cost.  Any- 
thing more  thoroughly  opposed  than  all  this  l>oth  to  the 
spirit  of  general  civilization  and  the  elevation  of  indivi- 
dual character,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive ; but  the 
system  is  very  susceptible  for  all  that  of  n plausible  outside 
representation.  It  was  a not  unnatural  perversion  of  tho 
penetrating,  sagacious,  and  sarcastic  philosophy  of  Socrates, 
by  a person  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  construction  of 
Antisthenes.  He  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  strong 
natural  powers,  but  is  said  (0  have  held  all  learning  and 
mental  cultivation  in  contempt.  It  may  fio  supposotl,  there- 
fore, that  his  views  would  be  more  remarkable  fir  their 
clearness  than  their  extent.  He  appears,  in  fact,  to  have 
liad  more  wit  than  wisdom.  He  wu.s  famous  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  conversation  ; but  although  his  written  worku, 
as  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us.  extended  to  ten  volumes  (o»- 
perhaps  treatises,  rtl/io<),  they  hd^e  all  perished.  From 
the  list  of  their  titles  given  by  the  bio^pher,  thov  ap- 
pear to  have  been  mostly  rhetorical  or  sophistical  (Wla- 
mations ; and,  liko  other  such  compOsiUoAs,  they  had  pro- 
bably plenty  of  point  and  smartness,  but  not  much  slerlmg 
value.  Indeed,  the  only  judgment  ns  to  their  merits 
which  Laertius  records  is  that  of  a critic  of  the  name 
of  Tiraon,  who  thought  their  author  an  ingenious  trillcr 
l..aertius  has  enumerated  many  of  the  sayings  of  Antis- 
thenes; but,  like  the  witticisms  of  the  nntients  in  general, 
most  of  them  have  an  elaborate  and  ponderous  air  to 
a roo<lern  taste.  One  which  has  been  often  quoted  is 
his  sarcasm  on  the  foolish  choice  of  their  magistrates 
and  other  public  officers  frequently  made  by  his  fellow 
citizens.  He  advised  them  one  day,  with  a serious  air, 
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to  tel  to  work  and  maku  Ihoir  asf-es  Irorso^ ; and  when  they 
sUrtMt  Hi  the  absurdity  of  the  prop<is«il,  and  exclaimed  that 
iho  ihinjr  could  not  In*  done,  he  answered.  It  will  he  done  if 
you  merely  command  it ; do  you  not  in  this  way  every  clay- 
do  wliat  is  quite  a»  wonderful,  turninp  ineapables  and  block- 
heads into  ^'cneral8  and  admirals?  Another,  which  illus- 
trates his  religious  opinions,  is  his  answer  to  the  priest  of 
Iho  Orphic  mysteries,  when  he  was  ussurtnl  by  that  per- 
sonage that  all  who  should  be  initiated  therein  w'ould  enjoy 
eternal  felicity  after  death ; Whv  then,  said  he.  do  not  you  die  ? 
He  was  himself  probably  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  a future 
state.  When  Diogenes  came  to  visit  him  a short  time 
before  his  death,  as  he  lay  ill  in  bed,  he  cagecly  expressed 
his  impatience  under  his  sufforings.  Here,  said  his  decisive 
and  unceremonious  pupil,  offering  him  a knife,  this  will 
relieve  you  in  a inomeiiL  Ah  ! answered  Antiathenes.  it  is 
not  my  life  I want  to  got  rid  of,  but  my  pain.  Cicero  (De 
Nuturd  Deorum,  i.  13,)  has  .preserved  a theological  dogma 
of  this  philosopher,  which  lias  liecn  often  quoted  to  his 
honour—  popuhires  deox  mr///ur.  sed  natundem  urtum  .* 
That  the  popular  gods  are  many,  but  the  Gorl  of  nature  is 
one.  It  has.  however.  l>cen  acutely  remarked  by  Cudworth, 
ilnteUechtal  SysUm,  i.  4.  22.)  that  by  the  cxprciision.  popn- 
larest  deos,  here,  wy  are  to  understand,  not  the  gi>ds  of 
popular  superstition  generally,  or  the  multitudinous  deities 
of  the  pagan  system,  but  merely  the  different  names  given 
to  the  same  supremo  ruler  of  the  universe  by  different  cities 
and  nations.  The  meaning  of  Antisthencs  is  more  clearly 
expressed  in  the  version  nf  Lac  tantius,  Unum  esse  nattiralem 
Deum,  quamvis  Rentes  et  urbe^  sutts  haheant  jMfj>uiares: 
‘ There  is  one  Gwl  of  nature,  though  nations  and  cities  have 
their  own  popular  (pecmliar)  deities.'  Cudworth  is  of  opinion 
that  the  philosopher  had  no  design  to  lake  away  all  tho  in- 
ferior  gods  of  the  pagans,  which,  had  he  attempted,  ho 
would  have  been  arcounled  an  atheist,  but  only  to  ))oint  out 
the  great  truth  which  indeed  was  uiknmvledgctl  by  all 
superior  minds  among  the  nntieiits  (with  some  exceptions), 
that  there  was  one  God  who  was  supreme  over  all  the 
rest,  and  that  he  was  tho  same  whom  the  Greeks  wor- 
shipped as  Zeus,  the  I,atins  as  Jupiter,  the  Egyptians  os 
Hammon,  llic  Babylonians  as  Bel.  the  Scythians  as  Pap- 
pmus,  &c. ; as  likewise  that  the  Jupiter  of  the  heavens, 
and  the  Neptune  of  the  sea,  in  the  popular  mythology, 
were  only  so  many  names  for  this  one  deity. 

The  moral  maxims  of  Antiathenes  souna.  in  general,  very 
lofty.  He  regarded  all  actions  as  being  either  virtuous  or 
vicious,  and  virtue  as  the  only  thing  worthy  of  desire  or 
esteem.  Before  giving  him  credit,  however,  as  the  teacher 
of  a pure  an*!  elevated  »y  stem  of  ethics,  on  tho  strength  of 
these  imjipaing  generalities,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
exactly  what  he  meant  by  virtue.  Diogenes  certainly 
carrieti  the  princip1«ej  of  Cynicism  to  much  greater  lengtfi 
than  his  master.  The  fullest  and  perhaps  the  fairt*st  picture 
we  have  of  AntiNlhenes  is  given  by  Xenophon,  who  has  in- 
troduced this  philosopher  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  his 
^vftwotriov,  or  Banquet,  and  put  into  his  mouth,  among 
other  things,  a very  striking  discourse  on  the  wealth  of 
poverty.  Altogether  he  is  here  represented  in  a very 
engaging  light. 

A few  additional  particulars  respecting  this  philosopher 
may  be  loUecled  from  Laertius  and  other  sources.  Iio  is 
said  to  have  had  few  pupils,  and  to  have  treated  them 
with  great  harshness.  Antisthencs  ha.s  the  credit  of  hav- 
■ng  set  the  example  to  his  followers  of  wearing  his  beard 
long,  and  carrying  the  staff  and  satrbel,  or  wallet,  (rbpa,) 
which  afterwards  became  the  distinguishing  badges  of  tlie 
sect.  He  is  also  stated  to  have  first  worn  the  cloak  doubled, 
Tvv  rpiflutva  and  Boifiartov  are  the  expres- 

sions of  I.4iertius,)  whatever  that  may  have  meant.  It  was 
a fashion  likewise  practised  by  his  followers,  and  appears  to 
have  consisted  in  bringing  the  right  end  of  the  cloak  a 
K‘<-on*I  time  over  the  left  shoulder,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole 
of  the  right  arm,  shoulder,  and  a part  of  the  breast  exposed. 
When  the  cloak  was  worn  in  this  manner,  the  tunic  or  lower 
garment  was  dispensed  with  ; and  in  this  principally  seems 
to  have  consisted  the  economy  or  eonvcniencc  which  recoin- 
memled  tho  fashion  to  the  Cynics.  (Sec  Octavius  Ferrarius, 
de  Re  yestiorift.  part  ii.,  lib.  4,  cop.  19,  p.  194,  edit.  Butav., 
1654,  quarto.)  The  pet'uliiir  name  for  the  philosophic  cloak 
is  rpi'Jwv,  or  in  l.,atin  tribonium,  which  signifies  literally, 
a worn  or  ihroadburo  garment.  Antisthencs  professt.*! 
to  dislike  the  haughtiness  of  Pluto;  and  on  one  iKHsosion, 
wlten  the  latter  had  expressed  his  admiration  of  a horse, 


distinguished  by  its  noble  bearing,  * You,  Plato,'  uid  An- 
tistheneH,  ‘would  have  made  an  excellent  horae.'  Tbo 
fulher  of  the  C)ynics,  however,  is  aflimed  on  high  authority 
to  have  had  pride  enough  too,  although  it  might  not  have 
been^)f  so  elevatod  a character  as  that  of  the  founder  of  the 
Academy.  One  day,  we  are  told,  when  Antisthoncs.  being 
in  the  company  of  Socrates,  had  ostentatiously  displayed  a 
raggecl  part  of  his  garment,  by  way  of  showing  his  philoso- 
phical contempt  for  thomi  things  of  which  other  men  were 
vain,  * Ah,  Antisthenes,'  said  Socrates,  * I perceive  your 
pride  through  the  holes  of  your  cloak.'  Antislbenes  is 
said  by  Laertius  to  have  had  a principal  share  in  bringing 
Anytus  and  Melitus,  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  to  punishment. 
But  it  has  been  doubted  whether  such  punishment  ever 
took  place  at  all.  (See  Barthelomy,  Voyage  du  Jeune  Ana- 
eharuM,  chap.  67,  note.)  Two  sliort  orations,  entitled  Ajax 
and  Ulysses,  attributed  to  thi.s  philosopher,  arc  printed  in 
the  Oratoren  Grtrci  of  Henry  Stephen  and  of  Reiske  ; and 
also  in  Dobson's  Collection,  vol.  iv.  They  are  two  puerile 
rhetorical  declamations,  and,  if  written  by  Antiathenes, 
w hich  we  may  reasonably  doubt,  do  him  no  credit. 

ANTISTROPHK.  [See  Strophb.] 

ANTITACTES.  [See  Hkrrtics.] 

ANTI-TAURUS.  [See  Taurus,] 

ANTITHESIS,  a Greek  word  (dvr«0<*7ic)  literally  signi- 
^ing  'opposition.'  It  is  used  in  various  senses  by  the 
(^ret‘k  writers:  sometimes  it  means  merely  'objections,*  or 
‘ apposite  arguments : ' sometimes  it  is  iis^  to  denote  the 
contrasting  of  one  set  of  circumstances  with  another ; as.  for 
instance,  when  an  orator  or  other  person  attempting  to  place 
the  conduct  of  an  adversary  in  tho  worst  light,  first  stales 
what  the  accused  ought  to  iiavc  done,  and  then  what  be  has 
done. 

But  the  term  antithesis  is  most  commonly  used  to 
express  contrast  of  ideas ; and  the  term  is  etjually  ap. 
plied  whether  the  contrast  is  effected  by  single  words,  or 
by  single  clauses.  (See  (Quintilian,  Inst.  Orat.,  lib.  ix. 
cap.  iii.)  The  following  example  from  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  iEschincs.  entitled  the  Crown,  is,  in 
part,  quoted  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  (Treatise  Ilipt  'Ec/iir- 
vtinc,  $ 262),  and  by  Hcmiogcncs : it  is  a sample  of  anti- 
thetical invertive,  in  which  I^mosthenes  attempts  to  show 
his  superiority  over  bis  opponent : — ‘ You  were  employed  in 
teaching,  but  I was  taught : you  were  a mere  menial  in  the 
service  of  religion,  but  1 participated  in  the  sacred  rites: 
you  were  one  of  the  chorus,  but  I w as  the  choragus  (director 
of  tho  chorus) : you  were  a petty  clerk,  but  I was  a public 
speaker : you  were  an  actor  and  played  a third-rate  pari,  but 
I was  a spectator:  vou  failed  in  your  part,  and  I hissed.* 
This  taste  fur  antitliesls  shows  itself  very  strongly  in  the 
Greek  language,  both  in  poets  and  prose  writers,  and 
more  especially  in  some  of  the  orators  and  rhetoricians ; but 
it  is  generally  and  justly  condenmcil  by  the  Greek  wrriters 
on  style.  The  antithesis  does  not  necessarily  imply  con- 
trariety between  the  things  which  are  brought  together : for 
e.xac^le,  one  of  tho  rhetorical  excnuscs  of  (j<^as,  entitled 
the  Encomium  of  Helen,  begins  with  the  following  anti- 
thesis : — * The  ornament  of  n state  is  the  courage  of  its 
men  : of  the  body,  beautv ; of  the  mind,  wisdom  ; of  action, 
virtue ; of  words,  tnuh.^  Quintilian  (ix.  3)  expresses  tho 
Greek  term  dyri^irov  (which  is  equivalent  to  d»Ti3ieic)  bv 
the  Latin  word  rontrapositwn ; and  he  remarks,  that  the 
antithesis  does  not  always  contain  contrarieties  or  opposites. 
Hegivesthc  followingexamplefrom  tho  rhetorician  Kutilius: 

‘ To  U.S  first  the  immortal  gtws  cave  the  fruits  of  the  earth  : 
what  we  alone  received,  that  nave  wo  diffuse*!  over  tho 
whole  earth.  To  us  our  ancestors  trun8mi(te<]  a cemmon- 
uealth  : we  have  rescued  from  servitude  our  allies  also.’ 
Cicero  has  the  following  example  of  antithesis,  which  may 
be  compared  with  similar  examples  in  our  own  language : — 

‘ Quod  scis,  nihil  prodest : quod  nescis,  multum  obest. 
which  may  be  very  imperfectly  translated — ' What  you 
know,  does  no  good;  what  you  do  not  know,  docs  much 
harm.'  When  antithesis  is  used  sparingly  and  judiciouslv, 
it  sometimes  gives  forco  to  exprev^ion,  and  helps  to  fix 
distinctions  in  the  memory:  but  its  ftrquent  and  indis- 
criminate use  tends  to  dmw  the  mind  freru  a true  percep- 
tion of  the  subject,  and  to  fix  it  on  the  play  of  words  mere 
than  on  the  real  meaning  of  the  sentence. 
ANTI-TRINITARIANS.  [See  Akians,  Socjnians. 

U.MTARIANS.] 

ANTIUM,  now  called  Porto  d'Anxo,  a sea-port  on  the 
cxiost  of  Latium,  ur  tho  CnmjKigna  of  Rome,  once  a city  of 
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ihu  Volsci,  And  noted  in  Roman  history  as  the  place  of  re- 
tu^e  of  Corioltnus.  Antium,  after  having  been  of^en  the 
enemy  and  at  times  the  ally  of  Rome,  was  dnally  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  tlie  year  h.c.  337,  and  became  a Roman 
oolony.  On  this  occasion,  the  rostra,  or  metal  beaks  with 
which  the  prows  of  the  galleys  of  Antium  were  arme»l,  being 
taken  as  a trophy  to  Rome,  were  placed  in  the  forum,  as  an 
ornament  to  the  hustings  from  which  the  orators  pleaded 
'before  the  magistrates  and  the  assembled  people,  and 
which,  in  consequence,  took  the  name  of  rostra.  Horace 
mentions  the  Temple  of  Fortune  which  rose  on  the  Iwld 
promontory  within  shelter  of  which  the  present  Anzo  is 
Httuated.  Nero,  who  was  born  at  Antium,  excavatetl  a port 
and  adorned  it  with  fine  buildings.  He  also  built  here  a 
palucu  for  his  wife  Pupptea.  Remains  of  ancient  masonry 
are  yet  to  Ix)  seen  on  the  point  of  the  cape,  und  |>art!y  in 
tiu-  water.  The  port  having  liccn  filled  in  after- times,  Pope 
Innocent  XII.  built  a mole  which  sen-es  to  shelter  vc'isels 
of  light  burthen.  There  is  also  a small  fort,  and  a prison  for 
the  convicts  who  ore  sent  here  from  R«imc  to  l>e  kept  at 
hard  labour.  The  native  population  of  Porto  d’Anzo  does 
not  exceed  30U  inhabitants,  and  it  is  altogether  a miserable 
place.  The  malaria  prevails  all  about  the  rountiy  around  in 
summer,  but  is  not  quite  ho  fatal  within  the  place  itself,  on 
account  ofits  situation  projecting  into  the  sea.  From  October 
to  June  the  air  is  wholesome,  and  the  climate  remarkably 
mild  and  pleasant.  Tills,  together  with  the  bcaulv  of  the 
cx)aHt  and  the  fine  sea  view  which  extends  on  one  side  to  the 
Circcan  Cape  and  the  island  of  Ponza,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  rnouths  of  the  Tiber,  induced  several  Roman  noblemen 
ubuut  a century  since  to  build  palaces  and  villas  near  the 
shore,  which  now  appear  neglected  and  <lcserted  bv  their 
ilosccndants.  Anzo  exports  a great  quantity  of  charcoal 
m.’ulc  from  the  wood  of  tho  neighbouring  forests.  It  is  also 
frequently  resorted  to  by  coasting  vessels,  it  being  the  only 
place  of  shelter  in  bad  weather  between  Gacta  and  Civita 
Vecchia.  About  two  miles  S.E.  of  Anzo  is  the  town  of 
Nottuno,  on  tho  sca-coast,  with  a population  of  1200  inha- 
hilants.  ehielly  sailors  and  fishermen.  The  women  of  Ncl- 
tuno  still  retain  their  old  Greek  costume.  The  malaria  docs 
not  seem  to  affect  the  pwple  who  live  within  the  walls  of 
Nettuno.  Porto  d’Anzo  is  thirty  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Rome; 
the  Alban  hills  are  seen  rising  to  the  nortli  about  fifteen 
miles  inland.  The  plain  between  is  divideil  into  enormous 
farms,  one  of  which,  that  of  Camjiomorto  near  Porto  d’Anzo, 
measuring  above  1 7,000  acres,  has  been  visited  of  late  years 
by  various  travellers,  whose  attention  hatl  been  attracted  to 
itsj>eculiar  economy  by  Chateauvieux  in  his  letters  from 

ANTIVARl,  a town  in  Albania,  in  European  Turkey, 
eu  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  a little  to  the  N.V/.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Boiana,  which  forms  tho  outlet  of 
the  lako  of  Skodri^  (Scutari),  and  has  a harbour. 

It  was  )>eopled  during  the  middle  ages  by  Italian  colonists, 
and  is  still  the  see  of  a Catholic  archbishop.  It  w'as  taken 
from  the  Venetians  in  1573  ; and  the  inhabitants  are  now 
chierty  Mohammedans.  They  amount  to  about  *1000,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  seamen,  being  among  the  few  Albanians 
who  venture  on  that  element : they  enter  into  the  naval 
service  of  the  Barban,'  states. 

Antivari  forms  the  port  of  Skodr^,  (from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant about  20  miles,)  and  is  the  depfit  of  the  vallev  of  the 
Drin,  the  chief  manufacture  of  which  is  shoo  leather.  It 
is  defended  by  a fortress : 42®  4'  N.  lat.,  19®  9'  E.  long. 
(Hobhnusc.  B^bi.) 

A'NTLIA  PNEUMA'TICA,  the  air-pump,  a constella- 
tion in  the  southern  hemisphere,  named  by  Lacaille.  It  is 
boundc<l  by  Centaurus,  Crater.  Hydra,  Pixis  Naulica,  and 
Argo.  The  magnitudes  and  numbering  of  its  principal  stars 
arc  as  follows : 
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ANTOilCl.  from  the  Greek,  signifies  those  win  live 
over  against  each  other,  and  is  applied  to  designate  tlie  in- 
habitants of  two  places  which  ha>e  the  same  longitudes 
and  latitudes,  only  differing  in  one  latitude  being  north 
and  the  other  south.  For  example,  Malta  and  the  Cape  of 

Mo.  83. 


Good  Hope  arc  nearly  Antccci.  Two  antmcial  places  have 
the  same  hour  of  day  or  night,  but  opposite  seasons  of  the 
year. 

ANTOINE  DE  BOURBON,  Duke^of  Vendome,  mar- 
ried. in  1548,  Jeanne  d’Albret,  only  chiid’of  Henrv  II.,  king 
of  Navarre.  Henry  Prince  of  BAarn,  afterw  ard.s  Honrv  I^  . 
of  France,  was  the  offspring  of  this  marriage.  Antoine 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Navarre  in  right  of  his  wife. 
The  Bourlwns  were  cnliaterals  of  the  Valois  dynasty,  licing 
descended  from  Rolierl  Count  of  Clermont,  a younger  son  of 
Louis  IX.  As  such.  Antoine  de  Bourbm  aspii^  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  uf  France  after  the  accession  of  the 
youthful  king  Francis  II.,  but  being  himself  of  an  indolent, 
wavering  disposition,  ho  was  supplanUxI  bv  the  more  enter- 
prising and  ambitious  Guises,  uncles  to  tHo  young  Queen 
Mary'  Stuart.  After  the  death  of  Francis  11.,  in  1560,  the 
king  of  Navarre  wa.s  named  lieutenant  General  of  the 
kingdom,  and  adviser  to  the  queen  mother  (Catherine  de 
Medicis),  during  Charles  IX.'s  minority.  When  the  civil  find 
religious  war  broke  out  in  1562.  the  king  of  Navarre  com- 
manded the  king’s  troops,  and  n^ceived  a wound  at  the  siege 
of  Rouen,  of  which  he  died  in  November  of  the  same  year. 
[Sco  Bourbon,  and  Hknry  IV.] 

ANTOINETTE.  (MARIE,)  queen  of  France.  [See 
Marie.] 

ANTO'NIA  MAJOR,  the  elder  daughter  of  Antonins  the 
triumvir,  by  Oclavia,  the  half-sister  of  Augustus,  bom  39  B.c. 
She  married  L.  Dimiitius  the  wm  of  Cn.  Oorailius,  who  sup- 
ported the  interests  of  Antony  in  the  dispute.^ with  Augustus, 
until  a short  period  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  the 
grandson  of  L.DomitiuK,who  fell  in  the  (light  from  Plmrsalia. 
Among  the  descendants  of  Antonia  were  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  personages  in  Rome.  One  of  her  daughters. 
Domitia  Lepida,  was  the  mother  of  Mcssalina,  afterwardK 
married  to  the  Emperor  Claudius;  and  her  son  Cn.  Domi- 
tius,  marrying  Agrippina,  bwame  the  fathcrof  the  Emj>crur 
Nero.  We  have  called  this  Antonia  the  elder  in  agreement 
with  Suetonius  and  Plutarch.  Tacitus,  on  the  contrary, 
speaks  of  her  as  the  younger  daughter.  (Ann.  IV.  44  ; 
Xll.  64.) 

ANTONIA  MINOR,  the  sislcr  of  the  precCTling,  lx>m 
B.c.  38or  37.  She  married  Drusus  Nero,  the  brother  of  the 
Emperor  TilK'rius,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother,  1.  of 
the  celebrated  Germanicus;  2.  of  IJvia  or  Livilla,  who  was 
first  married  to  ('aiu.s  Cmsar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus, 
and  atler  his  death  to  her  cousin  Dru»us,  the  son  of  Tibonuii ; 
and  3.  of  tho  Enqicror  Claudius.  Caligula,  being  the  son 
of  Germanicus,  was  ht*r  grandson. 


Antonia  was  not  fortunate  in  her  domestic  relations:  she 
lost  her  husband  b.c.  9,  before  she  was  thirty  y ears  of  age,  by 
a fall  fttim  his  horse.  Early  in  tho  reign  of  1 iberius  (a.d.  1 9). 
she  saw  tho  widowed  Agrippina  return  from  the  east  with  the 
ashes  of  her  son  Germanicus.  In  23.  her  daughter  Livia. 
corrupted  by  Sejunus.  assisted  in  the  murder  of  her  own  hus  • 
l>aiid  Drusus,  but  her  guilt  remained  unknown  (o  the  world 
until  eight  years  after,  when  Antonia  herself  became  indi- 
rectly the  cause  of  the  discovery.  Sejaiius  was  then  preparing 
to  execute  his  final  schemes  for  tho  destruction  of  Tiberius, 
when  his  iiUriguca  liccame  known  to  Antonia,  whocoromu 
nicated  her  information  through  the  freedmaii  Pallas  to  the 
emperor.  The  ruin  of  the  favourite  brought  many  past  crimes 
to  light,  among  others  the  murder  of  Drusus ; and  IJvia  met 
the  fate  which  she  deserved,  her  own  mother,  if  we  may 
l>clicve  one  of  the  accounts  given  by  Dio,  opi>osing  herself  to 
the  pardon  offered  by  the  emperor.  Under  the  reign  of  her 
grandson  Caligula,  she  was  at  first  highly  honoured,  receiv- 
ing every  distinction  which  had  formerly  been  conlerred  on 
(he  et4ebratod  Livia.  But  respect  soon  changed  to  colJncas 
and  ill-treatment : and  at  last  Wr  death  was  supposed  to  be 
hastened  by  his  neglect,  if  indeed  it  was  not  brought  aliout 
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by  more  direct  means.  If  we  place  her  deaUi  in  the  first  year 
of  Caligula,  sho  was  about  seventy-five  years  of  age.  Tbe 
Emperor  Claudius  had  experienced  from  her  when  a child 
liulo  of  maternal  afleeiion,  but  he  honoured  her  memt>r)' 
when  he  came  to  the  throne  in  ever>-  way  that  the  flatlerv  of 
ie  age  permitted.  Pliny  speaks  of  a temple  dedicated  to 
her.  Orlhe  private  life  of  Antonia  little  u known.  She  was 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and  atill  more  for  her  chastity,  in 
an  age  too  when  that  virtue  wa.s  not  common  ; and  Pliny 
has  recorded  the  singular  fact,  that  during  her  whole  lile 
she  was  never  known  to  spit,  which  he  accounts  fur  from 
the  more  solid  nature  of  her  Iwnes,  and  the  want  of  marrow. 
The  beautiful  head  of  Antonia  is  taken  from  a gold  medal 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  exortiv  one  half  the  dia- 
meter of  our  drawing,  and  in  most  complete  preservation. 

ANTONIN  (SAINT),  a small  town  in  France,  in  the 
department  of  Tarn  and  Garonne,  on  the  right,  or  north 
hank  of  the  river  Aveyron.  which  unite-s  with  the  Tarn. 
The  inhabitanU,  who  are  given  in  the  Diet.  GeogrofM^ue 
de  la  France  (1804)  at  5606,  and  by  Balbi  (1633)  at 
5000,  manufacture  serge  and  leather.  It  is  about  24 
mile*  N.  E.  of  Montauban,  the  capital  of  the  department : 
44“  1 o'  N.  lat.,  1°  46'  E.  long.  Geog.  de  la  France : 

M.  Brun.) 

ANTONINE  COLUMN,  a lofty  pillar  which  stand.* 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  principal  squares  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  It  was  raised  by  the  senate  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  in  memory  of  his  victory 
over  the  Marcoroanni  and  otlier  German  tribes.  It  was  one 
of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Forum  of  Antonine.  In 
an  inscription  which  has  been  found  near  it,  and  which  is 
now  in  the  Vatican,  it  is  styled  ' Columna  centenaria  Divi 
Morci.'  It  was  alto  called  ‘the  greater  Antonine  column,' 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  and  a ^emaller  one,  made 
of  a solid  piece  of  granite,  which  had  been  raised  in 
honour  of  Anuminus  Pius.  (NardiiiPaiid  Nibbi,  Rurna 
Antica^And  Vignola,  Dn  Columna  Antonini  Fii.)  During 
the  ages  of  barbarism  which  followed  the  extinction  of 
the  western  empire,  this  pillar,  and  especially  its  |)o- 
desUl,  suffered  greatly  from  the  hands  of  the  various  in- 
vaders. as  well  as  ^m  the  fires  which  frequently  occurred 
at  Rome;  the  historian  Poggin  says  also  from  lightning. 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  repaired  it  at  the  expense  of  lO.OUU  seu<li, 
and  placed  the  inscription  which  is  now  seen  on  the  pedestal, 
the  original  one  having  been  probably  defaced.  He  also 
raised  on  the  summit  of  the  pillar  a hronse  statue  of  St. 
Paul : that  of  Marcu*  Aurelius,  which  formerly  stoo<l  there, 
hud  been  removed  it  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom. 
The  shaft  of  the  pillar  is  13  feet  1 inch  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  and  one  foot  less  at  the  top,  its  height,  including 
the  pedestal  and  capital,  is  1 36  feet,  of  which  13  are  under 
ground;  and  the  statue  on  the  top  and  its  pedestal  are 
274  f'^ct  more,  making  the  whole  height  1634  *cet.  (Taylor 
and  Cresy's  Architectural  Antiquitieii  of  Rome.)  The  pe- 
destal of  the  Antonine  column  is  disproportionate  to  the  shaft. 
The  capital  is  Doric.  The  shaft  is  made  of  twenty-eight 
blocks  of  white  marble  placed  one  above  the  other,  a spiral 
staircase  of  1 90  steps  is  cut  through  the  interior  of  the  marble, 
and  leads  to  the  gallery  on  the  top,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a balustrade.  The  extprior  of  the  shaft  is  covered  with 
bassi-rilievi  placed  in  a spiral  line  around,  which  represent 
the  victories  of  Marcus  Aurelius  over  the  Marcomanni  and 
other  hostile  nations.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
rwinled  in  these  historical  sculptures  is  that  of  the  unex- 
pected and  abundant  shower  which  came  opportunely  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  while  fighting 
under  their  cmf>oror  in  a remote  part  of  Germany,  and 
suffering  from  heat,  fatigue,  and  the  repeated  attacks  of 
tho  surrounding  barbarians,  a.o,  174.  The  style  and  ex- 
ecution of  these  sculptures  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Tr^an 
pillar,  which  the  artists  evidently  purposed  to  imitate.  The 
sculptures  of  the  Antonine  column  have  been  engravetl  by 
Santo  Bartoli,  and  illustrated  by  Bcllori.  Tho  pillar  itself 
is  still  one  of  the  most  striking  monuments  of  antient  Rome 
and  one  of  tho  principal  ornaments  of  tho  modem  city.  It 
has  given  to  the  square  in  which  it  stands  the  namo  of 
Piazza  Colonna.  Tlie  palace  Ghigi  forms  one  side  of  tho 
square,  and  the  street  del  Corso  forms  another.  A hand- 
some fountain  by  Giacomo  della  Porta  also  adorns  the 
square. 

ANTONI'NUS  PIUS,  or,  with  his  full  name,  ncconling 
to  Capitohnus,  Titus  Aurelius  Fulvus  Bqjonius  Antoninus 
Pius,  was  the  son  of  Aurelius  Fulviis  and  Arria  Fadilla.  He 


was  born  September  1 9,  a.u.  86.  in  the  reign  of  DomHian,  ml 
Lunuvimu  now  Lavinia*  a town  of  Latium.  a few  miles  MMitb 
of  the  Alban  Lake.  His  ancestors,  on  his  father's  side,  were 
ofNemaubUs,  now  Nismes,  in  I.anguedoc.  His  yoUiollil 
years  were  spent  at  Lorium,  (a  town  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Tiber,  not  for  from  iU  mouth,)  under  the  care  of  hU 

fiaternal  and  maternal  grandfathers, T.  Aurelius  Fulvus,  who 
lad  twice  been  consul,  and  Arrius  Antoninus,  who  also  had 
twice  attained  the  same  honour.  It  seems  probable,  from  his 
character  in  after  life,  that  bo  had  been  brought  up  with 
great  care,  and  probably  in  tho  principles  of  the  Stoical  phi- 
lubophy,  which,  as  oroi>eror  at  least,  be  certainly  encouraged. 


Through  his  extensive  family  connexions  be  inherited 
great  wealth,  and  was  speedily  raised  to  the  successive  dig- 
nities of  qusDstiir,  pnelor,  and  consul.  His  taste,  however, 
was  for  a country  life.  When  Hadrian  entrusted  the  admi- 
nistration of  Italy  to  four  men  of  consular  rank,  he  gave  to 
Antoninus  the  government  of  that  part  in  which  his  posses- 
sions lay.  Dui^gbisoonsulshipandhissubsequentgovern- 
ment  of  the  provinre  of  Asia  us  proconsul,  there  were,  as 
his  credulous  biographer  informs  us,  many  strange  {iresages 
of  his  future  elevation.  On  his  return  to  ^mc.  he  was  often 
consulted  by  Hadhan  on  public  matters ; and  finally  he  was 
adopted  as  the  emperor's  successor,  on  condition  of  adopting 
himself.  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  son  of  his  wifes  brother, 
and  Lucius  Verus,  the  son  of  /Elius  V'enis,  who  had  been 
adopted  by  Hadrian,  but  had  died  prematurely.  He  then 
became  associate  with  the  emperor  in  the  government  of 
the  Roman  world.  On  Hadrian’s  death,  a.d.  136,  be  be- 
came emperor  with  the  title  of  Antoninus  Augustus,  to 
which  the  name  of  Pius  is  added  on  his  medals.  At  to  the 
origin  of  the  namo  PiiM,  his  biographer  gives  various  con- 
jccturcf  (see  CapitoUnus,  chap,  ii.) : the  title  of  Pater  Pa- 
triro,  ‘ father  of  his  country.'  was  subsequently  conferred 
(chap,  vi.),  and  reconled  on  his  medals  after  the  titles  of 
Augustus  and  Pius.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  only  history 
of  tills  emperor's  life,  his  Biography  by  Julius  Capiiuh- 
nus.  is  altogether  defiebnt  in  that  precision  and  chrono- 
logical arrangement  which  would  enable  us  to  form  a just 
judgment  of  the  public  events  of  his  reign.  He  seems 
never  to  have  left  Italy  after  his  elevation,  but  his  ofticers 
maiiilained  tho  secunty  of  the  provinces  and  protected 
the  frontiers  from  aggression.  In  Britain,  Lollius  Urbi- 
CU8  confirmed  the  funner  conquests  (see  Antoninus,  Val- 
lum) ; the  Moors  of  Africa  were  compelled  to  aue  for 
peace;  and  tho  attempts  at  rebellion  in  Germany,  Greece. 
Judeca,  and  Egypt,  were  chocke<l  by  the  vigour  of  his  go- 
vernors. One  of  the  most  curious  events  in  the  foreign 
afi'airs  of  tho  reign  of  Antoninus  is  his  helping  tho  Olhiu- 
politto,  or  inhabitants  of  Olbia,  a Greek  colony  on  tlie  Bory- 
sthenes,  against  a nation  called  Uie  Tauro-Scyths.  probably 
a Nomadic  race  of  the  Dniencr  and  the  Don.  The  Tauro- 
Scythm  were  compelled  by  the  Roman  emperor  to  give  hos- 
tages to  tho  people  of  Olbia.  The  einperur  died  at  Lorium 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  (seventieth,  according  to 
CapitoUnus.)  B.c.  161,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Au- 
relius, commonly  called  Anfoninu.*  tho  philosopher.  Anto- 
ninus was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Hadrian,  one  of  the  archi- 
tectural monuments  with  which  he  adorned  Rome. 

Antoninus  married  Annia  Faustina,  the  daughter  of 
Annius  Verus,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  one  of 
whom,  Faustina,  became  the  wife  of  M.  Aurelius.  The 
conduct  of  Antoninus's  wife  gave  occasion  to  scandal, 
hut  the  good-natured  emperor  had  philofophy  enough 
to  endure  what  he  could  not  prevent.  On  her  death,  in 
the  thinl  year  of  the  emperor's  n-igii.  the  senate  ^aul  her 
the  usual  compliment  of  divine  nonours ; a temple,  w iih 
statues  of  gold  and  silver,  was  decreed  by  the  senate,  and 
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accepted  by  (He  hui^band,  to  the  memory  of  a wife  not 
altogether  faultless.  A temple  erected  to  Antoninus  and 
Faustina  still  exists  in  part  in  tLe  CampoVaccino  at  Rome. 
Antortinus  even  create*!  an  establishment  for  voun^  females 
Nvho  were  called  Faustinians,  in  honour  of  the  deceased 
empress.  This  institution  is  commemorated  m medals  that 
still  exist  with  the  inscription  Puellse  Fauatinians— the 
Virgins  of  Faustina.  The  general  character  of  the  policy 
of  Antoninus  was  beneficent  and  just,  and  the  Roman 
world  perhaps  never  had  a more  indulgent  and  amiable 
master.  He  continued  the  governors  of  provinces  for  many 
years  in  olBco  when  their  conduct  was  satistactory  : and  the 
provinces  Uicraselves  ei^oyed  under  his  reign  fr^om  from 
all  exorbitant  taxation.  He  surrounded  himself  with  a 
council  of  chosen  friends,  without  whose  advice  he  took  no 
public  measure  of  any  kind.  Their  counsels  directed  him  in 
drawing  up  the  imperial  decrees  (Jormee),  which  were  to 
have  the  force  of  law.  Judges  who  discharged  their  duty 
faithfully  were  never  removed.  In  his  elevated  station  the 
emperor  maintained  the  simple  character  of  his  early  life, 
mingling  in  the  society  of  bis  friends  like  one  of  the  same 
rank,  and  using  his  unlimited  power  more  like  a private 
citizen  entrusted  with  it  by  his  fellow*countryiuen  than  as 
the  undisputed  master  of  the  empire.  The  practice  of  gir- 
iug  pensions  or  allowances  had  grown  up  under  preceding 
emperors,  and  had  become  a part  of  the  imperial  system  of 
patronage.  Antoninus  continued  it,  and  gave,  as  Capito- 
linas informs  us,  salaries  and  honorai^  distinctions  to  the 
professors  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  all  the  provinces. 
Apollonius  the  Stoic  was  specially  invited  from  Chalcis  to 
superintend  the  education  of  M.  Aurelius.  But  the  idle 
and  worthless  who  had  obtained  public  allowances  felt  the 
effect  of  the  prudent  emperor's  reforms,  who  remarked, 
* that  nothing  was  more  disgraceful,  nottiing  more  cruel, 
than  for  a man  to  feed  on  the  public  property  who  had  done 
nothing  to  improve  it.’  The  people  and  the  soldiery  parti- 
cipateain  the  bounty  which  the  policy  or  generosity  of  the 
emperor  distributed : he  relieved  distress  in  time  of  scarcity, 
ana  for  their  amusement  filled  the  amphitheatre  with 
animals  from  all  countries.  The  elephant,  the  hymna,  and 
the  antelope,  with  the  crocodile,  the  unwieldy  hippopotamus, 
and  the  tiger,  were*  exhibited  for  the  gratification  of  the 
people.  On  one  occasion  a hundred  lions  at  once  were  let 
loose  into  the  amphitheatre. 

Under  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  the  lawyers,  Umidius 
Verus,  Salviui  Valens,  Volusius  Metianus,  Ulpius  Mar- 
cellus,  and  Diabolenus.  were  employed  by  the  emperor  in 
improving  the  laws.  One  of  the  emperor's  regulations  of 
sanitary  police  is  worth  recording:  he  forbade  the  buiying 
of  dead  bodies  in  cities.  With  respect  to  his  regula- 
tions about  physicians,  see  the  article  Archiatrr.  His 
policy  towards  the  Christians  was  mild,  but  the  authenticity 
of  a rescript  which  would  show  him  to  have  been  completely 
tolerant,  appears  not  to  be  proved.  (Neander.  AUgemeim 
GeaeAicA/e  der  ChrUtlichen  Beligiony  &c.,  i.  Idl.) 


Of  casualties  in  his  reign,  which  Gapitolinus.  like  a good 
chronicler,  does  not  omit,  we  find  enumerated  a famine,  the 
fall  of  a circus  at  Rome,  an  earthquake  in  Rhodes  and  the 
province  of  Asia,  and  a fire  at  Rome  which  destroyed  three 
hundred  and  forty  houses.  Narbonne.  Antioch,  and  Car- 
thage also  suffered  from  fire.  The  emperor's  bounty  was  on 
snch  occasions  always  actively  employed  in  relieving  human 
suffering.  He  embellished  the  imperial  city  with  various 
ediUces.  and  extended  his  liberality  also  to  remote  cities 
of  the  empire.  Antoninus  was  tah.  and  of  a handsome 
person,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  and  his  medals  still 
s^«.  His  habits  were  abstemious  and  regular.  He  was 
boDOored  with  the  name  of  Divtu  (God]  at  liis  death,  and 


all  the  tokens  of  respect  paid  to  the  best  emperors.  Accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  a special  priest,  public  games, 
a temple,  and  a college  of  priests,  as  was  usual  on  such 
occasions,  were  designed  to  perpetuate  the  memorv  of  o e 
of  the  must  amiable  princes  w'uom  history'  has  recorded. 
Whether  bo  owes  too  much  to  the  favourable  history  of 
Gapitolinus,  and  the  general  absence  of  other  evidence,  we 
cannot  decide.  (See  the  Life  (f  Antoninua  by  J.  Capita- 
liuus;  and  Schloaser,  VniverscUiuatorUehe  Uebersicht,  vol. 
iii.  pt.  i.) 

ANTONIT^US.  THE  ITINERARY  OF,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  works,  in  a geographical  point  of  view,  which 
has  descended  to  us  from  the  antients.  It  is  merely  what 
its  name  imports,  an  irinerary.  but  it  extends  over  the  whole 
Roman  empire  in  its  widest  sense,  embracing  all  the  main 
roads  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  in  each  of  which  the  dif- 
ferent stations  are  named  with  the  intervening  distanrea 
There  is  also  attached  to  the  above  a brief  maritime  itine- 
rary of  the  distances  from  port  to  port.  This  work,  with  the 
Peuliugeriaii  Table  and  tho  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  is  of  great 
use  in  constructing  the  maps  of  the  ^man  and  Greciau 
world.  In  a work  of  such  value  it  has  been  an  object  of 
some  interest  to  determine  the  date  of  its  publication  and 
tho  name  of  its  author  ; for  the  name  of  Antoninus, 
under  which  it  now  passes,  has  been  retained  perhaps  more 
from  the  convenience  of  baring  some  conventional  author 
to  refer  it  to,  than  from  any  good  reason  fur  believing 
that  such  was  really  the  author's  name.  In  the  difl'erent 
MSS.  of  the  work  it  is  variously  ascribed  to  Julius  Ciesar, 
Antonius  Ai^stus,  Antonius  Augustalis,  and  Antoninus 
Augustus.  (Jn  a consideration  of  all  tho  arguments  ad- 
duced by  Wesseling  in  the  preface  to  his  excellent  edition  of 
the  work,  there  seems  to  us  reason  for  thinking  that  some 
share  in  the  authorship  may  be  ascribed  to  the  llurec  distin- 
guished names,  Julius  Ctosar,  M.  Antonius,  and  Augustus, 
though  such  is  not  the  opinion,  it  should  be  stated,  of  'Wes- 
scling  himself.  The  main,  though  not  the  only  argument 
of  Wesseling,  seems  to  be  that,  hd4  such  a work  existed  in 
the  age  of  Pliny,  it  must  have  been  mentioned  by  him. 
Negative  reasoning  of  this  kind  is  not  of  great  weight,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  a writer  so  incorrect  as  Pliny.  That 
itineraries  of  some  sort  must  have  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt.  Even  in  the  history  of 
HenMotus  we  find  Aristagoras,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  pos- 
sessed of  a map  of  the  whole  world  on  copper,  * containing 
every  sea  and  every  river* ; and  this  historian  himself  has 
given  a rough  kind  of  itinerary  of  tho  road  from  Ephesus  to 
Susa,  apparently  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  route. 
Alexander  in  bis  march  to  India  was  provided  with  a corps 
of  officers  called  Bematistm  (liriuarurrai),  whose  especial 
duty  it  was  to  measure  the  roans  and  record  the  different 
distances.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  Romans 
had  laid  down  mile-stones  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Pyre- 
nees ; and  Stra^  says  tliat  the  great  Esnatian  road 
from  Apollonia  on  the  Adriatic  to  the  Hebrus  was 
similarly  marked  by  a column  at  every  eight  stadia,  or 
Roman  mile.  Agrippa,  among  other  ornaments  of  the 
Roman  capital,  designed  a noble  geographical  monu- 
ment in  a representation  of  the  whole  world  on  a portico,  a 
design  which  was  completed  by  Octavia  and  her  imperial 
brother  iu  the  Octavian  portico.  Even  the  provincial  city 
of  Augustodunum  (Autun)  bad  porticoes  of  tho  same  kind, 
where  maps  of  every  part  of  the  known  world  with  all  the 
names  were  exhibited  to  the  youth  of  Gallia.  Now  if  any 
period  were  to  be  selected  at  which  it  was  probable  that  the 
grand  work  of  measuring  all  the  roads  in  the  empire  would 
be  undertaken,  it  would  be  the  moment  when  the  victories 
of  CsDsar  in  Crreece,  Egypt.  Asia,  Africa,  and  Spain,  had  at 
last  consolidated  the  ^man  conquests ; and  ne  who  con- 
ferred on  his  country  the  great  blessing  of  a well  con.<itituted 
calendar,  would  naturally  direct  his  mind  to  the  scarcely  loss 
important  object  of  a general  survey  of  tho  empire.  But 
we  are  nut  left  to  conjecture.  Althicus  (a  geographical 
writer  of  uncertain  date,  but  not  later  than  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, if  it  be  true  that  8t.  Jerome  translated  his  Cownc^ra- 
phia  from  Greek  into  l.atin)  states  in  as  many  words  that 
Julius  Cee^a^,  the  author  of  the  bissextile  year,  ordered  a 
general  survey  of  the  empire  under  a decree  of  the  senate. 
This  was  undertaken  in  three  parts,  he  telbus,  the  east  by 
Zenodoxus,  the  north  by  Theodotus,  the  south  by  Polycleitus; 
tliey  began  their  labours  in  n.c.  44,  the  year  in  whieb  Julius 
Cicsar  and  M.  Antonius  were  eoosuls,  and  finished  (hem 
respectively  in  u.c.  JO.  24,  and  1 9,  when  Augustos,  now  sole 
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luaatcr  &f  the  R<ima»  ^^'orld,  ^avu  the  »>anclion  of  the  legis* 
Inture  to  the  n"iulls  by  a siecond  decree  of  the  senate,  'iliis 
pasaaffe  of  .lithicuit,  which  certainly  Ijcam  on  the  face  of  it 
no  evidence  of  furnery  or  fniud,  will  well  account  for  the 
various  names  preflxed,  ns  above  stated,  to  the  MSS.  of  the 
Uinerajy,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  ..‘fithicus  himself  may 
have  been  the  editor  of  the  work  in  the  form  in  which  it 
has  come  down  to  uk.  The  Itinerary  has  been  found  form- 
ing part  of  tho  same  MS.  with  his  CfomogrofJtiat  and  in- 
deed even  the  authorship  of  the  work  has  been  assignor]  to 
.'Blhicus  by  more  than  one  writer  of  the  middle  ages. 

That  the  Itinerary,  supposing  it  to  be  founded  origi- 
nally upon  the  abovc-mcntioncil  public  documents,  aftcr- 
wanls  received  many  ailditions  and  mcslifications,  cannot 
and  nei*d  not  lie  dinputed.  Tho  roads  of  Britain  could  not 
have  been  all  added  until  the  time  of  Severus,  whose  rallwn, 
or  great  wall  of  protection  against  the  Pihts,  (erected  a. d.  209.) 
*s  more  than  once  mentioned.  The  name  Diix-letianopolis 
(p.  330)  carries  us  to  a period  between  and  .306,  and  the 
expression  ‘ Pnrsulia  tjute  modo  Mtuimianoptdit,'  (p.  321. 
see  also  p.  331,)  ‘ Borsulis,  which  has  been  recently  changed 
to  Maximianopulis,'  leads  to  the  same  date.  The  insertion 
of  the  namo  Comiantinop(Ai  after  that  of  ^y.;an/io  afiurds 
but  weak  ground  fur  any  argument,  as  the  words  fiu<e  et 
Conitantint)poli,  (p.  1 39.)  and  tjuee  ConxUintinffpohs  (p.  323) 
are  not  found  in  the  Vatican  MS.  So  again  the  words  a 
Crm/itantinopoli  usque  An(i>x-kia  (n.  140)  are  omitted  in  the 
tame  MS.  and  condemned  by  Wesseling  himself.  These 
three  omissions  cannot  be  Hceidcntal.  .-\nd  besides  these, 
there  is  nut  a trace  of  any  name  marking  a period  later 
than  the  reign  of  Dioidetiun,  for  the  station  Camiidiana 
(p.  223)  has  no  connexion  with  the  son  of  Galerius.  but 
may  rather  be  compared,  as  to  its  termination,  with  similar 
forms  in  pp.  35,  b8.  H9,  94,  &c.  On  the  other  hand  Cirta, 
the  great  cilv  of  Numidin.  is  not  ralle<l  t'onstaniina ; An- 
taradus  on  the  Phcpnician  coast  is  not  cbUc<1  Coiistantia. 
Nor  is  any  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion which  might  well  have  l>cen  made  in  speaking  of  An- 
tioch: while,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  the  names  of  Juno, 
(p.324.)  Minen  a,  (p.  .323,)  Venus,  (p.  32G.)  Apollo,  Diana,  and 
VatoiiB  (pp.  327.  529). 

As  a s-pei’imcn  of  the  work,  we  quote  a few  lines  whi<  b 
may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  of  Horace's  amusing 
journey  to  Brundisium.  In  this  extract  it  will  bo  seen 
that  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  grammatical  cases : hut 
this  is  not  an  evidence  of  a very  laic  age.  for  even  Iwfore 
the  time  of  Constantine  it  had  be^'ornc  not  uncommon  to 
consider  the  names  of  places  as  indeclinable,  and  the  case 
selected  to  servo  fur  all  was  generally  the  accusative  or  abla- 
tive. The  numbers  within  brackets  mark  n variation  in 
the  MSS.,  some  of  which  admit  of  easy  explunulion.  but  the 
occurrence  of  these  errors  in  the  number  of  miks  is  the 
chief  drawback  from  the  value  of  the  work.  The  road  com- 


menccs from  Rome. 
Aricia 

. M.  P.  XVI. 

Trihus  tabernis 

. M.  P.  XVII. 

Appi  Foro  . 

. M.  P.  X.  [XVlIl.] 

Tarrucina 

. M.  P.  XVIII.  rXXVHI.) 

Fundis  . , 

. M.  P.  XIIIL  [XVI.J 

Formis 

. M.  P.  XIII. 

Minturnis 

. M.  P.  IX. 

Sinuessa 

. M.  P.  IX  rXllIL] 

Capua  . . , 

. M.  P.  XXVI. 

Caudis  . . . 

. M.  P.  XXL 

Benevento  . 

. M.  P.  XI. 

Equo  tutico  . 

. M.  P.  XXL 

Ecas 

. M.P.  XVIII. 

Enlonias  . 

. M.  P.  XVIIII.  [XVIII.] 

Canusio  . , 

, M.  P.  XXVI. 

Uubos 

, M.  P.  XXUL 

Butuutus  . . 

. M.  P.  XI. 

Barium  . 

. M.  P.  XII. 

Tumbus  , 

. M.  P.  XXL 

Egnatiae  . . 

. M.  P.  XVI.  [XXL] 

Speluncas  . . 

. M.  P.  XX. 

Brundisium 

. M.  P,  XVIIII.  [XXIII.1 

ANTONINUS.  WALL  OK.  This  was  an  enircnch 

ment  raised  by  the  Romans  across  the  north  of  B.ntain 
under  the  direction  of  Lollius  Urbicus,  legale  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  about  the  year  A.r>.  14U.  and  is  suppost*!!  to  have  con- 
nected a line  of  forts  erected  by  Agricola,  a.o.  ^u.  Of  an- 
tient  writers,  it  is  noticed  by  Julius  Capitulinus  only,  and 
by  him  is  tenned  a turf  wall  (mitrus  cesjntitius).  Tho  work 


was  composed  of  a ditch,  a rampart  with  its  parapet,  nimuo 
of  ninteriuls  pnimiscuously  taken  from  the  ditch,  and  a mi- 
litary way  formed  w'ith  much  skill,  running  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  entrenchment  at  the  distance  of  a few  yards  on 
the  south  side.  It  extended  from  UungloAs  Castle  on  the 
Clyde  to  the  heights  above  Caer  Ridden  Kirk,  a little  be- 
vond  the  river  Avon  on  tho  Frith  of  Forth,  or  probably  to 
Slackness  Cnstle  two  miles  furtlier  on,  though  it  cannot 
now  be  traced  so  far.  In  its  course  are  nineteen  f nis,  the 
eighteen  distances  between  which  amount  to  63,980  yards, 
or  36  English  miles,  and  the  mean  distance  from  station  to 
station  U 3531  yards,  or  rather  more  than  two  English 
miles.  In  tho  position  of  the  forts,  tho  Romans  ch^  a 
high  and  commanding  situation  from  whence  live  coun- 
try could  1)0  discovered  to  a considerable  disianw.  nm- 
triving,  as  fur  as  circumstances  would  permit,  that  a river, 
morass,  or  some  diHicuIt  ground  should  form  an  obstrurlion 
to  any  approach  from  the  front.  Forte  were  also  placed 
upon  the  passages  of  those  rivers  which  crossed  the  general 
chain  of  communi'*atinn.  From  inscriptions  discovered  in 
Scotland,  it  ap|>ear.s  that  tho  entrenchment  was  made  by 
the  se<*ond  legion,  by  vexillations  of  the  sixth  and  tlie  twen- 
tieth legion,  and  tfie  first  cohort  of  the  Tungri.  A verv 
considerable  portion  of  the  entrenchment  may  still  l>e traced. 
The  modern  namo  is  Grimes  Dyke : Grime,  in  the  Celtic 
language,  signifies  great  or  powerful.  (See  General  Roy  s 
Mihtary  Antiquities  of  Britain ; and  Horseley  * Britannia.) 

ANTONI'NUS  LIBRRA'LIS.  probably  lived  under 
the  Antonines.  He  is  the  author  of  a work  in  Greek 
entilleil  A CoUertion  of  Metamorjihosei 
<rt»ray«yi)) ; this  collection  is  borrowed  fnim  a variety  of 
authors,  and  is  curious  for  contaitiing  many  passages  of 
poets  w'ho  are  now  lost.  The  best  eilition  is  said  to  be  that 
of  H.  Verheyk,  Leiden,  1774.  8vo.  See  Bast  s Epistola 
Critira. 

ANTONIO.  MARC.  [See  Raimondi.] 

.\NTONTO.  one  of  the  claimants  to  the  throne  of  Por- 
lugal  after  the  death  of  King  Sebastian,  was  the  naturul  sun 
of  the  Infante  Don  Luiz,  w»n  of  King  Manuel.  Antonio 
accompanied  his  r-ousin,  King  S(d>astian.  in  his  unfortunate 
expedition  to  Africa,  and  was  there  taken  captive  m 157S. 
He  had  the  ability  to  cunconl  his  real  name  and  rank,  and 
consequently  had  less  dilBniUy  in  obtaining  his  deliverance. 

On  his  return  to  Lislton  he  found  his  uncle,  Canhnal 
Enrique,  who  had  been  apiJointcil  regent  by  Sebastian,  in 
possession  of  the  throne.  Antonio  immcshately  claimed  the 
crown  oil  the  plea  that  his  father  hail  secretly  married  bis 
mother.  Enrique  ordercil  him  to  produce  the  proofs,  which 
were  found  to  be  forgeries.  By  the  advice  of  the  pope's 
nuncio,  Antonioexcepled  against  tho  judgment  of  the  king, 
and  appt*ale<l  to  the  Archbishop  of  Lislion,  reserving  the 
final  ileciMim  to  the  poj>e.  The  CHnlinal-kutg  declared  An- 
tonio a tmitor,  degradoil  him  from  his  rank,  and  exiled 
him  from  Portugal.  AnUmiu  tied  to  Spain,  where,  however, 
he  did  not  remain  long.  He  there  sohcitc«l  an  interview 
with  the  Spanish  minister,  uml  oflered  to  give  up  his  claim 
to  the  kingof  Sjum.  Philip  II.,  for  an  annual  ixjnsioti  of 
.300,000  ducAts  and  the  regency  of  Portugal  during  hU  life. 
This  extravagant  projiosai  was  naturdlly  rejected.  In  the 
mean  time  tho  cardinal-king  assembled  the  cortes  of  the 
realm  at  ]i<«bon,  in  April,  1579,  to  decide  the  question  of 
the  succession.  He  also  ap)X)inted  a council  of  eleven 
judges  to  examine  the  riglith  of  the  rcspiNrlive  claimants 
and  namc'd  a regency  to  govern  tho  kingilom  in  case  his 
death  sliould  take  place  liefore  the  corU'S  come  to  a final 
decision.  All  the  candidates  l>ound  themselves  upon  oath 
to  abide  by  the  rosolulion  of  the  cortes,  but  before  they  bml 
pronounced  their  judgment,  the  king  died,  on  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary, 15S0. 

The  cortes  was  at  this  lime  at  Ahiieriu.  Antonio,  wlio 
had  ulreaiiy  returned  from  Spain,  hastened  inimcdialeU  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  summoned  the  authorities  to  receive  him 
as  king.  Not  succeeding  here  he  repairetl  to  SaiUurem. 
w here  the  deputies  of  the  Ihinl  estate  had  removed  from 
Almcrin  ; and  he  flattered  their  vanity  by  telling  them,  that 
the  |K)w  er  of  appointing  tho  successor  rested  in  them  alono. 
Ho  then  invited  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the  vicinity 
of  Santareni  to  repair  thither,  and  proposed  to  them  tt> 
recognize  him  us  governor  of  the  kingdom.  One  of  his  own 
servants  put  a rag  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  hoisted  i*. 
crying,  Beal,  real  par  Uom  Antonio;  the  word  was  caught 
Iv  the  multitude,  and  he  was  proi'luimcd  king. 

Antonio  now  proceeded  to  LisUni.  The  nigente  f1e<l  at 
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u»  ap^oftcb,  and  he  n as  proclaimc<l  kinf;  in  the  capital 
also.  The  renenpy  went  to  Sctubal,  where  they  found  that 
the  people  had  declared  in  favour  of  Antonio.  The  new 
government  proclaime<l  the  rcgenU  as  rebels,  and  a detarh- 
Dont  uf  cavalry  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  But  the  Duke 
>f  Alba  at  the  head  of  the  Castilian  army,  in  the  mean  time, 
nviuled  the  kingdom  to  take  jx)ssession  of  it  in  the  name 
if  Philip,  and  reduced  Elviis,  Villavicioea,  Estremos,  Mon* 
omor.  and  other  places.  Alcazar  do  Sal  also  opened  its 
^ates  to  the  Spaniards,  and  Sctubal  afterwards  followed  its 
’xaruple.  The  Marquis  of  Santa  Crux  with  the  Spanish 
~leet  had  also  taken  possession  of  other  places  on  the  coast. 
Antonio,  at  tho  head  of  12.000  men.  (*ouragoously  opposcsl 
the  invaders,  hut  he  was  defeated,  and  the  duke  entered 
l..isb«m  hy  capitulation.  Antonio  retreated  to  Coimbra,  and 
un  the  inhabitants  refusing  to  admit  him,  he  went  to  Aveiro, 
plundered  the  town,  and  proceeded  to  Oporto,  where  he 
knew  he  had  some  adherents.  Tho  Bucce^s  of  the  Castilian 
arms,  however,  had  so  changed  the  dispositions  of  the  in- 
habitants, that  they  Itad  offered  to  surrender  the  town  to 
Philip,  and  openly  refused  to  admit  Antonio.  But  some  of 
his  partisans  having  opened  one  of  t-ho  gates,  he  L'ntered 
tho  town  like  an  enemy,  and  his  soldiers  committed  the  most 
violent  excesses.  The  Spaniards  soon  arrived  before  Oporto. 
Antonio  had  only  30U0  men,  chiefly  recruits,  who  tied  before 
the  Spanish  veterans,  and  both  conquerors  and  conquered  en- 
tered Oporto  together.  In  this  hurry  and  confusion,  Antonio 
escaped  to  Viana  do  Minho,  where  he  embarked ; but  the 
sen  was  so  rough  that  he  was  forced  back  to  land.  He  was 
now  place<l  in  a very  perilous  situation.  A large  body  of 
cavalry  was  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  the  sum  of  80,000  ducats 
was  offered  for  him  dead  or  alive.  In  this  sitoatioii  bedia* 
guised  himself  in  a sailor’s  dress,  and  by  mixing  oiilj  with 
the  lower  orders,  he  was  able  to  remain  f«>r  K'mt*  months 
iti  Portugal,  going  from  one  town  to  anotheCt  until  last 
he  cscap^  to  France. 

At  Paris,  he  published  a manifesto  in  Latin,  FVeneh.  ta.? 
Dutch,  and  sent  it  to  Holland  and  England,  from  which 
quarters  he  expected  wimo  assistance.  This  document 
hears  the  date  of  1585.  In  1588  he  came  to  England,  soon 
utler  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Ho  was 
favourably  received  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  though  she  at 
first  refused  him  any  effectual  assistance  in  invading  Por- 
tugal. she  was  at  last  persuaded  to  equip  u fleet  in  which 
she  sent  the  exile  back  to  his  country.  If  we  arc  to  believe 
the  Portugueze  and  Spanish  historians  of  the  period,  the 
uro{)Osals  of  Antonio  were  most  monstrous.  They  say  that 
he  offered,  among  other  things,  to  receive  English  garrisons 
into  all  the  principal  plai'cs  of  Portugal,  and  to  maintain 
them  at  bis  own  expense ; to  abandon  the  city  of  Lisbon  to 
twelve  days’  pillage,  and  even  to  bestow  the  principal  oflicea 
in  the  kingdom  on  Englishmen.  In  1589,  the  expedition, 
consistingof  120  vessels  with  about  20,000  v'olunteers.  mailed 
from  Ply  mouth  under  the  command  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
and  Sir  John  Norris.  After  having  attempted  in  vain 
to  take  Coriina  or  Corunna,  they  anchorwl  at  Peniche, 
al>out  twelve  miles  from  Lisbon.  Tltc  troops  were  safely 
landed,  and  part  of  them  marched  under  their  commander 
Norris  towariLs  I..isbon.  while  the  odmiral  went  up  the  river 
with  the  remainder.  The  land  forces  in  their  marrh  found 
that  the  people,  instead  of  joining  them,  os  Antonio  had 
promised,  fled  at  their  approach.  They  udvuncetl,  however, 
us  far  as  the  capital,  without  opposition,  and  ossailed  the 
outworks ; but  the  garrison  making  a vigorous  sortie,  the 
English  general  commanded  his  men  to  retreat : some  of 
them  were  cut  off.  and  he  saved  himself,  with  the  remainder, 
in  the  fortress  of  Cascacs.  Here,  both  from  want  of  prori- 
sions,  and  from  feeling  that  they  had  been  disappoint^  by 
Antonio,  whose  cause  they  now  considered  desperate,  the 
English  determined  to  return  home.  Antonio  retired  to 
France,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  obscurity  and  indigence, 
on  the  2filh  of  August,  1595,  deserted  by  his  fricnd.s,  and 
neglected  by  all  the  sovereigns  who  formerly  had  espoused 
his  cause.  (See  J.>emos,  Hirioria  General  de  Portuaol,  vol. 
xvii.:  Antonio  dc  Herrera. //i>/orta  efc  Portugal Mariana, 
from  the  vear  1578  to  1590.) 

ANT(5NI0  (NICOLAS  or  NICOLAO),  a Spanish 
writer,  bom  at  Seville,  in  1 6 ! 7.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  tho  Dominican  school  of  that  city,  where  he  also 
studied  divinity  two  years.  In  1636  he  went  to  tho  univer- 
sity of  Salamanca,  where  be  studied  civil  and  canon  law 
under  the  celebrated  jurist  Ramos  del  Manxano.  In  16  )9 
be  was  made  a bachelor  of  arts.  He  returned  afterwards 


to  Seville,  and  devoted  his  time  entirely  to  collect  materiali 
for  his  Bibluttheca.  In  1646  be  was  created  a knight  of 
Santiago,  and  in  1659  Philip  IV.  appointed  him  general 
agent  for  the  court  of  Spain  at  Rome,  which  ofllce  he  held 
with  honour  until  he  was  recalled  by  Charles  II.  He  was 
then  made  a canon  of  Seville,  and  created  a counsellor  of 
Castile.  He  resided  afterwards  for  some  time  at  Seville ; 
subsequently,  he  went  to  Madrid,  where  he  died  of  epilepsy 
on  the  13th  of  April,  1C84.  He  has  left  behind  him  the 
following  works : 

1.  De  Krilin,  give  dr  Exilii  ptrnd  antitjua  et  nova,  Exu- 
lumque  evnditione  et  junbue.  Libri  tret ; cum  indice: 
Antwerp!®,  IC4I  and  1659. — Of  Banishment,  nr  of  the 
Punishment  of  Exile,  Antient  ami  Modem,  and  on  the 
Con(/i7iV>w  and  Hightt  t\f  the  Exiled:  Antwerp.  Antonio 
was  twenty-three  years  of  age  when  he  wrote  this  work. 

2.  Bibliotheca  ih'tfMina,  the  best  and  rnobt  complete  edition 
of  which  bears  the  following  title:  Bibliotheca  Iliipana,  vetut 
ft  nova,  give  //iipfinorum  Senriforum.  ab  Octariano 
Auffuiti  ceva  ad  Annum  Christi  MlX,'LX\XIV .Jloruerunt, 
iVo/i7i'a.  Curante  Erancita)  Perezio  Bayerio.  Malriti, 
Joachiinus  Ibarra.  1789.  4 vols.  folio.— 

Antient  and  Mf/dern,  or  an  Account  qf  the  Spanish  Irriters 
icho  have  fiounshed  tince  the  age  of  Octaxianus  Aagutiut 
to  the  year  1694. 

3.  Centura  de  Hisiomit  Fabulotas.  A Criticism  on  Fahu~ 
lout  Histories. 

Tho  principal  work  of  Antonio  is  his  Bibliotheca.  Baillet 
says  that  he  prefers  it  to  all  the  works  of  the  kind  in  exUt- 
enee,  not  excepting  tliat  of  L'AIegambe.  * Thccritici.sm  of 
the  author,’  adfU  he,  * is  correct,  his  Latin  pure,  his  style 
elewatod,  titough  now  and  then  it  is  obscure  on  account  of 
hit  long  ptreotbetical  phrases.'  This  judgment  is,  in  our 
opiDioo,oonect,and,forSpanish  literature,  there  is  certainly 
neither  alietter  nor  a safer  guide. 

Antonio  wu  a man  of  a liberal  and  charitable  disposi- 
t.'oD : notwithstanding  the  lucrative  ofllces  he  had  held, 
he  died  so  poor  that  he  did  not  leave  bis  heirs  suflicient 
prope,tv  to  enable  them  to  print  part  of  the  works  which  he 
left  unpublished.  Cardinal  Aguirre,  the  author’s  friend, 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  work.  (See  tlie  author's  own 
book;  the Biogr.  Umv.;  and  Dictionary.) 

ANTO.VIO,  STh  the  most  northerly  of  the  Capk  VRans 
kiauds. 

ANTO^IUS,  MARCUS,  the  onitor.uas  born  142  u.c.; 
in  99  he  was  the  colleague  of  C.  Postuinius  Albinus  in  the 
consulship ; and  in  the  following  year  he  defended  M. 
Aquilius  on  a charge  of  extortion  during  the  servile  war  in 
Sicily.  In  97  he  was  censor,  and  he  foil  a victim  to  the 
ftiry  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  when  they  took  forcible  puaset- 
•ion  of  Rome  in  87.  His  eloquence  is  celebrated  by 
Cicero  in  his  Brutus,  chap.  37.  38.  Two  of  his  sons  appear 
prominently  in  the  historv  of  Rome. 

ANTONIUS,  MARI-’XJS,  son  of  the  orator,  and  father 
of  the  Triumvir.  When  tlie  short-lived  power  of  Mithridates 
over  the  Grecian  islands  had  been  put  an  end  to  by  the 
successes  of  Sulla  and  bis  lieutenants,  in  the  absence  of  a 
controlling  fleet  a general  system  of  piracy  arose  in  the 
Grecian  seas  and  the  adjoining  coasts.  This  evil  proree<lctl 
to  ^ch  a degree,  that  m the  year  "5  n.<7.,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Consul  Cotta,  Antonins  was  intrusted  with  tho 
extraordinary  province  of  pretecting  all  the  coa*ts  of  the 
Meiliterranean.  Crete  was  the  chief  scene  of  his  operations, 
and  though  his  successes  for  a time  gained  him  the  ho- 
norary tiUe  of  Crelicus,  the  outrages  and  extortion  of  which 
ho  was  guilty,  led  at  last  to  an  insurrt'ction  in  which  he 
lost  his  lifu.  aliout  h.c.  69  : and  tho  crcflit  of  reducing  the 
island  was  rcscrvtxl  for  Mctellus, 

ANTONIUS,  CAIUS,  surnamed  Hybrida,  another  son 
of  the  orator,  was  the  colleague  of  Cicero  in  his  consulship 
(b.c.  63).  It  became  his  duly,  under  the  orders  of  the  senate, 
to  conduct  the  war  against  Catiline ; but  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  he  was  prevent^,  or  pretended  to  be  prevented,  by  ill- 
ness from  appearing  on  the  field,  and  the  command  devolvcKl 
upon  his  lieutenant.  Petreius.  On  the  termination  of  the  war, 
he  proceede<l  (b.c,  61)  as  proconsul  to  the  lucrative  province 
of  Macedonia,  which  had  originally  fallen  to  Cicero's  lot.  but 
had  been  transferred  by  him  to  Antonius,  Irom  u patriotic 
desire  to  attach  him  to  the  cause  of  his  country.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  as<eriion  ofCicero.  Antonius,  on  the  contrary, 
gave  out  that  it  w as  a matter  of  mere  bargain  and  sale,  and 
that  Cicero  had  stipulated  for  the  payment  in  return  of  a 
large  sura  of  money,  a charge  which  Cicero's  ambiguous 
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and  conduct  on  tho  orcasion  seem  not  to  dia- 
eounUnancc.  To  rniao  this  money,  Antonin*  was  guilty  of 
great  extortion,  and  hi*  conduct  ^uve  surli  general  diss.^- 
titfhttion.  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  Poinpc\'  threatened 
a motion  in  the  senate  for  his  recal.  Cicero,  who  avows  in 
bU  private  letters  tliat  he  could  not  defend  Antonius  without 
injury  to  hU  own  character,  nevertheless  exerted  his  eloquence 
most  powerfully  and  successfully  in  his  defence.  Accord- 
ingly, Antonius  held  tho  pro\*ince  for  a second  year  ; but  on 
his  return  (b.c.  59)  he  was  formally  brought  to  trial  by 
Ctelius  on  a charge  of  extortion,  and  of  carrying  on  war  out 
of  his  province  without  tho  authority  of  the  stale.  Though 
again  defended  by  Cicero,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  perpetual  exile.  The  trial  took  place  on  the  very 
day  that  Clodius  was  adopted  into  a plebeian  familv,  and 
thus  enabled  lodircct  his  attacks  auccesafully  against  Cicero. 

ANTONIUS,  MARCUS,  tho  Triumvir,  was  the  son  uf 
M.  Antonius,  surimmod  Crcticus,  and  Julia,  a member  of 
the  patrician  house  of  tho  Cssars,  sister  of  U.  Julius  Ca->ar, 
the  consul  of  64  K c.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  being  ussigno<\  by  diflTen'nl  authors  to  86,  8.3,  and 
81  H.c.  His  father  dying  while  he  was  yet  young,  he  re- 
ceived the  greater  pari  of  his  education  under  the  direi-lion 
of  hi*  mother  Julia,  wlio  was  at  that  time  married  to 
Cornelius  Lontulus. 


In  his  ver>'  outset  into  life  Antony  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  Ibrm  an  acquaintance  with  young  Curio,  and  the 
two  friends  ontere*!  upon  such  a course  of  extravogont 
dissipation  that  Antony  was  soon  deeply  involved ; but 
Curio,  being  surety  for  the  debt,  prevailed  upon  his  father, 
by  the  intoreossion  of  Cicero,  to  discharge  it.  Among  the 
Roman  nobles  who  were  put  to  death  by  Cicero  as  accom- 
plices of  Catiline,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  was  Antony's 
step-father.  Coriitdius  Lcntulus,  then  pnetor  of  Rome.  lie 
WRS  probably  guilty;  but  the  consul  and  the  senatorian 
party  had  still  more  certainly  violated  the  law*  in  putting 
citizens  to  death  without  trial.  It  was  natural,  then,  that 
Antony  should  attach  himself  to  Clodius.  when  that  powerful 
tribune  (wliose  character,  it  may  be  obser\'ed,  should  not 
be  taken  from  his  unscrupulous  enemy)  was  employed  in 
bringing  Cicero  to  punishment.  But  Antony  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  violence  to  which  Clodius  resorted.  Accord- 
ingly, ho  went  over  to  Greece,  where  he  diligcnliy  applied 
himself  to  tl>c  two  pursuits  most  important  to  a Roman, 
oratory'  and  military  science.  From  thence  ho  was  invited 
to  join  GaAiinius,  who,  as  proconsul  of  Syria,  was  engaged  in 
nrutocting  his  province  from  the  ravages  of  Arislobulus  and 
his  son  Alexander  (h.c.  57,  56).  Antony  in  tliis  war  com- 
mandeil  the  cavalry,  and  evinced  great  spirit  and  mililarv 
talent.  In  tho  course  of  the  following  year.  Gubiiiius  under- 
took to  restore  Ptolemy  Aulotos  to  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
and  again  the  credit  of  his  Nucress  was  chiefly  due  to  Antony, 
wIk)  securetl  the  only  road  from  Syria  into  Egypt,  and  maile 
liimself  master  of  Pelusium.  Here  ho  showed  a g<xxlncsa 
of  disposition,  for  which  history  has  rarely  given  him  credit, 
in  saving  the  inhabitant*  from  the  furious  revenge  of  Ptolemy. 
Gabinius  returned  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  54,  hut  Antony, 
who  had  now  established  his  reputation  as  an  officer,  as 
soon  a.H  hostilities  ceased  in  Egypt,  ho.stened  at  once  to 
Gallia,  the  theatre  of  a siili  more  imp-^rtaut  war.  In  the 
year  52  we  find  AnUmy  acting  as  one  of  Ciesar's  lieutenanu 
at  the  siege  of  .\lesia.  Ho  now  Iwi'ame  a candxhile  for  the 
qua>si«;r*liip.  and  even  a.spiretl  to  the  place  in  tho  college  of 
augurs,  then  mado  vacant  by  the  death  of  Crassus.  His 
pretensions  to  the  latter  otficc  he  witlulrew  in  fauiur  of 
Cicero,  w ho.  at  tho  intercession  of  Cesar,  was  reconciled  to 
Antony,  and  promoted  liis  clociioii  to  the  qua^storship, 


while  he  in  return  opposed  the  turbulent  eonduet  ofClodiDB. 
No  sooner  wns  Antony's  election  completed  than  hebasteiMd 
back  to  Gallia,  where,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  was  left 
by  Carsar  at  the  capital  of  the  A^dui  in  the  ecnmnmd  of  the 
troops  there  quartered.  The  following  year  he  was  employed 
under  C»sar  in  extinguishing  the  last  embers  of  the  Gallic 
war;  and  so  fUlly  had  ho  gained  the  support  of  the  general, 
that  through  his  interest  and  that  of  Curio  he  was  elected 
carlv  in  50  a.c.  into  the  college  of  augurs. 

Tlic  senatorian  party  meanwhile  had  withdrawn  Pompey 
from  his  friendship  with  Ctesar.  but  the  tribunitial  power  w as 
still  a check  upon  their  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  through 
llic  inrtucnccof  the  name  powerful  friends  Antony  was  raised 
to  that  dignity.  The  tribunes  entered  upon  their  office  on 
the  1 0th  of  December,  whereas  the  consular  authority  cora- 
menred  upon  tho  first  day  of  tlic  year.  Antnny  employed  this 
intenal  in  advocating  the  just  rights  of  Ctesur  with  the 
people.  When  the  kalends  came,  liowever,  the  senatorian 
artv  put  to  tlie  vote  the  fatal  motion  that  C(D^ar  .should  dts- 
and  all  his  troops  by  a given  day,  or  be  treated  as  a public 
enemy.  Antony  ami  his  colleague  Cassius  interposed  their 
tribunitial  veto,  hut  tho  senate  was  now  prepared  to  break 
down  all  the  popular  barriers  of  the  constitution  ; the  two  tri- 
bunes were  allowed  but  six  days  to  consider  their  veto,  and 
on  tho  7th  of  January  the  decree  was  passed  which  at  once 
suspended  all  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  gave  to  the  sena- 
lurian  par^  despotic  and  irresponsible  power  over  all  tlie 
citizens.  Tlic  tribunes,  thm  at  the  mercy  of  tyranny,  fled  in 
disguise  to  Ciesar,  whose  army  in  u few  weeks  drove  the 
authors  of  the  late  revolution  from  Italy.  On  the  first  expe- 
dition of  Ca»ar  into  Spain,  Antony  was  left  in  tho  military 
cumtnund  of  Italy,  which  was  again  intrusted  to  him  in  tlie 
winter  of  the  xime  year,  when  Ca*sar  crossed  into  Epirus. 
In  the  performance  of  this  duty  he  distinguishcMl  himself 
by  his  able  defence  of  Brundisiuin  and  iU  port  again.^t  a 
Pompeian  fleet  under  Lilio,  and  soon  after  lie  crossed  the 
Adriatic  with  reinforcement.*  fur  Ctesar.  In  this  campaign 
ho  on  many  occasions  rvnderod  the  most  efficient  service, 
particularly  at  tho  buttle  of  I’hursalin,  where  he  cummancied 
the  left  wing.  In  the  following  year,  Cmsar,  being  ap- 
pointed dictator,  selected  Antony  as  his  master  of  the  horse, 
an  appointment  which  again  gave  liim  the  chief  authority 
in  the  absence  of  the  dictator.  During  this  period  be 
show'cd  his  firmness  in  checking  the  violent  proceedings  of 
Dolalicllu.  Plutarch,  indeed,  attributes  his  conduct  to  a 
mere  feeling  of  revenge,  in  consequence  of  a supposed  in- 
trigue between  Dolabella  nnd  his  wife  Antonia,  for  he  had 
married  his  own  cousin,  the  daughter  of  C.  Antonius  lly- 
brida.  He  accordingly  divorced  Antonia,  and  gave  way  to 
the  most  open  licenliuusuess,  about  which  Cicero's  second 
Philippic  abounds  with  scandalous  anecdotes,  exaggerated 
however  most  probably  by  tho  malice  of  the  orator.  One 
of  the  most  outrageous  acts,  recorded  by  Pliny,  was  tiia 
appearance  in  public  with  on  actress  naroctl  Cythcris  in  a 
car  drawn  by  lion*.  When  Pompey 's  property  was  confis- 
cated, Antony  had  purchased  his  house  and  grounds  in  the 
street  called  Carinsc  at  Rome,  under  the  idea,  says  Cicero, 
that  the  money  would  never  be  demanded,  and  when  Cmsar 
insisted  on  tho  payment,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  a large  por- 
tion of  his  property,  including  a patrimonial  estate  at  Mi- 
seiiuro,  to  raise  the  required  sum.  To  the  fact  that  Antony 
occupied  Puni^*y's  house,  there  are  frc<iuent  allusions  io 
Cicero's  speeeWs  and  the  anecdotes  of  Plutarch.  Antony 
soon  broke  off  his  connexion  with  tho  Grecian  actress, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  scaiwlal,  and 
marrie<l  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  Clodius.  During  tlm  second 
war  io  Spain  (45  B.c.)  against  the  sons  of  Pompey,  when 
Cicero  was  induced  by  some  exaggerated  accoiinU  of  their 
sucresj«es  to  meiUtalc  an  escape  from  Italy,  he  was  checked 
by  the  interference  of  Antony,  whose  letter  on  the  occaaion 
still  exists.  The  next  year  Antony  was  tlie  colleague  of 
Csesar  in  the  consulship,  but  the  senatorian  party  again 
dreamed  of  recovering  their  power,  and  the  idle  affair  of  ilie 
Lupercalia  was  seized  a*  a pretext  fur  the  conspiracy  against 
Cmsur.  At  one  time  there  was  a desire  on  the  part  of  the 
conspirators  to  admit  Antony  into  their  body,  but  this  was 
prevenietl  by  Trirhoniii*.  on  the  ground  that  be  had  himself 
maxle  some  advances  to  Antony  the  very  prcceiling  year  on 
his  subject,  which  had  boon  decjiledly  rejected.  This  fact 
is  one  jiroof  of  the  little  foumlaiion  which  Cicero  thought 
necessary  for  the  grossest  charges.  He  has  not  scrupled 
to  accuse  Antony  of  joining  Tretionius  in  a conspiracy  to 
murder  Ca-sar,  when  wo  have  the  authority  of  Trcbotiius 
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ofiBMlft  u reported  by  Plutarch,  for  the  opposite  statement. 
Aa  Antony  was  not  likely  to  join  in  the  crime,  it  was  next 
prupcwed  to  make  him  also  a victim,  but  this  was  prevented 
by  M.  Brutus;  and  it  was  finally  dctomimed  to  engage 
him  in  conversation  outside  of  tiie  senate-house  while  the 
ossassinatior.  of  Caesar  was  committed  within. 

Antony,  a man  of  spirit,  but  of  prudence,  saw  that  it 
was  necossar)  to  act  guardedly  with  men  who  nccumplished 
their  ends  by  assassination.  He  amused  them,  therefore, 
for  a time  with  the  most  conciliatory  conduct,  knowinc, 
perhaps,  that  the  people  would  soon  recover  from  their  first 
alarm  and  rise  against  the  inunlerers  of  their  benefactor, 
more  particularly  the  veterans  who  now  feared  to  lose  again 
the  rewanU  of  all  their  past  labours.  Wo  omit  to  enume- 
rate a number  of  acts  on  the  part  of  Antony,  such  as  his 
receipt  of  Caesar's  treasures  from  Calpurniii.  ins  sjiecch  over 
the  body  of  Cmsar,  his  publication  of  decrees,  real  or  pre- 
tended, as  in  the  name  of  Cmsar,  because  a nmch  greater 
effect  was  attributcil  to  those  acts  than  they  could  of  them- 
selves have  producitl.  The  real  power  of  Antony  lay  in  the 
detestation  in  which  the  senatorian  oligarchy  was  Ivcld. 
The  self-sty  letl  patriots  were  soon  afraid  to  appear  in  Rome, 
and  Antony,  supported  by  his  two  brothers,  Caius  and  Lu* 
cius,  wlin  hap|)ened  at  this  time  to  hold  the  offices  of  prtetor 
and  tribune  respectively,  had  a prosper^  of  ostabhshing 
himself  in  a station  scarcely  inferior  to  that  from  which 
Caesar  had  been  thrown  down.  But  he  found  bis  most 
powerful  opponent  in  young  Octavius  (afterwards  Augustus), 
the  great-nephew  and  adopted  son  of  the  late  dictator,  who, 
with  a duplicity  beyond  his  years,  managed  to  unite  the 
support  of  the  most  opposite  parties,  the  oligarchy  and  the  I 
veterans.  Utterly  unscrupulous  about  his  means,  he  made 
an  attempt,  at  least  Cicero  gives  his  authority  to  the  report, 
to  remove  Antony  by  assassination.  After  numerous  in- 
trigues on  all  sides,  Antony  lefl  Rome  in  October  to  meet 
at  Brundisium  four  of  the  veteran  legions  from  Greece ; but 
Octavius,  or,  as  he  now  called  himself,  Ceesar,  found  other 
veterans  in  the  colonies  of  Campania  ready  to  support  one 
who  bore  so  auspicious  a name ; and  two  of  the  four  legions 
from  Greece  sudilenly  passed  over  to  him  from  Antony. 
Before  the  year  wa.s  closed,  hoetdities  commenced  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  where  Antony  besieged  Decimus  Brutus  in 
Mutina.  On  the  1 4th  of  April,  b.  c.  43.  the  first  battle  was 
fought,  when  Antony,  after  defeating  Pansa.  was  himself 
the  same  evening  defeated  by  Hirtius.  A few  days  after, 
he  was  t^tain  delWtcd  in  a twofold  attack  from  Hirtius  and 
Cssar  on  the  one  aide,  and  D.  Brutus  on  the  other,  and 
conapellcd  to  cross  the  Alps. 

The  senatorian  party  were  already  enjoying  their  triumph, 
when  the  scene  unexpectedly  changed.  The  two  consuls 
had  fallen  in  the  late  contest.  Dccimus  Brutus,  though 
relieved  fmm  the  siege,  was  without  cavalry  or  commissariat, 
and  unable  to  pursue ; and  Cssar,  never  sincere  in  the 
cause  of  the  senate,  and  himself  supported  bv  the  senate 
only  for  their  own  purnoses,  at  last  threw  ofr  the  mask. 
Ventidius  hail  joined  Antony  with  three  legions,  and  the 
presence  of  the  latter  was  sufficient  to  gain  over  the  troops 
of  l^pidus,  then  stationed  in  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
Gallia,  even  if  Lepidus  was  earnest  in  opposition  to  him. 
Fmallv,  Plancus  on  the  Isara  and  PoUio  in  Spain,  aflcr  a 
long  hesitation,  declared  themselves  likewise  in  fovonr  of 
the  more  powerful  party.  Tlius  Antony,  who  had  fled  from 
Mutina.  with  a strong  bo<ly  of  cavalry  indeed,  but  with  not 
more  than  a single  legion,  if  we  exclude  the  unarmed,  now 
retracdl  his  steps  across  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  seventeen 
legions,  the  greater  part  veterans,  leaving  behind  him  six 
others  to  guard  the  important  province  of  Gallia.  Dccimus 
Brutus,  on  the  other  hand.  ha«f  only  ten  legions  to  oppose 
him,  and  of  these  eight  were  from  the  recent  lcvi«  anil  all 
of  doubtefl  fidelity.  In  the  mean  while.  C»sar  had  pot  an 
end  to  the  equivocal  conduct  of  the  senate  by  marching 
ui»on  Rome,  and  extorting  the  consular  fasces. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  celebrated  triumvirate  was 
established  between  Antony.  IvOpidus,  and  Ca*sar.  some- 
time.s  callctl  the  second  triumvirate,  but  without  sufficient 
reason,  as  the  private  understanding  between  the  first  Ca*sur 
with  Pmnpey  and  Crassiis  never  assumed  a public  cha- 
racter. Antony  and  his  colleagues,  on  the  cjintrary,  received 
their  title  under  a public  vote  at  Rome,  and  made  use  of  it 
in  all  their  public  acts.  In  the  proscription,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  triumvirate,  Antony,  whose  con- 
iluct  on  M>  many  occasions  wa.H  distinguished  for  clemency 
and  generosity,  must  bear  his  share  of  the  guilt,  more  par- 


ticularly in  relation  to  Lucius  Ceaaar  and  Cioero.  The 
former  of  these,  his  matenml  uncle,  was  saved  indeed  by 
the  bold  interference  of  his  mother.  Julia;  but  Cicoru,  who 
had  escaped  from  Rome  when  Cn^ar  appeared  there  a iih 
his  army,  was  overtaken  by  his  pursuei's  on  tiie  coast,  and 
his  head  and  right  hand  were  cut  off  and  fixed  on  the  rostra 
of  the  Roman  forum.  But  it  is  no  slight  palliation  of  the 
crime  of  proMiribmg  tliis  orator,  that  hu  had  more  than  once 
in  his  life  advocated  the  principle  of  assassinatiou,  and  par- 
ticularly had  expressed,  in  language  of  the  most  brutal  fero- 
city, his  regret  that  Antony  had  not  boon  murdered  with 
Julius  Ctesor.  His  private  letters,  as  well  as  his  public 
speeches,  contain  repeated  assertions  to  that  effect  in  all  the 
various  figures  which  his  oratorical  skill  could  supply.  But 
Antony  felt  soon  after  tlie  natural  consequence  of  his  crime, 
when  his  brother  Caius.  who  had  been  some  time  a prisoner 
in  the  power  of  Marcus  Brutus,  was  put  to  death  in  revenge 
of  the  murder  of  Cicero. 

In  the  division  of  the  provinces  between  tlic  triumvirs, 
Antony  received  the  whole  of  Gallia  Citcrior  and  Ulterior, 
with  the  exception  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  To  him  and 
Ceosar  was  assigned  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Brutus 
and  Cassius ; and  in  the  following  year  this  war  was 
brought  to  a close  by  two  battles  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  F^ilippi,  in  both  of  which  the  success  was  due  almost 
exclusively  to  Antony.  Among  the  disUnguishod  Romans 
who  fell  into  his  power  on  this  occasion  was  the  son  of 
the  orator  Hortensius,  who  bad  been  the  instrument  of 
Brutus  in  putting  his  brother  to  death.  Ho  ordered  the 
prisoner  to  oe  slam  upon  his  brother's  tomb,— an  act  of  re- 
venge which,  however  criminal  in  itself,  the  Roman  notions 
of  piety  perhaps  required.  Antony  remained  some  time  in 
Greece,  particularly  at  Athens,  whero  he  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  citizens,  lie  then  crossed  into  Asia,  and  Ephesus 
became  the  scene  of  more  than  Asiatic  luxury'.  At  Tarsus 
he  * saw  the  fascinating  Cleopatra,  whose  influence  ao  fatally 
affected  his  fortunes.  He  had  summoned  her  to  answer  some 
accusations  brought  against  her  of  assisting  Cassius  in  tho 
late  war ; and  the  queen,  in  obedience  to  tire  command,  ap- 
peared in  her  ^rgeous  barge  upon  the  Cydnus  attired  as 
the  goddess  Venus.  Antony  was  leil  captive  to  Alex- 
andria, where  he  lost  sight  of  all  that  was  going  on  in 
the  world  around  him.  He  was  at  last  rou<^  from  his 
voluptuous  revels  by  a Parthian  invasion  on  the  one  side, 
end  a war  in  Italy  on  the  other.  A Parthian  army  under 
the  guidance  of  I.aibienus,  a Roman  of  the  senatorian  party, 
who  had  accidentally  been  absent  from  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
had  overrun  all  the  provinces  from  Syria  to  Asia.  Antony 
set  out  to  oppose  them,  but  had  scarcely  arrived  in  Phmnici'a 
when  he  was  induced  by  the  urgent  soliritations  of  Fulvia 
to  proceed  with  a fleet  of  two  hundred  sail  towanis  Italy  to 
oppose  Cssar.  But  the  war  in  this  quarter  was  at  an 
end  before  his  arrival : Penisia  hiid  fallen.  The  death  of 
Fulvia,  who,  with  Antony's  brother  Lucius,  had  been  the 
chief  eau.so  of  the  war,  led  to  a speedy  reconciliation  between 
Antony  and  Cssar,  which  was  cemented  by  the  union  of 
Antony  with  Octavia,  the  half  sister  of  Caesar,  herself  but 
recently  a widow  by  the  death  of  Marcellus.  On  this  occa 
sion  a new  division  of  the  empire  was  made,  in  which  Antony 
received  as  his  portion  all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Adriatic. 
In  the  following  year,  another  step  wa.s  gained  towards 
securing  the  peace  of  the  empire  by  a treaty  with  Sextus 
Pompeius.  whose  licet  had  given  him  the  command  of  Sicily 
and  other  islands. 

Leaving  the  management  of  affairs  at  home  to  Ca-sar, 
Antony  proceeded  with  Octavia  to  Greece.  Here  he  heard 
that  his  lieutenant  Vcntiiiius.  to  whom  he  had  left  the 
conduct  of  the  Parthian  war,  had  been  highly  sucressful. 
that  the  invading  army  had  been  defented,  and  that  La- 
bienus  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  In  the  following  year  (S^i) 
the  same  able  officer  gained  a still  more  dociaise  victory 
over  the  Parthian  prince  Pacorus,  who  had  invaded  the 
Svrinn  province, — a victory  the  more  gratifying  to  the 
Romans  because  it  occurred  on  the  same  day  of  the  vear 
as  the  defeat  of  Crassus  fifteen  years  before.  As  thes'j 
i successes  hacl  been  obtained  by  a lieutenant  under  the 
i auspices  of  Antony,  the  latter  was  entiikMl,  by  the  esia- 
] blishiil  principles  of  Roman  warfare,  to  the  honour  of  the 
triumph;  but  Antony,  guulcnl  by  a more  generous  feeling, 
sent  Ventidius  to  Rome  to  enjoy  this  honour.  Another  of  his 
lieutenants,  Sosius,  was  scarcely  le»s  suciXMuful  in  a Jewish 
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^«r  against  AiitigonuA.  for  which  he  likewise  triumphcil  a 
few  years  after  (34  a.c.) : and  a third.  Cnuidius.  had  roco- 
vereA  Armenia,  and  curried  the  arms  of  Romo  to  the  foot  of 
the  Caucasus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eiege  of  Samosata, ! 
which  was  partly  conducted  hvthe  general  in  person,  rather 
detracted  from  than  added  to  his  military  fame  by  the  long 
and  determined  defence  of  the  Commagenian  prince  An- 
tiochua.  But  Antony  was  i^in  called  to  Italy  by  the  sus- 
icious  conduct  of  Cssar.  On  hU  approach  to  Brundisium 
e was  refused  admittance  iitto  the  harbour,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  accompanied  by  Dutnitius,  who,  it  was  pre> 
tended,  had  been  a party  in  the  murder  of  the  dictator. 
After  much  angry  discussion  and  some  hostile  movements, 
a second  reconciliation  was  eflbctod  by  the  mediation  of 
Octavi(^  and  Julia,  the  mother  of  Antony,  who  at  the  same 
time  belong  to  tho  Hou.se  of  Ctesar.  Tltis  new  arrange' 
ment  took  place  at  the  end  of  37.  or  in  (he  following 
spring.  The  most  important  article  was  the  renewal  of  the 
triumviral  power  for  a second  period  of  five  years,  com' 
moncing  from  tho  last  day  of  the  year  .18,  tho  day  on  which 
the  first  period  of  their  triumvirate  terminated.  Ctesar  now 
conducted  the  war  against  Pompey,  while  Antony  directed 
his  arms  against  the  Parthians.  ' On  his  approach  to  Syria 
he  sent  for  Cleopatra,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  provinces 
of  PhiBnicia,  Cmlesyria,  Cyprus,  and  part  of  Cilicia,  Judsea, 
and  Arabia.  His  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  the  Par- 
thian empire  were  on  the  lan?<^st  scale,  but  the  intlucncc 
of  the  Egyptian  queen  produced  the  ino>t  disa.stn)us  efiects. 
The  army  commenced  their  march  too  late  in  the  season, 
and  after  a campaign  in  wliich  the  s^ddiers  showed  the 
greatest  spirit,  and  tne  general,  on  some  occasions,  no  little 
military  talent,  the  retreat  was  effected  with  great  loss, 
partly  through  the  eagerness  of  Antony  again  to  meet 
Cleopatra. 

The  failure  of  this  campaign  had  been  in  a great  measure 
owing  to  the  treacherous  desertion  of  the  king  of  Armenia. 
Accordingly,  in  the  following  year,  Antony  was  anxiously 
looking  out  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  a quarrel  bc' 
tween  the  kiug  of  Media  and  the  Parthians  seemed  to  offer 
a favourable  opportunity.  The  prospect  of  a war  at  any  rate 
afforded  him  a pretext  for  avoiding  an  unwelcome  visit 
from  Octavia.  whom  ho  directed  to  remain  at  Athens,  while 
be  addetl  to  the  insult  by  still  dallying  with  Cleopatra  at 
Alexandria.  The  following  year,  the  invasion  of  Armenia 
tcN>k  place,  and  by  treachery,  m his  turn.  Antony  gut  the 
king  into  his  |H>wof.  In  the  mean  time.  Cicsar,  by  the  over- 
throw of  S.  Pompoius  and  the  usurpation  of  the  provinces 
as-signed  to  Lepidus,  was  at  lost  prepared  for  a contest  with 
Antony  himself,  who  afforded  him  more  than  a pretext  by 
(lie  neglect  of  his  sister  and  his  conduct  at  Alexandria, 
where  he  sceiuc<l  wholly  to  have  exchanged  the  character 
of  a Roman  citizen  for  that  of  an  eastern  monarch.*  In 
•13.  Antony  again  commenced  an  invasion  of  Parthia,  but 
ns  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  Araxes,  he  retraced  his  stciis 
to  prepare  for  tho  war  that  now  threatened  him  from  the 
west.  .Still  a second  year  wa.s  passed  in  preparations;  and 
in  31.  the  possession  of  the  Roman  world  was  decided  by 
the  victory  off  Actium.  (See  Actium.)  From  that  day 
ihc  futc  of  Antony  was  fixed.  In  August,  30  b.c.,  Caesar 
appeared  with  a tioet  and  army  before  Alexandria,  to  which 
AiUoiiv  had  retreated  ; and  the  desertion  of  bis  fleet  and  of 
his  cavalry  before  his  eyes  left  him  only  the  poor  hope  of 
sustaining  a siege.  A false  report  of  the  death  of  Cleopatra 
completed  his  despair,  and  he  killed  himself  with  his  own 
!.uord.  Ck-opatra  likeNvise  saved  herself  by  suicide  from 
adorning  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  It  was  a singular 
ouiiii'idcnco  tiint  the  account  of  Antony's  death  was  laid 
before  tho  senate  hv  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  the  son  of  the 
orator,  who  assumed  the  consular  fasces  on  tho  ides  of 
September.  Antony's  age  at  his  death  was  a little  more 
than  aO  ; that  of  Cleopatra  3'J.  Ho  was  four  times  mar- 
ried, or  inde»l.  five  times,  if  wc  may  admit  his  marriage 
with  Fudio.  on  the  authority  of  Cicero.  Of  his  two  children 
by  Fulvia.  Aniyllus  the  elder  was  put  to  death;  and  tho 
younger,  lulus  Antonius.  to  whom  Horace  has  addressed 
an  cxle,  after  long  enjoying  the  favour  of  Augustus,  sufferetl 
for  his  iiUinucy  with  Julia,  the  emperor's  daughter.  By 
Oci.iN  i.i.  he  hau  at  least  two  daughters  (see  Antosia)  ; and 
by  Cleopatra,  a daughter  of  the  rarae  numc,  and  two  sons, 
Alex'uidur  and  Plolciny  Pluladclplius.  Of  these,  the 
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daughter  niarriud  the  loariied  African  pnnee  Juba.  <8eo 
Cicero's  Letten  and  Oratiom : Cmsar;  Vollcius;  Bjfi- 
tomeM  of  Livy ; Plutarch's  Ufe  t{f  ArUmyt  i>'ofi, 

&c. ; and  Clinton's  Fostt.) 


The  heads  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  am  takeii  from  a 
silver  coin  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which  the  expression 
of  Cleopatra's  face  fully  agrees  with  the  assertion  of 
Plutarch,  that  her  fascinating  powers  depended  not  so 
much  on  her  beauty,  in  which  she  was  inferior  to  Octavia, 
an  on  the  charms  of  her  manner  and  conversation. 
Plutarch  also  mentions  the  remarkable  aquiline  nose  of 
Antonv. 

ANtONIUS  MUSA.  [See  Musa.] 

ANTRIM,  a county  in  Ireland,  bordering  on  the  coast  at 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  in  the  province  of  Ulster. 
It  is  boundcil  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  E.  by  the 
north  chahncl,  (which  forma  the  northern  entrance  into  the 
' Irish  >Sea.  and  separates  Ireland  from  Scotland,*)  on  the 
•S.E.  by  Belfa-at  Lough,  on  the  S.  by  the  county  of  Down, 
on  the  S.W.  by  Lough  Neagh,  and  on  the  W.  by  tbccounty 
of  Londonderry,  from  which  it  is  separated  for  Uic  most  part 
by  the  river  Bann. 

' This  county  extends  from  N.  to  S.  56  miles,  and  from  E. 
to  W.  30^  miles ; and  contains,  according  to  tlie  trigonome- 
trical survey  now  making  under  the  direction  of  tho  Board 
of  Ordnance,  758.808  acres,  of  which  only  483,048  are 
arable,  225,970  being  mountain  and  bog,  and  49.790  under 
water.  The  soa-coust  is  romantic  and  picturesque.  Near 
the  western  extremity  of  that  part  of  it  which  belongs  to  this 
county,  is  the  * Giants' Causeway,'  an  immense  pile  of  |)er- 
pcndicular  basaltic  columns,  varying  in  their  numberof sides, 
but  chiefly  hexagonal,  touching  each  other  on  every  side 
without  inten  alsurvoid  spaces,  and  forming  a huge  mole  or 
pier  which  extends  far  into  the  sea.  (Hamilton's  Letters 
concerning  the  Coast  of  Antrim.)  [See  Gia.nts'  Causr- 
WAY.]  (jther  specimens  of  columnar  bas,vlt  are  found  along 
the  coast,  as  at  the  promontory  of  Bengore  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Giants'  Causeway,  and  ut  Fairhcad.  a liead- 
land  about  eight  miles  eaat  of  tlie  last ; also  in  some  places 
inland.  From  Fairhead,  the  coast,  which  runs  so  far  nearly 
W.  and  E..  turns  to  the  southward  to  the  entrance  of  Belfast 
laiugh,  and  presents  to  tho  eye  a succession  of  precipiums 
cliffs  projecting  boldly  into  the  ocean,  and  broken  by  a few 
bays  and  creeks.  Off  the  coast  lie  tho  islands  of  Skerries, 
and  Rathlin  or  Raghcry.  The  Skemes  are  small  islands 
\V.  of  the  Giants'  Causeway.  Ruthlin  is  larger,  being  seven 
miles  in  length,  and  containing  about  2UU0  acres,  ot  «hich 
about  500  are  arable.  It  is  cr«...cent-shapcd,  with  the  horns 
turned  towards  the  main-land,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  strait  of  Slunk-na-marra : — the  passage  of  this  strait  u» 
often  dangerous  from  the  heavy  swell.  Tlie  inhabitants, 
who  amount  to  lu60,  are  engaged  in  fishing,  raising  barley, 
or  manufacturing  kelp.  At  l&on  Point,  in  this  island,  are 
some  singular  basaltic  columns,  horizontal,  perpendicular, 
and  cun  eil.  The  eastern  side  of  the  county  is  mounUi.ious . 
but  the  niouiktaius  form  irr^ular  groups  rather  than  a 
continuous  chain,  rmd  ore  intermixed  with  bogs,  which  also 
prevail  in  the  western  and  flatter  port  of  the  county.  The 
principal  heights  are  Slemish,  about  the  middle ; and  Knock- 
lay  d or  Knocklcad,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
There  is  a |)opular  opinion  that  Belfast  is  subject  to  much 
rain  ; but  this  opinion  is  owing  rather  to  the  frequency  of 
the  showers  than  to  the  actual  quantity  of  rain  that  falls, 
which  in  the  years  1795-96  was  much  below  that  at  London 
derry  in  the  adjoining  county  to  the  west. 

There  arc  no  rivers  or  streams  of  any  itn|)urtauce  running 
through  the  county.  The  largest  arc  the  Bu>h,  which, 
r:-ing  in  the  nu>umainous  district  to  the  N.K.,  near  Knock- 
luyd,  (lows  first  to  the  west  and  then  to  the  north,  and  falls 

* The  froto  the  Mull  nf  CnDlirv.  in  ScolknU,  lo  thr  N.E.  ^tnni 
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into  the  ocean  at  BalUntrea  near  the  Giants'  Causeway,  after 
m coume  of  about  20  English  miles ; and  the  Main,  which  has 
a southerly  course  of  nearty  30  English  miles  from  Lough 
Gule  into  Lough  Neagh  near  Randal's  Town,  and  receives 
the  waters  of  seTcral  tributaries.  l*he  Bann,  a far  more 
important  stream,  which  tlows  through  Lough  Neagh,  forms 
the  boundary  of  this  county  towards  the  west,  separating  it 
from  the  county  of  Londonderry  Baww];  and  the 
Lagan,  which  rises  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  has  a course 
of  nearly  40  Euglish  miles  into  the  Belfast  Lough,  divides 
the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down. 

Antrim  is  divided  into  fourteen  baronies.  Upper  and  Lower 
Duntuoe  and  Corey  in  the  north;  Upper  and  Lower  Gle* 
naxm.  stretching  along  the  east  coast ; westward,  Kilconway, 
Upper  and  Lower  Antrim,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Toomc; 
Up(>er  and  Lower  Belfast,  inclosing  the  county  of  the  town 
of  Carrickfergus,  and  Upper  and  I^wer  Massareue,  occupy 
the  south,  and  comprehend  the  most  beautiful,  improv<^, 
and  populous  parts  of  the  county.  These  baronies  include 
74  parishes ; one  in  the  bishopric  of  Dromore,  the  rest  in 
the  bishopric  of  Connor,  both  which  bishoprics  are  in  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Armagh. 

Tho  estates,  with  the  exception  of  land  held  under  the 
see  of  Connor,  are  freehold ; either  immediate  from  the 
crown,  or  held  by  lease  from  the  grantees.  The  fee  of  the 
greater  part  ofthc  county  belongs  to  the  Antrim  family,  and 
the  Marquises  of  Hertford  and  Donegal.  Tho  other  prin- 
cipal proprietors  are  tho' Countess  Massarene,  Lords  O Neil 
and  Templeton,  and  Colonel  Packenham.  Agriculture  is  in 
a very  backward  state,  the  land  being  very  generally  occu* 
pioil  in  sroull  holdings  by  the  farmers,  who  are  also  engaged 
in  linen  weaving.  In  the  Hat  parti  of  the  county,  along  the 
shore  of  the  Belfast  Lough,  the  farms  rarely  exceed  ten 
acres,  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  raising  potatoes,  the 
quantity  thus  appropriated  being  regulated  by  the  quantity 
of  manure,  which  latterly  has  been  much  incrcase<l  by  the 
use  of  lime  ; a small  part  to  raising  Hax,  the  ability  to  pur- 
chase seed  here  guiding  the  occupier;  and  tlm  remainder 
to  oats,  which  crop  is  repcate<l  two  or  three  years;  and 
when  the  land  is  exhausted,  it  is  left  to  lie  fallow,  or  ' turned 
to  rest,'  until,  by  receiving  the  manure  saved,  it  is  fitted  for 
rai.sing  potatoes  again  : aflcr  which  come  tho  oats  (.soroc- 
timus  wneat)  or  Hax.  Barley  is  frequently  sown,  but  seldom 
in  large  quantities.  Beam  are  grown  in  one  or  two  parishes 
on  the  coast,  cbicHy  for  export  to  .Scotland.  Clover  has  lately 
come  to  bo  an  abject  of  attention  ; but  turnips,  vetches,  or 
kale  are  little  regarded.  The  sm^i  size  of  these  farms,  if 
such  they  may  be  termed,  and  the  rockiness  of  tho  soil,  lead 
to  the  use  of  spade  husbandry  ; or  if  the  farms  are  somewhat 
larger  than  ordinary, neighbours  unite  their  horses,  bullocks, 
or  milch  cows  to  form  a team  for  the  plough.  Sometimes 
the  * dry  cotters,’  (occupiers  of  a house  without  any  land,)  or 
small  occupiers,  take  what  are  termed  * com  acres.'  or  ‘ con 
acres.'  t.  e.,  ground  hired  to  raise  a single  crop  of  potatoes 
or  oats.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  the  tillage  is 
even  worse  than  that  above-described.  The  cattle  consist 
chicHy  of  milch  cows  belonging  to  the  small  farmers,  who 
cannot  give  the  pric-e  for  a good  heifer;  they  arc,  therefore, 
of  an  inferior  breed.  The  gentlemen  farmers  have,  how- 
ever. been  desirous  of  improving  their  stock  by  importation. 
Tlierc  is,  on  an  average,  a cow  to  each  family,  without 
reckoning  the  population  of  the  towns.  Butter  U the  chief 
object  of  the  dairy : 82,000  firkins  from  this  county  and  those 
of  Down  and  Annagh  were,  in  1827,  exported  from  Belfast. 
Cheese  is  made  also;  thatofCarrickfcrgus  is  much  esteemed. 
Sheep  ore  little  attended  to  ; very  little  wool  is  produced  for 
sale,  there  being  no  more  than  is  requirc<l  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. Goats  are  continually  seen  round  the  cabins  ; they 
arc  tethered  by  a cord  fasteiicd  to  the  horns,  and  put  to 
graze  on  the  tops  of  the  banks.  The  dog  and  the  pig  are 
inmates  of  almost  even,’  cabin,  and  may  considered  alike 
as  domesticated  animals.  The  number  of  pigs  reared  is 
very  great.  In  the  throe  winter  months  of  1820-7,  upwards 
of  71,000,  averaging  200  lbs.  each,  were  sold  in  Belfast, 
fetching  from  1/.  12s.  to  2/.  14s.  per  cwt.  The  small  farmers 
depend  on  them  for  payment  of  their  rents ; and  eight  or 
ten  are  a common  appendage  to  a small  farm-yard.  (Wake- 
fleld's  Account  qf  Ireland;  and  MS.  Communication  from 
Jrriand.) 

There  is  a coal  mine  at  Ballycastle  in  this  county,  but 
the  coal  is  of  an  inferior  sort;  and  one  of  fossil  wood  or 
wood  coal  at  Killyroorrii  near  BalUntoy  on  the  same  coast. 
Bngliah  coal  is  imported  into  Belfast.  Gypsum,  marble. 
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beautifril  crystal  pebbles,  and  dififerent  s(»ts  of  oehm  are 
also  found. 

The  great  manu&cture  of  the  county  is  that  of  linen. 
Flax  was  once  grown  to  a considerable  extent,  more  acres 
(viz.,  1 1,000*)  having  been  devoted  to  this  crop  in  Antrim 
than  in  any  other  Irish  county,  except  Armagh ; but  thO 
cultivation  of  flax  has  diminished  of  late  years.  The  seed 
is  almost  entirely  Imught  from  Holland.  It  is  spun  into 
yarn  by  the  poor  females,  who  are  very  expert  in  this  branch 
of  industry : yarn  spun  by  the  hand  is  preferred  to  that  spun 
by  machinery,  which  has  been  introduced  for  this  purpose, 
and  has  causra  a great  reduction  in  the  price  of  yam.  The 
weavers  work  on  their  own  account,  purchasing  either  spun 
yam,  or  unspun,  and  weaving  it  in  their  own  families.  Some 
of  them  employ  journeymen.  Others  have  in  their  houses 
two  or  three  looms  (costing  4/.  to  bl.  each)  which  they  let  at 
about  1 0#.  per  annum.  The  weavers  sell  their  fabrics  to  the 
bleachers,  by  whom  they  are  finished,  and  generally  sent  to 
Dublin  or  London.  Some  are  exported  to  England  un- 
bleached, in  order  to  be  completed  toere.  The  linens  made 
in  the  county  of  Antrim  are  narrow,  not  exceeding  when 
bleached  thirty-two  inches;  those  of  the  width  of  three 
quarters  of  a yard  are  all  made  here,  for  certain  widths  are 
peculiar  to  certain  districts.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bel 
fast  and  Lisburne  Hne  yard- wide  linens  or  cambrics,  lawns 
and  diapers,  are  made ; and  at  the  latter  town  is  also  a 
manufactory  of  damasks.  Tho  linen  manufacture,  however 
it  mav  have  enriehed  tho  middling  classes,  has  by  no  means 
raised  the  condition  of  the  actual  manufacturer,  whose 
earnings  are  commonly  below  those  of  an  agricultural  la- 
bourer, so  that  many  have  led  the  loom  to  go  to  field  labour. 
Tho  cotton  manufacture  has  Hourisbed  eonsiderably  in  and 
around  Belfast,  and  affords  to  the  working  man  far  greater 
advantages.  It  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Joy  and  M'Cabe, 
in  1777,  and  is  not  carried  on  by  the  weavers  on  their  own 
account,  like  the  linen,  but  by  men  of  large  capital,  for 
whom  the  weaver  works  either  at  his  own  house  or  in  a 
factory.  The  goods  manufactured  are  muslins,  calicoes, 
wrappings,  thicksets,  corduroys,  and  velveteens.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  Belfast.  Litbume,  Carrickfergus, 
and  the  neighbouring  districts,  is  estimated  at  26,000,  having 
about  doubled  since  1 600.  To  the  introduction  of  tho  cotton 
manufacture,  and  to  the  commercial  importance  of  Bel&st, 
may  be  ascribed  the  improvement  observable  in  the  condition 
of  the  people  who  live  in  the  neighbburhood  of  that  town ; 
in  which  are  concentrated  nearly  ^1  the  other  manufactures 
carried  on  in  this  county,  as  well  as  most  of  the  foreign 
commerce.  [See  Bslfast.]  There  are  some  salmon  fisn- 
erios  at  Custendal,  Tor  Point  near  Fairhead,  Ballycastle, 
Carrick-a-rede,  and  the  Bush-foot.  The  more  important 
one  in  the  Bann  near  Coleraine  rather  belongs  to  the  county 
of  Londonderry.  Belfast  is  supplied  with  oysters  and  other 
fish  from  Carrickfei^us. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1631  (the  last  census 
taken)  was  .123,306:  in  1 790,  Dr.  Beaufort  (Memoir  qf 
a Map  of  Ireland)  estimated  the  inhabitants  at  160,000. 
According  to  the  returns  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
in  1824-26,  tho  number  of  children  receiving  education  in 
schools  was  20,050,  of  whom  11,800  were  toys  and  8250 
girls:  3865  were  of  the  established  church,  11,640  were 
Presbyterians,  430  dissenters  of  other  denominations,  3785 
Roman  Catholics,  and  of  330  the  religious  profession  could 
not  be  ascertained.  The  shire  town  is  Carrickfergus,  once 
the  first  sea-port  in  tho  north  of  Ireland,  and  then  defended 
by  a strong  castle,  where  a small  garrison  is  still  kept.  The 
population  of  the  county  of  the  town  of  Carrickrergus  was.  in 
l&.'ll,  8698.  Belfast  is,  however,  tho  place  of  greatest  im- 
portance (population  53,287).  Both  of  these  are  on  the  north 
shore  of  Belfast  Lough.  Lisburne,  on  the  river  Lagan,  has 
a population  of  5218;  and  Antrim,  near  Lough  Neagh,  of 
2655.  [See  the  Articles  on  those  places.] 

The  other  towns  arc  Larne,  on  a lough  or  inlet  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  east  coast,  (population  1551,)  an  in- 
considerable place  with  a poor  hartour:  Ballymena,  (po- 
I pulation  4063,)  and  Ballymony.  (population  2222,)  a neat 
little  town,  with  stone  houses,  and  slated  roofs,  and  having 
a decent  inn ; (both  these  are  on  the  road  from  Antrim 
to  Coleraine  ;)  Ballycastle,  (population  1683.)  with  its  coal 
mine,  on  the  north  coast ; ana  Randal's  Town,  a little  to  the 
N.W,  of  Antrim,  and  near  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh.  The 

* Thi«  return  refm  to  the  yeu  1809,  Mwl  does  not  terD  to  iMiadopnUbM 
oC  le«e  thui  um  acre,  which  are  rery  aumerwu.  It  !■  prolabta  that  th«  wn  to 
the  Iriah  »ne,  which  U equal  to  note  than  «a  BofUsh  Mn  ud  a haK; 
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other  plftcee  coHod  towns  in  the  popuUUon  return*  have  ' 
under  7ti0  inhabitant*,  and  ore  nut  worth  mentioning,  except 
Connor,  which  contains  the  ruins  of  a cathedral,  and  gives 
name  to  the  diocese. 

The  chief  antiquities  are  the  above-meDtiom'd  cathedral; 
the  round  tower  at  Antrim  [see  Anteim  Town]  : the  re- 
mains of  two  other  towers,  one  at  Annoy  near  Ba^castle.  • 
and  the  other  on  Ram  Island  in  Lough  Neagh ; Dunluce 
Castle,  on  the  coast,  not  far  from  the  Glanta'  Cauaeway ; 
and  the  ruina  of  a castle  on  Ratlilin  island,  which  is  said  to 
have  given  shelter  to  Robert  Bruce  when  driven  fhnn  bis 
native  land.  A cromlech  and  a rocking  stone  are  to  be  seen 
in  Uland  Magee  near  Lame. 

The  county  returns  two  members  to  parliament ; Bolfast 
two ; Carrickfer{ms  and  Lisburae  each  one.  Tlie  number 
of  electors  for  the  county  under  the  Refonn  Bill  of  1832 
amounted  to  .3487,  of  whom  561  were  60/.  freubulders;  462 
Were  20/.,  and  2'.!09  wore  10/.  Of  these  3026  voted  at  the  | 
last  general  election  (of  1832).  Antrim  gives  the  title  of ' 
Earl  to  the  family  of  Maodonnol.  (Wakefield's  Account 
IreUmd;  Beaufort's  Memoir  q/* a Map  qf  Ireland;  and  i/5. 
Communication  from  Ireland.) 

ANTRIM,  a town  in  Ireland,  hi  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  about  105  miles  north  uf  Dublin,  and  about  15  miles 
N.W.  frtjra  Belfast.  54® 43'  N.  lat.,  6®  6'  W.long.  of  Green- 
wich. It  is  near  the  N.B.  extremity  of  Lough  Neagh,  the 
largest  lake  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  Six-mile  Water,  a small 
stream  which  flows  into  the  Lough.  Although  Antrim  gives 
name  to  the  county,  it  is  not  the  shire  town,  and  had,  in  1 83 1 . 
a population  of  only  2655.  It  waa  once,  however,  a place 
uf  great  consequence,  as  appears  from  its  having,  before  the 
Union,  returned  two  members  to  tho  Irish  Houae  of  Com- 
muns.  from  the  mayor  being  admiral  of  a considerable  extent 
of  coast,  and  from  tho  corporation  having  been  entitled  to 
the  customs  paid  by  all  vessels  within  the  limit  of  the  juris- 
diction thus  enjoyed  by  the  mayor.  This  grant  was  repur- 
cliasetl  by  the  crown,  and  the  custom-house  was  trans- 
ferred to  Belfast.  Antrim  consists  of  one  long  street, 
with  the  market-house  in  the  middle.  The  parish  church 
is  a modem  Gothic  structure,  with  a steeple  and  spire . and 
there  are  a ('atholic  chapel  and  several  dissenting  meeting- 
houses. The  linen  manufacture  furnishes  employment  to 
many  of  the  inliabitants.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  Shane 
Castle,  the  antient  seat  of  the  O'Neils;  and  Antrim  Castle, 
once  the  scat  of  the  Skeffingtons,  Viscounts  and  Earls  of 
Massarene,  and  now  of  SkeffingUm  Foster,  Earl  of  Ferrard. 
Tbe  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Connor. 

At  Antrim  is  one  of  the  antient  round  towers  found  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland:  it  is  perfect,  and  is  95  feet  high. 
The  origin  of  these  towers  has  been  keenly  disputed  by  an- 
tiquarians : most  of  them,  however,  agreeing  that  they  are 
the  work  of  the  Oatmen  or  Danes.  Mr.  I.«uwich  {Antimi- 
tint  of  Ireland)  supposes  them  to  have  been  the  bellries 
of  antient  rhurrhes.  Other  opinions  have  been  broached  of 
late,  and  by  some  people  rec«ved. 

This  town  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  severe  contests 
which  occurred  during  the  unhappy  civil  disturbances  in  the 
voar  1798:  in  it  Viscount  O'Neil,  (kther  of  the  present 
V.arl  O’Neil,  received  a mortal  wound.  The  insurgents 
were  entirely  defeated. 

ANTWERP,  called  by  the  natives  Antwerpen,  by  the 
Spaniards  Aml>cres,  and  by  tbe  French  Anvers,  is  situated 
on  luw  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  Scdielde,  where  tho 
river  makes  a considerable  bend,  in  51®  14' N.  lat.,  and 
4®  22'  E.  long.  It  is  about  25  miles  in  a straight  line, 
nearly  duo  north  of  Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  about 
0 miles  above  Fort  Lillo,  and  4-5  miles  reckoning  to  Flush- 
ing. at  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde,  where  vessels  bound  to 
Antwerp  must  take  a Dutch  pilot  as  far  as  Lillo.  The 
average  breadth  of  the  river  opposite  to  the  city  is  about 
440  yards,  and  the  ordinary  nsc  of  the  tide  U stated  at 
10  feet.  For  the  two  miles  in  front  of  the  city  of  An- 
twerp the  depth  at  low  water  is  foom  32  to  42(  English 
feet. 

Antwerp  is  a strongly  fortified  city  on  the  land  side,  and 
has,  in  andition.  a large  citadel  on  the  south,  built  by  the 
Duke  of  Alba  in  1568.  The  houses  are  generallyofa  sand- 
stone called  kareeltteen,  brought  from  Boom,  a few  miles 
south  of  Antwerp.  This  still  magnificent,  and  once  still 
richer  and  flourisbing  Umti,  has  26  public  places,  70  public 
buildings,  and  162  streets,  ur,  according  to  other  accounts, 
212.  The  great  gloiw  of  Antwe^  is  its  cathedral,  the  finest 
building  in  the  L^  Countries ; it  is  said  to  be  500  foet  long,  | 


240  wide,  and  baa  a apire  of  stone,  generally  aaad  to  be  abov.' 
400  feet  high  But  accounta  diffw  aa  to  tbe  exact  height  of 
Uiis  steeple,  some  making  it  aa  much  as  451  feet,  and  even 
more  of  the  two  spires  originally  designed,  only  one  is 
finished.  By  the  kindness  of  a friend,  we  are  enabled  to  rectify 
tbe  height  of  tho  spire  of  Antwerp  cathedral,  which  must  be 
reduced  to  366  feet  at  the  outside ; consequently  it  is  lower 
thau  the  spire  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  if  the  height  of  thi« 
English  spire  can  be  depended  on.  The  observations  on 
the  height  of  Antwerp  spire  were  made  with  a mountain- 
barometer  by  Jones,  and  were  repcatod  in  order  to  insure 
accuracy.  Being  warned  by  this  example,  we  will  nut 
undertake  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  other  dimensions 
of  the  cathedral.  With  a small  telescope,  objects  may  be 
seen  pretty  clearly  from  tho  spire  of  the  cathedral  for  40 
miles  round.  Tbe  interior  is  atiumed  with  two  of  Rubens' 
finest  pictures,  one  of  wliich,  tho  Descent  foom  the  Cn«s, 
it  almost  unrivsllefl  in  its  masterly  grouping.  Tbe  Hotel 
de  Ville,  or  Town  House,  ia  a large  ai^  handsome  building, 
with  a front  of  about  260  feet ; and  tlie  Bourse,  or  Exchange, 
which  rests  on  marble  pillars,  was  the  finest  building  of  tbe 
kind  in  Europe,  and  is  said  to  be  the  model  on  which  those 
of  London  ana  Amsterdam  were  built.  St.  James's  churrli, 
which  contains  tho  tomb  of  Rubens,  a native  of  the  city, 
the  church  of  St.  Michael,  the  hall  of  the  Hanse  Towns, 
and  the  imperial  palace,  built  by  Napoleon,  in  tbe  Meer, 
which  is  tbe  chief  public  place,  are  also  fine  edifices.  The 
new  qusy  and  the  great  basin  of  Antwerp  were  begun  by 
Buonaparte,  when  he  intended  to  make  this  city  one  of  his 
strong  naval  stations.  Tbe  area  of  the  great  buin  is  17.16 
English  acres,  and  of  the  small  one,  seven.  • On  each  side 
of  tho  great  basin  are  two  careening  docks,  made  during 
the  empire  of  Nat>ule«in  for  repairing  the  ships  of  war  con- 
structed here.  The  new  custom  house  is  at  the  head  of 
tbe  great  basin.  Along  tho  whole  line  of  the  i>ew  quay  a 
row  of  elms  has  Won  planted,  for  the  purpose  uf  ornament 
and  to  form  a pleasant  walk  in  tlie  heat  of  summer.  In  such 
modes  of  decorating  their  chief  streets  and  tbe  environs  of 
tWir  towns,  tho  people  of  the  continent  are  much  superior 
to  ourselves. 

Antwerp  contains  a great  military  arsenal,  dock-yards, 
and  an  extensive  rope-walk.  Tlie  citadel  is  a regular 
pentagon,  surrounded  by  a wet  ditch  90  feet  broad : it  has 
five  bastions,  each  containing  a casemate  capable  of  bolding 
400  men.  Some  years  ago  it  contained  the  great  prison 
for  felons,  where  (in  1817)  about  1000  were  in  confinement 
for  various  TCriods,  none  for  less  than  five  years,  for  various 
oflbnces.  They  were  kept  hard  at  work.  Wt  their  employ- 
ments are  described  as  sedentary,  and  some  of  the  apart- 
ments os  ill  ventilated  and  disagreeable. 

Travellers  cannot  fail  to  he  struck  with  some  appendages 
of  Catholicism  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Antwerp.  Pious 
individuals  erect,  at  their  own  expense,  a Madonna  with  the 
child  Jesus  St  the  comer  of  the  streets,  the  former  exhibited 
in  glaring  colours,  and  the  latter  with  a gilded  glory  round 
his  head.  Napoleon  swept  awav  these  testimonials  of  su- 
TOrstition,  in  which  he  perhaps  sfiowcil  less  policy  than  the 
Protestant  king  of  the  Netherlands,  who  reslorwl  them. 

Antwerp,  which  was  the  birth-place  of  Jordaens,  Rubens, 
Vandyke,  the  Teniers,  and  of  Quiniin  Mo.sscys,  who,  as  tbe 
story  guea.  wa.s  changed  by  love  from  a blacksmith  into  a 
pointer,  still  possesses  many  memorials  of  these  illustrious 
artists  in  several  good  colleoiions  of  paintings.  The  goo- 
grapher  Abraham  Ortelius  was  a native  of  Antwerp.  It 
has  also  an  Atliemcum,  a botanical  garden,  public  library, 
and  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  cororacroo  of  Antwerp  is  still  considerable,  though 
far  below  what  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, when  at  one  period  it  had  a population  of  200.000, 
and  2000  vessels  Biinunlly  entered  its  ptirt.  Its  population 
in  18-1 1.  according  to  Dutch  authorities,  was  only  77.199: 
995  ships  entered  its  port  in  1829;  690  in  1830*;  and  382 
in  1831.  A corresponding  decrease  took  place  in  the  number 
of  vessels  that  cleared  out  of  Antwerp)  from  1829  to  1.k31 
inclusive.  As  to  its  inland  trade,  Antwerp  is  connoctpfl  by 
canals  with  Mcclilin,  Louvain,  Brussels,  and  with  Ghent 
bv  the  Schelde.  Its  chief  fabrics  are  thread,  tape,  knen 
cloth,  silks,  sugar-refining.  calico-|irinting.  and  diamond 
cutting.  They  use  the  French  coinage  at  Antwerp,  and 
also  the  French  weights  and  measures.  There  \»  a bank, 
which  is  a branch  of  the  Brussels  bank.  Antwerp  exports 
flax  and  bark  to  Great  Britain ; and  madder,  refined  luga  , 
I and  Belgian  manufactured  articles  to  other  placet. 
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Th«  ItniniM*  which  » most  in  use  amoriK  the  higher 
desses  of  Antwerp  is  the  French,  hut  the  Heniish  is  the 
true  lengusge  of  the  country  and  of  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

We  are  not  able  to  assign  the  j^od  when  Antwerp  be- 
came a town ; the  Ambirareti  of  Caeaar,  which  is  probably 
a corrupted  name,  did  not  live  on  the  Schelde,  as  Malta 
Brun.  without  the  smallest  reason,  supposes.  Antwerp,  in 
the  eleventh  eentu^,  was  a small  republic.  The  industry 
of  its  inhabitants,  joined  to  its  favourable  situation,  raised 
it  to  the  rank  of  the  first  ooromercisl  city  of  Europe,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  But  during  the  reign  of  his  un- 


it, but  took  it  again  in  1794,  when  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  Deux  Ndhes.  It  was  surrendered  to 
the  allies  after  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814  by  Carnot, 
who  had  defbnded  it  up  to  this  time.  The  city  suffered 
after  the  resolution  of  1830  from  the  cannonading  which 
the  Hollanaers  in  khe  citadel  directed  against  the  town. 

The  last  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  Antwerp  is 
the  capture  of  the  citadel  by  the  French,  under  Marshal 
Gerard.  The  King  of  Holland  having  refused  to  evacuate 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  confoimalily  to  the  terras  agreed  on 
by  the  high  contracting  powers,  who  arranged  the  separation 
of  Holland  and  Belgium,  the  French  entered  Belgium  on 
Nov.  15.  1832,  with  about70,000  men,  a largo  part  of  whom 
were  merely  intended  to  occupy  the  country  round  Antwerp. 
The  citadel  was  defended  by  General  Chassc,  for  the  King 
of  Holland,  with  4600  men.  The  French  broke  ground 
qn  the  night  of  the  29th  of  November ; on  the  14th  of  De- 
cember. they  made  a breach  ifl  the  face  of  the  Fort  St 
Laurent  bv  establishing  three  mines  in  it  and  immediately 
took  the  place  by  assault.  Tho  French  then  directed  their 
breaching  battery  against  the  Toledo  bastion,  on  which  they 
soon  made  considerable  impression.  On  the  24th  the 
citadel  surrendered,  and  the  garrison  became  prisoners  of 
war.  The  defence  of  General  Chassid  was  neither  vigorous 
nor  well  concerted,  though  his  artillerr  was  well  served ; 
anil  the  only  reault  of  tiie  obstinacy  of  the  King  of  Holland 
was  the  loss  of  much  life,  and  the  mlliction  of  much  human 
suffi*riog.  The  low  of  the  French,  according  to  official  re> 
ports,  was  108  killed,  and  69S  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
Dutch,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  between  600 
and  600.  (See  Journal  of  an  Horticuliurai  Touft  &c., 
^nburgh.  1823;  Journal  qf  an  Excurtion  to  Antwrp, 
London,  1833,  &e.) 


worthy  successor  it  suffered  among  tho  horrors  of  Alba's 
government,  and  tho  stormy  times  that  followed  the  de- 
claration of  independence  at  Antwerp  in  1680.  In  1676  it 
was  pillaged  for  three  entire  days  by  (he  Spaniards.  The 
siege  of  Antwerp,  by  the  Prince  of  Parma,  and  its  reduction 
in  1686  after  a fourteen  months*  siege,  form  an  epoch  in 
the  history  (A  the  city.  By  the  terras  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  in  1648,  the  navigation  of  the  Schelde  was 
closea,  and  this,  added  to  other  calamities,  detiroved  the 
prosperity  of  the  city.  The  navigation  of  tho  Srhelde  was 
opened  at  tho  time  of  the  French  occupation  of  Antwerp, 
which  took  place  in  1792.  In  1793  tho  French  ev'ucuatc^! 


ANTWERP,  one  of  the  eight  provinces  of  tho  kingdom 
of  Belgium,  is  bounded  on  the  nortn  by  N.  Brabant,  by  Lim- 
bourg  on  the  East,  on  the  south  by  S.  Brabant,  and  on  tho 
west  by  east  Flanders  and  part  of  Zealand,  llie  Schelde 
separates  Antwerp  from  East  Flanders.  Its  area  is  about 
1106  E.  si^uaxe  miles,  and  the  population  (1829),  343.21 4. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  progress  of  population  in 
the  province  of  Antwerp  for  tlio  ten  years. 

From  1803  to  1812 

loITVaM 

No.  oMIirtlM.  MorrUc*.  PivurM*.  Dv*ths.  of  Populottos. 

96,068  21,579  13  87,126  8932 

and,  from  1815  to  1824, 

101,471  23,075  2 70,623  30.648 

The  Allowing  statistical  facts  are  from  the  tables  of 
Vander  Maelen  {Etabiisioment  Oittgrap/aque  do  Bruxelkt, 
fondi  par  Ph.  Vander  Maolen  en  1 83U). 

He  makes  the  whole  superficies  of  the  province  about 
1097  English  square  miles,  being  eight  less  than  our  es(i» 
mate:  the  uncultivated  land  is  rather  more  than  one  fourth 
of  the  whole  surface ; the  surface  occupied  by  water  (which 
is  not  included  un^r  the  bead  of  uncultivated  land)  is 
nearly  iS  of  the  whole. 

PopulatioD  in  1831. 

CUjr.  Cowitrj.  TotoL 

122,370  226.220  347,690 

Education, 

CtdUri'ii  ta  eoausaa*!  •ehooU.  UlulilTm  Is  prifale  trluiub. 

Mala.  Fenale.  M«Vi>.  Paoiale.  Total. 

11,617  8,667  3.488  .3.244  26,906 

Therefore  one  in  every  thirteen  inhabitants  is  in  the 
•ohoola,  nearly* 
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Antwerp  eend&  to  the  chambers  at  Brussels  four  senators 
and  nine  representatives;  the  province  has  one  archbishop. 

The  province  of  Antwerp  is  very  level.  The  onlv  river  is 
the  Schelde,  which  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  kupel  at 
Rupelroonde:  the  Rupel  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
greater  and  smaller  Ncthe,  the  Dyle  on  which  Mechlin 
stands,  and  the  Senno  which  runs  by  Brussels.  As  this 
region  belongs  to  the  great  delta  of  the  Rhine,  it  partakes 
of  the  general  character  of  that  extensive  level : the  soil 
contains  a great  proportion  of  sand,  with  no  stones  in  the 
flat  districts.  The  rain  water  penetrates  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  is  found  in  the  low  parts  at  about  ten  feet  depth, 
and  often  much  less. 

Part  of  Antwerp  exhibits  the  general  productiveness  of 
the  I»w  Countries,  but  this  province  contains,  perhaps,  a 
larger  portion  of  heath  and  barren  land  than  any  of  tnem 
except  Limbourg,  or  we  may  say  N.  Brabant,  os  a great  part 
of  the  morass  of  Peel  is  given  to  N.  Brabant  by  the  treaty 
of  London,  Nov.  1831.  A part  of  the  barren  Kempenland 
or  Campine  belongs  to  the  east  part  of  “Antn'crp.  Between 
Breda  in  N.  Brabant  and  Antwerp  the  country  is  described 
as  flat,  sandy,  and  poor,  and  in  part  incapable  of  cultivation, 
but  improving  somewhat  as  we  approach  to  the  latter  city  : 
as  we  come  near  Antwerp,  it  is  pretty  well  cultivated.  Be- 
tween Antwerp  and  Brussels  it  is  generally  rich  and  wcU- 
wooded : following  the  valley  of  the  Senne  we  find  the  coun- 
try very  level  as  far  as  Vilvorden  in  S.  Brabant.  Between 
Antwerp  and  Mechlin  (which  is  near  the  southern  limit  of* 
the  province)  the  country  is  well  cultivated.  The  inclosures 
made  by  ditches,  dykes,  and  trees,  arc  kept  in  good  order: 
some  live  hedges  are  found,  hut  they  are  reckoned  injurious. 
Good  crops  or  wheat,  rape,  and  carrots  line  the  road.  Tho 
houses  are  strong  built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  generally 
thatched  with  straw : the  roads  arc  paved  with  broken 
atones.  Many  fields  of  broom  may  be  observed  along  this 
road;  tho  stems  of  the  broom  after  three  years'  growth  fur- 
nish fuel  for  the  kitchen  or  the  oven,  and  arc  also  used  in 
burning  bricks;  the  ground  also  is  found  to  be  in  very  ex- 
cellent condition  after  the  broom  is  cut  down,  and  secures 
the  farmer  a heavy  crop.  The  Polders,  which  consist  of  the 
richest  grass  lands,  extend  along  the  Schelde  as  far  down  as 
Zanlvlict,  and  to  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  N.  Brabant.  These 
Polders,  which  are  lower  than  the  level  of  the  sea  and  the 
Schelde  at  high  water,  are  protected  by  dykes  : they  pnxlucc 
excellent  crops  almost  without  any  other  manure  than  ashes 
from  wood. 

The  chief  towns  of  the  province  of  Antwerp  are,  A ntwer]), 
Mechlin,  IJor.  Turnhout,  Ghcel.  and  Boom.  The  language 
of  tho  mass  of  tlio  people  is  Flemish,  tliough  French  is 
spfikcn  bv  the  erlurutcu  classes  in  the  towns.  From  the 
peace  of  Botlen,  1714,  tlie  county  and  quarter  of  Antwerp, 
as  the  district  was  termed,  (sec  Buaching's  Geograj^y,) 
belon^^cd  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and  formed  a port  of  the 
Austrian  share  in  the  Duchv  of  Brabant  After  the  French 
revolution  it  was  unitoil  to  l^rance,  and  fonned  the  depart- 
ment of  Deux-N^thes.  In  1814  it  became  a part  of  the 
Unitcil  Kingdom  of  Uie  Netherlands ; and  in  1 830  it  became 
a province  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium. 

ANU'BIS.an  Egyptian  deity,  represenlwl  with  the  head  of 
a fox.  dog.  or  jackal,  and  a human  body.  In  some  Egvptian 
remains  wo  observe  him  standing  by  a bier,  on  which  a 
mummy  is  lying.  Anubis  was  the  son  of  Osiris  and 
Nephthys,  the  wife  of  Typhon,  and  sister  of  O.siris.  He 
appears  to  have  been  considered  in  one  sense  as  the  con- 
ductor and  guardian  of  departed  souls,  and  in  this  respect 
his  functions  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  Hermes  of 
tho  Greeks,  and  Mercurius  of  the  Romans.  Other  resem- 
blances are  suggested  lietween  this  Egyptian  deity  and 
Hermes,  (the  go<l  with  the  golden  wand,  xpwffoppajnc.)  by 
the  supposition  that  the  element  Anub^  in  Anubis,  has  tho 
same  signification  as  the  Coptic  nouh,  (see  Coptic  version. 
Matt.  ii.  n,)  signifying  gold.  (See  Jablonsky's  Pantheon. 
ArnUtit.  For  the  nhonetic  name  of  Anubis  as  son  of  Isis, 
sec  Salt's  Exiay.  c&c.,  pi.  tii.) 

ANVILLE,  (JEAN  BAPTISTE  BOURGUIGNON 
D'.)  a distinguished  geographer  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  Ikuti  at  Paris  in  K(07.  From  his  boyhood  be  showed  a 
strong  bins  for  geographical  studies.  At  twelve  years  of  age, 
while  ut  college,  a map  which  fell  by  chance  into  his  hands,  for 
maps  were  not  then  so  common  as  they  are  now,  determined 
his  pursuits.  He  begun  alone  and  without  assistutuH;  to  draw 
maps  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  tins  l.,atiii  elussics  which 
he  was  then  studying.  For  tliis  pursuit  he  sproetimes  neg- 


lected hit  regular  tasks,  and  he  was  once  caught  in  bis  fa« 
vourite  employment  by  the  professor  of  his  class,  who.  how- 
ever, perceiving  on  tho  rough  sketch  before  him  evident  signs 
of  the  genius  of  his  pupil,  encouraged  instead  of  punishing 
him.  The  study  of  antient  geography  continued  ever  after 
to  be  the  object  of  his  special  preoilection.  After  leaving 
college,  he  became  acquainted  with  several  learned  men  of 
his  time,  and  particularly  with  the  Abb£  de  Longucrue,  a 
laborious  investigator  of  antiquities,  at  whose  request  be 
set  about  drawing  several  maps  of  France  and  its  various 
provinces,  for  the  Abba's  work ; Deteriptton  g/ographiqw 
et  hittonqut  de  ia  Prance  ancienne  et  modeme.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two.  he  was  appointed  one  of  tho  King's  geo- 
graphers. Soon  after,  his  map  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon 
was  published  by  desire  of  (he  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of 
France,  and  against  D'Anvillc's  judgment,  who  did  n«.t  con- 
sider it  as  sufficiently  accurate.  Hu  was  employed  by  the 
Jesuits  to  make  an  atlas  of  China  for  the  edition  of  Duhalde's 
History  of  that  empire.  This  Atlas  (Sotwei  Atlae  de  la 
Chine,  &c.)  was  also  published  at  the  Hague  in  1 737.  But 
the  work  that  established  his  reputation,  was  bis  map  of  Italy, 
which  he  published  in  1 743.  Ho  constructed  thb  map  chiefly 
upon  a close  investigation  of  the  antient  writers,  and  of  the 
' Roman  itineraries ; he  corrected  many  gross  errors  of  his 
predecessors,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  work  was  proved  some 
Years  after,  when  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  having  enabled 
Father  Boscovich  to  measure  a degree  of  the  meridian  in  the 
papal  states.  D'Anvillc's  positions  were  found  to  correspond 
pretty  closely  with  the  observations  of  the  mathematician. 
In  1744,  D'Anville  published  his  Geograjthical  Ana/ysit  oj 
Italy,  in  illustration  of  his  map.  In  this  elaborate  work  he 
shows  the  diffcrL'iicc  between  nis  and  Sanson  and  Delislc's 
maps,  he  having  reduced  tho  area  of  Italy  by  several 
thousand  square  leagues.  He  drew  several  maps  of  sacred 
geography,  namely.  Ealena  Africana,  and  the  four  Pa- 
triarchates of  Constantinople,  Antiochia.  Jerusalem,  and 
Alexandria,  for  the  Orienx  Chrittianus  of  Father  Le  Quien. 
It  would  bo  too  long  to  enumerate  all  D'Anville's  works  and 
maps,  a fhll  catalogue  of  which  is  given  by  Barbii  du  Bo- 
rage in  his  Notice  dee  Outrages  de  M.  D'Anville  pretrdee 
de  son  Eloge  ;wr  3/.  Dacier,  Paris.  1802.  He  published 
one  hundred  and  four  maps  on  antient,  and  one  hundred 
and  six  on  modem  geography.  He  wrote  about  forty  works, 
ineluding  several  memoirs,  which  are  inserted  in  the  Recuetl 
de  r Academie  dee  Inscriptione  et  Belles  l^ttree.  The 
following  arc  the  most  important  among  his  works,  all  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  yino/yxe  g^ographtque  de  I Italic,  1744,  4to., 
already  mentioned;  Diesertaium  sur  I'Eienduedetannenne 
Jerue^em,  1 74  7.  8vo. : Memoire  eur  la  Carte  dee  Cbtee  de  la 
Grece.  1751,  4to.  ; Notice  de  I'anrienne  Gaule,  tiree  det 
Mommens  Bomaine,  4to.,  1 760  ; a work  much  and  deservedly 
esteemed,  in  which  the  author,  however,  confines  himself  to 
Gaul  as  it  was  under  the  Roman  empire.  To  this  must  be 
added  : Eclairciestmene  giographiquee  eur  I ancienne  Gaule, 
1743,  12mo. : Memoire  eur  I Egypte  anctenne  et  modeme, 
dune  Deecription  du  Golje  Arabique,  1 766,  4to.  Mr. 
Ripault,  one  of  the  scientific  men  who  accompanied  Bona- 
parte's expedition  to  Egypt,  says  that  they  were  struck  with 
the  accuracy  of  D’Anvillc's  positions.  Indeed  when  w'c  look 
at  D'AnviUe's  map  of  Egy  pt,  and  consider  what  his  mate- 
rials were  for  constructing  it.  we  readily  admit  that  it  is 
a most  convincing  proof  of  liis  great  industry’  and  acuteness. 
Tho  navigator  Bougainville,  ulv'  gave  a similar  testimony 
in  favour  of  D AnviVle's  map  of  Asia,  cspeciallv  with  n-gani 
to  the  Molucca  islands,  and  the  coast  of  New  Gumca. 
~ Giographie  ancientie  uitrigCt,  1768,  3 voU.  12mo.,  and 
1 769.  fob,  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  Com- 
peruiium  Qf  Amient  Geograpfty,  London,  1 791,  2 vols.  8vu. : 
Traiti  dee  Meeuree  itini^ree  aneiennee  et  modem  et,  \ 769, 
8vo„  a most  v aluable  work,  in  which  ho  estimates  and  com- 
pares the  itinerary  measures  which  have  been  inu.se  in  vurious 
ages,  among  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  ascertains 
the  variations  which  each  had  undergone  in  the  course  of 
time  ; Etate  forme*  en  Europe  apres  ,a  Chute  de  V Empire 
/domain  m Occident  1771.  4to. ; a useful  book  for  the  his- 
tory of  what  are  termed  *thc  dark  ages,'  fn»m  the  fiAh  to 
the  twulAh  centuries,  and  fnnning  a link  bctweiwi  antient 
and  inudcni  geography  ; L'Em^iire  de  Bueeie  comtderi  darn 
son  origine  et  see  accroieeemene,  1772,  12mo. ; LEmpsre 
Turr  coneidire  dans  son  ctablisscment  ct  see  acrroissrmmt, 
1772,  l2mo.  With  rugnnl  to  the  geugruphy  of  I'urkcy. 
D'Anville  seems  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  diilicul- 
tics  of  the  subject,  owing  to  the  want  of  ubtervutiuus,  fur  be 
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used  to  My  that  people  in  his  tiroo  * were  better  acquainted 
witU  the  geography  of  India  and  China,  than  with  that  of 
th«*  kingdom ofPhilipand  Alexander, 'meaning Macedonia; 
and,  in  fact,  he  has  liimself  fallen  into  considerable  errors  in 
his  map  of  that  country,  as  M-  Cousinery  has  shown  in  bis 
P^ovage  dam  Ux  Macedcine.  [See  Amphipolis.] 

A similar  remark  will  apply  to  his  map  of  Asia  Minor, 
to  the  neck  or  isthmus  of  wmcb  be  assigned  a breadth  firom 
north  to  south  which  was  less  than  the  truth  by  one 
whole  degree:  this  fundamental  error  necessarily  deranged 
many  of  his  positions,  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of 
that  peninsula.  D'AnvUle's  map  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu> 
phrates  is  still,  in  some  points,  the  authority  on  which  our 
present  delineations  are  partly  founded;  in  other,  and  some 
important  points,  he  has  long  since  been  corrected;  but 
so  ignorant  are  wo  still  of  the  true  course  of  some  of 
the  streams  that  enter  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
east  of  the  Tigris,  that  we  cannot  yet  positiTely  say  wbe- 
thoF  D'Anville  is  right  or  wrong.  In  order  justly  to  esti> 
mate  the  merit  of  D'Anville's  exertions,  we  ought  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  in  his  time  geographical  information  was 
much  more  scanty  than  at  present;  that  comparatively  few 
points  of  the  earth  had  been  determined  by  astronomical 
observations ; that  the  surveys  of  coasts  were  very  imperfect ; 
and  that  he  hid,  in  consequence,  but  few  guides  whom  he  could 
trust.  D'Anville  himself  had  never  travelled  beyond  a hun- 
dred miles  from  Paris  ; but  he  made  up  in  a great  measure 
for  these  disadvantages  by  his  indefatigable  researches  in 
the  authors  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  of  the  middle  ages,  who 
could  afford  any  information  on  geographical  matters,  and 
by  a rare  sagacity  and  judgment  in  eliciting  truth  out  of 
conflicting  statements  and  opinions.  Ho  was  greatly  assisted 
by  his  wonderful  memory.  Geography  m^e  under  him 
rapid  strides  towards  accuracy ; he  used  himself  to  say,  for 
he  was  somewhat  of  an  egotist,  that  * he  had  found  a geo- 
graphy made  of  bricks,  and  left  one  of  gold.'  (See  his 
* £logc,'  by  Darier,  already  mentioned.)  The  maps  of' 
D’Anville  have  been  continually  reproduced  in  England  in 
various  forms ; and  errors,  whicli  the  author  could  not  poa- 
aibly  avoid,  often  still  appear  in  our  ordinary  maps. 

But  it  was  only  on  the  subject  of  his  favourite  science  that 
he  showed  any  vanity ; in  all  other  matters  he  was  simple  and 
unassuming.  He  lived  more  in  the  past  than  in  the  present, 
more  with  books  than  with  men.  It  is  remarked  by  the 
biographer  of  D'Anville,  {Biog.  Umvertelle,  D'Anville,) 
that  his  style  is  not  goo^  and  that  owing  to  this  and  other 
caascf  there  is  often  a want  of  method  and  clearness  in  his 
dissertations.  In  this  opinion  we  entirely  concur : his  Ian- 
^age  sometimes  is  very*  inelegant  and  not  very  correct,  and 
nis  discussion  of  the  position  of  a place  would  sometimee 
hardly  lead  us  to  expect  the  precision  which  we  find  in  his 
maps.  We  believe  that  D'Anville  was  occasionally  more 
indebted  to  previous  geographers  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed : in  saving  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  his 
real  merit,  which  will  stand  the  test  of  the  roost  rigorous 
examination.  In  1773  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
elected  him,  then  seventy-six  years  of  age,  into  their  body, 
and  the  same  year  he  succe^ed  to  the  vacant  place  of 
first  geographer  to  the  king.  In  1777  he  published  his 
Comidiratiom  $ur  t Etude  et  ie$  Connousancee  qite  demande 
la  rumpotition  det  Ouvrage*  Geographiquee,  a sort  of  legacy 
for  those  who  should  follow  him  in  the  same  career.  In  1779 
Louis  XVI.  purchased  his  valuable  collection  of  maps,  which 
he  had  collected  in  the  course  of  sixty  years  devoted  to 
science.  D'Anville's  constitution,  naturally  delicate,  be- 
came now  exhausted,  bis  sight  foiled,  and  he  at  last  fell  into 
a state  of  physical  and  mental  imbecility,  from  which  death 
relieved  him  in  1782,  at  the  ago  uf  eighty-five.  His  wife, 
with  whom  he  bad  passed  fifty-one  years  of  his  life,  died 
the  year  before,  without  his  being  sensible  of  her  loss.  He 
left  only  two  daughters.  There  are  two  more  works  trans- 
lated or  compiled  in  English  from  D'Anville,  besides  the 
* Compendium'  already  mentioned,  namely  A Complete  Body 
of  Antient  Geography,  including  the  Orbit  Romanut,  Orbu 
Veieribua  A’o/uf,  of  D Anrille.witb  additions,  London,  1776, 
snd  the  Geogra^y  qf  the  Oreekt  and  the  Romant  tn  the 
time  of  Alexander  and  Auguttue,  London,  1616. 

ANWAIII,  or  ENWERI.  properly  AWHAD-ED- 
DIN  ANWARI,  a celebrateil  Persian  ]>oet.who  flourished 
ill  ibe  twelfth  century  of  our  soru.  He  was  born  at  Bcdna, 
a ^ilbge  in  the  district  uf  Abjurd,  in  Khurasan  : tho  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  hU  pl^e  of  birth  bears  the  name  of 
Kbaweran,  whence  Anwari  is  also  sometimes  sumamed 


Khawerani.  He  received  his  education  in  the  coDe^  ol 
Mansur,  at  Tub.  A visit  of  the  Seljukide  sultan  Sanjar  to 
Tus  furnished  him  the  first  opportunity  of  making  himself 
known  by  a poem  in  praise  of  tne  sultan,  which  is  by  oriental 
critics  eonsi^red  one  of  his  best  productions.  Sanjar,  who 
was  fond  of  poetry,  enlisted  him  among  his  suite,  and  be* 
stowed  honours  and  ample  rewards  upon  him.  Anwari 
followed  the  sultan  to  Merw,  then  the  residence  of  (he  Sel- 
pikides.  Here  the  poet  devoted  himself  to  astrology,  but 
was  not  fortunate  in  his  predictions,  one  of  which  he 
made  himself  so  ridiculous  that  he  retired  from  Merw  to 
Balkb,  where  he  died  in  the  year  597  of  the  Hegira,  (a.o. 
1200-t  201 .)  Manuscript  copies  of  the  Ditean,  or  collection  of 
poems  of  Anwari,  are  not  unfrequently  met  with.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  kaeidae,  or  long  poems,  mo^y  panegyric ; and  of 
ghazelt,  or  shorter  lyricai  effusions.  In  the  Es»t,  the  kasidaa 
of  Anwari  are  admired  iu  preference  to  his  ghazels : to  out 
own  taste,  the  latter  are  more  agreeable ; in  them  tho  stvla 
of  Anwari  is  simple  and  comparatively  easy,  while  his 
kasidas  abound  in  metaphors  and  conceited  historical  allu- 
sions, which  render  many  of  them  unintelligible  without 
the  aid  of  a commentary.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
tho  language  of  Anwari,  though  he  is  one  of  the  earlier 
Persian  poets,  is  as  fiill  of  Arabic  expressions  as  that  of  al- 
most any  subs^uent  writer;  whereas,  in  the  Shahnameh  of 
Firdusi,  who  lived  only  little  more  than  a hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  Anwari,  we  find  the  Persian  in  a state  of  un- 
adulterated puriry.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  spoken  language 
should  have  undergone  so  striking  a change  within  so  short 
a period;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Firdusi,  to  pre- 
serve the  national  character  of  his  poem  on  antient  Persian 
history,  studiously  avoided  all  Arabic  expressions  which 
might,  at  his  time,  have  crept  into  the  Persian  language. 

ANWEILBR,  a town  in  the  former  duchy  of  Deux 
Fonts,  and  now  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine,  forming  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria ; it  is  built  on  the  (jueich,  six  miles 
distant  from  Landau,  and  has  2200  inhabitants,  who  subsist 
chiefly  from  the  profits  of  their  paper-mills.  The  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Trifels,  where  Richard,  Cmur-de-Lion,  was  kept 
a prisoner  in  the  year  1193,  may  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  place. 

ANXUR.  [See  Tbrkacina.] 

A'NYTUS.  [See  Socratks.] 

ANZIN,  a village  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Valenciennes  (department  of  Nord)  and  the  seat  of  the 
most  extensive  collieries  in  France.  The  coal  was  dis- 
covered in  1734,  by  the  Viscount  Desaudrouin.  The  work- 
ing of  these  mines  is  thought  to  have  been  attended  with 
greater  difficulties  than  of  any  other  in  Europe.  The  pits 
amount  to  forty  all  together,  and  sixteen  of  these  are  of 
great  depth ; some  are  as  much  as  300  metres,  or  nearly 
1000  feet ; and  some  authorities  (Dirt.  Giog.  de  la  Fhance) 
extend  them  to  389  metres,  or  nearly  130U  feet.  The  coal 
burns  fiercely,  and  is  in  demand  for  purposes  which  require 
an  intense  flame ; and  it  is  perhaps  to  this  circumstance  that 
we  may  ascribe  the  establishment  of  some  glass  houses  and 
manufactories  at  Anzin.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  mines  amounts  to  16. 000,  and  the  annual  produce  is  about 
4,000,000of  quintals  (of  106  lbs.  avoirdupois).  Comparing 
the  above  statements  with  those  given  in  the  Dictionnaire 
Geographique  dela  France,  (1804,)  it  appears  that  the  work- 
ing of  th^  mines  has  prodigiously  increased ; for  st  the 
last  mentioned  period  only  1500  workmen  were  employed. 
The  population  of  the  village  was  then  3096 : it  is  now  about 
4000.  (MalteBrun;  Balbi ; Diet.  Geog.  de  Ux  France.) 

ANZUAN,  commonly  called  Johanna,  but  more  properly 
Hinzuan,  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  inhabitants,  is  one  uf 
that  cluster  of  islands  which  arc  situated  in  the  channel  of 
Mozambique,  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  continent 
of  Africa  and  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  which  ore 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Comoro  Islands.  Though  nut  the 
largest  of  these  islands,  being  smaller  than  Comoro,  Anzuan  is 
the  most  important,  from  having  the  best  anchoring-gruund, 
on  which  account,  before  the  acquisition  of  the  Cape,  it  was 
much  more  frequently  visited  by  English  vessels  trading  to 
the  East  Indies  and  China,  than  has  lately  been  the  case. 

This  island  is  of  a triangular  form.  The  roost  southern 
point  lies  in  12*^  2i'  8.  1st.,  and  the  most  eastern  in  44*^  34' 
E.  long.,  and  to  the  north  it  extends  nearly  to  the  12th 
southern  parallel.  Its  circumference  is  estimated  at  from 
seventy  to  eighty  miles : as  to  area  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
island  of  Madeira,  which  it  resembles  iu  many  other  poiDts. 

The  shore  rises  in  many  parts  with  remarkable  boldn^; 
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and  it  broken  by  t few  open  beys.  Rocky  reeftextend  from 
iU  oxtremities  far  into  the  tea  : ami  from  the  south-wentern 
to  the  north'Weatern  point  it  U bounded  by  a reef  which  it  two 
milet  from  the  shore  in  many  places.  The  interior  of  the 
island  presents  a tuoccatiun  of  mountains  and  valleys.  The 
mountains  are  of  volcanic  origin  and  some  of  them  rise  to  a 
considerable  height,  probably  to  6UU0  feet  and  upwards: 
among  the  highest  is  that  called  the  Peak,  which  is  rather 
of  an  oblong  form  and  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  island.  With  the  cxceiption  of  the  highest  summits, 
which  present  barren  rocks,  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
trees,  chietly  fruit-trees  and  palm-trees.  The  valleys  are 
rather  narrow,  but  they  contain  in  some  places  much  level 
ground  which  is  partly  cultivated,  and  partly  planted  with 
troes.  The  ountinuHlly  changing  variety  of  the  landscape 
offers  many  highly  picturesque  views,  and  Sir  William  Jones 
d«>es  not  hesitate  to  give  them  the  preference  over  the  finest 
views  in  Switserlund  and  Wales. 

Though  exact  observations  are  wanting,  the  climate  ap- 
pears to  be  mild,  the  heat  at  least  not  being  oppressive  even 
in  July. 

Rice  is  raised,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  A kind  of 
vetch  is  much  more  cultivated : and  forms  the  principal 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  Yams,  papayas,  and  sweet  potatoes, 
abound  in  the  kitchen'garden.s.  The  fruits  consist  princi- 
pally of  cocoa-nuts,  limes,  oranges,  wild  pino-apples,  and 
plantains.  The  arcca*palms  ore  numerous,  as  well  as  the 
shrubs  that  yield  henna:  the  fruits  of  the  former  and  the 
leaves  of  the  latter  are  used  here  as  in  India. 

Not  a horse  is  to  be  found  on  the  island,  and  persons  of 
rank  travel  in  rudely  constructed  palankins.  Cuttle  are 
numerous  and  excellent,  but  rather  small,  weighing  only 
from  300  to  350  Ibe.  each.  Goats  abound,  and  a wild  species 
inhabits  the  most  rugged  eminences.  Poultry'  is  very  com-  . 
mon,  and  of  the  Guinea-fowls  thousands  may  be  seen  in  I 
a wild  state.  No  snakes,  nor  other  venomous  reptiles 
exist  in  this  island  : the  only  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants 
is  the  mosquiUnj.  Fish  abounds  every  where  along  the  shore. 
Whito  whales  frequently  visit  the  channel  of  Mozambique, 
and  are  often  killed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  Cow- 
ries are  found  on  the  shoals  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  form 
an  article  of  export. 

The  population  consists  of  Africans  and  Arabs.  The  lat- 
ter, who  compose  tho  upper  classes,  have  introduced  their 
relii^n,  laws,  and  a part  of  their  knowledge,  especially  of 
navigation.  But  tho  Afiicans,  who  compose  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  are  very  ignorant,  and  very  little  advanc^  in 
civilization.  The  government  is  a monarchy  limited  by  an 
aristocracy.  The  king  has  no  mwer  of  making  war  by  his 
own  authority ; but  if  the  assembly  of  nobles,  who  are  fVom 
time  to  time  convened  by  him,  resolve  on  a war  with  any  of 
the  neighbouring  islands,  they  defray  tho  charges  of  it  by 
voluntary  contributions ; in  return  for  wliich  they  claim  as 
tlieir  own  all  the  booty  and  captives.  As  the  succession 
to  the  title  and  authority  of  sultan  is  not  fixed  by  unalter- 
able laws,  but  requires  the  confirmation  of  the  chiefs  of' 
the  island,  it  gives  rise  to  factions,  and  occasions  fre- 
quent civil  wars,  which,  ti^ethcr  with  tho  depredations  of 
pirates  from  Madagascar,  have  lately  much  reduced  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  who  formerly  were  estimated  at 
about  lUO.OOO. 

The  town  of  Matsamudo,  which  lies  at  the  end  of  an  open 
bay,  is  visited  by  European  vessels  for  refreshment,  ana  is 
^)pulou8.  But  tho  king  resides  In  another  town,  called 
UuiDoni.  which  is  ten  miles  frutn  Matsamudo,  in  the  interior 
of  the  Island.  The  trade  of  this  island  is  very  inconsi- 
derable. It  sends  nothing  to  the  markets  of  Europe,  but 
h:is  some  intercourso  with  tho  island  of  Madagascar,  the 
coast  of  Mozambique,  and  the  other  Comoro  islands : it 
exports  the  merchandise  received  from  the  Europeans  re- 
turning tri>m  Bombay,  which  it  exchanges  for  elephants' 
teeth,  ncc,  cattle,  and  other  productions.  (Sir  William 
Junes : Cant.  Williamson  ; and  Horsburg's  Directory  f»r 
itaiihtg  to  and  from  India.) 

ACKRTA,  a Greek  woni  (ooprij).  The  aorta  is  the 
great  vessel  from  which  all  the  arteries  of  the  body  which 
carry  red  blood  derive  their  origin.  It  arises  from  tho  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Its  origin  is 
directly  opposite  the  lower  margin  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
third  rib  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest.  From  this  point  it 
ascends  behind  the  pulmonary  artery,  still  inclining  a little 
to  the  right  side  of  the  chest.  It  continuea  to  ascend  as  far 
M the  top  of  Che  Mcotid  vertebra  of  the  back.  AU  this  part 


of  the  vessel  is  called  the  aorta  aecendene.  When  it  reeehet 
as  high  as  tho  lower  margin  of  tho  first  rib,  it  bends  obliquely 
bo4'kwarcls  towards  tho  body  of  the  third  vertebra  of  the 
bock.  This  part  of  tho  vesHsl  U called  the  curvature,  or  the 
transverse  arch  of  the  a<;rta.  From  the  third  vertebra  of 
the  back,  where  its  arch  tenninates,  it  pruceefls  in  a straight 
course  downwards  through  the  chest,  immediately  in  front  of 
Ihu  spinal  column,  and  towards  the  left  side  of  it.  Through 
an  opening  formed  for  it  in  tho  diaphragm,  (see  Diaphragm.) 
it  passes  the  chest  into  the  abdomen.  All  tbis  part  of 
tho  vossel,  namely,  that  oxtending  between  the  termination 
of  the  arch  and  tho  diaphragm  is  denominated  the  detrend- 
ing or  the  etraigki  portion  of  tho  thoracic  aorta.  Having 
passed  through  the  diaphragm  into  tlio  abdomen,  it  is 
called  tho  abdominal  aorta;  it  continues  to  descend  along 
Uic  front  of  tho  spine  a little  obliquely,  until  it  reaches  tho 
fourth  vertebra  of  the  loins:  here  it  divides  into  two  branches 
of  equal  size,  and  may  be  said  to  terminate,  for  it  now  loses 
the  name  of  aorta;  tho  two  great  branches  into  which  it 
divides  lieing  denominated  the  cfjmmon  iliac  arteriet. 

The  first  two  branches  which  are  given  off  by  the  aorta 
are  those  which  supply  the  heart  itself.  Tho  great  branches 
wliich  spring  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  are  principally  dis- 
tributed to  the  chest,  head,  and  upper  extremities.  The 
' branches  which  arise  from  the  descending  or  the  straight 
portion  of  the  thoracic  aorta  are  likewise  distributed  to  the 
viscera  of  the  thorax,  those  which  supply  the  lungs  being 
called  the  bronchiod  arteries.  Tlio  branches  which  are  given 
off  from  the  abdominal  {lortion  of  the  aorta  supply,  for  the 
most  part,  tho  viscera  of  the  abdomen  ; and  the  iliac  arteries 
are  distributed  principally  to  tho  viscera  of  the  pelvis  and  to 
the  lower  extremities. 

The  structure  of  the  aorta  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  arteries  in  general  (see  Artkry).  At  iUorigm>  >n 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  are  plac^  three  valves  of  a 
semilunar  or  crescent  shape,  tennra  the  semilunar  valves. 
(m>c  Heart.)  which  ef&ctu^ly  prevent  a refluent  current  of 
blood  from  the  vessel  into  tho  heart. 

The  aorta  is  subject  to  numenjui  and  important  diseases, 
as  inflammation,  aneurism,  ossification,  &c.  [See  Caeditis, 
AhkURISM.  OVSIKICATION,  &c.} 

AOSTA,  the  duchy  of,  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  Pied- 
mont, or  rather,  speaking  more  accurately  and  according  to 
the  present  administrative  system  of  that  ouuniry,  one  of 
‘ tho  eight  divisions  of  the  continental  slates  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia.'  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  valley  of  the  same 
name,  which  follows  the  course  of  tho  Dora  Baltea.  This 
river,  from  its  sourre  in  the  Graien  Alps,  runs  first  east- 
wards for  al>out  thirty-five  miles,  and  then  tuma  abruptly 
suuthwanls  below  Clmtillon,  flowing  in  the  sama  direettoo 
to  the  village  of  St  Martin,  where  it  enters  the  province 
of  Ivrea,  on  its  way  to  the  Po.  Manv  smaller  valleys  open 
into  the  main  one  on  both  sides,  following  the  course  of 
tho  mountain  streams  which  flow  from  the  upper  Alps  into 
the  Dora.  Tho  principal  are  on  the  north  side,  the  Val 
Lesa,  which  begins  at  St  Martin  on  tbc  Dura  and  extends 
up  to  the  glacier  of  Lys,  at  tho  foot  of  Mont  Rosa ; Val 
Challont,  called  also  Val  d'Avas,  beginning  at  tho  town  of 
Verrez,  the  Vitrieium  of  the  komans,  and  stretching  like- 
wise northwards  to  the  glaciers  of  the  same  .range : Val 
Tournanche,  which  begins  at  (Jhatillon  and  runs  to  the  foot 
of  Mont  Cervin.  to  the  castwanl  of  which  is  a pass,  called 
the  Joch,  perhaps  the  highest  in  Europe,  anil  leading  to 
Vi>(p  in  the  Valais;  Val  Pcilina,  which  extends  north-east  of 
the  city  of  Aosta,  along  tho  base  of  Mont  Velan  and  Mont 
Ckimhin  to  the  (jol  d'Oren,  over  which  there  is  another  pass, 
nearly  8UU0  feet  high,  into  the  Valais;  the  Val  du  Butier, 
so  called  from  the  tom>nt  of  that  name,  which  leads  from 
Aosta  to  the  Great  St.  Memanl.  Ascending  the  Dora  from 
tho  city  of  Aosta  towards  the  foot  of  Moot  Blanc,  the  main 
v alley  branches  out  into  several  high  and  narrow'  glens  : of 
these  the  Val  d'Entreves  contains  the  village  and  the 
baths  of  Cormayeur,  from  whence  a pass  leads  northwards 
over  the  Col  de  Ferret  into  the  Valais;  and  tin*  Val  Veni. 
called  also  A116e  Blanche,  skirts  several  vast  glaciers  that 
deiicend  from  tlie  range  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  leads  to  the  Col 
de  la  Seigne,  over  which  there  is  a pass  into  Savoy.  Hero 
the  Dora  has  its  source  in  the  little  lake  OhuImI.  Another 
stream,  coming  from  the  south-west,  joins  it  at  Prd  Sc 
Didier,  a village  with  mineral  waters.  The  valley  that  fol- 
lows this  stream,  and  leads  to  the  pass  of  the  Little  St  Ber- 
nard. is  called  Val  de  la  Tuile,  This  U the  boat  and  the 
easiest  of  all  the  passes  leading  firom  the  Val  d*  Aosta  ov'or 
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til**  Alp».  A kifty  summil,  called  the  Cramont,  covered  with 
^rpctiml  snuw,  divides  the  Val  de  la  Tuile  ilrom  the  AlU^e 
luiichu.  The  other  valley*  that  branch  out  of  tho  main  one 
teouth  of  the  Dura  are ; Val  Gmancbe,  which  lead*  from  the 
villafre  of  LivroKne  to  the  Kteat  ((iaeier  of  Kiotour,  embedded 
ill  u lufly  group  of  Alp*  that  pnnects  eaatward  of  the  Graian 
ruH(;e  between  the  Little  St.  Bernard  and  Mont  laeran ; 
Vul  Kegenco»  called  also  Val  di  Rema.  which  lead*  in  a 
])arallul  direction;  Val  Savera  Vecchia,  or  Suieranche, 
Ivodiug  from  Villcneuve,  on  the  touthcrn  bank  of  the  Dura, 
to  the  foot  uf  M >tit  l»eran ; Val  di  Cogna,  extending  from 
Ao«la  to  Mont  Soaiia.  an  offset  from  tho  great  chain  of 
Mont  Iseraii,  which  incloses  the  provinre  of  Aosta  on  the 
south;  a passage  for  mules  leads  over  Mount  l^ana  to  the 
valley  of  the  river  Orca  in  the  province  of  Turin  ; and,  lastly, 
\'ul  Cainporcier,  which  stretches  along  the  same  range,  and 
opens  to  the  right  bank  of  tho  Dura,  nearly  oppusite  St. 
Marlin. 

Each  of  these  valley*  contains  villages  and  batnieu ; 
Hevoral  hamlets  are  ranged  iu  groups  on  tho  side  of  the 
niounuin.  and  the  principal  one  of  the  group  is  distin- 
fguishu*!  by  the  pahsh*church.  Tlie  lower  parts  of  the 
valleys  are  very  fertile  ; they  produce  litlhs  wheat,  but  plenty 
*jf  hurley,  uats,  and  rye,  all  sorts  of  fruit,  and  above  all,  rich 
pastures,  which  food  a great  number  of  cattle  and  (locks  of 
Mlieep.  The  Val  d' Aosta  supplies  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vince wiUi  butchers'  meat,  butter,  and  cheese.  Most  of  the 
cheese,  however,  is  made  by  Swiss  shepherds  from  the 
V'uluis.  who  come  down  by  the  St.  Bernard  and  buy  the 
milk  of  the  fanners.  The  peasants  of  Aosta  are  indus- 
t rious ; most  of  them  arc  possessed  of  some  land,  and  those 
of  the  upper  valleys,  who  are  the  poorest,  emigrate  for  tlie 
winter,  and  earn  their  bread  by  various  calling*  in  the 
neighlmuriug  countries,  from  which  they  return  in  summer 
for  the  labours  of  their  scanty  Helds.  Some  have  mules,  and 
nut  aa carrier* or  guides  across  the  AI|m:  others  arc  tanners. 
A considerable  transit  trade  is  carried  on  between  Switzer- 
lund  and  Italy  by  tho  Su  Bernard,  which  is  the  most  direct 
communication  between  Burn  and  Turin.  The  vine  thrives 
on  the  lower  hills,  which  have  a southern  aspect,  and  some 
of  tho  wines  uf  the  Val  d'  Aosta,  especially  those  of  Cham- 
bava,  Donax,  and  Careroa  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Mont- 
furrat ; there  is  some  very  good  muscadel  among  the  rest 
In  tho  Val  d' Aosta  there  are  all  seasons  and  climates  within 
a short  range.  On  the  Alpine  summits  are  perpetual  ice 
and  snow  ; next  are  forest*  of  Hrs  and  larchos : lower  down, 
chestnut  and  walnut-trees;  then  vines;  and,  lastly,  the 
olive,  almond,  fig.  and  niulberry-troos  growing  in  ^1  tlie 
luxuriance  of  the  south.  The  traveller  who  descends  the 
St  Bernard  finds  at  once  tho  climate  and  the  sky  of  Italy, 
he  hears  the  shrill  cicala,  and  feels  a sun  as  hot  as  that 
of  Naples. 

The  river  Dora  and  the  other  streams  afford  excellent 
trout.  The  duphy  of  Aosta  is  rich  in  iron,  copper,  and 
le;id  ore.  There  ore  ironworks  at  St.  Vincent  near  Cha- 
tillon,  at  Monjdvet  at  St  Marcel,  at  Gres^an,  at  Cogna, 
La  Tuile,  &c.  There  is  manganese  in  the  Val  de  Challant 
as  well  as  salt-pits,  and  cobalt  and  crystal.  There  is  alto 
abundance  of  mineral  springs.  Gold-mines  are  reported  to 
have  been  worked  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  all 
traces  of  them  are  now  lost : particles  of  gold,  however, 
are  found  in  the  streams,  especially  in  the  Evanson,  which 
flows  through  tho  valley  of  Challant  and  Saussure  says 
that  some  of  the  peasants  in  his  time  gatlicred  them  in  a 
considerable  quantity  out  of  the  sand. 

The  people  of  these  i^uded  valleys  are  an  honest  quiet 
and  civil  race,  who  speak  a dialect  different  from  the  Pied- 
montese, but  reseuibUng  rather  the  romance  pttioit  of  Savoy 
and  western  Switzerland.  Most  of  them,  however,  under- 
stand French,  and  speak  it  well  enough  fi>r  amiroun  nur- 
Italian  is  like  a foreign  language  here,  althougn  it 
is  the  language  of  the  government  and,  as  such,  spoken  by 
all  civil  otilcers  and  magistrates.  The  country  people  retain 
their  old  costume ; the  men  wear  long  froi'ks  of  blue,  red, 
or  green  cloth,  short  breeches,  and  worsted  stockings  of  the 
same  colours,  buckles  ti  their  shoes,  and  huge  cocked-hats. 
Tlie  women  wear  block  or  white  caps,  fastened  under  tho 
ciiiQ,  which  servo  portly  to  conceal  Uie  got(rat,  or  wens,  with 
which  most  of  them  are  more  or  less  olliicted.  Tills  it  a roia- 
fortune  which  tho  people  uf  Aosta  have,  in  common  with  tbetr 
neighbour*  of  the  Lower  Valais,  north  of  tho  St.  Bernard: 
many  of  them  are  idiots.  This  disease  is  ascribed  by  some 
to  the  water  they  drink*  and  bf  othen  to  the  thick*  damp  , 


I vapours  which  remain  stationary  in  those  deep  and  ntr* 
row  valleys.  (See  Crktins.)  A French  traveller,  Raoul 
Rochette.  states,  that  while  the  Val  d'  Aosta  was  under  the 
French  civil  code,  and  all  the  cliildren,  female  as  well  as 
male,  shared  the  paternal  inheritance,  it  was  observed  that 
Cretinism  gradually  diminished,  tlie  young  women  consult- 
ing their  own  taste  in  the  choice  of  their  busliands : but 
under  the  present  Piedmontese  law  of  sucteasiun,  daughter* 
being  deprived  of  inheritance  are  induced  to  contract  mar- 
riages with  Cretins,  in  order  to  secure  a subsistence,  and 
this  is  said  to  have  visibly  forwarded  the  spread  of  goitres. 
T^e  duchy  of  Aosta,  although  small  in  extent  and  pi'pula- 
tioD,  is  one  uf  the  must  interesting  provinces  of  Nortli 
Italy  to  the  traveller  and  the  naturalist.  It  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  liigbest  summits  in  Europe : Mont  Blanc.  Mont 
Iseran,  the  8t.  Bernard,  Mont  Cnmbin,  Mont  Cervin,  and 
Mont  Rosa  tower  above  it,  and  almost  inclosu  it  with  their 
glaciers.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the 
Pennine  chain ; on  the  west  and  south-west,  by  tho  Graian 
Alps;  on  tho  south,  by  a projection  from  the  latter;  and  on 
the  east,  by  an  offset  from  the  range  of  Mont  Rosa,  which 
separates  its  easternmost  valley,  the  Val  Lesa,  from  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Valsesia,  in  the  division  of  Novara. 
Over  thi-s  lost  rango  is  tho  pass  of  Co)  N’aldobbia,  above 
ruOO  feet  high,  affording  a communication  bi^lween  the  two 

frovinccs.  A hospice  lias  been  lately  built  on  tlic  summit, 
t is  only  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  uf  the  duchy  of 
Aosta  that  the  mountains  leave  an  outlet  into  the  lowlands 
of  Piedmont,  through  which  the  Dora  makes  lU  way,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  river  is  the  only  road  passable  tor  car- 
riages. The  pass  is  offen  cunfin^  between  the  mountain 
on  one  side  and  the  river  on  the  other.  Near  Munjitvet, 
King  Charles  Emmanuel  III.  had  the  ruck  cut  out  to  widen 
the  road.  Lower  down,  between  Bard  and  I>uiiax,  tlie 
rocks  have  been  cut  vertically  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet, 
and  a road  twelve  feet  wide  has  been  thus  made  with  a 
parapet  on  the  river  side,  chiselled  out  of  the  nx-k  itself : 
this  work  is  ascribed  to  the  Roman*.  A column,  eight 
feet  high  and  two  in  diameter,  is  sculptunxl  in  relief  uu  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  bearing  the  number  XXX.  The  fort 
of  Bard,  now  de*truye(l.  ruse  high  above  the  village  of  the 
same  name,  and  completely  commanded  the  pa&s.  The 
French  army  under  Bonaparte,  coming  down  from  the  St 
Bernard,  in  May,  1800,  was  stopped  here  for  several  days, 
by  un  Austrian  garrison  uf  40(1  men : the  delay  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  conqueror,  if  tlie  French  soldiers  bad  not 
found  means  to  cut  a path  over  the  mountain  above,  and 
thus  turn  the  fort ; the  artillery  was  hurried  through  the 
village  in  a dark  night  under  a shower  of  balls  from  the 
castle. 

The  Salaati,  a Celtic  tribe,  are  the  first  inhabitants  of 
these  regions  mentioned  in  history:  Strabo  tbook  iv.)  gives 
an  account  of  them.  They  fought  repeatedly  and  bravely 
against  the  Romans;  they  were  defeated  in  the  year  718 
u.  c..  by  Marcus  Valeriiu  Mcssalo,  who  was  obliged  to 
winter  among  thu  Alp*.  The  poet  Tibullus  accompanied 
Messala  in  this  expedition,  to  which  be  oUudcM  in  his  pane- 
gyric of  his  patron.  The  Salassi  having  revulti-d  again. 
Augustus  sent  Terentius  Varro,  who  carried  on  a war  ol 
extermination,  and  completely  subdued  them ; .36,UUO  of 
both  sexes  wero  sold  os  slaves  at  Kporedia  (Ivrca).  Au- 
gustus sent  afterwards  a colony  of  3UU0  Pnetorians.  who 
built  the  town  of  Augusta  Prmtoria.  now  Aosta.  Terentius 
Varro,  having  also  subdued  tho  Centnmos  on  tho  other  side 
of  the  Graian  Alps,  that  country  took  the  name  of  Taraii- 
tasia,  which  it  still  retains.  Augustus  made  a carnage  road 
over  the  mountain,  now  called  the  Little  St  Bcnianl.  which 
became  the  groat  lino  of  communication  from  Milan  to 
Vienne  on  the  Rhone.  Traces  of  this  road  arc  still  to  be 
8<H>n  in  the  Val  d' Aosta.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  tlie 
country  passed  under  tho  dominion  of  the  Goths,  the  I..an- 
gobarus,  and  the  Burgundians;  and  lastly,  uf  the  Counts 
of  Savoy.  Amadeus  111.,  iu  the  thirteenth  century,  con- 
quered the  valley  of  Aosta,  whose  inhab<tanti«  had  insulted 
and  imprisoned  ^ils  mc.seengers.  The  Emperor  Frederic  il., 
on  hi*  passage  by  Turin,  granted  Amadeus  tho  title  of 
Duke  of  Aosta,  which  was  liorne  in  the  last  century  by 
the  second  son  uf  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The  la»t  who 
had  it  was  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  afterwards  became  king, 
and  who  abdioateil  in  1821.  The  duchy  of  Aosta,  being  one 
of  the  oldest  Italian  possessions  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  pre- 
served its  integrity,  its  separate  administration,  and  its  owq 
laws*  and  usages.  The  wnole  division,  province*  or  duohy* — 
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for.  in  thift  intUnce,  they  ore  all  tynonymout  terms, —-eonuint 
73  communes,  forminiir  seven  mandamenii,  or  districts,  under 
one  intendant>^neraT.  The  pOTulation,  by  the  census  of 
1826,  was  64,64P  inhabitants.*  length  of  the  proince 
from  east  to  west  is  93  miles,  and  iu  greatest  breadth  is 
.30  miles;  bat  the  great  inequalities  of  the  ground  add 
largely  to  the  extent  of  its  surface,  one  half  of  which,  how- 
ever, LH  occupied  by  barren  mountains  and  glaciers.  (Saus- 
suro,  Voyofie  dans  Us  Alpet ; Millin.  Voyage  en  Savoie  et 
en  ^emrmt;  Della  Chiesa,  Jstoriadel  Pi>mn«/c.) 

AOSTA,  Os  Cit6  d',)  tho  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the 
same  name,  is  built  on  the  lell.  or  northern,  bank  of  the 
Dora  Baltoa,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Butter,  the  water 
of  which  is  made  to  flow  through  the  middle  of  the  streets. 
MohI  of  tho  houses  have  gardens  and  orchards  : tho  streets 
are  wider  and  more  straight  than  in  the  generality  of  old 
towns;  and  the  extentof  the  city  consequently  appears  large 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  which,  by  the  census  of  1 826, 
was  only  9300.  Aosta  is  the  residence  of  the  intendente  of 
tho  province,  and  the  seat  of  tho  courts  of  justice;  it  has 
likewise  a bishop's  see  and  a chapter,  three  parish-churches, 
besides  the  cathedral.— a large,  old,  Gothic  structure,  in 
which  is  the  monument  of  Thomas,  Count  of  Savoy,  who 
di^  hero  in  1232.  In  the  eastern  ^xirt  of  the  tow  n are  some 
amhes  with  pillars  and  other  remains  of  the  antient  amphi- 
theatre. the  arena  of  wliich  is  now  covered  with  grass  and 
trees.  The  cellar  of  a neighbouring  convent  was  formerly 
the  dens  of  the  beasts,  and  communicated  with  tho  arena 
by  subterraneous  passages.  At  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
town  is  a round  tower,  which  appears  to  have  been  intended 
for  a mausoleum.  In  the  city  walls,  as  well  as  on  the  out- 
side of  Mivcnil  houses,  are  seen  stones  and  slabs  taken  from 
tho  old  Roman  buildings.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town,  on 
the  road  to  Ivrea,  stands  a single  triumphal  arch  of  Roman 
architecture ; it  is  built  of  a kind  of  pudding-stone,  and  the 
marble  with  which  it  was  cased  having  been  removed,  no 
inscription  or  ornament  remains,  except  fragments  of  the 
frieso  and  the  lateral  pillars.  Aosu  is  pleasantly  situated 
at  an  opening  made  bv  tho  meeting  of  several  valleys,  and 
in  a fertile  country.  It  is  nearly  2»00  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  and  is  60  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Turin  and  65  miles 
8.E.  of  Geneva,  in  46®  45'  N.  lal.,  and  7®  1 6'  E.  long.  An- 
selm, Archbishop  of  Canterbury  under  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  I.,  a man  of  considerable  learning  for  his  age,  was 
a native  of  Aosta.  Bernard,  of  Menthon,  in  Savoy,  the 
founder  of  the  Hospice  of  the  St.  Bernard,  was  Archdeacon 
of  the  cathedral  of  Aosta. 

APANAGE,  (Apanagium.  Apammentum,)  the  provision 
of  lands  or  feudal  superiorities  assigned  by  the  kings  of 
France  for  the  maintenance  of  their  younger  sons. 

Tile  prince  to  whom  the  portion  was  assigned  was  called 
tho  apanagisi ; and  he  was  regarded  by  the  antient  law  of 
that  country  as  tho  true  proprietor  of  all  the  seigniories 
dependent  on  the  apanage,  to  whom  the  fealty  (/oi)  of  all 
sutwrdinate  feudatories  within  the  domain  was  due,  as  to 
the  lord  of  the  ' dominant  fief.’ 

Under  the  first  two  races  of  kings,  the  children  of  the 
deceased  monarch  usually  made  partition  of  the  kingdom 
amongst  them ; but  the  obvious  inconvenience  of  such  a prac- 
tice occasioned  a different  arrangement  to  be  adopted  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Capets,  and  the  crown  was  permitted  to  de- 
scend entire  to  tho  eldest  son,  w ith  no  other  dismemberment 
than  the  severance  of  certain  portions  of  the  dominions 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  younger  branches  of  tho  family. 
Towards  tho  cloac  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  rights  of  the 
apanagist  were  still  further  circumscribed  ; and  at  length  it 
b^amo  an  established  rule,  which  greatly  tended  to  conso- 
lidate the  royal  authority  in  that  kingdom,  that,  upon  the 
faiWre  of  lineal  heirs  male.  Uie  apanage  should  revert  to 
the  crown. 

Tlic  period  at  which  this  species  of  provision  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  law  of  France,  the  source  from  which  it 
was  borrowed,  and  the  origin  and  derivation  of  tho  term 
itself,  are  matters  on  which  the  historical  antiquaries  of 
Franco  seem  not  to  be  agreed.  (See  P^uior's  Becherrhes^ 
lib.  ii.  cap.  18.  lib.  viii.  cap.  20;  Colvini  Lex  Jurid.  ‘ Ap- 
panogiura Ducange,  Gloss.  ' Apanamentum Pothicr's 
Dat/e  des  Fiefs;  and  HenauU's/ffrf.cfe  France,  Anno  1263.) 

By  a law  of  22d  November.  1 790.  it  was  enacted,  that  in 
future  no  apanage  real  should  be  granted  by  the  crown,  but 
that  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family  of  France 
should  be  educated  and  provided  for  out  of  the  civil  list  until 
they  married  or  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  yean ; and 


that  then  a certain  income  called  rentes  apanath»  ra  i 
to  be  granted  to  them,  the  amount  of  which  was  to  be  tae-  i 
tained  by  tho  legislature  for  the  time  being. 

* It  is  e\ident,'  says  Mr.  Hallam,  * that  this  usssf.u  t { 
produced  a new  class  of  powerful  feudatories,  was  besi»  s 
the  interests  and  policy  of  the  sovereign,  and  retxcd^i  ot  \ 
subjugation  of  the  antient  aristocracy.  But  an  usaee  cof}  I 
with  ^e  monarchy  was  not  to  be  abrogated,  and  Uie  tam  I 
of  money  render^  it  impossible  to  provide  for  the  | 
branches  of  the  royal  family  by  any  other  means.'  . > 

* By  means  of  their  apanages  and  through  the  opentho  i 1 
the  Salic  law,  which  made  their  inheritance  oftbemn] 
a less  remote  contingency,  the  princes  of  the  Uwd  mi  i 
in  France  were  at  all  times  (for  the  remark  is  ; 

long  after  ]x)uis  XI.)  a distinct  and  formidable  rlsafl 
men,  whose  influence  was  always  disadvantageous  le  t>  | 
reigning  monarch,  and,  in  general,  to  the  pcc^le.'  (IMs  i 
Ages.  vol.  i.  p.  121.  2d  edit.) 

A'PATITE,  a mineral  substance  crystalliied  m is 
regular  six-sided  prism,  usually  terminated  by  s tnans- 
six-sided  pyramid.  It  occurs  variously  modified  Is  & 
removal  of  its  lateral  sides  and  angles.  Its  specific 
varies  from  3*25  to  3 '5.  It  is  scratched  by  felthpir. 
scratches  fluor-spar.  In  colour  it  passes  from  white,  ihrac 
various  shades  of  yellow  to  green  and  blue,  and 
cimens  possess  a red  tint ; it  is  usually  transluma  k 
rarely  transparent.  From  the  analysis  of  Gusts*  R« 
apatite  appears  to  be  a compound  of  phosphate  of  line  n. 
fluoride  of  calcium,  in  which  the  fluorine  is  more  or  lewfr 
placed  by  its  isomorphous  element  chlorine.  Itscoiso 

tion  may  be  expressed  by  3 (3 Co  -I- PA)  {Ca-i-FLCL 

This  mineral  principally  occurs  in  the  primitive  nrk^K 
is  found  in  the  tin  veins  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  Onn. 
and  also  in  those  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony.  It  has  tho  br. 
observed  in  a massive  mineral  called  phosphorite,  vfr: 
appears  to  possess  a similar  chemical  ronstitution.  s»l  Is 
bMD  found  abundantly  in  beds  alternating  with  Iub^- 
and  quartz,  near  Logrosan,  in  Estramoflura  in  Spsic. 
APLOME.  [See  Gahnxt.] 

APE,  (Pt/Ae'eue,)  in  zoolog)',  a genus  of  quadnimi.w 
mammals,  which  closely  approaches  to  the  liurou  qxffi 
in  anatomical  structure,  ana  U justly  regarded  sstlpw- 
necting  link  between  man  and  the  lower  animah-  IV 
word  ape  seems  to  be  of  doubtful  origin : in(}enDais> 
ajfe,  from  which  the  verb  aejen  appears  to  have  cocoe:  fo 
is,  perh^B,  more  probable  than  to  suppose  that  afetan 
from  aeffen.  The  name  exists,  with  very  slight  vznaboc.r 
all  tlie  modem  languages  of  Teutonic  ongin ; as  opr  lo 
lish,  <^e  in  German,  aap  in  Dutch,  &lc.  ; these,  al.«o.  iff  tl' 
only  European  languages  which  possess  original  ap|ryrs? 
names  to  distinguish  these  animals  from  monkeys  in  par; 
Our  own  language  is  even  more  copious  than  - 
terms  for  distinguishing  the  diff'erent  characters  of  thud^ 
of  animals : thus  we  say  that  an  ape  is  a monkey 
tail,  and  a baboon  a monkey  with  a short  tail,  resemnftx 
term  monJtey  more  particularly  for  those  species  which  ri- 
very  long  tails ; and  though  our  eariy  writers  u*<  tV» 
three  words  indiscriminately  as  synonyms,  and  appb 
indifferently  to  the  aame  animal,  yet  the  significatioa»Vr« 
given  have  generally  prevailed  since  tho  time  of  Rs’-  *** 
are  now  exclusively  adopted.  It  roust  be  confessed 
ever,  that  these  significations  are  extremely 
certainly  do  not  express  the  zoological  relaliooswturiii>> 
sist  between  the  different  sections  of  this  group  of  aniau^ 
Naturalists,  therefore,  being  under  the  necessity 
inventing  new  names,  or  of  changing  the  mcaome  » 
old,  have,  in  the  present  instance,  preferred  tbeUitf*-*" 
though  the  change  may  at  first  be  disagreeable.  lafJri*'"* 
and  science  will  Iw  ultimately  benefited  by  its  sd<^u° 

Acc.ording  to  its  modem  zoological  definition  tbeQ>  ^ 
genus  Ape,  or  Pithecus,  comprises  those  quadnuBSi^ 
mammals  wluch  have  the  teeth  of  the  same 
form  as  in  roan,  and  which  possess  neither  tails  ncr^Vn 
pouches.  This  definition,  wnilst,  on  the  one 
eludes  certain  tailless  baboons  and  monkeys,  coopf^^ 
on  the  otlier,  the  three  subgenera  of  orasgs, 
and  gibbons,  which,  though  considered  by  many 
gists  as  generically  distinct,  yet  differ  from  one  ^ 
characters  too  slight  to  warrant  their  separation, 
these  the  only  characters  which  the  apes  share  in 
They,  of  all  other  animals,  approach  most  nearly  to 
human  species  in  organization.*  indeed,  u fv  ** 
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^ndf^ed  from  the  youn^;  subjects  usually  brought  to  Burope. 
their  most  essential  ditTerence  in  this  respect  consists  in 
certain  modifications  of  the  extremities,  which  diminish  thoir 
power  of  walking  with  case  on  a level  sur&eo,  but  which 
are  admirably  adapted  to  increase  their  faculty  of  climbing 
and  grasping.  The  arms  are  so  long  as  almost  to  touch  the 
ground  when  the  animals  stand  erect  on  their  hind  legs ; 
but  the  legs  themselves  are  scarcely  ono  third  of  the  entire 
height.  The  len,  moreover,  are  not  in  the  same  line  with 
the  thighs ; the  vnees  are  turned  outwards,  and  the  feet  are 
articulated  at  the  ankle  in  such  a manner  that  their  soles 
turn  inwards  so  as  to  face  or  be  opmsed  to  one  another. 
By  these  means  tlie  apes  are  enabled  to  embrace  or  grasp 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  with  much  greater  force 
than  if  their  members  were  constructed  like  our  own ; they 
thus  become  essentially  sylvan  or  arboreal  animals,  aid 
never  v'oluntarily  abandon  the  forests,  where  they  find  at 
once  the  most  congenial  food  and  the  most  perfect  security. 

Their  whole  organization  peculiarly  adapts  the  apes  to 
these  habits.  Besides  the  conformation  of  the  extremities 
just  noticed,  the  fingers  and  toes  are  long,  flexible,  and 
deeply  separated  from  one  another,  and  the  thumb,  or  in> 
terior  Anger,  is  completely  opposable  to  the  other  four,  as 
well  on  tne  posterior  as  on  the  anterior  extremities ; thus, 
their  feet  and  bands  are  etroally  formed  for  prehension. 
They  are  not  quadrupeds,  as  Buffbn  has  justly  obsen’ed,  but 
quadrumana;  not  four-footed,  but  essentially  four-ha^cd 
animals.  One  part  of  their  organization  renders  them  in- 
termediate between  the  bats  and  ordinary  mammals; 
another,  makes  them  the  connecting  link  between  roan  and 
the  inferior  animals.  The  great  length  of  the  fingers  and 
anterior  extremities,  compared  with  those  behind,  are  pre- 
cisely what  we  observe  among  winged  mammals,  only  that 
the  fingers  are  not  connected  by  a flying  membrane  ; and 
their  economy  and  habitat  equally  correspond  with  this  in- 
termediate structure.  They  are  neither  confined  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  like  the  generality  of  mammals,  nor  do 
they  possess  the  power  of  elevating  themselves  into  the  air, 
like  the  bats : but  they  choose  a middle  habitat,  the  forests, 
where  they  habitually  reside,  and  where  they  move  about 
with  an  ease  and  velocity  which  can  only  be  compared  to 
actual  flight.  On  the  other  hand,  when  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  traverse  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  their 
pace,  properly  speaking,  U neither  that  of  a biped  nor  of  a 
auadrupM : they  do  not  walk  upright  like  a man,  nor  yet 
do  they  walk  upon  all  fours  like  the  lower  animals.  The 
great  length  of  their  arms  prevents  them  from  adopting 
either  of  these  modes  of  progression  in  its  simple  form,  but 
they  avail  themselves  of  this  very  circumstance  in  another 
manner;  their  long  arms  serve  them  instead  of  crutches, 
and  their  pMe  is  precisely  that  of  a lame  man  who  walks 
with  the  assistance  of  these  instruments.  From  the  oblique 
artieulation  of  the  posterior  extremities,  they  rest  onl^ 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot,  but  the  wavering  equili- 
brium thus  occasioned  is  secured  by  the  long  fore-arms, 
which  can  easOy  touch  the  ground  in  all  directions ; and, 
when  an  advance  is  to  be  made,  it  is  accomplished  by  rest- 
ing the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  half-closed  fists,  and 
then  swinging  the  hinder  extremities  forward,  precisely  like 
a man  on  crutches.  In  their  native  forests  the  extreme 
length  of  their  fore-arms  is  turned  to  the  greatest  advantage : 
here  it  acts  upon  the  principle  of  the  rope  dancer's  balancing 
pole,  and  completely  secures  their  equilibrium  even  with  the 
most  precarious  footing.  Thus  it  is  that  travellers  have 
seen  the  apes  poised  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  slender 
trunks  of  the  bamboo,  waving  their  long  arms  from  side  to 
side,  with  the  most  graceful  and  easy  motions. 

Another  circumstance  in  the  structure  of  the  apes,  in 
which  they  differ  from  most  other  quadrumana,  has  consi- 
derable influence  upon  their  habits;  this  is  the  entire  want 
of  a tail.  Though  the  presence  of  this  organ  does  not 
always  indicate  a corresponding  function,  and  though  its 
absence  is  not  confined  to  this  group  of  quadrumanous 
animals,  yet  a long  tail  would  seriously  embarrass  the 
nearly  erect  motion  of  the  real  apes ; whilst  its  use  is  in 
other  respects  superseded  by  the  length  of  the  fore-arms, 
which  supply  its  place  in  adjusting  the  proper  balance  of 
the  body,  the  only  function  which  the  tail  performs  in  the 
rommon  monkeys.  But  another  character  of  still  greater 
importance  distinguishes  the  real  apes  from  the  rest  of  the 
quadrumana,  via.,  the  want  of  check-pouches.  These  arc 
aaek*  or  cavities  in  the  cheeks,  which  open  inside  the  mouth 
betwsen  the  check  and  the  lower  jaw,  and  serve  to  hold 
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any  extra  ^vision  which  the  animal  may  not  at  the  moment 
require.  The  Semnopitheci  alone,  of  all  the  other  monkeyU 
of  the  old  world,  resemble  the  apes  in  this  respect,  aiid 
hence  arise  some  of  the  most  striking  resemblances  which 
the  characters  and  habits  of  these  two  genera  present.  In 
other  respects  they  are  suflUciently  distinguished  from  one 
another,  by  the  long  tails  of  the  Semnopitheci,  not  to  men- 
tion their' extremities  of  nearly  equ^  length,  and  the 
peculiar  structure  of  their  stomachs  and  teeth.  The  nature 
of  the  influence  which  the  possession  of  these  cheek-pouches 
exerts  upon  the  characters  and  economy  of  animals  will  be 
explains  under  the  articles  Monkky,  Baboon,  &c.  ; it  ia 
here  sufficient  to  observe  that  they  are  wanting  in  the  apes. 
Another  character  which  is  common  to  all  the  other  known 
quadrumanes  of  the  old  continenta,  is  found  in  some  speeiei 
only  of  the  real  apes,  and  absent  in  others:  this  is  the  pos- 
session of  callosities,  which  are  naked  callous  parts  of  the 
buttocks,  upon  which  these  animals  sit,  when  fatigued  by 
the  violent  and  rapid  movements  which  they  habitually  ex- 
ecute. llliger  and  some  other  soolc^ists  have  considered 
this  circumstance  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the 
separation  of  the  apes  into  two  distinct  genera,  the  one  cha- 
racterized by  the  absence,  the  other  by  the  presence  of  cal- 
lositu» : but  it  is  to  be  observ'ed  that,  even  where  these 
organs  do  exist  in  the  apes,  it  is  always  in  a rudimentary 
form  ; they  are  never  developed  to  such  an  extent  aa  to  in 
fluence  the  habits  of  the  animals,  and  arc,  consequently, 
unfit  to  be  considered  as  generic  characters.  In  other 
respects,  except  in  these  diminutive  callosities,  the  gibbons 
do  not  differ  from  the  orangs  and  chimpanzee  : they  have 
the  same  system  of  dentition,  the  same  organs  of  sense,  and 
the  same  singular  modification  of  the  locomotive  organs ; 
their  manner  of  life  also  is  precisely  the  same ; both  eaually 
take  up  their  habitation  in  the  thickest  and  most  solitary 
forests,  inhabit  the  same  countries,  and  live  upon  the  same 
food. 

The  teeth  of  the  apes,  as  indeed  of  all  the  other  monkeys 
of  the  old  world,  are  of  the  same  number  as  in  man ; nor,  aa 
far  as  the  incisors  and  molars  are  concerned,  do  they  present 
any  difference  in  form ; but  in  the  adult  animals,  and  more 
especially  in  the  old  males,  the  canines  are  developed  in  the 
same  relative  proportion  as  in  the  carnivora ; the  tusks  of 
the  full-grown  orang-outang  are  at  least  as  large  as  thuse 
of  the  lion,  and  are  most  formidable  weapons.  Unfortu- 
nately we  know  but  little  of  the  manners  of  these  animals 
in  their  adult  state ; but  this  circumstance  gives  us  strong 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  extreme  gentleness  and  placidity 
observed  in  the  young  individuals  usually  brought  into 
Europe  do  not  always  continue  to  characterize  them  in  their 
native  climates,  but  that  their  disposition  alters  in  proportion 
to  the  development  of  their  muscular  force,  and  that  m their 
adult  state  t^y  are  as  formidable  and  nnsebievout  as  tiie 
baboons  themselves.  In  all  other  respects  their  anatomical 
structure  so  closely  resembles  that  of  man,  that  it  is  only  of 
late  years,  and  ^rom  such  trifling  discrepancies  as  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  a small  intermaxillary  bone, 
of  a very  small  perforation  in  the  vertebra  of  the  os  sacrum, 
&a,  that  anatomists  have  ascertained  that  the  dissections  of 
Galen  were  performed  not  upon  the  human  subject,  but 
upon  the  magot.  or.  at  it  ia  usually  called,  the  Barbary 
ape ; so  perfectly  conformable  are  bis  descriptions  to  the 
structure  of  the  human  frame. 

The  characters  and  habits  of  the  apes  present  differences 
which  will  be  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  several  species. 
As  for,  however,  as  their  general  manners  have  been  ob 
served,  they  appear  to  be  of  a grave  and  gentle  disposition, 
totally  hree  from  that  petulance  and  mis^ievous  curiosity 
which  so  strongly  characterize  the  monkeys,  properly  so 
called,  very  affectionate  towards  those  who  treat  them  kindly, 
solemn  and  deliberate  in  all  their  actions,  extremely  cir- 
cumspect and  intelligent,  seldom  moved  to  violent  passion, 
but  pMvish  and  fretfol  when  crossed  or  disappointeo.  They 
never  walk  on  two  legs  except  when  they  have  occasion  tc 
use  the  fore-bands  in  carrying  something.  Nearly,  or  alto- 
gether deprived  of  callosities,  they  do  not  repose  in  the 
manner  oi  ordinary  monkeys,  on  their  bams,  out  stretch 
themselves  on  their  sides,  like  human  beings,  and  support 
their  heads  upon  their  hands,  or  by  some  other  means  sup- 
ply the  use  of  a pillow. 

A remarkable  singularity  in  the  organic  structure  of  cer- 
tain species  of  i^s  has  been  observed  by  8ir  Stamfonl 
Ralflcs  and  M.  Duvaucclle,  to  whose  researches  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  port  ol 
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<mr  koowlec)^  the  gibbont,  or  that  section  of  the 

genua  which  appmaches  the  lower  tribes  of  monkeys  by  the 
possession  of  rudimentarv  rallositiea.  It  consists  in  the 
connexion  of  the  index  and  middle  Ungers  of  the  hind  hands, 
which  are  united  as  fur  as  the  last  or  nail  joint,  and  arc, 
consequently,  incapable  of  separate  or  individual  motion. 
Tlie  species  in  which  this  singularity  was  first  observed  has 
even  been  named  by  Sir  Stamford  KatHes  Simia  syndac’ 
/y/a.  from  this  circumstance ; but  if  the  obsor>utjons  of 
M.  Duvauccllc  arc  to  be  relied  on.  it  would  ap(H‘ar,  that  the 
conformation  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  species.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  that  naturalist,  that  the  females  of  most, 
if  not  of  all  the  gibbons,  partake  of  the  same  structure, 
whilst  it  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  mulo  of  the  Simia  xtjn- 
dactyUi  alone.  Now  it  must  bo  obser\ed  with  regard  lu 
this  opinion,  which  certainly  does  not  appear  to  he  well- 
found^,  that  besides  the  physical  improbability  of  the 
males  and  females  of  the  same  species  differing  in  so  tm* 
portant  a point  of  tlieir  organic  structure,  a difference  of 
which  there  is  no  other  known  instance  throuj^houl  the  en- 
tire class  of  mammals,  M.  Duvaucelle's  opinion  am  mnts, 
after  all.  to  a mere  conjecture,  since  he  infers  the  identity  of 
the  species  to  which  he  attributes  this  sexual  difference,  only 
from  the  circumstance  of  having  procured  his  specimens  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  neigh^urho'id  of  one  anothcr. 
The  female  of  the  Simia  lar,  described  by  the  accurate 
Daubenton,  and  supposed  by  MM.  Duvauccllc  and  Fa‘de> 
rick  Cuvier  to  be  the  same  as  the  uunko  of  the  former  natu- 
ralist, wa.s  certainly  devoid  of  this  character,  expressly  as- 
signed to  the  female  minko,  and  diffoml  in  many  other 
respects,  os  will  ap|iear  in  the  s<>4|uel.  If.  therefore,  no 
admit  on  the  one  hand,  that  M.  Duvaucelle's  ohscr\’ations 
establish  the  existence  of  this  organic  singularity  in  other 
species  hesidcs  the  Simia  tymtartyhi,  it  appears  probable 
on  the  other  hand,  that  this  genifeinun  was  lc<l  into  error 
in  attributing  it  to  the  females  only,  from  having  too  hastily 
oonsidcred  o.s  sexual  differences  merely,  distinctions  which 
are  in  reality  the  characters  of  different  species.  Tlii.s  view 
strips  tlie  case  of  its  most  serious  difficulties ; for,  os  far  as 
the  mere  union  of  the  fingers  is  concerned,  though  it  Ls 
certainly  a remarkable  circumstance  in  (he  orgaiiixation  of 
animals  so  high  in  the  scale  of  existence  as  the  apes,  that 
modification  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  these  animaJs.  The 
greater  number  of  the  marsupial  quadrupeds  of  New  Hol- 
land, the  kangaroos,  pottoroos,  koalas,  phalangers,  petau- 
rists,  pcrameles,  and  phascolomes,  poasess  the  same  forma- 
tion. and  it  is  well  known  that  (he  entire  order  of  incessores 
or  perching  birds  arc  principally  (hstinguiabed  by  the  same 
character.  In  no  known  instance,  however,  has  it  ever  been 
obserxed  to  mark  a sexual  distinction. 

1.  The  Chimpanzie  (P. /ro"/or/y/cs,  Linn.)  is  that  spe- 
cies of  ape  usually  placed  next  to  man  in  the  scale  of  ani- 
mal existence ; though  Baron  Cuvier  has  contested  its  right 
to  occupy  this  rank  in  favour  of  the  orang-outang.  M.  Cu- 
vier s preference  of  the  latter  species  arises  simply  from  the 
greater  development  of  the  region  of  the  brain,  and  the 
comparative  height  of  the  forehead,  as  exhibited  in  the  very 
young  individuals  usually  brought  to  this  country  ; but  it  is 
to  be  obsened,  that  these  marks  of  superior  incmal  powers 
are  completely  oblitcrateil  in  the  adult  animal : and  that,  in 
other  respects,  both  the  organic  structure  and  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  chim)>anz^e  appear  to  be  of  a higher  order 
than  tnosc  of  the  orang-outang.  I'he  African  spei-ius,  for 
instance,  has  nearly  the  same  proportion  between  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  extremities  that  is  exhibiteil  in  luaiikind; 
nor  has  it  thu  deformed  neck  and  high  shoulders  of  iu 
Indian  congener.  These  circumstances  probably  produce 
a greater  facility  of  walking  upright,  os  this  s|>eries  is  com- 
monly reported  to  do,  and  which  is  greatly  impeded,  by  the 
long  and  disproportionate  arms  of  the  orang-outang.  But 
no  adult  ^eeiroensof  these  animals  have  ever  been  brought 
alive  to  Europe ; they  are  very  seldom  met  with  even  iu 
their  native  forests ; and  wu  are  not  aware  that  the  full 
grown  chimpanzee  exists  in  any  muaeum.  Our  informa- 
tion is,  consequently,  derive*]  either  from  the  ob.<>ervation  of 
* ery  young  specimens,  or  from  the  reports  of  travellers  often 
detailed  at  second  hand,  and.  therefore,  to  be  admitted  lutli 
caution. 

The  bead  of  the  chimpanzee,  even  in  the  young  indi>  idual, 
is  tIatleiiLil  uliovi',  with  a retiring  firehea*!  uml  a prominent 
bony  ridge  or  crest  over  the  vyelirowj,.  In  ihi!*  re>|KTl  it  i>. 
certaiiil)  inferior  to  the  )ouug  orung-uutuig,  which  ex]iibil> 
a remarkable  ele>aliou  of  foroheau,  and  a rotundity  of  the 
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cranium  much  greater  than  even  in  the  human  infant,  but 
its  mental  capacity  does  not  corroNpond  with  these  external 
appearances,  and  the  great  development  of  the  face  and 
muzzle  degrade  it  to  a close  approximation  with  the  lower 
animals.  The  face  of  the  chimpanzee,  on  the  contrary,  is 
nor  relatively  more  prolonged,  in  proportion  to  the  caparity 
of  the  cranium,  than  that  of  the  human  subject ; the  propor- 
tions of  its  different  parts  al^o  mure  closely  assimilate  it  to 
the  human  face,  ami  ih<‘  mouth,  even  in  the  adult  animal, 
apiiears  to  want  the  enormous  ranme  tc>eth  which  charac- 
terize the  Indian  species.  The  mouth  itself  is  wide,  the  ears 
remarkably  large,  the  nose  Mat.  and  the  arms  and  legs  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  in  man ; the  fore-fingers  not 
uite  touching  the  knees  when  the  animal  stands  upright, 
n the  orang  outang  they  nearly  touch  the  ground,  in 
similar  cirrurastanres,  and  the  cars  of  the  latter  species  are 
remarkable  fur  their  very  small  size  and  deform^  appear- 
ance. Tho  body  of  the  chimpanzee  is  covered  with  long, 
coarse,  black  hair,  thickest  «>n  the  head,  shoulders,  aM 
bark,  but  thinly  furnished  on  the  brea.st  and  helly ; the  face 
is  of  a dark  brown  colour,  and,  like  the  ears,  naked:  the 
checks,  however,  are  ruinislicd  with  long  black  whUkera- 
Finally,  the  hair  on  the  fure-arro^  is  lung  and  directed  back 
towunU  the  elbows,  meeting  that  of  (he  arms  which  is 
directed  doanMartls  in  (he  usual  manner,  and  formiug  a 
small  riifT  alxiut  the  joint. 

.African  tra\el1crs  assure  us  that  (he  adult  chimpani^ 
attains  the  ordinary  stature  of  man,  and  is  endowed  with 
a degree  of  intelligence  much  superior  to  other  quadru- 
imina.  It  inhabits  the  countries  from  Sierra  Lrane  to 
the  southern  confines  of  .Angola,  perhaps  even  from  tho 
Gambia  to  Cape  Negro.  Cliimpanzie  is  said  to  be  its 
name  about  Sierra  Leone,  but  farther  south  it  U called 
smitten  uiid  pongo,  according  to  Battel  and  Bosnian.  Buf- 
foil  and  bis  copiers  have  strangely  confounded  the 
habiis.  and  even  the  exiernal  form  and  description  of  tho 
mandril,  a large  species  ef  baboon  inhabiting  the  same 
countries,  and  called  mandril,  barris.  &c.,  by  the  natives, 
with  lliu.oi' of  the  cliiiiip«itiz*'e  It  of  importance  to  livar 
ihi.'t  4-ircuii»luucc  ill  iiiiml.  m reiuling  f-uiniuon  works  uu 
natural  hi.-)torY,  u»  n>>lhitig  us  more  nroiluetive  of  error  that, 
the  ronlu»ion  tlius  intrody«  ed  into  llie  historv  of  iudiviotini 
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•peciet,  bv  forroin;;  a purely  flrlitious  being,  out  of  two  or 
more  reatljr  natural  animal*.  Linnoeus  upon  thi«,  as  on  all 
other  subjects,  judged  with  greater  accuracy  than  BulTun  ; 
yet  the  great  authw  of  the  Sy$tema  A'a^«r«,  with  alt  the 
profound  knowledge,  acuteneas,  and  calm  unbiassed  spirit  of 
inquiry  by  which  he  was  so  eminently  distinguishea,  long 
hesitated  whether  to  consider  the  chimpans^  as  a second 
species  of  the  genus  Aomo.  or  the  ftrst  among  the  apes.  It 
was  only*  indc^.  in  his  last  edition  that  linnmus  finally 
adopted  too  latter  opinion,  and  learned  to  consider  this 
extraordinary  animal  as  generically  distinct  from  man 
himself.  That  the  stories  of  the  pygmies,  ernocephali.  and 
other  strange  and  deformed  people,  supposeil  by  the  antients 
to  inhabit  difforvnt  parts  of  Africa,  arose  from  vague  reports 
of  different  species  of  apes  and  monkeys,  appears  to  bo  highly 
probable ; but  tlio  term  troglodvtes,  wliich  some  authors  have 
supposed  U>  refer  to  the  animal  at  present  under  considera> 
tioD,  denoted  in  reality  a race  of  barbarians,  as  is  well  known 
to  those  who  interest  thoroaeh'es  in  antient  geography.  [See 
TROOLODVr.*.] 

All  travellers  agree  in  assuring  us,  that,  in  a state  of  na- 
turc,  the  adult  chiinpanxo^s  live  in  society  in  the  woods, 
•here  they  construct  huts  to  protect  themselves  against 
l»ie  sun  and  the  tropical  rains,  by  intertwining  the  loaves  ' 
and  brandies  of  trees ; that  they  walk  upright,  arm  them- 
selves with  clubs,  and  unite  to  defend  tnemselTes  apainst 
the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  compelling  the  elephant  himself 
to  abandon  the  districts  in  which  they  reside.  It  is  dan- 
gerous for  men  to  enter  these  foresu,  unless  in  eumpaniss 
an<l  well  armcil ; women,  in  particular,  are  oi\en  said  to  lie 
carried  away  by  these  animaU,  and  one  negress  is  reported  to 
have  lived  among  them  fur  the  space  of  three  years,  during 
which  time  they  troated  her  with  uniform  kindness,  but 
always  pre%'enled  any  attampt  on  her  part  to  oKape.  When 
tlie  negroes  leave  a fire  in  the  woods,  it  is  said  that  Iho 
chimpanzees  will  gather  round  and  warm  themselves  at  the 
bhue.  but  they  have  not  sutficient  intelligence  to  keep  it 
alive  by  fresh  supplies  of  fbel. 

The  chimpanzm  generally  brought  to  Europe,  and  whose 
manners  have  been  observed  by  naturalists,  were  all  of  im- 
mature age.  A specimen  exhibited  Some  years  ago  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  Piocadilly,  in  company  wiih  a young  orang- 
outang of  about  the  same  age,  afibrde<l  a very  favourable 
opportunity  for  comparing  the  form  and  habits  of  these  two 
animals.  The  dnmpanzTO,  though  in  a declining  state  of 
beoilli,  amVrenderc<l  peevish  and  irritable  by  bodily  suffer- 
ing. e\liibite<l  much  superior  marks  of  intelligence  to  his 
cnmpankm;  he  was  active,  quick,  and  observant  of  every- 
thing tl.at  passe<l  around  him  ; no  new  visiter  entered  the 
apartment  in  which  he  was  kept,  and  no  old  one  left  it, 
without  attracting  his  attention.  The  orang-outang,  on  the 
contrary,  exhibit^  a melancholy  and  a disregard  of  passing 
occurrences  almost  amounting  to  apathy ; and  though  in 
the  enjoyment  of  better  health,  was  evidently  much  inferior 
to  her  companion  in  quickness  and  obsenation.  On  one 
occasion,  when  these  animals  were  dining  off  potatoes  and 
boile<1  chicken,  and  surroundeil  as  usual  with  a large  party 
of  visiters,  the  orang-outang  allowed  her  plate  to  be  taken 
away,  without  exhibiting  the  least  apparent  concern : not  so, 
however,  the  chimpanx6o;  we  took  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
tunity, whilst  his  head  was  turned  to  observe  a person 
coming  in,  tn  accroto  his  plate  also : fur  a fbw  seconds  he 
looketl  round  to  sec  what  hod  become  of  it,  but  not  finding 
it,  began  to  pout  and  fret  exactly  like  a spoiled  child,  and 
perceiving  a young  lady,  who  happened  to  m standing  near 
him  laughing,  or,  perhaps,  suspecting  her  to  be  the  delin- 
quent, he  tivw  at  her  in  the  greatest  rage,  and  would 
have  probably  bitten  her  had  she  not  TOt  beyond  his  reach. 
Upon  having  his  plate  restored,  he  took  care  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  the  joke  by  holding  it  firmly  with  one  hand, 
while  he  fed  himself  with  the  other. 

2.  The  Oran^-Oulariic  {H.  Sotyrus,  Lin.),  the  meet  cele- 
brated of  all  the  apes,  it  a native  of  the  most  remote 
and  unfrequented  forests  in  the  interior  of  Borneo,  Java, 
and  Sumatra : porhapa  also  of  tho  southern  provinces  of 
China  and  tlie  Malavan  Peninsula,  but  the  authorities  upon 
which  these  latter  habiiats  rest,  are  by  no  means  unques- 
tionable. Though  exhibiting  in  early  youth  a rotunditv  of 
the  cranium  and  a height  of  forehead  altogether  pccuiiar, 
and  accompanied,  at  tlie  same  time,  with  a gentleness  of 
disposition  and  gravity  of  manners  which  contrast  strongly 
witix  tbe  petulant  and  irascible  temper  of  the  lower  orders 
qitsdnuBaanout  mamnuls,  the  onmg-ontang  in  its  adult  stats 
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is  even  remarkable  for  the  flatness  of  it!  retiring  rorehead, 
the  great  development  of  the  superorbital  ai^  occipital 
crests,  the  prominence  of  its  jaws,  (he  remarkable  size  of 
its  canine  teeth,  and  the  whole  fonn  of  the  skull,  which  from 
the  globular  shape  of  the  human  head,  as  it  appears  in  the 
young  tporiroan,  assumes  all  the  forms  and  characters  be- 
longing to  that  of  a large  camiv*orous  animal.  Tbe  extra- 
ordinary contrasts  thus  presented  in  the  form  of  (he  skull,  at 
different  epochs  of  the  same  animal’s  life,  were  long  consi- 
dered as  the  characters  of  distinct  species ; nor  was  it  till  in- 
termediate forms  were  obtained,  exhibiting  in  some  degree 
the  peculiarities  of  both  extremes,  that  they  were  finally  re- 
cognised as  distinguishing  different  periods  of  growth  only. 

These  characters  of  the  adult  animal,  as  well  a*  the  aiv- 
proportionate  length  of  the  arms,  the  short,  thick  neck,  de- 
formed by  two  larm  membranous  sacks,  which  give  a pecu- 
liarly shrill  and  hollow  tone  to  the  animal's  voice,  and  other 
details  of  its  general  organization,  debase  the  orang-outang 
in  the  scale  of  existence  when  compared  with  the  chimpanzee. 
The  great  length  of  the  arms  is  certainly  the  mo$t  striking 
peculiarity  about  this  animal,  more  particularly  when  com- 
pared with  the  shortness  of  the  bo«ly  and  legs : when  standing 
perfectly  upright,  the  fingers  can  almost  touch  the  ground, 
and  hence  it  arises  that  the  biped  station  is  by  no  means  so 
convenient  for  this  species  as  for  the  chimpanzee.  It  is 
seldom,  therefore,  thst  the  orsng-outang  attempts  to  walk 
on  the  hind  feet  alone : but  when  it  does,  the  hands  are  in- 
variably employed  for  the  pvirposo  of  steadying  its  tottering 
equilibrium,  touching  the  ground  lightly  on  each  side  as  it 
proceeds,  and  by  this  roesns  recovering  the  lost  balance  of 
the  bo<ly.  IJke  the  chimpanzee,  this  species  is  destitute  of 
callosities ; the  muzzle  is  eonsiderablr  prolonged,  the  mouth 
large  and  ill-formed,  the  lips  thin  aoa  protubmnt,  the  chin 
almost  wanting,  the  ears  remarkably  small,  and  the  nose 
so  flat  as  to  be  recognised  only  by  the  nostrils.  Tlie  Ikce, 
ears,  and  hands  are  naked,  and  of  a reddish  brick  colour ; 
the  fore  parts  of  tlie  body  also  are  but  thinly  covered  with 
hair;  but  the  head,  slioulders.  back,  and  extremities  ire  very 
thickly  clothed  with  long  hair  cf  a dark  vinous  red  colour, 
direct^  forwards  on  the  crown  of  the  bead,  and  upwarda 
towards  the  elbows,  on  the  fore  arms.  The  nails  of  the  hind 
thumbs  are  eometiinet  wanting  in  young  individuals  of  thia 
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spocies.  but  iho  character  u by  no  means  general,  much 
less  universal,  nor  is  it  a specific  distinction,  os  some  writers 
would  have  us  belie>e. 

The  relations  which  Europeans  have  maintained  with 
India,  ever  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  have 
afforded  frequent  opportunities  for  observing  this  animal, 
and  many  young  specimens  have  been  at  different  tiroes  in- 
troduced into  England.  Holland,  France,  and  Portuj^l.  In 
youth  it  is  principally  remarkable  for  its  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate disposition,  but  the  cold  and  moist  character  of  our 
northern  climates  always  prevents  the  development  of  its 
faculties,  and  terminates  its  life  in  a very  few  months.  The 
following  account  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  a specunen, 
observed  by  Dr.  Clarke  Abel  in  Java,  exhibits  the  animal 
in  more  favourable,  because  more  natural,  circumstances. 

* Whilst  in  Java,'  says  Dr.  Abel,  ‘he  lodge<l  in  a lai^e 
tamarind  tree  near  my  dwelling,  and  formed  a bed  by  in- 
tertwining tlie  small  branches  and  covering  them  with 
leaves.  Earing  the  day,  he  would  lie  with  his  head  projecting 
beyond  his  nest,  watching  whoever  might  pass  under,  and 
when  he  saw  any  one  with  fruit,  would  descend  to  obtain  a 
share  of  it.  He  always  retired  for  the  night  at  sun-set,  or 
sooner  if  he  had  been  well  fed ; and  rose  with  the  sun  and 
visited  those  from  whom  he  habitually  received  food.  On 
board  ship  he  commonly  slept  at  the  mast-head,  after 
wrapping  himself  up  in  a sail.  Sometimes  I pre-occupied 
bis  b^,  and  teased  him  by  refusing  to  give  it  up.  On  these 
occasions,  he  would  endeavour  to  pull  the  sail  from  under 
me,  or  force  roe  to  quit  it.  and  would  not  rest  till  I had  re- 
signed it.  If  all  the  sails  happened  to  be  set,  he  would  hunt 
a£jut  for  some  other  covering,  and  either  steal  one  of  the 
sailors'  Jackets,  or  empty  a hammock  of  its  blankets.  His 
favourite  amusement  in  Java  was  in  swinging  from  tlie 
branches  of  trees,  or  climbing  over  the  roofs  of  houses ; on 
board,  in  hanging  by  the  ropes,  or  romping  with  the  boys  of 
the  ship.  He  would  entice  them  to  play  by  striking  them 
with  his  hand  as  they  passed,  and  then  bounding  from  them, 
but  allowing  them  to  overtake  biro  and  engage  in  a mock 
scuffle.  Of  some  small  monkeys  on  board  he  took  little 
notice  whilst  under  the  obser^'ation  of  the  persons  of  the 
ship.  Once,  indeed,  be  openly  attempted  to  throw  a small 
cage  containing  three  of  them  overboard ; but  I bad  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  not  so  indifferent  to  their  society 
when  free  from  observation.  On  one  occasion  1 observed 
him,  lying  on  bis  back,  partially  covered  with  a sail,  con- 
templating with  great  pavity  the  gambols  of  a young 
monkey  a^ich  was  bounuing  over  him : at  length,  he  caught 
him  by  the  tail  and  tried  to  envelope  him  in  bis  covering. 
The  monkey  seemed  to  dislike  the  confinoroent,  and  broke 
from  him,  but  again  renewed  its  gambols,  and  though  fre- 
Qucntly  caught,  always  escaped.  The  intercourse,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  be  that  of  equals,  for  the  orang-outang  never 
condescended  to  romp  with  the  monkeys  as  he  did  with  the 
hoys  of  the  ship.  Yet  the  monkeys  had  evidently  a great 
predilection  for  his  company,  for  whenever  they  broke  loose, 
thev  took  their  way  to  his  resting-place. 

‘^ut  though  so  gentle  when  not  exceedingly  irritated 
the  orang-outang  could  be  excited  to  violent  rage,  and  on 
one  or  two  occasions  committed  an  act  which,  in  a rational 
being,  would  have  been  called  the  threatening  of  suicide. 
If  repeatedly  refused  an  orange  when  he  attempted  to  take 
it,  he  would  shriek  violently,  and  swing  furiously  about  the 
ropes,  then  return  and  endeavour  to  obtain  it ; if  again  re- 
fused, he  would  roll  for  some  time  like  an  angry  child  upon 
the  deck,  uttering  the  most  piercing  screams,  and  then, 
suddenly  starting  up,  rush  furiously  over  the  side  of  the 
ship  and  disappear.  On  first  witnessing  this  act,  we  thought 
that  ho  bod  thrown  himself  into  the  sea;  but,  on  searching, 
found  him  concealed  under  the  chains.' 

It  ia  very  seldom  that  the  adult  orang-outang  has  come 
under  the  observation  of  Europeans.  interesting  paper, 
relative  to  the  capture  of  an  individual  seven  feet  high, 
likewise  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Clsrke  Abel,  is  contained  in 
the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Atiaiic  R«$ettrcJut.  This  animal 
was  discovered  by  the  company  of  a merchant  ship,  at  a 
place  called  Ramboon,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Sumatra, 
on  a spot  where  there  wore  but  few  trees  or  much  cultivated 
ground.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  come  from  a distance, 
for  his  legs  were  covered  with  mud  up  to  the  knees,  and  the 
natives  were  unacquainted  with  him.  On  the  approach  of 
the  boat's  crew,  be  came  down  from  the  tree  in  which  be 
was  discovered,  and  made  for  a clump  at  some  distance,  ex- 
hibiting, as  ha  moved,  the  appearance  of  a tall  man-like 


figure,  covered  with  shining  brown  hair,  walking  erect  «ii 
s waddling  gait,  but  sometiuieK  aocelerating  his  modoavn 
his  bands,  and  occasionally  impelling  himself  forwd  k 
the  bough  of  a tree.  HU  motion  on  the  ground  vu  en- 
dently  not  his  natural  mode  of  pn>gression,  for  eTcn  vUi 
assisted  by  his  hands  or  a stick  it  was  alow  and  vadUttisf 
it  was  necessary  to  sec  him  amongst  the  trees  to  w>hbi:| 
his  strength  and  agility.  ‘On  being  driven  to  a loa. 
dump,'  says  Dr.  Abel,  ‘ l«e  gained  by  one  spring  a very  Ub 
branch,  and  bounded  from  one  branch  to  another  vnb  & 
swiftness  of  a common  monkey,  his  progress  being  ts  npri 
as  that  of  a swift  horse.  After  receiving  five  balls,  h»  a- 
brtions  relaxed,  and  reclining  exhaust^  against  a btsud. 
he  vomited  a quantity  of  blood.  The  ammunition  of 
hunters  being  by  this  time  exhausted,  they  were  oblUd  s 
fell  tlie  tree  in  order  to  obtain  him,  but  what  was  tbeir  » 
prise,  to  see  him,  as  the  tree  was  falling,  effect  his  prfmik 
another,  with  seemingly  undiminished  vigour ! lu  fset  dti 
were  compelled  to  cut  down  all  the  trees  before  they  mi 
force  him  to  combat  his  enemies  on  the  ground,  aoi  tUt 
finally  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  nearly  in  a dying  Uio. 
he  seised  a spear  made  of  a supple  wood,  which  would  bin 
withstood  the  strength  of  the  stoutest  man,  and  broke  it  lib 
a reed.  It  was  slated  by  those  who  aided  in  his  death,  ti« 
the  human-like  expression  of  his  countenance,  sod  h 
piteous  manner  of  placing  liis  hands  over  his  wooadNda 
tressed  their  feelings  so  as  almost  to  make  them  aoeita 
the  nature  of  the  act  they  were  committing.  He  was  wus 
feet  high,  with  a broad  expanded  chest,  and  narrow  *ui 
His  chin  was  fringed  with  a beard  that  curled  oettli  m 
each  side,  and  formed  an  ornamental  rather  than  a fngkti 
appendage  to  his  visage.  His  arms  were  long  even 
portion  to  bis  height,  but  his  legs  were  much  shorter,  lyw 
the  whole,*  adds  his  biographer,  * he  was  a wonderful  bm 
to  behold,  and  there  was  more  about  him  to  excite  sxotfe 
ment  than  fear.  His  hair  was  smooth  and  glossy,  unI  it 
whole  appearance  showed  him  to  be  in  the  full  vigosrd 
youth  and  strength.' 


[Dwaiamaaf.] 


3.  The  Staman^  ( P.  tyndactyiu*.  Raffles)  is  sn 
species  of  ape  discovert  in  Sumatra  by  the 
itoarcfaes  of  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  tbe 
naturalists,  Diard  and  Duvaucelle.  It  is  the 
subdivision  of  gibbons,  or  apes  distinguished  by  ibr 
sion  of  small  rudimentary  callosities,  and  in  thi* 
well  as  in  its  intellectual  acquireroenta,  is  «"****^ 
inferior  in  the  scale  of  natural  beings  to  the 
and  orang-outang.  Its  skull  is  small  and  depn-’**’’ 
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iiAkad  uid  bteek,  & few  red  htin  only  marking  the 
forehead  and  chin  ; the  eyes  deeply  sunk  under  large  pro- 
jecting brows;  the  note  broad  and  flat,  with  wide  open 
noetriJs : the  mouth  opens  almost  to  the  articulation  of  the 
■aws ; the  cheeks  are  sunk  under  high  cheek-bones,  and 
the  chin  almost  rudimentary.  The  hair  over  the  whole 
body  is  extremely  thick,  long,  and  of  a glossy  black  colour, 
much  closer  on  the  shoulders,  back,  and  Uut^.  than  on  the 
belly,  which,  particularly  in  the  females,  is  nearly  naked. 
The  scrotum  of  the  males,  also,  U furnished  with  a tuft  uf 
very  long  straight  hair,  which  descends  to  the  knee,  and 
readily  msttn^shes  this  sex  from  tlie  females,  which,  on 
the  other  hao^  are  easily  recognised  by  their  naked  breasts 
and  bellies,  arid  prominent  mammm  terminated  by  large 
nipplea.  The  ears  are  entirely  concealed  by  the  hair  of  the 
head  ; they  are  naked,  and.  like  all  the  other  naked  parts, 
of  a deep  black  colour.  Beneath  the  chin  there  is  a large 
bare  tack,  of  a lax  and  oily  appearance,  which  is  distend^ 
with  air  when  the  animal  cries,  and  in  that  state  resembles 
an  enormous  mtre.  It  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
already  described  in  the  orang-outang,  and  undoubtedly 
assists  in  swelling  the  volume  of  the  voice,  and  producing 
those  astounding  cries,  which,  according  to  M.  Duvauoelle's 
account,  may  be  beard  at  the  distance  of  several  miles. 

Nor  is  this  the  onlyjraint  in  which  these  two  species  re- 
semble one  another.  The  siamang,  like  the  orang-outang, 
has  the  hair  of  the  head  directed  forwards  so  as  to  »ade  the 
forehead,  as  in  the  human  species,  and  that  of  the  fore-arm 
directed  upwards  towards  the  elbow ; where,  encountering 
the  hair  of  the  humerus,  which  grows  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tioo,  it  forms  a prominent  ruff.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
part  of  the  organixation  of  this  species,  coniists  in  the  union 
of  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  posterior  extremities, 
from  which  it  derives  its  specific  appellation  of  tyndat.tylut, 
and  which,  being  connected  together  as  far  as  the  nail-joint, 
are  altogether  dMtitute  of  separate  or  individual  motion. 

The  habits  and  character  of  the  siamang  are  so  vividly 
painted  by  M.  Duvaucelle.  from  obsenations  made  upon 
thi<(  animal  to  his  native  forests  of  Sumatra,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  translate  his  account  as  communicated  in  a 
letter  to  M.  F.  Cuvier.  ‘ This  species,'  says  M.  Duvaucelle, 
* is  very  common  in  our  forests  (those,  namely,  in  the 
neighbwhood  of  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra),  and  1 have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  oWning  it  as  well  in  its  wild 
state,  as  in  bondage.  The  siamangs  generally  assemble  in 
numerous  troops,  conducted,  it  is  said,  by  a chief,  whom  the 
Malays  believe  to  be  invulnerable,  probably  because  he  is 
more  agile,  powerful,  and  difficult  to  attain  than  the  rest 
Thus  united,  they  salute  tlie  rising  and  the  setting  sun  with 
the  roost  terrific  cnes,  which  may  be  heard  at  tlie  distance 
of  many  miles,  and  which,  when  near,  stun,  when  they  do 
not  frighteu : this  is  the  morning  call  of  the  mountain 
Malays,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  are  unaccus- 
tomea  to  it  it  is  a most  in.HUpportable  annoyance.  By  way 
of  compensation,  they  keep  a profound  silence  during  the 
day.  unless  when  interrupted  in  their  repose  or  their  sleep. 
These  animals  are  slow  and  heav7  in  their  gait ; they  want 
confidence  when  they  climb,  and  agility  when  they  leap,  so 
that  they  may  be  easily  caught  when  they  can  be  surpnsed. 
But  nature,  in  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  readily 
escaping  danger,  has  endowed  them  with  a vigilance  which 
rarely  fails  them ; and  if  they  hear  a noise  which  is  un- 
known to  them,  even  at  the  distance  of  a mile,  fright  seizes 
them,  and  they  immediately  take  flight  When  surprised 
on  the  ground,  however,  they  may  be  captured  without 
resistance,  either  overwhelmetl  with  fear,  or  conscious  of 
their  weakness  and  the  impossibility  of  escaping.  At 
first,  indeed,  they  endeavour  to  avoia  their  pursuers  by 
dight  and  it  is  then  that  their  mal-address  in  this  exercise 
becomes  most  apparent  Their  body,  too  tall  and  heavy  for 
tlieir  short  slender  thighs,  inclines  forward,  and  availing 
themselves  of  their  long  arms  as  crutches,  they  thus  ad- 
vance by  jerks,  which  resemble  the  hobbling  of  a lame  roan, 
whom  fear  compels  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort 

* However  numerous  the  troop  may  be.  if  one  is  wounded 
it  is  immediately  abandoned  by  the  rest  unless  indeed  it 
happen  to  be  a youug  one ; then  the  rooiher,  who  either 
carries  it  or  follows  close  behind,  stops,  falls  with  it.  and 
uttering  the  most  frightful  cries,  precipitates  herself  upon 
the  common  enemy  with  open  mouth  and  arms  extended. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  tliese  animals  are  not  made  for  com- 
bat; they  neither  know  how  to  deal  nor  to  shun  a blow. 
Nor  is  their  maternal  affection  displayed  only  in  moments 


of  danger : the  care  which  the  females  bestow  upon  their 
offspring  is  so  tender,  and  even  refined,  that  one  would  be 
almost  tempted  to  attribute  the  sentiment  to  a rational 
rather  than  on  instinctiie  process.  It  is  a curious  and  in- 
teresting spectacle,  which  a little  precaution  has  sometimes 
enabled  me  to  witness,  to  see  these  females  carry  their  \uung 
to  the  river,  wash  their  faces  in  spue  of  their  outcries,  wipe 
and  dry  them,  and  altogether  bestow  upon  their  cleanliness, 
a time  and  attention  that,  in  man)  cases,  tlie  children  of 
our  own  species  might  well  envy.  The  Malavs  related  a 
fact  to  me,  which  1 doubted  at  first,  but  which  1 belieie  to 
bo  in  a great  measure  confirmed  by  my  own  subsequent 
observations : it  is,  that  the  young  siamangs,  whibt  yet  too 
weak  to  go  alone,  are  always  carried  by  individuab  of  their 
own  sex,  by  their  fathers  if  they  arc  males,  and  by  their 
mothers  if  females.  1 have  also  been  assured  that  these 
animals  frequently  become  the  prey  of  the  tiger,  from  the 
same  specieii  of  fascination  which  serpents  are  related  to 
exercise  over  birds,  squirrels,  and  other  small  animals. 

* Servitude,  however  long,  seems  to  have  no  effect  in 
modifying  the  characteristic  defects  of  this  ape,  bis  stupidity, 
bis  sluggishness,  and  his  awkwardness.  It  is  true,  that  a 
few  days  sutfice  to  make  him  as  gentle  and  contented,  os  he 
was  before  wild  and  distrustful:  but,  constitutionally  timid, 
he  nei’er  acquires  the  familiarity  of  other  apes,  and  exen  his 
submission  appears  to  be  rather  the  result  uf  extreme  apathy, 
than  uf  any  uegree  of  confidence  or  affection.  He  is  alniust 
equally  insensible  to  good  or  bad  treatment ; gratitude  and 
revenj^  are  sentiments  equally  strange  to  him.  All  bis 
senses  are  dull  and  imperfect ; if  he  regards  an  object,  it  is 
manifestly  without  any  intention — if  he  touches  it,  it  is  in- 
voluntarily. In  a wood,  tlie  siamang  exhibits  an  absence  of 
all  intellectual  faculty;  and  if  animals  were  to  be  classed 
accoi'ding  to  their  mental  capacities,  he  would  certainly 
occupy  a very  inferior  station.  Most  commonly  squatteil 
on  bis  hams,  with  his  long  arms  twined  round  nim,  and  hk 
head  concealed  between  his  legs,  a position  which  he  also 
occupies  whilst  sleeping,  he  is  seldom  roused  from  his 
lethargy,  nor  does  he  break  silence,  unless  at  intervals  to 
utter  a disagreeable  cry,  which  in  sound  approaches  to  that 
of  a turkey-cock,  but  which  appears  to  ba  expressive  of  no 
sentiment,  nor  to  declare  any  want,  and  which  in  reality 
expresses  nothing : hunger  itself  is  insufficient  to  excite,  or 
divest  him  of  his  natural  lethargy ; he  takes  his  foud  >x  itb 
indifference,  carries  it  to  his  mouth  without  avidity,  and  sees 
himself  deprived  of  it  without  testify  ing  either  surprise  or 
resentment.' 

4.  The  WtMtteou  (P.  agi'/i'«,  F.  Cuv.)  has  a bluish-black 
face,  slightly  tinged  with  brown  in  the  female : the  eyes 
are  approximated,  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  head,  owing  to 
the  prominent  brows  which  surmount  them ; there  is  scarcely 
any  forehead ; the  nose  is  not  idtogcther  so  flat  as  in  the 
siamang,  and  the  nostrils  open  by  large  lateral  slits;  the 
chin  it  provided  with  a few  hairs  by  way  ofbcanl,  and  the 
ears  are  almost  concealed  by  long  white  whiskers,  whirh, 
uniting  into  a narrow  band,  cross  tho  forehead  immexliately 
over  the  eyebrows.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a precise  idea  of 
the  colours  of  this  animal,  particularly  as  they  are  liable  to 
considerable  variation  on  oceount  of  age  and  sex.  The  fur 
itself  is  of  a softer  and  more  woolly  quality  than  in  the  other 
species:  it  is  of  a very  dark  brown  colour  on  the  head, 
breast,  belly,  and  inner  surface  of  the  arras  and  thighs,  U*- 
comes  insensibly  lighter  on  tlie  neck  and  shoulders,  oiul 
finally  assumes  a blond  hue  almost  white,  on  tho  loiiis  and 
hips.  The  posterior  face  of  the  thighs  is  a mixture  of  brown, 
white,  and  red ; and  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  feet  are 
very  dark  brown,  like  the  belly.  The  female  is  not  so  hniry 
in  front  as  the  male,  her  eyebrows  are  less  prominent,  and 
her  whiskers  smaller.  The  young  are  of  a uniform  straw 
colour.  It  is  likewise  to  M.  Duvaucelle  that  we  arc  indebted 
fur  the  knowledge  of  this  species,  and  for  the  only  account 
which  we  possess  of  its  habits  and  economy.  It  inhabits 
the  same  countries  and  localities  as  the  siamang,  but  is  less 
frequently  seen,  as  its  surprising  agility  enables  it  easily  to 
elude  observation  or  escape  pursuit. 

* These  apes,'  says  M.  Duvaucelle,  * which  live  more  fre 
quently  isolated  in  couples  than  in  families,  ore  the  most 
rare  of  the  genus  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bencoolen. 
V'ery  different  from  the  siamang  in  its  surprising  agility,  the 
wouvrou  escapes  like  a binl,  oml  like  it  can  only  be  shot 
flying:  scarcely  has  it  perceived  the  appearance  of  danger 
when  it  is  already  far  distant.  Climbing  rapidly  to  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  it  Uien  seizes  the  most  flexible  branches,  and 
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kalancini;  it»eir  tiro  or  three  times  to  secure  lU  equipoise,  it 
thus  Hprinf2;s  aucres&iveW,  without  effort  u without  fatigue, 
to  the  distance  of  fortv  ieet  and  upwards.  As  a domoslin  ani- 
mal, the  wouwou  exhibits  no  exlraoidinart  faculty.  It  is  less 
clumsy  than  the  siaroang,  its  movements  are  more  prompt 
and  graceful,  but  its  manners  are  less  lively  than  tnoae  of 
tlio  monkey  tribes  in  general : looking  merely  upon  the  ex- 
terior of  its  long  slender  arms  and  abort  banoy  legs,  one 
would  be  fur  from  supposing  that  iU  musclea  were  so 
vigorous  and  its  address  so  surprising.  Nature,  however, 
has  not  bestowed  upon  it  a large  portion  of  intelligence ; in 
this  particular  it  is  in  no  way  superior  to  the  siamang : both 
species  are  equally  deprived  of  that  high  and  expand^  fore- 
head, which  indicates  superior  intelloiHual  powers,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  principal  points  of  coincidence  between  them. 
AVhat  I have  myself  seen,  however,  convinces  me  that  th« 
wouwou  is  susceptible  of  a certain  education , it  has  not  the 
imperturbable  apathy  of  the  siamang  ; it  may  be  frightened 
or  pleased ; it  Hies  from  danger,  and  is  sensible  of  good 
treatment ; it  is  gluttonous,  curious,  familiar,  and  sometimes 
even  gay.  Though  depriverl  of  the  guttural  sack  so  remark- 
uhlir'in  the  siamang.  its  cry  is  very  nearly  tlie  same ; so  that 
it  would  appear  that  this  organ  does  not  produce  the  effect 
of  incrca.sing  the  sound  usually  attributed  to  it,  or  else,  that 
it  must  be  replaced  in  the  wouwou  by  some  analogous  for- 
mation.' 

Tlie  height  of  the  adult  wouwou,  measured  from  the  sole 
of  the  foot  to  Iho  crown  of  the  head,  it  two  feet  seven  or 
eight  inches;  when  standing  in  an  upright  posture,  its  fbro- 
.'inns  nearly  touch  the  ground : the  thumbs  of  the  hands 
are  very  short,  but  those  of  the  feet  are  long  in  proportion, 
and  capable  of  being  completely  opposed  to  the  other  toes  : 
it  has  small  naked  callosities,  is  entirely  destitute  of  tail  and 
cheek  pouches,  and  in  other  respects  perfbctly  resembles  the 
common  apes  of  the  gibbon  family.  Tlie  female  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  male : it  is  known  by  different  names  in 
Sumatra;  that  of  wouwou  is  the  most  common  and  is 
meant  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  animal. 

5.  The  Ounko  {P.  Raffletii,  Geoff.)  is  another  species  dis- 
covered, like  the  siamang  and  wouwou,  during  the  expedi- 
tion of  Sir  Stamford  Rallies  and  MH.  Diard  and  Duvaucclle 
into  the  unexplored  forests  of  the  interior  td*  Sumatra,  and 
named  by  M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  after  the  first  of  these 
distinguished  zoUogisU.  This  animal,  which  is  called  ounko 
by  the  Malays  of  Padang,  appears  to  be  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence ; since,  during  fiftMn  months'  residence  on  the  island, 
the  French  naturalists  above  named  never  had  reason  to 
suspect  its  existence,  though  they  bad  penetrated  the  woods 
in  all  directions  for  tbo  express  purpiM  of  investigating  its 
zoology.  It  was  only  a short  time  previous  to  their  departure 
tliatttiey  made  the  discovery ; and  as  they  eqjoyed  no  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  its  manners,  we  are.  cons^uently,  de>- 
prived  of  those  interesting  details  which  have  been  furnished 
regarding  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  species  last  de- 
scribefl. 

The  size  of  the  ounko  is  a little  leas  than  that  of  the  wou- 
wnu,  to  which  it  bears  so  close  a resemblance  in  form  and 
proportions,  that  these  two  species  are  only  to  be  distin- 
<;uished  by  the  dUference  of  tlieir  colours.  That  of  the 
ounko  is  in  general  black,  less  deep  and  brilliant  indeed 
than  that  of  the  siamang,  and  in  some  degree  resembling 
the  fur  of  the  wouwou  in  its  length  and  ihickneas,  and  in 
the  brown  shade  which  it  assumes  in  certain  lights,  particu- 
larly on  the  loins,  which  ore  a uniform  dark  brown.  It  fW- 
thcr  rosenibles  the  latter  animal  by  its  Urge  white  whiskers, 
uniting  to  form  a scanty  white  beard  under  the  chin,  and  by 
a narrow  baud  of  the  same  colour  across  the  forehead.  The 
tliroat  is  not  naked  and  dilatable  as  in  the  siamang,  but 
only  more  sparingly  fumUbod  with  short  hair  than  the 
breast  and  belly,  and  the  scrotum  is  provided  with  a long 
pendent  tuft  of  hair,  tipped  with  red,  and  hanging  down 
nearly  to  the  knee.  Tlie  female,  according  to  M.  Duvaucelle, 
has  tne  index  and  middle  Bngers  of  the  posterior  extremi- 
ties united  as  in  the  siamang;  and  upon  dissection  it  was 
found  that  this  animal  had  fourteen  pairs  of  ribs,  being  one 
more  than  in  the  other  species.  * Thus,'  ttys  M.  Duvaucelle, 

* the  ounko  bears  a close  resemblance  to  the  siamang  in  the 
nature  and  colour  of  its  fUr,  and  to  the  wouwou  in  its  white 
eyebrows  and  whiskers,  its  physiognomy  and  general  pro- 
potions.  in  the  absence  of  the  guttural  sack,  and  in  the 
union  of  the  index  and  middle-finger  on  the  hind  hands  of 
the  fomale  only.'  This  sox  further  differs  from  the  male  by 
its  smaller  stature  and  the  absence  of  the  white  whiskers,  of 


which  no  farther  trace  remains  than  two  light  brown  marlai 
over  the  eyes.  With  this  exception  tho  head  is  unifbnnly 
black ; the  breast  and  belly  have  very  little  hair,  but  that  of 
the  back  and  shoulders  is  extremely  long  and  thick,  and 
forms  a kind  of  mane,  of  which  some  traces  likewise  exist, 
though  in  a smaller  degree,  in  the  siamang  and  wouwoti. 
The  nair  of  the  fore-arm  in  both  lexea,  to  yudge  at  least 
from  the  lithographic  plates  of  M.  P.  Cuvier,  is  reversed,  as 
in  the  siamang  and  orang-outang ; whilst  in  the  wouwou,  it 
it  directed  towards  the  wrist  as  in  ordinary  roammate. 

6.  The  gibbon  {P.  for,  Lin.),  orifrinally  described  by 
fiuffon  and  Daubenton,  and  confounded  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  (in  his  Catalogue  of  Sumatran  Animals,  inserted  m 
the  1 3th  volume  of  the  TVomac/tows  qf  Linmtm  $o- 
eiety)  with  the  ounko,  is,  however,  a very  distinct  species, 
and  differs  not  only  in  its  external  cbaractera,  but  likewise 
in  its  internal  conformation.  It  is  indeed  true  that  these 
two  species  resemble  one  another  in  the  quality  and  general 
colour  of  their  hair,  and  in  the  white  circle  which  more  or 
less  surrounds  Uie  face  of  both,  but  the  bands  and  fbet  of  the 
ounko  are  black,  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  whilst  in  the  gib- 
bon they  are  light-grey,  and  form  a striking  contrast  with  the 
colour  of  the  other  parts ; the  hair  of  the  fote-ann,  likewise, 
is  reversed  in  the  former  species,  and  directed  in  the  usual 
manner  towards  the  wrist  in  the  latter;  at  least  such  is  the 
direction  given  to  it  in  tlie  engraving  of  Buffon,  and  there  is 
nothing  said  to  the  contrary  either  in  his  description,  or  in 
that  of  the  accurate  Daubenton.  whose  notice  it  could  not 
possibly  fkil  to  have  attracted,  had  It  existed  in  his  specimen ; 
the  index  and  middle  hind  toes  are  separate  in  the  female 
gibbon,  whilst  in  the  ounko  they  are  united  (always  pre- 
suming that  M.  Duvaucelle’s  specimens  were  really  the  male 
and  female  of  the  same  species,  of  which  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  doubt) ; and,  finally,  there  are  but  twelve  pairs  of 
ribs  in  the  gibbon,  and  fourteen  in  the  ounko,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  dissections  of  Daubenton  and  Duvaucelle 
respectively. 

The  gibbon  observed  by  Buffon  was,  like  the  generality  of 
its  congeners,  of  a gentle,  affectionate  dispaeition.  and  quiet 
and  deliberate  in  all  its  movements ; it  was  fearfril  of  cold 
and  damp  weather,  and  received  the  bread,  fruit,  and  other 
eatables  which  its  viriters  presented  to  it,  with  a gentleness 
very  different  from  the  abrupt  and  eager  raannen  of  the 
monkeys  and  baboons.  It  was  brought  from  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 

7.  The  PitAecus  leuritcut  of  Geoffroy,  also  called  wou- 
wou by  the  Malays,  is  a species  of  which' we  have  at  present 
but  an  imperfect  knowledge.  It  closely  resembles  the 
P.  ogtVit,  but  is  of  a uniform  ashy-grey  colour,  w'ith  a black, 
nak^  (^e ; arms  still  longer  than  in  that  species,  and 
much  larger  callosities.  Its  hairis  of  a softer  ana  more  furry 
quality  than  in  the  other  apes,  and  its  frtce  is  surroonded 
by  a circle  of  light  grey,  the  ears,  hands,  feet,  and  top  of  the 
head  being  very  dark  brown.  ProfessnrCamper,  who  de- 
scribes this  animal,  obtained  his  specimen  ftoir  the  Molncra 
Islands,  where  the  species  is  often  seen  swinging  itself 
among  the  long  slender  branches  of  the  bamb^.  It  k 
said  often  to  walk  upright ; its  habits  are  active,  and  its  dis- 
position irritable  and  passionate. 

APPELLEANS.  [See  Hbrktics.] 

APELLES,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  painters, 
is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a native  of  the  little 
island  of  Cos  in  the  Aegean  sea.  Nearly  all  that  we  know 
about  him,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  scattered  notices, 
is  contained  in  the  10th  chap,  and  the  3Sth  bonk  of  IMiny's 
Natural  Hiitviy.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  fixed,  but 
we  are  told  that  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  in 
01.  cxii.,  or  about  n.c.  332 ; and  as  he  pointed  a great  many 
portraits  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  he  could  not  be 
a very  young  man  in  h.c.  336,  the  time  of  Philip's  death. 
He  also  survived  Alexander,  who  died  s.c.  393. 

His  chief  master  was  Pamphilus,  a Macedonian,  and  a 
distinguished  artist,  whose  tee  was  very  high.  Apelles 
received  initructioii  from  him  at  Sicyon,  a city  which 
for  some  time  before  and  after  this  date  had  a high  repu- 
tatioD  as  a school  both  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Of  his 
earliest  essays  we  know  nothing ; bnt  we  arc  told  that  bis 
diligence  was  unwearied,  and  that  he  never  passed  a day 
without  doing  something;  * ut  non  Nneom  ducendo  exer- 
ceret  artem Winkelmann  interprets  these  words  to  mean, 

' that  he  never  passed  a day  without  trying  to  improve 
himself  as  a drai^htsman,'  a sense  which  the  words  will 
very  well  beat.  The  story  of  his  first  acqoaintaaee  wi& 
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ProtoceoM  tbo  RbodUn  ptioter,  as  told  liv  Pliny,  tt  «t»* 
^Ublr  to  ibe  rbaracter  of  both  artists : inoeed  Apelles  is 
much  praised  for  tho  frankness  and  plsinHlealinv  of  his 
character.  Another  story  is  told  of  Apelles  as  hav>n(t  given 
rise  to  the  well  known  saying,  that  • shoemaker  should  not 
go  beyond  his  last.  Apelles  placed  a picture  which  he  had 
finished  in  a pablio  place,  and  concealed  himself  behind  it 
in  order  to  hear  the  criticisms  of  the  passers-by.  A shoe- 
maker observed  a defect  in  the  shoe,  and  the  painter  forth- 
with corrected  it.  The  cobbler  camo  again  the  next  day,  and 
boinif  somewhat  eiKourai^  by  the  suoeees  of  his  first 
remark,  began  to  extend  his  censure  to  the  leg  of  tlie  figure, 
when  the  angry  painter  Utrust  out  bis  head  from  behind  the 
picturu  and  told  the  shoemaker  to  keep  to  his  trade. 

Apelles  excelled  in  grace  and  beauty.  The  painter,  who 
laboured  incessantly,  as  we  have  seen,  to  improve  his  skill 
in  drawing,  probably  trusted  as  much  to  that  branch  of  lus 
art  as  to  Im  colouring ; he  only  used  four  colours,  as  we  are 
tobi  (Pliny).  His  favourite  subject  was  the  representation 
of  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love,  the  female  blooming  in  eter- 
nal beauty ; and  tlw  religious  system  of  the  age  Aivoured 
the  taste  of  the  painter.  His  great  picture  of  Venus,  which 
be  bad  undertaken  for  the  island  of  Cot,  was  left  unfinished 
at  hti  death.  Another,  the  Venus  Anadyoroene,  represent- 
ing the  goddess  rising  from  the  waves  of  the  sea,  was  taken 
to  Rome,  and  placed  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  in  the  temple 
dedicated  to  Julius  Cmsar  the  Dietstor.  The  lower  part 
was  injured,  and  nobody  could  be  found  to  restote  it ; but 
the  Smperor  Nero,  who  had  a taste  for  a^  finding  that  the 
whole  picture  was  going  to  decay,  hsd  it  copied  by  Doro- 
tbeus. 

Apelles  painted  many  portraits  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who,  we  are  told,  often  visited  his  painting  room,  and  would 
not  sit  to  any  body  else.  But  it  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile 
Alexander's  ramMing  life  with  this  account,  unless  we  sup- 
pose that  Apelles  foll^ed  him  into  Asia ; a supposition  not 
altogether  improbable,  if  we  read  the  account  of  the  revelries 
at  Susa  after  Alexander's  return  from  India,  and  of  the 
number  of  all  kinds  of  professional  artists  then  assembled 
to  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  festival.  (See  Athensus,  xU. 
p.  638 ; where  Chares  seems  to  refer  these  festivities  to  the 
wrong  period:  and  Alexmvdek.)  The  Macedonian  king 
is  even  said  to  have  made  Apelles  a present  of  Campaspc, 
a beautiful  fbmale,  whose  graces  the  painter  transferred  to 
his  Venus  Anadyomene.  Acconling  to  Athensus  (xin. 
p.  <90.  Casaub.),  the  painter  made  the  beautiful  Phryne  his 
model,  as  she  was  bathing  in  the  sea  at  Elcusis. 

Apelles  {Minted  a portrait  of  King  Antigonus  isee  his 
medal),  which  he  placed  in  profile  to  hide  the  defect  of 
tho  want  of  one  eye.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  state 
of  art  in  that  day  by  the  medal  of  Anti^nus  which  we 
have,  and  by  the  fame  of  Apelles  which  has  survived  his 
srorks  ; it  it  not  an  unlikely  hypothesis,  that  the  figure 
of  Autiffonus  on  his  coins  woulii  be  in  harmony  with  his 
portrait  ny  A(>elie8. 

The  great  {neture  of  Alexander  by  Apelles  was  in  the 
terapte  of  IMana  at  Ephesus ; other  pictures  by  Apelles 
were  in  Samos  and  Rhodes,  and  Rome  contains  several 
hi  the  time  of  Pliny.  A Hercules  in  the  temple  of  Antonia 
[see  A.vroxta]  was  attributed  to  him.  Apelles  published 
a work  on  |>ainting,  which  unfortunately  is  lost  He  was 
aeeustomed  to  use  a varnish  for  his  pictures,  which  broi^ht 
out  the  colours,  and  preserved  them  at  the  same  time.  The 
date  of  his  death  Is  unknown. 

A story  told  by  Lucian,  in  his  Uttle  piece  Iltpi  rctl 
inorcfoiv  jui^aXy,  belongs  to  another  Apiclles,  of 
Ephesus.  (See  Pliny ; Winkelmann,  vol.  ii.,  &c.) 

APBL'LICON,  a picrsonage  principally  meroorablo  for 
bis  connexion  with  the  prescr\*ation  of  tne  works  of  Aristotle. 
According  to  Strabo  (b^k  xiii.,  p.  608,  &c.  Casaub.).  he  was 
a native  of  Teos.  but  went  to  Athens,  and  was  admitted  a 
citizen  of  that  state.  He  was  very  rich,  and  his  vanity  seems 
to  have  led  him  to  seek  distinction  by  the  assumption  of  the 
literary  character.  He  spared  no  expense  in  amassing  books ; 
but  Strabo  says  that  he  was  rather  eiX^^Xoc  (a  lover  of 
books)  than  ocXo<r^o(  (a  lover  of  wisdom).  Among  other 
libraries  whicn  be  purchased  was  that  which  bad  been  col- 
lected by  Aristotle  more  than  two  hundred  years  before ; and 
which,  enriched  as  it  was  by  the  manuscripts  of  that  philo- 
fopher  himself,  and  of  his  pupil  Theophrastus,  had.  accord- 
ing to  the  iinprobaldo  htory,  been  long  alloguthcr  coiiceaU-d 
from  thr-  world.  It  liad  been  leO,  Stral»o  says,  hy  Aristotle 
to  Theophrastus,  and  by  the  latter  to  his  disciple  Neleus, 


who  earried  it  to  his  native  town  Seepsis,  in  tho  Troad.  On 
bis  death  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  heirs ; who,  not  being 
of  a literary  turn,  and  yet  aware,  probably  from  the  instruc- 
tions of  Neleus,  of  the  great  value  of  the  depo^it.  acted  Ui  a 
manner  natural  enough  in  such  circumstances.  To  prevent 
the  hooks  from  getting  into  tho  hands  of  the  King  of  iVr- 
garous,  in  whose  dominion  they  rerided,  and  who  possibly 
might  have  removed  them  to  tlie  famous  librarv’  of  that 
capital  without  much  reganl  to  the  rights  of  the  owners,  they 
concealed  them  in  a cellar  under  ground.  Here  they  re- 
mained until  tliey  were  purchased  by  A|iclli«-tm  from  the 
descendants  of  the  persons  hy  whom  they  had  Wen  thus 
secured,  about  a century  and  a half  afierMurds.  They  lintl. 
however,  suflered  much  from  their  lont;  eiilonihinent.  nml 
the  copyists  whom  Apidlieon  employed  tn  transcrilie  them 
were  not  very  well  oualiflefl  to  restore  the  imssngcs  which 
had  been  rendered  illegible.  When  thus  for  the  first  time 
published,  they  conseouently  appeared  in  a very’  faulty  state. 
When  8)  lla  conquere<l  Athens  (8C  ».c.)  he  earried  l/>  Rome, 
among  other  literary  treasures,  the  library  nf  Apellicon,  who 
had  just  died  ; and  this  {mrticuUr  collection,  Flutarch  .says, 
he  retained  as  his  own  property.  Tyrannion,  the  gram- 
marian, who  was  a great  admirer  of  Aristotle,  contrived  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Sylla's  librarian,  and  obtained  the 
privilege  of  using  tho  manuscripts.  Several  publishers  also 
of  that  day  (jSi^XtomwXai)  employed  bad  o^pyists  to  imike 
transcripts,  and  did  not  take  care  to  have  the  copies  collated 
with  the  originals : this,  indeed,  says  Strabo,  is  a common 
occurrence  in  books  which  are  copi^  for  sale,  both  here  ( in 
Rome)  and  at  Alexandria.  It  was  not  until  Andronicus  of 
Rhodes  [see  Andronicus],  who  was  an  acquaintance  of 
Tyrannion,  undertook  the  task  of  rornicting  the  writings 
and  putting  them  in  order,  that  they  were  given  to  tho 
world  in  anything  like  a correct  form.  Athenmus  (v.,  p.  2 1 <1 , 
Casaub.)  informs  us  that  Apellicon's  passion  for  rare 
manuscripts  made  him  very  unscrupulous  about  the  means 
of  obtaining  them,  and  that  at  lenj^h  he  was  discovered  to 
have  got  into  his  possession  the  originals  of  many  of  the 
antient  public  decrees  from  the  city  archivc.s,  whicli  so 
enraged  the  Athenians  against  him.  that  he  was  obliged 
to  run  away  to  save  his  life.  The  infiuence  of  his  friends 
and  his  own  wealth,  however,  soon  obtained  his  return:  and, 
having  attached  himself  to  tho  faction  of  the  Feripatclic 
philosopher  Athenion,  whom  the  chances  of  civil  conrusion 
placed  for  a short  time  at  the  head  of  affairs,  be  was  invesled 
with  tlie  command  of  tho  island  of  Delos.  In  this  situation 
he  conducted  himself  with  great  incapacity  ; and  the  rcbul 
was,  that  the  Romans  effected  a descent  upon  the  island, 
and.  falling  upon  the  garrison  while  they  were  asleep,  pul 
nearly  all  of  them  to  the  sword.  Apellicon  was  fortunate 
enough  to  make  his  escape ; and.  having  returned  to  Athens, 
he  di^  there  a short  time  before  the  capture  cf  the  city  bv 
Sylla.  Athenoeussays  that  Apellicon  emoraced  the  opinions 
of  tho  Peripatetics  ; and  a work  of  his,  in  defence  of  Aris- 
totle. is  quoted  in  a passage  of  another  antient  writer  pre- 
served by  Eusebius.  (See  BayUy  in  articles  Andronicus  and 
Tyrannion,  and  the  article  Aristotle.) 

APENNINES,  the  nneral  name  for  the  great  moun 
tain-system  of  Italy.  The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name 
are  lost,  says  Mannert,  in  the  darkness  of  the  early  ages. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  word  contains  the  element  Pen, 
signifying  a head  or  high  mountain  ; this  word  ap|>cars  in 
the  same  sense  in  many  parts  of  Europe  that  were  once,  or 
now  are,  inhabited  by  tribes  of  the  Celtic  family.  The 
Greek  historian  Polybius  speaks  of  & 'Aitikkivoc,  and  also 
uses  the  name  in  the  plural  number ; Livy  and  otlier  Latin 
authors  use  Mon*  Apenninui,  in  the  singular ; the  geo- 
grapher Strabo  uses  both  the  singular  to  'ATtwivov  upoc, 
and  the  plural,  rd  ‘Airlwii^  opif,  from  which  probably  comes 
the  mo^rn  plural  appellation : but  the  term  Mon*  Apenni- 
nu*,  and  d 'A»-»yyt»>oc.  or  ri  ’Awiwivov  Spot,  were  applied, 
equally  with  the  modem  * Apennines,'  to  tho  whole  system 
of  mountains  from  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria. 
(See  Stmbo,  pp.  201.  259 ; Polyb.  book  ii.) 

The  great  mountain  boundary  of  Italy  on  the  north  and 
north-west  terminates  on  the  shores  of  tho  Meditemiieaii 
with  that  subdivision  of  the  chain  called  the  Mariiime  Al^ 
From  Monte  Viso.  situated  near  the  southern  limit  of  the 
Cottian  Alps,  and  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  that 
group,  rising  in  a beautiful  conical  form  to  the  height  of 
12.586  feel  al)ove  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  Muritiuie  Alps 
have  a gradual  fall  to  the  coast.  They  also  slreleh  wtsiwaivl 
nearly  toTouloti,  where  they  may  be  said  to  have  u natural 
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termination  by  gradually  sinking  to  a plain ; but  towards  the 
east  they  have  onlv  an  arbitrary  line  of  demarcation,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Savona,  where  the  Apennines  commence, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a prolongation  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Alps.  The  north-we«tern  extremity  of  the 
Apennines  is  Urns  situated  near  the  souioes  of  me  river 
Bormida.  north  of  Finale,  a small  town  on  the  coast  between 
the  Col  de  San  Giacomo,  the  last  of  the  conspicuous  heights  i 
of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  the  Col  di  Cambon^  the  first 
mountain  of  the  Apennines.  From  this  point  (about 
44°  16'  N.  laL.  8'^  18'  £.  long.)  they  stretch  in  a north- 
easterly direction  until  they  reach  the  paas  of  the  Boc- 
chetta,  due  north  of  Genoa ; thenoe  they  continue  to  run 
eastward,  and  a little  to  the  south,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pontremoli,  from  which  point  they  extend  in  a general  south- 
east direction,  but  not  without  some  de\'iations,  through  the 
peninsula,  at  a nearly  equal  distance  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Adriatic  and  Mediterranean,  to  Capo  di  Leuca,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  From  the  centre  of 
Calabria  a branch  extends  nearly  due  south  to  Cape  Sparti* 
vento,  (37®  56'  N.  lat,,  16°  6'  E.  long.)  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity of  Italy : they  consequently  run  through  6®  20'  of 
latitude.  The  length  of  the  chain  is  about  650  English 
miles  in  a direct  line ; but,  including  its  windings,  it  is  Utile 
short  of  800  miles. 

The  general  outline  of  the  Apennines  presents  neither 
the  vertical  needles  of  the  Alps,  the  sharp  peaks  of  the  Py- 
renees, nor  the  long  rocky  dins  or  escarpments  of  the  Jura 
mountains;  their  forms  are  smooth,  rounded,  and  wavy, 
bare  rocks  scarcely  ever  appearing,  except  in  the  highest 
parts.  The  most  elevated  point  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  chain,  a little  eastward  of  Aquila,  where  Monte  Como 
rises  to  the  height  of  952 1 feet,  an  elevation,  however,  which 
is  below  the  Umil  of  perpetual  snow  in  that  climate.  The 
great  chain  is  usually  divided  into  four  principd  groups, 
called  the  Ligurian,  Etruscan,  Roman,  and  Neapolitan 
Apennines. 

1 .The  Ligurian  Apennines  encircle  the  Gulf  of  (}enoa  from 
the  Maritime  Alps  to  Monte  Gisa,  north  of  Pontremoli,  at  the 
source  of  the  little  river  Hagra,  and  from  thence  they  stretch 
in  a south-easterly  direction  as  for  as  the  borders  of  Tus- 
cany. The  length  of  this  group  is  about  120  miles;  the 
crest  of  the  mountain  chain  is  from  seven  to  thirty  miles 
distant  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty 
miles  from  the  Po.  From  their  north-western  extremity 
the  elevation  rather  diminishes  until  they  reach  tlie  p^ 
of  the  Bocebetta , but  from  this  point  there  is  a gradual  rise, 
and  in  Monto  Pellegrino,  near  the  south-eastern  extremity, 
they  attain  an  elevation  of  5161  feet:  the  brvmUli  of  the 
group  increases  with  Ute  height,  but  docs  not  an\ where 
exceed  twenty-five  miles.  The  slope  of  the  mountains 
toward  the  sea  is  abrupt,  and  is  broken  by  numerous  deep 
gullies,  the  beds  of  torrents,  which  rimh  down  with  prodi- 
gious violence  when  swollen  by  rains.  On  the  Mediter- 
ranean side  there  are  only  two  rivers  with  a moderate 
length  of  course,  the  Vara  and  the  Magra,  which,  after 
uniting  their  waters,  fall  into  the  sea  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  ; but  firum  the  northern  and 
eastern  slope  there  are  many  considerable  streams,  all 
tributaries  of  the  Po. — the  Bormida,  Scrivia,  Trebbia,  Nura, 
Taro,  Grostollo.  and  Secchia.  The  beds  of  all  these  rivers  are 
sometimes  filled  with  great  torrents,  at  other  times  nearly 
dry,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  snow  which  lies 
upon  the  mountains  from  which  Ihcv  are  fed.  The  scenery 
of  the  Ligiirian  Apennines,  particularly  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean aide,  is  of  the  most  varied  and  bMutiful  description  ; 
and  in  the  celebrated  pass  of  the  Bocchetta.  nothing  can  be 
more  magnificent  than  the  prospect  on  iasuing  f^rom  the 
wild  mountain  ravine,  especially  to  those  who  there,  fur  the 
first  time,  look  upon  the  dark  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  mountain  barrier  between  the  basin  of  the  Po 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  (3enoa  is  traversed  in  several 
directions  by  great  roads,  constructed  at  a vast  expense  and 
with  much  skill.  The  most  considerable  of  these  are,  l.the 
road  from  Alessandria  up  the  vallev  of  the  Bormida,  by 
Acqui  and  Spigno,  over  the  paas  of  Montenottc  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  44S0  feet,  to  Savona.  2.  That  from  Alessandria  over 
the  plain  ofMurengo,  by  Novi,  Oavi,  Vidtaggio,and  the  Boc- 
chetta  to  Geno^.  3.  From  Parma  by  Fornovo,  up  the  valley 
of  the  Taro,  and  over  the  pass  de‘  Cento  Croei  to  Pontremoli, 
and  thence  by  the  valley  of  the  Magra  to  Aulla,  Sarzana, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Spezia.  The  communication  between 
the  south  of  France  and  Italy  is  by  the  celebrated  road 


begun  under  Napoleon,  called  the  Conuehe,  whkh  rune 
along  the  sea  roast  from  Nice  by  Oneglia,  Savona,  CSenoft, 
Chiavari,  and  Maasa,  to  Leghorn. 

2.  The  Etnuean  Apetmmet  extend  from  Monte  PeUn- 
grino  to  Monte  Omtaro.  in  12®  3'  E.  long.,  and  in  a direct 
line  between  Florence  and  Fano,  a distance  of  about  75 
miles.  In  this  group  the  mountain  chain  approachee 
nearest  to  the  Adriatic,  Monte  Comaro  being  about  twenty- 
four  miles  from  Rimini,  on  the  Adriatic,  and  nearly  a hun- 
dred from  Orbitello  on  the  west  coast.  The  slope  is  rapid 
towards  the  Adriatic  in  the  southern  part  of  the  gieim,  out 
m the  northern  part  there  is  a gradual  fall  to  the  mariMies  of 
the  lower  Po  and  the  sandy  plains  which  stretch  from  thenee 
southward  along  the  coast.  On  the  western  side,  the  tooun- 
tains  throw  out  numerous  branches  and  fall  gradually 
towards  the  Mediterranean,  sinking  southward  into  tM 
low  marshy  country  of  the  Maremma.  The  highest  nrints 
of  the  gr^p  are,  Monte  Cimone,  6975  feet,  and  Monte 
Amiata,  west  of  Radkofiani,  5794  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  the  summit  of  the  former,  which  is  a little  to 
the  west  of  a direct  line  between  Modena  and  Pistoja,  there 
is  a most  extensive  prospect ; on  one  side  the  vast  plain 
of  Lombardy,  including  the  territories  of  Parma,  Reggio, 
Modena,  and  part  of  Romagna,  with  the  Adriatic  in  the 
distance;  on  w other  side,  a great  part  of  Tuscany, 
showing  the  whole  course  of  the  Amo  to  its  embouchure 
in  the  Mediterranean,  which  terminates  the  view.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  this  group  there  are  numnous  streams,  but 
none  of  great  importance ; on  the  western  side  are  the 
sources  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  Amo  which,  though  much 
less  than  the  Tiber,  becomes  a considerable  stream 
^ the  waters  which  it  receives  from  these  mountains. 
The  communication  between  Lombardy  and  Florroce  it 
by  two  great  roads  over  tlie  Apennines,  the  one  from  Mo- 
dena by  Pavallo,  Pieve-Pelago,  on  the  west  tide  of  Monte 
Ciroone,  through  the  pass  of  r imalbo,  by  Pistoja ; the  ocher 
from  Bologna  by  Lqjano,  through  the  peas  of  rietra  Mala, 
at  an  elevation  of  3284  feet. 

3.  The  Roman  Apennines  run  nearly  throiwh  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula,  from  Monte  Crnnaro  to  Monte  Velino, 
which  IS  almost  due  east  of  Rome,  a distance  of  about  145 
miles.  In  this  group  are  the  two  most  lofty  points  of 
the  whole  chain  of  the  Apennines ; they  are  situated 
not  far  from  each  other,  in  Abnixzo  Ulteriore ; the  one, 
called  II  Gran  Saaso  d'llalia,  of  which  the  aummit,  Monte 
Corno,  is  9521  feet  above  the  tea;  the  other,  Monte  Ve 
lino,  is  8183  feet  high.  Besides  these,  there  are  three 
other  mountains  of  grMt  height;  namely,  Monte  VeCora, 
6135  feet.  Monte  Sibilla,  near  Aseoli,  antienily  Moos 
Tetricus,  7212  feet,  and  II  Terrainillo  Grande,  north  of 
Rieii,  7034.  These  are  all  covered  with  snow  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  for  snow  falls  sometimes  in  Msv  and 
September.  Between  Monte  Sibilla  and  Monte  Velioo^ 
several  branches  are  thrown  off  towards  the  Adriatic  cm 
one  side,  and  towards  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other,  the 
latter  having  a aouth-west  direction,  and  one  of  them  accom- 
panying the  lower  course  of  the  Tiber,  as  fiur  as  the  jdaizu 
near  Rome. 

4.  The  Net^^oUtan  Apennines  include  all  that  part  of  the 
mountain  system  of  Italy  which  extends  from  Monte  V^no  to 
the  two  extremities  of  the  Terra  di  Otranto  and  Calabria,  Cape 

! Leuca,  and  Cape  Spartivento,  and  which  no  longer  forms 
one  great  range,  but  rather  a diverging  group  of  subordi- 
nate chains.  The  biKhe»t  point,  toward  their  northern 
extremity,  is  Monte  Miletto,  in  the  emstera  part  of  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  the  antient  Samnium,  east  of  Venafrum, 
and  north  ofCapua.  It  is  6744  feet  high,  and  in  the  vallevs 
of  Matese,  near  its  summit,  snow  it  found  nearly  the 
whole  year.  From  Monte  Chilone,  west  of  Troja,  a 
great  branch  is  thrown  off  from  the  central  chain,  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  through  the  Capitanata,  which, 
turning  eastward,  runs  out  to  the  promonto^  of  Gaiganum, 

I J/'/ns  Gargamis  in  Apulia.  It  naes  in  several  places  into 
I considerable  elevations,  tho  most  conspicuous  of  which 
I are  Monte  Calvo,  5295  feet  high,  and  Monte  Gargano, 
which  is  nearly  as  much.  Another  great  branch  ts  tluown 
off  not  far  from  Venosa,  Venusia^  and  stretches  south- 
east, through  the  districts  of  Bari  and  Otranto,  and  with 
a gradually  diminishing  fall  terminates  in  the  low  hills 
between  the  towns  of  Gallipoli  and  Otranto.  From  the 
neighbourhood  of  Venosa  the  mountains  slso  take  a westen 
direction,  bending  a little  to  the  south,  and  terminating  in 
Cape  Companella  opposite  the  rocky  island  of  Capri;  Uius 
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ftt>m  Ctpe  CampanelU  to  Cap«  Leuea  the  nountasis  form 
a eontinuous  cumlinear  bounder)*  between  the  northern 
parts  end  the  southern  portion  of  thU  ^reet  peninsula.  The 
main  chain  of  the  Apennines  stretches  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Venose  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  end  rises  in 
many  pieces  into  mountains  of  greet  height  The  most  lofty 
of  these,  II  Pollino,  is  on  the  southern  limit  of  the  prorince 
of  Basilicata,  (about  40°  N.  let)  and  is  7076  feet  h^^; 
patches  of  snow  may  be  seen  upon  it  oTen  in  Jul^.  The 
other  lofty  mountains  of  Calabria  are,  Monte  Sirino  in 
Basilicata,  6000  feet ; La  Sila,  cast  of  Cosenza,  493^  feet ; 
and  Monte  Alto,  the  highest  point  of  Monte  Aspro,  east  of 
the  straits  of  Messina,  4380  feet 

Geoioi^iaU  Structure. — A kind  of  conventional  boundary  ' 
has  been  laid  dosm  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines, 
hut  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  line  of  separation  ftom 
dilference  of  geological  constitution ; there  is  too  great  a 
blending  and  intenacing  of  formations  of  different  ages,  to 
enable  us  to  say  where  one  system  of  mountains  ends,  and 
the  other  begins.  According  to  Signor  Pareto  of  (^noa,  who 
has  examined  the  Northern  Apennines  with  more  care 
than  any  other  geologist,  there  are  three  great  deposits  to 
which  the  various  stratiBed  rucks  of  Liguria,  that  are  older 
than  the  tertiary,  may  be  referred.  The  lowest  is  an 
assemblage  of  gneiss,  miea-slatc,  clay-slate,  talc-slate,  and 
a semi-granular  limestone ; the  next,  an  assemblage  of 
argillaceous  slates,  marly  sandstones,  and  slates,  sandstones, 
and  limestones  ; and  tfie  uppermost  consist  of  a series  of 
marly  limestones,  and  a sandstone  called  marigno,  with 
impressions  of  marine  plants.  Those  strata,  together  with 
some  partial  deposits  of  puddingstone.  are  all  more  or  less 
inclinod,  sometimes  nearly  vertical,  and  frequently  much 
contorted,  particularly  the  uppermost  strata.  Upon  these 
are  found  deposits  of  tertiary  formation,  usually  in  Horizontal 
Btratiftcation ; but  occur  only  in  detached  spots  of 
limited  extent,  on  the  MMiterranean  side  of  the  chain,  while 
in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  they  form  a continuous  zone, 
skirting  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  from  Ceva  on 
the  west,  to  Fomovo  on  the  cast.  The  ptos*ailing  strati- 
fied rock  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  according  to  Brocchi, 
is  that  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  macigno ; but 
that  term  is  applied  to  sandstones  of  very  different  ages, 
and,  therefore,  some  uncertainty  attends  all  descriptions  in 
which  it  is  used.  It  contains  suterdinatebeds  of  limestone  ; 
but  no  veins  or  other  deposits  of  metals  have  hitherto  been 
found  in  it.  Besides  the  calcareous  beds  that  are  subor- 
dinate to  the  marigno,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  what 
Brocchi  considered,  but  in  some  cases  at  least  improperly, 
a transition  limestone  in  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  and  the 
same  rock  appears  in  several  places  southward,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  mountninu  of  San  Juliano 
near  Pisa  are  composed  of  it ; the  broccatello  marble  of 
Sienna  is  a variety  of  it,  and  it  is  found  in  insulated  hills 
at  Piombino,  Civitll  Vecchia.  and  Cape  Circello,  the  antient 
Circean  promontory.  Not  a trace  of  this  so  called  tran- 
sition limestone  is  to  be  seen,  according  to  Brocchi.  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Apennines.  The  southern  limit  of  the 
macigno  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  supposed  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  Cortona. 

Among  the  unstratifled  rocks  of  Liguria,  serpentine  is  by 
far  the  most  important.  According  to  Pareto,  it  is  not 
found  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  but  commences  near  Savona, 
and  occupies  a considerable  extent  of  country  between  that 
town  and  Genoa,  and  as  far  inland  as  Voltaggio.  It  is 
also  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines, 
forming  detached  groups  of  hills  many  miles  distant  from 
each  other,  and  Brocchi  describes  it  as  occurring  as  for  as 
Orbitello,  which  seems  to  be  its  southern  limit.  It  is  not 
confined  to  the  Mediterranean  side,  but  rises  up  near 
Bobbio.  Fomovo.  and  between  Saasuolo  and  Modena,  in  the 
basin  of  Lombardy.  A variety  of  serpentine,  containing  a 
mixture  of  felspar  and  diallage,  called  in  the  country  graiu- 
tonc,  and  by  geologists  gahbro  and  diallage-rock,  is  found 
in  several  places : and  occasionally  of  a quality  that  makes 
it  applicable  for  works  of  ornament.  Serpentine,  under  all 
Its  forms,  is  now  classed  by  most  geologists  among  the  rocks 
of  igneous  origin,  and,  from  the  observations  of  Pareto, 
Hoffman.  De  la  Bcche,  and  others,  it  is  probable  that  the 
great  dislocations  nnd  contortions  which  are  obser^'ed  in  the 
»itratiRed  rocks  of  Ligtiria  have  been  produced  by  the 
forcible  infection  of  this  rock  among  them,  in  a melted  state, 
(bm  the  interior  of  the  earth.  That  the  serpentine  was  in 
a highly  heated  condition  is  infecred  from  the  altered 


structure  of  the  slate  and  limestone,  in  many  places  where 
they  are  seen  in  contact  with  each  other.  Pareto  is  of 
opinion  that  this  eruption  of  the  serpentine  took  place 
prior  to  tlie  deposit  of  the  tertiary  beds,  but  EUe  de  Beau- 
mont considers  that  eruptions  have  repeatedly  taken  place 
and  even  after  the  formation  of  the  most  recent  strata,  as 
the  tertiary  deposits,  though  usually  horizontal,  ore  sumc- 
times  highly  inclined. 

Near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines 
there  is  a distinct  group,  called  the  Alpi  Appuani,  separated 
from  the  main  range  by  a considerable  depression.  In  this 
group  are  situated  the  celebrate<l  marble  quarries  of  Car- 
rara, which  have  been  worked  since  the  time  of  Augustas, 
and  continue  to  supply  many  kinds  for  architectural  pur- 
poses and  the  finest  qualities  for  sculpture : there  is 
an  immense  export  of  the  marbles  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  limestone  was  long  considered  a primary  formation, 
and  was  usually  reforred  to  as  the  tvpe  of  primitive  lime- 
stone ; but  it  was  afterwards  thought  by  many  to  be  nf  a 
more  modem  date,  and  the  (German  geologist,  F.  Hoff- 
mann, who  has  lately  \isited  that  part  of  Italy,  has  disco- 
vered that  it  contains  organic  remains,  and  ho  assigns  it  to 
the  same  geological  age  as  the  oolite  or  Jura  limestones. 
The  highly  crystalline  state  of  the  rock,  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  greater  number  of  the  organic  remains,  he 
considers  to  be  the  effect  of  heat,  when  the  eruption  of  the 
serpentine  took  place.  He  traced  the  limestone  uninter- 
ruptedly to  where  it  contains  numerous  fossils;  from  that 
point  the  beds  increase  in  inclination,  and  gradually  change 
their  internal  structure,  and  at  lost  form  a mass  nearly 
thirty  miles  lung,  scarcely  ever  at  a less  elevation  than 
4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  rising  often  much  higher,  as  in 
the  Panic  della  Croce,  at  the  soutWm  extremity,  6102  feet, 
the  Pizzo  d‘Uccello,  at  the  north-west  end,  61*47  feet,  and 
Monte  Sacro,  above  Carrara,  5540  feet,  on  the  slope  of 
which  the  numerous  quarries  are  worked.  The  limestone 
in  the  valley  of  the  Frigido  lies  upon  clay-slate,  which  rests 
upon  mica-slate,  and  this  last  upon  gneiss,  and  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann is  of  opinion,  after  very  careful  examination,  that  the 
two  latter  rock.H  are  the  clay-slate  altered  and  rendered  crys- 
talline by  the  action  of  heat. 

After  leaving  Liguria,  the  rock  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Apennines  is  composed  is  a limestone  which 
presents  itself  under  different  aspects.  It  contains  very  few 
fossils,  and  affords  very  little  interest  to  the  geologist;  its 
uniformity  is  absolutely  wearisome.  Once  entered  within  its 
domain,  we  may  travel  for  days  without  meeting  anything 
to  relieve  the  t^um  of  its  eternal  sameness.  It  is  the 
sole  constituent  of  the  Apennines  of  Tuscany,  Romagna, 
Fabriano,  Foligno,  and  the  Abruzzi.  and  stretches  uninter- 
ruptedly through  the  provinces  of  Builicata  and  Bari  to 
the  extreme  point  of  Otranto.  The  Apennines  come  close 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  until  that  river  takes  a sudden 
turn  to  the  south-west,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Monte  Sant'  Oreste,  the  antient  Soracte,  which  is  an  outlier 
of  the  Apennines,  as  geologists  t^rm  such  detached  hills, 
when  they  are  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  main 
ridge:  it  rises  to  the  height  of  2140  feet.  In  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  a range  of  mountains,  composed  of  the 
same  limestone,  is  separated  from  the  central  chain  by  the 
valley  of  the  Tdero.  This  detached  group,  the  territory 
and  stronghold  of  the  antient  Volsd,  extends  in  a direction 
nearly  north  and  south,  from  Monto  Fortino,  a port  of  the 
antient  Montes  Lepini.  to  the  sea  at  Terracina,  and  rises 
in  some  places  to  considerable  heights:  according  to  the 
measurements  of  Prony,  Monte  Schiera  d'Asino  is  4678 
and  Monte  Capreo  4616  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Another  luborainate  range  extends,  as  has  been  already 
stated  between  Salerno  and  Nocera  to  Cape  Campanella, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  gulf  of  Naples,  of  which  the  island 
of  Capri  is  a prolongation.  In  this  group.  Monte  St.  An- 
gelo di  Castellamare  rises  to  the  height  of  4688  feet,  and 
Monte  Solaro,  in  the  island  of  Capri,  to  3195  feet,  according 
to  Tenore  in  his  Geographie  Phyeique  du  Rnyaume  ae 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Apenninea  the  limestone  is 
mostly  covered  by  tertiary  and  volcanic  products,  so  that  it 
seldom  appears  for  from  the  central  chain,  unless  when  the 
subordinate  branches  rise  to  considerable  heights.  On  the 
eastern  side  the  tertiary  deposits  do  not  extend  so  far  south 
at  least  they  do  not  cover  a great  extent  of  country,  and  in 
some  places,  as  in  Puglia  Pietrosa,  a part  of  antient  Apulia, 
the  limestone  rises  to  the  surface  of  tlie  ground,  in  inclined 
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bedi,  from  the  centre!  ren^^o  to  the  sea  shore ; and  in  the 
culture  of  the  olive  and  vine  in  that  country,  they  break  tho 
msssea  of  limoKtonc  to  come  at  a layer  of  oohreous  earth  in 
which  to  set  tho  plants.  From  the  Kr^t  scarcity  of  organic 
remains,  ve  yet  know  little  with  certainty  about  the  geological 
age  of  the  Apeuimie  limestones,  and.  indeed,  we  cannot  say 
if  they  belong  to  one  or  to  different  periods ; it  is  generally 
suppcKk^  that  they  belong  to  some  part  of  our  secondary 
series  between  the  lias  and  the  chalk,  and  most  probably  in 
greater  part  are  equivalents,  in  point  of  ^e,  to  our  oolite 
deposits.  Like  moat  other  limestone  formations,  they  abound 
in  great  caverns. 

Calabria  has  hitherto  been  little  explored  by  geologists. 
The  Apennine  limestone  extends  into  it;  but  there  are 
also  largo  tracts  of  the  country'  occupied  bv  primary  strata, 
and  a granitic  ridge  passes  Ihruimh  it,  wiiich  rises  to  the 
height  of  several  thousand  feet.  There  are  besides  tertiary 
deposits,  to  which  wo  shall  afterwards  allude. 

Low  ^Hs  of  rounded  undulating  forms  skirt  tlio  northern 
slopes  of  the  togurian  Apennines,  and  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  Uie  Tuscan  and  Roman 
Apennines  between  tho  mountains  and  the  sea.  They  have 
btH^n  called  by  geologists  tho  Siubapennines,  as  they  never 
rise  abov'o  a moderate  degree  of  elevation.  They  are  com' 
posod  of  marls,  em'ered  by  yellow  sand,  both  abounding  in 
organic  remains,  and  have  been  considered  by  Brocchi,  who 
first  described  them  in  detail,  and  by  other  geologists,  as 
belonging  to  one  period  of  formation.  But  Mr.  Lyull  is  of 
opinion  that,  while  there  is  a considerable  correspondence  in 
ine  arrangemont  and  mineral  oomposition,  there  is  not  that 
close  resemblance  in  all  parts  of  tho  Subapennines  which 
should  lead  us  to  assume  an  exact  identity  of  age,  and  that 
the  fossils  they  contain  indisputably  prove  that  they  were 
deposited  during  three  distinct  periods.  He  considers  that 
the  tertiary  strata  of  tho  bill  of  the  Superga,  near  Turin,  as 
well  as  the  greater  part  of  those  in  tho  valley  of  the  Bor- 
mida,  belong  to  the  Miocene  period ; that  the  iiroatcr  Mrt 
of  the  Subapennine  formations  of  Northern  Italy  and  fus* 
cany,  and  perhaps  those  around  Rome  also,  belong  to  tho 
older  Pliocene  period ; and  that  the  tufaceous  formations  of 
Naples,  the  calcareous  strata  of  Otranto,  and  probably  tho 
reater  part  of  the  tertiary  beds  of  Calabria,  were  deposited 
uring  Uie  newer  Pliocene  period.  (See  Lyell's  PrinapUt 
qf  Geology,  vol.  ilL  ch.  xiL) 

The  marls  are  composed  of  olay,  with  much  calcareous 
matter,  are  of  a groyisn-brown  or  blue  colour,  often  without 
lines  of  stratification,  but  sometimes  thinly  laminated. 
They  are  frequently  of  great  thickness^  as  m Uie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Parma,  where  the  marl  is  20U0  &et  thick. 
They  contain  beds  of  lignite  and  of  gypsum,  and  detachod 
ciy  suls  of  gypsum ; sometimes  they  past  into  compact  lime- 
Slone,  and  ot^casionally  there  are  interstratifiod  boas  of  sand- 
stone. They  constitute  very  frequently  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try, but  mure  usually  are  covered  with  sand.  The  great  arena- 
ceous deposit  lies  generally  upon  the  marl,  but  sometimes  it 
is  seen  reposing  on  the  Apennine  limestone.  It  sometimes 
passes  into  a calcareous  sandstone,  and  between  Florence 
and  Poggibonzi  there  is  a range  of  conglomerate  belonging 
to  the  same  deposit,  extending  eleven  miles,  the  pebbles  of 
which  are  chiefly  limestone.  <Lyell,  vol.  iii.)  Both  the 
marls  and  the  yellow  sand  abound  in  organic  remains,  but 
not  universally,  for  there  are  often  large  tracts  of  both  with- 
out any  fossils.  The  shells  are  usu^ly  in  a high  state  of 
preservation,  even  to  their  colours  and  Uio  ligament  which 
unites  the  valves ; they  are  referable  to  species  and  families 
of  which  the  habits  are  extremely  diversified,  some  living 
in  deep,  others  in  shallow  water,  some  in  rivers,  others  at 
their  mouth.  Many  are  identical  with  species  now  inha- 
biting the  a4joining  seas,  others  with  species  now  living  in 
tropical  seas.  The  remains  of  corals  and  fishes  are  not  un- 
frequent,  as  well  as  detached  bones,  and  even  entire  skele- 
tons of  whales  and  other  cetacea.  The  skeleton  of  a whale 
twenty-one  feet  long  was  found  by  Cortesi  near  Castel 
Arquato,  between  Parma  and  Piacensa.  in  the  marl,  and 
oyster-shells  were  adhering  to  a part  of  the  bead,  showing 
that  it  must  have  lain  as  a skeleton  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Bones  of  land  animals  are  ftrequenUv  met  with,  and  that 
Uiey  were  tran.sportod  to  the  bra  of  the  soa  is  evident  from 
their  being  associated  wiUi  marine  shells,  and  from  the 
tliigh-bone  uf  an  elephant  having  been  disinterred,  with 
ovstcr-shclls  aUache<l  to  it,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  whale's 
skoletuii  mentioned  above. 

Besides  these  marine  tertiary  deposits,  there  are  others 


which  are  lacustrine,  that  is  to  say,  the  materiaJa  most  bava 
been  deposited  in  fre»b-water  laiios-  A fonnation  of  (his 
sort  occurs  in  the  Upper  Val  d'  Amo ; tbit  great  valley, 
which  is  surrounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  coiuists  of  three 
distinct  basins,  connected  together ; the  uppennost  i>  that 
of  Areuo,  the  next  that  of  Figline,  and  the  lowest  tbai 
of  rincisa.  The  basin  of  Arexzo  contains  a depoait  of 
roll^  pebbles,  heaped  together  without  any  orIct,  with 
fossil  iMnes  in  tlM  lower  part  of  the  mass,  and  covering 
a blue  micaceous  clay,  with  bones  and  faedg  of  lignite. 
In  the  basin  of  Fighne,  the  same  clay  is  covered  by 
rolled  pebbles,  fine  sand,  and  coar&e  quarUose  sand,  and 
bones  have  l>eon  found  in  all  the  beds,  la  the  basin  of 
ITiicisa  there  are  the  same  deposits  of  clay  and  sand,  but 
the  pebbles  are  wanting : these  last  are  larger  in  sue  and 
more  numerous  in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  the  eerou- 
dary  rocks  of  VallorobruMi.  in  tho  upper jiarl  of  the  valley, 
lh>m  which  they  have  been  derivoo.  These  deposits  rise 
considerably  above  the  present  bod  of  the  Amo ; the  blue 
clay,  which  is  always  undermost,  from  5U  to  60  feet;  the 
gravel  as  much  as  2oU.  They  contain  no  fossil  marine  pro- 
ductions whatsoever,  their  shells  belonging  exclusively  to 
fresh  water.  The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  lacustrine  deposit,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Apennines,  U the  enormous  quantity  of  the  ^ncs  of  great 
quadrupeds  belonging  to  warm  climates,  some  of  tlicm  the 
inhabitants  of  swamps,  and  all  of  extinct  species.  They 
are  the  mastodon,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopoUmua; 
the  skeletons  of  the  latter  are  exceedingly  abundant,  no 
less  than  forty  individuals  having  been  found  prior  to  1829. 
Brocchi  relates  that  such  is  the  quantity  of  elephants' 
bones,  that  tho  valley  is  like  a vast  oomotcry  of  these  gigantio 
animals,  and  that  before  tlie  peasants  learned  to  keep  these 
relics  for  sale  to  the  curious,  they  used  to  inclose  their  gar- 
dens with  legs  and  thigh-bones  of  elephants.  Besides  iheM 
greater  animals,  bones  have  been  found  of  bears,  hwnas. 
an  animal  like  tho  panther,  wolves,  boars,  tapirs,  horses, 
buffaloes,  oxen,  and  st^s.  * In  winter,'  says  Mr.  Lyell. 
' the  superficial  degradation  of  the  soil  is  so  rapid,  that  bones, 
which  the  year  before  were  buried,  are  seen  to  project  from 
tho  surfoce  of  the  soil,  and  are  described  by  the  peasants  as 
growing.  In  this  manner  the  tips  of  the  boms  of  stags,  or 
of  the  tusks  of  hippopotamuses,  often  appear  on  the  surface, 
and  thus  lead  to  Uie  discovery  of  an  entire  bead  or  skele- 
ton.' 

Besides  this  great  lacustrine  deposit  of  tbc  Upper  Val 
d'Amo,  (here  are  others  of  a like  nature,  such  as  at 
Cadibona  near  Savona,  where  strata  of  gravel,  aand,  and 
clay  are  associated  with  several  seams  of  lignite  or  brown 
coal,  from  two  to  six  feel  in  thickness,  the  wbulu  deposit 
exceeding  eight  hundred  feet  in  depth.  In  the  midst  of  the 
oual  beds  have  been  found  entire  jaws  and  other  bones  of  an 
extinct  quadruped  of  the  pachydermatous  or  thick-skinned 
tribe,  calle<l  by  Cuvier  Anthracotherium,  tho  bona  itaeL 
being  changed  into  a kind  of  coal. 

We  have  still  to  notice  every  important  feature  connected 
with  the  structure  of  the  Apennines,  namely,  the  region  which 
has  been  devastated  by  internal  fires.  This  region  is  nearly 
confined  to  the  middle  part  of  Italy , and  to  the  western  side 
of  it.  The  volcanic  district,  properly  so  called,  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Capo  Campanella  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  and  on  the  north  by  the  river  Ombrone,  which 
enters  the  sea  a little  to  the  south  of  the  island  of  El^ ; the 
distance  between  those  limits  is  about  23U  miles.  Its  greatest 
breadth,  which  is  about  forty  miles,  is  at  Radioofaiu  in  the 
high  road  between  Sienna  and  Rome,  a volcanic  mountain 
3060  feet  high.  Muote  Amiata,  winch  is  also  volcanic,  and 
5794  foet  high,  lies  immediately  west  of  Radicofani.  Volcanic 
action  has  long  ceased  in  every  part  of  this  district,  except 
at  its  southern  extremity : and  there  are  no  historical  recorus 
of  that  actiun,  except  uith  respect  to  Vesuvius  and  the  coun- 
try immediately  contiguous.  The  volcanic  matter  which 
covers  the  country  is  mostly  in  the  state  of  ashes  and  cinders, 
either  loose  or  agglutinated  together,  forming  what  the 
Italians  call  tu/a ; but  there  have  been  also  eruptions  of  soUd 
lava  in  many  places,  which  are  now  seen  in  tbc  form  of  beds 
and  cliffs  of  hard  rock.  Of  these  lost  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  group  of  hills  south  of  Rome,  which  Monte 
Cavo,  the  antient  Alban  Mount,  is  tho  most  conspicuous  part, 
rising  to  tho  height  uf  3110  fuel.  The  waters  of  the  AUtan 
Lake  fill  the  crater  of  on  extinct  volcano  from  which  streams 
of  lava  once  Uowed  over ; one  of  these  may  be  traced  by  the 
side  of  the  Appiao  Way  to  witliia  two  miles  of  the  gates  of 
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Rome.  In  tha  qnvriet  diere,  which  haTe  supplied  the 
pavinf(  stones  of  the  rity  both  in  aiiticnt  and  modern  times, 
the  la^'a  U observed  to  be  sixty  feet  thick,  and  to  rest  upon 

Sroviuuely  ejected  cinders.  1110  La{^  Braceiano,  north  of 
;.orac,  was  once  tho  crater  of  a volcano,  and  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  hills  of  solid  lava,  which  send  forth  numwous 
branches,  antient  streams  of  melted  stone,  into  the  surround- 
ing country : and  between  the  lake  and  Civitl  Vecchia  there 
is  a chain  of  limestone  hills,  at  the  eastern  end  of  which  lava 
has  burst  through,  and  now  forms  great  vertical  masses. 
Another  range  of  hills,  compo^  of  compact  lava,  which 
branches  out  on  every  side,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Viterbo;  the  highest  point,  Monte  Soriano,  the  antient 
Mons  Ciminus.  is  <1183  feet  above  the  sea.  The  whole 
Murface  of  the  district  we  are  now  describing  is  not  covered  , 
by  volcanic  products,  (or  botli  the  Apennine  limestone  and  ' 
tertiary  formations  rise  up  in  many  places  from  beneath  | 
them,  and  in  other  places  they  are  covered  by  fresb-water  I 
(leposiU  which  have  been  formed  since  the  eruptions  ceased,  j 
The  country  round  Rome  is  overspread  with  volcanic 
matter,  and  the  seven  hills  themselves  are  composed  of  the 
same  materials  Iving  above  marine  tertiary  formations. 
These  last  are  laid  bare  at  the  foot  of  the  C^itoline  Hill ; 
and  Monte  Mario,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  'nber,  446  feet 
high,  is  wholly  composed  of  the  Subapenninc  deposits,  large 
oyster-shells  having  been  found  in  abundance  at  the  very 
summit  The  volcanic  products  are  found  high  up  among 
the  sinuosities  of  the  Apennine  valleys:  ascending  the  bed 
of  the  Teverone,  stony  tufa  forms  lofty  rocks  near  V ico- 
varo,  above  Tivoli,  and  still  farther,  at  a short  distance  from 
Siibiaeo:  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  it  surrounds  the  insu- 
lated Soracte,  and  it  is  also  found  in  the  valleys  of  that 
branch  of  the  Apennines  which  terminates  in  the  sea  at 
Terracina.  It  is  an  important  circumstance  in  the  geolo- 
gical history  of  Italy  that  the  volcanic  products  alternate  in 
many  situations  with  the  tertiary  marine  deposits,  and  that 
elephants*  bones  have  been  found  at  considerable  depths 
imbedded  in  the  tufa.  Marine  shells  are  contained  in  the 
tufa  or  volcanic  ashes  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Cavo,  at  an 
elevation  of  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  We  pass 
over,  at  present.  Mount  Vesuvius  and  the  great  volcanic  dis- 
trict which  surrounds  it,  because  these  will  be  treated  of  with 
more  detail  upon  a future  occasion.  There  are  several  in- 
stances of  volcanic  action  more  in  the  centre  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  far  detached  from  the  great  region  of  volcanos 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  as  at  Telesc,  between  Capua  end 
Benevento,  and  Mount  Vultur  in  Apulia. 

We  have  alluded  to  deposits  still  newer  than  the  volcanic 
ejections ; these  are  of  fresh-water  formation,  and  are  an 
important  feature  in  the  phvsical  structure  of  the  country. 
They  are  composed  of  sanos,  clays,  and  marls,  and  of  the 
solia  stone  called  travertino,  a corruption  of  the  antient 
name  for  it,  viz.  Tiburtinum,  because  it  was  found  in  great 
abundance  near  the  town  of  Tibur.  All  these  deposits  con- 
tain lacustrine  shells,  particularly  such  os  frequent  stagnant 
waters.  The  travertino  is  a deposit  frnm  water  holding 
carbonate  of  lime  In  solution,  by  means  of  the  carbonic  arid 
which  is  common  in  spring  waters ; by  exposure  to  air  the 
carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  deposited : 
such  springs  abound  in  many  parts  of  central  Italy  within 
the  volcanic  region.  In  some  parts  of  Tuscany  the  slanting 
sides  of  hills  are  covered  with  travertino.  Several  instances 
are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lyell  (PrineipUi  of  Geo/ogy,  vol.  i. 
ch.  xii.),  and  many  by  Brocchi,  in  his  work  on  the  geology 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  At  Vignone,  near  Radico- 
fani,  a spnng  has  deposited  a series  of  strata  to  the  depth 
of  200  feet,  and  the  stone  is  so  compact  as  to  form  an  excel- 
'ent  material  for  architectural  purposes.  At  San  Filippo, 
the  water  is  so  highly  charged  with  calcareous  matter,  that 
a hard  stratum  of  stone,  a foot  in  thickness,  is  obtained  in 
four  months,  and  there  is  a deposit  of  it  a mile  and  a 

auarter  in  length,  a third  of  a mile  in  breadth,  and  250  feet 
lick  in  some  places.  There  are  vast  formations  of  traver- 
tine at  Tivoli,  and  quarries  of  it  at  Ponte  Lcucano  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  have  supplie<l  the  materials  fur  some 
of  the  most  splendid  edifices  of  antient  and  modern  Rome. 
These  fresh-water  deposits  appear  in  so  many  places,  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  extend  over  the  whole 
country  around  Rome.  Travertino,  containing  fresh-water 
and  land  shells,  some  of  which  are  identical  with  tho  snails 
DOW  common  in  the  gardens  of  Romo,  forms  thick  solid  beds 
oD  the  Aventine  Hill  above  lialf  a mile  in  length ; and  fresh- 
water deposits  are  found  at  the  height  of  150  feet  above  the 


I Tiber  on  the  Bsquiline  Hill.  In  many  places  they  oonUin 
I the  bones  of  elephants,  and  otlier  land  animals,  as  in  the 
' celebrated  Mont  Sactr  near  Rome,  where  elephants'  bones, 

: incnisteil  with  calcsireous  spar,  were  dug  out  of  a gravel  pit, 

I at  a depth  of  thirty  feet  below  the  surface. 

I Before  concluding  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  geological 
! structure  of  the  AMnnines,  it  will  be  useful  to  draw  the 
j attention  of  tho  reader  to  those  great  revolutions  in  the  phy- 
sical constitution  of  Italy,  which  the  records  preserved  in 
; her  mountains  and  her  soil  so  clearly  point  out  Many  and 
great  changes  must  have  taken  place  in  that  portion  of  tho 
crust  of  the  globe  long  before  the  Apennines  were  formed . 
upon  the  onnsideration  of  these  we  shall  not  enter,  but  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  events  of  a more  recent  geological  date. 
It  is  an  established  principle  in  geology,  that  all  stratified 
rocks  containing  marine  remains  must  have  been  originally 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a horizontal,  or  nearly 
horizontal  position,  and  the  inclined  strata  of  the  Apennines 
must  therefore  have  been  upheaved  from  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  ; it  is  probable  that  they  were  at  the  same  time  raisod 
some  thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  forming 
a long  tongue  of  land,  or  a chain  of  islands.  Tho  rocks  of 
which  they  are  composed  must  have  been  afterwards  in  part 
broken  and  abraded,  to  supply  the  materials  of  the  conglo- 
merates and  other  tertiary  formations  now  found  at  their 
foot,  for  in  all  these  the  parent  rock  is  recognizable,  in 
rounded  pebbles.  These  materials  must  have  been  washed 
down  into  the  adjoining  seas,  together  with  remains  of 
plants  and  of  the  animals  which  inhabited  the  land,  where 
they  formed  stratified  deposits,  inclosing,  during  the  process 
of  consolidation,  shells  and  other  marine  braies.  By  a 
renewal  of  the  internal  elevating  force  these  depositB  were 
in  their  turn  upheaved  to  form  the  Subapennine  hills,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  central  mountain  chain  must  have 
been  raised  to  a greater  height,  greater  extension  must  have 
been  given  to  the  land,  the  islands  disappearing  as  the  lower 
ports  of  the  mountains,  of  which  they  formed  the  summits, 
rose  more  and  more  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  and 
thus  must  Italy  have  assumed  nearly  its  present  form. 
But  during  the  time  that  those  tertiary  formations  were  in 
progress,  there  must  have  been  submarine  volcanos  at  work, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  spread  their  ejections  over  the  bed 
of  tho  sea,  and  thus  they  became  inlcrstratified  with  the 
materials  pouring  down  from  the  land.  There  must  then 
have  ensued  a renewal  of  the  upheaving  force,  and  the  effect 
of  that,  whether  by  sudden  or  by  continued  gradual  eleva- 
tions during  a long  period,  amounted  to  a raising  of  the 
land  at  least  3000  feet,  for  marine  shells  are  imb^ded  in 
the  volcanic  tufo  of  the  Alban  Mount  at  that  height  above 
the  present  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  elevating 
process  must  have  taken  place  subsequently  to  the  ejection 
ihmi  tho  submarine  volcanos  of  the  ashes  and  tufa  which 
eover  the  country  more  or  less  on  the  western  side  of  tho 
Apennines  from  Tuscany  to  the  borders  of  Calabria ; for 
they  are.  for  the  most  part,  arranged  in  regular  stratified 
beds  and  contain  marine  shells.  That  they  were  not  depo- 
sited in  fresh  water  is  also  evident  from  this,  that  they  are 
found  in  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida  where  no  great 
lakes  could  have  existed ; and  in  the  former,  marine  shells 
imbedded  in  tufa  were  observed  by  Mr.  Lyell  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  2600  feet.  The  new  land  thus  laid  bare  must,  in 
process  of  time,  have  become  covered  with  vegetation, 
Hourishing  in  a climate  suited  to  the  rhinoceros,  elephant, 
and  hippopotamus,  which,  with  numerous  other  animals  be- 
longing to  species  now  extinct,  and  of  kinds  now  unknown 
in  Italy,  must  have  roamed  there  in  vast  numbers.  In 
this  state  of  things,  parts  of  the  country'  roust  have  been 
covered  by  vast  lakes  of  fresh  water,  for  lacustrine  deposits 
are  met  with  at  intervals  nearly  over  tho  whole  peninsula. 
Subsequently  to  this  epoch,  otficr  great  re%olutions  must 
have  taken  place  when  the  barriers  of  these  lakes  were 
broken  down,  and  when  the  erosions  of  torrents  and  denu- 
dations of  floods  fashioned  tho  surface  of  the  country  into 
those  forms  which  it  now  presents.  Such  are  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  an  examination  of  the  geological  phenomena 
of  Italy  seems  to  lead. 

The' Flora  of  tho  Apennines  is  so  very  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  tho  Alps,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  any- 
thing respecting  their  botany,  beyond  referring  to  the  latter 
article. 

APCNRADE,  a Danish  sea-po^  situated  at  tho  bottom 
of  a gulf,  called  the  *Apenrader  Fbbnlc,'  in  the  Little  Belt, 
about  twenty-seven  miles  N.N.W.  of  Schleswig,  in  the  duchy 
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ot  which  name  it  is  comprised.  It  has  sea-baths,  a towns* 
men's  and  chanty  school,  cotton-print  works,  and  three 
poor-houses,  and  is  defended  by  a castle,  in  whioh  the 
bailiff  of  the  place  resides.  The  trade  and  navi^tion  of  the 
town  support  a population  of  about  3000.  The  harbour  is 
shallow,  and  the  shipping,  therefore,  are  moored  about  a 
bundr^  yards  below  the  &idge.  Its  open  roadstead  it  un- 
safe in  winter  time.  Long.  9°38'  K..  lat.  55'^  H'  N. 

APERRA.  a species  of  wild  gninea-pig.  [See  Caty.J 

APERIENTS,  in  medicine.  [See  Cathahtics.] 

APETA1X>US  plants  constitute  one  of  the  divisions  in 
Jussieu's  Salurtd  System.  Tliey  comprehend  all  genera 
which  are  dicotyledonous  or  exogenous  and  which  have  a 
calyx  without  corolla ; by  some  they  aie  called  monochla- 
mydeous.  The  character  by  which  these  plants  are  defined 
is  as  constant  as  any  of  those  which  botanists  employ  for  sub- 
ordinate divisions,  but  it  must  not  be  oonsiderM  absolute : 
for  not  only  arc  many  of  the  genera  which,  in  consequence  of 
their  natural  affinities,  are  included  among  apeUious  plants 
provided  with  rudimentary’  petals,  but  it  occasionally  happens 
that  in  orders  otherwise  constantly  furnished  with  a oorolla, 
particular  genera  occur  in  which  no  petals  are  produced ; a 
verv  remarkable  instance  of  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
pretty  little  shore-plant  found  on  most  of  the  sandy  beaches 
of  this  country,  and  called  G^aiuc  maritima.  Tlil-j  species 
is  very  nearly  related  to  the  primrose,  aud  certainly  belongs 
to  Ute  same  natural  order  as  that  plant,  but  it  has  no  corolla ; 
in  place  of  which  the  border  of  the  calyx  becomes  coloured, 
and  it  tberefure  apparently  belongs  to  the  apetalous  division, 
although,  in  reality,  it  foras  an  exception  to  (be  character 
of  monopctaluus  plants.  It  is  circumstances  of  this  kind 
that  uhietly  constitute  Uie  difiiculty  of  studjing  plants  ac- 
cording to  the  Salurul  System ; but  it  is  a very  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  such  cases  are  numerous  enough  to 
prove  a senuus  obstacle  to  the  stuileiit. 

APHE'LION.  from  the  Greek  aro.  from,  and  QXioc,  the 
sun,  means  that  point  of  a planet's  orbit  which  is  farthest 
from  the  sun.  Its  opposite  point  is  the  rxRiHXLto.s,  from 
near  to,  and  >)Xjoc.  the  sun,  which  is  the  nearest  ooint  to 
the  sun. 


Let  S represent  the  sun,  SAB  the  earth's  orbit,  or  plane  I 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  SAa  parallel  to  the  line  in  which  the  I 
earth's  equator  cuts  the  ecliptic,  from  which  line  all  b^lio-  j 
centnc  longitudes  (that  is,  measured  round  the  sun)  are 
measured  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  represented  , 
by  the  arrow.  Let  CDE  be  a part  of  the  orbit  of  a planet, 
S E the  Icmgest  line  which  can  be  drawn  through  S,  then  ' 
E is  the  aphelion  of  the  planet.  If  a plane  SEG  be 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  the  angle  A S G is  the 
heliocentric  longitude  of  the  aphelion  E.  The  term  is  not , 
usually  Implied  to  satellites,  though  they  too  have  their 
aphelia. 

The  supposition  of  the  planets  moving  in  elliptic  orbits 
round  the  sun  is  not  true,  unless  the  ellipses  tnemselves 
be  supposed  slowly  to  change  their  positions  and  figures. 
In  all  the  planets,  except  Venus,  a very  little  more  than 
a complete  revolution  must  be  made  between  two  aphelia  ; 
in  Venus,  on  the  contrary,  a little  leas.  This  inequality 
is  represented  by  saying,  that  the  aphelia  of  all  the 
planets,  except  Venus,  slowly  increase  in  longitude,  while 
that  of  Venus  decreases,  ^e  apparent  motion  of  the 
aphelia  is  greater  than  the  real,  since  the  line  SA  moves 
slowly  backwards.  [See  Prkcxssiom.]  The  apparent 
annual  motion  of  the  aphelia  is  the  annual  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  together  with  the  real  annual  motion,  except 
in  the  case  of  Venus,  in  which  the  apparent  motion  is  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  diminished  by  the  real  motion. 

apparent  motion  of  the  aphelion  of  Venus  is  like  that 
of  all  the  others,  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  for 
though  the  aphelion  of  Venus  moves  backwards,  the  line 
S A does  the  same  at  a greater  rate.  The  following  table 
gives  the  heliocentric  longitudes  of  the  aohelia  of  the  Itodies 
of  the  solar  system  at  the  dates  speciftco.  together  witli  the 
aplJorent  annual  increase  of  longitude,  made  up  of  real 
increase  and  precession,  as  above  described.  Those  of  the 


new  planets  and  comets  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  aseen- 
tained  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  iboae  of  the 
old  planets.  All  but  the  comets  are  taken  from  Bmly'e 
Astronomieai  Tables  and  Formulee. 

Old  Planets,  January  1. 1601— 

FUmL  llitlioe.  Loaf,  of  Apbclkn.  Yosriy  apptnat 


Meroury 

254® 

21' 

47" 

65"*  9 

Venus 

308 

43 

53 

47  -4 

Earth 

279 

30 

5 

61  '8 

Mars 

152 

23 

57 

65  '9 

Jupiter 

lot 

8 

35 

57  •! 

Saturn 

269 

9 

30 

69  1 

Herschsl 

347 

31 

16 

52  -5 

Neto  planets,  January  1,  1820— 

VesU 

69® 

33' 

24" 

94"  2 

Juno 

233 

83 

46 

undetermined. 

Ceres 

327 

7 

32 

121*3 

Pallas 

301 

7 

4 

undetermined. 

Comets— 

D«ts. 

Nsim  of  Ditcermr. 

Loof.  of  Aphvlioo, 

1835 

Halley 

123® 

1832 

Encke 

337 

1832 

Biela 

288 

The  longitude  of  the  aphelion  of  Halley's  comet  is  that 
predicted  for  its  approaching  appearance. 

APHIS,  the  plant-louse,  or  puceron,  an  extensive  genus 
of  insects,  interesting  to  naturalists  on  account  of  their  very 
peculiar  economy,  and  no  less  so  to  gardeiieri  and  farmers 
on  whose  crops  many  species  commit  most  destructive  dc- 
redatioQs.  As  instances  of  the  latter  we  may  refer  to  ilie 
op-tly  {A.  humuii)  and  the  bean-dolphin  Jutxr)  ; 
dowers,  such  as  the  rose,  the  China  aster,  and  the  varxms 
chrysanthemums,  suffer  from  other  s|iecies.  During  the 
summer  of  1833.  the  cabbage  and  turnip  cro|ts  in  Kent 
were  much  injured  and  often  dc»lro)iKl  by  couulleM  swarms 
of  A.  Orassico’. 

These  im^ects  are  characterizinl  by  a soft  oval  body,  a 
small  bead,  entire  and  semi-globular  eyes,  antennsD  of  seven 
joints  longer  than  the  body,  often  setaceous,  sometimes 
thickened  towards  the  top,  the  two  joints  at  the  base  very 
short,  the  next  very  long  and  cylindrical.  The  beak  (ham 
tellum)  arises  from  the  under  pert  of  the  head  between 
the  fore-legs,  and  descends  almost  perpendicularly.  The 
wings,  when  developed,  are  four  in  number,  but  some  natu- 
ralists represent  the  upperwings  rather  as  wing  cases  (elytra), 
from  their  difference  of  texture.  The  legs  are  very  lung  and 
slender,  in  consequence  of  which  they  walk  awkwardly,  lo 
sketching  the  histtwy  of  these  singtilar  insects,  it  will  be 
roost  convenient  to  iWgin  it  at  the  close  of  autumn,  w hen 
many  of  tlic  species,  such  as  A.  quercus,  A.  roste,  &c.. 
are  numerous,  some  winged  and  some  without  wings,  of  both 
sexes,  so  that  while  the  first  may  Uy  to  a distance,  the  se- 
cond are  confined  to  their  native  plant  or  its  vicinity. 

AAer  pairing,  tlie  mother  aphU  deposits  what  have  been, 
by  some  naturalists,  termed  eggs,  in  a place  suitable  fur 
their  passing  the  winter;  but  different  places  are  chosen 
by  different  species ; some  choose  the  oak,  and  place  the 
eggs  on  an  exposed  twig  high  on  the  tree,  others  in  the 
shutered  crevices  of  bark,  or  even  under  ground.  Bonnet 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  aphides  are  always  vivipa- 
rous and  never  lay  eggs,  what  are  oumroonly  called  eggs 
produced  in  autumn  being  a sort  of  cocoon,  consisting  of 
the  young  aphis  inclosed  in  an  envelope.  From  our  own 
observations  on  those  of  the  oak,  we  arc  convinced  that  this 
is  the  fact ; but  we  cannot  affirm,  upon  negative  evidence, 
that  none  of  the  species  lay  real  eggs. 

The  cocoons  or  eggs,  whichever  they  may  be.  remain  torpid 
during  Uie  winter  (me  parents  having  di^  after  producing 
them,)  und  are  called  into  life  with  the  return  of  genial  wea- 
ther in  the  spring.  The  number  of  insects  produced  musit 
of  course  correspond  to  the  number  of  cocoons  or  eggs  laid 
the  preceding  autumn,  but  being  all  ushered  into  active 
life  at  the  same  time,  tlicir  simultaneous  appearance  has  led 
to  the  popular,  but  erroneous  notion,  that  they  are  generated 
by  the  air.  weather,  as  it  is  termed,  is  also  ac- 

cused of  spreading  the  destructive  swarms  over  liup-grounds 
or  bean-fields,  but  their  rapid  increase  is  wholly  caused  by 
their  wonderful  powers  of  multiplying. 

All  the  apliidcs,  it  has  been  well  'ascertained,  which  ap- 
pear in  spring  arc  exclusively  females,  no  males  being  found 
till  the  autumn ; and  these  females  are  endowed  with  a 
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fecundity  almost  incredible.  M.  Latreille  says,  one  female 
during;  the  summer  months  will  produce  abwt  twenty«&ve 
a-day,  and  M.  Reaumur  calculated  that  one  aphis  may  be 
the  pmftenitor,  daritiK  its  life,  of  the  enormous  number  of 
5,9U-4.9tJ0.0U0  descendants.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
youne  female  aphides  produced  during  summer  to  pair  with 
a male,  which  indeed  would  be  impossible,  as  no  males 
are  then  to  be  found ; yet  these  females  go  on  producing 
each  their  twenty-five  a-day  of  living  young  ones,  all  of 
which  become  in  a short  time  as  fertile  as  their  parent 

This  is  a circumstance  so  different  from  anything  known 
amongst  other  animals,  and  altogether  so  extraordinary, 
that  it  could  not  be  credited  bad  it  not  been  proved  beyond 
all  c-onlrodiction  W the  careful  experiments,  suggested  by 
R^umur,  of  the  i^rench  academicians,  which  may  be  seen 
at  length  in  ln»«ct  MucellaniUs  chap.  x.  Tlie  result  was, 
that  nine  generations  were  obtained  without  pairing  in  the 
course  of  three  months. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  roost  species  are  fur- 
nished with  a pair  of  projecting  tubes,  through  which  they 
eject  a sweet  viscid  huid,  well  known  under  the  name  of 
honey-deto,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  an  exudation  from 
the  leaves  on  which  it  is  found.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
aphides  feed  on  this,  which  is  impossible  from  the  structure 
oi  their  mouths.  Ants,  however,  and  bees,  ore  very  fond 
of  it. 

ATHORISM  (dfopitr^c),  literally  ' a limitation,’  or  * a 
fixing  of  limits,'  and  henco  used  by  the  Greek  writers  to  ex* 
press  a short  sentence,  containing  a moral  precept,  or  a 
rule  of  practice,  briefly  and  forcibly  expressed.  The 
term  has  been  adopted  in  medicine;  for  instance,  both 
Hippocrates  and  Boerhaave  have  written  books  entitled 
Aphoritm'i,  containing  raeflical  maxima,  not  treated  argu- 
mentatively, but  laid  <lown  as  certain  truths.  For  example. 

* Neither  repletion  nor  hunger,  nor  anything  which  excels 
natural  limits,  is  good.'  The  word  is’ similarly  used  in  the 
civil  law.  Wo  give  the  following  as  specimens  of  moral 
aphorisms. 

* It  is  always  safe  to  learn  from  our  enemies ; seldom  safe 
to  instruct,  even  our  friends.' — Laron.  * He  will  easily  dis- 
cern how  little  of  truth  there  is  in  the  multitude;  and 
though  they  are  sometimes  flattered  with  tliat  aphnritm^ 
will  hardly  belie%*e  the  voice  of  the  people  to  be  the  voice  of 
God.' — Brown's  Vulgar  Error$,  book  i.  3. 

Sayings  of  this  description  are  well  adapted  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  memory;  but  they  tend  to  substitute 
authority  instead  of  judgment,  as  the  motive  of  action,  and 
may  therefore  be  as  well  applied  to  maintain  prejudices  os  to 
assert  truths ; to  impose  conventional  and  nt'edless  restraints, 
as  to  furnish  safe  rules  of  conduct  to  the  inuvpcricnced.  It 
is  wiih  reference  to  this  that  Milton  uses  the  wuid.  * There 
is  no  art  that  hath  been  more  cankered  in  her  principles, 
more  soiled  and  slubbered  with  aphorisming  pedantry,  than 
the  art  of  policy.' 

APHRODITE,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione, 
one  of  the  Nereides,  or  ocean  nymphs : a later  legend,  told 
by  Hesiod  (T'/tcog.  16b).  relates  that  she  sprung  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea,  produced  when  Kronue  threw  into  it  the 
amputated  members  of  las  father  Uranos.  There  was  a 
celebrated  picture  of  her  rising  from  the  sea  (ova^vopvif), 
esteemed  tne  master-piece  of  Apelles.  (See  Apkllks.) 
She  first  came  to  land  at  the  island  of  Cytbera,  and  thence 
proceeded  1o  Cyprus.  These  islands  were  her  favourite 
places  of  resort,  and  many  of  her  epithets  are  derived  from 
them  (Cylherea,  Cypris,  Paphia,  &c.).  She  was  assigned 
in  marriage  to  Hephestus  (Vulcan)  the  go<l  of  metal- 
lurg}',  and  there  is  awell  knosvn  talc  of  her  detection  in 
an  amour  with  Ares  (Mars)  (See  Odyt$.  vih.  266).  Hermes 
ami  Poseidon  (Mercury  and  Neptune)  were  also  among  her 
favoured  suitors.  Her  amours,  however,  were  not  confined 
to  the  gods.  For  her  adventures  with  Adonis,  see  that 
article : she  also  bore  ^Eneas  to  Anebises,  a youth  of  the 
blood  royal  of  Troy,  as  is  largely  related  in  the  Hymn  to 
Aphrodite,  ascribed  to  Homer.  In  the  Trojan  war  she  was 
ranged  with  Apollo  and  Ares  on  the  .side  of  the  Trojans,  and 
in  attempting  to  protect  her  son  ifineas,  was  wounded  by 
Diomed.  According  to  the  fictions  of  the  she  con- 

timicfl  to  extend  her  maternal  care  over  .-Eneas,  and  brought 
about  bis  establishment  in  Italy,  and  through  him  the 
Julian  family  derived  their  descent  from  her.  To  tlie 
Itahans  she  is  known  by  the  name  of  Vonus;  a goddess, 
probably,  of  indigenous  origin,  but  ao  confounded  in  the 


fictions  of  poets  and  mythologers  with  the  Greek  Aphrodite, 
that  her  original  attributes  have  nearly  disappears. 

The  eoddess  is  usually  represented  naked,  or  with  very 
scanty  drapery:  Iwr  peculiar  attribute  is  the  realm  (c4im< 
iVdc.  II.  xiv.  2N),  or  embroidered  girdle,  which  had  the 
power  of  inspiring  love  for  the  person  who  wore  it.  Her 
favourite  animals  were  the  swan,  the  sparrow,  end  the  dove ; 
her  favourite  plants,  the  rose  and  myrtle.  Tlie  bird  called 
iunx,  much  used  in  amatory  magic,  was  also  sacred  to 
her.  It  is  a general  opinion  that  her  worship  was  Intro- 
duced from  PhoBDkria,  and  that  she  is  identical  with  Asinrte, 
the  Phcenician  goddess  of  the  moon.  In  theantient  temples 
of  Cyprus  the  was  adored  under  the  form  of  a conical  stone, 
which  wos  probably  an  aerolite.  The  Grecian  artists  repre- 
sented her  as  the  perfection  of  female  beauty.  One  picture 
of  Apelles  we  have  mentioned ; another,  which  he  left  imper- 
fect, was  esteemed  so  much  that  no  artist  dared  to  complete 
it  Many  representations  of  the  goddess  in  sculpture,  on 
coins.  &C.,  are  extant:  among  these,  the  celebrated  statue, 
called  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  is  that  M'ifh  which  we  are  most 
familiarized. 

APHTHO^IUS,  a Greek  rhetorician  of  Antioch,  whose 
epoch  seems  rather  difficult  to  fix ; some  place  him  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century  a.d.  ; others,  as  Fabricius,  in 
the  third,  and  other  critics  still  later.  AVe  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  be  lived  after  Hermogencs,  because  he  quotes 
this  rhetorician,  and.  in  fact,  worked  up  the  Progumnaamala 
of  Hermogenes  into  a new  shape,  also  entitled  Progymna*’ 
mata.  There  is  a curious  passage  in  Aphthonius  about 
Alexandria.  (Sec  Do  ShcyeAlfd^AUatif,  p.  182.)  Aph- 
thonius  has  also  left  forty  Greek  fables. 

The  work  of  Aphthonius  is  an  elementary  treatise  on 
rhetoric ; and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  it 
was  much  in  use,  and  there  were  numerous  editions  of  it. 
Since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centur)’,  Aphthonius  has 
had  no  editor,  and  we  believe  very  few  readov. 

Aphthoniua  was  first  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus  with  the 
other  rhetoricians:  RMtorea  Gr«e».  Venice,  1508,  fol. 
The  latest  edition  is  by  J.  Scheffer,  Upsal,  1670  and  1680, 
8vo.,  with  the  Progymnaamaia  o/Theon. 

APIAN,  or  APrlAN  (PETER),  an  astronomer,  and, 
we  may  add,  astrologer,  bora  at  Leipzig,  died  at  Ingoldstadt. 
where  be  was  professor  of  mathematics,  in  1552,  aged  fifty 
seven.  His  real  name  was  Bienewitz,  sometimes  misspelt 
Binewilt  Biene  in  German  signifies  a bee,  whence  the 
Latin  Apianus.  He  was  in  favour  with  Charles  V.,  who 
gave  him  an  order  of  knighthood  and  the  title  of  Count,  aa 
well  as  more  substantial  rewards.  He  is  principally  remark- 
able for  his  obscr\*atinnB  of  comets,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  obsen*ed  that  their  tails  are  generally  turned 
from  the  sun.  Ho  also  attempted  the  solution  of  astrono- 
mical problems  by  mechanism,  as  described  in  bis  Opua 
Cteaareum,  and  is  said  moreover  to  have  pointed  out  the  use 
which  might  be  made  of  lunar  obseni'ations  in  navigation. 
For  a list  of  his  works  (which  are  now  uninteresting),  see 
Vossius  de  Scieniiu  Mathemalina ; Montucla,  Hiaioire  del 
Mathem.,  vol.  i.  p.  623 ; and  Hutton's  Maihemaiical  Die- 
tionary. orticlo  ' Apian but  more  particularly  Kiiitner, 
Geackiehte  der  Matkematih,  ral.  ii.  p.  548,  where  more  detail 
is  given  : or  Teissier,  Blogea  dra  Hommea  Savona,  Leyden, 
1715.  His  son  Philip  succeeded  him  at  IngoldstaiU.  which 
place  he  was  obliged  to  quit  in  1658,  on  account  of  his  em- 
bracing the  Protestant  religion.  He  enjoyed  some  celebrity 
as  an  astronomer  and  mathematician,  and  died  professor  at 
Tubingen,  in  1589.  It  is  not  correct,  as  stated  in  several 
accounts  of  which  Montucla  is  apparently  the  source,  that 
the  only  work  of  his  which  hu  been  preserved  is  a letter  to 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel.  (See  Biographie  Vnicer- 
aelie,  and  the  work  of  TeUsier  above  cited.) 

APIARY,  a place  far  keeping  bee-hives,  derived  from 
the  Latin  apia,  a bee,  and  furmra  like  the  word  ‘aviary.' 
The  proper  situation  of  an  apiary  engaged  the  attention  of 
antient  bee-keepers  as  much  as  it  does  in  modem  times, 
and,  leaving  out  a few  fanciful  particulars,  the  dire<:tion8 
given  by  Columella  and  Virgil  are  os  good  now  as  when 
they  were  written. 

As  to  the  aspect  of  the  apiary,  Virgil  says — 

‘ A fLidon  must  he  foaad 
Tu  KUtU  of  « iiul  tiniwnri'XM.'— Ueerfie  ir. 

Milton  alleges  that  ‘ it  is  not  material  in  what  aspect 
the  stock  stands,  pro>*ided  the  sun  sbinea  on  the  hive  oiico 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  for  that  well-peopled  hives,  kept 
dry,  will  thrive  in  most  situations.'  WUdman,  again,  tella 
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u«,  th«t  the  ftpiary  ihodld  face  between  the  Krath  iind  weat* 
in  a place  neither  too  hot  nor  too  much  expoaod  to  the  cold. 

* I have  ever  found  it  beet,'  he  aara,  * to  place  thh  mouth  of 
the  hives  to  the  west  in  sprint,  care  being  taken  that  they 
enjoy  the  afternoon  sun ; tm  morning  tun  it  extremely 
dan^rous  during  the  colder  months,  when  ita  glare  often 
tempts  these  induttnous  inseets  out  to  their  ruin ; whereat 
tbo  mouth  of  the  hire  being  then  in  the  ahade,  the  beet  re* 
main  at  home,  and  as  clouds  generallT  obscure  the  afternoon's 
sun  at  that  season,  the  bees  escape  the  temptation  of  going 
out.  When  food  ia  to  be  obtained,  the  warmth  of  the  air 
round  the  hive  continues  in  the  afternoon,  which  strengthens 
the  bees,  and  enables  them  to  pursue  their  labours.'  Dr. 
Evans,  in  his  pretty  poem,  gives  very  similar  directions— 

' grwHi‘J  fmn  Um  wherr  no  dohioiti-  down 
Chilli,  while  it  lempU  them  o'er  the  tlew  tUsp  Uwn  | 

Utit  II  on  loiule<)  eing  the  Ulioun'Ti  mani. 

SoTi  Init  b«l(fht  flvriM  H|ht  them  to  their  home,'— Die  Beer. 

Bonner  stands  alone  in  recommending  an  easterly  aspect, 
which  we  frequently  obsened  to  be  chusen  in  the  numerous 
apiaries  in  Gcnnany ; we  found  those  in  Switzerland  and 
Savoy  more  commonly  placctl  towards  the  west 

Whdmnn  prefers  a situation  in  which  Itees  ‘returning 
home  from  tneir  labours  may  descend,'  and  Keys  says, ' a 
valley  t*  preferable  to  high  grounds  to  favour  their  increase 
but  this  is  of  less  importance,  perhaps,  than  having  free 
egress  and  ingress  in  right  lines  from  and  to  the  apiary. 

As  to  the  adjuncts  of  the  apiary,  the  old  recommendations 
of  Virgil  are  as  excellent  as  any  in  modem  works.  He 
says — 

' Lr(  fmh  ipHnK*  od  pondi, 

V«riUnt  with  mot*,  la!  nrAZ ; kmI  »h4Uow  brouki. 

That  with  swift  rorrvDl  throozh  the  HMdovi  ram 
Ttw  nfishb’Hax  bank«  au]r  tpmpt  iWtn  to  avoid 
Thtf  Ural ; aod  trrra  with  lunpiUbb*  Wushi 
Obrloua  dataio  then.  WbvtMr  dull  in  youdt 
Hie  water  itaixl,  or  flow  ta  livlag  rilU ) 
lalo  the  midst  throw  «i|low-houiih»  arrcei. 

And  plank)  atoaet:  where,  es  ob  bride**  rais'd. 

They  may  aliitht:  aod  to  the  lUBmer-sun 
Etmad  thrlr  wings;  if  chance  the  cailera  blast. 

Keut'rocM.  has  s|>rlnk)nt  then  roltirutTie  late; 

Or  pluof'd  them,  hlovn  sskaace.  into  the  wave*.’— 7ntpp. 

Dr.  Sevan  thinks  an  apiary  would  not  be  well  Situated 
near  a great  rirer,  nor  in  toe  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  as 
windy  weather  might  whirl  the  bees  into  the  water  and 
destroy  them ; yet  we  have  seen  very  thriving  apiaries  all 
along  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  borders  of  fbe  Swiss  lakes. 
Others  have  recommended  the  neighbourhood  of  the  aea* 
coast  as  very  eligiblo,  from  a notion  that  the  bees  are  fond  of 
sea  water,  which,  howe^'er.  Keys  denies  from  personal  obser- 
vatwo,  his  own  ^es  having  been  kept  near  the  sea. 

Heaths,  or  places  abounding  in  wild  flowers,  aro  the  best 
sites  for  an  apiary,  and,  in  default  of  this,  pasturage  must 
be  provided,  such  os  gardens  where  flowers  are  cultis'ated, 
ana  Adds  in  which  are  sown  buck-wheat,  clover,  or  sainfoin. 
The  expedient  of  transporting  apiaries  to  distant  places,  so 
as  to  take  advantage  nf  the  seasons  when  different  flowers 
are  in  blow,  has  bwn  resorted  to  in  various  countries,  parti* 
cularlv  in  Egypt,  and  along  the  great  rivers  of  Europe. 

M.  Maillet,  who  was  French  consul  in  Egypt  in  1692, 
informs  us  tW,  about  the  end  of  October,  all  such  inha- 
bitants of  Ijower  Egypt  as  possess  hives,  embark  them  on 
the  Nile,  and  convey  them  upon  that  river  to  Upper  Egypt ; 
calculating  to  arrive  there  at  the  time  when  the  inundation 
is  subsiding,  and  the  lands  having  been  sown,  the  flowers 
begin  to  bud.  The  hives  being  come  to  this  part  of  Egypt, 
are  there  placed  pyramidically  in  boats  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  after  being  marked  and  numl^red  by  the  several 
owners.  Here  the  bees  feed  in  the  ffelds  during  some  days, 
and  when  it  is  supposed  that  they  have  got  in  all  the  honey 
and  wax  that  can  bo  met  with  within  two  or  three  leagues 
round,  their  conductors  convey  them  in  the  same  boats  two 
01  three  leagues  lower,  and  remain  there  as  long  as  is  ne> 
cesBiry  to  enable  them  to  collect  all  the  riches  of  the 
new  station.  Thus  the  earth  forwaitls  its  productions,  and 
the  plants  come  into  bloom  in  proportion  as  they  come 
nearer  to  their  place  of  abode.  In  flne,  about  the  beginning 
of  February,  after  having  travelled  through  the  whole  length 
of  Egypt,  they  arrive  at  the  spots  whence  they  bad  set 
out.  and  return  to  their  respective  habitations:  for  rate  is 
taken  to  set  down  exactly,  in  a roll  or  register,  every  district 
whence  the  hives  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
their  number,  and  the  names  of  the  particular  perstms  who 
sent  them,  as  likewise  the  mark  or  number  of  the  boats,  in 
which  they  were  placed  according  to  their  several  habita* 
tioiu.  Niebuhr  saw  upon  the  Nile,  between  Cairo  gad 


Damietta,  a eonvoy  of  4000  hives  In  their  transit  from 
Upper  Egvpt  to  the  Delta. 

Goldsmith  deseribes,  from  his  own  observation,  a kind  of 
floating  apiary  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Piedmont. 

* They  nava  on  board  of  one  barge,’  he  says,  *three*score  or 
a hundred  boe*hives,  well  dofonded  from  the  inclemency  of 
an  accidental  storm;  and  with  these  the  owners  float  gently 
down  the  stream ; one  bee-hive  yields  the  proprietor  a con- 
siderable income.  Why,'  he  adds,  * a ihethod  similar  to  this 
has  never  been  adopted  in  England,  where  we  have  more 
gentle  rivers,  and  more  flowery  banks,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  World,  I know  not ; certainly  H might  be  turned 
to  advantoM,  and  yield  the  possessor  a secure,  though  per- 
haps a moderate  income.' 

Dr.  Sevan  strongly  recommends  the  apiary  to  be  rocrfod 
in  by  erecting  a bee  house,  or  converting  to  that  use  some 
building  alr^y  constructed,  as  much  preferable  to  an  ^i- 
ary  out  of  doors,  both  for  convenience  and  security,  as 
as  ultimate  proAt.  He  thus  describes  his  own : — ' wMe 

building,  besides  answering  the  purpose  of  an  apiary,  may 
be  made  subservient  to  other  uses : my  own  serves  for 
storing  potatoes.  The  potatoe-cellar  is  sunk  two  diirds  of 
its  depth  in  the  earth,  and  the  bce-bousc  is  raised  upon  it, 
having  a couple  of  steps  up  to  the  door.  The  dimensions  of 
both  are  seven  feet  six  inches  by  six  feet  clear  within, 
uhich  affords  room  for  Ave  colonies. 

* The  piles  or  stories  of  beo-boxes  are  placed  in  the  bee- 
house  at  somewhat  less  than  two  feet  apart,  so  as  to  make 
the  external  entrances  to  the  several  piles  about  a yard 
asunder.— (See  (he  plate  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of 
Dr.  Bevan's  work.) 

‘ On  the  inside  of  the  bec-house.  the  boxes  in  the  upper 
row  stand  about  table  heiglit,  those  in  the  lower  about  six 
inches  above  the  floor.  On  the  outside,  the  entrances  to  the 
upper  row  arc  about  Ave  fret,  to  tlie  lower  about  three  (bet 
from  the  ground.  The  entrances  through  the  wall  may  be 
cut  in  stone,  bricks,  or  wood,  and  should  be  chamfered 
away  on  the  outside,  leaving  the  wall  at  those  parts  as  thin 
as  practicable,  and  letting  the  opening  correspond  tn  ^ze 
with  the  outlets  that  arc  sunk  in  the  floor-bcu^  hereafter 
described.  The  potatoe-cellar  is  built  with  bricks,  the  bee- 
house  of  timber,  lothed  and  plastered  within,  and  thatched 
on  (he  outside. 

‘ Where  the  bees  enter  the  boxes,  two  wooden  shelves  or 
resting-boards  are  Axed,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  to  pre- 
vent warping;  they  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  buflding, 
are  about  a foot  wide,  and  rest  on  cross  pieces  nailed  fast  to 
the  uprights  with  which  the  bco-bouso  is  built ; these  cross 
pieces  extend,  also,  about  Afteen  inches  into  the  bee-house, 
where  they  serve  as  supporters  for  the  shelves  on  which  the 
bee-boxes  are  placed.  The  rcsting-boards  on  the  outside 
are  divided,  by  bricks  on  the  edge,  into  several  compartments, 
as  shown  in  the  frontispiece;  the  bricks  extend  the  full 
width  of  the  resting-board,  and  all  the  compartments  are 
slated  over.  Thus  the  entrances  arc  sheltered,  and  accom- 
modation is  afforded  for  the  bees  when  they  are  at  any  time 
driven  home  by  stress  of  weather  in  greater  numbers  than 
can  readily  pass  through  the  entrances  into  the  boxes. 

* The  building  is  not  only  thatched  on  the  top,  but  down 
the  sides  and  ends,  as  low  as  the  potatoe-cellar.  On  that 
aide  where  the  bees  enter  the  boxes,  the  thatch,  of  course, 
terminates  at  the  top  of  the  compartments,  over  which  it  is 
spread  out  so  os  to  conceal  the  slate  coverings.  The  floor 
of  the  bee-house  is  boarded,  and  the  potatoe-cellar  is  ceiled, 
the  space  between  the  ceiling  and  the  floor  above  being 
Ailed  up  with  dry  aaw-dust.' 

It  is  but  right  to  say,  however,  that  Keys  is  altogether 
against  plainng  hives  on  benches,  and  he  thinks  it  a great 
deal  worse  to  have  them  under  cots  or  sheds  with  shelves 
therein  one  above  another,  on  the  principle  recommended 
by  Dr.  Bevan,  inasmuch  os  these  afford  harbour  for  enemies, 
and  are  inconvenient  to  manage.  Keys  himself  recom- 
mends for  each  hive  separate  stands  mue  by  driving  four 
strong  stakes  into  the  ground  three  or  four  feet  apart,  in 
the  form  of  a square.  Eight  or  ten  of  these  in  one  place, 
he  thinks,  are  enough,  and  when  more  swarms  are  to  be 
disposed  of,  bo  thinks  it  better  to  have  them  in  separate 
gardens  to  prevent  quarrels,  which  often  happen  when  the 
swarms  are  numerous. 

The  various  forms  of  hives  will  be  noticed  under  tbo  article 
Hits. 

APl'CIUS.  There  were  three  Romans  of  this  name,  all 
of  them  celebrated  for  their  Im  e of  good  eating.  The  flrvt 
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«w  oofitettporiLiy  with  SyUa ; the  Moood  with  Auguitui  »ip4 
Tibehu* ; the  third  with  Trajan.  Of  these  the  second  U Uie 
moat  famous,  beinf  oelebralm  by  Seneca,  Pliny,  Juvenal, 
Ifarti^  &c.  AthenWHU  (p.  7,  Casaub.)  places  him  under 
T^rius;  besides  his  general  reputation  pir  profuse  and 
delicate  attention  to  the  gratification  of  his  own  palatti,  ho 
obtains  credit  with  that  author  for  original  ^luus  in  the 
eompoeitbo  of  certain  cakes,  honourably  distinguished  by 
the  epithet  Apkituu  Seneca  says  that  he  was  uve  in  bis 
time,  and  ti^^d  the  age  by  establishing  a regular  school  of 
professors  and  pupils  in  the  science  of  goM  eating  in  Romo, 
from  which,  in  the  days  of  simplicity  and  severity,  even 
p^losophers  bad  been  expelled  as  the  oormptckrs  of  youtb. 
The  inordinate  expense  of  his  culinary  establishment  rwucod 
his  fortune  and  involved  him  in  debt ; be  tburukire  found 
himself  obliged  to  look  into  his  affairs,  and  regulate  his 
expenditure.  He  found  that  when  his  incumbrances  were 
cleared  off,  he  should  have  left  a pittance  utterly  inadequate 
to  keep  aunh  a body  and  soul  tof^ther ; wboreforo,  he  took 
poison  in  preference  to  pining  after  unattainable  luxuriee> 
rliny  ealU  him  the  greatest  gormandiier  that  ever  appeared 
in  die  worid,  and  mentions  various  ragouts  invented  by  him ; 
in  short,  ^ was  the  Cookt  Orade  of  imperial  Rome.  The 
third  Apidus  is  to  be  honoured  as  the  inventor  of  the  art  of 
pickling  oysters  (Athen.  7.);  several  jars  of  which  be  sent 
to  the  Emperor  Trigan  when  in  Psrtbia.  Distant  as  was 
their  destination,  they  reached  it  in  high  preservation  and 
tempting  savour. 

The  name  of  Apicius,  long  after  the  time  even  of  the 
last  of  these  three  philosophers,  was  fiunilior  os  a house* 
hold  and  culinary  word.  Their  fame  was  perpetuated  by 
the  spirit  of  party  : and  the  cooks  of  ages  after  wore  divided 
into  Apicians  and  anti-Apiciana.  A treatise  * De  rt  CWi- 
ntarid  is  extant  under  die  name  of  Celius  Apicius.  It  is 
considered  by  critics  as  antient,  although  not  written  by 
any  of  the  three  whom  we  have  mentiontd.  Martin  Lister 
republished  it  in  London  in  1 705.  with  the  title  D«  Obtoniit 
et  CondiwitiUis,  nve  d$  Arte  Co^tunana.  The  humorous 
Dr.  King  ridiculed  it  in  a poem,  entitled  TAe  Ari  qf 
Cookery.  (See  Biog.  UnioetttlU.) 

A'PION.  son  ^ Poaeidonius,  was  bom  in  Oasis,  a 
town  in  Libya,  seven  days’  journey  from  Thebes,  probs- 
bly  the  modem  Oasis,  c^led  £1  Wsh.  Apion  was  edu* 
csied  at  Alexandria,  and  wished  to  pass  for  a Greek  native 
of  thsit  ci^,  although  he  was  of  Egyptian  extraction.  Some 
have  thought  that  the  name  of  Apion  is  derived  from  Apis. 
Apion  was  a disciple  of  Apollonius,  the  ton  of  Arebibius, 
and  of  Didynius,  from  whom  be  imbibed  his  fondness 
the  poetry  of  Homer.  Under  the  emperor  Claudius,  who 
reigned  a.  o.  A 1 — 54,  he  succeeded  the  Grammarian  Theon 
at  Ronie.  When  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Alexandria 
endeavoured  to  deprive  the  Jews  who  resided  there  of  the 
privileges  eonferr^  upon  them  by  Alexander  the  Great  at 
the  fbundatioa  of  the  city,  and  confirmed  by  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Cmsara,  Apion  was  appointed  to  advocate  their 
cause  against  the  Jews.  On  this  occasion  he  endeavoured 
to  kindle  wrath  of  the  emperor  Caius  Caligula,  by 
pointing  out,  that  the  Jews  would  neither  erect  statues  to 
the  emperor,  nor  swear  by  his  name,  whilst  they  pre- 
ferred to  worship  the  heed  of  an  ass  made  of  solid  gold, 
which  was  of  immense  value,  and  was  stated  to  have  been 
first  discovered  when  Antioehiu  Bpipksner  entered  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  Antioefaua  Epiphanes  was  reported 
to  have  taken  this  idol  away,  and  to  have  set  a Greek  oap- 
tive  at  Ifoerty,  whom  he  found  confined  within  the  sane- 
tnary  in  order  to  be  saeriftoed  after  having  been  fattened 
by  the  moat  delicious  animal  food.  It  was  stated  that  the 
Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  preparing  every  year  such  a 
human  sacrifice,  in  the  intestines  of  which  they  discovered 
the  events  of  ftiturity,  and  that  all  Jews  tastra  annually  | 
these  human  entrails,  in  order  to  pledge  themselves  afresh 
to  hate  the  Greeks. 

Apion,  with  these  monstrous  fables,  did  not  folly  succeed 
against  Philo,  who  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Jews  of  Alexan- 1 
d^  to  plead  their  cause.  Philo,  who  waa  at  the  head  of  | 
the  embaasy  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  commenced  his  reply 
to  Apion’s  accusation,  but  the  Emperor  Galus  insultingly 
commanded  him  to  leave  the  imperial  presence.  All  ex- 
pected the  worst  consequences  from  the  emperor's  wrath,  but 
Phfio  said  to  the  bystanding  Jews : Bo  or  good  cheer,  for 
C^ius  attacks  us  with  wor^,  but  really  he  has  begun  to 
fi^it  against  God.  Hie  Emperor  sent  Petronius,  the  sue- 
oeeeor  of  VHellhia,  m legate  to  Syria,  with  orders  to  place  a 


statue  of  bis  imperisl.or  rather  divine  migesty,  in  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  retronius  marched  an  army  into  Judaa,  but 
was  so  much  touched  with  the  intreaties  of  the  Jews  not  to 
profane  their  sanctuary,  and  with  tbeir  readiness  rather  to 
die,  than  to  admit  the  emperor's  statue,  that  be  delayed  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  requested  the  emperor  to 
revoke  bis  orders : Caius  granted  this  revocation  to  his 
fareurite  Herodes  Agrippa,  but  commanded  Petronius  to 
commit  suicide  for  hU  disub^ience.  Tlie  news  of  Caligula's 
death  arrived  in  Syria  before  the  letter  in  which  Petronius 
was  ordered  to  kill  himself,  if  be  would  avoid  the  tortures  pre- 
pared for  him.  Thus.  Apion's  plan  to  hurt  the  Jews  was  pro- 
videntially foiled.  (See  Joseph.  Ardupologia.,  I.  xviii.  cap.  8.) 

Philo  s work,  entitled  irtpi  aptrZv  coi  Ttfti  wpta^iia^ 
rdVov,  EmOuttjf  to  the  Emperor  Caius,  is  still  iu  part  extant. 
Apion  was  esteemed  for  liis  learnin^but  already,  before  bis 
contest  with  Philo,  he  was  known  at  Rome  as  a roan  of  osten- 
tatious character.  Tiberius  named  him  Cym^ium  aun^, 
Cvmhttl  of  the  universe,  on  account  of  his  vain  boastings ; but 
Pliny,  Apion's  disciple,  calls  him  rather  pubUcat/ama  tym- 
panum, or  the  kettle-drum  of  fame.  The  following  writings 
of  Apion  we  find  quoted  : Mgy^iaca,  in  five  books:  this 
work  contained  a description  of  the  curiusitiei  of  Egypt* 
A History  according  to  Sations ; On  the  Merite  qf  Alex- 
ander  the  Great ; Against  theJewt;  On  the  Luanry  <f  Api- 
cius ; On  the  Langmae  qf  Rome ; De  Visciplina  Metallicai 
Aifiiv  'OptiptKti.  But  of  all  these  writings,  tlwre  have  only 
been  preserved  the  story  of  Androclm  ana  »m  lean  (G«f- 
lius,  V.  1 4) ; and  the  Dol^in  at  Diceearchia  (Gellius,  vii.  8) ; 
with  fragments  from  the  work  against  the  Jews,  presetv^ 
by  Josephus  in  bis  reply. 

Flavius  Josephus  wrote  two  books  on  the  antiquity  of 
the  Jews  against  Apion  after  his  death.  In  the  first  book 
Josephus  refutes  the  gross  mistakes  and  misropresentationa 
of  Manetho,  Berosus.  and  many  o^cr  GentiW  who  bad 
written  without  accurate  information  on  the  affiiiri  of  the 
Jews.  Most  of  the  works  against  which  Josephus  wrote  are 
now  lost,  and  only  known  from  his  quotations.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  book,  Josephus  refutes  especially  the 
misrepresentations  of  Apion  and  bis  authorities.  The  dedi- 
cation of  these  two  UAiks  to  Epaphrodiius,  bears  tome 
resemblance  to  the  dedications  prefixed  to  the  Goaptl 
according  to  St.  Luke,  and  the  Acts,  to  Theophilua.  (£e 
Q p9^V  p&g&*  335  and  536,  ed.  Brestbaupt.  Se- 
neca, ep.  88.  Plin.  Pre^.  Hist.  Nat.  and  lib.  xxxvi.  o.  18, 
Ersch  and  Gruber ; Suidas,  ed.  Kuster,  i.  p.  867.) 

APIS.  [See  Ban.] 

APIS,  a sacred  bull,  whose  station  and  temple  were  at 
Memphis  in  Egypt.  He  must  be  distinguished  ftom  Mneuis, 
tlie  sacred  bull  of  Heliopcdis.  The  real  or  true  Apis  was 
known  from  among  all  other  bulls  by  certain  marks,  which 
are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Pliny  (iii.  88 ; viii.  46). 
His  birth  is  oommonly  described  as  miraculous ; though  pro- 
duced from  a oow,  his  conception  was  caused  by  the  descent 
of  lightning,  or  the  inUuenee  of  the  moon’s  beami.  When 
the  bull  Apis  died,  or  had  been  put  to  death  after  living  the 
prescribed  number  of  years  (according  to  some  authorities), 
a suoceseor  was  diligently  sought  for,  and,  when  found,  was 
installed  in  bis  temple  of  Memphis  with  all  due  solenmity. 
The  cow  was  not  eaten  in  Egypt,  but  the  bull  waa  used  u 
food : yet  no  bull  could  be  slaughtered  (ill  it  bad  been  first 
ascertained  that  it  had  none  of  the  marks  which  charac- 
terixed  a sacred  bull.  When  this  was  ascertained  tatisfoc- 
torily,  the  pricxu  put  a seal  or  mark  on  the  animal,  to  sig- 
nify that  it  might  be  slaughtered : no  unstamped  bull  could 
be  slaughtered,  under  pain  of  death.  Hie  object  of  the 
regulation  was  probably  tbs  raising  an  income  by  a tax  on 
slaughtered  animals.  There  might  possibly  be  other  rea- 
sons also.  (Herud.  ii.  38.) 

The  worship  of  Apis  existed  at  least  as  late  aa  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Severus.  We  hear  of  Greeks  and  Romans  of 
rank  paying  their  respe^  to  the  bull  of  Memphis,  in  which 
curiosity  and  superstition  appeu  to  have  been  blended. 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  ^ visited  Memphis,  sacrificed 
to  all  the  Gods,  and  Apis  among  the  rest,  in  which  he  showed 
more  political  wisdom  than  the  Persian  madman  Carobyses, 
who,  300  years  before,  bad  insulted  the  Egyptians  by  stab- 
bing their  deity.  (Sermanicus  Cmsar,  when  he  visited 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  went  to  see  ApU  at  Mem- 
phis. It  was  a favourable  sign  when  the  animal  would  taka 
food  from  the  hand  of  his  visitor,  and  the  reverse  was  looked 
upon  as  presaging  misfortune.  The  bull  refused  wbat  the 
band  of  Garmanicus  dfored,  and  the  Roman  ganaral  died 
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shortly  after  at  Antioch.  Strabo  describes  the  Apis  and 
his  temple  in  the  following  t^ns,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to 
Egypt  (xvii,  p.  607) : — ‘ Mem^is  contains  a temple  of  Apis, 
who  is  the  same  os  Osiris.  The  bull  Apis  is  kept  in  an 
apartment  (•tyjc^).  and  is  regarded  as  a god : he  is  quite 
white  on  the  forehead  and  some  other  parts  of  the  body,  but 
in  every  other  part  black.  By  these  marks  they  always  de* 
cide  which  bull  is  to  be  the  successor  of  Apis  when  he  dies. 
In  front  of  the  apartment  is  an  inclosure,  in  which  there  is 
another  apartment  fur  the  bull’s  mother.  They  allow  the 
sacred  bull  to  come  into  this  court  or  inclosure  at  certain 
times,  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  being  shown  to 
strangers.'  The  bull  Apis,  it  is  presumed  (Herod,  iii.  29.), 
was  embalmed  when  he  died.  Lucas  says  (vol.  i.  p.  346, 
Vouage  fait  en  1 714)  that  heobser>'ed  bulls'  heads  in  several 
niches  of  the  catacombs  of  Abousir : he  also  found  a bull 
embalmed,  and  in  a great  chest,  on  which  the  head  of  the 
animal  was  represent^ : the  cose,  ho  says,  was  gilded  and 
painted.  (See  also  Ahd-AHatif,  Sacy,  p.  201.) 

Hie  deity  Apia  was  probably  a symbol  of  the  Nile  (see 
Jahlonsky,  Pantkfxm,  Apis),  or  of  the  earth  and  fertility, 
as  the  cow  also  was  in  the  Egyptian,  and  still  is  in  the 
Hindoo  mythology.  The  god  Sivas,  in  the  Indian  mytho* 
logy,  has  his  sacred  bulls,  which  are  characterized  by  certain 
marks,  and  a colossal  bull  of  stone  is  often  an  ornament  of 
his  temples.  The  bull  (but  not  the  cow)  is  an  object  of 
worship  still  in  India.  (See  Colonel  Briggs'  Lettert  on  ln~ 
dto,  p.  72.)  The  sacred  bulls  of  Benares  still  walk  about 
the  streets  of  the  holy  city,  or  stop  up  the  ro^,  and  can- 
not be  disturbed  without  all  due  respect. 

The  tendency  of  the  Israelites  to  fall  into  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  bull  or  cow  is  seen  from  the  history  in  Exo- 
dus, xxxii. ; and  at  a later  period,  Jeroboam,  who  had  spent 
some  time  in  E^nt,  set  up  two  calves,  one  at  I^n  and 
the  other  at  Bethel,  and  established  temples  and  priests, 
probably  in  honour  of  .^is  and  Mneuis  respectively.  (See 
1 Kings  xii. ; compare  Hosea,  chap.  x. ; l^Wn's  Alie$  In- 
dien,  i.  2'>2,  &c. ; Jablonsky's  Pantheon.) 

A'PIUM  is  the  botanical  nameofa  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  among  which  the  only  species  of  any  importance  is 
the  common  celery,  Apium  graveolens.  This  valuable  vege- 
table is  found  naturally  in  the  ditches  of  almost  every  part  of 
Europe;  it  is  even  met  with  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  where, 
if  it  has  originally  been  carried  thither,  it  has  naturalized 
itself.  Id  tius  country  it  is  very  common  in  many  places,  as, 
fbr  Lostaooe,  in  the  aitches  near  Sandwich. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  tins  plant,  which  is  so  sweet 
and  wholesome  when  cultivated,  is  ailogether  acrid  and  unfit 
for  food  when  wild.  It  is  by  some  supposed  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  quality  of  the  two  states  is  owing  to  so 
largo  a part  of  the  stem  and  leaves  of  the  cultivated  species 
being  buldeu  from  the  action  of  light  by  the  soil  which  is 
heapra  up  about  it,  and  being  in  consequence  unable  to 
generate  m much  abundance  the  peculiar  principle  on  which 
the  acridity  depends.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this 
explanation,  it  evidently  does  not  apply  to  the  variety  called 
celeriac,  in  which  the  sweetness  and  wholesome  character 
of  cultivated  celery  are  maintained,  although  no  part  of  the 
leaves  are  deprived  of  the  full  influence  of  light 

For  the  culture  of  celery  and  its  varieties,  see  Ciliry. 

Parsley,  which  was  formerly  consider^  a species  of 
opium,  will  be  noticed  under  Pbtrosrli.nvm. 

APLOMB.  [SeeGARNKT.] 

APOCALYPSE.  The  word  apocalypee  (diroicdXv^ic) 
lignifies  literally  uncovering,  unwiltng,  and  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament  to  express  especially  au  extraordinary 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God.  In  this  sense  the  apostle 
Paul  speaks  of  his  'preaching  Christ  according  to  the 
revelation  (card  diroc^v^ti'  /tutrr.)  of  the  mystery,  which 
was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began,  but  now  is  made 
manifest  by  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting  God 
made  known  to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith.' — 
Rom.  xvi.  25,  26.  Compare  also  I Cor.  xiv.  6,  where  wo  find 
that  when  the  Christians  assembled,  every  one  bad  a psalm, 
a doctrine,  a tongue,  a revelation  (apocalypse),  or  an  inter- 
pretation. In  these  and  similar  passages  the  gift  of  teach- 
ing, of  interpreting,  and  of  announcing  future  events  is 
distinguishea  from  the  revelation  {apocalypee)  of  the  council 
of  Goa  to  the  spirit  of  the  receiver. 

But  the  word  apocalypsis  is  used  in  a still  more  confined 
sense,  to  express  especi^ly  the  prophetical  revelation  of  the 
future  development  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  Works 
which  describe  future  conflicts  between  the  power  of  the 


Heuiah  and  the  opposing  powers  of  Satan,  unbelief  and 
superstition,  form  the  apocalyptical  literature.  The  revela- 
tions in  these  works  communicate  visions  in  symbolical 
language.  The  apocalyptical  is  a branch  of  ihe  proj^tical 
literature.  Every  apocalyptical  book  is  prophetical,  but 
every  prophetical  book  is  not  apocalyptical. 

Apocalyptic  writings  develope  that  future  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  which  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the 
Biblical  doctrine  in  the  Old  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Apocalyptic,  as  well  as  profane,  literature,  has  its 
epochs  and  periods  of  flourishing  and  of  decay ; and  it  is 
divided  into  canonical  and  apocry^al  branches. 

The  flr^t  epoch  is  the  Jewish.  The  book  of  Daniel  is  tha 
prototype  of  all  subsequent  apocalypses.  Ibe  fundamental 
idea  of  Jewish  apocalyptics  is  the  first  advent  of  the 
Messiah  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  kingdom. 
In  the  Jewish  apocalyptics,  everything  concerning  tbs 
Messiah  is  future. 

The  second,  or  the  Christian,  epoch,  of  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture begins  after  the  development  of  Christ's  kingdom: 
consequently,  the  Christian  apocalyptics  are  clearer  than 
the  Jewish.  The  Jewish  apocalyptics  still  continued  after 
the  first  advent,  as  long  as  the  ideas  about  the  Messiah 
retained  great  vigour  among  the  Jews ; but  they  degene- 
rated into  apocryphal  imitations  of  earlier  apocalypses. 
These  apocryphal  apocalypses  of  later  Jews  were  often 
inte^lated  by  (bbristians.  The  decay  of  Jewish  apoca- 
lyptics after  the  first  advent  was  necessary : because  Chris- 
tianity is  the  only  true  continuation  of  Biblical  Judaism. 
The  stream  of  Jewish  apocalypttct  is  lost  in  the  sands  of 
tlie  Talmud.  Some  account  of  Jewish  apocryphal  apoca- 
lypses will  be  given  under  the  articles  Henoch,  csra, 
Patriakchs,  Isaiah. 

Id  the  history  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  have  to  consider  who 
was  the  author  of  the  work  who  calls  himself  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  chapter : — * Johannes  a servant  of 
the  Lord.'  Some  critics  have  assertod  that  this  description 
which  the  author  gives  of  himself  is  a proof  that  the  Apo- 
calypse was  not  written  by  the  apostle  St.  John,  but  by 
another  servant  of  the  Lord,  who  would  not  assume  any 
apostolic  dignity ; and,  fUrt^r,  that  in  the  usual  title  of 
the  book  CAwocdXv^iC  Imwov  tov  dtoX^70«)he  is  not  called 
St  John  the  apostle,  but  only  John  the  ditnne,  or  the  theo- 
logian. But  most  critics  suppose  that  the  present  title  to 
the  Revelations  can  only  refer  to  that  apostle  who  wrote 
more  explicitly  about  the  divine  hgoe  {9tov  ^»c)  than  any 
other  of  the  evangelists.  Those  who  entertain  any  doubt  on 
this  head  will  find  in  Suicer's  Theeaurue  that  the  Greek 
words  from  which  our  terms  theology  and  theologian  are 
derived,  mean  respectively  in  the  antient  fathers,  especially 
the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  logos  and  teachers  of 
the  logos.  Whoever  compares  the  phrasei^ogy,  imagery, 
and  doctrine  of  the  ApocafypM  with  that  of  the  go^l  Ri^ 
the  imistles  of  St  John,  will,  indeed,  find  a great  ^frerenoe. 
The  Greek  style  of  the  Apocalypse  is  strongly  tinctured  with 
Hebraisms,  and  its  imagery  is  bold.  The  style  of  the  gos- 
pel and  the  epistles  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  classic 
Greek,  and  is  almost  without  imagery. 

Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  a successor  of  one  of  those 
pastors  to  whom  the  seven  apocalyptical  letters  in  chap.  iL 
imd  iii.  were  addressed,  was  a d^iple  and  friend  of  St. 
John  the  apostle ; and  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  near 
Laodicca,  was,  according  to  the  statement  of  Ironieus  {Ado. 
liter,  v.  33.).  * a hearer  of  John  and  a friend  of  Polycarp.' 
Polycarp  and  Papias  were  highly  esteemed  sutbora.  Po 
lyca^'s  letter  to  the  PhiUppians  is  still  extant,  but  of  the 
writings  of  Papias  some  fra^ents  only  have  been  preserved. 
In  Polycarp't  letter  to  the  PhUippians  the  Apocalypse  is  not 
mentioned ; but  his  disciple  Irensus  acknowled^  iU  au- 
thenticity, and  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  had 
seen  the  face  of  St.  John. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  two  Cappadocian  biahops, 
Andreas  and  Arethas  of  Ctesarea,  who  lived  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  that  Papias  reo^nised  the 
inspiration  and  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse.  Andreas 
says,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  introduction  to  his  commentary 
on  the  Apocalypee,  ‘ It  is  unnecessary  to  make  many  words 
about  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse,  since  those  bleased 
men,  I mean  Gregory  the  theologian  and  Cyril,  and 
besities  these  the  more  antient  also,  Papias,  Irenmus,  Me- 
thodius, and  Hippolytus,  testify  to  its  credibility.'  Arethas 
being  later,  re^ts  nearly  the  same  statement  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  own  comraentao'*  Papias  died,  according  to  the 
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Alexandrine  Chronicle,  a.d.  163;  therefore  he  must  have 
been  very  young  when  he  heard  St.  John,  who  died  about 

A.D.  »B. 

Justinus  Martyr,  who  lived  between  a.d.  140-160.  and 
wa*  nearly  contemporary  with  Polycarj)  and  PapiiLv.  was 
born  in  Palestine,  and  acquainted  with  Alexandria,  Rome, 
and  Asia  Minor.  At  Ephesus  he  held  his  famous  diaU^e 
with  Trypho  the  Jew.  uhlcli  is  still  extant.  Justinus  Mar- 
tyr quotes  in  this  dialogue  Jer.  Ixv.  17,  &c. ; Gen.  ii.  17 : 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  4,  to  support  his  doctrines  about  the  millen- 
nium. and  adds,  that  John  the  apostle,  in  the  A(H)ralypse, 
UUowise  prophesied,  that  the  believers  in  Christ  should 
dwell  in  Jerusalem  1000  years  before  the  general  resurrec- 
tion and  final  judgment 'should  take  place. 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardes,  to  which  town  one  of  the  apoca- 
Ivptical  letters  is  directed,  belonged  to  tlie  biblical  critics  of 
tlie  second  century,  and  wrote,  according  to  Eusebius,  *on 
the  devil  and  the  Apocaly]ise  of  John.'  Jerome  savs,  in  effect, 
the  same. 

Probably  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  century,  Theo- 
philus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  wrote  against  the  heresy  of  Her- 
inogenes.  Inis  work  is  lost,  but  Eusebius,  who  read  it, 
testifies  that  Thoophilus  took  some  proofs  (^prepiac)  from 
the  Apocalypse.  Thoophilus  seems  kir<o  to  use  apocalyptical  | 
language  in  his  work  (Ad  Auiolycttm,  i'l.  2H) ; ‘the  demon' 
(devil)  is  also  calle<l  dragon  (7pdjrwv).‘  Hence  we  infer  that 
the  Apocalypse  was  known  in  the  second  century  and  in- 
ttuenced  the  language  of  the  Christian.s. 

Eusebius  mentions  likewise  that  Apollonius  (who  wa^, 
according  to  the  book  Preedfstinatut,  which  was  written 
in  the  fWili  century,  bishop  at  Ephesus  in  the  second  cen- 
tury) quoted  the  Apocalypse  against  the  Montanists  them- 
selves, although  these  heretics  derive<l  their  errors  especially 
from  this  part  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  the  most  important  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Apoca- 
Wpso  is  that  of  Irenecus,  who  died  bishop  of  Lvons  a.d.  202. 
^renteus.  in  his  w'ork  against  heretics,  quotes  long  pa.'^sages 
from  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  whom  he  calls  e.xpti^sxly  the 
‘disciple  of  Jesus'  and  ‘the  recipient  of  the  revelation.' 
This  presupposes  that  its  canonical  character  was  then  gene- 
rally recognised.  Irenceus  defbmls  the  npocaliplicul  num- 
ber 666  against  tbe  spurious  616,  by  stating  that  all  war- 
ranted old  manuscripts  contained  666,  which  number  was 
also  supported  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  saw  the  face 
of  John.  Irenonu  mo<k*sily  confesses  his  own  inability  to 
explain  this  number,  and  says : * If  the  name  of  Antichri.-«t 
were  to  have  been  openly  proclaimed  in  our  eluys,  it  would 
have  boon  declared  by  him,  who  saw  tlie  revelation,  for  it 
was  seen  not  a very  long  time  ago.  but  almost  in  our  own 
age.  namely,  at  the  conclusion  of  Dumitian's  reign.'  This 
testimony  is  important,  because  Ireneus  was  bom  in  Asia 
Minor  where  the  Apocalypse  was  published;  and  ho  grew  up 
in  friendly  intercourse  with  Pulycarp  of  Smyrna,  freneeus 
knew  the  friendly  circle  of  St.  John,  and  the  accounts  which 
were  in  vogue  among  his  disciples.  Irensous  had  a very 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  most  distinguished  Chris- 
tians in  the  east  and  west,  and  took  a lively  interest  in  the 
religious  differences  and  theological  debates  of  the  second 
centur)’ ; consequently,  we  have  reason  to  say,  that  Ireiunus 
was  a qualified  witness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
believed  the  Jp'jcalypn^  was  M'ritten  by  John.  Ironsus 
incmionK  that  the  authenticity  of  St.  John's  Gospel  was 
attacked  by  some,  but  he  mentions  no  opposition  to  the 
Ap(x'(dyp»e. 

The  letter  by  which  the  Christian  coni^egations  at  Vienne 
and  Lyons  report  to  llutso  in  Asia  and  Phrygia  the  persecu- 
tions suffered  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  a.d.  177,  proves  like- 
wise that  the  Aj^iUypse  was  then  much  read  and  generally 
rccognise<l  in  Gaul  and  Asia.  Irenteus  was  presbyter  at 
Lyons  when  this  letter  (see  Eusebii  Hist.  EccJes.x.  1-3) 
was  written,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  drawn  up  by  him  or  under 
his  direction.  The  numerous  Greeks  who  migrated  from  Asia 
Minor  into  Gaul  probably  took  with  them  the  Apocalypse. 

The  third  century  is  the  most  interesting  in  the  hittory  of 
the  Apocalypse.  The  disputes  against  the  MonlanUts  raised, 
among  other  theological  questions,  that  concerning  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  (See Montanists.)  Tertullian, 

in  bis  Montanistical  writings,  constantly  appeals  to  the 
Apocalypse,  and  presupposes  its  genuineness.  (Marc.  4,  3.) 

It  is  very  important  that  the  spirituahzing  Origen  not 
only  mentions  the  Aporatyjae  as  tiring  written  by  John, 
f Comment,  in  Ev.  JoatmU  ed.  Lommatzsch,  tom.  i.  1.  6.)  but 
says  very  decidedly  in  bis  Commentarv  that  John,  who  re- 
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dined  on  tbe  breast  of  Jesus,  wrote  the  Af^ealypse.  Origen 
cla.ssi6e<l  the  hooks  then  used  by  Christians  into  geniane, 
sjmrious,  and  ot uncertain  authority,  ami  numbers  the  Apo^ 
calypse  among  the  gemsine  canonical  books. 

Origen  was  the  greatest  biblical  critic  of  the  third  century* ; 
and  it  is  an  important  fact  that,  in  investigating  the  canoni- 
cal limits  of  the  New  Testament,  he  did  nut  meet,  either  in 
tbe  schools  of  Alexandria,  or  in  his  numerous  theologicd 
peregrinations,  with  any  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  the 
apostolical  authority  of  the  i4ixx^/vp«e.  In  spite  of  opposi- 
tion from  a sect  called  the  Aiogi,  wno  asserted  that  the  Apo- 
calypse was  an  unintelligible  and  irrational  fabrication  of 
Cermthus,  it  maintained  its  authority  to  the  middle  of  the 
third  centuiy  in  churches  far  distant  from  each  other,  and 
it  was  used  in  theologiral  rcsoarchcs  and  ecclesiastical 
transactions  as  a holy  writing  of  the  apostle  St.  John.  But 
the  Syrian  national  church,  which  was  established  either  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  omitted  in  the  Peshito  the  second  and  third 
epistles  of  John,  the  s>ccond  of  Peter,  the  epistle  of  Jude, 
and  the  Apoctdypse.  Tliese  parts  were  added  to  tho  Syrian 
New  Testament  m or  alter  Uie  sixth  century.  But  Theo- 
philus  of  Antioch  in  the  second,  and  Ephraem  Syrus  in  the 
fourth  century,  c^uotc  tho  Apocalypse,  and  ascribe  it  to  John. 
Hence  we  perceive  that  the  Apocalypse,  although  wanting 
in  the  Peshito,  was  reaignizeu  among  the  theologians  of 
tho  Syrian  church.  (Compare  Lengerke  de  Ephraemi  Hyri 
Arte  Hermeneutica,  p.  5-8.) 

During  the  fourth  century  tho  .^poeaiypse  was  used  in 
the  oriental  church  by  Athanasius,  Basiiius  Magnus,  Gre- 
gorius Nyssenus,  Didymus,  Ephraem  Syrus,  and  others. 
But  Cyrillus  of  Jerusalem,  who  died  a.d.  386,  in  his  fourth 
Catcchesis,  advises  his  catechumens  to  read  only  those 
writings  of  both  Testaments  whirti  were  received  by  tbe 
church,  and  to  neglevd  the  apocryphal  publications.  Cyrillus 
^ves  a list  of  these  canonical  writings  in  which  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  omitted.  But  his  fifteenth  cateohesis  seems  to  con- 
tain allusions  to  the  apocalyptical  phraseology. 

The  canon  of  the  symM  of  l^odicea,  which  was  held 
about  A.D.  363,  rejects  tfie  Apocalypse  from  the  ecxlesiastical 
canon:  and  so  likewise  the  eighty-fifth  of  the  apostolical 
canons,  which  belong,  perhaps,  to  the  fourth  century. 

Gregorius  Naziarizenus  says,  in  his  verses  on  the  genuine 
books  of  the  inspirtni  Scripture,  after  having  mentioned  all 
tbe  other  books  of  the  Netv  Testament  except  the  Apocalypse, 

' Thou  hast  them  all.  If  there  is  another  besides  these,  it 
bedongs  not  to  tbe  genuine.'  But  the  same  Gregorius 
riuotes,  in  bis  other  writings,  the  Apocalypse  as  if  he  consi- 
dered it  genuine,  and  he  is  mentioned  by  Andreas  and 
Arethas  among  those  who  recognized  its  inspiration  and 
canonical  character.  Therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the  Apo- 
calypse was  reserved  to  the  use  of  tho  dergy,  who,  remem- 
bering tho  Montanistic  abuses,  endeavoured  to  get  the  Apo- 
calypse out  of  the  hands  of  the  laity  without  denying  its 
genuineness.  By  this  conjecture  an  apparent  contradiction 
IS  solved. 

The  general  ecclesiastical  tradition  as  to  the  apostolical 
origin  of  the  Apocalypse  continued  uninterrupt^  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  centuiy,  except  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Alosi.  But  Dionysius,  a dijrf*iple  of  Origen,  and  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  who  died  a.d.  265,  though  he  admitted  the 
Apocalypse  to  be  above  his  comprehension  and  the  work  of 
an  inspired  roan,  gave  various  reu^ns  for  supposing  it  not 
to  be  written  by  the  apostle  John.  These  reasons  were  sub 
sequcntly  reproduced  in  substance  by  Erasmus,  as  we  shall 
presently  mention ; and.  indeed,  every  later  opposer  has  re- 
peated the  same  arguments. 

The  synod  of  Toledo,  a.d.  633,  s|>oaks  of  ' many  who  do 
not  receive  the  authority  of  tbe  Apocalypse,  and  despise  it 
so  much,  that  they  do  not  preach  it  in  the  church  of  God 
but  with  these  despisers  tho  synod  makes  short  work,  saying, 

' the  authority  of  many  councils,  .xnd  the  decrees  of  tbe 
Roman  bishops,  prescribe  that  it  is  of  John  the  Evange- 
list. and  appoint  that  it  u to  be  received  among  tbe  Divine 
books.'  * If,  henceforth,  any  one  d(X>s  not  receive  it,  or  does 
not  preach  from  it,  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  at  tbe 
lime  of  mass,  ho  shall  have  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion.'—(Harduin,  Act.  Con.  tom.  iii.,  584.) 

The  synod  indicates  the  then  prevailing  opinion  which 
continued  undisturbed  during  tho  middle  ages.  Isidorus  of 
Seville,  who  died  636,  described  in  his  work,  De  Officiis 
Kcciesiishas,  the  New  Testament  canon  exactly  as  the 
church  considered  it  henceforth  to  be  established  and  tlosed. 


[THE  PENNY  CYClX)PiEDIA.] 
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Acmrfiinp  to  Iho  Apncaiyf)St‘  conclude*,  as  boinp 

truly  apojitolical.  the  whole  canon.  But  it  i*  remarkable, 
that  the  Decretum  Atptiti^raneme  by  Charlomai^ne.  a.tj. 
78?,  cap.  20.  decrees,  that  according  to  the  synod  of  Lao- 
diciia  only  canonical  wrilingA  should  he  road  in  the  church. 
The  canon  of  Laodicea  is  odde<l,  in  which  the  vf/joca/yywe  is  ' 
omitted.  Conuu  Juri/t  G^rm.  od.  Walter,  tom.  ii.  p.  1, 

S.  77,  Roq.  But  it  appears  from  Ausrusti's  Dfnktcii^ig- 
fitm  awt  tier  Christltchen  AreJiHftlO;pe,h.  ti.  p.  113,  &r., 
tliat  the  Apocalypse  continued  publicly  to  bo  read  in  the 
Wo.stem  church. 

Duriitg  the  middle  ages,  the  anticatholic  sects,  ns  well  as 
orthodox  divines,  appealed  to  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
Apociiiypse,  although  they  differed  widely  in  its  inlerprcla- 
tion,  but  with  the  Reformation  bi>gan  another  period  in 
the  history  of  tho  Apocalypse. 

Erasmus  Un  Annotahtmibufi  in  Not'um  Teslamentum, 
1516)  remindcMl  his  contemporaries  of  the  former  doubts, 
and  repeated  them  more  fully  in  the  edition  of  1527.  Ho 
states  that  from  the  title  jnhunnes  Theolofiwt,  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  John’s  name,  the  difference  of  style, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  his  own 
visions  less  modestly  than  Paul,  (2  Cor.  xii.  1,  teq.)  who 
relates  them  as  if  they  h^pened  to  another,  we  might  feel 
inclined  to  ascrilKi  the  Revelations  not  to  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, if  tho  general  consent,  and  especially  the  authority 
of  the  church,  had  not  already  settled  its  genuineness.  Ne- 
vertheless he  relates,  apjam-ntly  with  pr«*dilcction,  the 
opinions  of  Dionysius,  und  the  uncertainty  of  Eusebius 
whether  it  lielongcd  to  the  Uomolofinumena  (the  admitted), 
or  tho  Antile^fmena  (the  disputed). 

What  Erasmus  had  cautiously  whispered  into  the  ears  of 
the  learned,  Carlstadt  and  Luther  proclaimed  boldly  to  tho 
people.  Carlstadt , in  his  book  Welche  Bucher  IhUiech  ^eint, 
IS20,  p.  4.  divides  the  New  TentamentinXo  three  classes,  the 
last  of  wliich  contains  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  two 
Epistles  of  Pet<  r,  the  three  Epistles  of  John,  the  Epistle 
of  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse;  attd  he  adds,  that,  among 
all  iKKjks  of  the  third  ortior,  the  Aj/)calypse  is  the  least 
valuable,  because,  he  says,  it  was  not  riK'eiveil  in  the  days 
of  Hieronymus  hr  all  Christians;  secondly,  the  title  is  not 
Apticalmms  qf  John  the  Ajjoetle,  hut  of  John  the  Theoln- 
frian.  Thinlly,  its  style  and  manner  differ  from  those  of 
John  the  Apostle.  ‘ But,’  says  Carlstadt,  ‘ I will  this  and  the 
other  iKtoks  of  the  third  onlcr  m>t  rej«'ct,  hut  only  point  nut 
tho  difference.’  In  the  Preface  to  the  Apf»'alyp^  in  tho 
first  edition  of  ln»  German  Testament,  a.d.  1522,  Luther 
writes : * In  this  book  of  the  Revelation  I leave  over)-  one 
to  his  own  opinion,  and  I will  bind  none  by  ray  view  and 
conclusion.  I say  only  what  I feel.  In  this  inhik  more 
than  one  thing  is  wanting,  so  that  I consider  it  to  be  neither 
apOTtolical  nor  prophetical.  Fir.'t,  the  Apostles  deni  not  in 
visions,  hut  prophesy  in  clear  and  dry  wonls,  as  dn  Peter, 
Paul,  and  Christ  himself  in  the  Gospel.  It  liefits  the  apos- 
tolic office  to  speak  clearly,  without  imagery,  about  Christ 
and  his  doing.  But  there  is  no  prophet  in  the  OUl  Testa- 
ytent,  much  less  in  the  Sne,  who  so  entirely  ileals  in  visions 
and  imagery  : so  that  I deem  it  only  equal  to  the  fourth  liook 
of  Erra,  and  indctKl  cannot  perceive  tliat  it  was  dictate<l  by 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

'It  appears  too  much  that  the  author  should  recommend 
bis  own  in  preference  to  other  holy  books,  which  arc  much 
more  important,  and  that  he  commnn<ls  and  threatens  God 
would  take  from  litm  wluisoever  would  take  anythintr  from 
the  Apocalypse ; and  again,  that  they  should  l>e  blessed 
who  keep  wliut  is  written  therein,  although  nobody  knows 
what  it  is.  much  less  can  he  keep  it.  and  it  is  just  os  much 
as  if  wc  had  il  not.  There  are  also  many  nobler  Ixioks  which 
we  have  to  keep.  Many  of  the  fathers  have  in  former  davs 
rejected  this;  and  although  St.  Hieronymus,  with  high- 
sounding  words,  as.sertsthat  it  is  beyond  ah  praise,  and  con- 
tains as  many  secrets  as  words:  he  cannot  prove  it,  and 
varinus  passages  of  his  praise  are  too  mild  (namely,  towards 
this  lvK)k).  Finally,  evcrylMsly  may  think  of  it  what  his 
owii  spirit  lets  him  (what  he  pleases).  My  spirit  cniin'ii 
accommodate  itself  to  IhU  hook,  and  it  is  suflicient  cause  for 
me  not  highly  to  esteem  it,  that  Christ  is  neither  taught  nor 
known  m it,  which,  before  all  things,  an  apostle  ought  to 
do,  because  he  says  (Acts  i.),  “ Yo  shall  be  my  witnesses.” 
Thcn'Pire  1 adh<*ri*  to  iho.*e  Issiks  which  give  me  Christ 
clearly  and  purtdy.'  Tiiis  preface  of  Luther  was  rvp»*atefl  in 
ill  editions  until  a.i».  1534. 

The  opinions  of  tho  refonner  influeucod  the  Lutheran 


theology  during  the  sixteenth  century  so  much,  that  H bt- 
came  habitual  to  divide  the  A’cte  Testament  into  canonieml 
and  apocry  phal  books.  To  the  canonical  l>o*»ks  only  waa 
ascribed  an  absolute  authority  in  matters  of  faith  ; and  the 
Apociy'pha,  to  which  the  Apocalypse  was  referred,  were  con- 
sidered as  subsidiary  sources  of  information.  (Compare 
Oeder,  Christlick  freye  Vntersuehutv < P-  5K  313;  Hart- 
wig's  Apologie  der  Apokalypse,  th.  iii.  p.  35.  48  ; Slorr's 
Neue  Apnlof^e.  p.  7,  ; and  especially  Bleek’a  Einleitung 

in  den  Brief  an  die  Hebraer,  p.  449,  &c.) 

In  the  disputation  at  Bern,  a.d.  1528,  one  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  interlocutors  declared  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
written  by  St.  John,  and  that  wherever  the  Christian 
church  caused  the  biblical  liooks  to  be  printwl,  the 
ralyfise  was  among  them ; but  ZwingU  replied,  il  could 
not  be  proved  historically  that  the  Apocalypse  was  writum 
by  the  Evangelist  Another  Roman  Catholic  interlocutor 
complained  that  tho  Rrotestants  would  not  admit  the  testi- 
monies from  the  books  of  Tobit,  Baruch,  Maccabees,  ami  of 
tho  Apocalypse:  to  whom  Occolampadius  and  Zwingli  re- 
plied, that  the  Protestants  did  nut  absolutely  reject  the 
Apocrypha,  but  they  could  not  admit  their  authority  in  the 
important  matter  of  faith,  and  they  had  not  Ken  generally 
received  by  the  old  church.  (Sec  Zwingli'a  Werkt  run 
Schuler  und  Schulthess,  2 b.  i.  Ahih.  p.  87.  J69.  &c.)  Thus 
it  appears  that  Zwingli,  Oernlumpadius,  and  Bucer,  who  was 

firesent  at  the  disputation  of  Bern.  agret‘<l  with  Luther  and 
lis  ftdlowers  in  their  estimate  of  the  Ajyocalypse. 

The  reformer*  of  Genova,  Calvin  and  Beza,  seem  to  be 
more  favourable  to  the  Apocalypse.  They  quote  it  often 
without  mentioning  the  Lutheran  classification  of  canonical 
and  apocryphal  books  of  the  Testament.  Calvin  uses, 

in  his  Jnstiiutio  Belis.  ChrisfianeeAhe  Apocalypse  as  canoni- 
cal and  a^Kwtolical.  but  doe*  not  interpret  it  in  hi*  Commen- 
tarii,  and  thus  obtained  the  often-echoed  praise  of  Scaliger  : 
* Calvin  vra.s  wise  not  to  write  on  the  Apocalypse.'  Beza 
defends,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Sew  Testament,  iu  au- 
thenticity against  Erasmus,  but  adds,  that  if  it  were  not  of 
St.  John,  he  would  ascribe  it  to  St.  Mark,  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  style.  On  the  authority  of  these  reformer!, 
the  Ajv>ralt/pse  was  sanctioned  as  genuine  in  the  Confesno 
Helvetica  Posterior,  tho  Thirty-nine  Articles  rf  the  Chstrek 
of  P.n^land,  the  Confessio  Oaliica,  and  Conf.  Belgica,  and 
zealously  expounded  by  Tlieodori  Bibliandri  {Explicaiio 
Apocalyjtseos,  Basle,  1549,  p.  8.)  and  by  Artopwus,  (Franc- 
furt,  1549,)  and  Heinrich  Bullingor,  wiiu  defends  it  against 
Erasmus  and  Luther  (Cmt  Si-rmons  .wr  I Mtocahjpse, 
Genivc,  1565).  Hyperius  (in  his  hlethodus  Theologitr, 
Basic,  1574,  n.  48,)  did  not  conceal  that  its  authcnfirity 
had  been  doubted  by  some,  but  he  declaros  it  to  be  canoni- 
cal on  the  authority  of  the  most  antient  fathers.  St»  the 
theorj’  and  practice  of  the  so-called  reformed  (CalviniAtie) 
church  were,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  decidedly  opposed  to 
thoM*  of  the  Lutheran. 

The  Sociniaiis  leaiietl  more  towards  the  reformed  than  to 
the  Lutheran  liew.  Faustus  Swinus  {De  Auctnritatc  Scrip- 
turce Sarr/p,op\y.  i.268)dcclarestho  Apocalyf>se\o\ye  pcnuinc. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  doubts 
about  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse  wore  revive*!  first 
in  England  by  a Deist,  naroelv,  the  unknown  translator  of 
The  Setv  Testament  in  Greek  and  F.ngli.\h,  containing 
the  Original  Text,  ^c.,  dedicated  to  the  htrd  Chcmceiior, 
Peter  King,  London,  1729;  and  with  more  penetration  by 
the  anonymous  aullior  of  the Historical  and  Cri- 
tical. ffn  the  Rit>elation  ascribed  to  St.  John.  It  is  now 
known  that  this  Discourse  was  written  by  Firmin  Aftauzit. 
the  famous  librarian  at  Geneva,  a friend  of  Bayle  and  New-, 
ton,  at  the  rtKjuest  of  W.  Burnet.  Il  was  originally  wrilUm 
in  French,  under  the  title  Discours  sur  V Apocalyp.se.  The 
original  was  printed,  contrary  to  the  wi->li  of  Abauzit,  (who 
die<l  in  1 767.)  in  the  edition  of  bis  (£urres  Diverses,  L*mdon, 
1770.  Abauzit'*  essay  gave  a new  impulse  to  these  rriricaj 
investigations  ; and  il  inducerl  Dr.  I.,conhard  Twcll.s  to  write 
his  defence  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  third  part  of  bis 
Critical  P^.ramination  of  the  late  Text  and  Version  of  the 
Neic  Testament  in  Grech  and  English,  1732;  which  con- 
tains the  first  essay  of  a solid  defence  of  the  Apocalyp*^- 
by  internal  and  external  arguments.  T.  C.  Wolf  inserttHl 
an  ahndgofl  translaticm  of  this  work  in  his  Curee  Phil,  et 
Grit.,  vnl.  V.,  p.  .387.  The  excellent  work  of  Twclls,  which 
silencctl  the  udversarics  of  the  Ajioealypso  in  England, 
bcranic  known  in  Oorniany,  where,  after  thirty  years,  tl>o 
combat  was  renewed. 
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'I'here  wan  a timo  when  tho  philolc^ists  of  Germany 
^eneraily  did  nut  reco)(nuc  the  oesthetical  value  of  t)ie 
Apocalypse,  l>ein^  inllueiicecl  by  the  opinions  uf  Ovder, 
Somler,  and  his  followers.  Herder  and  Kichhom,  equally 
learned,  without  any  predilection  fur  orthodoxy,  but  with 
ruom  tact  than  Suculcr  and  his  school,  showed  that  the 
despisers  of  the  Apocalypse  had  only  manifested  their  own 
\va.nt  of  taste,  when  they  denied  the  msthetical  value  of 
the  Apocalypse  ; and  thus,  without  bein^  orthodox,  Eich- 
horn  fucilituted  a decision  favourable  to  orthodoxy.  Herder 
observed,  that  every  Christian  poet  who  had  a spark  of 
real  poesy  enjoyed  tho  Apcx^alypsc : that  the  best  h)  mns 
of  tliu  middle  h^cs,  on  Jesus.  Mary,  tbc  chuirh,  and  the 
UiiiKdoin  of  G'xl.  are  crowne<l  with  apocalyptical  tiowers ; ; 
that  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Milton  were  imitators  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

Tiierc  is  in  the  Apocalypse  neither  the  plastic  beauty  of 
tho  antique,  nor  the  pMluresque  beauty  of  our  western 
mo<lern  |>oesy  ; tiro  oriental  poetry  loves  immensity.  The 
apocalyptical  imatfinatiou  opens  heaven  and  hell,  an<l.  rising 
httfh  above  htiQian  and  terrestrial  forms,  breaks  thnmsn 
the  liinib  of  humanity  and  temporal  existence.  It  calls 
down  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  dimly  shadowed  forth  by  the 
thin«p4  temporal.  The  poetry  of  the  Apocalypse  is  that  of 
infinity,  of  destruction,  and  endless  jiowcr. 

Brelschncider,  Block.  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Scholt,  Lhcke, 
are  living  divines  who  have  written  against  the  authenticity 
of  tho  Apocalypse.  Their  works  contain  further  develop- 
ments of  the  «>ld  arguments  of  Dionysius. 

Hiinlcin,  Schmidt.  Kleuker,  Hug.  Kichhorn.  Feilmosor, 
l.4uiLre,  Bertholdt,  Guerike.Ohhausen.are  nimlern  defonders 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse  : to  whom  we  may  add 
atnmi?  the  English,  Lnniner  and  his  epitoinizers,  Dean 
Wooflhouse,  the  Rev.  Hartwell  Homo,  and  others. 

The  most  recent  Crerman  opposers  fairly  grant,  that  the 
external  testimonies  are  dectdo<lly  in  favour  of  the  authen- 
ticity, but  they  assert  that  these  testimonies  are  overcome 
by  the  internal  philological  character  of  the  work. 

Tlio  Apocalypse  has  been  attacked  and  defended  with 
greater  zeal  than  any  part  of  the  New  Testament,  because 
its  contents  excite  a vorv  strong  interest  either  in  favour  or 
against  this  conclusion  of  tho  whole  Bible.  The  fundament.il 
idea  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  Luther  and  other  opposers  of 
the  Revelations  did  not  understand,  is  the  following : As 
Plato,  in  his  books  IloXirtiac.  considers  the  state  to  be 
an  exact  transcript  of  individual  man,  so  St.  John,  taking 
yet  a higher  step,  tells  us  in  tho  Apocalypse  that  similar 
events,  which  happen  in  the  life  of  individuals,  shall  also 
take  place  in  tho  infinity  of  tho  whole  universe. 

As  tho  redemption  of  Christ  saves  the  whole  man, — 
spirit,  soul,  and  lKj«ly, — so  Jesus  Christ  savc.s  also  the  uni- 
verse from  sin  and  consequent  perdition.  The  A|)ocalypse 
leaches  by  a sublime  imagery,  what  the  oilier  apostolical 
writings  more  ob.scureW  indicate,  namely,  that  there  shall 
be  a perioil  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  D>rd  shall  not  only 
operate  in  secret  by  governing  the  hearts  of  believers,  but  a 
period  in  which  it  shall  entirely  conquer,  prevailing  against 
all  opposiiion,  and  shall  finally  e»tablUh  a kingdom  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  justice  here  on  earth. 

The  leading  idea,  then,  of  tho  .Vpocalyi^  consisla  in  the 
omplctc  victory  of  what  is  good,  and  of  Paradise  regained, 
or  re-ostablishetl  on  earth. 

APCVCALYPTIC  KNIGHTS  (Cavalieri  dell'  Apoca- 
li>se)  were  a secret  society,  formed  x.n.  1693,  professedly 
for  the  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  against  Anti- 
christ. Tlic  founder  of  the  Apticalyptic  order  was  Ag»»siino 
G.dirino,  the  son  of  a merchant  at  Bresi'ia.  When,  on  Palm 
Sunday,  1693,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  the 
antiphony  of  Ps.  xxiv  was  sung  : *Quis  eslUtf’tfx  "loricef' 
'W\w  is  that  king  of  glory?'  Ago'tino  GabriiU)  btep|>ed 
forward  with  a drawn  sword  among  the  occlcsia.stics,  crying 
"ut, ' Ego  sum  rex  glvriff,'  ‘ I am  king  of  glory.*  In  a simi- 
lar manner  he  disturbed  public  worship  in  the  church  of 
St.  Salvator,  and  was,  therefore,  confined  in  a madhouse. 

A Woodcutter  bolcmging  to  the  Apocalyptic  knights  laid 
iaforraatiun  before  tlio  Inquisition  against  his  order;  by 
IbU  tribun.il  the  order  was  luppresscsl  in  1694,  and  the 
knights  cunGueil  in  prison.  About  eighty  knights,  most  uf 
whom  were  traitirsnieii  and  labourers,  wore  constantly  a 
sword  at  their  side,  even  during  menial  oceupatkms,  and  a 
tilar  upon  their  broaat.  This  star  had  seven  comers  and  a 
tail,  and  was  surrounded  by  a golden  thread,  which  circle 
tepresented  the  terraqueous  globe.  Thu  tail  of  the  star 


represente<l  the  sword  seen  by  St.  Johi.  in  the  Apocalypse. 
This  enliT  has  been  aocu.scd  of  an  intended  relrolUon  against 
the  pupal  government  and  the  higher  ranks.  Agt>.stino 
Gabrino,  called  monarch  uf  the  Holy  Trinity,  intended  to 
introduce  polygamy,  and  his  knights  were  to  marry  pure 
virgins  only.  The  history  even  of  such  a set  of  madmen  is 
not  without  its  uses:  ignorance  and  fanaticism  will,  in  all 
ages,  produce  the  same  fruits.  (See  Tenzel's  MonatUche 
Unterredungen  fur  tiro  year  1694,  pp.  672-677,  and  of  1697, 
p.  8M3.  &c. ; Ersch  and  Gruber's  hncy.) 

APO'CRYPHA  (dwvKpv^H  iSitiXoi)  arc  such  books  as 
contain  secrets  und  arc  kept  in  secret,  from  dxorptVriiv,  to 
conceal ; CA>nscquontly  tlie  term  referred  to  those  writings  uf 
rtie  Gnostics  and  other  sects  which  contained  the  knowledge 
of  those  mysteries  which  were  communicate<l  to  their  ]iarti- 
sans  only.  Those  books  are  uow  known  under  Uie  name  of 
psetuleptgrapAi,  (that  is.  Mmoks  with  false  titles,)  u.s  the 
books  of  Ailain.  Henoch,  the  three  patriarchs,  &^c.  These 
volumes  formed  a kind  of  heretical  eamm  in  opjpositiou  to 
the  orthodox  canon,  und  henc^  arose  the  signification  of 
the  name  Apocrypha,  which  now  means  not  cauomcalt  or 
not  belonging  to  those  writings  which  form  tho  canon  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  [Sec  Canon.] 

The  name  Apocryf>m  is  especially  given  to  those  a<l- 
ditions  which  were  introduced  into  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  tho  Old  Testament,  from  whence  they  were 
trAnsferred  into  the  Vulgate  and  many  sul>EaM}uent  trans- 
lations. The  relormcrs  separated  the  Apocrypha  from 
the  Old  Testoment.  and  Luther  placed  them  between  the 
Old  and  tiro  New  Covenants,  under  the  title  of  Apocryjpha, 
or  book.s  which  are  not  to  be  esteemed  equal  to  the  Huly 
$<Tiptures,  but  are  still  profitable  to  tho  reader.  In  op- 
position to  the  reformers,  the  Apocry  pha  were  declared  to 
be  canonical  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Hence  all  trans- 
lations which  follow  the  Vulgate  have  the  Apocrypha  inter- 
spersed with  the  other  writings  which  are  admitted  by  all 
Christians  to  be  canonical.  The  Bibles  published  by  Pro- 
testants on  the  Continent  place  separately— tiro  additions  to 
Esilras ; the  bo«jk  of  Tobil;  Judith;  rest  of  Esther; 
\Vis<loro  of  Solomon  : Ecclcsiasticus  : Baruch,  with  the 
epistle  of  Jeremiah  ; the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  ; Su- 
sanna; Bel  and  the  Dragon:  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh; 
the  broks  of  the  Maccabees.  These  works,  which  are 
principally  called  the  Apocrypha,  will  bo  notk^l  in  s^arate 
articles.  Al>out  the  year  1821,  a debate  arose  in  the  british 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  about  the  propriety  of  printing 
the  Apocry  pha  together  with  tho  Holy  Scriptures.  About 
1826,  it  was  decid^  that  the  Apocry  pha  should  not  be  cir- 
culated by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Never 
theless  the  disputes  of  the  two  opposite  parlies  were  conti 
nued  for  several  succeeding  ycara,  and  many  pamphlets 
were  published  by  both  parties,  until  tho  apocryphalists 
were  finally  defeated  by  the  anti-apocryphalists.  Besides 
the  Apocrypha,  which  form  a kind  of  appendix  to  the  Old 
Testament  and  belong  to  the  literature  of  the  later  Jews, 
there  are  a number  of  other  apocry  phal  writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which  have  been  collected  by  Fabri- 
cius  in  the  Codex  Psexudmigraphus  Veteris  Testamenti,  and 
the  Codex  Apocryphus  Nori  Teslamenti,  and  more  com- 
pletely by  Tnilo  in  the  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Tesia- 
menti,  Lipsi®,  1832.  Most  of  the  apocryphal  additions  to 
the  New  Testament  have  liecn  collected  and  published  in 
an  English  translation  by  Hone. 

APOCY'NEvE,  a natural  order  of  nlants,  belonging  to 
the  imuionctalous  subdivision  of  the  dicotyledonous  class. 
Among  these  thev  are  known  by  their  ttuwers  being  per- 
fadly  syinraetricaf,  the  segments  of  the  corolla  all  twisle«l 
one  way,  like  a Calhcrinu-whcel,  five  distinct  stamens,  a 
superiorovariura  which,  when  ripening,  divides  into  two  parts, 
which  diverge  from  each  other  at  rignt  angles,  and  by  their 
stems  yielding,  when  wounded,  a copious  milk.  TTic  latter 
is  generally  poistmous,  and  that  character  is  to  be  taken  as 
general  in  the  order,  which  aliounds  in  plants  the  action  of  , 
which  upon  the  human  body  is  more  or  less  violent ; 
among  these,  the  Tanehin  poison  of  Madagascar  (see 
Tanghinia)  and  the  Nux  vomica  (sec  Strychnos)  ore 
remarkable  instances.  Notwithstanding  this,  some  of  the 
species  are  not  unwholesome;  as  the  hya-hya,  or  milk-tree 
of  Demerara.  and  the  cream  fruit  of  Sierra  I.cone ; caout- 
chouc is  yielded  in  abundance  by  Vahea  and  Uiveola  elas- 
lica ; and  the  bark  of  several  species  is  a powcrl'ul  febrifuge. 
Considering,  however,  the  great  prevalence  of  poisonous 
qualities  in  the  order,  dnigsobtaim^  from  any  of  its  species 
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•hould  be  wlniinistercd  with  ver>-  great  caution,  unUl  it  ha» 
been  aatiafactorily  ascertained  that  they  may  be  employed 
without  danger.  The  order  Apocyne®  i«  only  distinguish- 
able from  Asciepiadc®  by  the  stamens  being  distinct  from 
the  pistillum,  and  by  the  p«)Uen  not  being  contained  in 
little  waxv  bags. 

A'i»o6es.  in  zoology,  an  onlcr  of  llsbes.  including, 
according  to  the  linnman  syitem,  all  those  which  want  the 
ventral  flns.  but  restricted  by  Baron  Cuvier  to  those  which, 
besides  possessing  this  character,  aro  likewise  malacof4ery- 
gious.  In  the  latter  sense,  the  apo4lal  fishes  cum^se  a 
small  natural  family,  almost  restricted  to  the  grt»al  genus 
Munena.  and  of  which  the  common  eel  offers  a good  and 
familiar  example. 

APOGE'E.  from  avb,  from,  and  71}.  ihe  earth,  an  astro- 
nomical term  applied  to  the  apparent  orbits  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  signifying  the  points  of  those  orbits  which  are  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  tlio  oartl).  It  is  opposed  to  pKRtORE, 
which  means  the  point  nearest  to  the  earth.  For  general 
considerations  connected  with  this  term,  see  Aphelion, 
substituting  the  earth  in  place  of  the  sun. 

The  sun  is  in  its  apogee  when  the  earth  is  in  its  aphelion, 
and  the  motion  of  the  solar  apogee  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
earth’s  aphelion.  The  motion  of  the  lunar  apogee  is  more 
complicated.  At  now  or  full  moon,  its  longitude  is  increas- 
ing : at  the  quarters  it  is  decreasing.  But  the  increase,  on 
the  whole,  is  greater  than  the  decrease:  so  that,  on  the 
average,  the  apogee  increases  its  longitude  daily  by  f/  4P^ 
or  descriltes  a whole  revolution  in  about  nine  years.  In  the 
Nautical  Almanac  will  be  found  the  tune  when  the  moon  is 
in  her  apogee  and  perigee  for  every  month.  For  example, 
we  find  that  in  January,  1834,  the  moon  is  in  apogee  at  four- 
teen days  eighteen  hours  (meaning  eighteen  hours  after 
noon  on  the  Nth.  or  six  in  the  morning  on  the  Nth,  civil 
reckoning).  On  referring  to  the  moon's  right  ascensjon  for 
that  time,  we  find  it  twenty-three  hours  forty  four  minutes. 
For  further  details,  see  Lunar  Thkcrv. 

APOLDA.  a town  in  the  grand  duchv  of  Saxe- Weiinar- 
Eiscnach.  al)Oul  eight  miles  north  of  the  L’niversity  of  Jena, 
and  forty  mile.s  south-west  of  Leipzig,  lying  upon  the  river 
11m.  It  has  a manufactory  of  woollens  and  kerseymeres, 
and  a verv  large  one  of  stockings,  of  which  it  produces  about 
30,000  dozen  pairs  a-yeur : linens,  brandy,  and  spirits,  are 
also  made  in  the  town.  It  has  two  foundries  fur  belU. 
Population.  3300. 

APOLLIN'ARIS.C.  SULPPCIUS,  a graniinarian  who 
taught  under  the  reign  of  the  Antonincs  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, at  Rome.  Helvinus  Pertinax  was  his  mo:<t  faiuuu.H 
disciple,  and  himself  taught  grammar  till  he  commenced 
that  career  which  led  him  to  the  throne  of  the  C®sars. 
(J.  Capitol.  Vit.  Pertinacis,  c.  I ; <Sm/g.  Hut.  Aug.) 
Aulus  Gellius,  another  distinguished  disciple,  mentions 
his  master  repeatedly,  and  praises  his  luarninu,  his  tiuMle- 
ration  in  refuting,  and  his  urbanity  in  teaching,  (Soct. 
Alt.  I.  hi.  G;  xiii.  17.  10;  xviii.  4;  xx.  6.)  nic  short 
metrical  arguments  of  the  Comedjte$  of  Terence  are  attri- 
bute to  Auollinans,  in  a codex  in  Kpiit.  Pohtiani.  Donatus 
quotes,  in  his  Life  of  Virgil,  an  epigram  of  six  lines  on  the 
Aneid,  under  the  name  of  Sulpicius  of  Carthage,  who  is 
considered  to  l>o  the  same  person  as  C.  Sulpicius  A|hillinaris. 

APOLLlN'ARIS.orAPOLLlNARlUS(.A>roXX«cdfM«c), 
a native  of  Alexandria,  taught  grammar  at  Berytus,  a town 
on  the  coast  of  Phu;nicia,  and  afterwards  in  Laodiceauf  the 
same  country.  Apollinan*  married  ami  Ivecame  presbyter 
of  Laodicea.  His  sun,  likewise  called  Api*Uinaris,  wa.s  one 
of  (be  greatest  orators,  |>ucts,  and  philosophers  of  his  age. 
Apolhnaris,  the  younger,  became  professor  of  eloijuence  at 
Laodicea  before  a.d.  335,  and  aAerwards  lecturer  of  the 
Christian  congregation.  Both  father  and  son  continued 
their  intercourse  with  learned  heathens  after  their  onlina- 
tion.  Thev  were  frieud.H  of  Libanius,  and  atiended  the 
lectures  of  kpiphanius  the  wmhist,  who  taught  ul  Lacxlicea, 
^ and  al'lerwaiiU  in  Atlicns.  On  tills  account,  and  especially 
because  llicy  were  present  when  Kpiphanius  recited  a poem 
in  praise  of  Bacchus,  they  were  excoiumunicateii  by  llieo- 
dotus,  bishop  of  Laodicea ; but  again,  on  doing  penance. 
Emitted  into  church-fellowship.  Georgius,  the  successor 
of  Theodotus,  a.d.  35U.  being  an  Arian,  banished  them, 
either  on  turcounl  of  their  continued  intercourse  with  Epi- 
pbanius,  or  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  the  Nictne 
Creotl  and  the  friendship  of  the  younger  Apolhnaris  for 
Athanasius.  This  friendship  had  commenced  a.d.  34ti,  at 
the  lime  that  Athanasius  paswxl  tlirough  Laodicea.  'When 


Julian  forbad  the  Christians  to  'nterpret  tlio  Greek  classics, 
the  Apoliinaris.  father  and  son.  cumposod  imitaiions  fer  the 
use  of  schools.  The  father  wrote  a grammar  for  Christians. 
Socrates  {Hitt.  Eedcs.  iii.  16)  attributes  to  the  father  some 
epic  |>oems  and  tragedies,  founded  on  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament;  but^zomenus  {Hiat.Ecclea.W  18)  ascribes 
these  productions  to  the  son,  who  traiisfonned  also  the  New 
Testament  into  the  manner  and  style  of  Platonic  dialogues. 
After  the  death  of  Julian,  the  classics  were  road  again,  and 
the  iniitalions  of  A{>olhnaris  forgotten. 

The  younger  Apoliinaris  is  mentioned  (in  Athanas.  Ep. 
ad  .inttochenos,  tom.  i. ; Oi/p.  ed.  ^lontfaucon.  vol.  li., 
p.  776)  os  orthodox  bishop  of  l,au>dicea  A.U..3C2,  whilst  Pela- 
gius  was  bishop  of  the  Anaus  in  that  city.  He  was  esteemed, 
and  had  some  epistolary  correspondence  with  Athanasius. 
Basilius  Magnus,  and  other  great  men  of  that  age.  who 
continued  to  speak  respectfully  of  his  merits,  even  after 
he  was  Kuspeeted  of  lieresy.  Apoliinaris  distinguished 
himself  especially  by  }H>lemical  and  exegetieal  writings ; 
for  instance,  by  his  work  on  Truth,  against  the  Emperor 
Julian  uiiil  the  heathen  philosuphers.  Apoliinaris'  thirty 
books  against  Porphyrius,  against  the  Manichceaiis,  Anaos, 
Marcellus,  and  others,  were  highy  esteemed.  Hieronymus 
himself,  during  his  rc.sidenco  at  AiUiochia,  a.o.  373*  and 
374.  enjoyed  the  excgeticul  instructions  of  Apoliinaris,  then 
bishop  of  the  ncigb^uring  Laodicea.  The  interpretations 
of  Apoliinaris,  quoted  in  the  commentaries  of  Hieronymus, 
were  peculiarly  valuable  in  those  days  on  account  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Basilius  Magnus  men- 
tions a work  of  Apoliinaris  on  tiie  Holy  Ghost ; and  from 
the  works  of  Gregorius  Naziaiueiius  we  learn  that  his 
hymns  and  p.sahus  were  often  sung  in  Christian  congrega- 
tions, and  much  admired.  In  the  year  1552  was  published 
at  Paris,  a Mrlaphraiin  Paalmorum  of  Apolhnaris  ; and  re- 
edited  by  ijylburg  at  Heidelberg,  in  1596 ; this,  and  the 
tragedy  on  the  suffering  of  Christ,  in  the  Works  of  Gre- 
gorius Nazianzenus,  were  asenbod  to  Apoliinaris,  but  ap- 
pear to  some  crflics  to  Lo  unworthy  of  his  talents. 

Ill  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Apoliinaris,  who  had  strenu- 
ously defended  the  Athana.-iaa  doctrine  of  Uie  Trinitv, 
himself  incurred  the  reproach  of  heresy,  because  he  taught 
that  the  diune  logm  oampied  m the  person  of  Christ  tiie 
place  of  the  human  soul.  According  to  him,  Christ  waa 
incarnate,  but  not  (tp<^t’\oc)  insouUd.  His  dis- 
ciples, who  were  very  numerous,  were  called  Apollinari»ts. 
His  heresy  became  generally  known  a.d.  371.  Thu  accu- 
sation of  Soi'rates,  Suzomenos,  and  Theodurct.  against  tlie 
character  of  Apoliinaris,  and  tho  low  notions  which  are  said 
to  have  led  him  to  embruco  his  peculiar  views,  arc  incon- 
sistent both  with  the  chronology  and  circumstances  of  his 
life.  ApoUinarism  was  first  condemned  at  the  synod  held 
at  Rome,  a.d.  375,  in  wliieh  the  Roman  bishop  Damasus 
presided  : ail  mention  of  the  name  of  Apoliinaris  was  catv- 
lully  avoided  on  this  occasion.  Nevertheless  this  condem- 
nation induced  ApollinarLs  to  form  a separate  congregation, 
over  which  he  ordained  the  presbyter  Vitalis  as  bishop. 
Hence  the  Apollinarists  arc  also  called  Vitalians.  Tiiev  are 
uNo  callefi  Umiwrites,  because  they  were  accused  of  dividing 
the  nature  of  Christ  into  two  parts. 

Before  the  death  of  .\pollinaris,  which  happened  between 
A.D.  382-- 392,  the  Apollinarists  formed  in  Syria  and  the 
adjacent  countries  several  separate  congregations  having 
their  own  bUhops.  Alter  his  death,  the  ApoUinarists  wen: 
divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which,  under  Polcino,  or 
Polemius,  and  Timotheus,  pretended  that  the  divinity  and 
the  Imdy  of  Christ  were  tronsforniwl  into  one  sub-lance,  and, 
runse<(uently,  that  the  Hedi  was  lo  be  worshipped  as  well  as 
the  logos;  these  were  called  Polcmians  and  Synousia.*,ia, 
and  also  sarkolatra  (uapcoXorpni,  (icsh-worsliippers) ; in 
retaliation,  they  called  the  orthodox  anthrnpithUrtf,  or  men- 
wor-hippers.  'the  other  party,  which  adhered  lo  the  original 
doctrine  of  Apolhnans,  were  called  Valcntinian*. 

By  iiniKTial  command,  tbe  public  worship  of  tlie  Apollf- 
nansls  was  impeded  a.d.  388  and  397,  and  a.d.  428  in  all 
towns  entirely  prohibited.  The  sects  of  the  ApoUinarialii 
assimilati'd.  in  tho  fifth  century,  partly  to  the  orthodox,  and 
partly  lo  the  M.tnophvsites  (see  Monophvsitks]. 

APOLLU,  one  of  the  principal  gods  of  the  Grecian  hea- 
ven, also  named  Phmbus,  and  m Homer  and  HcsumI  most 
civmmonly  called  Phmbus  Apollo  '.\roXAwv).  He 

was  the  presiding  deity  of  archery,  prophecy,  and  music, 
and  in  later  limes  of  the  sun  : but  in  the  early  poets  atjovo- 
mentioned,  the  sun  (Hehus)  is  a different  personage,  and 
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of  (lifli;r«nt  extraction,  the  bon  of  Hypcnon  and  Tlieia. 
iThtoa.  xviii.  371  : tee  also  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  in 
the  island  of  Thrtnakia,  where  the  oxen  of  the  sun,  not  of 
Apollo,  are  always  spoken  of.)  AcconlinL'  to  Herodotus, 
(ii.  )5€,)  Apollo  is  tne  same  with  the  Eg)'ptian  Horus, 
the  son  of  Dionvsus  and  Isis.  The  Grecian  deity  was  the 
son  of  Zeus  an<l  Leto  (Jupiter  and  Latnna).  His  mother, 
when  the  time  of  travail  drew  ni^rh,  wandered  through  the 
earth,  unable  to  find  a place  which  would  give  her  rest : for 
every  land,  and  river,  and  mountain,  feared  too  much  the 
wrath  of  Hera,  (Juno,)  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  to  re- 
ceive her.  At  last  Delos,  whicli  was  then  u floating  island 
driven  about  the  ^Egean  sea,  and  called  Asteria,  afforded 
her  a place  of  repose,  and  Apollo  was  bom.  He  imme- 
diately proclaimed  nis  functions  to  the  assembled  goddesses 
who  watcht^l  his  birth.  * The  harp,  the  cur\ed  how  be 
mine,  and  I will  proclaim  to  men  the  unerring  counsel  of 
Zeus.'  {Hymn  tn  AjhMo,  v.  131.)  Thenceforward  Delos 
was  fixed.  Leto  promised,  in  return  for  tho  shelter  afforded, 
that  her  son  should  honour  that  humble  island  above  all 
other  places ; and  it  was  alwa>’s  held  especially  sacred  to 
him.  and  the  principal  seat  of  his  worship,  lliis  story  is 
beautifully  related  in  the  Homeric  hymn  above  quoted,  and 
in  the  Hymn  to  Delos  by  CallitDAchus.  Apollo  is  a leading 
personage  in  mythological  fiction,  and  a favourite  with  the 
poets,  who  have  engaged  him  in  a great  variety  of  adven- 
tures. He  was  the  president  and  protector  of  the  muses. 
Ho  is  usually  represented  in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  manly 
beauty,  with  long  hair,  his  brows  bound  with  the  soert^d 
bay-tree,  {Daphne,)  bearing  either  the  lyre,  or  his  peculiar 
weapon,  the  bow,  la  later  times  he  usurped  the  presidency 
of  the  healing  art  from  its  eariier  deity,  Paicon  ; hence 
v-Esculapius  w as  said  to  be  tlio  son  of  Ai>oUo.  Tiic  hawk, 
the  raven,  the  swan,  the  grasshopper,  (eicadti,)  were  his 
favourite  animals.  His  principal  temples  were  at  Delos, 
Delphi,  Teneilos,  Patara.  Claros,  &c. ; and  from  these  he 
derives  a great  variety  of  distinctive  epithets.  Ho  has  many 
others  peculiar  to  himself,  which  principally  refer  to  his  skill 
in  archery,  or  may  l>e  interpreted  to  contain  some  allusion 
to  the  sun : as  far-shooting,  silver-bowed,  golden-haired, 
golden-sworded,  light-producer,  &c. 

The  word  Phffibus  is  apparently  connected  with  a Greek 
root,  signifying  light ; but  tlie  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
word  Apollo  are  entirely  unknown.  In  later  writers,  and 
by  the  (..alias,  w'ho  do  not  appear  to  have  had  an  antiont ; 
sun-god  of  their  own,  Ajmllu  and  the  sun  are  confuundo<l.  | 
It  is  observable,  however,  that  Ovid,  in  tlio  stories  of| 
Phaeton,  and  Clytic,  which  have  especial  lefenuice  to  him 
in  his  character  of  the  sun.  always  uses  the  word  Sol,  not  | 
Pha'bus  or  Apollo,  except  once  (ii.  v.  399.)  at  the  conclu-  | 
sion  of  the  former  (Met.  ii.  1.  iv.  190).  In  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  as  we  have  said,  the  two  are  clearly  distinct.  It  is 
maintained,  however,  by  some  mvthologists,  and  among 
them  by  Huttmnnn,  that  originally  Apollo  and  Artemis 
were  the  sun  and  moon,  and  that  thoiws  later  writers  who 
assigned  to  those  deities  the  presidency  over  (he  two  great 
luminaries,  only  rcvivetl  the  original  belief  which  hud  fallen 
into  disuse.  Buttmami  supports  his  opinion  on  the  grounds 
that,  * leaving  out  Apollo  and  Artemis,  there  are  two  places 
vacant  in  the  list  of  dcitic.s  necessary  to  be  found  with  a 
people  in  tho  state  of  culture  in  whicli  the  early  Greeks 
were  (for  Helius  and  Selene  he  regards  as  deities  of  a later 
age);  that  the  attributes  of  Apollo,  his  golden-sword,  ar- 
rows, flowing  locks,  and  the  epithets  given  to  him.  all  apply 
to  the  sun.  a.s  do  those  of  Artemis  to  the  moon;  that  they 
are  brother  and  sister,  and  the  children  of  Leto,  (i.  e.  Night) ; 
the  attributes  of  prophecy  and  archcry.  ho  says,  wouhl  na- 
turally be  given  to  the  sun-god,  whose  eye  surveys  every 
thing,  and  whose  beams  penetrate  every  where ; and  no 
more  suitable  patroness  c:ould  be  chosen  by  the  hunter,  who 
lay  at  night  among  the  roountaios,  than  the  nioon-goddess, 
whose  mild  radiance  guided  him  through  the  wo^s  and 
lawns.*  (Kcightlov’s  Mythoiogy  ) 

APOLLO  BELVEDERE,  acelebrated  stalueof  A|)oUo. 
found  at  Capo  d'Anzo.  in  the  ruins  of  antient  Aniium,  about 
twelve  leagues  from  Rome,  towards  the  end  of  the  Gilcenth 
century.  It  was  purchased  hv  Pope  JultusII.,l>cfi)re  hiselc- 
vation  to  tho  pontificate ; and  was  ptaceil  by  him  in  the  Belvi- 
elcre  of  the  Vatican,  whence  it  derives  its  present  name.  It 
has  been  said  to  be  the  work  of  Agasias  the  Ephesian,  but 
no  certain  indications  of  the  sculptor  are  to  be  traced.  But 
it  is  DOW  pretty  well  proved  that  it  was  made  under  the 
emperors,  and  probably  by  the  order  of  Nero  himself.  (See 


Thiersch,  Ueb^r  dt^  jtpochfn  (Ur  Uldfindrn  Kumt,  S:c., 
p.  312,  second  edition,  1829,  p.  -ISg.) 

This  statue,  one  of  the  finest  s|)ccimen8  of  sculpture 
extant,  is  a standing  figure,  more  than  seven  feet  high. 
It  represents  the  gc^  naked,  except  the  cloak  which  Is 
fastened  round  his  neck,  and  hangs  over  the  extended 
left  arm.  The  left  hand  and  the  right  fore-arm  were  lost, 
and  were  restored  by  Giovanni  Angelo  da  Montorsoli,  a 
pupil  of  Michael  Angelo : so  that  the  original  action  of 
the  figure  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  was  suppiscd,  how- 
ever, to  represent  the  go<l  at  iho  moment  of  having  dis- 
chargwl  an  arrow  at  the  serpent  Python,  watching  the  efiect 
of  his  weapon  : and  accordingly,  in  the  restoration,  part  of  a 
bow  was  placed  in  the  left  hand.  A serpent,  the  emblem 
of  the  healing  art,  is  fixed  on  the  stump  of  a tree,  whicli 
gives  -itabilily  tn  the  figure.  We  quote  Lord  Byron's  fine 
description  of  it. 

Tlw  1«Milorilic>  aneniox  buw. 

The  (odoftiS-,  Knd  aoit 

The  Kun  in  hunaa  liiab*  •myed,  anti  bmw 

All  nulunt  hit  uiaraph  la  ihe  Si,'ht  \ 

7V>  thaft  hatjxtt  1k«o  «hut— the  arrim  W.-ht 
With  an  IiniBueul't  vrniteaace:  Ik  hit  ere 
Aud  nu»tril  ImnitUr.l  iHolain.  a}<d  nichd 
Atxi  fiath  Ibeir  full  U;[btBiQx>  by, 

Dvri-bpinj;  in  that  une  i-Ui.ee  (tie  IVitv. — ' 

tihUdr  llitnrU,  ir.  ICl. 

(See  also  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  357,  &c. ; and 
Pen.  .Mag.,  vol.  i„  p.  363.) 

A POLLODO'RUS,  a celebrated  grammarian  of  Athens, 
of  whom  an  account  is  given  by  Suidas.  He  wa.s  a pupil  of 
Aristarchus.  Of  his  voluminous  writings,  only  three  t>ookB 
of  his  Bibliotheca,  a mythological  work,  have  ct>mc  down  to 
us.  He  wrote  a chronicle,  or  history  in  lambic  verse,  ex- 
tending from  the  destruction  of  Troy  (B.c.  1 18-t)  to  his  own 
times  (about  h c.  Ml).  (Sec  Srymnux  Chiut,  v.  19-49.) 
Among  hit  other  writings  was  a treatise  on  the  Gods,  on  the 
Mirni  of  Sophroii,  and  on  other  subjects.  Scipio  Tctti,  a 
Nea|Hj!it.in,  has  written  a treatise  concerning  the  persons 
of  dtfi'ei'ent  professions  and  various  merit,  who  have  homo 
this  name.  The  first  edition  of  Apollodonis  was  by  B. 
-'Egius  of  .Spoleto.  1555,  8vo..  Rome.  The  best  editions 
are  by  llcync.  1782-1763,  four  volumes,  and  1802.  two 
volumes  octavo;  and  that  by  Clavier,  Paris.  1805,  two 
volumes  octavo,  with  a French  translation.  Dr.  Thomas 
Gale  published  a bad  edition  in  1675. 

APOLLO  DORUS,  a celebrated  architect  in  the  reigns  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  was  t>orn  at  Damascus.  The  magnifi- 
cent stone  bridge  built  over  the  Danube,  a.  D.  104,  by  order 
of  Trajan,  was  executed  under  his  direction.  The  remains  of 
this  bridge  still  exist  near  tho  junction  of  the  Aluta  or  Alt 
and  the  Danube.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  architect 
of  the  KorumTrajanum,  in  which  the  column  of  Trajan  stands, 
and  to  have  built  a library,  a music-liall  (Odeum),  baths, 
and  aqueducts.  It  is  said  that  Hadrian  put  him  to  death 
on  some  false  and  frivolous  pretence.  Apollodorus  is  the 
author  of  a work  on  liesieging  towns  (IloXtopiojrutd)  printed 
in  the  collection  of  Thevenot. 

APOLLODORUS,  an  eminent  Athenian  painter,  who 
Hve<l  alnml  fimr  centuries  b.  c.  (See  Plin.  iVd(.  Hist. 

XXXV,  9.) 

APOLLO'NICON,  the  name  given  to  a chamber  organ 
of  vast  power,  supplied  with  both  keys  and  barrels,  built  by 
Messrs.  Flight  and  Robson,  of  St.  Martin's  I.Ane,  and  first 
exhibited  by  them  at  (heir  manufactoty,  in  1817.  The 
word  is  formed  from  AiroXXwv  {Apfdlon),  and  a Greek  termi- 
nation. (vuv,  icon,  of  c-jramon  occurronct*.  The  denuminatiuii 
docs  not  appear  to  us  the  best  that  might  have  been  sug- 
gested : but,  being  of  Greek  origin,  was  probably  thouglit 
likely  to  captivate  tho  multitude,  wno  still  entertain  a lurking 
respect  for  whatever  is  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  an 
antient,  to  them  unknown,  language. 

The  ApoUanicon  is  either  self-acting,  by  means  of  com- 
plicated, but  very  ingenious  machinery,  or  may  be  played 
, on  ill  the  usual  manner,  by  means  of  keys.  Tho  music, 
when  the  organ  is  worked  by  machinery,  * is  pinned  on  three 
! cylinders  or  barrels,  of  about  two  feet  eight  inches  lung,  each 
j acting  on  a distinct  division  of  the  instrument ; and  Uiese. 

' ill  their  revolution,  not  only  admit  air  to  tho  pipes,  but 
I actually  regulate  and  work  the  stops,  forming,  by  an  instan- 
I tancous  action,  all  the  necessary  combinations.'  The  key- 
I hoards  are  five  in  number  ; the  central  and  largest  com- 
' prising  five  octaves,  and  the  smaller  onus,  of  which  two  are 
placed  on  each  side  the  larger,  two  octaves  each.  To  the 
I central  key-board  are  attached  a swell  and  some  compound 
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po(IaU>  cnahlinff  the  performer  to  prwluce  all  the  chanip** 
and  variety  of  effect  that  the  music  may  require.  There  is 
also  a key*boanl,  conjpriaing  two  octaven  of  other  pedals, 
opcralintf  on  the  larjicst  pipes  of  the  instrument.  • These  six 
key-lH>anU  ore  detuchetl  from  the  body  of  the  organ,  so  that 
the  i>crrurmers  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  instrument,  and, 
consequently,  with  their  faces  to  the  audience.'  There  aru 
19QU  pii>es,  the  largest  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and  one 
foot  eleven  inches  in  aperturi',  sounding  the  G,  two  octaves 
l>«luw  the  first  line  of  the  base,  the  highest  giving  the  A in 
altissimo,  two  iM-taves  above  the  second  space  in  the  treble. 
The  number  of  slops  is  forty-five,  and  these  in  their  com- 
binations afford  very  good  imitations  of  the  various  wind 
instruments  use<l  in  an  orchestra.  Two  drums  are  also 
inclosed  in  the  case,  and  struck  by  a curious  contrivance  in 
the  machinery.  A tolerably  correct  estimuteof  the  capabi- 
lities of  this  instrument  may  l>c  inude,  when  it  is  slated  that 
It  pc'rforms  Mozart  s Overtures  to  the  /Muberjtolfi,  Figaro, 
and  Idutnrneti;  Beethoven  s to  Promethtu\;  Weber  s to 
the  Freisekiitz  and  Oberon  ; Cherubini's  to  AnacTton,  &c., 
without  omitting  a single  note  of  the  score,  and  with  all  the 
fortes  and  pianos,  the  crescendos  and  diminuendos,  as 
directed  by/lhc  composers,  with  an  accuracy  that  no  band 
can  jKissibly  exceed,  and  ver>*  few  can  reasonably  hope  to 
rival.  The  Ap/tilomcnn  was  five  years  in  building,  and  at 
an  cx|iense  of  about  ten  thousand  inmnds. 

APOLLO'NlUSDY'SCOLUS.or/VLEXANDRINUS 
MINOR,  a grammarian,  who  was  Ixini  at  Alexandria  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  tera,  and  of  whose  private 
history  we  only  know  a few  facts  gleaned  from  Suidos  and 
from  a sketch  of  his  life  by  an  anonymous  writer,  prefixed  : 
to  the  edition  published  by  Sylburgius  of  the  work  of  Ap<jl- 
Inntus  On  Syn/ax.  He  was  the  son  of  Mnesitheus  and 
Ariadne,  and  is  said  to  have  been  so  poor  that  hewos  unable 
to  afford  money  sufficient  even  to  purchase  paper.  It  was 
probably  this  stale  of  poverty  w hich  had  an  effect  on  his 
temper,  and  procured  liim  the  name  of  Dvm'uIus,  or  the 
mun>se.  This  second  appellation  was  intended  to  distin- 
guish him  from  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  is  sometimes 
ralkvl  AU'xandrinus  Major.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
works;  he  was  called  by  Priscian  ‘ Princeps  Grammalico- 
rum.'  and  afforded  to  that  grammarian  many  biuU  for  his 
Latin  Grammar.  Of  his  four  remaining  works  the  chief  is 
a Treatise  Syntax,  in  four  books,  the  first  edition  of 
which  is  by  Aldus,  1495,  Venice.  An  improved  edition  was 
made  by  Sylburgius,  with  a Latin  translation  of  Aim.  Portus, 
1590:  the  last  is  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1817.  At  the  end  of 
the  Treatise  on  Greek  DuUects,  by  Maittaire,  Hague,  1718, 
Lips.  1807,  there  arc  some  extracts  of  the  Grammar  of 
.\|)oUonius,  which  were  procured  by  Voasius  from  a manu- 
script of  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  There  is  also  a work 
attributed  tohim, 'laropiaiOavudeim,  H^’ander/nt  Stories,  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  by  Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1620;  but 
It  is  not  witlioul  reason  that  many  liavo  doubted  whether  be 
could  be  justly  considere<l  the  author.  It  has  been  publislied 
also  by  Teuchcr,  Lips.  1792. 

APOLLO'NIUS,  (PERGifiUS.)  alter  Archimedes,  tlie 
mast  original  and  profound  of  all  the  Greek  jreometers,  was 
lK»rn  at  Perga  in  Pumphvlia,  while  Ptolemy  III.,  commonly 
called  Euergetes,  was  lung  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  began  hU 
reign  B.c.  247. 

A]>oUonius  was  in  tne  zenith  of  his  fame  about  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  IMolemy  ^IV^)  Philopator,  who  died  b.c.  205. 
Apollonius  and  Hannibal  were  nearly  contemptX’ary  both 
as  to  birth  and  achievements  in  their  different  lines.  Archi- 
medes died  H.c.  212,  at  which  time  Apollonius  was  living  ; 
it  is  not  known  when  the  latter  died. 

Tho  life  of  Apollonius  was  passed  at  Alexandria,  in  the 
school  of  the  successors  of  Euclid,  under  whom  lie  studitKi. 
Of  its  details  we  know  nothing,  except  that  Pappu.s  (who 
lived,  however,  as  long  after  him  as  the  fourth  ('entuly)  re- 
presents him  as  vain  and  envious  that  lleraclius,  who 
wrote  tho  life  of  Archimedes,  asserts  that  he  surrcptitiouslv 
obtained  the  discoveries  of  the  latter,  and  published  them  as 
his  own  : and  that  he  had  a son  of  tho  same  name  as  him- 
self. With  respect  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  EutociiLs, 
bis  commciilator.  (about  a.  d.  540.)  who  cites  the  charge, 
answers  it  sufficiently  by  saying,  that  it  was  well  known  that 
neither  Archimedes  nor  AjHdlonius  prctendixl  to  be  the  first 
investigators  of  the  conic  sections.  Bayle  objects  to  this 
defence,  and  finds  a better  one  in  the  silence  of  Pappus  on 
the  subject,  who.  though  deposed,  as  wc  have  seen,  not  to 
think  too  (avourably  of  the  merits  of  Apollonius,  docs  not 


take  notice  of  the  charge.  To  this  we  would  add  that  Voa- 
sius (tbuugh  Bayle  takes  it  diffcreiuly)  uiider»tan<ls  Pap- 
pus as  saying,  that  Apollonius  wrote  commentaries  u)iun  iba 
four  books  of  conic  sections  wnlteii  by  Euclid,  and  added 
four  more  to  them  : thus  recognizing  him  as  the  autiior  of 
that  part  of  the  work  on  which,  os  wo  shall  see.  his  fame 
principally  depends.  We  shall  also,  in  tho  proper  place, 
show  grounds  for  doubting  tho  assertion  of  Pappus  with  re- 
spect to  the  books  of  Euclid. 

Of  the  most  interesting  part  of  an  eminent  man, — his 
opinions  on  disputed  subjects, — we  know  but  liiUu  in  tb« 
case  of  Apollonius.  Gassendi,  in  his  life  of  Copernicus, 
mentions  an  opinion  attributed  by  the  latter  to  the  Grecian 
geometer,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  al»«  tliat  of 
Philolaus,  that  the  sun  and  moon  only  moved  round  the 
earth,  but  all  Uie  other  planets  round  the  sun.  This,  so  for 
as  appearances  only  arc  concerned,  is  a sufficient  explana- 
tion of  all  the  phenomena  : and,  next  to  the  system  now  re- 
ceived, is  the  soundest  of  hypotheses.  We  cannot  find  any 
other  authority  for  attributing  this  opinion  to  Apollonius*, 
except  Wckller  in  his  Historia  Aa/rooomiVe,  who  however 
cites  Gassendi  as  his  authority.  But  A{>oUonius  certainly 
paid  atteutiun.  at  least,  to  the  then  received  system,  since 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Ptolemaic,  for  Ptolemy  has 
preserved  some  theorems  of  his  ou  tlie  method  of  finding 
the  stationary  points  of  the  planets,  supposed  to  move  m 
epicycles.  Proclus,  in  his  commentary'  on  Euclid,  men- 
tions that  A]H)Uonius  attempted  to  prove  the  axioms  and 
cites  bis  investigatioa  of  the  theorem,  that  things  which 
are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another,  in  which, 
as  may  be  supposed,  propositions  are  as.sumcd  not  mure 
obvious  than  the  ibeorem  itself.  The  same  author  gives 
a definition  of  an  angle  which  he  attributes  to  Apollo- 
nius, but  which  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  understand- 
Vitruvius  cites  Apollonius  as  the  inventor  of  a species  of 
clock  which  he  terms  pharetra. 

j The  great  work  of  Apcdlonius  which  now  remains  is 
I seven  books  of  his  treatise  on  conic  sections,  of  which  we 
I shall  presently  speak.  But  liesidcs  this,  he  is  known  to  have 
1 written  t realises,  according  to  Pappus,  De RationisSeciione. 
i>'  SjHitii  Sectione,  De  Sectione  determinatd,  De  Tactvjmhus, 

' De IncUtiatifjnibus,Deplanis  Lom.and  according  to  Proclus, 

‘ De  Cocfded,  and  De  perturbuiis  Raiifmibus.  Most  of  these 
! names  w ould  require  circumlocution  to  make  them  more  in- 
[ lelligible  in  English,  and  we  therefore  cite  them  as  they  are 
I usually  referred  to.  Of  these,  the  first  only  is  known  to  us. 

: having  been  found  in  Arabic,  and  published  in  Latin  by 
' Halley  in  1 708,  with  an  attempt  to  restore  the  second.  Rut 
Mersenne,  cited  by  Vossius,  says  he  read,  in  an  Arabian 
I author,  Abcn  Eddin,  an  assertion  tliat  all  the  works  of 
I ApoUumus.  more  in  number  than  those  mentioned  by  Pap- 
I pus.  were  in  Arabic  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
I tury.  This  point  is  even  yet  worth  the  attention  of  thoae 
! w ho  pursue  oriental  literature. 

' About  tlie  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  a very  com- 
mon exercise  of  mathematical  ingenuity  to  enrU^arour  to 
restore  those  and  other  lost  treatises,  that  is,  from  the  fullest 
notion  w'hich  could  be  gathered,  to  guess  at  the  propositions 
which  they  might  have  contained.  Such  attempt  gave  rise 
to  the  Apollonius  of  Vieta,  tin*  Apollonius  Batavu* 

of  Snellius,  and  other  works  of  Maurolico,  Gbetaldi.  Adria- 
nus  Romanus,  Fermat,  Schooten,  Anderson.  Halley,  R. 
Simson,  and  others. 

The  conic  sections  of  Apollonius  are  in  seven  books,  the 
first  four  of  which  are  extant  in  Greek,  with  the  comroen- 
tury  of  Eutocius  of  Ascalon,  above-mentioned.  The  three 
next  were  supposed  to  be  lost,  till  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  James  Golius,  a celebrated  orienta. 
professor  of  I.eyden,  returned  from  the  East,  with  the  whole 
Mjveii  Imoki  in  Arabic.  Some  delay  took  place  in  their 
translation  and  publication,  during  which,  in  1658,  Rorelli 
accidentally  discovered  an  Arabic  manuscript  in  the  Medici 
library  at  Florence,  of  the  same  seven  books.  It  does  not  a 
little  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  made  of  public  libraries,  tliat 
while  one  outhor  offer  another  had  for  years  expressed 
regret  at  the  loss  of  the  last  four  books,  three  of  them  should 
be  lying  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  libraries  in  Eurt*pe, 
m the  heart  of  a capital  city,  with  an  Italian  title-page. 
BorelH,  and  Abraham  Ecbellcnsis,  an  oriental  profe»i>sor  at 
Rome,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  and  publUhM  liieir  ver- 
sion in  1661.  At  the  lime  of  the  discovery,  Viviani  was 
engaged  in  restoring  the  lost  liooks.  and  when  it  was  made 
known,  he  prevailed  on  tlie  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  mark 
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•.U  his  papers,  atii  to  ordor  Borelli  to  keop  the  contents  of 
tho  new  lxx)ks  aerret.  The  work  of  Viviani,  well  known  os 
an  acute  and  accomplished  raathemalirian,  was  found  (see 
Montucla,  i„  250)  to  fall  short  of  tha<  Apollonius  on  se- 
veral important  points,  thoutih,  as  might  be  expected,  tho 
views  of  the  Italian  of  the  se^•cntcenth  century  were  more 
extensive  in  many  cases  than  those  of  the  Greek.  The 
oijfhth  book  was  still  wanting,  and  a note  to  the  version 
imported  by  Oolius  informed  the  reader  that  it  had  never 
been  found,  even  by  the  Arabs,  in  the  Greek.  But  when 
Iho  Oxford  press,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
was  employe<l  upon  the  magnificent  versions  of  the  Greek 
K«M)meters,  wiiirh  am  still  the  l»cst  in  public  use.  Dr.  Aldrich, 
ohsorving  that  the  preliminary  Lemmas  of  Pappus  to  the 
seventh  l>onk  were  assertc<l  to  lK*long  to  the  eighth,  and 
also  that  tljc  latter  appearc<l,  fmm  tho  words  of  Apollonius 
himself  in  his  introduction,  to  be  a continuation  of  the  for- 
mer, proposed  to  Halley  that  ho  should  endeavour  with  these 
lights  to  re-establish  the  missing  book.  Halley  was  then 
employetl  in  completing  tho  c<lition  of  the  work,  which  the 
death  of  Dr.  Gregory  had  interrupted,  and  he  accedwl  to  the 
suj^igcstioii.  The  whole  appeared  at  Oxfortl,  m 1710,  with 
the  commentar)’  of  Eulocius,  the  I^umnas  of  Pappus,  and 
in  addition,  tho  work  of  Serenus  on  the  same  subject.  This 
is  the  only  edition  of  the  Greek  text. 

The  contents  of  the  work  are  thus  hrietly  described  by 
Apollonius,  of  whose  words  we  give  a free  translation. 

* The  first  fimr  lKX)ks  are  elementary : tho  first  contains 
the  g^cneration  of  the  three  sections  of  flte  cone,  and  of 
the  aoclions  which  are  styled  opposite,  and  their  j)riu- 
cipal  distinctive  nn,)pertics,  which  have  been  treated  hv 
u.s  more  fully  and  generally  than  by  any  of  our  prede- 
cessors. Tl>e  second  book  contains  the  properties  of  the 
diameters,  and  axes,  as  well  as  of  the  asymptotes, 
and  other  matters  of  general  utility : you  will  hence 
sec  wliat  / hare  cafled  diameters,  and  what  axes.  The 
third  book  contains  many  and  wonderful  theorems,  whudi 
are  useful  in  the  conipusition  of  solid  loci,  of  which 
tho  majorit)'  arc  both  new  and  kcaiKiful.  The  fourth 
Ixxik  ishows  m what  manner  sections  of  a cone,  or  of  oppo- 
site cones,  may  cut  one  another,  and  the  circiimfemucc  of  a 
circle,  on  the  whole  of  which  nothing  has  l>ccn  delivered  by 
those  who  went  before  us.  Tlie  remaining  four  books  treat 
of  Iho  higher  part  of  the  science : tlie  fifth,  on  maxima  ami 
minima;  the  sixth,  on  e<|ual  and  similar  sections:  tho 
seventh,  on  dif>rhtic  theorem.s  or  theorems  useful  in  the 
solution  of  problems  : and  the  eighth,  on  the  problems  thus 
solved.’ 

Apollonius  was  the  first  who  used  the  words  ellipse  and 
hyperbola,  of  which  Archime»les  docs  not  lake  notice,  though 
he  uses  tho  tenn  parabola.  He  also,  o.s  wc  sec  al>ove,  first 
distinguishes  the  diameters  of  the  section  from  the  axes. 
It  was,  moreover,  in  his  time,  and  perhaps  first  by  himself, 
that  tho  seclions  of  the  cone  were  considered  ; for 

previously  it  had  been  usual  to  treat  only  of  those,  the 
planes  of  which  were  at  right  angles  to  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  cone  ; so  that  an  ellipse  could  only  come  from  an  acute 
angled  cone,  and  so  on.  Though  Archime<les  was  aware 
(hat  all  the  sections  of  any  enne  were  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  of  tho  limited  character  above-mentioned  (at  least  it 
is  customary  so  to  state),  yet  all  testimony  is  against  this 
having  been  known  in  the  time  of  Euclid.  If,  therefore, 
Apollonius  really  took  the  books  of  Euclid,  as  according  to 
Pappus  he  did,  he  must  have  so  changed  the  face  of  them, 
oy  generalizing  the  method  of  cutting  the  cone,  and  intro- 
ducing the  properties  of  dinmeters.  that  ll»ey  must  have 
ditfennl  as  much  from  their  original  in  form  and  matter  os 
one  book  can  from  another.  To  conclude  the  subject  of  the 
authorship,  we  remark,  in  rcfereace  to  the  charge  of  Hera- 
clius  above-mentioned,  that  tho  styles  of  Archimedes  and 
Apollonius  arc  very  different : the  latter  has  by  no  means 
the  power  of  tho  former  in  the  management  of  his  demon- 
strations, and  though  remarkable  for  tho  originality  and 
beauty  of  the  results  which  he  produces,  is  even  tedious  in 
the  method  of  obtaining  them.  A supposition  of  Mydorgo. 
which  once  created  considerable  discussion,  viz.,  that  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  were  the  work  of  some  Arab 
under  the  name  of  Apollonius,  deserves  no  attention.  He 
must  have  been  but  a foolish  Arab  who  would  have  been 
willing  to  relinquish  the  creditor having  written  the  fifth  book. 

The  most  remarkable  book  in  the  whole  work  is  the  fifth, 
which  treats  of  maxima  and  minima.  With  a little  licence 
it  might  be  called  a complete  treatise  on  the  curvature  of 


the  three  sections,  (brtn  considering  the  number  of  maxhaia 
and  minima  which  can  Iw  drawn  to  the  section  from  any 
point  in  its  plane,  the  spare  inside  and  outside  of  tho  evo- 
lute  has  different  proj)oniea.  There  is  only  wanting  the 
addition  of  a name  for  the  curve  which  separates  the  spaces 
(which  we  now  call  the  evolute).  This  book,  and  the  qua- 
drature of  Archimedes,  are  the  highest  points  of  the  Grecian 
geometry. 

The  work  of  Apollonius  was  lightly  spoken  of  by  Des- 
cartes, who  is  supposed  to  have  seen  the  first  four  books 
only:  but  it  was  held  in  particular  estimation  by  Newton, 
and  (’ardan  places  its  author  seventh  among  all  the  men 
who  have  ever  lived  : in  his  own  age  he  was  calltnl  the  great 
geometer. 

We  now  briefly  mention  some  of  tho  principal  editions  of 
the  cohics.  T*he  celebratetl  Hypatia,  daughter  of  Tlieon, 
wrote  a coraraentarv  upon  them.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned Pappus  and  Eutocius  as  commentators.  Borclli  and 
Halleyas  ^itors.  Among  the  Arabs,  it  was  first  translated 
by  Tliebit-ben-Cora,  under  the  Calif  A1  Muimun  in  the 
ninth  century : by  Abnlphat,  in  the  tenth ; and  two  edi- 
tions, of  little  celebrity,  appeared  in  Persian  in  tho  thir- 
teenth. In  Europe,  it  was  first  irunsl.itcd,  but  Iw/illy,  by 
Mertimius,  n Venetian,  in  1537:  by  Maccolyco  about  the 
same  time,  but  we  cannot  learn  that  this  e<1ition  was  over 
published:  also  by  Commandine  in  1566,  (misprinted 
1066,  in  Murhard,)  and  by  the  Jesuit  Claude  Richani  in 
1655.  Montucla  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  this  edition  was 
announced  and  never  published.  See  Murhard,  Ilibl.  Math. 
ii.,  322 ; aUo  Bayle.  art.  j4polloniw,  and  Vossius,  de  Sci. 
Math.  (Index,  Claudius  liichardus.)  In  1669,  Kavius 
published  a translation,  of  which  Halley  remarks,  that  it  is 
more  barbarous  than  can  easily  be  imagined.  In  1679, 
Barrow  published  the  first  four  books. 

Apollonius  is  supposed  by  some,  among  others  by  Vossius, 
to  be  the  author  of  a commentary  on  Araius:  but  Grotius, 
in  his  edition  of  that  poet,  takes  no  notice  of  the  rep<jrl,  and 
as  it  is  helieveil  that  Apollonius,  the  grammarian,  also  com- 
mented on  Aratus,  the  two  may  have  been  confounded.  Wal- 
lis, who  held  that  the  nntients  possessed  a certain  algebra 
which  they  disguUod,  bcems  a little  inclined  to  found  this 
opinion  upon  a title-page  which  he  discovered  in  the  Savilian 
liijrary  (the  rest  being  cut  away).  It  was  Uber  de  Arte 
Sotorid,  seeumlum  Apidhnium,  but  ho  also  suspects  that 
the  ,-fr«  iYo/orta  may  he  magic,  and  the  Aj^lonius  may 
be  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  Algebra  wa.s  culled  by  many 
Italians  art  magrui,  ox  arte  maagiore.  That  Apollonius  did 
improve  the  notation  of  arithmuiic  ap|K*ars  from  tho  praise 
given  to  him  by  Eutorins,  in  his  commentary  upon  the 
quailraturo  of  Archimedus,  for  a work  which  ho  calls 
U«t<rn;3oot'.  Tlie  word  is  probablv  c>)rrupt ; Vossius  roads 
Qci'/hii},  und  Halley  tn  tho  editio  princept  of 

Archimedes,  Basic,  15-t.t,  tho  Greek  is  as  usual,  but  the 
Lutin  translation  gives  Mocyntorium.  Pappus  more  expli- 
citly states  that  tho  Improvcmonl  innisistcd  in  a simplification 
of  the  method  prui>o»cd  by  Archiiue<lcs  for  representing 
very  Urge  numbers,  which  brought  the  system  nearer  to 
j that  of  the  inwlerns.  (See  Dolambrc,  Ihst.  Ast.  Anc.  ii.  U.) 
Eutocius  also  says,  that  Apollonius  exlende<l  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle  given  by  Arimimwlos. 

APOLLO'NIUS  RHO'DIUS,  a Greek  epic  poet,  ro- 
s{H>cting  whose  personal  history  only  a few  facts  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  even  these  are  by  no  means  well 
authenticated.  Whether  he  was  a native  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  or  of  Naucratis,  a small  town  on  the  Cauopio 
branch  of  the  Nile,  is  a p<^)inl  im]>ossible  to  determine; 
hut  wo  know  that  ho  derived  tho  surname  of  Hhodius 
from  his  lung  residence  in  the  island  of  Rhodes.  He  was 
the  son  of  Silleus,  and  spent  his  early  years  at  Alexan- 
dria under  the  direction  of  the  poet  Callimachus.  The 
exact  periods  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown ; but  we 
arc  able  to  fix  some  points  in  his  history  from  other  circum- 
stances. Thus  we  know  that  Callimachus  died  about  n.c. 
23U,  so  that  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  this  poet  at 
an  early  age,  and  Apollonius  suci-ccded  KrabMtthrnes  as 
keeper  of  the  great  library  of  the  Ptoleroie.s  at  Alexandria, 
u.c.  19-1.  The  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  Callimachus  can 
only  be  guessed  at : it  is  said  to  have  been  respecting  tho 
Argunautica  of  Apollonius,  which  was  not  suflicientiv  ad- 
mired hy  Callimachus.  In  what  way  the  disappointed  p>ct 
took  his  revenge  wc  are  not  told ; but  it  mUMt  have  Ix^en 
effective,  if  wc  may  judge  from  the  bitter  retort  it  pnxliiced 
from  Callimachus.  His  poem  entitled  Ibis  was  directed 
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Apollontui,  and  though  no  fra^ni^cnu  of  it  remain, 
we  can  form  tome  opinion  of  its  character  and  leadinK  foa- 
Tjres  from  the  Ibis  <»f  Ovid,  which  is  said  to  be  an  iiniialion 
of  this  poem.  Apollonius  left  Alexandria,  probably,  in 
consequence  of  this  quarrel,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Rhodes,  where  he  lived  for  many  years,  and  was  at  last  re* 
called  to  hia  native  countr)-  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  learned  . 
Eratosthenes.  These  few  facts  are  plcane<l  from  Suidas,  j 
and  from  a short  account  of  his  life  prefixed  to  two  of  the 
most  antient  manuscripts. 

Of  al*.  his  works  only  one  poem  remains,  entitled  Argo- 
naufica.  in  four  books,  containing  5835  verses,  and  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Argonauts.  This 
was  a favourite  subject  with  the  antient  poets:  but  how 
much  Apollonius  borrowed  from  his  prctlecessor*  llerodorus 
and  Epimenides,  or  whether  he  servilely  copied  Cleon  in  the 
whole  design  of  his  work,  as  an  antient  scholiast  asserts,  wo 
have  no  means  of  determining.  The  opinion  of  Quintilian 
(x.  1,  5-i)  seems  to  be  just  and  impartial.  He  considers 
the  poem  as  possessed  of  considerable  roeril,  but  greatly 
deficient  in  true  poetic  spirit  <Sec  also  Longinus  on 
ihs  Subtimr,  xxxii.)  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  Apol- 
lonius docs  not  possoRs  ibo  qualities  which  constitute  a 
great  poet:  he  impedes  the  narrative  with  a minute  and 
superfluous  detail  of  <*ircumstnnces  till  the  reader's  patience 
is  fairly  worn  out  There  is  an  affectation  too  of  learning 
which  often  degenerates  into  pedantry.  He  Ims  been  mo»t 
successful  in  his  treatment  of  the  tender  pas.sion» : nothing 
can  be  more  Wautiful  than  the  manner  in  which  he  paints 
the  gradual  progress  of  Medea's  love  for  Jason  till  it  Ix^camo 
one  absorbing  passion.  In  this  he  is  not  surfiassed  by  Virgil, 
who  is  said  by  Macrobius  (6'a/urn.  v.  1 7.etl.  Bipont)  to  have 
borrowed  his  idea  of  Dido's  love  for  .^lineas  from  this  part  of 
the  poem  of  Apollonius. 

Many  learned  Greeks  wrote  commentaries  on  Apollonius: 
and  the  Latin  poet  Valerius  Flaccus  closely  imitated  him  in  his 
woik,  a!M>entilU  d .drgontj«//ca.  Terentius  Varro  translated 
it  into  Latin:  in  still  later  times  it  was  turned  into  lambic 
verse  by  Marianus.  Tlic  first  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Florence,  1496.  and  is  of  great  value  to  book  col- 
lectors. That  of  Beck,  Lips.  1 797,  containing  the  text  of 
Brunck  with  some  corrections,  a good  Latin  version,  and 
an  excellent  table  of  contents,  is  one  of  the  best  dliticms. 
A. 'Wellaiipr  published  a new  edition  at  Leipzig,  1828.  2voIs. 
8vo.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  bv  Green,  Fawkes 
0797),  and  Preston  (1803);  into  Italian  by i’langini  (Roma, 
1791):  into  German  by  Bwlmcr  (Zurich,  1779);  and  into 
French  by  Caussin  (1797).  For  explanatory  works,  the 
reader  may  consult  Schocneniann,  Comment,  de  Grogruph. 
Arg<m.  Gotting.  1788;  CJcrhard,  J>r/io«e/  Aj)ollonian(P, 
Ijps.  1816;  Weichert,  Vebrr  das  Lebrn  und  das  Gedicht 
des  Af’olhtiius  von  HhoiiifS,  Meissen,  8vo.  1821. 

APOLLO  TnTDS,  a celebrated  statuary  of  the  island  of 
Rhod**:,  who.  along  with  Tauriscus,  executotl  a gi-oup  in 
marble  which  reprcscnicil  Zethus  un<l  Amphion  binding 
Dirce  to  the  horns  of  a furious  bull,  to  avenge  their  mother, 
Antiopp,  whom  she  had  cruelly  persecute<l.  This  group, 
described  by  Phny  (xxxvi.  4),  is  supposed,  with  much  pro- 
hability,  to  be  what  is  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  the 
Toro  Farnose,  found  during  the  reign  of  Paul  III.  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Batlis  of  Caracalla.  It  must  not,  however,  lie 
supposed  that  we  see  it  exactly  in  the  stale  in  which  it 
was  found.  The  lower  half  of  the  figure  of  Dirce,  the  two 
trunks  and  a leg  of  Zethus  and  Amphion,  were  the  only 
remnants  of  the  antient  sculptors,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  pmve 
that  .the  art  was  then  in  its  highest  degree  of  ]>erfection. 
The  group  has  been  restored  in  the  very  w’orst  taste  by  a 
Milanese  artist,  Batista  Bianchi.  We  have  no  means  of 
dii,covering.  with  any  degree  of  certainly,  at  what  time 
Apollonius  lived,  but  some  have  imagined  that  it  was  a few 
vears  after  Alexander  the  Great.  (See  Piranesi,  i^fatue ; 
Maffei ; Winkelmann,  vi.  i.  p.  128 ; Muller,  Handbuch  der 
ArrhHoiogie.  p.  137. 

APOLLONIUS,  acwlebrated  statuary,  the  son  of  Ne.stor 
of  Athens,  only  known  to  us  from  his  name  being  inscribcul 
on  the  fragments  of  a statue  which  was  discovered  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  is  now  called  the  Torso  Belvedere.  It 
has  neither  head,  arms,  nor  legs,  and  yet  it  is  considered  one 
of  the  master  pieces  of  antiquity.  Michael  Angelo  made  it 
his  grand  object  of  study  : ami  so  enthuBiastic  was  he  in  liis 
ndiniratinn  of  it,  that  even  after  his  sight  failed  him,  he  used 
to  Ih*  led  to  it  that  he  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  feeling 
it  with  his  hands.  All  agree  as  to  its  being  one  of  the 


finest  specimens  of  antient  sculpture,  but  there  is  tenia 
doubt  as  to  the  pcri«xl  when  Ajiollonius  lived.  Meyer,  in 
his  Hufort/  of  Greek  Sculpture,  p.  296,  imagines  that  he 
discovers  a great  resemblance  between  the  Torso  Belvedere 
and  the  IlUsus  of  the  Parthenon,  while  Thorwaldsen,  ac- 
knowlcilging  fully  the  merits  of  the  statue,  considers  it  the 
prixluctiiin  uf  a much  later  age.  Others  think  that  this  opinion 
IS  confirmed  by  the  particular  form  uf  the  letters  in  the  in- 
scription, but  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  tliut  circum- 
stance, as  the  name  may  have  been  inscribed  centuries  after 
ibe  statue  was  executed.  Visconti,  Pio  Clcmentino,  t.  i. 
plate  x;  Winkelmann,  x.  iiL  s.  15;  Thiersch,  Kunst- 
Epochen,  p.  .133. 

APOLLCFNIUS,  the  SophUt,  supposed  to  have  lived 
at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  the  author  of  a 
Lexicon  of  Homeric  words,  entitled  Ai5«c  ‘Opijpirai.  It  was 
first  published  by  Villoison  at  Paris,  in  1 773.  in  two  vol». 
4lo.,  accompanied  by  a commentar)-  and  prolegomena.  The 
work  was  reprinted  at  I>ejden  in  1788.  8vo.,  with  notes  by 
Tollius.  but  with  the  omission  of  Villoison's  Latin  transla- 
tion and  prolegomena. 

APOLLONIUS  of  Tyana  was  l>om,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  mra,  in  Tyana.  a town  of  Cappadocia. 
At  the  ago  of  fourteen,  bis  father,  Apollonius,  sent  him  to 
Tarsus,  to  study  grammar  and  rhetoric  under  EulhYdemus, 
a PhoBnieian.  I^ssatisfied  with  the  luxury  and  indolence 
of  the  citizens,  Apollonius  obtained  hi.s  father's  permis-^ton 
to  retire  with  his  master  to  Aygm  (Ayas).  a town  near  Tar- 
sus, where  he  bcraroc  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
various  pliilosophers.  His  master,  Ktixenus  of  Heraclca  in 
Pontus,  was  little  disposed  to  practise  the  auslerilit  s of  the 
Pythagorean  and  nco- Platonic  sects,  the  doctrines  of  which 
he  profesbOfl.  Apollonius  observed  the  Pythagorean  rules 
more  strictly,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  temple  of  .^seulapiut 
at  ..Egm,  famous  for  miraculous  rure>s&bstainc<l  from  animal 
food  and  wine,  lived  upon  fruits  and  herbs,  avoided  in  his 
dress  every  article  made  of  animal  substance,  walked  bare- 
foot, and  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow.  The  priests  initiated 
him  in  their  mysteries,  and  said  that  /Esculapius  himself 
rejoiced  at  having  Apollonius  a witness  of  his  cures.  Apol- 
lonius recommended  his  moral  and  ascetic  doctrines  by 
example,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  heathen  goils.  He  healed 
a young  Assyrian  atflicied  by  a disease  which  was  a conse- 
quence of  intemjMjrancc,  by  leaching  him  that  the  gods  were 
willing  to  jrivc  heollh  to  ail  who  were  willing  to  receive  this 
gift.  Having  fini^hod  his  studies  at  /Kgto  and  other  cities 
of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  Apollonius  traveilwl  by  land  to 
India.  Al  Niniveli  he  met  wall  Dami«,  who  became  his  in- 
terpreter and  travelling  companion.  On  a rock  of  Mount 
Caucasus  be  saw  the  chains  of  Pmmetheus.  King  Bar- 
dane».  his  priests,  and  magi,  honoured  him  at  Babylon.  In 
Taxila,  a town  of  Iiulia,  he  met  with  the  king.  Phraortes,  a 
descendant  of  Poms.  In  India  he  also  saw  a woman  conse- 
crated to  Venus,  who  was  black  from  the  head  to  the  chest, 
and  white  from  the  chest  to  the  feet  He  joined  a party 
who  hunte<l  dragons  by  magic.  The  eves  and  scales  of 
these  dragons  shone  like  fire,  and  wore  talismans.  He  saw 
the  animal  martichftras,  (mentioned  four  centuries  liefore 
by  Ctc.-iias,)  with  the  head  of  a man  and  the  body  of  a lion, 
fountains  of  golden  water,  men  who  dwelt  below  the  ground, 
gnftins,  the  pheenix,  the  precious  stone  pantarbas  casting 
rays  of  fire,  and  attracting  all  other  gems,  which  adhered 
to  it  like  swarms  of  bees.  Phraortes  recommended  him 
to  the  president  of  the  gymnosophists,  who  revealed  to 
him  all  their  secrets,  convinced  him  that  Pythagoras  had 
borrowed  his  wisdom  from  them,  and  compelled  him  to 
recognise  their  superiority  in  the  performance  of  miracles. 
Apollonius  returne<l  from  India  by  sea,  was  much  admired 
in  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  converged  at  the  grave  of 
Achilles  with  the  ghost  of  this  hero,  enchanted  the  demons, 
and  uttered  prophecies.  He  threateneil  the  Ephesians  with 
pestilence  unless  they  would  mend  their  immoral  lives. 
Tliey  were  converteil,  but  nevertheless  the  plague  broke  out 
among  them.  The  Ephesians  sent  mvs.scngers  to  A)Kil]onius. 
then  at  Smyrna,  requesting  him  to  drive  away  the  plague. 
Apollonius  was  in  a momont  at  Ephesus,  oonversetl  with  the 
people  in  a theatre,  rummanded  them  to  stone  a beggar, 
and  ordered  them  to  remove  the  stones  on  the  following  day, 
when,  instead  of  the  beggar,  a Urge  dog  was  found  into 
which  the  demon  of  the  plague  had  entered,  the  ravages  of 
which  hud  now  cca.<ic<I.  The  Greek  priests  at  Athens,  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  the  oracles  at  Paphos,  Pergamus,  and 
Colophon,  heaped  their  marks  of  honour  upon  ApoUoniua, 
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He  afterwards  wont  to  Crete,  and  Anally  arrived  in  the  rate  mathematical  treatises  have  to  the  science  of  mathe> 
reign  of  Nero  at  Rome,  where  he  and  his  followers  being  matics. 

questioned  by  the  raagistrutcH  cunrerning  tlio  object  of  their  Tlie  science  of  apologetics  was  not  the  offspring  of  literary 
journey,  overcarno  their  mistrust  by  restoring  to  life  the  vanity:  it  was  unknown  till  the  attacks  of  the  adversanes 
dead  b^y  of  a noble  lady,  predicting  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  of  Christianity  assumed  a learned  and  scientiRc  character, 
and  that  there  should  happen  and  not  happen  a great  event.  In  the  Arst  centuries  of  our  tora,  whilst  most  opposers  as- 
wliich  prediction  was  considered  to  be  fulAlieil  when,  three  serted  that  the  Christian  religion  was  the  cause  of  f4mine, 
days  aher,  the  cup  which  Nero  held  in  his  hand  was  struck  and  earthquakes ; and  that  Christian  worship  consisted  in 
by  lightning.  When  Nero  lef\  Rome  for  Greece,  he  ordered  eating  children,  drinking  human  blood,  committing  incest, 
all  foreign  philosophers  to  quit  the  city.  Apollonius  wont  and  adoring  tho  head  of  an  ass.  or  some  such  a^roina> 
to  Spain,  and  stirred  up  a rebellion  against  Nero  and  the  tions,  separate  afiologics  were  sufAcient  for  the  refutation 
Homans.  He  then  visited  Africa,  the  south  of  Italy,  and  of  these  absurd  charges.  The  name  is  of  still  later  ongin 
Sicily,  where  ho  heard  of  the  death  of  Nero.  Apollonius  than  (ho  science  of  apologetics.  The  word  apologetik  was 
again  visited  Athens,  and  was  initiated  by  the  hieniph.int  of  universallv  adopted  after  Gtitllicb  J.  Planck  hofl  used  it. 
Eleusis  into  the  mysteries  of  that  p\acx>.  He  next  visited  (Sec  his  )iinl^tung  in  die  Theologitchen  Witnmtchnflen, 
Kg^t  and  Ethiopia,  and  sought  for  tho  sources  of  the  Nile.  1 794'8,  vol.  i.,  p.  231-362.)  As  the  fundamental  idea  of 
In  Egypt  he  joined  Vespasian,  who  probably  found  it  politic  mathematics  is  that  of  quantity  ; of  jurisprudence,  that  of 
to  gain  a man  whose  sanctity  and  miracles  hud  raised  liiin  right;  of  esthetics,  that  of  tho  beautiful ; so  the  fundamental 
to  tho  rank  of  a deity : f<w  during  his  lifetime,  and  still  idea  of  apologetics  is  that  of  supernatural  revtlaiion.  The 
more  after  his  death,  Apollonius  enjoyed  this  distinction,  apologetics  contain  a Ilirther  development  of  one  part  of 
and  was  sometimes  ranked  with  Jesus  Christ.  (See  Life  of  dogmatics  or  doctrine,  which  is  called  bibliology.  Apolo- 
AUxander  by  Lampridius,  cap.  29.)  Afterwards  getics  teach  Iww  to  defend  tho  fundamental  ideas  of  (Jnris- 

he  revisitefl  Asia  Minor  and  Koroe,  where  he  was  accuse<l  tianity  against  unbelievers:  polemics  teach  howto  attack 
by  Euphrates  of  high  treason  agamst  Doraitian,  and  cast  those  who,  admitting  the  Christian  revelation  to  be  true, 
into  prison.  Having  blaroeil  the  emperor  for  suffering  such  err  in  particulars. 

informers,  he  removed  to  Putcoli,  where  he  met  his  followers.  The  science  of  apologetics  treats  of  the 
Damis  and  Demetrius.  Hu  again  visited  Sicily,  Greece,  I.  Possibility  of  revelation. 

and  Asia  Minor,  performed  miracles,  and  hail  many  adven-  1.  L^cal  possibility.  Logical  refutation  of  thoso 

tiiti's,  until  he  died,  eighty,  or  ninety,  or  one  hundred,  or  who,  like  John  Toland,  Edclmann.  and  Rous.seau,  con- 

one  hundred  and  seventeen  years  old,  either  at  Ephesus,  sidered  the  idea  of  revelation  to  bo  self-contradictory, 

or  at  Lindus  in  the  temple  of  Pallas.  Others  say  that  he  2.  Theological  {lossibililv.  Metaphysical  refuta- 

was  chained,  and  shut  up  in  the  temple  of  Dictynna  in  tion  of  those  who  considererl  tho  idea  of  supernatural 

Crete  to  be  eaten  by  d(^.  But  when  the  temple  was  re-  revelation  to  bo  repugnant  to  the  attributes  of  God, 

opened,  tho  voices  of  invisible  virgins  proclaimed  hiscleva-  impartial  justice,  general  love,  and  immutability, 

tion  to  the  skies,  and  his  chains  were  found  burst  asunder.  3.  Anthropological  possibility.  Refutation  of 

These  statements  are  chiefly  found  in  The  Life  of  ApoUo.  those  who,  like  Immanuel  Kant,  deny  the  ability  of 

nine  by  Philostratus.  The  two  Arst  books  exist  in  an  Eng-  man  to  perceive  the  supernatural, 

lish  translation  by  Charles  Blount,  Lond.  16S0,  fol.  In  II.  Necessity  of  revelation,  to  be  demonstrated  by  faisto* 
169.1,  this  translation  was  suppressed  on  account  of  the  rical  and  ethnographical  induction,  especially  by  the  history 
annotations  being  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  Blount  com-  of  philosophy. 

mitted  suicide.  Philostratus  wrote  the  Greek  original  by  III.  Reality  of  revelation,  demonstrated  by  a development 
order,  and  from  the  information  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Sep-  oflhc  internal  evidenceofthepeculiarChristiandoctrines, and 
timms  Severus,  who  died  217.  The  empress  had  obtain^  con  Armed  by  tho  historical  credibility  of  the  Gospel  histoiy. 
possession  of  the  account  which  Damis  had  formerly  given  Apologetics,  though  bascil  upon  tho  Gospel,  constantly 
to  a relative.  require  a now  adaptation  to  the  limes  for  which  they  arc 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  the  life  of  Apollonius  written.  There  are  manv  good  apologies,  but  apologetics 
is  a heap  of  absurdities  and  impossibilities.  Apollonius  was  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  Although  they  are  lecturer)  upon  in 
probably  a cunning  impostor,  and  one  of  the  pretenders  to  the  universities  of  Germany,  they  are  yet  a desideratum  in 
toiracles,  not  uncommon  in  that  age : his  biographer.  Phi-  England. 

lontratus,  must  have  been  rather  credulous  if  he  believed  one  Among  the  societies,  foundations,  donations,  &c.,  which 
half  of  what  he  wrote  about  his  hero.  The  fact  of  Apollo-  have  an  apologetic  character,  may  be  mentioned  the  Bamp- 
nius  being  mentioned  by  no  writer  earlier  than  Apuleius  ton  Lectures  at  Oxford.  Hulsc  s foundation  of  the  Christian 
and  Lucian  (see  bis  Alexander),  tends  to  show  that  his  Advocate  at  Cambridge,  tho  London  Society  for  promoting 
celebrity  during  his  lifetime  was  not  so  great  as  his  biogra-  Christian  Knowledge,  with  all  similar  societies,  the  Society 
pher  would  have  us  believe.  Philostratus  himself  wrote  his  for  the  Defence  of  Christianity  at  the  Hague,  See. 
arcount  of  Apollonius  about  a century  after  the  wise  roan's  APOLOGIES  OF  THE  FATHERS  are  writings  in 
death.  Some  extant  letters,  attributed  to  Apollonius,  are  defence  of  Christianity,  composed  from  the  beginning  of 
pnnted  in  the  collection  of  Aldus  and  Cujacius ; and  a few  the  second  to  the  six^  century.  The  opposers  of  Chris- 
appear  in  his  life  by  Philostratus.  For  further  remarks  on  tianity  generally  nttacke<l  the  moral  character  of  the 
the  character  of  the  Li/e  o/Apotfomw,  see  Philostratus,  Christians  rather  than  their  doctrines.  The  fathers  of 
Flavius.  A remarkable  passage  in  the  Life  of  Aurelian  the  church,  with  the  view  of  refuting  the  doctrines  of 
(chap.  24)  by  Vopiscus,  shows  that  the  fame  of  Apollonius  heathenism  and  the  false  accusations  against  the  followers 
was  even  then  nrroly  established,  and  that  temples  and  of  Jesus,  composed  Apnh^ee,  which  were  partly  addressed 
statues  still  existed  in  honour  of  this  ‘ true  friend  of  tho  to  all  well-informed  heathens,  partly  smtten  on  particular 
gods,'  as  the  credulous  historian  calls  him.  occasions,  and  addressed  to  emperors  in  order  to  convince 

It  appears  from  Suidas  and  Eudocia,  that  a person  called  them  of  the  injustice  and  folly  of  Mrsecutions. 

Soterichus  Oasites  also  wrote  a life  of  Apollonius.  The  apologies  of  Quadratus  and  Aristides  arc  lost.  Jus- 

APOLOGEnneS  (theolagia  apoiogetiea,  apologetik)  is  tinus  Martyr  describes,  in  two  apologies,  how  ho  sought  for 
the  designation  given  in  Germany  to  twt  branch  of  divinity  truth  in  various  systems  of  philosophy  until  he  found  it  in 
which  is  most  intimately  connected  with  logic,  metaphysics,  the  Gospel.  In  his  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Tryphon,  Jus- 
anrl  general  history,  and  has  for  its  object  a systematic  tinus  Martyr  appeals  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa> 
arringcment  of  those  internal  and  external  evidences  by  ment.  The  apologies  of  Justinus  contain  many  materials 
which  Christians  are  enabled  scientiAcally  to  justify  tho  for  tho  histor)  of  philosophy.  Athenagoras  defended  the 
peculiarities  of  their  faith.  The  name  is  derived  from  a Christians  against  the  charge  of  atheism,  incest,  infanticide, 
Oreek  adjective  apologeticot  {droXjtytiriKvc).  and  other  abominations  with  which  they  were  charged. 

Since  Christianity  was  oppo^  from  the  beginning  by  Tatianus.  Thcophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Hermas,  proved  the 
men  who  denied  its  high  origin  and  its  intellectual  supc-  absurdity  of  paganism  and  the  contradictions  of  philosophers 
rvirity.  circumstances  demanded  on  the  port  of  Christians  a in  order  to  show  the  necessity  of  revelation, 
compliance  vrith  the  exprcjis  injunction  of  the  apostle  IVler,  After  these  Greek  apologists  of  the  second  century  fol- 
‘ Be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  nToXoyiflv,  lowed,  among  the  Latins,  Tcrtullian,  who,  in  his  Apolo- 

fir  an  apology)  to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a reueon  getiruif,  eloquently  shows  how  the  faith  and  holiness  ot 
af  that  hope  which  is  in  you.’  (I  Ret.  lii.  IS.)  Separate  Christians  were  especially  manifested  under  persecutions i 
spologics  have  tho  s^mo  relation  to  apologetics  that  sepa-  and  Minucius  Felix,  who,  in  his  eloquent  dialogue,  Octatnue 
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introduces  the  representatives  of  various  parlies,  whose  ai^u> 
ments  arc  overcome  by  titc  truth  of  the  Gospel,  ('yprian 
wrote  De  /dolorum  Vunitatf,  or.  On  the  Abs»mlily  of  I«lo- 
latrv'.  These  ap<^logisU  of  the  second  century  did  not 
defend  the  systems  of  certain  schools,  but  only  the  truth  of 
Christianity. 

In  the  fifth  century  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  sys- 
tematized by  Origen  among  the  Greeks  and  Arnobius 
among  the  Latins,  in  order  to  defend  them  succossfully 
against  the  attacks  of  CcUus,  Porphyrins,  Hierocles,  and 
Julian,  which  o'crc  iHrected  not  only  against  the  morals  of 
tlic  Christians,  but  also  against  tlK?ir  history  and  their  doc- 
trines. These  writers  compared  the  miracles  of  Jesus  with 
those  of  Pythagoras  and  Apollonius  of  Tv  ana,  and  ques- 
tioned the  credibililv  of  the  Evangelista.  ’‘They  rttcognisc*! 
the  leading  facts  ol^  the  Gospels,  but  emleavoured  to  prove 
contradictions  in  minor  points.  The  objections  are  an- 
swered in  the  eight  books  of  Origen  against  Cclsus,  who 
wrote  his  altat'k  on  Christianity  about  one  hundred  years 
Ijcforo  it  was  replied  to  by  Origen.  But  the  greatest  apo- 
li'gist  among  the  fathers  is  Eusebius,  whose  historical  and 
chronological  works  have  an  apologetical  tendency,  and 
whttfe  evangelical  preparation  (trporapnfTKtvri  reayyiXur^,  or 
Ei'oyyiXofijf  dirofN’jtwC  s'j»oir«qiniTcti'»))  contains,  in  fifteen 
books,  the  intro<luctiun  to  his  Evangelical  IXnuonsiration 
{tlayytXtKTi  in  twenty  braks.  The  first  ten 

Iwoks  of  this  work  arc  still  extant,  in  which  he  dem^^n8t^ltcrs 
tuc  liuriu'iny  of  the  Old  with  the  New  Testament,  the  moral 
dignity  of  Jesus,  the  sublimity  of  his  plan,  the  rectitude 
of  his  disciples,  and  the  absurdity  of  those  who  ascribed 
another  plan  to  the  disciples  than  that  which  they  professedly 
followed.  Eusebius  examines,  in  a little  publication  against 
Hiorocles,  the  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  by  Philostratus, 
and  shows  the  contradictions  of  the  bligraphcr,  the  knav  ery 
of  this  notorious  individual,  and  how  his  {lerfurmanres  diflered 
from  the  miracles  of  Christ.  The  works  of  Athana.*ius  and 
Chrysostomus  contain  apologetical  materials.  Cyrillus  of 
Alexandria  wrote  ten  books  in  reply  to  the  emperor  Julian. 
Thcodoret  wrote  twelve  sermons  under  the  title  'EXXi/yuriv 
jfipairtvrurq  iro^ijuclrw*'  o uXtj^tiac  'KXXijvucijf 

lin'yvwffic.  in  which  he  gathers  the  arguments  for 
Christian  truth  from  the  writings  of  tlic  heallicns.  and  com- 
pares the  Greek  philosophers  with  Moses,  the  prophets,  and 
the  apostles.  The  most  important  apologetical  works  among 
tlie  Latins  arc  the  seven  books  of  Aniobius  (.^dv'-nus 
Gentes)  against  the  heathen ; the  seven  books  of  Luctan- 
tius,  Inslttulionum  Divinarum ; the  twenty-two  b<H>ks  of 
St.  Augustin,  De  CivitiUe  Dfi  ,*  the  catalogue  of  Si.  Jerome, 
by  which  he  refutes  the  objection  that  no  distinguished  in- 
dividuals embraced  the  (iusjMjl  {.Catalof^m  Virurnm  HIm- 
trium)  ; and.  finally,  Orosir  hbri  sfptem  Hi/^toriarum 
a’Jrrrgus  Pii^anos,  in  which  he  refutes  the  assertion  that 
plaguo,  famine,  earthquakes,  and  other  humble  cvenU 
wore  consequences  of  the  Gusiiel.  The  science  of  apolo- 
getics has  made  progress  in  the  saine  ratio  in  w hich  tho 
attacks  upon  Chrisliaiiity  became  more  systematic. 

The  following  translations  and  editions  will  l<e  interesting 
to  English  ruailcra.  Justin  the  philosopher,  commonly 
called  Justin  Martyr,  lUed  about  a.d.  165.  His  Jpoingia 
f/rima  pro  C/irittianis,  published  by  Dr.  Grabe,  Oxon.,  1 700 ; 
Apolo^a  trrunda,  by  Hutchinson,  O.xon.,  1703;  Jmtin 
Martyr  s Full  Acmunt  oj  thr  Christian  V'orship,  Baptinn, 
and  the  lord's  Supjter,  trith  Notes  of  Ih . Grabe  and  Mr. 
ffhitton : Dialagus  cum  Tryphone  Judero,  London,  1 722, 
8vo. : The  Apologies  of  Justin  M..  TertuUian  and  M.  Felix, 
trith  the  Commentary  of  Vincenliut  Lirinemis,  by  Reeves, 
1709  and  1716 — an  unfaithful  Imnslatiou^  The  Ihahgue 
with  the  Jew,  by  Brown,  London,  1765,  is  an  exc'diciit 
translation,  and  very  scarce  in  the  iKKik-markct.  Mimiiius 
Kdix,  of  tho  thiixl  century,  author  of  A Diahtgue  between 
Cactliwt  a Heathen,  and  Octavtus  a Christian,  is  w’cU 
translated  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple. 

APOLOGUE,  synonymous  with  fable  (awoXoyoc./i^ttiu, 
fable),  * u iioud  story  contrived  to  teach  some  moral  truth.' 
(Johnson.)  * It  would  be  a nigh  relief  . . to  hear  an  ApO’ 
htgue.  or  fable,  well  tokl,  and  witn  such  humour,  as  to 
need  no  sententious  moral  at  the  end  to  make  the  applica- 
tion.' (Shaftesbury,  Charact.  vol.  hi.,  Miscell.  iv.  c.  1.)  It 
IS  essential  to  an  apologvie  that  the  circumstances  told  in  it 
tdiould  be  fictitious.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
they  must  involve  an  impossibility,  as  in  ,/Esop's  fables, 
where  wo  fiud  beasU  aud  inanimaU;  tilings  made  to  think 
and  speak. 


APO'LOGY  (diroXoy/rt),  a Greek  word,  originally  signi- 
fSing  a defence  made  in  a court  of  justice  by  or  for  a person 
accused.  (Sec  the  lilies  of  several  of  the  extant  Greek 
orations.)  The  word  niroXoytl'rOai,  to  ‘ apologiie,’  to  * make 
a defence.’  wa.s  the  corresponding  verb.  Tlu-re  is  extant  a 
small  piece  attributed  to  Xenophon,  entitled  the  Apology  of 
Socrates;  and  another,  with  the  same  title,  by  Plato.  Th« 
word  ajvology  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  fathers  [see  Apo- 
LOoiKs].  At  the  present  day  it  is  only  used  in  ordinary 
language  in  one  sense,  that  ‘ of  asking  pardon  or  excuse  fiir 
tome  offence.'  But  oven  in  roiKleni  times  the  wonl  lias 
occasionally  b(?cn  used  in  the  early  Christian  sense,  a.s  by 
Bishop  Walst.m  in  his  treatise  entitled  an  AjxJogy  for  the 
Bible,  and  by  Barclay  in  his  Apolfigy  for  the  Quakers. 

APOPH‘fHEG^^  (djri»^»y/w),  a Greek  word  signify- 
ing *a  thing  spoken  out,'  and,  in  its  more  technical  sense, 
a pithy  saying  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention.  ‘ CVr- 
lainly  apnjJitnegms  are  of  excellent  use.  Cifcru  prettily 
called  them  satinas,  salt  pits,  that  you  may  extract  salt  out 
of,  and  sprinkle  it  where  you  will.  Tlioy  serve  to  be  inter- 
laced in  continueil  8|wech.  They  serve  if  you  take  out  live 
kernel  of  them  and  make  them  your  own.'  (Bacon.) 

We  may  take  tho  following  as  examples  of  a)M>phtliegms. 

Bigotry  mimlors  religion,  to  frighten  fooU  with  her 
ghfist.' — lacon.  ‘We  ask  advice,  Imt  we  mean  approba- 
tion.'—MiV/.  Plutarch  made  a rolleclion  eniille«t  The 

Apophthegnit  of  Kings  and  Generals,  and  ddlicattnl  it  to 
the  Emi>enir  Trajan.  Many  of  these  njMmhthcgnu  would 
be  cla.Hscd  in  modern  liim«  among  ane<-dotn».  The  Ibl- 
low’ing  is  an  example ; it  U one  of  the  a]>ophthegmata 
placea  under  the  head  of  Alexander: — ‘An  Indian  was 
taken  prisoner  who  had  a very  high  reputation  for  arclicry, 
and  was  said  to  be  able  to  shoot  an  arrow  through  a ring. 
Alexander  bade  him  exhibit  a specimen  of  his  skill,  and 
on  bis  refusal,  the  king  in  a (lassioii  ordered  him  to  lie 
executed.  On  bin  way  to  his  death  the  man  remarked  to 
those  wlio  were  taking  him,  that  ho  had  nut  prat  lised  for 
several  days  and  was  afraid  of  missing  his  mark.  Alex- 
ander hearing  of  this,  admired  the  man,  and  setting  him 
loose,  made  him  great  presents,  bt-cause  he  preferred  death 
to  the  loM  of  his  reputation.'  (Wyttenbacli's  inliUvol.  i., 
p.  718.) 

The  Lacedbmoniana  were  noted  for  affecting  the  apopb- 
thegmatic  inode  of  speech  : and  Plutarch  has  collected  their 
sentences  also  under  the  title  of  Z.ocowra. 

APOPHYLLITK,  a crystallized  mineral,  whose  funda- 
mental form  is  the  square  prism,  fig.  1.  lu  must  general 
modification  is  obtained  by  supposing  the  angles  of  fig.  1 
cut  off,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a plane  triangular  surface,  as  is 
seen  at  a in  fig.  2 : these  faces  d,  from  the  plane  cutting 
deeper  into  the  original  crystal  till  they  intersect  each  other, 
frequently  lose  their  triangular  form,  and  of  course,  at  tlie 
same  time,  the  face  P again  becomes  a scjuarc,  and  the 
prism  will  be  terminated  by  the  form  seen  in  fig.  3.  On 
accountof  these  modifications. apophyllitesomcliuics  assumes 
the  form  in  fig.  4. 


The  inclination  of  P on  a is  120''  5' 

„ L on  d is  128  2U^ 

tt  on  u is  1U4'  18' 

The  structure  of  this  mineral  is  lamellar,  and  admits  ul 
cleavage  in  directions  parallel  to  tho  sides  of  the  regular 
prism,  but  most  readily  in  the  por(iendicular  to  its  :ixis.  lt.s 
colour  is  white  or  grey,  sometimes  tinged  green  or  rx'd : if 
possesses  various  degrees  of  transparency,  and  occurs  even 
opaque.  In  liarduess  it  approuvliCH  iiearly  tc  apatite;  and 
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lU  dansity  varies  frura  2'  3 to  2 ' 5.  Bcf>>re  the  Uow-pipe  it 
ft>rms  a while  Its  chemical  cunstiiulion  is  stateu  as 

fellows : — 

8 (C  ti  -f"  S’®)  (K  -f-  6 ^ "f" 
and  the  mineral  is  thcrcfcH^  an  hydrated  silicate  of  potash 
and  lime. 

Apophyllito  has  been  found  in  the  mines  of  magnetic 
iron-ore  of  Swi  dcii  and  Norway;  in  the  lead-mines  of  the 
Harz  mountaius;  also  in  the  cavities  of  several  basaltic 
rocks,  at  MaricnlHirg  in  Bohemia  : at  Fossa  in  thu  Tyrol ; in 
the  isle  of  Skye.  In  thu  basalts  it  is  usually  accom* 
punietl  by  anulciinu  and  slilbite. 

APOPLEXY,  frum  uruirX>;fta,  a sudden  blow,  a depri- 
vation of  power  and  motion,  &c.  Morbtis  uttonitwi,  gidera- 
tin  pt^rcu-^fio,  &c.,  are  synonymous  terms.  In  the  animal 
body  two  sets  of  functions  perfectly  diblinci  from  each  other 
are  eombiiied,  tlio  oRna.vic  and  ammai.  ; the  organic 
include  the  various  fuiiriiuns  by  which  the  structure  of  the 
body  is  built  up  and  its  integrity  maintained,  and  the  animal 
include  the  functions  of  sensation  and  vuluntary  mi>tion. 
[See  Lifk.]  The  disease  termed  a|H>plexy  is  an  atfeclion  of 
the  animal  functions,  the  organic  rvmiaimng  comparatively 
unimpaired.  It  is  the  loss  of  sensation  and  vuluntary  mo- 
tion, while  respiration,  circulation,  secretion,  and  the  otlier 
functions  of  tlie  organic  life  continue  to  bo  performed, 
though  nut  indeed  without  more  or  less  disorder. 

Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject, 
there  is  none  wltich  is  commonly  conceived  to  attack  so 
suddenly,  and  to  kill  so  rapidly.  Whnt  is  usually  called 
tho  attack  is  indeed  sudden ; hut  tlie  disease  itself,  so  far 
from  being  sudden,  is  generally  even  slow  in  its  pn^rets. 
giving  distinct  and  repeated  iinlications  uf  its  presence  and 
of  its  course.  The  signs  by  which  the  apoplectic  constitu- 
tion is  denoted,  tlic  pkkmomtory  signs  of  the  disea.se  as 
Uiey  arc  termoi,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe, 
because  judicious  measures  adopted  at  this  stage  will  almost 
always  avert  un  attack,  or  render  an  attack  mild  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  mortal.  There  are  few  other 
diseases  over  which  both  the  physician  and  the  patient  have 
so  much  control : tho  patient  by  the  general  management 
uf  himsidf.  m removing  the  constitutional  predispoaition  to 
it;  and  tho  physician  by  active  remedies  when  the  attack 
is  instant,  in  cSecting  wluU  the  general  management  may 
have  provtNl  inadeouato  U>  accom|dish.  Provcntioii  is  often 
practicable  ; but  wiiun  the  attack  has  once  come  on,  life  is 
in  imminent  peril:  the  most  judicious  and  powerful  reme- 
dies. though  resorted  to  instantly,  and  employed  with  the 
greatest  skill,  are  commonly  unable  to  avert  death;  and 
even  when  they  do  succeed,  the  functiuus  uf  tlie  bruin  and 
the  general  health  have  usually  sustained  so  severe  a shock 
that  life  is  no  longer  worth  possessing. 

In  general,  the  prsiionitoky  symptoms  are  steady  in 
their  nature,  uniform  in  their  course,  and  so  obvious  thot 
all  may  perceive  and  understand  them.  Considered  indi- 
viilually,  thev  may  appear  nuiucruim  and  diversiliod;  but 
tliey  are  realty  so  much  alike,  that  they  all  obviously  belong 
to  one  class. 

Among  the  premonitory  symptoms  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  following,  which  are  here  enumerated  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  and  frequency. 

1.  Drowsiness.  This  feeling  may  exist  in  every  degree 
fn.un  unusual  dulness  (»f  miml  t<>  an  uncontrollable  pro- 
pensity to  sleep.  There  may  be  merely  inability  to  Gx  the 
uttenlion,  or  to  carry  on  the  intellectual  operaiiutis  with  tho 
usual  vigour,  or  tlie  individual  may  absolutely  fall  asleep 
in  the  mUlst  of  his  ordinary  occupations.  The  last  is  the 
more  alarming  event,  and  for  that  very  reaiioti  the  less 
•lungenius,  U'cause  it  is  a cimmistance  with  which  few  can 
fail  to  ho  struck ; but  nn  unusual  heaviness  or  tiirpor  of  mind 
may  be  overli»ked  or  neglected  : and  thus,  when  at  last  the 
3|M>{declic  attack  comes,  though  warning  of  its  approach 
were  really  given,  it  may  bo  truly  a surprise.  Connected 
with  drowsiness,  and  occasionally  in  tlio  room  of  it.  tlicre  is 
a sensation  of  weight  in  the  head,  or  a feeling  of  fulness. 

2.  The  next  premoniuiry  symptom  is  giddiness.  Gtddinoss 
is  mure  alarming  than  drowsiness,  and  would  never  fail  to 
produce  a conviction  of  danger,  but  that  giddiness  oAeu 
arises  from  other  causes ; for  example,  from  a disordered 
stale  of  the  stomach.  Whenever  giddiness  is  present,  while 
the  functioni  of  the  stomach  are  sound,  its  source  should  bo 
(‘aiefuliy  investigated;  and  even  when  the  digestive  fuiic- 
tioos  are  manilestly  disordered,  it  should  still  be  minutely 


investigated  and  vigilantly  walchoit,  because  tendency  to 
apoplexy  and  disordered  stomach  may  co-exist,  and  the 
symptoms  of  the  latter  may  mask  those  of  the  former.  If 
the  giddiness  be  combined,  as  it  often  is,  with  a feeling  like 
that  of  approaching  fainting,  it  may  be  considered  tliat  there 
is  but  a single  step  from  the  a/itusl  supervention  uf  the 
paroxysm. 

3.  Connected  with  these  two  important  symptoms  are  a 
number  of  suliordinate  sensations,  which  are  of  consoqucnce 
chiefly  as  marking  the  presence  of  the  moiv  scrums  indica 
lions.  The  sensations  in  question  are  the  ordinary  compa- 
nions of  tho  Qrst  two,  and  arc  often  the  most  prominent  and 
obtrusive,  and  therefore  iwrvc  to  direct  attention  to  the  more 
important  symptoms.  Such  concomitant  and  subordinate 
symptoms  are,  freouent  yawning,  dulness  of  hearing,  im- 
perfect or  disonlerc^i  vision,  noise  m the  cars,  motes  or  s{karkR 
before  the  eyes,  repeated  sneezing,  occasional  hiccup,  ami 
Uie  like. 

4.  All  this  time  there  is  generally  some  degree  of  pain 
in  the  head.  Tlic  intensity  of  the  pain  may  var)'  from  the 
slightest  uneasiness  to  the  moat  intolerable  headache.  The 
slighter  degrees  of  pain  are  more  common  than  the  severer, 
the  imtient  usually  stating  that  his  pain  is  trilling.  Tim 
seat  uf  (he  pain  is  often  in  the  forehead,  and  deep  in  the 
socket  of  the  eyes,  rendering  them  intolerant  of  light ; but 
it  may  also  be  at  the  back  part  of  the  head,  extending  down 
the  neck,  between  the  shoulders.  In  the  severer  states  of 
|>ain  it  is  often  attended  witli  dulness  and  redness  of  the 
eyes,  llushing  of  the  face,  and  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of 
the  neck  and  head.  Frequently,  however,  there  is  nodepree 
of  pain  whatever,  and  this  is  the  occasion  of  afulso  security, 
alarm  not  being  taken  at  the  presence  of  the  other  symptoms 
because  of  tho  absence  of  pain.  In  general,  when  serious 
disease  attacks  vital  organs,  pain  is  excited,  and  we  are  thus 
warned  of  our  danger;  but  sometimes  a mortal  disease  in- 
vades an  organ  without  inducing  thu  slightest  pain,  and 
there  is  no  dtsMso  more  apt  to  do  this  than  apoplexy.  If, 
combined  with  the  other  premonitory  symptoms,  there  be 
pain  in  the  head,  the  inference  is  obvious;  if  there  be  none, 
(he  danger  is  the  greater ; fur  the  enemy  is  as  certainly  at 
hand,  but  bis  approach  ia  insidious. 

5.  Last  in  the  train  comes  a symptom  which  is  more  im- 
imrtant  than  any  of  the  preceding,  because  it  demonstrates 
their  true  nature,  and  shows  that  the  actual  attack  is  instant ; 
namely,  paralysis,  whatever  its  form  or  degree,  whether  it 
assume  the  shape  of  inability  to  articulate  distinctly,  or  to 
write  steadily,  or  to  walk  Qrinly,  or  in  reading  to  Gx  the 
eye  on  the  right  line,  or  in  talking  or  laughing  to  keep  the 
mouth  in  the  natural  position,  or  in  deglutition  to  swallow 
without  unusual  ditllculty,  or  without  exciting  cough.  If 
with  this  loss  of  muscular  power  there  be  at  the  same  time 
a sense  of  pricking  over  the  skin,  or  a numbness  in  the 
limlis  or  Gngers,  or  ditficulty  in  voiding  tlic  urine,  or  dis- 
tortion of  the  face  or  mouth,  dropping  of  the  eyelid,  stam- 
mering, unsteadiness  in  the  gait,  and  so  on,  the  attack  may 
be  considcreil  as  having  actually  commenced. 

Of  these  premonitor)'  symptoms  one  alone  may  be  present, 
or  two  may  bo  combined,  or  several  may  co-exist  or  may 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  The  period  of  tbotr 
duration,  before  the  attack  supervenes,  is  diG'urent  in  every 
individual  case.  Sometimes  tWre  olapse  only  a few  hours; 
more  frequently  several  days ; occasionally  many  weeks. 
When  they  are  present,  no  man  is  safe  from  a fatal  attack 
for  a single  instant. 

With  regard  to  the  attack  itself,  the  phenomena  are 
different  ncrording  to  its  intensity.  There  are,  indeed, 
various  modes  or  forms  of  the  disease  which  are  mainly 
matters  of  degree:  nevertheless,  these  diversities  are  not 
only  very  striking  in  their  own  nature,  but  in  a praciical 
IKJiiit  of  view  are  highly  important,  liecauso  tho  remedies 
appnipriate  to  the  one  are  not  suited  to  the  other,  at  least 
without  such  modiGcalions  as,  in  point  of  fact,  to  render 
them  different  remedies. 

For  all  practical  purposes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  coropro- 
hend  tlie  various  forms  of  tho  disease  under  four  heads, 
namely,  GrsU  that  in  whieh  the  attack  i«  sudden  and  vio- 
lent ; secondly,  that  in  which  the  attack  is  comparatively 
slight  at  the  commencement,  hut  progressively  increases  in 
severity ; thirdly,  that  in  which  tho  attack  commences  witli 
apoplexy  and  terminates  in  paralysis;  and.  fourthly,  that  in 
which  tfie  attack  commences  with  paralysis  and  terminates 
in  a|Mmlexy. 

1.  The  sudden  and  violent  form  constitutes  the  apoptana 
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fulmtnarti  of  the  older  authors ; Iho  apopUjna  /ortistima  of 
more  modern  writers  ; and  Ibc  apopi^rii? /omiroyantf  of  the 
French.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  patient  U struck 
senseless  and  motionless  instantaneously  ; he  falls  down  and 
lies  utterly  deprived  of  all  the  functions  of  the  animal  life. - 
The  orjjanic  functions  in  the  mean  time  jfo  on.  hut  in  an 
unnatural  and  disordered  manner.  The  respiration  is  slow, 
deep,  and  accompanie<l  with  that  ]>oculiar  noise  which  is 
calletl  stertor ; the  pulse  is  fuller,  stronfrer,  and  slower  than 
natural : the  urine  and  fnces  are  passed  without  conscious- 
ness: the  skin  is  covered  with  a cold  and  rlammv  pers- 
piration ; foam  flows  from  the  mouth  ; the  face  is  flushed, 
tumid,  and  sometimes  even  livid.  Death  may  take  place  in 
a few  minutes,  or  a few  seconds,  or  nut  until  the  end  of  the 
first,  or  even  the  second,  dav ; but  life  is  seldom  protracted 
beyond  the  second  day.  Kow  and  then  the  prompt  and 
vitfurous  employment  of  the  appropriate  remedies  saves 
life  even  in  this  form  of  the  disease ; but  if  they  fail  to 
restore  consciousness  in  a few  hours,  they  commonly  fail 
alt4)^ether,  and  death  almost  always  happens  when  the 
paroxysm  continues  undiminished  during  twenty-four  hours. 

On  examining  the  state  of  the  brain  after  death  from  this 
variety  of  the  disease,  the  blood-vessels  of  every  part  of  the 
cerebral  substance  and  of  tho  delicate  membranes  that  invest 
it  arc  found  gorge<l  with  blood ; there  is  also  sometimes 
an  effusion  upon  its  surface,  beneath  its  membranes,  and 
within  its  cavities,  of  tho  thinner  portion  of  the  blood  called 
senim.  while,  in  many  cases,  pure  blood  itself  is  poured  out 
oti  various  parts  of  ite  brain  from  some  ruptured  vessel. 
Occasionally  no  morbid  appearance  ran  be  detectcsl  sufli- 
cient  to  account  for  tho  attack,  or  for  deatbt  the  consequence 
of  it. 

2.  In  the  second  form  of  tlie  disease,  in  which  the  attack 
is  less  violent  in  the  commencement,  but  progressively 
increases  in  severity,  tho  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion  is  neither  sudden  nor  complete,  or,  if  it  be  so,  the 
abolition  of  these  functions  is  only  of  momentary  duration. 
Instead  of  stupor  and  coma,  the  patient  is  seized  with  a 
sudden  and  violent  attack  of  headache,  altende«l  often 
with  sickness  and  vomiting.  The  pain  of  the  head  is  some- 
times so  severe  that  tho  patient  sinks  down  under  it,  pale, 
faint,  and  exhausted,  occasionally  with  a slight  convulsion  : 
but  from  this  state  of  depression  he  recovers  rapidly,  still 
however  remaining  weak,  faint,  and  chilly,  with  a quick  and 
feeble  pulse,  a sunk  countenance,  and  occasional  vomiting. 
Tlu-t  stale  having  continued  from  one  hour  to  three,  or  more, 
the  heat  increases,  tlic  pulse  acquires  strength,  the  face 
becumus  flushed,  the  sunk  expression  of  the  countenance 
disappears,  and  torpor  or  stupor  rapidly  supervenes,  the 
patient  appearing  dull  and  heavy,  answenng  questions 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  sinking  at  last  into  a state  of 
profound  coma.  From  the  first  invasion  of  the  attack  to  the 
coming  on  of  perfect  coma,  the  period  may  vary  from  one 
hour  to  three  nays  and  mure.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  at 
least  equally  dangerous  with  the  preceding,  and,  in  fad, 
generally  proves  fatal. 

On  examining  the  state  of  the  brain  after  death  from 
this  variety,  there  arc  found  extensive  effusions  of  blood ; 
softening  of  the  substance  of  tho  brain;  sometimes  ossifica- 
tion (conversion  into  bone)  of  portions  of  its  tnembranes ; 
but  far  more  constantly  ossification  of  the  coals  of  its  blood- 
vessels, which  organic  change  in  the  structure  of  the  blood- 
vessels diminishes  their  strength,  renders  them  incapable 
of  resisting  the  current  of  the  blood  and  of  carrying  un  the 
circulation,  and  thus  predisposes  them  to  rupture. 

3.  The  third  form  of  the  disease  commences  with  a dis- 
tinct apoplectic  paroxysm,  which  terminates  in  paralysis. 
When  the  apoplectic  symptu  ns  disappear,  som«,  part  of  the 
body  is  found  to  be  paialyzed  ; it  may  l>c  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  givdng  rise  to  various  kinds  of  distortion ; or  the  muscles 
of  the  limbs,  occasioning  inability  to  move  the  affected  mem- 
ber : or  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  body,  producing  what 
is  called  hftnipi^a  ; or  the  muscles  of  one  half  of  the  body, 
paraple^a.  In  the  great  majority  of  coses  the  speech  is 
more  or  less  affected,  the  power  of  articulation  being  either 
wholly  lost  or  greatly  impaired.  Oflen  the  sensibiliiy 
seems  uniropair^.  the  patient  endeavouring  to  express 
himself  by  words  or  signs ; but,  at  other  times,  the  mind 
itself  is  indistinct,  confused,  rambling,  and  incoherent.  Oc- 
casionally in  this  form  of  tho  disease  the  apoplectic  state 
disappears  rapidly,  while  the  pandysia  remains  for  years. 
Sometimes  tho  paralysis  slowly  diminishes  until  suddenly 
another  apoplectic  attack  supervenes,  leaving  he  paralysis 


greater  than  before;  at  other  times  the  paralysis  continues 
undiroinisbed  for  days,  muntha  and  years,  until  a second, 
or  a third,  or  a fourth  a|>oplc<-tic  paroxysm  at  length  destroys 
tlie  patient.  In  the  lew  coses  in  p hich  there  is  a perfect 
recovery  from  the  paralvsis.  the  mind  is  always  slow  in  re- 
covering its  energy,  and  often  never  regains  it. 

On  examining  the  state  of  the  brain  after  death  from  this 
variety,  tltere  is  commonly  founil  an  extravasation  of  blood 
into  a defined  cavity  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
constituting  what  is  termed  an  apoplectic  cell ; but  although 
this  bo  the  most  ordinary  fonn  in  which  the  blood  is  effused 
in  this  variety  of  the  disease,  yet  there  may  also  be  a general 
extravasation  of  it,  as  in  the  other  varieties,  or  mere  effusion 
of  serum  ; or  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance,  or  ossifica- 
tion of  the  membranes,  or  of  the  blood-resseU,  or  several  of 
these  morbid  conditions  may  be  combined. 

4.  In  the  fourth  and  last  form  of  the  disease,  in  which  the 
attack  commences  with  paralysis  and  terminates  in  a com- 
plete apoplectic  paroxysm,  the  premonitory  symptoms  are. 
in  general,  very*  distinctly  marked.  Drowsiness,  giddiness, 
disordered  vision,  impaired  memory,  and  pain  of  the  head 
especially,  commonly  precede  the  attack.  While  the  brain 
is  thus  affected,  the  limbs  about  to  become  paralytic  are 
troubled  with  pricking,  tingling,  numbness,  weakness,  and 
cramp.  These  local  ailments  progressively  increasing,  the 
limbs  at  length  become  decidctlly  paralytic,  and  the  para- 
lytic slate  having  continued  fur  an  indefinite  period  an 
apoplectic  paroxysm  supen'enes,  often  preceded  and  denoted 
by  spasms  or  convulsions  in  the  unparalyzeil  limbs.  The 
coma  which  forms  a part  of  the  apoplectic  parox>  sm,  some- 
times comes  on  gnidually,  and  is  manifestly  progressive  m 
intensity,  the  patient  at  first  being  capable  of  giving  a cohe- 
rent answer  when  strongly  roused,  but  by  degrees  the  loss 
of  sensation  becomes  more  and  more  complete,  until  at  la«t 
tho  stupor  passes  into  a slate  of  total  insensibility,  from 
which  there  is  no  recovery.  Now  and  then  tho  patient 
recovers  from  the  apoplectic  state,  and  slowlv  ri'gams  the 
condition  he  was  in  previously  to  the  apoplectic  attack: 
more  frequently,  on  the  contrary,  the  paralytic  affection 
increases,  and  another  apoplectic  seizure  quickly  super- 
venes, which  proves  mortal. 

In  some  cases  the  morbid  appearances  that  present  them- 
selves on  insp^tion  of  the  brain  after  death  from  this 
variety,  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  which  have  been 
described  as  belonging  to  the  preceding  form  : but  the  most 
frequent  and  characteristic  morbid  change  is  the  softening 
of  some  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  This  soften- 
ing of  the  cerebral  substance  is  the  result  of  inflammation, 
which  is  generally  not  acute  in  its  nature,  and  is  slow  in  its 
progress.  The  vessels  Iwlonging  to  this  softened  portion 
lose  their  vitality,  and  allow  the  r^  particles  of  tho  bloixl  tu 
pass  through  them,  so  that  the  part  morbidly  changed  is 
not  only  soft  hut  red,  from  the  innltration  of  blood  through 
the  diseased  blood-vessels. 

From  this  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  and  of 
the  morbid  changes  apparent  in  the  brain  in  fatal  rases,  we 
are  enabled  to  form  an  accurate  conception  of  Uie  patholo- 
gical condition  of  the  brain  in  apoplexy.  Two  of  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  are  a supply  of  a certain  quantity  of  blood,  flowing 
with  a certain  in)|)ctU5  and  freedom  from  pressure.  With- 
out a certain  portion  of  blood  flowing  with  due  impetus,  the 
functions  of  the  brain  fail ; with  more  than  acertain  portion, 
or  with  the  velocity  of  the  current  quickened  or  retarded 
beyond  a certain  point,  they  equally  fail : and  when  the 
pressure  induced  by  either  of  these  states  exceeds  a certain 
degree,  they  also  immediately  cease.  The  sulistance  of  the 
brain  is  tender  and  delicate,  and  aliounds  l>eyund  all  other 
organs  with  blood-vesimls.  It  is  of  a soft  and  yielding 
nature,  but  it  is  enclosed  in  a firm,  unyielding  case. 
Coupling  this  fact  with  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  how  almost  its  entire  mass,  and  still 
more  readily  how  particular  portions  of  it,  may  become  sub 
jeet  to  undue  pressure,  and  how.  as  an  ineritahle  conse 
quence,  the  functions  of  the  brain  may  become  deranged. 
Any  cause  which  quickens  or  which  retards  the  circula- 
tion through  it  may  produce  this  effect : for  example,  a 
preternatural  distension  of  the  arteries  with  blood,  or  a 
pretcniaturol  intensity  in  their  action,  and  a consequent 
increased  impetus  of  the  circulation ; or,  on  the  contrary, 
a relaxation  of  the  veins,  a preternatural  turgoscence  of 
them  from  a loo  great  quantity  of  blood  poured  into  them, 
and  a consequent  retardation  of  the  circulation  thmug^i 
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them.  Either  from  a too  (treat  velocity  or  intensity  of 
the  circulation  in  tho  arterial  veaaels,  or  from  too  (t<^at  di»- 
tension  of  the  veins  in  consequence  of  an  itnped^  flow  of 
the  blood  tliroufth  tliem«  the  thinner  portion  of  the  blood 
or  serum  may  Im  poured  out  upon  the  brain,  which  in 
this  manner  may  become  subject  to  undue  pressure.  In 
consequence  of  either  of  these  diseased  states,  the  coats, 
whether  of  the  arteries  or  veins,  may  suddenly  (?ive  way 
and  break,  and  the  blood  poured  out  upon  the  brain  from 
tho  ruptured  vessels  may  exert  such  a pressure  upon  it  as 
instantly  to  destroy  its  functions.  Again,  tumors  occasi- 
onally form  in  the  brain,  which  progressively  increase  in 
magnitude,  and  at  lenprth  exert  such  a degree  of  pressure 
upon  the  cerebral  substance,  as  is  no  longer  compatible  with 
the  performance  of  its  functions. 

The  brain,  like  all  other  organs,  is  nourished  by  organic 
processes,  over  which  tho  organic  nerves  exert  a most  im- 
portant influence.  The  blood-vessels  of  (he  brain,  like  those 
of  all  other  or((anB,  depend  for  their  vital  enei^  on  organic 
or  ganglial  nerves  [see  N krve],  which  arc  distributed  to  them 
in  great  abundance.  We  may  conceive  that  the  organic  nerves 
which  preside  over  the  nutriment  of  the  brain  may  fail  in 
their  functions  to  such  a degree,  that  the  brain  may  be  de- 
prived of  its  vital  power,  and  hence  its  functions  necessarily 
cease.  And  this  without  doubt  is  the  case  in  those  fatal 
attacks  of  apoplexy  in  which  no  morbid  appearance  can  be 
detected  in  the  brain  sufheient  to  account  for  death.  We 
may  conceive  that  the  organic  nervea  which  impart  vital 
energ}’  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  may  fail  in  their 
functions  to  such  a degree,  that  the  blood-vessels  may  not 
only  be  incapable  of  performing  their  natural  actions,  but 
may  become  diseased  in  structure,  their  membranous,  firm, 
and  dastic  coats  becoming  indurated,  brittle,  and  bony.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  organic  nerves  may  become  preter- 
naturally  irritable,  and  consequently  produce  an  inordinate 
action  in  the  blo^-vcssels.  And  those  are  the  ordinary 
changes  whicli  precede  and  which  predispose  to  apoplexy ; 
and,  in  a practical  point  of  view,  these  facts  are  of  paramount 
importance,  for  they  show  that  apoplexy  is  not  a sudden 
disease,  that  it  is  even  slow  in  its  progress,  and  that  it  is  as 
much  in  our  power  to  retard  or  stop  that  progress,  by  the 
judicious  employment  of  remedies  tending  to  restore  the 
brain  to  a sound  condition,  as  it  is  by  the  use  of  such  reme- 
dies to  check  morbid  changes  of  structure  in  any  other 
organ  of  the  bodv. 

Pro/fnrms.—^Ucn  once  an  attack  has  come  on,  even 
though  it  be  slight,  it  places  the  individual  iit  imminent 
danger,  both  because  it  greatly  increases  the  predisposition 
to  a recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  and  because,  when  it-does 
not  destroy  life,  it  gives  a shock  to  the  constitution  which  is 
seldom  entirely  repaired,  and  never  without  much  time  and 
most  judicious  management.  In  the  paroxysm  the  imme- 
diate danger  is  proportione<l  to  the  profoundness  of  the 
coma,  the  degree  of  stertor,  the  slowness  and  laboriousness 
of  the  respiration,  and  the  frequency  and  intermission  of 
the  pulse.  Other  unfavourable  signs  arc.  delirium,  convul- 
sions. paralysis,  involuntary  and  unconscious  discharge  of 
the  unne  and  (wca,  and  above  all,  the  continuance  of  the 
paroxysm  without  material  diminution  of  its  severity  after 
the  judicious  employment  of  powerful  remedies.  When  the 
respiration  is  exceedingly  slow  and  laborious — when  the 
pulse  sinks  to  such  a degree  that  it  can  bo  scarcely  felt,  and 
w hen  the  head,  che»t,  and  limbs  are  covered  with  a cold, 
rlaminy  sweat,  dissolution  is  near.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
favourable  signs  are,  mildness  of  the  paroxysm,  diminution 
uf  the  symptoms  after  the  exhibition  of  the  appropriate 
remedies,  and  more  especially  restoration  to  consciousness, 
return  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  with  a calm  and 
soft  pulse,  a gentle,  warm,  and  genera]  perspiration,  and  a 
spontaneous  flow  of  blood  from  the  i>ose,  the  rectum,  and 
so  on. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  the  disease  aro  either  predis- 
posing or  exciting.  The  pt'edisposing  causes  are.  1.  Sex. 
It  is  decidedly  more  common  in  the  male  than  in  the  female, 
because  the  male  is  more  exposed  to  tho  exciting  causes, 
and  nothing  so  surely  generates  a predisposition  to  the 
disease,  as  the  long-continued  operation  of  an  exciting  cause. 
2.  Age.  It  may  occur  in  chilahood  and  youth  : it  is  indeed 
rare  in  the  funner,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  tho  latter; 
still,  however,  the  great  majority  of  cases  without  doubt 
occur  at  the  more  advanced  sta^s  of  life.  The  period  com- 
monly  conceived  to  be  that  in  which'  it  most  frequently 
occurs,  is  the  interval  between  forty  and  seventy.  Out  of 


sixty-three  cases,  two  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
of  age  ; eight  from  thirty  to  forty  ; seven  from  forty  to  flityj 
ten  from  fifty  to  sixty  ; twenty-three  from  sixty  to  seventy . 
twelve  from  seventy  to  eighty ; and  one  from  eighty  tu 
ninety  years.  3.  Conformation  of  the  body.  The  large 
head,  short  neck,  full  chest,  sanguine  and  plethoric  tempe- 
rament, have  from  time  immemorial  been  considered  as 
forming  the  apoplectic  constitution,  and  though  the  disease 
may  and  often  does  occur  in  the  very  opposite  states  of  the 
system,  yet  there  cannot  be  a question  that  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  body  just  described  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  that  pathological  condition  of  the  hra;n  on 
whteh,  as  we  have  seen,  the  malady  depends.  4.  Mode  of 
life.  Luxurious  living,  especially  combined  with  sedentary 
habits,  is  a most  powerful  predisposing  cause.  5.  Suppres- 
sion of  accustom^  evacuations,  namely  the  suppression  of 
the  piles,  or  of  diMharges  fVom  the  skin,  whether  from  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  eruptions,  the  result  of  natural 
disease,  or  the  drying  up  of  a seton  or  issue.  6.  Mental 
states.  Violent  emotion  : cases  continually  occur  in  which 
persons  drop  down  suddenly  in  a fit  in  a paroxysm  of  anger. 
Long-continued  anxiety  is  almost  os  powerful  an  exciting 
cause  as  luxurious  living.  It  is  the  common  opinion  that 
the  studious  are  more  prone  to  this  disease  than  other 
classes ; but  this  notion  is  ill-founde<i.  for  the  evidence  is 
complete  that  moderate  intellectual  labour  is  not  only  in  a 
high  degree  conservative  of  the  gimcral  health,  but  that  it 
is  more  especially  preventive  of  that  peculiar  condition  of 
the  brain  on  which  apoplexy  depends.  The  condition  of  all 
others  most  conducive  to  apoplexy  is  that  in  which  at  a 
somewhat  advancHHl  age  the  focM  habitually  taken  is  large 
in  quantity  and  rich  and  stimulating  in  quality,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  intellectual  faculties  are  little  cxcitefl ; while 
the  history  of  lawyers,  ju«)ges,  and  philosophers,  would 
indicate  a remarkable  exemption  from  Uiis  disease  in  all  its 
forms. 

Tho  predisposing  causes,  of  whatever  nature,  act  either  by 
favouring  an  habitual  determination  of  blood  to  the  bruin,  or 
b^  impeding  its  return  from  this  organ,  or  by  impairing  its 
vital  energy,  while  they  favour  a plethoric  state  of  its  vessels. 
Such  a condition  of  the  brain  having  been  formed,  tho 
slightest  exciting  cause  is  often  sufficient  to  produce  an 
attack. 

Among  the  most  powerful  eratinj^  causes  are  intem- 
perance in  eating  and  drinking,  violent  emotions  of  mind, 
whatever  determines  the  blood  with  undue  impetus  to  thb 
brain  or  impedes  its  return  from  it,  such  as  great  muscular 
ecertion,  dependant  posture  of  the  head,  tight  ligature 
around  the  neck,  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  (ho  like. 

Both  sets  of  causes,  the  pre<lisposing  mid  the  exciting, 
bring  about  a paroxysm  either  by  diminishing  the  vital 
energy  of  the  brain,  or  by  producing  undue  pressure  on  iU 
substance. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  obviously 
vary  with  the  ^thological  condition  of  the  brain  on  which 
it  aepends.  The  skill  of  the  physician  consists  in  de- 
tecting what  that  patholi^ical  conailion  is,  and  in  exactly 
adapting  his  remedies  to  it,  which  must  differ  widely  ac 
cording  as  he  is  called  to  treat  a threatening  or  an  aciua, 
paroxysm,  or  to  prescribe  for  a patient  subsequent  to  an 
attack.  To  enter  into  a discussion  of  the  diflerent  remedies 
suited  to  the  manifold  states  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  system, 
in  the  various  forms  and  stages  of  this  malady,  would  re- 
uire  a larger  space  than  can  be  allotte<l  to  it  in  this  work, 
’hero  aro  not  many  ports  of  his  science  in  which  the 
physician  is  required  to  make  such  nice  and  difficult  dis- 
tinctions, ami  in  which  life  so  completely  depends  on  the 
accuracy  of  his  discrimination.  At  one  time  the  vital  energy 
of  thu  brain  is  so  far  exhausted  as  of  itself  to  threaten  the 
total  abolition  of  its  functions ; at  another  time  the  arterial 
action  or  the  venous  congestion  is  so  great  as  to  threaten  an 
immediate  cflTusion  of  serum  or  a large  extravasation  of 
blood.  For  states  so  opposite,  opposite  remedies  must  of 
course  lie  requireil ; but  the  difficulty  at  all  times  is  to  in- 
terpret the  outward  signs  aright.  If.  together  with  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated,  namely, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  headache,  and  so  on,  there  be  a 
flushed  countenance,  a dull  or  suffused  eye,  a hot  ^kin.  u 
strong  or  ftiU  pulse,  the  abstraction  of  blo^  may  be  indis- 
pens^lc  to  tho  preservation  of  life ; but  if,  on  the  other 
Land,  tho  countenance  be  pallid  and  sunk,  the  pulse  lull, 
and  the  skin  cool,  the  smallest  blood-letting  may  utterly  ex- 
haust the  vital  energies  of  a brain  already  greatly  depressed. 
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»nd  the  only  chunce  uf  av«!rtiiiK  ileaib  may  be  ihe  jmlici.ms 
eniploytmna  ol  stimulating  rctuetlim<>.  It  is  iu  elearly  point- 
.ng  out  (listinetious  like  thebe,  and  in  Kuidini^  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  remedy  appropriate  to  each,  that  science  is  the 
salvation  of  life.  But  such  too  are  prt*fi>ely  the  cases  in 
which  no  skill  on  the  part  of  the  nnysician  can  succeed 
without  the  steady  ro-oporulion  of  the  patient.  The  phy- 
sician duly  we4thin^  the  premonitory  signs  may  foresee 
tlie  impending  danger,  and  give  warning  uf  it,  and  pre- 
scribe precisely  the  medicine  and  broimkn  fitted  to  avert 
it : but  if  these  arc  either  altogether  neglected  or  only 
uiirlinlly  foUowe<l,  the  disease  will  hold  on  its  course  and 
life  be  lost.  And  this  loss  of  life  is  deplorably  frequent 
from  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  patient  of  the  appropriate 
remtidies  in  the  primary  stage  of  the  disease,  when  such 
remedies  may  be  employed  with  almost  certain  success ; 
and  the  same  is  true  from  the  neglect  of  such  roraedici  in 
the  stage  subsc<ivient  to  an  u{K>plcrtic  paroxysm,  although  iu 
this  stage  the  best-concerted  measures  have  a much  less 
chance  of  securing  their  object. 

For  the  same  reason  that  it  would  he  vain  to  attempt  here 
to  enter  into  the  modifications  of  treatment  requireil  in  the 
premonitory  an«l  the  consecutive  stages  of  the  disease,  it 
would  Ih!  out  of  place  to  discuss  the  measures  proper  to  Ik: 
adopted  in  the  paroxysm  itself.  The  state  both  of  the  brain 
and  of  the  system  varies  in  every  individual  case,  and  safe, 
not  to  say  successful  treatment,  must  in  every  case  be  modi- 
fied aceurdingly.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  here,  that 
whenever  a person  is  seixeil  with  a fit  of  apoplexy,  he  should 
‘»e  carried  into  a large  room,  llie  freest  possible  circulation 
of  fresh  air  should  be  promoted  around  the  body,  which 
should  Ik*  place^l  in  the  horizontal  ivusture,  with  the  head, 
Imwever,  considerably  raised,  all  bandages  should  bo  taken 
from  about  tho  heiul  and  neck,  and  especially  from  about  the 
neck  ; and  a metlical  man  should  be  sent  for  instantly. 
Kvery  ol>server  of  such  u case  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  loss  of  life  may  be  the  cons(H|uenoo  of  the  loss  of  a 
minute. 

AI’O'PllYGE,  a term  applie<l  by  an’hitects,  generally, 
to  a concave  surface  lying  between  or  connecting  tw'o  tlat 
surfaces  not  in  the  same  plane,  and  particularly  to  a slight 
concavity  which  is  almost  invariably  found  to  terminate  the 
slnift  of  an  Ionic  or  Corinthian  column  both  above  and 
below:  inmuHliately  almvo  the  uppermost  fillet  of  (he  con- 

geries of  mouldings  called  the  base,  and  under  the  moulding 
or  muuhlings  of  the  hypotracholium  or  necking.  In  the 
latter  rose  tho  npophyge  is  distinguished  in  the  tw'o  posi- 
tions as  the  lower  and  the  upper.  The  more  familiar 
English  term  for  the  same  thing  is,  the  escape;  and  in 
French,  tho  upophygo  is  termed  the  conge.  Apophyge  is 
from  a corajMmnd  Greek  word  signifying  a flying  off. 

A FOSTERIO'RI.  [See  A Priori.] 

APOSTLES  (djroffroXoi,  messengers,  ambassadors,  mis- 
sionaries) were,  according  to  Luke  vi.  13,  those  twelve  dLs- 
ciplca  \^'hom  Jesus  chose  from  the  number  of  his  followers 
to  l>e  his  com|)anions,  and  whom  he  commissioned  to  preach 
his  doctrines,  first  among  the  Jomb  only  (Matt.  x.  5 ; Luko 
ix.  2).  and  afler  his  resurrection  to  the  Gentiles  also  (Matt, 
xxviii.  19  : Mark  xvi.  15).  Jesus  said  concerning  apostles, 

‘ As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I yuu.  He 
hr(.*atherl  on  them  and  said.  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whose 
soever  sins  yu  remit,  they  arc  remitted  unto  them,  and 
whosesoever  sins  yo  retain,  they  arc  retainMl  ’ (John  xx. 
2i-'2.3).  The  list  of  the  apostles  ocrurs  Matt.  x.  2:  Mark 
iii.  IG,  &c.;  I.ukc  vi.  M,  &c.  Tho  names  of  the  a|>osUes 
are,  ‘Simon,  who  is  c;i11lhI  Peter,  and  Andrew,  his  hnrtlier  ; 
•fames,  the  sun  of  Zcbeilce,  and  John,  his  brother:  I’hilip 
and  Bartholomew ; Tliomas,  and  Malllicw,  the  puhliran  : 
James,  tho  son  of  Alpheus;  and  F>.'bbcus,  whose  suniamc 
w.'t.s  Ttiaddeus : Simon,  tho  C.uiuanitc ; and  Judos  Iscariot, 
who  also  betrayed  him.'  After  tlic  death  of  Judas  Iscariot, 

1 ‘20  disciples  being  asvctnhletl,  Peter  recommended  the  choice 
of  another  apostle.  ‘ Of  these  men  which  have  companted 
with  us  all  the  time  that  the  l..Drd  Jesus  went  in  and  out 
among  US,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  that 
same  day  that  he  was  taken  up  from  us,  must  one  be  or- 
dained to  bo  a witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection.  And 
they  appointed  two.  .L>seph,  called  Barsabae.  who  was  sur- 
named  Justns.and  Matthias.  And  they  prayinl.  Thou,  I.ord, 
which  knowest  tho  hearts  of  all  men,  show  whether  of  these 
two  thou  hast  chosen,  that  he  may  take  part  of  this  mi- 
nistry iincl  apostleship,  from  which  Judas  by  transgression  ^ 
fell,  that  ho  might  go  to  his  own  place.  And  they  gave  forth  j 


their  lots ; and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias,  and  be  waa  Dtmi- 
bered  with  the  eleven  apostles*  (AcUi.  15-26).  To  theee 
twelve  apostles  was  afterwards  added  Saul,  whose  name 
among  the  Greeks  was  Paul,  called  to  be  an  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  through  the  will  of  God  (Gal.  i.  1 ; Col.  i.  1 ; Rona. 
xi.  13;  AcUix).  By  the  instrumentality  of  St.  Paul  the 
Gospel  was  most  efiectually  propagated.  Barnabas  (Acts 
xiv.  14)  iK'ing  an  a)>ostolic  misHionory  is  mentioned  in  the 
following  manner:  * And  when  the  Barnabas  and 

Paul  heard,'  &c.  From  this  passage  we  infer  that  the  title 
afxisi/e  was  not  exclusively  given  to  the  immediate  disciplc'i 
of  Jesus.  Comp.  AcU  xiv.  4 : Rom.  xvi.  7. 

APOSTLES,  ACTS  OF  THE.  The  authenticity  of 
this  book  has  not  been  doubted : it  constitutes  the  second 
part  of  the  (^spel  according  to  St.  Luke,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Thoophilus  (Luko  i.  1 ; Actsi.1).  The  Acts  belong 
to  tlve  ffomologoumena,  or  tlioso  canonical  books  which  were, 
by  all  parlies,  ro<‘ognized  as  genuine  (Euseb.  //isZ.  Accost- 
iii.  25).  The  Severians  (Eusebii,  //u(.  Erdes.  iv.  29) 
and  the  Manichscans  (Augustin.  Epitt.  23)  acknowledged 
the  authenticity  of  the  Acts,  although  they  rejected,  for 
doctrinal  reasons,  their  authority.  Although  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  AcU  was  well  established,  they  were  less  read 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  accoitliiigly  Chrysostomus.  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century*,  wrote  at  tlte  commencement 
of  his  Commenlnnj  to  the  Acts—*  Manv  do  not  know  even 
the  existence  of  this  little  book,  nor  him  who  wrote  and 
com|K>s(><l  it.' 

The  time  at  wbicli  St.  Luke  wrote  t)»c  Acts  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  circumstances.  The  arrival 
of  St.  Paul  in  Rome  took  place  in  tho  spring  of  about 
\ the  year  a.d.  6J.  Since  this  arrival  is  nientHined  in  the 
; AcU,  they  must  have  been  written  after  the  year  63 ; and 
since  the  death  uf  St.  Paul,  about  the  year  68  or  69  is 
not  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  tlie  Acts  were  probably 
cotnposeii  and  circulated  before  this  date.  Tbcopoilua,  to 
whom  tlie  AcU  were  dedicated,  may  be  considered  as  the 
representative  of  the  inquiring  heathen ; consoquentiy,  it 
was  pniper  that  the  AcU  should  be  written,  as  they  are, 
in  the  Greek  language. 

The  interpretations  of  the  Acts  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
in  the  Hypotyj/otes,  and  the  commentaries  of  Origen,  I>w 
durus  of  Tarsus,  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  have  been  lost. 
The  Fifty  flve  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostomus  on  the  Arts 
arc  i>till  extant.  There  exist  commentaries  by  (Ecumenius 
and  Tbeophylactus.  In  the  works  of  Grutius,  Wolf,  and 
others,  on  the  Hew  Testament,  the  .\cts  also  have  been  ex- 
plained. Limborch  published  his  great  work  on  the  Acts  at 
Rotterdam,  1711;  and  Walch  his  Dissertationes  m Acta 
/fpos(oA?rum  at  Jena.  1 756-1761,  3 vols.  Besides  those  the 
following  commentators  may  be  mentioned : Morut^  ed. 
Dindorf,  Lips.  1794,  2 vols. : Thiess,  Uebersetzun^  mit 

Anmerkungen.  Lips.  1800;  Heinrich’s  Acta  Apostolarum. 
AnnotfUione  perpetua  iV/u-v/ro/a,  Ghltingae,  16U9;  Kumod. 
Lips.  1818.  Stier  has  wTitten  awork  on  the  speeches  con- 
tained in  the  Acts,  ( Vebtr  die  Redni  in  drr  Afnstel- 
gescAichie,  2 vols.  Lips.  1829.  181U.)  Tho  author  endea- 
vours to  show  tho  logical  arrangement  in  these  speeches. 
Die.  ApostelgeschicJite  ten  Lucas  erlhutert  von  Michairl 
Wirth,  2 vols.  8vo,  Ulm,  1831-32.  8vo.  That  Matthew 
Henry,  Wesley,  Dodd,  Coke,  Scott,  Benson,  Adam  Clarke, 
and  oUier  English  commentators  of  tho  whole  Bible,  or  of 
tho  New  Testament,  havo  not  omitted  the  Acts,  is  gene- 
rally known. 

AecortUng  to  Sanclemento  and  Idcler,  the  dates  in  tlie 
AcU  arc  as  follows Stephen  was  stoned  a. n.  35.  Paul 
converted  lietwceu  35  and  38.  Sl  Paul's  first  juumcv  to 
Jerusalem  (Act  ix.  and  Gal.  i.  18)  tiotwecn  .IS  and  4 I.  The 
second  journey  (Acts  xi.  12)  in  tho  vear  44.  TTie  third 
journey  (Act.s  xr.)  in  the  year  .52.  ^lie  fourth  journey 
(Acts  xviit.  22)  in  the  year  56.  The  fifth  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem and  captivity  of  St.  Paul  in  the  year  60.  Voyage  to 
Rome.  62.  Arrival  in  Romo  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  63. 

APOSTOLIC  FATHERS,  are  inoso  teachers  of  tho 
Christian  church  who  distinguished  themselves  during  the 
first  two  centuries,  and  derived  their  Christian  know)o<lge 
from  personal  acquaintance  with  the  apostles.  [See  Clk- 
MKxs  Rokanus,  Ignatius  of  Antiochia,  Polycarpus. 
Ubrmas.  Rarnv»as.] 

APOSTO'LICL  were  imitators  of  the  apostolic  life  men 
tioned  by  Epiphanius.  (Hnres,  67.)  In  the  middle  agcA  they 
were  called  Catbari.  ^me  of  them  indulged  Manichman 
speculations,  aud  others  distinguished  themselves  only  by 
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th«ir  obedi«neo  to  tno  moral  doctrine  of  the  New  TextatneHt. 
Th«  Utter,  called  Apostolic  Brothers,  wore  very  numerous 
on  the  haiAs  of  tho  ix»wer  Rhine,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  We  learn  from  a letter  written  a.u.  1146.  in 
which  Everwin,  ecclesiastical  provost  of  Stcinfeldcn,  exhorts 
St.  Bernhard,  of  Clair>'aux.  to  confute  these  heretics,  that 
they  rejected  oaths,  infant  baptism,  fasts,  ceremonies,  worship 
of  saints,  purgatory,  masses,  second  marriages,  the  power  of 
the  pope,  &c.  Some  of  them  were  brought  before  the  eccle- 
siastical court  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  defended 
themselves  by  biblical  quotations.  After  a disputation  of 
three  days,  being  still  unr«mverted,  the  people  dragged  them 
to  the  (lames,  in  whicli  they  died  manfully. 

Another  apostolic  hn»therhiw>d  was  founded  by  Gerhard 
Segarelli  of  Purma  about  A.n.  I'J60.  This  brotherhood 
Pt»pc  Nicolas  I V . endeavoured  to  suppress  by  various  de- 
crees of  1-286  and  1290.  Nevertheless  Segurelli  and  his 
adherents  spread  through  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain.  They  went  about  accompanied  by  women  singing, 
and  preaching  especially  agsunst  the  corruptions  of  the 
clergy.  In  1-294,  tiso  brothers  and  two  sisters  were  burnt 
aitve  at  Parma.  Segarelli  abjuretl  his  heresy,  but  was  burnt 
in  I3U0  for  having  relapsed.  From  this  time  Doleino  of 
Afilan  bccatue  the  head  of  this  party,  w’ho  predicted  the 
sudden  downfall  of  the  Romish  church.  Doleino  divided 
tho  development  of  Christianity  into  four  dispensations,  the  ; 
last  of  which  began  with  his  apostolic  onlcr.  Doleino 
ev-npcil  from  tho  inquisitors  into  Dalmatia,  hut  returned 
to  Italy  in  1304.  He  fortified,  with  1400  followers,  a | 
mountain  in  the  diort-se  of  Novara,  near  the  village  Bal-  ; 
mara,  and  plundered,  for  his  support,  the  adjacent  country. 
Iti  1306  Ite  fortified  the  mountain  Zcbcllo  in  the  diocese, 
of  Vcrcelli,  and  fought  against  thctnmps  of  the  bishop,  until  | 
he  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  in  1307.  Ifolcino 
and  his  <*ompanion  Margarctha  of  Trent  were  burnt  with 
many  of  their  followers.  These  Apostolici  rejccteil  the 
authority  «jf  the  Pope,  («aths.  capital  ptinishfnenls,  &c.  Sonic 
Apfistolic  Brothers  arc  mentioned  A.n.  1.311,  near  Spoleto; 
and  \.i>.  I.'liu,  in  the  south  of  France.  The  synod  of 
Lnvaur,  i.168,  mentions  them  for  the  lust  time. 

Ai*0'STROPHE  (flwoffrpo^i)).  A turning  away,  a 
sudden  change  in  our  discourse,  when,  without  giving  pre- 
vious notice,  we  address  ourselves  to  a person  or  thing  diffe- 
rent from  that  to  which  wc  were  addressing  ourselves  be- 
f'»re.‘  (Beattie,  Elements  of  Moral  Srimee.)  Tho  term  is 
also  usc<l,  Ic.ss  properly,  for  an  address  to  some  absent  or  in- 
aniniato  object,  as  in  Julius  Ceesar,  Act  iii.  Sc.  I. 

O [W7<lna  OK*.  Utou  Irlet-filag  piriv  of  ckHIi, 

That  I are  mn-k  amt  ^atkwith  three  traleber*. 

It  js  also  used  to  express  the  contraction  or  division  of 
yart  of  a word,  as  btiro'  fur  borouj'h,  team'd  for  learned. 
This  practice  of  ditUion,  intolerabic  In  a language  alreatly 
tivorburdciietl  with  consonants,  was  much  more  frc<|uent  in 
iho  writers  of  u century,  or  a century  and  a half  ago,  than 
now ; and  seems  to  have  been  affecte<l  to  give  an  air  of 
negligence  and  familiarity  to  their  style.  It  ought  seldom 
to  be  u*ed  except  in  verse,  and  very  sparingly  there.  The 
comma,  by  w hicfi  the  final  s of  the  genitive  case  is  separated 
from  the  worl.  Is  also  called  an  apostrophe,  as  in  * Israel's 
monarch.* 

Al>OTACTITES.  [See  Hkebtics.] 
APOTHECARIES  (COMPANY  OF),  one  of  the  in- 
corporations of  the  city  of  London.  In  England,  in  former 
times,  an  apothecary*  appears  to  have  been  the  common 
name  for  a general  practitioner  of  medicine,  a chief  part  of 
whose  business  it  was,  probably  in  all  cases,  to  keep  a shop 
for  tho  sale  of  medicines.  In  1345,  a person  of  the  name  of  | 
CoursuR  de  Gangeland.  on  whom  Edward  III.  then  settled  ' 
a pension  of  sixpeiu-e  a day  for  life,  for  his  attendance  on  i 
his  Majesty  some  time  before  while  he  lay  sk-k  in  Scotland,  | 
is  called  in  the  grant,  printed  in  Ryracr's  I'<edera,  an  apo-  I 
thccury  of  I/>ndon.  But  at  thic  date,  and  fur  a long  time 
after,  the  profession  of  physic  was  entirely  unregulated. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  that  the 
different  branches  of  the  profession  came  to  be  distinguished, ' 
and  that  each  had  its  province  and  particular  privileges 
assigned  to  it  by  the  law.  An  act  of  parliament  w as  passed 
m the  third  year  of  that  king  (1511),  by  which,  in  consi- 
deration, as  it  is  stated,  of  * the  great  inconvenience  w Inch 
did  ensue  by  ignorant  persons  practising  physic  or  surgery, 
to  the  gricvoic*  hurt,  damage,  and  destniciion  of  many  of 
the  king's  liege  peojde,' it  w a.s  ordered  that  no  one  should 
{.Mctisu  as  surgeon  or  physician  in  the  city  of  J.<ondoii,  or 


I within  seven  miles  of  it,  until  he  had  been  first  exnmine.1, 
' approYwl,  and  udmitted  by  the  Bishop  of  l^ndon,  or  the 
I li^an  of  St.  l‘aul  a,  who  were  to  call  in  to  aasist  them  in  the 
' examination  • four  doctors  of  physic,  and  of  surgerv  other 
expert  persons  in  that  faculty.**  In  1518.  the  physicians 
were  for  the  first  time  incorporaltxl.  and  their  college  founded, 
evidently  with  tho  view  that  it  should  exercise  a general 
superntendcnce  and  authority  over  oil  tho  branches  of  tho 
profession.  In  1540,  fhe  surgeons  were  also  incorporated, 
and  united,  as  they  continued  to  l»e  till  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  with  the  barbers.  The  two  assm-intions 
thus  established  appear,  howovor,  to  have  very  soon  K*gmi 
to  overstep  their  jiuiadicUon.  It  was  found  mx-es»nry,  in 
154.3,  to  paa.s  an  act  for  the  toleration  and  protection  of 
tnc  numerous  irregular  practitioners,  who  din  nt4  Uduitg 
to  cither  body,  but  who  ]irobably  formed  the  onlinary 
professors  of  the  liealing  art  throughout  the  kingdom.  In 
this  curious  statute,  the  former  act  of  1511  is  <leclare<l  to 
have  been  passed,  ‘ amongst  other  things,  for  the  avoiding 
of  sorceries,  witchcraft,  and  other  inconveniences;*  and  nc>l 
ft  little  censure  is  directe<l  against  tho  licensed  and  asso- 
ciated surgeons  for  the  mercenary*  spirit  in  which  they  are 
alleged  to  have  acted,  while  much  praise  is  bestowetl 
upon  the  unincori>orated  practitioners  for  their  charity  in 
giving  the  poor  tne  benefit  of  thiir  skill  and  rare,  and  for 
trie  great  public  usefulness  of  their  labours  generally.  Tho 
import  of  the  enactment  is  expressed  in  it.s  title,  which  is, 
' An  Act  (hat  persons  being  no  common  Rurgeons  may 
mitiLstcr  outward  medicines.'  The  ptTsons  thus  tolerated 
in  the  administration  of  outw  ard  iiuxlicincs,  of  course  com- 
prehended those  who  kept  shops  for  the  sale  of  drugs,  to 
whom  the  name  of  apothecaries  w as  now-  exclusively  npidiorl. 
The  oceeptation  of  the  name,  as  thus  eonfined,  may  he 
gathered  from  Shakspeaie  s delineation  of  the  aixilheeury  in 
Rffmm  and  Juliet  (published  in  1596  or  1597),  os  one  whose 
business  wa.s  ‘culling  of  simples,'  who  kept  a ‘shop.*  the 
‘ shelves'  of  which  were  fllle<l  with  ‘ green  earthen  jxits.'  &c., 
and  who  was  resortvxl  to  as  a dealer  in  all  sorts  of  cheniicnl 
preparations.  Nothing  is  said  of  his  ]>ractising  ineilieine ; 
and  it  certainly  was  not  till  nearly  a century  later  that  ii|)o- 
thecaries  in  England,  as  distinguished  from  physicians  .md 
surgeons,  ever  began  to  act  as  general  practitioners. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  apothecaru*s  of  I.xindon  were  in- 
corjK)rate<l  by  James  1.  on  the  9th  of  April,  1600,  and  united 
with  the  Company  of  Grocers.  They  remained  thus  united 
till  the  fith  of  December,  1617,  when  they  receive<i  a new 
charter,  forming  them  into  a separate  company,  under  the 
designation  of  the  Ma.stor,  Wartlens,  and  Society  of  the 
Art  and  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  the  City  of  J.<»nflnn. 
TIus  is  the  charter  which  still  constitutes  them  one  of  the 
city  companies,  although  various  subsequent  acts  of  parlia- 
ment have  materially  ehangevl  the  character  of  the  Ronety. 

It  appears  to  have  been  only  a few  years  Ix'fore  the  close 
of  the  Bcventcentli  century,  that  the  apotherarii*s,  at  least  in 
I.ondon  and  its  neighbourhood,  began  generally  to  presenbe, 
as  well  as  to  dispciibe,  mcdicince.  Tin's  encroachment  vuis 
strongly  resisted  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  who,  by  vvay 
of  retaliation,  estublih.hc*d  a dis|>cnsar)  lor  tlie  sale  of  medi- 
cines to  the  poor  at  prime  cost  at  their  hall  in  Wai-wick 
Lane.  A pui>er  controversy  of  great  animation  ruse  out  of 
this  measure ; but  the  numerous  tracts  which  were  issued 
on  both  sides  are  now  all  forgotten,  with  the  exception  of 
Garth's  burle.squc  epic  poem,  entitled  The  Dispensary,  first 
published  in  1697.  The  apotheearies,  however,  may  he 
considered  as  hav-ing  made  good  the  position  they  had  taken ; 
although  for  a considerable  lime  their  pretensions  continued 
to  be  lookc<l  upon  os  of  a somewhat  equivocal  f-haracter. 
Addison,  in  the  Sj>ec(alor,  No.  195,  publisherl  in  1711, 
speaks  of  the  apothecaries  as  (he  common  medical  attendants 
of  (he  sick,  and  as  jH-rfonniiig  the  functions  Iroth  of  physician 
and  surgeon.  A Her  mentioning  blistering,  cupping,  bleeding, 
and  the  inward  applications  employed  ns  exi)edicnts  to  make 
luxury  consistent  with  hcaUli,  he  says,  ‘The  iqiothceary  is 
jHjrpctually  employed  in  counierminiug  the  eiHjk  and  tho 
vimner.’  On  the  other  hand.  Pope  in  his  Essay  tin  Criti- 
eism,  published  the  same  year,  has  the  following  lint's  in 
illustration  of  the  doinination  vvhicli  he  asserts  to  have  l>een 
usurped  by  the  critic  over  the  poet  — 

• So  modi-ra  ’wUiwaik**.  llic  art 

Ity  (Vwtiira’  tidli  Ip  {ilay  Ih^  iloctor'a  |<«rt ; 

Hold  in  ttic  {tcaclW  gf  mUUim  ntlea. 

]'r<‘>chtic.  ari'b'*  call  th<ir  matirrs  fwtt.' 

Nor,  indeed,  did  the  ajiothccaries  tlicmselves  conleju:  at 
this  time  for  )»eruussion  to  practise  os  metlical  uuviv-rs  and 
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attendants  any  further  than  circumstances  seemed  to  render 
it  indispensable.  In  a cleverly  written  tract  in  their  defence, 
published  in  I7‘24,  and  apparently  the  production  of  one  of 
themselves,  entitled  ‘ t^harmarnpola  ; or  the 

Apothecaries/  Viruiiraied  from  the  Imputation  of  Ignorance, 
xpherein  ie  shown  that  an  aeademicai  education  rs  noicise 
necessary  to  qualify  a man  for  the  practice  of  ^ysic,'  we 
find  the  following  opinion  expressed  (p.  31),  'As  to  Apo> 
thecarics  practising,  the  miserable  state  of  the  sick  poor, 
till  some  other  provision  is  mode  for  their  relief,  aeems 
sufficiently  to  warrant  it,  so  long  as  it  it  confined  to  them.* 
We  may  nere  obsenc,  that  the  custom  of  persons  being 
licensed  by  the  bishops  to  practise  medicine  within  their 
dioceses  continued  to  subsist  at  least  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  It  U exclaimed  against  as  a great 
aimso  in  a tract  entitled  An  Address  to  the  CUlege  uf  Phy- 
sicians, published  in  1747. 

It  has  been  staled  in  various  publications,  that  the  order 
of  dealers  in  medicines,  known  as  chemists  or  druggists, 
first  mode  their  appearance  about  tbe  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, or  not  much  more  than  forty  years  ago.  As  they  im- 
mediately, or  at  least  very  soon,  l^gan  to  prescribe  as  well 
as  to  dispense,  the  rivali7  with  which  they  were  thus  met 
was  as  eagerly  opposed  by  the  regular  apothecaries,  as  their 
own  encroachments  had  in  the  first  instance  been  by  tbe 
physicians.  In  certain  rcsolution.s  passed  by  a meeting  of 
members  of  ihe  Apothecaries*  Company  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vemltor,  1S12,  among  other  causes  which  arc  asserted  to  liave 
of  late  venrs  contributed  to  degrade  the  profession,  is  men- 
tioned the  intrusion  of  prctemlcrs  of  every  ileseription : — 

' Even  druggists,'  it  is  said.  * and  iheir  hirctl  assistants,  visit 
and  administer  to  the  sick  ; their  shops  are  accommodated 
with  what  are  denominated  private  surgeries ; and,  as  an 
additional  proof  of  their  presumption,  instances  are  recorded 
of  their  giving  evidence  on  questions  of  forensic  medicine  of 
the  highest  and  most  serious  import ! ' But  in  all  this  the 
druggists  really  did  no  more  than  the  apothecaries  them- 
selves had  liogun  to  do  a hundred  years  before.  Wo  doubt, 
loo,  if  the  first  appearance  of  these  interlopers  was  so  recent 
as  has  been  assum(xl.  We  find  a tract,  printed  on  a single 
folio  leaf  ‘ at  the  Star  in  Bow  Lane  in  1 683,'  entitled  A Plea 
for  the  Chemists  or  Son-Collegiats,  in  which  the  author. 
Nat  Merry,  stoutly  defends  the  right  of  himself  and  the 
other  manufacturers  of  chemical  preparations  to  administer 
medicines,  against  the  objections  of  the  members  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company,  who  seem  to  have  been  themselves 
at  this  time  only  beginning  to  act  as  general  practitioners. 
And  in  1708.  we  find  a series  of  resolutions  published  by  the 
Court  of  Apothecaries,  in  which  they  complain  of  the  in- 
trusion into  their  business  of  foreigners— that  is,  of  persons  ' 
not  free  of  the  company.  Their  charter,  though  it  ap- 
pcarcHl  to  bestow  upon  them  somewhat  extensive  privileges, 
nod  been  found  nearly  inoperative  from  the  omission  of  any 
means  of  executing  its  provisions,  and  of  any  penalties  for 
their  infringement.  In  1 722,  therefore,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  obtained  by  the  company,  giving  them  the  right  of 
visiting  all  shops  in  which  medicinal  preparations  were  sold 
in  London,  or  within  seven  mile.s  of  it,  and  of  destroying 
such  drugs  as  they  might  find  unfit  for  use.  This  act  ex- 
pired in  1 72'J ; and  although  an  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  a renewal  of  it.  the  application  was  not  persevered 
in.  But  in  1748  another  act  was  passed,  empowering  the 
society  to  appoint  ten  of  their  members  to  form  a court  of 
examiners,  without  whose  license  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  utter  mecheines  in  London,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it. 
It  was  stutcnl  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mon.<(,  that  there  were  at  this  time  about  7U0  persons  who 
kept  apothecaries'  shops  in  London,  not  one-half  of  whom 
were  free  of  the  company.  But  this  act  probablv  had  the 
effect  of  putting  the  unlicensed  dealers  down  : which  may 
account  for  the  common  statement,  that  no  such  description 
of  dealers  ever  made  their  appearance  till  a comparatively 
r«x*nt  pcriixl.  In  an  Introductory  Essay  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Assticiated  Ap/)the- 
caries  and  Sur^.  e/m  Apothecaries  of  England  and  Wales 
(Svo.,  I-ondon,  1821),  in  which  it  is  admitted  that  anticntly 
' the  apothecary  held  the  same  situation  which  appertains, 
or  ought  to  appertain,  to  the  present  flruggist,  who  arose.’  it 
is  atfirmeil,  ‘ about  thirty  years  ago,'  the  following  remark  is 
added.  ‘For  some  lime  previous  to  that  jioriod,  indeed,  certain 
upothcearies  existed  who  purely  kept  shop,  without  pre- 
scribing for  diseases  ; but  very  few  of  these  cxisletl  even  in 
London  ; for  in  the  memory  of  a physician  lately  dead,  there 


were  not  more,  as  he  stated,  than  about  htlf-a-dosen  peraoni 
in  London  who  kept  what  could  be  called  a druggist's  shop.’ 

Up  to  within  the  lost  few  years  the  Company  af  Apothe- 
curies  bad  never  attemptea  to  extend  their  jurisdiction 
beyond  the  metropolis  and  its  immediate  neighlxiurhood. 
But  in  1816,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  which  placed 
tho  societe  in  altogether  a new  positiotv.  by  giving  to  the 
Court  of  Examiners,  then  increased  to  twelve  members,  the 
sole  right  of  examining  and  licensing  apothecaries  through- 
out England  and  Wales.  It  was  enacted,  that  after  the 
1st  of  Augu.st  in  that  year,  no  person  not  so  licensed  should 
practise  as  an  apothecary',  except  such  only  as  were  already 
in  practice.  It  was  also  made  imperative  that  candidates 
for  examination  should  have  previously  served  an  ap- 
prentireship  of  at  least  five  years  with  a member  of  the 
company. 

The  history  of  the  steps  taken  to  procure  this  act  is  verv 
minutely  dctaile<l  in  the  Essay  prefixed  to  the  Transactions 
of  the  Associated  Apothecaries  and  Surg&mst  already  re- 
ferrefl  to.  The  application  was  commenced,  and  indeed 
principally  carried  through,  by  this  private  society ; tlie 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  themselves,  having  declin^  joining  in  it.  The 
act,  however,  fell  in  one  material  respect  very  far  short  of 
tho  design  entertained  by  its  projectors,  inasmuch  as  the 
opposition  of  the  chemists  and  druggists  rendered  it  neccs- 
siry  to  introduce  a clause  into  it  exempting  that  class  of 
duilers  altogether  from  its  operation. 

From  tho  circumstance  that  in  country  places,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  no  |>erson  can  practise  medicine  without 
keeping  a supply  of  drugs  lor  tho  use  of  his  patients,  or  in 
other  words,  acting  as  an  apothecary,  this  statute  has  given 
to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  the  complete  control  of  (be 
medical  profession  throughout  England.  Every  general 
practitioner  roust  not  only  have  purchased  their  licoDse,  but 
must  have  sened  a long  apprenticeship  with  a member  of 
the  company.  The  price  of  a license  to  practise  in  London 
or  within  ten  miles  of  it,  is  ten  guineas,  and  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country  six  guineas.  The  penalty  for  practising 
without  this  license  is  twenty  pounds.  t\  t$  expressly 
declared  in  tbe  act  that  the  society  may  appropriate  the 
moneys  which  they  thus  receive  in  any  way  they  may  deem 
expedient.  It  appears  by  a published  list,  that  from  the  1st 
, Angvist,  18)8,  when  the  new  art  came  into  operation,  to 
the  31st  July.  IS32,  about  1600  practitioners  had  been 
I license<l  by  the  Court  of  Examiners.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  account  of  the  nuinlier  of  rejected  appli- 
cants. From  a return,  printed  by  order  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons  last  session,  it  appears  that  from  the  29th  March, 
1825.  to  the  19th  June,  1833,  the  money  received  by  the 
company  for  certificates  was  22,822/.  I6.r.  Of  this,  in  the 
course  of  the  eight  years,  10.218/.  \2s.  had  been  paid  to  the 
members  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  besides  980/.  to  their 
secretary. 

It  is  right  to  state  that  the  parties  by  whom  the  act  was 
sought  did  not  originally  contemplate  the  giving  of  the>c  ex- 
tensive powers  to  the  ApoUtecaries'  Company.  In  one  of  their 
first  reports,  dated  the  5th  of  Decem1>er.  1812,  the  committee 
of  management  exprees  themselves  as  of  opinion  ‘that  tbe 
management  of  the  sick  should  be  os  much  os  possible 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  physician and  it  was 
then  proposed  that  a now  and  a distinct  privileged  body 
should  be  created  to  examine  and  license  practitioners,  com- 
posed of  members  of  all  the  different  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession. This  scheme,  however,  was  abandoned  when 
I the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  rcAised  to  co- 
: operate  in  getting  it  carried  into  effect. 

Before  this  act  came  into  operation  a large  proportiuii  of 
the  medical  practitioners  in  country  places  throughout  Eng- 
land were  equates  of  tho  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, and  Dublin,  or  licentiates  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Surgeons  of  these  cities,  or  of  that  of  London,  none  of  whom 
obtained  their  degrees  or  certificates  without  passing  through 
a long  course  of  study  and  a rigorous  examination.  Persons 
thus  qualified  arc  admitted  as  surgeons  in  tbe  army  and 
navy,  and  into  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  ; but 
they  are  no  longer  allowed  to  act  os  country  practitioners  in 
England.  This  privilege  can  only  bo  obtained  by  a service 
of  five  years  in  the  shop  of  a practitioner  who  is  a member 
of  the  Company  of  Apothecaries,  and  by  undergoing  an 
examination  in  London  before  the  (>>urt  of  Examiners. 

Except  in  regard  to  experience  in  the  compounding  of 
medicines,  it  is  not  denie<l  that,  until  very  lately,  the  couim 
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of  oduution  prescribed  by  the  Company's  Court  of  Exa 
miners  was  of  an  extremely  inferior  description.  For  this 
we  bare  their  own  avowal.  In  their  regulations,  dated 
August  1832  (the  last  issued,  we  believe),  referring  to  the 
improved  sy'stcm  which  had  been  introduced  only  the  pre- 
eeoing  year,  they  say,  * The  medical  education  of  the  apo> 
thecary  was  heretofore  conducted  in  the  most  desultory 
manner;  no  systematic  course  of  study  wu  enjoined  by 
authority  or  established  by  usage  , some  subjects  were  at- 
tended to  superficially,  and  others  of  great  importance  were 
neglected  altogether.'  In  fact,  all  the  attendance  upon 
lectures  and  hospital  practice  that  was  demanded,  might 
have  been  and  often  was  gone  through  in  six  or  at  most 
in  eight  months.  The  court  admits  that  still  * the  at- 
tendanoe  upon  lectures,  but  more  especially  upon  the 
hospital  practice,  is  often  grossly  olude<l  or  neglected.' 

The  course  prescribed  in  1832  for  tliose  whose  attendance 
on  lectures  had  commenced  on  or  after  January  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  comprehends  two  courses  of  cbemistr)’,  two  of 
roatena  roedica  and  therapeutics,  two  of  anatomy  an^  physio- 
loOT,  two  of  anatomical  demonstrations,  two  of  the  principles 
and  the  practice  of  medicine,  two  of  midwifery  and  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children,  one  of  botany,  and  one  of 
forensic  medicine ; together  with  twelve  months'  attendance 
on  clinical  lectures  in  an  hospital.  Most  of  these  courses 
are  to  comprehend  at  least  forty-five  lectures;  and  the 
whole,  with  the  hospital  attendance,  are  to  occupy  two  years. 

Notwithstanding  this  reform,  a strong  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction has  continued  to  prevail  in  many  quarters  at  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  right  to  practise  of  all  persons  except  those 
who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  with  an 
apothecary : and  a bill  was  last  session  brought  into  the 
House  of  Ckimmons  to  remove  this  disability.  It  was  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  some  difference  of  views  as  to  a 
minor  point  among  the  parties  by  whom  it  was  promoted ; 
but  it  is  undent^  that  it  will  be  again  brought  forward 
during  the  present  session  (1834).  The  object  was  not  to 
take  the  right  of  examination  and  license  fVom  the  Court  of 
Examiners  of  the  Apothecaries,  but  to  permit  the  licentiates 
of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  universities,  and  of  the  Colleges  of 
Surgeons,  to  practise  in  England,  as  well  as  those  who 
hare  the  diploma  of  the  Apothecaries’  Company. 

In  respect  to  this  propped  reform,  we  have  only  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  legislature  cannot  make  any  change  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law  which  regulates  the  practice  of  apo- 
thecaries in  England  without  a full  and  impartial  inquiry. 
Whatever  may  ^ the  result  of  tliis,  we  believe  it  will  be 
shown  that  the  examinations  of  the  court  have  been  pro- 
gressively improving,  and  that  the  attainments  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  are  very  much  higher  than  those  pos- 
sessed by  medical  practitioners  at  the  time  of  passing  the 
act  of  181 !,  and  indeed  than  those  required  by  the  society 
soiin  after  the  act  came  into  operation.  That  tne  examina- 
tion is  not  a mere  matter  of  form  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
pupils  rejected : out  of  the  6227  who  were  examined  from 
1815  to  1831  inclusive.  68u  were  rejected  by  the  court.  In 
the  year  1831-1832,  nearly  one-sixtb,  and  in  the  year  1830- 
1831,  nearly  one-fourth,  of  the  candidates  were  rejected. 
The  reject^  candidates  no  doubt  frequently  obtain  their 
diplomas  at  a subsea  uent  examination,  after  preparing  them- 
selves better ; but  the  fact  of  so  many  being  rejected  is  cre- 
ditable to  the  Court  of  Examiners,  as,  in  the  present  defec- 
tive state  of  the  early  education  of  medical  students,  every 
body  knows  that  a large  number  of  them  cannot  possibly 
pass  a satisfactory  examination.  No  fees  are  paid  by  the 
rejected  candidates.  (See  A Reply  to  the  Siaiement  in 
Supvort  of  a Petition  the  Royal  College  qf  Swgeont 
of  Edinburgh.') 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  that  the  Apothecaries’ 
Society,  in  their  interpretation  of  the  clause  which  requires 
five  yean'  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary,  hare  considered 
that  * every  candidate  who  has  been  an  apprentice  for  the 
length  of  time  directed  by  the  act,  is  entitlea  to  be  examined, 
provided  the  person  to  whom  he  was  an  apprentice  was 
legally  qualified  to  practise  as  an  apothecary  according  to 
the  laa  s in  force  in  that  kingdom  or  particular  district  in 
which  he  resided : and  in  accordance  with  this  interpreta- 
tion, hundreds  of  candidates  have  been  admitted  to  exa- 
mination who  have  served  their  apprenticeships  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  as  well  as  many  from  America  and  the 
Britiab  colonies.'  (Sec  Reply^  &c.  p.  3.)  Of  twenty-four 
graduates  and  licentiates  of  the  Scottish  colleges  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination  before  the  Society  of 
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Apotheearies  during  the  twelve  months  ending  the  25th  ox 
April,  1833.  eight  candidates,  or  one  thirdof  the  whole  num- 
ber, were  rejected.  iReply^itje.)  The  whole  subject  of  me- 
dical education  in  these  kingdoms  requires  a complete  and 
impartial  investigation ; and  that  the  apprentice  clause  in  par- 
ticular demands  a fresh  consideration,  is  now  a pretty  genera 
opinion.  The  admission  of  graduates  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland  to  an  equal  participation  of  practice  with  the  Eng- 
lish general  practitioner,  can  only  be  regarded  at  a very 
partial  measure  of  reform,  if  reform  should  be  found  neces- 
sary ; and  the  interests  of  the  public  reauire,  that,  if  others 
than  those  licensed  by  the  Apotnecaries'  ztociety  are  admitted 
to  general  practice  in  England,  there  shall  at  least  be  good 
proof  that  they  are  as  well  qualified  os  those  who  obtain  the 
apothecaries'  diploma. 

The  Apothecaries  rank  os  the  fifty-eighth  in  the  list  of 
City  companies.  I'he  members  of  the  society  are  exei^ted 
by  statute  from  serving  ward  and  parish  offices.  * Inoir 
arms  are,  azure,  Apollo  in  his  glory,  holding  in  bU  left 
hand  a bow,  in  his  right  an  arrow,  iKstriding  the  serpent 
Python;  supporters,  two  unicorns;  crest,  a rhinoceros,  all 
or;  motto,  Opiferque  per  orbem  dieor.  They  have  a hall 
in  Water-lane,  Blackfriars,  at  which  medicines  are  sold  to 
the  public ; and  where  all  the  medicines  are  prepared  that 
are  used  in  the  army  and  navy.  Tliey  also  possess  a garden, 
to  which  every  medical  student  in  London  is  admitted, 
of  above  three  acres  in  extent,  at  Chelsea,  in  which  exotic 
plants  are  cultivated.  The  ground  was  originally  devised  to 
them,  in  1673,  for  sixty-one  yean  at  a rent  of  five  pounds,  by 
Charles  Cheyne,  Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Chelsea,  and 
afterwards  granted  to  them  in  perpetuity.  In  1721,  by  his 
successor  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  on  condition  that  they  should 
annually  present  to  the  Royal  Society,  at  one  of  their  public 
meetings,  eighty  specimens  or  samples  of  difTerent  sorts  of 
plants,  well-cur^  and  of  the  growtli  of  the  garden,  till  the 
number  should  amount  to  two  thousand,  lliis  th^  have 
done,  and  the  specimens  are  preserved  by  the  Royal  Society. 
They  still  observe  an  old  custom  of  making  every  summer 
a number  of  herbarizing  or  eimpling  excursions  to  the 
country,  which  are  now,  we  believe,  so  conducted  as  to  be 
valuable  botanical  lessons  to  the  apprentices  or  pupils  by 
whom  the  members  of  the  society  are  accompanied  on  these 
occasions.  The  society  gives  every  year  a gold  and  a silver 
medal  to  the  best-informed  students  in  b^ny,  who  have 
attended  their  garden.  The  apprentices  of  members  of  the 
society  are  not  permitted  to  contend  with  other  candidates 
for  these  prizes. 

APOTHEO'SIS  (ciiro5i4.»9ic,  a deification,  literally,  a god- 
making),  the  enrolment  of  a mortal  among  the  Gods.  The 
mythology  of  Greece  is  frill  of  instances  of  this : it  is  sufficient 
to  call  to  mind  Minos,  Hercules,  and  other  heroes,  who  re- 
ceived divine  honours.  It  was  one  of  the  doctrines  of  Py- 
thagoras, that  good  men  after  death  were  raised  into  the 
order  of  goda.  To  exalt  fellow-men  to  this  extent,  however, 
was  foreign  to  the  disposition  of  republican  states ; and, 
therefore,  though  the  (jreeks  always  held  in  high  respect 
the  heroes  of  antient  times,  we  hear  of  no  deifications  from 
the  time  when  a republican  form  of  government  became 
revalont  in  Greece,  until  the  spirit  of  independence  was 
roken,  and  the  Greeks  became  as  obsequious  to  kings 
and  princes,  as  they  had  formerly  been  unbending.  There 
is,  however,  an  example  to  the  contrary  recorded  by  Hero- 
dotus (v.  47): — the  people  of  Kgeste  built  an  heroum 
to  Philippus,  though  he  fell  in  battle  aninst  them,  and 
offered  sacrifices  to  him,  as  Herodotus  himself  testifies ; 
it  was  on  account  of  his  beauty  that  he  was  deified.  Alex 
ander,  according  to  some  rather  doubtful  stories,  not  only 
claimed  divine  parentage,  but  a divine  nature  while  on 
earth ; and  the  compliment  of  deification  was  commonly 
paid  to  the  princes  of  the  various  dynasties  who  succeeded 
to  his  empire.  On  the  coins  of  the  ^leucidm  we  often  find 
the  word  * God  ' (6r6c).  In  Rome,  also,  we  find  Romulus 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a god ; but  there  are  do  instances  of 
Romans  admitted  to  the  rank  of  deity,  from  the  expulsion 
of  7'arquin,  until  the  empire  of  the  Cmsars.  Julius  Cecsar 
was  worshipped  as  a after  his  murder.  Augustus, 
while  yet  alive,  was  declared  the  tutelary*  god  of  all  the  cities 
of  the  empire,  and  the  succeeding  emperors  after  death 
were  enrolled  among  the  numerous  tenants  of  heaven.  It 
is  to  the  death  and  reception  of  Julius  Ccosar  into  heaven, 
that  the  5th  Eclogue  of  Virgil  is  by  some  supposed  to  refer. 

The  term  Apomeoeia,  however,  is  more  especially  used  to 
signify  the  ceremony  by  which  the  Roman  emperors  were 
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admittefl.  if  wo  may  uao  tho  expresaion,  after  death  to  divine 
honoura.  Tliis  is  minutely  described  by  Uerodian  {lih.  iv. 
c.  3-).  and  the  passage  presents  so  curious  a picture  of  the 
absurdities  into  u'hioh  an  idolatrous  religion  betrayed  its 
votaries,  that  we  translate  it  hero.  * It  is  the  custom  of 
the  Romans  to  deify  those  of  their  emperors  who  die.  leav> 
ing  successors ; and  this  rite  they  call  apotheosig.  On 
this  occasion,  a semblance  of  mourning,  combined  with 
festival  an<l  religious  observances,  is  visible  tlironghout  the 
city.  The  body  of  the  dead  they  honour  after  human 
fashion,  with  a splendid  funeral : and  making  a waxen 
image  in  all  respects  resembling  him,  tliey  expose  it  to 
view  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace,  on  a lofty  ivory  couch  of 
great  size,  spread  with  cloth  of  gold.  The  figure  is  made 
)iallid.  like  a sick  man.  During  most  of  the  day  senators 
sit  round  tlic  bed  on  the  left  side,  clotlied  iu  black  ; and 
noble  women  on  the  right,  cbithod  in  plain  white  garments, 
like  mourners,  wearing  no  gold  or  necklaces.  These 
ceremonies  continue  for  seven  days  : ami  the  physicians 
severally  approach  the  couch,  and  looking  on  the  sick  man, 
say  that  lie  grows  worse  and  worse.  And  when  they  have 
made  believe  that  he  is  deail  (*jr«lv  I*  inly  rirtXierijicij'ai), 
the  noblest  of  the  equestrian  and  chosen  youths  uf  llie  sena- 
torial orders  take  up  the  o>ucb,  and  bear  it  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  and  exposu  it  in  the  old  forum.  Platforms  like 
steps  arc  built  on  either  side ; on  one  of  which  stands  a 
chorus  of  noble  youths,  and  on  the  opposite,  a chorus  of 
women  of  high  rank,  which  sing  hymns  and  songs  of  praise 
(i^vovc  «ai  waiavac)  to  tlie  deceased,  modulated  in  a solemn 
and  mournful  strain.  Afterwards  they  bear  the  couch 
through  the  city  to  the  Campus  Martins ; in  the  broadest 

fiart  uf  which,  a square  pile  is  constructed  entirely  of 
ogs  of  timber  of  the  largest  size,  in  the  shape  of  a chamber, 
filled  with  faggots,  and  on  the  outside  adorned  with  hangings 
interwoven  with  gold  and  ivory  images  and  pictures. 
Upon  this,  a similar,  but  smaller  chamber  is  built,  with  open 
doors  and  windows,  and  aliovc  it,  a third  and  fourth,  still 
diminishing  to  the  top,  so  that  one  might  comparo  it  to  the  j 
light  houses,  which  are  called  Phuri.  In  the  second  story  I 
they  place  a bed,  and  collect  all  sorts  of  aromatics  and  in-  ^ 
cense;  and  every  sort  of  fragrant  fruit  or  herb  or  juiue; 
for  all  cities  and  nations  and  persons  of  eminence,  emu- 
late each  other  in  contributing  these  last  gifU  in  honour 
of  the  emperor.  And  when  a vast  heap  of  aromatics  is 
collected,  there  is  a procession  of  horsemen  and  of  chariots 
around  the  pile,  with  tlie  drivers  clothed  in  robes  of  oUice,  and 
Wearing  masks  made  to  resemble  tho  most  distinguished 
Roman  generals  and  emperors.  When  all  tliis  is  done,  the 
successor  to  the  empire  applies  a torch  to  the  buibUng ; and 
others  set  fire  to  it  on  every  side,  which  easily  catclies  hold 
of  the  faggots  and  aromatics.  And  from  the  highest  and 
smallest  story,  as  from  a pinnacle,  nn  eagle  is  let  loose  to 
mount  into  tho  sky  as  the  fire  ascends ; which  is  believed 
by  the  Romans  to  carry  tho  soul  of  the  omperor  from  earth 
to  heaven  : and  from  that  time  he  is  worsbipiMHl  witli  the 
other  gods.'  Compare  with  this  description  Dion's  account 
(book  7*1.)  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Pertinax. 

In  conformity  with  this  practice,  it  is  common  to  see  on 
medals  struck  in  honour  of  an  apotheosis,  an  altar  with  fire 
on  it,  and  an  eagle  taking  its  flight  into  the  air.  Several 
Aspresentations  of  real  or  supposed  apotheoses  have  been 
preserved  in  antient  gems  and  sculptures;  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  apothei^sis  of  Homer,  formerly  in  the 
Colonna  palace  at  Rome,  hut  now  in  the  Townley  gallery  of 
the  British  Museum.  This  monument  has  been  illustrated 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  modern  scholars.  Mont- 
faucun  has  published  the  apotheosis  uf  Romulus  in  the  thinl 
volume  of  the  supplement  to  his  Antiquitiea.  See  a remark 
on  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  under  onyx^  in  the  article 
Agate. 

APO'TOME,  in  antient  Greek  music  (from  diro,  /rum, 
and  riuviM,  to  rut),  the  remainder  of  a whole  tone  when  dimi- 
tiishea  hy  a limma  [see  Limma],  or  smaller  semitone,  the 
ratios  being  21b7  and  20.18.  The  Greeks  were  aware  tliat 
the  lone-miyor  could  not  be  rationally  divided  into  tao 
equal  parts;  they  therefore  divided  it  into  a greater  and  less 
semitone,  which  they  called  apotimu  and  lirnma,  the  difi'cr- 
once  whereof  is  a comma-  [See  Comma.]  Under  the  beads 
Tomb,  and  Scale,  Musical,  of  the  GHBEKs.will  bo  found 
further  information  concerning  the  antient  manner  of  di- 
vidinc  the  w’tavo. 

APPALACHB,  a bay  iu  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  formed  by 
the  coast  of  'West  Flo^a,  and  a line  joining  Cape  St. 


George,  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Appalaclucfila  delU^ 
with  the  outlet  of  the  Suwanne  river.  It  receives  the 
Ocklockonne,  St.  Mark's,  and  a few  other  inconstderabie 
streams. 

APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS.  Tlie  mountain 
system  which  runs  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  conlineut  of 
North  America,  is  generally  known,  in  this  country,  by  the 
name  of  the  Alleghanics : but  these  are,  in  fact,  only  a 
subordinate  chain;  and  modem  geographers  in  the  United 
States  have  adopted  the  general  tenn  of  the  Appalachian 
Syatem  fur  the  whole  mass.  Tliey  were  called  tho  Appa- 
laches,  or  Appalachian  Mountains,  by  tlie  French,  who  nr»t 
became  acquainted  with  them  at  their  soutlicm  extremity, 
from  the  Indian  name  of  a river  which  flows  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  in  Appalache  bay;  but  the  English,  who  visited 
them  principally  in  their  mure  nortbero  parts,  presen  ed 
the  Indian  iiHine  there  given  of  Allegbanies,  which  is 
supposed  to  mean  tho  Bndlcn*. 

The  Ap|>alachian  system  consists  of  numerous  parallel 
chains,  s>jmu  of  which  form  detached  ridges,  extending,  in 
most  instances,  in  the  same  direction  as  tho  entire  system 
which  they  contribute  to  form.  Taken  as  a whole,  it  has 
a range  wnk*h  does  nut  deviate  materially  from  N.E.to  S.'A’., 
and  it  extends  about  1200  miles  in  length.  The  northern 
and  southern  extremities  of  this  mountain  system  are  not  well 
defined,  but  tho  elevations  which  form  a part  of  the  whole 
i^stem  may  be  traced  from  the  state  of  Maine  into  Alabama. 
'Tho  most  remarkable  chains  are,  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  lies 
nearest  to  the  Atlantic,  and  strotclies  from  the  state  of 
Georgia  to  its  intersection  by  the  Delaware  River,  but  no 
very  exact  limit  to  the  name  of  tliis  range  is  laid  down  ; tlie 
Kittatinny  Chain  : the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  the  western 
part  of  Virginia  and  the  central  parts  of  Pennsylvania ; 
the  CuroWrland  Mountains,  on  tlie  eastern  boundary  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky;  the  Catsbergs,orCatskill  Moun- 
tains. in  the  state  of  New  York;  tho  Sacondago  Chain, 
which  is  a continuation  of  the  Catsborgs : the  Grocn  Moun- 
tains. in  the  state  of  Vermont ; the  Highlands,  ca^twanl  uf 
the  Hudson  River;  and  the  White  Hills  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  the  whole  uf  the  Appalachian  system,  there  are 
no  great  detached  mountain  peaks ; the  greatest  elevations 
are  in  the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire,  where  Mount 
Washington,  accortling  to  tho  measuromeuts  of  Captain 
Partridge,  rises  to  the  height  of  6634  feet  above  the  sea.  its 
base  being  at  an  elevation  of  188S.  The  suiuniil  is  much 
below  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Moosehillock,  another 
of  the  White  Hills  is  4636,  and  Grand  Monadnoc,  3264 
feet.  In  the  Green  Mountains,  Killington  Peak  is  3924 
feet  above  tho  sea;  in  the  Catsbergs,  Mund  Top  is  3804. 
and  the  High  Peak  3718  feet  above  the  tide  level  of  the 
Hudson,  about  IB  miles  distant.  The  Peaks  of  Otter,  in 
the  Blue  Ridge,  Virginia,  are  said  to  be  about  4000  feet 
above  the  sea  level ; though  the  general  elevation  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia  is  far  below  this  height.  Tablo 
Mountain,  iu  South  Carolina,  is  supposed  to  be  not  less 
than  4300  feet  above  the  sea.  Canawhee  Mountain  in 
Georgia,  Uie  southern  extremity  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  U 1500 
feet. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains  do  nut  form  a high  dividing 
line  lietween  the  waters  which  How  into  the  Atlantic  on 
ono  side,  and  into  the  Mississippi  on  the  other.  7*hey 
cover  a widely-extended  area  of  anout  100  miles  in  breadth, 
only  one-lbiid  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  mountain  chains, 
the  rest  being  the  intermediate  valleys.  The  rivers  which 
rise  in  tho  Appalachians,  How  in  long  valloys  between  Uie 
'chains,  and  are  detlectcd  sometimes  to  the  east,  and  some- 
times to  the  west,  after  passing  nearly  at  right  angles  tliruugh 
depressions  in  the  ridges,  or  through  deep  rents  in  the  moun- 
tains. as  at  Haqier's  Ferry, in  Virginia,  where  the  united  Po- 
tomac and  Shenandoah  cut  the  Blue  Ridge  at  right  angles. 
From  the  Connecticut  River,  the  most  nortbem  of  the  great 
'rivers  belonging  to  tho  Appalachian  system,  to  the  Alata- 
maha  of  Georgia,  we  find  a series  of  large  rivers  whirit, 
originating  within  the  Appalachian  system,  or  on  the  mar- 
gin of  its  ea.stern  barrier,  fiow  to  the  Atlantic.  The  line  of 
the  great  water-shed,  between  the  streams  that  run  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  those  that  tiow  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  runs 
fmm  the  sources  of  St.  John's  River,  on  the  north-western 
limit  of  the  state  of  Maine,  to  the  Point  of  Florida,  almost 
following  the  intlection  of  tho  coast,  but  the  mountain 
system  crosses  that  lino,  at  an  angle  of  about  30^  The 
land  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  foot  of  the  most  eastern 
of  the  Appalaohiau  chains*  is  of  very  unequal  breadth^  at 
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the  Hudson  River,  the  AtUntie  almost  washes  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  but  from  that  point  southward,  there  is  a 
f^radual  increase  in  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  Slope,  as 
It  18  called  bv  the  American  geographers,  as  fur  as  Cape 
llatteras,  in  North  Carolina,  and  from  that  point  to  the 
xnuuth  of  the  Alatamaha  in  Georgia,  the  coast  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  mountains,  at  a distance  of  about  two  hun' 
clred  miles. 

The  western  slope  of  the  Appalachian  system  falls  by  a 
gentle  but  broken  descent  to  the  Mississippi ; it  is  upwanls 
of  luOO  miles  in  length,  and  about  300  miles  in  width,  from 
the  river  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  covering  an  area  of 
about  300,000  square  miles,  unbnAen  by  any  other  than 
Kontly  rising  hills,  but  deeply  furrowed  by  rivers  over  its 
whole  surface.  Nowhere  ran  tlie  wearing  effects  of' rivers 
bo  more  advantageously  studied,  for  their  channels  do  not 
appear  to  have  Wen  formed  by  rents  and  dislocations  of 
the  ground,  the  strata  being  usually  horizontal,  but  by  the 
eroHinn  of  a stream.  The  hills  parallel  to  the  Appala- 
chian system  on  the  western  slope  consist,  in  their  lower 
parts,  of  transition  slate  and  limestone,  in  highly  inclined 
beds,  which  are  covered  near  their  summits  by  coal-mea- 
auroa  and  superior  secondary  formations,  in  unconform- 
ablo  and  horizontal  straliflealion.  Hills,  separated  by  val- 
leys several  miles  wide,  arc  composed  of  the  same  horizon- 
tal strata,  the  identity  of  the  bc<U  on  both  sides  of  the 
Talley  being  recognizable;  it  seems,  therefore,  a legitimate 
conclusion,  that  the  strata  were  once  continuous  over  the 
valley,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  gap  could  have 
been  produced,  in  such  circumstances,  except  by  the  scoop- 
ing OMt  of  water  acting  with  great  force,  and  for  a consider- 
able period.  Further  observation,  however,  should  be  made 
Wfure  any  positive  opinion  is  adopted  about  the  formation 
of  these  river  valleys. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  Appalachian  system,  a con- 
siderable tract  of  country  is  occuped  by  primary  strata,  such 
as  gneiss,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  and  granular  limestone, 
associated  with  granites,  serpentines,  and  trap*,  under 
various  aspects,  underlying  and  penetrating  the  strata. 
Grauwacke  sandstone  and  slates,  and  transition  limestones, 
are.  however,  more  abun<lant  in  this  mountainous,  range 
than  the  primar)'  strata.  Grautratkf  tlate  forms  the  western 
margin  of  the  primarv-  country  of  New  York  atid  New  , 
England,  and  also  oi  the  great  body  of  the  Alleghany  ' 
Mountains  and  of  the  Catsbergs.  It  is  still  more  widely  I 
extended  in  the  north,  occupying  much  of  the  surface  in  I 
the  state  of  Vermont,  the  northern  parts  of  the  state  of  ^ 
New  York,  and  Canada.  In  the  Alleghany  Mountains  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mainland,  ond  Virginia,  its  beds  arc  of  great 
thickness,  and  form,  in  some  instances,  the  prevailing  rocks, 
being,  however,  almost  invariably  overlaid  by  sandstone. 
TntrtMH ion  limestone  occurs  over  a great  extent  of  country 
along  the  north-western  side  of  the  Alleghany  chain, 
associated  with  the  grauwacke  slate,  but  generally  inferior  to 
It.  It  is  found  in  Vermont  alternating  with  grauwacke 
slate,  and  is  separated  from  a secondary  limestone  in  the 
valley  of  Lake  Champlain  by  a san(b»lone.  which  forms 
the  upper  part  of  a range  of  hills  culled  the  Snake  Moun- 
tain. In  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  along  the 
eastern  side  on  the  Hudson  River  in  New  York,  it  lies  iiix)n 
primani'  clay-slate.  North-east  of  the  Hudson,  this  lime- 
stone nowhiTe  occupies  any  great  extent  of  country.  Cross- 
ing the  Hudson,  and  preceding  south-west,  little  of  this 
limestone  is  seen  in  tne  lower  part  of  New  York,  but  it 
becomes  more  abundant  m the  western  parts  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  ridge 
in  southern  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  According  to 
Maclurc,  it  extends  nearly  to  the  south-west  termination  of 
the  mountains,  between  the  Alabama  and  Tomlteckhc 
rivers.  It  contains  many  caves,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
extent,  and  in  these  caves  fossil  bones  of  various  animals 
have  been  found.  Arenaceotu  and  conglomerate  grautearke* 
are  perhaps  the  most  frequent  forms  in  which  the  tran.sition 
rocks  present  themselves,  but  what  proportion  of  these  are 
of  the  age  of  our  old  red  sandstone  nas  not  yet  been  made 
out.  A red  sandstone  partially  covers  the  lower  levels  of 
the  primary  strata,  from  twelve  miles  south  of  Connecticut 
Piver  to  near  the  Rappahannock  River  in  Virginia,  u range 
of  nearly  400  miles;  and,  though  oQcn  intcrrupted.it  retains 
a remarkable  degree  of  uniformity  throughout  the  whole 
distance.  Hie  sandstones,  in  highlv-inclined  beds,  prevail 
very  generally  tliroughout  the  middle  and  eastern  chains 
m Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Near  tlie  summit  of  the 


Alleghany  Mountains,  the  grauwacke  passes  into  a red 
sandstone,  w hich  is  not  in  uncunformtblo  strati ficatioo,  but 
gradually  assumes  a horizontal  position. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  is  a vast  deposit  of  coal,  associated 
with  sandstones  and  slates,  which  American  geologists  ha\'e 
hitherto  describetl  as  belonging  to  the  transition  or  grau- 
wacke series.  The  coal  is  usually  termed  anthracite  by 
. them,  and  seems  to  be  of  that  quality  which  is  generally 
! called  blind  roal  in  Britain,  and  of  which  many  beds  in  our 
regular  coal-measures  consist,  in  several  situations,  as  in 
the  South  Wales  Coal-basin.  The  great  Pennsylvanian 
coal-fields  are  situatcl  in  the  ^'allevs  of  the  SuM^uchanna, 
Lackawanna,  end  the  Lehigh  atid  Schuylkill  nvers,  the 
two  lost  lK‘ing  atHuentH  of  the  Delaware. 

The  natural  licauties  of  these  valleys  seem  destined  at 
no  di.stant  period  to  be  impaired  by  black  smoking  heaps, 
such  as  those  which  in  our  own  country  disfigure  the 
vallcvs  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear.  The  coal-region  along 
the  Susquehanna  River  is  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  and 
runs  up  into  the  valley  of  its  tributary  the  Lackawanna. 
It  i.4  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles  long,  by  about  five 
miles  broad.  The  bctls  of  coal  break  out  in  the  face  of  the 
precipices,  in  the  bank.s  and  betls  of  the  rivers,  and  occur  in 
sever^  alternations  with  conglomerates,  samLtones,  and 
slates.  In  these  sandstones  and  slates,  as  well  as  in  the 
coal  itself,  there  are  numerous  vegetable  impressions,  be- 
longing to  the  fern  tribe  and  others.  From  the  description 
of  these  by  Professor  Silhman,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
balls  of  clay-ironstone  accompany  the  strata,  we  are  led 
to  doubt  whether  these  strata  belong,  as  it  has  t>een  said, 
to  an  earlier  geological  period  than  the  regular  coal-mea- 
sures in  Europe. 

The  coal-region  of  the  T^ehigh  River  is  chielly  wrought 
at  a plane  railed  by  an  Indian  name,  Mauch  Chunk.  The 
coal  here  also  forms  alternating  be<ls  with  sandstones  and 
slates,  and  n extrarteil  at  the  summit  of  a mountain  150U 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a quarry  open  to  the  day. 
The  befls  are  usually  from  twenty  to  iwenty-fi’e  feet  thick, 
but  in  some  places  they  swell  out  to  fifty  -four  feet,  and  they 
are  known  to  extend  o\er  many  miles.  These  mines,  toge 
ther  with  others  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  are  an  immense 
source  of  wealth  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  They  aro 
now'  extensWely  wrought,  and  the  coal  is  conveyed  by  rail- 
roacls  to  the  banks  of  the  navigable  rivers.  They  will  have 
a powerful  influence  on  the  ftiture  condition  of  the  United 
States,  for  there  is  enough  to  supply  the  whole  e<iuniry 
along  the  Atlantic  shore  for  many  ages.  Deposits  of  the 
same  kind  of  coal  are  wrought  in  Rho<lc  Island,  and  in 
Worcester  County  in  the  state  of  Ma.«sachusctts.  Bitu- 
minous coal,  of  the  same  sort  with  the  regular  coal-measures 
of  Europe,  is  found  in  several  places  on  the  Atlantic  Slope. 
About  ten  or  twelve  miles  west  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia, 
Mr.  Macluro  says  that  there  is  such  a deposit,  from  twenty 
to  twcnty-fivo  miles  long,  and  al>out  ten  miles  w’ide;  it  is 
situateil  in  an  oblong  basin,  having  a whitish  freeshme  and 
slaty  clay  with  vegetable  impressions  alternating  with  the 
coal.  It  lies  upon  and  is  surrounded  by  primary  rocks. 
Bituminous  coal  is  abundant  also  in  Tioga  County,  in  the 
slate  of  New  York.  About  one  mile  west  of  the  sumraii  of 
the  Alleghany,  on  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg, 
the  coal-measures  appear,  and  de.-.cending  into  the  valleys, 
the  transition  strata  again  emerge. 

There  arc,  in  several  other  situations  in  the  Appalachian 
system,  very  cxten«ive  deposits  of  bituminous  coal  ; one  o! 
tile  most  remarkable  of  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg, 
on  the  Ohio,  where  it  is  associated  with  ironstone,  ns  in 
Staffordshire,  and,  from  ven*  similar  local  advantages,  a 
Birmingham  for  the  United  J^tates  has  grown  \ip  at  Pitts- 
burg. A mountain  group,  called  the  Laurel  Ridge,  lies 
between  Pittsburg  and  the  Alleghanics,  and  is  separated 
from  the  latter  by  a wide  valley.  Near  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  are  strata  of  sandstone  and  bituminous  shale 
altcrnaving  with  coal,  which  is  thick  enough  to  be  worke<l. 
These  coal-measures  are  very  little  lower  than  the  summit  of 
the  Alleghanics.  and  as  they  arc  horizontal,  they  must  have 
been  raised  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a vertical  direc- 
tion to  this  great  height : a circumstance  which  perhaps  st'cms 
to  indicate  rather  a gradual  upbearing  of  the  Appalachian 
system,  than  a sudden  and  violent  action.  The  coal-mines 
near  Pittsburg  are  opened  along  the  sides  of  the  hills  at  an 
elevation  of  .S20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ohio,  and  the 
strata  are  quite  horizontal.  This  coal-formation  is  belirxed 
to  be  of  great  extent,  indications  of  it  having  been  observed 
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1 00  milei  above  Pittsburg ; but  it  is  not  very  probable 
that  it-  is  uninterruptedly  continuous  over  so  great  an 
oxteiit. 

Natural  springs,  extremely  rirh  in  salt,  are  found  all 
along  the  western  slope  of  the  Appalachian  system ; and  from 
Onondago,  in  New  York,  to  Louisiana,  wherever  tlio  earth 
has  been  penetrated  to  any  considerable  depth,  salt  water 
has  been  found ; in  some  places,  where  the  boring  was  from 
900  to  400  feet,  the  water  rushed  up  with  so  much  force, 
as  to  rise  like  a fountain  several  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Salt  works  are  established  at  intervals  along 
the  whole  line  of  country  from  Onondago  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  Natchitoches  in  Louisiana,  and  the  quantity 
annually  made  is  immense.  In  the  vallevs  of  the  Appala- 
chian system  there  is  a considerable  number  and  variety  of 
mineral  waters,  which  are  much  resorted  to  during  the  sum- 
mer months  by  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  States.  Ther- 
mal springs  also  occur,  as  in  the  couuty  of  Batli,  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  western  boundary  of  which  county  is  the  Alle- 
ghany range. 

No  portion  of  the  earth  of  equal  extent  poi^sscs  so  many 
natural  advantages  for  the  advancement  of  civilized  society, 
as  the  country  between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the 
Mississippi ; vast  stores  of  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  salt ; 
the  land  intersected  in  every  direction  with  navigable  rivers, 
affording  the  utmost  facilities  for  the  construction  uf  canals ; 
and  a direct  communication  by  water  with  the  sea.  It  can 
hanlly  fail,  in  the  course  of  a few  centuries,  to  be  covered 
with  flourishing  towns  and  a dense  population. 

The  secondary  formations  of  Europe,  between  the  coal- 
measures  and  the  chalk,  seem  to  bo  of  very  rare  occurrence 
all  along  the  Atlantic  slope.  In  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
there  is  a very  extensive  deposit  of  an  argillaceous  marl, 
eoDtaining.  however,  but  a small  quantity  of  lime,  which, 
from  the  included  fossils,  has  been  considered  both  by  Ame- 
rican and  French  geologists  to  be  an  equivalent,  in  point  of 
age,  to  the  cbalk  of  Europe.  It  reaches  from  3b^  to  4U°3U^ 
N.  lat.,  having  the  oceon  on  the  oast,  and  being  bounded  on 
the  west  by  primary  strata,  on  the  south  by  the  tertiary 
deposits  to  be  presently  mentioned.  It  covers  upwards  of 
4000  square  miles,  and  is  fur  the  most  port  remarkably 
level.  It  is  found  in  many  places  farther  south,  but  covered 
by  the  tertiary  strata. 

From  the  foot  of  the  most  easterly  range  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  a tract  of  low  country,  of  variable  breadth, 
extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  By  low  we  do  not 
mean  flat,  fur  the  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  of  moderate 
elevation,  interspersed  amid  widely-extended  plains.  Mr. 
Maclure,  and  the  American  geologists  who  wrote  fifteen 
years  ago,  described  this  os  a vast  tract  of  a//ur/u/  land ; but 
more  recent  investigations,  especially  those  of  Dr.  Morton, 
Professor  Hitchcock,  and  Mr.  Conrad,  have  shown  that  it  is 
compM}^  of  a series  of  tertiary  deposits.  Tlirco  distinct 
formations  have  been  made  out,  and  have  been  called  by 
Mr.  Conrad  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Tertiar}-,  being 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  including  distinct  species 
of  fossil  shells.  The  Lower  contains  chiefly  extinct  spe<*ie$. 
the  Middle  a mixture  of  extinct  species  with  others  still 
inhabiting  the  coasts  of  the  United  States;  the  Upper  con- 
tains scarcely  anything  besides  the  remains  of  existing 
species.  Following  the  principle  of  subdivision  of  the  Ter- 
tiary deposits  adopted  by  Mr.  Lycll,  the  Lower  formation 
may  be  Eocene,  and  the  Middle  formation  may  be  Miocene ; 
but  the  Lower  may  also  belong  to  the  Miocene  period. 
The  question  turns  upon  the  relative  proportimt  of  recent 
and  extinct  species  among  the  fossil  shells  contained  in  the 
beds.  Thcro  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Upper  formation 
belongs  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  i>criod.  These  formations 
collectively,  according  to  Mr.  Conrad,  form  the  Atlantic 
margin  oi  the  United  Slates,  from  Sandy  Hook  in  New 
Jersey  to  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  from  whence  they  skirt 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
lower  tertiary  is  met  with  at  the  western  boundary*  of  the 
Atlantic  slope ; the  upper  tertiary  extends  to  the  shores  of 
the  ocean.  This  last  also  occupies  by  far  the  greatest 
extent  of  surface,  extending  from  100  to  150  miles  west 
from  the  sea.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  remarkable  conclusion, 
as  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Murchison  in  speaking  of 
Mr.  ('onrneVs  work  on  Tertiary  Shells,  that  the  vast  portion 
nf  the  American  continent  covered  by  the  upper  tertiary 
deposit,  must  have  been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
since  the  time  when  the  existing  species  of  roollusca  occu- 
piwl  ilic  adjoining  seas.  It  Is  stated  by  Mr.  Conrad  that  on 


fresh-water  lacustrine  formations  have  yet  been  discovered 
among  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  United  States.  Tliis  is  a 
remarkable  fact ; but  as  the  space  is  vast  and  much  covered 
by  vegetation,  and  the  careful  and  competent  observers  of 
geological  phenomena  have  hitherto  been  few,  wo  are  per- 
haps hanlly  enabl<xl  as  yet  to  say  positively  that  they  do 
not  exist.  These  tertiary  formations  do  not  in  all  places 
occupy  the  surface ; they  are  covered  in  many  situations  by 
great  accumulations  of  gravel,  sand,  and  other  alluvium. 
In  these  have  been  found  the  remains  of  extinct  quadru- 
>cds,  such  as  the  mastodon  in  New  Jersey  and  Nortn  Caro- 
ina,  the  megatherium  in  Georgia,  and  extinct  species  of  the 
elephant  in  sev  eral  places. 

Among  the  unstnitified  rocks,  granites,  sicnites,  and  ser- 
pentines occur  abundantly  in  the  Northern  States,  and  in 
detached  localities;  but  less  frequently  as  far  as  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  mountain  system. 

Trap  rocks  of  different  kinds  are  found  in  many  places, 
and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  columnar  basalt,  but  there  is 
not  a trace  of  recent  volcanic  action  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Appalachian  system. 

There  are  both  iron  and  lead  mines,  but  the  produce  of 
neither  has  hitherto  been  ver}*  considerable.  Gold  has  been 
found  rather  abundantly  in  the  states  of  North  Carolina  and 
East  Tennessee.  The  gold  country  of  North  Carolina, 
according  to  Professor  Olmsted,  lies  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  state,  and  is  spread  over  a space  of  not  less  than  a thou- 
sand square  miles.  The  prevailing  rock  is  a clay  slate, 
which  forms  a zone  more  than  twenty  miles  wide ; it  has 
interstrutified  beds  of  siliceous  slate,  and  both  are  traversed 
by  quartz  veins.  It  is  in  these  veins  that  the  gold  appears 
to  exist,  but  almost  all  that  is  found  is  in  the  form  of  grains 
and  detached  lumps  of  various  sizes  in  the  alluvium  which 
covers  the  rocks.  It  has  been  found,  within  these  few  years, 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
state  of  Georgia,  not  only  in  the  alluvium,  but  also  in  veins 
in  the  rocks ; usually  in  quartz  veins,  in  talc  slate,  and 
mica  slate,  accompanied  by  iron  pyrites.  There  have  been 
found  in  Georgia  the  remains  of  works,  which  were  carried 
on  by  some  people  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  con- 
sisting of  a shan  and  excavations  in  a large  quartz  veui, 
with  part  of  a furnace,  and  some  tools. 

In  the  natural  state  of  the  country,  that  is,  when  it  was 
first  discovered  by  Europeans,  an  almost  unbroken  forest 
spread  over  and  around  the  Appalachian  system  uf  moun- 
tains, reaching  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Gulf  of  Mcxicii,  far 
beyond  tlie  St.  Laurence  river,  and  wcstu*ard  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  The  spots  which  have  been  cleared  in  this 
ocean  of  trees  are  very  insignificant  when  compared  with 
its  vast  extent,  which  has  been  estimated  at  2,000,000  of 
square  miles.  The  most  valuable  trees  are  several  species 
uf  oak.  pine,  and  hickory,  and  three  or  four  species  of  maple, 
one  of  which,  the  sugar  maple,  is  extremely  valuable.  The 
liriodcndron,  a kind  of  magnolia,  flourishes  in  such  luxu- 
riance of  growth,  as  to  be  called  llio  pride  of  the  western 
forests.  The  great  Weymouth  pine  is  one  of  the  most 
beauiifbl  of  the  North  American  forest  trees,  attaining  its 
greatest  magnitude  and  perfection  in  the  more  northern 
regions.  Its  trunk  is  often  of  the  diameter  of  five  or  six 
feet,  rising  smooth  and  straight  from  60  to  80  feet,  and 
terminated  by  a dense  conical  top.  It  forms  a striking 
feature  in  the  forest  scenery  Of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  and  some  parts  of  Canada ; rising  by  nearly 
half  its  elevation  above  the  summits  of  the  other  trees, 
and  resembling,  like  the  palms  uf  the  tropics,  a forest 
planted  upon  another  forest.  Descending  from  the  Allc- 
ghatries  into  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  wo  find  near  the  sum- 
mit of  Laurel  Ridge  a change  in  the  aspect  of  the  forest. 
The  deep  hue  of  the  hemlock  spruce,  the  Weymouth  pine, 
and  other  trees  of  the  family  of  conifer®,  is  exchanged 
for  the  livelier  verdure  of  the  broad-leaved  laurel,  the 
rhododendron,  and  magnolia.  (D.irby's  Vine  of  the  United 
States;  various  Memoirs  in  Sillimatis  Journal  of  Science ; 

1 Maclurc's  Gco/ct'y  of  the.  United  States.) 

APPALACIIICO'LA,  a river  of  the  United  Slates, 
which  rises  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  flows  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Appalachicoln  consists  of  two  mam 
branches,  the  Chatahooche  and  Flint  river : and  Uic  Ciiala- 
hooche  itself  consists  of  two  main  branches,  the  Chestatee  and 
Chatahooche  proper.  The  Chc.siaiee  in  the  north*’rn 
extremity  of  Habersham  county,  in  the  stale  of  Getirgia  (35® 
N.  lat.),  and  m tho  high  tabIc-Und  of  the  Appalachian  sys 
tern,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2C0O  feet  Its  sources  arc  near 
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those  of  the  Savannah,  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic,  the 
Coosa,  which  is  an  oiUuent  of  the  Alabama  river  (see  Ala- 
bama), and  the  Tennessee,  one  of  the  great  alHuents  of  the 
MUsissippL  The  Chestatec,  after  a course  of  100  miles, 
for  the  most  part  S.S.W.,  receives,  near  the  parallel  of  34*^ 
and  from  the  N.K.,  the  Upper  Chatahooche,  whose  course 
to  the  point  of  junction  is  Sorter  than  that  of  the  Ches- 
tatee. 

At  their  junction,  the  river  takes  the  name  orChata- 
hooche,  and  pursues  a mneral  southern  course  for  250 
miles  to  about  30*^40'  N.  lat,  where  it  is  joined  on  the  east 
by  the  Flint  River.  This  river  system  presents  several  pecu- 
liarities. Tlie  general  course  of  tlic  Chatahooche  proper, 
and  that  of  the  united  streams  for  a abort  distance  below  the 
point  of  junction,  is  about  S.W.  Following  the  course  of  the 
Chatahooche  proper  downwards,  at  a short  distance  from  its 
channel  and  to  the  east  we  find  some  of  the  higher  affluents 
of  the  Savannah  and  all  the  bead  waters  of  the  Alatamaha : 
these  tw'o  rivers  flow  into  the  Atlantic.  Thus  it  appears 
that  a very  narrow  belt  of  high  land  divides  the  channel 
of  the  Chatahooche  proper  from  tlie  sources  of  the  Atlantic 
.<)trearas  just  mentioned.  From  the  junction  of  the  Chestatee 
and  Chatahooche  to  the  junction  of  the  FlintRiver,  no  stream 
larger  than  an  inconsiderable  creek  joins  the  Chatahooche, 
which  has  a long  and  verv  narrow  basin,  estimated  at  about 
320  miles  in  length,  wit(i  a mean  breadth  of  35  miles,  and 
an  area  of  1 1 ,200  square  miles. 

The  Flint  River  rises  in  Georgia  (33®  30'  N.  lat.),  and  as 
its  upper  waters  have  a direction  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Alatamaha,  it  appears,  for  about  a 
third  part  of  its  course,  doubtfhl  whether  its  waters  will  enter 
(he  Gulf  of  IHorida  or  the  Atlantic.  Its  general  direction  is 
8.,  and  then  S.W.  to  its  junction  with  the  Chatahooche ; its 
course  is  estimated  at  about  210  miles,  and  its  basin  is  nar- 
row. not  exceeding  40  miles  of  average  breadth. 

The  united  streams  of  the  Chatahooche  and  Flint  take 
the  name  of  Appalachicola,  and  run  S.  70  miles,  dividing 
into  several  channels  and  forming  a delta.  The  outlets  of 
this  stream  are  in  St  George's  Sound,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  in  29®  46'  N.  lat.  The  direction  of  this  river  is  sin- 
gularly straight,  having  a general  southern  course  of  above 
400  miles ; it  runs  through  more  than  five  and  a half  degrees 
of  latitude ; and  as  the  elevation  of  the  highest  parts  of  the 
river  is  2000  foot,  we  have,  as  we  advance  from  the  mouth 
to  the  source,  all  the  variations  of  temperature  that  can 
arise  from  the  combined  effect  of  variation  of  latitude  and 
elevation  of  surface. 

The  Appiilachicola  is  navigable  for  vessels  up  to  the 
junction  of  the  two  great  branches,  and  the  Chatahooche  is 
navigable  for  “boata  almost  to  iU  source.  The  bed  of  the 
nver  is  said  to  be  deep  and  capacious : the  tides  ascend 
about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  between  the  sea  and  the 
junction  of  the  Flint  and  Chatahooche.  (Darby's  Geo^a- 
phirtd  Vinr  nf  the  United  States.') 

APPARATUS  SCULPTO'RIS.or  the  Sculptw'sWork- 
shop,  a constellation  formed  by  Lacaills.  It  is  situated  in 
that  region  of  the  heavens  immediately  to  the  eastward  nf 
the  large  star  Fnmalhaut  or  a Piscis  Australis,  and  hardly 
rises  above  the  horizon  in  our  hemisphere.  It  is  bounded 
by  Cetus  and  Aquarius  on  the  north,  Fornax  Chemica  on 
the  east,  Piscis  Australis  on  the  west,  and  Phinnix  on  the 
south.  Its  principal  stars  arc  designated  as  follows : 
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APPA'RKNT  (in  astronomy).  When  it  is  necessary  or 
convenient  to  reduce  an  obsen'ed  phenomenon,  either  by 
clearing  it  of  the  effects  of  any  optical  delusion,  or  substi- 
tuting for  it  the  phenomenon  which  would  have  been  obserxed 
at  some  more  commodious  station,  that  which  is  actually 
observed  is  called  the  apparent  phenomenon,  in  opposition 
V>  that  which  results  from  correction  or  reduction,  which  is 


called  the  real  or  true  phenomenon.  Without  discussing 
the  propriety  of  these  names,  we  shall  give  a few  instances 
of  their  use.  The  apparent  altitude  of  a star  requires  a 
correction  for  axFRACTiON,  an  optical  delusion  wliich  makes 
the  star  appear  a little  higher  than  it  would  do  if  there  were 
no  atmosphere.  The  obscn'cd  {apparent)  place  of  a planet 
is  always  reduced  to  that  in  which  it  would  be  seen  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  which  is  called  its  true  place  [sec  Pa- 
rallax], The  same  correction  is  required  to  reduce  the 
apparent  phenomena  of  an  eclipse  to  the  true.  The  apparent 
or  sensible  horizon  is  the  plane  in  which  lies  the  circle 
actually  bounding  the  view  ; the  real  or  rational  horizon  is 
a plane  parallel  to  the  preceding,  drawn  through  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  These  will  be  suflicient  exemplifications  of 
the  use  of  the  word ; which,  it  must  be  observed,  is  arbitrary, 
and,  in  some  cases,  inconsistent.  For  example,  the  appa- 
I rent  diameter  of  a planet  is  the  angle  made  by  two  lines 
drawn  to  the  eye  from  opposite  points  of  its  disk ; while  the 
true  diameter  is  a magnitude  of  a difi'erent  kind,  namely, 
the  line  which  joins  tlie  points  of  the  disk  aforesaid.  Never- 
theless, the  preceding  atrpareni  diameter  of  the  moon, 
reduced  to  the  centre  of  tne  earth,  would  be  called!  the  true 
diameter  by  astronomers,  from  which  some  confusion  mi^'ht 
arise,  were  it  not  that  the  linear  diameter  veiy  seldom  enters 
into  the  computation. 

APPARENT  MAGNITUDE.  The  angle  under  which 
any  line  appears  at  the  eye,  that  is,  the  angle  made  by  lines 
drawn  from  its  extremities  to  the  eye.  [See  Maonititob.} 

APPARENT  MOTION.  The  velocity  and  dir«ction 
in  which  a body  appears  to  move,  when  the  spectator  him- 
self is  in  motion,  without  being  conscious  of  iU  For  fiirther 
detail  see  Motion. 

APPARITION.  The  mind  affects  the  body ; thebj^ly 
affects  the  mind,  and  some  insight  may  l>o  obtained  into 
the  disordered  states  of  the  mind,  by  considering  the  phy- 
sical conditions  which  are  necessary  to  sound  thought. 

It  is  not  true,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  that  we  see  with 
the  eye,  and  hear  with  the  ear,  and  taste  with  the  tongue. 
The  true  seat  of  these  sensations  is  the  brain,  and  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  tongue,  are  organs  adapted  to  receive  impres<«ions 
from  external  objects,  which  impressions  are  transmitted 
from  the  organs  by  an  appropriate  apparatus  to  the  brain; 
where  they  become  sensations.  When  an  object  is  presented 
to  an  organ  of  sense,  it  produces  a change  in  the  nerves  of 
that  organ.  This  change  is  conveyed  by  the  nerves  to  the 
brain,'  a corresponding  change  is  occasioned  in  the  brain, 
and  through  the  brain  in  the  mind ; and  it  is  this  chaugo 
in  the  mind  which  is  expressed  by  the  term  sensation. 
Ideas  on  the  contrary  are  copies  of  sensations,  renovations 
of  prior  feelings,  in  general  differing  from  sensations  in 
being  less  intense. 

The  functions  of  the  brain,  then,  are  sensatiou,  and,  if 
the  analogous  term  be  allowed,  ideation,  together  with  the 
action  and  re-action  of  these  two  states  on  each  other,  known 
under  the  name  of  intellectual  o)>eration.  The  mam  in- 
strument by  which  intellectual  operation  Is  carried  on  is 
what  is  termed  association.  It  is  a property  of  the  mind  to 
combine  and  unite  the  sensations  and  ideas  it  receives  in 
such  a manner,  that,  after  this  combination  or  union  has 
been  once  formed,  if  any  one  of  these  sensations  and  ideas 
be  revived,  the  single  sensation  or  idea  so  revived  will  im- 
mediately call  up  to  view  all  the  sensations  and  ideas  that 
had  previously  been  connected  with  it;  and  this  power  of 
association,  as  long  as  its  action  is  sound,  is  observed  to 
operate  in  a uniform  and  determinate  manner.  For  ex- 
ample, when  sound,  association  excites  ideas  in  a certain 
order,  generally  in  the  order  of  i<>cnsation.  Thus,  if  tho 
sensations  ABC  were  impressed  upon  the  mind  in  the 
order  of  these  letters.  B will  re-excito  not  A,  but  C,  Asso- 
ciation, when  sound,  operates  by  exciting  ideas  with  a 
certain  degree  of  velocity.  If  the  rapidity  of  the  succession 
of  the  trains  of  ideas  pass  beyond  a certain  (xiint,  instead  of 
distinct,  there  is  confused  th<>ught.  Association,  when 
sound,  operates  by  exciting  ideas  with  a certain  degree  uf 
vivacitv.  Sensation  is  not  produced,  unless  the  external 
object  be  applied  to  tho  organ  of  sense  with  a certain  degree 
of  force  ; while,  if  propelled  against  it  with  too  great  an  im- 
wtus,  instead  of  specific  sensation,  it  excites  only  pain.  In 
ike  manner,  unless  tho  trains  of  ideas  recalled  by  association 
possess  a certain  degree  of  vivacity,  they  present  to  the 
mind  an  indistinct  assemblage  nf  images  ; if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  too  vivid,  they  are  equally  incapable  of 
forming  the  elements  of  sound  thought. 
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In  order  that  the  brain  may  carry  on  thote  operations, 
khat  is,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  the  impressions  conveyed 
to  it  by  the  nerves  from  tKc  orf^ns  of  sense,  in  order  that 
it  may  convert  these  impressions  into  sensations,  and  in 
onler  that  it  may  duly  combine  and  revive  them,  it  roust  be 
in  a sound  state.  11)0  chief  agents  which  maintain  the 
brain  in  a sound  state  are  its  organic  nenes,  and  its  circu* 
luting  vessela.  Like  every  other  orgon,  the  brain  is  main* 
Uitu^  in  a healthy  condition  by  the  organic  process  of 
nutrition,  over  which  the  sYsUnn  of  nerves  termed  organic 
[sec  Nkrvb]  preside.  If  these  organic  nerves  become  dis- 
orderly dinease  may  take  place  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  and  this  disease  may  assume  a variety  of  forms  far 
too  great  t»)  Imj  enumerated  here,  the  slightest  of  which  may 
be  inannpatible  witli  the  production  of  sound  thought.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  flow  of  blot>d  through  its  circulating 
vessels  be  dcrangiy,  the  process  of  ihouglit  may  be  equally 
disordered.  St>>p  the  Ilow  uf  blood  to  the  brain  altogether, 
inseusibilily  will  follow  instantly ; fainting  will  supervene, 
and  this  state  will  be  quickly  succeedu<!  by  death,  unless 
the  vital  current  be  re-admitted.  Quicken  the  circulation 
beyond  a certain  point,  insensibility  equally  follows ; and. 
though  the  preternatural  velocity  of  tlie  circulation  should 
stip  short  of  inducing  insen.sibility,  it  may  yet  disturb  the 
ordinary  process  of  thought  in  an  inhnite  variety  of  modes. 

Now  tnerc  1.H  scarcely  a single  disease  which  is  not 
capable  of  disturbing,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  the  action 
of  the  organic  nerves  of  the  brain  : but  the  maladies  which 
most  commonly  and  remarkably  disturb  the  functions  of 
these  neiA'es  are  certain  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
particularly  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  mure  especially  of 
that  portion  of  it  which  forms  the  stomach ; certain  diseases 
of  the  liver,  and  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  of  the  urinar)' 
and  reproductive  organs.  In  like  manner  excitation  or  de- 
pression of  the  action  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain, 
beyond  a certain  point,  uniformly  disorders  sensation  and  all 
the  mental  operations.  Striking  illustrations  of  both  are 
afforded  by  the  effect  of  many  physical  agents,  os  well  as  <>f 
natural  diseases.  Of  the  Hret,  the  effects  of  the  inbalatiou 
of  nitrous  oxide  affords  an  example.  When  nitrous  oxide 
is  received  into  the  lungs,  the  pulse  is  increased  in  strength, 
fulness,  and  velocity.  A corresponding  change  takes  place 
in  the  mental  impressions.  Sensation  becomes  more  vivid: 
the  sensibility  to  touch  increases ; luminous  points  dazzle 
the  eye  ; the  hcoLring  is  more  acute ; recidlectiuns,  generally 
of  a pleasing  nature,  and  uncommon  intensity,  pass 
rapidly  through  the  mind.  One  individual  compares  his 
feelings,  under  the  inlluence  of  this  gas,  to  thi»$e  which  ho 
cxperieuci'S  when  witnessing  an  heroic  scene  upwn  Iho 
stage:  another  likens  them  to  the  emotions  he  felt  when, 
on  the  occasion  uf  the  commemoration  held  at  Westminster 
Abbey  in  honour  of  Handel,  he  heard  seven  hundred  in- 
struments playing  at  one  time. 

‘ After  niy  return  from  a long  journey,’  says  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  * oeing  fatigued,  I respir^  nine  quarts  of  nitrous 
oxide,  having  l>cen  thirty-three  nays  without  breathing  any. 
After  tlie  first  six  or  seven  respirations  I gradually'  began 
to  lose  the  perception  of  external  things,  and  a vivid  and 
intense  recollection  of  some  former  experiments  passed 
through  my  mind,  so  that  I called  out  ” What  an  amazing 
concatenation  of  ideas !“ ' On  another  occasion,  after  having 
been  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  breathing  box,  of  tlie  capacity 
of  nine  cubic  feet  and  a half,  in  which  he  became  habituated 
to  the  excitement  of  tlie  gas,  which  was  there  carried  on 
gradually,  and  after  having  been  iirthis  place  of  confinement 
an  hour  and  a quarter,  during  which  time  no  less  a quantity 
tlian  eighty  quarts  were  thrown  in,  this  experimentalist  says, 

' Tlie  ni-inienl  after  I came  out  of  the  box  1 began  to  respire 
twenty  quarts  of  unmingleil  nitrous  oxide.  A thrilling,  ex- 
tending from  the  chest  to  the  extremities,  was  almost  imme- 
diately produced.  I felt  a sense  of  tangible  extension, 
highly  pleasurable,  in  exery  limb ; roy  visible  impressions 
wore  dazzling,  and  apparently  magnified.  I beard  dis- 
tinctly every  sound  in  the  room,  and  was  perfectly  aware  of 
my  situation.  By  degrees,  as  the  pleasurable  sensation 
incrcasird.  I lost  all  connexion  with  external  things ; trains 
of  vii'id,  visible  images  rapidly  passed  through  my  mind, 
and  w oro  wnnecUMl  with  wonls  in  such  a manner  a.s  to  pro- 
duce sensations  perfectly  novel.  I existed  in  a world  of 
newly-connected  and  newly-mmlified  ideas.  When  I wa.s 
awakened  from  this  seroi-'lelirious  trance  by  Dr.  Kinglake, 
who  took  tlie  bag  from  roy  mouth,  indignation  and  pndo 
were  the  fire*  feelings  produced  by  the  sight  of  the  peraons 


about  me.  My  emotions  were  entbutiaatio  and  anblime; 
and  for  a moment  1 walked  round  the  room  perfectly  re- 
gardless of  what  was  said  to  me.  As  I reem'ereo  roy  former 
state  of  mind,  I felt  an  mclination  to  communicate  the  dis- 
coveries I had  made  during  the  experiment.  I endeavoured 
to  recall  the  ideas— they  were  feeble  and  indistinct.  One 
recollection  of  terrors,  however,  presented  itiiclf,  and  with 
the  most  intense  belief  and  prophetic  manner,  I exclaimed 
to  Dr.  Kinglake.  Nothing  exists  but  thoughts ; the  uni- 
verse is  composed  of  impressions,  ideas,  pleasures,  and 
pains  r* ' 

From  this  interesting  experiment,  it  appears  that  in  con- 
sequence of  an  extraordinary  impression  upon  the  bram, 
through  the  medium  of  the  nen  es  and  the  circulating  ves- 
sels, 1. sensations  were  increased  in  intensity;  2.  ideas  were 
increased  in  vividness ; 3.  in  consequence  uf  this  change  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  sensation  and  ideation,  all  connexion 
with  external  things  was  lost — a world  of  newly-connected 
and  newly-modified  ideas  arose  ; 4.  emotions  were  produced 
corresponding  in  intensity  to  the  acuteness  of  sensation  and 
the  vividness  of  ideas.  ‘ My  emotions  were  enthusiastic  and 
sublime.  I exclaimed,  “Nothing  exists  but  thoughts  ; the 
universe  is  composed  of  impressions,  ideas,  pleasures,  and 
pains ! ' ‘ 

The  inhalation  of  malaria,  the  poison  which  produces 
fever,  affords  an  equally  striking  illustration  of  the  modifi- 
cation of  sensation,  and  of  all  the  subsequent  operations  of 
the  mind,  by  a cause  affecting  the  nerves  and  blood-vesscU 
of  the  brain.  Febrile  miasma  is  a depressing,  nitrous  oxide 
a stimulating,  agent:  the  effect  of  the  former  on  the  brain 
ought  therefore  to  bo  the  reverse  of  the  latter,  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  receiving  into  the  lungs  the  febrile  miasma,  the 
pulse  becomes  oppressed  and  weak ; languor  and  lassitude 
pervade  the  limbs ; the  countenance  becomes  pale,  the  sur- 
face cold ; headache,  giddiness,  and  sometimes  voimting 
supen'ene.  wliile  the  mind  is  feeble,  dull,  dejected,  incapable 
of  the  effort  of  attention,  and  utterly  unable  to  control  or 
oven  to  connect  the  trains  of  gloomy  and  distressing  images 
which  terrify  the  imagination.  ‘ Some  circumstances  bad 
occurred,’  says  a physician  who  carefully  observed  the  phe- 
nomena which  attended  the  progressive  derangement  of  hU 
own  mind  under  the  iniiuence  of  fever,  ‘ to  render  me 
anxious  and  dispirited ; of  these  I took  an  exaggerated  and 
gloomy  view.  1 had  been  studying  during  several  months 
with  unusual  severity.  One  day  in  the  cold  weather  ul 
January,  after  having  been  occupied  many  hours  in  the 
prartical  duties  of  my  profession,  1 returned  home  fatigued. 
Great  us  was  roy  Ixidily  exhaustion,  the  depression  ot  my 
mind  was  still  more  remarkable.  My  bead  ached,  and 
unable  to  study  or  to  attend  to  any  professional  engagement, 
I lay  on  the  sofa  and  attempted  to  read,  chance  having 
thrown  in  my  way  the  American  novel  calletl  the  Water 
Witch.  I bemme  inlereste«l  in  the  story,  but  the  pain  and 
confusion  of  my  head  increasing,  1 requested  a Iriend  to 
read  to  me,  ray  own  eye  continually  w andering  from  tlie 
page.  The  progress  of  the  fever  was  rapid ; its  chief  force 
foil  u(K>n  the  organ  that  had  been  recently  over  excitcil,  tlie 
brain  ; and  delirium  came  on  early,  and  somewliat  suddenly. 
Immediately  before  I became  decidedly  delirious,  I received 
an  invitation  to  the  soirees  given  by  Uie  Duke  of  Sussex  to 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  friend  I asked  to 
return  an  answer  expressive  of  my  regret  that  1 should  be 
unable  to  attend  on  account  of  illness,  ui»ed,  as  1 roneeivcKl, 
an  expression  not  strictly  comset:  this  verbal  inaccuracy,  I 
tbougnt,  was  construed  into  wilful  fal>ehood : the  matter 
was  brought  before  this  as>cn)blage  of  leartUHl  men,  who 
unanimously  declare*!  that  it  ought  to  exclu»le  me  from  the 
society  of  honourable  men.  and  that  I should  no  more  bo 
admitted  amongst  them.  This  announcement  was  brought 
me  from  the  palace,  accompanie*!  with  niartiul  music,  but  ot 
a more  solemn  and  impressive  kind  than  1 had  ever  hcarl 
before,  in  which  was  predominant  the  sound  of  belU,  soft, 
and  as  if  of  silver  tone.  Remonstrance  was  vain  : the  de- 
cision, of  which  I 8uccee*lcd  in  obtaining  a reconsidcratiou. 
u-as  coiifinDo*!;  tliis  confirmation  was  brought  roc  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first  announcement,  acrompanied  with 
the  same  kind  of  music,  only  still  more  solemn  and  im 
pressive.  I saw  no  per-*<»n  forming  the  band  of  musicians, 
but  occasionally  I heard  very  diaiinctly  their  measured  step. 
1 now  thought  myself  an  abandoned  and  lost  being ; and  the 
apprehension  that  every  one  about  me  bated  and  sought 
occasion  to  destroy  me,  took  possession  of  my  mind.  My 
pbysioiajis,  my  nurses,  my  dearest  firiends,  were  in  league 
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with  a malif^oaot  spirit,  wliich  assumed  the  shape  of  tlie 
demon  of  the  ff’’a(er  H'itch.  By  an  object  of  my  tender 
affection,  who  was  anxiously  watcliinK  over  me,  but  in  whom 
I now  saw  only  tho  willing  agent  of  the  demon.  1 was  be- 
trayed, and  tlirough  this  treacheri*  the  malignant  spirit 
obtained  entire  possession  of  me.  No  sooner  was  I in  the 
power  of  the  demon  tlian  she  began  to  suggest  to  me  tlie 
commission  of  crimes  abhorrent  to  my  nature,  and  at  la»t 
there  fixed  upon  my  mind  the  impression  that  1 had  really 
been  guilty  of  the  crimes,  by  the  vivid  picture  of  which  ray 
imagination  hail  been  disturbed.  I puss  over  the  hurricanes 
and  storms  I encountered,  evidently  suggested  by  tlie  de- 
srhptKms  in  the  novel  I had  just  lKn;n  reading ; on  the  sud- 
den subaidenre  of  the>el  thought  1 stood  before  an  iiiiisibie 
tribunal.  I felt  a solemn  consciousness  that  an  all-seeing 
uye  was  »n  me  : while  there  was  viMhIe  to  me  only  a fKirtion 
of  the  deck  of  the  Water  Witch,  and  very  obscurely  the 
shadow  of  my  malignant  accuser.  Not  the  crimes  falsely 
laid  to  my  charge,  but  the  actual  events  of  my  hfe,  even  the 
events  of  childhood  and  youth,  long  forgotten,  were  now 
called  up  before  me  with’e.xtraordinary  vividness;  all  tho 
circumstances  of  place,  person,  dresa,  language,  and  atti- 
tude, such  as  had  actually  accompanied  them,  being  revived. 
Of  each  of  these  events  1 was  compelled  to  give  a true 
account,  an  in\isible  band  recording  every  syllable  that  fell 
from  my  lips,  and  a secret  power  obliging  me  to  utter  tlie 
w ords  which  expressed  tho  exact  truth.  During  this  ordeal 
1 saw  the  countenances  of  dear  friends,  and  of  secret  and 
open  caemii*s,  those  that  had  long  boen  dead,  as  well  as 
those  that  were  still  living  ; the  former  cheering  me  by  their 
attitudes  and  words,  the  latter  scowUng  upon  me  and 
assuming  menacing  postures,  but  uttering  no  sound.  And 
now  again  I felt  myself  under  the  power  of  the  demon,  by 
whose  uncontrollable  agency  I was  compelled  to  accuse  my- 
self of  the  rrimes  of  her  own  suggesting ; and  while  suficr- 
ing  tho  bitter  anguish  of  self-rcpmach,  and  oxpccuog  some 
fearful  punishraciU,  I again  saw  my  dearest  friends,  with 
their  innocent  and  happy  countenances,  engaged  in  occu- 
pations with  which  associations  of  a highly  pleasurable 
natunr  hod  been  formed  in  my  mind,  but  whom  1 could  nut 
make  sensible  of  my  presence,  and  with  whom  I was  doomed 
to  hold  affectionate  intercourse  no  more.  After  this  1 have 
no  remembrance  of  anything  that  passeil,  until  conscious  of 
the  reluni  of  some  obscure  and  vague  recollections.  I hud 
the  impression  that  some  calamity  hail  befullon  me ; but  1 
felt  as  if  a soft  and  refresliiiig  breeie  were  blowing  gently 
upou  me ; and  soon  I found  myself  in  a vast  ocean,  in  a 
lM.'autifully-constructed  vessel,  with  a fresh  and  invigorating 
breexe,  sailing  rapidly  along  a coast  presenting  the  most 
magnificent  and  lovely  scenery ; and  at  length  the  vessel 
entered  gallantly  a port  unknown  to  me.  but  the  strand  was 
crowded  with  human  beings  with  happy  faces,  and  stili 
happit^  voices.  1 had  returned  from  a long  voyage,  but  1 
could  not  make  out  whore  1 had  been.  1 felt  hungey  and 
fatigued:  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  1 recogniied  ibe  indi- 
viduals of  my  family,  after  having  been  violently  delirious 
upwards  of  a fortnight*  during  the  last  throe  days  uf  which 
time  I lay  in  a state  of  total  insensibility,  ray  physicians  and 
friends  expecting  every  moment  to  be  the  lost.' 

Whoever  will  consider  carefully  the  mental  phonomena 
produccil  by  the  different  and  upposito  condibona  of  the 
brain  in  these  two  instructive  cases,  the  one  produced  by 
tho  operation  of  a physical  agent,  the  other  arising  under 
the  influence  of  disease,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
tho  origin  of  spectral  illusiuDs,  either  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  are  illusions,  or  with  a temporary  or  perma- 
nent persuasion  that  they  are  real  existences,  and  whether 
arising  from  external  or  internal  causes,  or  from  both  oom- 
bined. 

Tho  case  of  Nicolai,  the  celebrated  bookseller  of  Berlin, 
affords  a curious  illustration  of  the  long  continuanoo  of  vivid 
spectral  illusions,  without  the  slightest  belief  of  the  real 
existence  of  the  apparitions.  ‘ In  a stale  of  mind  completely 
souimI,  and  after  tho  first  U‘rn>r  was  over,  with  perfect  calm- 
uess,'  sa>s  this  remarkable  man.  * I saw,  for  nearly  two 
months,  almost  constantly  and  involuntarily,  a vast  number 
of  human  and  other  forms,  and  even  heard  their  voices. 

‘ My  wife  and  another  person  camo  into  my  apartment 
in  the  morning,  in  order  to  console  me,  but  1 was  too 
much  agitated  by  a series  of  incidents,  which  had  most 
powerfully  affect^  my  moral  feeling,  to  be  capable  of  at- 
tending to  them.  On  a sudden,  1 peroeived,  at  about  the 
distance  of  ten  steps,  a fonn  like  that  of  a deoMwed  penoB. , 


1 pointed  at  it*  asking  my  wife  if  she  did  not  see  it  ? It  was 
but  natural  that  she  should  not  see  anything : my  question 
therefore,  alarmed  her  very  much,  and  siie  immediately  sent 
for  a physician.  The  phantom  continueil  about  eight 
nutes.  I grew  at  length  more  calm,  and  being  extremely 
exhausted,  fell  into  a restless  sleep,  which  lasted  about  half 
an  hour.  The  physician  ascril»ed  the  apparition  to  a violent 
mental  emotion,  and  hoped  there  would  bo  no  return ; but 
the  violent  agitation  of  toy  mind  had  in  some  way  disor- 
dered my  nerx  es,  and  produced  further  consequences  which 
deserve  a minute  description. 

‘ At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  form  which  I had  si'en  in  the 
morning,  re-appeareil.  I was  by  mjself  when  this  hapiieneil, 
and  being  rather  uneasy  at  the  incident,  went  to  iny  wife's 
apartment,  hut  there  likow  isc  1 was  persecuted  by  the  ap|>a- 
ntion,  which,  however,  at  intervals  disappeared,  and  always 
presiUited  itself  in  a stumling  posture.  About  six  o'clock 
there  ap|>carud  also  several  walking  figures,  whicli  hud  no 
connexion  with  the  first.  After  the  first  ilay.  the  fonn  of 
the  deceased  person  no  more  appeared,  but  lU  place  was 
supplied  with  many  other  phantasms,  sometimes  represent- 
ing acquaintances,  but  mostly  strangers : those  whom  I 
knew  were  com|Kised  of  living  and  dec'cased  persons,  but  the 
number  of  the  latter  was  comparatively  small.  1 observed 
the  persons  with  whom  I daily  conversed  did  not  appear  as 
phantasms,  these  representing  chictly  persons  who  lived  at 
some  distance  from  me. 

* These  phantasms  seemed  equally  clear  and  disttiict  at  all 
tiroes,  and  under  all  circumstances,  both  when  I was  by 
myself,  and  when  I was  in  company,  and  as  well  in  the  day 
as  at  night,  and  m niy  own  house  as  well  as  abroad : they 
were,  however,  less  frequent  when  I was  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  rarely  appeared  to  me  in  the  street.  When  I 
shut  my  eyes.  thcMe  phantasms  would  sometimes  vanish 
entirely,  though  there  were  instances  when  1 beheld  them 
with  roy  eyes  closed : yet,  when  they  disappeared  on  such 
occasions,  they  generally  retunuHl  when  I opened  my  eyes. 
I conversed  sometimes  with  my  physician  and  iiiy  wife  of 
the  phantasms  which  at  the  raumoiit  surrounded  mo:  they 
appeared  more  frequently  walking  than  at  rest,  nor  were 
they  constantly  present.  They  frequently  did  not  come  lor 
some  time,  but  ailways  re-appeared  for  a longer  or  a shorter 

nod,  cither  singly  or  in  company ; the  latter,  however, 

iiig  most  frequently  the  cose.  I generally  saw  human 
forms  of  both  sexes,  but  they  usually  seemed  not  t<»  take  the 
smallest  notice  of  each  other,  moving  as  in  a market-place, 
where  all  aro  eager  to  press  through  tlie  crowd ; at  times* 
however,  they  seemed  to  be  transacting  business  with  each 
other.  1 also  several  times  saw  people  on  horseback,  dogs, 
and  birds.  All  tliese  pbaiita.Mns  appeared  to  me  in  their 
natural  size,  and  as  distinct  as  if  alive,  exhibiting  different 
shades  of  carnation  in  the  uncovered  parts,  as  well  as  dU- 
ferent  colours  and  fashions  in  their  dresses,  though  the 
colours  seemed  somewhat  paler  than  in  real  nature.  None 
of  the  figures  appeared  particularly  terrible,  comical,  or  dis- 
gusting, must  of  them  oeing  of  an  indifferent  shape*  and 
some  presenting  a pleasing  aspect. 

‘ The  longer  these  phantasms  r<mlimiud  to  visit  me,  the 
more  frequently  did  they  return ; while  at  the  same  time 
they  increased  in  munher  about  four  weeks  affor  they  had 
first  appeared.  1 also  l>egan  to  hear  them  talk ; these  phan- 
tasms sometimes  conversed  among  themselves,  but  more 
frequently  addressed  their  discourse  to  rau ; their  ajieeches 
were  commonly  short,  and  never  of  an  unpleasant  turn.  At 
different  limes  there  appeared  to  me  both  dear  and  sensible 
friends  of  both  sexes,  whose  addresses  tended  to  appease  mj 
grief,  which  had  not  yet  wholly  subsidorl ; their  consolatory 
speeches  were  in  general  addressed  to  me  when  1 was  alone. 
Sometimes,  however,  I was  accosted  by  these  consoling 
friends  while  I was  engaged  in  company,  and  not  unfro- 
quentlv  while  real  persons  were  speaking  to  me. 

Of  the  natural  constitution  ot  hU  mind,  Nicolai  states, 

• My  imagination  possesses  in  general  a /actlity  in 
picturing.  1 have,  for  example,  sketched  in  my  mind  a 
number  of  plans  fw  novels  and  plays,  though  I have  com- 
mitted very  few  of  them  to  paper,  because  I was  less  solici- 
tous to  execute  than  to  invent.  I have  gt'iierHlly  arranged 
these  outlines  when  in  a cheerful  state  of  mind  1 have 
taken  a solitary  walk,  or  when  travelling  I have  sat  in  my 
carriage,  and  could  only  find  employment  in  myself  and  my 
imagination.  Constantly,  and  oven  now*  do  the  different 
persons  whom  I imagine  in  the  foundation  uf  such  a plot 
prmtni  thmtelw  to  me  in  the  most  lively  and  <^etinct  man- 
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ner,  ihfir  figure,  ihfir  featurei,  their  manner,  their  drett, 
and  their  comp/erion,  are  all  xnsihle  to  my  fancy.  As  long 
as  I meditatu  on  a (Ixod  plan,  and  aftorwanl.H  carry  it  into 
cfloct,  even  when  I am  intermpted  and  when  I must  begin 
It  again  at  different  times,  all  the  acting  ]>ersons  conttnue 
/irewn/ m /Ai?  twy  lame /orm  in  which  my  imagination  at 
first  produced  them.  1 find  myself  fri'quently  in  a state 
be^vocn  sleeping  and  waking,  in  which  a number  of  pictures 
of  every  description,  often  of  the  strangest  forms,  show  them- 
selves. change,  and  vanish.  In  the  year  1 778,4  was  attticted 
with  a bilious  fever,  which  at  times,  though  seldom,  liecamc 
■o  high  as  to  piwluce  delirium.  Ever}' day,  tew  anU  even- 
ing, the  fever  came  on,  an<l  if  I happened  to  shut  my  eyes  at 
that  time,  I could  peircive  that  the  cold  fit  of  the  fever  was 
beginning,  even  In'fore  the  sensation  of  cold  was  ohHon'ahle. 
This  I knew  by  the  distinct  appearance  of  colourwl  pictures, 
of  less  than  half  their  natural  size,  which  looked  as  in 
frames.  They  were  a set  of  landscajies,  comi>osed  of  trees, 
rocks,  and  other  objects.  If  I kept  my  eyes  shut,  ei'ery  mi- 
nute some  alteration  t4wk  place  in  the  representation.  Some 
figures  vanished  and  others  apjK‘urod.  But  if  I opened  mv 
eyes,  all  was  gone  ; if  1 shut  them  again,  1 had  a different 
Inntlsca]M?.  In  the  cold  fit  of  the  fever,  I sometimes  opened 
an  ! 'hut  my  eyes  ever)'  second,  for  the  purpose  of  observa- 
tion, and  ever}'  time  a different  picture  appeared,  replete 
with  various  objects,  which  had  not  the  least  resemblance 
to  thu-'U  that  appeared  before,  llicse  pictures  presented 
themselves  without  interruption  as  long  as  the  cold  fit  of 
the  fever  lasted.  They  became  fainter  as  soon  os  I began 
to  grow  warm  : and  when  I wa.s  perfectly  so,  all  were  gone. 
When  the  cold  fit  of  the  fever  was  entirely  past,  no  more 
pictures  appeared ; but  if  on  the  next  day  1 could  again 
see  pictures  when  my  eyes  were  shut,  it  was  a certain  sign 
that  the  cold  fit  was  coming  on.‘ 

This  is  a remarkable  instance  of  spectral  illusion  mani- 
festly arising  from  a ]ih\  sical  cause,  in  a person  of  a philoso- 
phical turn  of  mind,  able  to  refer  the  illusions  to  their  real 
source,  and  therefore  to  maintain  his  consciousness  of  thoir 
tnic  nature.  It  was  otherwise  with  John  Beaumont,  the  author 
of  a Treatise  on  Spirits  and  Ap|>aritions,  who  was  a man  of 
hypochondriacal  disposition,  and  who,  while  labouring  under 
this  bodily  disease,  saw  hundridsof  imaginary  men  and  wo- 
men about  him,  and  in  whose  real  existence  he  came  to  be  a 
firm  believer.  Among  the  spirits  that  visited  him,  there 
were  two  who  became  his  constant  attendants,  and  who 
called  each  other  by  their  names : several  spirits  would  often 
call  at  his  chamber,  and  ask  whether  such  spirits  lived  there, 
calling  them  by  their  names,  and  they  would  answer,  they 
did.  One  spirit,  which  came  for  several  nights  together, 
and  rung  a little  l>ell  in  his  car,  told  him  that  his  name  was 
Ariel.  The  two  spirits  that  constantly  attended  him  wore 
ladles  of  a brown  complexion,  about  three  feet  in  stature; 
thev  had  both  black  loose  net-work  gowns,  tied  with  a black 
sash  about  the  middle;  and  within  the  net-work  appeared 
a gown  of  a golden  colour,  with  somewhat  of  a light  striking 
through  it  * These  women  told  me  they  would  kill  me  if 
I told  any  person  in  the  house  of  their  being  there,  which 
put  me  in  some  consternation,  and  I made  a servant  sit  up 
with  roe  four  nights  in  my  chamber,  licforc  a fire,  it  being 
in  the  Christmas  holidays;  telling  no  person  of  their  being 
there.  One  of  these  spirits,  in  woman's  dress,  lay  down 
upon  the  bed  by  me  every  night ; and  told  me,  if  I slept, 
the  spirits  would  kill  me,  which  kept  me  waking  for  three 
nights.  In  the  mean  time,  a near  relation  of  mine  went 
(though  unknown  to  me)  to  a physician,  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. desiring  him  to  prescribe  mo  somewhat  for  sleeping, 
which  he  did,  and  a sleeping  potion  was  brought  roe,  but  I 
set  it  by,  being  ver}*  desirous  and  inclined  to  sleep  without 
it.  The  fourtn  night,  I could  hardly  forbear  sleeping,  but 
the  spirit,  lying  on  the  lied  by  me,  told  me  again,  1 should 
be  killed  if  I slept  i whereupon  1 rose,  and  sat  by  tho  fire- 
side, and  in  awhile  returned  to  my  lH*d ; and  so  I did  a 
thinl  time,  but  was  still  thrcutoncil  as  lieforc ; whereupon,  I 
grew  impatient,  and  asked  the  spirits,  what  they  would 
have  ?— told  them  I had  done  tho  nart  of  a Chrislian.  in 
humbling  mysedf  to  God.  and  feareii  them  not;  and  rose 
from  my  bed,  took  a cane,  and  knocked  at  the  coiling  of  my 
chamber;  a near  relation  of  mine,  lying  then  over  me,  who 
presw-nlly  rose  and  came  down  to  me,  about  two  o'clock  in 
tho  morning;  to  whom  I said,  you  have  seen  me  disturlicd 
these  four  days  past,  and  that  I have  not  slept — the  occa- 
sion of  it  was,  that  five  spirits,  which  are  now  in  tho  room 
with  me,  have  threatened  to  kill  cw  if  I told  any  person  of 


their  being  here,  or  if  I slept ; but  I am  not  able  to  fbrboar 
sleeping  longer,  and  arquaint  you  with  it,  and  now  stand 
in  defiance  of  them  : and  thus  I exerted  myself  about  them ; 
and,  notwithstanding  their  continued  threats.  I slept  very 
well  the  next  night,  and  continued  so  to  do,  tboui^  they 
continued  with  me  above  throe  months,  day  and  night* 

We  have  seen  that  some  minds  have  a strong  natural 
tendency  to  form  vivid  pictorial  images  of  every  thing  that 
interests  them;  in  others,  there  is  a like  tendenev  to  the 
intense  renovation  of  past  impressions.  * I remember,*  says 
Dr.  Ferriar,  * that,  aliout  the  age  of  fourteen,  if  ever  1 
been  viewing  any  interesting  object  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  such  as  a romantic  ruin,  a fine  seat,  or  a review  of  a 
body  of  troops,  as  soon  as  evening  came  on,  if  1 bad  occasion 
to  go  into  a dark  room,  the  whole  scene  was  brought  before 
ray  eyes  with  a brilliancy  equal  to  what  it  had  possessed  in 
daylight,  ond  remained  visible  for  several  minutes.  I have 
no  doubt  that  dismal  and  frightful  images  have  been  often 
presented  to  the  mind  in  the  same  manner  after  scenes  of 
ilotncstic  atfliction  or  public  horror.'  Certain  states  of  the 
body,  and  certain  00*0011008  of  the  mind,  powerfully  predis- 
pose to  tho  intense  renovation  of  past  impressions,  however 
those  impressions  have  licen  induced,  and  whatever  their 
nature,  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the  renovation  being 
ufton  some  external  object  acting  upon  tho  senses  or  upon 
the  imagination  under  circumstances  favourable  to  the  illu- 
sion. A large  class  of  spectral  illusions  are  referable  tu  this 
head,  of  wliich  the  following  may  be  taken  a.s  an  example. 
A gentleman  was  benighted,  while  travelling  alone  in  a 
remote  part  uf  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  was  compiled 
^ to  ask  slieltcr  for  the  evening  at  a small  lonely  hut.  V^en 
he  was  to  be  c«>nducted  to  his  bed-room,  the  landlady  ob- 
served. with  mysterious  reluctance,  that  he  would  find  the 
window  very  ins.ecure.  On  examination,  part  of  the  wall 
appeared  to  have  been  broken  down  to  enlarge  the  opening. 
After  some  inquiry,  he  was  told  that  a pedlar,  who  had 
lodged  in  the  room  a short  time  liefore,  hail  committed 
suicide,  and  was  found  hanging  behind  the  door  in  the 
morning,  Acconling  to  the  superstition  of  tho  countrv-,  d 
was  deemed  improper  to  remove  the  body  through  the  door 
of  the  house ; and  to  convey  it  through  the  window  was 
impossible,  without  removing  part  of  the  wall.  Some  hints 
were  dropped  that  the  room  had  been  subsequently  hauntol 
by  tho  pMr  man's  spirit.  My  friend  laid  his  arms,  properly 
prepared  against  intrusion  of  any  kind,  by  the  bod-side  and 
retired  to  rest,  not  without  some  degree  of  apprehension. 
Ho  wa.s  visited  in  a dream  by  a frightful  apparition,  and, 
awaking  in  agony-,  found  himself  Htting  up  in  bed,  with  t 
pistol  grasped  in  (lis  right  hand.  On  casting  a fearfiil  glance 
round  the  room,  ho  discovered  by  the  moonlight  a corpse 
dressed  in  a shroud,  reared  erect  against  the  wall  close  by 
the  window.  With  much  ditliculty  be  summoned  up  rew^ 
lution  to  approach  the  dismal  object,  the  features  of  which, 
and  the  minutest  ports  of  its  funeral  apparel,  be  perceived 
distinctly.  He  passed  one  hand  over  it,  felt  notliing,  and 
staggered  liack  to  bed.  After  a lung  intcnal,  and  much 
reasoning  with  himself,  ho  renewed  his  investigation,  and 
at  length  discovered  that  the  object  of  his  terror  was  pro- 
duced by  the  moonbeams,  forming  a long,  bright  image, 
through  tho  broken  window,  on  which  his  fancy,  impressed 
by  his  dream,  hod  pictured,  with  mischievous  accuracy,  the 
lineaments  of  a body  prepared  for  interment.  Powerful 
a.ssociations  of  terror,  in  this  instance,  had  excited  the  re- 
collected images  with  uncommon  force  and  effect. 

The  peculiarity  of  constitution  expressed  by  the  term  pre- 
disposition. whether  corporeal  or  mental,  is  not  only  deeply 
implicated  in  the  production  of  a general  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  these  phantoms,  but  it  often  determines  even 
the  specific  character  which  each  assumes.  Sinew  the  pre- 
disposition v'aries  in  each  individual,  the  same  morted  cause 
may  conjure  up  images  the  most  diversified.  The  inhala 
tion  of  nitrous  oxide  commonly  excites  virid  images  of  a 
pleasing  nature,  accompanied  with  grateful  sensations 
hut  in  some  cases  it  presents  to  the  imagination  frigbthn 
pictures,  and  produces  on  the  system  painful  effects ; and. 
for  the  same  reason,  the  morbid  cause,  whatever  it  be,  which 
gives  rise  to  spectral  illusiuns,  may  in  one  excite  soothing 
and  delightful  visions,  and  in  another  hideous  and  appal- 
ling spectres.  The  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Lee  * saw,  al<out 
two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  apparition  of  a little 
woman  Iwtwecn  her  curtain  and  her  pillow,  who  told  her 
she  was  her  (deceased)  mother ; that  she  was  happy,  and 
by  twelve  of  the  clock  that  day  she  should  be  with  ber. 
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Whereupon  »bo  knocked  up  her  maul,  called  for  her  clothes,  I 
and  when  she  was  dressetl  she  went  into  her  closet,  and 
carne  not  out  again  till  nino,  and  then  brought  with  her  a 1 
letter,  scaled,  to  her  father ; brought  it  to  her  aunt,  the  ! 
Iw4xdy  Everard,  tohl  her  what  had  happened,  and  desired 
that  as  soon  as  she  w&s  dead  it  might  sent  to  him.  She 
tluHtre<l  that  the  chaplain  might  be  called  to  read  prayers  ; 
and  when  prayers  were  ended,  she  took  her  guitar  and 
p8alm*book,  and  sat  down  upon  a cha.r  without  arms,  and 
played  and  sang  to  melodiously  and  admirably,  that  her 
music-master,  who  was  then  there,  admired  at  it.  And  near 
tho  stroke  of  twelve,  she  rose  and  sat  herself  down  in  a 
frreat  chair  with  arms,  and  fetching  a strong  breathing  or 
two,  immediately  expire<l.‘  In  this  case,  a spectral  illusion 
occurring  in  a tender  and  susceptible  frame,  produced  such 
a powerful  impression  upon  the  imagination,  as  absolutely 
to  destroy  life.  The  contrast  to  this  is  tho  case  of  the  sturdy 
assessor  to  tho  Westminster  Assembly,  who  received  a visit 
from  the  arch-llond  himself,  and  whom  he  treated  sith  a 
cool  contempt,  which  must  have  astonished  his  Satanic 
majesty.  * The  devil,  in  a light  night,  stood  by  bis  bedside. 
Tho  assessor  looked  awhile,  whether  he  would  say  or  do 
any  tiling;  and  then  said,  “ If  thou  hast  nothing  to  do,  1 
have  and  so  turnud  himself  to  sleep.' 

Tliere  are  many  cases  on  rocunl  which  directly  prove  that 
thero  is  often  the  closest  possible  connexion  between  the 
very  shape  which  these  phantasms  assume  and  the  images 
whicki  have  previously  occupicrl  the  mind.  A writer  in  the 
flftceiuh  volume  of  Nicholson's  Philosophical  Journal,  wlio 
was  haunted  with  tho  apparition  of  frightful  spectres,  and 
w ho  was  at  length  struck  with  some  connexion  between 
these  images  and  his  previous  thoughU,  states,  that  bo 
tried  the  experiment,  whether,  by  flxing  his  meditation  upon 
other  objects,  he  could  not  make  these  assume  tho  place  of 
the  phantasms  which  persecuted  him  ; that  with  this  view, 
while  tlic  faces  were  flashing  before  him,  he  rellectod  upon 
landscapes  and  scenes  of  architectural  grandeur ; that  ac* 
rordingly,  aAer  a considerable  inter  al  of  time,  a rural  scone 
of  hills,  valleys,  and  fields  appeared  before  him.  which  was 
succeeded  by  another  and  another,  in  ceaseless  succession ; 
that  the  manner  and  times  of  their  respective  appearonoo, 
duration,  and  vanishing,  did  not  sensibly  differ  from  those 
3f  the  faces  ; that  the  scenes  were  calm  and  still,  without 
any  strong  lights  or  glare ; that,  after  a time,  these  figures 
changed  entirely,  and  consisted  of  books,  parchments,  or 
papers,  containing  printed  matter.  The  writer  odds.  * 1 was 
ui>w  so  well  aware  of  the  connexion  of  thought  with  these 
3D{>earances,  that,  by  fixing  my  mind  on  the  consideration 
ot  manuscript  instead  of  prmted  type,  the  papers  appeared, 
alter  a time,  only  with  manuscript  wriimg,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  same  process,  instead  of  being  erect,  they  were  all 
inverted  or  appeared  upside  down.  The  intelligent  and  phi- 
losophical Nicolai  saw  nothing  but  men  and  women,  in  their 
natural  form  and  aspect,  burses,  dogs,  and  birds:  the  illu- 
sions of  superstitious  minds  consist  of  angels  or  devils, 
which  assume  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes.  Reniigius, 
who  was  a commissioner  for  the  trial  of  witches  in  Lorrain, 
and  who  boasU  that,  in  tho  course  of  fifteen  years,  be  bad 
•condemned  nine  hundred  criminals  to  the  stake,  paid  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  form,  features,  and  dress  of  demons ; 
yet  Ills  statements  clearly  show  that  they  did  not  vary  from 
the  gross  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
that  recollect^  images  only  were  pre^nt  to  the  persons 
labouring  under  the  delusions  for  which  they  suffered 
death.  They  are  said  to  be  black  face<l.  with  sunk  but 
fiery  eyes ; their  mouths  wide,  and  smelling  of  sulphur ; 
ibeir  hands  hairy,  with  claws ; their  feet  horny  and  cloven. 

' A devil  would  appear  like  an  angel,  seated  in  a fiery  cha- 
riot : or  riding  on  an  infernal  dragon,  and  carrying  in  his 
riglit  band  a viper ; or  assuming  a lion's  bead,  a goose's 
feet,  and  a horse's  tail ; or  putting  on  a raven's  head,  and 
mounted  on  a strong  wolf;  with  innumerable  other  fan- 
tastic shapes  of  a similar  description.  These  mysterious 
and  frightful  images  were  not  only  made  familiar  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  people,  but  even  to  their  very  senses. 
They  could  go  neither  into  their  dwellings  nur  tlieir  temples 
without  seeing  them  ; they  were  sculptured  on  tho  walls  of 
tho  church,  they  were  carvcfl  on  the  wainscots  of  the  do- 
mestic bail,  and  tho  air  and  the  earth  wt^re  {X!opIu<l  with 
them  ; there  wus  not  a bill  nor  a valley,  not  a wood  nor  u 
grove,  not  a fountain  nor  a stream,  in  which  they  were  not 
and  heard,  and  communed  with.  No  place  was  void,' 
says  Burton,  * but  all  full  of  spirits,  devils,  or  other  inhabit- 
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I ants ; not  so  much  as  a hair  breadth  was  empty  in  hea- 
ven. earth,  or  water  above  or  under  the  earth.'  * Out 
1 mothers'  maids,'  observ  es  Reginald  Scot,  * have  so  terrified 
! iis  with  an  ugly  devil,  having  horns  on  his  head,  fler  in  his 
mouth,  and  a tail  in  bis  breach,  cies  like  a bacon,  fangs 
like  a dog,  claws  like  a bcarc,  a skin  like  a niger,  and  a 
voice  roanng  like  a lion,  that  we  start  and  are  afraid  when 
we  bear  any  one  cry  bough  t' 

What  wonder  that  these  hideous  phantoms  should  make 
an  indelible  impression  on  weak  and  ignorant  minds,  and 
exert  an  influence  even  over  strong  and  cultivated  under- 
standings, which  their  better  reas4m  could  not  at  all  times 
resist  ( What  wonder  when,  from  corporeal  disease,  sensa- 
tions and  ideas  were  rendered  prctcmaturally  intense,  or 
the  vivacity  of  ideas  was  so  increased  as  to  overpower  actual 
impressions,  that  these  spectres  should  be  seen  in  solitude, 
and  heard  in  the  storm  ; should  dance  before  tho  eye,  and 
whisper  in  the  ear;  should  assume  a menacing  aspect  in 
the  dreams  of  the  guilty,  and  come  with  the  cherub's  smile 
in  tho  visions  of  the  innocent : should  bo  to  the  maniac  all 
that  existed,  and  to  the  feverish  and  dying  what  most  they 
hoped  or  (eared ! 

In  r^ard  to  ghosts,  it  is  observable  that  they  were  re- 
markably abundant  in  this  country  during  the  interregnum 
afrer  tho  civil  war  in  1649.  * The  melancholic  tendency  of 
the  rigid  puritans  of  that  period;  their  occupancy  of  old 
family  scats,  f<Hrmerly  the  residence  of  hospitality  and  gix>d 
cheer,  which  in  iheir  bunds  became  desolate  and  gloomy ; 
and  the  dismal  stories  propagated  by  the  discarded  retainers 
to  the  antient  cstablUliments,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  con- 
tributed altogether  to  produce  a national  horror  unknown  in 
other  periods  of  our  history  .'  It  is  well  known  that  ghosts 
commonly  appear  in  the  same  dress  they  wore  when  living; 
sometimes,  ind(>ed.  they  are  clothed  all  in  white,  but  these 
are  chiefly  the  ‘ churchyard  ghosts,  who  have  no  particular 
business,  but  seem  to  appear  jxw  bono  publico,  or  to  scare 
drunken  rustics  from  tumbling  over  their  graves.  Dragging 
chains  is  nut  the  fashion  of  English  ghosts,  chains  and  block 
vestments  being  chiefly  tho  accoutrements  of  foreign  spectres, 
seen  in  arbitrary  governments, — dead  or  alive  English  spirits 
are  free.'  Ghosts  are  commonly  pale,  and  oflen  assume  a 
misty  or  cloudy  appearance,  the  spectral  idea  of  colour  not 
quite  equalling  in  intensity  the  vividness  of  an  immediate 
sensation.  The  phantoms  seen  by  Nicolai  were  always  of 
a paler  colour  than  real  beings ; and  when  they  began  to 
diminish  and  disappear,  their  colour  became  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  at  last  they  appeared  entirely  white. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  apparitions  without 
observing,  that  the  manner  in  which  these  phantoms  have 
vanished  before  tho  light  of  knowledge  affords  a striking 
illustration  of  the  blessings  which  descend  even  to  the 
lowest  of  the  people  from  the  diffusion  of  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy.  The  powerful  and  capricious  spirits 
which  filled  * the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  waters  above 
and  under  the  earth,'  added,  in  no  inconsiderable  measure, 
to  the  sum  of  human  suffering.  They  were,  in  general, 
hideous  in  form,  and  malignant  in  intention ; the  number 
of  the  good  small,  that  of  the  evil  countless;  and  though  of 
* soft  and  uncompounded  essence,'  tlioy  might  have  come 
in  w hat  shape  they  chose.  * dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or 
obscure,'  yet  they  did  assume  ‘ forms  forbidden.'  such  as 
' retire  to  chaos,  and  with  night  commix ; ' and  their  visita- 
tions wore  much  more  often  accompanied  with  * blasts  from 
hell ' than  * airs  from  heaven.'  They  produced  powerful 
emotion,  for  the  most  part  painful  and  of  pernicious  tendency. 
I'bey  afforded  materials  for  the  fiction  of  the  poet,  and  the 
pencil  of  the  painter;  but  tho  imagery  of  the  one,  and  the 
figures  of  the  other,  were  distinguished  for  incongruity  snd 
defi^mity,  not  for  beauty  and  grace.  Haunting  the  couch 
of  sickness,  in  minds  debilitated  by  disease,  they  often  chased 
reason  from  its  throne,  and  sometimes  deprived  the  sufferer 
of  life.  The  ignorant  they  terrified  with  false  fears,  and 
they  afforded  no  compensation  in  the  uniformity  and  efficacy 
with  which  they  visited  the  guilty  with  remorse.  As  agents 
in  tho  administration  of  reward  and  punishment  they  were 
must  unjust.  If  they  brought  down  vengeance  on  tho 
criminal,  it  was  not  for  the  cummis>ion  of  crime,  but  the 
neglect  of  punctilios : and  if,  os  guardian  angels,  they  hovered 
about  tho  pillow  of  the  clymg,  they  were  not  messengers  of 
evil  to  the  wicked,  and  ministers  of  grace  to  the  good  ; hut 
this  * blessed  troop,  with  faces  bright  like  the  sun.  bearing 
garlands,  and  promising  eternal  happiness,'  was  as  dUposed 
to  wall  to  heaven  the  soul  of  tho  sinner  as  of  the  saint  Hr 
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preorcupyintr  the  mind,  they  took  off  the  Attention  from  the  statntei  hare  given  authority  to  hear,  upon  appeal,  the  com* 
Db-^*rvutton  uf  nature,  ami  deprived  it  both  of  the  power  and  plainlH  of  pertion’i  alletiing  tkcntbelves  to  be  aggrieved  by 
of  the  dUposition  to  dUco^cr  the  true  solution  of  thi>ke  phy*  the  onlers  or  ocu  of  indi\idual  magiatratca. 
a^cal.  mental,  and  moral  phenomena  which  could  not  wholly  APPEAL  (appelUr,  to  accuse),  in  the  old  criminal  law 
escape  notice,  and  in  this  lies  the  real  malignity  of  tholr  in-  of  England,  was  a vindictive  action  at  the  suit  of  the  party 
lluenco.  They  incapacitated  the  mind  for  the  perception  of  injured  by  »ume  heinoua  offence,  in  which  the  appellant, 
truth.  dis)>oaed  it  for  the  reception  of  the  grossoet  delusions  instead  of  merely  i^fking  pecunior}'  compcn>ation  a»  in 
of  cnnluliiy,  and  prepared  it  for  the  ailmiaskm  of  the  most  civil  actions,  demanded  the  punishment  uf  ilio  onininal. 
fallacious  account  of  tl>e  sources  uf  calamity  and  suffering.  It  differed  from  an  indictment  in  some  rostcnol  ptonta. 
In  the  hands  of  llie  priest  and  the  tyrant,  they  were  potent  Being  a proceeding  iD>tituled  by  a private  peixm  in 
to  delude  and  enslave;  and  they  did  (heir  work  faithfully,  reaped  uf  a wrung  dune  to  himself,  (he  prerogative  of  the 
The  human  mind  will  anticipate  the  future,  and  must  reflect  crown  was  not  permitted  to  Bus|iend  the  pru&e<  uiioti  or  to 
upon  the  past.  In  the  fnrrocr.  there  will  always  be  sufficient  defeat  it  by  a par<lun.  1*  seems  to  have  been  in  reference 
to  fear,  and  in  (he  latter,  enough  to  regret,  without  the  to  this  peculiarity  that  th'.  appeal  is  said  to  have  been  called 
stimulus  of  fictitious  (error,  or  the  imputation  of  imaginary  by  the  celebrate<l  Chief  Justice  Hull  ‘ a noble  birthright  of 
guilt.  As  long  as  the  human  frame  can  suffer,  and  is  sul>  the  subject,'  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  only  hickIu  by  which 
jeri  to  death,  (be  mind  will  require  whatever  light  philosophy  the  subject  could  insist  upon  the  rigorous  execution  of  cri* 
can  pour  upon  it.  to  preserv  e it  from  ernir,  and  whatever  minal  justice  without  the  risk  of  royal  intei  position  on  behalf 
consolation  religion  ran  afford,  to  save  it.  at  least,  from  of  the  offending  party.  Even  a previous  ac<(ui(ul  on  an  lo* 
misery,  if  not  from  despair.  In  philosophy,  there  is  light,  dictment  for  the  same  identical  offence  was  no  bar  to  the 
and  in  religion,  consolation ; and  he  is  a friend  to  roan  who  prosecution  by  the  apt^ellant : nor  was  a previous  conviction 
labours  to  secure  to  him  these  inestimable  blessings,  free  a bar,  v\  here  the  exei'ultuii  of  the  sentence  had  been  inter* 
from  the  admixture  of  ignorance  and  the  alloy  of  supersti-  cepted  by  a pardon.  It  was  in  the  p«<wer  of  the  appellant 
tion.  Bee  article  Apparitions,  Wertmiruter  Review,  No.  alone  to  relinquish  the  prosecution,  either  by  releasing  bu 
II.,  of  which  large  use  has  here  been  made  by  tbe  author  right  of  appeal,  or  by  accepting  a compruroise. 

of  that  article  with  the  permission  of  tlie  proprietors.  See  Another  remarkable  feature  of  up|»eal  was  the  mode  of 

also  An  hstay  totrards  a Theory  r\f  ApfuiriUmt,  by  John  trial,  which  in  coses  of  (reason  or  capital  lelony  waa  either 
Fcrriar.  M.l).,  1813:  and  Sketrhee  oj  fA-  Phitof’phy  <}f  by  jury  or  by  ul  the  election  of  the  detendant. 

ApjHintimu,  or  an  Attempt  to  traee  euch  lUusion*  to  their  Where  the  latter  toim  of  tnal  was  adopted,  the  following 
Phyriral  Cause*,  by  Samuel  Hibbert.  M.D..  was  the  order  uf  pru<-ee(ling  Tbe  appellant  funnally  charged 

APPEAL.  The  removal  uf  a cause  from  an  inferior  court  the  ujiprllee  with  tbe  uffenre  : the  latter  iU«linclly  denied 
or  judge  to  a superior  one,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  Ins  guilt,  threw  down  his  glove,  and  declared  hunorlf  ready 
validity  of  the  judgment  given  by  such  inferior  court  or  | to  pn>ve  his  innocence  by  a personal  coiubaL  The  chal* 
judge,  is  callerl  an  appeal.  I lenge  was  accepted  by  the  spio'llant.  unless  he  had  some 

An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a court  of  common  law  I matter  to  allege,  in  w hat  wa!>  termed  a counlerpiea,  showing 

is  usually  prosecuted  by  suing  out  a writ  oj  eiror,  by  that  (he  deft  ndunt  was  nut  entitleil  to  the  pnvilegc  of  battle, 
means  of  which  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  undergoes  and  Uiih  parties  were  then  put  lo  their  uatlis.  in  which  the 
discussion,  and  is  cither  affirmed  or  revertvetl  in  tlic  court  of  gi.i!  of  tue  accuswi  vva»  solemnly  asserterl  on  one  side  and 
error.  The  proceedings  in  such  cases  will  be  found  under  denied  on  tl.e  other.  A day  was  then  oppoiuted  hy  the 
tbe  title  Error.  j court  for  the  curobat  the  defemittnt  wa.<t  ukon  into  eustdy, 

The  term  appeal,  used  in  the  above  sense,  is  by  the  law  and  tlie  accuser  was  made  to  give  security  to  appear  at  the 
of  England  applied  in  strictness  chiefly  to  certain  proceed-  time  and  place  prefixed.  On  tbe  day  of  battle,  the  parties 
ings  in  Parliament,  in  the  Privy  Council,  in  the  Courts  of  met  in  the  presence  of  the  judges,  armed  with  certain  pre- 
Equity.  in  the  Admiralty  and  Ecclesiastical  courts,  and  in  scribeil  vyeap<ns.  and  each  t»ok  a p eliminory'  nalli.of  which 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sein>ions.  , tbe  efTect  was  that  he  had  resorted  to  no  unfair  means  fur 

1'hus,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  do-  securing  the  a»Mstance  of  the  devil  in  the  approaching  con- 
cree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  thin  country,  and  in  test.  If  the  defendant  was  vanquinhed.  sentence  was  )>assed 
Ireland : from  the  Equity  side  of  the  Court  of  Exc.hcauer;  I upon  him,  and  he  w as  furthwiih  hanged.  But  if  he  was 
and  from  the  decinion  of  the  supreme  courts  in  SmtUmV  ; VHrt'rioiis.  or  w an  able  to  pornint  in  tlie  combat  till  starlight. 
An  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in  council  frum  the  decrees  or  if  the  appellant  voluiilanly  yielded,  and  cried  craven, 
and  decisions  of  the  colonial  courts,  and  indeed  from  all  then  the  defendant  was  acquitted  of  the  charge,  and  the 
jiullcatures  within  the  dominions  of  the  crown,  except  Great  appellant  was  not  only  compel'ed  to  pay  damages  to  the 
britain  and  Ireland  accused,  hut  was  further  subjected  to  very  heavy  civil  penal 

To  the  same  junsdiction  are  referred  (in  the  last  resort)  tiea  and  disabilities, 
all  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  causes,  and  all  matters  of  j Some  of  the  details  of  this  singular  mode  of  trial,  as  re- 
lunacy and  idiotcy.  ported  by  contemprary  writers  are  sufficiently  ludicnois 

A decision  of  the  Master  of  tbe  Rolls  or  the  Vice-Chan-  ■ Thus  wo  are  told  that  the  combatants  were  ollowed  to  be 
cellor  may  be  revised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  upon  a pro-  [ attended  within  the  Ii>ts  by  maosel.  and  a turxeoft  with  hu 
ceeiling  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal.  . o/nfmentt.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Lord  Rea,  on  a stmi- 

An  appeal  lies  directly  from  the  Vice-Admiralty  courts  of  lar  occasion,  was  indulged  with  a seat  and  wme  for  refiesb- 
the  eolomes.  and  from  other  inferior  admiralty  courts,  as  ment,  and  was  further  permitte<l  to  avail  him'«ir  uf  such 
well  as  fhim  the  High  Omrt  of  Admiralty,  to  the  king  in  i valuable  auxiliaries  as  naits.  hummers,  jUn,  snssfirs, 
council.  This  latter  appellate  jurisdiction  has  been  recently  j need/e  and  thread.  (Bee  Rushworth  s cited  in 

reguloted  by  statutes  2 and  3 Will.  IV.  c.  92,  and  3 and  4 ! Barrington's  Ohservations,  p.  328.)  We  also  learn  from  the 
Will.  IV.  c.  41,  bv  which  the  Court  of  Delegates,  Comrais-  Ch}te  RotU  recently  published,  that  parties  under  ixmftne- 
sinn  of  Review,  and  Commission  of  Appeal  in  Prize  Causes,  ment  preparatory  to  the  trial  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  cus- 
have  b<-cn  abolished.  tody  for  the  purjiose  ofpractising  or  taking  lessons  in  fencing. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  a series  of  appeals  is  pro-  \ (See  Mr.  Hardy's  Introduction,  p.  16^.)  The  whimsical 
videil  from  the  Archdeacon's  Court  to  that  of  the  bishop,  > combat  between  Homer  and  Peter,  in  the  second  pan  of 
and  from  the  bishop  to  the  archbishop.  From  the  arch-  Henry  K/..  has  made  the  pniceedings  on  an  appeal  taaiiliar 
bishop  the  oppealof  right  lay  to  the  king  in  council  before  to  tbe  readers  of  Shakspeare ; and  the  scene  of  a judicial 
the  Ref>rmation:  yet  appeals  to  the  Pope  were  in  fact  of  duel  upon  a criminal  accusation  has  been  still  more  recently 
common  occurrence  until  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  by  presented  to  us  in  the  beautiful  fictions  of  Nir  Waller  SrolL 
whom  an  appeal  was  directed  to  be  made  to  certain  delegates  It  appears  probable  that  the  trial  hv  bottle  was  intruduoni 
named  by  himself.  After  that  period,  a Court  of  Delegates,  into  our  jurisprudence  fVotn  Normandy.  The  Grand  Cous’u- 
appomteil  for  each  cause.  wa.s  the  ordinary  appellate  tribu-  mier  of  that  i-ountry,  and  the  Assizes  of  Jerusalem,  lumi^h 
nai,  until  the  abolition  of  their  jurisdiction  by  the  late  act  evidence  of  iU  early  existence. 

alluded  to  above,  by  which  it  is  further  provided,  that  no  The  courts  of  criminal  juris<1ictlon  in  which  it  was  admit- 
Commission  of  Review  shall  I sreafter  issue,  but  that  the  ted  were  the  King's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Chivalry,  arnl  (id 
derision  ofthe  king  in  council  lisll  be  final  and  conclusive,  the  earlier  peri<xls  of  our  .cgol  history)  the  High  Court  ol 
Such  arc  tlie  prinripal  h«  ds  of  appeal,  to  which  we  i’arhament 
may  add  the  aupellate  jurisdi  tion  of  the  justices  of  the  In  some  cases  the  appellant  was  able  to  deprive  tbe 
peoce  aascmbled  at  the  Qiiartt  r Sasiions.  to  whom  various  acniaed  of  his  choice  of  tnal,  and  to  submit  the  enquiry  to  a 
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j ury  :>■  Thus,  if  the  appelltnt  a female ; or  under  a;^ ; 
or  a1u)vo  the  a^  of  eixty  : or  in  holy  order* ; or  wa»  a **eer 
of  tliu  realm:  or  was  expreaily  phviteKcd  from  the  trial  by 
battle  by  nome  charier  of  the  kinir : or  laboured  uQ4ler  tome 
material  per* >nal  defect,  as  ]«)e8  of  sight  or  limb;  in  all 
such  case*  he  or  she  was  allowed  to  state  in  a counterplea 
the  ground  of  exemption,  and  to  refer  the  charge  to  the 
ordinary  tribunal.  The  party  accused  was  also  disqualified 
from  insisting  on  hi*  tc^rr  of  battle,  where  he  had  been 
detected  in  the  very  act  of  committing  the  offence,  or  under 
circumstance*  which  precluded  all  question  of  his  guilt. 
Indeed  (if  early  authoriiies  are  to  be  trusted)  it  is  far  from 
clear  that  a criminal,  ap)>rehcnded  in flagratiti  delido,  did 
not  undergo  the  pensUie*  of  the  law  forthwith,  without  the 
tormality  of  any  trial  at  all.  (See  Pulgrave's  Englith 
OomnwhuyaUh,  vol.  i.  p.  210.)  The  law  on  this  latter 
point  formed  the  subject  of  an  interesting  discussion  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  year  )81’<,  in  the  case  of 
Ashford  t\  Th«*rnton.  Upon  that  occasion  the  defendant 
had  been  acquitted  upon  a prior  indictment  for  the  munler 
of  a female,  whom  he  was  supposed  to  have  previously  vio- 
lated. The  acquittal  of  the  accused  upon  evidence  which 
appeared  to  many  sufficient  to  establish  his  guilt  uccasione<I 
ffreat  diftsatisfaction.  and  the  brother  and  next  heir  of  the 
deceased  was  oi'cordingly  advUed  to  bring  the  matter  again 
under  tlie  consideration  of  a jury  by  the  di»u*ed  processor 
an  appeal.  Tho  defendant  waged  his  battle  in  the  manner 
aliove  de»cnbc'l,  and  the  appellant  replied  circumstances  of 
such  strong  and  pregnant  suspicion  as  (it  was  contended) 
precluded  the  defendant  from  os.-«oning  his  innocence  bv 
baitle.  1 1 was,  however,  decided  by  the  court  that  an  appeal, 
being  in  its  origin  and  nature  a hostile  challenge,  gave  to 
the  appellee  a right  to  insist  upon  fighting,  and  that  the 
appellant  could  nut  deprive  him  of  that  right  by  a mere 
allegation  of  susp.cious  circumstances.  The  caNO  would 
have  proceeded  in  due  course,  if  the  legal  antiquaries  had 
not  b^n  disappointed  of  the  rare  spectacle  of  a judicial  duel 
by  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  the  prosecution.  In  the 
following  year  an  act  Geo.  lll.cb.  4A)  was  passed  to 
abdisU  all  cnminal  appeals  and  trial  by  battle  in  all  cases 
both  civil  and  criminal. 

The  cases  in  which,  by  the  antient  law,  appeals  were  per- 
mitted. were  treason,  capital  felony,  mayhem,  and  lareeny. 
Indml.  the  earliest  records  of  our  law  contain  proofs  that 
app-.-aU  were  a common  mode  of  proceeding  in  many  ordi- 
u.ny  bleaches  of  the  peace,  which  at  this  oav  are  the  sub- 
ject of  on  action  of  tre»pass.  The  wife  coul  j prosecute  an 
appeal  fir  thu  murder  of  her  husband : the  heir  male 
general  for  the  murder  of  hin  ancestor;  and  in  any  caae  the  ' 
pr -secutor  might  lawfully  comprumise  the  suit  by  accepting 
a pecuniary  satisfactiun  from  ihe  accused.  Hence  it  was 
that  Uiti  proceeding  was  in  fact  frequently  resorted  to  for 
the  purpoM)  of  obtaining  such  compensation  rather  than  for 
tl>c  ostensible  object  of  ensuring  the  execution  of  justice  on 
the  offender.  (See  further.  Hawkins's  Crottn  Law,  book  ii. 
charts.  23  and  4.3.  A*h/urd  v.  Thornton,  Harnwall  and 
.M'lerson  s Reporfa,  s*ol.  i. ; Kendal  s Arscument  /nr  Cnn- 
t’ruintf  lar^'ly,  &c.  Bigby  v Kennedy.  Sir  Will.  Black- 
stone*  vol.  ii  p.  714:  and  the  ingenious  sperula- 

ti  <ns  and  remarks  of  Sir  F.  Falgrave  on  the  origin  of  trial 
by  bstile,  in  his  work  on  the  Commonwealth  of  England.) 

Besides  the  appeal  by  innocent  or  injured  parties,  n itimilar 
proceerling  was  in  certain  rases  instituted  at  the  suit  of  an 
accomplice.  The  r.irrumstancos  under  which  this  might  be 
done  will  be  found  under  the  arthde  Approvbh. 

AI*1*ENZBLU  the  canton  of,  one  of  the  twenty-two 
cantons  or  states  which  constitute  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
It  lies  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Switzerland,  and  is 
enclosed  on  every  side  by  the  territory  of  the  canton  of  St. 
Gall.  Its  shape  is  nearly  circular,  except  on  the  north-east, 
where  it  forms  a projection  which  extends  towards  the 
Rhine  and  the  Boden  See,  or  Lake  of  Constance,  which  it 
almost  tiiuches.  The  whole  extent  of  the  canton,  according 
to  Krsnsctni'ii  Statiatice  rf  Switzerland,  is  about  212  Eng- 
lish square  milcrs,  and  its  population,  which,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  hardly  amounted  to  lii.UOO.is  now  about  Sb.OnU.  Ap- 
pcnseli  is,  next  to  Geneva,  the  most  thickly  inhabited  canton 
of  Switzerland,  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  Its  territory  is 
very  mountainous,  though  it  is  nut  within  the  range  of  the 
higitar  Alpine  chains:  its  mountains  are  calcareous,  and 
mostly  covered  with  rich  pastures ; the  highest  of  them, 
called  the  Sentis,  which  rises  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
esnton,  is  7700  fast  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


Ha  jver  Sitter,  which  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  crosses  Appenzcl)  in  a north-western  direction, 
and  afterwards  joins  the  river  Thur  in  he  lanion  of  Thur- 
gau.  The  country  of  Appenzcli  produces  bet  little  o^rn 
and  has  no  vineyards,  except  on  some  of  tlic  eastern  hills 
which  slope  towards  the  Rneinthal  or  valley  of  the  Rhine 
Numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  Hocks  of  sheep  feed  on  the 
high  lands  of  Appenzell : the  former  amount  in  summer  tc 
29.00U  heads.  Butter  and  cheese  are  the  chief  produce  of 
the  inner  rhoden  or  districts  of  tins  country.  Honey  and  wax 
are  also  gathered  plentifully.  In  the  northern  and  western 
districts  called  auaser  rhoden,  manufactures  of  limn  und 
cotton  cloths,  muslins,  damaiik,  &c.,  alTurd  eniploi  nient  to  t 
great  part  of  the  population.  Hcrisau  ami  Trugen  are  the 
two  manufacturing  towns  of  Appenzell.  Hen^au  las  be- 
tween 7000  and  BuUu  inUabitantA.  and  is  a place  of  con- 
siderable wealth. 

In  its  internal  administration.  App«>nzell  is  divided  intc 
two  distinct  republics  indepcn<lent  of  each  other,  calU-d  in 
terior  and  exterior  rhxlen.  or  commune*.  The  former  are 
Catholic,  the  others  Frote'tant  The  separation  t<Hik  place 
in  1597,  after  the  wars  of  religion  which  raged  in  Swiizer- 
land  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  two,  however,  count 
hut  as  one  canton  of  the  Swiss  corfe<leration,  and  have  only 
a single  vote  in  the  federal  Diet,  to  which  they  send  depuiics 
each  in  its  turn.  Both  governments  are  pure  democraciei ; 
in  each  the  landx^emeinde,  or  general  as-.enibly  of  all  the 
male  natives  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  meet-*  once  a leai 
in  a field,  and  constitules  the  supreme  or  legislattve  power 
Two  councils  constitute  tlie  extvutive:  they  pn  pose  the 
laws  for  the  acceptance  of  the  general  as-embly,  and  ex- 
ercise also  the  high  judicature  of  the  country  fur  the  twe 
power*,  administrative  an«l  judiciary,  art*  often  blended 
together  in  these  small  democracies.  The  landamman  if 
the  chief  magistrate.  The  revenues  of  Ihe  stale  are  ex- 
tremely limited  ; those  of  the  exierior  rh  'den  di>  not  ascenc 
to  I SUO/.  »torling  annually,  and  those  of  the  interior  rhudcti 
are  still  less,  but  the  exiH'nses  are  likewise  trifling,  for  tliere 
are  no  establishroont*  Ut-pt  up,  few  public  <. Hirers  are  paid, 
and  those  but  scantily,  uml  no  national  works  are  under- 
taken. The  security  of  these  little  republic*  lies  in  their 
federal  bond  with  the  larger,  more  populous,  and  wealthier 
cantons  of  Switzerland. 

The  Protestant  or  exterior  rhoden  of  Appenzell  are  more 
populous  and  industrious  than  the  interi  or  or  Catholic  dis- 
tricts, the  inhatitanisof  the  latter  lieing  chicHy  addicted  to 
pastoral  life  It  ought  to  be  ob-«n'e<l,  however,  that  the  in- 
terior rhoden  are  the  most  mountainous  and  wild,  and  that 
the  people  of  these  secluded  districts,  little  visited  by 
strangers,  have  retained  much  of  the  primitive  Swiss 
airapiknty  of  manners.  Tho  Catholic  rhoden  have  a popula- 
tion of  15.000,  while  the  Protestant  rhoden  reckon  about 
43.000.  The  landsgemeinde,  or  legislative  assembly  of  the 
latter,  musters  about  9000  members. 

The  country  of  Appenzell  was  little  known  till  tho 
seventh  or  eignth  century,  when  tho  Frankish  kings  who 
ruled  over  eastern  Helvetia  bestowed  the  rojTil  or  fiscal 
domains  in  these  mountains  and  valleys  on  tlie  Abbey  ol 
St.  Gall.  By  degrees  the  abbey  acquired  the  juri»die- 
tion  over  the  whole  country,  which  was  granted  to  it  in 
1292,  by  the  Ernwror  Adolphus  of  Nassau.  The  abbots 
built  a monastery  dependent  on  that  of  St.  Gall,  which  was 
called  Abbatis  Celia,  and  in  German  Abtcn-zell,  from 
whence  the  name  of  Appenzell  wa.*  given  first  to  the  village 
which  grew  around  the  monastery,  and  afterward*  to  the 
whole  country.  The  inhabitants  enjoyed,  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  abbey.  con*iderable  privilege*  and  franchises ; 
they  elected  their  laiidamman  and  other  magistrate*,  and 
the  dues  and  fee*  they  were  to  pay  to  the  abbey  were 
fixed.  But  under  an  elective  government,  like  that  of  an 
abbey,  much  depended  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
abbot  for  the  time  being.  Some  of  the  abbots  encroached, 
or  allowed  their  bailiff*  to  encroach,  on  the  lilierties  of  the**o 
mountaineers ; they  levie<l  fresh  taxes  on  tlieir  butti-r  aod 
cheese,  and  committed  various  other  art*  of  oppr»*-sion. 
The  Appenzellers  •'omplained  renion>-tratcd.  but  (o  no  great 
purpose.  The  example  of  their  neighlwurs  of  the  fore-»t 
canton*,  who  bad  thrown  off  for  similar  reustms  the  rule  of 
Austria,  eneouraged  them  in  their  re-^istance.  In  Mot. 
thev  rose  in  arms,  *ur]iriscd  the  castlei  which  the  abbot 
had  built  m their  country,  and  drove  bis  bailiff*  away.  A 
war  ensued,  in  which  first  the  imperial  cities  of  S labia,  and 
afterwards  Austria  itself  took  the  ablrot’s  port,  but  the 
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AppcnxclIerM  wai.cc  for  their  enemies  in  tlio  defile*  of  their 
inuuntains,  and  repeatedly  defeated  them.  They  were  aa- 
aialcd  by  tbeir  neighlxiurii  of  the  forest  cantms.  by  the  men 
of  Schwytz  and  Glams.  The  war  lasted  several  years, 
during  which  the  mountaineers  of  Appenzell  invaded  the 
other  territories  of  the  abbot,  drove  him  away  from  bis 
abbey,  overran  Thurgau,  and  even  advanced  across  the 
Rhine  as  far  as  Bregentz,  in  the  Austrian  states.  At  last 
peace  was  made,  and  the  Appcnzellcrs  were  recognized  as  an 
Independent  people ; but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1&13  that 
they  were  finally  received  into  the  Swiss  confederation,  of 
which  they  formed  the  thirteenth  canton.  They  have  e\'er 
since  retained  their  simple  form  of  government,  and  with  , 
the  exception  of  the  French  invasion  of  I7y8,  have  pre- 
served their  independence.  Daring  the  late  disturbanc.es 
which  have  agiUiled  Switzerland  since  J8M).  the  people  of 
Appenzell  have  rcinaincrl  quiet.  ( Gfrtgraphischft  U7ui  IUs~ 
ioriitcket  Lexicon  der  Schweitz.  Coxes  Letter*  on  Switzer- 
land, &c.) 

APPENZELL,  Ji  town  or  rather  large  village  in  the 
inner  rhodeii.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Catholic  part  of  the 
canton,  and  the  residence  of  the  council  of  government.  It 
lies  in  a fine  valley  on  the  river  Sitter,  nine  miles  south  of 
the  town  of  St.  Gall,  from  which  there  is  a carriage  roud  to 
it.  Appenzell  has  two  inns  for  travellers.  Its  population 
is  about  3000.  It  has  a convent  of  capuchins,  and  a mo- 
nastery of  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Clara.  The  mineral 
springs  of  Weissbad  rise  about  two  miles  south  of  Ap- 
pcnzell.  The  air  of  this  country  is  romarkahly  clcur  and 
pure : often  when  the  low  lands  of  Tburgau,  and  the  bank.s 
of  the  lake  of  Constance,  arc  enveloped  in  mist,  Appenzell 
enjoys  a bright  sun  and  sky.  The  villago  and  district  of 
Gaiss,  fourmile*  N.E.  of  Appenzell.  are  celebrated  as  places 
of  resort  for  invalids,  who  come  here  in  summer  to  hreathc 
the  salulirious  air  of  this  elevated  region,  and  to  drink  the 
whey  which  is  brought  warm  every  morning  from  llie  cAa- 
Uts  or  dairies  of  the  Alps.  Gaiss  is  about  30U0  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

APPIA'NUS,  a native  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  the 
author  of  an  extensive  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the 
Greek  language.  The  time  in  which  he  lived  may  lie  fixed 
from  several  passages  in  his  writings.  In  the  preface  (c.  7) 
be  speaks  of  an  inten'al  of  two  centuries  between  the  dicta- 
torship of  Cmsar  (49  or  47  h.c.)  and  the  time  when  he  wrote 
his  history,  which  brings  us  to  tlic  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius 
(138-161  A.D.).  The  date  of  ‘nearly  nine  i^nturies'  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome  (c.  9)  leads  to  the  some  result. 
Moreover,  he  speaks  of  Hadrian  as  no  longer  alive,  in  two 
separate  passages  llberica,  38  ; and  Bell.  Civ.  i„  38).  On 
the  other  hand,  he  mentions  the  terrible  vengeance  which 
Trajan  and  his  generals  inflicted  on  tho  Jews  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life  U16,  117,  a.d.),  as  occurring  in  his  own 
time  (Bell.  Civ.  ii.  90).  Appian  practised  as  an  advocate  at 
Rome  under  more  than  one  emperor ; and  be  so  far  won 
the  favour  of  the  court.  Uiat  ho  was  sent  to  his  native  country- 
in  the  important  othce  of  procurator  or  imperial  treasurer, 
if  indeed  he  was  not  prefectus  augu&talis,  or  governor- 
general  of  the  province  of  Egypt  (sec  his  preface,  last 
chapter).  His  history,  instead  of  embracing  the  Roman 
empire  as  a whole,  treats  of  the  several  provinces  >eparately, 
taking  them  up  in  succession  as  they  become  connected 
with  Roman  history,  and  then  giving  a continuous  account 
of  their  relations  with  Rome.  But  to  make  bis  work  a 
complete  whole,  ho  found  it  necessary  to  give  a preliminary 
view  of  Rome  under  the  kings,  and  to  devote  a book 
to  the  wars  of  Hannibal,  which,  running  over  so  many  , 
countries,  would  utlierwiso  have  been  ludicrously  mutilated. 
The  same  motive  led  him  to  assign  five  books  to  the  civil 
wars  of  Rome.  The  subjects  of  his  twenty-two  books  are: 
1.  the  regal  period;  2.  Italy  (west  of  the  Apennines);  3. 
Samnites;  4.  Kelts;  5.  Sicily  and  other  isU'ds,  particularly 
Crete  and  Cypnu ; 6.  Spain;  7.  Hannibal  ^ wars ; 8.  Car- 
thago and  Numidm;  9.  Macedonia  and  Illyria;  lu.  Greece 
and  the  Greek  states  of  Lower  Asia ; 1 1 . Syria : 1 2.  Pontus ; 

1 3.  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla ; 1 4.  those  of  Pompey  and 
Cssar ; 1 5 and  1 6.  the  wars  against  the  assassins  of  Coesar : 
17.  those  between  Antony  and  Augustus;  16.  19.  20.  and 
21.  Egypt ; 22.  the  first  century  of  the  empire  (including 
the  reign  of  V^espasian).  He  appears  al.so  to  have  added 
afterwards  histories  of  Dacia,  Arabia,  Judeea,  chielly  in  re- 
ference to  Trajan.  He  speaks  also  of  a history  of  bis  own 
life  (Preface,  c.  15).  Of  these,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
the  latter  port  of  tho  ninth,  the  eleventh,  twclftli,  and  those 


on  the  Civil  Wars,  still  exist,  besides  some  fragments  of  the 
others.  Wo  have  purposely  omitted  tho  History  of  Parthia. 
The  work  entitled  Parthmi,  which  is  usually  published  witii 
his  works  as  part  of  tho  eleventli  book,  consists  merely  of 
extracts  from  Plutarch's  Uves  of  Crasens  and  Antony,  to 
which  some  impostor  of  the  middle  ages  has  prefixed  a slwrt 
prefatory  introduction,  stolen  from  Appian's  Syrian  Hietory 
Tho  spurious  Parthica  appears  to  have  existed  already  it 
the  copy  of  Appian  belonging  to  Pbotius,  who  died  in  891 
The  extraordinary  similarity  between  the  supposed  work  o( 
Appian  and  the  acknowledged  works  of  Plutarch  bad  been 
long  observed,  and  had  done  serious  injury  to  the  reputation 
of  Appian.  H.  Stephanus,  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  s])eak  a- 
him  as  a convicted  plagiarist.  On  the  other  hand,  Xylandcr 
Froinaheim,  Reimar,  hold  him  innocent,  and  their  opinion 
has  been  supporte<l  by  some  strong  aruumonU  in  an  essay 
alilxcd  by  Schweighmuser  U>  his  exi'cllcni  edition.  The 
very  insertion  of  tlio  Parthian  history  in  the  eleventh  book 
with  Syria  is  contrary  to  the  plan  of  Appian's  work,  as  the 
Romans  had'  no  relations  with  Parthia  before  the  Mithndatic 
war,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  twelfth  book  ; and  what  is 
more  decisive  upon  this  point,  he  more  than  once  in  his  Civtl 
fVars  (ii.  16,  and  v.  65)  mentions  his  intention  to  treat  of 
the  Parthians  in  a later  part  of  his  work — *Tho  Parthian 
history  tcili  show*,'  &c.  Those  and  other  arguments  may 
be  seen  in  the  essay  of  the  (jonnan  editor.  Appian's  long 
professional  residence  at  Rome,  as  well  os  his  Roman  name, 
affurd  evidence  that  ho  had  one  advantage  over  Plutarch, 
as  an  historian,  in  possessing  a perfect  knowicrige  of  the 
Latin  language ; but  his  merits  in  other  respects  are 
not  great.  His  views  of  history  are  in  general  very  super- 
ficial ; and  os  a geographer,  his  ignorance  is  startling,  when 
compare<l  with  tho  means  of  information  which  his  age  and 
circumstances  offered.  In  speaking  of  tire  second  Punic 
war  ilberica,  7),  ho  places  Saguntum  (Murviedro)  on  the 
north  of  the  H»crus.  an  error  indeed  into  which  Polybius 
may  have  led  him.  The  same  mistake  ap))ears  again  in 
c.  10  ; and  in  c.  12  tho  climax  of  confusion  is  completed  by 
thu  supposition  that  Saguntum  is  the  same  city  as  Carthago 
Spartugena  (Carthagena).  In  the  very  same  book,  c.  6.  it 
is  asserted  that  the  iberus  (Ebro)  empties  itself  into  the 
Northern  Ocean ; in  c.  1 , that  Spain  extends  1 0,000  stadia 
in  length,  and  os  much  in  breadth  (thus  making  the  surface 
of  the  country  at  least  four  times  as  large  as  it  really  is) ; 

^ and  that  the  passage  from  thence  to  Britain  is  made  in  b^f 
a day  by  the  tide  alone. 

A wretched  translation  of  Appian  into  l«atin  was  published 
in  1472  by  Candidus,  at  Venice.  The  first  edition  of  part 
of  the  Greek  text  was  given  at  Paris  in  1551  by  Carolus 
Stephanus,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Robert.  In 
1554.  an  improved  Latin  translation  by  Gelenius  was  pub- 
lished at  Basic.  Rut  these  editions  w-ere  all  imperfect. 
Tho  Spain  and  Hannibal  were  first  published  by  H.  Ste- 
phanus at  Paris,  in  1557.  Some  fragments  were  added  by 
Urainus  at  Antwerp,  in  1582;  the  Illyria,  by  Hceschelius, 
at  Augsburg,  in  1599;  and  some  more  fragments  by  H. 
Valesius  at  Paris,  in  163-).  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
SchweighiBuser,  lA>ipzig,  1 765,  3 vols.,  8vo.  This  edition 
contains  a l.,utin  translation,  taken  chiefly  from  that  of 
Gelenius,  and  a large  body  of  notes.  A.  Mai  published,  in 
I SI  5,  a letter  of  Appian  to  Frontoin  the  collection  of  Fronto’s 
tetters;  and  he  bus  tflso  published  three  small  frainnenU  of 
Appian  in  the  second  volume  of  bis  Script.  P'et.  nova 
CnUectio.  There  is  a German  translation  by  F.  W.  J. 
Dillenius,  2 vols.,  8vo.,  Frankfort,  1 793-1800;  one  in  French, 
by  Claude  Seyssol,  fol.,  Lyons.  1544  ; another  by  Odet 
Desmarres,  fol.,  Paris.  1659;  and  a translation  of  the  five 
books  of  the  Civil  Ware,  by  Coml>es  Dounous,  appeared  at 
Paris,  1 808, 3 vols.,  8vo.  An  English  translation  of  Appian's 
AunHent  History,  &c.,  was  printed  by  Raufe  Newbery  and 
Henrie  Bynniman,  in  1579,  4to.;  and  a translation  by  J. 
D.  (Drydcn  or  Davies)  was  published  in  folio,  1696. 

A'PPIA  VIA,  an  ancient  road  in  Italy.  It  was  first  laid 
dow'n  as  far  as  Capua  by  Appius  Claudius,  who  afrcrwanls, 
from  the  loss  of  his  sight,  was  called  Ciecus.  in  his  censor- 
ship, B.c.  312.  At  a later  period,  it  was  continued  as  far  as 
Brundisium.  For  the  towns  through  which  it  passed,  sec 
AxTONina’s  Itinkrary,  near  the  end.  The  road,  parts 
of  which  still  exist,  was  built  of  squared  stones,  rlosely 
fitted  together  without  cement  or  iron,  of  various  sizes, 
from  one  to  five  feet.  There  are  two  strata  beneath : the 
first  of  rough  stones  cemented  with  mortar,  the  second  of 
gravel,  the  whole  being  about  throe  foot  in  depth.  Tho 
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breadth  of  the  road  is  about  fourteen  feet,  so  as  to  admit 
tau  carriage). 

A'PPIUS  CLAU'DIUS.  fSeo  Ci.Aumus.] 

APPLE,  in  Botany.  [See  Pyrus.] 

Al*PLE.  This  fruit,  which,  from  its  bardine»sand  (?reat 
abundance,  combined  with  its  excellent  flavour,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  productions  of  cold  climates,  is,  in  its  wild 
state,  the  austere  crab*applo  of  the  bodges.  At  what  period 
it  first  began  to  ai'quire  from  cultivation  the  sweetness  and 
other  quiiities  which  are  peculiar  to  it  in  its  domesticated 
state,  or  by  what  accident  the  tendency  to  amelioration  was 
first  given  it,  we  liave  no  means  of  ascertaining.  AH  that 
we  l^ow  is,  that  the  apple  is  spoken  of  by  Homer  as  being 
one  of  tho  fruit  trees  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Alcinous 
and  of  Laertes,  that  it  was  a favourite  fruit  of  the  Romans, 
who  had  many  varieties,  and  tliat  it  has  nover  ceased  to 
be  an  object  of  great  interest  with  all  northern  nations. 

It  is  a roost  inexplicable  circumstance,  that  while  some 
kinds  of  plants  will  produce  a great  multitude  of  varieties 
when  rai^  from  sa^,  and  are  susceptible  of  an  almost  un- 
limited degree  of  improveraont,  there  are  others  of  very  nearly 
a Mmilar  nature  which  seem  almost  incapable  of  vary  ing  at 
all : and  yet  there  are  so  many  instances  of  it  that  the  fact 
will  not  admit  of  doubt.  Among  these  instances  are  the 
apple  and  the  hawthorn : millions  of  millions  of  the  latter 
have  been  raised  in  this  country  alone,  and  yet  our  gardens 
do  not  contain  above  half-a-dozen  well-marked  varieties;  of 
the  apple,  on  tho  contrary,  which  is,  botanically,  closely 
allied  to  the  hawthorn,  fliu  varieties  are  innumerable ; in 
the  last  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Garden  qf  the 
Jfnrticultural  Society.  1400  arc  described;  and  it  is  probable 
that  thU  is  not  more  than  half  the  numl>er  really  known. 

In  the  beginning,  varieties,  it  may  be  supposed,  were  pro- 
duced accidentally,  owing  to  the  peculiar  tendency  to  change 
that  this  species  of  fh’uit  pomiesses.  A few  varieties  once  ob- 
tained! and  placed  in  a garden,  their  blossoms  would  be  cer- 
tain to  fertilize  each  other  mutually,  giving  and  taking  the 
peculiar  properties  of  one  another : if  the  seeds  of  tliese  w’ere 
again  sown,  a greater  degree  of  variation  would  arise  ; and 
this  being  repeated  from  generation  to  generation,  the  pro- 
geny would  soon  begin  to  differ  so  much  from  the  original 
parents  as  scarcely  to  be  recognizable.  Until  within  com- 
paratively a few  years,  varieties  were  procured  in  no  other 
way  than  in  this,  and  by  constantly  destroying  inferior 
kinds  as  better  were  obtained ; but  since  the  discovery  of  the 
effect  produced  by  fertilizing  one  variety  with  another,  a very 
rapid  advance  has  taken  place  towaros  bringing  the  apple 
to  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  and  the  cultivator  bos  no 
longer  to  trust  to  mere  chance  for  tlie  results  of  his  expe- 
riments. 

In  procuring  improved  varieUes  of  the  apple,  no  other 
mode  which  leads  to  certain  results  has  been  discovered, 
than  this  of  cross-fertilization : but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
believed  that  the  following  circumstances  ought  to  he  kept 
in  view;  1st,  the  seed  from  which  the  new  variety  is  to  be 
obtained  should  be  fblly  formed,  and  *2d,  it  should  be  taken 
from  as  perfect  a specimen  as  it  may  be  practicable  to 
rocure:  for  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  any  de- 
'lity  or  defect  in  the  parent  is,  in  fhiit  trees,  very  apt  to  be 
communicated  to  their  offspring  No  person  has  been  more 
successful  in  experiments  of  this  kind  than  Mr.  Knight, 
the  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  who  thus  de- 
scribes his  method  of  proceeding.  * Many  varieties  of  the 
apple  were  c dlected,  which  had  b<wn  proved  to  afford,  in  mix- 
ture w'ith  each  other,  the  finest  ciders ; a tree  of  each  was 
then  obtained  by  grafting  upon  a paradise  stock,  and  these 
trees  were  train^  to  a south  wall,  or  if  grafted  on  a Siberian 
crab,  to  a west  wait,  till  thev  afforderl  blossoms,  and  the 
soil  in  which  they  were  planted  was  made  of  the  most  rich 
and  favourable  kind.  Each  blossom  of  this  species  of  fruit 
contains  about  twenty  chives,  or  males,  and  generally  five 
pointals,  or  females,  which  spring  from  the  centre  of  tho 
cup,  or  cavity  of  the  blossom.  Tho  males  stand  in  a circle 
just  within  the  bases  of  the  petals,  ur  flower  leaves,  and  are 
formed  of  slender  threads,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a 
small  yellow  ball,  or  anther.  It  is  necessary,  in  these  ex- 
periments, that  both  the  fruit  and  seed  should  attain  as 
large  a size,  and  as  much  perfection,  as  possible;  and. 
therefore,  a few  blossoms  only  were  suffered  to  remain 
upon  each  tree  from  which  it  was  intended  to  obtain  seeds. 
As  soon  as  the  blossoms  were  nearly  fbll  grown,  every  male 
in  each  was  carefully  extracted,  proper  care  being  taken 
not  to  injure  the  pointals  or  females ; and  tho  blossoms, 


thus  prepared,  were  closed  again,  and  sufforcil  to  remain 
till  tliey  o))ened  spontaneously.  Thu  hlussijms  of  the  tree 
which  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  male  parent  of  tlie 
future  variety  were  accelerated  by  beine  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  wall,  or  retarded  by  being  detached  from  it,  so 
that  those  were  made  to  unfold  at  the  required  period  : and 
a portion  of  their  pollen  or  farina,  when  ready  to  fall  from 
the  mature  anthers,  was,  during  three  or  four  Muccessive 
mornings,  deposited  upon  tho  pointals  of  the  blossoms, 
which  consequently  afforded  seeds.  It  is  necessary  m this 
experiment  that  one  variety  of  apple  only  should  bear  uiv 
mutilated  blossoms;  for  where  other  varieties  are  in  flower 
at  the  same  time,  the  pollen  of  these  will  ollen  be  convoyed 
by  bees  to  the  preparod  blossoms ; and  the  result  of  the 
experiment  will  in  consequence  bo  uncertain  and  unsa- 
tisfactory. 

* Every  seed,  though  many  he  taken  from  a single  apple, 
will  afford  a new  and  distinct  variety,  which  will  generally 
be  found  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  each  of  its  parents. 
Examples  of  this  arc  presented  in  the  Grange  apple  and 
Downton  pippin,  and  in  the  Foxlcy  apple  and  Siberian 
Harvey.’ 

Of  all  tho  apples  cultivated  by  our  ancestors,  a very  small 
number  only  is  known  to  the  present  generation.  This 
may  have  bmn  owing  to  their  having  gri^ually  given  way 
to  better  kinds : but,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Knight,  it  is 
rather  to  be  ascrilied  to  an  expenditure  of  their  vital  prin- 
ciple. This  distinguished  physiologist  is  of  opinion,  that 
no  varieties  of  fruit  trees  are  capable  of  remaining  in  per- 
fection beyond  a limited  number  of  years : he  thinks  that 
afler  that  period  tliey  suffer  from  tho  debility  attendant 
upon  old  age,  and  that,  although  their  existence  may  he 
rotracted  by  means  of  grafting  or  budding  them  upon 
ealthy  stocks,  yet  that  in  Uio  end  they  will  entirely  disap- 
pear. ThU  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  well-known  fact, 
that  the  oldest  varieties  of  the  apple  are  now  tho  most 
diseased,  especially  the  celebrated  golden  pippin,  which  was 
funnerly  the  common  hardy  cider-apple  of  the  Ilureford- 
shire  orchards,  but  which  is  now  only  preserved  with  diffi- 
culty in  gardens.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  how- 
ever plausible  this  theory  may  be,  it  U open  to  several 
objections,  among  which  mure  especially  are  the  following : 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  varieties  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Knight  were  originally  less  hardy  than  those  now  cultivated, 
and  that  their  constitutions  were  not  adapted  to  the  cold 
summers  which  generally  prevail  at  tho  present  epoch  in 
England, — a supposition  which  is  rendered  tlic  mure  pro- 
bable by  the  circumstance,  that  the  golden  pippin  still 
flourishes  in  all  its  pristine  vigour  in  the  island  of  Madeira. 
It  may  also  be  conjectured  that  neglect  was  a great  cause 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  golden  pippin,  and  other  kinds, 
from  the  cider  orchards ; for  if,  a.s  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
trees  were  once  allowed  to  fall  into  a state  of  decay,  then 
every  scion  taken  from  such  trees  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gation w'ould  carr)'  its  own  debility  along  with  it ; and  thus 
a disease,  acquired  in  the  first  instance  by  neglect,  would  be 
perpetuated  according  to  the  well-known  laws  of  vegetable 
physiology.  (Sec  Liudley’s  Outiine  qf  the  First  Prineiplet 
of  Horticulture,  p.  24,  See.) 

It  U not  our  intention  in  tbU  place  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  account  of  the  varieties  of  the  apple,  for  which  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  works  treating  cxclu>ivcly  on  such 
subjects,  especially  to  the  Guide  to  the  Orchard  atid  Kitchen 
Garden : we  shall  rather  confine  ourselves  to  topics  of 
general  interest,  such  as  the  selection  of  varieties  for  small 
gardens  or  orchards,  tlie  modes  of  pruning  and  planting 
the  trees,  keeping  the  fruit  when  gathered,  and  propagation. 

England  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  iu  cider;  a 
beverage  which  perhaps  ac<iuires  its  highest  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  HercfonUiiire.  and  the  neighbouring  counties. 
In  those  districts,  it  has  been  found  that  the  best  varieties 
are  the  fortokelp,  a worn-out  sort,  much  used  for  mix- 
ing wdth  other  kinds,  to  winch  it  communicates  strength 
and  flavour;  the  red  mmt ; the  hagloe  cnih.  wltieh. 
however,  is  only  in  a dry'  soil,  on  a basis  of  calca- 
reous stone,  ill  a warm  situation  and  season : the  srange 
apiile ; the  orange  pippin;  the  forest  styre.  which  is 
supposed  to  produce  a stronger  eider  than  any  utiier,  hut  is 
not  a gH)d  bearer:  the  yellow  Elliot;  tho  Betmett ; the 
Siberian  Harvey;  Steads  kernH : the  friar,  which  is  very 
hardy ; and  alxivc  all.  the  golden  Harvey,  or  brandy  apple. 
The  s|>ecific  gravity  of  tho  juico  of  these  varieties  has  been 
stated  by  Mr.  Knight  to  be  as  follows . 
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Foiwbelp  . . . 1076*1080  Yellow  EUiot  . . . 1076 

Reil  must . ....  I0'>4  Bennett 1073 

Ha^tloe  crub  ....  1081  Siberian  Harvey  . . 1091 

Grange 1079  Steads  kernel  . . Io74 

Oran^  pippin  . . . 1074  Friar 1073 

Furcnt  st> ro  . . 1076*108'  Golden  Harvey  . . . 1066 


Beitides  tlie«c.  the  cijccaget  and  the  Sibnian  bitter-nMel  \ 
are  m much  esitmatiun.  | 

Fur  tl’o  kitchen,  the  apple  U certainly,  of  all  ftiiits,  the  ' 
most  U’^eful ; and  perhaps  it  is  here  that  its  utility  to  man  I 
is  most  conspicuous,  hccauso  it  proves,  when  cooked,  a ' 
nutntious  aiui  whulesureu  food.  In  every  dutriot  there  is  I 
an  abundance  of  local  varieties,  which  are  considered  by  | 
their  cullivaturs  as  of  peculiar  excellence.  But  for  those  ^ 
who  are  anxious  to  possess  the  kinds  which  have  been  do-  | 
tenniued  by  comparison  to  be  the  best  of  all,  we  should 
recommend  the  following:  for  summer  use.  the  Kenrick 
cndlin  and  the  Haitikorndtn ; for  auiumn,  the  IVurintley 
pipptn  and  the  Aljrittnn  ; for  winter  and  spring,  the  Hea- 
ftr^ahire  foundlings  Durw^low’f  tfediing.  Dr.  Harvey, 
Brabant  HeliJUur,  and  Gravmslein ; and  for  drying,  the 
Norff^k  Beatifin.  Of  all  these,  the  Gravenstein,  Alfriston, 
and  Brabant  Bellelleur  are  the  best. 

Of  table  apples,  the  varieties  are  endless ; but  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  local  sorts,  ond  of  those  commonly 
cultivated,  is  of  only  secimd-raie  quality.  The  ftiiest 
variety  of  all  is  tho  Cnmitk  gilltjlncer;  no  other  equals 
this  in  excellence,  but  it  is  unfortunately  a bad  bearer.  Of 
those  which  combine  pniductivonesa  and  healthiness  with  the 
highest  ouality.  the  six  following  must  bo  considered  the 
best:  gotdrn  Hari'ry,  i.ld  nonpaietl,  Hubbard*  prarmains 
mb$tun  pippin,  Dutch  mignnnnr.  Court  of  IVirk.  Finally, 
the  best  selection  that  could  be  made  for  a small  garden, 
so  as  to  obtain  a constant  succession  of  fruit  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  season,  wuuld  bo  the  following,  which 
are  onumcruted  in  their  order  of  ripening,  the  first  being 
fit  for  use  in  June,  and  the  last  keeping  till  the  end  of 
April. 

White  Juneating.  Fearn's  pippin. 

Early  ro»l  Marg  iret  Court  of  Wick. 

While  Asinichan.  Golden  Har%ej'. 

Sugardoaf  pippin.  Gulden  pippin. 

Borovitsky.  Beachatnwell. 

OtUn.  Adam's  pearmain. 

Summer  ^tden  pippin.  Pennington's  seedling. 

Summer  Thorle.  Hughes  s golden  pippin. 

Dutchess  of  Oldenburgli.  Curntsh  gillitlower. 

Wormsley  pippin.  Dutch  mignonne. 

Kerry  pippin.  Keinertc  du  Canada. 

Yellow  Ingestrie.  Syke-house  russet 

Gravenstein.  Bmddick's  nonpareil. 

Autumn  pearmain.  Old  nonpareil. 

Golden  rcineitc.  Court-pendu  plat. 

King  of  the  pippins.  Lamb*  .Abbey  pearmain. 

Ribstoti  pippin.  Newtown  pippin. 

In  pc'ining  the  »p)>le  tree,  as  indeed  in  all  similar  cases, 
three  objects  arc  chictly  kept  in  view ; the  first  of  wliich  is 
to  remove  superrtu  ms,  or  excessively  vigonius  shoots:  the 
sec  md  is  to  admit  light  and  air  to  all  parts  eijuulty : and  the 
third  is  to  cheek  exuberance,  and  thus  to  promote  fruitful- 
ness. The  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  two  first  cases  is  so 
obvious  as  not  to  require  explanation  ; for  the  third,  a few 
simple  rules  will  sufilce.  As  tho  apple  is  a tree  of  very 
hanly  habits,  if  its  branches  are  alloweil  to  go  unpruncil. 
they  will  not  nrKltice  any  rondderablc  number  of  lateral 
shoots,  but  will  have  a great  leiidcnry  to  keep  length- 
ening frim  tlieir  terminal  buds,  which  always  produce 
barren  and  vigorous  shoots ; it  U the  lateral  shoots  only 
that  arc  fertile,  and  they  arc  so  only  when  stunted,  or  in 
the  state  of  what  are  twhnlcally  called  spurt.  'Hie  mode 
of  procedure  is  then  obviou.slv  to  destroy  the  terminal 
barren  shoots,  and  to  encourage  tbc  lateral  fertile  ones.  This 
is  efiectod  by  shortening  back  all  tlie  leading  shoots  ever)' 
year,  to  n distance  from  their  point  of  origin,  which  varies 
aevonling  to  tlu. ir  strcngtli : where  they  are  very  strong,  the 
leading  shoots  should  not  be  re<luced  m.>rc  than  within 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  uf  their  base,  but  when  they  are 
weaker,  they  may  be  cut  to  witliin  nine  inches.  By  this 
means  the  unwurtl  growth  of  the  branch  is  Tnoinentarily 
arrested  : the  ascending  »ap  is  impelled  into  the  lateral  buds, 
which  are  thus  dovelopicd,  and  form  branches,  some  of  which 
will  be  sure  to  grow  so  slowly  as  to  become  productive ; 
for  notwithstanding  the  check  the  branch  may  receive  from 


the  amputation,  it  will  after  a little  whHe  again  lengthen  by 
means  of  the  bud  nearest  its  extremity,  and  this  latter  will 
then  grow  so  fast  os  eflcirtuallv  to  biiulcr  the  new  lateral 
shooU  from  uct|uiring  much  vigour.  Of  the  lateral  shoota 
then  obtained,  some  will  be  required  to  form  new  branches 
others  will  be  reserved  for  fruiting,  and  others  will  at  once 
become  fruit  spurs  ; the  first  will  be  treated  a.s  those  frim 
which  they  sprang,  the  second  are  to  be  cut  down  to  within 
an  inch  ol'  the  bottom,  which  will  generally  cause  the  sur- 
rounding eyes  to  furro  fruit  spurs ; the  third  will  be  left 
until  they  Kave  borne  fruit,  when  they  are  cut  out  so  as  to 
leave  only  a single  bud  behind.  In  all  case*.,  the  fruit 
spurs,  which,  Hko  the  leading  branches,  have  a tendency 
to  lengthen,  should  hav^'  tLit  tendency  slopped  b)  being 
cut  back  to  Uie  length  of  abu  ,t  three  inches. 

Apple-trees  are  trained  in  the  form  cither  of  tiandird*, 
dwarf*,  etpoliert,  or  ba/loons. 

No  particular  care  is  requisite  in  tho  management  of 
ttandard*  beyond  providing  them  with  a straight  stem  Ax 
feet  high,  and  a head  runsisl;pg  of  three  or  four  healthy 
shoots  to  commence  with ; and  afierwanls  keeping  the 
: branches  so  pruned  that  they  do  not  chafe  against  each 
j other  in  winriy  weather,  nor  overshadow  each  other ; all 
I the  rest  is  generally  provided  for  sufliciently  by  nature 
herself.  They  are  principally  employed  in  planting  orchards, 
being  now  seldom  admitted  inti  good  gardens.  As  these 
orchards  arc  of  inestimable  valuo  to  the  fanner  and  the 
peasant,  the  best  mode  of  planting  them  cannot  be  too 
generally  understood : we  therefore  select,  from  many  others, 
the  following  method  rccommemlcd  by  Mr.  Knight  ‘ Let 
a soil  of  gi^  quality  bo  selected  fur  a nurser),  which 
should  bo  trenched  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  planted  with 
seedling  crab  stocks  of  one  year  old,  each  plant  being 
placed  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  from  the  others.  These  wiU 
be  fit  for  grafting  at  two  years  old  ; and  an  acre  of  ground, 
thus  planted,  will  contain  about  160U  trees,  and,  conse- 
quently, enough  to  plant  about  forty  acres,  whero  each 
tree  stands  at  twelve  yards  distance  from  others.  A 
nurscr}'  thus  planted,  when  tho  trees  are  seven  or  eight 
years  old  from  the  seed,  will  form  a more  proilucuve 
orchard  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  means  with 
which  I am  acquainted;  and  during  the  earlier  periods  of 
tlic  growth  of  tho  trees,  they  will  be  rather  benefited  than 
injured  if  tho  ground  be  planted  with  potatoes,  or  other 
low-growing  crops,  with  proper  manure.  During  the 
growth  of  the  trees  in  the  nursery,  they  should  nut  be 
pruned  to  single  stems,  without  leaves,  as  is  usually  duoe 
m nurseries,  but  each  should  retain  many  small  latera. 
brunches,  which  will  tend  to  make  the  young  trees  grow 
strong  and  taper  in  their  stems,  and  will  afford  much  fruit 
whilst  tho  trees  arc  very  young.  1 would  recommend  the 
Downtnn  pippin  for  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  variety. 

* At  tho  end  of  eight  or  nine  years  from  the  time  when 
the  trees  are  first  planted,  they  w ill  have  covered  wiib  their 
branches  the  whole  surface  of  tho  ground,  and  will  Uien 
begin  to  injure  each  other,  if  the  whole  be  suffered  to 
remain.  At  this  period,  thcrerore,  ever>  other  row  of  trees, 
and  at  no  distant  subsequent  period,  every  other  tn.^  in  the 
remaining  rows,  must  be  taken  away;  and  if  iliis  be  dune 
with,  proper  care,  and  leaving  the  roots  at  least  two  feet 
long  u]Mn  each  side  of  tho  trunks,  such  trees  may  be 
removed  with  still  less  risk  than  such  as  are  much  smaller. 
But  to  insure  sucxess,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  take  off  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  lateral  branches;  and  the  lioles  in 
which  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  must  be  made  not  less 
than  six  feet  wide,  aqd  eighteen  inches  deep,  placing  the 
turf,  if  the  field  be  pasture,  in  the  bottom,  and  taking  care 
that  the  trees  be  not  planted  deeper  in  the  soil  than  they 
previously  grew.  Each  tree  will  require,  during  the  firrt 
year,  a stake  and  a few  bushes  to  protect  it;  after  which, 
nothing  more  will  be  wanting  tliun  to  wiuh  its  trunk 
annually  with  Urno  and  water,  and  ouw  dung,  to  defend  it 
from  the  teeth  of  sheep  an<l  cattle.' 

For  garden  purposes,  dicu// apple-trees  are  so  far  superior 
to  all  others,  that  tho)  are  now  almost  exclusively  planted. 
Indc|>endently  of  the  liiilc  spat'u  they  0(x*upy.  the  small 
degree  in  which  they  overshadow  the  soil,  and  the  great 
fiicility  they  offer  fur  gathering  their  fruit,  they  aro  gene- 
rally so  much  beyond  the  influence  of  high  winds  as  to 
have  but  little  of  their  crop  blown  down  by  autumnal  gilrs, 
and  their  fruit  is  also  finer  than  on  standards.  No  diran* 
tions  for  tlieir  management  can  be  given  better  than  the 
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folUwin^r  txrelleiit  obsen'ationa  of  tho  author  of  the  Guide 
lo  the  Orrhard  and  Pi-uit  Garden. 

* TrecA  f >r  this  purpose  should  have  their  branches  of  an 
equal  strength:  tho>e  which  ha%e  been  grafted  one  year, 
or  what  ari  termed  by  nurserymen  Maiden  pl^U,  are  the 
best ; they  should  not  be  cut  down  when  planteu,  but  should  i 
stand  a year,  and  then  be  beaded  down  to  tbo  length  of  I 
four  or  six  inches,  accoming  to  their  strength  ; theec  will  I 
pnxluce  three  or  four  shouts  from  eai*h  cut'down  bronch,  | 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  form  a head.  At  the  end  of  i 
the  second  year,  two  or  three  of  the  best  placed  of  these  | 
from  each  branch  should  be  selected,  and  shortened  back  to  I 
nine,  twelve,  or  Afloen  inches  each,  acconling  to  their 
strength,  taking  care  to  keep  the  bead  perfectly  balanced 
(if  the  expression  may  be  allowed),  so  tnat  bne  aide  shall 
not  be  higher  nor  more  numerous  in  iu  branches  than  tl>e 
other : and  all  must  be  kept,  as  near  a?  may  be.  at  an  equal 
distance  from  each  other.  If  this  regularity  in  forming  the 
head  he  attended  to  and  effected  at  Arst,  there  will  ^ no 
ditiiculty  in  keeping  it  so  afterwards,  by  obaerviog  cither 
to  prune  to  that  bun  immediately  on  the  inside,  next  to  the 
centre  of  the  tree,  or  that  immediately  on  the  outside.  By 
thu»  means,  viewing  it  from  the  centre,  the  branches  will  be 
produced  in  a perpendicular  line  from  the  eye ; whereas,  if 
pruneil  to  a bud  on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  branch, 
the  young  shoot  will  be  produced  in  the  same  direction  ; so 
that  if  the  branches  formed  round  a circle  be  not  thus  pruned 
to  the  eyes,  on  tlie  right  successively,  or  the  left  successively, 
a very  material  difference  will  be  found,  and  the  regularity 
of  tlm  tree  will  be  destroyed  in  one  single  year's  pruning; 
which  may  be  readily  illustrated  thus: — Ax  four  branches, 
either  in  a direct  line  oMu  a circular  hoop,  at  the  distance 
of  eight  inches  from  each  other;  let  the  nranch  on  the  left 
be  called  a,  the  second  6,  the  third  c.  the  fourth  d;  head 
down  a to  the  left-hand  bud  ; b to  the  right,  c to  the  left, 
and  (/  to  the  right.  When  these  have  grown  a year,  thene 
between  <i  and  b,  and  between  c.ond  d^  will  be  teninebes: 
thus  the  distances  now  are  not  as  eight  to  eight,  but  at  six 
to  ten ; which  would  require  two  years’  pruning  in  a con 
trary  direction  lo  restore  Uie  head  to  its  former  regularity : 
and  it  must  nut  be  forgotten  that  this  system  of  pruning  will 
bold  good  in  every  other  ease. 

What  has  just  been  said  has  reference  only  to  the  leading 
shoots,  which  are  always  produced  from  the  terminal  buds 
when  pruned,  and  which  alone  form  the  Agure  and  beauty 
of  tiie  tree.  The  intermediate  space  must  of  course  be  pn>- 
vided  fur  at  the  same  time,  having  a regard  lo  the  number 
of  branches  thus  employed,  that  they  do  not  crowd  each 
other.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  be  kept  thin,  and  per- 
fectly open,  to  as  to  admit  |denty  of  sun  and  air,  without 
which  the  fruit  produced  will  be  small  and  good  for  but 
little : the  middle  of  the  tree,  indeed,  must  ^ kept  quiu- 
open  frum  the  Arst  to  tbo  la^t,  taking  care  that  all  thu  sur> 
rounding  branches  lead  outwards,  and  preserv'e  a regular 
distance  from  each  other.' 

EtpaUer  apple-trees  wore  formerly  much  used,  but  th^ 
are  in  all  respects  so  greatly  inferior  to  dwarfs,  and  so  much 
more  expensive  to  keep  in  good  order,  that  we  omit  all  fur- 
ther notice  of  them. 

A mode  of  managing  apple  trees  called  BaVoon  training 
has  been  much  recommended.  It  consists  simply  in  this: 
you  plant  a common  standard  tree,  with  a stem  six  or  seven 
feet  high,  and  with  Ave  ur  six  good  equaNsized  branches ; 
to  the  tip  of  each  branch  is  to  be  attached  a curd  which 
passes  under  a peg  driven  into  the  ground  near  (be  stem, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  branches  may  be  gradually 
drawn  downwards  so  as  to  become  inverted,  when,  from  the 
breadth  of  the  part  of  the  tree  whence  the  branches  diverge, 
and  the  approximation  of  their  points,  the  whole  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a balloon.  All  the  care  that  these  trees 
require  is,  to  have  their  branches  kept  at  equal  distances  by 
means  of  a hoop,  or  some  such  contrivance,  until  they  arc 
strong  enough  to  presene  their  acquired  direction,  and  to 
have  all  the  shoots  which  will  every  year  spring  upwards 
fVura  them  carefully  cut  away,  except  suen  as  can  be 
!>rought  down  so  as  to  All  up  the  spaces  in  the  cimumference 
of  tlie  balloon  head.  Trees  thus  managed  produ<  e an 
abundance  of  spurs,  and  when  loaded  with  fruit  are  beau- 
tiful objects : like  dwarfs,  they  occu|>y  but  little  room,  and 
their  crop  is  not  liable  to  be  blown  down:  hut  they  have 
this  very  great  disadvantage,  that  all  their  bud.n  arc 
to  the  sky  m tbe  spring,  w'hen  tliey  Hoaer:  consequently 
they  are  Uable  to  suffer  very  much  fimm  the  effect  of  spring 


' frosts : so  that  they  will  scarcely  ever  bear,  except  in  tmw 
I favourable  seasons,  or  in  very  mild  and  bheltered  placet.  It 
I is,  in  fact,  only  into  gardens  sloping  to  the  south  or  south 
west,  and  on  the  sides  of  valleys,  that  balloon  apple-trees 
should  be  admitted. 

Many  different  methods  of  f)reierving  apples  nave  been 
reeommendud,  and  almost  every  one  has  some  favourite 
plan  of  bis  own.  As  far  os  our  own  experience  goes,  tbe 
best  mode  is  to  allow  tlie  fruits,  af\er  being  gathered,  to  lie  till 
their  superAuous  moisture  has  evaporat^  which  is  what  is 
technically  called  sweating ; the  apples  should  then  be  a iped 
quite  dry.  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  and  stowed  away  in  jars 
or  chests  of  pure  silver  sand  which  has  been  previously  dried 
in  an  oven.  Tht'y  should  always  be  taken  out  of  the  sand  a 
few  days  before  they  are  wanted,  and  laid  in  dry  fern  or  some 
such  substance ; they  then  absorb  oxygen,  and  acquire  a 
little  sweetness,  wbicii  U neceasap  to  their  perfection.  ' 

The  apple  is  propagated  by  cither  budding  or  grafting ; 
the  former  practice  is  preferable  fur  standards,  the  latter  for 
dwarfs.  The  stocks  tnat  are  emploved  are  the  wild  ersb, 
'the  doucin  or  English  paradise,  ancl  tbe  French  paradise 
apple.  Tbe  former  should  be  used  for  standards  only,  as  it 
imparts  too  much  vigour  to  the  scions  to  render  them  ma- 
nageable as  dwarfs;  the  French  paradise  should  always  he 
employed  for  the  latter,  as  it  has  the  property  of  stunting 
the  slioots,  and  rendering  them  much  mure  forlile.  The 
doucin  or  English  paradise  stock,  which  is  what  the  Eng- 
lish nurserymen  usually  sell  as  the  paradise  stock,  is  inier- 
mediate  in  its  effect  between  the  crab  and  the  French  para- 
dise, being  less  vigorous  than  the  Arst  and  more  so  than  tlie 
last.  Wlien  there  U no  wish  to  conAne  the  dwarf  trees 
within  a very  narrow  compass,  this  kind  of  stock,  which  is 
hardier  than  the  French  paradise,  is  the  proper  one  to  em- 
ploy : but  if  the  dwarfest  trees  that  can  be  procured  are 
the  objects  of  the  cultivator,  then  the  latter  only  should  l>e 
planted. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  necessair  to  add  that  the  proper 
season  for  planting  the  apple  is  in  October  or  November,  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  dead  or  discoloured,  and  lieginmng 
to  drop.  Vegetation  at  that  »CB.son  is  not  altogether  t>irp;il, 
but  goes  on  just  enough  to  enable  the  plants  to  send  out  a few 
rootlets  before  winter,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  Arst  period  of  growth  in  tbo  sucoeeiling 
spring^a  period,  tbe  commencement  of  which  is  never 
exactly  known  hv  external  indications. 

APPLE,  LOVE.  [See  Lovk  Apm.1.1 

APPLE.  PINE.  [See  Pisa  Applk.] 

APPLEBY,  a market  town  and  borough  in  the  county 
of  Westmurvland.  of  which  it  is  the  capital:  270  miles 
N.N.W.  from  London,  and  31  S.E.  of  Carlisle,  64®  36'  N. 
lat.,  2®  28' W.  long.  It  is  upon  the  river  Eden,  which  foils 
into  the  Solway  Frith  below  CarU>lo;  and  is  by  no  means 
of  such  extent  or  importance  as  formerly.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  that  Applebv  was  a Roman  station,  but  thcio 
is  at  least  no  decisive  evidence  of  this ; and  no  Roman  an 
tiquities  have  been  discovered.  It  was,  however,  a phice 
of  some  importance  before  the  conquest,  and  continued  to 
be  so  until  tlie  time  of  Henry  II.,  in  the  22d  }eur  of  whose 
reign  it  was  surprised  and  utterly  destroyed  by  William, 
King  of  Scotland.  A second  calamity  of  a similar  kind  in  the 
12th  year  of  Richard  11.,  a.d.  U68.  completed  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Appleby*.  It  never  rccsjvcrea  from  this  blow. 
The  greatest  part  still  lay  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  and  on  this  account  the  rent  due  to  the  crown 
was  reduced  fmm  twenty  marks  annually  to  two  marks,  or 
I/.  &«.  bd.  Burials,  a small  place  at  tlie  distance  of  neorly 
a mile,  is  suppo»c<l  lo  be  derived  from  Burgh  \viill» : ami 
tbe  remains  of  buildings  have  been  dug  or  pbmghed  up  two 
or  three  miles  from  where  the  (own  now  stands. 

Appleby  contains  two  parishes,  St.  Lawrence  on  the  left, 
and  Su  Michael  i<n  the  right  side  of  ibe  river.  In  St. 
rence  U the  greater  part  of  the  town  ; in  Si.  Michael  a few 
houses  only  which  can  be  considered  part  of  tbe  town,  the 
parish  of  6i  Michael  being  an  agricultural  one.  Tlie  pa- 
nslies  are  separate  i icarages.  The  high  mud  from  London  to 
Carlisle  through  Brough  and  Pwirith  passes  through  the  laU 
ter  : and  a short  street  and  an  ancient  stone  biidgo  of  two 
arches  over  ihc  K»!en  lead  into  the  main  street  of  Appleby, 
which  is  irregularly  built  on  the  sl>pe  of  a hill.  Tlie  castle 

* Tltr‘re  l«  •lUf’r.’nt^  in  tli.-  lairt  totiv,' Srit  uClIi^^  cm-ow. 

Nieolwit  Hwl  M irii  ( //riZ.  uf  nmii  trcttmifl-imH}  |{Kv  llir  iOUi  ul 

llrnt)  It.;  Uui  it  » »»  in  thu  jmu  lltat  Sif*  fuf  •I'-Urcrina  > p llw 

W«iu‘«l  wa  Uw  |u««iuwr,  BuU  the  t\«nt  mt|hl  b«ve  ws^amU  • )c«r  n 
tiro  bofert. 
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stands  on  a lofty  heif^ht  rising  from  the  river  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  main  str^t,  and  at  the  lower  end  is  the  pariHh'churcli 
of  St.  Lawrence.  The  keim  of  the  castle  is  in  pxxl  preserva- 
tion. It  it  called  Cfosar's  Tower,  but  is  not  of  Roman  origin, 
though  it  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  principal  part  of  the 
present  edifice  was  built  in  1686,  by  the  then  Earlof  Tlianet, 
m whose  family  it  still  remains.  The  church  of  St.  Law- 
rence was  nearly  rebuilt  in  1655,  by  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke. Near  the  church  is  the  market-house,  rebuilt  in 
1811  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  town-hall  and  shambles  are 
incommodiously  placra  in  tlie  middle  of  the  main  street : 
at  each  end  of  the  town  is  an  autient  stone  obelisk. 
Tlie  shire-hall  and  new  gaol  arc  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael 
or  Bondgatc,  in  the  part  of  Appleby  which  lies  on  the  | 
north-east  or  right  bonk  of  the  Eden.  Both  tho  Lent  and 
Summer  assises  are  held  here,  and  the  judges  when  on 
circuit  have  from  time  imroeinorial  been  entertained  at  tho 
castle. 

Townrtls  tho  upper  end  of  the  town  is  an  almsiiouse  or 
hospital,  for  twelve  widows  and  a superior,  or  ‘ mother,* 
founded  by  the  above-mentioned  Countess  of  Pembroke ; 
and  near  the  church  is  a grammar-school,  established  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  income  of  the  school  in  or  was 
204/.  Is.  7d. ; the  number  of  free  scholars  is  six.  (Digest . 

Reports,  on  Ptd)lic  Charities,  p.  622.) 

Tho  market  is  on  Saturday,  chiefly  for  com ; and  there 
are  several  fairs  fur  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  linen-cloth  ; 
especially  a cattle-fair  once  a fortnight  from  Whitsun-evo  to 
Michaelmas.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Appleby 
was,  in  1831,  851,  ana  of  the  township  of  Bondgate  and 
Langton  645,  together  M96 : but  the  parishes  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  St.  Michael  had  1459  and  1264  inhabitants  re- 
spectively. 

The  corporation  consists  of  a mayor,  twelve  aldermen, 
sixteen  common  •councilmcn.  and  other  officers.  The 
borough  rctunied  two  members  up  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  by  which  it  w*es  disfranchised. 

Appleby  was  distinguished  by  its  adherence  to  Charles  I. 
in  tho  contn^t  between  that  prince  and  his  parliament.  The 
Countess  of  Pembroke  fortified  the  castle  for  the  king,  but 
it  was  forced  to  surrender. 

APPOGGIATU'RA.  in  music  (from  the  Italian  verb 
appog^are,  to  lean  on),  commonly  called  a grace  note,  or 
uute  of  embellishment,  but  more  correctly,  a note  of  expres- 
sion. This  is  invariably  written  in  a smaller  character  than 
the  essential  notes  of  the  melody.  The  term  explains  itself; 
the  apmggiatura  should  always  have  more  or  less  pressure 
of  the  oreath  or  hand,  being,  where  the  notation  is  accurate, 
used  for  tho  purposes  of  emphasis,  especially  in  recitative, 
where  it  is  quite  as  important  as  the  notes  in  a larger  cha- 
racter. But  in  recitative  it  is  a practice  as  common  as 
eironeous,  to  write  notes  not  meant  to  be  sung,  presuming 
that  the  singer  will  suppose  notes  to  be  intended  which  are 
not  represented.  Thus  Handel,  in  his  Jepntha,  has  written 
a recitative  m the  following  manner  ‘ — 


“1 
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^ach  »e«i  flin  awtaij-,  Tra 


hrarci  the  neurn-ftil  eeow  of  all  yotir 

•or  • TOWS— 

but  meant  it  to  be  sang  thus : — 


It  may  however  be  a question,  wliethcr  a note  having  a syl- 
lable iippropnoietl  solely  to  it.  can  properly  be  called  an 
fijrpo’j;:infwa  ; but  all  writors  on  tne  subject  do,  neverthe- 
e-s.  so  term  it. 

The  appnggiatura  takes  its  Icmtlh.  or  duration,  from  the 
note  it  precedes,  whence  it  almost  invariably  abstracts  onc- 


half : except  in  the  case  of  a dotted  or  pointed  note,  frts 
which  it  taxes  two-thirds.  Example 


Occasionally,  the  small  note  is  not  only  written,  but  s 
tended  to  be  performed,  as  a very  short  one.  For  intfun 
a small  semiquaver  sometimes  precedes  a crotchet,  w i r. 
nim,  where,  if  it  leap  from  a distance  above  to  the  priociii. 
note,  which  is  rare,  it  is  merely  a note  of  animaiPD.  t 
it  be  the  semitone,  the  octave,  or  indeed  any  intcnsl  hrva 
the  principal  note,  it  is  then  called  an  orriaceu/Mni,orcTW 
ing  note,  (from  acciaoedre,  to  crush,  to  pound,)  toA  is  . 
be  forced  and  short.  The  appoggiatura,  M.  Fraoery  it 
serves,  gives  tenderness  to  the  air ; it  therefore  is  not  aditt 
to  music  of  an  energetic  or  majestic  kind.  In  the  baauef 
an  accomplished  performer  it  is  the  most  exprescire.s 
most  impassioned,  addition  intrusted  to  hisdiKretion.  L 
modem  composers,  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  repose  too  me 
confidence  in  those  who  are  to  execute  their  works,  ««&• 
mllv  write  all  that  they  mean  to  bo  introduced,  trcutc; 
nothing  to  the  judgment  of  the  perfornior. 

APPRAISEMENT,  from  apwdri>r,  anpriser,  <r  » 
praiser,  * to  set  a price  upon  an  article.*  ^Vbon  goods  hn 
been  taken  under  a distress  for  rent,  it  is  necessary,  rawk 
to  enable  the  landlord  to  sell  them  according  to  the 
sums  of  the  statute  2 William  and  Mary.  sets.  i.  e.  5.  ^ 
they  should  be  previously  appraised  or  valued  by  tvo  t> 
praisers.  These  appraisers  are  sworn  by  the  shenff. 
jiheriff’,  or  constable,  to  appraise  Che  goods  truly  scerbr 
to  the  best  of  their  understanding.  After  such  an  tppn» 
ment  has  been  made,  the  landlord  may  proceed  to  lei  dr 
goods  for  the  best  price  that  can  be  procured.  By  tbr  o- 
tute  48  Geo.  III.  c.  140,  an  ad  tfahrem  stamp  duty  u w 
posed  upon  appraisements. 

APPRAISERS  are  peraons  employed  to  value  pt^en; 
By  the  statute  46  Geo.  III.  c.  43,  it  was  first  requirn 
any  person  exercising  the  calling  of  an  appraiser  »bouU  o- 
nually  take  out  a license  to  act  as  such,  stating  hnian 
and  place  of  abode,  and  signed  by  two  corannssranr^  ^ 
stamps.  By  the  same  statute  a stamp  duty  of  6i- 
posed  upon  such  licenses ; and  unlicensed  persons  vm 
bidden  to  act  as  appraisers  under  a penalty  of  50/.  Ik 
same  duty  has  been  continued  by  the  General  Stsar 
48  Geo.  III.  e.  149. 

APPRENTICE,  from  apprendre,  to  learn,  ^ 
person  bound  by  indenture  to  serve  a master  for  t 
term,  receiving  in  rotum  for  his  lervicea,  instrocnwiak' 
master*s  profession,  art,  or  occupation.  In  addition  to  ib 
the  master  is  usually  bound  to  provide  the  necessary 
clothing  for  the  aporentice,  and  sometimes  to  pay  kiess^ 
wages,  but  most  commonly  the  master  receives  s 
Formerly  the  word  was  us^  to  denote  those  stodentsa^^ 
common  law  in  the  societies  of  the  inns  of  court  vbo' 
having  completed  their  profcsaional  education  by  lea 
study  in  those  societies,  at  which  time  they  were 
tu  leave  their  Inns  and  to  execute  the  full  office  of  sa  v** 
cate,  upon  being  called  by  writ  to  take  upon  tbeia  tbe 
of  serjeaitt-at'Uw— were  yet  of  sufficient  standingf^^k 
lowed  to  practise  in  all  courts  of  law  except  the  coorj  * 
Common  rieas.  This  denomination  of  apprea^ 
Latin,  apprentidi  od  legem  nohttioeee,  appretdied  od 
or  simply  apprenticii  ad  legem)  appears  to  hare 
until  the  ck^  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  after  wl^  ^ 
term  fell  into  disuse,  and  we  find  tbe  same  class  of 
designated,  from  their  pleading  without  tbe  bar.  ^ 
barristers,  now  shortenea  into  the  well-known  tens. 
tors.  (SeeSpolman's  G/oM.od  Blacksteoett^' 

mentaries,  vol.  i.  23 ; vol.  iii.  27.) 

Appronticesbip  appears  to  have  been  unknown  totbti* 
tienm  ; and  although  it  has  been  stated  that  in 
dislrilnitum  of  the  cilisens  into  companies  or 
according  to  their  trades  took  place  at  an  esriy 
can  discern  in  the  Roman  history  no  distinct  tiace*  d w 
a system  as  apprenticeship.  Its  origin  is  to  be 
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Ibe  institutions  of  modern  Europe,  and  it  probably  sprunt^ 
up  in  conjunction  with  the  system  of  associating  bandicrah 
trades  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  natural  result,  perhaps, 
of  those  more  general  combinations  of  citizens  or  of  bur* 
ges<tcs,  which  were  formed  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  pro- 
tection against  feudal  uppros»ion.  The  restraint  of  free 
com  petition,  the  assertion  of  peculiar  privileges,  and  the 
limitation  of  the  numbers  of  such  as  should  participate  in 
them,  were  tlie  main  results  to  which  these  institutions 
tend^ ; and  for  these  purposes  a more  obvious  or  eflectivo 
instrument  than  apprenticeship  could  hardly  be  found.  To 
exercise  a trade,  it  was  necessary  to  be  free  of  the  company 
or  fraternity  of  that  trade;  and  as  the  principal  if  not  the 
only  mode  of  acquiring  this  freedom  in  early  times  was  by 
ser>  ing  an  apprenticeship  to  a member  of  the  body,  it  be- 
came easy  to  limit  the  numbers  admitted  to  this  privilege, 
either  indirectly  by  tho  Icn^h  of  apprenticeship  required,  or 
more  immediately  by  limiting  tho  numlier  of  apprentices  to 
be  taken  by  each  master.  So  strict  in  some  instances  were 
these  regulatiooB,  that  no  master  was  allowed  to  take  as  an 
apprentice  any  but  his  own  son.  In  agriculture,  appren- 
ticeship. though  in  some  comparatively  later  instances  en- 
couraged by  positive  laws,  bos  never  prevailed  to  any  great 
extent,  which  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  its  origin  as  a 
part  of  the  system  ,of  associated  trades.  The  tendency  to 
association  indeed  is  not  strong  among  the  agricultural 
population,  combination  being,  to  the  scattered  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  inconvenient  and  often  impracticable  ; whereas 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  ore,  by  their  very  poHltion.  invited 
to  it. 

Subsequently  to  the  twelfth  century,  apprenticeship  has 
prevailed  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  In  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Spain,  it  may  be  di.stinrtly  traced,  and  it 
probably  existed  in  various  other  countries.  It  is  asserted 
by  Adam  Smith,  that  seven  years  seem  antientlv  to  have 
Ih.'cu  all  over  Europe  Ute  usual  term  established  for  the 
duration  of  apprenticeships  in  most  trades.  Tliere  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  no  settled  rule  on  this  subject,  for 
there  U abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  custom  in  this 
respect  varied  not  only  in  difTeient  countries,  but  in  different 
incorporalefl  trades  in  the  same  town. 

In  Italy,  the  Latin  term  for  the  contract  of  apprenticeship 
was  urrntirrntatio.  From  an  old  form  of  an  Italian  in- 
strument, given  by  Beier  in  his  learned  work  De  ColUf^it 
(^i/cuw,  it  appears  that  the  conlmct,  which  in  most  re- 
spects closiety  resembled  English  indentures  of  appren- 
tii-eahip.  was  signed  by  the  father  or  otlier  friend  of  the  boy 
who  was  to  be  bound,  and  nut  by  the  buy  himself,  the 
latter  testifying  his  consent  to  the  agreement  merely  by 
being  present. 

In  trance,  the  trading  associations  prevailed  to  a great 
extent  under  the  names  of  * Corps  de  Marchands*  and 

* CotnmunauuW  At  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  were  in  Paris  six  ' Corps  de  Marchands,'  and 
one  hiuidruil  and  twenty-nine  * CoinmunauU-s,'  or  companies 
of  trade.smeii,  each  fraternity  having  Uieir  own  rules  and 
laws.  Among  these  bodies  tho  duration  of  apprenticeship 
varied  from  three  to  eight  or  ten  years.  It  was  an  invariable 
rule  III  the  ‘Corps  de  Marchands,'  which  was  generally 
followed  in  the  ‘Communautes,'  that  no  master  should  hayo 
»nm?  thair  one  apprentice  at  a time.  There  was  also  a re- 
gulation that  no  one  could  exercise  his  trade  as  a master 
until,  ill  addition  to  his  apprenticeship,  he  had  served  a 
certain  number  of  years  as  a journeyman.  During  tbc 
latter  term  he  was  called  the  * cumpagnon ' of  his  master, 
and  the  term  itself  was  called  his  * compagnonage.'  lie 
had  also,  before  being  admitted  to  practise  his  trade  os 
tna^te^,  to  deliver  to  tlie  'jurande,'  or  wardens  of  the  com- 
pany. a specimen  of  his  proficiency  in  his  art,  called  bit 

• chef  d'njuvre.'  He  was  then  saiii ‘aspircr  i la  mattrise.* 
The  suns  of  merchants  living  in  their  fathers'  house  till 
seventeen  years  of  age,  anti  following  his  trade,  were  re- 
puted to  have  served  their  apprenticeship,  and  became 
entitled  to  the  privileges  incidental  lo  it  without  being 
actually  bound.  Theso  companies  or  associations  were 
finally  aboUthed  at  the  irvolution.  when  a perfect  freedom 
of  intlustry  was  recognized  by  the  laws,  and  this,  with  a few 
exccption.s,  has  conlmued  to  the  preiieiit  day.  But  though 
the  contract  of  apprenticeship  has  ceased  in  France  to  be 
imperative  u)x>n  tne  artisan,  it  has  nut  fallen  into  disuse ; 
and  an  act  passed  the  12th  of  April,  180:i,  preacrilM>s  the 
rights  nnd  duties  Isith  of  master  and  apprentice.  U does 
not,  however,  ay  down  any  ]iurticulur  form,  and  leaves  the 
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' time  and  other  ^nditiuns  of  the  contract  to  be  determined 
by  the  parties. 

In  Germany,  though  wo  find  the  same  institution,  it  varies 
not  only  in  the  name,  but  has  some  other  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities. The  companies  there  called  gitdm,  zunfte,  or 
innunsen,  appear  to  have  exerdsed  in  many  respects  a 
sort  of  judicial  control  over  their  members,  and,  either 
on  account  of  moral  or  physical  defects,  to  have  rcfiiM*<l 
adinitdon  to  applicants  for  freedom  at  the  discrt'tion  of 
the  elders  or  masters.  They  scorn  to  have  occasionally 
admitted  workmen  who  had  not  served  a regular  appren- 
ticeship into  the  lower  class  of  members  of  a trade ; but  to 
become  masters  was  only  allowed  to  those  who  had  gone 
through  the  regular  stages  of  instruction.  The  course 
which  continues  to  the  present  day  is  os  follows:— Tlie 
apnrentice,  ader  having  served  the  term  prescribed  by  his 
inuenture  iau/din^s-briff),  is  admitted  into  the  coiujwiny 
as  a companion  ig^xeU),  whirli  corresponds  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  French  cirmptij/'non.  Having  passed  through 
the  years  of  nis  apprenticeship,  called  l^r  jahrr,  sutisfac- 
torily,  he  becomes  entitled  to  receive  from  tlie  masters  and 
companions  of  the  guild  a certificate,  or  general  letter  of  re- 
commendation which  testifies  that  he  has  duly 

serv'ed  bis  apprenticeship,  and  has  been  admitted  a member 
of  the  company,  and  commands  him  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  societies  of  the  same  craft,  wherever  he  may  apply  for 
them.  With  this  certificate  the  young  artisan  sets  out  on 
his  travels,  which  often  occupy  several  years,  called  tcandel- 
jahre,  supporting  himself  by  working  u»  a journeyman  in 
his  particular  art  or  trade  in  the  v.'irious  towns  :n  which  he 
temporarily  establishes  himself,  ami  availing  himself  of  his 
kandschii/t  to  procure  admission  into  the  fellowship  ami 
nviieges  of  his  brother  workmen  of  the  same  craft.  On 
is  return  home,  he  is  entitled,  upon  producing  certificates 
of  his  good  conduct  during  his  trundej-jahrf,  to  bc*’oroe  a 
master.  In  Germanv,  the  periods  of  servitude  have  varied 
in  dilTerent  states  and  at  different  periods ; in  general,  the 
term  is  seven  years  ; but  in  some  instances  an  apprentice- 
ship of  five  or  three  years  is  sufficient. 

Neither  in  Ireland  nor  in  Scotland  have  the  laws  relating 
to  associatetl  trades  or  apprentices  been  very  rigorously 
enforced.  In  the  former,  the  same  system  of  guilds  and 
companies  certainly  existed  ; but.  as  it  was  the  policy  of  tho 
English  government  to  encourage  settlers  there,  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  their  exclusive  privileges:  and  in  1672 
the  I^rd  Lieutenant  and  Council,  under  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  issued  a set  of  rules  and  reguluUuiis 
fur  all  tho  walled  towns  in  Ireland,  by  which  any  foreigner 
WO.S  allowed  to  become  free  of  the  guilds  and  fraternities  of 
tradesmen  on  payment  of  a fine  of  2Ur.  A statute  contain- 
ing very  similar  enactments  was  posted  in  19  George  III. 
The  term  of  apprenticeship,  also,  in  Ireland,  waa  of  a 
moderate  length,  five  years  being  required  by  2 Anne,  e.  A, 
for  the  linen  manufacture,  which,  by  10  George  1.,  c.  2,  was 
rcduci'd  to  four  years.  It  is  asserted  by  Adam  Smith,  that 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  corporation  laws 
are  so  little  oppressive  os  in  Scotland.  Three  years  arc 
there  a common  term  of  apprenticeship  even  in  the  nicer 
trades,  but  there  is  no  general  law  on  the  subject,  the  custom 
bcin^  difficrent  in  diff'erenl  communities. 

It  IS,  perhaps,  iropossiblg  lo  ascertain  precisely  at  what 
time  apprenticeships  first  came  into  general  use  in  England. 
But  that  the  institution  is  one  of  very  old  date  is  certain, 
being  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  formation  of  the 
guilds  or  companies  of  tradesmen.  In  the  statutes  of  tbc 
realm,  however,  there  is  no  reference  to  such  an  institution 
for  about  200  years  after  the  guilds  are  known  to  have  existed, 
apprentices  being  first  incidentally  noticed  in  an  act  (12 
Rich.  II.  c.  3)  passed  in  1388.  But  that  about  this  time 
apprenticeship  bad  become  extremely  common  is  proved  by 
a statute  passed  in  1405*6  (7  Henry  IV.  c.  17),  which  con- 
tains the  singular  enactment,  that  no  one  shall  bind  bis  son 
or  daughter  apprentice  unless  he  have  land  or  r»'iit  to  the 
value  of  20*.  by  tho  year;  the  cause  of  which  pmvision  is 
stated  to  be  the  scarcity  of  lalmurcra  in  husbandry,  incon- 
se<iuencc  of  the  custom  of  binding  children  apprentices  to 
trad«*s.  In  the  act  (8  Henry  VI.  c.  11)  which  repealed 
this  statute  in  favour  of  the  city  of  London,  the  putting  and 
taking  of  apprentices  is  stated  to  have  been  at  that  lime  it 
custom  of  London  time  out  of  mind.  The  same  statute  was 
repealed  (bv  the  lUh  Henry  VII.  r.  11 ) in  favour  of  tho 
citizens  of  Korwich,  and  (by  the  12lh  Henry  VII.  c.  1)  iu 
favour  of  the  worstod-iuahcrs  of  Norfolk ; an«{  in  the  ferraer 
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•et  we  find  the  flret  mention  of  any  particular  term  of  servi- 
tudo,  the  custom  of  the  worsted-sheerers  of  Norwich 
confirmed  by  it,  which  required  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years.  Except  in  London,  it  does  not  appear  tnat  at  an 
early  period  tnere  was  in  England  any  uniform  practice  in 
this  rcsi>cct,  but  that  the  duration  of  the  apprenticeship  was 
a matter  for  agreement  between  the  parties  to  the  contract 
In  Madox's  F^irmulare  there  is  an  indenture 

of  approntioeship  dated  in  tlic  roign  ofHenr)-  l\'.,  which  is 
nearly  in  the  same  form  as  the  mmlcm  instrument ; and  in 
that  case  the  binding  is  to  a carpenter  for  six  years.  It  in, 
however,  probal)le  that  before  the  statute  of  the  5th  KHz. 
e.  4,  the  term  of  apprenticeship  wa.H  seldom  less  than  seven 
years.  In  London,  the  periijd  of  seven  years  at  the  least  was 
expressly  prescrilied  by  the  custom  as  the  shortest  term ; 
and  SirThoma-s  Smith,  in  his  Commftnwfolth  nf  England, 
written  about  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  statute  of  Kliz., 
says,  in  reforenco  to  the  previous  practice,  that  the  appren- 
tice ‘servoth,  some  for  sovon  or  eight  yeani,wome  nine  or 
ten  years,  as  the  master  and  the  friends  of  the  young  man 
shall  think  meet,  or  can  agree  together.' 

The  statute  of  Iho  5 and  6 Edw.  VI.  c.  8,  which  enacts 
that  no  person  shall  w'eave  broad  woollen  cloth,  unless  ho 
have  seiacd  a seven  years’  apprenticeship,  may  be  adduced 
os  a further  proof  that  this  term  was  fast  becoming  the 
customary  one,  when,  by  the  5th  Eliz.  c.  >1.  it  was  muilo  the 
law  of  the  land,  anti  one  uniform  practice  in  all  trades  in- 
tro<luced  lliroughout  England.  But  neither  by  that  sUfuto, 
nor  by  thtt  customs  of  Lomlon  and  Norwich,  which  were 
excepted  by  the  act,  was  a longer  term  of  apprenticeship 
than  seven  years  forbidden. 

The  London  apprentices,  in  earlx'  times,  were  an  im|K)rtant. 
and  often  a formidable  bo<ly.  They  derived  consequence 
from  their  numbers,  the  superior  birth  of  many  of  them, 
and  the  wealth  of  their  masters,  hut  particularly  from  their 
union,  and  the  spirit  of  fr*.'emasonry  which  prevailed  among 
them.  Tlic  author  of  a curious  poem  published  in  )fi47, 
entitled  Thif  Honour  of  Jjindon  AwTmiiret,  obsenes.  in 
his  preface,  that  * from  all  shires  anti  counties  of  the  king- 
dom of  England  and  dummion  of  Wales,  the  sonns  of 
knights,  esquiers,  gentlemen,  ministers,  yeomen,  and 
tradesmen,  come  up  from  their  particular  nlaces  of  nativity 
and  are  bound  to  be  prentices  in  London.'  He  also  mentions 
* the  unanimous  correspondence  that  is  amongst  that  innu- 
merable tsunpany.* 

It  may  be  readily  supposetl  that  such  a botly,  in  the 
midst  of  a largo  metropolis,  densely  cniwdinl  with  popu- 
lation. and  frt'quented  by  strangers  of  all  kinds,  was 
not  a little  obnoxious  to  the  {loUcc ; and  arcortlingly,  we 
find  in  the  sixti'untb  and  seventeenth  centuries  a cunstunt 
suecession  of  tumults,  an<l  some  instances  nf  serious  and 
alarming  insurrections  arising  among  the  apprentices.  Thus 
the  fatal  riot  In  I.a>ndou  against  foreign  artificers,  which 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  M:i),  1.H  7,  and  fmm  which  that  day 
was  called  ' Evil  May  Day,'  was  commenced  and  encou- 
raged by  the  apprentices. 

In  the  vear  1595,  certain  apprentices  in  I»ndon  were 
imprisoned  by  the  Slar-Cliumber  for  a riot;  upon  which, 
several  of  their  fellows  assembled  and  released  them  by- 
breaking  open  tbo  prisons.  Many  of  these  were  taken  and 
publicly  whipped  by  onler  of  the  l>ord  Mayor.  Tliis  caused 
a much  more  furmblabb  disturbance;  for  20u  or  300 
apprentices  as*emblwl  in  Tower-streot,  and  murcluMl  with  a 
drum  in  a warlike  inamier  to  lake  pos.session  of  the  pers<m 
of  the  Linl  Mayor,  and.  upon  the  principle  of  retaliation,  to 
whin  him  through  tbo  street.^.  Several  of  tlic  ringleaders 
in  tiiis  riot  were  tried  and  convicted  ofhigh  treasiui.  (See 
Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  .117.) 

In  the  troubles  of  the  civil  wars  the  apprentices  ofLindon 
took  an  active  part  us  a political  liody  ; numerous  |>cljtions 
were  presented  from  them  to  the  parliament,  and  they 
rfceive<l  the  thanks  of  the  House  ‘ for  their  good  afleclions.* 
Nor  did  they  confine  their  interference  merely  to  petitions, 
but,  under  sanction  of  an  ordinance  of  narliamciu  proiiiisiiig 
to  them  security  against  forfeiture  of  tlieir  inrlentures,  they 
were  inrolled  into  a sort  of  militia.  They  also  took  part  in 
(he  restoration,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  they  were 
frequently  engaged  in  tumult-!.  The  la.st  serious  riot  in 
which  they  were  imneerned  took  place  in  1668.  On  this 
ni-casion  they  assemblctl  themselves  tumultuously  together 
during  the  holidays,  and  prvKsecdctl  to  null  down  the  disor- 
Ji*rly  houses  in  the  city.  For  this  exploit,  seicral  of  them 
were  tried  and  executed  fur  high  treason. 


In  1691,  when  Charles  II.  was  desirous  of  strengthening 
his  hands  in  every  way  against  the  corporation  of  L]ndio, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  favour  of 
the  apprentices,  and  sent  them  a brace  of  bucks  for  ll^ir 
annual  dinner  at  Sadlers' Hall,  where  several  of  \m  nrin- 
cipai  courtiers  dineil  with  them.  The  app»entices.  how- 
ever, were  divided  in  opinion  ; for  there  were  numerous  pe 
tilions  fnim  them  both  for  and  against  the  measures  of  the 
court. 

Subsequently  to  this  time  thcii  union  nppt'nrs  to  hare 
b<^n  gradually  dissolveil,  and  we  do  ni>t  find  (hem  again 
acting  together  in  a l>ody.  After  they  had  ceaseil  however 
to  form  a separate  class,  the  laws  which  had  called  thcin 
into  existence,  though  partially  repealed  as  to  some  trailer, 
continued  generally  in  force  ; nor  was  it  until  a very  bje 
period  that  the  process  cf  more  liberal  opinions  finallvpui 
an  end  to  them.  But  the  exclusive  spirit  which  bad  die- 
tatc<l  them  was  so  far  modified  by  the  spirit  of  Englhh 
Hbertv,  that  the  monopolies  upheld  by  them  wore  never  » 
strictly  enforced,  nor  the  evil  of  them  so  much  felt  in  Lh:i 
country  as  on  the  continent.  For  not  only  were  the  anpreii- 
tice-laws  condemned  by  the  liberal  and  speculative  pniJos.>- 
pher,  but  (bey  found  no  favour  in  the  courts  of'laa’.  They 
were  frequently  reprobated  by  judges  and  legal  writers ; >nd 
Lord  Mansfield  denounced  them  as  being  ' against  tb 
natural  rights  of  man,  and  contraiy  to  the  coanoon  ia* 
rights  of  the  land.’  Acting  upon  this  view  of  the  impr-lin 
of  the  system,  the  decisions  of  the  courts  tended  rather  id 
confine  than  to  extend  the  intluence  of  the  statute  of  EI>2>- 
beth,  and  thus  the  openition  of  it  was  limiicd  to  insrkct- 
towns,  and  to  those  trades  which  were  actually  in  exUtenw 
at  the  time  it  wa.s  passed.  Ami  although,  in  consequence  of 
this  dkictrine,  many  absurd  anomalies  and  inconsistence 
wei-o  intniduccMl,  yet  the  exclusion  of  some  ronnufartuw. 
and  particularly  of  the  principal  ones  of  Manchester  ind 
Birmingham,  from  the  o|n;ration  of  the  act.  had  probahh  i 
fivourable  effect  in  causing  it  to  be  Ics-i  strictly  enfontd 
even  against  those  who  were  held  to  be  liable  to  it.  It  vai 
pi  oved  by  a mass  of  extrcmelv  interesting  evidence  prodocv-l 
before  a committee  of  the  ifousc  of  Commons  in  1814.  tbii; 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Elizalicih  neither  were,  mr 
could  he,  carrieil  into  effect  in  our  improved  state  of  trade 
and  maiuifarturcs.  An  alteration  in  the  law  could  there 
fore  l»e  no  longer  delayed.  And  though  the  queslit^n 
brought  liefure  the  legislature  on  a petition  praying  ikt 
the  5th  Eliz.  c.  4,  might  be  rendered  more  effectual,  the 
result  was  the  passing  of  an  act  (54  Geo.  lll.c.  96)bywhid 
that  statute,  so  far  as  it  enacts  that  no  pvTSon  shall  cvec 
ciso  any  trade  wiiliout  having  sen  cd  a seven  years'  appirn- 
liceship  to  it,  wa-s  wholly  repealed.  There  is  in  the  act  of 
54  Oco.  III.  c.  96,  a reservation  in  favour  of  the  custon- 
and  bye-laws  of  the  city  of  l»ndon,  and  of  other  corporau 
towns,  but  in  general  the  luxs-ssily  of  apprenticeship,  a>  a 
means  of  access  to  padirular  trades,  is  nixilisbed,  and  a per- 
fr-ct  liberty,  in  this  respect,  is  establisbeil. 

Appa’iiliceslup,  though  no  longer  absolutely  neeesstn. 
slill  continues  to  bo  the  usual  mode  of  learning  a trade,  and 
as  such  is  recognised  by  law ; it  may  therefore  be  useful 
mention,  in  a summary  manner,  some  of  the  leading  prvii 
.sions  of  the  law  upon  the  subject.  By  the  common  U». 
an  infant,  or  j>crsoii  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  yea.'x 
being  unable  to  contract  any  obligation  except  fif  hb 
own  benefit,  cannot  bind  himself  apprentice  so  ta  in- 
title  his  master  to  an  action  of  covenant  for  departing  hi* 
service,  or  other  breaches  of  the  indenture.  Tlie  statute  of 
5 Eliz.  c.  4,  s.  42  and  43,  enacts  that  every  jvereon  bound 
by  indenture  according  to  the  statute,  allliougb  within 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  shall  be  liound  as  amply « to  every 
intent,  as  if  he  were  of  full  age.  But  by  these  words  of  the 
statute,  the  infant  U not  so  bound  os  that  a rcun-dy  lift 
against  him  upon  any  covenant  of  the  indenture ; an‘1  rt 
has  therefore  been  a ciimmon  practice  for  a relation  or  frieuo 
to  be  joined  as  a contracting  party  in  llic  indenture,  and  en- 
gaging fur  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  agreement.  But  by 
the  custom  of  I.^>ndon,  an  infant,  unmarried  and  abovethe 
age  of  fourteen,  may  bind  hiiiibolf  apprentice  to  a freeman 
of  London,  and  it  is  said  that,  by  fon-e  of  the  custcni,  the 
master  may  have  such  remedy  against  him  as  if  he  were  w 
full  age,  and  eoiuequcnlly  an  action  of  covenant.  Any 
person  under  the  nge  of  twenty -one  years  is.  by  5 Eli*-  ^ 4. 
s.  35  and  36,  compellable  tube  bound  apprctilice.ifsorequir«l 

any  houschobler  using  half  a plough  of  land  in  ullage. 
The  aame  act  abo  provides  that  the  binding  must  b«  by 
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imleuturo  so  thnt  binding  by  dee<l'poU.  or  by  an  a^ement 
lo  execute  nn  indenture,  or  a parol  bindint',  have  been  held 
not  to  coiutituto  an  apprenticeship,  though,  by  statute 
31  Geo.  II.  e.  1 1,  a hindin){  by  deed  not  indented  will  enable 
u person  to  ^ain  a settlement. 

By  statute  of  43  Kliz.  c.  2,  confirmed  by  8 and  9 \Vm.  III. 
c.  30,  and  by  subsequent  acts,  the  ehunbvrtrden*  and  over- 
seers of  a phriah.  with  thu  as!*ent  of  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
may  bind  cliildron  of  paupers  apprentices  till  the  ai»e  of 
twenty-one,  uiul  not  only  persons  in  husbandry'  and  trade,  but 
t;entlemen  of  fortune  anti  clertrymen  may  Imi  cnmpclletl  to 
tuku  them.  But  if  such  master  is  dissatisfied,  he  may  appeal 
to  the  sessions.  Farish  apprentices  may  also  be  ImuikI 
(2  and  3 Anno,  c.  6)  lo  tlie  sea  service;  and  musters  and 
owners  of  ships  uro  obliged  to  take  one  or  more  accurdint;  to 
tlie  lonnaire  of  the  vessel.  Various  rcKulatitmR  have  iKKrn 
rnado  by  several  acts  of  parliament,  and  in  particular  by 
56  Geo.  HI.  c.  139.  for  ensuriuR  that  parish  apprentices 
shall  Ikj  iMtuiKl  to  proper  masters,  and  securim?  them  from 
ill-treatment.  A settlement  is  piiiki><l  by  apprentices  in  the 
parish  where  they  last  resided  forty  «lays  durinj;  the  service. 
(13  and  14  Car.  11.  c.  12.)  [See  Four  Law  ond  Skttlk- 
mknt.] 

An  indenture  cannot  be  assijjnwl  over,  either  by  common 
law  or  equity,  but  by  custom  it  may.  Thus,  by  the  custom 
of  London  and  other  places  it  may  l»e  done  by  a ‘ turn-over.’ 
Parish  apprenticci  mav  also.  (32  Geo.  III.  c.  57,  s.  7,)  with 
the  consent  of  two  justices,  be  assigned  over  by  indorsement 
on  the  indentures. 

An  indenture  is  detcmiinablo  bv  the  consent  of  all  the 
parties  to  it : also  by  the  death  oi  the  master,  anprcnticc- 
ship  being  a personal  tnist  between  master  ana  s*;rvnnt. 
But  it  is  said  that  the  executor  may  bind  the  apprentice  lo 
another  roaster  fur  the  remainder  of  his  term.  And  if  tliero 
i.s  any  covenant  fur  maintenance,  the  executor  is  Iwund  to 
tlischargc  tliis  ns  fiir  as  he  has  as.scts.  In  the  case  of  a 
parish  apprentice  (.12  Geo.  III.  c.  57,  s.  t),  this  obligation 
only  lasts  fur  three  monllis,  where  the  iipprenticc-fee  is  not 
tnore  than  5/  . and  tlie  indenturu  is  then  at  an  enil,  unless 
upon  application  by  the  widow  or  executor,  &c.  of  the  master 
to  two  justices,  the  apprentice  is  ordered  to  sene  such  appli- 
<*nnt  fur  the  remainder  of  the  term.  By  the  custom  of  Li»ii- 
lion,  if  the  master  of  an  apprcnlico  die.  the  service  must  be 
continued  with  the  widow,  if  >he  continue  to  carry  on  the 
trade.  In  other  cases,  it  is  incuml>cnt  on  the  executor  to 
put  the  appreiuice  to  aiudlier  master  of  the  same  trade.  By 
the  Banknipt's  Act.  6 Geo.  IV'.  c.  16.  s.  49,  it  iscnactwl,  that 
the  issuing  of  a commission  against  a master  shall  l>c  a com- 
jilete  discharge  of  an  indentuic  of  apprenticeship;  and 
where  an  apprentice-fee  has  been  paid  to  the  bankrupt,  thu 
commissioners  are  autlmrizcd  to  onicr  any  sum  to  I>e  paid 
out  of  tlie  estate  for  the  use  of  the  apprentice  which  they 
may  think  reasonable. 

A master  may  by  law  mmlerutelv  chastise  his  apprentice 
for  niislH’havjour.  He  cannot,  of  fiis  own  areonl.  discharge 
him.  But  if  he  hu\e  any  cumplaint  against  him,  or  tlie 
apprentice  against  lus  master,  on  application  of  cither  party 
to  the  sessions,  by  5 KUz.  c.  >1.  or  to  twu  justiites  in  tho 
case  of  a piu-ish  appreulice,  by  *20  Geo.  H.  c.  19,  imd  other 
acts,  a power  i.s  given  to  punish  or  to  discharge  thu  apprun- 
111*0,  and  in  some  cases  to  fine  tho  master.  If  any  apprentice, 
whose  premium  dues  not  exceed  1u/.,  run  uway  iVuiii  his 
master,  he  may  l>c  cumpeUed  (6  Geo.  111.  c.  25)  to  sene 
Wxond  his  term  for  the  lime  be  alisimtcd  hitnseli’,  or  make 
suitable  satisfaction,  or  be  imprisoned  fur  three  monihs.  If 
lie  enters  another  person's  service,  hU  muster  is  cntitleil  lo 
lus  earnings,  and  he  may  bring  nn  aetiou  against  any  one 
who  has  enticed  him  away. 

In  Lundon,  m case  of  misconduct  by  the  master  towards 
the  apprentice,  or  by  Uie  apprentice  towards  the  roaster, 
cither  party  may  summon  the  other  before  the  cliamberlain, 
who  has  |Kiwer  to  adjudicate  between  thorn,  and,  upon  the 
(lisobeilieuce  or  refractory  conduct  of  either  party,  may 
commit  thu  ulfender  to  Bridewell. 

The  main  objci^tioiiH  to  apprenticeship  arc,  its  interference 
with  the  pruporty  which  e\ery  man  1ms,  or  ought  to  have, 
ill  his  own  labour,  ami  its  encroachment  not  only  on  the 
li^icrtv  of  tiic  workman,  but  ntsu  of  lliose  who  might  be 
disposed  to  employ  him,  and  who  may  safely  be  allowed  to 
ludgo  whether  he  is  fit  to  be  empk>ye^  or  not.  To  roipiire 
in  thu  mure  common  niechanicul  trades  the  same  length  of 
apprcntiivkhip  as  in  the  nicer  and  more  difficult  arts,  is  nia* 
niiMtly  unnecessary  and  inexpedient;  and  it  is  obvious  tltat  j 


long  apprenticeships  have  a tendency  rather  to  repreas  than 
encourage  a love  of  industry,  os  nn  apprentice  is  excluded 
fhim  the  greatest  incentive  to  voluntary  laLnir,  namely,  a 
participation  in  the  fniits  of  his  exertions  or  skill.  Most  of 
these  objections  apply  to  apprenticeship  as  a necessary 
rather  than  a voluntary  contract,  and  are  of  course  removed 
by  the  present  state  of  the  law.  At  the  age  at  which  ap- 
prentices are  usually  bound  some  subjection  to  restraint  is 
desirable : and,  whether  by  lieing  bound  as  an  apprentice, 
or  by  working  as  a journeyman,  a workman  is  most  likely 
to  gain  a complete  knowietlgc  of  his  trade,  and  to  nnnitre 
habits  of  industry,  may  l>e  left  Ui  the  dvlcrmination  of  tnose 
who  are  practtcaily  interested  in  the  question. 

A FFROACHES,  the  general  term  given  to  the  trenches 
excavated  by  the  besieger,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  roads, 
by  which  he  mav  advance  from  his  camp  lo  the  fiiot  of  the 
breach  made  in  tlic  walls  of  a furtress  without  being  exposctl 
to  tbe  view  of  the  defcmlcrs.  These  apprcachcs  somclimcR 
consist  of  covering  masses  onlv,  formeil  either  with  earth  in 
bags,  with  fascines,  stuffed  gabions,  wool-packs,  or  bales  of 
cotton. 

APPROVER.  By  our  antient  law,  where  a person  who 
had  been  arresteil,  imprisoneil,  and  indicted  fur  treason  or 
felony,  confessed  the  crime  charged  in  the  indictment,  and 
was  admitted  by  the  court  to  reveal  on  oath  the  accomplices 
of  his  guilt,  he  was  culled  an  approver. 

Tliejudgo  ur  court  might  in  their  discretion  give  judg- 
ment and  award  execution  upon  the  party  confessing,  or 
admit  him  to  be  an  approver.  In  the  latter  case  a coroner 
was  directed  to  receive  und  rtxstnl  the  particulars  of  the 
approver's  disclosure,  which  was  called  an  ttj/peul,  and  pru- 
ei>ss  was  thereupon  issued  lo  apprehend  and  try  the  afipe}ter$, 
viz.  the  persons  whom  the  approver  had  impeached  as  the 
partners  of  his  crime. 

As  the  approver,  in  re\ealing  his  accomplices,  rendered 
himself  liable  to  the  punishment  due  to  thu  crime  which  he 
liad  confessed,  and  was  only  respitcil  ut  tbe  discretion  of 
I the  court,  it  was  conceived  that  an  accusation,  made  under 
' such  circumstances,  was  entitled  to  peculiar  credit,  and  tho 
accomplices  were  therefore  put  upon  their  trial  without  the 
iliter^ention  of  a grand  jury. 

Here,  however,  as  in  other  Hp|>eals  [see  Ai>pkal]  the 
parties  accusetl  hy  the  approver  were  allowed  to  choose  tbe 
mode  of  trial,  und  the  approver  might  be  compelled  to  fight 
eoidt  of  his  accomplices  in  succession.  But,  unlike  mt  up- 
|Hial  hy  an  innocent  pcrsiui,  the  pruscrulion  ut  the  suit  of 
un  approver  might  l>o  defeated  nnd  diiadiurged  by  a iHirdun 
granted  by  the  king  either  to  the  approver  or  to  lliu  ap- 
pellee. 

If  the  approver  failed  lo  make  good  his  appeal,  judgment 
of  death  was  given  against  him.  If  be  succeeded  in  con- 
victing the  ap)iellec,  then  ho  was  entitled  to  a small  daily 
allowance  from  the  time  of  being  admitted  approver,  and  to 
a pardon  from  the  king. 

The  appeal  by  approvers  had  bt*(^omc  obsolete  befure  the 
abolition  of  it  by  parliament ; and  the  present  practice  is  to 
prefer  a bill  of  indU'lincnt  against  all  parties  implicated  in 
the  charge,  am)  to  )>enmt  tlie  chminul  who  confesses  his 
guilt  to  give  evidence  against  his  companions  befure  tbe 
grand  jury.  If  upon  the  trial  the  demeanour  and  tostiinony 
o!  the  Bci-omplice  is  satisfactory  to  the  court,  ho  is  recom- 
mended to  the  mercy  of  the  crown.  (Sec  2 Iluwk.  Crauui 
Law,  ch.  24.) 

A FFHOXIM  ATION,  from  tlie  Latin,  signifies  a dratc~ 
in^  near  in.  In  mathematics,  results  are  said  to  bo  found 
by  approximation,  when  the  process  employed  gives  nearly, 
but  not  exoctly.  the  result  roquireil. 

Striclly  speaking,  the  obsenetl  phenomena  in  every 
branch  of  experimental  philosophy  are  approximations,  more 
or  less  near,  to  the  truth.  Thus  tho  distance  of  the  sun.  or 
the  diameter  of  a planet,  are  only  known  approximately  : 
but  general  custom  does  nut  sanction  the  application  of  the 
term  to  any  ‘ drawing  near'  in  which  the  imperfectiun  arises 
j from  error  of  the  senses,  or  of  instruments.  It  is  only  when 

I the  defects  of  motheraatical  analysis  oblige  us  to  be  content 
with  a ibrmula  which  gives  results  only  nearly  true,  thnt  tlie 
latter  are  sakl  to  be  approximate.  To  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. then,  we  confine  ourselves. 

It  may  be  stated  os  a general  fact,  that  there  are  very  few 
rastliematical  processes,  except  tliose  of  pure  geometry, which 
give  gbfolutely  correct  determinations,  in  wbicli  tbe  answer 
ohuinod  is  tteither  more  nor  less  than  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  Uie  question.  But  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
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prorcsnofl  thmni^elvcs,  but  in  Uie  problems  which  it  is 
t>nry  to  submit  to  thorn,  and  in  the  nature  of  arithmutiraV  as 
distinguished  from  geometrical,  magnitude.  It  is  worth 
while,  brietly,  to  elucidate  this  point.  In  geometry,  the 
mind  conceives  one  line  or  angle  to  differ  from  another  by 
some  magnitude  of  the  same  kind  which  can  be  astigned, 
and  a magnitude  is  rather  imagined  to  be  given,  than 
actually  given.  If  we  attempt  to  eonstrurt  the  line  or  angle 
of  gcometr)',  we  must  have  recourse  to  approximation,  and 
that  of  the  roughest  character,  since  the  errors  are  as  great 
as  those  of  Uie  senses.  It  is  only  by  laying  down  the 
postulate  that  any  line  or  angle  can  be  assigned  inde- 
pendently of  all  mechanical  methods,  that  geometry  becomes 
a science  of  absolute  exactness.  In  arithmetic,  on  the  con- 
trar)-,  the  very  first  notwii  of  numbers  throws  a theon*iical 
difficulty  in  the  way.  We  can  imagine  a line  to  grow  or 
increase  c<mtinuou$ly  : that  is,  in  such  a way  that  it  shall 
not  increase  from  one  to  two  feet,  without  previously  assuming 
ever)-  possible  Icngtii  which  lies  lietwccu  one  and  two  feet. 
This  idea  is  forced  upon  us  whenever  we  see  points  moving 
to  or  from  each  other.  But  is  it  therefore  true,  that  every 
possible  length  whicli  is  greater  than  one  foot  and  leas  than 
two,  can  be  exprusseil  by  one  foot  and  some  determinate 
numerical  fraction  of  a for»t?  This  question  reduces  itself 
to  the  following.  Let  A D be 

_j 1 1 

A B D C 

greater  than  A B (one  foot),  and  less  than  A C (two  feet) ; if 
B C be  successively  divided  into  two  iK^ual  parts,  three  equal 
parts,  four  equal  parts,  and  so  on.  ad  in/initum,  dues  it  follow 
that  some  one  or  other  of  the  subdivisions  must  of  necessity  [ 
fall  upon  the  point  D,  previously  taken  at  hazard?  If  we  | 
appealed  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  wc  should  certainly 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  for,  though  the  finest  compasses  i 
were  usc<l,  we  should  soon  find  some  point  of  subdivision  so  ' 
near  to  D,  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  it  by  the  severest  | 
test  our  senses  could  apply.  But  our  mechaiiu'at  ])oints 
arc  minute  solids,  while  the  mathematical  point  has  neither 
length,  breadth,  nor  thickness.  Conceive  the  latter,  and  the 
affirmative  answer  does  not  appear  self-evident ; for  though 
the  continuation  of  the  wintsof  subdivision  Is  unlimited,  the 
number  of  points  which  can  be  taken  in  the  line  is  also 
unlimited.  But  we  can  demonstrably  answer  the  question  j 
in  tlie  negative  (see  the  Soriety'ii  Trmtite  on  (he  Study  q/*. 
Afii/hematice,  p.  bl):  as  an  instance,  let  BD  be  equal  to  I 
the  side  of  that  square  of  which  B C is  the  diagonal,  or  let 
B C be  the  circumference  of  that  circle  of  which  B D is  the 
diameter.  In  neither  case  can  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
B C ever  fall  on  D. 

Here  then  is  a fruitful  source  of  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  approximation,  since  wc  cannot  be  sure  that  any 
required  relation  between  concrete  magnitudes  is  absolutely 
exprcHsible  in  numliers.  In  fact,  we  may  state  the  following 
as  a result  of  experience,  though,  not  so  far  as  we  know, 
capable  of  demonstration: — numbers  being  taken  at  hazard, 
and  submitted  to  any  process  which  requires  the  solution  of 
an  equation  higher  than  the  first  d^ree,  the  odds  are 
greater  than  can  be  assigned  against  obtaining  an  absolute 
result  without  approximation.  In  a common  table  of  loga- 
rithms, fixing  at  hazard  upon  any  number,  the  odds  arc 
nearly  seventeen  thousand  to  one  against  choosing  a number 
of  which  the  logarithm  can  be  exactly  given. 

This  would  appear  bi  throw  an  air  of  uncertaintv  over 
almost  all  the  conclusions  of  pure  mathematics,  and  justly 
so.  if  it  were  not  fur  the  following  truth,  which,  except  so  far 
as  (he  labour  of  approximation  is  concerned,  renders  it 
practically  immaterial  whether  a result  is  obtained  exactly, 
or  by  approximation.  Any  equation  whatsoever,  which  ex- 
presses the  conditions  of  a possible  problem,  if  not  capable 
of  exact  solution,  may  yet  Iw  so  far  satisfied  that  a number 
or  fraction  can  be  found,  which,  on  being  tried  in  ibe  given 
equation,  shall  produce  an  error  smaller  than  any  we  may 
think  it  necessary  to  name  at  the  outset  For  instance,  the 
ratio  which  the  circumference  of  a circle  bears  to  its  dio- 
meter  does  not  admit  of  an  exact  and  absolute  determination. 
If  any  two  numbers  be  named,  their  ratio  is  cither  too  great 
or  ton  simill.  But  supposing  it  asked  to  determine  the  cir- 
cuenfennice  of  a circle  fn>ro  its  diameter  so  nearly,  that  the 
error  shall  not  be  so  much  as  a foot  for  every  hundred  miles 
of  diameter,  or  in  that  proportion.  It  can  be  shown  ip  lie 
more  than  sufflevent  for  this  purpose  to  multiply  the  diameter 


by  355  and  divide  by  U3  : which,  if  the  diameter  were  100 
mileM.  would  give  .314  miles,  gnu  yartls,  and  one  fiol*  this, 
though  too  small,  IS  within  (he  conditions  of  Uie  question . 
not  being  too  small  by  one  foot.  Again,  though  it  is  im- 
possible exactly  to  solve  the  equation  T*  7 or  x*—’7  = 0,  that 
IS.  to  find  a fraction  which,  multiplied  by  itself,  shall  make 
7,  yet  naming  any  fraction,  however  small,  at  pleasure,  for 
example,  one  millionth  or  * 000001,  it  is  po»Mble  so  to  deter- 
mine X,  that  X* — 7,  though  not  absolutely  nothing,  shall  be 
less  Uian  the  proposed  fraction,  one-millionth. 

It  IS  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  upon  methods  of  ap> 
proximation  : no  space  which  wc  could  devote  to  the  subject 
would  suffice  to  explain  any  of  them  with  sufficient  detail 
to  render  them  of  practical  U!«.  We  shall  thcrefun*  content 
ourselves  with  giving  a general  view  of  one  of  the  great 
methods,  we  might  say,  the  great  method,  usually  employed, 
and  shall  thereby,  in  sucoe^ing  articles,  show  the  young 
maUiematician  that  various  methoils,  upon  which  he'  must 
have  (xime  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  contain  a common 
principle,  though  disguised  under  the  various  forms  of 
calculation  which  it  is  necessary  to  employ  in  different 
case.s.  W'c  must  now  sup|KMe  the  reader  acquainted  with 
the  elements  of  the  differential  calculus. 

When  a number  is  given,  and  certain  processes  are  al>o 
known,  so  that  they  can  be  performed  either  exactly  or  ap- 
proximati^,  we  are  in  possession  of  the  solution  of  the  follow- 
ing question — given  the  number,  and  the  process,  to  find 
the  result  of  the  process.  Hence  Immediately  there  results 
reason  for  inquiry  into  the  inverse  question— knowing  tl>e 
process,  and  the  result  of  it,  what  was  the  number  on  which 
the  process  was  employed?  The  way  of  finding  this  number 
is  calleil  the  inverse  process,  and,  if  of  sufficiently  frequent 
occurrence,  a name  is  given  to  it.  and  the  rule  for  finding  it 
is  pul  into  words,  and  arranged  in'its  most  systematic  form. 
Thus  the  process  of  squaring  or  multiplying  a number  bv 
itself,  is  known  when  multiplication  is  known,  and  the  que?^ 
tion  is  easily  answered,  what  is  the  square  of  or  any 
other  number,  or  wlml  results  from  the  process  of  sqiMnng 
employed  upon  the  number  Fn*iu  this  arise  such 

questions  as  the  following: — The  resuiloi  squaring  is  found 
to  be  6U ; what  was  the  number  entj^oyed  f This  can  onlv 
be  answered  approximatelv ; tliat  is,  no  numlicr  squarvil 
can  give  exaetiy  50.  though  one  can  be  found,  the  square 
of  which  is  as  near  50  as  we  please.  This  operation  occurs 
sufficiently  often  to  re(‘eiv>e  the  name  of  the  extraction  of 
the  ta|uare  root,  and  the  rule  fur  approximating  to  it  is  well 
known.  can  now  carry  the  generalization  a step  fartiver, 
for  the  result  of  the  last  is  to  put  a new*  process  into  our 
hands  which  wc  may  consider  as  direct,  since  the  means  of 
performing  it  in  all  cases,  approximately  at  least,  have  been 
round.  We  may  now  ask,  what  is  Uie  result  of  ibe  pruces» 
denoted  by 

X*  -h  V ^ ~ 

any  number  being  substituted  instead  of  x : but  the  inverse 
question— namely,  suppose  the  above  process  to  have  been 
performeil,  and  the  result  lo  ho  20;  what  number  was  em- 
ployed ? — presents  iusidf  and  requires  new  investigations. 
Neither  the  direct  nor  inverse  prores.s  in  this  ease  lias  re- 
ceived a name : and  it  is  evident  that,  name  us  many  as 
wo  may,  each  addition  will  give  new  processes,  require  new 
inverse  processes,  and  so  on  od  infinitum. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  the  p^roecss  of  approximation, 
it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  effect  which  a small  change 
in  the  number  employed  would  prwluce  upon  the  result 
We  say  a small  change,  because  changes  of  any  magnitude 
require  formula  of  great  intricacy.  rompare<l  with  smaU 
changes.  Tlie  consideration  of  the  effect  of  such  changes 
is,  among  other  things,  the  ohj«-t  of  the  DirFKRE.vri.vt 
CALcntus:  into  which  wo  can  here  enter  no  frirthcr  Uian 
to  stale,  that  in  connexion  with  every  process  it  discovers 
others,  which  we  shall  here  call  by  the  names  of  the  first 
derived  process,  the  serond  derivetl  process,  &c. ; the  two 
first  of  which  are  indispensable,  the  first  for  obtaining  the 
approximation,  the  second  for  ascertaining  the  degree  ol 
accuracy-  to  which  the  approximation  has  been  carriiHl. 
These  drrii^ processes  (as  wc  here  call  them)  an*  the  first 
and  second  differential  coefficients.  [Siv  DirrKRtvriAt 
Calcui.u».] 

Let/r  represent  the  required  process  or  kuvction.  I>-t 
/'x  and/^'x  represent  its  first  and  second  derived  functions. 
We  suppbse  this  notation  known  to  the  reader;  but  any  one 
who  has  studied  algebra  may  l>e  prepared  to  follow  us  hy 
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readini;  the  fint  thirteen  pa<^  of  tho  Society's  treatise, 
entitled  ^ementary  nUutration*  of  thr.  Differential  and 
Integral  CalaUus.  If  the  operations  which  fx  indicates  to 
have  been  performed  upon  x,  be  successively  performed  on 
a and  a + a,  giving/a  and/ (a  + A),  it  may  be  proved  that 

/(a  + A)  =/tf  + hfa  + -/"(a+  ^A)  (A), 

where  9 is  a fraction  less  than  unity,  or  9A  is  less  than  A. 

^ This  rule  only  admits  of  exception  where  fx  is  such  that 
either  /"x  becomes  very  large,  orffx  very  small,  for  some 
^ value  of  X lying  between  a and  a + A:  and  since  in  approxi- 
mations A U a very  small  quantity,  this  will  rarely  happen, 
and  when  it  does  happen,  the  results  of  an  attempt  to  ap- 
proximate will  soon  point  it  out.  Let  us  now  simpose  that 
we  wish  to  find  x in  such  a way  tliat/r  a u.  £ver>'  case 
may  be  eosily  reduced  to  this : for  example,  to  solve  x^  ^ 7 
ia  to  find  or  approximate  to  a value  of  x,  which  makes  x*  — 
7=0.  The  first  step  is  to  find  by  trial  some  value  of  x 
which  will  very  nearly  satisfy  (ho  proposed  condition,  that  is 
to  find  a,  so  that  fa  sliall  be  small.  No  general  rule  can 
he  given  for  this  part  of  the  process,  which  is,  however, 
easily  done  in  roost  cases.  To  carry  an  example  with  us, 
.et  us  suppose  it  required  to  solve  the  equation: 
x»  - 2x  = 5 

or  to  make  I 

X*  — -ir  - 5 = 0.  I 

Here /x  is  x*  - 2x  — 5,  and,  by  the  rules  of  the  differential  | 
calculus,  fx  is  3x*  — 2,  and  fx  is  5x.  We  soon  find  > 
that  there  is  a root  between  2 and  2‘l,  for  if  x = 2.  then  ' 
X*  — 2x  is  4,  and  if  x = 21,  it  is  5 06]  ; the  first  less  than 
5,  tho  latter  greater,  but  not  much.  We  therefore  take  2'1 
as  the  approximate  value  of  x found  by  trial. 

Returning  now  to  equation  (A),  let  us  suppose  a the 
approximate  value  increased  by  A,  in  such  a way  that  a + A 
shall  be  the  real  value  of  X required,  or  / (a  + A)  = 0. 
This  gives 

. zUx 

" * " /'a  + 4 A /"  (a  -h  OA) 

In  which  A is  not,  strictly  speaking,  determined,  because  it 
occurs  on  the  second  as  well  as  the  first  side.  But  A is 
’ smsll,  because  a is  nearly  the  value  required,  and  therefore 
we  may  approximate  to  the  value  of  A from  (B)  by  rejecting 
the  small  term 

\h  f {a^  0A) 

from  the  denominator  of  the  fraction,  which  gives 


for  an  approximaie  value  of  A : so  that  the  new  value  of  x 
obtainea  from  the  step  just  made  is 


With  this  new  value  of  x we  may  recommence  the  process, 
and  find  u new  correction ; and  so  on. 

Resuming  the  example,  wo  flncl  putting  a = 2*1, 

fa  = ^ - 2a  — 5 = *U6I, 

/'«  = 3tt*  - 2 = 1 1*23, 

*061 

h - - 1^—  = - *0054  nearly, 

X = a + A = 2’094C  nearly. 

Trying  this  value  in  x*  - 2,r  — 5,  we  find  it  *005,  nearly ; 
less  than  the  tenth  part  of  iu  preceding  value.  With 
2'0946  for  0,  the  process  must  be  now  repeated. 

The  degree  of  approximation  thus  obtained  mav  be  esti- 
mated as  follows,  though  we  can  only  very  briefly  explain  it 
to  those  who  have  no  more  practice  in  the  differential  calculus 
than  we  have  hitherto  supposed.  Resuming  the  correct 
c(|uation  (B),  we  see  that*  if  wc  call  /a,  as  obtained,  a small 
<]uantiiy  of  the  first  order,  (fa)*  of  the  second,  and  so  on, 
then  A will  be  of  the  same  order  as  fa,  unless /'o  l>e  also  of 
that  order,  which  is  one  of  tho  excepted  cases.  Uence,  in 
rejecting  Oh,  we  reject  only  quantities  of  the  first  order  from 
the  term/"  (o+  9A),or  of  the  second  from  ^Af(a+  Oh), 
or  of  the  third  order  from  the  whole  fraction,  since  fa  is 
iuelf  of  the  fint  order.  This  will  aonear  from  the  develop- 


ment of  the  second  side  of  (B)  by  common  division.  Thus 
rejecting  Oh,  and  developiug 

- /» 

/'a  + 4A/"u 

as  far  as  terms  of  the  second  order,  we  have 

^ * 


A = - ■ 


, - 7^  2 + 


/« 


in  which,  if  on  the  second  sale  wo  write  — for  A.  which 

/a 

rejects  terms  of  the  second  order  only,  we  still  reject  terms 
of  the  Mrd  onler  only  in  the  value  of  A.  Hence 

*=_>(,  _ 1 7!'f /“)  nearly 


/a  . 


and  iu  ratio  to  iU  procetlin};  value 

I /"u/a 
* *■  2 

1 /^^<i  fa 

whence  — - represents  roughly  the  greatest  port 

of  itself,  by  which  tho  correction  may  be  erroneous  the 

sign  indicating  waether  it  is  to«>  small  or  too  great.  Iu  the 
preceding  example,  where  a — 2'1,  and  where 
/a  = o*  — 2o  — 5 * 061, 
fa  s 3<j*  - 2 = n*2J. 

f"n  = Ga  = 12-6, 

I 


the  preceding  fraction  is  roughly 


32 


,,  so  that  the  I 


tion  *0055  may  possibly  be  one  thirty-second  of  itsvlf  too 
great,  or  about  *0002  too  great. 

This  method  does  not  appear  to  bo  of  much  use  for  the 
second  approximation ; but  becomes  more  powerful  at  everv 
succeeding  step.  Whatever  number  of  correct  decimal 
places  is  obtained  at  the  end  of  any  one  of  the  successive 
approximations,  it  is,  roughly  speaking,  doubled  by  the  next ; 
since  the  second  term  of  the  preceding  development  of  A,  being 
1 ^ . 

2 (/’»)•  ’ 

15  of  the  same  order  as  the  square  of  A.  or  of  the  same 
order  as 


In  treating  the  various  articles,  divisiow,  iquarb  boot, 
&c.,  xQUATioN,  we  shall  show  that  principles  analogous  to 
the  preceding  have  been  adopted  in  the  rules  for  approxi- 
mating. 

Various  roethoils  of  approximation  are  found  in  the  Hindoo 
Algebra;  but.  as  far  as  we  can  find,  Vieta  is  the  first  wlw 
generalised  tlie  main  principle  so  far  as  to  connect  the 
approximate  solution  of  equations  with  tho  partkular  cases 
of  division  and  the  M^uare  root,  which  were  known  before. 
Hutton,  in  hU  History  of  Algebra,  (see  bis  Tracts,}  attri- 
butes this  extension  to  Stevinus,  but  on  searching  the  works 
of  the  latter,  we  cannot  find  anything  which,  in  our  opinion, 
justifies  the  assertion.  The  connexion  of  ^e  arithroctical 
rules,  in  which  succossivo  figures  are  successively  found, 
with  the  preceding,  will  not  at  once  be  obvious;  but  our 
limits  oblige  us  to  refer  to  EQUATiotvon  this  point.  Newton 
first  appli^  tho  theorv  of  derived  functions  directly  to  alge- 
braical equations ; anil  the  method  was  further  extended  by 
Lagrange. 

APRICOT  is  a well-known  fruit,  cultivated  commonly 
in  this  and  other  European  countries.  The  old  English  name 
is  u-preroAtf,  of  which  upheoC  is  probably  a corruption.  Like 
many  other  domesticated  plants,  the  native  country  of  the 
apricot  tree  is  unknown  : from  tlie  name  it  bore  among  the 
Romans,  Armemara,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a native 
of  Armenia,  to  which  country  it  is  in  foct  assigned  by  both 
Pliny  and  Columella.  It  has,  however,  been  represented 
by  M.  Regnier,  a French  writer,  that  it  is  rather  a na- 
tive of  the  Oases  of  the  Desert  of  Eg>pt,  an  opinion  that 
seems  to  have  been  formed  upon  these  circumstances . 
firstly,  that  the  modem  Creeks  call  the  apricot  Perikokka 
whicli  is  nearly  the  same  as  tho  Arabic  name  Berkhaeh  • 

. secondly,  that  vast  quantities  of  this  fruit  are  actually 
I dried  in  the  Oases  and  brought  to  Egypt,  where  they  are 
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called  Muh-mish ; and  thirdly,  that  the  early  period  of  the  ' 
)aar  when  iti  blu»^>m!i  unfold,  iit  indicative  of  a houthcni 
rather  than  of  a northern  climate.  As  to  the  latter  obser- 
vation, it  seems  to  be  completely  at  variance  with  facts,  for 
the  earliest  of  trees  in  Icaflnn  arc  tho  Tartarian  honeysuckle 
and  the  sanguino  hawthorn,  which  arc  both  found  wild  in 
tlie  coldest  parts  of  Asia.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  de- 
monstrate, from  any  published  evidence,  that  it  is  realiv 
found  wihl  in  Annenia.  The  following  note  with  which 
we  liave  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Kuyle,  the  distinguislied 
author  of  Jlluxtraiions  of  the  Uotany  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  and  (f  Cathintre,  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  matter: — 'The  apricot  is  frequently  found  in  the  hills 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  apparently  wild,  a)* 
well  os  the  walnut,  peach,  and  pomegranate.  The  two 
latter  appear  to  be  |K*rfectly  wild,  at  least  they  arc  found 
away  from  villages  and  covering  the  sides  of  hills  ; but  the 
latter  having  been  formerly  much  more  populous  than  they 
now  are,  many  sites  of  villages  and  cultivation  are  concealed 
and  overgrown  with  vegetation,  so  that  it  U diiricult  to 
recognise  them.  The  apricot  is  so  generally  planted  round 
villages,  that  there  arc  few  without  them,  the  fruit  being 
t«teu  fresh  and  also  dried,  while  a very  flue  oil  is  exprcssetl 
from  the  kernel.  Xly  collectors  in  visiting  Cashmere  said 
the  fruit  trees  there  formed  a perfect  jungle.  The  dried 
apricot  is  brought  in  considerable  quantities  fnim  Cashmere 
into  Indi.i,  and  called  Khoot-hanee.  1 am  myself  rather  in- 
clined to  think  the  Caubul  mountains  the  source  of  many  of 
our  fruit  tmes,  and  among  others  of  the  apricot.’ 

As  a domestic  fruit  tree  in  the  climalu  of  England,  the 
apricot  is  a plant  of  less  importance  than  many  others ; the 
early  season  at  which  it  blobsoms  causes  it  to  be  peculiarly 
subject  to  the  eifect  of  spriug-frusts.  so  that  a crop  of  iU 
fruit  is  very  prwarious.  It  is,  however,  very  much  culti- 
vateil : and  it  is  therefore  i)C(H.>sHarv  that  wc  should  say 
suiuctliing  of  its  Varieties  and  of  the  mode  of  managing  it. 

Apricots  in  this  country  arc  produced  either  upon  open 
standard  trees,  or  upon  walls  with  a westerly  asjiect ; an 
eastern  ex|K)8ure  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  them,  at  least 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  The  thiit  produce'll  upon 
walls  is  iheflnestt  but  that  from  standards  is  by  fur  the  best 
Itavoured. 

or  the  kinds  that  arc  cultivated  uinm  walls  there  arc  only 
three  lliat  are  much  worth  having,  namely,  the  orange  for 
preserving,  and  tho  Mooiq>ark  and  Turkey  for  the  table; 
several  othersarelobe  met  with  in  nurser)men’8  catalogues, 
but  they  ure  of  little  importance. 

'Tliere  uit'  only  twosui^s  that  deserve  notice  asu])en  stand- 
unis,  namely,  the  Breda  anil  the  Brussels  ; the  former  a small 
yellowibh-brown  unspotteil  kind,  tlie  latter  a larger  oom- 
pressdl  variety  with  rich  sanguine  blotches  on  its  sunned  side. 
Botli  these,  and  particularly  the  latter,  are  annually  loaded 
with  fruit  in  almost  any  situation  as  far  north  as  Ipswich, 
but  we  have  not  remarked  them  beyond  that  limit.  For 
preserving,  the  pur)>oso  to  which  the  apricot  is  best  suited, 
the  fruit  thus  obtaincil  is  far  su|K.*rior  to  any  other,  a.s  it  cum- 
him's  u mmlemte  difgree  of  acidity  with  a rich  sai-cliarine 
quality.  In  (lio  :»outh  of  Kuripe  there  is  u sort  extensively 
cultivated  fur  prew^rving,  which  is  hardly  known  in  Great 
Britain  : the  French  call  it  Allterne,  which  is  probably  a 
corniptiun  of  /^r/t/k/rAi  the  Araliic  name  of  the  J/tirA- 
muU  V anut) , fro:ii  which  it  is  probable  that  tho  albcrgc  is  not 
ninlerinlly  di(li*rcnl;  this  sort  is  Uxi  tender  for  England. 

Tiiu  rules  for  training  the  apricot  are  essentially  the 
samo  us  those  fur  the  Pkach.  The  practice  is  to  arrange 
the  shouts  upon  the  wall  in  what  is  eu]le<l  the  fan  fashion, 
which  is  by  making  them  radiule  at  nearly  cxjual  distances 
from  a common  i-eiitre,  which  is  the  point  where  the  scion 
and  »UM!k  ure  united.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the  shoots  are 
annually  shortened  back  to  the  length  of  from  six  to  eighteen 
inches,  according  to  their  strength,  and  nailed  to  tlie  wall  at 
from  flve  to  six  inches  distance  from  each  other.  Besides 
this,  the  Arnt  shoots  tliat  are  protruded  in  the  spring  should 
be  examined  in  May.  and  all  that  are  su|>er{iuuus  anipu- 
totini : tlic  stoutest  entirely,  the  weakest  only  reduix.Kl  to  the 
length  of  un  inch  or  two,  when  they  will  often  become  flow- 
ering spurs. 

No  stocks  for  apricots  should  ever  be  employed  except  the 
mussel  plum  and  the  common  plum  for  clayey,  or  loamy,  or 
sandy  soil;  and  the  seeilling  u|>ricot  itself  for  sails  that  are 
warm  and  calcareous.  All  others,  and  especially  what  is 
called  tho  Bronipton  stock,  arc  so  unsuitalile  to  the  copstitu* 
tion  of  the  apricot,  as  to  be  sh(»t-livod  and  worUUeas. 


Besiaoa  the  true  apricot,  there  are  ocoB'dunally  seen  in 
the  gardens  sorts  called  block  or  purple,  'fliese  are  distinct 
.Hpecies,  one  being  Pruniu  diuycarpa,  and  the  other  Prunua 
;S'{/rtnca,  neither  of  which  is  at  all  worth  the  trouble  of  culti> 
voting : they  are  small,  dark  purple,  acid  fruits,  and  merely 
objects  of  curiosity. 

A'PRIES,  an  Egyptian  king,  the  son  of  Psammis,  (He- 
rod. ii.  161.)  otherwise  calleil  Psamrauthis;  he  was  the 
eighth  king  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  (Euiebius,)  or  the 
seventh  according  to  Africanua.  His  name  is  also  written 
Ouaphres  by  tlie  Greeks,  and  he  appears  in  the  Hebrew  his- 
tory under  the  name  of  Pharaoh  Huphm  (Jeremiah  xliv.  30). 
A)>ries  succeeded  his  father  ii.c.  393,  and  reigned  twenty- 
five  years.  Early  in  bis  reign  (b.c.  5S8)  Jerusalem  was 
plundered  by  Nebuchadnezzar : after  which  a great  number 
of  the  people  of  Judah  took  refuge  in  Egv  pt,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Johunnn,  who  rarrietl  the  prophet  Jeremiah  with 
him  to  Tahpaiihes.  (Daphnte,)  then  the  residence  of  the 
Egyptian  king.  Apries,  as  we  leam  from  Herodotus,  made 
an  uxnedition  against  Cyprus,  and  had  a naval  engagement 
with  ine  Tyrians.  Near  the  close  of  his  reign  he  sent  an 
army  against  the  (Jreeks  of  Cyrene,  which  was  defeated 
with  great  loss.  This  caused  a revolt  among  the 
which  ended  in  the  dethronement  and  execution  of  A pries 
about  Ii.c.  569,  or  563.  [Sec  Amasis.]  He  was  buried  in  the 
tombs  near  tho  great  temple  of  Athuusea  at  Sais,  when.'  his 
ancestors  of  the  Suite  dynastv  were  interred  (Herod,  ii.  169). 

APRIL,  the  fourth  month  of  the  year,  consists  of  thirty 
days,  which  was  the  number  said  to  ^ assigned  to  it  bv  Ro- 
mulus. Numa  Pompilius  deprived  it  of  one  day,  which  Juhus 
Coisor  restored,  and  which  it  has  over  since  retained.  In  the 
original  Alban  or  Latin  Calendar,  April  held  the  first  sta- 
tion. and  then  consisted  of  tbirty-six  days.  (See  Pitisci, 
Lexicon  Aniig.  Poman.  tom.  i.  p.  129  ; Brady's  Ciavit  Ca- 
lendaria^  p.  67.)  Its  name  is  usually  considered  to  hare 
been  derived  from  to  open ; eithor  from  the  opening 

of  tlie  buds,  or  of  the  bosom  of  tlie  cartli  in  producing  vege- 
tation. Tho  Anglo-Saxons  called  it  (hnter  or  ha-ster- 
Munath.  In  this  month  the  sun  travels  through  parts  of 
the  signs  of  Aries  and  Taurus,  that  is  to  say,  of  tliose  part» 
of  the  ecliptic  w hich  a»tronomers  designate  hy  those  names. 
The  real  motion  of  the  sun  among  the  constellations  is 
through  ports  of  Pisces  uud  Aries.  [See  PuKcassio.'f, 
ZoniAC.] 

APRIL  CEREMONIES.  The  custom  of  making  fools 
on  the  Arst  of  April  is  a practice  well  known  in  England, 
France,  Sweilen,  and  prolobly  in  other  countries  of  Ku- 
n.>pe ; anil  it  is  believed  to  bo  connected  with  an  iimiienional 
custom  among  the  Hindoos  held  near  the  same  period  in 
India,  toward  the  end  of  March,  called  the  Iluli  Festivnh 
when  mirth  and  festivity  reign  among  the  Hindoos  of  every 
riass,  and  {HKiplc  arc  sent  U}>on  errands  and  expedilioni 
wliich  end  in  disappointment,  and  raise  a laugh  at  the  cx- 
IK-n>o  of  the  |ierson  sent.  (See  Asiat.  Re*,  vol.  ii.  p.  334.) 

Tlie  origin  of  this  April  eustuiu  seems  unknown  evi-n 
where,  thougli  Bellingcn,  in  his  Etymolo^^y  Prenck  Pro- 
verbs, cotisiders  that  it  may  possibly  have  an  allusion  to  the 
mockery  of  our  Saviour,  about  this  time,  by  the  Jew»:  a 
conjecture  which  is  in  stmic  degree  paralleled,  if  not 
txirroborated,  by  the  custom  of  Lifting  in  tne  Easter  Imlidavs, 
undoubtedly  intcnde^l  to  represent  our  Saviour's  resurrection. 

In  England,  the  Arst  of  April  is  usually  leniK'd  * All 
Fools'  Day,'  and  the  ]>crsun  im|>osed  upon,  an  April  Foul. 
In  Franco  this  person  U calle<)  a ‘ Poisson  d'Avnl.  r.  e..  a 
inackarel,  or  billy  A.sh.  In  Scotland,  'an  April  Gowk.' 
Miiurieo,  Indian  Antifj.  voh,  vi.  p,  71,  speaks  of  the  Huli 
Festival  us  the  celebration  of  the  iieriod  of  tho  vernal  equi- 
nox. 

A'  PRIO'RI  and  A 1*0STER10'RI ; two  logical  terms, 
signifying,  literally,  *'  from  a thing  before,"  and  “ from  a 
thing  after."  They  are  applied  to  distinguish  between  two 
ditTeront  methods  of  re.vboning,  the  Arst,  <i  y7riori,  in  w hicb 
tlie  conclusion  is  drawn  from  previous  arguments,  which 
render  it  unnecessary  to  examine  the  particulars  of  the  rase 
in  point;  tho  second,  d posteriori,  in  which  the  thing  to  lie 
proved  is  examined,  and  mode  the  source  out  of  which  iIk* 
reasoning  is  drawn.  It  must  be  noticc<l,  however,  that 
these  are  rather  terms  of  common  conversation  and  writing, 
than  of  logic,  properly  so  called  ; so  that  they  are  seldom 
noticed  by  writers  on  that  science.  Tlie  use  of  them  is  in 
general  very  vague,  and  the  consequence  of  any  attempt  le 
define  them  very  strictly  would  be  cither  to  make  out  d prion 
rvaioning  to  be  altogether  impoMiblo,  or  to  throw  insuper 
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ftble  diffioultiet  in  the  wey  of  finding  where  it  ends  end 
the  other  begins.  In  common  language,  we  reason  d priori 
when  we  infer  the  existence  of  a God  from  the  general 
difficulties  in  the  supposition  of  tlie  existence  of  what  wo 
then  call  the  creatton,  on  any  other  bypotliesis ; but  we 
reason  d potfgriori  when  we  infer  the  same  from  marks 
of  intelligent  contrivance  in  this  particular  creation  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  term  d priori  U,  however,  frequently  used  in  a sense 
which  implies  “ previous  to  any  special  oxaroination.  ' As 
when  a sentence  begins  with  “ d priori  we  should  think, 
&c.  See,’*  which  ill  most  cases  will  be  found  to  moon  no- 
thing more  than  an  expression  of  the  leaning  which  Uic 
speaker  found  his  mind  inclined  to.  when  he  had  only  heard 
the  proposition,  and  before  he  bad  investigated  iU 

All  d priori  reasoning  is  dubious,  to  say  the  least ; in 
but  very  few  cases,  if  any.  arc  wc  able  to  say  wc  know 
sufficient  beforehand  to  render  this  sort  of  argument  sofe. 
The  whole  mats  of  school  learning,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  overturned  by  the  inductive  philosophy,  was 
based  upon  d priori  argument  But  though  the  method  is 
of  little  effect  towards  iheestsbiisbroent  of  truth,  it  is  highly 
effeetive  in  its  discovery ; indeed,  bv  the  very  nature  of  iu 
definition,  it  must  be  the  guide  whicfi  points  out  the  probable 
direction  in  which  the  thing  sought  may  be  found.  Co- 
lumbus went  to  look  for  the  continent  of  America,  in  con- 
sequence of  qprtain  convictions  of  his  own.  derived  from 
d pn'ort  reasoning.  So  far  ho  was  right : but  hod  he  eon- 
tented  himielf  with  writing  a quarto  volume  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  new  continent,  by  reasons  which  were  only 
strung  enough  to  make  it  right  to  look  for  more,  some  less 
imaginative  d potieriori  reasoner  would  have  been  the  real 
discoverer. 

APSIDES,  a Greek  term,  uso<l  to  signify  those  points  of 
a planet's  orbit  in  which  it  is  moving  at  right  angles  to  llio 
line  drawn  to  the  primary.  These  points  are  also  those  of 
greatest  and  least  distance  from  the  primary.  [See  Aponxx 
and  Pbkiosk  for  the  pioon  and  sun:  Aphbliom  and  Ps- 
KiHBLtoN  for  the  earth  or  a planet.] 

A i^,  a town  in  France,  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  about  nine  leaguea  (twonty- 
two  miles)  E.  of  Avignon  according  to  Roichard's  liineraty 
but  considerably  more  (above  thirty  miles)  by  measurement 
on  the  best  maps*.  It  is  a very  antient  town,  having  existed 
in  tbe  days  of  the  Romans,  who  planted  a oolony  here  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Apia  Julia.  There  are  some  remains 
of  antiquity : tbe  present  walls  arc  said  to  be  of  Roman  ori- 
gin, but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  an  amphitheatre. 

Apt  is  on  tho  south  bank  of  the  Caulon  or  Calavon,  (a 
feeder  of  the  Durance,)  and  there  is  a fine  bridge  of  one 
arch  over  this  stream.  It  possesses  an  old  cathedral,  (for  it 
was  a bishopric  liefore  tho  revolution.)  in  the  subterranean 
chapels  of  which  are  several  antient  remains.  Tho  chief 
trade  of  tho  town  is  in  dried  fruits,  espe<'ially  plums.  The 
inhabitants  manufacture  wax  candles,  whicK  are  in  consi- 
derable repute,  woollen  stuffM,  hats,  and  leather ; they  alto 
spin  cotton  and  silk.  The  neighbourhood  furnishes  oclire  of 
excellent  quality,  and  earth  for  pottery.  The  population, 
acconling  to  Malto  Brun,  U S433.  43°  A3'  N.  lal.,  5°  25'  E. 
long. 

Tho  arrondissement  of  Apt  contains  500  square  miles, 
and  above  52.0U0  inhabitants. 

AP'TERAL,  a term  used  in  architecture  with  reference 
more  particularly  to  a mode  of  arrangement  peculiar  to  the 
temples  of  tho  antient  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  formed 
from  a Greek  com|X)und  terra,  signifying  * not  havings  wing.' 
or  * without  wings;'  and  in  this  senso  it  is  applied  lo  a 
temple  having  prostyles,  or  porticoes  of  columns  projecting 
from  its  fronts  or  ends,  but  of  which  the  oulumns  do  not  ex- 
tend laterally,  and  run  along  the  flanks  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  so  as  to  make  it  prriptrtraL  [See  Pbriptkral. 
or  Pbriptkros.]  The  Pamicllenium  of  Angina,  a plan  of 
which  will  be  found  with  the  article  A^oina.  vol.  1,  p.  141. 
is  |)eripteral;  but  if  tho  outer  columns  of  the  fronts,  with 
the  ranges  along  the  flanks,  were  removed,  the  temple 
would  then  be  apteral,  as  it  would  bo  also  amphiprostyle. 
The  parallologrammio  temples  of  tho  Romons  were  for 
tho  most  part  simply  apteral  prostyles,  and  their  arrange- 
ment has  been  much  more  followed  in  modem  works  than 
that  of  the  Greek  temples,  which  are.  with  few  exceptions, 
peripteral.  Our  modern  churches  which  have  porticoes, 

* KiM  IcsfUM  nod  threc^iutrim  of  (vniljr-five  to  the  drifrve  to 

twmty-arTrs  BogU«h  {_Dkt.  Oto^.  i»%  Frote.) 


though  some  of  thorn  are  professedly  on  the  Greek  model, 
are,  novertliL'lcss,  generally,  illustrutions  of  the  apteral  ar- 
rangement, and  of  these  that  of  8t.  Pancras  in  London 
I may  be  best  referred  to  as  an  example. 

' APULEIUS  (LUCIUS),  a Platonic  philosopher.  He 
lived  in  the  second  century,  and  was  born  at  Madaurus  in 
Africa.  Ho  htudied  first  at  Carthage,  then  at  Athens,  and 
afterwords  at  Rome,  where  he  acquired  tho  I.attin  language 
without  tlic  help  of  a roaster.  Ho  was  u man  ufa  curious  and 
imjuisiUvo  disposition,  especially  on  ruligiims  subjects: 
and  to  gratify  this  curiosity,  he  travelle<l  extensively,  and 
sought  to  obtain  initiation  in  tho  various  mtjUenes,  as  they 
were  called,  by  which  tho  peculiar  tenets  of  many  religious 
and  philosophical  sects  were  veiled.  Having  sp»>nt  nearly 
his  whole  fortune  on  those  joumevs,  lie  relurne«l  lo  Rome, 
and  was  admitu^l  u»  a priest  into  tLu  serv  ice  of  Osiris.  He 
practised  at  Hume  for  some  time  as  an  advocate,  und  then 
retuniod  to  seek  his  fortune  in  his  nativo  countryi  Africa. 
Hero  he  met  with  distinguisliiHl  suc(X‘ss:  but  he  set  him- 
self more  at  his  ease  by  a prudent  marriage,  than  even  by 
his  professional  gains.  A wid«iw,  by  name  Piuleiitilla. 
neither  y«iung  nor  handsome,  hud  wealth,  and  wanted  a 
husband.  She  took  a fancy  to  him;  but  the  marriage  in- 
volved him  in  a vexatious  lawsuit.  The  lady's  relations 
set  up  a plea  that  he  had  attacked  her  heart  and  money 
. witii  tho  weapons  uf  sorcery  ; and  they  accused  him  of 
being  a magician  liefore  Claudius  Maximus,  proconsul  of 
Afritio.  Apuleius  made  a spirited  defence  ; and  his  Ay>i> 
or  Oratio  tUi  still  extant,  is  a curious  and 

; valuable  specimen  of  the  literature  of  the  age.  The  Golden 
I Ait,  otherwise  called  Uio  Metamorphosis,  the  best-known 
I work  of  Apuleius.  is  a ninning  satire  on  the  absurdities  of 
j magic,  the  crimes  of  the  priesthood,  the  amorous  intrigues  uf 
I debauchees,  and  the  systematic  outrages  of  thieves  and 
j robbers.  The  dupes  to  tlic  roseaich  after  the  philo>ophcr's 
stono  affected  to  find  authority  for  their  fantastic  science 
laid  down,  ami  their  hopes  of  success  encouraged,  in  that 
work.  Tho  episodes  arc  tho  roost  valuable  |iortions  of  the 
piece;  especially  that  uf  Psyche.  Many  ihtsohs  have  taken 
I all  that  is  related  in  it  for  true  history  : St.  Augustin  him* 

I self  had  hU  doubts  on  this  head;  and  did  not  feel  satisfied 
I that  Apuleius  had  designed  this  book  only  as  a romance, 
j Some  of  the  antients  have  spoken  coiitemptuously  of  tliU 
' perfunnanre.  Macrobius  makes  over  the  Golden  .\ss  and 
all  sucli  romances  to  thu  {icrusal  of  niipies  and  gossips. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  liis  defci  U,  Apuleius  was  an 
unwearied  student,  and  has  touched  many  passages  with  a 
maiterly  hand.  He  wrote  numerous  works  in  verse  and 
prose,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  lust.  Tliev  are  enu- 
merated in  the  Dissertation  de  I'lta  et  ikrtptts  Apuleii, 
prefixed  by  Wower  to  his  edition,  and  adopted  into  the 
Delphin.  It  is  probable  tliat  Apuleius  wrote  some  books 
in  Cireek  us  well  as  in  T«atin.  He  also  Irunslulcd  Plato's 
Pheedon,  and  the  ArUhmetic  of  Nicomachus.  He  wrote 
treatises  U»  Republica,  De  A'umert«,  ami  De  Mu4ica.  Frug- 
monts  from  hit  TaUe  Questions,  his  Letters  to  Cerellia,  hi.s 
Proverbs,  his  Hermagoras,  and  bis  Ludii'to,  are  scattered 
up  and  down  in  quotation.  Besides  his  Golden  Ass  and  his 
Apology,  his  work  De  Dogmute  Plaionis,  containing  three 
treatises,  I.  De  Phdosophia  Liaiurali,  2.  De  Plulosophia 
Morali,  3.  De  PAiVoaopAia  Rationali ; his  books,  De  Deo 
SoereUis,  De  Mundo,  which  is  a trun»lation  from  Aristotle, 
and  his  Ptnrida,  have  survived.  Ho  took  great  pleasure  in 
declaiming,  and  waa  heanl  with  universal  applause.  The 
effect  produced  by  his  pleading  at  (Eeu  was  so  great,  that  tbe 
audionco  burst  into  a unanimous  demand  fur  tho  honours  of 
citizenship  to  bo  oonferred  on  him.  Tho  people  of  Carthage 
were  so  delighte<l  witli  his  eloquence,  that  they  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  it  by  erecting  liis  statue.  Several  other 
cities  |>aid  him  tho  same  compliment.  Some  of  his  wurlui 
have  been  printed  separately,  wiUi  notes  by  loarnod  critics. 
The  editions  of  his  works  are  very  numereus:  that  in  must 
general  use  is  the  Delphin,  in  two  volumes,  quarto. 

The  Golden  Ass  has  been  very  frequently-  inuislaU'd.  The 
Biographie  Vniverselie  enumerates  six  I*  roncli  translations 
and  four  Italian,  besides  translations  into  Spanish,  German. 
Flemish,  and  English.  W.  Adlington's  English  translation, 
first  printed  in  1565,  was  reprinted  in  1571.  15S2,  1506 
1630,  and  probably  later  abio.  The  latest  and  best  Englis 
translation  is  by  Thus.  Taylor,  London,  1S22,  one  vol.  8vo. 
This  volume  contains  also  the  treatise  on  God  of  So- 
crates. and  other  treatises;  with  a life  of  Apuleius  prefixed. 

APU'LIA,  tlie  nsrao  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  southern 
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Italy  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Its  limits  wore  on  the 
east  and  north  the  Adrialir  Sea,  on  the  north-west  the 
river  Frento,  or  perhaps  the  Tifemus,  which  dividcfl  it  from 
tno  Frenlani,  Samniutn  on  iho  west,  I..ucania  on  the  south, 
and  Messapia  on  the  south  east.  It  docs  not  appear  that 
the  Romans  ever  considortKl  the  Messapian  peninsula,  now 
calletl  Terra  d Otranto,  as  part  of  Apulia.  In  remoter  a«es, 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  Italy  was  known  Ut  the  Grc'eks  by 
tile  name  of  lapy^^ia  (see  Herod,  iv.  99  ),  and  was  inhabited 
by  the  Daunii,  the  Pcucctii  or  Picdiculi,  the  Messapians, 
and  the  Salentini.  wlio  were  all  said  to  lie  descendants  of 
Greek  or  Pelas^c  colonics.  The  original  Apulians  were 
probably  a tribe  of  the  Opici  or  Osci.  (Niebuhr's  Hitt.  (\f 
Rome,  vol.  i.) 

Aeisirding  to  Simbo  (vi.  p,  the  Pouretii  extended 
along  the  coast  from  Brundisiuin  to  Barium,  a distance  of 
about  7UU  stadia;  north  of  the  Pcurctii  were  the  I>aunii. 
and  then  the  Apuli,  extending  to  the  southern  confines  of 
ihc  Frentani.  Strabo  adds,  tliat  in  his  time  the  names  of 
Peucetii  and  Daunii  were  not  in  use  among  the  natives,  and 
that  it  was  difficult  to  fix  the  antient  limits  of  these  people. 
Roman  Apulia,  ill  its  extended  scn;^.  included  the  countries 
of  the  Apuli,  the  Daunii,  and  the  Peucetii.  Tlie  islands  of 
Diotnedes,  now  called  Tremiti,  belonged  also  to  it  The  prin- 
cipal tow'ns  of  Apulia  were  Teanum,  Luceria,  Asculum,  Ar- 
gyrippa  or  Arpi,  Sipontum,  Salapia.  Barium.  Egnatia,  Canu- 
sium,  and  Venusia,  the  birth  place  of  Horace.  This  country 
suffered  greatly  during  the  second  Punic  war,  when  some  of 
its  towns  sidea  with  Hannibal  and  others  with  Rome.  The 
whole  finally  became  subject  to  the  Roman  sway.  After  the 
fall  of  the  western  empire  the  possession  of  Apulia  was  long 
disputeil  between  the  Croths,  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the 
Longobards,  and  the  Saracens.  The  Normans  conquered 
Apulia  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  Norman  kings  of 
Sicily  styled  themselves  dukes  of  Apulia  and  princes  of 
Capua.  These  two  names  included  the  whole  of  their  con- 
tinental dominions.  When  afterwards  the  monarchy  was 
divided  into  two  kingdoms,  namely,  Sicily  ultra  pharum,  and 
Sicily  citra  pharum,  the  latter  vulgarly  nailed  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  tne  name  of  Apulia  was  definitively  limit^  to 
one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  continental  kingdom,  con- 
sisting of  the  Apulia  of  the  Romans  and  the  Messapian 
peninsula.  [See  Puglia.] 

APURE  RIVER.  [See  Orinoco.] 

APURIMAC,  a river  in  South  America,  which  carries 
off  all  the  waters  that  descend  from  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  Cordilleras,  between  the  1 Ith  and  16th  degrees  of  south 
lat  Its  source  is  in  the  high  range  which  extends  to  the 
mirth  oi  Arrquipa.  near  the  IGlh  ilegree  nf  lat.,  under  the 
parallel  of  the  northem  p.*rtof  the  lake  of  Titiewu,  to  the 
nortb-wee.t  of  that  lake,  and  nearly  under  the  meridian  of 
7‘2°.  At  first  it  runs  to  the  north,  but  by  degrees  declines 
to  the  north-east,  descending  in  that  direction  in  a trans- 
verse valley  of  the  range  to  the  meridian  of  71°,  where 
it  enters  into  a longituainal  valley,  and  suddenly  changes 
its  course  to  the  north-west,  in  wHich  dilution  it  traverses 
3°  of  lat,  from  the  1 5th  to  the  12th.  In  this  space  its 
waters  are  incmased  by  two  tributaries,  the  Culramayo  and 
the  ViUramayn.  The  former  joins  it  from  the  west,  having 
gathered,  in  its  course  of  abmit  1 50  miles,  the  waters  of 
many  small  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  western  range 
of  the  Cortlilleras  in  transverse  valleys.  The  Villcamayo 
runs  to  the  east  of  the  Apwirmai,  in  a longitudinal  valley, 
nearly  parallel  to  it,  from  15°  to  12°;  and  is  separated  from 
the  Apurimac  by  a high  range  of  mountains.  This  stream 
runs  upwards  of  220  miles.  Near  1 2^  lat,  the  Apurimac 
is  joined  by  the  Jauja  or  Xoura.  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  its  tributaries,  which  rises  between  the  10th  and 
1 1th  degrees  of  south  lat.,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  that 
chain,  from  which,  on  the  north,  the  Tunguragua  and 
Hua41agiia  descend,  and  Hows  down  in  a longitudinal  valley 
from  north  to  south,  till  it  neorly  reaches  the  13th  degree 
of  lat.  Here  it  cliangcs  its  coursi*,  running  to  the  east ; hut 
it  soon  returns  to  the  12th  degree  by  two  bends  of  a semi- 
circular form,  afterwards  enters  the  plains,  and  joins  the 
Apurimac  under  the  1 2th  degree  of  south  lat.,  after  a 
course  of  about  300  miles. 

After  its  junction  with  the  Xauxa.  the  Apurimac  runs 
through  the  plains  in  a nonh-eastem  direction  till  it 
iDcetH,  in  10°  45'  south  lat,  the  Pangoa,  which  brings 
down  all  the  waters  descending  from  the  eastern  declivity 
of  tjie  mountnin-rango  skirting  Ihc  valley  of  the  Xuuxa  on 
the  east ; aud  at  this  junction  the  name  of  the  Apurimac  U 


chani^  into  that  of  Tamho,  under  which  r.tme  it 
in  10^  31'  with  the  Parobeni,  and  then  take«  the  lusx  ’ 
Ucayali.  The  wholo  course  of  the  Apurimac  miruncc 
to  nearly  500  miles. 

It  docs  not  seem  that  cither  the  Apunmac  oraor  ( 
tributaries  is  adapted  to  the  transport  of  coano>).L- 
Tlieir  rapid  course  in  a stony  bed  between  high  ncK 
the  shallowness  of  their  waters,  render  them  i 
f»r  navigation.  On  the  contrary,  they  oppose  roeu0(r».r 
obstacles  to  travelling  by  land,  on  account  of  the  her 
and  steepness  of  their  rocky  banks,  and  in  maoy  jilc- 
caiinot  be  passed  but  by  bridges  made  of  cordiurtl . 
twigs,  after  the  fashion  of  wicker-work.  Our  sotan-' 
do  not  mention  any  fish  in  these  rivers.  Tlic  oqIv 
Uge  which  is  derived  from  them  is  the  fertilixtne  of  ihi 
low  tracts  along  their  banks,  by  the  spreading  of  iIr 
waters. 

The  valleys  through  which  they  (low,  though  of  cw»ii' 
able  length,  are  rather  narrow.  Near  the  sources  thni^ 
mere  crevices  and  ravines,  but  lower  down  thevvi^  . 
an  average  breadth  of  two  or  three  miles,  which  Mairt.v> 
extends  even  to  five.  They  are.  however,  not  sifcc 
cultivation.  As  the  upper  parts  of  the  valleys  lie  bew;* 
6000  and  10,000  feet  al>ove  the  level  of  the  sea.  Do  (nfn 
productions  can  be  raised  on  them,  but  they  produ^ 
grains  of  Europe,  especially  wheat  and  barley,  tai  v 
fruits,  as  also  great  quantity  of  papas.  In  tbe  lovnpL':' 
especially  towards  the  eastern  plains,  sugar,  carax  c 
cotton  are  raised  in  great  quantity  ; the  first  is  ren  ikt 
dant  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Xauxa  and  Apumnu-.  w 
hero  the  gardens  are  chietly  planted  with  plonij;Q>  a 
pine-apples.  Indian  com  and  yams  are  cullivatHl  Sires 
sumption.  The  mountains  which  skirt  the  vahm  ilr. 
pasture  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 

The  country  drained  by  the  Apurimac  and  its  tnk»v 
IS  the  most  important  and  roost  populous  pert  of  the  rtfsi 
he  of  Peru ; it  comprehends  the  three  depanmmu « 
Junin  or  Tarma,  AyacueJut  or  Guanyinga,  and  Ctoca.  Ik 
superior  cultivation  is  to  be  attributed  not  only  toitikv 
much  more  fertile  than  the  countries  along  tli«  Psnfr:. 
also  probablv  still  more  to  the  higher  dt^ree  of  eivtlusn 
which  its  inhabitants  had  attained,  under  the  reign  dw 
Incas,  before  the  discovery  of  America.  It  is  still 
inhabited  and  cultivated  by  the  industrious  descefi3u:- 
the  antient  Peruvians,  and  contains  many  towns  of 
anre,  among  which  we  may  mention  Tarma,  Gtwuioi  {'an 
and  Gttamanga,  in  the  valley  of  the  Xauxa,  and  Ca;’<vdr 
antient  residence  the  Peruvian  monarchs,  intbsvur 
of  the  Villcamayo.  (.Vlcedu's  Dielionary,  Humboldtsu^ 
Maw's  Travel*.) 

APU8,  (Constellatiun.)  from  the  Greek  arotv.*i^ 
feet,  used  to  signify  the  bird  of  Parailise,  the  acit  /sdt.'vjl 
Linnmus,  which  was  forraerlv  believed  to  have  nofel  >■ 
is  a constellation  introduced  by  Baykh,  and  lies  too  iw 
the  south  pole  to  be  visible  in  our  hemisphere.  Itse^ 
rounded  by  Octans,  Paro.  Triangulum  Australe,sodCtai- 
leon.  Its  principal  stars  are  dAsigoated  as  follows  - 
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AQUAFORTIS.  [See  Nitric  Acid.] 
AQUA-REGIA.  [See  Chlorin*.]  , 

AQUA'RIUS.  (Constellation.)  the  Water  bt*f«f.«*^ 
the  twelve  zodiacal  constellations.  Its  Greek  * 
'Y^poxooc,  the  Wotcr-pourer.  In  the  Indisn  wdiac  s “ 
sirapiy  u waterjug.  the  name  of  which,  according  t« 
gcntil,  is  Coumbam,  and  the  same  in  the  Artbic  : is 
Egyptian,  it  is  a male  figure  holding  two  umm  from 
the  water  Hows.  The  mythology  of  the  Greek*  refrr»  “ 
Water-boarcr  in  different  place*  to  the  f.xbles  of 
Ganymevles,  Aristmus,  and  Cecrops.  Its  probable 
however,  whether  we  place  the  origin  of  the  zodi^f  m 
or  Egypt,  is  the  watery  seaj'on  of  the  year  in 
WO.S  in  this  sign.  l>upuis,  who  su]>porl.s  the  laUcr'^'^' 
thinks  that  Aquarius  us  well  as  Capricoriius  sn*! 
refer  to  the  months  of  the  year  during  which  the  iBusw*^ 
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of  the  Nile  took  place : Lcgentil.  who  advocates  the  latter,  I 
itnamnes  that  they  represent  the  rainy  season  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  rice-crops. 

The  cfjnstfl/ation  Aquarius  may  bo  found  in  tho  heavens 
hy  producing  southward  a line  drawn  through  the  bright 
Ktars  in  the  head  of  Andromeda  and  the  wing  of  Pegasus. 
This  line  passes  through  the  two  brightest  stars  in  Anuarius, 
cx  and  p,  situated  in  the  two  shoulders.  The  middle  point 
iMstwccn  these  two  shoulder  stars  is  on  the  meridian  at  12, 

I 0,  8,  and  6 p.M.  in  the  raontb.s  of  August,  September, 
October,  and  November  respectively,  at  an  altitude  of  about 
thirty-five  degrees. 

A ili.Htinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  rrmxl^llation 
and  the  of  the  Z^ifUac  (sec  Pbkckssion).  Tl)e  latter 
iis  the  part  of  the  ecliptic  wbich  l>egins  at  the  horn  of  the 
cunstelUtiun  Capricornus  and  ends  in  the  middle  of  (he  body 
of  that  of  Aquarius,  comprising  the  are  ofUmgiCude  between 
300°  and  3J0\  untl  forming  the  sun's  path  between  January 
‘iOih  and  February  2Ulh. 

Tho  following  arc  the  designations  of  the  various  stars  in 
Aquarius.  Those  in  the  column  marked  Flamsteed,  &c., 
which  have  no  parentheses  or  letter,  are  as  marked  by 
Flamsteed  : those  inclosed  in  ( ) were  added  in  l*iazzi’s 

catalogue  : those  in  [ ] were  added  hy  Bradley ; and  the 

one  mark“<l  Z bv  Baron  Zach  : 
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for  the  purpose  of  procuring  food  or  seeking  shelter,  is  so 
intimately  connect^  with,  and  bears  so  obvious  a relation 
to,  not  only  their  manners  and  economy,  but  likewise 
their  outward  forms  and  internal  structure,  that  it  is  not 
hurprising  that  those  who  first  turned  their  attention  to  the 
study  ol  zoology,  and  sought  to  introduce  the  principles 
of  classification  into  the  animal  kingdom,  should  hare 
been  so  forcibly  struck  with  its  importance,  as  to  have 
made  it  the  primary  basis  of  their  system.  * Animals,' 
says  Aristotle  (Httl.  b.  i.  c.  1),  ‘may  be  distributed  into 
different  classes  a<*corrling  to  their  manner  of  living,  their 

actions,  their  character,  and  their  parts Considered 

according  to  their  manner  of  living,  their  actions,  and 
their  character,  they  are  ilivideil  into  lerreslrihl  and  aquatir. 
The  aquatic  arc  ilivided  into  two  classes ; the  one,  a.s  is 
the  case  with  many  fishes,  pass  their  whole  life  in  thi* 
water,  breathe  that  element,  an>l  find  their  food  in  it;  nor 
do  they  ever  leave  it:  the  others  obtain  their  food  in  the 
water,  and  even  habitually  reside  in  it,  but  they  do  m*t 
breathe  it ; they  breathe  air.  and  bring  forth  their  vtiung  on 
dry  land.  Among  these  latter  some  arc  pnivideil  with  feet  and 
walk  upon  dry*  land,  others  have  wings  and  tly,  and  others, 

like  the  water  serpent,  have  nu  feet Aquatic  animals 

inhabit  seas,  lakes,  marshes,  and  rivers.'  These  principles 
of  classification,  in  which  the  habits  of  animals  take  prece- 
dence of  those  modifications  in  their  organic  conformation 
which  produce  these  very'  habits,  have  long  since  ceased  to 
be  adopted  by  scientific  naturalists:  notwithstanding  which 
there  is  perhaps  no  inquiry  which  can  engage  the  attention 
of  the  zoologist,  more  fruitful  in  extensive  views  and  inte- 
resting results,  than  the  consideration  of  Uie  organic  struc- 
ture of  animals  in  relation  to  the  element  in  wbich  nature 
has  ordained  them  to  live. 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  those  animals  which 
reside  entirely  in  the  water,  ana  seek  their  food  and  nur- 
ture their  young  in  that  element.  All  their  organiza- 
tion. even  to  tlie  most  minute  circumstance,  is  ngidly 
adapted  to  these  purposes.  The  extremities  by  which  pro- 
gressive motion  is  performed  in  the  acts  of  walking  and 
ilying,  would  Ire  a serious  impediment  to  the  movements  of 
animals  residing  in  an  element  of  the  same  specific  gravity 
as  their  own  lx>dics  : these  organs  accordingly  are  either 
entirely  wanting,  or  arc  re<liice<i  to  mere  rudiroenu,  which 
serve  indotsl  to  keep  the  body  steady  and  preserve  its  equi- 
librium, but  are  entirely  useless  in  avsistmg  its  progression. 
Such  arc  the  /fns  of  fishes,  and  \ho  Jtippert,  as  they  are 
callcfl.  of  cetaceous  animals.  The  real  orj^n  of  progression 
in  both  cases  is  the  body  itself,  which  is  prolonged  and  atte- 
nuatcfl  towards  the  tail,  compressed  on  the  sides,  and  pro- 
vided with  extremely  |>owerful  muscles,  with  which,  by 
alternately  striking  the  water  on  either  side,  the  animal 
propels  itself  forward  with  a force  and  velocity  unexampled 
in  any  other  class  of  animated  lieings.  It  is  u)Mmthis  ]>nn- 
ciple  that  wc  often  see  a boat  urged  forwards  by  means  of  a 
single  oar  in  the  stem.  Thu  great  majority  of  these  ani- 
mals not  only  reside  habitually  in  the  water,  and  seek  their 
food  there,  but  likewise  breathe  that  clement,  and  are  con- 
sequently furnished  with  an  appropriate  apparatus  for  ex- 
tracting the  vivifying  principle  from  its  general  mass.  These 
tribes  may  reside  at  any  aepth  of  the  ocean  and  for  any 
length  of  time  ; they  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  coming 
frequently  to  the  surface  fur  the  purpose  of  breathing,  ana 
their  organization  is  modified  accordingly.  Instead  ot  hav- 
ing the  tail  broad  horizontally,  it  is  broad  in  a vertical  direc- 
tion. which  enables  them  to  turn  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  is  no  impediment,  but  rather  an  assistant  to  their  for- 
ward movements.  But  the  case  is  different  in  the  cetaceous 
tribes : these  animals,  though  residing  entirely  in  the  water, 
breathe  air  by  means  of  lungs  like  ordinary  quadrupeds,  and 
are  consequently  obliged  to  come  continually  to  the  surface. 
For  this  pui^se  thev  are  provided  with  a powerful  cartila- 
ginous tAx\,  jiattened)tonzoni(U/y,  by  moving  which  upwards 
or  downwatds  as  the  occasion  requires,  they  descend  to  or 
ascend  from  the  greatest  depths  of  tho  ocean  with  almost 
incredible  speed.  Fishes,  though  capable  of  proceeding 
straight  forwards,  or  of  turning  with  great  rapidity,  are 
comparatively  slow  in  changing  their  depth-s  : and  if  they 
breathed  air,  they  would  frequently  bo  suffocated  before  they 
could  arrive  at  the  surface,  from  the  vertical  position  of  tho 
tail  not  being  adapted  to  propel  them  in  a vertical  direction. 
But  by  a simple  change,  merely  by  the  direction  of  the  tail 
Iwing  oltend  from  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal  position,  the 
object  of  nature  is  accomplished,  and  the  uir-breatiiiiig  ccta- 
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evouft  animalH  arc  adapted  to  all  the  circum«tAnoes  of  no 
at|ualjc  lifu.  Anuther  iM.'autiful  adaptation  Ia  obsen’ed  in  the 
position  of  the  mamuKD,  for  ihc  ectucoa,  like  warm-blooded 
•quadrupeds,  suckle  their  yuuii}( ; these  are  situated  U|>on 
Uie  breast,  and  when  the  youn};  animal  requires  to  suck, 
the  mother  stands,  as  it  werc,  upright  in  the  water,  with 
hiir  head  and  shoulders  oIcvuUhI  above  the  surface,  sup- 
porting; herself  h^  means  of  lier  llippers  ur  fore-naws.  lu 
this  position  she  is  enablud  to  supply  her  cub  witli  the  food 
wliicn  nature  h:is  prmided,  nnil  which  she  could  not  liuvc 
aec-imipUshed  had  the  inaimnm  been  plui'cil  in  any  ether 
position. 

There  is  another  extensive  trilic  of  a<{uatic  animals,  wliich 
aro  provided  with  perfect  articulatcil  menibers,  stimetimes. 
indeed,  supplied  with  fringc^s  Minch  convert  them  into  a ; 
sM'iraming  apparatus,  but  always  adapted  to  enable  the 
animals  to  walk  or  crawl  along  the  bottom.  Such  is  tho 
case  with  all  the  cruslaceeus  tribes,  the  cralis,  lobsters, 
prawns.  See.;  and  these  aiiimaU,  as  is  well  knuMii,  can 
walk  on  dry  land  with  the  same  ease  as  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  When  they  swim,  it  is  by  means  of  the  tail,  which 
is  always  ronstrutrted  for  that  special  purpose,  and  is  large 
and  {lowerful. 

Nor  is  the  modtHcation  of  structure  loss  striking,  when 
we  examine  those  land  animals  which  breathe  air,  and 
resort  only  occasionally  to  the  water,  than  when  we  con- 
template the  Irilres  wliirh  make  it  their  constant  re- 
sidence. Progressive  motion  on  land  and  in  water  aro 
so  different,  that  tho  organs  best  adapted  to  the  one  sort 
are  exactly  the  most  upauited  for  the  other.  In  the  one 
case,  tho  body  being  much  heavier  than  tho  surrounding 
medium,  requires  to  bo  supported,  ur  raised  above  tho 
surface  of  the  ground ; and  as  progression  is  performed  by 
the  same  organs  which  ser>e  fur  supports,  it  follows  that 
the  speed  of  the  animal's  course  will  be  proiiortioncd  to 
the  length  of  its  oxtromities.  in  tho  other  case,  the 
body  being  already  supportol  by  the  element  in  which  it 
tloats,  the  length  of  the  extremities  would  be  only  an  im- 
pediment to  the  progress  of  the  animal,  and  con.*vequently 
they  aro,  in  such  cases,  either  entirely  wanting,  or  reduced 
to  a rudimentary  form,  at  least  in  pertectly  aquatic  animals. 
Those  which  resort  indifferently  either  to  the  land  or  water, 
as  they  are  intermediate  in  habits,  so  are  they  likewise  inter- 
mediate in  structure  between  these  two  extremes ; and  tho 
degree  in  which  their  organization  is  modified,  wlicn  com- 
pared with  cither  of  tho  two  types,  is  exactly  proportioned 
to  tlie  difference  of  their  habits  and  economy.  All  mam- 
mals and  reptiles,  for  instance,  which  seek  their  food  in 
ftBih-water  rivers  and  lakes,  |>artako  more  of  terrestrial 
than  of  aquatic  habits ; the  extent  of  water  with  which 
they  are  conversant  is,  in  this  cose,  very  small  when  com- 
pared to  the  extent  of  land,  and  their  organization  differs 
but  slightly  from  that  of  ordinary  land  animals;  their  ex- 
tromititts  aro  perfectly  developed,  ami  of  the  onliimry  form, 
the  principal  uiffcrence  being  that  their  toes  are  united  by 
an  expanded  web  or  rooinbrane,  which  gives  the  paw  a 
broad  oar-like  form,  and  thus  converts  it  into  a convenient 
instruroont  of  swimming,  at  tho  same  time  that  it  scarcely 
interferes  with  tho  most  perfect  freedom  of  walking  and 
running  on  land.  Of  this  nature  are  the  extremities  of  all 
tlio  vertobrated  terrestrial  animals  which  seek  tlieir  food  in 
fresh  water,  the  otters,  heavers,  &c.  among  mammals;  the 
whole  order  of  Natatoros.  comprising  the  ducks,  swans,  pe- 
licans, gulls,  auks,  putllns,  &c.  among  the  binls;  and  the 
crocodiles,  alligators,  fresh-water  tortoises,  and  frogs,  among 
the  reptiles.  All  these  animals  are,  properly  speaking,  web- 
Iboted,  and  their  aquatic  habits  are  less  prominent  and 
poworhil  than  their  terrestrial ; their  organs  of  motion  in  fact 
aro  but  little  different  from  those  of  common  terrestrial  ani- 
mals. In  those  which  frequent  tho  $%iU  tno/er,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  aquatic  habits  greatly  predominate  over  the  terres- 
trial : they  live  less  on  land  Uian  in  water,  and  the  structure 
of  their  extremities  approximates  more  to  that  of  purely 
aquatic  than  of  terroatrial  animals.  Their  legs  are  short  and 
inserted,  or,  as  it  were,  buried  in  the  common  integuments  of 
tbe  body,  as  far  as  tho  elbows  and  knees  respectively,  leaving 
apparent  only  a short  Hn-like  paw,  M'hich  is  unadapted  to 
terrestrial  progresaion,  exactly  m proportion  to  its  Illness  as 
an  organ  of  swimming.  Their  progress  on  land  is  conse- 
quently Mow  and  difficult:  they  creep  rather  than  walk, 
aragging  tho  body  along  the  ground,  and  leaving  a bmad 
mark  behind  lliem.  Few  sp«>cicS  fos'^css  even  this  hmiliHl 
uower  of  lurrestrul  motion  ; Uiumi  which  do,  however.  hu\e 


tho  structure  of  the  extremities  a little  less  approxicalad 
to  tiie  form  of  fins  than  the  purely  oceanic  species.  The 
seals  and  walruses  for  instance,  have  tlie  bones  of  the  pavs 
and  feet  similor  to  IhoMi  of  ordinary  land  ((uadrunc^U,  only 
mucu  shorter  and  more  flattened,  uud  the  hiuu-legg  are 
thrown  backwartfs  in  tho  same  direction  as  the  toil.  Stdl 
they  arc  enabled  to  use  the  extremities,  in  a curtain  dega'c. 
fur  walking  or  creeping  on  dry  land ; but  the  numcniet 
triU^s  of  cetaceous  animals  which  can  execute  no  k»ul  cf 
motion  whati-vcr  out  of  the  water,  have  the  b>nes  nf  the  an- 
terior exireimfies  llutlened  ami  roiiiu'utt'tl  together  hke  the 
stones  of  a mosaic  pavement,  wlnUt  the  pu.'tcrior  inemUTf 
are  eiitirnly  wanting.  Tho  same  is  the  can:  with  the  sn- 
turloisetH,  or,  as  they  are  more  proj^erly  ealM,  turtlo. 
when  compared  with  those  which  frequent  fresh  astir 
poncU  and  rivers ; the  form  of  their  extremities  approx:- 
mutes  more  nearly  to  that  of  fins  than  of  feet.  atM  their 
aquatic  habits  coiiscfpientiy  predominate  over  their  ter- 
restrial. 

Thus  it  is  that  tho  |>cculiar  form  of  the  extmuitk-s  n <: 
only  indicates  the  degree  in  which  an  animal  is  aquatic,  but 
even  tho  nature  of  the  clement  which  it  frequents.  If  it 
inhabit  fresh-water  {xvmU  and  rivers,  its  fi'et  are  simply 
webbuil  between  the  ties,  but  in  other  ropocts  perfertb 
developed,  and  its  terrestrial  habits  predominate  over  lU 
aquatic : if,  on  tlic  contrary,  it  inhabit  the  salt  water,  lU 
feet  arc  flatteneil  into  the  form  of  11ns,  the  hind  legs 
thrown  backwards  info  the  piano  of  the  boily,  and  the 
aquatic  liahits  greatly  prcilominutu  over  the  terrestrial.  The 
first  arc,  propt^rly  spt'aking,  the  second  /Es- 

footed.  [See  Amphibia.] 

AQUATIC  PLANTS,  in  horticulture,  are  those  whkb 
are  naturally  found  floating  in  deep  water,  and  arc  care- 
fully distinguished  by  the  cultivator  from  mere  manh  pUat-!. 
Tlio  RiHnagement  of  them  when  they  are  hunly  ia  of  Utc 
simplest  kind,  nothing  being  necessary  beyond  planting 
them  in  lioxes  with  holes  in  the  si(h^s.  and  sinking  tbeni 
three  or  four  feel  l>clow  the  surface  of  a pond,  so  that  the 
boxes  lie  upon,  or  among  tho  mud  at  the  iMttom. 

But  for  those  which  demand  the  protection  of  the  stove 
grocii-housc,  some  additional  precautions  appear  requivte. 
If  left  to  themselves  in  suvh  situations,  the  uniformity  of 
temperature  is  such  as  to  deprive  them  in  some  mca»un?of 
the  repose  that  they  naturally  receive  fmin  the  altemali-w  <f 
scas^ms : kept  constantly  in  a growing  state,  their  excilabilitT 
is  gradually  destroye<l,  and  death  ensues  as  a matter:.' 
course.  The  mode  of  treating  them  roost  suou^ssfuUy  tuiy 
bo  collected  from  tho  following  account  of  their  rQanagemrnt 
at  Eaton  Hall,  given  in  the  Transtwttons  n/  the  liortim- 
lural  Society. 

' Deeemlier,  1826,  when  the  leaves  wore  decayeil,  I tooi 
up  the  bulbs  or  tuliersout  of  tho  stone  cisterns  in  which  th^ 
had  grown  for  yeors,  and  put  them  into  piiU  accordinir  t> 
tbe  size  of  the  tubers,  an^dnngeil  tbc  ]>ots  in  water  to  vitbi:! 
on  inch  of  their  rims.  Tfiuy  reinaineil  in  this  situaticm  n 
tlio  pine*stnvo  till  the  plants  began  to  show  loaves  in  tbc 
April  and  May  following.  They  were  then  planted  in  m- 
t4'rns  and  in  glazed  earthenware  pots  in  which  were  the 
following  soilft : — in  the  bottom,  four  inches  of  s-trongcUy 
made  solid ; above  this,  six  inches  of  light  mellow  loam.  uH 
at  the  top,  an  inch  or  two  of  sand  to  keep  the  water  clesr 
The  cisterns,  which  :ux‘  made  of  Yorkshire  flags,  arc  oflhf 
following  dimensions, — 3 feet  long,  I f<x>t  8 inches  bruMl 
and  1 fool  4 inches  deep.  They  w ere  phicod  upon  ihi*  emi 
ftuc»of  pine-pits  where  tho  fire  enters  and  escapes,  ami  ibc} 
were  elevated  with  bricks  to  within  eight  and  twelve  inck> 
of  the  glass.  Tho  glazed  pots  were  from  fourteen  ta 
eighteen  inches  in  breadth  and  depth,  and  were  siiniUHv 
placed,  except  a few  that  were  pinngeil  in  corners  (ff  tbe 
melon-pits.  They  wore  kept  constantly  full  of  water,  and  it 
frw|ueiilly  was  made  to  run  over  in  order  that  the  water 
might  be  kept  pure.  Tlio  tomperaturo  of  the  pits  was 
under  80®,  and  in  sun>hino  often  alxivo  1»0°  of  Fahrvnhi%i 
No  air  was  adinitiod  at  tho  lights  immedinlclv  aliuve  tii' 
plants.  As  the  plants  increased  in  gruwth,  lliey  put  ni-t 
many  runners,  which  wore  pinched  off  close  to  the  mb--’- 
When  the  routs  r»*achcd  the  clay,  the  leaves  got  very  alro« 
raising  themselves  on  tho  sides  of  the  cisbTOS 

‘ The  Nymp/iepn  cferutea  and  /V.  odoraiu,  under  > 
milar  trealmcnt,  pnxluccil  abundance  of  llowers.  The  fir-' 
flower  of  iV.  rubra  opened  on  the  I3tli  of  August : on  i-' 
loth  it  was  fully  oxpandod.  .and  incasnroil  over  the  di‘k  l.'r 
incbi’s  and  a quarter.  The  same  plant  pv«>Jiicvd  sii<»i..i- 
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ftowpr  in  Scjiienibor.  Rompwhat  lar^tT,  and  with  nineteen 
lietaK . many  more  buds  were  fornicil,  but  they  opened 
very  indifferently  toward*  the  end  of  September;  in  OcU>- 
l*er  the  plants  beffan  to  lose  their  leaves.  When  this  wa* 
ammipllshed.  the  tubera  were  taken  out  of  the  cisterns  and 
put  into  amall  pots  as  before  stated.  The  last  was  done  this 
day  (December  1 1,  1827). 

* The  Neinmfnum  lepeeifutum,  in  a irlased  pot,  with  similar 
treatment,  plunse^l  in  leaves  in  the  same  pit,  has  flowered 
well  and  ripened  seeds.* 

Various  other  methods  have  been  recommended  ; but  they 
all  depend  for  their  bucccss  upon  keeping  in  view  the  prin- 
ciple of  periodical  rest  and  rapid  growth  under  a hiph  tem- 
perature, with  but  little  air  durinp  the  season  of  vepetation. 

Some  very  pood  practical  observations  on  the  manageroent 
of  both  hardy  and  tender  aquatics  have  been  given  by  Mr. 
Kent,  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Uortirultural  Trangac- 
titmx,  p.  24. 

AgUATINTA  ENGRAVING.  The  word  aouatinta 
is  a compound  of  two  Latin  words,  aqua  (water)  ana  Hnctug 
(stained),  by  which  is  implied  that  this  mode  of  engraving 
it  an  imitation  of  w ater-colour  or  India-ink  drawings.  The 
inventor,  a German  artist  named  Le  Prince,  was  born  at 
Metz  in  172.'?.  His  method  was  to  sift  the  common  black 
resin,  when  tied  un  very  loosely  in  a muslin  bag,  and  being  i 
shook  over  the  plate,  the  surfhee  was  portly  covered  with  ' 
the  particles  : this  method  is.  in  some  cases,  still  adhered  to. 
It  wa.s  then  fixed  by  a moderate  heat  sufficient  to  make 
the  dust  adhere  without  fluxing  or  becoming  an  even  var- 
nish : he  thus  formed  a granulated  surface  on  the  plate, 
usually  calloil  a g^und,  which  suffered  vwry  little  from 
the  action  of  the  diluted  acid,  yet  allowed  it  to  corrode 
very  freely  in  the  small  spaces  left  between  the  grains 
of  the  resin.  Mrs.  rntherine  Prestel,  also  a German,  im- 
proved much  upon  the  meagre  works  of  Le  Prince,  anil 
«’Xpcute<l  several  Inrpe  wurks  with  so  much  success,  that 
litlle  more  was  found  wanting  than  a ground  that  would 
ndhere  Iwttor  to  th«*  plate  and  yield  a greater  number  of 
impressions  ; this  was  offcctoil  by  dissolving  the  black  re<in 
m iIh?  highest  reclifleil  spirits  of  wine  (alcohol),  and  then 
pouring  the  mixture  over  the  plate,  the  quantity  of  resin  de- 
termining the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  grain.  Wlicn 
the  plate  is  large,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a bmad  and  shallow 
tin  pan  (with  a spout  at  one  comer)  in  which  the  plate  is 
laid  inclining  from  tlic  upper  edge,  so  that  the  superfluous 
ground  may  l>e  saved  : this  must  Iw  quickly  roturncMl  to  the 
iKittlc.  and  the  plate  laid,  inclining  a little,  on  a table,  so 
that  the  ground  may  run  to  the  lower  edge,  where  it  is 
wiped  off  from  the  extreme  edge  with  a cloth.  When  the 
ground  is  quite  dry,  the  surface  will  lie  of  a bright  copj>er 
colour,  and  in  a few  hours  will  lie  ready  for  use.  A warm 
mnm  H reipiisite  for  this  operation  in  cold  weather,  hut  if 
hot,  the  early  rooming  must  bo  taken.  Dust  should  l>c 
inuat  carefully  avoided.  A small  plate  mav  be  held  on  the 
{taints  of  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  whilst  the 
gntund  is  laid,  and  be  gently  moved  about  till  the  grouml 
h<\s  irranulated  or  formed  : this  aids  the  better  formotinn  or 
iTVstaUization  of  the  grain  : Itefore  u ground  is  laid,  the 
plates  are  to  be  well  cleansed  with  dry  whiling  and  a dry 
linen  cloth,  it  being  absolutely  necessary  lhau  the  plate 
should  have  a very  perfect  polish,  for  without  this  the 
granulation  cannot  bo  well  effected.  Any  of  the  resmons 
gums  will,  with  spirits  of  wine,  make  a ground,  but  the 
bl.ii  k retin  is  generally  preferre<l.  As  the  proportions  can- 
not lie  given,  it  is  usual  to  have  a bottle  in  which  tho 
grtnind  is  much  too  strong  for  use,  and  to  make  it  ready 
III  nnniher  by  mixing  a little  of  the  strong  ground  wit(i 
•*ufricient  spirits  of  wine.  The  modern  aquatinters  have 
ani*ther  advantage  over  their  predecessors  in  using  a com- 
pisition  for  piiinting  the  forms  of  leaves  of  trees,  or  other 
nbjfcts.  when*  the  trouble  of  siim>unding  the  forms  by  a 
varnish  would  be  too  great.  This  composition  is  made  of 
moist  sugar  or  treacle  added  to  the  same  hulk  of  whiting, 
and  ground  well  on  a slab  with  a little  water;  a very  small 
propirtion  of  gum  Arabic  or  ganilwige  may  he  addwl.  When 
this  composition  i*  used,  it  must  lie  thoroughly  dry  l*oforo 
thn  varnish  w passoil  over  it : the  varnish  also  must  bo  al- 
lowe<l  time  to  dry,  after  which,  cold  water  poured  on  the 
plate  will  in  a few  minutes  bring  off  all  the  composition 
and  the  varnish  which  had  passed  over  it.  leaving  the  forms  i 
p«*rfect  and  tho  ground  in  those  places  free  to  receive  the 
acid  again — the  remainder  of  the  plate  being  pTmnnently  j 


stopped  out  by  the  varnish  : this  viiniish  is  either  Canada 
balsam  or  turpentine  varnish  mixed  with  a little  lamp- 
black and  spirits  of  turpentine ; with  this  also  tho  margin 
of  the  plate  is  to  be  varnished,  leaving  a narrow  strip  of  the 
ground  for  trials.  Those  trials  are  made,  after  each  time 
that  the  arid  has  been  on  the  plate,  by  taking  off  a small 
portion  of  the  strip  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  cleaning  the 
place  well,  and  then  rubbing  in  with  the  finger  a little  pow- 
dered white  lead : this  process  will  give  a good  idea  of  the 
actual  and  comparative  strength  m tints.  It  is  only  by 
these  trials  that  the  aquatinter  knows  what  he  is  doing, 
for  the  acid  varies  so  greatly  with  the  weather,  that  what 
might  be  considered  very  weak  in  a cool  morning,  liecomes 
very  strong  towards  the  evening;  this  and  other  obvious 
reasons,  if  the  room  be  kept  at  an  equal  temperature,  the 
work  will  advance  with  much  greater  certainty  than  when  it 
varies  by  the  changes  of  weather.  Tho  design  intended  to 
be  engraved  is  then  mode  on  the  ground ; this  is  done  in 
the  following  manner: — The  design  is  first  copied  on  very 
thin  transparent  paper,  called  tracing-paper ; between  this 
tracing  and  the  prepared  ground  on  the  plate  a thin  sheet 
of  paper  is  placed,  which  bus  l>een  rubbeii  over  with  lamp- 
black, or  vermilion,  and  sweet  oil ; every  line  of  the  design 
is  then  gone  over  with  an  instrument  called  a blunt  )K>int. 
with  a moderate  pressure,  and  is  thus  transferred  to  the 
ground  so  securely  that  the  acid  cannot  destroy  it. 

Before  the  acid  is  poured  on  the  plate,  a border  or  wall 
of  wax,  about  an  inch  in  depth,  is  placed  round  the  margin  of 
the  plate.  The  bordering  wax  is  made  by  melting  together 
one  pound  of  burgtindy  pilch,  half  a pound  of  bees'  wax.  and  a 
wine  glass  fiill  o(  sweet  oil ; when  melted,  to  be  poured  into 
cold  water  and  worked  into  small  cakes.  ben  wanted,  these 

cakes  arc  put  intolukewarra  water  and  made  into  small  rolls 
Ukc  a sausage,  then  flattened,  and  one  of  the  edges  being  a 
little  roelleil  at  the  fire,  is  to  be  pressetl  close  to  the  plate 
with  a wet  Anger,  making  a spout  at  one  corner ; this  should 
be  well  performed,  or  the  acid  will  get  beneath  it  and  occa- 
sion much  mischief.  In  order  to  make  the  wax  ailliere, 
the  plate  should  be  made  as  warm  as  the  liatid  of  the 
operator. 

Tlie  plate  being  so  far  made  ready,  the  completion  of  Um 
design  is  rcsumoil  by  stopping  out  the  higheHt  lights  on 
the  edges  of  clouds,  water,  &c.,  u ith  a mixture  of  Cnnaila 
balsam  or  turpentine  varnish,  and  the  perfectly  impalpable 
oxide  of  bismuth  (bismuth  is  preferred  on  account  of  its 
weight) ; these  are  mixed  with  a spatula  on  a slab,  and  used 
with  a small  sable  brush,  diluting  the  varnish  occasionally 
with  spirits  of  turpentine.  Next  pour  on  the  acid,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  mixing  one-sixtli  of  n pint  of  the 
strongest  acid  to  five-sixths  of  a pint  of  water  ; let  it  remain, 
according  to  its  strength,  from  half  a minute  to  a minute, 
then  ponr  it  off.  and  wash  the  plate  three  or  four  limes  with 
clean  water,  and  dry  it  with  a clean  linen  cloth  or  a pair  of 
bellows : thu  last  is  the  best,  if  the  stopping-out  varnish 
should  not  be  perfbctly  hard.  If  on  trying  the  strip  the 
tint  is  found  not  to  lie  sufficient,  repeat  tiie  acid  for  another 
half  minute,  and  then  proceed.  The  colour  of  the  bismuth 
varnish  must  be  changed  for  the  second  stopping-out,  by 
adding  a littlo  chromic  yellow,  vermilion,  or  lamn-black,  or 
any  oilier  colour  that  is  not  destroyed  by  the  acid.  The  co- 
lour is  to  be  changed  after  each  application  of  the  acid,  that 
the  engraver  may  remember  in  what  places  be  lias  carried 
forward  his  work,  what  tints  have  been  softened  at  their 
edges,  &c. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a scale  of  times  for  each  croplov- 
ment  of  the  acid,  but  the  following  may  serve  as  a guide. 
If  the  first  tint  has  half  a minute,  the  second  may  take 
three-quarters,  the  thir<l  one  minute,  the  fifth  one  mi- 
nute and  three-quarters,  the  sixth  two  minutes  and  a half, 
the  seventh  five  minutes,  the  eighth  twelve  minutes- 
The  acid  should  lie  strengthened  a very  little  after  each 
application  : and  it  may  he  so  equally  done  that  the  above 
proportions  will  serve  very  well  us  a general  rule,  depundmg 
on  tho  strength  of  thu  tints  raquired.  When  the  ground 
chnuges  to  a grey  colour  it  is  licginning  to  fail,  and  must  be 
taken  ofTbr  heating  tho  plati*  till  the  liordering  wax  will  lift 
ofi* ; after  tliis.  sweet  oil  is  applies)  to  the  whole  surfkce,  end  a 
brisk  heat  beneath  the  plate  wilt  bring  ufl'all  the  different 
varnishes  with  a linen  cloth  : tlicn  an  oil  rubber,  made  of  fine 
i woollen  cloth,  rolletl  up  hanl  and  the  end  ent  off,  applied 
I with  sweet  oil,  will  take  out  the  stains : tints  which  are  too 
I sirurg  may  lie  anftened  or  even  rublied  out.  Perhap?  it 
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ne«il  not  be  nrlded,  that  a single  {Train  of  »anfl  or  any  other 
banl  suhAtunci*  under  the  rubber  will  ruin  the  whole  uurlL. 
Gradations  in  skies,  &r.  are  sometimes  made  in  this  inannor, 
though  more  genenlly  by  pouring  the  acid  on  slowly,  be- 
ginning at  tho  darkest  corner.  It  will  frequently  happen  that 
some  portions  of  the  varuUhes  will  become  so  bard,  that  tho 
common  metliod  will  not  stir  them  ; in  this  case  a little  of  Uie 
oUof  spike  lavender  ^pliedwiUt  the  finger  ts  quite  certain  to 
produce  the  offbet.  '^e  plate  is  now  cleaned  with  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  sent  to  the  nrintcr  to  prove,  alter  which  it  is  to 
be  exceedingly  well  rU^anea  with  turpcnit  ino,  icc.,  and  another 
ground  laid ; this  should  Iw  done  in  such  a manner  as  to 
make  the  grains  fall  exactly  on  the  gnmiilations  of  the 
former  gwund,  which  is  calleil  rf-lntvtf'.  U U done  by 
making  the  ground  much  stronger  than  was  l»efore. 

Fortunately,  the  liquid  ground  has  a natural  tendency  to 
granulate  upon  the  same  places  as  before,  and  when  the 
acid  IS  again  applied  it  will  act  in  the  same  intersticeH  us 
before,  and  only  wants  a little  care  to  make  it  answer.  The 
process  for  the  second  ground  is  the  same  as  for  the  first; 
re-touching  with  the  acid  those  tints  which  require  more 
depth,  and  stopping  out  those  parts  that  are  sulhciently 
dark.  Another  proof  must  be  taken,  and  the  plate  then 
finished  with  the  burnisher,  which  some  use  with  oil,  but 
others  prefer  it  dry.  p^e^'iously  filling  the  whole  plate  with 
powdered  white  lead,  by  which  it  can  be  seen  how  much 
has  lieen  burnished  down,  according  to  tlio  quantity  of 
colour  left  in  the  plate. 

It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  aquatinta  engraving  has  suffered 
much  odium  from  the  facility  with  which  inferior  plates 
can  be  pro<luce<l ; but  it  is  capable  of  the  greatest  licauties, 
as  mav  be  seen  in  the  justly*celebrated  plates  to  the  llunch- 
htu'k,  by  W.  Daniell,  Esq.  R.  A. ; Mr.  Oslervald's  work  On 
Sicily ; and  many  others. 

AQUA  TOFANA.  a poisonous  fluid  invented  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  an  Italian  woman  of 
the  name  of  Tofana.  This  woman,  who  residi*d  first  at  Pa- 
lermo, and  afterwards  at  Naples,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  a class  of  persons  known  under  the  name  of  Secret 
Poisoners  [see  Poisoning,  Sbcrxt],  who  in  antient  times 
were  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  destroying  life  at  any- 
stated  perii^,  from  a few  hours  to  a year  ; and  who,  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  were  regarded  in 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  with  extraunlinary  terror.  In  the 
year  KiA9,  during  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.,  it  was 
observ  ed  at  Rome  that  many  young  marhe<)  women  became 
widows,  and  that  many  husbands,  suspccu-d  to  be  nut  agree- 
able to  their  wives,  died  suddenly.  The  government  used 
great  vigilance  to  detect  the  poisoners  ; suspicion  at  length 
fell  on  a society  of  young  wives,  whose  president  Qp)ieared  to 
be  an  old  woman,  who  pretended  to  Ibielell  future  events, 
and  who  had  often  predicted  very  exactly  the  licalh  of  many 
persons.  By  means  of  a crafty  female  their  practices  were 
detected ; the  whole  society  were  arrested  and  put  to  the 
torture,  and  die  old  woman,  whose  name  wa.s  Sparo,  together 
with  four  others,  were  publicly  executed.  It  appears  that 
Sparo,  who  was  a Sicilian,  derived  her  art  from  Tofana  at  : 
Palermo,  the  latter  selling  the  poison,  which  from  hence 
aequireil  the  name  of  ' Aqua  della  Tofana,'  in  small  glass 
phials  with  this  inscription,  ' Manna  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Barri,' 
and  ornamented  with  the  image  of  the  saint.  Though  this 
infamous  woman  lived  loan  advanced  age,  shewa.s  ut  length 
dragged  from  a monastery,  in  which  she  had  taken  refuge, 
and  put  to  the  torture.  Sho  confi^s-sed  that  she  had  been  in- 
strumental to  the  death  of  no  less  than  600  jiersons.  Tlic 
do&c  of  her  poison  was  from  four  to  six  drops : yet  though,  in 
this  state  of  concentration,  its  nature  could  not  be  detected, 
it  was  subsequently  discovered  to  consist  of  a solution  of 
arsenic  ; but  so  little  was  that  age  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  chemical  analysis,  that  they  had  no  means  of  delecting  a 
solution  of  arsenic  so  highly  concentrated  that  from  four  to 
SIX  drops  was  a mortal  dose,  whereas,  at  present,  even  w hen 
arsenic  has  been  dissolved  in  the  stomach  and  mixed  with 
vegetable  and  animal  fluids,  it  may  be  reduced  toils  metallic 
form,  and  made  to  exhibit  all  the  physical  properties  of  the 
metal  to  the  naked  eye,  with  os  great  distinctness  as  in  any 
(|’iantity.  however  large,  when  only  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
fcnan  has  been  pr*>cured.  Modern  chemistry,  therefore,  has 
deprived  the  poisoner  of  all  chance  of  e»cupe  by  concealing 
or  disguising  the  poison  he  administers. 

AQUEDUCT,  or  AQUASDUCT  Kaqiue  duttu$u  as  it 
was  formerly  more  correctly  written,  is  composed  of  two 


Latin  words,  aqua,  in  the  gcoitive  case  aqu<e,9.nAductut. 
signifying  together,  a eon«luclor  or  cuuduil  of  water.  Iti 
this,  its  more  extended  sense,  the  term  aqueduct  may  be 
applied  to  all  sorts  of  pipes  and  channels  for  the  con- 
vcyance  of  water,  but  it  is  cooimonly  restneted  in  its  appli- 
cation to  constructions  of  a somewhat  peculiar  descnptiPD. 
which  have  been  formed  above  the  surface  of  the  gruuiul 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  streams  of  water  in  a regu- 
larly, but  slightly  descending  current  across  valleys  aod 
over  plains,  from  one  comparatively  high  point  to  another. 
The  canal  or  conduit  called  the  New  River,  by  whicdi  water 
is  brought  into  London  from  a distant  source,  is  strictii 
an  aqueduct,  but  it  is  not  what  is  generally  un^rstood  by 
tho  term,  in  any  part  of  its  length.  Indeed  we  have  m 
in  this  country  an  example  of  the  sort  of  structure  wh»  ii 
tile  term  designates,  though  it  may  be  exemplified  by  iume 
of  the  canal  and  railway  ducts  in  the  north  of  England  and 
in  Srotluiid,  such  u.s  Barton  Bridge,  in  Lancashirv,  wbab 
carries  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  over  Uic  river  Intel! ; 
the  bridge  which  carries  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Udshi 
Cansl  over  the  valley  of  the  water  of  Leith  at  Slateford: 
and  the  Sankey  viaduct  in  the  line  of  the  Liverpool  aad 
Manchester  railway.  The  former  of  these  have  been  some- 
times calleil  aqueducts,  but  this  application  of  the  term  caUv 
leads  to  confusion,  unless  bridge  be  superadded ; ttnv- 
lures  for  the  purpo.ve  of  carry  ing  a canal  are  indeed  mutt 
strictly  viaducts  than  aqueducts.  NevcrthclcM,  such  U tbe 
form  and  structure  uf  an  aqueduct, — a series  of  piers  equi- 
distant. or  nearly  so,  with  aadies  connecting  their  heads  Is 
form  one  continuous  and  nearly  level  hue,  on  the  back  d 
w'htch  U the  channel  or  water-course. 

We  do  not  read  of  any  oqucilucts,  properly  so  called,  tdl 
the  Roman  period,  yet  contrivances  for  the  conveyance  of 
water  fh>ra  a di.>>tant  source  for  the  supply  of  a city  are  of 
great  antiquity.  Herodotus  (iti.  6U)  describes  the  mode  iQ 
which  Eupalinus,  an  architect  of  Megara,  suppiieil  the  rin 
of  Samos  with  water.  A hill  9UU  Greek  feet  high  was 
pierced  by  a tunnel  seven  stadia,  or  42UU  feet  long.  Tbe 
tunnel  was  eight  feet  high  and  eight  feel  wide,  and  in  it 
there  was  cut  a channel  thirty  feet  deep  (if  the  text  i«  cor- 
rect) and  three  feet  wide,  through  which  the  water  was  et«- 
veyctl  in  pipes  (o;i;fm/u^(v«:)v  rtd  eMXi^vuiv)  front  a large 
source  to  the  city.  In  translating  the  word  irwXq*-  injl*n) 
by  the  usual  term  ‘ pipe,  we  do  not  mean  either  to  sasitt 
or  deny  that  pi|H;s,  properly  speaking,  uf  wood  or  meia; 
were  used  on  this  occasion:  the  word  may  here  signih 
merely  channel  stones. 

Aqueducts  were  most  extensively  used  by  the  RumtD^ 
and  on  the  sites  or  in  tbe  vicinities  of  many  of  their  mure 
important  cities  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  u.>  in  Europe.- 
in  Greece,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  as  in  Italy  and  Sirily— psn» 
remain,  even  to  the  present  day,  of  cxlensne  coiisirucUi«i 
of  the  kind.  Thai  of  Segovia,  fur  instance,  in  Old  Ca>tilt\ 
erected  in  the  time  of  Trujan,  is  a magnificent  work.  Tbe 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Rome  itself  is  prc-cmitiemb 
distinguished  by  a long  st'ries  uf  these  almost  imperishable 
roumurials  of  her  antient  magniticence. 

The  aqueducts  of  tbe  Kumans  were  built,  fur  tbe  QX>»t 
part,  of  bnck,  and  consisted,  as  we  have  said,  of  oearU 
square  piers  running  up  to  the  same  height,— the  tieccMtn 
fall  uf  the  course  Udiig  considered—  and  connected  by  semi* 
curcular  arches,  over  which  the  conduit  ran.  Tins  conduit 
had  a paved  or  tiled  flour,  and  was  inclosed  laterally  by  w»lb 
uf  bnck  ur  stone,  and  covered  with  a traiisversu  arcb.  or  by 
a simple  flat  ctiping  of  stone.  This  species  of  toiiduit  fre- 
quently invulvLfl  a serious  difliculty,  fur  if  the  source  of  the 
water  conveyed  wore  much  higher  than  the  place  at  wbvh 
it  was  to  be  deliverod,  and  the  distance  too  shurt  to  reduce 
the  flow  of  water  to  a ]>ruper  velocity,  the  stream  had 
to  be  carried  in  a winding  direction  to  expend  the 
height  in  a greater  length.  Otherwise,  tho  pressure  d 
water  from  tho  head  would  hurst  ur  blow  up  the  emvr- 
ing  arch  or  coping  of  the  aqueiluct,  render  the  work  uve- 
Icss,  and  inundate  the  country  over  which  it  was  attempted 
to  carry  it. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  and  importai.>ci^  c( 
the  Roman  works  of  this  kind  when  it  is  staled,  that  Ri'W'i 
was  supplied  with  water  from  sourecs  varying  from  ibirly 
to  sixty  miles  in  distance,  and  that  at  one  period  of  its  bistori 
no  less  than  twenty  aqueducts  brought  as  nianv  differcui 
streams  of  water  across  the  wide  plain  ur  Campagua  m 
which  the  city  stands.  Gicat  ooitions  of  the  distanre  wciv 
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yf  course  in  ever)'  rase  occupied  by  artificial  channoU  winil- 
o.lun^  the  sides  of  bills  and  mouniains  ; and  long  tun* 
ads  carried  the  streams  Uirough  these  natural  burners  when 
x;casion  required,  but  nevertbuless  the  arcaded  duct  led 
tho  streams  acro.ss  the  deep  valleys,  and  the  aqueduct 
in  every  case  required  to  carry  it  onwards  from  the 
iiilla  over  the  wide  plain  to  the  doors  of  the  eternal  city. 
ThoKe  metropolitan  aqueducts  were  of  various  lengths,  ac- 
eording  to  the  direction  in  which  they  came,  but  in  one  of 
them  the  series  of  arches  is  calculated  at  nearly  700U.  their 
hei(^ht  being  in  many  places  more  than  a hundred  feel. 
Xhore  is  nothing  more  interesting  or  more  really  beautiful 
in  the  existing  ruins  of  antient  ^me  than  the  remains  of 
tVie^e  splendid  works,  which  radiate,  in  altnust  every  direc- 
tion, and  run  across  the  almost  level  plain  out  of  which  its 
hills  arise  in  long  arcaded  series,  whose  simplicity  and  un* ; 
broken  continuity  produce  a degree  of  grandeur  unmatched 
by  tho  more  lalioured  and  nu>ro  pnitemling  works  within  the 
walls. 

Su.Ktus  Julius  Frontinus,  who  was  inspector  of  the  aque* 
tlucU  of  Rome  under  the  Emperor  Nona,  has  left  a treatise 
on  this  subject,  which  contains  much  curious  information. 
[See  Krontimus.]  Some  of  the  more  remarkable  aquo- 
(luct.s  will  be  noticed  under  the  names  of  the  cities  U>  which 
they  belong,  or  the  individuals  whose  name  they  bear.  The 
modes  iit  use,  both  in  antient  and  modem  times,  for  distri- 
buting water  through  a large  city  when  brought  to  the  great 
reservoin*  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Watkr  and 
Watkr-pipbs. 

Mi.Klern  Rome  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  by  three 
of  the  iiutiunt  aqucductii,  which  have  undergone  repairs  and 
restorations:  tho  most  important  was  maile  by  that  great 
]iapal  reformer,  tSixtus  V.,  from  whose  conventual  name  of 
brother  Felix  (Fra  Felice)  one  of  Ihc  streams  so  dulivered  is 
calletl  the  Acqua  Felice. 

Aque<lurts.havo  been  constructed  in  modern  times,  and  of 
these  the  most  celebrated  ore  that  of  Caserta  in  tho  king- 
<!i»m  of  Naples,  of  Maintenon  near  Versailles  in  France, 
and  that  of  Bemfica,  called  Agoa$  Uvrei,  near  Lisbon  in 
Portugal. 

AQUIBA,  or  Akibah  ben  Joseph,  called  by 

Epiphanius  and  Hieronymus  Barakibo.  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  first  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  a.d„ 
and  wa-s  president  of  the  ac^emy  at  Lydda  and  Tabae, 
as  disciple  and  successor  of  rabbi  Garoaliei,  and  one  of  the 
most  famous  doctors  of  the  Mishnah.  Jews  assert 

that  things  which  were  unknown  to  Moses  were  revealed 
unto  Akil>ah.  According  to  Jochia,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Mi^hnah  originated  from  the  verbal  and  written  instructions 
of  Akibah.  According  to  Zakat,  Me  whole  of  the  Mishnah 
came  from  Akibah.  who  lived  120  years.  When  he  was 
forty  years  of  ago  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Kalba 
Shwa.  in  whose  service  he  lived  as  herdsman.  She  promised 
to  marry  him  if  he  became  a rabbi.  Akibah  studied  forty  years 
with  great  zeal,  and  bad  24,000  diM’iples,  among  whom  w*ax 
Rabbi  Jose,  the  author  of  the  Great  Jewish  Chronicles. 
He  joined  the  pseudo-Messias,  Bar  Cochcha  (Cnziba),  who 
raised  disturbances  in  Judea.  The  Emperor  Hadrian,  in 
whose  time  the  insurrection  took  place,  after  taking  Bitter 
or  Bcthara.  put  many  Jews  to  death,  and  ordered  Akibah 
to  he  kiUe^l  by  iron  combs,  with  which  his  skin  was  taken 
off.  Akibah  was  buried  in  Tiberias,  where  his  tomb  was 
annually  visited  by  his  admirers  between  Easter  and  Pen- 
tecost. The  book  Jetirab  (fTTy).  which  some  awribe  to 

Adam,  and  others  attribute  to  Akibah,  is  the  chief  book  of 
calKiUstic  dixdrines.  The  two  last  editions  of  this  famous 
book  are  by  Riltangel,  with  a Latin  translation  and  com- 
mentary, Amsl.  1642,4  : and  lately,  by  Fridcrichvon  Meyer 
at  Frankfurt  on  the  Main,  with  a German  translation, 
ls32.  4to. 

A'QUILA  (the  Eagle),  a constellation  situated  above,  so 
as  to  rest  on.  Cupricurnus  and  Aquarius.  It  may  be  readily 
found  by  moans  of  the  bead  of  Draco  ami  the  bright  star  a 
l.vras,  since  a line  passing  Iwlwcen  ^ and  y Dmconis,  and 
ibrough  a Lyrm,  |>assca  thnmgli  a bright  star  of  the  first 
tingniturtc,  n .\ouila*.  culling  al»o  two  stars  of  tho  third 
magnUude,  /)  anu  y,  Hituuted  directly  above  and  below  a. 
Ibis  constellation  is  on  the  meridian  at  H oVlwk  p.  m. 
m the  reidiile  of  Septemlier,  at  aliout  40®  of  elevation. 

• U principal  stars  are  here  given,  as  in  preceding  con- 
stellations. The  number  inclo^  in  a parenthesis  is  that  I 
of  Piazzi.  I 
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In  the  Greek  mythology  this  constellation  represents 
the  eagle  of  Jupiter.  Acoonling  to  some,  it  is  the  bird 
which  was  the  tormentor  of  Prometheus,  M.  Dupuis  con- 
jectures, but  with  very  little  probability,  that  the  name  was 
given  when  Aquila  was  near  the  summer  solstice,  and  that 
tho  bird  of  highest  flight  was  chosen  to  express  the  greatest 
elevation  of  the  sun. 

The  constellstion  Antinous  is  usually  I'onsidcrcd  as  a 
part  of  Aquila,  and  is  treated  os  such  in  catalogues.  It  U 
represented  as  a boy  in  the  grasp  of  the  eagle,  and  its  prin- 
cipal sUrs  are  i;,  i,  r,  and  X,  in  the  above  catalogue.  It 
M said  to  have  been  placed  in  the  heavens  by  the  order  of 
the  Em^ror  Hadrian,  in  memory  of  a favourite  of  that 
name,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the 
Nile,  A.D.  131.  Others  have  supposed  it  to  refer  to  the 
fabulous  history  of  Ganymede,  who  was  carried  to  heaven 
by  the  eagle  of  Jupiter:  but  this  is  rendered  unlikely  by 
the  silence  of  Ptolemy,  who,  though  he  speaks  of  the  group 
of  stars  in  question,  does  not  call  them  the  constellation 
Antinous,  but  simply  • unformed  stars,  among  which  is  An- 
tmous.'  Had  the  two  figures  originally  contained  any  refer- 
ence to  the  mythology  above  alluded  to.  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  constellation  would  have  been  regularly  distin- 
guished long  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 

A'QUILA.  a considerable  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  the  chief  place  of  the  province  called  Abruzzo  Ultra  Pri- 
mo.  his  situated  six  miles  south  of  the  ruinsof  Amiternum. 
a town  of  the  Veslini.  and  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Sul- 
luslius,  where  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  other  build 
ings  are  still  seen  near  tho  village  of  San  Vittorino.  Re- 
mains of  another  town,  called  Forconium,  on  epiwopal  see 
in  the  early  Christian  ages,  and  which  was  ruined  by  the 
I>ongubards,  arc  found  about  four  miles  south  of  Aquila, 
near  a place  called  Bagno.  The  origin  of  Aquila  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  various  ruined  towns  in  tliul  neighbourhood  thought  of 
uniting  and  building  a place  of  detence  against  the  incur- 
sions of  foreign  and  domestic  depredators.  «u  common  in  that 
age.  Frederic  II..  emperor  and  king  of  Sicily,  is,  however, 
considered  as  tlie  real  founder  of  Aquila,  having  given  it  a 
diploma  or  charter,  assigning  to  Uie  new  city  a territory 
which  comprehendeil  the  two  districts  of  Amiternum  and 
Forconium.  The  name  of  Aquila  is  said  to  have  been  first 
given  by  him  in  honour  of  the  emblem  oflhe  imperial  eagle. 
He  wished  to  make  the  new  town  a bulwark  of  his  kingdom 
on  the  frontier  of  the  papal  sutes.  In  1254  the  episcopal 
sec  of  Forconium  was  transferred  to  Aquila.  This  city  Ge- 
Mme  populous  and  powerful,  and  actea  a conspicuous  part 
in  all  the  wars  that  followed  the  first  French  invasion  ol^c 
kingdom  under  Charles  of  Anjou.  It  generally  took  part 
with  the  popes  and  the  Angevms  against  tho  Aragonese. 

After  Charles  V.  had  taken  possesaiun  of  Naples,  the 
French,  under  General  Lautrec,  having  invaded  the  king- 
dom. took  puasession  of  Aquila : the  imperial  army,  how 
ever,  retook  it  soon  after,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
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ri>minan<lo<l  in  the  name  of  Charles,  irrilated  by  the  disaf-  | 
fectiun  of  its  iahabitaiiU,  laid  enormous  contributions  on 
them,  in  order  to  pay  which  all  the  plutc  and  the  treasures 
of  the  churches  were  taken.  Numbers  of  the  cj»ixcns  wore 
imprisoned,  and  many  oulraijes  committed  by  the  soldiers 
on  the  inhabitants.  Thin  oceumnlin  1529.  The  plato^e, 
which  broke  out  soon  afler,  comnloted  (he  desolation  of  the 
city,  which  never  after  recoverca  its  former  prosperity.  It 
uas  lontr  considered  the  first  city  in  the  whole  kingdom  next 
to  Naples,  and  it  could  muster  i5,ti00  armed  men  nt  the 
m>und  of  tlic  nlarna-bcll.  Charles  V,  built  the  castle,  which 
is  niluated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and  was  considered 
very  strong  at  the  time.  Aquila  is  on  the  slope  of  a hill, 
at  the  fi»ol  of  which  the  river  Aterno  or  Pescara  flows. 
It  cummandsthe  view  of  a fine  valley  about  sixteen  miles  in 
length,  watered  by  numerous  springs  and  productive  in 
corn,  fruit  tribes,  flax,  and  especially  saffron.  The  hills  are 
o«)vm*dwitli  vineyanls  and  the  lofty  Apennines,  which  liso 
behind  on  both  sides,  afford  pasture  in  summer  to  numennis 
herds  of  callU*  and  flocks  of  sheep.  The  chain  to  the 
north-east  of  Aquila  is  overtopped  by  Monte  Corno,  and 
that  to  the  south-west  by  the  mounts  called  Della  Duche&sa, 
which  divide  the  valley  of  the  Aterno  from  that  of  the  Salto, 
a brunch  of  the  V'elino.  [See  Ahriizzo.]  Aquila  has 
manufactures  of  linens,  paper,  leather,  and  woollen  cloths: 
its  comfits  or  sweetmeats  have  a great  reputation.  Its 
population,  according  to  the  Italian  itineraries  on830.  is 
1.1,0'JO.  The  w.alls  are  alxive  three  miles  in  extent,  but  a 
great  jmriion  of  the  enclosed  space  is  now  occupied  by  gar- 
dens. It  bad  once  twelve  gates,  eight  of  which  have  lieen 
blocked  up.  Aquila  has  declined,  while  Chicti,  Lonciano, 
Terarao,  and  other  towns  of  Abruzzo,  hove  increased. 

The  province  of  Aquila.  which  once  occupied  the  largest 
purl  of  Abruzzo,  has  been  of  late  years  divided  into  two 
iniemt-me  or  divisions,  the  chief  towns  of  which  arc  Aquila 
und  Terumo.  Aquila  is  the  residence  of  the  intendente, 
and  also  of  a militarv  commandant : the  civil  and  criminal 
courts  for  its  division  aro  hold  hero.  It  has  also  a lyceum. 
The  streets,  though  generally  narrow,  are  straight,  and  it 
has  two  squares  ornamented  willi  fountains.  The  palace  of 
justice,  or  town  house,  and  the  episcopal  palace  and  cathe- 
dral. are  its  principal  buddings.  It  reckoned  once  above  one 
hundred  churches,  and  numemus  monasteries,  besides  twelve 
nunneries;  many  of  the  churches,  however,  hod  fallen  to 
ruin  already  in  the  last  century.  Others  have  Iwcn  since 
suppressed. 

Aquila  is  the  residence  of  many  families  of  the  provincial 
nobility.  lU  inhabitants  speak  Italian,  like  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  Homan  state,  and  not  dialect,  as  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  It  lies  in  42®  20' N.  lal.,  13®  2-9' K.  long..  100 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Naples,  and  57  N.E.  of  Rome.  There  is 
a post  roatl  from  Aquila  to  Sulmona,  32  miles  distant,  and 
from  tiience  to  Naplc.s.  A mountain  road  leads  from  Aquila 
over  the  pass  of  AntixKloco  to  Rieti  in  Sabina,  and  from 
thonce  to  Romo.  (BiTnurdino  Cirillo,  Annali  dfUa  Cittil 
dt'ff  Anmfn  ) 

A'QUILA,  Ar^Xflc.  DITpy.  was,  according  to  Epiphanius, 
Pu)uifribmct  Mr^nuna,  cap.  15,  a relative  of  the  emperor 
Ifudrinn,  and  converted  from  idolatry  to  Christianity,  but 
afterwards  excommunicated  on  account  of  his  idolatrous 
a>»tn>logy.  He  embraced  Judaism.  wa.s  circumciscrl,  and 
translated  the  Old  Tratament  literally  into  Greek  (Iren.  iii. 
21 ; Euseh.  Dfmnntt.  Evnn^.  vii.  1 : Hieronymus,  rp.  ad 
Pummarh.  Opp,  ed.  Mart.  t.  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  255).  * Aquila  ad- 
hered so  stnctlv  to  the  Hebrew  text  that  he  translated 
Kif'eiXnU^,  •^rtT  ^rAirvInjc,  rif<  by 

deiVif-  The  wool  rroblVjor.  vU.  he  translated  vrnric  and 
anointed,  or  the  M'’8sifih,  Ps.  ii.  eXn^/i/voc,  and  con- 
sequently the  Jews  preferred  Ins  translation  to  the  Septua- 
gml.  It  appears  alto  from  Irenams.  iii.  24.  that  the  Ebionites 
used  the  translation  of  Aquila  in  onler  to  support  their  Ju- 
diiixing  tenets.  The  remuins  of  this  translation  liave  l>ecn 
I’djttsl  by  Montfaucon,  Mariianay,  and  others,  in  the  //e.ro- 
/</«  of  Origen.  [Sec  HitXAPLA.]  Dathe  df  A^uiltr  Heli- 
quHa  Intpr^trftdiitmin  Uua^fp  in  Opuaadi*  Dathii  rd.  Rmpn- 
muUrr,  Lips.  1740.  8.  Schleusner,  Opu^rula  Critira  ad 
vprxionpa  (Jrarax  V'ei.  Tcs/.  per/mcn/ra.  Lips.  1812,8;  Ca- 
jH?Ui.  Critira  SornK  erf.  Scharfenherg,  1.  v.  c.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  805. 
The  translator  D^TpJf.  »u  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem.  Is 
railed  in  the  Talmud  of  Babylon  Onkclos.  [See 

Onkrlos.}  * ■ 


AQUILE'GIA,  literally  the  WatPreatherrr,  because  tlie 
leaves  collect  water  in  their  hollow,  u a small  genus  of 
plants,  commonly  called  Colnmbinei,  liolonging  to  the  rmvr- 
foot  tribe,  of  which  several  species  are  cultivated  in  gardcas. 
They  are  known  from  aconilum.  to  which  thev  are  the  m<Kt 
nearly  related,  by  the  leaves  of  the  calvx  being  all  of  tae 
same  form  and  size,  and  by  the  }>etal8  having  each  a long 
curved  horn  or  spur  at  the  liusc.  All  the  spcH-ics  are  liand- 
soine  penmnials,  easily  propagated  by  dividing  the  croan 
of  their  nxjt.s  : the  commonest,  hence  named  A.  ru/,gi/m,  U 
found  in  woods  and  thickets  in  this  and  all  other  parts  of 
Europe  : it  has  produced  many  varieties,  differing  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the  raulliplication  of  the  petals 
for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  commonly  cultivated.  The  «.lb«r 
species  are  found  either  in  the  nortli  of  Asia,  or  in  North 
America  They  are  all  acrid  plants,  but  so  much  inferior 
in  virulence  to  aconite,  that  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
their  qualities. 

ACJUILEIA,  a town  of  the  antient  Veneti,  whose  orizia 
is  loit  in  the  obscurity  of  the  antc-Roman  ages,  was  made  a 
Roman  colony  in  the’  year  181  n.c.,  and  became  the 
city  in  the  Venotia,  and  the  bulwark  of  Italy  on  the  siderf 
Illyrieum  and  Runnonia.  It  was  built  near  the  right  or 
western  bank  of  the  river  Sontius,  now  Isonzo,  in  a l<w  aoil 
fertile  plain,  watered  bv  numerous  rivers.  It  was  a place  of 
great  trade,  f »r,  aUhangh  several  miles  distant  from  the  coau 
of  the  Adriatic,  vessels  could  reach  it  through  canaU  which 
cornrauniralod  with  the  rivers  Natissa  and  Anfora,  which 
Ilow  near  it.  Its  walls  were  twelve  miles  in  extent,  and 
the  city  was  adorned  with  an  amphitheatre  und  otlicr  splen- 
did buildings.  The  Via  ^dimilia,  a continuation  of  Ibc  FU- 
minian  road  fn>ra  Rome,  led  through  Ariminum  and  Bor.o- 
nia  to  Aquileia  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  other  cinperjrs 
occasionally  resided  in  this  city.  The  poet  Cornelius  Gollui 
was  bom  here.  Aquileia  dUtincuishM  itself  for  its  fidelity 
to  Rome.  When  the  Thracian  Maximinus,  afler  the  deith 
of  Alexander  Severus,  was  pMclaimcd  emperor  by  llie  k- 
gions  of  Pannonia,  and  afterwards  outlawed  by  the  Kuu4u 
senate,  he  inarched  against  Italy  to  avenge  himself.  The 
citizens  of  Aquileia  boldly  opposed  his  passage,  and  »u>taincl 
a siege,  during  which  the  women  vied  with  the  men  in  tbt 
defence  of  the  town.  The  soldiers  of  Maxiininus,  disheart- 
encMl  by  this  unexpected  resistance,  and  the  delay  ibcrcbr 
occasioned  to  their  intended  marob  upon  Rome,  levnltrd 
and  killed  Maxiininus  and  his  son,  A.n.  241.  The  Ramin 
senate,  relieved  of  its  fears,  voted  thanks  to  tlie  A(|uileun«. 

Aquileia,  from  its  situation,  was  ex^iosed  to  the  firM 
attacks  of  Alaric  and  the  other  barbariani  who  suct-eishcly 
invaded  Italy  from  the  north-east.  Thu  famous  AttiU  si 
last  stormed  it.  after  an  obstinate  defence,  pillageil,  and  de- 
stroyed it  by  fire,  after  butchering  the  greater  part  trf  its 
inliabitants,  in  the  year  459.  ISomu  of  tiiosc  who  csrs[vd 
took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Urado,  wliere  ih« 
built  a town  of  that  name,  and  whore  the  bishops  of  Aquileii 
resided  for  a time.  It  was  about  tlic  same  cp  K‘h  that  roani 
fugitives  from  various  towns  destroyed  by  Attila  escaped  t» 
the  islets  in  the  lagoons,  where  afterwanla  Venice  was  built. 
In  the  year  489.  Thcorloric  and  his  Goths  defeated  in  the 
plains  of  Aquileia  Odoacer,  king  of  Italy.  Aquileia  »ai 
afterwards  restorc<l  by  Narses,  Uie  general  of  Justinian,  but 
it  never  recovered  its  former  splendour.  The  see  of  Aqmlri» 
was  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy ; its  first  recorded  bishop.  Her- 
magoras,  is  said  to  have  lived  under  the  Emperor  Nero. 
There  is  also  a tradition  that  St.  Mark  tho  evangelist 
the  first  bishop  of  Aquileia,  and  that  ho  wrote  tben*  h>* 
Gospel,  a MS.  of  which,  pretended  to  be  an  autograph  of 
tho  saint,  was  transferred  to  Venice  in  the  fourttviilh  rea- 
tury,  and  deposited  in  the  treasure-room  of  the  church  of 
St.’Mark.  During  the  firat  three  centuries  the  chroiiotagj 
of  the  bishops  of  Aquileia  exhibits  several  chasms,  but  frwB 
the  l>eginnmg  of  the  fourth  the  rcconls  of  that  see  proceed 
without  intcrniptiim.  Towartls  tlKf  end  of  tho  same  century 
it  was  made  a mclro)>olitan  see,  ul>out  the  same  tiiiic  as 
Milan.  lt.«  jurisdiction  extendcfl  first  over  Isiria,  and  lastly 
over  tho  wIriIc  of  Venetia,  and  even  as  far  a»  Como,  and 
lieyond  Ilie  Alps  to  the  river  Save,  having  tweiity-se'cn 
bishops  under  it.  Rufinus.  the  translator  of  Origencs,  and 
who  carried  on  a bitter  cuntroveray  with  St.  Jerome,  was  a 
priest  of  the  cliurch  of  Aijuilela.  In  the  sixth  century  a 
! schism  arose  between  the  sec  of  Aquileia  and  that  of  Rome, 

I which  continued  for  two  oenturies,  during  which  uc  find 
I often  two  bishops  for  the  sanie  see,  one  orthodox  at  Grado, 

I and  the  other  schismatic  at  Aquileia.  It  was  then  that  tbc 
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metropolitanK  of  Ai^uileia  tusumed  tho  title  of  patriarchs, 
which  woH  umhI  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  hatl  been  aduptad 
by  the  Goths  and  other  Ariaiu.  When  the  Lonftoharda 
invaded  Italy  under  their  kins  Alboin.  the  patriarch  of 
Aqudeia  removed  toGradowith  the  treasures  ol'tlto  church. 
In  tho  subsequent  wars  between  tho  Lonifobards  and  tho 
Greeks,  and  afterwards  the  Franks,  many  iamiliss  emi- 
Kratcd  from  Aquileia  to  Venice.  Charlumoffne  anil  bis 
succetamrs  liestowed  privilet;es  on  tlie  see  ofAquUoia.  which 
had  already  become  reconciled  with  tliat  of  Rome;  and 
Othc)  II.  eave  it  tho  caatlc  of  Udine  and  other  ostates  in  the 
March  of  Frioul  (Forum  Julii) : and  Conrad  IL  and  his  sue* 
cesMor  Hennr"  HI.  enlarged  still  mure  tho  duminiuns  of  the 
see,  giving  it  almost  the  whole  of  Frioul  and  latria,  so  as  to 
rciuler  the  patriarch  a sovereign  prince,  and  a groat  feuila- 
tory  of  the  empire,  with  power  of  ooining  money,  raising 
iro-ips,  &c.  Rome  had  acknowledged  his  title  of  patriarch, 
which  was  a singularity  in  tho  western  church.  Pope 
John  XIX.  qualified  the  soeof  .\quileia  as  ' being  second  m 
rank  to  that  of  Romo,  and  above  all  otlier  episcopal  toes  in 
Italy.'  Popo,  who  was  patriarch  about  that  time,  restored 
tho  walls  of  Aouiloiu,  and  built  a magnificent  temple,  with 
a lofty  tower.  Which  he  dedicatedtothe  V irgin  Mary,  making 
provision  for  fifty  priests  to  officiate  in  it.  This  was  to 
Aquileia  a period  of  revived  prosperity.  But  the  wars  be- 
tween FredoiicII.  and  the  popes,  and  tho  factions  of  tho 
Guelplis  and  Oliilielins,  came  again  to  disturb  the  country ; 
and  these,  added  to  tho  growing  unhealthinoss  of  Aquileia, 
oi^sioned  bv  the  stagnant  waters  around,  induced  the  pa- 
triarchs, in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  remove  their  residence 
to  the  castle  uf  Udine,  which  town  then  rose  on  tho  declino 
of  that  of  Aquileia.  From  that  time  Aquileia  became  deso* 
Ute.  and  by  degrees  dwindled  away  to  a mere  unhealthy 
village.  The  patriarchs,  however,  continued  to  govern  the 
country  of  Frioul  as  independent  princes,  and  to  exercise 
their  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  numerous  dioceses  sub* 
ject  to  thorn.  They  were  frequentlv  at  variance  with  their 
neighbours,  the  Venetians,  the  Paduans,  the  dukes  ol'Ca- 
rinthia,  the  counts  of  Oorixia,  and  llie  dukes  of  Austria,  and 
sometimes  w*ith  their  own  subjects.  At  lasU  in  1420,  the 
Venetians  conquered  Frioul,  and  Udine  submitted  to  them. 
Thus  ended  tho  temporal  dominion  of  the  patriarchs.  Their 
spiritual  authority  they  retained  to  a much  later  period, 
until  the  year  17.^S,  when,  in  consequence  of  disputes  naving 
arisen  lictwoen  the  Venetian  senate  and  tho  court  of  Aus- 
tria about  the  right  of  numiimtion  to  the  vacant  see,  the 
patriarchate  was  finally  abolished,  with  the  consent  r»f  the 
pope,  and  its  dioci'se  divided  into  two  episcopal  sees,  Udine 
and  Gorixia.  The  pMvinco  of  Frioul  continued  under  tjio 
V OQctians  until  the  fall  of  that  republic  in  1797.  Aquileia, 
or  rather  its  remains,  form  now  part  of  the  circle  of  Istria, 
in  tile  government  of  Trieste,  in  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
h^ing  just  outside  tho  frontiers  uf  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  the  Italian  boundary  being  4wo  or  three  miles  to 
tho  west  of  Aquileia.  Tho  roail  from  Venice  to  Trieste 
posses  through  Palmanova.abmt  eight  miles  north  of  Aqui- 
leia.  ( J ubannes  Candidus,  ^ 'ommfntarinrum  Aquiffjtruium, 
libri  viii. ; De  Rubeis,  Moninnmfa  Eccletice  AquiUjetuis.) 

AC^UPNAS,  THOMAS,  that  is.  Thomas  of  Aquino,  in 
Naples.  This  famous  theologian  was  of  very  distinguished 
birtu,  being  a younger  son  of  Landulf,  count  of  Aquino, 
and  1 >rd  of  L>r«‘tto  and  Bulcestro,  who  was  nephew  of  tho 
Emiicror  Frederic  1.,  the  celebrated  Barbarossa.  He  was 
lK>rn  in  1227,  some  authorities  state  in  the  town  of  Aquino, 
others  in  the  castle  of  Rocca  Secca,  the  seat  of  his  family, 
near  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  Having  been  sent 
at  five  years  of  ago  to  the  neighbouring  monastery  to  receive 
the  rudiments  of  his  education,  be  remoined  there  till  hu 
was  nearly  thirteen,  when  ho  proceeded  to  the  university  of 
Naples,  which  bad  been  founded  in  1230  by  hU  relation,  the 
Kni|>cror  Frvdcriu  11.,  grandson  of  Barbarossa,  and  had 
alreailv  acquired  great  reputation.  From  his  earliest  years 
be  haa  shown  a love  of  study,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  were,  in  various  respects,  such  as  naturally  tended  to 
encourage  the  preferenro  w inch  he  was  thus  led  to  form  fur  a 
literary,  or  at  least  a meditative,  life.  His  native  country 
was  distracted  by  civil  dissensions,  in  which  if  he  was  to 
mix.  the  trade  of  arms  alone  olft‘red  him  any  chance  of  dis- 
tinction. On  the  otlier  hand,  u fervent  excitement  had 
been  recently  awakened  among  all  classes  by  what  were 
then  e.strcroed  learning  and  philosophy,  which,  puerile  and 
inisrlirecteil  os  their  spirit  might  to  some  extent  Ik*,  at 
s ust  aftbrded  an  iutellcciual  cxem»e,  and  iliea'lbru  ad- 


vanced the  world  a most  material  stop  in  civilization. 
About  1217,  the  order  of  preaching  friars  callud  after  his 
name  had  been  founded  by  8t.  Dominic  ; and  uf  this  body, 
already  in  the  cqjoymeiit  of  vast  popularity,  the  vouiig 
nobleman  proposed  to  becumo  a member.  On  his  earnest 
entreaties  the  auperior  of  their  convent  at  Naples  war 
prevailed  upon  to  admit  him  as  a nu\ice.  He  was  at  this 
timo  in  his  fifteenili  year,  and  Uie  luiportant  step  upon 
which  be  had  ventured  was  taken  without  tho  knowledge 
of  his  parents.  As  soon  u they  hoard  of  what  ho  hod  done, 
his  mother  hwtened  to  Naples  in  the  hope  of  inducing  her 
son  to  change  his  resolution.  On  finding  tliut,  to  avoid  her, 
he  had  taken  Uigbt  fur  Homo,  shu  prouecdud  allor  him  to 
that  city,  but  there  learned  that  he  w as  already  on  the  road 
to  Pans.  He  was,  however,  apprehunded  uu  his  way  by  the 
exertions  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  who  then  held  commands 
in  tlie  army  of  the  emperor  in  Tuscany,  and  brought  back  to 
Rocca  Secca.  But  no  entreaties  or  other  inducements  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  give  up  his  determination ; and  at 
length,  otter  alxiut  a year  Inid  elapscNl,  the  friars  got  both 
the  emperor  and  the  pope.  Innocent  IV.,  to  interfere  in  tho 
case,  and  by  their  command  Aquinas  was  pemiiuod  to  re- 
turn to  his  convent.  With  the  view,  probably,  of  efiectually 
preventing  all  further  attempts  to  withdraw  him  from  his 
chosen  vocation,  ho  soon  alter  (in  1243)  made  profession, 
and  then  wont  to  Cologne  to  attend  the  iheolugical  and  phi- 
losophical lectures  delivered  by  Alborlus  ^lagnus  in  the 
Dominican  convent  there.  Here,  from  his  silence,  which, 
however,  was  not  that  of  stupidity,  but  of  meditation,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  named  by  his  fellow -students  tho  Duuib 
Ox.  His  teacher,  however,  detocled  the  genius  that  wa.s 
wrapped  up  under  this  tuciturmlv.  and  remarked,  that  if 
that  ox  should  once  begin  to  beflow,  tho  world  would  be 
filled  with  the  noise.  After  remaining  a lew  years  at  Co- 
logne, he  accompanied  Albert  on  a visit  to  Paris,  from  which 
they  returned  together  in  1248.  Aquinas  w as  tlien  ordained 
a priest.  Ho  returned  to  l*aris  in  12.>3.  Soon  after  this 
bo  published  tho  first  work,  by  which  lie  distinguished 
himself  as  a writer,  a treatise  in  defence  of  the  monastic 
life,  in  answer  to  a doctor  of  tho  Surbuniie,  who  had 
attacked  the  privil^es  of  the  new  inoudicuiit  orders.  He 
afterwards  defended  his  pusilioiis  in  a debate  with  his 
opponent,  in  tlio  presence  of  Pope  Alexander  IV.  This, 
and  some  other  exploits  uf  a similar  kind,  acquired  iiim 
the  highest  reputation  in  what  was  then  deemed  the  chief 
of  intellectual  feats — tho  dexterous  use  of  the  weapons  uf 
the  Aristotelian  metaphysics  and  logic.  In  1233  Aquinas 
received  from  llie  University  of  Paris  his  degree  uf  doctor  in 
theology ; and  he  atUrwurds  spent  several  years  in  that 
city,  lecturing  publicly  with  immense  applaukc.  In  1272. 
however,  ho  returned  to  Italy,  and  for  two  years  taught  theo- 
logy at  Naples.  Popo  Gregory  X.  having  then  requested 
his  presence  at  the  general  council  which  bad  been  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Lyons,  with  the  object  of  effecting  a uniun 
between  the  euslerti  and  western  cnurchcs,  hu  preparwl  to 
set  out  for  that  city,  but  lint  paid  a visit  to  liis  nieco, 
Frances  of  Aquino,  the  wile  of  the  Count  Annihal  do  Cec- 
cano.  Having  arrived  at  their  residence,  the  castle  of 
Magenza,  he  was  there  suddenly  attacked  by  fever,  on  which 
he  desired  to  bo  removed  to  the  neighbouring  Cutertian 
monastery  of  Fossi-Nuvi,  in  the  diocese  of  Terracino ; and 
hero  he  expired  on  the  7th  of  March,  1274,  in  the  forty - 
eighth  year  of  bis  age. 

The  honours  paid  to  Tliomas  Aquinas,  both  during  bis 
life  and  after  hU  death,  comprise  nearly  all  tho  highest  dis- 
tinctions by  which  men  havo  ever  te^tltiud  their  admiration 
of  intellectual  emineiioe.  Popes,  kings,  emperors,  learned 
bodies,  and  great  cities,  contended  for  his  presence  during 
his  life ; and  as  soon  as  he  had  ceased  to  live,  tho  order  to 
which  he  belonged,  the  monks  of  the  abbey  in  which  hu 
died,  and  the  University  of  Paris,  of  which  he  had  been  an 
alumnus  and  a graduate,  disputed  the  right  to  the  pos»eskion 
of  his  body.  It  was  not  till  nearly  a century  afterwards  tiiat 
this  latter  controversy  was  terminated  by  the  removal  uf  hi^ 
remains  on  the  2tith  of  January,  1369,  to  the  Dominican 
convent  of  Toulouse,  where  a magnificent  tomb  erected  over 
them  still  remains.  Before  this  he  had  been  canonized  by 
Pope  John  XXll.  by  a bull  dated  the  I8lh  of  July.  1323. 
Pope  Pius  V.  also  declared  him  a doctor  of  the  church  in  1567. 

The  piety  and  moral  virtues  of  8l.  Thomas  Aquinas  havo 
roceivod  tho  wannest  rommeiuiations  from  his  contempo- 
raries. His  religious  sincerity  and  fervour  appear  to  havo 
been  acrompamod  by  unafl'ected  liumility,  am  il>o  by  a 
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imldnos*  of  temper  that  has  not  always  been  the  grace  of 
eminent  theologians.  The  popularit>  of  his  writings  was  for 
merly  so  great  that  there  have  been  at  least  flve  or  six  edi- 
tions of  the  complete  collection.  The  l>e.‘>l  edition  is  consi- 
dered to  be  that  printed  at  Rome,  in  1670,  in  seventeen 
volumes,  folio.  Various  of  his  treatises  have  also  been  re- 
peatedly printe<l  separately.  Of  the  whole  the  most  famous 
18  his  Summa  Theoingia,  which  is  still  a favourite  authority 
in  the  Catholic  church.  His  Commentany  on  the  Four  Boohi 
of  Peter  Lombard  (called  the  Master  of  Sentences}  is  ano- 
ther performance  that  was  long  in  high  esteem.  He  hat 
also  left  Commentaries  on  several  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 
which,  however,  be  perhaps  only  know  in  Latin  transla- 
tions made  from  the  Arabic.  A good  many  of  the  works 
that  have  been  altributetl  to  Aquinas  are  now  admitted  to  be 
spurious:  and  doubts  have  even  been  entertained  as  to  whe- 
ther the  * Summa  Theologim'  be  really  his.  Of  the  iheo- 
lexical  opinions  which  ho  maintained,  the  most  memorable 
is  his  ashortion  of  the  supreme  and  irresistible  vthcacy  of 
divine  grace.  This  doctrine  was  afterwards  opposed  by 
Duns  Scotus : and  it  formed  for  ages  a matter  of  violent 
controversy  between  the  Thomista  and  the  Saitiata,  as  the 
followers  of  the  two  doctors  called  themselves.  The  writings 
of  Aquinas  are  not  likely  to  be  very  fairly  appreciated  in 
the  present  day  : but  though  we  had  no  other  evidence  than 
the  recorded  admiration  which  he  excited  in  his  own  times, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  doubt  his  extraordinary  genius.  His 
talents,  too,  appear  to  have  been  as  various  as  they  were  power- 
ful. He  wrote  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose ; and  some  of  the 
Latin  hymns  still  used  in  the  senice  of  the  Romish  church  are 
of  his  composition.  He  seems  also  to  have  been  celebrated  for 
his  ready  and  pointed  repartees.  One  which  has  been  pre- 
sened  is,  his  reply  to  Pope  Innocent  IV.  when  that  pontiff, 
on  some  money  being  brought  in  one  day  when  they  were 
together,  remarked.  ‘ You  see  that  the  a^  of  the  church 
is  past  when  she  could  sav.  Silver  or  gold  have  I none 
‘Yes,  holy  father,’  answered  Aquinas,  ‘ and  the  day  is  also  past 
when  she  could  say  to  the  paralytic.  Take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk.'  There  are  other  .stories  of  the  absence  uf  mind  which 
he  sometimes  showed  in  company  when  alisorbcd  in  some  of 
his  profound  speculations.  One  day,  while  dining  with  Louis 
IX.,  king  of  Franco  (St.  Louis),  he  suddenly,  after  a long 
silence,  struck  the  table  with  violence,  and  called  out,  * A de- 
cisive argument ! (he  Manicheeans  could  never  answer  it  f 
Remind^  of  where  he  was  by  the  prior  of  the  Dominicans, 
who  was  also  present,  he  asked  pardon  of  the  king;  when 
his  majesty  expressed  himself  only  anxious  to  get  hold  of 
the  unanswerable  argument  against  the  Manirhfcans,  and, 
calling  in  a secretary,  had  it  taken  down  immediately.  Ra- 
belais alludes  to  another  anecdote  uf  this  kind.  (See  Panta- 
gruel,  liv.  iii.  chap.  2,  and  the  note  of  Duchat  on  the  pa.s- 
sage.)  The  titles  of  Aquinas,  in  the  list  of  the  scholastic 
doctors,  are.  the  Angelic  Doctor,  and  the  Angd  of  the 
Schools.  (See  a few  remarks  on  Aouinas  in  the  notes  to  the 
translation  of  Richard  de  Bury*a  Pnilobiblon.  Lond.  1832.) 

AQUPNO,  an  antient  but  long  since  decayed  town  in  the 
province  of  Campania  or  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  It  was  a Roman  colony,  and  a large  and  popu- 
lous city  in  the  time  of  Strabo:  (he  Via  Latina  pas>ed 
through  it  Juvenal,  the  Roman  satirist,  was  bom  at,  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of,  Aquinum.  Pescennius  Niger,  one  of 
the  competitors  for  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Pertinax. 
was  also  a native  of  this  place.  Aquinum  suffered  greatly 
by  the  various  invasions  of  the  barbarians  after  the  fall  of  the 
empire.  It  was  at  last  utterly  destroyed  during  the  wars  of 
Conrad  and  Manfred  against  the  Popes,  after  the  death  uf 
Frederic  11.  of  Suabia.  The  chroniclers  of  the  following  cen- 
turies speak  of  it  as  a place  in  ruins,  and  containing  out  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants.  It  retaine<l,  however,  its  bishop's 
sec  and  the  feudal  title  of  county.  The  famous  St.  Thomas 
was  the  son  of  a count  of  Aquino,  and  was  bonf  at  Rocca 
Secca  in  the  noighbuurhood.  At  present  Aquino  contains 
hardly  a thousand  inhabitants;  the  ground  is  covered  with 
ruins  of  buildings  of  various  ages  and  styles,  among  which 
are  the  remains  of  a theatre  and  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a 
lofty  wall  of  square  st<»nes  united  without  roment,  which 
forme<l  part  of  a magnificent  Doric  temple.  Several  columns 
about  four  feet  in  diameter  lie  prostrate  around,  as  well  as  a 
large  portion  of  the  frieze  with  triglyphs  and  part  of  the 
cornice.  From  a ha-ity  rnca-surement  taken  by  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoarc,  this  temple  appears  to  have  been  190  feet  in  length, 
and  above  60  in  breadth.  An  old  ruinous  church,  whicli  is 
still  called  ll  Vesoovato,  (although  the  see  has  been  long 


since  transferred  to  Pontecorvo,  where  the  bishop  resides,; 
is  built  on  the  site,  and  partly  with  the  materials,  of  anotbet 
antient  temple.  Adjoining  it  is  a triumphal  arch  of  a mixed 
style,  Corinthian  and  Ionic ; a copious  stream  now  (lows 
between  the  arch,  and,  after  supplying  a neighbouring  mill, 
runs  to  join  the  Liris.  A native  of  the  place,  the  nephew 
of  the  Canonico  Bianchi,  has  collected  copies  of  all  tlie  in- 
scriptions which  are  found  at  Aquino  and  in  the  neighb«.>ur- 
hood.  Aquino  lies  six  miles  west  of  the  town  of  San  Ger- 
manO(  the  antient  Casinum,  in  a plain  between  the  rivers 
Melfa  and  Liris,  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  mountain 
on  which  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino  is  built  The  au 
of  Aquino  is  unwholesome ; the  village  of  Palazzuolo,  three 
miles  distant  enjoys  a better  air.  [Sm  Monts  Ca.sino.] 
AQUITA'Nl  A.  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  antient  Gaul. 
The  limits  of  Aquitania  are  stated  by  Cieaar  to  have  been 
the  river  Garuinna,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Ocean.  Tbe 
Garumna  divided  it  fhim  Celtic  Gaul.  The  original  Aqut- 
tanians  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Iberian  race,  distinct 
from  the  Celts.  Ciosar  did  not  go  into  Aquitania.  but  Im 
lieutenant  the  younger  Crassus.  made  an  incursion  into  it. 
Tho  country,  however,  was  not  finally  subjugated  until  the 
year  28  b.c.,  when  Augustus  sent  Marcus  Valerius  MessaU 
to  conquer  it.  Tlie  poet  Tibullus  accompanied  Mesaala  lo 
this  expedition,  which  he  has  commemorated  in  his  poems. 
In  the  division  of  Gaul  into  Roman  provinces  as  settled  liy 
Augustus,  the  limits  of  Aquitania  were  extended  north- 
wards as  far  as  the  river  Ligeris  (the  modem  Loire),  and 
eastwards  to  the  Mount  Cobenna,  which  formed  the  limiu 
of  the  Narbonensis  province.  By  this  extension.  Aquitania 
was  mode  to  include  several  large  districts  or  tribes  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  such  as  the  Santones,  Pictoncs  or  Pictavi,  Bituriges, 
Arverni,  Lemovices,  &c.  In  the  following  subdivisions  of 
Gaul  under  the  later  emperors,  we  find  the  Aquitania  of  Au- 
gustus divided  into  three  provinces,  viz.,  tho  Novempopu- 
lana,  which  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  original  Aqui- 
tania, between  the  Garumna,  tbe  Pyrenees,  and  the  Ot-can  ; 
its  principal  towns  were  Climborris,  afterwards  Augusta, 
Beneharnum,  lluru,  Aqute  Tarbellc : the  Aquitania  prims 
bordering  on  the  Ligeris,  and  whose  capital  w'as  Avaricum, 
afterwards  called  Bituriges  (now  Bourges),  and  the  Aqui- 
tania secunda,  situated  between  the  other  two,  and  whose 
principal  city  was  Burdegola  (Bordeaux).  Under  tbe  reign 
of  Hunorius,  tho  Visigoths,  after  ravaging  Italy,  pas-sed  into 
Gaul  and  took  possession  of  Aquitania ; which  they  kept  till 
Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  defeated  them  in  a great  battle 
I near  Poitiers  a.d.  507,  and  killed  their  king  Alaric  II.  Aqui 
I tania  then  became  part  of  the  monarrh^'  of  tho  Franks ; but 
under  the  weak  successors  of  Clovis  it  was  detached  from  it 
again,  and  given  as  an  apanage  to  Cliaribert,  a younger  son  of 
Ciotarius  II.  We  find  in  the  iHyinningof  the  eighth  centurv, 
Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitania,  and  a descendant  of  Cbaribert. 
at  war  with  Charles  Martel.  The  Saracens  from  Spam 
having  invaded  the-country'  and  pillaged  Bordeaux,  Eudes 
was  glad  to  make  his  peace  with  Charles  and  to  join  him 
against  tho  Muhamroedans,  who  wore  utterly  defeated 
Charles  between  Tours  and  Poitiers  a.d.  732.  In  768. 
Waifer,  Eudes'  successor,  was  attacked  by  Pepin,  who  con- 
quered the  whole  of  Aquitania  and  reunite  it  to  the  French 
monarchy.  But  Aquitania  had  undergone  another  change 
in  its  southern  limits.  The  Voscones,  a Spanish  people, 
finding  themselves  hard  pressed  by  the  N'isigoths,  cros^ 
the  Pyrenees  and  settled  in  tho  southern  part  ot  Aquitania. 
which  from  them  took  the  name  of  Vasconia  or  Gascon;, 
which  it  has  retained  ever  since,  whilst  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  same  province  continued  to  be  called  Aquitaine, 
and  afterwards  by  corruption,  Guienne.  Tbe  Vasconesweie 
conquered  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  but  revolted  again, 
and  formed  an  independent  state,  haring  their  dukes,  untn 
the  eleventh  century,  when  they  became  united  to  the  duchy 
of  Aquitaine,  which,  under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne, 
hnd  become  one  of  the  great  fiefs  of  the  French  monarchy, 
and  virtually  independent  of  the  crown.  Eleanor,  the 
heiress  uf  William,  la.st  count  of  Poitou  and  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine, married  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France,  but  being  repu- 
■ dialed  by  him,  she  next  marrieil  Henry,  duke  of  Normandy, 
afterwanls  Henry  II.  of  England,  wlio  thus  liecarac  pos- 
sessed of  Guienne,  Poitou.  Gascony.  Anjou,  in  short,  of  the 
whole  Aquitania  in  its  most  extended  sense.  This  was  tbe 
origin  of  long  wars  lietween  the  two  kingdoms.  At  last 
Charles  VII.  conquered  Guienne  and  the  other  districts 
above-mentioned,  and  took  Bordeaux  in  I45l-2.and  reunited 
the  whole  to  France.  Tlie  name  of  Guienne  continued  aft<*r 
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wvdt  to  be  used  as  that  of  one  of  (he  provinces  of  the  old 
inonarrhy,  though  restricted  to  a very  small  portion  of  the 
former  Aquitania,  until  the  revolution,  when  the  whole 
country  was  dividM  into  departments,  and  the  old  deno> 
minations  became  obliterated. 

ARA  (the  Altar),  a southern  constellation,  not  visible  in 
our  latitude.  It  is  situated  near  Lupus,  alx)ve  Pavo  and 
Triangulum  Australe.  in  such  manner  that  the  Centaur  ap- 
pears to  lie  placinjr  the  Wolf  upon  the  Altar.  One  mytholo- 
^ca!  account  explains  it  as  the  altar  upon  which  Chiron 
sacrillced  awolf;  another,  as  an  altar  constructed  hy  Vulcan, 
upon  which  the  gods  swore  fidelity  to  each  other  during  the 
war  against  the  Titan.s. 

The  principal  stars  are  os  follow  ; — 
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ARA.  (^f<1C^ocerru.t,X^KLLor.)  [See  Macaw.]  [ 

ARABESQUE.  This  term  is  applied  to  an  heteroge-  ' 
neous  species  of  ornament,  or  mode  of  enrichment  on  fiat  ' 
surfaces  employed  in  works  of  architecture  principally.  The 
name  is  intended  to  mean  simply  * in  the  Arabian  manner,' 
ami  is  a French  form  of  that  expression.  The  mode  of  enrich* 
menl  which  it  refers  to.  was  practised  in  the  decoration  of  their 
structures  by  the  Moors,  Saracens,  or  Arabians  of  Spain,  for 
thev  were  called  hy  all  those  names  by  their  Christian  hut 
le>s  civilized  neiglibours,  and  from  them  particularly  the 
Species  of  ornament  to  which  it  belongs  was  so  designated. 
As  far  as  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  Spain  were  con- 
eeme<l,  they  appear  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  from  the 
hier*glyphicul  enrichments  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 
The  dogmas  of  their  religious  code,  however,  forbidding  tlie 
representation  of  animals,  in  order  to  avoid  the  very  semblance 
of  idolatry,  they  employed  plants  and  trees  in  a similar  man> 
ner,  and  with  stalks,  stems,  tendrils,  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit, 
produced  an  endless  variety  of  forms  and  combinations,  with 
which  they  painted  and  sculptured  the  surfaces  of  their 
buildings.  Hence  fanciful  combinations  of  natural  objects 
to  form  the  continuous  oniament  of  a fiat  surface  came  to  be 
called  Arabesque,  though  it  differed  so  widely  from  the  Ara- 
bian or  Mohammedan  compositions  as  to  be  filled  with  repre- 
sentations of  animals  of  every  variety,  and  with  combinations 
of  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  combinations  of  animal 
forms  almost  equally  discordant  with  nature.  The  name, 
indeed,  has  l>ccomc  so  general  as  to  be  applied  to  the  fanciful 
enrichments  found  on  the  walls  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  as  well  as  to  others  of  the  same  and  earlier 
date,  which  were  formed  and  forgotten  long  before  the  sons  of 
li^hmael  learned  to  draw.  The  most  celebrated  Aral>esques 
of  moilern  times  are  those  with  which  Raphael  ornamented 
the  piers  and  pilasters  of  the  arcaded  gallery'  of  the  palace 
of  the  Vatican,  which  bears  his  name.  This  gallery,  or  these 
galleries  rather,  fur  it  is  in  three  lengths,  arc  always  distin- 
guished as  Raphael's  galleries  (‘  Le  Logged!  Raffaelle'), be- 
cause of  the  Arabesques  and  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Bible 
history  in  the  cielings,  though,  indeed,  but  one  of  the  tliree 
sides  exhibits  the  designs  of  the  great  artist  himself. 

The  term  Arabesque  is  more  applied  to  painted  than  to 
sculptured  ornament,  though  it  Is  not  restricted  to  the 
former ; but  Arabesque  ornament  in  sculpture,  if  not  kept 
very  low  in  relief,  is  apt  to  become  grotesque,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  or  most  of  the  sculptured  enrichments  of  our 
pointed  architecture. 

ARABIA.  It  is  intended  in  the  present  article  to  offer 
a sketch  of  the  prominent  natural  features  of  Arabia,  and 
a brief  surs  ey  of  the  history,  state  of  cultivation,  language, 
and  literature  of  iu  inhabitants.  Further  information  cun- 
cerning  particular  p<)inta  connected  with  each  of  these  de- 
partments, will  be  found  by  turning  to  the  separate  articles, 
such  as  Mkcca,  Koran.  Muhauubd,  Arulpxda,  &c. 

The  entire  surface  of  Arabia  is  calculated  to  be  about 


four  times  that  of  France.  It  is  considered  as  pertaining 
to  Asia,  though,  from  its  position  and  physical  character, 
it  would  appear  rather  to  belong  to  Africa.  If  the  Red  Sea 
did  not  Interpose  a narrow  interruption,  one  almost  con- 
tinuous tract  of  sandy  deserts  would  extend  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Arabia  presents  the  form  of  a vast  peninsula,  connected 
with  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Asia 
by  an  isthmus  of  sandy  deserts,  the  breadth  of  which,  from 
the  northern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Shatt-cl-Arab  (the  Euphrates)  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  may 
be  estimated  at  about  80U  English  miles.  It  is  situated 
between  12°  and  30°  N.  laL,  32°  and  59°  E.  long.,  partly 
within,  and  partly  to  the  north  of  the  tropical  region:  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  ports.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  on  the 
K.  by  the  Persian  Gulf:  the  Indian  Ocean  (called  here 
the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Oman)  washes  the  long 
extent  of  its  south-eastern  coast:  the  straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  and  the  Red  Sea  fonn  the  western  boundary. 
Cape  Rasalgate  or  Kas  ai-Had  is  the  most  eastern  projec- 
tion of  the  peninsula ; capo  Mussendom  (cape  Maketa  of 
the  antients)  extends  in  a north-easterly  direction  towards 
the  straits  of  Ormuz  : cape  Aden,  near  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  peninsula,  is  discovered  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
leagues  off  at  sea.  as  a steep  and  lofty  rock  : Bab-ol-Man- 
deb.  or  the  Gate  of  Tears,  the  dangerous  passage  from  the 
Indian  into  the  Red  Sea.  U the  point  of  the  peninsula  w'bich 
is  situated  farthest  to  the  south-west : and  cape  Mohammed 
marks  the  projection  of  the  Sinai  mountains  between  the 
Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  the  two  northern  branches  or 
gulfs  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  name  Arabia,  by  which  the  Greeks  introduced  this 
vast  country  to  the  knowledge  of  Europeans,  is  derived  from 
the  name  which  has  for  ages  been  us<*d  by  the  iuhabitatits 
themselves.  The  wonl  arab,  os  a collccli\e  noun  m the 
singular,  is  used  a.s  the  common  name  of  the  Arabic  nation ; 
its  nlural,  aritb,  is  reslnctcd  to  signify  the  wandering,  no- 
madic tribes  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  Belad-el-Arab 
(I.  e.  the  land  of  the  Arabs),  and  Jczirat-el- Arab  (i.  e.  the 
peninsula  of  the  Arabs),  are  the  usual  native  designations  of 
the  country  : besides  tho.se,  we  may  also  notice  the  Persian 
appellation  of  Arabistan,  by  which  name  Arabia  is  often 
called  among  the  Persians  and  Turks. 

The  derixaiion  of  the  word  Arab  is  doubtful.  Pocock 
has  adopted  the  notion  of  several  oriental  writers,  that  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  were  so  named  from  Araba,  a 
district  in  Yemen,  to  which  Ya'rab.  the  son  of  Kahtan,  the 
father  of  the  antient  Arabs,  gave  his  name.  But  the  real 
existence  of  an  individual  referred  toby  the  name  ofYa'rab, 
like  that  of  several  others  of  the  primeval  forefathers  men- 
tioned in  the  antient  genealogies  of  the  Arabs,  appears  to 
us  subject  to  the  same  historical  doubts,  as  that  of  many  of 
the  reputed  founders  of  states  in  antient  Greece.  The  very 
form  of  the  name  Ya'rab  shows  a peculiarity,  obseiwoble  also 
in  other  names  that  occur  in  the  early  genealogie.s  of  the  Ara- 
bian tribes,  which,  in  our  opinion,  cba^acterize^  it  as  a verbal 
derivative,  formed  at  a subsequent  period,  in  allusion  to  u 
former  event,  the  remembrance  of  which  might  be  prcser\cd 
by  tradition.  We  are  inclinetl  to  trace  the  word  Arab  to 
the  same  verbal  root,  from  which  this  name  Ya'rab  is  evi- 
dently derived,  namely  to  the  Hebrew  verb  arab,  ‘ to  set  or  go 
down  (as  the  sun).'  According  to  this  etvmology,  the  name 
Arab  implies  ' the  nation  or  country  situated  towards  sun- 
set,' I.  e.  westward  front  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  regions 
which  were  probably  the  earliest  seats  of  the  Semitic  tribes. 
In  8up]>ort  of  this  derivation,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  here 
to  obseiv  e,  that  in  the  Old  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament, 
by  the  names  Arabia  and  Arabs,  only  small  territories  or 
isolated  tribes  in  the  northern  part  of  what  we  now  call 
Arabia  appear  to  be  meant.  (See,  e.g.  Jerem.  xxv.  24; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  21  ; Galat.  i.  17.)  Others  have  deduced  the 
name  Arab  from  the  Hebrew  substantive  driibah,  * a bar- 
ren place  or  desert,'  which,  in  several  passages  of  the  earliest 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  used  a.s  the  designation  of 
the  dreary  region  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
as  far  south  as  the  yElanitic  Gulf. 

Greek  and  Roman  Christian  writers  have  confounded 
the  Arabian  tribes  from  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates  under  the 
name  of  the  Saracens,  the  import  of  which  term,  as  appears 
from  its  etymology,  (shark,  in  Arabic.  ' the  East,'  sharkit 
* Eastern,')  is  * Eastern  Nations.'  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  this  interpretation,  notwithstanding  the  passage  of 
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Ptolemy  (pointed  out  by  Qihbon),  who  expreuly  mentioni 
the  waittern  and  somhem  position  of  the  Saracens. 

The  name  of  Arabia,  in  its  prviper  acceptation,  compre* 
heiidtt  the  peninsula  as  far  as  the  isthmus,  which  runs  frum 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Ababa  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Shatt-el  Arab.  In  a more  extensive  sense  it  is  made 
to  comprehend  also  a lar|(e  tract  north  of  the  isthmus,  reach- 
ing  as  far  as  the  nver  Euphrates  on  the  east,  and  the  south* 
eastern  angle  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  vest. 

Some  of  the  antients  have  extended  the  limits  of  Arabia 
considerably  to  the  north  of  the  isthmus  just  defined.  Pliny 
(Nat.  Hist.  V.  24)  makes  Arabia  oomprehond  part  of  Meso- 
^lotamia.  nearly  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Armenia.  Xenophon, 
in  bis  personal  narrative  of  the  march  of  Cyrus  the  Younger 
[see  Anahanis],  considers  the  eandy  tract  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  south  of  the  tributary  nver  Araxes  (the 
Khabour  j,  as  part  uf  Arabia ; aod  the  physical  features  of  the 
country,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  lively  description, 
will,  perhaps,  justify  him  in  assigning  this  tract  to  the  divi- 
sion of  Arabia.  Having  crossed  the  Araxes,  Cyrus  * marched 
along  through  Arabia,  having  the  Euobrates  on  his  right 
for  five  days'  journeys  through  the  desert,  a distance  of 
thirty*five  paresanga.  In  this  region  the  soil  was  a plain, 
perfectly  level  like  the  sea,  but  full  of  absinthium : whatever 
else  there  was  to  be  seen  uf  brushwood  or  reed,  was  all  fra- 
grant like  spices  ; yet  no  tree  was  found.  There  also  was  a 
variety  uf  animals,  among  which  wild  asses  were  the  roost 
^ numerous,  and  not  a small  quantity  of  ostriches ; there  were 
also  bustards  and  gazelles.’ 

The  whole  peninsula  of  Arabia,  as  far  as  it  is  at  present 
explored,  consists  uf  an  elevated  table-land,  declining  on 
the  north  towards  the  Syrian  desert,  and  encircled  along 
the  sea-doast  with  a belt  of  Hat  sandy  ground.  The  Hut 
country,  beginning  at  Suez  and  extending  round  the  whole 
peninsula  tu  the  mouth  uf  the  Shatt-el  Arab,  is  called  Gaur 
or  Toh(iina,  i.  a.  the ' ].A)w-land,'  from  which  the  mountainous 
region  in  the  interior  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Jabal,  * the  Hills,'  or  Nejd,  the  * High-land.’  Itic  width  of 
the  Tebllma  varies ; near  Mukha  its  breadth  is  about  one 
day's  journey,  near  Hodeida  and  Loheia  about  twice  as 
much.  On  the  eastern  coast,  in  the  province  of  Oman,  from 
Ras-al'Had  up  to  Ca|te  Mus&endoru,  it  is  much  narrower: 
between  the  villages  of  Sib  and  Suhar,  indeed,  its  width 
extends  to  about  a day's  journey  ; but  m the  remaining  part 
of  the  country,  the  hills  reach  almost  to  the  sea. 

The  soil  of  the  Teh&ma,  from  its  regular  inclination  to- 
wards the  sea,  as  well  as  from  the  largo  beds  of  salt  and 
marine  exuvie  with  which  it  is  interspersed,  appears  to  have 
been  once  a part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea.  It  is  observed  that 
the  sea  on  the  western  coast  still  continues  to  recede : the 
reefr  of  madrepore  and  coral  which  abound  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  in  some  parts  rise  ten  fathoms  above  the  sea,  are 
increasing  and  coming  nearer  the  shore ; and  os  the  inter- 
mediate space  is  graduallv  filled  up  with  sand,  the  Telifima 
is  on  that  side  constantly  extending  its  limits.  Muza  is  i 
mentioned  by  Arrian  iPenpiu9  qf  the  Eruthr<tan  c.  5) 
as  a »ca-port  of  Arabia  Felix ; we  now  find  it  at  a distance  of 
several  miles  from  the  sea.  The  harbour  of  Jidda  is  de- 
scribed by  Lord  Valentia  as  being  formed  by  innumerable 
reefs  of  coral,  which  extend  to  about  four  miles  from  the 
shore,  leaving  many  narrow  channels  between,  in  whi>  h 
there  is  a good  bottom  at  from  six  to  twelve  fathoms,  and 
where  the  sea  is  perfectly  smooth  even  when  it  blows  the 
heaviest  gale.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Arabian  Gulf 
these  banks  of  r.oral  are  less  numerous. 

The  low-land  of  Arabia  is  occasionally  for  many  years 
entirely  destitute  of  rain  ; but  sometimes  it  is  scantily  wa- 
tered by  the  falling  of  slight  showers  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April.  The  dews  in  the  roost  arid  tracts  arc 
soid  to  be  copious.  The  high-land  has  its  regular  rainy 
season,  which  begins  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  conti- 
nues till  the  end  of  September.  Springs  also  abound  in  the 
loftier  mountains,  which,  when  fe<I  by  the  copious  annual 
rains,  send  streams  of  water  through  the  valleys  that  desi'und 
towards  the  Tehfima : some  of  them  arc  lost  before  they 
leave  tho  roountainou.s  r^ion;  others,  which  are  mure 
abundant,  rush  into  the  TehlSma,  where  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  mainly  depends  on  irrigation.  Mott  of  the  larger 
streams,  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  burning  plains,  spread 
out  into  shallow  lakes,  and  are  lost  in  the  sand;  only 
a few  reach  the  sea.  These  temporary  currents  of  rain- 
water and  the  small  verdant  valleys,  but  a few  fbet  below 
the  genorml  level,  which  intersect  ^e  arid  Tehfima,  consti- 


tute an  important  and  characteristie  feature  in  the  aipeet 
of  the  country : they  are  called  lodt/rr,  an  expression  which 
we  frequently  meet  with,  though  variously  written,  as  a cum- 
ponent  part  of  tlie  names  of  rivers  generally,  on  the  maps  of 
other  countries  also  into  which  Arabian  setUers  have  pene- 
trated. The  adopted  Greek  word  oa*t$  or  auatit  apMsrs  to 
be  the  same  as  tc6di,  Tho  Wadi  Zelud  and  Wadi  Meitam 
are  the  two  principal  torrents  in  tlie  territory  of  Yemen : the 
former  reacnes  the  sea  near  the  town  of  Zebid  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf;  the  Utter,  taking  a southerly  course,  pours  iu  waters 
into  the  Indian  Sea.  In  the  province  of  Oman,  the  riven 
Masora  and  Wadi  Sib  contain  water  throughout  the  )ear, 
and  both  reach  the  Indian  Sea.  Arabia  is  entirely  destitute 
of  navigable  rivers. 

Ill  the  Tehima,  the  heat  during  rummer,  owing  to  the 
want  uf  rain,  and  the  almost  direct  action  of  a tropical  sun. 
is  intense.  Niebuhr  states,  that  during  his  rciidence  in 
tho  low-land  of  Yemen,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  ther- 
moroetcr  ro>e  to  98^  Fahrenheit,  and  at  l.x>hcia.  during  the 
month  of  January  to  b6^ : at  Sana,  in  the  high-land.  ii  only 
reached  85^  during  the  summer,  and  Niebuhr  heard  it 
asserted,  that,  in  the  latter  district,  it  sometimes  freezes.  Ai 
Muscat,  the  thermometer  varies,  according  to  Frazer,  from 
92°  to  102^'  of  Fahrenheit  during  summer.  Niebuhr  vas 
struck  with  the  delightful  scenery  of  the  coffee-mountains 
near  Beit-el-Fakih,  where  he  fuund  the  air  much  fresher 
and  cooler  than  in  the  parched  plains  of  the  Teli^ina:  yet 
he  had  then  scarcely  reached  half  the  ascent  to  Ku^mt  and 
to  the  summit  of  the  range  of  hills,  which  here  forms  the 
boundary'  between  the  Nejd  and  the  Tehfima.  The  inba- 
bilanta  of  Yemen,  he  observes,  are  dwelling,  as  it  were,  to 
different  zones;  and  within  the  limits  of  a comparatively 
small  territory  may  bo  found  a variety  of  indigenous  speew* 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kiii;^oms,  such  as  in  other 
countries  can  only  be  seen  when  brought  together  by  mao 
from  distant  regions. 

The  poNonous  blasts  known  by  the  names  of  sum,  tc- 
mum,  or  tomtW,  seldom  blow  in  the  southern  parts  of  Araliii. 
They  are  chieHy  experienced  iu  tho  tract  beiween  Basra. 
Bagdad,  Haleb,  and  Mecca ; but  oven  hore  they  arc  oaly 
dreaded  during  the  hottest  months  of  tlie  year.  These 
winds  seem  to  derive  their  noxious  qualities  from  pasuiig 
over  the  great  sandy  desert  when  scorched  by  the  iiiieow 
rays  of  the  tropical  sun;  and  accordingly,  Niebuhr  wuio- 
formed  tint  at  Mecca  the  samum  blows  from  the  wst. 
at  Ba^^ad  from  the  west,  and  at  Basra  from  the  north- 
west. The  nature  of  winds  generally  seems  to  differ  arcord- 
ing  to  the  tract  which  thov  have  passed  over.  Ali  Bey 
obwves  that,  at  Jidda,  ‘ the  north-wind,  traversing  the 
deserts,  arrives  in  such  a state  of  dryness,  that  the  skin  i> 
parched,  paper  cracks  as  if  it  were  in  the  mouth  of  an  oven, 
und  the  air  is  always  loaded  with  sand.  If  the  wind  cbangei 
to  the  south,  everything  is  in  the  opposite  extreme : the  air  u 
damp,  everything  that  you  handle  feels  of  a clammy  wetneis, 
and  the  atmosplrore  appears  to  be  loaded  with  a sort  oi  fug. 
Ixird  Valentia  remarks,  that  the  southern  part  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Jebel-Teir,  oppobitc  Loheia, 
is,  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  exposed  to  the  S.W. 
monsoon,  which,  as  it  blowi  over  the  and  sands  of  Africa, 
renders  the  climate  of  the  adjacent  coast  extremely  sultry. 
From  Jebel-Teir  to  Jidda  the  winds  are  v-oriable.  Above 
Cosseir  as  far  as  Suez,  tho  wind  blows  for  rather  more  tbia 
eight  months  from  tho  N.W. 

Arabia  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  abundance  U 
its  odoriferous  plants.  The  frankincense  of  Saba  is  alluded  to 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets  (Uaiah  lx.  6 ; Jeremiah  vi. 
Hcrodulub  (hi.  107)  mentions  frankincense,  myrrh,  csuii. 
cinnamon,  and  ladanum,  as  pruductions  exclusively  peculiar 
to  Arabia,  though  his  information  on  the  producb  of  Arabia 
is  neither  extensive  nor  exact.  Among  the  Romans  alto, 
Arabian  odours  seem  to  have  been  quite  proverbial.  (Pro- 
pert.  ii.  22.) 

The  coffee-shrub  is  cultivated  chiefly  on  the  western  da- 
scent  of  the  chain  of  hills  w liich.  in  the  province  of  Yemen, 
separates  the  level  country  from  the  high  land : that  Krvan 
at  Bulgosa  near  Beit-el*Fakih,  and  exported  from  Mukha, 
still  maintains  its  superiurily  over  the  cuffve  produced  ui  the 
European  colonies  in  all  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
naceous  deposit  called  manna,  familiar  to  all  readers 
the  use  made  of  it  by  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderiogt 
in  the  desert,  U now,  according  to  Niebuhr,  chiefly,  if 
exclusively,  found  on  the  leaves  of  a species  of  oak  called 
baliSt  or  q/i  .*  acooiiUng  to  others,  it  is  a pellucid  subsUnte 
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•xnded  by  the  leevet  of  different  kihds  of  trMt»  ohiefly  the  i 
h^^wrum  cUhagi  of  Linnvue.  GrapM  are  cultivated  in  | 
several  parts  of  Arabia,  though  in  Uie  Koran  wine  is  for- 
bidden to  the  Mussulmans.  In  Yemen,  where  some  pains 
are  bestowed  upon  agriculture,  Niebuhr  saw  excellent  wheal,  | 
Turkey  com*  or  maise.  durra,  barley*  beans*  lentils,  tobacco, 
&c.:  senna  and  the  cotton-tree  are  also  cultivstsd  here. 
Much  indigo  is  grown  about  Zebid.  Niebuhr  says  that  he 
saw  no  oats  in  Arabia : the  hones  are  fed  on  barley,  snd  the 
asses  on  beans.  The  time  of  the  harvest  varies.  At  Muscat, 
wheat  and  barley  are  sown  in  December  and  reaped  in 
March : in  the  bigh-land,  near  Sana,  the  time  of  the  har- 
vest for  barley  is  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Arabia  is  rich  in  indigenous  trees : the  acacia  were*  fVom 
which  the  gum  Arabic  U obtained,  the  date-tree,  and  rainy 
varieties  of  the  palm  and  fig-tree  deserve  to  be  particularly 
noticed.  Porests  appear  to  be  rare.  In  the  barren  tracts  of 
the  country,  the  Beduins  sometimes  supply  the  deficiency  of 
fuel  by  the  dried  dung  of  the  camel. 

Among  the  antienta.  Arabia  was  celebrated  for  its  weslth 
in  precious  metals;  yet,  according  to  the  accounts  of  modem 
tra%'ollers.  Arabia  possesses  at  present  no  mines  either  of 
gold  or  silver.  Iron  mines  are  noticed  by  Niebuhr  as  exist- 
ing in  the  territory  of  Saade.  The  lead  mines  of  Oman  are, 
according  to  him.  very  productive,  and  laige  quantities  of 
lead  are  exported  from  Muscat. 

On  the  sands  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  the  camel,  the  ship  of 
the  desert  as  it  is  emphaticallv  called  by  the  natives,  is  an 
invaluable  treasure.  Like  the  Beduins  themselves,  it  learns 
from  early  youth  to  endure  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue.  It 
}>erforrDS  journeys  of  3U0  to  400  hours  without  requiring  to 
drink  oAener  than  once  in  eight  or  ten  days.  The  herbage 
scantily  supplied  by  the  desert  is  sufficient  for  its  food.  | 
It  carries  a weight  of  a thousand  pounds  and  upwanls, 
without  being  unloaded  for  weeks.  A hint  from  its  leader 
directs  its  motions ; a song  renews  its  strength.  Its  hair  is 
manufactured  into  cloth  for  garments  and  tents;  its  milk, 
like  that  of  the  cow,  is  nutritious  and  sweet ; its  tleab,  when 
young,  is  in  Caste  similar  to  veal. 

Arabia  is  noted  for  its  horses,  of  which  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct breeds.  The  one,  which  is  called  kadi»hi,  t e.  of  un- 
known descent,  is  in  no  higher  estimation  than  the  common 
horses  in  Europe ; horses  of  this  breed  are  employed  to 
carry  loads,  or  os  draught-animals.  The  other,  calM 
or  kohlibu,  i.  e.  of  anticnt  and  noblu  pedigree,  is  reserved 
for  riding  only.  The  best  horses  are  bred  in  the  desert  bor- 
dering on  Syria:  they  are  here  educated  in  thu  encamp- 
ments of  the  Beduins  with  a careful  tenderness  which  trains 
them  to  habits  of  attachment  to  their  ma»ters.  It  is  for  this  | 
quality,  and  for  their  amaxing  speed,  that  they  are  valued,  i 
more  than  for  their  size  or  beauty. 

There  is  also  in  Arabia  a spirited  kind  of  ass.  which  is  | 
used  for  riding  and  for  military  service;  the  best  arc  to  be  ; 
found  in  the  province  of  Lahsa.  The  Arabian  oxen  snd  ! 
cows  arc  distinguished  by  a hump  over  the  shoulders.  He-  | 
rodolus  (iii.  1 13)  mentions  two  kinds  of  sheep  with  fat  tails  j 
as  being  indigenous  in  Arabia.  The  rack  goat,  the  fox.  the  . 
musk^eer,  and  a wild  speriea  of  ass  inhabit  the  hill-country. 
The  jarkal,  the  wolf,  the  bysna,  and  the  panther,  roam 
around  the  tents  of  the  Beduins.  or  follow  the  track  of  the 
caravans  through  the  solitary  desert  The  gazelle  seeks 
pasture  and  shade  in  the  isolated  teadti.  The  woods  of 
Vemen  and  Aden  are  inhabited  by  troops  of  monkeys.  The 
lion,  from  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  antient  Arabic 
poetry,  and  from  the  number  of  names  which  the  laiiguago 
has  for  it.  must  at  ono  period  have  been  very  common. 

Among  tho  birds  indigenous  in  Arabia,  wo  find  men- 
tioned several  large  birds  of  prey,  such  as  the  eagle,  the 
vulture,  and  several  kinds  of  hawk.  The  carrion-vulture 
frequents  battle-fields  and  performs  the  services  of  scaven- 
ger. The  ostrich  and  other  birds  valued  for  their  plumage 
live  in  the  deserts.  Tame  fowls,  pheasants,  and  different 
sorts  of  pigeon,  are  frequent  in  Yemen.  Along  the  coast  of 
tlie  Red  Sea,  pelicans  and  various  kinds  of  sea-fowl  are 
found. 

The  locusts  of  Arabia,  whose  devastations  are  so  often 
alluded  to,  are  dried,  and  raastad  or  lioiled.  and  in  this  state 
eaten  by  the  Arabs.  Niebuhr  states  that  they  are  strung 
on  threads  and  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  all  tM 
Arabian  towns  from  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Basra. 

The  sea,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Oman,  is  so  abundant  in 
fish,  that  not  only  asses,  cows,  snd  other  domestic  animals 
an  fed  with  tbam,  but  they  an  also  spread  on  the  fields,  to 


Itfiptipre  the  soil,  as  ihanure.  The  peari-flthenM  of  tiu 
Persian  Gulf  are  universally  celebrated.  The  bank  0 
which  pearl-shells  are  principally  found  extend.^  from  th. 
Bahrein  islands  to  very  near  tiie  pn)moniory  of  Julfar.  The 
northern  extremity,  hear  the  isles  Karek  and  Bahrein,  is 
distinguished  ss  ^rticularly  rich  in  pearls.  The  pearl- 
fisheries  in  this  pert  of  the  t^ersian  Gulf  are  alluded  to  by 
Arrian. — {Peripus  Mnr.  Ruhy.  c.  9.) 

Divitions  nf  Arabia  has  been  variously  divided 

at  different  times,  and  by  different  authors.  Strabo  (x>i. 
c.  4.)  divides  the  whole  country  into  tho  Happy  and  the 
Desert  Arabia,  the  fonner  occupying  the  southern,  and  the 
latter  the  northern  pan  of  the  peninsula.  The  triple  divi- 
sion  into  Arabia  Felix,  Arabia  Pelnca,  and  .\rabia  Dcserta, 
was  introduced  by  Ptolemy : Arabia  Felix  he  called  the 
peninsula,  as  far  as  the  isthmus  already  dcscriliod  ; Arabia 
Petreca,  so  named  from  Petra,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Naholheeans.  was  the  country  between  the  Red  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  bordering  upon  Palestine  and  Egvpt : and  Arabia 
Dteerta  comprehended  the  whole  extent  ot‘  the  Syrian  de- 
sert. as  far  os  the  Euphrates,  where  we  find  Palmyra. 

By  some  contemporary  Christian  writers  on  the  history 
of  the  Crusades,  the  territory  around  Bostni,  or  the  Aura- 
nitis  of  the  antients,  is  called  .4rafrt'a  Prima ; the  country 
east  of  tho  Jordan  had  the  name  of  Arabia  Secunda  or 
Arabia  Pelracentia  (in  allusion  to  its  capital  Krak  or  Kar- 
rak,  also  named  Petra  Deserti,  which  was  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  spot  of  the  antient  Petra  of  the  Na- 
bathceans) : the  country  around  Shaubek  (Shobak)  or  Mont- 
royal  (Mons  Regalis)  was  called  Arabia  Tertia,  also  Syria 
Sohal, or  TerraUlt/ntit  Resalis.  Oriental  writers  generally 
enumerate  five  provinces  of  Arabia,  viz..  Yemen.  Hejaz, 
Tehflma.  Nejd.  and  Yemilma;  some  add  Bahrein  as  a sixth, 
while  Olliers  consider  this  as  part  of  Irak  Arabi.  The  three 
provinces,  Tehfima.  Nejd,  and  YemSma,  are  by  some  con- 
sidered ns  subdivisions  of  Hejaz.  Arabia  Petraa.  including 
Mount  Sinai,  is  by  most  of  them  considered  as  belonging 
partly  to  Egy'pt  and  partly  to  Syria:  and  the  northern  part 
of  Arabia  Dcserta  is  generally  culled  the  desert  of  Syria. 

The  following  outline  of  the  present  dirisiun  of  Arabia  is 
founded  chietlr  on  that  adopted  by  Niebuhr. 

I.  Vemen,  bonlcring  upon  the  Red  Sea,  and  urwn  the 
territories  of  Hejaz,  Nejd,  and  Hadramaut.  It  is  subdivided, 
according  to  Niebuhr,  into  fourteen  independent  provinces, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  following: — 

1.  Yemen  Proper,  with  tho  towns  of  Sana,  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  towards  the  high-land,  the  residence  of  the 
Imam  of  Yemen  ; Moklm.  on  the  borders  of  tlie  Red  Sea, 
now  the  principal  sea-port  of  Arabia  ; Zebid.  Beit  el-Fakih. 
Hodeida,  and  Ivoheiii,  in  the  flat  country  along  the  coast  of 
lire  Arabian  Gulf. 

2.  Aden,  with  the  celebrated  antient  town  and  harbour 
of  the  same  name,  situated  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains 
which  surround  it  on  almost  every  side,  and  leave  only  one 
very  narrow  rtuseway  by  which  the  town  can  l>o  approached 
on  the  land  side.  Aden  was,  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
and  fourteenth  century,  an  im|)ortant  emporium  in  the 
European  trade  with  India,  which  has  since  been  transferred 
to  Mokha.  [See  Adkn,  Ai.Birqi!KnQUB.] 

3.  The  principality  of  Kaukeban. 

4.  Belad-el-Kobaii,  an  extensive  mountainous  district 
towards  the  north  of  Yemen  Pro|)Cr.  tho  princes  of  which 
have  maintained  themselves  independent  of  the  Imams  of 
Sana. 

5.  Abu  Arish,  with  the  mercantile  town  of  Jezan  on  the 
Red  Sea. 

6.  Two  small  territories  called  Khaulan,  the  one  to  the 
south-east  of  Sana,  the  other  on  the  road  from  that  town  to 
Mecca. 

7.  Sahan,  a large  district  in  the  hills  l>etween  Belad-el- 
Kohail  and  Hejaz,  mostly  inhabited  by  independent  Be 
duins. 

8.  Nejrnn,  a pleasant  and  fertile  country,  rich  in  water, 
with  excellent  pastures,  and  famous  for  its  camels  and 
horses : its  capital,  Nejran,  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
Nsgara  of  Ptolemy. 

9.  Jauf  or  Jof,  a territory  extending  to  a ^at  distance 
over  the  .Arabian  high-land,  to  the  east  of  Belad  el-Kubail, 
with  the  antient  Mareb  or  Mariaba,  the  capital  of  the  Sa- 
bnans. 

10.  Yafo,  situated  between  Jof*  Hadramaut,  and  Y'eaen 
Proper. 

11.  HoAvfhaai,  a eountiy  once  fkmous  for  its  trade, 
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•hi«fl]r  in  frankinoente,  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  bv  the 
Indian  Ocean,  on  the  north-east  by  Oman,  on  the  north  by 
the  Arabian  high-land,  and  on  the  west  by  Yemen.  The 
trade  «vith  Oman  and  Yemen  is  carried  on  by  sea;  Dafar 
and  Keshin  are  the  principal  harlwurs.  Part  of  the  country 
IS  occupied  by  independent  Beduin  chiefs,  among  whom  the 
sheikh  of  Shibara  is  the  most  powerful.  The  island  of  So- 
cotora  or  Sucatra.  famous  for  the  aloe  which  it  produces, 
was,  at  the  time  of  Niebuhr’s  visit,  subject  to  the  chief  of 
Keshin. 

III.  Oman  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Indian  Sea,  and  borders,  on  the  west  and  south,  on 
the  great  elevated  desert  which  fills  the  interior  of  Arabia. 
The  country  is  in  some  parts  fertile  in  wheat,  barley,  Turkey 
com,  lentils,  grapes,  diucs,  and  garden  fruits ; it  also  has 
lead  and  copper-mines.  Rostak  is  the  residence  of  the 
Imam  of  Oman.  The  harbour  of  Muscat  Is  important  as  an 
emporium. 

IV'.  I/ui>‘pendent  States  on  the  islands  and  borders  of  the 
Persian  Almost  all  the  sea-p<irts  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 

occasionally  even  some  on  the  Persian  coast,  ore  in  the  pos- 
session of  Arabic  tribe-*,  who  for  the  most  pari  depend  on 
navigation,  fishery,  and  diving  for  pearls,  for  their  livelihood. 
Dates,  durra-bread.  and  fish,  are  their  principal  articles  of 
food.  Each  little  town  has  its  own  sheikh.  In  time  of  war, 
all  their  (Ishing-boat^  are  made  battle  ships:  ami  os  wit!)  a 
navy  of  this  description  decisive  battles  cannot  easily  take 
place,  the  internal  contests  between  the  little  states  continue 
almost  without  an  inlemiptiun.  When  a Persian  anny  is 
sent  a',:ain8t  them,  they  leave  their  settlements  oti  the  coast, 
where  they  have  but  little  to  lose,  and  retire  in  their  boats 
to  some  uninhabited  island  till  the  troops  are  withdrawn. 
Gtimbroon,  or  Bender-Abbas,  and  Abushehcr,  or  Bushire, 
are  tbe  principal  sca-^xirts  on  (he  Persian  coast.  The  island 
of  Kharej.  or  Karek.  in  the  northern  part  of  the  gulf,  nearly 
opposite  Abusheher,  is,  through  its  situation,  an  important 
station  for  ea^^tern  commerce.  The  litile  island  of  Hormux, 
or  Ormuz,  in  the  straits  which  form  the  entrance  from 
the  Indian  Sea  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  colelirated  from  the 
importance  which  it  possessed  while  the  Portuguese  trade 
with  India  was  nourishing.  At  no  very  great  distance  from 
Ormuz  is  situated  the  large  island  call^  Kishme,  or  I.eft. 
by  the  Europeans,  and  Tawile,  or  Deriz,  by  the  Arabs  and 
Persians.  The  island,  or  rather  the  group  of  islands  called 
Bahrein,  near  the  western  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is 
celebrated  for  its  pearl-fishery.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
very  populous  formerly,  and  to  have  containerl  upwards  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  towns  and  villages.  The  principal 
island  of  the  group  is  known  by  the  name  of  Awa).  Tbe 
antient  harbour  of  Gerra  is  supposed  to  have  been  some- 
where on  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia.  (See  Stralio,  xvi. 
c.  4.  p.  776.  Casaub.) 

V.  The  countr)’  of  Lahsa,  or  IJajar,  lies  along  the  western 
shore  of  tbe  Persian  Gulf;  the  part  immediately  along  the 
coast  is  sometimes  called  Bahrein.  It  borders  on  the  south 
cn  Oman,  on  the  west  on  the  Arabian  high-land,  and  on 
the  north  on  the  territory  of  the  Beduin  tribe  Kaab,  near 
the  Shalt-el-Arab.  The  greater  part  of  the  counlr)’  Uiwards 
the  interior  is  occupied  by  Beduins : the  inbahiiants  along 
tbe  coast  subsist  chiully  by  the  pearl-fishery,  or  the  cultiva- 
tion of  date-trees.  Tbe  principal  towns  are  Lahsa,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  sheikh,  and  Katif,  a sea-port  opposite  the 
Bahrein  islands,  perhaps  near  the  antient  Germ. 

VI.  The  countr>’ of  ^'ejd  occupies  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  high-land  of  Arabia,  from  Yemen  and  Hodramaut 
in  the  south  to  the  Syrian  desert  on  the  north  and  from 
Hejaz  in  the  west  to  luihsa  and  Irak  Arabi  on  the  cast.  It 
is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  wandering  tribes  of 
Beduins.  Tbe  hilly  tracts  are  fcriilc.  cliietly  in  dates ; but 
rivers,  and  oven  the  temporary  ttadis,  are  scarce,  and  to 
obtain  water  deep  w'clU  must  bo  dug.  The  greater  part  of 
the  country  consists  of  arid  deserts.  The  climate  is  exces- 
sively hot,  but  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious.  Besides  the 
moveable  tents  of  the  nomadic  Arabs,  the  traveller  meets 
with  a number  of  small  villages,  irregularly  built,  but 
populous,  and  agreeably  situate*!  oii  the  declivities  of  hills, 
or  in  the  midst  of  ver*iant  valleys. 

The  country  of  Nejd  is  at  present  subject  to  llie  Wahha- 
bites,  a religious  sect,  which  not  long  ago  threatened  by 
its  rapid  pr*>gress  to  overthrow  the  whole  Moliainmo*laii 
community.  Tire  founder  of  this  fanatic  sect  was  Abd- 
al-VVahhSb,  a native  of  Nejd.  who  lived  several  years  at 
Bura,  on*L  after  visiting  Bagdad  and  Persia,  returned  to 


his  native  country.  Here  be  began  to  promulgate  his  re- 
ligious opinions,  which  were  soon  embraced  by  many  of  the 
independent  Beduin  chiefs.  'We  are  still  without  an  au- 
thentic and  detailed  account  of  tbe  doctrine  of  Abd-ai- 
Wahhtib;  its  main  tendency  seems  to  be,  to  reduce  tbe 
Mussulman  faith  to  a pure  deism,  by  representingMohammeu 
and  his  predecessors,  Moses,  Jesus,  &c.  not  as  inspired 
prophets,  but  onlv  as  enlightened  and  benevolent  men. 
The  capital  of  the  \Vahhabiie  dominion,  and  the  principal 
city  of  the  whole  Arabian  high-land,  is  Derciye,  a town  of 
about  2500  houses,  picturesquely  situated  along  the  borders 
of  the  W&di  Hanifa.  This  valley,  extending  itself  from 
west  to  east,  is  several  hundred  English  miles  in  length, 
and  about  one  and  a half  in  breadth:  during  part  of  the 
year  it  is  watered  by  a torrent  of  rain  from  the  mountains ; 
during  summer,  the  want  of  irrigation  is  supplied  from 
tbe  copious  wells  of  the  surrounding  country.  Dereiye  has 
twenty-eight  mosques,  (but,  contrary  to  the  Mussulman 
fashion,  without  minarets  and  cupolas,)  and  thirty  schools, 
in  which  the  children  receive  instruction  twice  every  tLvy. 
except  Fridays.  Tbe  gardens  and  fields  around  L^reYrc 
are  fertile  in  dates,  pomegranate-trees,  apricots,  peaches, 
grapes,  melons,  &c.,  also  in  wheat,  barley,  and  millet.  [See 
Rousseau,  in  the  Mines  de  fOrient,  II.,  p.  155,  &c.] 

VII.  llejaz  borders  on  the  east  on  Nejd,  on  the  north  on 
the  Syrian  desert  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  on  the  west  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  south  on  Yemen.  It  is  tlie  holy 
land  of  the  Mobaronie*lan$,  on  account  of  the  two  sacred 
cities  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  former  the  native  town  of 
Mohammed,  the  latter  the  place  wlicre  he  is  interred.  As 
long  as  the  Grand  Seignior  of  Constantinople,  in  his  character 
of  Protector  of  the  Holy  Places,  maintained  his  sovereignty 
over  this  important  province,  he  used  regularly  to  appoint  a 
asha,  who  resided  in  the  citadel  of  Jidda,  the  sea-port  of 
lecca,  with  a Turkish  guard,  and  divided  the  re*;eipt«  of 
the  custom-house  witli  tiic  sheriff  of  Mecca,  who  was  consi- 
dered os  his  vassal.  The  dominion  of  the  Gran*l  Seigninr 
was,  however,  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  sheriff 
might  very  easily  have  made  himself  indepemlent  long  ago. 
if  tbe  existing  relations  with  Constantinople  had  not  Uwn 
advantageous  to  the  Hejaz,  on  account  of  the  rich  presents 
annually  sent  from  the  Turkish  capital  to  the  sanctuary*  of 
Mecca,  in  which  all  the  descendants  of  the  prophet's  family 
throughout  the  Hejaz,  and  almost  every  inhabitant  of  that 
town,  were  allowed,  as  servants  attached  to  tbe  temple,  to 
parlieipate.  But  when  the  power  of  the  Porte  in  the  African 
and  Asiatic  provinces  became  weakenc<l,  and  when  the  in- 
creasing ascendency  of  the  Wahhabites  cut  off  the  cummu- 
nication  between  Constantinople  and  the  sacrc*l  cities,  tbe 
sheriff  of  Metva  became  disinclined  to  remain  tributary  to 
the  sultan.  Disputes  and  open  hostilities  followed ; the 
sheriff  attacked  the  Turkish  pasha  at  Jidda,  destroyed  his 
citadel,  and  got  rid  of  him  by  poison.  Soon,  however,  the 
sheriff  found  himself  besieged  by  tbe  Wahhabites;  and  the 
earavans  of  pilgrims,  which  annually  proceed  from  all  Mo- 
hammedan countries  to  Met'ca.  were  frequently  intercepted, 
and  exposed  to  constant  annoyance  from  the  followers  of  the 
new  religion.  Mohammed  Ah.  tho  present  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
at  length  succeeded  in  checking  the  powerof  the  Wahhabites : 
he  made  himself  roaster  of  the  Hejaz,  and  assumed  the 
protectorship  of  the  holy  towns. 

* The  number  of  pilgrims,'  says  Niebuhr,  ‘who  annually 
assemble  at  Mecca  is  very  great.  One  great  caravan  comes 
from  Damascus,  consUting  chictly  of  pilgrims  from  the 
Turkish  empire.  Another,  coming  from  Egypt,  brings 
along  the  Mogrebi  or  African  pilgrims:  both  meet  ut  a few 
days'  distance  from  Mecca.  Another  caravan  arrives  from 
Bagdad,  with  which  most  of  the  Persian  pilgrims  trawl. 
Two  smaller  caravans  come  from  l.ahsa  and  Oman,  besides 
a separate  company  of  pilgrims  from  Yemen,  and  num- 
berless smaller  crowds  which  arrive  direct  by  sea  from  Persia, 
the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Arabia  and  the  ailjacent 
i^lands,  from  India,  the  Arabian  colonies  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  &c.  Only  a few  piou.s  Mohammedans  perform  the 
pilgrimage  out  of  real  devotion,  and  at  their  own  expense; 
most  of  the  pilgrims  undertake  the  tour  with  a view*  to  profit 
Some  accompany  the  caravan  as  soldiers,  and  are  remune- 
rated fur  the  protection  which  they  afi'urd  to  the  pilgrims 
against  the  attacks  of  the  warlike  Beduins  ; some  are 
pilgrims  by  profession,  and  are  paid  to  perform  the  sacred 
journey  for  oibem,  who  are  prevente*!  from  discharging  this 
rchgiou-s  duty  personally.' 

The  principal  towns  of  the  Hejaz  (Mecca,  Medina  Jiddal 
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nave  already  been  alluded  to.  Betides  these,  we  may  men- 
tion Vanbo,  the  sea-port  of  Medina ; Tayef,  which  is  a;^ec- 
ably  situated  upon  a lof\y  eminence,  and  supplies  Jidda  and  j 
Mecca  with  excellent  fruits  ; Ghunfude,  and  llali.  I 

A'lII.  Tkf  dfsert  qf  Mount  Srnoi,  including  the  Arabia  I 
Petrma  of  the  aniients,  once  the  scat  of  the  NabathoMin  I 
dominion,  is  now  nearly  desolate,  and  contains  but  few  towns ; | 
the  open  country  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  independent 
Beduins.  The  group  of  the  >Sinai  mountains  is  the  last 
considerable  elevation  towards  the  north-west  of  the  moun- 
tains which  form  the  high-land  in  the  interior  of  Arabia.  It 
nearly  fills  a peninsula  projecting  into  the  Red  Sea,  having 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba  on  the  east,  and  that  of  Suez,  called  also 
the  Gulf  of  Kolzum,  on  the  west.  At  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  eastern  gulf  is  situated  the  antient  town  of  Aila, 
the  Elnih  of  Scripture  (Deut.  ii.  8 ; 1 ICings  ix.  26 ; 2 Kings 
xvi.  6),  now  commonly  called  Akaba.  At  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  western  gulf  lies  the  town  of  Suez,  one  of 
the  few  safe  and  spacious  harbours  in  the  Red  Sea  where 
>hips  can  be  repaired : it  is  now  of  secondary-  importance,  as  j 
the  traffic  by  sea  lietvccn  Egypt  and  the  llejaz  is  chielly  I 
carrieil  on  from  Koascir:  yet  the  trade  in  coffee  and  Indian 
goofls  still  passes  by  Suez  to  Kairo.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  gulf  of  Suez  is  another  good  harbour  called  Uendcr-Tor, 
where  the  ships  trading  l»etwcen  Jidda  and  Suez  are  in  the 
habit  of  anchoring  to  take  in  fresh  water,  which  the  neigh- 
iKiuring  mountains  supply  of  excellent  quality.  In  the  Sinoi 
mountains  wc  flnd^-santistone.  and  on  the  highest  parts 
granite.  In  the  m'iiVt  of  the  hills,  on  the  height  of  Jebel  ! 
Musa,  surrounded  by  higher  mountain- tops,  and  near  the 
summit  considered  as  the  proper  Sinai  of  Scripture,  is  situ- 
ated the  convent  of  8i.  Catherine,  founded,  acoi>rding  to  the 
crefJitetl  tradition,  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  in 
the  fourth  century.  Jebel  Musa  is  nch  in  spnngs  of  fresh 
water;  the  surrounding  valleys  produce  excellent  grapes, 
pears,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  quautities  of  which  are  brought 
for  sale  to  Kairo.  \Va«li  Karan,  or  Fciran,  with  its  continu- 
ation Wadi-el-Sheikh,  and  Wadi  Gironde),  both  to  the  north 
of  Jeliel  Musu,  and  sloping  towards  the  guif  of  Suez,  are 
filled  with  water  during  the  rainy  season,  which  obliges  the 
inhabitants  then  to  retire  up  the  hills. 

Towards  the  north  of  the  group  of  Sinai  is  a desolate 
tract,  called  by  the  Arabs  KI-Tj,  or  Tiah-Bani-Israil,  i.e. 
the  desert  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Abulfeda  {Detcript. 
.Effypti,  p.  14,  cd.  Michaelis)  states  its  dimensions  fn>m 
hearsay  at  forty  parasangs  in  length,  and  os  much  in  breadth, 
tho  .soil  being  partly  rocky  and  hard,  and  partly  sandy,  with 
now  and  Uien  a well  of  brackish  water.  This  account  is 
fully  confirmed  by  Burckhardt,  who  describes  it  as  the  most 
dreary  and  barren  wilderness  that  he  ever  met  with. 

To  the  north  of  tho  Gulf  of  Akaba,  in  the  hilly  district  of 
Jebel  Shera,  at  a distance  of  about  seven  hours  from  Shubak, 
or  Kcrck-al-Shobak,  its  capital,  the  Wadi  Musa  opens  itself, 
watered  by  the  copious  spring  of  AVn  Musa.  In  this  valley, 
below  the  village  of  Eldjy,  Burckhardt  discovered  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  a town  which  he,  no  doubt  correctly,  sup- 
pose<l  to  be  the  antient  Nabathican  capital  Petra.  * The 
metropolis  of  the  Nubalhaei,'  says  Strabo,  (book  xvi.,  c.  4, 
p.  403.  ed.  Tauchnitz : Casaub.  p.  779.)  ‘ts  a town  calletl 
Petra.  It  is  situated  in  a place  which  itself  is  smooth  and 
level,  but  which  Is  nil  around  fenced  by  a circle  of  rocks,  and 
on  the  outside  consists  of  precipitous  cliffs,  while  towanls 
the  interior  it  has  copious  springs  for  the  watering  of  fields 
and  for  horticulture.'  Pliny  (N.  H.  vi.,  e.  28)  describes  Pe- 
tra as  situated  * in  a valley  somewhat  less  than  two  thouxaiid 
paces  wide,  inclose<l  by  inaccessible  mountains,  with  a stream 
running  through  it.' 

IX.  Triben  of  Beduin-f,  or  iVanderins  Arabs. — The  word 
beduin  is  a corruption  of  the  Arabic  badwt,  which  is  dcrivtxl 
from  the  substantive  badw,  * an  open  country,  a desert,'  and 
signifies  an  inhabitant  of  the  de^rt.  Tho  Arabs  who  live 
in  towns,  Niebuhr  observes  especially  those  near  the  sea- 
coast,  have  through  tlieir  commerce  had  so  much  intercourse 
with  strangers,  that  they  have  lost  much  of  their  antient 
manners  and  customs.  But  the  true  Arabs,  who  hove 
always  valued  their  freedom  higher  than  wealth  and  luxurv. 
live  m detached  trilies  under  tents,  and  still  adhere  to  the 
primitive  form  of  government,  habits,  and  usages  of  their 
ancesn»i>.  Their  nobles  they  call  sheikhs.  A sheikh  rules 
over  his  family,  and  all  their  sen-ants.  If  they  are  unable 
Miparatcly  to  defend  their  property  against  a hostile  neigh- 
tKiur,  several  petty  sheikhs  unite,  and  choose  a chief  from 
wmong  thems^vea.  Several  chiefs,  '4-ith  the  assent  of  the 


petty  sheikhs,  submit  to  one  still  more  powerAil,  who  i.: 
called  shclkh-al-kebir,  or  sheikh-al-shnyukn,  and  the  entire 
body  of  unite«l  tribes  is  then  named  after  tlie  family  of  tbi« 
supremo  sheikh.  The  Beduins  are  all,  as  it  were,  born 
soldiers,  while  at  the  same  time  they  attend  to  their  cattle. 
Tho  sheikhs  of  the  great  tribes  have  a large  number  of 
camels,  partly  fur  use  in  timo  of  war,  partly  to  transport  the 
goods  of  merchants  from  one  town  to  another,  and  partly  fur 
sale.  The  smaller  tribes,  which  are  less  wealthy  and  indepen- 
dent, principally  tend  sheep.  Agriculture,  and  other  descrip- 
tions of  hara  work,  they  commit  to  their  suljeots.  the  common 
Arabs,  who  live  in  miserable  huts;  the  .sheiklis  livo  under 
tent.s.  Being  accustomed  to  an  atmosphere  of  great  purity, 
the  scent  of  these  Arabs  of  the  desert  is  uncommonly  nice. 
It  is  .said,  they  are  able  to  live  for  five  days  without  drinking. 
The  government  remains  in  the  family  of  every  greater  or 
smaller  sheikh:  among  tho  sons  or  nearest  relations,  not 
the  eldest,  but  he  wlio  ap|)ears  tho  best  fitted,  is  chosen. 
They  pay  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  taxes  to  their  supe- 
riors. Every  little  sheikh  is  not  only  the  protector,  but  also 
the  loader  of  his  familv  : ho  is,  accoi^ingly,  looked  upon  by 
the  greater  sheikh  rather  as  a confederate,  than  as  a subject. 
If  one  of  the  little  sheikhs  is  dissatisfied  with  his  sheikb-al- 
kohir,  and  Is  nevertheless  unable  to  depose  him,  he  will  re 
move  with  his  cattle  to  anotlier  tribe,  wliich  is  usually  glad 
to  strengthen  its  party.  Every  sheikh,  however  small  he 
may  be.  must  therefore  endeavour  to  govern  his  tribe  well, 
for  fear  of  being  deposed  or  deserted.  The  names  of  many 
tribes,  once  possessing  great  power,  have  thus  fallen  inbi 
oblivion  : una  small  families,  unknown  before,  have  raised 
themselves  to  importance. 

The  Beduins  have  never  been  subjugated  by  foreign 
conquerors : only  a few  tribes  who  live  near  the  large  towns 
of  Bagflad,  Mosul,  Orfa.  Damascus,  and  Alcpi>o,  are  in 
some  degree  subject  or  tributary  to  the  Gnind  Seignior.  The 
several  tribes  are  often  at  war  with  one  another ; but  their 
conflicts  are  neither  of  long  duration  nor  sanguinary. 
'Whenever  any  tribe  is  attacked  by  a foreign  enemy,  all  the 
neighbouring  chiefs  will  unite  in  defence  of  the  common 
cause.  Every  sheikh  considers  himself  as  sovereign  in  his 
territorv,  and  therefore  entitled  to  exact  a tribute  from  tra- 
vellers passing  through  it.  Tlic  Turkish  sultans  even  usctl 
to  engage  thcmselvt>s  to  pay  ammallv  a fixed  sum  of  money, 
besides  a nuroln.^  of  garments,  to  the  Beduin  tribes  on  iliw 
road  to  Mecca,  for  not  destroying  the  wells  along  the  way, 
and  for  conducting  the  pilgrims  through  their  res)>ectivc 
territories.  Nevertheless,  disputes  frequently  arose  lietwceii 
I the  sheikhs  and  the  haughty  Turkiah  leaders  of  the  caravanx, 

I in  consequence  of  w hich  the  pilgrims  were  often  attacketl 
I and  plundered. 

The  sheikhs  are  daily  mounted  on  horseback  or  on  their 
dromedaries,  to  inspect  (heir  subjects,  to  visit  friends,  or  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  The  horizon  in  the  desert 
is  nearly  as  open  as  at  sea.  If  a Beduin  secs  a solitary 
wanderer  from  afar,  ho  rides  towarrls  him,  and  onlcrs  him 
to  undress.  In  such  cases,  the  Beduins  arc  real  robbers  : 

' yet  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  they  live  chiefly  from 
I robbery.  Ihey  seldom  kill  those  whom  they  plunder,  pro- 
vide<l  no  resistance  is  offered ; the  robber  is  sometimes  even 
, kind  and  hospitable  to  the  forlorn  traveller  whom  he  has 
plundere<l,  furniahing  him  with  provisions  and  old  clothes 
in  exchange  for  his  own.  and  conducting  him  part  of  his 
way.  that,  he  may  not  |>erish  in  tho  desert. 

The  tents  of  the  Beduins  are  made  of  a coarse  kind  ol 
dark  coloured  cloth,  woven  by  their  own  women,  which  is 
drawn  over  seven  or  nine  }mj1cs  fixed  upriyhi  in  the  grouiul 
the  middlemost  being  the  highest.  The  larger  tents  consist 
of  two  or  tliree  compartments,  so  as  to  have  separate  rooms 
for  tho  meu  and  women,  and  for  the  domestic  animals. 
The  poor,  who  cannot  afford  the  exj^ense  of  a regular  tent, 
spread  a piece  of  cloth,  as  large  as  they  can  get,  near  a tree, 
or  take  shelter  in  the  caves  of  rocks  from  heat  or  rain. 
Tliere  w but  little  furniture  in  a Beduin  tent : a mat  of 
straw  is  use»l  as  table,  chairs,  and  Ix-flstead ; spare  clothes 
are>  kept  in  bags.  The  kitchen  apparatus  is  very  simple 
and  port.ible.  The  pots  are  made  of  copper  lineil  w ilh  tm  : 
the  dishes  of  the  same  metals,  or  of  wwhI.  Their  hearth  is 
easily  built,  thev  merely  place  their  cauldrons  on  loose 
stones,  or  over  a pit  dug  in  the  ground.  They  have  neither 
spoons,  nor  knives  and  forks,  A r»und  piece  of  leather 
serves  them  as  table-cloth,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  mea! 
are-  preserved.  Their  butter,  which  the  heat  soon  melts 
down,  they  keq>  in  leather  boUlei.  Water  is  kept  in  goats 
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skint:  a copper  cup,  carofully  tinned  over,  serves  as  a 
driiikinK-veasel.  Wind  mills  and  wuter-milU  are  unknown; 
all  grain  is  ground  in  a small  hand-mill.  There  arc  also  no 
oven>  in  the  de^rt:  tlie  dough  is  either  kneaded  into  a tlat 
cake,  and  baked  on  a round  iron  plate,  or  it  is  formed  inU> 
large  lumps,  which  are  laid  between  glowing  a>als  Ull  ihey 
are  buHlciemly  baked.  Among  the  great  sheikhs  of  the 
desert,  who  require  nothing  but  ]iilau— i.e.  boiled  rice — for 
iheir  meals,  a large  wooden  dish  full  is  sert'ed  up,  around 
which  one  party  after  another  sits  down,  till  the  dish  is 
emptied,  or  all  are  satisfied.  {Niebuhr,  Beschttibung  von 
A-abien,  p.  379.  &c. ; also  Reise  narh  Arahien,  tol.  i.,  p.  233.) 

Ancient  Arabiti,  ae  known  to  the  wettem  nation*. — The 
history  of  antiquity  is  nut  without  traces  of  an  early  inMuenre 
of  the  Amlis  on  the  condition  of  neighbouring  nations.  Tlie 
book  of  Genesis  (x.  10)  mentions  Nimrod  as  the  founder  of 
the  Babylonian  empire—*  And  the  beginning  of  his  king- 
duni  was  Babel  and  Erecb.  and  Accad  and  Calneb,  in  the 
land  of  Sbineax.*  We  think  we  recognise  in  Nimnnl,  the 
mighty  hunter,  an  Arabian  chieflufn,  like  the  modern 
slieikhs  of  the  Boduins;  in  the  passage  quoted  from  tlie 
Hebrew,  Erech  Is.  according  to  several  of  the  antient  ver- 
sions, (he  modem  Orfn  (Edessa) ; Accad  is  supposed  to  be 
Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia;  and  Calneh  to  correspond  to  the 
situation  of  Ctesiphon  on  the  Tigris. 

Egypt  seems  at  an  early  perii^  to  have  been  infested  by 
invasions  from  Arabia;  for  we  cannot  hesitate  to  consider 
the  Hyksos  as  predatory  Arabian  tribes.  They  are  said  tu 
have  occupieil  the  Delta,  and  even  to  have  penetrated  as  far 
as  Memphis ; the  king  of  Thebes,  Tluitmosts.  at  last  suc- 
cet^ded  in  ex[H<Iling  them.  Their  dominion  over  Egypt  is 
said  to  have  lasted  284  years— it  is  aupposed  fVuni  the 
eighteenth  till  tlie  sixteentii  century  bufuro  the  Christian 
sera.  Sesoatris  is  said  to  have  built  a wall,  1500  stadia  lung, 
from  Pehisium  to  Heliopolis,  to  protect  Egypt  from  a repe- 
tition of  such  invasions : but  this  story  about  the  wall  is 
open  to  several  serious  objections. 

Among  the  nomadic  tribes  in  the  northern  tracts  of  Ara- 
bia. the  Midianites  seem  to  have  early  applied  themselves 
to  trafric  with  the  neighl>ouring  nations.  It  was  a caravan 
of  Midianile  merchants  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold  (Gen. 
xxxvit.  24,  3(0.  Arabia  was  the  country  of  frankincense; 
and  so  essential  a requisite  of  religious  worship  in  all  the 
temples  of  antiquity  would  soon  give  greot  importance  to 
the  trade  of  foreign  countries  witli  Arabia.  Gerra,  probably 
situalod  near  the  present  El  Katif  or  Lahsa,  was.  according 
to  Strabo,  a Babylonian  colony,  founded  by  Chaldsean  emi- 
grants. The  exact  period  of  its  foundation  is  unknown : 
but  the  companions  of  Alexander  the  Greot  found  it  as  an 
opulent  town  (Strabo,  xvi.  c.  3.  p.  766,  Casaub.),  and  it  must 
nave  l>cen  long  prospering  as  an  emporium.  The  advantages 
fur  an  extensive  commerce  by  land  and  by  sea,  possesseil  by 
e.  harlamr  tliiis  »itualed  on  the  spacious  Persian  Gulf,  are 
striking.  From  Gerra  tlie  productions  of  bo;h  Arabia  and 
India  were,  shipped  to  Babylon,  and  further  up  the  Eu- 
phrates to  Thapsacus,  whence  they  spread  by  land  all  over 
western  Asia. 

Considerable  variety  of  opinion  prevails  concerning  tlie 
situation  of  Ophir,  the  country  whence  the  ships  of  Solomon, 
conji>inlly  with  those  of  the  Phmnicians,  brought  go’d.  silver, 
gems,  sandalwood,  and  other  precious  articles  ( I Kings  ix. 
28 : X.  ii.  22).  Bochart,  Reland,  and  other  critics  sought  it 
in  India.  Modem  historians  are  inclined  to  think  that  it 
was  situated  in  Arabia.  The  name  is.  in  the  book  of  C^nc- 
sis  (X.  29).  enumerated  among  Arabian  tribes  descended 
from  Joctaii,  and  a town  named  Kl-Oflr  has  recently  been 
found  mi  the  coast  of  Oman.  {Bohlen*  Ind>en,  ii.  p.  137.) 

In  the  history  of  antient  commerce  generally,  Arabia  is  of 
importance  nut  only  on  account  of  the  export  of  its  own 
productions,  but  also  as  an  intermediate  station  in  the  trade 
with  India.  Herodotus  (lii.  107)  calls  Arobia  the  only  coun- 
try where  frankincense,  myrrh. cassia,  and  ladanum  are  to  bo 
found : Stralio  (xiv.  c.  4.  tom.  3.  p.  385.  ed.TauchniU)  men- 
tions the  province  of  Cuttabunia  in  particular  as  the  country 
of  frankincense,  and  Chatramolitis  (Hadramaut)  as  that  of 
myrrh.  Gold  and  pre<'iou8  stones  are  also  often  hlluded  to 
by  the  anticiits  n.s  mdigenouH  pnxluctiuns  of  Arabia  Felix. 
Gold-mines  are  not  at  present  kiuiwn  to  exist:  some  precious 
stones,  such  as  the  onyx,  the  ruby,  and  a kind  of  agate 
called  the  Mokha-stone,  are  common  in  Yemen  and  Hadra- 
niaut.  In  enumerating  cinnamon  among  the  productions  of 
Arabia,  Herodotus  probably  confounded  the  real  productions 
•f  the  country  with  the  other  foreign  articles,  which,  like 


ivory  and  ebony,  the  western  nathras  might  praui  le 
Arabian  emporia. 

Antiquity  abounds  in  prooft  of  the  early  tndeif^l 
Phteiiicians  with  India,  which  tuuil  in  a great  iDnrunir| 
been  carried  on  through  Arabia.  One  of  the  earl4«t . 
roost  important  allusions  to  this  mercantile  int«»c.>v 
the  Phcenicians  with  several  towns  or  oountn«u4r^| 
of  Arabia,  occurs  in  the  elegy  of  the  prophet  • 
the  fall  of  Tyro.  Wo  insert  a literal  tnnslatioc  d ^ 
passage,  leaving  the  proper  names  in  their  Hrbrr«  hi 
and  subjoining  to  each,  between  parenthesse,  Uw  pan, 
modem  or  classical  <muivalent. 

Ejek.  xxvii.  12.  'Tarshish  (Tartessua)  was  thi  (T}' 
customer,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  all  [thy] 
silver,  iron,  tin  and  lead  aid  they  (ibeEMtu  : 

from  Tarshish)  place  on  thy  markets. 

13.  Yavan (Greece), Tliubal  (iheTibtreni in Pwta.c 
Meshech  (the  Moschi  between  Armenia,  Iberia,  sodCiira 
dealt  with  thee  : souls  of  men  (slaves),  and  ecppetirvo 
did  they  bring  on  thy  markets. 

14.  iThuse  from  the  house  of  Thoganna  (Atk^ 
brought  on  thy  markets  horses  for  draught  andb«n^ 
war.  and  mules. 

15.  The  tons  of  Dedan  (according  to  Bochart.  sMc 
the  Persian  Gulf;  according  to  Heeren,  one  oftbeBdr 
islands;  whv  should  it  not  be  here,  as  elsewben, ibt rii 
in  the  iioiglibourhood  of  Idumea?)  dealt  with  tbetico 
islands  transacted  business  with  thee : with  ivory  stdtki 
did  they  repay  thy  gifts. 

16.  Aram  (Syria)  was  thy  customer  on  accooBt  rfiSi 
variety  of  thy  manufacture:  [in  exchange]  fw  fm*. 
red  purple,  and  embroidery,  and  byssus,  and  ooraA  n 
crystal  [which  Aram  brought]  on  thy  markets. 

17.  Juda  and  the  land  of  Israel  dealt  with  tb«:  *lw 
of  Minnith  (a  town  in  the  land  of  the  Ammoaiial- e: 
sweetmeats,  and  honey,  and  oil,  and  balsam  did  they 
on  thy  markets. 

18.  Uamesek  (Damascus)  was  thy  customer,  on  teexi 
of  the  variety  of  thy  manufketures,  and  on  sowuntifa 
variety  of  all  [thy]  treasures:  [in  exchange]  forsiofri: 
Chelbon  (Haleb,  Aleppo)  and  shining  wool  [«hkbDow» 
brought  in  return]. 

19.  Vedan  and  Yavan  (both  here  Arabian  towns  wpb 
not  yet  ascertained)  brought  weavings  on  thy  inaft^ 
wrought  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  hadst  tbou  for  mIt. 

20.  Dedan  (a  tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iils» 
dealt  with  thee  in  carpets  that  are  spread  to  sit  upon. 

21.  Arab  (Arabia)  and  all  the  chiefs  of  Kedsr 
bes  Cedreni  of  Pliny)  were  transacting  business  witb 
they  were  thy  customers  with  their  lambs  and  rans  wi!*' 

. -■ 

22.  The  tradeamon  of  Sheba  (Sabma  in  Arsbh  Frs 
and  of  Ra$ma  (the  Rhegma  of  Ptolemy,  on  the 

dealt  with  thee : the  choicest  of  all  spices,  and  all  [sfs 
precioua  stones,  and  gold  did  they  bring  on  tby 

23.  Haran  ((^^arrhee,  the  modem  Harran  in 
and  Canneh  ( s Calnch,  i.e.  Ctesiphon  ?)  and 
bably  the  Ma'adan  of  Syrian  writers,  in  the  proow'- 
Diarbekir),  the  tradesmen  of  Sheba  (Satwa),  Asbsrt.w’ 
ha),  and  Kilroad  (not  yet  ascertained)  dealt  wilfa  tbt« 

24.  They  dealt  with  thee  in  rich  garments,  io 

and  variegated  cloth,  and  in  chests  full  of  nnny*c'»'^' 
weavings,  tied  with  ropes,  and  firm,  [which  ihe*l>P^' 
on  thy  markets.'  . 

Professor  Heeren,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
merce,  {Ideen,  flee.  vol.  i.  |»rt  ii.  p.  102.  Ac., 
has  adopted  the  interpretation  of  J.  D.  Miehtelis.  !««*• 
to  which,  by  the  first  three  names  in  verse  <3.  ^ 

Arabian  harbours  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Set 
understood.  This  we  think  improbable,  since 
other  names  which  can  bo  traced  with  some 
laimy  belong  to  northern  countries;  besides  *^'*f*!^ 
dence  in  favourof  the  identity  of  at  least  H*rin 
To  arrive  at  a precise  conclusion  os  to  the  e^sri(®i 
many  of  the  names  mcntione<l  by  the 
perhaps  the  more  hopeless,  as  it  is  eleir 
context,  that  the  Phmnician  merchants  (in  the  ^ 
tier  os  the  Nabatlieoans  aAerwards)  did  not 
places  personally,  but  received  their  goods  fr>o 
ibreign  caravans:  thus  the  name  and  situatwaofthr^ 
tri«s  whence  the  sovoral  articles  came  would 
to  than  if  the  case  had  been  the  reverse.  ^ 

Besides  this  caravan  trade  with  the  Phaiud>t>^^ 
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courM  of  tbs  antient  Araba  with  the  western  world  seems  to 
h ave  been  but  scanty,  and,  acoordin^ly,  the  accounts  of  Arabia 
given  by  the  classical  writers  are  irnperfeot.  The  intrepid 
valour  of  the  Arabs  was  proverbial  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  body  of  the  nstiuti  has  escaped  the  dominion 
of  the  roost  poa'erful  monarchies  that  have  arisen  and  fallen 
in  its  immediate  neighlanirhood.  Of  the  antient  Persian 
empire,  Herodotus  (iii.  88.)  cspreasly  mentions,  that  all  na< 
tions  of  (western)  Asia  were  subject  to  Darius  Hystaapis, 
except  the  Arabs,  who  were  the  indeMndent  confederates  of 
the  Persians : and  when  Cambyses  had  formed  the  design 
of  invading  Egvpt,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  the  friendship  of 
some  Arabs,  who  engaged  to  supply  the  Persian  army  with 
water  during  its  march  through  toe  sands  of  Arabia  Petrma. 
( Herodot.  iu.  r-9.)  If  Phul,  the  conqueror  of  the  new  Assy- 
rian empire,  is  said  to  have  subdued  the  Arabs,  or  if  San- 
herib  is  called  the  rulor  of  Assyria  and  Arabia,  this  can  only 
be  understood  as  implying  to  tho  northern  tribes  of  Arabia. 

Alexander  the  (ireat  is  said  to  have  contemplated  the 
circumnavigation  of  Arabia  and  the  subjection  of  its  preda- 
tory hordes.  The  tleet  of  Nearchus  was  prenaring  to  make 
the  circuit  of  the  peninsula,  when  the  deati)  of  Alexander 
prevented  the  execution  of  tho  design. 

The  Nabathai  {NebdiotK  Gen.  xxv.  13;  xxviii.  9; 
Isa.  lx-  7)  inhabited,  according  to  Diodorus  (ii.  48),  the 
north  eastern  part  of  Arabia,  which  was  subsequently,  in 
allusion  to  the  name  of  their  capital  Petra,  called  Arabia 
Petrma.  Diodorus  describee  them  as  a valiant  nation,  safe 
in  their  deserts  as  in  an  asylum,  where  none  but  themselves 
knew  the  springs  of  water.  Like  other  Boduin  tribes,  they 
subsisted  in  a great  measure  by  predatory  excursions:  but 
they  seem  at  an  earlier  age  than  their  neighbours  to  ha\e 
applied  themselves  to  an  independent  traflic,  and  in  conse- 
quence also  to  other  occupations  of  peace.  * Some  of  them,' 
says  Diodorus.  ‘ make  it  their  business  to  transport  to  tlie 
Mediterranean  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  other  spices,  which 
they  obtain  from  those  that  faring  them  from  Arabia  Felix.’ 
Their  territorv  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  states  arising 
out  of  the  Macedonian  empire.  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Antigonus,  and  afterwards  Antiochus  the  Great  (824-187 
B.C.).  attacked  them  without  success.  The  Nabaihsans 
maintained  their  independence,  and  their  trade  flourished 
even  more  than  previously.  After  Syria  had  become  a 
Roman  province  (64  a.  c.),  its  governors  Scaurus  and 
Gabirius  repeatedly  threatened  Petra  with  an  invasion. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  iRlius  Gallus  is  recorded  to 
have  conducted  an  expedition  into  Arabia  Felix,  in  which 
Obodos,  then  king  of  Petra,  assisted  him  with  a thousand 
Nabathman  Arabs.  The  Roman  army  landfMl  at  Leuke- 
kome  (Yanbo),  and  alter  a fatigtiing  march  of  several 
months  reached  MarsyaUe  (Strab.  xvi.  c.  4,  p.  407,  Tauch- 
nits),  the  cspital  of  the  Sabmans.  But  want  of  provisions, 
and  the  bad  eflfects  of  the  climate,  compelled  tiie  invaders  to 
a speedy  retreat  to  the  coast,  and  over  the  Red  Sea  to 
Egypt.  It  is  to  this  expedition  that  Propertius  (iL  8)  alludes 
in  ^e  lines : 

* f sSU  /inin.  Aumnle.  tdo  dit  colU  triinnpho, 

At  domu*  ioUct»  ta  irvsUt  Arabte.* 

In  Ibe  reign  of  Trajan  us,  Arabia  Petnaa  became,  through 
the  victoiv  of  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  a Roman  province  (a.o. 
107),  and  the  northern  countries,  towards  the  east  of  the 
river  Jordan,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Nabaihsans, 
continued  to  be  subject  to  the  Romans  even  after  the  death 
of  Tnjanua  A Roman  legion  was  stationed  at  Bostra,  and 
the  Emperor  Pbilippus,  who  was  bom  here,  hence  reoeived 
the  surname  of  Arcut*.  Petra  sunk  into  insignificance : its 
inhabitants  deserted  it.  and  sought  the  fV^dom  of  their 
deserts ; even  Ibe  place  where  it  bad  flourished  was  for- 
gotten : till,  in  our  own  time,  Burckhardt  discovered  the  ruins 
of  Wadi  Musa. 

Hittory  of  tkt  Arati. — Of  the  internal  history  of  Arabia 
before  Mohammed,  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect.  Prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  tho  Christian  sra, 
all  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Arabic  writers 
amounts  only  to  some  genealogies  or  lists  of  kings,  without 
any  fixed  chronology,  and  interspersed  with  but  a fbw  facts 
unsatisfactorily  reooxded. 

The  Arabians  are,  by  their  own  writers,  ( Abulfaraj,  Hui. 
DynoMt.  p.  100)  distinguished  into  two  classes,  the  old  and 
lh«  modem  tribes.  As  belonging  to  the  old  Arabians,  which 
are  now  entirely  extinct,  we  find  enumerated  the  tribes  of 
Ad,  Themud,  Tasa,  Jadia,  the  (antient)  tribe  of  Jorham, 
and  AmttWk  The  naraea  of  tbeaa  tribea  now  only  aurvive 


1 in  vague  traditions . thus  Sheddad,  of  the  tribe  of  Ad,  is  said 
to  have  founded  the  magnificent  city  and  lliu  delicious  gar- 
den of  Irem,  which  are  oRen  alludt^  to  in  eastern  poetry, 
and  fancied  by  some  to  be  still  extant,  though  now  miracu- 
lously hidden  from  new  in  impassable  deserts.  The  present 
or  modern  Arabians  are,  by  their  own  historians,  divided 
into  pure  or  genuine,  and  insititious  or  naturalized  Arabs, 
the  former  date  their  origin  from  Kabtaii  (the  Vuktan  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Gen.  x.  28),  and  tlie  latter  from  Ad- 
nan,  a descendant  of  Ismael,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Ilugur. 
'fhese  Ismaelide  Arabs  seem  to  have  settled  chiefly  in 
Hejaz  ; while  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  received  its 
inhabitants  through  the  Kahtamdes  or  Voktanides.  Kah- 
tan's  son  was  Ya'rab,  who  was  the  father  of  Yash'ab  ; the 
son  of  Yash'ab  was  Abd  al-sbaroa,  (or  according  to  some, 
Aroer,)  sumaroed  Saba.  This  Saba  had  a great  number  of 
sons,  two  of  whom,  Himyar  (pronounced  by  some  llomeir) 
and  Kahlan,  had  a numerous  progeny.  The  family  of  Him- 
yar,  it  appears  had,  during  2020  years,  the  genenii  govern- 
ment over  all  the  descendants  of  Smba  who  were  settled  in 
Yemen,  whence  the  name  of  the  Himyarides  (or  Humoriia*) 
was  sometimes  taken  by  foreign  nations  as  synonymous  w ith 
that  of  Sabteans.  Ilimyar  was,  according  to  Arabian  au- 
thws.  the  first  king  of  the  family  of  Kahtan  that  wore  a 
crown.  Ho  is  said  to  haie  governed  fifty  years.  The  only 
fact  which  we  find  recorded  of  him  U,  that  he  expelled  the 
tribe  Thamud  from  Yomcn  into  Hejaz.  Various  reports 
exist  as  to  Hiroyar's  successor : accorumg  to  some  it  was  his 
son  Wathel;  according  toothers  his  brut  hor  Kahlan:  pro- 
bably Watbcl  succeeded  him  in  Yemen,  and  Kahlan  in 
Hadramaul.  Simdar  variations  in  tho  lists  of  kings  given 
by  different  authors  (Abulfeda,  Hamza  of  Isfahan,  Nuweiri, 
Masudi,  &c.)  are  observable  throughout  tho  antient  history' 
of  Yemen.  Among  the  succeeding  rulers,  A1  Uareih-al- 
Rayesb  is  distinguished  as  the  first  conqueror  among  the 
kings  of  Yemen ; he  also  first  rcceive<l  the  title  of  Tobba, 
I.  e.,  * successor,'  which  became  hereditary  in  his  line.  Dsu'l- 
manar  Abraba  and  his  son  Dsu'l-adsar  are  reported  to  have 
made  conquests  in  Nigritia  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  The 
next  sovereign  but  one  in  successiou  after  Dsu  l-adsar  is 
queen  Balkis,  according  to  Arabian  authors,  the  queen  of 
the  Sabeans  who  visited  Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  i,  scq. ; 

2 Chron.  ix.  1.  seq.).  Many  generations  ailer  Balkis.  in 
the  reign  of  Akrun,  sn  event  occurred  which  forms  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  history  of  Arabia.  Impetuous  moun- 
tain-torrents used  freoucntly  to  destroy  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture in  the  plains  of  V emen,  till  some  antient  king  (accaird- 
ing  to  some,  Lokman,  according  to  others,  Himvar  himself) 
opened  channels  which  brought  the  waters  to  the  sea,  con- 
structed an  immense  dike  or  mound  between  two  hills  just 
above  the  capital  Mareb  (or  Saba),  which  prevented  sudden 
inundations,  and  from  the  resenoir  thus  forroe<k  supplied  the 
gardens  and  fields  below,  through  aqueducts,  with  the  ne- 
cessary irrigation.  The  oountry  around  March  had  thus 
become  fertile  and  happy ; but  its  prosperity  depended  on 
the  preservation  of  the  mound,  which  in  tlie  lapse  of  time 
fell  into  decay.  Its  final  ruin  is  one  of  the  few  forts  in  the 
antient  history  of  the  Arabs,  tho  period  of  which  ran  with 
some  degree  of  probability  be  ascertained.  According  to  De 
Sacy,  it  occurred  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
This  event,  which  is  in  oriental  writers  designated  by  Ibe 
name  of  Snl-al-Arim,  i.  e.,  ' the  Tonent  of  the  Mound,' 
caused  a great  change  in  tlio  whole  peninsula.  Amru  ben 
Amer,  sumaroed  Moaaikiya,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  country, 
perhaps  the  chief  of  the  Kablanides,  had  been  previously 
wam^  of  the  imminent  danger:  he  sold  his  estates,  and 
with  a number  of  families  quitted  Yemen  and  went  into  the 
country  of  Ace.  After  the  death  of  Amni,  tho  emigrant 
families  separated,  and  settled  in  diffierent  countries.  The 
family  of  Amru's  son,  J >fna.  entablished  itself  in  Syria,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Gha.ssanides  in  the  desert  S.K. 
of  Damasc'us,  which  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and 
formed  part  of  the  Roman  or  Grecian  dominions  : till,  in  tlie 
reign  of  the  caliph  Omar,  it  was  incorporated  in  the  Moluim- 
medan  empire.  The  tribes  of  Aus  and  of  Khasiaj,  de- 
scended from  Amru  by  his  ton  Thalaba,  went  to  Vutreb 
(afterwards  called  Medina).  The  descendants  of  Azd  settled 
partly  in  Oman,  and  partly  in  the  country  of  Sheiat  in 
Syria;  Malee  ben  Fahm,  also  of  the  family  of  Azd,  osla- 
bliabed  himself  in  Irak,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Hira, 
which  was  governed  during  597  years  by  a succession  of 
twenty-five  Kings,  who  at  last  became  vassaln  to  Persia ; till, 
in  the  eitliphat  of  Abu  Bekr  the  oountry  was  sul^iected  te 
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th«  Mohammod&n  dominion.  The  tribe  of  TaT,  which  had 
left  Yemen  soon  after  Amru  ben  Aroer,  settled  in  the  Nejd. 
between  the  mountains  of  Aja  and  Solma,  since  called  the 
mountains  of  Tat.  The  family  of  Rebia.  grandson  of 
Amru,  settled  at  Mecca,  and  received  the  name  of  Khozaa. 

In  the  series  of  the  Himyaride  kin^  that  ruled  over 
Yemen  after  Akran  and  the  8eil-al*Ariro,  there  is  almost  i 
as  much  confusion  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  it.  We  sbajl  not 
enter  into  an  enumeration  of  the  names,  but  refer  the  reader 
to  the  dissertation  of  De  Stcy,  Sur  divers  feenemeru  de 
I Hiitoire  det  /fro^i  ae<snt  MahrmwA^  in  the  ilftieth  volume 
of  the  ^f^nire*  de  Liltirature  of  the  French  Academy,  and 
to  Johannsen’s  Histnria  Jemante  (Bonn.  1828). 

The  fountain  Zcmzem  and  the  black  stone  in  the  antient 
temple  of  Mecca,  called  the  Caaba,  had.  from  immemorial 
time,  been  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  national  sanctuaries. 
The  (modern)  Jorhamides,  descended  from  Jorham  the  son 
of  Kahtan,  had  established  themselves  in  Hejaz  about  the 
same  time  that  Ya'rab  settled  in  Yemen,  and  had  for  many 
ages  been  the  hereditary  protectors  and  keepers  of  the 
Caaba;  when  Amru  ben  Lobeia  of  the  tribe  Khozaa,  with  the 
Yemenese  emigrants  from  Acc,  and  assisted  by  the  tribe  of 
Bekr,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  a dispute  between 
the  .lorhamides  and  the  ncighl>ouring  Ismachdes,  to  expel 
the  former  from  Mecca,  and  take  possession  of  the  sanctuarv'. 
Soon,  however,  the  tribe  of  Bekr  felt  indignant  at  being  ex> 
eluded  by  a stranger  from  the  governorship  over  the  Caaba, 
which  honour,  after  the  serv'ii'es  they  hatl  rendered,  they 
considered  due  to  themselves.  They  entered  into  a treaty 
with  Kus.«mV  of  the  Isroaelide  tribe'  of  Koreish,  and  by  his 
assistance  compelled  the  tril>e  of  Khozaa  to  resign  the  charge 
which  it  had  assumed.  But  (he  tribe  of  Bekr  was  again 
excluded  fn>m  the  guardianship  of  the  temple,  which  came 
through  KossaV  into  the  hands  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish.  It 
IS  calculated  that  this  happened  about  a.o.  46<1. 

The  grandson  of  the  Koreishide  KossnV  was  Hashera, 
who  is  reported  to  havo  averted  a famine  by  giving  up  bis 
treasures.  His  son  Abd*al>Motalleh  is  famous  for  his  vie* 
tory  over  Abraha,  an  ^^thiopian  ruler  of  Yemen,  and  a 
Christian,  who  approached  Mecca  with  an  army  and  several 
elephants,  inUmding  to  destroy  the  Caaba.  A miracle  is 
said  to  have  preserved  the  sanctuary*,  and  to  have  destroyed 
the  army  of  Abraha.  The  year  of  this  victory  is  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  East  named  the  * Year  of  the  Elephant,’  in 
allusion  to  tho  elephant  on  which  Abraha  was  mounted, 
which  suddenly  refused  to  proceed  farther  when  the  army 
was  approaching  the  sacred  citv:  it  is  tho  year  671  of  our 
sra.  Another  event  renderca  it  still  mure  universally 
memorable  ; for  in  it  Hashem's  grandson,  Abdallah,  became 
the  father  of  the  Arabian  prophet  Mohammed. 

Yemen  had  since  the  i^dl-al-Arim  become  temporarily 
subject  to  foreign  power.  The  Jews,  who  since  the  uestruc* 
tion  of  Jerusalem  had  in  great  numbers  retired  into  Arabia, 
had  made  proselytes  of  several  Arabian  tribes,  particularly 
those  of  Kenana,  Kenda,  and  Hareth  ben  Kaaba.  and  hail 
already  gained  considerable  power  in  some  parts  of  the 
peninsula.  Dsu-Nowas,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  the 
Himyarides  towards  the  close  of  tho  fifth  century,  adopted 
their  religion,  and  began  cruelly  to  persecute  all  those  who 
would  not  follow  his  example.  Christianity  had  about  the 
same  time  found  its  way  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, and  hail  become  the  religion  of  the  tribes  of  Him- 
yar,  Ghassan,  Rebia,  Tagleb,  Babra,  Tanuh,  TaV,  and 
Kodaa,  besides  the  inhabitants  of  Hira  and  of  Ncjren.  The 
inhabitants  of  Nejran  in  particular  were  suffering  from  the 
atrocious  cruelty  of  Dsu-Nowas,  when  tho  Negus  of  Habesh 
came  to  tho  assistance  of  his  persecuted  fellow  Christians. 
The  Jewish  Arabs  were  vanquished ; Dsu-Nowas,  in  despair, 
sought  a voluntary  death  by  throwing  himself  into  the  sea, 
and  Yemen  became  an  jEihiopian  province.  This  Ethio- 
pian occupation  of  Yemen  Itecamc  of  a melancholy  import- 
ance to  the  civilized  world  through  the  small-pox  which  the 
victors  brought  with  them  into  Arabia,  and  which,  by  the 
conouests  of  the  Mohammedans,  soon  spread  all  over  the 
eartn.  In  consequence  of  a revolt  among  the  Ethiopian 
occupants,  Abraha  came  in  a.d.  549  to  the  command  of  Ye- 
men. He  endeavoured  with  great  zeal  to  spread  Christi- 
anity among  the  Arabs,  and  with  this  view  built  a church  at 
Sana  which  ho  intended  should,  as  a place  of  pilgrimage,  vie 
with  the  ancient  Caaba.  The  heathen  Arabs,  indignant  at 
thU  measure,  profaned  the  new-built  church,  and  Abraha,  , 
to  avenge  the  insult,  resolved  on  an  expedition  against  I 
Mecca,  the  failure  of  which  (a.d.  671)  has  already  been  j 


alluded  to.  After  a reign  of  twenty-three  years,  Ahv. 
was  followed  by  his  sons  Yeksum  (672-589)  sod  Mi>’ . 
(689-601).  During  the  reign  of  the  latter,  S«if  brn  D> 
Yezen.  an  offspring  of  the  antient  royal  H imyande  faxt 
obtained  the  assistance  of  a Persian  army  under 
with  the  aid  of  which  he  put  an  end  to  the  Etbidpiaa  poi?- 
after  it  had  lasted  about  72  or  73  years.  Yemen 
governed  bv  Persian  prefects,  till  it  became  subject  tsci 
Mohammedans,  when  the  last  of  the  prefects,  B«d«u.  n 
braced  the  Mussulman  faith. 

The  Arabs  before  Muluimmed,  like  those  of  the  pnr; 
day,  partly  dwelt  in  cities,  and  partly  as  wandering  tnVi 
moveable  encampments.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  lobk^^ 
by  agriculture  and  by  different  trades,  especially  by  cooiu- 
in  which  the  tribe  of  Koreish  appears  early  to  hare^ 
guished  itself.  The  wandering  Arabs  employ  ed  theicv.- 
in  the  breeding  and  tending  of  cattle,  and  ocessiacarif . 
the  pillage  of  travellers.  The  picture  exhibited  by  vse 
poets  (especially  in  the  romance  Antat  by  Asmif) 
customs  and  mr^o  of  life,  entirely  corresponds  to  tbeicp^ 
sentation  which  modem  travellers  make  of  the  micDer- 
the  present  Beduins.  The  elements  forming  the  iphn 
their  life  are  so  simple,  and  their  habits  so  clo^lysdip’ 
to  tho  nature  of  their  country,  that  the  lapse  of  tuK  . 
work  nu  (lerceivablc  change  in  their  social  stale.  H < 
(ality,  expertness  in  the  use  of  arms.  horsemansb;p.  ^ 
eloquence  in  his  ow*n  copious  and  energetic  languairr  *r 
of  old,  as  thev  still  arc,  the  accomplishments  on  «bd: 
Arab  value<l  liimsi'lf  most. 

With  res]iect  to  the  religion  of  the  antient  AraU,ov: 
formation  is  very*  imperfect.  As  they  were  ranLor^tb-: 
trackless  deserts  beneath  the  concave  of  unclouded  dr 
they  seem  to  have  lieen  early  led  to  the  worship  of  tbt !/. 
venly  luminaries.  Tho  tnbe  of  Himynr  is  said  to  la* 
chiedv  worshipped  the  sun ; Kenana.  the  moon ; Tai,tlieii' 
star  §ohail  (Canopus);  Misam,  the  star  Aidebsru.  i 
Saba,  the  ancient  capital  of  Yemen,  had  a temple  boiv 
honour  of  tho  planet  Venus;  the  temple  ofMoccssiir 
conling  to  some,  originally  consecrated  to  Saturn;  and.l;^ 
al-Shams,  i.e.,  ‘ Servant  of  the  Sun,'  is  a nameoRum 
several  times  in  tho  fragments  of  Ante-Islamitie 
The  Koran  alludes  to  three  female  deities  : AlUt,  («RB^ 
rod.  iii,  8.)  adored  by  the  tribe  of  Thakef,  whose 
Nakhia,  was  destroyed  by  Mogaira  in  tho  nimh  yeird* 
Hcjra;  Al-Uzza,  adored  by  the  tribes  of  Korebh  izdlii- 
nana,  under  the  form  of  a tree  ; and  Menat.  ibe  fodde*»' 
the  tribes  of  Hudseil  and  Khozaa.  Two  other  dcItl^  Atf 
and  NaVIa,  were  adored  by  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  tl*w 
under  tho  form  of  a man,  and  tlic  other  under 
woman.  Five  more  are  noticed,  which  were  wonh#- 
under  various  human  and  animal  shapes,  besides  s 
of  inferior  idols,  belonging  to  particular  families.  Avw 
the  tribe  of  Tomim,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Peniifilft- 
worship  is  said  to  have  been  introduced.  The  idpidp** 
lins  and  fairies,  some  of  a terrific,  some  of  a mild  sod^- 
character,  was  early  associatcvl  with  the  lonelinewdOi 
deserts.  Fortune-telling,  necromancy,  astrology, 
were  early  at  homo  in  Arabia. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Arabs  about  tbe  bepW'Si 
of  the  seventh  century.  A few  small  prov*inc«  in  ibf 
had,  like  the  ncightouring  countries  of  Sjm. 
and  Egypt,  become  subject  to  the  Grecian  empir*-  ^ 
those  Iwrdering  on  the  Euphrates  arkoovledged 
supremacy,  and  an  Ethiopian  dynasty  ruled 
the  south.  The  great  mass  of  tiie  country  renuuwt* 
and  probably  even  ignorant  of  these  slight  encrosfiiB^ 
of  foreign  dominion.  The  Arabs,  long  celcbrsted  to®® 
valiant  and  intrepid  character,  had  never  yet 
by  a common  tie  into  one  mass.  Their  wanderiuf 
without  fixed  mutual  relations,  scattered  over  t 
tent  of  land,  and  often  engaged  in  transitory 
each  other,  continued  to  enjoy  unlimited 
The  union  of  these  tribes  into  a nation,  snd  il* 
ness  of  that  nation  as  a link  in  the  chain  of 
events,  dates  fmm  the  promulgation  of  the  Idsn  by  . 
Kasem  Mohammed.  The  noble  inspiratioD.  tbf 
in  tho  truth  and  divine  origin  of  the  new  rebp<®> 
intrepid  courage  which  animated  the  prophet  wd  ba  ^ 
cessors,  tbe  natural  inclination  of  the  Arabs  . 
and  perilous  undertakings,  the  weakness  of  ibe 
bouring  govemmenU.  and  the  precept  of  tbe 
epjoined  the  propagation  of  the  Islam,  and  vsr 
unbelievers  as  a religious  duty,— sprsiul  witbio  * 
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the  dominion,  the  faith,  aod  even  the  longiiage  of  the  Arabs,  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  attained  its  widest  extent, 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Indian  Julianas,  the  governor  of  Ceuta,  incensed,  it  is  said,  against 
Sea  and  the  African  Deserts  to  France,  the  Mediterranean,  hU  sovereign,  king  Rodehc  of  Spain,  who  had  disgraced  his 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  daughter,  surrendered  Algeciras  ( Jezirat>al-Khadra,  ‘the 

Mohammed  was  bom  in  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  at  Mecca,  Green  Island,’)  into  the  hands  of  the  Arab  Tarik  ben  Ziad, 
according  to  soroe  on  the  lOlh  of  November.  270,  according  who,  at  the  command  of  the  African  govm>or  Musa  ben 
toothereon  the  2lst  of  April,  571,  P.c.  In  his  twentieth  Nosair,  landed  at  the  promontory  which  still  bears  his 
year  ho  took,  part  in  an  expedition  against  predatory  hordes  name  (Gibraltar,  corrupted  from  JeWl  Tarik,  the  mountain  of 
which  then  molested  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca.  Tarik),  vanquished  Ruderic  in  the  battle  of  Xcrez  de  la 
Five  yean  later  he  visited  the  fair  of  Damascus  as  the  agent  Frontera  (10  July,  71 1),  and  in  a short  time  subjected  the 
of  Khadija,  a rich  widow,  whom  he  subsequently  married,  greater  part  of  Andalusia,  Granada,  and  Murcia  to  the 
In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  ago  (a.d.  610)  came  the  IjeHat-  Mohammedan  power.  In  the  East,  Kutciba  ben  Moslem. 
\U-Kadr,  i.e.  ‘the  Night  of  the  Divine  Determination,’  the  governor  of  Khorasan.  took  pos.session  of  Mawaralnahr, 
in  which,  the  Mohammedans  believe,  the  Gabriel  Bokhara,  Turkestan,  and  Khowurezm ; and  Mohammed  ben 

called  him  to  become  the  prophet  of  God.  Khadija  his  Kascm-al>Thakefi  made  conquests  in  the  nortliern  parts  of 
wife,  his  cousin  Ali  ben  Abi  Taleb.  and  his  father-in-law  India.  Under  Solciman  (715-717)  the  greater  partuf  Asia 
Abu-bekr,  were  the  tirst  who  acknowle<lgcd  his  divine  mis-  Minor  was  conquered,  and  Constantinople  besieged;  and  in 
sion.  Twelve  years  had  elapsed,  when  a revolt  at  Mecca  the  reign  of  Omar  ben  Abd-al-Aziz  (717-720)  the  countries 
threatened  the  life  of  Mohammed.  The  day  of  liis  (light  to  of  Joijan  and  Tabaristan  were  added  to  the  empire.  But 
Yatrob  (since  called  Medina  or  Medinat-al-nabi.  t.  e.  ‘ The  the  want  of  energv  of  the  latter  caliph,  as  well  as  of  his 
Town  of  the  Prophet  ),  the  I6lh  of  July,  622,  has  become  successor,  Yezid  ll.  (720  724),  and  the  avarice  of  Hesham 
the  sera  from  which  the  Mohammedans  count  their  years.  (724-743),  roused  a spirit  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  interior. 
With  it  commenced  a war  against  the  opuosors  of  the  new  and  encouraged  the  revolutionary  attempts  of  other  aspi- 
religion.  When  Mecca  was  conquered,  when  the  tribes  of  rants  to  the  caliphat.  It  was  in  tlio  reign  of  Hesham  tliat 
Arabia  joined  in  the  prufession,  inat  ' There  is  no  God  but  the  arms  of  the  Musulmans  cx]>criencitl  their  first  signal 
Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  liis  apostle,*  the  prophet  com-  defeat:  the  victory  of  Charles  Martel  over  Abdorrahman 
maiided  to  spread  the  Islam  over  all  countries,  and  to  unite  ben  Abdallah,  near  Poitiers  (Oct.  732).  checked  for  ever 
into  one  community,  by  conquest  or  by  faith,  all  the  nations  the  farther  progress  of  the  Arabs  on  the  continent  of 
uf  the  earth.  Mohammed  died  at  Medina,  the  8tb  of  June,  Europe : the  river  Aude,  in  I..angue<loc,  became  the  frontier 
632,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  [See  Mohammkd.]  of  their  dominion. 

liie  Byzantine  empire  bad  just  then  been  engaged  in  a When,  in  the  year  749,  the  family  of  Abbas  came  to  the 
long  condirt  with  Persia.  The  despotism  uf  its  rulers,  fre-  command  over  the  Faithful,  all  the  surviving  Ommaiades 
quent  though  inedirient  revolutions,  and  constant  efforts  were  cruelly  persecuted  ; Abdorrahman  ben  Moawiya  only 
for  the  repression  uf  foreign  enemies,  the  low  state  of  the  escaped  into  Spain,  and  became  the  founder  uf  tlie  Om- 
finatices,  notwithstanding  an  oppressive  taxation,  and  the  maiade  caliphat  of  Cordova  (756). 

discord  of  contending  religious  sects,  had  exhausted  its  Under  the  Abbasidcs,  who  fixed  their  residence  at  Bagdad, 
strength.  The  Persian  empire  had  sunk  still  lower:  the  but  few  additions  were  made  to  the  Mohammedan  empire : 
superannuated  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  could  no  longer  ani-  the  islands  of  Crete,  Cursira,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  became 
mate  its  followers  in  the  contest  against  a religion  defended  subject  to  the  Arabs  of  Spain  and  Africa.  The  sovereigns  of 
and  propagated  by  a new  nation  with  all  the  vigour  and  the  House  of  Abbas  generally  distinguished  themselves  as 
enthusiasm  of  youth.  This  weakened  state  of  the  two  prin-  much  by  their  love  and  zeal  for  the  arts  and  literature,  as 
cipal  neighbouring  empires  favoured  the  quick  progress  of  their  predecessors  had  done  by  their  warlike  achievements, 
the  Arabian  conquests.  Whoever  adopted  the  Moham-  The  names  of  Mansur.  Hurun-al-Rashid,  and  Mamun,  are 
medan  faith  became  embodied  in  the  new  state,  and  was  no  for  ever  entitled  to  an  honourable  place  in  the  history  of  let- 
longer  regarded  as  a stranger.  Jews  and  Christians  were  ters.  and  their  reigns  form  the  brilliant  epoch  of  the  Moham- 
tolerated,  but  required  to  pay  a tribute ; death  awaited  the  inedan  power.  But  their  love  of  mental  refinement,  and  their 
followers  uf  other  religions.  The  supreme  pontificate  and  fondness  for  a quiet  and  luxurious  life,  withdrew  the  attention 
worldly  command  were  united  in  the  person  of  Mohammed's  of  the  Abbasiae  caliphs  from  the  aflairs  of  government ; in- 
succcs.sors,  the  caliphs.  Many  of  these  were  individually  temal  disturbances  soon  became  frequent ; the  authority  of 
weak;  but  their  authority  and  the  might  of  the  empire  the  court  of  Bagdad  became  imperceptibly  diminished,  at  first 
w'ere  supported  by  a religious  belief  which  was  rooted  deeply  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire.  Abdorrahman,  by 
in  the  mind  of  the  nation.  establishing  an  independent  Ommatade  dominion  in  Spain, 

The  history  of  the  first  century  of  the  caliphat  exhibits  an  had  set  an  exai^le  which  the  prefects  of  other  countries 
almost  continuous  series  of  conquests.  In  the  reign  of  Abu-  soon  followed.  Tlie  caliphs  wore  obliged  to  assemble  a life- 
Bekr,  the  valiant  Khaled  conquered  the  whole  of  Syria  and  guard  of  Turkish  mercenaries  around  their  throne,  and  sur- 
Mesopotamia ; in  that  of  Omar  the  victories  of  Amru  hen  rendered  the  care  of  the  government  into  the  hands  uf 
As  added  Egypt  to  the  Arabian  empire ; after  a siege  of  ministers  of  unlimited  authority,  the  Emin  al  Omara. 
fourteen  months,  Alexandria  was  taken ; Memphis  fell,  and  Through  these  arrangements,  and  through  the  encroach- 
Amru  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  ruins  the  foundation  ments  of  the  Seljukide  Turks,  the  caliphat  had  long  since 
of  Fostat,  the  present  Old  Cairo.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  become  a merely  nominal  dignity,  when  Hulaku  took  Bag 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Cyrenaica  and  the  other  states  dad  (1528).  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Abba- 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean:  congenial  habits  united  sides.  [See  Ahbasiobs.] 

the  Berber  hordes  of  Africa  with  the  sons  of  the  Arabian  The  history  of  the  several  Mohammedan  states  which 
Desert  The  victories  won  by  Saad  ben  Abi-Wakkas  over  arose  out  of  tlie  caliphat  from  the  ninth  centur)',  does  not. 
the  Persian  forces  near  Cadesia  (635),  Jalula<637),  Holwan  strictly  speaking,  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Arabs:  we  shall, 
and  Nehawend  (642),  decided  the  fall  of  the  Persian  throne,  however,  here  brietly  enumerate  the  principal  dynasties. 
Under  Osman,  the  island  of  Cv{u*us  was  plundered  (648):  I.  In  Spain,  the  (hnmaiades  reigned  till  1038.  Among 

Abdallah  ben  Aroer  conquered  Khorasan,  and  penetrated  the  small  principalities  which  sprung  up  afterwards,  that  of 
as  far  as  Balkh.  The  reign  of  Ali  ben  Abi-Taleb  was  spent  Granada  roaintaineil  itself  till  1492. 

in  the  quelling  of  internal  commotions,  which  ended  in  the  II.  In  Africa,  1 . in  Eg>  pt,  Ahmed  ben  Tulun  established 
murder  of  the  caliph  by  the  hand  of  the  fanatic  Abdorrab-  in  868  an  independent  dominion,  which  remained  in  the 
man  ben  Moljam,  and  the  accession  of  the  Ommaiades  to  possession  of  bis  funiily,  the  Tuiunid^t,  till  905,  when 
the  caliphat.  returned  to  its  allegiance  to  the  caliphat.  From 

Moawiya,  the  first  of  the  Ommaiade  caliphs,  removed  the  935-969,  the  Ikshids  or  Akskids,  the  family  of  Abu  Bekr 
residence  of  the  empire  from  Kufa,  near  the  Euphrates,  to  Mohammed,  a descendant  of  theantient  kings  of  Ferghana, 
Danaacus.  In  his  reign  Okba  ben  Naft  laid  the  founda-  ruled  over  Egypt.  They  were  in  969  followed  by  theFa/«- 
tion  of  ICairwan  (675),  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Tanger  and  m^d^»,  or  Moezztdts,  who  called  themselves  descendants  of 
the  Atlantic.  Okba  was  murdered  when  he  was  preparing  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed : their  dominion  lasted 
to  pass  over  into  Spain,  in  consequence  of  which  many  of  for  two  centuries,  and  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  Kair- 
the  provinces  conquered  in  theta  distant  regions  were  lost  wan.  In  1171,  tbo  Fatemides  were  succeeded  by  the 
•gain;  but  after  a few  years  (688),  the  entire  northern  Ayubide  dynasty,  which  was  in  1259  followed  by  the  donii- 
eotit  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  was  in  the  nion  of  the  Baharide  Mamiuks.  In  1517,  Egypt  became  a 
powesfcion  of  the  Arabs.  In  the  reign  of  Walid  I.  (705-715),  Turkish  province. 
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3.  In  Ktirwan,  Ibrmhim  ben  A^Ub  declared  himself  in- 
dependent in  the  rei^  of  Harun-al-Hashid  <8U5);  the 
domiiiiun  of  his  family,  the  Afilahides,  in  the  territory  of 
the  uiuicnt  Carthaginians,  continued  till  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century. 

3.  In  Fez.  Eciris,  a descendant  of  Fatima,  founded  an 
independent  kingdom  (768),  which  remained  in  the  hands 
of  bis  familv.  the  Edrisidu,  till  895,  when  it  became  tribu- 
tary to  tho  Fatemides. 

4.  Tho  Zcintlcur.  descendants  of  Yussuf  Belkin  ben  Zeiri, 
go\'emed  o^  er  Tunis  and  the  surrounding  country,  trom  878 
till  tho  middle  of  the  t'.rclhh  century. 

5.  In  Morocco,  AlKlallah  founded  about  1 056  the  religious 
sect  and  the  dominion  of  the  Aforabet*,  which  soon  extended 
itself  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  subsequently 
caused  the  fall  of  the  Ommaiadcs  in  Spain.  (See  Almo- 
RAVIllliS.) 

in.  In  Asia,  ).  in  Khorasan,  Taher  had  already  under 
Mamun,  in  sl9,  declared  himself  independent.  His  suc- 
cessors, the  TaJuriJ^s,  were  soon  obliged  (873)  to  yield  tho 
dominion  over  the  adjoining  Persian  provinces  to  the  Sojfii- 
ridfs,  descendants  of  Vacub  ben  Leith. 

2.  The  Somaniiicr,  who  pretendcsl  to  bo  of  tho  race  of  the 
antient  kings  of  Persia,  established  a powerful  dynasty  in 
Khorasan  and  Mawaralnahr,  which  reigned  from  898  till 
999,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Gasnevite*. 

3.  Nasireddin  Sebuktegin  founded  the  dynasty  of  the 
Gametes  in  the  eastern  part  of  Persia,  which  ruled  at 
Gasnn  from  976  till  1182;  they  wei-e  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
Gauniifg,  and  these,  in  1208,  to  the  sultans  of  Khowarezm. 

4.  The  DilemiU  dominion  originated  early  in  the  ninth 
century*,  among  the  emigrant  descendants  and  followers 
of  the  caliph  Aii,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  hilly  parts  of 
the  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Mazenderan.  It  oontinued 
from  927  till  1029,  when  the  Gosnevites  took  {Kwsession  of 
the  countrv. 

5.  The  (properly  Bawaihidei)  ruled  in  Persia,  and 

had  their  residence  at  Shiraz  : they  were  in  932  recognized 
by  the  caliphs.  They  kept  the  title  and  power  of  Emir-al- 
(imara  till  their  dominion  was  overthrown  By  the  Seljuks  in 
1056. 

6.  An  Igmaelide  dynas^  arose  at  Kasbin  in  Persia  since 
1090,  and  lasted  till  the  Tatar  invasion  in  1256.  They  are 
only  a ramification  of  the  religious  sect  of  the  Ismaelians, 
which,  under  different  names  (viz.,  Batenians,  Karmates, 
Fatemides,  Druzes,  Noaairis,  &c.),  has  often  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  Mobammedism. 

7.  The  Humadanidt*,  in  Syria,  ruled  over  Mosul  from 
929  till  978  : and  their  successors  the  Merdasidos  over 
Aleppo  till  1086. 

8.  The  Afttunns  wore  a fanatic  sect  in  Mount  Lebanon, 
who  gained  great  importance  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades; 
the  present  Dnizes  are  believed  to  be  their  de»cendiinis. 

9.  The  Seljukid*  Turki,  under  Togrul  Beg,  occupied 
Bagdad  in  Iu55:  their  dominion  over  Aleppo  lasted  till 
1154;  over  Kerman  till  1187;  over  Iran  till  1195;  and 
over  Iconium  till  13D9.  Independent  of  them,  a dynasty  of 
Atalickn  hod  since  1127  established  itself  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Since  the  time  when  tho  Ommaiade  caliph  Moawiya 
chose  Damascus  for  his  residence,  and  still  moro  when  tne 
Abbasides  removed  the  seat  of  tho  government  to  Bagdad, 
the  countrv  of  Arabia  relapsed  into  its  funner  insignificance  ; 
it  became  a mere  province  of  the  Mohammedan  empire,  and 
was  soon  again  divided  into  small  domains.  Curious  details 
about  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  divi- 
sions. that  of  Yemen,  from  tho  time  of  Mohammed  till  near 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  to  be  found  in  Johann- 
sen’s  Hixtona  Jmance.  Except  the  monotonous  enumera- 
tion of  the  annual  procession  of  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  city', 
the  mutual  conflicts  among  the  Beduin  chiefs,  end  of  late 
the  rise  of  the  Wahhabite  iwwer  in  the  Nejd,  the  recent 
history  of  Arabia  generally  offers  little  of  sufficient  interest 
to  fix  the  attention  of  tho  general  historian. 

After  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Persia,  Mauritania,  and 
Spain,  tho  trade  of  the  Arabs  became  of  great  importance. 
The  Islam  favoured  the  establishment  of  emporia,  and  the 
wide  dominion  of  one  religion  and  one  language  rendered 
travels  and  mercantile  transactions  easy.  Tho  luxury  of 
the  court  of  Bagdad,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Abbaside 
calipbat,  caused  frequent  travels  of  merchants  into  India. 
Siooe  the  ninth  oent^rry  of  our  nra,  Arabs  began  to  settle 
in  various  parts  of  India ; several  Indian  princes  embraced 


the  Mohammedan  faith.  Soon  the  Arabs  penetrated  to  th 
Indian  islands.  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  (Jelcbei.  sad  r.<t 
to  China.  Arabian  caravans  proceeded  o>  er  laud  u h:  a 
Tartary  and  Siberia  in  the  north;  in  Africa  t^  raru  *i 
the  Niger,  where,  since  the  tenth  century,  the  Uobui 
modan  states  of  Ghana,  Wangsra,  Tokrur.  Kuku.  and  itie- 
wards  those  of  Sennaar,  Darfur.  Burnu,  Tumbuctu.  to; 
Melli,  were  founded.  On  the  coasts  of  Africa  Uwjrt» 
through  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Zan^ebar,  an. 
blisbed  the  harbours  of  Makdashua,  Melinde.  ^fals,  K«  . 
and  Mozambique,  and  went  over  to  Madagascar.  It  ■*(>: 
probable  that  Lusitanian  Arabs  were,  in  the  eleventh  os 
tury,  the  first  discoverers  of  America.  (Sec 
Extraits  de* , MSS.  de  la  Btbl.  du  Roi,  \ ol.  ii.  ]l  t) 
Kosegarten.  Dissert,  de  Mokarnmede Ebn  Baiuia.  Jens,  iti; 
4to. ; Rasmussen.  Es/^ai  tur  le  Commerce  et  Ut 
de*  Arabe*  et  dr*  Pertaru  avec  la  Riutie  et  la  ScoMdixtn 
dan*  le  moyen  dge,  in  the  Journal  Astatique,  vulav.  udn. 
Paris.  1624,  1825.  8vo.) 

Arabian  Language. •^'VYie  Kn\i\c  forms,  with  tbeAih, 
pie,  the  southern  ramification  of  tlie  great  slock  of  lzngiB.''A 
commonly,  though  improperly,  called  tlie  Semitic;  tbesor 
two  principal  branches  are,  1.  the  Aramaic  branch,  iad- 
genous  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia,  caapna*: 
the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  languages;  and  2.  the  Hebtw.wa 
the  language  of  Palestine  and  Plueoicia.  These  doU^ 
have  ffuurished  at  different  epochs.  Of  the  Hebrei.  w 
possess  the  earliest  written  documents.  About  the  is* 
when  it  ceased  to  l>e  a living  language,  the  Chaldeeo»i< 
its  appearance.  Whatever  we  possess  in  Syriac  u of  i xi' 
more  recent  date.  The  literature  of  the  Arabic  Unru^ 
does  not  reach  far  hack  beyond  the  age  of  Mohsmioed.  L 
present  most  of  these  Semitic  languages  are  extiun.  * 
suirive  only  in  small  disthcls.  The  Arabic  alone  bunt 
lived  all  its  sister-tongues,  and  has  spread  not  only  u Ik 
vernacular  tongue  all  over  Syria,  Egypt,  and  S'artLt?*. 
Africa,  but  also  as  the  language  of  retigioo  throuci^ 
Persia,  the  Turkish  empire,  ai^  all  countries  into  whidi  Ur 
Mohammedan  faith  has  been  introduced. 

Various  dialects  prevailed  among  the  Arsbisn  tnls 
previous  to  the  age  of  Mohammed,  among  which  thdi 
the  tribe  of  Koreish  has,  through  the  Koran,  becoiae  ik 
classical  tongue.  Ebn  Khaldun  thinks  that  the  naa 
of  the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  KoreUhide  dialect  ut»k 
found  in  the  seclusion  of  that  tribe  from  intercoone  vd 
foreigners.  Next  to  Koreish,  the  neighbouring  tnbw  d 
Thakif,  Hudseil,  Kboxaa,  Kenana.  Asad,  Teroim,indGl«^ 
fan,  are  by  native  writers  distinguished  for  the  ronectoes - 
their  language ; less  so  the  Ycroenese  Arabs,  and  the  min 
of  Rehia,  Lakhm,  Jodham,  Ghassan.  lyyad,  and  Kodlu 
Niebuhr  observes  that  the  Arabic  is  at  present  spokrosu 
tho  greatest  purity  in  the  district  of  Sahan.  Tbe  Anw 
language  is  rich,  not  only  in  words  (especially  in  hvI  ■ 
refer  to  natural  objects  arid  to  the  life  of  a nomadic 
^ but  alto  in  graromstical  intlections.  particularly  io  t^<^ 

I where  certain  general  modifications  of  the  mesniof  m 
' brieffy  and  energetically  expressed  by  alight  change  u dr 
form  of  the  roots.  The  purity  and  copioutneis  d ikr 
language  had  among  the  Arabs  long  been  an 
national  pride.  When,  after  the  first  conquests  of 
hammedans,  its  genuine  correctness  seemed  to  btowr 
endangered  through  the  frequent  and  unavoidable  ■Mr- 
I course  with  strangers,  grammarians  arose,  to  fix  lU 
: and  secure  it  from  corruption.  Abu  l-Aswad  sl  Dw  • 

I mentioned  as  the  first  author  on  Arable  gramnur:  m 
flourished  under  the  cabph  Ah  ben  Abi  Taleb. 

I the  subsequent  Arabian  grammariana,  Stba«sik.  Ih 
Malek,  Zamakhshari,  Ebn  Hesham,  Ebn  i)orBd.I|^ 
i rezi,  Tebrizi,  Beidbawi,  &c.,  deserve  to  be  distinfsjwr^ 

! Khalil  ben  Ahmed  al-Ferabidj,  of  Basra,  who  lived 
I the  second  centurv  of  the  Hegira,  reduced  the  pnwdj » 
metrics  of  the  Arabic  poets  into  a system. 

Ismael  ben  Hammad  al-Jauhari  (a.D-  IOOO,  or, 
to  others,  1009)  compiled  a dictvmary  of  the  pure 
language,  containing  about  40,000  words,  snd  entitled  -z. 
SihaA,  i.e.,  ‘the  Purity  (of  language):'  tliM  *‘'^1  * ^ 
of  great  \iilue  in  oriental  philology  on  account  rf 
I numerous  quotations  from  antient  poems  which  are 
in  illustration.  Al-Darir  and  Al-Sighani,  twoolhcrk*^ 
graphers  flourished,  the  one  in  the  eleventh  and 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  fburteenlh, 
ben  Yacub  al-Piruxabadi  (a.h.  817,  a.d. 

' an  immense  Arabic  tbeaeunis.  entiUed 
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Illuminator/  of  wfatoh  tbo  author  himself  prepared  an 
abridgement  under  the  title  of  Al-K<unu$t  or  * the  Ocean ; ' 
the  latter  work  contains  about  60.000  words,  and  is  the 
best  original  Arabic  dictionary  that  «e  possess  ; an  accurate 
edition  of  it  was  published  at  Calcutta  in  18)7;  a Turkish 
translation  appeared  at  Scutari,  in  three  volumes,  folio, 
1815-1817. 

The  period  at  which  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced 
into  Arabia  is  not  known.  Arabian  authors  speak  of  an 
alphabet  used  by  the  antient  Himyaiides,  whicb  they  call 
Al-Motnctd:  this  alphabet  is  now  lost.  In  the  second  volume 
of  the  A/inav  de  HMent  may  be  found  a copy  of  a few 
imdeciphered  inscriptions  discovered  by  SeeUon,  between 
Dofiar  and  Mankat,  near  Jerira,  in  Yemen,  which  be  sup  | 
posed  to  be  in  the  Momad  character.  The  northern  Arabs 
do  not  appear  to  have  bad  any  alphabet  till  a abort  time 
before  Mohammed:  Morar  ben  Morrah  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced an  alphabet  which  was  founded  on  the  Syriac  Kstran- 
golo  character.  In  it  the  Koran  was  written,  originally 
without  diacritical  points  and  vowels,  which  were,  however, 
added  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  alter  the  Hegira. 
This  characier,  which  was  called  the  Cufio,  in  allusion  to  the 
copyists  that  lived  at  Cufa.  remained  long  in  use  on  coins 
and  inscriptions:  for  common  purposes  a current  hand- 
writing, known  under  the  name  of  AirsAAi,  was  introduced 
by  Ebn  Mokla,  in  the  tenth  century.  This  is  the  character 
atill  in  use : the  Persian  Taalik  and  the  African  Mogrebi 
ebaraocer  are  modifications  of  it 

To  European  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a knowledge 
of  the  Arabic  language  the  following  works  deserve  to  be 
recommended : — Silvostre  do  Saev's  (^ammaire  Arahe,  2d 
edit.,  Paris,  1832,  2vols.,  8vo. ; Ewsld  s OrammaUca  Cri~ 
fi'ca  Lingum  Arabictg,  Leipzig.  1831-1833,  2 vols.,  8vo. ; 
Roscnmuller's  Imtitution8»  ad  Fundamtnta  Lingua  Ara- 
bic€t,  Leipzig,  1818,  4to,;  S.  de  Socy's  C'Are«/oma/Aj> 
Ara^,  2d  edit.,  Paris,  1826-1830,  4 vols.,  8vo. ; Kose- 
nrten's  Chrestomalhia  ArtUnca,  Leipzig,  1828,  8vo. ; 
Golius'  Lexicon  Arabieo-Latinum^  Lugduni  Batav.,  1656. 
folio;  Wilmet's  Lexicon  Lingua  Arabica  in  Coranum,  ifv., 
Rotterdam,  l7B4,4to.;  Freytag's  Lexicon  ArubtochLatinum, 
Halle,  1830.  seqq.,  4to.  (not  yet  completed.) 

The  modem  vernacular  Arabic  does  not  materially  differ 
from  the  classical  language  of  the  Koran,  whicb  has  become 
the  model  and  standard  of  correctness  for  all  Arabic  writers ; 
but  in  the  grammaticol  forms  time  seems  to  have  produced  a 
change  similar  to  that  whicb  we  perceive  in  other  languages, 
the  history  of  which  we  can  trace  with  accuracy.  Many 
terminations  in  the  inflections  of  the  verb  and  noun  hav’e 
disappeared,  and  their  want  is  supplied  by  auxiliary  words. 
The  pronunciation  is  said  to  vary  considerably  m different 
oountries:  thatof  Yemen  isesteomed  thepuresL  Among  the 
mmmars  which  have  appeared  ofthe  modem  Arabic,  that  of 
Csusain  de  Perceval  ( Paris,  1823,  4to.)  is  considered  the  best. 

Arabic  Lileratun.— It  is  now  generally  agreed  by  those 
who  study  oriental  literature,  that  the  Arabs  do  not  possess 
any  authentic  literary  relics  anterior  to  the  sixth  century  of 
our  sera,  and  that  the  poems  called  MocUUiktxi  all  belong  to 
that  or  the  beginning  of  the  next  century.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  disputed  that,  at  the  time  when  they  were  com- 
pose<],  the  language  and  the  poetry  of  the  Arabs  had  already 
attained  a high  degree  of  cultivation ; the  language  appears 
in  them  with  perfect  grammatical  regularity,  and  subject  ! 
to  all  the  rules  of  a fixed  system  of  prosody.  ' 

The  life  of  a nation  secluded  by  the  nature  of  its  country 
from  the  introduction  of  foreign  refinement,  and  compelled 
by  its  occupations  of  hunters  and  herdsmen  to  live  in  small 
elans  sprearl  over  a wide  extent  of  countr},  amidst  the  awbtl 
solitude  of  deserts  the  terrors  of  which,  while  tempting  the 
spirit  of  the  hazardous  to  dangerous  enterprise,  seem  to 
endear  the  security  of  a sociable  home,  and  to  tic  closer  the 
b.>iids  of  fellowship,  appears  of  itself  rich  in  poetic  elements; 
and  indeed,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  back  the  character 
of  the  Arabs,  wo  find  the  love  of  poetry  one  of  its  essential 
foatures.  The  appearance  of  a poet  in  a family  was  hailed 
with  congratulanons  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  we 
hear  of  asaembliet  annuallv  held  at  Okadh,  in  Yemen, 
where  poets  from  all  parts  o*  Arabia  contended  for  a prize 
by  reciting  their  compositions : the  poems  of  the  successful 
oompetilon  were,  it  is  said,  written  in  letters  of  gold  and 
hung  up  on  the  Caaba,  whence  they  were  named  moaUakat^ 
i.  e.,  * the  suspended.'  Seven  of  these  poems,  tboee  of  Amra 
ben  Kolthtim,  Amrulkeis.  Anttra,  Tarafs,  liobid,  Hareth, 
and  ZobtiTi  have  been  prseerved  totu ; and  the  eaiirfUl  mio- 


ner  in  which  they  have  been  commented  upon  by  native 
grammarians  (Zuzeni.  Nahus,  &c  ) attests  the  importance 
that  was  attacheil  to  them  by  the  Arabs  in  subsequent  ages. 
The  poem  of  Shanfara,  that  of  Asha,  and  that  of  Nabega 
Dhobyani,  are  in  some  manuscripts  appended  to  the  Moalla- 
kst.  More  comprehensive  collections  of  antient  poems  are 
the  Diwan  of  the  Hudseilkles,  the  Uamnta  of  Abu  Tern- 
mam  (about  a.d.  830)  explained  by  the  srhuliosia  Tebrizi 
and  Merzuki,  and  the  small  //omasa  of  Bokhtori  (a.d.  896). 
A Diwan  of  Hatim  Tai  and  of  Taabbata-Khanan,  besides  a 
single  poem  of  Caab  ben  Zohair,  are  handed  down  separately. 

Mohammed  recommended  learning  and  poetry,  and  the 
admired  and  oBen  truly  sublime  diction  of  the  Koran  attests 
that  he  himself  was  no  stranger  to  the  powers  of  poetic  lan- 
guage. Yet  during  the  first  century  after  his  death,  in  the 
reign  of  the  warlike  Ommaiades,  the  voice  of  poetry  was 
silenced  or  not  heard  in  the  noise  and  tumult  of  war.  'But,' 
says  Abuirsraj  (Hist.  Dyn.,  p.  246),  'when  Allah  called  the 
family  of  Hasnom  (t  e.  the  Abl>asides)  to  the  government, 
and  surrendereil  to  them  the  command,  the  hearts  returned 
from  their  indolence,  the  minds  awoke  from  their  torpor.' 
Among  the  writers  who  nourished  under  the  earlier  Abba- 
side  caliphs.  Asmai  deserves  to  be  distinguished : to  him  is 
ascribed  a romance  of  great  celebrity  in  the  east,  called 
Antar,  after  the  name  of  its  hero ; it  exhibits  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  condition  of  Arabia  shortly  prerious  to  the 
appearance  of  Mohammed,  especially  of  the  life  of  its  wan- 
dering tribes,  of  which  it  givTs  as  lively  a representation  as 
the  well-known  Arabian  bfightt  do  of  the  state  of  society  in 
the  Arabian  towns.  The  exact  period  to  which  the  coni|jo- 
sitkm  of  this  latter  work  must  be  assigned  is  still  subject  to 
discussion.  That  some  of  the  most  fanciful  and  enchnnling 
tales  in  the  collection  are  derived  from  an  Indian  source 
appears  to  us  undeniable,  although  notions  and  imagi^s  suited 
to  the  sphere  of  ideas  of  a Mohammedan  and  an  inhabitant 
of  western  Asia  have  b^n  carefully  substituted  for  every 
allusion  to  polytheism  and  Hindoo  institutions  that  might 
have  puzzled  the  imagination  or  shocked  the  good  sense  of 
a Mussulman  reader. 

Among  the  poets  who  flourished  during  the  coliphat,  wo 
must  be  satisfiea  here  to  mention  the  names  of  Abu'l-Atahia, 
Dsu'l-Rumma.  Ferezdak,  Abu  Temraam,  Bokhtori,  Hama- 
dani,  Hariri,  Motenabhi,  Abu  l-Ola.  Omar  ben  Karedh,  &c. 
Specimens  of  the  works  of  some  of  them  will  bo  found  in  the 
AnthoiogieArabe.hyGnn^ret  de  Lagrange  (Paris.  1828): 
in  the  collection  published  at  Calcutta,  under  the  title  of 
Hadikat  al-d/raA ; and  in  Cv\yies  Specimene  o/ Arabian 
Poetry  (Cambridge,  1796). 

Al-Mansur,  the  second  of  the  Abbaside  caliphs,  was  the 
first  who  distinguiahc<l  himself  through  his  zeal  for  literature, 
especially  for  the  study  of  the  law,  of  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics. and  philosophy.  Tho  celebrated  Christian  physician, 
George  Bakhtishu,  with  his  disciple  Isa  ben  Shalilata,  and 
the  Persian  astronomer  Nubakht,  lived  at  Al-Mansur's 
oourt : Bakhtishu  acems  to  have  first  drown  the  attention  of 
the  Arabs  to  Greek  and  Syriac  htereturo.  Hanin  al-Rashid, 
by  the  advice  of  bis  aecomplisbod  minister  and  friend  Yahya 
ben  Khaled.  the  Barroondu,  called  Gabriel  the  son  of 
Bakhtishu  to  his  court,  who  then  lived  at  Nishabur;  he 
causerl  many  Greek  and  Syriac  works  to  be  translated  into 
Arabic,  and  established  colleges  in  the  principal  towns  of 
the  empire.  In  the  reign  of  Mamun  the  litemture  of  the 
Arabs  saw  its  golden  age.  Among  the  foreign  scholars  who 
lived  at  his  court,  we  distinguish  the  Indian  physician  Saleh 
ben  Nahala,  and  the  Syrian  Yahva  ben  Mesawaih  (com- 
monly called  Joannes  Mesue).  The  works  of  Aristotle, 
of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Dioacoridcs,  and  rbeephrastus.  of 
Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Ptolemy,  were  translated  partly 
from  tl^  Greek  originals,  partly  through  intermediate  Synac 
versions.  Among  the  translators  we  find  mentioned  the 
Sabian  astronomer  Thnbct  ben  Korra;  the  Christian  phy- 
sician Honain,  with  his  son  Is'hnk,  and  his  grandson 
Hobaish  ben  al-Asam;  Yahya  ben  Balrik,  Yah\a  ben 
Adda.  Ibrahim  bon  Takwin,  and  others.  At  the  command 
of  Mamun,  Mohammed  ben  Musa,  of  Khownrezm,  wrote 
the  first  elementary  treatise  on  Algebra,  osidcntly  drawn  in 
a great  proportion  from  Indian  sources.  Mamun  foumled 
academies  at  Bagdad.  Basra,  Kufa,  and  Bokhara,  and  fur- 
nished scholars  with  the  necessaiy  means  to  visit  foreign 
countries  for  literary  purposes.  In  his  reign  Yahya  ben 
Abi’I-Manaur  built  and  superintended  observatories  at 
Bagdad  and  Damascus.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Theo- 
philus  to  the  throne  of  the  Grecian  empire  (a.d.  829)  a war 
* 2F2 
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had  broken  out  between  him  and  Mamun,  in  which  7*beo> 
philus  was  unsuccessful.  He  was,  like  his  antagonist,  a 
friend  to  science,  and,  in  order  to  negotiate  a peace,  sent  the 
celebrated  scholar  Joannes  Gratnmaiicus  as  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  the  caliph.  The  iu4iis*ance  and  advice  of  this 
envoy  were  of  great  value  in  the  scientific  undertakings  then 
encouraged  bv  Mamun;  and  Joannes  was  so  much  in  favour 
at  Bagdad,  that  he  would  doubtless  have  effectefl  a recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  courts,  had  not  the  caliph  died  in 
tho  midst  of  the  negotiation. 

In  the  subse^ent  times  of  the  caliphat,  the  Emirs  al 
Omara  and  the  Bawaihide  (Buide)  sultans  encouraged  lite* 
rature ; in  almost  all  the  dynasties  which  sprung  out  of  the 
caliphat,  there  were  some  sovereigns,  at  least,  who  loved  the 
sciences  and  patronized  scholars.  The  dynasty  of  the 
Futemides  in  Egypt  is  in  this  respect  distinguished.  Ibra- 
him ben  Aglab.  the  founder  of  the  Aglabide  dynasty,  made 
Kairwan  a seat  of  learning ; and  Zeiri  encouraged  litera- 
ture in  the  town  of  Afsbir,  which  he  had  founded  in  the 
territory  of  the  present  Algiers. 

In  Spain,  the  OmmaiadekTcaliphs  fbllowed  the  example  of 
Al  Mansur  and  his  successors.  An  exchange  of  learned 
ambassadors  took  place  between  Abdorrahman  111.(912*961) 
and  the  German  Emperor  Otto  1.  His  son  Hakcm  founded 
the  university  of  Cordova,  and  many  colleges  and  libraries 
in  Spain  ; his  own  library  is  said  to  have  contained  not  less 
than  600,0110  volumes.  Gerberl  of  Aurillac,wbo  aBerwards 
rscended  the  papal  throne  as  Sylvester  II.,  studied  at  Cor- 
dova. and  introduced  into  Europe  tho  Arabic  decimal  system 
of  numerical  notation,  for  which  the  Arabs  themselves  were 
indebted  to  the  Hindoos.  Several  English  scholars,  Adelard 
or  Adhelard  of  Bath,  in  the  eleventh,  and  Robert  and 
Daniel  Morley  in  the  twelfth  century,  alsovisite<l  the  Arabic 
universities  of  Spain.  It  was  through  Sp.-iin,  and  through 
the  Arabic  versions,  that  the  aUetitiun  of  the  schoolmen  vuis 
first  drawn  to  the  writings  of  Aristotle. 

Among  the  Arabic  philosophers,  Pococke  (in  a note  pre- 
fixed to  his  edition  of  Ebn  Tofail)  selects  the  following  as 
the  roost  distinguished:  Abu  Nair  Mohammed  al-Farabi 
(died  A.D.  9<12),  Abu  AU  al-Hossein  ben  Abdallah  ben  Sina, 
commonly  called  Avicenna  (born  a.o.  980),  Abu  Hamed 
Mohammed  al*Gazali  (d.  a.d.  1111),  Abu  Bckr  Mohammed 
ben  Yahya  ben  Baja,  commonly  called  Avenpace  (d.  a.d. 
1129  or  1139),  Abu'l-Walid  Klohammed  ben  Ahmed  ben 
Mohammed  ben  Roshd,  commonly  called  Averroet  (d.  a.u. 
1198).  and  Abu'I-Kasera  al-Jonaid  (d.  a.o.  910). 

Some  of  the  most  celebrated  Arabic  writers  on  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  are  the  Sabian  Thabet  bon  Korra, 
the  Christian  Is'hak  ben  Honain,  Mohammetl  ben  Musa, 
Jaber  ben  Afla,  Behaeddin  of  Amol,  Mohammed  ben  Jaber 
al-Battani,  Al*Fergani,  Ibn  Yunis,  Abu'l-Hassan  Kusbyar, 
Ulugh-Beg.  &c. 

The  literature  of  the  Arabs  is  particularly  important  on 
acc^iunt  of  its  numerous  and  valuable  historical  works ; of 
most  of  the  following  authors  in  this  department,  the  reader 
will  find  some  account  by  turning  to  their  respective  articles. 
The  earliest  historical  writer  of  the  Aralis,  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge,  was  Hesham  ben  Mohammed  ben  Shoaib 
al-Khelebi  (d.  a.d.  826).  In  the  same  century  lived  Ibn 
Koteiba,  Abu  Ol>eida.  Mohammed  ben  Omar  al-Wakcdi, 
Abu’I-Abbas  Ahmed  al-Beladsori,  and  Asraki.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  history  became  a 
/avourito  studv  of  the  learned  Arabians.  Masudi,  Tabari. 
Hamza  of  Isfahan,  and  the  Christian  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
Eutychius,  also  called  Said  ben  Balrik,  were  among  the 
earliest  authors  of  works  on  universal  history.  They  were 
followed  by  Ahulfaraj,  George  Elmakin,  Ibn  al-Amid,  Ibn 
al*Athir.Mubaromed  Heroavi,  Abulfeda,  Nuweiri,  Jelaleddin 
Soyuti,  Ibn  Sbohna,  Abu'I-Abbas  Ahmed  al-Dimeshki,  &c. 
Abu'l-Kascm  Khalef  ben  Abdalmalok  lien  Ba>>kwal  of  Cor- 
dova (d.  1139).  Temimi.  Ibn  Khatib,  Ibn  Alabar,  Ahmed 
ben  Yahya  al-Dhobi,  and  Shehabeddin  Ahmed  al-Mokn 
(or  al-Makari)  wrote  chronicles  of  the  Arabian  dominion  in 
Spain ; Kotbeddin  in  the  sixteenth,  and  Abu'l-Hassan  Bckri 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  composed  histones  of  Mecca; 
Omar  ben  Ahmed  Kemalcddin  (d.  1261)  wrote  a chronicle 
of  Aleppo;  Ibn  Khallican.  Ibn  Abi  Oseibia,  Dsahebi,  and 
others,  compiled  biographical  dictionaries ; Makrui,  Abdal- 
latif,  Shehabeddin  ben  Abi  Hijla,  Marai  ben  Yussuf  al- 
nanUali,  Jomaleddin  Y'usauf  ben  Togri  Bardi,  and  Mo- 
hammed ben  al-Moti.  wrote  special  works  on  the  history  of 
Rg)*pt;  Behaeddin  and  Emadeddin  wrote  biographies  of  tho 
Sultan  Saladin ; Ibn  Arabshah  desrrib^  the  life  of  Timur ; 


Ibn  Khaldun,  besidea  various  other  works  of  high  intertGt. 
WToto  a history  of  the  Berbers;  Haji  Kbalfa  composed  a 
bibliographic  work  on  the  history  of  literature  among  tho 
Arabs,  Persians,  and  Turks. 

Damiri,  Ibn  ^ilar,  and  Kazwini,  left  books  on  natural 
history ; the  latter  is  also  the  author  of  a work  on  geography. 
Peculiar  to  the  Arabic  geographers  is  the  division  of  the 
earth  (the  northern  hemisphere)  into  seven  climates,  or  as 
many  zones,  which  are  counted  from  the  equator  towards  the 
north  pole,  and  arc  measured  by  the  increase  of  the  duration 
of  daylight  at  the  summer-solstice.  Among  the  Arabic  writers 
on  geography  we  must  notice  Ibn  Khordadbeh,  Istakhh, 
Abu  Is'hak  ai-Faresi  and  Ibn  Haukal.who  flourished  in  tho 
tenth  century  ; the  Sherif  Edrisi  (often  called  Qtognxphtu 
Nuhimsit),  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century  in  Sicily  under 
Roger  I.:  Omar  Ibn-al-VVs;di;  Yakut!  (d.  1249).  and  Al- 
0»yuti.  More  information  than  from  the  professedly  geoem 
phical  works  of  some  of  titese  writers,  may  }>crhaps  stiP  • 
obtained  from  the  accounts  given  by  Arabic  travellers  of  tne 
countries  which  they  had  visited.  Al*Hassan  ben  Mohammed 
al-Wassan  al-Fasi,  of  Grenada,  commom^  known  und. 
name  of  Leo  Africanus,  travelled  througu  A>ir  and  A..  .•  : 
Ibn  Wabeb  and  Abu  Zeid  al-Hassan  visiteu  Ind,«  snd 
China  in  the  ninth  century;  Selani  al-Tarjoinan  visited 
central  Asia  during  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Wathek;  Abd- 
al'Rizzak  travelled  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  ambassador 
from  Persia  to  India;  Mohammed  Ibn  Batuta  wandered  ia 
the  fourteenth  century  through  the  interior  of  Africa,  India, 
Java,  China,  Russia,  Greece.  Spain,  &c. 

A history  of  Arabic  literature  ts  still  wanted.  A good 
account  of  the  works  printed  in  Arabic  till  tlie  year  la  11 
may  be  found  in  Schnurrer's  Bibliotheca  Arabica,  Those 
who  want  further  information  on  the  subject  of  Arabic  lite- 
rature must  consult  the  Notice*  et  Extrait*  de*  MSS.tU 
!a  BilAiothiqtte  du  Roi,  the  Bibiiotkeca  Arabica  Etcuria- 
lenei*  of  Casiri,  the  Bibliotheca  Orientali*  of  Assemani,  the 
Chrestomathie  Arabe  and  other  works  publishe<l  by  De  Sacy, 
Moeller's  Catalogue  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  at  Gotha,  Un  a and 
NicoU's  catalogues  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  the 
Mine*  de  I Orient,  the  Biblioiheque  OrientaU  of  D'Her- 
belot,  &c. 

ARABIAN  GULF.  [Sec  Ran  Ska.] 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  [Sec  Arabia,  p.  219.] 

ARA^BII  were,  according  to  St.  Augustin  (Hseres.  c.83), 
a sect  of  Christians  in  Arabia,  who  believed  the  human  soul 
to  be  mortal,  and  that  it  is  dissolved  by  death  together 
with  the  body,  but  will  be  restored  t<>  life  at  the  resurrection. 
Mosheim  (in  Commenlarii*  de  Rebu*  Chri*tianorum  ante 
Con*tantinum  Magnum,  ed.  1753,  p.  718,  seq.)  thinks,  that 
the  materialism  of  £}ncurus  had  some  influence  on  the  ori- 
gin of  this  sect:  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  those  days  of  the  matenaliu  of  tlie  human  soul 
occasioned  their  heretical  inferences.  The  Arabii  were  con- 
futed and  converted  by  Origen  in  a synod  held  in  Arabia, 
A.D.  246  (Mansi.  Collectio  Conciliorunu  t.  i.  p.  789). 

ARABLE  LAND,  so  called  from  the  Latin  word  ardr* 
‘ to  plough,'  is  that  part  of  the  land  which  is  chiefly  culti- 
vated by  means  of  tho  plough. 

Land  in  general  is  divided  into  arable,  grass  land,  wood 
land,  common  posture,  and  waste.  The  first  uf  these  is  by 
far  the  most  important  in  agriculture.  In  this  article  we 
shall  briefly  explain  the  principles  on  which  are  founded 
the  moKt  improved  methodb  uf  cultivating  arable  land,  bv 
which  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil  is  {^atly  increased, 
and  many  productions  are  obtained  in  perfection  which  ara 
foreign  to  the  soil  and  climate. 

We  shull,  first,  consider  the  nature  and  properties  of  va- 
rious soils. 

2.  The  best  modes  of  preparing  and  improving  the  na- 
tural soil,  so  as  to  increase  its  produce. 

3.  The  most  advantageous  succession  of  crops,  so  as  t< 
obtain  the  greatest  returns,  with  the  least  diminution  d 
fertility. 

Of  Soil*. — When  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  |)enctnted 
wc  generally  find  that  the  appearance,  texture,  and  culouj 
vary  at  different  depths.  There  is  a layer  uf  earth  iiearo) 
the  surface,  of  greater  or  ?»*98  tliicknoss,  which  covers  Iht 
more  solid  and  uniform  materials  which  lie  below  it.  The 
may  be  particularly  observed  wliervver  there  are  natural  d 
artificial  excavations  or  pits.  A distinct  line,  nearly  paralle 
to  the  surface,  generally  marks  the  depth  of  the  upper  soil 
and  separates  it  from  the  sub-soil.  The  soJ  is  more  or  les 
ooropom  of  minute  parts  of  various  kinds  of  earth,  mutev 
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4cimiJ  and  veg[etable  subatances.  in  different  states  of 
)«coiDpoaition  ; and  to  these,  in  a ^reat  measure,  it  ones  its 
colour,  which  is  generally  darker  than  that  of  the  sub-soil. 
Except  where  iron,  peat,  coal,  or  slate  abound  in  the  soil,  a 
dark  colour  is  an  indication  of  corresponding  fertility.  The 
rich  soil  of  gardens,  long  cultivated  and  highly  manured,  is 
nearly  black.  As  the  soil  is  the  bed  in  which  all  vegetable 
productions  are  to  be  reared,  and  in  which  they  are  to  dud 
their  proper  nourishment,  its  texture  and  composition  be- 
come objects  of  great  importance  to  the  cultivator;  and, 
without  a competent  knowledge  of  these,  no  practical  rules 
can  be  laid  down  or  depended  upon. 

All  soils  are  composed  of  earths,*  metallic  oxides,  saline 
substances,  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  water.  The 
earths  are  chiefly  clay  or  alumina,  flint  or  silica,  and  lime. 

Magnesia,  barytes,  and  other  earths  are  occasionally  met 
with,  but  in  so  few  instances  that  they  may  be  omitted  in 
the  list 

Of  the  metals,  the  most  abundant  is  iron  in  the  state  of 
peroxide.  The  other  metals  are  rarely  (bund  near  the 
surface. 

Saline  substances  form  a small  part  of  a sal,  but  an  im- 
portant one. 

Potassa  exists  in  almost  ever}'  vegetable,  soda  in  a few 
and  ammonia  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  o(  a mal 
matter,  hut  from  its  volatile  nature  it  is  nut  long  tained  in 
the  soil,  except  when  it  forms  a fixed  compo  nd  with  other 
substances. 

The  vegetable  acids,  as  a general  ile,  are  perhaps  limited 
to  small  portions  of  acetic  acid  n combination  with  some 
base,  as  lime  or  potash. 

The  mineral  acids  are  ound  united  with  earths  and  alka- 
lies, in  the  state  of  n jtral  compounds. 

These  saline  s bstances  have  a powerful  effect  on  vege- 
tation, and  a k.mwled^  of  their  proportions  in  the  soil  and 
of  their  various  qualities,  is  indispensable  in  order  to  modify 
or  corre'.  their  action  by  other  substances  for  which  they 
nave  an  aSinity. 

Water,  in  a state  of  combination,  or  of  mere  mechanical 
diffusion,  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  all  plants:  without 
it,  and  atmospheric  air,  there  is  no  life  either  animal  or 
vegetable. 

0/  the  Earihs. — Clay  or  alumina,  so  called  because  it  is 
obtained  in  its  purest  state  from  alum,  in  which  it  is  com- 
bined with  the  sulphuric  acid.t  is  the  basis  of  all  strong  and 
heavy  soils.  When  it  is  minutely  divided,  it  is  easily  sus- 
pended in  water ; when  dried  slowly,  and  stirred  while 
drying,  it  becomes  a fine  powder  soft  to  the  feel,  and  when 
kneaara  with  water,  a tough  ductile  mass  easily  mouldcil 
into  hollow  vessels,  which  retain  liquids.  This  property,  of 
being  imperv'ious  to  water,  gi>’ee  the  specific  character  to 
clay  as  an  ingredient  of  the  soil.  In  a pure  and  unmixod 
state  it  is  absolutely  barren.  When  clay  is  heated  to  a 
great  degree,  it  parts  with  the  water  combined  with  it ; it  is 
then  said  to  bo  baked,  as  we  see  in  bricks.  It  is  no  longer 
diffusible  in  water,  and  differs  little  from  silica  or  sand  in 
its  effects  on  the  soil. 

Silica,  or  the  earth  of  flints,  suffers  no  change  in  water, 
Tt  consists  of  crystals,  or  fragments,  of  very  hard  stone*, 
funning  gravel  or  sand  according  to  their  size;  and  the 
finest  siliceous  sand,  when  examined  with  a magnifying 
glass,  has  the  appearance  of  irregular  fragments  of  stone 
without  any  cohesion  between  them. 

Siliceous  sand  holds  water  in  its  iuler'^ticos  bv  simple  co- 
hesive attraction  in  proportion  to  its  fineness.  It  hents  and 
cools  rapidly,  letting  the  water  pass  through  it  reailily, 
either  by  filtration  or  evaporation.  Its  use  in  the  soil  is 
to  keep  it  open,  to  let  the  air  and  water,  as  well  as  those 
otlier  substances  on  which  the  growth  of  plants  deiicndA. 
circulate  through  it.  Unmixed,  it  dries  so  rapidly  that  no 
vegetation  can  continue  in  it,  unless  a constant  supply  of 
moisture  be  given  by  irrigatkiD.  A small  portion  of  clay  j 
will  much  improve  light  sands;  it  takes  a large  quantity  ' 
of  saiiii  to  correct  the  tenacity  of  clay. 

lime  in  its  pure  state  is  familiar  to  v.very  one  as  the  basis 
of  the  mortar  used  in  building.  It  is  produced  by  burning 
marble,  chalk,  limestone,  or  shells,  in  a great  heat.  In  the 
atones  which  are  formed  principally  of  lime,  it  is  combined 

* W’e  r«<UQ  til*  old  diviiloo.  ilthouch  th*  c«rth«  bren  Mc«'nain*'l  to 
be  osi>l«a  oC  p«culiu  ineuU*.  but  m ibcj'  kk  ut-vet  fuuntt  in  ih*  Kil  Id  Uxir 
iH'.'t.ilUc  •toll*,  the  mulls  oad  reuoaiRgs  sro  nut  affoctrd  !>)'  this  circum- 

t Sulpharw  scid,  eominoiily  esUad  oil  of  vHsiol,  Is  eompovd  of  sulphur  ud 
*ryyr«.  which  U tV  pint*  <w«i(«/part  of  the  stnosphere.  [See  Ati.i 


with  some  acid,  most  generally  the  carbonic  acid,  whidi 
separates  from  it  by  the  operation  of  burning,  in  the  form  of 
an  air  or  gas,  hence  called  fixed  air,  from  its  being  thus fixed 
in  a stone.  These  stones,  of  various  degrees  of  bardnesa, 
are  now  all  classed  under  the  name  of  carbonates  of  lime. 

Lime  unites  readily  with  water,  which  it  also  absorbs  from 
the  atmosphere.  It  then  bocomes  r/uAetf.  By  uniting  with 
carbonic  acid,  it  returns  to  its  former  state  of  carbonate ; 
with  this  difference,  that,  unless  much  water  be  present,  it 
remains  a fine  impalpable  powder.  Pure  lime  u soluble  in 
water,  though  sparingly ; a pint  of  water  cannot  dissolve 
more  than  about  twenty  grains:  the  carbonate  is  not  soluble 
in  water.  Carbonate  of  lime  has  a powerful  effect  on  the 
fertility  of  a soil,  and  no  soil  is  very  productive  without  it. 
It  is  consequently  used  extensively  os  an  improver  of  the 
soil,  otherwise  called  a manure;  but  its  use  in  this  respect, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  acts,  will  be  given  in  the  articles 
Manuhx  and  Liuk. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  as  an  earth,  is  neither  so  tenacious  as 
clay,  nor  so  loose  as  sand.  In  proportion  to  the  fineness  of 
its  particles  it  approaches  to  the  one  or  the  other,  and  when 
the  parts  are  large  and  hard  it  lakes  the  name  of  hmestone 
gravel 

Its  distinguishing  feature  U its  solubility  in  acids,  which 
it  neutralizes,  depriving  then,  of  their  noxious  qualities  in 
toe  soil.  A proper  mixture  of  these  three  earths,  in  a due 
stale  of  mechanical  divUiOfi,  forma  a soil  well  fitted  to  iho 
growth  of  every  species  of  plants,  espcc'ally  those  which  are 
cultivated  fur  food:  and  nothing  more  is  required  than  a 
proper  climate  os  td  heat,  a proper  deg  ee  of  moisture,  and 
sufficient  nourishment,  to  make  all  the  plants  generally  cul- 
tivated thrive  most  luxuriantly  in  such  a mixture,  which  is 
usually  railed  a loam. 

But  there  are  some  soils,  which,  besides  a proper  mecha- 
nical texture  and  n.Lxturc  of  earths,  rontain  a large  pro- 
portion ofa  natural  manure  which  renders  them  extreraeh 
fertile.  This  is  n substance  produced  by  the  slow  decay  ot 
animal  and  vogeiablc  matter.  It  can  be  separated  from 
the  other  parU  of  the  soil,  and  has  been  accurately  ana- 
lyzed and  deMrribed  by  many  of  the  most  expcricncc<l 
chemists,  particularly  by  Fourcroy,  UavT,  Chaptal,  and 
Thco<lore  dc  Saussure.  (Sec  Reckerches  Chimiques  sur  lo 
Vegetation,  Paris,  1804.  6vo.)  This  substance  has  been 
called  vrgrudile  tnnuld;  but,  as  this  is  not  a very  distinct 
term,  wo  shall,  after  Thacr  and  other  eminent  writers  on 
agrirultu-e,  adopt  the  name  of  humiu  when  speaking  of 
It.  IIuuius  is  a dark,  unctuous,  friable  substance,  nearly 
uniform  in  its  appearance.  It  is  a compound  of  oxygen, 
hydro;.cn.  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  nitrogen,  which  is  found  only  in  some  substances,  are 
the  elements  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  slow  decomposition  of  organic  mat- 
ter in  the  earth,  and  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance 
ir  rich  garden  mould,  or  old  neglected  dunghills.  It 
varies  somewhat  in  its  qualities  and  composition,  according 
lo  the  substances  from  which  it  has  been  formed,  and  tbe 
circumstances  attending  their  decay.  It  is  tbe  product  of 
organic  power,  such  as  cannot  be  compounded  chemically. 

Besides  the  four  essential  elements  in  its  composition,  it 
also  contains  other  substances  in  smaller  quantities,  viz., 
phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  combined  with  some  base, 
and  also  earths  and  salts.  Humus  is  the  product  of  living 
matter  and  the  source  of  it.  It  affords  food  to  organization. 
Without  it  nothing  material  can  have  life.  Thu  greater 
the  number  of  living  creatures,  the  more  humus  is  formed : 
and  the  more  humus,  the  greater  the  supply  of  nourishment 
and  life.  Every  organic  being  in  life  adds  to  itself  the  raw 
materials  of  nature,  and  forms  humus,  which  increases  as 
men,  animals,  and  plants  increase  in  any  portion  of  the 
earth.  It  U diniini.*(hed  hy  the  process  of  vegetation,  and 
wasted  by  being  curried  into  the  ocean  by  the  waters,  or  it 
is  carried  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  agency  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  which  converts  it  into  gaseous  maUc*^  See 
'TXxmx.  Grundsatze  der  Ratinnellen  iMnduirthsha  \ Berlin. 
1810,  four  vols.  4to.) 

Humus,  in  the  stale  in  which  it  is  usually  found  in  (be 
earth,  is  not  soluble  in  water,  and  wo  might  have  so 
difficulty  in  comprehending  how  it  enters  into  the  minu 
vessels  of  the  ro<ks  of  plants ; but  here  the  admirable  pr 
I vision  of  nature  may  be  observed.  Humus  is  insoluble  an 
■ antiseptic ; it  resists  further  decomposition  in  itself,  and  \ 

I other  suliatances  in  contact  with  it.  It  remains  for  a Ion 
I timo  in  the  earth  unimpaired;  but  no  sooner  is  t broug 
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into  eootaet  with  tbe  atmc^ben.  by  Um  proeeu  of  ealtiTi- 
tion.  than  an  action  begins.  of  its  carbon  anitine 

with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  produces  carbonic  acio, 
which  the  green  parts  of  plants  re^ii^  absorb:  while  its 
hydrogen  with  the  same  forms  water,  without  which  plants 
cannot  live;  and  in  very  warm  climates,  where  this  process 
goes  on  more  rapi<lly,  the  moisture  thus  produced  keeps  up 
vegetable  life,  when  rains  and  dews  tail.  The  residue 
becomes  a pituble  txtraet,  and  in  that  state  is  taken  up 
readily  by  the  Sbres  of  the  roots.  But  the  changes  still  go 
on ; the  extract  absorbs  more  oxygen,  and  beeves  once 
more  insoluble,  in  the  form  of  a film,  which  Fourcroy  calls 
vegetable  tUhumm-,  and  which  contains  a small  portion  of 
nitrogen,  readily  aorounted  for.  By  bringing  fresD  portions 
of  humus  to  the  surface  and  permitting  the  access  of  air  to 
it,  more  carbonic  acid,  water,  extract,  and  albumen  are 
formed,  and  give  a regular  supply  to  the  plants,  which, 
by  their  living  powers,  produce  the  various  substances  found 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  nature.  Hence  we  see  the  great 
importance  of  frequently  stirring  the  surface  of  the  earth 
between  cabbages  and  other  vegetables. 

It  is  to  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  the  chemists 
above-named  that  we  owe  this  insight  into  the  wonderful 
process  of  vegetable  growth.  What  we  here  state  is  on 
their  authority. 

We  can  now  readily  understand  the  great  importance  of 
humus,  and  of  those  rich  manures  which  are  readily  con- 
verted into  it.  when  not  immediately  absorbed  by  plants. 
But  it  has  still  another  property,  highly  important  to  fer- 
tility : it  renders  stiff  clays  porous,  and  consolidates  loose 
sands.  It  does  so  more  than  lime,  or  any  other  earth. 
Hence  a soil  with  a considerable  proportion  of  humus  is 
much  more  fertde  than  the  quantity  of  alumina,  or  of  sand, 
in  its  composition  would  lead  one  to  expect,  as  wo  shall  see 
when  we  come  to  the  analysu  of  sods  of  known  fertility ; 
and  wo  see  the  great  ad>antoge  of  animal  and  vegetable 
manures,  not  only  as  nourishment  to  vegetables,  out  as 
mechanical  improvers  of  the  texture  of  soils. 

The  greatest  enemy  of  humus  is  stagnant  water;  it 
renders  it  acid  and  astringent,  as  we  see  in  peat;  and  soils 
abounding  with  vegetable  matters,  from  which  water  is  not 
properly  arained.  become  sour,  as  is  very  Justly  sakl,  and 
produce  only  rushes  and  other  useless  and  unpalatable 
plants.  The  remedy  is  simple  and  obvious;  drain  well,  and 
neutralixe  the  acid  with  lime;  by  these  means  abundant  fer- 
tility will  be  restored. 

In  very  light  soils  humus  is  seldom  found  in  any  quan- 
tity, being  too  much  exposed  to  tbe  air.  and  rapidly  deoom- 
po^ ; the  extract  is  washed  through  them  by  tbe  waters, 
and  as  they  waste  manure  rapidly,  they  are  called  hungry. 
Such  soils  are  very  unprofitable,  until  they  are  improved 
and  consolidated  by  clay  or  marl,  which  makes  them  retain 
the  moisture. 

With  calcareous  earths  humus  acts  well,  provided  they 
are  pulverixed  and  of  sufficient  depth.  Some  chalky  soils 
are  rendered  very  fertile  by  judiciousrulture  and  manuring. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  probable  fertility  of  a soil,  it  is 
very  useful  to  analyte  it  anu  find  out  the  proportion  of  its 
component  parts.  To  do  this  with  great  accuracy  requires 
the  knowledge  of  an  experienced  chemist;  but,  to  a certain 
degree,  it  may  be  easily  dune  by  any  person  possessed  of  an 
accurate  balance  and  weights,  and  a little  spintt  r\f  talU,  or 
muriatic  acid.  For  this  purpose,  some  of  the  soil,  taken  at 
different  depths,  not  too  near  tbe  surface  (from  four  to  eight 
inches,  if  the  soil  is  uniform  in  appearance),  is  dried  in  the 
sun  (ill  it  pulverizes  in  the  hand,  and  feels  quite  dry  : tbe  ! 
small  stones  and  roots  are  taken  out,  but  not  minute  fibres. 
A convenient  portion  of  this  is  accurately  weighed : it  is  then 
heated  in  a porcelain-cup,  over  a lamp,  or  clear  fire,  and 
stirred,  till  a chip  or  straw  put  in  it  turns  brown.  It  is  then 
set  to  cool,  and  weighed;  the  loss  of  weight  is  the  water, 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  notice.  Some  soils,  to  appear- 
ance quite  dry.  contain  a large  proportion  of  water,  others 
scarcely  any.  It  is  then  pulverized  and  siAed,  which  sepa- 
rates the  fibres  and  coarser  parts.  The  remainder,  again 
weighed,  is  stirred  in  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  pure 
water;  after  standing  a few  minutes  to  settle,  the  water  is 
poured  off.  and  it  contains  most  of  the  humus  and  soluble 
substancet.  The  humus  it  obtained  by  flltntkmi  well-dried 
over  tbe  lamp,  and  weighed.  The  soluble  substaocee  are 
obtained  by  evaporating  tbe  water;  but,  unless  there  is 
a decidedly  saline  taste,  this  msy  be  neglected.  Tbe  humus 
mar  be  fiiither  examined  by  heating  U red  hot  in  a cru- 


cible* and  stirring  it  with  a piece  of  the  stos  «f  t tobn 
pipe,  when  the  v^etable  part  will  be  consumed,  ta  ^ 
earths  remein  behind ; thus  the  exact  quanmy  d » 
vegetable  humus  is  Ibund.  Borne  muriatie  aeil.  4a 
wi^  five  times  its  weight  of  water,  it  added  to  tbe  itfa 
left  after  pouring  off  the  water  containing  the  kuada 
soluble  matter;  the  whole  is  agitated,  and  mors  and  m 
gradually,  as  long  as  effervescence  takes  place,  ic4c( 
tbe  mixture  remtms  decidedly  acid,  which  indicste*  ftat. 
tbe  calcareous  earth  is  dissolved.  Should  there  beire 
proportion  of  this,  the  whole  msy  be  boiled,  adding  u<nL 
acid  gradually,  (ill  all  effervescence  ceases ; wbst  nratt 
after  washing  it  well,  is  siliceous  and  argiUacenu«  <r. 
These  are  separated  by  ^tstion,  allowing  the  sibceon 
to  settle,  which  it  does  in  a few  seconds.  Tbe  tim.'ai 
poured  off  with  the  water,  filtrated,  heated  met  U*  t. 
and  weighed, — the  same  with  the  siliceous  sand.  Tata 
of  weight  is  calcareous  earth.  In  this  manner,  bat  r. 
greater  care  and  more  accurate  tests,  various  soils  of  kxr. 
fertility  have  been  analyzed,  of  which  we  will  girr  1 1> 
examples. 

A very  rich  soO  near  Drayton,  Middlesex,  cxusua!  ^ 
Davy,  consisted  of  | of  siliceous  sand  and  | of  la^xs 
powder,  which,  analyzed,  was  found  to  be  composed  / 
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Carbon  ate  of  lime 

. 28 

Siliceous  earth 

. 32 

Alumina  .... 

22 

Animal  and  vegetable  matter 

. II 

lOtf 

This  is  a rich  sandy  loam,  probably  long  sod  kfk- 
manured,  fit  for  any  kind  of  produce,  and,  if  dwake 

ably  fitted  for  fruit  trees. 

Another  good  turnip  soil*  by  tbe  same,  eesubud^' 
parts  of  coarse  siliceous  sand,  and  1 of  fine  esiti  vIb 

being  analysed,  consisted  of 

Pam 

Carbonate  of  lime 

03 

Silica  ..... 

. IS 

Alumina  .... 

. n 

Oxide  of  iron  .... 

3 

Vegetable  and  saline  matter 

. s 

"Water 

3 

JOO 

This  is  a very  light  sandy  soil,  and  owes  its  fertilitr  aai 
fine  division  of  ue  carbonate  of  lime  and  tbe  vegcukew 
saline  matter.  It  may  probably  have  been  Uswloretcs 
at  some  time  or  other. 


Tbe  best  loam  in  France,  according  to  Hr.  TiUsk 

of 

Putt. 

Fine  siliceous  sand  . 

. 21 

Coarse  ditto  . . • 

. 23 

Carbonate  of  lime 

. 37i 

Alumina  . . 

. 163 

laO 

A loam  at  Cham  art,  highly  prized  by  girdciwi*!"' 
Paris,  as  the  basis  of  their  artificial  soils,  consists  of 

Pvu. 

Argillaceous  sand  . 

37 

Finely  divided  clay  . 

. S3 

Siliceous  sand 
Carbonate  of  Lime,  coarse  . 

. 7-* 

. I 

Ditto,  fine  . . . . 

•1 

Woody  fibre 

. *3 

Humus  and  soluble  matter 

, *5 

lOO 


The  argillaceous  sand  is  composed  of 
stone,  which  retain  inoUture,  and  do  not  bind 
small  proportion  of  humus  is  of  no  oonsequsacs  ^ 
manure  is  tn  be  had  in  any  quantity.  , . 

A very  rich  heath  or  bog  earth  found  at  Meodon- ^ 
great  request  fur  flowers  and  in  composts,  eomutfw 

Pam. 

Gritty  siliceous  sond  . 6S 

Vegetablo  fibres  partly  decomposed  20 

Humus 10 

Carbonate  of  lime  ...  *0 

Soluble  nutter  . I'l, 

100 
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Tbit  toil,  like  our  bog  earth,  would  be  very  unRt  for  the 
growth  of  com ; but,  from  the  quantity  of  humut  and 
TegeUble  matter,  is  highly  useful  in  composts  and  artiRcial 
soils;  mixed  with  lime,  it  would  make  an  excellent  top- 
dressing  for  moist  clay  soils. 

Mr.  Thaer  has  given  a classification  of  soils  of  known 
qualities,  which,  we  think,  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows 


Ko 

Clay. 

iUad. 

Caikof 

LiaM, 

Hubm, 

ValM. 

) f 

p.esat 

74 

p.  rest. 
10 

p.  ecDl. 

H 

I.  cat. 

Ill 

100 

2 

[ First  class  of  strong  1 

81 

6 

4 

98 

3 

wheat  sails  . . 1 

79 

10 

4 

96 

4 

1 ( 

40 

22 

36 

4 

90 

6 

Rich  light  sand  in  1 

14 

49 

10 

27 

? 

6 

1 natural  grass  . . / 

Rich  barley  land 

20 

67 

3 

10 

78 

7 

Gaud  wlieat  land  . 

68 

36 

2 

4 

77 

8 

Wheat  land  • • 

66 

30 

12 

2 

75 

9 

Ditto  . < . . 

60 

38 

2 

/O 

10 

Ditto  «... 

48 

60 

fi 

2 

66 

n 

Ditto  • • . . 

68 

30 

^ 5 

3 

60 

12 

Good  barley  land  . 

38 

60 

2 

60 

13 

Ditto  second  quality 

33 

66 

« a 

2 

50 

14 

D.tlu  .... 

28 

70 

•“  3 

2 

40 

15 

Oat  land  . . « 

zn 

75 

u 

30 

16 

Ditto  .... 

isj 

80 

>4 

30 

Below  this  are  very  poor  ry  e-lands. 

In  all  these  soils  tne  depth  is  supposed  the  same,  and  the 

quality  uniform  to  the  depth  of  at  least  six  inches;  the 
subsoil  sound,  and  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry. 

Nos.  I,  2,  and  3.  are  alluvial  soils,  and  fVum  the  division 
and  the  intimate  union  of  the  humus,  are  not  so  heavy  and 
stilTas  the  quantity  of  clay  would  indicate. 

No.  4 is  a rich  clay  loam,  such  as  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  England,  neither  too  heavy  nor  too  loose,— a soil  easily 
kept  in  heart  by  judicious  cultivation. 

No.  5 is  very  light  and  rich,  and  best  adapted  for  gardens 
and  orchards,  but  not  for  com ; hence  its  comparative  value 
can  scarcely  be  given. 

Nos.  6.  7,  8,  are  good  soils : the  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime  in  No.  8 compensates  for  the  smaller  portion  of  humus. 
This  land  requires  manure,  as  well  as  the  others  below. 
In  those  from  No.  9,  downwards,  lime  or  marl  would  be 
the  greatest  improvement  Not.  16  and  16  are  poor  light 
soils,  requiring  clay  and  much  manure.  But  even  these 
lands  will  repay  the  cost  of  judicious  cultivation,  and  rise  in 
value. 

The  last  column,  of  coiqparative  value,  is  the  result  of 
several  vears*  careful  valuation  of  the  returns,  after  labour 
and  seed  had  been  deducted. 

Few  soils  in  England  contain  more  than  4 or  5 per  cent, 
of  humus,  even  when  in  very  good  heart;  and  2 per  cent, 
with  a good  loamy  texture,  will  render  a soil  fit  for  com 
with  judicious  cultivation.  The  texture  is  of  roost  import- 
ance. as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Nos.  7 and  8 with  No. 
6.  If  this  is  of  good  quality,  dung  will  soon  give  the  proper 
supply  of  humus. 

The  depth  of  the  soU  and  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  greatly 


affect  Its  value.  However  rich  it  may  oe,  if  there  is  < nly  a 
thin  layer  of  good  soil  over  a sharp  gravel  or  a wet  clay,  it 
can  never  be  very  productive : in  the  first  case,  it  will  be 
parched  in  dry  weather;  and  in  the  latter,  converted  into 
mud  by  every  continued  rain.  If  the  subsoil  be  loam  or 
chalk,  six  inches  of  good  soil  will  be  sufficient.  With  a 
foot  of  good  soil,  the  subsoil  is  of  little  consequence,  pro- 
vided it  be  dry,  and  the  water  can  find  a readv  outlet  The 
best  alluvial  soils  are  generally  deep.  U e chalky  shallow. 

The  exposure,  with  respect  to  the  sun.  and  the  declivity  ol 
the  ground,  are  very  important  circumstances,  and  equivalent 
to  an  actual  difference  in  the  climate.  A gentle  declivity 
towiurds  the  south,  and  a shelter  against  cold  winds,  may 
make  as  great  a difference  as  several  degrees  of  latitude ; 
and  in  comparing  the  value  of  similar  lands  in  different 
climates,  the  average  heat  and  moisture  in  each  must  be 
accurately  known.  A soil  very  fertile  in  the  south  of  Europe 
may  bo  very  unproductive  in  England ; and  a light  soil  of 
some  value  in  the  west  of  Scotland  might  be  absolutely 
barren  in  Italy  or  Spain. 

0/  the  Cuithation  of  the  Soil. — The  better  the  soil, 
the  less  cultivation  it  requires  to  produce  tolerable  crops ; 
hence,  where  the  land  is  very  rich,  we  find  in  general 
a slovenly  culture ; where  the  ground  is  less  productive, 
more  labour  and  skill  are  applied  to  compensate  for 
the  want  of  natural  fertility.  The  simplest  cultivation 
is  that  of  the  spade,  the  hoe,  and  the  rake, — and  on  a 
small  scale  it  is  the  best ; but  spade  husbandr)’  cannot  be 
carried  to  a great  extent  without  employing  more  hands 
than  can  be  spared  from  other  occupations.  The  plough, 
drawn  by  oxen  or  horses,  is  the  chief  instrument  of  tillage, 
and  has  been  so  in  all  ages  and  nations  of  which  wc  have 
any  records.  Its  general  form  is  familiar  to  every  one.  and 
requires  no  minute  description.  The  various  kinds  of 
ploughs  in  use  at  different  tiroe.s,  and  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made,  and  are  attempted  daily,  will  be 
noticed  in  a aeparate  article  [see  Plough].  Suffice  it  to 
say,  at  present,  that  a plough  should  as  much  as  possible 
imitate  the  work  done  with  a spade.  It  should  cut  a sliw 
from  the  land  by  its  coulter  (a)  vertically,  and  by  the 
share  (6),  horizontally  lift  it  up,  and  turn  it  quite  over 
by  means  of  the  mould-board  (c) ; and  the  art  of  the 
ploughman  consists  in  doing  this  perfectly,  and  with  such  a 
depth  and  width  as  suit  the  soil  and  the  intended  purpose. 
In  rich  mellow  soils  a ploughed  field  should  difier  Little 
from  a garden  dug  with  tne  spade.  In  tenacious  soils,  the 
slice  will  be  continued  without  breaking,  especially  if  bound 
by  the  fibres  and  roots  of  plants ; the  whole  surface  will  be 
turned  over,  and  the  roots  exposed  to  the  air:  it  is  of  great 
consequence  that  each  slice  be  of  the  same  width  and  thick 
ness,  and  the  sides  of  it  perfectly  straight  and  parallel.  The 
plane  of  the  coqlter  must  be  perfectly  vertical,  and  that  of 
the  share  horizontal,  in  order  that  the  .bottom  of  the  furrow 
may  be  level,  without  hollows  or  bauikt^  which  are  irregula- 
rities produced  by  the  rising  or  sinking  of  the  plough,  or  in 
olining  it  to  either  side,  l^e  antients  were  very  particular 
in  this  respect,  and  reoommended  aounding  the  earth  with 
• sharp  stake,  to  ascertain  whether  the  ploughman  had 
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ImfMoved  FlraiUh  Ploaxh.  with  one  wheel  and  tkin  cMiller.] 
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light  triable  eoila. 


done  his  duty.  There  are  various  modes  of  ploughing  land, 
either  quite  flat,  or  in  landt  or  stitches,  as  they  are  called 
in  England,  and.  in  Scotland,  rigg»,  that  is.  in  portions  of 
greater  or  leas  width,  with  a doulde  furrow  between  them — 
somewhat  like  beds  in  a garden.  Sometimes  two  ridges  arc 
set  up  against  each  other,  which  is  called  ridging  or  touting; 
the  land  then  is  entirely  laid  in  high  ridges  and  deep  fur- 
rows, by  which  it  is  more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  and  kept  drier;  this  is  generally  done  before 
winter,  especially  in  stiff  wet  soils.  Sometimes  two  or  more 
ridges  are  made  on  each  side,  forming  narrow  stitches.  When 
the  ground  is  to  be  ploughed  without  being  laid  in  lands 
or  stitches,  and  all  the  rii^es  inclined  one  way,  the  roouhU 
board  of  the  plough  is  shi^d  at  each  turn  from  one  side 
to  the  otlier.  The  plough  which  admits  of  this  is  called 


a turn  wrest  plough,  and  is  in  general  use  in  Kent,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  where  the  subsoil  is  dry 
and  the  land  not  too  moist  In  most  other  situations  the 
ground  is  laid  in  lands,  and  the  mould^board  of  the 
plough  is  fixed  on  the  right  side.  When  grass  land  or 
stubble  is  ploughed,  care  must  be  taken  to  bury  the  grass 
and  weeds  completely,  and  the  slice  cut  off  by  the  plough 
must  be  turned  over  entirely,  which  is  best  done  by  making 
the  width  of  the  furrow  greater  than  the  depth.  When  the 
grass  and  weeds  are  rotten,  and  the  ground  is  ploughed  to 
pulverise  it,  a narrow  deep  furrow  is  best ; the  earth 
ploughed  up  is  laid  against  the  side  of  the  prec'edmg  ridge, 
which  forms  a small  furrow  bela'oen  the  tops  of  tlie  ridges, 
well  adapted  for  tho  seed  to  lodge  in  and  to  be  readily 
covered  with  the  harrows. 


Nothing  has  divided  both  practical  and  theoretical  agri- 
culturUU  more  than  the  question  whether  the  land  should 
be  ploughed  deep  or  shallow ; but  a very  slight  attention  to 
the  purposes  for  which  land  is  ploughed,  and  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  will  readily  reconcile  these  apparently  contradictor}' 
opinions.  A deep,  rich,  and  stiff  soil  can  never  be  moved 
too  much  nor  too  deep : deep  ploughing  brings  up  rich 
earth,  admits  the  air  and  water  readily,  and  gives  room  for 
the  roots  to  shoot,  whilst  the  rich  compact  soil  affords  roois' 
ture  and  nourishment.  Wherever  trees  are  to  be  planted,  the 
ground  should  be  stirred  as  deep  as  possible,  even  in  a poor 
soil : for  grass  and  com,  this  U not  always  prudent ; toeir 
roots  seldom  go  above  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  if  they 
find  sufficient  moisture  and  humus,  they  require  little  more 
depth. 

Whenever  the  soil  below  a certain  depth  is  of  an  inferior 
quality,  there  can  be  no  use  in  bringing  it  up:  and  where 
we  soil  is  light  and  porous,  the  bottom  had  much  better 
not  be  broken.  Norfolk  farmers  know  this  well,  and  aro 
very  carefiil  not  to  break  the  pan,  as  they  call  it,  in  their 
light  lands:  this  pan  is  formed  by  the  pressure  of  the  sole 
of  the  plough  and  the  tread  of  the  horses,  and  opposes 
a uwftil  bank  to  the  too  rapid  filtration  of  the  water; 


it  lies  from  five  to  eight  inches  below  the  surface.  If  it  i* 
broken,  the  manure  is  washed  down  into  the  light  subsoil, 
and  the  crop  suffers,  especially  when  sheep  have  been 
folded,  their  dung  being  very  soluble.  In  such  soils  an 
artificial  pan  may  be  formed  by  the  lund-presser  or  press- 
drill.  This  instrument  consists  of  two  very  heavy  cast-iron 
wheels,  a a,  with  angular  edges,  set  on  an  axle,  at  a distance 
from  each  other  equal  to  the  width  of  the  furrows,  and  a 
lighter  wheel,  b,  to  keep  the  instrument  vertical. 

It  U drawn  by  a horse  immediately  after  the  plough, 
pressing  two  furrows  at  once,  and  going  twice  over  each 
furrow.  It  leaves  the  land  in  regular  drills,  and  the  seed 
sown  by  hand  falls  into  tho  bottom  of  tho  drills,  and  is 
covered  by  the  harrows.  When  the  plants  mme  up  they 
appear  in  regular  parallel  rows. 

The  great  object  in  ploughing  land  is  to  divide  it.  expose 
every  part  of  it  to  the  influence  of  the  elements,  and  destroy 
every  plant  or  weed  but  those  which  arc  sown  in  it.  To  do 
this  perfectlv  r^uires  several  ploughings,  with  certain  in- 
terrals,  and  during  that  time  no  crop  can  ^ upon  the  land. 
This  is  the  real  use  of  fallows,  and  not,  as  was  once 
supposed,  to  allow  the  land  to  rest ; on  the  contrary,  it 
ougot  then  to  have  tlie  least  repose. 
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Where  tlie  soil  is  good,  with  a porous  subsoil,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  go  too  deep;  but  where  the 
subMil  is  compact  and  imper  ious  to  water,  but  not  wet  fbi 
want  of  outlet  or  draining,  it  is  useful  to  stir  the  soil  to  a 
great  depth,  but  without  bringing  it  to  the  surface,  which 
roay  be  done  by  a plough  without  a mould-board  following 
a common  plough  in  the  same  fiirrow.  This  is  an  excellent 
mode  of  draining,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  a reservoir 
of  moisture,  which  in  dry  weather  ascends  in  vapoun  through 
the  soil  and  refreshes  tlie  roots. 

The  mode  in  which  the  soil  is  prepared  most  perfectly  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed  is  b«»t  shown  by  fcdlowing  the 
usual  operations  on  fallows.  After  the  harvest,  the  pl^gh 
is  set  to  work,  and  tbo  stubble  ploughed  in.  The  winter's 
frost  and  snow  mellow  it,  while  the  stubble  and  weeds  rot 


below.  In  spring,  os  soon  as  tlie  weather  permits,  it  is 
ploughed  agam,  the  first  ridges  being  turnea  over  as  they 
were  before  : this  completes  the  decomposition  of  the  roots 
and  weeds.  It  is  then  stirred  with  harrows,  nr  other  in- 
struments, which  tear  up  the  roots  which  remained,  and 
some  of  these,  not  being  easily  destroyed,  are  carefully 
gathered  and  burnt,  or  put  in  a heap  to  ferment  and  rot, 
a portion  of  quick  lime  being  added.  Another  ploughing 
and  stirring  f<dlows,  at  some  interval,  till  the  whole  ground 
is  mellow,  pulverized,  and  free  from  weeds ; manure  is  put 
on,  if  required,  and  immerliatcly  spread  and  ploughed  in ; 
the  land  u then  prepared  for  the  seed. 

This  has  been  the  method  universally  followed  by  all  in- 
dustrious husbandmen  from  the  oldest  tiroes.  The  Romans 
bad  names  for  each  of  the  ploughings:  the  first  was 


{Pleaty’s  Sesrifyn.] 


the  next  verier^,  the  third  r^^Jhngere,  and  the  fourth  rever- 
ten;  more  ploughings  were  often  given,  and  in  modem 
agriculture  the  direction  of  the  third  ploughing  U sometimes 
changed  across  the  old  furrows,  at  a right,  or  scute  angle, 
as  Virgil  recommends  (Gfor/^ea,  i.  98),  by  which  the  earth 
is  still  better  divided  and  mixed. 

Various  instruments  have  been  invented  to  stir  the  earth 
and  mix  it,  without  so  often  using  the  plough,  and  also  to 
loosen  and  separate  roots  and  wcerls ; of  these  the  principal 
arc,  the  cultivator  or  scarifier,  which  enters  but  a few  inches 
into  the  ground,  and  moves  a great  surface  by  means  of 
tines,  or  in>n  teoth  of  various  constructions.  The  whole  in- 
strument is  marie  of  iron  : a a is  the  frame ; b,  the  beam ; 
c.  rwU  by  which  it  is  drawn,  the  horses  being  attached  by 
a ho'jk  at  the  point  d:  ee,  the  handles;  fff,  different 
shaped  sh:ircs  and  tines  to  be  used  according  to  the  state  of 
the  soil ; g ^ g.  contrivances  by  which  the  teeth  are  fixed  to 
the  frame  at  any  required  distance  from  each  other,  and 
lengthened  or  shortened;  hhK  three  wheels  to  regulate 
the  depth  of  the  ground  moved.  By  raising  the  beam  and 


fixing  it  higher  or  lower  on  the  piece  (t),  by  means  of  an 
lion  pin  poMod  through  the  difforent  boles,  the  whole  in- 
strument is  raised  or  depressed  in  the  ground. 

This  instrument  divides  the  soil,  but  does  not  turn  it  over ; 
it  is  wdl  calculated  to  destroy  roota  and  weeds,  and  let  in 
the  air : but,  evidently,  is  only  adapted  to  tolerably  loose 
and  mellow  soils,  where  then  are  no  large  stones. 

An  ingenious  harrow  or  cultivator  has  been  invented  by 
Finlayson,  which  rakes  the  weeds  out  of  the  ground,  and 
throws  them  on  the  surfac-e  without  clogging  the  instru- 
ment ; it  is  excellent  in  light  soils. 

When  the  soil  turned  up  by  the  plough  is  in  large 
hard  lumps,  a roller,  sometimes  with  spikes  in  it,  is  drawn 
over  the  land  to  break  the  clods,  or  mallets  are  used  to 
break  them  by  hand ; but  this  is  seldom  necessary  except 
where  very  stilT soils  have  been  ploughed  when  too  wot,  and 
the  ridges  have  dried,  and  been  ploughed  again  in  dry 
weather.  Deep  wet  clay  soils  sliould  bo  carefully  watched, 
to  know  when  is  the  proper  time  to  plough  them ; nothing 
pulverizes  tliem  like  frost,  aod  if  they  are  kept  from  wet  l^ 
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rarelul  draining  and  nanerous  water  furrows  id  autumn. 

• vi'i  s,.  v-osp  and  friable  in  spring;  they  had  better  Dot 
be  touched  than  worked  when  too  wet.  On  light  soili  the 
plain  roller  is  used  to  advantage  to  produce  firmness,  with- 
out which  the  plough  cannot  so  well  turn  the  ground  over 
oomplotely,  but  merely  pushes  it  to  the  right  ana  left. 

The  great  expense  of  teams  for  the  plough  has  led  to  expe- 
dients and  inventions  to  lessen  the  labour,  but,  in  goneml.  a 
more  imperfect  cultivation  has  resulted  from  it.  Columella 
montiona  one  Celsus,wbom  lie  blames, because,  to  ‘save the 
expense  of  a stronger  team,  be  only  scratched  the  ground 
w)iu  small  shares  and  toothed  inatrumenu  (exiguu  vome- 


[BoUerO 

ribuf  H denb^tbut) and  a modem  agriculturist  of  some 
note  has  revived  the  practice  of  Celsus.  General  Beatson, 
who  had  been  in  India,  and  bad  seen  the  simple  instruments 
u««d  there  by  the  natives,  has  substituted  for  the  plough 
and  cultivators  in  common  use,  various  light  instruments, 
of  which  he  has  published  an  account.  He  recommends 
stirring  the  soil  only  a few  inches  deep,  except  occasionally ; 
and,  by  means  of  burnt  clay,  which  be  uses  in  great  abund- 
ance, he  has  produced  a succession  of  good  crops : but  he 
has  t)>o  high  an  opinion  of  the  fertilising  qualities  of  burnt 
clay,  which  makes  him  undervalue  animal  and  vegetable 
manure : and  although  be  may  improve  the  texture  of  bis 
licarysoil  by  the  burnt  clay,  which  is  insoluble  and  absorbent, 
he  will  soon  find  out,  like  the  followers  of  Tull,  that  manures 
which  contain  soluble  extract,  or  from  which  it  can  be 
fbrmed,  can  alone  maintain  fertility. 

The  influence  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  soil,  and  the  in- 
creased fertility  produced  by  pulverizing  and  stirring  heavy 
lands,  has  led  to  the  notion  adopted  hy  Jethro  Tull,  that 
labour  might  entirely  supersede  tne  necessity  of  manure : 
hence  the  origin  of  the  horse-hoeing  husbandry,  which  at 
one  time  was  so  highly  theught  of  as  to  be  called,  by  way  of 
distinction,  the  ttop  husbandry.  Fallows  and  manuring 
w'ere  both  discarded  as  unnecessary ; the  seed  was  sown  in 
rows  with  wide  intervals,  which  were  continually  kept 
worked  and  stirred.  At  first  the  result  was  highl'y  satis 
factory ; all  the  humus,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  was  converted 
into  soluble  extract,  ana  taken  tip  by  the  plants,  which 
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throve  well  as  long  as  the  supply  lasted:  but  in  the  end  it 
was  exhausted ; and  the  wafmest  admirers  and  supporters  of 
Tull’s  system.  Du  Hamel  and  Do  Chateauvieux,  besides 
many  others,  found  to  their  cost,  in  practice,  that  pulverizing 
alone  will  not  restore  fertility.  The  system  of  urilliiig  and 
horse-hoeing,  when  united  with  judiriuus  manuring,  has, 
however,  been  found  a great  improvement  in  agricuburo. 

In  describing  the  various  processes  in  nneral  use  in  tlie 
cultivation  of  ^ soil,  we  have  taken  ^ year  when  the 
land  ia  fallowed,  because  it  is  then  that  it  receives  the  most 
perfect  culture,  which  enables  it  to  produce  several  crops 
afterwards  with  a much  smaller  quantity  of  labour.  By 
such  fallowing  and  proper  manuring,  the  soil  is  fully  re- 
stored to  its  highest  degree  of  fertility.  In  light  soils, 
which  are  genenuly  poorer,  turnips  or  other  green  crops  are 
sown,  on  wmch  sheep  are  folded,  who,  by  their  manure,  still 
more  enrich  the  sou.  and  it  is  only  when  this  manure  is 
ploughed  in,  that  the  land  may  be  considered  as  possessing 
th^roper  degree  of  fertility. 

There  are  some  soils  which  are  so  mixed  with  pebbles  and 
atones,  that  the  foregoing  observ'ations  will  scarcely  be 
applicable,  and  the  instruments  must  be  adapted  to  their 
texture.  Some  of  these  soils,  abounding  with  chalk,  are 
tolerably  fertile,  and  the  stones,  when  they  are  not  so  large 
as  to  impede  the  operations,  are  rather  beneficial  than 
otherwise.  Theophrastus  mentions  a field  which  had  been 
deprived  of  its  fertility  hy  the  removal  of  the  stones,  and 
others  have  learned  me  same  ftom  experience.  Pebbles 
prevent  too  ^reat  evaporation,  shelter  the  young  plants 
in  exposed  situations,  and  refloct  the  light  and  beat  of 
the  sun.  The  only  inconvenience  found  from  them  in  good 
soils  is  that  they  occupy  the  room  of  better  earth,  and  wear 
out  the  instruments  used,  which,  in  consequence,  are  made 
stronger  and  blunter.  When  there  is  a crop  to  be  mown 
with  the  scythe,  the  stone*  must  be  removed  from  the  sur- 
face. but  not  otherwise,  at  least  in  light  soils. 

When  the  land  has  been  duly  prepared,  the  seed  is  sown. 
This  is  done  sometimes  before  the  last  ploughing,  but  then 
Fig.  8. 
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th*  ntnure  should  boon  p1oug:hed  in  before ; Ibr.  except 
in  planting  putatocA.  which  are  not  a seed,  but  a bulb,  the 
manure  should  ulaoys  be  deeper,  and  not  in  contact  with 
tlie  teed.  When  the  seed  is  ploughed  in,  the  furrow  should 
not  be  above  two  or  Uircv  inches  deep,  and  eight  or  niue 
wide;  and  it  is  n»ly  in  particular  soib  thot  this  inode  is  to 
be  recommended,  ^lo  most  common  method  is  to  sow  the 
seed  on  the  land  after  the  last  ploughing,  and  draw  the 
harrows  over  to  cover  it : when  tho  land  has  been  well 
ploughed,  and  cspocially  if  the  press-drill  has  followed  the 
plough,  the  seed  will  mostly  fall  in  the  small  fbrrows  made 
by  two  adjoining  ridges,  and  rise  in  regular  rows.  But  by 
fbr  the  most  perfect  way  U,  to  sow  it  at  a regular  depth,  by 
means  of  a machine,  and  in  rows  at  regular  distances  [see 


Drill],  or  to  dibble  it,  which  is  an  operation  peHbrmcd  only 
in  a few  parts  of  England,  especially  in  Suffolk,  Essex,  and 
Norfolk.  A raun  makes  small  holes  at  the  distance  of 
four  or  six  inches,  and  in  rows  nine  to  twelve  inches  asunder, 
with  two  rods  oliout  thirty  inches  long,  one  in  each  hand, 
having  an  oval  ring  for  a handle  at  one  end,  and,  at  the 
other,  an  inverted  cone  three  inches  in  the  axis,  and  one 
and  a half  inch  diameter  at  the  base,  which  he  pushes 
and  turn.4  with  his  hands  in  the  ground  to  prevent  the  earth 
adhering,  and  makes  the  boles  rapidly  going  backwards 
along  the  furrows ; two  or  more  children  follow  and  drop 
three  or  four  grains  in  each  hole ; a busb'harrow  is  drawn 
over  lUo ground,  and  fills  tho  holes  with  loose  earth;  when 
the  cum  comes  up,  it  looks  like  a regular  plantation. 
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The  proper  season  for  sowing  each  kind  of  grain,  the 
choice  of  boed,  and  other  particulars,  will  be  given  under 
the  name  of  the  different  aeras  usually  sown.  As  a general 
rule,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  smaller  the  seeil,  the  less 
it  must  be  covered,  and  clover  or  grass  seed  are  not  usually 
harrowed  in,  but  unly  pressed  in  with  tho  rullcr. 

Of  the  suecemon  ^ ertrpt  or  rototi'im.—  ll  has  been 
found  by  experience,  that  besides  the  general  exhaustion 
of  humus  produced  by  vegetation,  especially  by  tho«e 
plants  which  bear  oily  or  farinaceous  seeds,  each  kind  of 
crop  has  a specific  effect  on  the  soil,  so  that  no  rare,  or 
manure,  can  make  the  same  ground  produce  equal  crops, 
of  the  same  kind  of  grain,  for  any  length  of  time  without 
the  intervention  of  other  crops.  Whether  ihU  be  owing 
to  any  peculiar  nourishment  necessary  le  each  particular 
kind  of  plants,  or  because  plants  not  indigenous  degenerate 
in  a foreign  soil,  the  fact  is  rerlain  with  respect  to  most 
crops  usu^ly  raised,  and  particularly  red  clover.  Thi.<« 
points  out  tho  aiKantage  of  varying  the  crops,  areonhng 
as  they  are  found  to  succeed  best  after  each  other.  In 
general,  all  kinds  of  groin  sucoecd  best  alter  a crop  which 
has  been  cut  before  the  seed  has  ripened,  or  the  Ktem  is 
dried  up  Those  plants  which  have  a naked  stem  with  few 
leaves  thrive  best  alter  leguminous  plants,  which  have 
more  succulent  stems  and  more  leaves,  and  which  bear  their 
seeds  in  pods,  as  peat,  beans,  tares  or  vetches ; or  aAer 
esculent  roots,  which  strike  deep  into  the  ground,  as  carrots, 
parsnips,  beet-roots,  and  turnips.  From  (his  circumstance, 
confirmed  by  universal  c.\perience,  the  different  systems  of 
rotation  have  had  their  origin,  taking  the  nature  of  the  soil 
into  consideration. 

The  simplest  rotation,  and  one  which  can  only  be  adapted 
to  the  richest  strong  alluvial  soils,  is  that  of  wheat  and 
beans,  alternately,  and  without  any  intermission.  It  is  in 
use  in  some  parts  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and  in  a few  places 
in  Germany.  The  land  is  well  prepared  and  manured  for 
the  beans,  which  are  set  or  drilled  in  rows,  so  as  to  odmit 
of  hor^e  lioving  between,  as  in  Tull's  method,  till  the  beans 
get  to  a considerable  height : besides  this,  careful  hand- 
hoeing  and  weeding  are  practised,  by  which  tho  land  is 
cleaned  and  stirred  os  in  a regular  fallow.  The  beans  being 
cut,  the  ground  is  ploughed  unco,  and  the  wheat  sown.  It 
ta  tho  practice  in  some  places  to  scarify  the  land  imme- 
diately aAer  harvest,  to  cut  up  the  stubble.  It  is  done  in 
Kent  with  a plough  without  a mould-board,  and  with  a 
very  broad  share,  licnee  called  britod^nharins^  but  most 
usually  by  the  scarifier  ineiitioneil  before:  llie  stubble  and 
weetU.  if  any.  aru  raked  up  and  bumetl:  this  it  an  excellent 
practice.  Another  equally  siiiqdc  r<>latiun.  on  very  poor 
light  land,  is  (hut  of  turuij^H  ami  hurley  alternately,  wnich 
is  mentioned  by  .\rthur  \oung  as  being  in  ui»e  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  with  the  simple  ^ ariution  of  clover  occa 
sionally.  llic  turnips  are  always  fed  oil'  by  sheep  folded  on 
them.  Where  winter  food  for  the  sheep  is  scarce,  this  rota- 
tioa  may  answer,  but  otbenviso  cannot  bo  very  profitable. 


The  oldeat  rotation  known,  and  which  was  almost  uniTcrsal 
in  Europe,  from  thetimeofthe  Romans,  wherever  any  regular 
I system  of  agriculture  prevailed,  is  the  triennial  rotation  of  fal- 
I low,  winter  corn,  and  summer,  or  lent  com ; that  is.  wheat  or 
rye  sown  in  autumn,  and  barley  or  oats  sown  in  spring,  lliis 
was  called  the  three-field  system;  and  on  eve^  farm,  the 
arable  land  was  divided  into  three  ports,  one  of  which  was 
in  fallow,  one  in  winter  com,  and  one  in  summer  com. 
When  properties  were  much  intermixed  and  subdivided, 

I the  whole  of  a considerable  tract  was  divided  into  three 
. fields,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  Ibr  any  individual  to 
, deviate  from  the  established  course ; especially  as  a right 
frequently  cxisUmI  of  pasturing  all  the  sheep  of  the  parish 
or  district  on  the  fallow  field  in  summer,  and  on  all  the 
others  aficr  harvest.  In  England,  Uiis  impediment  was 
removed  by  tho  legislature  passing  acts  of  inclosure;  but 
it  is  still  feil  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  This  rotation 
had  Hit  advantages,  or  it  could  never  have  been  so  long  in 
use.  Where  a sufilnont  quantity  of  manure  could  be  ool- 
lectcil  bv  means  of  rattle  fed  on  pastures  and  commons 
in  summer,  and  in  the  strawyard  in  winter,  to  give  a regular 
dressing  to  the  fallows  every  Uiird  year,  good  crops  were 
product,  and  tlie  fertility  kept  up  The  labour  was  very 
er|uallv  dinded  tbraughuut  the  year;  and  such  was  the 
regularity  of  every  opeiation.  that  a large  quantity  of  land 
might  be  cultivated  by  a proprietor  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance. with  only  occasional  inspection,  without  an  overseer 
or  bailiff,  provided  he  had  honest  servants.  But,  when 
pastures  came  to  be  broken  up.  and  converted  into  arable 
land,  and  cattle  consequently  diminished,  the  land  could 
not  bo  manured  on  every  fallow ; the  crops  suffered  ; less 
straw  being  grown,  the  quantity  of  manure  was  diminished, 
and  the  land  became  gradually  lees  and  lues  productive,  till, 
from  necessity,  a portion  was  leA  uncultivated,  and  returned  to 
natural  and  inferior  pasture;  this  gave  the  idea  of  la) ing 
the  land  down  recularly  to  grass  by  sowing  seeds,  and 
gnulually  introfluced  the  oltcrnate  and  convertible  system 
which  we  will  take  notice  herealter. 

The  apparent  loss  of  a third  part  of  the  land  by  the  fal- 
lows introduced  various  crops,  which  were  supposed  not  to 
exhaust  the  soil,  but  rather  to  enrich  it : of  this  kind,  one 
of  tho  first  was  c1o\er,  introduced  by  the  Flemish  ; and 
afterwards  turnips,  which  have  been  found  of  such  import- 
ance in  light  soils  and  moist  climates.  By  substituting 
turnips  for  an  entire  fallow,  or,  mure  properly,  sowing  them 
early  on  the  regular  fallow,  and  interposing  the  clover  be- 
tween the  summer  and  winter  corn,  the  highly-improved 
Norfolk  rotation  has  been  obtained,  riz.  1.  Turnips,  widt 
manured  2.  Barley.  3 Clover.  4.  Wheal,  by  which 
a sutR  ''<r.c>  of  fond  lor  sheep  and  cattle  is  obtained,  withuut 
natural  pasiores.  and  the  land,  manured  every  fourth  ) ear 
at  least  n kept  in  a regular  slate  uf  progressive  iniprm’e- 
ment.  The  advantages  of  this  rotation  have  made  it  a con- 
dition iu  many  leases  of  light  land,  under  heavy  penalties 
in  case  of  deviation.  The  first  and  principal  iDconvenieRO* 
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fovmd  ill  it  the  failure  of  the  elover  in  most  aoiU,  if 
sown  every  fourtli  year : this  obliged  the  farmer  to  have  re- 
course to  other  le&s  profitable  crops,  such  os  ray-grass,  peas, 
or  tares,  which,  in  light  lands,  are  not  equal  to  broad  clover 
as  a preparation  for  wheat.  W'hcre  the  soil  is  firm  and 
rich,  and  at  the  same  time  mellow,  a rotation  may  be  intro- 
duced, compounded  of  the  Brst  and  last  mentioned  ; that 
is,  beans,  wheat,  turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  making 
a rotation  of  six  years.  This  can  only  be  introduced  with 
advantage  where  there  are  considerable  pastures,  and 
much  cattle  is  kept  to  supply  manure  for  the  land  twice  in 
the  rotation,  vix.,  for  the  tuniips  and  for  the  beans,  and 
where  the  drill  husbandry  admits  of  hoeing  and  weeding 
thoroughly ; but  with  these  advantages,  no  course  can  be 
more  profitable,  as  is  found  in  those  parts  of  Kent  and 
Essex  where  marsh  pastures  are  attached  to  the  farms. 
If  the  soil  is  too  heavy  and  wet  fortfurnips,  and  they  cannot 
well  be  drawn  off  nor  fed  on  the  land,  without  injuring  it, 
a clean  fallow  is  substituted  for  the  turnips,  the  other  crops 
remaining  the  same ; or  cabbages  arc  planted  for  the  cattle, 
but  seldom  to  a great  extent.  A long  fallow  from  after 
harvest  until  the  second  spring,  including  tw'o  winters,  pre- 
pares the  land  admirably  for  barley,  so  that  it  can  bo  sown 
without  any  manure,  which  is  reserved  as  a top-dressing  for 
the  young  clover  after  the  barley.  This  is  a very  excellent 
method.  The  clover  or  ray-grass  will  be  more  abun- 
dant, and  the  wheat  after  it  will  not  be  in  danger  of  run- 
ning to  straw,  or  lodging,  that  is,  falling  down  for  want  of 
a sufficient  hold  of  the  ground  by  the  roots. 

These  rotations  are  sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  have  been  adopted.  In  Scotland 
they  uliere  less  strictly  to  particular  rotations,  nor  arc  tho 
tenants  in  general  so  much  tied  down  as  in  England ; 
seasons  and  circumstances  cause  deviations,  which  are  some- 
tiroes  judicious  and  often  unavoidable.  It  is  best,  however, 
to  follow  some  regular  course,  and  in  tho  end  it  will  be 
found  most  profitable.  A veiy  common  rotation  in  Scotland 
is  fallow,  wheat,  clover,  or  grass,  fed  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  then  oats,  peas,  or  beans,  and  wheat  again,  if  the 
land  is  clean  and  in  good  heart : for  there  is  no  rule  better 
established,  than  that  of  never  allowing  the  soil  to  be  ex- 
hausted beyond  a certain  point,  where  manure  and  tillago 
can  readily  recruit  it  The  greedy  cultivator  is  sure  to  pay 
dearly  in  the  end  for  every  crop  forced  from  the  land  un- 
rousonably. 

Without  preventing  the  tenant  from  using  nis  discretion  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  nis  farm  is  best  cultivated,  a proprietor 
may  be  sufficiently  protected  against  wanton  deterioration  of 
the  land,  by  insisting  on  a green  crop  or  fallow  inU'rvening 
between  every  two  crops  of  grain,  and  consuming  all  tho 
fodder  and  roots  on  the  farm.  For  this  subject  wo  must 
refer  to  the  article  Farm.  A proprietor  with  skill  and  ex- 
perience, cultivating  his  own  land,  need  onlv  consider  the 
stale  and  quality  of  his  fields,  and  what  will  most  likely 
grow  well  in  them;  what  is  most  in  request,  both  for  his 
own  use  and  in  the  market;  what  will  keep  his  men  and 
rattle  in  most  regular  work,  without  confusion  or  hurry. 
If  he  allows  his  land  to  be  impoverished  for  want  of  manure, 
or  to  run  wild  with  weeds,  for  want  of  hoeing  or  fallowing, 
he  has  not  the  experience  and  judgment  which  are  neces- 
sar>'  for  his  pursuits. 

The  Flemish  husbandry  proceeds  much  on  tliis  principle. 
The  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  manuring  and  weeding. 
Much  more  manual  labour  is  bestowed  than  with  us,  and 
tho  crops  seem  more  certain,  varied,  and  abundant.  That 
it  is  not  unprofitable  we  may  conclude  from  the  wealth  of 
the  peasants,  the  comfort  of  tho  labourers,  and  the  sleek  ap- 
pearance of  the  cattle.  From  tho  very  interesting  account 
of  Flemish  agriculture  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Van  Aelbroek 
of  Ghent,  written  in  Flemish,  translated  into  French,  and 
published  at  Paris  in  1830.  we  learn  with  what  great  care 
the  soil  is  cultivated  in  Flanders.  After  ploughing  into 
lands  as  we  do,  every  intervening  furrtiw  is  deepened  and 
cleared  with  the  spado,  the  earth  being  thrown  over  the  bed 
sown.  Liquid  manure  (which  is  sadly  thrown  away  in  this 
country),  chietly  the  urine  of  animals  and  drainings  of  dung- 
hills, is  carefully  collected,  and  is  carried  on  and  distributed 
over  the  poor  light  Miilii,  by  means  of  water-carts,  before 
Sowing,  and  again  when  the  crop  is  come  up.  By  this 
means  such  lands  are  made  to  yield  crops  of  ripe  seed, 
clover,  lucern,  Hax  and  corn,  equal  in  luxuriance  to  those 
on  the  richest  soils.  Fallows  are  rendered  unncccssar)'  by 
the  careftil  destruction  of  weeds.  In  short,  it  is  a garden 


culture  on  an  extended  scale.  All  the  land  is  in  tilla^ 
except  where  rivers  occasionally  uverllow.  and  rendei  the 
meadows  rich  and  prolltalde.  The  cattle  are  mostly  kept  in 
stables,  and  fed  with  green  food  cut  and  brought  to  them  ; 
by  which  means  one  acre  of  clover,  lucern,  or  other  artificial 
grass,  will  maintain  five  times  as  many  beasts,  or  mure, 
as  an  acre  of  the  best  posture:  but  the  great  object  is  to 
increase  manure,  especially  in  a hq^uid  state,  which  is  care- 
fully preserved  in  reservoirs,  wiinout  loss  or  waste,  till 
wanted  for  the  land.  Thi.s  system  is  also  followed  in  Swit- 
xerland.  which,  considering  its  soil  and  climate,  is  one  of 
the  best  cultivated  countries  in  Europe. 

Wo  observed  before,  tliat  the  want  of  a sufficient  supply 
of  manure  on  tho  old  three-field  system  led  to  the  laying 
down  arable  land  to  pasture  for  a time  and  then  breaking  it 
up  again.  This  was  first  practised  in  a regular  rotation  in 
Holstein  and  Mecklenburg,  and  rai-sed  these  countries 
rapidly  amongst  agricultural  nations. 

In  Holstein,  on  moderately  good  soil,  they  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing course : — 1.  Oats,  on  newly  broken  up  grass  land. 

2.  A fallow  to  destroy  grasses  and  weeds,  and  accelerate 
the  decomposition  of  their  roots.  3.  Wheat  with  or  without 
manure,  according  to  the  state  of  the  laud.  4.  Beans,  barley, 
or  oats.  5.  Wheat,  manured,  unless  it  has  been  done  for 
the  beans  the  year  before.  6.  Grass  seeds  pastured  for 
throe  years  or  more,  when  the  rotation  begins  again. 

I A Mecklenburg  rotation,  not  unlike  the  Scotch,  consists 
of, — 1.  Beans  well  manured,  or  potatoes.  2.  Wheat  or  oats. 

3.  Barley  or  oats,  unless  sown  the  year  before.  5.  Peas  or 
tares,  mom^rA/.  6.  Wheat.  7.  White  clover  and  grass  seeds, 
which  Were  sown  among  the  wheat  the  year  before,  and 
arc  kept  in  pa.«turc  the  Bth  and  9tb.  There  is  no  fallow,  and 
in  a moist  climate  it  will  bo  diflicuU  to  keep  the  land  clean. 
It  might,  however,  easily  be  introduced,  os  in  the  Holstein 
rotation. 

Another  rotation  is, — 1.  Oats.  2.  Beans  well  manured. 

3.  Wheat  4.  Tares  manured.  5.  Barley.  6.  Clover  and 
grass  seeds  mown  for  hay  and  green  fodder;  7 and  8. 
ditto,  fed.  All  these  arc  excellent  for  a moderately  good 
soil  well  managed.  If  the  soil  is  very'  rich,  the  following  is 
the  most  profitable  of  any: — 1.  Rape  seed  well  roanur^. 
2.  Wheat.  3.  Beans  or  potatoes  manured  and  hoed. 

4.  Barley.  5.  Clover.  6.  Wheat.  7.  Oats  with  white  clover 
and  grus  soecls  pastured  tw’o  or  three  vears.  The  principal 
object  in  this  convertible  system  is  to  lav  the  land  down  in 
good  heart  and  as  clear  of  weeds  as  possible:  the  grass  will 
then  bo  abundant  and  continue  good  for  several  years, 
liquid  manure,  carried  upon  it  in  spring,  will  so  enrich  it  as 
to  admit  of  making  the  crop  into  hay,  or  cutting  it  green  for 
the  cattle  in  the  stables.  In  light  soils,  the  tread  of  sheep 
and  rattle  U of  great  use ; in  heavy,  wet  soils,  they  would 
do  harm.  No  wet  land  will  bear  this  rotation. 

Wc  have  now  given  a brief  outline  of  the  manner  in 
which  arable  land  may  be  cultivated  and  improved.  If  we 
should  be  asked,  whether  so  much  attention  and  labour 
upon  land  of  a proper  quality  will  be  repaid  by  tho  value  of 
the  produce,  after  deducting  the  jiortion  duo  to  the  landlord, 
or  to  the  stale  ? we  shall  answer,  without  any  hesitation,  in 
the  affirmative,  provided  tho  cultivator  is  possessed  of  know- 
ledge, judgment,  and  ox{>erienco,  and  devotes  all  his  time 
to  the  superintendence  of  his  farm.  The  calculations  on 
which  this  opinion  is  foundeil  cannot  be  introduced  here ; 
some  idea  of  them  will  be  given  in  the  article  Farm.  Agri- 
culture is  so  healthy,  so  agreeable,  and  so  moral  an  occu- 
pation, that  it  can  never  be  extremely  profitable:  the  com- 
petition for  land  will  always  prevent  this.  The  butcher  and 
cattle-dealer  will  always,  if  successful,  make  far  greater 
profits  than  the  farmer;  and  a decent  livelihood,  with  a 
moderate  interest  on  the  capital  laid  out,  is  the  most  that  <• 
farmer  can  expect,  even  with  tho  greatest  assiduity.  If 
ho  neglects  bis  business,  and  leaves  it  to  others  less  inte- 
rested in  the  result,  he  must  be  a loser.  Gentlemen  who 
cultivate  for  pleasure,  and  employ  bailiffs,  are  fortunate  if 
they  gel  a moderate  rent  affer  paying  expenses.  For  careless 
farmers,  the  simplest  svsU>m  alone  can  prevent  great  loss; 
and  grass  land  may  be  profitable  in  the  hands  of  a pro- 
prietor, who  would  probably  be  ruined  if  his  land  were  all 
arable  and  in  his  own  hands. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  important 
subject  of  improvements, — nor  into  the  question  uf  great 
or  small  farms,  as  most  beneficial  to  tho  community  : — these 
and  various  other  branches  of  the  subject  will  be  found 
under  proper  beads ; such  as  Barrkn  Land,  Farm, 
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Drai:<img  Irkioat!o.\,  Mani^rk,  Labour,  Gka«s-lani>, 
CArTi.K.  &c.;  aud  f>>r  the  |>cculiar  cultivation  of  the  various 
products  of  ajrhcuUure,  see  Whhat»  Bhans,  Barlky, 
Cloykr.  Oats,  Fkas,  &c.  &c. 

We  shall  only  add  the  names  of  a few  authors  vhose 
M’ctrks  luuy  be  studied  and  consulted  with  advanta<:e.  by  all 
ihuse  who  desire  to  have  a competent  knowledge  of  a^- 
culture,  cither  as  a branch  of  general  knowledge,  or  for  llie 
pu^se  of  its  practical  application. 

Of  the  Greek  writers  on  husban'lry  we  have  hardly  any- 
thing left,  except  in  the  collection  of  Cassianus  Bassos,  en- 
titled GeopomMu  (earth-luhouring).  This  collection, in  twenty 
books,  was  made  at  the  command  of  the  Rmperor  Con- 
stantinus  Porphyrogennetus,  and  was  chiedy  compiled  from 
Greek  wnlers,  whose  names  are  given.  We  are  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  foreign  translation  of  the  Geoponiktu  except 
the  old  German  version  of  Herren,  ftrsl  printed  at  Strasburg 
in  1545,  4to.  The  Latin  writers,  Cato,  V'arro,  Virgil  in  his 
Georgies,  Columella,  and  Palladius,  are  well  known:  their 
works,  especially  the  last  two,  will  be  found  to  contain  many 
valuable  remarks;  and  abridged  translations  of  them,  or 
extracts,  would  bo  very  useful  even  to  modem  agriculturists. 
Of  the  above,  the  following  have  been  translated  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Owen,  rector  of  Upton  Srudaracn.  Wilts  .*—1,  Th^  Three 
Booki  •>/ M.  Termtius  Vanr>,  CQnrervinff  Agriculture.  Lon- 
don, 1800.  Svo.  5#.  ^d.  2.  The  Fourteen  Books  of  Pidladim 
on  Agriculture.  L<indon,  1807.  Svo.  6s.  Tlie  same  author 
has  als*)  Agncultural  Pursuits,  translated  from 

the  Greek.  London,  1805,  2 vuls.  Svo.  1.5#.  Of  the  earlier 
English  writers,  we  shall  only  mention  Fitiherbert,  Blythe, 
Harthb,  and  Weston.  Aflerwartls  came  Evelyn,  Tull,  llule, 
and  tne  great  oracle  of  moilern  husbandry,  Arthur  Young  : 
with  Sir  John  Sinclair,  to  whom,  as  President  of  the  Boanl 
of  Agriculture,  much  useful  information  was  communicated, 
which  he  industriously  compiled.  (Sinclair’s  Ac-nunt  of 
"Systems  of  Husbandry.  Sw.,  2 vols.  8vo.)  The  Surveys  and 
Reports  on  tho  agriculture  of  tho  different  counties,  pre- 
pareil  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  are  replete  with  useful 
information  as  to  what  is  the  actual  practice ; and  among 
a fnultitade  of  agricultural  publications,  journals,  and  pro- 
ceedings of  societies,  we  may  notice  Loudon's 
H/  Agriculture^  as  a useful  book  of  reference. 

The  French  are  rich  in  elementary  w'orks,  among  which 
the  Theatre  d' Agriculture,  par  Olivier  do  Serres,  is  a 
standard  work.  It  was  written  at  the  express  desire  of 
Henry'  IV.  and  his  minister  Sully,  and  publUhed  in  1600; 
the  last  edition,  in  four  volumes  quarto,  Paris.  18(i4,  with 
numerous  additions,  and  the  Cours  CompUt  <C Agriculture, 
by  various  members  of  the  Institute  of  France,  publishctl  in 
1 820,  contain  everything  that  was  then  known  of  tho  science 
of  agriculture.  A little  work  of  much  merit  may  be  men- 
tioned, called  l.e  Manuel  Pratique  du  Laboureur,  by  Cbam- 
bouilld  Dupetitmont,  Paris,  1 826,  two  volumes,  dumlecimo  ; 
and  also  Le  Calendrier  du  bon  Cultivaieur,  par  C.  1.  A. 
Mathieu  de  Dombasle  (on  tho  plan  of  Arthur  Young's 
Farmer  s Calenditr),  ParU,  1 833,  duodecimo,  is  a very  uselul 
work.  Innumerable  works  on  particular  branches,  and  the 
annals  and  roemuirs  of  various  a^cultural  societies,  appear 
daily.  Among  the  German  authors  we  shall  only  mentiun 
Tbaer,  whose  works  wc  have  quoted  above,  and  which  form 
a most  complete  body  of  theoretical  and  practical  agricul- 
ture : bis  experiments  made  on  a large  swale  at  the  national 
farm  of  Mugelm  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  repeated 
for  many  years,  can  bo  fuliv  depended  upon.  We  have  also 
quoted  the  work  of  Mr.  V^an  Aelhroek,  De  F Agriculture 
Pratique  de  la  Flandre,  Paris,  1630,  octavo,  as  a useful  and 
intcre«iting  work. 

ARABS'  GULF,  a bay  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
lying  between  Alexandria  and  some  point  west  of  Alex- 
andria, which  is  not  well  dehne-d.  Ras-cl-Kanys,  1 15  miles 
west  of  Alexandria,  is  the  first  very  salient  pnim  a.s  wo 
advance  westward. 

The  bay  called  Plinlhinites  (Herod,  ii.  6)  c.orre8ponded 
to.  or  f 'freed  a part  of,  the  Arabs’  Gulf. 

ARAC-'^N,  or  R.\KHAIN,  ia  a country  of  Asia,  lying 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  buy  of  Bengal,  and  tinning  the 
westemraust  part  of  the  Peninsula  l»eyond  the  Ganges.  It 
extends  from  20®  45^  to  about  18°  N.  lat.,  and  lies  l>ct\vcen 
02°  and  95®  E.  long.  Ils  extreme  length  from  N.N.W.  to 
S.S.K.  may  amount  to  upwanU  of  230  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  to  about  50  miles.  lu  surface  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain 1 1,500  English  square  miles,  so  that  it  exceeds  the 
principality  of  Wales  by  more  than  3000  miles. 


It  is  bounded  on  Uie  cast  by  a range  of  mountains,  which 
separates  it  from  the  Burmese  cropiru.  from  which  it  is  also 
divided  on  tlie  south  by  a small  mouotain-river.  On  the 
w'cst  it  extends  to  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  north  to 
Chittagong,  a province  of  Bengal,  and  to  the  mountainous 
and  woody  tract  which  extends  between  Chittagong  and 
Muneepoor.  It  is  separated  from  Chittagong  bv  tlie  river 
Naf,  or  Nauf. 

This  country,  which  in  1820  was  acquirwl  by  the  East 
India  Company  from  the  Burmese,  contains  three  dislricls. 
Proper  Araraa,  or  Akyab,  Sandoway.and  Ramree. 

Aracan  Proper  consists  of  a valley  stretching  nearly 
parallel  to  the  shore,  between  a range  of  mountains  and  a 
ridge  of  hills.  The  mountain-range  which  divides  it  on  the 
east  from  Ava  is  called  Ycomadong  by  the  Aracancse, 
and  Anapcctomiu  by  the  Bunncjie:  it  extends  from  Cape 
Negrais  (16®  'P  N.  lat.)  to  the  Tipperah  HilU  lying  east  of 
Datx*a  in  Bengal,  which,  together  with  tlic  hill.H  l>ounding 
Silhil  on  the  south,  may  be  considered  as  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  range.  Its  mean  elevation  is  about  3U00 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  though,  in  some  parts,  it 
attains  tho  height  of  5000  feet.  On  the  cast,  or  towards  tho 
Irrawaddy  in  Ava.  it  declines  by  a succe>siun  of  ranges; 
but  towards  Aracan  its  descent  is  steep  and  abrupt.  Seve- 
ral passes  conduct  over  these  mountains  to  Ava,  but  only 
two  can  be  parsed  with  ease. 

The  heights  which  extend  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore  and  separate  the  valley  from 
the  sea,  do  not,  probably,  rise  to  mure  than  700  feeL  They 
generally  assume  a conical  shape,  and  do  not  form  a con- 
tinual range;  some  are  insuUien,  others  connected  by  nar- 
row ridges,  but  all  are  scattered  in  an  irregular  manner 
and  separated  by  many  ravines,  valleys,  and  confined  level 
spots,  each  occupied  by  a stream,  a lake,  or  a marsh.  On 
the  shore  they  are  intersected  by  many  rivers,  creeks,  and 
inlets  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a scries  of  peninsulas,  isth- 
muses, and  islands,  by  which  the  lainl  communication  is 
oiraplctely  inlerrupu?<l.  The  coast  is  fronted  by  numerous 
islands,  moderately  high  and  thinly  inhabited. 

Tho  valley,  which  lies  between  the  two  ranges,  varies 
in  breadth : in  some  parts  tho  hilU  advance  from  the  shore 
so  far  to  the  cast  as  to  narrow  it  to  10  miles,  and  even  less, 
whilst  in  other  places  they  leave  a space  of  4U  miles  be- 
tw'ecn  them  and  tho  mountains.  Tlris  volley  is  so  little 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  the  tide,  which  in  Live  straits, 
rivers,  and  harlvours  rises  14  feet  at  full  and  change,  inun- 
dates the  fiat  borders  of  the  riven,  to  a considerable  extent, 
and  ils  ebb  converts  them  into  a noisome  switmp.  With 
the  exception  of  this  swampy  ground,  the  toil  consists  of 
rocks,  crumbling  on  the  surface,  and  rovea*d  by  a tlim  layer 
of  loose  bhick  soil.  ^Vherc  this  layer  has  not  been  washed 
away  by  the  rains,  the  country  is  covered  with  grass  and 
junglc-.shrubs.  In  July,  when  the  pcriitdical  rains  become 
verv  abundant,  the  whole  valley  is  inundated,  and  resembles 
a channel  of  the  sea,  in  w hich  tho  few  towns  and  villages 
appi‘ar  like  islands  scattered  in  a large  lake. 

The  small  rivers  which  intersect  this  valley  arc  so  nu- 
merous as  to  form  a complete  labyrinth,  one  winding  creek 
leading  to  another,  so  a.s  to  form  an  inland  waler  com- 
munication  between  the  villages  and  towns  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year.  Most  of  tne  small  streams  run  to  the 
northward,  where  the  valley  Ls  lowest  and  broadest,  and 
where  tho  hilU  on  the  shore  terminate,  or  rather  leave  a 
wide  opening.  Hero  they  fall  into  a kind  of  bay  full  of 
islands  of  considerable  extent,  which  seem  to  be  low  and 
partly  uninhabited.  This  bay  receives  also  tho  principal 
river  of  the  country,  the  Kclatijno  or  Huritung,  which  rises 
in  the  mountainous  tract  between  Chittagong  ami  Munce* 
poor,  and  may  have  a course  of  about  250  miles.  The  rivers, 
which,  farther  to  the  south,  intersect  the  hills,  as  tho  Talak 
Keon  and  the  Y'anaway  Koon,  are  small,  hut  commonly 
navigable  for  boats  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year. 

Many  causes  concur  to  render  this  ill-ventilated  valley 
extremely  unbcaltby—thc  heat,  the  inundations,  and  tho 
general  moi8tun^  Even  in  the  dry  seavon,  in  November. 
December,  and  January,  occasional  and  sometimes  heavy 
showers  occur.  In  February,  March,  and  April,  they  become 
more  frequent,  and  still  more  in  M ly  and  June,  when  the 
pericKlieal  rains  set  in  and  last  till  November.  The  rain  in 
July  amounts  to  nearly  GO  inches,  and  in  August  to  43L 
From  the  beginning  of  June  tu  the  end  of  September,  it 
amounted,  in  1824,  to  196  inches,  and  then  nearly  the  whole 
surface  of  the  valley  was  under  water.  Heavy  dews  and 
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thick  f(^  prcvmil  during  the  nighU  even  in  the  dry  season, 
and  grcai  beat  in  the  day-time.  The  thermometer  riscA  in 
July  to  89^>  and  in  August  to  94°,  and  is  never  under  77° 
in  these  months. 

The  fertility  of  this  country  is  very  great,  and  its  soil  fit 
for  the  culture  of  nearly  all  tropical  productions ; but  in  the 
actual  slate  of  agriculture  rice  only  is  cultivated  to  any 
great  extent.  Indigo,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  hemp, 
are  also  raised,  and  their  culture  has  lately  increased,  but 
not  so  as  to  produce  any  for  exportation.  Sesamutn  and 
roustanl-sced  are  cultivated,  on  account  of  the  oil  which  is 
extracted  frum  them  and  largely  used.  Tho  sugar-cane 
grows  very  luxuriantly,  and  might  be  cultivated  to  a great 
extent.  Black  pepper  of  a go^xl  quality  grows  wild  near 
Aeiig,  but  it  is  nowhere  cultivated.  Fruit  is  plentiful  and  ' 
of  excellent  quality.  Tlie  pine-apples  and  plantains  are, 
perhaps,  the  6nest  favoured  in  the  world,  and  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  Mangoes,  jack-fruit  (Artocar- 
pit*  integri/oiia,  Linn  ),  sweet  limes,  and  cocoa-nuts  are  also 
plentiful,  but  oranges  are  scarce.  Of  the  vegetables  raised, 
the  principal  are  onions,  garlic,  and  turmeric;  but  bhan- 
gans,  red  pepper,  cucuml^rs,  water-melons,  papeyas,  and 
raktalus  are  also  abundant.  No  forest-trees  grow  in  the 
valley,  nor,  as  it  seems,  on  the  hills  along  the  shore ; but 
extensive  forests  of  teak  abound  in  the  mountains  at  the 
sources  and  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Hnritung:  their 
great  distance  from  the  coast,  however,  ami  (he  want  of  roads 
prevent  the  people  from  bringing  them  to  the  more  inhabited 
part  of  the  ixmnlry.  This  timber,  therefore,  is  imported  from 
Rangoon  in  Ava.  or  from  Bengal.  Other  forest-trees  abound 
in  the  same  mountains  and  on  the  borders  of  Chittagong. 

The  soology  of  this  country  is  very  little  known.  We 
learn  only  that  the  jungles  abound  in  tigers  and  wild 
elephants,  and  that  the  latter  are  much  mure  dangerous  to 
the  cultivated  Helds,  than  the  former  to  the  cultivators  them- 
selves. Of  dome^tic  animals  only  poultry  and  buffaloes  aro 
mentioned  The  latter  are  most  esteem^  from  their  being 
docile  and  useful  In  cultivating  and  treading  out  rice.  Silk 
is  raised,  but  not  enough  for  the  consumption  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Bees  abound  in  the  country  near  the  mountains 
Fish  is  so  plentiful  that  it  not  only  supplies  the  principal 
food  of  the  inhabitants,  but  also,  when  dried,  an  article  lor 
exportation. 

Still  less  is  known  of  its  mineral  riches.  Silver,  it  is  said, 
has  been  ascertained  not  to  exist  in  the  mountains,  but  there 
is  iroii-ore  in  abundance,  and  this  is  all  we  know.  Salt  is 
made  m a great  many  places,  and  U an  important  article  of 
exp  irtation. 

Aracan,  2(1°  43'  N.  lat.  and  93°  31'  E.  long,  the  antient 
capital,  U built  on  a plain  entirely  surrounded  by  hills, 
and  intersected  by  several  streamlets,  which  occasionally 
join  each  other  or  fall  immediately  into  the  river  Huri- 
tuiig.  One  of  these  slrcamleU  runs  through  the  town  and 
divides  it  into  two  parts  connected  by  strong  but  clumsy 
wiMwlen  bridges.  This  stream  ebbs  and  Hows  with  the  tide, 
nnd  at  high-water  boats  are  able  to  navigate  it.  During  the 
periodical  rains  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  inundated, 
and  on  this  account  bore,  as  well  as  in  the  villages  un  the 
plain,  the  houses  are  raiseil  upon  piles  or  strung  prists  of 
timber,  little  more  than  four  feet  above  the  ground,  that  the 
water  may  have  a free  course  under  them.  These  bouses, 
or  rather  huts,  are  miserable  structures,  only  one  story  high, 
and  thatched  wi:h  straw  or  mats.  They  are  ranged  with 
considerable  regularity  in  streets,  tho  chief  of  which  skirts 
the  stream  on  each  side.  This  town  is  about  four  miles 
in  circumference,  and  of  a quandrungular  form.  Before 
its  occupaiiiin  by  the  British  tro.ips  <iii  )^‘24)  it  is  said  to 
have  contained  13, (;U0  houses  and  95. boo  inhabitunts.  Its 
actual  population  U nut  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  has 
much  aeclmed  since  it  has  ceased  to  be  tho  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  country,  which  by  the  Company  has 
been  transferred  to  other  places ; and  it  is  probable  that  at 
present  it  does  not  contain  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants formerly  mwigned  to  it. 

Within  tliO  town  is  a fort,  a very  antient  building:  the 
date  of  its  erection  is  unknown.  It  is  surrounded  by  three 
quadrangular  concentric  walls,  each  about  20  feet  high  and 
of  considerable  thickness.  There  arc  also  four  pagodas,  built 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  on  a hill  alKiui  100  feet  high,  and 
inclosed  by  a quadrangular  wall.  They  contain  numerous 
images  of  Oaudama,  from  one  inch  to  twenty  feet  in  height; 
but  what  renders  them  espcciallv  remarkable  are  some 
antient  sculptures  found  in  nnd  about  them,  among  which 


some  sphinxes  sre  observed,  which  confirm  the  striking 
analogy  between  the  hieruglyphirs  of  Ava  and  Egjpt 
observed  by  Symes.  Except  the  fort,  the  pagodas  are  the 
onW  stonc-buildings  in  Aracan. 

The  heights  which  surround  the  town  are  covered  with 
pagodas,  the  gilt  spires  of  which,  shooting  up  like  pyramids 
from  every  pinnacle  around  and  glitiering  in  the  sun.  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  singular  and  picturesque  appearance 
of  this  place.  Upwards  of  sixty  of  these  temples,  of  various 
forms,  may  be  counted  at  once. 

Akuab,  the  capital  of  the  district  which  comprehends  A ra- 
can  I^ruper,  has  a good  harbour,  but  U little  frequented,  un 
account  of  its  unhealthlulness.  Two  other  places  are  worth 
notice.  Talak,  un  the  Talak  Keon,  and  Aeng,  on  the  Yana- 
way Keon.  Both  are  places  of  some  commerce,  and  owe 
this  advantage  chiefly  to  their  being  situated  where  the 
roads  traversing  the  mountains  terminate,  and  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  navigable  fur  boats  from  June  to  April.  The 
country  along  these  rivers  U improving  in  cultivation. 

The  district  Sandoway  comprehends  chiefly  the  main- 
land between  19°  and  1B°  N.  lat.,  and  is  a mountainous 
country,  intersected  hy  valleys  running  east  and  west.  Not 
being  cxposeii  to  inundations,  nor  subject  to  fogs,  it  is  tolera- 
bly healthy,  and  enjoys  a cool  sea-breeze,  with  temperate 
nights,  nearly  through  the  year.  Agnculture  is  increasing, 
on  account  of  tho  neighbourhood  of  Kyouk  Phyoo.  The 
I capital.  Sandoway  (18°  28'  N.  lat.,  and  94°  27' E.  long.),  lies 
on  a navigable  river,  and  is  a thrving  town. 

I The  district  Ramree  contains  the  two  large  islands  of 
Pamrfe  and  Cheiiuba,  and  soieral  smaller  onen.  The 
' island  of  Kamrec  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  divided 
j from  the  main  land  by  a narrow  but  navigable  channel.  U 
' consi-<ts  of  hills,  intermingled  with  much  level  ground,  and 
I has  generally  a very  fertile  soil.  Besides  the  common  pro 
ductions  of  (he  countr),  excellent  oranges  are  raised  : horti- 
culture is  improving,  and  the  cinnamon  tree,  which  lately 
has  bifen  intnVluced,  promi^os  very  well.  On  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island  is  a ridge  of  hills,  among  which  are 
several  volcanoes,  reported  to  discharge  Hames  uccosionally 
and  a quantity  of  inm  p>  rites,  but  iii  their  tranquil  state  only 
a greasy  mud  bubbles  up,  mixed  wiib  a litlle  petroleum. 

Kyouk  Phyoo  (meaning  the  white  stones,  ^cause  small 
white  pebbles  are  washoil  on  the  beach  during  the  S.W. 
monsoon)  is  at  present  the  capital  uf  Aroran,  and  begins  to 
be  a place  of  some  trade.  It  is  situated  at  the  iiorlherii  ox- 
: tremity  of  the  island  of  Ramree,  on  a beautiful  plain,  with 
I much  high  land  m its  vicinity,  which  is  covered  with  forest 
I trees,  yielding  timlvr  of  superior  quality  fur  masts  and 
I yards,  and  perhaps  ft>r  other  naval  purp<>ses.  The  hariKiur 
is  spacious  and  good,  free  frum  fugs,  with  abumlanco  of 
I water  and  firu-woo<l.  Lately  a few  cargoes  of  rii  e and  dried 
j fish  have  been  shipped  from  this  place  to  the  Mauritius. 

At  the  south  end  of  Ramree  is  a safe  harbour,  called 
I Ramree,  or  Amherst  Harbour, 

I The  island  of  Cheduba  is  divided  fhim  Ramree  and  the 
I main  land  by  a channel  some  miles  bruoil,  and  navigable, 
I but  no  safe  harbour  is  found  on  it.  From  north-west  to  soulh- 
I east  the  island  extends  alMUt  twenty-one  miles,  by  about  fif- 
; teen  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  of  moderate  height,  with  several 
hummocks  on  it;  its  soil  is  excellent,  and  well  watered  by 
hill-streains.  on  the  banks  of  wliich  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  red 
pepper,  hemp,  and  sugar-cane,  are  cultivated.  But  the 
larger  port  uf  the  island  is  still  covered  with  jungle.  In 
1^27  it  contained  about  23u0  houses,  and  12.00U  inhabitants. 
Here  also  are  several  volcanoes,  mostly  of  the  description 
called  mud  voUanoes.  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
They  are  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants,  who  think  (hem 
occasioned  by  (he  great  naga  or  scri>ent  which  supports  the 
world,  and  takes  this  method  of  giving  vent  to  iu  agony. 

I The  actual  population  of  Aracan  is  stated  to  amount  to 
i little  more  than  200, OUU  inhabitants,  but  it  seems  soroewbat 
I under-rated,  if  it  be  true  that  40u  square  miles  of  tho  coun- 
I try  are  under  cultivation.  Tlie  aborigines,  who  to  all  ap- 
pearance form  almost  exclusively  the  population,  are  vailed 
.Vugr  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  but  their  nalional  name 
is  Yakain,  or  Ma^ran-ma.  They  aro  short,  squat,  robust, 
and  fleshy,  and  differ  in  features  greatly  fn>m  Europeans. 
Their  face  is  somewhat  of  the  shape  uf  a lozenge,  the  fore- 
head and  chin  being  sharpened,  but  the  face  at  the  cheek- 
bones very  broad.  Tho  eyebrows  project  very  little,  and 
the  eyes  are  very  narrow,  and  ))laccd  rather  obliquely  in  the 
bead,  the  external  angles  being  the  highest.  Their  nose  is 
very  small,  but  has  not,  like  that  of  the  negro,  the  appear- 
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anee  of  biving  been  flat^^ned ; the  hair  is  harsh,  lank,  and 
black.  Though  living  in  a very  hot  climate,  they  have  not 
the  deep  hue  of  the  negro  or  Hindu.  From  this  description, 
it  is  evident  that  they  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Chimnse. 

Their  language  is  one  of  tboae  which  may  properly  be 
called  munosyllabic,  from  the  mass  of  their  radical  words 
being  monosyllables,  like  the  spoken  dialects  of  China. 
They  have  borrowed  a considerable  number  of  terms  from 
the  Pali,  which  exists  among  them  as  Uie  language  of 
learning  and  science;  but  in  adopting  those  polysyllables, 
they  suit  them  to  their  peculiar  enunciation  by  pronoun- 
dng  every  syllabic  as  a distinct  word.  Though  monosyl- 
labic. their  language  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  China, 
but  exhibits  a very  great  alfinity  to  that  spoken  by  the  Bur- 
mese. who  consider  the  Rakhain,  or  language  of  Aracan,  as 
the  roost  antientand  original  dialect  of  the  Burma  language. 
According  to  Dr.  Leyden,  their  literature  is  not  scanty,  Ibr 
bo  enumerated  twenry-nine  different  Rakhain  compositions, 
of  which,  Iwwcver,  tlic  greatest  number  are  translations 
from  the^anscrit. 

Though  far  from  being  civilized,  according  to  our  notions, 
they  do  not  neglect  education.  A person  rarely  is  met  with 
who  cannot  read  and  write.  Their  records  are  kept  on  i 
palm-leaves,  beaulifully  larquerod  in  japan  and  red.  gene- 
rally on  a gilt  ground  with  dark  letters.  Their  common 
accounts  are  written  with  a chalk  pencil,  roscmbling  talc, 
on  folds  of  paper  made  of  the  bark  of  a tree,  and  then 
covered  with  lump-black,  or  on  a smooth  board  smeared 
with  the  same  substance.  They  have  thirty-six  letters  in 
their  alphafict,  written  from  left  to  right,  and  in  wnting 
t'oev  bold  the  pen  or  pencil  as  we  do,  the  lines  being  as  fine 
and  the  characters  as  beautifully  formed  as  if  made  with  a 
pen  and  ink. 

Their  religion  U that  of  Bhudda ; their  priests  seem  en- 
tirely occupied  in  the  education  of  the  chilaren.  In  every 
Tiilago  are  two  or  three,  and  their  schools  are  ot>en  to  all. 
Their  only  remuneration  seems  to  lie  u suUlcieiit  quantity  of 
foo«l.  and  the  erccliou  of  a house,  which  answers  os  a resi- 
dence. temple,  and  school  room,  with  gvnerully  a small 
pa:;oda  annexed  to  it,  having  a number  of  poles  and  pen 
d. lilts  hanging  from  it.  much  after  the  manner  represented 
on  conimuD  china-ware.  Indeed  all  their  habits,  as  well  as 
their  persons  and  dress,  resemble  those  of  the  western  parts 
of  China. 

Thu  Mug.*!  are  disUnguished  for  their  simple  honesty  and 
inoffensive  disposition:  they  are  perfectly  free  from  the  ser 
vile  hypocrisy  of  the  Hindoos,  and  eaually  unlike  them 
as  to  probity  their  word  being  generally  trustworthy.  In 
dealing,  they  ask  the  price  wliich  they  think  the  article 
to  be  worth,  and  no  more.  They  are  averse  to  lying,  so 
that  when  detected  after  the  commission  of  any  felonious 
act,  however  serious,  they  almost  invariably,  and  with  the 
utmost  frankness,  confess  the  crimo,  and  detail  with  the 
greatest  minuteness  the  manner  in  which  it  was  com- 
miited.  Tlicir  religion  enjoins  them  not  to  take  away  ani 
mal  life ; but  they  do  not  seem  very  bigoted  to  this  part 
of  their  creed,  aa  they  hare  no  ohjertiuu  to  part  with  tneir 
oxen  and  buffaloes,  and  to  cat  every  part  when  dead,  even 
to  the  offdl  usually  given  to  dogs. 

The  women  dress  much  afW  the  Chinese  manner;  but 
they  arc  by  no  means  secluded,  having  a full  share  in  the 
common  intercourse  and  transactions  of  life.  As  they  are 
not  precluded  from  instruction,  they  are  ollen  shrewd  and 
intcliigenl.  A peculiar  usage  of  this  nation  is.  that  when  a 
man  wants  to  raise  money,  be  pawns  bis  wife  for  a certain 
period,  ur  until  the  debt  is  liquidated. 

The  mountains  which  separate  Aracan  from  the  Burmese 
empire  are  inhabited  by  a nation  called  by  the  Burmese 
Kyiu'n,  but  who  term  themselves  Koioon,  and  whose  lan- 
guage is  peculiar,  having  little  or  no  affinity  to  either 
Rakhain  or  Burma.  They  have  preserved  their  independ- 
ence, not  by  resisting  the  invasion  of  their  more  powerful 
neighbours,  but  by  withdrawing  themselves  to  other  places 
in  the  interior  of  the  range.  They  are  a harmless  and 
industrious  race,  cultivating  rice  in  the  valleys,  Ashing  in 
the  rivers,  ^aihering  the  honey  and  wax  of  tne  wild  b^s. 
and  fabricating  a sort  of  cloth,  called  pujung,  of  ^e  cotton  of 
the  wild  cotton-tree,  which  abounds  in  the  mountains.  Dried 
fish,  bees'  wax,  honey,  and  pujung  are  exchanged  by  them  in 
Ava,or  Aracan,  for  a few  manufa^ured  articles.  They  seem 
not  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines  either  of  Brahma  or  Bhudda. 

A considerable  traffic  was  formerly  carried  on  between 
Aracan  and  Ava,  the  first  exporting  Rindostanee  and  Eu- 


ropean goods,  such  as  velvet,  broad-cloth,  piece-goods,  mus- 
lins, betel-nut.  salt,  &c.,  and  receiving  in  return  ivorv', 
silver,  copper,  sugar,  tobacco,  oil.  and  lacouered  ware.  It 
seems  that  this  commerce  has  been  considerably  reduced 
since  the  occupation  of  tlie  British,  but  no  later  statement 
informs  us  to  what  extent  it  is  still  canied  on  by  the  passes 
over  the  mountains.  The  commerce  by  sea  rs  not  important : 
a few  boats  coasting  along  the  shore  to  Cbiltagong,  and 
from  thence  llirougli  the  Sunderbunds  to  Calcutta,  are 
sufficient  for  all  their  trade  to  the  northward.  Alwut  the 
same  number  goes  to  Rangoon  in  Ava.  whence  they  bring 
back  silk  and  other  articles  manufactured  in  that  countr)', 
which  are  much  superior  to  those  marie  by  themselves,  and 
more  valued  than  any  yet  brought  by  Europeans. 

This  country  is  dependent  on  the  presidency  of  Calcutta. 
Each  of  the  three  districts,  Akyab  (Aracan),  Sandoway.  and 
Ramree,  is  governed  by  a civil  judge  or  superintendent, 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  a comroiMiuner,  who 
usually  resides  at  Chittagong.  The  revenue  derived  from 
it  does  not  exceed  three  lacs  of  rupees  and  a half  (360,000/.), 
produced  principally  by  the  rental  of  the  land,  the  Com- 
pany, as  sovereign,  considering  themselves  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil.  This  revenue  barely  suffices  to  defray  the  ex- 
! penses,  though  the  garrison  only  consists  of  eight  companies 
of  sepoys,  two  at  Akyab,  two  at  Sandoway.  and  four  with 
the  bead-quarters  of  the  regiment  at  K^uk  Pliyoo.  (See 
Symes's  I^mbttssy  to  the  Court  qf  Ava ; Francis  Kuchanan, 
Dr.  Leyden,  Palon,  and  Tram,  in  the  Asiatic  Rrtei/rches ; 
JoumtU  the  Lond  Geogr.  Society^  vol.  i. ; Asiatic  Joum.) 

A'RACHIS.  in  Botany,  tho  generic  name  of  a kind  of 
pulse,  called  the  Earth-nut,  which  is  much  cultivated  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world:  it  belongs  to  the  pea  ttilie,  to 
which  and  the  liean  it  is  botanically  related.  The  circum- 
stance by  which  the  aracliis  hypugiea  is  parth  ulsrly  remark- 
able is  the  manner  in  which  its  fruit  is  produced:  instead 
uf  hanging  down  from  among  the  leaves  in  the  manner  of 
other  plants,  this  conceals  itself  in  the  earth,  in  which  it  is 
deeply  buried  at  the  period  when  it  becomes  ripe,  a pheno- 
menon which  happens  thus:  - The  young  fruit,  instead  of 
being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  as  in  other  kinds  of 
puUe,  is  found  at  the  bottom  and  in  the  inside  of  a long 
slender  tube,  which  looks  like  a flower-stalk.  When  the 
flower  has  withered,  and  the  young  fruit  is  fertilized,  no- 
thing but  the  bottom  of  this  tube  with  its  contents  remains. 
At  this  period,  a small  point  projects  from  tho  summit  of  the 
young  fruit,  and  gradually  elongates,  curving  downwards 
towards  the  earth.  At  the  same  time  the  stalk  uf  tho  fruit 
lenirthens,  until  the  small  point  strikes  the  earth,  into  which 
the  now  half-grown  fruit  is  speedily  forced,  and  where  it 
Hnally  ripens  in  what  would  seem  a roost  unnatural  position. 
When  mature,  it  is  a pale  yelluw,  wrinkled,  ohlong  p^,  oAen 
contracted  in  the  middle,  and  containing  two  or  three  seeds 
the  size  of  a hazel  nut.  These  ere  considered  a valuable 
article  of  food  in  Africa,  and  the  tropical  parts  uf  Asia  and 
America.  In  flavour  the  nuts  are  as  sweet  as  an  almond  ; 
and  they  yield,  when  pressed,  an  oil  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
that  of  olives. 

The  plant  will  only  grow  in  a litrht  sandy  soil,  in  which 
its  pods  can  readily  l«e  buried,  and  it  requires  a climate  as 
bot  at  least  as  that  of  the  south  of  France.  Its  stems  grow 
from  one  to  two  feet  high ; its  leaves  are  composed  of  fuur 
broad  and  blunt  leaflets:  and  its  flowers  are  small  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  e<»lour. 

AKA'CHNIDA.  a class  of  animals  including  spiders, 
mites,  and  scorpions,  all  ranked  by  Linneus  under  Insects, 
but  which  are  very  properly  separated  (rum  them,  on  account 
of  external  form,  structure,  and  habits.  The  separation 
was  first  made,  we  believe,  by  Fabricius,  who. looking  chiefly 
at  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  characterized  the  greater 
number  of  the  animals  now  ranked  under  arachnida,  by 
the  jaws  (morfV/a)  being  horny  and  furnished  with  a claw 
iUnogaUi).  M.  Lamarck  afterwards  made  the  arachnida  a 
distinct  class : but  we  owe  to  M.  Latreille  and  Dr.  Leach  the 
establishment  ot'  characters  more  precise  and  extending  to 
a greater  number  of  genera.  Much  has  been  done  in  per- 
fucting  the  knowledge  of  their  struct*  *0,  manners,  and 
numerous  species  by  Clorck,  De  Geer,  Walckenaer,  Tre- 
viranus.  Loon  Dufour,  r-.rold.  Straus-Durckheiro.  Black- 
wall,  and  others.  W’e  shall  condense  into  as  short  a compass 
as  we  can  the  most  important  pointa  investigated  by  these 
naturalists. 

Tht  arachniila  {Arera.  Vircy)  differ  from  insects  in  having 
no  aiUenno;;  lu  the  eyes  being  in  roost  species  eight. 
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and.  €Vcii  vrhon  only  two  in  number,  never  bcinp  placed 
/i  erally-  on  the  beiid ; in  the  le^ra  being  usually  eight, 
though  in  some  species  six,  and  in  others  ten  ; and  in  their 
respiratory  apparatus  consisting  of  radiated  trarkfee,  com- 
municatmg  with  a sort  of  gills  inclosed  in  pouches  in  the 
ow.  r part  of  tho  abdomen. 

The  skin  or  crust  of  arachnida  is  in  general  more  leathery 
tlian  homy  : but  whether  it  be  soft,  as  in  most  species,  or 
himl,  as  in  a few,  it  performs  a similar  otllce  to  tho  bones  of 
larger  animals  in  giving  support  to  the  soft  parts  and  attach- 
ment to  muscles,  the  legs  Iwng  jointed  upon,  and  radiating 
from,  a common  breast  plate  [Uemum)  externally  ; while, 
acconling  to  Straus-Diirckheim,  there  is  also  an  internal 
breast-plate  of  a gristly  texture  (un  sternum  cartila^ineux 
intericur)  in  firm  of  a horseshoe,  the  two  ends  of  which  are 
directed  forwards. 

The  greater  number  of  the  arachnida  are  caniivorous, 
and  arc  fumi.she'l  with  appropriate  organs  for  their  predatory 
life.  Some  parasitic  species,  such  as  the  minute  parasite 
mites  De  GeerJ,  which  wo  have  observed  infesting 

numerous  species  of  insects,  from  tho  largest  butterflies  to 
the  smallest  gnats,  are  furnished  with  a sucker,  in  some  re- 
spects constructed  like  that  of  the  gadfly  {Tabanus).  In 
other  species,  there  may  be  distinguished  a pair  of  upper 
jaws  {ma7idibula),  a pair  of  under  jaws  (man//<i),  canying 
joinle»l  feelers  (palpi),  and  between  them  a sort  of  tongue 
formed  b\  a pnijeclion  from  the  breast.  At  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth  is  placed  a piece  of  a homy  texture,  which  Savigny, 
Latreille,  and  Audouin  term  the  pharynx,  forming  the 
entrance  into  the  gulleL  Tlic  gullet,  togetlier  with  a bulging 
on  the  fore  part  of  it,  termed  the  stomach,  as  well  os  the  in- 
testines. run  in  a straight  line  from  the  pharynx  to  the  vent. 
Near  the  upper  portion  of  the  gullet  are  found  salivary 
vessels,  whose  exterior  n)icrture  is  in  the  first  joint  of  the 
upper  jaws.  The  saliN-a  sccreterl  by  these  vessels  appears  to 
be  poisonous.  I.ower  down  arc  the  biliary  vessels,  which 
resemble  thc^  of  insects. 

In  the  greater  nnml>er  of  arachnida,  there  is  a complete 
and  very  distinct  circulatory  system.  The  heart,  wmich 
differs  materially  from  the  dorsal  vessel,  by  some  termed  the 
heart  in  insects,  occupies  the  abdomen,  and  its  pulsations 
may  be  distinguished  externally.  It  is  a thick  longitudinal 
vessel,  giving  origin  to  a certain  number  of  arteries,  and  re- 
txiving  veins  by  which  the  bloo«l  returns  from  the  respiratory 
organs  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  respiratory  organs  have  two  striking  peculiarities, 
upon  which  M.  Latreille  founded  his  two  great  divisions  of 
arachnida. 

The  division  furnished  with  air-pincs,  similar  to  those  of 
insects,  comprises  hanest  or  shepherd  spiders  (Phalaneia), 
mites,  and  several  other  genera.  ‘ The  presence  of  air-pipes 
itrachfes),'  says  M.  Latreille,  ‘excludes  all  complete  circu- 
lation, that  is,  the  distribution  of  blood  to  different  parts, 
and  its  return  fnun  the  respiratory  organs  to  the  heart.' 

The  other  division  of  the  class  eompriHcs  the  numerous 
species  of  spiders,  and  the  scorpions  which  M.  Straus- Diirrk- 
heim  nnd  Leon  Dufour  place  Qrst.  Their  respiratory  appa- 
ratus consists  of  small  cavities  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
great  number  of  triangular  white  lamins  of  extreme  thin- 
ness. Tho  number  of  these  is  usually  two,  but  in  some 
species  there  aru  four,  and  in  otbom  eight.  The  external 
apertures  of  these,  termed  spiracles,  and,  as  M.  Latreille 
well  remarks,  objectionably  stismaia,  are  transverse  chinks, 
corresponding  in  number  with  the  pulmonary  pouches. 

The  nen  ous  system  of  the  arachnida  is  ganglionic,  con- 
sisting of  nerve-knots  (gang/ia).  In  man  ond  the  larger 
animals  a ganglion  is  composed  of  two  substances  similar  to 
the  corticai  and  medullary  substances  of  the  brain,  and 
differs  from  nerves  in  being  firmer  in  texture,  and  covered 
with  a membrane  of  closer  tissue.  In  the  arachnida  these 
nerv'o-knots  are  moro  concentrated,  if  the  tenn  may  bo  used, 
than  in  Insects,  and  they  are  uniform  in  compo>ition,  rather 
than  n chain  of  ganglions  equally  separated.  Thus  in  tho 
harvest  spiders  (Pholans^a)  there  are  a pair  of  nerve-knots 
in  fnmt  of  the  gullet,  and  at  the  back  of  the  prullet  a medul- 
larv  mass,  apparently  consisting  of  three  ranges  of  nerve- 
knots  united. 

Wo  know  nothing  of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  arachnida. 
though  it  is  eerlain  enough  that  they  do  hear.  Their  eyes 
are  all  simple,  not  composite,  like  those  of  many  insects.  | 
' The  eyes  of  spiders  ond  scorpions,'  says  Swammerdam, 

' aro  externally  formod  exactly  in  tho  same  manner,  and 
are  smooth,  glittering,  and  without  divisions;  and  are  as  ] 


I much  dispersed  as  those  that  are  disposed  at  random  over 
the  bodv.  The  wolf-.spidor.  which  catches  its  prey  by  leaping 
on  it,  has  its  eyes  placed  in  tho  same  manner.'  In  the 
greater  number  of  spiders  they  are  eight  in  number,  hut  in 
aorae  six  (Dysdera  nnd  Segestria),  and  in  others  two  (Pha- 
langium).  The  arrangement  of  the  eyes,  when  more  than 
two,  varies  considerably  in  the  different  genera,  and  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  arranging  them  systematically,  on  the  prin- 
ciple first,  wo  believe,  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Lister,  and  improved 
upon  by  Latreille,  Leach,  and  Walckenacr.  Figures  of 
various  arrangenaents  of  the  eyes  in  spiders  may  be  seen  in 
Insect  Miscellanies,  pp.  125.  126,  after  Audouin. 

With  regord  to  the  sexes,  male  spiders  are  olwavs  much 
smaller  than  the  females,  being  often  not  more  than  one 
fourth  the  siic.  The  feelers  (^Upf),  also,  in  the  male  are 
furnished  with  organs  at  the  tip,  which  arc  of  various  forms, 
but  usually  bulging,  whereas  the  feelers  in  the  female  taper 
gradually  to  a point. 

Looking  at  the  size  of  the  female  spider,  am^the  eggs 
which  .she  lays,  it  appears  almost  incomprehensible  how  they 
could  be  contained  in  so  small  a body.  But,  by  ohsersing 
them  more  closely,  it  may  be  discovers  that  they  have  not, 
like  the  eggs  of  birds,  a hard  shell,  but,  on  the  contrary,  arc 
soA  and  compressible.  Accordingly,  before  they  are  laid 
they  lie  in  the  egg-bag  {ooarium)  within  the  spiifer's  body, 
squeezed  together  in  a flat  manner ; and  only  come  into  a 
globular  form  after  they  are  laid,  partly  in  consequenre  of 
tho  equal  pressure  of  the  air  on  e\ery  side,  in  the  same  way 
as  we  see  dew-drops  and  globules  of  quicksilver  formed  from 
the  samo  cause. 

The  eggs  of  spiders,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  are  in  most 
cases,  though  not  always,  placed  in  a roundish  ball,  and.  as 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  without  some  good  reason,  if  we 
can  discover  »t.  wc  may  infer  that  this  form  is  designed  to 
economize  the  materials  of  the  silken  web,  which  the  mother 
spins  around  them  by  way  of  protection.  Whether  we  are 
right  or  not  in  this  conjecture,  there  can  bo  no  question  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  ball  is  shaped,  as  the  writer  has 
often  obsen  ed  the  process.  The  mother  spider,  in  such  coses, 
uses  her  own  body  as  a gauge  to  measure  her  work,  in  the 
same  way  as  a bird  uses  its  body  to  gauge  the  size  and  form 
of  its  nest.  The  spider  first  spreads  a thin  coating  of  silk 
as  a foundation,  taking  core  to  have  this  circular  by  turning 
round  its  body  during  tho  process.  It  then,  in  the  same 
manner,  spins  a raised  border  round  this  till  it  takes  the  form 
of  a cup,  and  at  this  stage  of  the  work  it  begins  to  lay  its 
eggs  in  the  cup,  not  only  filling  it  with  these  up  to  tho 
brim,  but  piling  them  up  above  it  into  a rounded  heap  as 
high  as  the  cup  is  deep.  Here  then  is  a cup  full  of  eggs, 
the  under  half  covered  nnd  protected  by  the  silken  sides  of 
the  cup,  but  the  upper  still  hare  and  exposed  to  the  air  and 
the  cold.  It  is  now  the  spider's  task  to  cover  these,  and 
the  process  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  that  is,  she  weaves  a 
thick  web  of  silk  all  round  them,  and.  instead  of  a cup-shaped 
nest  like  some  birds,  the  whole  eggs  are  inclosed  in  a ball 
much  larger  than  the  body  of  the  spider  that  constructed  it. 

There  is  a singular  mechanism  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
tho  eggs  in  tho  proper  position.  The  eggs,  different  from 
what  takes  place  in  birds,  are  excluded  from  a cavity  just 
behind  the  breast.  Here  there  is  an  organ  placed  somewhat 
in  form  of  a hook  or  a bent  spatula,  which  the  spider  can 
move  in  such  a manner  as  to  direct  every  individual  egg 
which  it  lays  to  the  exact  spot  in  the  nest-cup,  where  it 
wishes  it  to  be  placed.  The  sense  of  touch  in  this  organ 
must  of  course  be  very  acute,  as  by  touch  it  roust  bo  wholly 
guided,  for  its  eyes,  though  eight  in  number,  and  very 
piercing,  are  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and 
cannot  be  brought  within  sight  ot  the  nest. 

The  batching  of  the  eggs  of  one  species  (Epeira  diadema) 
has  been  traced  with  great  minuteness,  and  the  successive 
evolution  of  the  cmbr>'o  figured  with  great  skill,  by  M. 
Herold  of  Marburg. 

M.  Latreille,  whose  method  has  been  generally  followed 
both  in  Britain  and  on  tho  continent,  arranges  the  arachnida 
into  two  orders : — 

I.  Arachnida  pulmonaria,  or  pulmonafa,  distinguished 
by  having  pulmonary  cavities  for  tno  purposes  of  respiration, 
and  from  t,ix  to  eight  simple  eyes. 

II.  Arachnida  tracheana,  or  tracheaiia,  distinguished  by 
I having  air-pipes  (trachea),  like  insects,  and  more  than  four 

simple  eyes. 

Kach  of  these  orders  comprises  a number  of  genera  which 
] shall  be  noticed  in  their  proper  places. 
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ARACK,  or  ARRAC,  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Arabic  word  arak,  which  properly  signiBes  penpiration  ; 
hence  juice,  tap,  and  thus,  lastly,  ardent  tpint.  Under 
various  modes  of  spelling  it  is  employed  as  a general  name 
for  distilled  spirits  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  in- 
cluding Kgypt,  over  all  Asia,  and  even  in  the  north  and 
eastern  parts  of  Europe.  This  spirit  is  prepared  from  different 
substances,  more  especially  from  sweet  juice  (toddy)  ex- 
tracted from  the  unexpanded  flowers  of  different  species  of 
the  palm  tribe.  In  Ceylon,  where  a large  quantity  of  arack 
is  manofactored,  it  is  entirely  distilled  from  coco-nut  tree 
toddy.  [See  Coco-Ntrr  Taxx.'j  Some  authors  assert  that 
toddy  is  extracted  from  the  branches  of  palm-trees,  and 
even  from  incisions  made  in  the  stem,  but  erroneously.  The 
* toddy  topes,'  or  cocn-nut  tree  orchards,  are  very  extensive 
in  Ceylon,  and  their  produce  is  collected  for  the  disuUalion 
of  arack,  and  the  manufactare  of  sugar  and  oil. 

In  Ceylon,  when  it  is  intended  to  draw  toddy  from  a tope, 
the  toddy-drawer  selects  a tree  of  easy  ascent  near  to  the 
centre  of  tho  tope,  the  stem  of  which  he  surrounds  with  a 
number  of  bands  made  of  creepers,  about  a foot  distant 
from  one  another.  U pon  these  bands  he  ascends  the  tree, 
and  by  means  of  the  stems  of  creeping  plants  or  coir  ropes, 
he  connects  the  heads  of  a number  of  trees,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  pass  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  subsequent  operation 
of  collecting  the  produce. 

The  ordinary  implements  of  a toddy-drawer  are  a large 
broad  knife,  which  he  carries  in  a coffer  or  basket  suspend^ 
by  a cord  lied  round  his  body ; a mallet,  consisting  of  a piece 
of  hsrd  wood  about  afoot  in  length  ; and  the  shell  of  alarge 
gourd,  which  is  suspended  round  his  waist.  When  a tree 
is  in  a state  fit  for  yielding  sweet  juice,  the  toddy-drawer 
lies  the  flowering  spaih  in  different  places,  by  means  of 
the  white  leaves  of  young  branches.  This  process  has  the 
effect  of  preventing  a bud  from  blowing.  The  spath  is 
then  bruised  along  its  whole  lendh  by  means  of  slight 
blows  with  the  mallet  or  bat  of  hard  wood.  This  operation 
occDpies  a few  minutes,  and  requires  to  be  regularly  re- 

rt^  every  morning  and  evening  for  six  or  seven  days. 

a few  days  after  the  spath  has  been  tied,  a few  inches 
of  it  is  cut  off  by  means  of  the  broad  knife.  Tw'o  or  three 
days  after  it  is  thns  truncated,  sweet  juice  exudes  from  the 
cat  surface,  which  is  received  in  an  earthenware  vessel 
attached  to  the  spath.  Tlie  liquor  issues,  drop  by  diop, 
and  a good  he.nlthy  blomom  will  yield  from  two  to  four 
Knglish  pints  in  twenty-fonr  honrs,  and  continue  to  afford 
that  quantity  for  a period  extending  from  three  to  five 
weeks.  As  the  coco-nnttree  blossoms  every  four  or  flve 
weeks,  two  spaths  on  one  tree  sometimes  yield  sweet  juice 
at  the  same  time.  The  toddy-drawer  generally  ascends  the 
trees,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  sweet  juice  that  has 
exuded  into  the  todd^  pots,  both  morning  and  evening,  and 
to  cut  off  a fresh  portion  of  the  flowering  spath.  The  toddy 
is  pourcfl  from  tne  earthen  vessels  into  the  gonnl,  which 
is  conveyed  to  the  ground  by  means  of  a line.  The  gonrd 
is  emptied  into  a large  vessel  by  a person  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  an^  <lrawn  up  by  the  toddy-druwer  fur  the  purpose  of 
being  refilled. 

Arack  may  be  distilled  from  toddy  the  same  day  it  is 
drawn  from  the  tree,  but  sometimes  this  operation  is  delayed 
until  it  becomes  sour.  The  process  of  distillation  is  carried  on 
in  the  maritime  provinces  in  copper  stills,  bat  in  the  interior 
of  the  island  earthen  vessels  are  chiefly  employed.  Toddy 
yields  by  distillation  about  one-eighth  part  of  proof-spirit. 

On  the  peninsula  of  India,  arack  is  distilled  from  the 
flowers  of  the  BasHa  Umpifoita,  Tell  mee  {i'ingalete),  the 
MAkwahAtto,  and  the  Battia  lati/oiia.  Mahwah-arack 
may  be  procured  at  the  rate  of  an  English  pint  for  less 


than  one  penny. 

Arack  is  prepared  in  the  island  of  Java,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  kneip,  from  a mixture  of  molasses, 
palm-wine,  and  rice,  in  the  follow*iog  proportions. 

Molasses 6S  parts 

Palm-wine  (toddy)  ....  3 ditto 

Rice 35  ditto 


100  parts  of  these  materials  yield  S3^  of  proof  spirit. 

The  rice  is  first  boiled,  and  after  being  cooled,  a quantity 
of  yeast  it  added  to  it  and  pressed  into  baskets.  Hlach 
b.viket  is  placed  over  a tub  for  about  eight  days,  during 
which  lime  a <joantily  of  fluid  passes  through  the  baiskei 
into  ihe  tub;  this  fluid  is  added  lo  the  molasses  and  toddy 
in  large  fermenting  vats,  where  the  mixture  is  allowed  to 
remain  until  it  is  fit  for  distillation. 


No.  96. 


[ In  most  parts  of  Turkey,  oixck  (r<iAt)  is  made  from  the 
.skins  of  grapes.  It  is  flavoured  with  aniseed,  and  some- 
^ times  contains  a solution  of  gum-mastic.  The  mountain 
(Tartars  distil  it  from  sloes,  elderberries,  wild  grapes,  plums, 
&e.,  and  the  Calmuck  Tartars  distil  it  from  milk. 

Ceylon  exports  annually,  and  for  tlio  most  part  to  the 
presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  from  SOOU  to 
600U  leaguers  of  arack,  each  containing  150  gallons.  The 
custom  (iutv  on  the  exportation  of  aruck  amounts  to  20  pur 
cent,  ad  valorem,  and  in  1813.  tlie  Madras  government  im- 
posed an  excise  duty  of  440  per  rent,  upon  Ceylon  manu- 
factured spirits.  The  prime  co»t  of  arack  at  Colombo  vanes 
from  8(f.  to  lOd.  per  gallon.  Ceylon  arack  is  superior  tc 
Batavian  arack,  and  it  commonly  brings  a higher  price  of 
from  10  to  i 5 per  cent,  on  the  peninsula  of  India,  than  .Java- 
nese manufactured  spirits.  The  quantity  and  cstinuited 
value  of  arack  exported  from  Ceylon  in  1825  amounted 
to  611,218  gallons,  value  21,500/.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  per  gallon.  The  following  is  a schedule  of 
duties  levied  on  the  coco-nut  plantations  in  Ceylon,  average 
of  three  years,  1827-8-9,  which  will  sliow  the  importance 
of  the  manufacture  of  arack  in  political  and  cummercitd 


points  of  view. 

Distilling  of  arack £3,644 

Retail  of  ditto 24,975 

Export  of  ditto 3,136 

Export  of  coir  153 

Export  of  jaggery 162 

Export  of  copperas 1,5.39 

Export  of  coco-nuts 1,551 

Export  of  coco-nut  oi'.  ....  413 


I £ 35,573 

The  tariff  duty  levied  upon  arack  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  is  15a.  6d.  per  gallon.  (See  Marshall's 
Con/n6u/fo»i  io  a Natural  and  l^nomical  Hittory  of  the 
Coco-nut  Tree;  and  Bartolacci  on  the  Hecenue  oisd  Com- 
merce of  Ceylon.) 

ARAD  ISLAND.  [See Bahuxin.} 

AR.EO'METER.  [See  Hydkomxtxr.) 

AR.EOSTYLE.  This  is  a term  compost  of  two  Greek 
words,  dpciidg,  signifying  rare  or  feu>,  thin,  weak,  and  eri  Xoc, 
a column.  It  is  used  by  writers  on  architecture,  who  follow 
the  absurd  system  of  Vitruvius,  as  a name  for  one  of  what 
lie  terras  ' the  five  species  of  temples.’  As  the  term  itself 
imports,  it  refers  ratlior  to  the  arrangement  of  columns  tlian 
to  the  composition  or  structure  of  a temple.  Tlio  kind  of 
temple  called  ancostyle  is,  according  to  Vitruvius  himself, 
that  in  which  * the  columns  are  placed  more  distant  from 
each  other  than  in  fact  they  ought  to  be.'  This,  the  com 
montators  upon  that  writer  say,  is  when  the  space  between 
columns,  or  the  intercoluroniation,  is  from  four  to  five 
diameters.  The  armostyle  intcrcolumniation  is  generally 
assigned  by  the  same  authorities  to  what  in  the  Vitruvian 
system  is  called  the  Tuscan  order ; for  as  the  remains  of 
the  more  classical  architectural  works  of  tho  Greeks  and 
. Romans,  on  which  the  system  profestet  to  be  ba.sed.  exhibit 
i no  examples  of  cither  the  arseostyle  intorcolumniation.  or  of 
: the  Tuscan  order  of  columns,  each  could  with  safety  be  as- 
I signed  to  the  other.  Hie  east  oc  market  front  of  St.  Paul's 
, church.  Covent  Garden,  in  London,  exhibits  an  example 
; of  what  the  followers  of  Vitruvius  would  term  a Tuscan 
I portico  in  antit,  though  tho  columns  are  hardly  set  widely 
I enough  to  come  up  to  the  character  which  they  havu 
! assigned  to  the  anoostyle  intorcolumniation.  [See  also 
I EusTYLt.] 

ARiEOSYSTYLE.  This  terra  is  compounded  of  ar<ro 
and  tyttyle,  and  was  formed  to  designate  an  arrange- 
ment of  columns  not  mentioned  by  Vitruvius.  The 
French  architect.  Perrault,  is  understood  to  have  introduced 
the  term  arseoeystyle  to  designate  an  alternately  very  wide 
and  very  narrow  intercolumniation,  or,  what  is  familiarly 
called  coupled  columns.  This  arrangement  is  alternately 
areeottyle—eo\axaM  too  far  apart;  and  columns  too 

close  together. 

Perrault  s front  o.  the  palace  of  the  I..nuvre  in  Paris,  the 
western  portico  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  the  porticoes,  pavi- 
lions, and  colonnades  of  the  Pimlico  palace,  and  numberless 
other  eclifjces  in  I..ondon,  exemplify  the  peculiarly  inelegant 
mode  of  nrrauging  columns  which  the  term  urmo»ystylu  de- 
■ignates. 

ARAFAT  is  the  name  of  a bill  near  Mecca,  where,  ao 
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cording  to  the  belief  of  the  Mohammedenit,  Adun>  con- 
ducted hr  the  an^I  Gabriel,  met  Eve,  after  they  had  been 
separated  for  two  hundred  years,  in  consequence  of  their  dis- 
obedience, and  banishment  from  Paradise.  The  Mussulman 
pilf'rims,  after  having  visited  the  town  of  Mocca,  perfcrm 
their  devotions  on  Mount  Arafat  on  a fixed  day,  the  ninth 
of  ^u'lhijjah,  the  last  month  of  the  Mohumroedau  year. 
Burckbardt,  who,  in  18U,  visited  those  territories  which  the 
Mohammedans  regard  as  sacred,  in  the  disguise  of  a kaji  or  j 
pilgrim,  describes  Mount  Arafat  os  a granite  hill,  rising  on 
the  north-east  side  of  a plain,  closely  encompassed  bv  moun- 
tains, but  separated  from  them  bv  a rocky  valley.  The  bill 
is,  according  to  him,  about  a mile  or  a mile  and  a half  in 
circuit ; its  sides  are  sloping,  and  its  summit  is  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  * On  the  eastern 
side,’  says  he,  ‘ broad  stone  steps  lead  up  to  the  top.  and  a 
broad  unpaved  path  on  the  western,  over  rude  masses  of 
granite,  with  winch  its  declivity  is  covered.  Alhir  mounting 
about  forty  steps,  we  &nd  a spot  a little  on  the  left,  called 
Modaa  Seydna  Adam,  where,  according  to  Mohammedan 
tradition,  the  angel  Gabriel  first  instructed  Adam  how  to 
adore  his  Creator.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  the  place  is 
shown  where  Mohammed  used  to  take  his  station  during  the 
pilgrimage  : a small  chapel  formerly  stood  over  it.  but  this 
was  destroyed  by  the  Wabhabites.  liie  steps  and  the  sum* 
mit  are  covered  with  handkerchiefs  to  receive  the  pious  gifts 
of  the  pilgrims.  Tlie  top  of  the  hill  commands  an  extensive 
prospect.  Several  large  reservoirs  lined  will)  stone  are 
dispersed  over  the  jilain ; they  are  filled  from  a fine  aque- 
duct. which  supplies  Mecca  with  fresh  water  from  the 
eastern  mountains.'  From  tlie  summit  of  Arafat,  Burck- 
hardt  counted  about  three  thousand  tents  scattered  over 
the  plain ; but  the  greater  number  of  the  pUjmms  were  with- 
out tents.  Tlie  numberof  persons  assembled  herefrom  all  the 
Mohammedan  countries  he  estimated  at  about  seventy  thou- 
sand, and  that  of  the  camels  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
thousand.  ‘ There  is,  perhaps,'  says  he,  *no  spot  on  earth 
where,  in  so  small  a place,  such  a diversity  of  languages  are 
heard ; I reckoned  about  forty,  and  have  no  doubt  that  there 
were  many  more.'  The  essential  part  of  the  ceremony  at 
Mount  Arafat  consists  in  a procession  of  all  the  pilgrims 
towards  the  hill,  the  sides  of  which  they  cover  from  top  to 
bottom ; and  in  hearing  a sermon,  which  is  usually  delivered 
by  the  kadhi  of  Mecca,  and  which  la.sts  from  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  a^moon  till  sunset.  No  pilgrim,  although 
he  may  have  visited  all  the  holy  places  of  Mecca,  is  entitled 
to  the  name  of  haji  unless  ho  has  been  present  on  this 
occasion.  (Sec  Burckhonlt’s  TravtU  in  Arabia,  London, 
1629,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  &c.) 

A^RAGON,  or  ARRAGON,  kingdom  of.  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Spain,  situated  between  40^  and  42^  55’  N.  lat, 
35'  £.  and  1°  55'  W.  long.,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Catalonia  and  part  of  Valencia;  by  Navarra  and  Old 
Castile  on  the  west ; on  the  south  by  V olencia ; and  on 
the  north  by  the  Pyrenees.  It  extends,  in  its  greatest 
length,  about  a hundre<l  and  thirty  miles  from  cast  to  west, 
and  two  hundred  from  north  to  south.  Aragon  may  be 
compared  to  a large  basin  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  moun- 
tains. Tlw  Pyrenean  chain  and  its  ramifications  separate 
it  from  France,  the  Sierras  of  Molina  and  Cuenca  from 
Castile,  and  those  of  Morelia  from  Valencia.  The 
principal  of  these  mountains  is  the  great  Pyrenean 
chain.  The  offsets  of  this  range,  which  penetrate  into 
Aragon,  form  a number  of  lateral  valleys  with  a rapid  slope 
tolho  south.  Taking  Monte  Perdido  or  Mont  Perdu,  elevated 
] 1,166  feet  above  the  sea,  as  a central  point,  the  range  de- 
scends westward  in  eight  successive  steps  to  the  ocean. 
On  the  east,  the  same  graduid  descent  is  observed  as  far 
as  the  frontier  of  Catalonia,  where  it  rises  again  in  the 
Pena  Maladcta  to  1 1 ,424  feet ; it  again  descends  as  far  as  the 
valley  of  Andorra,  where  it  rises  in  the  Moncal  to  1 0.663  feet ; 
from  which  point  it  makes  another  inclination,  and  rises 
again  in  the  Canigii  to9141.and  then  makes  a rapid  descent 
to  the  Mediterranean.  This  circunutanoe  at  first  led  to 
the  erroneous  idea  that  the  Canigd  was  the  highest  point 
of  the  range,  fur  a spectator  on  its  summit  might  observe 
the  chain  appear  to  descend  in  all  directions,  while  the 
distance  diminished  the  apparent  height  of  the  other 
summits ; but  by  exact  measurements  tliis  error  has  been 
rectified. 

The  first  valley  of  Aragon  which  we  find  in  the  Pyrenean 
chain,  as  we  advance  from  the  east,  is  tliat  of  Benasque,  the 
oapitoi  of  which  is  tlie  town  of  the  same  name,  with  a fortress 


and  a custom-house.  Prooeeding  westwards,  we  find  the  val- 
leys of  Bi6,Brot6,  Tens,  the  capital  of  which  last  is  Sallen,  in 
the  centre  of  the  range : about  two  miles  from  Sallen  is  the 
source  of  the  river  Gallogo  (an  affluent  of  the  Ebro),  and 
not  far  fVom  it  are  the  mineral  waters  of  Pantioosa ; then 
follows  the  valley  of  Caiifranc  (the  Puerto,  or  opening 
which  bears  that  name,  is  6713  feet  high) ; those  of  Aragiies, 
Hecho;  and  the  last,  Ansd,  on  the  frontier  of  Navarra. 
Every  valley  is  separated  from  the  adjoining  by  the  gigantic 
offsets  of  the  I^yrenccs,  which,  running  in  an  irregular 
southern  direction  from  the  main  mass,  form  these  lateral 
valleys.  All  the  summits  of  the  Pyrenees  in  this  part  aro 
covered  with  snow  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  even  in 
June  it  is  found  five  or  six  feet  deep.  The  secondary  chain 
of  this  province  is  that  called  by  some  geographers  the 
Iberian,  which  runs  in  a direction  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  under 
the  names  of  Montes  dc  Oca,  5436  ; Sierra  de  Moncayo  (the 
Mons  Caunus  of  the  antionts),  elevated  4921  feet;  Sierra  dc 
Molina,  4468;  Sierra  of  Teruel,  4331,  at  the  city  of  that 
name ; and  then  enters  Valencia,  and  terminates  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  near  the  defierto  of  lai  Palmas. 

AlmtHit  ail  the  rivers  of  Aragon  have  their  source  in 
' these  two  chains  of  mountains,  and  run  in  different  direc- 
tions to  their  common  receptacle,  the  Ebro.  This  river 
crosses  the  province  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  and  divides  it  into 
two  parts  almost  equal.  Its  affluents  on  the  right  bonk 
within  Aragon  are,  the  Huccha,  Jalon,  Huera,  Aguos. 
Martin,  Guadalopo  and  Matarrana,  which  latter  serves  as  the 
line  of  boundary  between  Aragon  and  Catoluna:  and  on 
the  left,  the  Arvo,  Aragon,  Gollcgo,  and  Segre.  (See  Euko.) 

Several  roads  cross  the  province,  passing  tlirough  all  the 
principal  towns.  The  Canal  lu^nal  de  Aragon  was  com- 
menced in  1529,  by  order  of  Charles  V.  The  water  was 
taken  from  the  Ebro  at  Fontellas;  a basin  and  a house 
were  constructed  three  miles  below  Tudela  in  Navarra,  and 
the  canal  was  continued  parallel  to  ihu  river.  This  work 
was  abandoned,  and  remained  unfinished  fur  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years.  Under  Charles  III.,  in  1772,  the  conduct  of  the 
undertakini^  was  entrusted  to  Don  Ramon  Pignatelh.  a man 
of  great  activity  and  skill,  under  whose  direction  it  was  con- 
tinued and  carried  six  miles  below  Zaragoza.  This  canal 
crosses  the  Huecha,  Jalon,  and  Guerva.  If  we  consider 
it  with  respect  to  its  width,  we  may  assuredly  say  that  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  but  the  benefits  derived  at 
present  from  it  are  very  inconsiderable.  There  is  sufficient 
water  for  vessels  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  tons,  but  in  conse- 
(jucnce  of  the  canal  not  rcachini^  the  sea  the  trade  is  very 
limited : if  ever  the  original  project  is  completed,  and  the 
navigation  continued  to  Tortoso,  the  advantages  which 
Aragon,  Navarra,  and  Catalonia  will  derive  from  it  are  in- 
calculable. In  1819,  the  produce  of  this  canal  amounted  to 
about  13,352/.  The  object  of  this  canal  is  double,  being 
designed  both  for  irrigation  and  navigation. 

The  climate  of  Aragon  varies  accoriling  to  the  elevation 
and  particular  situation  of  the  different  districts,  but  in  gene- 
ral, except  on  the  mountainous  parts,  it  is  adapte<l  to  most 
of  the  productions  of  temperate  climates.  The  winds  that 
chiefly  prevail  aro  the  CIcrzo,  or  N.W.,  and  tlie  Bocliomo, 
or  S.E.  These  two  continue  during  nine  months  in  the 
vear.  The  period  that  the  S.  or  S.W.  blows  is  very  short. 
The  W..  which  the  Aragonese  rail  /affusAo,  and  the  Cas- 
tilians/avonio,  is  always  welcomed  by  the  husbandman,  as 
it  never  fails  to  bring  along  with  it  abundant  showers,  which 
are  favourable  to  vegetation. 

The  productions  of  tho  soil  are,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
Indian  corn,  leguminous  vegetables,  esparto,  or  Spanish 
broom,  flax,  hemp,  sumach,  barilla,  madder,  saffron,  li(}UO- 
rice,  fruits,  oil,  wine,  and  timber.  Tho  productions  of 
the  mineral  kingdom  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
uuiuksilver,  cobalt,  alum,  jet,  coals  (near  source  of 
tne  Martin,  a tributary  of  the  Ebro),  and  copperas ; few 
of  these  mines  are  now  worked.  The  chief  mine  is  one 
of  rock-salt  at  the  village  of  Remolinos,  near  Alagon, 
which  supplies  Aragon  and  Catalonia  with  this  article. 
Peat  earth,  uhich  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Holland, 
is  found  in  the  district  of  Teruel,  and  used  for  fuel.  Tho 
mountains  abound  in  game ; wolves  and  bears  arc  likewise 
found,  and  numerous  herds  of  cattle  f(*ed  in  the  valleys. 
Before  the  Peninsular  war,  the  number  of  sheep  was 
2,050,000  heads.  The  rivers  produce  exquisite  fish,  parti- 
cularly trouts  aud  eels : of  the  latter,  the  most  celebrated 
are  those  of  a lake,  or  rather  pond,  near  Alcaiiix.  The  pro- 
duce of  grain  and  wine  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  coo- 
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sumption : but  there  is  a de6ciency  of  homed*catOe  and 
mules,  which  are  supplied  from  France.  The  industry  of 
Aragon  is  very  limited,  and  consists  principally  in  manu- 
factories of  common  cloth,  hemp  sandals,  sacks,  and  cordage, 
hats,  leather,  paper,  earthenware,  and  tome  iron-foundries. 

Aragon  is,  in  a considerable  degree,  impregnated  with 
salt : the  water  of  many  of  its  rivers  is  as  salino  as  that  of 
the  sea,  particularly  the  spring  near  Bujaraloz.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  Gallocanta,  between  Bello  and  Toruos, 
fuel  and  other  sea  plants  arc  found.  Thermal  springs  are 
abundant  both  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Iberian  chain. 

Tbo  province  is  divid^  into  thirteen  districts,  or  corregi- 
mientos,  vis.,  Albarracin,  Alcaniz,  Barbastro,  Benavarre, 
Boijm,  Calatayud,  Cinco-villas,  Daroca,  Huesca,  Joca,  Tora- 
rona,  Teruol,  and  Zaragoia ; the  capitals  of  these  districts 
are  the  towns  of  the  same  name,  which  are  likewise  the 
principal  towns  in  the  province. 

The  population  of  Aragon,  according  to  the  census  of 
1803,  amounted  to  657,376  upon  a surface  of  1232|  square 
leagues;  the  number  of  souls  for  a square  league  l^ing 
533,  a proportion  by  no  means  great,  even  if  we  consider 
that  mountains  occupy  a great  part  of  the  surface.  ( Antillon.) 
As»o  states  the  area  at  2U00  square  leagues,  of  25  to  a 
degree,  which  is  equal  to  about  15,346  English  square 
miles. 

Aragon  contains  1 archbishopric,  6 bishoprics,  8 col- 
legiate churches,  1396  parishes,  228  convents  of  both 
sexes,  29  military  commandcries,  23  hospitals,  2 uni- 
versities, 12  cities,  239  villages,  688  hamlets.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  peninsula,  Aragon  was  successively  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  and  Goths.  When 
the  Arabs  invaded  Spain,  those  Aragonese  wlio  escaped 
the  sword  of  the  invaders  sought  a refuge  m the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  asscmblcil  to^'cther  in 
the  valley  of  Sobrarbe  in  Navarra,  and  chose  fur  their  Ic.vder 
Garcia  Ihiguez,  called  also  Arista,  on  account  of  his 
nimbleness,  abemt  a.o.  819.  They  stipulated  with  him  that 
since  by  common  consent  they  had  elected  him  their  chief, 
and  put  him  in  possession  of  the  territory  which  they  had 
wrested  from  the  Moors,  he  was  bound  to  swear  to  them, 
first,  to  maintain  their  fueros,  or  privileges,  and  to  improve 
them  ; secondly,  to  divide  with  them  the  territoiy  he  should 
conquer  from  the  enemy ; not  to  enact  laws  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  bis  subiects ; not  to  declare  war,  or 
make  either  peace  or  truce  witii  any  sovereign,  without  the 
assent  of  twelve  of  the  most  noble  and  twelve  of  the  oldest 
and  wisest  men  of  the  country.  Tho  chief  agreed  to 
these  conditions,  and  declared  that  if  ho  ever  violated  the 
compact  established  between  them,  they  were  from 
their  engagement,  and  might  elect  another  chief,  either 
Christian  or  Pagan  (Zurita,  booki  ch.  v.  p.  9).  The  Ara- 
gonese, not  content  with  setting  these  boundaries  to  the 
royal  authority,  created  a magistrate  or  officer  peculiar  to 
them,  whom  they  detiominau^  the  Jiutiria.  This  officer 
was  the  guardian  of  the  laws  and  the  mediator  between  the 
king  and  tho  people.  He  was  at  first  appointed  by  tho  king 
and  the  Cortes  together,  and  bis  office  was  for  life.  His 
person  and  proper^*  were  sacred ; he  was  the  supreme  inter- 
preter of  the  law:  to  him  both  king  and  subjects  applied  for 
redress  against  wrong : his  decisions  were  without  appeal, 
and  he  was  only  answerable  to  the  nation  duly  assembled 
in  Cortes.  Once  elected,  be  could  neither  be  arbitrarily 
removed  by  any  power,  nor  renounce  the  office.  He  hud  two 
substitutes,  or  lieutenants,  to  act  for  him,  when  he  was 
unable  to  perform  his  duties.  These  officers  wore  at  first 
appointed  by  him,  and  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  be 
did.  Both  the  iusticia  and  his  substitutes  were  chosen  from 
the  order  of  caballcros,  or  middle  class  between  the  nobles 
and  the  commons.  In  1461,  a law  was  enacted  by  which 
the  kings  were  empowered  to  nominate  the  deputies  of  the 
justicia.  Tho  Cortes  deposited  in  a box  the  names  of  eight 
individuals  as  candidates  for  that  office,  out  of  which  tlie 
king  chose  two  by  lot,  when  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up  tho 
vacancies  of  those  whose  term  had  expired,  or  who  had  died. 
Tbcir  office  lasted  only  three  years,  and  none  could  be  re- 
eWctc>l  before  the  same  nurnwr  of  years  had  elapsed.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  when  the  office  of  the  justicia  began ; 
Zurita  and  all  the  other  historians  of  Aragon  make  its 
creation  contemporary  with  that  of  the  fucro  of  Sobrarbe, 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  justieia  before  the  conquest 
of  Zaragoza. 

The  Cortes  were  composed  of  four  bmxos,  or  orders, — the 
ecclesiastics,  the  nobility,  the  caballeros,  and  the  people. 


The  ecclesiastics  were  not  admitted  into  (ho  Cortes  unti 
1301.  (Blanca's  Modo  de  Prooeder  en  Cortei,  ch.  vi.  p.  14.) 
The  first  Cortes,  where  the  brazo  of  the  untt'eriidadn  or  com- 
mons is  distinctly  mentioned,  are  those  of  Monzon,  in  1131. 
These  orders  formed  one  house.  Every  brazo  gave  its  vote 
separately,  and  the  majority  in  each  brazo  decidetl  the  vote  of 
that  brazo,  but  tbo  unanimous  consent  of  the  four  brazos  was 
requisite  to  the  enactment  of  any  law.  Any  individual  might 
stop  the  proceedings  of  the  Cortes  by  giving  his  veto  in 
writing.  The  numW  of  the  nobles  that  generally  sat  in  the 
Cortes  were  eight ; the  ecclesiastic  brazo  consisted  of  twenty- 
three,  and  the  cities  and  boroughs  that  returned  members  were 
thirty-one.  The  number  of  the  members  for  the  cities  and 
boroughs  was  not  fixo<l.  In  the  Cortes  of  Zaragoza,  a.d. 
1163,  fifteen  deputies  from  that  city,  besides  many  from 
Huesca,  Jaca,  Calatayud,  Daroca,  and  Tarazona  were  pre- 
sent ; and  those  of  I^rida,  in  1214,  were  attended  by  ten 
deputies  from  every  principal  city  and  borough  in  the  realm. 
Thus  Aragon  bad  a popular  representation  nearly  a cen- 
tury before  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 

I'he  Cortes  were  summoned  by  the  king,  and  were 
also  dissolved  by  him.  After  the  convocation,  they  ad- 
journed from  day  to  day,  for  on  indefinite  period  of  time. 
The  adjournment  was  made  by  the  justicia:  if  before  the 
opening  of  the  sessions,  in  virtue  of  his  authority,  ztjuez  of 
the  Cortes ; and  if  after,  by  the  order  of  the  king  and  at  the 
will  of  the  Cortes  themselves.  When  the  king  absented 
himself  from  the  place  where  the  Cortes  were  assembled, 
they  were  dissolveo.  Tho  king  presulod  in  the  Cortes  in 
person,  and  when  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  that  body  em- 
powered tile  crown  prince,  or  some  other  individual  of  the 
royal  family,  to  supply  his  place. 

On  the  opening  of  the  assembly,  a discourse  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  king,  called  the  ffroposicion.  In  former 
times  every  brazo  answered  separately  to  tlic  speech  from 
the  crown,  but  subsequently  the  archbishop  of  Zaragoza 
addressed  the  king  in  tnc  name  of  the  four  brazos.  On  tho 
first  sitting  every*  brazo  appointed  a certain  number  of  indi- 
viduals of  their  respective  order  to  prepare  and  put  in  a pro- 
per shape  the  matters  which  wore  to  be  laid  before  the 
general  assembly.  These  were  called /?row*otWor«,  or  pro- 
moters, and  tratadores,  or  discussers.  Of  tlie  promovedores, 
two  were  so  by  virtue  of  their  office,  viz,  the  archbishop  of 
Zaragoza  for  the  ecclesiastic,  and  the  Jurado  of  the  same 
city  for  the  commons : tho  rest  were  elected  bv  their  res- 
pe^ve  brazos.  The  promovedores  proposed  the  subjects 
and  petitions  which  were  to  be  subjected  to  discussion, 
and  the  tratadores  examined  and  arranged  them  in  proper 
order. 

From  the  first  opening  of  the  Cortes,  the  justicia  was 
obliged  to  sit  in  a place  below  the  throne  to  hear  the  greuget, 
or  grievances,  which  any  Aragonese  hod  to  make  against 
any  individual,  high  or  low,  for  infractions  of  the  Jueros, 
and  ‘this,’  says  Martel,  ‘was  not  dono  by  way  of  suppli- 
cation, but  as  a matter  of  right.'  Certain  officers  called 
recnjtdoreit  and  examinadore$  <U  greuges,  or  collectors  and 
examiners  of  grievances,  were  ap|>ointcd,  to  decide  whether 
the  complaint  presented  was  a constitutional  gauige  or  not. 
When  the  king  or  any  of  his  ministers  were  affected  by  the 
greuge,  he  was  excluded  at  the  time  of  giving  the  sentence, 
which  was  ]^onounced  by  the  justicia  and  the  Cortes. 
Both  the  positive  infraction  of  tho  law,  and  the  nonftilQl- 
ment  of  it,  were  a subject  of  greuge.  As  these  complaiuts 
were  more  frequently  made  by  persons  of  rank,  some  have 
erroneously  supposed  that  this  was  a privilege  of  the  nobi- 
lity : but  Blancas  says,  that  if  any  officer  of  the  crown  had 
put  to  the  torture  (a  thing  contrary  to  the  fueros)  the  most 
miserable  farmer  of  the  meanest  village  in  the  kingdom, 
tho  latter  had  a right  to  complain  to  the  Cortes,  and  he 
should  not  only  be  attended  to,  but  oven  be  furnished  by 
the  nation  with  the  necessary  means  for  the  prosecution  of 
bis  cause. 

TTio  lervicio  or  supplies  were  ^ntwl  by  llie  Cortes,  but 
' not  until  the  several  petitions  of  deputies  had  been  first 
granted.  In  former  times,  it  was  not  called  servicio,  but 
profierta  or  tororro,  offer  or  succour,  and  was  made  not  in 
money,  but  in  men.  The  first  time  that  the  kings  uf 
Aragon  asked  fur  the  servicio  in  money  was  at  the  Cortes  of 
I Monzon,  1376,  when  Pedro  IV.  demanded  a certain  sum  k 
p^  one  thousand  lancers  to  continue  his  war  with  Franoi- 
■ The  deputies,'  says  Blancas,  ‘ were  amazed  at  this  novelty 
never  before  heanl  of  in  the  kingdom,  and  answered  bii 
highness,  “that  the  Aragonese  wero  not  accustomed  tt 
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fterve  their  kings  except  with  ibcir  i^rsons ; that  it  was  the 
Jews  and  Moors  that  scr%cd  theirs  with  money.’*  ’ The  fol- 
lowing still  more  striking  fact  is  recorded  by  the  same  his- 
tonau : — In  the  Cortes  of  Terucl,  20lh  of  March,  142B, 
M1.<«er  Juan  dc  MarguiUen.  treasurer  to  the  queen,  pre- 
sented to  the  tratadores  of  the  Cortes  and  the  king  an 
humble  petition  from  la  SeUora  Reina,  requesting  some 
pecuniary  assistance  for  her  support;  to  which  they  an- 
swered tMt  such  a thing  had  never  before  been  done,  and  it 
was  their  opinion  that  it  could  not  l>e  done  without  grrat 
detriment  to  their  liberties ; a thing  which  h Senora  Reina 
neither  could  nor  ought  to  wish,  and  therefore  they  begged 
Su  Merre  to  bear  patiently  their  refusal.  On  the  treasurer's 
requesting  them  to  consider  again,  lioth  the  petition  and  the 
answer  they  had  given,  their  reply  was,  that  they  stood  firm 
to  what  they  bad  said,  and  they  neither  could  nor  would 
alter  it  in  the  least.  In  1383,  Pedro  IV.  obtained  of  the 
Cortes  a loan  of  00,000  llorins,  about  9000/.,  a buen  tomar, 
to  be  duly  returned.  In  1412,  another  sum  was  lent  to 
Fernando  I.  upon  the  same  condition.  In  course  of  time 
these  debts  were  remitted  to  the  kings,  and  by  little  and 
little,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  granting  supplies  of 
money,  the  first  of  which  was  the  ono  made  to  Fernando  el 
Catoheo,  for  the  conquest  of  Thnis  and  Bugio.  The  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  state  were  defrayed  by  means  of  cer- 
tain taxes  imposed  by  the  Cortes,  which  were  granted  gene- 
rally for  six  years.  These  taxes  were  either  direct,  as  the 
bnrage,  or  a certain  sum  paid  for  evciy  cuuplo  of  oxen,  the 
tnoneiage  or  property  tax,  and  the  /ocage  or  house  tax ; or 
indirect,  as  the  sitae,  or  a tax  upon  the  articles  of  focxl. 
ABer  the  period  for  which  these  contributions  had  been 
granted,  nobody  could  exact  them,  under  the  penalty  of  ex- 
communication. 

The  last  sitting  of  the  Cortes  was  that  called  the  solio,  in 
wliich  all  the  laws  that  hud  been  enacted  wero  solemnly 
proclaimed  and  sworn  to,  first  by  the  king  and  the  justicia, 
and  then  by  two  individuals  for  each  braxo.  and  by  all  the 
public  functionaries.  The  sanction  of  the  king  was  abso- 
lutely requisite  for  the  validity  of  any  law ; if  be  refused  to 
give  it.  the  deputies  might  insist,  with  all  duo  respect,  until 
the  king  signified  that  it  was  not  his  plca.suro  that  it  should 
be  insisted  upon  any  further.  Though  the  king  was  present 
during  the  discussion,  be  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Cortes 
when  the  vote  was  given. 

By  the  Cortes  and  the  justicia  two  deputies  were  ap- 
pointed for  each  brazo  to  sit  fiennanenlly  until  the  next 
general  assembly.  The  dipulacion,  in  union  with  the  jus- 
ticia, watched  over  thcobserx'anco  of  the  law,  and  examined 
the  accounts,  and  every  thing  in  tho  financial  department. 

Among  the  many  privileges  of  the  Aragonese,  the  roobt 
notable  wore,  the  pninlegio  de  la  v\anifestaeion,  and  those 
of  the  union.  By  the  privilege  of  the  manifestacion,  when 
any  Aragonese  was  injured  by  any  tribunal  of  the  king 
contrarv'  to  the  fueros,  ho  appeared  before  tho  justicia,  and 
being  asked  by  him  whether  he  desired  to  be  manifestado, 
if  ho  aiVHwered  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  placed  inthc  prison 
of  the  justicia,  called  the  prison  of  tho  manifestariem,  and 
his  cause  was  taken  from  the  judges  of  the  crown,  and  ex- 
amined by  the  court  of  the  Justicia.  Tho  privileges  of  the 
union  were  granted  by,  or  rather  wrested  from,  Alonso  III. 
Tills  prince  having  assumed  and  exercised  the  royal  dignity 
without  having  first  taken  the  necessary  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  constitution,  his  subjects  formed  a union,  and 
*\'ith  the  Cortes  at  their  head,  threaUmed  to  withdraw  their 
allegiance,  unless  he  consented — not  to  prosecute  capitally 
any  member  of  the  union,  not  to  cause  him  any  injury,  or 
even  to  imprison  him  without  previou.<i  sentence  of  the  justi- 
cia to  that  effect,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  majority 
of  the  Cortes ; secondly,  that  the  king  should  be  obliged 
thenceforward  to  assemble  the  Cortes  every  year  at  Zara- 
coza  in  tho  month  of  September,  and  to  give  the  deputies 
tne  power  to  appoint  his  ministers,  councillors,  and  other 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  oven  the  ofiicers  of  his  house- 
iiold,  with  tlie  condition  that  the  persons  appointed 
should  first  swear  to  advise  him  well  and  loyally;  and 
that  in  case  he  or  any  of  his  successors  infring^  any 
of  these  privileges,  the  members  of  the  union  would  not 
acknowledge  him  as  tlicir  king.  and.  without  any  charge 
of  treason,  might  choo;>e  another.  As  a security  for 
i.hcsc  privileges,  seventeen  ca.stles  in  Valencia  and  Aragon 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the 
umon.  This  oxtraordinaiy  transaction  took  place  on  the 
C9th  of  Dercmber.  1293.  Pedro  IV.  alKili'.hen  ihew*  privi- 


leges in  tho  Cortes  of  Zanigosa,  1.346 ; still  the  justicia  of 
Aragon,  in  union  with  the  diputacion  of  tlie  Cortes,  pre- 
served the  constitutional  ri^ht  of  calling  the  nation  to  arms 
against  the  king,  when  ho  invaded  the  fueros  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  Aragonese  devised  an  oath  calculated  to  remind 
their  monarchs  of  this  privilege.  * The  king,'  says  An- 
tonio Perez,  ’ upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  kneeling 
before  tho  jusucia,  the  latter  being  seated  and  with  his 
head  covered,  swears  solemnly  to  observe  the  fueros  of  the 
nation  ; then  die  justicia,  in  tlie  name  of  the  Cortes,  says, 
Sos,  que  v<demos  tanto  como  vos,  os  hacemos  Rey  y Seior, 
con  tal  que  nos  jniardeis  nuesiros  fueros  y libertades,  y 
tino,  no ; that  is,  >Vc,  who  are  worth  os  much  os  you,  make 
you  our  king  and  lord,  provided  you  keep  our  laws 
and  liberties,  otherwise  not.'  (Relacion  de  Antonio  Perez, 
p.  132.) 

Uuder  the  monarchs  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  these  insti  • 
tutions,  which  had  lasted  nearly  eight  centuries,  began  first 
to  be  undermined.  The  justicia  Juan  de  Lanuza  1 V.,  having 
in  virtue  of  his  authority  rescued  Antonio  Perez  from  the 
grasp  of  the  king  and  the  inquisition,  seeing  that  the  Cas- 
tilian array  was  in  march  to  invade  the  kingdom,  called  the 
Aragonese  to  arms,  and  the  priests,  both  in  the  pulpit  and 
in  the  confessional,  exhorted  the  people  to  come  forward  in 
defence  of  their  liberty ; but  the  unfortunate  Lanuza  was 
shamefully  deserted  by  the  nubility,  imprisoned  while  in 
; tlie  performance  of  his  duties,  and  without  any  trial  publicly 
beheaded.  The  king,  Philip  II.,  in  a letter  written  with  bis 
own  bond,  without  any  signature  of  either  secretary  or 
minister,  after  the  fashion  of  an  Asiatic  tyrant,  said  to  his 
general,  ‘ As  soon  as  you  receive  this  letter,  you  are  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  imprisonment  and  execution  of  the  justicia  IX>n 
Juan  do  Lanuza,  and  lot  mo  hoar  of  his  execution  as  soon 
AS  of  his  imprisonment.'  This  order  was  strictly  obeyed,  and 
belw'eeii  the  arrest  and  execution  of  Lanuza  there  was  only 
the  lapse  of  twenty  hours.  His  charge,  says  Perez,  was  his 
arrest,  and  his  defence  his  martyrdom.  From  that  time  the 
constitution  of  Aragon  became  an  empty  sound  ; but  it  was 
not  actually  abolished  until  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
Philip  V.,  the  first  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain,  abolished 
it,  not  only  in  virtue  of  the  sovereign  authority  resitliiig  in 
him.  but  by  the  right  of  conquest,  us  the  decree  states.  In 
civil  concerns,  however,  the  Aragonese  are  still  govemoil  by 
their  own  laws,  and  only  apply  to  those  of  Castile  in  cases 
wlK’rc  their  fueros  are  deficient. 

Tho  crown  in  Aragon,  as  well  as  in  all  tho  rest  of  Spain, 
from  the  time  of  tlio  Goths,  was  elective : and  although  the 
king  was  generally  chosen  out  of  the  family  of  the  deceased 
iiionorrh,  following  the  order  of  primogeniture,  until  the  fif- 
teenth century,  yet  instances  may  be  adduced  both  in  Aragon 
and  in  Castile,  of  the  nation  having  departed  from  this  cus- 
tom, and  appointed  as  successor  another  in  opposition  to  the 
ono  w ho  might  be  called  the  rightful  heir.  c arc  not  an  are 
that  there  existed  any  positive  law  on  this  subject,  previous 
to  tho  constitution  of  1812. 

In  accordance  with  its  political  constitution,  all  tho  other 
codes  of  Arairan  were  dictated  by  a more  liberal  and  hu- 
mane spirit  than  those  of  the  neighbouring  states : thus, 
while,  in  tho  surrounding  nations,  a criminal,  or  jicrliKps 
an  innocent  person,  was  inhumanly  tortured,  the  Cortes  of 
Zaragoza,  in  1325.  declared  it  unlawful  to  put  any  Arago- 
nese, of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  to  the  torture,  or  to 
confiscate  his  property ; neither  could  foreigners  be  subjected 
to  it,  exoept  for  forgery. 

Aragon  was  formerly  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
Peninsula  : it  embraced  the  provinces  of  Navarra.  Catalonia, 
and  Valencia ; abroad,  it  possessed  the  Balearic  islands  and 
Sardinia.  Ferdinand,  the  catliolic,  king  of  Aragon,  was  also 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Isabel  of 
Castile,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Castile  wero 
united  under  one  sceptre. 

The  Aragonese  ore  sullen  and  stern,  scrupulously  honest 
in  keeping  their  word  ; brave,  firm,  and  tenaciously  opposed 
to  all  foreign  dominion : tlie  firmness  of  their  character  is 
proverbial,  and  often  carried  to  excess. 

A Chronolo||pcal  Table  of  the  Kings  of  Aragon,  from  the 
separation  of  Uiat  kingdom  from  Navarra  to  its  union 
with  Castile,  showing  the  years  of  accession  — • 

A.  D. 

1035.  Ramiro,  son  of  Sancho  el  Mayor 

1UC3.  Sancho,  son  of  Ramiro. 

1091.  PeMn),  son  of  Ranclw. 
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1104.  Alonso,  brother  of  Pe<lro. 

1134.  Ramiro  II.,  brother  of  Alonso. 

1137.  Petronila,  daughter  of  Ramiro  II.  Aragon  and 
Catalonia  wore  united  by  the  marriage  of  this 
queen  to  Raimundo  III.,  count  of  Barcelona. 

1 162.  Afonso  II.,  son  of  Petronila. 

1196.  Pedro  II.,  son  of  Alonso  II. 

12)3.  Jaime,  son  of  Pedro  II. 

1276.  Pedro  III.,  son  of  Jaime. 

1283.  Alonso  111.,  son  of  Pedro  III. 

1291.  Jaime  )1.,  brother  of  Alonso  111. 

1327.  Alonso  IV.,  son  of  Jaime  II. 

1336.  Pedro  IV.,  son  of  Alonso  IV. 

1387.  Juan,  son  of  Pedro  IV. 

1393.  Martin,  brother  of  Juan. 

1412.  Fernando,  brother  of  Enrique  III.,  king  of  Castile, 
and  nephew  to  Martin. 

1416.  Alonso  V.,  son  of  Fernando. 

1 458.  Juan  II.,  brother  of  Alonso  V. 

1479.  Fernando  11.,  son  of  Juan  II.,  married  Isabel  of 
Castile,  and  thus  Aragon  and  Castile  were 
united  under  one  sceptre  in  1516. 

See  Zurita,  Anaiet  de  dragon;  Blancas,  Rerum  Arago- 
nenirium  Commentarii,  Modo  deprocederen  Carte* ; Martel, 
Mtxio  de  ceUbmr  Carte*.  Puero*  y Ob*ervcmcta*  del  Reino  de 
Aragon;  Miiiano,  Antillon,  Geogivfia  de  EsvaHa;  Antonio 
Peres,  Relacion  ; Coxe’s  Memoir*  qf  the  Home  qf  Bour- 
bon. There  is  a work  entitled  llietoria  de  la  Econamia 
Politiea  de  Arison.,  por  D.  J.  de  Asso,  Zaragoza,  1798, 
small  4to.  Antillon,  in  the  preface  to  bis  Geography,  gives 
it  a (molifled  character. 

ARAL,  SEA  OF,  a great  inland  lake  of  Asia,  situated 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  the  forty>third  and  fort>'> 
seventh  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  flfly-eigbth  and 
sixty-second  degrees  of  east  longitude.  The  only  exact 
astronomical  observation  which  has  been  mado  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  position  of  the  Aral  Lake  is  that 
of  M.  Lemm.who  found  the  longitude  of  the  western  shore, 
in  latitude  45’  38'  3u",  to  be  56°  8'  dd'’  east  of  the  meridian 
of  Paris,  or  58°  29'  14"  east  of  that  of  Greenwich.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  290  miles  from  N.  to  S. ; its  breadth 
fmm  E.  to  W.  is  irregular,  but  it  is  no  whore  less  Uian  130 
miles,  and  in  some  places  250.  In  superficial  extent  it  far 
exceeds  any  lake  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  except  the 
Caspian.  Its  depth  is  not  great,  and  it  abounds  so  much 
in  snnd'banks  near  its  shores,  that  the  Kirghiz  fishermen, 
its  only  navigators,  are  obliged  to  use  flat-^ttomed  boats. 
The  southern  extremity  is  studded  with  innumerable  small 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amoo,  and  fVom  this  cir- 
cumstance it  has  received  its  name,  Aral,  which  in  the 
Tartar  language  signifies  itland. 

Tlte  water  is  salt,  but  no  experiments  appear  as  yet  to 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  its  specific  gravity,  and  the 
nature  of  iU  saline  contents— how  far  these  arc  similar  to 
the  salts  contained  in  sca-wator:  tho  probability'  is,  that 
they  are  very  difTerent  in  quantities,  anu,  in  some  respects, 
in  their  nature.  It  would  bo  important  to  determine  this 
with  accuracy,  in  order  to  compare  tho  results  with  those 
of  similar  experiments  in  future  years ; a great  diminu- 
tion of  its  supierficial  extent  has  taken  place  within  a 
very  recent  period,  and  seems  to  be  in  progress,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  correspond- 
ng  increase  takes  place  in  the  saltness  of  its  waters. 
Two  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude  discharge  their 
waters  into  this  lake ; the  Syr-(iiria  or  Silioun,  the  an- 
tient  laxarics.  Hows  into  it  from  the  east;  the  Amou  or 
Jboin,  the  Oxus  of  tho  anlicnts,  enters  it  from  the  south. 
The  lake,  like  the  Caspian,  has  no  outlet ; and  the  whole  of 
the  water  supplied  by  these  rivers,  as  well  as  that  of  some 
minor  streams,  must  be  carried  off  by  evaporation.  The 
evident  proofs  of  a gradual  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  lake, 
which  we  shall  afterwards  mention,  show  that  the  supply  of 
water  is  not  equal  to  the  waste ; in  tho  heat  of  summer,  the 
evaporation  from  so  vast  an  expanse  must  bo  enormous, 
and  the  quantity  poured  in  during  this  period  must  be 
greatly  diminished,  fur  the  two  great  rivers  become  fordable 
in  places  where,  in  the  spring,  they  are  navigable,  and  the 
channels  of  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  steppes  on  the 
north  become  quite  dry. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  that  in  this  part  of  Asia  the 
ironUnent,  over  an  extent  of  more  than  1 8,000  square  leagues, 
is  depress^  below  the  level  of  the  ocean ; the  Caspian  Sea 
occupies  the  lowest  parts  of  this  depression.  It  was  long 


suspected  that  the  Caspian  was  lower  than  the  BUck 
Sea,  and  (he  fact  was  ascertained  with  great  accuracy, 
in  the  year  IBM,  by  the  Russian  travellers,  Engel* 
hanlt  and  Parrot,  who  were  sent  by  the  Academy  of  Sci* 
enccs  at  St.  Petersburg  to  examine  tho  mountainous  region 
of  the  Caucasus.  By  a scries  of  levellings  at  fifty-one  dif- 
ferent stations  across  the  mountains,  and  by  means  of  baro- 
metrical observations,  they  found  the  surface  of  tho  Caspian 
to  be  544  toiscs  or  348‘39  English  feet  lower  than  that  of  the 
Black  Sea.  This  depression  extends  to  a great  distance  on 
the  north,  fur  by  tlie  barometrical  measurements  of  Ilel- 
mersen  and  Hofmann  in  the  years  1828  and  1829.  the  town 
of  Orenbourg.  on  tho  Ural  or  laik  river,  is  only  fifty-two 
toises  or  332‘41  English  feet  above  the  Caspian,  conse- 
quently ver)-  nearly  sixteen  feet  lower  than  tho  level  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Now  Orenbourg  is  500  versts,  or  about  335 
miles,  in  a direct  line  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  ; and 
Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
depression  runs  between  the  ncigbbourhoo<l  of  the  towns 
I of  Orenbourg  and  Saratov,  and  consequently  includes  all 
the  country  lying  between  the  Volga  and  tho  Ural  south  of 
; that  line,  these  rivers  being  in  some  places  more  Uian  300 
miles  distant  from  each  other.  Humboldt  further  states, 
that  the  great  chain  of  the  Himalaya  extends  westward, 
until,  passing  to  tho  south  of  the  Caspian,  it  joins  the  table- 
land of  Azerdbgan,  south-east  of  tlie  Caucasus,  and  forms 
the  southern  boundary'  of  the  great  depression. 

On  the  north  of  the  Aral  Lake  is  a wild  billy  region,  thinly 
inhabited  by  htlf-civiliied  nomadic  tribes,  who  arc  to  be  found 
all  round  the  lake,  wherever  an  oa*i*  in  the  desert  enables 
man  to  subsist  The  Monghodjar  mountains,  which  occupy 
the  highest  part  of  these  steppes,  are  a continuation  of  one  of 
the  groups  into  which  the  great  Ural  chain  divides  itself 
towai^s  iU  southern  termination ; the  insulated  cone,  called 
AVrouk.  the  highest  point,  is  only  9CU  feel  above  its  base. 
The  UruU  in  tho  ncighbourhocu  of  Orenbourg  are  com- 
posed of  a rod  sandstone,  and  the  same  rock  extends  into 
these  6tep)H'S  of  the  Kirghiz.  Dr.  Pander,  the  naturalist, 
attached  to  the  Russian  embassy  to  the  Khan  of  Bokhara, 
found  between  Orenbourg  and  the  Monghoc^ar  mountains 
the  red  sandstone  replaced  by  a pudding-stone  composed  of 
quartz  pebbles  unitea  by  a quartzose  cement,  and  then  (uuis- 
ing  into  a while  sandstone;  he  observeda  stratum  of  coal  in  the 
bed  of  a brook  in  this  sandstone  ; he  found  the  pudding-stone 
covered  by  a limestone  full  of  shells,  with  sharks'  teeth,  many 
belemmtes  and  ammonites,  some  of  the  latter  two  feel  in  dia- 
meter ; and  he  discovered  beds  of  gypsum  associated  with  the 
limestone : the  Monghodjar  mountains  are  composcfl  of  the 
sandstone  associated  with  porphyry  and  greenstone.  Tlie 
hilly  region  gradually  sinks  to  sandy  plains  towards  the  soutli 
and  cast,  no  branch  of  the  Urals  being  prolonged  so  as  to 
roach  any  port  of  the  Altai  chain.  These  plains  are  com- 
posed of  clay.  marl,  and  calcareous  tufa,  covered  by  loose 
sand,  which  is  blown  up  into  hillocks  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
high,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  thus  changed  after  every 
storm  of  wind.  In  these  desert  plains  between  tlie  base  of 
the  hilly  region  and  the  shores  of  the  Aral  Lake  are  two 
ranges  of  low  bills  called  the  Great  and  Little  Bourzouk  ; 
the  latter  terminates  in  a promontory,  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  lake,  but  the  Great  Bourzouk  extends  consi- 
derably westward.  North-east  of  the  Little  Bourzouk  are 
some  hills  oomposetl  of  indurated  marl  full  of  marine  shells, 
and  the  formation  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The 
hills  of  Aigour  and  Sah-boulok.  forty  miles  inland,  are  corn- 
loosed  of  it,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  the  antient  shores 
of  tho  lake.  The  northern  tidi*s  of  the  hills,  or  those  sloping 
/ram  the  lake,  are  gradual  and  covered  willi  shrubs;  but 
the  side  of  Sari-boulak  next  to  the  lake  presents  a fare  of 
naked  marl,  furrowed  by  torrents,  with  conical  masses  cut 
by  precipitous  sides  from  T20  to  189  feet  high,  and  tho  marl 
contains  beds  of  shells  and  fishes'  bones,  from  three  to  four 
feet  thick.  ' 1 mentioned  to  our  KirghUions,' says  Baron  Mey- 
endorff,  * the  traces  of  water  on  Sari-boulak,  and  they  e«sur^ 
me  that  their  fathers  had  seen  the  waters  of  tho  Aral  Lake 
extend  to  the  foot  of  this  hill,  although  it  is  at  present  sixty 
versts  distant  from  iL  So  great  a number  of  the  Kirghisians 
have  told  me  tho  same  thing,  that  I consider  it  as  an  un- 
doubted fact,  and  it  proves  how  ve^  considerable,  and  at 
the  same  time  how  rapid,  the  diminution  of  the  waters  of 
the  Aral  Lake  has  been.  It  continues  to  diminish,  and  one 
of  our  guides  pointed  out  a place  in  our  route,  far  inland 
which  ho  himself  remembered  to  have  seen  the  waters  reach.' 
This  remarkable  fact  may  be  compared  with  tho  state- 
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mcnt  of  Colonel  MontcUh  {Jwmal  V a Tour  thnu^h 
Aterdbijcxn  and  the  Shorts  of  the  CosjAan^  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Journal  qf  the  Royal  Geographical  Society)^ 
that  during  his  residence  in  that  part  of  Asia  from  1811  to 
1828,  tho  Caspian  Sea,  * as  well  as  every  other  lake  in 
Persia,  had  decreased  most  sensibly  in  depth.' 

From  the  foot  of  the  Monghodjar  mountains  to  the  banks 
of  the  r-daha,  a distance  of  more  than  270  miles,  not  a 
single  nver  traverses  the  sandy  desert,  which  is  covert  with 
a number  of  shallow  salt-water  lakes,  and  has  oxact^  the 
appearance  of  land  from  which  the  sea  has  retreated,  '^ese 
lakes  are  in  some  places  dried  up,  and  have  left  a cake  of 
salt  of  dazzling  whiteness,  covering  a surface  of  sometimes 
six  or  seven  square  miles.  From  the  north-eastern  port  of 
the  Aral  Lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Syr-daria,  there  is  a 
great  sandy  desert  called  Cara-Coum  (meaning  black  saaid), 
which  is  in  some  places  175  miles  broad.  The  country 
along  the  banks  of  the  S3rr,  and  especially  near  its  mouth, 
is  tolerably  fertile,  but  that  fertility  is  confined  to  a narrow 
band  between  the  desert  of  Cara-Coura  on  the  north,  and 
one  no  less  sterile  on  the  south,  the  Kizil-Coum  (or  red 
sand),  which  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Amou,  an  ocean 
of  sand  without  one  drop  of  fi’esh  water.  The  base  of  the 
Kizil-Coum  is  an  argillaceous  red  sandstone,  which  in  some 
places  rises  above  the  surface;  the  plain  is  covered  with 
sandy  hillocks  rising  from  twelve  to  sixty  feet,  and  the 
view  (him  the  top  of  one  of  these  is  like  looking  over  a 
stormy  ocean  transformed  into  sand. 

Tho  country  between  the  Aral  Lake  and  the  Caspian, 
the  Turcomanian  isthmus,  is  but  little  known.  Humboldt 
says  that  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  Ural  mountains 
may  be  followed  from  the  table-land  of  Gouberlinsk  near 
Orenbourg  to  Oust-ourt,  between  tho  Aral  I..ako  and  the 
Caspian.  The  chain  of  low  hills  of  the  Great  Bourzouk,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  spreads  out  towards  the  west, 
and  turning  south  extends  through  the  isthmus  to  within 
ten  days'  journey  of  the  town  of  Khiva;  and  there  is  a 
range  of  mountains  in  the  isthmus  called  by  tho  Kalmucks 
Mangislawski  Gori.  The  caravans  between  Astracan  and 
Khiva,  and  between  Orenbourg  and  Khiva,  pass  through 
this  isthmus,  the  route  to  Orenbourg  lying  along  the  shore 
of  the  Aral  Lake,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  places 
being  about  470  miles.  The  English  traveller,  Thompson, 
who  accompanied  this  caravan  in  1740,  describes  the  lake 
as  being  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  rocky  cliffs. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Aral  Lake  and  the  Caspian 
were  at  one  time  united;  the  Greek  geographers  appear  to 
have  been  of  this  opinion,  or  rather  were  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  Aral  Lake,  for  they  make  the  Oxus  and 
the  laxartes  flow  into  tho  eastern  part  of  the  Caspian. 
But  until  we  ore  better  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the 
isthmus,  no  sound  opinion  can  bo  formed  on  the  subject. 
That  this  part  of  Asia  has  undergone  great  changes  in 
it*  physical  structure,  and  that  the  relative  position  of  land 
and  water  has  matcriany  altered  since  the  existence  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  there  can  be  no  doubt : but  to  what  ex- 
tent these  have  taken  place  within  tho  historical  mracan  only 
be  determined  by  a much  more  minute  examination  of  the 
country  than  has  yet  been  made,  and  by  careful  researches 
into  the  nature  of  Uie  organic  remains  which  are  imbedded 
in  the  soil  that  has  been  abandoned  by  the  waters.  The 
narrowest  part  of  the  isthmiLS  is  not  less  than  1 SO  miles 
wide,  and  a series  of  barometrical  measurements  by  Messrs. 
Duhamcl  and  Anjou  of  the  French  navy,  from  the  Caspian 
to  the  Bay  of  Mertvoy  Koultouk,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Aral  Lake,  have  proved  that  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  117 
feet  oAore  that  of  the  Caspian. 

These  steppes  and  sandy  deserts  cannot,  from  their  nature, 
support  a great  variety  of  animals  and  plants.  Violent 
heats  in  summer,  succeeded  by  very  rigorous  winters,  arc 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  trees  or  even  of  shrubs. 
Poplars  and  willows,  which  attain  a height  of  five  or  six  feet, 
an  met  with  in  groups  in  those  oases  where  a river  has 
overllou'ed  its  banks  and  deposited  a covering  of  fertile  soil, 
or  where  there  are  springs  of  fresh  water.  A species  of 
tamarisk  is  common,  and  attains  in  favoured  spots  a height 
if  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  Liliaceous  plants  of  the  genera 
hypoTts,  in's,  mthericum,  asphndelus,  &c.,  arc  very  gene- 
rally difluied.  and  their  bulbous  roots  are  the  principal  food 
of  (lie  mararaiferous  Quadrupeds  found  in  these  countries. 
These  are  cbictly  of  tne  smaller  sized  kinds,  and  such  as 
burrow  in  the  ground.  Different  species  of  the  rat.  roouso, 
dormouse,  and  marmot,  are  abundant,  and  the  Baikal  bare 


is  not  uncommon.  Among  carnivorous  animals  there  are 
different  species  of  the  fox,  marten,  weasel,  &c.  For  the 
botany  and  zoology  of  these  countries  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Pallas's  TVoocm,  and  Dr.  Pander's  Appendix  to  Meyen- 
dorff's  Traveli;  A.  W.  Kepbalidos,  ]je  Historia  Maru 
Coj^'t ; Engelhardl  und  Parrot,  Reite  in  den  Kaukatus, 
Meyendorff,  Voy^e  d" Orenbourg  d BouMhara;  Humboldt* 
Frogmens  Asiatim^e. 

ARALlA'CEiU  are  a small  natural  order  of  plaDts, 
nearly  related  to  the  ambelliferous  tribe,  from  which  they 
are  solely  known  by  their  young  fruit  consisting  of  more 
parts  than  two.  They  are  mquently  shrubby,  and  not  un- 
commonly furnished  with  powerful  hard  prickles ; but  they 
often  are  also  herbaceous  and  unarmed,  like  umbelUfcroua 
plants  themselves.  As  an  illustration  of  the  order,  the 
American  ginseng,  Panax  quinqwfoliuni,  may  be  taken. 


[Taimz  qnlnqurCoiltua. 

1.  A iMrrra  S<m«r.  X A feriile  iowrr.  3.  OraHtOB  uxl  •l>lec. 

4.  Knih  rut  in  haU.  with  the  aenl*  prajectioe. 

5.  A lection  of  a m^.  abo«iii({  ita  nlnuto  embrya 

This  plant,  which  is  nearly  related  to  the  celebrated  sti- 
mulating drug  called  ginrc/iig  by  the  Chinese  (see  Panax), 
is  found  occasionally  on  the  mountains  of  America,  from 
Canada  to  tho  Carolmas.  It  has  long  since  been  intro- 
duced into  our  gardens,  but  it  is  now  seldom  seen.  This 
natural  order  seems  to  possess  little  or  no  sensible  proper- 
ties, for  tho  singular  invigorating  power  ascribed  to  gin- 
seng by  the  Chinese  is  considered  to  be  apociyphal. 

ARAM,  O'HRi  literally,  the  high  land,  is  a geographical 

designation  given  in  the  Old  Testament  to  all  the  countries 
between  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Arabia,  tho  Tigris,  and  Ar- 
menia, or  to  those  countries  which  the  Greeks  called  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia  (Jer.  \ii.  8 ; 1 Kipgs  xx.  26).  Aram  was 
divided  into 

1 . Aram  of  Damascus  the  territory  of  Da- 

raascus,  whose  rulers  waged  almost  continual  war  with  the 
Hebrews  from  the  time  of  David  to  that  of  the  Babylonian 
exile  (2  Sam,  viii.  5 ; 1 Kings  xL  24,  seq.;  xvL  $.  seq.) 

2.  D*1R,  Aram~Zooah,  which  was,  according  to 

Syrian  authorities,  Nieibin,  the  Greek  Nisibis.  But  tbit 
cannot  be,  because  Nisibin  is  in  Aram  Aaharaim,  or  Meso- 
potamia, which,  according  to  Psal.  lx.,  differs  from  >4ram- 
Zobah.  The  passage  to  wliich  we  refer  belongs  to  the 
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English  authorixed  version  of  the  first  verse : * When  he 
(David)  strove  with  Aram-!^aharaim  and  with  Aram-Zobah,' 
ficc.  We  read  also  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  the  king  of 
Zobah  obtained  auxiliaries  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  from 
Aram-Nabaraim.  According  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela*  Zobah 
means  Haleb,  or  Aleppo,  Spanheim  and  Bochart  think 
that  Aiam>  Zobah  moans  that  part  of  the  territory  of  Ha« 
math  where  the  town  of  Zobah  was  situated,  not  far  from 
Tadmor  or  Palmyra ; because,  according  to  2 Chr.  viii.  3.  4, 

* Solomon  marched  to  Hamath-Zobah,  prevailed  against  it, 
and  built  Tadmor  in  the  desert’  And  according  to  1 Chr. 
xviii.  3,  When  David  went  to  reco>er  bis  border  towards 
the  river  Euphrates,  he  slew  Hadadezor,  the  king  of  Zobah. 
and  pursued  him  to  Hamath.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
Hamath,  being  a part  of  Aram,  sometimes  went  under  the 
name  of  Aram*Zobah.  llio  inhabitants  of  Aram-Zobah 
were  frequently  involved  in  war  with  the  Hebrews,  1 Sam. 
xiv.  47 ; 2 Sam  viii.  3 ; x.  6 ; 1 Chron.  xviii.  3.  Compare 
Hyde’s  note  to  page  60  of  /IVI  “IW  /TDK.  Oxonii. 

1691,  4to. 

3.  Aram  of  the  Two  River*,  Is  the  Mesopo- 

tamia of  the  Greeks,  or  the  countries  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  ((^n.  xxir.  10:  Deut.  xxhi.  4 ; Judges  iii.  8), 
which  was  also  called  |*T9>  Padan  Aram,  literally,  the flat 

the  high  land  {Qron.  xxv.  20;  xxxi.  ISj.andQ'^M  the 

JMd  of  the  high  land,  (Bochart.  Phateg,  ii.  6 ; Winer,  in 
Encyrlup.  von  Ertch  und  Gruber:  Michaelis’  Spicil,  Geo^ 
graph,  nebr.,  ii.  p.  117,  seq.) 

ARAM  was.  according  to  Moses  of  Chorenc  (1.  13.  p.  83, 
ed.  Whiston).  a conqueror  who  went  from  the  western  or 
Aranueanor  Syrian  (jappadocia,  or  from  Armenia  Minor,  into 
the  higb-lands  of  Armenia,  and  from  whom  th^resent  name 
of  Armenia  may  bo  doriv^,  like  Anglia  or  Efngland  from 
the  conquering  colony  of  the  Angles  or  Anglo-Saxons. 
This  circumstance  explains  the  fact,  that  the  Araromans 
and  Armcmana  arc  sometimes  confounded  (as  we  see  in 
Strabo,  I.  p.41,42,  Casaub.  and  1.  p.  II2.  SiebenkoesX 
and  that  the  Armenians  themselves,  descending  by  Haik 
from  Noab,  do  not  use  the  name  of  Armenia,  which  first 
occurs  in  Herodotus  and  other  Greek  authors,  and  has 
been  since  adopted  by  oriental  writers. 

ARAM.tAN  or  ARAMAIC  LANGUAGE 

or  fnini  the  unusual  root  which  is  related  to 

the  cognate  forms  DPH.  DOl.  OVl.D^.  UtH,  to  be  high, 
or  he  too*  elevated),  literally  means  the  Highland-dialect,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  language  of  Canaan,  or  I 

the  Lowland-dialect.  The  Aramsean  was  thus  denominated 
because  those  parts  of  Aram  which  bordered  upon  Pales- 
tine were  higher  than  the  terriUwy  of  the  Jews,  and  especially 
higher  than  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in^bited 
by  the  Canaanites.  Thus  a designation  became  current 
which  was  improperly  applied  to  the  whole  of  Aram,  many 
parts  of  which  bad  a lower  level  than  Canaan,  but  passed 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Highlands,  bemuse  Aram 
bor^red  by  Moimt  Lebanon  upon  Pafestine,  and  had  a higher 
level  in  all  points  of  immediate  contact.  Aramaic  is  spoken 
near  Mardin  and  Mosul  (see  Niebuhr’s  Reitebeeehreibung 
noth  Arabien,  t.  ii.  p.  352  ; and  its  French  translation  of  1 780, 
tome  ii.  p.  275).  where  it  is  asserted  that  the  Syriac  ia  also 
spoken  in  several  vill^es  of  the  government  of  Damascus. 
Niebuhr  calls  the  Christian  idiom  Chaldee.  The  Christians 
of  Mardin  and  Mosul  write  even  the  Arabic  in  Chaldee  cha- 
racters, and  the  Maronites  in  Syriac  letters.  W.  G.  Brown 
mentions  in  bis  travels  that  the  Syriac  is  spoken  at  Malala 
and  Wara.  Compare  the  Journal  qf  a Residence  at  Bagdad, 
by  Anthony  Groves,  London,  1832,  6vo. 

The  Aramman  lan^age  comprises  two  principal  dialects, 
the  Babylonian  or  East-Arameie  (which  is  usually,  but 
improperly,  called  Chaldee),  and  the  Syriac  or  WesuAra- 
maic  aialects ; both  dialects,  though  nearly  extinct,  are  yet 
spoken  by  a few  tribes  dwelling  in  the  antient  Aram.  This 
fact,  mentioned  bv  various  travellers,  we  find  also  recorded 
in  the  Journal  of  Mr.  Groves. 

The  sections  in  Daniel  and  Esra  called  Chaldee,  and  a 
few  words  in  Jeremiah  and  Genesis,  are  the  most  antient  re- 
mains of  the  East' Aramaic  dialect,  which  is  called  by  the  Jews 
]it^,i.e.the  language  of  theTalmud,  or  the  language  j 
of  learning,  because  parts  of  the  Talmud  and  many  rab- 1 


binical  writings  are  composed  in  this  idiom,  which  is  now 
usually  written  and  printed  in  the  Hebrew  square  characters, 
or  the  language  of  translation,  because  the 

Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  are  paraphrastic  transla- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  East- Aramaic  language. 

The  oldest  specimens  of  the  AVcst-Aramaic  are  much 
later ; they  consist  of  somo  Palmyreno  inscriptions,  one  of 
which  has  been  referred  to  a.d.  49.  The  characters  of  the 
Wcst-Aramaic  or  Syriac  differ  greatly  from  the  Hebrew. 
(See.for  the  various  Aramaic  characters,  the  articles  Esthan- 
OKLO,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Assyria.) 

The  Aramaic  is  one  of  the  Sbemitic  dialects  spoken  by 
the  descendants  of  Shorn.  Many  forms  of  nouns  and  verbs, 
which  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  are  p^syllabic,  are  shortened 
in  Aramaic  into  monosyllables.  The  forms  of  nouns  in 
Aramaic  are  less  numerous  than  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 
Tlie  dual  is  rare  in  the  East-Araniaic.  The  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  second  person  singular  combines  both  genders 
in  one  form  ruR. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Aramaic  has  fewer  grammatical 
forms  than  the  cognate  dialects,  but  we  observe  the  reverse 
in  the  following  instances. 

The  Aramaic  has  four  active  and  four  passive  modifica- 
tions, under  every  active  modification,  two  participles,  one  of 
which  has  a passive  signification,  although  the  passive  modi- 
fications have  their  own  participles.  The  third  person  plu- 
ral of  the  preterites  distinguislies  the  genders  by  means 
of  a double  formation.  A present  tense  is  formed  by  the 
combination  of  participles  with  the  personal  pronoun. 

The  Aramaic  seems  to  have  fewer  words  than  the  Hebrew, 
but  an  exact  notion  of  its  lexicographical  extent  can  hardly 
be  formed  till  the  dictionary  of  Bar  Bahlul  is  printed  an^ 
has  become  more  generally  accessible.  Abulhasan  Isa  bar 
Bahlul  composed  his  Syrian  lexicon,  explained  in  Arabic, 
in  the  convent  of  Kuzchaia,  about  a.d.  963.  Manuscripts 
of  this  work  exist  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Florence. 

While  the  Jewish  community  maintained  its  political  in- 
dependence in  Palestine,  the  Hebrew  continue  to  bo  the 
common  language  of  the  country,  and,  so  far  as  wo  are  able 
to  judge,  although  not  entirely  pure,  was.  during  that  time. 
fbM  from  any  important  changes  in  those  elements  and 
forms  by  which  it  was  distinguished  from  other  languages. 
A few  foreign  words  only  had  'crept  in  along  with  the 
products  of  foreign  commerce,  arts,  and  inventions : and 
these,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  appropriate  terms  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  received  the  right  of  citizenship. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  the  Hebrew  dialect  difi'ered 
so  much  from  the  Babylonish-Araroiean,  chiclly,  it  is  pro- 
bable. in  respect  of  pronunciation,  that  the  latter  sounded 
in  the  ears  of  the  common  people  of  Jerusalem  like  an  en- 
tirely foreign  language,  and  was  intelligible  only  to  the 
principal  officers  of  the  court  (comp.  2 Kings  xviii.  26). 
But  when  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldman  rulers  of  Babylon 
subdued  Palestine,  everytliing  assumed  another  as^t. 
The  Jews  of  Palestine  loAt,  with  their  political  independence, 
the  independence  also  of  their  language.  The  Babylonibh- 
Aramman  dialect  supplanted  the  Hebrew,  and  by  degrees 
became  the  prevailing  dialect  of  the  people. 

The  Babylonish-Aramaean  language  was  very  closely 
allied  to  the  Hebrew ; it  stood  to  it  in  nearly  the  same  kind 
of  relationship  as  the  Lower  Saxon  does  to  the  High  (mer- 
man. Both  were  the  offspring  of  the  original  Snemitic 
language,  which  was  used  from  the  Halys  in  Cappadocia  to 
the  regions  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  source  of  the 
Tigris  to  Arabia  Both  of  these,  as  well  as  the  other  She- 
raitic  dialects,  had  the  same  stock  of  antient  radical  words, 
and  essentially  the  same  grammar.  The  principal  features 
of  tbeir  difference  were,  that  many  words  of  the  om  primitivo 
language  remained  current  in  one  dialect,  which  were  en- 
tirely or  partially  lost  in  the  other,  e.g,  the  verb  (to 
expose  to  the  sun.  or  to  dry)  in  Aramean,  of  which  only  the 
noun  (sun)  remained  in  the  Hebrew.  The  same  word 

* t 

was  sometimes  in  use  in  both  dialects,  but  in  difiTerent  signi- 
fications. The  Babvlonish  dialect  borrowed  expressions  from 
the  northern  Chaldeans,  who  made  an  irruption  into  the 
country.  Traces  of  such  additions  are  to  bo  found  in  tho 
names  of  the  officers  of  state,  and  other  terms  having  refer- 
ence to  the  government.  The  Babylonish  pronunciation  was 
easier  of  utterance,  and  mure  sonorous  than  the  Hebrew. 

The  numerous  Aramsean  colonies  (2  Kings  xvii.  24), 
which  were  substituted  for  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of 
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Israol,  carried  to  A»yria  by  Shalmaneser,  retained  their 
former  Ungua{^,  and  caused  it  to  spread  in  the  neighbour- 
boorl  of  their  placet  of  residence,  even  before  the  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  At  a later^riod,  the  Babylonish- 
Chaldman  governors  who  ruled  over  Palestine ; the  standing 
forces  which  they  hod  brought  wiUi  them  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  tranquillity,  and  which  were  composed  of  Aramteans 
and  Chaldoeant  (2  Kings  xxiv,  2) ; the  host  of  foreign  ofticers 
in  their  train,  and  the  transactions  of  all  public  business  in 
the  Babylonish-Aramrean  dialect,  roust  have  greatly  tended 
to  restrain  the  use  of  the  national  Hebrew  dialect,  since  the 
Jews,  who  held  public  offices,  or  stood  in  any  other  near 
connexion  with  tne  new  rulers,  were  compelled  to  become 
familiar  with  the  ordinary  dialect  of  these  rulers.  There  U 
also  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Babylonish  had  still  earlier 
been  the  court  language  at  Jerusalem  (sec  2 Kings  xviii.  'i6.) 

The  Arainman  language  derives  peculiar  interest  from 
having  been  spoken  generally  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine. from  the  Babylonian  captivity  to  tlie  flnal  and  general 
dispersion  of  the  Jews.  We  find  that  Jesus  Christ,  when 
repeating  on  the  cross  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-second 
Psalm,  does  not  quote  the  Hebrew  original,  but  the  Aramaic 
version.  Many  other  occasional  quotations  and  expressions 
used  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  writings  of  Josephus 
indicate  the  prevalence  of  the  Aramaic  language  in  Pales- 
tine in  the  ago  of  Christ,  The  Greek,  however,  bad  been 
long  firmly  established  in  Palestine,  where  it  was  first  in- 
troduce by  the  Macedonian  conciucsU,  and  extended  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidm.  We  know,  both  fhmt  positive 
testimony  and  the  indirect  evidence  of  inscriptions.  &c., 
Greek  must  have  been  as  common  in  Palestine  at  this 
period  as  the  French  now  is  in  Alsaoc.  though  it  was  no 
more  the  native  tongue  than  the  French  now  is  in  the  pro- 
vince just  mentioned.  Greek  was  also  the  language  of 
science  and  learning,  as  it  contained  nearly  all  the  know- 
ledge which  at  that  lime  existed.  Concerning  the  language 
of  Palestine  in  the  age  of  Christ,  compare  the  dissertations 
of  De  Rossi  and  Pfannkurhe,  and  a chapter  in  Hug's  intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament;  which  have  been  translated 
partly  in  America,  by  Robinson,  in  the  Bihlical  Bepontory 
for  1831,  and  partly  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  Biblical  Cabinet, 
1633,  vol.  i.  The  standard  work  on  the  Aramaic  language 
is.  Andrtct  ThecfhxU  llofmanni  Grammatirxg  Syriwee  Hbri 
/rcjt,  cum  tabulxs  tuxria  Sertpiuree  Aramaica  genera  tfxAj- 
bentibuM,  Halce,  1827.  4to. 

English  readers  may  compare  Yates's  Suriae  Gramwiar; 
Hams’s  ChaUee  Grammar,  1824,  8vo. ; and 
a Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  containing  all  the  words  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  the  Chaldee  words  in  Daniel, 
Ezra,  and  tho  Targums,  and  also  the  Talmudical  and 
Rabbinical  words  derived  from  them,  by  Selig  Newman. 
London,  1634,  8vo.,  price  2U. 

Strabo  calls  the  Aramnans  (Geogr.  i.  p.  1 12,  ed.  Siebenk.) 
Apuxyxov^  Kai  Apofiaiop^,  and  Api'^ovc.  Comp.  Stephanus 
Byz.  under  *Ap</ia ; and  Gesenius,  Commentar  zum  Jesaiah, 
t.  i.  688.  to  chap.  xxii.  G. 

ARANDA.  DON  PEDRO  PABLO  ABARCA  DE 
BOLEA,  COUNT  OF,  descended  from  a very  antient 
and  noble  family  in  Aragon,  was  born  about  the  year 
1718,  and  embraced  the  profession  of  arms.  In  1743  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  an  engagement  against  the 
Austrians,  near  Bologna  in  Italy,  and  left  for  dead  on 
the  field.  Tho  day  after  the  battle  one  of  his  servants 
happened  to  pass  by,  and  haring  recognised  his  master 
among  a heap  of  bodies,  procured  him  the  necessarv  assist- 
ance. Aranda  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Frederic 
Augustus  Il„  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland.  On 
his  return  to  Spain,  he  was  sent  to  Portufml  to  supersede 
the  Marquis  of  Sarria  in  the  command  of  the  Spanisti  army 
then  invading  Portugal.  In  August,  1762,  he  reduced 
Almeida  and  other  places ; and  soon  after  peace  was  made. 
In  1765  Aranda  was  appointed  captain-general  of  Va- 
lencia, and  in  the  following  year  he  was  called  to  Madrid, 
that  capital  !>eing  then  in  a state  of  violent  commotion 
against  the  mininter  Squillace.  The  conduct  of  Aranda  in 
this  emergency  fully  corresponded  to  the  confidence  placed 
in  his  talents.  He  was  honoured  with  the  presidency  of 
the  council  of  Castile.  Not  only  was  tranquillity  restored  in 
that  ca(ntal,  but  by  making  a new  luunicipul  division  of  the 
city,  by  the  establishment  of  a pennanent  garrison,  and  by 
other  prudent  regulations,  the  count  jirevenlcd  the  recur- 
•cnoo  of  similar  riots.  During  his  travels  in  Europe, 
Aranda  had  unproved  his  natural  talents  and  knowledge. 


In  Prussia,  he  hod  devoted  his  attention  In  particular  to 
examine  the  military  tactics  adopted  bv  the  great  Frederic, 
which  were  then  tho  admiration  of  Europe,  uith  a view 
to  apply  them  to  the  military  system  of  his  own  country. 
With  a courage,  firmness,  and  perseverance  which  no  obsta- 
cle could  daunt,  he  undertook  the  reform  of  abuses  in  every 
branch  of  tlio  administration,  and  tho  adoption  of  those  im- 
rovementsof  which  his  country  sUiod  so  much  in  need, 
le  diminished  the  asylums,  confining  their  number  to  two 
churches  in  the  capital  of  every  province,  and  lie  refurmed 
the  municipal  system  by  the  establishment  of  the  diputadf/s 
del  commun,  or,  deputies  of  the  commons.  Tlic  coin,  which 
was  greatly  debased,  was  called  in  and  replaced  by  sound 
money ; a new  and  improved  plan  was  adopted  for  recruiting 
the  army ; the  order  of  tho  Jesuits  was  abolished,  and  new 
houses  of  education  established;  and  the  thickets  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  until  then  the  abode  of  wolves  and  desperate  ban- 
ditti, were  colonized  with  an  industrious  population  of  Ger- 
mans, Swiss,  and  French,  through  the  efforts  of  the  philun- 
thropic  Olavide.  Aranda  also  endeavoured  to  check  the  papal 
power  in  Spain  by  reforming  the  tribunal  called  the  nun- 
datura,  which  he  composed  of  six  native  ecclesiastics  pro- 
posed by  the  king,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope,  instead 
of  a body  of  Roman  jurists  appointed  by  the  pope  alone, 
of  which  it  formerly  consist^ : and  by  establishing  a 
law  that  no  papal  decree  should  be  valid  in  Spain  with- 
out having  first  received  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  Cas- 
tile. The  patoe  de  temana  santa,  or,  holy  week  drama- 
tic processions,  tho  roeariot,  and  other  pious  or  rather 
impious  exhibitions,  were  also  abolished  by  him.  The  )v>wer 
of  the  Inquisition  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a political  censorship,  and,  indeed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  imprudence  of  the  French  encyclopaedists,  he  would, 
perhaps,  have  abolished  that  sanguinary  tribunal.  M’hen 
at  Paris,  Aranda  frequented  the  society  of  Vollaiie,  D'Alem- 
bert, and  other  philosophers  of  that  period,  where  he  had 
often  expressed  his  intention  to  abolish  the  Inquisition  if 
ever  he  eame  into  power.  Not  long  after  hU  appointment 
to  tile  presidency  of  the  council  of  Castile,  an  article  ap- 
peared in  some  of  the  publications  of  the  encyclopaedists 
(see  Coxe's  Memoirs,  vol.  iv.  ch.  67,  p.408,  4to.  edit.  1815), 
wherein  thi.s  confidential  conversation  was  revealed  to  the 
world.  When  Aranda  road  this  account,  he  was  greatly 
vexed,  and  said.  * this  imprudent  disclosure  will  ruin  me, 
and  foil  all  my  plans.'  Ho  was  not  mistaken  in  his  con- 
jecture : such  a ferment  was  raised  against  him,  that  fore- 
seeing his  ruin  unavoidable,  he  solicited  to  l>c  appointed 
amboMador  to  France,  and  retired  from  the  administrwtion 
A.D.  1773.  Aranda  returned  from  Paris  in  November, 
1 787,  but  still  remained  in  disgrace,  with  the  honorary  title 
of  counsellor  of  stale.  After  the  accession  of  Charles  IV. 
in  1788.  Aranda  superseded  count  Florida  Blanca  in  the 
office  of  prime  minister  (1792);  but  he  was  not  long  after 
dismissea  through  tho  intrigues  uf  Godov.  He  rouined, 
however,  the  presidency  of  the  council  of  Castile  until  he 
was  exiled  to  his  native  province,  where  he  die<l,  according 
to  some  authorities,  in  1794,  and  according  to  others,  which 
appear  more  to  be  depended  on,  in  1799,  leaving  behind 
him  a young  widow,  without  any  children. 

Aranda  was  a man  of  profound  mind,  and  of  a firmness 
characteristic  of  the  Aragonese.  Coxe  relates  the  follow- 
ing anecdote.  One  day  when  Aranda  was  urging,  with 
his  usual  perseverance,  one  of  his  measures  of  improvement, 
the  king,  who  had  exhausted  all  his  objections  against  it, 
said:  * Count,  you  are  as  obstinate  as  an  Aragonese  mule.' 
* Please  your  majesty.'  replied  the  minister,  ‘ I know  another 
who  is  more  obstinate  than  I.'  On  the  question  ‘who?’ 
‘His  sacrod  majesty,  Charles  III.,  king  of  Spain  and  the 
Indim,'  answered  Aranda.  The  king  smiled  at  the  sally  of 
his  minister,  and  dismissed  him  with  Lis  usual  complacency. 
The  Marquis  Caracctoli  compared  Aranda's  mind  to  a deep 
well  with  a narrow  mouth.  (See  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  the 
Houee  of  Bourbrn,  vol.  iv.  ch.  67.) 

ARANEA.  [See  Spidsk.] 

ARANJUBZ  (Are  Jovis),  a town  in  Spain  nearthecon- 
fluence  of  the  Tagus  and  Jarama,  in  a plain  surrounded  bv 
high  and  bleak  hills,  in  40®  2'  N.  lat , 3®  .36'  W.  long., 
twenty-six  miles  S.S.E.  of  Madriil.  Araiijucz  was  once 
a country-residence  of  the  inanlcr  of  the  order  of  San- 
tiago: it  came  afterwards  into  the  posses^ion  of  the  crown, 
and  the  kings  selected  it  for  their  residence  during  tho 
spring  months,  on  uccouiit  of  its  ndvaniageous  situaiiini 
and  the  mildness  of  its  climate.  Philip  II.  was  the  first  king 
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who  pouMMcd  it.  The  palace  is  a very  handsome  sq\itro 
buiMin^,  with  twcntv-oue  windows  in  front,  and  a turret 
at  each  extremity.  It  was  designed  by  the  architect  Juan 
de  Herrera,  and  was  begun  under  Philip  II.;  Philip  V., 
Fernando  VI.,  andCharles  lILcontinuedit.amlCharlesIV  , 
who  delighted  in  this  residence,  greatly  contributed  to  its 
embeUiahment.  Thu  garrlens,  which  are  watered  by  the 
Tagus,  are  particularly  admired  fur  their  natural  beauties. 
In  the  time  of  the  Peninsular  war,  this  place  suffered  a 
truly  Vandalic  devastation.  Not  only  the  gardens  were 
destroyed,  but  even  the  Ceres,  a fine  statue  of  the  fountain 
uf  that  name,  entirely  disappeared. 

The  town  is  of  mexiem  construction ; the  streets  are 
broad,  very  well  paved,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angk>s.  The  actual  population  of  Aranjuez  amounts  to 
5‘£.46,  which  number  is  more  than  doubled  during  the  resi- 
dence of  the  court  In  1808,  part  of  the  ground,  which  had 
till  that  time  been  uncultivated,  uml  was  retained  by  the 
king  as  an  appendage  to  the  palace,  was  let  to  Itrmurs, 
and  brought  into  cultivation  by  them.  From  that  period 
the  population  became  more  numerous;  and  the  increased 
production  of  grain  in  consequence  has  had  considerable  in- 
lluence  on  the  markets  of  Madrid.  Charles  IV.  established 
hero  a farm-house  and  menagerie,  in  which  varioua  f<weign 
%nimals  were  very  successfully  reared.  Trees  and  other 
pnxluctions  of  distant  climates  were  also  cultivated.  The 
loss  caused  during  the  war  has  been  partly  repaireil.  (See 
Minano ; Punz,  carta  v.  vol.  i.) 

ARARAT  the  name  of  a region  in  the  centre 

of  the  high-lands  of  Armeuia,  which  was  included  in  the 
former  Persian  province  of  Aran,  but  now  in  the  presiMit 
Russian  government  of  Armenia  (2  Kings  xix.  37);  the 
Armenians  call  it  to  this  day  Ararat.  The  mountains  of 
this  region  are  called  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  on  which 
the  Ark  resttxl  (Gen.  vui.  •<).  The  whole  of  Armenia  is 
callc<l  the  kingdom  of  Ararat  (Jor.  li.  -7).  That  Ararat 
was  originally  a name  of  the  region  appears  from  Moses 
of  Chorene  (Compendium  GeogropAiVa  Universalit,  p.  46, 
5‘i),  who  derives  the  name  from  Aroji  Arat,  the  Kpot  q/* 
Aruji,  who  was  king  of  Armenia  in  the  days  of  Semiramis. 
tSee  Schroedcri  Thetaurue  Linguae  Armeniarte^  p.  55  ; and 
Moses  Chorenensis,  Hiit.  Armen,  cd.  Whiston,  pp.  28‘J,  308, 
358.361.) 

The  antient  interpreters  render  Ararat,  in  Genesis 

and  ‘Z  Kings,  by  the  word  Armenia,  os  Aquila  did  with 
Svmmachus,  Theodotion,  and  the  Vulgate.  At  present 
the  Armenians  give  the  name  Ararat  in  preference  to  that 
mountain,  which  they  coll  also  Macis  or  Mossis,  and  the 
Persians,  Koh-i-Nuh,  the  mountain  of  Noah.  (See  Wahl's 
Asien^  pp.  518.  806.  &c. : Gesenii  7^e»uurur.) 

ARARAT,  MOUNT,  a celebrated  mountain  of  Armenia, 
situated  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  of  Ehvan,  about 
fire  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Aras,  the 
antient  Araxes.  It  rises  majestically  from  the  midst  of  a 
great  plain,  detached  from  the  other  mountains  of  the 
country,  in  two  conical  peaks,  one  of  which  rises  far  above 
the  limit  of  eternal  snow.  Humboldt,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Russian  traveller.  Parrot,  states  its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  be  ‘2700  toises.  which  is  equal  to  17,260 
English  feet.  Thus  it  is  6389  feet  higher  than  ;£tna,  4792 
feet  higher  than  the  volcanic  peak  of  Teneriffe.  and  exceeds 
^ 1528  feet  Mont  Blanc,  tho  point  of  greatest  elevation  in 
Europe.  It  does  not,  however,  ascend  to  this  great  height 
from  its  base,  for  it  stands  upon  the  table-land  of  Armenia, 
which  is  stated  by  Ritter  to  w 7000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  smaller  cone  is  separated  from  the  greater  by 
a plain  of  great  extent,  and  is  considerably  lower,  for  the 
snow  disappears  from  it-i  summit  in  summer,  and  it  ser%es 
a.s  a calendar  to  the  sumiunding  people,  who  regulate  their 
agricultural  operations  by  the  progress  of  the  melting  of  the 
snow  on  tho  little  Ararat.  The  appearance  of  this  mountain 
in  well  described  in  tho  travels  of  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  and  of 
Mr.  Morier.  The  fonner  approached  it  from  the  north,  and 
paints  in  glow'ing  colours  the  niagntficenco  of  the  spectacle 
when  he  first  came  in  sight  of  Ararat,  rising  from  a widely- 
extended  green  plain,  fertilized  by  tho  clear  waters  of  the 
Araxes.  and  covered  with  villages.  He  had  tho  advantage 
of  seeing  it  unvi'ilod  by  clouds  fnim  its  base  to  its  summit, 
and  tho  ice-clad  cones  shone  with  dazzling  splendour  against 
the  clear  Kue  expanse  of  the  heavens.  Mr.  Morier.  who 
^iproacbed  it  from  the  south,  speaks  in  strong  terms  ofadmi- 
ration  of  the  beautv  of  its  form.  Suoh  a mountain  must  natu- 


rally be  seen  from  avast  distance,  and  it  is  said  to  serve  u a 
landmark  to  the  navigators  of  tho  Ca.spian  sea.  A remark* 
anle  circumstance,  as  connected  with  the  traditions  bedonging 
to  this  mountain  ha.s  been  observed,  namely,  tliat  when  seen 
from  afar  and  in  certain  ptisitions.  the  summit  has  a striking 
resemblance  to  a ship.  The  whole  country  round  is  full  uf 
traditionary  stories  about  Noah's  ark  and  the  flood.  'The 
Armenians  call  Ararat,  Massisseusar,  or  Mountain  of  the 
Ark,  the  Persians  Koh-i-Niih.  or  Mountain  of  Noah.  It  is  a 
common  belief  that  tho  remains  of  the  ark  still  exist  on  the 
summit,  and  that  the  wood  is  converted  into  stone.  In  a 
church  at  Nova  Schamaebia,  near  the  junction  of  the  Aras 
with  the  Kur,  they  show  a cross,  made  many  centuries  ago. 
out  of  a plank  of  the  ark.  Peter  the  Great,  in  1 720,  sent 
some  Armenians  and  Russians  to  ascertain  tho  fact,  and 
they  reported  that,  to  their  amazement,  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  to  be  seen.  The  report,  however,  in  no  way  shook  the 
faith  of  the  true  believers;  who,  with  groat  reason,  rested 
upon  the  conviction  that  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is 
, unapproachable.  The  Armenian  monk  who  brought  the 
lank  from  which  the  cross  was  fortiied,  when  nearly  ox- 
austod  in  his  effort,  was  met  by  an  angel.who  had  compassion 
on  him.  and  handed  to  him  the  precious  relic.  The  higher 
regions  arc  usually  covered  with  clouds,  and  when  these  aie 
dispersed  and  the  summit  is  unveiled,  the  devout  Armenians 
fall  on  tlie  ground,  cross  themselves,  and  pray.  At  Erivaii, 
they  show  the  spot  where  Noah  first  planted  tho  vine,  and 
the  name  uf  another  town,  Nachichevan,  or  Nakhdjovan, 
means,  according  to  Chardin,  * place  of  descent,'  being  the 
place  where  Noah  first  settled  wnen  he  came  out  of  the  ark. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  but  no  one  has  got  much  beyond  the  snow 
limit.  The  enterprising  Tournefort,  in  1700.  made  the 
attempt;  but  after  undergoing  great  fatigue  he  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up.  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  a 
Turkish  pacha  fitted  out  an  cx|>odition  and  built  huts 
well  Kuppned  with  provisions  at  different  stations;  but  his 
people  suffered  severely  in  their  struggle  amid  the  snow 
and  masses  of  ice  in  so  rarefied  an  atmosphere,  and  re- 
turned without  accomplishing  their  purpose.  From  all  the 
accounts  we  have  uf  iU  structure,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  Ararat  is.  partly  at  least,  a volcanic  mountain. 
Its  conical  shape  and  its  detached  position  arc  in  favour  of 
this  supposition.  Tournefort,  dc!«cribing  tho  ascent,  says,  that 
they  passed  over  a groat  and  beautiful  plain  to  Ibe  base  of 
tho  mountain;  that  at  tho  beginning  of  the  ascent  they 
found  moving  sand,  which  coiuinued  for  a great  way  up. 
their  feet  sinking  in  it  so  tliat  they  slipped  back  at  each 
step,  which  made  the  ascent  cxceetlingly  laborious;  that 
they  afterwards  came  upon  sharp  fragments  which  cut 
their  shoes  to  (»cces,  and  tnen  to  large  blocks  piled  upon  one 
BDolher.  This  description  indicates  a volcanic  mountain 
covered  with  ashes  and  lava  in  a state  of  deaniiposilion,  but  it 
is  rendered  still  more  clear  by  what  Colonel  Monteith  ^ays  in 
his  Memoir  in  the  third  volume  of  tho  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
graphical  Society.  He  ascended  some  way  up  Mount  Ararat, 
and  says  that  he  passed  great  quantities  of  pumico-stono. 
On  the  side  of  the  greater  cone  there  is  a vast  cleft,  which 
Tournefort  describe  as  a deep  abyss,  with  lofty  precipitous 
sides,  and  sharp  pinnacles  of  black  rock.  This  cleft  is  so 
great  that  it  can  be  seen  distinctly  from  Erivati ; and  between 
it  and  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  is  a succession  of  low 
round-topped  eminences.  One  can  hardly  hesitate  to  con- 
sider this  hollow  as  the  crater  of  an  eruption  from  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  an  event  which  would  bo  in  acoordanc.e 
with  the  phenomena  observed  in  all  volcanos  of  great  eleva- 
tion ; for  in  these,  such  as  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  and  /Etna, 
there  is  seldom  an  eruption  from  the  top,  but  almost  alwa}> 
from  the  sides,  as  if  the  great  mass  heaped  up  by  successive 
ejections  afforded  a greater  resistance  to  the  volcanic  tbn-e 
than  the  sides.  But  no  eruption,  nor  any  indication  of  vol- 
canic action,  has  been  ret'orded  within  the  historical  a<ra. 
In  the  Chronicle  kept  by  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of 
Eitschmajadzen,  in  which  everything  rclaliNe  to  this  sat  roil 
mountain  lias  been  carefully  recorded  for  the  la&t  8l>U  years  , 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  eruption.  Many  parts  of  the 
region  around  Ararat  are  duckl^ly  volcanic : Sevcllan, 
mountain  I3.0UU  feet  high,  between  Ararat  and  the  Caspia  , 
is  volcanic,  and  Colonel  Monteith  thinks  that  it  has  {lerhaps 
been  the  latest  in  activity  in  that  country.  Extensive  beds 
of  lava  are  visible  on  its  side,  and  there  are  warm  s|»r  ngs 
all  round  the  base.  Tho  same  traveller,  describing  the 
lake  of  Goukeka,  or  Sevan,  a body  of  water  IT  miles  long, 
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and  in  aomo  placoa  31  broad,  situated  eastward  of  Erivan 
and  Iwtwoen  Ararat  and  Sevellan,  says,  that  he  found  on 
its  banks  hi(;li  perpendicular  clilHi  of  lava,  vast  quantities  of 
obsidian  or  volcanic  glass  s<ratture<l  over  the  country,  and  the 
shore  of  the  lake  covered  with  pumice-stone,  light  enough 
to  llout  on  the  water. 

A remarkable  < ircumstance  U mentioned  by  Tournefort 
connected  with  Mount  Ararat,  namely,  that  the  middle 
region,  and  even  the  borders  «>f  tho  snow  limit,  are  inhabited 
by  tigers.  He  says  that  be  saw  them  within  7t)0  yards  of  ^ 
him.  and  that  he  and  his  people  threw  themselves  on  the  : 
gmund  for  the  sake  of  concealment  while  the  tigers  passed  I 
hy.  lie  odds  that  the  young  ones  are  caught  in  traps  by  | 
the  i>eop]e  round  the  mountain  to  be  exhibited  in  shows  of  i 
wild  bcaats  throughout  Persia.  (Tournelurt,  f oyoge  iLuu 
L/rtint ; Sir  II.  Ker  Porter  * Truvek;  Mr.  Morier's  ] 
'Vfitt'el’i  ; IIunilKtldt,  Friigmenta  AsialuiueM ; Von  Hoff,  | 
Ge^rhirhte  der  I’criinJeruuj^en  tier  Er<h)bcrjUiche ; Mon* 
teilh’s  Tour  throui^h  Azerilbijan,  4^^.) 

ARARAT,  or  PILOT  MOUNTAIN,  [See  North 
Carolina.]  I 

ARAS,  or  ERAS,  is  u largo  river  of  Ariucnta,  men- 
tiouc<l  by  Greek  and  Roman  writer*  under  the  name  of 
A raxes.  It  rises  at  Dekmon  in  Mount  Bin-GheuI,  from  a 
number  of  sources,  about  miles  S.K.  of  Erzerura,  and 
aliout  39®  47'  N.  laL,  41°  9' E.  long.  A branch  of  the 
North  Frat  or  Euphrates  rises  on  the  opposite  or  western 
side  of  the  same  elevation,  a fact  known  to  Pliny  (vi.  9). 
Its  general  course  from  this  point  is  cast,  with  a slight 
deviation  to  the  north,  through  Basen  and  along  the  bur* 
ders  of  the  provinco  of  Cara  to  w ithin  eight  or  ten  miles 
of  Erivan,  at  a plocu  calle<l  Sahathaphos.  From  this  point 
it  takes  a bend  to  the  S.E.  (passing  tho  eastern  base  of 
Ararat)  as  far  as  tho  ruins  of  old  Julfa  in  tho  province  of 
Nukhdjovan : at  Sahathaphos,  the  frontier  of  Erivan,  its 
breadth,  according  to  Tournefort,  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  Seine  at  Paris.  Erivan  and  Nakhdjovan  arc  now  in 
the  Russian  province  of  Armenia,  which  was  ceded  by 
Persia  in  lb28.  Between  tho  bend  to  the  S.E.  and  the  lati- 
tude of  Ararat,  the  river  muikos  numerous  windings.  From 
tho  ruins  of  Julfa  (w  itliin  a few  miles,  tho  most  S4)uthern 
point  of  the  river's  course)  the  general  course  of  tho  river  is 
E.  to  the  limits  of  Khaphan,  where  it  turns  N.E.,  running 
iu  this  part  of  iu  course,  with  somo  considerable  bends, 
tiirough  part  of  Nakhdjovan.  Kuphun,  and  the  Karabagh 
to  near  Jovat,  where  it  is  Joined  by  the  Kur  (Cyrus) 
coming  from  tho  Caucasus.  The  united  stream,  after 
running  about  thirty  miles  east,  turns  suddenly  to  the 
south,  and  enters  the  Caspian  1.4ike  by  three  moutlu 
(about  39°  2U'  N.  lat.) ; a long  nrojevling  tongue  of  land,  or 
delta,  is  here  funned  l^twcvn  tne  Caspian  on  tho  east,  and 
the  small  gvilf  of  Kizilgaleh  on  the  west.  After  its  junction 
with  the  Kur,  tho  river  separates  Great  Armenia  on  tho 
south  from  Shirvan,  and  |)art  of  the  antieiit  Albania  on  the 
nurtli.  Iu  length  cannot  be  less  than  600  or  700  miles,  if 
its  general  course  on  our  mu|«  is  correct ; but  the  Djiban- 
Numa  assigns  to  it  a length  of  only  150  parasangs. 

Tho  Araxes  receives  numerous  tributaries,  but  none  of 
them  are  of  any  considerable  magnitudu  compare<l  with 
the  chief  stream : on  tho  north  side,  tho  Hassan-Caleh 
in  Bason,  the  Dchenkli,  which  comes  from  a lake  of  the 
same  name  in  Cars,  and  the  Arpatcha'i  (according  to 
Rcnnel,  the  Harpasus  of  Xenophon,  Anub.  iv.  7)  iu  the 
same  province ; the  Arpatchai  runs  in  a deep  ravine,  w’ith 
numerous  ruinoil  casUos  on  iU  high  hanks;  the  Eenghi, 
one  branch  of  which  Hows  from  tho  lorgo  lake  fsevau. 
said  to  be  about  5000  foot  above  the  sea,  runs  piust  Eri- 
van, and  joins  the  Araxes  twenty -four  miles  from  this  town ; 
the  river  of  Nakhdjovan,  &c.  Other  streams  of  about  the 
same  size,  but  fewer  in  number,  enter  it  on  tho  souUi  bank. 
There  is  a bridge  at  Dekman,  one  in  the  province  of  Basen, 
a third  at  Khaphan,  and  a fourth  at  Jevat,  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Kur.  There  was  a bridge  at  Julfa  (38°  54'  N. 
lat.),  of  which  the  ruins  remain,  and  Htmilor  traces  of 
bridges  are  seen  in  other  parts  of  tho  river.  The  Aras,  when  ; 
nut  swollen  by  sudden  rams  or  tho  melting  of  the  snow  on  | 
tho  high  mountains  of  Amienia,  is  easily  passed  cither  in 
boats  or  at  tho  forth,  particularly  in  tlie  upper  parts ; but  in 
its  swollen  statu  tlio  current  is  extremely  impetuous  and 
dangerous.  In  Khaplwn  there  is  a considerable  cataract 
at  a place  callctl  Krespar;  it  is  taid  (Journal  A^ialttfue), 
that  tho  fall  leaves  at  the  butluiu  u space  wide  enough  to 
allow  men  and  a wbulo  uoravaii  to  pass.  But  there  is  pro- 


liably  some  exaggeration  in  this  statement,  if  these  &11t  are 
the  same  which  Colonel  Moiitcith  dct,cril)es  as  not  more 
than  six  feet  high,  and  which  he  considers  to  l>e  the  falls  of 
Krespar,  or  Aras  Bar.  This  is  probably  the  cataract  alluded 
to  hy  Strabo  (n.  531),  according  to  whom  there  w as  an  old 
tradilion,  that  the  Araxes,  after  its  exit  fr»m  tho  high  moun- 
tain region,  spread  out  into  a great  lake,  till  at  length  a 
rent  was  effected  in  tho  mountain  barrier  like  th.'it  which 
made  a passage  for  the  waters  of  the  IVncus  in  Thessaly, 
and  the  plain  was  drained.  Tho  position  of  this  cataract  ap 
pears  also  to  correspond  to  the  great  break  tn  the  niountam 
chain  which  t'oioiiel  Monleith  places  abiut  forty  miles  below 
Julfa.  (See  Monteith's  Map,  and  ReiineU  s Allat.) 

Many  of  the  allluents  of  the  Araxes  nsc  in  mountains 
covered  with  oaks,  pines,  and  firs.  The  water  of  the  river  is 
pure  and  wholesome.  It  abounds  in  a groat  variety  of  excel 
lent  fish,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  janar,  a fish  of  large 
size  and  delicate  flav  our,  met  with  in  tho  province  of  Ba>en  ; 
the  leog,  still  larger  than  the  janar,  a long  slender-sliapiHl 
fish  ; the  doghin-port,  which  sometimes  weighs  an  okha  (45 
ounces,  if  that  of  Constantinople  is  meant),  and  tho  carin- 
rakivet  (red-skin),  so  called  from  its  external  colour,  but 
the  flesh  itself  is  w hite. 

The  Araxes  was  known  to  Herodotus,  though  only  from 
liearsay  (i.  202.  iv.  40) ; he  describes  it  os  Howing  ciutward 
from  the  cuuntr)  of  the  Matieni,  and  dividing  at  its  approach 
to  tlic  Caspian  into  forty  channels,  only  one  of  which  made 
its  way  clear  to  the  I.4ike,  the  rest  being  obstructed  so  as 
to  form  swamps.  This  scorns  in  suUtanoe  to  agreo  with  .Stra- 
bo's description  of  the  outlets  of  the  Cyrus  and  the  Araxes 
(p.  501).  It  is  a question  much  disputed,  what  river  Herr>- 
dotus  means  hy  the  Araxes;  but  wo  think  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  meant  the  Aras  of  Armenia.  If  this  sup)H>!iition  will 
not  reconcile  all  the  difficulties,  as  it  certainly  will  not,  his 
ignorance  of  the  regions  bordering  on  the  west,  east,  and 
south  of  tlic  Caspian,  helps  to  complete  the  solution  of  our 
ditficullies.  (See  Maimcrt,  GVog.  der  (Jri^hen  und  Romer^ 
Armenien.) 

Strabo,  BCC4^ing  to  tho  fashion  of  his  countrymen,  ex- 
plains the  word  Araxes  as  lacing  of  Greek  origin,  and  having 
reference  (according  to  its  supposcii  derivation  from 
to  ttrike,  or  hrrak)  to  the  gap  whore  it  pas-sea  through  the 
mountains.  ‘ Tlie  Penous  of  Thessaly,'  he  adds,  ‘ w as 
onoo  called  Araxes  on  account  of  its  having  wparated  (fti 
ro  Awa^pAlat)  Ossa  from  Olympus  by  forming  tne  gorge  of 
Tempe.'  Such  remarks  are  meru  trilling ; and  it  is  more 
important  to  observe  that  the  name  Araxes  was  given  to 
various  rivers  and  places  in  countries  widely  separated.  An 
Araxes  (now  the  Bund  Emir)  flowed  through  mountainous 
Persia  and  entered  the  Lake  of  Bukhtegan.  Xenophon,  in 
his  Ana/MUtis,  gives  the  name  of  Araxes  to  the  Aborras,  or 
Chuborrai,  now  the  Khabour,  an  atUuent  of  Ihe  Kuphratus. 
Araxus  was  also  the  name  of  a promontory  on  theN  AV. 
coast  of  the  Pcloponne>UH,  near  the  cunrinus  of  Elis  and 
Acliaea.  (Stio  Journal  Atiatii^u/!  dt  i'iim.  No.  71,  1833; 
Journal  London  Geogra^ihit'al  Society,  vol.  iii.) 

ARA'TUS,  the  author  of  an  astronomical  |ioein  in 
Greek,  which  has  come  down  to  us.  Neither  the  date  of  his 
birth  nor  death  is  exactly  known  ; but,  from  other  circum- 
stances, we  infer  that  he  must  have  been  alive  in  the  I25tli 
Olympiad,  that  is,  he  livo<l  about  the  time  of  the  ilr><t  Punic 
war,  and  must  be  placed,  as  to  the  time  of  his  nuturiely, 
between  Euclid  ana  Aptillonius  of  Perga,  with  both  of  whom, 
in  the  most  extended  sense,  he  may  have  been  conlemporary. 
The  materials  for  his  life  are  chiefly  cuUoeted  fnim  an  anony- 
mous account  of  him  in  Greek,  printed  by  Peiavius  in  bis 
Uranologion,  and  various  scattered  notices  and  allusions  in 
classical  authors.  There  are,  in  fart,  throe  anonymous  livi-s 
of  Aratus,  besides  thu  notices  in  !;>uidas  and  EudiiCia.  .All 
that  is  worth  recording  amounts  to  this,  that  be  was  cer 
tainly  bom  in  Cilicia,  some  say  at  Tarsus,  others  at  Soli 
(aflurwanls  called  l^ompciupolis) ; that  his  calling  was  medi- 
cine ; that  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonatus, 
king  of  Macedon.  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  where  he 
pas^  the  rest  of  his  days.  It  is  also  stated  Uiat  he  was 
odiirated  hy  a Stoic  named  Dionysius  Heruclootcs  in  tho 
principles  of  that  sect. 

By  the  desire  of  .\ntignnus,  Aratus  turned  the  Ph(rnnmnaa 
of  Eudoxus  into  verse.  It  does  nut  appear  whether  he  had 
any  reiuurknhle  astronomical  quuliflcation  fur  the  task.  It 
is  a (lucslkm  whether  he  made  .my  original  ohv*rvatii<ns  or 
not ; but  It  IS  eei'tuiit,  from  the  eoninientar)  of  thu  ix-lcbraled 
Hipparchus,  which  is  yet  uxtaut,  that  he  made  manv  altera- 
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tions;  for  this  commentator  frequently  cites  the  prose  of 
Eudoxus  and  the  poetry  of  Aratus  toijother.  The  work  of 
the  fonner  has  not  cotne  down  to  us  : in  fact,  Aratus  is  the 
second  Gre<‘k  writer  on  astronomy  extant,  Autolycus  beinu 
the  first.  Wc  are  inclined  to  think  that  Aratus  was  neither 
an  obsurxer  nor  a mathematician,  and  for  this  reason,  that,  in 
hU  description  of  celestial  phenomena,  he  uses  no  higher 
decree  of  precision  than  might  have  been  attained  by  a 
mere  spectator  of  the  heavens.  For  instance  : lie  describes 
tlie  bead  of  the  dm^pm  as  newer  gettinjr,  but  only  just  touch* 
ing  the  wa\es.  This,  ut  his  irra,  answered  to  a latitude  of 
38®  7';  but,  in  another  place,  he  descrilies  the  intersection 
of  the  northern  tropic  and  the  horiion  ns  if  he  was  in  lati- 
tude 10°  51'.  more  than  24°  greater  than  the  fbrmer.  The 
second  latitude  answers  to  some  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Macedonia. 


aettru.  The  anonmoua  Life  qf  Araius,  ts,  os  before  notiwd« 
in  the  Urimtthf'ioH  of  Petavius,  together  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Hipparchus  and  another,  which  has  l>een  attri- 
lnite<l  somotimes  to  Hinparehus,  sometimes  to  Eratosthenes, 
but  which  is  given  by  Petuvius  (o  Achilles  Tatius. 

The  Pfufnom^na  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Cicero 
when  a very  young  man.  Several  fragments  of  tliis  trans- 
lation still  exist,  and  are  given  by  Grotius  in  his  edition  of 
Aratus.  It  was  also  translated  by  Qermanicus  Cmsar  and 
by  Festus  Avienus,  both  of  which  voraions  arc  to  be  found 
in  the  same  CfHtion,  which  was  [lublished  at  Leyden  in 
ICOO,  and  contains  also  the  original  Greek  with  notes. 

There  are  numerous  «litions  of  Aratus.  The  first  is  by 
the  elder  Aldus,  Venice,  1499,  folio;  this  edition  contains 
other  writers  on  astronomy.  The  latest  is  by  Dckker,  with 
schidia,  Kerlin,  1828,  8vo.  J.  H.  Voss  published  a critical 


The  poem  of  Aratus  U divided  into  two  parts;  the  I edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  Aratus,  at  Heidelberg,  1824. 
^uiroftiva  or  Pfurnnmerui,ani\  the  Aioffqfxna  or  Pru^no/fticf ; | 8vo.,  and  accompanied  it  with  on  excellent  German  poetical 
the  first  contains  ?.12  lines,  the  second  417.  It  opens  * version. 


with  a de<daration  of  the  dependence  of  all  things  upon  | 
Jupiter,  tcA'Wi*  children  all  men  arc,  and  who  has  given  the  ' 
stars  as  the  guides  of  agricultun?.  The  passage  in  italics  I 
(ck  ydp  Ka»  yiyoi  is  remarkable  as  having  been,  at  a | 

much  later  peritwl,  quoterl  by  St.  Paul  in  his  address  to  an 
Athenian  audience  (.\cts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  xvU.  v.  28),  j 
* Fi»r  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being : as  cer- 
tain also  of  j/our  ofrw  poets  have  said.  For  we  are  also  hi.s 


ARATUS,  son  of  Cleinias,  was  born  at  Sieyon  271  b.c. 
His  native  city,  distinguishiKl  in  the  historv-  of  Greece 
as  a school  of  art  more  than  for  its  political  import- 
ance, had  long  been  harassotl  by  the  conflicting  pretensions 
of  various  persons,  who  in  succession  liecame,  to  use  the 
language  of  Greece,  its  tyrants  or  princes.  (Jleinias  held 
that  precarious  dignity  for  a short  time  ; but  he  was  killeil 
bv  Ahantidas,  who  assumed  his  power,  and  suffering  a 


offspring^*  If  the  words  in  Italics  represent  the  correct  text,  i like  fate  gave  way  to  Pascas,  who  was  succceilc<l  by  Nico- 
they  remarkably  serve  to  show  the  notoriety  <if  the  poem,  if  I cles.  Aratus  was  but  seven  years  old  at  his  hithcr's 


it  be  riTollcclcd  that  Paul  was  a countryman  of  Aratus ; 
but  some  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  (sec  Grics- 
barh's  edition)  support  the  reading  KaO'  iifiSi;. 


death.  He  fieil  in  the  tumult,  and  falling  into  humane 
and  honourable  keeping,  was  concealed  for  a time,  and 
then  cfinreycd  to  Argos.  There  he  grew  up  to  man- 


.Aratus  then  pniceods  to  lav  down  the  doctrine  of  the  im-  hood,  distinguished  for  his  botlily  pavers,  a frequenter  of 
nmvabdily  of  the  earth  and  tfie  motion  of  the  heavens  round  the  palfentra,  or  place  of  exercises,  and  a frequent  virtw  in 
a fl.xed  axis.  He  describes  the  names  and  configurations  of  the  rough  games  which  the  youth  of  Greece  loved  to  prac- 
all  the  constellations  then  in  use,  their  relative  times  of ! tise  ana  were  proud  to  excel  in.  When  Nieocles  succeedc<l 
rising  and  sotting,  the  march  of  the  sun  through  the  zodiac,  I to  the  tyranny,  Aratus  was  just  entering  upon  manhood, 
and  the  milky  way.  which  is  describeil  as  one  of  the  great  and  he  became  the  object  of  that  person's  especial  fear.  This 
circles  of  the  heavens.  The  planets  are  simply  mentioned  I jealousy  was  not  unfounded.  Aratus  already  meditated  the 
as  liodies  having  a motion  of  their  own,  but  no  idea  is  given  ' lK)ld  enterprise  of  restoring  himself  to  his  native  country ; 
of  the  length  of  periods.  Tlicre  is  nothing  on  the  orbit  of  I and  he  endeavoured  to  associate  in  his  views  the  numenms 
the  moon,  or  on  the  unequal  motion  of  the  sun  in  longitude.  ' exiles  who  hail  1>een  banished  from  Sieyon  in  its  successive 
There  arc  many  misitakes  as  to  the  placing  of  the  stars;  for  changes  of  masters.  A few  only  joined  him  ; the  grrater  num- 
example,  it  U said  that  Lyra  has  none  but  small,  and  Cygnus  : l>er  doubted  the  capacity  of  the  young  and  inexperienced 
none  but  modorato,  stars,  though  there  is  one  of  the  first  plotter  to  conduct  such  an  enterprise,  and  shrunk  from  its 
magnitude  in  both.  There  arc  various  phenomomi  which  dangers.  He  persevered  however,  and  carried  on  his  de- 
arc irreconcilable  with  any  one  latitude,  an  instance  of  sign  with  secresy  and  boldness.  He  deceived  the  spies  whom 


which  wc  have  noticed;  and  there  are  others  which  could 
not  have  coexisted  at  any  one  epoch;  for  example, his  sepu- 


Nieocles  employed  to  watch  his  motions,  by  on  affbetation 
of  careless  and  riotous  extrovagance;  and  when  his  plans 


rale  description  of  the  winter  and  sumtner  sulslico  belongs  i were  ripe,  he  made  a night  march  from  Argos  to  Sieyon, 


to  jT^ods  distant  by  900  years  from  eaidi  other. 


with  a small  numl*er  of  followers,  whom  his  own  resources, 


The  l*ook  of  Proj;nastic$  consists  of  predirthms  of  the  • ami  those  of  his  friends,  enabled  him  to  arm  and  retain. 


weatlier  from  ob^erration  of  astronomical  phenomena:  ex 
cept  that  the  celebrated  cycle  of  19  years  is  mcntioncil  in  it, 
it  mids  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  existing  state  of 
astrouiiray.  It  contains  various  accounts  of  the  effect  of 
weather  upon  .nnimals,  witli  directions,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
m4»re  like  the  Gcarirics  of  Virgil  than  any  other  jioem  of 
nntiqtiily.  The  latter  work  contains  several  imitations  of 
the  rro^nntlics.  There  is  not  a word  of  astrology  either  in 
the  Phrenom^aift  or  the  Proijnmtirs. 

Aratus  is  also  said  to  have  written  poems  on  Homer,  on 
the  Iliad,  on  osteology,  on  medicine,  a hymn  to  P.vn.  a f\ino- 
rnl  wit*  on  his  brother  Mvris,  and  a poem  called  or 

Xrytkinn.  More  than  tlnrly  epistles  of  his  were  extant  at 
the  time  of  his  anonymous  uiographer. 

The  number  of  commenlator.s  upon  Aratus  U very  great. 
The  elegance  of  the  vcr&c  caused  hU  work  to  be  for  a long 
lime  in  circulation  amon;{  the  Greeks.  Petavius  gives  a list 
of  thirty-six  commentaries  in  Greek;  among  the  authors 
of  which  are  Aristarchus,  Geminus,  Eratosthenes,  and 
Hipparchus.  The  last  has  come  down  to  us,  and  owes  its 
origin  to  the  difference  which  Hipparchus  had  observed 
1>etwcen  the  descriptions  of  Aratus  and  his  own  observations. 
According  to  his  account,  Aratus  had  frequently  altered 
Iiutlf>ruf  for  the  worse ; but  the  latter  is  also  sliown  to  have 
so  f;ir  fallen  short  of  what  might  have  been  eX|>ected  even 
witli  the  then  existing  means  of  observation,  that  Delnmbro 
conjectures  the  whole  system  to  have  U-en  formed,  not  from 
the  heavens,  but  from  a globe,  on  which  the  stars  had  been 
incorrectly  laid  down. 

A full  account  ns  well  of  Aratus  as  of  his  commentators 
will  be  found  in  Uelambre’s  Histoire  de  t AUronomie  An- 


The  details  of  this  spirited  cnteriirUe  may  be  read  with 
plcwuro  in  his  life  by  Plutarch:  lie  succeeded  in  sealing 
the  walls,  forced  his  way  to  the  tyrant's  residence,  and 
mastered  his  guard.  Nieocles  escaped  by  liccret  passages. 
Aratus  immediately  sent  round  the  city  to  summon  his 
friends:  anil  at  break  of  day  the  population  asKmbled 
in  the  theatre,  where  prcw-lamation  was  made  that  Ara- 
tus. son  of  Cleinias,  invited  the  citizens  to  resume  their 
lilterties.  This  striking  revolution  was  cffecteil.  n.c.  251, 
withemt  the  loss  of  a single  life,  cither  in  the  heot  of  contest 
or  as  a measure  of  policy  or  revenge.  Still  the  new  order 
of  things  was  far  from  being  safely  established.  Both  justice 
and  expedience  prompted  the  restoration  of  all  exiles  to 
their  cml  rights : and  those  who  returned,  in  number  near 
600.  naturuily  sought  to  recover  the  possessions  which  they 
had  formerly  enjoyed.  This  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  emigrants  and  actual  possessors  was  re- 
cently experienced  in  France,  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bouriions.  Aratus,  seeing  the  newly-recovered  liberty  of 
Sieyon  threatened  at  unco  by  civil  disc<n’d  and  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  whose  policy 
was  directed  to  the  establishment  of  tyrants  In  all  the  Gre- 
cian cities,  g.'ivc  up  something  of  independence  fur  greater 
se<*urity,  and  procurc<l  the  enrolment  of  Sieyon  ns  a mem- 
l«?r  of  the  Achtt’an  confederacy.  [See  Acii.vci.]  Aratus 
had  cultivated  the  friendship  of  I’tolemy  Ruergetos,  king  of 
Egypt,  by  sending  presents  of  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions of  Grecian  art ; and  lie  now  undertook  a voyage  to 
Egypt,  and  gained  so  much  upon  the  king's  esteem,  that 
he  presented  him  with  a large  sum  of  money  (150  talents), 
thcwholeofwhich  Aratus  employed,  on  bis  return  to  Greoco. 
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in  Mtisfying  the  indigent  exiles,  and  re-establishing  con- 
cord. He  was  appointed  commissioner,  with  full  power  to 
adjudic^ate  all  questions  connected  with  their  claims.  Un- 
willing, however,  to  bear  the  whole  responsibility,  he  asso- 
ciated fifteen  citizens  in  the  task  ; w'hich  was  fulfilled  with 
so  much  justice  and  liberality,  that  the  restored  exiles 
erected  a brazen  statue  of  him,  with  a laudatory  inscrip- 
tion, in  testimony  of  their  gratitude. 

The  talents  and  services,  and  perhaps  the  intrigues,  of 
Aratus  soon  made  him  captain-general  (.tlraiefitu)  of  the 
Achaean  league:  which  under  his  prudent  counsels  grew 
up  from  a confederacy  of  a few  in.signiQcant  cities  for  mutual 
defence  into  a formidable  bo<ly  exercising  a powerful  in- 
tluence  in  Greece.  He  held  this  office  for  the  first  time  b.c. 
245;  in  which  year  he  invaded  Locris  and  Calydonia,  on 
the  northern  si^e  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Being  re-elected 
in  243.  after  tbn  necessai^  interval  of  a year,  he  conceived 
the  project  of  wresting  Corinth  from  Antigonus.  The  Acn>- 
enrinthus,  or  citadel,  was  considered  the  key  of  southern 
Greece.  Antigonus.  aflcr  long  coveting,  at  last  gained  pos- 
session of  it  by  treachery,  and  hold  it  with  a strong  garri- 
son. Rut  the  faithlessness  of  tw’o  soldiers  in  his  service  dis- 
closed a weak  point  in  the  fortifications  and  a practicable 
path  up  the  precipitous  mountain ; and  Aratus  undertook 
the  bold  enterprise  of  mastering  the  strongest  fortress  of 
Greece,  by  night,  with  only  400  men.  For  the  particulars 
of  this  remarkable  escalade  we  must  again  refer  the  reader 
to  Plutarch.  It  proved  successful,  though  not  without 
much  difficulty  ; and  the  advantage  gained  was  secured  by 
the  arrival  of  a larger  body  of  Achman  troops,  to  whom  the 
Corinthians  gladly  gave  admittance.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  citizens  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  Aratus.  appearing 
on  the  stage  in  his  armour,  was  recoiverl  with  tlic  wannest 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  gratitude.  He  restored  to  them 
the  keys  of  the  city,  which,  since  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  they  bad  not  had  in  keeping,  and  invited  them  to 
join  the  Achman  league.  They  accede<l  to  the  proposal ; 
and  the  Acrocrorinthus  was  tbencefunvard  occupied  by  on 
Achiean  garrison.  Aratus  also  gained  possession  of  Le- 
chfloum,  one  of  the  ports  of  Corinlb,  and  before  the  end  of 
his  vear  of  office  prevailed  on  the  state  of  Megaris  to  join  i 
the  league.  Troezcii  and  Epidaurus  soon  followed  the 
example,  and  the  confc<leracy  was  further  strengthened  by 
the  fnendship  and  support  of  the  king  of  K::>  pt. 

The  powerful  city  of  Argos  had  long  been  held  by  a suc- 
cession of  tyrants.  To  re-establish  the  commonwealth  was 
a favourite  object  with  Arptus : and  he  mode  several  at- 
tempts. which  proveil  abortive,  not  being  scomded  by  the 
temper  and  wishes  of  the  people.  It  was  not  until  b.c.  227 
that  Aristomaebus,  being  tyrant  for  the  time,  was  induced 
by  the  counsels  of  Aratus  lo  resign  his  power,  and  bring 
over  Argos  to  the  Achman  league.  Clcona>,  an  antient  city 
of  the  Argian  territory',  had  become  a member  of  it  mime 
time  before.  Phhus  was  ailmittcd  to  it  at  the  same  time. 
The  resignation  of  Aristomurhus  was  probably  prompted  by 
the  example  of  Lysiados,  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  who,  emu- 
lating the  virtues  and  the  reputation  of  Aratus  (if  Plutarch  ' 
righUy  represents  his  motives),  had  retired  into  private  life, 
and  induced  his  city  to  join  the  league,  b.c.  232.  Ly  siadas 
was  rewarded  by  the  popular  favour,  and  was  three  times 
chosen  strategus.  alternately  with  Aratus.  Each  probably 
felt  jealous  of  the  other,  for  continual  bickerings  existed  Ih.*- 
tween  them,  hysiadas  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Lace- 
demonians, about  b.c.  225. 

In  prosecution  of  his  favourite  policy , Aratus  made  several 
attempts  lo  drive  the  Macedonians  from  Athens.  That 
which  he  could  not  obtain  by  arms,  he  cficcted  by  money, 
soon  after  Antigonus,  sumamed  Doson,  began  to  reign, 
b.c.  237,  when  Diogenes,  the  Macedonian  governor,  deli- 
vered up  the  fortresses  which  be  held,  together  with  the  isle 
of  Salamis,  for  a bribe  of  150  talents,  of  which  Aratus  con- 
tributed twenty  fitim  his  private  fortune.  At  the  same  time  ] 
/Hgina,  Hermiune,  and  a considerable  part  of  Arcadia  joined 
the  Achtcan  league. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  map  of  Greece,  that 
during  a period  of  aliout  twenty  years,  in  which  the  atfairs 
of  the  Arhsean  league  had  been  rhielly  managed  by  Aratus, 
that  b<>dy  had  grown  up  from  the  union  of  u few  weak  ntics 
for  mutual  dofence  into  a powerful  confederation,  including 
the  whole  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  from  the  pnmion- 
tory  of  Araxuft  to  Scyllscum,  with  the  lands  of  Corinth  and 
Megera,  and  the  greater  part  of  Arcadia.  This  change  was 
wrought,  in  a gieat  measure,  by  the  probity  and  high  personal 


character  of  Aratus  ; who,  as  wc  are  told  by  Plutarch,  even 
during  those  years  when  the  forms  of  the  constitution  pre- 
ventorl  his  having  the  name  of  strategus,  still  had  the  au 
thority  of  the  oflice,  ‘ because  the  people  saw  that  lie  set 
neither  glory,  nor  wealth,  nor  the  friendship  of  kings,  nor 
the  good  of  his  own  country,  nor  any  other  thing,  iM-forc 
the  general  advantage  of  the  Acbtean  league.'  Acconlingly. 
bo  was  elected  general  uBcncr,  it  should  seem,  than  the  law 
strictly  allowed  ; for  in  a period  of  thirty  years  from  his  first 
elevation,  b.c.  245,  to  his  death,  b.c.  213,  he  held  the  otfice 
seventeen  times.  Tlic  leading  feature  of  his  policy  was  the 
expulsion  of  those  petty  tyrants  whom  it  had  been  the 
favourite  object  of  the  Macedonian  kings  to  establish  in 
all  the  cities  of  Greece,  as  the  readiest  way  of  retaining 
them  in  subjection : to  exclude  the  Mac^onian.s  fVum 
Peloponnesus : and  to  give  vigour  to  the  Greek  nation  by 
uniting  them  in  one  confederacy  of  well-organized  common- 
wealths. We  have  seen  that  he  succeeded  to  a great  extent 
in  this  virtuous,  and  judicious,  and  truly  patriotic  design. 
But  he  was  constantly  opposed  by  the  Mace<lonian  kings. 
Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius,  and  very  frequently  by 
tlie  yEtolians,  a warlike  and  turbulent  people,  who  derived 
much  of  their  wealth  fmm  plunder,  and  were  ever  opposed 
to  peace  and  to  good  order.  Hence,  though  sometirues  led 
to  alliance  with  the  Achmans  by  a common  jealousy  of  the 
power  of  Macedon,  they  were  much  more  frequently  arrayed 
against  them ; and  in  one  of  their  predatory  incursions  into 
Peloponnesus,  they  were  defeated  by  Aratus  at  Pellene  w ith 
consideniblc  slaug^iler.  By  this  victory  Aratus  acquircMl  con- 
siderable renown  : for  the  most  port,  however,  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful ill  the  open  field, and  cautious  to  excess  in  his  move- 
ments ; a singular  fault  in  one  who  was  so  bold  in  attempting, 
and  so  successful  in  effecting,  tlie  capture  of  the  strunge>t 
fortresses  by  sudden  assault,  a specie*  of  enterprise  in  which, 
alKive  all  olliers,  prompt  contrivance  and  bold  execution  are 
rv<]uired.  His  personal  courage  did  not  escape  unquestioned, 
and  in  certain  cin-umstances  he  doubtless  betrayed  a weak- 
ness and  want  of  steady  pur()Ose.  He  seems  to  have  done 
b«?sl  where  he  had  least  time  for  retlection;  he  saw  and  ditl 
what  was  expedient  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  hc«i- 
taled  and  b^aroe  perplexed  where  he  had  time  to  deli- 
berate : so  that,  according  to  Polybius,  qualities  totally 
opposite  were  united  in  him.  and  in  different  circumstance** 
he  was  no  longer  the  seme  man. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Argos  lo  the  Achitan  league, 
war  broke  out  (b.c.  220)  between  the  I.,accdmmi>aiuns  and 
Aclitcans  : a war  to  which  neither  party  seems  to  have  been 
averse.  The  Achaeans  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  youth 
of  Cleoineiies,  king  of  Sparta:  and  Cleomenos  was  both 
desirous  of  military  fame,  and  hoped  to  find  in  the  events  «if 
war  some  favourable  opjiortunity  for  cfliNding  the  civil 
changes  at  liome  vvbicli  he  desired.  Aristomachus,  the  late 
tyrant  of  Argos,  wa.s  stnvtegus  when  the  war  began.  Aratus 
had  dissuaded  him  from  engaging  in  it,  and  had  sufTicient 
intluciico  to  prevent  his  giving  battle  when  the  liostile  armies 
were  first  opposed  to  each  otlicr  at  Pallantiuin,  in  Arcadia, 
though  the  Arhnan*  were  20.0(IU  strung,  and  the  loiccdm- 
moninn  army  consisted  of  only  5000  men.  This  raised 
the  spirit*  of  the  Luceiloemonians,  and  in  the  following 
campaigns  Cleomencs  was  generally  successful.  He  de- 
feat^ Aratus  in  the  next  year  at  Mount  Lveeum  in  Arca- 
dia : but  the  Achsan  gcneml  retrieved  ibis  mishap  bv 
gaining  possession  of  Maiilineia  in  his  retreat.  Soon  after, 
another  battle  was  won  by  Cleomcnea  under  Uio  walls  of 
Megalopolis,  in  which  Lysiadas  wa.s  killed:  and  on  this 
occasion  Aratus  w'as  loudly,  and  it  .should  seem  justiv,  cen- 
sured for  his  slackness  and  want  of  enterprise.  The  war 
languishc<l  while  Cleomenes  was  occupied  by  the  revolution 
in  Sparta;  but  when  that  was  completed,  be  resumed  his 
suc(*essful  career.  He  rcgaincvl  Mantinoia.  invaded  Achma, 
and  won  a great  victory  at  Dvnie:  he  took  Pellene  and 
I some  other  Uiw  ns  ; Argos,  Phlius,  Kpitlaurus,  Trenzen,  Her- 
mione.went  over  to  him  : and  Corinth  passed  into  his  hands, 
witli  the  exception  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  which  still  re- 
mained in  custody  of  the  Achmans.  Aratus.  though  re- 
elected. had  refund  to  accept  the  office  of  strategus,  whetlier 
from  anger  at  some  censures  w inch  l,ad  been  passed  on  him 
after  hU  late  defeats,  or  from  a fear  of  lieing  unalde  to  ex- 
tricate the  Achteans  from  the  diillcuhics  in  which  the  w ai 
with  Sparta  had  involved  them.  He  was  much  censured, 
both  in  his  own  time  and  afterwanis,  for  having  brought 
the  vessel  of  the  state  into  danger,  and  then  abandoning  the 
helm  toothers.  Though  ostensibly  in  a private  station,  hs 
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eontinu«d  to  t-xcrrifto  ]ii»  usual  contnilling  inttucmo.  To 
extricate  himself  from  the  dilKrullies  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved. he  adopted  the  disgraceful  expedient  of  inviting  back 
the  Macedonians,  whom  he  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to 
expel  from  *he  Peloponnesus.  He  lud  lieon  already  engaged 
in  negotiation  with  Antigonus  Doson,  during  that  course  of 
successes  which  put  Aiyos  and  so  many  other  places  into  the 
bands  of  Cleomencs.  Having  prepared  the  way  ibr  reconcilia- 
tion, and  ascertained  that  Antigonus  was  not  unwilling  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  Achsoans  after  the  battle  of  Dyrae, 
he  advised  them  to  make  a formal  application  to  that  monarch 
for  assistance.  Antigonus,  however,  required  that  the  Aero- 
corinthus  should  bo  placed  in  his  hands  as  the  price  of  his 
services  : and  this  op»;n  invasion  of  the  liberties  of  Corinth, 
a confederate  city,  could  not  be  tolerated.  But  the  voluntary 
revolt  of  the  Corinthians  removed  this  difficulty,  and  the 
Achvans  forthwith  transfcrre<l  the  citadel  to  the  custody  of 
Antigonus.  Ciconicties  Pxik  up  a station  to  defend  the 
Isthmus,  but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  in  oonsequcnct' 
of  a counter-revolution  at  Argos,  which  returned  to  the 
Achman  alliance,  and  Antigonus  entered  Peloponnesus  mi- 
opposcfl  (h.c.  224).  He  took  several  rtties  in  Arcadia,  which 
he  delivered  to  the  Megalopolitans,  and  going  to  Avgium  to 
confer  with  the  Achiean  congress,  was  appointed  comniaiider- 
iii-ehief  of  the  confederate  array.  In  the  folbiwing  year  ho 
took  Tegea.  Orchomemis.  and  Munlmeia:  but  this  success 
WO.H  Ctiunterbalaiircd  by  the  loss  of  Megalopolis,  which  Cle- 
oraenes  plundered,  and  almost  destroyed.  In  the  following 
year,  b.c.  222.  Antigonus  defeated  C leomene.s  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  .Seliasia,  which  put  an  en<I  to  the  war.  The  Mace- 
donian king  entere<l  unopposed  into  Sparta,  but  he  treated 
it  with  respect,  and  contentcil  himself  with  undoing  the 
changes  which  ChMinencs  harl  made.  Cleomencs  fled  to 
Egypt,  where  he  dievl,  and  Antigonus  died  shortly  after  in 
Mar^onia,  enjoining  Philip,  his  nephew  and  successor,  to  , 
regulate  bis  policy  in  Greece  strictly  by  the  counsels  of ' 
Aratus. 

Peace  followed  the  battle  of  Scllasia,  and  for  a time  Pe- 
loponnesus was  quiet.  This,  however,  was  of  short  duration. 
Of  the  character  of  the  ./Etohan  tribes  we  have  already  spoken. 
Sometimes  in  alliancv.  sometimes  at  war,  with  the  Achieans. 
as  their  interest  prompted,  they  were  never  in  firm  friend- 
ship with  a peopio  whose  conduct  was  directed  in  the  main 
to  tlie  upholding  of  peace  and  order,  while  they  led  them- 
solves  a life  of  rapine,  gathering  by  the  strong  hand  those 
luxuries  from  their  neighbours  which  they  were  too  indolent 
or  ignorant  to  procure  hy  honest  industry.  A scries  of 
gross  provocations  induced  the  Achwans  to  declare  war 
against  these  turbulent  mountaineers.  Aratus  took  an 
active  part  in  urging  this  measure,  and  being  elected  stra- 
tegus  for  tbe  ensuing  year  (it  was  near  the  period  of  chang- 
ing officers  when  these  trensaclions  occurred),  he  antici- 
pated by  five  da)'s  the  proper  time  for  entering  on  bis  utlice, 
that  he  might  hasten  hU  march  against  the  ^Etoli.ins,  who 
were  already  engaged  in  ravaging  Messenia.  lie  failed 
signally  in  tbe  conduct  of  this  campaign  : once  at  Canhysc. 
by  giving  battle  too  hastily,  in  which  no  was  defeated,  b.c. 
22U ; afterwards  by  suflering  tho  enemy  to  continue  their 
depredations  unchecki>d,  and  neglecting  opportunities  of 
w'hich  a more  active  general  would  have  availed  himself. 
Great  complaints  were  made  at  the  next  congress  ; and 
Aratus  himself  seems  to  have  been  sensible  that  his  con- 
duct was  open  to  exception,  since,  in  defending  himself,  he 
urged  his  former  services  as  a pica  for  pas-sing  lightly  over 
his  error,  if  it  should  be  judged  that  any  fault  hod  been 
committed  by  him.  Tlie  ap|>cal  was  probably  suct^^ssful ; 
and  he  continued  to  retain  his  wonted  influence. 

In  the  course  of  this  war,  Philiu  II.,  the  young  king  of 
Macedonia,  acted  as  general  of  the  Macedonian  and  Achaean 
army.  For  some  time  he  observed  his  uncle's  dying  com- 
inamls,  and  regulated  bis  own  conduct  strictly  after  the 
counsels  of  Aratus ; and  he  displayed  such  ability,  pru- 
dence. and  justice,  as  gave  rise  to  tbe  fairest  expectations 
of  bin  reign.  Some  however  of  bis  amfldential  ministers, 
jealous  of  the  influence,  and  opposed  to  the  views  r-t  Aratus, 
use<l  every  means  to  destroy  that  statoraan  s weight  with 
ihcir  prince,  and  they  induced  Philip  to  nttv  uru  the 
election  of  Eperatus  as  stralegus,  an  avo\ve«t  opponent 
of  Aratus,  to  tho  exclusion  of  Aratus  himself.  Tliis  in- 
terference produced  much  discontent  among  tbe  Achmans. 
Tho  successful  candidate  was  a person  of  little  estimation, 
and  humble  ability,  and  affairs  went  on  so  ill  in  his  hands, 
that  Philip  was  forced  to  seek  a reconciliation  with  Aratus. 


The  war  was  then  prosccute<l  with  success  both  in  ^tolia 
and  Peloponnesus.  All  parties,  however,  became  desirous 
of  peace.  Philm  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  distress 
to  which  tbe  Romans  were  reduced  by  Hannibal ; the 
Achmans  wished  to  conclude  peace  while  the  advantage 
was  on  their  side:  and  the  iCtolians  were  glad  to  put  an 
end  to  a struggle  in  which  they  had  the  worst.  Peace  was 
concluded  h.c.  217,  each  party  retaining  what  they  then 
posso«se<l. 

The  extensive  prospects  of  ambition  opened  to  tho  Mace- 
donian king  brought  to  light  the  seeds  of  evil  in  his  character. 
Hitherto  his  conduct  towards  his  Grecian  allies  had  been 
generous  and  faithful ; bencefurth  his  desire  was  to  reduce 
all  Greece  under  hi#  power,  and  he  scrupled  at  few  things 
which  proraise<l  to  lorw  ard  his  views.  The  counsels  of  Aratus 
became  distasteful  to  him,  and  the  authority  which  that 
statesman  had  insensibly  acquired  over  him  hecarou  irk- 
some. Latterly  indeoil  tho  pvdicy  of  Philip  became  so  hate- 
ful, that  Aratus  withdrew  cnUrtdy  from  hU  court  and  society, 
fearing  to  incur  the  odium  of  tbe  crimes  which  he  was 
constantly  committing.  Still  the  recollection  of  Aratus 
checked,  and  rendered  him  uneasy:  and  to  rid  himself  of 
this  restraint  (if  Wutarrh's  tale  be  true,  and  it  is  conflrmcd 
by  Polybius),  he  procured  the  deaili  of  his  old  friend  and  guule 
by  a slow  poison.  Aratus  fell  the  blow,  and  knew  the  au- 
tlior;  but  feeling  that  complaint  was  useless,  he  endured  it 
i in  silence,  with  the  single  exccptiim  that  he  once  ob'H'rved 
to  a friend  who  was  shocked  at  seeing  him  spit  blood,  ‘ Such. 
Cephalon.  are  the  rewards  of  the  friendship  ol  king*.'  (Polyb. 
viii.  14.)  Hedietl  B.C.  213.  The  honour  of  l>eing  his  hurial- 
pluce  was  disputed  between  Sievon  and  Avgiuni  in  Achsa, 
where  he  died,  and  adjudged  by  tlie  Delphian  oracle  to  the 
former.  He  was  splendidly  interred  there,  ami  a monument 
crectefl  to  him.  He  was  lionourud  by  the  Sicyonians  as  the 
father,  founder,  and  saviour  of  their  citv : and  twice  a year, 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  and  of  (he  restoration  of 
lilicrty  to  the  city,  a religious  festival  was  celebrated  in  his 
honour. 

Ho  wrote  a history  of  his  own  times,  entitled  Commen- 
taries (ending  with  the  year  220),  which,  unfortunately, 
have  nut  come  down  us.  It  hus  reccive<l  high  praiM*  from 
Polybius,  as  containing  ‘very  faithful  and  clear  meiiiorials 
of  his  own  times ancT from  the  close  of  this  work  Polybius 
cboMi  to  commence  his  own  history . Particulars  of  the  life 
of  Aratus  will  be  found  in  Polybius,  lib.  ii.  to  ix.  inclusive; 
and  ill  Plutarch,  Lives  of  Aratus,  and  Cieomenes, 

There  is  a chapter  devoted  to  this  subject  in  the  Encych- 
ptedia  Metropolitarui,  from  which  the  dates  here  given  some- 
times vary.  We  have  followed  our  usual  guide,  Clinton,  in 
his‘/h.t/»  Hellenici,  frv>m  the  I24th01ymp.  to  the  death 
of  Augustus.'  See  also  Schlosser’s  Vmversalhistnrvsche 
Vebersxfht  (li.  I .),  whose  judgment  on  tbe  character  of  Ara- 
tus IH  unfavourable,  and  perhaps  just 

ARAUCANIANS,  the  name  given  to  a South  American 
tribe,  inhabiting  a country  comprised  between  3G°  44'  and 
3*J^  S.  lat.,  and  7U~  and  74°  W.  long.,  and  bounded  on 
the  K.  by  the  graat  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  by  the  Pacifle 
Ocean  on  the  W.,  by  the  river  Bio-bio  on  the  N.,  and  by  the 
Valdivia  or  Callacalla  on  the  S.  It  extends  about  Ib6  miles 
along  the  coast ; the  breadth  from  tlie  sea  to  tbe  crest  of 
tlie  Andes  is  perha^Ri  about  150  miles.  Tbe  people  lake  the 
name  of  Araucanians  from  the  province  of  Arauco,  which 
is  the  smallest  in  the  state  : and  pride  thcm»clvcs  in  being 
called  Auca,  which,  according  to  Molina,  means  frank, 
or  free.  Tbe  Spaniard#,  who  had  served  in  Uie  Nelher- 
land#,  and  afterw  anls  fought  in  Chili,  called  the  country 
Aruucanian  Flanders,  or  the  Invincible  State.  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil  arc  in  general  (he  same  as  those  of 
Chili. 

The  territory  of  Araucania  has  been  divided  from  time 
immemorial  from  north  to  south  into  four  parallel  vuthan- 
mapus  (othcrw  i»e  written  uthalmimus),  or  telrarchies,  almost 
equal  in  extent,  w Inch  are  called  (au^uen-mapu  or  tho  mari- 
time country,  lelvun  mapu  or  plain  country,  tnapire-rmtiiu 
or  country  at  (he  foot  of  tho  Andes,  and  pire-muftu  or 
country  of  the  Amies.  Every  t'uthan  mtipu  is  subdivided 
into  five  ilturehues  or  provinces,  and  every  iUarehue  into 
nine  rehues  or  districts.  The  maritime  country  comprUcs 
the  provinces  of  Arauoo,  Jucapel.  Illicura,  Boroa,  and  Nag- 
tolton.  The  plain  country  includes  those  of  Encol,  Puren, 
Repocura,  Maquegua,  and  Mariquina.  That  at  the  foot  of 
the  Andes  comprises  the  districts  uf  Marven,  Cothuc,  Cba- 
caico,  Queeheregua,  and  Guunagua.  The  province  of  the 
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Antlcft  was  formerly  pos.scssccl  by  a separat;*  railed  Pucl- 
ches*.  which  afterwards  l»watne  united  to  the  Araurnnians. 

Thu  jroverninent  of  the  Arauranians  is  aristocraliral,  and 
is  composcil  of  three  or»lcrs : the  tr^juiit,  the  a^uimenes, 
and  the  ulmt>net.  J'he  toquit  are  four  independent  chiefs, 
everv  one  prcsHlin;;  over  one  Tiithan-roapii ; their  name  is 
derived  from  the  verb  loqtdn,  to  judj?c  or  rule.  Though 
independent  of  one  another,  they  form  a federal  union  for 
the  public  welfare.  The  api>-ulmenu8  have  the  command 
of  tne  provinces  under  their  respective  ®tid  the 

nimenes  prenido  over  the  r^hues  or  districts.  Tlie  budge  or 
device  of  the  toqui  is  a porphyry  or  marble  axe.  Tlie  opo- 
nlmcn<»s  and  ulraenes  have*  staves  with  silver  heads,  but 
the  former  arc  di8tingui>ihe<l  by  a silver  ring  rouml  the 
middle  of  their  staves.  All  these  dignities  arc  heretlilary 
in  tl>o  male  line,  in  the  artier  of  primogeniture.  The  ttxjuis 
possess  but  a shadoxv  of  sovereignty  ; the  real  power  resides 
in  the  vtUaeatfas*  or  autneoyag,  the  great  council,  or  council 
of  the  Araueanions.  This  dirt  is  composetl  of  the  UKiuis, 
the  apo-ulmcnes  and  nlmcnes,  and  is  held  in  some  plain 
or  vallcv.  whenever  any  affair  of  imjxirtancc  is  to  be  decided 
upon.  Previons  to  their  meeting  they  have  their  games 
and  sports. 

Their  mlmapu  or  cotlo  of  laws  consists  simply  of  tradi* 
linnarv’  customs.  l*lie  laws  which  are  the  most  distinctly 
dcflneil  are  those  which  ri‘gard  the  district  of  every  toqui,  and 
the  succession  and  unitin  of  the  tctrarchies.  The  election  of 
the  principal  otiicers  in  time  of  war  and  the  convocation  of 
the  diet  reside  in  the  toquis.  No  toqui  can  ever  rule  over 
more  than  one  telraivhy.  Tlie  suhj«*rt5  are  not  bound  to 
render  their  chief  any  sort  of  permnal  service  except  in 
time  of  war;  he  supports  himself  by  his  own  private  pru- 
])i*riv.  When  the  male  line  of  the  chief  oocoraes  extinct,  the 
people  chofKio  another  ruler  out  of  the  family  that  is  most 
aaret‘able  to  them,  but  before  giving  the  now  sovereign  his 
i»‘»wer.  they  present  him  to  the  other  to<|uis  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  them. 

The  crimes  which  are  visited  with  the  greatest  severity 
of  the  law  ore  treason,  murtlcr,  adultery,  theft,  when  to  any 
considerable  amount,  and  witchcraft : tho  munlcror  may 
escn|>c  punishment  by  araiiounduig  with  tlie  offended  family. 
Fathers  possess  the  right  of  punishing  their  children,  or 
any  other  individual  of  their  family,  c\cn  with  death,  when- 
ever they  mav  think  proper.  The  ‘.orcorcr  is  first  tortured 
by  fire  in  order  to  compel  Inin  to  declare  his  accomplices, 
and  then  stahbcfl.  The  smaller  crimes  arc  punished  by 
the  law  of  retaliation,  called  by  tlicin  tAnufonro.  Any  one 
found  guilty  of  a capital  offence  is  immediately  put  to  death,  ' 
prisons  not  being  in  general  use  when  Molina  wrote.  { 

The  military  government  of  the  Arauranians,  though  not 
more  complete  than  the  civil  and  criminal  nxles,  shows  a con- 
siderable degree  of  intelligence.  When  tho  council  has  de- 
cided upon  war,  they  pntceed  in  chm»se  u commander  from 
among  the  four  toquis,  hut  If  none  of  them  possess  the  ne- 
cessary qualifications,  an  ulmen,  or  even  any  other  inferior 
ollicor.  is  chosen.  The  general  having  acceptc<l  the  ofllcc,  as- 
sumes the  title  of  toqui,  ami  takes  the  axe.  which  all  the  other 
toquis  are  obliged  to  lav  down  during  the  time  of  his  ilirla- 
torship.  This  ceases  with  the  war.  IJoth  the  toquis  and  all  the 
other  oftierrs  swear  allegiance  to  him:  the  general  then  ap- 
points a ^ice-toqui  and  tlieollicersof  his  staff,  the  latter  nomi- 
nating their  subaltern  officers.  Tlic  viee-toqui  is  generally 
taken  from  the  tribe  of  the  Puelchcs.  A messenger,  italled 
Ai/crv/ucn.  is  then  sent  to  announce  the  war  to  the  friendly 
trilH,*.«,and  even  to  the  Indians  who  live  among  the  Spaniards. 
His  cn*dentials  »nsi<t  in  a small  bundle  of  arrows  tied  with 
n rml  thread ; if  the  war  has  already  begun,  they  put  in 
the  centre  the  finger  of  a dead  enemy.  This  expedition  is 
called  the  puAjutiun  or  running  the  arrow,  and  is  done  with 
such  sccrosy.  particularly  in  the  possessions  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  it  has  rarely  been  discovered.  The  dictator  then  re- 
(]uires  from  each  of  tho  toquis  his  allotted  contingent  of 
men,  and  tho  leiw  is  made  by  the  apo-ulmencs  and  ulmenea 
without  any  difficultv.  as  no  Araucanian  ever  refuses  to 
cnino  forward  in  defence  of  his  country's  liberty.  Thus 
the  army  is  formed  with  tlie  greatest  facility  and  prompti- 
ludi*.  It  consists  generally  of  five  or  six  thousand  men, 
besides  a large  Ixxly  of  reserve. 

The  Araucanian  army  consists  of  cavalry  and  infantry  : 
the  former  was  not  known  among  them  before  the  arrival  of 
tho  Spanianls  ; but  they  soon  reared  a fine  breed  of  horses, 
and  in  l5fiH  they  were  able  toequio  some  squadrons  for  the 
field.  The  toqui  Cadeguala  was  ine  first  who  established 


a regular  body  of  cavalry  in  1585.  The  infantiy  is  formed 
into  regiments,  each  cxuisisling  of  1090  men  divided  into 
ten  compauics:  everv  regiment  has  a fiag  with  a star  em- 
broidered upon  It,  wliicli  is  the  arms  of  the  nation.  The 
cavalry  i»  divided  in  the  same  wiiv,  but  the  number  of  horse- 
men is  not  always  the  same.  The  soldiers  wear  no  uniform, 
but  they  put  on,  under  their  usual  dress,  m cuirass  mode  of 
leather  hardened  by  means  of  a certain  varnish.  Their 
helmets  and  shields  are  also  constructed  of  the  same  me* 
(criol.  The  cavalry  are  armed  with  lonccs  and  swords,  and 
the  infantry  with  mkes  and  clubs  fiimishcil  with  iron.  F*or* 
mcrly  they  used  tfie  sling  and  the  bow.  but  experience  lias 
taught  them  that  close  combat  was  more  effectual  against 
the  fire-arms  of  tho  Spaniards.  Tlie  Arauranians  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  the  .secret  of  manufacturing  gunpowder. 
They  were  at  first  very  anxious  to  possess  it.  Having 
observed  some  negroes  among  the  Spamards,  they  supposed 
that  gunpowder,  from  its  blackness,  was  extracted  from 
their  bodies.  One  of  these  poor  negroes  having  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands  offered  them  the  opprjrtu- 
nity  of  trying  the  experiment.  He  was  first  flayed  from  head 
to  fbot.  and  then  burnt  t>  cinders,  but  the  result  only  served 
to  show  them  the  fallacy  of  their  chemical  knowledge.  They 
have  occasionally  made  use  of  the  guns  which  they  have  at 
different  times  taken  from  the  Spanianls,  but.  perhaps  from 
their  strong  prejudice  against  anylliing  derived  from  the 
Europeans,  they  have  never  generally  adonted  them.  The 
army,  on  its  march,  is  always  prec«de<l  by  an  advancecl 
guarcl  to  prevent  any  surprise.  Tlic  infantry  is  usually  all 
mounted  on  horseback  until  thev  discover  the  enemy,  when 
they  immediately  dismount  and  form  tbcnisclves  into  com- 
panies. Each  soldier  carries  with  him  his  own  provisions, 
consisting  of  some  roasted  meal  or  flour  in  a bag,  a small 
ouanlity  of  which  mixed  with  cold  or  warm  water  server 
mem  for  food  until  they  arrive  at  the  enemy's  territory.  In 
this  manner  their  armies,  unincumbered  with  any  sort 
of  Imggage,  move  with  great  expedition.  Tho  prudence 
displayed  in  their  encampments,  particularly  at  night,  is 
mlmirable.  Having  formed  an  entrenchment  round  the 
ramp  with  ditches  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and 
brambles,  they  place  their  centinels  around.  Every  soldier, 
to  show  his  vigilance,  is  obliged  to  keep  a fire  all  night  before 
his  tent. 

After  the  battle,  every  soldier  is  (he  rightful  mastet  of  the 
prize  which  he  himself  has  made,  but  when  the  booty  has 
tx'cn  taken  in  common,  it  is  dividetl  equally  among  them 
all.  the  toqui  himself  having  no  greater  share  in  it  than  the 
private  soldier. 

One  of  the  laws  of  the  militarv'  code  of  the  Araucanians 
prescribes,  that  after  the  battle  one  of  the  prisoners  must  lx? 
socriftcod  to  the  manes  of  the  heroes  who  nave  fallen.  T*liis 
ceremtmy  is  called  tho  prulnnmn  or  dance  of  the  dead. 
Fortunately  this  horrid  custom  is  so  rarely  performe<l,  that 
in  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  it  is  said,  only  two  of 
theso  festivals  occurred. 

When  the  enemy  sues  for  peace,  a great  congress  is  held, 
generally  in  an  extensive  plain  between  the  rivers  Bio-hio 
and  Ihintjueco,  on  the  boundaries  of  Chili  and  Arancania. 
The  Mpunish  president  and  the  Araucanian  to<|Ui,  accom- 
panied by  four  deputies  from  the  respective  uthalmapus, 
without  the  unanimous  consent  of  whom  the  peace  cannot 
be  ratified,  n;|>alr  thither.  Tlie  two  nations  then  encamp 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  fmm  each  other.  The  confer- 
ence is  opened  by  many  tedious  compliments  on  each  s«k*, 
and  in  sign  of  reciprocal  friendship,  the  stavi‘8  of  the  ulmcne.s 
and  that  of  the  Spanish  presiuent  are  lied  together,  and 
placed  in  the  middle  of  tnc  asi>cmbly.  An  Araucanian 
orator  then  makes  a long  harangue  in  the  Araucanian  lan- 
guage, expatiating  at  great  length  on  the  evils  of  war  and 
the  advantages  of  peace:  a similar  one  from  the  Spanish 
president  is  made  in  re^.  which  is  translated  word  for 
word  by  an  interpreter.  TKe  articles  of  the  treaty  are  then 
signed  and  ratified  by  the  sacrifice  of  several  Chilihuoques  or 
Chilian  llamas,  with  the  blood  of  which  the  toqui  sprinkles  a 
brunch  of  cinnamon,  and  presents  it  to  the  president  o.h  a 
token  of  friendship.  A festival  is  then  held,  in  which  the 
Spanish  president  dines  with  the  toqui  and  the  ulmcnes 
and  makes  them  a magnificent  present  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign. 

Tlie  religious  system  of  the  Araucanians  is  in  accordance 
with  their  political  system  of  govemmont.  They  acknow- 
ledge a Supremo  living,  whom  they  call  PUUm,  a word  de- 
rived from  jmlli, ' the  soul,'  which  means  the  eissential  soul  or 
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spirit.  They  givo  lum  the  epithets  of  Gu^^/iu-Pt/^an,  or  ‘ the 
Spirit  of  Heaven/  f ’u/a-Oen,  * Great  Btinj;/  VUvemi-oe, 

‘ Creator  of  All/  &c.  The  univerAal  government  of  their 
Pilian  is  similar  to  their  own.  Hu  is  tlie  great  toqui  of  the 
universe,  and  has  his  apo-ulmcncs  and  tdmL>nes  to  preside 
over  the  inferior  affairs.  The  prinripal  of  these  inferior 
deities  are,  the  Epunamum,  or  ' god  of  war,'  and  the  Mc-ulcn, 

* the  bencflcont  god,  the  friend  of  the  human  kind/  There 
is  also  the  Guecubu,  or  Iliteruvu  (for  it  is  indiflorent  which 
initial  letter  is  used),  w ho  is  the  nutlior  of  evil.  No  mi^^(•r' 
tune  happen.^  to  an  Araucanian  which  is  nut  attributed  to 
this  malignant  being.  If  a horse  is  tired,  the  Guccubu  has 
l»een  ridtog  on  its  back ; if  the  earth  rjuakos,  it  is  because  the 
Guecubu  has  shaken  it ; if  a friend  dies,  he  has  been  suffo- 
rated  by  the  Guccubu.  On  the  contrary,  the  good  Meulen, 
by  the  agency  of  his  celestial  ulmciics,  is  constantly  endea- 
vouring to  check  hi.s  malignant  intluenec.  These  spirits  or 
geuii  are  male  and  female  ; the  former  are  called  6>/n  and 
the  \ntlcr  Ainei-Mulf>hi!n,  or  spiritual  nymphs,  one  of  which 
latter  is  constantly  attendant  on  every  Araucanian;  and  so 
firmly  are  they  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  tliis  inllueiice, 
that  when  any  one  has  been  fortunate  in  anything,  he  ex- 
presses his  satisfaction  by  saying,  Nien  cat  hi  Amc/u-Mai- 
ffhen,  that  U,  ‘ 1 have  my  nymph  by  me/  As  their  earthly 
rulers  require  no  parucular  serv  ice  of  them,  the  Araucanians 
sup|K)60  that  tlie  Supreme  Being  also  requires  no  sort  of 
worship ; accordingly,  they  have  neither  temples,  ideds, 
nor  pnciU,  ami  ntfer  no  sacridees  except  on  some  solemn 
occasion,  when  they  offer  a llama,  and  bum  tobacco,  as  the 
incense  most  grateful  to  their  divinities.  They  are  very 
superstitious:  an  Araucanian,  who  faces  a cannon  with  in- 
trepid valour,  is  terrified  at  the  sight  of  an  owl. 

One  of  the  chief  articles  of  their  religion  is,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  sou).  They  acknowUnlge  that  man  is  formed 
of  tw'u  substances,  tlie  anca,  or  body,  and  the  am  or  puili, 
souk  and  that  tho  latter  is  ancanolu,  or  incorporeal,  and 
mu^raiu,  immortal.  After  tho  death  of  the  body,  tho  soul 
is  taken  by  a spirit  to  a place  called  guelvhema/t,  or  the 
abode  of  the  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  wliich 
lace,  according  to  some,  is  divided  into  two  regions,  one  of 
liss  fur  tho  good,  ami  another  of  uiUcry  for  the  wicked  ; but 
others  protend  that  they  will  all  he  there  eternallv  happy, 
and  that  tiieir  actions  during  the  life  of  the  body'liave  no 
inliuence  on  their  future  stale. 

As  soon  as  an  Araucanian  dies,  the  iHxly  is  laid  upon  tlie 
ground,  ami  all  the  friemk  of  the  deceased  sit  round  it 
uttering  mournful  lamentations  for  some  time.  It  is  tlien 
placed  on  a high  bier,  clad  in  the  richest  garmeiils,  and  the 
night  is  passe<l  in  weeping,  eating,  and  drinking.  Thi.H 
funeral  festival  is  called  curicahutH  or  the  black  festival,  that 
colour  being  w ith  them  the  colour  of  mourning.  On  the 
following  day.  and  lajmetimes  two  or  three  days  after  deatli, 
tho  body  is  taken  to  (ho  fUun,  or  burial-ground  of  the 
family,  which  is  generally  on  some  high  hill  or  in  a woo«l. 
Two  young  men  on  horseback,  running  at  full  speed,  pre- 
cede the  funeral  procossiuii ; these  aro  f^ullowed  by  tlie  bier, 
which  is  carried  by  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased. 
A number  of  women  accompany  the  procession,  uttering 
lamentable  cries,  and  another  woman  follows  behind,  strew- 
ing the  rood  w ith  ashes,  which  they  imagine  viill  prevent  the 
soul  returning  to  its  earthly  abode.  AVhen  they  arrive  at 
the  burial'gnimid.tbcbodv  U placed  in  the  grave, surrounded 
by  bis  arms  if  a man,  and  by  female  implements  if  a woman, 
together  with  several  dishes  full  of  victuals,  and  some  vessels 
full  ot  chicha.or  wine.  Sometimes  a liorse  is  killed,  and 
buried  with  the  body.  It  is  then  covere<lwith  earth,  and 
several  stones  piled  up  in  the  form  of  a pyramid.  A great 
quantity  of  chicha  is  then  poured  upon  it  as  a funeral  liba- 
tion, and  the  company  return  home. 

Ill  tho  new  state  of  existence,  the  soul  being  free  from 
tho  incumbrance  of  the  body,  pursues  with  greater  facility 
and  perfection  all  the  occupations  thot  it  had  in  the  body.  I 
Wives  return  to  tlic  bosoro  of  their  husbands,  and  children 
rejoin  llieir  parents,  but  no  new  children  are  born. 

They  also  preserve  tho  tradition  of  a universal  deduge 
from  which  a tew  peraon<i  were  saved  on  the  top  of  a tnountam 
having  three  points,  called  by  them  the  Thegtheg  or  * Thun- 
dering Mountain/  which  Moated  upon  the  waters.  As  this 
deluge  was  preceded  by  an  earthquake  and  a vulcanic  erup- 
tion, whenever  these  pbenomona  take  place  the  inhabitants 
betake  themselves  to  one  of  those  mountains  in  the  Andes 
which  re>eiiiblcsthe  Thegihcg. carrying  with  them  an  almn- 
«Laiit  supply  of  provisions,  and  several  wooden  platv^s  to 


protect  their  heads  against  the  excessive  beat  of  the  sun  m 
case  tlie  mountain  sliould  be  raised  too  near  to  that  bi>dy. 

The  Araucanians  divide  their  years  into  seasons,  raoiuha, 
anil  day.s,  as  we  do.  Their  year  is  solar,  and  begins  on  the 
22d  of  Dorember,  or  imrae<iiatcly  after  their  summer  sol- 
stice, which  they  call  thaimathiMintu,  that  is,  * the  end  and 
iH-ginning  of  tlie  year/  and  the  winter  sfdslice  they  call 
udatUhipanUi,  or  ‘ divider  of  the  year.  Tliese  points  they 
determine  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  by  the  solstitial 
shadows.  Their  thijnwtu,  or  year,  is  divided  into  twelve 
cuyen,  or  moons,  of  thirty  days  each,  ami  five  days  are 
added,  probably,  to  tho  last  month.  They  name  their 
inontlis  from  sonic  occurrence  which  takes  place  in  oaeh,  us 
Avun-cuyen,  ‘ month  of  the  fruit,'  which  corresponds  to  our 
January ; Coji-cuyen,  Februar)-.  orthe  * harvest  month/  icc. 
They  divide  the  natural  day  into  two  equal  parts,  and  these* 
again  they  subdivide  into  twelve  parts,  six  for  the  daj  and 
six  for  the  night;  thus  their  mtgantu,  or  hour,  is  c<iua1  to 
two  of  ours.  They  measure  their  liuurs  bv  the  altitude  of 
the  sun  in  tho  day,  and  by  the  stars  at  night,  without  the 
aid  of  any  instruments.  In  civil  affairs  they  reckon  their 
time  by  days,  mornings,  or  nights.  Tlicy  divide  the  stars 
intopoA  constellations,  and  distinguish  them  by  the  number 
of  stars  which  everv  one  consists  of : thus,  tho  pleiades  they 
call  caju  pai,  or  ‘ the  constellation  of  six.'  They  also  distin- 
guish them  from  tho  planets,  which  they  call  gau,  from  the 
I verbfim/<,  to  wash,  supposing  (hat  when  they  set  they  sink 
I into  Uiu  sea.  They  believe  them  to  be  inhabited,  fur  which 
reason  they  call  them  countries,  os  euyeti'mapu,  the  country 
of  the  moon.  Eclipses  are  not  considered  by  these  people 
as  bad  umoiu,  but  as  simplo  natural  ulienomena,  the  cause 
of  which  they  do  not  know.  An  eclipse  of  tho  sun  they 
call  lay-antu^  and  that  of  the  moon  lay~cuyen,  that  is,  * the 
death  of  the  sun  or  moon.'  Comets  are  considered  by  them 
as  terrestrial  exhalations  which  become  ignited  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  they  are  not  terriMecl  by  their  ap|>earance. 

The  only  sciences  which  tliey  cultivate  arc,  oratory,  poetry, 
and  medicine.  Of  those  sciences  oratory  is  that  w hicli  they 
hold  in  the  highest  esteem.  The  eldest  son  of  an  uhnon  who 
is  not  a proficient  in  this  art  is  excluded  from  the  succes- 
sion; fur  this  reason  they  take  their  children  to  their  national 
assemblies,  and  accustom  them,  at  a very  earlv  period,  to 
s{)cak  in  public.  Their  poets  are  called  gempin,  * or  lords  of 
speech.'  Their  piicms,  which  are  transmitted  from  father  to 
son,  generally  have  reference  to  the  exploits  of  their  heroes, 
and  tlic  measure  must  generally  adopted  in  llieir  compi>si« 
tiuns  is  that  of  eight  or  eleven  syllables.  They  are  so  care- 
ful to  preserve  their  language  in  all  its  purity,  that  when  n 
foreigner  settles  among  them  he  is  obliged  to  change  his 
name  for  an  Araucanian  one;  even  the  missionaries  have 
been  rumpelled  to  adopt  that  practice,  and  to  submit  to 
bo  interrupted  in  their  sermons  by  their  auditory  at  every 
fault  tlioy  make.  Though  many  Araucanians  know  thu 
S])anish  language,  they  will  rather  submit,  on  all  public 
occasions,  to  Uie  tedious  explanation  of  on  interprutur  than 
adopt  the  Spanish  tongue. 

Ine  languago,  though  not  written  by  the  Araucanians,  is 
very  copious.  Molina  says  that,  according  to  the  vocabularies 
which  ore  inexistence,  the  best  of  which  is  far  from  perfect, 
its  radical  wonls.  which  aro  generally  monosyllables  or  dis- 
syllables, amount  to  1973.  The^  roots  are  susceptible  of  an 
indednite  number  of  combinations.  Owing  to  the  want  of 
guttural  and  harsli  sounds,  and  (o  the  great  variety  in  ac- 
centuating the  words,  it  is  very  sweet  and  harmonious ; its 
etymology  is  very  simple  and  regular.  There  is  not  a single 
noun  or  verb  irregular.  One  declension  serves  for  all  nouns, 
and  tlie  signs  of  the  different  cases  are  ilie  .same  in  the  sin- 
gular, dual,  and  plural : thus  they  say  chao-St,  of  (he  father; 
rhao-fgu-ii,  of  the  two  fathers ; and  pu-chao-ni,  of  the 
fathers.  Tlie  genders  are  conOned  to  words  designating 
animate  beings.  The  masculine  is  expressed  by 
a male,  and  tlio  feminine  hy  domo,  a female — c.  g.  hu^t- 
tiilheftua^  a dog,  domfithchita,  a bitch.  In  the  masculine 
tho  sign  is  generally  omitted.  The  mtrhanism  of  the  con- 
jugotion  is  also  very  simple.  Tho  tonninution.s  of  the  indi- 
cative present  are  «,  imi,  i,  for  the  singular.  i«,  itnu,  igu, 
for  the  dual ; and  ign.  imen,  igen,  for  the  plural,  which 
terminations  are  the  same  in  all  tenses.  The  nvimlHT  of 
tenses  in  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  is,  two  for  tho 
resent,  thrn<?  for  tho  past,  two  for  tho  futmv.  and  two  aorisU. 
'be  charaolerislic  sign  of  every  tense  is  placed  between 
the  railieul  and  the  tennination.  Thus  from  efun.  I irive.  ih 
formed  clu-a-n,  I will  give,  and  ehi-Uu-n,  1 did  give;  ilui 
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passive  Is  forraotl  with  s^}>.  to  be ; c.  fz.  clu-^cn,  1 am 
jfiven  : elu-<re-a  ii.  1 will  he  jriven,  .Substantives,  adjec- 
tives. aflverbs,  and  ev«>n  itileijeclions.  are  converted  into 
verbs  by  addinf?  an  n to  the  word — e.if.  elu,  a pft,  elu-n,  to 
oive:  nime,  ;5ix»d,  to  be  "(kxI;  ina,  dose,  l/ion,  to  l>e 

close  by  : ahUd,  ah!  to  feel  a pain.  Adjectives  are 

converted  into  abstract  substantives  by  addinir  to  them 
— r.  ^T- ^ ru/nc^cn,  Roodness.  Intransitive  verbs 
are  rhanfted  into  active  by  means  of  certain  particles : thus 
from  }>!.  to  eat,  t/e/n.  to  cause  one  to  cat.  There  is  in  this 
ian^uaffc  a ffreal  latitude  for  strinjiinK  words  together,  and 
verj‘  often  a single  word  expresses  one  or  two  sentences ; 
thus  the  wonl  ruf^unmaclopaen  means. ' pray  come  and 
help  me  to  build  a house  ; * wliich  wonl  is  composed  of  rues, 
a house;  tun,  build:  ma,  a sign  of  entreaty:  do,  help; 
paen,  come.  The  only  books  existing  in  this  language  are 
catechisms,  sermons,  prayers,  and  other  religious  books, 
translated  or  composed  by  the  Jesuits,  to  whose  labours  we 
are  also  indebted  for  most  of  the  grammars  and  dictionaries 
of  tliis  tongue. 

Tlie  physicians  are  of  three  cla.sses,  -the  ampiVcs,  or 
empirics,  the  or  methodical,  and  the  machis,  who 

cure  by  sp<'ll : the  first  of  these  physicians  employ  princi- 
pallv  simples  in  curing  diseases,  and  are  excellent  practi- 
tioners ; llie  viteus  pretend  that  all  contagious  diseases 
proceed  from  insects.  When  all  the  efforts  of  the  arapivos 
and  vilcus  have  proved  inefficient  in  curing  u patient,  a 
marhi  is  sent  for,  who.  after  practising  some  mysterious 
ceremonies,  pretends  he  has  diw'overcd  the  place  where  the 
magic  poison  lies,  and  reveals  the  name  of  the  person  sup- 
posed to  Iwvc  administered  it,  hereby  very  frecpienlly  en- 
dangering the  life  of  some  innocent  individual.  They  have 
likewise  two  sorts  of  surgeons,— the  izuUirt'e.  who  cures 
fractures,  dislocations,  ulcers,  iic.:  and  the  ct/nwe.  or  ana- 
toroi^ers,  ao  calleil  liecaiise  they  are  priuripally  employed 
III  optriiiug  the  bixltes  of  Huch  as  die  (>f  unknown  maladies. 
Besides  the  abovo-meiilioiuNl  professions,  they  have  me- 
chanics, such  as  blacksmiths,  silversmiths,  carpenters,  &c. 

The  Arauraniana  have  as  many  wives  as  they  can  sup- 
|K)rt,  or  rather  arc  able  to  purchase : but,  as  in  all  other 
countries  where  polygamy  is  permitted,  it  is  only  the  rich 
who  enjoy  this  privilege  : the  poor  content  themselves  with 
one  or  two.  Celibacy  is  disgraceful  among  them.  An  old 
bachelor  is  called  vuchianra,  which  means  a useless  old  man  ; 
and  rudrpra,  a useless  old  woman,  is  the  word  by  which  they 
designate  an  old  maid.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  verv'  simple, 
and  consists  in  carrying  off  the  bride  by  prelcnde<l  violence. 
Wien  the  bridegroom  has  fixed  with  his  future  father-in- 
law  the  sum  that  he  is  to  give  him  fur  his  daughter,  he  gOf>s, 
accompanicil  by  some  of  his  friends,  to  sur]>risc  the  bride  in 
some  retired  spot;  she  is  then  seized,  pluce<l.u|Hin  the  horse 
of  her  future  hu.sband,  and  rondueted  to  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  where  the  nuptial  festival  is  celebrated.  The 
first  wife,  called  is  always  considered  the  legiti- 

mate one,  and  respected  os  such  by  all  the  iimndomo,ot 
secondar)  wives.  Each  wife  is  obliged  to  present  her 
husband  every  day  with  a particular  dish  cof>ke«l  by  herself 
at  her  own  fire.  'Thus  the  most  civil  manner  of  asking  an 
Aratiranian  how  many  wives  he  ha.s  is,  miru  cuthulgeimi  f 
or,  • how  many  fires  have  you  ? ' It  is,  l>esidcs,  the  duty  of 
every  w ifu  to  furnish  her  husband  with  the  nece&sar)'  articles 
of  dress,  and  with  one  poncho  every  year.  The  Araucanian 
women  arc  noted  for  the  cleanliness  not  only  of  their  houses 
and  clothes,  but  even  of  their  jwrsons,  iTicy  comb  their 
hair  twice  a day,  and  wash  their  head  at  least  once  a week 
with  the  bark  of  the  quiUay,  or  quilhija  sapona/n'a,  which 
they  make  use  of  instead  of  soap.  Their  nabilations  are 
placed  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  which,  during  summer, 
the  men  bathe  several  limes  a-dav.  and  in  winter  at  least 
once  a-duy.  The  women  also  bathe  regularly,  and  on  the 
verv'  day  of  giving  birth  to  a child  thev  wash  both  the  infant 
ana  themi<oives  in  the  strtmro,  und  then  lay  it  U|K>n  a sort 
of  rush  cradle,  which  is  hung  on  the  ceiling,  covered  with 
soft  skins,  and  return  to  their  daily  occupations.  Tlio  child 
is  generally  unclothed  until  it  bi'gins  walk,  when  they 
put  on  it  a very  loose  gown.  'Fhcir  moral  eiUir.alion  is  not 
more  eunstiaini'fl  than  their  physical.  Thi-ir  parents  instruct 
the  males  in  the  mamigctnenl  of  arms,  .and  in  speaking 
their  language  with  freedom,  elegance,  and  purity,  allowing 
them  to  do  overv'thing  without  restraint;  they  very  seldom 
inflict  on  them  any  corjioral  punishment,  a.s  in  their  opi- 
nion  this  practice  tends  to  degrade  them  un<l  make  them 
cowanls.  I 


The  Araucanian.s  are  of  a moderate  stature,  strong,  inu»* 
cular,  and  well-built,  and  naturally  have  a very  tnurtiai 
air.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  among  them  a deformed 
person:  not  because,  as  some  have  erroneously  supposed, 
they  destroy  the  infants  who  are  born  with  any  imperfec- 
tion, but  because  the  modes  of  life  and  other  ob>laides,  which 
among  civilized  nations  prevent  Uic  action  of  nature,  arc 
unknown  among  them.  Their  colour,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Americans,  is  that  of  copper,  although  somewhat  lighter; 
tliei’’  face  is  oval,  their  eyes  small,  but  lively  and  full  of 
expression,  the  nose  rather  Hot.  the  mouth  pleasing,  with 
fine  regular  teeth ; the  legs  well  formed  and  muscular, 
with  small  and  flat  feet.  In  general,  they  have  no  beard, 
because  they  take  particular  care  to  eradicate  every  hair 
that  grows  on  any  part  of  the  body  except  the  head,  the 
hair  of  which  they  never  cut.  but  dress  it  round  in  tresses. 
Old  age  is  seldom  perceptible  in  the  Araucanians  before 
their  sixtieth  year,  and  it  is  not  a rare  (XX'urrerire  to  soe  an 
Araucanian  eighty  years  of  age  without  a single  grey  hair. 
Frequently  they  attain  the  age  of  ninety  or  a hundred  yean. 
Their  moral  qualities  curresi)ond  to  the  physical.  They  are 
bold,  intrepid,  courageous,  constant  in  enduring  the  fatigues 
of  war,  and  fearlessly  expose  their  lives  when  the  liberty 
of  their  coiuntry  is  at  stake.  Tliey  are  also  exceedingly 
jealous  of  their  honour ; hospitable,  honest,  grateful,  generous, 
and  humane  to  the  enemies  they  have  conquered ; hut  they 
are  indolent  when  nut  at  war,  addicted  to  intoxication,  pre- 
sumptuous, and  haughty. 

Tlie  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a shirt,  a sort  of  jacket, 
willi  small  tight  breeches,  and  a which  is  a piece 

of  cloth  simply  willi  .a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  head  to 
pass  through.  Vailing  before  and  behind  down  to  the  knees, 
and  open  at  the  sides  like  a caasock.  The  colour  of  their 
dress  is  generally  blue,  which  is  their  favourite  colour.  On 
their  heads  they  wear  a sort  of  band  like  a diadem,  which 
in  time  of  war  is  ornamented  witli  feathers;  they  also  uear 
I a sash  of  different  eoloura  round  the  uuist.  Persons  of 
distinction  make  use  of  woollen  boots  of  different  colours 
and  leathern  sandals,  which  they  call  cheUc ; but  the  people 
go  bare-footcd. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  very  simple  and  modcs^  con- 
sisting of  a long  tunic  or  gown  without  sleeves,  called rAtoma/, 
fastened  to  the  shoulders  with  silver  buttons ; a sash  round 
the  waist ; and  a short  mantle  called  ichd/a.  This  dress  is 
never  altered,  but  they  arc  allowed  to  add  to  it  all  the  orna- 
ments which  their  fancy  or  vanity  may  prompt  them.  The 
colour  of  their  dress  is  also  blue.  The  hair  i«  divided  into 
several  tresses,  which  they  allow  to  fall  down  their  shoulders ; 
their  licad  is  adorned  with  false  emeralds,  called  iitancu,  to 
which  tliey  attach  a high  value.  They  also  wear  necklaces 
and  bracelets  of  glass  beads,  und  u sort  of  square  ear-rings 
made  of  silver.  Even  the  poorest  of  the  Araucanian  women 
ha.v  upon  every  finger  a ring  of  the  same  metal. 

The  Araucanians  build  their  habitations  along  tlic  banks 
of  rivers,  or  in  plains  wlu?r«  there  is  a facility  lor  irrigation  . 
and  every  family  is  anxious  to  occupy  that  piece  of  land 
which  they  inherited  from  their  .iiueslors.  They  never 
build  large  towns,  and  much  less  walled  cities,  which  they 
consider  as  marks  of  servitude. 

The  games  of  skill  with  whiclt  they  amuse  themselves 
are  comican  or  chcss,  and  the  querhu,  similar  to  back- 
gammon, both  of  which  they  knew  previous  to  Uie  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards.  Gymnastic  exercises  they  practise  roost 
passionately ; besides  wrestling  and  racing,  they  have  a pecu- 
liar game  called  the  pcuco,  representing  a siege.  Twelve 
young  men  form  themselves  into  a ring,  holding  each  other 
by  the  hands;  in  the  middle  a child  is  placed:  an  equal 
number  of  assailants  attack  the  ring,  and  endeavour  to 
carry  off  the  child. 

Since  the  first  invasion  in  1537,  the  Araucanians  have 
sustained  an  almost  uninterrupted  w ar  against  the  Spaniards 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  Valdivia,  one  of  the  first 
who  undertook  the  conquest  of  Chili,  founded  on  the  Arau- 
ranian  territory  tlie  sctticment.s  of  1in{)erial,  Villarica,  \'al- 
flivia,  and  Angol,  all  which  were  almost  entirely  destroyed 
hy  the  Uxjui  Puillamachu  in  16U'.'.  The  sii'go  of  \'illarica 
lasted  two  years  and  eleven  months.  The  pious  Father 
Valdivia,  a Jesuit  who  had  been  a missionary  among  the 
Araucanians,  convinre<l  the  Spanish  government  of  the  ne- 
cessity und  advantage  of  being  at  peace  with  them,  and  the 
negotiations  were  in  a state  of  forwardness  when  the  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  occurnd  of  a Spanish  lady,  who  was 
the  slave  of  the  loqut  Antiunauion.  making  her  escape,  and 
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carryin^r  with  her  two  of  bU  little  children,  and  four  of  his 
wives  and  daughtcrA.  whom  she  had  persuaded  to  embrace 
the  Catholic  religion.  The  Spanish  governor  naturally  took 
the  lady  and  her  converts  under  his  protection.  The  toqui, 
in  hiKh  indignation  at  the  loss  he  had  sustained^  listened  to 
no  further  proposals,  and  the  war  was  again  renewed  with 
fresh  vigour.  In  1641  the  governor.  Marques  de  Baydes. 
at  last  entered  into  a treaty  of  peace  with  the  toqui  Ijdoo- 
pichion.  In  1665  war  raged  once  more  from  causes  which 
are  not  known ; and  it  lasted  until  1773,  when  Spain  waa 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  Araucanians  as  an  independent 
nation,  and  to  allow  them  to  send  an  ambassador,  who  should 
reside  at  Santiago  de  Chili.  During  the  time  of  the  pre- 
sidency of  Don  Ambrosio  O'Higgins  this  people  continued  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  : and  we  are  informed  by  Van* 
couver,  that  this  enlightened  ond  humane  governor  had  in 
some  measure  succor'd  in  intnxlucing  among  them  a 
spirit  of  industry,  and  that  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  them 
endeavouring  to  excel  each  other  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  other  peaceful  arts.  In 
t he  lute  contest  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
the  Araucanian  toqui  promised  to  observe  a strict  neutrality, 
and  was  faithful  to  his  promise.  Schroidtme)  cr,  who  visit^ 
Chili  in  I8’20,  says,  that  in  tho  independent  army  ot  that 
country  some  Araucanian  youths  of  the  first  rank  served  as 
olHcers,  and  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  creoles, 
they  fought  like  Mars,  and  drank  like  Bacchus ; * two  cha- 
racteristic national  features,'  adds  bo,  ’which  still  appear 
strongly  marked  in  that  people.'  The  exploits  of  this  war- 
like nation  have  lieen  celebrated  by  their  enemies.  Six 
dilferent  poems  are  still  in  existence : the  best  of  those  that 
we  are  acquainted  with  is  the  Jraueana,  by  Alonso  de  Kr* 
cilia  [see  Ekcilla],  who  was  himsolf  engaged  in  the  wars 
which  he  describes  in  his  poem.  (See  Molina's  History  of 
f’AiVi,  written  in  Italian,  and  translated  into  Spanish  by 
Mendoza,  Madrid,  1788,  2 vols.  At  the  ond  of  thu  .second 
volume  is  a list  of  more  than  sixty  writers  and  works  on 
matters  relating  to  Chili.  Comp^nmo  dellu  Storia  naturtdt 
e civile  del  Begno  di  Chile^  Bologna.  Anonymous.  Vancou- 
ver's Ducowry  to  the  North  Paci/tc  Ocean,  vol. 

iii.,  chap.  5.  Schmidtmeyer's  Travel*  into  Chili  otvr  the 
Andes  in  1820-21,  chap.  xv.  Febres's  Arte  de  la  Lengua 
General  del  Beino  de  Chile.) 

ARAUCA'RIA,  in  Botany,  is  the  name  of  a singular 
genus  of  gigantic  firs,  found  scattered  over  the  southern 
hemisphere.  It  is  known  from  all  the  uUior  firs  by  its  stiff 
broad  leaves,  by  a long  leafy  appendage  with  which  the 
scales  of  its  cones  sre  terminated,  and  by  its  anthers  having 
many  cells.  Only  three  certain  species  have  been  described, 
of  each  of  which  we  shall  give  some  account. 

Araucaria  exeetea,  commonly  called  the  Norfolk  Island 
l*ine,  is  found  not  only  in  the  spot  after  which  it  has  been 
named,  but  also  in  several  other  places  in  the  South  Seas, 
os  in  New  Caledonia,  Botany  Island,  Isle  of  Fines,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland.  It  is  described 
us  a most  majestic  tree,  growing  to  tlie  height  of  from  I6U 
to  228  feet,  with  a circumference  sometimes  of  more  than 
30  foot  Its  trunk  rises  erect,  and  is  sparingly  covered 
with  long,  drooping,  naked  branches,  towards  tbc  extre- 
mities of  which  the  leaves  are  clustered ; these  latter, 
when  the  plant  is  young,  are  long,  narrow,  curved,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  spreading,  but  when  tho  tree  is  old  they  have 
a shorter  and  broader  figure,  and  are  pressed  close  to  the 
branches : old  and  young  trees  are  consequently  so  different 
that  one  would  tliink  them  distinct  species.  The  bark  abounds 
in  turpentine : the  wood,  which  is  destitute  of  that  substance, 
is  white,  tough,  and  close-grained.  It  was  once  expected  that 
this  tree  would  have  been  valuable  for  its  timber,  and  that 
it  would  tiavc  afforded  spars  for  the  navy  of  great  size ; but 
it  hu.s  I>cen  found  on  trial  to  be  too  heavy,  and  so  unsound, 
that  Captain  Hunter  could  only  find  seven  trees  fit  for  use 
mt  of  thixty-lbur  that  he  caused  to  be  felled.  Its  wood  is, 
however,  useful  for  carpenters'  indoor  work.  Several  speci- 
mens of  this  tree  exist  in  the  collections  of  this  country. 
Unfortunately  it  will  not  live  in  the  open  air  in  the  winter, 
and  iLd  growUi  is  so  rapid  as  to  render  it  very  soon  too  large 
f»r  the  loftiest  greenhouses.  A supposed  species,  called  the 
-Monrlon  Bay  Fine,  or  Araucaria  Cunninghami,  is  scarcely 
•hstiiigui»hahle  from  this.  It  is  a highly  interesting  fact, 
tliut  a plant  ver)'  nearly  tho  samo  os  this  araucaria  exceUo 
i'crtainly  once  grew  in  Great  Britain.  Remains  of  it  have 
been  found  in  the  lias  of  DurscUliiru,  and  have  been  figured 
m the  Fossil  Flora,  under  the  name  of  Araui'.uria  primfevu. 


Araucaria  Dtmbeyi,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
A.  t'ffi6rtcafa,  ts  a noble  species,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
the  Araucanian  Indians  in  South  America,  whence  the  name 
of  the  genus  derives  its  origin.  This  species  has  its  branches 
closely  covered  with  broad,  lancc-shapod,  very  rigid  and 
pungent  dark-^reen  leaves ; it  produces  its  branches  in 
circles  around  its  erect  stem  ; and  when  old  it  acquires  an 
appearance  not  very  unUke  that  of  the  Norfolk  Island  pine, 
only  it  is  much  loss  graceful.  Its  wood  is  said  to  be  durable, 
and  it  yields  a great  quantity  of  resin.  It  is  expected  to  be 
naturalised  in  this  country,  as  some  individuals  now  exist 
as  far  north  as  London,  wliich  have  survived  several  win- 
ters with  but  little  protection.  It  is,  however,  not  a native 
of  so  low  a latitude  as  is  commonly  supposed,  and  does  not 
exist  on  the  mountains  farther  to  the  southward  than  the 
volcano  of  ViUarica. 

Arauraria  Brasilienti*  is  extremely  like  the  last,  but  the 
leaves  ore  longer,  weaker,  and  less  densely  imbricated ; and 
it  is  much  more  impatient  of  cold.  It  is  found  wild  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Brazil. 

All  these  species  are  multiplied  with  difficulty,  unless  by 
their  seeds;  and  the  latter  are  so  seldom  brought  to  Eng- 
land in  a living  slate,  as  to  render  all  the  spesies  still  ex- 
tremely rare.  Travelkra  may,  however,  bring  them  home 
in  safety,  by  packing  them  in  earth  rammM  bard  into 
boxes,  aqd  kept  dry  and  in  the  dark,  and  exposed  to  as 
httle  variation  of  temperature  as  pos:iiible. 

ARAVULLl  is  a mountain-range,  which  forms  one  of 
tho  most  remarkable  features  of  nurilicm  India.  Its  south- 
ern extremity  may  be  placed  where  the  24th  parallel  is  cut 
by  tbo  73rd  mericlian,  to  the  north  ot  Edur,  or  Eder.  From 
this  point  it  extends  in  a N.N.E.  direction  to  28*^  N.  lat, 
where  it  terminates  some  minutes  to  the  east  of  76^  K.  long. 
Its  whole  length,  therefore,  may  amount  to  upwards  of  300 
miles.  Its  breadth  is  various ; from  the  southern  extremity 
to  the  fortress  of  Komulmair  it  extends  about  sixty  miles 
from  west  to  east,  and  is  composed  of  numerous  high  ridges 
generally  running  south-west  and  north-east  To  the  north 
uf  Komulmair  it  forms  one  uninterrupted  and  compact  range 
of  table-land,  from  six  to  twenty  miles  in  width.  Thus  it 
Continues  up  to  the  town  and  valley  of  Ajmeet  where  it 
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betfinit  to  lose  iU>  Ulmlar  form.  ami.  breaking  into  lofty 
riilgi's,  siiMuls  numerous  branches  through  the  toiritones  of 
the  rajah  of  Tejpoor  and  Alwar,  which  terminate  to  the 
south  of  Kanouml  acd  Revraree. 

Tlua  mountain-chain  is  not  remarkable  for  its  height. 
On  un  average  it  does  not  rise  to  more  than  30UU  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  though,  perhaps,  some  summits  may 
attain  a thousand  more ; but  the  extreme  steepness  of  its 
declivity  to  the  west  renders  it  imimssiblc  fur  the  Ixddest 
invader  to  attack  India  on  Uns  side.  Here  it  is  skirted 
by  an  extensive  plain,  tho  Indian  desi^rt,  calle<i  by  the  inha- 
bitants Muroost'hali  (the  region  of  death),  a country  which 
rather  resembles  tlic  high  plains  of  Persia  than  the  Sahara 
of  Africa.  A general  might  conduct  an  army  to  the  fixit  of 
tho  Aravulli,  but  Lx}  would  find  it  impossible  to  march  over 
tliis  chain,  across  which  no  carriage  road  ran  Ur  made,  at 
least  none  that  is  practicable  forartilluiy.  Thus  every  invader 
of  India  is  obliged  to  enter  that  countx^-  by  the  plain  vthich 
extends  from  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Aravulli. 
and  of  tho  Maroost'hali,  to  the  Himalaya  mountains ; and 
India,  in  a military  point  of  view,  may  bo  considered  as  an 
island,  joined  to  the  continent  by  an  isthmus  of  about  100 
miles  in  length,  and  perhaps  less  in  breadth.  This  circum- 
stance must  render  tlie  means  of  dcrem-n  of  that  rich  coun- 
try easy  and  effective  in  the  Lands  of  an  active  ami  well- 
constituted  government. 

Tho  southern  extremity  of  tlia  AraruUi  range  is  united 
to  the  Vindhya  mountains  bv  an  extremely  hilly  and  broken 
countrv-,  extending  from  Edur  to  Lunawarra.  on  the  river 
Myhie,*  occupying  all  the  country  on  tho  upper  part  of  that 
river  and  its  branches,  and  jUning  the  Vindhya  mountains 
near  Clminpanair.  By  the  same  hilly  country  it  is  united 
to  the  table  land  Pat'Unr,  from  which  the  principal  range  is 
unlv  separated  by  the  valley  of  Oodipoor, 

'that  part  of  the  Aravulli  mountains  Uing  to  tho  south  of 
Komulmair  is  in  possession  of  a number  of  communities, 
comimsed  ofalxMiginal  races,  living  in  a state  of  almost 
savage  indepi-ndence,  owning  no  paramount  power,  paying 
no  tribute,  and  preserv  ing  all  the  simplicity  of  small  repub- 
lics, though  their  loailcrs,  having  the  title  of  Rawut,  are 
hereditary.  The  rawut  of  Oguna  con  bring  into  the  field 
500U  bows.  Their  habitations  arc  dispersed  through  the  val- 
leys in  small  nido  hamlets,  near  their  postures  or  places  of 
defence.  To  the  north  of  Komulmair  the  range  is  inha- 
bited by  a mountain-rare  called  Mair,  who  formerly,  when 
the  surrounding  counlrios  were  in  a state  of  war  approacliing 
to  anarchy.  issnc<l  from  their  fastnesses,  infested  tnoir  neigh- 
bours, and  robl>ed  them  of  thoir  most  valuable  property ; 
but  since  tho  Bast  India  Comimny  has  become  the  protector 
of  Rajast  han,  they  have  been  peaceable  subjects.  They 
possess  upwards  of  150  villagt's  and  hamlets,  scutton^l  over 
the  n>cks  and  vmlleys,  which  arc  abundantly  watered,  and 
not  deficient  in  pasture.  Thu  produce  of  the  cultivated 
ground,  though  of  comparatively  small  extent,  is  commonly 
Ruiilcient  for  tho  wants  of  the  inhabitants ; but  it  is  raised 
with  infinite  lalraur  on  terraces,  us  in  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol.  Tliis  i»  effoetcil  by  conitructing,  on  the  narrow  level 
tract  along  tho  rivers  and  u|Hm  the  shelving  sides  of  the 
mountains  and  hills,  a series  of  terraces  rising  over  each 
other,  and  by  forming  above  the  terraces  pools  or  reservoirs, 
by  means  of  largo  trees,  from  which  piiMls  the  water  is 
conducted  so  as  to  irrigate  successively  the  terraces,  on  which 
rich  cro|M  of  MUgar-cano,  cotton,  rice,  and  Indian  corn  arc 
raised. 

The  rills  which  rtse  in  the  short  valleys  of  this  range  are 
numerous,  and  by  their  union  form  some  rivers.  Those 
descending  from  tho  eastern  declivity  fall  into  the  Bunas, 
a tributary  of  tho  Chumbul;  and  those  running  to  tho  west 
Join  the  I.oony,  or  Salt  River,  which  enters  tho  Rin. 

This  range  it  composed  of  rocks  of  primitive  formation. 

‘ The  granite  reposes,'  as  Colonel  Tod  reports.  ‘ in  a variety 
of  angles  (the  general  dip  is  to  tho  cast)  on  massive  compact 
dark  blue  slate,  the  latter  rarely  appearing  much  above  the 
surfaceor  base  of  the  Buponncuml>ent  grande.  Tlio  internal 
valleys  abound  in  variegated  quartz  and  a variety  of  schisUis 
slate  of  every  hue,  which  gives  a most  singular  appeuranre 
to  tho  houses  and  temples  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them. 
Rock'«  of  gneiss  and  of  syenite  appear  in  the  inter%  als  ; and 
in  the  diverging  ridges  west  of  Ajroeer  tho  summits  arc 
quite  dazzling  with  tho  enonnous  massi's  of  vitreous  rose- 
coloured  quartz.'  Tin,  which  also  yielded  much  silver,  was 
once  worked;  cofqH*r.  of  a very  fine  descriptum,  is  still 
extruclcil  in  sulUcieut  quantity  to  supply  the  curreury  of 


Rajasthan.  Gurnet,  amethystine  quartz,  rock  crystal, 
chrysolite,  and  some  ulterior  kinds  of  emerald,  are  /ound 
in  a few  places. 

The  name  Aravulli  implies  * the  strengtii  of  refuge,'  w hich 
is  very  appropriate,  as  at  all  times  it  luu  afl'orded  protection 
to  the  antient  sovereigns  who  bold  dominion  either  to  the 
east  or  to  the  west  of  it.  (Tod's  Atmalt  und  Hutory  o/ 
Rajtut'han;  by  the  Society  for  the  Ihffution  oft'»e 
ful  Knowledge,  Indiii,  VI.  and  IX.) 

AKBB,  one  of  tho  Quurnaru  islands,  in  the  gulf  of 
Qiiarnaro,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  within  tho  circle 
of  Zara  in  that  province,  from  which  it  is  separateil  bv  the 
canal  of  Morlacca.  It  is  twenty-nine  miles  in  superficial 
extent,  and  is  very  mountainous;  it  contains  four  vallcis, 
which  have  a very  prcaluctive  soil.  The  climate  of  this 
island,  when  northerly  winds  are  prevalent,  is  at  times  so 
inclement,  that  tliousands  of  sheep  have  frequently  been 
frozen  to  death  in  one  season.  It  jirodures  wine,  olives. 
figH,  and  corn ; these,  together  with  its  fishery,  salt-pans, 
and  iiuinerouB  Hocks,  afford  lucrative  (x<cu|iation  to  its  in- 
habitants. The  latter  are  above  30UU  in  number,  and  dwell 
in  tho  town  and  a market-village,  or  live  dispersed  in  sepa- 
rate tenements : they  profess  the  Homan  Catholic  faith. 
There  are  six  monastic  establishments  and  sixty  ecclesias- 
tics on  the  island.  Tho  town  is  Arbe,  in  the  bey  of  Cam- 
para,  with  a good  harbour  it  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric, 
ofld  contains  about  900  inhabitanta.  The  name  of  the 
market  village  is  Barbado.  Lat.  44°  50'  N.,  lung.  14°  5U' 
£.  facoonling  to  the  twelfth  edition  of  Stein's  Atku). 

AHBB'LA,  now  Arbtlor  Erbtl.a  miserable  village,  which 
lies  on  the  ordinary  route  from  Bagdad  to  Mosul,  in  36°  1 1' 
N.  lab,  according  to  Niebuhr'sobsenations.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween the  Little  and  Great  Zab  (the  Lyeus),  but  nearer  the 
latter,  in  a hilly  and  tolerably  fertile  dUtrict.  Arbela  was  once 
in  possession  of  an  hereditary  race  of  Mohammedan  princes, 
whose  dominion  extended  to  Tabreei  in  Azardbijan,  and  it 
was  then  a large  city,  defended  by  a castle  situat^  on  a hill 
of  a conical  shape.  Niebuhr  describes  the  castle  aa  exist- 
ing when  ho  passed  through,  though  its  outer  wall  was 
gone : Kinneir  remarks,  that  the  castle  probably  stood  on 
the  bill,  from  wliich  it  would  be  a fair  inference,  but  per- 
haps not  a true  one,  that  the  castle  is  no  longer  there. 
Part  of  the  town,  which  consists  of  wretched  bouses  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  is  on  tho  hill,  and  part  around  it.  There 
are  no  antiquities  here,  but  there  is  a roinfireh  belonging  to 
a mosque  at  a little  distance,  which  was  erected  by  Sultan 
Musaffer.  This  minfiroh  is  strongly  built  of  burnt  bricks 
and  mortar,  and  has  two  entrances  facing  one  another,  eaeh 
leading  to  a flight  of  steps,  by  which  two  persons  may  ascend 
the  tow  er  without  seeing  one  another  till  they  meet  on  the  top. 

Arbela  is  boat  known  for  having  given  name  to  the 
lust  great  battle  between  Alexander  and  Darius,  u.c.  33 1 . 
The  battle  was  not  fought  at  Arbela,  but  at  a spot  called 
Guugamela,  now  Kanuclis,  a little  place  about  36  miles 
(Niebuhr)  W.  by  N.  from  Arbela  (but  690  stadia  according 
to  Arrian),  on  a smalt  stream  colled  the  Chaser,  the  Hu- 
madus  or  Bumelus  of  Arrian.  iAmUt.  iii.  8.)  After  tho 
battle,  Aluxajider.in  his pursuitof  Darius, crossedlhe  Lyeus, 
and  arrived  at  Arbela.  [See  Ai.exandxr  : Niobuha'a 
Traoth,  vol.  ii.  p.  34'.^,  Copenhagen  edition  ; Kinneir's  Ale* 
mnir  qf  Pertia.] 

AR'BITEK,  was  a term  in  the  Roman  law  signifying  a 
judge  invested  with  u (]\M*retionary  power,  and  was  applied 
to  different  kinds  of  judicial  functionaries.  Tho  arbiter 
cositpromittarius  answered  to  the  arbitrator  of  modern  juris- 
pnidence,  and  his  office  will  lie  treated  of  under  the  article 
Arritration. 

Another  species  of  arbiter,  peculiar  to  tho  law  of  Rome, 

fartook  mure  nearly  of  the  character  of  an  ordinary  judge. 

n order  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  office,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  all  actions  were  commenced  before  the 

firaitor.  and  the  preliminary  proceedings  carried  on  before 
lim ; and  wlien  the  altercations  of  the  parties  formally  ex- 
pressed had  raised  a question  of  fact  disputed  between  them, 
a person  was  appoints  to  whom  tho  adjudication  of  tliis  fact 
was  referred:  tho  title  and  jxiwort  of  this  person  depended 
on  the  nature  of  tho  action.  The  different  kinds  of  actions 
known  to  the  Kunmn  law  were  divided  into  three  classos : 
actions  of  strict  law,  actions  of  good  faith,  and  arbitrary 
unions  : under  the  first  class  were  coniprcliendefl  all  actions 
u|sm  contracU  culled  umlnteral.  that  is.  where  only  one  of 
the  parties  is  IhkiikI,  os  in  the  case  of  mom>>  borrowed,  w here 
the  borrower  is  bound  to  repay,  but  no  further  uhhgatiun  lice 
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apoD  the  lender.  In  these  actions  the  person  appointed  to 
anjudicato  won  styled  a jud^c  (Jud^T),  atid  the  only  ques- 
tion for  him  to  decide  was,  simply  whether  the  plaintiff  had 
completely  cstahlished  bis  case  os  originally  stated. 

In  the  two  other  classes  of  actions  the  person  appointed 
to  adjudicate  was  allowed  a greater  latitudcof  judgment,  and 
was  styled  an  arbiter.  Actions  of  good  faith  wort*  such  ns 
were  founded  on  bilateral  contracts,  that  is,  on  contracts  by 
which  on  obligation  is  imposed  on  both  parties,  such  as  the 
contract  of  sale,  where  the  seller  is  ^mnd  to  deliver  the 
goods,  and  the  purchaser  to  pay  the  price.  In  nil  these 
actions  the  arbiter  wa.s  not  oom]>olIcd.  as  in  actions  of  strict 
law,  either  to  grant  or  to  reject  altogether  the  claim  of  the 
plaintitf,  but  might  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
tlt*cide  acconling  to  what  seemed  to  bim  to  be  just  and  equi- 
t.'ible  between  the  parties. 

To  the  third  class,  viz.,  that  of  arbitrary'  actions,  belonged 
those  chiefly  in  which  the  restitution  of  property,  or  some 
specific  |>crrjrmance,  was  required  of  the  defendant.  In  these  ' 
rases  the  arbiter  had  authority  to  estimate  the  just  claims  j 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  to  condemn  the  defendant  to  some  I 
greater  penalty,  a.s  fur  instance  to  pay  fourfohl  in  case  of 
his  not  nerformtng  the  judgment,  (dust.  Jnxtit7tt.  lib.  iv. 
til.  fi;  Heincccii,  Kleni.  Jur.  Civ.  $ 1181.  J 1196;  Idem, 
Antio.  Rom.  iv.  fi,  36.) 

AkBITR.ATION  is  the  adjudication  upon  a matter  in 
controversy  by  private  individuals  selected  and  appointed  by 
the  parties.  This  mode  of  settling  difleronccs  is  very  fre- 
quently resorted  to  as  a spe<-ics  of  amicable  litigation,  and  a 
means  of  avoiding  the  delay  and  expense  of  a lawsuit,  and 
the  publicity  of  a trial.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of  pro- 
viding an  efficient  tribunal  fiir  the  decision  of  many  causes 
—such,  for  instance,  as  involve  the  examination  of  long  and 
complicated  accounts, — which  our  ordinary  courts  of  law 
are,  from  their  mo«lo  of  proct^ding  and  the  want  of  proper 
machinery,  incompetent  to  investigate. 

The  person  appointed  In  adjudicate  is  called  an  arbitrator, 
or  referee.  The  matter  on  which  he  is  appointe<l  to  adjudi- 
cate is  said  to  lie  referred  or  submitted  to  arbitration.  His 
judgment  or  decision  is  culled  an  arbitrament,  or,  more 
usually,  an  awanl. 

Any  niatler  actually  in  controversy  between  private  per- 
sons may  be  referred  to  arbitration ; but  a prospective 
agrecmenl  to  refer  any  differences  which  may  hereafter 
arise  is  not  binding.  Nor  can  any  injury  be  the  subject 
of  an  arbitration,  unless  it  is  such  a.s  may  lie  a niulter  of 
civil  controversy  tjeiwecn  ihfjHirtirs!:  a felony,  for  instance, 
which  is  a wrong,  not  to  tin;  party  injured  merely,  but  to 
socii*ty  in  general,  is  incapuble  of  being  referred. 

There  are  no  particular  qualifications  required  for  an  arbi- 
tratf>r.  In  matters  of  rorapheatod  accounts,  mercantile  men 
are  usually  prefitrod.  In  other  cases,  it  i.H  generally  con.si- 
dere<l  advisable  to  appoint  barristers,  who,  being  accustomed 
to  judicial  invcsiigati»»ns,  nr<r  able  to  t'stimate  the  evidence 
properly,  to  confine  the  examination  strictly  to  the  points 
in  question,  and,  in  the  making  of  the  awanl,  to  avoid  those 
inrormalities  for  which  it  might  afterwards  be  set  a.sido. 
Both  time  and  cx|>eiise  are  thus  wived  by  fixing  on  a pro- 
fessiunul  arbitrator.  Any  numlier  of  persons  may  be  named 
as  urhitraUirs : if  the  miml>er  is  even,  it  is  usually  provided 
that,  if  they  are  dividixl  in  opinion,  a third  {>orson  shall 
be  apiHiinlitl,  called  an  umpire,  to  whose  sole  decision  the 
mutter  is  then  referral.  [See  Umpirk.] 

dispute  may  l>e  referred  to  arhitrotioii, either— I.  When 
there  is  an  action  already  js-ndiiig  b<'tw(>en  the  parties  re- 
lating thereto,  or — 2.  Wlien  there  i*  no  such  action. 

1.  In  the  furuier  case,  the  parties  to  the  action,  if  >ui  jurin, 
arc  in  general  coiu(>etent  to  submit  to  arbitration.  The 
reference  may  be  made  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings:  if 
Uefonj  trial,  it  is  enrecle<l  by  a rule  of  the  court,  either  of 
law  or  equity,  in  which  the  action  is  brought ; if  at  the  trial, 
by  an  ordor  of  the  judge  or  an  onler  of  Nisi  Prius,  either  of 
which  may  afterwards  be  made  a rule  of  court  The  usual 
mule  of  pru'ceding  is  for  the  parties  to  consent  that  a 
verdict  shall  bo  given  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  flaraagcs  laid 
m theeU‘claralit>n.  subject  to  the  awanl  of  the  arliitrator. 

T)ie  pers<m  named  us  arbitrator  is  not  biuiiid  to  accept  the 
nor,  having  a<-ceplcd.  can  he  be  compelled  to  proceed 
'.villi  it  In  cither  case,  if  the  arbitrator  refuses  ot  ceases  to 
act,  the  rcfi-Tcnce  is  at  an  end,  unle.ss  the  contingency  has 
been  provitlcd  for  in  iho  submission,  or  unless  both  parlies 
consent  to  appoint  si>me  other  person  o.s  arbitrator  in  his 
stead. 


Prenously  to  the  late  statute  for  the  amendment  of  thr 
law,  3 and  4 Will.  1\'.  c.  12,  the  authority  of  the  arbitratoi 
was  revocable  bv  either  party  at  any  time  before  the  award 
was  mode : but  by  that  statute  it  is  (declared  that  the  autho- 
rity of  an  arbitrator  cannot  be  revoked  by  any  of  the]>artiei 
without  the  leave  of  the  court  or  a judge  : bui  it  is  still  de- 
termined by  the  death  of  any  of  the  {varties,  unless  a clause  to 
obviate  this  is  inserted  in  the  submission  ; and  if  one  of  the 
parties  is  a single  woman,  her  marriage,  being  in  law  a civil 
death  of  all  her  rights,  will  have  the  same  effect.  The  order 
of  reference  usually  provides  that  the  award  shall  bo  made 
within  a certain  pcriul ; and  if  the  arbitrator  lets  the  day 
slip  without  making  his  tiwrml,  his  authority  ceHM>g,  but  a 
clause  has  usually  Ivccn  inserlcfl  to  en.iblc  tho  arbitrator  to 
enlarge  the  term ; and  now,  indepemlcntly  of  any  such 
clause,  the  court, or  any  judge  tliereof,  is,  by  the  lato  statute 
for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  emptiwcred  to  do  so.  The 
authority  of  an  arbitrator  Iikewi.se  ceases  as  soon  as  he  has 
made  or  declared  his  award.  After  this  (even  though  it  be 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  appointed)  he  has  no  longer 
the  power  even  of  eorrccting  a mistake. 

When  the  arbitrator  has  accepted  his  office,  he  fixes  the 
time  and  place  for  the  parties  to  appear  before  him.  Each 
of  them  furnishes  him  with  a statement  of  his  case,  which  is 
usually  done  by  giving  him  a copy  of  the  briefs  on  each  skle ; 
and  on  the  day  appointed  he  proceeds  to  hear  them  (either 
in  person,  or  by  their  counsel  or  allomcys),  and  to  receive 
the  evidence  on  each  side,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
judge  docs  at  an  ordinary  trial : but  bo  is  frequently  invested 
by  the  order  of  reference  with  a power,  which  courts  of  law 
in  no  case  |K»ssess.  of  examining  the  parties  themselves. 

No  means  cxiste<l  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, or  the  production  of  documents,  before  an  arbitrator, 
until  the  statute  3 and  4 Will,  IV.  c.  42.  authorized  the  court 
or  a judge  to  make  an  order  to  that  effect;  disobedience  to 
which  orb  r,  if  served  with  proper  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  atTomlanco,  liecomcs  a contempt  of  court.  The  wit* 
•nesses,  thus  compelled  to  attend,  arc  entitled  to  their  ex* 
{lenses  in  the  same  manner  as  at  a trial.  And  where  the 
order  requires  the  witnesses  to  be  examined  upon  oath,  the 
arbitrator  is  by  the  same  statute  authorized  to  administer  an 
oath  or  affirmation,  as  tho  case  may  re<mire  ; and  any  per* 
son  giving  false  evidence  may  be  indicted  for  perjury. 

The  extent  of  an  arbitrotor's  authority  depends  on  the 
terms  of  the  reference : it  may  either  be  confined  to  the 
action  pending  between  the  parlies,  or  it  may  include  any 
other  specified  grounds  of  dispute,  or  all  disputes  and  i-ontro- 
versius  whatever  existing  between  them  at  the  time  of  the 
reference.  Whore  the  matters  referred  to  him  are  specified, 
it  is  his  duty  to  decide  upon  them  all : where  they  arc  not 
specified,  it  is  his  duty  to  decide  upon  as  many  as  arc  laid  be* 
fore  him.  In  no  case  is  an  arbitrator  authorized  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  anvthtng  not  In  fact  comprehended  in  the  refer- 
ence ; such,  fur  instance,  as  any  claims  or  disputes  which 
may  have  arisen  after  the  reference  was  made,  or,  where 
the*  reference  is  s|ieciflc.  anything  not  expressly  included 
in  it.  A.s  nothing  can  be  referre<l  by  the  parties  but  the 
differences  existing  between  themselves,  an  arbitrator  can 
have  DO  authority  to  hind  any  one  who  is  not  a party  to  the 
reference. 

An  arbitrator  lieing  a judge  appointed  by  the  parties 
themselves  for  the  final  settlement  of  their  differences,  his 
decision  on  the  merits  of  the  case  submittcKl  to  him-  is  conclu- 
sive; the  question  is  set  at  rest,  and  never  ran  lar  agitated 
liotwecn  them  again.  But  if  his  award  be  partially  or  ille- 
gally made,  the  su{>orior  courts  have  tho  {lowcr  of  setting  it 
aside,  u|X)n  application  being  made  within  reasonable  time. 
This  happens  either,  I.  where  the  award  is  not  co-extensive 
with  the  arbitrator's  authority ; or,  2.  where  it  appears  on 
the  face  of  it  to  proceed  on  mistaken  views  of  law,  or  to  fail 
in  some  of  the  qualities  required  for  its  validity  [see 
Award]  ; or,  3.  where  any  misconduct  has  been  com- 
mitted. This  may  happen  in  two  cases:  1st,  where  (ho 
arbitrators  have  la-cn  guilty  of  corruption  or  other  roislKj- 
haviour,  as,  if  they  have  proceeded  (o  arbitrate  without 
giving  notice  of  the  incetijig,  have  impro{>erly  rcfuH?<l  to 
receive  evidence,  or  committed  anv  other  gross  irregularity 
in  practice:  2dly,  where  it  is  proved  tiiat  tho  arbilnitnr 
has  been  railed  by  fraud  used  by  either  of  the  parties. 
Where  an  award  is  absolutely  void,  as  where  it  is  made 
after  the  authority  of  the  arbitrator  has  ceased,  it  is  nut  in 
general  necessary  to  set  it  aside,  as  it  is  incapable  ufl»eiiig 
cnfiirced. 
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When  the  nwanl  ha'*  been  made  an«l  deliverod.  if  one  of 
the  parlies  t\*fuses  to  comply  with  it,tho  other  may  hm»t:an 
action  at^ainst  him  uii  iho  award.  Hut  the  most  prompt  uiul 
efficient  remedy  is  to  apply  to  the  court  fur  an  attachment, 
(grounded  on  the  contempt  of  court  which  he  hat  been  guilty 
of  by  disobeving  the  order  of  reference.  [See  Attach¥K>tt, 
CoNTSMPT.^  In  oppofting  this  application,  the  other  party 
may  intitt  on  any  objection  apparent  on  the  award  itself ; 
but  if  there  were  any  other  objcciiuns  affecting  its  validity, 
and  he  hat  neglected  to  apply  to  the  court  to  set  it  asic^c 
within  the  time  fixed  by  tbein  for  that  purpose,  it  is  loo  late 
for  him  to  aroil  himself  of  them. 

When,  in  the  original  action,  a verdict  has  been  given  for 
the  plaintiff  subjei't  to  a reference,  if  the  lU/mdani  does  nut 
ubido  by  and  perform  the  awarti.  the  plaintiff  may,  by  leave 
of  the  court,  enter  a judgment  and  sue  out  execution  for  the 
whole  damages  mentioned  in  the  verdict. 

2.  Where  no  action  has  been  commenced,  the  parties  may 
refer  their  differeiiees  to  arbitration  by  mutual  agreement. 
Every  person  capable  of  making  a disposition  of  hU  property 
may  be  party  to  such  an  agreement : no  peculiar  form  is 
necessary  fur  its  validity. 

AVhethcr  the  submission  lie  verbal  or  in  writing,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  either  of  the  parties  to  revoke  it.  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  authority  of  the  arbitrator  at  any  lime  before 
the  award  is  made.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  it  is  usual  for 
the  parlies  to  make  it  a port  of  their  agreement,  that  they 
will  abide  by  and  pcrfnrin  the  award;  and  if  after  tliis 
either  of  them  should,  without  sufficient  reason,  revoke  bis 
submission,  or  otherwise  prevent  the  arbitrator  from  proceed* 
ing  with  the  arbitration,  he  will  bo  liable  to  an  action  for 
the  breach  of  bis  agtveroent 

The  time  for  making  the  award  may  be  enlarged,  if  there 
be  a clauive  to  that  effect  in  the  agreement  of  submiseion,  or 
if  all  the  parties  consent  to  il,  but  not  otherwise.  There  arc 
no  means  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  nor 
has  the  arbitrator  the  power  of  administering  an  oath  ; but 
the  witnesses  and— if  they  have  agreed  to  be  examined  -the 
parties  arc  sworn  either  licforc  a judge,  or,  in  the  countr)', 
before  a coromissionor.  They  may,  however,  be  examined 
without  having  been  sworn,  if  no  objection  is  made  to  it  at 
the  time. 

The  courts  cannot  enforce  performance  of  the  award  by 
attachment ; the  only  remedy  is  an  action  on  the  award 
itself,  or  rather  on  the  agreement  of  submission.  The  de- 
fendant may  insist  on  any  objection  apparent  on  the  award 
itself,  but  where  there  is  any  other  ground  fur  setting  it 
aside,  his  only  remedy  is  by  a bill  in  equity. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  where  the  reference  is  by  agree- 
ment, many  inconveniences  occur,  particularlv  from  the 
deficiency  of  the  remeclicM  ; but  the  legislature  has  enabled 
parties  to  put  such  rv'ferences  on  the  same  footing  os  those 
which  are  made  where  a cause  is  depending,  by  enacting,  by 
9 & 10  III.  c.  15.  that  they  may  agree  that  their 
submission  (which  il  is  held  in  this  cn.so  must  be  in  writing) 
shall  bo  made  a rule  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  courts  of  record, 
(and  in  practice  courts  of  equity  have  long  enjoyed  concur- 
rent jurisdiction),  and  insert  such  agreement  in  their  sub- 
mission ; and  this  submission  may  ut  .iny  time  afterwards 
1)6  made  a rule  of  court,  by  pnHlucing  the  aflidavit  of  iu 
execution  made  by  a witness  thereto.  The  provisions  of  the 
new  statute  3 & 4 Will.  IV'.  c.  41,  apply  os  well  to  arbitrations 
made  in  pursuance  of  such  agreements  of  submission,  as  to 
those  made  by  onlcr  of  court : and  the  law  is  the  same  in 
both  eases,  except  in  some  few  points  of  practice. 

The  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  in  all  ages  a high  degree  of  public  favour. 
Aristotle,  to  give  an  instance  of  a metaphor  that  is  appro- 
priate without  being  obvious,  quotes  a passage  from  Archy- 
las,  inwhioli  he  compares  an  arbitrator  to  an  altiir,  as  being 
a refuge  for  the  injured.  (Arist.  Rhetor,  lib.  iii.  ch.  2.) 
Tltcrewere  at  Athens  tw  o inodes  of  proceeding  which  passi>d 
hy  the  name  of  arbitration — the  Greek  worn  for  which  is 
dueta  (^iaira).  In  one  of  these  the  arbitrators  appear  to 
have  eonstitutcil  what  in  modern  jurisprudence  would  be 
callevl  a Court  of  Reconcilement.  A certain  number  of 
persons,  of  a speciQed  age,  were  annually  chosen  fn»m 
each  tribe,  as  otlicial  referees : and  from  among  these  the 
arbitrators  to  decide  upon  each  particular  case  were  after- 
wanls  also  rhosen  {Petit.  Lefiex  Attirtr,  p.  345  ; Jle- 
raldi  Animadvereiones,  p.  .370),  and  were  then  bound  to 
aet,  under  pain  of  infamy.  They  sat  in  a public  court,  and 
their  judgments  wer*  subscribed  by  the  avchons.  {Petit. 


p.  346.)  An  appeal  lay  from  their  decision  to  the  ordinary 
courts;  and  smuelimcs  the  nrhitmtnr  rcfcrrorl  the  cause  to 
llicir  judgment  ul  omt’.  without  pronouncing  any  sentence 
of  his  own.  Ulernldi  Animudventianes,  212.)  In  cither 
case,  all  the  writings  connected  with  the  trial  were  sealed 
up  and  delivered  to  the  court  before  which  the  cause  was 
brought.  And  it  is  said  that  originally  no  action  could  be 
introduced  into  the  ordinary  <*ourU  without  having  l)oen 
first  carrietl  l)ctoru  the  Court  of  Arbitrators.  {Petit,  p.  343  ; 
Pollux,  viii.  Iti.)  Their  jurisdiction,  however,  w*os  con- 
finiHl  to  Athenian  citizens,  and  they  took  no  cognizance  of 
suits  in  which  the  sum  in  dispute  was  less  linn  ten  drach- 
ma*. such  smaller  actions  being  dispoM^d  of  in  a summary 
manner  by  a K]XH:ial  tribunal.  {Ibid.)  Tlie  litigant  parties 
paid  the  c.vpenses  of  the  arbitration.  (Bixrkb,  Public  OiroTt. 
of  Athens,  i.  31C,  Kn^lish  Trans.)  When  their  year  of  otTme 
cxpirerl,  the  arbitrators  were  liable  to  be  called  on  for  an 
account  of  their  conduct,  and  if  found  guilty  of  corruption 
or  misconduct,  were  punished  with  infamy. 

In  the  other  mode  of  prv»oceding.  which  was  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  definition  which  we  have  given  of  arbi- 
tration, the  parlies  were  at  liberty  to  refer  their  differenct's 
to  whomsoever  they  chose.  The  submission  was  gonenilly 
made  hy  a written  agriH*nient,  which  frequently  contained 
an  engagement  by  third  pt?r»ons  to  become  sureties  for  its 
perfonnancc.  (Demosthenes’s  Sfteerh  afcaittsi  AjHi/urius. 
chap.  4.)  The  arbitrator  was  nut  re<|uired  to  adhere  to  a rigid 
interpretation  of  tlu^  law,  but  miglit  decide  acronling  to  the 
individual  merits  of  the  case  before  him.  (Aristot.  Phet.  i. 
14.)  lliere  lay  no  appeal  from  his  award  to  any  other  tri- 
bunal whatever.  (Sev*  the  law  quoted  by  Demosthenes 
against  Meidias.  chap.  2C>.) 

The  Roman  law  upon  this  subject  is  much  better  iinder- 
sUxxI,  and  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance.  Its  intlucnce 
has  extended  over  the  whole  of  Eunipe,  and  even  in  our 
own  country  il  is  evident  that  references  made  by  virtue  of 
a mutual  agreement — apparently  the  first  species  ofarbilra- 
tiou  known  in  our  law — aiv  mainly  founded  upon  the 
doctrines  contnincrl  in  the  Di^esln  of  Justinian,  hb.  iv. 
tit.  8.  The  only  luuile  of  reterring  a matter  to  arbitra- 
tion in  the  Roman  law,  w.vs  by  an  agreement  rallcMl 
compromissum,  which  contained  the  names  of  tlie  arbi- 
trators (hence  calle<l  arbitri  ctnnprffmissarii),  the  matters 
intended  to  be  referrecl,  and  an  undertaking  by  Isdh  parties 
to  abide  by  the  award,  or  in  default  thereof  to  pay  to  the 
other  a certain  sum  of  money  as  a jwnalty.  The  rule  which 
forbids  matters  of  public  interest  to  W submitted  to  tba 
judgment  of  a private  referee,  was  not  confinerl  in  its  > )>era- 
tion  to  criminal  prosecutions  and  penal  actions  only,  but  ex- 
tended to  preclude  arbitrators  as  well  from  entertaining 
anv  question  affecting  the  civil  condition  {status)  of  any 
individual,— his  freedom,  for  instance, — as  from  detdding  on 
the  validity  of  any  contract  which  it  was  attcmp(e<l  to  set 
aside  on  die  ground  of  ita  having  been  obtained  by  fraud 
or  force,  &r. 

The  persons  named  as  arbitrators  were  not  bound  to  under- 
take the  office,  but  having  once  done  so,  they  might,  by  an 
application  to  the  prmlor,  be  conqK'llexl  to  go  through  with 
it.  Their  authority  was,  however,  terrainuleil  by  the  death 
of  either  of  the  parties,  unless  liis  heirs  were  im  lude<l  in  tlic 
submission ; by  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  fur  the 
deei>i(iii ; by  either  party  having  broken  the  agri-cmcnl.  and 
so  innurrctl  the  penalty  ; or  by  his  becoming  insolvent,  and 
his  property  in  consequence  of  a cessio  bonorum  being 
vested  in  hU  creditors.  Their  authority  also  ceased  by  what 
wc  should  call  an  implied  revocation,  if  the  subject  matter 
of  tlie  reference  perished,  or  if  the  parties  settleil  the  dispute 
in  some  other  way,  referrtsl  it  to  other  arbitrators,  or  pro- 
ceeded with  an  action  respecting  it  Besides  the  cases  in 
which  his  authority  was  thus  at  an  end.  an  arbitnitor  could 
not  be  compelled  to  proceed  with  the  reference  if  he  could 
allege  any  sufficient  excuse,  as.  for  instance,  that  the  sub- 
mission was  void,  that  there  had  arisen  a deadiv  enmity 
between  him  and  one  of  the  parties,  or  that  he  liad  Ik'<  u 
preventcfl  by  ill-health,  or  hy  an  appointment  to  some  public 
office  in  the  state. 

The  extent  of  the  arbitrator's  authority  depondo<l  upon 
the  terms  of  the  submission,  which  might  be  either  special 
or  general.  The  submissinn  usually  appointcil  a certain 
day  for  the  making  of  the  awanl,  but  power  was  genenilly 
given  to  the  arbilrafors  to  enlarge  the  tune  ifnecessarv,  but 
they  could  not  give  their  award  on  an  earlier  day  without 
the  consent  of  the  parties.  On  the  day  originally  appointed 
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or  on  tl>at  subftrquently  fixe<l  by  the  arbitratorii,  they  for- 
m.illy  prunounced  their  award,  and  (imles!(it  had  been  agreed 
uilicrwise)  the  parties  were  retjuired  to  be  pn’seiit,  and  if 
(me  of  them  failed  to  appear,  the  award  wax  not  binding, 
but  the  party  who  had  thus  pre^'ented  the  arbitration  being 
(>omplet^  incurred  the  penalty  spi^ifled  in  the  sub* 
mission.  If  there  were  several  arbitrators,  all  were  bound 
to  attend : tliey  were  not,  however,  required  to  be  una- 
nimous, but  the  opinion  of  the  majority  prevailed ; and  if 
they  were  equally  aivided,  it  is  said  that  they  might  of  their 
own  authority  appoint  an  umpire,  and  in  cose  of  their  re- 
fusMig,  the  prmtor  had  the  power  of  oompelling  them  to  do 
»>.  When  their  award  was  pronounc^,  their  authority 
expired,  and  they  could  neither  retract  nor  alter  their  de- 
cision. 

The  award  when  made  had  not  the  authority  of  the 
sentence  of  a court  of  justice,  nor  was  there  any  direct 
method  of  enforcing  the  perfurmanre  of  it;  but  a.<the  par- 
ties had  ls>und  themselves  to  abide  by  the  arbitrator's 
decision,  if  either  of  them  refused  to  perform  it,  or  in 
any  other  way  committed  a breach  of  UU  engagement,  he 
was  liable  to  an  action ; and  however  unsatisfactory  the 
award  might  appear,  there  was  no  appeal  to  any  other  court. 
If,  indeed,  the  arbitrators  had  been  guilty  of  corruption, 
fraud,  or  misconduct,  or  if  they  had  not  adhered  to  their 
authority,  their  award  was  not  binding  : there  was,  however, 
no  direct  method  of  setting  it  aside  ; but  if  an  action  was 
brought  to  enforce  the  award,  such  misconduct  might  be 
insisted  on  as  an  onswer  to  it.  (Heineccii  AVc/n.  Jur.  Civ. 
part  i.  $ 53I-J43;  Voetii  Commentariwt  ad  Pandect.  \ii\.  i. 
pp.  200-300.) 

The  Roman  law  was,  with  some  slight  modiScations, 
adopted  in  France  (DomalV  Civil  hiw,  part  i.  book  i. 
tit.  U ; and  Public  Imw,  book  ii.  til.  7 ; Folhier,  Traiti  de 
Procedure  Civile,  part  ii.  chap.  iv.  art.  2).  und  notwith- 
standing the  changes  which  have  licen  introduced  from 
time  to  time,  it  still  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  system. 
There  arc  at  present  three  kinds  of  arbitration  ; the  first  is 
voluntary  arbitration,  which  is  founded,  as  in  the  Roman 
law.  upon  an  agreement  of  the  parties.  The  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  this  cose  is  treated  of  at  considerable  length,  and 
with  minute  attention  to  details,  in  the  Code  de  Procedure 
Civile,  art.  lOO.l-lOZ^j. 

The  onlinary  courts  exercise  a much  greater  control 
over  the  proceedings  in  references  than  they  do  in  England, 
but  they  have  never  had  the  power  which  the  magistrates 
bail  at  Rome  - of  compelling  a person  who  had  once  under- 
taken the  oilicc  of  arbitrator  to  proceed  with  it;  nevertheless, 
if  he  fail  to  do  so,  without  a sutTicient  excuse,  he  is  liable 
to  an  action  fur  the  damages  occasioned  by  his  neglect  of 
duty.  In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  peculiarities  of  the 
French  system,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
proceedings  before  the  arbitrators  are  much  more  nearly  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  regular  administration  of  justice 
than  is  the  case  with  us.  and  that  many  of  the  details  are 
merely  adopted  from  the  practice  of  the  ordinary  courts:  for 
instance,  there  is  a system  of  loc.al  judicature  established  in 
France,  and  as  the  judge  is  resident  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  suitors,  it  has  Weii  found  necessary — in  order  to 
guard  against  partiality  or  the  suspicion  of  ^lartiality — to 
allow  either  party  to  refuse  or  challenge  a judge,  as  in 
England  they  would  challenge  ajur)'man  ; and  in  the  some 
manner  an  arbitrator  nia^'  be  challenged,  but  this  ran  only 
be  in  respect  of  some  objection  which  has  arisen  since  his 
appointment,  for  the  very  act  of  appointing  him  is  an  implied 
waiver  of  any  objections  which  might  have  existed  up  to  that 
time : but  if  there  is  no  ground  fur  challenge,  the  arbi- 
trator's authority  cannot  be  revoked  without  the  consent  of 
both  parties. 

An  arbitrator's  decision  or  award  is  considered  as  a judg- 
ment, and  all  the  formalities  required  for  tlie  validity  of  a | 
judgment  must  therefore  be  obsened ; but  execution  of  it 
cannot  be  enforced  until  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
public  authority  : this  sanction  is  conferred  by  a warrant  of 
execution  granted  by  the  president  of  the  tribunal  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  the  cause  of  tho  action  arose  : the 
granting  of  this  warrant  is  called  tho  humolugabon  of  the 
award.  If  the  arbitrator  has  not  strictly  pursued  his 
authority,  the  warrant  of  execution  may  be  superseded,  and 
the  awanl  declared  null  by  an  application  to  the  tribunal 
from  which  the  warrant  issued.  Besides  this,  the  same 
iif  xles  of  obtaining  relief  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of 
an  award,' os  in  that  of  any  other  judgment.  If  any  mis- 


conduct or  irrepilarity  has  occurred,  the  awanl  may  be  set 
aside  by  what  is  called  a regnete  rivile ; and  even  where 
nothing  can  bo  alleged  against  tho  formal  correciness  of  the 
proceedings,  if  one  of  the  parlies  lx*  dissatisfied  with  the 
judgment,  he  U at  liberty  (unless  the  right  has  been  ex- 
pressly renounced)  to  appeal  to  a superior  court : when  this 
happens,  the  whole  case  is  rc-upened  before  the  tribunal  of 
appeal,  and  the  merits  investigated  anew : and  when  an 
award  is  brought  under  the  consideration  of  a court  in  any 
of  these  wavs,  any  final  judgment  which  the  court  may  bavu 
pronoun(iod  may  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
and  there  quashed  if  erroneous  in  point  of  law. 

The  second  kind,  whicli  is  called  ‘compulsoty  arbitra- 
tion,' is  where  the  parties  are  by  law  requir^  to  submit  to 
a reference,  and  are  precluded  from  having  recourse  to  any 
other  mode  of  litigation.  The  antient  laws  of  France  in- 
troduced this  spiecies  of  arbitration  very  extensively  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  resjiecting  eitlicr  mercantile 
transactions  or  family  arrangements  ; but  by  the  codes  now 
in  force,  it  is  admitted  in  one  case  only,  that  of  differences 
between  partners.  Over  such  diflerem'cs  the  ordinary  courts 
have  no  jurisdiction  whatever  in  the  first  instance,  even  by 
the  con.scnt  of  the  parlies ; but  the  commercial  courts  ex- 
ercise a superintending  and  controlling  authority  over  tlie 
proceedings.  Thus  the  arbitrators  may  either  be  appointed 
by  the  deed  of  partnersbip,  or  afterwards  nominated  by  the 
partueni ; but  if.  when  a dispute  has  arisen,  one  of  the  part- 
ners refuses  to  nominate  an  arbitrator  or  nominates  an  im- 
proper person,  the  commercial  court,  u]Km  application  made 
by  the  other  partner,  will  appoint  one  fur  him  ; but  the 
authority  of  the  person  so  appointed  will  bo  supersedixl,  if 
at  any  time  before  he  enters  upon  his  functions  un  arbitrator 
is  duly  nominated  by  the  partner  in  delay : and  when  tho 
firm  consists  of  several  ]>artncrs,  upon  an  application  being 
made  by  any  one  of  them,  the  court,  after  taking  into  con- 
I sideration  how  far  their  respective  interests  are  identical  and 
how  far  they  are  conflicting,  will  regulate  accordingly  tlie 
number  of  arbitrators  to  be  appointed  by  each.  The  seti- 
tence  of  the  arbitrators,  howsoever  appointed,  is  decided  by 
the  majority  of  votes. 

The  authority  of  tho  arbitrators  in  this  case  partakes  more 
of  tho  judicial  ctiaracter  than  it  does  in  volunta^  arbitration  ; 
they  are  considered  as  being  substituted  for  tho  ordinary' 
commcrrial  tribunal;  their  senhmee  is  accordingly  registered 
among  the  records  of  the  court:  and  for  the  snnic  reason 
also  they  stand  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  court,  ImuIi 
in  the  power  of  sentencing  tho  parties  to  imprisonment  and, 
unless  the  right  has  been  renounced  by  the  parties,  in  the 
liability  of  appeal  from  their  decision.  [Code  de  Commerce, 
art.  5l'-64.) 

Besides  tho  compulsory  arbitration  in  matters  of  partner- 
ship, the  parties  who  enter  into  any  engagement  are  at 
liberty  to  stipulate  that  all  differences  arising  between  them 
shall  bo  submitted  to  arbitration.  This  stipulation  is  com- 
pulsory, and  the  court  will,  if  requisite,  appoint  an  arbi- 
trator ex  officio  for  the  party  w ho  should  refuse  to  do  so ; but 
it  is  not  exclusive,  so  as  to  take  nwuy  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
onlinary  tribunals ; it  mav  be  rescinded  by  tho  consent  of 
the  parties,  or  waived  by  their  acts. 

The  third  kind  of  arbitration  is  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  reference  is  made  ; 
they  are  not  called,  as  in  the  other  cases,  arbitret,  but  aimables 
compositeure,  or  in  the  older  law,  arfntraieure.  The  peculiar 
characteristics  of  this  amicable  composition  are,  that  the  re- 
ferees are  not,  as  in  other  cases,  bound  to  adhere  rigorously 
to  tho  rules  of  law,  but  are  authorized  to  decide  according 
to  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  real  merits  of  the  casi? ; that 
in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  their  decision  is  final,  and 
without  appeal  to  any  other  tribunal.  In  case  of  irregularity 
or  misconduct,  tho  award  may  be  set  aside  by  the  juilgmen't 
of  a court,  but  this  judgment  cannot  bo  further  questioned 
in  the  Court  of  Cassation.  This  modification  of  the  general 
law  may  be  introduced  into  all  arbitrations,  whether  volun- 
tary or  compulsory.  (See  Pardessus,  Court  de  Dwit  Com‘ 
mercial,  ^ 1386-1419.) 

In  Denmark  and  its  dependencies,  Cuurle  of  Arbitration 
or  Conciliation  were  established  about  the  year  1795,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  attended  with  extremely  beneficial 
effects.  In  Copenhagen  tho  court  is  composed  of  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  higher  courts  of  judicature,  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  representatives  of  tho 
commonalty.  In  other  towns,  the  chief  magistrate  proposes 
five  or  six  of  the  more  respectable  citizens  for  arbitrators,  of 
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whom  the  coimnonalty  of  tho  tmTn  clcol  two.  In  the 
«»untry,  the  bailiffs  or  sheriffs  are  the  nrbilralors,  and 
j'oncratly  an  as  such  pcr>unally  : but  in  extensive  diAthets 
they  have  authority  to  appoint  deputies.  All  matters  of 
civil  litinalion  inriy  l)C  refcm'<l  to  these  official  arbitrators; 
who  in  the  country  sit  once  in  every  week,  and  in  the  capital 
as  often  ns  occasion  re<iuircs.  It  appears  that,  after  invest!- 
^tin^  a disputed  case,  the  arbitrators  in  these  tribunals 
have  no  jiower  to  compel  the  parties  to  settle  their  differences 
in  the  manner  propostnl  by  the  court : if  they  aji^e,  the 
terms  of  the  armnifcment  are  reifistcriMl,  and  it  has  then 
the  force  of  a judicial  decree;  if,  after  statinjr  their  differ- 
ences and  hojirins  the  suirircsiions  of  the  arbitrators,  the 
)M»rlics  still  disn^reo.  no  record  is  made  of  the  proreeilinK, 
and  they  are  at  liberty  to  discuss  their  respective  rights  in 
the  ortlinary  courts  of  ju.sticc.  It  is  necessani',  however, 
that  l»?forc  a suitor  commences  an  action  in  the  superior 
courts,  l>o  should  prove  that  he  has  already  applied  to  one 
of  the  courts  of  conciliation.  These  courts,  which  are  attended 
with  very  small  exiamsc  to  the  suitors,  were,  soon  after  their 
establishment,  multiplied  rapidly  in  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  are  said  to  have  produced  an  aslonishinff  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  contentious  liti;^tion.  (See  Tableau  de$  Hiatt 
par  Calleau,  tome  i-  p.  2‘J6.) 

AKBLAST,  or  ARBALEST,  was  the  name  more  par- 
ticularly given  to  tl>e  cmss-Ikjw.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  in 
hi*  Chronirle,  published  by  Hcarnc,  p.  .‘t'S,  makes  an  espC’ 
rial  difference  between  tin*  bowmen  and  the  arbiasteg  or  or- 
blaglert.  the  emss-bowmen.  In  the  I«atin  of  the  middle  age 
it  is  called  nrcubalista.  from  arcus,  a bow,  and  the  Greek 
word  iiaXXu,  to  ca.st  or  shoot. 

The  prwse  date  and  origin  of  the  arbalest  is  unknown  ; 
but  it  seems  easily  derivable  fn>m  the  larger  species  of  1«1- 
listn.  Vegetius  is  inclined  to  consider  the  gcorpio  to  be  the 
same  as  the  cross-bow : he  sneaks  of  scorpions,  which  he 
savs  they  now  name  manubaltigta^ : and  in  later  writers  the 
modern  weopon  is  sometimes  termed  tcatyho  mantmfig. 

Pitisrms,  in  his  Lej'icfm,  has  assigned  the  introduction  of 
the  arbalest  into  the  Roman  armies  to  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine, or  a little  earlier. 

Strutt  thought  that  the  cross-lmw  wai  introduced  into 
England  about  the  thirteenth  cenlur)' ; hut  Daines  Barring- 
ton comes  probably  nearer  to  the  truth  (.■trrhepolngia,  vol.  vii. 
p.  46),  when  be  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  it  was  the  arba- 
lest. and  not  the  long  bow,  which  was  used  with  such  de- 
structive effect  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  by  the  Normans. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  arbalest  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans  at  their  first  arrival.  We  have  no 
mention  whatever  of  it  in  am  writer  or  document  of  the 
Saxon  times,  but  in  the  Dometday  Survei/,  compiled  in  1 086, 
we  have  several  captains  of  cross-bow  men, 

among  the  tenants  in  chief.  No  such  appellation  is  given 
in  that  reconl  to  any  person  who  held  land.*  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Broroptor.  in  Twysdon  s ScHptoret,  col.  1278,  says,  that 
theuso  of  the  a^bale^t  liaving  been  laid  aside,  was  revived 
by  King  Richnnl  I.,  who  was  afterwartls  killed  by  an  arrow 
sli4it  from  one  at  the  siege  of  Chains. 

The  arrows  fi>r  the  cwms-bow  were  railed  quarrels,  from 
the  French  carreaur.  More  will  be  said  of  the  use  of  the 
cross-bow  in  the  account  of  Archkry. 

ARBOGAST,  LOUIS  FREDERIC  ANTOINE,  wag 
iMfrn  at  Mutzig  in  Alsace,  in  17.^9.  According  to  the 
account  given  in  the  Hiograjthie  UnivergeUe,  he  was  suc- 
ccftsively  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  school  of  artil- 
lery at  Stmsburg,  and  rector  of  the  university  of  the  same 
town.  He  afterwards  ropre.scnted  the  department  of  the 
I^>wor  Rhine  in  the  national  convention,  where,  however, 
he  took  no  pnnninont  part  in  politics,  and  his  name  only 
appears  to  some  reports  on  scientific  subjects.  He  was  also 
a principal  aeuw  in  the  formation  of  the  committee  of  public 
instructH’D.  to  the  affairs  of  which  he  particularly  devoted 
liimseir.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  eonvention,  he  became 
professor  of  matliematics  in  the  central  schoed  of  his  de- 
puritncnt  at  Strasburg,  where  he  dial  April  8, 1801,  leaving 
a name  which  must  he  placed  high  among  those  of  the 
niialysLs  of  his  day,  anil  a character  without  n*pmnch. 

Arbogast’s  first  work  was  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Snenres,  under  the  title  of  Htgai  surde  Noitveaux  Priurij»eg 
de  Calcul  D»^rcn/i>/c/  hitrnral,indepnidantg  de  la  Thtnrie 
tie*  in/iniment  Pciilt,  el  de  relle  de.  Limitcg.  This  essay  is 
nt)t  printed,  but  from  his  own  account  of  it  in  the  preface  to  I 
the  Calrut  det  DeriviUkmg,  it  appears  that  he  had,  partially  | 


at  least,  anticipated  the  Icailing  jioints  of  the  Thinrie  deg 
thnetiorix  «»f  !>cgrangc. 

Ill  I7bl)  (I,acmix.  Calr.  Di/f.,  1792:  Unit'.)  he 

gained  the  prize  propivsed  bv  the  academy  of  Potorsburg  f(*r 
un  essay  un  the  nature  of  tlie  arbitrar)'  lunrtioDS  containe^l 
in  (ho  integrul.H  of  partial  differential  equations.  In  this 
paper  he  tuses,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Lacroix  finally  esta- 
blishes. the  view  maintaineil  by  Lagrange  and  Eulor  against 
D'Alembert,  in  favour  of  the  discontinuity  (Lacroix,  Calc. 
/>i^.  vol.  ii..  p.  68fi). 

But  his  great  work  is  the  Calnil  desDerivatinn*,  published 
at  Strasburg  in  1800.  Its  main  object,  and  we  can  here 
state  no  more,  w the  law  of  derivation  of  the  successive  co- 
efficients of  a development  from  ono  another,  when  the  ex- 
pression is  more  complicated  than  a function  of  a binomial. 
Therefore  Taylor’s  theorem  and  common  differentiation  arc 
particular  ea-*cs  of  Arbogast  s method.  It  is  an  embarrassing 
work  to  read,  on  account  of  the  number  of  new  notations, 
and  the  complexity  of  the  algebraical  port : but  it  contains 
much  that  is  elegant,  and  which  may  eventually  become 
useful.  M.  Lacroix  thinks  that  it  has  not  been  received 
with  sufficient  favour,  and  cites  an  unpublUhetl  memoir  of 
M.  Francais,  who  was  in  liabits  of  intimacy  with  M.  Arbo- 
gast,  and  corrected  the  proofs  of  his  work,  in  which  the 
former  had  applied  the  method  to  a question  of  mechanics, 
and  had  succee<le<i  hi  a development  which  he  (M.  I.Acmix) 
thinks  would  be  almost  impracticable  by  common  methiMU. 

I Wc  roust  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  CalcuJ  deg  Deri- 
rationg  contains  the  first  fa<?  of  the  separation  of  symbols  of 
I operation  and  of  quantity,  which  has  since  thrown  so  much 
; light  on  the  connexion  of  various  ports  of  analysis.  (See 
l.,acroix.  Calr.  Diff.,  vol.  uL,  p.  726.) 

I ARBOIS,  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Jura, 
i and  the  arrondissement  of  Poligny.  about  six  miles  N.N.K. 
from  the  town  of  Poligny,  and  twenty-three  miles  in  the 
same  direction  ftxim  Lons  le  Saunicr,  the  capital  of  the 
department.  It  is  on  the  south  hank  of  the  little  river 
Cuiaance  (a  feeder  of  the  I>ouc,  whicli  empties  itself 
into  the  Doubs.  and  so  into  the  Saone  and  Khonc),  not 
far  from  the  north-eastern  ridge  of  Jura.  It  is  neat  and 
well  built.  The  wines  of  the  ncighbourhixxl  of  Arliois 
are  highly  esteemed,  especially  that  which,  from  being 
made  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  has  the  name  of 
xHn'de-gelee  (frost  wine).  I>eathcr,  paper,  and  china,  are 
among  its  manufactures.  The  population  in  IH20  was 
between  6000  and  7000.  It  is  (he  seat  of  a tribanaf  de 
prentihe  inglance  (a  suUmlinatc  civil  and  criminal  court) 
under  the  Coi/r /foyu/c  (assize  court)  of  Bosanron.  Before 
the  revolution  there  were  several  religious  establishments  at 
Arljols. 

It  jxissesscs  some  Celtic  nnd  Roman  monuments,  and  has 
the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle,  which  is  considered  by  tlie  in- 
habitants to  be  haunted.  The  tradition  is  thought  to  have 
originated  from,  or  lieen  confirmed  by,  an  act  of  crucUv 
committed  by  Mahaut  of  ArlMits,  ('ountess  of  Burgundy, 
who  when  some  poor  persons  hiul  taken  refuge  with  her  m 
time  of  famine,  onlcred  them  to  be  conflneil  in  a Urge 
building,  and  burnt  in  it.  l-at.  46°  53^  N.,  long.  3°  3(j'  K. 
of  Greenwich. 

This  town  gave  birth  to  General  Pichogru.  (M.  Bruii, 
Balbi.  Dirt.  Vnirersel  de  la  Prance.) 

ARBROATH.  [See  Arerrrotrwick.] 

ARBUTHNOT,  JOHN,  a celebrated  wit  and  physi- 
cian in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  father  was  a clergyman  of 
the  Scotch  episcopal  church. 

Arbuthnot  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Alicrdccn, 
whore  ho  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  medicine.  The  revo- 
lution having  deprived  his  father  of  his  church  prefer- 
ment, and  o smell  patcnial  estate  being  insufficient  for  the 
comfortable  support  of  tlie  family,  we  Doctor  came  to 
Iwondon  in  pursuit  of  fortune.  He  began  by  teaching  ma- 
thematirs  as  a means  of  subsistence.  Dr.  WoiKlwnrd's 
Hgtay  Irnrardt  a Natural  Higtnry  nf  the  Earth,  published 
in  1695,  contained  nn  accmint  of  the  universal  deluge, 
which  Dr,  Arbuthnot  thought  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
philosophii'al  truth.  He  therefore  drew  up  a work  en- 
titled .in  Examination  af  Dr.  WoodwanTg  AcaMnt  of 
the  Deluge,  xtith  a Comparixm  heitteen  Slendg  Pkilognphy 
and  the  Doctor  g,  in  the  case  of  Marine  Bodies  dug  out  of 
the  Karth,  1697,  8vo.,  which  brought  him  into  notice  as  an 
author.  His  cxtetirivc  Icaniing  and  conversational  talents 
I introduced  him  graduaU"  unto  practice,  and  be  became  cnii- 
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ncnt  in  Im  profession.  He  had  the  goo<l  fortune  tu  he  i 
at  Rpsutn,  when  Prince  George  of  Deimiuik  was  suddenly 
taken  ill;  and  being  called  iii  to  attend  him,  his  treatment 
was  so  successful,  that  the  prince,  from  the  time  of  hU  reco* 
very,  employed  him  as  hU  regular  plusician.  Arbulhnot 
was  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  Queen  Anne  in  1 7u9, 
and  admitted  a fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Ho  ha<l 
for  some  yenrs  before  been  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

His  talents,  learning,  and  fascinating  manners,  intro- 
ductal  him  to  an  liUtmaiu  correspondence  and  friendship 
with  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Parnell,  and  other  loading  wits 
of  the  perio<i,  who  were  all  associated  as  meml^rs  of 
the  Soriblerua  Club.  In  1714  he  engaged  with  Swift  and 
Pope  in  a design  to  write  a satire  on  the  abuse  of  human 
learning  in  every  branch.  It  was  to  have  l>uen  executed  in 
the  humorous  manner  ofCet^anles.  Fictitious  adventums 
were  tu  have  been  worked  up  with  mock  solemnity  and  all 
the  pretensions  of  hislor)'.  But  the  pruject  was  stuppeil  by 
the  queen's  death,  when  nothing  more  than  an  imperfect 
essay  towanls  it  hud  been  drawn  out,  under  the  title  of  the 
fipil  book  of  the  Memoirs  of  Martinas  Scriblerus.  This 
fragment  is  to  be  found  in  some  editions  of  Pope's  works. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  our  language,  nor  to  tlie  best  of  | 
our  knowledge,  in  any  other;  it  is  characterized  by  a bril- 
liancy and  exuberance,  not  to  say  extravagance,  of  wit  and 
humour,  which  is  pretty  sure  to  tempt  any  who  has  once 
read  it  to  u second  |)cru»Bl.  Oulliier's  Travels  are  said  by 
Warl)Urton  to  have  been  first  intended  as  a part  of  these 
Memoirs;  allusion  is  made  to  them  in  llio  13th  chapter. 
The  treatise,  Of  the  Art  Dinkins  in  Poelru,  the  ^’irgtlius 
Bestauraius,  and  the  report  Stradling  v.  Stiles,  arc  detached 
portions  of  the  same  work;  of  which  the  eminent  writer 
above  named  s{)caks  thus : — * Polite  letters  never  lost  more 
than  by  the  defeat  of  this  scheme,  in  which  each  of  this  illus- 
trious triumvirate  would  have  found  exorcise  fur  his  own  pecu- 
liar talent,  beside.H  constant  employment  for  tliat  Ihev  all 
held  in  common.  Fur  Arbuthnut  was  skilled  in  everything 
which  related  to  science : Pope  was  a master  in  the  fine  arts ; 
and  Swift  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Wit  thev 
had  all  in  equal  measure ; and  this  so  large,  that  no  age,  per- 
haps, ever  produced  three  men  to  whom  nature  had  more 
bountifully  bestowed  it,  or  art  had  brought  it  to  hi^er  perfec- 
tion.' The  humorous  political  |iamphlet  of  John  Bull,  which 
has  served  as  the  mmlel  for  many  jeux  desprils  upon  the 
same  plan,  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  written  by 
Arhuthnot,  though  attributed  at  the  time  to  Swift,  and  pub- 
lished in  tlie  collectiou  of  Ills  works.  Swift,  however,  in  his 
letters  names  Arbutlmol  as  the  author.  Tins  piece,  which 
is  entitled  Laic  is  a Bottomless  Pit,  or  the  Tlistory  of  John 
Bull,  contains  a burlesque  account  of  the  war  which  broke 
out  on  the  accession  of  a branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to 
the  throne  of  Spain  in  1 700,  and  was  tenninated  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  in  1711.  The  war  is  described  under  the 
semblance  of  a lawsuit,  carried  on  by  tlie  contending  parties 
of  England,  Holland,  and  Austria  against  France  and 
Spain,  which  arc  designated  by  names  emblematic  of  the 
national  distinctive  qualities  usually  ascribed  to  each  of 
them. 

The  queen's  death,  and  the  consequent  disasters  which 
befell  his  friends,  deeply  affected  Arhuthnot ‘s  spirits.  As  a 
relief  to  his  melunchuly,  he  went  to  Pahs ; but  after  a short 
Slav  returned  to  London,  and  having  lust  his  place  and  ofK- 
ciai  residence  at  St.  James's,  he  took  a house  in  Dover-street, 
observing  to  Swift,  that  he  stiU  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  a 
little  habitation  warm  in  town.  In  1705  lie  published  Tables 
of  Antient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  &c.,  in  octavo, 
republuibed  in  1727  in  quarto.  He  continued  the  practice 
of  medicine  with  success,  and  amused  his  intervals  of  leisure 
in  writing  papers  of  wit  and  humour.  In  1731  lie  pub- 
lishtnl  his  Es.say  on  the  iVo/urc  <md  Choice  of  Aliments, 
which  was  fulluwctl  the  year  after  by  an  Ks.say  on  the 
Kffects  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies.  He  U thought  to  Iiave 
lieen  le<l  to  the  subjects  of  these  treatises  by  studied  atten- 
tion U)  his  own  asthma,  which  hod  gradually  increased  w ith 
Tears,  and  at  length  was  found  to  be  incurable.  In  1734 
he  retired  to  Hampstead  in  hope  of  some  relief;  but  duxl 
at  his  house  in  Cork-street,  Burlington-gordens,  in  February 
1 735.  He  was  married  and  had  four  children. 

His  ion  George  enjoyed  a proflubtc  place  in  the  Exche- 
quer, and  was  one  of  Pope's  executors.  Two  daughters 
survived  him,  hut  died  unmarrieil.  .\nnc  was  honouriHl  by 
u legacy  in  Puiie's  will.  His  son  .fohu  died  two  years  lie- 
fore  him ; and  trom  Arbutbnot's  affecliouate  e.xprcssion, 


that  he  ' would  willingly  have  roiloeraeil  his  life  with  hit 
own,'  it  is  probable  that  grief  oggruvaled  his  disease,  and 
hastened  its  termination. 

l’u])e,  in  a letter  to  Digby.  says  that  tlie  first  lime  he 
saw  the  Dootor,  Swift*  observed  to  him  that  the  Doctor 
was  a man  who  could  do  everything  but  walk.  The  ob- 
servation was  made  in  reference  to  a |)oculiar  slouch  in 
his  gait,  U|ioD  which  Swift  comments  in  one  of  his  letters, 
Arhuthnot  appears  to  have  been  in  every  respect  a worthy 
and  accomplished  man.  He  was  inferior  to  none  of  his 
brilliant  comemporaric.s  in  humour,  liveliness,  and  learning, 
and  few  of  (hem  could  compare  with  him  in  the  strict  per- 
formance of  moral  duties,  or  in  acts  of  humanity  and  l>one- 
volencc.  The  fortitude  displayed  in  his  letter  to  Pope, 
WTittun  almost  on  his  dcuth-licd.  could  have  been  inspired 
only  by  a conscience  void  of  olTunce,  and  the  culm  retrus|H'ri 
of  a well- spent  litb.  No  person  of  right  luindund  foulings  con 
rootl  that  letter  without  admiring  the  writer,  and  feeling 
better  from  the  {ktusoI.  In  1751  two  volumes  in  )2mu. 
were  published  at  Glasgow,  entitled  tlie  Miscellaneom 
Works  tf  the  late  Dr.  Arbathnot.  It  is  stated  in  an  adver- 
tisement,  that  ‘ the  contents  of  these  volumes,  and  what 
is  insert^  in  Miscellanies,  comprehend  all  the  pieces 

of  w it  and  humour  of  this  admirable  author.'  The  collec- 
tion contaiu-s  many  of  his  undoubted  pro<luctions;  but  the 
genuineness  of  several  pieces  is  negatived  both  by  tlie  inter- 
nal evidence  of  disorepant  style  and  inferior  taste,  and  by 
the  direct  testimony  of  Mr.  George  Arbullmot.  To  liis 
other  accomplishments.  Dr.  Arhuthnot  added  the  know- 
ledge of  music,  and  some  skill  in  composition.  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  in  his  History,  mentions  an  anthem  composed 
by  him.  Kippis,  Biog.  Britann.;  also  Pope  and  Swift's 
Correspondence. 

A'RBUTUS,  a genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  iCncete.  It  is  characterised  by  its  fruit 
being  a berr)',  uontaining  many  seeds.  The  most  remark- 
able species  U the  arbutus  oi  Virgil,  now  called  A.  unedo, 
or  (ho  strawberry  tree,  from  the  rescmblaoce  borne  by  its 
berries  to  tliat  well-known  fruit.  It  is  a nativeuf  the  south 
of  Europe  and  the  Levant ; in  our  gardens  it  proves  a hardy 
evergreen  tree,  sometimes  as  much  os  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  nigh,  bearing  its  groenish-velbw  blossoms  in  October 
and  November,  and  its  bright  yellow*  and  red  berries,  which 
are  studded  with  little  projections,  in  November  and  the 
suoroeding  months.  The  most  interesting  apecimcn.s  in  tliis 
country  are  at  the  lake  of  Killarney,  where  they  furm  groves 
of  great  beauty : the  plant  cun  scarcely,  however,  be  con- 
sidered indigenous  to  Ireland  on  this  account.  Us  berries 
are  hardly  eatable : taken  in  too  great  quantities  they  are 
apt  to  produce  stupefaction ; nevertheless  a wine,  said  tu  be 
pleasant  enough,  is  prepared  from  them  in  Corsica.  Threo 
varieties  are  found  in  the  nurseries ; one  with  deep  rod 
(lowers,  called  tbu  scarlet  arbutus,  which  is  much  more 
beautiful  than  the  original  species  ; a second,  with  double 
greenish  dowers  and  a smaller  foliage ; and  a third,  with 
leaves  which  are  not  at  all  cut  at  the  edge  : the  two  last  arc 
mere  objccU  of  curiosity.  Tliey  are  all  increased  by  grafting 
upon  thu  wild  species,  and  by  cuttings  or  layers  of  the  young 
shoots;  the  wild  kind  itself  springs  up  readily  from  seeds, 
by  means  of  which  it  may  be  multiplied  in  great  abundance. 
Considering  this  circumstance,  and  its  great  beauty,  it  U 
quite  surprising  that  we  do  not  see  it  more  frequently 
planted  in  largo  masses. 

The  Oriental  Arbutus,  A.  andrarhne,  is  superior  to  the 
last  in  beauty  both  of  leaves  and  Uowurs,  but  it  is  much 
more  tender,  and  docs  not  bear  fruit  in  Great  Britain.  It 
is  readily  known  by  its  broader  and  less  serrated  letives,  and 
by  its  bark  peeling  oflT so  as  tu  leave  the  stem  alwayssmooth 
and  of  a clear,  bright  cinnamon-brown.  Native  of  the 
Levant. 

A.hybrida,  or  the  mule  arbutus,  is  apparently  a hybrid 
between  the  two  lost,  agreeing  with  A.  unetlo  in  tlie  general 
aspect  of  its  foliag»’,  which  is,  however,  larger  anil  more 
hamlHoroc,  and  with  A.  andrarhne  in  (lowers  and  in  thu 
deciduous  bark.  It  is  hanly,  and  very  ornamental,  but  it 
docs  not  bear  berries. 

The  otht;r  ajiccies  arc  chiefly  .\merican,  an«l  of  less  gene- 
ral interest:  one  of  them,  A.prorera,  exists  in  the  gardens 
of  this  country,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  lx?  able  to  en- 
dure our  climate.  It  is  a native  of  New*  Albion,  where  it 
forms  a moderately-sized  tree  : another,  A.  wucrona/a,  from 
Iho  Slraiu  of  Magellan,  Ts  a hardy  evergreen  bush,  wiili 
small,  very  dark,  puiuted  and  serrated  leaves,  among  which 
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bng  • umbers  of  solitary  white  blossoms.  It  has  lately 
to  flower  about  J^ndon,  but  U still  a rare  plant.  U 
rv'Miiires  to  be  grown  in  peat  soil, 
rur  other  species  of  arbutus  see  Arctostaphylos. 

ARC,  from  the  Latin  arcus,  a bow,  signifies  any  part  of  a 
ciirv*  line,  ns  A C B.  The  straight  line  A B,  wbicb  joins 
the  extremities  of  the  arc,  is  called  its  chord. 


Fur  the  arc  of  a drcls,  see  Angle,  where  the  method  of 
finding  the  arc  from  its  angle,  and  the  converse,  it  given. 
Fur  the  properties  of  the  arcs  of  various  curves,  see  their 
several  names. 

It  is  found  necessary  to  assume  the  following  axiom  pre* 
viously  to  any  general  mvestigation  of  the  properties  of  an 
arc.  Every  arc  is  greater  than  its  chord,  but,  when  concave 
to  the  chord  throughout,  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  sides 
of  any  rectilinear  figure  which  contains  it.  Thus  A C B is 
greater  than  A B,  but  less  than  the  sum  of  A D,  D E.  and 
E B.  If  X and  y be  the  coK>rdinatcs  of  any  point  in  the 
curve,  the  general  method  of  finding  the  arc  is  by  the  inte- 
gration of  tnc  formula 

Vctc*  + rfy*, 

or,  in  the  language  of  tho  Iluxional  calculus, 
rtuent  of  + ^. 

The  practical  method  of  finding  the  length  of  an  arc, 
which  is  an  approximation  to  the  prt:coding  process,  is  as 
follows.  Divide  the  arc  into  a number  of  smaller  arcs, 
making  the  number  large  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
accuracy  required,  and  u<ld  together  the  chords  of  the 
smaller  arcs.  The  sum  of  the  chords  >vill  differ  very  little 
from  the  arc,  even  when  the  number  of  sub-divisions  is  ntrt 
very  large.  For  instance,  the  arc  of  the  quadrant  of  a 
circle,  whose  diameter  is  ten  million  of  inches,  is  7,863,982 
inches,  within  half  an  inch.  Divide  this  quadrant  into  ten 
equal  parts,  and  the  sum  of  the  chords  is  7,846,910  inches : 
divide  the  quadrant  into  fifty  parts,  and  the  same  sum  is 
7.853,669  inches,  which  is  not  wrong  by  more  than  one 
part  out  of  24,316.  For  only  twenty  subdivisions  the  sum  of 
the  chords  is  7.861,963  inches,  wrong  only  by  one  part  out 
of  3890.  Therefore,  for  every  practical  purpose,  an  arc  of 
a circle  (and  the  same  may  bo  said  of  every  other  curve) 
is  the  polygon  mailc  by  the  chords  of  a moderate  number 
of  sub-divisions  of  the  arc. 

The  preceding  property  is  (but  in  what  manner  our  limits 
will  not  jiennit  us  to  snow)  a consequence  of  the  following  pro- 
position. Lot  there  be  a number  of  arcs,  such  as  A C B,  cut 
off  the  same  curve,  having  their  chords  parallel  to  the  tangent 
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XCY.  Then,  as  A B mores  parallel  to  its  first  position 
towards  X Y.  C D not  only  decreases  without  limit,  but  its 
proportion  to  A B decreases  without  limit ; that  is.  let  any 
number,  however  great,  be  nametl ; then  shall  A B.  before 
it  reaches  X Y,  reach  a position  in  which  it  contains  C D 
more  than  that  number  of  times,  lliis  proposition  is 
startling  to  the  beginner  in  mathematics,  and  should  be 
considered  hy  him  with  great  attention.  It  may  be  illus 
tratetl  in  the  following  manner:— Suppose  that  while  A B 
moves  from  its  first  position  towards  X Y.  and  bos  reached 
a 6.  a microscope  moves  with  and  over  it,  which  increases  in 
magnifying  power  as  a b moves  in  such  a manner  that  a b 
always  apjKMrs  in  the  glass  as  largo  as  A B to  the  naked 
rye.  Then  aC  b w ill  not  he  magnified  into  the  form  A C B, 
hut  into  \ Q B.  where  Q D grows  les.s  and  less  without 
limit,  as  ab  approoches  towanls  X Y.  But  if  two  straight 
lines  had  been  taken,  as  in  Uie  following  figure,  a b could  not 
nnvc  been  magnified  to  A B without  changing  a C 6 into 
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Formerly,  the  term  arc  was  fr^uently  confounded  with 
angle,  which  arose  from  the  practice  of  measuring  angit-s 
by  arcs  of  the  circle.  For  such  terms  as  arc  or  klxvatio.*v, 
8^.,  we  refer  to  Anolk  of  Elktation,  &c. 

ARC.  JOAN  or  JEANNE  OF,  sumamed  the  * Maid 
of  Orleans,'  from  her  heroic  defence  of  that  city,  was  bom 
about  the  year  1410  or  1411,  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Dam- 
reroy,  near  tho  Meuse,  and  aliout  three  leagues  south  of 
Vaucouleurs,  on  the  borders  of  Champ^ne.  Her  parciTts 
were  humble  and  honest  peasants.  Tlie  district  was  re- 
markable for  the  devout  simplicity  of  its  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  for  those  romantic  superstitions  which  in  a nide 
age  are  so  often  allied  with  religion.  It  appears  from  the 
copious  depositions  of  witnesses  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Domremy,  examined  at  Joan's  trial,  that  she  was  unre- 
mitting in  her  prayers,  and  other  religious  exercises,  and 
was  strongly  imbued,  at  a very  early  age,  with  the  prevail- 
ing superslitiuns  of  her  native  place. 


During  that  period  of  anarchy  in  France,  when  the 
supreme  power  which  had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  a 
monarch  deprived  of  his  reason  was  disputed  for  by  the 
rival  houses  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  the  contending 
artics  carrie<l  on  war  more  by  murder  and  massacre  than 
y regular  battles.  When  an  army  was  wanted,  both  bad 
recourse  to  the  English,  and  these  conquering  strangers 
made  the  unfortunate  French  feel  still  deeper  the  horrors 
and  ravages  of  war.  At  first,  the  popular  feeling  was 
undecided:  but  when,  on  tho  death  of  Charles  VI.,  the 
crown  fell  to  a young  prince  who  adopted  the  Arroagnac  side, 
whilst  the  house  of  Burgundy  bad  sworn  allegiance  to  a 
foreigner  (Henry  V.)  as  king  of  France,  then,  indeed,  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  all  the  French  were  in  favour  of  the 
Armagnacs,  or  the  truly  patriotic  party.  Remote  as  was  the 
village  of  Domremy,  it  was  still  interested  in  the  issue  of 
the  struggle.  It  was  decidedly  Annagnac,  and  was  strength- 
ened in  this  sentiment  by  the  ris’alry  of  a neighbouring  vil- 
lage which  adopted  Burgundian  colours. 

Political  and  party  interests  were  thus  forced  upon  the 
enthusiastic  mind  of  Joan,  and  mingled  with  the  pious 
legends  which  she  had  caught  from  the  tr.iditions  of  the 
Virgin.  A prophecy  was  current,  that  a virgin  should  rid 
France  of  its  enemies ; and  this  prophecy  seems  tn  have  l»cen 
realised  by  its  effect  upon  (he  mind  of  Joan.  The  girl,  by 
her  own  account,  was  about  thirteen  when  a su)H;niatund 
vision  first  appeared  to  her.  She  describes  it  as  a great 
light,  accompanied  by  a voice  telling  her  to  be  devout  and 
good,  and  promising  her  the  protection  of  heaven.  Joan 
responded  by  a vow  of  eternal  chastity.  In  this  there  appears 
nothing  beyond  the  effect  of  imagination.  From  that  time 
the  voice  or  voices  continued  tn  haunt  Joan,  and  to  echo 
the  enthusiastic  and  icsllc.ss  mslios  of  her  own  heart.  We 
shall  not  lay  much  stress  on  her  declarations  made  beforo 
those  who  were  appointc<l  by  the  king  to  inquiiw  into  tho 
credibility  of  her  mission.  Her  own  simpm  and  eariy 
account  was,  that  * voices'  were  her  visitors  and  ad>'i.sers  , 
and  that  they  prompted  her  to  quit  her  native  place.  Cake 
up  arms,  drive  the  foe  before  her,  and  procure  for  toe 
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roung  king  his  coronation  at  Rheims.  These  voices, 
however,  had  not  influence  enough  to  induce  her  to  set  out  i 
upon  the  hazardous  misuion,  until  a band  of  Burgundians,  I 
traversing  and  plundering  the  country,  had  compelled  Joan,  I 
together  with  her  parents,  to  take  refuge  in  a neighbouring 
town  : when  they  returned  to  their  village,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  marauders,  they  found  the  church  of  Domremy 
in  ashes.  Such  incidents  were  well  calculated  to  amuse 
the  indignation  and  excite  the  entinisiasm  of  Joan.  Her 
voices  returned,  and  incessantly  directed  her  to  set  out 
fur  France  ; but  to  commence  by  making  application  to  De 
Baudheourt,  commander  at  Vaucouleurs.  Her  parents, 
who  were  acquainted  with  Joan's  martial  propensities, 
attempted  to  force  her  into  a marriage ; but  she  contrived 
to  avoid  this  by  paying  a visit  to  an  uncle,  in  whose  com- 
pany she  made  her  appearance  before  the  governor  of  Vau- 
couleurs, in  May,  1428.  De  Baudricourt  at  first  refused  to 
sec  her,  and,  upon  granting  an  interview,  treated  her  preten- 
sions with  contempt.  She  then  returned  to  her  uncle's  aoodc, 
where  she  continued  to  announce  her  project,  and  to  insist  that 
the  propbe^',tbnt ' France,  lost  by  a woman  (Isabel  of  Bava- 
ria), should  bo  saved  by  a virgin  from  the  frontiers  of  Lor- 
raine.' alluded  to  her.  She  it  was.  she  asserted,  who  could 
save  France,  and  not  * either  kings,  or  dukes,  nm*  yet  the 
king  of  Scotland's  daughter* — an  expression  which  proves 
how  well-informed  she  was  as  to  the  political  events  and 
rumours  of  the  day. 

The  fortunes  of  the  dauphin  Charles  at  this  time  had 
sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb;  Orleans,  almost  his  last  bul- 
wark was  besieged  and  closely  pressed,  and  the  loss  of 
the  * battle  of  Herrings'  seemed  to  take  away  all  hope  of 
saving  the  city  from  the  English.  In  this  crisis,  when  all 
human  support  seemed  unavailing.  Baudricourt  no  longer 
despised  the  supernatural  aid  promised  by  the  damsel  of 
IX>mremy,  and  gave  pennission  to  John  of  Metz  and 
tram  of  Poulengv,  two  gentlemen  who  had  become  converts 
to  the  truth  of  her  divine  mission,  to  conduct  Joan  of  Arc 
to  the  dauphin.  They  purchaMai  a horse  for  her,  and  at 
her  own  desire  furnish^  her  with  male  habits,  and  other 
necessary  equipments.  Thus  provided,  and  accompanied 
by  a respectable  escort.  Joan  set  out  from  Vaucouleurs  on 
the  13th  of  February,  142'J.  Her  prepress,  through  regions 
attached  to  the  Burgundian  interest,  was  perilous,  but  she 
safelv  arrived  at  Fierbois,  a place  within  five  or  six  leagues 
of  Chinon,  where  the  dauphin  then  held  his  court.  At 
FierlK)is  was  a celebrated  church  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine, 
and  here  she  spent  her  time  in  devotiun,  whilst  a messenger 
was  despatches  to  the  dauphin  to  announce  her  approach. 
She  was  commanded  to  proceed,  and  reached  Chinon  on 
the  eleventh  day  after  her  departure  from  Vaucouleurs. 

Charles,  though  he  desired,  still  feared  to  accept  the 
proffered  aid,  b^auso  he  knew  that  the  instant  cry  of  his 
enemies  would  be.  that  he  had  put  his  fftith  in  sorcery,  and 
had  leagued  himself  with  the  infernal  powers.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  Joan  encountered  every  species  of  distrust. 
Slw  was  not  even  admitted  to  the  dauphin's  presence  with- 
out diflSculty,  and  was  required  to  recognize  Charles  amidst 
all  his  court : this  Joan  happily  was  able  to  do,  as  well  as 
to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  the  young  monarch  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  demeanour.  Nevertheless,  the  prince  pro- 
ceed^ to  take  every  precaution  before  he  openly  trusteil  ' 
ber.  He  first  handed  her  over  to  a commission  of  eccle- 
siastics, to  be  examined ; then  sent  her  for  the  same  pur- 
pose to  Poictiers,  a groat  law-school,  that  the  doctors  of 
both  faculties  might  solemnly  deride  whether  Joan's  mis.sion 
was  from  heaven  or  from  the  devil : f*»r  none  believed  it  to 
be  merely  human.  The  greatest  guarantee  against  sorrer)* 
was  considered  to  be  the  chastity  of  the  young  girl,  it  being 
an  axiom,  that  the  devil  would  not  or  could  not  take  part 
with  a virgin  ; and  no  pains  were  spared  to  ascertain  her 
true  character  in  this  respect.  In  short,  the  utmost  incre- 
dulity could  not  have  laboured  harder  to  find  out  imp<^ 
tore,  than  did  the  credulity  of  that  day  lo  establish  its 
grounds  of  belief.  Joan  was  frequently  asked  to  do  mira- 
'vles.  but  her  only  reply  was.  * Bring  me  to  Orleans,  and 
you  shall  see.  The  siege  shall  be  raised  and  the  dauphin 
crowned  king  at  Rheims.' 

They  at  length  granted  her  reques^  and  she  received  the 
rank  of  a military  commander.  A suit  of  armour  was  made 
for  her.  and  she  sent  to  Fierbois  for  a sword,  which  she  said 
would  be  found  buried  in  a certain  spot  within  the  church. 
It  was  found  there,  and  conveyed  to  her.  The  circumstance 
became  afterwards  one  of  the  alleged  proo&  of  her  sorcery 


or  im(K>sture.  Her  having  passed  some  time  at  Fierbois 
amongst  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  place  must  have  led,  in 
some  way  or  other,  to  her  knowledge  of  the  deposit  Strung 
in  the  conviction  of  her  mission,  it  was  Joan's  desire  to  enter 
Orleans  from  the  north,  and  through  all  the  fortifications  of 
the  English.  Dunois,  however,  and  the  other  leaders,  at 
length  overruled  lier,  and  induced  her  to  abandon  the  little 
company  of  pious  companions  which  she  had  raised,  and  to 
enter  the  beleaguered  city  by  water,  as  the  leu.vt  perilous 
path.  She  succeeded  in  carrv  ing  with  her  a convoy  of  pro- 
visions to  the  besieged.  The  entr>'  of  Joan  of  Arc  into 
Orleans,  at  the  end  of  April,  was  itself  a triumph.  Thu 
hearts  of  the  besieged  were  raised  from  despair  lo  a fana- 
tical confidence  of  success  ; and  the  English,  who  in  ever}' 
encounter  had  defeated  the  French,  felt  their  courage  para- 
lyzed by  the  coming  of  this  simple  girl.  Joan  announced 
her  arnval  to  the  foe  by  a herald,  bearing  a summons  to 
the  Kngl.sh  generals  to  be  gone  from  the  land,  or  she,  the 
Pucclle,  would  slay  them.  The  indignation  of  the  English 
was  increased  by  their  terror;  they  detained  the  herald,  and 
threatened  to  bum  him.  as  a specimen  of  the  treatment 
which  they  reserved  for  his  mistress.  But  in  the  mean  time 
the  English,  either  from  being  under  the  influence  of  terror, 
or  through  some  unaccountable  want  of  precaution.  allowe<l 
the  armed  force  raised  and  left  liebind  by  Joan,  to  reach 
Orleans  unmolested,  traversing  their  entrenchments.  Such 
being  the  state  of  feeling  on  both  sides,  Joan's  ardour 
impelled  her  to  lake  advantage  of  it.  Under  her  banner, 
and  cheered  by  her  presence,  the  besieged  marched  to 
the  attack  of  the  English  forts  one  after  another.  The 
first  carried  was  that  of  St.  Loup,  to  the  cast  of  Orleans. 
It  was  valiantly  defended  by  the  English,  who,  when  at- 
tacked. fought  desperately ; but  the  soldiers  of  the  Pu- 
celle  were  invincible.  On  the  following  day,  the  6th  of 
May.  Joan,  after  another  summons  to  the  English,  signed 
‘ Jhesus  Maria  and  Jehanno  La  Pucelle,'  renewed  the  at- 
tack upon  the  other  forts.  The  French  being  compelled  to 
make  a momentary  retreat,  the  English  took  courage, 
and  punued  their  enemies:  whereupon  Joan,  throwing  her- 
self into  a boat,  crossed  the  river,  and  her  appearance 
was  sufficient  to  frighten  the  English  frum  the  open  field. 
Behind  tneir  ramparts  they  were  still,  however,  formidable ; 
and  the  attack  led  by  Joan  against  the  works  to  the  south 
of  the  city  is  the  most  memorable  achievement  of  the  siege. 
After  cheering  on  her  people  for  some  time,  she  had  seized 
a scaling-ladder,  when  an  English  arrow  struck  her  be- 
tween the  breast  and  shoulder,  and  threw  her  into  the  fosse. 
When  her  followers  took  her  aside,  she  showed  at  first  some 
feminine  weakness,  and  wept:  hot  seeing  that  her  standard 
was  in  danger,  she  forgot  her  wound,  and  ran  back  to  seize  it. 
The  French  at  the  same  time  pressed  hard  upon  the  enemy, 
whose  strong  hold  was  carried  by  assault.  The  English 
commander,  Gladosdall,  or  Glacidas,  os  Joan  called  him, 
perished  with  his  bravest  soldiers  in  the  Loire.  The  English 
now  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Sunday  being  the 
day  oftheir  departure,  Joan  forbade  her  soldiers  to  molest  their 
retreat.  Tims  in  one  week  from  her  arrival  at  Orleans  was 
the  beleaguered  city  relieved  of  its  dreaded  foe,  and  the  Pu- 
celle, henceforth  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  had  redeemed 
the  most  incredible  and  important  of  her  promises. 

No  sooner  was  Orleans  freed  from  the  enemy,  than  Joan 
returned  to  the  court,  to  entreat  Charles  to  place  forces 
at  her  disposal,  that  she  might  reduce  the  towns  between 
the  Ixiire  ond  Rheims,  where  she  proposed  to  have  him 
speedily  crowned.  Her  projects  were  opposed  by  ll  o mi- 
nisters and  warriors  of  the  court,  who  considered  it  more 
politic  to  drive  the  English  from  Normandy  than  to  harass 
the  Burgundians,  or  make  sacrifices  for  the  idle  ceremony 
of  a coronation  ; but  her  earnest  solicitations  prevailed,  and 
earlv  in  June  she  attacked  the  English  at  Jargeau.  They 
ma({c  a desperate  resistance,  and  drove  the  French  before 
them,  till  the  appearance  of  Joan  chilled  the  stout  hearts 
of  the  English  soldiers.  One  of  the  Poles  was  killed,  and 
another,  with  Suffolk  the  command'er  of  the  town,  was  taken 
prisoner.  This  success  was  followed  by  a victory  at  Paiay, 
in  which  the  English  were  beaten  by  a charge  of  Joan, 
and  the  gallant  Talbot  himself  taken  prisoner.  No  force 
seemed  able  to  withstand  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  strong 
town  of  Troyes,  which  might  have  repulsed  the  weak  and 
starving  army  of  the  French,  was  terrified  into  surrender 
by  the  sight  of  her  banner : and  Rheims  itself  followed 
the  example.  In  the  middle  of  July,  only  throu  months 
after  Joan  had  come  to  the  relief  of  the  sinking  party  ol 
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Charles,  this  prince  was  crowned  in  the  cathedral  conae- 
crated  to  this  ceremony,  in  the  midst  of  the  dominions  of 
his  enemies.  Well  might  an  age  even  mote  advanced 
than  the  fifleettth  centur)’  behove,  that  superhuman  inter- 
ference manifested  itself  in  the  dcetls  of  Joan. 

Some  historians  relate  that,  immediately  after  (he  coro- 
nation, the  Maid  of  Orleans  expressed  to  the  king  her  wish 
to  n*tirc  to  her  family  at  lX)mremy;  but  there  is  little  proof 
of  such  a resolution  on  her  part.  In  Septciulter  of  the  same 
year,  we  find  her  holding  a command  in  the  royal  army, 
which  had  taken  p.>sscssi<m  of  Si.  Denis,  where  she  hung 
up  her  arms  in  the  cathedral.  Soon  aftor,  the  French  gene- 
rals com]>elled  her  to  join  in  an  attack  upon  Paris,  in  which 
they  were  repulsetl  with  great  loss,  and  Joan  herself  was 
pierced  thmugh  the  thigh  with  an  arrow.  !t  aa*  tlic  first 
time  that  a force  in  which  she  served  had  suffered  defeat. 
Charles  itnmcdiatclv  retired  once  more  to  the  I.oire,  and  ^ 
there  are  few  reconf-^  of  Joan's  exploits  during  the  winter.  [ 
About  this  time  a royal  edict  was  issuetl,  ennobling  her  fa-  I 
mily,  and  the  district  of  Domreray  was  dwlarcd  free  from  I 
all  tax  or  tribute.  In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  English  and  I 
Burgundians  formed  the  siege  of  Coiupicgnc;  and  Joan  I 
threw  herself  into  the  town  to  ureservo  it,  as  she  had  before  | 
saved  Orleans,  from  llu'ir  assaults.  She  had  not  been  many  | 
hours  in  it  when  she  headed  a sally  against  the  Burgundian  j 
quarters,  in  which  she  was  taken  by  s*>ineutricers,  wliugave  ' 
herupto  the  Burgundian  commander.  John  of  Imxemburg. 
Her  capture  ap|a*ar»,  from  the  records  of  the  Parisian  par- 
liament, to  have  taken  place  on  the  23rd  of  May,  I •13V. 

As  soon  as  Joan  was  conveyed  to  John  of  Luxemburg's 
fortrws  of  Bcaurcvoir,  near  Cambray,  cries  of  vcimcaneu 
were  huanl  among  the  Anglican  partizaiis  in  Frame. 
The  English  themselves  were  not  foremost  in  this  unworthy  i 
zeal.  Joan,  after  having  made  a vain  attempt  to  escape 
by  leaping  fnuu  the  top  of  the  dut\jon  ul  Beaurevoir,  was  ‘ 
at  length  handcfl  over  to  the  English  parlirans,  and  cun-  ' 
ducted  to  Rouen.  The  University  of  Paris  called  loudly  for  i 
the  trial  of  Jr^n,  and  several  letters  are  extant,  in  which  | 
that  b(»dy  reproaches  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  and  the  English 
with  their  tardiness  in  delivering  up  the  Pucelle  to  justice. 

The  zeal  of  the  University  was  at  length  satisfied  by  letten 
patent  from  the  King  of  England  and  France,  authorizing  the 
trial  of  the  Pucelle,  but  stating  in  plain  tenns  that  it  was  at  j 
tlie  demand  of  public  opinion,  and  at  the  especial  ret^uest 
of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  and  of  the  University  of  Paris,— 
expressions  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  tho  delay  in 
issuing  the  letters,  sufficiently  prove  the  reluctance  of  the 
English  council  to  sanction  the  extreme  measure  of  ven- 
geance. After  several  months'  interrogatories,  the  judges 
wlio  condui-ted  the  trial  drew  from  her  confessions  the  arti- 
cles of  accusation:  these  asserted,  that  Joan  pretended  to 
have  had  visions  from  the  time  when  she  was  thirteen  years 
oM ; to  have  been  visited  by  the  archangels  Gabriel  and 
Michael,  the  saintiv  Catliariiic  and  Margaret,  and  to  have 
lieen  arcoinuimied  by  these  celestial  beings  to  the  presence 
of  the  Dauphin  Charles;  that  she  pretended  to  know  St. 
Michael  from  St.  Gabriel,  and  St.  Catharine  from  St.  Mar- 
garet ; that  she  pretended  to  reveal  the  future  ; and  had 
assumed  male  attire  by  the  order  of  God.  Upon  those 
charges  her  accusers  wished  to  convict  her  ol*  sorcery. 
Moreover,  they  drew  from  her  answere,  llxal  she  declin^ 
to  submit  to  the  onliiiances  of  the  church  whenever  her 
voices  told  her  the  contrary.  This  was  declared  to  bo 
heresy  and  schism,  and  to  merit  the  punishment  of  fire. 

These  articles  were  dispatched  to  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  all  the  faculties  agreed  in  condemning  such  acts  and 
opinions,  as  impious,  diabolical,  and  heretical.  This  judg- 
ment came  back  to  Rouen  ; but  it  appears  that  many  of  the 
assessors  were  unwilling  that  Joan  should  he  coiiilomned ; 
and  even  the  English  in  authority  seemed  to  think  im- 
prisonment a sufficient  pumshmeiit  The  truth  is,  that 
Joan  was  threatened  with  the  stake  unless  she  sub- 
mitted to  the  chuR'h,  as  the  phrase  then  was,  that  is, 
ackotowletlgcd  her  visions  to  be  false,  forswore  male  hobits 
and  urins,  and  owned  herself  to  have  been  wrong.  Every 
meatiA  were  used  to  induce  her  to  submit,  but  in  vain. 
At  jngth  she  was  brought  forth  on  a public  scaffold  at 
Rou  m,  and  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  proceeded  to  read  the 
sent -ncc  of  condemnation,  which  was  to  lie  followed  by 
burl  ing  at  the  stake.  Whilst  it  was  reading,  every  exhorta- 
tion s as  used,  ami  Juan's  courage  for  once  failing,  she  gave 
utto  ance  t«»  wonls  of  CJJiitritiun,  and  expressed  her  willing- 
ness to  submit,  and  save  herself  from  tliu  (lames.  A written 


form  of  confession  was  instantly  produced,  and  read  to  her, 
and  Joan,  uot  knowing  how  to  write,  signed  it  with  a cross. 
Her  sentence  was  commuted  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  * to 
the  breoil  of  grief  and  the  water  of  an^ish.'  She  was 
borne  bock  from  the  scaffold  to  prison  ; whilst  those  who  had 
come  to  see  the  sight  displayeu  the  usual  disappmntraent 
of  unfeeling  crowds,  and  even  threw  stones  in  their  anger. 

When  brought  back  to  her  prison,  Joan  submitted  to 
all  that  had  been  required  of  her.  and  assumed  her  female 
dress ; but  whon  two  days  had  elapsed,  and  when  in  the 
solitude  of  her  prison  the  young  heruino  recalled  this  last 
scene  of  weakness,  forming  such  a contrast  with  the  glorious 
feats  of  her  life,  remorse  and  shame  took  possession  of  her. 
and  her  religious  enthusiasm  returned  in  all  its  anlient 
force.  She  beard  her  voice*  reproaching  her,  and  under 
this  impulse  she  seized  the  male  attire  which  had  been  per- 
fidiously left  within  her  roach,  put  it  on,  and  avowed  her 
altered  mind,  her  resumed  belief,  her  late  visions,  and  her 
resolve  no  lunger  to  belie  the  powerful  impulses  under  which 
she  had  acted.  ' What  I resolved,'  said  she.  *1  resolved 
against  truth.  Let  me  suffer  my  sentence  at  once,  rather 
than  endure  what  I suffer  in  prison.' 

The  bishop  of  Beauvais  knew  that  if  Joan  were  once 
out  of  the  power  of  tho  court  that  tried  her,  the  chapter  of 
Ruuen,  who  were  somewhat  favourably  disposed,  would  not 
again  give  her  up  to  punishment ; and  fears  were  enter- 
tained  that  she  might  ultimately  be  released,  and  gain  new 
converts.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  away  with 
her  Bt  once,  and  the  crime  of  relapse  was  considered  suffi- 
I cient.  A pMo  of  wood  was  prepar^  in  the  old  market  at 
j Rouen,  and  scaffolds  placed  round  it  fur  the  judges  and 
' ecclesiastics  ; Joan  was  brought  out  on  the  lost  day  of  May. 
1431 ; she  wept  piteously,  and  showed  the  same  weakness  as 
when  she  first  lieheld  the  stake.  But  now  no  mercy  was 
shown.  They  placed  on  her  head  the  cap  used  to  mark  the 
victims  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  firo  soon  consumed  the 
unfortunate  Joan  of  Arc.  When  the  pile  had  burned  out,  all 
the  ashes  were  gathered  and  thrown  into  the  Seine. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  party  most  disgrace  attaches 
on  account  of  this  barbarous  murder : whether  to  the  Bur- 
gundians, who  sold  the  Maid  of  Orleans ; the  English,  who 
permitted  her  execution;  the  French,  of  that  party  who 
brought  it  about  and  perpetrated  it;  or  Uie  French,  of  the 
opposite  side,  who  mado  so  few  efforts  to  rescue  her  to  whom 
I tney  owed  their  liberation  and  their  national  existence. 

I The  story  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  is  throughout  disgrace- 
. ful  to  every  one,  friend  and  fee ; it  forms  one  of  the  greatest 
I blots  and  one  of  the  most  curious  enigmas  in  historic  record. 

I It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  she  was  merely  a 
I tool  in  tho  hands  of  the  priests;  but  this  supposition  will 
hardly  satisfy  those  who  read  with  atteution  tW  history  of 
Joan  uf  Arc. 

It  is  asserted  {Biog.  f/niV.,  art.  Jeanne  d'Arc),  and  pro- 
bably correctly,  that  there  is  no  genuine  likeness  of  Joan  of 
Arc  extant.  Our  medal  is  taken  from  a French  work : Zee 
FamUlee  de  la  France  iUuetrife  par  lee  monumene,  &e.  7Y- 
reee  dee  pins  rare*  et  ewieux  cofe'ee/a  du  Royaume,  &c. 
Par  J.  du  Bie  Calcographe,  Paris,  1634. 

The  works  on  the  sunject  of  Joan  of  Are  are  very  nume- 
rous. M.  Chaussanl  enumerates  upwards  of  four  hundred, 
either  expressly  devoted  to  her  life  or  including  her  history. 
Her  adventures  form  the  subject  of  Voltaire's  poem  of 
Lm  Pucelle,  and  of  a tragedy  bv  Schiller;  but  )wrhap$  the 
best  production  of  tho  kind  is  Mr.  Soutliey's  poem  bearing 
her  name. 

(The  sources  which  have  been  here  consulted  are  the 
original  memoirs  of  the  times,  together  with  the  numerous 
biographies.  That  of  M.  Lebrun  des  Cbarmettes  is  the 
fullest.  It  was  written  by  a prefet,  at  the  epoch  of  1815. 
to  (latter  the  Bourboiu.  The  publication  by  M.  Lavenly. 
however,  of  extracts  from  MSS.  in  the  Biblioth^uc  du  Roi, 
contains  every  tiling  relating  to  the  trials  of  the  Pucelle ; 
and  is  a source  at  once  ample  and  respectable.  Unfortu- 
nately, tho  very  trials  themselves  oro  full  of  partiality  ; that 
which  took  place  afterwards  tor  the  reversal  of  Joan's 
condemnation  records  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  given 
all  one  way,  and  dictated  evidently  by  the  reaction  o‘  the 
period.) 

ARCADE  signifies  a series  of  arches  on  insulated  ^uors, 
fonning  a screen,  and  also  the  space  inclosed  by  such.  This 
is,  perhaps,  a limitation  of  the  term  within  that  usually  given 
to  it;  but  arcade  is  properly  a correlative  of  adonniule,  and 
ahould  not  therefore  have  a more  extensive  signitjcatiun. 
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What,  by  a itrange  pen’enion  of  the  tmn,  ai«  in  this  coun- 
ty called  piazzdf.  and  most  particularly  the  part  so  termed 
of  the  buildings  in  Corent  Garden,  London,  are  strictly 
arcade* : and  the  new  market  within  the  inclosed  area  of 
that  same  place  or  square,  to  which  the  term  piazza  properly 
applies,  exemplifies,  in  a great  part  of  its  exterior,  the  corre- 
latire  term  coionnade. 

Arcade  is  but  another  and  a substantive  form  of  arched; 
and  although  it  may  be  well  to  restrict  it,  as  a substantive,  to 
the  meaning  given  above,  yet  it  may  be  conveniently  and  ap- 
propriately used,  as  an  adjMtivo,  instead  of  arched,  ai  in  the 
description  of  the  antient  Koman  aqueduct ; though  it  would 
be  somewhat  absurd  to  designate  such  works  as  the  bridges 
over  the  Thames  at  London  arcade*,  or  to  speak  of  them 
as  arcaded. 

ARCA'DIA,  one  of  the  antient  provinces  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. now  the  Morea,  comprising  the  central  part  of  the 
pcninsnla,  and  bounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  It  ex- 
tended from  about  37®  13'  to  38®  N.  lat.,  and  from  21®  52' 
to  22®  36'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  Kalivrvta,  the 
antient  Cyntetha  in  the  north  to  Samark  in  the  south,  near 
which  it  roust  have  been  separated  from  Laconia,  was  about 
50  miles.  Its  breadth  varie^l  from  35  to  41  miles. 


In  the  south  and  west,  along  the  valleys  of  the  Alpheiu% 
the  Arcadian  scenciy  exhibits  its  most  picturesquo  feature^ 
recalling  to  our  recollection  all  the  beautiful  descriptions  o* 
the  poets.  The  valley  of  Megalopolis  still  abounds  in  da- 
ligbtfhl  scenery.  The  sides  of  tho  majestic  mountains  a. 
covered  with  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  plane-trees,  while  tk 
lower  hills  are  cloiheil  with  underwood,  and  refreshed  bf 
numerous  rivulets. 

The  Alpheius,  the  principal  river  of  tho  Peloponnesus,  has 
its  source  near  the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia,  and  nms 
N.W.,  not  far  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  province, 
till  it  encounters  tbo  slopes  of  Mount  PholJic.  when  it  enters 
the  valley  of  Olympia,  and,  flowing  in  a wei^terly  direction, 
reaches  the  sea.  (nee  Alpheius.)  It  is  Juiiied  on  theeast 
by  the  rivers  Helisson,  Gortynius,  Ladon,  nn«l  Ervmanthus, 
celebrated  in  mythology  for  the  scene  of  Hercules’  exploit 
in  killing  the  savage  hour : on  tho  west  the  immnlains  a{>- 
prooch  so  closely  ta  its  banks  that  the  courses  rd*  its  tributa- 
ries are  short,  and  in  summer  most  of  them  dry. 

The  Arcadians  were  divided  into  many  independent  states, 
and  each  of  these  containe<l  several  inferior  towns  or  villages. 
Of  their  number  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  tliat 
the  inhabitants  of  forty  of  them  were  transfcrre<l.  b.c.  371, 


On  the  north  and  north-west  it  was  separated  from 
Achaia  and  Elis  by  a range  of  mountains,  which  branching 
off  from  Cyllenc  (now  Zyria),  the  highest  point  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  said  to  be  about  nine  stadia,  or  540U  Greek 
feet  in  height  (Steph.  Byx.),  ran  in  a westerly  direction, 
and  was  known  by  (he  several  appellations  of  Aroaniiis, 
Lampeia,  Erymanthus  and  Pholm ; on  the  west  it  was 
separated  from  Trinh>  tia  by  mountains  which  are  a southerly 
continuation  of  Pnoi(»e,  but  the  names  of  which  have  not 
been  transmitted  to  us ; on  the  south,  its  boundary  towards 
Laconia  may  bo  considered  the  high  land  from  which  the 
water  (lows  in  opposite  directions,  southwards  into  the 
Eurotas  and  northwards  into  the  Alpheus : its  separation 
from  Messenia  wa.s  the  high  land  W.  of  Lycosura.  running 
between  the  bed  of  the  Neda  and  the  sources  of  the  Pnmisus, 
and  containing  tho  groat  mountain  Tetifizi  (Ccrausium), 
a part  of  Lyemuro.  On  the  cast  it  wa.s  .separated  from 
Argolis  by  tfce  ridge  known  under  the  several  appellations 
of  Parthenium,  Artemisium,  and  Trachy.  Its  area  U cal- 
culated by  Mr.  Clinton  {Fasti  Ilellemri,  i.  385)  at  17iM 
English  square  miles,  being  next  in  size  to  Laconia,  which 
was  the  largest  and  most  populous  province  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. According  to  the  calculation  of  the  same  author, 
the  froe  population  of  Arcadia  may  have  amounted  to 
107,830  persons,  and  by  adding  half  that  number  of  slaves, 
he  makes  the  aggregate  amount  161,750— about  ninety-five 
persons  to  each  square  mile,  which,  considering  that  a 
large  part  of  Arcadia  is  fertile,  is  probably  below  toe  truth, 
at  least  in  its  most  prosperous  days.  j 

Arcadia  may  bo  rcgartled  as  the  Switzerland  of  Greece,  ^ 
though  its  mountains  are  of  much  Ics.s  elevation.  The  ! 
centre  of  the  Morea  may  be  considered  as  a high  table  land, 
which  is  traversed  by  numerous  ridges  of  hills:  the  valleys 
of  Togea,  Mantineio,  Orrhonicnus,  find  (’aphym,  which  run 
from  south  to  north  on  the  cast  side  of  Arcadia,  arc  of  con- 
siderable extent  when  compared  with  others  in  the  Morea, 
and  show  the  general  level  of  the  eastern  side  of  this  table- 
land : from  the  west  side  of  these  valleys  the  long  slope  lies 
westward.  a.n  wc  see  by  the  course  of  the  Alpheius  and  its 
tributaries ; that  to  (he  eastern  coast  is  more  steep  and 
shorter.  The  plains  of  Caphym,  Tcgea,  Mantinoia.  and 
OrchomonuH,  which  last  is  only  separated  from  that  of 
Manlineia  by  a low  narrow  ridge,  may  he  considered  o-s  one : 
its  length  is  about  twenty-five  miles,  with  a breadth  varying 
from  one  to  eight.  Tho  mi>dern  town  of  Tripolitzk  (probably 
on  the  site  of  PaHantium)  U on  this  elevated  plain,  where, 
in  the  month  of  Mandi.  the  ground  is  often  covered  with 
snow,  while  (ho  sca-coast  enjoys  wann  and  pleasant  weather. 
These  eastern  valh  ys  have  a very  peculiar  appearance,  from 
licing  so  enclosed  by  mountains  that  the  water  is  often 
unable  to  find  an  outlet.  At  the  lowest  parts  of  (hem  small 
lakes  and  marshes  arc  formi'd.  though  sometimes  the  water 
is  carried  off  by  subterraneous  tunnels.  Such  phenomena 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  part  of  Arcadia,  which  U 
a limestone  country : these  high  valleys,  in  fact,  belong 
neither  to  tho  water  system  of  the  Alpheius  nor  to  that  of 
the  small  streams  which  enter  the  sea  on  the  cast  coast. 
Being  novr  entirely  deprived  of  woo<l,  and  of  its  three  great 
cities,  Tegca,  Muntineia,  and  Orchomenus.  the  extensive 
plain  of  Tnpolitzii  presents  oue  dull,  uninteresting  level. ; 


to  form  the  now  state  of  Megalopolis,  which  was  founded 
near  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  and  which  seems  to  have  hud 
a territory  assigned  to  it  more  exten.sive  than  that  of  any 
other  Arcadian  state,  running  northwards  for  about  twenty- 
three  English  miles.  (Pausan.  viii.  27.  3.  33.  5.  36.  2.)  At 
the  time  when  Strabo  wrote,  about  a.d.  14,  he  tells  us  (hat 
there  was  scarcely  a city  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  territory, 
and  that  even  Megalopolis  had  been  reduced  almost  to  a desert. 
There  are  now  a numW  of  insignificant  villages  in  Arcadia, 
but  the  only  place  of  any  importance  is  Tripulitz&,  which 
during  tho  existence  of  'furkish  oppression  in  thi.s  unfortu- 
nate country  was  the  chief  residonce  of  the  pacha.  We  may 
mention  a few  of  the  principal  antient  cities,  though  the  sites 
of  some  of  them  are  unknown,  or  at  least  doubtful.  In  the 
north  lay  PsophU,  near  the  modem  Khan  of  Tripjtamo,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Erymanthus,  remarkabk*  for  the 
strength  and  singularity  of  its  site:  Cyoroiha,  probably 
Kal&vryta.  whose  inhabitants  were  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  Arcadians  by  the  pwuliar  8avagcnc^s  and  fero- 
city of  their  disposition,  qualities  which  Polybius  (iv.  21) 
attempts,  at  great  length,  to  pnwe  arose  from  their  hatreil 
to  music,  which  was  particularly  cultivated  by  ihoir  fellow- 
countrymen  : S^nipnaluB,  the  remains  of  which  arc  found 
about  an  hour  W.S.W.  of  the  village  of  Zaraka,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Palus  Styrophalta,  once  (lie  fabled  haunt  of 
the  birds  called  Stymphalides:  Caphyc,  the  remains  of 
which  arc  found  at  Khotdsa,  celebrated  for  the  deleat  of 
Aratus  and  the  Achmans  [see  Aratus]  by  tlic  /Etohuns  in 
the  Social  War:  Orchoroenus,  at  Kalpaki,  under  which  is  a 
plain  in  a ^rcat  measure  occupied  by  a small  lake  formed 
mm  the  ram-water  which  descends  from  Uic  surrounding 
hills : on  the  east  lay  the  important  city  of  Maiitiiieiu,  at  the 
she  of  Polcopoli,  celebrated  for  the  death  of  Epaniinondas 
in  the  great  battle  between  the  Thebans  and  I.,aceda;mu- 
nians,  n.c.  362;  Tcgea,  at  Paleo  Episcopi,  once  one  of 
(he  most  powerful  states  of  Arcadia : on  the  wc.st  there  were 
no  cities  of  any  great  iniportanco. 

Besides  the  antient  authorities  already  quoted,  the  reader 
may  consult  Strabo,  viii.  388;  PlitU',  iv. ; and  also  Breiten- 
bauch,  rnn  Frankfurt.  1 791  ; Leake's 

Morea ; Gell's  Sarrativf  uj  a Journey  w the  Murea. 

ARCADIANS.  an  indigenous  race,  according  to  their 
own  account,  who  bail  occupied  the  central  parts  of  tlie  Pelo- 
ponnesus frutu  time  immemorial.  Arcorthng  to  AriNtiitie 
(see  Schuliura  on  tho  Clouds  of  AnstophancH,  1.  397),  the 
Arcadians  expelled  a prior  race  from  the  country,  and  were 
therefore  not  the  primitive  possessors,  if  wc  adopt  this  tradi- 
tion. We  have  no  ditficully,  however,  in  making  out  that 
they  were  a branch  of  the  great  Fclasgie  nation,  which 
seems  to  have  extended,  at  one  time,  nearly  in  a conlinueil 
line  from  the  Italian  peninsula  to  Asia  Minor.  A strong 
c.onfirroation  of  this  statement  is,  that  Arcadia  furiiishos 
s)ieciroens  of  antient  polygonal  walls,  (such  ar  at  Manti- 
neia.  and  at  Lycosura)^a  species  of  orchilectu  c supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  Pelasgi ; and  their  first  ling  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  tlw*  earth-born  Pclasgus.  F w^anias.  in 
his  account  of  its  early  history,  presents  us  only  With  fable; 
and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  rnumcratc  t t*  names  of 
the  kings,  which  he  pretends  to  have  learned  fi  im  diligenl 
investigatron. 
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As  Aroftdia  is  a mountainous  cotmtry.  and  abounds  in 
forests  and  Rrass  lands,  tlie  character  of  its  antient  inhabi- 
tants and  their  mode  of  life  were,  to  a great  extent,  deter- 
mined by  tliese  physical  circumstances.  The  tending  of 
cattle  and  hunting  wonr  their  chief  occupations,  and  we  find 
them  often  represented  in  all  the  rudeness  of  an  uncultivated 
state.  Men  and  swine  alike  lived  on  acorns,  and  Pliilo- 
stratus  (lib.  iii.)  painU  the  Arcadians  as  little  superior  to 
the  animals  which  they  fed.  With  these  testimonies,  there- 
fore, as  to  their  character,  we  cannot  hut  wonder  how  the 
Arcadian  shephcnls  could  have  acquired  their  reputation 
fur  mildness  ami  innocent  simplicity,  qualities  by  which 
they  arc  best  known  to  us.  Polybius,  their  countryman, 
partly  explains  this  circumstance,  when  he  teUs  us  that  the 
Arcadians,  at  first  fierce  and  savage,  were  softened  by  their 
diligent  application  to  music. 

In  the  second  Messeniau  war,  H.c.  685-66S,  we  find 
the  Arcadians  under  the  command  uf  a king.  Aristocrates, 
whom  they  stoned  to  death  on  account  of  his  treacherous  be- 
haviour to  the  Messenians,  and  the  country  was  then  divided 
into  a number  of  small  republics.  Herodotus  (vii.  202)  tells 
us  that  they  took  part  with  their  countrymen  against  Xerxes. 
B.  c.  480,  end  that  they  sent  to  Thermopyl®  a body  of  2120 
men  to  oppose  that  monarch.  But  if  they  had  no  larger 
number  in  the  field  than  this  it  does  not  speak  highly  for 
their  patriotism,  nor  do  we  think  that  their  sulisequent  his- 
tory proves  that  they  possessiHl  the  feelings  of  h united 
people.  They  were  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  ready  to  draw 
thoir  swords  in  defence  of  any  one  wiUing  to  pay  them.  In 
tlie  celebrated  Sicilian  expedition,  h c.  415,  they  wore  found 
in  the  ranks  of  both  armies,  nor  do  they  aprwar  to  have  acted 
as  a nation  till  they  had  founded,  under  Epaminondas,  the 
city  of  Megalopolis,  h.c.  371,  which  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  country.  From  this  time  the  Art'odians  appear  as  a 
confederated  state  with  a general  council  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  It  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  lU.QUO 
members  (ol  ^vptot),  and  if  it  were  not  frequently  mentioned 
by  antient  writers  under  this  appellation,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  imagine  that  there  must  be  some  mistake.  What 
makes  it  still  more  inexplicable  is,  that  it  possessed  the 
executive  and  judicial  powers,  but  not  the  legislative,  which 
resided  in  the  whole  assembled  people.  Pausanias,  in 
his  Arcadica  (chan,  xxxii.).  mentions  the  council-chamber 
(ficoXtvrtjpiov)  of  the  Ten  Tliousand.  It  was  Epaminondas 
and  the  Buiotians  who  assisted  the  Arcadians  in  establishing 
this  constitution,  and  in  rendering  them  independent  of  the 
power  of  the  Spartans.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  h.c.  323, 
we  find  the  country  a prey  to  a number  of  petty  tyrants,  and 
the  part  they  took  in  the  Achaean  league  did  not  relieve 
them  from  their  difficulties,  or  enable  tnom  to  re-establish 
peace  and  security.  The  Romans  at  last  made  lliein-sclves 
masters  of  their  country,  and  included  it  in  the  province  of 
Achaia,  but  their  days  o(  prosperity  never  returned.  Strabo 
states,  that  in  his  time  the  country  was  desolate,  and  that 
Tegea  was  the  only  city  uf  im)X)rtance  which  it  contained; 
but  Strabo  himself  did  not  visit  Arcadia.  Pausanias,  who 
examined  Arcadia  about  a.d.  174.  gives  a minute  account 
of  its  ruined  cities,  and  of  the  numerous  antiquities  with 
which  it  alniunded.  (See  Pausanias,  bookviii. ; Thucydides, 
vii.  57;  Xenophon,  Hellenicu,  vii.;  Diodorus,  book  xv. ; 
Herodotus,  riii.  73,  &c.) 

ARCA'DIUS.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  son  of  Theo- 
dosius the  Great,  whom  he  succeeded  a.  d.  395.  Nei- 
ther his  personal  character,  nor  the  transactions  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  arc  of  a nature  to  attract  much  of  our 
attention.  He  was  a mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  ambi- 
tious men,  who  pursued  their  own  interests  without  refer- 
ence to  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  or  the  happiness  of  the 
iHJople.  The  genius  uf  Rome  expired  with  Theodosius  ; 
he  was  the  last  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  and  Constan- 
tine who  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  Roman  empire, 
and  who  appeared  at  the  head  uf  its  armies.  By  his  will  ho 
divided  this  mighty  empire  between  his  two  young  suns. 
Arcadius  and  Honorius.  Arcadius  became  emperor  of  the 
east,  reigning  over  the  provinces  of  Thrace.  Asia  Minor,  | 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  from  tlic  lower  Danulie  to  the  confinea  of  . 
Persia;  Honorius  liecame,  at  least,  nominal  emperor  of  the  I 
West.  The  line  which  separated  the  two  kingdoms  was,  in  ' 
fact,  much  the  same  as  that  which  now  divides  the  empire  ' 
of  Austria  from  Turkey.  The  accession  of  Arcadius  markwl 
the  final  establishment  of  the  empire  of  the  East,  which  | 
subsisted,  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
during  a period  of  105b  yean,  in  a state  of  continual  decay. 


It  it  curious,  that  though  the  period  is  copiously*  fur 
nished  with  historical  materials,  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  on  a 
single  action  which  properly  belongs  to  the  son  of  Tlieodii- 
sius  the  Great.  His  history  is  nothing  else  than  that  of  the 
men  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  affaire  uf  his  empire.  He 
was  at  first  the  submissive  tool  of  Rufinus,  who  had  raised 
himself  by  his  talents  to  the  notice  of  Theodosius,  and  was 
employed  by  him  to  direct  the  studios  of  the  young  prince 
Arcadius.  Rufinus  employed  all  his  intluence  to  inveigle 
Arcadius  into  a marriage  with  his  daughter,  but  failing  in 
this  object,  he  was  accused  of  inviting  the  Huns  and  <^ths 
into  Asia  and  Greece,  and  was  at  last  murdered  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor  by  the  soldiers  of  the  celebrated  Sti- 
licho.  Hu  place  was  soon  supplied  by  a eunuch,  Eutrn- 
pius,  who  exceeded  even  Rufinus  in  acts  of  oppression  and 
cruelty.  Arcadius  saw  every  thing  with  equal  indifference, 
and  cared  neither  for  his  own  honour  nor  the  security  of  his 
subjects,  provided  hc  was  allowed  to  enjoy  the  pompous 
luxury  which  we  find  descrilied  in  the  eloquent  sermons  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  an  eye-witness  uf  the  scenes  which  be  nar- 
rates. We  cannot,  perhaps,  give  a clearer  insight  into 
the  sort  uf  life  spent  by  these  pageant  emperors  than  by 
the  following  quotations  from  St.  Chrysostom.  {Opera, 
tom.  xiii.  p.  192-196.)  * The  emperor  wears  on  his  head 
ciUier  a diadem  or  a crown  of  gold  decorated  with  pn^cious 
stones  of  inestimable  value.  These  ornaments  and  his 
purple  garments  are  reserved  for  his  sacred  person  alone ; 
and  hia  robes  of  silk  are  embroidereel  with  figures  of  golden 
dragons.  His  throne  is  of  massive  gold.  Wherever  he 
sppieare  in  public,  he  is  surrounded  by  hu  courtiers,  guards, 
and  attendants.  Tlieir  spears,  shields,  cuirasses,  the  bridles, 
and  trappings  of  their  horses,  have  cither  the  substance  or 
the  appearance  of  gold.  The  two  mules  that  draw  the  cha- 
riot of  the  monarch  are  perfectly  white,  and  shining  all  over 
with  gold.  The  chariot  itself,  of  pure  and  solid  gold,  attracts 
the  admiration  of  the  spectators,  who  contemplate  the  purple 
curtains,  the  snowy  carpet,  the  size  of  the  precious  stones, 
and  the  reaplendent  plates  of  gold  that  glitter  as  they  are 
agitated  by  the  motion  of  the  carriage.'  In  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  Arcadius  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  his 
w ife,  Eudoxia,  whose  character  is  best  shown  hy  the  fact 
that  she  persecuted  the  virtuous  St.  Chry  sostom.  Arcadius 
died  May  i,  408,  leaving  his  empire  to  his  infant  son.  Theo- 
dosius. The  farts  of  his  life  arc  to  be  gleaned  from  Clau- 
dian,  Suidas,  and  Theoduretus. 

ARCESILA'US  was  born  at  Pitana,  a city  of  ./Eolis  in 
Asia  Minor;  of  his  personal  hUtory  we  arc  able  to  collect  a 
few  facts  from  Suidas,  and  his  Lile  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 
Hc  was  bom  H.C.  316,  and  began,  according  to  ApoUodorus. 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  learned  hy  the  acuteness  of 
his  remarks  before  he  had  reache<l  the  ago  of  seventeen. 
He  die<l  H.c.  241,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  the  mathematician  Autolycus,  bis  compatriot,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  it  was  intended  that 
he  should  devote  his  time  to  the  study  of  rhetoric.  Philo- 
sophy. however,  hud  greater  charms  for  him,  and  accord- 
ingly he  became  the  pupil  of  Theophrastus  the  pcripaletir. 
and  then  of  Grantor.  He  also  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  subtile  dialectics  of  the  Megaric  school,  and  the 
scepticism  of  that  of  Pyrrho.  He  attached  himself  more 
particularly  to  the  Academic  sect,  and  became  one  of  their 
leading  philosophers,  though  hc  introduced  so  many  cbaniics. 
that  he  was  considered  the  founder  of  what  has  l^n  called 
the  Middle  Academy  . The  Academic  sect  was  instituted  by 
Plato,  and  continued  through  Speusippus,  Xcnocrates, 
Grantor.  Polcrao,  and  Crates,  to  Arcesilaiis.  It  is  a point 
which  has  been  disputed,  whether  Arccsilaus  had  established 
his  school  in  the  lifetime  of  Polemo  and  Grates,  or  whether  we 
are  to  consider  him  as  the  successor  of  Crates ; but  we  think 
that  Mr.  Clinton  i Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  i.  p.  367)  satisfactorily 
proves,  by  reference  to  many  passages  in  antient  authors, 
that  Arcesilafis  established  his  school  at  the  death  ofCran tor. 
who  died  before  Polemo  and  Crates  ; that  from  this  period 
hc  was  Uie  rival  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus ; that  Polemo  and 
Crates,  strictly  speaking,  hod  no  successors;  that  the  old 
academy  expired  with  them,  and  was  superseded  by  the 
school  of  Arcesilaiis,  which  had  been  foundetl  in  their  life- 
time. 

Arcesilaiis  revived  the  Socratic  moile  of  teaching,  which 
had  fallen  into  disuse;  ho  propounded  no  dogmatic  pnn- 
ciples  of  his  own.  but  discussed  with  much  elot^uenoe 
and  art  the  points  proposed  to  him  by  hia  pupils.  He 
brought  forward  all  the  arguments  that  could  suggested 
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on  both  sides  of  a question,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
there  was  no  certainty  in  philcMophical  knowledge,  and  that 
in  all  purely  speculative  subjects  we  must  refrain  from 
Cuming  to  a decision,  because  the  mind  of  man  cannot  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.  He  doss  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  carried  these  sceptical  opinions  into 
the  cvery-^y  affairs  of  life,  but  to  have  reslrictM  them  to 
philosophy  and  science,  though  his  opponents  asserted,  and 
with  much  reason,  that  such  doctrines  as  he  advocated 
tended  to  undermine  all  virtues  and  morality.  In  the 
world  he  admitted  we  must  act  as  others  do.  The  say- 
ing of  the  philosopher  Cleanthes  respecting  him.  clearly 
proves  that  his  doctrines  were  not  earned  beyond  his  closet, 
and  that  in  the  world  ho  was  strictly  attentive  to  all  the 
duties  of  life.  * Leave  him  to  himself,'  says  Cleanthes  to 
some  who  lamented  the  tendency  of  his  doctrines,  * for  if 
Arcesilaiis  loosens  the  ties  of  mordity  by  his  words,  he  knits 
them  again  by  his  actions.’  Yet  be  is  accused  by  some  of 
carrying  the  pleasures  of  love  and  wine  to  an  excess 
little  suited  to  his  character  as  a philosopher ; but  we  tbink 
that  all  such  accusations  ought  to  be  received  with  consider- 
able caution.  He  was  succt^ed  in  his  school  by  Lacydes, 
B.c.  241.  The  reader  may  consult  the  fourth  book  of  Cicero's 
Academic  Questions  for  an  el^uent  and  masterly  exposition 
of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  philosophical  doctrines 
of  Arcesilaui  and  the  sect  which  be  founded. 

ARCH,  the  same  word  as  are  in  its  etymological  de- 
rivation, and  an  older  English  form  (having  been  always 
used  in  the  sense  of  arc  until  that  continental  form  super- 
seded it),  is  now  applied  to  any  solid  work,  whether  of  ma- 
sonry or  otherwise,  of  which  the  lower  part  is  formed  into 
an  arc  of  a curve  supported  at  the  two  extremities.  We 
pmeeed  to  give  some  idea  of  the  question  of  theoretical  me- 
chanics connected  with  this  word,  referring,  for  all  matters 
connected  with  the  support,  to  Abutmx.vt,  Buttrksv,  Im- 
post, PiKR,  and  for  history  and  general  information  to 
Bridoi. 

In  practice,  we  have  not  only  the  arch  itself  to  consider, 
but  the  loose  matter  with  which  the  space  above  it  is  filled, 
and  the  roadway  or  building  thereon  constructed.  The  two 
extreme  effects  of  this  load  may  be  thus  stated.  If  it  were  fluid, 
the  common  law  of  hydrostatics  would  direct  us  to  consider 
every  small  portion  a b {Jig.  1)  of  the  arch  as  sustaining 
a pressure  perpendicular  to  itself,  equivalent  to  the  weight 
of  a column  of  fluid  having  the  horizontal  base  a b,  and 
the  mean  of  o c and  b d for  its  altitude.  On  the  other 


oand.  if  the  whole  superincumbent  load  could  be  considered 
as  perfectly  solid  and  wholly  unsustainod  by  lateral  pressure, 
the  portion  pqh  g might  be  considered  as  a part  of  the 
arch-stone  underneath.  In  the  absence  of  all  trustworthy 
experiments  to  determine  how  far  the  real  superincumbent 
pressure,  where  resulting  fioro  loose  materials,  partakes  of 
one  or  the  other  supposition,  we  shall  adopt  the  latter  as 
probably  nearer  the  truth  than  the  former : which  is  equi- 
valent to  treating  of  the  arch  only  after  its  superincumbent 
weight  has  been  added  to  each  arch  stone. 

A C and  B D are  called  the  piers  of  the  arch : it  is  said 
to  tvring  from  A and  B ; A E and  B F are  the  flanks,  and 
G toe  cTotcn.  The  lower  line  of  the  arch  stones  is  called 
the  intrados  or  toffit,  the  upper,  the  extradot  or  bark ; 
the  arch-stones  arc  called  voutsoirt,  and  the  highest 
stone,  G,  the  key-tione.  A B is  the  tpan  of  the  arch, 
and  (?  H its  heigM.  The  voussoirs  are  cemented  together, 
ana  if  the  cement  wore  sufficiently  strong,  any  form 
might  be  given  to  the  arch,  or  at  least  any  form  which 
would  stand  if  cut  out  of  the  solid  materiaL  If  we  suppose 
the  stones  uncemented,  their  firiction  upon  one  another 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  and 
allow  considerable  variety  of  form  in  arches  constructed  with 
atones  of  the  same  weight.  But  if  we  suppose  the  stones 


perfectly  smooth,  so  that  each  of  them  is  kept  from  slipping 
only  by  the  pressure  of  the  adjoining  two,  then  each  intrMos 
has  one  particular  form  of  extrados  and  one  only,  so  long 
as  the  manner  in  which  the  stones  are  cut  follows  one 
given  law. 

Let  P Q,  R $ {fig.  2.)  be  parts  of  the  pier,  which  we  sup- 
pose firmly  fixed,  and  let  there  be  no  key-stone,  or  suppose 
the  key-stone  divided  in  the  middle  at  A B.  Let  the  portion 


A C D B be  taken,  composed  of  several  arch-stones,  and  let 
its  centre  of  gravity  be  G.  Then  the  weight  of  A B C D, 
collected  at  G.  is  sustained  by  pressures  at  the  surfaces  A B 
and  C D,  perpendicular  to  those  surfaces.  Take  E F in  the 
continuation  of  A B,  of  any  length,  and  draw  F H parallel 
to  C D.  It  is  a known  theorem,  that  any  three  forces  which 
balance  each  other,  are  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  a 
triangle,  the  directions  of  the  sides  of  which  are  perpendi- 
cular to  the  direction  of  the  forces.  In  the  present  case, 
H E F is  such  a triangle ; for  H E being  horizontal  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  all  weights : F E is  the 
continuation  of  A B.  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  the 
pressure  at  A B.  while  FH,  being  parallel  to  CD,  is 
perpendicular  to  the  pressure  at  C D.  Henc.e  H B bears 
to  E F the  same  proportion  as  the  weight  of  A C D B to 
the  pressure  at  A In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown 
that.  FM  being  parallel  to  K L.  the  weight  of  the  portion 
A B K L is  to  the  pressure  at  AB  as  M E to  E F,  from  which 
it  follows  that  the  weight  of  A K L B bears  to  that  of  A C 
D B the  proportion  of  M E to  HE.  Hence  the  following 
theorem : 
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Let  E F be  vertical,  E S horizontal,  and  F M,  F N,  8ic., 
parallel  to  the  divisions  between  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch 
which  is  dividetl  at  its  highest  point : then,  no  friction  being 
supposed,  there  can  be  no  equilibrium  unless  the  weights 
of  the  successive  voussoirs.  reckoned  from  the  highest  point, 
arc  to  one  another  as  E M,  M N,  N P,  &c. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  the  equilibrium  that  the  vertical 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  G of  the  part  AC  D B 
should  cut  the  parallelogram  12  34.  made  by  perpendi- 
culars to  AB  and  CD  drawn 
from  their  extremities  : for  otber- 
wiao  there  would  bo  no  point  in 
the  vertical  through  G (at  some 

Eart  of  which  the  weight  must 
e suppose<l  to  act),  at  which  the 
directions  of  the  perpendicular 
pressures  could  rocuC  and  no 
three  forces  can  maintain  equili- 
brium unless  their  directions  pass 
through  one  point. 

The  application  of  analysis  to  the  preceding  conditions 
gives  the  common  theory  of  arches.  It  may  m found  in 
most  elementary  works  on  statics ; but  we  do  not  proceed 
further  here,  because,  as  will  presently  appear,  nothing  but 
a very  considerable  departure  from  the  principles  of  it  can 
endanger  the  construction  of  an  arch.  We  need  not  there- 
fore dwell  upon  this. 

An  arch  constructed  upon  the  preceding  principles  would, 
if  the  stones  were  perfectly  smooth,  be  totally  overturned  by 
the  least  addition  to,  or  subtraction  from,  the  weight  of  any 
one  arch-stone:  for  each  arch-stone  is  only  just  kept  in 
equilibrium  by  the  pressures  of  the  two  adjoining.  Such  an 
arch,  therefore,  would  not  serve  for  a bridge,  which  must 
bear  a considerable  addition  to  its  weight  at  different  times. 
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It  It  to  tb«  frirtiaa  and  oementa  that  <h«  power  of  •ofteiniDg 
additional  weight!  ta  due.  It  ia  erident  that  before  the 
arch,  kept  in  equiUbrium  at  above,  can  be  overturned,  the 
additional  praature  rotut  be  such  at  to  overcome  the  fticUon 
against  tome  one  arch-stone  exerted  by  the  two  adjoining. 
And  the  advantage  it  the  greater,  since  the  additional 
preasure  itself  increases  the  friction  which  o^tes  it.  The 
effect  of  frietien  may  be  tboa  repmanted.  First  ascertain 

be  oxtreroe  angle 
at  which  a mats  of 
stone,  such  at  the 
arch  is  to  bo  built 
of,  would  rest  upon 
an  inclined  plane 
of  the  same  mate- 
rial : that  is,  raise 
the  stone  A upon 

the  stone  plane  BC  until  the  least  additional  elevation 
would  make  it  slide  down.  Measure  the  angle  C B D. 

Now  suppose  P Q R S T V 
to  be  part  of  an  arch  kept 
in  equilibrium  without  fric- 
tion. From  T on  both  sides 
make  the  angles  Q T X. 
QTY  equal  to  CBD  above 
measure  t then  the  effect 
of  friction  is  this,  that  in- 
stead of  the  two  arch-stones 
meeting  in  T Q.  their  line 
of  innetion  might  have  been 
Miywbara  in  tbe  angle  YTX,  wiibout  endangering  the 
fiiere  equilibrium.  Or  if.  as  in  a preceding  figure,  FM  and 
PN  are  parallel  to  the  lower  sides  of  two  arch-stones,  and 
* ..t'  NX'  Y M X E the  anifles  MFX.  M FY. 

I N F X”  N F Y'.  be  made 
*.\^\  equal  to  (he  angle  BCD 

amve-measured,  then,  in- 
V \ stead  of  its  being  required 
that  the  proportfons  of  the 
weights  resting  on  those 
p sides  should  strictly 
that  of  E M to  EN,  they  may  be  in  tbe  proportions  of 
any  two  lines,  which,  being  set  off  from  E towards  S,  have 
the  end  of  the  first  between  X and  Y,  and  that  of  the  second 
between  X'  and  Y'.  The  great  latitude  which  this  gives 
to  the  constuction  (since  BCD  is,  for  some  materials,  as 
neat  as  40^’)  renders  attention  to  the  system  of  equili- 
bration without  friction  almost  unnecessary,  so  that  any 
arch  which  does  not  veiy  matcriallv  differ  from  the  arvh 
kept  in  equilibrium  without  friction,  may  be  considi'rcfd  as 
safe  from  all  frnrture  which  arises  from  the  slipping  of  an 
arch-stone.  We  can  find  no  instance  mentioned  of  an  arch 
which  broke  in  this  manner. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  determining  the  best  figure 
of  an  arch,  lies  in  our  comparative  ignoruiK  C of  the  inahiicr 
in  which  pressure  is  actually  communicated.  The  materials 
supposed  in  mechanical  proWms  are  usually  perfectly  rigid  ; 
those  of  nature  are  compressible : and  though  it  is  clear  that 
a very  slight  alteration  of  form  might  throw  the  pressure 
of  one  arcli-stone  almost  entire  upon  a very  small  |)art  of  the 
adjoining,  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  nature  of  the 
materials  even  to  guess  at  the  taw  of  distribution.  Again, 
if  a part  (if  an  arch  be  overloaded,  imt  prevented  from  falling 
by  the  friction  or  cement,  a new  force,  not  contemplatod  ia 
tho  preceding  theory,  is  exerted  upon  the  remainder.  Dr. 
Roboon,  as  fer  as  we  know,  was  tbe  first  who  brought 


forward  Uiis  method  of  considering  tbe  subject.  He  was 
led  to  it  by  observing  on  arch  wmch  fell,  the  account  of 


which  W8  give  in  his  own  words  (Mecfumical  Philo$opky, 
vol.  i.  p.  640) : ' It  had  been  built  of  an  exceedingly  soft  and 
friable  stone,  and  the  arch-stones  were  too  short.  About  a 
fortnight  before  it  fell,  chips  were  obsen'ed  to  be  dropping 
off  from  the  joints  of  the  arch-stones,  about  ten  feet  on  each 
side  of  tbe  middle,*  that  is  at  H and  F,  * and  also  at  another 
place  on  one  side  the  arch  about  twenty  fret  from  its  middle.' 
that  is  at  I and  O.  * The  masons  in  the  neighbourhood 
prognosticated  its  speedy  downfall,  and  said  it  would  sepa- 
rate in  those  places  where  the  chips  were  breaking  off.  At 
length  it  fell : but  it  first  split  in  the  middle,  and  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  at  each  side,’  that  is  at  D and  B,  *and 
also  at  tho  very  springing  of  the  arch,*  that  is  at  k and  /. 

* Immediately  beiore  the  fall,  a shivering  or  crackling  noise 
was  heard,  and  a great  many  chips  ^pped  down  from 
the  middle  between  the  two  places  from  whence  they  had 
dropped  a fortnight  before,*  that  is  from  a and  b.  ‘ Tbe 
joints  opened  above  at  these  new  places  more  than  two  tnebes, 
and  in  the  middle  of  tbe  arch  the  joints  opened  below,  and 
in  about  five  minutes  after  this  the  whole  came  dowm  Even 
this  movement  was  plainly  distinguishable  into  two  parts. 
The  crown  sunk  a little,  and  the  haunches  rose  very  sensibly, 
and  in  this  state  It  hung  for  about  half  a minute.  Tbe 
afch-sloncs  of  tho  crown  were  hanging  by  their  upper 
comers.  When  these  splintered  off,  the  whole  fell  down.’ 
The  preceding  method  of  fracture  also  took  place  in 
several  model  arches  of  chalk,  loaded  for  the  purpose,  and 
Dr.  Robison  explains  tbe  phenomena  as  follows.  He  sup- 
poses that  ttie  pressure  from  the  crown  is  communicated  m 
a straight  lino  along  as  many  voussoirs  as  one  straight  line 
will  pass  through.  That  is,  he  considers  each  of  tbe  four 
parts  E D,  D A.  A B,  B C,  as  one  separate  stone,  not  liable 
to  be  broken.  The  preliminary  chipping  from  I,  U.  F,  and 
G he  supposes  to  have  arisen  from  the  whole  superin- 
cumbent pressure  being  there  sustained  at  tbe  comer  of  the 
arch-stones.  When  the  arch  opened  underneath  A,  ]die 
whole  pressure  was  supported  at  a and  b.  since  the  opening 
at  B and  O deprived  tho  arch  of  tlie  support  at  those 
points.  This  occasioned  the  chipping  there  observed  just 
tiefore  the  fall.  Wo  must,  however,  remark,  that  the  loose 
manner  in  which  tho  preening  aooount  is  given  renden*  it 
impossible  to  say  whether  or  no  Dr.  Robison  was  justified 
I in  supposing  the  lino  of  communiestion  of  the  pressure 
to  be  straight  His  bypotheeis  might  equally  apply,  if 
A H D were  a convex  curve,  touching  the  iotradoe  at  H. 
This  experiment  should  be  repeated,  with  more  attention  to 
minute  circumstances  and  actual  measurement. 

This  very  ingenious  and  probable  explanation,  which, 
supposing  tho  slipping  of  induidual  voussoirs  to  be  impos- 
sible, msy  be  considered  as  almost  unobjecliooable,  loo  its 
author  to  recommend  that  the  afeh  should  always  be  made 
so  Hat  as  to  admit  the  same  straight  line  being  drawn  so 
I as  to  pass  through  some  point  of  every  voutsoir  on  each  side 
I of  the  key-stone.  That  such  an  arch  cannot  bo  destruyod 
I without  either  removing  the  pier,  or  crushing  tbe  mate- 
rial, U evident  in  the  case  of  a triangular  arch,  tUppins 
being  tt^jpoeed  impossible,  since  there  is  no  part  of  the  arch 


which  uxerU  any  effort  to  overturn  the  rest,  but  only  to 
crush  it.  Blackfriars  bridge  has  arches  of  this  kind,  not 
indeed  triaiigular,  but  so  llat  that  a straight  line  can  bo 
drawn  throngii  all  tlie  vousaoirs  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Robison. 

On  this  subject  we  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Robison's  worh 
above  cited,  and  to  the  article  * Bridge ' in  the  Encyehpeedia 
Britannica.  For  tlie  method  of  building  an  arch,  see  Ckn- 
TKKiNO,  to  which  also  we  must  defer  the  account  of  a 
method  of  constructing  arches  lately  uiventuil  by  Mr. 
Brunei,  in  which  the  stones  are  so  joined  that  osch  half 
of  the  arch  supports  itself  independently  of  the  other. 

ARCH.  Tlio  origin  of  that  speeics  of  omstruciiun  called 
un  arch  is  still  uiiknuu  ii ; it  cannot  be  slated  with  any  de- 
gree of  oertainty,  either  in  what  country  or  at  what  epucli 
it  was  first  used.  Tliere  is  good  reasoo  to  think  that  it  ww 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  at  the  time  when  they  produced 
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their  most  beautiful  teaples.  in  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third 
centuries  before  the  Christian  wra.  No  structure  aueweriu|{ 
to  the  true  character  of  an  arch  has  been  found  in  any  part 
of  those  vorka.  though  many  occasions  occur  in  which  the 
application  of  the  arch  would  have  been  of  great  service, 
and  could  not  have  been  passed  over  by  an  intclligeitt  and 
ingenious  p^plo  like  tlio  Urceks,  if  ibey  hod  been  acquainted 
with  the  principle.  The  want  of  the  arch  would  necessarily 
lead  them  to  contract  the  intcrculumniation,  or  spaces  be* 
tween  the  columns,  and  to  the  general  and  frequent  adop- 
tion of  columns  os  the  only  mode  of  supporting  a superslruo- 
ture.  That  the  Greeks,  Iwforo  the  time  of  Alexander,  and 
perhaps  e>cn  at  a somewhat  later  epoch,  were  not  acquainted 
with  that  mode  of  arranging  materials  upon  which  arching 
depends,  might  perhaps  be  considered  sutIU-iont  evidence 
that  it  was  unknown  in  Asia  and  Africa,  even  if  the  Indian, 
Egyptian,  and  uth4>r  monuments  of  early  date  did  not  prove 
the  same  thing.  If  these  nations  had  known  this  admirable 
expetlient  they  would  doubtless  have  applied  it  in  many  in- 
stances in  which  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  have  been  of! 
the  greatest  use ; and  if  it  had  boon  used  m Egypt,  it  I 
could  hardly  havu  remained  unknown  to  those  nations  I 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  the  Egyptians.  We  j 
know  that  both  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks  had 
commercial  factories  in  Egypt,  even  in  the  reign  of  Amasis. 
(Herod,  ii.  1 7S.)  [See  Amash.] 

It  is  maintained,  however,  by  M>me,  that  there  arc  brick- 
arches  at  Tliebes  in  Egypt,  which  belong  to  a very  remote 
epoch,  and  one  long  prior  to  the  Greek  occupation  of  that 
country.  Minutoli  {nfise  sum  Tempel  dft  Jupiter  Ammon) 
has  given  two  specimens  of  Egyptian  arches,  one  of  which 
is  a false  and  the  other  a true  arch.  The  first  specimen  is 
from  the  remains  at  Abydos  in  Egypt  (p.  245),  where  the 
roof  has  the  appearance  of  an  arch,  but  is  formed  by  three 
horizontal  stones,  of  which  that  which  occupies  the  centre 
and  lies  over  the  other  two,  is  the  largest ; the  three  stones 
are  cut  under  in  such  a way  as  to  form  a semicircle.  The 
true  specimens  are  at  Thebes,  on  the  west  si<Ie  of  the  river 
(p.  260),  near  and  liehind  the  building  which  contains  the 
fragments  of  the  enormous  statue.  They  are  circular  arches, 
and  ormed  of  four  courses  of  bricks  (see  pi.  29),  and  on  the 
walls  there  are  Egyptian  paintings  and  hieroglyphics.  (See  , 
also  Belzoni's  Flute*,  No.  44,  ami  bis  remarks  on  the  brick  : 
arches  of  Thebes.)  Should  these  be  admitted  to  be  old  j 
Egyptian  arches,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  arch  j 
should  not  have  come  into  more  general  and  earlv  use. 
The  stone  arches  in  the  Nubian  pyramids  can  hardly  be  j 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  origin  of  the  arch,  as  these  edifices 
are  probably  nut  of  very  high  antiquity.  (See  Cailliaud's  I 
Flate*,  No.  43.)  Etruria  seems,  from  the  best  evidence  that 
cun  be  obtained,  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  the  arch, 
and  to  the  Etrurians,  with  great  probability,  may  be  assigned 
the  honour  of  the  invention,  and  certainly  that  of  its  earliest 
applications,  as  far  as  our  positive  and  undisputed  informa- 
tion goes.  The  great  sewer  of  Rome,  commonly  called  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  is  an  archml  construction,  which  can 
hardly  be  referred  to  any  period  in  the  history  of  the  city 
with  so  much  probability  as  to  that  to  which  it  is  assigned  bv 
uniform  tradition,  namely,  the  age  of  the  Tarquins.  But  though 
we  may  readily  admit  this  early  date,  we  cannot  say  who 
were  the  architect.-,,  wliether  they  were  Roman  or  Etrurian. 

The  application  of  the  arched  structure  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  mechanical  contrivances  ever  di*covcre<l  by  man. 
By  moans  of  it  small  masses  of  burnt  clay,  and  conveniently 
sized  pieces  of  soft  and  friable  sandstone,  are  made  more 
extensively  useful  for  the  erouuiiiic  purposes  of  building, 
than  the  most  costly  and  prumi»ing  materials  were  in  the 
hands  of  (be  Greeks  and  Egyptians.  By  means  of  it  cellars 
are  vaulted ; subways,  or  seu'ers,  are  matle  h>  )>aas  under  heavy 
structures  and  along  streets  with  certainty  and  safety ; and 
secure  and  permanent  road  ways  for  every  purpose  of  com- 
munication are  formed  across  wide,  deep,  and  rapid  rivers. 

Extensively  as  they  made  use  of  the  arch,  toe  Romans 
did  nut  deviate  much  from  the  scmi-cireular  form.  Arches 
of  smaller  segments  were  certainly  used  by  them,  as  well 
os  elliptical  arches,  but  in  these  cases  they  were  fortified 
with  enormous  abutroenU,  which  proves  that  the  architects, 
who  probably  in  nearly  all  casea  were  Greeks,  know  very 
well  the  weak  points  of  such  a construction.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  orchitects  of  the  middle  ages,  or  rather 
those  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  aud  fourteenth  centuries, 
to  show  what  could  be  done  by  varying  the  form  and  con- 
-tBtetioD  of  the  arch. 


The  pointed  areh,  upon  ita  inveiitton  or  flnt  introdimtiop 
into  Europe,  seems  to  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
architects  in  varying  its  form  and  application.  This  we 
observe  in  the  numerous  ecclesiastical  structures  in  this 
country,  in  our  beautifiil  pointed  styles,  and  most  particularly 
in  some  of  the  mater  churches  and  cathedrals. 

The  origin  of  the  nointed  arch  has  been  almost  as  much 
disputed  as  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  the  arch  iUelf. 
It  became  general  in  moat  parts  of  Europe  at  nearly  the 
seme  time,  and  about  the  period  of  the  return  of  the 
warrior-priesta  and  pilgrim-aoldiera  of  thq  first  crusado. 
This,  and  other  circumstances  which  might  ba  adduiwd, 
added  to  the  tolerably  well  ascertained  fact  of  the  pointed 
arch  being  used  in  Asia  before  that  period,  and  that  an 
arch  of  the  pointed  form  cannot  he  satisfactorily  shown 
to  have  been  used  at  all  in  the  uorthem  and  western 
parts  of  Europe  anterior  to  it.  give,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  people,  a reasonable  degree  of  certainty  to  the  sup* 
position  lliat  the  notion  was  brought  from  the  east  by 
the  crusaders.  Its  origin  may  be  this: — Before  arching 
was  understood,  or  its  principle  known,  the  use  of  lung 
Tintel  stones  was  sometimes  avoided,  and.  indeed,  a trilling 
degree  of  strength  was  gained,  by  jutting  stones  over  from 
each  side  of  an  opening  in  three  or  four  courses  until 
they  nearly  met  in  the  middle 
then  a stone  of  eommun  size 
end  ordinary  length  only  was 
required  to  close  in  at  the  top, 
instead  of  a long  and  large  one 
to  serve  as  a lintel  The  pro- 
jecting lower  angles  of  the 
stones,  which  eorbelled  or  l>at- 
tened  over,  were  disagreeable  lo 
the  eye,  and  might  also  be  in- 
convenient ; and  therefore  thev  would  be  generally  cut 
off,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  leaving  the  head  in 
the  form  of  a pointed  arch  Such  an  explanation  is,  how- 
ever. far  from  satisfactorv ; and  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
following  extract  from  Rickman  (An  attempt  to  dt4- 
rriminatg  the  Styles  of  Enalt$h  Architecture,  by  Thomas 
Rickman)  contains  a more  probable  solution  of  the  ditficulty, 
at  ]ca.«t  as  far  as  concerns  tne  origin  of  tlio  pointed  arch  in 
early  English  buildings. 

**  Intersecting  arches  were  most  likely  an  early,  and  cer- 
tainly a very  widely-spread  mode  of  embellishing  Norman 
buildings,  and  some  of  them  were  constructed  in  places  and 
with  stones  requiring  centres  to  turn  them  on,  and  the  con- 
struction of  these  centres  must  have  been  by  something 
iquivalent  to  compasses.  Tims,  even  supposing  (which  could 
hardly  have  been  the  cose)  that  the  arches  were  constructed 
without  a previous  delineation,  the  centres  would  have  fed 
to  the  construction  of  tlie  pointed  arch ; and  when  once 
formed,  its  superior  lightness  and  applicability  would  be 
easily  observed.  To  this  remark  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
arches  necessarily  arising  in  some  parts  from  Norman 
groining,  would  lie  pointed.  A careful  examination  of  a 
great  number  of  Norman  buildings  w ill  also  lead  to  this 
conclusion,  that  the  style  was  constantly  assuming  a lighter 
character,  and  that  the  gradation  is  so  gentle  into  early 
English,  that  it  is  difficult  in  some  buildings  to  class  them, 
so  much  have  they  of  both  styles : the  same  may  be  said  of 
ever)'  advance ; and  this  seems  to  be  a convincing  proof  tliat 
the  styles  were  the  product  of  the  gradual  operation  of  a 
general  improvement  guided  by  the  hand  of  genius,  and  not 
a foreign  importation.  ' 

We  propose  to  treat  of  the  various  forms  and  decorations 
of  the  arch  under  the  several  divisions  indicated  in  the 
article  Akchitictubk. 

ARCH,  TRIUMPHAL,  a structure  which  the  Romans 
used  to  erect  across  their  roads,  or  bridges,  or  at  the  en- 
trance of  their  cities,  in  honour  of  victorious  generals  or 
emperort.  They  were  of  two  kinds ; temporary  arches  made 
of  wood,  on  the  occasion  of  a triumph,  when  the  procession 
passed  under  the  arch,  and  the  conqueror  had  the  triumphal 
crown  placed  un  his  head.  These  arches  were  removed  after 
the  ceremony.  The  others  were  permanent  structures,  built 
first  of  brick,  afterwards  of  hewn  stone,  and  lastly  made  ofi 
or  at  least  cased  with,  marble.  Their  general  form  is 
that  of  a panllelopipedon,  which  has  an  opening  in  the 
longer  side,  and  sometimes  a smaller  opening  on  each  side 
of  the  large  one.  These  openings  are  arched  over  with 
semicircular  arches,  and  the  fronts  are  decorated  with  co- 
lumns and  tlivir  accessories  on  lofty  pedestals  the  whole 
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it  somioanted  bj  a heavy  attic,  on  the  facet  of  which 
intcripCiont  were  generally  placed. 

Triumphal  arches  were  erected  under  the  Republic.  An 
arch  oi  r.  Cor.  Scipio  Africanus  (Liv.  xxxvii.  3.)  it  men- 
tioned as  having  been  built  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinut. 
(See  alto  Liv.  xxxiii.  27,  on  the  arches  of  L.  Stertinius.) 
The  Fabian  arch  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  {Pro  PUtneo) 
under  the  name  of  * Fabianus  fornix:'  it  stood  by  the  Via 
Sacra,  near  the  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  the  temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  It  was  raised  in  honour  of 
Fabius,  sumamed  Allobrogus  from  his  nctory  over  the 
Allobrogcs.  This  arch  is  also  mentioned  by  Seneca,  who 
calls  it  * Fabianus  arcus.'  The  term  used  by  Dion  Cassius 
for  a triumphal  arch  it  atffic  rporaiu^pof.  The  arches  of 
Stertinius  and  Scipio  were  ornamented  with  gilded  statues  ; 
and  that  of  Scipio  with  two  horses  alto.  Whether  they 
precisely  resembled  the  later  arches  as  to  their  columns, 
rUievos,  and  other  accessor)'  parts,  we  cannot  say.  As  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  medals,  these  early  triumphal  arches 
consisted  of  a single  arch  with  a column  on  each  side,  with- 
out a stylobate ; the  arch  was  surmounted  by  a simple  border 
as  a kind  of  architrave. 

Under  the  emperors  these  monuments  became  very  nume- 
rous, and  were  overcharged  with  ornaments.  Drusus,  the  step- 
son of  Augustus,  is  roeutioned  as  the  first  who  had  one  raised 
to  him  after  death,  and  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  was  the 
first  woman  to  whom  a similar  honour  wa.s  decreed.  Augus- 
tus himself  had  several  triumphal  arches  erected  to  him,  of 
which  tbo  one  at  Rimini,  where  the  Flaminian  Way  termi- 
nated, still  remains,  and  sen'es  as  a gate  to  the  town  on 
the  side  towards  Rome.  Another  arch,  also  erected  to 
Augustus,  though  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  of  Rimini,  exists 
at  Suaa,  at  the  commencement  of  the  roo<l  which  leads  over 
Mont  Gendvre  into  France.  Of  the  triumphal  arches  remain- 


ing at  Rome,  that  of  Titus  is  the  oldest  It  was  erected  to 
him  after  bis  death  by  the  senate  in  memory  of  his  conquest 
ofJudcea.  This  arch  is  ornamented  with  sculptures  repre- 
senting the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  and  with  the  omaroentB 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  which  he  brought  os  spoils 
to  Rome.  But  arches  were  not  erected  solely  to  comme- 
morate victories  and  conquests ; they  were  also  raised  in 
honour  of  emperors  for  Iwnefits  conferred  on  their  country 
on  some  particular  occasions  ' such  is  the  fine  arch  of  Trajan 
on  the  old  mole  of  Ancona.  It  is  of  white  marble,  and  chaste 
in  its  style ; the  inscription  states  that  it  was  raised  * by  the 
senate  and  pctmle  of  Rome  to  Trajan.  Emperor  and  Ca»sar. 
son  of  Nerva,  the  conqueror  of  the  (Serraans  and  Dacians, 
high  pontiflf,  &c.,  a most  provident  prince,  for  haring  at  his 
own  expense  constructed  the  mole,  and  thus  rendered  the 
access  to  Italy  on  this  side  safer  to  navigatoiw.' 


Cttntral  Ifucription  on  TrajanM  Arch. 

Imp.  Caesari.  I^vi.  Nervae.  F.  Nervae. 

Trajano.  Optimo.  Aug.  Germanic. 

Daci(^  Pont.  Max.  Tr.  Pot.  XVIIII.  Imp.  IX. 
Cos.  IV.  P.  P.  Providentissimo.  Principi. 
Senates.  P.  Q.  R.  Quod.  Accessum. 

Italiae.  Hoc.  Etiam.  Addito.  Ex.  Pecunia.  Sua. 
Portu.  Tutiorem.  Navigantibus.  Reddiderit. 

On  the  Right.  On  the  Left. 


— Divae 

Plotins  Morcianae 

Aug.  Aug. 

Conjugi.  Aug.  Somi.  Aug. 

Bronze  statues  of  Trajan,  of  his  wife  Plotina,  and  his 
sister  Marciana,  were  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  arch,  but 
they  have  been  destroyed.  Another  fine  arch  in  memory  of 
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Trajan  exists  at  Benovento ; it  is  ornamented  with  fine  ri- 
lievos,  and  is  in  very  good  preservation.  All  these  are  single 
arches ; but  others  have  two  smaller  archways,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  great  central  one.  These  are  consequently  ob- 
long in  their  shape,  and  have  a heavier  appearance  than 
the  single  arch.  Two  of  these  triple  arches  still  exist  at 


Rome,  that  of  Septiroius  Severus,  and  that  called  the  arch 
of  Constantine,  which  wo  have  chosen  for  our  illustration. 
The  riew  here  given  is  from  an  original  drawing.  The 
arch  of  Constantine  is  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine Hill,  and  near  the  Culosscuro.  It  is  the  most  complete 
of  all  the  triumphal  arches  at  Rome:  that  of  Titus  has 
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enly  a c«ntnil  archway,  and  that  of  Septimiut  Severut  it 
more  dil^idated,  and  more  encumbered  hy  accumulations 
of  soil.  T^e  style  of  Constantine's  arch  is  also,  for  the  roost 
part,  superior  to  that  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  executed, 
as  it  consists,  in  great  measure,  of  the  materials  of  a similar 
monument  which  had  been  erected  to  Trajan.  But  at  the 
same  time,  owing  to  ita  being  chiefly  built  of  old  materials, 
and  owing  to  want  of  skill  in  the  architect  and  sculptor, 
it  presents  some  striking  discrepancies  of  parts,  and  some 
specimens  of  bad  taste.  The  captive  Parthians.  and  other 
sculptures,  which  were  biflorically  appropriate  on  the  arch 
of  T»Tijan,  are  here  employed  to  decorate  that  of  Constan- 
tine. Our  \icw  indicates  an  excavation.  Iwunded  by  a wall 
of  an  elliptical  form,  within  which  the  monument  stands. 
Accumulations  of  soil  had  raised  the  level  of  the  ground 
nearly  up  to  the  bases  of  the  columns ; tne  excavation  was 
mode  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  and 
the  wall  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  monument 

The  number  of  marble  arches,  in  honour  of  emperors 
and  other  personages,  existing  in  antient  Rome  alone,  is 
stated  to  have  been  at  one  time  tk’rty-six : only  five  or 
six  are  now  remaining.  Other  archea  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  Italy,  at  Aquino,  Aoata,  Polt  in  Istria,  &c. ; seve- 
ral in  the  south  of  rrance,  of  which  those  of  Niaraes  and 
Orange  arc  the  best  preserved ; several  in  Macedonia,  at 
Athens,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  all  however  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  period  ; several  in  Syria,  and  in  Barbary, 
particularly  one  at  Tripoli;  and  another  at  Constantina,  de- 
scribed by  Shaw.  In  modem  times,  triumphal  arches  have 
been  raised  in  imitation  of  tho  Roman  ones.  Tliose  of  the 
^te  St  Denis  and  the  gate  St.  Martin  at  Paris  were  raised 
in  honour  of  Louis  XIV.  Bonaparte  also  had  one  con- 
structed on  the  Place  du  Carousel ; it  is  a triple  arch,  and 
has  all  the  heaviness  of  that  particular  speeies  of  structure. 
Another,  and  a much  finer  one.  was  begun  by  his  order  at 
Milan,  on  the  opening  of  the  famous  road  across  the  Sim- 
plon. It  was  interrupted  by  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
empire,  but  has  since  been  continued  by  order  of  the 
Austrian  government,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Arch  of 
Peace.  It  is  now  nearly  finished.  In  London,  two  struc- 
tures of  the  same  kind  have  been  raised  of  late  years,  a 
singlo  arch  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  a triple  one  in  front 
of  the  Pimlico  palace.  On  Roman  triumphal  arches  the 
reader  may  consult  Pitiscus,  Lexicon  Antiquitattim  Homa^ 
nontm,  art.  Arcus. 

The  arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini  is  sixty  feet  in  height 
and  twenty-seven  in  depth  or  thickness ; the  gateway  is 
thirty-one  feet,  being  the  widest  opening  among  all  the 
antient  arches  in  Italy.  The  front  is  decorated  with  two 
Corinthian  columns  thirty-two  feet  high.  It  is  mode  of 
Istrian  marble. 

The  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  is  sixty-one  feet  high, 
se>enty-one  feet  long,  and  twenty-two  feet  deep.  The  cen- 
tral archway  is  thirty-six  feet  liigb,  and  twenty-two  feet 
wide.  The  side  arches  are  twenty-two  feet  high  and  ten 
wide. 

The  arch  of  Orange,  in  the  south  of  Prance,  supposed,  but 
upon  no  certain  grounds,  to  have  been  erected  in  honour 
of  Caius  Mariu.s,  is  seventy  feet  high  and  sixty-si.x  long. 
It  is  a triple  arch. 

ARCHANGEL,  or  properly  ARKHANGELSKOE, 

* the  land  of  the  archangel.'  was  one  of  the  three  roots  from 
which  the  gigantic  empire  of  all  the  Russias  has  sprung. 

Great  is  our  land,  and  rich  in  fruits : but  there  reigns  no  or- 
der in  it  Come,  then,  be  princes  unto  us,  and  hold  dominion 
over  U8.‘  At  this  summons  from  the  Slavonians  of  Nowgorod. 
Rurik,  Sineus,  and  Tniwor,  three  brothers,  chieftains  of  note 
among  the  warlike  Warages,  or  Waragie-Russians,  with 
whom  both  Normans  and  Anglo-Saxons  claim  kinship,  de- 
scended feom  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  divided  tlie  sovereignty 
of  their  adopted  country  among  them.  Rurik  selected 
Nowgorod  for  his  residence ; Truwor  established  himstif  at 
Isb>irsk  ; and  Sineus,  receiving  the  northernmost  lands  for 
his  share,  took  up  his  quarters  at  Bielo-O'soro,  or  ‘ the  White 
Lake.'  The  two  younger  brothers  having  died  within  two  years 
after  their  arri\‘al,  Rurik,  the  survivor,  in  864  became  sole 
ruler  over  the  three  states,  and  the  founder  of  a new  empire, 
which  is  known  among  northern  writers  by  the  name  of  the 

* Hoixngard  Empire.'  Archangel  is  no  less  celebrated,  in  the 
description  given  by  Alfred  the  Great  of  the  Scandinavian 
nations,  as  the  seat  of  the  extensive  empire  of  Biarmia 
(or  Permia),  which  rose  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  and 
ipcead  ecroM  the  countries  whid  range  between  that  stream 
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and  the  sources  of  the  Volga.  Trsdition  reports,  that  even 
in  those  early  times  navigators  were  accustomed  to  sail  round 
the  coasts  of  Norway  in  quest  of  the  produce  of  Biarmia. 

The  province  of  Archangel  is  now  one  of  the  nineteen 
provinces,  or  governments,  which  constitute  that  portion  of 
the  Russian  dc»ninions  called  * Great  Russia;'  and  U not 
only  the  most  norlbem  but  the  most  extensive  province  of 
Russia  in  Europe.  It  comprehends  part  of  antient  Biarmia. 
Russian  Lapland,  the  ranm  of  country  inhabited  by  the 
Wainotan  branch  of  the  European  Samoiedes,  Nowaia 
Zemlya,  or  Nova-Zcmbla,  and  other  islands  in  the  Icy  Ocean. 
Its  most  eastern  limit  is  about  66°  E.  long.,  and  its  most 
western  54';  its  southernmost  point  is  in  61°  lu'  N. 
lat.,  and  its  most  northern  limit  extends  to  lat.  76*^.  the  ex- 
treme point  of  Nova  Zembla.  The  superficial  extent  of  this 
rorince  is  variously  estimated;  by  M>me  writers  at  two 
uodred,  by  others  at  two  hundred  and  seventy,  and  hy 
more  than  one  even  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
square  miles.  Including  the  27,000  miles  contained  in 
the  recent  addition  of  the  circle  of  Kem,  we  conceive  that 
its  superficial  extent  may  be  safely  set  down  at  upwards 
of  300,000  equare  miles.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  it 
exceeds  the  superficial  area  of  the  whole  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  and  is  more  than  three  times  as  large  as 
Great  Britain.  But  its  population  does  not  exceed  280,000 
souls  at  the  utmost,  or  about  one  to  a square  mile.  Its  con- 
tinental limits  are  the  government  of  Tobolsk  on  the  north- 
east and  cast,  Wologdo  on  the  south  and  south-east.-Oloneti 
on  the  south-west,  and  Finland  on  the  north-west;  its 
northern  shores  are  waahed  by  the  ley  Ocean,  and  the  great 
gulf  of  the  White  Sea.  The  northern  part  of  the  main 
land  in  this  province  is  situated  within  the  Frigid  Zone,  and 
presents  as  desolate  and  sterile  an  aspect  as  the  eye  can 
dwell  upon : this  is  particularly  the  case  towards  the  east, 
where  an  immense  tract  of  black  soil,  covered  with  moss 
and  crusted  with  ice  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  is  better 
known  among  the  natives  by  the  name  of  the  'Tundri.' 
It  stretches  150  miles  into  the  country  from  the  seacoast; 
and  except  its  mossy  coat,  a little  sorrel,  and  an  oocasioual 
handful  of  berries,  exhibits  few  signs  of  vegetation.  South 
of  the  Tundri  lie  forests  of  pines,  birches,  aloers,and  willows. 
The  land  in  the  north  abounds  in  lakes  and  swamps,  and 
is  traversed  by  several  rivers,  but  is  not  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion ; the  westernmost  part  of  it  only,  formerly  called  Rus- 
sian l^pland,  produces  here  and  there  a few  cabbages, 
turnips,  and  other  sorts  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  berries. 
Even  that  portion  of  the  province,  which  lies  most  to  the 
•outb,  affbras  but  a scanty  and  precarious  return  to  the 
husbandman ; though  in  proportion  as  we  leave  the  northern 
regions,  vegetation  Incomes  more  vigorous,  and  grass  and  ex- 
tensive forests  show  themselves.  The  province  is  in  genera] 
a continuous  flat,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  lies  to  the 
west,  between  the  feontiersof  Finland  and  the  river  Mezen : 
the  only  exception  arises  IVom  the  course  of  the  Scandi- 
navian range  of  mountains  through  the  circle  of  Kem  and 
Lapland ; it  is  in  this  direction  that  they  terminate  in  the 
promontories  of  Orlow  on  the  White  Sea,  and  Swi&toi  Noss 
or  * Holy  Point'  on  the  Icy  Ocean.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
rovince  two  ridges  encircle  the  bay  of  Tsheskai,  the  westerly 
ranch  of  which  ends  at  Cape  Kanin:  these  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  low  chain  of  hills  which  crosses  the  steppe  of 
Tundri,  and  rising  at  a distance  of  se%'enty  miles  from  the 
banks  of  the  Petshora,  takes  a north-easterly  course,  and 
joins  the  Ural,  from  which  point  the  latter  forma  the  boun- 
dary between  Archangel  and  Siberia.  This  portion  of  the 
Ural  range  is  called  ' the  desert  Ural.' 

The  great  river  of  the  province  is  the  Dwina,  or  ‘ the  double 
river.'  In  its  upper  course  from  Lake  Kubinskoi,  it  bears 
the  name  of  * Sukhona,'  which  it  retains  north-eastwards  as 
far  as  Ustyug-Weliki ; there  it  receives  the  name  of  the 
* Jug.’  or  Upper  Dwina,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  Dwina. 
It  alraunds  with  fish,  and  is  navigable  for  300  miles  and 
upwards  to  the  frontier  of  the  province  of  Wologda ; it 
widens  to  a breadth  of  nearly  five  miles  at  the  town  of 
Archangel,  whence  it  flows  by  three  channels  into  the 
White  Sea.  [See  Dwina.]  The  Sukhona  communicates 
with  the  Nova  and  Wolga  by  means  of  the  Kubinskoi  canal 
and  the  lake  of  Bielo  Osero.  The  Onega,  whose  whole 
length  is  nearly  400  miles,  is  likewise  a navigable  stream  ot 
some  consequence ; it  enters  the  province  from  tho  adjoining 
government  of  Olonetz,  and  flows  into  a bay  of  the  White 
Sea  studded  with  islands.  The  same  sea,  west  of  Archangel 
bay,  also  receives  the  Panoi,  the  Iwigest  river  in  Lapland ; and 
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the  M«»n,  ft  eonftiderftblft  itreftin,  which  riles  in  the  mftrihei  [ is  fitted  onlv  &r  mftkinK  6te  coone  cloth  temed  wedisal, 
of  the  steppe  of  Petebore,  end  tluws  in  a nortli-weeteriy  : The  oountrv  is  ftlso  so  well-stocked  with  gome,  thftt  ocarcclj 
direction  for  neerly  000  miles.  The  Petshora  rises  in  the  any  poultry  beyond  the  cock  and  hen  are  kept.  With  regard 
Uni  mountain*,  rangoc  over  a dutaneo  of  full  700  miles  to  m nerals,  salt  is  the  staple  product  of  this  province : it  is 
of  dreary  waste,  and,  before  it  crosses  the  boundary  be*  obtained  in  various  quarters,  particularly  in  tne  neighbour- 
tween  tho  provinces  of  Wologda  and  Archangel,  receives  hood  of  Totma,  and  from  the  waters  of  tlie  Kouda  and  Le- 
the Usa  and  Elroa,  and  then  enters  the  sea,  between  senga  by  the  process  of  boiling.  Bog*iron  is  found  in  con- 
Cupes  Bolvanski  and  Kostianoi,  whero  its  surface  is  spotted  siderable  abundance,  and  between  700  and  800  tons  of  it  are 
witl)  islands : it  is  navigable  immediately  after  quitting  the  ! ei^rted  annually. 

Ural  mountains,  but  is  locked  up  by  ice  for  nine  months  in  f Thomanufacturingandmechanicalinduitryofthepeopleis 
the  vear ; its  dreary  banks  are  rarely  the  resort  even  of  the  j principally  confined  to  ship-building,  the  preparation  of  pitch 
hardy  Sarooiode.  I and  tar,  and  the  weaving  of  linen,  which  latter  occupation  filU 

The  province  of  Archangel  abounds  in  lakes,  separated  ' up  the  leisure  hours  oftne  peasant's  wife  in  the  circles  of  Kol* 
by  sterile  rocks,  in  almost  countless  numbers;  the  must  j mogory  and  Archangel,  and  constitutes  a lucrative  branch  of 
considerable  He  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  situated  imme-  | their  commerce  with  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  other 
diately  north  and  west  of  the  White  Sea.  Amongst  those  Russian  marts.  In  some  years,  3000  tons  of  pitch  have  been 
are  the  Imandra,  Kowda,  Toposaro,  Angoaero,  and  upper  boiled  down,  and  13,000  barrels  of  it  exported ; whilst  the 
and  lower  Koutno.  ports  of  the  White  Sea  have  despatched  tar  to  the  extent  of 

The  climate  of  this  province,  particularly  the  northern  26,00U/.  in  value  to  foreign  parts.  There  are  four  refineries  for 
districts,  partakes  both  of  the  extremes  of  beat  and  cold,  sugar  in  the  province,  and  seven  rope-manufactories,  but 
The  heat  of  the  summer  season  is  often  oppressive;  and  | only  three  of  them  can  be  said  to  ^ of  any  importance, 
tho  transition  from  heat  toe  old,  on  a change  of  wind,  is  From  4UU,00U  to  .500,OUU  deals  are  often  cxpoi^  from  the 
frenuently  so  instantaneous,  that  a man  who  has  bMO  capital  in  a single  twelvemonth.  Tallow  also  is  shipped  in 
wooing  in  his  shirt  is  forced  to  have  immediate  recourse  very  large  quantities  from  the  White  Sea,  sometimes  to  the 
to  his  &r-cloak.  But  the  climate  becomes  more  intensely  extent  of  2500  tons  and  upwards  yearly  ; but  the  bulk  of 
severe  in  pre^rtion  as  we  advance  eastward.  Every  river  this  article  is  brought  down  from  the  adjacent  provinces, 
between  Mezen  and  Petshora  is  frozen  up  by  the  end  The  less  important  productions  of  Archangel  which  find 
of  September  or  beginning  of  October ; the  Dwina,  on  their  way  outwards,  are  train-oil.  hemp,  llax,  mats,  canvas, 
the  other  band,  does  not  usually  close  until  a month  later,  | skins,  and  fun. 

and  is  again  free  from  ice  by  the  end  of  April  or  the  fint  The  majority  of  the  population  of  Archangel  is  of  Rue- 
week  in  May.  In  those  parts  which  lie  between  the  Petshora  I sian  extraction,  in  the  proportion  of  ninety-five  out  of  dvery 
and  Sibehn,  the  Samoiede  himself  yields  to  the  inclement  i hundred  souls ; the  remaining  portion  cemsUts  of  about 
cold:  no  stream  is  open  until  June,  and  scarcely  one  is  7000  Samoiedes,  6000  Syriaeneee  (or  Siri&ni,  a Samoiede 
free  from  ice  by  the  middle  of  September.  Spring,  summer,  race,  who  inhabit  the  districts  lying  around  the  upper  banks 
and  autumn  are  thus  reduced  to  an  interval  of  throe  month*,  of  tbe  Petshora),  and  1 700  Laplanders,  besides  a few  Fins 
The  northern  districts  of  Archangel  arc  wholly  unculti- ! who  are  domesticated  in  tbe  circles  of  Kem  and  Kola.  The 
vable,  and  its  soil,  even  in  the  south,  does  not  yield  grain  tenets  of  tbe  Greek  faith  are  professed  by  all  but  a few  thou- 
enough  even  for  tbe  support  of  its  scanty  population.  Tbe  sand  pagans,  amongst  whom  tho  forcible  conversion  directed 
bread  in  use  is  a compound  of  meal,  moss,  scrapings  of  the  by  an  ukase  of  the  year  1823  has.  we  trust,  been  as  success- 
bark  of  the  pine,  and  grated  roots ; yet  this  food,  coarse  as  it  ful  in  respect  of  their  religious  convictions,  as  it  Itas  been  of 
is,  is  unknown  to  more  northern  palates,  which  must  be  con-  their  numbers ; for  within  five  years  from  the  sending  out 
tent  with  dried  fish.  The  southern  districts  grow  hemp  and  of  tbe  missionaries  three  churches  were  built  for  the  use  of 
(lax,  and  a few  kinds  of  vegetables ; and  in  some  parts,  on  the  33U0  heathens  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  embrace 
each  side  of  tbe  l>wina  more  eapedally.  there  is  |iasture  Christianity.  These  converts  consist  almost  exclusively  of  tbe 
ground  of  good  quality.  But  Archangel  contains  a still  un-  Samoiede  hordes  who  inhabit  that  part  of  the  prorince  of 
exhausted  mine  of  wealth  in  its  forests,  which  give  profit-  Archangel  which  stretches  from  the  Mezen  to  theftontien  of 
able  employ  to  tbe  labourer,  the  artisan,  boatman,  mariner,  Siberia,— a tract  of  country  than  which  Russia  in  Europe 
shipwright,  merchant,  and  even  tlw  more  humble  gleaner  does  not  contain  a colder,  wilder,  or  more  inhospitable  cTi- 
of  the  berries  which  grow  beneath  their  shade.  The  pre-  mate.  This  uncivilized  race  of  beings,  whose  name  implies 
dominant  speciea  of  timber  are  firs,  pines,  birches,  elders,  * eaters  of  one  another,'  though  there  is  no  trace  whatev  er 
and  larches,  which  are  of  great  dimensions  and  lofty  growth,  of  their  having  deserved  to  to  branded  as  cannibals,  oh- 
Theio  forests  are  the  resort  of  a variety  of  wild  animals,  ginally  migrated  from  Siberia;  but  they  are  not  the  primi- 
whieh  the  native*  turn  to  good  account.  In  the  Tundri  live  inhabitants  of  the  soil;  for  live  rums  of  whole  lines  of 
and  sea-coast  are  the  bear,  wolf,  roin-deor,  squirrel,  ermine,  antient  dwellings,  which  are  found  on  the  hanks  of  lakos 
hare,  martin,  glutton,  fox  (both  the  common  Kpucies  and  Uie  and  rivers,  show  that  the  Samoiede  was  by  no  means  Ute 
beautiful  polai-fox),  wild  duck  and  gooee,  swan,  water-hen,  first  occupant  of  this  country.  Tho  name  nas  been  iu  use 
and  eider-fbwl.  To  these  may  be  added  an  abundance  of  among  the  Russians  ever  since  the  eleventh  centun* ; but 
marine  animals,  in  pursuit  of  which  hunting  parties  resort  tho  Samoiede  himself  admits  no  other  than  that  orChas- 
to  Nova  Zembla  in  particular,  where  they  build  cabins  with  sowa^  signifying,  in  his  own  language,  ‘ man.’  Ho  bi  of 
tbe  wood  they  have  brought  with  them,  and  pass  the  winter,  middling  stature,  has  a broad.  Hat.  round  face,  brownish- 
employing  theinstlves  in  catching  seals,  sea-cows,  and  yellow  complexion,  small  black  eye.  black  hair  and  eye>- 
roorse,  or  in  buntii^  the  polar-bear,  fox.  or  rein-deer.  The  brows,  and  but  a slender  beard,— in  every  respect  the 
seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  Archangel  fumis'ti  food  to  tbe  counterpart  of  his  A>iatic  brethren,  who  are  far  more  nume- 
inhabitants  from  their  ample  store  ^ whitings,  pikes,  eels,  rous  in  the  north  of  SItoria,  where  there  are  upwards  of 
salmon,  perches,  and  other  fiah.  Tbe  only  domestic  com-  60,000  of  them.  The  dialect  of  the  European  Samoiede  is 
panion  of  the  I.,aplander  and  Samoiede  is  tho  rein-deer;  poor  and  imperfect,  and  spoken  by  no  stranger  but  a few 
their  stock  of  this  invaluable  animal  forms  tlie  criterion  of  Cossack  dealers  ; the  use  of  written  characters  U unknown 
wealth ; hence  the  individual  wlu>  has  two  thousand  is  ac-  among  them.  They  seldom  attain  to  a greater  age  than 
counted  rich,  but  the  man  is  poor  who  cannot  muster  more  sixty  or  seventy,  Icud  a wandering  life,  and,  with  tbe  assist- 
than  thirty  or  forty.  Archangel  is  but  slenderly  supplied  ance  of  their  rain-deur.  shift  their  encampment  as  incli- 
with  horses  and  cattle,  and  they  are  in  general  of  dimi-  nation  or  necessity  prompts  them.  They  live  by  breeding 
Dutive  size : tbe  distrieta  of  Kolmogory  and  Shenkursk,  that  animal,  catching  fish,  and  following  the  chase ; which 
however,  which  are  rich  in  pastures,  have  formed  an  enables  them  to  diseWge  their  annuid  * Jassik,'  or  tribute 
exception  ever  rioce  tbe  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  when  of  fUrs  and  hides,  to  the  Russian  crown.  This  is  fixed  at 
a handsome  race  of  oxen,  which  have  no  way  degeno-  three  foxes'  skins  for  every  Samoiede  who  carries  bow  and 
rated,  were  imported  from  Holland  by  that  monarch  : quiver ; and  is  collected  by  the  oldest  among  them,  who 
the  (^ves  of  this  species  are  kept  warm,  and  fod  on  milk  must  make  their  appearance  at  Mezen  in  the  months  ot 
for  nine  months ; at  this  age  they  weigh  sometimes  as  December  or  Janua^,  and  deliver  the  yearly  quotu  to 
much  as  six  or  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  are  so  white  and  the  Russian  authorities.  ^Vhat  th£*y  succeed  in  collecting 
delicate  in  flesh,  that  they  are  sent  h>  St.  Petersburg,  where  for  their  individual  benefit  is  sold  to  the  travelling  Russian 
they  fetch  uncommonly  high  prices.  Neither  sheep,  swine,  dealer,  or  carried  to  tbe  open  markets  in  the  adjacent  pro- 
Dor  goats  are  bred  in  any  considerable  numbers ; what  vinces.  Indeed  they  are  frequently  known  to  transport 
littla  mutton  is  eaten  is  of  indifliBreat  quality*  and  the  fleece  their  merchandise  500  miles  and  upwards  for  a sale ; many 
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of  them  Morting  to  so  distant  a spot  as  Obadortk  m the 
month  of  February,  where  they  exchange  their  wares  Ibr 
Russian  bread.  Erman,  indeed,  tells  us  that  they  will  at 
times  trace  the  immense  distance  of  1500  miles,  which 
lies  between  Archangel  and  Tumkhansk  on  the  Jenisei, 
from  mere  fbndness  for  shifting  their  quarters.  [For  further 
details,  see  the  article  Sauoisdis.] 

Archangel  consists  of  eight  eiitles,  namely,  the  city 
and  dependendes  of  Archangel.  Kholmoffory,  Sbenkurak, 
Pinega,  Onega,  Kem,  and  Mesen.  Independently  of 
Archangel  itself,  the  drole  of  that  name  contains  Nowa- 
Dwinskaia^Krepost,  a fbrtraas,  about  ten  miles  distant  from 
the  capital,  on  an  island  of  the  Dwina,  the  entrance  of 
which  it  defends;  close  upon  the  ramparts  is  a town  of 
about  two  hundred  honsea,  which  are  mostly  used  as  sttwea 
by  the  merchants  of  Archangel.  The  island  of  SdtMraskoi, 
in  the  White  Sea.  is  also  within  the  limits  of  this  circle : 
it  is  the  largest  of  a cluster  lying  about  150  milee  N.W. 
of  Archangel,  and,  besides  a monastery,  to  which  num- 
bers of  pilgrims  resort,  contains  a borough  town,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  prepare  a peculiarly  pore  description  of' 
isinglass,  consider^  by  some  to  be  the  finest  that  Russia 
produces.  The  chief  to^  in  the  circle  of  Kholmocpwy  bears 
the  s.'imc  name,  and  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Dwina, 
thirty-five  miles  south  of  Archangel  t it  has  a building-yard 
for  ships,  and  a school  for  navigation : its  en\iron8  afford 
pasturage  for  the  finest  breed  of  cattle  in  this  quarter  of 
the  wemd.  Tlie  population  scarcely  exceeds  dOO  souls. 
Shenkursk  is  the  capital  of  the  circle  so  called,  and  lies 
on  the  Waga,  about  170  miles  8.E.  of  Archangel*  it  is  said 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Tshndes,who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  a Finnic  race,  before  the  Russians  settled  in  the 
country ; and  the  remains  of  a fort,  built  by  them,  are  stUI  to 
be  seen  on  an  acbacent  eminence.  In  the  circle  cf  Pinen  is 
the  inconsiderable  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pinega,  which  flows  into  the  Dwina.  The  ehief  town  in 
the  circle  of  Onega  bears  the  same  appellation,  and  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Onega,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of  that 
uame  in  the  White  Sea.  It  lies  about  60  miles  S.W.  of  Arch- 
angel, and  possesses  a good  harbour,  is  engaged  in  ship- 
Duuding,  ana  expo^  timber,  tar,  and  pitch.  The  number 
of  its  inhabitants  is  about  2000.  Kem,  the  eapital  of  the 
drclo  of  that  name,  which  once  Ibrmed  part  of  the  provinee 
of  Olonetz,  and  has  latterly  been  ineorporaCed  with  that  of 
Archangel,  is  a small  town  with  a harbour,  not  far  from  the 
afflux  of  the  Kem  into  the  White  Sea.  Kola,  or  Kolkoi- 
Ostrog,  the  principsl  place  in  Russian  Lapland,  in  32^  30' 
E.  long.  68°  20'  N.  lat,  » the  northernmost  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  and  next  to  Wardde,  a port  on  a prufsontoir  in 
eastern  Finroark  in  Norway,  whicn  liee  in  31°  7' 30^  E. 
long.,  7(P  22'  36"  N.  lat.,  and  to  Hammerfest,  which  is  on 
an  island  likewise  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  (70°  36'  N. 
lat.,  23°  49^  E.  long.)  is  the  northernmost  town  in  Bu- 
roDo : It  is  situated  close  upon  an  arm  of  the  White  Sea, 
between  two  rivers,  the  Tuloma  and  Kola,  and  possesses  a 
harbour  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  latter  stream.  Its  in- 
habitants, in  number  about  1200,  are  employed  in  catching 
walruses,  cod.  and  whales,  and  traffic  in  fiirs  and  hides.  There 
U a copper-mine  in  Hs  vicinity,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
gulf  is  the  port  of  EkaUr  nakaia.  Kola  is  about  630 
miles  north  uf  St.  Petersburg.  It  should  here  be  observed, 
that  the  Falleds  districts,  formerly  belonging  to  Norway, 
nave  constituted  a portion  of  Russian  Lapland,  by  virtue  of 
the  frontier  treaty  conclude<l  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 
ever  since  the  year  1826.  Part  of  the  river  Pasvig.  and  the 
Jacob's  Eire,  now  separate  Swedish  from  Russian  Lapland. 
Neidcn  and  Peise,  two  places  within  the  latter,  are  the  resort 
of  the  native  traders.  The  capital  of  the  cir^  of  Melon, 
as  well  as  the  chief  toarn  in  the  territory  of  the  European 
Samoiedes,  boars  the  same  name  as  the  circle,  and  lies  on 
the  river  Mezen,  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  lev  Ocean, 
where  it  forms  a harbour  : it  is  inhabited  wholly  by 
Russians,  who  make  excursions  on  an  extensive  scale 
to  Spitzbergen  and  the  islands  of  Kalguiew  and  Nova- 
Zembta,  and  bring  bock  with  them  the  produce  of  their 
toib  by  land  and  sea,  in  such  quantities  as  to  give  rise 
to  considerable  traffic.  It  is  about  140  miles  E^N.E.  of 
Archangel.  The  other  spots  deserving  of  notice  in  the 
land  of  tho  European  Samoiedes  are  Pust-Owrsk,  the  ecn* 
tral  point  of  their  dealings,  which  lies  on  a lake  of  the  same 
name  connected  with  the  Petshura,  consists  of  about  fift^ 
houses,  and  has  seventoen  villages  dependent  upon  it : thn 
\ lace  is  resorted  to  even  by  the  fur-dealers  ef  Wologda, 


St  Petersburg,  and  Moscow,  who  reeeb  it  in  October  and 
November,  and  leave  it  shortly  before  Christmas.  The 
natives  breed  rein-deer  in  such  lai^  numbers  that  many 
of  them  pos^s  herds  of  1000  each.  Pust-Osersk  is 
about  150  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Meson,  and  lies  on  a 
lake  near  the  mouth  of  the  Petsbora.  About  140  miles 
eastwards  of  Pust-Oaersk  lies  Ust-Zulma.  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Petshora;  it  oontaina  120  houses,  ami  baa 
I four  villages  within  its  district:  besides  rearing  rein-deer 
and  raising  barley,  the  inhabitants  deal  largely  with  the 
Russian  traders  in  ftare  and  the  produce  of  tmir  fisheries. 
And  about  sixty  miles  fiutber  onwards  stands  Ishma  (or 
Isbemskaja-Slobodka)  on  the  banks  of  the  Ishma ; it  con- 
sists of  sixty-four  houses,  and  has  several  villages  within  its 
jurisdietion.  Rye  and  barley  are  cultivated  near  this  spot ; 
the  natives  bre^  considerable  numbers  of  rein-deer,  and 
carry  on  a thriving  trade  in  furs,  tallow,  butter,  and  dried 
tab. 

The  islands  of  Kalguiew,  Warandei,  Waigatz,  Nova- 
Zembla,  and  Tahorni,  which  are  the  chief  among  tho  insular 
dependencies  of  the  province  of  Archangel,  will  be  noticed 
under  their  reepective  beads. 

ARCHANCxEL  (Known  amongst  the  Russians  by  the 
name  of  Oorod  ArkhangeUkoi,  or  town  of  the  convent  of 
* 8t.  Michael ' the  archangel)  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Archangel,  and  the  roost  northern  emporium  of  trade  in  the 
Ruasian  dominions.  Its  site  it  a low  flat;  it  extends  about 
two  miles  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina,  and  is  forty 
milee  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  is  not  accessible  to 
vesseb  of  heavy  burthen,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream  and  a bar  which  runs  across  it,  with  only  twelve  feet 
of  water,  about  five  miles  below  the  town.  Archangel  it 
the  oldest  port  in  the  Russian  dominions : in  the  eyes  of 
our  own  countrymen,  however,  no  droumstance  can  render 
it  an  object  of  greeter  interest  than  its  celebrity  in  the 
annals  of  British  enterprise.  The  discovery  of  a passage  to 
the  coasts  of  the  White  Sea  has  been  truly  said  to  have 
formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  commerce ; for  it  gave  an 
entirely  new  direction  to  the  trade  of  the  north.  This  took 
plaoe  in  1553,  when  Richard  Chancellor,  the  commander  of 
a vessel  which  was  despatched,  in  company  with  two  others, 
to  find  out  a north-eastern  passage  to  China,  navigated 
tho  White  Sea  and  sailed  up  the  bight  of  St.  Nicholas, 
into  which  the  Dwina  pourl  its  waters.  From  this  point  he 
made  his  way  to  the  court  of  Ivan  II.,  who,  being  thus 
eonvinced  of  the  nracticability  of  navigating  seas  hitherto 
deemed  inaceessibte  to  the  mariner,  gave  directions  shortly 
afterwards  for  building  the  port  of  Archangel,  which  was 
commenced  by  Nashtshokin,  the  woiwode  of  those  parts,  in 
the  year  1564,  upon  a spot  previously  selected  as  a homo- 
stead  by  the  members  of  a rdigious  establishment.  Russia 
at  this  time  powessed  no  ports  on  the  Baltic ; and,  indeed, 
for  a long  pofiiod  subsequent,  no  other  port  but  Arebangel 
in  its  whole  dominions.  It  is  now  become  the  chief  mart 
of  its  northern  trade,  as  it  was.  in  its  early  days,  the  centra 
of  all  traffic  between  Muscovy  and  foreign  parts.  The 
benefit  of  the  discovery,  after  it  had  been  for  some  time 
confined  to  our  own  oountrymen,  was  afterwards  shared  with 
the  Dutch  and  Hamburgbese.  Archangel  is  mentione<l  in 
the  travels  of  the  Holstein  ambassadors  to  Muscovy  and 
Persia,  a.s  a considerable  port  in  )S36  ; it  is  remarked,  that 
from  300  to  400  ships,  principally  English  and  Dutch,  were 
sometimes  seen  in  the  port.  (Olearius,  de  Mo$‘ 

eovie,  p.  139.)  The  prutp^y  of  the  port  received  how- 
ever a shock  from  the  establuthment  of  St.  Petersburg,  from 
which  it  did  not  recover  till  tl>e  Empress  Elizabeth  placed 
its  immunities  on  a level  witli  those  of  the  metropolis  in  tho 
year  1762.  It  has  since  been  increasing  gradually  m im- 
portance. During  (he  hundred  years  which  preced^  1827, 
the  exportations  of  Archangel  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
23,350,000/..  or,  on  an  average,  233,500/.  a-yesr:  whereas, 
in  1629,  they  were  to  the  extent  of  662.000/.  In  that 
Tear,  too,  the  number  of  veesels  which  entered  was  4)2; 
being  an  excess  of  95  over  the  return  for  1625.  Its  trade 
has  been  improved  of  Isto  years  by  the  opening  of  a eom- 
mnnication  by  canal  with  Moscow  and  Astraeban.  The 
bulk  of  its  shipments  still  consists,  however,  of  the  growth 
and  manufiicture  of  Sil>cria,  and  more  northerly  latitudes ; 
such  as  fish,  fi-<h  oils,  tallow,  randies,  timber  wrought  and 
unwrought,  pitch,  tar.  wax,  iron,  linseed,  furs,  hides,  bristles 
caviar,  &c.  When  the  navigation  of  Archangel  is  open, 
the  riv*er,  from  tho  roadstead  to  the  town,  is  covered  with 
I vessels  and  boats  of  ail  siiee ; the  qnays  aCKl  shoree  are 
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o«opled  with  multitudes,  variously  and  actively  employed; 
and  the  road  from  Siberia  is  covered  with  travellers 
and  loadra  carta  and  wam^ons.  ArcbanKel  dues  not  contain 
above  2000  houses,  and  its  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  1 5,00U : 
in  both  respects  it  stands  much  on  a par  with  Berwick- 
upon-lVeed.  Mixed  with  the  native-born  subjects  of  Russia 
are  a few  Englishmen.  Dutchmen,  and  Germans,  who  are, 
almost  without  exception,  merchants  or  mechanics.  In  a 
manufacturing  point  of  view.  Archangel  is  of  minor  import- 
ance : there  are  some  sugar-refineries,  and  manufactories 
of  canvas  and  cordage ; there  is  also  much  ship  and  boat 
building  going  on;  and  eleven  miles  below  the  town  lies 
the  government  yard,  with  three  slips  for  building  ships 
of  war.  Hiis  establishment  is  protected  by  the  lines  of 
Nowadwinka,  which  command  the  entrance  into  the  Dwina, 
and  afford  security  to  the  property  of  the  Archangel  mer- 
chants, which  is  deposited  in  the  adjacent  storehouses. 
The  flemales  employ  themselves  in  spinning  yam,  and 
making  a coarse  sort  of  linen,  both  of  which  are  in  much 
request  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  The  houses  are  almost 
universally  constructed  of  wood,  the  external  covering 
being  laid  horiiontally,  and,  in  some  instances,  doubly 
covered,  and  coloured  outside : most  of  them  are  two  stories 
high  ; they  form  a comfortable  residence,  and,  when  inha- 
bit^ by  the  wealthier  class,  arc  provided  with  every  species 
of  convenience,  and  indeed  luxury.  The  most  striking  of 
the  stone  edifices  is  the  Gostinnoi-Dwor  (caravansera.  or 
court  of  the  trading  guests),  an  extensive  mart  for  the 
exhibition  and  sale  of  goods,  which  is  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  with  six  large  towers,  and  a ditch.  The  churches 
ore  eleven  in  numlwr ; ten  for  the  Greek  and  one  fiM-  the 
Protestant  form  of  worship ; but  most  of  them  are  built  of 
wood,  and  the  Greek  churches  gorgeously  decorated  within. 
The  marine  hospital  is  a building  of  some  extent,  and 
open  to  foreign  as  well  os  native  seamen.  But  its  great- 
est ornament  is  a number  of  open  spaces,  on  which  the 
merchants  and  dealers  erect  their  stalls : ^re  all  articles 
of  the  same  class  are  ranged  in  successive  rows,  and 
they  are  of  almost  endless  variety.  There  are  several 
schools  in  the  town,  at  the  head  of  which  are  a semi- 
nary for  ecclesiastics,  a gymnasium,  and  academies  for 
teaching  navigation  and  engineenng.  Upon  the  whole, 
Archangel  is  an  ill-built  place ; the  two  main  streets  run  in 
a sigzag  direction  parallel  witlf  the  Dwina,  and  are  con- 
nect^ by  narrow  lanes ; they  are  moderately  broad,  and 
kept  tolerably  clean,  but,  instead  of  pavement,  are  Moored 
with  timber  in  a rough  state.  Its  supplies  of  provisions  are 
brought  from  a distance,  as  the  soil  m the  neighbourhood 
grows  no  grain  or  vegetables,  and  breeds  no  cattle ; this  is 
a consequence  of  its  position— close  upon  the  line  at  which 
the  growth  of  com  and  fruit  ceases ; Uiis  line  being,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Dwina.  under  the  65th  degreo  of  latitude. 
An  association  was  formed  at  Archangel  in  the  vear  )bU3. 
under  the  title  of  Uie  ' White  Sea  Company it  despatches 
a Meet  of  vessels  every’  year  on  fishery  expeditions  to  the 
coasts  of  Nova  Zembla,  Kalguiew,  and  Spitsbergen,  at 
the  last  of  wbiob  the  crews  frequently  winter.  Here 
they  contrive  to  maintain  themselves  without  much  difficulty 
by  the  chase,  but  they  depend,  both  for  their  rude  wintry 
dwellings  and  their  f\iel,  on  the  timber  thrown  up  by  the 
oi;ean.  Archangel  is  the  seal  of  an  archbishopric,  and  the 
residence  both  of  a civil  and  military  governor.  The  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Solombalsk,  which  is  formed  by  the 
Kusbentda,  contains  an  ailmiralty  and  marine-barracks. 
Archangel  lies  in  64^  32'  N.  lot.,  and  4U°  33'  E.  long.,  or 
about  400  miles  N.E-  of  St.  Petersburg. 

ARCHifiO'LOGY,  literally  * the  study  of  antiquity  or 
antient  things,'  from  apxoioc,  on/tcn/,and  \uyo^,aditcourte. 
Though  the  term  is  often  used,  its  meaning  in  this  country 
has  not  always  been  very  exactly  fixed ; but  there  is  no- 
thing properly  belonging  to  it  which  is  not  included  under 
the  heads  of  Antiquity  and  Antiquitixs.  In  general, 
the  term  archmology  is  confined  to  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Roman  art,  but  it  is  sometimes  used  to  express  generally 
the  study  of  all  tliat  concerns  the  oarlv  history’  of  any  nation 
or  country.  The  divi.Hions  of  the  subject  are  consequently 
very  numerous,  and  the  chief  works  on  each  will  be  noticed 
under  their  respective  heads,  sucli  os  Egypt,  Gkekcb, 
Medals,  Sculptdbs,  &c. 

The  great  extension  which  the  study  of  archeology  has  I 
received  of  late  years,  and  is  still  receiving,  seems  to  require 
now  more  than  ever  the  unitfd  exertions  of  all  who  devote 
thitfnsrlrai  to  iu  In  this  pciut  of  view,  the  Arcbsooli^ical 


Institute  of  Rome,  founded  in  1629.  seems  likely  to  he  of 
grnt  utility.  (See  ThcUtachen  de*  Archdologttchen  In- 
in  Von  Dr-  Eduard  Gerhard,  1832.) 

ARCHBISHOP.  For  what  belongs  to  the  raiscopal 
character  and  office  generally,  we  refer  to  the  word  bishop  ; 
we  mean  to  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  what  belongs 
more  peculiarly  to  the  archbishop.  For  though,  in  this 
country,  and  generally  throughout  Europe,  the  archbishop 
has  his  own  diocese  in  which  no  exercises  ordinary  episcopal 
functions  like  any  other  bishop  in  bis  diocese,  yet  he  has  a 
distinct  character.  Iiaving  an  admitted  superiority  and  a cer- 
tain jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  in  bis  province,  who  am 
sometimes  called  his  sufir^ans,  together  with  some  peculiar 
privileges.  This  superiority  is  indicated  in  the  name.  The 
word  or  syllable  orcA  is  the  Greek  element  opx,  (which 
occurs  in  dpx*)>  ^PX***'>  &c*,)and  denotes  prei^enccor 
authority.  It  is  used  extensively  throughout  ecclesiastical 
nomenclature,  as  may  be  seen  in  I^  Cange's  OVosaary, where 
there  are  the  names  of  many  ecclesiastical  officeni  into 
whose  designations  this  word  enters,  who  were  either  never 
introduced  into  the  English  church,  or  have  long  ceased  to 
exist.  Exalted  officers  of  state  have  sometimes  designa- 
tions into  which  this  word  enters,  as  anh-dukc.  Why  this 
word  was  used  peculiarly  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  rather  than 
any  other  term  denoting  superiority,  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  term  dpx‘'P*^‘C,  fur  chief-priest. 

, occurs  in  the  Greek  text  of  Uie  Christian  Scriptures.  Patri- 
arch is  a less  obvious  compound  of  the  same  class,  denoiing 
the  chief-father ; and  is  used  in  ecrlesiasticul  nomenclature 
to  denote  a bishop  who  has  authority  not  only  over  other 
bishops,  but  over  the  whole  collected  bishops  of  divers  king- 
doms or  states ; it  is  analogous  in  signification  to  the  word 
pope  (papa),  a bishop  to  whom  this  extended  superintendence 
is  attributed. 

Whatever  might  be  the  precise  functions  of  the  episcopus 
(fwitfcoroc,  bishop),  the  term  itself  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul.  Phil.  t.  1 , 1 Tim.  iii.  2,  and  elsewhere ; but  the  word 
dpx»*'<<’*o*'oc,  or  archbishop,  is  not  found  till  about  or  after 
the  fourth  century.  Cyrillus  Archiepisoopus  Hierosolymita- 
norum,  and  Culestinus  ArchiepUcopus  Komanoruro,  occur 
under  these  designations  in  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
held  at  Ephesus,  a.o.  431.  Other  terms  by  which  an  arch- 
bishop is  sometimes  designated  are  primate  and  meiropolitoM. 
The  first  of  these  is  formed  from  the  Latin  word  primus, 
* the  first,’  and  denotes  simple  precedency,  the  first  among 
the  bishops.  The  latter  is  a dreek  term,  which  rendered 
literally  into  English  would  be  the  man  of  the  mofAer-cs/y, 
that  is,  the  bishop  who  resides  in  that  city  where  is  the 
mother  church  of  all  the  other  churches  within  the  province 
or  district  in  which  ho  is  the  metropolitan. 

The  term  metropolitan,  when  thus  analyzed,  pomta  out  to 
us  the  origin  of  whatever  real  distinction  there  is  between 
bishop  and  archbishop,  or,  in  other  words,  the  cause  of  that 
elevation  which  it  given  to  the  archbishop  above  the  bishops 
in  his  province,  when  it  it  not  to  be  attributed  to  mere 
' personal  assumption,  or  ^ bo  regarded  only  as  an  un- 
meaning title.  The  way  in  which  Cbristianily  became  ex- 
tended over  Europe  was  this:  an  establishment  was  gained 
by  some  zealous  preacher  in  some  one  city;  there  he  built 
a church,  performed  in  it  the  rites  of  Christianity,  and  lived 
surrounded  by  a company  of  clerks  engaged  in  the  same 
design  and  moving  accoraing  to  his  directions.  From  this 
central  point,  these  persons  were  sent  from  time  to  time  into 
the  country  around  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  re- 
ception of  Christianity,  and  thus  other  churches  became 
founded,  offspring  or  children,  to  use  a very  natural  figure, 
of  the  church  from  whence  the  missionaries  were  sent  forth. 
When  one  of  those  subordinate  missionaries  had  gained  an 
establishment  in  one  of  the  more  considerable  citiee,  remote 
from  the  city  in  which  the  original  church  was  seated,  there 
WHS  a convenience  in  conferring  upon  him  the  functions  o' 
a bishop ; and  the  leading  design,  the  extension  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  more  effectually  answered  than  by  reserving  ah 
the  episcopal  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  person  who  pre- 
sided in  the  mother  church.  Thus  other  centres  became 
flxcil : other  bishoprics  established  ; and  as  the  prelate  who 
presided  in  the  first  of  these  churches  was  still  one  to  w hotu 
reccdence  at  least  was  due.  and  who  still  retained  in  bu 
ands  some  superintendence  over  the  newer  bishops  arrh- 
bishop  became  a suitable  designation.  Thus  in  England, 
when  there  w’as  that  new  beginning  of  Christianity  in  the 
time  of  {Kipe  Gregory,  Augustine,  the  eliH’f  person  of  the 
raiaaion,  gained  an  earlr  establishment  at  Canterburv,  the 
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<mpital  of  the  kingd^  of  Kent,  through  the  fkvour  of  King 
Ethelbert.  There,  in  this  second  conversion,  as  it  may  be 
called,  the  first  Christian  church  was  established,  and  from 
thence  tlio  persons  were  sent  out,  who  at  leni^h  christianized 
the  whole  of  the  southern  part  o^  England.  Paulinus,  in 
like  manner,  a few  years  later,  gained  a similar  establish- 
ment in  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  through  the  zeal  of 
King  Edwin,  who  received  Christianity,  and  built  him  a 
ehurch  at  York,  one  of  his  royal  cities,  which  may  be  reganled 
as  the  chief  city  of  Edwin's  kingdom.  From  York  the 
light  of  Christianity  was  diffused  over  the  iiurthem  parts  of 
England,  as  from  Canterbury  over  the  southern.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  peculiar  diligence  and  dignity  of  Paulinus 
which  procured  for  him  the  title  of  archbishop,  and  gave 
him  a province,  instead  of  a diocese  only,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Augustinian  mission.  This 
was  done  by  special  act,  under  the  authority,  it  is  said,  of 
Justus,  an  early  successor  of  Augustine.  But  the  prece- 
dence of  the  real  English  metropolitan  is  acknowledged  in 
two  circumstances:  in  the  style,  the  one  being  a primate  of 
England,  and  the  other  the  primate  of  all  England ; and 
in  the  rank,  precedence  being  aJways  given  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  lord  chancellor  of  England  being 
interposed  in  processions  between  the  two  archbuhops. 

There  is  evidence  sufficient  to  show  that  Christianity  had 
made  its  way  long  before  the  time  of  Gregory  among  the 
Roman  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  the  Romanized  Britons: 
and  it  is  not  contended  that  either  Scotland  (w  Ireland  owed 
its  CbristiaDity  to  that  mission.  Wales  has  no  archbishop; 
whenco  it  seems  to  be  a legitimate  inference  that  the  Welsh 
church  is  only  a fragment  of  a greater  church  in  which 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  was  comprehended,  tlie 
ehurch.  a.s  to  what  is  now  called  England,  being  destroyed  by 
the  Saxons,  -vho  were  Pagans.  Yet  some  have  contended 
that  there  wa.s  an  archbUh^op  at  Cacr-Leon ; and  others,  on 
grounds  equally  uncertain,  that  biahops,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  archbishops,  were  settle<l  in  those  early  times 
at  London  and  York. 

The  precise  amount  of  rights  of  superintendence  and 
control  preserved  by  the  archbishops  over  the  bUho])s  in 
their  respective  provinces,  does  not  seem  to  be  very  accu- 
rately defined.  Happily,  these  rights  are  very  seldom  called 
into  exercise.  Yet  it  seems  to  bo  admitted  that  if  any  bi»h<^ 
intrcKluced  irr^ularities  into  his  diocese,  or  was  guilty 
scandalous  immoralities,  the  archbishop  of  the  province  in 
which  his  diocese  lay  might  visit,  inquire,  call  to  account, 
and  punish.  Ho  might,  it  is  said,  even  deprive.  Whetlier 
he  could  depose  is  a more  doubtful  point. 

One  right  he  possesses  of  so  remarkable  a character 
as  to  require  a specific  notice.  Every  bishop  has  the 
patronage  of  certain  dignities  or  benefices  within  his 
diocese,  that  is,  the  right  of  nominating  the  person  who  is 
to  enjoy  them.  At  every  consecration  of  a new  bishop,  or 
e\ery  translation  of  a bishop  from  one  see  to  another,  the 
archbishop  in  whose  province  the  bishopric  is  has  the  right 
of  selecting  one  of  these  dignities  or  benefices  to  be  filled 
up  by  his  nomination  whenever  it  becomes  vacant.  This  is 
called  the  archbishop's  option ; and  the  right  is  now  re- 
garded as  belonging  so  much  to  the  person  of  the  archbishop 
and  not  to  his  office,  that  if  the  archbishop  die  before  the 
incumbent  of  such  benefice  or  dignity,  the  right  of  nomi- 
naUng  descends  to  the  heir  or  devisee  of  the  archbishop. 
This  existed  originally  in  the  form  of  a demand  of  the  arch- 
bishop^on  each  bishop  to  provide  for  some  one  of  Ills  chap- 
lains. 

The  archbishop  also  nominates  to  the  l>cncflcc8  or  dig- 
nities pertaining  to  the  bishops  in  liis  province,  if  not  filt^ 
up  Within  six  months  from  the  time  of  the  avoidance. 

Certain  of  the  bishopa  are  nominally  officers  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Canterbury,  or  in  the  household  of  the  artdibishop. 
The  archbishop  has  also  certain  honorary  distinctions ; he 
has  in  his  style  the  phrase  * by  Divine  providence,’  but  the 
bishop's  style  runs  * by  Divine  pennission ; ' and  while  the 
bishop  is  only  installcn,  the  archbishop  is  enthroned. 

The  archbishops  may  nominate  eight  clerks  each  to  be 
itjeir  chaplains.  The  archbishop  of  Canterburv  claims  the 
right  of  placing  the  crown  u|»n  the  head  of  the  king  at  his 
coronation;  and  the  archbisbupofYorkcUims  to  perform  the 
same  office  fur  the  queen  consort.  The  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury is  the  chief  merlium  of  communication  between  the 
clergy  and  the  king,  and  is  consulted  by  the  king's  ministers 
in  oil  aff.iirs  touching  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  consli- 
tutiua ; and  be  generally  delivers  in  parliament  what,  when 


unanimous,  are  the  sentiments  of  the  bench.  Tho  two 
archbishops  have  precedence  of  all  temporal  peera,  except 
those  of  the  blood-royal ; and  except  that  the  ford  chancel- 
lor has  place  between  the  two  archbishops.  Before  the 
Reformation,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  occupied  a very 
elevated  station  with  reference  to  the  whole  church,  having 
at  general  councils  the  precedence  of  all  archbishops,  and 
being  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a patriarch,  pre- 
siding, os  he  was  supposed  to  do,  over  the  several  kin^ma 
of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  province  of  the  archbishop  of  York  consists  of  the  six 
northern  counties,  with  Chesliiro  and  Nottinghamshire  ; to 
these  were  added,  by  Act  of  ParliaoMnt  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  Isle  of  Man : in  thia  province  he  has  four 
suffragans,  the  bishop  of  Man.  the  bishop  of  Durham,  the 
only  see  in  his  province  of  Saxon  foundation,  and  the  bishopa 
of  Carlisle  and  Chester.  Of  these,  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle 
was  founded  by  King  Henry  I.  in  the  latter  rart  of  his  reign, 
and  the  bishopric  of  Chester  by  King  Henry  Vllk ; so  thinly 
scattered  was  the  seed  of  Christianity  over  the  northern 
arts  of  the  kingdom  in  the  Saxon  times.  The  rest  of  the 
ingdom  forms  the  province  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  which  there  are  twelve  bishoprics  of  Saxon  founda- 
timi ; the  bishopric  of  Ely,  found^  by  Henry  1. ; the 
bishoprics  of  Bristol.  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  Peterbo- 
rough, founded  by  Henry  VIII.;  and  the  four  Welsh 
bishoprics,  of  which  St.  David's  and  Llandaff  exhibit  a 
catalogue  of  bishops  running  back  far  beyond  the  times 
of  St.  Augustine.  The  twelve  English  bishoprics  of  Saxon 
foundation  are  London.  Winchester,  Rochester,  CliicheMter, 
Salisbury,  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Worcester,  Hereford, 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Lincoln,  and  Norwich.  The  dioceses 
of  the  two  English  archbishops,  or  the  districts  in  which  they 
have  ordinary  episcopal  functions  to  perform,  are,  for  Canter- 
bury, the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Kent,  a portion  of 
that  county  forming  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  a number  of 
parishes  ffistincl  from  each  other,  and  called  Peculiars, 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  with  small  districts  in  other 
dioceses,  particularly  London,  which  belonging  in  some 
form  to  the  archbishop,  acknowledge  no  inferior  episcopal 
authority.  The  diocese  of  the  archbishop  of  York  oonsUta 
of  a great  portion  of  the  county  of  York,  and  the  whole 
county  of  Nottingham,  with  some  detached  districts.  Exact 
knowledge  of  the  diocesan  division  of  the  country  is  of  gene- 
ral importance  as  a guide  to  the  depositaries  of  wills  of 
parties  deceased ; but  since  the  introduction  of  the  Ainding 
system,  there  being  scarcely  a family  which  has  not  a share 
in  the  kind  of  pro|)crty  thus  create,  wills  are  generally 
proved  in  the  court  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  the 
Bank  acknowledges  no  probates  but  from  tlience. 

Lives  of  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  England  and 
Wales  arc  to  be  found  in  an  old  book  entitled  De  Fratu- 
iibus  Anglia  Commenlaritu.  It  is  a work  of  great  re- 
search and  distinguished  merit.  The  author  was  Francis 
Godwin,  or  Goodwin,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  it  was  first 
publish^  in  1616.  A new  edition  of  it.  or  rather  the  matter 
of  which  it  consists,  translated  and  recast,  with  a continu- 
ation to  the  present  time,  would  form  a useful  addition  to 
our  literature.  There  is  also  an  octavo  volume,  published 
ill  17'20,  by  John  le  Neve,  containing  lives  of  all  (he  Pro- 
testant archbuhops,  but  written  in  a dry  and  uninteresting 
manner.  Of  particular  lives  there  are  many,  by  Strype  and 
others ; many  of  the  persons  who  have  held  this  high  dig- 
nity having  I>ecn  distinguished  by  eminent  personal  qua- 
lities, as  well  as  by  the  exalted  station  they  have  occupied. 

St.  Andrew's  is  to  Scotland  what  Canterbury  is  to  Eng- 
land ; and  while  the  episcopal  fonn  and  order  of  the  chur^ 
existed  in  that  countr)',  it  was  the  scat  of  the  archbishop, 
though  till  147(1,  when  the  pope  granted  him  the  title,  he 
was  known  only  as  the  Episcopus  Maximus  ScoliiD.  In 
1491,  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  obtained  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop, and  had  three  bishops  placed  as  suffragans  under 
him. 

In  Ireland  Uicrc  arc  four  archbish^rics,  Armagh,  Dublin. 
Tuam,  and  Cashel-  Two  of  these,  Tuom  and  Cashel  ore,  by 
the  Act  .1  and  4 Will.  IV.,  c.  37,  to  be  reduced  to  bishoprics 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  next  vacancies.  Catalogues  of  the 
archbishops  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  may  be  found  in  that 
useful  book  for  ready  reference  the  PvUtical  Re^ster,  by 
Robert  Beatson,  Esq.,  of  which  there  are  two  editions. 

To  enumerate  all  the  prelatoa  throughout  Christendom 
to  whom  the  rank  and  office  of  archbishop  are  attributed 
would  extend  this  article  to  an  uareasopable  length.  Tha 
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prloeipk  foutts  in  lU  CnthoHc  comitriet,  that  there  ibaU  be  i 
eertftio  bubopt  who  heve  a superiority  over  the  rest,  fonnisft 
the  persons  next  in  dii^ity  to  the  great  pastor  paitorum  of 
the  church,  the  pope.  The  extent  of  the  prorinces  belong- 
ing to  each  vanes,  for  these  ecclesiastical  distributiotu  of 
kingdoms  were  not  made  with  foresight,  and  on  a regular 
plan,  but  followed  the  accidents  whieE  sttended  the  early 
fortunes  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  In  Germany,  some  ^ 
the  aiehbisbopa  attained  no  small  portion  of  pohtieal  inde* 
pcndenoe  and  power.  Three  of  them,  vis.  those  of  Treves, 
Cidogne,  and  Hents,  were  eleetors  of  the  empire.  InFrance. 
under  tfcie  old  regime,  there  were  eighteen  archbishoprics,  all 
ef  which,  except  Cambray,  claimed  to  have  been  founded  in 
^e  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries ; the  foundation  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Cambray  was  referred  to  the  sixth  century. 
TIm  ^nch  have  a very  large  and  splendid  work,  entitlra 
ii^a  CAris/tofva,  containing  an  ample  history  of  each 
province,  and  of  the  several  subordinate  sees  comprehended 
in  it,  and  also  of  the  abbeys  and  other  religious  foundations, 
with  lives  of  all  the  prelates  drawn  up  with  the  most  critical 
exactness. 

The  word  used  in  this  article,  may  require 

some  explanation.  A suflragan,  in  the  more  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  is  a kind  of  titular  bishop,  a person  appointed 
to  assist  the  bishop  in  the  discharge  of  episcopal  duties;  and 
amongthe  reforms  meditated  at  the  close  ^ the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VTII.,  was  the  introduction  of  a considerable 
number  of  sufllxgan  bishope  of  this  class,  and  some  persons 
were  actually  consecnilea.  But  every  bishop  within  bis 
province  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a sufhagan  of  the  arch- 
Mhop,  being  originally,  in  fact,  little  more.  Questions 
have  D^n  raised  respecting  the  origin  of  the  word  suffragan, 
which  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  connected  with  $ru^rugf% 
or  votes,  as  if  the  bisnops  were  the  voters  in  ecrlexiastical 
assemblies ; but  more  probably,  if  connected  with  suffrages 
at  all,  the  term  has  a reference  to  their  claiming  to  vote  in 
the  eleetkm  of  the  archbishop.  A greet  question  respect- 
ing the  right  of  election  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
between  the  suffragans  of  his  province  and  the  canons  of 
Canterbuiy,  arose  in  the  time  of  King  John,  and  is  a prin- 
cipal occurrence  in  the  contest  which  he  waged  with  the  pope 
and  the  church. 

ARCHDEACON.  In  contemplating  the  character  and 
office  of  the  bishop  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  we  are 
not  to  regard  him  as  a solita^  person  acting  alone  and 
without  advice.  He  had  a species  of  clerical  council  around 
him,  persons  who  lived  a kind  of  collegiate  life  in  buddings 
attached  to  the  great  cathedral  church,  each  of  whom,  or  at 
least  several  of  whom,  possessed  distinct  offices,  such  as  those 
of  chancellor,  treasurer,  precentor,  and  the  like.  These  per- 
sons arc  now  often  called  canons ; but  the  most  general  name 
by  which  they  arc  to  be  known,  as  the  institution  existed  in 
remote  times,  is  that  of  deacon,  a term  of  which  dean  is  a 
contraction.  Deacon  appears  to  come  from  the  Greek  term 
ffidxovoc.  the  name  of  that  officer  in  the  church  of  whose 
appointment  we  have  an  account  in  Acts,  cap.  vi.  To  one 
of  these  deacons  precedence  was  given,  and  no  doubt  some 
species  of  superimondcnco  or  control,  and  to  him  the  title 
of  archdeacon  was  assigned. 

In  the  name,  then,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  pecu- 
liar employment.  What  now  belongs  to  the  archdeacon  was 
•ntiently  performed  by  the  officer  in  the  bishop’s  court, 
called  tne  chorepiscopus ; and  the  manner  in  which  the 
archdeacon  usurj^  upon  this  obsolete  olficer  and  attracted 
to  himself  the  ftinctions  which  belonged  to  him,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  this ; — being  near  the  bishop  and  much  trusted 
by  him,  the  archdeacon  was  often  employed  by  the  bishop 
to  visit  distant  parts  of  the  diocese,  especially  when  the  bishop 
required  particular  and  authentic  information,  and  to  report 
to  the  bishop  the  actual  state  of  things.  Hence  it  was,  that 
the  archdeacon  was  spoken  of  by  very  early  Christian  writcra 
as  being  the  bidtfrp*  eye;  and  from  this  power  of  iospoetion 
and  report  the  transition  was  easy  to  the  delegation  to  him 
of  a portion  of  episcopal  authority,  and  empowering  him  to 
proceed  to  reform  and  redress,  os  well  as  to  observe  and 
report. 

if  this  is  a Just  account  of  the  origin  of  the  archdeacons 
power,  it  is  manifest  that  originally  the  power  would  be 
extended  over  the  whole  of  a diocese;  but  nt  present  it  is 
confined  within  certain  limits.  In  England,  according  to 
the  Valor  EccUeiaiticu*  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  there  are 
Afty-four  archdeaconries  or  districts  through  which  the  visi- 
tonal  and  corrective  power  of  an  archdeacon  extends.  This 


distributioQ  of  the  diooeeet  into  archdaaeonnei  eanast  h 
assigned  to  any  certain  period  ; but  the  eoaunon  opinion  a, 
that  it  was  made  some  time  before  the  conquest.  Esebof 
these  districts  is  assigned  to  its  own  archdeMxm,  widi  ib 
same  precision  and  certainty  as  other  and  larger  distnru 
are  assigned  to  the  bishops  and  archtoshops ; the  aieb- 
deacons  are  entitled  to  certain  annual  paymenta,  indor  tb 
name  of  procurations,  from  the  beneAces  within  their  aiek 
deaemiriee. 

As  the  archdeacon  in  antient  tiroes  intruded  upoo  tb 
chorepiscopus,  ao  in  recent  times  he  baa  extinguisEed  tb 
authority  and  destroyed  almost  the  name  of  another  oficer 

the  church,  namely,  the  rural  dean.  The  anbdeiroBhn 
are  still  subdivided  into  deaneries,  and  it  is  usual  for  lb 
archdeacon  when  be  holds  bis  visitations  to  ivmBoa  tb 
clergy  of  each  deanery  to  meet  him  at  the  chief  tows  of  ib 
deanera.  Formerly,  over  each  of  the  deaneries  a subtas 
tive  officer,  called  a dean,  presided,  whose  duty  k *a<  te 
observe  and  report,  if  be  had  not  oven  power  to  eonset  isd 
reform ; but  the  office  has  been  laid  aside  in  soeoe 
though  in  others  it  has  been  re-established.  Bot  wbefts 
has  teen  auperseded.  the  duties  are  discharged  by  the  arch- 
deacon. It  may  be  added,  that  though  tte  offlro  of  rani 
dean  has  been  found  extremely  useful,  no  emolument  vbu- 
ever  is  attached  to  it 

The  archdeacons  are  nominated  by  the  respective  bubopa 
Their  duty  now  is  to  visit  their  archdeaconries  from  tame  \t 
time ; to  seo  that  the  churobes  ore  kept  in  repair,  sod  Ibas 
everything  is  done  conformably  to  the  canons  and  cMust- 
ently  with  the  decent  and  orderly  performance  of  yubb 
worship;  and  to  reoeivo  presentations  from  the  chunk- 
wardens  of  matter  of  public  scandal.  They  have  the  pose: 
in  their  courts  to  enforce  reform  or  to  punish  the  eoBtaiai- 
cioUB ; on  appeal,  however,  always  lies  to  the  superior  eoun 
of  the  bishop. 

In  the  revenue  attached  to  the  office  of  arrbdeaccn,  w 
see  the  inconvenience  which  attends  fixed  money  paTnecu 
in  connexion  with  offices  which  are  designed  to  have  per- 
petual  endurance.  It  arises  chiefly  from  pensions  pwa  br 
the  incumbents.  These  pensions  originally  bore  no  con- 
temptible ratio  to  the  whole  value  ^ the  benefies,  and 
formed  a sufficient  income  for  an  active  and  uaefol  cArrr 
of  the  church ; but  now,  by  the  great  change  whkk  ka 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  money,  the  payments  are  httk 
more  than  nominal,  and  the  whole  income  of  the  ardi- 
deaeons  is  very  inooniiderable.  The  office,  therefore,  s 
generally  held  by  persons  who  have  also  benefices  or  otte 
preferment  in  the  ofaureb. 

Catalogues  of  the  English  archdeacons  may  bo  found  in  i 
book  entitled  FUsH  Eedeeia  Angliratur,  by  John  le  Ne^e. 

ARCHELA'US,  a Greek  name  compo^  of  two  work 
signifying  ru^  and  people.  Moreri  has  distinct  irtirinea 
fourteen  persons  who  bore  this  name ; and  the  reader  vit 
find  a Ust  of  authors  ao  called,  in  the  index  to  Fabheim  t 
BH>h(Aheca  Or<Mo,  with  some  account  of  them  in  the  bodv 
of  the  work.  We  shall  only  notice, 

1.  ARCHELAU8,  king  of  Sparta,  known  only  ai  ooe 
of  the  reigning  kings  when  Lycurgus  remodelled  the  mo* 
atitution. 

2.  ARCHELAUS,  son  of  Perdiecas,  king  of  Martdofl. 
who  succeeded  his  father  b.c.  413  (Clinton),  early  is 
year.  The  chronology  of  his  reign  bos  been  asubje^ofMC- 
troveny  ; and  some  writers  have  erroneously  supposed  thai 
he  was  succeeded  by  a son  of  the  same  name.  Not  DiiKb  s 
known  of  him : the  roost  certain  facte  are  comprised  in 
sentence  of  Thucydides,  who  says  that  * ArcheUiw . loa  « 
Perdiecas,  having  become  king,  built  the  fortiicationi  nw 
in  the  land,  and  cut  straight  roads,  and  set  tbe  lailitaA 
affairs  of  the  nation  on  a better  footing,  os  to  tbe  proviuoo  » 
arms,  horses,  and  other  equipments,  than  all  the  ei^t  king| 
who  had  preceded  him.'  (lib.  ii.  100.)  He  » 

with  the  history  of  Athens  through  one  event,  tbe 
Pydna,  a valuable  sea-port  of  Macedonia,  towards 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  besieged  that  town,  and  took 
it,  B.c.  410 ; and  to  diminish  the  chance  of  future  interTrc- 
tions,  by  rendering  it  harder  to  call  in  foreign  aid,  be  re- 
moved tbe  city  farther  inland  by  a distance  of  twent)' 
about  two  miles.  These  sranly  indicadons  seem  to 
him  out  M a wise  and  useful  nnnoe.  Though  he  inapm’^ 
the  militarv’  establishment,  he  seems  to  have  culliv^ 
peace,  for  tEe  only  war  in  which  we  know  him  to 
engaged,  is  that  for  the  reduction  of  Pydna:  the 
notices  of  his  reign  lefor  either  to  his  privale  ehonete, » 
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to  hit  DstTMUM  of  aitt  and  literature.  The  tragic  poet 
Euripioct  resided  for  some  time  at  hit  court,  died 
there.  Plato  it  said  to  have  been  * very  dear  ‘ to  him ; and 
he  sent  a presting  invitation  to  Socrat^  who  declined  to 
accept  it.  Zeuxis  visited  and  executed  many  pictures  for 
his  palace,  which  in  consequence  became  a place  of  groat 
resort  for  strangers.  He  established  games  at  Dium*in  bo- 
nour  of  Jupiter  and  the  nine  Muses,  which,  from  tho  descrip* 
tion,  ' magnificent  religious  festivals  and  dr^atic  contests’ 
(Ovemc  ^yoXowf>ixfI(  col  «rn)vurodc  dyUva^,  Diod.  xvii.  16), 
we  may  presume  to  have  boen  of  as  literary  and  refined  a 
nature  as  the  great  festivals  of  southern  Greece. 


(Vnn  ft  41vn  «ote  ia  th*  Rritbb  Muaeon.^ 

The  character  of  this  prince,  however,  has  been  drawn  in 
darker  ot^ours  by  Plato,  who  says,  that  Archelaus  wa.s  of 
illegitimate  birth,  the  son  o(  Perdiccas  by  a slave,  and  that 
he  ^ined  tlie  kingdom  by  a series  of  murders.  (Gor^.  47), 
vol.  iii.  p.  208,  ed.  Priestley.)  His  private  character  was 
open  to  various  imputations,  for  which  the  reader  who  is 
curious  ou  this  lieaa  may  consult  Bayle : and  there  is  the 
testimony  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  bis  excesses  led  to 
his  death  by  conspiracy.  Diodorus  (xiv.  37)  says,  that  he 
was  killed  accidentally  when  hunting,  by  his  favourite.  Cm* 
terus,  or  Crotenas.  The  close  resemblance  between  this 
tale  and  that  of  William  Rufus’s  death  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  reader.  Archelaus  died  b.c.  399,  after  a reign  of  four- 
teen years.  (Soe  Mitford,  chap,  xxxiv.  seek  1 ; and  Clinton, 
Appendix  4.  besides  tho  authorities  above  quoted.) 

3.  ARCHELAUS,  an  eminent  general  in  the  service  of 
Mithridates,  kina  of  Pontus,  and  the  opponent  of  Sylla 
when  the  Mlthriaatic  war  was  carried  on  in  Grceoo.  In  the 
celebrated  siege  of  Athens,  when  that  city  was  taken  hy 
Sylla,  threw  himself  into  the  Peirsus,  and  defended.it 
obstinately.  Compelled  at  lost  to  evacuate  bis  stronghold, 
he  retreated  into  Thessaly.  He  was  twice  defeated  by 
Svllo,  after  which  he  received  instructions  horn  his  master 
to  make  peace  on  the  best  terms  which  could  be  obtained. 
Being  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  jealous  temper  of 
Mithridates,  he  went  over  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  be 
was  well  received.  (See  Appian,  Mithridoiica ; Strabo, 

).  xii.  and  xvii.) 

4.  ARCHELAUS,  son  of  the  preceding,  obtained  the 
dignity  of  high-priest  of  the  temple  of  Comana  in  Pontus, 
where  there  was  a temple  sacred  to  Enuo,  to  which  a con- 
siderable tract  of  land  and  numerous  slaves  were  annexed. 
He  served  in  tho  expedition  to  Egypt  of  Gabinius,  to  re- 
instate Ptolemy  Auletes  on  the  throne  then  occupied  by  his 
daughter  Berenice ; but  having  gained  the  affections  and 
tho  nand  of  Berenice  under  the  false  pretence  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Mithridates,  he  went  over  to  her  party,  and 
after  a six  months’  reign  was  slain  in  battle  against  tbe 
Homans. 

5.  ARCHELAUS,  son  of  the  above,  succeeded  him  as 
high-priest  of  Comana,  and  was  expelled  by  Ctesar,  b.c.  47, 
to  make  room  for  Ricomedes  the  Bithynian.  Between  his 
wife.  Glaphyra,  and  Mark  Antony,  an  intrigue  is  said  to 
have  subsisted ; and  from  Antony, 

6.  ARCHELAUS,  son  of  Archelaus  and  Glaphyra, 
received  tbe  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  b.c.  36.  He  fought  on 
Antony’s  side  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  yet  bad  the  rare 
good  fortune  to  retain  his  kingdom  under  Augustus,  and 
even  to  enlarge  it  by  the  acquisition  of  the  lesser  Armenia 
and  part  of  Cilicia.  Incurring  tho  displeasure  of  Tiberius,  I 
as  it  IS  said,  because  he  neglected  the  hiture  emperor  dur-  ^ 
ing  his  exile  at  Rhodes,  he  was  summoned  to  Romo,  where 
he  died,  a.d.  16,  apparently  by  a natural  death  brought  on 
by  age  and  infirmity.  He  is  said  by  Dion  to  have  coun- 
terfeited dotam  for  the  purp^  of  turning  aside  tbe  tyrant's 
suspidons.  ^adtus,  Am%,  ii  42 ; Ihon,  Ivii ; Bnylo,  An. 
Un,  HiMt.) 

ARCHELAUS  the  Milesian,  an  eminent  philosopher  of 
the  lonio  school,  and  the  lost  who  presided  in  it  in  direct 


•uceeesion  from  Thales.  He  succeeded  Diogenes  Apolb 
niatos  as  tho  recognised  leader  of  that  sohool ; and  was  the 
pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  the  predecessor  of  Diogenes.  Re- 
moving to  Athens,  be  left  no  one  to  occupy  his  chair ; and 
it  may  oe  from  this  circumstanoe,  or  from  nis  having  taught 
publicly  what  Anaxagoras  only  taught  in  private  (for 
Anaxagoras  clearly  taught  the  same  or  similar  doctrines 
before  him),  that  Archelaus  U said  to  have  tranabrred  the 
Ionic  school  of  philosop^  to  Athens,  where  he  became 
popular,  and  numbered  Sberates,  and  ocowding  to  some 
authorities,  Euripides,  among  his  boaters.  He  was  called 
* physicus,’  either  because  physical  doctrines  formed  the  must 
prominent  port  of  his  system,  or  because  he  was  the  first 
who  openly  taught  in  Athens  the  physical  doctrines  of  the 
Ionic  school : and  Suidas  says,  that  be  composed  a work  on 
phv'sics  (ewiraU  poirwXoyidv). 

His  principal  doctrines,  so  far  as  we  ore  acquainted  with 
them,  are  these  : — 

The  principles  of  all  things  ho  taught  to  be  air  and  infi- 
nity (t6  axupov).  What  be  meant  by  infinity  is  a question 
which  Bruckcr,  in  bis  history  of  antient  philosophy,  professes 
himself  unable  to  decide.  Some,  however  (as  Plutarch, 
Piac.  PhUot.  i 3),  say  that  ho  supposed  infinite  air.  by  its 
rarefaction  and  condensation,  to  be  the  cause  of  all  things. 

Tbe  principle  of  motion  be  defined  to  be  tbe  mutual 
secession  of  hot  and  cold : tbe  hot  being  in  motion,  and  tbe 
cold  stationary. 

Tbo  sun  be  thought  to  be  tbe  largest  of  the  stars ; the 
earth  round  or  egg-shaped,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

He  taught  that  men  and  animals  were  originally  gene 
rated  out  of  mud  or  slime  by  the  heat  of  the  earth,  be 
attributed  mind  to  both  alike. 

He  taught,  like  his  master,  Anaxagoras,  that  everything 
was  mode  up  of  small  parts  similar  to  itself  as  wood  of 
atoms  of  wood,  metal  of  atoms  of  metal,  bon  of  atoms  of 
bone,  &c. 

Speech  he  defined  to  be  motion  of  the  air ; but  this  cor 
rect  view  is  also  attributed  to  Anaxagoras. 

He  maintained  the  dangerous  dortrine,  that  just  and 
uigust  are  produced  entirely  by  law ; and  that,  anterior  to 
law,  nothing  is  either  one  or  the  other.  It  appears  probable 
that  by  law  be  meant  s<4ely  human  institutions;  but  we  do 
not  know  enough  of  his  doctrine  to  assert  positively  that 
he  meant  to  exclude  a moral  law  of  cxmscience  deriveu  from 
tbe  Deity. 

Archelaus  seems  to  have  commenced  teaching  at  Athens 
about  B.c.  450,  in  tho  interval  between  tbe  first  and  second 
visit  of  AnaxagOTM  to  that  city  (see  Clinton  on  that  year) 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  we  do  uot  find  clearly  laid 
down.  (Diog.  Lacrt ; Bnicker,  Hut.  Philo*,  vol.  L p.  518 ; 
Fabricius,  Bw.  Gr.) 

ARCHELA'US,  bishop  of  Carrha  in  Mesopotamia,  is 
remarkable  only  for  his  wpute  with  the  heretic.  Manes, 
about  A.D.  278.  He  published  tbe  controversy  in  two  books, 
entitled  Acta  Dinuiationut  &o.,  in  Syriac,  which  wore 
translated  into  &wk  by  Hegemonius.  A fragment  of 
this  work  is  extant.  editM  by  Valerius,  in  the  notes  to 
his  Socretesfpp.  197,203,  lib.i.  c.  22);  and  again  in  a mere 
complete  form  by  Zaccagnius,  in  his  ‘ Ccdlectanca  Monu- 
mentorum  veterum  Eoclaiim  Grmese,'  Rom.  1698.  (Fabri- 
ciuB,  Bibl.  Gr.) 

ARCHELAUS,  the  second  son  of  the  fifth  wife  of 
Herod  tbe  Great:  his  mother,  Malthaka,  was  a Samaritan. 
His  father’s  last  will  declared  him  heir  to  the  throne.  Im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Herod,  a.d.  3,  be  exercised  tbe 
regal  power,  but  did  not  assume  the  title  his  nomination 
should  be  oonflrmed  by  ^e  Roman  emperw.  As  soon  as 
he  bad  celebrated  tbe  obee^ee  of  his  father,  bo  rocoivod 
Uio  homage  of  tbe  people,  lire  Jewish  nation  having  long 
groaned  under  the  yolm  of  Herod,  received  with  joy  tbe  fair 
promises  which  the  uncertainty  of  Roman  favour  extorted, 
at  the  commencement  of  bis  reign,  from  tbo  policy  of  Ar- 
chelaus. But  before  he  received  ihc  imperial  sanction  to 
his  authority,  he  gave  abundant  proof  of  a temper  as  cruel 
and  a purpose  as  tyrannical,  as  those  which  characte- 
rized bis  father's  reign.  On  the  feast  of  the  Passover  o num- 
ber of  factious  Jews  stationed  themselves  in  the  temple,  tnd 
instigated  tbe  poputece  to  demand  that  Archelaus  should 
avenge  the  death  of  two  favourite  teachers  who  were  exe- 
cute during  Herod's  reign  for  having  destroyed  a golden 
eagle.  Arwelaus  sent  a party  of  bis  guards  to  seize  the 
ringleaders,  but  the  rabble  killed  most  tbo  soldim.  Upon 
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this  ha  employed  the  whole  forre  of  his  arms  against  the 
rioters,  and  3000  of  them  were  massarred.  The  rest  escaped 
to  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

Arehelaus  presented  himself  in  person  before  Augustus 
at  Home,  and  solicited  the  ratification  of  his  power  on  the 
grounds  of  being  the  successor  appointetl  by  his  father, 
and  of  his  attachment  to  the  Roman  customs  and  govern- 
ment His  claim  was  disputed  by  many  members  of  his 
family,  who  produced  a former  testament  of  Herod,  in  which 
Antipas  was  named  as  heir  to  the  throne.  Petitions  against 
his  appointment  were  aUo  presented  to  the  emperor  by  the 
Jewish  nation,  who  deprecated  the  confirmation  of  the  autho- 
rity of  Archdaus,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  already  excr- 
riseil  iniustice  and  cruelty,  and  they  requested  an  alteration 
in  the  form  of  government.  Archelaus  was  also  accused  of 
retaining  the  legacies  of  Herod.  The  emperor  gave  a patient 
hearing  to  all  parties.  Ho  considered  that  it  would  be  im- 
politic to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  Jews,  but  he  placed 
only  the  districts  of  Judowi  Proper,  Iduraeca,  and  Samaria, 
forming  about  half  of  the  dominions  of  Herod,  under  the  go- 
\*emraent  of  Archelaus.  The  rest,  with  some  small  excep- 
tions, was  divide<l  between  Herod  Antipas  and  Philip.  These 
three  princes  were  not  called  kings  but  ethnarchs,  and  their 
territories  were  not  called  kingdoms  but  elhnarchies.  Arche- 
laus built  the  city  calleil  after  his  own  name,  Archelais.  We 
learn  from  Josephus  (e<l-  Hudson,!.  865),  that  Archelais  was 
built  before  the  tenth  year  of  Archuluus's  reign.  He  married 
Glaphyra,  widow  of  his  brother  Alexander,  by  whom  she  had 
children : this  was  a direct  violation  of  the  Jewish  laws.  Irri- 
tated by  his  conduct,  and  wearv'  of  the  oppressive  tyranny  of 
his  administration,  in  the  tentn  year  of  Ine  rei^  of  Arche- 
laua  the  Jews  again  appealed  to  Augustus.  Their  complaints 
appearing  well  lounded.  and  being  accompanied  by  accounts 
of  frequent  insurrections,  the  emperor  dispossessed  Arche- 
laus of  his  authority,  banished  him  to  Vienna  in  Gaul,  and 
confiscated  his  property.  It  is  supposed  that  he  ended  bis 
dap  in  the  place  of  his  exile,  leaving  no  posterity. 

To  understand  the  history  of  Archelaus  in  connexion 
with  preceding  and  subse<|uent  events,  the  reader  must  refer 
to  Josephus,  On  Me  Jew»h  War,  from  book  i.  chapter  26, 
to  book  ii.  chapter  8 ; and  the  Antiquit,  book  xvii.  Com- 
pare *,3  ed-  Breithaupt,  v.  35,  from  page  497 

to  528.  ami  als»  page  564. 

ARCHENHOLTZ.  JOHANN  WILHELM  VON, 
was  bom  at  Danzig  in  1745.  He  entered  the  Prussian 
army,  in  which  he  served  during  the  whole  of  the  seven 
years'  war,  and  was  made  a captain.  He  afrerwards  retired 
from  the  service,  and  travellca  over  a considerable  part  of 
Europe,  and  at  last  settled  at  Hamburg,  where  he  published 
several  works,  which  became  very  popular  in  Germany.  The 
first  work  that  established  bis  literary  reputation  was  bis 
England  und  Italien,  published  in  1765.  in  which  he  gave, 
not  the  journal  of  a tour,  but  a methodical  description  of  the 
two  countries,  especially  with  regard  to  their  social  and 
moral  features,  and  their  political  institutions.  The  part 
concerning  England  is  the  most  elaborate,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered upon  the  whole  as  one  of  the  most  detailed  accounts 
of  this  country  given  by  a foreigner.  Archcnholtz  had 
visited  England  repeatealy  and  stayed  there  nearly  six 
years  between  1769  to  1779.  He  had  been  likewise  several 
times  in  Italy,  and  had  residcil  there  about  three  )cars. 
Hu  dedicated  his  book  to  his  friend  W'icland,  who  was  then 
at  Weimar.  The  work  went  through  several  editions,  and 
was  translated  into  French.  In  the  preface  to  the  second 
German  edition,  1787,  Archenhultz  replied  to  the  charges  of 
injustice  and  asperity  towards  Italy  with  which  he  huil  been 
reproached.  In  fact  he  had  placed  in  juxtaposition  two 
countries  widely  dissimilar : he  had  view^  Italy  with  the 
eye  of  a political  and  moral  philosopher,  rather  than  with 
that  of  a poet,  or  painter,  or  classical  scholar,  and  the  point 
of  view  which  he  chose  was  the  roost  unfavourable  to  that 
countr)'.  Italy  has  changed  considerably  since  that  time, 
and  many  of  Archcnholtx's  observ  ations  arc  no  longer  appli- 
cable. Archenholti's  admiration  of  England,  on  the  otner 
bide,  displeased  many  persons  on  the  continent : ho  can- 
not, however,  be  called  a blind  admirer,  for  he  points  out 
many  faults  in  the  English  institutions  at  that  period, 
and  exposes  with  no  sparing  hand  the  vices  and  follies  of 
L4>ndon.  The  next  work  of  Archcnholtz  was  a Uintory  nf 
th*.  Serm  Yeara  War,  in  which  ho  collccteil  the  information 
scattered  through  many  memoirs  and  reco'ds  of  those  me- 
roorablu  campaigns,  ami  especially  consulted  the  valuable 
work  of  Major  Tempelhof  of  the  Prussian  artillery,  Gef- 


cAieAte  de»  Siebenjdhrigen  ATnegs,  published  at  Berlin  ia 
1 785.  But  these  were  professional  works,  and  Archenholtz's 
object  was  to  write  a history  suited  to  the  common  reader. 
His  Seven  Yeara'  War  was  published  at  Hamburg  in  1788. 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Professor  Reicbard,  * for  the 
benefit,*  as  the  Professor  states,  * of  readers  of  other  coun- 
tries who  were  unacquainted  with  the  German  language, 
and  published  at  Baireuth  in  1792,  under  the  title  of 
tnria  Eelli  Septennis  tn  Germania.  Archenholtz  next  wrote 
a history  of  Gusiavus  V'asa.  the  restorer  of  Swedish  inde- 
pendence, preceded  by  a summary  of  the  hibtorv'  of  Swe- 
den from  the  oldest  records  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century'.  In  prosecuting  his  researches  on  this  subject, 
he  consulted  the  old  Swedish  and  Danish  chroniclers 
and  his  work  is  valued  for  its  accuracy.  It  was  published 
at  Hamburg  in  1801,  and  was  trauslatcd  into  French  and 
published  at  Paris,  under  the  title  of  Hitimre  de  Gua- 
tave  Vaaa,  2 vols.  8vo.  1803.  Archenholtz  wrote  albo 
several  other  minor  works.  About  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution,  be  became  editor  of  the  Minerva,  a German 
literary  journal,  published  at  Hamburg,  which  enjoyed 
i considerable  reputation  for  many  years.  In  Uie  number  for 
I February,  1 793.  Archenholtz  warmly  remonstrated  against 
I the  imprisonment  of  General  La  Fayette,  who,  having 
escaped  from  the  proscription  of  the  French  terrorists,  wo» 
arrested  by  the  allies  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Olmuu 
in  Moravia.  Archenholtz  died  in  1812. 

ARCHER  (ToTotea,  Cuv.),  in  zool<^*,  a genus  of  acan- 
thopterygious  fishes,  belonging  to  the  family  sqiiamfpen- 
nsc,  or  those  which  arc  distinguished  by  having,  not  only 
the  sufr  parts,  but  often  the  very  spines  of  the  dorsal  an<l 
anal  fins,  covered  with  scales  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  and 
not  always  very  easily  distinguished  from  it.  Though  the 
single  species  upon  which  this  genus  is  founded  had  lieen 
long  known  to  naturalists,  and  described  under  the  various 
names  of  Scarta  schloaseri,  Sri<ena  Jaeulatrir,  Labru*  oa- 
gittariua,  and  Cdiua  ckatareua,  by  the  different  writers  on 
ichthyology,  yet  it  was  left  for  Baron  Cuvier  to  point  out  its 
appropriate  generic  characters,  and  to  distinguish  it  de- 
finitely from  the  different  groups  with  which  it  had  been 
previously  confounded.  These  cnaractecs  are  found  in  the 
short  and  compressed  form  of  the  body  ; in  the  dorsal  fin 
being  situated  very*  far  back,  provided  with  very  strong 
spines,  and  like  the  anal,  which  is  placed  very  nearly  oppo- 
site to  it,  covered  on  its  soft  parts  with  large  tough  scales : 
in  the  short,  depressed  shape  of  the  muzzle,  and  in  the 
length  of  the  under  jaw,  which  considerably  surpasses  the 
upper,  and  entails  upon  the  animal  the  singular  habit  from 
which  it  has  derived  the  name  of  the  archn-.  The  gills  have 
six  branchiostegous  rays ; the  teeth  are  small,  sharp,  and 
di.spersed  over  the  jaws,  tongue,  and  palate  ; the  stomach  is 
short  und  broad,  the  air-bladder  large,  and  the  pylorus  pro- 
videil  with  twelve  ccecal  appendices.  The  only  known 
species  is 

The  Toxotea  jaruhiior  of  Cuvier,  which  is  found  in  Java 
and  Sumatra,  and  has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  sin- 
gular instinct  which  it  displays  in  catching  flies  and  other 
insects  which  are  its  prey.  Comparatively  speaking,  there 
arc  very  few  species  among  the  numerous  class  of  fishes 
distinguished  oy  superiority  of  instinct  or  address:  but 
the  Very  rarity  of  their  occurrence  makes  the  partial  in- 
stances which  are  occasionally  met  with  still  mcK-e  remark- 
able. und  among  these  the  means  which  the  archer  and  a 
species  of  chmtodon  (C.  Boatratm)  employ  for  procuring  food 
are  entitled  to  especial  notice.  The  tubular  form  of  the 
mouth  in  these  animals  permits  them  to  squirt  or  project 
small  quantities  of  water  to  some  distance,  and  with  consi- 
derable force;  when,  therefore,  the  archer  perceives  a tlv  or 
other  insect  resting  on  the  leaves  nf  the  aquatic  plaits 
which  ovethang  or  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  it 
projects,  or,  as  it  were,  shoots  a single  drop,  not  directly  to- 
wards the  insect,  but  obliquely  upwards,  in  such  a manner 
as  to  strike  it  in  falling,  thus  preienling  it  from  perceiAing 
its  danger  and  escaping  in  time.  With  such  accuracy  is  the 
aim  taken,  that  though  frequently  projected  to  the  height 
of  four  or  fire  feet,  the  drop  seldom  fails  to  bit  the  mark 
and  precipitate  the  insect  into  the  wpter,  where  it  is,  o! 
I course,  within  reach  of  the  archer.  The  fish  itself  is  of 
a ycUow'Ub  colour,  marked  on  the  back  with  five  brown 
spots. 

ARCHERY,  the  art  of  shooting  with  a bow  and  ariw. 
With  rvsjiect  to  the  origin  of  archery,  the  use  of  the  bow  luav 
be  traced  to  the  remotest  artiquity,  and  it  occurs  in  tlio 
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hutory  ofmauy  differeni  iiutious;  but  some  )>Oi>ple.  the  au- 
tient  Britona  fur  luatanco.  did  not  Uao  the  buu'.  The  hrat 
uotice  which  we  find  of  it  U in  Genesis  (xxi.  20),  where 
it  M »aul  that  Ishmaul  the  s«n  of  Abraham  ‘ dwelt  in  the 
wiMemesa  and  liccaine  an  andior:'  a bow-shot  too  ii  men- 
tioned in  an  earlier  verso  of  the  Kamc  chapter  as  a measure 
of  distance.  In  the  Greek  roytliolo>ry  wc  ftnd  Apollo  armed 
with  the  bow  and  arrow  (Homer.  Iliads  i.  45),  and  Her- 
cules also,  as  described  in  the  Odijuey  (xi.  6U6).  The  use 
of  theso  weapons  we  may  tlierefore  conclude  to  be  of  very 
high  antiquity  among  the  Greeks.  In  the  war  of  Troy,  the 
main  force  of  the  Greeks  appears  to  have  consisted  of  soldiers 
who  had  heavy  deleiisive  armour;  but  the  soldiers  o(  Phi- 
loctetes  were  arclieis.  The  Cretans  maintaine<l  their  repu- 
tation as  skilful  bowmen  to  a late  period  in  their  history ; 
and  we  find  Meriones,  the  companion  of  the  Cretan  king 
Idomencus,  carrying  off  the  prize  from  Teucer  himself 
(//io^.  xxiii.  t»82).  Teucer.  the  brother  of  Ajax,  who  came 
from  the  island  of  Salamis,  excelled  in  the  use  of  the  bow 
and  arrow,  which  appear  however  to  have  been  considered 
less  honourable  weapon.s  than  the  spear  and  sword.  Ulysses 
in  the  Iliad  fights  with  ilie  spear  and  sword,  but  in  the 
Ody$sftf  we  find  the  strength  of  the  suitors  tested  by  the 
bow  which  Ulysses  had  lelt  at  home,  and  which  ho  after- 
wards uses  against  bis  domestic  enemies. 

In  the  later  times  of  Greece,  archers  formcil  a part  of  the 
light-armed  troops,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sagittarii 
among  the  Romans  afterwards  formed  a part  of  the  Ve- 
lites.  Procopius  records  it  as  a great  improvement  when 
the  Roman  auxiliaries  were  instructed  to  draw  the  right 
hand  to  tlie  ear.  But  the  practice  itself  is  of  much  greater 
antiquity,  as  we  see  in  the  representations  of  the  sea-fight 
on  Uie  walls  of  Metliiiot-Habou,  at  Thebes  in  Egypt. 
iEgypte,  Antiq.,  vol.  ii.)  It  was  also,  as  we  learn  from 
Procopius,  the  fashion  with  the  antient  Peisians. 


The  time  when  the  use  of  the  long-bow  corarocnccd  in 
England,  as  a militaiy  weapon,  is  unknown.  That  which 
the  Normans  used  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  the  urbaled 
or  tTOJts-boto.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IT.  we  find  several 
facts  recnnled  which  show  the  continuance  of  the  uso  of 
the  croHs  bow  ; and  in  that  of  Henry  lit.  wc  find  cross  bow- 
men forming  the  vanguard  of  the  army.  As  a military 
weapon  of  England,  the  arbalest,  in  all  probability,  was  last 
used  at  the  battle  of  Hosworth  in  1485.  though  as  late  as 
1572  Queen  Elizabeth  cngage<l  by  treaty  to  supply  the  King 
of  Franco  with  6000  men,  armed  partly  with  long,  partly 
with  cross  bows.  It  was  also  used  on  the  Continent  in  the 
wars  of  tho  sixteenth  century. 

iTom  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  mention  of  the  /ong- 
dtNii  becomes  trvquent  in  our  histoiy*.  At  Cr^cy,  at  Poic 
tiers,  and  at  Agincouiv.  us  well  as  in  several  battles  which 
were  gained  over  the  Scoten,  me  victory  is  aarribed  to  the 
English  bowmen  : and  it  is  particularly  noticed  that  at 
Or^y  the  rain,  which  had  slackened  the  strings  of  the 
Oenoese  ciuss-bows.  had  not  weakened  tho  effect  of  the 
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long-bows  which  our  countrymen  used.  Edward  III.  on 
joined  the  use  of  the  long  bow  in  two  precepts  add«v>>^fd  tn 
the  sheriffs  of  counties ; and  in  the  reign  of  Ricbaid  11.  au 
act  was  passi^l  to  compel  all  sekianU  to  shoot  with  it  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  By  the  7 Hen.  IV.  the  heads  of 
arrows  were  to  he  well  boiled  or  brazed,  and  hardened  at 
the  points  with  steel : all  heads  otherwise  manufactured 
were  to  be  f.>rfeited,  and  the  makers  imprisoned  : all  arrow- 
hea«ls,  moreover,  were  to  be  marked  with  the  maker  s name. 
Henry  V.  ordered  the  sheriffs  of  several  counties  to  pro- 
cure feathers  from  tho  wings  of  goeso,  picking  mx  from 
each  goose.  Two  featlrers  in  an  arrow  were  to  be  white,  and 
one  brown  or  grey  : and  this  difference  in  colour  informed 
the  archer  in  an  instant  hnw  to  place  the  arrow.  lu  tiie 
lime  of  Edward  IV'.  an  act  pa-s-etl  ordaining  that  cveiy 
Englishman  should  have  a bow  of  Ins  own  height;  and 
bull.’,  were  ordered  to  be  constructed  in  every  bjwnahip  for 
the  inhabitants  to  shoot  ut  on  feast  davs;  and  if  any 
neglected  to  use  his  bow,  the  penalty  of  h halfpenny  was 
incurred.  An  act,  I Richard  III.,  complains,  tliat  by  the 
seditious  contcnleracy  of  Lombards  using  divers  ports  of  this 
realm,  bow-staves  were  raised  to  an  outrageous  price ; that  is 
to  say,  to  eight  pounds  a hundred,  whereas  they  were  wont 
to  be  sold  at  forty  shillings.  This  act  provided  that  ten 
bow-staves  should  be  imported  with  every  butt  of  malmsey 
or  wines,  brought  by  the  merchants  trading  from  Venice 
to  England,  under  a penalty  of  13/.  4d.  for  every  butt  of 
the  said  wines  in  ca.se  of  neglect.  By  6 Henry  VIH.,  chap. 
2,  all  male  sen  ants  were  to  provide  themselves  with  one 
bow  and  four  arrows,  which  their  master  was  to  pay  for, 
stopping  tho  purchase-money  out  of  their  wages.  Another 
statute,  enjoining  the  u.se  of  archery  more  extensively,  was 
pa.ssed  in  33  Henry  VIII.  It  ordained  that  every  man 
under  sixty,  e.\ccpt  spiritual  men.  justices,  &c.,  should  use 
shooting  with  the  long-bow,  und  have  a buw  and  arrows 
continually  in  bis  bouse;  that  he  should  provide  bowa 
and  arrows  for  his  servants  and  children;  that  every  ser- 
vant, above  seventeen  and  under  sixty  years  of  age,  should 
pay  6/.  6^.  if  he  was  w ith  lUt  a l>ow  and  arrows  for  one 
month.  The  inhabitants  of  every  city,  town,  and  place  were 
to  erect  butts,  and  practise  shooting  on  holidays,  and  at 
every  other  convenient  time.  I^iimer,  in  one  of  bis  !‘ci  moiis 
before  King  Edward  VI.,  published  in  1549,  enforced  the 
practice  of  archcry  from  the  pulpit.  ' Men  of  Emziand  in 
times  post,’  he  savs,  ‘ when  they  would  exercise  themselves 
(for  we  must  needs  have  some  recreation,  our  bodies  cannot 
endure  without  some  exercise),  they  were  wont  to  go  abrood 
in  the  fields  ofshoc'tiug,  but  now  it  is  turned  into  glosing, 
gulling,  and  whoring  within  the  house.  The  art  of  shouting 
hath  l^en  in  times  past  much  esteemed  in  this  realm  ; it  U 
a gift  of  God  that  he  hath  given  us  to  cxccd  all  other  nations 
withal ; it  hath  been  God’s  instrument  whereby  ho  hath 
given  us  many  victories  against  our  enemies.  But  now  we 
have  taken  up  whoring  in  towns  instead  of  shooting  iii  the 
fields.  A wondrous  thing,  that  so  excellent  a giffofG*id 
should  be  so  little  esteemed  ! 1 desire  you,  my  lords,  even 
as  yc  love  tho  honour  and  glorj-  of  God,  and  intoml  to  re- 
move his  indignation,  let  there  sent  Ibrth  some  proclama- 
tion, some  sharp  proclamation  to  the  justices  of  |ieace ; for 
tney  do  not  their  duty.  Justices  now  be  no  Justiixis:  there 
bo  many  good  acts  made  for  this  mailer  already.  Charge 
them  U|)on  their  alicgiancc  that  this  singular  benefit  of 
God  may  be  practised,  and  that  it  be  not  turned  into 
bowling,  glosing,  and  whoring  within  the  towns:  for  they 
be  negligent  in  executing  these  laws  of  shouting.  In  my 
time,  ray  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach  me  to  shoot,  as 
to  learn  me  any  other  thing,  and  so  I think  other  men  did 
ihcir  children.  He  taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my 
body  in  my  bow,  and  nut  to  draw*  with  strength  of  arms  aa 
other  nations  do,  but  with  strength  of  the  body.  I had  mv 
bows  bought  me  according  b)  my  age  and  strength : as  \ 
increased  in  them,  so  roy  bows  were  made  bigger  and 
bigger:  for  men  shall  never  shoot  well  except  they  bo 
brought  up  in  it.  It  is  a godly  art,  a wholesome  kind  of 
exercise,  and  much  commended  in  physic.'  Holinshud 
re)KirU  that  Henry  VIII.  shot  a.’i  well  as  any  of  his  guards. 

The  encouragement  thus  given  to  shooting  with  the  long- 
how  caused  archcry  to  becumc  a fashionable  amusement 
after  the  bow  had  ceased  to  be  used  ns  an  instrument  of 
war.  Edward  VI,  was  fond  of  this  exercise;  and  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  practised  by  King 
Charles  I.  This  monarch  issued  a proclamation  in  the 
eighth  year  of  his  reign,  to  prevent  the  fields  near  Loudon 
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from  being  so  inclosed  as  * to  interrupt  the  necessary  and 
profitable  exorcise  of  shooting.'  He  is  also  represented  in 
tho  frontispiece  of  Markham's  Art  qf  Archsrp,  1634,  in  the 
dress  and  attitude  of  a bowman.  Public  exhibitions  of 
shooting  with  the  bow  were  continued  in  the  reigns  of  King 
Charles  II.  and  King  James  II. ; and  an  archer's  dirision, 
at  least  till  within  thoso  few  years,  formed  a branch  of  the 
Artillery  Company. 

The  most  important  society  of  this  kind  now  existing  is 
• Tho  Royal  Company  of  Archecs,  the  King's  body-guard 
of  Scotland.'  The  exact  time  of  its  imtitutiun  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  referred  by  tho  Scottish  antiquaries  to  the  reign  of 
their  James  I.,  when  a commission  being  appointed  to  over- 
see and  enforce  tho  exercise  of  archery  in  nifferent  counties 
of  that  kingdom,  the  most  expert  bowmen  were  selected 
from  the  mass  of  those  raised,  to  form  a Ixxlv-guard  for  tho 
king  on  perilous  occasions;  and  are  stated  to  have  con- 
ducted tboiDHoIvcs  with  skill,  loyalty,  and  courage.  The 
rank  of  the  King's  body-guard  for  Saitland  was  understood 
from  tradition  to  be  rested  in  the  Royal  Company,  and  they 
noconlingly  claimed  tho  honour  of  acting  in  this  caracity  to 
his  majesty  King  George  IV.  on  tho  occasion  of  hU  visit 
to  S(y)tland  in  1 922.  They  attended  hU  majesty  at  court  and 
on  all  state  ceremonies  during  hU  residence  in  Scotland, 
and  accompanied  him  on  his  visit  to  Hupetoun  House,  from 
whence  he  embarked  for  London.  The  captain-general  has 
since  been  appointed  gold-slick  fof  Scotland,  and  the  Royal 
Company  now  forms  part  of  the  household. 

From  their  own  minutes,  still  extant,  it  appean  that  an 
act  of  the  privy  council  of  Scotland  was  passed  in  1677,  con- 
ferring on  this  body  the  name  and  title  of  * His  Majesty's 
Company  of  Archers,'  and  granting  a sum  of  money  for  a 
piece  of  plate  to  be  shot  for  as  a prize.  No  permanent 
king's  prue,  however,  was  established  till  1789,  when  a 
snro  of  money  was  granted  by  King  Oeoi^e  111.  to  be  shot 
for  annually,  with  which  a piece  of  plate  was  to  bo  pur- 
chased. 

During  tho  Revolution  of  1688  the  Royal  Company  were 
opposed  to  tho  principles  then  espoused,  and  were  all  hut  sup- 
prussofl.  On  Queen  Anno's  succession  they  were  revived,  and 
in  1703  received  a royal  charter  confirming  all  their  former 
rights  and  privileges,  and  conferring  others  upon  them. 
The  affairs  of  tho  Royal  Company,  which  now  consists  of 
about  500  members,  are  managed  by  a council  of  seven, 
who  are  chosen  annually  by  the  members  at  large,  and  in 
whom  is  vested  the  power  of  receiving  or  rejecting  candi- 
dates fbr  admission,  and  uf  ^pointing  the  officers  of  the 
company  civil  and  military.  Tne  field  uniform  of  the  Royal 
Company  is  of  dark  green  cloth,  faced  with  black  braiding, 
with  a narrow  stripe  uf  crimson  velvet  in  the  centre.  The 
hat  is  of  tho  same  colour,  with  a handsome  medallion  in 
front,  and  a plume  <>f  black  feathers.  They  have  tao 
standards.  New  colours,  ba  well  as  a confirmation  of  the 
Royal  Company  to  bo  the  king's  b«)dy-guanl  fijr  Scotland, 
have  been  given  to  them  by  King  William  IV. 

About  fifty  years  ago.  the  revival  of  archery  os  a general 
amusement  was  attempted,  under  the  patronage  of  the  then 
Prince  of  Wales ; and  at  that  time,  and  subsequently,  nume- 
rous societies  of  archers  wore  formed,  many  of  which  printed 
their  ndus  and  orders.  Some  few,  it  is  believed,  are  still  in 
ecistonco. 

The  more  curious  books  on  the  subject  of  archery  are 
Ascham's  T>fJt*rf>hUui,  4to.,  15^5,  1571,  1569;  Cfrtmn 
Dincourte*,  tnitifn  by  Sir  John  Smyths,  Knight . eoneeming 
the  Long  Bote,  as  o/so  the  great  Suffinenrie,  Excellenrie, 
and  tponderful  E/fectt  of  Archert,  &c.,  4to..  London.  1590  ; 
A Brief  Treatiw  to  prove  the  Neceseitie  and  Excellence  of 
the  Use  cf  Archene^  by  R.  S„  4to.,  London.  1596  ; Nead's 
DoiUile^ Armed  3/on.  4to„  London.  1625:  Markham's  Art 
of  Archerie,  Svo.,  London,  1634;  and  Wood's  Bineman't 
Qloru,  6vo.,  1682.  To  these  may  be  added,  the  Aymefor 
Fineourie  Archere,  ]2mo.,  London,  1628;  and  the  Ayme 
for  tht  Archers  qf  St.  George's  Fields,  8vo.,  1664. 

The  distance  to  which  an  arrow  could  be  shot  from  the 
long-bow  de|>ended  much  upon  tho  strength  and  art  of  the 
bowman ; but,  in  general,  the  distance  was  reckoned  from 
eleven  to  twelve  score  yards.  In  1794.  tho  Turkish  am- 
bassador's secretary,  in  a field  behind  Bedford  Square,  near 
theToxophilito  ground,  with  a Turkish  bow  and  arrow,  shot 
415  yardn  partlv  against  tho  wind,  and  482  yards  with  the  ' 
wind.  He  said  that  the  then  grand  sultan  shot  500  yards, 
which  WM  the  greatest  performanoe  of  the  modern  Turks ; | 
but  iliat  pillars  stood  on  a plain  near  Constauiinople,  com-  I 


memoratiDg  ancient  distances  about  600  yards.  The  Baron 
de  Tott  says,  in  his  Memoirs,  Paris,  1785,  tom.  il,  p.  107 
‘ Lcs  cmpcrcurs  Turcs  ont  eu  presque  tout  la  vanity*  ae  pr€- 
tendre  i ce  genre  de  c^l^britA*  * Nearly  all  the  Turkish 
emperors  have  had  the  vanity  of  wishing  to  acquire  this 
kind  of  celebrity.' 

A Bcham  has  enumerated  fifteen  sorts  of  wood,  of  whi^ 
arrows  were  made  in  England  in  bis  time,  namely,  brazell, 
turkiewood.  fustivke,  sumrclieste,  hardbearoc,  byrche,  asbe 
oak,  service-tree,  aider,  olackthom,  beach,  elder,  a.spe.  and 
salow.  Of  those,  asp  and  ash  were  prei'errcd  to  the  rest, 
the  one  for  target-shooting,  the  other  for  war.  IVhistliog 
arrows  have  been  once  or  twice  found  on  fields  of  battle  ot 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.  They  were  chiefly  used,  it  is  be- 
lieved. for  living  signals  in  tlie  night.  The  Chinese  have 
used  whistling  arrows  from  time  imroemonal.  The  arrows 
shot  from  cross-bows  were  called  quarrels,  or  bolts.  They 
were  usually  headed  with  a large  ^uare  pyTamid  of  iroa ; 
but  had  sometimes  other  forms  given  to  them. 

For  many  of  tho  materials  of  this  article,  wo  are  indobtisd 
to  Barrington's  Observations  on  the  Practice  of  Archery  tn 
England,  printed  in  the  Arcbmologia ; and  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Banks's  Manuscript  Collections  on  Archery,  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum. 

ARCHES,  COURT  OF,  is  the  supreme  court  of  appeal 
in  tho  archbisliopric  of  Canterbury.  It  derives  its  name 
from  having  formerly  been  held  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
le  Bow  {de  Arcubus),  from  which  place  it  was  removed 
about  the  year  1567  to  the  Common  Hall  of  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, where  it  is  now  held.  The  acting  judge  of  the 
court  is  termed  Olficial  Principal  of  the  Court  of  Arches, 
or  more  commonly  Dean  of  tne  Arches.  Tills  court  has 
ordinary  jurisdiction  in  all  spiritual  causes  arising  within 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary  lo  Bow  and  twelve  other  porisbea, 
which  are  called  a deanery,  and  are  exempt  from  the  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop  of  London.  The  Court  of  Arches  has 
also  a general  appellate  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  causes 
arising  within  the  province  uf  Canterbury,  and  it  has  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction  on  subtraction  of  legacy  given  by  wills 
! proved  in  the  prerogative  court  of  that  province.  The  Dean 
of  the  Arches  for  the  time  being  is  president  of  the  College 
of  Doctors  of  Law  practising  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admi- 
ralty Courts,  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1 768.  and  the 
advocates  and  proctors  who  practise  in  these  courts  receive 
their  admission  in  the  Arches  Court.  The  judge  is  the 
deputy  of  the  archbishop,  who  is,  in  legal  consideration,  the 
judge  of  the  court.  The  Dean  of  Arches  has  always  been 
scdecled  from  the  College  of  Advocates.  There  are  four 
terms  in  each  year,  and  mur  sessions  in  each  term.  Causes 
are  conducted  by  libel  {libetlus,  a little  book)  and  answero,  or 
by  articles,  according  to  their  respective  nature.  Responsive 
pleas  are  termed  allegations.  Depositions  of  witnesses  are 
taken  in  private  by  examiners  of  the  court  appointed  for  th«i 
purpose  by  the  r^strar,  with  the  approbation  and  sanction  oi 
the  judge  and  archbishop.  The  evidence  being  read  either  be- 
fore trial  by  the  judge,  or  read  over  at  the  trial,  and  the  case 
argued  by  counsel,  judgment  is  pronounced  in  open  court. 
For  the  lost  twenty  years  and  upwards,  reports  of  decisions 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  have  been  laid  Wore  the  public, 
which  was  not  the  case  formerly.  Execution  of  tho  sentence 
may  be  enforced  by  tho  compulsory  process  of  contumacy, 
significavit,  and  attai'hmcut.  An  appeal  lay  from  this  court 
to  the  Court  of  Delegates,  or  more  strictly  to  the  king  in 
chancery  (st.  25  Honry  VIII.  c.  >9),  by  whom  delegates 
were  appointed  to  hear  each  cause,  the  appeal  being  to  him 
as  head  of  the  church  in  place  of  the  i^pe.  By  2 and  3 
Wm.  IV.  c.  9<2,  appeals  are  transferred  from  the  Court  of 
Delegates  to  the  king  in  council.  The  ecclesiaatieal  courts 
ore  competent  to  entertain  criminal  proceedings  m certain 
cases,  and  also  to  take  cc^^zance  of  causes  of  defamation ; 
ibr  which  last  offenco  persons  were  formerly  directed  to  do 
penance,  but  this  has  very  rarely  been  required  by  the 
Arches  Court  of  late  years.  There  is  no  smsry  atUtdied 
to  the  office  of  judge;  and  his  income  arising  from  fees,  m 
also  that  of  the  registrar,  is  very  small.  One  judge  has 
for  many  years  presided  in  the  Arches  and  in  the  Prerogn* 
tive  Courts.  It  is  understood  that  a measure  is  in  pre|i«  - 
ration  by  which  this  court,  in  common  with  all  the  eoclM- 
astical  courts,  will  be  much  modified 

A'RCllIAS,  A.  LICl^lUS,  a Greek  poet  of  Antioeh 
in  Syria,  whose  name  would  never  have  reached  ua  but 
for  the  beautiful  oration  of  Cicero,  pronounoed  in  his  de- 
fence. We  cannot,  however,  regard  him  as  anything  eha 
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chan  t fly  pre»crr»d  in  ambtr.  nor  are  we  Inclined  to  think, 
tboufth  he  wet  the  intimate  friend  of  maxw  illustrious  men 
at  Rome,  and  pave  lessons  to  Cicero  in  Greek  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  (ArcA.  c.  i.),  that  his  talents  wore  of  that  hit;h 
order  which  Cicero  would  have  us  believe.  He  had  undertaken 
to  celebrate,  in  verse,  the  grand  event  in  the  orator's  history 
~the  conspiracy  of  Catiline— and  nothing  more  was  required 
to  gain  the  good-will  of  that  great  though  vain  man.  Archias 
eame  to  Rome  in  the  consulship  of  Marius  and  Lutatius 
Catulus,  B.c.  102.  and  lost  no  time  in  recommending  him- 
self to  these  leading  persons  by  a poem  in  celebration  of 
their  victories  over  the  Cinibri.  He  was,  in  fret,  the  poet- 
laureat  of  those  days : he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Lucul- 
lus,  and  we  And  mm  chanting  the  praises  of  that  luxu- 
rious Roman  in  a poem  on  the  Mitmidatic  war.  It  was 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Lucullus  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom  of  Hercdea,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful Greek  cities  in  tlie  south  of  Italy,  and  one  whoso  citizens 
were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Romans.  It  was  thiu 
that  Archias  became  a naturalized  citizen  of  Rome.  Why 
a certain  Gratius  should  have  contested  this  right,  we  have 
DO  means  of  discovering ; but  as  the  public  archives  of 
Heraclea  had  been  destroyed  Are,  Archins  was  unable 
to  produce  any  legal  document  in  proof  of  his  claim.  The 
result  of  the  trial,  which  took  place  at  least  after  the  consul- 
ship of  Cicero,  b.c.  63,  is  unknown,  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  jury  resisted  the  eloquent  harangue  of  the  orator  and 
the  influence  of  the  leading  men  of  Rome.  If  we  could  be 
certain  that  the  epigrams  published  under  bis  name,  in 
the  Anthnli^a  Grteca,  were  hU  productions,  we  should 
feel  salisAe<r  thet  we  had  justly  appreciated  bis  character. 
They  are  in  general  below  m^iucrity,  but  as  there  were 
several  of  the  same  name  as  the  poet,  we  cannot  decide 
to  whom  they  really  belong.  These  epigrams  have  been 
published  separately  by  Ilgen,  Animadvert.  Hittor.  et  Cri^ 
tie.  in  Cic.  Orat.  pro  Arehia,  Erfurdt,  1 797  ; end  by  Huiso- 
mann.  in  his  edition  of  Ctcero't  Oration  /or  Archias,  Lerogo, 
1600,  8vo.  We  may  observe,  that  lately  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  prove  that  this  oration  of  Ciccro  in  defence  of 
Archias  is  not  genuine ; but  we  think  that  the  discovery  by 
Angelo  Mai.  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  of  a com- 
mentary on  the  oration  by  Asconius  Podianus,  who  flou- 
rished A.D.  30.  puts  the  matter  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 
(See  the  work  to  which  wo  allude  by  Schrocter,  Oratio 
qtup  puleo  feriur  pro  Arehia  rec.  tuasque  Observationm 
adjecit.  Lipe.  1818;  and  the  opposite  view  of  the  question 
by  Platz,  in  the  Krii.  Bibliothek  von  Seebode,  1820.) 

ARCHIAHTER  (in  Greek  dpxi^rpoe),  an  honorary  dis- 
tinction conferred  on  physicians  in  the  times  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  still  employed  in  some  of  the  continental 
countries.  Physicians  generally  occupied  a very  subordi- 
nate station  in  Rume  during  the  republican  period : in  foot, 
no  well-educated  medical  men  existed  among  the  Romans 
at  that  time;  and  the  Greek  physicians  who  went  to  Rome 
were  not  at  Arst  favourably  received.  Julius  Caesar  at 
length  bestowed  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  on  the 
foreign  physicians  practising  at  Rome ; and  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  after  bis  recovery  from  a dangerous  illness,  not 
only  conferred  on  bis  own  j:^)sician,  Antonius  Musa,  the 
benours  of  knighthood,  but  is  said  to  have  exempted  all 
physicians  from  Uie  payment  of  taxes  and  other  public 
buMens.  The  Emperor  Nero  Arst  gave  the  title  Arcniatcr 
{chief  qf  the  physictam}  to  his  medical  attendant,  Androma- 
chus  tlio  elder,  well  known  as  the  inventor  of  a celebrated 
oompoond  preparation  called  Theriaca.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Emperor  only  intended  to  express,  by  this  title,  the  con- 
sideration in  which  ho  hold  his  own  physician ; but  it  appears 
that,  soon  afterwards,  the  Arcbiatri  were  charged  with  some 
kind  of  superintendoDoe  over  the  medical  profession.  Thus 
Galen  says  of  Andromachus : “ It  appears  to  me  that  he 
vas  appointed  by  the  emperor  at  th^  time  to  reign  over 
us and  we  also  And  that  the  word  Archiatcr  was  trans- 
late into  Latin  by  the  words  superposiius  medicorum, 

* Buperintendeiit  of  the  physicians.'  At  a later  period,  how- 
ever, the  rank  or  ofGoe  of  the  Archiatri  seems  to  have  under- 
gone some  change ; and  we  And  two  classes  of  them  dis- 
tinguished, vis.,  £e  Archiatri  of  cities,  and  those  of  tho  court. 
The  Arst  law  regarding  the  Archiatri  of  cities  {Archiatri 
popuiares)  was  given  by  Antoninus  Pius.  He  ordered  each 
•mailer  town  to  nave  Ave,  tho  larger  seven,  and  tho  largest 
cities  to  have  ten  physicians,  distinguished  by  the  above 
name,  and  wholly  exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes  and 
public  bur<lens:  thus  it  appeiirs  that  the  exemption  of  all 


practitionera,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  Ibund  too  extensive  a 
privilege.  At  Rome,  there  were  fourteen  An  biatri  appointed 
for  the  different  districts  of  the  city,  besides  one  for  the  vestal 
virgins,  and  another  for  the  gymnasia : they  were  elected  by 
the  citizens  and  proprietors,  and  approved  by  their  col- 
leagues. In  later  times,  the  Archiatri  of  a higher  rank 
appear  to  have  had  the  sanation  of  the  emperor ; and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  some  sort  of  examination  was  also 
requisite  for  their  admission.  Besides  enjoying  the  privi- 
leges alluded  to,  the  Archiatri  derived  from  the  towns  cer- 
tain remunerations  in  kind  (annonaria  commoda),  as  well 
as  salaries.  It  was  their  business  to  treat  poor  patients  gra- 
tuitously, but  in  treating  other  persons  they  were  authorized 
to  take  fees  like  their  professional  brethren.  They  formed 
medical  committees  or  colleges  in  each  city,  and  superin- 
tended the  public  health,  and  the  state  of  tho  medical  pro- 
fession, and  they  also  taught  the  principles  and  practice 
of  medicine.  Thus  a decree  of  Constantine  the  Great  says, 
“ We  order  rewards  and  salaries  to  be  given  to  them,  that 
they  may  tho  more  readily’  imbue  many  pupils  with  liberal 
studies  and  the  said  arts.’  There  is  n variety  of  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  Archiatri,  shewing  tlint  the  Romans  regarded 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession  as  deserving  and 
requiring  the  attention  and  protecting  care  of  government. 
Tho  physicians  attached  to  the  imperial  court  took  the  title 
of  Archiatri  of  the  palace,  and  also  formed  a corporation, 
with  certain  rights,  privileges,  an<l  distinctions  of  rank, 
which  became  more  important  during  the  reigns  of  the  later 
emperors,  when  strict  rules  of  prec^ency  were  established 
for  all  persons  connected  with  the  court  and  government. 
The  Count  of  the  Archiatri  was  a “r»r  spectabilis,"  and 
equal  in  rank  to  the  dukes  and  to  the  vicars  of  the  eropenv. 

In  modern  times,  the  name  of  Archiater  has,  in  imitation 
of  the  antient  frshion,  sometimes  been  assumed  by  phy- 
sicians holding  public  appointments  in  cities,  but  more  fre- 
quently by  the  physicians  of  kings  and  princes.  In  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  nowever,  the  dignity  of  Archiater  still  exists, 
os  the  highest  honour  conferred  on  medical  men ; in  Sweden 
there  are  only  two  Archiatri,  who  act  as  physicians  to  the 
king. 

ARCHIDA'MUS.  Five  kings  of  Sparta  are  known  to  us 
by  this  name.  They  were  of  the  royal  line  of  the  Proclids, 
and  were  not  the  least  diiitinguinhi^  of  their  family.  The 
Arst  lived  before  the  historical  age  of  Sparta,  and  hu  name, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (riii.  131),  is  tho  only  memorial 
left  of  his  existence. 

ARCHIDA'MUS  II.,  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  when  bis  grandfather,  Lvotychides,  was 
banished  from  Sparta  for  allowing  his  military  proceedings 
in  Thessaly  to  be  influenced  by  a bribe  from  his  opponents. 
Archidamuz  reigned  from  b.c.  469  to  427:  and  his  cha- 
racter, as  drawn  by  Thucydides  and  Diodorus,  exhibits 
all  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Doric  race.  Prudence 
and  foresight,  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  gravity  of  do- 
portment,  are  the  more  prominent  qualities  which  he  dis- 
plays. It  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  (u.c.  464) 
Uiat  Sparta  was  nearly  annihilated  by  the  riulenev  of  on 
earthquake,  an  opportunity  which  the  Messenian.s  did  not 
fail  joyfully  to  seize,  with  tho  hope  of  regaining  their 
independence.  The  presence  of  mind  displayed  by  Arclii- 
damns  on  this  occasion  saved  w'hat  remained  of  tho  city 
from  the  hands  of  an  exasperated  foe ; hut  it  was  not  till 
ten  years  had  elapsed,  that  this  Third  Messenian  War.  as  it 
is  called,  was  brought  to  a close,  when  tho  Messenians  eva- 
cuated their  citadel,  Itliomo.  (Diud.  Sic.  xi.  64.  Thuevd. 
i.  1U3.)  On  tho  part  which  Archidamuz  to«^ik  in  the  alf^rs 
of  his  country,  history  is  silent  for  a lung  succession  of 
years ; nor  dues  his  name  again  appear  till  we  And  him 

fileoding  tho  cause  of  peace  in  the  important  council  held 
ly  the  Lacedsmonians  before  they  resolved  on  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  His  voice  was  not  listened  to  by  his  country- 
men, and  a declaration  of  war  was  the  rc.suU  of  ilieir  delibe- 
ration (B.c.  431).  So  much  conAdence,  however,  had  they 
that  he  would  perform  his  duty,  that  they  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  to  be  led  against  the  Atnenians.  He  was 
their  general  also  in  their  second  (b.c.  430)  and  third  ex- 
peditions (b.c.  428)  ; but  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  his  pro- 
cce<Ungs  in  the  war,  as  they  hod  little  effcot  in  deciding  the 
contest.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Agis  II.,  probably 
in  B.c.  427.  (Thucyd.  i.  79,  ii.  10-20,  "I.  iii.  1.) 

ARCHIDAMU^  III.,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Agesi- 
laus,  succeeded  his  father  B.c.  361.  and  died  b.c.  338.  Wo 
And  him  in  command  of  tho  Spartan  troops  during  his 
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father*  lifetime,  h.c.  367.  and  gaining  a battle  against 
the  Arcadians  and  Argeians.  which  is  known  in  liistury  a* 
the  tearlets  victory  (rr)v  acaxpw  Not  one  of  the 

Spartans  fell,  while  a very  large  number  of  the  enemy  were 
cut  to  pieces.  (Xenoph  HeU.  vii.  1.  28-32.)  In  the  socred 
war.  which  broke  out  h.c.  356,  in  consequence  of  the  seizure 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  Phocians,  it  would  appear 
that  Archidamut  gave  at  least  secret  support  to  Philoroelus. 
the  general  of  that  people ; but  when  the  I.Aoedsemonians  at 
Ust  took  an  active  Mit  in  the  war,  the  name  of  Arrhidamus 
does  not  appear.  There  is,  indeed,  no  other  fact  mentioned 
respecting  nim,  except  that  he  was  sent  (b.c.  338)  to  Italy 
to  assist  the  inhabitants  of  Tarentum,  then  engag^  in  war 
with  their  neighbours  the  Lucaniuns.  lie  fell  fighting 
bravely  at  the  head  uf  his  troops:  and  a statue  was  erected 
to  his  honour,  at  Olympia,  by  his  countrymen.  He  wa.s 
succeeded  by  his  son  Agis  HI.  (Diud.  .^ic.  xvi.  24,  63; 
Strabo,  vi.  280  ; Paus.  iii.  10.) 

ARCHIDAMUS  IV.,  the  son  of  Eudamidaa,  U not 
mentioned,  except  by  Plutarch,  who  states  that  he  was 
defeated  (h.c.  286)  by  Demetrius  Poliorretes;  and  Archi* 
damus  V„  son  of  another  Eudamidas,  was  put  to  death  by 
his  royal  cullcague,  Cleomencs  111.,  somewhere  between 
H.c.  2.36-220.  In  him  ended  the  line  of  the  Proclida>,  fur  | 
though  he  left  five  sons,  they  were  passed  uver,  and  Ly-  | 
curgus,  not  of  the  royal  family,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  | 
(Polyb.  iv.  2,  V,  37.)  ; 

AKCHPGKNES  of  Apainco.  a medical  author  and  prac- 
titioner, who  enjoyed  a great  reputation  at  Rome  in  the 
rommcncemeni  of  the  M*cond  century,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan.  He  must  have  held  a very  distin- 
guished rank  among  his  contemporaries,  as  appears  from 
several  passages  in  the  Satires  of  Jwenal  (vi.  '.:36,  xiii.  98, 
xiv.  259),  in  which  his  name  U employed  to  denote  a great 
physician  generally.  Arohigenus  followed  the  principles  of 
the  pneumatic  sect,  founded  by  Athemeus  of  Attalio,  and 
is  known  to  have  written  a considerable  number  of  treatises 
on  pathology*,  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  His 
works  were  thought  very  highly  of  in  antiquity,  although 
the  author  is  accused  of  the  same  obscurity  of  style  which 
the  pneumatic  physicians  in  general  had  adopted  from  Uie 
stoic  philosophers,  from  whom  they  also  derived  some  of 
their  principal  doctrines.  The  writings  of  Archigenes  seem 
to  have  existed  till  the  sixth  century  : but  the  only  remains 
which  we  now  possess  are  fragments  contained  in  the 
works  of  Galen.  >£tius,  and  Oribosius.  Galen  generally 
quotes  Archigenes  in  order  to  critici»e  his  opinions:  ./Etius 
and  Oriba.<dus  give  more  copious  extracts  from  him.  Some 
uf  the  surgical  fraraents  nave  been  collected  by  Cocchi, 

Grtpcorwm  Chit.  /lor. pp.  1)7,  118.  155.  Tlje  pas- 

sigcs  contained  in  Oribosius  have  been  published  by  De 
MatthicD  (XXI.  Med.  Ofmsc.  ex  Oribasii  Corf.  Mosqufp,  J8ti8, 
4to.) 

ARCHIL  (also  called  ORCHIL,  in  Chombers's  Dirt,  of 
Arts  and  Scieneet),  litmus,  or  /oumso/e,  is  a blue  dye  procured 
from  the  rocella  tinctoria  and  ceatwra  tarturea,  which  arc 
lichens  growing  abundantly  in  the  Canary  anrl  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  The  colouring  matter  of  these  plants  appears  to  be 
.a  peculiar  vegetable  principle  which  has  been  called  ery- 
ihrine:  it  may  be  extracted  cither  by  means  of  alcohol  or 
ammonia,  but  the  latter  is  employed  by  those  who  matm- 
faciure  the  colour,  which  is  generally  sold  in  small  Uat 
pieces,  and  known  by  the  name  of  litmus. 

The  blue  colour  of  litmus  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  al- 
cohol : n btrong  infusion,  when  looked  at  in  mass,  is  purple, 
hut  a dduied  one  is  of  a pure  blue  colour  by  day-light,  and 
red  by  candle-light.  Acids  redden  the  colour  of  litmus,  and 
this  effect  is  produced  even  by  the  weakest  of  them,  as  car- 
bonic acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  : when  mixed  with  the 
hitter,  and  kept  for  some  days  in  a well-sl  pped  Initilc,  the 
colour  is  dcslroyeil,  hut  by  exposure  U)  the  air,  or  by  boiling, 
the  colour  is  restored.  Sulphureous  acid  and  the  hypo- 
sulphites aUo  bleach  litmus.  Th(*so  effects  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  deoxidizement,  for  tho  blue  colour  is  restored 
by  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 

Archil  is  empl(>yc*d  bv  chemists  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  unds  in  solution : for  this  purpose,  the  infusion  or  spiritu* 
uus  tincture  is  soniciiincs  u»ed:  generally,  however,  paiier 
which  has  been  died  and  dried  is  preferred,  and  is  well 
know  n by  the  oavne  oi litmus  paj>er.  This  te^*!  is  extremely 
sensiVle:  mroiding  to  Mr.  \Vuil  {I  hit.  Tran*.  1784),  it  is 
capable  of  detecting  one  grain  of  sulphuric  at'id  when  iiiixt'd 
with  1 00,000  of  water.  It  may  al>,o  be  lUKsi,  when  it  has  been 


reddened  by  a weak  acid,  as  a test  of  the  presence  of  tbs 
alkalis : these  restore  tho  blue  colour  of  the  litmus  by  utu- 
rating  the  acid  which  reddened  it  Archil  is  never  used 
alone  as  a dyo,  on  account  of  its  wont  of  pcrtoanence.  It  is, 
however,  employed  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  tnd  in* 
proving  the  tints  of  other  dyes,  and  it  imparts  a bloom 
which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  from  other  suhsuoces. 

ARCHrLOCHLS.  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyrie 
poets  of  Greece,  who  lived  at  too  remote  an  age  to  allow  aay 
very  satisfactory  account  of  his  private  history  to  reach  os. 
Yet  every  traditionary  fragment  respecting  turn  concun  to 
make  us  Itelieve  that  ho  was  one  of  the  most  extraordiam 
men  of  his  time,  whose  hand  was  raised  against  ever)  one, 
and  w'hom  all  naturally  feared  and  shunned.  He  was  mg 
of  Telesicles  by  a slave  Enipo,  and  he  was  bora  in  Parof, 
an  island  of  the  ./Egean  Sea.  The  exact  period  at  wbirli 
be  ffourisbed  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  loanUe&t 
writers,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  different  epochs  in  which 
they  place  him.  By  Herodotus  <i.  1*2)  and  Tatian  be  is 
made  contemporary  with  G>  ges.  King  of  Lydia,  Olympiad 23. 
or  alxHit  B.c.  688:  by  Cicero  he  is  said  to  have  liied  in 
the  reign  of  Romulus  : and  by  Corn.  Nepos  in  the  reigti  ot 
Tullus  Hostilius.  It  is  roost  probable  that  he  lived  at  the 
period  assigned  to  him  by  the  father  of  history ; and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Cicero  and  Nepos  intend  to  refer  tu  tbe 
same  epoch,  though  they  denote  it  by  two  different  Komin 
kings.  He  was  more  furmiilable  with  his  pen  than  with  his 
sword  ; like  Alccus  and  Horace,  he  thought  life  preferable 
to  honour,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  his  back  on  an  etieiBi. 
This  event  in  the  life  of  Archilochus  took  place,  according  u 
the  uld  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  in  an  expedition  ag&icu 
a people  called  Sai  (£aoi),  in  Thrace.  Archilocbus,  it 
would  appear,  defended  himself  by  boldly  declaring  ibtl 
it  was  better  to  lose  one's  shield  than  life ; and  PluUrcb.  is 
his  account  of  the  Spartan  republic,  states  that  Archilochus 
was  banished  from  Sparta  for  such  a remarkable  opimoo. 
Others  tell  us  that  his  verses  were  of  so  impure  a cbanrtrr. 
that  the  Spartans  wisely  interdicted  tbe  perusal  of  thein  b} 
their  youth.  We  have  no  difficultv  in  forming  an  opir.um 
I respecting  his  stylo  of  poetry,  from  tho  concurrent  testunoay 
of  the  antients ; it  was  full  of  energy,  terse  in  its  language, 
and  vivid  in  its  images.  Of  his  satirical  powers  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained,  if  we  credit  the  story  of  Lycambes.  Be 
had  promise<l  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Archilochus,  but 
having  changed  his  intention,  the  poet  directed  sucb  a 
fearful  satire  against  the  offending  Lycambes.  tliat  he  found 
no  other  way  of  escape  but  by  hanging  himself,  and  some 
say  his  three  daughter!^  followed  his  example.  On  accoGCt 
of  his  powers  of  ridicule,  over  which  he  does  not  appear  W 
have  had  sufficient  control,  he  was  driven  from  his  ccutitry. 
and  his  character  seems  to  have  been  so  well  known,  that 
he  was  always  on  unwelcome  visiter  w*herever  he  w«iL 
He  died  in  a single  combat  with  one  Corax,  whom  be  had 
probably  provoked  by  his  power*  of  satire,  and  the  orarie  rf 
Delphi  compelled  the  murderer  to  appease  the  manes  of 
Archilochus  by  certain  expiatory'  sacrifices.  (Plul.  deSfn; 
Niim.  I'lnrf.  c.  17.)  It  was  in  Iambic  ver».e  that  the  pcet 
chiefly  excelled;  be  is  said,  indeeel,  to  have  been  the  vn- 
ventor  of  it,  and  was  one  of  the  three  poets  whom  An»l«* 
chus  esteemed  roost  highly  in  this  species  of  poetry 
Paterc.  i.  5 : Quinti).  x.  1).  It  is  aho  remarked  by  ^dl. 
Paterculus  (i.  5).  that  Homer  and  Archilochus  are  the  only 
poets  who  both  invented  a peculiar  style  of  poetry  and  can 
rieil  it  to  perfection.  Some  specimen*  of  Anhilochm, 
translated  vviih  much  spirit,  may  be  seen  in  Menvale* 
Aniholoi’y.  Ixrndon,  183*2.  .Some  fragments  are  found  m 
the  Analecta  Vet.  Poet.  Greec.  of  Brunck.  Argent.  I/J5. 
and  they  are  published  iscparately  by  Liebel, 
■irrhtlochi,  Vienna,  i819,  8vo.  ; also  in  Gaisfwd'a 
Greek  Poerz.  vol.  i. : and  in  Bot-<**onnadc'»C«fZec/icti,'‘>l-3r. 
For  his  merits  as  a writer  the  reader  inov  cons’tU  HuA 
Versuch  uher  die  V>rdienste  des  Archilochus  «w  die  b* 
tyre,  Wiltcnbach,  1767  ; Memoires  de  TAead.  des  /aaertpL 
tom.  X.  , 

ARCHIMANDRITE,  the  title  of  a digniury  in  tht 
monastic  orders  of  tho  Greek  church,  answering  to  that  «l 
Father  Provincial  among  the  monks  and  friars  of  the  R<>* 
man  Catholic  church.  The  aicbimandrite  is  a superb 
abbot,  having  under  hi*  juri'-diction  several  convents  of 
same  district  or  privince.  The  Rus-^ian  church,  which  i** 
br-mch  of  the  Greek,  has  its  nrchimundntes,  as  well  *»  Ihe 
Greek  church  in  Hungary  and  other  part*  of  the 
empire. 
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AKCHlME'DES,  tbe  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  geo- 
roeten.  and  one  of  the  few  men  whnae  writings  form  a 
atandard  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
was  horn  in  Sicily,  in  the  Corinthian  colony  of  Syracuse,  in 
the  year  287  h.c.  : he  was  killed  when  that  town  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  under  Marcellus.  B.c.  212,  aged  sevcnty- 
tlvc  years.  Euclid  died  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Archimedes,  and  Apollonius  of  Perga  was  about  forty  years 
his  junior.  Eratosthenes  was  bom  about  ten  years  l^fore 
him.  _ 

The  life  of  Archimedes  was  written,  according  to  Eutociua, 
his  commentator,  by  Heraclidea.  but  the  work  is  not  come 
down  to  us,  and  all  that  is  known  of  him  has  been  collected 
from  Tarious  authors,  of  whom  the  principal  ore  Polybius  his 
contemporary.  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  Cicero.  We,  once  for 
all,  acknowl^ge  our  obligations  to  the  life  of  Archimedes  in 
RivauU  5 edition  of  his  works,  Paris,  1615;  and  also  to  that 
ill  M.  Peyrard's  translation.  Paris,  1&09. 

Archimedes  was  related  to  Hieron,  the  second  prince  of 
that  name,  who  came  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse  when  Archi- 
medes was  a verv  voung  man.  The  reign  of  this  prince, 
including  the  hme’  that  his  son  Gelon  also  bore  the  royal  title, 
lasted  about  6fty-fivc  years,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
A rchiroedes  remained  at  Syracuse  under  their  patronage.  A1 1 
that  wo  know  of  his  life  during  this  period,  independently  of 
the  results  of  his  studies,  of  which  wo  shall  presently  speak, 
is  contained  in  the  following  incidents.  The  well  known 
story  of  Hieron’s  crown  (or  Gelon  s crown,  according  to  some) 
is  UH  follows: — Hieron,  or  Gelon,  had  delivered  a certain 
weight  of  gold  to  a workman,  to  he  rootle  into  a votive 
crown.  The  latter  brought  back  a crown  of  the  proper 
weight,  which  was  aflcrwanls  suspected  to  hove  lx*en  alloyed 
willi  silver.  The  king  asked  Archimedes  how  he  might 
delect  the  cheat : the  difficulty  being  to  measure  the  bulk 
of  the  crown  without  melting  it  into  a regular  figure. 
For  silver  being,  weight  for  weight,  of  greater  bulk  tlian 
gold,  any  alloy  of  the  former,  in  place  of  an  equal  weight  of 
the  latter,  would  necessarily  increase  the  bulk  of  the  crown. 
While  thinking  on  this  matter,  Archimedes  went  to  bathe, 
and  on  stepping  into  the  hath,  which  was  full,  observed  the 
very  simple  fact,  that  a quantity  of  water,  o/  the  tame  bulk 
ae  body,  must  flow  over  before  he  could  immerse  himself. 
It  immediately  struck  him  that  by  immersing  a weight  of  real 
gold,  equal  to  that  which  the  crown  ought  to  have  contained, 
in  a vessel  full  of  water,  and  observing  how  much  water  was 
Icfl  when  the  weight  was  taken  out  again,  and  by  afterwards 
doing  the  same  thing  with  the  crown  itself,  he  could  ascer- 
Uin  whether  the  latter  exceeded  the  former  in  bulk.  In 
the  words  of  Vitruvius,  * As  soon  as  he  had  hit  upon  this 
method  of  detection,  he  did  not  wait  a moment,  but  jumped 
joyfully  out  of  the  bath,  and  running  naked  towards  his 
own  house,  called  out  with  a loud  roice  that  he  had  found 
what  he  sought.  For  as  he  ran  he  called  out  in  Greek. 
tvp$IKa,  iZpTita,'  (I  have  found  it,  I have  found  it).  Accord- 
ing to  Proclus,  Hieron  declared  that  from  that  moment  he 
could  never  refuse  to  believe  anything  that  Archimedes  told 
him.  For  the  method  of  delecting  the  exact  quantity  of 
silver  alloy,  see  Gbatity,  Sprcivic. 

llie  apophthegm  attributed  to  him.  that  if  he  bad  a point 
to  stand  upon,  he  could  move  the  world,  arose  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  possible  effects  of  machinery,  and,  however 
it  might  astonish  a Greek  of  his  day,  would  now  be  readily 
admitted  to  be  as  theoreticallv  poe-ible  as  it  is  practically 
impossible.  He  is  reported  to  have  astonished  tbe  court  nf 
Hiero  by  moving  a large  ship,  more  than  usually  loaded, 
with  a pulley,  or  coUecUon  of  pulleys,  and  it  is  said  that  on 
this  occasion  the  king  pressed  him  to  exert  himself  in  con- 
triving machines  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 

He  is  said  to  have  travelled  inu»  Egypt,  and  while  there, 
observing  the  necessity  of  raising  the  water  of  the  Nile  to 
poinu  which  the  river  did  nut  reach,  to  have  invented 
the  screw  which  bears  his  name  (see  Screw  of  Archi- 
MBDis).  Athenieus,  in  mentioning  this  screw,  says  it  was 
employed  to  drain  the  holds  of  ships.  Diodorus  (i.  34)  ex- 
pressly asserts  that  this  machine,  which  he  calls  ro^Xiac, 
was  his  invention.  It  is  certain,  from  the  preface  to  the 
Quad-ahtre  of  the  Parabola,  that  Cunon  of  Alexandria  was 
wen  known  h)  Archimedes,  which  is  some  presumption  in 
favour  of  his  hanog  been  in  Egypt. 

After  the  death  of  Hieron.  the  misconduct  of  his  successor 
Hieronymus,  the  s«m  of  Gelon.  provoked  a rebellion,  in 
which  he  was  killed.  The  successful  party  suhd  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  tbe  Romans  accordingly  dispatched  a 


land  and  naval  armament  against  Syracuse  under  Appras 
and  Marcellus.  Among  all  the  extraordinary  stories  which 
have  been  told  of  the  siege,  so  much  seems  clear:— that  it 
lasted  three  years  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  be 
siegers — that  this  successful  resistance  was  principally 
owing  to  the  machines  constructed  by  Archimedes— and 
that  the  city,  after  the  siege  had  been  some  time  converted 
into  a blockade,  was  finally  taken  by  surprise,  owing  to  the 
careleMneas  of  tbe  besieged  during  the  festival  of  Diana. 
Folybiu.s  states  that  catapults  and  balUtm  of  varioua  sisea 
were  successfully  used  against  the  enemy ; that  in  their 
nearer  approach  they  were  galled  by  arrows  shot  not  only 
from  the  top  of  tl>e  walls,  but  through  port-holes  constructed 
in  numerous  placet ; that  machines,  which  threw  ma.sses 
of  Slone  or  leaa  of  a weight  nut  less  than  ten  talents,  dis- 
charged their  contents  upon  the  Roman  engines,  which 
had  been  previously  caught  by  ropes ; that  iron  fumdt  (or 
hooks)  attached  to  chains,  were  thrown  so  as  to  catch 
the  prows  of  tbe  vessels,  which  were  then  oveitomed  by 
the  besieged ; and  that  the  same  machines  were  used  to 
catch  the  assailants  on  the  land  side,  and  throw  them  to 
the  ground.  Livy  and  Plutarch  give  much  tbe  same 
account ; but  the  curious  story  of  settiug  the  Roman 
ships  on  (Ire  by  mirrors  is  first  mentioned  by  John  Tzetzes 
and  Zonaras,  writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  wlio  cite  Dio- 
dorus and  others  for  the  fact.  But  Galen,  in  the  second 
oentur^',  though  he  mentions  that  Archimedes  set  the 
enemy's  ships  on  fire,  says  it  was  done  with  iri>pia.  which 
may  refer  to  any  machine  or  contrivance  throwing  lighted 
materials.  Lucian  also,  who  lived  in  the  second  eentur)*, 
mentions  the  burning  of  the  ships,  but  without  saying  how 
it  was  effected.  Montucla  is  of  opinion  that  this  report  arose 
from  the  joining  together  of  two  others,  namely,  that  Ar- 
chimedes wrote  a treatise  on  burning  mirrors,  and  that  he 
did  bum  the  Roman  ships ; both  very  credible  stories.  But 
their  junction  must,  in  our  opinion,  rank  with  tho  many 
curious  things  said  of  Archimedes  in  later  ages.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  at  what  period  after  his  death  discoveries  respect- 
ing an  illustrious  man  will  stop:  thus  Rivault,  in  1615,  was 
informed  by  a very  teamed  Greek,  who  had  translated  from 
that  language  Uie  lives  of  the  Sicilian  martyrs,  that  one  of 
them,  a lady  named  Lucia,  was  a descendant  of  Archimedes, 
and  an  ancestress  of  the  Bourbons. 

After  the  storming  of  Syracuse.  Archimedes  was  killed 
by  a Roman  soldier,  who  did  not  know  who  be  was ; Mar- 
cellus, it  is  said,  had  given  strict  orders  to  preserve  him 
alive.  According  to  Valerius  Maximus,  when  the  soldier 
asked  who  he  was,  Archimedes,  being  intent  upon  a pro- 
blem. begged  that  his  diagram  might  not  be  disturbed ; 
upon  which  the  soldier  put  him  to  death.  According  to 
another  account,  he  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  his  instru- 
ments to  Marcellus,  when  he  was  killed  by  some  soldiers 
who  suspected  he  was  concealing  treasure.  At  his  own 
request,  expressed  during  his  life,  a sphere  inscribed  in  a 
cylinder  was  engraved  on  his  tomb,  in  memory  of  his  dis- 
covery that  the  solid  content  of  a sphere  is  exactly  two- 
thirds  of  that  of  tho  circumscribing  cylinder.  By  this  mark 
it  was  afterwards  fonnd,  covered  with  weeds,  by  Cicero,  when 
he  was  residing  in  Sicily  as  questor. 

Tbe  fame  of  Archimedes  rests  upon  the  extraordinary 
advances  which  ho  made,  considering  the  time  in  which  be 
lived,  in  pure  geometry,  in  tho  theory  of  equilibrium,  and  in 
numerical  approximation.  In  the  first,  by  an  axiom  already 
mentioned  [see  Arc],  and  a similar  one  with  respect  to 
curved  surfaces,  and  by  the  method  of  Exhaustions  (which 
sec),  he  made  as  near  an  approach  to  the  fluxional  or  dif- 
ferential calculus  as  can  possibly  be  done  without  the  aid 
of  algebraic  transformations.  In  the  theory  of  mechan  cs, 
he  was  not  only  the  first  but  the  last  of  the  antients  who 
reduced  anything  to  deroonstraiion  from  evident  first  prin- 
ciples: indeed,  up  to  the  time  of  Slevinusand  Galileo,  no 
further  advance  was  made.  We  proceed  to  notice  his 
writings,  stating  very  briefly  the  roost  important  of  hit  oten 
diteoveriee  only.  The  works  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
of  which  the  first  seven  are  in  Greek,  are, — 

1.  'tico  Bonkt  on  the  Sjihere  arid  Cylinder.— Yiero  he 
finds  the  surface  of  a right  cylinder,  a right  cone,  and  a 
sphere  - that  a hemUphere  is  double  of  a cone  of  the  same 
liase  and  altiiude,  and  two  thirds  of  tho  c)linder  of  the 
same  ba^e  and  altitude— that  the  surface  of  the  circum- 
scribing cylinder  (the  bases  included)  in  half  as  great  again 
as  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  and  consequently  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder  (not  including  the  bai^)  is  exactly 
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to  thit  of  the  tpherv<~he  also  finds  the  surface  of 
toy  spherical  segment,  and  the  solidity  of  a spherical  sector. 
In  the  second  IxMk,  he  shows  how  to  find  a sphere  equal  to 
a given  cone  or  cylinder ; to  cut  it  into  segments  haring  a 
given  ratio ; to  make  a segment  equal,  either  in  surface  or 
solidity,  to  one.  and  similar  to  another,  segment.  AUo  he 
shows  how  to  cut  off  a segment  which  shall  have  a given 
ratio  to  its  inscribed  cone. 

2.  On  the  Mmmrement  of  the  Circle.— \X  \%  here  shown 
that  the  area  of  a circle  is  equal  to  that  of  a triangle  which 
has  the  circumference  for  its  base  and  the  radius  for  its  alti- 
tude, and  also  that  the  circumference  of  a circle  exceeds 
three  times  the  diameter  by  a line  which  is  less  than  10 
parts  out  of  70,  and  greater  than  10  parts  out  of  71,  of  the 
diameter.  'Hiis  is  the  celebrated  approximation  of  Archi- 
medes, and  amounts  to  saying  that  the  ratio  of  the  circum- 
ference to  tho  diameter  lies  between  3*1428  and  3*1406. 
It  is  now  known  to  be  3*1416  very  nearly. 

3.  On  Conoid*  and  f^pheroids.-^'Q)'  a conoid  is  meant  the 
solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a parabola  or  hyperbola 
about  iU  axis.  Spheroid  has  the  usual  meaning.  Arcbi- 
miKles  here  shows  that  a segment  (or  part  cut  off  by  a plane) 
of  a parabolic  conoid  b half  as  mueb  again  as  its  inscribed 
cone,  whether  the  base  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  or  n'<t, 
the  axis  of  the  conoid  being  the  parallel  to  the  principal 
axis  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  base  ; that  all 
aogroonts  of  tho  same  conoid,  having  equal  axes,  are  equal ; 
or,  more  generally,  that  different  segmeuU  of  the  same 
conoid  are  os  the  squares  of  their  axes;  how  to  find  the 
ratio  of  the  segment  of  an  hyperbolic  conoid  to  its  inscribc<l 
cone : that  any  spheroidal  segment,  having  the  centre  of 
the  spheroid  in  its  base,  is  double  of  its  iHscribed  cone ; and 
generally,  how  to  compare  any  spheroidal  segment  with  its 
inscribea  cone.  In  this  treatise  is  also  shown,  probably  for 
tlic  first  time,  how  to  find  tho  area  of  an  ellipse,  by  means 
of  that  of  a circle. 

4.  On  Spiral*. — The  spiral  of  Archimedes,  the  method  of 
forming  which  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  bis  friend 
Conon,  U thus  made:" a point  moves  unilbrmly  along  a 
st4*aight  line,  which  straight  line  itself  revolves  uniformly 
about  a given  point  in  it.  Archimedes  shows  how  to  com- 
pare the  areas  described  by  the  moving  point  in  its  various 
rovolutions,  and  various  other  properties,  which  tho  little 
importance  of  the  subject  will  excuse  us  fixim  noticing.  As 
an  effort  of  geometry,  it  is.  however,  not  inferior  to  tne  pre- 
ceding. and  it  is  one  of  the  most  difllcult  of  his  works. 

5.  Ttfo  Books  on  the  Equilibrium  and  Centre  of  Gravity 
of  Plane  Sttr/«r«."The  axiom  on  which  Archimedes  sets 
out  is,  that  e(|ual  weights  suspended  at  ^ual  distances 
on  opposite  sides  of  a pivot  are  in  equilibrium.  He  then 
shows  the  well-known  property  of  the  lever:— given  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a whole  plane,  and  of  one  of  its  parts, 
how  to  find  the  cenlro  of  gravity  of  tho  remaindcr—how  to 
find  tho  centre  of  gravitv  of  a parallelogram,  triangle,  and 
trapezium.  In  the  second  book  he  shows  how  to  find  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a parabolic  segment,  or  the  difference 
between  two  segments  of  the  same  parabola,  having  different 
bases. 

6.  Paammitet,  better  known  by  its  Latin  name  Arena- 
fiua. — This  is  a mathematical  toy,  but  abounds  in  curious 
information.  It  appears  from  it  that  Archimedes  had 
written  a system  of  numeration,  in  a work  addressed  to 
ono  Zeuxippus,  resembling  that  of  modern  times  in  hav- 
ing units  of  different  orders  carried  to  a great  extent — 
that  he  approved  of  tlie  system  which  he  attributes  to 
Aristarchus,  which  places  the  sun  immovably  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  instead  of  the  earth — that  be  was 
aware  of  some  attempts  having  been  made  to  measure 
the  earth,  which,  from  their  result,  as  stated  by  him.  could 
hardly  have  been  those  of  Eratosthenes — that  no  instru- 
mental means  then  existed  by  which  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  sun  could  bo  measured  within  4' — and  that  plane 
trigonometry  was  totally  unknown  at  that  time.  The  object 
of  the  work  is  to  oppose  those  who  held  that  the  grains  of 
aand  on  tho  sea-shore  arc  cither  infinite  in  number,  or  at 
least  cannot  be  reckoned.  By  approximately  measuring  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  ana  making  arbitrary  suppo- 
sitions as  to  huw  many  limes  the  real  diameter  is  contained 
in  the  earth's  distance,  and  this  again  in  the  sphere  of  tho 
fixed  stars,  he  comes  at  last  to  Ine  conclusion  that  no  one 
will  assert  tlie  diameter  of  the  sphere  of  tho  fixed  stars  to  be 
greater  than  10,000.000,000  of  stadia.  Then  supposing  a sta- 
dium to  be  10,000  finger-breadths,  and  a sphere,  which  is 


only  the  40th  part  of  a fin^r-breadth.  to  contain  ti  masT 
as  64,000  grains,  Archimracs  shows  that  the  number  of 
grains  contained  at  the  same  rate  in  the  whole  sphere  of 
the  fixed  stars  can  be  expressed,  in  his  system  of  numen- 
tion,  by  a number  which  in  our  system  is  less  than  1 foUovod 
by  63  ciphers. 

7.  On  the  Quadrature  of  the  arofio/a.— Archimeda 
here  shows  that  any  segment  of  a parabula  is  four-tfainlia( 
a triangle,  having  the  same  base  and  the  same  altitude. 

8.  7Vc*o  Book*  on  Bodiet  floaiing  in  a Fluid^Tbu 
work  does  not  exist  in  Greek,  but  was  translated  by  Tsr- 
taglia  from  a mutilated  Greek  manuscript : the  first  bonk 
was  published  in  15-13,  and  lioth  together  in  1545.  That 
Archimedes  did  write  such  a work  is  certain,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  (Casaubon,  p.  54).  These  two  books  oonUic 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a floating  body  in  general 
applied  to  determine  the  positions  of  a spherical  segment 
and  of  a conoid.  It  is  less  necessary  to  describe  this  book 
particularly  than  any  other,  because,  the  use  of  algebra  ex- 
cepted, it  contains  all  the  conditions  of  a modem  work  « 
the  same  subject. 

There  is  also  a book  of  Lemma*  attributed  to  Archimedet, 
translated  from  the  Arabic  in  1659,  and  republished  br 
Borclli  in  1661.  Both  Archimedes  and  his  commenbur 
Eutocius  refer  to  some  such  work ; but  the  veiy  commoB 
character  of  the  contents  of  the  Lemma*  bos  led  some  to 
doubt  if  this  was  the  work  in  question. 

Tho  works  of  Archimedes  are  written  in  Doric  Greek,  the 
prevailing  dialect  in  Sicily.  Tho  text  is  fur  the  most  pm 
m tolerably  good  preservation ; the  styie  is  clear,  and  bat 
been  considered  bettor  than  that  of  any  of  the  oO»r 
Greek  geometers.  His  books  are  mostly  addressed  lo  i 
finend  named  Dmtheus.  The  demonstrations  are  loag, 
but  rigorous ; and  M.  Peyrard.  in  calling  Archimedes  tSr 
Homer  of  geometi*}*,  has  made  a simile  which  is  perlkilj 
admissible  as  to  the  strength  of  praise  it  conveys,  if  m eo 
other  point  The  commentaries  of  Eutocius  which  hiw 
come  down  to  us,  are  those  on  Uie  Sphere  and  Cinder. 
the  MeaturemetU  qf  the  Circle^  and  the  BquiUhinvm  oj 
Planes. 

We  can  only  briefly  touch  upon  several  remaining  pocnti 
It  is  known  from  IHolumy  tW  Archimedes  obs^ed  or 
calculated  several  soUticos,  for  the  determinatioa  of  the 
length  of  the  year.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  ^ 
constructed  a machine  for  representing  the  motions  of  the 
sun,  moon,  stare,  and  DerAnpr  of  the  planets.  The  doubt  if 
from  Dclambrc,  who  ooes  not  however,  appear  to  have  re- 
membered  that  Cicero  (TWc.  Qwe*t.)  says  uat  Archimedet 
‘ tuna,  *oli*t  quinque  errantium.  motu*  in  apheeram  Hh- 
garit.'  Pappus  cites  a treatise  of  Archimedes  on  tbecen* 
stniction  of  this  sphere,  as  also  does  Proclus.  A Isip  dud- 
ber  of  works  whicli  have  nut  come  down  to  us  is  sttribuled  to 
him,  a list  of  which  may  bo  found  in  Fabricius;  particulsrlr 
a treatise  on  Burning  Mirror*,  and  a treatise  on  the  Fan- 
bola,  published  at  Louvain  in  1546.  There  is  no  great  en- 
donee  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  either.  The  snlienU 
attributed  to  him  more  than  forty  mechanical  inTenhonj; 
among  which  are  tho  endless  screw ; the  combinatioo  d 
pulleys;  an  hydraulic  organ,  according  to  TertuUisn;  s 
machine  called  the  helix,  or  screw,  fur  launching  ships,  so- 
cording  to  Atbenseus ; and  a machine  called  loeulut.  *hkb 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  forty  pieces,  by  the  pultm^ 
together  of  which  various  objects  could  be  framed, 
wnicb  was  used  by  boys  as  a sort  of  artificial  memory.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  such  s desenp- 
tion  This  constant  tendency  to  attribute  inventionf 
Archimedes,  sufficiently  shows  the  impression  which  ha 
name  left  on  posterity. 

Among  the  principal  editions  of  the  works  of  Archimedef 
we  must  notice  the  partial  edition  of  Tartaglis,  Vco*^* 
1 543 ; the  first  complete  edition,  reviewed  by  RegionM^ 
tanus  accompanied  by  the  commentary  of  Eutocius;  the 
whole  Greek  and  Latin,  Basic,  1 644.  This  last  edition  Aet 
not  contain  the  treatise  on  Floating  Bodiea,  nor  the  1/aaeos- 
VossiuB  states  that  the  manuscript  which  hsd  been  brought 
from  Constantinople  at  the  fall  of  that  place,  was 
into  Germany  by  Regiomontanus.  Tliere  is  also  sn 
by  Commandine.  Venice,  1558,  containing  only  partofl^ 
works;  by  Rivault,  Paris,  1615,  contsiniiig  the  Greek  « 
Archimedes  in  the  preliminary  addresses  and  cnuncistiom 
only,  the  demonstrations  being  the  Latin  of  Rivault,  exrrpl 
in  Ike  Arenanua,  which  is  complete;  this  edition  ha*  hssfl 
much  censured  by  several  more  modern  editors  butM®** 
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tuela  and  Voasius  untie  in  tpcakin;;  well  of  it;  by  Torelii. 
Oxford,  1792.  the  beat.  perhap«.of  all.  The  last  mentioned 
edition  was  purchased  bv  the  Univeaity  of  Oxibrd  aAer  the 
death  of  the  editor,  and  U the  only  one  which  contains  the 
various  readings.  We  have  also  tlie  Latin  translation  of 
Borelli,  1661 ; the  paraphrase  of  Maurolico,  3 670.  the  whole 
edition  of  which  was  lost  by  shipwreck  except  one  or  two 
copies,  and  which  was  reprinted  in  1681 ; the  abrid^^ent 
of  Barrow,  in  1675;  and  finally,  the  French  translation  of 
Peyrard,  Paris,  1809,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Institute,  and  revised  by  Delarobre,  beinj^,  for  public  use, 
bj  much  the  most  convenient  version  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared. A Oemtan  translation  of  all  the  works  Archi- 
medes, by  Ernst  Nixze.  appeared  at  Stralsund  in  1 824,  in  4to. 

Montucla  cites  the  fullowing  lives  of  Archimedes : Maxu«  : 
cbelli,  Sotixie  Historiehe  alia  Vita,  d Archimede,  4U>., 

1736 : and  an  unfinished  work  of  M.  Melot,  Mim.  de  CAcad, 
det  BetUi  L*Ur*t,  vol.  xv. 

ARCHIPE'LAGO  is  the  common  term  given  to  many 
clusters  of  islands : the  group  generally  known  by  this  name, 
when  not  qualified  by  some  word  prefixed,  contains  those 
islands  which  lie  between  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  There  are,  however,  other  groups  so  nailed  in  our 
charta,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Aleutian,  Chagas, 
Sooloo.  Dangerous,  Queen  Adelaide's,  Corean,  Louisiade 
and  Solomon's,  the  two  last  forming  part  of  Polynesia. 
The  origin  of  the  term  Archipelago  appears  rather  doubtful : 
the  second  Mrt  of  the  term  certainly  is  pelagut,  the  tea,  a 
Greek  and  L«tin  word  ; and  the  first  part  is  possibly  a cor- 
ruption of  iSgBum.  [See  iCoBAN  Sba.] 

ARCHIPELAGO.  ALEUTIAN,  or  Fox  Islands,  an 
extensive  group  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  America.  [See 
Alkutian  Isi.ani>s.] 

ARCHIPELAGO.  CHAGOS,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
extends  from  the  south  end  of  Diego  Garcia  (or  Chagos) 
Island,  in  7°  29'  S.  laU  to  tlio  north  end  of  Speaker's  Bank, 
in  4^  40'  S.  lat.,  and  from  the  meridian  of  71°  to  77°  B.  It 
is  composed  entirely  of  coral  islets,  of  which  Diego  Garcia 
is  the  largest ; they  nave  all  very  deep  water  close  to  them, 
and  are  covered  with  tall  cocoa-nut  trees.  Thpse  islands 
abound  in  land-cmbs,  green  turtle,  and  have  a plentiful 
variety  of  fish ; fresh-water  may  be  had  by  digging  eight 
or  ten  feet  deep.  There  is  a port  in  Diego  Garcia,  which, 
however,  is  difficult  of  access.  The  tide  rises  from  six  to 
seven  fbet,  and  the  current  geuerally  sets  through  the  group 
to  the  N.W. 

ARCHIPELAGO,  DANGEROUS.  This  appellation 
has  with  good  reason  been  given  to  a group  of  half-formed 
islets  in  ue  South  Pacific  Oceau,  lying  eastward  of  the 
Society  Islands,  and  between  the  parallels  of  14°  and  26° 
south.  They  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  probably  many 
yet  remain  undiscovered ; &ey  are  nearly  all  of  coral  forma- 
tion, and  consist  of  narrow  rilwnds  of  coral  rock,  generally 
describing  a circular  figure,  and  inclosing  a lagoon,  in  many 
instances  of  great  depth.  These  ribands  rarely  exceed  an 
elevation  of  ten  feet  above  the  sea,  and  half  a mile  in  breadth ; 
they  all  ba>e  the  pandanus,  and  some  the  cocoa-nut  tree 
on  them.  The  eastern  side  is  universally  the  better  formed, 
and  covered  with  vegetation : this  is  owing  to  the  westerly 
current  caused  by  the  trade-wind,  which  deposits  all  flout- 
ing substances,  among  which  are  the  seeds  of  trees,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island. 

Salma  Rock.  Pitcairn  Island,  and  Gambier's  Group,  are 
volcanic ; and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  same  con- 
vulsious  of  nature  have  given  tbe  little  zoophyte  a founda- 
tion on  which  to  erect  his  stupendous  structure.  One  island 
(Elizabeth)  has  attained  a height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  is 
formed  of  oompaot  oor^l,  and  well  covered  with  such  stunted 
vegetation  as  may  be  expected  (Vom  the  absence  of  good 
aou.  It  has  no  lagoon ; occasionally  instances  occurring  of 
small  islands  without  one,  though  rarely.  Tbe  surf,  which 
breaks  violently  over  them  on  all  sides,  is  the  best  safeguard 
for  ships : in  the  night  it  may  be  he^  from  ^ to  eight 
miles  off.  and  is  frequently  seen  by  day  before  tbe  island  itself; 
unless  tbe  island  is  well  eoverra  with  trees.  Half  a mile 
from  the  reef  the  sea  is  fathomless.  The  western  sides  are. 
as  we  have  remarked,  always  lest  perfect,  and  some  admit 
of  a passage  for  ships  into  the  lagoons,  which  become  safe 
harbours.  They  all  lie  within  this  range  of  tlM  S.B.  trade- 
wind.  which  however  iH-evails  nearly  east,  but  in  the  winter 
months  there  are  frequent  and  heavy  gales  from  the  west- 
ward. Fmh-weter  may  be  obtained  by  digging  in  tbe  sandy 
beach.  Many  ore  inhabited,  though  tvidently  not  by  the 


I tamo  race.  Canoes  driven  off  the  Society  Islands  have 
' been  tbe  means  of  peopling  some.  Tbere  is  a tide-rise  of 
from  three  to  three  and  a half  feet,  but  the  surf  prevents 
the  direction  of  the  tide  from  being  ascertained.  Plovwrs, 
ringdoves,  curlews,  and  sandlings,  terns,  tropical  birds,  and 
gannets  are  found  among  them ; and  tlie  specimens  of  shells 
are  various  and  beautiful. 

ARCHIPELAGO.  GRECIAN,  includes  all  the  islands 
situated  in  tlie  nurth-easlem  quarter  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea ; they  are  bounded  by  the  shores  of  Roumelim  (a  pro- 
vince of  Turkey  in  Europe,  partly  corresponding  to 
antient  Thrace)  on  the  north,  Asia  Minor  on  the  cast,  and 
the  Negropont  and  Greece  on  the  west,  comprising  a portion 
of  sea  which  lies  in  the  direction  of  N.  by  W.  true,  with  a 
length  of  380  (statute)  miles  from  Candia  to  the  coast  of 
Roumelia,  and  a breadth,  from  the  Negropont  to  tbe  Asiatic 
shore,  of  100  miles. 

This  sea  was  called  by  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
iEgean  Sea,  and  the  islands  wore  distributed  into  two  chief 
groups : those  to  the  westward,  now  considered  as  part  of 
Europe,  were  called  Cyclades,  from  their  being  supposed 
to  lie  in  a somewhat  circular  form ; the  smaller  anu  mure 
southern  islands  along  the  Asiatic  coast  obtained  the  name 
of  Sporades,  or  * scattered  islands.'  Of  the  Cyclades  the 
principal  are — Saotorin  (1),  Anaphi  (2),  Slanpalia  (3), 
Policandro  (4),  Sikino  (6),  Nio  (6),  Amorgo  (7),  Milo (8). 
Argentiera  (9).  Siphno  (10).  Paros  (11)  with  the  small 
island  of  Antiparos  near  it,  Naxia  (12),  Serpbo  (13),  Syva 
(14),  Rhcnea  (15),  Miconi  (16),  Tino  (17),  Thermia  (IS). 
Zea(19),  Jura  (20),  and  An^oa  (21).  Of  the  Sporades 
the  principal  are^Piscopi  (22),  Nisari  (2.3).  Cos  (24),  Ca- 
Ivmna  <26).  Patmo  (26),  Nicaria  (27).  Tliere  are  also  on 
the  Asiatic  coast  tbe  large  islands  of  Samos  (28),  Scio  (29), 
and  Psora  (30).  Farther  to  the  northward  are  Lemnos  (31), 
Imbros  (32),  Samothraki  (33),  Tenedos  (34).  Mihlin  (36), 
Skyro  (36).  and  the  Skialhos  (37)  group  off  the  Thkih 
Channel.  Many  of  these  islands  are  of  volcanic  formation ; 
others  ore  composed  almost  entirely  of  a pure  white  marble, 
of  which  tbe  rarien,  from  Paros,  where  it  was  formerly 
most  worked,  is  often  mentioned  by  antient  wnters.  They 
exist  almost  in  countless  numbers;  some  are  beautifully 
fertile  and  picturesque,  though  all  the  smaller  islamU  are 
mere  masses  of  rock,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  productions  of  the  islands  are  wine,  oil,  gum- 
mastic.  raisins,  figs,  silk,  honey,  wax,  olives,  and  various 
fruits,  especially  the  lemon  and  orange:  cotton  is  grown  in 
small  quantities  at  Milo  and  other  islands,  and  might  be 
cultivated  to  a great  extent.  It  is  remurkable  for  iis  bril- 
liant white  hue.  Some  of  the  larger  islands  contain  sul- 
phur, alum,  iron,  and  other  minerals.  An  extensive  sponge 
fishery  has  also  long  been  established  among  the  Sporades, 
which  are  noted  for  their  fine  sponges.  The  arts  and  manu- 
factures are  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  commerce  is  confined 
chietly  to  the  interchange  of  articles  of  daily  consumption, 
and  is  carried  on  principally  in  small  ka'iks,  in  which  tbe 
inhabitants  push  across  from  one  island  to  another,  certain 
of  always  being  ablo  to  reach  a port  in  the  event  of  being 
overtaken  by  weather.  These  ka'iks  are  open  boats, 
sharp  at  each  end,  and  carrying  one  large  sprits^,  part  of 
which  is  always  dragging  in  tlie  water. 

All  tbe  islands  are  thinly  peopled,  and  aoroe  indeed  may 
scarcely  be  oonsidereil  inhabited.  As  their  religion  imposes 
on  tbe  people  four  lento  a year,  when  meat  may  not  be 
eaten,  fish  becomes  more  a nei'cssary  than  a luxury,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a large  portion  of  the  men  are  employed 
as  fishermen.  There  are,  lioweier,  no  regularly  cslablislied 
fisheries ; the  supplies  are  obtained  by  any  who  think  they 
can  make  a livelih(x>d  by  fishing  in  t^ir  small  boats : nets 
are  most  commonly  used,  and  the  fish  caught  are  chiefly 
bream  and  mullet,  both  red  and  grey,  which  arc  largo  and 
well  flavoured.  Tbe  men  are  a fine,  hardy,  and  utliletie 
race,  and  as  their  insular  posiduu  renders  them  necessarily 
habituated  to  the  sea,  they  are  j ustly  considered  giKKl  sailors , 
Their  dress  consists  of  a short  iacket  and  waistcoat,  without 
a collar,  very  full  breeches,  wiUi  a red  sash  round  the  waist, 
a small  red  cap  fitting  close  to  tbe  orewn  of  the  head,  and 
shoes  resembling  our  slippers : the  legs  and  throat  are 
generally  bare;  Uioy  wear  moustachios,  but  never  beards, 
snd  though  they  do  not  shave  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  like 
the  Albanians,  yet  the  hair  is  made  to  lie  back,  and  falls 
down  tbe  neck  to  a (^reat  length.  Tbe  women  are  gene- 
rally considered  beautiful ; in  no  part  of  Greece  does  the 
ohaiootor  and  axpretsion  observaule  in  the  face  of  the 
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[TIm  6^iira  ktUchia  to  the  bluids  refer  to  the  IM  ia  p.  9^9:  the  aniabere  vhkh  »tuui  eloae  dcaote  d^rplht  in  feihomi;  end  400,  for  Inrtucr, 

deaotai  do  bottom  with  400  fetbom*.] 


antient  statues  so  decidedly  show  itself,  and  especially  among  I elevation  of  ] 500  to  1 800  feet,  but  Mount  Elias  of  Milo  mes 
the  Cyclades.  The  women's  dress  is  very  simple ; the  only  to  the  height  of  2030  feet  above  the  sea.  Many  of  the 
peculiarity  being  a long  jackut,  generally  trimmed  with  fur,  islands  exhibit,  in  the  remains  of  antiquity  yot  visible,  tracts 
and  a retl  can.  When  not  employed  in  their  household  of  their  former  prosperity  and  importance, 
occupations,  wnich  are  laborious,  their  time  is  taken  up  with  The  climate  is  more  equal  and  temperate  thau  that  ofUw 
spinning  cotton,  and  knitting,  or  weaving.  surrounding  continents,  the  beats  of  summer  being  teis- 

Their  religion,  like  that  of  their  countrymen  on  the  main*  pered  by  cool  refreshing  sea^breesea  and  pre>’ailing  not^eriy 
land,  is  of  the  established  Greek  church ; and  as  they  are  winds ; even  in  the  more  northern  islands  the  winter  » 
very  superstitious,  almost  every  point  of  their  islands  has  its  never  felt  with  such  severity  as  on  the  neighbouring  msia- 
little  chapel  dedicated  to  some  SHint,  where  the  boatmen  can  land,  N.E.  or  Etesian  winds,  called  by  the  fisberiDea 
offer  up  their  prayers  or  thanksgivings.  In  many  of  the  'Meltem.'  a corruption  probably  of  mat  tempo,  blow  with 
islands,  however,  Catholics  arc  numerous.  The  difference  great  fury,  especially  about  the  equinoxes;  the  general 
of  faith  provokes  much  jealousy  and  hatred,  and  it  is  noto*  period  r>f  their  duration  is  three  days.  The  true  scirous, 
rious  that  during  the  late  war  fur  independence,  the  Roman  with  its  oppressive  state  of  atmosphere,  does  not  blow  lo 
Catholic  portion  of  the  islanders  inclined  rather  to  the  the  Archipelago:  and  it  is  curious  to  oosen’s  the  sea*Mesw 
Turks,  than  to  their  own  countrymen  of  the  Greek  church,  taking  the  direction  of  the  various  gulfs  and  mleu  thouga 
This  was  more  particularly  the  case  at  Tino  and  Miconi.  differing  several  points  in  bearing.  In  winter  the  n»*« 
The  moile  of  threshing  IS  still  that  mentioned  in  Scripture  gation  of  these  seas  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  anxious  tais. 
— treading  out  the  com  by  oxen  yoked  together  and  dnven  on  account  of  the  numerous  islands  and  rocks,  whicb  vix* 
round  a circular  enclosure.  sion  sudden  flaws  and  eddies  of  winds,  and  a short,  uig^ 

All  the  islands  are  high*  the  mountains  have  an  average  confused  lea.  A remarkable  feature  is  the  very  greet  ev|'Ui 
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of  wator : at  the  distanoe  of  less  than  a mile  from  the  shcMe 
there  is  generally  no  bottom  with  1 60  to  ‘200  fathoms  of  line. 
The  Ananes  rocks,  10  miles  south-west  of  Milo,  and  the 
Caloyeri,  30  miles  west  of  the  south  point  of  Scio,  rise  up 
almost  perpendicularly,  like  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Southern 
Ocean.  Throughout  the  Cvelades  more  especially,  the  Dar- 
danelles current  is  felt,  and  sets  strong  through  the  narrow 
channela  between  them ; but  to  the  north,  along  the  coast  of 
Roumelia,  a kind  of  back  current  sets  to  the  eastward. 

The  riTen  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Archipelago 
are  more  deserving  of  notice  from  their  classical  assooatiuns 
than  from  their  magnitude  or  commercial  importance ; in- 
^ed  the  south-western  shores  offer  no  river  navinble  even 
tor  small  boats.  On  the  coasts  of  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
and  Thrace,  however,  the  Peneus,  the  Axius,  the  Strymon, 
and  the  Hebrus,  admit  the  larger  class  of  kaj'ks,  though 
in  all  of  them  the  mouths  are  much  obstructed  by  shoals 
and  deltas  of  low  islands.  On  the  Asiatic  shore,  the  Her- 
mus  and  Meander  are  the  chief  rivers.  The  coasts  around 
the  iSgean  are  deeply  indented  with  gulfs  of  considerable 
length,  the  principal  of  which  are  Nauplia,  Egma,  Eghpos, 
Trikiri  Channel  (leading  to  Zeitouni  and  Tollanda),  Salo- 
nica,  Cassandra,  Monte  Santo,  Contessa,  Saros,  Adramytti, 
Smyrna,  Seals  Nova,  Ha^n  Kalessi,  and  Boodroon  (or 
Cos).  Some  of  these  are  separated  from  each  othw  by 
remarkable  peninsulas,  especially  those  of  Pallene,  Sitbonia, 
and  Athoa,  which  last  is  perhaps  the  boldest  promontory  in 
the  world : the  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  sides  of  the 
mountain  descend  abruptly  into  an  unfathomable  sea.  [See 
Athos.]  Among  the  chief  mountains  in  or  near  the 
iCgean  may  be  noticed  Delphi  in  Eubma,  the  mountains 
boraering  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  Athos,  and  Elias  in 
the  island  Milo. 

On  tbs  division  of  the  Roman  empire  the  islands  formed  a 
portion  of  the  eastern  dominion,  and  continued  so  till  the 
year  UBS,  when  the  Venetians  captured  Andros,  Lesbos, 
Samos,  and  Scio,  in  revenge  for  an  attempted  aggression  of 
the  Emperor  Alexius  on  the  terntories  of  the  republic.  In 
1207  an  edict  was  issued  at  Venice,  authorizing  tlie  nobles 
to  equip  armaments  for  the  reduction  of  portions  of  the 
empire.  Several  of  the  islands  were  thus  taken  possession 
of  as  private  estates  by  the  victorious  adventurers ; the  most 
celebrated  among  whom  was  Marco  Sanuto,  who  in  the 
same  year  made  himself  master  of  tho  island  of  Naxos, 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Naxos.  Having  added  to  hU  con- 
uuest  the  islands  of  Paros,  Antiparos,  Santorin,  Anapbi. 
Argentiera,  Milo,  Sipano,  and  PoUcandro,  he  asserted 
his  independence  of  Venice,  and  assumed  the  more  compre- 
hensive title  of  Duke  of  the  Archipelago. 

Some  of  tile  other  islands  were  occasionally  recaptured 
by  the  Greeks,  but  this  dynasty  continued  uninterruptedly 
in  the  same  family  for  a peri(^  of  nearly  three  centuries, 
till  Naxos  fell  into  tho  hands  of  Barbarosso,  who,  after 
sacking  the  island,  allowed  John  Crispo,  the  tlien  reigning 
duke,  to  retain  hia  dominions  on  condition  of  becoming 
a vassal  to  the  Porte.  Barbaroasa  plundered  the  other 
islands  which  still  remained  appanages  of  Venetian  noble- 
men. In  1666,  James,  the  twenty-first  and  last  duke, 
having  become  a prisoner  in  the  Seven  Towers,  a governor 
was  appointed  by  the  sultan,  and  all  the  islands  then  became 
united  under  the  dominion  of  Solyman.  It  is  singular  that 
no  one  institution  worth  recording,  and  no  monument  of 
art,  remain  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  long  period 
of  the  ducal  OTvernment. 

In  1686,  Horoaini  again  laid  some  of  the  islands  under 
temporary  contribution  to  Venice,  though  they  were  never 
again  detached  from  the  Ottoman  dominions.  The  islands 
were,  however,  entirely  freed  from  the  Turkish  presence  by 
the  expeditions  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  who,  making  fre- 
quent descents,  carried  away  into  slavery  all  the  Mussul- 
man residents,  so  that  the  Porte  withdrew  its  governor 
and  officers,  leaving  them  in  a manner  independent,  and 
masters  of  the  land,  subject  only  to  a tribute  levied  as 
land  and  capitation  taxes.  For  this  purpose  the  captain 
pasha,  to  wnose  pashalik  most  of  the  islands  belonged, 
used  to  make  an  annual  tour  with  the  lloet  in  such  force  as 
to  keep  the  knights  in  awe.  and  enforce  the  speedy  collec- 
tion of  the  taxes. 

The  government  taxes  of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Coe.  Imbroa, 
Lemnos,  Mitilin,  Tenedoe,  and  Thasos,  were  set  apart  for 
members  of  the  imperial  family ; Nicaria  and  Samos,  for  the 
mufti;  Andros,  Tioo,  Scio,  and  Syra,  for  other  officers  of  the 
divan.  In  1770,  the  Russians  became  mastersof  someof^ 
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Cyclaues,  which  they  evacuated  by  treari*  four  vears  after 
wards.  They  remained  tributary  t>  the  Porte  till  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution  in  1821,  shortly  after  which  most 
of  them  eagerly  embraced  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  con- 
tributed as  much  as  lay  in  their  power,  both  by  men  and 
ship^  to  the  sauadrons  fitted  out  at  H)dra  and  Spezzia. 
Their  intrepid  behaviour  in  their  small  vessels  against  the 
Turkish  fleet  became  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  towards  the  establishment  of  their  national 
independence. 

All  the  Cyclades  are  now  a portion  of  the  Greek  king- 
dom, but  most  of  the  other  islands  still  remain  under  the 
Turks.  In  many  of  the  islands  they  build  vessels,  and  in 
Syra,  more  particularly,  there  is  a large  establishment  for 
ship-building;  their  fir  plank  is  imported  ebiefiy  from 
Tritfste.  Their  models  are  beautiibl,  but  being  hurriedly 
and  slightly  put  together,  often  with  unseasoned  wood,  their 
vessels  do  not  last  long.  The  polaoca  rig  is  universaL 

ARCHIPE'LAGO  CARIBBEAN.  (See  Antillks.1 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  COREAN,  an  extensive  cluster  of 
islands  on  the  western  coast  of  Corea,  discovered  by  the  Al- 
ceste  in  1816.  They  are  all  high,  rising  like  mountains  from 
the  sea,  and  are  well  wooded  to  the  summits.  None  of  them 
appear  to  exceed  three  or  four  miles  in  length,  but  all  are  in 
some  degree  cultivated : the  fields  are  divided  by  stone  walls. 
From  Uie  tops  of  one  of  the  highest  135  islands  were  counted, 
forming  a chain  of  excellent  harbours  communicating  with 
each  other.  They  appeared  to  be  all  inhabited,  and 
natives  resembled  those  of  the  mainland  of  Corea ; they 
cultivate  corn  and  feed  cattle  for  their  own  consumption, 
but  lubsiat  chiefly  on  fish ; no  weapons  were  observed 
among  them.  The  rise  and  foil  of  tide  is  considerable,  but 
among  so  many  islands  the  direction  must  of  course  be 
various.  They  extend  from  34®  to  to®  45'  N.  lat.,  and  from 
126®  to  127' W.  long.  (Hall  and  M*Cleod.)  [See  Corsa.I 

Besides  these  there  are  many  groups  of  islands  to  which 
the  term  Archipelago  is  applied  by  some  geographers;  thus 
all  the  islands  to  the  north  and  east  of  Madagascar,  from 
Bourbon  to  the  Seychelles,  and  from  Rodriguez  to  the  main, 
have  been  classed  under  the  denomination  of  the  Ethiopian 
Archipelago.  On  the  N.W.  coast  of  America  are  small 
clusters,  called  George  Third's,  Prince  of  Wales's,  and  Pitt’s 
Archipelagos  [sec Cook,  Vancouver,  pBROusaj.and  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Birroese  empire,  near  tho  Andamans,  arc 
two  chains  of  small  barren  islands,  called  tho  Mergui  and 
Tanasserim  Archipelagos.  The  term  has  also  been  applied 
to  the  Philippines  and  many  other  groups.  A list  of  twenty- 
six  groups  called  Archipelagos  is  given  in  tho  Encydope(U€ 
Miikudique  (G4ographie  Physique),  most  of  which,  such  as 
the  Azores,  Canaries,  &c..  are  as  properly  called  Archipe- 
lagos as  thoM  here  noticed ; but  as  they  are  generally  known 
by  other  sp^-ial  names,  and  not  by  that  of  Archipelago,  we 
prefer  describing  each  group  under  its  ordinary  appellation. 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  GREAT  CYCLADES,  a group  of 
large  islands  in  the  soutli  Pacific,  so  called  by  the  French 
navintor  BougAinville ; they  received  from  Cook  the  name 
of  New  Hebrides,  by  which  they  are  now  generally  known, 
[See  New  Hebrides.] 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  LACCADIVE,  a group  of  low 
islands,  opposite  the  Malabar  coast,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a channel  1 36  miles  wide.  They  are  surrounded  by  and 
interspersed  with  coral  reefs,  which  are  steep,  with  no 
soundinn  between  them.  Some  of  the  islanas  are  well 
inbabitra  and  afford  good  fresh  water;  they  abound  in 
turtle,  and  are  so  low,  that  at  a small  distance  the  trees 
only  appear  visible  above  the  water.  There  Is  a rise  of  tide 
of  about  six  feet,  but  the  tides  are  not  re^lar,  and  the  cur- 
rents are  very  strong : the  largest  island  is  about  six  miles 
long  and  one  broad.  To  the  northward  of  the  group  is  an 
extensive  coral  bank  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  faUiom|K  also 
steep.  It  lies  nearly  N.  and  S.,  about  sixty-five  miles  in 
length  and  ve^  narrow.  The  extent  of  the  chain  is  foom 
10*^to  12®  20'  S.  lat.  and  72°  0'  to  74®  20'  E.  long.  (Hors- 
burgh).  [See  Laccadives.] 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  LOUlSIADB,  a range  of  islands  to 
the  S.E.  of  New  Guinea,  about  400  miles  in  length,  and  160 
at  its  greatest  breadth.  The  largest  islands  do  not  exceed 
thirty  miles  in  length ; they  arc  very  high  and  are  covered  with 
wood  from  the  summit  to  the  shore.  They  are  surrounded  by 
and  interspersed  with  coral  reefo  and  islets,  which  are  covered 
with  cocoa-nut  trees;  these  reefs  are  steep,  like  all  others 
of  the  same  formation.  The  current  sets  through  the 
ebanu^  to  the  N.W.  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a mile  an 
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hour.  Some  of  the  islands  are  populous  and  fertile,  but  the 
natives  are  warlike  and  treacherous,  and  are  supposoil  to  be 
cannibals:  they  arc  of  middling  stature,  of  a copper  colour, 
with  woolly  hair : they  tattoo,  and  go  nearly  naked,  but  arc 
fond  of  personal  ornaments.  The  islands  appear  to  abound 
in  aromatic  plants,  os  most  of  the  articles  obtained  from  the 
natives  were  highiv  scented.  Their  canoes,  some  of  which 
are  fifty  feet  long,  have  their  stems  and  sternposts  prolonged 
to  a great  height;  they  cany  outriggers  and  sails,  and  have 
two  rudders.  In  battle  the  natives  use  slings  chiefly,  but 
also  darts  and  tomahawks,  and  a wooden  shield  for  defence. 
The  group  is  contained  l>etween  9^  45'  and  12^  south 
lat.,  and  148^50',  and  164°  40'  cast  long.  (Bougainville, 
Cook,  &c.) 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  MALDIVE,  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
to  the  S.W.  of  Ceylon,  a chain  of  innumcmblc  low  islands 
and  rocks,  extending  about  470  miles  nearly  on  a mendian  i 
line.  The  large  islands  abound  in  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  arc  | 
generally  inhabited  by  a race  of  Hindoos,  but  most  of  the 
other  islands  arc  mere  barren  rocks  and  sand  banks.  The 
greatest  breadth  of  the  range  is  about  twenty  leagues ; it 
IS  formed  of  large  groups  or  clusters,  called  by  the  natives 
Atolls.  An  Atoll  is  a bank  rising  from  an  unfathomable 
depth  on  which  islands  and  nteks  are  siiuaUnl : these  prevail 
generatli/  round  the  margin  of  the  bank,  though  many  exist 
within  the  area  thus  formed,  that  is,  the  iManda  themselves 
do  not  rise  from  the  great  depth,  but  are  base<l  on  the  sand- 
bank, which  affords  anchorage  within  tho  area.  Thera  arc 
thirteen  large  Atolls  from  live  to  ten  league?*  in  diameter, 
with  several  other  detached  islands  and  rocks  in  ihc  channels 
that  separate  them:  some  of  the  channels  arc  wide  and 
safe,  having  no  soundings  till  close  to  the  reef,  but  within  the 
reefs  there  is  a moderate  depth  of  water  fit  for  anchorage. 
Tlie  currents  set  strong  through  the  channels  with  the  pre- 
vailing monsoon.  The  native  Ixiats,  taking  advantage  of  the 
monsoon,  trade  to  Bengal  in  cuir,  cowries,  &c.,  and  return 
with  rice,  sugar,  and  piece  goods.  The  geographical  msiiion 
is  from  lat.  7°  6'N.  U)  0°  40’  S.,  long.  72°  4S'  to  73°  4S'E. 
(Horsburgh).  [See  Maldivks.] 

ARCHIPE'LAGO.  QUEEN  ADELAIDE  S.  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Patag«inia,  lies  between  I.,onl  Nelson’s  Strait 
and  tbe  northern  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  on  the 
western  side.  'Fhese  islands  are  separated  from  tlie  main 
land  by  an  intricate  channel,  varying  from  two  to  five  miles 
in  breadth,  called  Smyth's  Channel.  Thcyconsistof  nume- 
rous elevated  islands  with  sharp  rugged  i>eaks  and  serrated 
ridges,  separated  by  narrow  and  deep  passages.  Sir  John 
Narborough  touched  here  in  1670,  and  tho  S.W.  island  of 
the  group  still  liears  his  name.  This  Archijiclagu  Is  at 
present  under  examination ; it  is  contained  between  61®  60' 
and  52°  42  S.  lat.,  and  74®  07'  and  75°  1 0'  W.  long. 

ARCHIPE'LAGO.  RECHERCHE  DE  L*.  a very 
scatterc'l  and  intricate  labyrinth  of  reefs  and  islands  on  tho 
south  coust  of  New  Holland.  Tbe  largest  island  doea  not 
exceed  four  miles  in  length : they  are  all  barren  and  arid, 
prtxlucing  little  vegetation,  and  nothing  esculent.  They  have 
attained  sumo  elevation  fri»ra  tho  accumulation  <if  sanu.  like 
the  opposite  coast,  the  approach  to  which  is  tlius  rendered 
dangvtrous.  Wood  and  water,  both  in  small  quantities,  may 
be  procured  on  some  of  the  islands ; penguins,  seals,  and 
sharks  are  very  numerous;  the  only  quadruped  seen  by 
those  who  have  \isited  the  s]>ot  is  the  kangaroo.  This 
group  WO.S  so  named  by  D'Entrecasteaux  in  1792,  when  in 
search  of  La  Perouse : tho  largest  and  the  western  portion 
of  (he  islands  lies  off  Uio  bay  of  Ksp^ranco ; Uic  rest  lie 
scattered  to  the  trastward.  The  whole  are  included  between 
the  parallels  of  3.3°  45'  to  34°  0'  south,  and  meridians  of 
l'21°36'tol24°4'K.  (.d«J/ra/iurt.Wirmoi>;DEntrecasteauxs 
Foyoge.) 

ARCHIPE'LAGO.  SOLOMON’S,  a chain  of  large 
islands,  east  of  New  Guinea,  some  of  which  arc  sixty  miles 
in  length;  they  are  very  high,  and  thickly  wooded  from  the 
summit  to  tho  beach  ; they  appear  to  be  but  liiinly  inliabited 
by  different  races,  some  very  black  and  others  cop|)ei>coloure(l ; 
tbe  former  have  soft  woolly  hair,  the  latter  long  and  blni-k  : 
most  of  them  cut  it  short  round  the  crown.  The  men  latt<x) 
their  b«xlie»,  and  both  sexes  paint  their  faces  ; tho  cars  are 
pierced  and  the  orifices  distended  by  rings  of  different  kinds, 
and  an  umament  is  also  worn  through  tlie  septum  of  the 
nose.  Both  sexes  go  entirely  naked,  except  a scanty  girdle 
round  the  waist.  In  war  they  use  bows  and  arrows,  spears 
and  clubs ; shields  made  uf  wicker-work  are  also  used  as  a 
defence.  Their  canoos  are  skilfully  constructed  of  pieces 


neatly  joined  together : the  head  and  stern  are  high,  and  in 
general  ornamented  with  raothcr-of  pearl ; some  of  them  are 
between  fifty  and  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  about  fijur  wide. 
The  inhabitants  are  treacherous,  and  said  to  be  constantly  at 
war  with  tbe  neighbouring  islands ; they  are  supposed  to 
be  cannibals. 

Tho  group  was  first  discovered  by  Alvaro  de  Mcndana  in 
1567,  and  was  again  visited  by  M.  de  Surville  200  years 
after,  hut,  like  the  greater  part  or  Polynesia,  they  have  never 
undergone  a survey,  though  frequently  touched  at  by  vessels 
during  the  last  filly  years.  Nothing  U therefore  known  of 
their  government,  religion,  or  customs:  the  wild  boar  ap- 
pears common,  with  looriea,  cockatoos,  and  aquatic  birds : 
there  are  al.H>  large  snakes  and  a p.-culiarly  large  ant.  Their 
geographical  position  is  from  lat.  5°  to  11'  S.,  long.  154®40' 
to  162'^  20'  R.  They  lie  parallel  to  the  I^ouisiades  in  a 
N.N.W.  direction,  and  are  about  240  miles  distant  from 
that  Archipalago.  (D’Entrecasteaux.) 

ARCHIPE'LAGO.  S(X)LOO,  a group  of  islands, about 
sixty  in  number,  lying  between  the  S.W.  point  of  Mindanao, 
and  the  N.E.  point  of  Borneo,  and  consisting  of  some  large 
islands,  especially  Sooloo,  Beca,  and  Batscclan,  with  many' 
smaller  ones,  and  coral  reefs  so  numerous  as  to  render  the 
navigation  of  the  group  very  dangerous.  All  the  islands 
are  subject  to  a rajah,  who  resides  at  Sooloo  town  in  the 
island  of  that  name,  which  is  thirty  miles  long,  twelve 
broad,  and  contains  about  60,000  inhabitants.  The  islands 
are  generally  high,  and  there  arc  s<>veral  good  harbours : 
bullocks,  poultry,  and  other  live  stock,  with  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, may  be  had  in  abundance ; but  tbe  natives  ujt^ 
treacherous,  an<)  small  vessels  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  attacks.  The  group  is  comprised  between  lat.  4°  ,30'. 
and  7°  0'  N.,  and  long.  il8°  3o\  and  122’  30'  E.  See 
Sooloo  (Horsburgh). 

architecture  is  sometimes  defined  to  be  * the 
art  of  building.'  We  slmll  presently  examine  in  what  sense 
this  definition  ought  to  be  explained,  and  how  it  ought  to 
be  limited. 

The  Greek  terra  for  architect  is  (<trcAi/ec/o/t), 

, which  wo  find  employed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  60.)  in  tbe  same 
sense  as  the  word  arrhileet  now  is : he  informs  us.  that 
i Rhoerus,  a Samian,  was  the  architect'm  or  architect  of  the 
great  temple  of  Samos.  We  thus  learn  from  positive  testi- 
mony, that  hofurc  the  great  buildings  of  Athens  were 
erected,  the  term  architect  and  the  profession  of  an  architect 
were  duslinctly  recognized  among  the  Greeks.  But  Hero- 
dotus also  uses  the  word  archileHon  in  the  passage  just 
I referred  to  in  another  sense : he  applies  it  to  a person  who 
I made  a tunnel  by  which  the  city  of  Samos  wa.s  supplied  with 
water;  and  this  is  an  instance  in  which  buiJdin^,  or  eon- 
strnrtion,  pmp<^fl)‘  speaking,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
l>een  employed.  'The  great  increase  in  works  of  tliis  class  in 
mixlom  limes  has  led  to  new  designations,  such  as  that  of 
civil  engineer,  which  we  apply  to  those  who  construct  artifi- 
cial ports,  roads,  railways,  tunnels,  &c.;  and  though  tbe 
engineer  may  often  have  «>crasion  buiid,  and  may  also 
with  propriety  common  usage  has  placed  a deter- 

minate boundary  Ijetwcen  civil  engineering  and  architecture. 

In  ascertaining  the  present  meaning  of  terms,  it  is  some- 
times useful  and  often  necessary  to  ascend  to  their  primary 
signification,  and  to  trace  their  bi-^torical  progress.  The 
Greek  word  nrcAi-/ec/ort  signifies  the  chief  fahricutor  or 
miiAer;  and  the  word  terton  itsL-lf  (Wkcwk)  appears  to  mean, 
originally,  a vsyrker  in  wood,  a rarjyenier,  a houie-dmild^, 
fi  ship-builtirr,  Stc.  (See  Iliad,  xv.  411;  xxiii.  712;  Od. 
xvii.  3*14.)  It  is  not,  however,  limited  to  th>^  who  were 
skilful  in  the  working  of  wooden  materials,  but  when  ctnipUnl 
with  a qualifying  terra  (as  in  //.  iv.  UO ; H^mn  to  I'ertus, 
I.  12)  it  had  a more  extensive  signification.  We  believe 
that  a fair  examination  of  tbe  earliest  uses  of  this  word  w ill 
lead  to  an  opinion  that  it  signified  primarily  ' a worker  in 
wood  ;■  and  consequently  tho  Greek  term  architreton,  and 
tho  Roman  oichilectut  (which  is  a borroweil  word  with  a 
Latin  ending),  would  properly  signify  the  chief-carj enter. 
It  seems  to  be  a fair  iuferenre,  that  this  primary  sigoiflcalion 
of  the  Greek  word  should  have  reference  to  the  maierialt 
first  employed  in  construction ; and  it  opj>cars  to  confirm 
the  opinion,  which  is  established  by  other  mdependent  con- 
hiilerations,  that  the  arc/<ttVec/ure  of  the  Greeks  derived  its 
origin  from  a construction  in  wooel. 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  an  exact  meaning  to  the  Wnn 
architecture  by  any  short  deflnitiuu.  Arehitcclurc  is  not 
luercly  the  ' art  of  building,'  or  of  working  materials  <>f 
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aardii  timber,  or  stone,  into  the  form  of  mounds,  huts,  caves,  [ 
and  walls.  Thus  we  do  not  admit  such  mounds  of  earth  os  ' 
that  of  Alvattes  [see  Alyattks],  or  of  Silbury  Hill  near 
Marlborou|(h,  to  possess  an  architectural  character.  Neither 
are  the  kraals  uf  the  Hottentot,  nor  the  rude  huts  of  other 
nations,  entitled  to  this  name,  though  such  habitations  i 
undoubtedly  have  in  each  nation  a particular  and  a tolerably  < 
uniform  style  of  construction.  I 

An  excavation  in  a rock  is  not  an  architectural  work.  | 
unless  it  possess  a certain  Bymmetrv  and  certain  ornaments  ' 
which  characterize  other  similar  works,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
refer  it  to  some  class  or  kind  of  construction.  Where  such 
instances  of  excavations  occur,  the  ornamental  or  architect 
tural  part  is  obviously  only  the  copy  of  models  in  wooil  or 
stone  previously  erected  on  the  earth.  Such  is  the  character 
of  the  rock  temples  of  Elephanto,  and  the  rock'CUt  tombs 
or  temples  in  Nubia.  The  rude  Pelosmo  or  Cyclopiau  waits 
of  Tirvns  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  otlier  similar  structures 
in  Italy,  possess  a distinctive  character,  which  is  st^n  in  a 
more  advanced  and  improved  state  in  the  military  fortifi- 
cations of  M)  cons,  where  we  find  also  the  oldest  instance, 
as  far  as  we  know,  now  existing  in  Europe,  of  a con.structiun 
in  stone  combined  with  the  sister  art  of  sculpture.  We 
rvfer  to  tbo  sculptured  figures  in  high  relief,  commonly  called 
lions,  which  stand  over  the  great  gateway.  But  neither  are 
these  buildings  included  in  the  term  architecture,  as  we  shall 
proceed  to  show. 

The  existing  monuroonU  in  Great  Britain  which  are  { 
supposed  to  be  anterior  to  the  Rbman  invasion  of  this  island,  i 
are  classed,  whether  correctly  or  not  wo  shall  not  here  in- 
quire. under  the  general  term  of  Druidical  or  Celtic.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  monuments,  bf»th  for  pre^rvation 
and  arrangement,  is  Stonehenge  on  Sali.sbury  Phiin  in 
Wiltshire.  Ilcrowc  find  sUmes,  some  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions, placed  upright  in  the  ground,  and  forming  a series 
uf  concentric  circles.  Tiiey  are  nut  merely  rude  masses,  like 
those  of  Avebury  near  Silbury  Hill,  but  they  have  evidently 
undergone  some  shaping  and  rubbing  down  so  a.s  to  form 
tolerably  regular  paralloiopipeduns.  We  here  ubser>e  also 
two  stones  placed  upright,  like  posts  or  pillars,  and  another 
large  stone  placed  over  them  like  an  architrave  or  lintel : 
the  lintel  is  also  secured  by  means  of  mortises  and  tenons  : 
all  this  indicates  certainly  a regular  principle  uf  construc- 
tion. But,  with  the  exception  of  a few  inquirers  «'ho  are, 
perhaps,  disposed  to  over- value  Celtic  remains,  can  any 
careful  antiquarian  trace  the  forms  of  our  oldest  churches 
and  other  antient  edifices,  to  the  rude  masses  of  the  British 
monuments  in  this  island  ? It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  the 
Romans  intro>luc«d  into  England  their  own  principles  of 
building;  and  it  is  equally  demonstrable  that,  witu  the 
exception,  probably,  of  the  arch,  Roman  architecture,  as  it 
is  known  to  us,  both  from  existing  specimens  and  written 
books,  is  a mollification  and  adaptation  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture; it  was  probably  iniruductsd  among  the  Romans 
by  Greeks,  and  uertamly  generally  practised  by  them  oven 
under  the  emperors.  [See  ikpoLLonoHUs.]  If  we  then 
trace  the  progress  of  architectural  construction  ixom  the 
Greeks,  through  the  Romans,  to  its  iniruducuun  into  western 
Europe,  we  may  fairly  assert  that  tbo  U*rm  architecture^  in 
its  strictest  sense,  implies  the  adaptation  of  Grecian  models 
to  the  buildings  of  our  own  times. 

A budding  may  be  well  arranged  for  all  purposes  of  mere 
coavenienca,  but  in  this  case  it  is  not  an  architectural 
eonstruotioii.  The  progress  which  the  arts  have  made  in 
modern  times  has  taught  us  to  combine  internal  con- 
Tenicnce  and  fitness  with  beauty  of  external  form,  aud  with 
durability.  If  the  external  arrangement  of  a building  should 
be  compounded  of  those  of  several  nations,  such  as  Hindoo, 
Egyptian,  and  Greek,  we  should  not  admit  this  to  be  an 
architectural  construction,  even  if  the  external  form  gave 
pleasure,  which,  however,  is  hardly  a possible  result ; rur  it 
is  essential  to  the  character  uf  an  architectural  structure, 
that  the  general  arrangement  and  ornaments  should  have 
a unity  of  character  and  bo  referable  to  some  one  model. 

We  have  endeavoured  brietly  to  show,  what  wu  believe  to 
be  strictly  demonstrable,  that  the  term  architecture.  Ai#/on- 
oaUtf  explained,  is  the  mode  of  constructing  edifices  which 
we  have  received  from  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks.  But 
with  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  its  diffusion  over 
western  Eunipe,  a gradual  modification  was  made  in  tbu 
forms  of  buildings  devuted  to  religious  wurship : for  it  must 
be  o)»scrved  that  it  is  principally  in  the  religious  edifices  uf  a 
nation  that  wc  find  the  essential  principles  of  iu  architecture 


exhibited  and  preserved.  This  remark  appllee  with  equal 
tnilU  to  all  nations  that  have  left  behind  toem  examples  of 
some  definite  stylo  of  building.  Tbo  great  ecclesiastical 
structures  of  western  Europe  now  exhibit  a character  in  ap- 
pearance very  different  intlued  from  the  models  of  Greek 
and  Roman  buildings.  They  gradually  deviated  from  the 
heavy  and  rouncleil  Norman  arch,  the  type  of  which  is  un* 
doubte<lly  the  Roman  arch,  to  the  pointed  and  light  con- 
structions generally  denominated  the  Gothic.  That  foreign 
ornaments  uf  a barburuus  or  at  least  incongruous  style,  were 
occasiuiially  mingled  with  them  by  thu  nuroermis  architects 
of  the  middle  age%  cannot  lie  denie<l  : but  still  in  the  early 
ecclesiastical  aiid  also  in  many  of  the  civil  structures  of 
Germany,  France.  Flanders,  and  England,  a distinct  and 
new  character  of  architecture  may  be  seen. 

This  distinction  became  again  so  marked  in  the  several 
countries  of  Europe,  that  a very  competent  judge  (Rickman) 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Gothic  or  pointed  styles  of  England, 
and  various  continental  countries,  have  each  a sc(turate 
character,  though  they  may  all  have  had  a common  origin. 
The  observation  of  Mr.  Rickman  has  accordingly  led  him 
to  assign  to  English  architecture  a distinct  character  and 
history.  As  England,  then,  poesesscs  an  architecture  of  her 
own  in  the  numerous  antient  structures  that  aiU»rn  the 
country,  and  as  the  principles  of  Greek  and  Roman  archi- 
tecture have,  especially  within  the  last  twenty  yesrs.  been 
mure  carefully  studied,  and  their  general  charat^ter  and 
details  more  extensively  diffused,  wc  may  reasonably  expect 
that  all  our  new  public  structures  will  not  only  bo  con- 
structed with  reference  to  their  use.  but  that  in  their  external 
design  and  the  omaroetiial  parts  we  shall  adhere  to  some 
one  of  the  great  modeds. 

The  architecture  of  a people  is  an  important  part  of  their 
history.  It  is  the  external  and  enduring  form  of  their  public 
life , It  is  an  index  of  the  state  uf  knowledge  and  social  pro- 
gress. Some  speculators,  indeed,  would  regard  the  noble 
monuments  which  decorate  our  ow’n  country,  only  as  the 
markaof slavishsubmissiun to abicrarchy.  But  itmaysafely 
be  asserted  that  the  progress  which  man  has  made  in  the 
arts  is  mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  religious  systems; 
and  that  the  great  improvemenu  which  have  thus  been 
gradually  effected  have  at  last  descended  to  the  humblest 
dwellings. 

We  have  considered  that  the  architettnre  of  a country  is 
inseparable  from  its  history  ; and  it  is  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  wc  propose  the  subdivision,  which  the  reader 
will  see  at  the  end  of  this  article.  A few  remarks,  however, 
may  not  be  inappropriate  on  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
forms  of  architecture,  and  here  wc  sjn;ak  with  reference  to 
that  of  the  Greeks.  Whatever  connexion,  or  rather  resem- 
blance, there  may  bo  between  Greek  and  Egyptian,  and 
between  Egyptian  and  Hindoo  architecture,  will  bo  most 
appropriately  discussed  under  those  separate  heads.  It  is 
difiicult  to  conceive  that  a Greek  temple  is  any  thing  else 
than  the  improved  and  decorated  form  of  a wooden  construc- 
tion. That  wood  would  be  used  fur  tlicurdinary  construrtiuu  of 
dwellings,  before  baked  clay  or  stone,  seems  natural,  because 
it  is  more  easily  worked  and  mure  reoilily  adapts  to  any 
required  &rm.  A rude  cabin  with  its  upright  posts,  its  hori- 
zontal croas  timbers,  and  its  roof  of  wood,  presents  enough  as 
a baaa.  A rectangular  chamber  for  the  inmates,  a uurtioo 
to  screen  them  from  the  sun.  posts  to  support  it,  w ith  sloping 
roofs  to  carry  off  the  rain,  present  all  the  essential  elements 
of  a Greek  temple.  Such  on  edifice,  probably,  was  the 
antient  wooden  temple  of  Neptune,  in  Arcadia,  which 
tradition  attributed  to  Agamedes  and  Tropbonius.  This 
venerable  monument  of  antiquity  wa.s  preserved  by  the  caro 
of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  ordered  it  to  be  cased  with  a 
new  edifice.  ( Fausan.  .'frcoi/.  10.  2.)  In  the  ufiora  or 
public  place  of  Elis,  the  same  traveller  saw  a curious  struc- 
ture in  the  shape  of  a temple,  but  without  walls;  the  roof 
was  supported  by  columns  of  oak.  An  old  man  told  Pau- 
sanias  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  OxyluB.  (6.  24.) 

In  opposition  to  this  hy  pothesis,  for  it  is  not  a matter 
which  admits  of  proof,  it  is  alleged,  that  wu  do  nut  find 
borbaruus  nations,  who  use  wood  or  sticks  for  their  huts, 
adopting  B construction  sucli  as  wo  have  describeil,  anil  that 
in  none  of  them  do  we  trace  these  supposed  elements  of  Greek 
architecture.  The  wouder  would  be  if  we  did  find  a hur- 
baroue  nation  puai^ssing  theso  elements  of  knowledge,  fur  a 
nation  that  had  them  would  s<xm  cease  to  be  barbarous. 
But  all  nations  have  nut  an  architecture  of  their  own,  nor 
have  iUl  nations  a style  of  sculpture  uf  their  own,  nor  do  all 
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theio  ornaments  were  in  harmony  with  the  whole  deiigs, 
and  worthy  of  the  edifice  which  was  to  receive  them.  8^ 
mens  of  sculpture  of  great  excellence  may  be  observed  oa 
the  exterior  of  many  of  our  cathedrals : for  instance,  on  tbs 
west  end  of  Salisbury  cathedral. 

In  attempting  to  discover  what  was  the  model  the 
wooden  construction  which  vre  have  assumed  to  be  die 
psrent  of  the  architectural  edifice,  we  meet  with  a vsiietj  ol 
theories  which  are  unsatisfactory.  But  it  teems  to  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  many  writers,  that  the  nation  Is 
which  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  elements  of  its  architec- 
ture is  also  the  nation  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  ov 
knowledge  of  geometry.  That  law  nf  the  mind  which  ftis 
birth  to  the  simple  forms  of  the  triangle,  the  circle,  and  foi 
square,  gave  to  man  the  elements  of  all  his  works  of  irt 
We  aro  not  aware  of  any  nation  that  has  had  s syiM 
of  architecture  which  has  not  also  bad  a style  of  sculptuft; 
nor  do  we  know  of  »ny  nation  that  has  carried  aithiieetaie 
to  perfection,  or  even  to  a degree  of  excellence  in  its  kiod, 
that  has  not  also  had  a aystem  of  geometry  and  arithmetic. 

Without  such  an  extension  of  these  general  remarks  ti 
would  interfere  with  the  details  belonging  to  the  leparste 
heads  into  which  the  various  styles  of  architecture  an 
divided,  we  could  not  attempt  to  bring  down  the  hutary 
of  the  art  to  our  own  days,  and  trace  its  various  stages  if 
application  in  the  public  and  private  ediflcea  of  our  o*i 
and  other  countries.  We  have  theref(»e  only  to  mentisa 
that  the  terms  of  architecture  must  be  sought  under  tbair 
respective  beads,  as  Arch,  Arcritratx,  &c.  ; that  tbs 
general  principles  of  constnictiMi  will  he  (bund  aadsr 
Bdiloino,  and  of  architecture,  as  a fine  art,  under  Pi^ 
portion;  and  that  the  more  important  stvles  and  mas  w 
architecture  will  be  thus  distribute 

BABYLomAN  Arcbiticturb  Itauak  ABcmncnB 
Celtic  Mexican 

Chinksb  Moorish 

Egyptian  Norman 

English  Pblasoian 

Etruscan  Pbrsepolitan 

Gothic  Peruvian 

Greek  Rohan 

Hindoo 

The  principles  of  military  architecture  will  be  ticatcd^ 
under  Castle,  and  Fortification;  thuseof  naval  aiebi* 
lecture  under  Ship:  and  the  most  approved  pnnciplsa  w 
domestic  architecture  under  Huusa. 

ARCHITRAVE,  from  a Greek  word  and  a Latii  oci* 
meaning,  when  put  together,  (A# prsuctpaf  6eaei,  is  tbs  la** 


exchanged  for  a more  substantial  edifice  of  stone. 

We  telieve,  then,  that  Grecian  architecture  was  only  the 
improved  and  decorated  wooden  edifice,  and  that  tlie  orna- 
mental parts  of  the  stone  structure,  cxen  in  their  simplest 
form,  were  derived  from  the  art  of  the  sculptor.  The 
sculptor  and  the  architect,  in  fact,  were  often  united  in  the 
same  person ; and  even  when  it  became  usual  to  separate 
these  arts  into  two  distinct  branches,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
that  the  skill  of  ihe  architect,  and  the  taste,  at  least,  of  the 
sculptor,  were  generally  combined  in  the  same  individual. 
We  believe  this  was  the  case  also  with  tlie  old  cathedral 
architects  of  England,  who  frequently  not  only  adapted  the 
exterior  forms  of  their  edifices  for  the  reception  and  display 
of  sculpture,  but  had  good  taste  enough  to  take  care  that 
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of  Iho  «Mt  ftoat  of  SL  Paul’*  Cathedral] 

part  of  any  itnicture  supported  by  pillars,  or  the  lower  beam 
which  resU  upon  the  columns  and  joins  them  tof^thor.  on 
which  the  whole  entablature  (or  ornamental  part  which 
comes  immediately  above  the  columns)  rests.  It  was  also 
called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  epittylion,  or  that  which 
is  on  the  eolumm.  Thus,  when  pillars  support  an  arch,  the 
voussoirs  (see  Arch)  supply'  the  place  of  an  architrave,  by 
which  name  they  are  sometimes  called.  In  the  same  way 
the  flat'beara.  or  row  of  stones  coroini;  immediately  above 
a door  or  window,  is  called  the  architrave.  The  architrave 
may  have  only  one  face  or  two.  that  is,  may  appear  as  one 
beam,  restinff  on  and  joining  the  contiguous  columns  (see 
the  temple  of  Pmsturo),  or  as  two  beams,  the  upper  of  which 
projects  a little  in  front  of  the  lower,  as  at  a in  the  preced- 
ing cut  The  proportions.  &c.,  will  be  descril>ed  under  the 
hc^s  of  Grecian  and  Roman  Architecture. 

ARCHIVE,  or  ARCHIVES,  a chamber  or  apartment 
where  the  public  papers  or  records  of  a stale  or  community 
are  deposited:  sometimes,  by  a common  figure,  applied  to 
the  papers  themselves. 

By  some  the  word  archive  it  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rives from  the  Greek  (Archeia),  a term  uscnI  by 

Josephus  in  the  sense  of  public  registers,  and  considered  to 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  through  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
a^.  The  Greek  word  archeion  seems,  in  its  primar)'  lig- 
niAcation,  to  mean  ' a council-house  or  state  house,’  or  * a 
body  of  public  functionaries,'  as  the  Ephori  at  Sparta.  (See 
Aristot.  Pohtic.  book  ii. ; and  Pausan.  iii.  11.)  Others 
derive  it  from  ureu,  * a chest such  being,  in  early  times,  a 
usual  depository  for  records.  So  Isidorus,  Orig.  lit>.  xx.  c.  9 
— * Arrha  dicta,  quod  arceat  visum  atque  prohibeat.  llinc 
et  archivum,  bine  et  arcanum,  id  ett  secretum,  unde  emtori 
aroentur.'  * It  is  called  Archa,  because  it  does  not  allow 
Corc-eat)  us  to  see  what  is  in  it.  Hence  also  Archivum  and 
Arcanum,  that  is,  a thing  kept  secret,  from  which  people 
nre  excluded,  (ore-entur.)' 

The  Temple  of  Saturn,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Republic, 
Nvaa  the  chief  repository  of  the  archives  as  well  as  of  the 
public  treasure  of  antient  Rome.  In  England  the  archives 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are  kept  partly  (t.  e.  to  the  year 
148J)  at  the  Tower  of  London,  and  partly  in  the  Rolls 
ChapeL  Chanoei7-laoe.  The  national  archives  of  France  are 
preeerved  in  the  HOtel  SoubUe  at  Paris ; those  of  the  Courts 
of  Justice,  in  La  Sainte  Chapello  at  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

ARCHIVOLT,  or  ARCHIVAULT.  means,  literally. 
Cha  pnneipal  turmng»  or  arcA,  and  is  applied  to  any  orna- 


mented band  or  moulding  which  runs  round  the  lower  part 
of  all  the  voussoirs  of  sn  arch. 

ARCH -LUTE,  a large  lute,  or  double-stringed  theorbo 
(see  Theorho),  formerly  used  by  the  Italians  for  the  base 
parts,  and  for  accompanying  the  voice,  the  form  of  which  ia 
given  by  Menenne  and  Kircher  in  the  next  cut.  In  the  early 


editions  of  Corelli's  Sonatas,  the  principd  base  staff  is  as- 
signed to  the  violone  (double-base),  or  arrileuto.  According 
to  Kircher  {Muiurgia,  lib.  yl),  this  instrument  bad  fourteen 
notes,  the  highest  whereof  was  A.  the  fifth  line  in  the  base, 
the  lowest  the  double  G below ; and  possessed  considerable 
power.  It  was  about  five  feet  in  extreme  length,  and  propor- 
tionally large  in  the  body.  As  Luscinius  does  not  notice 
the  aroli-lute  in  his  Mufurgia,  printed  in  ld3C,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  it  was  invented  subsequently  to  that  time. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  this  instrument 
was  much  in  use ; Handel  employed  it  in  many  of  hU  early 
operas.  The  office  of  Lutenitt  still  continues  as  part  of  the 
estabhshment  of  the  Chspel-royal,  though  the  place  has  been 
a sineciue  for  nearly  a century. 

A'RCHON,  a Greek  word’written  in  Roman  characten, 
signified  originally  one  who  bad  rule  or  command,  either 
civil  or  military.  In  modern  usage  it  is  known  only  as  the 
title  of  certain  magistrates  of  the  Athenians,  of  whom  we 
propose  to  give  sumo  account  in  this  article. 

On  the  abolition  of  regal  government  at  Athens  (see 
Codrus),  the  chief  power  was  »>tiU  intrusted  to  a single 
magistrate,  or  arcbon,  without  the  title  of  king 
winch  was  more  directly  associated  with  the  idea  of  arbitrar)’ 
rule.  The  new  office  was  hereditaiy:  at  least  it  is  said  to 
have  been  enjoyed  suceeisively  by  lineal  descendants  of 
Medon,  the  first  archon,  who  was  himself  a son  of  Cudrus, 
the  last  king.  The  Athenians  were  fond  of  attributing  to 
Theseus  the  origin  of  their  democracy ; by  which  probably 
they  meant,  that  many  of  his  regulations  had  a popular 
tendency,  and  that  bis  genersl  reformation  of  ^ state, 
which  was  favourable  to  that  part  of  the  population  which 
had  possessed  no  political  rignts,  was  aeroropanied  bv  a 
permanent  relaxation  of  regal  authority.  (Plui.  Fit.  Thet. 
c.  23.)  The  prerogative  of  the  archon  was  still  furthw 
limited ; for  he  was  mode  responsible  to  his  fellow  citi- 
xens  for  the  arts  of  his  government.  (Psus.  iv,  3,  10.) 
Tradition  told  of  thirteen  hereditary  arcbons,  after  whom 
the  chief  magistrate  was  appointeu  to  his  oflice  for  tea 
years,  but  was  still  taken  from  the  MedontiiUe,  or  do- 
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•coodactt  of  Midon.  We  have  the  name  of  Char^  and 
jf  five  other*  aAer  him  as  decennial  archons.  (Veil.  Paterc. 
1.8.)  Another  revolution,  which  is  placed  by  Newton  B.c.  i 
807,  limited  the  duration  of  the  office  to  a single  year,  at  the 
tame  time  di>iding  the  charge  of  administration  between 
tho  .‘hief  magistrate  and  eight  others,  thus  firming  a council  ' 
of  state,  which  consisted  of  nine  magistrates  or  archons. 
Hence  they  are  sometimes  mentioned  by  the  Greek  writers 
under  the  general  designation  of  Tlie  Nine.  These  officers 
had  their  distinguishing  titles  and  duties,  ol  which  we  shall 
presently  speak,  w’hen  vre  have  carried  a little  farther  the 
general  histiuy  of  this  new  constitution.  Wo  have  seen 
that  the  first  archon  was.  like  his  royal  predecessor,  the 
head  of  the  government.  Tho  decennial  archons  had, 
doubtless,  the  same  place  and  character,  and  tho  annual 
magistrates  for  a time  exercised  collectively  the  political 
power  before  vested  in  a single  ruler.  Their  names  and 
number,  and  in  great  measure  tbe  particular  civil  duties 
assigned  to  them,  remained  unallereu  w’hilst  Athens  conti- 
nued to  possess  an  independent  government ; but  the  course 
of  events  wrought  a most  important  change  as  to  their  posi- 
tion ill  the  state.  This  change,  to  whicli  in  earlier  times 
there  was  u gradual  approximation,  was  effected  mainly  by 
the  incrcas^  activity  of  the  ecclesia,  or  popular  assembly, 
which  received  its  first  impulso  from  tho  regulations  of 
Solon,  was  urged  on  more  eflectually  by  the  relurmation  of 
ClcUthenes,  and  was  confirmed  by  tho  consequences  of  the 
Persian  w ar.  by  which  the  thetet,  or  lowest  class  of  citizens, 
which  supplied  the  naval  strength  of  Athens,  were  taught  ' 
to  know  tlu  ir  power.  (Aristot.  Folit.  2,  9,4.)  From  tbe 
time  that  the  ecclosic  interfered  habitually  and  directly  with 
the  government  of  the  republic,  tho  actual  minister  of  state 
was  the  person  who  enjoyed  tbe  confidence  of  the  people, 
which  neither  the  office  of  archon  nor  any  other  office  could 
procure.  The  inevitable  consequence  was.  that  the  archons 
sunk  from  ministers  of  state  into  municipal  officers  of  high 
rank.  Wc  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  |>oint  attention  to 
this  fuel,  from  having  hod  occasion  to  observe  that  young 
students  of  Athenian  history  arc  sometimes  perplexed  by  tho 
apparent  inconsistency  of  the  accounts  given  them  of  the 
first  appointment  of  andions  w-ith  tho  little  notice  bestowed 
upon  thc.se  magistrates  in  the  general  history  of  tbe  re- 
public. Tliey  read  of  important  public  measures,  and  of 
tho  persons  who  originatoii  and  executed  them,  whilst  the 
name  of  archon  soldmn  o<*curs  in  Grecian  history,  except  xs  , 
marking  tho  year  in  which  certain  events  took  place.  (See 
T^ucyd.  ii.  2.)  Pericles,  without  the  office  of  archon.  to 
which  it  was  not  his  chance  ever  to  attain,  enjoyed  a degree 
of  power  which  was  not  possessed  during  ^e  freedom  of  the 
republic  by  any  other  citizen.  Perhaps  no  one  who  read 
with  the  least  attention  would  find  the  difficulty,  if  ho  were 
not  in  some  measure  led  to  it  by  popular  works  on  Grecian 
antif|uitic8.  which  too  commonly  present  an  accumulation 
of  facts  and  authorities  without  sufficiently  discriminating 
tbe  times  to  which  the  different  statements  refer. 

The  annual  archons,  from  their  first  aopointroent  down 
to  the  time  of  Solon,  were  taken  from  tnc  eupatridie,  or 
nobles,  to  which  class  all  political  power  seems  to  have  been 
confined.  This  is  rather  assumed  from  what  we  know  of 
the  progress  of  civil  and  political  society  at  Athens,  than 
assorted  on  any  authority  of  much  weight.  The  establish- 
ment by  Solon  of  a timocracy,  or  gmemment  in  which 
political  power  was  distributed  with  reference  to  property, 
put  an  end  to  the  claims  of  noble  blood ; hut  since  the 
archons  were  by  this  regulation  taken  from  the  wealthiest 
class  of  citizens  (oi  wn'rarotriope^i/ivoi),  the  noblest  families 
probably  still  continue<l  chiefly  to  supply  tho  archons  for  each 
year,  till  the  celebrated  law  of  Aristeides,  enacted  about 
n.  c.  479,  threw  open  tho  offices  of  stale  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  ^leople.  (Plut.  Vit.  Ari'<t.  c.  1.  and  c.  22.)  From  this 
timo  no  qualification  was  requisite  in  an  Athenian  citizen 
for  the  office  of  archon  but  fair  fame  and  freedom  from 
boflily  defci't. 

Tlie  mode  of  appointment  presents  some  difficulties,  from 
the  want  of  precihe  information.  It  appears  that  the  archons 
were  originally  clccteil  by  suffrage,  and  theclectivo  franchiso 
was  prrtbahly  confined  to  the  noble  clxss  fWmi  which  they 
were  taken.  By  Solon,  eligibility  to  tbe  office,  and  perhaps 
the  right  of  suffrage,  were  enlargeil.  but  the  mode  of  ap- 
pointment remained  the  same.  In  after  times,  and  even  as 
earlv  xsthc  first  Persian  invasion  ofGrecce,  the  appointment 
washy  lot.  Tho  case  of  Aristeidcs  seems  to  have  been  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  may  be  attributed,  per- 


' haps,  to  his  high  character  and  eminent  ternces.  (Ariitat 
FoUt.  2,  9, 2;  Herod  6,  109t  Plut.  Fit.  Arirt.  c.  L p.48l, 
ed.  Heisk,  compared  with  p.  479.)  We  have  no  infonottioB 
which  enables  us  to  fix  tbe  time  whet,  the  change  *it 
effected.  It  has  been  attributed,  with  some  probabilit),  to 
Cleisthenes.  bat  we  know  only  with  certainty  iliat  (hevven 
at  one  time  elected,  and  at  some  subsequent  period  ip. 
pointed  by  lot.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  thvnti- 
zens  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  tbe  double  opportu- 
nity oflbred  by  the  new  mode  of  appointment  and  tbe  Uv 
Aristeides.  it  seems  that  the  poorest  of  them  declined  ibe 
hazard  of  the  lot,  which  might  throw  upon  them  a burden- 
some honour.  (Xen.  Fep.  Athen.  1,  3.) 

Of  the  nine  archons,  one,  usually  termed  the  arcboa,  vu 
chief,  and  had  tho  title  of  epinymw  (iirwnTiof),  or  Dsoe 
giver,  because  the  year  in  which  he  served  the  office  in« 
called  by  bis  name,  as  among  the  Romans  the  year 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  their  ouneuls.  Thushivom 
Mpears  at  the  head  of  all  public  decrees  (see  Dem.  D*  Car. 
Thucyd.  5.  19),  and  generidly  in  all  solemn  records  of  rtau. 
Of  the  remaining  eight,  one  was  called  the  king 
aiiiitner  the  j/demarrh,  and  the  last  six  bad  the  genenltitk 
of  th'’sm(>th<’Ur.  Ikiore  admission  to  their  office  they  seiv 
subjected,  like  other  public  officers,  to  tbe  examination.  ralM 
d/}kimasia  (tliat  is.  trial  or  examination'),  fbr  the  purpow  <£ 
ascertaining  that  they  were  Athenians  of  pure  bl^,  vhok 
of  limb,  and  without  blemish  in  their  characters.  Wiib  k- 
ference  to  the  last  point,  they  were  asked  if  they  bsd  tr«sfad 
' their  parents  kindly.  When  once  invested  with  thtirodirv 
and  adorned  with  the  chaplet,  tbe  distinguishing  mark ofit 
(iEsch.  contra  Tim.  p.  3.  33),  they  were  especially  pr.<- 
tected  by  the  laws  from  all  insult  and  outrage,  and 
exempt^  even  from  those  public  burdens  which  veie  dc( 
included  in  tbe  general  exemption  granted  U>  tbormost 
favoured  citizens,  the  descendants  of  Hannodius  and  Arsti> 
geiton.  (Dem.  contra  Lept.  p.  462,  20;  and  p.  485,  1*) 
There  is  reo-Hon  to  believe  that  they  were  members  of  tU 
council  of  Areopagus  by  virtue  of  their  office.  (See  dise- 
PAOUS.)  It  is  certain  that  they  passed  fVom  their  a&&iu> 
magistracy  to  a permanent  seat  in  that  ooimcil. 

Their  public  duties  had  reference  for  the  most  part  u 
the  administration  of  justice.  In  some  courts,  and  in  re- 
tain causes,  they  were  tho  presiding  judges.  On  s«it 
occx^inns  they  hud  the  execution  only  of  the  sentence  pft>- 
, nuunced  by  other  judges;  but  it  seems  to  have  fann^  i 
large  if  not  the  roost  considerable  part  of  their  legal  duto 
to  bring  cau>cs  into  court  (liirdyfir,  Dem.  contra  Un 
p.  949.  5-20)  to  be  tried  before  the  proper  tribunal,  ooi  ic 
the  character  of  public  prosecutors,  but  on  application  froo 
the  plaintiff  or  accuser,  in  which  ca-^-e  their  province  vu 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  an  English  grand  juiy  in  find- 
ing and  ignoring  bills.  Someiimo^.  perhaps,  tbe  appliru- 
tion  to  the  archon  was  a form  of  little  more  iniportan<« 
a.4  to  the  responsibility  of  the  archon,  than  that  in  Kc* 
glish  law  of  suing  out  a writ.  To  each  of  the  first  th-w 
nrchons,  and  collectively  to  the  six  thesmothetip,  n di» 
tinct  province  and  peculiar  duties  were  assigned.  Iftfi- 
dental  notices  of  these  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  tie 
Greek  classics,  especially  in  the  Attic  orators;  more  ty>t^ 
matic  accounts  occur  in  the  earlier  lexicographers  indanti- 
uarians.  among  whom  Julius  Pollux  may  be  particuUrlj 
istinguished,  w^osc  authority  would  have  more  weight 
wo  wore  better  acquainted  with  the  sources  from  which  itcv 
information  was  derived  and  the  times  to  which  their  «■ 
counts  refer.  Copious  collections  have  been  made  from  tbea 
by  modern  compilers,  of  whom,  perhaps,  the  most  popular 
in  our  language  is  that  of  Archbishop  Potter.  Ve 
present  our  readers  with  only  a brief  outline,  sufllcwot  ^ 
convey  a general  view  of  the  separate  jurisdictioB  of  (Ik* 
magistrates  in  the  Inter  times  of  the  Atlienian  republK, 

It  seems  to  have  been  tho  duly  of  tho  chief  archon.  *r 
ep6nymus,  to  throw  his  oflicial  protection  around  those  whew 
interests  were  most  liable  to  be  overlooked  in  the  oniuisrT 
exocutionof  the  law.  Hence  he  was  the  appointed  guanliM 
of  orphans  and  minors.  Ho  was  alto  charged  with  s 
general  superintondonce  in  matters  whu.^  concerned  iIk 
safety  and  good  order  of  the  state  than  wts  «rtnniitt*5d  w 
his  colleagues. 

The  king  archon  was  more  especially  owicemed 
gious  matters.  lie  was  required  to  preside  at  tbe  p*r- 
forniance  of  the  most  solemn  sai’rificus.  He  had  a 
coiitrul  over  tho  mlnisiers  of  religion,  and  wlber  hio*® 
tned  offenders,  or  originated  trials,  in  cases  of  ifflpwiy-  * 
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is  hurdly  necessary  to  observe  that  in  the  early  periods  of 
regal  government,  kings  were  almost  universally  the  chief 
ministers  of  religion.  It  U commonly  supposed  that  the 
title  of  this  archon  was  intended  to  denote  the  transfer  of  an  i 
important  part  of  the  king's  prerogative  to  the  magistrate  . 
who,  in  the  department  of  religion,  supplied  his  place.  I 

The  office  of  the  pulemarch  was  doubtless  in  its  Qrst  in-  I 
stilution  that  which  the  name  implies,  to  command  iu  war;  I 
and  even  as  lato  as  the  battle  of  Marathon,  wc  find  the  ^ 
polemarch  Callimachus  acting  an  impi>rtunt  part  in  the 
council  of  war  which  preceded  it,  and  commanding  in  virtue 
of  his  office  the  rigfit  wing  of  the  Athenians  in  the  eii' 
gagement:  but.  In  later  times,  when  the  generals  of  the' 
republic  were  immediately  chosen  by  the  people,  the  pole*  ' 
march  was  confined  to  the  discharge  of  civil  duties,  and  par*  I 
ticularly  had  cognizance  of  matteri  which  concerned  the  ' 
strangers  and  'nelics  (resident  aliens)  at  Athens,  exercising 
a jurisdiction,  in  this  respect,  not  unlike  that  of  the  prmtor 
peregrinus  at  Rome. 

The  thesmotbeUe  should,  according  to  the  meaning  of 
their  title,  have  been  legislators,  or  propounders  uflaws.  It 
was  not,  however,  their  office  to  introduce  laws,  but  rather 
to  watch  over  the  couduct  of  those  who  put  themselves  fur* 
ward  as  legislators,  and  also  annually  to  examine  the  exist- 
ing laws  Tor  the  purpose  of  remo\in|(  contradictor)'  and 
superfluous  enactments — to  keep,  as  it  were,  the  statute- 
book  in  a pure  and  consistent  state.  (Dem.  cuntra  Lacr. 
p.  940.  10.  and  12;  con/ra  Zeno/A.  p.  890,  10 ; Lys.  contra 
Anditc.  p.  104,  15;  Herod.  6,  109,  111  ; Lys.  contra  Panel. 
p.  166,  3'2,  and  40.)  It  appears  that  the  whole  college  of 
archons  was  sometimes  assembled  in  council  (Dem.  con-  > 
tra  Meid.  p.  542,  2) ; but  we  have  no  information  respect*  I 
iog  the  authority  which  they  collectively  exercised.  j 

For  further  information  on  the  various  and  important  duties 
assigned  to  tho  different  archons,  in  addition  to  this  brief 
aud  general  notice,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  authorities 
mentioned  above;  but  we  would  remind  the  young  student, 
iu  his  inquiries,  that  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  tlie  accu* 
racy  of  even  a credible  and  well-informed  author  must 
depend  in  some  measure  on  the  drcumstauces  under  which 
his  information  is  given  ; and  this  should  especially  be  kept 
in  mind  when,  as  in  the  subject  of  tlie  present  article,  all 
our  information,  so  far  as  it  is  supplied  by  the  Greek 
classics,  is  obuined,  not  from  regular  essays,  but  from  inci- 
dental notices.  Our  meaning  in  this  caution  will  be  best 
explained  by  an  instance.  I'hc  subject  of  inquiry  may  be 
the  manner  in  which  certain  officers  were  appointed ; and 
this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  archons,  may  have  varied  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Tlie  mode  of  appointment  may,  according  to 
a common  practice  with  the  Athenians,  be  implied  by  on 
epitliet  familiarly  joined  with  the  title  of  the  office.  Now, 
it  is  possible  that  uii  author,  who  when  writing  professedly, 
on  wo  subject  would  have  given  minutely  accurate  in- 
formation, may  use  Uiis  epithet,  famiUur  to  him,  inaccu- 
rately with  reference  to  the  times  of  which  ho  is  speaking, 
if  tlie  circumstance  indicated  by  it  is  of  no  importance  to 
the  subject  immediately  before  him.  Evidence  drawn  from 
m casual  expression  rou»t  often  be  taken  into  account,  but 
then  it  sliould  be  carefully  rated  at  its  proper  value. 

ARCHYTAS.  a native  of  the  Greek  city  Tarentum  in 
Italy  ; of  whose  life  we  can  give  unly  a very  unsatisfactory 
account.  His  father's  name  is  variously  given  as  Hestimus, 
Mnesarchus,  or  Mnesagoras;  but  however  that  may  be, 
all  ancient  accounts  concur  in  considering  him  a man  of 
c'XiracR-dinary  talents,  uniting  tho  merits  of  a philosopher, 
roalhematiciaii,  statesman,  and  general.  Even  the  period 
at  which  he  lived  is  disputed ; but  if  tho  ol  mpi  'Apxvrav 
liidrayoputoi  signify  Archytas,  he  must  luve  been  contem- 
porary with  the  younger  Dionysius  (Plut.  Dion.  2U.)  and 
with  Plato.  Archytas  bolongeil  to  the  Pythagorean  school, 
and  was  himself  probably  the  founder  of  a sect.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished more  particularly  for  his  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, 

Ts  mari«  «t  term  nammqiM  srraa 

Mentureoi.— (Z/i'To/.  LliS.) 

The  punt  ipn  of  a Uul«  dud  oQDQnra. 

And  neur  unto  ibe  Matloe  sIixti- e«i<hrin«, 

Thi  • Uuw  ( Aicl-jnns),  nli'kretiLr.t  nestai*  «-e|) 

TW  MM,  Uie  Mnh.  nud  MUd*  • hkli  enn  u-ll. 

(Met  b/  Nvrjtt.  bjr  Haw  kilt*,  IajuiIi.b.  1&.1S. 

and  for  his  discoveries  iu  practical  mechanics,  la  w hat  way 
Ho  contrived  to  communicate  tlie  power  of  ff)  ing  to  hi*  w ooden 
pi|{6on,  wo  ara  by  no  means  able  to  state,  but  it  seems  to 
niave  been  a groat  souice  of  wonder  to  the  anckiiU.  (Aul« 


GelL  X.  12.)  Probably  this  Archytas  is  the  person  recorded 
iu  Aristotle  (Politic,  book  8)  as  the  inventor  of  that  useful 
toy,  a child's  clappers  or  ratUe  (vXarayif).  Many  works  are 
ascribed  to  him,  and  we  have  still  several  small  pieces  under 
his  name,  but  there  seems  good  reason  to  doubt  whether 
they  are  the  genuine  productions  of  Archytas.  Archytas  is 
said  to  have  ^en  drowned,  as  Horace  intimates  iu  the  Ode 
quoted  above.  There  is  a Treatise  on  the  Ten  Ca/e^on'«, 
or  on  the  Nature  qf  The  All,  published  in  Greek  by  Came- 
rarius  (Lips.  1564.  Venct.  15']).  and  a fragment  on  Mathe- 
matics, edited,  with  some  other  opuscula,  by  Stephens 
(Paris,  1557),  reprinted  at  Copenhagen,  17U7.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  works  attributed  to  Archytas  are  chiefly  knoVrn 
from  the  quotations  of  Stobmus.  Schmidt.  Diss.  de 
Archyta  Tarentmo,  Jena.  1683  ; Navarro.  Tentamen  de 
Archyta  Tarentini  Vita  aique  Operibm,  Hafn.  (Copenhag.) 
1819;  Montucla, /ytrf'it'reelcr  .l/o/AJiTi.  vol.  i.  p.l43;  Bardili, 
De  Archyta  Tar.  in  Nov.  Act.  Soc.  Lot.  Jenens.  vol.  i.  p.  1.) 

ARClS-SUR-AUBE,  a towu  in  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aube,  and  the  capital  of  an  •rron(U>sement  to  which 
it  gives  name.  It  is  ninety-three  miles  E.S.E.  of  Purls, 
ana  sixteen  miles  N.  of  Troyes,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment. It  is  on  the  $.  or  left  bank  of  the  Aube,  which  be- 
gins to  be  navigable  hero,  and  l|y  means  of  this  river  it 
carries  on  a considorable  trade  with  Paris  in  corn,  wine, 
wood,  irou,  and  mill-stones.  There  are  manufactories  of 
cotton  hose  here;  and  a tribunal  dejTrrmicrtf  tn«/anrr,  or  sub- 
ordinate court  of  justice,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  assize 
court  of  Paris.  The  population  in  1826  was  about  3900. 

Arcis  was  injured  by  the  allies  in  1814,  but  has  since  been 
much  enlarged  and  improved:  4B°  32' N.  lat.,  4°  9'  E.  long, 
from  Greenwich. 

The  arrondissement  of  Arcis  comprehends  ninety  com- 
munes. and  has  a population  of  about  33,000  persons. 

ARCKENUOLZ.  JOHN,  a Swede,  was  born  in  Finland 
in  1695.  Ho  studie<l  at  Upsal,  after  which  he  travelled  over 
Europe,  and  resided  at  Paris  a lung  tirno.  There  bo  wrote,  in 
Fren^  Considerations  Poliiiqucs  sur  la  France  par  rapport 
d la  Suedet  in  which  be  s^ke  unfavourably  of  the  former 
country,  and  censured  the  oaminislralion  of  Cardinal  Fleury. 
Having  communicated  bis  MS.  to  several  persons,  he  waa 
arrestra  on  bis  return  to  his  owu  country  ancl  obliged  to 
apologize  to  the  cardinal  minister.  King  Frederic  1.,  of  the 
house  of  Hesse  Caaiel,  appointed  him.  in  1746.  librariao 
and  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  medals  at  Cassel,  w here  be 
remained  for  twenty  years.  He  wrote,  in  French,  the 
Memoiresde  Christine^  Heine  de  Suede,  4 vols.  quarto,  Am- 
sterdam, 1751,  also  Lettres  sur  les  Lapons  et  les  Finttois, 
8vo.  Frankfort,  1756,  and  Recueil  des  Smtimens  et  dee  Pro- 
poM  de  Gustavs  Adol^e,  Stockholm,  1769.  From  Arcken- 
bolz's  MS.  account  of  that  prince,  joined  to  other  Memoira, 
a history  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  compiled  by  M.  Mau- 
villon,  and  published  in  French  at  Amstoidara  in  1764,  and 
afterwards  translated  into  German  under  the  title  of 
schkhie  Gustav,  j^olphs,  2 vols.  8vt>.  Breslau,  1775.  Aro- 
kenholz's  manuscript  on  France  and  Sweden  was  published 
in  Biisching's  Uistorical  Magazins.  ArckenhuU  had 
been  commisakmed  by  the  stales  of  Sweden  to  write  the 
history  of  Frederic  L,  but  he  never  completed  it,  hU  mental 
&culties  having  grown  weak ; be  died  in  1777,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two. 

AK'COLB,  a village  in  the  Venetian  Sutea,  about  fifteen 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Verona,  lies  in  the  midst  of  a low  marshy 
eountry,  through  which  the  Alpone  flows,  a torrent  which 
comes  f^rom  the  mountains  near  Vicensa,  and  empiiea 
itself  into  the  Adige  about  three  miles  below  Areole.  It  is 
situated  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Alpone.  farthest 
from  Verona.  The  ground  between  tho  left  bank  of  the 
Adige  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Alpone  is  one  impen  ioua 
marsh,  lEtersected  by  two  or  three  causeways,  one  of  which 
leads  to  a narrow  br^im  over  the  AlpoM,  and  to  the  village 
of  Areole  beyond  it  it  was  along  this  causeway  that  the 
French,  under  Bonaparte,  having  crossed  the  Adigo  at  t^ 
village  of  Ronco,  advanced  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  No- 
vember, 1796,  with  the  view  of  surpnsing  tho  roar  of  the 
Austrian  army  under  General  Alvinzi.  which  was  then 
posted  on  the  heights  of  Caldieto  near  Verona.  Two  bat- 
talions of  Croats  and  Hungarians  were  posted  at  Areole, 
with  some  artillery,  and  they  stoutly  defended  the  hridue. 
Three  times  the  French  column  atteuipteil  to  storm  it,  amidst 
a shower  of  grape-shot  and  musketry,  and  three  times  it 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Bunaparto  himself  waa 
I tluuwn  from  the  causeway  into  the  uiarsh,  and  was  new 
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being  taken.  At  last  General  Guyeux.  with  2000  men,  vas  embarked,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  * Ared  hct 
having  crossed  the  Adige  farther  down,  at  the  ferry  of  AU  ball.’  says  D'Ar^on,  ' bad  lodged  tn  the  side,  and  could  tn 
baredo,  below  the  conliuence  of  the  Alpone,  marched  by  be  extinguished.  The  Qro  of  the  enemy  fhtsiratvd  all  <er 
the  left  bank  of  the  latter  stream,  where  the  ground  U efTorts  to  arrest  the  pmgress  of  the  flames.  Anordvrse 
firmer,  and  took  possession  of  Arcole.  General  Alvinxi,  precipitately  given  to  wet  the  powder,  and  this  cau»ed  i 
however,  having  sent  reinforcementa  in  the  evening,  retook  total  cessation  of  our  cannonade.  As  we  were  no  lon^rr 
the  village.  Next  day  (l  6th)  the  battle  became  general  concealed  by  the  clouds  of  smoke,  we  became  too  much 
between  the  two  armies,  and  the  village  of  Arcole  was  anin  PpMd.  and  ii  was  found  impossible  to  extinguish  the  fUisM 
the  main  point  of  the  contest.  The  French  attemptca  re-  The  smoke  proceeded  at  first  from  the  outside,  and  aftn 
peatedly  to  carry  the  fatal  bridge,  and  were  again  repulsed  waids  through  the  interior  joints  of  the  machine.  TW 
with  tremendous  loss.  Almost  all  their  superior  officers  hidden  conflagration,  which  could  easily  have  been  stoppd 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Thus  pused  the  Ibth,  the  AuS'  by  moving  to  a distance  from  the  constant  fire  of  tbc 
trians  retaining  possession  of  Arcole  for  that  night.  On  garrison,  continued  in  a smoking  state  for  six  boui\ 
the  17tb.  Bona|Murte.  having  thrown  a bridge  over  the  Al-  and  did  not  become  unmtnogea^e  till  after  mkhuj'bi 
pone  just  above  its  confluence,  directed  Augereau  to  march  D’Ar^on  had  proposed  to  send  out  a warp  snehor,  bf 
with  a column  by  the  loft  bank,  whilst  another  column  od-  which  the  vessel  might  be  removed  from  its  dstigmui 
vanced  by  the  famous  causeway.  The  latter  was  repulsed  situation.  ' The  officer  chaiged  with  this  commiMioo  cook 
as  before;  but  Augereau,  alter  a sharp  contest,  succeeded  not  collect  a sufficient  numoer  of  sailors  for  the  purpow. 
in  gaining  possession  of  the  village,  ^nersl  Ahinxi  then  In  fact,  panic  and  confusion  had  seized  them  when  tbtj 
made  his  retreat  upon  Montebello  and  Vicenza.  This  was  found  that  the  batteries  tcfr$  nn(  inrnmduttt^.  D'Arpa 
the  hardest  fought  battle  in  Bonaparte’s  first  Italian  cam-  repnired  at  midnight  to  the  admiral’s  ship,  but  h«  vu 
pmgns,  and  one  in  which  he  showen  groat  personal  courage,  referred  to  the  general-in-chief,  who  «’aa  absent;  bevu 
Austrians  lost  about  4U00  killed,  and  as  many  were  however,  inform^  that  orders  had  been  given  to  absodoa 
taken  priaonert.  The  French  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  and  destroy  the  whole  of  the  batteries.  Only  the  two  foe* 
waa  not  made  known,  but  it  mu»t  necessarily  have  been  most,  the  Tslla  Piedra  and  the  Pastora,  seem,  at  this  tiw, 
very  great.  Bonaparte’s  obstinacy  in  attempting  so  many  to  have  caught  fire,  so  that  the  other  eight  might  probsbiT 
times  to  carry  the  bridge  in  front,  instead  of  turning  it.  as  have  been  saved.  Such  is  D'Ar^on's  account  in  his  Afmarr 
be  waa  obliged  to  do  at  last,  has  been  strongly  censured,  pour  serrtV  d fAisfoire  ifu  ife  Gf6ra/far,  which  he  ^ 
[Sec  Bonapabtx,  NapoleonJ  lishcd  at  Cadiz,  in  1783,  and  it  explains  pretty  cletrlj W 

AR^ON,  JEAN  CLAUDE  D',  a native  of  Pontar-  the  catastrophe  occurred,  without  attributing  it,  u tooe 
Her  in  Francbe  Comt6.  in  1 733,  showed  an  early  inclination  French  biographers  have  done,  to  perfidy  and  jealooiy  c 
for  the  military  prufession.  He  became  an  expert  engineer,  the  part  of  the  Spaniards.  There  was  mismaTiagemeDt.M 
and  wrote  severu  treatises,  among  which  may  be  enume-  doubt,  both  by  tne  French  and  Spanish  commanders,  ud 
rated,  Corretpondance  tur  T Art  dr  la  Gutrre,  %nd  Rijtexiofu  D’Ai^on  himself  was  evidently  mistaken  with  regard  to  tiu 
dim  InginiAtr  en  reporue  d tui  TW/rWen.  duodecimo.  Am-  security  of  his  batteries  against  red-hot  balls.  D’Ar^oaate- 
sterdam.  1773.  In  1780,  the  war  of  France  and  Spain  wards  serv  ed  in  the  French  army  at  the  time  of  the  revah- 
aninst  England  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  tion.  and  assisted  in  the  conc^ucst  of  Holland.  In  I79i  be 
tments  on  a latter  scale.  The  Sraniards  were  bMieging  published  CoruicUrations  Mttitairei  et  Politiauei  m in 
Gibraltar  without  suoceaa,  when  D'Ar^on  devised  a plan  in  which  he  condensed  all  that  be  bad  ptr- 

of  attack,  by  means  of  floating  battenes.  which  were  to  viously  written  on  the  subject  He  was  made  a scnsior  a 
be  incombustible  and  not  liable  to  sink.  His  scheme  being  1 799,  and  died  the  following  year  at  his  estate  near  AatratL 
approved  by  the  Spanish  government  ten  ships  of  from  (See  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  Coxe'sJfaeotn 
600  to  1400  tons  were  cut  down,  each  forming  a battery  | the  Kinge  of  Spain  ^ the  Home  of  Bourbon] 
of  from  nine  to  twenty-one  guns,  and  manned  by  crews  of  ‘ Captain  ’Driokyilex^eAceountrfthelateSirgeofGibreltv, 
from  230  to  760  men.  l^e  front  of  the  batteries  was  I &c..  Lend.  1785.) 

eovcirtnl  with  thick  lavers  of  squared  timber,  a sloping  roof  ARCOT,  a considerable  district  of  Hindostan,  foraiig 
protected  them  from  shelU,  and  the  exterior  of  the  floating  part  of  the  Carnatic  (see  CARrvATic).  The  territory  dto 
machine  was  lined  with  cordage  and  hides.  In  order  to  pre-  named  is  subdivided  into  the  two  districts  of  northeni  idI 
vent  combustion  from  red-bot  balls,  a reservoir  was  placed  in  southern  Arcot ; both  of  which  are  under  the  govertiiDeBi  ef 
each  battery  from  which  the  water  raised  by  pumps  could  be  | the  Madras  presidency.  They  are  situated  between  tlw 
distributed  by  certain  channels  through  oveiy  part  of  tlie  11th  and  Hth  parallels  of  nortn  tkt.,  and  the  78th  snd  Mdi 
fkbric,  so  as  to  keep  the  wood  constantly  wet.  Each  floating  I -degrees  of  east  long.  Northern  Arcot  is  bounded  on  tW 
battery  was  set  in  motion  by  a single  sail.  The  ten  batteries  north  by  Cuddapah  and  Nellore ; on  the  cast  by  the  duirri 
were  to  form  a close  line  at  dOO  yards  distance  from  the  | of  Chingleput  and  the  sea ; on  the  south  by  soutbera  Arrot: 
wall  of  the  fortress,  and  the  attack  was  to  be  supported  by  : and  on  the  west  by  the  Balegbaut.  the  high  central  tibic 
the  land-batteries,  by  bomb-vessels  and  gun-boats,  and  by  ] land  ofCuddapah.  Southern  Arcot  is  bounded  on  the  oottli 
ten  Spanish  ships  of  the  line.  7^  equipment  of  this  vast  by  the  northern  division  of  Arcot ; on  the  east  by  the  wt 
armament  was  made  in  the  port  of  Algesiras,  and  40,000  and  the  Chingleput  district ; on  the  south  by  Tanjore  ud 
men,  French  and  Spaniards,  were  assembled  for  the  expe-  Trichinopoly ; and  its  western  boundary  is  formed  by  tbr 
di^n,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Crillon,  the  conqueror  of  district  of  Salem  and  the  Balaghaut  region.  This  district 
Minorca,  hod  the  chief  command.  The  Spanish  admiral,  comprehended  Pondicherry,  during  the  time  in  which  ditt 
Moreno,  commanded  the  fleet.  The  first  nobility  of  Spain  settlement  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Chin|tkF>L 
repaired  to  the  spot  to  witness  the  attack,  and  the  Count  the  Jaghire,  or  tract  obtained  by  the  East  India  Coopacy 
d'Artois  (since  Charles  X.)  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  went  in  1750  and  1763  by  grants  from  the  nabob  of  Amt.  is 
from  Paris  for  the  same  purpose.  The  attack  was,  how-  return  for  services  rendered  to  his  father  and  hnnseU.v>» 
ever,  precipitated  through  fear  of  the  approaching  stormy  also  formerly  included  within  the  limits  of  Arcot 
season,  and  the  expect  arrival  of  a Brituh  squadron.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  frequent  wan  of  whica 
When  the  vast  machinery  was  set  in  motion,  it  was  found  these  districts  were  the  seat,  and  which  raged  for  sokoit  > 
that  the  pumps  occasioned  such  a flow  of  water  into  the  time  during  the  inf^ancy  of  the  British  empire  in  tbeCv- 
interior  of  the  vessels  that  the  commanders  became  appro-  natic.  that  the  condition  oftbe  country  and  its  inhabiiaats  be 
bensive  lest  their  powder  should  be  spoiled,  and  they  tnero-  came  so  deplorable.  The  agriculture  of  Arcot  depends 
fore  contented  themselves  with  keeping  the  outer  surface  prosperity  upon  irrigation;  but  it  appeared, 
wet.  On  the  morning  of  the  1.1tb  of  September,  1782,  the  | made  in  1810,  that  of  2698  large  tanks  461  were  then  iwtn 
floating  batteries  moved  forward,  but  were  unable  to  gain  repair,  and  of  1322  smaller  tanks  the  still  greater  proportion » 
the  positions  assigned  to  them;  the  wind,  the  roughjvess  5l0woreu8eless,whilethewater-cour8e8fromriven.spdti^ 
of  the  sea,  and  perhaps  want  of  skill,  entirely  disconcerted  and  wells,  were  scarcely  in  a better  condition.  The  pesre  of 
the  plan.  The  two  lai^est,  the  Talla  Piedra  and  the  Pastora,  the  country  being  restore^  and  an  improved  system  of  o’*' 
anchored  in  advance,  the  rest  some  distance  behind.  The  nagoment  having  been  adopts  by  the  Company’s 
cannonade  began  soon  after  ten  o'clock;  and  400  pieces  ment  about  the  time  just  mentioned,  tbo  prosperity  of  the 

of  heavy  artillery  were  playing  at  once  from  both  sides,  trict  has  been  in  a great  degree  restored.  At  that  lime 
General  Elliot  fired  on  tne  'floating  batteriea  with  red-hot  the  northern  distmt  contained  3599,  and  the  soutbeni  di«' 
balls,  which  seemed  to  have  no  effect,  till  seven  o'clock  in  trict  3988  villages : the  gross  collection  of  the  public  mrenM 
the  evening,  when  the  Talla  Piedra,  in  which  D’Aicon  amounted,  in  1817,  to  1,382,279  pa^as,  SMiot  664.4^' 
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Fife  vean  after  that  time,  in  1 822,  the  total  ]M>pulation  was 
ktated  by  the  Company's  collectors  to  be  1,347,312,  nearly 
tvo-thinU  of  whom  inhabited  northern  Arcot 

The  lands  throughout  the  districts  are  for  the  most  part 
held  by  an  industrious  race  of  yeomanry  or  small  proprietary 
cultivators,  either  in  severalty,  or  in  joint  village  commu- 
nities. These  cultivators  pay  their  proportions  of  the  re- 
venue chargeable  on  the  land  which  toey  occupy  direct  into 
the  treasury  of  the  state,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
semindars  or  great  proprietors,  as  is  the  case  in  a largo  pro- 
portion of  Uin^tan. 

The  whole  of  these  districts  were,  in  180),  formally  ceded 
by  treaty  to  the  East  India  Company  by  the  nabob  of  the 
Carnatic,  Asim  ul  Omrah.  On  this  occasion  the  British 
government  undertook  to  adjust  the  daims  made  by  the 
creditors  of  the  nabob,  for  whose  satisfaction  an  annual 
revenue  of  340,000  pag^as  was  set  apart  Commissioners 
were  in  consequence  appointed  both  in  India  and  in  London 
for  the  investigation  of  the  daims,  and  these  boards  have 
been  in  existence  and  in  operation  since  endeavouring 
to  unravel  the  intricacies  in  which  the  accounts  were  in- 
volved for  fraudulent  purposes.  Out  of  a sum  exceeding 
thirty  millions  sterling  claimed  against  the  estate  of  the 
nabob,  the  commissioners  have  set  aside  claims  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  twenty-seveu  millions  on  the  grounds 
of  fraud,  and  of  that  very  common  crime  in  India,  forgery. 

The  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  Arcot  now  form 
separate  collectorates  under  the  Company.  The  northern 
division  includes  Sativaid,Pulicat,  Coongo^yin  the  Barra- 
mabal,  part  of  Balaghaut,  and  the  western  poUams  or  ze- 
mindahes.  The  southern  division  includes  Cuddalore. 

The  chief  rivers  of  the  district  are  the  Panaur  or  Punnair, 
which  rises  in  the  province  of  Mysore,  from  which  it  flows 
in  a south-easterly  direction  till  it  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Cuddalore  after  a course  of  about  250  miles  from  its  source. 
The  Palaur  or  Milk  river  has  its  source  very  near  that  of 
tite  Panaur,  but,  taking  a different  course.  Hows  first  to  the 
south,  and  then  to  the  north- vast,  and  after  a winding  course 
of  about  22U  miles  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  near  to 
Sadras.  [For  a description  of  sod,  pr^uctions.  and  face  of 
the  country,  see  Caknatic.]  (Rennell's  Memoir  a Map 
of  Hindotlan ; Hamilton's  Eaet  India  Gazetteer ; Report 
of  Committee  if  the  Houm  of  Commone  on  the  A fairs  pf 
India,  1832.) 

ARCOT  (City).  Tlie  Mussulman  capital  of  the  Carnatic 
is  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  Palaur.  in  12°  54'  N.  lat. 
and  79°  23'  K.  long.  It  is  a place  of  very  great  antiquity.  ; 
For  an  Indian  fortress,  Arcot  was  a place  of  some  strength, 
having  been  a regularly  built  citadeL  Since  the  cession  of 
the  district  of  Arcot  to  the  East  India  Company  the  principal 
defences  of  the  place  have  been  destroyed,  part  of  the  ex- 
tensive area  of  the  fort  has  been  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  the  only  use  now  made  of  the  ramparts  is  to  con- 
stitute a defence  against  the  inundations  of  the  Palaur,  for 
which  purpose  alone  they  are  kept  in  repair  on  that  side  of 
the  city. 

The  town,  which  is  inclosed  by  walls,  is  almost  entirely  of 
tooderu  erection.  It  contains  the  palace  of  the  funner  na- 
bobs of  Arcot;  the  principal  gateway  of  the  palace  is  entire, 
but  the  rest  of  the  Gilding  is  a heap  of  ruins. 

The  nabob,  Anwar  od  Deen,  was  killed  in  battle, 
and  tho  place  was  taken  in  1749  by  Chunda  Sabeb,  who 
favoured  the  French  interests  in  the  Carnatic.  In  two 
years,  the  city  with  its  garrison  of  1100  men  surren- 
dered to  200  Europeans  and  300  Sepahis  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  (afterwards  Lord)  Clive,  who  had  subse- 
quently to  defend  bis  conquest,  which  ho  did  successfully, 
uininst  a very  superior  French  force  assisted  by  numerous 
allies,  and  whom  ho  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  at  tho  end  of , 
fifty  days.  The  fort  subsequently  fell  into  the  post>ession  of 
some  natives  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  French,  but  it 
was  again  taken  by  the  English  under  Colonel  Coote.  in  the 
beginning  of  1 760,  after  tho  battle  of  Wandiwash.  In  1 780 
it  surrendered  to  Hvder  AU,  and  suffered  greatly,  both  while 
it  was  in  his  hands  and  afterwards,  tlirough  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  nabob's  government.  From  the  wretched 
tftate  into  which  it  then  fell,  the  city  has  been  recovering 
since  it  passed,  in  18U1,  into  the  possession  of  tl>e  English. 
The  principal  inhabitants  are  Moharomodans,  who  speak 
the  Hindostanee  dialect.  The  bed  of  the  Palaur,  which  is 
here  half  a mile  wide,  is  sometimes  nearly  dry,  and  at  other 
times  is  so  swollco  by  the  rains  that  its  waters  would  inun- 
date the  streets  but  for  the  embankments  already  described. 
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Arcot  is  73  British  miles  from  Madras.  722  miles  from 
Bombay,  1070  from  Calcutta,  and  1 160  from  Agra.  (Mill's 
Hittory  of  British  India;  Rennell's  Memoir  rf  a Miw  of 
Hirulodan  ; Report  of  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Apairs  if  India,  1832.) 

ARCTIC  CIRCLE.  The  terra  arctic  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  signifies  literally  of  or  belonging  to  the  bear, 
meaning  the  constellation  of  that  name.  Arctic  circle  had 
formerly  a different  signification  from  that  which  it  now  has. 
Among  the  Greeks  it  meant  the  parallel  to  the  equator 
' which  just  touches  the  horizon,  being  entirely  above  it.  and 
I which  therefore  separates  those  pandlels  which  arc  always 
I above,  ftom  those  which  are  partly  above  and  partly  below. 

! the  horizon.  (See  Strabo,  Casaub.  p.  95)  Similarly  the 
I antarctic  circle  (if  the  phrase  were  used)  would  be  a |>arallel 
to  the  equator  which  touches  the  horizon,  being  entirely 
below  it,  and  which  therefore  separates  those  parallels  which 
never  rise  above,  from  those  which  are  partly  below  and 
partly  above,  the  horizon.  Thus  every  different  latitude  hod 
a different  arctic  circle ; and  in  the  latitude  in  which  astro- 
nomy was  first  cultivated,  the  great  bear  just  swept  the  sea, 
and  did  not  sot,  whence  the  boundary  circle  obtained  its  name. 

In  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  one  fixed  circle,  or 
very  nearly  so ; and  the  first  iisc  of  it  as  such  is  found  in 
the  celebrated  treatise  on  the  sphere,  by  Holywood,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Sacroboam,  published  in  the  twelfth 
century.  For  the  complete  meaning  of  the  term,  wc  refer  to 
Day.  We  can  only  here  brietty  remind  the  reader  that  at  the 
I equator  all  days  are  equal ; that  in  going  northwards  from  the 
equator,  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice  lengthens  as  the  lati- 
j tude  increases  until  we  reach  the  pole,  where  there  is  but 
I one  day  and  night  in  the  year,  of  six  months  each.  There 
must  therefore  some  circle  of  the  globe,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  at  which  tho  longest  or  summer  solstice  day  is 
just  twenty-four  hours ; and  an  opposite  circle  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  at  which  tho  sun  does  not  appear  for  twenty- 
' four  hours.  Tlio  first  is  the  arctic,  the  second  tho  antarctic, 

I circle  of  the  earth.  We  need  hardly  say.  that  at  the  day  of 
! the  mn/er  solstice  in  the  northern  hemi- 

sphere, there  is  a day  of  twenty-four 
hours  in  length  at  the  antarctic  circle. 

}*andp(fi'g.  2.)  are  the  north  and  south 
poles  nf  tho  earth,  the  lines  through 
which  serve  to  remind  us  of  tho  earth's 
axis.  A B is  the  equator,  and  O H and 
OLaro  the  directions  in  which  the  sun 
is  seen  at  the  northern  summer  and 
winter  solstices,  that  is,  the  lino  which 
points  to  tho  sun  rises  and  falls  between 
II O and  0 L twice  in  a year.  We  do 
I not  consider  the  ajtparent  motion  of  the  sun  round  the  earth, 

I because,  as  the  sun  is  always  on  the  meridian  of  some  place. 

. and  any  conclusion  respecting  day  and  night  drawn  fiem 
one  meridian  holds  go^  for  any  other,  we  may  conceive 


w 
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the  meridian  P Bp  A to  move  round  with  tho  sun.  Or, 
to  consider  it  in  another  point  of  view,  instead  of  supposing 
the  sun  to  appear  to  move  round,  let  it  remain  in  the  fixed 
meridian,  PBp.V.  and  increase  the  daily  rotation  of  the 
earth  by  a quantity  equal  to  the  daily  motion  of  the  sun 
on  the  equator,  which  will  preserve  the  relatire  rotations, 
leaving  us  only  to  take  notice  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sun 
in  the  ecliptic : which  is  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  phenomena 
of  the  arctic  circle.  The  semicircle  O V,  in  the  first  figure, 
is  supposed  to  be  cut  out  and  applicrl  to  the  right  baud 
figure.  O to  O,  in  such  manner  that  the  needle,  V,  shall 
always  be  directly  opposite  to  the  sun.  In  the  figure  (2.)  are 
given  the  extreme  positions  of  O V,  namely,  M U m.  at  the 
northern  summer,  NWra  at  the  northern  winter,  solstice. 
The  semicircle  OV  covers  all  tlioee  parts  of  the  earth  which  do 
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n«t  MM  lh«  MUR,  and  th«  rotation  round  the  axie.  Pp.  brini;» 
ovary  part  of  the  earth  undor  OV  when  iu  night  bei^na. 
M N and  m n are  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles.  By  cut- 
ting out  a semicircle  equal  to  O V,  and  placing  it  in  differont 
positions  on  the  secona  flguret  the  following  will  appear,  on 
a Utile  consideration • 

1.  At  the  summer  solstice  (when  V is  at  l>)  all  circles 
above  MN  will  be  in  light  for  twenty- four  hours,  and  all 
below  m n in  darkness : and  vice  rerai  at  the  winter  solstice. 

i.  At  the  equinoxes  (V  is  at  A)  every  circle  will  be  in 
light  for  twelve  hours,  and  the  same  time  in  darkness. 

3.  During  the  passage  from  the  equinox  to  the  .summer 
solstice  (V  moves  from  A to  U),  at  every  moment  some 
circle  above  MN  emerges  entirely  into  light,  and  an  opposite 
orole  below  mn  begins  to  be  entirely  covered  by  darkness : 
and  both  states  remain  until  the  return  of  the  circle  O V 
ia  the  next  quarter  of  the  year.  And  vice  versH  for  the 
passage  from  the  equinox  to  the  winter  solstice  (when  V 
moves  from  A to  W). 

4.  No  circle  lying  between  MN  and  ma  is  ever  entirely 
in  light  or  entirely  in  darkness. 

Hence,  to  find  the  duration  of  light  at  any  place  above 
the  arctic  circle,  that  is,  to  find  during  what  part  of  the 
year  the  sun  performs  his  daily  rotation  entirely  above  | 
the  hurisoo,  look  in  an  almanac  for  the  times  before  and  : 
after  the  summer  solstice,  at  which  the  dedinatioH  of  the 
auD  is  equal  to  the  polar  distance  (or  latitude  subtracted 
from  00°)  of  the  place.  Between  those  two  times  there 
is  perpetual  light.  Fur  example,  the  north  point  of  Nova 
Zembla  (latit^e  75%  polar  distance  15°)  has  perpetual 
light  between  May  I and  August  12,  1634.  For  the  time 
of  perpetual  darkness  do  tbo  same  with  the  winter  solstice  : 
thus  there  is  perpetual  darkness  at  the  abovo-meotioDed 
place  from  Noveml>er  3,  1634,  to  February  9.  1635. 

The  north  polar  distance  of  the  arctic  circle  is- equal  to 
the  angle  H O B,  the  greatest  declination  of  the  sun,  or  the 
onLtQiiiTY  of  the  ecliptic.  The  south  polar  distance  of  the 
antarctic  circle  is  the  same.  This  quantity  changes  very 
slightly  from  voar  to  year.  It  is  as  follows 

January  I,  1634,  23°  27'  3‘J"*J6 
January  1.  1835,  23°  27'  38"  81 
decreasing  at  present  by  about  half  a second  yearly. 

The  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  are  the  boundaries  which 
separate  the  frigid  from  the  temperate  zones,  os  they  are 
ealled.  The  part  of  the  earth  included  within  each  of  the 
two  is  about  4^«  per  cent,  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe. 
The  best  known  points  through  or  near  which  the  arctic 
eirrle  passes  are  Cape  North  in  Iceland,  the  Maelstrom 
whirlpool,  the  mouth  of  the  Oby,  Behring's  Straits,  and  the 
south  of  Melville  Island.  For  discoveries  of  land  within  the 
antarctic  circle,  see  Antakctic  Ocean. 

The  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  of  the  heavens  occupy 
positions  with  respect  to  the  celestial  poles  similar  to  those 
occupied  by  tlie  same  circles  on  the  earth.  Thus  a travellei 
going  round  the  arctic  circle  would  always  have  some  point 
of  the  celestial  arctic  circle  directly  over  head,  or  in  his  zenitli. 
But  the  term  is  hardly  ever  employed  by  astronomers. 

In  all  that  precedes  we  have  taken  no  notice  of  Rkfrac- 
TioN,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  raise  the  sun  a little  towanls 
the  nearest  pole  at  every  point  of  the  globe,  thus  lengthening 
the  day  and  diminishing  the  night  In  some  latitudes  the 
effect  would  be  very  considerable,  and  would  increase  the 
duration  of  light  ^ as  much  as  a dsy. 

ARCn'IC  FO^.  in  zoologv,  a sroull  species  of  fox  (Cants 
livapus),  celebrate^l  for  the  beauty  and  fineness  of  iU  fur, 
which  has  long  been  considered  a valuable  article  of  com- 
merce. The  Colour  of  the  fur,  as  is  the  case  w ith  all  animais 
which  inhabit  very  high  latitudes,  varies  according  to  the 
season,  being  slaty  blue  in  summer,  and  pure  white  in 
winter.  It  is  in  the  latter  state  that  the  fur  is  most  esteemed, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  colour,  but  likewise  because  it  is 
of  a closer  and  finer  quality  than  at  any  other  time.  Tbo 
soles  of  the  feet  also  are  at  all  seasona  covered  with  a thick 
coat  of  fur,  like  thoee  of  the  common  bare,  which  defends 
them  from  the  severity  of  the  snow,  and  is  a character  like- 
wise common  to  most  other  northern  animals.  For  a more 
detailed  account  of  the  form,  habits,  and  uses  of  the  Arctic 
ftx,  see  the  articles  Fox  and  Fun  Trade. 

A'RCTOMYS.  [See  Makmot.] 

ARCTOSTA'PHYLOS.or  bear-berry,  is  a genusof  plants 
till  lately  ^on^i(lered  the  same  as  arbutus,  from  wbirh  it  is 
esscutially  distinauished  by  its  berries  containing  only  from 
one  to  five,  instead  of  a gteat  many  seeds.  The  comiuoa 


bear-ber^t  A,  uva  urei,  is  found  wild  in  the  aouataiseui 
perts  of  EAgland  and  B^tland,  and  generally  over  the  vkoie 
of  the  north  of  Europe.  It  U a trailing  shrubby  plant,  vih 
leathery  dark  greeu  entire  leavea.  which  are  bicadcft  u 
tbeir  upper  end.  The  tlowers  are  white,  tin^  with  pud, 
amall,  and  in  clusters.  The  berries  are  small,  and  red  liu 
those  of  the  hawthorn.  The  whole  plant  is  so  astriofni 
that  it  baa  been  employed  by  the  tanner  with  success,  sai 
also  in  dyeing  a greyish  \mcil  colour ; it  ia  no  doubt  th 
aame  property  which  baa  made  it  oelekrmted  for  iu  effican 
in  gravelly  complaints,  and  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  «yuu 
When  cultivated  it  requires  to  be  grown  in  peat  eonh. 

ARCTU'RUS.or  a Bootia.  a star  of  the  first  magnitude  a 
the  conatdlation  Bootes.  It  derives  its  name  froa  tvs 
Greek  words,  signifying  the  tail  of  the  bear,  and,  ibougb  la 
in  the  latter  conatellalion.  it  is  very  neariv  in  a riffai  let 
drawn  through  the  two  hinder  atara  of  the  tail  («  ud 
It  rises  N.£.  by  £.  at  Greenwich,  and  ia  on  tha  mendiu  a 
about  7|  hours  after  rising ; which  takes  place  at  bslf  pni 
seven  A.M.,  on  the  I st  of  January,  and  about  tsro  boun  hie 
for  the  first  of  every  succeeding  month.  Its  mean  placuuc 
as  follows ' 

Rii;bl  AM«B»ion.  Dcelinatk*. 
b m.  a. 

January  1.  1634,  14  8 5‘6  20°  3' )"-5  N. 

January  1,  1635,  U 6 6 3 20  2 42  57 

Its  annual  incrcBBc  of  right  ascension  is  2*'734  ; iUsnrm>' 
decrease  of  declination  I8'''9C.  This  is  not  all  ovis:  t 
precession  and  nutation,  as  the  star  bos  a proper  votiov 
(or  change  of  placo  relatively  to  surrounding  sisrv,) 
(.item.  Boy.  Astron.  Soc.vol.v.,  p.  165)  caused  s decru- 
both  in  right  ascension  and  doclinaticn,  as  follows: 

ATcTAft  yecrir  (Wrciue  o( 

R.  A. 

1735—1800  1"’21  l"04 

1800—1630  l"M4  I -99 
Formerly  the  conclusion  was  sometimes  drawn  that  .-brcUin.: 
was  the  nearest  star  to  our  system,  from  its  being  a bnllic' 
star  with  so  decided  a proper  motion.  This,  whicb  vt> 
but  a faint  presumption  st  tho  time,  is  now  uverturnsdbftk 
known  fact  that  there  are  much  smaller  stars  Cassa^* 
for  example)  which  have  much  larger  proper  mouoaa. 

ARCY,  GROTTO  OF,  a singular  cxcavalioQ  inik 
mass  of  a hill  which  stretches  into  tho  vallev  of  tbs  knV 
river  Cure,  a feeder  of  the  Yonne  in  France.  It  is  in  tbeds 
partmentof  the  Yonne,  about  a league  south  of  the  httleton 
of  Vermanton.  A narrow  path  over  a hill  covered  with  »•« 
conducts  to  the  entrance  of  the  grotto,  which  contains  i nut 
ber  of  apartments,  some  of  which  are  more  ibon  1501  v 
1800  feet  long;  but  they  raiely  rise  to  the  height  of  30 
In  the  first  two  apartments  are  found  largo  blocks  or  nsite 
of  stone  lying  in  greater  or  less  profusion  un  the  ground;  vi 
in  the  second  apartment  is  also  a small  pool  about  ISO  fcn 
in  diameter,  the  depth  of  which  ia  not  known.  Its 
arc  clear  and  fit  fordrinking.  The  apartments  faitbcfS 
are  distinguished  by  the  number  and  variety  of  tbe  crytn]- 
lizations  wjiich  either  bang  from  tbe  roof  (stalactites),  or  iw 
column-like  from  the  ground  (stalagmites);  they  arefen^ 
by  tbo  water  w hich  filters  through  the  over-arching  roA.  ^ 
forms  a deposit  sl>out  the  orifice  from  which  it 
well  as  on  that  part  of  the  ground  on  which  it  drops. 
the  crystallizations  rising  from  below  are  thus  exscU> 
those  depending  from  the  roof,  they  frequently  unites^ 
form  pillars  which  appear  to  support  tbe  roof  of  the 
Many  of  these  crystallizatioiis  are  capobW  of  receiviof* 
polish. 

In  the  Dictionnairt  Vnicereel  de la  France  ( Paris  I 
these  caverns  are  describod  as  abandoned  slooe-^vv'^ 
in  which  timo  has  obliterated  the  traces  of  human 
but  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Hneyc. 
ascribes  them  to  the  effect  of  tbo  w aters  of  the  Cof*< 
channel  of  which,  entering  the  hill  a little  above  us 
entrance  of  tbe  grotto,  undermines  and  traverses  it,  eoxts 
ing  on  the  other  side,  and  having  suflicient  strcsai 
a mill,)  and  to  other  subterraneous  waters.  It  is  % 
ledged,  however,  that  the  stone  with  which  the  calWral^ 
Auxerre  is  built  was  taken  from  this  place ; and  if  *o. 
caves,  to  whatever  their  origin  may  be  ascribed,  bsw 
least  enlarged  in  some  parts  by  the  band  of  uisn. 
Methodique : Diet.  Vniv.  de  la  Frmce ; Malte  Braa  ) 
ARD.  LOCH.  [See  Forth.]  , 
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X^ODglbrd.  in  Ireland,  about  fl^'e  milee  S.E.  of  the  town 
of  tnat  name,  was  once  a place  of  considerable  import* 
axioe:  as  it  gives  name  to  a b^ny,  one  of  the  six  into  woioh 
the  oounty  is  ditided.  and  to  a buhoprio  now  united  with 
the  ardibishopric  of  Tuam.  The  parUh.  a rectory  in  the 
dioooao  of  Araagh,  hod  a population  in  1621  of  4942  per* 
sons.  There  is  a church,  and  some  remains  of  the  antient 
cathedral,  which  appears  to  have  been  a small  building, 
though  of  very  groat  antiquity,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  ereoted  not  long  after  the  conversion  of  the  natives. 
There  is  also  a free  school  for  fiAy  children  (thirty*two  boys 
and  eighteen  girls),  twenty  of  whom  are  ^ucated  at  the 
expense  of  the  dean  of  Ardagh.  There  are  two  fairs,  vii., 
April  5,  and  August  26. 

The  see  of  Ardagh  has  undergone  great  changes.  It  was 
founded  in  tho  middle  of  tlie  Afih  century  ; uniteil  in  I6o8 
to  the  see  of  Kilinore;  separated  in  1692,  but  reunited  in  : 
the  same  year;  again  detaclied  in  1741,  and  united  with 
tba  see  of  Tuam,  though  it  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  province 
of  Armagh. 

It  is  a small  diocese,  containing  only  twenty*ftve  benefices, 
which  oumprehend  thirty*seven  piirishes;  but  it  extends 
into  six  counties.  It  U separated  from  the  dioceae  of 
Tuam  by  that  of  Elphin.  It  has  a dean  and  archdeacon,  but 
no  chapter.  The  temporalities  are  destined,  upon  the  first 
vacancy  of  the  see,  to  form  part  of  the  fund  for  Graving 
the  expenses  hitherto  raiseil  by  the  vestrv  cess.  Aniugh 
is  in  53°  .lb'  N.  lat.,  7°  39'  W.  long. 

ARDEA  {VieiUoi),  tlie  heron,  a genus  of  birds  un* 
dor  wliich  Linnous  romprclioniled  the  cranes  and  several 
other  divutiuns  now  formed  into  distinct  genera  by  nit>dern 
naturalists.  M.  Vieillol  followed  Buflbn  in  making  four 
divisions  of  the  herons;  but  Temminck,  who  has  paid  pecu* 
liar  attention  to  these  birds,  arranges  them  under  one  genus 
and  two  sections.  We  prefer,  however,  on  account  of  its 
distinctness,  the  arrangement  of  M.  Vieillot,  which  has  been 
partly  followed  by  Lesson,  Drapiex,  and  Baron  Cuvier,  llie 
genus  Ardea,  as  limited  by  Vieillot,  is  thus  characterised  : 

Bill  strong,  straight,  or  slightly  curved,  compressed, 
acuminated,  sharp,  in  roost  species  finely  toothed : the  upper 
mandible  somewhat  channelled,  and  usually  notched  towards 
tlio  tip;  nostrils  un  the  side,  almost  nt  the  base,  slit  length* 
wise  in  the  groove,  and  half  shut  by  a membrane ; eyes  with 
u naked  circle  around  them  extending  to  the  bill ; legs 
long,  slender,  and  either  half*naked  or  feathered  down  to  the 
shank  (/amir) ; tho  middle  fore*toe  united  to  the  outer  one 
by  a short  membrane  ; the  back*toe  articulated  interiorly, 
and  upon  the  same  level  os  the  others : tlie  second  and  thira 
quill  foathers  of  the  wings  the  longest 

Among  the  genera  separated  from  Ardea,  are  Anthro* 
po'ides,  Balearica,  Grus,  Cariama,  Nycticorax,  and  Ciconia ; 
but  considerable  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  with 
respect  to  these  and  a few  other  allied  genera  which  have 
been  proposed.  The  bitterns,  however,  though  popularly 
distinguished  from  the  herons,  cannot  we  think,  with  much 
propriety  be  separated  from  Ardea. 

ARDEBIL.  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Azerhijan,  is 
situated,  according  to  Jaubert,  in  3b°  14'  N.  lat.  and  about 
4b°  i 9'  E.  Ion.  from  Greenwich,  in  a fertile  plain  onoompassed 

hills,  at  a distance  of  thirty  hours'  march  from  Tauriz  (or 
Tebriz),  and  about  seven  and  a half  from  the  western  border 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Monteitli  gives  the  lat  at  3B°  I(X  2U"; 
Olearius  at  38° 5'.  A chain  of  hills,  which  separates  Azer* 
bijan  from  Ghilan.  keeps  off  the  noxious  winds  that  prevail 
in  the  sultry  lowland  of  the  latter  province:  it  is  probably 
in  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  and  to  its  advantageous 
situation  generally,  that  Ardebil  has  been  sumamed  Aba* 
dan-i'Firuz.  * the  aliode  of  happiness.'  But  still  it  is  not  a 
very  hoalthy  place,  being  expose<l  to  great  changes  of  tern* 
jierature.  The  trees  a^ut  Ardebil  do  not  begin  to  bud 
before  the  end  of  April,  which  shows  that  the  temperature 
of  the  place  is  much  affected  by  its  position  near  the  moun* 
tuins.  The  town  is  of  importance  as  an  emporium  in  the 
caravan  trade  of  Titlis,  Derbend.  and  Baku,  with  Ispahan 
and  Teheran.  In  history.  Ardebil  is  remarkable  as  having 
given  birth  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Sufi  or  Safawi  rulers 
of  Persia:  two  of  the  ancestors  of  this  family  of  kings. 
Sheikh  Safieildin  and  Sheikh  Heider,  are  buried  hero ; 
and  their  tombe  are  held  in  high  veneration,  as  the  se* 
pulcnraa  of  saints,  among  the  Mubarome<lans  of  the  Shiite 
Met.  Ardebil  contained  a fine  library,  which  was  sent  to 
Russia  whan  the  place  surrendered  to  Count  Soukhtaliiie. 
This  library  is  daaohbed  by  Olearius  (li  638,  Am»ie> 


dam  od.).  A small  river,  the  Balulukh,  runs  throngh 
town,  which  is  subject  to  inundations  when  the  snow  oo 
the  surrounding  bills  begins  to  melt.  The  great  rooun- 
taiu  of  Sevelan.  next  to  Ararat,  perhaps  the  highest  in  this 
country,  is  about  twenty-four  miles  west  of  Ardebil ; its 
height  is  roughly  computed  at  about  13.000  feet.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ardebil,  there  are  several  hot  and  mineral 
sprinj^ 

ARDB'CHE,  a department  in  France,  including  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  former  district  of  Vivarais  (so  called  from 
the  town  of  Viviers);  the  remaining  pait  of  the  Vivarais, 
which  is  of  small  extent,  is  included  in  the  department  of 
Haute  Loire.  Ard^be  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
west by  the  departments  of  Loire  and  Haute  Loire,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  range  of  the  C£vennes.  On  Uie 
west  it  has  the  department  of  ]..ozcre.  and  on  (he  south 
that  of  Gard.  The  eastern  boundary’  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  department  is  formed  bv  the  Rhone,  which 
separates  it  from  the  department  of  l3rdmo.  Its  greatest 
length  is  about  bO  miles  from  N.  bv  E.  to  S.  by  W.,  and  its 
breadth  about  42  or  43  miles.  The  supcrficisl  extent  is 
about  2116  English  square  miles,  and  the  population  about 
328,000.  or  about  155  to  a square  mile. 

The  geology  of  tliis  district  is  of  a very  interesting  cha- 
racter from  the  abundance  of  vulcanic  phenomena  which  it 
presents.  (See  Vki.xy  and  Vivarais.  and  Ch'vknnxs.) 
The  principal  heights  are  along  the  western  boundary  of 
the  department  in  the  chain  of  the  C4vcnnes.  Mezen, 
wliich  is  just  on  the  boundary,  is  5820  feel  in  height,  and 
Gerbier  de  Jones,  from  which  tlie  Ixnre  rises,  is  5125  feet. 
(See  Orogrtwfue  de  C Europe ; and  Comp,  to  the  Almanac 
for  1833.)  Indeed,  the  western  part  of  the  department  is 
equal  in  elevation  to  almost  any  in  central  France.  From 
these  high  lands  descend  Uio  streams  which  by  their  union 
form  the  Gance,  the  Doux,  the  Erieux.  and  the  Ardecbe, 
which  frll  into  the  Rhone  in  t^  order  (from  north  to  south) 
in  which  their  names  occur.  Of  these  the  Ard4che  alone 
appears  to  be  navigable.  The  noriliem  and  western  parts 
of  the  department  abound  in  granite  and  sandstone,  and 
yield  rich  iron  ore,  coal,  clay  for  earthenware,  and  the  finest 
kadin  for  porcelain.  Near  Tournon,  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Rhone,  are  several  lead-mines,  and  indications  of  copper 
have  been  observed  near  St.  I.,aurent  les  Bains,  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  department. 

Tne  lower  grounds  along  the  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  in 
the  eouthem  districts  near  Aubenas,  produce  the  mulberry 
and  the  vine : the  more  mountainous  parts  yield  tbe  chestnut 
and  tbe  walnut,  and  affoni  pasturage  to  herds  of  cattle.  The 
wines  of  St.  Perey  and  Comas  are  much  aataemed.  On 
the  loftiast  summits  the  snow  lies  eight  months  in  tbe  year : 
the  department,  from  its  unequal  elevation,  has  a great 
variety  of  climate. 

The  capital  of  tbe  department  U Phvas  (population  4000), 
on  the  river  Ouvese,  an  insignificant  stream  which  (lows 
into  the  Rhone.  L'Argentidre  (population  near  30(10)  and 
Tournon  (population  3600)  an  sub-prefectures  or  capitals 
of  arrondissemens.  But  these  towns,  which  derive  much  of 
their  importance  from  their  political  rank,  an  inferior  in 
population  to  Annonay  in  the  north,  and  Aubenas  and  Le 
TOurg  St.  Andeol  in  the  south  oft  he  (lepartment.  These  have 
respectively  8000,  5000,  and  between  4000  and  5U0U  inha* 
bitants.  Aubenas  is  the  greatmart  for  the  wine  end  chestnuts 
of  Ardeche.  It  has  two  well-attended  fairs  in  the  year  for 
the  sale  of  silk,  which  their  mulberry  trees  enable  the  inha- 
bitants to  proriuce.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on 
hen ; and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  dye-houses,  tan-yarda, 
com  and  oil  mills,  and  silk  manufactories.  Near  Le  Bourg 
St.  Andeol  an  the  remains  of  an  antient  temple  ol  the 
Gauls,  among  which  are  soroe  nearly  defaced  bits-nliefs. 
For  other  of  the  places  above-mentioned,  see  Pxivas.  An* 
OKyrtKRB  L’,  Tournopt,  and  Annonay.  This  department 
is  in  the  bishopric  of  Viviers,  a small  town  on  tbe  Rhone, 
a little  north  of  tl>e  Bourg  St.  Andeol  alnady  noticed.  It  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Boyale  (Assize  Court) 
of  Nisroes : and  sends  three  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  inhabitants  an  said  to  be  ignorant  and 
superstitious.  (Malta  Rrun ; Balbi;  Diet.  Geog.  de  la 
France:  Fneve.  Mithodique.) 

ARDE'CRR.  a river  of  France,  which  rises  in  the  C4- 
venues,  and  tlows  first  to  the  E.  then  to  the  S.  or  S.  by  W., 
and  then  turning  S.E.  empties  itself  into  tlie  RhoM  a little 
above  Punt  St  Kspnl  (D.  u(  Gard).  forming,  in  the  lower 
part  of  iu  course,  the  boundary  uf  the  department  of  Ar- 
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JWu*.  Thin  titrt'ara  in  ulwut  hixly  miles  loiiji,  1 Upon  the  ilivision  of  Kn?land  into  shim,  thU  inmenw 

but  is  not  navigable  for  more  than  about  ten  miles.  The  j wild  was  divided  between  different  counties,  and  only  that 
river  passes  under  the  natural  bridge  of  Arc,  about  eighteen  j part  which  was  included  in  Warwickahire  retained  itanaaie: 
or  twenty  miles  above  its  outfal.  This  natural  bridge  con-  though  perhaps  * Dean/  the  name  of  a forest  on  the  borden 
sists  of  a*  very  hard  greyish  limestone  rock,  forming  an  nn*h  of  Gloucestershire  and  Monmouthshire,  may  be  a relic  of  it. 
through  which  the  river  flows.  Although  there  is  no  longer  a continuous  forest  in  th»» 

It  has  been  used  as  n passage  over  the  river  ever  since  district,  yet  it  is  still  the  best  wooded  part  of  the  county, 
the  Roman  conmiest.  Tlie  roail  way  is  eh‘\ntcd  nearly  liOO  affording  plenty  of  timber,  oonsisting  of  almost  all  kinds  ot 
French,  or  212  KngUsh  feel  above  ifie  surface  of  the  wbUt.  forest  trees,  but  especially  oaks. 

The  arch  has  an  elevation  of  ninety  French,  or  between  Several  places  preserve  the  name,  as  Henley  in  Aidcn 
ninety-five  and  ninetv-sbc  English  feet,  and  the  breadth  near  Hampton  in  Arden.  &c.  (Drayton  s Pnly-olbion,  with  Scl 
the  base  is  about  1*63  French,  or  173  English  fcet  The  den  s illustrations;  Beamtet  of  Enfthnd  and  fVale$: 
lonuth  of  this  tunnel  or  arch  is  not  given  by  our  authorities.  Marshal  s Bet'int  of  thf^  AgrioiUural  RfporU  of  tht  Mid- 
Geographers  have  spoken  of  it  as  originally  a work  of  na-  land  Countiet.) 
ture.  but  perfected  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  writer  of  the  ARDENNES,  a mountainous,  or  rather  hilly  region  on 
article  Ard^rht‘  ' in  the  Encyrhpidif>  Afethftdtot^  (Geog.  the  northern  frontier  of  France,  tetween  the  riven  Meu^ 
P/iprtqttfJ,  is  of  opinion  that  river  has  worn  this  passage  and  Moselle,  situateil  partly  in  Franco,  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
through  the  rocks  n>und  which  it  once  took  its  course  ; having  ot  Luxembourg,  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussis,  snd  ia 
first  effected  a small  opening,  and  gradually  enlarged  it.  Belgium.  The  name  of  the  region  is  antient:  the  Ardu- 
On  the  other  hand.  Matte  Brun  (Grogra/>hte  Unirtrs^Ue)  enna  Silva  is  mentioned  by  Julius  Cesar  (Be//.  Goi/.  I.  v.vi.) 
affirms  that  the  arch  does  not  exhibit  any  marks  of  the  rock  by  Strabo  (Geogr.  1.  iv.),  and  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  1.  iii.  4!) 
having  been  worn  away  by  the  stream : and  denies,  not  only  Ardennes  is  the  name  of  one  of  ibe  northern  depsrtroents  m 
that  the  river  originally  formed,  but  even  that  it  has  at  all  i the  modem  subdivision  of  France,  and  is  a part  of  the  aotient 
enlarg^  the  opening.  He  considers  it  a natural  cavern  prov  inces  of  Picardy  and  Champagne.  The  Ardennes,  or. 
formed  by  the  decay  of  the  rock  on  the  bank  of  the  river ; as  the  region  is  sometimes  called,  tne  Forest  of  ArdetiMv. 
and  observes,  that  a tendency  to  decay  is  one  of  the  eha-  extends  from  the  bills  of  Thu'rache  in  Picardy,  on  the  left 
racteristics  of  the  kind  of  limestone  which  composes  the  of  the  Meuse,  to  those  of  tlte  Hautes  Kagnes  and  the  bantu 
mass.  (Enryc.  Mefhodtquf  ; Malte  Brun.)  of  the  river  Roer,  in  the  form  of  a half  moon  ; and  the  hilly 

ARDEK  (or  ATHEHDEK),  a market  town,  in  the  ; partsortheDurhyofLuxembourg.aswellastbetDoantiinoui 
baronv  of  Ardce,  county  of  Louth,  Ireland,  forty-three  miles  j district  called  the  Eifel,  which  extends  to  the  Rhine,  and  ran- 
N.  by  W.  of  Dublin,  on  the  Lifford  and  Derry  road.  It  is  ' tains  numerous  extinct  volcanos,  belong  to  the  same  vysten. 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Dee,  which  is  a small  The  mean  elevation  of  the  Arrlennes,  acem^ing  to  Dumom 
stream  uniting  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Lagan,  and  | »ur  la  Con*tilution  Phyfique  de  la  Proctnet  ie 

flowing  into  the  Irish  sea.  The  town  had  in  1821  a |)opu- | Bruxelles,  1832),  is  about  470  metres,  or  1540  Eo{- 
lation  of  3588  persons,  and  the  rest  of  the  parish  contained  ; lish  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; its  highest  point.  La 
177.1.  The  livingis  a vicarage,  which  has  been  united  from  Baroque  Michel,  is  680  metres,  or  2230  feet.  The  mounUic 
time  immemorial  with  those  of  Shenlis,  Smermore,  and  Schneifcl,  in  the  environs  ofPrum,  according  to  Statain' 
Stackallen,  and  from  a later  period  with  the  rectory  and  ger,  is  2132  feet.  Oroaliua  d'Halloy,  in  his  Af^moiret  Gh- 
vicarage  of  Killdemock.  The  united  {larishes  are  in  the  observes,  that  the  Ardennes  afford  a proof  tbit  tbc 

diocese  and  province  of  Armagh.  Th^  are  in  the  town  direction  of  streams  is  not  always  a sure  indication  of  tbe 
two  schools  on  Erasmus  Smith's  foundation,  one  containing  general  slope  of  a country  ; that  the  table-land  of  Laagrts. 
eighty-four  boys,  and  the  other  eighty  girls,  on  the  Lancas-  in  the  department  of  the  Haute  Marne,  which  fornu  ibe 
terian  system ; there  is  also  a dispensary.  watershed  of  rivers  which  flow  into  the  North  Sea.  tbe  At- 

Ardee  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  lantic,  and  tbe  Mediterranean,  has,  on  that  sccount,  been 
loot  iU  franchise  with  the  Union  ; it  has  four  fairs  in  the  considered  as  one  of  the  most  elevated  parts  of  France,  sod 
year.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  Brobaxon  family,  that  it  has  been  supposed  that,  from  that  point,  there  n t 
earls  of  Meath.  slope  to  the  north,  west,  and  south  ; that  the  table-lsDil  of 

Ardee  was  antiently  a walled  town,  and  defended  also  by  ].angros  is  only  1495  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  tes. 
a strong  castle,  erected  by  Roger  de  Pippard,  lord  of  whereas  the  river  Meuse,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  it,  tn- 
Atherdee.  about  tbe  close  of  tbe  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  verses,  between  Mezi^res  and  Givet,  1.36  miles  to  tbe  nortb. 
the  thirteenth  century.  There  were  two  monastic  establish-  a table-land  which  bus  an  elevation  of  more  than  1646  fret, 
mentshere;  an  hospital  for  Crouched  Friars,  following  the  Tbe  Ardennes,  although  a high  region,  cannot  be  caOrd 
rule  of  St.  Augustin,  founded  in  1207  by  tbe  above-men-  mountainous : there  are  extensive  tracts  where  only  very 
tkmerl  Roger  de  Pippard,  and  a Carmelite  friary,  the  low  hills  ot  gentle  undulations  are  observed.  But  in  tbow 
church  of  which,  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children,  was  parts  which  are  traversed  by  the  more  considerable  river', 
burned  by  the  Scuts  and  Irish  under  Edward  Bruce  in  such  as  the  Mcu>i«.  the  Bemoy,  the  Ourte,  the  Sure,  the 
1313.  Near  the  town  is  a remarkable  mound  called  Castle  Warge,  and  the  Roer.  the  surface  is  broken  into  a multi- 
Guard,  of  ninety  fet't  perpendicular  height,  600  feet  in  circuit  tude  of  valleys,  and  extremely  deep  and  often  very  dutcv 
at  the  base,  and  140  feet  at  the  summit.  It  is  tastefully  gorges,  with  stcopsloping  or  precipitous  sides.  6S0  feetbi|tb. 
planted,  and  is  surrounded  by  a deep  and  wide  trench,  or.  These  great  water-courses  form,  as  it  were,  principal  truuii 
according  to  other  accounts,  a double  ditch  and  vallum  (i.  e.  from  which  a number  of  secondary  valleys  branch  off,  furrov- 
embankment).  The  remains  of  two  structures,  one  seem-  ing  the  whole  surface  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
ingly  a castle  or  tower,  and  the  other  a kind  of  parapet,  tbe  Ardennes  contain  both  hilly  and  flat  districts;  but  thew 
are  on  the  summit.  These  mounds,  which  the  Irish  call  | lost  arc  lofty  tabic-lands,  having  the  same  general  elevsiwa 
^a^flM,  and  attribute  to  the  Danes,  arc  more  numerous  in  | above  the  sea,  and  being  rompo^  of  the  same  matehsh. 
the  county  of  Louth  than  in  any  other  county.  (Carlisle's  Tbe  prevailing  rocks  of  the  Ardennes  are  clay-»htr. 
Top.  Dtct.  of  Ireland:  TraveUers  Sett  Guide  /Arou^A  grauwacke-slate.  grauwacke.  conglomerate,  quarti*rock.sc<l 
Ireland.  ; Beaufort's  Mem.  rf  a Map  rf  Ireland,  quartzose  sandstones  in  various  modifications  of  colour 

53'  50'  N.  lat , 6^  30'  W.  long.  Irom  Greenwich.  | internal  structure,  with  now  and  tlien,  but  very  rarely.  »onr 

ARDEN,  tbe  woodland  district  of  tbe  county  of  War- 1 thin  beds  of  limestone  and  of  calcareous  conglomente^. 
wick.  This  name,  which,  from  its  occurrence  in  tbe  nurthem  These  rocks  are  in  strata  generally  bearing  N-E- ^ 
part  of  France  and  elsewhere  [see  AanKNXBs],  wu  may  sup-  S.  W..  often  highly  inclined,  sometimes  vortical,  but  seldom,  if 
pose  was  a common  Celtic  designation  for  a forest,  wa.s  given  ever,  horizontal.  Thev  maintain  a considerable  umformitv 
to  this  roost  extensive  of  the  antient  British  forests.  It  is  both  of  cumposition  and  stratification  throughout  large  trscti. 
said  to  have  reached  from  the  banks  uf  the  Avun  to  theTrent  The  slaty  rocks  are  abundant,  and  affurd,  in  some  plan*, 
on  the  north,  und  to  tbe  SevTim  on  the  west;  and  to  have  excellent  roofing  slates:  there  are  extensive  quarries  of 
been  bounded  on  the  i>ast  by  an  imaginary  line  from  Burton  these  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  and  they  are  ramrd 
upon  Trent  to  High  Cross,  the  point  of  intersection  of  Wat-  to  great  distances  from  the  facility  of  the  river-navigabca- 
ling  Street  and  the  Foss-way  on  the  border  of  Warwickshire  E.xceHcnt  whetstones,  Ixith  for  coarse  and  fine  cutlery,  air 
and  Leicestershire.  Drayton,  in  bis  ‘ Poly-olbion/  (the  largely  exported.  The  Ardennes  have  hitherto  proved  but 
1 3th  song.)  says.  poor  in  metallic  substances  except  iron ; but  the  lead-miM* 

Ts.t«icu»T  Longvillv  and  the  antimony-roinea  of  Ooesdorf  were  pfw 

HrraM>Ma4s>«esin|Tt«si.  th«ou.eriw\Ms  *»ki«.  ductivc.  Near  liemeux,  on  oxide  of  manganete  ti  vunH 
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IB  t mine  open  to  the  day.  On  the  borden  of  the  re^on 
towards  the  west  there  are  some  rich  iron  mines.  The  celo* 
brated  mineral  waters  of  Spa  issue  from  these  slaty  roeks. 

The  country  of  the  Aidennea  is  in  funeral  sterile:  and  even 
in  the  best  part  of  it.  which  constitutes  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes,  there  is  only  about  a third  of  the  land 
in  cultivation.  There  are  vast  heaths  and  extensive  marshes 
which  can  only  be  approached  in  th*  three  driest  months  of 
the  year.  These  heaths  are  called  Fafpies,  and  the  roost 
elevated  part  of  the  region  on  the  south-east  is  called  Les 
ITautes  Fagnes.  There  are  extensive  forests  of  oak  and 
beeeh  ; more  rarely,  of  alder,  ash,  and  biri'h.  Pines  and  firs 
occur  but  seldom.  The  people  uf  Belgium,  living  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Ardennes,  call  them  the  AVur-Po j,  that  is,  Aorr- 
'black  countr},*  because  it  contains  no  limestone,  and 
benuse  the  only  grains  cultivateil  are  rye  and  dwarf  oats. 
Around  tlie  villages  there  are  patches  uf  land  which  have 
been  brought  into  cultivation  by  means  ol  a process  of  paring 
and  bummg.  called  wattage:  it  consists  in  taking  off  the 
turf  and  burning  it  on  the  ground,  and  by  this  process  the 
soil  is  rendered  capable  of  yielding  three  successive  crops  : 
the  first  year,  r>e,  generally  uf  a very  good  quality ; the 
second  year,  oats : an<l  the  third  year,  potatoes;  but  after 
these  crops  have  been  got  off  the  land,  it  must  lie  fal- 
low for  six,  twelve,  or  even  twenty  years.  Meadows 
and  regularly  cultivated  lands  occur  only  in  the  valleys. 
The  reanng  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent.  The  mutton  is  celebnited  for  its  excellence, 
but  the  wool  is  not  in  such  high  repute.  A great  deal  of 
ewe-milk  cheese  is  made.  The  oxen,  sheep,  and  horses  are 
of  a small  breed.  The  hardy  ond  valuable  Ardennes  ponies  . 
and  little  horses  appear  to  be  indigenous.  They  were  as  i 
highly  esteemed  in  antient  times  as  they  arc  in  the  present 
day  ; for  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans, 
the  cavalry  of  the  Treviri,  in  which  this  particular  bree<l 
was  employed,  was  esteemed  the  best  in  Gnul. 

ARDENNES,  a department  in  the  north  of  France,  on 
ibe  frontier.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.R.  by  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  E.  by  the  department  uf  Meuse,  W.  i 
bv  tnat  of  Aisne.  and  S.  by  that  of  Maine.  Its  length  U * 
aliout  sixty-five  miles  N.  and  S.,  and  its  breadth  sixty  miles  | 
from  E.  to  W.  Its  superficial  extent  is  1965  Kuxlish  square 
miles,  and  the  population  about  282.000,  being  about  Nt  | 
to  a square  mile. 

This  department  is  travenad  by  ridges  which  may  be  re-  \ 
garded  as  remote  branches  of  the  Vosges,  and  which  so-  : 
parate  the  waters  of  the  basin  of  the  Meuso  from  those  uf 
the  Seine.  The  streams  which  flow  from  tlie  N.E.  slopes 
of  these  ridges  fall  into  tho  Mouse ; the  Bar  (which  U 
narigable  for  several  miles)  just  below  Doncheiy,  the 
Venee,  and  the  Sormonne,  near  Mexieres,  and  tbe  Faux  and 
the  Viroin,  a considerable  way  farther  down.  The  Meuse  it- 
self traverses  tbe  department  in  a direction  S.E.  and  N.W, 
nearly  parallel  to  and  not  very  far  from  the  Belgian  frontier; 
it  then  turns  more  towards  the  N-,  and  waters  a portion  of  the 
French  territory  which  projects  into  the  kingdom  of  Belgium. 
It  receives  the  abovementioned  streams  on  its  left  bank : on 
the  right  it  receives  the  Semoy.  which  has  the  greater  part 
of  its  course  in  tbe  Belgian  territory.  The  Aisne  forms  an 
are  in  the  soutliem  part  of  tbe  de|rartment,  flowing  in  a 
direetiem  which  may  be  describeil  as,  on  the  whole,  E.S.E. 
and  W.N.W.  ; it  receives  the  Vaux  on  its  left  bank  from 
the  range  of  heights  abm  e alluded  to ; and  falling  into  the 
Oise,  far  beyor.d  the  limits  of  the  department,  ultiroately 
yrins  the  Seine.  Its  navigation  begins  at  Chiteau  Portien, 
a little  before  it  leaves  this  department.  Some  of  the  other 
feeders  uf  the  Oise  rise  just  un  the  eastern  border  of 
Anlennes. 

Tho  elevations  in  this  department  appear  from  their  steep 
declivities  and  ragged  summits  to  be  more  lofty  than  they 
lually  are.  They  afford  excellent  slates,  equal  in  quality 
to  those  of  Angers,  though  not  so  deep  in  colour.  (Enrye. 
hSHhod.;  Grog.  PAyriaue,  AjU  Akpoisks.)  Slate  and  stone 
are  quarried  to  a consiaerable  extent.  Coal,  iron,  and  some 
lead,  are  also  worked : the  great  quantity  of  wood  which 
tbe  department  produces,  furnishes  fuel  for  considerable 
iron  work  4. 

These  heights  were  oiu'C  covered  with  an  immense  (brost. 
Cff^r  (Comfnent.  de  li.  G.  lib.  v.)  describes  it  as  spreading 
•in  vast  extent  through  the  middle  of  the  country  of  the 
Treviri  (people  of  the  diocese  of  Treves,  now  included  in  tho 
Pruvsian  Grand  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine),  from  the  river 
Rhine  to  the  beginning  of  the  territory  of  the  Reroi'  (the 


people  about  tlm  present  town  of  Rheims).  In  another 

fdace  iComment.  de  B.  G.  lib.  vi.),  he  speaks  of  it  as  'the 
argest  forest  in  all  Gallia,'  and  says,  ' that  it  stretches 
from  tbe  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  country  of  the  Treviri. 
to  the  lands  of  the  Nervii'  (who  dwelt  in  the  present  country 
of  Flanders),  'and  extends  above  600  miles  in  length*.* 
But  this  measure  is  so  great  that  some  error  in  the  text  has 
been  suspected.  In  some  documents  of  the  German  em- 
pire of  the  dates  lOOi,  1003,  a.d.,  tne  name  Arduonna  is 
ap^ied  to  a canton  of  Westphalia  bordering  on  tbe  diocese 
of  raderbom.  If  the  word  signified  a forest  [see  Ardkn], 
it  accounts  for  the  fart  that  the  Roman  goddess  of  forests. 
Diana,  appears  sometimes  with  tbe  epithet  Arduenna:  and 
Montfaucon  shows  that  a superstitious  belief  in  this  goddess 
existed  in  the  Ardennes  till  tbe  thirteenth  century. 

Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a large  forest,  consisting  of  not  veiy 
lofty  trees.  {Geog.  lib.  iv.)  Though  now  much  reduced, 
it  renders  the  department  which  bears  its  name  one  of 
the  best  wooded  in  France.  It  occupies  a considerable 
extent  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  below  Charleville,  and 
encompasses  the  plain  in  which  the  town  of  Rocroy  stands. 
The  timber  which  it  funuslics,  besides  supplying  the  forges 
or  manufactories,  forms  one  of  the  chiei  articles  of  com- 
merce. The  agricultural  produce  of  tbe  department  is  not 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  tho  inhabitants.  Their 
timber,  slates,  metals,  and  woven  fabrics  are  exchanged  for 
tho  com  and  wine  of  more  fertile  districts.  Tbe  southern 
parts  contain  the  most  pasturage  and  com  land. 

The  chief  manufketures  carried  on  in  this  department  are 
of  clutb  and  woollen  stuffs,  at  Sedan  and  Rethel ; cutlery, 
hardwares,  nails,  and  fire-arms,  at  Charleville;  leather, 
which  is  in  good  repute ; hosiery,  hats,  serges,  &c. 

The  chief  towns  are  M^ziires,  the  capital  (population 
40UU).  Rethel  (population  600U),  Rocroy  (population  .3600 
or  4000),  Sedan  (population  13,000},  and  Vouziers  (popu- 
I lation  under  20(i0):  all  which  are  seats  uf  sub-prefects: 
(^axleville  (population  80UU),  which  is  separated  from 
Mexidres  only  by  the  Meuse : and  Charlcmont,  with  Givet, 
Notre  Dame,  and  Givet  St.  Hilaire,  which  form  one  town 
with  a population  uf  al>out4u00.  Several  of  these  being 
on  the  frontier  are  fortified. — Mezitlrcs,  Rocroy,  Sedan,  and 
Charlemunl  with  the  Givets.  For  a further  account  of 
these  towns,  see  Charlsvilli,  Ch.\.rlxmont,  Mk'zix'bss, 
Rrthbl.  Rocroy,  Sroan. 

This  department  is  included  iu  the  archbishopric  of 
Rheims.  and  is  under  tho  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Cour  Hoyaie 
(Assizq  (Jourt)  of  MeU.  It  sends  three  members  to  Uie 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  (Malte  Brun ; Balbi;  Eficyc,  Mi' 
thodioue ; DictiorL  Gktg.  de  la  FtuHce,  &tc.) 

ARDESUIK.  [See  Sassanio.r  ] 

AKUFERT,  called  antiently  ARD.\RT,  ARDFEART- 
BRENN.  or  ARDBRElNN,  a decayed  city  of  Ireland,  in 
the  barony  of  Clanmaurico,  county  of  Kerry  ; 184  English 
miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Dublin,  and  about  four  N.N.W.  of 
Tralee.  Although  now  much  retluoed,  its  fiirmer  import- 
ance and  its  episcopal  rank  entitle  it  to  notice.  The  sec 
of  Ardfert  was  erecteil  in  the  fifth  century,  and  was  so  early 
united  with  that  of  Aghadoe  that  they  now  form  but 
one  diocese,  comprehending  the  county  of  Kerry  and  pan 
of  Cork,  and  containing  eighty-eight  parishes,  and  forty- 
nine  benefices.  In  1663,  tbe  united  secs  were  added  to 
that  of  Limerick,  but  without  incorporation.  Tbe  chapter 
of  Ardfert  consists  of  five  dignitaries,  viz.,  dean,  precentor, 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  archdeacon,  but  no  prel^ndaries ; 
only  the  archdeacon  of  Aghodoo  has  a stall.  The  five 
dignitaries  above-mentioned  have  the  cure  of  souls  in  tlie 
parish  of  Ardfert,  and  contribute  each  one-fifth  to  the 
curate's  aalory.  Tbe  parish  church  seizes  os  the  cathedral, 
and  is  lire  relic  of  a very  extensive  edifice,  Uie  rest  of  which 
was  derooUshed  in  the  wars  of  1 64 1 . 

Tho  ruins  of  the  nave  and  choir  arc  twenty-six  yards  long 
and  ten  broad.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  aisle  on  the 
south  side,  and  there  was  probably  one  on  the  north  side,  which 
was  rebuilt  not  long  before  tbe  demolition  of  tbe  church  in 
1641.  Towau'ds  the  west  cad  of  the  ciilliedral,  there  are  two 
detached  chapels,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  dignitaries  of 
the  cathedral,  one  of  them  bearing  marks  of  remote  anti- 
quity. Opposite  the  west  door  was  formerly  one  of  the  an 

* A*th*RoiMB  nU'-wumbncitlt-lSthBoroMTiBils.  tlx-  iU<Us<v«rillbrkbmC 
Eb|UiS  iDilt«>-which  i«  : for  it  u mm«  ili*a  300  Ronss 

milr*  non  tli«  RhlM  si  SiruDUrje  to  ili«  n.s>i  of  FUua.Tt  Ao<J  Strsh. 
espt«Ml)r  ssy*.  tbe  Snrmt  wai  turf  of  Ihe  rstsiil  wbirh  »onx  wri<«r«  wsio  lo 
it.  tseBlioBlnySOOO  tts^  s«  ths  rkSsssrslKl  ditsmsuM.*.  sluch  sif  f^usl  tr 
Cassr's  Mssurraent.  Rlfht  »is4U  sre  M}uiTslrnl  to  oo«  Ro«bso  alls. 
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twQt  round  towert  (m«  ATram  toitn)  nearly  a hundred 
feet  htffh,  and  built  moetly  of  a dark  kind  of  marble;  but 
tbit  fell  in  the  year  1770  or  1771.  The  area  of  the  catbe< 
dral  >8  crowded  with  tombs,  on  one  of  which  is  the  efiigy  of 
a bishop  rudely  sculptured  in  relief. 

Ardfert  was  once  the  capital  of  Kerry,  and  hao  a uni- 
versity of  hi]{h  repute.  The  bishops  were  antieDlly  called 
bishops  of  Kerry.  St.  Brendan,  or  Brandon,  to  whom  the 
ratbedral  was  dedicated,  erected  a sumptuous  abbey  here 
in  the  sixth  century,  but  it  was  burned,  as  well  as  the  town, 
in  1069.  The  town  suffered  a similar  fate  axain  in  1151 
imd  1 1 79,  on  which  last  occasion  the  abbey  was  entirely  de- 
stroved. 

Within  the  demesne  formerly  belonifinK  to  the  earls  of 
Cilandore  and  barons  of  Ardfert  (titles  now  extinct)  are  (be 
remains  of  an  antient  tnonasler)',  forming  a roost  picturesque 
addition  to  the  grounds.  These  remains,  according  to  Sir  R. 
C.  Hoare,  who  visite<l  them  in  July,  1606.c^m^istol■lhe  tower, 
nave,  and  a great  part  of  ihe  cloisters,  which  are  in  tolerable 
preservation.  The  architecture  of  the  building  does  not  be- 
speak a very  ontient  date.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  its  origin;  SmiOi  {Nat.  and  Civ.  Hist,  of 
Ktrry)  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Thomas,  Lord  of  Kerry, 
in  1*253,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Archdale  (Monast. 

others  ascribe  it  to  a baron  of  Keny’,  in  1369. 
It  is  thought  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  former  monastery 
founded  by  St.  Brendan,  and  was  destroyed  when  the  town 
was  burnt  in  the  years  IdKli  and  1 179. 

There  are  three  fairs  in  the  year.  The  population  amounted, 
in  1821,  to  629  in  tho  town,  or  248)  in  the  whole  parish.  It 
was  a parliamentary  borough  before  the  Union,  and  sent 
two  members  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons ; it  is  still 
governed  by  a portreeve  and  twelve  burgesses.  In  182). 
there  was  an  Hibernian  Society  school  of  forty  bovs  and 
twenty-one  girls.  52®  19'  N.  lat,,  long.  9®  39  W.  from 
Greenwich. 

Ardtert  is  so  near  the  sea,  that  single  trees,  or  even  rows, 
are  destroyed  bv  the  wind  : yet  there  are  dne  plantations  in 
the  grounds  ofthc  late  Rnrl  of  Glandore. 

ARDGLASS.  a town  in  Ireland,  in  the  barony  of  I.,ecale, 
county  of  Down,  a short  distance  E.  by  N.  of  the  town  of 
Killough,  which  is  iOU  miles  N.  by  R.' of  Dublin.  It  lies 
upon  the  east  side  of  tho  tongue  of  land  which  separates  the 
bay  of  Killough  from  that  of  Ardglass;  the  road  between 
the  two  towns  leads  round  the  head  of  the  first-named  of 
these  bays,  a distance  of  al>out  five  miles,  but  this  may  be 
very  much  shortened  by  crossing  the  sands  when  the  tide 
permits. 

Ardglass  lies  on  a small  rocky  bay  or  creek  about  1 50 
fathoms  wide,  and  extending,  at  high  water,  500  fathoms 
inland,  with  three  or  four  sandy  coves  along  its  chores,  di- 
vided from  each  other  by  rocky  lodges.  The  outer  of  these 
leilget  on  the  west  si<le  has  been  built  up  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  pier,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a iight-houKo; 
and  as  there  arc  always  three  or  four  fathoms  water  at  the 
entrance,  it  may  be  nm  for  at  night,  even  at  low  water. 
The  harbour  is,  however,  far  from  secure  when  the  south- 
east wind.  the  most  violent  on  this  coast,  sets  in.  {Hfport 
if  the  Cummisnoners  rf  Irish  Fisheries  for  1822.)  ft  is 
inhabited  chietly  by  fnihermen.  The  population  of  the 
wbolo  parish  was  only  976  in  the  year  1821.  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  not  being  discriminatcil.  It  is  the  centre 
uf  one  of  the  districts  or  stations  into  which  the  Iri^h 
fisheries  are  divided.  In  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April. 

1 830,  there  were  employed  within  the  district  209  sailing 
and  .300  row-boats ; 24  i 1 fishermen,  and  probably  about 
300  Other  pennons,  as  llsh-curers.  net-makers,  coopers,  sail- 
makers,  and  other  artificers  connected  with  the  fisheries, 
and  depending  on  them  for  support  In  1822  there  were 
two  packets  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  harbour  has  been 
within  a very  few  years  substantially  repaired  by  W.  Ogilvv, 
Esq.,  and  government  have  lately  made  a grant  towards 
the  erection  of  a pier.  There  is  in  the  town  a school  on  the 
foundation  of  Kra.smus  Smith,  the  school-house  for  which 
was  built  by  Mr.  Ogilvy  t it  contained  in  1826  about  120 
pupils,  half  of  whom  were  boys  and  half  girls. 

Ardglass  was  once  a corporate  town  of  considerable  im- 

fortanco,  both  as  a scat  of  commerce  and  a military  post, 
n the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was,  next  to  Newry  and 
Down,  the  principal  place  in  the  county.  Some  authorities 
make  it  tho  second  town  for  trade  in  all  Ulster,  Carrick- 
fergus  being  the  first.  Several  remains  attest  its  former 
strength  ana  greatness.  A range  of  buildings  234  feet  long 


and  20  broad  in  the  clear--(2-S0  iMi  long  and  24  broad 
according  to  Seward,  Hibem.,  which  are  pn^bly 

the  exterior  dimensions,)— is  situated  close  by  the  oarbour. 
and  washed  by  the  sea  on  the  north  end  and  tlie  east  side. 
On  that  side  there  are  only  spike-boles;  but  on  the  vest 
side,  or  front,  are  sixteen  arched  stone  doors,  alternating  vuh 
fifteen  square  windows ; there  are  aUo  three  towors«  two 
eonnecteu  with  tlie  building,  the  third,  now  a little  deUebed. 
but  which  probably  at  first  constituted  one  extremity,  u 
the  remaining  two  towers  occupy  the  centre  and  the  other 
end  of  the  building.  The  whole  budding  has  been  divided 
into  small  apartments  in  two  ranges,  one  over  the  other, 
with  a staircase  in  the  centre.  Tho  lower  rooms  are  about 
seven  feet  high ; tlie  upper,  six  and  a half;  there  is  a small 
water-closet  in  each  of  the  latter,  the  dram  running  down 
through  the  wall  into  the  sea.  The  towers  have  each  three 
rooms,  ten  feet  square,  with  broad-tlagged  Uoors  supported 
without  any  umbers.  Tho  building  is  surmounted  with  a 
hattleroent,  at  least  on  tlie  side  next  the  sea. 

This  singular  erection  is  termed  by  the  inhabitants  the 
* new  works,'  although  they  have  no  tradition  as  to  its  use. 
which,  however,  its  ixmstruction  seems  sufficiently  to  point 
out.  It  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  the  secure  deposit 
and  sale  of  the  goods  of  some  merchants  « bo  came  from 
yond  sea.  About  ten  feet  from  the  south  tower  of  this  build- 
ing is  a square  tower,  forty  feet  by  thirty,  (we  know  tM 
whether  these  are  the  inside  or  the  outside  dimensions,  but 
we  believe  them  to  be  the  latter,)  consisting  of  two  stories, 
and  callerl  Horn  Tower,  from  the  quantity  of  horns  of  oxea 
and  deer  found  about  it.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  tbs 
merchants'  dining-hall  and  kitchen,  from  the  fire-places  and 
other  marks  about  it.  There  are  at  Arc^lass  three 
called  King's  Castle,  Cowed  (or  Coud)  Cutle,  and  Jordan's 
Castle.  Tlie  last,  (hough  not  so  large  as  King's  Castle,  a 
a finer  building  than  any  of  the  rest.  In  the  great  rebeUioo 
of  Tyrone  (m  the  reign  of  Elizabeth)  it  was  defended  by 
Simon  Jordan,  the  owner,  for  three  years,  until  the  gar- 
rison was  relieved  by  ihe  Lord  Deputy.  Mountjoy. 

The  parish  of  Ardglass  is  in  the  union  (».  e.  united 
parishes)  uf  Rallyphilip.  in  the  diocese  of  Down,  and  eccle- 
siastical province  of  Armagh ; but  it  has  been  erected  mto 
a perpetual  curacy,  and  a new  church  builL  The  old  church 
of  Ardholl  was  the  parish  church,  but  was  desecrated  by 
the  dreadful  roagsacrc  of  tho  whole  congregation  at  the 
Christmas  midnight  mass  by  the  septs  (clans)  of  the  M*Car- 
tanes.  (Antient  and  Present  State  tf  the  County  of  Mara ; 
Seward's  Top'tgr.  Hibemiea;  Parliamentary  Paperr.) 
ARDNAMURCHAN.  [See  Aroyleshire.] 

ARDOCH,  a village  in  Scotland,  in  the  district  of  Strath- 
allan,  eounty  of  Perth,  where  there  are  the  remains  of  a per- 
manent Roman  station,  supposed  to  bo  in  the  most  perfect 
preservstion  of  any  in  tho  island,  and  the  traces  of  throe 
temporary  Roman  camps.  The  station  is  on  the  right  of 
the  great  military  road  from  Stirling  through  Crieff  to  the 
north  Highlands,  and  close  iqion  the  little  river  Knaick  or 
Knaig,  a feeder  of  the  Allon,  which  falls  into  the  Forth. 

This  station  is  supposed,  by  General  Roy.  to  be  the 
Lindum  of  Richard  of  Cirencester*;  and  io  have  been 
founded  by  Agricola  in  one  of  his  northern  campaigns,  per- 
haps in  the  fourth.  It  was  on  a road  carried  by  the  Ro- 
mans from  the  wall  erected  by  them  between  the  Firths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde  into  Strathmore  beyond  the  Tay,  and 
which  crosses  the  river  Knaig  immediately  below  the  sts- 
lion.  The  accompanying  plan,  from  General  Roy's  Afifr/ory 
Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  will  show  the  groat 
pains  Taken  to  strengthen  it.  Its  form,  according  to  tbs 
general  practice  of  the*  Homans,  is  rectangular ; iu  dimen- 
sions are  about  500  feet  hy  4.30  within  the  entrenchments; 
and  its  four  sides  nearly  face  the  four  cardinal  points. 
On  the  north  and  ea>t  sides,  where  the  works  are  most  per- 
fect, there  are  five  ditches  and  six  ramparts.  From  tbe 
nature  of  the  ground  the  direction  of  the  outer  rampart 
varies,  but  the  aggregate  breadth  of  the  works  on  the  east 
side,  where  intersected  hy  the  line  A B,  is  about  190  feet, 
and  that  of  the  works  on  the  north  side,  where  intersected 
by  the  line  C D,  is  more  than  270  feet.  The  prsetorium.  of 
general's  quarter,  is  near  the  centre,  but  not  in  it;  it 
is  a rectangle,  and  almost  a square,  having  its  greater  side 
about  70  feet,  but  its  sides  are  not  parallel  to  those  of  tbe 
station.  On  the  south  side  uf  the  latter  the  works  have 
been  much  defaced  by  the  process  of  cultivuUon,  tod 

• A nook  of  WMinintu-r.  ■uOkit  of  • Hulor;  and  Mnp  vt  Homoo 
wriuro  about  A.D.  13%. Uie  MS.  urwhicli»««<liMovrtod  in  IVunuu-Xia  1717. 
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on  the  west  by  the  modern  military  road  from  Stirling 
towards  Inverneis.  Three  of  the  gates  remain.  The  en> 
trance  at  the  praetorian  gate  rrosses  the  entrenchments, 
not  at  nghl  angles,  but  obliaucly.  There  is  a road  out 
of  the  camp  on  the  south  side  ; but  whether  it  coincides 
with  the  remaining  {decuman)  gale  is  not  clear  from 
the  plans.  The  Roman  stations  and  camps  had  usually 
four  gales : the  Prwtorian,  in  front  of  the  prstorium  or 
general’s  quarters : the  IXcuroan,  at  the  back  of  the 
same;  and  the  right  and  left  principal  gates.  From  an 
inscription  on  a sepulchral  stone  dug  up  at  this  place,  it 
appears  that  a body  of  Spanish  auxiliary  troops  lay  in 
garrison  here. 

The  west  hide  of  the  camp  is  protected  by  the  river  Knaig. 
the  banks  of  which,  as  the  section  shows,  are  very  steep. 
The  level  of  the  camp  is  sixty  feet  above  the  river.  The 
pretorium,  which  has  from  time  immemorial  been  called 
bhapel  Hill,  has  been  at  some  time  enclosed  with  a stone 
wall,  and  has  the  foundations  of  a house  ten  yards  by  seven. 
The  whole  station  has  bt‘en  of  late  years  enclosed  with  a 
high  stone  wall  in  order  to  preserve  it. 

There  is  said  to  be  on  one  side  of  the  prstorium  a subter- 
nneous  passage,  supposed  to  extend  under  the  bed  of  the 


river,  but  the  entrance  having  been  cloeed  about  1 720.  to  pre- 
vent hares,  when  pursued,  from  taking  refuge  there,  it  is  not 
krrawn  where  tl»c  passage  is.  Search  has  been  made  for  iu 
but  in  vain.  Previous  to  its  being  closed,  a man  who  had 
been  condemned  in  the  baron  court  of  some  neighbouring 
lord,  consented,  upon  condition  of  pardon,  to  explore  it;  but 
after  bringing  out  some  Roman  spears,  helmefs,  and  bits  of 
bridles  and  other  things,  he  descended  ugain  and  was  kiJle«l 
by  the  foul  air.  The  articles  brought  out  were  carried  off 
by  duke  of  Argyle's  soldiers  after  the  battle  of  Shereff- 
muir  in  1 7 Id,  and  were  never  recovered. 

The  camps  are  a little  way  norlli  of  the  sUtiuu  on  the 
way  to  Crieff,  and  are  of  different  magnitudes.  The  largest 
of  them  has  a mean  length  of  2800  feet,  and  a mean  breadth 
of  IJ50,  and  was  calculated  to  hold  between  2d.000  and 
26,000  men.  The  military  road  enters  the  camp  by  the 
south  gate,  and  has  levelled  half  of  the  small  work  which 
covered  it,  leaving  the  other  half  of  it  standing.  On 
the  east  rampart  of  Ibis  camp  is  a small  r^oubt.  on  a 
gentle  eminence ; the  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  tempo- 
rary camps  of  Agricola  in  these  parts.  The  area  of  this 
camp  is  maraby.  and  some  parta  of  it  appear  to  have 
tlwaya  to. 
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Tbti  second  cninp  is  smaUcr,  and  its  ramparts  obliquely 
intersect  those  of  the  last.  The  north  end  and  part  of  the 
east  and  west  sides  remain  entire.  Its  length  is  I91U  feet, 
and  its  breadth  134U.  and  it  would  contain  about  U.Onu 
men,  according  to  the  Roman  method  of  encamping.  The 
area  is  drier  than  that  of  the  great  camp.  These  camps  Roy 
supposes  to  have  been  formed  and  occupied  by  Agricola  in 
hU  sixth  campaign  : the  smaller  one  after  the  larger,  when 
he  had  dirided  his  forces.  The  part  of  the  rampart  of  the 
first  included  within  the  second  was  not  le\ellcd.  Tlie 
lower  parts  of  both,  where  they  approach  the  river  Knaig. 
are  now  demolished. 

The  third  camp  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  station, 
and  was  probably  an  addition  to  it.  Its  mean  length  is  1060 
feet,  and  its  mean  breadth  900.  so  that  it  would  contain 
about  4000  men.  It  was  stmiiun’r  than  the  great  camp,  and 
was  formed  subsequently  to  it.  the  works  of  the  great  camp 
having  been  defaced  by  its  rampart,  and  the  part  included 
within  it  has  been  levelled  either  by  the  Romans  or  others 
since  tbeir  time. 

In  this  part  of  Scotland  are  the  remains  of  two  other  I 
Roman  stations,  but  neither  of  them  arc  so  perfect  o.s  that  I 
at  Ardoeb.  One  of  them,  at  Strageuth  or  Strathgeth,  j 
on  the  river  Earn,  about  six  miles  and  a half  N.N.K.  | 
of  Ardoch.  is  thought  to  l>e  the  Hierna  of  Richard  ofi 
Cirencester ; and  between  this  and  Anloch,  about  two  miles  I 
and  a half  from  the  latter,  U a small  post  called  Kaitn's  ^ 
Castle,  8up{H>M)d  t»  have  been  a look*out  for  both  stulioiib, 
the  remains  of  which  are  very  perfect. 

The  other  station,  of  which  only  blight  vestiges  remain, : 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  West  Dt^algin  Ross,  near  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Ruagh  Huil  and  Earn,  about  eight 
miles  and  a o^uarter  N-N.W.  from  Ardoch,  and  eight  and 
a half  W.N.W.  from  Strogcalh.  Near  it  are  the  remains 
of  a small  temporarv'  camp,  whereof  great  part  of  the  in> 
trenchments  and  the  four  gates  (which  are  ciwered  in  a 
manner  singularly  curious)  remain  eutire.  This  station 
General  Roy  supposes  to  be  the  Victoria  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  and  the  camp  that  of  the  ninth  legion,  which 
was  attacked  by  the  Calraoniaiis  in  tlie  si.xth  campaign  of 
Agricola.  About  half  a mile  S.W.  of  Ardoch,  at  the  Grin- 
nan  Hill  of  Keir,  is  a circular  Roman  work.  (Roy's  Mili- 
tary Antiquities  nf  the  Roman*  in  North  HriUtin;  .Sir 
John  Sinclair  s Statistical  Account  of  ScotUxnd.i 

About  a mile  west  of  Ardoch  was  a cairn  of  extraordinary 
dimensions,  viz.,  1S2  feet  in  length,  .10  feet  in  sloping  height, 
and  45  feet  tn  breadth  at  the  base.  (Gordon's  liinerarium 
Septentrionale.)  The  stones  have  been  now  mostly  carried 
away  to  form  enclosures  for  the  neighbouring  farms ; but  a 
large  stone  coliin,  in  which  was  h skeleton  seven  feet  long,  j 
has  been  preserved,  together  with  a few  large  stones  around  i 
it.  (Sir  John  Sinclairs  StaiUticul  Account  of  Scotland) 

ARDROSSAN,  a sea-port  and  parish  in  the  district  of 
Cunningham,  the  most  northern  division  of  Ayrshire  in 
Scotlaou.  The  harbour  of  Ardrohsan  was  begun  in  )6U6. 
The  port  had  previously  considerable  natural  advantages, 
being  shelterca  by  a large  island  (Horse  Island)  off  the 
ooaat.  The  works  were  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of 
the  late  earl  of  Eglinton,  who  l>estowed  upon  them  much 
trouble  and  expense.  The  harbour  was  to  form  one  outlet 
of  a canal  intended  to  connect  the  Clyde  w ith  this  part  of 
the  coast,  and  the  projectors  seem  to  have  hoped  to  render 
Ardrosson  the  port  of  Glasgow.  The  harbour  has  been  for 
many  years  in  a state  to  receive  shipping,  and  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  safest  and  must  capacious  and  accessible  on 
tho  west  coast  of  .Scotland.  A circular  pier  of  900  yards* 
was  finished  in  1811 ; but  the  progress  of  the  wet  dock  and 
other  works  was  suit{>ended  by  l^rd  Eglinton's  death  in 
1820.  Tlie  canal  (begun  in  1807)  has  never  been  finished.  J 
It  has  bci‘n  carried  from  Glasgow  past  Paisley  to  the  village  | 
of  Johnston,  a distance  of  eleven  miles,  ut  an  expense  of  I 
90.000/.  A rail-road  has  been  commenced  from  Ardrossati 
to  the  canal,  which  will  thus  complete  the  communication, 
thtnigh  not  in  the  manner  first  designed.  Baths  have  been 
Conatiuctcfl  at  Ardrussan,  which  render  it  somewhat  attrac- 
tive as  a watering-place. 

Tlicro  arc  ^ome  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  the  remains  of 
which  indicate  it  to  have  been  of  con^i(lerable  extent.  It 
was  in  a great  degree  demolUhed  by  Cromwell,  who  used 
the  stones  of  it  for  the  erection  of  tlie  fort  of  A)r. 

Tilt*  It  *he  tUiemcDt  in  l!>«  Eocy.  Bnttmnim,  Utt  rtHtioa;  Out 
■uipret  <oo)^  eiiut.  T«»  tiattmi-tita  uf  ilw;  pious  urMr.T«Uurd<  tiw  ciigioctt, 
yawl*  *>  Ok)  int««drd  Ku^'lb  uf  Ibit  pie;. 


The  pansh  has  a medium  length  of  six  miles.  Vs 
greatest  breadth  is  about  five  miles,  and  its  least  not  more 
than  three.  Tlie  kirk  is  close  to  the  town  of  Saltcoats,  pvt 
of  which  is  in  this  pansh.  [Sec  Saltcoats.]  The  popu- 
lation ill  1831  was  3494.  Ardrussan  is  in  the  presbytm 
of  In  ino.  and  the  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr.  It  gives  ibe 
title  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Montgomery,  carls  of  Eglin- 
toun.  (Sinclair  8 Stutuliral  Account  of  Scotland,  See.) 

ARDSTRAW,  an  extensive  parish  in  Ireland,  in  tbe 
county  of  Tyrone.  [Sec  NewTO?i  Stkwart.] 

ARE,  the  modern  French  measure  of  surface,  forming 
part  o,  the  new  decimal  system  adopted  in  that  country  sAer 
the  revolution;  it  is  obtained  as  follows:— the  metre  or 
measure  of  length,  being  the  forty-millionth  part  of  tbe 
whole  meridian,  as  determined  by  the  suney,  is  3'28<)91&7 
English  feet : and  the  are  is  a square,  the  sioe  of  which  » 
lU  metres  long.  The  following  denominations  arc  slso 
used : — 

Decarc  . , . is  10  ares. 

Hectare  . . „ loo 

Chilare  . . . lUtiU  „ 

Myriare  . . „lo,uoo  „ 

Declare  . . „ of  an  are. 

Centiare  . . ,.  .j-jg  „ 

Milliare  „ „ 

The  arc  is  . . lOf)  s<]uare  metres. 

or  . 947’681 75  French  sq.  feel, 

or  . . 1076'44 144  English  sq.  feet. 

Tlie  hectare  is  generally  used  in  describing  a quantitv’of 
land.  It  is  2‘471 1695  English  acres,  or  404{  hectares  make 
lUOO  acres,  which  disagrees  with  the  first  result  hy  less  than 
1 part  out  of  50,000. 

A'REA.  This  term  is  a I.atin  word,  and  means  tbe  sudc 
thing  as  sufterficieM  or  quanhtv  of  surface,  but  is  applieH 
exclusively  lo  plane  figures.  Thus  we  say,  * the  sur/aetd 
a sphere,  the  area  of  a triangle,'  and  * the  surface  of  a rube 
is  six  limes  the  area  of  one  of  its  faces,'  The  word  is  also 
applied  to  signify  any  large  open  space,  or  the  ground  tipoo 
which  a building  is  eiecleu ; whence,  in  moiiem  built 
houses,  the  tmrtion  of  the  site  which  is  not  built  upon  b 
coinniuni)  « ;illed  the  area. 

Returning  lo  the  mathematical  meaning  of  the  term,  tbe 
racaHuring  unit  of  every  area  is  tbe  square  described  upon 
the  measuring  unit  of  length  : thus,  we  talk  of  tbe  MU*re 
inches,  M|uare  feet,  square  yards,  or  square  miles,  which  aii 
area  contains.  And  two  figures  which  are  similar,  ss  it  U 
called  in  geometry,  that  is,  which  are  perfect  copies  one  of 
the  other  on  different  scales,  have  their  areas  proportionil 
the  squares  of  their  linear  dimensions.  That  is,  suppoie  a 
plan  of  the  front  of  a house  to  be  drawn  so  that  a length  d 
500  feet  would  bo  represented  in  the  picture  b’-'  one  of  3 
feet.  Then  the  area  in  the  real  front  is  lo  the  ares  of  the 
front  in  the  picture  in  the  proportion  of  500  times  500  to  3 
times  3,  or  of  250,000  to  9.  Similarly,  if  the  real  height 
were  20  times  as  great  os  the  height  in  the  picture,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  20  to  1,  the  real  area  would  be  to  that  of  the 
])icture  as  20  times  20  to  once  one,  or  as  400  to!,  that  is, 
the  first  would  be  400  times  as  great  as  the  second. 

Any  figure  which  is  entirely  bounded  by  stnught  linev 
may  be  divided  into  triangles,  us  in  tbe  adjoining  diagram. 


The  area  of  every  triangle  may  bo  measured  separatcl)  by 
cither  of  the  following  rules ; ,n  which  tbe  word  in  italic* 
may  mean  inches,  yards,  miles,  or  any  other  unit,  provided 
only  that  it  stands  for  the  same  throughout  1.  Measure  s 
side,  A B,  of  the  triangle  ABC,  and  the  perpendicular  C B 
which  is  let  fall  upon  it  from  tlie  opposite  vertex,  both  ia 
units.  Half  the  product  of  A B and  C D is  the  number  of 
square  unit*  in  the  triangle  ABC.  Thus,  if  A B be  SOjards. 
and  C D IC  yards,  the  triangle  contains  240  s^juare  ytrda 
2.  Measure  the  three  sides.  A C.  C B,  BA,  in  units ; uke 
the  half  sum  of  the  three,  from  it  subtract  each  of  the  sides, 
multiply  the  four  ntmlta  togothur,  and  extract  the  square 
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root  of  the  product ; thic  (htoii  toe  nuuiber  of  ttquaro  umti 
in  tho  triangle.  For  inat&nce.  It5t  the  three  sides  be  5.  6, 
and  7 incbea;  the  naif  sum  is  9:  which,  diminished  by  the 
three  sides  respectively,  gives  4,  3.  and  2:  9.  4.  3,  2,  mul- 
tiplied together,  give  216,  the  square  root  of  which  is  14' 7, 
leVo  very  nearly.  The  triangle,  Uicrefore,  ountains  about 
14  iV  i9tMire  inches. 


AP8P  QR  Z8 


The  following  rules  may  be  applied  in  the  following  cases 
—for  a parallelogram,  multiply  A B,  a side,  by  C D,  its 
perpendicular  distance  from  the  ophite  side — for  a rect- 
angle. multiply  together  adjoining  siaes,  P Q and  P R — for 
a four-sided  figure,  in  which  RT  and  S V are  parallel,  but 
T V and  R S converge;  multiply  R S,  one  of  the  converging 
sides,  by  Y Z,  its  perpeixlicular  distance  from  the  mi^e 
point  of  the  other.  When  R T and  S V are  perpendicular 
to  R S,  then  Y Z is  half  the  sum  of  R T and  S V. 

To  find  the  area  of  a circle,  mul* 
tiply  the  radius  O A by  itself  and 
the  result  by  355 : then  divide  by 
1 13.  To  find  the  area  of  the  sector 
O A DB.  see  A.nolb.  To  find  tlic 
area  of  the  portion  A B D.  find 
those  of  the  sector  OADB,  and 
the  triangle  O A B separately,  and 
subtract  the  second  from  thu  first. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  result  is  in 
thesqtMtre  units  corresponding  to  the  linear  units  in  which 
the  measurements  were  made. 

The  area  of  a curv  ilinear  figure  cun  only  be  strictly  found 
by  mathematical  processes  too  difficult  to  be  here  described, 
but  the  following  method  will  give  an  idea  of  the  principles 
I,  employed.  LetACDB 
be  a curvilinear  figure 
bounded  by  the  curve 
C D and  the  lines  C A, 
A B,  B D,  of  which 
the  first  and  third  are 
perpendicular  to  the 
second.  Divide  A B 
into  any  number  uf 
equal  parts  (eight  is 
here  supposed)  by  the 
points  1,  2.  3,  &c.  and 
construct  the  accom- 
panying obvious  figure 
by  making  A p,  i u. 
Stc.  parallelograms.  It 
is  plain  that  the  area 
st>ugbt.  A C D B,  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  inscribed  rectangles,  denoted 
by  the  letters  or  numbers  st  opposite  corners, 

IC,  ‘2p,  3q^4r,  5«,  6 (,  7 u.  Bo; 
and  that  it  is  less  than  the  sum  uf  the  circumscribing  rect- 
angles 

Ap,  I (/,  2 r,  3 r,  4 (,  5 u,  6 r,  7 D. 

Therefore  the  area  sought  does  not  differ  from  either  of 
the&e  sums  by  so  much  as  they  differ  from  one  another ; 
but  thu  sums  differ  from  one  another  by  the  sum  of  the  rect-*| 
angles 

Cp,  pq,  qr,  r»,  «/,  t u,  ui\  r D, 

•rhicb,  placed  under  one  another,  give  the  rectangle  D K, 
which  is  less  than  D 7 : consequently  neither  sum  differs 
from  the  area  sought  by  so  much  us  D 7.  But  by  carrying 
the  divuioD  of  A B,  with  which  we  set  out,  to  a sufficient 
degree,  the  area  of  D 7 might  have  been  reduced  to  any 
extent  which  might  have  been  thought  necessary ; that  is, 
name  any  IHction  of  a square  inch,  however  small,  and 
A B can  be  divided  into  such  a number  nf  equal  parts  that 
D 7 shall  be  smaller  than  that  fraction  of  a sijuare  inch. 
Hence  the  sum  of  the  inscribed  or  circumscrilicd  parallelo- 
grams may,  by  dividing  the  line  A B sufficiently,  be  made 
as  nearly  equal  to  the  area  as  any  practical  purpose  can 
require. 

llie  accuracy  of  the  preceding  process  will  be  increased 
by  summing,  not  the  paraUelogntms,  but  the  figures 


ACpl,  )pq2,  2qrJ,  Sic. 

considering  Cp.  p 9.  9 r,  &c.  as  straight  lines.  This  will 
be  equivalent  to  adding  half  the  rectangle,  D B,  to  tho  sum 
of  the  rectangles  aforesaid.  The  practical  rule  U:~Add 
all  the  intermediate  ordinates,  I p,  2 0,  &c.  to  the  half  sum 
of  the  extreme  ordinates  A 0 ana  B D : multiply  the  total  by 
the  common  value  of  A ).  or  12.  Su;.  This  approximation 
is  the  first  step  of  the  method  of  Quadratukxs,  which  see. 

The  mathematical  process  of  finding  the  area  carries  the 
preceding  approximation  one  step  further,  and  finds  what 
IS  the  limit  to  which  the  sum  of  tho  inscribed  parallelograms 
approaches  nearer  and  nearei,  os  tbe  number  of  divUions  uf 
A B is  increased.  This  limit,  it  is  ea^  to  show,  is  an  exact 
expression  for  the  area  required.  If  x represent  one  of 
the  lines  Al.  A 2,  See.,  and  y the  corresponding  lino  1 p, 
2 9,  &c.,  the  area  uf  the  curve  is  found  by  the  process  of  tbe 
integral  calculus  thus  represented  : 


or,  in  the  language  of  ffuxiuns, 

fluent  of  yx 

A process  similar  to  the  preceffing  is  employed  by  sur- 
veyors in  measuring  a field  whose  boundaries  are  curvilinear. 
[Sm  Survkying,  Offskt.] 

The  investigation  of  the  area  of  a curve  was  formerly 
called  the  quadrature  of  tho  curve  {quadratum,  a square), 
because,  before  tho  application  of  anihmetic  to  geometry, 
the  most  convenient  method  of  representing  an  area  was  by 
giving  the  square  to  which  it  is  equal. 

For  some  practical  purposes  the  following  experimental 
method  of  finding  the  above  area  might  suffice.  Cutout 
tbe  figure  A BCD  in  pasteboard  (heavy  wood  or  metal 
would  be  belter).  Out  of  the  same  pstiteboanl  cut  a square 
inch  or  other  unit ; and  weigh  both  the  pieces  thus  cut  out 
accurately.  Then  the  weight  of  the  first  piece  divided  by 
that  of  tbe  second  will  give  tbe  number  of  square  units  in 
the  area  required,  if  the  pasteboard,  or  other  material,  be 
of  moderately  uniform  thickness.  A method  similar  to  that 
of  Archimedes  (see  his  Life)  might  easily  be  devised. 

ARE'CA,  a genus  of  palms  containing  two  species,  both 
remarkable  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Botanically,  aruca  is  distinguished  by  a double  membranous 
sheath  in  which  its  bunches  of  flowers  arc  contained,  by  its 
female  corollas  containing  tbe  rudiments  of  stamens,  its 
calyx  being  divided  into  three  ports  or  leaves,  and  its  (hiit 
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being  a ^ drupe,  with  a fibrous  rind  inclosing  one 
seed  only.  Tne  leaves  of  all  the  species  are  pinnated,  with 
their  stalks  rolled  up  cylindrically  at  the  base. 

Areca  co/ecAu  » acscribed  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  as  being  the 
most  beautifbl  palm  in  India,  with  a remarkably  straight 
trunk,  often  ftuin  fhrty  to  dfly  feet  high,  and  in  general 
about  twenty  inches  in  circumference,  e<iually  thick  in 
every  part,  and  smooth.  The  leaflets  are  from  three  to 
three  feet  and  a half  long,  and  widest  at  the  jxiint,  where 
they  also  are  ragged.  It  is  cuUivnte<l  all  o^cr  India  fur  the 
sake  of  its  nuts,  which  are  about  the  sisc  of  a hen's  egg.  of  a 
reddish-yellow  when  ripe,  and  with  a firm  flbruus  rind  about 
half  an  inch  thick.  It  is  this  nut,  which,  under  the  name  of 
pinang  or  betel  nut,  is  so  universally  clicwcd  in  the  Kast 
Indi'M.  It  has  an  austere  and  astringent  flavour,  and  is 
not  eatable  alone ; but  mixed  with  lime,  which  no  doubt  de- 
stroys its  aci<lity,  and  with  the  leaf  of  the  l>etel  pepper,  it 
becomes  milder  and  ploa-sanl.  The  mixture  i.s,  however,  aAcr 
all,  so  hot  and  acrid  as  to  be  uniU  for  the  uso  of  any  but 
persons  accusUimed  to  it:  it  is  said  to  be  aromatic  and  sto- 
machic, and  also  to  produce  intoxication  in  Ijcginners,  hut  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  all  thei^e  r^ualitics  are  not  rather  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  betel  pepper  leaf  than  to  the  nut  of  the 
palm.  It,  or  rattier  the  mixture  of  the  three  substances, 
stains  the  saliva  and  teeth  of  a deep  red  colour.  It  is  to  the 
stems  of  Areca  catechu  that  the  common  black  pepper  vino 
is  usually  trained  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  (Roxb.)  The  i 
astringent  substance  called  catechu  was  once  supposed  to  | 
be  piTxIuced  by  it,  but  this  wa.'^  an  error,  as  has  been  already  i 
explained.  [See  Acacia  Catbchu.1 

Areca  oleracea,  or  the  cabbage  palm,  is  the  only  other 
species  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  notice.  This  plant 
must  be  familiar  to  roost  persons  in  consequence  of  the  allu- 
siona  to  it  in  the  tale  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  and  from  the 
often  repeated  feet  that  a tree  of  the  growth  of  half  a cen- 
tury is  sometimes  cut  d<^n  for  the  sake  of  the  single  hud 
which  terminates  it,  and  which  is  called  the  cabbage. 

The  species  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Jamaica  and  other  West  India  islands, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  feel,  with 
a trunk  not  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter. 
This  gives  it  an  extremely  graceful  appearance,  especially 
as  the  leaves  mw  from  the  top  only,  in  a kind  of  tuft  or 
plume,  to  the  ^gth  of  flAeen  feet;  these  leaves  are  divided 
in  a pinnated  manner,  and  their  divisions  are  deep  green, 
and  several  feet  long.  The  unexpanded  leaves  are  arranged 
to  closely  one  over  other  ns  to  obstruct  all  access  of  light, 
which  causes  them  to  be  of  a very  tender  and  delicate  na- 
ture. It  is  tliis  which  forms  the  cabbage,  which  is  considered 
a great  delicacy,  either  raw  or  boiled.  The  nuts,  which  are 
alMUt  the  size  of  a filbert  and  covered  with  a yellowish  skin, 
are  produced  in  great  abundance  upon  a very  long  and 
branched  spadix ; the  kernel  is  white  and  sweet. 

ludepenuently  of  the  use  of  this  palm  as  an  article  of 
food,  its  trunk  when  felled  and  exposed  to  the  air  quickly 
rots  in  the  centre,  and  becomes  a natural  hollow  cylinder, 
which,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  its  outside,  forms  a 
very  durable  water-pipe,  often  ns  much  as  a hundred  feet 
long,  and  is  said  to  become,  when  buried,  almost  as  hard  os 
iron.  (See  Slmne’s  Jamaica,  vol.  ii.  p.  llti.) 

AREMBERG  is  a considerable  duchy  close  upon  the 
Dutch  frontier:  it  consists  of  the  sovereignty  of  Mopp<‘n, 
which  formerly  belonged  Co  the  Westphalian  bishopric  of 
Miinstor,  but  is  at  present  within  the  Hanoverian  dominions; 
of  Recklinghausen ; of  another  sovereign  domain  in  the  circle 
of  Munster,  within  the  Westphalian  dominions  of  Prussia; 
and  of  extensive  possessions  in  the  Netherlands.  The  an- 
cestors of  the  present  duke  were  created  counts  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  1549  ; they  were  advanced  to  the  rank  of  princes 
in  1576  ; and  were  ultimately  create<l  sovereign-dukes  by 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  in  1644.  As  a compensation 
for  Uie  loss  of  a considerable  part  of  the  duchy  on  tne  Upper 
Rhine  and  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Luneville,  the  then  duke  received  Meppen  and 
Recklinghausen,  which  are  six  times  greater  in  extent,  and 
produce  double  the  revenue  of  the  loat  territory.  The  dukes 
of  Aremberg,  besides  being  grandees  of  Spain  of  tbo  first 
class,  are  subject  to  the  crown  of  Prussia  as  holding  Reck- 
linghausen, and  to  the  Hano/erian  crown  as  holders  of 
Meppen.  Thu  late  duko  was  created. duke  of  Aretnberg- 
Meppeu  by  George  IV.  in  1826.  His  ancestor.  Prince 
Leopold,  who  dietl  in  1754,  was  a Field-Marshal  in  the 
Austnan  aervicei  and  took  a distinguiabed  part  in  the 


^ Italian  and  German  campaigns,  which  arose  out  of  the  con- 
test for  the  suc\%*ssUm  to  the  empire,  in  the  days  of  the 
engross  Maria  Theresa. 

The  present  extent  of  this  duchy,  independently  the 
Belgian  domains,  is  92U  geographical  square  radc«;  the 
amount  of  its  German  population  above  85.000 ; and  th« 
yearly  incomo  from  its  ptissessions  both  m Germany  and 
Belgium  is  estimated  at  nearly  7U.0U0/.  Meppen,  vhirh 
fell  to  the  house  of  Aremberg  in  1803,  and  became  part 
of  the  French  empire  in  1810,  being  afterward*  maiW 
over  to  Prussia,  wa.<i  relinriuishod  by  that  power  in  favour 
of  the  king  of  Hanover  in  1815,  when  it  was  erected 
into  a duchy,  with  a seat  m the  Upper  Chamber  of  tte 
Hanovoriun  slates.  The  690  miles  over  which  it  spread, 
are  the  most  cheerless,  sterile  tract  in  tl>e  whole  kingdom; 
in  fact,  it  is  an  extensive  plain,  in  which  heath  aliematr. 
with  morass:  the  inhabited  parts  exhibit  the  appearaocL 
of  so  many  islands,  and  are  almost  as  inaccessible  ss  ih« 
Oases  in  the  .African  desert  The  heart  of  the  land,  wbirii 
is  denominated  the  * Humling,'  is  an  immense  moor  of  saod. 
above  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  the  whole  sorface  of 
which  presents  a wide  covert  of  heath,  interspersed  witfa 
sandstones,  and  surrounded  at  every  point  by  impenelnUc 
morasses.  This  inhospitable  region  is  traversed  bytheEiu* 
in  tlie  west,  and  the  Hase,  which  flows  into  the  former,  intbe 
south  : it  is  also  watered  by  the  north  and  south  Rattc.  the 
first  running  into  the  Ems,  and  the  second  into  the  Hue. 
Its  climate  is  temperate,  but  moist,  gloomy,  and  vahtbic. 
The  districts  where  rye  and  buckwheat  are  grown  du  not 
produce  enough  by  one-half  for  the  wants  of  (he  inhabiunt*; 
the  growth  of  flux  also  is  much  less  than  adequate  to  tbeir 
consumption ; but  the  principal  and  the  richest  source  of 
profit  is  the  breeding  of  hnmc^l-eattle.  sheep,  and  bees. 
Wood  or  orchard  is  unknowm  to  them  : but  they  have  turf 
in  sufllcient  cmantity  both  for  fViel  and  os  an  article  of 
exportation.  There  is  scarcely  a mechanic  among  them, 
unless  the  domestic  weaver  and  knitter  deserve  the  name: 
for  thehr  shins,  sinkings,  and  garments  are  all  made  at 
I hoire.  In  short,  Mep|)en  is  so  poor  that  the  greater  pan 
' of  the  inhabitants  make  tiu'ir  way  into  Holland  for  ibe 
I sake  of  finding  belter  bread  in  the  summer  season,  trA 
returning  home  with  the  surplus  produce  of  their  labour 
before  winter  sets  in.  The  pre^nt  number  of  iU  inha- 
bitants, who  arc  wholly  Catholics,  is  about  43.000;  and  it* 
revenue  amounts  to  l>etween  26,000/.  and  27,000/.  s-veai. 
The  chief  town,  which  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  Uaiiv 
and  Ems,  and  lu  or  1 1 miles  north  of  Lingen,  in  the  baili- 
wick of  Osnaburg,  bears  the  same  name  as  the  dueby;  it 
has  a gymnasium  or  grammar  school,  soap  and  succun 
manufactories,  two  churches,  a hospital,  blcaching-ground^. 
and  some  external  trade.  Its  population  is  2300:  52°  4l' 
N.  lat.,  7^  1 7'  E.  long.  Haseliine,  on  the  Hase,  is  the 
of  the  ducal  court  of  Justice,  and  manufactures  agricul- 
tural implements;  it  has  a convent,  and  about  1700  iaiu- 
bitants. 

The  earldom  of  Recklinghausen,  which  constitutes  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Aremberg.  so  far  ss  re- 
spects Germany,  belonged  to  the  electorate  of  Cologne  uniji 
the  year  1 803,  formed  part  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Ber^  in 
1811,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Russian  crown  Id  1815- 
It  is  situated  in  the  circle  of  Mi'insler,  in  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  Westphalia,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
circle  of  Arnsberg  and  Diisscldorf,  and  on  the  west  b} 
('Icvcs.  Its  superficial  extent  is  294  square  miles,  and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  at  the  close  of  the  year  1831 
42,214.  The  face  of  the  country  is  a plain,  intersccle<l  wiih 
gentle  eminences;  the  Lippe  traverses  it,  and  its  wwtfm 
districts  are  wateretl  by  the  Emstcr.  The  soil  is  strong  kk5 
fertile  ; the  people  depend  chiefly  upon  agriculture  and  the 
breeding  of  cattm,  though  they  arc  also  employed  very  gene- 
rally in  making  V am  and  linen.  It  produces  iron.  freestoM. 
turfi  and  coals,  inhabitant  are  all  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  divided  into  seventeen  parishes.  Tlie  revenue  which 
the  duke  of  Aremberg  derives  from  it  is  c<xnputed  at 
nearly  1 6,000/.  Recklinghausen,  the  chief  town,  which  Iw' 
at  the  fixit  of  the  Hard,  the  highest  spot  in  the  earldom,  a 
about  50  miles  N.E.  of  Cologne,  on  the  Lippe.  It  has  a 
ducal  residence,  two  churches,  an  asylum  for  females  of 
noble  birth,  some  linen  manufactories,  and  a steel-wort; 
and.  in  1831,  had  a population  of  2466  souls;  51^5*' 
N.  lat.,  7®  12'  E.  long.  The  other  towns  of  note  in  tbu 
earldom  are  Dorsten,  population  2295 ; and  Boer,  which,  rilb 
its  dependencies,  contains  above  4000  inhabitants.  Tbe 
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fadadm  the  ireii*workft  of  St.  Antonie,  which  ere  emong 
tile  most  considerable  in  Westphalia,  and  havo  sometimes 
produecd  600  tons  per  annum. 

AREN  ARIUS,  hteralljr.  rating  to  the  eandi,  a work  of 
Arebimefles.  [See  Archimidbs.] 

ARENG  is  the  botanical  name  of  one  of  the  palms  that 
produce  sago,  and  from  which  palm -wine  is  obtained.  The  ' 
only  species,  Areng  tacehariftra^  is  described  as  a plant  of 
an  ngly  appearance,  having  a trunk  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
high,  covered  almost  entirely  with  coarse  black  fibres,  re* 
serabling  horse-hair.  The  leaves  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty 


[ArroK  Mcc)iuifn».] 

five  feet  Ion?,  and  pinnated ; their  leatleta.  uliieh  are  from 
three  to  five  feet  Ion?,  widen  gradually  to  the  point,  where 
they  are  ragged  and  prickly,  in  conscqueiuv  df  the  projiT- 
tiun  of  their  hard  veins  beyond  the  morgin  ; above  they  are 
.)f  a deep  shining  green,  but  on  their  under  surface  they  arc 
firmly  coated  with  osh-coloured  mealy  matter.  The  stalks 
of  these  leaves  have  intermixed  with  their  coarse  hair  stiff 
bristles  as  thick  as  porcupine's  quills  Each  bunch  of  fiowers 
is  from  six  to  ten  feet  long,  and.  when  covered  with  fruit,  is 
as  much  as  a man  can  carry.  Tlie  berries  ore  of  a yellowish 
brown  colour,  about  the  sixe  of  a medlar,  and  extremely 
acrid ; each  contains  three  seeds. 

This  palm  is  found  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, in  moist  and  shody  ravines  through  which  rivulets 
find  a course ; it  is  much  used  for  the  sake  of  its  sap.  which 
fiows  in  great  abundance  from  the  wounded  branches  of  the 
inHorcscence  about  the  time  when  the  fruit  is  forming.  A 
bamboo  bottle  is  tied  to  the  extremity  of  an  amputated 
branch,  and  removed  twice  a day,  morning  and  evening.  A 
single  tree  will  yield  a large  quantity  of  this  fluid,  i^ich, 
when  first  drawn  from  the  tree,  is  transparent,  with  the 
taste  and  colour  of  new  wine : after  a short  time  it  becomes 
turbid  and  milky,  and  acquires  a slight  degree  of  acidity. 
When  fit  fur  drinking  it  is  of  a yellowish  colour,  with  a 
powerful  odour  and  a good  deal  of  astringuncy;  strangers 
do  not.  fur  some  time,  bocotne  accustomed  to  it.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly intoxicating;  hut,  if  drunk  in  moderation,  is  said 
to  be  stomachic  and  wholesome. 

Besides  yielding  wine,  the  coarse  fibres  of  the  stem  and 
leaf-stalks  are  manufactured  into  powerful  cables,  and  the 
trunk  contains  a great  quantity  of  a nutritious  meal  like 
sago;  Dr.  Roxburgh  mentions  that  150  lbs.  of  that  sub- 
stance were  obtained  from  one  tree  felled  in  tho  botanic 
garden  at  Calcutta.  (See  Roxburgh's  Flora  JndicOy  vol.  iii. 
p.  627;  end  Kumphius'  Herbarium  Amboinerue,  vol.  i. 
The  former  calls  this  palm  Saguerus  Rutnphii.) 

ARENSBURO,  the  capital  of  a circle  in  the  large  island 
of  Oesel,  or,  as  the  natives  call  it,  Kure-Saar  or  Saare  Ma, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  within  the  limits  | 
of  Uie  Russian  government  of  Livonia,  is  situated  in  about 


51^  24'  N.  lot.,  and  8®  1'  E.  long.  It  lies  on  the  Peddua, 
a small  river  on  the  S.E.  aide  of  the  island,  and  has  a 
harbour,  too  shallow  for  loaded  vessels  of  any  siso.  which 
are  therefore  compelled  to  anchor  about  fivo  miles  below 
the  town.  Its  present  site  was  iorroerly  the  abode  of  a colony 
of  pagans  from  Estbonia.  V aldemar,  the  Danish  sovereign, 
built  a fort  of  wood  on  the  spot  in  1205,  but  this  fort  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  another  was  rebuilt  in  1221.  at 
the  time  wMn  Arensburg  was  erected  into  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric ; and  it  was  converted  into  a regular  and  stron^y- 
fmtifiad  castle  by  Hermann,  bishop  of  ^naburg,  in  1&4. 
Charles  XII.  afterwards  added  greatly  to  its  strength  and 
embellishment ; but  part  of  tho  works  were  destroyed  in 
the  course  of  the  operations  which  preimded  its  capture  by 
the  Russians  in  September.  1710.  It  is  a fine  specimen  of 
solid  masonry,  and  constructed  in  a st}le  of  magnificenoe 
which  rertects  credit  on  the  memory  of  iU  founder,  and  the 
talent  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  town  itself  oon- 
tains  a Russian  and  a Lutheran  church,  a town-ball,  public 
school,  and  hospital,  and  about  1400  inhabitants,  nearly  the 
whole  of  whom  are  (Sermons.  They  load  twenty  vessels  a 
year  with  the  produce  of  their  industry  and  fisheries.  Two 
fairs  are  annually  held  in  the  town. 

AREOTAOUS.  or  more  correctly  AREIOPAGUS, 
the  Hill  of  Ares,  is  an  eminence  at  a short  distance  west 
of  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  It  was  here  that  Xerxes  posted 
bis  troops  for  the  attack  of  that  fortress  (Herod,  viii.  52). 
The  carcumstaoces  wliich  connected  the  place  with  the  (3od 
are  variously  told.  It  was  the  hill  of  Ares,  according  to 
some,  because  the  Amsxons,  who  in  their  invasion  of  Attica 
pitched  their  camp  on  it,  were  descendants  of  Ares,  or 
rather,  according  to  Alschylus  {Kumen.  v.  692,  cd.  Stan.), 
because  they  performed  sacrifice  to  the  God  in  that  place : 

I according  to  others,  because  Ares  himself  was  there  tried 
; for  ailultery : or  lastly,  to  follow  the  more  popular  story 
' (Paus.  i.  2.  8).  because  it  was  on  this  hill  that  the  God  was 
brought  to  trial  by  Poseidon  (Neptune)  for  the  murder  of 
his  son  Halirrothius.  In  short,  the  place  was  called  Areo- 
pagus, and.  in  process  of  time,  these  legends  were  invented 
or  employed  to  suppiv  the  want  of  further  information. 

AREOPAGUS,  (jOUNXlLOF.  a celebrated  council, 
so  called  from  the  hill  of  that  name,  on  which  its  sessions 
were  held.  It  wasaUo  called  tho  council  above  (e  di'w/IovXd), 
to  distinguish  it  from  tho  council  of  five  hundred,  whose 
place  of  meeting  was  in  a lower  part  of  the  city,  known  1^ 
the  name  of  the  Ceramicus  (Paus.  1, 3,  4).  Its  high  anti- 
quity may  be  inferred  from  tho  well-known  legends  re- 
specting the  causes  brought  before  it  in  the  mythical  age  of 
Greece,  among  which  that  of  Orestes,  who  was  tried  for  the 
munler  of  his  mother,  ha.s  obtained  especial  celebrity 
(/Eschyl.  A'umen.) : but  its  authentic  history  commences 
with  the  age  of  Solon.  There  is.  indeed,  at  early  at  the 
first  Messenian  war,  something  like  historical  notice  of  its 
great  fame,  in  the  shape  of  a tradition  preserved  by  Pausa- 
nias  (iv.  51),  that  the  Messenians  were  willing  to  commit 
the  decision  of  a dispute  between  them  and  the  I.,ariidiemo- 
nians,  involving  a case  of  murder,  to  this  council  of  Areo- 
pagus. We  are  told  that  it  was  not  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  laws  of  Dracon,  though  its  existence  in  his  time,  as  a 
court  of  justice,  can  be  distinctly  proved  (PluU  Vit.  Sol. 
c.  19).  It  seems  that  the  name  of  the  Areopagites  was  lost 
in  that  of  the  Ephetse,  who  were  then  tho  appointed  j udgM 
of  all  cases  of  homicide,  as  well  in  the  couit  of  Areopagus, 
as  in  the  otlior  criminal  courts.  (See  Muller,  HUir/ry  of  Ms 
Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  352,  English  translation.)  Solon,  how- 
ever. so  completely  reformed  its  conaUtution,  that  he  re- 
ceived from  many,  or.  as  Plutarch  says,  from  most  authors, 
the  title  of  its  founder.  It  is,  therefore,  of  tho  council  of 
Areopagus,  os  constituted  by  Solon,  that  wo  shall  first 
speak;  and  the  subject  possesses  some  interest  from  Uia 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  views  and  character  of  Solon 
as  a legislator.  It  was  comjioicd  of  the  archuns  of  the 
year  (see  ARCiion).  and  of  those  who  Imd  borne  the  otfica 
of  archon.  The  latter  became  memheu  for  life;  but  be- 
fore their  admission,  they  were  subjected,  at  tho  expiration 
of  their  annual  magistracy,  to  a rigid  scrutiny  {.doktmatia) 
into  their  conduct  in  office,  and  their  morals  in  private  life. 
F^of  of  criminal  or  unbecoming  conduct  was  sufficient  to 
exclude  them  In  the  first  instance,  and  to  expel  them  after 
admission.  Various  ocoouiils  are  given  of  the  number  to 
which  the  Arcopagites  were  limited.  If  there  was  any  fixed 
number,  it  it  plain  that  admission  to  the  council  was  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  honourable  discharge  from  the 
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(lokimoMa.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  accounts  which 
limit  the  number  are  applicable  only  to  an  earlier  period  of 
its  oxistence.  (See  the  anonymous  arj^ment  to  the  ora- 
tion of  Demosthenes  against  Androtion.)  It  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  modem  histories  of  this  councQ 
do  not  commonly  give  the  actual  arrhons  a seat  in  it. 
They  are.  however,  placed  there  by  Lysias  the  orator 
{Atfop.  p.  110,  16-20).  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  in  this  respect  any  change  had  been  made  in  its  con- 
stitulion  after  the  time  of  Solon.  To  the  council  thus 
constituted  Solon  entrusted  a mixed  jurisdiction  and  autho* 
rity  of  great  extent,  judicial,  political,  and  censorial.  As  a 
court  of  justice,  it  had  direct  cognizance  of  the  more  serious 
crimes,  such  as  murder  and  arson.  It  exercised  a certain 
control  over  the  ordinary  courts,  and  was  the  guardian 
generally  of  the  laws  and  religion.  It  interfered,  at  least 
un  some  occasions,  with  the  immediate  administration  of  the 
government,  and  at  all  times  inspected  the  conduct  of  the 
public  functionaries.  But,  in  the  excrci>ie  of  its  duties  as 
public  censor  for  the  preser>ation  of  order  and  decency,  it 
was  armed  with  inquisitorial  powers  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  time  of  Solon,  and  by 
his  regulations,  the  archons  were  chosen  from  the  highest 
of  the  four  classes  into  which  he  had  divided  Uie  citizens.  | 
Of  the  archons  so  chosen,  the  council  of  Areopagus  was 
formed.  Here,  then,  was  a permanent  body,  which  pos- 
sessed a great  and  general  control  over  the  state,  composed 
neces!<arily  of  men  of  the  hitthest  rank,  and  doubtless  in 
considerable  proportion  of  eupatride,  or  nobles  by  blood. 
The  strength  of  the  democracy  lay  in  the  eeeUna  or  popular 
assembly,  and  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  oi  which 
the  dikattf,  or  jurors,  were  taken  indiscriminately  from  the 
general  l>ody  of  the  citizens  : and  the  council  of  Areopagus 
exercised  authority  directly  or  indirectly  over  both.  The 
tendency  of  this  institution  to  be  a chock  un  the  popular 
part  of  that  mixed  government  given  by  Solon  to  the  Athe- 
nians. is  noticed  by  Aristotle  {Polit.  it.  9.  and  v.  3.  ed. 
Schneid.)  He  speaks,  indeed,  of  tlie  council  as  being  one 
of  those  institutions  which  Solon  found  and  suffered  to  re- 
main: but  he  can  bariily  mean  to  deny  what  all  authority 
prove.H.  that  in  the  shape  in  which  it  existed  from  the  time 
of  the  legislator,  it  was  his  institution.  | 

The  council,  from  its  restoration  by  Solon  to  the  time  ' 
of  Pericles,  seems  to  have  remained  untouched  by  any 
direct  interference  with  its  constitution.  But  during  that  in- 
terval two  important  changes  were  introduced  in  the  general 
constitution  of  the  state,  which  must  have  had  aomo  intlu- 
ence  on  the  composition  of  the  council,  though  we  may  not 
be  able  to  trace  their  effects.  The  eleciion  of  the  chief 
magistrates  by  suffroge  was  exchanged  for  appointment  by 
lot.  and  the  highest  offices  of  state  were  thrown  open  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  (see  Ahchon).  But  about  tlie 
year  u.c.  459,  Pericles  attackecl  the  council  itself,  which 
never  recovered  from  the  blow  which  he  inflicted  upon  it. 
All  antient  outhors  agree  in  saying  that  a man  called 
Gphiadtes  was  his  instrument  in  proposing  the  law  by  which 
bis  purpose  was  effected,  but  unfortunately  we  have  no 
detailed  account  of  his  procee<ling8.  Aristotle  and  Diodorus 
state  generally  that  he  abridged  the  authority  of  the  council, 
and  broke  its  power  ( Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  9 ; Di<^or.  Sic.  xi  77). 
Plutarch,  who  has  told  us  more  than  others  {Vtt.  Cint. 
c.  13 ; nt.  Pfrtcl.  c.  7).  says  only  that  he  removed  from  its 
cognizance  the  greater  part  of  those  causes  which  bad  pre- 
viously come  before  it  in  its  judicial  character,  and  that  bv 
transferring  the  control  over  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  im-  , 
mediately  to  the  people,  he  subjected  the  state  to  an  un- 
mixed  democracy.  Little  more  than  this  can  now  be  told, 
save  from  conjecture,  in  which  modem  compilers  have 
rather  liberally  indulged.  Among  the  causes  withdrawn 
from  its  cognizance,  those  of  murder  tipovucAi  ciKot)  were  not 
inchulcd  ; for  Demotithenes  has  assured  us  {Contr.  Arittocr. 
p.  641-2).  that  none  of  the  many  revolutions  which  had 
occurred  before  his  day  had  ventured  to  touch  this  part  of 
its  criminal  jurisdiction.  There  is  no  rca.snn  to  believe  that 
it  ever  possessed,  in  matters  of  religion,  such  extensive 
authority  as  some  have  attributed  to  it,  and  there  is  at  least 
no  evidence  that  it  lost  at  this  time  any  jwrtion  of  thatwhich 
it.  had  previously  exercised.  Lysias  observes  (Arrop.  p.  1 10, 
46),  that  it  was  in  bis  time  charged  especially  with  the  pre- 
serv’Btion  of  the  sacred  olive-trees;  and  we  are  told  eW- 
where  that  it  was  the  scourge  of  impiety.  It  possessed, 
also,  long  after  the  time  of  Pericles,  in  some  measure  at 


least,  the  powers  of  the  censorship.  (Atheniwus  4,  64,ai. 
Dindorf.) 

Pericles  was  struggling  for  power  by  the  favour  of  the 
people,  and  it  was  his  policy  to  relieve  the  democracy  fttm 
the  pressure  of  an  adverse  influence.  By  increa>ing  tbs 
business  of  the  popular  courts,  he  at  once  conciliated  bu 
friends,  and  strengthened  their  hands.  The  council  pos- 
sessed originally  some  authority  in  matten  of  Anance,  tad 
the  appropriation  of  the  revenue ; though  Mr.  Milford  and 
others,  in  saying  that  it  controlled  all  issues  from  the  piiUK 
treasury,  say  perhaps  more  than  they  can  prove.  In  later 
times,  the  popular  assembly  reserved  the  full  control  of  the 
revenue  exclusively  to  itself,  and  the  administration  of  it 
was  committed  to  the  popular  council,  the  senate  of  fire 
I hundred.  It  seems  that,  at  first,  the  Areopagites  were  in- 
vested with  an  irresponsible  autboritv'.  Afterwards  the) 
were  obliged,  w ith  all  other  public  functionaries,  to  render 
an  account  of  their  udroinislration  to  the  people  (;Esrh. 
Contr.  Ctea.  p.  56.  30).  Both  these  changes  may,  with  sooe 
probability,  Im  attributed  to  Pericles.  After  all,  the  council 
w'as  allowed  to  retain  u largo  portion  of  iU  former  dignitj^ 
and  very  extensive  powers.  The  change  operated  br 
Pericles  seems  to  have  ixmsisted  principally  in  this : tbst, 
from  having  exercised  independent  and  paramount  sutbo- 
rity,  it  w'as  made  subordinate  to  the  ecclesia.  The  povtr 
which  it  continued  to  pos)M:ss  was  delegated  by  the  people, 
but  it  was  bestowed  in  ample  measure.  Whatever  Dsy 
have  been  the  effect  of  this  change  on  the  fortunes  oftbr 
republic,  it  is  probable  that  too  much  importance  has  been 
commonlv  attached  to  the  agency  of  Pericles.  He  seenu 
only  to  hare  accelerated  what  the  irresistible  counc  o( 
things  must  soon  have  accomplished.  It  may  be  true  tbit 
the  unsteadv  course  of  the  popular  assembly  required  tome 
check,  which  the  democracy  in  its  unmitigated  fvm  could 
not  supply',  but  the  existence  of  an  independent  body  in  the 
state,  such  us  the  council  of  Areopagus  os  constituted  bf 
Solon,  seems  hardly  to  be  consistent  with  the  secure  enjoy- 
ment of  popular  rights  and  public  liberty ; which  the  Atb^ 
nian  people,  by  their  naval  senices  in  the  Persian  vsr. 
and  the  consequences  of  their  success,  had  earned  the  right 
to  possess,  and  the  power  to  obtain.  It  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  concludcfl,  that  institutions  unsuitable  to  an  altered 
state  of  ihingK  were  unskilfully  framed  by  Sulon,  or  that  be 
surrounded  the  infancy  of  a free  constitution  with  more 
restrictions  than  were  necessary  for  its  security.  He  nay 
still  deserve  the  reputation  which  he  has  gain^  of  haviait 
I laid  the  foundation  of  popular  government  at  Athens, 
j With  res(>ect  to  the  censorship,  we  can  show,  byafe* 

I instances  of  the  mode  in  which  it  acted,  that  it  could  hsv« 
j been  effectually  operative  only  in  a state  of  society  from 
which  the  Athenians  were  fast  emerging  before  the  time  of 
Pericles.  The  Areopagites  paid  doroieiliary'  visits,  for  tiia 
purpose  of  checking  extravagant  housekeeping  (Atbeiiva^ 
j 6,  46).  They  c.all^  on  any  citizen  at  their  discretion  to 
I account  for  the  employment  of  his  time  (Plut.  yit.  SfJ. 

I c.  23 ).  They  summon^  before  their  awful  tribunal  a little 
boy  for  Uie  offence  of  poking  out  the  eyes  of  a quail  ((^uinctil. 
a,  9.  13).  They  Axra  a mark  of  <lisgrace  on  a man  vbo 
had  dined  in  a tavern  (Athenn.  13,21).  Athens,  in  the 
prosperity  which  she  enjoyed  during  the  last  fifty  ye^ 

; before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  might  have  tolerated  the  ex- 
istence. but  certainly  not  the  general  activity,  of  such  an 
inouisition. 

11  appears  from  the  language  of  contemporary  writer*, 
that,  while  there  were  any  remains  of  public  spirit  si>d 
virtue  in  Athens,  the  council  was  regarded  with  respect, 
appealed  to  with  deference,  and  employed  un  the  roost  im- 
portant occasions  (Lys.  Contr.  T/ufomnest.t  p.  117,  12-  ^ 
Miuindr.,  p.  176,  17;  Andor.,  p.  11,  32;  Dcm.  Contr. 
,^rt>/orr.,  p.  641*2).  In  the  time  of  Isocrates,  when  dw 
dokimasia  had  ceased,  or  l>ccoroe  a dead  letter,  and  protligsri' 
of  life  was  no  bar  to  admission  iuto  the  council,  its  ro<v*l 
inftuence  was  still  such  as  to  be  an  effectual  restraint  u 
the  conduct  of  its  own  members  (Isocr.  Areop.,  p. 

In  the  corruption  of  manners  and  utter  degradation  of  cha- 
racter which  prevailed  at  Athens,  after  it  fell  under  the 
domination  of  Macedonia,  vo  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
the  council  partook  of  the  character  of  the  times,  and  that 
an  Areopagite  might  be  a mark  for  the  finger  of 
f AtbeniBus  4,  64).  Under  the  Romans  it  retained  at  la^ 
some  formal  authority,  and  Cicero  applied  for  and  obuiaa4 
0 decree  of  the  council,  requesting  Cratippus,  the  philosop^< 
to  sojourn  at  Athens,  and  instruct  the  youth  (I^lut.  Id. 
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Oic.,  e.  24).  It  long  after  remained  in  existence,  soinewbat 
superior  in  dignity,  and  perhaps  equal  in  ]>owcr,  to  a modem 
court  of  aldermen  in  a municipal  corporation.  The  old 
qualifications  for  admission  were  neglected  in  the  days  of 
its  degeneracy,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  what  were  substituted 
for  them.  Later  tiroes  saw  even  a stranger  to  Athens 
among  the  Areopagites. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a few  words  on  the 
forms  observed  bv  the  council  in  its  proceedings  as  a court 
of  justice  in  criminal  cases.  The  court  was  held  in  an  un* 
inclosed  space  on  the  Areopagus,  and  in  the  open  air;  which 
custom,  indeed,  it  had  in  common  with  all  other  courts  in 
ra5^s  of  murder,  if  we  may  trust  the  oration  (/>  C/rde 
H^rodis,  p.  130)  attributed  to  Antiphon.  The  Areopagites 
were  in  later  times,  acconling  to  Vitruvius,  accommodated 
with  the  shelter  of  a roof.  T^e  prosecutor  and  defendant 
stood  on  two  separate  rude  blocks  of  stone  (Paus.  ).  28), 
and.  before  the  pleadings  commenced,  were  required  each 
to  take  an  oath  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  solemnity; 
the  former,  that  he  charged  the  accusra  party  justly ; tHe 
defendant,  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  charge.  At  a certain 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  latterwas  allowed  to  withdraw 
his  plea,  with  the  penalty  of  banishment  from  his  country 
(Dem.  Conir.  Aridtirr..  p.  642-3).  In  their  speeches  both 
parties  were  restricted  to  a simple  statement,  and  dry  argu- 
ment on  the  merits  of  the  case,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  irre- 
le^'ant  matter,  and  of  those  various  contrivances  known  under 
the  general  name  of  pomrAcue  (irnpcurcfe^),  to  affect  the  pas- 
sions of  the  judges,  so  shamelessly  allowed  and  practised  in 
the  other  courts  (Or.  Lycurg.,  p.  149.  12-25  ; Lucian.  Gymn., 
r.  (9),  Of  the  existence  nf  the  nile  in  question  in  this 
court,  wo  have  a remarkable  proof  in  on  apology  of  Lysias 
for  an  artful  violation  of  it  in  bis  Are«})ngitic  oration  (p.  1 12, 
5).  Advocates  were  allowed,  at  least  in  later  times,  to  both 
parties.  Many  commentators  on  the  New  Testament  have 
placed  St.  Paul  as  a defendant  at  the  bar  of  the  Areopagus, 
on  the  strength  of  a passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(x\’ii.  19).  The  apostle  was  indwl  taken  by  the  inqui- 
sitive Athenians  to  the  hill,  and  there  roffuired  to  expound 
and  defend  his  new  doctrin<>s  for  tlie  entertainment  of  his 
auditors ; but,  in  the  narrative  of  Luke,  there  is  no  hint  of 
an  arraignment  and  trial. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  Iw  surprised  that 
we  have  maile  no  mention  of  a practice  so  often  quoted 
as  peculiar  to  the  Areopagites,  that  of  holding  their 
sessions  in  the  darkness  of  night.  The  truth  is,  that  we 
are  not  persuaded  of  the  fact.  It  is,  indeed,  notinxl  more 
than  once  by  Lucian,  and  perhaps  by  some  other  of  the 
later  writers : but  it  Is  not  supported,  we  believe,  by  any 
sufficient  authority,  whilst  there  is  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence against  the  common  opinion.  It  was,  as  it  should 
seem,  no  unusual  pastime  with  the  Athenians  to  attend  the 
trials  on  the  Areopagus  as  spectators  (Lys.  Conir.  Thtrmn., 
p.  117,  10).  We  suspect  that  few  of  this  light-hearted 
people  would  have  gone  at  an  unseasonable  hour  in  the 
dark  to  hear  such  speeches  as  were  there  delivered,  and  see 
nothing.  Perhaps  there  may  be  no  better  foundation  for 
the  story,  than  there  is  for  the  notion,  till  lately  so  generally 
entertained,  that  the  same  gloomy  custom  was  in  favour 
with  the  celebrated  Vebmic  tribunal  of  Westphalia. 

AREQUIPA,  a department  of  the  republic  of  Peru,  bw- 
dered  to  the  north  by  that  of  Lima.  It  is  185  leagues  long, 
and  30  wide ; the  temperature  is  mild,  and  the  soil  fertile ; 
the  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a perpetual  spring.  It  is 
waters  by  the  Lona,  the  Arequipa,  the  Tarobo,  and  the 
Chile,  ami  has  a considerable  commerce  in  wine  with  the 
adjacent  provinces:  cochineal  is  also  produced,  and  there 
are  gold  and  silver  mines,  particularly  those  of  Calloma. 
It  has  excellent  pastures  for  vast  herds  of  cattle,  and  pro- 
duces wheat,  maize,  and  sugar.  It  is  backed  by  the  Andes, 
offsets  from  which  come  down  to  the  sea  coast,  and  form  a 
succession  of  delightful  valleys. 

AREQUIPA,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  cities  of  Peru, 
second  only  to  Lima,  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
(^uilca.  ab<mt  thirty-five  miles  from  the  coast.  It  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  Francisco  Pizarro  in  1539,  but  nut  on 
its  present  site ; its  inland  situation  having  secured  it  from 
the  attacks  of  pirates  who  infested  the  coast,  it  has  con- 
tinued in  a fiourishing  condition,  though  repeatedly  desolated 
by  earthquakes.  The  inhabitants  have  acted  altogether  on 
a different  system  from  the  people  in  most  other  parts  of 
this  country,  who  build  slightly,  that  there  may  be  the 
less  danger  in  the  overthrow  of  their  edifices,  and  less  ex- 


pense in  rest4>rmg  them.  On  the  other  huiid,  the  houses 
of  Arequipa  are  built  of  stone,  very  substantial,  low,  and 
vaulted,  with  the  view  of  their  being  able  to  withstand  the 
shock.  The  town  is  populous,  the  inhabitants  being  esti- 
mated at  40.00U ; it  is  a bishop's  see.  with  a cathedral,  under 
the  archbishopric  of  Uma,  is  divided  into  three  parishes,  has 
two  Franciscan  convents,  one  Dominican,  and  one  Augus- 
tine, a college  of  Jesuits,  and  a hospital  nf  S.  Juan  deDios. 
A handsome  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  Chile,  w hich  runs 
through  the  city,  and,  being  let  off  in  sluices,  irrigates  the 
country  ; it  is  also  conduclc<l  through  the  streets  hy  canals, 
which  contribute  to  cleanliness,  and  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  An  elegant  bronze  fountain  adorns  the  Plaza, 
or  great  square.  The  climate  is  delightful ; in  winter  a 
slight  frost  is  perceptible,  and  the  summer  heats  are  not 
excessive.  Gold  and  Ntlver,  cloths,  woollens,  and  cottons,  are 
manufactured  at  Arequipa,  which  carries  on  a great  trade 
with  Buenos  Ayres,  exporting  brandies,  wines,  Hour,  cotton, 
and  sugar;  ami  importing  cattle,  dried  (lesh,  tallow,  cocoa, 
&c.  The  great  commercial  rood  passes  through  the  city 
from  IJma  to  the  southern  provinces.  (Ulloa). 

Mollendo,  the  port  of  Arerjuipa,  consists  of  about  fifty' 
huts  built  of  reed-mats,  and  covered  with  Hat  cane  roofii, 
without  windows  and  chimneys . the  whole  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  n wicker-work  cage.  The  anchorage  U open, 
but,  like  other  ports  on  the  coast,  is  safe,  from  the  general 
absence  of  storms.  The  site  of  this  village  was  cluMn  for 
the  advantage  of  a sandv  beach  to  land  on  in  the  balsa. 
(Hall.) 

ARES  ('Api^),  the  God  of  War  among  the  Greeks, 
generally  considered  as  corresponding  to  the  Roman  Man. 
Homer  makes  him  a native  of  Thrace,  and  others  consider 
him  the  father  of  several  Thracian  rivers  and  races.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  lie  was  the  god  particularly 
wonhipped  by  some  northern  people,  though  nearly  allothei 
traces  of  this  circumstance  hove  disappear^.  The  Scythian 
deity  known  to  Herodotus  as  the  of  War.  whom  be 
calls  by  the  Greek  term  Ar^s  (iv.  62),  was  worshipped  under 
the  form  of  an  iron  scimitar,  to  which  horses  and  other 
quadrupeds  were  annually  offered ; and  also  every  hundredth 
man  of  captives  taken  in  war.  In  the  later  genealogy  of 
the  gods  he  was  considered  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
and,  as  such,  took  part  in  the  w'ar  against  the  ^ants,  and 
slew  Mimas  and  Pelorus.  In  Uie  contest  with  Typhon  he 
Hed  with  the  other  gods  into  Egypt,  and  was  chanf^  into  a 
fish.  He  was  not  more  successful  in  his  engagement  with 
Otus  and  Ephialtes,  the  children  of  Aloiis,  by  whom  he  was 
imprisoned  for  thirteen  months.  To  a still  later  period  we 
must  refer  the  murder  of  Halirrhotius,  and  his  trial  before 
the  court  of  Areopagus,  as  well  as  his  combat  with  Her- 
cules. 

It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  the  Greeks,  though  con- 
stantly engaged  in  war.  should  have  paid  little  attention  to 
the  worship  of  Ares.  There  were  few  temples  erected  to 
his  honour  in  Greece.  Gcronthrm,  a village  of  Laconia, 
had  a temple  and  grove  where  a yearly  festival  was  cele- 
brated, to  which  no  female  was  admitted  (Paus.  iii,  22) : 
there  was  another  on  the  road  from  Amyclm  to  Therapne  in 
Laconia  (iii.  19),  and  a third  at  Athens  (i.  8).  Though, 
os  we  have  remarked,  Ares  seems  to  bo  a Thracian  god, 
yet  the  element  of  the  word  Ares  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  the  word  which  denoted  best  and 
bravest,  on'r/or  (afK^roc),  is  the  superlative  of  arcs.  The 
Sanscrit  an,  nom.  ant,  signifies  an  enemy.  In  early  times 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  by  the  Lacedmmonisns, 
dogs  by  the  Carians,  and  asses  by  the  Scythians  (Apollod. 
Fragm.  p.  394,  cd.  Heyne). 

It  it  difficult  to  say  what  distinctive  character  antient 
artists  wished  to  give  to  this  god.  because  no  Greek  state 
honoured  him  as  their  principal  deity.  Wc  hare  no  distinct 
account  of  his  statues  by  Alcainenes  and  Scopas  in  the 
temple  at  Athens,  but  we  can  collect,  from  some  that  have 
been  preserved,  and  also  from  heads  of  the  god  on  gems, 
that  the  following  is  the  general  character  under  which  he 
is  represented,  ^e  expression  is  stern  and  tboughUUl ; 
firm  nervous  rousclos,  a strong  fleshy  neck,  and  short 
bristly  hair;  the  mouth  is  small,  tl\e  lips  full,  and  the  eyes 
deep-set.  It  is  only  in  later  times  that  he  appears  with  a 
strong  beard  as  the  Roman  Marspiter.  When  not  naked, 
his  dress  is  a chlamys  (scigum).  6^  a beautiful  head  on  a 
gem  (Millin,  P.  Gr.  2U) : a standing  figure  on  a basso-ri- 
lievo  (Pio  Clem.  iv.  7) ; head  on  the  coins  of  the  Mamertini 
(Magnani,  iv.  31,32);  on  the  Denarii  of  Fonteius  Capita 
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(Pfttin.  D.  1 ) 4).  S«e  thii  subject  fully  treated  by  Hiit,  Bit- 
itndf  Kuntt,  18S3;  Muller,  der  Kuntt^  p.  49*2. 

(For  Italian  Gk^  of  War,  aee  Maks.) 

ARET.AUS,  sumaroed  CAPPADOX.  or  the  CAPPA- 
DOCIAN. one  of  the  most  valuable  medical  writers  of 
antiquity,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  centitry  aiUr  Christ, 
l^ere  are  no  positive  accounts  as  to  the  tune  and  circum- 
stances of  his  life : the  above  supposition,  therefore,  rests 
Bt^ly  on  the  feet  of  the  medicinal  preparations  of  Andro- 
machuB,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Nero,  and  the  medical 
dignity  of  the  Arcbiath,  being  mentioned  in  his  works; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Aretmus  occurs  in 
the  Exipftriita  of  Dioseorides,  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  during  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Hence  it  it  con- 
eluded,  that  Aretieus  wrote  shortly  after  the  time  of  Nero. 
He  takes  notice  of  the  wine  of  Falernum,  and  other  Italian 
wines,  which  has  led  cntics  to  believe  that  his  residence 
must  have  been  in  Italy.  The  learned  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  fixing  upon  the  sect,  or  school  of  medicine, 
to  which  Aretmus  belonged.  P.  Petit  considered  him  as 
a follower  of  the  dogmatic  sect,  who  founded  their  expla- 
nations of  life  and  disease  on  the  four  elementary  qualities. 
But  his  frequent  allusions  to  the  pneumu,  or  spirit,  have 
led  others  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  pneumatic  school 
founded  by  Atbemeus,  which  embraced  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  medical  men  of  eminence  at  the  period  when 
Aretmus  is  supposed  to  have  lived.  It  seems  to  be  a pecu- 
liar merit  of  this  physician,  however,  to  have  remained  free 
from  the  predominant  influence  of  any  one  of  the  prevailing 
theoretical  schools,  and  to  have  preserved  a praiseworthy  in- 
dependence in  the  observation  and  treatment  of  diseases. 
Aretaus  was  an  original  observer;  bis  writings  bear  no 
traces  of  compilation ; and  if  a part  of  the  information  which 
be  affords  befongs  to  the  age  in  which  be  lived,  there  is 
another  very  considerable  part  for  which  we  seem  to  be  in- 
debted to  his  own  personal  experience. 

Anttseus  regaroed  a knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  body  as  a necessary  step  towards  the 
study  of  disease ; his  anatomical  remarks,  however,  betray 
sufficiently  the  imperfect  state  of  this  science  in  his  time. 
He  concurred  with  tlie  pneumatic  physicians  and  the  Stoic 
philosophers,  in  believing  the  heart  to  be  ' the  principle  of 
life  and  strength,'  and  the  seat  of  the  soul.  He  gave  a full 
account  of  the  distributiem  of  the  f’cea  portarutn,  and  re- 
garded all  veins  as  having  their  origin  in  the  liver;  he  also 
was  aware  of  the  numerous  communications  which  exist  in 
various  parts  of  the  venous  system,  which  led  him  to  refute 
the  notion  that  particular  >*eins  in  the  arm  arc  connected 
with  particular  internal  organs,  and  Uie  consequences  which 
w'ere  drawn  from  this  notion  as  to  UoodloUiiig.  ArcUcus 
looked  upon  the  liver  as  the  organ  destined  to  prepare  the 
blood,  and  the  spleen  as  fitted  to  purify  that  fluid.  He  re- 
garded both  the  stoinarh  and  colon  as  organs  of  digestion, 
and  bestowed  much  attention  on  tlie  morbid  affections  of 
the  latter  organ.  He  know  that  the  kidneys  had  a glan- 
dular structure.  He  stated  the  nerves  to  be  the  organs 
of  sensation  and  motion.  The  fact  that  injuries  of  the 
hesKl  are  apt  to  produce  paralytic  nfl'ections  on  the  oppo- 
site side  did  not  escape  his  observation,  and,  in  order  to 
account  for  it.  be  stated  that  the  nervous  fibres  in  the  brain 
form  a decussation  in  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  X. 
whilst  the  neives  arising  from  tlie  spinal  marrow  proceed 
directly  to  the  organ  for  which  they  are  designed.  Notwith- 
standing these  curious  remarks  on  tl>e  functions  of  the 
nervous  system.  Aretmus  evidently  did  not  make  any  clear 
distinction  between  the  nervous  and  tendinous  parts ; the 
latter  are  undoubtedly  alluded  to,  when  he  says  that,  bc.ddes 
the  nerves  proceeding  from  the  brain,  there  are  others 
which  peas  from  one  bona  to  another,  and  are  the  principal 
sources  of  motion. 

The  descriptions  which  Aretmus  has  given  of  the  diseases 
to  which  the  numsn  economy  is  subject  are  accurate  deline- 
ations. evidently  taken  from  nsture,  and  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  liveliness,  elegance,  and  conciseness  of  diction. 
He  is  thought.to  have  excelled  all  antient  authors,  not  even 
excepting  Hippocrates,  in  the  art  of  describing  diseases, 
and  may  still  be  regarded  as  a model  in  this  species  of  lite- 
rature. His  account  of  epilepsy,  tetanus,  acute  and  chro- 
nic headaches,  hsrooptysU  ana  cautut,  or  burning  fever,  are 
peculiarly  happy  specimens  of  his  manner  of  writing. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases.  Arotsus  regarrled  experi- 
ence as  tlie  best  guide  (iya9^  ItSavKoXof  a wttpa),  and  be 


repeatedly  refers  to  the  necessity  of  foUowing  the  kBU 
which  nature  gives  to  the  physician.  His  methods  of  tnu- 
ment  seem  to  have  been  energetic  where  it  appeared  oeco. 
sary,  but  always  simple ; and  he  was  averse  to  thsl 
of  medicines  to  tlie  use  of  which  some  of  bU  cootemponns 
were  addicted. 

Ho  frequently  employed  emetics,  purgatives,  and  clyues. 
and  be  was  aware  that' emetics  not  only  cMcuste  the  oe- 
tenti  of  the  sUnnach  and  intestines,  but  derive  a gmt  pin 
of  their  efficacy  from  the  shock  which  the  act  of  voos^e; 
I produces  in  those  parts.  He  was  fond  of  Uloodlettuif  £ 
chronic  as  well  as  acute  diseases,  but  cautious  wife  re^ 
to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  he  took  away:  he  sdviwttW 
blood  to  be  stopped  before  fainting  supervenes,  and  ree«- 
mends  not  to  take  away  too  much  blood  at  one  bkedm;  a 
apoplexy.  Ho  also  mentions  the  practice  of  opeDiD^tainii 
I on  the  back  of  the  band,  and  he  practised  the  opentuotf 
arteriotomy.  He  employed  cupping-glasses  and  l^xbo,  tad 
he  is  the  first  author  who  mentions  blistering  with  aaihs 
rides : as  be  recommends  this  practice  as  preferable  to  ofee 
rubefacients,  without  mentioning  it  as  having  bcco  Uroerlr 
in  use.  it  appears  probable  that  we  are  indebted  u>  iua 
for  this  most  important  remedy  ; nor  had  the  teodec  t 
which  it  sometimes  has  to  injure  the  functions  of  tb 
urinary  organs  escaped  his  observation  ; be  enjoias,  thm- 
fore,  milk  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities  before  tiw  Ubje 
is  applied. 

Scarcely  any  internal  medicines  were  employed  by  Jot- 
tsus  in  tbe  treatment  of  acute  diseases ; but  be  pskltuxi 
attention  to  diet  and  regimen : among  his  dietetical  |r^ 
scriptions,  tluwe  on  the  use  of  the  different  kinds  of  milt 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  In  treating  chronic  diitcsiie*  Is 
more  frequently  bad  recourse  to  the  aid  of  medicioe*;  » 
find  him  prescribing  diuretics,  sudorifics,  and  several  of  lb 
compound  stimulating  prepanUions  whicJi  were  in  v<^e  lo 
his  time.  One  of  the  substances  he  most  frequeaUv  le 
sorted  to  is  castoreum,  which  he  regarded  as  veiy  Va- 
rious in  various  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 

or  the  writings  of  Arctmus,  only  four  bwks  on  the 
and  8)  mptoms,  and  as  many  on  the  treatment,  of  icu1t 
and  chronic  diseases  are  extant ; nor  have  they  been  prr- 
seried  in  a perfect  form  : chap,  t— iv.  and  part  of  ebap-t. 
of  the  first  b«x>k  on  the  causes,  and  several  passages  io  tbe 
books  on  the  treatment,  of  diseases  are  lost.  In  thii 
tbe  outhor  alludes  to  his  treatises  on  surgery,  on  pbsrmav. 
on  fevers,  and  on  the  diseases  of  women,  of  all  which  woru 
not  a single  fragment  now  remains.  Harl  they  U-cn  baad^ 
down  to  our  times,  they  would  have  formc-d  mo»l  imp/i- 
ant  additions  to  medical  literature.  Aretieus  wrote  in  tbe 
Ionic  dialect  of  the  Greek  language,  which  at  his  pervAl 
had  nearly  ceasc^l  to  ho  employed  in  writing  ; but  he  vas, 
probably,  induced  to  adopt  it  by  the  example  of  the  older 
medical  authors,  Hippocrates  and  his  contemporaries 
successors.  W'ho  wrote  in  this  dialect,  which  was  also  utetl 
ill  the  antient  sentcoces  of  the  school  of  Cos. 

The  eight  books  of  .\reto;us  wore  first  edited  from  tbr 
Parisian  MSS.  by  J.  Goupyl,  and  published  at  Pans.  U5-I. 
6vo.  The  standard  edition  is  that  of  Mr.  John  Wigao. 
student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford:  it  was  undertaken  bi 
the  advice  and  with  the  assisiancuof  Dr.  Kreind,andpno'xil 
at  the  Clarendon  Press,  17*23,  folio.  Wigan  gave  s very 
good  Latin  translation,  notes,  and  a valuable  dis»crtAbwii 
2e  Arettti  fttaie,  tteta,  in  rebut  amtomirit  teimtia,  ^ « 
randi  ratiwe.  This  edition  is  scarce,  only  3U0  cop* 
having  been  struck  off.  Another  edition  was  pubh>|Kv. 
under  the  supcrintcndonco  of  Boerhaavo,  Lcid. 
the  greater  part  of  it  had  been  printed  ascorh  uirii. 
before  the  publication  of  the  Oxford  edition ; and  tbe  text, 
as  well  as  the  Latin  translation,  arc  such  as  they  bsdbefO 
before  Wigan's  labours.  Booriiaave  added,  however,  w 
valuable  critical  commentaries  of  Peter  Petit,  a Parisian  pbj* 
sician,  which  had  romained  m MS.  for  nearly  seventy 
Aretscus  also  forms  the  *24th  volume  of  Kuhn's  edition  « 
the  Greek  medical  auiliurs.  This  volume  (Lips.  kvo.) 
contains  the  Greek  text  and  I..atin  translation,  ^Viftati* 
preface,  notes,  and  dissertation,  Boerhaave's  preface,  PctiU 
commentaries,  Triller’s  conjectures  and  cmeudaiioni, 
a copious  Greek  index  by  Michael  Mattaire.  An  Enplwt* 
translation  of  Arettous,  by  John  Moffat,  was  pubbfeed  »t 
London,  1783, 8vo. 

ARETHU  SA,  a celebrated  fountain  in  the  island  0^ 
tygia,  on-,*  of  the  five  divisions  of  antient  and  live 
mweru  Syracuse.  For  the  story  of  the  n>  inpb  Arefotiis. 
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the  nutnoer  of  bar  change  into  a foonUin,  and  the  Dursuil  of 
her  by  the  river-god  Alphei\u  from  Eleia  below  tne  Mta  to 
Sicily,  »ee  ALPHBiua,  and  Grid.  Met.  v.  37i.  Pausaniaa 
tella  rather  a different  story ; he  says  that  Arcthuaa  passed 
ov'cr  into  Ortygia,  and  tliere  was  ch^ged  into  a fountain  (▼. 
7).  Diodorus  says,  that  the  nymphs  produced  the  fountain 
Arethusa  to  gratify  Diana,  after  one  of  wboae  names  the 
island  was  called  Ortygia,  and  to  whom  it  was  consecrated. 
He  calls  it  * a very  large  fountain,’  and  adds,  that  it 
abounded  in  largo  fl»h,  which  were  held  sacred,  and  never 
caught;  and  that  if  any  persons  were  impious  enough  to 
•at  Uiem  (as  had  been  done  in  time  of  siege),  they  in- 
curred the  anger  of  the  deity  and  fell  into  great  misfortunes 
(V.  3).  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a ' fountain  of  sweet  water  of 
incr^ilde  size  and  abouiuling  in  Qsh.  which  would  be 
covered  by  the  sea  but  for  a stone  bulwark.'  (Verr.  Act.  ii. 
iv.  53.)  Tiiat  beauty  and  abundance  of  water  which  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  the  poets,  has  disappeared.  Swin- 
burne speaks  of  tho  rock  as  riven  by  earthquakes,  and  of 
the  spring  as  sumetimes  failing  in  the  volcanic  convuUkms 
which  from  time  to  time  desolate  that  region.  Wilkins  tlius 
describes  its  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  thi&  century : 

* The  fountain  now  springs  from  the  earth  under  a natural 
arch  in  the  rock,  within  a few  paces  of  the  sea,  and  is  only 
separated  from  it  by  the  city  wall,  through  an  aperture  in 
which  it  is  discharged  into  the  harbour.  U is  a considerable 
spring  of  brackish  water,  although  of  little  depth ; and  is 
resorted  to  by  tho  poor  female  inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  who, 
after  the  Sicilian  manner  of  washing,  perform  tbe  opera- 
tion standing  up  to  their  knees  in  the  stream.  Over  the 
arch  is  a rmlc  image  of  tho  Madonna,  which  the  Syrmcu.sani 
pretend  to  be  a statue  of  the  nymph  Arethusa.'  {Magna 
Onecia.) 

It  was  commonly  said  that  things  thrown  into  the  Al- 
pheius  would  reappear  in  this  fountain.  Strabo  asserts  that 
a cup  did  so.  Seneca  quotes  it  as  an  article  of  popular  be- 
lief, that  when  the  Olympian  festival  was  cclebrat^  on  the 
banks  of  tho  Alpheius,  the  sweepings  of  the  temple  reap- 
peared in  the  Sicilian  fountain.  (A'af.  Quast.  iii.  ‘J6.)  Mos- 
chus  intimates  a similar  belief  in  his  seventh  Idyll.  In  tbe 
middle  ages  the  story  reappeared  with  a change  of  form 
adapted  to  tbe  change  in  religion,  and  the  fountain  was  said 
to  east  up  leaves  not  known  to  grow  except  on  the  river 
Jordan.  (Mariflotti,  Crnn.  Anticfie  di  CaJabria,  ap.  Wil- 
kins.) A strong  spring  bubbles  up  under  water  near  the 
place  where  the  stream  from  the  fountain  runs  into  the  sea ; 
and  this  has  been  said  to  come  from  the  waters  of  the  Al- 
pheius. It  it  now  calletl  X.'OcrA4o  Zi/icu.  The  Syra- 
cusan poets,  Theocritus  and  Moschus.make  frequent  men- 
tion of  this  favourite  stream.  There  was  another  Arethusa 
in  Samos,  and  another  in  Eubma.  {Schol.  in  Theoc.  i.  i )7.) 

ARBT'INO,  PIETRO,  an  Italian  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  born  at  Arezzo  in  I49‘i.  and  was  the 
natural  son  of  ^Vntonio  Bacci,  a patrician  of  that  city.  He 
left  his  native  place  very  young,  and  went  to  Perugia,  where 
be  found  employment  ns  a bookbinder.  Here  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  the  books  which  were  entrusted  to 
him,  and  of  thus  acquiring  some  information.  His  regular 
education  had  been  very  limited,  and  indeed  he  remained  all 
his  lifo  ignorant  of  Latin  and  Greek ; but  he  had  much  quick- 
ness of  parts,  a fervid  imagination,  anti  great  fluency  of  ex- 
pression. After  some  years  he  set  off  from  Perugia  on  foot : 
and  with  nothing  but  the  clothes  he  had  on,  went  to  Rome 
in  quest  of  better  fortune.  He  first  met  with  a patron  in  a 
wealthy  merchant,  Agostino  Chigi,  the  same  for  whom 
Raphael  painted  the  palace  called  La  Famesitia,  wbo  lofiged 
him  in  his  house.  His  next  ste]>  wo.s  an  introduction  to  Pope 
I.<eo  X.,  and  to  Cardinal  Oiulio  de'  Medici,  aAerwards  Clement 
VII.,  in  whose  service  it  appears  that  he  remained  seven 
years,  but  in  wbat  capacity  is  not  known.  A circumstance 
which  strongly  shows  the  profligaev  of  those  times  drove 
him  away  from  Rome  about  1524.  'the  celebrated  painter, 
Giulio  Romano,  sketclic<l  a scries  of  most  obscene  drawings, 
Marco  Antonio  Raimondi  engraveil  them,  and  Aretino 
illustrated  them  by  -nmncts.  T^e  court  of  Rome,  being  in- 
formed of  this  scandal,  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  offenders. 
Giulio  Romano  escapefl  to  Mantua,  Aretino  also  ran  away, 
but  Raimondi  was  scizetl,  and  would  haie  been  severely 
punished,  had  he  not  succeeded  in  escaping  from  prison. 
Aretino  now  foiintl  a friend  in  Giovanni  do’  Mtslici,  the 
famous  captain  of  the  Florentine  republic,  and  in  Francis  I. 
of  France.  GiiiVanni  took  a particular  bk'^g  to  him,  and 
iatroduccU  him  to  the  king,  who  made  him  presents  in 


return  for  tbe  praises  which  Aretino  lavished  on  him.  The 
death  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  having  deprived  Aretino  of  a 
generous  patron,  he  went  to  live  at  Venice,  where  he  de> 
pended  on  his  writings  for  subsistence.  He  wrote  both  (woee 
and  vene,  obscene  dialc^ucs,  satirical  capttoii  in  Urza  rima, 
hcruc  cuntoe,  sonnets,  and  comedies,  besides  a multitude  of 
letters  which  be  addressed  to  all  tlic  princes  and  great  men 
and  ladiw  of  his  time,  sometimes  flattering  them,  sometimes 
praising  himself,  and  {mnerally  asking  money  or  some  other 
favour  in  exchange  for  his  praise,  or  for  the  demcation  of  some 
of  his  works ; and  sometimes  threatening  Uiem  with  the  lash 
of  his  satire  if  bis  demands  were  not  complied  with.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  by  these  means  he  received  considerable 
sums  of  money,  which  enabled  him  to  lead  a dissolute  life, 
and  also  to  satisfy  his  taste  for  prodigality,  which  he  mistook 
for  generosity.  HU  house  was  open  indiscriminately  to  tin; 
destitute  poor,  the  adventurer,  and  the  profligate  of  either 
sex.  Ho  dressed  in  costly  garments ; and  SMnt  nearly  a 
tiiousand  scudi,  or  crowns,  a year,  a large  sum  in  nis  time.  He 
was  often  embarrassed,  and  ever  craving  for  money,  though 
he  received  presents  from  most  Italian  princes,  os  well  as 
from  Francis  1.,  Charles  V.,  Henry  Vlll.  of  England,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  from  Solyman,  Sultan  of  the  Turks. 

Owing  to  tho  virulence  both  of  his  speech  and  pen,  he 
nanowly  escaperl  from  several  attempts  to  a.«saasinate 
him.  Twice  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  be  nearly 
lost  his  life,  but  was  saved  by  a friend.  Piero  SUosxi, 
a celebrated  captain  of  his  time,  who  was  serving  in  the 
French  armies  in  Italy,  being  incensed  at  some  satire  of 
Aretino,  sent  him  a message,  that  if  he  continued  to  slander 
him.  be  would  have  him  killed  in  bis  bed ; tbe  threat  so 
frightened  tbe  poet,  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  bis  house, 
and  would  not  trust  any  one  within  as  long  as  Stroxzi  re- 
mained in  the  Venetian  territory. 

Aretino  still  east  a longing  eye  towards  Rome,  in  ex- 
pectation of  dignities  and  emoluments.  For  this  purpose 
he  wrote  several  compositions  on  sacred  subjects,  such  as 
the  Lives  of  Chriet,  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Catherine,  TAo- 
mas  Aquinas,  A Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Qeneeis,  and 
A Paraphrase  of  the  •Ssneii  Penitential  Psalms.  These 
works  met  with  no  success,  being,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  tbe  last,  utterly  contemptible  both  in  their  con- 
ception and  style.  The  language  of  Aretino  is  generally 
turgid,  affected,  fhll  of  mctapliors  and  hyperbole,  resem- 
bling that  which  became  prevalent  in  Italy  a cenriiry  later, 
and  which  U known  by  tm  name  of  del  setcento.  He  wrote 
with  great  facility,  but  at  the  same  time  with  careless- 
ness, and  his  taste  was  coarse  and  trivial.  The  Duke  of 
Urbino  applied  in  his  favour  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  even 
proposed  that  Aretino  should  be  made  a cardinal.  Luckily 
for  the  credit  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  the  pope  would  not 
listen  to  such  a suggestion ; and  it  was  perhaps  in  resent- 
ment of  this,  that  Aretino  unmercifully  lasbw  the  pope's 
grandson.  Pier  Luigi  Famese,  Dukeof  Panna.  After  Paul's 
death,  Julius  HI.,  who  was  a native  of  Arezzo,  was  addressed 
by  Aretino  in  a letter  of  congratulation,  accompanied  by  a 
sonnet  characterized  by  the  most  fulsome  praise  of  the 
new  pontiff.  Julius,  being  at  the  same  time  importuned  by 
several  persons  around  him  in  favour  of  Aretino,  made  the 
poet  a present  of  1000  scudi,  and  sent  him  the  bull  or 
diploma  of  Knight  of  St.  Peter,  an  inferior  order,  to  which  a 
small  income  was  attached.  Aretino  still  expecting  more, 
went  to  Rome  with  the  Duke  of  Urbino  in  1553,  was  kindly 
received  by  tbe  pope,  but  meeting  with  no  further  encou- 
ragement, be  again  lefl  that  city  in  disappointment  a few 
months  after,  and  returned  to  Venice,  where  ho  remained 
till  his  death  in  1557.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
S.  Luca,  at  Venice,  where  a monument  was  raised  to  him. 
which  Sansovino  mentions  in  his  Venezia  Illustrata;  it 
was  afterwards  removed  in  the  reparations  which  that 
church  underwent  Tlio  witty  epitaph  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  many  biographers  and  travellers,  and  by  Misson 
among  tho  rest,  was  never  placed  on  bis  tomb.  Pietro 
Aretino  must  not  bo  confounded  with  the  historian  Leo- 
nardo Bruni,  also  called  ‘L’ Aretino;'  nor  with  the  poet 
Bernardo  AccoUi,  who  was  styled  * LTJnico  Aretino.*  Some 
travellers,  seeing  the  monument  of  Lconanlo  Bruni  in  the 
celebrated  church  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  by  the 
side  of  the  tomhs  of  Galileo,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Machia- 
vclH,  have  mistaken  it  for  that  of  Pietro,  and  have  in- 
dulged in  uncalled-for  moral  reflections  on  tlic  subject. 
Pietro  Aretino  was  never  married,  but  he  left  several  natural 
daughters.  His  works,  and  the  most  obnoxious  of  tbem  in 
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particular,  have  been  re^publiahed  aepnrutely  ut  different 
times.  nf)twithstanding  the  censure  of  the  In^isitiou,  and 
have  been  translated  into  several  languagi's.  His  Capitoli 
are  the  best  specimens  of  liis  poetry  : they  ure  partly  aaliri* 
eal  and  partly  laudatory  of  several  cons]>icuous  characters 
of  his  age— Charles  V„  Catherine  of  Medici,  Pope  Julius, 
and  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  He  wrote  VOraiia,  an  historical 
tragedy  in  blank  verse,  one  of  the  earliest  Italian  tragedies. 
His  live  comedies  in  prose, — II  Fihw/o,  La  Cortif^ana,  H 
Jlfluriaca^.  L'Ip<XTito,  and  La  TVi/tfwIu.— are  not  without 
some  merit  in  the  invention,  but,  like  roost  of  the  old  Italian 
comedies,  they  are  deficient  in  dramatic  plot,  and  objec-  ' 
tionable  in  their  language.  His  Ltttrrt  were  publishetl  ot  ' 
Venice  at  different  epochs  during  his  lifetime,  and  form  six 
volumes,  octavo,  liesides  two  volumes  of  letters  written  to  1 
Aretinoby  bis  numerous  correspondents.  Amidst  a mul- 
titude of  unmeaning  or  egotistical  phrases,  much  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Aretino,  as  well  as  of  the  character  of  < 
his  times,  may  be  gathered  from  these  letters.  He  was 
ei^er  the  flatterer  or  the  enemy  of  almost  evei7  Italian 
writer  of  his  age ; and  it  was  one  that  abounded  in  writers.  J 
He  bestowed  freely  the  epithet  of  'divine*  on  Cardinal  | 
Bembo.  Fracastoro,  Giovio,  Alaraanni,  Tolommci,  Lollio,  i 
and  even  upon  Molxa  and  Dolce,  and  they  in  gratitude  ’ 
returned  the  compliment  with  interest  Ariosto  has  not  j 
disdained  to  call  himself  II  divin  Pietro  Aretino.’  Bemi,  on 
the  contrary,  was  never  his  friend,  and  wrote  a must  bitter  ^ 
invective  against  him.  Franco,  another  poet,  nearly  us  im- 
moral as  Aretino  himself,  bandied  satire  with  him.  Are-  I 
tino  directed  his  enmity  chicHy  against  the  prelates  of 
Rome:  Clemens  VII.,CardinalCBraffa,  afterwards  Paul  IV., 
and  the  estimable  and  learned  Cardinal  Sadoleto,  were  alt 
the  objects  of  his  low  and  vulgar  abuse.  At  last  they  paid 
so  little  attention  to  it  at  Rome,  that  it  was  considered 
rather  an  honour  to  be  satirised  by  the  cynic  poet.  Aretino 
boasted  of  bis  impudence,  styling  himself*  by  divine  grace 
u tno  man,'  and  * the  scoui-ge  of  princes.'  He  is  indeed  ^ 
one  of  those  instances  of  .successful  shamelessness  which  ‘ 
oecasionally  appear  to  astonish  the  world,  and  make  us  I 
wonder  that  such  nuisances  are  so  long  endured.  But  the 
heaviest  guilt  of  Aretino  lies  in  his  licentious  writings.  He 
was  the  roost  offensive  writer  of  a most  immoral  age,  an  age 
abounding  in  impure  works,  which  might  rival  in  obscenity 
those  of  antient  Romo,  and  are  only  surpassed  in  infamy 
by  some  of  the  worst  productions  of  the  French  erotic  press 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  (Count  Mazzuchelh's  Ftta  d» 
Pietro  Aretino.) 

ARETINUS  (Musician).  [See  Guido.] 

AREZZO.  A very  antient  and  still  considerable  town  of 
Tuscany,  thirty-four  miles  S.E.  of  Florence.  The  citadel 
of  Arezzo  is  in  43®  27'  52"  N.  lat.  and  1 1"  52'  35"  E.  long,  j 
Arretium  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous 
among  the  twelve  cities  of  antient  Etruria,  was  repeatedly  ! 
at  war  with  Rome,  and  afterwards  became  its  ally,  and  I 
supplied  money  and  arms  towards  Sripio’s  expedition  to 
Africa  about  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Its  go- 
vernment was  then  partly  popular  and  similar  to  that  of 
Rome*  having  its  senate,  and  its  patricians  and  plebeians. 
Arretium,  having  joined  the  Marsi  and  other  Italian 
nations  in  the  social  war  against  Rome,  was  devastated 
by  Sylla,  its  inhabitants  were  dispersed,  and  a Roman 
cdony  was  sent  into  the  country.  It  is  a matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  colony  did  settle  at  old  Arretium,  as 
we  find  in  the  Roman  geographers  two  colonies  men- 
tioned, one  about  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  it,  called 
Arretium  Julium.  and  another  the  same  distance  to  the  ) 
south,  called  Arretium  Fidens,  both  disUngui.«hed  from  j 
Arretium  Velus,  which  last,  however,  surviv^  them  both, 
having  been  restored  by  the  care  and  liberality  of  Mss-  { 
cenas,  who  was  said  to  be  descended  from  the  old  kings  | 
or  rather  nobles  of  that  part  of  Etruria.  The  pottery  of  j 
Arretium  was  in  great  repute.  Alter  the  fall  of  Romo,  Ar-  ! 
retium,  or  Arilium,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  ravag^  by  ' 
theGoths  under  Totila,  but  was  restored  under  Justinian.  It  j 
then  passed  under  the  dominion  ofthel4>ngobards,and  after-  I 
wards  of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors.  The  bishops  of  ‘ 
Arezzo  were  made  feudal  counts,  and  as  such  governed  the  | 
town  and  its  county  or  district,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  j 
and  King  of  Italy.  In  the  eleventh  century,  however,  I 
Arezzo,  like  most  Italian  cities,  threw  off  its  allegiance  to 
the  empire,  and  adopted  a republican  form  of  government.  I 
It  was  subscquenilv  distracted  by  the  factions  of  Guelphs 
and  Guibelincs.  Tlie  Guibelincs  ut  last  prevailed  in  the  I 


time  of  Frederic  n.;  and  having  at  their  head  the 
Guglielmo  U'nertini,  drove  the  Guelphs  out  of  the  rm 
They  next  made  war  against  Florence,  and  were  defeslod  a 
the  battle  of  Campaldino,  in  1259,  when  the  btsbop  n> 
killed.  In  the  following  century,  another  bishop.  Gvdi) 
Tarlati  of  Pietraroala,  also  a Guibeline,  became  Lord  d 
Arezzo.  He  was  a warrior  and  a statesman.  He  eDlvrd 
and  fortified  the  city,  made  roads,  conquered  several  Dnit 
bouring  towns,  fought  against  Florence,  and  maintuaed 
himself  in  his  see  although  deposed  by  the  pope,  from  wboe 
he  took  Citta  di  Gastello,  and  other  places.  Under  his 
Arezzo  attained  a high  degree  of  power  and  splendour. 
died  in  1327,  and  his  monument  is  in  the  cathedral  of 
Arezzo.  After  his  death  there  came  fresh  dnseowfi' 
among  the  citizens,  and  new  wars  with  the  Fiorentifiek. 
until  1354,  when  the  city  was  taken  and  plundered  hi 
Ingclram  of  Coucy,  a famous  Gondotliere  of  the  limes,  *b 
sold  Arezzo  to  tne  Florentines  for  49,000  golden  flonii!. 
.After  more  than  a century  Arezzo  revolted  against  Florencr 
in  1502,  was  again  taken,  and  treated  with  great  sevenn 
In  1529  it  opened  its  gates  to  the  army  of  ChsdnV\ 
which  was  then  besieging  Florence.  Arezzo  was  obliged 
in  1A31,  to  submit,  as  well  as  Florence,  to  the  Medici,  ud 
has  ever  since  made  part  of  tho  duchy  of  Tuscany.  But  it> 
inhabitants  have  always  retained  something  of  their  fixiae 
independent  and  warlike  spirit.  In  1799.  they  roeeagamu 
the  French  who  had  occupied  Tuscany : the  fdluwine  tm, 
after  tlie  battle  of  Marengo,  being  attacked  by  a Frmrh 
division,  they  resolutely  defended  ^emselves : but  the  to«ii 
being  stormed  on  tho  1 9th  of  October,  1 800,  a dreadful  Kcot 
of  violence  and  slaughter  ensued. 

Arezzo  is  situat^  on  two  hills,  and  in  the  middle  of 
a fine  plain,  watered  by  the  Amo  and  the  Chiona.  im 
surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains.  The  dudi 
is  on  the  summit  of  one  of  tho  hills.  It  lies  on  the  birt 
road  from  Florence  to  Perugia  and  Rome,  and  thm 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Amu.  The  walls  of  Aretn 
are  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  have  four  gates:  da 
streets  are  tolerably  wide  and  well  paved.  The  ooly  R* 
mains  of  antiquity  are  the  ruins  of  an  arophitbeatre.  Bs 
cathedral  is  a large  Gothic  building,  besides  which  then  dt 
several  other  remarkable  churches  with  fine  paintings,  sod 
various  handsome  palaces  belonging  to  the  nomlity.  Buiib> 
handsomest  structure  in  Arezzo  is  that  called  Le  Lofft,  kr 
the  side  of  the  town-house  on  the  principal  square,  whirl  ho 
a fine  portico  nearly  400  feet  long.  It  contains  atheatresod 
the  custom-house.  It  was  built  by  Vasari,  who  was  a nstivr 
of  this  place.  Arezzo  has  produced  many  other 
guishod  men — the  monk  Guido,  the  first  restorer  of  uxidm 
music  ; Guiltone,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  in  Italian:  tbi 
celebrated  Petrarch,  who  was  bom  here,  though  of  Fkmii- 
tinc  parents:  the  historian  Lconardi  Bruni,  Pietro  A/diiKi. 
Pope  Julius  III.,  the  naturalist  and  physician  Ceaalpi^d'^ 
learned  Hedi,  £cc.  Arezzo  has  about  10,000  inhabiueu. 
and  its  comunita,  or  territory,  17,000  more  in  1025, 
ing  to  Professor  Giuli's  StaiiMtira  della  IW  di  Chia>t^ 
But  Arezzo  is  also  the  chief  town  of  one  of  tho  fiveooiD^' 
timenti,  or  provinces,  into  which  Tuscany  is  now  dnriW, 
which  includes  the  large  district  called  Val  di  Cbuok 
once  a marsh,  but  now  drained,  and  the  towns  of  Cortou. 
Montopulciano,  and  others.  The  territory  of  Aiuxs  a 
fertile  in  com,  oil,  wine,  and  fruits.  The  celebrated 
called  ^fdeu/tco,  the  finest  in  Tuscany,  is  made  here.  Tbew 
are  also  manufactories  of  woollens  and  of  pins.  Ateito 
is  a bishop's  see,  which  has  an  income  of  3,000  scwl.  o' 
crowns,  per  annum. 

ARGALI,  in  zoology,  tlic  name  of  a species  of  wild  sb^p 
(Otis  ammon)  found  on  the  mountains  of  Sibent  im 
Kamtschatka.  [See  Shikp.] 

ARGAND  LAMP,  so  called  Irom  tlie  name  of  itsiS' 
ventor,  who  was  a native  of  France.  This  lamp  has 
made  of  various  Ibnns,  for  the  difl'crent  purposes  of  le^ 
ing  and  of  diffusing  general  light.  Pig.  I.  exhibiu  tw 
external  appearance  of  the  reading-lamp  ; A is  the 
of  oil,  from  which  it  descends  gradually  to  the  cistern  »• 
and  is  thence  conveyed  through  by  the  pipe  C to  the  burp*' 
D,  containing  the  wick,  placed  between  two  tubes  andioi' 
roersed  in  oil.  Tlie  w ick  rises  a little  above  tlie  upper 
fare  of  D.  at  E ; F is  the  glas»-cliimncy,  the  lower  part 
which  is  enlarged,  in  order  to  increase  the  current  of 
upwards : the  chimney  rests  in  the  gallery  G,  and  » 
in  its  place  by  four  wires,  two  of  which  are  marked  H.“ 
By  turning  the  gnllciy  G,  the  w ick  is  either  raised  or  k* 
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ered.  The  wick  u hollow  and  cylindrical,  and  receivea  a 
corrent  of  air  both  internally  and  externally ; the  fonner 
enton  through  the  open  work  at  I.  and  the  latter  at  the  gal- 
lery G:  thia  indeed  eonatitutea  the  peculiar  principle  and 
merit  of  the  lamp.  K ia  a ahade  surrounding  the  light,  so 
aa  to  prevent  its  acting  too  powerf'illy  on  the  eyes.  L ia  a 
handle,  which,  when  the  lanap  is  burning,  is  depressed,  to 
allow  of  a supply  of  oil  to  descend  into  B.  and  which  ia 
raised  to  cut  it  off  when  the  lamp  is  not  in  use;  M is  a small 
cup  screwed  on  to  receive  any  drops  of  oil  which  may  fall. 
The  internal  construction  of  the  lamp  may  be  seen  by  fig.  2. 


The  iwserroir  A terminates  in  a neck,  which  screws  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  oil  cistern  B;  when  it  is  unscrewed  and 


inverted,  the  oil  is  poured  into  the  reservoir  at  the  hole  N ; 
by  mot'ing  the  handle  L.  the  short  tube  O is  made  to  cover 
this  hole  and  prevent  the  oil  from  running  out,  and  the  reser* 
voir  is  then  screwed  into  its  place,  and  the  handle  depressed 
so  as  to  uncover  the  hole  and  to  allow  the  passage  of  tlie  oil 
into  the  cistern  B.  Within  the  perpendicular  tubo  P there 
is  placed  a smaller  tube  Q,  and  both  are  closed  at  bottom 
and  open  at  the  top;  the  space  between  these  contains  oil 
and  the  wick  R,  stretched  over  the  short  tube  S.  rising  a 
little  above  the  tubes  atT.  The  outer  surface  of  the  tube  Q 
has  a spiral  groo>e  formed  round  it.  and  a tooth  in  the  ring 
or  gallery  G entering  this  groove,  when  it  is  turned  round, 
causes  the  tube  and  wick  attachc<l  to  it  to  ascend  or 
descend,  so  os  to  regulate  the  tiame.  On  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  reservoir  which  contains  the  oil,  a constant 
supply  will  be  kept  up  at  ibe  level  marked  by  the  dotted  line 
U,  both  in  the  cistern  B and  in  the  wick-tubes  P and  Q. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  vnrious  forms  are  given  to  the 
Argand  lamps.  In  those  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a general  and  diffused  light,  the  resen'oir  of  oil  is 
circular,  and  surrounds  the  cistern  and  wick,  and  is  nearly 
on  a level  with  the  latter ; a ground-glass  shade,  which  in 
the  smaller  lamps  is  frequently  globular,  and  in  larger 
ones  rather  Bat,  rests  upon  a groove. 

The  chemical  Argand  lamp  is  a veiy  useful  instrument, 
and  ia  represented  by  fig.  3. : a is  the  reserv'oir  of  oil ; b the 


opening  at  which  the  oil  is  poured  into  it ; r is  a short  copper 
chimney ; is  a pinion  by  which  motion  is  given  to  the  rack 
c,  so  as  to  raise  or  depress  the  wick ; the  apertures  at  f 
supply  air ; and  the  dish  in  which  the  lamp  stands,  serves 
to  retain  any  oil  which  drops  from  the  reservoir. 

ARGEll,  a name  sometimes  applied  by  Homer  to  the 
whole  body  of  Greeks  assembled  at  Troy ; it  is  derived, 
probably,  from  the  inhabitants  of  Argo^  who  had  even 
tn  those  early  times  raised  their  city  to  considerable  cele- 
brity'. Homer,  indeed,  employs  the  word  Argos  not  only 
to  designate  the  name  of  a town,  but  also  the  whole  Pelo- 
ponnesus : Agamemnon  is  styled  the  sovereign  of  all  Argos 
and  the  islands.  (See  Strabo,  vuL  369.)  The  capital  of 
Agamemnon's  kingdom  of  Argos,  which  certainly  did  not 
comprise  all  the  Peloponnesus,  was  Mycenec.  Homer  offen 
qualifies  it  with  some  epithet,  as  Aebaiicum  {Jliad^  ix.  141), 
when  Argos  of  the  Peloponnesus  is  meant,  and  Pelasgicum 
when  the  Thessalian  city  or  district  of  that  name  is  intended. 
Strabo  (viii.  372)  tells  us  that  in  later  times  the  word  Argra 
in  the  Tbessalisii  and  Macedonian  dialects  signified  a plain 
or  field,  and  we  may  therefore  ^rhaps  consider  it  as  having 
the  same  root  with  ogcr  in  the  l^tin  language.  What  con-, 
noxion  this  has  with  the  several  cities  named  Argos,  tlie 
geographer  does  not  think  proper  to  inform  us.  though  he 
may  perhaps  intend  us  to  infer  that  they  were  so  called 
from  being  situated  in  a plain.  Pausanias  (viii.  7)  men- 
tions a plain  (called  the  wieiov  apybv)  close  to  the  mountain 
Artemisium,  but  we  doubt  if  this  has  any  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  word  Argos,  of  which  we  are  here  speaking 
The  early  inhabitants  of  t^  Peloponnesian  Argos  and  of 
the  district  around  it  were,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
Pelasgi.  (Strabo,  viii  371;  Eurip.  Ores/.,  931;  ifiscbvl. 
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Suppt;  268.)  The  arrival  of  Danaut  IVom  Kgypt,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  caused  their  name  to  be  chang^  to  DanaV. 
a term  that  occurs  in  t]ie  Utad,  but  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation no  doubt  still  remained  the  same.  Eiijhty  years  after 
the  Trojan  war.  or  n.c.  1104,  the  invasion  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  Heraclidtc  took  place,  and  Ar^os.  like  most  of 
the  other  cities  of  southern  Greece,  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  Dorians.  Still  this  was  only  a change  of  dynastv,  and 
all  the  older  Achman  inhabitants  were  not  competed  to 
leave  their  country.  From  this  time  the  names  Argos  and 
Argeii  los»  their  more  extensive  signification ; but  the  city 
Argos  itself  continued  an  important  place  under  this  new 
race.  [See  Aroolis,  Arros,  and  AcHjtt.] 

ARGEMO^E,  the  name  of  a small  genus  of  the  poppy 
tribe,  of  which  three  species  are  cultivated  in  this  country  as 
ornamental  plants.  They  are  all  natives  of  Mexico,  and  arc 
characterit^l  by  having  six  petab  and  three  sepals,  a \cry 
unusual  tiuml>er  of  parts  in  tne  natural  order  to  which  this 
genus  belongs.  Their  leaves  are  prickly,  and  generally 
marked  with  whitish  or  pale  bluish-green  veins  ; the  flowers 
are  white  or  yellow,  commonest  species  is  A.  Mex- 

ieana,  Qrora  the  seeds  of  which  the  Mexicans  obtain  an  oil 
very  useful  to  painters ; the  handsomest  is  A.  grandijUtra, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  pure  white,  and  as  much  as  three 
inches  in  diameter.  They  are  all  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation.  Their  see<ls  should  be  sovfn  in  a 
hot-hed,  and  the  young  plants  treated  as  half-tender  annuals. 

ARGENS,  marquis  D\  jean  BAPTISTE 

BOYER,  a writer  of  the  last  century,  more  remarkable 
than  illustrious  for  his  opinions,  adventures,  and  literar)* 
reputation,  was  born  at  Aix  in  Provence,  on  the  24th  June 
i?04,  and,  as  he  says,  was  destined  to  the  bar  from  his 
birth,  because  his  father,  who  was  Procurator-General  of 
the  parliament  of  Aix.  bad  resolved  if  possible  to  keep  that 
ufbee  in  his  family.  But  the  ardour  ox  youth,  and  a rest- 
less disposition,  led  the  marquis  to  frustrate  tlic  prudent 
designs  of  his  parent,  and  to  choose  a profession  which 
he  thought  more  conducive  to  a life  of  pleasure.  He 
therefore,  by  force  of  importunity,  obtained  bis  father's 
consent,  and  was  placed  in  the  army.  Pleasure  became  his 
principal  pursuit,  and  a course  of  illicit  amours  occupied  a 
great  portion  of  bit  time  for  several  years.  At  last,  interest 
was  made  to  get  him  into  the  suite  of  Monsieur  Andrcsel, 
in  an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  which  gave  him  an  opp(v- 
tunity  of  visiting  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  some  other 
laces,  and  also  of  making  a short  tour  in  the  Black  Sea. 
n these  voyages  he  had  some  curious  adventures  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  favourite  pleasure,  and  was  more  than  once  in 
danger  of  experiencing  the  se^kcrity  of  Turkish  retribution. 
He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  opportunity  of  making 
many  useful  observations,  and  as  ho  alwavs  attached  himself 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  best  informed  and  most  respect- 
able persons  of  the  embassy,  be  was  introduced  by  them 
into  the  best  society.  The  remarks  which  he  made  upon 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  ho  conversed  with, 
and  his  sketches  of  the  characters  and  qualifications  of  those 
who  were  employed  in  the  embassy,  evince  considerable 
ability  for  so  young  a man.  Upon  his  return  to  France,  he 
took  seriously  to  the  study  of  the  law  ; and  so  far  qualified 
himself  as  to  be  able  to  plead  two  remarkable  causes,  both 
of  which  he  gained.  Flattered  by  this  success,  and  compli- 
mented upon  the  progress  he  had  made  and  the  fair  prospect 
of  fbturc  eminence  thus  opened  to  him,  he  began  to  think 
better  of  the  bar.  But,  unfortunately  relapsing  into  his 
former  habits,  his  disgust  for  all  professional  studies  re- 
turned. His  intrigues  becoming  troublesome,  and  the 
state  of  his  finances  more  so,  he  led  home,  and  found  his 
way  to  Paris,  where  accidentally  gaining  a sum  of  money 
in  nis  first  and  only  adventure  at  a public  gaming-table,  ho 
had  the  good  sense  to  keep  it  and  retire  to  Rome,  to  study 
music,  for  which  he  had  ^p«at  taste,  and  to  perfect  him- 
self in  the  art  of  painting,  in  which  he  became  very  skilful. 
The  same  propensities  that  drove  him  from  home  com- 
pelled him  to  return,  by  exhausting  his  funds,  and  subject- 
in|(  him  to  the  danger  of  assassination.  On  his  return  to 
Aix,  whore  he  Van  received  with  more  kindness  than  he 
had  a right  to  expect,  be  again  applied  to  the  law,  but 
only  for  the  purpose  of  employing  himself  till  he  could  find 
some  other  occupation  more  suitable  to  his  inclinations. 
An  event  soon  occurred  that  he  contrived  to  turn  to  his  own 
purposes.  This  was  the  famous  trial  of  the  Jesuit  Girard 
Wore  the  Parliament  of  Aix,  for  seducing  Mademoiselle 
La  Cadidre,  his  penitent  The  decision  of  this  case  was  un- 


satisfactory to  the  peopb  of  Aix  and  its  Dcighbourhood:  Is 
riot  ensu^.  and  the  military  were  called  in  to  protect  tbe 
magistrates.  The  marquis  made  this  a pretext  for  sgau 
quitting  the  legal  profession,  his  dislike  for  which  seems  to 
have  been  confirmed  by  a consideration  of  its  being  so  ohm 
involved  in  religious  disputes  in  Roman  Catholic  coumhM. 

Ho  went  to  Paris,  obtained  a commission,  tnd  was  sUgbtlr 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Philipsboura.  At  the  siege  of 
Kehl  he  received  an  injury  by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  vheb 
rendered  him  incapable  of  further  service,  and  he  quitted  the 
army  without  having  distinguished  himself  as  a militar)  mso. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  been  guilty  of  his  usual  unpni- 
dences,  and  his  father,  thinking  him  incorrigible,  diiinbe- 
ritofl  him.  and  leduced  his  pecuniary  allowance  to  half  lU 
former  amount.  Being  in  some  measure  compelled  by  tlus 
circumstance  to  abandon  the  fashionable  world,  he  retirri 
to  Holland,  where  he  lived  under  an  assumed  name,  sod 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a livelihood  by  his  pen.  which  he 
could  there  use  with  more  freedom  than  in  his  nahre 
country.  His  LeUr«*  Juivet  attracted  the  aitention  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  then  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia,  «lw 
commenced  a correspondence  with  him,  uffercil  him  bi 
friendship,  and  invited  him  to  Berlin.  * to  live  and  ^ihiW 
pbixe  with  him.*  The  marquis  declined  this  invitation,  tor 
good  reasons:  the  king,  Frederic  William,  was  not  psiltal 
to  literarj'  men ; ho  had  interfered  with  Frederic  s studies, 
and  had  hanger]  one  of  his  best  friends  before  his  fai  c. 

When  Frederic  came  to  the  throne,  in  I74U.  the  imiU- 
tion  was  renewed,  and  accepted.  The  marquis  was  sooo 
appointed  one  of  his  chamberlains,  with  a pension  of  Miti 
francs ; made  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Wires,  and  Director  of  tlie  Philological  Class,  with  a salarv 
of  800  frenea,  and  oUier  marks  of  royal  fuv<mr.  He  b«l 
apartments  in  the  palace,  and  the  king  built  and  funushtni 
a country  retreat  for  him.  D* Argons  was  so  disintervstei 
as  to  refuse  an  addition  to  his  emoluments,  telling  bis 
jetty  that  he  had  many  oflioers  who  had  serverl  hua  futb- 
AtlW  in  his  wars,  who  stood  in  greater  need  of  bit  bounn. 

There  is  evidence  that  his  good  sense  influenced  the 
king's  conduct  on  some  important  occasions,  which  il» 
■how  the  extent  of  the  confidence  plsced  in  him.  Hs 
amours  ended  in  a marriage  with  Mademoiselle  Coebou,  i 
dancer.  When  it  took  place  is  not  known.  His  biograpben 
choose  to  call  it  a sexagenarian  adventure,  but  it  is  remm 
that  this  lady  accompanied  him  to  France  in  l~4r.  In 
I the  latter  part  of  the  marquis's  life,  hit  health  and  iptriu 
I appear  to  have  failed  together;  he  became  unuillingto 
I exert  himself,  and  was  too  often  absent  fniro  the  Mil 
' supper  parties  under  pretence  of  illness.  He  felt  it 
, time  to  retire,  and  had  roa.>ons  for  wishing  to  end  his  ds}> 

' among  liis  own  relations.  His  brother,  wlio  had  become  pre 
sident  of  the  parliament  of  Aix,  had  honourably  given  him 
up  a family  estate,  and  built  a bouse  upon  it  for  hi»  recep- 
tion. An  agreement  existed  between  D'Argens  and  the 
king  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retire  when  he  had  coa* 
pleted  his  sixtieth  year,  and  be  demanded  the  fulfilment  cf 
the  barwn.  It  was,  liowever,  with  great  difficulty  that  be 
obtained  only  a leave  of  absence  for  six  months  in 
under  a solemn  promise  to  return  ; thU  he  meant  to  keep, 
and,  though  in  bad  health,  he  began  his  journey  to  Beriin. 
and  reached  Bouk  en  Bresse,  where  ho  was  detained  by  t 
long  and  serious  illness.  Unfortunately,  his  wife  negle<i^ 
to  write  to  Berhn,  and  a letter  of  admonition  from  a friend 
there  missed  him.  The  king,  thinking  lie  hud  broken  his 
word  and  did  not  intend  to  return,  hastily  cashiered  him.  and 
the  marquis,  on  bearing  the  news,  os  hastilv  returned  to  Ail 
Uiough  not  without  grief  and  vexation.  Before  his  depar- 
ture from  Berlin,  he  returned  all  the  lottera  which  he  had  at 
various  times  received  fn»ra  the  king,  telling  him.  in  s well- 
written  letter,  that  he  thought  it  might  not  be  right  in  tbc 
present  state  of  his  health  to  carry  these  marks  of  hu  ma- 
jesty's confidence  into  a foreign  country.  The  king  re- 
lumed the  letters,  with  a reassurance  of  kis  confidence  in 
the  marr|uis.  He  died  in  1771,  w bile  on  a visit  to  his  sister, 
near  Toulon,  leaving  a daughter,  w ho  inlieritetl  his  property. 

It  is  stated  by  all  his  biographers  that  he  maiiilainra  the 
character  of  a good  husband  and  master,  and  that  be  wu 
alwavi  firm  in  his  friendship.  The  natural  ardour  of  bis 
mind  led  him  to  make  consiacrable  ac({uisition8 ; lie  und^- 
stood  several  languages,  knew  something  of  chemistry  sod 
anatomy,  was  a great  reader  of  the  fathers  and  doctors  of 
the  church,  and  of  all  sonts  of  polite  literature.  His 
are 
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I.  Mimoirctt  de  Monsieur  Ic  Maiquis  d'Argens,  avec 
quelques  Lettres  sur  divers  sujets  (fourteen  not  in  the  col- 
lections of  hU  works);  Londres,  1736,  12mo.  (certainly  a 
foreign  print— Hague) ; 1737,  Londres,  l2mo.— 1807,  Paris, 
8vo. 

3.  M^moires  du  Marquis  de  Mireuion,  ou  Jjo  Philosophe 
Solitaire;  1736.  12mo.  An  interesting  work. 

3.  Mentor  Cavalier . 1736,  12mo. 

4.  Nouveaux  M4moires  du  Comte  de  Bonneval,  publics 
•ous  le  uom  de  Mirone  (perb^s  the  name  he  took  in  Hoi* 
land);  1737,  4 vols.  12mo.  The  M£moires do  Bonneval  is 
an  inferior  work  by  another  writer. 

5.  M^moires  du  Comte  de  Vox^,  ou  Le  Faux  Rabbin ; 
1737.  12mo. 

6.  La  Pbilosopbie  du  Bon  Sens ; 1737,  I2mo.— 1768,  with 
Nos.  8.  15. -and  16  ; called  his  works  in  24  vols.  12mo. 

7.  Trioraphe  de  la  Vertu.  ou  Voyages  sur  Mer,  et  Aven* 
tures  de  la  Comtesse  dc  Brcssnl ; 174 1,  3 vols.  12mo. 

8.  Letties  .luivcs:  1742,  6 vols.  6vo. — 1754,  8 vols.  12mo. 

9.  Lettres  PhiUisopluques  et  Critiques,  par  Mad.  (^hois ; 
avec  les  Ri^ponses  de  M.  d'Argens:  1744,  12mo. 

10.  M^moires  .Secrets  de  la  Ri^publiquo  dcs  Lettres; 
1744,  7 vols.  I'imo.  These  M4inoires  contain  notices  of 
the  lives,  acts,  and  peculiarities  of  numerous  writers  that 
can  only  be  found  eUcwhere  by  consulting  a great  variety 
of  authors.  The  Lettres  Juives  et  Chinoises  contain  similar 
notices. 

I I . M^oires  du  Chevalier  do  * * * ; 1 745,  2 vols.  8vo. 

12.  Songes  Philosophiques ; 1746,  12mo. 

13.  Nonnea  Cialantes,  ou  I'Amour  Emb^guini;  1749, 
12mo. 

14.  R/flexions  Critiques  sur  les  difF^rentes  Ecoles  de 
Peinture;  1750,  ]2nio.  Much  has  been  written  upon  this 
subject  with  great  pretensions ; but  nobody  has  said  so  much 
aa  the  marquis,  so  well,  and  in  so  few  words,  nor  indeed 
anything  more  to  the  purpose.  See  also  Letters  in  No.  I. 

15.  lettres  Cabalistiqucs;  1754,  7 ToU.  l2mo. — 1769, 

7 vols.  12mo. 

16.  Lettres  Chinoises  ; 1755,  6 vols.  l2nio. 

17.  Ocellus  Lucanus,  Gr.  etFr. ; 1762,  8vo. 

18.  de  Locres,  Gr.  et  Fr. ; 1763,  8vo. 

19.  tX'fense  du  Paganisme,  par  I'Empereur  Julien,  Gr. 
et  Fr. ; 1 764,  8vo. — 1768.  avee  aes  Notes  de  M.  de  Voltaire. 
Ces  trois  traductions  unt  des  Dissertations  et  Notes  sur  les 
principales  Questions  do  la  M^taphysique,  de  la  Physique, 
et  dc  la  Morale^ui  peuvent  ser>ir  de  suite  i la  Philosophie 
du  Bon  Sens.  These  translations  are  very  good. 

20.  Certain  pieces  in  the  M^muires  du  I'Esprit  ot  du 
Cceur  that  bear  bis  name ; he  had  no  (lart  in  the  rest. 

21.  I^ettors  printed  in  the  Work.s  of  Fre«leric  the  Great 
The  editor  of  his  M^moires  (Paris,  1807)  has  collected 
what  was  necessary  to  complete  his  life,  and  has  reviewed 
some  of  his  works  with  eiinsiderablo  tact  and  delicacy,  and  ! 
not  without  censure  where  it  is  due.  But  where  he  accuses 
the  marquis  of  making  insidious  attacks  on  religion  through 
its  priests,  ho  expressly  alludes  to  Uic  religion  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  to  which  the  word  is  exclusively  applied  by  all  its 
writers.  Writers  of  other  sects,  and  their  errors,  arc  also  | 
remarked  upon  with  great  Icrity  by  the  marquis ; but  many 
ecclesiastics  have  attacked  eac^i  other  with  infinitely  more 
virulence,  and  without  a due  regard  to  the  decency  which 
their  order  should  never  lose  sight  of. 

The  marquis's  name  was  again  broi^ht  forward  when, 
we  are  told,  it  was  nearly  forgotten  in  Franco,  by  tho  well 
meant  xeal  of  certain  declaimers  against  the  licentious  opi* 
nions  which  were  promulgated  during  the  revolution  in  tne 
reign  of  Louis  XVl.  As  all  ranks  and  establishments  were 
then  thrown  into  confUsion,  so  all  names  wore  confounded 
in  searching  for  tho  authors  of  those  calamities,  and  the 
Marquis  d'Argens  was  associated  with  ‘ atheists  and  deso* 
lators  of  religion,  morals,  and  government'  These  words 
have  been  repeated  by  some  who  must  be  suppo^  to  feel 
the  very  existence  of  the  desolation  they  describe  in  the 
dostnictiori  of  the  old  Fa’indi  government  More  impartial 
writers  have  traced  the  causes  of  the  French  revolution  to 
the  accumulated  grievances  of  many  ages,  and  shown  that 
it  was  not  caused,  though  it  may  have  bcKin  quickonod,  by 
the  writers  alluded  to ; if  so,  they  may  be  classed  together 
as  instigators,  but  if  their  names  arc  worth  preserving,  they 
are  entitled  to  their  just  distinctions  in  biography.  • The 
marquis  was  not  an  atheist,'  he  says : * ho  ulway.s  thought 
it  would  be  opposing  his  clearest  notions  not  to  believe  in 
tho  existence  of  Gud;'  ho  never  abjured  religion.  AfWr 


his  return  to  France,  * he  manifested  sentiments  and  exhi* 

, bited  acts  of  devotion  that  wore  n<*l  expected  from  him,  con- 
sideriug  bis  life  and  writings.'  This  only  proves  that  those 
who  did  not  expect  such  things  were  not  acquainted  with 
his  habits — pernaps  not  with  bU  writings,  fur  bo  frequently 
asks,  whether  certain  opinions  and  practices  ' are  con* 
sistent  with  true  religion?'  bis  objocliun  tu  them  being 
that  he  thinks  they  are  not.  Tlie  last  of  the  sweeping 
accusations  against  him  clearly  indicates  tho  temper  of  the 
person  who  first  brought  it  forward,  and  of  those  who  have 
copied  it,  whose  thorough  detestation  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Common  Sense  seems  to  liave  induced  them  to  aliandon  the 
small  portion  of  that  valuable  commixlity  which  may  havo 
naturally  fallen  to  their  share.  From  their  own  biographical 
works  it  can  be  quoted  that  ‘Frederic  the  Great  was  the 
best  legislator  of  his  day  in  Europe ; that  his  people  were  the 
best  governed ; and  that  the  Marquis  d'Argens,  a desolator 
of  government,  according  to  their  ideas,  was  his  confiilential 
friend  and  advi^jr  during  the  whole  term  of  his  literary 
life,  lived  under  his  special  protection,  died  most  sincerely 
regretted  by  him,  and  was,  by  his  command,  characterised 
on  his  monument  os  a lover  of  trutli  and  on  enemy  of  error.' 

ARGE'NSOL.\,  BARTOLOME'  LEONARDO  DE. 
was  a native  of  Barbastro  in  Aragon,  and  descended  (him 
a noble  family,  originally  from  Ravenna  in  Italy.  He  was 
born  in  1566.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Huesca,  and 
entered  the  occlosiastical  profession.  Through  the  inilu- 
cnco  of  his  brother  he  was  mode  a chaplain  to  the  princess 
Maria  of  Austria,  and  rector  of  Villahermosa.  He  mllowed 
his  brother  to  Naples,  and  remained  in  Italy  three  years 
after  bis  death.  In  1616,  having  first  vuited  the  principal 
cities  in  Italy,  ho  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  made  a canon 
of  Zaragoza,  in  which  town  he  died,  according  to  some 
authorities  in  1633,  and  according  to  others  in  1631. 

Argeosola  left  behind  him  a continuation  of  the  Annals 
of  Aragon  by  Zurita,  a History  of  the  Conquest  of  the 
Molucca  Islands,  some  letters,  satires,  and  other  poetical 
effusions.  The  continuation  of  the  history  of  Zurita,  in 
point  of  style,  exceeds  the  original,  and  the  events  are  re* 
luted  with  no  loss  accuracy  than  freedom.  The  history  of 
the  Molucca  islands,  though  it  was  written  in  his  youth,  is 
not  inferior  either  in  ju&ment  or  elegance  to  his  later 
performances.  As  poets,  noth  the  brotliers  arc,  if  nut  in 
point  of  onginality,  at  least  for  their  correctness  and  purity, 
among  tho  first  that  Spain  has  produced.  Their  poetry  is 
vigorous,  abounds  in  wit  and  classic  dignity  of  style,  ami 
alMve  all,  is  marked  by  singular  correctness  of  taste,  on 
which  account  they  have  l>een  Atvied  tho  Horaces  of  Spain. 

AROENSOLA,  LUPERCIO  LEONARDO  DE.  bro- 
ther of  Bartolom^,  was  bom  in  1565,  and  began  his  studies 
at  the  university  of  Huesca.  He  afterwanls  went  to  Zara- 
goza, where  ho  studied  Greek,  history,  and  rhetoric.  Before 
he  had  attained  his  tweuty-filXh  year  ho  went  to  Madrid, 
where  bis  patroness,  the  princess  Maria  of  Austria,  had 
fixed  her  residence,  and  ho  was  made  her  secretary.  The 
archduke  Alliert  of  Austria  made  him  his  chamberlain,  and 
Philip  III.  honoured  his  talents  by  appointing  him  historio- 
grapher of  Aragon.  The  count  of  Lemos,  having  been 
appointed  viceroy  of  Noples,  took  Argensola  with  him  and 
made  him  his  secretary  of  state,  and  also  secretary  for  war. 
In  1613,  ho  died  at  Naples.  He  left  behind  him  three 
tragedies,  some  poems,  and  other  works  which  are  still  un- 
published. 

(See  Nicolao  Antuuio,  Bibliotheca  Nata ; Fernandez. 
de  LupervAo  y Bartolomr  de  Argemola ; Boutorwek, 
History  ^ ^anieh  Literature,  pp.  392-405.) 

ARGBNtAN.  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Omo,  1 15  miles  W.  of  Paris,  twenty-five  N.  of  .-(lei^on,  and 
thirty-four  S.  by  K.  of  Caen : 4^5®  44'  N.  lat.,  0®  1'  E.  long. 

It  is  on  the  river  Ome  (which  (alls  into  the  sea  below 
Caen),  and  on  an  eminence  in  a very  fertile  plain.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built,  with  good  broad  streets,  and  its  forti- 
fications have  been  converteil  into  a pleasantpromenade. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a strung  castle.  The  trade  of 
Argentan  is  considerable.  Lace  similar  to  that  of  Aleii^on 
is  made  here ; and  also  leather,  the  waters  of  the  Orne 
being  considered  excellent  for  tanning.  Tho  cottons  ma- 
nufiu'turvd  in  the  town  and  in  its  vicinity  arc  carried  to 
Coen  and  sold  there,  where  they  liear  a good  price.  A con- 
siderable quantity  of  poultry  is  reared  about  the  town  ; uiid 
there  is  an  iron  mine  at  no  great  distance.  The  village  of 
Rye,  in  the  noighliourhiiod.  was  Uie  birth-place  of  the  histo- 
rian Mezeray.  The  population  of  ArgenUMi  is  about  6090. 
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B«lbre  the  revolution,  ArgonUn  posaeuod  a priory  and 
three  other  convents. 

It  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  or  sub-prefecture, 
containing  248  communes  and  above  115,000  inhabitants. 

llie  form  of  this  word  and  of  the  next  (Argentcuil)  may 
be  compared  with  some  Celtic  names  which  occur  in  the 
map  of  Gallia:  Argentomagus(Argenton),  between  Poitiers 
and  Bruc^,  Argentoratum  (Strasburg),  &c.  ' 

ARGENTEUIL,  a town  in  France,  in  tlie  department  of 
Seine  and  Oise,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  below 
Paris,  just  where  the  river  serves  as  boundary  between  the 
department  above-mentioned  and  tH!it  of  ^ino:  48”  56' 
N.  lat.,  2°  14'  E.  long. 

It  stands  in  the  middle  of  a district  alwunding  in  vine- 
yards and  gardens,  the  produce  of  which  forms  the  chief 
trade  of  the  town.  There  are  also  in  the  neighbourhood 
ntiarries  of  gypsum,  which  furnish  an  abundant  supply, 
oome  ruins  still  indicate  the  site  of  a monastery,  founded 
in  the  seventh  centuty,  which  has  ac<|uired  celebrity  as  the 
retreat  of  Heluise.  f^e  Ahklakd.]  The  lonlship  of  the 
town  was  in  the  prior  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  who  appear 
to  have  occupied  the  monastery  which  once  sheltered  Heloise. 
Two  other  religious  houses  cxistefl  before  the  revolution. 
Population  4700.  {ReichanVs  Guidf  drt  Voya^eurs.} 

ARGE'NTEUS  CODEX,  or  Silver  Book,  the  name 
given  to  a very*  curious  manuscript,  or  rather  fragment  of  a 
manuscript,  containing  the  greater  part  of  the  Four  Gospels 
in  the  Mu?so-Gothic  language,  prcsor\’wl  in  the  library  at 
Upsala.  in  Sweden.  It  is  believed  tn  be  a relic  of  the  Gothic 
Bible,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  which  was  translated  by  Ul 
pliilas,  bishop  of  those  Goths  who  were  settled  in  Ma*»>in  and 
Thrace,  and  who  lived  under  the  emperor  Valens  about 
A.  D.  360.  This  curious  fragment  was  discovered  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  abbey  of  Wenlen  in  Westphalia.  The  leaves 
aro  of  vellum,  some  purple,  but  the  greater  part  of  a violet 
colour;  all  the  letters  being  of  silver,  except  the  initials,  which  I 
are  of  gold.  These  letters,  which  arx^  all  capitals,  appear  nut  | 
to  have  been  written  with  the  pen,  but  stiimjiod  or  imprinted  ' 
on  the  Vellum  with  hut  metal  types,  in  the  same  manner  as 
book-binders  at  present  letter  the  hacks  of  books.  Thi-< 
copy  is  judged  to  be  nearly  o&  antiont  as  the  time  of  Ul- 
philas,  or  at  least  not  later  than  u century  or  two  after. 

Michaelis  and  one  or  two  other  learned  men  have  np- 
pose<l  tlie  current  opinion,  that  the  Silver  Book  contains 
part  of  Dlphilas's  Gothic  version,  and  have  offered  argu- 
iiientH  to  prove,  that  it  is  rather  a venerable  fragment  of 
some  verv  antient  Francic  Bible  : but  they  have  been  con- 
futed by  knittel  and  others.  The  letters  used  in  the  Gothic 
Gospels,  l>eirg  twenty-five  m numl>er.  arc  formed,  with  slight 
variations,  from  the  capitaU  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  alpha- 
bets, and  are  believed  to  have  been  really  the  invention  or 
application  of  Ulphilos.  Sec  the  notes  to  Bishop  Percy's 
TramUition  of  Mullet' $ Sorthern  vol.  i.  p.  3G6. 

The  Gothic  Gospels  of  Silver  Book  were  first  printed 
in  types  approaching  to  alac-similc,  by  Junius,  in  1665; 
again  in  common  type  at  Stockholm,  in  1671;  hy  Mr.  Lye 
at  Oxford,  in  4to,  1750.  with  a Gothic  Grammar  prefixed ; 
and  lastly,  by  Zahn,  4to,  Wcissetifels,  1805. 

Palimpse-st  fragments  of  this  Gothic  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. though  not  in  tlio  silver  charuclcr,  have  been  since 
fhufid  in  other  places.  Knittel  printed  a fragment,  contain- 
ing part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  was  discovered 
in  the  library  at  Wolfenbuttel : it  was  reprinted  in  1 763,  by 
Professor  Ihre;  and  again  in  the  Appendix  to  Lye's  Saxon 
Dictionary.  In  1619.  some  further  fragments  were*  pub- 
lished by  Angelo  Mat,  and  Car.  Oct.  Castdlonei.  in  4to.,  at 
Milan,  containing  small  portions  of  Esdras  and  Nchemiah. 
parts  of  the  2.5th,  26th.  and  27th  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  of 
St.  Paul  s Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Titus,  and  Philemon, 
and  of  a homily  and  calendar ; these  were  discovered  in 
separate  leaves  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan. 

A Diseertation  on  the  Argenteux  Coder,  by  Ericmi 
Sotberg,  printed  at  Slnrkbohii,  in  1752,  contains  two  of  its 
pages  m fac-simile.  Knittel  and  Mai  have  ahso  engraved 
some  of  tlie  jialimpsest  fragments  which  they  rcsjietlively 
published. 

ARGENTIE'RA,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Arehipelago, 
so  called  fn^m  its  having  been  supposed  to  contain  a vein 
of  silver.  It  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  Melos  or  Milo,  from  which 
it  is  separated  hy  a narrow  strait,  only  half  a mile  in  breadth, 
which,  though  no^  free  from  dangers,  may  be  passed  through 
by  ships  of  large  sixe,  the  connecting  ridge  of  the  two  islands 
having  five  fathoms  water  over  it  The  extreme  length  of 


the  island  is  five  miles,  and  breadth  three  miles  and  a half; 
it  has  nn  port,  and  but  one  small  village,  standing  OD  an  emi- 
nence at  the  S.E.  side  of  the  island,  in  36®  48' N.  lat,  and 
24®  35*  E.  long.  It  consists  of  only  u few  miserable  buU: 
the  whole  population  of  the  island  docs  not  exceed  800  soub. 
Tliorc  are  some  hot  springs  in  this  island,  like  those  in 
Milo,  and  the  soil  is  also  of  the  same  volcanic  nature,  drt 
and  barren,  but  producing  in  the  valleys,  with  much  care,  a 
little  I'otlnn.  com,  and  fruit  (chictiy  figs  and  grapes).  The 
only  trade  the  supply  of  u few  kuik-loads  of  wine:  for 
other  articles  the  inhabitants  visit  Milu.  Tlie  island  geiie- 
rally  is  high;  the  lulls  rise  to  an  elevation  of  800  to  lOW 
feet.  The  antient  name  was  Kiroolo.^,  which  is  still  alvayt 
used  by  iU  present  Greek  inhabitants. 

This  island  was  noted  in  antient  times  for  an  earth  used 
in  dyeing  and  blenching  cloths.  (See  Strabo,  p.  404,  and 
Plin.  XXXV.  1 7,  on  the  Creta  Cimolia.) 

AIlGENTiE'llE.  L‘,  the  capital  of  an  arrondis6ccneDt,ifi 
the  department  of  Ardeche,  in  France.  It  is  in  the  south 
of  the  department,  in  a deep  valley,  on  the  banka  of  the 
little  river  Lignc,  one  of  the  streams  which  nm  into  the 
Anldche : 44®  32'  N.  lat.,  4®  1 7'  E.  long. 

L'Argenli^re  derives  its  name  from  the  mines  of  argen- 
tiferous lead  ({.  e.  lead  combined  with  ailver),  which  were 
formerly  worked  in  its  neighbourho^,  but  are  now  n- 
hausteif  or  neglected,  as  being  of  little  value.  Its  chief  trade 
is  in  silk,  of  which  there  aro  several  manufactories.  The 
population  is  nearly  3000. 

The  air  of  the  town  is  pure,  tliougli  it  is  situated  in  m 
deep  a hollow  that  its  eastern  part  does  not  enjoy  the 
rays  till  the  aftcrmxm.  The  western  part,  being  more  elc* 
vated,  fares  better  in  this  rcspecU  A public  library  of  4000 
volumes  was  established  in  the  town  as  far  back  as  1784. 

The  arrondissement  of  L’Aigcntiere  contains  104  com- 
munes and  85,000  inhabitants.  {Dictionnaire  it 

la  France ; Maltc  Brun,  GVogropAie  de  la  France.) 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.  [See  La  Plata.] 

ARGENTON  SUR  CREUSE,  a small  town  in  tb« 
department  of  Indre,  in  France.  [See  Lxure.] 

ARGIL.  [Sec  Alumina.] 

ARGO,  the  ship,  a southern  constellation,  the  greatf- 
part  of  which,  containing  all  the  more  important  stars,  isi^pt 
risible  in  this  countr>-.  It  has  one  star  of  tlie  first  mafF*' 
ludc,  Canopus  (which  see).  The  part  ofitwhich  Uvisibleio 
our  latitude  may  bo  found  in  and  above  a line  drawn  through 
Orion’s  belt,  and  continued  beyond  Sirius.  The  star  Cof 
Hydra;  is  just  above  the  end  of  the  mast,  and  the  directi* 
of  the  mast  is  that  of  a line  passing  through  Regulus  sod 
Cor  Hydra*.  The  latter  comes  on  the  meridian  at  six  in 
the  evening  in  the  middle  of  May.  For  the  mytbologicsl 
story  connected  with  Argo,  see  Argonauts. 

The  stars  in  Argo  arc  as  follows,  in  which,  as  before,  the 
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simple  number  ii\  the  column  marked  Flamsteeii.  &c.  U 
that  of  Flamsteed;  ( ) denotes  Piazzi;  C,  Lacaille;  and 
Fa,  Fallows. 
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Owini;  to  the  extent  of  this  constellation,  it  is  usual  to 
subdivide  it  into  four,  between  the  stars  of  which  dotted 
lines  are  drawn  in  the  precedio)'  table.  They  arc  named  as 
follows : Argo.  Ar{^  in  Carina  (in  the  keel).  Argo  in  Puppi 
(in  the  stem),  Arj;^  in  Veils  (in  the  sails). 

The  stars  to  which  a note  of  intcrroi^tion  has  been  I 
placed  ore  those  about  which  some  mistake  has  arisen  in  I 
the  catal(^es.  Thus  the  star  which,  according  to  Flam- 
steed. is  13  Argus,  is  really  in  Caois  Minor:  and  3 Argus, 
to  which  Flamsteed  has  affixed  the  letter  r,  Lacaille  has 
affixed  /;  while  r Argus,  according  to  Lacaille,  is  No.  579 
of  his  own  catalogue.  (See  Memoirt  of  the  Attronwnical 
Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  *291.) 

ARGOL  is  an  acidulous  concrete  salt  which  is  deposited 
by  wine,  and  forms  a crust  on  the  sides  of  vessels  in  which 
that  liquid  is  kept.  This  crust  becomes  hard,  brilliant,  and 
brittle  ; it  is  easily  reduced  to  powder.  The  coloor  of  argol 
depends  upon  that  of  the  wine  from  which  it  is  separated. 
That  which  is  deposited  by  white  wine  contains  fewer  impu- 
rities than  the  other,  but  when  refined,  the  produce  of  both 
U identical.  Argol  brought  from  (^rmany  is  the  most  ' 
esteemed,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  excellence  of  its 
quality  is  owing  to  the  successive  additions  of  new  wine 
which  are  made  from  time  to  time  during  a scries  of  years 
to  the  contents  of  the  same  casks  or  vats,  which  are  com- 
monly of  large  dimensions. 

Argol  is  largely  used  by  dyers  as  a mordant,  that  is,  as 
an  intermediate  substance,  which,  having  a stronger  affinity 
for  both  the  cloth  and  the  colouring  matter  employed  than 
exists  between  the  cloth  and  the  colouring  matter,  becomes, 
as  it  were,  a Inind  of  union  between  the  two.  It  is  employed 
also  by  dyers  with  another  object,  in  combination  with  alum, 
the  sulphuric  acid  of  which  would  injure  the  texture  of  cloth, 
if  it  were  not  neutralized  by  the  potass  which  argol  contains. 
At  the  same  time  the  tartareous  acid,  which  is  the  other 
component  of  argol,  combines  with  the  alumina  of  alum  and 
forms  tartrate  of  alumina,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  cloth 
more  easily  than  alum. 

A further  use  U made  of  argol  in  the  same  art,  hy  com- 
bining it  with  nitio-muriate  of  tin  dissolved  in  wafer.  A 
double  decomposition  is  thus  effected.  The  nitro-muriatio  acid 
eombinea  with  the  potass  of  the  argol,  while  the  tart<in.*ou!« 


acid  of  this  substance  dissolves  the  oxide  of  tin.  The  mor 
dant  thus  produced  is  therefore  a tartrate  of  tin.  These 
few  explanations  will  perhaps  suffice  to  indicate  the  pur- 
poses to  which  this  substance  is  applied  in  the  important 
art  of  dyeing.  The  chemical  properties  and  fdrther  uses  ut 
argol  will  be  described  under  tW  head  of  T aut ah. 

About  3000  casks  and  cases  (nearly  1000  tons)  of  argi>l 
are  annually  imported  into  this  kingdom.  It  comes  to  us 
from  almost  all  wine-producing  countries.  It  is  admitted 
at  the  trifling  duty  of  two  shillings  per  hundred  weight 
from  foreign  countnes,  and  half  that  rate  from  British  piis* 
sessions.  The  best,  after  that  from  (^rmany,  comes  from 
Bologna  and  the  Cape  of  CKxnI  Hope ; that  shipped  from 
Florence  and  Lcghoni  ranks  next.  Its  present  price  varies, 
according  to  quality,  from  42s.  to  58«.  per  hundred  weight, 
including  the  duty. 

A'RGOLIS,  one  of  the  antient  divisions  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Peloponnesus : it  is  of  a peninsular  shape, 
being  lioundcd  on  the  south  and  north-east  respectively 
by  the  Argolic  and  Saronic  gulfs.  On  the  west,  it  was  se- 
parated from  Arcjulia  by  a range  of  mountains,  which,  shoot- 
ing off*  from  Cyllene,  now  Zyria,  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
peninsula,  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Ach:oa,  run  south- 
wards, and  were  known  by  the  appellations  of  Artemisium 
and  Parthonium.  Pausaniss  (viii.  6)  mentions  t«veral 
passes  from  the  plain  of  Argolis  into  Arcadia,  two  of  which 
were  respectively  over  the  ranges  of  Partbenium  and  Arte- 
misium. The  territory  of  Corinth  bounded  it  on  the  north. 
Argolis  lies  lictwecn  37®  12'  and  37^  46'  N,  lat.,  and  extended 
from  22®  32'  to  23°  33'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length,  measured 
in  a straight  line  along  its  western  frontier  from  Laconia  to 
Corinthia,  was  nearly  thirty -eight  miles,  and  the  peninsular 
part  of  it  varied  from  twenty-five  to  elei’en  miles  in  breadth. 
Mr.  Clinton  calculates  (Fasti  Hell.  i.  385)  its  area  in  English 
siiuare  miles  at  1059. 

Argolis  is  traversed  by  a ridge  of  mountains  which  run 
nearly  in  a continued  line  through  the  peninsula,  from 
Cyllene  on  its  western  frontier  eastwanl  to  Cape  Scylloeum, 
now  Skyllo ; these  mountains  are  intersected  by  deep  val- 
leys, through  which  flow  rivulets,  generally  dry  during  sum- 
mer. Arachneeum  is  the  antient  name  of  port  of  this 
range,  which  was  crossed  on  the  road  from  Argos  to  Epi- 
daurus.  The  valleys  are  most  numerous  and  of  greatest 
breadth  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ridge,  but  none  of  them 
are  of  any  great  exlcnl.  That  in  which  Argos  and  Mynemo 
were  situated  is  the  largest ; and  through  it  flowed  the 
ancient  Inachus,  now  B5nitza.  The  coast  is  of  an  irregular 
shape,  with  numerous  indentations,  and  it  is  generally  low. 
T^e  only  goorl  harbour  is  Nauplia,  now  Napoli  di  Romania, 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Napoli;  which,  however,  is  ex- 
posed to  a southerly  wind. 

Argos,  with  a territory  around  it  of  about  524  English 
square  miles,  was  situated  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
province ' near  Myceme.  On  the  eastern  coast  were  the 
three  independent  republics,  Epidaurus,  now  Pidhavro ; 
Trvpzcn,  now  Damala,  and  Hermionc.  In  the  mountains 
to  the  west  was  situated  Phlius.  The  only  other  city  of 
any  importance  in  Argolis  was  Tiryns,  the  mythological 
birth-place  of  Hercules,  and  known  f«ir  its  Cyclupmn  wails. 
[See  TiRYMS.}  The  district  of  Cynuria,  which  was  long  u 
subject  of  contention  lictwecn  Argos  and  Sparta,  lay  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Argolic  gulf,  on  the  borders.  (Thucyd.  ii. 
26.  iv.  56.  &c.)  It  was  finally  adjudged  to  the  Argeii  by  the 
Romans.  [See  Ahobu  and  Argos:  nnd  (Adi's  Arg<^is.'\ 

ARGONAUTA.  [See  Nautilus.] 

ARGONAUTS,  a term  signifying  the  crew  of  iho 
Argo,  or  members  of  the  Argonautic  exp«Ution.  This  Ls 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  mythological  talcs  in 
which,  as  in  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  w ar,  and  the  war  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes,  there  is  reason  to  believe  Uiat  a 
substratum  of  truth  exists,  though  overlaid  by  a mass  of 
fiction.  Anterior  to  these  events  (it  is  placed  by  Newton 
b.c.937,  by  Blair  b.c.  1263),  the  Argonautic  cxjK^itiuti  has 
a larger  share  of  what  is  purelv  fabulous;  the  license  of  the 
poet  being  of  course  curtailed  in  proportion  as  the  events 
which  he  related  came  nearer  to  his  own  times.  No  story 
has  been  more  frequently  treated  by  Grecian  writers.  Wc 
shall  give  a brief  outline,  and  then  offer  a few  remarks 
upon  it 

Jason,  the  son  of  .dlson,  king  of  lolcosin  Thessaly,  having 
been  defrauded  of  his  father's  kingdom  by  his  fatlier's  brother 
Peliaa,  in  hope  of  recovering  his  paternal  inberitanoe,  un- 
dertook to  bring  from  Colchis  the  golden  fleece  of  the  ram 
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which  carried  Phrixua  thitbor.  Arf^  the  son  of  Phrixus, 
by  the  help  of  Athene  (Minerva),  built  the  ship  Argo,  of  6(ty 
oars,  at  Pagasn,  and  it  was  manned  by  the  most  celebrated 
heroes  of  Greece,  in  number  fifty.  The  lists  differ,  for 
every*  state  in  later  times  wished  to  include  its  own  national 
hero  among  them ; but  ^ general  consent  the  most  dis< 
tinguisbed  warriors,  as  Heracles  (Hercules),  the  i^acids, 
the  Dioscuri,  Orpheus,  Theseus,  fite.,  were  on  board  the 
vessel,  which  was  steered  by  Tiphys,  the  son  of  Agnius. 
Embarking  from  lolcos  (or,  some  say,  Apbelse,  departurt), 
they  steer^  first  to  Lemnos ; thence  to  Mysla,  where  Her> 
eules  remained  behind,  seeUn^  his  favourite  Hylos,  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  Naiadea,  and  drowned.  (See 
Thcocr.  IdylL  13.)  They  touched  next  at  Bebrycia,  where 
Amyeua,  king  of  the  country,  was  slain  by  Polydeukes 
(Pollux),  in  boxing  with  the  cfttut,  or  weighted  glove. 
(Tbeocr.  Idyll.  22.)  Apollonius  next  conducts  them  to  the 
coast  of  Bitnynia,  where  Zetes  and  Calais,  the  winged  sons 
of  Boreas,  delivered  the  seer  Phineus  from  certain  winged 
monsters  called  Harpies,  and  in  return,  he  gave  the  Argo- 
nauts instructions  fur  the  conduct  of  their  voy  age.  (Apoll. 
Rhod.  ii.  v.  178*423.)  The  entrance  to  the  Euxinc  sea  was 
fabled  to  be  closed  up  by  certain  rocks,  called  Symplegade*, 
d'o/Acrs,  or  Planktai  (Od.  xii.  6 1 ),  or  Cyanean%  which  floated 
on  the  water,  and  when  any  thing  attempted  to  pass  through, 
came  together  with  such  velocity  that  not  even  the  bi^ 
could  escape.  Pliineas  advised  them  to  let  lly  a pigeon, 
and  to  venture  the  passage  if  the  bird  got  through  safe.  It 
asset!,  with  only  the  loss  of  its  tail ; and  the  Argo,  favoured 
y Juno,  and  impelled  bv  the  utmost  efforts  of  its  heroic 
crew,  passed  also,  though  so  narrowly  that  the  meeting 
rocks  carried  away  part  of  her  stem-works.  Thenceforward 
theyremained  fixed.  The  expedition  reached  the  river  Phasis 
without  any  more  adventures  worthy  of  notice,  ifietes,  king 
of  Colchis,  hearing  from  the  strangers  the  cause  of  their  I 
arrival,  promised  to  give  Jason  the  golden  llcece,  which  was 
suspended  on  a tree  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Ares,  on  condition 
of  bis  yoking  two  bulls  with  brazen  feet,  which  breathed 
flames,  ploughing  a piece  of  land  with  them,  and  sowing 
art  of  the  teeth  of  the  serpent  slain  by  Cadmus,  which 
ad  the  peculiar  property  of  producing  a crop  of  armed  men. 
These  difficult  tasks  he  performed  by  the  help  of  the  cele- 
brated sorceress  Medea,  daughter  of  ^Eotes,  who  fell  in  love 
with  him,  placed  the  fleece,  which  iEetea  ultimately  refused 
to  surrender,  in  his  possession,  and  became  his  partner  in 
fli^t. 

How  the  Argo  got  back  to  Greece,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ; 
but  somehow  or  other  she  found  her  way  from  Olchis,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Euxine.  to  the  western  extromi^  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  the  Argonauts  touched  at  iCea, 
the  island  of  Circe  (see  Od.  xii.  C9),  which  by  Homer  is 
laced  in  the  westernmost  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
y some  later  writers  has  been  said  to  be  the  promontory  of 
Circeuro,  on  the  Latian  coast.  Hence  they  passed  all  the 
wonders  of  the  western  world  described  by  Homer:  the 
Sirens ; Scylla  and  Cha^bdis ; Thnnakia  (Sicilia),  the  isle 
of  the  sun  ; and  Phsacia,  or  Ckiroyra.  Near  Anaphe,  one 
of  the  Sporades,  they  nanowly  escaped  shipwreck,  but  were 
saved  by  Pheebus.  They  touched  at  Crete,  proceeded  to 
iEmna.  them'd  to  lolcos,  where  Jason  delivered  up  the  fleece 
to  Pelias;  after  which  he  sailed  to  the  Isthmus,  and  dedi- 
cated the  Argo  to  Poseidon,  or  Neptune. 

For  a full  account  of  the  adventures  of  the  Argonauts, 
sec,  besides  the  passages  referrctl  to,  Pindar. IV. ; 
Apollonius  Rbodius:  too  Orphic  Argunautica;  Diodorus, 
book  iv.  c.  40 ; see  also  Hesiod,  Theog.  992 ; Ovid,  and 
the  Latin  poem  of  Valerius  Floccus,  entitled  Argonau- 
tica. 

Tlie  reader  will  reodUy  understand  that  it  was  a difficult 
matter  to  get  the  Argo  home  from  Colchis  to  Greece,  by 
way  of  the  Mediterranean.  Besides  numerous  large  streams, 
two  very  great  rivers,  the  Ister  and  Tanats  (Danube  and 
Don),  floi^  into  the  Euxine  sea,  from  the  west  and  north- 
east respectively,  in  addition  to  the  Phasis  (Fax),  which 
entered  it  on  the  east  side,  within  tho  limits  of  Colchis.  Of 
none  of  these  did  the  early  Greeks  know  cither  the  rise 
or  course : and  this  was  convenient,  for  they  could  do  as 
they  liked  with  them.  Pindar  (Pyth.  iv.  44  and  448) 
conducts  the  Argonauts  into  the  * Red  Sea'  (probably  Uie 
Indian  Ocean),  and  uy  the  ocean  to  the  coast  of  Libya, 
where  thev  carried  their  ship  over  land  for  twelve  davs, 
and  launching  her  into  Lake  Tritonis,  entered  the  Me^- 
teiranean.  Aecordiog  to  the  tradition  preserved  by  He- 


rodotus (iv.  1 79),  JasoD  was  driven  off  the  aoutb  eoaat  of 
the  Peloponnesus  into  the  shallows  of  the  Lake  Tmonv. 
while  he  was  on  bis  voyage  (apparently  before  the  coo- 
mencement  of  the  great  expedition)  to  car^  a hecatoo:l 
and  a brazen  tripod  to  the  god  of  Delphi.  He  only  got  oc*. 
of  the  difficulty  by  surrendering  the  tripod  to  Tritoo,  thr 
god  of  the  lake,  who  on  no  other  terms  would  consent  t» 
ilot  him  out  Hecatous  of  Miletus  improved  the  story, 
y making  them  sail  from  the  ocean  down  the  Nile,  inw 
the  Mediterranean.  Pisander  and  Timagetee,  followed 
by  Apollonius  Rbodius,  carried  them  up  the  Ister.  and 
down  ono  of  its  branches,  by  which  they  perhaps  meant 
the  Rhone,  into  the  Keltic  or  Tyrrhene  sea.  Timcui 
and  others  took  them  up  the  Taiiais  to  its  sourev,  from 
which  they  dragged  the  Argo  to  an  unnamed  stream,  which 
carried  them  to  the  ocean,  and  they  sailed  home  by  Gada 
(Cadiz),  that  is,  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  poet  who 
writes  under  the  name  of  Orpheus  took  them  up  the  Phasic, 
down  another  branch  of  it  to  tlie  Palus  Mmotis,  at  the  bead 
of  which  th^'  entered  a river,  probably  the  Tauais,  and 
crossed  the  Khipman  mountains  to  the  Cronian  or  Baity 
sea.  They  passM  by  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  the 
isle  lomls  (Ireland?),  and  home  by  the  strait  of  Tartessu^ 
(Gibraltar)  into  the  Mediterranean. 

The  gross  geographical  ignorance  involved  in  each  d 
these  routes  need  not  be  pointed  out.  Why  later  wnten 
should  have  laboured  to  solve  auch  an  impossible  problem, 
it  is  hard  to  say.  except  that  Homer  brings  tho  Argonauu 
into  the  Mediterranean  (Od.  xii.  70),  and  they  may  ha%t 
thought  themselves  bound  to  follow  him.  Dodorua,  how- 
ever, takes  them  quickly  home  by  the  Euxinc  Sea. 

The  name  of  Minyans,  which  was  given  to  the  Argo- 
nauts, according  to  the  raythologists,  bemuse  most  of  tbra 
were  descended  from  Minyas,  son  of  Poseidon  on  Uie  ma 
temal  side,  has  led  Mr.  Keighlley  (MytfU}logy)  to  suggest 
that  the  expedition  may  have  been  in  fact  undertaken  br 
the  Minins,  an  early  race  in  Greece,  probably  a branca 
of  the  ^olian  tribe,  who  inhabited  the  southern  part  of 
Thessaly,  and  whose  port  was  lolcos,  and  their  dockyard 
Pagasee,  and  who  are  conjectured  to  have  been  a wealthy 
and  commercial  race.  (Muller's  OrcAomenoz;  and  Buttmann'i 
Mvthol^UM,  ap.  Keightley.) 

Mr.  ICeigbtley  further  suggests,  that  tho  voyage  may  ia 
fact  have  l^n  to  tho  west,  for  the  wool  and  gold  of  Spam, 
and  that  this  explains  the  universal  agreement  of  all  w riter* 
in  bringing  the  Argonauts  home  by  the  Mediterraneao ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  commodities  for  which  the 
voyage  was  undertaken  might  readilv  be  mythologized  into 
the  legend  of  the  golden  fleece.  We  prefer,  however,  the 
simpler  belief  of  Mitford  and  others,  that  the  expedition  «u 
of  a piratical  nature,  on  a’  la^e  scale ; in  which,  according 
. to  the  notions  of  honour  of  the  age,  a number  of  young  men 
of  the  highest  rank  and  spirit  engaged  under  one  cele- 
brated Ic^er.  The  notion  of  the  expedition  being  a westers 
one  seems  to  be  untenable : the  bold  attempt  of  explorim; 
the  Black  Sea,  with  the  mingled  objects  of  plunder,  cunosity, 
and  traffic,  appears  to  bo  a more  natund  story.  (See  Herod, 
i.  2.)  As  to  tM  Argonauts  being  found  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  on  their  retuni,  this  notion  arose,  ai 
we  have  already  intimated,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  later 
Greeks  as  to  the  true  course  and  character  of  the  great 
streams  which  enter  the  Buxine  or  Black  Sea  on  the  north. 
When  the  geographers  of  Strabo's  lime  (Strabo,  Ca&aub. 
p.  121.)  could  believe,  in  opposition  to  the  earlier  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  that  the  Caspian  lake  was  an  inlet 
nr  bay  of  the  ocean  running  southward  into  the  land,  ve 
may  easily  conceive  how  the  ignorance  of  a previous  age 
connected  the  Euxine  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  When 
the  Euxine  was  explored,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  lU 
true  character,  ignM*ance  and  credulity  merely  Iransfurcd 
the  same  hypothesis  to  the  Caspian.  The  wanderings  of 
lo,  as  given  in  the  Promeihfut  of  Aeschylus,  are  a good 
sample  of  poetical  geography,  which  may  bo  compared  with 
that  of  the  ArgonauUc  voyage. 

Bryant,  in  his  learned  work  on  antient  mythology,  coo- 
siders  this  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  as  one  of  those  cor- 
rupt traditions  in  which  the  recollection  of  the  Deluge,  and 
the  preservation  of  mankind  in  tho  ark,  was  long  rnain- 
tainra.  Jason,  therefore,  he  believes  to  be  the  arkite  deity, 
and  the  name  of  Ar^  to  be  connected  with  and  denv^ 
from  the  ark  itself.  The  reader  wUl  find  this  question  dis- 
cussed with  i^at  research  and  ingenuity  in  his  Andtmi 
Mythology  i but  the  author’s  prcgudices  in  behalf  of  one 
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favourite  theory  are  so  strong,  that  his  arguments  require 
to  examined  with  more  than  usual  care. 

ARGONNE,  a woody  district  in  France,  on  the  frontier 
of  the  antient  provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Champagne,  and 
extending  into  each  of  them.  It  is  now  included  in  the 
departments  of  Meuse,  Mame,  and  Ardennes.  It  is  about 
sixty  miles  in  length,  with  a very  unequal  breadth.  It 
may  be  described  a.«  a vast  forest,  in  the  intervals  and  void 
spaces  of  which,  towns  and  villages  have  been  built.  The 
inhabitants  of  those  cultivate  the  lands  in  their  neighbour* 
hood  ; but  the  badness  of  the  soil,  and  the  quantity  of  doer, 
and  animals  of  that  kind  {betet  fanve9\  render  tillage  an 
unproRtablo  pursuit,  and  le^  the  inhabitants  to  attend  ra- 
ther to  rearing  stock.  The  cattle  and  the  wood,  which  is  so 
abundant,  furnish  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  St.  Mcnchould 
w iis  the  capital  of  this  country,  and  among  the  other  towns 
which  are  »iluated  in  it,  ore  Clermont.  Varennes,  Beaumont, 
and  Grandpr6.  Some  of  these  taku  from  the  district  a dis- 
tinctive addition  to  their  name,  as  Clermont-en-Argonne, 
Bifaumont-en- Argonne,  &c. ; iust  as  in  England  we  have 
Henlty-in- Arden,  &c.  [SecAaoRN.] 

Argonne  was  the  great  scene  of  operations  in  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick’s  invasion  in  1792,  when  the  enthusiasm  of 
republican  France  enabled  her  new  levies  to  triumph  over 
the  disciplined  forces  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  expel 
them  from  uer  territory.  {Encyc.  Mithod.  Didionnairf  ie 

la  I 

ARGOS,  called  also  Argi  by  Latin  writers,  the  mrnt 
antient  citv  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  chief  city  of  Argolis, 
is  situated  on  a level  plain  at  the  foot  of  a hill  called 
Larissa,  on  wliich  was  its  citadel  and  a temple  of  Jupiter, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulet  Inachus,  now  Banitsa.  We 
admit  the  fact  of  iu  high  antiquity,  but  we  do  not  venture 
to  decide  whether  its  foundation  took  place  b.c,  1857.  as 
Eusebius  affirms,  or  u.c.  1986,  which  is  the  opinion  of 
iArcher.  Its  earliest  known  inhabitants  were  Pelasgi.  In 
the  remains  of  the  AcropoIU  on  the  hill  Larissa,  wo  see 
traces  of  walls  approacliing  to  the  massive  Tiryntbian  style 
(see  Tiryns).  and  others  of  the  later  polygonal  kind,  which 
is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  regular  horizontal  course.^, 
and  by  the  accurate  fitting  together  of  the  stones.  , In  the 
mythic  ago  it  was  governed  by  kings,  of  whom  Inachus  was 
the  first ; or.  according  to  other  accounts,  he  was  the  river- 
god.  and  bis  son  Phoroneus  was  the  first  king.  (Paus.  ii.  16.) 
Danaiis,  from  Egypt,  afterwards  founded  a new  dynasty  by 
wresting  the  sovereign  power  from  Gelanor,  a descendant  of 
Phoroneus.  Herodotus,  in  his  story  of  lo,  whom  he  calls 
the  daughter  of  Inachus  (i.  1. ),  a story  in  itself  of  no  his- 
torical value,  states  the  general  belief  os  to  the  im|)ortance 
of  Argos  at  this  remote  period,  and  indicates  that  it  was 
known  to  the  enterprising  merchants  of  Phesnicia.  Accord- 
ing to  Homer,  the  city  Argos  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Diomedes,  and  not  to  that  of  Agamemnon,  who  however 
seems  to  have  eqjoyed  a kind  of  sovereign  power  over  the 
whole  peninsula. 


Cots  of  Artot.  Brit.  Mo*.] 

Under  Pbeidon,  in  the  8th  Olympiad,  the  power  of  Argos 
appears,  for  a time  at  least,  to  have  acquired  a considerable 
extension.  [See  Phridom.^ 

In  the  more  certain  historical  age,  Argos  appears  under  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  becomes  first  known  to 
us  when  engaged  in  war  with  the  Spartans  respecting  the 
territory  of  Thyrea.  Tliis  war  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
capture  of  Sardes  by  Cyrus.  (Herod,  i.  82.)  Before  this  epoch, 
the  possessions  of  Arpis  had  extended  to  (3ape  Malea.  and 
included  Cythera  and  other  islands.  At  a later  period,  b.c. 
493,  there  was  another  contest  between  Argos  and  Sparta, 
in  which  Argos  was  unsuccessful,  and  so  many  of  the 
citiMns  fell  in  battle,  that  the  slavea,  or  more  pndiably  the 
Periosci,  found  no  difficulty  in  seizing  the  guvemment. 
and  are  said  to  have  retained  it  till  the  sons  of  tb^ 
masters  had  grown  up,  when  th^  were  again  expelled 
from  the  cUy.  (Herodot.  vi.  83.)  It  was  probably  on  this 
account  that  the  Argeians  took  no  part  in  the  Persian  war 
B.c.  480,  though  many  much  less  creditable  reasons  for 


their  oonduet  ware  afloat  in  Oreeoe  at  the  time.  It  was,  in 
fact,  believed  that  they  had  been  bribed  by  Xerxes ; but 
Herodotus  is  evidently  unwilling  to  credit  the  story,  (vii. 
148—158.)  A ^ew  years  afterwa^,  b.c.  468,  wo  find  them 
at  war  with  the  inhabitants  uf  Myceoie,  who  had  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Argos,  and  hod  been  sup- 
ported for  mtny  years  in  their  independence  by  the  Spartans. 
Mycenm  fell,  and  it  never  again  rose  from  its  ruins.  (Diod. 
Sic.  xi.65.)  [See  MvctMjx.] 

Though  Argos  remained  neutral  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  her  feelings  were  at  all  timea 
opposed  to  tne  Spartans,  and  she  at  last  took  an  active  part 
with  the  Athenians.  The  defeat,  however,  of  the  Argeiana 
at  Mantinea,  B.c.  418,  dissolved  the  omfMoracy,  of  which 
she  was  the  bead,  and  Argot  was  compelled  to  accept  an 
aristocratical  constitution.  (Thucyd.  v.  65-81.)  She  subse- 
quently shook  off  the  yoke,  and  we  find  her  assisting  the 
Iliebans  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  b.c.  368;  but  her  history 
becomes  gradually  less  important ; nor  is  there  any  fact 
Worthy  of  being  noticed,  till  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made 
by  Pyrrhus,  b.c.  872,  to  take  the  city.  It  joined  the  Achean 
league,  and  continu^  to  form  a part  of  this  confederacy  till 
its  final  dissolution  by  the  Romans.  (Strabo,  viii.  377.) 
The  great  deity  of  Argos  was  Hera  (Juno),  and  it  seems 
probable  that  a great  catalogue  of  the  priestesses  had  been 
preserved,  which  may  have  served  as  tne  basis  of  the  work 
ascribed  to  Heilanicus  on  the  sucoetaioa  of  the  priestesses. 
(See  Herod,  i.  3).  Thucyd.  ii.  2.) 

Argm  is  still  known  by  its  antient  name,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  contained  1800  families.  Part 
of  the  plain  around  is  cultivated,  und  where  the  moisture 
is  sufficient,  cotton  and  vines  are  grown:  in  the  marshy 
parts  towards  the  sea.  smno  rice.  The  plain  of  Argos  dues 
not  abound  in  water,  for  which  Pausanias  assigns  a mytho- 
logical reason  (ii.  15:  but  compare  Strabo,  p.  371.)  A 
ruined  castle,  of  lower  Greek  oonitruction,  which  now  occu- 
pies the  summit  of  Larissa,  still  preserves  some  remains  of 
the  famed  Acropolis  of  Argos.  For  a detailed  account  of  its 
antient  remains,  see  Leake's  TYaveU  tn  the  Morea,  London, 
1830;  and  for  its  antient  history,  Mannert's  Geogrtmhie 
dee  Grieehenlandee,  Leips.  1628.  Pausan.  ii.  19.  &c. ; Stra- 
bo, p.  368,  &e. : Muller's  Dorian*. 

ARGOS,  in  Amphilochia,  a town  near  the  S.  E.  angle  of 
the  gulf  of  Alta,  lla  ruins  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Karavaaara.  (See  l/md. 
Geog.  Jowmak  v<A.  iii.  p.  85,  and  the  article  Aarx.)  This 
Argos  was  founded,  aooording  to  tradition,  by  Amphilochus 
of  the  Peloponnesian  Argos,  after  his  return  from  the  war 
of  Troy.  (Thucyd.  ii.  68.) 

ARGOSIE,  a ship  of  great  burthen,  whether  for  mer- 
chandise or  war.  Sbakspeare,  in  his  Merchant  of  Venice 
(Act  i.  Scene  1)  says — 

Yoor  Bind  i»  iovtiDR  «m  lh»  oc«*a, 

Tbar*  wU»re  )-our  Atfutitt  with  port!)'  Mil. 
l.ik*  Minion  uo<t  rich  borithcr*  oa  the  fluod, 

Or  u llvrrathepaRMBliofUw  ««, 

Do  orar'pMT  tb*  patty  trtIBeket*.’ 

It  U mentioned  in  the  same  sense  by  Chapman,  Draytor^ 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  other  writers.  In  Rycaut  ■ 
Maxim*  of  Turkieh  Polity,  chap.  xiv.  it  is  said,  * Those  vast 
carracks  called  Argoeiee,  which  are  so  famed  for  the  vast- 
ness  of  their  burthen  and  bulk,  were  corruptly  so  deno- 
minated from  Ragosies,'  t.  e.,  ships  of  Ragusa.  a city  and 
territory  on  the  Gulf  of  Venire,  then  tributary  to  the  rorte. 
We  have  no  proof,  hirvever,  that  the  Ragusan  vessels  were 
particularly  largo ; and  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  Argosie 
derived  its  name  from  the  classical  ship  Argo.  Indeed 
Sbakspeare  himself  has  hinted  as  muen  in  the  play  just 
quoted,  when  he  makes  Gratiano,  in  allusion  to  Antonio's 
argosie,  say  (Act  iii.  Scene  8) — 

' Wo  &r«  tb«  Jmosi  ; we  harowoD  Ibe  Scccc.' 

Sandys,  in  his  Travels,  p.  2,  applies  the  term  argoeie  to 
a ship  of  force.  Describing  the  boldness  of  pirates  in  the 
Adriatic,  he  observes,  that  from  the  timorousness  of  others 
they  ' gather  such  courage  that  a little  ftigot  will  often  not 
fear  to  venture  on  an  argosie.' 

AROO'STOLI.  [See  CsRHALONtA.] 

ARGUIN.  or  ARGUIM,  one  of  a cluster  of  small  islands 
in  a bay  cA  the  same  name,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  S.B.  of 
Ctpe  Blanco,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  only 
about  two  miles  long,  and  would  be  unworthy  of  notice  were 
it  not  for  the  variety  of  masters  to  whom  it  has  been  subject, 
and  the  loss  of  life  incurred  there.  It  was  discovered  in 
1444,  by  Nunes  TriataS,  and  in  1461  a tot  was  erected  for 
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the  protection  of  commerce,  then  coneUtm^  of  and 
negroes,  which  were  received  in  exchange  for  cloths,  knives, 
glats-bcads,  bells,  &c.  The  Portuguese  remained  in  quiet 
pcssenien  till  1636,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
Dutch,  who  established  a traffic  with  the  Moors  in  gum 
Arabic,  and  claim  the  merit  of  being  tho  Arst  to  introduce 
that  article  into  Europe.  The  bay  also  abounded  in  stock- 
fish, which  they  cured  with  salt,  obtained  from  the  opposite 
shore  and  exported  to  Holland.  In  1665,  the  fort  was 
destroyed  by  an  English  squadron ; but  the  Dutch,  recap- 
turing the  island  in  the  following  year,  strengthened  it 
very  much,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Moorish  chieCi. 
and  by  giving  a high  price  for  the  gums  greatly  injured 
the  trade  of  the  French  ^ne^l  Company.  In  consequence 
an  expedition  was  sent,  which  drove  the  Dutch  out,  and 
the  island  was  ceded  to  tho  French  1^  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen.  It  appears  that  in  1690  the  French  exported  hence 
a thousand  tons  of  gum  Arabic,  with  many  chests  of 
ostrich  and  herons'  feathers,  and  a quantity  of  ambergris. 
The  Dutch,  however,  still  carried  on  their  trade  in  spite  of 
the  French  company  ; but  in  1725  they  were  finally  driven 
away,  and  the  gum  trade  gradually  merging  into  the  esta- 
blishments on  the  Senegal,  Arguin  has  b^n  abandoned, 
and  subsequently  to  the  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1763  the 
forts  have  been  ^molisbed. 

The  opposite  coast  of  tho  main  land  is  only  a barren  tract 
of  sand ; but  the  country  inland  is  described  as  being  fertile, 
yielding  com  and  fruit  in  abundance.  The  country  of  the 
gold-mines,  called  Darha,  is  fifty  leagues  in  the  interior. 
The  anchorage  was  good,  and  tbe  bay  afforded  plenty  of 
turtle  and  fish. 

Arguin  has  been  supposed  by  Major  Rennell  to  be  tho 
Ceme  of  Hanno ; and  Bougainville  asserts  that  the  cisterns 
found  there  are  of  Carthaginian  construction.  Tlie  largest 
of  these  cisterns  (evidently  an  artificial  work)  is  96  feet 
long,  60  wide,  and  of  considerable  depth : it  is  situated 
about  400  yards  fiiim  the  ruins  of  the  fort.  Thero  is  plenty 
of  fresh  water  on  the  island. 

An  extensive  and  dangerous  shoal,  called  the  Arguin 
Bank,  stretches  thirty  leases  along  tho  land  in  a S.S.K. 
direction,  from  off  Cape  Blanco  to  Ca]ic  Mirik;  it  is  com- 
posed of  hard  sand  with  broken  shells ; a strong  current  sets 
along  its  c<lge  to  the  southward.  This  was  the  scene  of 
the  melancholy  wreck  of  the  French  frigate  La  M6duse. 
Arguin  is  in  20®  24'  N.  1st,  16®  14'  W.  long. 

ARGUMENT,  in  astronomical  tables,  is  the  angle  on 
which  the  tabulated  quantity  depends,  and  with  which, 
therefore,  in  technkal  language,  the  table  must  be  entered. 
If.  for  example,  a table  of  the  sun's  declination  were  formed, 
corresponding  to  every  degree,  &c.  of  longitude,  so  that  the 
longitude  being  known,  the  declination  might  bo  found 
opposite  to  it  in  the  table,  then  the  longitude  would  be  made 
tho  argument  of  the  declination. 

ARG Y LE,  or  ARGYLL,  a shire  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
comprehending  an  extensive  district  on  the  main  land,  nnd 
several  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Isles.  Tho  name  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  Earra  Ghaidheal,  the  West  Gael's 
country.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Inverness-shire;  on 
the  K.  by  Perth,  Dumbarton,  and  Renfrew  shires ; from 
the  last  two  it  is  sep^ted  by  Loch*  l^ng  and  the  Firth  of 
Clyde.  On  other  sides  it  is  washed  by  the  sea ; but  the 
islands  of  Bute  and  Arran,  which  form  the  shire  of  Bute, 
lie  close  to  it  to  the  S.E,  The  line  of  the  coast  is  very  irre- 
gular. Deep  indentations  of  the  sea  penetrate  for  inland. 
The  principal  of  these,  beginning  from  the  N.,  are  L^h 
Moidartand  Loch  Shiel  (communicating  with  I>x*h  Moidort 
by  a narrow  possage),  which  separate  Argyleshire  from 
Inverness-shire;  I^h  Sunart,  which  runs  into  tho  land 
in  an  eastern  direction;  Linnhe  Loch,  which  runs  nearly 
N.E.,  and  the  extremities  of  which  are  l.Ach  Eil  (which  runs 
first  N.E.,  and  then  W.  by  N.  till  it  approaches  Loch  Sheil), 
and  Loch  Levin ; Loch  Creran  and  Lmh  Etive  arc  inlets  of 
Linnhe  Loch,  on  the  right  as  you  enter.  From  linnhe 
Loch,  the  coast  runs  in  a direction  al>out  S.  by  W.  for  a 
distance  of  between  80  and  90  miles  (broken  sucoossivcly 
by  the  Lochs  Feochan,  Melfort,  Craignish,  Oinan,  Swin, 
KilUsport,  and  West  Tarbet),  to  the  Moyle  or  Mull  of 
Cantire.  From  this  headland,  the  coast,  after  running  east- 
ward a short  distance,  returns  N.  by  E.  for  about  35  miles 
to  Skipnlsh  Point,  forming  the  long  narrow  peninsula  of 
Cantire.  From  Skipnish,  Loch  Fine  runs  inland  first  N. 
by  W ,,  then  N.E.,  and  has  a subordinate  inlet ; Loch  Gilp, 

• Loch  U t Um,  utd  'lUo  u ialM  of  lb«  ara. 


Lochs  Riden  and  Straven  also  run  N.  by  W.,  or  N. ; aa4 
the  Filth  of  Clyde,  with  its  terminating  locbs.  Long  a&i 
(joyle,  completes  ^e  circuit  of  the  Argyleshire  eoa^  tkc 
extent  of  which  is  estimated  at  more  thw  600  miles. 

Authorities  differ  considerably  as  to  the  dimensions  «( 
Argyleshire : we  give  the  following  from  measurement  oa 
the  Map  of  Scotland  published  by  Uie  Society  for  diffusicr 
Useful  Knowlcdsc. 

Length  fit>m  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county  in  tht 
territory  of  Locheil  to  the  Mull  of  Cantire.  115  miles. 

Len^h  from  the  point  of  Airdnamurchan  to  the  Mull  of 
Cantire,  101  miles. 

[Statement  in  Dr.  Smith's  Survey  of  the  Agriculture, 
of  the  County  (1798),  115  miles.] 

Breadth  from  the  point  of  Airdnamurchan  to  the  border 
of  Perthshire,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Urchay,  66  mile^ 
[The  breadth  is  given  by  Dr.  Smith  at  66  miles.] 

^cre  is  equal  diversity  of  statement  as  to  the  superficul 
contents;  Dr.  Smith's  copulation  is  as  follows:-— 


Mainland,  exclusive  of  Cantire 

8q.  mOM. 

. 2475 

Peninsula  of  Cantire 

. 260 

Islands  .... 

1063 

3798 

But  the  Doctor  gives  this  statement  as  coiyectural,  ia 
the  absence  of  goM  authority ; and  as  be  appears  to  Pive 
over-estimated  the  lengtlr  and  breadth  of  the  county,  it 
seems  better  to  take  the  statement  in  the  Gen.  Report  of 
Scotland,  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Smclair, 


Appendix,  vol.  i.  pp.  49,  58 

(ISN):— 

Sq.  mtW. 

E&s.  scm. 

Land  on  the  main 

. 2200  or 

1,408,000 

Lakes 

. 60 



Islands 

. 929  or 

594,560 

3189  or 

2,002.560, 

than  one-tonth  of  the  whole  surface  of  SooUand  and  its 
islands. 

Of  the  land,  the  quantity  in  cultivation  is  — 

Eaf . aetM., 

On  the  main  laud  . , . 163,970 

Islands 107,020 


270,990,  about 

13.5  parts  in  1 00,  or  between  one-seventh  and  one-eightb 
of  the  surface  of  the  county  ; and  between  one-eighteenth 
and  one-ninctcenth  of  the  cultivated  land  in  Scotland. 

The  islands  attached  to  Argyleshire  are  as  follows.  The 
length  and  breadth  are  given  from  measurement  on  tbe 
Society's  map;  tho  proportion  of  land  in  cultivation  is  from 
the  General  Report  q/  Scotland;  the  population  from  tlw 
census  of  1831 : — 

Canna:  greatest  length,  miles,  E.N.E.  to  W.S  W. ; 
greatest  breadth,  1 mile ; proportion  of  land  cultivated  in 
C)anna  and  its  dependency,  Sandy  Island,  45  parts  lu  100; 
population.  264. 

Hum : greatest  length,  8 miles,  N.  to  S. ; greatest  breadth, 
miles;  proiwrtion  of  land  cultivated,  6 parts  in  luo: 
population,  l.t4. 

Rum  is  Uic  most  mountainous  and  rugged  of  all  the 
Hebrides. 

Muck,  Muick,  or  Monk  : greatest  length,  2 miles,  K.  to 
W. : greatest  breadth,  I i mile;  population,  155. 

Muck  contains  good  pasturage  and  excellent  corn  land. 
The  above  islands,  with  the  isle  of  Eig  or  Egg.  lying  between 
Rum  and  Muck,  but  included  in  Invcmess-shire,  make  up 
the  parish  of  Small  Lsles,  one  of  the  most  laborious  mini»- 
terial  charges  in  Scotland.  The  population  here  has  been 
rapidly  decreasing,  as  appears  by  the  statement  below : 


ropuUUoo  is 
ISSi.  1B3I. 

Dinlnatioa. 

Canna  « 

. 436 

264 

172 

Rum 

. 391 

134 

260 

Muck  . 

. . 321 

155 

166 

. ■ 

1 1 

1 1 1 . 

1151 

553 

598 

Coll:  greatest  length,  12  miles  N.B.  toS.W. ; greatest 
breadth,  3^  miles ; proportion  of  land  cultivated*  about  one- 
third;  population,  1316. 

Tirree.  or  Tir-y,  or  Tyree:  greatest  length*  13  miles 
N.E.  to  S.W.;  greatest  breadth,  6i  or  7 miles;  proportaoo 
ofland  cultivated,  .30  parte  in  100  ; population,  4453.  The 
dimensions  of  this  isl:in<l,  which  is  not  included  in  tbe  So 
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cietjr't  Map,  aro  given  from  Langlands  and  Son's  Map  of 
Ar{^1eshire»  1801. 

Mull : greatest  length,  29  miles,  from  Duart  Castle,  N.E.. 
to  the  point  opposite  to  Holmin  Island,  S.W. ; greatest 
breadth,  28  miles ; proportion  of  land  cultivated,  8 parts  in 
100.  Ibo  following  islands  are  dependencies  of  Hull : — 
Gometray : greatest  length,  2 miles.  E.  to  W. ; greatest 
breadth.  I ^ mile.  Ulva  : greatest  length.  5 miles.  B.  to  W. ; 

freatest  breadth.  1 \ mile.  Staffa : dimensions  under  a mile. 
•colm*kill,  or  Iona,  antiently  ealled  Sodor:  greatest  length, 
miles,  N.E.  to  S.W.;  greatest  breadth,  1 mde ; all  arable 
or  good  pastura^;  and  several  smaller  islands.  Population 
of  Mull  and  its  dependencies  10,538. 

Lismore:  greatest  length,  10^  railos,  N.E.  to  S.W. ; 
greatest  breadth,  mile;  one-half  cultivated,  very  fertile  ; 
population,  1790. 

The  Islands  of  Lorn:  35  parts  in  100  cultivated;  the 
population  cannot  be  given,  as  it  is  in*!luded  in  that  of  the 
parishes  on  the  main  land  to  which  they  belong. 

Kerrera,  or  Kerv*era : greatest  length,  miles.  N.  by  £. 
to  S.  by  W. ; greatest  breadth,  2 milea. 

Seil : greatest  lenfi^b,  4 miles,  N.  by  E.  to  S.  by  W. ; 
greatest  breadth,  2 miles. 

Easdale,  or  Eysdill : dimensions  under  a mile : famous 
for  its  slate  quarries. 

Luing : greatest  length,  7 miles,  N.  to  S. ; greatest  breadth, 
mile. 

Shuna:  greatest  length,  2(  miles,  N.  to  S.;  greatest 
breadth,  1 mile*. 

Lungs : dimensions  about  or  under  a mile. 

Scarha : greatest  length,  3 miles,  N.E.  to  S.W. ; greatest 
broadth,  2^  miles. 

Jura:  greatest  len^b,  25  miles,  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W. ; 
greatest  breadth,  8 miles ; proportion  of  land  cultivated, 
7 parts  in  100;  rapulation,  1312. 

Coloiisa  and  Oronsa : greatest  length,  10  miles,  N.N.E. 
to  S.S.W. ; greatest  bres^th,  3 miles ; proportion  of  land 
eulti\-ated.  two-fifibs:  population,  893. 

These  are  counted  as  one  island,  and  their  united  dimen- 
sions given,  as  the  channel  between  them  is  dry  at  low 
water. 

Isla  or  Hay  : greatest  length,  26  miles,  N.  bv  E.  to  S.  by 
W. ; greatest  breadth,  21  miles ; one-fourth  cultivated  or  in 
woods  or  pastures;  population.  14,992. 

Gigha  ‘ greatest  length.  5 miles,  N.E.  to  S.W. ; greatest 
breadth.  2 miles ; proportion  of  land  in  cultivation,  30  parts 
in  100:  population,  534 

Sanda  (a  small  island  near  the  southern  point,  or  Mull 
of  Cantire) : greatest  length,  nearly  2 miles  N.E.  to  S.W. ; 
greatest  breadth,  about  a mile. 

Several  of  these  islands  deserve  (brther  notice  for  their 
magnitude,  productions,  or  other  circumstances.  [See  Iona, 
IsLA,  JeuA,  Mull,  and  Stafta.] 

The  population  of  the  islands,  as  given  above,  amounts 
to  35,065 : that  of  the  whole  shire,  at  tbo  same  period, 
amounted  to  101 ,400,  leaving  66,335  for  the  main  laM. 

Ai^le  is  mountainous ; and  presents  an  appearance 
more  pleasing  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  thsn  to  the 
agriculturist.  The  barrenness  of  the  soil  and  the  want  of 
cnltivation  are  shown  by  the  scanty  population,  which 
amounts  only  to  about  32  for  every  square  mile  of  land  in 
the  shire,  or  1 for  every  2^  acres  under  cultivation. 

The  northern  and  eastern  parts,  where  it  borders  on  the 
Grampians,  are  the  most  rugged : along  the  coast  the 
ground  is  in  general  lower  and  more  level,  yet  particular 
mountains  near  the  sea  rise  to  a great  height,  and  are  in- 
deed among  the  loftiest  in  the  shire.  We  subjoin  a table 
of  the  principal : — 

pMt. 

Cruachan  Ben,  between  Loch  Etive  and  Loch  Awe  3669 
Benmore,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull  . 3168 

Cruacb  Lussa,  to  the  E.  of  Loch  Swin  (S)  3000 

Bedan  na  bean,  or  Bedan  ambnn,  N.  of  the  termi- 
nation of  Lake  Etive  . . (L)  2730 

Paps  of  Jura,  on  the  Isle  of  Jura  2580 

Buchael  Etive,  or  Buachaille,  N.B,  of  the  extremity 
of  Loch  Etive  . . (L)  3537 

Ben  na  hua,  on  the  N.  side  of  Linnbe  Loch  25)5 

Ben  Ima,  Ren  Arthur,  or  the  Cobler,  at  the  extremity 
of  Loch  Long  . « . ($)  3389 

Ben  More,  in  Rum  * . . 23)0 

* T)»m  it  another  Shuna  u(T  tL(«  eoait.  N.E.  oT  Litnorc,  and  a Shou  in 
borh  Moidart,  between  Ar^le  and  lorrrneti  alilret. 


Ben  ca  Tan,  S.  of  Loch  Sunart  . 2306 

Slia  Gaoil,  between  Loch  Killisport  and  Loch  Fyne  <S)  2228 
Crock  Moy,  in  Cantire  . (L)  2036 

Oreval,  in  the  Isle  of  Rum  . 1 800 

Ben  Tuirok,  in  Cantire  . . 1515 

Ben  Vam,  in  Isla  . . 1500 

Isle  of  Scarha  . . . 1500 

Ben  Ronastill,  in  Isla  . . 1050 

IsloofCanna  . . . 810 

Ben  Tartevil,  in  Isla  , 762 

Clifik  near  the  Mull  of  Oe,  in  Isla  . 750 

Isle  of  Muck  . . « . 600 

Ben  Oe,  in  Isla  . . . 546 

Isle  of  Sanda,  near  Mull  of  Cantire  . 300 


The  above,  where  they  have  no  distinctive  mark,  are  fnom 
the  Map  qf  Scotland  published  by  the  Society  fui'  diffusing 
Useful  knowledge : those  marked  (S)  are  from  the  Appendix 
to  the  General  Report  qf  ScotlaniL,  drawn  up  under  the 
I direction  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  (1814);  and  those  marked  (L) 

' from  a table  of  heights  given  with  langlands'  Map  of  Ar- 
gyleehire  (1801). 

The  diief  rivers  in  the  county  are,  the  Urchay.  which  rise.s 
in  the  Grampians  and  (lows  into  Loch  Awe,  an  inland  lake 
Iving  in  a direction  nearly  parallel  to  Loch  Fyne ; and  the 
Awe,  which  serves  to  connect  Loch  Awe  with  Loch  Etive, 
and  through  it  with  the  sea.  The  basin  of  these  streams  is 
estimated  at  2.50  square  miles.  Streams  of  smaller  import- 
ance are  numerous,  as  the  nature  of  the  country  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  There  are  no  large  inland  lakes  except  Loch 
Awe  just  mentioned,  which  is  alxmt  24  miles  long  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  from  half  a mile  to  two  miles  and  a half 
broad.  It  is  thickly  studded  with  small  green  islets,  and 
surrounded  with  picturesejue  scenepr  of  woods  and  mountains 

Argyleshire  is  divided  into  six  districts : 1 . Mull,  including 
the  island  of  that  name,  and  its  dependent  isles,  with  Csnna, 
Rum.  Muck,  Coll,  Tiree,  and  Airdnamurchan,  Sunart,  Ard- 
gower  and  Morvem,  N.W.  of  the  Linnhe  Ix>cb,  which  sepa- 
rates these  divisions  from  the  rest  of  Argyleshire:  2.  Lorn,  a 
large  division,  comprehending  the  subordinate  districts  of 
Appin,  Benederalocn,  and  Muchairn ; with  Glen  Urchay  or 
Glenorchy.  Glcn  Etive,  and  Glen  Co ; the  island  of  Lismore 
and  those  grouped  together,  as  the  islands  of  Lorn : 3.  Argyle 
proper,  or  Inverary ; separated  from  Lorn  by  Loch  Mellbrt, 
Loch  Avicb  (which  is  united  by  a channel  with  Loch  Awe), 
and  Loch  Awe,  and  by  a line  drawn  S.E.  from  the  last 
mentioned  lake  to  the  eastern  ftonticr  of  the  county : 4. 
Cowal,  including  the  district  S.E.  of  Loch  Fyne : 5.  Cantire 
or  Kintyre  (including  Killislate),  a long  peninsula,  formed 
by  Loch  KilUsport,  the  ocean,  the  Sound  of  Kilbrannan 
(which  is  the  strait  between  the  Isle  of  Arran  and  the  main- 
land), and  Loch  Fyne ; the  Island  of  Gigha  is  joined  to  and 
forms  part  of  Cantire : 6.  Isla  or  Hay,  including  the  islands 
of  Isla,  Jura,  Colonsa,  and  Oronsa,  with  a small  part  of  the 
continent  between  Argyle  and  Cantire.  Knapdale  is  divided 
between  districts  5 ana  6. 

With  respect  to  the  geology  of  Argyleshire,  granite  forms 
the  principal  constituent  of  the  mountain  masses  which 
stretch  from  the  river  Awe,  N.E.  into  Perth  and  Inverness 
shires ; it  also  extends  along  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  Linnhe 
Loch  in  the  districts  of  Mcwvem  and  Sunart.  Mica-slate 
predominates  in  nearly  every  other  part  of  the  mainland, 
together  with  the  islands  of  Isla,  Jura.  Colonsa,  Oronsa,  Col), 
Tiree,  and  the  south  part  of  Mull.  It  constitutes  the  mass 
of  the  Grampians  (which  form  the  E.  border  of  the  county) 
and  of  the  mountains  of  Cantire.  Floets  trap  prevails  in 
Canna,  Rum.  and  the  north  side  of  Mull ; in  some  districts, 
of  no  great  extent,  along  the  coast  of  Airdnamurchan  and 
Morvern ; and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Campbeltown  in 
Cantire.  A small  extent  in  the  last  mentioned  neighbour- 
hood is  occupied  by  the  coal  fbrmatioo  and  the  rocks  con- 
nected with  it,  being  perhaps  part  of  the  great  coal-field  of 
Scotland,  and  serving  as  a link  between  that  and  the  coal 
formation  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  columnar  basalt 
will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Staffa. 

Tlie  minerals  which  are  turned  to  economical  purposes 
are  numerous.  There  arc  lead-mines  in  several  places,  as 
at  SCrontian  near  the  extremity  of  Loch  Sunart;  at  Tyn- 
drum  on  the  border  of  Argyle  and  Perth  shires , and  in 
the  islands  Isla  and  Coll.  Copper  was  obtained  from  a 
mine  in  Kilmartin  in  the  district  of  Argyle,  but  the  mine 
is  no  longer  worked.  A vein  is,  however,  worked  in  the 
island  of  Isla.  Coal  is  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Campbeltown.  There  are  seams  of  coal  also  in  Mull, 
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iNit  not  luffleient  to  defray  the  expense  of  working  them : 
peat  is  the  common  ftioh  except  at  Inverary  and  Ca^> 
beltown.  and  at  gentlemen's  houses  on  the  coast.  The 
slate-quarries  of  Easdale  island  hare  been  among  the 
most  considerable  in  Britain ; and  there  are  quarries  at 
Balaclulish  or  Balahulish  in  Appin  in  Lorn.  In  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  General  Report  0/ Sco//nn</(1814),the  ycany 
produce  of  the  quarries  in  Easdale  and  the  other  islands  of 
Argjleshire  is  stated  at  5.000,000  slates ; and  the  produce  of 
those  at  Balaclulish  and  other  parts  of  the  mainland  of  the 
same  county,  at  3.000,000.  Marblo  is  procured  in  several 
places,  of  various  quality  and  coloiir : among  the  roost  beau- 
tiful specimens  is  that  of  the  island  of  Tirroe,  which  is  very 
hard,  and  takes  a good  polish.  Limestone  is  abundant  in 
most  parts  of  the  county.  The  granite  quarried  near  In- 
verary takes  as  fine  a polish  as  marble ; and  the  lapu  otlarii 
(a  kind  of  micaceous  slate),  with  which  the  Duke  of  Argy  le’s 
castle  at  that  place  is  built,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
building-stones  found  within  the  borders.  The  earth  itron- 
tian  takes  its  name  from  the  place  so  called  near  Loch 
Sunart,  where  it  was  found  and  first  analysed.  In  Glenorchy 
in  Lorn,  specimens  of  cobalt  are  found ; and  the  coasts  of 
Cantire  towards  the  south  end,  and  of  the  isle  of  Colonsa, 
abound  with  coral. 

Arcyleshir^  has  a very  variable  and  moist  climate,  but 
from  ita  situation  on  the  coast,  and  from  the  numerous  inlets 
of  the  sea  by  which  it  is  so  deeply  indented,  the  temperature 
is  mild.  Frost  seldom  continues  long  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
snow  rarely  lies  more  than  two  or  three  days  at  a time. 
Mildew,  blight,  and  hoar-frost  seldom  do  much  injur)'  to  the 
husbondman.  The  north-eastern  parts,  bordering  on  the 
Orampians,  have  a colder  climate ; though  even  there  the 
valloys,  sheltered  the  surrounding  heigW,  are  neither  so 
cold  nor  so  uncomfortable  as  might  be  expected. 

The  farmers  of  this  county  &rect  their  attention  ohieflr 
to  the  breeding  of  stock  and  the  feeding  of  sheep,  for  whion 
the  rough  and  mountainous  character  of  the  surface  is 
better  adapted  than  for  tillage.  There  is,  indeed,  a oonai- 
derable  quantity  of  arable  and  impraveable  ground  in  the 
vales  interapersM  among  the  mountains,  and  along  the 
margin  of  tne  streams  which  wind  through  them,  but  the 
chief  proportion  of  arable  land  is  on  the  coast.  The  soil 
varies  roateriallv : by  the  rivers  and  by  the  sea  then  is 
a light  loam,  mixed  with  sand  or  gravel,  on  a cla^r  or  gra- 
velly bottom,  while  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  there  is  a light 
gravelly  soil.  Sometimes  the  soil  of  the  lower  grounds  has 
a mixture  of  clay,  and  sometimes  of  moss.  The  pasture 
grounds  differ  much,  and  the  diffiirence  is  manifested  by 
the  produce ; in  one  place  there  is  sweet  fine  grass ; in 
another,  coarse  grass  and  rushes.  Most  and  marshes 
occupy  a part  of  the  flat  grounds;  and  heath  covert  a 
large  portion  both  of  the  hills  and  flats.  The  tope  of  the 
hipest  hills  are  usually  quite  barren. 

The  farmers  (with  the  exception  of  the  tacksmen,  a kind 
of  intermediate  class  between  the  land-owners  and  the  great 
body  of  the  farmers),  owing  to  the  small  size  of  their  forma, 
the  short  terms  of  their  leases,  and  their  want  of  capital,  are  in 
a dependent  and  even  depressed  state.  Thev  excel  in  rear- 
ing live  stock,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  aiseaaes  of  their 
cattle : but  are  regarded  at  deficient  in  general  industry 
and  skill,  wedded  to  old  customs,  snd  unwilling  and  unable 
to  promote  improvements.  The  principal  kinds  of  grain 
rais^l  are  oats,  and  boar  or  big,  a species  of  barley  much 
used  in  distilling.  Wheat  and  rye  are  cultivated  in  (3antire, 
though  to  a small  extent.  Peas  and  beans  are  grown,  but 
not  to  any  Urge  amount ; and  flax  is  raised  for  family  use. 
Potatoes  are  cultivated  extensively,  and  serve  as  a staple 
article  of  food  for  a considerable  part  of  the  popuUtion. 
Turnips,  cabbages,  kail,  and  the  artificial  grasses,  are  little 
attended  to,  except  in  Cantire,  and  there  not  to  any  consi- 
derable extent  As  late  as  the  oororoenceroent  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  the  old  custom  of  ploughing  with  four  horses 
abreast  the  driver  walking  before  them  backwards,  was 
kept  up  in  many  parU ; but  as  it  was  then  yielding  to  im- 
proved methods,  it  is  probably  now  nearly  or  quite  done 
away.  The  rotation  of  cropa  is  not  well  understood ; grain 
crops  are  raised  with  little  intemrotion.  on  the  same  ground, 
till  it  is  exhausted.  (Smith's  General  View  q/*  the  Agri- 
culture qf  Argxfle,  1 799.)  Although  there  is  a considerable 
extent  of  meadow-land,  the  quantity  of  hay  made  is  not 
great.  It  is  usually  cut  in  August ; the  artificial  graa.ses 
in  July.  The  bear  harreit  begins  in  general  in  the  middle 
of  August,  and  is  fbUowwd  by  tbs  harvests  of  oats  (middle 


of  September),  beans,  peu,  and  potatoes,  in  luccessioiL 
The  inhabitants,  even  the  poorest,  have  usually  gwdens 
attached  to  their  houses,  but  they  are  neither  well  cultivated, 
nor  is  their  produce  much  varied.  The  general  food  of  tbs 
people  is  oatmeal  and  potatoes.  Of  oatmeal  a considertble 
quantity  is  imported. 

The  extent  of  wood  land  in  Argylcshire  has  been  ranr 
differently  estimated.  Dr.  Smith  {General  Vie%t  0/  the 
AgrinJture  0/ Arnte)  pves  30,000  acres  for  the  natanl 
woods : and  the  i^antations  ‘of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  sod 
others  are  estimated  at  about  4000  more;  to  which  iOM 
acres  may  be  added  for  the  wood  of  the  islands.  The  sear- 
city  of  wood  is  severely  felt  in  many  places.  In  fonaer 
ages  a great  part  of  the  country  was  covered  with  it 

The  cattle  uf  this  district  constitute  one  of  the  chief  artirln 
of  export.  They  are  of  the  west  Highland  breed,  and  ars 
rearea  for  the  southern  market  where  they  are  preferred  to 
almost  any  others.  Being  of  small  siie.  and  of  hardy  coo- 
stitution,  they  can  bear  to  be  driven  to  distant  marketi, 
which  is  an  important  consideration.  Their  milk  is  neb. 
but  small  in  quantity.  In  Cantire,  the  dairy  it  the  chief 
object  of  attention : and  both  butter  and  cheese  are  made 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  district  The  aheep  occupy,  is 
many  places,  the  high  grounds,  where  they  have  bseo 
substituted  with  great  advantage  for  black  cattle.  They 
are  chiefly  of  the  Linton  or  black-fkeed  kind,  baviog  io 
a great  measure  driven  out  the  small  white-faced  breed, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  earliest  introduced  into 
Scotland,  ana  which  many  have  thought  capable  of  being 
BO  far  improved  as  to  bemme  a very  suitable  stock.  The 
horses  are  of  various,  but  on  the  whole  of  inferim',  breedi. 
Since  the  introduction  of  sheep.  le^s  attention  has  been  paid 
to  rearing  them.  Swine  wore  formerly  few  in  nuaWr, 
the  Highlanders  having  a prejudice  against  them ; but  they 
ore  increasing.  Goats  are  few ; poultry  and  pigeoiu  D(4 
numerous.  In  the  islands,  black  cattle  are  reared  more 
than  sheep.  From  Ills  horses  are  exported  to  Ireland. 

Wild  animals  are  numerous  in  the  rugged  districts  to  the 
N.E.  Roes  and  red  deer  are  abundant  in  several  ptrU; 
also  grouse,  ptarmagans,  and  black  cocks.  The  eagk 
occupies  the  oare  rugged  summit  of  the  rocks.  RsbUti 
and  a fow  hares  are  found  in  some  of  the  islands. 

The  manufactures  of  this  county  are  unimportant.  Tbe 
woollen  manufacture  was  established  at  lovenr),  tnd 
carried  on  for  many  years  under  the  patronage  of  the  DuVe 
of  Argyle,  but  it  dMS  not  seem  to  have  flourished,  and  bu 
been  given  up  for  some  time.  The  cotton  manufacturt  bu 
gained  but  little  ground ; whatever  is  carried  on  is  about 
C^ampbeltown.  A more  important  branch  of  industry  is  the 
herring,  rod,  and  ling  fishery,  though  tliese  might  be  prose- 
cuted with  greater  diligence  and  spirit.  I n the  years  1 889-30. 
at  tbe  two  stations,  Inverary  and  Campbeltown,  266  vesuk 
and  798  men  were  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industr)'.  be- 
sides various  workmen  as  ourers,  coopers,  labourers, 
who  made  up  the  total  number  of  1220.  The  quantity  of 
fish  on  the  coast  and  around  tbe  islands  is  very  great,  sad 
tbe  herrings  of  Loch  Fyne  are  well  known.  The  salmon  of 
Loch  Awe  are  remarkably  good,  and  the  trout 
unrivalled,  being  of  all  sixes,  up  to  20  lbs.  weight.  The 
quantity  uf  kelp  made  on  tbe  coast  and  on  tbe  islands  ^ 
considerable ; but  tbe  reduction  of  the  duty  on  forsigD 
barilla  has  much  diminUhod  tbe  demand  for  it. 

Jjtf^^sums  of  public  money  have  been  applied  to  making 
roads  in  this  county,  together  with  other  sums  ni.'wd  by 
oounty  asseasmenU.  The  main  road  from  tbe  Luwisodi 
enters  tbe  county  l^'  Glencro  and  Cairndhu,  at  tbe  head  w 
Loch  Fyne;  that  from  Perthshire,  by  Dalmally,  near  tw 
N.E.  end  of  Loch  Awe ; and  that  from  the  north  HighUn® 
crosses  Loch  Lev’en  at  Balaclulish,  or  Balahulish  ferry,  end 
Loch  Eil  at  Carrun  ft»rry.  Two  canals,  the  Caledonian 
Canal  (running  through  the  great  valley  of  Scotland  from 
Murray  Frith  to  Linnbe  1^^),  and  the  Crinon  (^anal 
(from  Loch  Crinan  to  Loch  Fyne),  belong  lo  Argyfeebire; 
tbe  former  partially  and  in  a small  degree,  the  latter  to* 
tirely  ; but  the  traffic  on  these  canals,  though  much  inereared 
by  the  introduction  of  steam-navigation,  is  not  commen* 
surate  with  the  outlay.  Nothing,  however,  has  giv«»  * 
greater  impulse  to  agriculture  and  industry  in  Argyl^b^ 
than  the  extension  of  steam-navigation  of  late  years,  flf 
means  of  it,  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  county  are  brought 
into  communication  with  one  another,  and  with  Glasgow*^ 
which  they  can  now  send  their  stock  and  produeei  xUb  w* 
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Argyl«fthir«  oonteioa  few  towns.  Invemy,  on  Looh  Fyne, 
Ji  Argyla  proper  (popalelion  in  1891.  1117).  isthe county 
town,  nnd  e royal  bui^h ; Campbeltoim,  in  Cantire  (popula- 
tion 4869),  u also  a royal  burgh.  [See  Imtkeary  and 
Campiiltown.]  Oban,  Mrhapa  the  next  place  in  import- 
ance. ia  on  the  coast  of  Lorn,  nearly  opposite  the  island  of 
Kerrera.  There  are  no  weekly  markets  in  the  shire : but 
eighteen  feint  for  the  sale  of  horses,  cows,  coarse  olothi. 
yarn.  feo.  are  held  during  the  year  at  Tahous  places  (Smith's 
Survey,  &c.)  The  population  of  the  whole  county  was,  in 
1831,  101,400.  as  alroMy  stated.  It  has  increased  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  noCwithstanding  ti>e  partial  depopulation 
from  the  oonsoUdatfon  of  smaller  noldin^s  into  large  sheep 
ferms. 

The  county  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ; and  the  burghs  of  Inrer^,  Oban,  and  Campbel- 
town. unite  with  Ayr  and  Inrine  (Ayrshire)  to  return 
another. 

The  chief  landed  proprietor  is  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  whose  ; 
domains  and  influence  were  formerly  such  that  he  could  i 
bring  3000  to  4000  men  into  the  field ; and  the  name  of  I 
Campbell,  that  of  the  ducal  femily,  is  by  far  the  most  pra- 
▼alenL  The  marquises  of  Twe^dale  and  Breadalbane 
have  also  property  in  the  county.  The  latter  is  a branch 
of  the  Campbell  femily. 

The  population  returns  of  1831  contain  the  names  of  fifty 
parishes  in  the  mainland  and  isles,  but  we  have  no  infor- 
mation of  the  number  of  benefices.  The  great  extent  of 
some  of  the  parishes  has  led  to  the  erection  of  new  churches 
and  manses  (parsonage  houses)  by  the  ' commissioners  for 
building  chutes  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.*  Sloven 
ohurcbee  have  been  built,  all  except  one,  with  a manse ; 
and  three  manses  erected  where  churches  were  previously 
ia  existence,  or  have  been  built  by  private  individuals.  Of 
these  eleven  churches,  six  are  in  the  islands  of  Mull,  Isla, 
Ulva.  and  Iona.  Argyle  gives  name  to  a synod,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  parishes  of  the  county,  except  one, 
and  over  the  shire  of  Bute.  In  the  territory  thus  sul^ect  to 
the  synod  tliere  were,  in  1811,  five  presbyteries,  and  thirty- 
nine  ecclesiastical  parish^  with  forty-one  eler^men : but 
the  number  of  the  latter  is  now  of  course  mu^  increased. 
Tbere  are  some  estholics  in  the  islands. 

Argyleshire  contains  many  annuities.  The  ecclesiastical 
mins  m Iona  will  be  mentioned  in  our  notice  of  that  island. 
There  are  in  Oroosa  the  remains  of  a Cistertian  priory, 
one  of  the  finest  religious  antfouities  of  the  Hebrides,  after 
those  of  Iona.  Of  antient  castles,  may  be  mentioned  Dun- 
st^nage.  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Stive,  a square  building 
in  a ruinous  state,  with  round  towers  at  three  of  the  corners, 
having  an  old  chapel  of  elegant  workmanship  near  it ; 
Ardtehnisb  or  Ardtomish,  on  the  sound  of  Mull ; Skipnisb 
in  Cantire,  Kilohum  at  the  east  end  of  I»cb  Awe,  and 
others ; Inverary  eastlo  will  be  mentioned  in  the  article 
lifTiEABY.  There  are  in  different  places  of  the  coast  old 
*Duns*  or  Danish  forts.  Dmidieai  circles,  more  or  less 
complete,  and  cairns,  are  to  be  seen  in  different  parts.  (X 
natural  curiosities,  besides  Stafla  with  its  basaltic  columns 
and  cave  [see  STarra],  may  be  noticed  some  singular 
caverns  in  the  parishes  of  Loch-Goyle-head  and  Strachur, 
both  in  CowaL 

After  undergoing  a variety  of  political  changes,  we  find, 
n the  middle  ages,  the  territory  of  Argyle  subject  to  thanes, 
powerftil  and  in  fact  indepen^nt.  Ilie  lordship  of  Ar- 
gyle, with  Mull  and  the  islands  north  of  it,  were  subject  to 
the  M'l^ugals  of  Lorn;  Isla,  Cantire,  and  the  southern 
islands  to  M‘Donalds,  known  by  the  style  of*  Lords  of 
the  Isles/  or  * Earls  of  Ross.'  The  nominal  allegiance  of 
these  last  to  the  kings  of  Scotland  was  unsteady ; but  their 
power  was  broken  in  the  reign  of  James  111.,  towards  the 
fatter  part  of  the  fiffleonth  centu^.  The  acquisition  of 
Lorn  by  the  Stuart  family,  by  marriam,  and  the  erection  of 
the  earldom  of  Argyle  in  favour  of  the  Campbells  of  Loch 
Awe,  weakened  their  sway  still  further,  and  produced  the 
diminution,  and  at  last  the  annihilation  of  it.  In  1614  the 
M*Donalds  rose  in  insurrection  to  oppose  the  grant  of  Can- 
tiro  to  the  Earl  of  Argvlc  and  liis  relations,  but  the  p>wer 
of  the  Campbells  prevaited.  In  1 748  all  heritable  jurisdic- 
tions were  abolished  by  act  of  parliament,  and  cii^i/.ition 
has  subsequently  made  great  advances. 

The  Gaelic  language  still  predominates  in  Argyle : but 
in  Inverury,  though  in  the  Highlands,  English  is  as  much 
spoken  as  Gaelic.  (Smith's  General  Vieto  of  the  A^riciU- 
luretfArgyUt  1708;  General  Report  rf  ^//ond,  drawn 


up  under  the  dlreelioQ  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  1814  ; Parlui> 
mentivy  Paper*;  Pennant's  7bur  m Scotland^  1774;  and  ' 
Voyag*  to  the  Htbridee.) 

ARGYLE,  a subdivision  of  the  county  so  called.  [See 
Ahoylk,  Shibk  or.] 

ARGYLE,  DUKES  AND  MARQUIS  OF.  [See 

Campbkll.} 

ARGYRO  (or  ARGHIRO')  CASTRO,  an  imrortant 
town  in  the  inland  part  of  Albania,  in  European  Turkey. 

It  is  in  the  fertile  valley  or  district  of  Deropu),  a name 
which  appears  to  be  sometimes  applied  to  the  town  itself, 
and  to  tM  river  which  waters  the  valley. 

Argyro  Castro  is  built  upon  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tains which  enclose  the  valley  on  the  south-west  side, 
and  is  not  far  from  the  river  already  mentioned,  to  which 
it  pvee  oam^  and  which  is  a branch  of  the  Vouissa,  or 
Bojiessa.  [See  Albakia.]  Several  deep  ravines  approach 
each  other  at  this  spot,  and  the  houses  crown  the  summits 
of  the  steep  and  narrow  ridges  which  separate  them.  Upon 
three  of  these  ridges  the  greatest  part  of  toe  town  is  pla^. 
The  central  ridge  is  surmounted  oy  the  castle  built  by  Ali 
Puba,  which  u of  great  extent,  and,  with  reference  to 
Turkito  warfare,  strong.  The  included  area  of  toe  castle, 
owing  to  the  form  of  the  ridge  on  which  it  stands,  is  very 
long  and  narrow,  and  the  walls,  though  thick,  were  built  in 
too  great  haste,  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  high  and 
steep,  but  appears  to  be  commanded  by  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring heignts  on  which  parts  of  toe  town  are  situated, 
Ali  erected  a seraglio,  or  palace,  within  this  castle,  and  there 
are  also  a mosque,  barracks  for  9000  troops,  and  sub- 
terranean magaxines  of  ammunition  and  provisions.  Water 
is  brought  to  toe  town  generally,  and  also  to  toe  castle,  a 
distance  of  six  miles,  by  an  aqu^uct. 

The  situation  of  the  town  renders  the  streets  so  steep, 
thst  horsemen  must  dismount  in  order  to  proceed  with 
safety,  but  it  gives  an  air  of  magnificence  to  toe  place, 
whicn  is  increased  by  the  sise  of  some  of  the  Turkish 
houses.  The  sides  of  the  chasms,  or  ravines,  are  lined  with 
bouses  intermingled  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  gardens ; but 
toe  mountain  torrents,  which,  after  the  melting  of  the  snows, 
sweep  through  these  ravines,  sometimes  oocaiMon  fearful  <le- 
vastatiun. 

The  bouses  were  estimated,  when  Dr.  Holland  visited  the 
town  in  1813,  at  4000,  and  the  inhabitants  at  20,000; 
which  agTMs  with  the  estimate  of  Sir  John  Hobhoiue,  who 
travelled  in  the  country,  though  he  did  not  visit  the  town 
itself,  about  three  years  and  a half  before.  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  visited  Argyro  Castro  about  the  same  time  as  Dr. 
Holland,  says,  the  inhabitants  were  computed  at  about 
15,000.  The  trade  of  the  town,  which,  before  its  reduction 
by  Ali  Pa.sha,  was  the  principal  depdt  for  the  intonial  com- 
merce of  the  district,  appears  to  have  been  considerable. 

M.  Balbi  states  the  population  very  vaguely  at  4000  to 
9000 

The  distance  of  this  town  from  Joannina  is  computed  at 
fifty  milea  by  Dr.  Holland,  and  by  Mr.  Hughes  at  twenty 
hours' journey  N.  W.  Mr.  Hughes  states,  toat  it  is  not  on 
toe  site  of  the  antient  town,  which  had  successively  the 
names  of  Phanote,  HadrianopoUs*,  or  JustinianopoUs. 

Previous  to  toe  winter  of  181 1-1812.  Argyro  Castro  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  a considerable  degree  of  independence.  The 
chief  power  had  been  divided,  as  m many  towns  in  Albania, 
among  the  principal  families.  Ah  Pasha  attacked  it  in 
vain,  till  the  time  above  mentioned.  About  that  period,  be 
contrived  to  inveigle  away  the  bravest  and  must  warlike  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  seized  many  of  the  merchants  who 
were  scattered  about  the  country.  The  chiefs  of  this  and 
some  neighbouring  parts  assembled  their  forces  to  oppose 
him,  but  wore  defeated  near  Delvioo,  another  Albanian 
town  some  miles  to  the  south.  Argyro  Castro  soon  after- 
wards surrendered,  and  Ali  built  the  fortress  noticed  above. 
When  he  was  attacked  by  the  forces  of  the  Grand  Seignior, 
this  strong  hold  was  given  up  to  toe  Turks  by  his  son 
Mouctar,  who  deserted  him  in  bis  hour  of  need. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Argyro  Castro  are  Turks  or  Alba- 
nians, who  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  number 
of  Greek  families  is  very  small:  they  have  a bishop,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  courtesy  and  agreeable  manner  to 
strangers.  (Hobhouse's,  Hulland's,  and  Hughes's  Travele; 
Leake's  Researcher  in  Greece.) 

A'RIA,  the  name  of  a province  of  the  antient  Persian 
empire.  It  formed  part  of  toe  country  of  Ahana,  or  Iran, 
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and  bordered  in  the  north  upon  the  Tapuri,  Margiana,  and 
Baetriaoa.  in  the  east  upon  the  Paropaxnisade,  and  in  the 
south  and  vest  upon  Drangiana,  Kannania,  and  Parthia. 
Its  situation  corresponds  to  that  of  the  modem  Sejestan  and 
the  southern  part  of  Khorasan.  Strabo  (xi.  c.  10)  calls 
Aria  and  Mariana  the  best  prorinces  of  this  part  of  the 
earth.  Tbev  are,  he  says,  watered  by  the  rivers  Arioe  and 
Margos.  Tile  former  of  these,  called  also  Arias,  Areios,  or 
Arrianos.  is  described  by  Arrian  (iv.  c.  fi)  as  a river  not 
less  than  the  Peneios  of  Thessalia,  yet  losing  itself  in  the 
ground.  This  account  answers  to  the  present  Hcri-Rud. 
The  Margos  is  supposed  to  be  the  modem  Murgh-ah. 

The  remark  of  Strabo,  that  Aria  is  2000  stadia  in  length 
and  300  in  breadth,  can  be  understoorl  only  as  applying  to 
the  principal  part  of  the  province,  probably  the  valley  of  the 
river  Arius,  which  seems  to  have  been  early  celebrated  for 
its  fertility. 

Herodotus  does  not  mentioD  the  country  of  Aria,  but  he 
enumerates  tho  Arii  ('AfMtot)  as  constituting,  together  with 
the  Parthi.  the  Chorastnii,  and  the  Sogdi,  the  sixteenth  of 
the  twenty  satrapies  into  which  Darius  divided  the  Persian 
empire.  (Herod,  iii.  c.  93.)  The  antient  name  of  the  Medi 
was  Arii  (”Af>ioi).  (Herod,  vii.  62.)  Lassen  {IruUtche 
Bibliothek,  vol.  iii.  p.  71)  supposes  the  ^ name  of  the  Arii  to  be 
etymologically  identical  with  thewonMrpa,  by  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Brahmanic  religion  are  designated  in  Sanscrit 

The  importance  of  Aria,  and  the  advantages  which  its 
situation  affords  to  commerce,  could  not  bo  attested  by 
higher  authority  than  that  of  Alexander  the  Great  who 
here  founded  a town,  named  Alexandria  Aritln  (Alexandria 
of  the  Arii).  The  situation  of  this  town  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine, in  consequence  of  the  discrepant  statements  con- 
cerning it  found  in  antient  authors.  Ptolemy  {Geogr.  vi. 

1 7)  places  Alexandria  near  the  lake  Arius,  an<l  conforroably 
to  this  information  D’Anvillc  fixed  its  position  at  a place 
now  named  Corra,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  Zerrah. 
Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  vi.  23)  says,  that  Alexandria  Ariun  was 
washed  by  the  river  Arius  ; and  if  wc  take  this  Arius  to  be 
the  present  Heri*Rud,  the  position  of  Alexandria  will  answer 
that  of  the  present  Herat  Besides  the  popular  belief  now 
prevalent  in  the  East,  which  is  in  favour  ofthisopinion.it  is 
also  supported  by  Eratosthenes'  statement  of  the  distance  of  ' 
Atexanuria  AriOn  from  Baktra  b 3870  stadia,  and  from  the 
CaspitD  Pyl(D  = 6400  stadia  (Strabo,  xi.  c.  8),  which  it  , 
Would  be  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  assumption  that  ; 
Alexandria  was  near  the  lake  Zerrah.  (See  St.  Croix,  Ex- 
amen  Critique  dee  Hittoriene  d Alexandre,  p.  822,  &c.) 
Manncrt,  who  takes  the  river  Arius  to  be  the  present  Kcrrah- 
Ruil,  supposes  the  present  village  of  Pulki,  at  the  south- 
eastern turn  of  the  nver  Hirroend,  to  answer  the  situation 
of  Alexandria. 

The  capital  of  the  Arii,  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  was  Arctoana ; thus  thu  name  is  written  in  the 
best  (the  Florentine)  MS.  of  Arrian ; others  have  Artacoana : 
Manncrt  prefers  Artacauan,  or  Artacabane,  from  Pliny  and 
Isidor.  It  must  have  been  situated  considerably  to  the  north, 
as  Alexander  was  able  to  reach  it  within  two  days  from  his 
march  against  Baktra  (Arrian,  iii.  25).  Ptaleiny  places  it 
at  no  great  distance  from  Alexandria:  and  Manncrt,  as- 
suming the  southern  position  of  the  latter  town,  seems  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  extensive  ruins  of  an  antient  town, 
discovered  by  Christie,  at  Dushak,  near  the  river  Hirmeiid, 
are  those  of  Arctoana.  [See  Auiana.] 

A'RIA.  in  music  (Ital.  utr).  [See  Air.] 

ARIA^A  is  the  general  appellation  given  by  antient 
authors,  subsequent  to  the  ago  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
the  eastern  portion  of  those  countries  which  form  the  high- 
land of  Persia.  According  to  Eratosthenes  (quoted  by  Strabo, 

. 723,  Casaub.:  tom.  iii.  p.  .110.  edit.  Tauchn.),  Ariana  was 
ounded  on  the  north  by  the  Paroparoisus  mountains  and 
their  western  continuation  as  for  oa  the  Caspicn  Pylie  ; on 
the  south  by  the  Great  Sea  (the  Indian  Ocean) : on  the 
cast  by  the  river  Indus,  and  on  the  west  hy  the  chain  of 
hill?  which  separate  Parthyene  from  Media,  and  Kanna- 
nia from  Paraitakene  and  Persis.  Its  shape  is  by  Strabo 
(I.  c.,  p.  394.  305)  compared  to  that  of  a parallclagram.  the 
dimensions  of  which,  reckoned  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus 
to  the  Paropamisus,  be  estimates  tt  12,000  or  13,000  stadia; 
and  in  a straight  line  from  the  upper  Indus  to  the  Caspin 
Pylee.  on  the  authority  of  Erastosthenes,  at  14.000  stadia 
(.Strabo,  i.c.  4.  tom.  i.  p.  101,  edit.  Tauchn.) ; the  length  of 
the  southern  si‘a-coast  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  staled  at  12.900  t.ta<1ia 


(Strabo,  XV.  c.  2,  tom.  iii.  p.  305).  The  total  of  the  distances 
on  a road  from  the  Caspis  Pyi»  by  way  of  Hekatompyloa, 
Alexandria  in  Aria,  Prophthasia,  Aracboti  (the  town),  and 
Oitospana,  to  the  confines  of  India,  is  in  one  passage  of 
Strabo  (xi.  c.  8,  tom.  ii.  p.  434, 435)  reported,  on  the  authority 
of  Eratosthenes,  to  be  1 5,500  stadia,  in  another  paas^e  (xv. 
c.  2,  tom.  iii.  p.310),  on  the  same  authority,  only  15,300 : the 
latter  appears  more  correct,  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the 
sum  of  the  single  distances  enumerated  which  amounts  to 
no  more  than  15,210  stadia. 

Strabo  observes  (p.  724:  t.  iu.  p.  311),  that  the  name 
Ariana  is  sometimes  used  so  as  to  extend  beyond  the  limits 
above  assigned  to  it,  and  to  comprehend  part  of  the  Penv 
and  Medi,  and,  towards  the  north,  part  of  the  Bactrii  and 
Sogdiani ; ‘ for  these,*  says  he,  ‘ have  very  nearly  the  same 
language  (as  that  spoken  in  Ariana.)' 

I The  countries  properlv  belonging  to  Ariana  arc,  ac- 
I coiding  to  Strabo,  in  toe  east,  the  Paropamisadse,  the 
I Arachoti,  and  Gedroseni  along  the  Indus,  proceeding  from 
: north  to  south : the  Drangie  towards  the  west  of  the 
j Arachoti  and  GcdroKcni;  the  Arii  towards  the  west  of 
, the  Paropamii^aJsc.  but  extending  considerably  to  the 
, west  and  south,  so  as  nearly  to  encompass  the  ^)rangm : 

I the  Parthymi  west  of  the  Arii,  towards  the  Caspim  Pyl»; 
j and  Karmania  to  the  south  of  the  Parthymi.  It  is  obeyed 
j by  Mannert,  Geographie  der  Grierhen  und  Homer,  vol.  v. 
part  ii.  p.  3,  4,  that  antient  authors  sometimes  confound 
Ariana  with  Aria,  saying  of  tbc  province  what  can  only  be 
understood  a.s  applying  to  the  entire  country. 

Tbc  original  form  of  the  name  Ariana  in  the  Zend  or  an- 
tient Persian  language  is  iff  ryf/ne.  From  this  seems  to  be 
derived  the  modem  Persian  name  Iran,  by  which  oriental 
j writers  designate  the  country  lietween  the  Tigris,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  the  Oxus  or  Gihon,  and  the  Indus.  M.  Eugene 
Bumouf  {Commentaire  tur  le  Yapui,  vol.  i.  notes,  p.  62) 
thinks  that,  in  some  passages  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  the  word 
Airya,  properly  the  name  of  the  province  Aria,  roust  be 
taken  as  synonymous  with  AirySne  or  Ariana.  He  obsen'cs 
that  the  countries  not  belonging  to  Airydne  are,  in  the 
Zend-Avesta,  callerl  Anairy&o  Danhavo  (pronounce  Dang- 
hSvo)  i.e.  Non-Arian  provinces:  a name  regularly  fono^ 
from  Airya  by  means  of  the  prefixed  negative  a (an),  which 
is  also  u^  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit.  An  expression  of  ana 
logous  form  and  import  had  long  since  been  read  by  D? 
Sacy  {Mhnoxrtt  tur  dxvertet  Antiquith  de  la  Perte,  p.  54. 
&c.)  in  one  of  the  Greek  imscriptions  ofNakshi  RusUa 
copied  bv  Niebuhr,  where  the  Snssanidc  king,  Sapor,  son 
of  Artleshir, iscalledthekingof the  Arians  and  Non-Arians 
(APUNUN  KAI  ANAPIANQN). 

ARIATfO,  a town  in  the  province  of  I*rincfpato  Ultra 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  a bishop's  see.  It  is  situated 
on  a very  steep  hill  on  the  main  road  l^rom  Naples  to  Puglia, 
and  in  the  highest  point  of  the  pass  leading  over  the  Anen* 
nine  ridge  into  the  plains  of  the  latter  country.  From 
Ariano  the  road  descends  rapidly,  following  the  course  of 
the  Cervaro,  here  a mountain  stream,  which  flow's  eastwards, 
and  enters  the  fiats  of  Puglia  a little  beyond  Ponte  di 
Bovino.  Ariano  is  forty-four  miles  E.N.E.  of  Naples,  and 
thirty-two  miles  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Foggia,  in  41®  8'  N. 
lat.  and  15®  1'  E.  long.  The  road  distance  from  Naples 
to  Foggia,  through  Ariano,  is  about  ninety  English  miles. 
It  was  built  by  the  Greek  governors  of  Apulia  under  the 
lower  empire,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  town  of  Troja, 
and  was  reckoned  important  during  the  subsequent  vicis- 
situdes of  the  country  on  account  of  its  situation,  wbk^ 
enabled  it  to  coromantl  the  pass  from  tbc  eastern  into  the 
western  provinces.  It  was  made  a feudal  county  by  the 
Normans.  Ruggiero  I.,  king  of  Sicily  and  Duke  of  Apulia, 
held  at  Ariano  a parliament  of  the  barons  of  the  kingdom 
in  1 140.  in  which  he  fixed  tho  new  coin  of  the  realm.  Ariano 
had  a castle,  which  was  considered  strong  in  those  times, 
and  was  rcpealcdly  taken  and  retaken  during  the  wars  of 
the  Norman.  Suabion,  Angevin,  and  Aragonese  dynasties. 
In  the  reign  of  Joanna  II.  the  famous  Sforza  Attendolo  bore 
the  title  of  Count  of  Ariano.  Tlic  fief  subsequently  reverted 
to  the  crown,  and  Ariano  became  a royal  town.  It  has  long 
since  declined  from  its  funner  importance.  It  has  suffered 
greatly  from  earthquakes,  especially  from  that  of  1732. 
Its  population  in  the  last  century  amounted  to  14,000.  but  is 
now  under  10,000.  A recent  visiter  informs  us  that  the 
population  now  can  hardly  exceed  7000. 

Close  to  Anano,  and  ^twet-n  that  town  and  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  Bovino,  there  is  a village  occupied  by  an  Al- 
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basiftii  colony,  a remarkably  handaome  race.  They  retain 
tbe  use  of  their  own  languafte  amon{^  themselves,  but  they 
can  also  speak  that  of  tbe  country.  (Vitale,  Storia  della 
and  d'Ariano.) 

ARIANS.  a name  applied  m common  to  all  who  entertain 
opinions  concerning  the  relation  between  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Father  similar  to  thoee  entertained  by  Arius.  although 
they  have  not  always  derived  their  notions  from  him.  Ac< 
cording  to  tbe  second  oration  of  Athanasius  against  the 
Arians  ($  24),  Kusebiusof  Nieomedia,  Asterius.  and  Ariua. 
agreed  in  the  following  opinion : Ood  being  willing  to  create 
the  universe,  and  seeing  that  it  could  not  be  subject  to  the 
working  of  his  almighty  hand,  made  first  a single  being 
whom  he  called  Son,  or  Logos,  to  be  a link  between  God 
and  the  world,  by  whom  the  whole  universe  was  created. 
(Compare  Athanoa.  c.  Arian.  L $ 5.)  The  Arians  formed 
a more  exalted  idea  of  Christ  than  tbe  Socinians  and  the 
modem  Neologians,  or  Rationalists,  in  (Germany.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rationalists,  Jesus  was  a sort  of  Socrates  among 
the  Jews^  and  Soon^s  was  a Grecian  Jesus.  But  the 
Arians  did  not  deny* that  Christ,  in  the  New  Testament, 
was  called  God,  and  they  ascribed  to  him  a sort  of  divine 
dignity ; but  assorted  that  he  had  this  dignity,  not  by  liis 
own  essence,  but  merely  by  the  grace  of  God  the  Father. 
( Athanas.  Oral.  c.  Arian.  \.  $ 6.)  The  Arians  fully  admitted 
the  inoomprehensibillly  of  God,  and  that  Christians  ought 
to  pay  divine  worship  to  Jesus  Christ.  This  they  proved  from 
Clirist's  saying,  * That  all  men  should  honour  the  Sou,  oven 
as  they  honour  the  Father.  He  that  honourcth  not  t)>e  Son. 
honouroth  not  the  Father  who  hath  sent  him.'  (St  John, 
V.  23.)  Hence  the  Arians  were  accused  by  Athanasius  of 
idedatry,  because,  according  to  their  own  notions,  they  offered 
to  a creature  that  tribute  which  helouge<l  to  the  Creator 
alone.  The  Arians  distinguisbed  the  Logos  in  (3od  from 
the  Logos  improperly  so  called. 

These  were  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  strict 
Arians.  But  in  the  western  part  of  tbe  Roman  empire, 
all  adversaries  of  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius,  that  the  Son 
was  hontoousioe,  or  of  the  some  essence  with  the  Father, 
were  called  Arians:  although  some  of  these  opponents 
taught  a doctrine  which  had  already  boon  propagat^  in  the 
•wrhnol  of  Origen,  namely,  that  the  Son  was  hnmoioutioe,  or 
of  finu'lar  essence.  These,  afrerwards  called  semi* Arians, 
were  first  compelled,  by  tbe  opposition  of  the  HomoousiasU, 
to  join  the  Arians,  but,  owing  to  the  persecutions  which  they 
fruffered  from  the  strict  Arians  (who  asserted  tbe  Son  to  be 
dviftotoc  Kar  oi-ainv,  ditwimilar  in  rMteneeh  thov  were  driven 
back  into  the  orthodox  church.  The  party  of  Actius,  and 
of  his  pupil,  Eunomius.  went  a step  farther  than  Arius, 
by  asserting  the  comprehensibility  of  the  divine  essence, 
and  by  considering  the  precision  of  doctrine  {^oy^iaTw  oapi* 
of  chief  importance  in  ChrUtianitv*.  The  Antiochene 
church,  under  tne  Arian  bishop  Eudoxius,  afforded  an 
asylum  to  the  ultra-Arian  followers  of  Eunomius.  The 
difference  between  Arians  and  semi-Arians  became  more 
evident  from  these  extreme  opinions,  and  contributed  to  the 
gmdual  assimilatioti  of  the  latter  to  the  orthodox  church. 
j*his  assimilation  was  easily  effected,  because  the  semi- 
Arians  had  constantly  us>ed  an  orthodox  phraseology,  which 
was  taken  bv  the  people  in  an  orthodox  sense.  ■ According 
to  Hilarius  Pictaviensis  contra  (^  6),  the  ears  of 

the  people  were  holier  than  the  hearts  of  their  priests.  At 
Constantinople,  however,  a dogmatizing  spirit  pervaded  all 
ranks  of  society.  Of  this  we  have  a graphic  description  in 
the  Oratio  de  L^tate  Filii  et  Spiritas  Sanrii,  by  GrcgM’ius 
of  Nyssa  (Opp.  1.  iii.  p.  466).  * The  t'^wn  is  fhll  of  those 
who  dogmatize  concerning  incomprehensible  matters, — they 
are  in  tne  streets  and  markets,  among  the  clothiers,  money- 
changers, and  victuallers.  If  you  ask  any  one  how  much 
you  have  to  pav,  they  dogmatize  aliout  being  begullcn  and 
not  being  begotten.  If  you  ask  the  price  of  brood,  the 
reply  is,  “The  Father  is  greater  tlian  the  Son,  and  the  Son 
is  suUirdinate  to  the  Father."  If  jmi  ask.  “ Is  the  bath 
really  ? ' the  answer  i».  **  The  Son  is  createil  frimi  nothing." 
(Compare  Neandcr'a  Kirchenjfeisrhichtr,  b.  ii.  pp.  767-9U4.) 
[See  Arius,  Athanasios,  EuNomfs,  Gkkoorius  of  Na- 
zianzus,  Grkgorius  of  N^ssa,  BvsiLtuv.] 
ARIARATHKS.  [Si-e  C vppadocia.] 

A'RIAS  MONTA'NUS  (BENEDICTUS),  in  Spanish 
BENITO  ARIAS  MONTANO,  was  a celebrated  catholic 
divine  ami  orientalist,  who  possessed  vast  erudition  in  Jewish 
antu)uitics.  and  chicHy  distinguished  himself  as  editor  and 
iiiterpreliT  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He  was  born,  in  1227, 


I of  noble,  but  pw  perenta,  in  a village  called  Trexenal  de  la 
Sierra,  which  is  situated  in  tlie  province  of  Estremadura, 
near  the  Andalusian  •border,  in  a mountainous  district; 
and  hence  his  surname  Montano.  He  also  used  to  style 
himself  Hispalensis,  because  at  Sevilla  (Hispalis)  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  hit  future  eminence  as  a scholar.  During 
his  stay  at  Sevilla  he  was  supported  by  the  magistrates  of 
the  city  and  other  kind  patrons : subs^uently  ha  took  up 
his  residence  at  Alcala  de  Henares  (Complutum),  and  there 
obtained  tlie  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  specially 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Scripture  in  the  original 
languages,  and  in  general  to  tliat  circle  of  philosophy  which 
U connected  with  these  tongues.  He  acquired  a knowledge 
of  the  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Chaldaic,  which,  for  that 
age,  was  truly  surprising:  at  a later  period,  while  journeying 
tl^ough  France,  England,  Italy,  Germany,  and^  Nether- 
lands. he  acquired  the  knowlodge  of  several  modem  tongues. 
He  himseir,  as  well  aa  several  of  his  contemporaries,  seems 
to'have  considcrc<l  it  a wonderful  accomplishment,  as  no 
doubt  it  was  in  that  age,  to  know  ten  languages.  On  sc* 
countof  his  great  scholwhip.the  bishop  of  Se^na,  Martin 
Perez  Ayala,  took  him  for  nis  companion  to  tM  Council  of 
Tront,  wbero  ho  had  his  shore  in  some  of  the  most  important 
transactions.  After  his  return  to  his  own  country  be  deter- 
mined to  live  in  seclusion  and  devote  hU  lime  to  literature,  and 
fur  this  purpose  chose  a small  place  in  the  mountains  of 
Andalusia,  near  Aracena,  as  his  residence.  But  hu  made  no 
long  stay  in  this  retreat,  being  invited  by  Philip  II.  to  super- 
intend the  splendid  and  expensive  edition  of  the  PolygloU 
Bible,  whicli,  at  the  suggestion  of  a most  diligent  and  en- 
lightened printer,  Christopher  Plantin,  was  to  be  executed 
at  Antwerp.  Arias  accordingly  set  out  for  Antwerp,  in 
1668,  provided  with  tbe  most  honourable  reoomraendatioiis 
to  tbe  governor  of  tbe  Netherlands,  tbe  Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Alba,  so  disadvantageously  known  for  his  cruelty  and  tyran- 
nical administration.  Aruu  devoted  four  years  to  this  un- 
dertaking, and  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  finiahed 
work  to  rope  Gregory  XIU.  in  1572.  During  bis  sojourn 
in  the  Nethcrlondh,  ho  was  also  president  of  tlie  committeo, 
which,  by  the  Duke  of  Alba's  order,  prepared  ihe  Index  Kr- 
jMrgatorius.  The  edition  of  the  Pulyglott  Bible  which  Arias 
gave  to  the  world,  in  every  respect  justified  the  high  expec- 
tation which  had  been  formed  of  it ; but  in  an  unfortunate 
voyage  from  the  Netherlands  to  Spain  nearly  all  tbe  copies 
were  lust.  The  king,  however,  remunerated  Arias's  Uboura 
very  splendidly,  giving  him  a yearly  pension  of  two  thou- 
sand ducats,  beside  other  honorary  rewards  and  lucrative 
offices.  Arias  was  an  upright,  sincerely  orthodox  catholic, 
but  be  was  a declared  enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  snd  that  am- 
bitious order  omitted  no  opporlunitv  to  take  revenge  on  so 
dangerous  a foe — the  more  powerful,  because  his  o^odoxy 
had  never  been  questioned,  and  was  supported  by  uncom- 
mon erudition.  His  Antwerp  Polyglott  bad  received  tbe 
approbation  and  praise  of  the  pope,  and  even  that  of  the 
most  eminent  catholic  universities ; yet  because  he  hod 
edited  the  Chaldaic  paraphrase  in  the  Folyglott,  and  ex- 
pressed certain  opinions  in  bis  commentaries,  be  was  ac- 
cused of  a leaning  towards  Judaism,  and,  in  fact,  of  heresy 
in  general.  He  was  even  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
bands  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  obliged  several  times  to 
go  to  Rome  in  order  to  defend  himself.  Having  cleared 
himself  of  these  accusations,  he  devoted  tlie  remaining 
years  of  hU  life  to  literature,  sometimes  residing  at  Sevilla, 
sometimes  at  Aracena ; he  died  at  Sevilla,  in  the  year  1 598, 
as  prior  of  the  convent  of  St.  lago,  being  then  seventy-one 
years  of  age.  His  library,  which  was  extensive,  was  incor- 
porated in  that  of  the  Escurisl.  where,  SchriSekh  says,  some 
of  his  MSS.  are  still  to  be  found.  In  respect  to  moral 
character,  he  enjoyed  a high  reputation  for  candour  and 
blameless  integrity. 

Among  Arias's  numerous  and  extemtive  literary'  works, 
which  chiefly  beUmg  to  theological,  but  partly  also  to  clas- 
sical literature,  his  Polyglutt  certainly  holds  the  principal 
place : it  i»  generally  called  the  Antwerp  Polyglott,  or, 
from  the  patronage  bestowed  on  it  by  Philip  II.,  BiUin  Regia 
(the  Royal  Bible),  and  sometimes  also  after  tlie  printer, 
Biblia  Plantiniana : a fuller  notice  respecting  this  great 
work,  in  eight  folio  volumes,  will  be  found  in  tbe  articles 
Biblk  and  roLYGLOTTs. 

Of  Arixv's  other  works  the  follow  ing  are  the  most  re- 
markable : 

1.  Antiquitates  Judaicee.  Lugd.  Batav..  1593,  quarto. 
2.  Liber  Generationie  et  Regenerationii  Adam^  t.  de  Hie- 
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Iona  OmmiiBmm,  opmo  awn  paro-fnma.  li*  Anima. 
Antr^  M7S,  quarto.  Thio  U only  a port  of  a Biblical  En- 

eiopadia  which  Arias  intendod  to  orhto : another  port  of 

is  work  appeared  after  his  death  under  the  following  title : 
L Naturm  HUtoria,  prima  in  magm  operit  eorport  pan, 
Btnt^'eto  Aria  Montano  Dneriptoro.  Antv.,  1601.  quarto. 
4.  H^mm  et  Sirmia.  Antv.>  1693. 16mo.  (being  a translation 
at  t^e  Psalms  of  David  and  the  Ecolesisstes).  A Monor- 
oMisto  Hwnanta  Sat^u.  Antv..  1571.  quarto,  d.  Spteuiwn 
Viiee  at  Pasnonu  Ckritti.  Antv.,  1673,  octavo.  7.  David, 
PiWitlw  Eo^erciiaiiannua  probatvm  a Deo  Spaeiaeuhan. 
Fronoot,  1697,  quarto.  A Dieiatum  Ckrutiammi,  aiva 
Awaaa  da  Chriiti  Fita  at  Doetrina  LibeUua.  Antv.,  1 776, 
octavo.  A Afoaiamoa  eacadoa  da  la  Hiaioria  da  P.  ComaHo 
Tadto,  L e.  Apkonama  eoUaciad  Jhm  Todhaa  Jhatory. 
Barcelona,  1614,  octavo. 

He  wrote,  alwut  the  year  1569,  on  hexameter  poem  on 
rhetorie  in  fcur  books ; and  he  also  edited  the  7bwr  qf  tka 
Jatc  Banjamin  qf  Tudala. 

Sources  for  the  biograpbv  of  Arias  Montanus  are : 

Nieoias  Antonio,  BibHotnaca  Hiapana,  tom.  Lp.  169—164. 
Nicerofl,  Mtmcaraa,  &o.,  d f Hittmre  daa  Hommaa  iUuatraa, 
tom.  xxviii.,  p.  104-'11B.  J.Matth.  Schrockh's  Labanaba- 
aehraihungan  baruhmter  QaUhrtan,  one  volume,  p.  991  —304 
in  the  l^ips.  edit,  of  1790;— and  Moreri's  Zh'cltonary, 
article  Ariaa,  where  the  Spanish  translation  of  this  great 
work  is,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  biography  of  a 
Spaniard  preforable  to  the  French  original. 

ARPCA,  a district  in  the  department  of  Arequipo,  and 
the  rapublio  of  Peru.  The  valley,  ^ich  extends  about 
eighteen  miles  from  the  coast  into  the  lower  chain  of  the 
Andes,  is  irrigated  by  a small  stream  of  good  clear  water, 
about  half  a mile  on  each  aide  of  which  the  soil  is  fertile 
and  the  aspect  verdant,  but  beyond  this,  as  for  os  the  eve 
eon  reach,  is  a oompleto  desert  of  sand  to  the  foot  of  the 
Boountoins,  except  a small  space  around  the  town.  T^e 
valley  is  fomous  for  Guinea  pepper,  which  is  principally 
euldvated  with  manure  of  * guano,'  or  cormorants'  dung, 
a singular  but  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  ten  or 
twelve  small  vessels  being  employed  in  collecting  it  from 
the  small  islands  along  the  coast.  Cotton,  olives,  and  castor* 
oil  are  produced;  fruit  and  vegetables  are  plentiM.  and 
•xen  and  sheep  may  be  procured ; agwtrdiente  (spirits)  and 
a small  white  wine  are  manufactured,  and  rock  salt  is  dug 
out  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  people  of  tlie  valley 
are  subject  to  a sort  of  ague  called  tartaaga,  and  the  district 
is  generally  unhealthy ; the  heat  is  excessive  by  day,  but 
the  nights  are  very  chilly. 

Close  to  the ' each,  in  a small  bay  formed  by  a proieeting 
bluff,  stands  the  town  of  Arica,  once  flouri^lung  and  popu- 
lous; it  was  sacked  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1679,  and,  in 
common  with  other  places  in  Peru,  has  suffered  much  from 
earthquakes,  more  particularly  in  No\‘cmber,  1608.  It  ap- 
pears. however,  successfully  to  have  resisted  the  attacks  of 
the  Buccaneers,  who  twice  attempted  to  reduce  it.  During 
the  war  of  independence  it  was  entirely  desolated.  It  now 
eonsists  of  a few  huts,  the  better  sort  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  and  plastered  with  mud,  but  mostly  formed  of  canes 
or  reeds  set  upright  and  bound  together;  these  being 
only  covered  in  with  matting,  the  place  appears  at  a little 
distance  to  be  a heap  of  ruins.  There  is  a custom-house,  a 
convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  also  one  of  the  order  of  San 
Juan  de  Dios,  and  a parish  church  dedicated  to  8t  Mark. 
The  population  does  not  exceed  400.  the  greater  part  of 
whom  are  Indians.  The  town  is  defended  by  two  small 
forts  of  six  guns  each,  and  garrisoned  by  about  fifty  soldiers ; 
it  belongs  to  the  see  of  Arequtpa. 

The  bay  is  small,  and  safe,  principally  ftt>m  the  rare 
occurrence  of  storms;  ships  lie  close  to  the  shore  in  deep 
water ; it  is  exposed  to  southerly  and  westerly  winds,  whicn 
•eldom  blow  strong ; but  in  winter  time  the  north  winds 
ore  violent  In  the  summer  time  the  land  and  sea-breezes 
arc  very  regular.  There  are  no  regular  tides,  but  a rise  and 
foil  of  about  throe  feet  occasioned  by  the  winds.  The  surf 
rolls  so  heavy  on  the  beach,  Uiat  ships'  boats  cannot  land, 
and  the  only  means  of  shipping  or  landing  cargoes  is  on  a 
balta,  a float  formed  of  two  inflated  seals'  skins  fastened 
together,  and  in  this  manner  bars  of  silver,  bags  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  all  goods,  are  conveyed  to  vessels  in  the  bay. 

Arica  is  the  sea  port  of  Tacna,  distant  thirty  miles  to  the 
N.N.E. ; most  of  the  silver  from  the  mines  of  Potosi  was 
formerly  shipped  off  hence  to  Lima,  and  much  bullion  U 
still  exporteo. 


Near  th«  small  bay  of  Cbaooto.  south  of  Ariek,  a nonber 
of  sepulohros  of  the  ontient  Peruvian  inhabi&nU  havo  boos 
disQovered,  whence  the  bodies  have  been  dug  in  a very 
perfect  state,  but  almost  reduced  to  skeletons,  covered  with  s 
tough,  dork,  brown  skin.  Latitude  of  the  town  18**  98k*  S, 
longitude  70^  UP  W.  Distant  leagues  of  Lima 
(Basil  Hall;  Ong.  MS.  of  Captain  Bauio,  S^hish  navy.) 

ARIES  (eonstollation),  the  Kom,  is  the  first  oonaiellatioa 
of  the  ontient  sodioc.  The  sign  of  the  sodioc,  so  called, 
including  the  first  thirty  degrees  of  the  ecUpgio,  reckoning 
from  the  vernal  equinox,  owing  to  the  preeeuioo  of  the  oq<» 
noxeo,  now  begins  in  the  oonsUUation  Pisom. 

The  Greek  mythology  makes  Arioa  to  be  the  com  we 
ration  of  the  golden  fleece,  in  queet  of  which  the  Argonantir 
expedition  was  undertaken.  [See  AboonaOts.]  Owing  ts 
die  difficulty  of  separating  any  oecount  of  discuoaions  re- 
lating to  the  origin  of  this  eonstellation  in  portieular,  fooa 
the  general  deemption  of  the  Zodiac,  we  refer  to  the  lotut 
term  for  further  mythological  eluoidatioii. 

This  constellation  is  surrounded  by  Cetus,  Taumo, 
taus,  Andromeda,  and  Pisces,  the  first  of  which  is  direetly 
below  it.  In  the  boms  are  two  stars,  a.  and  ^ the  only  tws 
of  any  note,  which  are  near  together,  and  may  be  found  by 
continuing  the  line  drawn  Procyon  thfoogh  Aldt- 
baran ; or.  by  continuing  the  line  drawn  through  the  pels 
star,  and  • Cassiopeim,  the  nearest  to  the  Cheat  Bear  of  the  fiva 
These  stars  («  and  /3  Arietis)  ore  on  the  meridian  at  nud- 
ni^t  hi  the  middle  of  October. 

^e  principal  stars  are  os  follows.  As  before,  a nnmbr 
without  braoxets  is  that  of  Flonuteed;  in  ( ) that  at 
Piazsi ; in  [ ] that  of  Bradley. 
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ARIES,  in  antient  military  science^  is  the  name 
for  the  BATTXxmo  Ram. 

ARIETTA,  in  music  (the  diminutive  of  the  Itofiui 
word  aria),  a short  air. 

ARILLUS,  in  botany,  is  a fleshy  expansion  either  of 
the  umbilical  cord  by  which  seeds  are  attached  to  the  pla- 
centa, or  of  the  placenta  itself.  It  is  never  formed  till  after 
the  fertilisation  of  the  seed,  and  is  only  met  with  in  a few 
plants ; its  use  is  entirely  unknown.  The  most  remarkable 
instance  of  the  arillus  among  species  of  common  occurrence 
is  in  the  spindle  tree,  Ewmymua  Europaua,  in  which  it  u 
the  fleshy  red  covering  of  the  seed  that  renders  that  plant 
so  ornamental  in  the  autumn  and  beginning  of  wmter. 
Another  familiar  case  is  the  maca  of  the  nutmeg : this  sub- 
stance is.  when  fresh,  a crimson  lacerated  eovwnng  of  the 
nut,  which  acquires  its  pale  brown  colour  in  consequence  of 
the  preparation  it  undergoes  in  being  dried  and  prepared  for 
market.  Before  the  term  was  thus  accurately  defined,  it 
was  applied  to  a variety  of  parts  of  exreedin{%  different 
natures. 

ARIMA'NSS  and  AREtMA'NIOS  oMJOnak  eormp- 
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tiocii  of  tb«  Pert  {an  name  Abrimao  or  Aheriman,  whieb. 
aeoordinf^  to  the  antient  doctrine  of  Zoroaater,  it  the  appel> 
lation  of  tbe  author  of  evil,  and  the  opponent  of  Onmud, 
who  it  tbe  author  of  good.  The  genuine  form  of  the  word, 
at  it  occun  in  the  ori^nal  text  of  the  Zend-Aveeta,  it  Anro- 
Mainyua  (pronounce  Angro-Mainyua),  a compound  tens, 
tbe  meaning  of  which  might  be  exprested  by  perbapt  an 
etytrolopcal  <^uivalent  in  tbe  Greek  ojp*9fU¥rK,  * bottQe, 
of  evil  dis^ition.'  The  Zend  original  of  the  wori  Onnuxd 
it  Ahuro>Haidio,  coming  near  the  formt  Oromatet  and 
Oromatdet,  under  which  the  name  ooeurt  in  Gi^k  autbort 
(e.g.t  Plutarch,  de  Itide  et  Ort>.  p.  660.  ed.  Steph.)  In  t^ 
Sanscrit  paraphrase  of  a portion  of  the  Zend-Avetta  by 
Neriosengh.  the  name  Ahuro-Maxddo  it  interpreted  * tbe 
king  of  great  wisdom.'  This  Interpretation  it  adopted  by 
M.  Eugdne  Bumouf,  Cmnmentaif«  le  Popno.  vol.  L p. 
72.  &c. 

The  two  individual  beings  Ormutd  and  Ahriman  were, 
according  to  tbe  Zcnd*Avesta,  the  oflbpring  of  Zeruane* 
Akerene,  the  indeflnite  and  impersonal  divine  substance 
and  cause  of  all  existence.  Both  were  primarilv  equal  in 
intellect  and  power;  but  Onnuxd  was,  from  the  oeginning, 
pure,  good,  and  luminous ; while  Ahriman  was  dark  and 
wicked,  and  bent  on  destruction  and  mischief  Ormuzd  it 
represented  as  tbe  creator  of  the  world : Ahriman  constantly 
counteracts  tbe  desims  of  hit  goodness.  Ormuxd  created 
the  six  Amshaspanas,  or  ministering  an^U  of  good : Ahri- 
man, in  opposition,  created  the  six  Mrujs  to  be  subservient 
to  hia  evil  purpotes.  * I produced,'  sayi  Ormuxd,  * a place 
of  delight,  Aii7&ne‘Vaejo,  ikirer  than  the  entire  existing 
world.  I acted  first;  then  this  evil  one  acted,  whose  som  ' 
is  not  mortal.  The  first  place  similar  to  paradise  which  I 
made.  1 who  am  Ormuxd,  was  Airyfine-Vtqjo,  created  pure. ' 
Then  this  Paityare- Ahriman,  full  of  death,  produced  in  the  , 
river  (which  watered  that  country)  the  great  snake  ofi 
winter,’  See.  (Anquetil  du  Perron's  Zend-Avetta,  vol.  i. 
part  2,  page  263,  3k.)  Thus  Omuxd  it  alwavs  taking  the  j 
lead  by  pure  and  good  productions,  and  Ahri^man  follows,  \ 
sowing  tne  seeds  of  natural  and  moral  evil  in  tbe  new  cre- 
ations. The  struggle  of  tbe  two  deities  will,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  continue  during  12,000  years, 
after  the  lapse  of  which  Ormuzd  will  defbat  bis  opponent. 
Ahriman  himself  will  then  become  a convert  to  truth  and 
goodness,  and  a new  world,  happier  and  better  than  the 
present,  will*  be  created. 

"We  abstain  firom  entering  into  further  detail  concerning 
the  dogma  of  the  contest  between  Ormuxd  and  Ahriman, 
as  tbe  original  documents  in  the  Zend  language,  from 
which  alone  authentic  information  on  the  subject  can  be 
derived,  have  but  just  begun  to  be  critically  examined,  and 
much  is  sUU  wanted  to  a full  understanding  of  them.  The 
translation  by  Anquetil  du  Perron,  though  of  invaluable 
service  to  those  who  wish  to  follow  up  the  inquiry,  has  been 
found  too  loose,  and  in  some  instances  too  incorrert  to  allow 
inferences  on  fiaair^  subtle  points  of  tbe  antient  Persian  faith 
to  be  drawn  from  iL 

Tho  Persian  doctrine  of  the  two  opposite  principles  was 
known  to  Aristotle,  who,  according  to  Dionnes  Laertius 
(De  Vit.  Philo*.  Procenu  2),  distinguished  them  as  dyo^&C 
iaiftutv  and  coc6c  I 

" The  most  antient  foreign  authors  that  have  given  some  I 
interesting  details  regarding  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  ore 
the  Armenian  chrotiiclers  of  the  fifth  century,  especially 
EliMDUs  and  Esnac.  See  Elismus's  TUttory  Vartan, 
&c.,  translated  by  C.  F.  Neumann,  London,  1830,  4to.,  and 
an  extract  from  the  Chronicle  of  Esnac,  in  the  appendix  to 
P.  Aucher's  Grammar,  Armenian  and  £nglitn,  Venice, 
1819,  6vo.  p.  198,  &c. 

ARINS  (or  ARINNES),  are  the  remains  of  a Siberian 
people  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Yenisei.  They  hare 
been  reduced  to  their  present  limited  numbers  by  tho  suc- 
cessive cruelties  of  the  Tartars,  by  consequent  emigration 
to  itie  regions  inhabited  W the  Kirgisbes,  and  by  inter* 
marriage  with  the  Catchin-Tartars  anuOtiaks.  TheV  reside 
in  an  aimoA  or  single  district,  under  the  superintendence  of 
a bachlik  or  elder,  by  whom  the  tribute,  fixed  by  the  Russian 
government  in  1733,  is  regularly  paid.  When  Muller,  the 
traveller,  visited  the  spot,  he  found  but  one  single  individual 
amongst  them  who  was  capable  of  speaking  tne  native  dia- 
lect, which  has  some  affinity  to  tbe  Oiak ; the  rest  of  his 
^ brethren  bad  adopted  the  Catehin-Tartar  tongue. 

AIUOBARZA'NES.  [See  Cappadocia.]  ^ 

AHl'ON,  a native  of  Lesbos,  the  inventor  of  the  dithy- 1 


rsmbus,  and  a great  muskasn.  was  eontomporarv  with  Pttri- 
ander  of  Corinu,  and  with  Alyattes,  king  « Lydia  (g.c.  688 
—671).  He  travelled  at  for  as  Taras  (Taranto)  in  ^uthem 
Italy,  and  acquired  considerable  wealth  by  his  |^esrioaal 
skill.  (See  1m  history,  Herod,  i.  83 ; and  also  mlian.  Hitt, 
Amm,  xii.  45.) 

ARKFSO,  in  music  (an  Italian  adjective,  ot'ry),  used 
edverbialW — «n  the  manmr  <\f  an  air,  as  emitr^istin- 
guished  from  reeitative.  When  applied  to  instrumental 
music,  it  denotes  a sustained,  a vocal  style.  It  is  sometimes 
most  improperly  used  substsntively,  end  may  be  mentiao)i^ 
among  the  numerous  instances  of  the  misap{dieatioD  ot 
Italian  words  by  English  and  German  musicians. 

ARIOSTO,  LOI^VIOO,  was  bom  at  Reggio,  near 
Modena,  Septembers,  1474.  He  was  tbe  eon  Niool6 
Ariosto  of  Ferrara,  a military  officer  in  the  service  of  l^ke 
Hercules  I.  d'Este,  and  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Reggio;  his 
mother,  Daria  Malaguixi,  was  of  a noble  fomily  of  Reggio. 
Lodovico  was  the  eldest  bom  of  a fomily  of  five  brothers  and 
five  sisters.  He  early  showed  a disposition  for  poetry,  and 
wrote  in  bis  boyhood  a drama  on  the  subject  m Pynunus 
and  Thisbe,  which  be  and  his  brothers  rehearsed  before 
their  psrents.  Lodovico,  being  designed  tat  tbe  profosskm 
of  the  law,  was  sent  to  Padua,  where  be  spent  five  years, 
much  sgainst  his  will,  in  tbe  study  of  that  soienoe ; and  his 
father,  st  last  convinced  of  his  distaste  for  this  pursuit, 
recalM  him  home  and  allowed  him  to  Ibllow  his  own 
inclination.  Lodovico  was  then  past  twenty,  and  being 


(Ptaa  a broiM  lUUaa  medal  ia  tbe  Bclllib  Mumumj 

yet  but  little  acquainted  with  the  antient  writers,  be  pu' 
nimself  under  the  tuition  of  Gregorio  da  Spoleti,  a learned 
scholar  of  tbe  time,  by  whose  assistance  he  made  great  pre 
^ss  in  Latin.  He  was  proceeding  to  study  Greek  wdmi 
his  teacher  was  called  away  to  Milan  to  be  preceptor  to 
tbe  young  Duke  Sforxa.  Ariosto,  however,  studied  Greek 
later  in  life.  On  the  death  of  bis  father,  about  the 
year  1500,  he  found  himself  chafed  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  a very  moderate  patrimony— a task  which  ne 
entered  on  with  brotlierly  affection,  and  which  he  fulfilled 
with  integrity.  In  the  midst  of  these  cares  he  found  time 
to  write  several  lyric  compositions,  both  in  Italian  and 
in  Latin,  by  which  ho  attracted  the  notice  of  Cardinal 
Ippolito  d'Este,  younger  son  of  Hercules  I.,  and  brother 
to  Alfonso,  the  heir  to  the  ducal  crown.  The  cardinal, 
in  1503,  appointed  Ariosto  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
retinue,  and  soon  discovering  that  his  abilities  ware  not 
confined  to  poetry,  he  employed  him  in  important  affairt 
and  missions  both  for  himself  and  for  his  brother  Al- 
fonso, after  the  latter  became  Duke  of  Ferrara,  by  tbe 
death  of  his  father  in  1505.  Alfonso  having  joined,  in 
1509,  the  fomous  league  of  Cambray  against  the  Vene- 
tian republic,  Cardinal  Ippolito  took  tbe  command  of  his 
brother's  troops,  and  Ariosto  was  present  at  the  campaign 
of  that  year  on  the  hanks  of  the  lower  Po,  the  atrocities  of 
which,  perpetrated  chiefly  by  tbe  Sclavonian  mercenaries  in 
the  serMoe  of  Venice,  he  ieclingly  describes  ettbe  beginning 
of  the  thir^-sixth  cento  of  his  great  poem.  In  Dm  ember 
of  tbe  same  year,  be  was  sent  by  the  duke  on  a mission  to 
Rome  to  request  the  assistance  of  Julius  II.  against  tbe 
Venotisns,  but  the  pope,  who  had  been  the  first  mover  in  the 
league,  had  already  cnanged  his  mind  and  become  jealous 
of  his  French  and  (German  allies.  Cardinal  Ippolito,  how- 
ever, in  the  meantime  defeated  tbe  Venetians  and  destroyed 
their  flotflle  on  the  Po,  and  fbo  olgeet  of  Ariosto's  mistioo 
of  course  ceased. 

The  following  year,  1510,  Pope  Julius,  having  onenlv 
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joined  the  Venetians  afrainst  his  former  allies,  cxcoramuni- 
cated  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  for  refosing  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple. and  assembled  an  army  in  the  Romagna  to  attack 
Alfonso's  territories.  Ariosto  was  now  sent  again  to  depre- 
cate the  wraUi  of  the  pontiff:  but  not  succeeding,  he 
was  obliged  to  make  a hasty  escape  from  Rome,  as  the 
pope  had  threatened  to  have  him  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
a threat  which  he  was  not  unlikely  to  have  carried  into 
effect.  The  war  continued,  between  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara and  the  Frcitch  on  one  side,  and  the  Venetians,  the 
pope,  and  the  Swiss  on  the  other,  till  the  death  of  Julius, 
in  the  beginning  of  1513.  delivered  Alfonso  from  his  bit- 
terest enemy.  Cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici  being  raised 
to  the  ponhfleal  throne,  by  the  name  of  Law  X.,  Ariosto 
went  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  the  new  pope,  whom  ho  had 
familiarly  known  at  ^oreiice  and  at  Urbino.  Leo  received 
him  moat  graciously.  * He  stooped  from  his  pontifical 
chair,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  saluted  him  on  both 
cheeks'  (Ariosto,  h’o/tru  iv).  Ariosto  thought  his  fortune 
made ; but  bo  had  not  enough  of  courtly  patience  and 
perseverance.  He  soon  grew  tired  of  waiting  for  more 
substantial  demonstrations  of  favour.  IcA  Rome  in  disgust, 
and  returned  to  Ferrara  to  resume  liis  studies.  He  had 
long  before  this  begun  a poem,  in  ottava  nmo,  on  the  fabu-  i 
lous  adventures  of  the  knights  end  paladins.  Moors  and 
Christians,  of  Charlemagne's  age,  an  inexhaustible  theme, 
which  bad  occupied  the  pens  of  many  Spanish,  French,  and 
Italian  ballad  and  romance  writers. 

In  Italy,  Pulci,  Bojardo.  and  Bello  had  each  w'ritten  a 
poem  on  the  wars  lietwecn  Charlemagne  and  the  Sara- 
cens, which  tradition  had  confounded  with  the  previous 
wars  of  Charles  Martel  and  Pepin,  and  in  which  Orlando, 
or  Roland,  appeared  us  a prominent  character,  and  the 
champion  of  the  Christians.  Bojardo  took  Orlando  for  the 
hero  of  his  poem,  and  made  him  fall  in  love  with  Angelica, 
an  infidel  princess,  of  exouisite  Ireauty  and  of  consummate 
coquetry,  who  had  come  ml  the  way  from  Asia  for  the  pur- 
poM  of  sowing  dissension  among  the  Christian  knights. 
Bojardo  introduced  numerous  cpis^cs  into  his  narrative,  in 
the  midst  of  whicb  he  broke  off  the  story  of  Angelico,  in  the 
fiffieth  canto  of  his  Orlando  Innamnrato,  and  never  resumed 
it,  although  ho  hail  carried  his  j>oom  to  the  sixty  ninth 
canto  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Ariosto  took  up  the  thread 
of  Angelica's  story  where  Bojardo  bad  left  it,  and  making 
the  jilt  fall  in  love  herself  with  Meduro.  an  obscure  youth- 
ful stfuire,  he  represents  Orlando  as  driven  mad  by  jealousy 
and  indignation ; he  continues  in  this  state  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  poem,  committing  a thousand  absurdi- 
ties, until  be  is  restored  to  reason  by  Astolfo,  who  brings 
back  bis  wits  in  a phial  from  ihe  moon.  Orlando's  mad- 
ness. however,  is  rather  terrific  and  lamentable  than  ludi- 
crous ; for  the  poet,  often  jovial  and  humorous  in  his  epi- 
sodes, never  loses  sight  of  the  dignity  of  his  narrative,  nor 
descends  to  the  low  burlesque.  But  the  madness  of  Orlando 
is  not  the  principal  subject  of  the  poem,  although  it  has 
ftirnished  the  name  for  it ; the  war  between  Charlemagne 
and  the  Saracens  is  continued  througliout  the  narrative,  of 
which  it  forms  a most  important  and  consecutive  action, 
ending  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  France,  and 
the  subsequent  death  of  their  king  Agramante  and  their 
other  chiefs.  Tlie  poet  has  interwoven  with  these  a third 
subject,  which  some  critics,  who  are  determined  to  find  a 
unity  of  action  in  a }>oem  which  is  not  an  epic,  have  as- 
sumed to  bo  the  principal  one,  namely,  the  loves  of  Rug- 
giero, a voung  Saracen  knight  born  of  Christian  parents, 
and  Bradamante,  a Christian  amazon,  and  Rinaldo's  sister. 
These  two  characters  had  been  already  introduced  by  Bojardo 
in  his  Innamorato,  and  Ariosto  followed  up  the  story  of  their 
mutual  attachment : after  numerous  adventures,  crosses,  and 
narrow  escapes,  he  makes  them  marry  in  the  last  or  forty- 
sixth  canto  of  the  poem,  and  from  their  union  ho  derives  I 
the  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Este.  I 

Intcrmixcil  with  those  three  subjects  or  tales  are  nume- 1 
rous  and  some  lung  epi.sodes  of  knights  and  damsels,  of' 
their  fights  and  loves,  of  their  strange  adventures,  somo 
heroic,  some  ludicrous,  and  others  pathetic;  there  are  magi- 
cians and  giants,  enchanted  palaces  and  gardens,  flying 
norses  and  narpies,  and  other  monsters  ; and  the  reader  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a now  world,  created  as  it  were  by  the 
wand  of  an  onrhantor.  The  poet  has  the  art  of  sketching 
and  particularizing  every  creature  of  his  fancy  with  features 
and  attributes  so  apparently  appropriate  and  consistent 
wuh  their  supposcil  nature  as  to  remove  the  feeling  of 


their  improbability.  He  appears  himself  deeply  mtemted 
in  hia  fantastic  creation,  and  at  times  so  entangled  in  his 
own  labyrinth,  that  he  loses  himself,  as  be  ingenuously 
confesses,  and  is  obliged  to  break  off  in  the  midst  of  a most 
interesting  story,  to  run  after  some  other  personages,  whoa 
he  left  in  a desert  island,  or  on  a dangerous  voyage,  or  on 
the  eve  of  a mortal  combat,  and  to  bring  them  again  to  the 
view  of  his  r^ers.  Yet  he  contrives  to  wind  off  all  his 
threads  at  last  with  admirable  skill.  It  is  not  always  as 
easy  thing  to  follow  such  a guide ; but  we  wander  along 
from  tale  to  tale,  from  description  to  description,  delighted 
with  tho  present,  and  unconscious  of  the  ultimate  object  of 
our  journey.  Such  is  the  Orlando  Furio$o  (as  far  as  an  ides 
of  it  can  be  given  in  a few  words),  the  first  of  all  the  poemv 
of  chivalry'  and  romance.  A knowledge  of  Boiardo's  In- 
namorato is,  however,  required  for  the  proper  understanding 
of  the  F^rioro.  In  both  poems  there  are  licentious  passages, 
which  render  them  unfit  for  the  perusal  of  youth. 

Ariosto,  after  spending  ten  years  in  writing  his  poem,  pub- 
lished  it  in  one  volume  quarto,  at  Ferrara,  in  April.  1516.  ia 
forty  cantos,  which  he  afterwards  increased  to  forty -six.  He 
sold  100  copies  of  it  to  the  bookseller  Gigli  of  Ferrara,  for  :2s 
scud  i ; about  1 5 pence  per  copy.  He  dedicated  it  to  Cardinal 
Ippulito,  who.  atWr  perusing  it,  is  said  to  have  asked  * wbert 
he  had  picked  up  so  many  absurdities?'  Whether  this  be 
true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Ariosto  gained  no  favour  with 
his  patron  by  his  work,  in  which  he  bad  introduced  hu 
praises  and  those  of  bis  family  in  so  many  places.  But  the 
Cardinal  had  no  taste  for  poetry : he  was  a busy  man  of 
the  world,  and  he  told  Ariosto  that  ' he  would  have  fdt 
better  satisfied  if,  instead,  of  praising  him  in  idle  verse,  he 
had  been  more  assiduous  in  hu  senicc.'  (Ariosto,  Salira  ii.) 

In  1517,  the  Cardinal,  being  about  to  set  off  for  Gran  ia 
Hungary,  of  which  he  was  archbishop,  asked  Ariosto  to 
follow  him  there,  but  the  poet  excused  himself  on  the  pica 
of  his  health,  which  was  very  delicate.  His  brother  Ale>- 
sandro,  however,  accompani^  the  Cardinal.  The  conse- 
quence of  Ariosto's  refusal  was,  that  his  patron  waa  offended, 
and  some  time  after  his  departure  a small  pension  which  be 
had  allowed  him  was  stopped.  After  the  Cardinal's  death, 
in  1520,  Ariosto  was  called  by  the  Duke  Alfonso  to  his 
own  service,  in  which  he  always  experienced  the  kindest 
treatment  It  ought  to  l>c  observed,  in  justice  to  Cardinal 
d'Este,  that,  although  he  showed  no  sympathy  for  the  poetics! 
merits  of  Ariosto,  it  was  be,  nevertheless,  who  first  patronised 
and  brought  him  into  notice,  and  introduced  him  to  hu 
brother,  to  the  Meilici.  and  other  great  men  of  his  time ; and 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  Cardinal  Ippolito,  Ariosto  probably 
would  not  have  had  tho  leisure,  the  spirit,  or  the  means  of 
writing  and  printing  his  poem,  at  a time  when  the  patronage 
of  the  great  was  a necessary  encouragement  to  an  authtT. 
Tho  trifling  pension  of  twenty-five  scudi  every  four  mouthi, 
which  Ariosto  mentions  as  l^ing  stopped,  was  not  the  oid> 
remuneration  which  he  had  from  the  Cardinal : through 
his  interest  ho  enjoyed  certain  ecclesiastical  perquisili*^. 
such  as  one-thinl  of  tho  profits  of  the  archiopiscopai  chan- 
celry  of  Milan  (about  1 00  scudi  yearly),  although  he  was  not 
ordained  priest  nor  even  subdcacon,  but  had  only  taken  the 
minor  orders  which  are  not  attended  by  binding  vows,  and 
wore  the  clerical  dress.  (Ariosto,  Satira  ii.  and  iii.,  and 
also  Mazzuchclli,  Scrittori  d Italia,  Biography  of  Ariosto.) 
Ariosto  had  also  the  reversion  of  the  rectewship  of  Sant 
Agata,  in  Romagna,  the  incumbent,  an  old  maternal  reU 
tive,  having  made  it  over  to  him.  We  ought  not  to  judgv 
of  Ariosto's  permanent  feelings  towards  his  patrons  froai 
the  fits  of  poetical  qucrulousncss  in  vihich  he  occasionally 
indulges  in  his  satires,  fur  in  the  very  midst  of  them  we  ran 
perceive  much  grateful  regard  and  affection  for  both  the 
Cardinal  and  the  Duke.  The  Duke  indeed,  by  Ariosto's 
own  acknowledgment,  behaved  liberally  to  him.  Through 
liis  munificence  the  poet  was  enabled  to  build  himself  a 
house  surrounded  by  a pleasant  garden,  opposite  the  church 
of  S.  Benedetto,  at  Ferrara.  In  February,  1521,  Ariosto 
published  a second  edition  of  his  poems  aith  many  correc- 
I tions,  but  still  in  forty  cantos  only ; this  edition  is  now 
extremely  rare,  even  more  so  than  the  first. 

In  1522,  having  applied  to  the  Duke  for  some  more 
active  and  lucrative  employment,  he  was  sent  as  governor 
to  the  mountain  district  o(  Garfagnana,  a dependency  of 
Modena,  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Apennines, 
and  bordering  upon  Lucca.  This  country  had  just  returned 
to  the  allegiance  of  the  House  of  Este,  after  having  been 
occupied  by  the  Pope  and  the  Florentines,  The  people 
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wcro  restless  nnd  quarrelsome,  and  the  mountains  were  in*  of\cn  reprinted,  both  separately  and  with  the  rest  of  his 
fested  with  outlaws.  Ariosto  humorously  describes  the  works.  He  wrote  live  comedies  in  blank  verse,  tn  Cos- 
troubles  of  his  government  in  his  flllh  Satire.  He  remained  saria,  / Suppositi,  Ln  Lena,  II  Negromant^,  an<l  La  Sroias- 
nearly  three  years  at  Caalelnuovo,  the  chief  town  of  the  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  Ariosto,  and  Machiavelli,  all 

district,  during  which  ho  seems  to  have  conciliated  the  three  contemporaries,  were  the  first  writers  of  regular  co- 
minds  of  that  rude  population,  and  to  have  restored  order  medy  in  Italy.  They  adopted  the  manner  of  Plautus  and 
among  them.  Being  once  stopped  in  the  mountains  by  a Terence;  they  presened  tnc  unities,  and  made  their  plots 
band  uf  roblrcrs.  his  name  and  reputation  proved  his  pro-  turn  chiefly  upon  the  intrigues  and  stratagems  practised  by 
tection;  the  outlaws,  on  learning  who  he  was,  showed  nim  dissipated  and  needy  young  men,  assisted  by  worthless 
much  respect,  and  oflcrcil  to  escort  him  wherever  he  chose,  domestics,  to  deceive  an  old  miser,  a jealous  husband  or 
In  1523  the  Duke  proposed  to  send  him  as  ambassador  to  father,  or  awatchful  guanlianof  some  good*natured  beauty. 
Clement  VII.,  who  had  just  been  elected  Pope  : but  Ariosto  The  language  is  often  grossly  indecent,  and  yet  these 
decline<l  the  mission,  having  been  disappointed  with  Rume  plays  were  performed  before  the  court  and  chiralr)'  of  those 
and  the  Medici  once  before  (.Vu/ira  vii).  In  1524,  he  tiroes.  There  are  some  other  minor  works  of  Ariosto,  con* 
returned  from  his  government  to  Ferrara,  where  it  appears  sisting  of  canzoni,  capitoli  in  terza  nma,  sonnets,  and  a 
he  remained  ever  after,  nominally  in  the  Duke's  scr>  ice,  curious  eclogue  which  has  long  remained  inedited : it  was 
but  enjoying  leisure  for  bis  studies.  Ho  now  wrote  his  composed  in  1506,  on  the  occasion  of  a conspiracy  being 
romedies,  which  were  performed  with  great  splendour  before  discovered  against  the  life  of  Duke  Alfonso  by  bis  two 
the  court,  in  a theatre  which  the  Duke  built  fur  the  purpose,  brothers  Ferrunte  and  Giulio.  Tltcro  are  also  some  short 
In  October,  lS32,*Ariosto.  after  correcting  and  revising  his  I Latin  poems  on  various  subjects,  and  an  epitbalamium  on 
poem  for  sixteen  years,  published  the  thira  edition  in  forty-  \ Alfonso's  marriage  with  the  famous  Lucrezia  Borgia.  They 
Hix  cantos,  which,  in  spite  of  some  misprints  of  which  Ariosto  tiro  all  found  in  the  Venice  editions  of  Ariosto's  works  of 
bitterly  complains,  remains  the  legitimate  text  of  the  Orlando  1741  and  1766,  edited  by  Barotti. 

Furioso.  The  six  entire  cantos  which  he  added,  are  the  33rd,  Ariosto  left  two  natural  sons,  Virginio,  whom  he  had 
37tb.  39th,  42nd.  44th,  and  43th,  besides  several  stanzas  here  legitimated  by  public  act  in  1530,  and  who  afterwards  be- 
and  there  added  to  the  other  cantos.  Some  stanzas  he  wrote  in  came  a canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Ferrara ; and  Giovanbattista, 
twenty  different  ways  before  lie  fl.xcd  upon  the  present  text,  who  was  made  a captain  in  the  Duke's  service.  The  number 
The  apparent  ease  of  Ariosto's  verse  is  the  result  of  much  of  commentators,  critics,  and  biographers  of  Ariosto,  is  very 
labour.  Scarcely  had  Ariosto  completed  his  third  edition,  great ; some  of  the  best  have  been  mentioned  in  the  course 
when  he  found  himself  grievously  ill  with  a puinful  internal  j of  this  article.  Barufl'aldi  junior  has  also  w ritten  a life  of 
complaint,  which  brought  on  a decline,  and  at  last,  death.  , Ariosto;  Ferrara,  1807. 

It  was  remarked,  that  on  the  night  preceding  the  last  day  I ARISH,  or  EL  ARISH,  a small  town  on  a slight  eroi* 
of  the  year,  on  which  his  illness  first  assumed  a serious  ; nence  about  half  a mile  from  the  shore  of  the  Mcditcr- 
rharacter,  a fire  broke  out  in  a wing  of  the  ducal  palace,  and  1 ranoan,  and  on  the  usual  road  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  31®  5' 
burnt  the  great  hall  and  the  theatre  which  had  been  con-  N.  lat. ; 33®48'  E.  long.  There  arc<some  wells  near  it,  and 
structc<l  for  the  performance  of  his  plays.  After  lingering  some  clumps  of  palm-trees  between  the  town  and  the  sea. 
several  months,  Ariosto  died  on  the  6th  of  .June,  1533,  in  Thevenot  (Voyage  de  Levant,  p.360)  describes  the  castle, 
his  S9th  year.  He  was  buried  without  any  pomp  in  the  in  his  time,  as  being  well  built  of  small  stones:  and  he  savs 
old  church  of  San  Benedetto,  attended  by  the  monks,  who  there  were  so*manv  fine  antient  columns  at  Arish,  that  the 
volunteerwl  to  do  honour  to  his  remains.  Forty  years  later,  inhabitants  made  their  coffco-houscs  and  their  wells  of  them, 
after  the  church  had  been  rebuilt,  Agostino  Mosti,  of  Fer-  and  the  cemeteries  also  were  filled  with  such  remains.  There 
rara,  who  had  studietl  in  his  youth  under  Ariosto,  raised  arc  still  some  Roman  ruins,  and  several  marble  columns  at 
a handsome  monument  to  him  in  the  chapel,  which  is  to  Arish.  (Mangles  and  Irby.)  Arish  is  the  site  of  the  antient 
the  right  of  the  great  altar,  to  which  spot  the  poet  s bones  Rhinocolura,  which  was  often  considered  a kind  of  frontier 
were  transferred  with  great  solemnity.  In  1612,  Lodovico  town  between  Egypt  and  Syria;  and,  in  connexion  with 
Ariosto,  grand  nephew  of  the  poet,  raided  another  monu*  Petra  in  the  interior,  was  an  entrepfit  of  some  importance 
Divnt  to  bis  memory  more  magnificent  than  the  first,  in  the  (Strabo,  781).  It  stands  on  a small  inlet  of  the  sea,  and 
other  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  great  altar,  to  which  place  near  a w'atiiy  Stream  of  water.  The  French  took  posiiession 
Ariosto's  remains  were  finally  removed.  of  it  in  February,  1799,  in  thoir  exjiedition  to  Egypt,  and 

Besides thethreeFerraraeditionsabove-mcntioned.printed  kept  it  for  some  time, 
under  Ariosto's  superintendence,  several  reprinUof  his  poem  It  was  at  Arish  that  Sir  Sydney  Smith  conciuoed  a con* 
were  published  in  various  parts  of  Italy  in  his  lifetime.  Nu*  vention  with  the  French  army,  allowing  them  to  return 
mcrous  editions  followed  after  his  death ; all,  however,  more  to  France  with  their  baggage  and  arms,  which  was  subse- 
or  less  incorrect,  and  somo  of  them  purposely  altered  and  quentlv  disavowe<l  by  the  British  government, 
mutilated.  The  Aldine  edition,  of  1545,  is  one  of  the  best  of  AR1ST./B'NETUS,  a Greek  writer,  a native  of  Nicsea. 
that  age ; it  is  also  the  first  that  contains  five  additional  whose  epoch  is  not  capable  of  being  accurately  determined, 
cantos,  which  are  the  beginning  of  a new  poem,  ami  were  It  has  been  conjectui^  that  the  Aristametus  to  whom  are 
left  in  MSS.  by  the  author,  and  delivered  by  his  son  Vir*  attributed  tlic  Erotic  or  Love  I^^tters  ('EirurroXai  t^wruuii)  is 
ginio  to  AnhmioManuzio.  G.  A.  Bai  otli  oilited  all  Ariosto’s  the  person  to  whom  several  of  the  letters  of  Libanius  are 
works,  Venice,  1766,  six  volumes,  duodecimo,  with  many  addressed,  and  who  lost  his  life  in  the  earthquake  at  Nico* 
corrections  and  illustrations,  and  a life  of  the  pc«t.  Basker*  melia,  a.u.  358  : some  are  inclined  to  place  him  at  a later 
ville's  e<litiun,  1773,  four  volumes,  octavo,  with  plates  by  epoch. 

Bartolozzi,  is  also  much  esteemed.  The  edition  of  the  Classici  These  Letters,  of  which  there  are  two  books,  are  a species 
Italiani,  five  volumes  octavo,  Milano,  1812*14,  is  valuable  of  rhetorical  exercise,  and  not  real  letters;  they  often  exhi* 
for  the  varianti  added  to  every  canto,  which  the  editor  bit  very  bad  taste,  but  ore  of  some  value  as  presenting  a 
Rcina  has  taken  from  the  first  two  editions  of  1 5 1 6 and  1521.  picture  of  the  manners,  or  at  least  of  the  literature,  of  the 
But  the  best  modern  edition  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  is  that  age.  The  latest  and  best  edition  is  by  Boissonade,  Paris, 
of  Milan.  1818.  in  quarto,  in  which  the  learned  editor  Moral!  1822,  8vo.  There  is  a German  translation  of  Aristsenetus 
ha.H  faithfully  restored  the  original  text  of  1.532.  The  Or*  Herel,  Altenburg,  1778,  8vo.:  there  are  also  several 
laiulo  Furioso  has  been  translated  into  miwt  European  French  translations, 
languages,  though  seldom  successfully.  Of  the  English  ARISTEAS.  [Sec  Septuaqint.] 
translations,  that  by  Harrington  is  spirited  and  much  supe-  ARISTARCHUS  of  Samos,  on  astronomer,  lived  about 
nor  to  Hoolc's,  but  the  recent  one  oy  Mr.  S.  Rose  is  con-  the  same  time  as  Archimedes,  and  some  sny  survived  him, 
sidered  the  best,  and  is  generally  faithful.  though  this  is  not  likely.  Archimedes  died  b.c.  212,  liut 

Ariosto  is  considered  one  of  the  best  Italian  satirists,  there  is  an  observation  of  the  solstices  marie  by  Aristarehus, 
The  tone  of  his  satires  resembles  that  of  Horace  rather  than  and  preserved  by  Ptolemy,  of  the  dale  b.c.  280.  (Sec  Plol. 
that  of  Juvenal.  Ho  introduces  several  of  the  principal  Syntax,  iii.  c.  2,  tom.  i.  p.  163,  ed.  Halmo.)  Some  ac- 
orctUTcnces  of  his  life,  and  exhibits  the  mannew  and  vices  counts  (in  modern  books)  place  him  much  earlier,  but  these 
of  his  lime  and  country.  Ho  s«|>caks  of  popes,  princes,  and  are  necessarily  incorrect.  In  Plutarch  s treatise  On  the 
canlinal.«,  with  great  freedom,  hut  in  language  generally.  Appearance*  in  the.  J/oon'#  Due,  it  is  said  that  Clcanthcs, 
though  not  always,  decorous.  His  satires,  seven  in  num-  the  successor  of  Zeno  in  the  Stoic  school,  asserted  that 
lier.  and  addressed  to  his  brothers  amt  other  friends,  were  Aristarchus  dcscrvctl  punishment  for  his  opinions  about  the 
first  published  in  1534,  after  hU  death,  and  have  been  earth's  motion.  This  treatise  of  Cleanthqi^  is  cited  by  Dio> 

No.  107. 
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Irenes  Lscrtius.  Whether  the  charpe  was  ironical  or  not 
‘Montucla  conjei'turcs  the  former),  it  serves  lo  corroborate 
the  precedinsj  date,  since  Cleanthes  succeeded  Zeno  about 
B.c.  264.  We  know  nothing  further  of  the  life  or  death  of 
Aristarchus. 

Archimedes  (in  the  Arenariujt)  attributes  to  Aristarchus 
the  opinion  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  which  is 
Rupposc<l  to  have  been  previously  held  bv  Pythagoras  and 
Philolaus.  His  words  are. ' He  ( Aristarcfms)  says,  that  the 
fixed  stars  and  sun  remain  without  motion,  but  that  the 
earth  is  carried  round  the  sun  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  the  sun  l)cing  in  the  centre,  and  that  the  sphere  of 
the  fixed  stars,  which  has  the  same  centre  as  the  sun,  is  so 
great  that  the  circle  described  by  the  earth  bears  no  more 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  than  the  centre 
of  ei  sphere  does  to  its  surface'  Archimedes  then  proceeds 
to  combat  the  singular  notion  contained  in  the  lost  words. 
The  passage  from  Plutarch's  treatise  on  the  moon,  above 
referred  to.  states  that  Aristarchus  supposed  the  heavens 
to  be  fixed,  and  that  the  earth  moved  in  an  oblique  circle 
(XoCoi*  n'rXoe),  at  the  same  time  revolving  round  her  own 
axis.  We  leam  also  from  Archimedes,  that  Aristarchus 
supposed  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  to  Iw?  the  720th 
part  of  the  zodiac,  that  is,  half  a degree.  This  is  nlxmt  2' 
tof>  little. 

One  small  work  ofAristarchus  has  come  down  to  us,  ‘ On 
the  Magnitudes  and  Distances  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,'  which 
mnko.s  no  mention  of  the  preceding  hypothesis  with  regard 
to  the  earth’s  motion.  The  scope  of  it  will  be  shown  in 
the  following  translation  of  the  introduction  (from  Wallis's 
edition).  I'hc  brackets  contain  remarks,  mostly  fVom  De- 
hmbre. 

' I.  The  moon  receives  light  from  the  sun.  [This  was 
asscrtttfl  before  Aristarchus.] 

* 2.  The  earth  is  a mere  point  or  centre  when  compared 
with  the  sphere  of  the  moon,  [Tliis  is  wrong,  since  the 
noon  would  then  appear  at  the  same  point  of  the  heavens 
from  different  parts  of  the  earth,  which  is  not  the  case.] 

* .1.  When  the  moon  appears  lialvcsl.thc  great  circle  sepa- 
rating the  light  and  dark  part  of  the  moon  {masses  through 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  [A  very  simple  truth,  but  a great 
step  in  astronomy,  as  giving  rise  to  the  first  determination 
of  the  relative  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  principle 
of  which  was  correct.] 

* 4.  In  the  preceding  case,  the  angle  between  the  sun  and 
moon  is  less  than  a quadrant  by  its  thirtieth  part.  [That  is, 
the  angle  is  87®;  whereas  69®  Stf  is  nearer  the  truth.] 

' 5.  The  apparent  diameter  of  the  earth's  shadow  [that  is, 
the  section  tnrough  which  the  moon  passes  in  an  eclipse]  is 
twice  that  of  the  moon.  [This  would  give  it  64';  it  is  nearer 
to  82'.] 

* 6 The  moon  subtends  the  fifteenth  part  of  a sign. 
[This  would  make  the  apparent  diameter  2®,  which  is  four 
times  too  great.] 

* Hence  the  ixi^tanco  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  Is  more 
than  18  times  the  distance  of  the  moon,  and  loss  than  20 
times ; that  is,  when  the  moon  appears  halved.  And  the 
[real]  diameter  of  the  sun  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the 
[real]  diameter  of  the  moon.  The  diameter  of  the  sun  bears 
to  that  of  the  moon  a greater  proportion  than  19  to  3,  but 
a less  proportion  than  43  to  6,  as  appears  from  what  has 
been  found  of  the  ratio  of  the  distances,  the  shadow  of  the 
earth,  and  the  moon  s subtending  the  15th  part  of  a sign.' 

The  precetling  dofluclions  follow  correctly  from  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down,  and  of  course  partake  of  their  numerical 
inaccuracy.  The  manner  in  which  they  arc  proved  shows 
that  the  6recks  of  this  period  had  no  trigonometry*  what- 
ever: not  even  a table  of  chords,  and  the  limits  given  are 
not  so  close  as  those  which  might  have  been  obtained  from 
the  same  data  by  a ruler  and  compasses.  There  are  several 
pro|H>sitions  on  the  relative  bulks  of  the  three  bodies,  de- 
duced by  common  methods. 

There  it  a commentary  of  Pappus  upon  the  work  of  Aris- 
tarchus. which  has  been  given  (m  part  at  least)  by  W allis  in 
his  edition. 

F'rom  an  obscure  passage  in  Plutarch  (nXflr«vi*d 
^ara.  8).  in  which  the  rci>ort  of  Archimedes  is  eorroborated, 
IX-lambre  infers  that  Aristarchiia  attributed  day  and  night 
to  tlie  rotation  of  the  earth.  It  is  hanl  to  see  how  he  could 
do  otherwiv?,  if  he  supposed  the  sun  fixed. 

There  is  another  work  attributed  to  Aristarchus,  published 
by  Rchc>rv«l  at  Paris,  in  154.1,  nn  the  System  of  the  World. 
But  this  ap{>carsMo  have  boon  probably  one  of  the  ref/oro-  , 


txons  of  which  wc  have  s{K>ken  in  Apollonius,  as  Dw 
cartes  and  several  others  atfirra  that  it  was  written  by 
Roborval  himself,  and  Wallis  assert.s  that  this  fact  was 
perfectly  well  un*lerst4>od  by  the  French,  Ixolh  at  the  tiiw 
of  publication  and  in  his  time. 

Vitruvius  speaks  highly  of  Aristarchus,  as  the  inveotot 
of  many  useful  machines,  and,  in  particular,  of  a dial  whirb 
he  terms  scesphe.  This  dial  is  decrilnrd  by  Mariianuj 
Capclla  (cited  by  W'cidler),  from  which,  and  partly  froa 
the  name,  we  should  infer  that  it  was  a part  of  a concair 
hemisphere,  with  a stvlc  ending  in  Iho  centre,  so  that  bj 
drawing  the  e<iuat4jr,  &c.  inside  the  hemisphere,  the  sun» 
position  might  he  found  by  marking  the  extremity  of  tbe 
shadow.  Montucla  descrilx's  one,  dug  out  at  Tusculum  in 
1741,  which,  since  Cicero  describes  surli  an  instrumenL 
is  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  him.  (Mont.  Uist.  Ma'h 
I.  721  ; a drawing  is  given.) 

The  principal  editions  of  Aristarchus  arc  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Valla,  Venice,  1498.  containing  the  commentary  cf 
Pappus:  and  of  Commandinc,  Posaro,  1572  ; the  Gwk 
text  of  Wallis,  Oxfonl,  1688,  with  a commentary  andCAwn- 
inandinc's  version,  which  edition  was  also  reprinted  in  the 
second  volume  of  Wallis's  works,  Oxford,  1699.  A new 
edition  of  the  Greek  text,  with  a I.,atin  trunslati4«n,  appean'H 
at  l*Bris  in  1810,  8vo.  'Hicre  is  also  a French  transUituo 
by  M.  do  Fortia  D'Urban  ; Paris,  Didot,  1 823. 

ARISTARCHUS,  ilic  critic,  tlic  son  of  Aristarchus, 
was  born  in  the  island  of  Samothrace ; but  he  abandoned 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  country , in  order  to  aellle  in 
the  wealthy  and  populous  city  of  Alexandria.  The  tioK 
of  his  birth  is  nut  exactly  known  ; but  he  is  stated  to  have 
flourished  about  n.c.  158.  Ptolemy  Philoniebir,  king  oi 
Egypt,  reigned  from  b.c.  181  to  145,  and  Arisiarchus  wa* 
tho  precepUtr  of  his  son,  who  was  killed  by  his  uncle  Pt'- 
leray  Euergetea  II.  at  the  accession  of  the  latter  in  145  B.c 
(.lustin,  xxxviii.  8.)  Aristarchus  was  the  disciple  of  An> 
tnphancs  of  Byzantium,  the  celebrated  graintnarian,  vba 
flourished  about  2(lli  B.C.,  and  was  the  first  Grecian  wl» 
laid  the  principles  of  philological  criticism  upon  a souaJ 
and  accurate  basis:  thus  he  was  the  (lr:>t  to  inquire  viih 
precision  into  the  genuineness  of  the  early  Greek  writings, 
and  into  the  grammatical  analogy  of  the  Greek  language; 
he  likewise  introduced  the  use  of  the  Greek  accents  w 
may  now  be  seen  in  raanu.*crij»ts  and  printeil  books  tWoU 
PrrJpg.  ad  llrmter.  s.  4 1).  Aristarchus  succeeded  hi* 
roasti-r  Aristophanes  (for  whose  opinions  he  is  stated  to 
have  entertained  great  respect),  a.s  head  of  the  grammaticil 
and  critical  school  of  Alexandria ; and  obtained  in  tbs* 
capacity,  by  his  eminence  os  a teacher  and  by  his  varioui 
writings,  a reputation  greater  than  any  other  critic  of  anti- 
quity. Forty  grammarians  arc  stated  to  have  pncecdi^ 
from  his  school  (Suidas  in  'Ap«<rTapxof),  who  doubtless  cuo- 
tributed  to  spread  his  fame  over  Gretvo  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  His  name  was  highly  celebrated  among  hh 
contemponu'ies ; thus  Panrolius  the  philosopher  calW  bini 
a diviner,  from  his  facility  in  conjecturing  the  meaning  ^ 
poets  (/jdvTif,  Athenreus  xiv.  p.  634.  C.)  ; and  afler  bh 
death,  his  authority  was  so  much  esteemed,  that  Horace sixl 
Cicero  usc<!  Aristarchus  as  a general  name  for  a greal 
critic  {De  Arte  Poet.  450.  Ejdst.ad  Att.  1.  14),  and  Sexlu." 
Empiricus  mentions  him  with  Plato  and  other  such  eminent 
names  (>drfr.  3/aMcni.  ix.  s.llC);  one  of  the  scholiasU  t« 
Homer  likewise  expresses  an  opinion  (which  a modem 
critic  has  applied  to  other  persttiis),  that  it  is  better  to  cn 
with  Aristarchus  than  to  be  right  with  Herraapias,  * 
grammarian  of  little  note  Uid  II.  235). 

The  critical  works  4if  Aristarchus  appear  to  have  Wu 
very  voluminous,  but  tliey  arc  now  all  liist,  and  are  only 
known  from  extracts  and  citations  presen  c«l  in  other  writers 
Hia  chief  work  was  bis  edition  of  the  Hunt  and 
in  which,  1.  he  rcvisctl  the  text,  partly  by  means  of  tw 
comparison  of  MSS.,  anrl  partly  by  conjecture;  2.  he 
divided  the  two  poems  into  twenty-four  jiarts  or  hooks,  cwb 
distinguished  by  a letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  in  the 
Alexandrine  age  contained  twenty-four  letters  {Incertu^de 
IJfjtn.  Poesi,  in  Emesti  s Ili/mer,  \ol.  v.  p.  152) ; and  3.  be 
placed  certain  critical  marks  before  certain  lines,  some  denot- 
ing that  the  verses  so  marked  containe<l  something  worthy  of 
notice,  and  others  that  they  were  spurious ; llie  last  were  merely 

straight  lines  thus in  the  form  of  a spit  or  «VbX^ 

whence  A/JiXiJiiv  in  Greek  and  oiWo  notarr  in  Ijitiii,  ‘ toiuafb 
with  anol>elus’  meant  to  murk  ns  spurious.  Tl»o  reasons  ff^ 
the  changes  which  he  made  in  the  text,  uiid  lur  the  m&tbi 
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whirh  be  prefixed  to  the  verses,  and  bis  explanations  of 
doubtful  passages,  hu  appears  to  have  given  separately  in  ' 
some  of  his  commenlarics  or  vxoftyijftura,  of  which  he  is 
stated  to  have  written  more  than  80U  books.  (Suidas  in  v.) 
Probably  these  booAt  were  not  lunger  than  such  divisions  os  < 
we  should  now  call  chapters ; these  commentaries,  however, 
included  not  onlv  his  labours  on  Homer,  but  also  illustra-  | 
tions  of  Hesiod.  Archilochus,  Alceeus.  Anacreon,  i£s<diylus,  j 
Sophocles,  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  Aratus,  and  other  poets,  j 
Of  these  latter  productions  of  Aristarchus  few  rorananU  , 
have  been  preserved ; of  his  Homeric  criticisms,  however,  1 
a large  part  is  extant  in  the  Scholia  to  Homer,  from  which 
a tolerably  complete  notion  of  bis  rootle  of  treating  an-  : 
cient  Greek  poets  may  l>e  formed.  One  of  the  must  remark- 
able features  of  his  criticism  is  the  }»oldneits  with  w hich  be 
condemned  numerous  ver»es  as  unworthy  of  Ilomcr,  and 
as  manifest  interpolations  of  a later  age.  V'ariuus  opinions 
have  been  formed  on  these  judgmcnlsof  Aristarchus ; some 
moderns  having  thought  that  bis  method  wtis  in  the  highest 
degree  arbitrary  and  uncritical,  while  others  have  thought 
that  he  exercised  a sound  and  modest  di.'icretion.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Aristarchus  in  rejecting  verses  of 
Homer  fur  the  most  part  did  not  roly  on  the  faith  of  ancient 
copies,  but  trusted  merely  to  his  own  sagacity  in  discovering 
the  traces  of  interpolation  : ' os  Aristarchus  (says  Cicero,  to 
his  correspondent)  denies  that  lloracr  wrote  the  verses  of 
which  he  does  not  approve,  so  do  you  suppose  that  wliat- 
over  part  of  my  letters  may  be  wanting  in  clearness  is  not 
written  bv  me.'  iKpist.  ad  Fam.  iii.  11,  and  see  Clinton, 
Fast,  ilelien.  part  iii.  pp.  4U2-5.)  Whatever  theory  may 
Lie  adopted  with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Homeric 
pt.Hjms,  whether  we  suppose  that  the  Jliad  and  Otlijssey 
were  both  entirely  written  by  one  poet,  or  that  each  was  tlie 
work  of  a separate  {loot;  or  that  they  were  a scries  of 
rhapsodies  cumposerl  by  a numlier  of  early  bards,  whose 
scattered  siings,  being  originally  like  the  old  Spanish  and 
Scotch  ballads,  were  afterwards  cullected  and  joined  to- 
gether : it  is  equally  certain  that  ctcry  part  must  have  re- 
ceived its  proper  form  from  its  original  author ; and  that 
verses  and  passages  might  have  been  improperly  introduced 
at  a later  date  by  the  reciters  of  these  poems.  Now  these 
interpolations,  if  any  such  existed,  were  doubtless  made  be- 
fore the  age  when  the  lUati  und  Odyuey  were  first  reduced 
to  writing;  and  therefore  they  could  not  be  detected  by 
the  mere  comparison  of  manuscripts.  Consequently,  Aris- 
tarchus ought  not  to  be  taxed  with  rashness  for  condemn- 
ing verses  of  Homer  which  might  bo  found  in  all  the  MSS., 
nor  should  it  be  said  with  Cicero  that  he  rejected  those 
verses  of  w hich  he  did  not  approve,  simply  because  he  di«l 
not  appnivc  of  them  ; he  rejected  them  because  he  thought 
them  unworthy  of  Homer,  und  inronsistent  utth  the  gene- 
ral charoclcr  of  his  poetry  and  language.  If  the  existence 
of  any  adilitions  to  the  Homeric  }>ocms.  of  considerably 
later  date  than  the  liody  of  the  poem  (a.s  the  last  tiook  of  the 
Odysiey),  is  ever  susceptible  of  proof,  it  can  only  be  esta- 
blished by  such  probable  and  imlirect  arguments  os  those 
er^loyed  by  Axistarchus  in  justification  of  his  obeli. 

iho  division  of  Homer  into  books  was  doubtless  made  by 
Aristarchus  for  the  purposes  of  r»-fcrence,  which  were  im- 
portant to  critics  sucli  ns  himsedf;  and  it  has  Wen  retained 
on  that  account  ever  since  his  time.  The  earlier  Greek 
writers,  us  Herodotus,  Plato,  Aristotle,  ike.,  in  citing  Homer, 
refer  by  description  to  the  part  of  the  poem  which  they 
mean,  as  the  exploits  of  Uiomedes.  the  descent  into  hell, 
the  battle  of  the  gods,  See. 

Aristarchus  did  nuteonCue  his  criticism  to  grammatical 
and  metrical  questions,  but  he  also  g.ive  historical  and 
geographical  inustrations  of  the  author’s  text.  Thus  we  ' 
are  told  that  he  considered  Homer  to  havo  lieen  a native  of 
Athens,  and  placed  him  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  migration, 
sixty  years  after  the  return  of  the  Horadnlaj,  or  one  hun- 
dre<:l  ainl  forty  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  ilncertvs  <U 
Iloin.  Paesi,  in  Krnesli's  Homer,  vol.  v.  p.  151,  comp.  Wolf, 
/VoA  //om.  p.  cclvi.)  His  notes  on  the  mythology  and 
geography  01  Ilomer,  preserved  in  tho  scholia,  are  very 
numcMus,  (Sco  Lehrs,  de  Anstarchi  Studiis  Homerids, 

pp, 

Arist.irehus  publisiieil  two  editions  of  his  recension  of 
Homer,  as  appears  from  numerous  passages  in  the 
acholia  to  Homer,  where  the  differences  between  thereadimrs 
of  the  first  and  second  editions  aro  noth*ed.  (I4ehrs.  ih. 
p.  27).  His  recension  liccamc  the  established  tc.xt  of  the 
Jliad  and  Odyeeey,  not  only  among  the  grammarians  of 


Alexandria,  and  their  disciples;  but  among  the  copyists 
from  whose  transcripts  the  modem  versions  of  Homer  tiave 
been  derived  since  the  invention  of  printing.  In  the  scholia 
to  the  Jliad,  moreover,  a constant  reference  is  made  to  Uie 
explanations  and  obeli  of  Aristarchus,  whose  opinion  is  often 
stated  without  the  addition  of  his  name,  os  if  be  was  pre- 
eminently the  commentator  of  Homer.  (Wolf,  Prol.  ad 
Horn.  s.  47.) 

Besides  his  edition  of  Humor  and  his  Commentaries,  he 
wrote  some  short  works  addressed  to  individuals,  as  to 
Philetas  and  to  Comonus,  the  chief  cup-bearer  of  the  king 
(Proclus  ad  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  97) ; a treatise  on  tlie  Para- 
dox of  Zeno,  and  another  on  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  are  also 
nmiitioned.  (Lehrs,  p.  25.)  These  writings,  which  probably 
were  occasional  productions,  were  considered  less  accurate  and 
elaborate  than  his  Commentaries  (see  Scbul.  //.  u.  1 1 1 ; Lehrs, 
pp.  2U-6).  He  wrote  also  in  defence  of  analogy  in  mutters 
of  criticism,  against  Crates  the  grammarian,  w ho  defended 
the  principle  of  anomaly.  (Wolf.  ib.  p.  ccxxx.)  He  is  like- 
wise stated  to  have  contended  at  Pergamus  with  Crates, 
who  w as  a native  of  that  town  ; and  Zetiodotus  of  Mullus  (a 
diflerent  person  from  his  more  celebrated  namesake  of 
Ephesus),  a disciple  of  Crates,  wrote  a book  in  defence  u, 
the  verses  in  Homer  rejected  by  Aristarchus.  (Suidos  in 
Ztjvui'orof,  comp.  Clinton.  F.  //.,  part  Hi.  p.  491.)  in 

his  life  he  appears  to  have  retired  from  Alexandria  to 
Cyprus,  where,  being  alUicted  with  a dropsy,  be  died  of 
voluntary  starvation  at  the  age  of  72;  leaving  us  his  suc- 
cessor m the  Alexandrine  school  his  disciple  Ammunius. 
(Suidos  in  'Appwi'iov.)  He  bad  two  suns,  named  Aris- 
tarchus and  Aristaguras,  who  wore  both  idiots  ; the  former 
was  sold  as  a stave  (probably  because  be  was  a burden 
to  his  family),  but  having  been  brought  by  his  master  to 
Athens,  he  was  redeumou  by  Uio  Athenians,  out  of  respect 
(as  it  appears)  for  bis  illustrious  father.  (Suidas  in  v.) 

ARISTI'DES  (*Api<rrtiJi7c),  son  of  Lysimachiis,  a great 
Athenian  statesman  and  genurul,  wlio  took  a leading  part 
in  the  delivery  of  Greece  from  the  Persian  invasion.  He 
was  of  the  tribe  Antioclus,  and  born  in  Alopecc,  a demos  of 
Attica.  Some  doubt  exists  concerning  his  enduwmeals 
of  wealth  and  birtb~a  question  of  so  little  importance 
that  we  shall  nut  stop  to  discuss  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Plutarch,  from  whom  our  knowledge  of  his  personal 
history  is  almost  exclusively  derived,  has  given  us  little  in- 
formation as  to  the  steps  by  which  he  rose  to  cmincni'c  in 
the  state.  Several  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  probity  are 
told  by  that  arou-sing,  but  not  very  accurate  author,  which, 
according  to  this  arrangement  of  his  life,  ought  to  have 
occurred  before  the  Persian  war;  but  the  date  of  their  occur- 
rence is  not  fixed,  and  they  contain  no  distinct  mention  of 
Aristides's  public  employments,  except  that  ho  was  twu-e 
chu.4cn  treasurer  of  the  public  revenue  of  Athens.  PIutuK-h 
further  states,  that  Themistocles  and  others,  whose  mol- 

iiractices  he  hod  exposed,  bad  inllucncc  enough  to  procure 
lis  condemnation  on  a charge  of  malversation  ; but  Uiat,  by 
the  exertions  of  tlie  more  virtuous  citizens,  the  fine  im]K>scd 
on  him  was  remitted,  ami  he  was  again  elet'led  to  the  ofilce 
of  chief  treasurer.  It  appears  that  be  w’as  early  opposeil  in 
politics  to  Themistocles,  whose  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 
temper  led  him  to  promote  both  bis  own  and  his  country's 
benefit  by  measures  quite  at  variance  with  the  integniy 
and  straightforward  temper  of  Anstides.  But  the  first 
distinct  notice  which  wc  {kisscss  of  his  public  life  is,  that  he 
woa  one  of  the  ten  commanders  who  directed  the  Athenian 
army,  a.  c.  490,  uptMi  tho  occasion  of  the  Persian  invasion 
under  Datis  and  Arlaphcmes.  Tliis  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Plutarch,  who  ascribes  to  Aristides  the  honour  of  having 
first  yielded  his  turn  of  command  to  Miltiades,  and  by  his 
example  and  authority  having  carried  the  dissentients  witli 
him.  (For  a fuller  account  of  these  circumstancea,  and 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  see  Miltiadrs.  and  Ilislorical 
I^arullels,  vol.  i.  p.  267.)  Plutarch  adds,  Uiat  when  the 
Athenians  marched  back  to  their  capital  in  haste,  to  prevent 
the  Hying  Persians  from  making  any  attempt  on  it  by  seu, 
Aristides  was  left  with  the  men  of  his  own  tribe  to  guard 
the  valuable  sp<nl  of  the  Persian  camp  ; being  select^  for 
that  duty  on  account  of  his  incorruptihlu  honesty.  But 
Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  (vi.  109),  never  oil-d 
mentions  ArUtides's  name.  This  proceedeil  from  no  un- 
friendly feeling;  for  the  historian  (viii.  79)  bears  testimony 
to  him  as  the  *JustcBt  and  licst  man  in  Athens.'  This 
silence  would  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  Aristides  did  really 
act  so  iniportant  a part  in  the  action  as  bis  biographer  would 
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hftte  US belie^’e.  Tlisthe  diddUtingulnh  himself  is,  however, 
rendered  probable  by  his  having  been  elected  archon 
<tp6nt/mot  m the  following  year.  (Plut.  Arist.  c.  5.) 

Of  the  transactions  of  his  magistracy  we  have  no  account. 
In  the  sixth  year  after  it  (b.c.  493).  he  was  banished  by  the 
process  calle<l  ottraritm.  A person  less  obnoxious  to  the 
spirit  of  jealousy  which  dictated  that  singular  expetlient, 
whether  of  jealousy  or  precaution,  could  hardly  hare  been 
found  ; but  the  practices  of  Themistocles  prevailed  with  the 
suspicious  temper  of  the  Athenians  against  the  approved 
integrity  of  his  rival,  though  so  well  recognized,  according 
to  a story  told  by  Plutarch,  as  to  have  already  acquired  for 
him  the  appellation  of  ' the  Just.'  In  the  third  year  after- 
wards (B.c.  49U).  the  eventful  transactions  of  the  Persian 
invasion  under  Xerxes  took  place.  At  the  haltle  of  Arte- 
misiura.  Aristides  was  still  in  exile ; but  licforo  the  battle 
of  Salamis  he  was  recalled,  with  other  exiles.  In  the  night 
preceding  that  memorable  battle,  be  passed  from  the  island 
of^Egina  through  the  Persian  Aeet,  bearing  intelligence  to 
his  countrymen  that  they  were  surrounded,  nnd  that  flight, 
which  they  were  then  meditating,  was  no  longer  possible. 
(Herod.  \*iii.  79  ) The  details  of  the  action  do  not  belong  to 
this  place.  (See  Hittoneal  Parallels,  p.  360,  and  Salamis.) 
We  have  only  to  state  that  Aristides,  at  the  head  of  a body  of 
Athenians,  landed  on  the  small  island  of  Psyttaleia,  near 
Salamis.  and  put  to  the  sword  the  Persian  troops  stationed 
on  that  island.  (Herod,  viii.  95  ; Plut.c.  9.)  With  respect  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  he  combated  Themistocles  s 
advice  to  soil  for  the  Hellespont,  and  destroy  tho  bridge 
built  by  Xerxes;  and  recommended,  on  the  contrary,  that 
every  facility  for  evacuating  Greece  should  be  given  to 
the  Persians. 

Before  the  battle  of  Platsa,  fought  in  September,  b.c.  479, 
he  was  reinstated  in  all  and  more  than  his  former  favour  with 
his  countrymen.  The  answer  returned  to  Mardonius’s  offer 
of  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Athenians  is  said  by  Plutarch 
to  nave  been  dictated  by  him  : * Tell  Mardonius  that  tho 
Athenians  say,  while  the  sun  goes  in  tho  same  course  as  he 
is  now  going,  we  will  never  maxe  peace  with  Xerxes;  butwc 
will  fight  him.  trusting  in  the  gods,  who  fight  with  us,  and 
the  heroes,  whose  temples  and  statues  he,  making  no  ac- 
count of  them,  has  burnt’  (Herod  viii.  143.)  Aristides  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  remonstrate  with  the  Spartans 
for  their  tardiness  in  sending  succours  to  resist  the  threat- 
ened second  invasion  of  Attica  by  Mardonius ; and  at  the 
battle  of  PlaUea,  contrary  to  the  general  usage,  he  was  ap- 
pointed solo  general  (er^ri^yoc  avTotpar^fs)  of  the  Athenian 
troops,  and  signalized  his  moderation  in  a dispute  with  the 
Tegcatao  concerning  the  right  of  occupying  the  left  wing  of 
tlie  allied  army,  tho  second  post  in  point  of  honour,  the  right 
wing  lieing  always  held  by  the  hacedsfimonians.  * We  came 
here,'  he  said,  * not  to  talk,  but  to  fight.  Since,  hoa'cver, 
tho  Tcgcatm  have  advanced  their  claims  to  renown,  both  in 
old  times  and  of  late,  it  is  necessarv  that  we  also  should  ex- 
plain to  you  our  claims  to  prionty  over  the  Arcadians.’ 
Then,  after  enumerating  the  warlike  glories  of  his  country- 
men, he  added,  ' But  this  is  no  time  to  wrangle  alwut 
place.  We  are  ready  to  obey  you,  Lacedmtnonians,  wher- 
ever, and  against  whomsoever,  you  choose  to  station  us;  and 
wherever  we  are,  we  will  do  our  best.  Command  us.  ihcrc- 
fore,  as  men  who  will  obey.'  Tlie  Laredmmunians  answered 
by  acclamation,  that  tho  Athenians  were  more  worthv  than 
tho  TegcattD  to  lead  the  left  wing.  (Herod,  ix.  27.)  It  is  to 
be  observed  here  (as  of  the  answer  returned  to  Mardonius), 
that  what  Plutarch  says  of  Aristides,  Hcrodotu.s  says  of  the 
Athenians  generally.  It  may  be  presumed,  luwever,  that 
on  both  occasions  the  |>eople  acted  under  the  guidance  of 
their  leader:  and  that  the  words  so  full  of  wisdom,  spirit, 
and  moderation,  agreeing  so  well  with  the  character  of 
Aristides,  were  really  prompteil  or  delivered  by  him. 

Nut  long  after  the  restoration  of  Athens,  wliich  had  been 
destroyed  by  Xerxes  and  Mardonius,  an  important  change 
took  place  in  the  constitution ; though  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  with  whom  Aristides  generally  acted,  it  was 
supported  at  least,  if  not  brought  forward  by  him.  By 
Solon’s  laws,  noble  descent  and  a definite  amount  of 
property  were  required  as  qualifications  in  candidates  for 
the  higher  offices.  It  was  now  thought,  either  that  in  the 

real  exertions  made  for  tho  existence  of  the  state,  all 

ud  mori'ed  alike,  and  all  were  therefore  entitled  to  an 
equal  sharu  in  the  direction  of  public  afl’airs : or  that  the 
more  numcruus  class  who  were  excluded  bylaw  from  the 
administration,  having  arms  in  their  hands,  and  proud 


of  their  recent  exertions  and  success,  would  scarcely  bt 
brought  to  acquiesce  in  their  former  political  inferiority. 
Aristides,  therefore,  proposed  an  alteration  in  the  law, 
which  all  were  rendered  eligible  to  the  arcbonsbip.  with- 
out regard  either  to  birth  or  wealth.  [See  Archow.] 

Aristides  was  tho  colleague  of  Thucydides  in  an  emba&iv 
to  Sparta,  when  the  Spartan  government  interfered  to 
prevent  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Athens,  destroyed  br 
the  Persians.  (Thuevd.  i.  91.)  Cicero  relates  a story  {Of 
lii.  1 1 ).  told  in  a slightly  different  manner  by  Plutarch,  that 
Thcmistncles,  after  the  end  of  the  war,  announced  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  that  he  had  a scheme  to  prupiy 
greatly  advantageous  to  the  state,  but  of  such  a nature  that 
It  could  not  safely  be  made  public.  Upon  this  he  was  de- 
sired to  communicate  it  to  Aristides,  who  reported  that 
nothing  could  be  more  ndviintagcous,  or  less  bonourable. 
and  the  proposal  was  dropped  without  further  inquiry. 
The  measure  proposed,  according  to  Cicero  and  Valcnui 
Maximus  (vi.),  wxh  to  bum  the  Lacedecroonian  fleet  at 
Gythium;  according  to  Plutarch,  to  bum  the  dock-yard  of  the 
Grecians  {vaveraOpov  rHy  'EXX^vwi'),  by  which  we  suppose 
the  confederate  fleet  was  meant.  It  is  difficult  to  conceire 
how  either  measure  could  be  reranciled  with  sound  polw-). 
anymore  than  with  justice.  Diodorus  (xi.  42)  has  a differrii; 
version  still  of  the  same  story,  agreeing  in  the  one  poim 
of  the  proposal  of  Themistocles  being  referred  to  Aristwle^. 

B.C.  477,  the  unpopularity  of  the  Laccdeeinonians,  ope- 
cially  of  the  commander-in-chief  Pnusanias,  induced  the 
Ionian  Greeks  to  decline  serving  under  him.  They  oflerei 
the  command  of  the  confederacy  to  Athens.  who?e  ship 
at  that  time  were  under  the  command  of  Aristides;  ao>l 
to  his  moderation  and  probity,  and  to  the  favourable  opintoo 
entertained  of  the  Athenian  character,  mainly  through 
his  virtues,  that  transfer  of  the  command  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  what  is  calW 
by  historians  the  Athenian  rule  in  Greece,  which 
overthrown  seventy-two  years  afterwards,  at  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Under  this  new  arrangemenf 
the  Greeks  of  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  island*, 
and  Thrace,  in  conjunction  with  the  Athenians,  engagei 
to  maintain  a fleet  sufficient  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
Persia.  Each  state  was  assessed  to  furnish  a certain 
sum  of  mone^',  ainoimting  in  the  aggregate  to  460  talents; 
and  the  difficult  task  of  making  the  assessment  wa.< 
cxecvitcd  by  Aristides  with  such  fairness,  that,  accordinif 
to  Diodorus  (xi.  47),  he  obtained  the  highest  praise  fir 
juatico.  Deputies  from  the  states  met  in  the  sacred  island 
of  Delos,  where  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  appointed  for  tlic 
common  treasury',  and  officers  calletl  Hcllenntamiie.  ‘In*' 
surers  of  the  Grecians,'  of  whom  the  chief  was  Aristides. were 
appointed  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  common  fund. 

This  U tho  last  public  office  in  which  we  know  AnMidc> 
to  have  been  engageil.  The  precise  time  of  his  death  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  early  Greek  historians,  or  by  Plutarch. 
Nepos  says  that  it  occurred  in  the  fourth  year  after  the  <«■ 
Iracism  of  Themistocles,  which  fixes  it  to  467.  Plutarch 
quotes  a story  from  Craterus  of  his  having  been  accused  of 
taking  bribes  from  the  lonians  to  reduce  their  annual  con- 
tribulion  to  the  common  fund,  ontl  being  fined  five  rains, 
which  being  unable  to  pay,  he  retired  to  Ionia,  where  be 
died.  But  the  story  is  in  itself  highly  improbable,  and  tlsc 
silence  of  certain  writers  seems  conclusive  against  it:  and 
Plutarch  himself  argues  against  its  credibility.  He  sayi> 
also  that  the  tomb  of  Aristides  was  in  his  own  lime  to  be 
seen  at  Phnlermn,  erected  at  the  charge  of  the  state,  b.- 
cause  the  patriot  died  so  poor  that  nothing  was  found  in 
his  house  to  pay  for  his  burial.  He  left  children— n 
son,  Lvsimachus.  who  is  one  of  the  .speakers  in  Plato  s 
dialogue  of  lAichr/f,  and  two  daughters  (Plut,  2"):  all  •'j 
whom  were  provided  for  by  the  state.  Lysimachus  had 
a ]>cnsion  and  a grant  of  lands  at  Estieoa  in  Eubipa.  (D'* 
mus.  I^tin.  cap.  24.)  Aristides  lived  and  die<l  in  poverty, 
after  haring  borne  the  highest  offices  of  Athens,  and 
possessed  the  laost  tempting  opportunities  for  peculaW*^.’* 
of  any  man  in  Greece ; a voluntary  poverty,  for  he  t» 
said  to  have  refused  largo  sums  offered  to  him  by  private 
libemlity,  saying  that  ‘ he  could  better  boast  of  his  poverty 
than  others  of  their  riches,  which  many  did  use  ill.  and  fe*r 
well:  and  that  it  was  a hard  thing  to  find  one  man  of  s 
noble  mind  that  could  away  with  poverty',  and  that  such 
only  might  be  ashamed  of  poverty  as  were  poor  against 
wills.'  (North’s  Plutarch.) 

The  character  of  Aristides  (so  fiir  as  we  can  tnut  ^ 
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chief  authority,  Plutarch,  who  is  supported  by  the  more 
acanty  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides)  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  antiquiu*.  To  him  belongs  the  rarest  of 
all  praises,  that  of  obeer\ing  justice,  not  unW  between  man 
and  roan,  but  between  nation  and  nation.  He  was  truly  a 
patriot,  for  he  preferred  the  good  of  his  countr)'  to  the  gra* 
tification  of  his  own  ambition.  A candid  enemy,  an  im- 
partial friend,  a just  administrator  of  other  mens  money, 
an  obserrer  of  national  faith,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to 
add  to  this  catalogue  of  \-irtues  the  more  common  merit  of 
being  a brave  and  successful  general,  except  that  this  latter 
quality  completed  his  character,  and  fitted  it  to  the  stormy 
tiroes  in  which  he  lived,  giving  to  it  a lustre  and  iropnrtancu 
in  the  eyes  of  the  many,  which  his  peaceful  virtues  unas- 
sisted mi^t  have  failed  to  command. 

In  the  Elgin  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a 
sepulchral  stele,  which  bears  the  name  of  * Aristides,  tlie 
son  of  Lytimaebus,  of  Estitea.'  It  is  conjectured  that  this 
Aristides  was  the  grandson  of  Aristides  the  JusL  (See 
Elgin  MarbU*.  vol.  ii,  149;  Herod.;  Plutarch.  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Livea  of  Aristi^a;  Mitford,  &c.) 

ARISTl'ORS,  a native  of  Thebes,  and  one  of  the  great 
Greek  painters,  is  said  by  PUi^  (xxxv.  10)  to  have  been  the 
contemporar}'  of  Apelles.  His  excellence  consisted  in 
giving  character  and  expression  to  his  figures,  and  in  the 
strong  delineation  of  the  passions  : his  colouring  was  hard. 
One  of  his  great  pictures  represented  the  capture  of  a city. 
Among  the  most  striking  figures  was  that  of  a mother  just 
expiring  from  a wound  ; her  infant  still  clings  to  her  breast, 
and  the  dying  mother  seems  only  anxious  that  her  child 
should  not  suck  the  H<xk1  that  is  streaming  from  her  body. 
Alexander  the  Great  had  this  picture  removed  to  Pella  in 
Macedonia.  He  also  painted  an  engagement  with  the  Per- 
sians : this  picture  contained  one  hundred  figures,  and  was 
liberally  paid  fur  by  Mnasun,  tyrant  of  Elatea.  Thu  works 
of  Aristides  were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  were  trans- 
ferred to  Rome  with  the  rest  of  the  plunder  of  Greece.  At 
the  capture  of  Corinth  by  L.  Mummius,  Polybius,  the  Greek 
historian,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  saw  with  indig- 
nation the  barbarians  ofltaW  playing  at  games  of  chance 
on  the  most  costly  pictures  which  they  liad  spread  on  the 
ifround.  (Strabo,  p.  381.)  A Dionysus  (Bacchus)  hy  Aris- 
tides, and  a Hercules  struggling  with  the  poisoned  shirt  of 
l>eianira,  by  the  same  artist,  were  treated  in  this  shameful 
way.  Strabo  himself  saw  the  Bacchus,  which,  by  chance, 
had  l)cen  safely  transferreil  to  Rome,  in  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  and  he  pronounces  it  a most  beautiful  work  of  art. 
Unfortunately  the  picture  was  shortly  after  destroyed,  when 
the  temple  ofCcresw'as  accidentally  bunit:  Pliny  also  men- 
tions this  picture.  Another  fine  painting  of  Aristides  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Rome  was  spoiled  by  an  artist,  whom 
M.  Junius  Uie  PrsDtor  had  commi>isioiied  to  clean  it  prepa- 
ratory to  its  exhibition  at  the  Ludi  Apollinares. 

See  a passage  in  Athensus  (xiii.  567)  on  other  subjects 
painwd  by  Aristides. 

ARIS'i'l'DES,  Ai'LIUS,  a distinguished  rbetoriciuii  of 
the  second  century,  was  born  at  Hadriani  in  Bithynia,  pro- 
liably  about  a.d.  1 17 : but,  according  to  other  opinions.  A.n. 

1 29.  He  studied  at  Smyrna  under  Polemo,  and  at  Athens 
under  Herodes  AUicus,  afler  which  he  travelled  exten- 
sively in  Asia  and  in  Egypt;  finally,  he  settled  at  Smyrna, 
where  be  obtained  the  priesthood  of  yEsculapius.  He 
also  opened  a lecture-room  and  gained  such  reputation 
by  bis  rhetorical  prelections,  that  by  his  contemporaries 
be  was  placed  on  a level  with  Demosthenes,  the  great 
Athenian  orator.  In  a.d.  178,  Smyrna  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  Aristides,  hy  addressing  a letter  on  the 
subje<.’t.  which  is  still  extant,  to  M.  Aurelius,  induced  the 
emperor  to  restore  the  city.  Owing  to  his  serv'ices  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  high  reputation  w*hich  he  enjoyed  as  a 
rhetorician,  statues  were  erected  to  his  honour;  one,  now 
in  the  Vatican  (see  Winckclmann.  ii.  475.  French  ed.), 
hears  his  name,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
statue  supposed  by  some  to  represent  Aristides  of  Athens, 
really  belongs  to  this  Aristide,  who  affected  to  rival  Iso- 
crates and  L^mosthenes. 

Of  his  fifty-five  declamations,  one  entitled  Againai  I^ep~ 
tin^a,  is  an  imitation  of  tho  gnat  oration  of  Demosthenes, 
which  bears  the  samu  name ; and  anothor,  the  Panaihe- 
Tiuikoa,  was  intended  to  show  that  he  could  write  in  the  style 
of  Iso<.*rates,  and  rival  one  of  the  most  famous  specimens  of 
that  master.  Aristides  wrote  also  panegyrics  on  many  dis  • 
tinguished  cities,  such  as  Smyrna,  Rome,  &c. 


It  was  the  practice  of  Aristides  and  other  rhetoricians  of 
his  age.  often  to  choose  their  topics  from  the  republican 
times  of  Greece,  and  particularly  from  tho  most  striking 
events  of  Athenian  history.  But  instead  of  ihruwring  any 
light  on  tho  historical  events  which  they  made  their  text,  it 
is  more  frequently  the  case  that  in  the  effort  afler  rhetorical 
effect,  the  truth  of  history  is  sacrificed  to  what  were  then 
considered  the  graces  of  style.  The  poverty  of  ideas  in 
their  declamations,  and  the  total  absence  of  tho  old  Attic 
vigour  of  language,  render  them  of  less  value  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  present  age,  than  in  that  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Aristides.  . 

Tho  latest  edition  of  the  Declamations  of  Arisiidi'M.  to- 
gether with  his  two  books  on  Rhetoric,  is  by  W.  Diiidurf, 
Leipiig,  1829,  3 vols.  8vo. 


The  statue  which  we  nave  here  assigned  to  iElius  Aris 
tides  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  and  is  now  in 
the  Museo  Burbonico  at  Naples.  The  height  is  ulx)ut  6^ 
feet.  It  is  called  the  statue  of  Aristides  the  Just  hy  G.  Fi- 
nati,  in  the  work  entitled  bfua^o  Borbonico ; but  from  com- 
paring the  head  with  that  of  .<£lius  Aristides  in  the  Vatican, 
and  from  the  somewhat  affected  attitude,  and  the  general 
character  of  tho  figure,  we  are  convinced  it  is  not  the  old 
Aristides.  It  may  be  objected  by  some  that  this  statue  is 
superior,  as  a work  of  art,  to  the  age  to  which  we  have  as- 
signed it.  The  objection  may  be  a good  one ; and  the  only- 
conclusion  then  must  be,  that  wo  do  not  know  whom  it  wos 
intended  to  represent.  A cast  of  this  figure  may  be  seen 
at  Sarti's,  Dean  Street,  London. 

ARISTVDES  gUINTILlA'NUS.  a Greek  writer  on 
music,  whose  age  is  uncertain,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  other  antient  author.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that 
be  was  contemporary  with  Plutarch.  His  work  on  Music 
(Ilipi  Mot>«(x«}c),  in  three  books,  is  printed  in  the  Collection 
'of  Meibomius,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable 
musical  works  of  antiquity.  For  further  remarks,  see  Grekk 
Musical  Writers. 

ARISTIPPUS,  the  son  of  Arilades,  was  bom  at  Cyrcnc, 
a Greek  colony  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  came  to 
Athens  when  a young  man  in  order  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of 
Socrates ; his  curiosity  to  hear  this  philosopher  haring  been 
excited  by  some  accounts  of  his  doctrines  which  he  bad  re- 
ceived from  ischomaebus  of  Athens,  whom  he  met  at 
Olympia,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games. 
(Plutarch,  C'lmoW/.  e.  2;  on  Ischomaebus,  sec  Xeno- 
phon's (Economic.)  Aristippus  was  a hearer  of  Socrates 
for  some  time  ; and  as  he  could  not  have  Iwcn  very  young 
when  he  went  from  Cyrene  to  tho  Olympic  festival,  and  was 
attracted  from  thence  to  Athens  by  a philosopher's  fame,  we 
may  suppose  that  he  was  at  least  twenty-five  years  old  at 
the  death  of  Socrates,  b.c.  399;  which  would  make  his 
birth  as  early  as  b.c.  424  or  425.  I.ais,  the  courtexan,  with 
whom  he  was  in  habits  of  intimacy,  was  bom  n.c.  421. 
(Clinton,  Faat.  HcUen.,  port  ii.  introd.  p.  Iv.) ; whi^  agrees 
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svith  this  detenninalion.  We  know  further,  from  explicit  | 
testimony,  that  he  was  celebrated  in  B.c.  366  (01)  mp.  cni. 
3;  Diodorus,  xv.  "6) : so  that  if  he  lived  to  the  naturid  age 
of  man.  he  probably  died  UetwccMi  ii.c.  360  and  350. 

Although  Aristippus  was  a disciple  of  Socrates,  his  mode 
of  life  and  his  opinions  were  very  different  from  those  of 
his  master.  Instead  of  imitating  the  chaste,  frugal,  and 
temperate  habits  which  distinguished  Socrates,  ho  was  a 
lover  of  sensual  pleasure ; and  we  loom  from  a conver- 
sation between  Aristippus  and  his  master,  reported  in 
Xenophon's  Memorabiliat  that  the  former  deliberately  main- 
taincu  in  argument  the  superiority  of  his  -own  habits  of 
life  and  principles  of  conduct.  Id  this  discussion,  being 
nrcssoil  by  the  interrogations  of  Socrates,  he  asserts  tliat 
he  docs  iu>l  wish  to  take  any  shore  in  public  affairs,  that  his 
object  is  to  be  neither  a governor  nor  a slave,  but  n private 
ciliren;  and  that  he  lives  out  of  bis  own  countr)-  in  order  to 
c«?a}ic  from  all  p»jlitical  duties.  (Xen.  ii.  1.  1-18.) 

He  appears  to  have  prided  himself  on  hia  knowl^lge  of  the 
world,  on  the  popularity  and  versatility  of  his  manner?,  and 
the  ease  with  which  he  could  adapt  himself  to  the  company 
of  all  persons,  and  to  all  varieties  of  fortune  : hence  Plato  is 
reported  to  have  said  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
could  wear  with  etjual  grace  both  fine  clothes  and  rags.  He 
rccommeiideil  to  others,  as  he  practised  himself,  the  pursuit 
of  sensual  pleasure,  saying  that  the  disgrace  consisted  not 
in  enjoying  it,  but  in  being  overcome  by  it  He  attempted 
to  profit  by  circumstances  in  order  to  adopt  them  to  his  own 
wants,  and  to  be  the  arbiter  rather  than  the  slave  of  fortune ; 
whence  Horace  says ; — 

‘ Nunr  ia  ArUlippl  furtim  |>t«pc<p}<u  rvUltor,' 

Et  mihi  Ks,  non  rot-  Kbui,  lubjun^Te  rooor. 

Hi?  principles  and  conduct  made  him  obnoxious  to  Xeno- 
phon, with  whom  be  is  stated  to  have  been  on  bad  tenns, 
and  to  Antisthenes,  the  head  of  the  Cynic  school,  whom  he 
is  reported  to  have  constantly  ridiculeil  for  the  austerity  of 
his  manners.  (Diog.  Lacrt.  ii.  65  ; Suidas  in ‘Apitmiriroc.) 
Plato  likewise  aims  a blow  at  him  in  the  P/urdo,  for  passing 
his  time  in  luxurious  enjoyment  at  /l^gina,  while  his 
master  Socrates  was  under  sentence  of  death  at  Athens, 
at  a distance  of  a few  houre*  sail.  (Plato,  Pfut^m,  p.  59, 
ed.  Stenh.  ; Demetrius  Phulereus  de  Eiocut.  J 28«.  ed. 
SchncUler,  see  also  .■\rislot.  Rhet.  ii.  23,  for  a saying  of 
Aristippus  against  Plato.)  But  Aristippu.s,  although  on  bad 
terms  with  Xenophon.  Antisthenes,  and  Plato,  entertained 
friendly  relations  with  yEschines,  another  disciple  of 
Socrates,  and  rctuimmonded  him  as  a teacher  of  philosophy 
to  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  (Diog.  Laerl.  ii.  60, 
82:  Plutarch  Pe  mhibenda  ’hu.  i.  p.  462.)  Ho  ^icems  to 
have  remained  true  to  the  principle  expn'ssed  by  him 
in  his  conversation  with  Soc'rates,  of  avuitling  hU  native 
country,  and  to  hu\e  travelled  to  various  Greek  states  ; thus 
he  ]>a.v»ed  much  time  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  : 
and  he  is  stated  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  a satrap  of 
llic  Persian  king  in  Asia  Minor.  (Diog.  Lacrt.  ii.  79.)  He 
probably  retired  late  in  his  life  to  Cyrene,  where  we  find  his 
family  and  his  school  after  his  death.  (Diog.  I.,aert.  ii.  S6.) 

Ari.^tippus  differed  frum  S<KTates  and  the  genuino  So- 
cratic  philosophers,  not  only  in  his  mode  of  life,  but  ulsu  in 
taking  money  for  his  instructions  (Diog.  l.ucrt.  it.  65.  comp. 
Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  60  ) : hence  he  is  called  by  Ari-tutlea 
(d/c/fi/iA.  ii.  2)  ; a name  which  Ari^lollo  never  would  have 
given  to  any  person  whom  he  considcre<l  a gettuine  philo- 
sopher. Aristippus,  when  blamed  for  teaching  fur  money, 
defendeil  Itimsen  (and  it  must  be  confc.-;sed  with  some 
rciLson),  by  saying  that  Socrates  was  provided  for  by  the 
richest  and  greatest  of  the  Athenians,  whereas  he  had 
to  provide  for  liiroself.  (Dii^.  Laerl.  ii.  74.)  Aristippus  is 
reported  once  to  have  sent  five  minas  to  Socrates,  who 
refused  them,  saying  that  his  genius  did  not  permit  him  to 
receive  such  a gift.  (Diog.  I.Kaert  ii.  65.) 

I*hcro  can  bo  no  doubt  that  Aristippus  was  the  founder 
of  a philosophical  school ; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  in- 
culcated his  opinions  in  writing,  or  whetlier,  like  Socrates,  he 
only  imparted  them  orally  to  his  disciples.  A lUt  of  his 
works,  chiefly  dialogues,  is  given  by  Diogenes  I.Acrlius  (ii. 
85),  on  the  authority  of  PanaDlius  and  Sotion  ; the  latter  uf 
wlnnn  lived  in  H.c.  205,  and  wrote  on  the  history  and  lives 
of  the  Greek  philosophers.  (Clinton,  Font.  Hellen.  part.  iii. 

fi.  526.)  Sosicrates  of  Rhodes,  however,  who  lived  somewlml 
ater,  and  wrote  on  the  same  suldecl,  stated  that  Aristippus 
left  nothing  in  writing.  (Diog.  Laerl.  li.  64  ; Clinton,  ibid. 
p.  565.)  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  his  doc- 


trines were  perpetuated  after  his  death  by  hU  daughtu 
Arete,  and  by  another  disciple  named  Antipater  of  C>re:,e. 
Arete  was  the  teacher  of  her  sun  Anstippus.  who.  to  oistj]- 
guish  him  from  his  grandfather,  was  called  metrothdarvA 
(taught  by  his  mother) : and  Tbeixlorus  the  athei»t,  a pin 
losopher  of  some  note,  is  stated  to  have  been  a discipW 
this  Aristippus.  Anlipater,  the  other  immediate  success:: 
of  tlio  elder  Aristippus,  U stated  to  have  bad  disciples;  bei 
Hegesias  and  Anniceris,  who  were  about  contemporarv 
with  Theodorus.  are  the  only  philosophers  in  his  branch  d 
the  Cyrenaic  school  of  whose  opinions  anything  is  known. 

As  no  precise  or  detailed  account  of  thodocthnee  of  An?- 
tippus  has  been  preserved,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  confoundic; 
his  opinions  with  those  of  his  successors  in  the  Cyrenajc 
school.  The  later  Cyrenaics  appear  to  have  approacbec 
nearly  to  the  <loctrines  of  Epicurus:  Aristippus,  hoaevt?. 
though  agreeing  in  substance  with  the  moral  system  d 
Epicurus,  yet  differed  from  it  in  many  important  particulars. 
Aristippus  is  stated  to  have  considered  ethics  as  the  oalr 
subject  which  deserved  the  attention  of  a philosopher  : and  k 
have  especially  despised  mathematical  and  physic^  science,  ts 
not  beingconcernod  about  the  happiness  of  mankind  ( Arist-c 
Metajih.  ii.  2;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  92.)  Tlie  antient  Cyrenaics. 
however,  though  they  confined  themselves  V)  otUicai  philo- 
sophy. yet  adhered  to  it  only  in  name ; for  they  divided 
ethics  into  five  parU^,  viz.  I.  on  those  things  which  ought  ts 
be  pursued  or  avoided  : 2.  on  the  affLCtions  of  the  mind 
.1.  on  moral  actions:  4.  on  causes:  and  5.  on  proofs:  c( 
which  heads  the  first  three  alone  belong  to  moral  pnilosophy 
while  the  fourth  refers  to  physical,  and  the  last  to  logical  ia- 
quiries.  Aristippus  hehf  that  the  happiness  of  roan  cxKt- 
sisU  in  pleasure,  and  his  misery  in  pain  : happinewi  beioe 
merely  an  aggregate  of  pleasures,  and  misery  an  aggrr- 
gate  of  pains.  That  pleasure  is  the  greatest  good,  lie  con- 
ceived to  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  youngest  children, 
and  even  brute  animals,  seek  it.  and  avoid  its  contrary,  pa:r.. 
He  did  not,  like  Epicurus,  consider  the  absence  of  pain  to 
be  pleasure,  or  the  absence  of  pleasure  to  be  pain  : for  he 
thought  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  accompanied  with  IIk^ 
tion,  whereas  the  absence  of  pain  and  pleasure  is  not  aecna- 
panied  with  motion  ; the  former  of  these  two  states  heinj 
like  sleep.  He  compared  the  three  states  of  w bich  the 
mind  is  .susceptible,  viz.,  pain,  pleasure,  or  the  absence  of 
l>olh,  to  the  sea  during  a storm,  during  a gentle  breeze,  and 
during  a jierfect  calm  ; but  this  analugy  is  not  quite  perfect, 
for  the  sea  agitated  by  a gentle  breeze  is  in  a middle  state 
between  the  storm  and  the  calm  : whereas  the  absence  both 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  which  is  the  middle  state  of  tbc  mind, 
is  made  to  corrcsjiund  to  the  calm,  wliich  is  not  the  middle 
slate  of  the  sea.  He  further  held,  that  all  pleasures,  whe- 
ther sensual  or  intelle<>tual,  arc  equally  good  : one  account 
even  states  that  he  considuri'd  the  pleasures  of  the  body  a* 
superior  to  those  of  the  mind.  Hence  he  taught,  that  how- 
ever immoral  an  action  might  be,  still  the  pleasure  which  :* 
causes  is  a good,  and  desirable  for  its  own  sake.  He  did  not. 
however,  recommend  an  unrestrained  pursuit  of  pleasure ; 
true  wisdom  (he  thought)  consisted,  not  in  abstaining  fruis 
pleasure,  but  in  seeking  it  without  being  carried  avray  b 
tlje  love  of  it.  Thus  when  rejiroached  with  his  vuils  i 
1..U1S,  he  replied  that  there  was  nothing  disgraceful  in  gtioe 
to  her ; the  disgrace  consisted  in  not  being  able  to  leave  ber. 
He  condemned  all  care  lor  the  past  or  the  future,  all  regal 
and  all  forethought,  as  equally  useless ; and  .said  that  a 
IKTSoii  ought  to  think  only  of  the  passmg  day,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, only  of  the  passing  minute.  He  recommended  calm- 
ness of  mind  and  moderation  of  desires  : and  he  particularly 
cautioned  his  daughter  Arete  against  covetousness  and  '.ove 
of  money.  He  also  thought  that  the  wise  man  should  be 
free  from  the  passions  of  envy  and  love,  from  supersiituM:. 
and  from  the  fear  of  death.  Such  is  a brief  summary  of  tbc 
principal  moral  doctrines  of  Aristippus  which  have  been  re- 
corded by  antient  writers ; in  which  there  is  less  acuteness 
than  is  usually  perceptible  even  in  the  most  mistaken 
terns  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  They  do  not  indeed  appear 
to  have  attracted  much  attention  in  his  own  time  : for  An>- 
tollo,  in  Ilia  yicomacbean  F.thia,  when  examining  the  dif- 
ferant  opinions  of  philosophers  on  the  subject  uf  pleosure, 
lakes  no  notice  of  Arislipims.  (See  tbc  lAfe  n/  Ariifipfmt 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  li.  C5-1U4,  with  Menage's  notes: 
Suidas  in ‘Aptanjrs-oc  ; and  Ritters  Geschichte  der  Phtlo' 
Sffphie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  87-103.1 

ARISTOBli'LUS  accomranied  Alexander  tlm  Gre^ 
in  bis  campaigns,  of  which  lie  wrote  an  account  aAer  the 
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kiiitf’s  doatb.  Tin*  work,  now  lost,  is  one  of  the  chief  autho* 
nties  for  Arrian's  liistory  of  Alexander.  (See  Arrian's 
Pre/arfito  his  ArmbaM.) 

ARISTOHUI-.US:  feovcral  of  this  name  belonged  to  the 
Asmonrran  dynasty.  [See  Asmo.v.sans.] 

AIUSTO'C’RACY,  accordin':  to  its  etymolopr,  means  a 
government  (yiXhQhestOTmnstexreVenfiapinroi).  ^hisnamc. 
which,  like  iifilimatet  in  Latin,  was  applied  to  the  educated 
and  wealthy  class  in  the  state,  soon  lost  its  moral  and  oh- 
t.aini'd  a purely  pditical  sense  : so  that  aristocracy  came  to 
mean  merely  a government  of  a ffw,  the  rich  being  always 
the  minority  of  a nation.  When  the  s^ivercign  power  docs 
not  belong  to  one  person,  it  is  shanxl  by  a number  of  per- 
sons either  greater  or  less  than  half  the  community  : if  this 
numbor  is  less  than  half,  the  government  is  caUe<l  an  aris- 
tocracy^ if  it  is  greater  than  half,  the  government  is  callefl 
a democracy.  Since,  however,  women  and  children  have  in 
all  ages  and  countries  (except  in  cases  of  herethlary  succes- 
sion) been  excludwl  from  the  exercise  of  tltc  sovereign 
power,  the  number  of  persons  enumerated  in  estimating  the 
Ibrin  of  the  government  is  conllned  to  the  adult  males,  and 
does  not  comprehend  every  individual  of  the  society,  like  a 
census  of  population.  Thus,  if  a nation  contains  2,H00,i»00 
souls,  of  which  500, OUO  arc  adult  mules,  if  the  sovereign 
|h>wer  is  lodged  in  a body  consisting  of  500  or  600  persons, 
the  govermneat  is  an  aristocracy:  if  it  is  lodged  in  a iKxly 
coii'iisting  of  400,000  persons,  the  government  is  a demo- 
cracy, though  this  numWris  considerably  less  than  half  the 
entire  population.  It  is  also  to  lie  remarked,  that  where  there 
is  a class  of  subjects  or  slaves  wku  are  (‘xcluded  from  all  poli- 
ti<-al  rights  and  all  share  in  the  so^c^eignty,  the  numbers  of 
the  dominantcommunity  arc  alone  taken  into  the  account  in 
deiormining  the  name  we  are  to  give  to  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment, Thus,  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
had  conqucrtxl  a number  of  indepemlcnt  communities  in  the 
islands  of  the  /Kgean  Sea  and  on  the  c«>asts  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Thrace,  which  were  reduced  to  different  degrees  of  sub- 
jection, but  were  all  substantially  dependent  on  the  Athe- 
nians. Nevertheless,  as  evci^  adult  male  Athenian  citi/cn 
hmi  a share  in  the  sovereign  power,  the  govermnunl  of 
Athens  was  calletl,  not  an  aristocra<*y,  but  a democracy. 
Again,  the  Athenians  had  a class  of  slaves,  four  or  five  times 
more  numerous  than  the  whole  body  of  citizens  of  all  ages 
and  sexes:  yet  as  a majority  of  the  citizens  possessed  the 
sovereign  power,  the  government  was  called  a democracy. 
In  like  manner,  the  government  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
United  States  of  America  is  colled  a dermH-mry,  liecausc 
every  adult  freeman,  who  is  a native  or  has  obtained  the 
rights  of  citizenship  by  residence,  has  a vote  in  the  election 
of  members  of  the  legislative  assembly,  although  the  nuui- 
lier  of  the  slaves  in  that  state  exceeds  that  of  the  free 
}>opulat)on. 

An  aristocracy,  therefore,  may  l»o  defined  to  be  a form  of 
government  in  which  tlie  sovereign  power  is  divided  among  i 
a number  of  persons  less  than  half  the  adult  males  of  the 
entire  community  where  there  is  not  a class  of  subjects  or 
slaves,  or  the  dominant  community  whero  there  is  a class  of 
subjects  or  slaves.  I 

Sometimes  the  word  aristocracy  is  used  to  signify,  not  a 
form  of  government,  but  a class  of  persons  in  a state.  In 
this  sense  it  is  applied  nut  merely  to  the  persons  composing 
the  sovereign  body  in  a state  of  which  the  government  is 
anstocratical,  but  to  a class  or  political  party  in  any  state, 
whatever  be  the  form  of  its  government.  When  there  is  a 
pnviiegod  order  of  persons  in  a community  having  a title  or 
civil  dignity,  and  w hen  no  person,  not  belonging  to  this  body. 
is  admitted  to  share  in  tlie  sovereign  power,  this  class  is  often 
railed  the  aristocracy,  and  the  aristocratic  party  or  class ; and 
all  persons  not  belonging  to  it  are  called  the  popular  party, 
or,  for  shurtnesa,  the  people.  Under  these  circumstances 
iiianv  rich  persons  would  not  belong  to  the  aristocratic  class; 
but  if  a change  takes  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
by  which  the  disabilities  of  the  popular  order  are  removed, 
and  the  rich  obtain  a large  share  of  the  sovereign  power,  then 
the  rich  become  the  aristocratic  class,  as  opposed  to  the 
middle  ranks  and  the  poor.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  tlie 
history  of  Plorence,  in  which  state  tiie  nobiii  pof>okini,  or 
popular  nobles  (as  they  were  called),  at  one  lime  wore  op|K»sed 
to  the  aristocratic  party,  but  by  a change  in  the  constitution 
b^'ame  themselves  the  chiefs  of  the  aristocratic,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  popular  party.  In  England,  at  the  present 
imu*,  aristocracy,  as  the  name  of  a class,  is  generally  opphc<l 
to  the  rich,  as  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  community  : some- 


times, however,  it  is  used  in  a narrower  sense,  and  is  ns 
stricted  to  the  nobility,  or  members  of  the  peerage. 

TTic  word  aristorran/,  when  used  in  this  last  sense,  may 
be  applie<l  to  an  order  of  jMsrsons  in  states  of  any  form  of 
government.  Thus,  the  privileged  orders  in  Franco  from 
the  reign  of  l.,ouis  XIV.  to  the  revolution  of  have  often 
l>een  called  the  aristocracy,  although  the  government  was 
during  that  time  purely  monairhical : so  a class  of  persons 
has  by  many  historians  been  tcrinc*!  the  arisbxracy  in  aris- 
tcjcratical  republics,  as  Venice,  and  Romo  before  the  admis- 
sion of  the  plelicians  to  eouul  political  rights ; and  in  demo 
cratical  republics,  as  Atliciis,  Romo  in  later  times,  and 
Franco  during  a part  of  her  revolution.  It  would  therefore 
be  an  error  if  any  person  were  to  infer  from  the  existence 
of  an  aristocracy  (that  is,  an  aristocratical  class)  in  a state, 
that  the  form  of  government  is  therefore  arislocratical, 
though  in  fact  that  might  hapjien  to  be  the  ease. 

Tlie  use  of  the  word  nristocrary  to  >ignify  a class  of  j)er- 
sons  never  occurs  in  the  Greek  writers,  with  whom  it  origi- 
nated. nor  (as  fur  as  we  arc  aware)  is  it  ever  eniployeil  bv 
Machiavelli  and  the  revivers  of  )x>Utical  science  since  the  mid- 
dle ages:  among  modern  writers  ofall  parts  of  Europe  tin*  oc* 
^•ematiun  has.  however,  now  Ikh  iujic  firquent  and  established. 

The  word  nliffurchy  is  likewise  of  Gieck  origin,  and  it 
means,  aceonling  to  it*  etymology,  a government  of  a fetr. 
By  the  Greek  liistorinns  it  is  usctl  »s  synunytnous  with  aris- 
tocraey,  nor  did  it  convey  any  offensi\e  meaning;  among 
modem  nations,  however,  it  generally  has  an  opprobrious 
force,  and  when  used,  it  commonly  implies  that  the  writer 
or  speaker  disapprove*  of  the  g(»vcrnmcnt  or  dislikes  tlie 
class  of  persons  to  which  he  applies  fhot  name. 

There  is  scar»’cly  any  ptditical  term  which  has  a more 
vague  and  fluctuating  sense  than  aristorracu ; and  the  his- 
tonral  or  mlitical  student  should  be  careful  to  watch  with 
attention  the  variations  in  its  meaning : observing,  first 
whether  it  means  a form  of  govenimeiit  or  a class  of  per- 
son.* : if  it  means  a fonn  of  government,  w hellier  the  wiioli* 
community  is  included,  or  whether  there  Is  also  a class  of 
subjects  or  slaves:  if  it  means  a claa*  of  persons,  what  is 
the  principle  which  makes  them  a political  party,  or  on  w hat 
ground  they  are  jointly  oppo>ed  to  other  orders  in  the  slate. 
If  attention  is  not  paid  to  these  points,  there  is  grcnldniiger. 
in  p(»litioal  or  historicul  discussions,  of  confoumhiig  things 
essentially  difTcrent,  and  of  drawing  parallels  between  go- 
vernments, parties,  and  status  of  society,  which  leseniblu 
each  other  only  in  being  calletl  by  the  same  nuu)c. 

It  ha*  been  lately  proposed  by  Mr.  Austin,  in  his  work 
on  The  Provinrenf  Junsprudenre,  to  use  the  term  aristocracy 
a*  a general  name  for  government*  in  which  the  sovereignty 
belong*  to  several  persons,  tliat  is,  to  all  governments  w birli 
are  not  monarchies.  There  would,  however,  be  much  incon- 
venience in  deviating  so  widely  from  the  established  usage 
of  words,  os  to  make  democracy  a kind  of  aristocracy  ; and 
it  appear*  that  the  word  republic  has  properly  the  sense 
required,  being  a ^neral  term  including  both  aristocracy 
and  democracy,  and  signifying  all  goTcmments  which  arc 
not  monarchies  or  despotisms.  (Sec  Journal  Eductition, 
Part  >iti.  p.  299,  ana  the  words  Republic  and  Demo 

CRACY.) 

ARISTOGITON,  an  Atnenian  closely  connected  with 
an  important  event  in  Athenian  history,  which  will  be  more 
particularly  treated  under  the  head  of  Hippias.  We  shall 
only  state  here,  that  having  conceived  a mortal  hatred 
against  Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisislralus  and  brother  of  Hip- 
piss,  who  held  the  tyranny  of  Athens  (Tliucyd.  L 20),  he 
plotted,  in  conjunction  vritn  another  Athenian  name<I  Har- 
niodius,  the  tleathof  the  brolhers.and  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  murder  of  Hipparchus  at  the  Panathenaic  festi>al,  h.c. 
514.  Harroodius  was  slam  on  the  spot;  Aristogiton  tied, 
but  was  subsequently  taken  and  put  to  death  by  llippias. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  when  the  constitutiuii  of 
Athens  was  brought  nearer  to  a democracy,  the  memory  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  was  honoureil  as  that  of  martyrs 
in  the  cause  of  libertv.  Bronze  statues  were  erected  to  them 
indifferent  parts  of  Athens  ; among  others,  by  the  celebrated 
Praxiteles.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.)  Xerxes,  when  he  took  possession 
of  Athens,  b.c.  480,  carried  off  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Arisl'tgilon.  which  he  sent  to  Su.sa.  They  wera  aflerwartls 
restored  to  the  Athenians,  w hen  Susa  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander,  and  in  the  time  of  Arrian  they  stood  in  the  Cera- 
micus  at  Athens.  (Arrian,  iii.  16.)  Various  privileges  and 
immunities  were  conferr*;d  on  their  desrendaiit*  : and  their 
exploit  was  regularly  celebrate!  in  boiig  at  the  Panathenaic 
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feilival  (PbUostntua«  De  Fit.  ApoUonii  vii.  2 ; up.  Meunius, 
Pisitt.  c.  xiv.),  and  became  (wc  might  instance  a similar 
feeling  in  the  Arequent  introduction  of  the  names  of 
Hamden  and  Sidney  in  patriotic  toasts)  a very  favourite 
subject  ibr  the  songs,  called  scoUa  (erdXioi,  with  which  the 
Atlantans  enlivened  their  festive  parties.  One  of  these, 
composed  by  CallUtralus,  is  commonly  printed  among  the 
fragments  of  various  authors  at  the  end  of  the  editions  of 
Anacreon  (see  also  Athenmua.  xv.  p.  696);  and  will  bo 
found  translated  in  Bland  and  Merivalo's  Anthology,  be- 
ginning 

■ I'll  wTpatb  my  •'rofd  in  rojitlc  tuvish.” 

The  Ant  stanza  of  this  is  oscribed  by  Meursius,  Ptsist.  c. 
xiv.,  to  (^arcinus.  With  reference  to  the  custom,  and  other 
proofs  of  the  affection  with  which  the  memory  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton  was  regarded,  see  Aristophanes,  Aq.  78G  ; 
Ach.  980,  &e.  Wc  have,  however,  the  testimony  of  Thucy- 
dides, (an  early  and  dispassionate,  though  from  his  political 
opinions  perhaps  not  a favourable,  witness.)  that  the  act  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  arose  entirely  nut  of  a private 
quarrel : and  that,  far  f^m  cflfecting  the  itmoefUate  dcli\ery 
of  Athens,  it  made  the  sway  of  Htppias  jealous  and  severe, 
instead  of  mild  and  beneficent ; and  Herodotus  speaks  to 
the  same  effect  (vi.  123).  lliat  this  mistake,  as  to  the 
motives  and  merit  of  their  action,  was  of  early  date,  we  may 
infer  from  Thucyd.  vi.  64.  Mitford  (cb.  vii.  ^ 5)  expresses 
an  opinion  that  it  was  sedulously  inculcated  and  fostered 
bv  the  parly  of  the  Alcnueonidse,  the  true  expellers  of 
itippias,  with  a view  to  the  firmer  establishment  of  their 
own  power;  a supposition  not  in  itself  improbable,  but  un- 
supported on  the  part  of  the  author  by  any  references  to 
authorities.  (Thuevd.  vi.  51.  9 ; Mitford,  ch.  v.  6,  ch.  vii.  5.) 

ARlSTOLO'Ckl.di,  or  the  birth-wort  tribe  of  plonts, 
consists  of  a small  number  uf  genera  which  principally 
inhabit  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  in  many 
cases  used  roe<licinully  on  account  of  their  tonic  and  stimu- 
lating properties ; and  some  uf  them  are  reputed  remedies 
for  the  bite  of  venomous  {serpents.  The  distinguishing  cha- 
racters of  the  order  reside  in  the  flowers,  which  have  no 
corolla,  and  are  constantly  divided  into  three  segments ; the 
number  of  the  cells  of  the  fruit  is  also  throe  or  six,  and  the 
stamens  agree  in  the  same  ternary  character;  the  fruit  is 
always  adherent  to  the  calyx,  or,  as  botanists  say,  inferior. 
Notwithstanding  the  accordance  which  thus  exists  between 
aristolochiiD  ana  monocutylcdunous  plants  in  the  ternary 
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number  of  the  parts  of  their  flowers  their  structure  is  odKr* 
wise  truly  dicotyledonous.  Tltc  anangemeot  of  the  woidi 
matter  of  which  their  stem  is  compost  U in  longitudick! 
latcs,  surrounding  a central  pith,  and  surrounded  by  hart 
ut  what  is  very  curious,  these  plates  arc  not  placed  a 
concentric  circles  like  most  other  exogenous  plants. 
continue  to  increase  unifonnly  and  uninterruptedly  as  ko: 
as  the  plant  grows.  (See  Lindlcv  s Introduction  to  B'ltajn 
p.  60.)  The  leaves  are  veined  (ike  those  of  dicolyledoocM* 
plants,  and  the  embryo  of  the  seed  has  tw*o  lobes. 

The  most  common  plants  of  this  singular  order  are  tir 
different  species  of  asarum,  or,  ns  the  gardeners  call  tltvc 
asarobacca ; little  stcroloss  plants  with  dingy-brown  flcrwi»r> 
hidden  among  the  leaves.  This  colour,  which  is  far  fr?::: 
common  in  plants,  appears  characteristic  of  the  w hole  order 
for  even  in  those  species  which  have  yellow  Howers,  a bimi: 
stain  seems  to  be  mixed  with  the  colour  so  as  to  change  X 
or  brown  spots  are  scattered  over  the  surface.  The  rn«t 
remarkable  .ipccies  of  the  genus  Aristolochias  are  Ih « 
which,  in  mntiy  of  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  excite 
wonder  of  travellers  by  the  gigantic  sue  or  grotcisque  i> 
(icarance  of  the  flowers,  such  as  A.  cymbi/cra,  the  bonU; 
of  whose  calyx  resembles  one  of  the  lappets  of  a Ncrowr 
woman's  cap,  and  measures  seven  or  eight  inches  in  lcTc*i 
(sec  BiAanical  Regi»ter,  vnl.  x>iii.  t,  161.3),  and  A.  rof'jt- 
flora  and  gigantea,  the  flowers  of  which  are  from  fifteen  u 
sixteen  inches  across,  and  arc  large  enough  to  form  bonaci: 
for  Indian  children. 

ARISTOLOCHIA.  MEDICAL  USES  OF.  TV 
most  valuable  of  tlie  species  is  the  A.  Ser^entarut,  wb':; 
grows  in  North  America,  chictlv  in  Virginia,  and  he;1'^ 
is  called  Virginian  snnke-roat.  ’Though  the  whole  root  ^ 
used,  the  rootlets  arc  mure  powerful  than  the  solid  rt»:i 
These  consist  of  a large  portion  of  woody  fibre  and  gun-.x; 
matter,  w hich  have  no  virtues,  along  with  some  resin,  bitur: 
extractive,  and  a little  essential  or  volatUe  oil,  on  whrh 
I principles  its  virtues  depend.  It  communicates  its  pr- 
perties  to  water  and  to  alcohol,  which  arc  employed  » 
the  means  of  extracting  them,  by  forming  an  infusion  ori 
tincture.  Decoction  should  never  be  employed,  os  the 
drives  off  the  volatile  oil. 

Its  odour  and  taste  resemble  valerian,  angelica,  a.*i4 
camphor.  In  its  action  on  the  human  system  it  mcsi 
nearly  approaches  to  camphor,  but  iU  eflTecU  an^  more  per- 
manent. It  chiefly  influences  the  nerv'ous  system,  aoii 
seems  to  act  most  beneficially  in  those  cases  where  tbe 
capillaries,  either  from  not  receiving  an  adequate  supply  d 
blood,  or  of  nervous  energy,  are  incapable  of  producire 
upon  the  blood  those  changes,  which  form  secretions  in 
glands,  the  skin,  and  other  secreting  surfaces,  or  which 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  a sufficient  degree  of  viii 
action  in  every  port  of  the  body.  The  diseases  or  disordcro-l 
aUitea  of  the  system  in  which  it  may  be  advantageously  eui- 
ployed  can,  therefore,  be  easily  inferred. 

In  protracterl  fevers,  whether  of  a continued  or  inter 
mitteni  kind,  it  is  often  eminently  serviceable.  In  tboc* 
cases  of  continued  fever,  which  do  not  assume  a very  actitr 
character,  but  run  on  to  a lengthened  period,  coiurooD!^ 
called  low  nepiuus  fever,  it  is  preferable  to  every  othr 
agent,  and  may  either  lie  used  alone,  or  in  conjunction  wit: 
cinchona  bark,  or  some  of  its  preparations.  Hence,  unde; 
the  title  of  Huxham's  tincture  of  bark,  it  is  very  much 
used : but  a safer  mode  of  administration  is  that  of  an  in- 
fusion of  the  serpentaria.  to  which  sulphate  of  quinine,  zoi 
oranTO-peel.  or  other  aromatic,  may  be  added ; as  reroni- 
menaed  under  Aoob  (Vol.  1.,  p.  227/. 

In  eruptive  or  exanthematous  fevers,  such  as  small-pca 
and  roeiwes,  when  the  eruption  is  imperfectly  formed  cr 
threatens  to  recede,  an  occurrence  always  betokening  gresi 
danger,  and  indicating  much  feebleness  in  the  powers  of 
the  system.  sorpenUiria  is  an  invaluable  agent. 

In  the  sore  throat  of  scarlet  fever,  or  in  other  affections  A 
the  throat,  where  gangrene  is  to  ho  apprehended,  from  i1k 
depression  of  the  vital  powers,  serpentaria,  given  intenuilU. 
and  used  os  a gargle,  nJonc,  or  with  tincture  of  capsicum.  » 
more  likely  to  prevent  ho  serious  a terminatbn  than  ar.;i 
other  medicine.  In  none  of  these  diseases  should  it  be  <\- 
hibitefl  till  after  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  cleand 
out  by  proper  purgative  medicines.  But  there  are  other 
diftenscs,  not  attended  with  fever,  in  which  serpentaria  is  cv- 
tromcly  useful.  In  that  form  of  indigestion  where  no  la- 
flammatory  state  of  tho  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
o.vistH,  and  where  the  skin  is  hanh  and  dry,  serpentam 
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alone,  or  letter  with  sulphate  of  quinine,  is  eminently  ser*  sion.  At  their  head  Aristomencs  attacked  and  routed,  after 
Mceable.  On  the  same  principle,  in  the  state  of  torpor  or  a bard  fi|;ht,  the  flower  of  tlie  Spartan  troops  ranged  round 
exhaustion  to  which  literary  persons  are  subject,  from  lonj^  their  king,  Anaxander.  Leaving  it  to  others  to  improve 
continued  or  intense  mental  exertion,  this  combination  is  this  success,  he  led  his  companions  from  point  to  point, 
liighly  useful.  wherever  the  enemy  seemed  most  inclined  to  make  head ; 

In  America,  the  infusion  or  tincture  of  serpontaria  is  some*  and  Anally  achieved  so  complete  a xictory,  that  the  Lace- 
times  taken  ev-cr)'  morning  in  damp  aguish  situations,  to  pre-  dmmonians  * fled  without  shame,  no  longer  waiting  for  one 
vent  intermittents.  It  is  likewise  said  to  prove  useful  in  the  another.'  Aristomenes  lost  his  shield  in  a very  odd  way  in 
treatment  of  a kind  of  pleurisy  accompanied  with  great  the  pursuit  (see  Pans.  iv.  16,  or  liiMtorical  ParalUh,  i. 
derangement  of  the  biliar)'  system,  of  frequent  occurrcncoin  p.  41),  and  we  might  conjecture  from  the  storj-,  tliat  the 
autumn,  among  persons  exposed  to  the  exhalations  of  the  Messenians,  pressing  too  eagerly,  received  a check, 
marshes  in  America.  The  war  w as  continued  in  a series  of  predatory  incursions, 

This  species,  and  several  others,  both  in  America,  and  in  the  course  of  which  some  romantic  adventures  are  told 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  arc  much  employed  ns  antidotes  of  Aristomenes,  h.c.  C04.  (Blair.  682.)  A third  pitched  battle 
against  the  bite  of  serpents;  and  hence  the  name  snake-  was  fought  at  Megalelaphrus  (the  Great  Ditch),  in  which 
root.  Dr.  Hancock  stales,  that  the  quaco,  used  by  the  South  the  (reachery  of  Arislocrales,  prince  of  Orehomenus  in 
Americans  in  such  coses,  belongs  to  this  tribe.  .Vreadia,  and  commander  of  the  Arcadian  auxiliaries,  who 

ARISTO'MENES,  a remarkable  personage  of  anticnt  was  hrilwd  bv  the  Lacedemonians,  led  to  the  entire  de- 
Greece,  who  holds  a middle  place  between  the  mythic  age  feat  of  the  Messenians.  So  great  a number  were  slain, 
and  the  coraniencomcnt  of  history.  As  of  the  Spanish  na-  that  ‘having  before  expected  to  become  masters  instead 
lional  hero,  the  Cid,  or  our  own  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  of  slaves  of  the  Lacedtrmoinans,  they  now  gave  up  even 
M)  we  have  an  outhne,  probably  a correct  one.  of  his  life,  but  the  hope  of  safely.'  Aristomenes  found  himself  too  weak 
Ailed  up  with  exaggerated  facts  and  fictitious  adventures,  to  maintain  his  ground  in  the  open  field,  or  even  to  de- 
which  the  minstreU  of  a rude  age  nes'er  fail  to  attribute  to  fend  the  inland  forts : and  he  withdrew  with  his  followers 
those  whom  popularity  or  notoriety  renders  fitting  subjects  to  the  strung  hold  of  Eira  near  the  sea,  abandoning  to  the 
for  popular  songs.  Lacedmmonians  all  the  country  except  a strip  of  land  along 

Of  the  early  history  of  Messenia  we  know  little.  A race  the  coast,  held  by  the  Pylians  and  Methonmans.  From 
of  kings  descended  from  Cresphontes,  the  Heracleid  leader  Eira  he  kept  up  a war  of  constant  incursion  along  the  Laco- 
to  whom  that  district  of  Peloponnesus  was  allotted,  ^verned  nian  border,  conning  off  agricultunil  produce  and  prisoners 
the  country,  until,  not  very  long  after  the  legislation  of  both  from  Laconia  itself,  and  from  Messenia,  now  occupied 
Lycuigus,  a series  of  disputes  and  skirmishes  arose  on  bv  the  J^Acedtemonians.  At  last  the  Lac^cemonians  were 
the  borders  of  Messenia  and  Laconia,  which  gave  rise  oblifred  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  not  only  of  Messenia,  but 
to  a confirmed  hatred.  Prompted  by  this  fueling,  with-  of  tne  borders  of  Laconia,  ‘ os  tilling  the  land  rather  for 
out  dwlaring  war,  and  indeed  with  studied  secrecy,  the  those  who  were  in  Eira  than  for  themselves.' 
men  of  Sparta  bound  themselves  by  oath  never  to  re-  This  compelled  the  Messenians  to  seek  their  spoil  in  more 
turn  home  until  Messenia  was  subdued;  and  they  com-  distant  excursions,  in  one  of  which  Aristomenes  was  taken 
inenced  the  contest  by  a midnight  attack  on  Ampheia,  a prisoner,  and  cast,  with  several  of  bis  companions,  into  a pit 
frontier  town,  which  they  took,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  called  Ceadas ; such  was  the  name  of  a plsee  into  which 
the  sword.  This  was  the  commencement  of  what  is  called  criminals  at  a later  period  were  thrown  at  Sparta.  All  but 
the  first  Messenian  war.  The  chronology*  of  these  events,  Aristomenes  were  killed  by  the  fall.  For  three  days  he  lay 
which  in  themselves  are  half  fabulous,  must  of  course  waiting  the  slow  approach  of  death ; at  the  end  of  tnat  time, 
be  uncertain,  and  we  can  only  give  the  dates  of  the  con-  his  eyes  being  accustomed  to  the  dim  light,  he  saw  a fox 
flirting  systems  of  Newton  and  Blair,  without  pronouncing  attracted  by  the  dead  bodies.  The  idea  of  escape  then 
any  judgment  upon  them.  The  former  places  the  capture  suggested  itself ; he  caught  the  fox,  and  allowing  it  liberty 
nf  Ampneia  b.c.  6S2;  the  latter,  ii.c.  743.  Under  two  enough  to  choose  its  own  path,  was  conduct^  along  a 
able  princes, Euphaes  and  Aristodemus,  the  Messenianscon-  narrow  passage  terminating  in  a crevice  Just  wide  enough 
tinued  the  war  lor  twenty  years  with  various  success  ; but  to  admit  the  animal.  He  enlarged  the  opening  with  his 
in  tne  end  they  were  overpowered,  and  treated  with  greet  hands,  and  returned  to  Eire.  The  news  of  his  escape  soon 
ngour.  They  bore  the  yoke  for  twenty-five  y ears  (Newton,  spread  abroad  ; but  the  tale  was  so  singular  that  the  Lace- 
thirty- nine  lilair);  at  the  end  of  which  a new  generation  dmmonians  refused  to  credit  it,  until  the  rout  of  a body  of 
had  grown  up,  high-spirited,  impatient  of  their  national  hu-  Corinthians,  with  great  slaughter,  on  their  march  to  join  in 
roiliation,  ana  of  the  tyranny  of  their  Spartan  roasters.  In  the  siege  of  Eira,  convinceri  them  that  ' Aristomenes,  and 
Aristomenes,  a young  man  of  the  royal  blood,  a leader  no  other,  had  done  this.'  After  this  exploit,  be  offered 
was  found  qualified  to  command  both  their  affection  and  for  the  second  time  to  the  Ithomean  Jupiter  the  sacrifice 
respect.  Endowed  with  prudence  as  well  as  courage,  he  called  hecatomphonia,  a rite  peculiar  to  the  Messenians,  and 
refused  to  move  until  assured  of  externtl  support,  of  which  performed  by  tuosc  who  had  slain  a hundred  men  in  battle, 
the  antient  jealousy  of  Arcadia  and  Argos  towards  their  In  the  course  of  the  war  be  had  occasion  to  perform  it  a 
formidable  neighbour,  Sparta,  gave  good  hope ; and  those  third  time. 

states  proved  hearty  in  the  cause.  The  revolt  is  dated  by  In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  siege  of  Eira,  the  Ailfilment  of 
Pausanias  (iv.  15)  thirty-nine  years  after  the  end  of  (be  first  an  oracle  warned  Aristomenes  that  the  contest  could  not  be 
\var(^y/.  xxiii.  4).  b.c.  685  (Newton  places  it  in  607).  and  much  longer  protracted.  The  Messenians  were  in  posses- 
the  first  battle  was  fought  at  a place  called  Derm.  It  was  sion  of  some  mystical  treasure,  which,  if  presened,  so  it  was 
obstinately  contested,  and  each  party  claimed  the  victory  ; said  by  oracles,  would  ensure  the  ultimate  restoration  of 
hut  even  this  doubtful  issue  was  on<»uragcment  to  the  Mes-  their  national  exbitence.  This  Aristomenes  buried  secretly 
seniaiis.  Aristomenes  performed  more  than  one  roan  s(»em(-d  in  the  must  desolate  part  of  Mount  Ilhome,  hoping  that  the 
able  to  do.  and  his  counlry'men  offered  to  him  the  regal  dig-  gods  who  bad  hitherto  favoured  them  would  waten  over  this 
nity.  This  he  declined;  accepting  however  (under  the  title  uie  last  deposit  of  the  hopes  of  his  countrymen.  One  stormy 
of atrroKparwpUbe  soledurection  of  militaiy  affairs,  night,  when  the  vigilance  of  the  Messenian  sentinels  was 
Upon  tills  he  undertook  a singular  enterprise.  ‘ thinking  it  lulled  by  the  riolence  of  the  tempest,  and  by  the  know- 
important  above  all  things,  by  scaring  the  Lacedmmonians  ledge  that  Aristomenes,  confined  by  a wound,  was  unable 
in  the  outset,  to  become  more  terrible  in  their  eyes  for  the  to  oxcrciso  his  usual  superintendence,  the  Spartans,  warned 
future.'  He  entered  Sparta  (an  unwalled  tow*n,  and  there-  by  a deserter,  took  possession  of  the  walls.  When  the 
fure  of  easy  atxcss)  by  night,  and  suspended  a sliield  upon  alarm  was  given,  the  Messenians  flew  to  anns,  and  for 
the  temple  of  Athena  of  the  Brazen  House,  inscribed, ' .^Vris-  throe  days  maintained  possession  of  the  place.  At  length, 
toinencs  tu  the  goddess,  from  the  spoil  of  the  Spartans.'  being  ONennai<-hed  in  numbers,  and  exhausted  by  constant 
The  yeai*  after  the  battle  of  Dene  a second  engagement  fighting,  they  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  place, 
took  place  at  a village  called  the  Boar's  Tomb.  The  Mes-  Aristomenes  collected  the  survivors,  and  placing  their  women 
senians  were  sup|>orte<l  by  auxiliaries  from  Elis,  Argus,  and  children  in  the  midst,  demanded,  by  signs,  a free  pts- 
Sicyun,  and  .Vreadia ; the  Igicedwinonians  by  Corinth  and  sage.  The  Spartans  uiHMied  their  ranks  rather  than  «n- 
two  minor  cities.  Tl’erewas  a chosen  band  of  eighty  Messe-  counter  the  onset  of  sucli  an  enemy  reduced  to  desperation, 
riians  who  formed  a sort  of  body-guanl  to  Aristomenes.  and  The  remnant  of  the  Messenians  took  shelter  with  their 
fought  around  him;  and  to  tlieir  exertions  principally  the  faithful  friends,  the  Arcadians.  Bent  on  avenging  his 
Messenian  legends  ascribe  the  victory  gained  on  this  occa-  country,  Aristomenes  selected  500  men  of  approved  courage. 
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uid.  in  pmence  of  the  Arcadians,  asked  if  they  were  ready 
to  die  with  him,  to  obtain  that  end.  All  assented,  and  he 
disclosed  his  plan,  which  was  to  assault  Sparta  by  night, 
while  the  array  was  still  absent,  and,  if  they  could  get  pov 
session  of  the  city,  to  hold  it  as  a pledge  for  the  restoration 
of  their  owra  land ; if  not,  to  meet  a glorious  deatli.  Three 
hundred  Arcadians  volunteered  to  join  them  ; but  the  enter- 
prise was  frustraterl  by  the  traitor  Aristocrates,  who  sent 
intelligence  of  it  to  Sparta.  This  time,  however,  his  perfidy 
was  detected,  and  ho  was  stoned  by  his  indignant  country- 
men. The  Messenians,  inrited  to  join  in  the  execution, 
b)oked  towards  Aristomenes,  who  sat  weeping,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground;  and  we  raoy  infer,  though  it  is  not  »o 
stated  in  the  story,  that  according  to  the  old  legend  they 
withheld  their  hands. 

The  remnant  that  escaped  from  Eira,  joined  by  the  Mes- 
seniansof  P)los  and  Metnone,  emigrated  in  a body,  intend- 
ing to  .S4ick  the  rich  island  of  Sardinia,  and  they  requested 
Aristomcnes  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  This  he  declined, 
saying,  that  he  would  never  cease  to  war  against  the 
Lacedtomonians.  and  that  he  was  sure  some  mischief  would 
Ik.*  continually  accruing  lo  them  at  his  hands.  In  this 
hope  he  was  disappointed.  Daraagetns,  prince  of  lalysus 
in  Rhodes,  being  advised  by  an  oracle  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  tlie  bravest  man  in  Greece,  selected  Aristomenes  as 
unquestionably  deserving  that  title.  Ari»tomcne.s  went  with 
bis  daughter  to  Rhodes,  where  he  died,  un^tified  in  his 
wish  of  striking  another  blow  at  Sparta.  The  exploits  of 
Aristomenes  formed  Uie  subject  of  a poem  by  Rhianus,  in 
which  the  hero  made  as  conspicuous  a figure  as  Achilles  in 
the  poem  of  Homer.  (Pausan.  book  iv.  6.  Stc.;  Milford, 
iv.  4 : WstoriccU  ParalteU.) 

ARISTO'PHANES,  a celebrated  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
son  of  PhilippuB,  or  Philippides ; his  first  play  was  exhibited 
on  tho  Athenian  stage  h.c.  437.  and  his  lost,  H.c.  38K. 
There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a native  of 
Athens,  though  Suidas  brings  him  from  tho  island  of 
Rhodes,  and  others  from  /Egina,  where  he  certainly  pos- 
sessed some  property.  (See  Suidas.  Aperrofni'iic,  for  the 
various  opinions  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth.)  He  had  three 
sons,  whose  names  are  recorded.  Of  his  private  history,  the 
few  facts  which  have  been  transmitted  are  of  little  moment. 
Though  tho  period  during  which  he  lived  was  full  of  trans- 
actions of  great  importance  in  the  eventful  history  of 
Greece,  Aristophanes  does  not  appear  to  have  been  actively 
engag^  in  any  of  them.  His  life,  in  fact,  was  entirely  de- 
voted to  literature,  and  the  numerous  plays  which  we  know 
him  to  have  produced  prove  that  his  attention  could  have 
been  occupied  with  little  else.  He  is  tho  only  writer  of  tho 
old  comedy  of  whom  we  have  any  considerable  remains,  and 
it  is  rb  telly  through  his  works  that  we  are  able  to  form  an  opi- 
nion respecting  this  particular  species  of  dramatic  composi- 
tion. The  writers  of  the  old  comedy  sometimes  brought  real 
characters,  without  even  a change  of  name,  upon  the  stage. 
At  first  sight,  the  power  thus  assumed  by  them  seems  of  a 
nature  incompatible  with  the  peace  and  security  of  society, 
but  in  reality  it  was  not  greater  than  that  possessed  by 
the  public  journals  of  the  present  day.  The  comic  writer, 
in  fart,  may  be  exmsidered  to  have  supplied  the  place  of  the 
journalist  of  modem  times : but  with  far  inferior  effect,  as 
the  tiroes,  at  which  the  plays  were  represented,  were  at 
considerable  intervals,  and  they  could  only  be  witnessed  by 
a limited  number.  We  lielieve,  too.  that  they  followed  ra- 
ther than  led  the  opinions  of  the  public,  and  that  they  did 
little  more  than  give  a more  pointed  expression  and  a 
somewhat  wider  circulation  to  the  opinion  already  enter- 
tained of  the  individual  whom  they  satirized,  or  of  the  class 
whom  they  held  up  to  ridicule.  Neither  are  we  inclined  to 
allow  that  they  exercisetl  much  influence  on  the  Athenians, 
or  ever  led  to  any  important  decision.  It  was  the  orator, 
and  not  the  comic  writer,  ‘ who  wieldcil  at  will  tho  fierce 
democracy*  of  Athens. 

Aristophanes  was  the  author  of  fifty-four  comedies  (Sui- 
dfts),  of  which  eleven  have  been  preserved.  Suidas  enu- 
mcritcs  the  same  plays  that  we  now  possess,  and  mentions 
no  others  as  licing  extant.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  B.c.  427,  the  poet  brought  out  his  first  play, 
entitled  .aairaXi'c,  holding  up  to  public  contempt  the  cha- 
racter of  the  spemllhrift : and  next  year  lie  produced  the 
Pithyinniaus,  in  which  he  attacked  in  no  meafured  terms 
the  demagogue  Cleon,  and  tho  constitute<l  aullwritics  of 
Athens:  of  these  plays  we  possess  only  a few  fragments. 
His  severe  treatment  of  Cleon  in  the  Babylonians  is  said  to 


have  caused  the  demago^o  lo  question  the  right  of  Ari:-- 
tophanos  to  be  considered  a citizen  of  Athens,  .\ristophancs 
was  tried,  and  came  off  victorious  by  re|>eating  the  two 
verses  put  into  the  mouth  of  Teleniachns  by  Homer,  when 
he  was  aske«l  whether  he  was  the  son  of  Ulysses : • My 
mother,’  replies  Telemachus,  * says  so.  but  I know  ncH  : for 
no  person  ever  yet  was  sure  as  to  his  parentage.'  iOdt/t*.  \. 
215.)  This  story,  uhich  is  toM  in  an  anon^vnous  life  of 
Aristophanes,  as  to  the  quotation  from  Homer,  is  rather  % 
ridiculous  one. 

In  425,  during  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
he  gained  the  first  prize  in  a contest  with  Kupolis  and 
Cratinus : his  play  was  entitled  tho  Arharnianx,  in  which 
he  recommended  to  the  Athenians  the  cause  of  peace.  a> 
openly  and  os  strongly  as  the  nature  of  tho  people  whom  be 
addressed  would  permit.  The  scene  lay  chiefly  in  Achama*, 
one  of  the  dfmi,  or  small  towns  of  Attica  ; and  the  object  he 
had  in  view  was  pointed  out  by  introducing  on  the  stage  the 
rustic  Dica>opolw,  who,  disapproving  of  the  obstinacy  of  hi< 
fellow-citizens,  had  concluded  with  the  Spartans  a separate 
peace,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  fmiK 
Tlie  result  of  the  opposite  line  of  conduct  is  shown  in 
the  sufferings  of  Lamachus,  who  is  exposed  to  tho  want  of 
the  first  necessaries  of  life,  and  writhing  under  severe 
wounds  received  in  tho  field  of  battle.  There  is  one  scene 
in  particular  which  is  full  of  that  comic  humour  for  which 
Aristophanes  is  so  distinguished.  It  is  a sort  of  Araceba'aii 
dialogue  between  Lainachus  and  Dicaeopolis.  The  com- 
mands of  tho  former  are  lht>^o  of  a man  preparing  for  a 
campaign  ; the  responses  of  DicaH>polis  are  those  of  a per- 
son making  ready  for  a convivial  entertainment.  This  play 
contains  a bitter  satire  on  I’ericles  for  his  attachment  to 
Aspasia,  and  at  tho  samo  time  a strong  testimony  to  the 
vigour  and  eloquence  of  this  great  man.  (Acham.  524-534.) 

Aristophanes  had  already  made  the  demagogue  Cleon 
writhe  under  his  satia*;  but  it  was  not  till  n.c.  424  that 
he  poured  forth  upon  him  the  full  measure  of  his  wrath.  It 
was  in  tliat  year  that  he  products!  the  Knifshls,  or,  as  Wie- 
land  more  aptly  designates  it,  tlic  Demagogues,  the  most 
valuable,  perhaps,  of  all  his  extant  plavs.  11c  held  up 
before  the  Athenian  people  a faithful  picture  of  their  own 
character  with  a Inildness  which  we  cannot  but  admire, 
knowing,  as  we  do,  that  they  allowed  any  one  to  be  brought 
upon  the  stage  except  themselves.  Athens  is  represented  as 
a bouse,  and  its  master  is  a stupid  old  gentleman.  Demos 
(ficople):  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  are  bis  slaves,  and  Cleon 
his  confidential  servant,  or  slave-driver ; Agoracritus,  a 
sausago-selior.  is  tho  person  whose  destiny  it  is  to  subvert 
the  demagogue.  Thus  the  dramatis  persoiue  are  few.  and 
the  plot  is  perhaps  still  more  meagre.  It  consists  of  humi- 
liating pictures  of  Cleon,  and  a succession  of  proofs  to  De- 
mos that  this  favourite  servant  is  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
trust  and  confidence  reposed  in  him.  As  an  historical 
document,  however,  this  play  cannot  lie  too  highly  valued, 
as  furnishing  a strong  and  faithful  picture  of  one  of  the 
most  singular  nations  of  antiquity.  It  gives  bv  no  means 
a favourable  view  of  their  character.  Demus  is  irritable, 
jealous,  full  of  suspicions,  a prey  to  superstition,  fickle  in 
his  opinions,  and  inconstant  in  his  pursuits ; a curious  mix- 
ture of  acutenesa  and  blindness,  of  insolence  and  servility. 
It  is  said  that  no  one  was  found  with  sufficient  nerve  to 
act  the  part  of  Cleon,  or  to  make  a mask  to  represent  him, 
and  that  Aristophanes  was  himself  obliged  to  appear  on 
the  stage  in  that  character  with  his  face  merely  painted. 
The  Knights  was  the  first  play  that  Aristophanes  brought 
on  the  stage  in  his  own  name.  There  are  many  touches  in 
Arbulhnot's^oAn  Butl,as  Mitford  remarks,  strongly  resem- 
bling the  most  striking  traits  in  the  character  o(  ^mos, 
the  personification  of  (be  Athenians. 

Next  year,  h.c.  423.  he  produced  another  play,  the 
Clouds,  Which  only  gained  the  third  prize,  though  in  later 
tiroes  it  has  acquired  a notoriety  which  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  enjoyed  at  first.  This  arose,  probably,  from  an  idea 
first  started  by  iElian  in  one  of  his  gossiping  stories,  that  it 
was  a main  cause  of  the  condemnation  of  Socrates  (see 
also  one  of  the  Greek  arguments  to  the  play) ; but  when  it 
is  known  that  the  philosopher  survived  the  satire  of  the 
poet  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  (Hocrates  died  ».c.  399), 
notliing  more  is  required  to  prove  the  untenable  nature 
of  such  an  opinion.  Still  it  is  probable  enough  'hat  this 
play  may  have  done  serious  injury  to  the  true  character 
of  Socrates  among  the  populace  of  Athens.  It  contains 
a powerful  and  severe  attack  on  the  schools  of  the  sophists. 
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A race  of  philosopUers  who  ‘ could  make  the  worse  appear 
ihe  better  reason;'  but  uuthing.  in  our  judgmentt  can 
ju!sUl^'  the  personal  attack  which  the  poet  makes  on  So- 
crates. whose  character,  as  fur  as  wo  can  form  an  opinion 
of  it,  was  very  different  from  Uiat  which  is  represented  in 
the  play.  The  plot  is  simple  and  clear;  it  is  wrought  up 
in  a masterly  style  by  a vanety  of  comic  incidents,  and  the 
characters  are  full  of  humuur.  Strepaiades  is  the  most  pro- 
minent ; bis  rusticity  strangely  contrasts  witli  the  pedan- 
try of  the  soohists.  His  son  has  ruined  him  by  his  extra- 
vagance, and  he  is  willing  to  have  recourse  to  any  plan, 
however  unprincipled,  which  he  thinks  likely  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  embarnusmonts.  He  imagines  that  he 
has  discovered  u resource  in  the  school  of  Socrates,  bv  the 
sophifttr)'  011(1  chicanery  of  whose  doctrines  he  oxpects  to 
be  relieved  from  the  dunning  of  liis  creditors.  He  presents 
himself  before  the  philosopher,  whom  he  Bnds  suspended 
aloft  in  a basket;  and  the  whole  dialogue  which  follows  be- 
tween two  characters  so  forcibly  oontrasted  is  conceived  in 
the  very  best  style  of  the  author.  At  last,  however,  Strep- 
siiulcs  is  convinced  that  his  genius  does  not  lie  in  that 
direction,  and  he  deteriuiues  to  send  his  son  Pheidippides  to 
benudt  by  tlie  philosopher's  instructions.  The  youth  makes 
great  proficiency,  which  he  shows  in  bis  dealinf^  with  his 
creditirs  and  by  lK.'aling  his  father,  and  then  trying  to  con 
vince  the  old  gentleman  that  it  is  all  right.  The  play  closes 
with  Strcp»iu(U»  setting  lire  to  the  school-house  of  Socrates 
(^p«vr4ffrr;p<tii'),and  burning  out  all  the  disciples ; a significant 
hint,  which,  coupled  with  the  concluding  verses  of  the  play, 
was  well  calculated  to  ruise  a religious  persecution  against 
Socrates.  Cratinus,  whom  Aristuphan<*s  in  his  Knights  had 
represented  as  sunk  into  a state  of  dotage,  gained  Uie  vic- 
tory over  Uie  Clouds.  This  play  was  caricatured  by  Eupolis, 
but  it  did  not  prevent  the  poet  from  labouring  to  improve 
his  first  idea,  and  it  is  probably  the  amended  nopy  which 
we  now  possess.  (See  this  point  discussed  by  Wieland,  AH. 
Mus.  u.  2 ; and  by  Hermann,  Prsef.  xix. ; see  also  the 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  by  F.  G.  Weicker.) 

In  B.c.  422  appeared  the  lydips,  an  attack  upon  the 
j urisprudence  of  Athens,  levelled  chiefly  at  that  numerous 
class  of  citizens  who  (gained  a livelihood  by  executing  the 
uthce  of  diaut— -an  oftce  somewhat  resembling  that  of  our 
Westminster  special  jurymen  ; but  the  parallel,  to  be  oom- 
ulete,  would  reejuire  that  the  same  special  jurymen  should 
lie  almost  daily  in  attendance,  and  should  be  eager  to  dis- 
charge tlic  duty.  There  cannot  lio  said  to  be  any  plot. 
Philocleon  is  described  os  absolutely  pbrensied  wi^  that 

fusskm  of  which  all  his  countrymen  partook— a taste  for 
itigation  and  frequenting  the  courts  of  law.  His  son 
Bdelydeoii  endeavours  to  reclaim  him  ; but  force,  persuasion, 
and  argument,  arc  all  trie<l  in  vain.  The  sun  is  nearly  driven 
to  despair  by  the  obstinacy  and  prejudices  of  liis  father,  and 
at  last  falls  upon  a scheme  which  promises  to  extricate  him 
from  his  dilliculties.  Ho  proposes  to  convert  bis  bouse  into 
a court  of  justice,  and  to  supply  it  with  all  suitable  pomp. 
Tlic  old  gentleman  is  plca.s^  with  tbe  scheme,  and  tho 
thetl  of  a Sicilian  cheosc  by  a house-dog  enables  him  to 
put  it  into  immediate  execution.  To  unuerstand  this  play 
requires  a minute  acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  the 
Athcniaii!*,  and  also  witli  their  judicial  system.  This  play 
furnished  Racine  with  tho  idea  of  his  Plaideurt. 

Tho  play  of  tho  Hinit  was  exhibited,  b.c.  414,  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  w'ar,  and  during  the 
absence  of  the  Salaminia,  an  official  ship  which  was  despatched 
to  bring  back  Alcibiades  from  Sicily.  (Thucyd.  vi.  63.  See 
Ai.ciuUDXs.)  Nearly  every  writer  on  this  play,  we  believe, 
has  found  it  almost  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  leading 
idea  of  the  plot;  and  consequontly  many  critics  have  pro- 
nounced an  unfavourable  opinion  on  it.  In  the  Transactions 
of  tho  Ri>yal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  (1627)  there 
IS  an  essay  by  Suverii  on  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  deinonsLrate  that  the  key  to  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  the  play  is  only  to  be  found  by  referring  to 
tlie  date  of  (he  exhibition  and  the  mission  of  the  Salaminia. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  is  preparing  a trans- 
lation of  Suvem's  essay. 

In  B.c.  4U6  appeared  the  Frogs,  in  which  Aristophanes 
aiueks,  with  little  generosity,  the  |)oet  Eunpides,  who  had 
lately  died.  Bacchus  descends  to  Uie  infernal  regions  in 
search  of  a good  tragic  writer,  and  after  listening  to  a trial 
of  skill  between  Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  decides  that  tlie 
merits  of  the  former  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Utter. 
Tbe  best  of  his  other  extant  works  is  the  Plutus,  which 


appeared  first  in  b.c.  408,  and  again  twenty  years  afterwards. 
B.c.  388.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  old  cumedy,  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  any  reference  to  political  subjects, 
being  intended  probably  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Pro- 
viduiice  in  its  ordinary  distributions  of  wealth,  ami  to  show 
the  great  tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  those 
who  possess  them.  Tbe  choral  parts  of  tho  Pluius  are  lost, 
or  at  least  do  not  exist,  and  it  contains  no  Parabasia.  Tlie 
Ollier  plays  which  have  been  preserved  are  tbe  Peace  (b.c. 
419);  Tnesmophoriasutir  (b.c.  411),  an  attack  on  Euri- 
pides, in  which  the  plot  is  better  managed  than  in  most  of 
tbe  other  plays ; LysUtrate  (b.c,  411);  Ecclesiazuste  (u.q. 
392). 

Aristophanes  is  distinguished  by  the  exuberance  of  his 
w it,  his  inoxhaustiblo  fund  of  comic  humour,  and  the  Attic 
purity  and  great  simplicity  of  his  language.  Hu  introduces, 
when  it  suits  bis  purpose,  every  variety  of  dialect,  coins  new 
expressions  for  the  occasion,  make»  bad  puns  without  ceasing, 
and  displays,  at  the  same  time,  uU  the  riches  and  beauties  of 
the  Greek  language.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
bis  wit  is  frei^uently  of  a kind  which  cannot  bo  relished 
by  the  taste  of  the  present  age,  partly  because  his  allusions 
are  sometimes  necessarily  objure,  and  partly,  also,  because 
they  are  grossly  obscene.  Indeed,  tho  indecency  of  bis 
allusions  and  the  indelicacy  of  his  expressions  can  only  bti 
excused  because  it  was  the  fault  of  the  time  and  people 
among  whom  he  lived,  and  others  were  probably  worse  than 
himself.  The  exact  rank  which  he  ought  to  lu>ld  among 
antienl  comic  writers  it  is  difficult  to  assign,  as  none  of  their 
entire  works  have  been  preservetl ; but  if  we  are  inclined  to 
truftt  the  judgment  uf  Plutarch,  he  was  in  ever>'  respect  in- 
ferior to  Menander,  (vol.  ix.  p.  387,  ed.  KuUk.)  Plato, 
however,  is  said  to  have  hud  a high  admiration  of  Aristo- 
phanes, and  recommended  the  perusal  of  bis  plays  to  Dio- 
nysius the  younger  as  the  best  mode  of  acquiring  the  puhly 
ui  the  Attic  dialect.  So  fond,  indeed,  was  Plato  of  his 
works,  that  they  are  said  to  have  been  found  under  his 
pillow  alter  his  death.  {Vit.  Anonym.) 

Tho  plays  of  Aristophaiiei.  especially  in  the  choral  parts, 
often  contain  passages  of  great  poetical  beauty,  but  bis  sub- 
ject did  not  allow  such  efforts  to  be  either  nrequont  or  of 
any  great  length.  We  doubt,  indeed,  if  be  was  capable  of 
any  continued  effort  of  this  description,  as  wc  observe  a kind 
of  mock  solemnity  in  most  of  the  poetual  parts ; and  he 
could  not  long  refrain  from  a joke,  or  some  oblique  stroke  of 
satire.  Where  Aristophanes  appears  to  be  speaking  in  his 
own  person,  he  is  the  advocate  oi  morality,  and  the  unsparing 
consurer  of  the  gross  and  degrading  habits  of  many  of  his 
countrymen.  Ho  was  a friend  to  peace,  and,  to  his  credit, 
the  enemy  of  Cleon.  The  real  test  of  his  character  roust  be 
the  Clouds.  We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  esteem  the 
character  uf  Socrates,  and  at  tho  same  time  to  believe  tliat 
Aristophanes  was  on  honest  man.  All  the  explanations 
and  apologies  with  respect  to  this  exhibition  of  Socrates 
appear  to  us  unsatisfactory.  Probably,  like  many  wits  uf 
his  own  and  subsequent  ages,  Aristophanes  had  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  turn  of  mind  which  would  qualify  him  to  in- 
vestigate the  principles  of  moral  science,  and  he  may  have 
turned  the  philosopher  into  ridicule  without  knowing  ur 
caring  what  his  doctrines  were.  Aristophanes  often  intro- 
duces the  gods  in  the  most  degrading  situations,  and  be 
makes  an  undisguised  mockery  uf  all  the  deities  of  Olympus. 
How  this  was  tolerated,  even  in  his  age,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand. 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  tbe  plays  of  Aristophanes. 
The  first  edition  was  printed  at  the  Alduie  press  in  V’enice, 
1499,  fol.,  containing  only  nine  plays.  The  Thesm<^ori- 
azusas  and  Lysistrate  were  wanting.  The  cilitiun  of  Kustcr 
contains  the  valuable  Scholia.  One  uf  the  most  complete, 
containing  a I.,atin  version,  an  index,  and  a large  collec- 
tion of  notes,  is  that  of  Bekker,  in  5 vuls.  8vo.  Loud.  1829. 
Bekker's  text  is  founded  on  tbe  collation  of  two  exceedingly 
good  MSS.,  the  Ravenna  and  tho  Venetian,  which  were 
unknown  to  the  earlier  editors.  It  contains  also  the  Scliuliu. 
The  valuable  Scholia  on  Aristophanes  have  been  lately 
published  by  Dindorf,  3 vols.  Lips.  1 826.  The  Knights, 
Achames,  and  the  ff'ufpr,  have  lieen  translated  into  English 
verse  by  Mitchell  (London,  1822);  and  the  Clouds,  more 
successfully,  by  Cumberland  (1797).  There  are  several 
proM  translations  of  single  plays ; Plutus,  by  Fielding  and 
Young;  tlie  Birds,  by  a Memlier  of  one  of  the  Universities 
(London,  1812);  Acharnians,  Knighis,  IVasm,  and  Birds 
by  a Graduate  of  Oxford  (Oxford,  1830).  Amlophanes  i> 
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tnnilalcd  into  French  by  Poinainct  de  Sivry  (1784),  4 vols.  j 
8vo.;  into  German  by  Vr«8  (Brunswick,  1821);  and  the  • 
CloutU  and  Frost  by  Welker  (Gieasen  and  Darmstadt,  j 
IftIO,  1812).  Wieland  translated  the  Achamet,  Clouds,  j 
Kmghts,  and  Birds.  (See  Rotwher,  Aristophanes  und  sein  j 
Zeitalter;  eine  Philolosisch'Philos.  Abhandlung  zur  At-  j 
ierthums/itrsehung.  Berlin.  1827.)  I 

ARISTCyPHANES  of  Byzantium,  the  pupil  of  Calli- 1 
roachus  and  Zenodotus,  the  master  of  Aristarchus,  and  the  : 
founder  of  the  Alexandrine  school  of  criticism,  was  perhaps 
bom  about  B.c.  240,  or  somewhat  later.  It  is  not  known 
at  what  time  he  removed  to  Alexandria,  but  probably  he 
went  there  youn^.  (See  Suidas.  ‘ Aputro^vytt.)  The  inven- 
tion of  the  Greek  accents  is  attributed  to  Aristophanes,  and 
the  introduction  of  a system  of  punctuation.  He  was  the 
first  who  attempted  to  arrant^  the  Greek  writers  into  classes, 
according  to  the  branches  on  which  they  wrote,  separating 
those  of  the  highest  authority  fmm  writers  of  inferiur  merit. 
This  canon  of  classical  writers  was  afterwards  corrected  and 
conRrmetl  by  bis  pupil  Aristarchus.  Tlie  immense  number 
of  works  already  extant  in  that  age  rendered  some  critical 
enumeration  and  classification  of  them  necessary,  and 
perhaps  we  are  indebted  to  Aristophanes  and  his  more 
distinguished  pupil,  not  only  fur  the  purer  text,  but  al>o  fur 
the  proscr>  ation  of  many  of  the  best  writers,  whirli,  if  they 
bad  nut  been  stampe<l  with  their  approbation,  might  have 
l)een  neglected  fur  those  of  inferior  merit.  Hut  it  is  also 
probable,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  that  many  writers  of  the 
second  class  fell  into  undeserved  neglect,  and  ceased  to  be 
copied  in  consequence  of  being  excluded  from  the  canon. 
[Sw  Ahistarchus.] 

Nothing  of  Aristophanes  rcrouins  except  what  may  form 
a part  of  the  large  commentary  of  Eustathius,  the  Venice 
Scholia,  &c.  iSce  Villoison's  i>rhnlia,  II.  i.  21i8,  424,  &c. 
where  Aristophanes'  edition  of  the  Iliad  is  referred  to.) 
Aristophane.s  wrote  a work  on  Inyyiwcn,  or ‘terms  implying 
relationship'  (see  Eustath.  II.  z.  p.  648;  who  also  quotes 
other  works  written  by  Aristarchus).  A more  fragment  of 
Aristophanes  is  printed  in  Boisaonade's  'Ext^ipcr^ot  of 
ilnodian.  iHltt.  8\o. 

See  u passage  in  Atncntcus  (book  xiil.  p.  583,  Cosaub.) 
apparently  referring  to  a work  by  this  Aristophanes. 

A RI STOTLE  (the  Greek  form  of  the  name  is  Arist/iteles) 
was  liorn  at  Stageira  (the  name,  before  Aristotle's  time,  ap-  , 
pears  to  have  been  Stageirus),  a town  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Strymonic  gulf  in  Chalcidicc.  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety* 
ninth  olympiad,  or  u.c.  384.  Nicomachus.  the  friend  atid 
physician  of  Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  au- 
thor of  some  medical  treatises  now  lost,  was  his  father ; his 
mother  was  named  Pluestis ; and  they  both  belonged  to  the 


BuJt  of  ATiflotlr.  from  a flo*  *Ulw  of  IW  mturat  In  ttw*  Spoils 
■t  Rome,  •ngnvrfl  In  Mafrl't  «ork  au  the  Stnlurt  uf  Rome.  pi.  tS5.  (Sm 
ViMoaU,  Orrcq*r.  rot.  {.  p.  1S6.) 

rare  or  clan  of  the  Asclepiads,  who  were  supposed  to  derive 
their  origin  from  Asclepios  or  /Esculapius,  the  God  of  Heal* 
ing.  and  of  whose  members  many  practised  the  medical  art 
Aristotle  lost  both  his  parents  at  an  early  period  of  his  life: 


his  father's  relations  with  AmynUs  appear,  however,  to 
have  produced  an  acquaintance  lietwccn  him  and  Pliilip,  the 
son  of  Amyntas,  which  was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why 
thot  prince,  when  he  hod  succec<lc<l  to  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia, chose  Aristotle  as  the  preceptor  uf  his  son  Alexancler. 
After  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  was  brought  up  under  the 
care  of  Proxenus,  a citizen  of  Atameus,  a city  of  Mysia  ia 
Asia  Minor,  but  who  was  then  settled  at  Stageuw.  Aristotle 
testified  his  gratitude  to  Proxenus  and  his  wife  by  directing 
in  his  will  that  statues  of  them,  as  of  his  parento,  should  be 
set  up  at  his  expense : he  likewise  educate  their  son  Nica* 
j nor,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Pythias  in  marriage, 
j In  his  eighteenth  year  (Olymp.  ciii.  2.  r.c.  367)  Anstotle 
I left  Stageira.  and  went  to  Athens,  the  centre  <if  letters  and 
learning  in  Greece,  attracted  thither  doubtless  in  great  pan 
by  the  fume  of  the  philos<)plier  Plato.  It  ap|>ears,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  first  three  years  of  his  residence 
there  Plato  was  absent  on  a visit  to  Sicily.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Aristotle  )uid  a particular  attention  to 
anatomy  and  medicine,  as  appears  both  from  his  extant 
and  what  w'c  know  of  his  lust  writings:  and  it  may  be 
possible  (as  is  indicated  by  some  statements  of  antient 
w’riters)  that  in  his  youth  he  practised,  like  J.,oeke,  the 
healing  art : but  he  must  from  an  early  age  ha\  c>  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  the  study  of  philos4>phy  and  the  investi- 
gation of  nature,  and  have  abandoned  all  thoughtn  of  an 
exclusively  professional  career.  His  eagerness  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  his  cxtraonlinury'  acutenc«» 
and  sagacity,  doubtless  attracted  Plato's  attention  at  an  early 
period : thus  we  are  told  that  his  master  called  him  the  in- 
teliert  of  the  school,  and  his  bouse  the  house  i^f  the  readers 
that  he  said  that  Aristotle  required  the  curb,  while  Xeno- 
crates  (a  fellow-disciple)  required  the  spur : some  of  which 
traditions  are  |wobabiy  true.  We  are  likewise  informed  ibai. 
when  reoding,  he  used  to  hold  a brazen  ball  in  his  hand 
over  a basin,  in  order  that,  if  he  fell  asleep,  ho  might  be 
awaked  by  the  noise  which  it  made  in  falling.  Although 
Aristotle  did  not,  during  Plato's  life,  set  up  any  school  m 
opposition  to  his  master  (as  some  writers  have  talselT 
stated),  he  taught  publicly  in  the  art  of  rhetoric,  and  by 
this  means  became  the  rival  of  the  celebrated  Isocrate? 
[see  Isocrates],  whom  he  appears  (although  then  at  a 
very  advanced  age)  to  have  attacked  with  ronsidcrable  vio- 
' lence,  and  to  have  treated  with  much  contempt  Cephiso- 
dorus,  a disciple  of  Isocrates,  wrote  a trestise  in  four  book^ 
to  defend  his  roaster  against  Aristotle's  attacks,  in  which  be 
likcwLsc  chargeil  that  philosopher  with  degrading  himself 
by  the  composition  of  a work  on  proverbs : whence  we  learn 
that  Aristotle  published  some  writing:8  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  roaster. 

Arifitotle  remained  at  Athens  till  Plato's  death  in  b.c. 
347,  having  at  that  time  reached  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
Many  stories  are  preserved  by  the  antient  compilers  of  anec- 
dotes respecting  the  enmity  between  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
causdl  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  disciple,  as  well  as  by  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  his  character  whicn  were  displeasing  to 
the  master.  But  these  rumours  appear  to  us  to  have  no 
other  fimndation  thim  the  known  variance  between  the  opi- 
nions and  mental  habits  of  the  two  philosophers ; and  parti- 
cularly the  opposition  which  Aristotle  ma<Vo  to  Plato's  eba* 
ractcristic  doctrine  of  ideas  : whence  it  was  inferrcfl  tliat 
there  must  have  liecn  an  interruption  of  their  friendly  rela- 
tKms.  The  probability  however  is.  that  Aristotle,  at* what- 
ever time  he  may  have  formed  his  philosophical  opinions, 
had  not  published  them  in  an  authoritative  shajx*.  or  entered 
into  any  public  c»mtroversy,  before  his  master's  death  ; in  his 
Nicomachcan  Ethics  moreover,  which  was  probably  one  of 
his  latest  works,  he  says,  that ' it  is  painful  to  him  to  refute 
the  doctrine  of  idc.vs,  a.s  it  hail  lieen  intrwiuml  by  persons 
who  were  his  friends : nevertheless,  that  it  is  bis  duty  to  dis- 
rcganl  such  private  feelings ; fur  both  philosophers  and  truth 
being  dear  to  him,  it  is  right  to  give  the  preference  to  truth.' 
(i.  6.)  He  i.s  likewise  stated  to  have  erected  an  altar  to  his 
ma-ster,  inscribing  on  it  that  he  was  a man  * whom  the 
wicked  ought  not  even  to  praise.'  It  has  moreover  been  sup 
posed  that  Aristotle  \va.s  the  author  of  the  calumny,  that 
Socrates  had  married  a second  wife  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  first ; but  the  charge  rests  on  the  inaa-uracy  of  Diogenes 
Laertius,  Plutarch,  and  other  late  writers,  who  have  inisre* 
presented  a pa.ssage  from  Aristotle's  work  on  Nobility,  pre- 
served in  Stubiieus,  which  treatise,  it  should  lie  observed,  is 
attributed  to  Aristotle  on  vei7  iloubtful  autliority.  (See 
Lusac,  Lectiones  Atticee,  De  IMgamia  Socratis,  ^ 4.) 
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It  appears  that  during  Aristotle's  first  residence  at  Athens 
he  was  employed  un  an  embassy  to  Philip,  to  whom  ho  was 
attached  by  a double  tie,  as  bcintt  both  a Macedonian  subject 
and  the  son  of  hisfHenej  and  physician.  It  is  also  stateil  that 
he  was  tlie  means  of  obtaining  from  Philip  some  favours  fur 
the  Athenians.  His  departure  from  Athens  at  the  lime  of 
Plato's  death  may  therefore  not  improbably  have  been 
caused  by  the  enmity  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians, 
which  arose  at  that  time  from  a successful  attack  on  Olyn* 
thus  by  the  former.  It  may  likewise  have  originated  from 
the  circumstance  that  Speusippus,  the  nephew  of  Plato,  and 
not  Aristotle,  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  academy.  How* 
ever  this  may  be,  Aristotle,  together  with  his  fellow-disciple, 
XenocratcB,  a man,  os  it  appears,  of  very  rare  excellence,  went 
at  this  time  to  the  court  of  Herroeias,  the  prince  of  Atar*  | 
neus,  who  had  previously  received  instruction  in  rhetoric  I 
from  Aristotle  at  Athens,  and  now  invited  his  former  master  | 
to  Asia  Minor.  Hermeias  was  a eunuch,  and  had  been  ' 
the  domestic  slave  of  a banker;  but  having  returned  from 
Athens,  where  he  received  a liberal  education  under  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  he  succeeded  with  Bubulus  in  liberating  from 
the  Persian  yoke  Atameus  and  the  neighbouring  territory, 
of  which,  after  the  death  of  Eubulus,  he  remained  solo  ruler. 
After  Ajistotle  had  resided  three  years  at  Assus,  a town 
near  Atarneus,  Hcrrocios  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mentor,  a 
Greek  general  in  the  Persian  service,  by  whom  he  was  deli- 
vered to  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  by  him  put  to  death.  Upon 
the  death  of  their  protoctor,  Aristotlo  and  Xenocrates  fled 
from  Assus,  and  the  former  took  refuge  in  Mytilene,  the 
chief  city  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  LMbos  (Olymp.  cviii. 
4,  B.c.  .it5),  Aristotle  moreover,  seeing  that  Pythias,  tlie 
sister  of  Hermeias,  would,  if  she  were  left  behind,  be  ex- 
posed to  the  utmost  misery,  when  the  country  came  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Persian  soldiery,  and  actuateil  not  only 
by  his  friendship  for  Hermeias,  but  also  by  the  excellent 
character  and  disposition  of  Pythia.H,  made  her  his  wife,  and 
saved  her  from  the  enemy  by  a rapid  flight.  (This  account 
IS  given  by  Aristocles  the  peripatetic,  ftom  Aristotle's  lost 
epistles  to  Antipater  ap.  Euseb.  Pnep.  Ei\tng.  xv.  p.  793, 
A.  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  610,  calls  Pythias  the  niece  of  Her- 
incios : perhaps  she  was  his  adoptive  sister.)  For  the  pa* 
triutic  and  philosophic  prince,  thus  destroyed  by  the  trea- 
chery of  a Greek  renegade,  Aristotle  had  a fervent  and 
sincere  affection,  and  he  dedicated  to  his  memory  a beautiful 
poem,  still  extant,  which,  on  account  of  the  admiration  which 
ne  expres.ses  in  it  fur  the  virtues  of  his  lost  friend,  gave 
rise  at  a late  period  of  his  life  to  the  absunl  charge  that  he 
hail  deiBed  a mortal,  and  won  thus  guilty  of  impiety.  His 
wife  Pythias  died  a few  years  RDcrwa^s  in  Macedonia, 
leaving  him  a daughter  of  the  same  name : he  then  took  to 
hit  bed  a domestic  slave  nameil  HerpylUs,  and  by  her  he 
had  a son,  Nicomachus,  to  whom  he  addressed  bis  great 
work  on  Ethics. 

After  two  years'  stay  at  Mvtilene,  Aristotle  w as  (in  Olymp. 
cix.  2.  n.c.  342)  invited  by  i*hilip  to  Macedonia  to  superin- 
tend tho  education  of  his  son  Alexander,  then  fourteen  yean 
old.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  much  of  what  was  admi* 
rable  in  the  character  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  attributable 
to  the  intlucnco  of  Aristotle.  His  love  of  literature,  his 
veneration  of  great  poets  (instance<l  in  his  sparing  tho  house 
of  Pindar  in  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  his  destination 
of  the  precious  casket  in  the  Persian  spoils  to  the  works  of 
Homer),  his  fondness  for  physical  and  even  medical  pursuits,  | 
and  his  intimacy  with  philosophers,  were  all  doubtless  tho 
fruits  of  Aristotle's  instruction,  ond  distinguish  him  most 
advantageously  from  those  illiterate  and  brutal  cuncuicrors 
who  have  been  the  scourge  of  tho  human  race.  l.,ord  Bacon, 
in  his  Adponcement  o/  h’nmiuii,  after  citing  some  of  Alex- 
ander's wise  sayings,  adcU.  that  he  considers  him  ’not  as 
Alexander  the  Great,  but  as  Aristotle's  scholar.'  The  same 
sentiment  is  likewise  expressed  in  the  following  epigram  : 

MA\inui  hie  iVfUffl.  duetiitinii*  il1« 

Msynu*  AU*Xdn<ter.  major 

I>iciiit  Aleuttilniin  raoHurcm  mldi<l>t  lllo, 

Nvo  hk  nafniu  A>i«K<U-lrm. 

Two  letters  between  Alexander  and  Aristotle  are  pre- 
sserved  by  Plutarch  (Vit.  Al^r.  c.  vn.),  and  Aulus  Grollius 
<xx.  5).  in  the  Brst  of  which  Alexander  reproaches  his  master 
xrith  having  made  public  the  treatises  which  had  served  for 
Ilia  education,  as  he  wished  to  surpass  other  men  not  less  in 
knowledge  than  in  power.  To  tliis  Aristotle  replies,  that 
* they  have  been  published  and  not  published ; for  that 
^hey  are  only  intelligible  to  those  who  have  beard  him 


explain  them.'  Even  if  the  suspicions  of  some  writers  that 
these  letters  arc  spurious  should  be  approved,  still  there 
would  remain  no  doubt  of  the  important  influence  exercised 
by  Aristotle  on  the  mind  of  Alexander : it  is  likewise  stated 
tlial  he  advised  his  pupil  to  consider  all  the  Greeks  as  his 
friends,  and  all  barbarians  (or  foreigners)  as  his  enemies : 
a maxim  of  policy  which  Alexander  unquestionably  fol- 
lowed, so  far  as  the  direction  of  hU  conquests  was  con- 
cerned, and  which  agrees  remarkably  with  Aristotle's  views 
as  devekipod  in  the  first  part  of  his  * Politics.'  It  was  during 
bis  residence  with  Alexander  that  Philip  re-established  his 
native  town,  Stageira,  which  had  been  dcmolishod  in  war  ; 
in  memory  of  which  benefit  the  Stuginies  consccraUHl  a 
festival.  ArintoUUa,  to  their  great  fellow-citixen,  and  called 
a month  after  his  name. 

Alexander  probably  did  not  enjoy  Aristotle's  instruction 
for  more  than  three  or  four  years:  as  from  his  seventeemh 
or  eighteenth  year  his  time  was  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  public  affairs  and  war.  In  h.c.  336,  w'heii  Philip  was 
as.sassinated,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and 
two  years  afterwards  he  began  his  expedition  into  Asia, 
when  ho  parted  for  the  last  time  from  his  master,  who 
went  to  Athens,  having  previously  recommended  to  him  os 
a companion  in  his  campaigns  a near  relation  of  his  own, 
the  philosopher  Callisthcnes,  who  hod  received  bis  instruc- 
tion with  Alexander.  Xenocrates  had  two  years  before 
succeeded  Speusippus  in  the  academy  : Aristotle,  however, 
on  his  arrival  at  Athens,  resolved  to  open  a school,  and 
chose  a house  which  from  its  proximity  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Lyceius  was  called  the  Lyceum.  Attached  to  this 
building  was  a garden  with  walks  (in  Greek  p*npatoi), 
where  Aristotle  used  to  deliver  his  instruction  to  his  disciples; 
whence  his  school  obloine<l  the  name  of  the  Peripatetic.  It 
appears  that  his  habit  was  to  give  one  lecture  in  tho  early 
part  of  the  day  on  tlie  abstrusor  parts  of  his  philosophy  to 
nis  more  advanced  scholars,  which  was  called  the  morning 
walk,  and  lasted  till  the  hour  when  people  drest  ami 
anointed  themselves ; and  another  lecture,  called  the 
evening  uvi/A,  on  more  popular  subjects,  to  a larger  and 
less  select  class.  It  was  probably  during  the  thirteen 
years  of  his  second  residence  at  Athens  that  Aristotle  com- 
posed or  completed  the  greater  part  of  his  works  which  have 
descended  to  our  days : the  foundation  of  most  of  them  was 
doubtless  laid  at  an  early  ))crio<I  of  his  life ; but  they  appear 
to  have  been  gradually  formed,  and  to  have  received  conti- 
nual additions  and  corrections.  Among  the  works  which 
especially  belong  to  this  period  of  his  life  are  his  treatises 
on  natural  history;  which,  as  has  been  correctly  observed 
by  a late  writer  on  this  subject  (Dr.  Kidd,  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  p.  299),  are  not  to  be  considered  as  contain- 
ing the  result  of  his  own  observations  only,  but  as  a col- 
lection of  all  that  had  lieen  observed  by  others  as  well  as 
by  himself.  It  is  stated  by  Pliny  (A’uf.  Hist.  viiL  7)  that 
‘ Alexander  the  Great,  l^ing  smitten  with  the  desire  of 
knowing  the  natures  of  animals,  urtlercd  several  thousand 
persons,  over  the  whole  of  Asia  and  Greece,  who  lived  by 
hunting,  bird-catching,  and  fishing,  ur  who  had  the  care  of 
parks,  herds,  hives,  stews,  and  aviaries,  to  furnish  Aristotle 
with  materials  for  a work  on  animals.'  'Wc  arc  likewise 
informed  that  Aristotle  received  from  Alexander  tho  enor- 
mous sum  of  800  talents  to  prosecute  his  rcsi-anrhos  in  natu- 
ral history-  a circumstance  which  did  not  escape  the  malice 
of  his  traducers,  who  censurcil  him  for  receiving  gifts  from 
princes.  {_Atheu<tut,  ix.  p.  398  [comp.  Rueckh  s Economy 
of  Athens,  vol.  i.  p.  20].  Seneca  De  Vita  c.  27. 

.Elian,  Var.  Hist.  v.  19,  who  slates  that  Philip  furrashed 
Aristotlo  with  large  sums  of  money  for  bis  history  of  ani- 
mals. has  doubtless  confounded  the  father  and  sun.)  C'al- 
listhencs,  who.  as  wo  have  already  seen,  attended  Alex- 
ander in  his  expedition  to  Asia,  sent  from  Babylon  to  Aris- 
totle, in  compliance  with  his  previous  injuncliuns,  the  astro- 
nomical observations  which  were  preserved  in  that  antieiit 
city,  and  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  Porphyrius. 
reached  bock  as  far  as  1903  years  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
, ander  the  Great;  that  is,  2234  years  before  the  Christian 
nra.  (Simplicius  in  Aritiot.  de  Calo,  fol.  123  A.  1.  18,  ed. 
Aid.  U27.  The  transmission  of  the  observations  to  Aris- 
totle is  stated  by  Simplicius  as  a known  fai't : the  leiiuth  of 
time  he  gives  on  tho  authority  of  Porphyrius.  Sec  Builly, 
Histoire  de  I Astronomie  Aneienne,  liv.  4.  (•cloircisseraens, 

17-23.  On  Aristotle's  astronomical  knowledge,  see  Bailly, 
ibid.  liv.  9.  $ 1 0, 11 .)  The  fact  that  astronomical  observations 
of  considerable  antiquity  were  sent  from  Babylon  to  Aristotle 
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(though  tboyare  nowlioro  mentioned  in  hi&  extant  writings) 
appears  to  bo  undouhttxl:  the  c|)och  from  which  they  dale 
is  however  uncertain,  and  is  vorloualj  slated  by  autient 
writers.  (See  Pliny.  Mat.  JIiU.  vii.  56.  explained  by  Bailly, 
iOitl.  liv.  *1.  iclaircisscmens  ^ 18.)  Wo  kin>w  from  Cicero 
{delifp.  i.  16)  that  astnmomical  observations  were  sometimes 
calculated  bark  by  the  aiitient  priests;  and  consequently 
that  observations  staled  to  I>o  of  remote  antiquity  may  not 
be  less  fabulous  tbuu  the  adventures  of  early  kings  and 
heroes. 

Aristotle  had  at  this  lime  reached  the  most  pros)}orous 
period  of  his  life.  Thu  founder  and  leader  of  the  principal 
school  of  Greece,  and  the  undisputed  head  of  Grecian  philo- 
sophy, surrounded  by  his  numerous  disciples  and  admirers, 
prote<*ted  by  the  great  conqueror  of  Asia,  and  by  him  fur- 
nishetlwith  the  menns  of  fuUoning  Ins  favourite  pursuits 
ami  of  gratifving  hi*  universal  spirit  of  inquiry,  he  had  pro- 
bably little  iciX  to  till  up  Uie  measure  of  a philosopher's 
ambition.  But  he  did  not  coiiliuuu  to  eiyuy  the  favour  of  | 
Alexander  till  thu  end.  Callisthenes,  by  his  free-spoken  cen-  , 
sures  and  uncourtly  habits,  hud  offended  his  master,  and  hud 
been  executed  on  a charge  of  having  conspired  wtlh  some 
Macedonian  nobles  to  take  away  his  life  (sec  Alexander 
and  CALLisTiiE?<£s)  ; and  the  king's  wrath  BU]>ears  to  have 
extended  to  hi»  kiusinuu  Aristotle,  as  l>eing  tue  person  uhu 
liad  originally  recommendtxl  him.  (Letter  of  .\lcxander  to 
Aiilipater  in  riularch.  Alex.  c.  55.)  It  is  not,  however, 
nrubable  that  this  circutnstancu  caused  any  active  enmity 
Letweea  the  royal  pupil  and  his  master ; nor,  even  if  we  did 
not  know  to  a c^ertainty  that  Alexander  died  a natural  death, 
would  there  be  any  reason  for  listening  to  the  absurd  ca- 
lumny that  Aristotle  was  cuncerneil  in  poisoning  him. 
Arist^lc  indeed  appears  to  have  been  considered  to  the 
last  as  a partizan  of  Alexander,  and  an  opponent  of  the 
democratic  iulercst.  When  the  anti-Macedonian  parly 
obtained  the  superiority  at  Athens  in  cunsc<iuence  of 
Alexander's  death,  an  accusation  against  Aristotle  w;is  im- 
mediately prepared,  and  the  pretext  selected  was.  as  in  tlio 
case  of  Socrates,  impiety  or  blasphemy.  He  was  charged 
by  Eurymcxlon  tile  hierophant  and  a man  named  Demo- 
philus  (probably  a leader  of  tlic  popular  part))  with  pa>ing 
divine  honours  to  Hermeias ; and  perhaps  with  teaching 
some  irreligious  doctrines.  In  order  to  escape  this  danger, 
and  to  prevent  the  Athenian.^  (as  he  is  reported  to  have 
said)  from  licice  sinnim[  ugmnst  phibjsophy,  in  the  licgin- 
ning  of  B.C.  Zi'i  he  quitt^  Athens,  and  tiwk  refuge  at 
Clialcis,  in  Eubma,  an  island  then  under  the  Macedonian  in- 
lluenoe,  leaving  Theophrastus  hisaucctssor  in  iho  Lyceum. 
There  he  died  of  a disease  of  the  stomach,  m the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  being  In  the  sixty-third  >car  of  his  age.  His 
frame  is  said  to  have  been  slender  and  weakly,  and  his 
lieolth  hod  given  way  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  having 
probably  been  impaired  by  his  unwearied  studies  and  the 
intense  application  of  his  mind.  The  story  of  his  having 
drowned  himself  in  the  Euripus  of  Eubtea  is  fabulous. 

The  characteristic  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  as  compared 
with  that  of  IHalo,  is  that,  whereas  the  latter  gave  a free 
scope  to  his  imagination,  and  by  his  doc'trine  of  ideas  inde- 
pendent of  the  objects  which  they  represent  tqienitd  a wide 
d<K)r  to  tlie  dreams  of  mysticism,  the  latter  was  a close  and 
.strict  observer  of  both  mental  and  physical  phenomena, 
avoiding  all  the  seductions  of  the  fancy,  and  following  a 
severe,  methodical,  and  strictly  scientific  course  of  inquiry, 
foundcil  on  data  ascertained  by  cx|)crience.  Tlje  truly  phi- 
losophical eharaoter  of  his  mind,  and  his  calm  and  singu- 
larly dispassionate  manner  of  writing,  are  nut  more  remark- 
able than  the  vast  extent  Uith  of  his  reading  and  of  his 
original  researches.  His  writings  appear  to  have  cmbrace<l 
thu  whole  circle  of  the  theoretical  aiiu  prucltcul  know  ledge  of 
his  time,  comprising  treatises  on  logical,  metaphysical,  rheto- 
rical, poetical, ethical,  pidttical,  economical,  physical,  mccliu- 
nical,  and  imHliral  science  : ho  likewise  wrote  on  some  parts 
of  the  mathematics ; and,  besides  a (-.oUection  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  all  the  states  known  in  his  age.  l>oth  Grecian  and 
barbarian,  he  made  chronological  compilations  relating  to  the 
political  and  dramatical  history  of  Greece.  His  works,  how- 
ever, though  embracing  so  large  an  extent  of  suhjecU.  were 
not  a mure  encyclopedi  i or  dige.sl  of  existing  knowleilge: 
»omo  of  the  sciences  which  he  treated  of  were  created  by 
himself,  ami  the  others  were  enriched  by  fresh  iiujuiries,  and 
methoiiued  by  his  systematic  diligence.  To  Uie  former 
belong  his  works  on  analytics  and  dialectics,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  logic ; to  the  invention  of  which  science  he  distinctly 


lays  claim,  stating  that  ‘before  bis  time  nothing  »bater«T 
hud  decii  done  in  it.'  {Stiph.  Klench.  c.  34.  ^ 6.)  N««h 
thu  same  remark  applies  to  bis  metaphysical  treatistv  ‘ Bii: 
of  nit  the  sciences  (we  use  the  words  of  Cuvier)  there  s 
none  which  owes  more  to  Aristotle  tlian  the  natural  hisko 
of  animals.  Nut  only  was  ho  acquainted  with  a great  nus^ 
ber  of  species,  but  be  has  studied  and  described  them  ce  i 
luminous  and  comprehensive  plan,  to  which,  perhaps,  aocs 
of  his  successors  Las  approached ; classing  the  facts,  net 
according  to  the  species,  but  according  to  the  orgmasaM 
functions,  the  sole  method  of  establubing  comparstiTr 
results : thus  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  not  only  liw  nw 
luitient  author  of  comparative  anatomy  whose  works  biu 
como  down  to  us,  but  that  he  U one  of  those  who  bau 
treated  this  branch  of  natural  history  with  the  most  geona, 
and  that  he  best  deserves  to  be  taken  for  a model.  Tb«  piu- 
uipul  divisions  which  naturalisU  still  follow  in  tlie  antiu! 
kingdom  are  due  to  Aristotle,  and  be  had  already  punier 
out  several,  which  have  recently  been  again  adopted,  sfler 
having  once  been  improperly  abandoneiL  If  the  foundaiuci 
of  these  great  labours  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  tbn 
all  rest  on  the  same  raetliod.  Everywhere  Aristotle  ob- 
serves the  facts  with  attention;  bu  compares  them  wd 
sagacity,  and  endeavours  to  rise  to  the  qualities  which  tbn 
have  in  common.'  {Hingraphte  Vniverselle,  in  ArtsMt. 
See  also  Kidd  s Bridgewater  Treatise,  c.  1 0,  3,  and  Jp 

pendix,  who  has  given  a more  detailed  comparison  of  Ar»- 
totle's  account  of  animals  with  the  discoveries  of  roodcre 
science.)  Among  the  sciences  which  be  found  psrtlv  csl- 
tivated,  but  which  he  greatly  advanixMl.  the  more  promiitcti 
are  those  of  rhetoric,  ethics,  and  politics.  Of  rbeta-ic  be 
defined  the  province  and  analvsea  all  thu  parts  with  adim- 
rable  skill  and  sagacity ; his  treatise  on  the  passuoA  n 
this  short  but  comprehensive  work,  has  never  been  tar- 
s«d.  if  it  has  ever  been  equalled,  by  writers  on  (what  oat 
termed)  descriptive  moral  philosophy.  His  eliiicsJ  tut- 
ings  contain  an  excellent  practical  c^e  of  morality,  cbiefii 
hiunded  on  the  maxim  that  virtues  are  in  the  msklir 
Iwtwccn  two  up|)osito  vices  ; as  courage  between  cosaidjtr 
and  fiKdlmrdinesB,  liberality  between  niggardliness  sad  pR- 
diguUty.  &ic. ; his  remarks  on  friendship  arc  also  desen  mr 
especial  notice;  a subject  much  discussed  by  the  iiitieat*. 
but  which  has  less  occupied  the  attention  of  philosaphca 
hince  love  has  played  a more  prominent  pert  in  ostr- 
quence  of  the  inlluence  of  the  Germans  and  the  intiodjc- 
lioii  of  the  manners  of  chivalry  in  western  Europe.  H» 
treatise  on  Bulitics  is  not,  like  Plato's  Republic  and  (br 
Works  of  many  luler  speculators  on  government,  a 
inquiry  after  a perfect  state ; but  contains  an  account  of  tbc 
nature  of  government,  of  the  various  forms  of  which  it  a 
i^UAceptible.  and  the  institutions  be.vt  adapted  to  the  sociKwf 
in  which  those  forms  are  established  ; with  an  essay,  tlioerb 
unhappily  an  imperfect  one,  on  education.  Tbisircatue» 
valuable  not  only  for  its  theoretical  results,  but  also  fur  tlx 
largo  amount  of  information  which  it  contains  on  the  goverc- 
incuts  of  Greece  and  other  neighbouring  countries.  TliToui.'b* 
out  those  last-mentioned  works,  the  knowlerlge  ofthawodd 
and  of  human  nature  displayed  by  Aristotle  is  very  observ- 
able; and  although  his  mind  appears  to  have  preferred  in- 
vestigations of  physical  and  metaphysical  science,  je*  1“ 
holds  a ver)'  high  place  in  tho  highest  rank  of  niorsl  sw 
political  philosophers.  Aristotle,  it  will  be  remembered,  dd 
not  lead  tho  life  of  a recluse  student,  but,  os  the  friend  d 
Hermeias.  llie  teacher  of  Alexander,  and  liie  head  of  spb*" 

lusophical  school,  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  a 

> ariety  of  {lersoiis,  and  learnt  by  practice  to  know  life  under 
many  different  forms  and  in  many  different  relations. 

In  these  philosophical  treatises  Aristotle  occaskiod^y 
mentions  others  of  uis  writings,  which  he  calls  aro/m.’- 
From  the  manner  in  which  ho  sometimes  speaks  of  thco- 
referring  to  them  on  points  of  no  great  obscurity  of  difi- 
cully  with  a sort  of  contemptuou.s  or  condescending  tow 
it  would  seem  as  if  they  were  not  of  a strictly  scientific  cbi- 
rarU-r.  (A7A.  jVfr.i.  13;  vi.  4.  Po/i/.  iii,  4 : vii.  1.)  In 
Iher  place  he  says,  that  bo  has  often  con.siderwJ  the  Piston"^ 
doctrine  of  ideas  both  in  Ins  exoteric  and  his  strictly 
Miphical  works  {Eth.  Etui.  i.  8) ; with  which  Plut®f^ 
agrees,  who  states  that  Aristotle  everywhere  attacked 
J*latonic  doctrine,  os  well  in  his  ciliii'ul  and  phjsu'al 
as  in  liis  exutenc  dialogues.  iAdc  C(dot.  vol.  u.  p. 
corap.  Anst..t/W.  xiii.  1.)  From  this  passage  it  appear* fbaj 
some  at  least  of  Aristodc's  exoteric  works  were 
in  the  form  of  a dialogue : Cicero  likewise  meotion* 
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cirrurastancc  when,  in  writing  to  Attirus  on  bis  dialofrue  de 
R^nbfiat,  he  says  that  ' he  prefixes  jmxrmia  or  intro- 
ductions to  each  book,  as  Aristotle  does  in  those  works 
which  he  calls  exoteric.’  {Epi*t.  ad  Alt.  iv.  16.  Other  cir* 
cumstances  nf  Aristotle’s  dialopjcs  are  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  Episi.  tid  AU.  xiii.  19.  Ad  Fum.  i.  9.)  His  svs- 
teniatic  treatise.s,  which  forrowl  a connected  body  of  phi- 
losophy, were  called  annxmiatic,  that  is,  destined  for  lec- 
tures (thcufih  he  never  himself  uses  that  name  in  hi.s 
extant  writing) ; and  were  thus,  as  Galen  says,  confined  to 
his  scholars  and  friends.  Tliis  distinction  between  his  i 
acroaraatic  and  exoteric  writing*  i.*  mentioned  by  Gellius  ' 
(;V.  A.  XX.  5),  who  states  that  the  fonner  iucluded  subjects  j 
of  a refinefl  and  abstruse  philosophy,  and  physical  and  dia-  { 
lectical  questions : the  latter  rhetorical  and  sophistical  ex- 
ercises and  political  knowledge.  Ammonius  tAramonius 
Hermi®,  i«  Arittot.  Cahg.  fol.  6 B.  cd.  Aid.),  an  antient 
commentator  on  Aristotle,  divides  his  works  into  those  whiclj 
he  wrote  in  his  own  person,  nr  acroamatic,  and  tho.se  which 
he  wrote  in  the  form  of  a dialogue,  or  exoteric : the  latter, 
he  adds,  differ  much  from  the  mrmer  in  the  clcarne.*a  of  iho 
style  and  the  mode  of  rea.soning  employed  in  them.  Sim- 
plicius {Ad  AriKtnt.  Phyt.  fol,  2 B.),  another  commentator, 
gives  the  same  division  into  acroamatic  and  exoteric,  ami 
makes  the  same  statement  a.*  to  the  popular  nature  of  the 
latter;  but  under  exoteric  ho  includi**  Aristotle  s historical 
works  as  well  as  hi*  dialogues.  T(»  this  difference  Themis- 
tius  {Orat.  26.  p.  319)  alludi^  when  he  says  that  some  of 
Aristotle's  works  are  obs<-iire  and  hard  of  comprehenaiuu  ; 
but  that  others  are  perspicuous,  fttteil  for  general  readers, 
and  written  in  an  atlra«-tivo  and  tirnamenlod  style.  The 
statement  above  quoted  from  Gellius  that  Aristotle's  scien- 
tific and  popular  treatises  were  dislinguidied  by  their  sub- 
jects Is  probably  not  (juite  correct;  doubtless  everything 
discussed  in  the  latU'r  was  included  in  the  fonner,  tiougli 
perhaps  treated  in  a more  summary  and  abstruse  manner. 
Their  difTorence  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  the  work  (most  of  the  exoteric  writings  being  dia- 
logues), in  the  selection  of  the  argument.*,  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  style.  Cicero  particularly  speaks  of  the  copiousness 
and  sweetness  of  Aristotle's  diction  {T’jpica,  c.  I);  and 
Quintilian  doubt*  whether  Aristotle  is  the  more  remarkable 
for  the  multiplicity  of  his  knowledge,  the  quantity  of  his 
writings.  Me  stceetnen  of  his  style,  the  acuteness  of  his  dis- 
coveries, or  the  variety  of  hi*  works  (x.  1.  83)  : in  liis  ex- 
tant work*,  however  (all  of  which  belong  to  llio  acroamatic 
clas.*),  his  style  is  in  most  parts  singularly  dry  and  unutlmc- 
tive,  and  not  unfrequcnily  oUscure,  from  the  extreme  con- 
cisemss  of  the  expression  uml  the  abrupliiess  of  the  trunsi- 
tinns.  It  seem*,  indeed,  as  if  he  was  sometimes  inten- 
tionally negligent,  and  even  ungramniatir.nl,  from  hU 
cont<*mpt  for  all  ornament  or  polish  of  style.  Those  pecu- 
li.^rities  of  style  are  doubtless  attributable  to  the  destination 
of  his  philosophical  writings,  which  often  appear  to  bo  rather 
note-books  for  his  lectures,  requiring  further  expansion  and 
illustration,  than  finished  treatise*  prepared  for  publication. 
This  charai'terraay  be  particularly  seen  in  iho  Rhetoric  and 
tlic  Analytics ; in  others,  as  hi  the  Nicomacbean  Ethics,  it  is 
Tiiuch  leas  apparent.  In  general,  however,  all  the  cbiof 
steps  of  an  argument  arc  stated,  though  sometimos  they  are 
only  intimated;  and  the  obscurity  of  Aristotle,  whicll  has 
been  so  much  complained  of,  is  in  most  parts  like  the  ol>- 
scurity  of  a mathematical  treatise,  which  appears  so  great 
to  a beginner ; as  in  both  cases  the  dilDculty  of  compre- 
hension arise*  not  from  the  defect  of  the  expression,  but 
from  the  cbxieness  and  subtlety  of  the  reasoning.  The 
works  which  were  thus  used  as  lecture-books  probably  never 
obtained  much  circulation  during  Aristotle's  lifotimo,  ex- 
cept among  his  disciples  and  friends;  and  they  received 
from  time  to  time  additions  and  corrections;  a circumstance 
alluded  to  by  Cicero,  and  confirmed  by  allusions  containod 
in  them,  which  indicate  dilTercnt  times  of  composition. 
(Cicero  de  Fin.  v.  5.  Niebuhr,  //is/,  qf  Rome,  vol.  i.  note 
30.) 

None  of  Aristotle's  exolenc  wnlings  have  come  down  to 
us  : all  hi*  extant  works  belong  to  the  acroamatic  or 

Htrictly  scientific  class.  This  would  be  the  more  singular, 
if  the  story  told  by  some  antient  authors  with  regard  to  the 
prci*crvation  of  Ills  writings  wore  true.  It  is  stated  by  Strabo 
that  Theophrastus,  to  whom  Aristotle  had  l>equoathe<l  his 
library,  lell  all  hi*  liook*  to  Neleus,  who  removes!  them  to 
Src|)si.s,  a town  m Asia  Minor ; from  him  they  passed  to  his 
dcACOudaiits.  who,  being  ignorant  }»i.‘rsons.  kept  the  hooks 


locked  up,  and  took  no  care  of  them.  Afterwards,  bearing 
of  the  eagerness  of  the  Attaliun  kings,  in  whose  dominions 
Scepsis  was  situated,  to  collect  a libraiy  at  Pergamus,  they 
hid  them  in  a cellar,  when*  they  were  injured  by  damps  and 
niulhs ; at  last  the  family  sold  them  to  A{>cllicim  of  Teos,  at 
a high  price,  who,  being  funder  of  books  than  reading,  and 
seeking  to  supply  the  (lefects  of  hi*  manuscripts,  filled  the 
chasms  unskilfully  in  the  copies  which  he  caused  to  be  made, 
and  published  the  works  full  of  errors.  Imme»lintely  after 
the  ueath  of  Apellicon,  Sylla,  at  the  capture  of  Alliens, 
brought  his  library  to  Rome;  where  Tyminion,  the  gium- 
mariuu,  made  use  of  them,  a.s  also  some  booksellers,  who 
increased  the  number  of  errors,  by  employing  careless  iran- 
scrihers.  Strain)  adds,  that  the  Peripatetic  school  after 
Theophrastus  had  scarcely  any  of  Aristolle’s  works,  except 
his  exoteric  uritiugs ; and  lliey  followed  no  accurate  and 
systematic  study  of  philosophy  (xiii.  p.  608).  Such  U the 
substance  of  Strabo's  account,  wbicli  is  iii  part  confirmed  by 
Plutarch  (Sylla,  c.  26)  and  Athen®us  (1.  p.  .1);  but  the 
researches  ot  recent  scholars  have  shown  that  this  narration 
desen’e.*  little  faith ; inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  nearly  all 
Aristnlle’s  scientific  work*  were  known  to  the  follower*  of 
1 Theophrastus  in  the  Peripatetic  school,  ond  (hut  there  were 
j numerous  copies  of  them  in  the  Alexandrine  library  ; all 
I which  and  other  fact*,  which  we  have  not  space  to  notice, 

I are  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  A rp>totle's  philo- 
sophical works  wore  concealed  from  the  world  till  the  time 
I of  Apellicon.  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  his  death. 

, The  text  of  most  of  his  extant  works  moreover  bears  no 
I marks  of  the  supplements  of  unskilful  revisers  or  of  chasms 
I caused  by  the  decay  of  manuscripts : this,  however,  is  not 
; the  case  with  nil ; the  Poetk.  for  instance,  has  come  down  to 
I us  ill  a mutilated  form,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Politics  the 
I text  has  suffered  suvcrely. 

Aristotle's  genuine  extant  work*  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  1.  Those  relating  to  the  philusophy  of  (he  mind. 

' 2.  Those  relating  to  the  physical  science*.  3.  Those  re- 
lating to  tnonil  and  political  philosophy.  To  the  frst  class 
Indung  the  Metaphysics,  tho  Categories,  the  treatise  on  In- 
terpreUtiun.  or  tho  Meaning  of  Propositions,  the  first  and 
second  Analytics,  the  Topics  and  the  work  on  the  Refuta- 
tion of  SuphUtical  Arguments,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first,  obtained  the  name  of  his  Or^unon,  or  instrument 
■ fur  the  analysis  of  reasoning.  Several  of  his  logical  work.* 
are  lost,  particularly  his  Meth<«lic«,  or  treatise  on  Method, 
in  eight  l>ooks.  (See  Rhe(.  i.  2.  lU.)  To  this  head  may  be 
referriHl,  though  with  1cm  propriety,  hi*  Rhetoric  nnd 
Poetic:  the  last  of  which  woras  is  im|)crfcct.  Under  the 
s econd  class  como  the  Physics,  the  Treatises  on  the  Heaven*, 
on  Generation  and  Destruction,  on  the  Soul,  on  Sensation 
and  the  Objects  of  Sense,  on  Memory  and  Recollection,  on 
Sleeping  and  Awaking,  on  Dreams  and  Prophecy  in  Sleep. 

I on  l.,ength  and  ShortneM  of  J-ife.  on  Youth  and  Old  Age, 
on  Lifu  and  Death,  on  Breathing  : on  the  last  subject  there 
is  also  another  short  treoUse.  There  is  likewise  a treatise 
on  Colours,  and  nn  extract  from  a work  on  Sounds.  The 
Physiognomies  is  a treatise  on  the  marks  of  character  in 
the  outward  person.  Tho  title  of  his  great  work  on  Natural 
History  means,  literally  translated,  Inquiries  ennerrnins 
AmmaU  (wipi  rd  Cya  leropiai).  To  this  are  antiexe^l  treatises 
nn  the  Generation  of  Animals,  on  the  Motion  of  Animal*, 
on  the  Parts  or  Member*  of  Animals,  and  on  their  mode  of 
Walking.  There  is  also  a work  on  Meteorology,  two  book.* 
on  Plants  (which  is  a retranslation  from  a translation),  a 
short  essay  on  Mechanics,  and  a treatise  on  Indivwihle  Line*, 
which  latter  partly  belong  to  mathematical  science.  A long 
collection  of  Problems,  chiefly  on  physical  subjects,  with  which 
Cicero  was  acquainted  (TVvr. Drip.  i. 33, comp.  Probl.  xxx.  ] ), 
has  also  been  presc'ired.  Under  this  head  may  be  likewi*«* 
mentioned  a treatise  on  tho  Doctrines  of  Xenophanes,  Zeno, 
and  (^rgias,  attributed  toTlieophraslu*  in  a MS.  collatwl  by 
Bekkcr  (vol.  ii.  p.  974):  it  appears,  however,  from  Diogenes 
Laertius,  that  Aristotle  wrote  on  these  subjects.  To  the 
third  class  belong  the  three  ethical  treatises,  the  Great,  the 
Eudemian,  and  the  Niooniachean  E»hic».  which  seem  to 
hare  been  written  at  different  period*  of  his  life,  the  first 
being  the  most  meagre,  and  the  last,  addressed  to  his  sun 
Nicoinachus  (in  which  three  liooks  of  the  Eudemian  Kthic* 
are  cmbodi«l),  the  most  eompicte  nnd  matim'd.  Tlicre*  is  a 
short  abstract  of  part  of  Aristotle's  ethical  system.  ral!o<l  a 
treatise  on  the  Virtues  anti  Vices,  which  may,  |>erhapH.  be 
genuine:  some  ethical  questions  art*  also  irOHtiHl  in  ilie 
Problems  (c.  27-3U).  Thu  Politics  are  intended  as  a ronti- 
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nuatiou  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics:  the  genuine  (Kcono- 
mica  ave  lost,  unless  the  first  book  of  the  treatise  attributed 
to  bitj  (which  is  on  EKimestic,  not  Political  Economy)  is  an 
abridgment  of  them  by  Theophrastus.  (See  Philological 
hftts^um,  part  i.) 

The  most  valuable  of  Aristotle's  lost  works,  and  indeed 
the  most  valuable  of  all  the  lost  works  of  Greek  prose,  is  his 
collection  of  136  Constitutions,  both  of  Grecian  and  Barba- 
rian States,  the  Democratic,  Oligarchical,  ArisUx'ratical, 
and  Tyrannical  being  treated  separately,  containing  an 
account  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  insiitutions  of  each 
country.  (Cicero,  De  Fin.  v.  4.)  T*he  loss  of  his  works  on 
Colonies,  on  Nobility,  and  on  Royal  Government;  of  his 
Chronological  CoUeclions,  and  of  his  Epistles  to  Philip, 
Alexander,  Antipater,  and  others,  is  also  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. He  likewise  revised  a copy  of  the  Iliad,  which 
Alcvnder  carried  with  him  during  his  campaigns  in  a pre- 
cious casket : hence  this  recension  (called  the  coftkct^copy) 
passed  into  the  Alexandrine  Library,  and  was  used  by  the 
Alexandrine  critics.  (Wolf,  Proleg.  ad  Homer,  s.  45.)  His 
entire  works,  acconling  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  occupied  in 
the  Greek  manuscripts  445,270  lines. 

Writings  contain^  in  the  collection  of  Aristotle's  works 
falsely  attributed  to  him  are,  tho  treatiso  on  the  Universe 
(iripi  k6<j(iov),  the  author  of  which  (Mr.  Payne  Knight  re- 
marks) has  ' retailed  the  common  opinions  of  his  age  in  the 
common  language  of  a common  decluirocr,  and  by  a strange 
inconsistency  attributed  them  to  the  condensed,  refined,  and 
alistniso  Stagiritc ' (see  also  Lord  Aberdeen  on  Grecian 
Architecture,  p.  207);  the  Rhetoric  to  Alexander:  the  se- 
cond book  of  the  (Economics,  and  a treatise  on  Marvellous 
Reports,  written  between  the  time  of  Agathocles  and  the  first 
Punic  war,  probably  about  the  130th  (Olympiad,  or  b.c.  260. 
(Niebuhr,  liiet.  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  16,  and  note  342.)  An 
extract  about  Winds,  from  Aristotle  on  the  Signs  of  Bad 
Weather  (wept  eij/xiiwv,  vol.  ii.  p.  973,  ed.  Bekker,  omitted 
in  the  Table  of  Contents)  is  considered  by  Niebuhr  as  spu- 
rious. (Hitt,  qf  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  15.)  It  appears,  however, 
that  Aristotle  wrote  a treatise  on  this  subject.  ((rijpiTa 
VMV,  Di(^.  Laert.  v.  25,  atjfiaffiat  x>ipwvwi'.  Anon.  vol.  i.  p.  64, 
ed.  Buhle;  see  Theophrastus,  vol.  i.  p.  782,  ed.  Schneider.) 
The  genuineness  of  part  of  the  Physiognomies  has  likewise 
lieen  doubted.  (See  Muller,  Archdologie  der  Kumt,  s.  331, 
n.  1.)  A set  of  Epistles  is  also  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
which,  like  those  of  Phalaris,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and 
others,  are  all  spurious.  | 

Aristotle's  philosophical  works  many  centuries  after  his 
death  obtained  a prmigious  influence,  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  even  in  Asia : they  were  translated  into  Arabic,  and 
from  thence  an  abstract  of  his  logical  system  passed  into 
the  language  of  Persia.  (See  Balfour  in  iho  Aeiatic.  Re- 
j<»arcA«,  vol.  viii.  p.  89-135,  ed.  8vo.  I»ndon.)  In  Europe 
they  ac<}uire<l  an  immense  ascendency  in  the  middle  ages, 
an<i  were  considered  as  an  authority  without  appeal,  and 
only  second  to  that  of  Scripture : we  are  even  informed 
that  in  a part  of  Germany  his  Ethics  were  read  in  the 
churches  on  Sunday  in  the  place  of  the  (^pel.  Parts  of 
his  philosophy,  which  are  the  most  worthless,  as  his  Physics, 
were  much  cultivated ; and  his  logical  writings  were  in 
many  cases  abused  so  as  to  lead  to  vain  subtleties  and 
captious  contests  almut  words.  The  connexion  between 
some  of  his  philosophical  tenets  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
theology  tenaed  much  to  uphold  bis  authority ; which  the 
Reformation  lowered  in  a corresponding  degree.  His  doc- 
trines wore  in  general  strongly  opposed  by  the  earlv  re- 
formers: in  1518  Luther  sustainea  a thesis  at  Hoideloerg, 

* Qui  in  Aristotelevult  philosophari  priusoportet  in  Christo 
stuUifleari :'  He  who  withet  to  philotoj^ite  tn  Arittotle 
mutt  be  Jlrat  thdlified  in  Christ.  (Bayle,  in  Aristotle,  n.  Y. 
Sec  also  a curious  paas^e  of  Luther's,  containing  a most 
scurrilous  attack  on  Aristotle,  cited  in  Bayle.  Luther,  n. 
II.)  Luther  gave  way  aBerwartls,  and  did  not  oppose  Aris- 
totle as  to  human  learning.  Melancthon,  who  was,  how- 
ever. one  of  the  mildest  of  the  reformer*,  was  a great  sup- 
)>ortcr  of  Aristotle.  (Sec,  among  his  other  works,  his  hfo- 
ralir  Philotoph,  Epitome,  Atgetiiot.  1539;  with  the  intro- 
ductory address,  and  the  commentarv  on  the  fifth  book  of 
Ari'lotlo's  A/Aifjt.)  Many  of  his  doctrines  were  in  tho 
Millie  century  sealously  attacked  by  Pierre  de  la  Ram(*Q 
[see  Ramus],  a Freiicli  philosopher:  and  Bacon  aftrrwanls. 
with  ulhcrs  of  his  followers,  added  the  weight  of  their  argu- 
ments and  authority.  Arislotlo'a  philoMiphy  accordingly 
fell  into  undeserved  neglect  during  tho  latter  part  of  the 


seventeenth  and  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century : of  ku 
years,  however,  the  true  worth  of  his  writings  has  ben 
more  fully  appreciated,  and  the  study  of  his  best  treaties 
has  much  revived. 

The  best  edition  of  Aristotle's  entire  works  U that  W 
Bekker,  1831,  Berlin,  3 vols.,  quarto,  in  which  the  text  i 
established  on  the  autboriw  of  more  than  1 00  MSS.  of  luit, 
France,  and  England.  Two  volumes  containing  exlnc» 
from  the  Greek  commentators,  edited  by  Brandis,  will  «a- 
plete  the  work.  A chei^r  and  smaller  edition  has  ben 
recently  published  by  Tauchnitx  at  Leipsig.  Amooztk 
numerous  editions  of  his  separate  works,  the  most  wwtb 
of  notice  are  those  of  the  Metaphysics,  by  Brandis;  ofibt 
Organon,  by  Buhle;  of  the  Rhetoric,  by  Gaisfoed;  ofik 
Poetic,  by  I'yrwhitt,  Hermann,  and  Griifenbam ; of  ihr 
Ni<x)macbean  Ethics,  by  Zell  and  Cardwell ; of  the  Puhcn 
and  (Economics,  by  Schneider  and  Gbttling ; of  the  H> 
tory  of  Animals,  by  Schneider;  and  of  the  spurious  trestoc 
De  Mirabilibus,  by  Beckmann. 

Tlie  English  translations  of  Aristotle  are,  for  the  mcr 
part,  of  little  value,  on  account  of  their  unfaithfulness  uk 
inaccuracy.  That  of  tho  Poetic,  by  Twining,  should,  im- 
ever,  be  excepted.  A translation  of  all  Aristotle's  verL 
by  Mr.  T.  Taylor,  was  published  in  9 vols.,  quarto,  Latxka. 
1810,  but  the  large  amount  of  tlie  price  and  the  small  nca- 
ber  of  the  copies  printed  have  confined  tho  knowledge  d 
this  work  within  very  narrow  limits. 

On  Aristotle's  life,  see  the  ancient  biographies  prefixoifii 
tho  first  volume  of  Buhle’s  editiou,  and  Stahr's  Arido'.t^ 
2 vols.,  Halle,  1839  and  1632.  On  his  speculative  dx> 
trines,  see  the  historians  of  philosophy,  Brucker,  TeoM- 
mann,  and  particularly  Ritter,  vol.  iii.  p.  3-396.  On  tk 
effect  of  his  writings  on  phdosophy  and  religion  in  thi 
middle  ages,  see  Launoy,  de  Vuria  Aristoielis  Fortvse. 
Bayle's  article  on  Arittotle ; Jourdain.  Rechercket  tur  lip 
etlOrigine  des  Traductions  Latines  dAristote;  aadHin;^ 
den's  Bampton  Lectures ; and  on  all  these  subjects,  see 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Greec.  vol.  iii.  p.  195-406.  ed.  Harles. 

ARISTO’XENUS  of  Tarenturo.  the  earliest  of  the  ex- 
tant Greek  writers  on  music.  He  was  a disciple,  first  cf  b 
father  Mnesias,  who  was  acquainted  with  music,  and  suV 
sequcntly  of  Aristotle,  but,  according  to  Suklis 
<rrofo^),  never  spoke  well  of  his  great  master  after  tm 
latter  had  appointed  Theophrastus  as  his  successor.  Onlk 
same  authority  it  is  stated  that  he  wrote  453  treatises  cc 
music,  philosophy,  history,  Su.  This  is  all  we  kDowofliB 
life,  except  that  be  is  the  author  of  a work  on  the  Ekmern 
of  Harmony,  and  the  founder  of  a musical  sect, 
calloil  Aristoxenean,  in  opposition  tn  the  Pythagorru. 
The  disciples  of  the  fbrmer  were  also  called  fiotvttft.  wiirb 
should  here  be  translated  musicians  by  ear,  in  oppositi  ''i 
to  rai^»)V(coi,  as  the  latter  were  termed,  that  is,  muttaan*  bf 
rule.  As  this  controversy  not  only  excited  much  aUrs- 
tion,  but  various  writings  on  both  sides  have  descendel 
to  us,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  a slight  notion  of  tbenmi' 
of  it,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  without  inflicting  on  our 
readers  the  repulsive  details  of  (he  Greek  musical  lb«n 
The  matter  is  of  no  great  general  interest,  since,  of  tU  d* 
fine  arts,  music  is  the  only  one  in  which  Greece  1^  ^ 
erected  a lasting  memorial  of  herself.  Aristoxenus,ii)de^ 
is  cited  by  Vitruvius  as  the  representative  of  music  in  iw 
same  sentence  with  Apelles  as  that  of  painting,  vet  tb** 
arc  but  few  musicians  who  even  know  his  name. 

The  Pythagoreans  had  discovered  the  simplicity  of  tk 
ratios  [see  Acoustjcs]  which  exist  between  the  not»« 
tho  diatonic  scale.  Founding  their  notions  entirely  up*' 
arithmetic,  they  laid  down  intervals,  as  concordant  or  ^ 
oordant,  by  tliMry  alone,  even  to  the  extent  of  rejecting  tb 
interval  of  an  eleventh  from  among  the  consonances,  thouS  ' 
of  course  they  retained  the  fourth.  They  had  also  discover*^ 
the  unequal  intervals  which  exist  between  the  tones  of  xb 
scale,  and,  had  they  considered  different  keys,  would 
been  obliged  to  invent  a method  of  temperament.  In  tb 
entire  rejection  of  the  oar  they  were  undoubtedly  wrocir. 
and  Aristuxenus  was  eiiually  so  in  taking  the  other  extreoK 
The  latter  maintains  that  the  ear  and  judgment  are  not  onij 
sufficient,  but  that  * those  who  reject  the  senses  as  not  trea- 
rate  enough,  but  help  them  by  reasoning,  and  «ho  staw 
up  for  numerical  proportions  and  ratios  of  velocities « 
causes  of  gravity  nr  acuteness,  not  only  use  means 
to  the  matter,  but  proihioo  n^sulla  abwilutcly  conirarv’  to  tb 
phenomena.'  He  asserts  that  the  octave  comtsls  of 
whole  tones,  each  of  them  equal  to  the  interval  between  t« 
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fourth  and  fifth  to  the  tonic  ; that  the  fourth  conaists  of  two 
such  ttncK  and  a half,  the  filth  of  three  and  a half.  It  is 
now  sufficiently  known,  that  this  system  is  erroneous  even 
in  the  judj/ment  of  the  ear,  and  that  the  only  mark  of  mu- 
sical tact  displayed  in  it  is  the  determination  of  the  tone, 
not  from  the  unassisted  ear,  though  on  its  principles  that 
would  be  admissible,  but  from  the  previous  determination  of 
a fourth  and  fifth.  Six  whole  tones  are  more  than  an  oc- 
tave. and  three  different  tones  would  be  derived  from  the 
octave,  fourth,  and  fifth,  as  defined  by  Aristoxonus.  To 
put  it  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  try  his  system,  we  subjoin 
the  number  of  parts  out  of  a thousand  which  each  note 
requires : that  is,  calling  the  jength  of  the  string  which 
sounds  C,  1000,  the  length  (tension  being  the  same)  cor- 
responding to  the  several  notes  appears  underneath  them. 

System  of  C DEF  GA  BC' 
Aristoxenus  1000  891  794  749  G67  595  530  500 

Perfect  Intenals  1000  889  800  750  667  600  533  500 
Of  course  the  system  of  Aristoxenus  is,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
that  now  known  by  the  name  of  equal  temperament,  which 
Dr.  Smith  (a  stem  theorist)  prefers  to  all  otlicrs,  but  which 
we  trust  will  never  be  in  common  use.  as  its  first  principle 
is  the  abolition  of  all  distinction  between  the  characters  of 
the  different  keys.  The  above  is  not  on  the  exact  principle 
of  Aristoxenus,  which  cannot  Ik*  represented,  because  it  dis- 
agrees with  itself;  but  the  prar/iWi/ truth  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  its  scale  (a  mere  accident)  brings  the  preceding  re- 
presentation very  close  to  it. 

The  system  of  Aristoxenus  had  its  followers  till  the  time 
of  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  against  it  in  his  Hannoniet.  One  of 
the  two  treatises  attributed  to  Euclid  is  Aristoxenean.  but 
the  other  decidedly  the  reverse.  Theon  mentions  both  sects ; 
amh  if  wo  may  use  the  term,  quizzes  both,  but  asserts  that 
thev  might  do  good  by  uniting  their  principles. 

't'here  is  an  opinion  attributed  to  Aristoxenus,  that  the 
soul  bears  to  the  boily  some  such  relation  as  the  sound  of  a 
string  to  the  string  itself : this  is  perspicuous  jioetry,  but 
rather  cloudy  philosophy.  (See  Tenneman,  Manuel,  &c. 
Cousin's  translation,  who  cites  G.  L.  Mahne,  Diatr.  de 
Arintoxeno  Philo*.  Peripateiico,  8vo.  Amsterdam,  1 793.) 

The  editions  of  Aristoxenus  which  we  find  noticed,  are 
the  following ; Arietoxeni  Mtuict  Antiquixs.  Harmonirurum 
Element,  libri  iii.  &c.  ab  Ant.  Gogauino  Grauieusi,  Venet. 

1 56‘i  : I.,atin  only.  The  first  Greek  text  appears  to  be.  A ris- 
toxenui,  Nicomachur,  Ali/piue,  by  J.  Meursius.  Leyden, 
1616;  Antiquee  Musicfr  A urtores  septan,  Gr.  et  Lat.  a Marco 
Mcibomio.  ‘1  vol.  4to.  Elzevir,  165*2.  The  fragments  of  the 
book  on  Rhythm  were  published  for  the  first  time  by  J. 
More lU,  Venice.  1785,  8vo.  For  further  information,  refer 
to  Hawkins's  Hist,  of  Muxic;  Montucla,  Hist,  de  Math.; 
Wallis,  Appendix  to  his  edition  o(  Ptniany's  Hatmionics ; 
Gregorv,  Preface  to  his  edition  of  Euclid. 

ARITHMETIC,  from  the  Greek  dpiOfujrutij  (an'(A- 
metike),  * the  art  of  numbering,'  should  mean  the  science  of 
number  in  general,  including  a great  part  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  algebra ; it  is,  however,  usually  restricted  to 
mean  only  the  science  of  the  expression  of  numbers  by 
symbols,  and  the  application  (not  investigation)  of  all 
rules  relating  to  them  which  are  useful  in  the  arts  of 
life.  Agreeably  to  the  plan  which  wc  have  laid  down 
for  the  treatment  of  general  terras  (see  Acoumes).  we 
shall  here  ronfinc  ourselves  to  the  elucidation,  philoso- 
phical and  historical,  of  the  method  of  naming  and  repre- 
senting numbers ; in  doing  which  we  shall  refer  to  such 
other  articles  a.s  will,  all  together,  furnish  the  most  complete 
view  of  the  subject  out*  work  can  afford.  For  the  method  of 
applying  principles  in  practice,  see  the  names  of  the  various 
rules.  Aooition,  Subtraction,  &c.  For  the  account  of 
what  we  must  call  the  metaphysics  of  arithmetic,  see  Num- 
ber ; and  for  the  history  of  this  branch,  sec  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  Theon,  Euclid,  Djophantus,  Fermat,  &c.;  for 
that  part  of  algebra  which  particularly  concerns  pure 
arithmetic,  see  Numbers,  Theory  of:  for  the  arithmetic  of 
concrete  numbers,  see  Weights  and  Measures,  and  such 
articles  as  Yard,  Pound,  &c. 

All  the  information  hitherto  possessed  on  tbo  main  points 
of  arithmetical  history  (and  a great  deal  mure)  has  been 
lately  presented  to  the  world  in  so  complete  a shape,  that 
it  would  be  little  better  than  affectation  to  make  any  more 
references  than  one,  in  an  article  which  has  no  pretensions 
to  original  research.  Of  course  we  allude  to  Mr.  Peacock's 
History  of  Arithmetic  contained  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Me- 


tr<p<tlitana,  which  is  certainly  the  most  comolete  trcatisr 
yet  wTitten  on  any  one  point  of  matheroaUca.  uistury.  In 
using  this  work  as  our  universal  reference,  we  regret  that 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  make  such  a formal  abstract 
of  it,  as  would  oblige  us  to  ask  the  permission  of  its  owners 
before  we  published  this  number.  But  as  the  Treatise 
itself  is  of  a length  answering  to  more  than  eighty  pages 
of  this  Cyclopsedia,  such  an  account  of  its  contents  would 
be  impossible ; and  we  therefore  use  it  only  as  autboritv  for 
citations  offiict,  in  which  we  shall  refer  to  the  paging  of  the 
Kncyclopeedia  Metropoldana.  We,  however,  feel  bound  to 
bear  testimony  to  its  correctness  on  oil  points  which  our 
access  to  books  has  enabled  us  to  investigate. 

We  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  a method  of  represent- 
ing numbers  so  simple  and  powerful,  that  the  principle  and 
practice  of  the  most  complicated  rules  follows  from  it  with 
ease.  It  is  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  explain  it ; but 
when  we  separate  from  the  rest  the  part  which  particularly 
distinguishes  our  Numeration  from  that  of  the  uutieiit 
Europeans,  we  shall  find  that  our  superiority  consists  in  the 
' adoption  of  the  following  conventions. 

1.  The  value  of  a figure  dcpcMids  not  only  upon  the  simple 
number  for  which  it  stands  when  alone,  but  upon  the  place 
in  which  it  stands.  l*hus,  in  888  the  three  eights  mean 
eight,  eight  tens,  and  eight  hundreds. 

2.  The  place  of  a figure,  considered  as  affecting  its  value, 
is  determined  by  the  column  in  which  it  stands,  and  in  the 
absence  of  succoring  figures  to  indicate  the  existence  ofutlier 
columns,  their  place  is  supplied  by  ciphers,  which  of  them- 
selves arc  considered  as  having  no  value.  Thus  the  8 in 
SOU  is  of  the  same  value  as  that  in  863. 

To  complete  our  particular  system,  on  which,  however, 
none  of  its  advantages  depend,  we  must  add  that  each  figure 
is  increased  tenfold  for  every  place  which  it  is  removed  to 
the  left.  In  the  first  two  conventions  ronsists  what  is  called 
the  * local  value'  of  the  figures;  in  the  last  is  found  the 
reason  fur  the  term  ‘decimal  notation,'  from  the  Latin  word, 
decan,  ten. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mere  decimal  notation, 
which  has  been  in  use  in  almost  every  age  and  country,  has 
arisen  from  the  facility  which  the  ten  fingers  afford  fur  making 
calculations.  The  names  of  numbers  have  been  almost  uni- 
versally formed  distinct  as  far  as  ten,  after  which  compound 
names  have  been  employed.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule 
are  additional  proofs  of  the  generality  of  the  principle ; 
they  are  either  acduced  from  five  or  from  twenty,  the  num- 
ber of  fingers  on  one  band,  or  the  number  of  fingers  and 
t<K*s  together.  We  call  the  simple  symbols  of  numbers 
digits,  or  fingers  ; the  Caribbecs  call  the  number  ten  by  a 
phrase  which  signifies  ‘ all  the  children  of  the  hand'  (Pea- 
cock, 390);  and  in  many  languages  the  phrases  for  five,  ten, 
and  twenty,  are  connected,  either  by  direct  derivation  or 
common  etymology,  with  those  for  the  hand  or  fingers.  In 
France  the  scale  from  60  to  100  is  strictly  vicenary  (by 
twenties),  and  in  the  Indian  archipelago  the  antient  scales 
are  vicenary.  For  more  discussion  on  this  point,  wo  refer 
to  Numerals.  We  shall  here  only  quote  two  results  of 
observation,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Peacock  (371),  which  ap- 
pear to  be  very  well  borne  out.  They  are.  that  * the  natural 
scales  of  numeration  alone  have  over  met  with  adoption,* 
meaning,  by  natural  scales,  those  derived  from  the  bands,  or 
hands  and  feet ; and  that  ‘ amongst  all  nations  practical 
methods  of  numeration  have  preceded  the  formation  of 
numerical  language.' 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  every  nation  has  gone  high 
in  the  scale  of  numbers.  There  are  tribes  which  have  never 
even  risen  to  a quinary  scale  (by  fives),  owing  to  their  never 
wanting,  and  therefore  never  giving  names  to,  numbers  as 
high  as  five.  Aristotle  (P.  391)  mentions  a tribe  of  Thra- 
cians which  never  counted  higher  Uian  four ; and  the 
Yancos  on  the  Amazon  have  been  stopped  by  the  com- 
plexity of  their  language.  Thoy  count  no  higher  than 
three,  the  name  for  which,  in  their  language,  is  (P.  390), 
according  to  I.A  Condamine.  Poettarrarorincoaroac. 

One  of  the  Abiponet,  in  describing  a number  of  men 
greater  than  ten.  would  mark  out  a space  of  ground  suffi- 
cient to  contain  them.  This  is,  in  its  principle,  the  same 
resource  as  that  to  which  the  Greeks  were  driven  by  their 
cumbrous  notation,  viz.,  the  substitution  of  geometry  for 
arithmetic.  [See  Square.  Euclid.] 

To  enable  our  reader  rightly  to  estimate  the  advantage 
which  we  possess  in  our  notation,  we  will  nere  describe  that 
of  the  Greeks,  which  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  Gbineso 
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In  its  near  approach  to  the  Indian,  or  generally  recoired 
system,  and  is  very  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Chinese  in 
tM  simplicity  of  iU  syrohoU.  Wo  shall  omit  the  substi- 
tution  of  letters  for  numbers,  and  content  ourselves  with 
abandoning  the  pnnciple  of ' local  value,'  and  substituting 
in  Its  place  such  a system  of  symbols  as,  without  de|>arting 
from  the  princifU  of  Greek  notation,  will  not  confuse  the 
reader  by  the  aooption  of  new  digits.  For  the  actual  ai^s 
used  by  the  Greeks,  see  Numkratiom,  Numirals.  Let 
the  first  nine  numbers  be  represented  as  usual,  but  let 
ten  (instead  of  10,  in  which  1 has  local  value)  be  represented 
by  twenty  by  2^  &c.  Let  l"  be  one  hundred.  2'^  two 
hundred,  and  so  on ; one  thousand,  two  thousand* 
and  so  on.  LetM  stand  for  ten  thousand,  and  let  M affixed 
to  a number  make  its  value  ten  thousand  times  as  great; 
thus,  is  420,000  in  our  notation.  We  have  here  im- 
proved upon  the  system  of  the  Greeks,  unavoidablv.  in  order 
not  to  confuse  the  reader,  since  2000,  200,  20,  and  2,  would 
not  among  them  present  to  the  eyo  that  analogy  which 
exists  between  2''^  2",  2^  and  2,  being  in  fact  denoted  by 
9,  c.  and  p. 

We  now  write  some  high  numbers  in  our  own  decimal 
scale,  accompanied  by  our  imitation  of  the  Greek. 

46379268  4"'6"3'7M.9"'2"6'8 

6007.0030  6"^7M.3' 

72007106  7"V'M.7"M"6 

In  tlie  first  number,  urhere  tfwre  i»  no  cipher,  the  Greek 
looks  so  like  our  own,  that  we  might  be  led  to  imagine  there  i 
was  no  essential  difi'ercncc.  We  might  say,  that  as  it  would  | 
be  natural,  and  was  in  fact  usual,  to  write  the  higher  I 
numl)ers  first,  the  mere  occurrence  of  a fourth  column  I 
would  suggest  the  idea  of  thousands,  so  that  a notion, 
which  we  must  call  one  of  local  value,  would  be  inevitably 
formed.  And  perhaps  it  was  so:  indeed  it  is  surprising 
that  neither  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  or  Diophantus,  ever 
detected  and  improved  the  idea.  But  when  we  come  to 
look  at  the  second  and  third  number,  we  see  immediately 
that  the  continual  derangement  of  the  columns  would  pro- 
vent  this  notion  from  acquiring  consistence.  The  s>rol>ol 
of  vacuity  is  wanting ; and  we  cannot  see  how  great  an 
impediment  that  defect  prcsenteil,  liecause  we  learn  2U,  30, 
&c.,  as  soon  we  learn  twenty,  thirty,  &c.  And  though 
perhaps  2',  3',  S^c.,  might  have  suggested  such  a contri- 
vance, yet  there  was  no  analogy  between  c (20)  and  X (30) 
and  p (2)  and  y (3). 

The  ingenuity  both  of  Archimedes  and  Apollonius  was 
employed  in  the  extension  of  the  preceding  system,  without 
alteration  of  its  principle.  That  of  the  latter  wc  shall  imi- 
tate. Calling  10,000  M,,let  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
be  called  M,.  ten  thousand  times  that  number  M,.  and  so 
on,  and  let  any  one  of  thqse  placed  immediately  after  a 
number  mean  that  the  preceding  is  to  be  taken  ten  thou* 
sand  times  if  followed  by  M,,  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  if  by  M,.  and  so  on.  The  following  number 
1768,9360,0142,0193 
would  then  be  represented  by 

I '"7"6"8M..9'"3''6'M,.1"4'2M  . I "9  3 
on  which  we  may  make  the  same  remarks  as  before.  The 
method  of  Archimedes  (which  preceded  this)  differed  from 
it  only  in  making  ten  million  the  radiT  of  the  lystom.  We 
now  see  why  our  arithmetic  was  called  ciphering,  cipher 
coming  from  an  Arabic  word  signifying  vacant.  One  such 
thought  as  occurriHl  to  Archimedes  in  the  bath  (see  Ahchi- 
MBDKS)  might  have  liecn  fourteen  centuries  gained  to  the 
science. 

We  look  in  vain  for  anything  like  local  value  in  the 
system  of  the  Egyptians,  or  any  other  nation  of  antiquity 
who  are  known  with  certainty  to  have  very  antient  records. 
That  of  the  Jews  was  similar  to  the  one  just  described,  so 
far  it  went,  and  the  use  of  some  letters  common  to  Iwth 
(P.  406)  in  the  numeral  system,  but  not  so  in  the  alphabete 
of  the  two.  proves  that  the  notation  of  both  had  a common 
source.  [See  Ncmkrals.] 

To  the  same  article  we  must  also  refer  for  the  Roman 
svatem,  which  extended  itself  throughout  Europe  during 
the  first  twelve  centuries.  It  it  much  more  rude  than  the 
(ir.cek,  and  is  a sufficient  proof  of  the  well  known  inaptitude 
of  the  former  people  for  scientific  invention. 

The  Chinese  had  several  systems  of  numeration,  all  con 
taining  cbioplicated  symbols,  and  somewhat  resembitLg  that 


of  the  Greeks  in  principle ; but  with  this  important  dif- 
ference, that  the  symbol  Cir  30.  for  example,  hoa  dimt 
analogy  with  that  fur  3,  Wing  made  by  the  juxtapoutv'Ci 
of  a symbol  for  ten;  so  that  the  improvement  upon  ibr 
Greek  scale  which  wu  have  been  obliged  to  make  in  order 
to  explain  it,  renders  our  imitation  of  the  Greek  a brtirr 
resemblance  of  the  Chinese.  But  thev  have  no  writes 
method  of  expressing  local  value ; though  their  Schmny.>it 
[sec  Abacus]  is  a practical  use  of  the  pnnciple. 

Before  we  pr«»M  to  the  history  of  our  own  scale,  tt 
must  extend  our  remark,  that  the  ' decimal  notation ' aa<i 
' system  of  local  value'  are  distinct  tilings.  When  «e  aem 
that  10  shall  stand  for  ten,  we  merely  express  that  a number 
in  the  second  column  from  the  right  sliall  stand  for  tei 
times  as  much  as  the  same  in  the  first  column.  But  se 
are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  a number  in  the  second  colums 
shall  mean  nine,  eight,  or  any  other  number  of  times  vha 
it  does  in  the  first.  Thus,  if  we  choose  a quinary  scale,  m 
which  10  stands  fur  9,  we  reject  the  symbols  5,  6,  7, 6.  isd 
9,  and  our  numerical  scale  runs  thus  — 

1 2 3 4 10  II  12  13  14  20  21  22  &e. 

iljll-s  III  S II* 

Thus  20  is  ten,  because  2 in  the  second  column  counts 
times  2.  But  if  we  choose  a higher  scale  than  the  decimal, 
we  shall  have  to  invent,  instead  of  rejecting  svmboli;if. 
for  instance,  we  take  a dwxienary  scale,  in  whicn  10  neaiu 
twelve,  we  arc  left  without  symbols  for  ten  and  eleven,  hrt 
t and  e stand  for  these ; then  our  scale  of  number,  be- 
ginning from  ten,  is  as  follows: — 

( « 10  U 12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  W \e  20  iu. 


But  the  scale  which  best  exemplifies  the  principle  Is  tbe 
binary,  in  which  10  stands  for  2,  and  in  which  there  ur 
Consequently  no  symbols  except  1 and  0.  The  system  of 
numbers  in  this  scale  (from  one  to  ten)  is  as  follows:— 

1 10  11  too  101  no  111  1000  1001  loio 

A Jesuit  at  Pekin  (P.  392)  communicated  to  Leibodi 
the  following  Chinese  symbol,  called  by  them  the  Cora,  or 
fineaiion,  and  attributed  to  Fohi,  the  founder  of  tbe  empirr 
It  is  suspended  in  their  temples,  and  considered  ss  s 
mystery  — 


If  the  long  lino  lie  interpreted  to  mean  one,  and  the  biukeo 
line  nothing,  these  symbols,  each  being  read  from  tbr 
liottora  to  the  top.  give  a system  of  binary  arithmetic  from 
0 to  7 (both  inclusive).  And  Leibnitz  a.sserts  that  there  u 
a larger  Cova,  which  goes  up  to  63.  But  as  no  sddiUootl 
information  has  been  obtained  upon  tbe  subject,  wbicb.  frr 
anything  certainly  known  to  tbe  contrar)',  may  be  ■ bosx. 
we  can  only  say  that  there  is  some  presumption  that  the 
Chinese  long  ago  possessed  the  complete  principle  of  tbe 
* local  value. 

We  trace  our  own  knowledge  of  the  decimal  sj  sletn  diiwt 
to  the  Hindoos,  who  therosclvc)V  ssenbe  it  to  the  divinity 
As  to  the  manner  of  its  introduction,  there  are  some  differ 
euces  of  opinion  on  that  subji>ct.  One  and  the  old  accixml 
18,  that  Gerlierl,  after  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  found  it  in  Spain 
I among  the  Moors  (P.  415)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  k^nti 
\ century.  Bui  upon  this  there  are  strong  reasons  for  bw 
tating.  [See  Sylvrstxr  II  ] Another,  and  more  probsW* 

aceount  is,  that  Leonard  of  Pisa  [see  Bonacci  and  ^ 
okbra]  introduced  it.  in  1202.  in  a work  entitled 
Abbaci,  &c.  And  some  have  supposed  that  the 
(or  Alphonsine)  Tablet,  being  constnictod  principsUy  by 
Moors  at  the  court  of  Alonso,  must  have  been  tbe  Dtkt 
in  which  tbe  system  appears.  (P.  413.)  It  is  certain  iMt 
this  system  had  been  before  tlie  twelllh  centurv'.  and  nio^t 
probably  os  early  as  the  ninth,  in  the  bands  of  t\ic  Persian* 
and  Arabs,  who  ascribe  it  to  the  Hindoos,  and  call  rt  by  > 
name  which  signifies  ‘ Hindoo  science.'  It  is  also  certain 
that  tbe  Hindoos  themselves  have  long  used  it  (sec  Bu* 
Ganita  and  Liliwati,  names  of  Hindoo  works),  and  tliat  d 
is  easy  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  our  numeral  sytnbow 
have  been  derived  from  those  of  the  .Sanwril.  In  ihuWk’t 
language  there  are  di&iinct  names  for  unite,  tefu,  &c.  up  k’ 
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wtiat  we  ibooM  e«ll  ktmdredi  of  thoutand*  of  mitfiom  of 
mtliotu.  But  whether  we  are  to  look  to  a Hindoo  for  the 
invention  it  a question  on  which  no  surmise  can  be  made, 
till  some  probable  account  of  the  origin  of  Hindoo  literature 
can  be  given. 

The  steps  bv  which  the  new  noUtion  made  iU  way 
through  Europe' aie  not  capable  of  being  very  clearly  traced, 
Montfaucon  (P.  4 \ 7}  found  them  in  an  Italian  manuscript 
which  was  finished  in  1317;  and  many  manuscripts  of  the 
works  of  authors  a century  older  contain  them,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  it  was  usual  to  substitute  the  new  figures  for 
the  old  in  rccopying.  In  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College.  Cambridge.  (P.  418.)  is  a catalogue  of  eclipses 
from  1300  to  1348,  to  which  they  are  subjoined.  Graven 
dates  on  inscriptions  have  been  given  by  Wallis  and  others 
as  old  as  1330;  but,  upon  examination,  reason  has  been 
found  to  suspect  that  5 has  been  mistaken  for  3-  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  evidence  of  any  general  use  of  the 
Arabic  numerals  before  the  invention  of  printing;  and  even 
the  works  of  Caxton  do  not  contain  them,  except  in  a wood- 
cut.  Merchants  continued  their  accounts  in  Roman  figures 
up  to  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that 
the  general  use  of  these  numerals  in  scientific  works  did 
not  much  precede,  if  at  all,  the  diffusion  of  algebru. 

The  only  material  addition  which  hat  been  m^e  to  this 
groundwork  of  arithmetic  is  the  invention  of  decimal  frac- 
tions. This  is  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  local  value, 
of  so  sitxiple  a character,  that  it  is  surprising  the  Hindoos 
never  adopted  it.  They  write  fractions  as  we  do,  omitting 
only  the  line  which  separates  the  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator, and  they  make  great  use  of  decimal  IVai^tions  in  ap- 
proximating to  the  square  roots  of  numbers,  but  without 
any  peculiarity  of  notation. 

The  first  fractional  notation  which  we  find  among  the 
Greeks  consisted  in  writing  the  denominator  where  we  now 
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write  the  exponent.  Thus  retaining  our  imitation, 


would  be  written  2"7  ‘ This  system  is  principally 

use<l  by  Diophantus ; and  in  Eutocius  we  also  find  a pecu- 
liar symbol,  something  like  «.  for  one  ha{f.  Ptolemy  made 
a further  step,  in  the  aijpUcation  of  the  method  of  diriding 
the  cin-le  to  all  units  whatsoever,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  sextigeeimai  notation.  The  degree  o the  circle  is 
divided  into  sixty  minutes,  the  minute  into  sixty  seconds, 
that  again  into  sixty  thirds,  and  so  on : Ptolemy  divides 
every  unit  in  the  same  manner.  We  liave  still  retained  in 
our  division  of  the  circle  the  ",  &c.,  used  by  him.  In 

the  notation  alluded  to  (which  is  that  of  Ptolemy  in  the 
particular  point  referred  toj 

27  33'  21"  63’ 


would  denote 


33  21 

27  umu.  and  - 


’ 60’  3600’  216,000’ 

’This  aexage,imnl  notation  retained  ito  ground  until  the 
introduction  of  the  Arabic  numerala,  and,  with  the  aid  of 

tablca  of  reduction,  wa.  of  material  UK, 

Sufelius  and  Stevinus  (1‘.  440)  ured  circumHexed  digits 
instead  of ",  8tc„  in  the  trxa^enmal  >)stcm,  and  an  ap- 
plication of  tho  same  jirinciplo  to  the  decimal  system  was 
firet  made  by  Albert  Girard  in  or  about  1590.  This  iron- 
sisted  in  expressing  fractions  by  tenths,  hundredths,  &c., 
in  the  following  way- 

16  — — would  be  written  1 6 3 4, 
lU  100 

the  number  in  brackets  over  a digit  being  the  exponent  of 

the  power  of  ten,  which  must  be  used  with  that  digit  m a 

denominator.  Here  the  application  of  the  pnnciple  of  local 
value  practically  begins ; and  it  is  clear,  from  the  examples 
cited  by  Mr.  Peacock,  that  the  cipher  was  made  use  of  to 
denote  a vacant  column.  One  of  those  examples  is 
(0)(1)(2)(3) 

941  304 

The  rejection  of  the  cumbrous  and  unnecessary  expo- 
nents was  made  in  some  instances  by  Wright  in  1618.  and 
the  system  was  formally  introduced  by  Nanier  in  1617 : the 
use  of  it  was  much  extended  by  Oughtred  m 1631.  (See 
Dkcimal  FuACTiaNS.)  From  that  time  the  modem  form 
of  llic  Indian  arithmetic  raust  be  considered  as  csUblished. 
The  invention  of  Looarithms  (wliich  see)  is  the  principal 
aid  to  calculation  which  has  been  engrafted  upon  the  system. 


We  subjoin  a list  of  names,  which  the  reader  may  con 
suit  on  various  points  connected  with  tho  history  of  arith- 
metic, either  in  this  work  or  elsewhere.  Tlie  figures  refer 
to  the  century  before  or  after  Christ  in  which  the  individual 
is  supposed  or  known  to  have  lived ; and  the  Italics  are 
work.s  which  are  cited. 

B.C.  6—Pvthagoras.  4— Euclid,  Aristotle,  Plato.  3— 
Archimedes,  Apollonius.  1 — Vitruvius. 

A.C.  2— Ptolemy,  Diophantus.  3— Nicomachus.  4 — 
Pappus,  TTieon.  5— Proclus,  Eutocius.  6— Boethius.  9— 
Manommed  Ben  Musa.  II — (Jerbert.  1 2 — Jordanus,  Leo- 
nardo Bonacci.  13— Sacroboaco,  Planudes.  15 — Lucas 
de  Borgo.  16— Scheubelius,  Stifelius,  Reconlc,  Albert  Gi- 
rard. 17 — Briggs,  Napier,  Oughtred,  Stevinus,  Wright, 
Bouillaud.  Mereenne,  Wallis,  Als^bra,  Bachet  de  Meziriac. 
18 — Weidler,  liistnria  Astronomia,  Kffstner,  Geschichte 
der  Mathematik,  Monlucla,  Hist,  des  Matheynntiqu>‘s,  Dc- 
larobre.  Hist,  de  r Astronomic  Attrirnnc,  Hutton,  Tracts, 
History  of  Algebra,  Colebrooke,  Preface  to  Bija  Ganiia. 

We  need  not  of  course  refer  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Peacock, 
which  we  have  so  often  citetl. 

ARITHMETIC,  POLITICAL.  fSee  Statistics,  In- 
TXRaaT.  Amncitiks,  Population,  Mortality,  &c.] 
ARITHMETIC  OF  SINES.  [See  Tricoxomktry.1 
ARITHMETIC,  SPECIOUS.  [See  Vjkta.] 
ARITHMETICAL  COMPLEMENT  is  that  which  a 
number  wants  of  the  next  highest  decimal  denomination. 
Thus,  what  7 wants  of  10,  or  .3 ; 32  of  100,  or  69 : 159  of 
1000,  or  841;  ‘017  of  I or  *983.  are  the  arithmetical 
complements  of  these  numbers.  Tlie  best  way  to  find 
them  is  to  begin  from  the  left,  subtract  e\ery  figure  from 
9,  and  the  last  significant  figure  from  10.  as  in  the  follow- 
ing examples,  which  include  all  tlie  ca-»es  — 

No  17634  190018  1734000 

Ar.  Co  82366  80-9982  8266000 

ARITHMETICAL  MEAN.  By  //tp  arithmetical  mean 
is  meant,  that  number  or  fraction  which  lies  between  two 
others,  and  is  equally  distant  from  both.  Thus  the  arithmetical 
mean  between  6 and  14  is  10.  To  find  this  arithmetical 
mean,  take  the  haJfsum  of  Uie  two  iiumiwrs.  Thus,  that 
of  4 and  17  is  lo^.  But  any  numbers  aro  also  said  to  be 
arithmetical  means  between  two  otners,  when  all  together 
form  a series  of  equally  increasing  or  decreasing  numbers. 
Thus,  8.  10,  12,  arc  three  arithmetical  means  between  6 
and  14.  To  mterpose  any  number  of  anlhmetical  means 
between  two  numbers,  divide  the  difference  of  those  two 
numbers  by  one  more  than  the  number  of  means  required, 
which  gives  the  difference  between  the  means.  Thus,  lo 
interpose  iiAir  arithmetical  means  between  27  and  1Q2.  di- 
vide 75  (102—27)  by  5 (4+  1)  which  gives  15.  The  means 
are,  therefore,  27  + 15  or  42,  42+15  or  57,  57  + 15  or  72, 
and  72+15  or  87.  If  the  means  are  fractional,  the  same 
process  is  employed.  [See  AvxRAOit.l 

ARITHMETICAL  PROGRESSION  is  a name  given 
somewhat  improperly  to  a series  of  numbers  which  increase 
or  decrease  by  Mual  steps,  such  as  1,  2,  3,  &c. ; 2.  4,  6,&c. 
1^,  2.  2^.  &c.  The  difference  between  any  two  successive 
terms,  b^ng  common  to  all.  is  called  the  common  difference. 
The  data  which  distinguish  one  arithmetical  progression 
from  another,  are  the  frst  term,  the  common  difference,  and 
the  number  of  terms : from  these  it  is  easy  lo  find  the  last 
term  and  the  sum  of  all  the  terms.  To  find  the  last  term, 
multiply  the  common  difference  by  one  less  than  tlie  num- 
ber of  terms,  and  add  the  first  terra  to  the  product.  To  find 
the  sum  of  all  the  terms ; take 
, the  number  of  terms, 

the  sum  of  the  first  and  last, 

and  multiply  the  half  of  either  (whichever  is  most  conve- 
nient) by  the  other.  Thus,  for  100  terms  of  cither  of  the 
series 

3 6 9 12.... &c.  (A) 

1 2 2^.  ..&c.  (B) 

To  find  the  last,  or  lOOth.  term  of  (A),  multiply  3,  the  com- 
mon difference  by  9‘i  (100—1)  and  add  S,  the  first  term : 
which  gives  300.  Similarly  to  find  the  lost,  or  lOOlh,  term 
of  (B),  multiply  b by  99  and  add  1,  which  gives  50^.  For 
the  suras  we  have  ^ 

(A)  (B) 

No.  of  terms  100  100 

Sum  of  first  and  last  303  50^ 

Multiply  half  of  100  by  303.  and  by  50^,  which  gives 
15150  for  the  sura  of  (A),  and  2525  for  that  ol  (B^-  ^ 
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Ali^braic«lly,  let  a be  Uie  fint  term,  x^the  common  dif- 
feranco,  and  n the  number  of  terms.  Let  z be  tho  last 
term  and  S the  sum.  Then 

z = a + (n— 1)  T 

S ss  i « (a  f ir)  a=  nrt  + nUiZllx 
2 

from  which  any  three  of  the  letters  l>einf(  given,  the  other 
two  can  be  found. 

For  the  thoor>’  of  which  this  article  is  a part,  see  Skriks, 
Difterkncks,  Iittegration. 

ARITHMETICAL  PROPORTION,  the  relation 
which  exists  between  four  numbers,  of  which  the  first  and 
second  have  the  same  difference  as  the  third  and  fourth. 
Thus:— 

12  81  82 

73  16  12 

H If 

are  severally  in  arithmetical  proportion,  and  in  every  such 
proportion  the  sum  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  that  of  tho 
means.  Thus : — 

12  + 7 = 3 + 16 

ARIUS  t'Apd'oc,  ma«’/ro/)  was  a native  ofCyrcnaica,  in 
Africa : the  date  of  his  birth  seems  to  Im>  unknown.  He 
>fas  distinguished  for  personal  beauty,  graceful  manners,  ex* 
tensive  learning,  logical  eloquence,  and  ascetic  abstinence. 
He  has  been  accused,  but  without  sufficient  ground,  of  rest* 
less  ambition,  and  a predilection  for  innn%'ations.  The  doc- 
trine which  he  taught  was  not  at  that  time  a novelty,  but 
had  been  propagated  in  the  Ale.xandrinc  school  of  divinity, 
especially  by  those  men,  who,  having  an  acute  understand- 
ing, were  nevertheless  deficient  in  the  contemplative  facul- 
ties of  the  mind.  Arius,  the  two  Kusebii,  and  others,  seem 
to  have  been  rather  anxious  to  defend  tho  church  against 
the  introduction  of  creeds  which  appeared  novel  to  all  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  Alexandrine  method  of 
philological  divinity.  Arius  obtained  the  favour  of  three 
successive  patriarrfis  of  Alexandria.  The  patriarch  Peter 
nf  Alexandria  orrlaincd  him  deacon,  but  prohibited  him 
from  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  functions,  upon  Arius, 
A.D.  306,  joining  the  party  of  Melctius.  The  patriarch 
Achilles  of  Alexandria,  moved  by  the  repentance  of  Arius, 
made  him,  a.d.  313,  presbyter  and  pastor  of  the  church 
Baucalis,  at  Alexandria ; and  the  patriarch  Alexander  gave 
him  the  first  rank  among  his  clergv',  although  he  is  said 
by  Theodorctua  Errlfs.  i.  2)  to  have  been  one  of  his 

competitors  for  the  patriarchate.  But  Philostorgius  (i.  3) 
saVH,  on  the  contraiy.  that  Arius,  observing  the  choice  likely 
to  fall  on  himself,  turned  it  to  Alexander. 

The  patriarch  Alexander,  a.d.  318,  having  asserted,  in  a 
conference  with  his  clergy,  the  unity  of  substance  in  the 
three  persons  in  tho  Deity,  Arius,  in  repiv,  accused  the  pa- 
triarch of  having  fallen  into  the  error  or  ^abellius,  who  had 
confounded  the  three  divine  persons.  Arius  maintained  that 
the  Son  was  created  out  of  nothing  before  tho  creation  of  the 
universe,  and  that  he  could  be  called  God  only  on  account 
of  his  participation  in  extraordinary  powers!  This  doc- 
trine Arius  propagated  in  private ; and  after  he  bad  ob- 
tained many  followers,  he  preached  it  publicly  in  the 
church.  In  order  to  introduce  his  opinions  among  the 
lower  classes,  he  composed  songs  for  sailors,  millers,  and 
travellers,  in  the  measure  of  popular  melodies.  The  work 
of  Arius  caUe<l  TfiaHa  container  his  doctrine  in  prose  and 
verse.  Alexander  endeavoured  to  reclaim  Arius  by  private 
admonitions  in  letters  and  by  conferences,  but  failing  in  his 
attempts,  he  cited  him,  a.d.  321.  before  a synod  ot  nearly 
one  hundred  Egyptian  and  Libyan  bishops,  convened  at 
Alexandria,  whore  his  doctrine,  his  person,  and  his  follow- 
ers, were  anathematized.  Two  letters  of  Alexander  on  this 
occasion  are  still  extant:  one  is  a circular  report  to  tlie 
orthodox  bishops  (Socrat.  Hitt.  Errlet.  i.  6 : Mansi,  Collect. 
Cunr.  I.ii.  p.79.3;  (Jpera AthanasiiteA.  Muntfauoon,t.i. pt.i. 
p.  397):  tltc  other  is  a letter,  fbll  of  bitterness,  to  Bishop 
Alexander,  at  Constantinople.  This  letter  calls  the  Arlans 
Rxoukontiant,  in  allusion  to  the  phra.se  ovk  oyrmv,  out  of 
nothing.  Among  tho  followers  of  Anus  were  two  bishops, 
und  several  priests,  deacons,  and  virgins. 

Arius  now  licgan  to  travel  through  the  neighbouring 
countries,  when:  he  excited  sympathy  for  hri  misfortunes, 
and  propagated  his  dwtrine.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nico- 
media,  to  whom  Arius  wrote  a letter,  still  extant  (Epiph. 
Harm.  69.  6 ; Theodoret,  Hitt.  Ecclet.  i,  4),  absolved 
him  from  the  Alexandrine  excommunication ; he  also  con- 


vened, A.D.  323,  a synod  in  Bithynia,  probably  at  Nioomedm, 
in  his  behalf;  wrote  in  his  favour  to  all  the  oriental  btabops. 
and  to  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  who,  being  at 
that  time  yet  unbaptixed,  considered  the  dispute  as  trifling 
in  itself,  and  recommended  peace,  a.d.  324,  in  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  Alexander  and  Arius  jointly. 

Constantine  commissioned  Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba,  to 
examine  this  dispute  at  Alexandria.  Hosius  having  made 
a report  unfavourable  to  Arius,  Constantine  convened  the 
bishops  of  his  empire,  a.d.  325,  in  order  to  settle  the  points 
in  dispute  between  Arius  and  Alexander.  In  this  coun- 
cil at  Niccea  318  bishops  were  assembled.  Before  this 
body  Arius  still  persisted  in  rejecting  all  confessions  of 
faitfi  which  maintained  tho  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  eonsub- 
stantiality  of  the  divine  word,  and  he  opposed  the  expresaimi 
(i/iooiNTioc,  applied  to  the  Son  as  being  of  the  tame  esaeoce 
with  tho  Father.  Consequently  he  was  again  anathematued 
by  the  synod,  and  exileu  bv  the  emperor  to  lUyricum.  to- 
gether with  two  bishops,  tlieonas  of  Marmarica  in  Libya, 
and  Sccundus  of  Ptofemais,  who  continued  to  adhere  to 
him,  after  Eusebius  of  Nicoroedia,  Thoognis  of  Nicma. 
and  Maris  of  Cbalcedon,  alarmed  by  the  emperor's  threatv 
had  forsaken  his  party.  Capital  punishment  was  denounced 
against  all  who  woidd  not  deliver  up  the  writings  nf 
Arius.  After  three  years,  Constantine  became  reconciled  to 
Arius,  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  Arian  priest, 
who  was  secretly  sent  to  the  emperor  by  Eusebius,  bUbop 
of  Nicoinodia,  and  by  his  sister  Constuntia.  A confession 
of  faith,  which  seemed  to  be  in  uni»on  with  the  Ni- 
ceno  Creed,  was  drawn  up,  and  presented  by  Arius. 
A.D.  330,  to  the  cm|)oror,  by  whom  ho  was  reinstated 
in  his  church  at  Alexandria ; but  Athanasius,  then 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  would  not  adroit  him.  The  symxb 
of  Tyre  and  of  Jerusalem,  a.i>.  335.  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Eusebius,  rc-admitted  Arius  into  church  com- 
munion, and  recommended  him  to  Athanasius ; but 
Arius  was  sent  by  his  oppusers  from  Alexandria  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  order  to  exculpate  himself  on  account  of  the 
troubles  excited  by  his  presence  at  Alexandria.  Arius  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor,  a.d.  336,  a third  confession  of  hts 
faith,  and  professed  by  oath  to  submit  to  the  synod  of  Nkc. 
It  was  accordingly  resolved  that  Arius  should  be  received 
into  church  communion  in  a solemn  manner:  but  according 
to  Socrates  he  was  taken  ill  of  a bowel  complaint,  during 
the  procession,  near  the  church  which  was  appointed  to 
be  the  scene  of  his  triumph,  and  died  on  the  same  day,  a.d. 
336.  Some  writers  ascribed  his  death  to  poison.  But 
Athanasius,  who  probably  bad  more  accurate  information, 
states,  that  Arius  died  on  the  evening  preceding  the 
Sunday  on  which  ho  was  to  be  received  into  church  com- 
munion. Some  Arinns  asserted  that  Arius  had  been  killed 
by  the  magical  practices  of  his  enemies.  This  accu.«ation 
contains,  at  least,  a defence  against  the  suspicion  of  poison. 

Eusebius,  who  became  bishop  of  Constantinople  a.d.  339. 
obtained  permission  for  the  Arians  to  celebrate  public  worship 
at  Alexandria  and  other  places  of  the  eastern  empire.  After 
the  death  of  Constantine,  a.d.  350,  and  the  fall  of  the  pre- 
tender Magnentius,  a.d.  353,  Constantius  became  ruler  of 
the  whole  empire,  and  used  his  jiuwcr  to  support  the  Arinns 
in  the  councils  of  Arles,  354,  and  Milan.  355.  the  decries 
of  which  he  maintained  by  arms  against  the  Alhanasians. 
Many  persons,  unable  to  understand  the  distinction  between 
the  duclrincs  of  Athana.sius  and  Arius.  wore  influenced  in 
thochoico  of  thoir  party  by  unworthy  motives.  Most  bishops, 
moveil  by  the  court,  signed  Arian  creeds,  although  M>me 
continued  to  teach  Athanusian  doctrine.  The  people,  except 
in  occasional  tumults,  gave  themselves  little  trouble  aliout 
debates  which  they  did  not  comprehend.  The  strict  Arians 
rejccteil  the  doctrine  of  Christ  being  of  similar 

etsence,  as  well  as  that  doctrine  which  made  him  vftooitno^. 
contuhttantiate,  or  tf  rqual  esxencf,  but  the  Semi- A nans 
maintained  the  opinion  of  his  bidiig  homniousiu.';.  The 
strict  Arians,  called  also  Ariornanites,  insisted  upon  the  Son 
being  iuoovmo^yff  another  tubstance.  Tho  G««tiis,  Vandals. 
Suevi,  Burgundians,  and  Lombards  embraced  Arianism. 
but  exchanged  it  afterwards  for  orthmloxy. 

The  history  of  Arianism  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods:  the  first  coramonccil  a considerable  time  before  the 
life  of  Arius,  having  originated  in  the  Alexandrine  schools  of 
divinity  of  which  Origen  wa.s  the  most  splendid  luminary. 
It  terminated  in  the  synod  of  Nicicii.  a.d.  325.  The  second 
period  began  with  the  opposition  of  tho  Eusebians  to  the 
council  of  Nicsca,  and  terminated  in  the  second  synod  of 
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Sirnium,  a.d.  357.  During  this  perio)i  the  foUowing 
synods  were  held:  one  at  Tyre.  a.d.  335,  in  which  Atha- 
nasius was  deposed  and  exiled  to  Gaul  by  Constantine ; and 
immediately  afterwards  one  at  Jenisalem,  in  which  Arius 
was  reccn*c^  into  church  communion. 

Another  synod  was  held  at  Antioch,  a.d.  341.  in  which 
the  bishops  declared  that  they  could  not  be  followers  of 
Arius,  because,  * how  could  we,  being  bishops,  be  followers 
of  a presbyter  ?'  In  this  synod,  lour  creeds  were  approved, 
in  which  an  endeavour  was  made  to  steer  a middle  course 
between  the  Nicman  Homoousio*  and  the  definitions  of 
Arius ; w hich  two  points  were  considered  to  be  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  divergence  from  the  then  standard  of  ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy  in  the  East.  These  four  Antiochene  creeds 
are  extant  in  Athanasius  (is  Synocii'r,  § 22-25.  A general 
council  was  again  assembled  at  Sardica  in  Thrace,  in  which 
the  emperors  Constantins  and  Constans  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  combatants  for  oriental  and  occidental  ortho- 
doxy. Their  endeavour  proved  fruitless.  The  orientals  re- 
tired to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Philippopolis,  leaving  their 
occidental  opponents  alone  at  Sardica. 

Eusebianism  was,  under  Constantius,  as  victorious  in 
the  east  as  the  Nicceaii  creed  was  under  Constans  in  the 
west.  The  Eusebians  thought  that  the  Homooiuian  or- 
thodoxy might  lead  to  Sabellianism,  and  therefore 
cured  the  de|M)sition  of  Marcellus,  bishop  of  Annyra.  ^e 
Sabellianism  of  bis  disciple  Photinus  was  condemned  in  the 
second  CKiuncil  of  Anti(x:h,  a.d.  343,  and  by  another  coun- 
cil at  Milan,  a.d.  346.  After  the  death  of  Constans,  A.n. 
350,  and  the  victory  over  Magnentius,  a.d.  353,  Constan- 
tius endeavoured  to  establish  Eusebianism  by  violent  means 
in  the  west.  In  the  synods  of  Arles,  a.d.  354,  and  of 
Milan,  a.d.  355.  he  compelled  the  assembled  bishops  to  sign 
the  condemnation  of  Athanasius. 

The  thiril  mriod  temtinated  with  the  suppression  of 
Arianism  by  Theodosius  I.  The  last  vestiges  of  Arianism 
in  the  Roman  empire  are  found  in  a law  of  Theodosius  II. 
A.D.  428. 

[For  the  sources  of  information  on  the  Arian  controversy, 
see  the  following  articles: — Eusebius  Pamphili,  bishop  of 
Caesarea;  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Emesa:  Cyrillus,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem.  These  were  the  most  distinguished  writers 
in  behalf  of  the  Antitrinitarian  party.  The  best  writers 
among  the  Homoousiasts  were  Athanasius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria;  Hilarius,  bishop  of  Pictavia ; Epiphanius, 
bi»hop  of  Constantia;  Basilius,  bishop  of  Cssarea; 
Gregorius,  bishop  of  Nytsa;  Gregorius  of  Naxianzus 
u 34oX6yoc : Amurosius,  bishop  of  Milan;  Ephraim, 
diaconus  of  Edessa,  propheta  Syrorum.  Modem  worhs  on 
the  history’  of  Arianism  are: — Storia  critica  della  Vita  di 
Arrio,  scritta  da  Gaetano  Maria  Tra>*asa,  Clerico  regularo 
Teatino,  Venezia,  1746—8  ; Walch's  Hietorie  der  Ketxe- 
reien,  Th.  2.  p.  385,  &c. ; J.  A.  Stark's  Venueh  etner  Gc- 
Krhirhte  det  Arianumue,  Berlin,  1 783—85, 2 tom.  8 ; J.  Cbr. 
F.  Wunderoann's  Geeehichle  der  chriitlichen  Glauheru- 
Htren,  tom.  i.  p.  264.  See.;  Miinscher'8  Dngmengeeehichte, 
Bd.  3.  p.  351,  Sic. ; Gieseler's  Kirckengeeckichte,  book  i. ; 
Neander’s  KirchengeetAiefUe^  Band.  II.  767,  Sic.] 

AHK,  a chest  or  coffer.  This  term  is  frequently  used  by 
our  earliest  English  and  Scottish  poets. 

In  1347,  in  the  brewhouso  of  the  priory  of  Lindisfame, 
wa.s  an  ark  for  meal  (see  Raine's  North  Durham,  p.  92) ; 
an<l  among  other  articles  of  furniture  occurring  in  an  in- 
ventory of  tlie  household  goods  belonging  to  Shorbom  hos* 
pilal.  taken  in  1636,  in  the  boulting-house,  is*  1 boulting 
ark.'  (Hutch. //»/.  DurA.  ii.  p.  .599.)  The  same  word  is 
still  in  use,  in  the  north  of  England,  for  the  chest  which  is 
employed  in  containing  meal. 

Noah's  ark  was  so  named  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  an  ark  or  chest;  by  which  name  it  occurs  both  in  the 
Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  versions  of  the  passage  in  Luke, 
xvii.  27.  Wiclif,  in  this  passage,  instead  of  ork,  reads  ship. 
The  same  term  ark  is  used  in  our  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  for  the  basket  or  cradle  ir  which  the  infant 
Moses  was  laid  when  he  was  put  into  th*!  Nile.  (See  Bou- 
cher's Olostary,  bv  Stevenson.) 

ARKANSAS  RIVER,  the  Inrgeti  affluent  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi next  to  the  Missouri,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
but  its  source  is  not  known.  Darby,  in  his  Ueographtcal 
T'ietc  of  the  United  Statet,  conjectures  that  its  soumj  is 
nearly  as  far  N.  as  42^,  and  111^  W.  of  Greenwich : but 
this  must  only  be  taken  as  a guess : the  lat.  is  certainly  in 
excess,  and  the  long,  taus  assigned  is  probably  too  iguch. 


James  Peak,  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  lies  between  the  Arkansas  and  Boiling 
Spring  Creek,  is  about  twenty-five  miles  N„  67^  W.  from  a 
point  near  this  Creek,  which  is  placed  in  38*^  lb'  19"  N. 
lat.,  105*  39' 44"  W.  long.,  by  M^yor  Long's  party,  "nio 
Arkansas  joins  tUo  Mississippi  in  33°  56'  N.  lat.,  91^  10'  W. 
long.,  with  a course,  following  its  bends,  estimated  at  2000 
miles.  * M 

The  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  of  the  great  Rio  del 
Norte  are  probably  near  one  another.  Captain  Bell,  who 
was  with  Major  Long's  party,  traced  tho  Arkansas  into  the 
mountains  till  his  progress  was  stopped  by  the  almost  per- 
pendicular gneiss  rock,  through  a uoep  and  narrow  fissure 
in  which  the  river  pours  with  groat  violence.  The  Arkansas 
valley,  near  the  mountains,  is  bounded  by  high  clilTs  of  in- 
clined sandstone ; lower  down  these  disappear,  and  there  is 
a slope  of  alluvial  earth  extending  on  each  side  for  several 
miles;  and  further  down  still,  horizontal  sandstone  appears 
forming  high  blu6b,  or  precipices,  on  each  side  of  the  valley 
Trees  of  considerable  size  liere  grow  along  the  margin  of 
the  river,  but  their  tops  are  not  so  high  as  the  level  plain  on 
each  side,  and  the  descent  into  this  deep-sunk  channel  is  in 
many  places  ()uite  impracticable ; at  a short  distance,  this 
narrow  valley  is  not  seen  at  all. 

The  Arkonsas  has  a general  eastern  course  as  far  as  the 
meridian  of  99*;  it  has  then  a winding  S.E.  course  to  about 
35*  N.  lat.,  95*  £.  long.,  from  which  point  it  resumes  an 
eastern  winding  course  to  about  the  meridian  of  92*  30', 
from  which  its  course  is  about  S.E.  to  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi.  From  its  sources  to  about  the  meridian  of  96*. 
the  Arkansas  flows  through  the  great  plains  which  stretch 
eastward  from  the  base  of  the  Kwky  Mountains.  Though 
the  term  plain  is  more  applicable  to  this  region  than  any 
other  name,  it  is  not  strictly  a plain ; it  is  an  undulating 
surface,  presenting  here  and  there  detached  table-lands  at  a 
small  elevation  steve  it,  with  some  knobs  and  small  ridges, 
the  whole  cut  up  into  numerous  extensive  parterres  by  the 
beds  of  streams,  to  the  action  of  which  a great  part  of  the 
present  irregular  form  of  the  country  is  considered  to  bo 
due,  by  those  who  have  explored  iL  The  Arkansas  valley, 
for  more  than  100  miles  from  the  place  where  it  leaves  the 
mountains,  contains  a considerable  (quantity  of  limber,  ch  iefly 
cotton  wood : but  further  E.  the  timber  ^roost  disappears, 
and  the  wide  spreading  prospect  is  nothing  but  a prairie. 
The  river-valley  widens  in  its  eastern  course,  and  the  bluff's 
become  less  elevated;  tho  bottoms  are  not  more  than  a 
few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  which  in  some  parts  is 
spread  out  a mile  in  breadth,  and  contains  numerous  islands. 
At  some  seasons  the  river  is  said  almost  to  di.>(appear. 
About  the  meridian  of  97*,  the  ArkaDsa.s  crosses  the  line 
marked  in  Miyor  Long's  map  as  the  western  boundary  of 
the  limestone  and  coal  strata  connected  with  the  Ozark 
mountains;  and  about  a degree,  or  a degree  and  a half, 
E.  of  this,  it  enters  and  traverses  the  hilly  region  of  the 
Ozarks.  in  which  it  continues  to  the  ncightwurhood  of 
Little  Rock,  when  it  enters  the  low  alluvial  country.  Little 
Rock  is  about  120  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  not  including 
all  the  small  bends  of  the  river. 

This  river  is  joined  by  numerous  large  tributarirs.  Run 
ning  into  it  on  tho  right  bank  are  the  Ncgrarka  or  Rr>r| 
Fork,  and  tbeNesuketonga  or  Grand  Saline,  wliirli  join  the 
Arkansas  W.  of  the  meridian  of  97*;  both  of  them  pro- 
bably come  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Near  the  meridian  of  95°  tho  Arkansas  is  joined  on  the 
right  bank  by  the  Great  Canadian,  which  rises  in  the  Rorky 
A£>untains,  proliably  three  degrees  at  least  S.  of  the  sources 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  is  computed  to  run  1000  miles  before 
it  joins  the  main  stream.  Its  general  course  is  E.,  with  a 
considerable  bend  to  the  S. ; a space  of  great  extent  is  thus 
included  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Canadian,  in  which 
numerous  streams,  several  hundred  miles  in  length,  have 
their  origin  and  course.  Tho  great  affluent  of  the  Canadian, 
the  North  Fork,  lies  in  this  intermediate  space  ; it  joins  the 
Canadian  on  the  left  bank  six  or  eight  miles  lower  down 
than  the  South  Fork,  which  enters  the  Canadian  on  the 
right  bank.  Near  its  source  the  valley  of  the  Canadian  is 
narrow,  and  faced  by  bluffs  from  20U  to  500  feet  high. 
Lower  down  its  bed  is  wide,  and  only  a few  feet  below  iho 
bottom  land  which  lines  it  on  each  side.  Though  it  drains 
an  immense  extent  of  country,  it  is  quite  stagnant  for  a 
large  part  of  its  course  in  summer,  and  its  wide  bed  is  in 
many  places  entirely  dry ; in  one  instance  observed  by  Major 
Ixing,  the  Canadian  was  buried  in  its  sands  for  more  than  1 00 
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miles.  The  waters  of  the  Canadian  contain  various  propor- 
tions of  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  solution, 
which  often  render  them  unfit  for  use ; saline  and  nitrous 
efllorescences,  and  considerable  inerostalions  of  salt,  charac- 
terize tome  portions  of  the  cuuntiy  drained  by  the  Arkansas 
and  tbo  Upper  Canadian.  Migor  Long's  party,  in  their 
exploring  expedition  of  1819,  1820,  mistook  the  Cana- 
dian for  the  Red  River,  and  were  not  undeceived  till 
they  had  traced  this  stream  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Arkansas. 

The  character  of  this  extensive  region,  W.  of  the  Ozark 
mountains,  and  included  between  the  Arkansas  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  will  be  best  understood  from  reading  the 
interesting  narrative  of  Major  Long's  expe<luion.  The 
trees  are  found  almost  exclusively  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams ; the  high  flats  abene  the  iHittoms  present  in  general 
nothing  but  a covering  of  grass  or  stunted  shrubs.  Sandy 
plains  covered  with  wormwood  and  other  plants ; a burning 
sun  which,  even  in  September,  raises  the  tnerroomoter  above 
90*^  in  the  shade;  and  a general  want  of  timber,  water,  and 
navigable  streams,  render  these  regions  difficult  and  even 
dangerous  to  cross,  and  only  fit  fur  the  residence  of  a no- 
madic people.  Wild  animals  are  sometimes  found  in  abun- 
dance,  and  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  them  ; the 
black  bear,  deer,  antelope,  white  wolf,  jackal,  bison  some- 
times seen  in  countless  bcrtls,  wild  turkey,  Virginian  par- 
tridge. and  marmot,  commonly  called  the  prairie  dog.  form 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  wilderness.  The  wandering  ; 
tribes  of  Indians  are  inconsiderable  in  numbers. 

71m  annual  flooding  of  the  Arkansas  commences  early  in  • 
March,  and  it.  attains  its  greatest  height  in  the  delta  of 
Louisiana  in  the  month  of  Juno;  the  flooding  of  the  Ar-  i 
kansaa  is  after  that  of  the  Red  River,  which  lies  further  S., 
and  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Ohio.  Tlie  Hooding 
from  the  Missouri  is  Ute  latest.  In  the  bluffs  of  the  Cana- 
dian, as  well  as  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  extensive 
beds  of  gypsum  appear  embedded  in  a ferruginous  clay  and 
a fine  sana  of  a deep  red  colour ; owing  to  this,  the  Arkansas, 
and  the  Canadian  also,  are  generally  of  a deep  red  colour, 
especially  during  the  floods.  The  waters  of  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Canadian  and  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  are  of  a greenish 
colour  when  not  swelled  by  the  rain. 

(Darby's  View  of  tK%  United  \ Expedition 

to  the  Rorkxf  Mountaim.) 

ARKANSAS  TERRITORY,  one  of  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  not  yet  raised  to  the  rank  of  a soNureign 
state.  It  is  bounded  by  the  state  of  Missouri  on  the  north, 
the  Mississippi  on  the  east,  Louisiania  on  the  south,  Texas 
on  the  south-west,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  western  1 
territory  of  the  United  States.  It  lies  between  33**  and  | 
36®  30'  N.  lat.,  and  89®  44'  to  100®  6'  W.  long,  from  Green- 
wich. Tlte  river  boundaiv  on  the  east  is  alwut  360  miles, 
not  reckoning  all  the  small  cun’atures.  A lino  of  170  miles 
drawn  west  along  a parallel  of  latitude  separates  it  from 
l^ouisiana.  The  Rio  Roxo  or  Red  River,  one  of  the  large 
affluents  of  the  Mississippi,  forms  the  remainder  of  the 
southern  boundary  separating  Arkansas  from  the  Mexican 
territories.  The  100th  western  meridian  from  Greenwich 
forms  the  western  limit  of  Arkansas : and  the  parallel  of 
36^  30'  separates  Arkansas  on  the  north  from  the  north-west 
territory  and  from  the  state  of  Missouri,  all  but  a small  por- 
tion where  the  line  follows  the  St.  Francis  river  for  3(F  south, 
and  then  runs  for  34  miles  eastward  to  the  river  Mississippi. 
The  circuit  of  Arkansas  is  about  1320  miles,  and  the  area  is 
computed  at  121,340  square  miles,  between  onc-flflh  and 
one*«ixth  more  than  the  reputed  area  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Arkansas  may  be  divided  into  three  physical  regions,  an 
eastern,  a central,  and  a western  region.  ITie  eastern,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi,  is  low  and  flat,  generally  covered 
with  dense  forest,  without  good  water,  and  almost  without 
stones.  In  the  central  section  the  ground  begins  to  ascend 
gradually,  and  the  forests  are  interspersed  with  prairies; 
bills  also  begin  to  appear  increasing  in  elevation  as  we  ad- 
vance westward.  These  hills,  known  most  commonly  under 
the  name  of  tbo  Osark  mountains,  form  a continuous  chain 
which  probably  is  an  offset  from  the  Mexican  system  ; but 
about  this  there  is  still  some  doubt.  Tlie  Ozarks  enter 
Arkansas  from  the  province  of  Texas,  and  crossing  the 
territory  in  a general  north-east  direction,  but  nearer  to  the 
eastern  than  tho  western  limit,  enter  the  state  of  Missouri. 
The  Ozarks  are  not  a ridge  of  hills,  but,  like  the  Appala- 
ebiaua,  a mountain-system,  probably  occupying  two  degrees 
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or  more  in  breadth ; the  general  direction  of  the  moontis 
moss  is  from  south-west  to  north-east.  7*be  falls  on  tfat 
upper  Washita  (.34®  25'  N.  lat)  are  formed  by  a kind  d 
hard  freestone,  extending  across  tho  bed  of  the  river  in  fix 
direction  just  mentioned. 

The  western  portion  of  Arkansas  is  an  extensive  elevuei 
level,  continually  increasing  in  height  as  it  runs  westvzH 
towards  the  Rocky  Mountains : it  is  a country  of  grass  almoift 
without  trees,  traversed  by  the  long  streams  which  j<w  tbe 
Rio  Roxo  and  the  Arkansas  river.  Besides  tbe  Rw  Roza 
which  forms,  for  above  400  miles,  the  south-western  bound- 
ary of  Arkansas,  the  territo^  is  watered  by  other  aflluceti 
of  the  Mississippi.  White  liiver  and  St.  Francis  bothnsr 
in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri,  north  of  tho  Arkansas  Riitrr. 
White  River  is  formed  by  the  union  of  numberless  stmsi 
which  rise  in  the  Ozarks.  and  are  united  in  two  rauR 
streams,  the  western  called  the  White  River,  and  tbectitm 
the  Rig  Black  River.  ITie  Big  Black  River  is  formed  hr 
numerous  streams  which  rise  further  N.  in  the  Ozarks ; oer 
of  these,  called  Spring  River,  which  is  not  800  miles  long,  ds- 
rharges  more  water  into  tho  Big  Black  River  than  theCvu- 
diun,  1 000  miles  long,  into  the  Arkansas.  The  united  stmit, 
under  the  name  of  White  River,  has  a general  soutbem 
course,  and  joins  tho  Mississippi  fifteen  mil<^  aboie  thf 
outlet  of  the  Arkansas,  after  a course  of  above  4U0  miles.  A 
channel  forks  off  three  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  mtis 
stream  with  the  ^lississippi,  and  runs  into  tbe  Arkii)M> 
The  Sl  Francis  flows  between  the  White  River  and  tbt 
Mississippi  in  a general  southern  direction,  and  joins  tbr 
Mississippi  about  sixty-five  railesdirect  distanceN.E.of ttx 
junction  of  the  Arkansas  with  tho  Mississippi. 

Tbe  Ozarks,  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rirer, 
rising  above  the  low  lands  and  spreading  out  into  a billy 
region  of  great  extent,  bocorae  the  sources  of  numen>o» 
streams.  Of  these,  one  of  the  principwl  is  tbe  Washiu. 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  remotest  source  of  this  strean 
is  yet  laid  down  with  any  accuracy,  but  the  positioii  of 
the  hot  springs  near  one  of  it.n  sources  has  been  asoK- 
tained  to  be  in  34®  31'  N.  lat.,  and  92®  50'  W.  long.  Tbert 
arc  four  principal  springs ; the  highest  temperature  obsened 
was  154® of  Fahrenheit:  the  lowest  temperature  wu  133^. 
It  was  computed  by  Mr.  Dunbar  s party  that  the  quantity  o( 
hot  water  discharged  by  all  the  four  springs  and  someminor 
aources  is  about  3771^  hogsheads  in  twenty-four  hours 
I.,ater  visiters  make  the  hot  springs  seventy  in  number. 
Major  Itong,  who  visited  them  in  1818,  states  the  higher 
temperature  to  have  been  151®.  Several  springs  disebareed 
respectively  ten,  twelve,  and  twenty  gallons  of  hot  fratcr 
per  minute:  some  of  them  were  at  least  lOU  feet  above  tbr 
bed  of  the  river.  Cold  springs  also  exist  on  the  same  am 
as  the  hot  springs.  7'he  hot  water  is  colourless  and  tsste- 
less.  but  makes  a deposit  of  lime,  siliceous  matter,  andoxklr 
of  iron.  The  Washita,  increased  by  the  Saline  and  severs! 
other  tributaries,  takes  a southern  course  turning  s littlelo 
tbe  east.  ITie  junction  of  the  Washita,  Cataboola,  and 
Tenza  (about  3F  30'  N.  lat.),  forms  the  Black  River,  whirh 
empties  itself  into  tbe  Red  River. 

The  climate  and  productions  of  this  ezttensivo  territory 
vary  with  the  elevation  of  the  surface  and  the  distaorr 
from  the  level  of  the  Mississippi.  The  low  region  along  Uk 
Arkansas  is  covered  with  a dense  forest  of  trees,  and  an  in- 
penetrable  undergrowth  of  shrubs  and  cane ; its  fertile  soil 
produces  cotton,  Indian  com.  melons,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
some  tobacco,  but  the  sugar-cane  will  not  succeed  so  far 
north.  The  peach,  the  nectarine,  tbe  grape,  tho  pspaw.  and 
a variety  of  other  fruits,  succeed  better  than  the  spplr* 
which  is  small.  The  pajuiw  is  sometimes  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  and  its  trunk  nut  less  than  a foot  in  disjoeuv- 
The  heat  in  summer  is  intense,  and  the  annoysnee  fton 
musquitoea  sometimes  almost  insupportable.  The  only 
water  fit  to  drink  is  the  rain  water,  whirh  is  prmened  io 
large  jars  sunk  in  the  ground ; the  river  waterw  ben  filtered 
is  fit  for  use,  though  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  (o 
dispense  with  this  process.  Snakes  and  other  venoinoitf 
reptiles  abound  in  tbe  thick  forests.  In  the  early  port  o* 
the  year,  the  cold  is  often  severe  for  a short  time,  snd  hutn 
snow  and  ice  are  occasionally  seen  at  this  season.  Thunder- 
storms in  summer  are  often  terrific,  and  the  rain  descend! 
in  torrents.  Tbe  climate  is  unhealthy,  especisllv  for  nev 
comers  ; ague  and  bilious  fevers  prevail  in  toe  suimuer  and 
autumn,  and  ore  often  fatal. 

Tho  Ozark  region,  which  oocnmences  near  Little  Rock  on 
the  Arkansaa,  ai^  extends  neoriy  as  far  W.  os  tbe  juoetioo 
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o(  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas,  U only  partially  known.  Near 
the  hot  the  Wa«hiU.  the  soil  intheriver-valloy  i*of 

good  quality,  and  the  lower  hilU,  which  are  not  a)K»u  300 
feet  high,  as  well  as  the  base  of  the  higher  hills,  ore  covered 
with  a soil  of  middling  quality.  The  black  and  rod  oak.  with 
a variety  of  other  woods,  and  a considerable  undergrowth,  are 
found  in  the  valleys  of  thie  region.  On  the  rocky  parts  of 
the  bills  there  ore  three  w'  four  species  of  vines,  said  to  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  excellent  grapes.  An  immense  bed 
of  dark  blue  schistose  rock  (olsy  slate)  appears  to  form  the 
base  of  the  hot  spring  hill,  and  those  near  it ; and  pieces  of 
this  rock  in  a state  of  decomposition,  possessing  a strong 
aluminous  taste,  are  frequently  met  with.  The  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  springs  on  the  31st  of  December, 
IbU-l,  was^9”  at  sunrise,  at  3 p.m.  with  a wind  S.B. 
and  snow.  On  the  morning  of  the  3Uth  of  December  it 
was  9^  at  sunrise.  3H°  at  3 p.u.  with  a high  N.W.  wind. 
On  January ‘2,  1805,  the  thermometer  was  6'  at  sunrise. 
The  Oaarks  between  the  Arkan.sas  and  the  Red  River, 
though  resembling  the  Appalachians  as  to  general  dirociiom 
are  said  not  to  show,  like  the  mountains  oast  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. a sot  of  parallel  ranges. 

The  real  sources  of  the  Washita  are  about  100  miles 
N.W.  of  the  hot  springs  in  an  elevated  region,  from  which 
some  small  tributaries  How  into  the  Arkansas,  and  others 
into  the  Red  River.  Thu  hills  in  this  part  arc  so  thinly 
covered  with  pine  and  post  oak,  tliat  the  grey  sandstone 
is  the  prevailing  colour  in  the  landscape.  In  the  river- 
valleys  of  tlieae  mountains,  as,  for  instance,  on  tlie  Saline 
branch  of  the  Washita,  there  arc  lands  not  inferior  to 
any  in  the  Mississippi  valley;  the  timber  is  pine,  oak. 
ash.  hickory,  and  sugar-maple.  These  trees,  the  undoubted 
marks  of  a rich  soil,  are  also  found  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  S.G.  of  the  hot  springs,  and  mrm  an  exception 
to  the  general  remark,  that  the  l>esl  soils  in  Arkansas  are 
in  the  river  alluvium.  The  deer  and  the  wolf  abound  in  these 
high  regions ; and  the  wild  turkey  is  still  numerous  on  the 
banks  of  the  White  River.  (For  the  geological  structure 
and  general  character  of  the  Ozahks,  see  tliat  article.) 

The  region  W.  of  the  Ozarks  has  been  already  partially 
ilescnbed.  It  commences  near  tho  junction  of  the  Cana- 
dian and  Arkansas ; and  though  timber  and  thick  under- 
growth are  found  in  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  we  trace  from 
this  point,  or  about  a degree  westward,  the  great  red  sand- 
stone formation  with  its  bare  and  monotonous  surface  which 
extends  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  red  colouring  matter 
of  tho  sandstone  stains  the  waters  of  tlie  Canadian  a dark 
red  colour,  and  the  soluble  salts  associated  with  this  rock 
give  its  waters  a strong  saline  taste. 

Tlio  mineral  wealth  of  the  territory  is  vot  hardly  known. 
Iron  certainly  e.xists,  and  probably  lead  and  coal  ; salt 
might  probably  bo  produced  in  abundance  from  the  salines 
near  the  Wusbita.  and  in  other  places. 

The  Arkansas  derives  its  name  from  a tribe  of  Indians, 
probably  now  extinct : they  spoke  tho  Osage  language.  It 
was  Erst  explored  and  settled  by  the  French  in  1686.  In 
1 7C3,  the  whole  of  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain,  who  kept 
possession  of  it  till  1800.  when,  by  a secret  treaty,  it  was 
given  back  to  France.  In  18U3,  laiuisiana  was  purchased 
by  tho  United  States  from  France  for  16.000,000  dollars, 
and  it  cuntuined,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  purchase,  not 
only  the  state  so  called,  but  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  the 
N.^V.  territory.  The  post  of  Arkansas,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Arkansas  river  in  the  low  country,  is  an  old  Spanish 
settlement.  Little  Ruck,  the  seat  of  government,  is  higher 
up  the  country,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  stream. 
3 t"  43'  N.  lat.,  92^^  IS'  W.  long.  The  population  in  1830 
wa.*<  30,388,  of  whom  4676  were  slaves. 

The  governor  is  appointed  by  tho  president,  with  toe  con- 
sent of  the  senate ; the  term  of  office  is  three  years,  and  the 
salary  2000  dollars.  There  are  four  judges,  willi  salaries 
of  1200  dollars  each.  Tlte  militia  of  the  territory  was 
2028  in  1831.  The  territory  sends  one  delegate  to  con- 
gress. Tlie  most  recent  division  of  the  state  that  we  have 
seen  makes  Hflocn  counties.  Acconling  to  a statement  in 
the  Encyclopceaia  Atnerirana,  the  limits  of  what  is  properly 
called  Arkansas  territory  have  been  reduced  to  45,000 
Hquaro  miles.  The  population  of  Arkansas  consists  of  In- 
dians, some  French,  a very  few  Spaniards,  Americans,  and 
such  adventurers  from  all  countries  as  arc  found  on  the 
verge  of  civilization.  Education  does  not  exist  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  the  power  of  law  is  yet  too  feeble  to  repress  and 
punish  aeta  of  personal  violence,  which  are  not  uncommon. 


Of  the  Indian  tribes  as  at  present  existing  in  Arkansas, 
we  can  give  no  satisfactory  account.  The  Quapaws,  Choc- 
taws, some  Osagos,  and  other  tribes,  still  inhabit  the  terri- 
tory. The  Chickasaw  Indians  aro  now  endeavouring  U« 
belect  a suitable  spot  in  Arkansas  for  their  friture  home. 

(Darby's  View  o/  the  United  Slates ; President  Jefferson's 
Message  qf  February  19, 1804,  rommumeating  Dunbar  and 
Hunter's  Visit  to  the  Hot  S^ngs  of  the  fVashita ; Long's 
E-rj>editioit  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; NuUall's  Arkansas  ; 
American  Almanac,  1834.) 

ARKEEEO,  a sea-port  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  in  16°  38'  N.  lat.  and  39"  37'  E.  long.  It  lies  three 
miles  S.  of  the  small  island  and  town  of  Massowah,  where 
tlio  vessels  from  Jidda  and  other  parts  cast  anchor.  The 
goods  that  ore  destined  for  the  Abyssinian  market  aro  then 
carried  to  Arkeeko,  where  the  kaHlas  or  caravans  assemble. 
From  Arkeeko  the  kafUas  journey  in  a southward  direction, 
passing  over  the  Taranta  mnunlains.  and  proceed  to  Dixan, 
the  first  Abyssinian  town  on  that  side,  and  thence  to  .\duwa, 

I the  chief  mart  of  trade  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigre.  [See 
Aoowa.]  Arkeeko  is  about  forty-miles  N.  by  E.  of  Dixan, 
and  about  100  N.N.E.  of  Adowa,  but  the  distance  is  much 
greater  by  the  road  or  track  which  the  kafilas  follow.  Ar 
keeko  lies  in  a sandy  Hat  country  which  stretches  between 
tho  roast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  foot  of  the  Taranta  and 
Assauli  mountains  which  divide  it  from  Tigre.  This  mari- 
time region  is  not  now  under  tho  power  of  the  Abyssiniana, 
but  is  occupied  by  native  independent  tribes,  nomadic  and 
predatory  like  those  of  the  Arabs,  and  ofren  at  war  with 
their  Abyssinian  neighbours.  They  are  nominally  Moham- 
medans, and  speak  various  dialects,  of  which  Mr.  Salt  gives 
short  vocabularies.  The  Hazorla  tribe  occupy  the  country 
iimnediatoly  to  the  south  of  Arkeeko.  and  when  at  peace 
they  escort  the  kafilas  betw'oon  Arkeeko  and  Dixan.  The 
town  or  village  of  Arkeeko  is  under  tho  rule  of  a nayib,  or 
native  chief,  who  is  himself  under  a sort  of  dependence  on 
the  aga  or  military  governor  of  Massowa,  whicu  latter  used 
to  be  appointed  by  the  shereef  of  Mecca.  Tho  authority  of 
the  pacha  of  Egypt  has  now  supersedod  that  of  the  shereef. 
The  aga  levies  a duty  upon  oil  goods  which  arc  imported 
into  .Abys»inia.  Arkeeko  is  a small  and  miserable  place  ; 
its  only  importance  consists  in  being  tho  point  of  the  coast 
nearest  to  tnc  Abyssinian  territories,  and  through  which  all 
intercourse  by  sea  to  that  country  is  now  carried  on.  The 
territory  of  tho  Baharnegasb,  a dependency  of  the  kingdom 
of  Tigre,  stretches  to  within  twelve  or  fourU'On  miles  \V.  of 
Arkeeko.  Mr.  Salt  gives  a very  bad  account  of  the  people 
of  Arkeeko : * they  are  much  worse  than  their  neighbours  of 
Massowa,  who  ore  themselves  not  so  good  as  the  worst  of  the 
Arabs.'  The  bay  of  Arkeeko  is  separated  to  the  eastward  by 
the  Oiddam  mountain  and  promontory  from  Anncslcy  t 
Bay,  which  stretches  southwanl  to  ZuUa,  the  antient  Adule, 
which  was  formerly  lire  maritime  emporium  of  Abyssinia. 
[SeeAnvLK:  Salt  s AAysnma ; Valentia's  TVarc//.) 

AREI^W,  a town  in  Ireland,  in  the  barony  of  Arklow, 
county  of  Wicklow.  46  miles  south  of  Dublin,  on  the  road 
to  Wexford,  in  62°  48'  N.  lat.,  6°  10'  W.  long.,  from  Green- 
wich. It  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ovoca,  or  Avora,  about 
600  yar^  from  the  sea,  and  has  a main  street,  running 
nearly  parallel  to  the  stream,  with  a gcntlo  descent  towards 
tho  sea:  this  furnu  ‘ tho  Upper  Town.'  At  the  upper  end 
of  this  is  a barrack  with  a walled  yard,  connecleil  with  an 
old  tower  partly  destroyed  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  Towards 
the  lower  end  of  this  street,  the  road  by  tho  coast  from 
Wicklow,  which  leads  by  a bridge  of  many  arches  over  the 
Ovoca,  enters  tlie  town ; and  a little  below  this  is  the  part 
denominate  the  Fishery,  consisting  of  mud  cabins,  built 
very  irregularly.  There  is  a haiidbouie  modern  church,  on 
a rising  ground  aI>out  the  centre  of  the  tow  n,  and  a sciuare 
chapel  on  an  open  and  cunvenienl  spot  in  the  Upper 
Town.  Tlie  shore  is  skirted  by  a line  of  sand  hills.  Some 
steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  haven,  which  is  bad 
and  littlo  used,  except  by  the  fishermen.  Tho  borring 
fishery  employs  a number  of  boats,  w hich  have  usually  six 
hands  in  each.  In  the  inten  als  between  the  herring  seasons, 
the  men  dredge  for  oysters  on  the  beds  off  the  coast ; they 
carry  their  oysters  to  l.iver|>ool.  and  bring  back  earthenware 
and  coals.  Their  children  in  the  mean  lime  make  nols. 
Tliis  fisherv'  is  the  chief  occupation  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  who  amounted  in  1821  to  3808,  and  in  1831  to  4383. 
Arklow  has  a fever  hospital  and  a dispensary.  There  are 
four  fairs,  at  which  aro  sold  cloths  and  woollens  of  different 
descriptions,  also  black  cattle,  pigs,  &a 
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Th(*  parish  of  Arklow  i<  a rectory  and  viniraj^  in  the 
dioceiM*  nf  Dublin,  episcopally  united  from  time  immemorial 
to  the  vicarage  of  Knorely,  or  Enncrilv,  and  the  curacies  of 
Kilbride.  KilUhurlcr  or  Kilmain,  and  Temple  Michael,  all 
contiguous.  Besides  the  ruins  of  the  castle  above-men- 
tioned.  there  were  the  remains  of  a monastery  for  Cislertian 
friars,  founde<l  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Theobald  Fitz- 
walter,  fourth  butler  of  Ireland  (a  former  officer  of  state) ; 
but  these  are  now  removed. 

In  the  rebellion  of  1 798,  Arklow  was  the  scene  of  a very 
severe  contest.  On  the  0th  of  .Tune,  a liody  of  insurgents 
(whoso  nuinlicrs  are  variously  given  at  ’above  20.0UU,  of 
whom  4000  or  5000  carried  guns.’  and  at  .31,000)  advanced 
against  the  town,  which  was  defended  by  nearly  1600  men, 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Needham  and  Colonel 
•Skerrett.  The  assailants  advanced  with  great  impetuosity, 
and  succeeded  in  entering  and  burning  the  part  of  the  town 
nearest  the  sea— ’the  Fisher)*,'  which  consisted  then,  os 
now,  of  thatched  cabins,  inhabited  by  flihermen.  The  con- 
test, however,  was  severest  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town, 
and  was  maintained  with  great  courage,  the  Durham 
Fcnciblea  especially  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  de- 
fence. Ultiraatedy,  about  nightfall,  the  rebels  were  repulsed, 
and  retired,  without  l>eing  pursued,  towards  Gorey,  after 
suffering  considerable  but  nol  well  ascertained  loss.  (Car-  | 
lisle's  Thp.  DiW. ; Aw  Strange's  Guide;  Musjrrave's  I 
Memttirs  nf  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland;  Gordons  Hist.  n/'^. 
Ireland : Shaw  Mason’s  Stat.  Arenunt  of  Ireland.)  \ 

ARKWRIGHT.  SIR  RICHARD,  one  ofthose  extra-  i 
onlinary  men  whose  ingenuity  has  exerted  a most  powerful 
influence  upon  tlio  condition  of  civilised  society,  was  bom  at 
Preston,  in  LAncashire,  on  the  23rd  of  Decemljer,  1732. 
His  parents  moved  in  an  humble  walk  of  life  ; and  as  he  was 
the  youngest  of  thirteen  children,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
amount  of  school  learning  which  he  receivetl  was  exceed- 
ingly scanty.  He  was  brought  up  to  be  a barber,  an  occu- 
pation which  could  afford  but  little  promise  of  distinction, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  had  he  continued  to  follow  Uiat  busi- 
ness, the  powers  of  mind  which  he  exhibited,  and  to  which 
his  great  success  in  life  must  be  attributed,  would  have  lain 
dormant,  or  might  have  been  stifled  by  the  petty  cares 
attendant  upon  a low  and  precarious  profession.  About 
the  year  1760  he  quitted  business  as  a barber,  which  he 
had  previously  carrieil  on  in  the  town  of  Bolton,  and  l>e- 
camc  a dealer  in  hair.  This  article  he  collected  by  travelling 
up  and  down  the  countr)',  and  when  he  had  dressed  it,  sold 
it  again  in  a prepared  state  to  wig-makers.  The  profits  of 
this  business  were  increased,  and  the  circle  of  his  customers 
was  enlargetl,  by  moans  of  a secret  prooes.v  for  dyeing  hair 
which  he  possessed,  and  which  is  said  to  have  l^n  a dis- 
covery of  his  own.  This  last  fact  is,  however,  doubtful,  os 
chemistry  was  not  among  the  subjects  which  he  at  any  time 
studied : and  it  is  probable  that,  had  his  first  successful 

reject  been  the  result  of  his  own  investigations  in  that 

ranch  of  science,  he  would  have  continued  to  devote  his 
attention  to  similar  objects,  and  not  have  been  led  away  to 
the  study  of  mechanics,  of  which  also  bis  knowledge  ap- 
pears to  have  been  for  some  time  exceedingly  limited. 

His  first  effort  in  mechanics  was  an  attempt  to  discover 
tho  perpetual  motion.  This  direction  having  been  given  to 
his  thoughts,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  that  tho  circum- 
stance of  bU  living  in  the  midst  of  a manufacturing  popu- 
lation, the  growing  demand  for  whose  productions  placed 
them  in  continual  difficulty  as  to  prot'uring  the  material 
principally  required  for  their  manufacture,  would  lead  him 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  contriving  some  machine  by 
wliich  that  difficulty  might  be  lessened  or  overcome. 

Up  to  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  the  cloths  of  English  i 
manufacture  called  calicoes,  which  were  made  in  imitation 
of  Indian  goods,  and  so  called  from  Calicut,  the  place  of  their 
production,  were  formed  by  a mixture  of  linen  and  cotton  : 
the  warp  was  oompo-^icd  oi  linen  and  the  weft  of  cotton,  it 
being  found  impossible,  by  any  means  then  known,  to  spin 
the  fibres  of  cotton  into  a thread  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
uwl  as  warp.  Tho  cotton  for  the  weft  was  at  this  time 
delivered  in  the  raw  state  by  the  master  manufacturers, 
together  with  the  linen  yam.  to  cottagers  living  in  the 
little  villages  of  the  district,  who  both  carOeu  and  spun  the 
cotton  wool,  and  wove  the  cloth.  The  demand  for  these 
cloths  soon  became  so  great,  that  the  females  in  the  weaver’s 
family  by  whom  the  carding  and  spinning  processes  were 
perforroiHl,  could  not  prepare  sufficient  won  to  keep  the 
loomi  employed,  and  the  weaver  was  obliged  lo  engage 


additional  hands  for  pre)>aring  the  cotton.  Tlic  limn# 
which  this  species  of  employment  could  l>o  carried  was  % e 
reached,  and  if  some  more  productive  mode  of  spii  ning  tl « 
that  by  the  one-tliread  wheel,  then  tho  only  machine  khovij 
had  not  been  discovered,  the  progress  of  the  co  ton  manu- 
facture roust  have  been  stopp^,  or  at  best  wool  have  bevu 
extremely  slow.  Mr.  Guest,  in  his  History  of  the  CotUn 
Manufacture,  tells  us,  that  at  this  time  * it  was  no  uncom 
mon  thing  for  a weaver  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  ia  a 
morning,  and  call  on  five  or  six  spinners,  before  lie  ct'uld 
collect  weft  to  servo  him  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

It  has  boon  said  that  the  cotton  yam  then  produced  in 
England  did  not  exceed  in  quantity  what  is  turned  off  hr 
6U,U00  spindles  at  the  present  day,  being  about  the  one  hue 
dre<l  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  number  now  in  constant  ux* 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  further  particulars  on  thi« 
subject,  which  may  be  letter  detailed  under  the  bea<l  of 
Cotton  Manufacturks,  but  some  slight  notice  of  th»- 
state  of  things  preceding  tho  great  invention  of  Arkwright 
appears  necessary,  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  advan- 
tage which  the  country  has  derived  from  his  inventions 

It  has  been  much  the  fashion  to  depreciate  Arkwngbt « 
talents,  and  even  to  deny  him  altogether  the  merit  of  ban^ 
an  original  inventor ; and  he  has  sometimes  been  considemi 
as  a plagiarist  or  pirate  of  other  men’s  ideas.  If,  boweve;. 
the  evidence  is  carefully  weighed  upon  which  it  has  been  at- 
tvmpteil  to  convict  him  of  this  serious  charge,  we  think  it  will 
be  found  to  rest  upon  very  slight  grounds ; while  the  procA 
which  he  exhibited  of  possessing  talents  of  the  very*  highest 
order  in  the  management  of  the  vast  concerns  in  whkh  he 
was  afterwards  engaged,  are  unquestionable.  The  evidence 
brought  forward  ujion  the  trial  for  repealing  bit  patent  la 
1785  was  that  of  persons  in  a low  station  of  life,  who  spcAc 
I of  circumstances  which  had  occurre<l  eighteen  years  before. 
One  ofthe  witnesses— the  principal  one — bad  been  employed 
! by  Arkwright  to  assist  in  making  the  models  fur  his  ma- 
chine, and,  in  order  to  invalidate  the  patent,  he  accused  him- 
self of  having  betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  real  invenicr. 
for  whom  he  had  previously  made  a similar  machine.  Tb« 
combination  against  Arkwright  which  produced  this  trial 
was  of  a very  powerful  description,  and  without  wishing 
to  impute  to  any  persons  so  serious  a crime  as  subornation 
of  perjury,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  all  were  ready  to  listea 
to  and  to  reward  witnesses  who  were  willing  to  aid  thetr 
cause,  without  inquiring  too  nicely  into  the  actual  merit  of 
their  testimony.  Of  late,  the  case  of  a still  earlier  invention 
has  been  brought  forward,  to  which  no  allusion  was  made 
upon  the  trial  in  1785  ; a circumstance  which  makes  it  pn>- 
bable,  that  the  memory  of  its  tnie  nature  was  at  that  time 
completely  lost.  It  is,  therefore,  consistent,  not  only  with  cha- 
rity, but  also  with  strict  justice,  to  suppose  that  Arkwright 
himself,  then  a very  illiterate  and  ill-iniormed  roan,  knew  m 
more  of  this  earlier  invention  than  the  rest  of  the  world  after 
attention  had  been  directM  to  tho  subject  for  so  many  years. 
We  allude  to  the  case  of  a patent  for  spinning  by  means 
of  rollers,  which  was  taken  out  in  tho  year  1738,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Wyatt,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  name  of  I.ewis  Paul, 
a foreigner,  with  whom  Wyatt  had  formed  a partnership. 
Tho  specification  of  Wyatt's  invention  has  recently  been 
brought  to  light  and  published,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
j that  it  contains  the  principle  of  Arkwright's  patent  to  an 
; extent  which  deprives  him  of  the  honour  of  having  been 
: the  frst  inventor  of  his  plan,  while  it  equally  deprives  of  that 
I honour  tho  men  upon  w’hose  testimony  Arkwright  lost  his 
1 cause.  It  cannot,  however,  be  considered  impossible,  or  even 
improbable,  that  two  men  should  actually  invent  the  same 
machine.  W'yatt’s  contrivance  had  lieen  tried  in  Birming- 
ham and  at  Northampton  in  1741,  but  was  so  far  from  being 
successful,  that  the  machinery  was  sold  in  1743,  and  it  is  no 
known  what  became  of  it.  That  twenty  years  afterwards 
Arkwright  should  have  had  more  than  a Iraditionury  know- 
ledge of  Wyatt's  plan  is  not  very  likely.  In  the  ‘Case’  which 
he  drew  up  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  in  1782,  and 
which  was  printed  and  extensively  circulated  three  years 
before  the  tnil  already  alluded  to,  he  makes  mentio  ii  ofthe 
fact  in  those  wunU  About  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  one 
Paul  and  others  of  I..ondon  invented  an  engine  for  spinning 
of  cotton,  and  obtained  a patent  for  such  invention  ; after- 
wards they  removed  to  Northampton  .md  other  places. 
They  spent  many  years  and  much  money  in  the  undertaking, 
but  without  success  : and  many  families  who  had  engaged 
with  them  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  iKstr.'ss.'  This 
’ Case’  was  drawn  up  at  a time  when  his  paten. -right  war 
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1>etng  constantly  invaded,  and  it  is  incredible,  that,  if  ho 
had  possessed  a knowledge  of  the  particulars  of  Wyatt  's  pa- 
tent, he  should  have  thus  drawn  public  attention  to  it.  since 
he  roust,  in  that  case,  have  known  that  the  production  of 
the  specidcation  would  at  once  have  deprived  him  of  everv 
irround  upon  which  ho  attempted  to  establish  bis  own  right's 
as  an  inventor. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  on  this  occasion  to  enter  at 
greater  length  into  this  matter,  which,  however,  it  was  im- 
possible  to  pass  over  unnoticed,  considering  how  greatly  the 
question  of  Arkwright's  inventive  talent  has  at  various 
tiroes  beencontixn'eiled.  We  shall  now  proceed  in  our  ac- 
count of  this  extraordinary  man,  on  the  supposition  of  his 
having  been  in  reality  what  he  represented  himself  to  be. 
the  inventor  of  the  ingenious  machine  for  which  he  obtained 
his  patent. 

In  the  oourae  of  his  inquiries  after  some  person  qualified 
m assist  him  in  making  the  movements  for  his  first  pro- 
jected machine,  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  one 
for  producing  perpetual  roMion.  Arkwright  became  ac- 
quainted with  a clockmakcr,  named  Kay,  then  residing  at 
Warrington,  whose  services  he  engaged  and  retained  fbr 
four  or  five  years,  first  at  Preston  and  afterwards  at  Not- 
tingham. The  account  which  Kay  himself  gave  of  this 
connexion  upon  the  trial  ;n  17IA,  where  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal witness,  was,  that  it  broke  off  in  consequence  of  his 
haWng  been  unjtistly  accused  of  felony. 

From  the  year  1767.it  app^rj  that  Arkwright  gave  him- 
self up  completely  to  the  subject  of  inventions  for  spinning 
cotton.  In  the  following  year,  lie  wont  to  Preston,  and  set 
about  constructing  his  first  machlse,  which  was  put  up 
in  the  dwelling-house  attacked  to  the  free  grammar-school 
of  that  town.  At  this  time  Arkwri^it's  poverty  was  such, 
that,  ‘ being  a burgess  of  Preston.*  he  could  not  appear  to 
vole  during  a contested  election,  till  the  party  with  whenn  he 
voted  gave  him  a decent  suit  of  clothes.  Shortly  after, 
apprehensiveofmeetiagwith  thesaroekind  ofhostility  which 
bad  a short  time  previously  been  shown  to  a man  named 
Hargreaves,  who  also  had  invented  a machine  for  abridging 
labour  in  cotton-spinning,  Arkwright  left  Lancashire  and 
went  to  Nottinghjun.  Here  he  made  arrangements  with 
Messrs.  Wrights,  bankers  in  that  town,  for  obtaining  the 
necessary  supply  of  money ; but  these  gentlemen,  a^r  a 
short  time,  declined  to  continue  their  advances,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Mr.  Need,  a stocking-manufacturer  of  that 
place,  as  a gentleman  likely  to  enter  into  his  plans.  Mr. 
Need  was  at  that  time  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Jedediah 
Strutt,  of  Derby,  the  ingenious  improver  and  patentee  of 
the  stocking-frame,  whose  opinion  he  nsturolly  asked  upon 
the  occasion ; and  it  is  a remarkable  fact,  strongly  corro- 
borativo  of  Arkwright's  claim  to  be  the  original  inventor, 
that,  although  Mr.  Strutt  saw  and  ut  once  acknowledged  the 
great  merit  of  the  invention, be  pointed  out  variousdeficiencies 
which  the  inventor,  from  Uie  want  of  mechanical  skill,  bod 
been  unable,  with  all  his  powers  of  contrivance,  to  supply. 
These  defects  were  easily  remedied  by  Mr.  Strutt,  and  in 
the  year  1769  Arkwright  obtained  His  first  patent  for  spin- 
ning with  rollers,  and  Messrs.  Need  end  Strutt  became  his 
partners  in  the  manufacturing  concerns  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  carry  on  under  it. 

The  improvement  for  which  this  patent  was  obtained  con- 
sisted principally  in  the  use  of  two  pairs  of  rollers,  the  first 
pair  slowly  revolving  in  contact  witn  each  other ; while  the 
second  pair,  at  a little  distance,  was  made  to  revolve  with 
greater  velocity.  The  lower  roller  of  each  pair  was  fluted 
longitudinally,  and  the  upper  one  was  covert  with  leather, 
by  which  means  tlie  two  would  have  a sufficient  hold  upon 
(he  cotton  passed  between  them.  The  cotton,  when  passed 
through  the  first  pair  of  rollers,  had  the  form  of  a thick  but 
very  so(^  cord,  and  was  no  further  altered  in  its  texture 
than  receiving  a slight  compression  ; but  it  is  evident  that, 
as  the  second  pair  of  rollers  moved  with  twice,  thrice,  or  ten 
times  the  velocity  of  the  first,  the  cotton  must  be  drawn  out 
twice,  thrice,  or  ten  times  smaller  than  when  delivered  from 
the  first  rollers.  The  validity  of  this  patent  was  contested 
in  1772,  on  tho  ground  of  Arkwright  not  having  been  the 
original  inventor  of  the  process,  but  a verdict  was  given  in 
favour  of  the  patent,  which  no  one  aAerwards  attempted 
to  disturb. 

The  first  mill  erected  for  spinning  cotton  by  this  method 
was  at  Nottingham,  and  was  worked  by  horse-power ; but 
n 1 7 7 1 another  mill  was  built  at  CromfoKl.  in  the  parish  of 
i^irkswort^  in  Derbyshire,  to  which  motion  was  given  by 


water ; from  this  circumstance  the  machine  was  called  thowa 
ter-frame,  and  the  thread  received  tlie  name  of  water-twist. 

Previous  to  this  time  no  establishment  of  a similar  na- 
ture had  existed,  none  at  least  to  which  the  same  system 
of  management  was  applicable;  and  it  strongly  marks  the 
judgment  and  mental  powers  of  Arkwright,  that  although 
the  details  of  manufacturing  or  commurcial  business  were 
altogether  new  to  him,  he  at  once  introduced  a system  ui 
arrangement  into  his  works  which  has  since  been  univer- 
sally ^opted  by  others,  and  which,  in  all  its  main  features, 
has  remained  unaltered  to  the  present  time. 

The  great  invention,  which  has  been  very  slightly  de- 
scribed above,  was  followed  up  by  various  improvements 
and  combinations  of  machinery,  for  which  a second  patent 
was  obtained  in  1776.  His  right  to  this  patent  was  dis- 
puted in  1781,  on  the  plea  that  some  of  the  contrivances 
which  it  comprehended  were  not  original ; and  hia  monopoly 
was  invaded  to  such  an  extent  by  other  cotton-spinners, 
that  to  maintain  it  he  was  obliged  to  bring  actions  against 
nine  different  parties.  The  first  of  these  actions  was  tried 
in  July,  1781,  when  ho  was  non-suited,  not  on  the  ground 
originally  taken  by  his  opponents,  but  because  it  was  held 
that  tho  specification  or  description  of  the  invention  which 
he  had  enrolled,  did  not  comply  witli  tlie  terms  upon  which 
the  patent  ivas  granted,  viz.  that  it  should  contain  such  a 
full  and  particular  account  of  the  invention  as  would  en- 
able the  public  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  after  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  monopoly  was  granted. 

The  result  of  this  trial  occasioned  Axkwrimt  not  only  to 
abandon  the  other  eight  actions  which  remained  to  be  tried, 
but  also,  for  a time  at  least,  to  forefi^  the  rights  derived  from 
his  second  patent.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  drew 
up  and  published  a pamphlet,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
b^n  made,  and  which  he  called  his  * Case.'  The  object 
of  this  pamphlet  was  to  impress  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture with  the  propriety  of  interfering  for  bis  protection. 

Having  in  ^e  beginning  of  1785  obtained  tlio  testimony 
of  soveru  competent  )>ertK>ns  in  favour  of  the  sufficiency  of 
his  specification,  Arkwright  then  commenced  a new  action, 
whicn  was  tried  in  February  of  that  year,  and  decided  in  his 
favour  tliereby  reinstating  him  in  the  possession  of  his 
monopoly.  By  this  time,  however,  tho  number  of  persons 
interested  in  destroy  ing  that  monopoly  had  greatly  increased  ; 
on  the  faith  of  the  former  verdict  large  capitals  had  been 
embarked  which  would  have  been  subjected  to  heav^’  de- 
preciation if  the  patent  could  have  been  sustained,  and  ac- 
cordingly in  a very  few  months  an  action  was  brought  fur 
the  cancelling  the  patent  by  a writ  of  sdre/aciat,  nominally 
at  the  suit  ef  tho  crown,  but  actually  prosecuted  by  the 
cotton-spinners  of  Lancashire,  who  would  have  been  liable 
to  penalties  for  continuing  to  use  the  invention.  These 
pirties  actually  formed  on  association  fur  the  purpose  of 
trying  this  cause ; and  engaged  scientific  gentlemen  to  dis- 
cover the  technical  defects  of  the  patent  and  to  arrange  the 
evidence  for  its  overthrow.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
testimony  of  Kay  was  adduced  to  show  that,  previously  to 
his  haring  been  employ  ed  in  1767  to  make  a model  for  Ark- 
wright, he  bad  been  similarly  engaged  by  another  person 
who  was  likewise  brought  forward  to  corroborate  the  fact,  and 
upon  this  evidence  tho  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  crown, 
and  thereby  annulled  the  patent.  A new  trial  was  applied 
for  in  the  following  term,  on  the  ground  that  Arkwright 
had  procured  evidence  to  rebut  that  upon  which  tho  verdict 
was  grounded,  but  the  motion  was  refused  by  the  court 

The  opposition  here  described  was  not  tho  only  difficulty 
which  Aikwright  had  to  encounter  from  rival  manufac- 
turers. Although  tho  yam  which  he  made  was  so  far 
superior  to  that  produced  by  the  old  method  of  spinning  that 
it  could  be  used  fur  warp,  they  combined  to  disrountenance 
its  use.  A very'  considerable  stock  lay  upon  his  hands  in 
consequence,  and  ho  and  his  partners  were  driven  to  under- 
take tne  conversion  of  this  y am  into  manufactured  goods. 
They  first  used  it  with  perfect  success  in  making  stockings, 
and  soon  alter  established  the  manufacture  of  calicoes,  such 
as  they  are  made  at  tho  present  day.  But  here  another 
difficulty  assailed  them.  Their  orders  for  this  description  of 
manufacture,  then  new  to  England,  were  exceedingly  great, 
but  could  not  bo  complied  with,  on  account  of  the  ilcmaud 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  excise  of  a duty  of  sixpence  per 
yard,  as  being  calicoes  similar  to  those  imported,  and  upon 
which  a like  duty  was  levied,  while  other  English-made 
cloths  were  subject  to  only  half  that  rate.  It  was  not  until 
application,  for  relief  had  been  made  to  parliamenl  that  thif 
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obitacle  was  removed,  and  a large  accumulated  stock  of 
rbths  was  dispoeed  of.  On  this  occasion  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opMsition  of  the 
Lancashire  manufacturers,  declaring  that  ' Whereas  a new 
roanuftkcture  of  stuffs  made  eutirelv  of  cotton  spun  in  this 
kingdom  has  lately  been  introduced,  and  some  doubts  are 
entertained  whether  it  is  lawful  to  use  it,  it  is  declared  to  be 
not  only  a lawAil  but  a laudable  manufacture,  and  is  the  re- 
fore  permitted  to  be  used  on  paying  threepence  per  square 
yard  when  printed,  painted,  or  stained  with  colours.* 

Fire  years  expired  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 
works  at  Crorafoi^  before  any  profit  was  realised,  but  aAer 
that  time  wealth  continued  to  now  in  abundantly  to  the  pro- 
prietors. The  establishments  were  greatly  extended,  several 
new  ones  were  formed,  and,  in  many  cases.  Arkwright  took 
a share  with  other  persons  in  the  erection  and  working  of 
ootton-mills.  This  tide  of  prosperity  continued  to  set  in 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  decision  of  the  courts  in  regard 
to  his  patent  For  several  years,  the  market  prices  of  cotton 
twist  were  fixed  W Arkwright  all  other  spinners  mnfonn- 
ing  to  his  scale,  t'he  same  quality  of  this  article  which  now 
sells  for  about  per  pound,  sold,  in  1790,  for  ten  times  that 
price,  and  was  as  high  as )/.  I8r.  per  pound  in  17ti6;  and 
although  a great  part  of  this  difference  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
a progreaaive  ooonoroy  aitaine<l  in  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture, it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  larger  price 
must  have  been  exceedingly  profitable  to  the  spinner. 

Mr.  Arkwright  was  appointed  high-sheriff*  of  the  county 
of  Derby  in  1786,  and  on  tlie  occasion  of  presenting  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  the  king  on  his  escaping  the 
attempt  at  assassination  by  Margaret  Nicholson,  received 
the  honour  of  knif^hthood.  Notwithstanding  the  increasing 
inconvenience  which  he  experienced  from  a severe  osthma, 
with  which  he  had  been  occasionally  alQieted  from  early  life. 
Sir  Richanl  continued  to  give  the  most  unremitting  attention 
to  business,  and  superintended  the  daily  operations  of  his 
Urge  establishments,  adding  from  time  to  time  such  improve- 
ments to  the  machinery  as  were  suggested  by  experience 
and  observation.  He  sunk  at  length  under  a complication 
of  disorders,  acccleratcil  if  not  pr^uced  by  his  sraentary 
habits,  and  died  in  his  house  at  Cromforo,  on  the  3d  of 
August,  1792,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  hit  age,  leaving  behind 
him  a fortune  estimate<l  at  little  short  of  half  a million 
sterling. 

Considering  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the 
deficiency  of  his  eariy  education  and  the  unfavourable 
tendency  of  his  early  employment,  Arkwright  mutt  be  ac- 
knnwlecj^ged  to  have  been  a very  extraordinary  man.  Even 
without  claiming  for  him  the  honour  of  having  been  an 
original  inventor.— an  honour  which,  upon  the  t^t  consi- 
deration we  can  to  the  conflicting  evidence  brought 
forward,  we  are  sliitMi'iined  to  award  him, — we  may  certainly 
ascribe  to  him  the  aM-cssion  of  a clear  and  comprehensive 
mind,  os  well  os  tne  most  unerring  judgment.  His  plans 
were  all  laid  with  skill,  and  pursued  with  energy  ; be  dis- 
played the  most  unwearied  perseverance  :n  pursuit  of  his 
object  under  difficulties  which  would  have  borne  down  most 
men  ; and  he  forms  one  among  the  bright  instances  afforded 
by  the  annals  of  this  country,  that  talent,  when  thus  allied 
with  patient  energy  and  jwrscvering  industry,  will  not  fail 
to  ensure  ultimato  success  to  its  possessor.  (Library  o/£n- 
tertaining  Knowledge ; Bninos's  Hietory  of  the  County  of 
LanciUter;  Godson's  Treatiee  on  the  Late  of  Patent*.) 

ARLES  (Arelate,  Ctetar;  'AptXdrat,  Strabo),  a town  in 
France,  in  the  department  of  Bouches  du  Rhdne,  453  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  Pans,  through  Lyon.  Avignon,  and  Tarasron ; 
or,  about  440  by  Monde,  Ntmes,  Beaucaire,  and  Tarascon, 
crossing  the  Rhfine  between  the  two  last-mentioned  towns. 
It  is  75  miles  by  a circuitous  route  through  Aix  and  Tara- 
scon. from  Marseille,  the  capital  of  the  department,  but 
considerably  nearer  by  the  road  through  Jonqaiercs  and  the 
maivhes  near  the  coast.  43®  40'  N.  lat,  4®  35'  E.  long.  fh»m 
Greenwich.  • 

The  city  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  RhAne.  just  at  the  point 
where  the  river,  dividing  into  two  channels,  encloses  the 
marshy  i.sland  of  La  Camarguc,  or  Carmaguo.  It  is  in  a 
.district  abounding  in  marshes  and  pools,  which  surround  it 
on  almost  every  side,  and  produce  vapours  which  are  carried 
to  the  city  by  the  winds,  nut  for  this  circumstance,  it  would 
be  one  of  die  most  delightful  situations  in  France;  tlte 
country  aroumt  with  its  verdant  meadows,  presents  some 
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agreeable  scenea ; and  the  alleys  of  mulberry-traes 
pleasant  promenades. 

The  town  itself  is  but  ill  built,  with  narrow,  cnoke! 
streets,  and  old  houses.  A bridge  of  boats  unitm  it  alii 
the  suburb  of  Trinquetaille,  on  tlie  opposite  bank  of  tla 
RhAne,  and  serves  also  as  a place  of  resort  when  Uie 
inhabitants  wish  to  enjoy  a ro<iIing  breeze.  Thera  is  i 
Gothic  cathedral,  boilt,  it  is  said,  partly  by  St.  Virgiina, 
archbishop  of  Arles,  a.d.  626,  and  partly  by  Cardinal  Alk- 
roan,  one  of  his  successors,  in  the  16th  century.  The  ports! 
is  distinguished  by  sci^ture  of  a grotesque  and  someaW 
indelicate  character.  The  most  striking  modern  edifice  a 
the  town-hall,  which  was  built  in  1673,  after  the  design  sf 
the  architect  Mansard.  It  is  of  white  stone ; and  U»  tvs 
facades  (fw  it  stands  between  two  place*,  or  squares)  ds- 
play  three  orders  of  architecture  intermingled.  There  vr 
several  antiquities  in  it.  • 

The  situation  of  Arles  on  the  banks  of  the  RhAoe  pm 
it  considerable  advantages  for  trade.  There  is  also  s Dti> 
gable  canal,  which  runs  through  the  marahy  district  on  dr 
left  bank  of  the  eastern  or  main  channel  of  toe  RhAoe,  fiat 
Arles  to  the  Port  de  Bouc,  un  the  Moditerrinean.  si  dt 
entrance  of  the  Etang  de  Berre,  or.  according  to  the  Soriety’i 
map,  to  Fox,  which  is  between  Arles  and  the  Port  de  Boat. 
This  cAnal,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  runs  oesiif 
parallel  to  the  above-mentioned  branch  of  the  RbAae,  lod 
not  far  from  it.  The  corn,  wine,  fruits,  manna,  sad  oil,ei 
the  surrounding  oountrv,  find  sale  at  Arles ; and  wiml 
maoufisetures  are  carried  on,  as  of  glass  bottles,  ao^  silk 
tobseoo,  and  brandy.  The  sausages  of  this  place  are  in  biffa 
repute.  The  population  is  about  20.U0O.  There  are  s srbwl 
of  navigation,  a high  school,  a museum  of  antiquities,  and 
a ptiblic  library.  Before  the  revolution  there  were  tosaf 
religious  bouses. 

Arles  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  contsius; 
thirty-three  c mmunes,  and  about  70,000  inhabiunti.  k 
was  formvrly  ihe  seat  of  an  archbishop,  who  hsd  for  b 
suffragans  the  bishops  of  Marseille,  Toulon,  Orange.  t»i 
St.  Paul-trois-Ch6teaux— the  remains  of  a much  gresie 
number  of  bishops  who  once  acknowledged  him  ss  ib« 
metropolitan.  At  present,  tlie  archbishopric  is  united  wid 
that  of  Aix. 

The  claims  of  Arles  to  nonce  seat  mainly  upon  its  for» 
greatness  and  its  numerous  existing  antk)uities.  It  it  W 
mentioned  by  Cmst  (de  Bello  Cirift,  lib.  i.  36,  ii.  5). 
built  here  twelve  ships  of  war,  previous  to  the  siege  of  Mm- 
silia  (Marseille).  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a place  of  no  kda! 
trade  in  bis  time.  Poroponius  Mela,  a wnler  some*i»J 
later  than  Stralio,  describes  it  as  one  of  the  richest  atie* « 
the  province  of  G^lia  N arbonen.His.  Other  authors  toskr 
a Roman  colony ; and  it  was  probably  from  the  rimia- 
stance  of  some  of  the  colonists  belonging  to  the 
gion,  that  it  got  the  name  of  Arelate  Seactanonim. 
name  is  variously  written.  Arelate  is  moat  comtnon. 
wo  find  also  Arelas,  especially  in  the  poets,  AreliW  ( 
Karat,  Strabo),  and  ('ApiXcro*'.  Ptolemy), 

in  later  times.  Aielatus.  The  city  appears  to  hive 
fered  considerably  from  the  Allemanni  during  the 
of  the  Roman  empire,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  fi»^ 
centurj*  it  rose  to  greatness  and  distinction  under  »r 

Katrunage  of  Constantine  tho  Great.  This  prince 
avc  bufll  that  partof  Arelate  which  lay  beyond  the 
and  which  forms  in  the  presentdav  the  s uburbuf  Trinqi-’vtail>'' 
in  the  island  of  La  Camargue.  He  gave  to  Arles  the  i»iw 
of  Constantino,  which  it  continued  to  bear  in  the  iiror 
Honorius  (a  century  later),  who  transferred  to  it  the  ' 
the  prmtorian  prefect  of  Gallia,  which  hsd  previously 
fixed  at  Trdves. 

The  dignity  of  Arles  survived  the  fall  of  the  we»t«ni 
pire.  It  was  the  residence  of  a king  of  the  Visigtkh*. 
of  a prefect  under  Theodorio,  king  of  the  Ostiogotbfc 
afterwards  got  possession  of  it.  Under  the  kings  « 
Franks  of  the  Merovingian  family,  who  became  mt*t*f*“ 
Arles  after  the  Ostrogoths,  the  city  declined.  In  the 
fused  period  which  succewled  tho  death  of  Cbarle«u»f^ 
we  find  it  giring  name  to  a kingdom,  sometimes  cslW  “if 
kingdom  of  Arles,  sometimes  of  Burgundy ; the  ^**”*^^ 
extent  of  which  are  subject  to  considerable  doubt.  An« 
passed  under  the  rlnminion  of  the  emperors  of 
and,  by  the  permission  of  Frederic  II.,  became,  in  1*^  , 
republic,  governed  by  a chief  entitled  the  Podeetat, 
bv  the  people.  It  had  also  a chief  judge,  the 
pointed  by  the  Podeetat,  and  two  Consuls,  nominated 
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Ardibtihop  to  Uke  ehar^  of  th«  police.  In  a word,  it  ap- 
pean  to  have  become  a municipal  corporation ; and  under 
thu  constitution  flourished  to  such  a degree  that  Ha  alU* 
ance  was  sought  by  Genoa  and  other  commercial  towns. 
Its  independence  was  indeed  overthrown,  in  the  middle  of 
the  same  contu^,  by  Charles  I.,  Count  of  Anjou  (brother 
of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  or  St.  Lcmis).  who  was  recognized 
as  Lord  of  Arles,  in  feudal  subjection  to  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. Above  a century  after,  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
appointed  the  daophin,  afterwards  Charles  VI.  of  Prance, 
hu  vicar  in  all  the  kingdom  of  Arles ; and  as  the  emperors 
quietly  withdrew  from  aF>  supremacy  over  it,  the  city,  with 
its  territory,  came  finally  under  the  kings  of  France. 

The  antiquitiea  of  Arles  are  numerous  and  important ; 
but  the  doubtfril  nature  of  some  of  the  buildings,  to  which 
difierent  namea  have  been  given,  makes  them  apparently 
more  numerous  than  they  are,  and  occasions  some  difficulty 
in  the  description.  There  are  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct ; 
of  tsro  temples,  one  supposed  to  be  of  Diana;  of  a 
triumphal  arch;  of  a theatre,  three  cdumna  of  which 
make  up  what  is  called  Tour  ds  Roland;  of  a building, 
which  is  variously  supposed  to  have  been  a temple  of 
Minerva,  a palace  of  Constantine  (called  La  TVont/Ze),  and 
the  cnpitol  or  seat  of  the  municipal  legislature ; of  iMths, 
the  stoves  and  galleries  of  which  were  discovered  in  digging 
for  the  foundation  of  the  town>house  and  of  the  pedestal  of 
the  obelisk;  and  of  urns,  lacrymatoria  (tear-boules*),  paterae, 
lamps,  and  other  utensils  which  have  been  obtained  from 
the  tombs.  Three  remains  deserve  a more  extended  notice : 
the  obelisk,  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  antient  cemetery, 
cmlled  the  Campus  Elysius  (Rlysian  Field),  or,  by  corruption, 
EliKamp. 


ObrlUk  of  ArW. 

Tbo  obelisk  decorates  one  of  the  squares  next  to  the 
town-halt.  The  lime  when  it  was  brought  to  Arles  and  the 
other  circumstances  attending  its  transport  are  unknown. 
It  is  of  granite  similar  to  thst  of  the  olielisks  which  wore 
carried  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  but  is  without  an^  hierogly- 
phics. It  appears  never  to  have  been  set  up  in  antient 
times,  hut  to  have  lain  where  it  was  nlacod  on  being  landed. 
Kor  many  ages,  it  was  buried  in  the  earth  in  the  garden 
of  a private  individual;  but  was  discovered  in  1389,  and 
in  1675,  under  the  direction  of  the  town-council,  was  brought 
from  its  concealment,  and  raised  on  a pedestal.  It  was 
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originally  of  one  piece,  but  when  dug  out,  was  found  to  hr 
broken  at  the  pmnt:  the  broken  part  was  discovered  in 
another  place.  Its  dimensions  are  about  flfly-flve  English 
foet  high,  and  the  base  is  about  seven  feet  and  a half  square. 
It  rests  on  four  lions  eouehant  at  the  four  comers ; the 
Ikms  lie  on  the  pedestal,  which  is  above  twenty-one  feet 
high,  and  has  on  its  four  sides  Latin  inscriptions,  containing 
the  roost  folsome  panegyrics  on  Louis  XIV.,  to  whose  honou 
the  obelisk  was  erect^.  The  summit  was  crowned  with  s 
globe  covered  with /tew%-do-iis,  and  surmounted  by  the  sun, 
tne  ensign  of  Lb  Orund  MonarquB.  Whether  these  emblems 
of  royalty  bare  survived  the  fervours  of  the  revoluliun,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ; bot  the  obelisk  itself,  which 
is  the  only  antient  part  of  the  monument,  maintains  its  place. 

Of  the  amphitheatre,  the  circuit  is  yet  entire ; and  the 
remains,  although  blocked  up  with  houses,  are  sufficient 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  former  grandeur  of  the  edifice. 
It  consisted  of  three  stages,  the  lower  of  which,  owing 
to  the  uneven  surface  of  the  site,  was  for  the  most 
part  under  ground,  except  on  the  north  and  north-east, 
where  several  arches  appear  above  ground.  The  inequality 
of  the  site,  by  thus  concealing  or  burying  the  greater  part 
of  the  first  stage,  made  it  necessary  to  place  the  principal 
entrances  on  the  second,  which  contains  sixty  arches  (in 
eluding  the  four  prineipid  entries),  the  number  which  is 
alao  in  the  third  stage.  The  parapet  which  surmounted  the 
third  st^  has  disappeared,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  of 
what  kind  it  was.  The  architecture  is  of  the  Composite 
Mder.  The  rows  of  seats  which  surrounded  the  arena  [s>ee 
AMPHtTHtATBa]  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
space  which  they  once  occupied,  as  well  as  the  arena  itself, 
ia  filled  with  earm  to  the  level  of  the  second  stage,  and  co- 
vered with  bouses.  Three  towers  have  been  built  during 
subsequent  wars.  The  once  open  arches  of  the  outer  wall 
have  also  been  built  up.  and  the  exterior  defaced  and  hid- 
den by  houses  erected  agaiiut  it.  This  amphitheatre  is 
built  of  stone,  inferior  in  hardness  and  whiteness  to  that  of 
the  amphitheatre  at  Ntmes:  it  is  leas  perfect  than  that 
edifice,  hut  was  capifole  of  holding  about  five  thousand 
more  speetatora. 

The  principal  dimensions  are  thiu  given  in  Guts'  Detenp- 
Hon  dB$  Ariiw  ou  dB  f Anq)h»iMdtr«  (t driet.  1665: — * 

EsilUh  feet. 

Circumference  of  the  oval  ....  1265  or  12*15 

Longer  diameter,  N.  to  8 466 

Shorter  do.  E.  to  W 34]  or  33S 

Longer  do.  of  the  arena  . . 249  or  246 

Shorter  do.  do.  ...  126  or  124 

Breadth  from  the  outer  wall  to  the  parapet 
of  the  arena,  across  the  benches  . 110  or  109 

Number  of  persons  whom  the  amphitheatre  would  cun- 
tain.  above  23.000. 

The  measurement  of  the  circumference  given  in  Le  Grand 
Dictiormaire  de  Martini6re  rather  exceeds  the  above : and 
he  gives  the  height  of  the  arches  in  the  exterior  wall  as 
above  twenU-ono  English  feet,  the  width  as  eighteen  or 
nineteen.  He  adds  that  the  walls  are  above  two  toiies  or 
about  thirteen  English  feet  thick,  formed  of  massy  blocks  of 
stone  without  lime  or  cement  to  unite  them ; and  that  the 
amphitheatre  would  conveniently  hold  30,000  persons. 

Excavations  have  been  made  in  the  amphitneatre  within 
a few  years,  and  many  antiquities  discovered. 

Tbe  ceroeter}'  of  Campus  Elysius  is  on  a pleasant  hill  out 
of  the  city.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  of 
these,  called  Motdaire  (from  which  is  a*bcautifu1  prospect) 
the  antient  monumental  stones  have  mostly  been  carried 
Bwav  to  present  to  different  individuals,  or  broken  up  to  be 
use<l  as  building  materials:  but  the  second  part,  which  is 
still  called  Elitcamp,  contains  several  tombs,  those  of  the 
Pagans  being  distinguished  by  the  letters  D M (Zhi#  ManL 
buM),  and  those  of  the  Christians  by  a crosa.  The  same 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  removal  of  nearly  all  the  tombs 
of  theother  part,  have  materially  diminished  those  inEliscamp. 

An  antient  statue,  which  is  called  by  Martinidre  and 
others  a statue  of  Venus,  but  which  an  old  writer,  Francis 
de  Rebatu,  Dean  of  the  See  of  Arles  < in  a tract  bearing  (late 
1659).  and  the  writer  in  the  Encyclopidie  Mtthodiqur, 
detcrilie  as  a statue  of  Diana,  was  dug  up  in  1651.  It  was 
found  in  digging  a well,  in  several  pieces;  and  has  been 
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much  Adoiired.  It  was  restored  and  transferred  in  1CS4  to  | 
the  ^lery  at  VersaUles,  and  subsequently  to  the  gallery  of  [ 
the  Louvre. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  country  round  Arles  was  by  no 
means  so  marshy  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ; tl>e  obstaclos 
which  prevent  the  waters  from  flowing  into  the  sea  or  into 
the  channel  of  the  Rhdne  having  arisen  since. 

The  people  of  Arles  are  considered  to  have  retained  more 
than  those  of  roost  other  towns  of  the  manners  of  antient 
times.  One  instance  of  their  adherence  is  far  from  credit* 
able  : bullfights  were  kept  up  here  till  a comparatively  late 
period.  Horse  and  foot  races  are  still  practised.  The  beauty, 
grace,  and  gentility  of  the  women  are  much  praised. 

Arles  was  the  native  place  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  II. 
son  of  Constantine  the  Great : of  Morand  and  Patrat,  dra- 
matists ; and  of  Sat'erien,  a mathematician  and  biographer 
of  some  merit.  {Le  Grand  Dietimnaire  do  Martini^re; 
Gf^f>rraphie  de  la  Franre ; Fncyelopcdie  Methoditfue ; ficc.) 

AkLON  (the  Roman  Orolaunum),  a small  town  in  the 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  belonging  to  the  King  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  49°  4'F  N.  lat,  and  5°  47'  B.  long.  It  stands  I 
on  a hill,  near  the  sources  of  the  Semoy,  a branch  of  the 
Maas,  fourteen  miles  W.N.W.  of  the  town  of  Luxembourg, 
and  between  that  and  the  town  of  Neufehateau.  Its  popu- 
lation is  about  3,600.  It  has  some  iron  works  and  fur- 
naces. a considerable  com  traile,  and  linen  and  woollen 
manufactures.  Arlon  was  onco  a town  of  considerable  im- 
portance; it  was  fortified,  and  was  taken  and  re-taken  by 
the  French  and  the  Spaniards  in  tl)e  wars  of  Louis  Xlv. 
It  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a fire  in  1765.  Arlon  was 
tho  birth-place  of  the  two  learned  brothers  Basle^den, 
one  of  whom  became  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Toledo 
in  the  time  of  Charles  V. ; tho  other  was  the  founder  of 
the  College  of  the  three  languages  at  Louvain. 

ARMA'DA.  This  term,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  armala,  * armed,'  and  consequently  comes  from  the 
same  root  as  the  French  armee  and  our  army,  is  used  in 
Spain  to  denote  exclusively  a naval  armed  force,  or  lleet 
of  war.  Flota  is  used  in  the  same  language  for  a fleet  of 
merchant-men.  Armado,  which  occurs  in  Shakspeare's 
King  John,  act  iii.  sc.  4.  Sandys's  TracfU,  p.  51,  is  a 
corrupted  term ; so  Fairfax,  in  the  translation  of  Ta»to,  i.  79. 

* 5prr«4  «a«  th«  h amadv  vtJc  aod  Iwoul.' 

Ben  Jonson,  however,  writes  it  correctly.  Armada. 

Nares,  in  his  Glouary,  thinks  that  this  word  was  not 
known  in  England  before  the  Spanish  projected  invasion  in 
1568 ; and  it  is  now  rarely  used  but  in  speaking  of  that 
particular  fleet  the  fitting  out  and  destruction  of  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  next  article. 

ARMADA,  SPANISH.  In  tho  beginning  of  May, 
I58S,  the  preparations  of  Philip  II.  ^r  the  invasion  of 
England,  which  had  so  long  kept  Europe  in  amasement 
ana  suspense,  were  brought  to  a conclusion ; and  the  Spa- 
niards, in  the  confidence  of  success,  previous  to  its  sailing, 
gave  their  fleet  the  name  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  It  con- 
sisted. at  this  time,  of  1 30  vessels : 65  of  these  were  galleons 
and  lai^r  ships;  25  were  pink-built  ships;  19  tenders; 
13  small  frigates;  4 were  galeasscs ; and  4 galleys.  The 
soldiers  on  b^rd  amounted  to  19,-295,  the  tnariners  to  6050; 
of  these,  3330  soldiers  and  1293  mariners  liad  been  supplie<l 
by  Portugal : besides  whicn,  the  rowers  in  the  galcasses 
amounted  to  1200,  and  in  the  galleys  to  868.  There  were 
also  on  board  2431  pieces  of  artillerv*,  and  4575  quintals  of 
powder:  347  of  the  pieces  of  artillery  had  likewise  been  sup- 
plied by  Portugal.  Two  thousand  volunteers  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  in  Spain,  exclusive  of  the  sailors  and 
soldiers  already  mentioned,  arc  stated  to  have  accompanied 
the  expedition. 

Philip's  prepamtions.  in  tho  Nctlierlands,  of  a further  force, 
were  not  less  advanced  than  those  of  Spain.  Besides  a well- 
appointed  army  of  30,000  foot  and  4u00  horse,  which  the 
Duke  of  Parma  bad  assemblinl  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nicuport  and  Dunkirk,  that  active  general  had  providc<l  a 
Dum^r  of  hat-bottomed  vessels,  fit  for  transporting  both  horse 
and  foot,  and  had  brought  sailors  to  navigate  them  from  the 
towns  in  the  Baltic.  Most  of  these  vessels  had  been  b’*dt 
at  Antwerp;  and,  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from  intercepting 
them  simuld  they  pass  by  sea,  they  were  sent  along  tho 
Scheldt  to  Ghent,  thence  by  the  canal  to  Bruues,  and  so  to 
Nieuport  by  a new  canal  dug  for  the  particular  occasion. 
This  laborious  undertaking,'  in  which  several  thousand 
workmen  had  been  employed,  was  already  finished,  and  the 


duke  now  only  waited  lor  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  fleet: 
hoping  that,  as  soon  as  it  should  approach,  the  Dutch 
English  ships,  which  cruised  upon  the  coast,  would  rctw 
into  their  harbours. 

Tlie  details  of  the  regular  force  which  the  English  ts»ra- 
bled  to  oppose  the  Armada,  both  by  sea  and  land,  arc  s»> 
nutely  given  in  a manuscript  now  in  the  British  Mibctu 
{MS.  Peg,  18  C.  xxi.),  formerly  belonging  lo  the  Rinal  U 
l»wry.  At  the  time  when  Queen  ElizabeUi  beiraa  hr 
preparations,  her  fleet  did  nut  amount  to  more  than  thro 
ships,  none  of  them  near  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  eneon. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  different  descriptions  of 
large  and  small,  which  formed  her  navy,  araounteil  to  lii 
siiips,  manned  by  17,472  sailors.  The  militar)  furre  m- 
sisted  of  two  armies,  one  for  immediately  oppounc  tai 
enemy,  under  the  Earl  of  Leicester ; tlie  other  for  the  defron 
of  the  queen's  person,  commanded  by  Lord  Hunsdon.  Tb 
army  appointed  for  the  defence  of  the  queen'»  perw 
amount^  to  45,362.  besides  the  band  of  pen8ionm,vni 
36  pieces  of  ordnance.  Lord  Leicester's  army  amountrda 
1 8,449 : the  total  of  both  armies  to  63,5 1 1 , besides  ‘204s  fapi 
who  were  expected  from  the  1-ow  Countries.  The  fisfrnd 
the  ih-csidentship  of  the  N<wth  remained  stationary,  moa 
anything  should  be  attempted  on  tho  side  of  ScotUod;  o 
were  also  the  forces  of  the  Presidentship  of  Wales. 

The  Armada  was  to  have  left  Lisbon  in  the  beginamr  tl 
May,  but  the  Marquess  de  Santa  Cruz,  who  hod  been  tf- 
pointed  admiral,  at  the  moment  fixed  for  the  departure  «v 
seized  writh  a fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a few  days;  sodb 
a singular  fatality,  the  Duke  de  Faliano,  the  vicc-idniin. 
died  likewise  at  the  same  time.  Santa  Cruz  was  rsekenri 
the  first  na\al  officer  in  Spain ; and  Philip  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  supply  his  place : he  at  last  filled  it  tid 
the  Duke  do  Medina  Sidonia,  a nobleman  of  high  rcnuui;«c. 
but  entirely  unacquainted  with  maritime  affairs.  Mtnuw 
de  Rccaldo.  liowever,  a seaman  of  great  experience,  iv 
made  vice-admiral. 

In  these  arrangements  so  much  time  wa.s  lost,  that  tk 
fleet  could  not  leave  Lisbon  till  the  29tb  of  May.  it  bat 
not  advanced  far  in  its  >oyage  to  Corunna,  at  which  place  a 
was  to  receive  some  troops  and  stores,  when  it  was  otenakn 
by  a violent  storm  and  di^rsed.  All  the  ship^  bosr»r, 
reached  Corunna,  La  Coruna  (the  Groyne,  as  it  is  nlled  ^ 
our  historians  and  sailors),  though  considerably  daisa:^^ 
except  four.  They  were  repaired  with  the  utmost  dili^tn. 
tho  king  sending  messengers  every  day  to  hastro  ihei:  ^ 
parture ; yet  several  weeks  passed  before  they  were  lo  < 
condition  to  resume  the  voyage. 

, In  the  mean  time  a report  was  brought  to  KneUnd  (bi 
! the  Armada  had  suffered  so  much  by  the  stonuaslob 
I unfit  for  proceeding  in  tho  intended  enterprise ; and  m> 

I attested  did  the  intelligence  appear,  that,  at  the  queen 
; sire.  Secretary  Walsingham  wrote  to  the  English  admim 
requiring  him  to  lay  up  four  of  his  largest  shijts  and 
charge  the  seamen.  Lord  Howard  wks  happily  le^ctnlB- 
lous  on  this  occasion  than  either  Elizabeth  or  Wabmphau. 
and  desired  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  retain  thi-*  ^hil* 
I in  the  sen  ice,  even  though  it  should  be  at  liis  own  evpen'e, 
till  more  certain  information  were  received.  In  order  lu 
procure  it,  he  set  sail  with  a brisk  north  wind  for  I'onmfu 
intending,  in  case  he  should  find  the  Armada  soniurbds 
aklcd  as  bad  been  reported,  to  complete  its  destrui-tioo.  Or 
the  coast  of  Spain  he  received  intelligence  of  the  trutii:  at 
the  same  time,  the  wind  having  changed  from  rwili  tf 
south,  he  began  to  dread  that  the  Spaniards  micht 
sailed  for  England,  and  therefore  returned  without  delay  t- 
his  former  station  at  Plymouth. 

Soon  after  his  arnval  I.ortl  Howard  was  infortncl  lh»t 
the  Armada  was  in  sight.  He  immediately  weighed  snrbt- 
and  sailed  out  of  the  harbour,  still  uncertain  of  the 
which  the  enemy  intended  to  pursue.  On  the  next  day  b* 
perceived  them  steering  directly  towards  him,  drawn  up  » 
the  form  of  a crescent,  which  extended  seven  miles  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other.  Plymouth  was  at  first  auppcjc* 
to  be  the  place  of  destination  ; Gut  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  Duke  do  Medina  adhered  to  the  execution  of  tl»c 
whirii  hfc,l  been  laid  dow-n  for  him  by  the  court  of  Muma 
This  was.  to  steer  ^tile  through  the  Channel  till  he  ihoul. 
reach  the  coast  of  Zanders,  and,  after  raising  the  blocknif 
of  the  harbours  of  Nieu{>ort  and  Dunkirk  by  llic 
and  Dutch  ships,  to  escort  the  Duke  of  Parma  s srtnvt' 
England,  as  well  os  land  the  forces  which  were  on  l<oard  b* 
own  lleet.  Lord  Howard,  instead  of  coming  to  close 
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nnraual  6ght.  eontented  himself  with  harassing  the  Spa- 
Qiams  on  their  voyage,  and  with  watching  attentively  all 
the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  storms,  cross* 
winds,  and  other  accidents.  It  was  not  long  before  ho 
discerned  a favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  the  vice- 
admiral  Recaldo.  This  he  did  in  person:  and  on  that  oc- 
casion display^  so  much  dexterity  in  working  his  ship, 
and  in  loading  and  firing  his  guas.  as  greatlv  alarmed  the 
Spaniards  for  the  fate  of  their  virc-admiral.  I^rom  that  time 
they  kept  closer  to  each  other ; notwithstanding  which,  the 
English  on  the  same  day  attacked  one  of  the  largest  ga- 
leasses.  Other  Spanish  ships  came  up  in  time  to  her  relief, 
but  in  their  hurry,  one  of  the  principal  galleons,  which 
had  a great  part  of  the  treasure  on  board,  ran  foul  of 
another  ship,  and  lost  one  of  her  masts.  In  conso<iucnce 
of  this  misfortune  she  fell  behind,  and  was  taken  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake : who.  on  the  same  day,  took  another 
capital  ship,  which  had  been  aocidcntally  set  on  fire.  Se- 
veral other  rencontres  happened,  and  in  all  of  them  the  Eng- 
lish proved  victorious.  Their  ships  were  lighter,  and  their 
tailors  more  dexterous,  th  m those  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
Spanish  guns  were  plantcil  Urn  high,  while  every  shot  from 
tnc  English  provea  elTcclual.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
still  continuea  to  advance  till  they  came  opposite  to  Calais, ; 
where  the  Duke  de  Medina,  having  onlercd  them  to  cast 
anchor,  sent  information  to  tho  Duke  of  Parma  of  his  arrival, 
and  entreated  him  to  hasten  the  embarkation  of  his  forces.  ^ 
But  the  duke,  though  he  embarked  a few  of  his  troops,  in-  I 
formed  Medina  that  the  vessels  which  he  had  prepared  ' 
were  proper  only  for  tmn^po^ling  the  troops,  but  were  utterly 
unfit  for  fighting  ; and  fur  this  reason,  till  the  Armada  was 
brought  nearer,  and  the  coast  cleared  of  the  Dutch  ships 
which  had  blocked  up  the  harltours  of  Nieuport  and  Dun- 
kirk, he  could  not  stir  from  his  then  station  (at  Bruges) 
without  exposing  his  anny  to  certain  min.  In  compliance 
with  this  request,  the  Armada  was  onlerctl  to  advance  ; and 
it  had  arrived  within  sight  of  Dunkirk,  between  the  English 
fleet  on  one  hand  and  the  Dutch  on  the  other,  wlien  a sud- 
den calm  put  a stop  to  its  motions.  In  thU  situation  the 
Meets  remained  for  a whole  day.  About  the  middle  of  the 
night  of  August  the  7th  a breere  sprung  up,  and  Lord 
Howard  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  wliich  had  been 
planned  the  day  Wfore.  Having  fillerl  eight  ships  with 
pitch,  sulphur,  and  other  combustible  materials,  he  !«et  fire 
to  them,  and  sent  them  before  the  wind  against  the  difl'erent 
disisions  of  the  Spanish  Meet  The  Spaniards  beheld  the.se 
ships  in  flames  approaching  them  with  great  dismay : the 
darkness  of  the  night  increased  their  terror,  and  the  panic 
flew  entirely  through  the  fleet.  The  crews  of  the  different 
vessels,  anxious  only  for  their  own  preserv’ation,  thought  of 
nothing  but  how  to  escape  from  irametliate  danger.  Some 
weighed  their  anchors,  whilst  others  cut  their  cables,  and 
suffered  their  ships  to  drive  before  the  wind.  In  this  con- 
fusion many  of  the  ships  ran  foul  of  one  another,  and 
several  of  them  rcceivea  such  damage  as  to  be  rendered 
unfit  for  future  use. 

When  daylight  returned,  Lord  Howard  had  the  satisfiic- 
tinn  to  perceive  that  his  stratagem  had  producerl  the  desinnl 
effect.  The  enemy  were  .still  in  extreme  disorder,  and  their 
ships  widely  sepaiated  and  dispersed.  His  fleet  having  re- 
ceived a great  augmentation  by  the  ships  fitted  out  by  the 
nobility  und  gentry,  as  well  os  by  thoi>e  of  Dwil  Seymour, 
who  had  left  Justin  de  Nassau  as  alone  sulildcnt  to  guard 
the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  being  bravely  sccondwl  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake  and  all  the  other  ofTlc^cr'*.  ho  hastened  to 
improve  the  advantago  which  wa.s  now  presented  to  him. 
and  attacked  the  enemy  in  different  quarters  at  the  same 
time  with  the  utmost  impetuosity  and  ardour.  The  engage- 
ment began  at  four  m the  morning  of  August  the  8th,  and 
lasted  till  six  at  night.  Tlie  Spnnianls  in  mcry  rencontre 
displayed  the  most  intrepid  bravery;  but,  from  the  causes 
already  mentioned,  did  little  execution  against  the  English, 
while  many  of  their  own  ships  were  greatly  damaged,  and 
ten  of  the  largest  were  either  run  aground,  sunk,  or  com- 
pelled to  surrender. 

The  principal  galcass,  commanded  by  Monrada,  liaving 
Manriquei,  the  inspector-general,  on  bwird,  with  30U 
g.-illey-slavcH  and  400  soldiers,  was  driven  ashore  near 
(Julais.  Fifty  thousand  ducats  were  found  on  boanl  of  her. 
One  of  the  capital  ships,  having  been  long  battered  by  an 
English  captain  of  the  name  of  Cross,  was  sunk  during  the 
engagement.  A few  only  of  the  crew  were  saved,  who  re- 
at^  that  one  of  the  otKccm  on  board  having  proposed  to  i 


surrender,  he  was  killed  by  another  who  was  enraged  et  his 
proposal ; that  this  other  was  killed  bv  the  brother  of  the 
first ; and  that  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  bloody  scene  that 
the  ship  went  to  the  bottom.  The  fate  of  two  other  of  the 
Spanish  g^leoiis  ii  particularly  mentioned  by  contempo- 
rary historians,  the  8t.  Philip  and  St.  Matthew : after  an 
obstinate  engagement  with  the  English  admiral's  ship,  they 
were  obliged  to  run  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  where 
they  were  taken  Iw  the  Dutch. 

Ine  Duke  dc  ht^edina  now  not  only  desraired  of  success* 
but  saw  clearly  that  by  a continuance  of  the  combat  be 
ahould  ri.sk  the  entire  destruction  of  his  Meet.  The  bulk  of 
his  vessels  rendered  them  unfit  not  only  for  fighting  but 
for  navigation  in  the  narrow  seas.  He  therefore  determined 
to  abandon  the  further  prosecution  of  his  enterprise;  yet 
even  to  get  back  to  Spain  was  difficult : he  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  sail  northwards,  and  return  by  making  the  circuit  of 
the  British  isles.  Lord  Seymtour  was  detached  to  follow  in 
his  rear,  but  from  tlie  bod  supply  of  ammunition  which  he 
had  received  from  tlie  public  ollices,  was  deterred  from  re- 
newing an  attack  which,  in  all  prnhabilitv,  would  have  led 
to  the  Duke  de  Medina's  surrender. 

A dreadful  storm  arose,  after  the  Spaniards  had  rounded 
the  Orkneys,  and  the  whole  Meet  was  dispersed.  Horses, 
mules,  and  baggage,  were  (hrowm  overboara  to  lighten  a few 
of  the  vessels.  Some  of  the  ships  were  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks  of  Nonaay ; some  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the 
North  Sea  ; others  were  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland 
and  the  Western  Isles — the  wreck  of  one  l>eing  still  visible, 
it  is  said,  at  Tobermoray,  in  the  Ide  of  Mull;  and  more 
than  thirty  were  driven  by  another  storm,  which  overlook 
them  from  the  west,  on  different  parts  of  the  coast  of  Ire 
land.  Port  na  Spagna,  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  near  the 
Giants'  Causeway,  obtained  its  name  from  this  circum- 
stance. (See  Trans,  of  Gr<\l.  Sbc.  vol.  Hi.  piste  10.)  Of 
these,  some  afterwards  reached  homo  in  the  most  shat- 
tered condition,  under  the  vice-admiral  Recaldo;  others 
were  shipwrecked  among  the  rocks  and  shallows;  and 
of  those  which  reached  the  shore  many  of  the  crews  were 
barbarously  murdered,  from  an  apprehension,  it  was  pre- 
tended. that  in  a country  where  there  were  so  many  dis- 
atfected  Catholics  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  show 
mercy  to  so  great  a number  of  the  enemv.  Camden  says, 
' Tliey  were  slain,  some  of  them  by  the  wild  Irish,  and  others 
put  to  the  sword  by  command  of  the  lord-deputy  ; for  he, 
fearing  lest  they  would  join  with  the  Irish  rebels,  and  sec- 
ing  that  Bingham,  governor  of  Connaught,  whom  he  had 
once  or  twice  commanded  to  show  rigour  towards  them  as 
they  yielded  Uiemselves.  bad  refiised  to  do  it.  sent  Fowl, 
deputy-marshal,  who  drew  them  out  of  their  lurkinir-holes 
and  hiding-places,  and  beheaded  about  two  hundred  of  them.’ 

The  Duke  dc  Medina  having  kept  out  in  the  open  teas, 
escaped  shipwreck  ; and,  according  to  the  official  accounts, 
arrived  at  Santander  in  the  Bar  of  Biscay  about  the  end 
of  September,  * with  noc  more  than  sixty  savle  oute  rdhis 
whole  ficeto , and  those  verye  much  shattered. 

Strype,  in  his  Annals,  reckons  the  Spanish  loss  upon  the 
coast  of  England  to  have  amounted  to  fifteen  ships  and 
above  10,000  men,  besides  seventeen  ships  and  5394  men 
sunk,  drowned,  and  taken  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

The  statements,  however,  published  at  the  time  apparently 
upon  authority,  say,  *In  July  and  August,  ships  15,  men 
4791  ; sunk,  &c.,  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland,  17  ships.  5391 
men  : ' making  a total  of  32  ships,  and  10,185  men. 

There  is  a very  curious  work  relating  to  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada preserved  in  the  King's  Library  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum: a volume  of  extreme  rarity,  which  was  finished  at 
Lisbon,  May  9.  1588.  while  the  fleet  was  in  the  of  that 
place  prepared  for  the  ey>cdition,  entitled  Im  Felicissitna 
Armatia,  qur  el  Don  reltff  nttsifro  Ssnor  manfiojitniar 
en  el  ptterlo  de  la  C^'tuiail de  Liiboa,  en  ei  Reyno  de  Portuga*, 
el  Amo  de  mil  y quinientns  y oehenta  y ocAo ; hecha  por 
Pedro  de  Pas  Salas,  fol.  Lish.  1586 : por  Antonio  Alvares, 
Impressor.  This  copy  in  the  King's  Library  was  the  identical 
one  which  wns  procured  at  the  time  of  its  publication  for 
I>ord  Burghlcy.  to  acquaint  him  with  the  true  detail  of  all 
the  preporotions  : and  he  bos  noted  in  his  own  hand,  in  the 
margins  of  din'enmt  pages,  a variety  of  particulars  relating 
to  the  defeat.  In  one  instance,  he  has  noted  the  change  of 
a commander  from  one  Spanish  ves-scl  to  another  different 
vessel.  The  following  are  a few  of  Lord  Burghlcy  s notes  :-w 

Galeon  S.  Phchppe;  * taken  at  Flushyng,  31  July. 
D.  Francisco  de  Toletlc : ‘ this  man  escaped  into  Nuport. 
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La  Nao  Capitana ; * this  shipp  waa  taken  by  Sir  Francu 
Drake/  El  Gran  Grifon  Capitana ; ' thU  man's  ship  was 
drowned.  1 7 September,  in  the  lie  of  Furemare,  Scotland/ 
Barca  de  Amburg ; * she  was  drowned  over  against  Ire- 
land.' Saa  Pedro  Mavor;  * wrecked  in  October,  in  Devon- 
Khim,  neare  Plimmoutne.'  La  Galea^a  Capitana  nombrada 
8.  Loren<^ ; * this  was  drowned  afor  Callys/ 

The  following  entries  perhaps  afibrd  an  explanation  of 
the  lord-^puW’s  barbarous  conduct  in  Ireland.  Members 
of  some  IrisD  families  were  on  board  the  Spanish  fleet : — 

Admundio  Kstaeio ; ‘ brother  to  James  Eustace,  Viscount 
Baltyglaaa.'  Don  Carlos  Orconon  ' of  Offolly,  sonn  to  old 
Oconore/  Tristan  Vinglade ; ‘ Wynaland.'  Ricardo  Be* 
reey,  ^berto  Laseo,  Christoval  Lonbardo;  * of  Mounster/ 

The  copy  of  this  work  in  the  Royal  Library*,  from  which 
a few  parUculars  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  preceding  account 
have  been  taken,  is  accompanied  by  twelve  charts  of  the  coast 
of  England,  showing  the  difierent  situations  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  and  the  English  fleet  through  tho  whole  of  the 
contest.  This  also,  which  is  a separate  work,  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  entitled  Exv^itionit  Hinianorum  in  An^liam 
Vera  Detcriptio,  Anno  Do.  MDLXXXVIIl.  publish^  by 
Robert  Adam,  and  engraved  by  Augustin  Kytber.  Tbe 
diflrerent  actions  and  positions  represented  in  these  charts 
are  minutely  explainea  in  a quarto  tract,  printed  by  A.  Hat- 
field in  15V0,  and  sold  at  Au^stin  Ryther's  shop,  entitled 
A Diecaurte  concerning  the  Spanieh  PUet  inva^ng  Eng- 
land in  the  yeere  1588, — a copy  of  which  is  also  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

Camden,  speaking  of  this  great  victory,  says. ' Whereupon 
several  moniea  were  coined,  some  in  memory  of  the  victory, 
with  a fleet  flying  with  full  sails,  and  this  inscription,  Venxt^ 
It  came,  it  saw,  it  fled;"  others  in  honour 
of  tbe  queen,  with  fire-ships  and  a fleet  all  in  confusion,  in- 
scribed, Dux/amina  /act%,  that  is,  " A woman  was  con- 
ductor of  the  exploit."  ITie  medals  and  jettons,  however, 
which  were  struck  on  this  occasion,  were  entirely  Dutch. 
None  were  struck  in  England.  The  most  remarkable  of 
considerable  size  is  that  vmich  represents  the  Spanish  fleet 
upon  tbe  obverse,  with  the  words  Elavit  Jehovah  et  diuipaii 
turU,  1568,  * Jehovah  blow  and  they  were  scattered.'  Re- 
verse, a church  on  a rock,  beaten  by  tbe  waves.  AUidor  non 
Urdor.  These,  and  one  or  two  more,  will  be  found  in  tbe 
Hietoire  hfedaiUque  dee  Paye-Bae.  tome  i.  p.  383*366 ; and 
in  Pinkerton's  Medailic  Hielory  o/ England,  pi.  viii.  no.  7,  8 ; I 
pi.  ix.  no.  ),  6.  I 

Philip  II.  published  two  jettons,  with  the  inscription,  7m- 
menei  Tremor  Oeeani,  1587  and  1568. 

It  is  usually  said  that  the  circulation  of  an  English  news- 
paper first  began  in  1 588,  when  The  EngUeh  Mercurie  was 
’published  by  autboritie  for  the  prevention  of  false  reports.' 
C/opies  of  several  of  these  Mercuries,  dated  Whitehall,  July 
23d>  July  26th,  and  Nov.  24th,  are  preserved  among  Dr. 
Birchs  historical  collections  in  the  British  Museum  ; but  os 
they  are  marked  as  Nos.  50,  51,  and  54  in  the  comer  of  the 
margin,  we  are  to  conclude  that  such  pubUcations  bad  occa- 
sionally been  resorted  to  at  critical  times,  much  anterior  to 
tho  event  of  tho  Spanish  Armada. 

The  chief  details  in  the  preceding  account  have  been 
drawn  from  Camden's  Hutory  q/*  EUzabeth ; Strype's  An- 
Rd/s  of  the  Church ; Ellis's  Original  Letters ; and  Watson’s 
Hietoru  of  Philip  II. 

ARMADILLO  {Daeypue,  Linmeus),  in  zoology,  a genus 
of  mammals  belonging  to  the  order  Edentata,  and  forming, 
with  tho  allied  genera  Chiamyphorue  and  Orycteropta,  a 
small  but  very  distinct  family  inlcrmediate  Mtween  the 
sloths  and  anteaters,  and  characterized  hy  the  possession  of 
molar  teeth  only.  The  sloths,  on  the  contrary,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  article  Ai,  have  not  only  tho  ordinary  molar , 
teeth  of  common  quadrupeds,  but  are  likeMiso  provided 
with  lai^  and  powerful  canines ; though,  as  far  as  we  know 
anything  of  their  economy,  they  appear  to  bo  a purely  herbi- 
vorous family,  and  to  be  oven  incapacitated  by  other  details 
of  their  organization  for  the  capture  or  destruction  of  a 
living  prey ; whilst  tbe  ant-eaters,  os  we  have  seen  under 
that  article,  are  not  only  deprived  of  canine,  but  likewise  of 
molar  teeth ; consequently,  are  without  teeth  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  thus  form  tlie  only  family  of  tho  order  Edentata 
that  literally  answers  to  the  name  and  definition.  Nor  are 
these  the  only  dwtinctioiis  which  subsist  between  (he  three 
families  of  edematous  mammals  which  we  have  here  indi- 
uted.  Others  have  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  articles 
just  referred  to,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention,  in  ad- 


dition, that  tbe  ant-eaters  differ  from  the  other  two  famiiwa 
by  tbe  want  of  clavicles,  a most  important  and  influential 
element  in  tbe  anatomical  structure  of  all  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, and  tbe  armadillos,  tbe  more  immediate  subject  li 
our  present  consideration,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  tbeir 
external  covering.  * When  we  speak  of  a quadruped,'  says 
tbe  eloquent  Buffon,  ’ the  very*  name  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  an  animal  covered  with  hair,  as  tliat  of  a bird  or  a fish 
suggests  the  corresponding  ideas  of  feathers  or  scales  re- 
spectively, as  attributes  inseparable  from  these  beings ; yet 
nature,  always  more  fertile  in  her  resources  than  we  an. 
skilful  in  tracing  her  relations  or  appreciating  her  designs, 
escapes  at  every  moment  from  our  most  extensive  observa- 
tions. and  astonishes  us  by  her  exceptions,  sUll  more  than 
by  her  general  laws.'  A remarkable  instance  of  tbe  truth 
of  these  observations  is  presented  bv  tbe  genus  of  quadru- 
peds which  we  are  about  to  consider.  Instead  of  hair,  the 
armadillos  are  covered  with  a species  of  hard  bony  crust, 
forming  three  bucklers  on  the  bead,  shoulders,  and  rump, 
respectively,  the  two  latter  being  connected  by  a number  of 
transverse  moveable  bands,  very  similar  in  form  and  appear- 
ance to  the  plate  armour  ofUie  middle  ages,  from  which  indeed 
these  animals  have  acquired  the  name  of  armadillos,  a name 
of  Spanish  origin,  which  bos  been  adopted  by  English  wri- 
ters. These  bucklers  likewise  hang  down  on  each  aide,  so 
as  to  form  an  effectual  protection  to  the  belly,  and  partially 
to  cover  the  legs  and  feet;  whilst  the  pliancy  produced  by 
the  moveable  bands  interposed  between  the  bucklers  of  the 
rump  and  shoulders,  and  which  are  themselves  connected  by 
tbe  soft  pliant  skin  of  the  animal,  permits  tbe  must  varied 
and  rapid  motions.  Tbe  bucklers  themselves,  os  well  as 
these  connecting  moveable  bands,  are  composed  of  numer- 
ous small  polygonal  plates,  placed  contiguous  to  one  another 
like  the  stones  of  a mosiac  pavement,  but  without  any  actual 
articulation,  and  they  are  incapable  of  separate  motion.  The 
whole  thus  forms  a kind  of  shelly  buckler  not  unlike  that  of 
a lobster ; and  though  incapable  of  actual  motion,  yet  the 
thinness  nf  the  sheU,  and.  during  life,  tbe  pliancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  animal  oil  which  penetrates  it,  allow  it  to  yield 
to  a certain  degree,  and  thus  to  accommodate  itself  in  some 
measure  to  the  motions  of  the  body.  But  tbe  great  and 
principal  motions,  as  already  observed,  are  entirely  due  to  the 
moveable  transverse  bands.  Interposed  between  the  two 
principal  bucklers  of  the  body,  ana  which  vary  in  number 
according  to  tbe  species,  and  even  within  certain  limits 
according  to  the  age,  sex,  or  individual.  These  are  situated 
immediately  above  the  loins,  or  in  the  region  to  which  all 
the  principal  motioas  of  the  animal  economy  have  been 
assigned ; the  bucklers  of  tbe  head  and  shoulders  are  en- 
tirely disunited,  and  have  none  of  these  moveable  bands  in 
torposed  between ; but  that  of  the  head  projects  considerably 
backwards,  and  affords  complete  protection  to  the  neck, 
which  is  indeed  so  short  as  to  be  barely  distinguishable. 
Wo  have  in  former  articles  had  repeated  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  megatherium,  and  to  point  out  the  analogies  which  that 
singular  extinct  animal  boro  to  tbe  sloths  and  ant-eaters. 
Here  a^in  it  presents  itself  to  our  notice  under  a new 
point  of  view,  and  in  fact  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  connecting  link  between  tlic  most  opposite  and 
incongruous  animals,  and  to  have  bud  a more  or  less 
intimate  relation  to  every  known  genus  of  Edentata.  It 
was  but  very  lately,  however,  that  we  had  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  it  presente«l  any  very  close  affinity  to  the  arma- 
dillos in  particular,  other  at  least  than  the  general  want 
of  incisor  teeth,  which  forms  the  disliuguisning  charac 
teristic  of  the  order  to  which  both  these  genera  belong ; 
but  tbe  recent  discovery  of  fossil  bones  of  the  megatherium 
in  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  a new  and  unexpected  analogy  between  these  animals. 
The  bones  in  question  were  accompanied  by  the  fragments 
of  a buckler,  of  very  large  dimensiuna,  manifeatly  belonging 
to  the  same  animal,  and  perfectly  similar  in  structure  and 
appearance  to  that  of  the  armadillos.  This  discovery  was 
alone  wanting  to  enable  us  to  form  a perfect  and  correct  idea 
of  the  most  remarkable  inhabitant  of  tlic  antediluvian  world. 

The  throat,  breast,  liclly,  and  thighs,  of  the  armadillo 
arc  naked,  or  covered  with  a thick  granulated  skin,  thinly 
Airnished  with  warts  or  tubercles,  which  give  origin  to  a 
few  coarse,  bristly  hairs.  Tbe  commissures  of  the  move- 
able  hands  on  the  loins  are  likewise  provided  with  a num- 
ber of  long  hairs ; but,  with  this  exception,  the  body  is 
covered  only  by  its  peculiar  shell.  Tbe  tail  is  straight, 
round,  thick,  and  pointed  * it  is  adapted,  at  the  root,  to  a 
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DOtcb  or  cavity  in  tho  posterior  od^  of  the  buckler  of  the 
croup,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  species,  is  uni* 
versally  cohered  with  bony  rings,  formed,  like  the  rings  of 
the  bucklers,  of  numerous  small  pieces  connected  together, 
but  capable  of  a certain  degree  of  motion,  and  thus  ad- 
mitting of  considerable  flexibility  in  the  tail  itself.  The 
head  of  the  armadillos  is  Hat,  and  terminated  by  a pointe<l 
muzzle,  which  assists  them,  like  the  snout  of  the  hog  and 
mule,  to  turn  up  the  earth  in  search  of  roots  and  worms. 
Their  ears  aro  erect  and  pointed,  and  their  eyes  very  small. 
Tliey  have  flat,  corpulent  bodies ; and  their  legs  are  so  dis- 
proportionately thick  and  short,  that  they  barely  serve  to 
elevate  the  body  above  tbo  surface  of  the  ground.  Their 
toes,  also,  of  which  there  are  cither  four  or  five  on  the  ante- 
rior and  invariably  five  on  the  posterior  extremities,  are  re- 
markably short,  but  they  are  furnished  with  extremely  long 
powerful  claws,  slightly  curved,  and  in  every  respect  well 
adapted  fur  digging  or  burrowing.  So  rapid  indce<l  arc  the 
armadillos  at  this  operation,  that  they  easily  bury  them- 
selves to  any  depth  beyond  ^e  reach  of  t^eir  pursuers. 
They  can  only  be  forced  Crom  their  subterranean  retreat 
by  directing  smoke  or  w,.ter  into  their  burrows:  their 
strength  and  the  tenacity  o:  thew  hold  are  so  great,  that 
they  have  been  known  to  leave  their  tails  in  the  hands  of 
the  hunter,  rather  than  permit  themselves  to  be  drawn  forth. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  their  legs,  and  the 
heavy  corpulent  make  of  their  bodies,  the  armadillos  run 
with  a velocity  which  could  nut  be  anticipated  fn)m  their 
general  appearance.  Most  of  the  species  will  easily  outstrip 
a man.  Their  ordiinry  burrows  most  commonly  run  for 
three  or  four  feet,  at  nn  angle  of  about  45®  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  then  make  a su<lden  bend,  and  terminate  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  mouth.  Here,  for  the 
most  part,  they  conceal  themselves  during  the  day-time; 
for  the  greater  number  of  the  species  are  nocturnal,  and 
never  move  abroad  whilst  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon. 
This  rule,  however,  admits  of  some  exceptions— a few  spe- 
cies being  found  abroad  at  all  times  indiflTerentlv ; ana  it 
has  been  remarked  that  these  aro  neither  so  swift  nor  so 
timid  as  the  nocturnal  species. 

The  teeth  of  the  armadillos  arc  all  of  a simple  cylindrical 
form,  and  stand  apart  from  one  another  like  those  of  the 
generality  of  cetacea  and  reptiles.  They  vary  in  number, 
from  seven  or  eight  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  on  each  side 
of  each  jaw  ; and  are  so  arranged,  that  when  the  mouth  is 
closed,  the  upper  teeth  fit  into  the  interstices  of  the  under, 
and  these  into  the  interstices  of  the  upper  teeth  alternately. 
Tlie  animals  never  attempt  to  bite,  nor  has  nature  given 
them  any  other  means  of  defence  than  the  case  and  rapidity 
with  which  they  avoid  danger  by  burrowing.  Their  food 
consists  principally  of  fallen  fruits,  roots,  and  worms ; but 
they  do  not  reject  carrion,  and  have  been  known  to  i>ene- 
Irate  into  graves,  when  not  properly  protected  by  stones  or 
brick-work.  Asara  informs  us  that  ants  are  never  found  in 
the  districts  inhabited  by  the  armadillos,  and  that  these 
animals  break  into  tho  ant-hills,  and  devour  the  insects  as 
greedily  as  the  true  ant-eaters.  Nature,  it  is  true,  has  not 
provided  them  with  the  same  apparatus  for  this  purpose, 
but  tho  armadillos  may,  notwithstanding,  destroy  vast  quan- 
tities of  ants,  though  it  is  probable  tlvit  the)'  expel  them 
from  their  own  peculiar  districts  as  much  at  least  by 
destroying  the  habitations  as  by  actually  devouring  the 
insects  themselves.  The  ordinary  food  of  the  armadillos 
consists  chieflv  of  the  roots  of  the  manioc,  of  potatoes, 
mnifjy.  and  otKer  similar  substances  of  a vegetable  na 
ture.  though,  as  already  observed,  without  rejecting  animal 
substances  naturally  sofr  or  so  far  decomposed  as  to  be 
easily  tom  without  the  help  of  canine  teeth.  They  are  also 
very  destructive  to  the  eggs  and  young  of  such  biros  as  build 
their  nests  on  the  ground,  and  gr^ily  devour  worms, 
frogs,  small  lizards,  and,  M.  d’Azara  says,  even  vipers. 
The  chief  animal  food  of  tho  armadillos,  however,  is  de- 
rived from  the  immense  herds  of  wild  cattle  which  cover 
the  plains  and  savannas  of  every  part  of  South  Ame- 
rica. These  are  rarely  slaughtered  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  hide  and  tallow ; aud  as  the  carcasses  aro  left  to  rot  on 
the  pampas  or  plains,  the  smell  soon  attracts  vast  crowds  of 
carnivorous  animals  of  x’arious  species,  and  among  others, 
great  numbers  of  armedillos,  which  greedily  devour  the  half- 
utrid  flesh,  and  soon  become  extremely  fot  and  corpulent, 
n this  condition,  notwithstanding  the  filthy  nature  of  their 
food,  their  flesh  is  mteemed  a great  delicacy,  both  by  the 
native  Indians  and  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  of 


America.  The  animal  is  roasted  in  its  shell,  and  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  dainties  which  the  country  pro<luces. 

The  armadillos  see  but  indifferently,  particularly  in  bright 
sunshiny  weather;  but  their  sense  of  nearing  is  extremely 
acute,  and  amply  compensates  for  any  ingierfection  of  sight 
When  alarmed  % any  unusual  or  strange  sound,  they  prick 
up  their  ears,  stop  for  a moment  to  satisfy  themselves  of  its 
distance  and  direction,  then  commence  a precipitate  re- 
treat to  their  burrow,  or,  if  that  be  too  remote,  begin  to  con- 
struct a new  one.  Smell  is,  however,  by  far  the  most 
acute  of  their  senses.  Azara  tells  a singular  story,  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  intensity  of  tnis  sense  in  the 
armadillos,  a.s  well  as  the  unerring  certainty  with  which,  by 
a kind  of  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  engineer- 
ing, they  are  enabled  to  direct  their  subterraneous  course  to 
any  particular  point  * My  friend  Nos^da,'  says  he,  ‘ haring 
arranged  a trap  for  the  purpose  of  taking  rhibigouzous,  and 
having  placed  in  it,  by  way  of  bait  a cock,  with  a small 
quantity  of  maize  to  support  him,  it  so  happened  that  a few 
grains  of  the  maize  fell  through  between  the  boards  which 
formed  tho  bottom  of  the  trap.  An  armadillo  arrived  during 
the  night,  and  wishing  to  gel  at  the  maize  thus  accidentally 
spilt  opened  a trench  or  burrow  at  some  distance  from  the 
trap,  and  without  deviating  a hair's  breadth  from  the  straight 
line  of  his  direction,  pushed  it  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
gram  had  fallen,  and  possessed  himself  of  tho  booty.' 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  female  armadillo  brings 
forth  but  once  during  the  year,  but  she  produces  at  a 
birth  frequently  six,  eight,  or  even  ten,  young  ones ; yet 
she  has  never  more  than  four  teats,  and,  according  to  the 
report  of  M.  Azara.  the  must  accurate  and  extensive  ob- 
server who  has  written  upon  the  history  of  these  animals, 
in  some  species  only  two,— an  anomaly,  with  respect  to  the 
nurol>er  oi  young  and  the  number  of  teats,  which  appears 
to  contradict  the  general  rule  obeervahle  among  other 
mammals.  Azara.  indeed,  supposes  that  some  of  the  young 
die  for  want  of  proper  nourisbrnent,  and  that  the  mother 
only  rears  those  for  which  she  has  a sufficient  supply  of 
milk.  In  support  of  this  supposition  he  adduces  tne  in- 
stance of  a female  armadillo  m the  possession  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, which  produced  nine  young  ones  at  a birth, 
out  of  which  three  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  remain- 
ing six  were  nursed  by  the  mother.  This  was  no  doubt  true 
in  this  particular  instance,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
tho  rule  can  be  generally  true,  or  that  so  complete  a con- 
tradiction, as  such  a phenomenon  would  indicate,  can  pos- 
sibly subsist  between  the  functions  and  structure  of  organs 
in  other  respects  so  intimately  allied  to  one  another  as  the 
matrix  and  the  mammtD.  The  only  actual  anomaly,  or  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  which  subsists  among  other  ani- 
mats, is  to  be  found  in  the  disproportion  subsisting  between 
the  number  of  teats  aud  the  number  of  young  produced  at 
a time ; and  this  is  more  apparent  than  real,  since  we  can 
easily  conceive  that  two  or  even  more  young  ones  may  be 
supported  b^’  a single  teat. 

Ine  tropical  and  temperate  regions  of  South  America 
aro  the  original  and  proper  habitat  of  all  the  known  spe- 
cies of  armadillos.  Ignorant  ur  careless  writers,  it  is  true, 
have  frequently  mentioned  them  as  natives  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  but  such  mistakes  probably  arise  from  confounding 
these  animals  with  the  pangolins  (mom's),  or  sralv  ant- 
eaters  of  tbo  Old  World,  a very  different  genus,  and  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  true  ant-eaters  than  to  the  present 
genus  in  all  respects  save  the  horny  nature  of  the  covering 
which  supplies  the  place  of  hair,  and  even  this  differs 
essentially  in  its  character  from  the  bucklers  of  the  arma- 
dillo. The  armadillos  are  active,  hardy  animals,  and  thrive 
and  breed  rapidly  with  a moderate  portion  of  care  in  most 
temperate  countries.  Such  of  tlio  species  as  prefer  a vege- 
table food,  and  whose  flesh  is  consequently  the  most  pa- 
latable and  wholesome,  might  even  be  domesticated  with 
advantage,  and  bred  in  warrens,  like  rabbits.  In  their  na- 
tive cliiaatea,  however,  they  still  abound  in  such  incredible 
nnmbert,  that  the  inhabitants  will  not  be  at  tho  trouble  of 
rearing  what  they  can  so  readily  fwoeute  to  any  required 
amount.  When,  therefore,  the  natives  of  Brazil  or  Buenoo 
Ayres  maintain  the  armadiUo  as  a domestin  animal,  it  is 
more  fur  curiosity  than  for  profit:  the  woods  and  pampas 
supply  the  wild  animal  in  inexhauslible  abundance.  They 
are  most  usuallv  taken  in  traps  during  the  night;  or,  when 
found  in  open  ^ay  at  any  distance  from  their  burrows,  are 
pursued  by  small  dogs,  which  intercept  their  retreat  till  the 
hunter  has  time  to  secure  them.  One  species  only,  when 
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thus  attacked,  has  the  faculty  of  rolling  itself  up  in  a round 
ball  like  a bedge>hog,  but  they  are  generally  timid  and 
extremely  helpless,  and  none  ever  attempt  to  defend  them- 
selves either  by  using  their  teeth  or  claws. 

Up  to  the  year  IBOl,  the  period  of  the  publication  of  Don 
Feliz  Azara's  Esiutft  on  the  Saturai  History  of  the  Qua- 
dntpede  Paraguav,  a work  invaluable  for  the  numerous  ' 
original  and  acute  ob^rvatioDs  which  it  contains  upon  this  | 
department  of  zoology,  the  various  writers  upon  this  sub- 
ject bad  distinguished  the  different  species  of  armadillos 
from  one  another  by  the  comparative  number  of  the 
moveable  bands  which  separate  the  bucklers  of  the  croup 
and  shoulders.  Azara,  however,  showed  that  the  num- 
ber of  these  bands  is  by  no  means,  as  had  been  hereto- 
fore supposed,  constant  in  the  same  species,  but  that 
within  certain  prescribed  limits  this  number  varies  con- 
tinually according  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  individual,  and 
consequently  that  it  is  necessary  to  seek  in  other  coaracters 
for  more  definite  and  certain  means  of  distinguishing  the 
species.  * Of  all  the  species/  says  this  author,  * which  I have 
described,  I have  bod  individuals  of  the  second,  fourth,  and 
seventh,  with  both  six  and  sev*en  bands  each ; of  the  fifth  I 
have  seen  individuals  with  six,  seven,  eight,  and  oven  nine 
bands ; of  the  sixth  with  five,  six.  and  seven  bands ; and 
although,  having  encountered  but  few  individuals  of  the 
other  species,  I cannot  affirm  the  same  thing  so  positively 
of  them,  yet  I have  no  doubt  but  tlial  they  ore  subject  to 
the  same  variation  as  the  others.*  These  obsenatiuns  of 
Azara  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  look  for  other  and  less 
rariable  characters  of  specific  distinction  ; and  accordingly 
Baron  Cuvier,  for  greater  facility  of  definition,  has  <li\idcd 
the  whole  gonna  into  five  small  groups,  principally  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  the  number  and  form  of  their 
teeth  and  claws.  After  the  example  of  BulTon,  be  and 
other  French  zoologists  employ  the  name  of  tatu,  or  latout 
by  which  these  animals  are  distinguished  among  the  Gua- 
rani Indians,  the  abmiginal  inhabitants  of  Pai-aguay  and 
tlie  southern  provinces  of  Brazil,  instead  of  tho  more  com- 
mon and  certainly  ver)*  appropriate  name  of  armadillo,  by 
which  they  are  known  to  English  and  Spanish  writers.  The 
first  of  Baron  Cuvier's  subdivisions, 

I.  The  Cachicambs,  have  four  toes  on  the  anterior  and 
five  on  the  posterior  extromities,  seven  teeth  only  on  each 
aide  both  of  tne  upper  and  lower  jaw,  a pointed  muzzle,  and 
a long  tail,  surrounded  by  a succession  of  osseous  rings, 
each  m which  is  composed  of  a number  of  polygonal  plates 
arranged  in  numerous  series.  The  two  middle  claws  are 
excessively  largo  and  of  equal  length  \ the  lateral,  particu 
larly  the  internal,  which  represents  tho  thumb,  are  much 
ahorter,  but  all  are  powerful,  trenchant,  and  well  fitted  for 
burrowing.  To  this  division  belongs 

1 . The  peba  ( D.  peba,  Desmarest),  calle<l  by  the  Guaranis 
tatnuhou,  or  black  tatu,  is  extremely  common  in  Para- 

n,  though  it  does  not  extend  to  tho  province  of  Buenos 
« This  species  is  well  figured  in  the  original  edition 


of  Buffbn's  celebrated  Hixtoire  Naturelte^  and  described  by 
Dauhenton  under  the  name  of  cachtcame,  which,  according 
lo  Gvimilla,  ia  the  generic  name  of  the  annadiUoa  among 


tho  Indians  on  tho  banks  of  the  Orinoco . Azara  ea,u  q 
the  black  armadillo,  from  its  Guarani  name ; and  it  hasUtt 
admitted  into  the  generality  of  zoological  catalogues  im4cr 
tho  somewhat  ambiguous  appellations  of  Daty^  aorm- 
cinetUM,  D.  oetocinetue,  and  D.teptemcinchu.  three  diffwsi 
species  being  thus  formed  from  the  same  animal,  under  tls 
erroneous  supposition  that  the  number  of  movetble  baii<i, 
between  the  bucklers  of  the  shoulders  and  croup  vu  kvi 
riablo  in  the  same  species. 

The  length  of  the  peba,  from  the  snout  to  the  origin  of  iLe 
tail,  is  about  sixteen  inches,  that  of  the  tail  fi)urteeD,  lad 
its  circumference  at  the  base  six  inches.  The  lieaditsiulj. 
long,  and  straight ; the  nose  extremely  elongated,  taper,  U'l 
terminated  by  a sort  of  small  muzzle  something  rewnbtin^' 
the  snout  of  a hog ; the  mouth  is  large ; the  eyes  tmall,  uii 
placed  on  the  sides  of  the  bead ; the  ears  long,  and  plsct^ 
close  together;  the  tail  long  and  attenuated;  the  legsdKm. 
and  the  feet  small.  The  buckler  of  the  shoulders  extcDdf 
in  front  over  the  whole  neck,  and  towards  the  rear  as  far 
the  back,  descending  on  each  side  to  the  elbows.  It  is  cutt- 
posed  of  small  pieces  adhering  to  one  another,  and 
m numerous  parallel  concentric  rings,  having  the  coiatt!} 
towards  the  fh>nt,  the  first  ring  embracing  the  neck  of  ike 
animal.  The  buckler  of  the  croup  extends  from  the  kid: 
to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  and  descends  on  each  side  toibt 
knees.  It  is  composc<l.  os  in  the  former  case,  of  stnall  pier«) 
arranged  in  a great  numl>er  of  parallel  concentric  nc£v. 
passing  transveri^ly  over  the  hips,  but  having  tbcucoa 
cavity  tiiriiod  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  of  ther.Ci^ 
on  the  shoulder,  or  in  such  a manner  that  the  lost  embnni 
the  root  of  the  tail.  When  viewed  externally,  the  Irak 
pi<K*es  composing  these  bucklers  have  the  appearance  of  im- 
gular  tubercles,  but  when  examined  on  the  under  side  <.t 
the  buckler  they  are  found  to  be  hexagons  almost  ss  tvifttU: 
us  those  of  the  cells  of  bees,  and  fitted  as  precisely  uiu 
another.  Between  the  bucklers  of  the  shoutden  andetoep 
are  interposed  a variable  number  of  tran>verse  ntotciljlc 
bands  marked  with  zig  zag  lines  forming  very  acute anrk> 
and  in  some  degree  gliding  over  one  another  accvnkiji 
the  different  motions  of  the  animal.  Out  of  fourteen  ief^ 
viduals  examined  by  Azara,  there  were  two  with  six  of 
moveable  bands,  one  with  seven,  sexen  with  eight,  and  imr 
with  nine ; and  it  was  observed  that  the  full-grown  vut 
always  had  the  greatest  number  of  bands,  which  r 
extremely  probable  that  new  bands  are  detached  frotn  tl>‘ 
bucklers  os  they  are  required  by  the  increa.<ung  grosiii 
the  animal,  TIm  buckler  of  the  head  descends  fromtiur 
ears  to  the  muzzle,  and  covers  each  cheek  os  fsr  dosu  -i- 
the  orbits ; and  there  are  small  detache<l  scales  inlersper>^l 
in  various  situations  over  the  throat,  the  under- jsw,  the  lrv>; 
and  feet,  and  even  on  the  outer  face  of  the  ears.  The  u:- 
is  extremely  long  and  taper:  it  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  osseous  rmgs  forming  a long  tubular  case,  lai 
connected  like  tho  joints  of  a cane.  The  peba,  or,  ai  it  u 
commonly  called  in  Brazil,  tatu-peba,  has  thirty-tvo  iMtk 
eight  on  each  side  both  of  the  upper  and  under  j&v>' 
It  inhabits  Guiana.  Brazil,  and  Paraguay,  is  a timid  ow 
turoal  animal,  tolerably  swift-footed,  and  very  expert  is 
burrowing;  it  is  never  found  in  tbe  woods, but  deligbu  c 
the  open  plains  and  cultivated  fields,  and  is  much  honied 
by  Uie  inuabitonts  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of>ts  flesk 
which,  when  roasted  in  the  shell,  is  fat  ana  well  tisud  ^ 
it  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  a sucking  pig. 

2,  The  mule  armadillo  iD.  hybridue,  l^smarest),  caUd 
Mbouriqua,  or  mule  tatu,  by  the  Guaranis,  in  allotiou 
itv  long  upright  ears,  differs  from  the  last  species  pnan 
pally  by  its  smaller  size,  and  the  comparative  shortocsssod 
smallness  of  its  tail.  The  length  from  the  nose  to  tbr 
orimn  of  the  tail  is  stated  by  Azara  to  be  only  eleven  inebr* 
ana  a quarter;  the  tail  itself  is  six  inches  and  a quarter 
long,  and  tliree  inches  in  circumference  at  the  root;  vbeti^ 
it  appears  that  the  tail  of  the  present  species  is  only  ItaU  de 
length  of  the  body,  whilst  in  the  tatu-peba  its  dimeosioos 
are  very  nearly  equal.  The  legs  of  the  present  species  tn 
also  rather  ahorter  than  those  of  the  peba.  the  body  h 
tnoader  and  leas  covered  with  h^r  on  the  under  surface.  ^ 
the  moveable  bands  generally  fewer  in  number,  and  capakk 
of  being  separated  to  a greater  distance  from  one  anoUwr. 
Their  numwr  generally  varies  from  five  to  seven  witlMit 
distinction  of  sex,  but  it  is  to  be  observ  ed,  that  the  fon^r 
number  is  only  found  in  very  young  animals;  and  alto 
gather  the  am^l  size  and  gener^  external  resemblsncs  d 
the  two  species  make  it  sometimes  difficult  to  dittioguiM 
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batween  Ihe  adul;  M’bouriqua  and  tbe  young  peba,  espe- 
cially if  great  attention  be  not  paid  to  the  comparative 
length  of  tho  body  and  tail,  which  forms  the  only  certain 
criterion.  This  species  inhabits  the  open  uncover^  conn* 
try.  like  the  former,  but  extends  much  fnithcr  south,  and  is 
common  on  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  differs  from  the 
peba  more  by  its  habits  than  in  external  form,  for  it  is  not 
nocturnal,  nor  does  it  burrow  with  the  same  facility  as  that 
species.  The  fenialo  brings  forth  from  eight  to  twelve  young 
ones  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and  it  is  a common 
belief  uinong  the  country  people,  confirmed,  in  one  instance, 
by  an  actual  dissection  performed  by  Azara,  that  tho  indi- 
viduals of  a particular  litter  are  invariably  of  the  same  sex. 

3.  The  tatu  verdadeiro  {D.  verda^ro)  is  a species 
very  similar  in  size  and  proportions  to  the  mule  armadillo: 
hut  the  point  of  its  tail  is  terminated  by  a homy  case  of  a 
single  piece ; the  moveable  bands  are  broader,  and  the  plates 
of  the  croup  buckler  arc  of  considerably  larger  size.  We 
know  very  little  more  about  this  species  than  tho  few  cha- 
racters here  reported.  It  inhabits  the  woods  of  Brazil,  re- 
sides in  burrows,  and  is  found  abroad  at  all  hours  during 
the  day-time.  Koster  is  the  only  traveller  who  mentions 
this  animal,  but  Baron  Cuvier  had  an  opportunity  of  esta- 
blishing its  specific  distinctions,  by  the  examination  of  some 
specimens  brought  to  France  by  M.  Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire. 

II.  The  second  subdivision  which  Baron  Cuvier  esta- 
blishes among  the  armadillos,  and  which  he  calls  Apaks,  U 
rharaeterized  by  having  the  claws  and  teeth  in  all  respects 
similar  to  those  of  the  preceding,  save  that  the  number  of 
the  latter  amounts  to  nine  or  ten  on  each  side  both  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws ; but  the  animals  of  the  present 
grwp  are  immediately  distinguishable  from  all  others  of 
the  genus  by  the  faculty  whicTi  they  possess  of  completely 
rolling  themselves  up  like  a hedgehog  into  a round  ball,  in 
which  situation  they  may  lie  tumbled  aliout,  or  e^'eii,  it  is 
Maid,  thrown  over  precipices,  without  receiving  any  material 
injury.  There  is  but  a single  known  species. 


4.  The  Mtttaco  {D.  onar,  Desmarest,  and  D-  trieinctwf, 
Linneous),  called  also  IsoUta^  or  the  little  ball,  from  its  fa- 
culty of  assuming  a spherical  form,  is  nearly  fifteen  inches 
long  from  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail  ; the  head  is 
three  inches  long,  and  the  tail  not  quite  two  inches  and  a 
quarter.  The  head  is  oblong  and  of  a pyramidal  form : the 
muzzle  pointed ; the  cars  short  and  nearly  round  ; and  the 
legs  ami  claws  comparatively  smaller  and  weaker  than  in 
inc  other  species;  the  tad  also  is  much  shorter,  and  does 
not  taper  so  much ; it  is  Hatteno<l  at  the  root,  und  covered 
above  with  a rough  granular  crust.  The  small  pioccswhich 
compose  the  bucklers  and  moveable  bands  arc  themselves 
of  very  irregular  figures,  and  disposerl  in  a more  confused 
manner  than  in  other  species,  tearing  no  distant  resem- 
blance to  a numter  of  small  rough  fragments  of  stones 
thrown  at  random  over  the  surface.  The  buckler  of  tho 
ttbouldcrs  forms  a prominent  angle  on  each  side  which  ad- 
vnnees  forwards  over  the  check ; it  is  compose*!  of  nine  or 
ten  parallel  bands  of  small  plates,  of  a polygonal  figure,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  last  row,  which,  like  tho  plates  of  the 
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moveable  bands,  form  irregular  parallelngraras.  The  buck- 
ler of  the  croup  is  composed  of  thirteen  transverse  rows  ol 
small  plates,  similar  to  those  of  the  shoulders,  and  between 
the  two  bucklers  are  interposed  three  moveable  bands  only ; 
a number  by  which  the  mataco  is  readily  distiuguishable 
from  all  other  armadillos,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  may 
vary  in  a small  degree,  as  it  is  found  to  do  m other  eases. 
Its  usual  resource,  and  only  defence  when  frightened  or  sur- 
prised. is  to  roll  itself  up ; for  it  does  not  construct  burrows 
like  the  tatu  peba,  nor  does  it  possess  sufficient  speed  to 
escape  by  llighL  It  is  found  in  Brazil,  F^aguay,  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  but  is  nowhere  very  common. 

III.  The  BucovKERTs.or  third  driision  of  Boron  Cuvier 
have  five  toes  on  tbo  fore  feet,  and  nine  or  ten  teeth  through- 
out, but  they  are  principally  distinguished  by  having  two  tr'';!) 
in  the  intermaxillary  bones  of  tho  upper  jaw,  representing, 
as  it  were,  the  incisor  teeth  of  ordinary  mammals,  and  thus 
forming  an  exception,  not  only  to  the  other  armadillos,  but 
even  to  tho  order  of  edentate,  which  are  principally  charac- 
terised by  their  want  of  teeth  of  this  description. 

5.  The  poyou  (D.Eueoubert,  Desmarest,  D.  Sexeinetuit 
Linnsus),  or  yellow-footed  armadillo  (for  thus  Azara  inter- 
prets the  name),  measures  about  sixteen  inches  fVom  the 
nose  to  tbo  origin  of  the  tail,  which  is  itself  ateul  half  the 
length  of  the  l^y.  The  head  is  large,  tlat,  and  nearly  tri- 
angular, the  face  short,  the  muzzle  obtuse,  tho  ears  erect 
and  of  moderate  size,  and  the  eye  small.  The  number  of 
moveable  bands  varies  from  seven  to  eight,  acconling  to  the 
individual ; the  tail  is  surroundod  at  its  base  with  three  or 
four  bony  rings,  but  throughout  the  rest  of  its  length  it  is 
merely  covered  with  regular  tuberculous  scales ; the  interstices 
of  the  moveable  bands  give  origin  to  a great  numter  of  long, 
bristly,  grey  hairs,  and  the  female  is  prm  idefl  with  only  two 
pectoral  mammsD.  But  independently  of  all  other  consider- 
ations, the  tatu-poyou  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  armadillos  by  the  unusual  flatness  and  broadness  of 
its  body,  and  tho  consequent  comparative  shortness  of  its 
legs.  It  is  very  cominoii  in  Paraguay,  and  burrows  in  the 
ground  with  an  almost  incredible  agilit)’.  Its  strength  and 
activity  ere  very  remarkable;  and  notwithstanding  the  short- 
ness of  its  legs,  it  runs  so  swift,  that  few  men  can  outstrip  it. 


[TUe  Poyoo.  Z>. 

It  is  of  a restless,  unquiet  character,  bold,  curious,  and  in 
tropid ; when  any  noise  is  made  at  the  entrance  of  its  bur- 
row, or  when  otherwise  tormented,  it  grunts  like  a young 
pig,  and  comes  forth  without  fear  to  investigate  the  cause  : 
yet  when  actually  attacked  it  is  incapable  of  making  any 
sort  of  defence,  and  can  only  save  itself  by  retreating  to  the 
bottom  of  its  hole,  or  burrowing  to  a still  greater  <lrp(h. 
Tile  poyou  feeds  much  upon  carrion,  and  for  this  reason  its 
flesh,  though  fat.  is  never  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
ropean origin,  though  the  Indians  make  no  distinction  in 
this  respect  between  it  and  tho  other  armadillos.  When  k 
stops  or  rests,  it  has  a custom  of  squatting  close  to  the 
ground  like  a hare  in  her  form,  and  in  this  situation  the 
great  breadth  of  the  body  is  remarkably  apparent,  being 
nearly  three  times  its  height. 

6.  The  hairy  armadilh  (D.  Filionii,  Desmarest)  measures 
fourteen  inches  in  length  from  the  iio^e  to  tho  origin  of  the 
tail , the  head  is  nearly  four  inches  in  length,  the  ear  two* 
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thirds  of  an  inch,  and  the  tail  five  inches.  In  form  and  i 
appearance  this  species  bean  a very  strong  resemblance  to 
that  la»it  described,  but  it  is  of  smaller  size,  and  is  compara* 
lively  better  covere<l  with  hair,  a circumstance  from  which  it 
Uenves  the  name  by  which  it  is  most  ususlly  distinguished. 
The  head  is  triangular,  the  muzzle  pointed,  the  ears  large, 
elliptical,  and  inclined  outwards,  and  the  number  of  move- 
able bands  varies  from  six  to  seven  accoiding  to  the  indi* 
vidual.  The  border  of  the  bucklers,  as  well  as  the  lower 
side  of  the  moveable  bands,  is  indented  in  a remarkable 
manner,  and  forms  sharp  angular  points,  which  serve  to  ap- 
proximate the  present  species  to  the  following,  not  less  than 
todistinguish  it  from  all  the  other  known  armadillos.  There 
arc  eight  teeth  on  each  side,  both  above  and  below ; nu- 
merous long,  He3uble,  brown  hairs  spring  from  every  part 
of  the  body,  but  more  especially  from  the  sides  and  belly, 
and  even  cover  the  first  half  of  the  tail ; and  the  female,  as 
in  the  poyou,  has  only  two  pectoral  mammm. 

This  species  does  not  inhabit  Paraguay,  nor,  as  far  as  we 
are  at  present  aware,  any  other  part  north  of  the  Kio  Plata, 
but  it  is  found  at  every  step  on  the  Pampas  or  plains  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  south  of  that  river.  ' In  an  expedition,'  says 
Axara,  ‘ which  I made  into  the  interior,  between  the  parallels 
of  36**  and  36°  south  latitude,  I mot  with  vast  multitudes  of 
this  species  of  armadillo,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  party  who  did  not  each  day  capture  one  or  two 
at  least;  fur,  unlike  the  poyou,  which  moves  abroad  only 
during  night,  this  animal  is  to  be  found  at  all  times,  and 
upon  being  alarmed  promptly  conceals  itself,  if  not  inter- 
cepted. In  March  and  April,  when  I saw  them,  they  were 
so  extremely  fat,  that  their  flesh  surfeited  and  palled  the  ap- 
petite ; notwithstanding  which  the  pioneers  and  soldiers  ate 
them  roasted,  and  preferred  them  to  beef  and  veal.  The 
hairy  armadillo,’  continues  M.  Azara,  ‘ like  others  of  the 
genus,  has  undoubtealy  a very  acute  seuse  of  smell,  since  it 
scents  the  carcases  of  dead  horses  from  a great  distance, 
and  runs  to  devom  them ; but  at  it  is  unable  to  penetrate 
tlte  hide,  it  burrows  under  tbe  body  till  it  finds  a place 
which  the  moisture  of  the  soil  has  already  begun  to  render 
putrid.  Here  it  makes  an  entrance  with  its  claws,  and  cats 
Its  way  into  tbe  interior,  where  it  continues  feasting  on  ilie 
putrid  flesh,  till  nothing  remains  but  the  hide  and  bones,  , 
and  so  perfectly  do  these  preserve  ibeir  position,  that  it  is  \ 
impossible,  from  a mere  external  view  to  anticipate  the 
operations  which  the  armadillos  have  been  carrying  on 
within.*  The  same  author  observes  further,  that  this  «pectes 
never  constructs  burrows  to  reside  in.  that  it  avoids  low, 
damp  situations,  and  is  only  found  on  the  dry  upland  plains. 

7.  The  pichiy  {D.  Minutus,  Desroarcst)  ine<isures  only 
ten  inches  in  length  from  the  snout  to  the  origin  uf  the  tail, 
which  is  itself  four  inches  and  a half  long;  the  head  is  two 
inches  and  eight  lines  long,  two  inches  broad  across  the 
orbits,  and  the  cars  are  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
very*  sharp-pointed.  Tbe  frontal  buckler  is  composed  of 
irregular  plates,  tbe  eyes  being  small  and  nearly  concealed 
under  its  margin ; there  are  no  plates  on  the  temples,  but  ' 
their  place  seems  to  be  supplied  by  a pencil  of  stiff  brown 
hairs ; tbe  neck  is  extremely  short,  and  furnished  above 
with  a row  of  minute  scales ; the  shoulder  buckler  presents 
nothing  remarkable,  but  that  of  the  croup  is  deeply  in- 
dented along  the  edges,  and  the  moveable  bands,  to  the 
number  of  six  or  seven,  according  to  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual, are  composed  of  rectangular  plates,  bordered  on 
each  side  by  compressed  scales,  lunated  and  pointing  back- 
wards. Each  Bcalo  is  more  or  less  distifictly  marked  with 
two  longitudinal  linear  depressions,  which  divide  it  into 
three  parts,  uf  which  the  middle  is  plain  and  of  an  oblong 
figure,  but  the  lateral  are.  as  it  were,  divided  into  six  or 
eight  tubercles.  The  claws  are  but  moderately  developed, 
the  tail  is  covered  with  strong  scales  disposed  in  rings,  and 
tbe  interstices  of  the  scales  and  bands  are  furnished  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  hair,  though  less  abundantly  and 
not  so  long  as  in  the  last  species. 

The  pichiy  inhabits  the  Pampas  to  the  south  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  extends  from  36°  of  latitude  southward  to  the  con- 
fines of  Patagonia.  It  inhabits  burrows,  to  which,  however,  it 
does  not  confine  itself  during  the  day,  like  some  other  species ; 
iu  tlesh  is  said  to  be  remarkably  tender  and  well  tasted. 
Two  individuals  of  this  species  which  had  been  brought 
from  Port  Desire,  on  the  east  coast  of  Patagonia,  lived 
for  some  time  in  tbe  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  and  would 
doubtless  bear  even  the  ngour  of  our  more  northern  climate 
without  injury  or  inconveniejice. 


IV.  The  Kabassous,  or  fourth  division  of  Baron  Cavicr, 
have  likewise  five  toes,  both  on  the  anterior  and  joklenoi 
extremities,  but  those  of  the  fore  feet  arc  disposed  obUeoeh, 
in  such  a manner,  that  tbe  thumb  and  index  are  small.  tU 
middle  and  fourth  toes  armed  with  trerocndouily  Uqre 
trenchant  claws,  and  the  fifth  very  small.  This  constnic- 
tion  gives  them  the  means  of  burrowing  with  extraorduun 
facility,  and  of  clinging  to  tho  ground  with  such  detennini- 
tion  aud  obstinacy,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difliculty  tber 
can  be  token  from  it.  They  have  nine  or  ten  teeth  through- 
out. 

8.  The  Tatouay  (D.  Taiouay,  Desmarest),  or  wounded 
armadillo,  is  so  called  by  the  Indians  in  allusion  to  ui 
tail,  which  is  naked,  or  os  it  were  rudely  deprived  ofthe 
crust  or  liony  tube  which  covers  this  organ  in  all  tbe  otbit 
species.  Tho  whole  length  of  the  tatouay,  as  gives  bf 
Azara,  is  twenty-six  inches  and  a half,  from  which  if  ve 
subtract  seven  inches  and  a half  for  the  length  of  tbeud, 
it  leaves  one  foot  seven  inches  for  that  of  the  body.  Tbe 
tail  is  round,  pointed  and  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a Crv 
small  round  scales  or  crusts  on  the  under  surface  of  tbe 
third  nearest  to  the  extremity,  which  frequently  trails  aloag 
tbe  ground  when  the  animal  walks;  the  rest  is  covered  with 
soft  brown  fur,  interspersed  with  a few  stiff  short  bainoo 
tbe  superior  surlkco.  The  bead  is  longer,  narrower,  sad 
more  attenuated  than  that  of  tbe  |K>you,  though  considcnblj 
less  BO  than  in  the  peba  and  mule  armadillo ; there  are  eig'Di 
molars  on  each  side  of  the  upper,  ami  seven  on  each  side  d 
the  lower  jaw  ; the  ears  arc  unusually  large,  being  oeatlv 
two  inches  long,  and  in  figure  forming  a segment  of  adrele: 
the  body  is  round ; the  claws  of  the  fore  feet,  particularly 
that  of  the  middle  toe,  are  excessively  large  ; and  tbe  fenuk 
is  provided  with  only  two  pectoral  mamnim.  Tbe  bucklm 
of  the  croup  and  shoulders  are  composed  of  ten  and  leven 
rows  of  scales  respectively,  each  scale  fortnimr  an  oUoBg 
rectangle.  thuM?  of  tlie  coccia  lieing  tlu.*  largest  ofall;  thir 
moveable  b.inils  are  thirteen  in  number,  composed  of  wain 
much  sinaHor  than  thixe  of  the  bucklers,  and  of  a nearly 
square  figun*.  Tho  habits  of  this  species  are  altogrtber 
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unknown.  It  inhabiLs  Oiiyana  and  Brazil,  and  U rsnt* 
found  so  far  south  as  Paraguay.  Baron  Cuvier,  in  bis  res- 
tueralion  uf  the  spea«a  of  annadillus,  iii*eit«d  in  tbe 
volume  of  the  Oetemeits  Fbmiet,  part  i.  p.  120.  meotioei 
an  undescribed  species  closely  allied  to  the  present,  but 
differing,  among  other  characters,  by  the  coroparedve  sboil- 
ness,  and  still  more  perfectly  naked  tail.  Wc  know  ootbinit 
more  of  this  animal  than  what  is  contained  in  this  slight 
notice. 

V.  Thb  Priodojctxs,  or  last  subdivision  of  tbe  traw- 
dillos,  in  addition  to  the  unequal  toes  and  enormous  cb*s 
of  tbe  kabassous,  have  from  twenty-two  to  twenty -four  unali 
teeth  throughout,  on  each  side  of  the  jaws,  making  in  *11 
from  eighty-eight  to  ninety-six  teeth — a greater  nunilwt 
than  are  found  in  any  other  mammal.  This  group  contain* 
but  a single  species  at  present  known,  viz. : — 

9.  The  (rreat  Arm^iUo  iV.  Gigat,  Cuvier),  which  w 
nearly  three  feet  three  inches  in  length,  from  the  now  to 
the  origin  of  the  tail ; the  head  is  seven  inches  and  a bait 
long,  the  eari  an  inch  and  three-quarters,  and  the  tail 
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foot  five  inched.  It$  superior  sae  U alone  sufficient  to 
tin^ruUh  thid  species  from  all  the  other  known  armadillos, 
but  it  possesses  numerous  other  characters  not  less  remark- 
able. Its  head  is  proportionally  smaller  than  in  the  other 
species,  the  forehead  is  more  protuberant,  and  the  face,  from 
the  eyes  downwards,  assumes  a tubular  cylindrical  form, 
like  that  r>f  the  peb  i : the  cars  are  of  a moderate  site,  pointed, 
and  habitualW  couched  backwards;  the  bucklers  of  the 
shoulders  and  croup  are  composed  of  nme  and  eighteen 
rows  of  plates  respectively,  and  »eparatc<l  by  moveable  bands 
to  the  number  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  form^  of  rectangular 
scales,  about  half  an  inch  square.  The  tail  is  remarkably 
thick  at  the  root,  being  upwards  of  ten  inches  in  circum- 
ference : it  is  gradually  attenuated  toa  ords  the  tip.  covered 
with  plates  dispose<l  in  rings  at  the  base,  and  forming  spiral 
or  crescent-shaped  lines  throughout  the  rest  of  its  length. 
The  claws  arc  remarkably  Urge  and  powerful,  but  in  their 
relative  form  and  dimensions  differ  little  from  those  of  the 
tutouay  already  described. 

This  species  inhabits  Broxil  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Paraguay.  It  is  never  found  in  the  open  country,  but  keeps 
close  to  the  groat  forests,  and  burrows  with  surprising  fa- 
cility. Those  who  are  employed  in  collecting  the  Jesuits'  i 
hark  frequently  meet  with  it  in  the  woods,  and  report  that 
when  any  of  their  companion.^  happen  to  die  at  a distance 
from  the  settlements,  they  are  obligeil  to  surround  the  body 
with  a double  row  of  stout  planks,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
scratched  up  and  devoured  by  the  great  armadillo. 

ARMAGH,  an  inland  county  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Ulster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lough 
Neagh  [seeNxAGii,  LoiroH],  on  the  E.  by  the  county  of 
Down,  on  the  S.  by  the  county  of  Louth,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  counties  of  Monaghan  and  Tyrone.  The  greatest 
length,  which  is  from  north  to  south,  is  nearly  32  English 
miles;  the  breadth,  from  cast  to  west,  is  about  20  miles. 
The  area  Ls  estimated,  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  at  454  square  miles, 
or  200.78G  acres;  but  he  observes  that  this  is  very  much 
under  the  full  number  of  acres,  flroro  fractions  having  been 
rejected  in  the  calculation ; other  estimates  give  458  square 
miles,  and  293,919  acres.  It  issubdivided  into  eight  baro- 
nios,  divisions  nearly  corresponding  to  the  hundreds  of  Eng- 
lish counties.  The  county  was  erected  by  the  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  Sir  John  Perrot,  in  1584.  (Ware’s  Antiq.  of 
/reiand.) 

The  surface  is  hilly,  but,  except  in  the  south  and  west 
parts  of  the  county,  which  are  mure  rugged,  the  hills  do 
not  rise  to  any  great  height ; the  soil  is  generslly  fertile, 
except  in  the  mountainous  district  just  noti^.  though  even 
t^re  the  land  is  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent,  and  is 
thickly  peopled.  The  principal  mountains  are  Slicbh  Gullen 
( 1 900  feet) : SUebh  Girkin,  or  the  Newry  Mountains  (1340 
feet) ; the  Fathom  Mountains,  lying  along  the  Nei^  river 
(820  fee*.);  and  the  Foughall  or  Faughell  Mountains  (822 
feet),  a little  to  the  north-east  of  Jonesborougb.  These 
may  all  be  considered  as  forming  one  group  in  tbo  south- 
east part  of  the  county.  They  are  a continuation  of  the 
Mourne  Mountains  of  the  county  of  D>vrn.  [See  Dowiv.] 
Granite  is  their  principal  constituent  To  the  N.  of  this 
mountainous  district  a considerable  tract  extends  from  tbe 
county  of  Down  on  tbe  one  side,  to  that  of  Monaghan  on 


the  other,  in  which  greywacke  and  greywaeke-slate  are  tbe 
prevalent  rocks ; while  rod  sandstone  predominates  in  that 
part  which  lies  along  the  margin  of  Lough  Neagh.  Sienite 
is  traced  in  tbe  neighbourho^  of  Newry  ; and  mica-slate 
composes  the  sides  of  tho  narrow  valley  between  Sliebh 
Gullen  end  SUebh  Girkin.  Limestone  skirts  the  Blackwater 
and  Callenwater.  (TVons.  of  Geol.  Soc.  vol  iii.) 

The  CoUen.  the  chief  river  in  the  county,  rises  in  tbe 
barony  of  Fews.  and  flows  N.  into  tbo  Blackwater;  but  its 
course  cannot  be  estimate<l  at  more  than  twen^-six  or 
twenty -seven  miles.  There  are  some  small  loughs  or  lakes, 
as  Lough  Clay  in  the  west,  from  which  a small  stream  Hows 
into  the  Callen  ; Lough  Ross,  and  tho  loughs  of  St.  Patrick 
and  St.  Peter,  on  tbe  border  towards  the  county  of  Monaghan. 
The  river  Bann  with  tho  Newry  Canal  forms  tbe  eastern 
boundary  of  tbe  county,  separating  it  from  that  of  Down, 
and  afibrding  water-carriage  from  Lough  Neagh  to  the  Bay 
of  Corlingford;  the  Blackwater  on  the  N.W.  separates  it 
from  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

In  1788  the  medium  temperature  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  of  Armagh,  distant  about  thirty-two  English 
miles  from  tho  Irish  Sea,  and  elevated  about  fifty-eight  feet 
above  the  coast,  was  ascertained  (by  means  of  a woTl  sunk 
sixty  feet  to  the  bottom  of  a mvelly  hill)  to  be  47*5'’ of 
Fahrenheit.  (7Vo»m.  qf  Ro^l  Irish  Aead.  1788.)  But  wo 
arc  informed  that  it  is  49'’'5  at  the  observatory. 

In  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  town,  numerous  in- 
closurea  and  cultivated  fields  indicate  an  abundint  popu- 
lation, and  in  this  vicinity  there  are  a few  orchards.  In  tbe 
northern  part  of  the  county,  towards  Lou^h  Neagh,  there 
are  very  extensive  bogs,  tte  soil  of  which  is  very  iHack  and 
deep : but  the  increase  of  population  has  led  to  tho  cultivation 
of  some  parts  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
mountainous  districts.  The  principal  landed  proprietors  are 
Lords  Charlomont,  Gosford,  and  Caledon  ; Mr.  Brownlow, 
Mr.  Cope,  and  others.  A large  portion  of  the  soil  belongs 
to  the  caurch  and  to  college  establishments  and  corporations, 
which  have  not  the  power  of  granting  freehold  leases  for 
lives ; the  common  tenure  on  other  properties  is  a lease  for 
twenty-one  years  and  one  life.  To  suen  an  extent  has  sub- 
letting ^en  carried,  that  the  country  has  been  described  as 
resembling  in  some  parts  a disjointed  village,  and  general 
poverty  has  been  tbe  usual  result  If  a father  had  a family 
tbe  land  was  divided  among  his  sons,  and  part  of  it  went 
frequently  as  a portion  to  the  daughters.  The  linen  trade, 
carried  on  os  it  is  by  the  individual  weaver,  is  considered 
to  have  promoted  this  division  of  land.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a disposition  at  present  to  check  this  system,  and 
to  consolidate  tbe  small  holdings  into  larger  forms. 

In  the  hands  of  such  occupiers  we  cannot  expect  superior 
husbandry.  The  description  given  of  tbe  state  of  tillage 
in  the  flat  parts  of  the  county  of  Antrim  [see  Antrim] 
will,  in  a great  degree,  apply  to  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Armagh.  Tbe  rotation  of  crops,  if  so  irregular  a suc- 
cession deserves  that  name,  is  similar  in  each ; the  joint 
contribution  of  animals  to  form  a team  for  tbo  plough,  and 
tbe  * con-acres'  of  tho  dry  cotter,  as  described  in  the  account 
of  Antrim,  are  found  in  this  county  also.  Tbe  joint  team 
for  tbe  plough  is  indeed  rather  more  respectable,  con- 
sisting usually  of  two  horses,  one  belonging  to  tho  driver, 
the  other  to  him  who  bolds  the  plough.  Oats  are  the  chief 
kind  of  grain  raised.  Wheat  and  b^ey  are  not  so  exten- 
sively grown.  The  cultivation  ofwhcat,which  was  introduced 
into  Ulster  at  a compararively  recent  epoch,  has  inercaseil 
materially ; and  Belfast,  the  graat  outlet  of  its  produce,  now 
exports  com  of  excellent  quality  to  England ; tlie  consump 
tion  of  wheaten  bread  among  tbe  peasantry  is  also  much 
greater  than  formerly.  Potatoes  and  flax  are  also  among  the 
chief  articles  of  agricultural  produce ; but  the  potatoes  an 
ve^  inferior  in  qu^ity  to  those  grown  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

Graxing  is  little  attended  to  in  any  part  of  the  north  of 
Ireland.  The  little  formers  or  cotters  keep  cows,  but  they 
are  badly  managed  and  hardly  treated ; patches  of  the 
artificial  grasses  are  sown  ; and  part  of  the  grass  (which,  in 
Ulster,  is  commonly  confined  to  (he  banks  of  rivers)  also 
serves  tbe  cows  for  food,  but  the  want  of  fodder  in  winter 
materially  diroinisbos  tne  quantity  of  milk.  Few  beasts 
ore  fattened,  the  crowded  population  leaving  little  land 
for  pMture.  There  are  no  extensive  dairy  forms ; but  as 
the  little  farmers  keep  cows,  a considerable  quantity  of 
butter  is  sold  for  exportation.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  small 
and  stunted.  Sheep  are  not  much  attonded  to,  and  their 
wool  is  not  produced  in  peater  quantity  than  the  domestie 
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|HirpoM«  of  the  grower  require.  The  horses  arc  inferior  in 
■ise  and  appearunce : the  linen  mercbanu,  who  travel  about 
to  diflbrent  inarketis  use  a small,  hardy,  and  sure-footed 
native  breed  of  hacks.  Goals  and  pigs  are  reared,  the 
latter  in  irreut  numbt^rs. 

Although  agriculture  lus  been  impro>\ng  since  the  time 
of  ^Ir.  Wakefield’s  publication  (to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  many  of  the  foregoing  particulars),  yet  it  is  still  very 
inferior  to  that  of  Kngland.  The  nold.<i  are  ilhinclosed  and 
illHlrained,  and  not  kept  clear  of  weeds;  the  fanning  in 
many  cases  is  slovenly,  though  lliere  ore  instances  to  the 
contrary*. 

Linen  is  tlio  staple  maiiuracture,  and  ilie  county  has 
oousequontly  been  ufft'Ctcd  by  the  decline  of  that  business. 
The  mode  of  manufacture  by  small  farmerslias  been  already 
described.  [See  Antrim.]  It  does  not  apjioar  that  the  cotton 
manufacture  has  uained  any  footing:  but  a mixed  fabric  of 
cotton  and  flax,  called  ‘ Unions,'  has  been  pariially  sub> 
stituted  for  that  of  linen.  The  demand  fur  linen  is  not  so 
active  as  it  has  been,  and  yet  all  that  the  weavers  bring 
to  market  is  sold.  The  introduction  into  England  and 
Scotland  of  machinery  for  spinning  flax  has  been  felt  in 
Ireland,  where  it  has  reduced  the  wages  of  .spinners,  which 
were  always  low.  They  cannot  now  earn  more  tlmn  eighteen 
pence  per  week.  Spinning  inarhinery  has  been  introduced 
to  a certain  extent  into  this  county. 

Tlie  condition  of  the  weavers  has  been  materially  affected 
by  these  causes.  At  one  lime  they  could  earn  2s.  per  day. 
and,  by  working  extra  hours,  ‘1m.  6‘1.  : now  (heir  earnings 
do  not  average  more  than  Is.  a day  (which  is  about  the  pay 
of  a field  labourer),  but  it  does  nut  appear  that  there  are 
many  of  them  out  of  employ.  The  depression  of  the  linen 
trade  has  led  some  to  go  to  Manchester  and  the  neighl>our~ 
hood : others  give  more  time  to  their  little  farms ; and  the 
introduction  of  steam  communication  with  England  has 
given  tliera  a new  ond  better  market  for  their  produce.  The 
condition  therefore  of  the  {icasantry  has  rather  improved 
than  otherwise.  Their  food,  except  the  increased  con* 
sumption  of  wheaten  bread,  stilt  consists  of  iwtatoes,  milk, 
bread,  and  butter,  and  occasionally  pork.  The  clothing  of 
the  females  is  lictter  than  it  used  to  be,  though  they  still 
go  without  shoes  or  stockings.  The  habitations  of  tiie 
peasantry  are  also  improved. 

The  moral  character  of  the  females  is  correct : and  the 
peasants  show  a disposition  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  their 
aged  parents.  Mendicants  here,  as  in  Ireland  generally,  are 
numerous,  and,  as  a body,  very  immoral. 

The  mineral  productions  of  this  county  are  inconsiderable. 
Marble  is  quarried  near  Armagh ; and  at  Kcady,  about 
eight  miles  from  that  city,  a lead  mine  was  once  worked. 
The  chief  roods  arc  those  from  Dublin  tn  the  city  of 
Armagh,  one  through  Newry.  and  the  other  through  CasUo 
Illavney  ; (he  cunlmuation  of  these  to  Coleraine  : and  the 
roads  from  Armagh  to  Belfast,  Monaghan,  and  London- 
dcr^. 

llie  population  in  IS21  was  197,427.  and  in  1831 
220,651.  It  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  in  1790,  at 
120, QUO.  The  only  towns  of  any  importance  arc  Armagh 
(population  9.189),  ami  Lurgan  (population  2.842).  [See 
Luroan.]  The  utliers  are  all  small,  as  the  following  list, 
with  their  population  in  ) 831  will  show:— Tanderagee,  1559; 
Rich-bill,  937;  Newtown  Hamilton,  1050;  Keody,  890; 
Charleroont,  517;  Markel-lhU,  1043;  Blaekwater,  528; 
Lcugbgall,  325;  and  Purtadown,  1591.  Part  of  the  more 
important  town  of  Newry  (population  13,134)  is  in  Ar- 
magh ; the  greater  part  is  in  tlio  county  of  IXiwn.  [See 
Nrwry.]  It  appears  that  though  the  population  of  the 
country  is  dense,  it  is  not  much  collect^  in  towns  and 
villages.  The  number  of  pupils  at  schools  in  tho  county 
in  1821,  was  12,407,  viz.,  8.529  boys,  3.878  girls ; in  1824  it 
was  about  13,700,  viz.,  slxmt  79*00  boys,  5.200  girls;  of' 
about  600  the  sex  was  not  stated. 

Three  members  are  cetumed  to  the  imperial  parliament 
from  tltis  county : two  for  the  county  itself,  and  one  fur  the 
city  of  Armagh.  Newry  returns  a member. 

It  is  ditflcult,  from  tne  variation  of  authorities,  to  state  the 
number  of  parishes  in  the  county.  In  the  population  re- 
turn for  1821,  twenty-three  parishes,  as  usea  civil  pur- 
poses, ore  given  as  wholly  ur  partly  in  this  county ; but 
these,  from  tho  consolidation  of  parishes  into  unions  and 
the  erection  of  perpetual  curacies,  must  not  bn  regarded  as 
eoincident  with  tho  existing  ecclesiastical  divisions. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  state  of  religious 


parties  in  the  county.  In  1812  Mr.  Wakefield  estimated Un 
proportion  ofCulhoIicj»  to  Protestants  as  three  toone,  tbe 
Catholics  occupying  all  the  mountainous  jiarU,  and  beiB| 
niixcnl  with  Protestants  in  the  more  level.  He  obsenesibu 
the  intluenco  of  the  priests  was  .small ; and  the  bigotry  o| 
their  {locks  not  so  great  us  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  In  Ok 
year  1 824.  according  to  the  reports  of  the  commissionen 
education  in  Ireland,  the  proportion  of  Catholic  scbolant<i 
those  of  Protestants  of  all  classes,  was  53  to  81  by  the  re- 
turns of  the  Protestant  clergy,  or  52  to  78  by  those  of  tbt 
Catholic  clergy ; but  the  different  rank  in  Ufo  of  die  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  renders  this  an  unfit  rntcrioo  of  ibt 
relative  population.  The  proportion  of  tho  pupils  of  tW 
Kstablished  Church  tu  Presbyterians  was  at  ttie  same  litoi; 
about  4 7 to  29,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  PrutesUri 
clergy,  or  44  to  3t>,  according  to  thoscof  the  Catholic*.  Thi*. 
ns  tho  parties  are  on  a more  i*(|unl  footing  in  their  rank  m 
society,  afl'urds  a belter  criterion  ; but  Mr.  WakeCeW.  m 
1812,  thought  that  of  the  Protestants  in  tbi*  countn 
(county?)  a very  small  proportion  bclongeil  to  the  Esta- 
blishecl  Church.  But  wc  have  reason  to  lielievc  that  in  ihu 
opinion  Mr.  Wakefield  was  mistaken. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  the  county  may  be  mentionevJ 
the  cairn  on  the  top  of  Sliebli  Gullen,  said  to  form  tlie  toufof 
a cavern  of  artificial  construction  : and  that  called  Iberirari 
cairn,  alkout  five  miles  soutn-east  of  the  city  of  Amafh. 
on  a lofty  hill,  which  is  thought  to  be  excavated.  (3/m. 
H.  /.  A.  vnl.  viii. ; Wakefield  s Account  of  Ireland,  I81!I: 
Dr.  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  ci  Map  of  Ireland,  1792;  far- 
liamentary  Paper/.) 

ARMAGH,  a city  of  Ireland,  in  the  barony  and  county 
to  which  it  gives  name.  81  miles  from  Dublin.  It  m lo'be 
northern  part  of  tho  county,  and  not  far  from  the  little  nm 
Callcn,  a feeder  of  the  Blaekwater,  which  flows  into  Lxti'b 
Neagh. 

The  town  is  on  an  eminence,  with  the  cathedral  in  tbe 
centre  crowning  the  summit,  and  is  surrounded  by  otb«r 
small  eminences.  Some  of  tho  streets  form  an  irrcgularcu- 
ciiit  round  the  cathedral,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hill : all  tbr 
others,  leading  into  the  town  Ironi  the  surrounding  countn. 
terminate  in  this  circuit,  except  throe,  which  are  contiiiiR'l 
to  the  summit,  and  lead  to  the  cathedral  enclosure.  Arnuu;b 
which  had  sunk  greatly  to  decay,  owes  much  of  its  rtflo 
ration  to  the  munificence  and  public  spirit  of  Dr.  RichirJ 
Robinson,  Baron  Rukeby,  uho  was  archbishop  fnna  1*6^ 
to  1794.  The  town  is  rather  more  than  three-imarler»<rf> 
mile  from  north  to  south,  and  above  half  a mile  Inta  tt'* 
to  west. 

Of  public  edifices  the  cathedral  deserves  tbe  first  notW. 
although  in  richness  and  lieauty  of  architecture  it  i»  infniw 
to  many  of  our  Rngli^h  cathediaK  Its  situatifni  isewi' 
mtnding,  from  being  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  whicbtbf 
city  is  built.  After  undergoing  many  changes  from  ibr 
period  when  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  fiiundeJ  it(ni.,  m 
445 ),  it  was  destroywl  in  1 566  by  Shane  O'Neil,  w ho  widird 
to  revenge  some  insult  which  he  thought  had  l>een  o{r«nf>i 
him  by  tho  primate  (I^oAuk).  It  was  rebuilt  in  IGI^  by 
primate  Hampton,  arvl  in  1642  it  was  again  destroyed  ^ 
Sir  Phelim  O’Neil  during  the  primacy  of  the  celebrat*^ 
Usher.  It  was  again  rebuilt  by  primate  Margels.'in  in  tb( 
year  1675,  and  repaired  and  itr.oroved  by  primate  Robinwo- 
and  a complete  resloraiion  is  at  present  going  on.  It  i*  ® 
the  form  of  a cross  1 83j  feet  long  from  easi  to  west ; m 
breadth  across  the  transepts  1 19  feet  in  tbe  clear.  1^* 
the  intcrseciiun  arises  a square  tower  (tbe  baUletncnt  w 
which  is  31  feet  above  the  roof)  surmounted  by  a spit* 
feet  high.  From  tho  ground  to  the  top  of  the  weatherc**^ 
is  150  feet. 

Part  of  tlic  lower  and  the  spire  wore  built  during  tbe  pf' 
macy  of  Robinson.  The  same  prelate  built  near  the  * 
liandsomc  archiepiseopal  palace,  of  large  diroensioni, 
a light  and  pleasing  style  of  architecture.  It  is  in  the 
of  a lawn  skirted  by  plantations ; the  offices  are  detac^ 
and  bidden  behind  a plantation  at  a small  distance. 
also  contributed  largely  to  the  erection  of  a new  school* 
house  in  the  town,  containing  largo  donnitories,  dinmr 
room,  and  school-room,  apartments  for  tho  master,  and  * 
spat'ious  walled  play-ground.  This  school,  an  exceeding', 
well  endowed  rmnl  foundation  of  Charles  I.,  long  nrsic- 
taineil.  under  Mr.  Carpcndalc,  the  master  whom 
Robinson  appointed,  a high  reputation,  and  was  regsrdco 
as  tho  Westminster  or  Eton  of  Ireland.  A public  libmT 
and  an  observatory  were  built  and  endowed  by  the 
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pnmtte,  wbo  also  directed  the  erection  of  barracks,  procured 
the  establishment  of  u county  infirmary,  and  ornamented 
the  city  with  a new  market-house  and  shambles.  By  re- 
fusing  to  grant  leases  except  on  tho  condition  of  the  tenants 
rebuilding  the  houses,  he  raised  tho  place  from  an  almost 
deserted  village,  a nest  of  mud  cabins,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  nourishing  inland  towns  in  Ireland*. 

Armagh  is  the  assize  town  of  the  county,  and  has  a jail, 
os  well  as  a handsome  court-house,  lately  builL  It  is 
lighted  with  oil,  but  as  gas  works  are  being  erected,  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  soon  be  liglited  with  gas.  Tlie  foot- 
ways are  neatly  and  dumbly  Hugged,  the  streets  are  clean, 
and  the  care  of  the  magistrates  keeps  away  beggars.  The 
magistrates  of  tho  place  arc  a * sovereign,'  and  a ‘ rcgi.<trar.' 
There  are  several  excellent  walks  about  the  town.  Water 
is  supplied  from  a pool  or  reservoir  called  Lowry's  Ivough. 
on  an  eminence  cant  of  thu  city.  Main  and  lateral  pipes 
run  through  every  street ; but  the  water  is  not  very  go<x], 
owing  to  tlie  preparation  of  flax  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict. 

The  chief  trade  is  in  linen,  which  is  made  in  the  country 
around,  and  brought  into  the  town  on  the  market  day 
(Tuesday),  and  sold  by  the  weavers  to  tlie  dra]K‘rs  for 
bleaching.  There  are  five  fairs  in  the  year.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  general  depression  uf  tho  linen  trade  has 
affected  the  prosperity  of  this  place.  The  population  of 
the  town,  in  I8‘il,  was  8,483,  and  in  183),  9.189:  but 
the  whole  parish  contains  about  three  times  that  number. 
Armagh  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  Before  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  franchise  was  in  the  hands  of  twelve  bur* 
gesies,  self-electetl,  who  returned  tho  primate’s  nominee. 

Tho  see  uf  Armagh  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Patrick  in  the  fifth  century,  and  was  made  an  archbishopric 
in  1152.  Tho  archbishop  bears  the  title  of*  Lord  Primate  and 
Metropolitan  uf  all  Ireland.*  The  diocese  was  once  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  English,  now  the  upper,  and  tho  Irish, 
now  the  lower  part.  It  extends  into  five  countios— Armagh, 
I.ondundcrry,  Louth,  Neath,  and  Tyrone.  The  archbishop's 
pruvince  includes  the  sees  of  Dromore,  Down  and  Connor, 
(united),  Derry,  Raphoe,  Clogher,  Kilmore,  Ardagh,  and 
Meath:  tho  province  of  Tuam  is  to  lie  incorporated  with 
it  whenever  that  see  becomes  vacant.  Tlie  chapter  con- 
sists of  a dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  arch- 
deacon, and  four  prebendaries,  with  eight  vicars  choral. 
The  see  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  183/.  17«.  I^</., 
and  by  the  board  uf  first-fruits  at  400/.  Tho  primate's  in- 
come was  estimated  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  1779,  at 
8000/.  per  annum,  and  Mr.  Wakefield  (1812)  at  12.00u/.: 
it  was  really  1 5,ouo/.,  but  is  diminished  by  the  Church  Tern- 
IKiralitics  Act.  He  presents  to  sixty  parishes  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  to  six  parishes  in  other  dioceses. 

The  number  of  benefices  in  the  diocese  has  varie<l  consi- 
derably. from  the  formation  of  unions  and  the  erection  of  per- 
jietual  curacies.  Bythe  report  of  the  commissioners  of  i*ccle- 
siastical  inquiry  in  Irelana  (datc<l  April,  1831),  it  oppoars 
that  there  wore  then  eighty-three  benefices,  sixty -eight  con- 
sisting of  single  parishes  or  separate  portions  uf  parishes, 
and  fiOeen  consisting  of  parishes  or  portions  of  parishes 
united.  Tlie  diocese  of  Clogher,  when  vacant,  is  to  be  in- 
cor]mnited  with  that  of  Armagh. 

Armagh  is  a rectory,  being,  with  several  other  parishes, 
comprehended  in  a parochial  union,  in  which  six  curacies 
(four  of  them  perpetual)  have  been  instituted.  The  living 
has  been  for  a long  time  held  by  tho  dean  uf  the  cathedral. 
The  cathedral  is  the  parish  church ; and  there  is  another 
place  of  worship  belonging  to  the  establishment.  There  ore 
also  a Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a Presbyterian  meeting- 
house, both  on  a large  scale ; a place  of  worship  for  the 
Seceders  ; another  for  the  Independents,  and  two  Methodist 
meeting-houses.  There  are  several  churches  in  tho  out- 
parts  of  the  parish.  Ono  of  them,  at  Grange,  owes  its 
erection  to  the  munificence  of  primate  Robinson.  It  is  of 
white  stone,  ami  its  tall  spire  makes  it  a handsome  object 
Besides  the  county  infirmary  above-mentioned,  there  is  a 
lunatic  asvlum  for  106  patienla  of  the  counties  of  Monaghan, 
Cavan.  Fermanagh,  and  Armagh.  A revcr-huspilal  has 
been  built,  and  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  pre- 
sent lord  primate  ; a * shop  for  the  poor'  has  been  instituted 
by  some  individuals  of  his  family ; and  a mendicity  sub- 

* rrinui*  Ilobiason  died  at  CUftuo  nrar  Britlot.  lu  October.  1794,  b,it  hi* 
WM  breu|ht  over  to  Atmacti  cmI  iDterred  !■  a vault  undrrtlwcathoilnl. 
A btt«t  of  hioi.  Iijr  IU<<oa,  adoru*  Uiat  adiOca.  wblsli  coolalni  alco  a wbule. 
Wflgth  uT  iha  late  Krlaata  Stuart  bjr  Chaalray.  ona  of  Daaa  [tnliDoout 
by  Kvabwb,  aad  wma  etbar  plaeas  of  Mwplai*  by  Irisb  artUta. 


tcription  afiurded  relief  in  the  year  1830  to  500  perao&a,  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  564/. 

Besides  tlie  royal  foundation  scliool  there  are  several 
establishments  for  education,  os,  a chartered  school  for  'iO 
girls,  founded  by  Dr.  Drelincourt ; a school  for  fifty  girls, 
supported  by  Lady  LiflTord,  and  t«o  for  eighty  boys  and  as 
many  girls,  by  the  primate;  and  a Sunday  school  for  160 
boy's.  The  whole  number  of  children  unoer  instruction  in 
the  city,  in  1821,  was  1071  (934  boys  and  137  girls),  and  in 
the  wliole  parish  2319,  viz..  1899  b^s  and  420  girls. 

Armagh  formerly  contained  many  monaatic  establish- 
ments. The  priory  of  tho  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustin 
was  said  to  have  b^n  fuuuded  by  St.  Patrick,  and  waa,  for 
some  years,  one  of  tho  most  celebrated  religious  establish  ■ 
ments  in  the  world.  There  were  a priory  of  the  Culdees 
(Cu/dfi  or  ('o/tdft),  who  were  secular  priests,  and  served  in 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  their  priur  being  a precentor 
there ; a fi  iary  of  Diuuinicans,  and  ono  of  Franciscans. 

In  the  early  pcriixls  of  its  history  the  tiwn  was  subject  to 
many  severe  visitaliuiis.  Conllugrationa  happened  in  the 
years  670,  687.  and  776.  In  832  the  Danes  plundered  it; 
and  in  839  they  burned  it  to  the  ground  with  all  its  sacred 
edifices.  On  six  other  occasions  in  the  same  century  it  was 
laid  waste  by  these  barbarians.  The  annals  of  the  three 
following  centuries  abound  with  notices  of  plunderings  or 
fires.  During  that  period  Armagh  waa  plundered  tbirieeu 
times:  it  has  lieen  burnt  (partly  or  wholly)  seventeen  times. 
Probably  no  other  ton'll  ever  sufTored  such  a succession  of 
misfortunes.  (Young's  Tour;  Wakefields  AccoutU  qf 
Ireltutd;  Liber  Hiberniir  ; ParliantetUary  Papers,  See.) 

The  position  of  the  observatory  of  Armagh  U 54'*  21'  12"'* 
N.  lat  6”  38'  52"  W.  long. 

ARMAGH  OBSERVATpRY.  [See  Ob.vkrvatory.} 

ARMAGNAC,  a county  in  the  province  of  Gascogne 
(Gascony),  chielly  comprehended  in  the  present  limits  of 
tho  department  of  Gers.  While  the  old  divisions  uf  France 
omtinued  in  use,  it  had  Langueiloc  on  tlic  east,  the  Agenois 
and  Condoraois  on  the  north.  Ga»oogne  Proper  on  the  west, 
and  Bearn,  Bigorre,  and  Cumraiiiges  on  the  south.  All 
these,  except  Languedoc  and  Beorn.  are  subdivisions  of 
Gascogne.  Few  maps  that  we  have  seen  give  this  county 
in  all  its  extent,  as  dcscribcil  by  Piganiol  de  la  Force. 
(Nouvelie  Drtcript.  de  /a  f>u«ce,  2d  ^it.  1722.)  It  ex- 
tended on  the  east  to  the  Garonne : and  on  the  south,  some 
of  the  districts  included  in  it  (as  les  QuatreVallecs)  stretched 
into  the  very  heart  uf  the  I'yrences.  It  comprehended 
thu  disCrii'ts  of  High  or  White  Armagnac,  Low  or  Black 
Armagnac,  Astarac,  Brullois,  L'Eauzan,  Fezenzac,  Gaure, 
Fesenzaguut.  l,omagne.  Lea  Baronies,  Riviere-Verdun, 
Rivierc-Basse,  les  Quatre  Valles  (de  Magnoac,  de  Neste, 
d'Aure,  and  do  Barousso),  already  noticed,  and  Nebouzan. 
Tho  chief  towns  were  Audi  (population,  in  1626,  11,000), 
Lcctoure  (population  600u),  Vic-Fezenzac  (population  4000). 
L'Isle  Jounlain  (population  4000),  Mirande  (population 
2000),  Nugaro,  Flourence  (population  3000),  Leyrac  Vic,  or 
Lavit.  Castelnau  de  Magnoac,  J.,a  Borthe,  Maul^on,  Arreu, 
nr  Arreau,  and  Sarraucolin.  These,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lcyrac  and  Maul6on,  may  be  traced  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Gers  and  Hautes  Pyrenes,  in  the  map  of  France 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, will  give  some  ulea  of  the  extent  and  ramifications 
of  tM  prov*ince  of  Armagnac*.  [For  an  account  of  such  of 
these  places  os  require  further  notice,  see  Auch,  Lkctourx, 
Miramdx.  Gkrs,  and  Hautbi  Pykkneri.] 

The  county  of  Armagnac  arose  in  the  tenth  century  by  the 
division  of  the  lands  of  the  Count  of  Fezenzac.  whose  vounger 
son  Bernard  received  that  part  of  the  county  of  i'Vzenzac 
which  adjoins  Bigorre.  and  thus  became  tho  first  Count  of 
Armagnac.  The  failure  of  the  cider  branch  of  the  family  of 
Fezenzac  (which  had  retained  that  title)  brought  the  terri- 
tory under  thu  sway  of  the  younger  or  Armagnac  branch  in 
the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  domains  of  these 
nobles  w’cro  extended  by  subsequent  acquisitions,  especially 
under  Bernard.  Count  of  Armagnac,  constable  of  Frenco 
under  Charles  VI.  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a man  of  great 
ambition,  haughtiness,  and  cruelty,  who  gave  name  tu  one 
of  the  factions  which  then  divided  that  unhappy  country. 
John,  the  last  Count  of  Armagnac,  having  incurred  general 
odium  by  his  crimes,  and  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to 
Louis  XI.  of  France  by  his  political  conduct,  caused  the 

* It  nay  b»  ootiwl  hen  that  the  dUtnet  ’Armaawf  ia  the  Society'! 

map  of  frooet  ta  i)  iwt  !0  eitcatin  m that  obotc  Oncrilicd.  «t*b 

tho«mh  the  tmall  oamclctdiviiiuo*  Id  tliat  map  iylaf  to  8.  aad  K.,  wb^ 
pcvpctly  bcloDg  to  Afiaa^nac.  Im  iimIimIiiI  in  ll. 
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downfai  of  this  antient  and  powerful  family.  Besie^rnd  in 
H72-3  in  Lectoure,  of  which  he  hatl  jrot  possession,  h«  was 
himself  killed  and  the  town  taken  by  the  perfidy  of  hU  ene- 
mies. The  county  was  confiscated  : and  though  it  was  subse- 
quently re'establiibed  by  Francis  I.,  it  reverted  to  the  crown 
by  inheritance  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  again 
re-established  in  1645,  during  the  minority  of  LewUXIV. 
in  favour  of  Henry  of  Lorraine,  Count  of  Harcourt,  and  his 
heirs  male. 

Arraagnac  was  commonly  <livide<l  into  High  and  Low: — 
High  Armagnac  comprehended  only  the  district  so  called, 
in  which  are  the  towns  of  Auch  and  Lectn\«ro : and  Low 
Armagnac  included  all  the  other  districbi  given  above.  It 
IS  ver)'  fertile  in  grain  end  wine.  Its  brandy  is  of  good 
quality,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  Cognac.  Vcr)‘  fine  Bon- 
I'hretien  pears  are  also  prchluced.  (Piganiol  de  la  Force, 
Desrr.  ik  la  France ; Martiniere,  Le  Grand  Diciionuaire ; 
Balbi.) 

ARMAGNAC,  COUNTS  OF,  were  descended  from  the 
antient  dukes  of  Aquitaine  and  Gascony,  and  took  their 
title  from  the  county  of  Armagnac.  John  I.  increased  the 
importance  of  bis  family  by  marrving  a daughter  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  He  was  one  the  powerful  chiefs,  in 
the  south-west  of  France,  strongly  oppos^  to  the  claims  of 
the  Knglish,  and  for  this  reason  highly  Irustorl  by  tlie  French 
king,  by  whom  he  was  made  governor  of  Languedoc.  Al- 
though we  find  him  accompanying  the  Black  Prince  in  his 
Spanish  expedition  against  Peter  the  Cruel,  he  was  still  the 
prince’s  enemy  when  France  and  England  renewed  the  con- 
test. He  died  in  1373.  His  grandson,  John  III.,  who  married 
the  heiresa  of  the  House  of  Comminges,  led  an  army  of 
adventurers  into  Italy,  where  he  laid  siege  to  Alessandria, 
and  fell  under  its  walls  in  1391.  Bernanl,  younger  brother 
of  John  III.,  succeeded  him:  he  became  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  family,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  great  party  which 
lie  headed  in  opposition  to  the  Biu’gundians.  His  aunt 
mnme<!  the  Duke  of  Berr)',  one  of  the  French  princes ; and 
Bernanl,  in  1410,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  then  too  young  to  head  his  partj*,  and  the  task 
consequently  fell  to  tKe  Count  of  Armagnac.  Tins  distinc- 
tion enabled  him  to  rally  under  his  banner  the  warlike  and 
needy  population  of  Gascony,  whom  he  led,  in  the  year  1410, 
to  attack  Paris.  The  cruelty  with  which  these  rude  bands 
treated  the  court  and  the  people  round  the  capital  inspired 
them  with  horror  for  the  cause  of  Orleans,  and  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  give  that  character  of  atrocity  to  the 
civil  wars  of  the  time  in  which  they  stand  unequalled. 
The  Artnagnacs  were  composed  of  a rustic  or  pastoral  popu- 
lation : the  Burgundian  cause  was  chiefly  supported  by  the 
burgesses  of  the  north  of  France  and  Flanders ; and  thus 
the  mutual  hatred  of  citizen  and  peasant  increased  the  ani- 
mosity lietwoen  the  opposite  parties. 

In  1412  both  Armagnars  and  Burgundians  courted  tlto 
alliance  of  England.  The  former  made  the  higher  offers, 
and  stipulated  to  restore  Aquitaine  to  Henr)'  IV.  of  England, 
in  return  for  his  support.  The  discovery  of  the  articles  of 
this  treaty,  which  were  found  upon  one  of  the  emissaries, 
did  more  to  weaken  the  party  of  the  Armagnacs  in  France, 
than  even  their  cruelty  or  their  want  of  success.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  the  excesses  of  the  Burgundians 
having  disgusted  the  Parisians,  the  Armagnacs  obtained 
for  the  first  timo  the  superiority  in  the  capital,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  accession  of  Henry  V.  to  the  throne  of  England,  hU  i 
alliance  with  Burgundy,  his  inv'asion  of  France,  and  the ' 
victory  at  Agincourt,  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  The 
Count  d’Armagnac,  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  battle, 
but  who  hurried  from  the  south  with  a small  army  to  defend 
the  capital,  was  now  the  sole  reliance  of  the  dauphin.  He 
was  accordingly  created  Constable  in  the  last  days  of  1415. 
and  he  soon  snowed  himself  an  active  and  severe  leader. 
Towards  the  citizens,  especially  of  Paris,  he  showe<l  bira!»elf 
a merciless  UTtnt,  levying  contributions,  disarming  them, 
forbidding  them  to  meet  in  any  numbers,  however  small, 
and  punishing  the  least  murmur  by  the  sword  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. In  the  field  he  was  not  so  successful.  The  Karl 
of  Dorset,  with  very  inferior  forces,  put  an  army  of  Ar- 
raagnacs  to  disgraceful  flight:  and  the  Count,  in  his  rage, 
nail  no  other  satisfaction  but  that  of  hanging  some  of  his  own 
runaway  soldiers.  His  cruelties  and  his  defeat  weakened 
his  party,  which  he  still  however  supported  by  terror.  His 
harshness  made  on  enemy  of  the  queen,  who  meditated  on 
making  use  of  the  authority  of  the  dauphin  to  shake  off  the  : 


Armagnac  yoke.  The  dauphin.  John,  of  Charles  VL 
soon  expired,  it  was  said  by  poison  ; and  at  the  same  diar 
the  death  of  other  foes  or  rivals  showed  either  the  good  kr 
Inne  or  the  treachery  of  the  Count  d'Armagnac. 

Queen  Isabel,  whom  the  Count  of  Annagnac  had  con- 
fined at  Tours,  was  not,  however,  witltout  her  reteogt 
She  communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  her  whb  to 
escape  fh>m  the  bondage  in  which  she  was  held ; and  u 
expedition  undertaken  by  tliat  prince  rescued  Isabel  fit>a 
the  hands  of  the  Count.  Tire  Burgundians  soon  drove  tk 
soldiers  of  Armagnac  from  the  open  country,  and  compelkc 
the  Count  to  concentrate  hw  force  in  Paris ; hut  the  univerul 
hatrcii  borne  to  him  rendered  all  his  efforts  at  resoua.'e 
vain.  One  of  the  gates  was  betrayed  in  the  night  to  th* 
enemy,  and  the  Burgundiatis  got  possession  of  Pah.s  bot 
nut  without  a struggle.  At  first  the  persons  of  the  Coont 
and  the  chief  members  of  the  Armagnac  party  were  re- 
spected, but  after  a few  days  the  populace,  being  exaspera:t^i 
by  past  struggles,  and  excited  by  recollection  of  the  tyra&ct 
of  the  Armagnacs,  burst  open  the  prisons,  and 
all  within.  This  took  place  on  the  12th  of  June, 

A white  scarf,  worn  obliquely  over  the  person,  was  the  b«dr 
of  the  Armagnacs.  The  populace  cut  a stripe  of  fietlL,ie 
form  of  this  scarf,  from  the  Wly  of  the  murdered  Cwot 
More  than  3000  persons  arc  saiid  to  have  perished  ui  ths 
revolution. 

John,  Count  of  Armagnac,  grandson  of  the  precciiicr 
count,  though  less  powerful  as  a party  chief,  was  eqailii 
notorious  fur  his  crimes  and  his  turbulence.  An  inccktoous 
intercourse  with  bis  sister,  which  he  avowed,  and  sought  ti 
cover  by  a marriage,  first  drew  upon  him  the  indigoaUor 
of  the  pope  Pius  ll.,  and  of  his  sovereign,  CharlL'sVlL 
He  was  excommunicated,  and  forced  by  the  roval 
to  take  refuge  in  exile.  A prosecution  was  commeocfi 
against  him  before  the  parliament  of  Paris : he  first  if- 
peared  to  answer  the  charts,  but  upon  his  again  uhuc 
to  flight,  he  was  condemuea,  and  his  domains  confisciUc 
The  count,  by  repairing  to  Home,  contrived  to  suflen  thr 
pope's  anger,  and  procured  the  reversal  of  his  sent»r« 
of  excommunication.  Under  Louis  XL.  in  1461,  the  CeuDi 
of  Armagnac  obtained  possession  of  his  fiefs  but  inx 
joined  in  the  revolt  against  that  prince,  which  the  Bu: 
gundians  abetted.  Louis  XI.  purchased  the  cesuut 
of  his  enmity  at  the  price  of  10,000  crou  ns,— a sum  be- 
stowed in  vain.  For  several  years,  Armagnac  seeaicd  u 
enemy  in  every  sense  worthy  of  Louis  XI.,— revcltav- 
defending  himself  bravely,  when  overcome  at  lost  vosmr 
submission  once  more,  and  again  acting  the  traitor.  In  In' 
character  and  career  he  resembles  the  late  All  Paclu 
Janina,  and  he  met  with  a similar  fate.  Cardinal  d AIV, 
who  was  sent  against  him  by  the  king,  entered  into  oeguci 
ations  with  him,  concluded  terms  of  peace,  and  evea  a coa- 
secrated  wafer  was  broken  and  taken,  by  both  parttea  u 
sign  of  good  faith.  Relying  on  this,  Armagnac  relaxed  is 
the  vigilance  of  bis  guard  ; and  tho  soldiers  of  the  cwdimi 
found  means  to  int^uce  themselves  into  the  fortress  < 
Lectoure.  and  to  massacre  the  count  and  his  followers  u 
1473.  The  king’s  commands  required  the  total  cxtemiru- 
tion  of  the  Armagnac  race.  Jeanne  dc  Foix,  the  legitiuvi^ 
wife  of  the  count,  who  was  pregnant,  was  oompdled 
swallow  a draught  of  poison.  His  brother  Charlci  «« 
seized,  tortured,  thrust  into  an  unwholesome  dungeon,  but 
survived,  and  was  liberated  after  the  death  of  Louis  XI- 

A descendant  of  the  family  was  created  cardinal  under 
Francis  I. : ho  was  known  as  an  upright  administrator  srd 
a patron  of  letters.  He  died  in  1585,  at  a very  sdun^^ 
age.  fSee  Nrmours.] 

ARMATOLI',  a sort  of  national  militia  aitiong  tor 
Greeks,  instituted,  according  to  some,  during  tlie  Byiank*^ 
empire,  but  others  refer  it  to  a period  subsequent  to  tb 
conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Turks.  Th^werc  origiDallf  lb* 
mountaineers  of  northern  Greece,  sultans,  fiwbM 

great  difficulty  in  reducing  them  to  submission,  were 
strained  to  come  to  terms  of  pacification  with  them,  sou- 
on  the  payment  of  a trifling  tribute,  they  were  allowed  to 
tain  their  arms,  and  to  form  Uiemselves  into  a inililsrT  eos* 
munity,  occupying  their  native  dUtricU,  and  governed  by 
their  own  laws.  They  were  charged  with  the  suppn**** 
of  brigandage  in  the  mountain  passes.  TTic  chiefs 
styled  Capitant.  Polemarchs,  orProtatos;  tho  jurUdJctw® 
of  a chief  was  called  an  armalolic,  and  be  resided 
ill  the  principal  village  of  his  canton.  The  office  was  h***" 
ditary,  descending  to  the  eldest  son,  who  obtained  s diplu®* 
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from  tho  his  diitrict,  to  whose  autlioritj  he  sub*  I 

mitted.  The  band  was  composed  of  and  commanded  by  I 
Greeks  exclusivelv ; and,  according;  to  Fauriel.  tho  number 
of  cantons,  ifUmoaiatalv  prior  to  the  revolution,  amounted  to 
seventeen.  The  members  who.  in  point  of  number,  are 
unrestricted,  were  called  palhkah:  tneir  costume  was  that 
generally  known  as  the  Albanian ; their  arms  consisted  of  a 
yataghan,  sahre,  musket,  and  pistols:  th^  were  brave  and 
temperate,  and  inure<l  to  hardship  and  fatigue. 

About  the  middle  of  tho  last  century,  however,  the  Forte  ' 
thought  fit  to  appoint  a Dervenji  Bashi.  in  whose  hands 
the  care  of  all  the  passes  was  placed : this  was  a measure 
designed  for  the  subversion  of  the  armatoli.  Ali,  pacha  of  ^ 
Joannina,  having  been  also  appointed  Dervenji  Bashi,  made  ! 
strenuous  efforts  to  destroy  their  independence : but  his  j 
cruelties  drove  the  greater  part  to  rebellion,  and  they  fled  to  I 
their  native  fastnesses.  Here,  as  in  the  Morea,  they  main-  ! 
tamed  a sort  of  turbulent  independence,  and,  at  tho  first 
cry  of  the  revolution,  issued  forth  to  assist  in  tiie  liberation 
of  their  countiy.  (Kmerson’s  Aforfem  Greece;  See  Leake's 
Aforea,  ii.  106.) 

ARME'NIA.  The  extent  of  country  designated  by  the 
name  Armenia  is  not  defined  by  any  permanent  natural 
boundaries.  In  the  course  of  its  hist^’  we  find  its  limits 
exposed  to  constant  changes. 

When  taken  in  tho  widest  sense  of  the  expression,  Ar- 
menia may  be  said  to  embrace  the  countrv  from  lake  Urmia 
and  tho  junction  of  the  rivers  Kur  and  Araxes  in  the  east,  j 
to  the  up|>er  course  of  the  Kitil  Irmakor  Halys  in  the  west;  | 
and  from  the  upper  course  of  the  rivers  Chorok  and  Kur  in 
the  north,  to  the  Taurus  mountains  in  the  dirccticm  of  Bir, 
Mardin,  and  Nisibis,  in  tho  south.  This  extent  is  given  to 
Armenia  in  the  outline  of  a map  prefixed  to  Avdall's  trans- 
lation of  Michael  Chamich's  History  of  Armenia.  (Calcutta, 
1827,  2 vols.  8vo.) 

The  Armenia  of  Herodotus  (v.  52)  bordered  on  the  west 
oil  Cilicia,  from  which  cuontiy'  it  was  separated  by  the  Eu- 
phrates; towards  the  N.  it  included  the  sources  of  the  Eu- 
hrates  (i.  160);  towanls  the  S.  and  E.  its  limits  arc  not 
islinctly  defined  ; probably  Mount  Masius  separated  tt  from 
Mesopotamia,  and  Mount  Ararat  from  the  country  of  the 
Saspires,  who  occupied  the  valley  traversed  by  the  Araxes. 
(See  Kennell's  Geograph.  Syst.  of  HerodotuM,  vol.  i.  p.  369, 
2<1  edit.) 

The  Armenia  of  Strabo  (xi.  14)  is  limited  on  the  S.  by 
Mesopotamia  and  the  Taurus;  on  the  E.  by  Great  Meflia 
and  Alropateiie  ; on  the  N.  by  the  Iberes  and  Alliani,  and  by 
the  Farachoalhras  and  Caucasus  mountains ; on  the  W.  by 
the  Tibareni,  the  Faryodrus  and  Skydiscs  mountains,  us 
far  as  the  Lesser  Armenia,  and  to  the  country  on  the 
Euphrates  which  separates  Armenia  from  Cappadocia  and  ^ 
Commagene.  I 

AbuilWa  and  other  oriental  geographers  not  only  extend 
the  limits  of  Armenia  considerably  to  the  N.,  so  as  to  incliule 
Titlis  and  part  of  Georgia,  but  also  comprehend  Cilicia  and 
part  of  Cappadocia  under  the  appellation  of  Belad-al-.^mien. 
(See  the  geographical  index  to  Alb.  Schultens’  Vita  SuhuUni, 
Lugd.  Hatav.  1 755.  foL,  and  tlic  Geographical  IVorks  of 
Stuiik  Isfahani,  edited  by  Sir  William  Ouseley.  Lon<lon, 
18.32.  Svo.  p.  6.) 

The  greater  part  of  Armenia  constitutes  an  elevated  table- 
laud,  intersected  in  all  directions  by  rapid  streams,  and  with 
uumerous  ranges  of  higher  mountains  rising  above  it 
Armenia,  in  fiict  belongs  to  the  great  plateau  of  Iran ; 
its  southern  boundary,  which  rises  liko  a wall  above  the 
lower  level  of  MesoTOtamia,  is  the  Kurdistan  range,  which 
pas.'tfs  ill  a W.N.W.  direction  a little  to  the  N.  of  Mosul, 
is  cut  by  tlie  deep  be<l  of  the  Tigris  at  Jezirah,  pasties  a 
little  N.  of  Nisibin,  and  past  Manlin  to  tho  F^iut  where  the 
Euphrates  traverses  the  groat  range  of  the  Taurus. 

Near  the  touu  of  Erzerum  wo  find  a chain  of  mountains 
which,  by  several  projecting  branches,  is  connected  with 
the  Caucasus,  and  separates  the  valley  of  the  Chorok  and 
its  tributary  streams  in  the  west  from  that  of  the  Kur  and 
Araxes  in  the  east,  while  the  upper  course  of  the  northern 
braueb  of  the  Euphrates,  often  called  the  North  Frat,  marks 
U southern  declivity.  Its  parts  bear  different  names : among 
he  Turks  they  are  known  by  the  appidUtions  of  Elkezi, 
C'hvldir.  Bin-Ghcul  (t. e.,  the  thousand  lakes),  &c.,  and 
among  the  Armenians  by  the  names  of  Khakhdikb,  Bark- 
liar.  Garin.  &c.  These  mountains  partly  corres|>ond  to  the 
Mttiialioii  of  the  Panudres  Skydiset*,  and  Monies  Mos<'hici, 
of  (I  e autients.  The  Bin-Ghcul,  or  Piukiol,  gives  origin  to 


the  Araxes  and  to  the  nortbeni  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
[sec  Aras]  ; on  the  Barkhar  the  river  Kur  has  its 
source. 

The  chain  of  hills  which  separates  Armenia  from  Georgia, 
commencing  near  Akhalsikh  (41^  37'  N.  lat.),  and  occom- 

Sanying  in  a south-easterly  direction  the  course  of  the  river 
[ur,  is  by  the  (Georgians  named  Klardjethi  or  Taosi,  by  the 
Armenians,  Medin  (t.  e.  The  Dark),  or  Sdorin-Govgas 
(t.  e.  The  Ixiw  Caucasus). 

South  of  the  Araxes  we  moot  with  a ran^  of  mountains, 
called  by  Colonel  Monteith  ibeMosian  (Masian?)  hills,  some 
of  which  arc  covered  with  eternal  snow,  extending  from  the 
b,-inks  ofthe  Araxes  opposite  Erivan  westward  to  the  Eu- 
phrates. They  are  in  Turkish  called  Kus-dagh,  Kiziljeli- 
dagh,  Aghir-dagh,  or  Ala-dagh ; in  Armenian,  Daghu^ 
dugh  and  Masis.  They  must  not,  in  consequence  of  the 
last  name,  be  confounded  with  the  Montes  Masii  of  the  Greek 
and  Uomnn  geogranhers,  which  are  farther  south.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  this  chain,  and  washe<l  bv  the  Araxes,  is 
situated  an  elevated  mountain,  the  Abus  of  Wolemy  (Man- 
nert,  v.  ii.  p.  140),  calle<l  by  the  Turks  Agri-dagh,  and  by 
the  Persians  Koh-i-Nuh  (i.e.  Mount  Noah),  and  (lelieved  by 
the  natives  to  be  the  Ararat  of  Scripture.  Parrot,  the  first 
European  traveller  who  ascended  this  mountain,  found  its 
height  to  be  16,200  Paris  or  about  17,260  English  feet. 
According  to  another  popular  tradition  in  tho  countr)',  the 
Ararat  of  Scripture  is  the  present  Mount  Judi.  S.W.  of  the 
Lake  Van,  in  the  Gnrdysan  mountains.  At  a distance 
of  about  forty  miles  from  Mount  Ararat,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Araxes,  there  is  another  high  peak,  Mount  Ali 
Gur,  the  height  of  which  Colonel  Montejth  states  to  be 
15,000  feet.  {See  Ararat.] 

S.W.  of  the  Masis  is  Mount  Nehad  or  Nebadagan,  ac- 
cording to  Saint-Martin  the  Niphates  of  the  untients. 
Towards  tho  south  of  tho  Ncbad  are  situated  the  Dzaghge 
bills,  in  which  the  Murad-ehai  has  its  source. 

South  of  the  Murad,  and  forming  the  separation  between 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  are  the  Kurdistan  Mountains, 
already  describeil  as  part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  tKj 
high  land,  or,  as  these  ports  of  it  were  antiently  callod,  the 
Masius  and  Carduchian  mountains.  Tlic  Armenians  (hem- 
selves  have  no  general  appellation  for  this  line  of  mountains, 
which  constitutes  the  southern  frontier  of  their  country. 

Ea.st  of  the  Tigris,  and  immediately  south  of  the  lake 
Van,  we  find  the  Kareh,  Judi.  and  Aroadiah  mountains 
(the  Montes  Gordymiof  the  antients),  and  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  Persia  the  Kara-dagb.  (See  Saint- Martin,  Mimoires 
v«r  t Armenie,  vol.  i.  p.  36-54.) 

These  chains  of  mountains  ond  their  accumulations  of 
snow  contain  the  sources  of  innumerable  streams.  The 
Tigris  has  its  origin  in  the  Niphates,  but  its  sources  have 
not  yet  been  determined  with  precision.  Herodotus  (v.  52) 
speaks  of  three  nvers,  each  bearing  the  name  of  Tigris ; tho 
two  western  streams  coming  from  the  countr)'  of  tho  Ar- 
menians. the  third,  farther  to  the  east,  from  the  Matieni. 
This  is  supposed  by  Manncrt  to  refer  to  tho  three  upper 
branches  of  tho  Tigris,  viz.  that  of  Diarbekir,  that  of  Mcia- 
farekin,  and  that  of  Erzen.  Hut  there  are  some  objections 
to  this  opinion,  as  it  includes  the  Great  Zab,  and  other 
streams,  which  must  have  been  crossed  on  the  road  to 
Susa.  Pliny  makes  tho  remark  {Hist.  Nat.  vL  c.  31)  that 
the  Tigris  is  called  by  this  name  only  when  it  flows  rapidly, 
and  that  as  far  as  its  course  is  slow  it  is  named  Diglito ; 
according  to  Josephus  {Antiq.  Jud.  i.  2).  the  entire  river  was 
called  Diglath : this  name  survives  almost  unchanged  in 
the  present  Dijiat.  What  Pliny  relates  of  the  Tigris  passing 
through  the  lakes  Arethusa  and  Thospitis  seems  applicable 
to  the  branch  which  passes  by  Erzen,  for  the  lake  Thospitis 
of  Pliny  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Thonitis  or  Arsenc  o 
Strabo  <xi.  14,  t.  iL  p.  461,  ed.  Tauebn.).  The  river  Ken 
trites,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  {Anab.  iv.  c.  iii.  I)  as  form- 
ing the  frontier  between  Armenia  and  the  oountr}'  of  the 
Karduchi  (or  Gordyci).  is  supposed  by  Manncrt  to  be  the 
Nikephorios  of  later  writers,  now  called  Khabur  or  Sered 
(our  river  of  Bedlis),  which  has  its  source  in  the  mountains 
south  ofthe  lake  Van. 

The  Euphrates,  and  its  first  great  auxiliary  stream,  the 
Murad-oba'i,  also  doHignated  as  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Euplirates,  have  their  sources  in  the  very  heart  of  Armenia. 
The  northern  Euphrates  arises  in  the  Bin-Gbeul  hills  in 
tlic  district  of  Garin  near  Erzerum.  In  the  name  Garin  it 
is  easy  to  recognize  that  of  CaranitU,  where  Pliny  (v.  2t) 
says  that  the  Euphrates  has  its  origin.  According  to 
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Plin)',  tliii  river  bears  at  first  the  name  of  Pyxiratcs,  and 
farther  on  that  of  Oroirras,  and  is  called  Euphrates  only 
after  entering  the  plains  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Tho  i 
Murad-chai  Hows  m a western  direction  as  long  as  it  re- 
mains within  the  limits  of  Armenia.  It  is  probably  the 
river  called  Euphrates  by  Xenophon  (AnaboJiu,  iv.  c.  v.  2)« 
who  says  that  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  in  their  retreat  forded 
it,  the  water  only  reaching  up  to  the  navel ; the  sources  of 
the  river  they  understood  to  be  at  no  great  distance,  but 
in  this  they  were  somewhat  misinformed,  if  th^  crossed  it, 
as  we  suppose,  on  the  W.  side  of  Lake  \V an.  The  river  Te* 
leboas,  over  which  the  Greeks  bad  passed  before  they  came  to 
the  Euphrates  (Anab.  iv.  c.  iv.  3),  has  not  yet  been  well  de- 
tormin^.  The  Murad- chat  joins  the  Euphrates  near  Kebban. 
38**  4(^  N.  Ittt.  Below  that  place,  and  in  its  passage 
through  the  Taurus  mountains,  the  course  of  the  Euphrates 
is  interrupted  by  rapids  which  obstruct  the  navigation  to 
and  from  Syria. 

The  Cyrus  or  Kur  is  tho  principal  river  of  Armenia.  It 
has  one  of  its  sources  in  the  hills  north  of  Kars,  and  another 
in  the  Lake  Pharhavan  near  Akbal-kalak.  They  meet  at 
Pikelek.  Tire  Kur  then  passes  by  the  forts  of  Khertw'is 
and  Aspindza,  and  farther  down  by  the  towns  ofGon  and 
Tillis.  Near  Jebat  or  Jevat  the  Araxes  joins  the  Kur.  and 
the  two  rivers  pour  their  united  waters  through  three  mouths 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Of  the  Araxes  or  Aras.  which  has 
its  source  at  Dckman  in  the  Bin-Gbeul  hills  near  Erzerum, 
some  account  hoe  already  been  given  in  a separate  article. 
[See  Arxs.] 

Tho  Chorok  has  iU  source  in  the  bills  west  of  Babcnl.  In 
its  upper  course  it  is  called  Masatteresi,  and  farther  down 
takes  tlie  name  of  Chorokh.  It  passes  the  towns  of  Baberd, 
Sper,  Khotrjur,  Bcrdagrac,  and  Ardvin,  and  after  having 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  course  followed  a north-eastern 
direction  turns  westward,  and  falls  into  the  Black  Sea  be- 
tween Batum  and  Kunia  or  Gonia.  (See  the  Nouveau 
Journal  Asiatique,  vol.  xii.  p.  43*t'470.) 

Among  the  lakes  of  Armenia,  that  of  Wan  is  the  most 
important.  It  lies  in  a basin  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  on  the 
S.,  W.,  and  N.,  and  is  separated  from  the  lake  of  Urmia  to 
the  E.  by  a chain  of  hills.  Its  elevation  is  no  doubt  several 
thousand  feet,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  measurements 
being  mode.  Ptolemy  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Lake 
Arsissa : this  name  still  survives  in  the  fortress  of  Arjis 
situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  which  is  noticed 
as  one  of  tho  principal  towns  of  Armenia  by  oriental  geo- 
graphers. (See  Abulfeda.  in  the  Index  to  Schultens  yita 
Saladini  ; Ouscley’s  Sndik  h/uhani,  pp.  6 and  62.)  The 
circumference  of  the  lake  is  estimated  at  240  miles.  It  con- 
tains two  considerable  islands,  on  which  have  been  built 
Armenian  convents.  Fourteen  vessels  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  conveying  goods  from  the  dilTercnt  towns  on  its 
banks.  Eight  rivers  fall  into  the  lake,  but  none  of  them 
are  of  great  importance.  Jaubert  {Voyage  en  Armenie  et 
enPerae,\y.  127)  describes  the  scenery  of  the  surrounding 
hills  ns  extremely  picturesque,  (bee  Col.  Munteith,  in  the 
Journal  of  ihe  Royal  GeograjJtiad  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  50.) 

Towards  the  not^  oast  of  Erivan  is  the  lake  of  Goukeka  or 
Sevan,  also  named  Kiagar  Kuni.  From  it  springs  the  river 
Zengay  or  Zenghi,  which  passes  by  Erivan  and  then  falls 
into  the  Araxes. 

In  the  MasLs  or  Mosian  hills,  west  of  Mount  Ararat,  and 
at  a distance  of  twenty-seven  miles  towards  the  south  from 
Kara-kulla  on  the  Araxes,  Col.  Monteith  visited  a lake  of 
twenty-fuur  miles  in  circumference,  at  Ute  extraordinary  ele- 
vation of  6000  feet.  At  its  western  extremity  a stream 
came  from  it,  passing  Bayazid  and  Maku,  and  then  falling 
into  the  Araxes. 

The  climate  of  Armenia,  notwithstanding  its  snuthom 
position,  is,  in  the  higher  regions,  extremely  cold.  The 
tmnmiis  of  several  of  its  mountains  are  covered  with  eternal 
snow.  The  German  traveller,  Schulz,  who  visited  Armenia 
in  1827,  found  the  hills  between  Trebizonde  and  Erzerutn. 
especially  the  Ghulat  and  the  Karakapa-s.  covered  w'ith  deep 
snow  in  the  month  of  June  ; and  Tournef>>rt  found  the  w'ells 
near  Erzerum  thinly  frozen  over  during  the  night  in  July. 
On  the  southern  boundary  of  Armenia,  and  on  the  rood 
from  Diarbekirto  Bedlis  up  the  valley  of  the  river  of  Bedlis, 
Father  Avril  found  the  tops  of  tho  hills  covere<l  with  snow 
in  April.  (Avril,  Voyage  en  divere  elate  d Europe  et  dAiie, 
Paris,  1G92.  4to.,  p 4U,  &c.)  The  climate  at  Etchmia- 
dzin  near  Krivan  in  the  valley  of  tho  Amxes  around  Mount 
Ararat,  Ker  Porter  found  even  in  November  tcild  and 


delightful ; but  he  observes,  that  the  cold  during  winter  etca 
here  is  sometimes  16^  or  18'^  below  zero  of  Reaumur  (V  jad 
8°  5' below  zero  of  Fahrenheit).  {Travel*,  voL  Lp. Ill,) 
The  plains  verging  tow  ards  Azerbijan  and  Persia  are  tud 
to  be  scorched  in  summer  with  excessive  beat,  and  to  rrqtiiR 
much  artificial  irrigation  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

The  soil  of  Armenia  exhilriU  in  many  places  appet^ 
ances  of  volcanic  products.  This  was  particularly  remvici 
by  Ck>l.  Monteith  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Uuu. 
situated  in  a narrow  valley  which  extends  from  the  Arue» 
plain  near  Ararat  in  the  direction  of  the  Lake  Van;  lai 
also  in  the  country  around  the  lake  uf  Goukeka. 

Strabo  (xi.  c.  14.  t ii.  p.  461)  and  Pliny  (xxxvii.  *7| 
notice  the  wealth  of  Armenia  in  precious  stones  sod  aeul, 
Strabo,  in  particular,  mentions  gold-mines  at  a place  ozisk 
Kambala  in  the  country  of  Hyspiratia  (prolMbW  in  i* 
northern  part  of  Armenia,  between  the  nv'eri  Kur  aid 
Phaais),  which  were  wM’ked  by  the  natives  at  the  tim«  if 
Alexander's  expedition.  (An  account  of  the  mines  a a 
neighbouring  part  of  the  country,  ceded  to  Russia  br  iht 
peace  of  TurkmanchaT,  in  1828.  may  be  seen  in  the  A'oa- 
veau  Journal  Atiatique,  vol.  ri.  p.  152-157.)  In  Dxxkn 
times  the  Armenian  mines  have  produced  plenty  of  evr'h 
lent  iron  and  copper,  which  are  exported  to  Mosul.  Rri 
mines  of  gold  and  Mlver  arc  at  this  day  known  to  exist  «s: 
Kehbon  and  Argana.  in  the  two  branches  of  the  Taarv 
which  inclose  the  valley  of  Karpoot  (anticntly  Sophetu^ 
through  which  the  Euphrates  passes  in  its  way  from  .b- 
menia  to  Syria. 

Abundant  mines  of  rock-salt  are  found  in  the  vatlrv  <f 
Kulpia,  which  slopes  towanU  the  Araxes,  at  a distaixrd 
four  miles  below  the  fortress  of  Koor  Ougley.  'TbM 
mines,' Col.  Monteith  obwincs,  ‘ have  for  many  ag»n^ 
plied  Georgia  and  even  the  Caucasus  with  salt  A rai:;( 
of  hills,  boidcring  the  valley  on  the  ca^t  si<le,  is  apparrrili 
entirely  composerl  of  that  mineral,  and  in  the  sides  of  ihw 
numerous  excavations  have  been  made.  Under  tbe  Pe- 
sians,  these  mines  were  farmed  for  3000/.  per  annum,  aoil  i 
village  of  100  families  was  employed  exclusively  in  worLmr 
them.' 

Marco  Polo  (edit,  of  the  Paris  Geogr.  Soc.  p.  31 1 ),  ii  tv 
account  of  Armenia,  notices  a copious  well  of  miiwn!  a 
near  the  confines  of  Georgia.  The  oil,  he  says,  is  Mirt- 
sively  used  fiir  burning  ond  other  purposes,  and  peoplerpar 
from  remote  countries  to  get  it. 

The  valleys  of  Armenia  are  fertile  in  grain,  tolwcx 
manna,  hemp,  cotton,  and  in  fruit-trees,  partieuloHy  z br? 
description  of  apple,  and  walnuts.  Tlic  cxrclleiicc  of  ib 
Armenian  cotton  is  noticed  already  by  Marco  Polo  (‘/iiat 
bambare  pulrrior  de  mtmdo  et  meltor'  1.  c.  p.  31 1 ). 

Strabo  (xi.  c.  14,  t.  ii.  p.  462,  ed.  Tauchn.)  speaks 
praise  of  the  Armenian  norse.  ‘ Horses  from  tKebouse'^ 
Togarmah  * (i.  e.  from  Armenia)  arc  enumerated  by  ti« 
Hebrew  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii,  14)  among  other  artirri^ 
traffic  brought  for  sale  or  exchange  to  Tyre.  NesrEnu^ 
Sir  Robert  ICer  Porter  saw  a large  ktnd  of  buffalo  enij’K'jri 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

Armenia  seems  at  an  early  period  to  have  been  diriW 
into  the  Greater  snd  the  Lesser  Armenia.  Armenia  Miocr 
was  the  part  west  of  the  Euphrates.  It  appears  to  bsu 
comprised,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  districts  of  ArsbU 
and  Uevriki  in  the  present  Turkish  poshalic  of  Siwzs. 
those  of  Erzinghan  and  Duruperan  m the  pashalic  of  Erie 
rum.  During  part  of  the  middle  ages  the  country 
named  Cis  or  Sis,  in  allusion  to  the  capital  of  Cilkis,  vlurt 
for  a time  formed  part  of  Armenia  Minor. 

Armenia  Major  is  by  native  writers  divided  into 
prminces,  which  Saint-Martin  fi.  p.  65)  enumerate*  ^ 
lows:— 1.  Upper  Armenia,  2.  Daikh.  3.  Kukarh,  4.  ^ 
5.  Fourth  Armenia,  6.  Duruperan,  7.  Ararat.  8. 
gan,  9.  Siunikh,  10.  Artiakh,  11.  Phaidagaran,  I2.AkM 
snikh,  13.  Mogkh,  14.  (Junljaikh.  15.  Persamicnia. 

At  the  present  day  Armenia  is  divided  among  Tur*^ 
Persia,  and  Russia.  The  Russian  frontier  between  t« 
Black  and  tho  Caspian  Sea  commences  on  the  Euxiw* 
Fort  St.  Nicholas,  about  ten  miles  south  of  the  river 
or  Rion  ; following  the  course  of  the  hilU  which  herf 
close  the  valley  of  that  stream,  the  frontier  first  takes  3^ 
eastern  direction : it  then  turns  southward,  traverse*  l®* 

8.W.  branch  of  tho  Kur,  follows  the  course  of  the  Arp'J" 

cha’i  to  its  j'  jiction  with  the  Araxes,  and  nfrer  erorin): 
latter  river  proceeds  S.E.,  straight  towanls  the 
leaving  the  western  summit  of  that  mountain  on  the 
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side.  Tho  frontier  then  follows  the  Araxcs  during  the 
greeter  part  of  its  middle  course,  till  where  that  river  breaks 
through  the  Talidj  or  Talish  hills:  here  the  frontier  turns 
south,  and  reaches  the  border  ot  tiie  Caspian  Sea  near 
Aslara.  The  line  which  separates  tne  Persian  <h>m  the 
Turkish  dominions  in  Armenia  begins  at  Mount  Ararat, 
and  proceeds  in  a southern  direction,  following  the  range 
of  hills  which  separate  the  streams  falling  into  the  Tigris 
and  lake  Van  from  those  that  run  towards  the  Araxes  and 
lake  Urmia. 

The  name  of  the  antient  capital  of  Armenia  was  Artaxata, 
nr  Artaxiasata.  (Strabo,  xi.  14.  t.  2,  p.  460.  Tacit.  Ann. 
vi.  33.  xiii.  39,  &c.)  It  waa  situated,  according  to  Strabo, 
on  a sort  of  peninsula  formed  by  a cur>e  of  the  river  (iwt 
Xip^yriTia^oyroc  dycw»^).  Tavernier,  Tournofbrt,  and 
Chardin,  suppose  that  a mass  of  ruins,  found  near  where  the 
Zengay  or  Zenghi  falls  into  the  Araxcs,  marks  the  situation 
of  Artaxata,  and  Mannert  (v.  ii.  p.  1G8)  adopts  this  opinion. 
To  Colonel  Monteith,  however,  the  situation  of  these  ruins 
did  not  appear  to  answer  to  the  description  of  Artaxata:  be 
thinks  that  the  remains  of  the  antient  capita)  are  situated 
farther  down  the  Araxes,  in  a bend  of  the  river,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  ho  saw  the  ruins  of  a bridge  of  Greek  or 
Roman  architecture.  (Joumai  uf  the  B(tyal  Geogr.  So^„ 
iii.  47.) 

The  German  traveller  Schulz  discoverwl,  in  1827,  near 
Wan.  the  ruins  of  a vciy  antient  town,  called  Shamirama- 
kert  (1.  the  town  of  Seroiramis),  by  Armenian  historians, 
the  foundation  of  which  is  bv  them  ascribed  to  Somiramis. 
Mention  of  it  is  made  by  Kloscs  Chorenensis,  who  names 
Maribas  Catino,  a Syrian  writer  who  wrote  about  the  vear 
149  before  our  mra,  as  his  authority  for  the  account  which  ( 
he  gives  of  the  U>wn.  Schulz  found  the  ruins  covered  with 
inscriptions  iu  the  arrow-headed  characters,  many  of  which 
he  copied.  In  one  of  them  (an  inscriptio  trilmguis)  the 
late  M.  Saint-Martin  found  the  name  of  Kshearsha  sun  of 
Dnreioush  (Xerxes  son  of  Darius)  mentioned  repeatedly, 
which  in  his  opinion  can  apply  only  to  tho  Xerxes  who 
the  great  expedition  against  Greece.  (SeciYout'Cau  Journal 
A^iatique,  voi.  iu  p.  164,  &c.)  According  to  the  Armenian 
historians,  the  town  of  Shamiramakert  was  called  Wan  from 
a king  of  that  name,  who  was  the  last  but  one  of  the  Haik 
dynasty.  (Sec  Avdall,  History  r\f  Armenia,  vol.  i.  p.  44.) 

The  town  of  Tigranocerta,  which  according  to  Tacitus 
(Ann.  XV,  5}  was  situated  at  a distance  of  thirty*seveu  mil- 
liaria  N.E.  of  Nisibis,  must,  in  the  opinion  of  D'Anville  and 
Munnert.  lie  sought  near  the  river  Khabur,  which  they 
take  to  be  the  antient  Nicepliorius  (the  Kentrites  of  Xeno- 
phon). Armenian  writers  call  the  town  Dikranagerd,  and 
make  it  identical  with  the  modem  town  of  Kara* Amid  or 
Diarbckr.  (Sainl-Murtin,  3/cmoirr.t.  ficc.  i.  pp.  170,  171.) 

Magnihcent  ruins  still  exist  of  the  celebratw  antienttown 
of  Ani.  They  are  about  four  miles  west  of  the  monastery 
of  Kotehiwan,  in  a plain,  nrotccted  towartU  the  south  and 
cast  by  a deep  and  impassaolo  ravine  through  which  the  river 
Arpatchai  runs.  The  place  is  laid  down  on  Sir  Roliert  Ker 
Porter  s map  in  40°  32^  lat..  43°  36'  long.  E.  of  Greenwich. 
On  the  history  of  Ani.  called  'Aeiov  by  the  Greelts,  see  a note 
by  Klaproth  in  the  Nouveau  JourntU  Aiiatique,  xiL  p.  194. 

The  remains  of  many  other  noble  cities  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  banks  of  the  Araxcs.  The  ruins  of  a bridge  near 
Kara-kulla  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  antient 
ArcDiavcra.  Farther  down  the  Araxes,  Colonel  Monteith 
saw  the  ruins  of  a roagnillrent  tempio  of  Diana  in  the 
x'alley  of  Guemey. 

Marro  Polo  ( Paris  edit  p.  3 1 0)  in  his  account  of  Armenia, 
mentions  an  important  mercantile  town  of  the  name  of 
Laias  (written  also  Layas  and  laras  in  different  MS. 
copies),  where  tradesmen  from  Venice,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and 
from  India  (mercaiores  Veneti,  Pisani,  et  Januemes,  et  de 
omnibus  partibus  Jtidi^)  met  and  exchanged  their  raer* 
<‘handise. 

Abulfcda  notices  the  fidlowing  as  the  principal  towns  of  Ar- 
menia : Arjish,  Dabil,  or  Al  Dabil.  Dawin,  Wastan,  Arzen- 
jan.  Mush,  Arzen  or  Arzen-al-Rum  (Erzerum),  Melazjerd, 
Bidlis  (Bodlis),  and  Akhlat.  (Sec  the  geographical  index  to 
ScbuUens'  Vita  Saladini,  t.  v.  Adserbeisjana.)  Sadik 
Isfahani  adds  Alah-tak,  Wan,  and  Takrit.  Most  of  these 
to^vns  still  exist.  Erzerum  or  Arzen-al-Rum  (anlienlly 
called  Garin,  and  in  Greek.  Theodosiopolis),  at  a di^tanco  of 
fourteen  days'  ride  from  Constantinople,  is  the  principal 
place  of  I'urkish  Armenia  • Jaulicrt  estimates  the  number  of 
Its  :nhabitants  at  70,900.  Akhalzikh,  a fortress  near  the 


river  Kur,  is  the  principal  town  .’n  Turkish  Georgia.  AijisOr 
Aijish  and  Akhlat  are  antient  towns  on  the  northern  and 
western  borders  respertivcly  of  thelakeWan.  The  town  of 
Wan  is  supposed  by  Colonel  Monteith  to  have  at  present  about 
20.U00  inhabitants.  Eriwan  and  Nakhshiwan  are  the  two 
principal  towns  of  Russiau  Annenia.  The  former  is  situated 
in  a delightful  plain  watered  by  the  Araxes,  and  its  tributary 
river  the  Zenghi.  and  fieopled  by  numerous  villages  : it  has 
about  14,000  inhabitants.  At  a short  distance  from  Eriwan 
is  situated  the  celebrated  Armenian  convent  of  Ktebmiadzir., 
or  Etchmiatebin,  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  Patriarch  ; it  was 
founded  ai'cording  to  tradition  by  St.  Gregory,  a.d.  304, 
It  is  among  the  Turks  known  under  the  name  of  U tch-kilissia, 
t.  e.,  * the  three  churches.'  This  convent  is  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  great  city  of  Vagharshabad,  which  ts  supposed 
by  Saint-Martin  (vol.  i.  p.  116)  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
sixth  century  before  the  Christian  mra. 

The  latest  publication  relating  to  Armenia  seems  to  be 
the  Besearehes  of  the  Bev.  B.  Bmith  and  the  Rev.  H.  G.  O. 
Dirt^A/ tn  Armenia,  &c.  2 vols.  Boston.  18.13.  We  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  this  work  for  the  pre- 
sent article. 

History  of  Armenia. — The  Annenians  call  the  proge- 
nitor of  their  nation  and  tlie  first  ruler  of  their  country  HaTg 
or  Ha'ik,  wlmse  father  they  believe  to  have  been  Torgoroa, 
theThogarma  of  Scripture  (Genesis  x.3),  the  son  of  Gomer 
and  grandson  of  Japhet.  Ila'ig  had  originallv  lived  in  the 
country  of  Shinaar ; buthc  retired  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Assyrian  king  Belus,  and  established  himself  in  the  hills  of 
tho  neighbouring  Annenia.  Belus  pursued  the  emigrant 
with  an  armed  force  into  his  new  al^e,  but  was  defeated 
{ by  Haig  and  fell  in  battle.  This  is  said  to  have  happened 
twenty-two  centuries  before  the  (Christian  era.  (Avd/tU, 
\.  6.) 

About  three  hundred  years  later,  Aram,  llie  sixth  successor 
of  Ila'ig  rulefl  over  Armenia.  He  signalized  his  reign  by 
the  conquest  of  part  of  Media,  Assy  ria,  and  Cappadocia.  The 
governor  appointed  by  Aram  in  the  last  province  laid  the 
foundation  of  a tow  n,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name, 
Misbak,  Majak,  or  Mazaca : it  was  subsequently  named 
Cmsarea.  The  conquest  of  Aram  first  made  krown  the 
people  over  whom  he  ruled,  and  neighliouring  nations  called 
them  Aramidcs,  and  subsequently  Annenians,  from  the 
name  of  their  king.  (Moses  Cnoronens.  p.  47-49.  cd.  Whist.) 

His  son  and  successor,  Ara,  fell  in  a war  with  llic  Assy- 
rian queen,  Semlramis.  Annenia  then  became  dependent 
on  the  Assyrian  throne,  though  it  was  still  governed  by  native 
princes,  kiug  Scavurdi,  about  tlto  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  threw  off  this  allegiance.  His  sun.  Pa- 
ruir.  or  Baroir,  joined  Arbaces  and  Belesis,  the  governors  of 
Media  and  of  Babylonia,  in  their  revolt  against  Sarda- 
napalns.  AAer  this,  the  kings  of  Armenia  were  again  in- 
deTCndent  sovereigns. 

In  the  reign  of  Haikak,  the  contemporary  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  the  fifth  king  in  succession  from  Paroir,  the 
family  of  one  of  the  exiled  Jewish  nobles,  Shambat,  came 
into  Armenia.  From  him  descended  the  great  family  of  tbo 
Bagratians,  which  subsequently,  about  tbo  middle  of  (ho 
ninth  century  of  our  ajra,  came  to  the  throne  of  Armenia. 

The  next  king  but  one  after  Haikak,  was  Dikran,  or  Ti- 
granes  I.,  who  assisted  Cyrus  in  hi.s  rebellion  against  Asty 
ages  and  the  Medes.  To  him  Armenian  authors  (Moses 
Chor.  p.  71 : Avdall.  vol.  i.  p.  41)  ascribe  tho  foundation  of 
tbo  city  of  Tigranocerta ; but  Plutarch  and  Strabo  assigit 
to  Tigranes,  the  contemporary  of  Mithridates.  He  was  fefi- 
lowed  by  his  youngest  son,  Vahagn,  who  became  celebrated 
by  many  deeds  of  valour  in  his  wars  with  the  Medes : the 
Armenians  and  Georgians  compoood  and  sung  poems  in  his 
praise. 

A corps  of  Armenians  formed  part  of  the  Persian  army 
in  tbo  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece.  They,  and  a 
corps  of  Phrygians,  wore  the  same  kind  of  armour,  and  were 
botti  commanded  by  Artoebmes,  a son-in-law  of  Darius. 
Herodotus,  in  mentioning  these  facts  (vii.  73),  expresses 
an  opinion  that  the  Armenians  were  a colony  of  the  Phry- 
gions;  Strabo  (xi.  c.  14.,  U ii.  p.  463,  ed.  Tauch.)  seems 
inclined  to  consider  them  as  of  Thessalian  origin,  but  his 
arguments  arc  not  very  convincing. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  our  ccra 
Vabey  was  upon  the  throne  of  the  Haigs.  He  assisted  Da- 
rius in  his  war  with  tho  Macedonians,  but  fell  in  battlo  in 
the  year  h.c.  328.  Armenia  became  a Macedonian  pro- 
vince, and  was  ruled  by  governors,  the  first  of  whom,  Mitn* 
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iiKat,  A Ponaan,  was  appointed  by  Alexandor  three  years 
afWi  the  death  of  Vahvy.  Already  in  the  year  31 7.  liow- 
ever,  the  Armenian  cbicf»  Ardwand,  or  Erwand  ( Ardoates), 
headed  a revolution  at^inst  the  rei^ninK  (p>vernor.  Neopto* 
leinus.  threw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  maintained  him- 
self  for  thirty-three  years  as  an  independent  sovereign. 
After  his  death  the  Armenians  were  obliged  to  submit  for  a 
lime  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Seleucidce,  until  two  Arme- 
nian nobles.  Artaxias  and  Zariadras,  availed  themselves  of 
the  moment  when  Antiochus  the  Great  had  suffered  a de- 
feat from  the  Romans  (b.c.  IQO),  to  declare  their  countr)' 
free  from  its  alleginnre  to  the  Syrian  kings.  Armenia  was 
at  this  epoch  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  that  of  Armenia 
Minor  on  the  western,  and  that  of  Armenia  Major  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Euphrates.  In  Armenia  Minor  the  de- 
scendants of  Zariadras  continued  to  rule  till  the  fall  ofMith-  | 
ridates;  thenceforward  the  country  became  attached  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Vc.spasian  was  made  a Roman  province : 
subsequently  its  limits  were  extended  so  as  to  embrace  Me- 
litene.  Aravenc.  and  part  of  Cataonia:  and  under  the  By- 
zantine emperors  we  find  it  divided  into  Armenia  Prima 
and  Secunda,  the  former  governed  by  a consul,  the  latter  by 
a (fux  (See  F.  A.  Cramer's  (Jeftgraphiru/  and 

IItft(/rical  Descnpiion  of  Asia  Minor,  Oxford,  1832,  vol.  ii. 
p.  148.  &c.) 

In  Armenia  Major  the  family  of  Artaxias  (the  Armenian 
Arsacidse)  maintaincil  itself  till  the  year  n.c.  5.  and  gave 
eight,  or.  according  to  others,  ten  kings  to  the  Armenian 
throne.  Tlic  most  important  of  those  is  Tigmnes  I.  (n.c. 
95-60).  the  son-in-law  and  allv  of  Mithridates.  He  ri'ndcred 
nimself  roaster  of  Armenia  Minor,  Cappadocia,  and  Syria, 
hut  lost  all  these  conquests  after  the  •lefcat  of  Mithridates. 
Lucullu.s  invaded  Armenia,  and  defeated  near  Tigrano- 
certa  the  mixe<l  and  numerous  army  of  Tigrancs.  (Plut. 
Imcull.  25.  &c.)  The  peace  concludt^  in  the  year  n.c.  63 
only  left  him  Armenia.  His  son  and  successor,  Artavosdes, 
was  perfidiously  seized  by  Marcus  Antonius,  and  delivered 
as  a prisoner  into  the  hands  of  Cleopatra,  the  queen  of 
Egypt  (b  c.  34).  After  this  time  Armenia  became  an  ob- 
iert  of  unceasing  contention  bctw'cen  the  Romans  and  the 
Parthians,  who  alternately  installed  and  dethroned  its  rulers. 

In  A.D.  232,  Armenia  was  conquered  bv  Ardeshir,  the 
first  of  tho  Sassanide  kings  of  Persia,  "fhe  country  re- 
mained subject  to  this  dynasty  till  Dcrtad,  or  Tiridates,  the 
son  of  Khosru,  and  the  only  survivor  of  the  Arsacide  family, 
supported  by  a Roman  army,  made  it  free  again.  F.arly  in 
the  fourth  century  Tiridates  and  many  of  the  Armenian  no- 
bility were  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Gregory,  whom 
pope  Sylvester  I.,  in  a.d.  319.  confirmed  as  pontiff  of  Ar- 
menia. The  conversion  of  Constantine  to  the  Christian 
faith  occurred  about  the  same  time  : this  circumslaiic(>, 
while  establishing  friendly  relations  between  the  Greek 
empire  and  Armenia,  exposed  the  latter  country  to  the  in- 
creased hatred  of  the  heathen  government  of  Persia.  New 
conflicts  ami  disturbances  ensued,  till  (a.d.  387)rTlicoclosius 
the  Great  entered  into  a compact  with  the  Persian  king,  Ba- 
pores,  arconling  to  which  the  eastern  part  of  Armenia  was 
to  belong  to  Persia,  and  the  western  part  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Saporcs,  with  a view  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the 
Armenian  nobles,  many  of  whom  were  (quitting  the  country 
in  disgust,  appointed  Khosru.  an  offspnng  of  the  Arsacide 
family,  as  a tributary  king  over  Persian  Armenia.  In 
428,  Wvever,  the  Persian  king,  Behram  V.,  deposed  Ar 
taces.  or  Arta.shir,  the  Ia.st  of  the  tributary  Arsacide  rulers, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  degenerate  Armenian  nobles, 
appointed  a Persian  officer  to  govern  tho  oountr)’.  All  the 
efforts  of  tho  Persian  court  were  now  directed  towards  the 
suppression  of  Christianity  in  Armenia,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  tho  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  a.s  the  difference  of  reli- 
gion appeared  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  lasting  fealty 
of  the  province.  On  these  grounds  the  Armenian  Chrw- 
tians  b^amc  subject  to  constant  vexations,  and  even  cruel 
persecutions,  from  their  Persian  rulers.  The  ‘ History 
q/*  1 'at  tan,  translated  from  the  Armenian  of  Elisa>us,  by 
C.  F.  Neumann  (published  by  the  Oriental  Translation 
Committee,  London,  1830,  4tn.),  exhibits  a detailed  and 
highly  interesting  picture  of  the  religious  wars  under  which 
Armenia  was  suffering  about  the  middlo  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. 

Kven  after  tho  fall  of  the  Sassanide  dynasty  in  632,  Ar- 
mciiin  did  not  enjoy  tranquillity,  os  its  provinces  soon  be- 
came the  scene  of  contlict  between  the  Grecian  and  the 


rising  Mohammedan  empire.  In  S55,  during  the  ealtplm 
ot  Motawakkel,  an  Arabian  army,  under  the  enmmaade^ 
Buga,  conauered  Armenia  i many  of  its  principal  noUe> 
were  bniught  to  Btgdail.  where  the  greater  nuinbw  of  tbrts 
were  forced  to  become  converts  to  the  Mohummeslan  rvk 
gion ; only  Sempail,  the  Bagratide,  died  a martyr  to  Chriv 
tianity.  His  son.  Asbod,  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Ca- 
liph, who.  in  859,  install^l  him  king  of  Armenia. 
b^ame  the  founder  of  the  Bugratido  dynasty,  wlorh  oeeu- 
pi«l  the  throne  of  Armenia  till  the  year  1080.  Dunn?th» 
greater  part  of  the  tenth  cemurv’,  in  the  reign  ot  Apt- 
(928-951),  Ashod  III.  (951-977)' and  Sempad  II.  (Sr: 
989),  Armenia  enjoyed  tranquillity.  Not  long  after- 
wards the  country  l^came  an  object  of  contest  betwee:; 
tho  Byzantine  empire  and  the  Seljukide  Turks.  GagiL 
the  last  of  the  Bagratide  kings.  wa.s  treacherously  kiUec 
(1079),  and  Armenia,  though  still  partially  governed  by  a*, 
live  princes  (tho  Orpelians  and  others),  bwarae  mainly  im- 
pendent on  the  Greek  empire,  while  in  the  northern 
viiices,  the  Turks,  and  in  the  southern  parts,  the  Kurls,  rc- 
croached  upon  its  limits. 

From  the  year  1226.  Georgia  and  Armenia  suffered  murk 
from  the  incursion  of  tho  Mogols,  which  continued  till  nrv 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  (S<?e  Klaproth's  paper 
Dfis  Hntrenrises  drs  Mon^ioU  rn  GVorgiV  et  m Armens, 
^e.  in  tho  AourroM  Journal  A8iattf}ur,  vol.  xii.  pp.  193  szsl 
273.) 

After  tho  munler  of  Gagik,  and  tlie  fall  of  the  BagratiiL 
dominion  in  Armenia  Proper,  Rupen,  a relative  of  the  lui 
king,  lied  with  his  family  into  Phr)  gia,  and  established  c 
Armenian  principality  in  the  Taurus  mountains  north  « 
Cilicia,  which  gradually  extended  its  boundaries  to  thecoa< 
of  the  Mcflitciranean  Sea.  It  soon  derived  importance  fn« 
the  services  which  its  princes  rendered  to  the  tnonarrhs  d 
Europe  during  the  misades.  loion  II.,  who  rt-igne«i  frvxi 
1185  till  1219,  was  in  1198  crowned  king  of  Cilicia,  by 
Archbishop  Conrad  of  Mainz,  who  was  sent  for  that  purpo-e 
by  the  German  emperor,  Henry  VI.,  and  Pojoc  C«lt'siir.w 
: III.:  and  a crown  was  likcwi.se  presented  to  him  by  the 
Greek  emperor,  Alexius.  The  Cilicio-Armcnian  ktngd'a 
; continueil  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Tl# 
last  king,  J^con  VI.,  was  in  1375  taken  prisoner  by  fi«e 
' Mamluks  of  Egy  pt,  and,  after  a long  captivity,  wandc*i^  » 
I an  exile  through  Europe,  from  one  (vjuntry  to  another,  til' 

I he  died  at  Paris  in  1393.  (See  Vahram's  ChnmicU  of  tK 
j Armenian  Kingdom  iaGi7tWa,translale«l  by  C.  F.  Ncumaoa 
I lomdon,  1831,  8vo.  Published  by  the  Oncntal  TranslatiiiU 
CuiDmittec.) 

! The  Mamluks  were  soor  obliged  to  yield  up  their  nik 
j over  Cilicia,  and  part  of  Armenia  Proper,  to  the  OlUimaa.' 
j Tlie  Armenians,  now  a nation  without  a country'  or  heice. 
j rather  than  endure  cruel  persecutions  in  the  land  of  tbrir 
. fathers,  spread  ihcmsielvcs  all  over  Asia  and  Europe.  A* 

; carlv  as  the  year  1331,  Armenian  refugees  came  to  Kamem 
i in  the  Lausilz  (Lu^atia.)  Others  followed  (he  Otl-'-min 
conquerors  to  Constantinople  (1453),  where  the  Grand 
Signior  gave  them  a patriarch.  Tlioy  were  well  received  in 
Russia,  where  numbers  established  themselves  at  New- 
I Nakhchivan,  on  the  Don,  at  Moscow,  and  at  St,  PclersburgK 
I In  1005  twelve  thousand  families  were  led  forcibly  away 
j from  Armenia  into  Persia,  by  the  command  of  Shah  Ahbss. 
They  settled  at  Julfa,  one  of  the  suburlw  oflspalian,  giiiog 
to  this  quarter  of  the  city  the  name  of  their  city,  Julia, 
on  the  Araxes,  in  Armenia.  Many  who  still  reraainetl  at 
Tauriz,  Erzerum,  Kars,  and  Bayazid,  have  recently  with- 
drawn to  the  Russian  provinces  south  of  the  Caucasu-v 
Armcnian  merchants  are  now  found  esUb1ishe<l  in  India, 
on  the  islands  of  the  eastern  Archipelago,  in  Singapore,  in 
Afghanistan,  Persia,  in  every  part  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Sjna 
and  Egypt,  ami  in  nearly  all  tlie  countries  of  Euiupc. 
Almost  every  important  fair  or  mart,  from  ladpzig  and 
I/mdun  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  is  visited  bv  them. 

The  Armenian  language,  observes  M.  Klaproth  (Ency- 
clnj>fdie  den  Gens  du  Monde,  t ii,  p.  298),  is  n>ugh,  aud 
overcharged  with  consonants.  Besides  a great  number  of 
Indo'Gcrroanic  roots,  it  shows  many  analogies  to  the  Fiuoie 
dialects  of  Silieria,  and  other  languages  of  northern  Asia. 
According  to  Balbi  (Atlas  Elhnogra^itpie  du  Globe)  and 
Adclung  (Mithridates,  vol.  i.  p,  420,  &c.),  the  Armeman 
ooes  uol  l>elong  to  any  known  family  of  languages,  but 
stands  quite  alone.  Its  grammar  is  excessively  complicated  • 
like  the  iiurthuni  languages  of  Europe,  it  has  an  arttrls 
attached  to  the  end  of  words.  It  does  no^  ditUnguisl)  tbs 
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j^euden.  Tlie  decluuition  has  ten  rases  in  the  xinuular  and 
plural : and  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verl>s  we  And  a cor- 
responding copiousness  of  iuliection.  Tliuaniieut  orliterury 
Armeniun  is  so  different  in  iU  grninmar  and  structure  from 
tlie  present  Armenian  that  it  may  bo  considered  os  a dead 
language.  In  good  Armenian  authors,  of  any  age  or  country, 
no  diversity  of  dialect  is  observable.  The  conitructiou  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Greek  language.  Into  the  modem 
Armenian  many  foreign  wonls  have  been  introduced,  espe- 
cially tiom  Uie  Turkish:  the  grammar  is  altered,  and  the  j 
eonstniction  of  sentences  is  modelled  after  the  fashion  of  the 
TurkUh  language. 

To  tho«M>  who  wish  to  study  the  Armenian  language  the 
following  works  are  retximinondcd J.  J.  Schrbderi  Thr- 
mnrus  Litiguw  Annenic<e  anUtfute  et  hodiema.  Amst. 
1711.  -Ito.  A Grammar,  Armenian  and  linglish,  by  Fatlier 
Paschal  Aucher.  Venice,  18iy.  Svo.  Dictionnaire  abrrgi 
Franfaii-Arminien.  par  Paschal  Aucher.  Venice,  lyii. 

2 voL  8vo.  Chotx  tU  FtUdrtde  Vartan  en  Armknien  et  en 
Fnmfai^i.  Paris,  1823.  fcvo. 

Armenian  Literature. — Previous  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  the  religion  and  civilisation  of  Armenia  appear 
to  have  been  similar  to  tliosG  of  (he  neighbouring  Persians 
and  J^arthians.  With  the  exception  of  a few  fragments 
of  antient  songs  presened  by  Moses  Chorenensis.  wc  pos- 
sess no  literary  romaina  out  of  this  period.  AVith  the 
Christian  religion,  however,  a taste  for  the  study  of  tlic 
Greek  language  and  literature  became  prevalent.  Till  the 
bt^ginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Armenians,  In  writing 
their  language,  usod  various  foreign  alphabets— the  Per- 
sian. the  Greek,  or  the  Syrian,  particularly  the  latter ; l>u( 
7.S  the  numlier  of  cliaracters  in  these  alphabets  was  iusutli- 
cient  to  express  all  the  sounds  of  the  Armenian  language, 
Mesrob  invented,  for  the  use  of  his  countrymen,  a particular 
alphabet  written  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  originally 
consisting  of  thirty-six  characters,  to  which,  subsequently, 
two  more  were  added.  This  alphalK't,  which  was  introduce 
in  the  year  •106.  is  that  which  the  Armenians  still  use. 

The  continuous  succession  of  writers,  in  various  depart- 
ments of  literature,  w hich  Armenia  has  produced  from  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  century  down  to  our  own  ago, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  the  Armenians,  since  their  dis- 
persion, havo  establiahed  prinliug-ofii('«s  wherever  they  have 
HC‘ttled  in  any  considerable  numbers,  prove  their  fondness 
l-*r  tho  cultivation  of  letters.  They  cither  have,  or  have  had. 
]>rinting-offlccs  at  Amsterdam,  Leipsig,  Venice,  Leghorn, 
at  Lcopol  in  Poland,  at  Constantinople,  at  Smyrna,  in  several 
(owns  of  Russia,  at  Astrakhan,  at  Elcbmiadzin.  at  Julfa 
near  Ispaliaii.  at  Madras,  and  in  several  other  place*. 

Besides  the  alphabet  of  w hich  he  was  the  inventor,  Mosrob 
presented  bis  couutrytnen  with  a translation  of  the  Bible, 
made,  as  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  voncerne^l,  from  the 
Septuagint : but  the  Greek  text,  from  which  we  must  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  made,  does  not  agree  altogether  with 
any  one  of  our  recensions.  The  Armenian  version  is  sup- 
)K)sed  by  some  critics  to  have  Iwen  interpolated  in  the  sixth 
century  from  the  Syriac  Peschito,  and  in  the  thirteenth  from 
the  I^tin  Vulgate. 

The  Armenian  historians  are  valuable  on  account  of  the 
information  which  they  supply  on  the  history  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  of  the  Sassanidee.  the  Mohammedan  Arabs, 
the  Seljuks,  the  crusades,  the  MogoU,  and,  in  short,  on  the 
entire  histwy  of  the  East  since  the  fourth  century.  They 
show,  upon  the  whole*  more  judgment  than  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  historians  in  the  selection  of  the  facts  which  tliey 
record,  and  display  a better  taste  in  their  manner  of  relating 
them : some  appear  rather  too  fond  of  intem^ting  the  nar* 
rative  by  long  strains  of  pious  meditations.  The  Armenian 
chronicles  sliould,  however,  be  used  with  caution,  particu- 
larly as  regards  the  more  remote  periods  of  history.  Saint- 
Martin  has  pointed  out  an  implant  anachronism,  into 
which,  he  says.  Gibbon  has  been  led  by  Moses  Cborenensis, 
regarding  the  history  of  Armenia  contemporary  with  the 
reigns  of  Constantinus  and  Constantius.  (Nouveau  Journal 
Afiattque,  t.  tv.  p.  402,  &c.) 

The  most  antient  Armenun  historian  probaldy  was  Aga- 
thangelus,  tho  secretary  of  King  Tirid^tes,  early  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  authenticity  of  a climnicle  which  is 
attributixl  to  him  seems,  however,  to  be  questionable. 

Zeuob,  a Syrian  by  birth,  pupil  and  secretary  to  St 
Gregory,  lived  early  in  the  fourth  century.  To  him  is 
ascrib^  a chronicle  of  the  province  of  I^nin,  which  was 
orinted  ol  Constantiuople,  1719.  Pimo. 


Mo»>es  of  Klioren,  or  Khomi,  in  the  province  of  Daroo,  sur- 
named  Kertliogh,ur  Kertlioghuir,  i.e. ' the  grammarian  )>oet, 
is  Considered  by  the  Armenians  as  the  first  of  their  classica 
writers,  lie  bad  from  bis  early  youth  attached  himself  to 
Sahag  (or  Isaac),  the  patriarch  of  Armenia,  a descendant  of 
St.  Gregory,  w ho,  in  concert  with  Mesrob,  most  zealously  cn- 
deavoui^  to  propa^te  Christianity,  and  to  diffuse  a love  for 
knowledge  among  nis  country  men.  Muses  was  by  him  sent 
to  Alexandria  (a.d.  434)  in  order  to  make  himself  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  G;eck  language.  He  remained  there 
several  years,  and  returned  to  Armenia  (442)  by  way  of  Rome, 
Athens,  and  Constantinople.  Moses  was  subsequently  raised 
to  the  urchiepiscopal  see  of  the  provinces  Pakrevant  and 
Ardzruni,  and  died  in  a.d.  487,  it  is  said  at  the  age  of  120 
I years.  Wc  possess  a Chronicle  by  him,  divided  into  three 
! books  (edited,  in  Armenian  and  Latin,  by  the  brothers 
I Whiston,  London,  1736,  4to.),  in  which  he  gives  the  history 
of  Arruenia  from  tlie  lime  of  Haig  down  to  the  death  of 
Mesrob  and  Sahag ; also  a treatise  on  rhetoric,  and  a work 
on  geography.  Saint  Martin  U also  inclined  to  ascribe  to 
Moscs  of  Khoren  an  Armenian  translation  of  the  Chronicon 
of  Eusebius  (edited,  in  Armenian,  by  Aucher,  at  Venice,  io 
1818,  and  in  Latin,  in  the  same  y ear,  bv  Mai  and  Zohrab, 
at  Milan),  which  was  printed  from  an  old  MS.  on  vellum, 
found  in  1 794  by  Zobrab  at  (Constantinople. 

Elisseus,  or  Egliishe,  a coutemporory  of  Moses  of  Khoren, 
was  secretary  to  Vartan,  a prince  of  the  family  of  the  Ma- 
migiiiiiaiirt : in  449  he  was  ap|)ointed  bishop  of  the  district 
of  the  Amaduniaiis.  He  wrote  a history  of  the  religious 
wars  of  Vartan  with  the  Persians,  of  which  he  himself  had 
been  ey  e-witness.  An  EngUsh  translation  of  Itiis  work,  by 
C.  F.  Neumann,  was  publislied  at  London  in  1831  by  the 
Oriental  Translation  (^mmittee. 

Another  distinguished  contemporary  of  Moses  Clioren- 
ensis  was  the  philosopher  David.  He  visited  Athens 
where  be  attended  the  lectures  of  Syrianus,  the  teacher  of 
Proclus;  he  ailcrwards  went  to  On&tantinople,  where  lie 
seems  to  havo  remained  for  a c«»nsiderable  period.  He  died 
in  Armenia,  it  is  supposed,  early  in  the  sixtK  century.  (See 
C.  F.  Neumann's  Mimoire  lur  la  Vie  et  let  Ouvraget  tie 
David,  in  the  Nouveau  Journal  Asiatique  of  1829.) 

Lazarus  of  Parb  (Parbetsi),  surnume<l  the  Rhetorician, 
wlio  rtouriahed  in  the  sixtli  century,  wrote  a history  of 
Armenia  during  the  years  386-46j.  (Printed  at  V'enice  iu 
1793.) 

Thomas  the  Ardzrunian,  a contemporary  of  Lazarus, 
wrote  a history  of  the  life  of  Vartan,  and  subsequent  events 
down  to  the  year  390. 

Joannes,  bishop  of  the  Mamigonians,  lived  in  the  scvenin 
century.  Ho  wroto  a history  of  Armenia  from  the  com 
mencement  of  the  tliird  century  till  the  year  640.  It  was 
printed  at  Constantinople  in  1 719. 

Anias  Shiraguzi.  in  the  seventh  century,  is  the  autnor  of 
several  biographical,  astronomical,  and  chronological  works. 

Joannes  Catbolicus,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
wrote  a history  of  Annenia  from  Haig  till  the  reign  of  tho 
BagraUan  king,  Ashut  II.  (a.d.  920.)  This  work,  which 
yet  remains  unpublished,  is  considered  by  the  Armenians 
a model  of  elegant  style. 

Matthias  Erez,  of  Edessa,  in  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  a 
chronicle  which  oomprclicnds  tlie  history  of  Armenia  from 
the  reign  of  Asliod  111.  (a.d.  951)  till  the  establishment  of 
the  Armenian  nrincipality  in  Cilicia  (a.d.  1128.)  This  work 
was  continued  ny  Gregory,  in  the  same  century,  as  far  as 
the  year  1161. 

Samuel  of  Ani  (Anetsi),  likewise  in  the  twelfth  century, 
wrote  a concise  but  accurate  chronological  work,  extending 
from  Adam  to  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  Vikaya.<cr  (a.d. 
1164.)  It  has  been  continued  by  others  till  the  yeai 
1337. 

NerMS  Klaietsi,  sumamed  Shnorhali  (t.  e~.  * the  graceful  ) 
was  bora  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century 
and  died  in  1 173.  During  tho  last  twenty-six  years  of  his 
life,  he  resided  at  Hromkla,  commonly  called  Rumkala,  a 
fortified  place  on  the  Euphrates.  He  is  con^ide^ed  as  the 
inventor,  or  principal  cultivator,  of  rhymed  p<wtry.  With 
the  exception  of  a brief  history  of  Armenia,  his  works  are 
mostly  theological.  (According  to  Gregorios  Magistros,  an 
Armenian  writer  of  the  eleventh  century*,  the  Armenians 
received  their  theory  of  prosody  and  rhyme  from  the  Arabs, 
and  Salilnm  the  son  of  Shanpu.  and  Aharon  the  son  of 
Kahan  were  the  first  Armenian  poets.) 

Nerses  Lampronetsi,  the  nephew  of  the  former,  was  bora 
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in  1 1 53,  and  died  in  1 1 93.  His  writings  w almost  oxclu- 
lively  Iiuraileticol  and  liturgical. 

Vartan,  a pupil  of  the  monk  Vanogan,  in  the  thirteenth 
rrnlury,  wrote  a history  of  Armenia,  commencing  with  the 
eiirlieat  times,  and  going  down  as  far  as  the  year  1272. 
I'his  work  is  considered  valuable  on  account  of  the  informa- 
tion about  the  history  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  Ar- 
menia, and  of  the  accuracy  and  criticism  shown  hy  the 
author. 

Vahram.  a native  of  Edesaa,  and  secretary  to  King  IuK>n 
in.  of  Cilicia  (who  reigned  from  1269  till  1289),  is  the 
author  of  a short  history  of  the  Armenian  kingdom  in 
Cilicia.  A more  comprehensive  work,  on  the  same  subject, 
was  written  by  Semp^.  towards  tho  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

After  the  fourteenth  century,  we  find  Armenian  litera- 
ture on  its  decline.  With  the  exception  of  a valuable  work 
on  the  bisloT}'  of  Armenia,  by  Michael  Chnmchean.  which 
was  printed  at  Venice  in  1786  (3  voU.  4U).).  we  hear  of 
scarcely  any  work  of  merit.  (See  Qtutdro  della  Storia  Let- 
teraria  di  Armenia,  esteta  da  P.  S.  Somal.  \'enice,  1829, 
8vo.) 

For  about  a hundre<l  years,  there  has  existed  at  Venice  a 
congregation  of  Armenian  monks,  who  are  constantly  pub-  j 
lishing  works  on  religion,  theology,  literature,  and  science,  . 
such  as  they  think  likely  to  lieneflt  their  countrymen.  Tlicy  I 
dwell  on  the  little  island  of  San  Lazaro,  and  call  themselves  ' 
Mekhitaristes,  which  name  they  derive  from  that  of  their 
founder,  Peter  Mekhitar,  who  fixed  himself  at  Venice  in 
1717.  (Sec  A brief  Account  of  the  Merhitaristicun  i^oriety, 
founded  on  the  island  of  S.  Ixizaro.  By  Alexander  Goode. 
Venice,  1825.  4lo.)  They  have  a printing  otlice  well  stocked 
with  Armenian  types,  formerly  cast  at  Amsterdam  under 
the  directions  of  Lucas  Vanant.  Many  important  works  of 
a ceneral  interest  have  already  (x>me  from  the  Armenian 
press  of  San  Lazaro  : one  of  tho  latest  is  an  edition,  in  Arme- 
nian and  Latin,  of  three  Sermnnee  of  Philo  the  Jew,  the 
Greek  original  of  which  is  lost.  The  Armenian  text  is 
taken  from  a MS.  written  in  a.d.  1296,  which  Zohrab  dis- 
covered ot  Leopol  in  Poland,  in  1791,  collated  with  another 
copy  made  in  tne  year  1298,  and  found  in  the  library  of  the 
Armenian  patriarch  at  Constantinople. 

The  .\imenian  Christians  adopt  the  Apostolic,  the  Niesan, 
and  the  Athanasian  creeds,  but  reject  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Chaluedon,  and  follow  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches 
and  of  the  Monophysites,  in  admitting  but  one  nature  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  viz.,  that  he  is  only:  this  is,  in  the 
rile  of  their  church,  symlmlically  express^  by  the  use  of 
red  wine,  unmixed  with  water,  in  tho  Lord’s  Supper.  They 
assert  that  tho  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  rather  only, 
who  accordingly,  in  their  profession  of  faith  (Schroder, 
Theiaurusi  Liiiguce  Armrnirep,  p.  251),  is  called  genitor 
Fitii  ft  Kfrirator  Sjtiriiwt  Sancti,  while  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
described  as  procewns  a Poire,  coeeeentialis  Patri  et  con- 
gloriue  Filio.  They  have  the  seven  sacraments  of  the 
Catholic  church,  viz.,  Baptism,  tho  Ixrd's  Sup]>cr,  Con- 
firmation, Matrimony,  Consecration  of  PriesU,  (jonfession 
of  Sins,  and  Extreme  Unction.  They  admit  the  doctrine  of 
the  transubstantiation  of  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  which  they  administer  under  both  forms  to 
laymen  as  well  os  to  ecclesiastics,  though  deviating  from 
the  rite  adopted  by  other  Christian  sects,  by  dipping  the 
bread  into  the  wine.  The  Armenian  clergy  are  divided  into 
monastics  and  seculars.  The  former  (under  which  class 
arc  comprised  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  doctors, 
monks,  and  hermits)  live  in  celibacy  ; the  secular  clergy.  I 
t.  e.  the  officiating  priests,  are  permitted  and  advised  to 
roorry*.  Tho  Armenian  Church  does  not  acknowledge  tl>e 
supremacy  of  the  Pope.  It  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  governed  by  four  patriarchs,  who  resided  at 
Etohraiadzin,  Sis,  Aghtharoar,  and  Gandsasar.  The  num- 
ber of  theij  bishops  was  calculated  to  amount,  about  tlie 
same  time,  to  between  fifty  and  sixty. 

Tho  Armenian  Christians  have  an  sera  of  their  own. 
according  to  which  they  count  their  years,  and  which  com- 
mences with  the  year  551  of  our  EHonvMan  mra.  Their 
year  is  a moveable  solar  year.  (See  Ideler,  Lehrbueh  der 
Chronologie,  p.  439,  &c.) 

ARMENIACA.  fSee  Apricot  and  Prunus.] 

ARMENTIERES,  a town  in  France  in  the  department 
du  Nord,  close  upon  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  ten  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Lille,  Uie  capital  of  the  department.  It  is  a neat 
little  town  on  the  river  Lyt,  the  navigation  of  which  con- 


tributes to  its  trade.  The  population  is  variously  given  u 
6UUU  (Balbi)  ami  7700  (Malte  Brun)  persona,  whose  chief 
occupation  is  spinning  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  yam.  Soroe 
trade  in  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  lane,  and  leather,  is  earned 
on : also  in  bricks,  of  wbkh  great  quantities  are  rotde  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Armentidres,  wlien  a frontier  town  of 
Flanders,  was  of  some  importance  as  a place  of  strength : 
and  sufferod  much  in  diflferent  contests  between  the  French 
and  the  Flemings ; but  upon  its  capture  by  J.<ouis  XIV.  in 
1667  it  was  dismantled.  50*’  41^  N.  lot.,  2°  52'  K.  lung,  ri 
Greenwich.  (M.  Brun;  Balbi;  Dictionnaire  Umvenelde 
la  France, 

AKMIGEK.  [See  Esquire.] 

ARMILLA.  a bracelet,  or  large  ring,  for  tbe  wrist  or  arm. 
The  wearing  of  the  Armilla.  or  bracelet,  as  an  ornament,  u 
of  very  high  antiquity.  It  occurs  in  Genesis,  chap.  xxu. 
22,  23,  where  Abraham  sends  his  servant  to  seek  a wife  kt 
Isaac.  The  Amalckite  who  slew  Saul  (2  Sam.  i.  10)  ‘took 
the  crown  that  was  upon  his  head,  and  the  bracelet  1I131 
wu.s  on  liis  arm,'  and  brought  thorn  to  David. 

The  Armilla.  or  bracelet,  as  a decoration  for  l>oth  lexci 
was  perhaps  the  most  universal  of  all  ornaments — roamon 
to  almost  every  nation,  and  far  more  general  than  tbe 
torqttet,  or  collar  for  the  neck.  It  was  sometimes  worn  upoo 
the  wrist,  sometimes  near  the  shoulder,  and  orcasioniiljy 
upon  the  ancles.  Bartholinus,  in  his  treatise  de  ArmtUit 
Veterum,  asserts,  that  it  was  of  such  general  use  as  to  be 
worn  even  by  slaves,  when  they  could  obtain  permission 
from  their  masters.  This  accounts  for  the  great  number  of 
armillie  which  have  been  found,  of  a slender  shape  and 
mean  form,  in  bronze,  in  different  countries  once  possewed 
by  tho  Homans. 

As  an  ornament  ot  dres.4,  tho  Armilla  is  frequcDtij 
spoken  of  as  massive.  Livy  (I.  i.c.  11)  says  the  golden 
bracelets  of  the  Sabines  were  of  great  weight.  PeUwilus 
Arbiter  (c.  67)  speaks  of  the  Roman  women  as  weannz 
bracelets  of  six  pounds  and  a half,  and  even  of  ten  (lound^ 
weight,  though  the  fact  seems  incredible. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a mere  ornament  of  dress  tliat  vr 
are  ^'>  consider  the  armilla:  its  m<ist  important  use  watts 
a gift  of  reward.  Ailinn  {Ihst.  lib.  i.  c..  22)  says  tbe  Per- 
sian kings  rewarderl  all  ambassadors,  whether  from  Greeir 
or  other  nations,  with  presents  of  armillcc.  Plulairii.  X^ 
nophon  {Anabasis,  \.  2.  27),  and  Herodian.  all  allude  lo 
them  as  military  or  royal  gifts. 

Livy,  in  his  account  of  the  Saronite  war  (I.  x.c.  44 »,  says 
that  at  Aquilonia.  Papirius,  who  had  been  engaged  ta 
various  service,  in  the  field,  the  camp,  and  the  city,  gair 
nnm/47  and  coronets  of  gold  to  Spurius  Nautius.  toSpunui 
Papirius  his  own  nephew,  to  four  centurions,  and  to  t 
whole  band  of  tho  hastati.  To  the  horsemen  also,  as  a 
reward  of  valour,  he  gave  armillie  and  little  horns  ol 
silver. 

Tlie  gift  of  the  golden  armilla,  however,  was  restned 
peculiarly  for  tbe  Roman  citizen.  Pliny  says,  to  auxiliariA 
and  strangers  they  give  gold  torques : to  their  own  ritizeai 
only  silver.  But.  exclusive  of  these,  the  Roman  citizens 
have  arraillm  given  them,  which  foreigners  have  not.  {Pat. 
Nat.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  10.) 

Aulus  Gellius,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  second  bojk. 
describing  tlie  exploits  of  Dentatus,  says  he  was  called  the 
Roman  Achilles  ; that  he  had  been  in  more  than  a hundred 
and  twenty  actions ; that  he  had  never  received  a wound  in 
the  back,  but  that  he  had  five  and  forty  wounds  in  front: 
and  that  among  his  rewards  be  had  achieved  eight  gokkn 
crowns,  one  obsidional,  and  three  mural  crowns;  that  Iw  M 
received  eighty-tbree  torques,  and  more  than  a hundred 
and  sixty  ormillae.  {Sort.  Att.  I.  ii.  c.  11.) 

Grutcr  (Inscript.  Mxcvi.  4)  has  preserv^  a monumental 
inscription  in  memory  of  Lucius  l.,epi<lius,  who  had  served 
in  difl’erent  legions,  and  received  various  artnillo,  torques, 
and  other  ornaments,  ns  rewards,  from  the  Emperor  Vespa- 
sian. Smetius  (fol.  IxxUi.  b.)  gives  another,  for  a siddier 
upon  whom  both  torques  and  armillce  had  been  bestowed 
by  Trajan.  Numerous  other  such  inscriptions  will  be  found  in 
the  different  collections.  Brissonius  has  given  the  formula 
of  one  of  these  donations : • Imperator  te  Argeuleu  Ar- 
milliM  donat' 

Tho  draconarii,  or  standard-bearers,  wore  annillw-  See 
Ammianus  Marceilinus  ^1.  xx.  c.  4).  where  Uie  solds-r* 
crown  Julian  with  one  ofthem. 

There  was  another  use  to  which  the  annilla  or  brarcH 
was  applied  from  tlie  very  remotest  ages  of  tbe  vorh).  II 
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tr.ift  u»cd  A*  an  offering.  In  the  Bonk  of  Rx(k1ua  bracelets 
are  included  among  the  free  gifts  for  the  tabernacle. 

OfferiniTi  of  serpentine  armillcB,  or  torques,  were  also 
made  to  /Csculapius. 

Gifu  of  armillie,  howe>*er,  were  not  confined  to  the  warriors 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  practice  was  as  prevalent  in  the 
remoter  regions  of  the  north.  The  fragments  which  remain 
of  the  compositions  of  the  Scaldio  bar^  are  full  of  allusions 
to  the  glA  of  bracelets.  Snorro  Sturloson's  History  affords 
ample  proof  of  this.  Hrolf  Krake,  King  of  Norway,  whose 
reign  is  ascribed  to  the  fifth  century,  is  mentioned  os  be> 
stowing  them  by  Saxo  Grammaticus.  (Hitt.  Dan.  ii.  p.  29.) 
In  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  year  975.  the  English 
Kdgar  is  expressly  called  beopna  beih'^yp.  the  beitotter  qf 
bracelets,  the  rewarder  of  heroes ; a term,  indeed,  usual  as 
an  epithet  for  a great  chieftain  in  most  of  the  Saxon  poems. 
It  occurs  no  where  more  frequently  than  in  the  song  of  the 
Traveller,  and  ip  the  well-known  poem  of  Beowulf. 

Nor  were  arnhllte  gifts  of  reward  made  in  person  only ; 
we  find  them  frequently  mentioned  as  legacies  in  the  Saxon 
wills.  In  the  willof  Bhhtric  and  his  wifoifilfswytha  (he  was 
one  of  the  Thanes  of  Archbishop  Allfric),  prcser\'ed  in  the 
Textus  Roffensis,  among  the  artides  which  formed  a legacy 
To  the  king,  we  have  a bracelet  of  gold  of  the  weight  of 
eight  mancuses ; and  to  the  queen  a bracelet  of  thirty.  In 
the  will  of  Wulfcr,  which  follows  the  will  of  Brihtric  in  Dr. 
Hi(tkes’s  Thesaurus,  we  find  a legacy  of  a bracelet  ol  sixty 
.nancuses.  (Dissert.  Episl.Tp.  bl.) 

William  of  Malmesbury  informs  us,  that  when  Earl 
OiMlwin  made  his  peace  with  Hardiknut,  in  the  year  IU40, 
he  sealed  it  by  a magnificent  present — a ship,  whose  stem 
was  richly  ornamented  with  gold ; and  within  it.  eighty 
>olcliers.  each  clothed  in  the  most  sumptuous  habilimenu  of 
war.  with  armiUm  of  pure  gold  on  both  arms,  each  weighing 
sixteen  ounces.  (W\  Malmesb.  edit  Kraneof.  1601,  1.  ii.  p. 
77.)  The  same  writer  (p.  102),  desKribing  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  English  in  I0G6,  upon  the  conqueror's  ar> 
rival,  says  their  arms  were  laden  with  golden  bracelets: 
**  .^nnilliM  aureis  brachiis  onerali.*' 

Arngrim  lonas,  in  his  work  on  Iceland,  speaking  of  the 
pagan  ntes  which  were  used  in  the  chief  temple  of  southern 
Iceland,  in  the  isle  of  Kialames,  describes  an  armilia  of 
twenty  ounces  weight  wnich  was  kept  upon  the  altar,  and 
winch,  being  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  victims,  was  touched 
b>  those  who  took  any  solemn  oath.  He  says  it  w'as  either 
of  silver,  or  silver  and  brass  mixed.  (Ctynuig.  Her.  Island. 

I.  i.  p.  63.)  He  adds,  that  for  this  purpose  it  was  worn  upon 
the  Judge's  arm  during  trials.  (Ibid.  p.  76.) 

There  is  a passage  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the 
year  k76,  which  refers  to  a ceremony  not  altogether  unlike 
tho  pr.ictice  in  Iceland.  It  says,  that  when  tlie  Danes  miule 
their  peace  with  the  English  Alfred,  at  Wareham  in  Wessex. 
thr*y  gave  him  the  noblest  among  them  as  hostages,  and 
su'ore  oaths  to  him  upon  the  holy  bracelet. 

ArmillsD,  as  we  learn  from  BarthoUnus,  were  sometimes 
marriage  presents.  V'irgins,  it  appears,  did  not  usually 
\vi*ar  them.  (De  ArmilL  Vet.  p.  79.)  From  different  pass^es 
in  the  Roman  classics,  we  learn  that  they  were  sometimes 
)Ttven  as  birth-day  presents.  Placed  among  treasures,  there 
was  a superstition  that  an  armiUa  would  augment  them. 
I.,4>vers  thought  them  efficacious ; and  ivory  armilic  were 
used  ill  the  cure  of  epilepsy.  !^e  other  superstitions  in 
I*liny.  (Hist.  jVo/.ed.  Harduini,  tom.  ii.  451,  11 ; 472,  10; 
7>.n.  22)  Armilic  are  still  used  as  playthings  for  children. 

.;Vinong  the  articles  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
tanie<l  up  in  the  bugs  of  Ireland,  armilic  of  gold  have  not 
been  the  least  numerous.  Some  years  ago,  several  in  this 
metal,  of  different  sizes,  were  found  under  Beochy  Head  in 
Sussex,  amongst  the  chalk  which  the  tide  had  undermined. 
'Two  nr  three  of  these  ore  i»tiU  preserved  in  Mr.  Payne 
Knight's  collection  of  bronzes. 

The  Hamilton,  Townley,  and  Knight  collections  of  an- 
tiquities, in  the  British  Museum,  contain  armilic  in  great 
quantities,  and  of  almost  ever\- variety  of  form,  in  gold,  in 
silver,  and  in  bronze.  See  the  Hamilton  Room,  Case  6b ; 
Mr.  Knight's  collection,  Case  8;  and  the  Hamilton  and 
other  gems. 

In  vol.  xii.  of  the  ArcheeiAogia,  pi.  li.,  a bronze  arinilla 
is  engraved,  found  ujx^u  the  wrist  of  a full-sized  skeleton  at 
Westwang  Field  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  See 
also,  in  tl>e  same  work  (vol.  xxii.  p.  285)  some  observations 
upon  an  antient  bracelet  of  bronze,  found  on  (be  sand-hills 
of  Altyre  on  the  coast  of  Murrayshire  * from  these  observa- 


tions many  of  the  materials  for  this  account  of  the  armilia 
have  liecn  derived. 

ARMILLARY  SPHERE.  The  Latin  word  artniUa 
signifies  a bracelet,  and  the  arroillary  sphere  is  one  in  which 
the  principal  circles  of  the  heavens  are  construct  of  soma 
solid  material,  and  put  together  into  their  relative  positions ; 
thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  a hollow  sphere,  of  which 
all  the  surface  has  l^n  cut  away  except  the  equator, 
ecliptic,  colures,  &c.  This  instrument  is  now  little  more 
than  a toy,  the  complete  sphere  being  generally  preferred 
for  the  purposes  of  instruction  ; but  in  the  antient  astronomy, 
and  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Tycho  Brah6,  an  instrument, 
the  simple  description  of  which  is,  that  it  was  the  wholn  or 
part  of  an  armillary  sphere,  was  extensively  used  in  aMro- 
noinical  observation.  On  this  point  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Astrolark. 

ARMINIANS  are  the  followers  of  James  Arminius,  or 
thoae  who  are  considered  to  entertain  his  sentmients.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  conference  in  which  Arminius  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  was  productive  ol  imy 
go^  effect  upon  the  state  of  partv  feeling  in  Holland.  The 
government,  however,  were  eviJcntlr  leaning  towards  his 
side;  fur  in  the  following  year  ( 1610),  on  sending  an  em- 
bassy to  France,  Uitenboguert  was  appointed  chaplain.  At 
Paris  Uitenbogaert  had  frequent  conferences  with  the  rele- 
bratod  J.  Casaubon.  who  was  then  overseer  of  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  although  a Protestant.  These  conferences 
served  to  strengthen  Uitenbogaert  in  Uic  opinions  which  he 
had  adopted,  inasmuch  as  Casaubon,  fur  the  roost  part, 
agreed  with  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  during  the  absence  of  Uitenbogaert  in 
>610,  the  disputes  went  on  in  Holland  with  increasing  vio- 
lence. They  had  now  spread  so  widely  that  nearly  all  the 
coutitry  were  engaged  in  them,  clergvmcn  and  laymen,  the 
learned  and  unlearned.  A large  majority  of  the  clergy  and 
leading  religious  men  adopted  the  seniimonts  of  Gumur, 
and  espoused  his  cause.  The  Arminian  party,  fearing  that 
matters  would  (*oroe  to  extremities,  and  that  their  party 
might  be  crushed,  drew  up  a representation  of  their  senti- 
ments, which  was  present^  to  the  States-gencral,  and  was 
named  by  its  authors  Hemonxtratio,  or  Rcmonslrantie,  that 
is.  Remonstrance.  This  gave  rise  to  the  name  Remonstrants, 
by  which  the  party  has  been  usually  called  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  from  that  time  to  the  present.  The  Weslev  an 
Methodists  call  themselves  Arminians.  and  their  magazine 
appeared  formerly  under  the  title  of  the  Arminian  Magazine. 
[See  Riuonstrantx:  Oloxm  Barnrveld:  Gkutius; 
Dort:  Episcopius:  Bookrmann;  Heinsius.] 

ARMI'NIUS.  James  Arminius  (called  in  Ijilin  Ja- 
cobus Arminius,  and  in  Dutch  Jacob  Hermanni,  or  von 
Harmine,  or  Harmenseu)  was  born  in  156U.  at  Oudewatcr, 
a small  but  pleasant  and  thriving  village  in  South  HullanJ. 
His  father  die<l  while  he  was  an  infant.  It  happeticti, 
however,  that  there  wa.s  at  Oudewater  a priest  called  Theo- 
dore Emilius,  distinguished  for  erudition  and  piety,  who 
bad  forsaken  the  Romish  church,  and  bod  emigrated  from 
lace  to  place  in  order  to  avoid  its  persecution.  Moved 
y compassion  for  the  indigent  condition  of  Arminius, 
Emilius  took  him  under  bis  care,  instructed  him  in  the 
learned  languages,  and  inculcated  frequent  lessons  of  prac- 
tical piety.  He  became  so  interested  in  the  exlraordinurv 
talents  and  rapid  improvement  of  his  young  pupil,  that  lu; 
continued  his  wucatioo  until  he  was  sutUcienUy  advanced 
in  his  studies  to  be  sent  to  a university.  It  appears  that 
some  time  before  bis  death  Emilius  had  removed  to  Utreclil 
with  his  pupil ; and  there  he  died,  leaving  the  young  Ar- 
miniuB  without  any  means  of  support.  Soon  after  this  event, 
however,  the  youth  obtained  a second  patron  in  Rudolph 
Snell,  a native  of  Holland,  who  on  account  of  the  incursion  of 
the  Spaniards  hod  been  obliged  to  quit  his  resideDce  at  Mar- 
burg in  Hesse.  Snell  was  himself  distinguished  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  mathematics.  He  soon  returned  to  Hesse,  accom- 
panied by  bis  young  pupil ; but  he  had  scarcely  arrived  there 
before  news  came  that  the  Spaniards  hod  taken  Oudewatcr, 
burnt  it.  and  massacred  all  Uie  inhabitants.  Arminius  set  out 
immediately  for  his  native  place:  on  his  arrival,  he  found  it 
n heap  of  ruins ; every  house  was  bunit,  and  his  mother, 
sister,  brother,  relations,  and  nearly  all  his  fellow-townsmen, 
murdered.  He  returned  immediately  to  Hesse,  performing 
the  whole  journey  on  foot.  Here.  hoRever,  he  cud  not  stay 
long.  News  reached  him  that  the  University  of  Leyden 
had  been  founded  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  which  he 
set  out  once  more  for  Holland,  and  at  first  repaired  to  RoV 
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torclani,  tbon  an  as}limi  for  the  sumviaK  »uflereni  at  Outle- 
water.  and  also  for  many  refujjecs  from  Aniitunlam. 

At  Rotterdam.  Peter  Bertius,  the  father  of  P.  Bertius  who 
afterwards  wrote  the  funeral  eulot^y  of  Arminiun,  wan  per- 
suaded to  receive  him  into  his  own  family ; and  he  afterwards 
sent  him,  with  lus  sun  P.  Bertius,  to  the  University  of  Leyden. 
Hero  younK  Bertius  was  the  constant  companion  of  Arminius, 
whom  be  describes  as  cxceedin;tlv  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
suits. Arminius  cultivated  the  study  of  poetry,  mathematics, 
and  philosophy,  and  became  the  ornament  and  example  of 
the  whole  class  to  which  he  belon^ced.  His  principal  in* 
structor  in  tboolo^y  was  Lambert  Uanoms,  who  had  taught 
at  Geneva,  and  was  distiiiKnUhed  by  his  knowk>dge  of  the 
Christian  fathers  and  the  scholastic  divines. 

After  remaining  at  l.«yden  about  six  years,  the  senate  of 
Amsterdam,  bi'iiurmovcHl  by  the  hich  reputation  for  brilliant 
talents  and  extraordinary  applicatiun  which  Arminius  had 
acquired,  sent  him  in  16&2,  at  their  own  expense,  to  Geneva, 
then  the  bead -quarters  of  the  reformed  Calvinistic  churchos. 
Hero  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  tlie  celebrated  Beza,  tlie 
friend  and  successor  of  Calvin,  in  the  famous  thoolu^cal 
school  of  Geneva.  But  he  soon  created  a prejudice  against 
himself  amon^r  the  leading  men  in  this  school  on  account 
sf  hi.s  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  philosophy  of  Ramus, 
which  ho  taught  to  his  fcUuw-studcnts  in  private,  and  which  i 
he  boldly  and  zealously  defended  in  public.  The  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  was  at  that  time  considered  as  the  summit  of 
parfection,  not  only  at  Geneva,  but  in  all  the  schools  and 
universities  of  Europe.  The  views  of  Ramus  were  opposed 
to  this  philosophy ; and  of  course  Arminius,  who  appeared 
os  a zealous  advocate  for  the  opinions  of  Ramus,  could  not 
expect  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  instructors  at 
Genova.  Accordingly  he  was  soon  obliged  to  quit  the 
place,  and  he  immediately  repaired  to  Basle,  where  Jacob 
Grynmus  was  then  a distinguished  teacher.  Here  he  won 
so  much  applause  and  admiration  by  his  attainments  and 
devotednesB  to  study,  that  be  was  speedily  offered  a doctorate 
in  theology  by  the  theological  faculty  at  Basle,  being  at  that 
time  only  twenty -two  years  of  age.  This,  however,  he  de- 
clined, deeming  himself  too  young  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  such  an  honour. 

The  commotion  excited  at  Geneva  by  his  opposition  to  the 
phdosophy  of  Aristotle,  soon  began  to  subside  in  his  absence. 
In  158.')  ne  returned  to  Geneva.  His  own  feelings  were 
now  greatly  moderated  on  the  subject  of  Ramus's  philosophy, 
and  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  tranquillity  during  his  second 
residence  at  Geneva.  How  long  he  remoined  here  during 
his  second  residence  is  not  well  ascertained:  but  as  he 
retumeil  to  Geneva  in  158.1,  and  went  into  Italy  in  1 586-7, 
it  seems  probable  that  his  stay  was  about  three  years. 

He  was  attracted  to  Italy  by  the  philosophic  fame  of 
James  Zabarella  of  Padua,  whither  he  went,  attended  by 
a young  Hollander,  his  constant  companion.  After  hearing 
a course  of  lectures,  he  travell«l  through  Italy,  visited 
Rome,  then  returned  to  Genova  for  a short  time,  and  soon 
after  to  Holland.  While  on  his  travels,  he  and  his  companion 
carried  with  them  a Greek  Testament  and  a Hebrew-  Psalter, 
which  thev  read  dally,  in  their  exercises  of  devotion.  In 
1 587  Arminius  returned  to  Holland,  and  on  repairing  to 
Amsterdam  he  found  that  reports  had  lieen  circulated  there 
greatly  to  his  disadvantage,  respecting  his  favourable  views 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Among  other  things,  it 
was  said  that  he  had  kiss^  the  Pope's  feet : that  he  was 
intimate  with  Jesuits:  that  Im*  was  intnxlueed  to  Cardinal 
Bellarmino : and  that  he  had  renounced  the  Protestant 
religion.  All  this  was  entirely  false. 

Arminius  found  his  patrons  at  Amstenlara  cold  and  sus- 
picious when  he  first  returned.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
satisfying  them  that  he  had  been  slandered,  and  he  soon 
received  an  invitation  as  minister  in  one  of  the  churches  at 
Amsterdam,  over  which  he  was  placed  in  1388,  being  then 
twenty-eight  years  of  ogc.  On  his  return  ftom  Italy  he 
had  passed  through  Geneva,  where  Beta  gave  him  a letter 
to  his  patrons,  in  which  he  speaks  highlv  of  him  as  ‘ animo 
ad  faciendum  oflicium  optime  comparatus.  si  Domino  I>eo 
pluceret  ipsius  uti  ad  opus  suum  in  ecclcsia  sua  minis- 
lerio.* 

Arminius  soon  became  exceedingly  popular  as  a preacher 
at  Amsterdam.  His  sweet  and  sonorous  voice,  his  manner, 
his  ardour,  bis  distinguished  talents,  and  finished  education, 
all  combined  to  give  him  extensive  popularity  and  influence. 
Tho  rumours  which  hkd  been  sot  afloat  concerning  his  in- 
clination toward!  CaihoUcistn  gradually  died  away,  and  all 


rlasscH  of  men  united  in  extolling  his  talents  as  a presebr 
and  a po»tur. 

Volkerts  Cuonibart.  a man  of  distinguished  ulenuiti; 
learning,  who  lived  at  this  time  at  Amsterdam,  was  itrwj:.; 
opposed  to  the  doclriuc  of  predeslinaUun  as  held  at  Geor-.i 
and  in  Holland,  and  had  w ritten  much  ogamst  it  Tv 
ministers  at  Delft,  Arnold  Cornelius  and  Hi-mer  UuuiekL 
had  undertakeu,  in  conference  and  by  writing,  to  opp>.c 
Coomhati.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  as  they  ibMir.:: 
to  the  best  advantage,  they  bad  relinquished  the  nen 
I Calvin  and  Beza  in  respect  to  tho  decretum  aUolutufn,  ti< 
the  lUK^trine  that  the  decree  of  election  and  reprvbttd. 
preceded  all  respect  to  the  fall  of  man  and  to  hU  obedirb 
I or  disobedience.  This  is  what  has  since  been  called  snpr» 

I lapsarianism.  On  the  other  band,  the  ministers  st  Drj. 
maintained,  not  only  that  God  in  his  decree  regarded  nut 
j as  created,  but  also  that  be  had  respect  to  his  lapsed  as- 
I dition.  This  is  what  has  since  been  called  sublapsamiu-i 
The  work  which  the  Delft  ministers  published  at  ihutia/ 
entitled  ‘Answer  to  some  Arguments  of  Cal\in  andBu. 
on  the  subject  of  Predestination,'  first  gave  rise  to  der 
denominations  in  the  Christian  church.  The  book  «fthi 
Delft  ministers,  containing  strictures  on  the  aupralq<»i 
rianism  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  was  sent  by  its  iudi<jo  . 
Martin  Lydius.  then  professor  of  theology  at  Fnnerb? 
Hu  was  dissatisfied  with  it;  but  instead  of  underukm^ 
answer  it  himself,  he  solicited  Arminius  to  defeiKi  k< 
teacher.  Beza.  This  Arminius  was  at  first  inebned  : 
do;  but.  after  a thorough  perusal  of  the  answer,  be  »>■ 
pended  his  purpose,  us  his  mind  had  been  filled,  bv  tix 
perusal  of  the  book,  with  doubts  or  difficulties  in  regirl  ; 
some  positions  of  Beza  and  Calvin.  In  1597  Amnmu' 
paired  to  Leyden,  to  confer  with  the  celebrated  F.  Jumts 
who  was  then  professor  of  theology  there.  The  rewj  - 
this  was  a long  and  amicable  correspondence  on  the  lu^ 
of  decrees,  necessity,  liberty,  ike.,  which  is  published  in  tti^ 
work.s  of  Arminitu.  Junius  treated  these  subjects  *nt 
mildness  and  great  ability,  but  be  did  not  satisfy  the 
of  his  friend. 

Uitenbogaert,*  a very  popular  and  able  nainister,  at  tbit  tine 
resident  at  tho  Hague,  was  known  to  sympathize  in  xim- 
ment  and  feelings  with  Arminius.  To  him  ArmiDiutvKtt. 
beseeching  him  to  assist  in  the  examination  of  the  di&u 
questions  in  which  be  was  engaged.  Uitenbogurt  u 
appears  by  the  sequel,  entered  warmly  into  his  views. 

In  1598  Arminius  wrote  his  * Kxumcn  Modcstum  LbeH 
Perkinsii,  T.  E.,’  or  his  examination  of  a treatise  in 
of  predestination,  which  Perkins,  an  Englishman,  had 
lished  under  the  title  of  * Armilla  Aurea.'  In  1399  Aroia;-^ 
and  his  friend  Uitenbogaert  endeavoured  to  move  ibvstaU' 
of  Holland  to  order  a now  translation  of  the  Bible  f«  b 
made  by  that  excellent  scholar  Drusius.  But  in  thbtbn 
failed,  owing  to  a strong  suspicion  entertained  by  macTd 
the  clergy,  that  they  were  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  tke 
opinions  then  prevailing  in  tho  churches  of  Holland. 

In  16U0  Arminius  opposed  those  of  his  brethren  vbosert 
urging  ail  annual  subscription  of  all  the  roinUtert  to  fte 
creed  and  catechism  of  the  churches  in  Holland.  In 
the  plague  made  dreadful  ravages  in  this  country,  ind  psr- 
ticularly  at  Amsterdam.  Arminius  is  said  to  hsve 
guished  himself  greatly  by  his  attention  and  kmdnrs^  i* 
the  su'k  and  to  tboae  who  lost  their  friend*.  Dunni'lh* 
plague  F.  Junius  and  L.  Trelcafius,  professors  of  divantj 
at  I.,cyden,  died,  and  the  curators  of  the  university  in 
elcctM  Arminius  to  fill  the  place  of  Junius.  Itwasoslj 
by  the  interposition  of  the  curators  at  I.,oydcn  and  of  ifcr 
leading  men  in  the  government  of  the  states,  that  ll»e 
at  Amsterdam  could  be  Mrsuaded  to  allow  Amitiiui  ti 
leave  his  church  at  Amsterdam ; a fact  which  stronidy  oi.'b 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  tlielr  minister. 

It  is  said,  that  F.  Goinar,  a distinguished  professor 
theology  in  Leyden  at  this  time,  was  opposed  Ui  the  elecbiic 
of  Arminius.  Soon  after  the  new  promssor  entered  on  bu 
office,  he  and  hi*  colleague  Goinar  were  brought  » » 
friendly  conference,  in  which  Arminius  explained  h«n«!' 
so  plainly  and  fully  against  the  doctrines  of  Pelagiustbat 
Gomor  professed  to  be  satisfied.  But  during  the  neityf*^ 
Arminius  delivered  a lecture  on  predestination,  in  which  be 
maintained  that  God  had  eternally  decreed  to  save  believn* 
and  to  punish  the  impenitent : tho  one  to  the  of  ^ 
glorious  grac«»  tb«  other  in  order  to  display  his  poww  w 

• Th*  narnf  occur*  in  VkHout  fortoi ; Vitmbo{*«rt.  rUrnboCM/f.**-*' 
hkYc  ihaiortbofraphr  whkb  oeeuniB  lotB*  oU  Datch  baSa 
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nls  indif^natinn  against  sin.  Arminius  doubtleas  meant  that 
Ood  had  rcspcrt  in  his  decree  to  the  belief  of  the  one  and 
the  unbelief  of  the  other.  Gomar  openly  attacked  this  lec- 
ture: Arminius  replied:  and  thus  coromenced  a dispute 
which  has  not  yet  subsided.  Gomar  carried  it  on  actively 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  students  of  the  university 
soon  lK*came  enpaped  in  it.  and  were  divided ; a part  held 
with  Gomar,  but  the  majority  with  Arminius,  whose  Iccture- 
was  always  crowded. 

This  state  of  (hint’s  very  naturally  took  hold  of  the  public 
syrapalhifs.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  became  divided, 
as  well  as  the  students  of  the  university ; but  the  majority 
appear  to  have  taken  the  side  of  Gomar  and  to  have  blamed 
Arminius.  As  the  contest  wont  on,  the  teachers  of  religion 
began  first  to  dispute,  then  to  preach  and  write  against 
each  other,  until  all  Holland  was  in  a state  of  religious  war. 
In  1601  s(»roe  theses  of  Arminius  on  the  divinity  of  Christ 
occasioned  him  new  trouble.  T^e  matter  related  to  the 
epithet  aiVdOiot  as  applied  to  Christ.  Arminius  explained  , 
it  according  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  in  which  the  term  occurs, 
rery  God  tvry  God.  His  opponents  gave  it  the  contrary 
interpretation,  that  is,  * One  who  is  God  of  himself,  and  has 
his  essence  from  himself  and  not  from  the  Father,' 

In  ] 607  the  ministers  of  Gouda  published  a catechism, 
which  f)f  the  roost  part  was  expressed  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  and  was  intcnde<l  to  be  simple  and  brief.  Armi- 
niu.s  was  accused  of  favouring  this  catechism,  which,  it  was 
averred,  would  open  the  flood-gates  to  all  manner  of  error. 
.\n  these  occurrences  sers'ed  to  increase  the  excitement  in 
Holland.  This  Anally  rose  so  high  that  the  States-gcneral 
were  called  upon  by  Arminius  and  Uitenbogaert  to  convoke 
a general  synod,  before  which  Arminius  might  defend  him- 
mdf.  The  supreme  court  admitted  Arminius  and  Gomar  to 
a conference  before  them,  and  the  result  was.  that  this 
council  informed  the  States-general  that  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  parties  were  on  intricate  points  of  little  or  no  im- 
pirtance  : and  that,  with  respect  to  them,  a man  might  be- 
lieve either  one  way  or  the  other  without  forfeiting  hia  faith 
or  injuring  the  church  (mlvS  fidt  et  talvd  eecU$id).  The 
States-gcncral  enjoined  the  parties  to  drop  their  disputes, 
and  to  teach  nothing  against  the  creed  or  the  catechism. 

The  attempt  of  the  government  to  put  a stop  to  the  dis- 
put»»8  concerning  religion,  although  well-meant,  was  entirely 
unsuccessful.  .Arminius  and  Gomar  still  carried  on  their 
theological  warfare ; the  students  of  the  university,  of  course, 
fdlowed  their  example,  and  ministers  through  the  countr)', 
and,  ilually.  private  individuals,  bocumo  deeply  engaged,  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  in  this  contest. 

In  the  .^ame  year,  1606,  .Arminius  was  summoned  hy 
the  States-general  to  appear  before  them  at  the  Hague, 
and  give  them  an  account  of  his  sentiments.  This  he  did 
in  his  famous  * Declaratio,'  published  in  his  works.  The 
States-general,  as  a body,  were  at  this  time  inclined  to 
fiivnnr  .Arminius,  But  the  disputes  continuing  with  in- 
rriMsed  violence,  in  the  next  year  (1609)  they  summoned 
.Arminius  and  Gomar  before  them  once  more,  each  accom- 
panied by  four  ministers  of  his  own  party,  in  order  that  they 
might  hold  another  conference  in  their  presence.  This  was 
wxm  interrupted  hy  the  sickness  of  Arminius.  Gomar  and 
his  friends  insisted  on  a general  synod,  knowing  that  they 
had  a majority  of  the  clergy  on  their  side,  Uitenbogaert, 
the  special  friend  of  Arminius.  who  was  present  as  one  of 
his  assistants,  warned  the  Slates  against  lieing  prejudiced 
by  the  violence  anti  the  number  of  the  opponents  of  Armi- 
nius.  He  expressed  an  entire  willingness  to  have  a general 
synod;  he  only  remarked,  as  Be'za  once  said,  that  he  did 
no!  wish  Satan  to  be  the  president  of  it. 

In  the  mean  time  Arminius  died,  on  the  19th  of  October. 
1609.  His  last  sickness  was  exceedingly  severe.  Exhausted 
by  the  fatigues  of  body  and  mind  which  he  bad  undergone 
during  the  many  years  of  bis  theological  warfare,  deeply 
wounded  by  the  ill-reports  which  the  heat  of  dispute  had 
engendered  and  zeal  against  him  had  extensively  circu- 
lated. he  fell  under  a complication  of  diseases— fever,  cough, 
atrophy,  and  arthritis.  It  is  said,  that  notwithstanding  all 
his  sufferings  he  died  with  great  calmness  and  resignation, 
Imncnting  the  evils  to  which  the  Church  had  been  exposed, 
and  earnestly  praying  for  her  peace  and  prosperity.  In  hi* 
last  will,  mailc  on  his  death-b^l,  he  solemnly  testiflos  that 
he  hail,  with  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  heart,  endeavoured 
to  discover  the  truth  bv  searching  the  Scriptures,  and  that 
he  had  never  preached  or  taught  anything  which  he  did 
not  bcUeva  to  be  contained  in  them. 


This  article  is  abridged  from  the  Biblical  Rapetitnm  An 
iovor  (New  England),  1831,  pp.  ’i26-3U8.  See  alsc- 

1.  Jacobi  Arminii  Opera  liieologica,  Lugd.  Bat.  1629 
small  quarto.  To  this  i*  prefixed  Petrus  Bertius,  De  Vil2 
et  Obitu  J.  Arminii. 

2.  The  works  of  James  Arminius,  D.D.,  furmerly  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  translated 
from  the  Ivitin,  to  which  are  added  Brandi's  life  of  the 
author  with  consklerablo  augmontalions ; numerous  extracts 
from  his  private  letters  : a curious  and  authentic  account  oi 
the  synod  of  Dort  and  its  pmoeedings  ; several  iuieresting 
notices  of  the  progress  of  his  theological  opinions  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  By  James  Nichols,  autiwr 
of  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  compared  m their  Principles 
and  Tendency.  Volumes  1 and  2 : London,  1826  and  1828. 

3.  Bayle,  Dictionnaire  Histmque  et  Critique,  tome  1 , 1 730. 

1.  Supplement  au  l>ictionnaire  de  M.  Bayle,  par  J.  C. 

Chaufessie,  tome  1,  1750. 

5.  .Schrc»eckh.  Christlicho  Kirchengeschichtc  seit  oer 
Reformation,  Theil  V,  1806. 

6.  Histoire  abr6g^  de  la  Reformation  dos  Pays  Bas,  tra- 
' duitc  du  Hollandois  de  Gerard  Brandi,  3 vol.  12ioo,  1726. 

I 7.  Acta  Synodi  Nationalis  Dordrechti  habiUe,  to  which 
is  appended  the  Judicia  Theolugorum  Exterururo.  who  were 
present  at  the  synod;  Dort,  1620,  published  under  tbo  direc- 
tion of  the  synod.  Also  D.  Heinsii  Prefatio  ad  Ecclusios, 
a narrative  concerning  Arminius  and  his  party,  prefixed 
to  the  Acta  Synodi. 

Sim,  Episcopti  Opjra  Theologica,  Goudm,  1665,  2 
tom.  fob,  in  which  are  contained  many  pieces  of  an  histo- 
rical nature  respecting  the  Remonstrants. 

9.  J.  HalesU  Kpistolm,  letters  of  John  Hales,  chap- 
lain to  the  English  embassy  at  the  Hague,  and  published 
originally  in  English  in  the  ‘ Golden  Remains'  of  the  over- 
memorable  John  Hales  of  Eton  College.  1659,  4to.  The 
Latin  edition  (Halesii  Epistolse)  was  published  by  Mosheim 
at  Hamburgh  in  1724,  and  is  prefaced  by  about  204  pages 
concerning  the  synod  of  Dort  and  the  life’ of  Hales. 

10.  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  compared  in  their  prin- 
ciples and  tendency,  by  James  Niubols.  London.  1624,  in 
two  volumes,  8vo.  This  important  work  gives  the  fullest 
information  on  the  doctrines  of  Arminius. 

ARMINIUS.  [See  Hermann.] 

ARM  LEY.  a ohapelry  in  the  parish  and  borough  of 
Leeds.  [See  Lkrds.] 

ARMU'RICA.  AHMOKIC.K  CIVIT.ATES.  the  name 
given,  in  the  time  of  Csesar,  to  the  maritime  districts  of 
Celtic  Gaul,  situated  between  tlio  mouth  of  the  Ligeris 
(]»ire)  and  that  of  the  Sequana  (Seine) ; the  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic,  ar  mor,  which  means  * near  the 
sea.'  That  tract  of  country  was  occupied  by  several  tribes, 
the  V'oneti,  Osisroii.  Curiosolitcs,  Rhedunes,  Calcies,  &c., 
who  formeil  a sort  of  confederacy.  Their  towns  and  for- 
tresses were  built  along  the  coast,  and  they  had  a oonsi- 
derahle  fleet,  with  which  they  carried  on  on  intercourse 
with  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain.  Being  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  after  repeated  struggles,  they  formed  part  of 
the  province  called  Lugdunensis  Secunda,  which  was  after- 
warus  subdivided  into  Set'unda  andTcrtia;  the  maritimo 
districts  of  this  proi  ince  were  styled  ArmoricanttM  Irartwt, 
and  nearly  corresponded  in  extent  to  the  modem  French 
provinces  of  BriUnny  and  Normandy.  (D'Anville,  Notice 
de  fanrienne  Oatde.)  Maximus,  a Roman  officer,  having 
revolted  with  tlie  legions  of  Britain  against  the  Emperor 
Gratian,  a.d.  383,  passed  into  Gaul  with  two  legkms  and 
a large  number  of  islanders,  among  whom  was  one  Conan 
Meriadcc,  a chieftain  from  the  south  of  Scotland,  to  whom 
Maximus  assigned  the  government  of  Armorica,  which 
appears  to  have  included  the  modem  provinces  of  Britanny 
and  western  Normandy.  This  is  the  first  recorded  emigra- 
tion <4  Britans  into  that  province,  which  was  followed  by 
others,  os  Meriadec,  having  obtained  the  confirmation  of 
his  government  from  Theodosius,  after  tlie  death  of  Maxi- 
mus, induced  many  of  his  country  men  to  come  and  settle 
under  his  protectioii. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  thousands  of  Britons, 
driven  from  their  native  country  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Pihts  from  the  north,  crossed  the  channel,  and  sought 
refuge  among  their  countrymen  in  Annorica.  That  country, 
left  unprotected  by  the  Roman  emperors,  bad  erected  itself 
into  an  independent  state,  under  the  government  of  <Jo 
nan's  descendants,  and.  favoured  by  iU  situation,  bad 
repelled  the  attacks  of  the  northern  tnbea,  who  devastated 
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toe  rest  o!  Gaul.  The  ships  of  Armorica  earned  ou  a con- 
siderable trade  in  those  times,  and  the  country  seems  to 
have  attained  a remarkable  degree  of  prospenty  amidst  the 
general  desolation  of  the  west  of  Europe.  The  Christian 
religion  was  early  propagated  in  Armorica;  Bishops  of 
Dol,  Quimper,  and  Vannea,  are  recorded  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  the  old  annals  of  the  county  have  pre- 
served the  memory  of  numerous  saints,  whose  Celtic  names 
are  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Fresh  emigrations  continuing  to  pour  in  from  Britain, 
the  British  population  seems  in  a great  measure  to  have 
displaced,  near  the  coast  at  least,  the  original  inhabitanu, 
who  withdrew  to  the  interior  districts ; and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  country  began  to  bo  called  Bretaigne  or 
Bretagne,  and  the  people  Bretons.  The  council  of  Tours, 
held  in  i67,  in  one  of  its  canons  makes  a distinction  between 
the  Breton  and  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  Armorica.  The 
successors  of  Conan  were  styled  Counts  of  Bretagne.  Tlie 
French  historians  have  said  that  they  did  homage  to  Clovis, 
king  of  the  Franks,  as  their  sovereign ; but  this  appears 
doubtful.  At  all  events,  their  vassalage  must  have  been 
merely  nominal,  as  we  find  them  acting  as  independent 
princes,  and  frequently  at  war  with  Clovis's  successors,  until 
the  country  was  finally  subdued  by  Charlemagne.  The 
name  of  Armorica  had  long  before  this  event  boon  superseded 
by  that  of  Bretagne,  under  which  name  it  again  became 
a separate  duchy,  with  only  a nominal  dependence  on  the 
crown  nf  France.  [See  BRfcTAUNE ; Uaru,  HitUAre  de 
Bretasne\ 

ARMOUR  is  a term  generally  applicable  to  any  defen- 
sive habit,  used  to  protect  the  person  of  the  wearer  from  the 
stuck  of  an  enemy.  The  English  word  for  it  in  the  aggre- 
gate, in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  oeniurieH,  was  harmst. 

Among  the  more  civilized  antient  nations,  brass,  iron, 
and  other  metals,  were  preferred  for  its  fabrication  ; and  in 
riio  time  of  Asiatic  magnificence,  even  gold  was  nut  spared. 
HetXMlotus  (vii.  71)  says  that  the  Libyans  who  assisted 
Xerxes  in  the  great  army  wore  leather  armour,  or  probably 
skins  only  is  meant;  of  which  material,  he  adds  (b.  i.  71), 
the  armour  of  the  antient  Persians  also  was  composed. 

But  for  the  earliest  memorials  of  armour  we  must  look  to 
the  sacred  writings,  where  we  find  the  shield,  the  helmet, 
and  the  breast-plate  used  by  the  Israelites.  Goliath  of  Gath 
(1  Sam.  xviL  6)  wore  greaves  to  defend  the  legs,  which 
were  also  worn  the  warriors  of  other  Asiatic  nations;  and, 
at  the  siege  of  Troy,  by  the  Grecians  in  general.  Homer  s 
epithet  of  (the  well-greavetl  Aeho^i)  is  fami- 

liar to  every  classical  reader.  His  description  of  the  thorax  or 
breast-plate  of  Agamemnon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
book  of  the  Iliad,  shows  that  decorat^  armour  was  used  at 
this  early  period.  Thu  same  conclusion  follows  as  a matter 
of  course  from  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achillea,  and 
it  proves  that  occasionally  great  pains  and  skill  were  em- 
ployed in  decorating  armour.  The  golden  armour  of  Glau- 
cus  {IHad,  ri.  2.36)  is  stated  to  bo  worth  a hundred  oxen. 
Among  the  Egyptians,  armour  of  metal  was  confined  to 
kings  and  noUcs;  tho  helmet  of  Psammetichus  wws  of 
brass ; the  common  soldierv  wore  quilted  linen  for  helmets, 
and  carried  large  wooden  shields.  (Xenophon,  Anah.  L 8.) 
The  breast-plate  which  Amasis  sent  to  Atbenna  (Minerva) 
at  Lindos  was  made  of  linen,  on  which  figures  of  animals 
were  woven;  the  ornamental  parts  were  of  cotton -thread 
and  gold.  (Herod,  iii.  47.)  As  to  Greek  armour,  several 
specimens  of  the  helmet  and  cuirass  occur  upon  the  frieze 
of  the  Elgin  marbles;  in  one  instance  (slab  61}  we  have 
a scaled  cuirass  richly  ornamented.  In  tho  bronzes  of  Siris, 
purchased  from  M.  firiindsted  for  the  British  Museum,  the 
warriors  have  helmets  and  shields  only.  One  has  a round, 
the  other  an  oval  shield : their  bodies  are  unclothed. 

Tho  complete  Roman  armour  consisted  of  the  helmet, 
shield,  lorica,  and  greaves,  'fhe  lorica  was  originally  uf 
leather,  as  we  learn  from  Varro;  in  the  time  of  Sen-ius 
Tullius,  according  to  livy.  the  whole  of  the  Roman  body 
armour  was  of  brass.  The  laminated  lorica  was  heavy. 
Tacitus  {Hitt.  lib.  i.)  informs  us,  that  its  weight  was 
made  a subject  of  complaint  by  some  of  the  soldiers  in 
tho  time  of  Galba ; and  the  emperor  himself,  in  his  old 
age.  found  tho  weight  of  his  cuirass  too  much  for  his  feeble 
frame.  {Hitt,  lib*  i.  c.  35.)  The  Roman  lorica  was  fre- 
quently enriched  on  the  abdomen  with  embossed  figures, 
on  toe  breast  with  a Gorgon's  hearl  by  way  uf  amulet, 
on  the  shoulder-plates  with  scrolls  of  ihundorbolts,  aiul  on 
the  leather  border  which  eovered  (he  tops  of  the  lambre- 


quins (or  pendent  flaps)  with  lions'  beads;  and  these 
formed  of  the  preeiotK  roetala  Each  Roman  legion  had  m 
own  device  marked  upon  its  shields.  In  the  time  of  Trajt:^ 
as  IS  exemplified  in  the  armour  represented  upon  his  to- 
lumn.  the  lorica  was  shortened,  being  cut  straight  rcuni 
above  the  hips.  A bronze  breast  and  b^k  plate  of  this 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  upon  the  front  of  fie 
former  of  which  one  of  tho  paps  of  the  orcast  still  reniai&i, 
like  a high  button,  to  which  the  shoulder-plates  were  izsteoedi 
which  held  the  back  and  breast  together. 

From  these  facts  a general  notion  will  be  gathered  of  ikt 
kind  of  body-armour  used  among  the  antient  nations.  Ba 
as  to  the  minute  varieties  of  it,  which  are  to  be  found  « 
statues,  or  upon  gems,  coins,  vases,  and  other  repretents 
tions,  exhibiting  the  diflcroucea  and  peculiarities  wlikba- 
i»ted.  according  to  the  time,  the  country,  or  the  progrciA  i 
improvement  among  the  people,  the  details  would  head- 
less. Some  of  the  most  important  facts  will  be  menbeori 
under  the  proper  heads,  such  as  Shixlo,  Hzlmit,  Ste. 

Upon  the  history  of  defensive  armour,  as  it  was  voro  a 
England,  we  shall  be  more  minute.  The  early  BnUxun 
believed  to  have  used  none  except  the  shield.  Sir  Samvi 
Mcyrick,  on  the  authority  of  Aneurin,  the  British  btri, 
ssys,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  under  Hengist  and  other', 
wore  many  of  them  lories  of  leather  and  four-cornered  hel- 
roeU.  This  armour,  he  thinks,  was  probably  scqmtri 
through  the  alliance  of  their  fathers  with  the  Roour:, 
under  Carausius  and  his  successors.  Aneurin  says  Uot 
Ilengistwore  scalc-armour.  A very  early  illuminated  m- 
nuscript  in  the  Harloian  Collection,  No.  603,  represesbi 
warrior  exactly  answering  this  description.  Drawings  of  ik 
eighth  century  represent  the  Anglo-Saxon  soldier  wiilwa 
any  other  defensive  armour  than  the  shield  and  brlnet 
which  latter.  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  remarks,  seems,  in  gcoc- 
ral,  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  leather,  snd  ii  ofies 
omitted  even  in  representations  of  battles.  His  oflcDtivt 
arms  arc  the  sword  and  the  spear.  The  form  uf  the  »kitk 
at  this  |>eriod  is  always  oval ; it  is  usually  surroundei  k 
a Im^ad  nm  on  the  outside,  and  has  a sharp  boss  pmjertaf 
from  the  middle,  both  of  raetal ; the  materials  were  c«4. 
covered  with  leather.  One  of  the  laws  of  iEtbeUUn  pro- 
hibits the  making  of  shields  of  shecp'a-»kin.  under  tk 
penalty  of  thirty  shillings.  The  helmet,  os  it  UcomaiorJ' 
represented  in  drawings  of  this  sera,  appears  to  hive  bwa 
nothing  more  than  a cap  of  leather,  with  the  fur  (unH 
outwards ; but  personages  of  rank  had  one  of  a cooicsl  txD 
made  of  metal  and  gilt. 

When  the  tunic  supplanted  the  lorica.  Sir  Samuel  Mry 
rick  observes,  the  Roman  pectoral  was  still  retained,  sad 
called  half-beaph  or  bcopj,  • neck-guard ; ' bpeoJt•be^efc 
‘defence  for  the  breast;'  and  bpcoyr-pocc,  ‘breast-plan.' 
It  may  be  seen  on  a warrior  in  an  illumination  iii  a maiia- 
srript  of  the  Cottonian  Library,  marked  Tiberius.  B.  v.  a 
which  the  resemblance  to  the  Roman  pectoral  is  quite  snim- 
fest.  Tho  Saxon  authors,  he  continues  (CriV.  Inquiry  tut 
Ant.  Armour.  Introd.  p.  Ixiil),  ore  by  no  means  cspl»t 
with  respect  to  tlie  form  or  materials  of  the  breast-pu*”!’- 
but  the  epitliet  applied  to  such  os  were  of  metal  U ‘nzid 
Others  are  mentioned  w hich  are  said  to  have  been  ‘rouA 
or  shaggy,’  so  that  we  may  suppose  them  to  hsre  kes 
formed  of  wool  or  hair,  or  perhaps  of  undressed  hides. 

Notwithstanding  tliese  remarks,  the  word  lories 
quently  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  must  eminent  Sivoo 
authors,  and  sometimes  is  mentioned  in  terms  whkb  niek 
imply  that  it  was  made  of  metal.  Aldfaelm,  who  lived  a 
the  latter  part  of  tlie  seventh  century,  in  some  tcnipmabnl 
lines  {Poet,  nonnullii.  l2mo.  Mogunt.  1601,  p.  51,  Del'll 
cd),  speaks  of  a warrior's  vesture  which  foared  not 
drawn  from  the  long  quivers 

‘ — Eo  1 vnUi  »«lui  wnsoai*  vorabor ; 

S|iicuU  ami  v»rror  luoipi  raempU  pharrtris.' 

Whether  this  was  the  sealed-armour,  such  as  worn  k 
Hengist.  or  that  made  of  flat-rings  in  the  Phrygian  kyk 
(as  designated  in  Hope's  Cottume),  is  not  quite  elesr.  U 
an  illumination,  liowcvcr,  of  the  eighth  century,  s Log 
habited  in  a tunic  covered  with  flat  rings  occurs;  tod  > 
another  manuscript  of  that  period  similar  armour  occun- 
(Sec  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  Claud.  B.  iv.,  snd  Cleopstrs,  C 
viii.)  The  Saxon  authors  call  this  jichpynjeo  b«jw.  ir 
‘ ringwl  byrno."  Some  illuminations  seem  to  show  ihat  the 
rings  were  worn  edgewise,  (compare  the  MS.  Cleopalrs.C 
viiL).  and  in  either  case  the  name  is  equally  appheabk. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century*,  the  eoriuB* 


Of  conetum,  was  the  eniiour  eonerally  used,  and  appears 
frequently  in  the  drawings  of  period.  It  was  formed 
of  hides  cut  into  the  resemblance  of  leaves,  and  covering 
one  another;  sometimes  all  of  one  colour,  as  blue,  &c., 
and  sometimes  of  two,  as  brown  and  orange ; the  upper 
part  being  of  the  one.  while  that  which  covers  the  thighs 
IS  of  the  other.  It  should  be  observed,  tluit  the  Saxon 
bypoe,  originally  m shape  like  a tunic,  became  in  form 
aftorwanls  a complete  cuirass,  sitting  close  to  the  body, 
and  generally  terminating  with  it.  McmniDeOffic.Divin.) 
speaks  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  military  tunics  of  linen  in  the 
following  terms . ‘ The  soldiers  arc  accustomed  to  wear 
linen  tunics,  so  well  fitted  to  their  limbs  os  to  enable  them, 
•vith  the  utmost  expedition,  to  dimet  tne  dart,  )>oiso  the 
shield,  wield  the  sword.’  &c.  The  weight  of  the  ringed 
byrne  seems  to  h%ve  been  found  a great  impediment  to 
activity.  Hence,  when  Harold,  in  10C3,  ubtainM  immediate 
and  decisive  success  over  the  Welsh,  it  was  owing  to  the 
change  of  armour  among  his  soldiers.  He  had  observed 
that  these  mountaineers  could  not  be  pursued  to  their  fast- 
nesses by  his  troops  when  clad  in  ringed  tunics,  and  he 
therefore  commanded  them  to  use  their  antient  leather 
suits,  which  would  not  impede  their  activity.  (Ingulfus,  fol. 
68.  Job.  Sarisb.  De  Curialium,  lib.  vi.  c.  vi.  p.  1 85.) 

The  Saxon  artists,  it  appears,  made  no  distmetion  be- 
tween the  cj-oehealm,  or  royal  helmet,  and  the  crown.  The 
monarch  is  depicted  by  them,  in  his  court  and  in  the  field 
of  battle,  with  the  same  kind  of  head-covering,  even  when 
every  other  part  of  his  dress  is  marked  with  decisive  varia 
tion : but  upon  the  figure  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  his 
great  seal,  the  diadem  is  evidently  put  on  a helmet.  The 
casque  of  the  nobility  is  usually  pointed  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  and  made  of  brass  or  st>mc  other  metal.  In  the  two 
succeeding  centuries  its  shape  is  the  same  ; but  it  is  orna 
mented  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  is  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a small  piece  to  protect  the  nose,  called  a 
nasal.  (See  an  illumination  in  the  Cottonian  MS.,  Tiberius. 
B.v.) 

Leg-guards  are  decidedly  mentioned  by  the  early  Saxon 
writers ; but  they  uniformly  appear  to  have  been  made  of 
twisted  pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  coming  from  within  the 
shoe,  and  wound  round  the  legs  to  the  top  of  the  calves,  in 
imitation  of  the  hay-bands  used  by  their  rude  ancestors. 

The  shield  still  continued  oval,  and  indeed  until  the 
Norman  conquest ; but  it  difTcred  fnun  lime  to  time  greatly 
in  dimensions,  especially  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries. in  the  drawings  of'  which  times  it  appears  of  various 
sixes,  from  a magnitude  sufficient  to  cover  the  head  and  body, 
to  a diameter  not  greater  than  a foot  and  a half.  This  varia- 
tion is  Airther  supported  by  historical  testimony,  for  wc  find 
mention  mada  of  * little  shields,'  and  * smaller  shields.’ 
In  the  will  of  iCtbulstan.  dated  1015,  the  shoulder-shield 
is  included  among  the  legacies,  and  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  target  It  was  probably  of  the  larger  sort  and  rciMived 
its  ^pellation  from  ocing  usually  slung  upon  the  shoulder. 

W^n  the  Danes  made  their  first  appearance  in  England, 
Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  says,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  other 
armour  than  a broad  collar,  which  encircled  thdr  chest  and 
the  lower  part  of  their  neck,  or  a small  thorax  of  flat  rings, 
with  greaves,  or  rather  shin-pieces,  of  stout  leather.  About 
Canute’s  time,  the  Anglo-D^es  adopted  a new  species  of 
urmour,  which,  he  thinks,  th^  probably  derived  from 
their  kinsmen,  the  Normans.  I'his  consisted  of  a tunic, 
with  a hood  for  tho  head,  and  long  sleeves,  and  what  were 
afterwards  called  chausses,  i.e.  pantaloons,  covering  also  the 
feet,  all  of  which  were  coated  with  perforatcil  lozenges  of 
steel,  called,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  meshes  of  a net, 
moctes,  or  raasdes.  They  wore.  too.  a helmet,  or  skullcap, 
in  the  shape  of  a currilinear  cone,  having  on  its  apex  a 
round  knob,  under  which  were  painted  the  rays  of  a star. 
This  helmet  had  a large  broad  nasal,  to  protect  the  nose, 
nnd  the  hood  was  drawn  up  over  the  mouth,  and  attache<l 
to  it,  so  that  the  only  exposed  parts  were  the  eyes.  The 
authority  for  these  observations  U tho  manuscript  in  tho 
British  Museum  commonly  called  Canute's  Prayer-book. 
Spears,  swords,  and  battle-axes,  or  bipennes,  were  the 
offensive  arms,  and  the  shield  remained  as  before. 

Such  had  been  the  state  of  armour  in  Britain  when 
William  led  bis  army  of  Normans  and  Flemings  to  the 
victory  at  Hastings. 

From  this  period,  the  great  seals  of  our  kings,  those 
of  the  greater  barons,  and  monumental  effigies,  dvc  the 
outline  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  fashions  of 
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armour.  The  great  seal  of  William  fac  Comiuerm  iv>- 
presents  him  on  one  side  seated  on  a throne,  upon  the 
other  he  is  in  a hauberk  apparently  of  rings  set  eagewise. 
which  kind  of  armour  had  teen  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  Norman  body-armour  represenhid  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry  is  of  two  kinds ; one  of’ringa  or  mascles,  sewn  flat 
on  tho  vesture;  the  other  of  leather.  The  helmets  are 
conical,  and  have  the  nasal.  The  ring-arraoiir  of  tho 
Bayeux  tapestry  forms  both  breeches  and  jacket  at  the  same 
time : * this,'  says  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick.  ' I take  to  be  the 
hautergeon,  as  there  are  some  few  specimens  of  the  tunic 
or  hauberk,  and  both  being  mentioned  in  the  Roman  de  Ron. 
This  opinion,'  he  a^lds,  ' is  further  strengthcnc<l  by  a spe- 
cimen of  this  curiously  shaped  armour  existing  on  a monu- 
ment in  Ireland  as  late  as  tho  time  of  Edward  III.  It 
appears  to  have  been  put  on  by  first  drawing  it  on  the 
thighs,  where  it  sits  wide,  and  then  putting  the  arms  into 
the  sleeves,  which  hang  loosely,  reaching  not  much  below 
the  elbow,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Saxon  fiat-ringed  tunic ; 
the  hood  attached  to  it  was  then  brought  up  over  the  head, 
and  the  owning  on  the  chest  covered  by  a square  piece, 
through  which  were  passed  straps,  that  fastened  behind, 
hanging  down  with  tassellcd  terminations,  as  did  also  the 
strap  which  drew  the  hood,  or  capuchon,  as  it  was  called, 
tight  round  the  forehead.  This  is  evident  in  several  figures 
in  the  Bayeux  tapestry ; but  the  manner  in  which  the  armour 
was  put  on  and  fastened  is  test  shown  where  William  is  arm- 
ing Harold.  The  Duke  of  Norraandv  is  there  rcprostmteil 
as  placing  the  helmet  on  the  head  of  tfio  Saxon  earl  with  his 
left  hand,  while  his  right  is  busied  making  tight  a strap, 
which  is  drawn  through  the  rings  on  the  breast  of  the  latter. 
No  examples  of  such  shaped  armour  in  England  occur 
previously  or  in  any  subser^uent  reign ; but  it  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  and  worn  in  that  country, 
as  has  been  above  observed,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Edward 
III. : nor  does  any  distinguishing  name  seem  to  have  been 
applied  to  it:  hence  I conclude  that  it  is  what  Woce  calls  the 
haubei^cou.  in  bis  description  of  the  appearance  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings  ofBishopOdo,  tho  conqueror's  half-brotlier.’  The 
legs  of  the  figures  m tlic  tapestry  are,  generally  speaking, 
bound  with  bantls  of  different  colours,  rising  out  of  the  shoo 
in  the  antient  Saxou  manner ; but,  in  some  instances,  and 
where  the  hauberk  is  woni,  they  appear  covered  with  mail 
to  the  ankles.  Such,  however,  is  the  case  only  with  the 
most  distinguished  characters,  as  William,  Odu,  Eustace,  &c. 
This  covering  for  the  legs,  according  to  William  of  Malmcs* 
bury,  was  called  Aeuse  orhoee;  whence  Rotert  of  Normandy, 
being  rather  short-leggc4l,  we  are  told  by  Ordcricus  Vitalis, 
his  contemporary,  was  ofien  callevl  by  bis  father  Curt-hose. 
The  shield,  as  depicted  in  the  tapestry,  and  introduced  by 
the  Normans,  wsxa  of  a very  pin^uliar  form.  It  ha.s  been 
called  heater-shield  and  kite-siiield  by  modern  untiquorie;., 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  those  familiar  objects ; 
but  by  the  Normans  tlicmselves  it  was  merely  termed  eecu, 
from  the  Latin,  tcuium.  While  in  the  tapestry  most  of  the 
Saxon  sliiclds  arc  represented  round  or  oval,  with  a central 
boss,  os  in  the  illuminations  of  that  people,  there  is  no 
instance  of  a Norman  with  any  other  trian  the  long  kite- 
shaped  shield. 

The  armour  of  tho  reign  of 'William  Rufus  remained  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  that  of  the  Conqueror ; and  wc  have 
no  new  8|>cc;i»nen  of  any  part,  except  the  chapel  de  fcr. 
This  appears  on  the  seal  of  Rufus,  and  resembles  a Tartar 
cap,  being  a cone  which  projects  beyond  the  head. 

The  great  seal  of  Henry  I.  represents  that  king  in  ringed- 
armour.  Other  specimens  of  his  time  occur  in  the  ena- 
melled copper  of  Geoffrey  Planlagenct,  engraved  by  Sto- 
thard,  and  described  by  John  of  Marmouaticr,  and  in  a 
representation  of  similar  date,  engraved  by  Strutt,  in  his 
Dreseet  and  Habit*  of  the  People  of  Englaml,  from  a manu- 
script in  the  possession  of  the  late  Francis  Douce,  Esq. 

In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  what  is  called  legulatvd  armour 
appears  to  have  prevailed,  which  consisted  of  several  little 
plates,  covering  each  other  in  the  manner  of  tiles,  and  sewn 
upon  a hauberk,  without  sleeves  or  hood.  The  seal  of 
Richard  F'itzhugh.  Karl  of  Chester,  engraved  in  the  Veiufta 
yfonwnenta  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  affords  a fine 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  hauberk.  Tne  nasal  of  the  helmet 
appears  to  have  been  disused  toward  the  close  of  this  reign  ; 
though,  upon  his  great  seal,  Stephen  is  represented  with  it. 

Henry  II.  Ls  represented  upon  his  great  seal  in  a flat- 
ringed  hauberk,  wearing  a conical  helmet  without  a nasaL 
The  Hat  rings,  however,  gave  w ay  soon  after  the  commcnce- 
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nent  of  bis  rel^n,  tna  tho  hauberk  with  rin^  set  edgewise 
eamc  into  general  fashion.  Tho  shape  of  the  shield  became 
somewhat  shortened,  and  ollen  more  angular  on  each  side 
at  the  top. 

Richard  I.,  in  his  first  seal  appears  in  a hauberk  of  rings 
set  edgewise,  from  under  whicn  falls  the  drapert'  of  his 
tunic  : in  the  second  seal  he  has  the  same  without  drapery  ; 
in  boOi  he  is  reprosente<l  with  chausses ; in  the  first,  , 
wearing  a conical  helmet,  but  with  iU  ai>ex  somewhat  ■ 
rounded ; in  the  second,  with  a cylindrical  one.  aurmounted 
by  the  planta’genitta  (or  broom-plant)  in  reference  to  his 
name,  and  haNing  an  aventaille  or  plate  to  protect  the  face. 

The  great  seal  of  John  affords  the  first  example  of  an 
English  king  wearing  a surcoat:  it  is  put  over  a hauberk 
of  rings  set^gewise.  Surcoots  are  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginated with  tho  Crusader*,  for  tho  purpose  of  distinguish- 
ing the  many  different  nations  serving  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross,  and  to  throw  a veil  over  the  iron  armour,  so 
apt  to  heat  excessively  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  Besides  tho  surcoat,  the  haukelon  was  a military 
garment  in  great  esteem  during  this  reign.  Thus,  in  d 
wardrobe  account  date<l  in  1212.  we  find  a |>ound  of  cotton 
was  expended  in  stuffing  an  aketon  belonging  to  King  John, 
which  cost  twelve  pence,  and  tho  quilting  of  the  same  was 
charged  at  twelve  ]>encc  more.  John  is  represented  with  a 
^lindrical  helmet,  hut  without  any  covering  over  his  face. 
The  monument  in  the  Temple  church  ascribed  to  Geoffrey 
de  Magnavilla,  or  Mandcvillc.  which  appears  to  be  about 
this  period,  has  one  very  similar,  but  with  a nasal  and 
chcek-picccs. 

Henry  Ill.'s  great  seals  afford  us  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  the  ouvroffes  de  pourpfnnterie,  which  came  more 
inti  fbshion  toward  the  latter  part  of  his  reign.  His  hau- 
berk and  chausscs  are  of  this  padded  work,  stitched.  On 
his  first  seal  his  helmet  is  reprcsentcil  as  with  the  visor  or 
aperture  for  sight,  not  in  the  aventaille.  but  in  the  helmet 
itaelf.  while  the  latter  has  merely  perforations  for  the  breath, 
and  is  therefore  fixed  at  the  lower  part.  His  second  seal 
exhibits  him  in  n cylindrical  helmet  of  a more  perfect  form, 
the  aventaille,  which  contains  both  tho  before-mentioned  con- 
veniences, being  apparently  made  to  omn  and  shut  by  means 
of  hinges  and  a clasp.  This  seal  of  Henry  HI.  also  repre- 
sents him  in  a surcoat.  A remarkable  monumental  effigy  of 
a knight  of  this  reign,  in  the  armour  of  rings  set  edgewise, 
occurs  in  the  chura\  of  Malvern  in  Worcestershire.  The 
monumental  figure  of  Richard  1.4>ngesp^e.  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
who  dieil  in  1 224.  is  another  specimen.  ‘ The  horse  soldiers, 
at  this  lime,'  says  Sir  S.  Meyrick,  ‘consislcil  of  the  heavy 
cavalry,  who  were  the  knights,  and  completely  covered  with 
mail,  or,  as  Matthew  Paris  expresses  it,  at/  ungvem  armatns, 
the  face  and  left  hand  excepted.'  In  a manuscript,  entitled 
The  Lives  of  the  OjTcUt'-yxiiten  bv  Matthew  Paris  (MS.  Cotton. 
Nero,  D.i),  and  of  the  time  of  Henry  HI.,  the  knights  appear 
generally  in  gamboised  armour  (podded  work,  stitched),  with 
surcoats,  and  wearing  shin -pieces  or  greaves  of  steel.  One, 
however,  is  in  a haulicrk,  with  hood  and  chausses  of  flat  con- 
tiguous rings,  and  probably  Oils  is  the  latest  example  of  such 
armour  l)cing  worn.  Some  appear  with  visors,  consisting  of 
a convex  plate  of  steel,  on  which  is  a cross,  with  (icrfurations 
fur  tho  sight,  and  punctures  for  the  breath,  tied  upon  the  hood. 
Others  have  a nasal  skullcap,  though  not  the  latest  represen- 
tation of  this  defence;  and  others  the  cylindrical  helmet 
common  to  this  )>oriod.  The  helmets  of  the  kings  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  a crown  at  top.  They  have  all, 
too,  those  coverings  for  the  knees  called  poloyns.  This 
word  is  often  erroneously  confounded  with  pouUines,  which 
were  tho  long  points  at  the  toes  of  shoes,  woni  in  Richard  II. 's 
time,  as  well  as  anterior  ; but  wo  learn  from  the  following 
passage  from  Carolus  Blesscnsis,  in  Lobincau's  Hist.  Bre- 
tasne,  vol.  ii.  p.  5«fi,  that  they  were  for  the  knees:  * Fecit 
sibi  per  Oliverium  auferri  i genibu*  polcnas,  et  antebrachia 
:t  bracUis Ho  caused  Oliver  to  take  tho  polcyns  from  his 
knees,  and  the  vambroces  from  his  arms.  Pourpointing,  or 
elaborate  stitching,  it  appears,  became  at  this  time  a trade, 
and  there  were  several  pourpoinlers  in  Paris  and  London. 
The  use  of  the  pouqxiint  seems  greatly  to  have  gained 
ground,  and  the  military  in  the  deCnentions  of  this  and  the 
next  reign  arc  almost  constantly  dcpictcil  in  it.  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick  says,  ‘ it  has  been  obsened,  that  in  tho  illuraina- 
tioiis  of  this  period,  the  archers  arc  represented  wearing 
leathern  vesta  over  their  huul>erks  of  edge-ringed  mail. 
Tho^e  appear  to  have  been  the  jack  in  its  primary  form, 
whten  originated  with  the  English,  andwhkb  aftenrurd* 


astumMl  a shape  so  cumbersome.  From  the  Chnmdt  d 
Bertrand  du  OuescHn,  combed  about  the  time  of  Richard  U, 
we  learn  that  it  continuea  to  be  worn  over  the  hauberk,  W 
he  says,  *S'avoitchascun  un  iacquo  pardossus  son  bauben 
— each  had  a jack  above  his  hauberk.  This  small  vest  km 
called  jacket,  and  in  the  Latin  of  the  time^'o9tte/am<4,  v 
was  the  Jacoue,  Jacouemon/of  and  jacobus.  The  monutoec; 
of  Eudo  de  Arsic,  wno  died  about  the  latter  part  of  this  rtiga. 
seems  to  represent  him  in  ibo  jacque.  He  is  cUd  in  cu£, 
and  wears  this  garment,  which  is  made  with  sleeves,  utseloii 
to  the  body,  is  buttoned  down  tlic  front,  and  has  a puckerei 
skirt  reaching  to  the  knees.  In  later  times  it  was  geDcralii 
of  leather,  for  Coijuillart,  an  old  French  writer,  * m iu 
Droits  nouveanx,'  describes  it  as  of  chanaois,  exleDdmif  ti 
the  knees,  and  stuffed  with  Hocks,  so  as  to  be  a kiad  «[ 
pour|X)int.  During  the  latter  part  of  tliis  reign,  the  dupe 
of  the  helmet  underwent  a partial  ebanue,  taking  the  ^ 
of  a truncated  coue  on  the  top  of  a cylinacr : the  aperture.* 
fur  the  sight  were  horizontal,  and  pierced  in  the  traasiem 
part  of  a cross  that  oruanientcd  the  front.  The  enuade  a 
this  reign,  says  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  seems  to  haie  uitr> 
duced  a new  and  most  ingenious  s|)ocies  of  armour,  pn'tir 
bly  of  Asiatic  discovery,  and  still  worn  by  those  natioa^  a!  tix 
present  day.  This  was  the  interlaced  rings,  t^hicb,  u dr- 
pendent  on  each  other,  did  not  require  to  be  ^evfllla^a 
under  garment.  The  earliest  specimen  he  considers  to  bt 
the  monumental  effig)’  of  Do  I'lslc,  in  Rainptun  chiurk 
Cambridgeshire,  which  exhibits  him  in  the  nat  coif  vir. 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  reign,  but  made,  as  ffll« 
his  hauberk  and  chausses,  of  interlaced  chain.  The  siuft 
of  his  shield,  however,  is  that  of  the  close  of  Henri'  III  • 
reign,  and,  with  his  surcoat.  is  criiauientcd  with  his  amorj. 
bearings.  The  chapel  de  Jer  continued  to  be  used  in  du 
reign.  The  chanfrun,  or  armour  for  the  horse  * bttd 
and  face,  first  occurs  in  the  clausc-roll  of  the  fifty-fot'J 
Henry  111. 

Considerable  improvcinenU  were  made  in  armour  duhnt 
tho  reigns  of  the  first  three  Edwards.  Ailettes,  or  fhoiuie 
ieccs,  appear  jtD  have  been  introduced  in  that  ofEdwiiL 
n Edward  II. 's  time,  armour  appears  to  have  aasushd 
a mixed  character,  being  neither  altogether  mail  m 
wholly  plate.  Armuresde /er,  toward  the  close  of  ihii 
became  the  distinctive  term,  among  Uio  French  vnlov 
for  plate-armour.  The  Florentine  annals,  says  Sir  Saesd 
Meyrick,  consider  the  year  1315  os  remarkable  &r  a oev 
regulation  in  armour,  by  which  every  horseman  wlw  tent  tp 
battle  was  to  have  his  helmet,  breastplate,  gauntlcti,  cumsv 
and  jnmbuR  all  of  iron,  a precauliuu  which  was  taken  oi 
account  of  the  disadvantages  their  cavalry  had  sufm'i 
from  wearing  light  armour  at  tho  battle  of  (^atiuo;  but  da 
usage  did  not  find  its  way  into  general  practice  in  Eui^'P^ 
for  at  least  ten  years  after.  The  seal  of  Edward  Prioced 
Wales,  afrerwards  King  Edward  HI.,  represents  bim  »id 
ailettes  on  which  are  hi.s  anns,  in  the  same  manner  sj  £<1- 
round  Cruuchback  is  exhibited  in  Westminster  Abbey,  <u^ 
in  a missal  belonging  to  the  late  Francis  Douce,  F,sq. 
is  curious  in  this  is  the  early  representation  of  the  duim- 
liercs,  or  pieces  put  on  the  breast,  from  which  depeodK 
chains,  one  of  which  was  attached  to  tiie  swurd-bilt,  sod  tbe 
other  to  the  scabbard.  Tlie  armour  at  the  close  of  d» 
reign  may  be  seen  in  an  initial  letter  of  a grant  from  Kw 
Edward  II , comstituting  his  brother,  Thomas  do  Brotbert  a 
Marshal  of  England.  < Sec  the  MS.  in  the  Cottonisa  Libnn. 
Nero,  D.vi.)  In  the  chancel  of  Ash  church,  in  Kent,  U lb* 
monumental  elfigy  of  a knight  which  exhibits  still  fu/tix*' 
the  progress  toward  plate-armour. 

Tlic  nohnet  on  the  seal  of  Edward  II.  is  of  a cylindw*! 
form,  with  a grated  or  pierced  aventaille  and  vlmu'  sttsebed- 
a clasp  which  fastens  tliis  on  the  right  side  is  v^  iial'k 
and  it  is  probable  that  on  tho  other  it  was  retained  by  hiDfW 
It  was  very  much  the  custom  during  this  reign  to  wesruw 
the  armour  the  coinlisse,  or  surcoat,  ornamented  with  tb* 
warrior’s  arms. 

The  monumental  effigy  of  John  of  Eltham,  who  died  M 
1 329,  exhibits  the  fashion  in  which  armour  was  worn  st  tbs 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.;  sirodw® 
which  is  the  figure  on  the  monument  of  a knight  in 
c‘  urrh,  in  Sussex.  The  splendid  manner,  it  is  obaened.ia 
which  some  of  the  knights  of  this  period  chose  to  baye  dwu 
armour  made  proved  sometimes  fatal  to  tliem.  Kroussfi 
tells  us,  that  * Raymond,  nephew  to  Popo  Clemsfit*  w» 
taken  prisoner,  but  was  afterwards  put  to  death  for  ba 
beautiful  armour.'  The  monument  of  Sir  Oliver  IngbsA 
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at  Indium  oliureh>  in  Norfolk*  who  died  in  1343,  shows 
the  further  gradual  pro  grew  of  mixed  armour.  His  monu* 
roent  also  affords  us  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
justing  helmet  of  this  time,  surmounted  uy  its  crest — an 
owl  witli  wings  expanded.  Tho  equestrian  statue  of  Bemabo 
Visconti,  at  Milan,  en|p-aYed  in  the  Archctologia,  vol.  xviii. 
pi.  xiL  xiii.  xiv.  with  its  details,  affords  a magnificent  spo> 
rimen  of  the  mixed  armour  used  at  this  time  upon  the  con* 
tkient.  Moveable  visors  attached  to  the  bacineta  (or-skull* 
caps  in  the  form  of  a bason)  appear  to  have  come  in  about 
the  middle  of  tho  reign  of  Edward  1 1 1.  The  Black  Prince’s 
monument  at  CanteAmr}',  who  died  in  13C0.  is  another  spe- 
cimen of  the  period.  Tlie  inonument  of  Humphry  dc  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  in  1367,  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  observes,  is 
Uie  earliest  specimen  of  plaie-armour  with  taces,  ar  over- 
lapping plates  to  em  elopo  the  utKlomen,  at  Uio  lottom  of 
tbo  breastplate,  without  any  surroat.  It  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  that  this  pructiio  berarac  general.  Hum- 
phrey de  Bubun  wears  plate  over  the  insteps,  but  the  rest 
of  bis  feel  is  covered  with  chain. 

Tho  reigns  of  liichard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  were  still  more 
distinguished  by  the  increased  ornament  of  armour.  Tlie 
armourers  of  Italy  were  much  employed  at  this  time  by  the 
English  nobility.  Wben  Henry.  Earl  of  Derby,  projioscd 
tlie  combat  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  Coventry,  ho  sent 
to  Galeaxzu,  Duke  of  Milan,  for  armour,  who  gave  the 
knight  who  bore  Henry’s  message  not  only  the  choice  of 
all  his  armour,  hut  sent  with  him  to  England  four  of  tbo 
best  armourers  of  Milan  to  give  personal  attendance  upon 
Henry  for  his  equipment.  Chnuoer.  noticing  a tournament 
at  this  period,  says, 

‘ Th«r  Utou  sm  4e>  Ulni;  of  barn«i« 

So  uoeouth  so<i  so  rlclie,  aad  «rTOU|bl  »o  «eU 
Of  lokiitnUhry.  of  bratMUof,  »a<l  ortlfW; 

The  thrldn  tirifftiU,  tesWrM,  and  mppum ; 

Gold-hawra  hvliim.  hsabarfcvs.  eotf-nrmam.' — S499. 

Soon  after  tho  year  1400,  chain-mail  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  disused ; and  the  complete  armour  of  plate  oilopted. 
Henry  V.  is  so  represented  on  his  great  seal,  as  well  os  in 
one  of  the  illuminations  of  the  celebrated  Bedford  Missal ; 
in  the  latter  he  is  represented  being  armed  by  one  of  hU 
esquires.  Black  annour  was  at  this  period  often  used  fur 
mourning.  Henry  IV.  is  constantly  represented  in  black 
armour  in  the  illuminations  to  the  celebrated  manuscript  on 
The  Deposition  of  Richard  /A,  preserved  in  the  Harleian 
C.'ollection. 

A more  splendid  specimen  of  armour  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  than  that  represented  on  the  effigy  of  Richard  Beau- 
champ.  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  tho  Beauchamp  Chapel  at 
Warwick,  will  not  be  found  anywhere  ; he  died  in  1439. 

The  fashion  of  armour  prevalent  through  tho  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  may  bo  judgea  of  from  that  monarch's  great 
seal,  and  from  the  monumental  effigy  of  Sir  John  Crosby, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Helen,  without  Bishupsgate,  in  London. 
The  latter  died  in  1475.  Soon  after  this  time,  numerous 
specimens  of  armour  occur  with  immense  elbow-plates ; 
these  continued  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  perfection  of  plate  armour  is  supposed  to  have  been 
attained  in  the  reign  of  Ricbanl  III. 

A fine  and  singular  suit  of  armour,  which  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  King  Henry  VII.,  is  still  presor>'ed  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  is  considered  the  greatest  curiosity  in 
that  collection ; it  is  accompanied  by  a chanfron,  mauefaire, 
and  poilral  of  tbo  same  period,  for  arming  the  horse. 

Kluterl  annour  was  sometiroos  used  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
V'll.  t this  fashion  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Germany. 

Drawings  of  various  military  figures  of  the  middle  of  King 
Henry  VIlI.'s  reign,  roa<le  at  the  time,  occur  in  the  CuUo- 
man  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  marked  Augustus 
II.,  and  amongst  them  Henry  himself  in  armour.  A great 
deal  of  tlie  armour  of  this  period  had  devices,  arms.  Slc. 
stumped  or  engraved  upon  it;  and  some  was  damasqttinie, 
or  inlavcd  with  gold. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a slight  change  took  place  in 
the  form  of  the  breast-plate,  which  was  again  a little 
changed  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  During  Elisabeth  s reigu, 
no  great  alteration  took  place.  * But  armour  cap-u-ywe,'  says 
Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  ' began  to  fall  into  disrepute  soon  after 
the  accession  of  King  James  I.,  and,  In  the  latter  part  of 
nin  reign,  the  jambs  or  steel  coverings  for  the  legs  were 
almost  wholly  laid  aside.*  At  Strawberry  Hill,  there  is  a 
fcuit  of  armour  said  to  have  belonged  to  Francis  I.  of  France, 
winch  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  ascribes  to  the  reign  of  James. 
1 1 is  erabossod  and  giU,  and  is  considered  to  be  probably 


one  o*  the  latest  specimens  of  annour  with  tolsed  figures 
upon  it. 

King  Charles  I.  is  continually  represented  in  armour; 
and  he  took  great  pains  to  brii^  about  a uniformity  in  the 
fashion  of  armour  among  his  officers  and  soldiers.  But  the 
troubles  of  his  reign,  and  tho  success  of  the  levellers  of  that 
period,  caused  a material  alteration,  so  that  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  Protectorate  we  find  the  helmet  and 
cuirass  only  worn ; tho  latter  consisting  of  a breast  and  back 
plate,  liio  wearing  of  armour  to  the  knees  continued  only 
to  the  time  of  Cromwell.  The  cuirass  and  a kind  of  helmet, 
however,  are  still  retained  amongst  us  for  the  royal  regi- 
ments of  Life  Guards ; and  have,  likewise,  been  resumed  in 
the  armies  both  of  the  French  and  Germans. 

For  this  account  of  armour,  various  works  have  been  con- 
sulted—Grose’s  Treaiite;  Gough  s ScDulrhral  Monuments 
&c. : but  the  chief  outline  has  been  taken  from  Sir  Samiic. 
Meyrick's  Cniical  Inquiry  into  Antient  Armour  as  it  ex- 
isted in  Europe,  hut  varticuhrly  in  England,  from  the 
Xomum  Conquest  to  tne  Reign  of  Charles  JI.  The  collec- 
tion uf  antient  armour  possessed  by  that  gentleman  s son  at 
GixHlrich  Court,  in  Herefordshire,  and  his  own  extensive  re- 
j searches,  have  supplied  more  information  upon  the  subject 
! than  it  is  probable  could  have  been  given  by  any  other 
writer. 

The  reader  who  wishes  for  further  information  may  con- 
sult Sir  Samuel  Meyrick’s  Engraved  Illustrations  of  An> 
tieni  Annour  from  the  Collection  at  Goodrich  Court,  2 vols. 
foL  Oxford,  1830,  where  (pi  iv.  to  x.)  useriesof  tournarnent 
armour  of  successive  dates,  from  1459  to  1586,  is  exhibited. 

Bordeaux  steel  is  frequently  mentioned  In*  Froissart  as 
excellent  for  armour.  Felippo  Ne^li.  of  Milan,  was  tho 
eminent  armourer  who  worked  for  Francis  I.  of  France,  and 
tho  Emperor  Charles  V. 

Some  remarks  on  the  antient  mode  of  putting  on  armour, 
communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick  in  1821  (see  the  Archaologia,  vol.  xx.),  unravel, 
by  the  h^  of  an  antient  document,  what  was  previously  an 
enigma.  The  knight  Iwgan  with  his  feet  and  clotfie<l  upwards  • 
viz.  1.  bis  sabatync»,  or  steel  clogs;  2.  the  greaves,  or  shin- 
pieces;  3.  the  cuisses,  or  thigh  pieces;  4.  the  breech  of 
mail;  5.  the  luillelUss,  or  overlapping  pieces  below  the 
waist ; 6.  the  breast-plate,  or  ruiras-s ; 7.  the  vambraces  or 
covers  for  the  arras ; 8.  the  rere-braces,  or  arriere-bras,  the 
covering  for  the  remaining  part  of  tho  arm  to  the  shoulder; 
9.  tho  gauntlets;  10.  then  the  dagger  was  hung;  11.  the 
short  sword;  12.  the  cloak,  or  coal,  which  was  worn  over 
the  armour;  13.  the  bacinct ; 14.  the  long  sword  ; 15.  the 
pennoncel,  held  in  the  left  band  ; 16.  the  shield. 

ARMS,  in  a general  sense,  includes  all  kinds  of  weapon?, 
whether  of  offence  or  defence.  Among  the  earliest,  wc  may 
probably  reckon  the  bow  and  arrow.  It  enabled  man  to  kill 
wild  animals  for  food  before  its  use  was  required  as  a weapon 
of  war.  As  a military  wcaiwn,  it  was  probably  succeede<f  L 
the  sling.  Lucretius  says, — 

• Vnn*  natlqoa.  mana«.  naftte*,  tU>ntr»qne  ftiew.'  Ue. 

• • • * • 

Uau'i  ejirlU-*!  arm»  vrn  finjt'r*.  teelh.  nn4  aalli. 

Ao4  jtanp*.  »nd  frufTOPnU  frutn  ihs  teinchlo*  wood*. 

Tfa*'n  Sm  mod  fUino«  Uwy  (tott-rtod  kwq  ; 

Then  cop|*rT  iieM  5 and  U»l.  ••  lal-al  trwd, 

TV  tynin  iroo.  than  lUe  coi>j»t  vHo 
I.«i»  fM«ly  ftMind.  and  kturdwr  to  aabduv. 

Homer  ond  Ilraiod  toll  us,  that,  in  tho  curly  uges,  tlio 
arms  and  inslrnmeuls  uf  tho  heroes  o-ero  composed  entirely 
of  (ctijiper),  perhaps  hanlLMied  with  tin.  Tho  word  is 

commonly  translated  brastt,  but  it  could  hanlly  have  been  tho 
compound  motal  which  wo  understand  by  brass.  Defensive 
arms  have  been  already  treated  of  under  Armour.  The 
prosont  artiolo  is  conOned  chicHy  to  weapons  of  uirencc. 

Tho  Jews  appear  to  havo  had  sword.s,  das-gers,  spears, 
javelins,  hows,  arrows,  and  slings : a.\es  or  maces  were  also 
used  bv  them  as  weapons  of  war. 

Herodotus  (vii.  61-BO)  gives  a minute  description  of  tho 
weapons  used  by  most  of  tlia  different  nations  which  formed 
the  great  army  of  Xorxes.  Amongst  those,  the  Medes  and 
Persians  had  short  spears,  bows,  arrows  made  of  reeds,  and 
daggers;  the  Assyrians,  besides  spears  and  daggers,  had 
wooden  clubs  knotted  with  iron ; the  Bactrians  and  Par- 
thians,  bows  made  of  reeds,  and  short  spears  ; the  Arabians 
had  bows,  large,  Hcxible,  ond  curved  at  the  ends ; the  lElhio. 
plans,  bows  made  from  the  spath  {iriraOii)  of  tho  palm,  four 
cubiu,  or  six  feet,  long  ; their  arrows  were  short,  and  pointed 
with  sharp  stones  instead  of  iron;  they  had  spears  headed 
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with  the  sharpened  honis  of  the  doreai  [See  Ain'SLopB. 

L70j.  and  knotted  clubs.  The  Libyans  had  their  sMars 
rdened  at  the  end  by  fire.  The  Paphlsftoniuns.  Phry- 
(nans,  and  Thracians,  hod  spears,  javelins,  and  daggers.  In 
Die  Peraian  armv  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  \re  flna  chariots 
armed  with  scytlies  mentioned.  (Xenophon,  Anab,  I.  8.) 

The  Grecian  armies  were  composed  of  varicnis  sorts  of  sol* 
dicry.  In  the  earliest  ages,  as  wo  see  from  Homer,  the  chief 
personages  often  fought  in  chariots ; but  this  practice  seems 
nut  to  have  existed  in  the  historical  ages.  1110  cavalry  of 
Thessaly  and  that  of  Macedonia  obtained  the  highest  repu- 
tation among  the  Greeks.  It  was  with  this  cavalry  that 
Alexander  mainly  defeated  both  the  troops  of  the  Persian 
king  and  those  of  the  rulers  of  the  Penj-ab.  With  the  age 
of  Alexander  elephants  were  brought  into  use.  and  they 
wero  employed  both  by  Pyrrhus  the  Greek  King  of  Epirus, 
Qud  by  Hannibal  also,  in  their  invasions  of  Italy.  The 
Greek' foot  soldiers  wore  distinguished  by  the  terms  uirXTrai 
(hoplitiu).  those  who  wore  armour,  and  carried  broad  shields 
anu  long  spears;  and  (ptniot),  the  light  troops,  who, 
with  no  other  protection  than  a helmet,  were  armed  with 
darts,  bows  and  arrows,  or  slings.  The  iriXrairrai 
who  carried  the  pelue,  or  narrow-pointed  shields,  and  spears, 
were  a species  of  light  troops,  and  considered  os  an  inter- 
mediate kind.  The  heavy-armed  foot  were  the  chief  strength 
of  the  Grecian  armies. 

The  Greek  spears  were  generally  of  ash.  with  a Icaf- 
shape<l  head  of  metal,  and  fumisbeu  with  a pointcil  ferrule 
at  the  butt,  with  which  they  were  stuck  into  the  ground. 
Pausanias  saw  a spear  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Phaselis, 
said,  accHirding  to  the  legend,  to  have  belonged  to  Achilles, 
the  blade  and  ferule  of  which  were  of  copper.  The  same 
diligent  and  credulous  observer  saw  a kntfe  at  Nicomedia, 
altogether  made  of  copper,  which  once  belonged  to  Memnon ; 
that  U,  it  was  a very  old  knife,  kept  as  a cunous  piece  of 
antiquity.  The  Macedonians  had  a particularly  long  spear 
called  oapt99a  (sarista),  which  was  fourteen  or  sixteen  cubits 
in  length.  (See  Polybius  fur  this  extraordinary  length,  and 
the  notes  to  the  Onomasticon  of  Julius  Pollux,  v.  aaptaoa.) 

Swords,  spears,  javelins,  bows,  and  slings,  were  the  of* 
ftitisive  anns  of  the  Romans,  whose  infantry  soldiers  were 
ilivide<l  into  hasiati,  who  fought  with  spears ; prineipet, 
who  led  the  van ; triarii,  the  third  line : velitet,  the  light 
troops : /unditores,  the  slingers ; and  sagiitarii,  the  archers. 
Their  cavalry*  used  the  javelin  on  horseback.  The  arrows 
of  the  sagittarii  hod  not  only  their  pikes  barbed,  but  were 
furnished  with  little  hooks  just  above,  which  easily  entered 
the  flesh,  hut  tore  it  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  draw 
them  out.  Whut  greatly  contributed  to  render  the  Romans 
masters  of  the  world,  w as,  that  as  they  successively  fought 
against  all  nations,  they  renounced  their  own  arms  and  me- 
tho<ls  of  fighting  wherever  they  met  with  better.  Romulus, 
after  the  war  with  the  Sabines,  is  said  by  Plutarch  (Romulus, 
21)  to  have  adopted  the  broad  buckler  of  that  nation,  in- 
stead of  tho  Argolic  buckler  (wtpiji  Argolica),  which  the 
Romans  had  used  till  that  time : a story  of  Uttlc  historical 
value,  but  confirmatory  of  the  opinion  that  tho  Romans  im- 
proved their  military  art  by  adopting  tbe  best  things  from 
other  nations,  and  that  they  traced  this  policy  to  the  sup- 
posed origin  of  their  national  existence. 

Tho  early  Saxons,  previous  to  their  arrival  in  Britain, 
Itesides  the  buckler  and  dagger,  used  a sword  bent  in  the 
manner  of  a scythe : but  their  descendants  soon  changed  it 
for  one  that  was  lung,  straiglit.  and  broad,  double*^ge<l, 
and  }K)intcd.  The  ordinary  wreapons  of  the  Saxons,  after 
their  arrival  in  our  island,  for  tho  infantry,  were  spears, 
axes,  bows  and  arrows,  clubs,  and  swords.  Few  of  the  in- 
fantry had  any  other  defensive  armour  than  ^roall  round 
shields  with  spikes  in  the  centre.  The  cavalry  were  more 
uniformly  armed  with  long  spears  which  they  carried  in 
their  right  hands,  and  sw'ords  which  hung  hy  a belt  on  their 
left  sides. 

Tile  arms  of  the  Normans  difiered  but  little  from  those  of 
Uie  Saxons:  their  spears  or  lances  were  usually  made  of 
somo  light  strong  wood,  pointed  with  steel,  very  sharp,  and 
well-tempered : to  these,  with  the  sword  and  dirk,  they 
added  tho  cross-bow,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  the  ar- 
ticle Archxry.  The  Normans  also  appear  to  have  intro- 
duced a kind  of  field-artillery,  consisting  of  instruments  or 
machines  from  which  darts  and  stones  were  thrown  to  a I 
considerable  distance : to  which,  also,  they  added  arrows 
headed  with  coiubustihlo  matter  for  firing  towns  and  ship- 
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Our  military  weapons  were  probably  but  little  altered  till 
the  time  of  Edward  I.,  when  the  English  long-bow  seems  to 
have  been  adopted,  or  rather  arrived  at  its  proper  use. 

Gunpowder  was  invented  in  tbe  thirteenth,  and  tbe  larger 
sort  of  fire-arms  in  the  fourteenth  century : these  will  be 
separately  treated  of  under  the  bead  of  Abtillert. 

Portable  or  hand  fire-arms,  to  which  we  shall  confioe 
ourselves  at  present,  were  not  invented  till  a century  later. 
Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  in  a Memoir  in  the  ArcJt<ef>logia  at 
the  Society  of  Antiquariew,  has  collected  most  of  tbe  scat- 
tered notices  to  bo  found  in  military  writers  relaling  to  their 
introduction.  He  has,  indeed,  griven  the  very  year  of  their 
invention,  upon  the  authority  of  an  e>*e-witness.  * It  «u 
in  143U,‘  says  Bilius,  ' that  they  were  contrived  by  the 
Lucquese  when  besieged  by  the  norentines and  we  shsU 
find  that  not  only  is  the  credit  of  the  first  conceptioD  of 
these  weapons  due  to  tho  Italians,  but  most  of  tlw  subse- 
quent improvements. 

A French  translation  of  Quintus  Curtius.  written  in  I4t^ 
preserved  among  the  Burney  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
exhibits  two  warriors  in  one  of  its  illuminations,  who  bet; 
the  earliest  representations  of  hand  fire-arms  with  which  wt 
are  acquainted : they  appear  to  be  hand-guns. 


Tbe  following  is  the  enumeration  of  the  different  pieces  « 
portable  fire-arms  and  their  accnropaniments,  almost  all  of 
which  hare  been  engraved  hy  Skelton,  in  bis  tf 

Arm*  and  Ar/fiour.  Hand-cannon,  hand-gun,  an)uebui, 
arquebus  & croc,  haquebut,  demi-baque,  musquet,  wheel-lock 
currier,  snaphaunce,  calivor,  carabine,  esclopette,  fusil,  mm- 
quetoon.  fowling-piece,  petronel,  blunderbus,  dragon,  hand- 
inortar,  dag,  pistol,  tricker-lock,  fire-lock,  self-loading  gun. 
fancv-gun.muskct-am>ws,maU.‘h-box,  powder-horn  and  flask. 
touc(i*box,  handeleers,  cartridges,  patron,  sweynes-featherv. 
and  bayonet.  The  recollection  of  the  fact,  that  /Am/# 
(small  pots)  had  been  sometimes  used  for  casting  the  Greek 
fire,  was  likelv  to  lead  to  some  more  dexterous  inventioo. 
The  Empi-mr  Leo.  in  his  TVicftes,  ch.  xix.  ( 6,  mpi 
on  seu-AgA/,  describing  tbe  use  made  of  artificial  fires  is 
vessels  employed  in  pursuit  after  a naval  battle,  says,  *oo 
the  prows  of  such  vessels  were  placed  (stpAonrs),  large 

tulics;  they  wore  of  copper,  through  which  these  fires  wen 
blown  into  the  enemies'  ships.'  Anna  0>mnena  (A/ei. 
1.  xiii.)  saya,  ‘ that  soldiers  were  supplied  with  copper  tubes, 
and  blew  artificial  fire,  in  the  same  way,  upon  tbeirenerotes 
in  battles  on  land.'  Here  we  have,  undoubtedly,  the  origin 
of  fire-arms. 

Tbe  Aand  cannon  was  a simple  tube  fixed  on  a straiebt 
stock  of  wood,  about  three  feet  in  length.  It  was  fumisbed 
with  touch-hole,  trunnions,  and  cascable,  like  a large  ran- 
nun.  The  touch-bole  was.  in  the  first  instance,  at  top ; but 
the  liability  of  tbe  priming  to  be  blown  away  led  to  the  in- 
rovement  of  placing  a small  pan  under  the  right  side  » 
old  the  powder.  This  pan  was  the  first  step  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  gun-lock- 

The  Aand‘gun  was  an  improvement  on  the  hand-cannon. 
It  was  cast  in  brass,  and.  as  a tube,  was  of  greater  length  ; 
a flat  niece  of  brass,  mode  to  turn  upon  a pin,  covered  tbs 
pan  which  oontaiued  the  powder  * it  had  also  tbe  addition 
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ofapieca  of  bratis  fixed  on  the  breech,  and  perforated  to 
ensure  tlic  aim.  The  faand-gun  appears  to  have  been  in  use 
in  England  at  least  as  early  as  1446.  The  Greeks  made 
u>e  of  it  to  great  advantage  in  theii  last  defence  of  Constan- 
tinople in  Uo3. 

As  soon  as  the  hand-gun  had  received  a contrivance  sug- 
gested by  the  trigger  of  the  cross-bow,  to  convey  with  certainty 
and  instantaneous  motion  Ute  burning  match  to  the  pan,  it 
acquired  the  appellation  of  arquebus,  corrunied  into  harouc- 
OUB.  Previous  to  this  invention,  the  match  had  been  held  in 
the  band  in  using  the  hand-gun  as  well  as  the  hand-cannon. 
The  arquebus  is  first  mentioned  by  Philip  de  Comines,  in 
his  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Murat  in  J476.  In  England, 
on  the  first  formation  of  the  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  in  1483, 
one-half  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  the  other  with  j 
arquebuses.  At  the  battle  of  Fournoe,  in  1495,  we  read  of 
mounted  arquebusiers.  A large  party  of  arquebusiers  are 
seen  in  the  picture  at  Windsor  which  represents  King 
Henry  VlII.  s procession  to  meet  Frain  is  I.,  between 
Guisnes  and  Ardres.  Tlie  arquebus,  like  the  hand-cannon 
and  hand-gun,  being  fired  from  the  chest,  while  its  butt 
remained  straight,  the  eye  could  with  diflhmlty  only  be 
brought  Butficienlly  near  to  the  barrel  to  afford  a perfect 
aim.  By  giving  to  the  butt  a hooked  form,  the  barrel  wa^ 
elevated,  while  the  honxcntal  position  would  be  retained. 
This  idea  originating  with  the  Germans,  gave  name  to  the 
fire-arms  thus  constructed,  and  was  thence  by  the  Engli.sh 
termed  a haquebut^  bakebut,  baglmt,  or  hagbusli.  The 
invention  os  well  os  the  name  wa.s  known  in  England  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  Wo  find  numerous 
ha^ebutlcrsin  the  English  army  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI H. 

Tlie  (ieniihaque  was  a kind  of  long  pistol,  the  butt-end  of 
which  was  made  to  cur\e  so  as  almost  to  become  a semi- 
circle. The  demihaques  were  smaller,  and  probably  about 
half  the  weight  of  the  haquebuts,  the  diameter  of  the 
barrel  being  much  less.  In  the  Gesta  Grayorum,  printed 
in  1594,  we  are  told  they  carried  bullets,  and  sometimes 
half  shots. 

ThemttfyuW  was  a Spanish  invention.  It  is  said  to  have 
first  made  its  appearance  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  to  have 
contributed  in  an  especial  manner  to  decide  the  forluno  of 
the  day.  Its  use,  however,  seems  for  a while  to  have  been 
confined.  It  appears  not  to  have  been  generally  adopte<l 
till  the  duke  of  Alba  took  upon  himself  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands  in  1567.  M.  de  Slrozzi,  Colonel-General 
of  the  French  infantry  under  Cliarlcs  IX.,  introduced  it 
into  France.  The  first  Spanish  musquets  hud  straight 
stocks:  the  French,  cur\'ed  ones.  Their  form  wa.4  that  of 
the  hoquebut,  but  so  long  and  heavy,  that  something  of  sup- 
port was  required;  and  hence  originated  the  rcr/.  a staff 
the  height  of  a man's  shoulder,  with  a kind  of  fork  of  iron 
at  the  top  to  receive  the  musquet,  and  a ferule  at  bottom  to 
steady  it  in  the  ground.  On  a march,  when  the  piece  was 
shouldered,  the  rest  was  at  first  carried  in  the  rigiit  hand, 
and  subsequently  hung  upon  the  wrist  by  means  of  a loop 
tied  under  iu  head.  A similar  rest  had  been  first  used  by 
the  mounted  arquebusiers.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and 
long  after,  the  English  mu.Miuetecrwas  a most  encumbered 
soldier.  He  had,  besides  the  unwieldy  weapon  itself,  bis 
coarse  )K>wder  for  loading,  in  a flask : his  fine  )X)wd«r  for 
priming,  in  a touch-box  ; his  bullets  in  a leathern  bag,  the 
strings  of  which  he  had  to  draw  to  get  at  them ; while  in 
Ills  hand  wus  his  burning  match  and  his  musnuot  rest ; and 
when  he  had  discharged  his  piece,  he  had  to  draw  his  sword 
in  order  to  defend  himself.  Hence  it  became  a question  for 
a long  lime,  even  among  military  men,  whether  the  Ijow 
did  not  deserve  a preference  over  the  musquet. 

An  iiigeoious  contrivance  to  supplant  the  match-lock  ap- 
peared in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  This  was  the  wheel' 
lock,  invented  iu  Italy.  M.  do  Bellai  informs  us,  that  one 
of  the  first  occasions  on  which  it  was  used  was  in  152!,  wlien 
Pope  Loo  X.  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  confederated 
against  France,  and  their  troops  laid  siege  to  Parma,  w hich 
was  defended  by  the  Maniuis  de  Foix.  It  was  a small  ma- 
chine for  exciting  sparks  of  fire  by  the  friction  of  a furrowed 
wheel  of  steel  against  a piece  of  sulphurct  of  iron,  which, 
from  such  application,  acquired  the  name  of  pyrites  or  fire- 
stone. The  spring  which  turnofl  this  'wheel  was  attached 
to  it  by  a chain,  formed  like  those  in  watches,  and  was 
wound  upon  tlie  axle,  or,  as  the  terra  was,  * spanned'  with 
a small  le\er  called  a spanner.  This  instrument  had  at 
one  end  a hole  made  square  to  correspond  with  the  project- 
mg  atUo  of  the  wheel,  and  being  adjusted,  was  moved  in  the 


direction  of  a screw,  which  made  the  wheel  revolve,  and  a 
little  slider  that  covere<i  the  pan  retire  from  over  it.  The 
spanner  was  then  removed,  os  the  wheel  was  held  by  a 
catch  connected  with  the  trigger,  and  the  cock,  like  that  in 
inodom  firelocks,  except  having  its  position  reversed,  con- 
taining the  pyrites,  was  brought  down  upon  the  wheel, 
which,  rapidly  revolving,  grated  against  the  pyrites  and  eli- 
cited the  fire.  Wheel-locks  were  for  a long  time  chielly 
manufactured  in  Germany.  They  were  certainly  brought 
to  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.,  in  whose  reign  we 
find  them  mentioned  in  inventories  under  the  name  of  * fiur- 
locke.'  Benvenuto  Cellini  {Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  1 8i.  Roscoo's 
transl.)  mentions  bis  mounting  a brown  Turkish  horse,  and 
placing  a wheel  lock  arquebus  at  the  pummel  of  the  saddle, 
ill  the  year  1510. 

The  Currier,  or  currier  of  tear,  is  another  species  of  fire- 
arm first  noticed  in  u letter  from  Lord  Wentworth  to  Queen 
Mary  (see  the  Hardttick  State  Puper#),  while  writing  re- 
spectingthe  siege  of  Calais.  It  is  again  noticed  in  the 
Karl  ufRssex's  operations  in  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  (Birch's  J/cwwJ/r*.)  The  earliest  account  of  it  is 
given  in  a work  entitled  The  Knowledge  and  Conduct  qf 
Warres,  printed  in  1578.  Sir  John  Smith,  iu  his  Animad- 
t'crsionx  on  the  Writings  of  Captain  Barwick,  describes  it 
' as  of  the  same  calibre  and  strength  as  the  arquebus,  but 
with  a longer  barrel. 

Grose  obsencs,  that  the  Snaphaunce  derived  iU  name 
from  the  troops  w ho  made  use  of  it.  Tliese  were  a sef  of 
marauders  whom  the  Dutch  termed  vnaphans  or  'poultry 
stealers.'  The  use  of  the  match-lock  exposed  them  to  tms 
inconvenience,  that  the  light  from  the  burning  match 
pointed  out  their  position,  and  they  were  unable  to  purchase 
the  wheel-lock  from  its  expense.  In  this  dilemma  thev 
formed  the  snaphaunce  from  a study  of  the  wheel-lock.  A 
Hat  piece  of  steel,  furrowetl  in  imitation  of  the  wheel,  was 
plact^oii  a steel  post,  which,  being  screwed  beyond  the  pan, 
was  made  moveable.  Then  the  furrowed  piece  Iwing  brought 
to  stand  over  it,  on  pulling  the  trigger,  the  flint,  which  they 
substituted  for  the  pyrites  in  the  cock,  struck  against  it, 
and  the  spark  w’as  pn^uced.  This  was  an  invention  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and  its  c-omparative  cheapness  rendered 
it  fashionable  in  France,  Holland,  and  England.  The  snap- 
haunce WO.S  a near  approach  to  the  fire- lock. 

The  Caliver  differed  from  the  musquet  in  being  lighter 
and  shorter.  It  was  a fire-arm  of  a regulated  standard  as 
to  the  diameter  of  its  bore,  which  was  larger  than  tliat  of 
the  arquebus.  It  was  mode  to  fire  with  a match-lock.  A 
match-lock  caliver  is  presened  at  Brancepeth  Castle,  Dur- 
ham. whicli  bears  the  date  of  161 1. 

Of  the  Carabine,  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  says,  ‘ In  the  ex- 
traordinaries for  the  war  in  Picardic,  in  1559,  we  first  meet 
with  the  troops  called  carabins,  who  wore  light  cavalry  in 
the  service  of  Henry  II.,  King  of  France.'  M.  do  Mont- 
gommeri  informs  us.  that  * they  wore  a cuirass  sloped  off 
the  right  shoulder,  that  they  might  the  mure  readily  couch 
their  cheeks  to  take  aim  ; tiiat  they  had  a cabasaet  ou  their 
heads,  and  their  bridle-arms  protected  by  an  elbow-gauntlet. 
Their  offensive  weapons  were  a carabine  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  so  named  fh>m  themselves,  and  a pistol. 
Their  manner  of  fighting  was,  to  form  a little  squadron, 
deeper  than  wide,  to  iliscbai^  their  pieces  rank  after  rank, 
wheeling  off,  and  forming  immediately  and  successively  in 
the  rear  of  the  rest,  and  thus  prepare  for  a second  discharge.' 
Now,  although  the  origin  of  the  word  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity,  it  is  more  consistent  with  analogy  to  suppose  that 
the  carabineers  were  so  named  from  the  gun,  rather  than 
that  from  them.  The  French  derived  this  species  of  troops 
from  the  Spaniards;  and  Duetal  tells  us  that  the  Gala 
brians,  who  used  the  carbine,  gave  it  this  appellation.  If  sot 
it  was  probably  at  first  used  by  them  at  sea  in  those  vctueU 
termed  carahs.  M.  Bellon,  in  Let  Principes  de  I' Art  Mtli- 
taire,  tolls  us,  that  ‘the  carabines  were  armc<l  with  a large 
wheel  lock  arquebus,  three  feet  or  more  in  length,  a swuro, 
and  a short  pistol,  in  the  time  of  Louis  Xili.,  but  being 
suppressed  by  his  successor  in  1665,  we  know  that  that  king 
formed  from  them  his  carabineers.' 

The  Esdupetle.  Tlio  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  fire- 
arm, says  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  * I have  not  liecn  able  to 
di.scover.  It  was  called  in  Latin  eclopeta,  a diminutive  of 
scloput;  and  occurs  in  the  Ckronicon  Esterue  under  the  year 
1534,  as  well  as  in  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Tarragona 
in  1591,  wlio  forhado  the  clergy  to  make  use  of  it.  Probably 
it  was  only  the  foreign  name  of  the  demibaque.' 
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* Hie  ntmo  of  the  Futil  as  a fire  arm,  in  England,'  says  | 
the  same  authority,  * does  not  appear  to  be  older  than  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  tliough  invented  in  France  in  the  year  i 
1630.'  There  are  in  the  British  sen  ice  three  regiments  of 
1'usileers  or  ruaileers,  the  Scots,  now  tho  21st  fiR>t«  raised  in 
1678:  the  English,  now  the  7tb  foot,  levied  in  16hj ; and 
the  Welsh,  now  tho  23d,  formed  in  1688  or  1689.  Tho  Sieur 
de  Gaya,  in  1688  {Traiti  det  Armeu),  describes  it  as  of 
the  same  proitortions  os  the  * inousquet,'  and  furnished  nith  a 
fire-lock ; ailding,  that  * although  by  couching  the  check 
you  can  take  bettor  aim,  yet  It  of\en  misses  fire  from  the  use 
of  the  Uint.'  It  seems  to  have  been  of  Ute  same  length  and 
calibre,  but  lighter  than  the  musket.  In  modern  times  its 
size  has  been  diminished. 

Tho  Mnuxipiftoon,  or  musketoon,  was  also  uf  French  ori- 
gin. The  same  author  describes  it,  in  1698,  as  nut  so  long 
as  the  fusil,  nor  capable  of  carrying  a ball  so  far  by  one- 
third,  its  barrel  not  rilled,  but  ditforing  from  the  carabine  in 
being  furnished  with  a firo-luok  instead  of  a wheel-lock,  and 
from  the  carabine  <i  I' extraordinaiTe  nut  only  in  this,  but 
in  its  tlute<l  bore. 

Tho  Fwling'piece^  though  properly  speaking  a fabr«a:K>n 
for  the  solo  pur^sc  of  killing  game,  is  entitled  to  a place 
in  the  history  of  military  weapons  frum  the  circumstance  of 
the  Karl  of  Albemarle  noticing  it  for  the  soldiers'  use,  in  hU 
* O1>ser>*ations,‘  compiled  about  tho  year  1 C46,  and  published 
in  1671.  He  says.  * It  is  very  fit  likewise  that  you  have 
in  each  company  six  good  fowling  pieces,  of  such  a length 
as  a soldier  may  well  be  able  to  take  aim,  and  to  shoot  olf 
at  ease:  twelve  of  them  l>cing  placed  in  a day  of  hattel, 
when  you  bring  a division  of  foot  to  skirmish  with  an 
enemy,  on  the  Hanks  of  a division  of  foot,  and  six  on  the 
other  Hank,  as  you  shall  see  them  placed  in  these  tliree 
battels  following.  Those  soldiers  that  carry  the  fowling 
pieces  ought  to  have  command  when  they  come  within 
distance  of  shot  of  that  division  of  the  enemy  that  they  are 
to  encounter  with,  that  they  shoot  not  at  any  but  at  tho 
officers  of  that  division.'  We  b'ave  here  plainly  Uio  origin 
of  riflemen. 

The  President  Fauebet,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Francis 
I.,  and  that  of  his  successors  till  the  time  of  Henry  IV.. 
introduces  to  our  notice  a piece  called  a Petronel  or  poUrinal, 
because  it  was  rested  on  the  poitrine  or  chest,  after  the  old 
manner,  and  thence  firc<l.  It  was  the  medium  between  the 
arquebus  and  the  pistul,  and  dilTvred  from  the  long  dag 
merely  in  having  its  butt  made  broader,  so  as  to  rest  in  its 
position  with  proper  firmness.  Fauchet  says,  it  was  be- 
licvod  * that  this  arm  was  the  invention  of  toe  bandoulicrs 
of  the  Pyrenean  mountains.’  Mention  is  mode  of  it  in 
1592,  at  the  siege  of  Rouen  by  Henry  IV.,  and  in  the 
Hongrave  Inventory  of  1003  we  have  ‘ Item  iij  pelhcrncls.’ 
Nioot.  in  hit  dictionaiy,  asserts  that  *it  wa.s  of  large  calibre, 
and,  on  account  of  its  weight,  carried  in  a broad  baudrick 
over  the  shoulder.' 

The  Blunderbut.  This  is  a fire-arm  shorter  than  tho 
carbine,  but  with  a wide  barrel.  Sir  James  Turner,  in  his 
Paliui  armaid,  p.  137,  thus  describes  it : * The  carabineers 
carry  their  carabines  in  bandileers  of  leather  about  their 
nock,  a far  easier  way  than  long  ago,  when  they  hung  them 
at  their  saddles : some,  instead  of  carabinc.s,  carry  blunder- 
busses, which  are  short  hand-guns  of  a great  bore,  wherein 
they  may  put  several  pistol  or  carabine  ImIIs,  or  small  »higs 
of  iron.  1 do  believe  tho  word  is  corrupted,  fori  guess  it 
is  a German  term,  and  should  be  donderbucks,  and  that  is, 
thundering  guns,  donder  signifying  thunder,  and  bucks  n 
gun.’  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  remarks  that  Sir  James  Turner  is 
right  in  his  etymology,  except  that ' bus'  and  not  * bucks'  is 
tho  term  for  a gun.  a name  that  became  general  after  its  in- 
troduction in  the  word  arquebus : the  modern  German  word 
IS  biichse.  Blunderbus  iMing  called  in  tho  Dutch  language 
thndfrbut,  in  all  probability  it  was  from  Holland  that  the 
English  derived  it : it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
known  before  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

Tho  Draann.  The  troops  called  dragoons  have  1>ccn 
most  absurdly  said  to  have  been  so  denominated  from  the 
Droconarii  of  tho  Romans.  Tliey  were  raised  about  the 
vear  1600  by  tlie  Mareschal  de  Brisac,  in  order  to  bo  supe- 
rior to  the  German  Reiters,  who  used  tho  pistol  to  so  much 
advantage.  On  this  account  they  had  a more  formidable 
weapon  like  a small  blunderbus,  the  muzzle  of  which  being 
ornamented  with  the  head  of  a dragon,  gave  it  its  denomina- 
tion, and  from  this  weapon  those  who  used  it  were  called 
dragoneers  and  dragocsis.  Other,  but  less  satisfactory,  cx- 


SlanatioQs  of  the  term  dragon  (with  no  reference  to  tie 
re-arm  called  a dragon)  will  be  found  in  Sir  JamnTur 
ner's  Pailtut  armatd,  in  Pero  Daniel'it  MiHce  Fronfn»«,t^ 
in  Count  Bismark.  Tlie  dragon  will  be  found  among  Skd- 
ton's  engraved  Ultutraiiont. 

T\\q  Hand-mortar.  Grenades  are  said  to  have  been  6r« 
used  in  1694,  and  gave  origin  at  a later  date  totbetrovpi 
thence  denominated  gren^iert.  IJke  the  dragon  it  ap 
pears  to  have  been  flr^  (Voro  the  shoulder. 

The  />ag.  In  pursuing  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  tiia 
term,  says  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  nothing  could  be  moreper. 
plexing  than  to  find,  that  while  dag  implied  a kind  of  patd 
pistolese,  in  tnc  Italian  language,  signified  a great  e 
wcKMl-knife.  The  a*eapon  appears  to  have  been  suggested  br 
the  demihaque,  and  differs  from  the  pistol  solely  in  ibe 
of  the  butt  end,  that  being  invariably  terminated \>y  a slni^ 
oblique  lino  mstoad  of  a knob,  tn  this  respect  itgrestlj 
resembled  a petronel,  and  that  it  gave  tho  dislincttoQ  a 
clear,  from  what  is  wrongly  called  a Highland  pistol  betsf 
by  the  Highlanders  themselves  tenn^  a tack,  sad  b 
having  its  butt  made  fiat  and  terminated  slant-wise.  Th 
dag  was  of  various  sizes,  and  hence  in  inventories  of  arsa 
wo  meet  with  lung,  short,  and  pocket  dags,  and  dags  vitk 
different  kinds  uf  locks.  It  appears  to  have  been  slnx 
coeval  with  the  pistol,  which  is  known  to  have  been  iavected 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  for  in  the  inventor},  taktu 
in  1647,  of  Stores  in  the  different  arsenals  in  England,  'nut 
dag  willi  two  pieces  in  one  stock'  occurs,  with  ‘svhitt 
tackc  with  fier  locke  graver,  and  all  the  stockc  white  bone; 
two  tackes,  after  the  fashion  of  a dagger,  with  fler  lockti 
vernished  with  reddo  stockes,  shethes  covered  with  blidr 
vellct  garnished  with  silver  and  guilt,  with  purses,  fiasket. 
and  touch  boxes  of  black  vellet  garnished  with  iron  pult; 
two  tackos  hafted  like  a kniff  with  fier  lockes  and  <£xi^ 
Wkes,  &c.'  Tlie  snaphaunce  dag  seems  to  be  sUudeilB 
in  the  play  oi  Jack  Drum's  entertainment : 

IT*  wonld  (hetr  ani>  Saw  tn  lioli]  Ih*  daf, 

Tu  draw  ih«  rack,  to  cturz*  uid  the  flinC 

Tlio  Pistol,  according  to  Sir  James  Turner,  was  inTeritsi 
at  Pbloia,  in  Tuscany,  by  Camillo  Vitelli,  and  in  ibemp 
of  Henry  VTII.  M.  de  la  Nouo  says,  ‘the  reiters  fiii: 
brought  pistols  into  general  use,  which  are  very  dsngef.Ka 
when  properly  managed.'  These  reiten,  or  more  ;«vperir 
riltcrs,  were  the  (Serraan  cavalry,  who  gave  such  ascenthac; 
to  tho  pistol  as  to  occasion  in  France,  and  subsequently  a 
' England,  the  disuse  of  lances.  Wo  learn  this  inurntin; 
fact  from  Davila,  who,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Ivry. a 
1590,  takes  occasion  to  extol  the  use  of  lances,  and  cxpies 
his  regret  that  the  French  cavalry,  composed  of  genllctDfn 
volunteers,  bad,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  civil  wars,  ceoMii 
to  use  them.  Ho  tells  us,  that  in  consequence  of  ther 
having  adopted  pistols  as  more  ready,  in  imitation  of  th 
Genuan  reiters,  tho  king  was  obliged  to  oppose  tbc  linen 
of  tho  enemy's  cavalry  by  dividing  his  own  into  smsll  bo- 
dies, that  they  might  offer  less  resistance  to  the  charge,  mil 
more  easily  get  out  of  the  way.  Pdre  Daniel  infonniw. 
that  tho  horsemen  who  were  armed  with  pistols,  in  the  nne 
of  Henry  II.,  were  thence  calle<l  pistoliers,  a term  «!>»■ 
auently  introduced  into  England.  John  Binghtm.  u ba 
Soles  m the  Tactics  of  AiHan,  published  in  1616,  ptes 
us  an  engraving  of  the  arms  and  armour  of  this  spfofiiof 
tn»ns  at  that  time,  from  which  a correct  knowlcdpnuy 
be  obtained  of  their  form.  Tho  first  ordonnanceof  nenn 
II.,  King  of  Franre,  rc$i>ecting  the  pistol,  is  directed  to  tbs 
men  at  exms,  and  dated  1549;  (he  regulations  of  Mu} 
Queen  of  England  were  of  a similar  character:  botbuo' 
plying  that  tho  adoption  of  the  pistol,  in  the  first  insUaos. 
was  by  permission.  Tho  manual  exercise  of  this  weapon  a 
delnilod  and  exhibited  in  several  plates  in  Captain  Cruso* 
Military  Instructions  for  Cavalry,  publishetl  in  1632.  S.r 
James  Turner,  in  his  Pallas  armaid,  publisheil  in  I6'^» 
says,  the  French  then  used  locks  with  half-bends  (in»p- 
haunccs),  as  well  as  for  the  most  part  the  English  aw 
Scots;  the  Gennans  rose  or  wheel-locks;  the  Hollander* 
used  both. 

Tlic  Trickerlork.  * A match  tricker-lock  compleat'  occurs 
in  a schedule  of  the  year  1629.  This  was  the  acloptwnof 
what  is  now  terme<l  a hair-trigger,  which  was  added  to  the 
former  one,  and  gives  a more  instantaneous  discharge-  A 
tricker  wheel-lock  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a trieku 
match-lock  of  that  of  Charles  II„  and  a tricker  fire-locsflf 
that  of  James  II.,  upon  this  principle,  are  preserved  io  Mr 
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Meyrick's  collection  of  arms  and  armour  at  Goodrich  Court, 
in  Herefrnlshire. 

The  Fire-loch.  Sir  Samuel  R.  Meyrick  is  in  possession 
of  a portrait  of  a republican  officer,  said  to  be  that  of  Co- 
lonel Joyce,  which  proves  that  the  modem  firelock  is  an 
invention  as  early  as  the  middle  of  tlit)  seventeenth  century, 
for  he  has  a firelock  pistol  in  his  Land.  This  is  important 
evidence,  for  ft  htis  been  shown  that  the  name  hiul  been 
etiually  applied  to  the  wheel-lock.  The  firelock  was  evi- 
dently sugi^sted  by  the  snaphauncc.  It  originateil  with 
the  French  about  the  year  1632.  The  steel  post  on  which 
the  furrowed  piece  had  been  placed  was  got  rid  of,  and  that 
set  upright  on  the  cover  of  the  pan.  The  cock  was  moved 
sufficiently  near  to  permit  its  opening;  the  pan,  by  the 
sudden  impulse  on  striking  this  furrowed  piece,  performing 
this  operation,  and  giving  firo  at  the  same  time.  Such  a 
firelock  of  tho  time  of  Cromwell  will  be  found  among  Skel- 
ton's engravings.  Tho  term  firelock  was  no  longer  applied 
to  the  fire-arm  with  the  wheel,  which  was  now  termeu  ' the 
rose  or  wheel  lock.' 

The  Self-loading  Gun  originated  in  Italy  about  the  close 
of  tho  English  Protectorate.  The  butt  was  made  to  answer 
tlie  purpose  of  a flask,  and  a small  touch-box  was  attached 
to  the  pan.  At  the  breech  was  a cylinder,  witli  a hole  to 
receive  tho  bullet.  To  tho  axle  of  this  cylinder  was  affixed 
a lever,  on  turning  which  the  bullet  was  coaveved  to  it.s 
proper  place;  sufficient  portions  of  charge  ami  priming 
were  cut  ufT,  and  the  piece  cocked  at  the  same  lime.  This, 
therefore,  rendered  tho  firelock  Just  described  as  expeditious 
as  the  long  bow ; but  the  contrivance  was  attended  with 
groat  danger,  and  occasioned  tho  subsenuent  inventions  of 
a moveable  brccch  containing  several  ciiarge.s,  ora  small 
barrel  to  be  brought  to  the  brooch  when  requisite  to  load, 
&c. ; but  none  of  these  contrivances  were  ever  adopted  by 
infantry  regiments. 

In  1712,  a brass  fire-arm  called  the  Fancy  gun  was  in- 
vented. It  was  in  the  shape  of  a wolking-cane,  and  might 
be  used  as  a gun  or  pistol;  but  it  was  never  used  for  mili- 
tary or  even  general  purposes. 

afn$ket~Arrowi,  sometimes  called  fire-arrows,  are  at  least 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Tliey  occur  in  the 
iuventories  of  tlie  royal  arsenals.  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  in 
the  account  of  his  voyage  to  the  South  Sea  in  the  year 
1291.  speaks  of  using  them  with  great  success.  In  Eliza- 
beth's time,  these  arrows,  which  carried  combustibles,  were 
of  wood ; at  a subsequent  period  they  were  made  of  iron. 
Arrows  of  this  latter  kind  wero  used  in  the  Civil  Wars,  at 
the  siege  of  Lyme.  Lord  Bacon  says  the  arrows  shot  by 
muskets  were  called  sprights. 

The  Malch-bttx.  One  great  inconvenience,  says  Sir 
Samuel  Meyrick,  of  the  burning  match  was.  tlml  It  dis- 
covered tho  soldier  on  guard,  and  counteracted  the  necessary 
secrecy  for  entorprizes  by  night.  To  romerly  this  defect, 
small  tubes  of  tin  or  copper,  pierced  full  of  holes,  were  in- 
vented by  a Prince  of  Orange,  apparently  Prince  Maurice. 
They  are  thus  described  by  WaUiuysen,  a captain  of  the 
town  of  Danzig,  in  his  Art  Mtliiaire  pour  lln/anlerie, 
printed  in  1612.  * It  is  nece«sar>'  that  every  musr|ueteer 
should  know  how  to  carry  his  match  dry  in  moist  or  rainy 
weather,  tliat  is,  in  his  pocket  or  in  his  hat,  by  putting  the 
lighted  match  between  his  head  and  hat,  or  by  some  other 
means  to  guard  it  from  the  weather.  The  musqueteer 
should  also  have  a little  tin  tube,  of  about  a foot  long,  big 
cnougli  to  adroit  a match,  and  pierced  full  of  little  holes, 
that  ho  may  not  be  discovered  by  his  match,  when  lie  stands 
sentinel,  or  goes  on  any  expedition.'  This  was  tlie  origin 
of  the  match-box,  till  lately  worn  by  our  grenadiers  on  one 
of  the  cross  belts  in  front  of  their  chests. 

The  Powder-hom  and  hXoik.  The  convenient  form  of 
the  horn  to  hold  gunpowder,  one  end  being  broad,  into 
which  it  might  be  convoyed  with  ease,  and  the  other  with  a 
small  aperture  by  which  it  might  be  discharged  into  the 
barrels  of  fire-arms,  naturally  suggested  it  as  best  adapte<l 
for  the  purpose.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  narrow  end 
was  entirely  closed,  and  the  broader  one  furnished  wiUi  a 
tube  that  might  contain  jn^  sufficient  powder  for  one  charge. 
In  this  state  it  appears  suspended  in  front  from  the  necks 
of  the  artjuebusien  in  the  triumph  of  Maximilian  I.  This 
noodiflcalioQ  of  the  pow<ler-liorn  suggested  the  more  capa- 
flask,  which,  with  its  name,  in  reference  to  its  resem- 
blance to  a bcttle,  is  of  German  origin.  Tlio  llask  was 
known  in  England  as  early  at  the  reign  of  Henry  VllL, 
tnd  appears  on  a hackbutter  of  that  date  in  one  of  Strutt's 


engravings,  taken  from  an  original  dr.'Aving  In  the  British 
Museum,  suspended  like  the  horn,  but  at  the  hip.  Instead  ol 
on  the  breast.  .So  in  the  inventory,  taken  I Edward  VI, 
we  have  * One  home  for  gonne-powder,  garnished  with 
silver.  Three  grete  Itaskes  covered  with  vellet,  and  three 
lytle touch  boxes.'  And  in  that  at  lIcMigraxe,  * xxiiij  llaskes, 
and  as  many  tcotcho  boxes.*  M.  Montgommeri  Cnibosson, 
in  his  Treaiineon  the  FYmch  army  in  the  time  of  Henry  IF. 
informs  us  that  * the  captain  of  a rompany,  mounting  guard, 
ought  to  carry  an  arquebuse  ami  a |H)W(ier-ltasku,  ami  wear 
on  his  head  a great  plume  of  feathers.'  Varietien  ofpnwder- 
horns  and  tlnsks  will  be  found  in  Skelton's  engravings. 

The  ’Pmehe^box.  Gunpowder  was  at  first  not  corned; 
when,  however,  it  had  been  manufactured  into  granules, 
such  as  were  consideretl  projicr  Ibr  the  charge,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  finer  these  were  made  the  (|uicker  would 
they  ignite.  This  was  the  origin  of  priming  or  serpcntkio 
powder,  and  consequently  of  a small  case  to  hold  it,  which 
is  in  reality  a Mask  on  a smaller  senile,  to  which  the  name 
given  was  touch-box. 

Bandoliers.  To  enable  the  soldier  to  load  his  piece  with 
greater  rapidity,  small  cylindrical  boxes,  each  containing 
one  charge  of  powder,  other  of  woml  or  tin,  and  coverol 
with  leather,  were  suspended  to  a bell  or  band,  put  cither 
over  the  shoulder  or  fastened  round  llte  waist.  They  seem 
to  have  been  first  inlroiluced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  of 
France.  The  earliest  instance  which  Sir  Samuel  Mey  rick 
met  with  of  the  bandolier  was  in  Moulfaucon's  Monarchie 
Fratifnixe,  pi.  cexciv. ; Davis,  in  his  Art  tf  War,  he  says, 
would  induce  the  belief  that  the  English  received  tlicm  from 
the  Walloons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege.  Sometimes 
six  were  placed  bufurc,  and  six  behind  the  person,  when 
slung  over  the  shoulders;  sometimes  more.  Nine  are  ap- 
pended to  a waisl-bcU  in  Mr.  Meyrick's  collection.  Im- 
mense numbers  still  remain  at  Hamf^on  Court.  Sir  James 
Turner,  who  publishetl  his  work  in  1670,  says  they  were 
first  laid  aside  about  thirty  years  before  by  the  Germans. 
Soldiers  who  were  without  cloaks  could  not  keep  them  from 
snow  and  rain  which  soon  spoiled  them,  anu  made  the 
powder  useless;  and  in  surprisals,  ihc  noise  which  they 
made  betrayed  those  who  carried  them. 

The  Cartridge.  Sir  James  Turner,  speaking  of  Uiu 
pistol,  says,  ‘ all  horsemen  should  always  have  the  charges 
of  their  pistols  ready  in  patrons,  the  powiler  made  up  com- 
pactly in  paper,  and  the  hall  tied  to  it  with  a piece  of  pack- 
thread.' In  this  description  we  have  evidently  the  (rartridge, 
though  not  expressed  by  name.  It  is  a curious  fact  that 
these  were  first  confined  to  the  cavalry,  and  that  the  general 
adoption  of  the  cartridge  was  not  earlier  than  the  common 
use  of  the  modern  firelock.  Lord  Orrery,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  War,  says,  * I am,  on  long  experience,  an  enemy 
to  the  use  of  handcleers,  but  a great  anproscr  of  boxes  of 
cartridges,  for  then,  by  biting  off  tho  bottom  of  the  car- 
tridge, you  charge  your  musket  for  scnicc  with  one 
ramming.  1 would  have  these  cartridge-boxes  of  tin.  as  the 
curabiners  use  them,  bocau»o  they  arc  not  so  apt  to  break 
as  the  wooden  ones  arc.  and  do  not  in  wet  weather,  or  ly  ing 
in  the  tents,  relax.  Besides,  1 have  often  seen  mucli  pre- 
judice in  tiio  use  of  bandoleers,  which,  being  worn  in  tlie 
belts  for  them  above  tho  soldiers'  coals,  are  often  apt  to  lake 
fire,  os|>cciully  if  the  matchlock  musket  be  U!\cd ; and  when 
they  take  fire,  they  commonly  wound  and  kill  liim  that 
wears  them,  and  those  near  him ; for  likely,  if  one  bandoli'cr 
take  fire,  all  tho  rcbt  do  in  tluit  column ; they  often  tangle 
those  which  use  them  on  service,  when  they  have  fired,  and 
are  lolling  olf  by  the  flanks  of  tho  files  of  tho  intervals  to 
get  into  the  rear  to  chargo  again.' 

The  Patron  was  an  upright  semi-cylindrical  brx  of  steel, 
with  a oover  moving  on  a hinge,  filletl  with  u bla^k  of  w^id 
with  fire  perforations  to  hold  os  many  pislul-t'ortridges. 
Skelton  bos  engraved  some  of  Elizabeth's  time,  and  in  the 
Diversarum  Gentium  Armatura  Equeetris,  printed  in  1617, 
the  German  cavalry  are  represented  with  a brace  of  pistols  in 
the  same  holster  at  the  saddle-bow.  and  patrons  at  iboir  hips. 

The  SweynesfetUher,  and  Musket-rest,  To  remedy  the 
ineonvemenoe  of  a musketeer's  being  compelled  to  draw  ihs 
sword,  and  defend  himself  after  tho  <Iischargc  of  his  piece, 
and  to  render  him  more  competent  to  act  against  Uie  pike- 
men,  a long  thin  rapier  blade,  fixeil  into  a handle,  and 
carried  in  a sheath  called  a swoynes  feather,  i.e.  hog's 
bristle,  the  invention  of  which  is  by  its  other  name  attri- 
buted to  tho  Swedes,  was  given  him  iiisluad.  This,  after  a 
discharge,  he  drew  out  of  its  Kabbard,  and  fixcfl  into  the 
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muizio  of  his  which  gave  him  a weapon  of  great 
length : but  an  the  soldier  had  then  more  to  carry  in  his 
hand  than  previously,  an  attempt  «ilh  made  to  unite  the 
swoyncs-feathcr  with  the  rest.  This  lottcr,  instead  of  having 
a wooden  shaft  simply,  was  made  of  a thin  tube  of  iron, 
cohered  witli  leather,  which  held  within  it  the  featlier. 
Ttius  it  was  preserved  from  rain,  and  when  wanted,  it  could 
be  ejected  by  a jerk.  The  sweynes-feather  was  invented  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  During  the  civil  wars,  its  name  was 
sometimes  corrupted  into  swan's-feather.  One  of  the  mus- 
ket-rests, armed  with  a projecting  pike  from  one  of  the 
prongs  of  iu  fork,  is  represented  in  Grose's  IreiUne  on 
Aniient  Armour,  pi.  xl.  llg.  5.  The  Duke  of  AU>cmarle,  in 
his  Ob$ervaiionJi  upon  Military  and  Political  Affairs, 
written  in  1646.  and  printed  in  )67£.  recommends  arming 
musketeers  and  dragoons  with  muskets  and  sweyaevfeathers, 
witli  the  heads  of  rests  fastencrl  to  them.  The  rests  them- 
selves were  apparently  disused  about  tbo  middle,  or  toward 
llio  latter  end  of  the  civil  wars,  the  weight  and  incum- 
brance of  the  musket  and  its  api>aratus  being  prolrably 
found  loo  great  for  the  active  service  inseparable  from 
paignt  carried  on  by  small  detachments. 

The  Bayonet.  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  obsen'es,  that  as  the 
swoynes-fcathcr  was  laid  aside  when  the  rest  which  con- 
tained it  was  relinquishod,  the  musketeers  were  reduced  to 
the  same  inconvenience  as  they  experiences!  before  it  had 
been  invented.  To  resume  the  simple  sweynes-feather  was 
not  deemed  expedient,  as  from  its  length  it  was  extremely 
awkward  to  manage,  and  pikeraen  were  a species  of  troops 
that  had  become  disused.  This  induced  such  soldiers  as 
were  armed  with  daggers  to  stick  them  into  the  muzzles  of , 
their  pieces  after  having  fired.  In  this  practice  we  have 
the  origin  of  the  bayonet,  which  was  so  termed  from  having 
been  first  made  at  Bayonne.  The  French  called  them 
bayonet  il  marche,  and  first  introduced  them  into  their  army 
in  1671.  Tliese  were  formed  with  plain  handles,  formed  to 
fit  tight  into  the  muzzles,  rather  enlarging  towards  the 
blade  to  prevent  their  entering  too  far  into  the  piece.  Sub- 
sequently a ring  was  added,  i>y  which  it  was  placed  on  the 
muzzle,  m which  way  the  French  used  it  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  25th  regiment  of 
foot,  on  whom  they  poured  a vollev,  halting  in  their  charge. 

Iksides  the  authorities  <juote4  in  this  article.  G^o^c*» 
Military  History,  Henry's  History  o/  Britain  in  the  Dif- 
ferent Periods,  Strutt's  Manners  and  (Customs,  and  the 
vunous  authors  quotinl  by  them,  may  b*?  referred  to. 

ARMS.  COATS  OF.  [See  Rkkaluhv.] 

ARM.STIIONG,  JOHN,  a jvM‘t  and  j'hysician,  Iwrn  at 
Castleton,  in  Liddesdale,  about  tile  year  170LI.  He  quali- 
fied himself  for  his  profession  at  the  univcr^iiy  of  Kdin- 
burgh ; and  came  to  pursue  bis  fortune  in  I.,ondon,  where 
ho  obtained  some  cclcuritv  as  an  author,  but  never  gained 
much  practice  as  a physician.  He  had,  however,  interest 
enough  to  procure  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  array 
in  Germany  in  1760.  lie  died  in  September.  1779.  I 

His  principal  work  is  a didactic  poem  on  the  ‘Art  of 
Preserving  Iloallh,'  published  in  1744.  Didactic  poenl.^  ' 
find  few  readers  now ; and  the  poem  of  Armstrong  is  pro-  ! 
bably  very  seldom  read.  Yet  the  work  is  well  spoken  of  by  | 
critics  of  the  last  century,  as  containing  vigorous  sentiments  ^ 
poetically  expressed,  and  much  valuable  instruction  respect-  [ 
mg  diet,*  regimen,  and  locality  in  reference  to  health ; it  has 
obtaincHl  a place  in  many  collections  of  the  works  of  British 
pocU.  Armstrong’s  other  pieces  are  numerous,  and  now 
nearly  forgotten.  He  contributed  to  Thomson's  Castle  of 
Indolence  the  stanzas  at  the  end  of  the  first  canto,  descrip- 
tive of  the  diseases  proilucerl  by  indolence.  His  society 
seems  to  have  been  courted  by  men  of  talent,  for  besides 
this  evidence  of  intimacy  with  Thomson.  Wilkes,  Smollet, 
and  Fuseli,  are  named  among  his  friends.  (Aikin,  Gen. 
Bios. : Life  in  Chalmcr's  British  Poets.) 

ARMY,  THE  ENGLISH.  Tlie  wo^  army,  like  many 
other  military  tonus,  has  come  to  us  from  the  French.  Tliey 
write  it  armee,  * the  armed,'  the  ‘ men  in  arras,'  which  is 
recisely  what  the  English  word  army  means.  An  army  is 
efined  by  Locke  to  be  a c*»Ileetion  of  anncrl  men  obliged  to 
obey  one  man.  There  are  various  definitious  given  by  writers 
on  the  Law  ofN-ntions. 

The  word  army  is  not  used  to  designate  a single  regiment 
or  battalion,  or  any  small  body  of  armed  men.  An  army  is  a 
large  body  of  troops  distribute*!  in  divisions  and  regiments 
eacJi  under  its  own  special  commander,  and  having  officers 
of  various  descriptions  to  attend  to  all  that  is  necessary  to 


make  the  troops  cflTectivc  when  in  action  ; the  wlwle  body  be- 
ing under  the  direction  of  some  one  commander,  and  movi&f 
according  to  his  orders.  This  officer  is  called  the  coin 
mander  in-ebief,  the  general,  and  sometimes  the  geoeralu 
simo,  that  is,  the  chief  among  the  generals. 

W'e  may  briefly  explain  why  we  limit  this  article  to  s 
sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  English  army,  without  mcludini: 
as  is  sometimes  done  in  similar  works,  an  liistorical  sketch 
of  the  armies  of  antient  nations.  The  armies  of  Greerr. 
Rome,  and  the  antient  Oriental  nations,  were,  owing  ton* 
rious  causes,  different  from  those  of  modem  Europe,  and  the 
consideration  of  their  true  character  belongs  to  the  historv  of 
those  nations.  From  the  impossibility  of  saying  an>tbui|: 
satisfactory  within  reasonable  limits,  and  also  from  a dc»in 
to  avoid  the  errors  which  we  observe  in  all  short  sketches  d 
this  description,  wc  shall,  under  such  beads  as  Guixi. 
Rom.\ns,  Euypti  ans,  &c.,  notice  their  military  systeta,  m 
far  as  it  possesses  a distinct  character. 

The  history  of  the  armies  of  continental  Europe.  w,for 
instance,  that  of  Prussia,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
rfolitical  history  of  each  state,  and  will  be  treated  under  thoie 
beads.  For  other  particulars  connected  with  the  formatuo 
of  an  army,  sec  E.vlistino,  Rxcruitino,  SoLotza,  sod 
also  Militia. 

The  whole  military  force  of  a nation  constitutes  itssnaj, 
and  it  is  usual  to  estimate  the  comparative  strength  of  na- 
tions by  the  number  of  well-appointed  men  which  they  are 
able  to  bring  into  the  field.  In  another  sense,  an  army  u 
a detachment  from  the  whole  collected  force  ; a number  of 
regiments  sent  forth  on  a particular  expedition  under  tk 
mramand  of  some  one  person  who  is  the  general  fix  that 
especial  purpose.  Instances  of  this  latter  sense  of  the  word 
occur  in  the  expressions  ' Army  of  Italy,'  ‘ the  Arar  cf 
Spain.'  $cc.,  as  formed  by  Napoleon.  Such  a detacbment 
mav  be  a large  or  a small  army : and  should  it  return 
with  its  ranks  greatly  thinued  and  without  many  of  b 
officers,  it  would  still  be  an  amiv,  if  the  distribution  inu 
divisions  and  regiments  remaineif,  though  actually  coDsi>t- 
ing  of  not  more  than  a single  regiment  with  its  fullroo- 
plement  of  men  and  officers.  In  this  state  it  is  sometnun 
not  unaptly  called  the  skeleton  of  an  army. 

An  army  is  the  great  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a govers- 
ment,  by  which,  in  the  last  extremity,  it  enforces  obedieixt 
to  the  laws  at  home,  and  respect  from  other  power*  who 
show  a disposition  to  encroach  upon  any  rights  belongiat 
to  the  nation.  When  the  efforts  of  the  ministers  of  peace 
and  juslK'u  at  home  are  inadecpiatc  to  enforce  submb- 
sion  to  the  laws  ; when  the  correspondence  of  cabinels  and 
the  conferences  of  ambassadors  fail  in  composing  diapoin 
which  arise  among  nations,  the  army  is  that  hand  of  poser 
w hirh  is  put  forth  to  maintain  order  at  home  and  rigiiti 
abroad. 

The  legitimate  purposes  for  which  an  army  is  mainUined 
arc  manifestly  so  important  to  the  well-being  of  a atatc. 
that  attention  must  have  been  directed  to  this  subject  in 
the  very  beginning  of  political  society.  But  to  have  an  amy 
always  appointed  and  always  ready  for  the  field  can  ool* 
be  effects  in  a state  of  high  civilization,  when  the 
other  offices  in  a great  community  arc  also  pm|)eriv  distn- 
buted  and  filled.  No  better  proof  can  be  afforded  of  ibr 
high  civilization  of  Egypt  and  other  countries  in  early  tiuKi 
than  the  well-appointra  and  powerful  armies  which  they 
were  able  to  bring  into  the  field.  This  was  effected  in 
Egypt  by  having  a particular  caste  or  class  of  soldiers,  mc 
responding  pretty  nearly  to  the  Kshatriyas  of  India.  (See 
Herod,  ii.  164,  &c.)  The  armies  of  the  Greeks,  espcciallr 
in  the  post-Alcxandrinc  period,  those  of  Carthage  under 
the  command  of  Hannibal,  and  the  armies  of  Rome  in 
the  best  days  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  were  not 
inferior  to  any  of  modern  times  in  numbers,  appointment*, 
discipline,  or  the  military  skill  of  their  commanders,  it 
is  not,  however,  to  them  that  wc  are  to  trace  the  origin  (c 
the  history  of  our  modem  armies. 

An  army,  meaning  by  that  term  a body  of  men  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  constantly  armed  and  dso* 
plined,  was  unknown  to  the  remote  fathers  of  the  English 
and  the  other  modem  European  nations.  The  whole  mzk 
population  was  the  army  ; tnat  is,  every  person  learned  the 
use  of  arms,  was  ready  to  defend  himMlf,  bis  family,  nnd 
bis  possessions  ; and  in  time  of  common  danger,  to  go  out  to 
more  lasting  warfare  under  the  command  of  some  one  chief 
chosen  from  amongst  the  heads  of  the  tribes.  Such  ws*  the 
nature  of  the  vast  armies  which  presented  themselves  froa 
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tnite  ou  iko  Koman  firoDtier,  or  contended  against  their  &erMc«»  were  required,  an  efficient  and  powerfiii 

CsHiar  when  ho  niado  his  conquest  of  Gaul ; and  such  was  force. 

the  power  which,  on  so  short  a warning,  was  arrayed  against  We  see  from  that  curious  remain  of  those  times,  a pieco 
him  uutheBritish  coast  undertbe  command  ofCassibelaunus,  of  neodic-work  representing  the  wars  and  death  of  Harold, 
when  he  made  that  descent  from  which  neither  honour  ac-  that  the  Saxon  soldiers  were  not  those  half-cluthcd  ond 
crued  to  the  Roman  arms,  nor  benefit  to  the  Roman  state,  painted  figures  which  bad  presented  themselves  on  the 
In  all  these  nations  the  warlike  spirit  was  kept  up  by  the  shores  of  Britain  when  the  Roman  armies  made  their  first 
sense  of  danger,  not  so  much  from  foreigu  invailers,  as  from  descenL  We  sec  them  clothed  from  head  *.o  foot  in  a closC' 
neighbouring  and  kindred  tribes.  fitting  dress  of  mail.  They  have  cavalry,  but  no  chariuts. 

In  the  writings  of  Cesar  and  of  Tacitus,  the  two  authors  The  archers  are  all  infantry*.  Both  infantry  and  cavalry 
from  whom  we  ^rivc  our  best  acquaintanco  with  the  man-  are  armed  with  spears,  to  some  of  which  little  pennons  arc 
ners  and  habits  of  the  Germanic  and  the  western  nations  attached.  Some  have  swords,  and  others  carry  bills  cr 
of  Europe,  we  sec  the  warlike  character  of  those  nations,  battle-axes.  They  have  shields,  the  bosses  on  which  are 
and  the  principles  on  which  their  militoi^  affairs  were  surrounded  with  flourishes  and  other  ornaments ; and  there 
conducted.  A whole  male  population  trained  to  arms ; are  sometimes  other  devices,  but  nothing  w Inch  can  bo 
confeclorating  in  time  of  common  danger  under  some  one  regarded  as  more  than  the  very  rudiments  of  those  heraldic 
chief ; with  little  defensive  armour,  and  none  offensive  hut  devices  which  were  afterwards  formed  into  a kind  of  system 
darts,  spears,  and  arrows;  throwing  up  occasionally  earth-  by  the  heralds  who  attended  the  armies,  and  by  which  tlie 
works  to  strengthen  a position — this  is  Uie  outline  of  their  chiefs  were  distinguished  from  each  other,  when  their 
military  proceedings.  (Tacit. /fn/mA  ii.  14.)  There  is  little  persons  were  concealed  b>  the  armour.  The  piece  of  needle- 
peculiar  in  the  military  system  of  the  antient  Britons ; yet  work  representing  the  wars  of  Harold  is  supposed  to  be  the 
It  roust  have  been  by  long  practice  ond  perseverance  that  work  of  Matilda,  the  queen  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
the  warriors  attained  that  skill  which  attracted  the  attention  and  tliu  ladies  of  her  court.  It  U prosened  in  Uie  catnedral 
of  Cmsar.  His  description  of  one  of  their  chariots,  driven  of  Bayeux,  whence  it  is  commonly  railed  the  Bayeux 
by  a charioteer  whoso  attention  was  solely  directed  to  the  tapestry.  One  of  the  many  valuable  seniccs  rendered  to 
management  of  the  chariot,  while  in  it  stood  the  painted  historical  literature  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  has  been 
warrior  dealing  bis  darts  around  him,  or  running  along  the  the  publication  of  a series  of  coloured  prints,  in  which  we 
beam  while  the  chariot  was  in  its  swiftest  motion,  presents  have,  on  a reduced  scale,  a perfectly  accurate  representation 
an  object  at  once  picturesque  and  terrible.  of  this  singular  monument  of  antient  English  and  Norman 

When  Britain  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a Roman  manners, 
province,  a regular  army  was  introduced  and  permanently  A great  change  took  place  in  the  militarv  affairs  of  Eng- 
settled  in  the  island,  fur  the  purpose  of  enforcing  submission,  land  at  the  Conquest  It  is  to  that  period  that  the  intro- 
and  of  defeiice  against  foreign  invailers.  Many  of  the  re-  duction  of  fiefs  is  to  be  referred,  a system  which  provided, 
mains  of  Roman  authority  in  Britain,  as  roads,  walls,  en-  among  other  things,  for  an  army  ever  ready  at  the  call  of 
caropments,  and  inscriptions,  are  militaiy.  In  that  curious  the  sovereign.  It  may  suffice  in  this  place  to  say,  that  the 
relic  of  Roman  time,  the  Noiiiia,  which  is  referred  to  the  king,  reserving  certain  tracts  as  his  own  demesne,  distri- 
age  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  w*e  hutra  the  greater  portion  of  England  among  bis  followers, 
have  a particular  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  whole  to  hold  by  military  serxice ; that  is,  for  ever}'  knight’s  fee, 
Roman  army,  and  we  see,  in  particular,  how  Britain  was  as  they  were  called,  the  tenant  was  bound  to  find  the  king 
then  divided  for  militar)*  purposes,  and  what  were  tbo  fixe<l  une  soldier  reedy  for  the  field,  to  sene  him  for  forty  days  in 
stations  of  particxUor  portions  of  the  Roman  legions.  each  year.  The  extent  of  the  knight's  fee  varied  with  the 

It  was  the  policy  of  Rome  to  recruit  its  legions  rom  vaiying  qualities  and  value  of  the  soil.  In  the  reign  of 

among  tlic  bubaruus  nations,  but  to  employ  such  soxhers  Edward  1.  the  annual  value  in  money  was  *20/.  The  number 

in  countries  to  which  they  did  nut  belong.  Thus,  in  the  in-  of  knights'  foes  is  said  by  old  writers  to  have  been  GO.OCO. 
scriptions  relating  to  military  affairs  which  have  been  found  The  king  had  thus  provision  made  for  an  army  of  60,000 
in  cngland,  many  tribes  of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  and  Portugal,  men,  whom  he  could  call' at  short  notice  into  the  field, 
are  named  as  those  to  which  particular  soldiersor  particular  subject  them  when  there  to  all  the  regulations  of  military 
bodies  of  troops  belonged.  And  go  in  foreigu  inscriptions  discipline,  and  keep  them  for  forty  days  without  pay,  which 
the  names  of  Britisli  trilies  arc  sometimes  found.  Tlic  was  usually  as  long  as  their  service  would  bo  required  in 

grounds  of  this  policy  are  apparent.  The  military  portion  the  warfare  in  which  the  king  was  likely  to  bo  engaged, 

of  these  nations  was  thus  drawn  away.  There  remained  When  their  sen  ices  were  required  for  any  longer  time,  tliey 
only  the  quiet  and  the  peaceable,  or  the  females,  the  young,  might  continue  on  receiving  pay. 

the  infirm,  and  the  ag(^.  As  long  as  the  Roman  army  was  Writs  of  military  summons  axe  found  in  great  abundance 
sufficient  for  their  protection,  it  was  well.  But  when  that  >n  what  are  called  Uie  * Close  Rolls,'  which  contain  copies 
army  was  withdrawn,  we  sec,  as  in  the  case  of  Britain,  that  of  such  letters  as  the  king  issues  under  seal.  But  this 
a people  so  weakened  would  easily  fall  a prey  to  nations  which  system,  it  is  evident,  had  many  inconveniences ; and  the 
had  never  been  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  we  sec  kings  of  England  had  a better  security  for  the  protccUon 
also  what  was  probably  the  true  reason  of  the  diff’erenco  be*  of  the  realm  against  invasion  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
tween  tho  spirited  resistance  which  was  made  to  Cesar  on  internal  tranquillity,  in  that  which  seems  to  be  a relic  of 
his  two  lanuings  in  Britain,  and  the  clamorous  complaint  Saxon  polity.  Wo  allude  to  the  liability  of  all  |>erson»to  be 
and  feeble  resistance  with  which  the  people  of  Britain  met  called  upon  for  military  service  within  the  realm;  to  the 
the  Pihts  and  the  Saxons.  power  which  the  constitution  cave  to  the  sherilf  to  call  them 

From  this  time  we  lose  sight  of  entire  British  popula-  out  to  exercise,  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  a condition  (u 
tion  of  the  part  of  the  island  called  England.  The  conquests  perform  the  duty  when  called  u|mii  ; and  to  the  obligation 
made  by  the  Saxons  appear  to  have  been  complete,  and  which  a statute  of  Edward  1.  imposed  on  all  persons  to 
their  maxims  of  policy  and  war  became  the  principles  of  provide  themselves  with  certain  pieces  of  armour,  which 
English  polity.  Ihe^  seem  to  have  been  at  first  in  that  were  changed  fur  others  by  a statute  of  James  1.  We  see 
state  of  society  in  which  every  man  is  a soldier ; and  the  in  this  system  at  once  the  practice  of  our  remoter  ancestors, 
different  sovereignties  which  they  established  were  the  oc-  and  the  beginning  of  that  drafting  of  men  to  form  the 
casion  of  innumerable  contests.  We  have,  however,  but  county  militia  which  is  a part  of  tho  military  polity  of  the 
little  information  on  this  subject;  and  even  the  supposed  counliy  at  present 

policy  of  Alfred  in  tho  separation  of  a portion  of  the  people  The  sheiks  were  Uic  persons  to  wlxim  tho  care  of  these 
for  miUtary  affairs,  in  the  form  of  a national  militia,  is  a part  affairs  was  committed ; but  it  was  the  practice  of  the  curly 
of  his  history  on  which  wo  have  not  any  very  satisfactory  kings  to  send  down  into  the  several  shires,  or  to  select  from 
information.  Uie  gentry  residing  in  them,  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  at- 

We  find,  however,  that  the  Saxon  sovereigns  had  powerful  tend  the  musters  or  arrays,  which  were  a species  of  review  of 
armies  at  their  command ; and  the  roost  probable  account  these  domestic  troops,  and  who  were  intended,  as  it  seems,  to 
of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  got  together  seems  to  bo  be  a check  ^^n  the  sheriffs  in  the  discharge  of  this  part  of 
this: — the  male  population  were  exercised  in  military  du-  tbeirdaty.  Ine  persons  thus  employed  were  usually  men  ex- 
ties under  the  inspection  of  the  earls,  and  their  deputies  perienced  in  military  affairs;  and  when  the  practice  became 
the  sheriffs  or  vicecomites,  in  the  manner  of  the  arrays  and  more  general,  there  was  a permanent  officer  appointed  in 
musters  of  later  times : being  drawn  out  occasionally  fur  the  each  county,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  these  opera- 
purpose,  and  being  thus  ready  to  form,  at  any  time  when  tions,  and  was  called  the  lieutenant : this  is  the  origin  of  the 
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pretent  lord'UenteDant  of  counties,  an  officer  who  cannot 
be  traced  to  a period  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll. 

Forei^era  were  also  sometimes  engaged  to  sene  the 
king  in  nis  wars ; but  these  were  purely  mercenary  troops, 
and  were  paid  out  of  the  king's  own  revenues. 

We  see.  then,  that  the  early  kings  of  England  of  tho  Nor- 
man and  Plantagenct  races  had  three  distinct  means  to  which 
they  could  have  recourse  when  it  was  necessary  to  arm  for  the 
general  defence  of  tho  realm  : the  quota  of  men  which  the 
holders  of  the  knights'  fees  were  bound  to  furnish : the  posse  - 
comilatfls,  or  whole  population,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  of  each 
shire,  under  the  ^idance  of  the  sheriffs;  and  such  hired 
troops  as  they  might  think  proper  to  engage.  But  as  the 

Sossc'comitalhs  could  not  be  compelled  to  leave  the  king- 
om.  and  only  in  particular  cases  the  shire  to  which  they 
belonged,  the  king  nad  only  his  feudal  and  mcrcenap'  tmops 
at  command  when  he  carried  an  army  to  tho  continent,  or 
when  he  had  to  wage  war  against  even  the  Scotch  or  Welch. 
Wo  are  not  to  suppose  that  troops  so  levied,  especially  when 
there  were  but  contracted  pecuniary  resources  for  the  hiring 
of  disciplined  troops  of  other  nations,  would  have  been  su^ 
ficient  to  make  head  against  the  power  of  such  a sovereign 
as  the  king  of  France,  and  once  to  gain  possession  of  that 
throne.  And  this  leads  us  to  another  important  part  of  our 
su^ect. 

'ino  mutual  inconveniences  attendant  on  the  nature  of 
the  military  services  due  from  those  who  held  the  feudal  te- 
nures of  the  crown  naturally  disposed  l»oth  parties  to  con- 
sent to  frequent  commutations.  Money  was  rcnderwl  in- 
stead of  service,  and  thus  the  crown  acquired  a revenue  which 
was  applicable  to  military  purposes,  anti  which  was  expended 
in  the  nire  of  native-born  sunjccts  to  perform  service  in  the 
king's  armies  in  particular  places  and  for  particular  terms. 
Tho  king  covenanted  by  indenture  with  various  persons, 
chiefly  those  of  most  importance  in  tlio  country,  to  serA-e  him 
on  certain  monoy-terrus  with  a certain  number  of  followers, 
and  in  certain  determinate  expeditions.  There  appears  little 
essential  difference  between  this  and  the  modem  practice  of 
recruiting  armies.  It  was  chiefly  by  troops  thus  collectwl 
that  the  victories  of  Creci,  Poicliers,  anti  Agincourt  were 
gained. 

In  the  office  of  tho  Clerk  of  tho  Pells  in  the  Exchequer. 
Dugdalo  perused  numerous  indentures  of  this  kind,  and  has 
made  great  use  of  them  in  the  history  which  he  published 
of  the  Baronage  of  England.  A few  extracts  ^m  that 
work  will  show  something  of  tho  nature  of  these  engage- 
ments. 

Michael  Poynings.  who  was  at  the  battle  of  Creci,  cn- 
lei^  into  a contract  with  King  Edward  III.  to  serve  him 
with  fifteen  men  at  arms,  four  knights,  ten  csq»ures,  and 
twelve  archers,  having  an  allowance  of  twenty-one  sacks  of 
the  king's  wool  for  lus  and  their  wages.  Three  years  after 
the  battle  of  Creci,  King  Edward  engagetl  Sir  Thomas 
Ughtred  to  serve  him  in  his  wars  beyond  sea,  with  twenty 
men  at  arms  arid  twenty  archers  on  horseback,  taking  after 
the  rale  of  200/,  per  annum  for  his  wages  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  In  the  second  year  of  King  Henry  IV., 
Sir  William  Willoughhv  was  retained  to  attend  the  king  in 
hi.s  expedition  into  Scotland,  with  three  knights  besides  him- 
self, twenty-seven  men  at  arms,  and  one  hundroil  and  sixty- 
nine  archers,  and  to  continue  with  him  from  June  20lh  to  the 
13lh  of  September.  When  Hciirv  V.  had  delorrained  to 
lead  an  anny  into  France.  John  llolland  was  retaiiu^d  to 
serve  the  king  in  his  • voyage  roysl’  into  France  for  one 
whole  year,  with  forty  men  at  arms  and  one  hundred  archers, 
whereof  the  third  part  were  to  l>e  footmen,  and  to  take  ship- 
ing  at  Southampton  on  the  10th  of  May  next  following, 
n tlie  12lh  of  Henry  VII.  John  Grey  was  retained  to  serve 
the  king  in  hi^  wars  in  Scotland,  under  the  command  of 
Giles  Lord  Daul>enoy,  captain-general  of  the  king's  army  for 
that  cxptHliiion  ; with  one  lance,  four  demi-lances,  and  flftv 
bow.H  and  bills,  fer  two  hundretl  and  ninety  miles;  with 
one  lance,  four  demi  lances,  and  flftv  bows  and  bills,  tor  two 
hundred  and  sixty -six  miU*s;  and  with  two  lances,  eight 
demi-lances,  and  two  hundred  bows  and  bills,  tor  two  hun- 
dred miles.  Tliese  were  nearly  half  what  is  now  the  usual 
coi^leracnt  of  a regiment. 

Troops  thus  levied,  together  with  foreign  mercenaries, 
make  the  nearest  npproacli  that  can  be  discovered  in  the 
early  affairs  of  the  English  monarchy  to  a permanent,  or,  a.s 
It  is  technically  called,  a standing  army.  The  king  might,  to 
the  extent  of  ^is  revenue,  form  an  army  of  this  description : 
but  as  to  the  other  mcaus  of  military  defence  or  offence  put 


into  his  hands,  the  persons  engaged  were  only  called  na 
military  service  on  temporary  occasions,  and  soon  fell  hack 
again  into  tho  condition  of  the  citisen  or  agrreultunii. 
But  the  king's  power  was  necessarily  limited  by  ins  revniK. 
and  tho  maintenance  of  a permonent  force  appears  tobsrt 
been  little  regarded  by  our  early  sovereigns,  since,  befers 
tho  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  U does  not  appear  that  the 
kings  hod  even  a body-guard,  much  less  any  cunstdenbk 
number  of  troops  accoutred  and  ready  for  immediate  ictM. 
at  the  call  of  the  king.  In  modern  times,  Charles  VlL<tf 
France  (1423-1461)  first  introduced  standing  armies  in  Ea- 
rope : this  policy  was  gradually  imitated  by  the  other  Etro 
pean  states,  and  is  now  a matter  of  necessity  andofielf 
defence.  In  England,  probably  in  o great  degree  owuiKt 
her  insular  situation,  this  took  place  later  than  in  nne 
continental  countries.  Still  the  example,  however,  oflht 
continental  states,  a sense  of  the  great  convenience  d 
having  always  a hotly  of  troops  at  command,  and  the 
change  in  the  mode  of  warfare  effected  by  the  mtrednrtix 
of  artillery,  wliich  brought  military  operations  within  de 
range  of  science,  and  made  them  more  than  before  mittm 
which  rcquirctl  much  time  and  study  in  those  who  bsdti 
undertake  the  direction  of  any  large  bodv  of  men.  dhpjTPi 
the  king  and  tho  nation  generally  to  adopt  the  prsetkerf 
j having  a permanent  army,  s-a^ing  in  numbers  wtthtbe 
dangers  and  necessities  of  the  time. 

The  few  troops  who  formed  the  royal  guard  were  & 
only  permanent  soldiers  in  England  before  tho  ri\il  win. 
The  dispute  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliaroeot  n? 
about  the  command  of  tho  militia.  Charles  II.  kept  sp 
about  5000  regular  troops  aa  guards,  and  to  serve  ia  tfe 
garrisons  which  then  were  established  in  England.  Tb« 
were  paid  out  of  tho  king's  own  revenue.  James  II.  ia- 
creased  them  to  30,000;  hut  the  measure  was  looked* 
with  great  jealousy,  and  the  object  was  supposed  to  1*  tk 
destrtiction  of  tho  public  liberties  of  Englishmen.  lo  Ifcf 
Bill  of  Rights  (1680)  it  was  declnre^l  that  llte  raising  « 
keeping  a standing  army  within  the  kingdom,  in  tiae  i 
peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent  of  narliamcnt,  is  agaioit  U» 
An  army  vary  ing  in  its  numbers  nas  ever  since  nure- 
tainc<l,  and  is  now  looked  on  without  apprehenMon.  It  s 
raised  by  the  authority  of  the  king  and  paid  by  bin:  l«t 
there  is  an  imjiortant  constitutional  check  on  this  partof  lk« 
royal  nrrrogntrie  in  the  necessity  for  acts  of  parliament  to  kr 
passed  yearly,  in  order  to  provide  the  pay  and  to  mainurn 
the  discipline. 

Tho  following  tibular  view  of  the  military  force  of  die 
various  cl\ilixe«l  nations  is  from  the  most  recent  authonfif* 

Mtiiiar^ Eitabiithments  wiFoot  andin  Rcserw,  1833,1^ 
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AiMrk*.  I'uUctl  Stul.-j  «r  . . 

l3,>«i.oue 

] 

l.W.OC 

Aah^U  .... 

1890 

Auairik  . . . 

a3.S6&.000 

871,400 

.... 

l.trw.ore 

to. 100 

U«vuia  . , , . • 

4,iaa.vuu 

se.nis) 
/ IIO.OOO 

Belgium  . • . . 

4.172,000 

4 (Incladiog 
1 mttiiU) 

45.0* 

Br^alla  * , , . . 

&.ian,(H)0 

15,V(W 

Boiuiii  . , . . 

l.SSO.OOU 

llrtitiMtkk  . ... 

3PT 

Britain.  Umt  (t'nltecl  KiOk-riuot  of) 

94,9oo.um 

lOS.CTS 

lO.TI* 

C«otral  .Vtscric.*  . 

i.aou.wo 

SOW 

Cbill  .... 

l.soo.onn 

sore 

It  .SO 

('hinii  .... 

iSR.iwo.as) 

1,301.041 

iJwOri 

CoebiD'Chim  . . . 

6.MU.0V0 

04, WV 

ColumbU  (V«Driu«U  sad  Nevr  Gra> ; 
uaJa)  ...  ] 

[ 1,890,000 

so,ow 

Chsrch,  SlAtNofibc  . 

t.610.000 

10.000 

NO 

Ucuinuk  , , . , 

s.oao.oou 

33.B19 
, 906. 9W 

Emi  r«iict(Htiu»a) 

nt.sau.oao 

1 (brnMea 

.... 

3,500.000 

' lk«c  **'>”P*) 
lio.ooo 

Frmo»-«*  .... 

S9. 770.000 

30O.OW 

(imev  . , . , > 

SSO.OUO 

10.000 

Hanafci  ... 

l.CGu.Oue 

woo 

».*o 



sso.ooo 

15.000 

IlfWtUwl 

65C.OSO 

fOOO 

HaMa  etintail  l>tMkjr  of)  . 

lluUaan.  nhbuBt  Llnbutgtjr  I.aiituln; 

741. SM 

SUM 

4i.w 

Hit  S.770.000 

35.0C0 

f 1900 

looUa  Iftbmda  . . . 

194.000 

l(beak0e« 

1 Uhl.tn»B«) 

l.tim 

HS.OOO 

aw 

MtrkkBburs.f-LwfrtB  , . 

450.000 

.1000 

Mexico  .... 

O.Oov.ooo 

KS.OW 

Mmlroa  .... 

.wm.ooo 

tOi 

N»»uu  .... 

SfS.500 

ouirub«nr  • . . . 

S47.000 

IMO 

r»ras«uy  .... 

600,000 

scoo 

Partna  .... 

438.000 

1380 

Ptnl*  .... 

13,000,000 

ii.ooo 

A R N 
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PI*U  (^tM  of  . 

. . t . 

Pruttu  .... 
KoMi*  to  Europe.  iin<l  Po)iui<l 
MuaST  (KiiifHam  of) 
i^ueCoMrf  Ifo4h«  « . 

ftue'MrinlogrQ  . 

t<i*a«.Wel]iMr'EiMiMch  . « 

Konllni*  « . , , 

Sciodioh  . . . 

H««<Wa  and  Nonrajr  . 

8«lts*rbnd  . . . . 

SkllU*  (Kiufdwm  of  Ibr  T*o) 

SioB  ...  • . 

Spain  . • « > 

Toocnay  ..... 
Turkey  . . , . 

WurWcnWrj  . . . . 


1,700,000 

3000 

S.400.000 
3 400  OOO 

30,000 

ia!.ioo!ouo 

i».ooo 

400.000 

M.SM.OuO 

600,000 

1.S7O.0UO 

11,000 

160.0O0 

600 

143.000 

500 

S35.SU0 

1100 

4,370.000 

SS.SiO 

4,000.000 

SS.O'U 

4.0M.i>00 

41.540 

130,000 

S. 100.000 

33.57S 

( 33.57S 

1 (r««rr%«) 

7.500,000 

30.000 

s.wo.ouo 

M.OOO 

14.SO0.OO0 

71,300  • 

( S5.000 

1.400.000 

XiOO 

s.ouo.ooo 

30.O00 

190.000 

1.690.000 

16.900 

It  may  ho  added  that,  according  to  Schnabel's  ralculationt 
in  1S32,  the  standing  armies  maintained  by  the  principal 
European  States  relatively  to  their  respective  populations 
were  as  follows : — 


Denmark 
Sw’odon  . . 

Wurlemborg  . . 

Polanrl 
Prussia  . 

Bavaria  « . 

Russia  . 

Austria 
Franco  . 

England 
Two  Sicilies 
Tuscany 

States  of  the  Church 


1 in  every  iSO  inhabitants 

1 — 53 

I — 59 

1 — 60 

I — 69 

1 — 09 

I — 70 

1 — 100 

1 — no 

I — UO 

1 — 200 

1 — 400 

1 — 500 


We  should  observe,  however,  that  tbo  data  wbicii  he  ! 
ossigns  os  the  ground-work  of  liU  calculations  do  not  in  I 
pencral  agree  with  our  own.  which,  in  most  cases,  an^  derived,  * 
if  not  from  official,  at  least  from  competent  authorities.  i 
The  following  is  a more  complete  subdivision  of  the 
British  force: — i 


Officers  . 
Non-commissioned  officers 
Rank  and  file  . . 

Great  Britain 
India  , 


Great  Britain 

4404 

India 

1208 



5612 

Great  Britain 

62f)5 

India  , 

1469 

■ 

7739 

Groat  Britain 

77,947 

India 

17,480 

9 

5,327 

109.672 

88,516 

20,156 


108,672 


ARNAOUT8,  the  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Al- 
bania. [See  Albania.] 

ARNALDO  DA  BRESCIA  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Brescia  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  stu- 
died in  France  under  the  famous  Abelanl.  Having  returned 
to  Italy,  he  became  a monk.  The  corruption  of  the  clergy  was 
very  great  at  that  time,  and  Arnaldo,  endowed  with  on  im- 
passiuned  mind  and  a great  flow  of  oratory,  licgan  to  hold 
forth  in  public  against  the  ambition,  the  temporal  power, 
and  the  luxurious  life  of  abbots,  prelates,  and  cardinals, 
not  sparing  the  Pope  himself.  The  scandalous  contest 
between  the  church  and  the  empire  carried  on  by  the 
haughty  pretensions  of  Gregory  VII.  was  then  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  men.  Arnaldo  iuaintaine<l  that  ecclesiastics 
as  well  as  laymen  ought  to  lie  subordinate  to  the  civil  ]>ower; 
that  the  disposal  of  kingdoms  and  principalities  did  not 
belong  to  the  church  of  Christ;  and  that  the  clergy'  ought  to 
be  satUfled  with  their  tithes  and  the  voluntary  oblations  of 
the  faithful,  and  not  to  hold,  as  they  then  did.  sovereign 
lordships  and  feudal  estates.  To  these  doctrines  he  added 
othersof  a mystical  character  about  the  Trinity  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  soul,  which  were  ea^erlv  laid  hold  of  and  perhapa 
distorted  by  his  enemies.  His  (loclamations  against  the 
clergy  indisposed  the  Papal  court  towards  him.  By  preach- 
ing against  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  Arnaldo  had 
wxcited  the  passions  of  the  people  ; Brescia  revolted  against 
iU  hithop,  the  fermentation  spread  to  other  towns,  and 


complaints  against  the  author  of  all  this  poured  in  at  Rome. 
Innocent  II.,  upon  this,  had  Arnaldo  condemned,  togetbe; 
with  other  heretics,  in  the  council  of  Lateran.  in  1 1 39.  Such 
at  least  is  the  positive  statoroent  of  Otho  of  Freisingen  and 
other  historians  of  those  times,  but  Anmldo's  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  canons  of  the  council.  He  was  not  ex- 
communicated at  that  time,  but  was  banished  from  Italy, 
and  forbidden  to  return  without  tho  Pope's  permission. 
(See  Mosheira's  Eccl«tiattic(C  Hitiory,  translated  bv  Dr. 
Murdock,  and  tho  translator's  note  on  tho  subject  of  AmaU 
do.)  He  then  proceeded  to  France,  where  he  reems  to  have 
found  favour  with  the  papal  legale  Guido,  afterwards  Pope 
Cclestinus  II. ; but  he  met  with  an  unrelenting  adversuiry 
in  St.  Bernard,  the  zealous  and  vehement  Abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux,  who  denounced  Arnaldo,  wrote  against  him,  and 
forced  him  to  seek  refuge  at  Zurich,  where  he  remained 
(Ivc  years.  Ho  there  resumed  his  preaching  against  the 
abuses  of  the  clergy,  and  found  many  favourable  listeners 
But  St.  Bernard  traced  him  there  also,  and  caused  the 
Bishop  of  Constance  to  banish  him  from  his  diocese.  Ar 
naldouixm  this  returned  to  Italy,  and  hearing  that  the  people 
of  Rome  had  revolted  against  the  Pope,  he  repaired  there, 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  tho  insurrection.  Lucius  II. 
had  died  of  the  wounds  received  in  a popular  affrav,  and 
Eugenius  III.,  a disciple  of  St.  Bernard,  succeeded  him  in 
the  papal  chair,  but  was  driven  awav  from  tho  city  by  the 
people  and  tho  senate.  Arnaldo  exhorted  the  Romans  to 
re-establish  the  Roman  republic  with  its  consuls,  to  rein- 
state the  equestrian  onler,  and  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  their 
glorious  ancestors.  The  multitude,  thus  excited,  hurried 
on  to  excesses  which  Arnaldo  probably  hud  never  conloro- 
plated.  They  attacked  and  demolished  the  houses  of  the 
cardinals  an<f  nobles  of  the  papal  party,  killed  or  ill-treated 
tho  inmates,  and  shared  the  plunder  among  themselves  in 
the  name  of  Brutus  and  Cato.  Fabius  and  Paulus  Emilius. 
Arnaldo,  however,  still  remained  poor;  he  really  despised 
wealth,  his  morals  were  irreproachable,  and  it  seems  that 
he  judged  of  others  by  himself,  a common  delusion  among 
honest  popular  leaden. 

The  Roman  senate  wrote  to  tho  Emperor  Conrad  III., 
professing  allegiance,  and  inviting  him  to  cume  and  be 
crowned  at  Rome ; but  the  Emperor  paid  no  attention  to 
the  invitation.  Rome  continued  for  ten  years  in  a state  of 
agitation  little  diflfering  from  anarchy,  at  war  with  tho  F(^ 
and  the  people  of  Tihur,  and  at  variance  within  itself.  St. 
Bernard,  in  nis  epistles,  draws  a fcurfbl  picture  of  the  state 
of  the  city  at  that  time.  Eugenius  III.  died  in  1 1 53,  and  his 
successor  Anastasius  IV.  having  followed  him  to  the  grave 
shortly  after,  Adrian  IV.  was  cdectwl  Pope  in  1154.  He 
was  a man  of  a more  determined  spirit  than  his  predecessors. 
A cardinal  having  been  attacked  and  seriously  wounded  in 
the  streets  of  Rome,  Adrian  resorted  to  the  bold  measure 
of  excommunicating  the  first  city  in  Christendom,  a thing 
without  a precedent.  The  Romans,  who  had  set  at  nought 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  quailed  before  his  spiritual 
authority.  In  order  to  be  reconciled  to  the  pontiff,  they 
exiled  Arnaldo,  who  took  refuge  among  some  friendly  nobles 
in  Campania.  AVhen  the  Emperor  Frederic  I.  came  to 
Romo  to  bo  crowned,  the  Pope  applied  to  him  to  have 
Arnaldo  arrested.  Frederic  accordingly  gavo  his  orders  to 
the  Margrave  or  Viscount  of  Campania,  and  Arnaldo, 
being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Prefect  of  Rome, 
was  strangled,  his  body  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  in  the  year  1)55.  [See  Adbian  IV,] 

ARNAULD.  ANTOINE,  a French  theological  and 
philosophical  writi  r of  tho  soventoenth  century,  w as  born  at 
Paris  in  1612.  His  father,  named  also  Antoine  Amauld, 

. was  a distinguished  advocate,  and  a groat  antagonist  of  the 
Jesuits,  against  whom  he  both  pleaded  and  wrote ; and  in- 
I deed  he  mainly  contributed  to  their  expulsion  from  France 
under  Henry  tV.  The  Jesuits  were  afterwards  re-admitted 
into  tbo  kingdom,  but  they  met  with  an  opponent  in  the 
younger  Arnauld  as  determined  as  hii  father  had  been. 
Amauld.  after  being  ordained  priest,  was  made  Doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne  in  1641.  He  exhibited  an  early  disposition 
for  theological  controversy,  by  writing  the  ThiolofFie  Aforale 
de.f  Jesuit (>9,  in  which  he  expose<l  tho  dangerous  casuistry 
adopted  by  several  moralists  of  that  order.  Tho  Jesuits, 
who  had  not  forgotten  the  hostility  of  the  elder  Amauld,  re- 
torted against  the  son,  by  violently  attacking  his  work  De  la 
Frequenie  Communion,  which  was  pubhshi^  in  1643.  Boon 
after,  the  disputes  which  broke  out  among  the  French  clergy 
about  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres,  and  his  book  Aus^usitnus 
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several  propositions  of  which  concerning  the  inlncate  ques- 
tions of  grace  and  free-will  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Pope,  gave  Arnauld  a fresh  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
polemical  talent.  [Sec  Jansknius.1  Arnauld  took  the 
part  of  Jansenlus  in  two  letters,  w hich  wero  condemned  by 
the  Sorbonne,  and  the  writer,  on  his  refusing  to  retract  his 
opinions,  w’as  expelled  from  that  learned  Ix^ly.  He  then 
withdrew  to  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  a convent  of  nuns, 
not  far  fnira  Paris,  of  which  his  sister  Angelique  Arnauld 
was  the  abbess,  and  where  Pascal,  Nicole,  and  other  learned 
men  of  that  time,  who  were  friends  of  Arnauld  and  shared 
his  opinions,  resorted  for  quiet  and  studious  retirement. 
There  they  wrote  various  works  on  literature,  philosophy, 
and  religion,  which  bear  the  name  of  the  works  of  MM.  de 
Port  Royal.  Arnauld  wrote  parts  of  several  of  these 
works,  such  as  the  Grammatr^  Generale  Fawnwie ; Eli- 
mens  de  Geom^trie;  and  L'Art  de  Penser.  He  also  had 
a share  in  the  famous  letters  written  by  Pascal  against 
the  Jesuits,  which  are  known  by  tlio  name  of  Lettres 
Provinciales.  The  disputes  about  Jnnsenius  and  his  hve 
propositions,  after  agitating  all  France  for  many  years, 
and  drawing  bulls  of  censure  from  several  Popes,  to  w hich  a 
part  of  the  French  clergy  refused  to  submit,  notwithstanding 
the  imperious  orders  of  Louis  XIV.,  were  at  last  appeased 
for  a time  by  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  Pope  Clement  IX., 
who  accepted  a compromise.  This  was  called  the  peace  of 
Clement  IX.  Arnauld  contributed  to  this  desirable  ar- 
rangement by  an  eloquent  memorial,  which  he  addressed  to 
the  pontiff  thnmgh  the  Abb^  Rospigliosi,  the  Pope  s 
nephew.  After  this  peace,  Arnauld  was  presented  to  the 
Pope's  nuncio,  and  also  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  rei'eived  him 
graciously,  and  invited  him  * to  employ  his  golden  pen  in 
defence  of  religion.'  His  next  work,  inwliich  he  was  a.sso- 
elated  with  his  friend  Nicole,  De  la  Pe^luHe  de  la  Pbi  de 
C KgHse  Catholiqw  touchant  t Eucharistie,  w-as  dedicated  to 
the  Po|».  This  occasioned  a warm  controversy  between 
Arnauld  and  the  reformed  minister  Claude,  in  the  course 
of  which  Arnauld  wrote  Du  Retn'enemmt  de  Ui  ^for(^le  de 
J.  C.  ;jur  la  Doctrine  des  Calvinistes  tnurhant  la  Justifica- 
tion^ Paris,  1672.  Arnauld,  at  the  same  time,  continued 
his  war  against  the  Jesuits,  and  wrote  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  styled  Morale  Pratique  des  Jesuites,  8 voU., 
)2mo.,  in  which  many  authentic  facts  and  documents  are 
mixed  up  with  party  bitterness  and  exaggeration.  That 
powerful  and  ambitious  society  did  not  bear  this  patiently; 
they  represented  Arnauld  os  a dangerous  man,  and  the  leader 
of  a sect,  whose  house  was  the  resort  of  many  restless 
and  turbulent  spirits,  the  old  adherents  to  the  errors  of 
Jansenius.  Harlay,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  assisted  in 
prejudicing  the  king  against  Arnauld,  and  Louis  XIV. 
issued  an  order  fur  his  arrest,  which,  however,  docs  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  earnestly  enforceil.  Arnauld  con- 
cealed  himself  for  some  time  at  the  house  of  the  Duchess 
of  I»ngueville,  who  esteemed  him  and  appreciated  his 
talents;  but  afterwards  considering  it  prudent  to  leave 
France,  he  repaired  to  Brussels  in  167U,  where  the  Marquis 
of  Grana,  the  Spanish  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  assured 
him  of  his  protection.  There  he  published,  in  IGBI.  his 
Apologie  pour  les  Catholiques*  which  is  a defence  of  the 
English  Catholics  against  the  charges  of  Titus  Oates'  con- 
spiracy. In  this  work,  laying  aside  all  party  animosities, 
he  undertook  the  defence  of  his  old  antagonists  the  Jesuits, 
whom  ho  considered  as  having  been  calumniated  in  those 
transactions.  This  apology  was,  at  the  same  time,  a refu- 
tation of  a bookofJurieu,  the  well-known  reformed  minister 
in  Holland,  who  had  accused  the  French  clergy  of  being 
implicated  in  the  English  conspiracy.  Jurieu.  in  reply, 
published  a book  entitled  L^>rit  de  M.  /I  rriowW,  written  in 
a style  of  coarse  personal  invective,  to  which  Arnauld  did 
not  condescend  to  reply.  Another  work,  not  so  creditable 
to  Antauld  K judgment,  is  one  against  llie  Prince  of  Orange, 
William  III.  of  England,  whom  he  styled  a new  Absalom, 
a new  Herod,  and  a new  Cromwell.  (8vo.  1689.)  It  was 
published  anonymously,  like  most  of  Amauld's  works, 
and  many  persons  did  nut  believe  it  to  be  his;  but  it  seems 
now  o.<certained  that  be  w'as  the  author.  It  is  said  that 
Louis  XIV.,  whose  political  views  it  suited,  had  this  book 
printed  and  <listributed  at  his  own  cxiiensc. 

From  his  retirement  at  Brussels  Arnauld  made  several 
excursions  into  Holland.  HU  reputation  had  spread  every- 
where. and  he  was  kindly  received.  About  this  time  ho 
entered  into  a controversy  with  his  old  friend  Father  Malle- 
branrhe,  who,  in  his  metaphysical  works,  had  announced 


some  peculiar  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  grace,  predestina- 
tion, and  other  theological  problems.  Arnauld  begin  br 
attacking  Mallebranche's  deftnition  of  the  nature  of  ou’j 
ideas,  and  his  famous  proposition  that  *we  sec  all  objects  a 
God.’  In  refutation  of  these,  Arnauld  wrote  his  Troiti  da 
Vraies  et  des  Fausses  Idfes,  Cologne,  1683;  and  afterwirh. 
Reflexions  Pkilosophiques  et  ThMogiques  sur  le  iVoercoi 
Systane  de  la  Sature  et  de  la  Grace  du  Pert  Mallebautckt, 
1685;  besides  nine  letters  addressed  to  the  Father  on  ibe 
same  subject.  This  controversy  was  carried  on  by  Amaolc 
with  his  usual  vehemence,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  louhite 
Mallebranche's  naturally  pacific  temper.  The  Father  w»bd 
fur  a truce ; he  declared  * he  was  tired  of  making  bimidf  i 
spectacle  to  the  world,  and  of  filling  the  Journal  des  Setmi 
with  their  mutual  wranglings.'  But  controversy  «is  Ai- 
nauld's  clement : without  any  feeling  of  malignity  in  bit 
disposition,  his  zeal  for  truth,  or  what  he  cunsiden^  as  truth, 
joined  to  a great  ftuency  of  expression  and  a mind  ofmx. 
made  him  restless  and  fond  of  disputation.  His  fncod 
Nicole,  whose  temper  was  milder,  tola  him  one  day  be  tu 
weary  of  disputes,  and  wished  to  rest  himself.  ‘ R^t!'  ti- 
claimed  Arnauld,  ‘ will  you  not  have  enough  of  rwtbere- 
after  during  all  etornitv  ? ' He  continued  to  the  last,  altbou^ 
past  eighty  years  of  age,  to  carry  on  his  various  contruvenm, 
with  the  Jesuits,  with  Mallebranche,  with  the  Cilvimm 
and  with  the  sceptic  philosophers,  among  whom  wasBatk 
He  also  wrote  on  several  points  of  dispute  lietwecn  Root 
and  the  Gallican  cliurrh.  His  last  work  w'as  RefieuM 
sur  r Elmptence  des  Predicateurs,  1694.  He  died  in  hw 
exile  at  Brussels,  on  the  8th  of  August  of  that  year,  after 
receiving  the  sacrament  from  the  curate  of  his  paralL 
There  is  an  interesting  account  of  his  last  momenu  br 
Father  Quesncl,  who  was  his  companion  in  the  latter  ion 
of  his  life.  He  was  burieil  in  the  church  of  St.  CatbenM 
at  Brussels,  but  his  heart  was  embalmed  and  taken  to  Pen 
Royal  des  Champs,  where  it  was  deposited  with  the  reouuiti 
of  bis  mother  and  six  sisters,  who  had  all  been  inmausof 
that  convent.  Boilcau  and  Racine  wrote  epitaphs  in  honour 
of  Arnauld.  His  works,  which  filled  more  than  106  volassn 
of  various  sizes,  were  collected  and  published  at  Lausasru 
and  at  Paris,  in  50  volumes,  4to.,  177.5-S3.  Tlie  lastvoluiu 
contains  the  author's  biography.  Arnauld  was  one  of  tbe 
most  learned  men  of  his  age,  a sincere  but  onlighlenrd 
Catholic,  pious  without  superstition  or  liypocris>‘,  exemplan 
in  his  conduct,  and  disinterested  and  simple  in  his  hsbia 
and  manners.  Although  iVequentiy  at  variance  with  Rum. 
he  W'as  esteemed  there,  and  had  friends  among  the  cardintb. 
While  he  was  persccutcil  in  France.  Pope  Innocent  XL 
offered  him  an  asylum  at  Rome.  He  luul,  likewise,  muf 
friends  among  the  Protestants,  in  Holland  and  elsevbere. 
Arnauld  was  one  of  the  first  to  extricate  tlieology 
scholastic  subtleties ; he  adopted  in  his  exposition  of  tbixilo- 
gical  subjects  a clear  logical  method,  and  supported  hiaue!. 
by  frequent  references  to  the  fathers  and  to  the  early  couonk 
in  the  history  of  which  he  was  deeply  versed,  as  well  as  it 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Ho  contributed  to  the  French 
version  of  the  New  Testament  published  at  Mons,  onJ  be 
was  an  advocate  for  having  the  Missal,  or  Ber>  ice  of  tbe 
church.  translatc<l  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  His  brolber. 
llenri  Arnauld,  Bishop  of  Angers — where  he  died  in  1694. 
at  the  age  of  ninety-five — bore  the  character  of  a most  bene- 
volent and  diligent  pastor.  Another  and  an  older  brother, 
Robert  Arnauld  d Andilly,  filled  several  offices  at  the  French 
court,  but  at  the  ago  of  fifty-five  retired  to  Port  RouL 
where  he  died  in  1674.  He  wrote  several  religious 
Robert's  son,  Simon  Arnauld,  Marquis  of  Pompone.  «u 
employeil  in  several  diplomatic  missions  under  Louis  XIV, 
ana  was  made  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflairs  in 
1672.  He  died  in  1699-  [See  Port  Royal.] 

ARNDT,  JOHN,  was  born  in  1555,  at  Ballcnstadt. in 
the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  lie  first  studied  medicine,  bat 
afterwards  applied  himself  to  tlicology,  and  became  a clergy- 
man of  the  Lutheran  church.  Being  grievecl  at  the  relued 
state  of  murals  among  the  Protestants  of  Germsay,  U 
wrote  a book  * on  true  Christianity,'  with  the  object  of  giving 
the  study  of  religion  a practical  influence  on  tbe  morv 
conduct  of  its  followers.  * Divinity,'  says  be,  * is  not  s mere 
speculative  science,  a branch  of  polito  learning,  but  a lining 
experience,  and  a practical  exercise  of  the  mind.  We  mu^ 
not  content  ourselves  with  a dead  and  barren  faith;  true 
faith  ought  to  be  preceded  by  repentance,  aecompaB>e<l 
by  love,  and  followed  by  a renewal  of  the  soul.'  Tbis  vorh, 
first  published  in  German,  has  been  translated  into  Latui. 
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French,  Danish,  Flemish,  Bohemian,  and  En|;Iish,  and  has 
been  highly  praised  by  Mosheim,  Professor  Frank  of  Halle, 
Dr.  Spener,  and  other  distinguished  divines.  John  Wesley, 
in  his  Christian  Library,  gives  a copious  extract  from  it.  It 
has  been  called  the  Ih'otestant  d Kempis.  Arndt  was  a 
great  promoter  of  practical  religion,  or  that  which,  in  eccle- 
siastical histo^,  is  called  pielim.  He  was  accused  by  the 
exclusive  partisans  of  tlie  doctrine  of  grace  of  attributing 
too  much  to  the  strength  and  ability  of  man  in  the  work  of 
conversion.  Osiander  of  Tubingen  wrote  against  him  his 
Judicium  Thcologicum.  Yet  Arndt's  book  is  still  considered 
one  of  the  best  treatises  of  Christian  morality  e\*er  written. 
An  English  translation  was  published  in  1816  by  William 
Jaques — True  Christianiit/,  or  the  u'hole  Ecotuymy  of  God 
towards  Man,  and  the  tchme  Duty  of  Ma7i  towards  God.  2 
vols.  8vo.  London.  Arndt  was  minister  at  Quodlinburg, 
and  aBerwards  at  Brunswick.  In  the  lalUr  place,  his  suc- 
cess as  a preacher  made  him  enemies,  and  be  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  town  and  to  withdraw  to  the  village  of  Isleb, 
where  he  remained  for  some  years.  In  1611  George  Duke 
of  Lunenburg  presented  him  to  the  church  of  ^11.  and 
ailerwards  appointed  him  general  superintendent  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  duchy.  Arndt  died  at  Zell  in  1621.  He 
had  preached  a sermon  the  day  before,  and  on  returning 
home  he  said  to  his  wife  that  he  had  delivered  his  funeral 
sermon.  He  bore  the  attacks  and  persecutions  of  liis  ene- 
mies with  the  greatest  meekness ; nis  charity  to  the  poor 
was  very  extraordinary  for  his  limited  means,  and  it  made 
ignorant  people  suppose  that  be  had  discovered  the  philo- 
sopher's stone.  Arndt's  favourite  authors  wore  St.  Bornarrl, 
Thomas  ii  Kempis,  and  Tauler.  He  must  not  be  confounded 
will)  Josiah  Arndt,  also  a Lutheran  clergyman,  bom  in 
1626,  who  was  professor  at  Rosto<^k,  and  who  published 
several  works  on  philosophy,  divinity,  and  history ; among 
others.  Lexicon  Antiauitatufn  Ecctesiastirarum.  4lo.  Greifs- 
wald,  1669.  He  diea  in  1686. 

ARNE,  THOMAS  AUGUSTINE.  Doctor  in  Music, 
bora  in  1710,  was  the  son  of  an  upholsterer  in  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  and  educated  at  Eton,  having  l^n  in- 
tended for  the  profession  of  the  law  ; but  his  bias  towards 
mu.sic  was  too  strong  to  allow*  him  to  pursue  his  legal  studies 
successfully,  and  after  the  usual  struggles  between  duty 
and  inclination,  the  latter,  as  commonly  happens,  provaile<!. 
He  secretly  practised  on  the  spinnet,  and  took  lessons  of 
Michael  Festing,  an  eminent  per^n  in  his  day,  on  the 
violin,  and  the  hrst  intimation  his  father  had  of  his  musical 
progress  was  at  an  amateur  party,  in  which  young  Arno 
was  discovered  playing  the  6rst  nddle  most  skilfully.  Re- 
sistance was  now  worse  than  useless,  and  tlie  resigned 
parent  supplied  his  son  with  the  means  of  continuing  his 
favourite  pursuit  in  an  odvantageous  manner.  He  soon 
imbued  bis  sister  with  a bve  of  the  vocal  art,  and  qualided 
her  to  appear  in  Lampe's  opera,  Amelia,  in  which  her  debdt 
w as  of  so  promising  a kinu,  that  her  brother,  though  then 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  sot  for  her  Addison's  Rosamond, 
in  which  she  represent^  the  heroine,  and  shortly  aAer 
Ikf'came  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Cibber.  The  success  of  this 
opera  led  of  course  to  the  composition  of  others,  and  in 
1 738  Arne  produced  bis  Comus,  in  which  he  evinced  powers 
of  the  higher  kind,  and  his  reputation  was  at  once  established. 
In  174U  Arne  married  Miss  Cecilia  Young,  a pupil  of  Gemi- 
niani,  and  a performer  of  eminence.  In  1742  ho  went  with 
her  into  Ireland,  where  both  were  engaged  by  the  Dublin 
manager,  the  one  to  sing,  the  other  to  compose.  There  he  pro- 
duced his  masques,  Britannia,  and  The  Jud^ent  of  Paris; 
Thomas  and  Sally,  an  aflcrpiece : and  Eliza,  an  opera.  In 
1 746  he  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  proprietor  of  Vauxhall, 
who  thus  added  Mrs.  Arne  to  the  list  of  his  vocal  performers, 
her  husband  at  the  same  time  becoming  liis  principal  com- 
poser. Subsequently,  he  wrote  hU  two  oratorioe,  Abel  and 
Judith,  after  wnich  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  uf  Doctor  in  Music.  His  greatest  work,  or 
that  which  nas  most  contributed  to  his  hxne,  Artaxerxes, 
was  composed  in  1762,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  opera,  and 
to  prove  the  English  language  not  so  fepugnant  to  recitative 
as  many  had  imagined.  The  attempt  was  bold,  but  tri- 
umphant ; the  decided  approbation  which  crowned  the 
composer's  labours,  and  the  judgment  pronounced  on  it  by 
posterity,  prove  beyond  dispute  its  many  and  great  merits. 
The  drama  is  a translation,  by  Arne  himself,  of  Metastasio's 
Artaterse ; and  whenoompai^  witli  many  similar  works, 
whether  of  his  contemporaries  or  of  professed  authors  of  a 
later  period,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  wnich  cannot  justly  be 


bestowed  on  mediocrity.  Dr.  Arne  also  produced,  iu  1765, 
an  entire  Italian  opera  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Metastasio's 
Olimpiade,  of  which  no  notice  is  taken  by  any  of  hU  bio- 
grapliere.  Ho  afterwards  composed  The  Fairies,  the  music 
to  Mason's  Elfrida  and  Caractaeus,  additions  to  Purcell's 
King  Arthur,  the  dramatic  songs  uf  Shakspearc,  the  airs 
for  the  Stratford  Jubilee,  &c.  Love  in  a Vtllage  it  a pas- 
ticcio, or  compilation  from  various  composers,  but  many 
pieces  in  this  still  pleasing  ballad-opera  are  by  Arne,  and 
among  these  ‘ Gonde  youth,  ah ! tell  me  why  r * can  never 
become  antiquated.  In  other  departments  of  music  he 
proved  eminently  successful.  Warren's  collection  uf  canons, 
glees,  &c.,  contains  several  of  bis  compositions,  of  which 
* Come,  shepherds,  we'll  follow  the  hearse,'  in  Cunningham's 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Shenstone,  must  charm  as  long  as 
vocal  harmony  retains  the  power  to  please.  His  song  and 
chorus,  * When  Britain  first  at  heaven's  command,’  or  ’ Rule 
Britannia,'  need  hardly  be  mentioned  as  the  offspring  uf  his 
genius;  it  may  be  said  to  have  wafted  his  name  over  the 
greater  half  of  the  habitable  world.  Dr.  Arne  died  in  March, 
J778,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  churrh.  Covent  Garden, 
leaving  an  onlv  son,  who  riiisl,  we  believe,  without  issue. 

ARNHEIM.  ARNHEM,  or  AERNEM,  the  Roman 
Arcnocum  (though  this  is  sometimes  disputed),  a fortified 
city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  old  Rhine,  now  the  capital  of 
Guclderland,  and  formerly  one  of  the  Hanse  towns  ; it  lies 
60  Eng.  miles  S.B.  of  Amsterdam  : 52°  N.  lat.  5°62'E.long. 
Arnhcim  is  first  mentioned  under  this  name  hi  a charter, 
or  grant  of  privileges,  fh>m  the  emperor  Otho  III.  a.u.  996. 
About  two  miles  above  Aniheim  the  canal  of  tlie  Yssel 
branches  off  from  the  main  river,  and  carries  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  to  Doesburg,  where  this  cut  joins  the 
Yssel,  which  flows  into  tho  Zuider  Zee.  This  junction  l>e- 
tween  the  Rhine  and  Yssel  was  made  by  Drusus,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Arnheim  stands  at  the  foot  of 
a small  range  of  hills,  which  are  not  of  common  occurrence 
in  Holland,  called  the  Beluwe,  or  Veluwe,  running  irregu- 
larly northward  towards  the  Zuider  Zee.  There  is  at  Arnheim 
a bridge  of  boats  across  the  Rhino.  The  fortifications,  which 
wero  improved  and  enlarged  by  Coeborn  in  1 7 02,  defend  the 
town  on  the  land  side.  Arnheim  was  once  the  residence 
of  the  Counts  and  Dukes  of  Guelderland,  whose  monuments 
aro  to  be  seen  in  the  principal  church.  Arnheim  has  four 
gates,  a reformed  Dutch  church  with  a high  tower,  which 
contains  the  tomb  of  Duke  Charles  of  Guelderland,  a Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  a small  Lutheran  church,  a hand- 
some goveraor’s  residence,  and  a very  old-foshioned  state- 
house.  It  is  market  for  the  district  of  the  Veluwe  and 
part  of  the  Betuwc ; the  latter  of  which  is  the  name  of  the 
insulated  fertile  district  between  the  Rhine,  Waal,  and  Lek. 
[See  Bxtuwk.]  Coleseed,  ry*c,  oats,  &c.  are  brought  in  great 
quantity  to  Arnheim.  Tho  trade  is  mostly  a transit  trade 
along  the  Rhine,  and  by  land  between  Amsterdam  and 
Germany.  The  neighbourhood  of  Arnheim  contains  many 
pleasant  country  residences  of  the  nobility  of  Guelderland, 
who  generally  spend  their  winter  in  Arnheim.  The  town 
was  taken  fmm  tho  Spaniards  in  1 686 : in  1672  it  was  taken 
by  the  French,  on  the  invasion  of  Holland  in  tho  reign  of 
louis  XIV.,  from  whose  extortion  and  tyranny  the  inha- 
bitants suffered  severely:  in  1674  the  French  left  it.  oHcr 
destroying  the  fortifications.  In  1813  tho  Prussians  took  it 
from  tho  French,  which  contributed  materially  to  the  change 
of  affairs  in  Holland  at  that  time.  The  population  on  Jan.  I. 
1830,  was  7194  males,  and  7316  females.  (See  Kampen, 
Beschriiving  van  het  K.  der  Neder/anden,  1827 ; Halnia's 
Tooneel,  &c.) 

ARNl,  the  native  Indian  name  of  the  wild  buffalo.  [See 
Buffalo.] 

ARNO,  called  by  the  Romans  Amus,  the  principal 
river  of  Tuscany,  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Fal- 
terona,  which  is  a high  western  projection  from  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Apennines,  about  twenty  miles  N.E.  of  Flo- 
rence, in  11°  39'  E.  long.,  and  43°  62'  N.  lat.  On  the  oppo- 
site or  north-eastern  side  of  tho  same  rid^  are  the  sources 
of  the  Ronco  and  of  the  Montone,  two  nvers  which  enter 
the  Adriatic  l>cIow  Ravenna.  The  sunrees  of  the  Tiber 
which  several  writers  have  erroneously  stated  os  issuing  out 
of  tho  same  mountain,  are  more  than  twenty  miles  farther 
east,  and  separated  from  those  uf  the  Arno  by  the  moun- 
tains ofCamaldoli  and  I.41  Vernia.  The  Amo  descends  by 
the  village  of  Stia  into  the  long  and  deep  valley  called 
Casentino,  one  of  the  higher  regions  of  Tuscany,  running  in 
a S.S.E.  dirocUon  between  the  great  central  lidge  and  an 
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•fttet  ftvm  tb«  tame,  whicb«  detacbiug  itself  from  the  Pel- 
terono,  ^vides  the  Casentino  from  the  MugeUo  or  valley  of 
the  Sieve,  and  afrerwards  from  the  Valdarno,  forming  the 
mountains  of  Crodccliie,  Gualdo,  Consumi,  Vallombrosa, 
and  Pratomagno.  The  Amo  receives  in  its  course  nume- 
rous torrents  from  both  ridges—'  the  cool  streams  flowing 
down  the  verdant  slopes  of  Casentino's  bills,'  which  Dante 
mentions  in  Canto  30  of  his  Inftmo. 

Having  passed  the  large  village  of  Poppiand  the  town  of 
Bibbiena,  me  direction  of  the  valley,  and  consequently  the  | 
course  of  the  Amo,  change  to  a more  southern  course,  being 
confined  to  the  eastward  bv  another  offset  from  the  central 
ridge,  which,  detaching  itself  from  the  AIpe  de  Catenaja  to 
the  east  of  La  Vernia,  runs  southwards  by  Chiusi  and  Mon- 
teacuto  towards  Arezzo,  and  divides  the  waters  of  the  Arno 
from  those  of  tho  upper  Tiber.  Issuing  from  the  lower 
Casentino.  the  Amo  enters  the  plain  of  Arezzo,  and  running 
in  a south  direction  by  Quarata,  receives  the  waters  of  the 
northern  Chiana,  and  then  suddenly  turns  to  the  westward, 
entering  a deep  mountain  gorge,  appropriately  called  l lm- 
buto,  or  * funnel.’  Passing  through  the  small  valley  of 
Laterina,  it  issues  out  of  it  by  another  narrow  and  wild  pass 
called  Valle  doll'  Inferno,  which  is  three  miles  in  length. 
Tbe  Amo  next  enters  tho  beautiful  region  called  the  Upper 
Valdarno.  one  of  the  most  delightful  rural  spots  in  Tuscany 
and  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  a valley  about  four- 
teen miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  five  in  breadth, 
bounded  by  two  ranges  of  hills,  and  sheltered  on  the  north- 
east by  the  loAy  and  rugged  Apennines,  among  which 
the  wooded  summit  is  distinguished  that  overhangs  the  con- 
vent of  Vollombroaa.  The  valley  itself  is  n continued  suc- 
cession of  gardens  and  orchards,  and  tbe  hills  are  covererl 
with  vineyards  or  verdant  pastures.  Several  neat  towns  and 
ullages  are  scattered  about,  besides  numerous  hamlets  and 
cottages  on  the  hill  slopes.  Tlirough  this  valley  the  Amo 
runs  in  a N.N.W.  direction,  its  course  being  nearly  parallel 
to  that  which  it  followed  higher  up  in  tbe  Casentino.  At 
India  the  mountains  close  again  on  both  sides,  and  the 
Amo  runs  through  a deep  channel  exca>-ated  in  a ridge 
of  limestone  rock  which  is  a continuation  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Vallombrosa,  and  extends  far  to  the  south  to- 
wards Siena.  The  river  mns  here  in  a direction  nearly  due 
north,  until  it  passes  Rimano.  beyond  which,  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  right  bank,  a valley  opens,  through  which 
the  Sieve,  a largo  stream  coming  from  the  dUtnot  of  Mu- 
gello  north  of  Florence,  flows  into  tho  Amo.  Here  the 
Arno,  after  a circuitous  course  of  more  than  sixty  miles,  is 
only  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  direct  distance  from  its 
source.  It  now  turns  westwards  by  Varlungo.  and  enters 
tho  plain  of  Florence,  dividing  that  city  into  two  unequal 
parts.  About  ten  miles  below  Florenra,  and  beyond  the 
bridge  and  village  of  Signs,  tho  Amo  runt  in  a deep  chan- 
nel excavated  through  the  base  of  Mount  Golfolina,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  cut  by  the  old  Etruscans.  A wider 
passage  being  thus  opened  for  the  river,  the  plain  of  Flo- 
rence, which  was  a marsli  before,  was  drained.  The  course 
of  the  river  here  diverges  one  or  two  points  towards  the 
south.  Ten  miles  farther  the  hills  on  tho  left  bank  rece<le, 
ami  leave  a plain  between  them  and  the  river,  in  which 
arc  the  towns  of  Empoli  and  San  Miniato.  Here  the  Amo 
receives  the  Elsa,  a considerable  stream  coming  from  the 
south,  which  has  its  source  in  the  high  lands  near  Siena 
that  divide  tbe  basin  of  the  Amo  from  that  of  the  Om- 
brono.  On  its  right  bank  the  Arno  receives  several  streams 
which  come  from  the  northern  Apennines  above  Pistoja, 
and  the  waters  from  tho  lake  or  marsh  of  Fucecchio, 
and  from  that  of  Bientina.  About  ten  miles  below  San 
Miniato  the  Amo,  after  receiving  the  Era,  a large  stream 
from  the  south,  enters  the  plain  of  Pisa,  through  which  it 
makes  several  considerable  windings,  passes  through  the 
town  of  Pisa,  and  enters  the  sea  about  five  miles  westward 
ofit:  4.'l®  41'  N.  lit.,  10°  15' E.  long.  Formerly  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Amo  was  some  miles  more  to  the  south,  but  it  having 
become  obstructed,  partly  by  the  Genoese  sinking  many 
ships  in  it  in  their  wars  against  Pisa,  and  partly  by  the 
sand  thrown  up  by  tho  sea  during  the  frequent  storms  from 
the  S.W.,  a new  cut  in  a N.W.  direotion  was  excavated  at 
S.  Pietro  in  Grado,  about  three  miles  below  Kisa,  through 
which  the  waters  of  Amo  were  made  to  mn  in  1606.  The 
antiont  port  of  Pisa  was  not  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amo ; it 
was  a natural  bay  foimed  by  tbe  sea,  to  the  southward  of 
the  old  mouth  of  the  river,  at  the  place  where  the  stream 
eallod  Calambrone  now  runs  into  the  sea,  and  between 


that  and  Leghorn.  It  is  now  filled  up,  and  hardly  am 
traces  remain  of  it;  but  Targioni  Tozzetti,  inhuite/oMMr 
di  Viaggi  in  Toscana,  gives  a plan  of  tho  harbour  as  it  m 
from  old  documents  ana  drawings.  A canal  for  the  aortcria. 
or  bathes,  connects  I^eghom  and  Pisa,  and  runs  psnli 
through  the  site  of  the  former  Porto  Pisano.  From  Pm 
barges  ascend  the  Amo  to  Florence ; but  the  navigatioe  a 
often  interrupted  in  summer  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  ti» 
water.  In  tbe  time  of  Strabo  (p.  2'22),  and  even  u late  as  0» 

I fifth  eenturvof  our  lera,  the  Scrchio,or  river  of  Luces.  thN 
called  the  Ausor,  instead  of  discharging  itself  into  the 
os  it  now  does,  entered  the  Amo  below  Pisa,  and  that  on 
atood  between  the  two  rivers.  How  and  when  tbe  Screws 
altered  its  course  is  not  known,  but  in  the  twelfth  cenarv 
it  had  already  assumed  its  present  channel.  Still  it  ly 
proaches  very  near  l^sa,  to  the  northward  of  that  city, 
m times  of  inundations  iU  waters  mix  with  those  of  tie 
Amo.  [See  Pisa.] 

Tho  Amo,  like  all  the  rivers  which  descend  from  tlie  Ape 
nines,  is  subject  to  sudclcn  overflowings,  'fhe  quacuytt 
earth  and  stones  which  it  then  carries  down  from  the  okhu!- 
tains  has  raised  its  bed  m many  places  nearly  as  hgs 
as  tlie  adjacent  fields.  Embankments  have  been 
along  the  neater  part  of  its  course,  and  are  kept  up  lU 
considerable  expense.  But  in  cases  of  extraordmar)'  nai> 
and  storms  in  tno  highlands  where  it  has  its  source,  tiu 
Amo  rushes  down  with  such  fury  os  to  overcome  all  obiUcln 
and  inundate  a groat  part  of  the  country.  Amonr  tk 
more  disastrous  inundations,  that  of  September.  |}3*.  a 
recorded,  when  the  Valdarno  and  the  whole  plain  of  To- 
rence  were  overHowed,  and  trees,  mills,  cattle,  and  cwb 
houses,  were  carried  away.  Two-thirds  of  the  city  of  Florem 
were  inundated,  tho  water  being  in  some  places  eight  kd 
alxive  the  pavement ; aiul  two  of  the  bridges  of  Flomn 
were  carried  away.  It  took  several  months  to  clear  the  Bad 
from  the  striH;ts  and  houses.  In  November,  1740,  aaotk' 
great  inundation  occurred,  owing  to  the  prevailing  aeiiccr; 
wind,  which  melted  the  snows  that  had  fallen  on  the  .4pr(r 
nines.  The  confluence  of  the  Sieve,  just  above  Florence,  i 
river  which  swells  from  the  same  causes  and  generally  tf 
the  same  time  os  the  Amo,  greatly  contributes  to 
inundations. 

It  appears  that  in  remote  times  the  waters  of  the  Am 
divided  near  Arezzo,  and  port  of  them  flowed  soutbwani^H 
the  volley  of  the  Chiana  into  tho  Tiber.  (FoRsoinbrorJ.Jtff 
mnrie  Idraidico^  iiforiche  sopra  fa  Vaf  di  Chiatta,)  A 
communication  by  water  existed  betwtH^n  Arrctiuci  tad 
Rome.  Rut  the  betl  of  the  Chiana  becoming  rsiael  b 
deposits  of  earth,  the  declivity  towards  the  south,  whiei 
was  already  slight,  was  destroyo<l,  and  the  whole  walcrxd 
the  Amo  turned  towanls  Florence.  Tho  northern  parftd 
the  Val  di  Chiana  then  became  a marsh,  the  streami  tbii 
formerly  ran  into  the  Amo  remaining  stagnant  invamif 
places ; and  it  was  only  in  the  southern  part  of  the  mw 
valley  that  the  waters  continued  to  find  their  wsy  into  tbr 
Tiber,  after  joining  the  river  Paglia  near  Orvieto.  At  lik 
the  people  of  Arezzo,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  cut  a eacii 
which  carried  part  of  tho  waters  of  the  northern  Chitt* 
into  the  Amo.  This  canal  has  been  since  repeatedly  en- 
larged and  lengthened  by  the  Tuscan  govemment,  anti  h« 

been  the  subject  of  many  interesting  hydraulicsroiis asd 

experimenu.  [See  Chiana,  Val  pi.] 

The  whole  course  of  tlie  Arno,  with  its  numerous  •a'i- 
ingx,  cannot  be  less  than  140  miles,  although  in  Malir 
Brun's  geography  it  is  stated  at  105.  Its  breadth  vane 
greatly : near  i^tirence  it  is  about  4U0  feet,  hut  the 
! are  very  low  in  summer,  and  the  river  is  then  fordal!^ 
Within  tho  city  of  Florence  the  bed  of  the  Amo  is  fw* 
sidorably  narrower,  being  confined  by  the  walls  of  tbs 
quays.  At  Pisa,  however,  it  retains  always  the  appcarai>''r 
of  a considerable  river.  The  tract  of  country  watered  ^ 
Amo,  especially  between  Florence  and  Pisa,  cemstitutes  the 
most  populous,  most  productive,  and  most  thriving  part<f 
Tuscany.  In  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Amo,  l>etween  Airno 
and  Florence,  a vast  quantity  of  bones  and  whole  skrletoits 
of  the  largest  quadrupeds  of  other  climates,  the  mutodoc. 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus,  are  found,  as  *rll 
as  beds  of  lignite.  [See  Apinninks.  Geology  or.] 

ARNCyBIUS,  according  to  Hieronymus  (dc  I'tru 
tnbus,  o.  79),  was  a rhetorician  and  aftenrarrU  a p«sby- 
ter  of  Sikka  in  Numidia,  in  the  reign  of  tbe  Empen'' 
Diocletian.  His  work  <U  Bhetorira  Instituthne  i4 
tant.  I.actantiu8,  the  Cicero  of  tbe  fathers,  was  the 
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tftstinguUhed  disciple  of  Amobius,  the  V'arro  of  the  eccle- 
•isstictfl  writers.  Aruobius  was  os  much  superior  in  genius 
to  this  pupil  as  he  was  surpassed  by  Lactantius  in  elegance 
of  diction.  Hieronymus  informs  us,  in  his  CAremefe,  that 
Amobius  was  in  the  habit  of  attacking  Christianity,  until 
he  had  some  remarkably  impressive  dreams,  which  induced 
him  to  wait  upon  the  bishop  of  Sikka,  who,  however,  did  not 
trust  him,  knowing  his  former  enmity  to  the  gospel.  Amobius 
wrote  his  seven  bMks  of  * Disputations  against  the  Heathen' 
in  order  to  convince  the  bishop  that  he  was  really  converted. 
But  the  statement  of  Hieronymus,  wira  refers  it  to  the 
twentieth  year  of  Constantine,  a.o.  326.  contains  a mani- 
fest anachronism.  Amobius  appears  in  his  ' Disputations' 
not  like  a man  recently  changed  by  dreams,  nor  as  a novice ; 
but  rather  as  a man  of  a ripe  conviction,  although  without 
ecclesiastical  orthodoxy.  It  may  be  that  the  dreams  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  his  subsequent  conversion,  or  that  he 
was  secretly  convinced  of  the  truth,  without  openly  professing 
it,  until  the  dreams  induced  him  to  wait  upon  the  bishop, 
who,  in  those  days  of  persecution,  would  be  cautious  about 
receiving  a man  who,  as  a public  character.  wa.s  known  to 
'nave  been  hostile  to  Christianity,  lest  he  should  prove  a 
spy.  The  caution  of  the  bishop  induced  Amobius  to 
declare,  in  his  iamous  ‘Disputations,’  his  confession  of  faith 
and  its  defence.  In  this  work  Amobius  shows  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  his  age.  and  thus  de- 
scribes (1.  i.  c.  39)  his  change: — ‘ O,  blindness  ! A short 
time  ago  I worshipped  images  coming  out  from  the  fur- 
nace, and  gods  made  with  the  hammer  on  the  anvil. 
When  1 saw  a smooth  and  anointed  stone  I spoke  to  it  as  to 
a living  power,  and  prayed  to  the  senseless  stone  for  benefits ; 
and  thus  unwittingly  blasphemed  even  the  false  gods,  by 
taking  them  for  stocks,  stones,  and  bones,  or  fancying  that 
they  inhabited  such  things.  Now.  1 know  what  all  those 
things  are,  since  t am  led  by  a great  teacher  into  the  ways 
of  truth.'  It  appears  that  Amobius  came  to  a knowledge 
of  the  truth  by  carefully  reading  the  New  Testament,  espe- 
cially the  Gospels,  and  that  ho  was  not  biassed  by  the  eccle- 
siustical  orthodoxy  of  the  North  African  church.  Amobius 
himself  mentions  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  * Disputations’ 
(1-  ii.  c.  71),  saying  that  Home  had  then  been  built  about 
1 050  years.  This  wcuild  bring  us,  according  to  the  a*ra  of 
V arro,  to  a.d.  29  7.  But  it  appears  that  Amobius  cither  usc<l 
another  sera,  or  only  mentioned  a round  number.  His 
work  contains  allusions  to  the  persecutions  by  Diocletian, 
which  commenced  a.d.  303.  This  observation  applies  also 
to  Amobius,  when  he  says  (1.  i.  13),  ‘Nearly  300  years  i 
have  elapsed  since  our  Christian  community  began  to  exist, 
perhaps  somewhat  more  or  less.'  It  may  be,  that  Amobius 
wrote  his  work  at  different  peri>>ds. 

Withovit  these  dates  we  might  ascertain  generally  the 
lime  in  which  Amobius  wrote  his  * Disputations*  from  their 
contents : he  refutes  that  accusation  which  had  excited  the 
Diocletian  persecution,  namely,  that  the  public  calamiticvs 
nf  the  empire  were  a consequence  of  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  which  caused  a general  neglect  of  the  gods.  Arno- 
hius  replies  to  this  accusation  : — * If  men,  instead  of  relying 
upon  their  prudence,  and  following  their  own  propensities, 
would  try  to  obey  the  doctnnes  of  Christ,  which  bring  peace 
and  salvation,  the  whole  world  wmdd  be  soon  chang^,  and 
the  iron  taken  from  the  service  of  war  would  be  employed 
in  the  works  of  peace.'  (1.  iv.  c.  .16.) 

Amobius  thus  aildresscs  the  heathen  (1-  iv.  c.  36) : — ‘ If 
ou  were  actuated  by  pious  teal  fir  your  relig:ion,  you  should 
avo  burned  those  books,  and  destroyed  the  theatres  in 
which  the  dishonour  of  the  goils  is  daily  proclaimcil  in  inde- 
cent exhibitions.  Why  should  our  Ix^ks  be  cast  into  the 
fire,  and  our  places  of  assembly  destroyed,  in  which  the 
liighestGod  is  adored,  and  implored  to  give  grace  and  peace 
to  the  magistrates,  the  armies,  the  emperor?— joy  and  tran- 
quillity to  the  living  and  to  those  who  have  been  released 
from  the  bonds  of  the  body,— books  and  places  in  which 
nothing  is  heard  but  what  is  calculated  to  make  men  hu- 
mane, mild,  modest,  chaste,  liberal  in  dispensing  their  pro- 
perty, and  relatives  of  all  who  are  united  by  one  bond  of 
orotherhood.'  (See  AUsemeine  Geschichte  der  ChrixUirhen 
I^eliffion  imd  Kirrhe  ro/i  August.  Nfandfr,  crslen  Bandes 
drittc  Abthedung,  p.  1160*1165.) 

Only  one  manuscript  codex  of  Amobius  is  known  to  exist ; 
this  is  now  at  Paris.  The  first  edition  of  the  ‘ Disputations’ 
of  Amobius  is  that  by  Faustus  Sabucus,  Rome,  1542,  fol. 
The  editor  has  subjoined  the  Octavius  of  Minutius  Felix  as 
an  eigh^  book»  mistaking  Octavius  for  Octavus.  Subse- 


quent editions  were  published  at  Basle.  1548,  1560,  8vo. ; at 
Paris,  1580, 1603,  8vo, ; at  Antwerp,  1582,  1586.  1604,  8vo. 
at  Rome,  1383.  4to.;  at  Geneva.  1597  ; at  lAsyden,  )593; 
at  Hanau,  1603,  8vo. ; at  Paris,  1605  ; at  Hamburg,  1610. 
fol. ; at  Douay,  1634,  6vo. ; Opera  cum  rommentariis  vario- 
rum, Leyden,  165*1,  4to. ; this  edition  contains  many  into* 
curacies:  at  Paris,  166C,  fol:  at  Leyden,  1677,  (ol.;  at 
j Paris,  1715.  fol.  Venetiis  in  Gallandi  BibL  Vet.  Patrum, 
j tom  iv. ; at  Wiirlsburg,  1 783, 8vo. ; more  recently  by  Ober- 
' thiir,  and  last  by  Conrad  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1816,  in  two 
volumes.  8vo.:  this  is  the  best  edition  of  Amobius.  The 
I * Disputations’  of  Amobius  were  translated  into  Dutch  by 
Joachim  Oudaer,  Harling,  1677,  8vo. 

Tlic  works  of  the  Semi- Pelagian  .\roohius  of  Gaul  have 
sometimes  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Amobius  Afer.  Ar- 
nobius  of  Gaul  wrote,  about  a.d.  4C0,  a commentary  on  the 
psalms,  edited  with  a prefkce  by  Erasmu.s,  at  Basle.  1537  ; 
at  Paris,  1539:  at  Basle,  1560.  The  * Annotationcs in I»cos 
Evangelistarum  e recognltiono  Andrem  Scholti'  were  printed 
with  the  preceding.  He  wrote  also  the  folloaing : Contticlus 
cum  Serapione,  de  Deo  trino  et  uno ; de  Duobus  Substantiis 
in  Unitatc  Pereonm  et  de  Concordia  Gralim  ct  Liberi  Arbi- 
trii,  cum  Notis  Kouardenlii,  Col.  Agrippinm,  1596. 

ARNOLD,  BENEDICT,  was  bom  in  Connecticut  in 
North  America,  of  parents  in  very  humble  life.  He  is  said 
to  have  received  little  education,  and  to  have  been  at  first 
a dealer  in  horses.  Having  been  unfortunate  in  business, 
he  was  the  more  ready,  when  the  revolutionary  war  broke 
out.  to  take  up  arms,  for  which  ho  wa.s  well  fitted  both  by 
inclination  and  capacity.  He  threw  himself  into  the  con- 
test with  great  anlour,  and  raised  a company*  of  volunteers 
at  Newhaven,  in  his  native  slate.  His  activity,  boldness, 
and  skill,  soon  brought  him  into  notice ; and  when  in  tho 
summer  of  1775  it  had  been  determine*!  to  attempt  tho 
capture  of  Quebec,  he  and  General  Montgomery  were  fixed 
upon  by  Washington  to  conduct  the  expedition.  Tlie  march 
of  Arnold  across  a then  unknown  and  pathless  region  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  is  one  of  the  boldest  military  exploits  on 
reconl.  The  troops,  consisting  of  about  1100  men,  set  out 
about  the  middle  of  September  from  Boston  for  Newbury 
Port,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Merriraivck;  from  which  point 
they  were  conveyc<l  by  water  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kenno- 
beck  in  New  Hampsliire,  a distance  of  forty  leagues.  On 
the  22d  thev  embarked  in  200  boats  on  the  Kennebeck  at 
Gardener's  I'own,  and  made  their  way  up  the  river  in  thu 
face  of  such  a variety  of  ditficuUies,  that  their  progress  was 
never  more  than  ten,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  four 
miles  a day.  AAcr  reaching  the  head  of  the  river,  they 
had  a work  of  nearly  as  great  fatigue  and  difficulty  still 
before  them — the  passage  of  tho  mountainous  ridge  which 
now  divides  the  territory  of  the  United  Slates  from  Canada. 
It  was  only  after  crossing  these  desolate  heights  that  they 
reached  the  river  Chaudiere,  down  which  they  proceeded  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  into  which  it  falls.  When  they  at  length 
reache<l  a house,  on  the  3*1  of  November,  they  had  b^ii 
thirty-one  days  without  the  sight  of  a human  habitation. 

Arnold  dUtinguisheil  himself  greatly  in  tbe  military  opera- 
tions that  followed ; and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg 
in  the  unsuccessful  assault  upon  Quebec  on  the  3Ut  of 
December,  in  which  General  Montgomeiy  fell.  On  his 
return  from  this  enterprise  he  continued  in  active  service, 
and  gave  on  many  occasions  the  highest  proofs  of  bravery 
and  military  talent.  In  one  of  the  actions  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne  at  Sara- 
toga on  tho  16th  of  October,  1777,  his  wounded  leg  was 
struck,  while  he  was  on  horseback,  by  a cannon-ball ; and 
this  accident  rendering  him  unable  for  some  time  to  take 
the  field,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington  to  tbe  command 
of  Philadelphia,  which  the  English  had  recently  evacuated. 
In  this  situation  the  vices  of  his  character  soon  began  to 
display  themselves;  and  he  was  guilty  of  such  acts  of  rapa- 
city and  oppression,  in  order  to  support  tbe  ostentation  and 
luxury  in  which  be  indulged,  that  on  a representation  I>eing 
made  to  congress  be  was  ordered  to  be  trieil  by  a court- 
martial.  The  result  was,  that  on  the  20lU  of  January,  1 7 79, 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  commander-in- 
chief.  On  this  dishonour  Arnold  threw  up  his  commission. 
The  emburrassment  of  his  affairs,  however,  was  so  great, 
and  the  demands  of  his  creditors  became  so  pressing,  that 
be  soon  found  it  necessary  to  attempt  something  to  repair 
his  broken  fortunes.  In  these  circumstances  he  appears  to 
have  formed  tbe  deep  and  atrocious  design  fer  winch  his 
name  is  now  chiefly  remembered^  and  by  which  it  has 
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OMD  ooTorcd  with  infamy.  He  rosolved  to  make  an  offer 
to  the  British  General,  Sir  Henr)  Clinton,  of  hU  service# 
in  betraying  his  countr)’  and  the  cause  for  which  he  had 
Hitherto  fought.  His  proposals  were  ucccptcil,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  ho  should  employ  all  his  art  and  interest  in 
order  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  important  fort  of  West 
Point  on  the  Hudson,  with  the  view  of  delivering  it  up  to 
the  enemy.  By  a show  of  strong  patriotism,  which  he  re- 
sumed, he  was  not  lung  in  acctimplishing  this  object. 
Washington,  generously  furgclting  his  former  delinquencies, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  appoint  him  to  the  station  in  ques- 
tion. This  was  iit  July,  l“8u.  \Vc  refer  to  the  article 
Andrb,  for  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
treasonable  scheme  miscarried.  Major  Andr«^  was  the  per- 
son intrusted  by  Clinton  with  the  active  management  of 
the  negotiation  with  Arnold ; and  the  British  officer  having 
been  sent  up  the  Hudson  in  a sloop  of  war  from  Now  York, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  had  an  interview  with  the 
American  General  on  the  l^nk  of  the  river,  near  West 
Point,  on  the  morning  of  Friday  the  22d  of  Septeinlier. 
The  neltl  day,  on  his  return  to  New  York  by  land,  he  was 
taken  by  two  Americans  when  he  had  nearly  reuclu*d  the 
British  lines,  and  the  plot  was  detected  by  the  discovery  in 
his  bools  of  the  plans  and  other  papers  w hich  he  had  received 
from  Arnold.  By  the  irresolute  and  inconsiderate  conduct 
of  Colonel  Jameson,  the  officer  to  whom  Andre  was  carrietl, 
ho  found  means  to  convey  an  intimation  of  his  capture  to 
Arnold,  by  whom  it  was  re<-i>ived  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  just  in  time  to  permit  him  to  make  his  escape.  Taking 
a hurried  leave  of  his  wife  and  infant  child,  he  instantly 
rushed  to  the  river,  and  leaping  on  boanl  a barge  which  ho 
had  in  readiness,  he  order^  himself  to  be  rowed  to  the 
English  sloop,  which  he  reached  m safety.  A minute  and 
interesting  account  of  all  the  circumstances  of  this  affair 
may  Ik*  found  in  the  notice  of  Arnold  in  the  Enq/clopeeiiia 
Anierirana.  He  was  allowed  to  retain  in  the  British  army 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  which  he  had  held  in  that  of 
the  United  Slates ; but  it  is  asserted  by  the  writer  to  whom 
we  have  just  referred,  that  he  did  not  receive  tlio  whole  of 
the  sum  (30,b0U/.)  which  was  promised  him  as  the  rewardof 
his  treachery.  Ho  attempted  to  do  something  to  deserve 
what  he  got  by  publishing  certain  addresses  and  procla- 
mations, with  the  view  of  inducing  his  country  men  to  lay 
down  their  arms;  but  these  attempts  were  not  more  suc- 
cessful than  one  of  a different  desenption  by  which  they  had 
been  preceded.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  vear  he 
was  sent  with  an  expedition  into  Virginia,  where  he  cuin- 
mittLHl  great  devastation.  Af\cr  this  lie  made  a still  more 
ilestructivo  incursion  into  Connecticut,  his  native  state. 
Having  taken  Fort  Trumbull,  near  New  London,  he  bar- 
barously put  the  unresisting  garrison  of  the  fort  to  the 
sword,  ana  set  the  town  on  fire.  He  served  aflerv^'ards  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  nlso  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  from  whom,  however,  he  made 
his  cscu|)c.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  England.  We  find  pensions  to  tlio  amount 
of  400/.  granted  in  1792  to  the  children  of  a Benedict  Ar- 
nold, whom  we  presume  to  be  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice.  In  July  of  that  year  a duel  was  fought  near  Kil- 
burn  Wells,  between  General  Arnold  and  the  present  Earl 
of  I..auderdale,  in  consequence  of  certain  expressions  whirh 
the  latter  h.id  used  at  a public  meeting,  and  would  not 
retract.  Arnold  was  attendi-d  by  I>nrd  Hawke,  and  Lord 
I..auderdale  by  Mr.  Fox.  His  lordship  declined  to  return 
his  adversary's  fire,  but  said,  that  if  ho  was  nut  satisfied  he 
might  fire  nn  till  he  was.  On  this  the  parlies  separated. 
Arnold  died  in  Gloucester  Flacc,  Ixmdon.  in  1801. 

AUNOLD,  SAMUEL,  Doctor  in  Music,  w’os  bom  in 
1 740.  and  patronised  from  bis  birth  by  the  princess  Amelia, 
daughter  of  George  II.,  who  placed  him  among  the  choris- 
ters of  the  royal  chapel,  under  Mr.  Bernard  Gates : he 
afterwards  completed  nis  musical  studies  under  Dr.  Narcs. 
His  first  production  was  an  air,  * If  tis  joy  to  w ound  a lover,’ 
which  immediately  spread  itself  far  and  wide,  and,  though  a 
more  triHc,  at  once  made  tho  author  popular.  At  the  early 
•ge  of  iw'onty-threc  he  became  composer  to  Covent-garden 
theatre,  and  in  17G6  also  undertook  to  fill  the  same  office  at 
the  Havmarket.  then  the  property  of  the  senior  Colroan. 
In  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  pnxlurcd  about  forty 
musical  pieces,  llie  most  popular  of  which  w*ere.  The  Mut'd  of 
the  Mifl,  The  Son-m-/air,  The  Cadie  of  AndalusttL,  in  which 
are  * Flow,  thou  regal  purple  stream,'  and  ' The  hanly  i 
Sailor  ' Inkle  and  Yarioj ; The  Battle  tf  Hexham ; The] 


Surrender  of  Valait ; The  Children  in  the  Wood;  Tki 
Muuntaineen,  &tc. ; each  containing  beauties  that  nevtr 
can  be  entirely  forgotten.  Of  music  of  the  graver  cast,  be 
composed  Dr.  Browne's  sacred  ode.  The  Cure  <f  Stru/.ahieii 
was  allowed  to  be  the  best  work  of  the  kind  since  tbe  tine 
of  Handel.  This  was  followed  by  the  oratorios  of  Abiwtdtrk. 
The  Resurrection,  and  The  Prodigal  Son,  which  were  jier- 
formeil  at  Covent-garden  and  the  Haymarket  theatres  fa 
several  years,  during  l.A‘nt.  The  latter  was  chosen  for  jer 
formance  at  tbe  installation  of  Lord  North,  as  chancello;  d 
tlie  University  of  Oxford,  when  the  •’oroposcr  was  honowrd 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music.  In  1 7G9  an  enterpn»ic;' 
spirit  led  him  to  purchase  Marylebonc  Gardens,  then  s plan 
of  very  fashionable  resort,  for  which  he  w rote  many  war*, 
&c. ; but,  confiding  too  much  in  the  honesty  of  those  vboc 
he  employed,  he  abandoned  this  speculation  with  the  ku  el 
ten  thousand  pounds.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  otgtos: 
and  composer  to  the  King.  In  1789  ho  succeeded  D: 
Cooke  as  conductorof  the  Academy  of  Aulient  Music;  ukI 
in  1793  became  organist  of  Westminster  Abber,  oo  tb* 
resentation  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Horsley,  Bishop  of  liocbestt: 
n 178G  Dr.  Arnold  commenced  publishing  an  edition  s 
score  of  Handel's  works,  encouraged  by  Gmrge  lll.,«b« 
liberally  supported  him  in  his  arduous  undertaking,  whitn 
proceetfed  to  tho  extent  uf  about  forty  volumes.  He  sb 
printed,  in  four  large  volumes,  a collection  of  sacred  musif 
as  a continuation  of  Dr.  Boyce's  admirable  work,  to  vlud 
it  bos  proved  a most  valuable  addition.  During  many  lean 
ho  carried  on  the  oratorios  at  Drurv-lane  theatre,  and  akk 
these  were  in  his  hands,  he  produced  The  Redeotpttim,  t 
compilation  from  Handel's  works,  which  met  with  tat 
greatest  success ; and  The  TVi'umpA  of  Truth,  seketoi 
from  various  comiioscrs,  but  which  has  nut  kept  its  gpxuvl 
so  well  os  the  former,  though  by  no  means  inferior  ia  poci; 
of  effect.  Dr.  Arnold  died  in  1802,  and  was  interred  a 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  more  than  usual  marks  of  re 
spoi't.  A simple  tablet,  near  Purcell's  monument  nurb 
the  place  where  lie  bis  remains.  He  married  a lineal  de- 
scendant of  tho  illustrious  Baron  of  Mcrchislon,  and  kit  i 
son  (who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  dramatic  pc- 
ductions,  and  by  his  able  management  of  the  Enth--'. 
Opera  House),  and  two  daughters. 

ARNOTTO,  or  ARNATTO,  the  inspissated  eWiv. 
from  tho  fruit  of  the  Bixa  Orellana  [sec  Bixa],  t»  im<! 
by  dyers  principally  to  give  a bright  orange  colour  to  sit 
goods.  It  is  also  employed  as  au  auxiliary  to  give  a deepe 
shade  to  simple  yellow  colours.  It  is  further  used  in 
of  our  dairies  (o  give  a reddish  colour  to  cheese,  whirb  i 
dues  without  adding  any  disagreeable  flavour  or  uawbok 
some  quality. 

Tho  Arnotto  of  commerce  is  brought  to  us  from  Soau 
America.  It  is  moderately  hard,  brow  n on  the  outside,  ud 
uf  a dull  red  within.  It  cumes  in  cakes  of  about  tsoor 
three  pounds  weight  each,  and  is  generally  envelope*! » 
large  lliig-lcaves  previous  to  bi'ing  packed  in  casks,  k 
this  atato  it  receives  the  name  of  flag  arnotto,  to  diatingubli 
it  from  another  preparation  which  is  a harder  and 
concentrated  extract  from  tlic  fruit  pods  of  the  sane  pis&i. 
and  which  contains  a larger  proportion  of  colouring  xnatt^' 
than  flag  arnotto.  Titis  superior  description,  of  which  bat 
little  is  imported,  is  known  as  roll  arnotto. 

Arnotto  is  with  difficulty  dissolved  in  pure  water:  it“ 
usual,  therefore,  to  add  some  alkaline  substance,  u>uiL* 
potass,  a hich  not  only  facilitates  the  solution  of  the  extrar* 
but  improves  the  t|ualily  of  the  colour.  The  liquid  SJk 
under  the  name  of  Nankin  dye  is  a solution  of  arootli.>  is 
potass  and  water.  A solution  is  also  sometimes 
alcohol,  which  is  used  fur  lacquering  and  by  vomisliers. 

It  is  believed  that  the  method  employed  for  making  tb» 
extract  in  the  countr>’  of  its  production,  w'hich  is  by  the 
application  of  a high  (degree  uf  heat  in  combinalioD  with  • 
process  of  fermentation,  is  injurious  to  its  colouriog 
ties,  an  opinion  which  ia  confirmed  by  tho  fact  of  the  tupf 
riority  of  the  colouring  matter  when  procured  from  tbe  fre>h 
pods.  There  is  mason  to  suppose  that  means  might  b* 
used  for  precipitating  the  colouring  matter  without  subytet' 
ing  it  to  so  great  a risk  of  car1)oni/ation  by  beat  at  it  a 
usually  mode  to  undergo,  and  without  having  recounc  t* 
the  process  of  fermentation.  Some  experiments  made  *ut 
this  view  by  Vauquelin  seem  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

Tho  consumption  of  arnotto  has  been  much  increased  m 
this  country  of  Into  years.  In  1820  the  quantity  brougM® 
Use  but  little  exceeded  50,UUU  pout  ds.  We  now  uac  uwt* 
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than  three  times  that  quantit)  . It  pars  a duty  on  import’ 
ation  o(2d.  per  pound,  and  sells,  including  the  dut>',  at  from 
lOj.  to  20ef.  per  pound,  arcording  to  its  quality.  (Ann.  de 
CAimte,  tome  47 ; Berthollet.  ^imens  detAri  de  la  Vein- 
/•ire.  tome  ii. ; Library  of  ILntertaining  (Vege- 

table Substances,  Materials  of  Manufacture) ; Gmemment 
Statiftical  T(J>Ut.) 

AKNSBERG  (or  Arensberg),  the  largest  of  the  three 
circles,  or  governments,  which  form  tlte  Prussian  province 
of  WestphSia.  In  1803,  subsequently  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  electorate  of  Cologne,  it  was  united  with  the  territory  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  from  which  it  was  transferred  to  Prussia 
in  the  year  1813.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the 
circle  of  Munster,  and  on  the  north-east  by  that  of  Minden: 
on  the  east,  by  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt;  on  the  south-east  and  south,  by  the  duchy  of 
Nassau ; on  the  south-west  by  the  circle  of  Coblenz ; and 
on  the  west,  by  those  of  Cologne  and  Diisscldorf.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  measurement,  its  superficial  extent  is 
2952  square  miles ; and  its  population,  which  the  census 
uf  1818  stated  to  be  383,405,  amounted  at  the  close  of  16J1 
to  462,065  suuls,  of  whom  the  majority  are  of  tlie  Protestant 
faith ; the  number  of  Catholics  being  in  the  proportion  of 
J 7 in  39  individuals.  It  contained,  at  that  period,  38,147 
horses  and  colU,  171,536  oxen  and  cows,  and  160,938  sheep 
and  goats.  Amsberg  comprehends  the  mediatized  sove- 
reignties of  Witgenstein-Berlcburg,  \Vitgenstein-\Vitgen- 
stein,  and  Hohen-limburg ; and.  according  toSchlicWn  s 
statement,  55  towns,  3420  villages  end  hamlets,  60,420 
houses,  854  churches,  chapels,  and  synagogues,  and  5129 
manufactories,  mills,  &c. 

ARNSBERG.  a minor  circle  in  the  ^vernment  of  Aa, 
252  square  miles  in  superficial  extent,  which  had  a popula- 
tion of  27,397  souls  at  the  close  of  1831,  and  contains  7 
towns  and  122  market-towns,  villag^,  &c.  The  northern 
part  of  the  circle,  a considerable  portion  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  great  forest  of  Arnslierg.  consists  of  valleys  hemmed  . 
in  by  high  hills  and  mountains;  but  its  southerly  districts  | 
have  a more  even  surface.  The  soil  is  stony,  hut  produces  i 
a sufficiency  of  grain,  tlax.  and  potatoes,  for  the  consumption  | 
of  the  inhabitants ; its  more  lucrative  growtli  is  the  timber, 
which  is  felled  in  the  forest  of  Amsberg,  and  exported  in 
considerable  quantities  to  the  adjacent  provinces,  particularly  * 
the  circle  of  the  Mark,  which  has  little  wood  of  its  own. 
The  principal  river  in  the  circle  of  Aa,  is  the  Ruhr,  which 
rises  at  Winterherg,  within  its  borders,  and  Hows  into  the  i 
Rhine  between  Duisburg  and  Ruhrort.  Its  mineral  re- 
sourros  consist  of  iron,  marble,  salt,  and  brick-earth ; but 
its  manufheturing  industry  is  limited  to  the  production  of  | 
inconsiderable  quantities  of  linens  and  woollens,  together  : 
with  utensils  and  articles  of  wood. 

ARNSBERG,  the  capital  both  of  the  larger  and  lesser  I 
circle,  U situate<l  on  a hill,  surrounded  on  almost  every  side  I 
by  the  Ruhr ; it  commands  a delightful  prospect  uf  the 
mountainous  and  picturesque  scenery  around  it,  in  which  j 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  in  the  old  town,  where  the 
Westphalian  barons  used  to  meet  in  secret  tribunal,  form  a 
striking  feature.  Amsberg  is  ill  provided  with  water,  its 
whole  supply  being  derived  from  an  hydraulic  work  which 
ibrees  it  up  to  the  town  from  the  river.  It  was  a more 
thriving  place  in  former  times,  when  it  was  associated  with 
the  Hanseatic  league ; at  the  present  day  its  chief  depend- 
ence is  on  the  production  of  potashes,  and  the  manufactur- 
ing of  brandv.  beer,  and  a few  linens  and  woollens.  The 
principal  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  government  offices, 
two  Catholic  churches,  a Protestant  seminary  for  teachers, 
and  a Catholic  gymnasium : it  has  also  an  agricultural 
society.  At  the  close  of  1831,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  3605:  which  gives  an  increase  of  1)72  since  the  year 
1817.  51*  22'  N.  lat.  and  8°  2'  E.  long,  of  Greenwich; 
about  forty  miles  in  a direct  line  S.W.  of  Paderboro. 

ARNSTAOT,  a seigniory  in  Thuringia,  forming  part  of 
the  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen.  It  con- 
tains 216  square  miles,  two  towns  (Arostadt  and  Plauen), 
forty- two  villages,  and  23.000  inhabitants.  Arnstadt  (in 
50®  *49'  N.  lat.,  and  10*  57'  E.  long.)  is  the  chief  town  and 
aeat  of  government  of  the  seigniory,  and  is  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  Gera,  in  the  heart  of  a highlv  pic- 
ttircsque  country,  eleven  miles  south  of  Erfurt,  It  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  earls,  afterwards  princes  of 
SchwaMburg-Anhalt,  but  upon  the  extinction  of  the  lost 
of  that  line  in  1716  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  present  pos- 
aseowors.  It  is  cmbellislied  with  a palace,  in  which  are  a ] 


valuable  cabinet  uf  porcelain  and  a small  picture-gallery. 
There  are  four  churches  in  the  town,  the  oldest  of  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  * Early  Church'  (Friib-kircbe),  tbe 
service  being  performed  in  it  at  an  earlier  hour  in  tbe  morn- 
ing than  in  any  other  place  of  worship  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  other  public  buildings  consist  of  the  ruins  of  a palaco 
built  in  1557,  the  government  offices,  a cemetery  chapel,  an 
orphan  and  a lunatic  asylum,  a gymnasium  or  grammar 
school,  a seminary  for  the  townsmen's  tM>ns,  a houM  of  cor- 
rection, and  several  woollen  and  brass-ware  manufactories. 
Its  inhabitants,  who  are  Lutherans,  and  in  nu  nber  nearly 
5000.  are  actively  engaged  in  trade : beer,  leather,  and  linen 
are  its  staple,  ft  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  marts  for 
fruit,  grain,  a*<^a  timber,  in  tills  quarter  of  Germany,  and 
abounds  in  oil  and  tlour  mills,  one  of  which,  the  * Gunther- 
mill,’  has  thirty  sets  of  grindstones.  A profusion  of  gardens 
and  orchards  lie  scatter^  round  the  town ; and  the  remains 
of  two  antient  burgs,  the  Kiifemburg  and  Altenburg,  are 
striking  features  in  its  environs.  The  latter,  which  stands 
upon  a hill  commanding  tlie  delightful  valley  that  spreads 
from  its  base,  is  said  to  have  been  the  spot  on  whidi  a Thu- 
ringian  nobleman  erected  a house  for  the  residence  of  our 
fellow-countryman,  St.  Bouiface,  the  * Apostle  of  the  (Ger- 
mans,' in  the  seventh  century.  Plauen  is  a small  town 
lying  on  the  Gera,  in  the  bosom  of  a beautiful  valley. 
Its  population  is  under  800. 

ARNSWALDE.  in  the  New-Mark,  one  of  the  eighteen 
circles  of  the  Prussian  government  of  Frankfurt,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg.  Its  area  is  487  square  miles,  ana  its 
population  it  the  close  of  the  year  1831  was  28.165  souls. 
At  that  period  it  possessed  3,515  horses,  10,044  homed 
cattle,  and  78,930  sheep  and  goats.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-west  by  Pomerania,  is  watered  by  tbe  Dmge 
I and  some  smaller  rivers,  and  contains  several  small  lakes. 
It  has  an  abundance  of  forests,  and  a sandy  soil,  the  poverty 
of  which  has  been  overcome  by  the  industry  of  its  possessors, 
and  yields  much  grain  and  timber,  besides  feeding  numerous 
herds  and  (locks. 

ARNSWALDE,  the  capital  of  this  drclo,  lies  about  120 
miles  N.B.  of  Berlin,  contains  3,550  inhabitants,  a parochial 
church  and  two  hospitals ; it  manufaetures  linens  and  wool- 
lens. It  stands  between  three  lakes,  which  are  well-stocked 
with  fish. 

AROIT)EiE,  an  orderof  moDocotyledonous  plants,  which 
approach  dicotyledons  in  tbe  form  and  veining  of  their 
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leftvat,  bat  offfM  with  the  fbrmer  in  everything  else  of 
iinporttXMe.  They  era  readily  known  by  their  flowers  being  , 
very  eloee.y  upon  e cylindncal,  or  lengthened,  | 
axis,  celled  teehcicelly  e spedix  {Jig.  2),  which  is  itself  | 
enekeed  in  e Icef  of  e peenlier  figure,  the  edges  of  which  ' 
ere  curved  inwards  till  they  meet,  forming  a sort  of  hollow  , 
sheath,  which  botanists  name  »patM«  (see  fig.  1 in  the 
aceompenying  cut). 

The  fruit  is  geoorelly  a cluster  of  little  berries,  each  of 
which  contains  a small  number  of  seeds.  The  flowers  them - 
Mires  are  extremely  rariable  in  structure ; soaetimes  hav- 
ing neitlier  calyx  nor  oorcdla,  and  sometimes  possessing  ; 
both  these  parts ; Mmetimea  fumi^lied  with  anthers  OMn-  ; 
ing  in  a singular  manner  by  little  lobes,  or  naming  anthers  i 
of  the  commonest  construction.  Many  of  the  species  grow  ! 
npoQ  the  trunks  of  trees,  clinging  to  them,  in  tropical  | 
eoontTMS,  like  ivy : a ver)-  few  are  found  in  Europe,  and  ' 
thoM  are  always  little  stemlcss  herbs ; a small  number  arc 
small  erect  shrubs.  They  are  all  acrid  in  a high  degree, 
some  of  them  so  much  so  as  to  be  dangerous  poisons. 
for  example,  the  dumb-cane  of  the  West  Indies,  which 
paralyses  the  mouth  if  only  chewed.  Nevertheless  this 
acrid  principle  is  so  far  removed  by  roasting  or  boiling,  (hat 
the  underground  stems  may,  in  some  cases,  be  used  us  food. 
The  coloeasia  of  the  tropics,  and  somo  other  species,  aro 
common  articles  of  food  among  the  negroes ; but  they  are 
said  not  to  agree  very  well  with  Europeans.  In  this  country 
only  one  kind  of  aroideous  plant,  the  Arum  marulaium, 
represented  in  the  wood-*ut.  is  found  wild.  The  root  of  that 
speeios,  which  is  vulgarly  named  the  cuckoo  flower,  is  eatable 
when  properly  piepared,  just  as  those  which  have  already 
been  mentioned;  but  it  is  never  used  except  by  the  poor 
in  times  of  famine. 

Aruideo  are  also  remarkable  for  the  heat  which  some  of 
the  tpedes  give  out  when  flowering  (see  lindley's  Inim^ 
duction  to  p.  2d9),  and  for  the  exceedingly  offen- 

sive odour  of  others  at  that  time. 

AROLSEN.  on  the  Aar,  twenty-three  milea  S.  of  Cassel, 
is  the  residence  of  tiie  princes  of  Waldeek,  who  are  among 
the  oldest  oonstitotional  sovereigns  in  Germany.  The  town 
is  regularly  built,  poasesses  woollen,  leather,  and  iron-ware 
manufactories,  a graromar-scdiool.  three  churches,  and  about 
3000  inhabitants.  The  palace  is  a handsome  structure  of 
spacious  dimensions ; it  contains  a gallery  of  choice  paintings 
(amongst  which  is  West's  * Death  of  General  Wolfe '),  a 
numismatic  cabinet,  which  is  richer  in  the  series  of  Greek 
coins  than  almost  any  other  in  Europe,  a valuable  museum 
of  antiquities  from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  collected  in 
Italy  by  the  undo  of  the  present  prince,  and  a library  uf  I 
30,ooO  volumes,  besides  some  very  rare  MSS.  The  sur-  I 
rounding  country  is  wcll-woode<l,  and  there  is  a handsome  ; 
avenue  of  six  rows  of  antient  oaks,  2000  paces  in  length.  i 
close  upon  the  town.  Stein  states  the  latitude  to  be  51’’ 
25'  17"  N. 

ARO'MA  is  the  supposed  principle  of  odour  in  plants, 
formerly  called  by  Boerhaave  Sjnritus  Rector.  This  quality 
generally  resides  in  the  essential  oil ; but  there  are  some 
vegetables  that  have  a strong  odour  which  yield  but  little 
or  no  essential  oil,  as  the  jessamine  and  the  violet ; or 
when  an  oil  in  small  quantity  is  procured  from  them,  it 
has  nut  the  powerful  smell  which,  considering  the  smallness 
of  its  proportion  compared  with  the  fragrance  of  the  plants, 
it  might  be  expectea  to  possess.  As  plants  exhale  their 
odour  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  communicate  it  to  water 
at  a lower  temperature  than  that  at  which  it  could  be  distilled, 
it  has  been  imaginerl  that  some  principle  of  a mure  subtile 
nature  exists,  in  which  the  odour  resides,  and  that  it  is  this 
which  imparts  smell  to  the  oil.  In  fact,  however,  tlie  pro- 
perty of  ^our  bdongs  to  proximate  vegetable  principles  of 
different  kinds,  in  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  existence  of  any  common  principle;  essential  oil  is 
unquestionably  the  most  usual  caUM  of  its  prvxluction,  and 
it  is  capable  of  being  volatilized  in  small  quantity  at  a low- 
temperature,  and  thus  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  or 
communicated  to  water. 

AROMATARI,  JOSEPH  OF,  a learned  physician  and 
naturalist,  was  bom  about  the  year  1566  at  Assisi,  a town 
of  the  dudiy  of  Spoleto,  in  the  ecclesiastical  states.  His 
father  was  a physician,  and  was  competent  to  determine,  as 
well  as  eager  to  bestow  on  his  son,  the  kind  of  education 
most  suited  to  fit  him  for  the  same  profession.  His  studies 
were  begun  at  Perugia,  and  continued  at  Padua,  where  he 
ituihed  successively  logic,  phUnsophy.  and  modicios.  He 


obtained  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medirme  in  his  rigbtee&Oi 
year,  and  imm^iately  afterwards  established  himself  s$  a 
physician  at  'Venice,  where  be  remained  praotisiog  for  fiftr 
years : nor  could  be  be  prevailed  upon  to  ouit  it  b)  the  mou 
tempting  offers  and  solicitations  made  to  nim  by  the  Duke 
of  Mantua,  the  King  of  England,  and  Pope  l}rban  VIII. 
He  died  at  Venice  on  the  I6th  of  July,  1660. 

During  this  long  period  he  devoted  himself  to  his  profs- 
sion,  to  the  study  (ff  the  mode  of  generation  or  re-p^uc- 
tion  of  plants  and  animals,  and  to  polite  literature.  He 
accumulated  an  immense  library,  extremely  rich  in  diub- 
scripts.  His  only  publication  connected  with  polite  litm- 
turc  was,  Ripmle  alie  Coneiderasion  di  Alata^n  Twm: 
eopro  le  Rime  del  Petrurca.  Padua,  1011,  8vo.  Tovhiti 
Tassoni  having  replied  under  the  assumed  name  of  Cm- 
cenzio  Pope,  ^^matari  answered  under  a fictitious  Dsoe. 
in  the  following  w'ork : Uialoghi  di  Pilcidio  M^amjtoda  i« 
Hpoeta  agli  Avreriimenti  dati  entto  name  di  C’rttcmrw  Pffw 
a Oiu*epj>e  degli  Arumatari.  Venice,  161 3,  8vo.  Hiscoe 
I tributions  to  medicine  and  natural  history  consist  in  /)i<pii 
i tatio  de  Rabie  ContagiotOy  euipr<epimta  e$t  Eptttola  dtQt 
neratiane  Planlarum  ex  Serninious.  Venice,  1625;  uu! 
Frankfort,  1626,  4to.  The  Epistle  has  been  repeatedly  r^ 
printed ; 1st,  in  Kpittolee  i>ehctee  of  Richt,  NureoUrE, 
1662;  2nd,  in  the  PhilotryjJtiral  Tranaaetinm,  voL  xvm. 
p.  1 50.  Lend.  1 694 ; and  at  the  end  of  J ungius's 
Botanico-PAynea,  at  Saxe-Cobourg,  in  174T. 

This  Kputle,  addressed  to  Dr.  Bartholocicw  Nant, 
only  the  outline,  or  heads  of  chapters,  of  a lai^  work  whirl 
he  intended  to  write  on  generation,  but  which  his  numcroo 
professional  engagements  and  delicate  health  prevented  bh 
accomplishing.  Tlio  views,  however  imperfect\r  developed, 
are  more  in  accordance  with  those  held  in  the  present  dsy 
by  our  most  distinguished  vegetable  anatomists  and  physio- 
logists, than  many  of  those  entertained  for  a long  peiiod  mb 
sequent  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He  tau^t  tbaitht 

Iso-called  seeds  of  plants  were  not,  as  a whole,  the  nev  pUu. 
but  that  a very  small  portion  of  a seed  possess^  the  pnocipls 
j of  life,  the  rest  being  intended  for  the  nourishment  oftiu: 
part.  This  corre^nds  to  the  embryo  and  albutaeo  of 
modem  writers.  The  existence  of  llus  embryo  in  a Med 
rendered  it  fertile ; its  absence  caused  it  to  be  unfertile.  Tbr 
development  of  this  embryo  took  place  in  a two-fold  directioD. 
a portion  of  it  ascending,  and  constituting  the 
other  descending,  and  constituting  the  radicle. 

He  asserted  the  analogy  between  seeds  and  tbs 
animals,  and  even  designated  seeds  the  eggi  of  pmu 
both  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  receive  their  bob 
ri.Hhmcnt  flfora  the  albumen  by  which  they  are  surrouoded, 
but  afterwards  the  chicken  takes  un  its  nounshment  by  m 
mouth,  a plant  by  its  roots.  In  botii  cases  the  youq^oo' 
bryo  existed  previous  to  hatching  or  germination,  being  b 
these  processes  only  developed,  and  not  then  formed. 

His  principles  respecting  the  generation  of  animals  vm 
known  to,  and  adopUKl,  and  promulgatevl  at  full  length  by 
Harvey  in  his  treatise  De  Generatione,  His  views  rwpectiW 
seeds  would  appear  to  have  been  overlooked,  except  bv  a ven 
few.  It  is  right,  therefore,  that  the  well-foundeil  efaio}^ 
this  learned  physician  should  be  brought  fairly  and  distinrtly 
forward. 

AROMATICS  are  agents  obtained  from  the  veg«t>^ 
kingdom,  exercising  a peculiar  influence  over  Ute  digestive 
powers,  and  possessed  of  more  or  less  odour  or  fragranve. 
Of  this  odour,  by  which  they  can  at  all  times  be  recognised, 
the  most  usual  vehicle  is  an  essential  or  volatile  oil,  u sUted 
in  the  article  Aroma.  Indeed  volatile  oil  exists  in  tH 
aromatic  plants,  and  in  every  part  except  the  coivledoc^. 
save  in  tne  nutmeg  and  a very  few  other  setui ; but 
this  aromatic  oil  does  not  reside  in  the  same  part  in  cve^ 
kind  of  plant.  In  umbelliferous  plants  vte  find  it  mostly  in 
the  fruits  (and  chiefly  In  the  vitlte  of  them),  yet  in  aafewL 
celery,  and  parsley,  it  is  diffused  through  the  whole  stfwturt- 
Labiate  plants,  such  as  mint,  balm,  rosemary,  and  laveodrr, 
have  it  in  the  leaves  and  stem ; cinnamon  in  the  bsA; 
all  terebinthinate  plants  in  their  younw  branches.  Tbr 
iris  florentina  (.orris)  and  others  have  it  cniefly  in  the  n»t, 
the  scitamincB  equally  in  the  root  (ginger)  and  the  leedi 
(cardamoms):  the  rose  and  chamomile  have  it  in  tbepeub: 
yet  it  is  not  cqu.vl  in  all  the  petals  of  the  cbamoDule,  beinf 
greatest  in  the  yellow  florets  of  the  disk  ; licncc,  douWiog 
the  flowers  of  Ilk*  chamomile,  by  which  the  yellow  florttouf 
the  disk  are  diminished,  and  the  white  florets  of  the  rty  lo* 
creased,  lessens  the  virtues  of  the  flowers. 
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The  power  of  medicine*  is  frequently  ju^ed  of  by  their 
eentible  Qualities,  that  is,  by  the  impression  which  thev 
make  on  toe  organs  of  smell  and  taste , aromatics  affect  both 
of  these  senses  in  a vary  perceptible  and  aomctimcs  ex- 
traordinary manner.  Scarcely  any  one  is  insensible  to  the 
odour  of  particular  dowers,  and  some  are  affected  by  them 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  approach  to  Ceylon  can 
be  determined  by  the  fragrance  of  the  air,  at  the  distance  of 
many  miles ; the  magnwia  glauca  fbeavor-tree  or  swamp 
ma^olia)  diffuses  an  odour,  by  winch  it  can  be  recognized 
at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  among  the  swampy  districts, 
and  consequently  moist  atmosphere,  in  which  it  grows. 
This  powerfully  affects  many  (lersons  while  travelling  or 
hunting;  and  the  magnolia  tripetala  causea  sickuess, 
headach.  and  an  aggravation  of  fevers  or  rheumatism, 
among  those  near  it  who  are  labouring  uuder  these  com- 
plaints. The  odour  of  the  jonquils  and  other  fragrant  plants 
raised  in  Holland  is  so  great,  when  brought  into  a room  or 
close  apai  tinent,  as  to  be  quite  overpowering.  In  such  coun- 
tries or  places  os  havo  a very  humid  atmosphere,  the  odour 
of  plants  is  most  readily  didused  as  well  as  most  potent ; of 
this  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  by  calling  to  mind  the  greater 
fragrance  of  Uuwers  early  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening, 
or  after  a shower.  This  acoounls  for  tlie  violent  ocuon  of 
the  plants  in  the  countries  just  mentioned ; but  even  many 
plants  of  Britain  affect  some  individuals,  endowed  witli  a 
peculiar  and  excessive  sensibility,  to  an  extreme  degree. 
The  sweet-scented  violet  has  such  an  effect  on  certain  per- 
sons as  to  occasion  headach.  convulsions,  and  apoplexy. 
(See  Triller,  Diuntatio  <k  Morte  Sidtita  ex  nimio  iularwn 
Odore.) 

Arooutica  are  seldom  applied  to  the  organ  of  smell  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  system  in  a remedial  man- 
ner, except  in  the  form  of  aromatic  vinegar,  in  threatened 
or  actual  fainting : we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  consider 
their  action  upon  the  palate  and  sioroach.  As  all  aromatics 
contain  volatile  oil,  their  action  is  generally  referred  to  this 
principle ; but  there  cannot  be  a ^ubt  that  the  more  fixed 
principle  which  they  contain  contribute  greatly  to  their 
effect  Volatile  oilsi  when  separated,  act  chiefly  on  the  ner- 
vous system ; but  aromatics  influeoce  more  particularly  the 
digestive  organs,  the  function  of  assimilation,  and  the  geue- 
ration  of  animal  beat  They  are  themselves  digested,  but 
previous  to  this  process  commencing,  or  going  any  length, 
they  produce,  by  direct  contact  with  the  iulemal  surfaces,  a 
peculiar  effect,  which  we  perceive  beginning  at  the  lips  and 
palate,  and  accompanying  them  in  their  progress  to  sto> 
macb.  They  scarcely  excite  any  general  action  of  the  sys> 
tern,  but  expend  their  power  ehiedy  upon  the  stomach,  and,  in 
a less  degree,  upon  the  inieatinsl  canal ; increasing  the  vital 
force  of  me  former,  and  quickeniug  the  muscular  action  of 
the  latter.  They  alM  communicate  to  the  stomach  a greater 
power  of  resistance  to  unpleasant  sensations,  oa  under  their 
intluenco  many  artiolea  can  be  borne  by  it  which  would 
otherwise  be  rejected ; and  this  happens  equally  with  regard 
to  food  and  medicines. 

The  mixture  of  aromatics  renders  them  more  agreeable 
than  when  given  singly;  and  this  is  exemplified  both  in 
their  noedieal  sod  culinary  employment,  as  no  good  cook 
will  use  only  one  spice  if  she  can  procure  more.  The 
ammaHc  ttowder  and  aromatte  eoi^ectim  are  eompounded 
on  this  prineiple  for  medical  use,  and  Dr.  Kitehener'a  Zest 
for  culinary  purposes. 

The  neeesaity  for  the  employment  of  aronuties  is  greater 
in  warm  cUmates  and  weather  than  in  cold ; and  we  find 
the  plants  which  furnish  them  grow  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance in  hoi  countries.  The  pepper  tribe  (piperacese),  for 
example,  is  confined  to  the  hottest  parts  of  the  world  : such 
as  tropical  America  and  the  Indian  Archipelago;  forty 
species  of  pepper  are  met  with  in  the  bland  of  Java  alone. 
Throughout  the  Bast  Indies  the  natives  restore  the  powers 
of  the  stomach  by  chawing  betel,  which  consists  of  slicee  of 
the  amca  nut,  sprinkled  with  fresh  lime,  wrapped  up  along 
with  some  other  aromatic  in  a leaf  of  the  piper  betel.  The 
Indians  of  South  America  use  the  erytkroarjfium  Penwianum 
(called  orvra)  along  with  the  leaves  of  the  chmopodiwn 
Qainoa,  mixed  with  quick-lime,  to  stimulate  the  impeired 
powers  of  the  stomach  during  tbeir  long  and  toilsome 
loumeys  over  the  heights  of  the  Andes.  (See  Humboldt, 
TaUeitu  Phyeioue  de  ta  Nnetoeile  Eepagite.)  On  the  same 
principle,  the  Eumpeans  who  visit  tropical  countries  use 
curry  and  other  hot  dishes.  But  in  every  quarter  of  the 
giolte  we  find  eoodimenis  wed  akmg  srith  all  articles  difficult 


of  digestion,  especially  vagetablea.  Osh,  and  TOiuig  meats, 
such  as  veal.  Aromatics  are  tberefore  employed  both  to 
prevent  and  cure  diseased  states  of  the  stomach,  and  to 
assist  the  action  of  other  remedies. 

In  simple  loss  of  appetite,  without  any  other  obvious 
disease,  or  in  slow  digestiou,  they  may  be  employed  in  the 
form  of  the  warmer  pickles  during  dinner,  or  preseived 
ginger  sfter  dinner. 

In  many  cases  of  fever  in  warm  climates,  the  stomach  is 
so  powerless  that  it  cannot  extract  from  cinchona  bark,  or 
other  febrifuge  medicines,  the  prioriples  fitted  to  curs  the 
disease,  unless  aided  by  aromatics.  Hence  Cayenne  pepper 
is  added  to  them  ,*  and  indeed  Cayenoe  popper  will  often 
I euro  the  fever  without  anv  bark.  Lately  pipsrin  (the 
I active  principle  of  pepper)  has  been  recommended  as  a 
means  of  curing  fevers  in  Europe ; and  certain  it  is  that 
I some  lingering  fevers,  of  the  intermittent  character,  occur- 
I ring  in  old  or  feeble  persons,  cannot  be  cured  without  the 
assistance  of  aromatics.  [Sm  Ague.]  It  may  be  sutsd. 
[ however,  that  piperin  when  pure  has  no  aromatic  property. 

The  preparation  of  iron  (carbonate)  which  is  found  to  be 
so  useful  in  coring  tic-douloureux.  can  rarely  be  borne  by  the 
stomach  for  such  a length  of  time,  or  in  such  large  doses,  as 
are  necessary,  without  adding  aromatics  to  it.  They  are 
also  very  beneficially  added  to  aloetic  purgatives,  for  the 
treatment  of  indigestion  and  constipation,  occurring  in  lite- 
rary and  sedentary  persons.  Aromatics  are  frequently 
us<^  to  disguise  the  unpleasant  taste  of  many  medicines. 
The  disagreeable  taste  of  aloes  is  concealed  by  adding  the 
aromatic  or  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  and  the  intensely 
bitter  taste  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  is  nearly  covered  by 
mixing  one  part  of  it  with  ten  or  fifteen  parts  of  powdered 
valerian,  fennel,  aniseed,  or  orange-peel. 

Aromatics  are  most  suited  to  persons  of  a phlegmatic 
constitution,  or  those  advanced  in  life ; less  so  to  the  young, 
or  those  of  vei7  irritable  eonsiitutions.  They  are  to  be 
altogether  prohibited  in  certain  states  of  the  stomach,  or 
system  generally.  When  there  exists  any  inttammstory 
condition  of  the  stomach,  they  would  be  very  improper. 
And  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  all  degrees  and  slagos 
of  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  d?bility  more  or  less  is  felt 
by  the  patient,  which  might  seem  to  indicate  their  nse; 
but  un^r  such  eireumstsnces  they  are  extremely  hurtful. 
The  same  observations  apply  to  tM  aromatic  teas,  such 
as  balm  and  sage,  in  common  use  among  the  people. 

In  certain  affections  of  the  brain,  such  aa  when  there  is  s 
tendency  to  apoplexy,  they  are  improper.  Cullen  mentioiis 
the  case  of  a gentleman,  who  having  taken  by  mistake  two 
drachms  of  powdered  nutmeg,  in  about  an  hour  became 
drowsy,  and  foil  from  bis  chair.  Being  laid  in  bed,  be 
dsoppM  asleep,  but  awoke  from  time  to  time,  and  was  quite 
j delirious.  He  thus  continued  alternately  sleeping  ana  de- 
! lirious  for  several  honrs:  even  the  following  day  be  still 
I complained  of  headach  and  drowsiness.  In  Che  Bait  soeh 
1 cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Persons  predibpoeed  to 
affections  of  the  brain  should  abstain  from  such  articles, 

: especially  mulled  wine  at  bed-time. 

I ARO^NA.  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  diviaioo  of  No- 
! vara,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lego  Maggiore,  and  near 
I its  southern  extremity.  It  stands  on  ^e  Simplon  road  from 
I Ssritzerlaml  to  Milan,  from  which  another  poet-roafl  branebes 
! out  at  Arona,  leading  to  Novara,  Vercelli,  and  Turin.  Di- 
I ligeoces  and  mails  are  estahlisbed  on  both  roads.  Arona  is 
I seven  miles  from  Sesto  Calende,  which  is  the  frontier  town 
I of  Austrian  Lombardy,  on  that  side.  The  river  Ticino 
forms  the  boundary  ^tween  the  Austrian  and  the  Sar- 
’ dinian  Slates.  Arona  is  a neat  and  bustling  little  town, 
with  a small  harbour  on  the  lake : it  carries  on  a consider- 
' able  transit  trade  between  Piedmont  and  Switzerland. 

I Goods  ooming  from  (Senoa  and  Turin  are  embarked  at 
; Arona.  and  sent  across  tlie  lake  to  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ti- 
‘ cino,  fWim  whence  they  pass  by  the  new  road  over  Mount 
I Bernardin  into  the  Grisons.  and  thence  into  Germany.  The 
; population  of  Arona  is  between  two  and  three  thousand  in- 
nabitanta.  Its  situation  is  delightfriU  just  within  the  last 
range  of  hills  above  which  the  snowy  Alps  are  seen  tower- 
ing, and  at  the  opening  of  the  wide  plains  J..ombardy. 

countrv  near  Arona  produces  good  wine.  S.  Charles 
Borromeo,  t^e  celebrated  archbishop  of  Milan,  was  bom  in 
the  castle  adjoining  Arona,  which  is  now  in  ruins.  An 
enormous  colossal  statue  wits  raised  to  him,  on  a hill  above 
the  town,  in  1697.  It  is  sixty-six  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a 
granite  pedestal,  forty-six  feet  in  height,  and  is  a eonipi 
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eoous  oh^t  for  miles  around.  The  head,  hands,  and  feet, 
are  cast,  the  body  is  made  of  stones,  and  is  covered  with 
sheets  of  hammered  copper.  ( Bertolotti,  da  Milano 

d Ointvra.)  The  proportions  of  the  statue  are  very  good. 
The  Saint  appears  holding  his  breviary  under  his  left  arm ; 
the  right  is  extended,  in  the  act  of  b^towing  his  benedic- 
tion on  the  country.  A staircase  U made  through  tho  in- 
side of  the  colossus  leading  into  the  head  of  the  statue. 
Arena  lies  thirty-six  miles  N.W.  of  Milan,  in  45®  47^  N, 
lat  and  8®  28'.  E.  long. 

ARPEG'GIO,  in  musicdtal.  to  play  on  fAe  A«ry)),is,when 
applied  to  kevod  instruments,  the  striking  the  notes  of  a 
chord  in  rapid  succession,  as  in  the  manner  of  touching  the 
harp,  instead  of  playing  them  simultaneously,  the  notes, 
when  struck,  being  held  out  the  full  remainder  of  the  time. 
Example- 


On  the  violiu,  flute,  &c.,  where  the  notes  cuimot  be  held 
out,  tho  arpeggio  is  commonly  executed  Uius 


I- 

ARPl'NO,  the  Roman  ARPI'NUM.  This  very  anUent 
city  is  situated  near  the  confines  of  tho  Neapolitan  king- 
dom, in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoru,  about  sixty-eight 
miles  S.E.  of^me,  and  sixty-five  from  Naples.  It  stands 
on  a bold  rugged  eminence  to  tho  left  of  the  river  Garigli- 
ano,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Fibreno,  or  Fiumc  della 
Posta  (the  antient  Fibrenus),  with  the  Garigliano  (the  an- 
tient  Liris). 

The  old  town,  which  lieforn  the  extension  of  the  power  of 
the  Romai)  republic  fbrmed  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Volsd,  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a steep  rock.  An 
antient  arch  (constructed  like  the  false  arch  of  which  a cut  is 
given,  p.  263),  which  is  not  circular,  but  acuminated,  pre- 
senting a sharp  arrow-head,  in  the  style  of  the  Ckithic  arch ; 
a considerable  extent  of  walls  composed  of  Urge  stones,  put  j 
together  without  any  kind  of  cement ; an  antient  cistern,  | 
lour  subterranean  arches,  and  other  traces,  still  remain.  The  ' 
pUee  is  called  by  the  natives  Civita  Vecehia  and  Arpino 
Vecchio.  Arpinum,  in  alliance  with  Rome,  withstood  the 
arms  of  the  Samnites,  for  which  it  was  rewarded  with  some  ' 
of  the  privileges  of  a Roman  municipium  b.  c.  302.  (Livy.  i 
X.  i.)  About  B.  c.  1 88  the  inhabitants  of  Arpinum  receiv^  | 
the  full  privileges  of  Roman  cilisens,  and  were  enrolled  in  i 
the  Cornelian  tribe.  (Livy,  xxxviii.  36.)  It  afterwards  be-  I 
came  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Catus  Marius  and  I 
Jicero.  Though  Arpinum  partook  in  the  horrors  conse<iuent  ' 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power,  and  in  the  desolation  j 
of  the  middle  ages,  it  was  never  wholly  obliterated  as  a city.  ^ 
but  has  oontinu^,  like  Aquinum  (the  birth-pUce  of  Juvenal 
and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas),  and  like  other  antient  places  in  : 
the  neighbourhood,  to  be  of  comparative  importance.  It  I 
SDce  owed  its  preservation  to  the  fame  of  Cicero  and  Ma- 
rius, In  tho  wars  liotween  the  houses  of  Aragon  and  An-  ‘ 
ou  for  the  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  Arpino  , 
look  psut  with  tho  French  against  the  Aragonese  and  the 
pope.  Tho  |iontiff(Piusn.)  generously  commanded  Napo-  | 
looDo  Ormni,  his  successful  captain,  to  ' sfNiro  Arpino,  for  i 
.be  memory  of  Caius  Marius  and  Marcus  Tullius.'  | 

The  tow  n of  Arpino,  like  most  others  in  Italy,  gradually  ; 
Icscended.  as  peace  and  tranquillity  were  esUblishod,  from  | 
iie  lofty  hill  top  to  lower  ground,  and  it  now  stands  on  an  j 
nferior  ridge  nearer  to  the  Liris.  | 

The  present  population  rather  exceeds  12,000;  maim-  . 
tictories  of  the  best  cloth  made  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 

•if  parchment,  paper,  and  leather,  arc  briskly  carried  on  in  ' 
.he  town  an<l  its  vicinity.  From  tho  mountainous  nature  of ' 
.he  district,  and  Us  contiguity  to  the  great  sheep  and  cattle  ; 
ureeding  provinces  of  the  Abnixzi,  a pastoral  air,  however,  , 
prevails.  Tlie  surrounding  scenery,  tho  picturesque  beautv  [ 
>f  which  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  any  {lart  of  Italy,  is  wood- 
land and  very  mountainous.  The  soil  in  the  valley  of  the 
Liris,  or  GarigUano,  is  alluvial  and  productive ; and  a rich,  | 
deep,  and  black  loam,  that  gives  nourishment  to  extensive 
woc^  of  the  largest  oak  trees  in  the  peninsula,  with  tho  I 


exception  of  those  on  Mount  Garganus,  extends  far  up 
the  mountains'  sides.  The  river  Liris  runs  in  a deep  bed 
its  full,  clear,  rapid  stream,  very'  different  from  the  muddy, 
slecpv  character  it  assumes  in  the  flat  country  nearer  to  it* 
mouth,  has  formed  some  curious  little  islands,  and  a number 
of  cascades,  the  soothing  noise  of  which  is  constantly  heard 
in  the  town  of  ,:Vrpino.  The  Fibrenus.  a deep,  rapid,  pellu- 
cid. and  excessively  cold  mountain  stream,  which  has  iu 
sources  in  a part  of  the  Apenninc  chain  that  separates  the 
vale  of  the  Liris  from  the  Fucine  lake  (now  the  lake  of 
Cclano),  joins  the  Liris  by  a gentle  water-fall,  about  three 
miles  aWe  Arpino.  The  banks  of  both  rivers  are  shaded 
with  poplar  trees  of  exceedingly  fine  growth.  Near  iU 
mouth  the  Pibrenus  forks  into  two  branches,  between  which 
and  tho  Liris,  whose  w aters  wash  its  base,  there  is  a beau- 
tiful little  island  of  a triangular  shape.  This  islet,  no* 
called  ' L'  Isola  di  San  Paolo,'  or,  more  frequently,  sim^^v 
' L'  Isola,'  is  supposed  to  be  the  ‘ Amaltbea'  of  Cicero,  which 
was  one  of  the  orator's  favourite  retreats.  (Cicero  to  Attiew,  i. 
16,  ii.  1.)  Opposite  to  the  island,  and  in  an  angle  fortxMd 
by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Fibrenus  and  by  the  main 
I stream  of  the  Liris,  there  stands  a building  call^  La  Villa 
, di  San  Domenico,  wliirh  was  built  for  the  accommodatKiD 
I of  some  monks  of  the  Dominican  order  in  the  middle  ages, 
on  the  site  and  mainly  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  great  orator  s 
Arpinc  villa,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  is  deserted,  and  almost 
a ruin. 

The  monks  seem  to  have  also  occupied  tho  site  of  the 
habitation  of  Marius.  At  the  distance  of  a few  miles  from 
the  town  of  Arpino,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Liris,  there  i« 
a religious  house  occupied  by  Trappists  (the  only  monks  of 
that  severe  order  in  Italy),  which  hus  always  borne  the 
name  of ' Casamari.' 

The  snlienl  remains,  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, existing  in  and  about  Arpino.  are  neither  numerous 
nor  very  important.  The  most  interesting  are  those  of  the 
; cloacffi,  or  common  sewers  of  the  city,  which,  like  those  of 
antient  Romo,  arc  capacious,  and  built  in  the  finest  manner, 
and  the  ruins  of  a Roman  bridge  across  the  Liris,  between 
Arpino  and  Sort.  This  bridge,  which  the  people,  who 
fondly  assign  almost  every  vestige  of  antiquity  to  their  great 
country'man.  have  always  called  * II  Ponte  di  Cicerone,  w«* 
thrown  over  the  Liris,  not  in  a straight  but  in  a very 
oblique  line.  This  was  evidently  done  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  several  small  islets,  on  which  the  piers  of  the 
bridge  were  built,  and  which  lie  across  the  bed  of  the  river 
in  that  direction.  Only  one  arch,  which  is  of  very  good 
Roman  construction,  remains  eotire,  but.  as  well  as  can  be 
judged,  there  were  three  other  arches. 

WitUn  the  town  there  are  some  figments  of  old  Roman 
roads,  or  raved  streets,  and  of  some  inscriptions  and  broken 
statues.  T wo  rude  and  evidently  modem  busts  of  Marius  tod 
Cicero  stand  in  the  piazza,  or  market-place,  where  a town- 
hall  has  been  built  of  late  years,  with  niches  for  the  statue* 
of  those  two  groat  ornaments  of  Arpino.  The  public  school 
is  called  the  TuIIian  College,  and  the  humble  play-house 
the  Tulliaii  Theatre.  The  initials  (M.  T.  C.)  of  toe  orator  * 
name  are  seen  in  all  directions,  and  they  alone  form  the 
insignia  or  anns  of  the  city.  The  cloth  manufacturers  of 
the  place,  more  espwially,  boast  that  Arpinum  was  Amous 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic  for  its  woollen  goods  and 
tho  art  of  dyeing  them,  and  that  tho  lather  of  the  izzuDortal 
Cicero  was  a fuller. 

On  each  bank  of  the  Liris,  or  Garigliano,  there  are  nu- 
merous sources  of  mineral  waters.  Iron  abounds  in  some 
and  fine  marble  in  all  of  the  neighbouring  Apenmnes. 
Breccia,  white  marble,  nrhizzato  rouo,  or  spotted  red.  and 
marble  of  a beautiful  warm  yellow  hue,  are  found  in  inex- 
haustible quantities,  but  are  very  rarely  quarried. 

In  modern  times  Arpino  ba.s  given  birth  to  a painter,  who. 
though  scarcely  to  be  ranked  in  the  third  class  oS  Italian 
artists,  may  de»ervo  to  be  mentioned,  because  he  enjoyed 
much  celebrity  in  his  day,  filled  many  eburrhes  both  in  the 
Neapolitan  and  Roman  slates  with  his  frescoes  and^ctures 
and  took  liis  name  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  Inis  was 
Giuseppino  di  Cesare,  always  called  * 11  Cavalier  d'Arpioo, 
where  lie  was  bom  in  1560 ; he  died  at  Rome  in  1640. 

ARC^UEBUS.  See  Arms  (Weapons). 

ARiJUES,  a small  towu  in  France,  about  four  milr« 
S.K.  of  Dieppe,  in  the  department  of  Seine  Inftrieure.  It  is 
upon  the  hule  river  Arque*.  or  Belbune,  which  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Dieppe.  The  town  is  of  litUo  importutce.  It 
has  a bandsorae  parish  church,  and  a castle  now  in  ruin*. 
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This  spot  WAS  signalized  by  the  battle  fought  here  on  St 
Matthew's  d^,  September ‘il*  1589,  between  the  army  of 
Henry  IV.  or  France  and  that  of  the  League  under  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne.  The  engagement  was  not  remark' 
able  either  for  tu  fierceness  or  for  the  heavy  loss  sustained 
by  the  defeated  party;  but  Henr}'s  success  at  so  critical  a 
period  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him,  and  perhaps 
oe  might  ascribe  his  subs^uent  settlement  on  the  throne 
in  no  small  denee  to  the  victoiy  at  Argues. 

ARRACA'CIA  is  a genus  oi  umbelliferous  plants  which 
comprehends  a species  of  as  much  importance  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  America  as  the  |»rsnip  and  carrot  are  in  Europe. 
This  plant,  tlie  Arracacia  eicuitnta  of  botanists,  is  cub 
tivated  in  great  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa 
ri  de  Bogota,  in  the  cooler  districts  among  the  mountains, 
and  in  other  parti  of  the  state  of  Colombia,  where  it  is 
called  Arracocha.  It  resembles  the  common  hemlock  in 
appearance,  but  the  leaves  are  much  broader,  the  stems 
ore  not  spotted,  and  the  llowers  arc  of  a dingy  purple 
colour;  it  is  also  of  smaller  stature. 

The  root  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  tuber  of  a potato, 
only  it  is  furke<l,  or  divided  into  several  lobes,  each  of  which 
is  about  the  size  of  a large  carrot.  These,  when  fit  for  eat- 
ing. are  boiled  Uke  the  potato,  and  become  of  a firm  but 
tender  consistence,  not  at  all  mealy,  and  have  a flavour  in> 
termediate  between  a chestnut  and  a parsnip.  It  appears 
that  an  immense  produce  of  arracacha  is  obtained  in  the 
South  American  provinces,  where  it  has  long  been  as  much 
the  staple  nutriment  of  the  population  as  the  potato  or 
the  yam  in  other  places ; and  as  it  will  only  thrive  in  the 
colder  districts,  it  was  once  exited  to  fonn  an  important 
agricultural  plant  in  Europe.  It  has,  however,  been  found 
upon  trial  unable  to  accommodate  itself  to  our  uncertain 
climate,  and  to  perish  as  soon  as  the  cold  nights  and  damp 
weather  of  autumn  approach,  without  having  been  able  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  perfect  its  tubers.  It  is  therefore  only 
cultivated  now  in  botanical  collections.  For  an  excellent 
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account  of  this  plant,  see  Hooker,  in  5ofantC!«/  Afagazim 
tob.  3092. 

ARRACK.  [SeeARACK.] 

ARRA60N.  [See  Akaoon.] 

ARRAGONITE,  called  by  Mohs  the  prismatic  lime- 
haloide,  is  a mineral  substance,  admitting  of  cleavage  in 
planes  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a right  rhombic  prism  of  1 1 6**  5' 
and  63^  55'.  which  may  therefore  be  considei^  as  its  funda- 
mental  form  (Jfg.  1).  ^be  most  general  modifications  which 
occur,  consist  cither  in  the  romov’al  of  the  four  acuta  angles 
at  A byplanesainteraectingcacbotberintheshoitdiagonal 
B B.  and  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  106^  18',  bp 
which  the  face  P being  entirely  removed,  the  form  of /Ig.  2 is 
produced ; or  the  change  may  be  efiected  by  the  truncation 
of  the  acute  lateral  edges  of  the  prism  by  planes  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  crystal,  and  therefore  inclinra  to  the  /bees,  L, 
at  121°  57\  giving  rise  to  the  form  seen  in  ^g.  3.  These 
modified  forms  usually  present  themselves  in  twin  crystals, 
in  which  the  short  diagonals  of  the  prism  B B are  placed  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  when  only  two  cipstals  are  pre> 
sent,  thus  producing  a very  simple  cross.  It  is  usual,  how- 
ever, that  three  of  the  crystals  of  Jig.  3 cross  each  other, 
producing  a cr)  stal  of  the  appearance  of  Jig.  4 , which,  at  first 
sight,  may  be  mistaken  fur  an  hexagonal  prism,  but  on  a 
closer  inspection  it  will  be  found  that  what  appeared  to  be 
a single  face,  is  really  composed  of  two  planes,  making  a re- 
entrant angle. 

The  intersectiuDs  of  the  individual  crystals  with  each  other 
are  visible  both  in  the  lateral  and  terminal  faces,  and  are 
indicated  in  Jig.  4 by  the  dotted  lines.  These  crystals  have 
been  found  abundantly  in  a ferruginous  clay  in  Aragon  in 
Spain,  where  they  occur  accompanied  by  sulphate  of  lime. 
From  this  circumstance  the  mineral  has  derived  its  name, 
it  has  also  been  found  very  beautifully  crystallized  in  a vein 
of  a majutive  variety  of  the  same  mineral  traversing  basalt 
at  Bilin  in  Bohemia.  (Mohs.)  Fine  specimens  have  been 
found  at  the  following  places  in  England  — in  the  Dufton 
lead-mines ; in  a cavern  of  grauwacke  nca.  Merridge,  So- 
mersetshire; and  also  in  several  parts  of  Devonshire,  fitc 
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In  an  old  coal-mine  six  miles  south-west  of  Cockfield,  Dur- 
ham, it  is  remarkable  as  ooeurring  depending  from  a roof 
of  clayslate  and  accompanied  by  tubular  calcareous  stalac- 
tites. (Phillips.)  Varieties  of  this  mineral  are  alio  common 
in  b^s  of  iron-ore  in  the  mines  of  Eisenerx  in  Styria.  and  in 
several  other  iron-mines  of  Hungary,  of  Transylvania,  &c., 
consisting  of  numerous  fibrous  ci7stals,  of  a satin-like 
lustre,  radiating  from  a centre,  and  to  these  the  name  of  ^ 
Jerri  has  been  applied. 

In  a chemical  and  crystnilographical  point  of  view,  Arra- 
gonite  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  presenting  to  us  carbonate 
of  lime  differing  in  its  system  of  cmtallization  from  that  of 
the  common  Calc-spar,  and  thus  affording  us  an  instance  of 
the  influence  of  any  difference  in  the  ag|mgaUoD  of  matter 
in  changing  its  physical  properties,  as  will  seen  by  com- 
paring this  substance  with  the  rhombohedral  Calc-spar,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  chemical  constitution.  In  the  scale  ot 
Mohs,  its  hardness  (see  Hajidnssi)  varies  from  3*5  to  4, 
while  that  of  Calc  -spar  is  3.  The  specific  gravity  of 
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Arragonit«  is  ...  . 2'931 

Ciic'spar 2*721 

They  act  al&o  differently  on  light,  the  index  of  ordinary 

refraction  of 

Arragonitc  being  , . . 1*693 

Calcapar 1*519 

Atteraptjs  hare  been  made  to  account  for  theae  differences 
by  considering  them  the  effects  of  small  quantities  of  carbo* 
nate  of  strontio,  which  Professor  Stromeycr  first  discorered 
to  be  contained  in  many  specimens  of  Arragonite  ; but  the 
conclusion  is  unfounded,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  results  of 
two  analyses  given  by  Stromeyer. 

F'lwi.  8«eoad. 

Carbonate  of  lime  , * 95*2965  99*2922 

Carbonate  of  strontia  . 0*5090  4*1043 

Water 0*1544  0*5992 

where  the  carbonate  of  strontia  is  in  small  and  varying  pro- 
portion, and  must  therefore  be  considered  os  an  acciacntal 
impurity. 

ARRAIGNMENT.  This  word  is  derived  by  Sir  Matthew* 
Halo  from  «rro«*oncr,  ad  rationem  ponfte,  to  call  to  account 
or  answer,  which,  in  antient  law  French,  would  be  ad  ' 

or,  abbreviated,  a-reitner.  Conformably  to  this  etymology, 
arraignment  means  nothing  more  than  calling  a person 
accus^  to  the  bar  of  a court  of  criminal  judicature  to  answer 
formally  to  a chat^  made  against  him.  The  whole  pro- 
ceeding at  pretient  cunsisU  in  calling  upon  the  prisoner  bv 
hU  name,  reading  over  to  him  the  indictment  upon  which 
he  is  charged,  and  demanding  of  him  whether  he  is  guilty 
or  not  guilty.  Until  very  lately,  if  the  person  accused 
leaded  that  be  was  not  guilty,  he  was  asked  how  he  would 
c tried  ; to  which  question  the  usual  answer  was,  ' By  God 
and  my  country.'  But  by  a late  statute  (7  and  6 Geo.  IV. 
c.  28.  sec.  1)  this  useless  form  was  abolished ; and  it  was 
enacted,  that  ‘ if  any  person,  not  having  privilege  of  peerage, 
being  arraigned  upon  an  indictment  for  treason,  felony,  or 
piracy,  shall  plead  **  Nut  guilty,”  he  shall,  without  any  fur- 
ther form,  be  deemed  to  have  put  himself  upon  the  country* 
for  trial,  and  the  court  shall,  in  the  usual  manner,  order 
a jury  for  the  trial  of  such  person  accordingly.’ 

The  arraignment  of  a prisoner  is  founded  upon  the  plain 
principle  of  justice,  that  an  accused  person  should  bo  railed 
up>on  for  his  answer  to  a charge  before  he  is  tried  or  punished 
for  it.  That  this  was  a necessary  form  in  English  criminal 
law  at  a very  early  period  appears  from  the  reversal  in  par- 
liament of  the  judgment  given  against  the  Mortimers  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale  calls  an 
‘ excellent  record.'  One  of  the  errors  assigned  in  that 
judgment,  and  upon  which  its  reversal  was  founded,  was  as 
follows:  ‘ that  if  in  this  realm  any  subject  uf  the  king  hath 
offended  against  the  king  or  any  other  person,  by  reason  of 
which  offence  he  may  lose  life  or  limb,  and  thereupon 
brought  before  the  justices  fur  judgment,  he  ought  to  be 
called  to  account  (voni  ralioni),  and  his  answers  to  the 
charge  to  be  beard  before  proceeding  to  judgment  against 
him  ; w hereas  in  this  record  and  proceedings  it  is  contained 
that  the  prisoners  were  adjudged  to  be  drawn  and  hanged, 
without  having  been  arraigned  (<irrena/i)  thereupon,  or 
having  an  opportunity  of  answering  to  the  charges  made 
against  them,  contrarv  to  the  law  and  custom  of  this  realm.' 
(Hale's  Pleat  c^fthe  book  ii.  c.  28.) 

The  ceremony  of  the  prisoner  holding  up  his  hand  upon 
arraignment  is  merely  aaopted  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  to  the  court  the  person  who  is  called  upon  to  plead.  As 
it  is  usual  to  place  several  prisoners  at  the  bar  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  obviously  a convenient  mode  of  directing  the  eyes 
of  the  court  to  the  individual  who  it  addressed  by  the  officer. 
In  the  case  of  Lord  Stafford,  who  was  tried  for  high  treason 
in  1660,  on  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  Popish 
plot  the  prisoner  objected,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  be  had 
not  been  called  on  to  hold  up  his  hand  on  his  arraignment ; 
but  the  judges  declared  the  omission  of  this  form  to  be  no 
objection  to  the  ^alidity  of  the  trial.  (Howell's  S/afa  TVroi#, 
vol.  vii.  p.  1555.) 

ARRAN,  an  island  of  Scotland,  forming  part  of  the 
shire  of  Bute.  It  lies  in  the  bay  formed  by  the  peninsula 
ofCantire  [see  Aroyi.b]  and  the  Ayrshire  coast;  and  is 
separated  from  the  former  by  the  sound  of  Kilbrannan,  and 
from  the  latter  by  the  Firtb  of  Clyde.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  nearest  points  of  Airan  and  of  the  island  of  Bute 
is  above  flve  miles;  and  from  the  nearest  Mint  in  Arrsn 
to  Skipnith  Point  in  Cantire  is  about  four.  From  the  Ayr* 


shire  coast  the  least  distance  of  the  island  is  about  eleven 
miles.  {Map  of  Scotland,  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.)  The  greatest  length,  mea- 
sured from  near  Ixwh  Rann  in  the  N.N.W.  to  Kildoran 
in  the  S.S.E.,  is  more  than  twenty  miles,  snd  the  nwatest 
breadth  from  Drumodune  Point  to  the  headland  betwesa 
Brodick  and  Lamlash  bays,  about  twelve*.  The  coast  is  less 
broken  by  lochs  than  that  of  most  of  the  Hebrides.  Lock 
Ranza  on  the  north  side,  and  on  the  east  the  bays  of  Bro- 
dick and  Lamlash,  arc  the  chief  inlets,  {..amlash  Bay  » 
sheltered  by  I.amlash  or  Holy  Islam),  which  lies  across  tbe 
entrance,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  half  a mile.  The  cliffs  of  Lamlash 
Island  are  chiefly  basalt,  in  rude  columns,  resting  on  saad- 
stone,  and  some  parts  of  the  island  ri^e  to  the  height  of 
above  1000  feet.  The  harbour  thus  enclosed  has  good  bold- 
ing-ground.  sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  vessels,  ac^ 
room  enough  for  the  largest  navy  to  ride  at  anchor.  Bro- 
dick Bay  is  a little  to  the  north  of  Lamlash  Bay  ffnxn 
which  it  is  separated  by  a headland),  and  is  of  an  irreguUr 
shape,  having  on  the  north  side  an  old  ruinous  castle  (Ansa 
Castle)  inhabited  occasionally  bv  the  duke  of  HamihotiL. 
Behind  this  castle  rises  Goatfel),  tlie  highest  eminence  in  the 
island.  The  bay  affords  good  anchorage-ground  and  bis 
about  flve  fathoms  water ; but  it  is  only  in  moderate  wea- 
ther that  vessels  can  ride  in  safety.  Loch  Ranza  extendi 
perhaps  a mile  inland,  ond  has  three  fathoms  water  even  at 
the  lowest  ebb.  The  approach  to  tlie  island  at  this  point  a 
striking : at  the  extremity  of  a small  point  of  land  iuttisf 
into  the  loch  are  (he  ruins' a castle  or  some  magntneenre. 
said  to  have  been  inhaliited  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  wbn 
the}'  came  to  hunt  in  Arran;  beyond  is  a little  plain. 
glen,  embosomed  in  hills,  watered  by  a stream,  and  inha- 
bited by  the  people  of  a small  village.  Besides  the  island 
of  Lamlash  already  mentioned,  another  small  island,  called 
Pladda,  lies  off  the  south  coast  of  Arran,  about  a mile  dt^ 
, tant ; it  U low  and  flat,  about  a mile  long,  with  ten  serr* 
I of  excellent  pasture.  There  is  a lighthouse  upon  it. 

The  surlace  of  Arran  is  in  general  high.  partictUarli 
tow'ards  the  north  end,  where  the  scenery  is  terrifle 
sublime.  The  mountains  here  present  peaked  summits 
and  are  arranged  in  groups.  Gt^tfell,  the  highest,  is  e«t:- 
mated  by  Professor  Playrairtobe  2945  feet  high;  butts 
the  Society's  Map  of  Scotland  it  is  marked  at  955  yardi  «r 
2865  feet ; which  is  also  Dr.  Macculloch's  statement.  Tl» 
lower  part  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  red  aandstoo>. 
but  after  an  ascent  of  several  hundred  feet,  mica-slate,  se- 
parated from  it  by  a bed  of  breccia,  rises  from  under  it.  sad 
I continues  till  it  reaches  a kind  of  irregular  plain,  from  wbw^ 
arises  a mass  of  granite,  different  from  that  of  the  oeotni 
highlands,  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse  pyramid.  The  side  c( 
the  mountain  is  covered  with  debris  of  mica-slate  and  graruu. 
and  towards  the  summit  by  large  blocks  of  granite,  wbiea 
materially  impede  the  ascent,  and  the  rude  appesuanre  of 
which  is  increased  by  the  absence  of  all  vegetation,  exceptii:* 
a few  lichens.  The  view  from  tbc  summit  is  very  extensive, 
comprehending  the  south  part  of  Arran,  the  island  of  Bote 
and  the  Cumbray  islands,  Mcked  by  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
land ; the  peninsula  of  Cantire ; the  mountaims  of  the  far- 
distant  Isla,  Jura,  and  Mull ; and  the  coast  of  Ireland  flora 
Fairhcad  to  Belfast  Lough.  The  name  of  this  mountain  ta 
Gaelic  is  Gaodh  Bhein,  ' Mountain  of  Winds.'  Tlie  name 
of  Goatfell  has  been  given  by  tbe  strangers  who  bare  visited 
: tbc  island.  It  is  sometimes  incorrectly  called  Goatffeld. 

! The  geologv  of  Arran,  from  its  interesting  character,  ba 
■tlract^  much  attention.  The  prevailing  line  of  tbe  coa^ 
is  low,  although  it  occasionally  nses  into  precipitous 
Red  sandstone  is  the  predominant  ruck,  extending  wuh 
little  interruption  from  near  Loch  Ranza  on  the  north  ridr 
of  tbe  island,  along  the  eastern  and  southern  shore,  to  Slid 
dery  water,  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island.  Frca 
hence  it  occurs  alternating  with  claystone  and  porphyry  la 
Drumodune ; ami  ex(cnds,  with  one  interruption,  flea 
Drumodune  (o  the  river  lursa,  where  it  finally  diaappean. 
Schistose  rocks,  mica-slate  on  the  west  and  clayslate  oe 
the  north  coast,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  circuit  to  tbs 
point  where  the  sandstone  commences. 

* It  ia  tui|>Hclnr  to  ob«m^  th«  dilli-miro  la  Ih*  «tal«tnrau  irir^  tif  AS 
teivni  writer*  of  the  dltm-ui^uni  of  IhU  iiland.  ao  Inlejcnl  ywtt  of  tlir  u Bn 
Uln.  *BiJ  m place  »hich,  frMn  it*  gin>lo|tir*i  S-aiiirei.  hafXtnctediBueh  MCn 
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The  interior  of  the  island  may  be  mineralogiealljr  dirided 
into  two  parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  an  irregular 
line  drawn  from  Brodick  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
lorso.  North  of  this  line,  isicS‘t<lato,  clay-slate,  and  granite 
oocur.  The  achistose  roeka  rise  from  beneath  the  sandstone 
on  the  eastern  coast,  and  form,  as  already  noticed,  the 
western  coast  north  ^ the  lorsa.  The  centre  is  occupied 
by  the  granite,  which  forma  the  lofrv  and  craggy  mountains 
of  Goatfell  and  Kidvoe  towards  the  east : of  Caime-na- 
Cadlich,  Bun  Huish,  and  Ben  Breach,  in  the  centre;  and 
Ben  Vearau  on  the  west.  The  granite  approaches  the  sea 
so  nearly  on  each  side  as  to  reduce  the  space  occupied  by 
the  clay-slate  and  red  sandstone  on  the  east,  and  the  mica- 
alate  on  the  west,  to  narrow  belts.  The  granite  rises  into 
spiry  forms,  frequently  bare  of  vegetation,  and  U intersected 
by  ucep  and  rugged  hollows,  through  which  mountain-tor- 
rents, umost  perennial,  take  their  course. 

The  districts  occupied  by  the  different  kinds  of  rock  in 
the  southern  division  of  the  interior  are  not  so  easily  deter- 
mined. owing  to  the  nature  of  the  rocka  themselves,  and  the 
aocnmnlation  of  soil  on  the  surface,  which  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  or  lay  down  their  position  with  any  accu- 
racy. All  those  which  arc  not  sandstone  are  varieties  of 
trap,  syenite,  porphyry,  and  other  unstrati6ed  rocks  of  the 
same  family,  overlying  the  sandstone.  Veins  of  claystonc, 
clinkstone,  or  porphyry,  traverse  the  sandstone,  and  even  in 
some  places  the  granite.  (M*Culk)cb'8  Detcripdon  of  the 
Weitem  Jslarub  of  Scotland,) 

The  island,  from  its  small  dimeimons,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  any  extensive  lake  or  important  river.  Loch  Tana 
or  Tannoeh  or  Tanadh  (the  length  of  which  is  vaguely  esti- 
mated at  a mils  or  a mile  and  a half,  and  its  breadth  at  a 
quarter  or  half  a mile)  is  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ica.  A small  stream,  the  lorsa  (pronounced 
Cleraa),  flows  from  it  into  Machry  Bay  on  tho  west  coast. 
Other  rivulets,  some  of  them  forming  cascades,  flow  from 
the  hills  and  through  the  deep  glens  into  the  sea.  These 
are  more  numerous  and  miMti  permanent  than  the  size  of 
the  isla^  and  their  character  of  mountain-torrents  would 
lead  us  to  expeet.  One,  burshna;  from  an  orifice  in  she 
Dipping  Rocks,  which  are  rudely  eolamnar  basaUic  cliffs 
about  300  feet  high,  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Ulaod, 
fells  into  the  sea  at  some  diidanoe  from  the  base  of  the 
rucks. 

At  Cory  or  Corry,  on  the  north-cast  coast,  are  quarries  of 
sandstone  of  a beautiful  white  colour,  well  suited  for  build- 
ing. The  atone  from  them  was  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  Crinan  Canal.  [See  Akoyleskirb.]  Slates  were  once 
procured  near  * tite  Cock  of  Arran  ‘ (an  enormous  mass  of 
sandstone  lying  looee  on  the  north  shore  of  the  island,  and 
forming  a well'known  ua-mark),  and  some  vain  attempts 
to  work  coal  were  made  many  yean  ago  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, and  also  near  the  bay  of  Lamlash.  Transparent 
atones,  known  to  the  jewellers  as  Anan  stouea,  Coim- 
gormt,  and  Scotch  topazes,  are  found  on  Ooatfvll. 

The  climate  of  Arran  is  temperate.  There  is  no  sultry 
b«*at  in  summer,  and  the  snow-storms  in  winter  are  not 
heavy.  Snow  lies  long  on  the  granite  mountains,  but  only 
a few  hours  on  the  lower  lands,  and  on  the  sea-shore  it  is 
speedily  dissolved.  The  height  of  the  mountains  arid  the 
poaition  of  the  island  render  it  very  subject  to  rain. 

Tlte  island  wu  originally  a royd  domain  mostly  clothed 
with  wood ; stocked  with  roes,  red-deer,  wild-boars,  and  other 
animals  of  tlie  chase,  and  used  much  by  the  kings  for  hunt- 
ing. Marks  of  the  antient  woods  still  remain,  and  extensive 
coppices  of  birch,  ash,  and  oak,  spring  up  amidst  the  cliffs. 
The  earliest  creations  of  private  property  were  in  favour  of 
inoDastie  establishments,  from  which,  upon  the  dissol  ution  of 
the  religious  houses,  the  lands  came  to  the  dukes  of  H amilton 
m$  cbisfe  of  the  island,  and  have  continued  ever  since  in 
that  family’,  bv  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  island  is  still 
poasened.  ’fhe  land  which  admits  of  cultivation  is  not 
terCile,  and  is  uf  small  extent  compared  with  the  surface  of 
«.be  island.  Oats,  boar  or  big,  potatoes,  peas,  and  beans, 
are  grown.  Till  of  late  yean  the  farmers  were  in  a wretch- 
edly depresswl  condition,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  tenure 
of  land,  and  the  consequent  methods  of  farming. 

The  native  breed  of  hones  is  small,  patient  of  hunger  and 
fotigue,  and  remarkably  sure-footed.  Horses  of  a larger  sise 
are  imported  from  Argyleshire.  Huge  were  only  introduced 
about  1 7 70.  Of  wild  animals  the  island  produces  hares  and 
rabbits : Mr.  Pennant,  in  bis  7bur  to  the  Hebridm,  adds 
the  otter  ar>d  wild  cat.  The  birds  are  blackcocks,  grouse, 


ptarmigans,  plovers,  fitr.  The  red-deer  and  wild  goat,  for 
merly  abundant,  are  now  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct.  The 
eagle  and  other  birds  of  prey  have  been  nearly  extirpated, 
from  the  care  taken  to  preserve  the  game.  Serpente,  in- 
cluding the  common  adder,  and  toads,  are  found  in  Arran. 

Kelp,  till  of  late,  was  made  in  ootsiderable  quantity. 
Most  of  Uie  woollen  cloth  used  in  the  island  is  madia  by  the 
women.  The  herring  fishery  is  tlie  only  one  in  which  the 
natives  engage.  SbMU  dS  these  fish  often  frequent  the 
coast,  or  the  fishermen  repair  to  Loch  Fyne  [see  Abgyls- 
SHiHuj,  or  other  places.  The  basking  shark  or  saii-flsfa 
is  occasionally  taken : they  are  sometimes  near  forty  feet 
in  length,  and  yield  a good  quantity  of  uiL  The  ro^s  in 
the  island  owe  their  origin  to  Ann,  duchess  of  Hamiltoo, 
in  the  •es'enteenth  century,  and  little  seems  to  have  been 
dune  from  her  time  till  about  twenty  years  since,  w hen  roads 
wore  made,  partly  at  the  Expense  of  government,  from  Lam- 
lash  to  Brodick  Bay,  and  from  the  last  to  Blackwater  on 
the  south-west  coast 

The  population  of  Arran,  which  contatos  two  parishes, 
Kilmory  and  Kilbride,  was,  in  1831,  C427.  It  b^  rather 
declined  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  Most  of  the  people 
understand  English,  though  tlie  spoken  language  is  uaelic. 
Arran,  the  island  of  Bute,  and  the  Cumbray  islands,  make 
up  the  shire  of  Bute.  It  is  in  tho  presbytery  of  Cantire  and 
t^  synod  of  Argyle.  Brodick  is  the  principal  village. 

This  island  was  early  subdued  by  the  Norwemans,  and  it 
afterwards  formed  part  of  the  domains  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles,  vassals  of  the  Scotch  king.  It  subsequently  formed  an 
earldom,  which  was  held  successively  by  the  families  cf  Boyd 
tad  Hamilton,  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  James  V.  (in 
the  sixteenth  eenturr)  that  it  was  really  reduced  to  ote- 
dience  tothe  Scottish  crown.  Itafforded  a temporary  asylum 
to  Robert  Brace  in  his  adversity,  and  there  is  a cave  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island  in  which  sought  refuge. 

ImmenM  cairns,  rough  obelisks,  monumental  stones,  and 
other  antiquities,  supposed  to  he  Druidiral,  are  found  in 
different  parts.  There  are  two  or  three  Danish  forts,  and 
the  remains  of  a mound  of  doubtful  orimn  at  Urummodnin, 
or  Drumoduue,  on  the  west  side.  On  LAmlaah  island  are 
some  veatiges  of  a reUgious  house.  Besides  Arran  Castle 
and  Loch  Ransa  Castle,  there  are  the  ruins  of  another  eld 
casUe  (Kiidonan)  on  the  south  coast.  A garrison  of  eighty 
men,  which  bed  been  placed  in  Arran  Castle  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  having  provvAed  the  indignation  of  the  islanden, 
was  massacred  by  them.  (Headrick's  Viao  of  the  Mi»e‘ 
ralogy,  A rron J amesou's  OutUne  of  the  Mineralogy 
of  the  sketland  Ixlande  and  thehland  of  Arran;  Pennant's 
Vof^e  to  the  Hebrides;  Transactions  of  the  Geologita* 
Society,  &c. ; Macculloch's  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scot- 
land,) 

A R RAN,  IS  LES  0 F.  a cluster  at  tho  entrance  of  Galway 
Bay  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  sometimes  called  the  South 
Isles  of  Arran,  todistin^sh  them  from  the  bland  of  Arran- 
more  off  the  coast  of  Donegal,  which  is  sometimes  called 
North  Arran. 

These  islands  are  three  in  number,  lying  in  a line  N.W. 
and  8.E. ; Arranmore,  the  largest,  being  to  the  N.W.,  that 
of  Inismain  next  to  it,  and  then  that  of  Inisbere.  Axran- 
more  is  between  six  and  seven  English  miles  long,  and  about 
two  miles  across  in  the  broadest  part.  Ttic  N.E.  coast  of 
these  islands  presents  a sloping  shingly  beach ; the  opposite 
side  has  fine  romantic  cUffs,  abounding  with  puffins,  on 
whose  eggs,  in  time  of  scarcity,  the  inhabitants  subsist. 
They  contain  about  7CM)0  acres,  are  very  fertile,  and  produce 
a small  kind  of  oat  without  any  husk.  The  stoutest  calves 
in  the  county  of  Galway  (in  which  these  islands  are  in- 
cluded) are  reared  here. 

Each  island  is  an  ecclesiastical  parish,  and  forms  part  of 
the  extensive  union  of  Ballinakill  in  the  ar^diocese  of 
Tuum.  The  population,  in  the  year  1821,  was  3879.  Many, 
or  indeed  most,  of  the  iuhafaitants  are  engaged  in  fishing, 
and  ne  a oorragA,  or  boat  made  of  a frame-work  of  willow 
covered  wilh  tareed  linen,  and  provided  wifo  a rudder.  In 
these  rude  vessels  three  or  four  hardy  sailors  embark,  and 
trust  themselves  out  far  from  the  shore.  A pier,  nearly  245 
feet  long,  and  a landing  quay,  326  feet  in  extent,  have 
boen  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  late  board  of  com 
misstoners  for  the  Irish  fisheries,  at  Killeony,  in  Arranmore, 
the  largest  village  in  this  group  of  islands,  whkh  has  a 
population  of  974  persons.  This  has  caused  an  extension 
of  the  number  and  an  impi  os'ement  in  the  class  of  the  fish- 
ing vqmoU.  A number  of  vessels  rendezvous  bore  duriug 
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tbe  bernni*  mmoh.  The  number  uf  pupils  at  achool  in  the 
year  18S1  in  these  islands  was  214,  vu.  161  boys  and  63 
Rirbi, 

Arranmore  was  also  calle<l  ^mzn  a Nairn  or  Arran 
Naomht  i.e.  ‘ Arran  of  the  SainU,'  a nuinl)cr  of  churches 
having  been  erected  in  it.  in  which  the  IxKlics  of  many  Irish 
saints  repose.  It  is  said  that  there  were  antiently  on  this 
island  ten  churches,  and  five  on  the  two  smaller  ones.  On 
a high  cliff  in  Arranmore,  over  the  sea,  is  Dun*Angus,  a 
large  circle  of  huge  stones,  formed  without  cement,  and 
capable  of  holding  two  hundred  cows.  A Franciscan  friary 
was  founded  on  one  of  these  islands  in  I486. 

The  inhabitants  long  retained,  and  perhaps  still  retain, 
tbe  persuasion,  that,  on  a clear  day.  they  can  see  from  this 
coast  Hy  Brasail^  or  the  Enchant^  Island,  Uie  paradise  of 
the  pagan  Irish. 

In  1334,  these  islands,  with  the  neighbouring  i.sland  of 
Boffin,  were  plundered  by  Sir  John  D Arcy,  Lord  Justice  of  | 
Ireland.  They  give  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Gore. 
(Seward's  TopogropAm /ft6crwcrt ; Letters  from  the  Irish 
Highlands,  &c.) 

ARRAS,  a strung  and  important  town  in  France:  the 
capital  formerly  of  the  province  of  Artois,  and  now  of  the 
department  of  Fas-de-Calais.  It  is  on  the  south  hank  of 
the  river  Scarpe.  108  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Paris  through 
Senlis  and  Peronno.  or  113  miles  through  Beauvais  and 
Amiens.  50®  1 V N.  lat..  2^*  45'  E.  long. 

Arras  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  parts.  The 
Citi,  or  what  may  bo  termed  the  old  town ; me  Ville,  or 
the  new  town ; and  the  Citadel,  which  was  erected  by 
Vauban,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  this  part  of  France. 
Modem  authorities  separate  tbe  town  into  upper  and  lower, 
but  it  is  not  clear  whether  these  divinons  correspond  re- 
spectively to  tbe  Cit^  and  Ville  of  older  writers,  though  it 
IS  probable  they  do.  The  Cil6  and  Ville  were  formerly 
separated  by  a ditch  and  wall ; there  was  also  between  them 
a narrow  valley,  through  which  tbe  little  stream,  the  Crin- 
chon,  flowed.  The  handsome  stone  houses  and  largo  places 
(squares)  of  Arras  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  finest 
cities  in  France,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  the  lower  town, 
which  is  comparatively  of  modern  erection.  The  cathedral, 
a Gothic  edi^e  in  a bold  stylo  of  architecture ; the  town- 
hall,  anotherGolhic  building  : and  extensive  barracks,  con- 
tribute to  adorn  the  city.  The  Petite  Place,  of  which  the 
town-hall  forms  one  side,  is  surrounded  with  a colonnade,  as 
well  a.4  the  Grande  PUice.  In  some  of  the  highest  spots 
in  the  city,  chalk-pits  have  been  excavated,  some  of  the 
hollows  of  which  serve  as  wine-cellars.  Part  of  the  sur- 
rounding countrv'  can  l>c  laid  under  water  in  case  of 
need. 

Arras  appears  ill  the  Romon  writers  under  the  name  of 
Nemetacum,  but  it  afterwards  took  that  of  Atrebates,  from 
the  people  who  possessc<l  llie  town  with  the  surmundiiig 
territory.  From  this  name  Alrebalos.  both  the  town  (Arras) 
and  the  country  (Artois)  receive  theirdesignation.  It  appears 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome,  who  lived  during  the  close 
of  the  fourth  centurv-  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  that  in 
his  time  it  was  a manufactiuing  town,  and  had  been  pil- 
laged by  the  barbarians. 

When  the  Franks  first  established  themselves  in  the  N.E. 
art  of  France.  Arnts  formed  part  of  their  dominions  : and, 
y the  earlier  kings  of  France,  the  lordship  of  the  town  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  of  Arras,  who  retained  it 
till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  notwithstanding 
the  power  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  were  counts  of 
Artois.  Charles  V..  having  compelled  the  kings  of  France 
to  give  up  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  that  part  of  the 
Burgundian  dominions  which  had  come  to  him  hy  inherit- 
ance, made  them  yield  at  the  same  time  the  city  of  Arras, 
which  ho  then  sulijected  to  the  temporal  power.  It  camo 
again  under  the  dominion  of  France  by  tbe  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees,  in  1659  ; and  the  bishops  seem  tu  have  been  re- 
establi.shed  in  their  seignorial  rights.  The  magistrates  of 
tho  Cit6  were  still  nominated  by  them  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Arras  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  whose  diocese  comprehends 
the  department  of  Pa.s-dc-Calais.  The  population,  in  1826, 
was  about  22,000.  The  Scarpe  is  navigable  from  this  town  ; 
tbe  trade  consists  both  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  tbe 
neitrhbourhood  and  in  tbe  manufactures  of  Arras  itself, 
which  arc  cottons  and  woollens,  lace,  soap,  and  beet-root 
sugar.  There  are  also  many  oil-mills. 

Among  the  literary  and  scicnt'fic  institutions  are  tbe  High 


r School,  the  Royal  School  of  Fortification  ar.<i  Military 
I Engineering  {Ecnle  Royale  du  Gem»,  the  Drawing  School, 
t the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Kchuol,  the  Secondary  Schoo.  of 
Medicine,  the  Societies  of  Agriculture,  Commerce.  Scieoer. 
and  Arts,  a public  library  of  34.00U  volumes,  a colIecLoi 
uf  paintings  and  antiquities,  and  a botanical  garden. 

Arras  was  the  birth-place  of  Francis  Baudouin,  a writer 
of  repute  on  politics,  law,  history,  and  divinity,  who  died 
in  1573;  and  of  the  two  Kobespierres  and  Joseph  Lebon,  of 
rcvolutionarv  notoriety.  (Balbi ; Malte-Brun  ; Martinierc 
Dirt.  Universel  de  la  France.) 

Two  treaties  were  concluded  at  Arras  in  tbe  fiflcenu 
century : one  in  1435,  between  France  and  Burgundy,  hi 
which  several  towns  wero  annexed  to  the  latter ; and  oae 
in  1482,  between  Maximilian  of  Austria  and  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  whereby  Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximilian,  was 
to  have  been  given  to  tbe  dauphin,  with  Artois  and  Bur- 
gundy, as  a (lowPi . 

The  arrondiKseroont  of  Arras  contains  218  communcv 
and  143.615  inhabilaiits. 

ARREOY,  a remarkable  institudon,  which  fonaerlr 
subsisted  in  Otaheilc,  and  tho  other  islands  of  the  Sooet-. 
group.  The  first  notice  of  the  existence  of  this  institute* 
was  brought  to  Europe  by  Cook,  on  his  return  from  bis  fin: 
voyage  in  1771.  The  account  given  in  the  narrative  of  tb> 
voyage  published  the  following  year  was  however  geuenli;^ 
supposed  to  have  received  a colouring  from  the  florid  pen  of 
Hawkesworth,  hy  whom  tlie  book  was  written.  In  the  oar 
ralive  of  his  second  voyage,  which  he  wrote  himself,  Cooi 
appears  inclined  to  soften  down  certain  of  tbe  features  of  tbe 
former  representation.  Subsequent  statements  were  ghet 
by  Dr.  Forster  and  others,  for  the  most  part  differing  flow 
each  other  in  important  particulars.  The  fullest  accovsL 
we  believe,  that  has  appeared,  and  at  the  same  time  tbr 
latest,  is  that  given  in  Lllis's  Polynesian  ResearrAes,  vol.  i 
pp.  311-344. 

Hawkesworth's  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  tk 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Arreoy  itoeieties  wax 
a community  of  women  among  the  members.  Upon  tks 
point  it  appears  clearly  that  he  was  mistaken.  Forsx«r 
thinks  that  a rigid  celibacy  was  the  original  law  of  the 
institution : and  this  notion  receives  considerable  coun- 
tenance from  the  mythological  tradition  of  its  origin  whics 
is  given  by  Mr.  Ellis.  To  the  last,  according  to  Ellis,  etc6 
member  continued  to  have  his  own  wife,  who  was  watebrd 
I with  extreme  jealousy.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the**: 

I societies  sanctioned  and  encouraged  the  greatest  licentiow- 
j ness  of  manners. 

It  is  now  understood  that  the  fundamental  law  of  tk 
Arreoy  institution  was  that  no  children  bom  to  anv  of  tk 
members  should  lie  suffered  to  live.  Even  upon  this  heal 
however,  there  is  a great  deal  of  contradiction  in  the  vanoc> 
accounts,  and  the  information  we  have  is  upon  thewbok 
very  unsatisfactory.  Forster  states  that  it  was  a rut 
' thing  for  a child  ever  to  lie  bom  to  a member  of  tk 
I Arrooy,  and  that  consequently  infanticide  was  very  sekke^ 

' resorted  to.  Tliey  chose  their  wives,  he  intimates,  fros 
: among  a class  of  females  whose  habits  rendered  it  unhkeh 
! that  they  should  have  families.  This  however  does  o«( 
appear  to  be  very  consistent  with  Uie  statements  of  otber 
authorities  as  to  the  jealousy  with  which  they  were  sreus' 
tomed  to  preserve  the  honour  of  their  wives.  It  a{^ears 
also  that  infanticide  used  (o  be  commonly  practised  in  these 
islands  by  all  classes  of  tbe  people,  and  quite  as  much  b) 
those  who  were  not,  as  by  tliose  wbo  were,  members  of 
the  Arreoy.  Mr.  Ellis  gives  it  as  bis  opinion,  foundec 
upon  all  the  facts  which  he  had  been  able  to  learn,  ihs: 
two-thirds  of  all  tbe  children  Inirn  used  to  be  thus  sacrificed, 
and.  according  to  his  account,  the  murder  was  almost  alwavi 
committed  by  the  parents  themselves,  neither  of  whom,  as  t 
general  rule,  evinced  the  least  repugnance  to  the  biwrid 
act,  or  the  least  shame  in  acknowledging  it.  Forster, 
again,  was  told  by  Omoi  that  the  mother  generaUv  eo- 
deavoured  to  save  her  ofi'spring.  and  that  the  dead  «a» 
always  perpetrated  in  such  a manner  as  to  show  tbe  general 
feeling  to  be.  that  it  was  one  which  ought  to  be  hidden 
from  the  light  of  day.  Without  attempting  to  reconcile 
these  contradictions,  we  may  here  merely  remark  that  it 
seems  at  any  rate  difficult  to  understand  how  a practice, 
which  thus  appears  to  have  prevailed  universally,  sboukl 
have  been  at  the  same  time,  as  we  are  told  it  was,  tbe  chitf 
bond  of  the  particular  association  we  are  now  eooii- 
dering. 
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The  penons  who  formed  thi»  society  are  described  as 
nario(^  been  held  in  the  frreatest  honour  by  their  country^ 
men,  and  as  having  been  accustomed  to  spend  their  time  in 
the  enjoyment  of  ml  the  abundance  and  luxury  which  the 
generU  admiration  could  shower  upon  them.  Thev  tra- 
velled about  in  companies  consisting  of  many  hundreds : 
and  wherever  they  made  their  appearance,  gaiety  and  dissi- 
pation became  the  order  of  the  day.  From  some  of  the  ac> 
counts  it  might  almost  be  supposed  that  they  were  really  an 
order  of  public  players.  They  appear  to  have  collected  large 
audiences  around  them,  whom  they  amused  with  dances 
and  other  exhibitions.  Another  conjecture,  for  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  more,  is,  that  the  members  of  the  Arreoy 
were  the  body  of  the  national  soldiery,  and  that  theptivileges 
they  enjoyed,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held,  were  the  inducements  offered  by  the  state  to  engage 
them  to  defend  their  country.  In  general  these  associate 
ibeitines  certainly  appear  to  have  been  among  the  most 
eminent  warriors  of  the  nation. 

Some  accounts  make  these  societies  to  have  consisted  ex- 
clusively of  members  of  the  chief  families  in  the  country : 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  they  comprehended  persons  of 
all  classes.  If  so,  there  must  have  existed  some  barrier 
against  indiscriminate  intrusion,  the  nature  of  which  has 
not  been  stated.  For  if  wo  are  to  believe  the  descriptions 
given  of  the  advantages  eiyoyed  by  the  members  of  tlie 
Arreoy.  it  is  plain  that  nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining admission  into  the  association  could  have  induced 
any  person  to  decline  entering  it.  Besides  the  ease,  enjoy- 
ment, and  honour,  which  were  the  lot  of  its  members  in  the 
present  life,  their  religion,  we  are  informed,  promised  them 
the  continuance  of  the  same  superiority  over  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  next  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
tlut  the  necessity  imposed  upon  tho  members  of  destroying 
their  children  would  alone  have  operated  with  any  material 
effect  to  deter  persons  from  seeking  the  high  and  tempting 
privileges  which  the  association  conferred  ; for,  as  we  hare 
seen,  infanticide  was  a custom  of  universal  prevalence  among 
the  inhabitants  of  those  islands.  It  is  probable  either  that  the 
number  of  the  members  and  the  description  of  the  individuals 
eligible  were  regulated  by  some  law  of  the  state,  or  at  least 
that  there  was  some  form  of  election  which  gave  tho  power 
of  admission  and  rejection  to  the  society  itself.  A circum- 
stance which  favours  this  last  supposition  is.  that  there  are 
jinown  to  have  been  different  classes  of  the  initiated,  rising 
above  each  other  in  rank,  from  one  to  another  of  which  an 
individual  could  only  raise  himself  by  his  meritorious  con- 
duct, and  after  having  belonged  for  a certain  time  to  the 
inferior  class.  Mr.  Ellis  enumerates  seven  of  these  classes. 
It  is  not  likely  that,  while  each  subsequent  step  was  thus 
made  the  reward  of  service  and  exertion,  the  attainment  of' 
the  first  degree  should  have  been  a matter  of  course  and 
open  to  all.  It  is  stated  that  the  more  fatiguing  work  of  the 
public  exhibitions  was  usually  left  to  tlie  novices,  or  at  least 
to  the  younger  members. 

Women  as  well  as  men  were  mem1>ers  of  the  Arreoy. 
When  it  happened,  as  it  sometimes  did,  that  a child  bom  to 
any  of  the  members  was  spared  by  the  pity  of  its  parents, 
both  were  expelled  from  the  society,  and  the  mother  received 
the  reproachful  name  of  ichanTV>wnow,  signifying  ‘ bearer 
of  children.'  The  children  are  said  to  have  been  com- 
monly destroyed  by  suffocation  ; but  various  other  methods 
were  in  use. 

One  of  the  happy  consequences  of  toe  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  island  of  Otaheite  has  been  the  entire 
abolition  of  those  profligate  associations,  as  well  as  of  the 
practice  of  infanticide  generally.  What  effect  this  change 
may  have  upon  the  progress  of  p^ulation  remains  in  great 
part  still  to  bo  ascertained.  Mr.  Ellis  states,  that  when  the 
missionaries  arrived  at  the  islands,  the  natural  proportion  of 
the  aexes  had  been  so  deranged,  that  there  were  four  or  five 
men  to  one  woman.  Mr.  Malthus  has  given  it  as  his  opi- 
nion that  the  Arreoy  was  in  all  probability  orij^nally  insti- 
tuted with  tho  view  of  preventing  the  inconvenient  increase 
of  population ; and  he  seems  to  think  that,  from  the  un- 
sparing rigour  with  which  the  fundamental  law  of  the  asso- 
ciation appears  to  have  been  observed,  it  probably  had  that 
effect.  But  this  opinion  is  in  opposition  to  the  general  fact 
which,  as  he  notices,  bad  been  before  remarked  by  Mr. 
Hume,  that  the  existence  in  any  eountrv'  of  a law  permitting 
infanticide  had  usually,  from  its  tendency  to  promote  mar- 
riages. by  diminishing  the  fear  of  their  consequences,  been 
attended  with  tho  opposite  result. 


ARREST  is  the  apprehending  or  restraining  a man  s 
person  by  authority  of  law. 

In  criminal  matters  the  object  of  an  arrest  is  to  secure  the 
person  of  one  who  has,  or  is  supposetl  to  have,  committed  an 
offence,  in  order  that  he  may  be  brought  Wfore  a magis- 
trate ; and  then,  if  there  appears  sufDcient  ground  of  suspi- 
cion aninst  the  party  to  justify  his  being  put  upon  his 
trial,  the  magistrate  takes  measures  for  securing  nis  pre- 
sence before  the  proper  court,  either  by  committing  him  to 
prison,  or  by  taking  bail  for  his  appearance. 

An  arrest  may  be  made  either  by  virtue  of  a warrant,  or. 
where  the  law  authorises  it,  without  warrant.  A warrant 
may  be  granted  in  extraordinary  cases  by  the  privy  council, 
the  secretaries  of  state,  and  some  other  public  officers;  but 
the  only  warrants  which  occur  in  the  ordinary  administra 
tion  of  the  law  are  such  as  are  issued  by  justices  of  the 
peace. 

When  a charge  is  made  before  a magistrate,  it  is  his 
duty  to  examine  the  witnesses  upon  oath,  and  to  take  down 
their  statement  in  writing ; ana  then,  if  be  see  any  pro- 
bable ground  of  suspicion  against  the  party  charg^,  be 
issues  a warrant  for  his  apprehension.  The  person  to  whom 
the  wsrrant  is  directed. — generally  some  constable  or  other 
peace-officer,— is  bound  to  execute  it  as  far  as  the  magis- 
trate's jurisdiction  and  his  own  extends,  but  if  the  party 
to  be  arrested  escapes  into  another  county,  the  warrant 
cannot  be  executed  without  being  backed,  that  is,  signed 
by  a justice  of  the  peace  for  that  county.  [See  Wakrant.] 

But  in  many  cases  an  arrest  may  be  made  without  a war 
rant:  particularly  by  officers  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  A constable,  for  instance,  may  arrost, 
in  case  of  felony,  if  there  is  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion ; 
and  for  any  breach  of  the  peace  actually  committed  in  his 
view. 

An  officer  may,  upon  a criminal  charge,  break  open  doors, 
if.  upon  demand  of  admittance,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  ob- 
tained : he  may  likewise,  in  apprehending  a person  charged 
with  felony,  use  anv  degree  of  force  that  may  be  necessary ; 
and  if  the  person  ubarg^  attempt  to  save  himself  by  flight 
or  resistance,  and  is  ulleil  by  the  officer  (there  being  no 
other  means  of  preventing  an  escape),  the  homicide  is  jus- 
tifiable ; but  if  he  kill  the  officer  with  the  intent  to  oppose 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  it  is  murder. 

Private  persons  also  are  not  only  authorized,  but  re- 
quired, to  apprehend  any  person  who  commits  a felony  in 
tneir  presence ; and  in  pursuing  such  felon,  they  will  be 
justified  in  breaking  open  doors  and  in  using  force,  as  much 
as  an  officer.  A private  person  may  likewise  arrest  upon 
reasonable  suspicion  of  felony ; but  inasmuch  as  this 
not  a duty  enjoined  by  the  law,  he  is  not  armed  with  the 
same  privileges  as  where  he  saw  the  offence  committed: 
he  cannot  justify  breaking  open  doors,  or  using  the  same 
degree  of  force : if  he  kill  the  supposed  uffender,  he  will  be 
guilty  of  manslaughter;  and  if  he  be  killed,  the  offence 
will  bo  the  same,  and  not  murder;  besides  this,  he  acts 
at  his  own  peril,  and  is  liable  to  an  action  unless  he  can 
show  that  a felony  had  been  actually  committed,  and  that 
there  was  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  the  person  wHum 
he  arrested. 

There  arc  also  several  cases  where  private  persons  have 
the  power  of  arresting  given  them  by  act  of  parliament. 
Any  person  whatsoever  is  authorized  to  apprehend  for  any 
offence  against  tho  Vagrant  Act,  4 and  5 Geo.  IV.  c.  83. 
And  where  persons  arc  found  committing  any  offence 
against  the  lUrceny  Act,  or  the  Malicious  Injuries  Act, 
7 and  8 Geo.  IV.  c.  29  and  30,  they  may  be  apprehended, 
without  warrant,  by  any  peace-officer,  or  by  tho  owner  of 
the  property,  or  by  bis  servant,  or  any  person  authorised  bv 
him. 

When  an  officer  has  arrested  any  one,  he  ought  to  take 
him  before  a magistrate  to  be  examined  as  soon  as  possible. 
Where  a private  person  has  made  the  ajrest,  he  will  in 
general  be  justified  either  in  taking  the  party  arrested  before 
a justice  of  the  peace,  or  delivering  him  over  to  a constable 
of  the  place,  and  this  alternative  is  expressly  given  him  by 
the  Vagrant  Act ; but  the  Larceny  Act  and  the  Malicious 
Injuries  Act  require  that  the  person  arrested  should  be 
forthwith  taken  before  a justice  of  the  peace.  But  if  a 
person  be  apprehended  in  an  attempt  to  commit  a felony  at 
night,  he  may  lawfully  be  detained,  even  by  a private  pei 
son.  till  he  can  be  carried  before  a magistrate. 

There  is  likewise  another  mode  of  arrest  for  felony,  ami 
I that  is  upon  hue  and  cry  raised;  but  though  this  was  once 
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(B  ordinary  pnetiee,  it  hu  now  fallen  into  disuse.  [See 
fluK  and  Cry.)  Hale's  Pleas  qf  the  Croteu,  x'ol.  i.  p.  575, 
rol.  iL  p.  72-120 ; Stephen's  Summary  of  the  Criming  Lau\ 
p.  239  244. 

Arrest  in  civil  eases  is  of  two  kinds:  1.  that  which  takes 
place  before  trial,  and  is  called  arrest  on  mesne  process ; 

2.  that  which  takes  place  after  trial  and  judgment,  and  is 
called  arrest  on  final  process,  or  arrest  in  execution.  [See 
Process.] 

The  primary  object  of  arrest  on  mesne  process  is  to  se- 
cure the  defendant's  appearance  in  court,  so  as  to  enable 
the  plaintiff  to  proceed  with  his  action  against  him.  This 
cempuIs(H7  mode  of  proceeding,  being  penal  in  its  nature, 
▼as  originally  allowed  by  our  law  in  such  injuries  only  as 
ae  accompanied  by  force:  its  use.  however,  was  gradually 
extended,  partly  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  partly  by  the  ficti- 
tious proceedings  of  tlio  courts,  to  almost  every  s{K^ies  of 
complaint;  and  by  later  regulations  it  has  nearly  bwn  con- 
fined to  cases  of  debt. 

Wh^  it  is  intended  to  proceed  by  arrest,  the  plaintiff, 
after  making  an  affidavit  that  the  cause  of  action  amounts 
to  20/.,  which  bv  stat.  7 and  8 Geo.  IV.  e.  71,  is  now  the 
lowest  sum  for  which  a party  can  be  held  to  bail,  commences 
bis  action  by  suing  out  a writ,  called  a capias,  directed  to 
the  sheriff*,  who.  on  its  being  delivered  to  him,  grants  a 
warrant  to  his  inferior  officers  or  bailiffs  to  execute  it  on 
the  defendant.  Upon  making  the  arrest,  tho  officer  is 
re(}uired  forthwith  to  deliver  to  the  defendant  a copy  of  the 
wnt,  and  is  not  allowed  to  take  him  to  gaol  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  unless,  upon  request  made,  he  refuses  to  go  to 
any  place  of  safe  custody.  He  is  in  general  taken  to  the 
house  of  the  officer  (vulgarly  called  a * spunging-bouse'), 
where  (if  not  sooner  lawfully  discharged)  he  may  bo  con- 
fined until  the  expiration  of  the  eight  days  limited  for  the 
putting  in  of  special  bail.  ! 

When  arrested,  the  defendant  is  in  custody  of  the  sheriff ; | 
but  by  stat.  43  Geo.  III.  c.  46.  s.  2.  he  may  obtain  his  dis- 
charge by  depositing  with  tlie  sheriff  or  his  officer  the  sum  j 
sworn  to,  together  with  10/.  to  answer  for  tbo  costs,  or  by 
giving  bail  for  his  appearance  to  defend  the  action : this 
teing  what  most  commonly  occurs,  the  process  u|>on  which 
an  arrest  is  founded  iscalM  ^f/a&/e  process.  Fur  further 
information  on  this  subject,  see  Bail. 

Arrest  on  final  process,  or  arrest  in  execution,  is  one  of 
the  means  by  which  a party  who  has  succeeded  in  on 
action  may  compel  performance  of  the  judgment. 

Arrest  in  execution  may  in  general  be  resorted  to  in  any 
ease  where,  before  trial,  bailable  process  might  issue ; when 
execufion  has  been  taken  out  against  tho  property,  and 
there  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  judgment,  execution 
against  the  persor  may  afterwaids  be  resorted  to ; but  if  Uic 
person  has  once  bees  taken  in  execution,  no  process  can 
in  his  lifetime  issue  afterwards  against  the  property.  [See 
Kxicution.) 

An  arrest  is  made  by  teiiing  or  touching  the  defendant's 
person.  The  officer  b not  justified  in  breaking  open  the 
defendant's  house  In  order  to  arrest  him:  but,  wl^n  once 
the  arrest  is  made,  he  may  break  into  any  house  in  pursuit 
of  him. 

In  France,  imprisonment  soe.ns  to  have  existed  from  the 
earliest  ages  as  a means  of  execution  to  compel  the  payment 
of  a debt,  though  its  appliratkm  was  originsllv  restricted 
to  ca^es  where  the  property  of  the  debtor  bad  been  pre- 
vionsly  seized  and  found  insufficient.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XI V.  a principle  was  introduced,  wliich  at  the  present 
day  oon>titutci  one  of  tlie  characteristics  of  French  juus- 
prudence;  debts  uf  a commercial  nature  being  distinguisi^ 
from  debts  purely  civil  and  arrest  being  allowetl  as  of  course 
in  tlie  former,  but,  in  the  latter,  only  in  a few  specified  cases. 

An  arrest,  by  the  law  of  France,  cannot  lake  place 
without  being  authorizod  by  the  sentence  of  a court  The 
cases  in  which  this  authority  is  ex«rcise<l  in  matters  nut  of 
a criminal  nature  may  l>e  classed  under  four  heads : 

1.  In  ail  cases  of  commercial  debt  to  tlie  amount  of  200 
francs  (d/.  sterling),  arrest  forms  part  of  the  sentence  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  object  of  imprisonment  is  to  compel 
the  debtor  to  give  up  any  property  which  be  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  concealed  : after  a certain  length  of  confine- 
ment, it  may  be  presumed  that,  if  he  has  given  nothing  up. 
it  was  )>ecaase  he  had  nothing  to  give : and  llius  the  reason 
for  detaining  him  ceases  to  operate.  The  deht<ir  is,  tliere- 
(oie,  m all  cases  discharged  from  prison,  after  a certain 
length  of  time,  varying  according  to  tho  amount  of  the  debt. 


In  commercial  cases,  the  length  of  imprisonment  Taruj 
from  one  year  to  five. 

II.  In  actions  ofa  purely  civil  nature,  arrest  takes  place  only 
in  those  cases  which  are  specified  by  the  laws.  The  civil 
code  {Arts.  2059,  2060)  contains  an  enumeration  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  pronounced  as  a matter  of  course.  They 
are  chieffy  such  aa  impiv  either  gross  fraud,  or  a breach  of 
official  duty.  The  length  of  imprisonment  varies  from  ooe 
year  to  ten. 

Tliere  are  other  cases  in  which  the  court  have  a disrre- 
tionar)  power  to  pronounce  sentence  of  imprisonment  if  they 
tliink  fit ; the  length  of  confinement  varies  in  this  instance 
from  one  year  to  five.  In  all  civil  eases,  306  francs,  or  12f 
sterling,  is  the  lowest  sum  for  which  a person  can  be  erresled. 

III.  All  public  servants  are  liable  to  arrest  in  respect  of 
any  sum  of  money  to  the  amount  of  300  ftancs,  12/.  sterliog, 
due.  by  virtue  of  their  office  to  the  state,  or  any  public  esta- 
blishment  The  duration  of  impriswimeot  varies  from  one 
year  to  ten. 

IV.  With  respect  to  foreigners  not  domiciled  in  France 
the  law  is  peculiarly  severe.  As  their  property  is  presumed 
to  be  in  their  own  country,  the  confinement  of  their  pcrBonii 
is  considered  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  they  cao 
be  compelled  to  satisf^'  their  creditors ; they  are,  tbcrefccc. 
liable  to  arrest  for  all  debts,  whether  civil  or  comnoercril, 
provided  the  sum  amounts  to  150  francs,  or  6/.  steihng. 
And  for  this  sura  a foreigner  may  be  arrested,  not  only  after 
final  judgment,  but  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  action  bai 
arisen.  In  the  latter  case,  howev'er,  be  may  obtain  his  dis- 
cliarge  by  finding  sureties,  or  by  proving  that  he  is  pos- 
sess^ of  sufficient  property  in  France  to  pay  the  debt : when 
arretted  on  final  judgment,  the  duration  »f  his  iro]>riRomseDi 
varies  from  two  years  to  ten. 

A debtor  who  has  entered  his  70tli  year  cannot  be  ar- 
retted on  final  process,  except  in  the  case  stellicmai,  the 
sleUionatus  of  toe  Roman  law*,  a fraud  committed  by  s 
party  in  falsely  representing  property  as  being  his  owe 
or  as  being  free  from  incumbrance.  And  with  the  same 
exception,  a debtor  who  is  in  prison  is.  on  enterio;; 
his  70th  year,  entitled  to  be  discharged.  The  debtor  like- 
wise obtains  his  discharge  in  the  following  cases:—!.  It 
the  creditor  give  his  con»ent  thereto:  or  2.  If  he  ncglerf 
to  advance  the  sum  which  the  law  requires  him  to  pay 
for  the  support  of  the  debtor.  Tliis  sum  is  now  fixed  at 
25  francs,  li  sterling  per  month,  except  in  Paris,  where  it  >» 
30  francs ; 3.  By  payment  of  the  debt,  costs  and  expenses ; 
or.  in  cases  not  cororoercial,  by  payment  of  one-  Uiird  thereof, 
and  finding  sureties  fur  the  remainder:  or  4.  By  bctair 
allowed  the  benefit  of  cession,  answering  to  a discharge 
under  tlie  Insolvent  Act  in  English  Law.  [See  Ckssio 
BonrORUM.) 

See  Code  ('iviU,  Arts.  2059-2070:  Code  de  Proetdart 
Civile,  Arts.  780-805:  law  of  17th  of  April,  1832;  Fmhx. 
Commentaire  sur  la  Contndnte par  Corps. 

ARRHID.CUS,  a bastard  son  of  Philip  III.  of  Mace- 
donia, who,  on  the  death  of  his  half  brother  Alexander  (b.c. 
323)  w as  named  his  successor  by  acclamation  of  the  Mtoe- 
dontsji  troops  (Diod.  xvih.  2)  and  consent  of  Alexander's 
generals.  His  title  was  strengthened  by  marrying  Eurv  dice, 
grand-daughter  of  Perdtocas,  Philip's  elder  brother.  Bemg 
of  weak  intellect,  he  was  a mere  tool  in  the  hands  first  of 
Perdiccas,  then  Antipater,  and  finally  of  Pulysperchon,  who. 
in  conjunction  with  Olympias,  set  up  as  a rival  to  him 
Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Roxana,  who 
was  bom  after  Alexander's  death.  Rury  dtoe  called  in  the 
assistance  of  Cassondor ; but  falling  into  the  bands  of  Olym- 
pias. was.  with  her  husband  Arrhulmus,  put  to  death,  b.  c 
317.  [Seo  AjfTiooNOs,  p.  102.  ANTiraTER,  PxamccAa} 

ARRIA^NUS,  FLA'vlUS,  a native  ofNioomedia  in  Bi- 
tbynia,  and  one  of  the  most  prolific  Greek  writers  oftbeiecflad 
century.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  though  it  was  pro- 
bably (iuring  the  reign  of  Domitian,  or  of  Nervo,  but  we  can 
only  infer  it  generally  from  tbe  following  fact.  In  the  tweo- 
tietli  year  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian  b.c.  136,  the  sxiccesaor 
of  Trajan,  Arrian  was  governor  of  Cappadocia,  and  in  tbt« 
capacity  he  addressed  a letter  to  tbe  em]ieror.  oonUining  an 
account  of  his  voyage  from  Trapezus  (TrebiioDd)  on  the 
Black  Sea.  along  its  eastern  roast  as  far  as  Dioscurias  or  5c- 
bastopolis.  The  chief  object  of  the  vo)  age  was  to  inspect  the 
garrisons  on  this  coast.  Tlie  letter  of  Aman  to  Ha^an  ts 
written  in  Greek,  and  contaiua,  besides  an  account  of  the 
governor's  own  voyage,  a complete  Pcriplus,  or  det^cription  of 
the  chief  places  all  round  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 
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(See  Hudson's  Minor  Gfographertt  vol.  i.)  We  cannot  well 
suppoM  Aman  to  have  bi>en  under  forty  years  of  age  at 
this  time.  DodweU  n inclined,  for’various  reasons,  to  sup- 
pose that  be  might  havo  been  more  than  fifty  when  he  was 
goeemor  of  Cappadocia.  (See  tin  Diuertation.)  This  is 
the  only  date  in  his  life  tliat  can  be  fixed  with  any  pro- 
bability. and  such  as  it  is.  roust  be  used  for  liis  previous 
and  subsequent  life.  In  his  youth  Arrian  was  a pupil  of 
Epictetus,  who  then  resided  at  NieopoIU  in  Epirus,  having 
been  banished  from  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  toge- 
ther with  tlie  wholo  body  of  philosophers.  Epictetus  died 
probably  in  the  earlier  part  of  Hadrian's  reign,  and  Arrian 
commenced  bis  career  as  a writer  by  publishing  the  En- 
cheiridion^  or  ‘Manual,'  which  is  still  extant,  and  contains 
the  moral  doctrines  of  bis  master.  [See  Epictetus.]  He 
wrote  also  eight  books,  of  wliicb  four  are  extant,  entitled 

* The  Philosophical  Disquisitioos  of  Epictetus,'  which,  as 
he  tells  us  in  bis  preface,  addressed  to  L.  GelUus,  contain 
the  very  words  of  his  master.  In  addition  to  these  he 
wrote  a work  entitled  ‘ Dialogues  of  Epictetus,  and  another, 

* On  the  Life  and  Death  of  Epictetus,'  both  now  lust. 
Hadrian,  who  aspired  to  the  character  of  a pliilusophcr,  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Epictetus,  and  probably  saw  him 
during  hU  stay  at  Athens  in  a.d.  123  and  124  ; and  it  is  not 
an  unlikely  eonjecture  that  Arrian,  the  favourite  pupil  of 
Epictetus,  was  introduced  by  him  to  the  empmr.  Arrian, 
in  his  * I^e  of  Alexander,'  seems  to  attribute  his  own  rise  in 
the  world  to  bis  literary  reputation.  After  the  death  of  Epic- 
tetus and  the  publication  uf  his  philosophical  works,  Arrian 
acquired  the  pnrileges  of  a Roman  citisen  and  the  Roman 
name  of  Flavius ; we  may  presume  also  the  rank  of  senator, 
as  he  was  the  governor  of  so  important  a prov  ince  as  Cappa- 
docia: whether  he  ever  enjoy^  the  consular  dignity  does 
not  appear  quite  certain.  Suidas  {' Xppuxvh^)  says,  on  tlio 
authority  of  Heliconius,  that  ho  attained  the  consulship. 
That  he  was  governor  of  Cappadocia  with  full  powers  is 
evident  from  the  Periplus  of  tho  Euxine  Sea  and  other 
authorities.  Honours  and  emoluments  in  his  native  city  of 
Nieomedia  were  also  conferred  upon  him.  for  we  learn  from 
Pbotius,  that  he  held  tho  priesthood  of  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine, a function  to  which,  no  doubt,  considerable  profits  were 
attached.  z»  we  may  see  from  other  similar  examples. 

In  A.D.  137  a disturbance  broke  out  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Trapezus,  Arrian's  head-quarters,  headed  by  a chief  called 
Pbarasmanes.  (Dion.  Cassius,  Ub.  69,  cap.  16.)  The  activity 
of  the  governor  appears  to  have  checked  tliis  rising  without 
any  ftirtber  measures  than  a vigorous  display  of  force ; and 
the  war,  such  as  it  was,  is  only  curious  from  the  name  of  Uie 
people  beaded  by  Pbarasmanes,  They  are  called  Alani,  pos- 
sibly a mistake  for  Albani.  (Soe  Dion.)  We  still  possess  a 
fragment  by  Arrian,  entitled  ‘The  Order  of  Battle  against 
the  Alans,' probably  a part  of  a larger  work  on  the  Alan  war ; 
and  also  a Treatise  on  ‘ Military  Tactics,'  written  in  the  2oih 
year  of  Hadrian.  (Sec  the  conclusion  uf  the  7'ac/iA<'.)  Gibbon's 
reinurk  (note,  chap.  1),  ‘ that  with  the  true  partiality  of  a 
Greek,  Arrian  rather  chose  to  describe  the  ph^anx  of  which 
bo  had  read,  than  the  legions  which  he  bud  commanded,'  is 
not  correct,  if  the  fragment  on  the  Alan  war  was  written  by 
him. 

After  the  death  of  Hadrian  (b.c.  138),  Arrian  probably 
retired  from  public  life,  but  he  was  by  no  means  idle.  He 
wrote  a history  of  ‘ Trajan's  Parthian  wars,'  in  seventeen 
books  ; the  ‘ History  of  Dion  of  Syracuse  ;'  the  * History  of 
Bithynia.' his  native  province,  in  eight  books;  and.  to  give 
a little  variety  to  bis  occupations,  he  favoured  the  public 
with  the  biography  of  the  robber  Tilliborus.  a fellow  who 
for  some  timo  annoyed  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ida. 
(Lucian.  AUxandfr.)  A work  on  comets  ond  meteors, 
known  only  by  some  extracts  in  Stobmus.  is  attributed  to 
an  Arrian;  but  whether  the  author  was  Arrian  of  Nico- 
media  cannbt  be  determined.  The  work  by  which  he  is 
now  best  known  to  us  is  tho  ‘ History  of  Alexander  s Cam- 
aigns  in  Asia.'  in  seven  books,  founded  principally  on  the 
istories  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  King  of  Egypt,  and 
Aristobulus  the  son  of  Aristobului,  both  of  them  the  com- 
panions of  Alexander  in  his  wan.  This  is  almost  the 
only  source  for  the  history  of  Alexander’s  conquests  that 
wo  can  now  use  with  any  confidence,  and.  indeed,  without 
it  we  should  be  utterly  unable  to  form  any  judgment  at  all 
on  the  military  operations  of  the  Macedonian  king.  Ar- 
rian's narrative,  nowever,  is  often  incoroplete,  and  occu- 
tiooally  objure ; the  obscurity  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
arises  from  the  language  of  the  writer,  but  mai  ily  from  the 


difiUulties  which  he  must  have  experienced  in  reconciling 
condicting  authorities  (see  Arrian's  Pr(^aee).  Arrian's 
history,  however,  is  often  the  best  source  that  we  can  appeal 
to  fur  illustration  of  the  cumparslive  geographv  of  Asia.  A 
general  tone  of  good  sense  is  found  all  through,  but,  as  was 
usual  with  those  who  undertook  to  u rite  the  Ufe  of  Alex- 
ander, the  foults  and  vices  of  his  hero  are  touched  with  a 
lenient  hand.  There  is  no  absolute  proof  to  show  at  what 
period  Arrian  wrote  this  work.  St.  Croix  tells  us,  on  the 
authority  of  Pbotius,  that  he  wrote  it  when  very  young; 
DodweU  believes  it  was  one  of  his  later  productions,  written 
during  his  retirement  and  ibe  decline  of  bis  life.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing passage  in  his  History  of  Alexander  may  help  to 
decide: — he  speaks  of  himself  as  well  known  (i.  12).  and 
makes  allusion  to  his  honours  ; but  he  prides  himself  still 
more  on  his  literary  labours,  which  lie  had  prosecuted  from 
bU  youth  upwards,  lio  concludes  by  telling  us,  that  as 
Alexander  was  the  best  captain,  so  he  himself  was  the  best 
master  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  fittest  person  to  write 
about  him. — All  this  savours  more  of  an  old  than  a young 
author. 

As  a continuation  to  his  History  of  Alexander,  he  wrote 
a little  work,  still  extant,  entitled  ‘On  India,' which  con- 
tains a great  deal  of  curious  matter  on  the  natural  produc- 
tions uf  that  country,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  contains  also  an  extract  from  the  * Voyage  of  Nearebus,' 
(cap.  2ii.  &c.)  who  conducted  the  fleet  of  Alexander  from 
the  Della  of  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates.  Arrian's  work  on 
the  History  uf  Alexander's  successors,  in  ten  books,  would 
have  formed  a valuable  commentary  on  that  busy  but  obscure 
period ; it  is  now  ouly  known  by  an  extract  from  Pbotius. 

Another  valuable  little  treatise,  whicli  bears  the  name  of 
Arrian,  is  entitled  ‘ The  Periplus  uf  the  Erytbrean  Sea,' 
that  is,  the  coast  description  of  part  of  eastern  Africa,  Ara- 
bia, Persia  and  India:  it  is  by  some  critics  assigned  to  a 
period  somewhat  later  than  that  to  which  Arrian's  life  can 
with  reasonable  prUiability  be  extended.  This  interesting 
monument  of  the  early  commerce  of  tlie  Indian  Ocean  has 
been  illustrated  by  Dr.  Vincent.  (Pertpius  qf  the  Erythrean 
Sea.) 

Arrian  in  general  affected  to  imitate  the  Attic  Greek  of 
Xenophon,  but  tlie  little  treatise  on  India  is  written  in  a 
kind  of  Ionic  dialect 

Aman.  as  we  may  see  from  his  letter  to  Hadrian,  w as  no 
unskilful  courtier,  and  from  the  restufhisworkg  we  may  judge 
him  to  have  possessed  a large  share  of  vanity.  The  model 
that  he  proposed  to  bimself  was  Xenophon  the  Athenian, 
and  certainly  the  pains  which  he  took  to  assimilate  bimself 
to  his  prototype  are  not  a little  curious  and  amusing.  Xeno- 

Shun  was  an  Athenian  by  birth;  Arrian  contrived  to  get 
imielf  made  ono.  Xenophon  wrote  on  the  philosophical 
doctrines  of  his  master,  Socrates;  so  did  Arnan  on  those  of 
Epictetus.  Xenophon  wrote  an  account  of  the  Expedition 
of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  gave  it  the  appropriate  name  of 
the  Anabasis  or  Ascent;  Arrian  also  gave  to  his  History  of 
Alexander,  the  less  appropriate  name  of  the  Anabasis  of 
Alexander.  Xenophon  wrote  bit  Hellenica.  or  History  of 
Grecian  AfiTairs,  a kind  of  supplement  to  tbe  Peloponne- 
sian War;  Arrian  wrote  a History  of  Alexander's  succes- 
sors. Xenophon  wrote  a Treatise  on  Hunting ; so  did 
Arrian.  Both  works  stiU  remain.  Finally,  Arrian  very 
modestly  calls  hituselfihe  younger  Xenophon,  and  some- 
times simply  Xenophon.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the 
parallel  farther;  the  following  quotation  from  his  book  on 
Hunting  will  show  his  cliaracter:— ‘This  I shall  say.  being 
of  tho  same  city  with  Xenophon,  and  having  the  same 
name,  and  from  my  youth  up  having  had  tho  same  pursuits 
— bunting,  military  science,  and  philosophy.'  Xenophon 
was  a gix>d  judge  of  a horse  and  a dog,  and  Arrian  alsa 
shows  by  his  remarks  that  he  was  a true  lowr  of  field 
sports,  and  had  practical  knowledge  on  these  matters.  Ho 
endeavours  to  supply  some  of  Xenophon's  omissions,  which 
he  says  ‘ were  not  I’aused  through  any  negligence  on  the 
part  of  Xenophon,  but  from  bis  being  unacquainted  with 
the  Celtic  breed  of  dogs,  and  with  tho  Scythian  and  Libyan 
breeds  of  horses.'  Arrian's  description  of  his  favourite  dog 
Horme  COpftii),  his  constant  companion  and  friend,  'u  written 
with  the  feeiing  of  a sportsman,  and  gives  us  also  a favour 
able  opinion  of  his  character.  How  long  the  second  Xenophon, 
huntsman,  general,  historian,  and  philosopher  lived,  we  do 
not  know;  it  is  possible  that  he  lived  till  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  a.c.  161,  which  would  fail  to 
complete  the  parallel  between  him  and  Xenophon,  who 
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tivtid  to  be  above  ninety  yeain  old.  (Lucian,  Marrobit.)  I 
Dion  Cassius  Suidas)  is  said  to  have  written  a life  of 
Arrian.  (See  St.  Croix,  Eramen  Critique.  &c. ; Dodwell's 
Di*eertatiov$  in  vol.  i.  of  Hudson's  Mimrr  GeograpAert.) 

There  are  many  editions  of  separate  parts  of  Arrian,  but 
only  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  all  his  works ; that  by  Borbeck. 

1 vols.  gvo.  Lemgo,  which  is  very  incorrect  The  latest  edU 
tion  of_Arrian's  History  of  Alexander  and  his  India  that  we  ’ 
have  seen,  is  by  Schmieder,  Leipzig.  179g.  The  Periplus 
of  the  Euxine  and  Er)'threan  seas  is  in  Hudson's  Minor 
Greek  Geographere,  >'ol.  L A translation  of  .Arrian's  book 
on  Coursing  was  published  by  J.  Bohn,  London,  1831,  with  i 
classical  and  practical  annotations,  and  with  an  appendix 
and  twenty-four  embelHshments  from  the  antique : only  | 
250  copies  were  printed.  Dr.  Dibdin  calls  this  book  a 
' dear  delight.'  An  English  translation  was  published  in 
1729,  in  2 vols.  gvo..  by  Mr.  John  Rook,  of  the  History  of 
Alexander's  Expedition,  with  notes,  historical,  geographical, 
and  critical.  To  this  translation  is  preftxed.  M.  Le  Clerc's 
CntirUm  upon  (Quintus  Curtius ; Arrian's  Indian  History  ; ' 
his  Account  of  the  Division  of  the  Empire  alter  Alexander's  ' 
Death ; Raderus'  Tables;  a Catalogue  of  the  Authors  who  , 


have  written  upon  his  HUtory  ; a Chronology  of  the  whole  ; . 
and  a complete  Index.  There  is  also  a translation  of  the  ^ 
l*eriplus  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  by  Dr.  William  Falconer,  pub- 
lish!^ in  London,  in  4to.  m 1805.  The  latest  translation 


•>f  ihe  Anabasis  that  we  have  seen  noticed  is,  Ilhiotre  deg 


F.Tpediiioru  d Alexandre,  par  P.  Chauasard,  3 tom,  8vo., 


I'aris,  1802. 

ARRIE'GR,  or  ARIEHSE,  a river  in  France,  one  of  the 
irilmtaries  of  the  Garonne.  It  rises  deep  in  the  recesses  of 
the  Pyrenees,  in  the  ridge  which  separates  France  from  the 
^aUey  of  Andorra  in  Spain.  It  Hows  N.E.,  N.,  and  N.W., 
forming  an  arc,  to  the  town  of  Tarascon,  receiring  on  both 
'•ides  a number  of  streams,  which  descend  from  the  lofty  . 
ridges,  and  drain  the  secluded  vallevs  of  tho  Pyrenees.  I 
From  Tarasoon,  which  i.n  thirty-one  miles  from  its  source,  it ' 
llows  due  N.  about  thirty-one  mUm  farther,  by  Foix  and 
Painient,  to  near  Saverdun  ; from  thence  its  course  is 
N.N.W.,  by  Cintegabelle  (where  it  receives  the  Lers,  its 
principal  tributary,  which  foils  into  it  on  the  right  bank),  to 
Auterive.  about  eleven  miles.  Here  the  navigation  com* 
niences,  and  the  stream  flows,  still  in  the  same  direction, 
about  twelve  miles,  to  its  junction  with  the  Garonne,  obout 
six  miles  obove  Toulouse.  Its  whole  course  is  about  eighty- 
dve  miles. 

This  stream  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  fish,  espe- 
cially salmon-trout;  and  also  for  the  gold  which  is  found  in 
its  IhkI.  This  first  occurs  at  Crampagnac,  about  four  miles 
and  a half  N.  of  Foix,  in  small  quantity ; but,  following  the 
ctmrse  of  the  stream  towards  the  north,  it  becomes  more 
abundant,  and  the  village  of  Varilhes.  which  is  nearly  two 
miles  below  Crampamac,  serves  as  the  southern  limit  of 
tho  gold-searchers;  Pamiers  may  be  considered  the  centre. 
It  is  between  Varilhes  and  Pamiers  that  the  largest  grains 
are  found;  these  have,  in  some  veiy  rare  instances,  weighed 
Vuntf  an  ounce  troy.  The  gold  district  continues  as  far  down 
as  Saverdun.  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  below  ('nunpagnac, 
at  which  it  commenced.  Tlic  subsoil  of  the  neighlmurhood 
and  the  banks  of  the  river  in  this  district  consist  of  pebbles 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  more  or  loss  firmly  united  by  a soltish, ' 
easily  crumbled,  calcareous  cement,  ‘flio  gold,  however,  is 


found  detached  from  the  polililes  with  which  it  is  inter-  ' 
mingled.  The  soil  above  the  pebbly  stratum  produces  ex- 
celient  crops. 

Tho  brooks  which  fall  into  the  Arriego  within  the  limits  ' 
above  described  have  gold  in  their  channels,  hut  the  whole  I 
«[uantity  gathered.  wheth«’  in  the  river  itik>lf  or  its  feeders,  > 


is  at  present  inconsiderable. 


Some  have  supposed  that  this  stream  derivetl  its  name  1 
from  the  gold  found  in  it.  asserting  that  it  was  antiently 
called  Aurigera  (gold-bearing) ; but  we  ore  not  aware  that  I 


any  antient  author  gives  support  to  this  assertion,  and  tho 
etymology  itself  is  disputed.  { Encychpedie  Mithodiqtte  ; 
Piganiol's  rfe 'a /^anre : Malte-Brun.) 

ARRIRHjR,  a department  of  Franco  on  the  Spanish  . 
frontier,  comprehending  the  former  wunty  of  Foix.  and  ’ 
parts  of  tho  province  of  Languedoc,  and  of  the  district  of 
Cousermns  in  the  province  of  Gascony.  It  includes  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  range  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  form  iU 
southern  boundary.  On  the  N.  and  W.  it  is  hounded  by 
the  department  of  Hauio  (^ronne  (Upper  Garonne),  on  the 
N.B.  and  E.  by  that  of  Aude,  and  on  the  S.E.  by  that  of 


Pyren^  Oricntales  (Eastern  Pyrenees).  Its  greater 
length  is,  from  W.N.W..to  E.S.E.,  67  miles,  and  its  greates* 
breath  is  48  miles.  Its  superficial  contents  are  2169  squar 
miles,  according  to  M.  Balbi ; or  2193,  according  to  M 
Malte-Brun.  The  population  is  246,000,  giving  114  inha 
bitants  to  the  square  mile,  according  to  the  first  mentioned 
calculation  of  surface ; or  1 1 3,  according  to  the  second 

This  department  is  traversed  by  numerous  streams  which 
descend  from  the  INreneea.  and  which  How  northward 
forming  by  their  union  the  Salat,  the  Volp,  the  A rixe,  and 
the  Arriege,  which  fall  successively  into  the  Garonne.  O 
these  the  Arize  is  remarkable  for  its  waters  passing  undei 
ground  in  two  places.  The  Leze  and  the  Lers,  strea  ma  o 
considerable  length,  are  feeders  of  the  Arriege.  Several  o 
the  brooks  weatwaM  from  the  Arriige  yield  gold ; t hev 
traverse  a soil  similar  in  its  nature  to  that  through  whi 
the  Arriege  Howi  in  the  gold  district. 

The  mountains  are  very  lofty.  The  following  aire  the 
principal  summits,  with  their  altitude  in  English  feet. 
Montcalm.  10,663;  Peak  of  Estals,  10.611  ; both  near  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  the  Vic-de-Sos,  a feeder  of  the  Arritge 
Peak  of  Serrere,  9646 ; Peak  of  the  Port  (or  Pass)  de 
•Siguier,  9613;  Peak  Pedrons,  or  Pedrous,  9511  ; Peak  at 
Mountoul^n,  9492;  Peak  of  Fonte  Argentc,  9370  : Peak 
Lanoux,  9370  ; Peak  of  Monvallier,  9249  ; Prigue,  or  Pe>  ne 
9121;  Mount  Carbere,  8655  : and  Roc-BIanc,  8320.  The 
Port-de-Rat,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Vic-de-Sos,  is  74;.t 
feet  high ; that  of  Puv  Morcins,  to  the  east  of  the  last,  i- 
6299  feet 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  is  considerable. 
Iron,  lead,  copper,  and  ailver,  are  procured ; the  last,  how- 
ever. not  in  any  great  quantity.  There  arc  mineral  water* 
at  Ax.  a hole  town  on  the  Arriege  near  its  source ; and 
coal,  slates,  marble,  and  jasper  are  wrought.  Turquoises  are 
found  in  some  places. 

Tho  southern  part  of  this  department  is  of  great  elevation, 
and  therefore  very  cold.  It  anords  fire-wood  and  pasturage. 
A considerable  quantity  of  cattle  is  reared.  Medicinal  plants 
are  numerous,  and  the  vivid  colours  of  the  Howers  add  to  tbe 
beauty  of  the  country ; a century  ago  the  tulips  were  in 
high  esteem  with  the  Horist  The  northern  and  lower  pan 
of  the  department  has  a for  higher  temperature,  and  great 
fertility  of  soil ; suited,  however,  for  com  rather  than  for 
the  vine.  The  fruit  is  excellent. 

Tbe  chief  trade  of  the  department  is  in  iron—which  u 
wrought  in  considerable  quantity,  especially  in  the  valley  of 
Vic-de-Sos— cork,  resin,  and  wool ; and  in  mules,  which  an 
in  estimation  for  their  stren^.  Some  manufactitres  are 
carried  on,  as  of  hats  and  hosiery,  at  Foix  and  Pamiers ; of 
cottons,  woollens,  and  linens,  in  the  Utter  town ; and 
woollens,  hats,  leather,  and  paper,  at  St.  Girons.  The  in- 
equality of  the  ground  forms  a great  obstacle  to  tbe  transport 
of  go^,  which  is  chiefly  eflectad  by  means  of  horses  and 
mules. 

The  chief  towns  are  Foix,  the  capital,  on  the  Arriege 
(population  5000) ; Pamiers,  also  on  tbe  Arriege  beloa 
Foix  (population  6000);  and  St.  Girons  on  the  Salat 
(population  4500).  Pamiers  is  a bishopric,  and  compre- 
hends the  whole  department  in  its  diocese.  It  is  under  tbe 
jurisdiction  of  the  archbUhop  of  Toulouse  and  Narbonne. 
[See  Foix,  Girons,  St.,  and  Pamiers.]  Ax,  on  tbe  Ar- 
riege, near  its  Kouroe,  has  a lead-mine  (in  the  town),  and 
some  warm  springs,  much  recommended  in  some  diiease*. 
Tbe  population  of  Ax,  at  the  banning  of  tbe  present  cen- 
tury, was  about  1500.  MireTOix,  on  tbe  Lers,  about  fifteen 
miles  east  of  Pamiers,  and  Tarasoon  on  the  Arriege,  had 
each  nearly  double  tbe  population  of  Ax  at  tbe  same  period. 

The  department  sends  three  deputies  to  tbe  chamber. 
It  is  judicially  subject  to  the  cotrr  royaU  (assize  court)  of 
Toulouse. 

ARRIS,  in  French  .•fres/a  ^nd  Arete,  is  a term  employed 
in  building.  It  may  be  defined  as  the  intersection  or  line  in 
which  the  two  straight  or  cun'ed  surfaces  of  a body,  fonuing 
an  exterior  angle,  meet  each  other.  The  term  arris,  synon)  - 
inous  with  edge,  is  constantly  employed  by  workmen  engaged 
in  buildings,  especially  in  the  formation  of  mouldings,  wbeUier 
of  stone,  wood,  or  plaster.  In  parallclopipediil  bodies,  on 
which  the  length  and  thickness  may  be  measured,  as  in 
planks,  bond  timbers,  shutters.  Sic.,  the  term  edge  only  is 
used.  In  Gothic  architecture,  owing  to  the  numerous  hne« 
and  angles,  tbe  arris  is  of  frequent  occurrence ; for  exam- 
ple. in  the  mulUona  and  transoms  (see  Mullion  and  Trax- 
sou)  of  windows,  where  there  are  mam  mouldings,  erwjr 
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eilge  it  an  arris,  whether  formed  by  square  mouldings  or  by 
the  intersection  of  cur>'es.  In  Grecian  architecture,  the 
raised  edge  between  two  flutes  of  a Doric  column,  and  in 
both  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture,  the  lines  bounding 
every  flat  moulding  are  so  manv  examples  of  the  arris. 

ARRIS  FILLET,  a small  tr.angular  piece  of  wood,  used 
to  raise  the  slates  of  a roof  against  the  shaft  of  a chimney 
or  a wall,  to  throw  off  the  rain  more  eflectually ; it  is  used 
for  the  same  purpose  also  in  forming  gutters  round  sky> 
lights,  which  have  the  same  inclination  as  the  roof,  and 
are  sUghtlv  raised  above  it. 

ARRObA,  a Spanish  measure,  both  of  weight  and  of 
capacity,  and  used  as  one  or  other  both  in  Portugal  and  the 
Canaries.  It  exists  in  Morocco,  under  the  name  of  Kroba, 
but  with  great  local  variations  of  value.  It  is  also  found  to 
be  different  in  different  parts  of  Spain. 


Weight  Arroba  in 

Pound*  Avoirdt^yois. 

Spanish  standard 

25*36 

Alicant 

27*38 

Valencia 

28*25 

Aragon 

27*76 

Majorca 

22*D.3 

Lisfwn 

32*38 

1 

1 

n Imperial  Gallon*. 

Spanish  standard 

\ Greater  Arroba  3 ’ 54 
[Lesser  Arroba  2 '78 

Malaga 

3*49 

Valencia 

2*69 

Canaries 

3*54 

The  standard  greater  arroba  (use<l  for  wine)  is  also  981 
cubic  inches,  and  the  lesser  (used  for  oil)  is  771  cubic  inches. 

ARROE  it  a Danish  island  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
Schleswig,  due  south  of  the  island  of  Funen,  and  at  the 
southern  entrance  into  the  Little  Belt,  from  which  it  extends 
iu  an  oblong  form  about  fourteen  miles  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  Its 
superficial  area  is  thirty*two  square  miles  ; it  is  divided  into 
five  parishes,  contains  a town  and  market-village,  and  has 
between  7000  and  7600  inhabitants.  The  surface  of  the 
island  U a continued  le>'cl,  interrupted  only  by  a lake  called 
the  * Wilt-See  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  productive,  but 
baa  no  wood.  The  inhabitants  breed  considerable  quantities 
of  cattle,  and  raise  grain,  peas  and  beans,  vegetables, 
aniseed,  and  cummin  seed:  they  are  actively  engaged 
likowiso  in  fishery  and  navigation.  Tlic  landvogt,  or 
bailiff,  exercises  the  executive  and  judicial  powers  in  all  but 
civil  causes,  the  latter  of  which  are  under  the  cognizance  of 
a local  tribunal.  Arroeskioebing,  at  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  in  54*^  5^  N.  lat.  and  ) 0^  3V  E.  long.,  is  the  capital ; 
it  has  a convenient  harbour,  formed  by  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  island  of  Deyerbe,  with  which  Arrue  is  connected  by  a 
bridge.  The  town  consists  but  of  four  streets,  and  has  a 
church,  three  schools,  two  of  which  are  for  the  education  of 
navigators,  and  1400  inhabitants,  who  aro  the  owners  of 
above  fifty  vessels,  and  depend  chiefly  upon  trade  and  ship- 
ing  for  their  maintenance.  The  market-village  is  called 
larstall ; it  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  tlie  island, 
and  contains  about  H80  inhabitants,  wholly  mariners  and 
fishermen.  Tbo  island  itself  forms  part  of  the  Duchy  of 
Schleswig. 

ARROO,  a laigc  island,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  a 
group  of  islands,  in  the  eastern  seas,  situated  to  the  south 
and  west  of  Pspua  or  Now  Guinea,  and  north-east  from  Ti- 
mor-laut  island.  The  cluster  consists  of  five  islands,  di- 
vided from  each  other  by  such  narrow  channels  that  the 
whole  have  been  sometimes  considered  as  one  island.  The 
centre  lies  nearly  in  6^  S.  lat.  and  13.*)°  E.  long.  The 
length  of  the  whole  from  north  to  south  is  about  140 
miles,  and  the  average  breadth  about  one -fourth  of  that 
measure. 

Arroo  has  never  been  explored  by  Europeans,  and  little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  either  the  interior  of  the  country  or 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  What  little  knowledge 
we  havo  of  the  place  has  been  obtained  through  the  report 
of  Chinese  merchants  settled  at  Banda,  who  carry  on  a 
traffic  between  the  islands,  procuring  from  Arroo  pearls,  tor- 
toise-shell, edible  birds'-nests,  and  an  aromatic  bark  named 
missoy,  which  resembles  cinnamon,  and  is  much  used 
among  the  Eastern  islands,  although  never,  or  but  very 
rarely,  imported  into  Europe. 

This  cluster  of  islands  is  likewise  remarkable  os  being 
much  resorted  to  bv  birds  of  Paradise,  which  breed  here  in 


large  numbers.  These  birds  are  caught  for  the  sake  of 
their  beautiful  plumage  by  the  natives,  who  first  cut  off 
their  legs,  and  then  drawing  their  entrails,  preserve  the 
remainder  by  means  of  fumigation.  Valentyn  has  described 
seven  varieties  of  these  birds,  of  one  of  which  specimens  are 
sometimes  found  thirty  inches  in  length.  In  this  dried 
state  these  birds  likewise  form  an  article  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  Chinese  traders.  (See  Malhams 
Naval  Gazetteer,  and  Hamilton's  Eaat  India  Gazetteer.') 

ARROW,  see  ARCKiav  and  Asms  (Weapons). 

ARROW-HEAD.  [See  Saoittarii.  CkmstellatioD.] 

ARROW-HEADED  CHARACTERS,  a name  par- 
ticularly given  to  those  marks  which  have  been  found 
stamped  on  the  bricks  of  Babvlon,  and  cut  upon  the  marble 
monuments  at  Persepolis.  They  have  been  found  also  at 
Nineveh,  on  some  rocks  near  Argish  on  the  lake  Van 
in  Armenia,  at  Shus  (the  site  of  the  antient  Susa),  and 
more  rarely  in  Egypt.  The  arrow-headed  characters  have 
also  been  called  in  Latin  cuneiforme.t,  and  in  (Serman  keil- 
formig,  or  die  Keilschrift ; meaning  wedge-shaped,  and 
wedge-shaped  characters.  The  arrow-headed  character  U 
formed  from  a very  simple  element,  an  isosceles  triangle 
' or  wedge.  Two  of  these  are  sometimes  joined  so  as  to 
form  a figure  not  unlike  an  extended  pair  of  compasses,  or 
very  open  barbed  arrow-head.  Some  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject have  considered  that  tho  characters  of  Babylon  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  Persepolis;  but  more  accurate 
observation  has  led  others  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause 
of  the  variation  lies  merely  in  the  difference  of  the  mate- 
rials on  which  they  occur.  Those  of  Babylon  are  coarsely 
stamped  upon  brick ; the  Persepolitan  inscriptions  ore 


sculptured  upon  marble.  The  Babylonian  cboroctera  on 
account  of  their  ruder  shape,  are  often  colled  na'^-beoded. 
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TH«  bav*  » more  dittinot  form,  and  therefor* 

the  term  arrow-beaded  more  peculiarly  appliea  to  them. 

The  tablet  given  in  p.  397  it  a oopr,  aomewhat  reduced,  at 
one  of  the  brickt  brougnt  from  Babylon,  and  now  in  the  mu- 
seum of  tbe  Bast  India  House.  Beneath  is  a representation 
very  much  diminithod  of  one  of  the  bricks : tbe  inscription  is 
on  the  upper  side,  and  surrounded  by  a broad  plain  marpo. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  tbe  Greek  nor  Latin  clas- 
sical writers  make  any  very  distinct  mention  of  tbe  arrow- 
heodod  character,  though  it  baa  been  conjectured  that  the 
'Aawifitm  ypififtara  o(  Herodotua,  iv.  87.  aM  of  Tbuevdides.  : 
lib.  iv.  60,  as  well  as  the  Uitenr  Attyriai  of  PUnins,  lib.  vii. 
c.  66.  refer  to  Babylonian  inscriptions  in  this  character. 

Sir  William  Ouseley.  in  fats  Orumial  CoU^ioru,  has 
communicated  from  a Mohammedan  manuscript  what  pro- 
liMScs  to  be  a Persepolitan  alphabet ; but,  like  other  alphaoetc 
which  that  manuscript  contains,  it  is  a mere  fiction. 

Della  Valle  saw  tbe  supposed  mins  of  tbe  tower  of  Babel 
in  tbe  year  a.d.  16(6.  Pietro  Della  Valle  (yoyoge.  Parts, 
1747,  tome  v.  p.  320,  See.)  and  Figueroa,  ambasMdor  to  tbe 
court  of  Spain,  were  tbe  first  European  travellers  who  are 
known  to  have  formed  any  conjecture  respecting  tho  inter- 
pretation of  the  arrow-headed  characters.  They  supposed 
that  tbe  direction  of  the  wedges  and  angles  on  the  Persepo- 
litan monuments  favours  the  conclusion  that  tbe  inscriptions 
are  to  be  read  from  left  to  right.  Chardin  inclined  to  the 
same  view,  but  added,  that  they  might  aUo  bo  read  per- 
pendicularly. 

Mandelsio,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  early  travellers, 
who  visited  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  about  a.d.  1 638.  describes 
the  characters  which  be  found  there  as  /nongv/ur,  pyra- 
midal, or  like  oMiehi  (i.  p.  11.  Leyden  od.) 

Chardin,  Le  Brun,  and  Kampfer,  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  visited  the  magnificent  mins  of  Tcbil- 
minfir  or  Tcbelroinar,  which  is  the  modem  nsme  of  Perse- 
polis. But  the  travellers  of  that  age  seldom  took  tho 
trouble  to  copy  inscriptions  which  they  did  not  understand ; 
or,  if  they  attempted  a transcript,  it  was  generally  inac- 
curate. 

Hvde  (de  Relig.  Vet.  Pere.  pp.  627.  628)  and  others  sup- 
posed that  the  arrow-headed  cuaracters  at  Persepolis  owed 
their  origin  merely  to  the  capricious  whim  of  the  architect, 
and  were  placed  as  mere  ornaments  round  tbe  doors  and 
windows.  Others  took  tfa%m  for  talismans  and  charms. 

In  tbe  Arthaclogia  (vol.  xiv.  p.  65)  of  tbe  London  So- 
ciety of  Antiquarians,  there  is  an  account,  by  Dr.  Hulme, 
of  a sun-baked  Babylonian  brick  which  has  the  figure 
of  a lion  impressed  upon  it.  with  an  inscription  in  a different, 
probably  a later,  character,  of  which  Mr.  Ilenly,  in  the  same 
volume,  p.  306.  discovered  tbe  meaning  to  ^ o 

hrick  baked  in  ike  sen. 

Niebuhr,  after  his  return  from  the  East,  published  the 
earliest  exact  oopies  of  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions ; and 
thus  gave  rise  to  some  attempts  to  explain  them ; although, 
owing  to  the  silence  of  sntient  writers,  little  or  no  external 
he^  could  be  obtained. 

Ulaus  Gerhard  ’^chsen  of  Rostock  published  in  1798, 
his  Lucubra/io  de  Cuneatie  Inscriptionioue  Pereeprditanie, 
and  was  followed  by  Munter  at  Copenhagen  (who  lately 
died  Archbishop  of  ^Mland)  in  an  Essay  published  in  Da- 
nish in  the  year  1 800,  and  in  German  in  1 602.  Tyebsen  and 
Munter  thought  they  had  ascertained  that  the  arrow’-headed 
ehanusters  are  alphabetical,  that  the  words  are  separat^ 
by  a character  placed  obliquely,  and  that  they  are  to  be  read 
from  right  to  left,  like  tbe  Indian  and  European  alphabets. 
They  endeavoured  to  prove  that  a certain  group  of  arroa*- 
beadsd  characters  frequently  recurring  must  signify  'king.' 

Dr.  Joseph  Ha^r  published  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for 
August,  1801,  aw-simile  ofone  of  the  bricks  stamped  with 
arrow-headed  characters,  which  bad  been  sent  to  the  East 
India  Comply;  and,  in  the  same  year,  a dissertation  on 
the  newly-disoovered  Babylonian  inscriptions.  Dr.  Hsger 
supposed  the  characters  to  be  monograms,  formed  and  com- 
bing arbitrarily,  and  designed  to  express,  not  letters  or 
syllables,  but  either  whole  sentences  or  whole  words.  (Dr. 
Hager,  Dissertation  on  tAs  BaJ^tonian  Inscriptions,  Lon- 
don, 1801,  4to.)  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  characters  on 
the  bricks  indicated  the  brick-maker's  name.  The  fac- 
simile published  by  Hager  excited  the  inquiries  of  Lichten- 
stein. Lichteniteiu  maintained  these  characters  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  antient  Arabic  or  Cufle  character,  which  is 
derivM  from  the  Syriac  Estranghelo,  and  is,  w ith  few  altera- 
tions and  modifleations,  still  used  in  Africa,  principally  in  the 


empire  of  Morocco.  Led  by  this  suppoeitiou,  Lxhtseitt 
read,  or  fancied  that  be  read,  some  passages  of  the  Eoru, 
or  at  least  imitations  of  the  Koran,  lie  then  proceeiy  u 
form  an  alphabet  from  the  fac-siroile,  which  m spphris 
some  Persepolitan  inscriptions  given  by  Niebuhr  os  piai 
xxiv.  under  C.  E.  and  L.;  and  he  produced  as  the  mci 
some  Persian  words,  the  Persian  characters  being,  be  W 
kieved,  exchanged  tot  the  corresponding  signs  in  the  P« 
sepolitan  alpbt^t.  Several  other  arrow-bested  inwaptej 
he  has  declared  to  be  convertible,  by  the  tubslitutko  ^ b 
Persepolitan  signs  for  the  alphabetic  letters  wbiefa  an 
represent,  into  pure  Arabic  words.  One  inscription  be  or' 
siaera  to  be, by  a similar  process,  reducible  intowotihatk 
Chaldee,  or  rather  in  tW  Aramaic  language.  Seta, 
other  arrow-beaded  inacriplions  he  has  ckclued  to  W i 
pure  Arabic,  and  one  in  Chaldee,  or  rather  in  Ansu 
This  writer  asserts  that  the  arrow-beaded  ebarsetfr, » 
to  be  read  from  left  to  right.  He  refers  the  insenp  i. 
in  the  ruins  of  Babylon  to  the  seventh  or  eighth 
after  Christ 

Tho  interpretations  of  Lichtenstein  are  made  upon  th 
supposition  tnat  in  the  various  combinations  of  arroT-bniK 
characters  one  only  is  essential,  and  that  the  mt  sre  idia 
without  either  necessity  or  rule.  Thus  various  gmcp 
characters,  however  different. obtain  the  same  value.ic^ 
ing  to  his  interpretation.  The  resemblance  of  lotDe  itnta 
of  the  arrow-beaded  characters  to  the  Cufle  is  the  ah 
ground  for  tbe  interpretation  which  he  has  offered. 

Tbe  present  director  of  the  gymnasium  at 
Grotefend.  lias  published  several  treatises  on  cuneiform  (k 
ractera.  It  is  said  that  he  was  led  to  make  it  the  object  ofb 
peculiar  attention  in  consequence  of  a trifling  dispute  rliiei 
of  his  friends : in  the  course  of  which  he  laid  a vigertk 
he  would  decipher  one  of  the  Persepolitan  inscriptwai.  E- 
dissertation  under  the  title  Pravia  de  Cuneaht,  (futt- 
cant,  InscripUonibus  Persepchianis  Ugendis  et  er^jc 
Belatio,  was  read  before  the  Royal  Solely  of  GC>ttic{teD  - 
tbe  year  1800;  it  was  reviewed  by  Tychsen  inthefi^n-ciid 
number  of  the  Gottingischen  GeUhrten  Ameigen, 
ber  1 8.  1 8ti2  ; and  the  manuscript,  revised  and  imprvrt-j : 
the  aullior,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Loudao  AiX' 
Societv,  and  will  soon  appear  in  an  English  trsubu. 
Grotefend  has  also  published  dissertations  on  tbe  same »» 
ject  in  various  numbers  of  the  Fiindgiyben  des  Grifna. 

Tlie  leading  points  of  Grotefend's  views  sie, 

1 . Tliat  the  arrow-headed  characters  are  not  siinple  a> 
ments  or  numerical  figures,  but  real  slphsbetic  cbanct(^ 

2.  Tliat  there  arc  on  tbe  inscriptions  of  Persepol's  iItk 
different  systems  of  arrow-headed  or  cuneiform  vhmi|:tk 
every  inscription  is  triple,  so  that  whosoever  is  able  todeo- 
pher  one  will  know  the  sense  of  the  two  otben.  Tu 
triplication  of  inscription  Grotefend  finds  also  cn  sni 
belonging  to  the  National  or  Royal  Library  at  Psrii  li 
this  opinion  the  late  Professor  Tychsen  of  Rostock 

3.  That  the  arrow-headed  characters  are  not  niiM 
otherwise  there  would  be  words  of  ten  syllables. 

4.  Tliat  all  the  Persepolitan  arrow-headed  inscriplis' 
are  to  be  read  from  left  to  right. 

6.  That  in  the  first  of  tho  arrow-headed  systemi  tiim  » 
forty  signs;  that  among  these  signs  are  included 
characters  representing  bo(h  the  long  and  the  short  irisw 
vowels.  This  opinion  Grotefend  supports  by  tbe 
of  the  Zend.  Tyebsen  and  Munter  say  nearly  tbe  udc. 

6.  That  the  inscriptions  of  Persepolis  arc  in  ZenL. 

7.  That  these  inscriptions  belong  to  the  period 
Cyrus  and  Alexander.  Grotefend  thinks  that  be  lus  da 
covered  in  every  insolation  which  he  has  cumined  tk 
name  of  either  ^rius  Hystaspis  or  Xerxes. 

In  the  Lettre  de  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  d M.  MUkn 
' Inscriptions  des Monumeru  Persipolitains,  extndU 
gasin  Encychpiduiue,  Annie  vYll.  (1 803),  tome  t.  p. 
this  great  orientalist  points  out  tbe  ineonsiitenciaiio  bri' 
tenstein's  statements  published  in  the  Brossnsdarapr^e^ 
Magaxin.  De  Sacy  expressed  his  doubts  if 
would  be  able  to  substantiate  bit  assertions  in  tbe 
elaborate  work  which  he  had  promised.  This  work  spp*a'^ 
in  quarto  under  the  title  Tentamen  PaUagrtsplaa 
180.3,  and  fully  confirmed  the  predictions  of  De  ^ 
Though  De  Sacy  was  more  inclined  to  favour  the  lyiteov 
Orotofend,  he  objects  to  the  grounds  on  which  be  owBUiii- 
that  the  characters  are  not  syllabic  ; for  De  Sacy  ^^l***^ 
that  in  the  Sanscrit,  Basque,  and  Greenland  langus^  ^ 
are  words  of  more  than  ten  syllables.  To  tbe  opintfnd 
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Grotefcnd  dual  dio  fcrty  tins  must  contain  lonj^  and  ihort 
Towels,  bocance  there  would  otherwise  be  too  many  for  the 
urposes  of  an  alphabet.  De  Sacy  objects  that  the  Sanscrit 
as  more  than  forty  consonants,  and  that  in  various  Shemitic 
alphabets  the  shape  of  the  chai^ters  is  altered  according  to 
their  position,  so  that  there  seem  to  be  more  consonants 
than  actually  exist  Compare  the  Arabic  and  Syriac 
alphabets. 

Dr.  Hager,  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Padua,  published  at  Milan  in  1811,  his  lUmtra- 
zione  (f  un  Zodiaco  OnttUaie,  which  contains  matter  bearing 
upon  our  present  subject.  The  work  of  Maurioo  on  the  Rwm 
of  Babylon  and  Pcraep^ir,  London.  1816,  contains  some  ob- 
servations which  coincide  with  those  lately  poblished  in  the 
Morninf(  WatrJi,  which  will  be  noticed  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  article.  Proceeding  in  chronological  order,  we  have 
next  to  notice  an  * Account  of  the  Progress  made  in  Decy- 
phering Cuneiform  Inscriptions,’  by  Mr.  C.  Bellino,  read  on 
the  I3ih  June.  1816.  and  published  in  the  Tranzariinm  of 
the  Literary  Society  of  Bon^y.  Sir  William  Ousele>'’s 
TVaoc^.  1819-1823,  as  well  as  the  second  volume  of  Kcr 
Porter's  TraoeU,  1832,  p.  418-426,  contain  remarks  on 
cuneiform  characters,  and  several  fac-similes  of  them. 
Several  arrow-headed  inscriptions  are  exhibited  and  ex- 
plained in  A DiteertaHon  upon  the  Antiqmtieiof  PertepoUe, 
by  William  Price,  F.R.S.  L..  Assistant-secretary  to  Sir  Gore 
duseley.  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Persia,  London,  1825. 
One  of  these  inscriptions  contains  a combination  of  hiero- 
glyphics and  arrow-headed  characters  on  a scroll,  found  in 
the  ease  of  an  Egyptian  mummy.  The  Mhnoire  relaJif 
aux  Antirpiee  /rurrrpri'ows  de  Pemipolu  lu  d tAcadhnie 
dee  Inecriptione  et  Belles  Lettree,  by  M.  J.  St.  Martin,  1 823, 
contains  some  modifications  of  the  opinions  of  Grotefend. 
ICenrick's  trealise  on  the  'Antient  Inscriptions  of  Perse- 
polis,*  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  1829,  gives  an  histo- 
rical survey  of  the  explanations  attempted  up  to  that  time, 
and  eoromunicatea  the  fact  of  Schulze  having  found  more 
than  (brty  arrow-headed  inscriptions  near  the  lake  Van  in 
Armenia.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  Colonel  Monteith's 
tour  through  Azerdbtjan,  See.  (London  Gef^.  Jottm.  1833). 
He  remarlu.  that  five  miles  from  the  fortress  of  Argish,  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake  Van,  are  some  remarkable  rocks 
covered  with  arrow-beaded  inscriptions.  This  place  is  fre- 
quented by  pilgrims  of  all  religions.  The  Mohammedans 
eren  consider  them  sacred,  though  they  allow  their  date  to 
be  anterior  to  the  existence  of  their  religion.  Colonel  Mon- 
teith  procured  an  impression  of  some  of  the  arrow-headed 
characters  on  the  rock,  but  they  are  not  given  in  the  Geo- 
/frapkical  Journal 

In  each  of  the  last  four  numbers  of  the  Morning  Watch 
there  is  a dissertation  by  the  editor,  on  the  * Records  and 
Science  of  Babylon ' in  general,  and  on  the  arrow-headed 
characters  in  particular.  These  dissertations  treat  princi- 
pally of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions,  and  of  the  nricks 
found  in  the  ruined  buildings  more  especially ; but  we 
andenland  that  the  writer  has  since  directed  his  attention 
to  the  Persepolitan  remains ; and  proposes  to  give  a further 
development  of  his  system.  He  considers  that  the  arrow- 
beaded  characters  were  first  used  to  symbolise  the  heavenly 
bodies ; that  they  are  neither  alphabetic  nor  ayllabic  in 
their  nature,  or  primary  application,  though  there  are 
instances  of  their  occasional  employment  to  express  proper 
names,  as  thtw  would  be  written  by  an  alphabet ; that  they 
are  not  intenaed.  like  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  as  repre- 
sentations, but  simply  as  symbols. 

Tho  e<litor  of  the  Momtng  Watch  believes  that  the 
specimens  of  cuneiform  wnting  found  at  Nineveh,  Per- 
sepulis,  and  Babylon,  differ  from  each  other  iu  the  iudl- 
ridual  characters;  the  elementary  characters  in  the  Nine- 
vite  inscriptions  ^ing  different  from  those  of  Persepolis ; 
and  the  Bab^rlonian  writing,  including  the  characters  of  the 
two  others,  with  some  in  addition  peculiar  to  itself ; that  they 
differ  also  in  the  modes  of  combination;  the  characters  of 
I’erscpoHs  always  stand  detached  and  never  come  into  con- 
tact, being  grouped  by  juxta-position  only ; while  the  Baby- 
lonian characters  are  scarcely  ever  combined  without  con- 
tact, forming  stars,  crosses,  squares,  and  triangles  in  great 
variety. 

This  writer  divideB  the  Babylonian  inscriptions  into  four 
rlaaaes — calendal.  astronomiral,  genealogical,  and  magical, 
or  taliamanic ; noticing  a difference  either  in  the  eleoMnts, 
or  the  use,  according  to  the  class.  He  considers  that  the 
fliat  two  classes  have  the  same  elements,  but  that  they  differ  ’ 


in  the  length  and  arrangement  of  the  series;  the  ealeoda, 
inscriptions,  containing  at  the  most  thirty-five,  and  usual^ 
only  mirty  groups,  arraneed  in  either  ten,  seven,  six,  fbur 
or  three  lines,  and  that  tne  astronomical  series  contain  a 
indefinite  number  both  of  lines,  and  of  groups  in  each  lim 
and  in  the  whole.  The  inscription  on  the  stone  in  the 
museum  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  was  obtained 
by  Sir  Harford  Jones,  and  presented  to  the  Company  by  Sir 
itugh  Iiiglis,  contains  nearW  600  lines,  and  more  than 
680  varieties  of  grouping.  Ttie  calendars,  for  such  he  h^ 
been  led  to  consider  the  bricks  to  be  by  arguments  de- 
duced from  the  onler  and  recurrence  of  the  signs,  he  sUtca 
to  have  cuntaioed  inscriptions  corresponding  to  the  periods 
of  solar  and  lunar  time,  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  a it^y 
comparison  of  the  two ; the  character  e mployed  for  these 
two  classes  of  inscription  nearly  resembled  a straight  horn. 

I * The  genealogical  character,’  he  says,  * avoids  the  bom- 
i shape,  and  is  made  up  of  combinations  of  two  elcmentaiy 
characters;  one  of  which  is  very  narrow,  the  other  very 
broad ; one  like  a mare  or  the  handle  of  a lance,  the  other 
like  a funnel  or  a pyramid  hollewed  out  to  make  its  point 
more  taper.  A series  of  such  combinations  runs  along  the 
top  of  these  inscriptions  in  regular  order  os  long  as  a 
dynasty  lasts,  and  clusters  of  such  characters  hang  £>wn  to 
indicate  tho  descent  or  passage  to  another  dynasty ; indica- 
tions of  the  date  or  period  seem  to  occur  at  the  bottom.’ 
The  tahsroanie,  or  magical  character,  he  states  to  be  * very 
uniform,  though  very  abundant,  and  never  designed  to  have 
a meaning,  being  merely  a confused  medley  of  forms  some- 
what similar  to  mose  which  were  known,  but  so  arranged  as 
to  be  wholly  unintelligible.  The  form  of  known  characters 
was  so  far  preserved  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a meaning 
in  order  to  keep  alive  interest  and  induce  the  ^Uef  m 
hidden  mystery ; while  the  disorderly  clustering  and  crowd- 
ing of  random  forms  and  tlie  monotonous  repetitions  of  the 
same  form  from  the  very  same  stamp,  demonstrate  the  de- 
sign to  mystify  and  deceive  by  opposite  means.  The  talis- 
mans or  amulets  themselves  are  found  in  great  abundance, 
and  are  of  two  descriptions ; one  kind  has  indented  cha- 
racters, tlie  other  raised  characters.  * These,’  he  says, 
* must  not  be  confounded  witli  the  seals,  whether  eylindrical 
or  fiat,  as  these  last  contain  seal  characters  whi!^  throw 
light  on  the  other  inscriptions.’ 

This  writer  entertains  expMtations  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions  according  to  his  system 
will  throw  much  light  both  on  the  history  of  astronomical 
science  and  on  the  dates  of  ontient  chronology. 

ARROW-ROOT.  An  article  of  commerce,  which  is  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantities  from  both  the  West  aztd 
the  East  Indies.  It  is  a farinaceous  substance,  prepaid 
from  the  roots  of  certain  plants.  That  which  is  brought 
foom  America  is  made  from  tho  root  of  the  Maranta  Arun- 
dinacea ; the  arrow-root  imported  from  Asia  is  uxtracteil 
from  the  tubers  of  the  Cureusma  Anguetfoiia.  [For  the  bo- 
tanical descriptions  ofthese  plants,  see  MARAtvrA  and  Cur- 
cuma.] 

Tho  English  name  of  this  preparation  is  derived  from  the 
use  to  which  the  Indians  of  South  America  were  accus- 
tomed to  apply  the  juice  extracted  from  another  species  of 
Afaran/a— the  Maranta  go/owa,  which  was  employed  as  an 
antidote  to  the  poison  in  which  the  arrows  of  hostile  tribes 
were  dipped. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  arrow-root  of  commerce 
is  the  same  from  whichever  of  tho  two  plants  it  is  ex- 
tracted. The  root,  or  tuber,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  first 
be  carefully  washed,  in  order  to  remove  the  adhering  parti 
cles  of  eartb,  and  then  it  is  either  grated  or  beaten  to  a pulpy 
consistence  in  a mortar,  which  should  be  formed  of  wood. 
The  pulp  is  next  intimately  mixed  with  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  pure  water,  by  which  ^ration  the  fibrous  portion  is 
separate  from  the  farina,  which  remains  meehanically  sus- 
pended in  the  water.  Ttiis  fibrous  portion  is  then  removed, 
the  larger  parts  by  the  hand  and  the  minuter  parts  bv 
straining  through  a hair-sieve.  The  remaining  milk-lika 
fiuid  is  then  left  for  subsidence,  aAer  which  tho  water  is 
drawn  off  A second  and  sometimes  a third  washing  in 
fresh  water,  and  straining  through  finer  sieves  of  the  pulpy 
residuum,  are  then  employed ; after  which  the  starchy  mat* 
ter  is  collected  in  a state  of  purity,  and  its  moisture  thoroughly 
evaporated  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  When  perfectly 
dry  it  is  packed  in  casks  or  boxes,  and  will  retain  its  no'i 
rishing  property  unimpaired  for  many  years. 

Arrow-root  mav  be  used  with  advantage  as  the  food  Oi 
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vouDg  children  or  of  persons  in  delicate  health,  since  its  nu- 
tritive property  is  great,  and  it  is  of  very  easy  digestion.  It 
Is  used  either  mixed  with  hot  water  or  boiling  milk,  or  in 
die  form  of  puddings.  The  powder  is  frequently  adulterated 
oy  the  admixture  of  common  starch  or  iho  farina  of  po- 
tatoes, and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  purchase  it  in  the 
package  in  which  it  is  imported,  or  from  some  dealer  of  rc- 
specUbility.  That  which  is  the  most  esteemed  for  purity  is 
imported  from  the  Bermudas  and  New  Providence ; but 
Witt  «n  the  last  few  years  the  arrow-root  of  Ceylon  has  ac- 
quired some  celebrity:  this  is  made  from  the  American 
plant  the  Maranta  Arundinacfa,  which  was  conveyed  from 
the  West  Indies  to  Ceylon. 

When  import*>d  from  any  British  possession  arrow-root  is 
subject  to  the  merely  nominal  duty  of  one  shilling  per  hun- 
dred weight.  The  quantity  consumed  in  the  United  King-  | 
dom  is  about  400.0UO  poundsweighl  in  the  year.  (JJbra^ 
of  Entertaining  KnoitUdsf,  Vegetable  Suoxtanret.  vol.  ii. ; j 
Porter's  Tropical  Agriexdiuriit ; Government  StatieticxU  Ta- 

biu.) 

ARROW-ROOT.  [See  Maranta.] 

A'RSACES,  the  founder  of  the  great  Parthian  mo- 
narchy, which  afterwards  proved  the  most  effectual  bar  to 
the  extension  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East.  His  birth 
is  doubtful : and  it  is  probably  tW  flattery  of  courtly  writers 
which  trace<l  it  to  the  royal  and  antient  Persian  family  of  the 
Achmmenids.  Justin  speaks  of  him  as  being  * of  doubtfhl 
orijpn,  but  tried  valour,  used  to  live  by  robbery  ; who.  in  the 
behef  that  Scleucus  (Callinicus)  was  conquered  by  the 
Gauls  in  Asia,  attacked  Andragoras,  the  governor  of  the 
Parthians,  and  took  possession  of  the  empire  of  the  nation.' 
(xli.  4.)  According  to  Arrian  (ap.  Pilot.  Bihl.  No.  58),  a 
personal  and  family  quarrel  led  him  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt  from  the  Syrian  empire,  b.c.  250.  during  the  reign  of 
.\ntiochus  Theos  father  of  Scleucus,  who,  busied  willi  his 
Egyptian  wars,  neglected  this  new  source  of  disturbance 
until  Arsaccs  had  gathered  a sufficient  party  to  resist  him 
successfully.  Nor  was  Scleucus  Callinicus  more  fortunate. 
He  made  two  expeditions  into  Parthia : the  first  failed, 
and  the  second  was  still  more  unfortunate  ; for  he  was  de- 
feated in  a great  battle,  taken  prisoner,  and  died  in  cap- 
tivity. The  day  of  that  defeat  was  long  observed  by  the 
Parthians  as  the  commencement  of  their  independence. 
This  is  the  reason  that  some  writers  have  set  down  the 
revolt  as  first  occurring  in  the  reign  of  Scleucus ; but  it  is 
certain  that  it  took  place  under  Antioebus.  Arsaces  reduced 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Hyrcaniii,  and  died,  according  to 
Justin,  in  a ripe  old  age.'  He  seems,  from  the  very  meagre 
accounts  which  wc  possess,  to  have  been  a successful,  and 
prDbably,therefore,  a prudent  and  able  prince;  and. as  a token 
of  respect,  the  Parthian  monarchs,  to  the  end  of  their  em- 


pire, assumed  from  him  the  general  title  of  Arsacidse.  He 
is  said,  in  the  Anc.  Un.  Hi*t.y  to  have  been  killed  in  battV 
against  AriarathesIV.,  king  of  Cappadocia;  which  may  bt 
true  for  anything  we  know  to  the  conlrarr,  but  is  not  war- 
ranted by  (he  authorities  there  quoted 

The  small  coin  which  we  here  give  must  rainer  be  con- 
sidered as  a specimen  of  the  coinage  of  the  dynasty  than 
as  one  which  can  with  certainty  referred  to  any  indi- 


[Pram  Vi»cooti.] 

vidual  of  the  Arsacida>.  Eckbel  {Catalog.  Mue.  Cteear 
Vmdob.  &c.  i.  p.  253)  attributes  this  small  com  to  Arsaces  1. 
or  II.;  Eriilich  assigns  it  to  Arsaces  1.  Visconti  (/cdjta 
graphie  Grecque)  assigns  the  large  silver  medal  (which  is 
magnified  to  twice  its  linear  measure)  to  Arsaces  V1I-,  anti 
the  small  one  to  Arsaces  11.  The  inscription  which  Eckbel 
gives  on  the  reverse  of  the  large  coin  differs  from  that  in  tbe 
British  Museum,  in  having  Oioirarpof  instead  of  9towarpot. 

ARSA'CID/K,  a name  given  to  the  Parthian  king>. 
from  Arsaces,  their  progenitor.  [F'or  their  history',  sec 
Parthia.1 

ARSENAL,  a public  establishment  where  naval  sod 
military  en^rines.  or  warlike  equipments,  arc  manufactured 
or  stored.  Toulon,  Marseilles,  Iwhefort,  and  Brest,  are 
naval  arsenals. 

In  the  arsenal  of  Paris,  great  guns  or  cannons  are  ca»t 
in  that  of  Woolwich,  all  the  brass  guns  used  in  tbe  Britidj 
service  are  manufactured ; gun-carriages,  Congrcve-rockeo. 
all  sorts  of  ammunition,  and  numerous  articles  of  miliUn 
c'quipraent,  are  also  both  made  and  warehoused  there. 

ARSENIC.  The  term  Arsenic  is  derived  from  the  Greei 
dpeii^icoi^,  which  is  found  first  in  tbe  works  of  Dioscoride^. 
and  of  some  other  authors  who  wrote  about  the  begiomac 
of  the  Christian  sera.  It  denotes,  in  their  works,  the  sub 
stance  railed  eavlapoKri  by  Aristotle,  and  dppf>txo>' by  Theo- 
phrastus (although  Pliny,  lib.  xxxiv.  18,  seems  to  make  s 
distinction  between  ttav<a(>aK^  and  apeivuiiv),  and  is  said  ta 
be  the  auri  pigmentunt.  the  well-known  paint,  orpiiuent 

Arsenic  is  a peculiar  raetul,  wliicb,  though  long  knoTn 
was  first  examined  with  tolerable  precision  by  Brandt  m 
17.33;  it  is  very  frequently  met  with  in  nature;  sometime^ 
in  its  pure  metallic  state,  but  more  commonly  combtoeu 
with  other  metals,  as  iron  and  cobalt,  or  with  sulphur, 
and  frequently  united  with  oxygen.  It  may  be  artificisll} 
obtained  from  its  natural  compounds  in  a mode  which  will 
be  presently  pointed  out. 

Arsenic  has  a steel  gray  colour  and  considerable  bril- 
liancy ; its  density  is  S.7U0  according  to  Berzelius,  and 
5.884  by  Turner's  experiments;  when  sublimed,  Dr.T^m- 
son  states  that  its  density  is  only  5.235 ; tbe  native  metal  n 
granular,  and  the  artificial  cry'stalline;  it  is  extremely 
brittle,  and  const'cjucntly  easily  powdered.  When  arsenic 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  loses  its  lustre,  and  becomes 
black  on  the  surface ; the  artificially  obtained  metal  not  only 
suffers  these  changes,  hut  falls  to  powder  by  the  action  of 
the  air : in  this  state  it  is  known  on  tlie  continent  by  tbe 
name  of  Jly-yncdert  and  is  supposed  by  Berzelins  to  be  s 
peculiar  oxide  of  arsenic;  most  chcroists,  however,  regard  it 
as  a mere  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  the  metal.  VVbtii 
kept  under  water,  arsenic  undergoes  no  change ; if  beatc<i 
to  35ti°  Fahrenheit,  it  is  volatilized,  without  previous  fusuu : 
the  vapour  ho.s  a strong  smell,  resembling  that  of  garlir 
and  this,  to  a certain  extent,  is  relied  upon  as  proof  of  its 
presence ; tbe  vapour  readily  condenses  in  smMl  brilliant 
crystals  of  met  !hc  arsenic,  the  form  of  which  it  is  difficul; 
to  determine. 

Arsenic  and  oxygen  combine  in  two  proportions,  aail 
both  compounds  possess  acid  properties ; that  wlikrh  con- 
! tains  the  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  is  termed  arsemev 
1 acid;  according  to  Berzelius  it  consists  nearly  of — 

I 2 atoms  of  arsenic  38x2=:  76  or  1 atom  . . =3! 

I 3 atoms  of  oxygen  8x3^  24  l-^atom  . . 

I atomic  weight  . . =100  combining  weight  ^ 51 

' As  a natural  product,  arsenious  acid  is  extremel}  rue; 
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it  may  be  artificially  prepared  by  heating  the  metal  in 
atmoephenc  air,  when,  very  combustible,  it  bums  and 
combines  with  oxyt^cn  ; the  white  vapour  of  arsenious  acid 
formed.  s|>eedily  condenses,  and  frequently  in  the  form  of 
the  regular  octahedron  ; this  acid  may  also  l>e  procured  by 
heating  the  metal  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  being 
decomposed  yields  oxygen.  These  processes  are,  however, 
needless,  for  arsenious  acid  is  met  with  abundantly,  and  very  ' 
pure,  as  an  article  of  commerce ; being  formed  and  volati- 
lized during  the  roasting  of  cobalt  ores,  it  is  first  condensed  in 
an  impure  state,  atid  purified  by  a second  sublimation  in  an 
inm  vessel.  Arsenious  acid  (oxide  of  arsenic,  the  white 
arsenic  of  the  shops,  and  of  the  l/)ndon  Pharwxcopaia) 
has  the  following  properties:  it  occurs  in  compact  masses 
various  sizes,  which  arc  externally  colourless  and  opaque,  but 
inu*mally.  when  recently  broken,  frequently  yellowish  and 
transparent,  and  of  a glassy  appearance  and  fracture;  by 
exposure  to  the  air  the  transparency  is  lost ; the  density  of 
the  opaifuc  kind  is  3.706,  and  that  of  the  glas.sy  3.699. 
Arsenious  acid  is  volatilized  at  380°  Fahrenheit;  the  vapour 
has  not  the  garlic  Kmell,  like  that  of  melallie  arsenic.  Ac-  j 
cording  to  I>.  Chrislisun.  arsenious  acid  has  little  or  no 
taste ; it  is  well  known  a.s  a most  virulent  poison,  w hich  does 
not  apjwar  to  be  the  case  with  the  metal.  Arsenious  acid 
is  soluble  in  water:  at  about  6U°  Fahrenheit  it  probably  dis- 
.solves  about  1-1 00th  of  its  weight,  and  when  boiling  nearly  > 

1 - 1 3th : on  cooling  to  60°,  a considerable  portion  is  deposited 
in  uclalicilral  crystals,  so  that  only  about  3-8ths  of  that  taken 
up  remains  dissolved:  the  solution  reddens  litmus  paper 
but  slightly,  and  though  it  arts  feebly  as  an  acid  in  this 
respect,  and  does  not  decompose  the  alkaline  carbonates 
when  cold,  yet  it  expels  their  carbonic  acid  when  they  are 
heated  togetlicr  in  solution.  The  nature  of  the  saline  com- 
pounds will  be  presently  mentioned. 

Arsenic  arid,  that  containing  the  larger  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen. exists  in  nature  much  more  commonly  than  the  arse- 
nious acid ; sometimes  it  is  found  combinc<l  with  lime,  and 
frequently  with  various  metallic  oxides,  as  those  of  copper, 
iron,  and  lead  ; the  nrseniates  of  copjwr  constitute,  indeed, 
a must  beautiful  and  extensive  variety  of  the  ores  of  that 
metal.  Arsenic  acid  consists  of,  very  nearly,  according  to 
Berzelius — 

2 atoms  of  arsenic  38X2=  76  or  1 atom  . . =38 

5 atoms  of  oxygen  8x5=  -tO  or  2)  atoms  . . =20 

atomic  weight  . . =118  combining  weight  =58 

Arsenic  acid  may  lie  formed  artificially  by  heating  either 
the  metal  or  arsenious  acid  in  nitric  acid,  or,  which  is  pre- 
ferred, in  a mixture  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acid  : the  mixture 
is  to  l>e  distilled  in  a glass  retort  until  it  has  acquired  the 
consistence  of  a syrup ; afierwanls  it  is  to  be  heated  nearly 
to  redness  in  a platina  crucible,  until  all  the  nitric  acid  is 
ex  polled.  The  properties  of  arsenic  acid  thus  prepared  are  — 
that  it  is  of  a milk-white  colour;  it  contains  no  water,  but 
when  exposed  to  the  air  attracts  it  until  a solution  of  specific 
gravity  1.935  is  obtained;  when  water  is  added  to  the 
unbulroiis  acid  it  dissolves  only  a part  of  it  for  a long  time, 
leaving  a white  powder,  which  is,  however,  eventually  taken 
up ; by  evaporation  a syrupy  liquid  of  .specific  gravity  2.55 
is  obtameil.  which,  when  concentrated  till  the  temperature 
rises  to  248°,  begins  to  deposit  solid  matter.  The  anhydrous 
acid  has  not  a very  strong  taste,  but  the  aqueous  solution  is 
extremely  sour,  acts  strongly  as  an  acid  on  litmus  paper, 
and  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates  when  cold.  It  is  ex- 
tremely poisonous.  Its  salts,  termed  arseniates,  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter. 

Arsenic  and  azote  do  not  unite. 

Arsenic  and  hydrogen  combine ; indeed  it  is  one  of  the 
few  metals  which  forms  a permanent  compound  with  this 
ga.s.  Arscnurelted  hydrogen  may  be  prepared  by  fusing 
oqunl  weights  of  arsenic  and  zinc,  and  dis;»olviDg  the  alloy 
in  muriatic  acid:  the  gas  may  be  received  in  air  jars  filled 
with  and  invcrteil  in  wat^r.  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  The 
properties  of  this  compound  are— that  it  is  gaseous  at  the 
usual  temj>enitureof  tne  air:  but  when  subjected  to  intense 
cold,  it  is  condensed  into  a limpid  liquid  resembling  mthcr. 
The  gas  has  an  extremely  fetid  smell ; its  specific  gravity  is 
2.695:  it  is  fat^  to  animals  when  it  forms  only  1-IOtlioflhe 
iiir  which  they  breathe.  When  exposeil  to  aimiMipheric  air, 
it  is  «lccompose<l : metallic  arsenic,  mixed  with  some  arse- 
nious and,  is  depnsiteil.  and  water  is  formeil.  It  is  com- 
posed of  3 volumes  of  hydrogen  gas.  and  2 of  the  vap<mr  of 
wrsenic,  condensed  into  2 volumes,  or 


3 atoms  of  hydrogen  . . . . = 3 

2 atoms  of  arsenic =76 

atomic  weight  . . b79 


There  is  also  a solid  compound  of  arsenic  and  liydrogen ; 
it  is  (Atained  by  employing  arsenic  as  the  iiegativa  con« 
ductor,  when  water  is  decomposed  by  electricity;  the  hydro* 
gen  of  the  water,  instead  of  being  evolved,  combines  with 
the  arsenic,  and  the  compound  is  detached  from  the  metal 
in  brown-coluured  Hocks.  It  is  probably  composed  of  1 
atom  of  hydrogensl  + 1 atom  of  arsenic  = 38:  its  atomio 
weight  is  therefore  39. 

Arsenic  anti  chhrine  combine  to  form  chloride  of  arsenic. 
When  the  metal  in  powder  is  thrown  into  chlorine  gas,  it 
burns,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  combination ; when 
also  a mixture  of  1 part  of  arsenic  aixl  6 parts  of  perchlo- 
ride  of  mercury  is  distilled,  a thick,  smoking,  colourless 
liquid  condenses  in  the  receiver:  it  is  very  volatile,  and 
docs  not  become  solid  at  a low  temperature.  If  water  and 
chloride  of  arsenic  arc  mixed,  both  are  docomposed.  and 
arsenious  and  muriatic  acids  are  formed.  When  heated, 
chloride  of  arsenic  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  but 
they  separate  on  cooling;  it  combines  with  oil  of  turpentine 
and  of  olives.  Chloride  of  arsenic  is  probably  composed  of— 
3 atoms  of  chlorine  . . 36X3=108 

2 atoms  of  arsenic  . . . 38x2=  76 

atomic  weight  . . . =184 

Another  method  of  preparing  chloride  of  arsenic  is,  to  put 
I part  of  arsenious  arid  and  12  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  into  a 
retort,  heat  the  mixture  nearly  to  212°,  and  then  gradually 
add  small  fragments  of  fused  common  salt ; pure  cnloride  of 
arsenic,  which  is  to  be  condensed  by  artificial  cold,  passes 
over  into  the  meiver.  A little  water  frequently  comes 
over  with  the  chloride  towards  the  end  of  the  o|)eration,  and 
this  hydrated  chloride  docs  not  mix  with,  but  floats  on,  the 
anhydrous  chloride  first  distilled. 

Arsenic  does  not  appear  to  unite  with  carbon;  it  com- 
bines with  bromine,  i^ine.  fluorine,  selenium,  and  phos- 
phorus ; but  the  resulting  compounds  are  not  important. 

Arsenic  and  sulphur  may  be  made  to  combine  in  four 
different  proportions ; two  of  these  sulphurets.  and  the 
more  im{>onant,  exist  in  nature,  and  these  only  will  he 
described  at  any  length.  The  first  is  the  red  sulphuret  of 
arsenic,  commonly  called  retd  gar;  this  is  found  native  in 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  sometimes  crystallized.  It  is 
of  a deep-red  colour,  brittle,  easily  reducetl  to  powder,  inodo- 
rous. tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  water : its  specific  gravity  is 
about  3.338.  It  may  be  artificially  forme<l  by  melting  a 
mixture  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  in  a covered  crucible,  or  the 
arsenious  or  arsenic  acid  may  bo  used.  In  the  latter  cases, 
sulphurous  acid  is  formed  and  evolved,  owing  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  acid  combining  with  a portion  of  the  sulphur.  In 
close  vessels,  it  sublimes  unchanged.  It  appears  to  bo 
poisonous  but  lest  so  than  arsenious  acid.  It  is  sometimes 
used  as  a paint,  and  is  composed  of — 


I atom  of  sulphur =16 

1 atom  of  arsenic = .18 


atomic  weight  . . . . = 54 

The  second  is  the  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  usually 
called  orpiment.  This  sulphuret  is  also  a natural  product, 
occurring  rarely  crystallizM : it  is  commonly  composed  of 
thin  plates,  which  are  of  a very  fine  yellow  colour,  and 
flexible  to  a considerable  degree:  its  specific  gravity  is  3.452. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  inodorous.  Acids  no  not  dis 
solve  it,  but  nitric  acid  and  chlorine  decompose  it.  When 
heated  inclose  vessels,  it  melts,  and  then  sublimes;  when 
heated  in  the  air,  it  bums  with  a pale  blue  flame,  and  gives 
a white  smoke,  and  a smell  of  sulphurous  acid.  It  may  be 
formed  artificially  by  passing  a current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  into  a solution  of  arsenious  acid.  It  is  some- 
times used  as  a pigment,  and  is  a sesquisulphurct  com- 
posed of — 

3  atoms  of  sulphur  . . . . 16X3  = 48 

2 atoms  of  arsenic  . . . . 38X2  = 76 

atomic  weight  ....  124 

The  two  other  sulphurets  of  arsenic  aro  unimportant 
Arsenic  and  metals  in  general  combine  with  great  faci- 
lity : those  which  are  malleable  it  renders  brittle,  and  those 
which  are  dilficult  to  melt,  it  renders  fusible. 

The  cumbinutiun  of  arsenic  with  potassium  and  sodium 
is  attended  with  the  disengagement  of  much  heat.  Tlie 
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resulting  araenicrets  are  decomposed  by  water,  the  potas- 
sium and  sodium  arc  oxidized,  while  the  hy  drogen  of  the 
water  converts  the  arsenic  into  the  brown  arscniurct  of 
hydrogen  already  noticed. 

The  metallic  arseniurets  are  not  of  suflicient  importance 
to  require  a more  minute  description. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  salts  that  contain  the  arscnious 
acid,  and  which  are  termed  artenites. 

Artemte  of  ammonia  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
arsenious  acid  in  solution  of  ammonia.  It  cannot  be  oh* 
tained  in  a solid  form,  for  by  evaporation  the  salt  is  decom- 
posed, ammonia  is  evolved,  and  octahedral  crystals  are  ob- 
tained, which  arc  mere  arsenious  acid,  without  u trace  of 
ammonia. 

Anenite  of  fotaxh  is  procured  by  digesting  the  acid  in  a 
solution  of  the  alkali,  ny  evaporation,  a saline  mass  is  left, 
but  no  crystals  of  the  salt  are  formed.  ITiis  compound  is 
err  ployed  in  the  preparation  of  arsenite  ofeopper,  sometimes 
called  mineral  green.  It  is  also  the  basis  of  the  liquor 
argenicalie  of  the  Ifindon  Pharmaenpeeia. 

Artenite  of  goda  is  prepared  os  the  last  mentioned.  By  eva- 
poration, a viscid  mass  is  obtained  ; and  when  the  evapora- 
tion has  boon  continued  till  the  solution  has  ucquiren  the 
consistence  of  a syrup,  small  granular  ciystaU  arc  obtained 
as  it  cools. 

Arseniie  of  lime  may  be  readily  procured  by  mixing  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  with  lime  water  ; the  arsenite 
being  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  is  precipitated  in  the  slate 
of  a white  powder : it  contains  water,  is  soluble  in  acids,  and 
even  in  some  saline  solution.o. 

Areenite  of  barytet  is  a white  powder,  slightly  soluble  in 
water. 

Artenite  of  strontia  is  soluble  in  water. 

Tlie  metallic  arsenitee.  strictly  so  teimod,  arc  not  in  general 
an  important  class  of  salts.  Wo  shall  notice  only  two  of 
them. 

Arsenite  qf  cf/pper. — This  compound  was  first  prepared 
by  Scheele,  and  by  him  proposed  as  a pigment;  and  it  has 
bi'cn  long  and  extensively  used  as  such,  under  the  name  of 
mineral greeti.  It  is  formed  by  adding  a solution  of  arsenite 
of  potash  to  one  of  bipersulpnate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol). 
By  double  decomposition,  arsenite  of  copper  is  formed,  and 
IS  precipitated  of  a fine  green  colour.  The  exact  c<^roposition 
has  not  been  detennined:  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  more 
than  one  compound  may  l)0  formed,  or  one  may  be  mixed 
with  variable  quantities  of  hydrate  of  copper. 

Arsenite  of  tiher  may  be  made  by  mixing  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  with  one  of  arsenite  of  ammonia,  potash,  or 
swln.  It  is  of  a fine  yellow  colour;  and  the  soluble  salts  of 
silver,  like  tivosc  of  copper,  are  occasionally  used  to  afford 
corroborative  evidence  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic. 

The  areeniatee  arc  m several  cases  presented  to  us  by 
nature.  Thus,  in  Cornwall,  arseniato  of  iron  occurs  in  small 
green  cubic  crystals,  and  also  several  beautiful  varieties  of 
arseniate  of  copper.  Arseniato  of  lime,  called  pharinacolite 
^y  mineralogists,  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  met  with. 

Tliu  alkaline  and  earthy  arseniatos  are  generally  procured 
either  by  direct  combination  or  by  double  decomposition ; 
and  the  metallic  arseniatos  usually,  if  not  always,  by  the 
latter  method.  We  shall  describe  the  arscniat^i  in  the 
same  order  as  the  arsenites. 

Arseniate  of  ammonia. — This  salt  is  prepared  by  adding 
tho  alkaU  to  a rather  concentrated  solution  of  the  acid, 
until  a precipitate  appears.  If  this  and  the  solution  be  ex- 
posed to  spontaneous  evaporation,  large  rhombic  crystals  arc 
obtained.  These  crystals,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  lose 
half  of  their  bas/^,  and  are  converted  into  biarneniale  of 
ammonia.  When  subjected  to  distillation,  the  arseniate  of 
ammonia  decomposes  as  it  becomes  dry,  ammonia,  water, 
and  azotic  gas,  are  obtained,  and  the  arsenic  is  reduced. 

The  biarseniate  of  ammonia  may  not  only  be  obtained, 
as  above-mentioned,  by  exposing  the  neutral  salt  to  the  air, 
Imt  also  by  adding  acid  to  it.  By  slow  evaporation,  large 
octahedral  crystals  are  formed : when  heated,  it  yields  arseni- 
ous arid,  hut  no  ammonia. 

Arseniate  of  j^>ta»h. — It  may  be  procured  by  saturating 
the  acid  with  the  alkali.  It  is  an  uncrystallizeable  deliques- 
cent mass,  and  may  also  be  obtained  by  fusing  a mixture  of 
arsenious  acid  and  hydrate  of  potash.  The  arsenious  acid 
srquire>»  oxygen  from  the  decomposed  water,  hydrogen  gas 
being  evolvc<l,  and  sometimes  a portion  of  the  arsenious  acid 
a reduced. 

Biarseniate  of  potash  mav  bo  formed  by  adding  arsenious 


acid  to  the  ncutial  arseniate.  It  is  usually  prepared  on 
beating  a mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  nitrate  of  potash 
The  nitric  acid  yields  oxygen  to  the  arsenious.  so  as  to  con- 
vert it  into  arsenic  acid,Vhich  uniting  with  the  potash,  lb* 
biarseniate  is  formed.  The  mass,  when  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  yields  transparent  n^  stals  of  the  salt.  The  solution 
reddens  litmus  paper,  showing  the  excess  of  acid.  The  salt 
suffers  no  change  by  exposure  to  the  air:  its  laxie  is  i*«xd:iig 
and  saline,  somewhat  like  that  of  nitrate  of  potash.  It  con- 
sists of  two  atoms  of  arsenic  arid,  and  one  atom  of  potash. 
The  crystals  contain  water. 

The  arseniate  and  biarseniate  of  soda  are  crvatallizeabl* 
salts,  but  which  do  not  require  any  particular  notice.  The 
earthy  arseniates  are  not  of  imiKirtanco. 

Arseniate  of  barytes  and  arseniate  of  sh  nntia  are  both 
soluble  salts;  they  aro  entirely  artificial  coinp>unds,  and 
applied  to  no  use.  With  respect  to  llie  niclaUic  arseniate*, 
we  have  already  stated  that  the  arseniatos  of  inm  and  c«pper 
occur  in  Cornwall:  they  mny  also  he  forme«l  artificialh. 
Tho  arseniate  of  silver  is  of  a brick-red  c 4our,  while,  as 
already  noticed,  the  arsenite  is  yellow.  Some  use  is  mode 
of  this  difference  in  processes  for  detecting  the  pre>.en<*e  of 
arsenic.  Most  metallic  arseniates  arc  in-soluhle  in  water, 
but  dissolved  by  acids.  As  to  the  general  properties  of 
arsenical  acids  and  salts,  we  shall  racitdy  remark  that  both 
the  acids  are  precipitated  yellow  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 
the  arsenites  are  precipitated  yellow  by  the  salts  of  silver, 
and  green  by  those  of  copper;  while  the  arseniates  art 
thrown  down  red  by  the  silver  salts,  and  blue  by  the  cop- 
per ones. 

ARSKNIC,  DRTKCTION  OF.  Of  all  substance-, 
arsenic  is  that  which  has  most  frequently  occasioned  death 
by  poisoning,  both  by  accident  and  design  ; we  shall  Ibere- 
furc  briefly  state  tho  methods  of  ascertaining  its  presence. 

Supprwing  awhile  powder  to  have  been  found  under  .sus- 
picious circurasUnces,  the  proces-s  to  which  it  is  to  be  sub- 
jected is  lliat  of  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  and  sublima- 
tion, and  for  this  purpose  we  employ  a small  gla.ss  tube,  a spini 
lamp  and  black  flux,  or  fresh  burnt  and  powdered  chamwl 
Tho  tulK*  should  be  thin,  dosed  at  one  end,  alwut  one-founh 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  three  to  four  inches  long  : lho«* 
known  by  the  name  of  test  tuffes  answer  the  purptjse  ex- 
tremely well.  Black  flux  Is  n mixture  of  charcoal  an*l 
carlKinalu  of  potash,  prepared  by  deflagrating  two  part*  d 
bitartrate  of  potash  and  one  part  of  nitrate  in  a crucible.  It 
>8  to  bo  powdeivtl,  and  immediately  put  into  a well-stopped 
bottle  to  prevent  its  acquiring  moisture  frv>ra  the  air;  the 
charcoal  which  it  contains  is  derived  from  the  derompcai- 
tinn  of  the  tartaric  acid,  and  the  pota.sh  from  that  of  the 
bitartrale  and  nitrate.  Mix  a small  portion,  a grain  or 
two,  or  even  less,  of  the  suspeefod  jwwder  with  twice  its 
quantitv  of  the  black  flux,  and  convey  the  mixture  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lube  by  means  of  a trough  of  smooth  writing 
paper,  taking  cure  that  none  n.'inain  adhering  to  the  &»de> 
of  the  tube.  Pul  a paper  plug  lixisely  into  tnc  tul>c,  and 
twist  a piece  of  paper  round  tbe  upper  end  of  it,  to  serve  as 
a handle;  then  expose  the  mixture  to  the  tiaine  of  the 
spirit  lamp.  The  potash  of  the  flux  retains  the  arsenious 
acid  until  it  is  sumcicnlly  heated  to  be  cU‘ct»raposcd  by  tbe 
charcoal.  If  the  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  be  extremely 
small,  then  it  is  Iwtter  to  drop  it  into  the  lulie.  audio  let 
fall  a little  powdered  charroa'i  upon  tt.  In  a very  short  time 
the  charcoal  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  arsenious 
arid,  the  reduced  metal  rises  in  vapour,  and  condense*  in 
the  upper  and  cool  part  of  the  tul)c ; it  has  a metallic  ap 
pearance,  and  is  of  a brilliant  diu’k  steel-grey  colour. 

Although  this  effect  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  arsenic,  Dr.  burner  1ms  improved  upon  it  by 
showing  that  the  metal  may  Ik;  cosily  re-converted  to  an»c- 
nutus  arid,  and  exhibit  the  characteristic  form  and  propertict 
of  that  substance,  although  its  uciglit  may  not  exceed  one- 
hundredth  of  a grain.  This  change  is  eflecled  by  holding 
that  part  of  tho  tul>e  which  contains  the  arsenic  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  obovc  a very  small  tlamc  of  the  spirit 
lamp ; the  metal  again  sublimes,  re-combiues  wah  tbe 
oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  tube,  and  wcll-dcfine<l  crystals  of 
arsenious  acid  arc  formed. 

If  no  solid  arsenious  acid  should  be  found,  but  is  sus- 
pected to  exist  in  solution,  either  in  the  foud  or  in  the  con- 
tents of  tho  stomach,  then  u solution  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen should  be  added  to  the  susyerted  fluid,  or  a current  of 
the  gas  should  be  passinl  into  it.  This  gas  is  very  easily  pro- 
cured by  heating  powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony  and 
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muriatic  acid  in  a tiask  furnished  with  a bent  tttt>e  ; or  ral- 
phuret  of  iron  may  be  formed  by  melting  in  a crucible  a 
mixture  of  e<{ual  weights  of  sulphur  and  iron  filings;  this 
bulphurut  may  bo  decumpuse<I  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
wiinoul  heating  tlic  mixture.  By  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
liydrogcn  on  the  arsenious  acid  a yellow  solution  is  first 
formed,  and  by  lioat,  or  after  exposure  to  the  air,  the 
excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  got  rid  of,  and  yellow 
slllphur<^t  of  arsenic  is  thrown  down  ; this  is  to  be  collcrtetl, 
drie<l.  heated  in  the  tulie  with  black  flux,  and  metallic 
arsenic  \rill  sublime,  as  already  described.  The  same  treat- 
ment may  be  adoptc<l  with  any  substance  which  may  l>e 
suspected  to  be  either  yellow  or  red  sulphuretof  arsenic  (or- 
piment  ur  realgar),  supposing  them  to  have  occasioned  poi- 
soning. 

If  tho  su.spectcd  liquid  be  tolerably  free  (Vom  colour,  then 
various  Iluia  tests  may  be  used  to  prove  the  presence  of 
arsenic  previous  to  tin*  process  of  reduction  just  dcscribc<! ; 
many  of  these  tests  have  Iwcn  pro|K»sod,  but  there  arc  two 
only  which  require  particular  notice : these  are  the  ammo- 
niurei  of  copper  and  the  ammoniuret  of  silver.  The  former 
is  prepared  by  adding  a solution  of  bipersulphate  of  copper 
(blue  vitriol)  to  one  of  ammonia,  nearly  as  long  a.s  the  alkali 
rontimics  tt>  re-«lissolve  the  oxide  of  copper  at  first  precipi- 
taietl ; this  compound  is  of  a well-known  arure-bluo  coloar, 
and  when  mixen  with  a solution  of  arsenious  acid,  a green 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  arsenite  of  copper.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  nrsvnious  acid,  added  to  a solution  of  biper- 
sulphate of  copper.  occasions  no  precipitate;  it  is  requi.sitc 
either  that  the  arsenious  acid  should  Ixi  combined  with  an 
alkali,  or  the  oxide  of  copper  with  ammonia,  and  the  use  of 
the  latter,  which  is  in  fact  the  ammoniuret  of  copper.  Is  prx>- 
bably  the  best  proccs.s. 

Ammoniuret  of  silver  is  prepared  by  adding  a pretty 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  a solution  of  ammonia, 
taking  care  that  the  ammonia  is  but  slightly  in  excess; 
this  ammoniuivt  is  colourless,  and  when  added  to  a solution 
of  arseniou*  acid  in  water,  a yellow  precipitate  is  forme«l, 
which  is  arsenite  of  silver,  and  which  becomes  dark  brown 
by  exposure  to  light. 

In  the  above  methods  of  using  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
the  copper  and  silver  tests,  but  little  ambiguity  can  arise. 
It  is.  however,  well  known  that  the  salts  of  cadmium  give  a 
yellow  precipitate  with  sulphurctte<l  hydrogen  ; but  these 
can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  or  mistaken  for  a mere 
nquciuis  solution  of  arsenious  acid.  The  ammnniuret  of  cop- 
per ttill  also  turn  green  when  added  to  a yellow  solution  of 
most  substances;  there  are.  however,  but  few  bodies  which, 
when  merely  dissolved  in  water,  will  give  a green  pre- 
cipitate With  this  test;  the  silver  test  may,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  give  a precipitate  with  muriatic  acid  and 
muri:itic  salts  ; this,  however,  is  colourless,  and  instdublc  in 
nitric  acid.  If,  therefore,  any  chloride  of  silver  should  have 
b(H*n  thrown  down  with  the  arsenite,  so  as  to  mask  the  pro- 
perties of  the  latter  by  diluting  its  yellow  tint,  add  nitric 
acid  to  the  suspected  mixture  of  chloride  and  arsenite  of 
silver;  the  former  will  remain  unacted  upon,  while  the  latter 
will  be  dissolved,  and  may,  by  the  cautious  addition  of  am- 
monia to  the  nitric  solution,^  precipitated  of  its  charac- 
teristic yellow  colour. 

It  is  to  bo  understood  that  the  arsenite  of  copper  and  of 
silver,  obtained  in  the  above-mentioned  cxperimcntH,  mav, 
after  drying,  be  reduce<l  by  the  black  fiux  in  the  mode 
already  described. 

It  is  to  be  obsoi^'ed  that  sulphurcUetl  hydrogen  docs  not 
precipitate  arsenious  acid  when  it  is  diBsoIved  in  alkali,  as 
potash  or  soda ; but  on  adding  a little  acetic  acid,  so  as  to 
saturate  or  superaaturatu  the  alkali,  precipitation  readily 
occurs. 

Arsenic  acid  and  artfoniates  have  been  but  rarely  taken 
either  by  acciilent  or  design:  sulphuretled  hydrogen  throws 
down  from  a solution  of  the  former  yellow*  sulphuret  of 
arsenic,  as  with  arsenious  acid ; but  with  ammoniuret  of 
silver  it  gives  a peculiar  reildisli  prwipitiilo  of  arseniate  of 
silver,  which  may  Imj  reiluced  in  tlie  lulie  alrea«ly  mentioned, 
by  means  of  black  tlux.  The  hiarseniatea  give  immo-  : 
diately  arseniate  of  silver  on  the  adilition  of  the  arntDoniuret  ' 
uf  silver;  but  the  neutral  arseniates  require  a Utile  acetic 
acid  to  pnxlucc  this  effect. 

ARSENIC.  MEDICAL  USES  OF-  As  metallic  ar- 
senic  has  no  effect  upon  ll»e  human  system,  we  will  confltie 
our  obscr%  alion»  t)  the  employment  and  mode  of  action  of 
the  white  ox'de  or  arsenious  acid,  and  its  compound,  the 


arsenite  of  potash.  Ths  ehanctera  of  areenkna  atid  have 
been  given  above,  but  one  remarkable  circumstance  coii- 
neeted  with  thew  requires  to  be  noticed  here:  the  degree 
of  solubility  depends  on  tlie  degree  of  transparency  or  o]»a- 
city  of  the  specimen  or  portion  employed.  For  example, 
1000  parts  of  boiling  water  diasolve  97  parts  of  the  trane 
parent  acid,  retaining  only  16  parts  when  cold;  but  an 
equal  quantity  of  water  will  dissolve  1 1 5 parts  of  the  o|>aque 
variety,  and  retain  fi9  parts  when  cold,  the  remaining  parts 
! being  precipitated.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the 
strength  of  a solution  must  vary  with  the  kind  (k  specimen 
employed. 

The  precise  chaneter  of  tbe  taste  of  white  arsenie  is  a 
matter  of  dispute ; it  is  generally  said  to  be  acrid  and  corro- 
sive, followed  by  an  impression  of  sweetneas ; but  Dr.  Gor- 
don states,  that  it  is  at  fint  always  sweet,  but  afterwards 
somewhat  acid.  (Gordon,  Inau".  de  Artenico, 

Edinb.  1«N.  p.  9 ; Edinburgh  Mtdied.  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, vol.  .xi.  p.  134.) 

The  white  oxide  of  arsenic  being  so  often  employed  for 
the  destruction  of  human  life,  a dread  of  it  exists  not 
only  among  the  unprofessional  part  of  the  community,  but 
even  among  medical  men,  which  has  caused  it  to  be  loss 
tried,  and  its  modes  of  action  less  studied,  than  most  other 
medicinal  agents  of  the  Materia  Mediea.  That  it  labours 
under  a most  unjust  opprobrium  cannot  be  doubted,  for  it  is 
not  so  poisonous  as  many  other  articles  frequently  used, 
such  as  prussic  acid  and  strychnia,  while  its  curative  inrtu- 
once  is  certainly  vei7  great.  If  a small  quantity,  such  o-s 
iVith  or  ^jth  of  a grain  be  swallowed,  in  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  the  individual  experiences  an  agreeable  scnsalion  of 
comfort  and  warmth  alnml  the  stomach,  which  gradually 
extends  it&clf  over  the  whale  of  the  alKlomen.  The  anpetite 
and  thint  are  moderately  increased,  the  secretion  or  urine 
becomes  more  abundant,  and  the  evacuations  from  the  in 
testines  often  more  frequent,  and  of  a pulpy  or  pappy  chu 
racter.  From  the  intestinal  canal  the  peculiar  action  pro- 
pagates itself  over  the  whole  system.  The  heat  of  the 
surface  is  augmented,  and  the  increased  temperature  is 
experienced  particularly  about  the  forehead  and  eyebrows, 
and  the  skin  is  bedewed  with  a breathing  perspiration. 
At  the  same  time  an  increased  strength  and  frequency  of 
pulse  is  felt.  The  whole  muscular  system  acquires  energy 
and  elasticity;  the  involuntary  muscles  especially  lieeonui 
more  powerful  and  vigorous  In  their  action ; the  respiration 
is  gently  accelerated.  The  nervous  system  partakes  of  the 
impulse  communicaletl  to  the  frame,  and  the  spirits  as  well 
as  the  courage  of  the  individual  rise,  liveliness  and  regu- 
larity characterizing  the  whole  functions  of  the  system. 

Tiiat  tlie  white  oxide  of  arsenic  is  a tonic,  tKerefore,  w 
snflirienlly  clear;  and  that  its  employment  in  such  duses  us 
we  have  staled  is  not  onlv  safe  but  lieneficial.  may  ho  satin- 
factorily  proved.  Not  only  arc  old  worn-out  horses  endowed 
with  new  vigour,  improved  appetite,  &c.  by  its  use,  but 
pigeons  to  which  this  article  is  given  show  greater  appetite 
and  liveliness  than  others  without  it ; and  in  Upper  Siyria 
the  peasantry  use  it  as  a seasoning  with  many  articles  of 
food,  such  as  cheese. 

It  will  not,  we  trust,  be  supposed  that,  by  bringing  fiw- 
ward  those  facta  and  statements,  we  desire  to  lead  any  one 
to  make  a hasty  or  inconsiderate  use  of  this  very  powerful 
agent.  We  only  wish  to  show  that  much  prejudice  exists 
against  it.  in  order  that,  w hen  circumstances  seem  to  require 
its  use,  medical  men  may  not  be  dclcrrcd  from  employing 
it,  from  ignorance  of  its  qualities,  nor  have  to  encounter  un- 
necessary difllcultics  from  the  objections  of  others.  That 
uxido  of  arsenic  may  accumulate  in  the  system,  or  may  give 
rise  to  slow  poisoning,  cannot  lie  questioned;  but  if’exhi- 
biteil  in  appropriate  cases,  the  morbid  state  of  the  system 
seems  to  act  as  an  antidote  to  it.  just  as  it  acts  as  an  anti 
dote  to  tho  disease,  health  being  the  result  of  their  neu- 
tralizing power.  Every  medical  practitioner  knows  what 
large  doses  of  opium  may  be  given  with  safety  ami  benefit 
in  tetanus  and  some  odier  discasi's:  it  has  been  stated, 
under  A>rmioNY,  that  very  largi*  duses  of  tartrite  of  anti- 
mony can  be  borne  in  certain  states  of  the  system : and 
in  tho  West  Indies,  during  the  stale  of  in»«msibility  follow- 
mg  the  bite  of  a snake  called  the  coluber  rarinatwf,  eight 
grains  of  the  white  oxide  of  aisenic  and  eighty  drops  ol 
tincture  of  opium  have  been  given  in  the  course  of  fuur 
hours,  that  is,  one  grain  every  lialf  hour,  with  the  l»esl 
effect.  (See  Paper  by  Mr.  Ireland,  in  MMb'o  Chir.  Ttans., 
vol.  ii.  p.  391.) 
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White  oxide  of  arsenic  is  not  often  gi'^'n  in  the  solid 
fbm),  nor.  owing  to  its  variable  solubility,  is  the  solution 
frequently  employed  : the  form  roost  generally  chosen  is 
that  of  its  combination  with  potass,  or  arsenite  of  potass ; 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  liquor  arsenicalit  of  the  London 
Pharmacopuiia.  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  quantity  of 
potass  is  Bcan:ely  sutlicient  to  saturate  the  whole  of  the  acid, 
some  of  which  must  coosequenlly  remain  free  in  solution, 
or  be  deposited.  Before  the  re^Iar  introduction  of  this 
into  medical  prariice,  it  had  long  been  employed  in  Linc-oln* 
shire  for  the  cure  of  intermittents,  under  the  name  of  the 
Tasieltsg  Drxjpt ; and  from  having  been  introduced 
n'.o  practice  by  Dr.  Fowler,  it  is  frequently  called  FoitlerM 
Solution,  It  is  never  given  in  larger  quantity  than  three 
or  five  drops,  and  should  always  be  taken  about  half  an 
hour  after  a meal,  to  prevent  it  coming  into  direct  or  itumc* 
diute  contact  with  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach. 

Being  considered  eminently  an  anti-periodic  [see  .\gus, 
vol.  i.  p.  226],  it  has  been  us^  in  most  diseases  which  par* 
take  of  a periodic  character : the  chief  of  these  we  shall  here 
notice,  along  with  two  or  three  others  not  possessed  of  a 
periodic  character.  It  is  roost  frequently  employed  in  inter- 
miltent  fevers:  the  greatest  advantage  is  derived  from  it  I 
ill  the  tertian  and  quartan  forms,  the  quotidian  often  resist-  ; 
ing  this  and  all  other  rcme<lies.  Its  beneficial  effects  may 
be  increased  by  giving  calomel  first ; cinchona  bark  may  be 
given  also  during  the  employment  of  arsenical  medicines, 
but  it  should  rather  be  alternated  with  them  than  given 
at  the  same  time ; certainly  they  should  not  be  given  in  the 
same  formula  or  prescription,  though,  if  the  patient  be  very 
weak,  other  tonics  may  be  given  along  with  them.  Opium 
is  sometimes  advantageously  given  along  with  them,  but  it 
should  be  employed  in  very  small  quantity. 

It  has  sometimes  been  given  m remittents,  which  ap- 
proached nearly  to  the  charai;ter  of  intermittents. 

In  rheumatic  cases  it  has  been  used,  and  is  most  success- 
ful when  the  pains  are  markedly  periiMlic,  or  true  to  a parti- 
cular hour  in  their  return.  It  is  equally  applicable  whether 
these  be  general  or  local,  as  in  some  rheumatic  nffertions  of 
tho  eye.  (See  Travers  On  Dueatex  of  the  Eye.)  In  no- 
dosities of  the  Iiones  from  rheumatism  it  is  also  very  valu- 
able. 

In  some  affections,  more  especially  of  the  nenous  system, 
such  a!»  tic  dntoureux,  and  other  neuralgic  pains,  it  is  useful . 
In  caidialgiu.uT  heartburn,  when  chronic,  if  combined  w ith 
belladonna,  it  often  affords  speedy  and  lasting  relief.  It 
has  sometimes  been  advantageously  employed  in  hooping- 
sough.  angina  pectoris,  epilepsy,  and  chon>a,  when  tunics 
were  required.  In  some  chronic  nervous  atfiTtions  of  the 
mental  faculties  it  has  been  found  useful,  such  as  melan- 
cholia and  hypochoDdriosis.  And  in  liydniphubia.  tetanus, 
uiid  the  biles  serpents,  it  is  certainly  more  valuable  than 
anv  otlier  means  we  are  acquainted  with. 

In  cancer  it  has  been  employed  both  internally  and  ex- 
UTnally ; the  form  generally  in  the  latter  way  is  tho 
piite  arsenictUey  but  It  is  not  free  from  danger,  and  requires 
great  caution.  Its  internal  employment  has  been  mostly  in 
cas4>s  where  it  dc|Tends  upon  constitutional  ratlier  than  local 
causes ; but  if  hectic  fever  be  present,  it  will  do  m«ire  harm 
than  good.  It  seems  to  be  of  more  service  in  cancer  of  the 
lip  and  face  than  in  affoctions  of  the  glands,  as  the  ruammm 
nr  testicles.  In  cutaneous  diseases,  such  as  lepra  and  ele- 
phantiasis. it  is  often  serviceable,  and  its  beneficial  action 
may  l>e  increased  by  giving  li^r  potaua  along  with  it. 

Wo  hold  that  the  previous  failure  of  other  and  mure  com- 
mon remedies  is  a sufficient  justification  of  the  employment, 
w ith  due  caution,  of  arsenic  in  any  of  these  diseases. 

In  case  of  an  over-dose,  or  of  intentional  poisoning  by 
ar.tenic,  it  is  pni|)er  that  we  should  indicate  aii  antidote,  and 
point  out  the  mode  of  treating  such  a casualty.  Both  these 
arc  difficult.  First  then,  in  the  case  of  a substance  so 
sparingly  soluble,  we  cannot  sec  how  the  stomach-pump  is 
likely  to  be  of  service  ; more  especially  os  the  w hite  oxide 
cither  adheres  firmly  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach,  or 
gets  iiul»edded  in  iU  substance.  A mure  rational  plan  is 
to  give  a large  quantity  of  lime-water,  cold,  as  the  arsenite 
ofliroe  is  almost  insoluble,  and  nearly  inert.  After  that,  an 
emetic  of  sulphate  of  xiuc  (3  i in  a pint  of  distilled  water); 
then  If  pious  draughts  of  oil  (castor  oil  if  possible)  or  milk. 
After  w’hieh  tho  case  must  be  treated  on  general  prin- 
ciples. [See  A.ntidotxs.  Poisons.] 

AJtSENlCAL  MINERALS.  Those  minerals  in  which 
arsenic  acts  tho  part  of  the  electro-negative  element  may  be 


considered  as  forming  a mincralogiral  family  or  class,  ae 
cording  to  the  new  chemical  arrangement  of  Berzelius. 
This  family  comprehends  four  genera,  a tabular  view  of  tht 
principal  species  of  each  of  which  is  here  given 
First  genus. 

Species.  Metallic,  or  native  arsenic. 

Second  genus  (metallic  arsenureU). 

First  spi'cies.  Octahedral  cobalt  pyrites  ; speiskobalt  of  U.c 
Germans. 

Second  sfiecies.  Hcxahcdral  cobalt  pyrites ; kobaltglanz. 
Third  species.  Copper  nickel  arsenuret  of  nickel : pri’» 
matic  nickel  pyrites. 

Fourth  species  Arsenical  silver : octahedral  antimony  of 
Jameson:  silberspeisglanz  of  Hau^matui  ’ 
antimonial  silver  of  PniUips. 

Fiflh  species.  Arsenuret  of  bismuth. 

Sixth  species.  Axotomous  arsenical  pyrites  (Mohs). 
Seventh  speciofl.  Prismatic  arsenical  pyrites  (Moh») 
mifpickel  (Phillips):  arsenikkies. 

Third  genua. 

Species.  White  arsenic,  or  arsenious  acid. 

Fourth  genus  (compounds  of  arsenic  acid). 

First  species.  Pharmaculite  - arseiiiate  of  lime. 

Second  species.  Cobalt  bloom. 

ITiird  species.  Nickel  whre. 

Fourth  scries.  Scorodile  : martial  arseiiiate  of  copper  from 
Cornwall. 

j Fifth  species.  Olivcnite  : of  this  there  are  two  species,  Uir 
I one  crystallized  in  the  right,  the  other  in  tlu- 

oblique,  prismatic  tivstvm. 

Sixth  species.  Euchlore  mica  (Mohs) : rhomhohedral  otm;- 
niate  of  copper  (Phillips) : kupferglitmncr. 

. Seventh  species.  Cube  ore:  hcxahedral  hrmunitc  : arx.'- 
niate  of  iron. 

Eighth  species.  Rhombohedrol  lead  spar. 

In  addition  to  the  minerals  classed  in  the  above  genen. 
several  other  substances  contain  arsenic,  acting,  howev  er. 
the  clectro-positivo  element ; consequently  such  rompound> 
do  nut  obtain  a place  here  : of  these  there  are-  but  two  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  our  attention,  namely,  orjiincnt  ami 
realgar,  both  of  which  are  sulphurets  of  arsenic  in  definite, 
but  different  pro|x>rtions.  These  minerals,  a more  parti- 
cular description  of  which  will  be  found  in  their  pru|jcr 
place,  ore  obtained  of  great  purity  from  China  and  Persu. 
and  afford  a valuable  and  beautiful  pigment. 

The  geological  position  of  arsenical  mineruU  is  confined 
to  primitive  districts,  where  they  occur  in  metalliferuus 
veins,  usually  associated  with  metallic  sulpliuret-H,  to  which 
the  arsenurets  have  cxmsiderable  analogy.  The  only  genus 
which  has  been  found  in  any  quantity  is  the  second,  the 
most  abundant  species  of  which  are  the  arsenurets  of  ci>b'ut, 
nickel,  and  iron,  which  are  found  both  in  veins  and  bed?. 
The  fourth  genus  appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  actiou  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  araenurets  ; they  occur  frt-quciitlv  in 
union  with  the  phosphates,  with  which  they  aiv  isoiuor- 
phous  : consequently  the  phosphoric  acid  is  frequently  more 
or  less  replaced  by  the  arsenic,  or  the  reverse. 

The  arsenic  contained  in  any  mineral  may,  in  general,  be 
readily  detected  by  the  blow-pipo,  owing  to  the  charuc- 
teristic  odour  of  the  vapour  of  metallic  arsenic,  lii  pt-r- 
forming  this  operation  k is  neccssarv  to  be  careful  to  submn 
the  mineral  to  the  interior  or  deoxidizing  llainc,  or,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  reduction  of  the  metal  more  conipleieh,  it  is 
advisable  to  add  a small  quantity  of  the  ixiwder  of  charcoal : 
this  reduction  to  the  metallic  slate  is  essential,  fur  it  is  the 
vapour  not  of  the  white,  but  only  of  the  metallic  arsciiir, 
which  possesses  the  peculiar  smell  of  garlic.  If  Uie  mineral 
be  from  its  colour  suspecleil  to  be  orpiment  or  realgar,  it 
must  be  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  black  flux  in  a 
glass  matrass  and  heated  in  the  tlaiue  of  a spirit  lamp,  by 
which  the  arsenic  will  be  liberated,  and  a sulphure-t  cf 
potassium  furinotl. 

Native  arsenic  is  usually  found  in  veins,  accompanied  b) 
sulphur  and  sulphurets:  it  cx.Turs  mas.sive,  al-o  in  reiicu- 
lat^  and  slulaclitic  shapes,  and  of  a curved  lamellar  com- 
position. exceedingly  like  llie  layers  of  an  onion.  When 
fractured,  the  new  surface  prcNcnts  a metallic  lustre  and  a 
tin  white  colour,  which,  however,  soon  tanii.-lies,  beciHuing 
a very  dark  gray.  It  is  brittle,  has  the  specific  gravity 
o.76r>,  and  iU  hanlncss  is  3.6. 

According  to  Mohs,  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
raincii  of  Aimabcrg,  Schneeberg,  Marienberg,  and  Freiberg 
ill  Saxony;  at  Joachimsthulc  in  Bohemia,  at  AndiwiAberf 
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in  the  Harz,  in  the  Black  Foreit.  in  Alt>ace,at  Allemont  in 
Uaupbiny.  at  Kon^bei^  in  Norway,  at  Kapnik  in  Tran* 
eylvania,  and  in  b^s  at  Orawitza  in  the  Bannat  of  Temea* 
war. 

The  oeoond  genua  presents  us  with  a very  valuable  aeries 
of  minerals,  owing  to  properties  of  the  metals  with  which 
the  arsenic  is  combine.  The  first  tliree  species  will  be 
described  under  the  heads  of  Cobalt  Pyriteh  and  Copper 
Nickel.  The  arsenical  silver,  which  constitutes  Uie  fourth 
SMcies,  has  not  been  sufliciently  investigated.  Prolessor 
Hausmann  considers  it  as  a more  or  less  intimate  mixture 
of  prismatic  arseuical  pyrites  with  antimonial  silver,  a com* 
pound,  ocoonlingto  Klaproth,  of  16  to  ‘£  A parts  of  antimony 
and  $4  to  76  of  silver.  The  same  chemist  states  96  parts 


3f  arsenical  silver  to  contain  of 

Arsenic  .... 

35 

Antimony 

4 

Silver  .... 

12.75 

Iron  .... 

44.25 

Many  mineralogists,  on  the  other  band,  consider  the 
antimonial  and  tne  arsenical  silver  varieties  of  the  same 
species.  The  first  of  these  occurs  in  cry  stals  and  in  granular 
masses ; the  latter  possesses  a curved  lamellar  composition 
of  thin  crystalline  plates.  They  both  readily  tarnish,  and 
assume  a dark  gray  colour.  The  specific  gravity  has  been 
stated  by  Haiiy  at  9.446,  by  Klaproth  at  9.82.  The  anti* 
inanial  silver  is  found  in  veins  at  Altwolfach  in  Fiirstcnbcrg, 
and  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz  : the  arsenical  in  various 
mines  in  the  Harz,  at  Guadalcanal  in  Spain,  and  also  in 
Herlnnd  mine,  Cornwall.  &c.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention  that  this  mineral,  when  found  in  sufilcient  quan* 
tity,  is  highly  valuable  for  metuUurgic  purposes. 

Axotomous  arsenical  pyrites  is  a compound  of  arsenic 
and  iron,  occurring  in  beds  of  prismatic  iron,  and  aliM)  in 
primitive  mouutaius,  accompanied  by  cobalt  and  nickel,  at 
Schladnin^  in  Styria.  Its  spoci6c  gravity  is  7.226. 

Prismani  arsenical  pyrites,  described  by  some  mine- 
ralogists under  the  name  of  mispickel,  is  composed,  accoid* 
mg  to  Ute  analysis  of  Stromeyor,  of 

Iron  . . . . . 36.  U4 

Arsenic  . . . 42.66 

Sulphur  , . . 21.06 

Bcrzeliu.s  considers  it  to  be  a definite  chemical  compound, 
expressed  by  the  following  formula 
(Pe 

on  the  supposition  that  the  atomic  weight  of  arsenic  is  37'7, 
and  in  his  own  notation. 

This  mineral  posseases  a tin>white  colour  and  a metallic 
lustre.  The  specific  gravity  is  6.127,  and  its  hardness  G. 
It  occurs  massive,  and  also  cry'stallizcd  in  the  system  of  the 
right  rhombic  prism ; crystals  are  seen  in  many  modifications 
of  this  system:  they  admit  of  cleavage  in  planes  parallel  to 
the  faces  of  a prism,  whose  angles  are  1 1 1^  12'  and  68^46', 
which  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  fundamental  form. 

This  mineral  is  found  commonly  in  roost  of  the  localities 
of  arsenical  minerals,  associated  with  ores  of  silver,  lead, 
and  tin.  both  in  veins  and  beds.  It  is  a product  of  almost 
every  mine  of  Cornwall,  os  well  as  those  of  Saxony,  &c. 
Some  specimens  contain  silver,  of  which  the  principal  arc 
ft>und  at  Braunsdorf  near  Freiberg,  in  veins  of  quartz, 
traversing  mica*slate. 

White  arsenic,  which  constitutes  the  third  genus,  is 
found  crystallized  in  oetaliedrons,  and  also  in  botryoidal  and 
stalactitic  forms,  frequently  pulverulent.  It  occurs  in  me* 
tallic  veins,  and  probably  is  the  product  of  tho  decompo- 
sition of  other  minerals.  The  lustre  is  vitreous,  and  colour 
white,  with  a slight  degree  of  transparency.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  3.698.  It  is  readily  recognised  by  its  behaviour 
in  the  blow-pipe  : if  alone,  being  volatilized  ; if  on  charcoal, 
bc'iiig  volatilized  with  the  production  of  tlie  garlic  odour. 

The  general  characters  of  the  fourth  genus  have  already 
been  given ; tho  species  will  be  described  in  their  alpha- 
bctical  order. 

ARSE'NIUS,  the  son  of  Michael  Apostolius,  a Greek 
man  of  letters  of  the  fifleenth  century,  who,  being  exiled 
from  Greece,  fled  to  ludy.  where  he  enjoyed  for  some  time 
the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Bessorion.  Having  lost  his 
favour,  he  went  to  Crete,  and  giiincd  bis  livelihood  as  a 
transcriber  of  manuscripts.  Arsenius  was  bom  in  that  island 
t«>wards  tho  close  of  the  fifteenth  century*.  He  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  who  mode  him  archbishop  of 
l^alvasia,  or  Monembasia,  a Um  n on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 


Morea,  not  very  lai  from  the  promontory  of  8l.  Angelo.  He 
published  a oollection  of  Greek  apopbth^ms  of  remarkable 
men.  {Prctclara  Dicta  Philntophorvm^  In^peraltmttn,  ac 
Poeiarum,  ab  Anmio  Monembana  ArehifjMcnpn  mlitcta. 
Rom.  1523.  Calliergi.)  He  also  published  Scholia  on  the 
first  seven  plays  of  Euripides,  taken  partly  from  Moscho- 
pulus,  Lascarii,  and  Thomas  Magister — partly  from  earlier 
sources.  Venet.  1534.  This  work  was  aedicated  to  P'>po 
Paul  111.,  whose  friendship  he  possessed.  Tho  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  do  not  appearto  be  known.  Having  become 
a member  of  the  Roman,  he  was  excommunicatra  by  the 
' Greek,  church,  and  his  creoulous  oountrymen  believed'  that 
his  dead  body  was  taken  possession  of  and  animat^  bv  a 
demon.  [Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr..  voi.  i.,  p.  655, 6 ; vol.  x„  p.  222  and 
491,  &c.  See  Buyle  also.] 

ARSl'NOE.  a daughter  of  Ptolemy  1.,  son  of  Lagu.s, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  of  Berenice,  was  married  to  Lvsima- 
chus,  king  of  Thrace,  tlien  so  far  advanced  in  years  tLat  his 
eldest  son,  Agatbocles,  had  already  espoused  Lysandra,  the 
balf'sister  of  Arsinoe.  This  marriage  was  by  no  means  a 
source  of  happiness  to  Lysimachus.  Arsinoe,  fearing  lest 
her  children  sliould  be  exposed  to  the  violence  of  Agatbocles 
on  the  death  of  her  husband,  prevailed  on  him  to  consent 
to  tho  death  of  Agatbocles,  and  Lysimachus  found  himself 
involved  in  war  with  Soleucus  in  consequence  of  this  otro* 
cious  proceeding.  One  report  was.  that  Arsinoe  caused 
Agatbocles  to  be  put  to  death,  because  he  had  declined  her 
proposals.  (Pausan.  i.  10.  Justin,  xvii.  1.)  Lysimachus 
fell  in  battle  in  Asia,  and  his  kingdom  of  Macedonia  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Scicucus.  Seven  months  afterwards 
Selcucua  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  elder 
brother  of  Ptolemy  Pluladclphus,  who  also  treacherously  put 
to  death  the  two  children  of  his  half-sister.  Arsinoe,  after  he 
had  inveigled  her  into  a marriage  with  him.  Their  mother 
he  banished  to  the  island  of  Samotbrace.  (Justin,  xxiv.  3.) 
So  far  is  Justin's  story.  Arsinoe  would  appear  to  have 
remained  at  Samolhrace  till  she  was  summoned  to  Egypt, 
to  become  the  second  wife  of  her  brother,  Ptolemy  II.  Phi- 
ladelphus,  king  of  that  country,  who  reigned  from  b.c.  264 
to  246.  This  was  the  first  example  of  an  unnatural  custom 
which  prevailed  i^ong  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  the 
origin  of  which  it  ta  dimcult  to  account  fur.  Though  Arsi 
noe  was  now  far  advanced  in  years,  ^e  was  much  beloved 
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by  her  brother,  and  be  called  one  of  the  districts  of  Egypt 
by  her  name.  The  architect  Dinocrates  was  employed  by 
l^lemy  to  erect  a temple  to  her  honour,  and  he  intended 
it  should  be  arched  with  loadsUmes.  so  lliat  her  statue,  made 
of  iron,  might  have  the  appearance  of  being  suspended  in 
the  air.  The  death  of  the  architect  prevented  its  comple- 
tion. We  thus  find  that  the  Mohammedans  of  Medina 
were  not  the  first  to  whom  this  strange  idea  had  occurred. 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  14.) 

Strabo  (x.  460)  attributes  to  this  Arsinoe  the  foundiug  of 
a citv  called  her  own  name  on  the  banks  of  the  Arhclous. 
in  JEtolia.  (Sec  Steph.  Byzant.)  This  fact,  if  true,  will 
tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  Arsinoe.  the  wife  of  Lysi- 
machus. being  afterwards  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus ; 
the  strange  adventures  of  her  life,  and  the  conrusion  in  this 
period  of  history,  render  it  very  difficult  to  believe  all  the 
Listory  of  Arsinoe,  as  it  is  given  by  the  various  autborilics. 

A statue  of  Arsinoe  existed  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias  (i.  6).  The  beautiful  medal  of  Arsinoe,  which  we 
have  given,  with  a cornucopia  on  the  reverse,  confirms  what 
Athensus  says  (xi.  chap.  13),  ‘that  the  kind  of  cup  or 
drinking  vessel  called  Rhuton  (pvriv)  was  first  devUea  by 
Ptolemy*  Philadclphus  as  an  ornament  for  the  statues  of 
Arsinoe ; which  had  in  the  left  hand  a uup  of  this  kind 
filled  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  by  which  was  indicated 
that  this  horn  is  more  fertile  than  that  of  Amalthiea.' 

ARSINOE,  a daughter  of  Lvsimachus,  king  of  Thraco, 
was  the  first  wife  of  Ptolemy  PhiUdelphus  (according  to 
the  opinion  of  some  critics),  by  whom  she  hod  t^e  childmo, 
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Ptolemy,  Ly^imachu^,  and  Berenice.  Bat  it  would  appear 
from  Puu&aniaa  (i.  7)  that  lliis  Araiuoe  was  the  second  wife. 
Suspecting  that  she  was  plotting  against  his  life.  Ptolemy 
)amshed  her  toCoptos,  or  some  city  of  the  Thebois.  (Schol. 
riioocr.  xvii.  126.)  It  is  probable  that  she  escaped  and  lied 
to  Cyrenc.  where  she  was  received  with  much  kindness  by 
its  king.  Magas,  who  was  the  half-brother  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladolphus.  Magas  married  her,  and  adopted  her  daughter, 
Berenice.  To  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  existing  between 
Ptolemy  and  himself,  they  agreed  Uiat  Berenice  should 
marry  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  who  was,  as  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand the  confused  statement  of  Justin,  her  own  brother : 
but  the  death  of  Magas  put  on  end  to  the  negotiations,  and 
her  mother  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Demetrius,  son  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes,  whom  she  8ummone<l  from  Macedonia 
for  this  purpose.  Demetrius,  on  his  arrival,  according  to 
Justin,  gave  his  affections  to  Arsinoe,  instead  of  her  daughter, 
which  led  to  his  assassination,  and  the  marriage  of  Berenice 
and  Ptolemy  111.,  by  which  the  kingdoms  ofCyrene  and 
Egypt  were  ogam  united.  (See  Justin,  xxvi.  3.)  There  is 
groat  difficulty  in  identifying  this  Arsinoe,  and  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  the  subject.  (See  Schlosser,  Th.  ii. 
Abth.  i. ) I 

ARSINOE,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  lU.  Kuergetes.  was 
married  to  her  brother,  Ptolemy  IV.  Pliilopator:  she  is 
called  Kurydice  by  Justin,  and  Uie  ('Icopatra  of  Livy 
(xxvii.  4.)  seems  to  be  no  other  than  Arsinoe.  She  was 
present  at  tbo  battle  of  Rhaphia,  a city  not  far  from  (Hxa 
in  Palestine,  fought  between  her  husband  and  Anliochus 
the  Greet,  B.  c.  *J17.  and  is  said  to  have  contributed  not  a 
fitUe  to  gain  the  victory.  [See  Ajitiochos  ] Ptolemy 
Afterwards,  seduced  by  the  charms  of  Agathoclea,  ordered 
Arsinoe  to  be  put  to  death.  (Justin,  xxx.  1.  Polyb.  xv.  33.) 

ARSl'NOE,  the  name  of  a city  in  Egypt,  at  the  head  of 
the  western  branch  of  the  Red  and  near  the  termina- 
tion of  tho  canal  which  unites  the  Red  Sea  and  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Nile : its  name,  which  was  derived  from 
.\rsinoe  tho  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  appears  to  have 
been  afterwards  changed  to  Cleopatns.  The  modern  site 
of  Sue*  must  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  that  of  Arsinoe. 
(Strabo,  xvi.  769.) 

Arsinoe  was  also  the  name  of  a nonif.  or  one  of  the ' 
antient  provincial  divisions  of  Egypt  which  corresponds  to 
the  modern  Faioum.  This  province,  and  the  chief  town  in 
it,  derived  their  name  from  the  Arsinoe  just  mentioned. 
The  old  name  »i  the  town  was  the  ' City  of  Crocodiles.'  this 
animal  Iwing  highly  reverenced  there,  as  we  learn  from 
Stralx),  an  eye  witness  (p.  811). 

Arsinoe.  a name  given  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in 
honour  of  his  wife,  to  Patarn  in  Lycia,  after  he  had  re- 
paired that  city  : but  the  old  name  soon  prevailed,  and  the 
new  one  was  disnsed.  (Strabo,  p.  666.) 

Two  cities  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  were  also  called 
Arsinoe.  (Sec  tho  article  .-Irsi'rjoe  in  Stephan.  Byzant.) 

The  name  Arsinoe  occurs  in  Egyptian  Phonetic  characters 
at  Gau,  Edfu.  and  Dakk^. 

The  fact  of  so  many  plarcs  being  called  by  this  name, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  medals  of  the  first  Arsinoe, 
help*  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in  the  history  of  this  perio<l. 

ARSIS  (dp>nc.  elevation)  is  a technical  terrain  antient 
music  and  antient  melries.  In  the  latter  it  denotes  that 
elev'ation  of  the  voice  which  wo  now  call  metrical  accentua- 
tion ; but  whether  it  consists  in  a higher  musical  note,  a 
greater  volume,  or  greater  duration  of  sound,  or  rather, 
wrhnps,  in  all  the  three  combined,  is  matter  of  dispute. 
The  musician  is  said  to  have  struck  the  ground  with  his 
foot  to  mark  tho  arsis,  and  hence  the  loitin  term  trtu* 
(stroke)  has  been  used  in  the  same  sense.  The  arsis  is 
opposed  to  the  /Acm  (0*«nc)  or  depression  of  the  voice,  tho 
precis*  meaning  of  which  is  of  course  subject  to  the  same 
ambiguity.  The  order  in  which  the  arsis  and  thesis  recur, 
cnnslitutcs  the  law  of  any  wnu  or  metre.  It  must  be  re- 
collecleil.  however,  that  althoxigh  only  two  terms  arc  use<I, 
yet  one  arsis  may  be  more  energetic  than  another,  one  thesis 
weaker  than  another.  Thus  in  the  ordinary  iambic  mea- 
sure of  six  feel,  there  are  six  places  marked  by  the  arsis, 
viz.,  every  even  syllable,  the  second,  fourth,  &c.;  but  the 
Htninnr  arsis  attaches  itself  to  the  second,  sixth,  and  tenth. 
The  Latin  writers  on  metrics  accordingly  called  the  verso 
we  arc  speaking  of  sixfold  (senarius),  while  the  Greeks 
•pplieil  to  it  the  name  of  a triple  metre  (trimeter),  the 
former  including  every  arsis,  the  latter  only  those  which  I 
are  more  marked.  I 


Bentley,  following  the  Greek  principle,  has  maerted  onlj 
three  accents  in  his  erlilion  of  Terence,  yet  he  was  fuU» 
aware,  and  often  speaks  of  the  arsis  upon  the  fourth 
and  eighth  syllables  if  not  the  twelfth  also.  The  Genma 
editors  of  Phxutut  have,  for  the  most  part,  followed  his 
example.  An  attention  to  the  difference  of  power  in  the 
alronger  and  weaker  arsis  is  important  for  another  resseo. 
After  the  stronger  orsia.  the  thesis  must  be  very  w«k  ta 
mark  the  oontraat,  while  after  the  other  there  may  be  td 
mitteil  even  a long  syllable,  provided  it  has  not  alsotbe 
accent.  The  laws  of  the  iambic,  trocboic.  Sapphic  metre*. 
&c.,  will  afford  examples.  In  many  metres,  certain  var»- 
tions  in  the  place  of  the  arsis  are  not  merely  permitted,  but 
even  desirable,  at  least  in  poems  of  any  length.  In  our  ow« 
iambic  metre  of  five  feet,  commonly  called  the  heroic  veiv. 
the  arsis  is  often  found  upon  the  first  instead  of  the  secorvl 
syllable.  Again,  in  the  hexameter  of  Homer,  thedaenbr 
arsis,  or  the  arsis  followed  by  two  depressions,  is  the  pre- 
vailing law  : whereas  in  the  lAtin  hexameter,  in  addition  u. 
the  pure  dactylic  rhythm,  we  find  a la^  proportion  of  Uoe< 
in  which  there  is  an  approach  to  an  iambic  rhvtbm  at  tbr 
beginning  of  a line,  as  in  the  second  verse  of  the  n«rf— 

” hklism  tklo  prvOiifa*  | LavInaqurT^oU.’* 

Perhaps  this  variety  may  have  been  more  pleaaing  to  tkt 
Roman  ear.  as  it  is  curtaiuly  more  common  in  Latin  hei- 
amuters.  from  an  old  attachment  to  the  Saturnian  verse,  a 
which  the  iambic  cadence  commences,  and  the  trodur 
terminates  thu  liue ; or,  in  uUier  words,  perhaps  the  Latn. 
he.xamcter  may  bo  a compromise  between  tlie  Greek  bex 
aiueter  and  the  Latin  Saturnian.  A metre  in  which  tbt 
arsis  is  ver)'  commonly  misplaced  by  the  English  reader » 
the  Sapphic,  the  true  meloay  of  which  runs  thus 

where  ^ and  mark  respectively  the  stronger  and  weakfl 
arsis;  >•  the  thesis;  whereas  the  ordinary  English  iobr 
nation  is 

&c. ; and  thus  a melody,  which  by  Horace  was  selected  m 
peculiarly  adapted  to  tho  solemnity  of  the  religious  hyma. 
nus  been  degraded  by  the  English  into  the  fit  vehicle 
burlesque  and  ridicule.  An  example  may  be  seen  in  fix 
pseudo- Sapphic  ode  on  a Knife-grinder  in  tbc  AnlijacobuL 
[See  Prosody,  Accknt.] 

ARSIS  and  THESIS,  in  music,  the  rising  and  fallirii: 
of  the  hand  in  heating  time,  from  apme,  ratting,  and 
depresieinF.  These  terms  were  also  used  by  oomposer*  *bo 
lived  in  me  dark  ages  of  music,  to  express  the  inversion 
a subject.  Per  artin  is,  when  the  air,  or  counterpoir.t 
descends  from  acute  to  grave  ; Per  thesin  is,  when  it  asccadi 
from  grave  to  acute. 

I ARSON  (frouf  urt/tfo,  to  burn),  in  the  technical  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  at  common  law,  signified  the  offence  of  vo- 
luntarily and  maliciously  buniing  the  house  of  another 
This  offence  always  amounted  to  felony  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  punishable  with  death.  But  in  order  to 
constitute  burning  a felony  at  common  law,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  building  destroyed  should  be  a dwclUug- 
house,  or  a part  of  it,  or  at  least  some  of  the  buildings  at- 
tachc<l  U>  it.  Tlic  property  destroyed  must  also  have  been 
in  the  possession  (huoiwre)  of  some  other  person  than  the 
supposed  offender  at  the  time  of  thu  fact  committed.  Oa 
these  grounds,  and  on  account  of  the  obscure  phruseolugv 
of  several  statutes,  nice  and  doubtful  questions  constant y 
arose  upon  tho  trial  of  persons  charged  with  arson,  both  wiilt 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  builmngs  destroyed,  and  the 
character  of  the  possession  of  the  proprietor.  These  ambi- 
guities were  removed  by  a recent  statute  (7  and  8 Geo.  I'’, 
c.  30.  iiec.  2.),  by  which  it  is  declared,  'That  if  any  pci-wt 
shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  cliurch  or 
chapel,  or  to  any  dissenting  chapel  «luly  registered,  or  tj 
any  house,  stable,  coach-house,  outhouse,  warehouse,  offiie. 
shop,  mill,  malt-house,  hop-oast,  barn,  or  granary,  or  tj 
any  building  or  erection  used  in  carrying  on  any  trade  a 
manufacture,  or  any  branch  thereof,  whether  the  same,  or 
any  of  them  respectively,  shall  then  be  in  the  posse&siou  oi 
the  offender,  or  in  the  possession  of  any  other  person,  witli 
intent  thereby  to  injure  or  defraud  any  person,  every  we’a 
offender  shall  bt*  guilty  of  a capital  felony.’  By  the  5tl» 
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Mi'tion  of  the  seme  statute,  setting  fire  to  ooal-roines  is 
also  declared  to  he  a capital  felony ; and  by  the  1 7th 
section  it  is  further  enacted,  ‘ That  if  any  person  shall 
unUwfally  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  stack  of  com, 
grain,  pulse,  straw,  hay,  or  wood,  every  such  ufiender  shall 
be  guilty  of  a capital  felony ; and  if  any  person  shall  unlaw- 
full)  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  crop  of  com,  grain,  or 
pulse,  whether  standinij;  or  cut  down,  or  to  any  part  of  a 
wood,  coppice,  or  plantation  of  trees,  or  to  any  heath,  gone, 
furse,  or  fera,  wheresoeva*  the  same  may  be  growing,  every 
such  ofender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  liable  to  be 
transported  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  terra  not  exceeding  two  ^oara.  and,  if  a male,  to  be 
whipp^  in  addition  to  such  punishment*  Tho  firing  must 
in  all  eases  be  wilful  and  malicious,  in  order  to  constitute 
the  crime  of  anon  ; but  it  is  not  necessary  that  an  intent  to 
injure  or  defraud  should  be  expressly  proved  by  evidence,  os 
the  malicious  design  may  be  inferr^  from  such  circum- 
stances as  obviously  point  to  such  an  intention ; nor  is  it 
any  defence  to  a cliarge  of  arson  to  show  that  tho  accused 
bad  no  particular  malice  towards  the  owner  of  the  property. 
The  burning  of  a man's  own  house,  if  it  be  situate  in  a 
town,  or  80  near  to  other  houses  as  to  endanger  them,  is  a 
misdemeanor  at  common  law,  punishable  with  fine  and 
iinprisonmenL 

ART  AND  PART  is  a term  used  in  Scotch  law  to  denote 
the  chargu  of  contriving  a criminal  design,  as  well  as  that  of 
rarticipating  in  the  actual  perpctratKin  of  the  criminal  fa^t. 
The  derivation  of  the  phrase  is  uncertain  ‘ SirGoorge  Mack- 
cnxie,  in  his  Ditcnur»e  upon  the  Lam  and  Cuxlnnu  r^f  Scot- 
land  in  mailen  Crimirt'd,  says,  that  ‘ by  art  i<s  meant  that 
the  crime  was  contrived  by  the  art  or  skill  of  t!i«'  acrukod 
(eorum  arts) ; and  that  by  part  is  meant,  that  they  were 
sharers  in  the  crime  committed,  et  quorum  pars  magna 
fuL*  By  other  writers  it  has  been  cousiderod  as  an  ab- 
bioviation  of  the  Latin  phrase  of  arti/«x  et  jxtrtireps.  It 
is  a charge  of  ver>'  extensive  mca..ing,  comprehending 
not  only  the  offence  of  accci^sories  before  and  after  the  ftu-t 
according  to  the  English  law,  and  the  ope  et  contiiio  ol 
the  Roman  law,  but  also  all  interference  and  assistance 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  criminal  act.  By  an 
ancient  Scotch  statute,  passed  in  1592,  it  is  required  that 
in  all  criminal  libels  or  indictments,  the  ulTi^ndcra  shall  be 
charged  as  having  committed  the  imputed  ulTcnce  * art  und 
part.'  This  enactment  was  occasioned,  as  its  preamble 
intimates,  by  the  frequent  instances  of  failure  of  justice  in 
criminal  trials,  in  consequence  of  a variance  between  the 
evidence  and  the  particulars  detailed  in  tho  libel  or  indict- 
ment. Thus,  previously  to  the  statute,  if  A and  B were 
charged  with  murtler,  and  the  indictment  stated  tliat  A held 
the  meceased  while  B stabbed  him.  and  it  appeared  in  evi- 
dence that  tho  facts  were  reversed,  and  that  B held  him 
while  A subbed  him,  neitJter  of  tlie  accused  persons  could  be 
convicted.  But  by  the  insertion  of  the  charge  of  ‘ art  and 
part,'  such  a failure  of  justice  could  not  occur  ; for,  in  fart, 
both  the  panels,  or  prisoners,  are  substantially  guilty  ‘ art 
and  part.'  and  are  therefore  comprehended  in  the  general 
charge  of  the  indictment.  Tins  subject  is  very  copiously 
diacuMcd  in  Hume's  Commentaries  on  /Ac  />otr  n/  Scoltand 
•’ejipecting  the  Deerrijition  and  Punishment  of  Crimea. 

ARTA,  GULF  OK  (tha  'ApirpmxtK^  sAVrec  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Ambracius  Sinus  of  I,atin  authors),  is  an 
arm  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  between  the  antient  Ei>irus  and 
Acamania,  and  now  tho  lioundary  betwt'en  the  Turkish 
province  of  Albania  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  is 
tw*enty-five  miles  long  and  ten  wide,  and  is  contained  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  52'  and  39®  3'  N.,  and  the  meri- 
dians of  90*  43'  and  21®  lo'  K.  of  Greenwich. 


Acrots  the  entrance  ii  a bar  composed  of  aoft  sand  and 
aea-woed,  over  which  the  greatest  depth  of  water  is  fifteen 
feet,  and  the  channel  is  intricate.  Having  paiised  this,  the 
gulf  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  lai^ost  sixe,  and  u 
perfectly  free  from  danger,  except  off  the  low  shores,  wheiv 
flats  extend  in  some  places  nearly  a mile : but  these  maf 
be  distinpiished  by  the  light  colour  of  the  water ; the 
banks  being  of  white  und,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  gulf  the 
bottom  is  of  black  mud.  The  deepest  water  is  thirty-six 
fathoms,  which  is  towards  the  bead  of  the  gulf.  The  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  entrance  is  only  700  yanU,  and  half  a 
mile  is  its  general  width  in  tlie  direction  of  N K. ; it  then 
turns  sharply  round  a low  point  to  the  S.E.,  and  opens  out 
much  wider  for  about  four  miles,  the  western  shore  being 
low  and  the  eastern  high.  A second  entrance  is  then 
fanned  by  tlie  two  high  capes  of  ].a  Scara  and  Madonna  to  the 
large  basin  of  tho  gulf,  the  northern  shore  of  which  consists 
of  low  sandy  ribands,  separating  large  lakes  and  marshes 
from  the  gulf.  At  the  distaooo  of  eight  or  nine  miles  to 
the  nortliward  of  the  gulf,  a sharp  and  uneven  range  of 
hills  runs  about  east  and  west ; the  westernmost  part  of 
which,  overlooking  tho  Ionian  Sea,  called  Mount  Zahinga, 
is  about  1500  feet  in  height,  and  continues  its  undulating 
descent  to  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis,  three  miles  north  of  Pre- 
vesa.  After  a considerable  depression,  the  eastern  part  of 
the  range  rises  again  to  a remarkable  three-peaked  moun- 
tain, called  from  its  colour  Mavro  Vouno  (Black  Mountain), 
which  has  about  the  same  elevation  as  Zalunga.  but  its 
sides  ore  rugged  and  precipitous.  Between  its  foot  and  the 
lakes  before-mentioned,  lie  the  plains  of  Aria,  neli  and  fer- 
tile; but,  from  the  thinness  of  population  and  want  of 
commerce,  they  arc  little  cultivates,  and  principally  devoted 
to  pasture.  Farther  to  the  N.E.  are  ranges  of  bills  connected 
with  the  chain  of  Ihndus.  To  the  eastward,  and  directly  on 
the  coast  of  the  gulf,  rises  the  Makronoro  ridge,  about  250 
feet  in  height,  along  which  runs  the  road  from  Albania  into 
Greece : this  road  is  capable  of  being  strongly  defended,  and 
particularly  at  the  bottom  of  Karavasara  Bay,  whore  the 
hills  scarcely  adroit  a passage  between  their  bases  and  the 
gulf.  The  southern  shore  ts  generally  rocky  except  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bays  formed  by  its  irregular  line ; the  hills 
are  round-topped,  insulated,  and  barren,  compost  princi- 
pally of  limestone  and  schist,  with  occasional  broad  veins  of 
quartz ; they  descend  steeply  to  the  shore.  One  of  these, 
to  the  eastward  of  Vonitza,  called  Amuthero,  rises  to  the 
height  of  1 500  feet.  The  western  shore,  from  Cape  l.a  Scara 
northwards  towards  I^ake  Mazoma,  is  first  rocky  and  steep  ; 
then  come  grassy  cliffs,  with  u narrow  shingly  beach  at  tne 
foot,  and  lastly,  the  hills  slope  gradually  down  to  a low 
shore. 


Tho  only  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  are.  Prevesa,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  entrance,  and  Vonitza.  at  the 
bottom  of  a bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  southern  shore. 
The  town  of  Arta,when<’e  the  Gulf  derives  its  appellation,  is 
seven  miles  from  the  north  coast.  At  Salshora,  which  is 
the  port  of  Arta,  there  is  a custom-house,  and  there  is  one 
also  in  Karavasara  and  Loutrmki  hays.  The  only  village 
is  that  of  Korakonifsi ; at  Vlica,  Arapi,  and  Karavasara. 
there  are  also  a few  huts. 

Tho  ruins  of  Argos  Aropbilochicum  are  now  visible  at  the 
bottom  of  Karavasara  Bay.  in  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  They  are 
of  CyclopUn  masonry,  situated  on  a steep  acclivity  ,35U  feet 
high,  near  the  sea.  The  town  which  occupied  the  summit 
was  encircled  by  walls,  and  those  were  laiigcnted  by  (wo 
others,  descending  the  hill  and  meeting  at  an  angle  within 
a few  feet  of  the  beach.  The  high  road  from  Albania  into 
Greece  winds  round  this  angle  through  a deep  ravine  com- 
manded by  the  town,  which  thus  offers  a very  strung  mili- 
tary position. 

There  is  a custom-house,  and  a few  huts  near  the  ruins, 
known  by  the  name  Karavasara.  38®  51'  N.  lat.,  21®  10' 
loi^.  East  of  Greenwich. 

Two  rivers,  the  1-uru  (antient  Charadnis)  and  the  Arta 
(antient  Arachthus),  flow  into  the  gulf  on  its  northern 
shores ; both  are  navigable  for  boats,  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  their  mouths.  A small  sbrearo  also  flows  through  the 
town  of  Vonitza,  affording  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent 
water. 

The  gulf  alionnds  in  fish  of  the  finest  quality,  particularly 
of  the  mullet  kind ; there  arc  also  soles,  eels,  and  sardine^ 
and  very  large  prawns.  The  sardine  fishing  is  generally  j 
farmcil  from  the  Greek  government  of  Vonitza,  whose  onl^ 
right,  however,  is  their  naval  superiority,  by  parties  of  Sici- 
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Uan>,  who  sait  them  down  in  barrcU  from  the  nets : but  the 
other  fish  arc  taken  in  fisheries  constructed  of  reeds  closely 
placed  in  the  pruund,  forming  a sort  of  labyrinth,  which 
terminates  in  a death^chamber.  whence  they  are  taken  at 
pleasure  by  a hand-net. 

The  commerce  of  the  gulf  is  very  unimportant  and  all 
carried  on  in  small  vessels ; occasional  cargoes  of  cum  and 
cattle  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  vallona,  an  acorn  used  for 
dveing  articles  of  dress  and  leather  manufactured  at  Arta, 
with  the  exchange  of  market  supplies,  constitute  the  whole 
trade. 

Small  veins  of  coal  have  been  discovered  near  the  convent 
of  Santi  Aposinli,  on  tlic  western  side  of  the  gulf,  and  the 
Mcksliear  strung  indication  of  the  presence  of  cupper. 

There  is  a rise  and  fall  of  about  two  feet ; but  this,  with 
the  volocity  and  direction  of  the  current,  are  much  in- 
fluenced bv  the.  wind,  so  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
regular  tide.  ThU  remark,  indeed,  applies  to  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf  more  immediately : with  the  sea-breeze  which 
blows  from  the  westward  the  current  sets  to  the  eastward 
i/ilo  the  gulf,  and  in  the  night,  when  that  power  fails,  the 
water  retiinis  out  of  the  gulf. 

ARTA,  the  antient  Ambraeia,  a town  of  Albania,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
seven  miles  in  a direct  line  from  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Aria.  It  i*  governed  by  a hey  under  the  pachalick  of 
Yanina,  and  prior  to  the  struggle  for  Grecian  freedom  was 
a very  large  and  |>opulouscitv,  but  having  been  stormed  in 
1 bv  the  Greeks,  under  Marco  Botzaris,  was  reduced  to 
a ruinous  state. 

Hellenic  remains  of  considerable  extent  may  still  be  seen 
forming  the  ba.se  of  the  present  walls  of  the  castle,  which  is 
situated  close  to  the  river  in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  town. 
Tliere  am  also  remains  of  the  lower  empire  in  the  convent 
buiit  by  the  empress  Theodosia,  about  the  year  8-15  of  the 
Christian  tDra.  and  another  convent,  or  catheclral,  of  the  same 
style,  but  more  recent  date.  Arta  is  a bishop's  see,  and  has 
several  Greek  churches.  In  the  quarter  more  particularly 
set  apart  for  trade,  each  art  has  its  separate  street  or  bazaar, 
and  articles  of  dress  manufactured  here  are  held  in  high  j 
estimation.  Thu  tloccatas,  or  shaggy  capotes  of  Arta,  are 
considered  the  finest : woollens,  coarse  cottons,  aud  an  in- ' 
ferior  though  strong  description  of  Russia  leather,  are  also 
manufactured,  and  this  town  derives  some  commercial  be- 
nefit as  the  entrepot  between  Yanina  and  the  gulf.  But- 
chers kill  and  vend  iheir  meat  outside  the  town  ; the  market 
IS  abundantly  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the 
neighbouring  country  which  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
ami  the  plains  abound  in  cattle  and  sheep. 

Distance  is  reckoned  by  time  at  the  average  rate  of  three 
miles  to  the  hour  and  eight  hours  to  the  day.  Arta  is 
Iwt)  days  (or  thirty-six  miles  direct  distance)  S.  } E.  from 
Yanina,  ten  hours  (sixteen  miles  direct)  N.E.  from  Pre- 
vesa.  and  three  and  a half  hours  (nine  miles  direct)  N.E. 
4 N.  from  Salahora.  The  ruud  to  the  latter  place  is  very 
go<Hl,  us  it  is  the  inure  frequent  channel  of  conveyance  for 
merchandise  even  to  Prevesa.  The  land  transportation  of 
gooils  is  by  means  of  horses,  as  the  people  baNe  very  few 
l amuU,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  a cavalcade  of  fifty 
to  eighty  horses  thus  laden.  There  is  a bridge  of  Venetian 
construction  over  the  river  Aria,  at  the  town. 


(BtUf*  St  Aria.) 


Its  whole  length  is  alioul  200  yards,  and  the  height  of  the 
centre  anglu  ulsiut  lOU  feet  al^e  the  river,  which  is  here 
divided  into  numerous  t-treams  by  sand-banks.  Arta  lies 
in  30'’  8'  N.  lat.  and  20°  69'  E.  long. 

ARTAUA'NUS.  the  last  of  the  Parthian  dynasty  of 
tho  Arsaciclo:.  Hu  succeeded  his  brother,  and  reigned  in 


prosperity  until  the  Emperor  Septimius  Serenu  suddenly 
invaded  his  dominions  and  sackeil  Ctesiphoo,  bis  capuaj. 
A.D.  199.  CaracalU,  the  son  of  Severus,  injured  him  morr 
deeply ; for  having  asked  and  ubtaiued  in  marriage  tbr 
daughter  of  Artabanua,  he  entered  the  country  with  a Ro- 
man army,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  festivities  gave  ork-r. 
for  a massacre,  a .o.  2 1 C,  in  which  numbers  of  the  P&rtiuaD^ 
perished,  and  the  king  himself  escaped  with  difticulty.  In 
dignant  at  tliis  gross  treachery,  Artabanus  took  the 
with  a numerous  army.  Caracalla  was  now  dead,  haii&e 
been  assassinated  on  his  march  between  Carrhm  and  Ede»»z, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Machnus.  After  a hard-fought  and 
indecisive  battle  of  two  days,  the  Romans  came  to  term% 
by  infonning  the  Parthian  king  of  the  death  of  CaraciUi, 
against  whom  he  was  chieHy  incensed,  and  by  restonne  th? 
prisoners  and  booty  taken  at  Ctesipbon.  This  satisfactka 
however,  was  dearly  bought ; for  it  led  to  the  overthrow  d 
the  Parthian  monarchy.  Artaxerxes,  otherwise  called  Ar- 
deshir,  took  advantage  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Pv 
thians  to  incite  the  Persians  to  revolt.  [See  Sassanioa-] 
After  the  revolt  had  been  maintained  three  years,  the  kirj: 
and  bis  rebel  subject  met,  each  at  the  head  of  a powerful 
army,  and  after  diree  days'  hard  fighting  the  former  vw 
beaten,  taken,  and  put  to  death,  a.d.  229.  The  Parthuu  > 
in  consequence  became  subject  to  the  Persians,  after  ba%iru: 
been  their  masters  for  475  years.  (Horodian.  iii.  c 9;  n 
c.  10  to  15;  Lives  of  8.  Severus,  Caracalla.  and  0:> 
Macrinus.  in  the  /litioria  Augusta;  Bayle.  Anr.  {'wr 
Hist.  V.  xi.) 

ARTAXERXES.  or  ARTOXERXES.  a Persian  ua.-a* 
and  evidently  a comfK'und  word,  Arfo-XerTes.  Herudoiiu 
(vi.  98)  interprets  it  to  signify  ' a great  warrior.'  .hu 
very  commonly  occurs  as  the  first  part  of  many  antirsi 
Persian  names,  such  as  Arta-banus,  Arta-pates,  ^c.  A:c- 
miamis  Marcellinus  (xix.  p.  14  7,  cd.  Lindenbr.  1603)  rr 
terprots  it  os  ‘conqueror  of  ware.*  We  are  inclined  to  cac 
aider  the  root  as  the  syllabic  ar,  which  appears  in  mjur> 
different  languages  under  the  form  of  er,  tr,  and  art, 
the  addition  of  /,  which  is  not  elementary  t in  all  of  tbrx- 
it  has  the  idea  of  courage  or  strength.  A/art.rr- 

and  Art,  in  this  Persian  word,  seem  to  have  the  »di:(r 
root.  For  various  opinions  on  this  point,  see  Herder.  /Vr 
sepoHs,  p.  127  ; Grotefend,  Bsthge  zu  Ilr^rens  Iderv,  i 
p.  589;  Creuxer,  Symbolik,  i.  p.  734  ; and  Pott,  Etymy  ^ 
gis€^  Forschungen,  &c.  Lemgo,  1 8.13. 

I.  ARTAXERXES.  or  ARTOXERXES.  sumam. 
Longimanus  (in  Greek  Macrocheir),  from  his  right  ba.-^ 
being  larger  than  his  left  (Plut.  Artaxerxes),  was  Uf 
second  son  ofXer.xes  I.,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
murder  of  his  father  and  elder  brother  Darius  by  Artabaix- 

H. c.  465  or464.  He  afterwards  nairowli  escaped  a»sassinai>  c 
from  the  same  hand,  but  hU  superior  strength  saved  him  i* 
the  struggle,  and  Artabanus  fell  by  a blow  foom  his  dagetr 
(Compare  Ctesias  and  Diodorus.)  During  the  civil  cumn>  ■ 
tions  that  followed  tliis  event,  and  while  the  king  was  rm 
nged  in  reducing  the  rebellious  province  of  Bartno,  tb<r 
Egyptians,  thinking  this  a fsvounible  opportunity  to  recover 
(heir  independence,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  bv 
Cambyses,  rose  in  arms  under  Inaros  b.c.  460,  and  nea/!v 
freed  their  country  from  the  yoke  of  the  Persians.  They  »: 
the  same  time  received  a numerous  body  of  Athenian  auxi- 
liaries. Artaxerxes  employed  his  uucle  Acliaemenes  o? 
brother  (Ctes.)  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  but  be  wa.s  de 
feated  and  slain.  (HcrudoU  iii.  12;  viL  7.)  In  a second 
expedition  which  he  sent  under  Artabazus  and  Megabviii.* 
be  was  more  successful,  and  the  Athenians  found  tbem>elrrj 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  country,  b.c.  456.  leaving  Egypt  id 
the  hands  of  the  Persians  afrer  an  obstinate  resistance  of»x 
vears.  during  part  of  which  time  the  Athenians  were  ab*.-^ 
lutely  in  possession  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  Athenians,  how- 
ever, still  continued  the  war,  and  sent  a body  of  troopi 
under  Cimon  to  take  possession  of  Cyprus.  Chnon  defray 
the  Persians  several  times,  and  had  nearly  reduced 
whole  of  the  island  when  ho  was  cut  off  bv  disease  b.c.  44^ 
Peace  was  then  concluded  on  the  following  <-onditions 

I.  That  nil  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  should  enjoy  full  iitdi*- 
pendencc.  2.  That  no  Persian  ships  of  war  should  enu-r 
the  sea  extending  from  the  coasts  of  Pamphvlia  os  for 
the  entrance  to  the  Black  >Sea.  3.  That  no  Persian  aircv 
should  approach  within  a horseman's  day's  journey  of  tU 
Grecian  seas  (Plut.  Ciru.  13),  or  three  days'  Journey, 
(Diod.)  A.  That  the  Athenians  should  attack  none  of  lU 
possessions  of  the  king  of  Persia.  This  peace  was  con 
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rluded  tho  «ame  year  that  Cimon  died  (Diod.xii.  4).  though 
Aome  wnt«r<  have  plu'jed  il  imme<itatuly  subsequent  to  the 
battle  at  the  river  Eurymedon,  u.c.  466  <Plut.  dm.  13.) 
(See  the  subject  discussed  in  a note  on  Diodor.  xii.  4.  by 
\Ve4seliD)i(ius.)  Artaxerxes  seems  to  have  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  peace : he  died  after  a reicn  of  forty 
years,  b.c.  425  (forty-two,  Ctes.),  and  was  succe^ed  by  bis 
son,  Xerxes  II. 

Themistocles,  who  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Greece,  found 
safety  utld  an  honourable  reception  at  the  court  of  this  Ar- 
taxerxes  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  The  date  commonly 
assigiml  to  this  event  (b.c.  466)  is  either  incorrect,  or  wo 
must  place  the  commencement  of  Artaxerxes*  reign  a little 
earlier.  [See  Thimistoclks.]  (See  Thucyd.  i.  104-llU; 
Dlod^)rus,  lib.  xi.  xii.;  Ctesiso  Persica  in  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  119; 
or.  Baehr's  ed.  of  Ctesias,  1824.) 

II.  ARTAXERXES.  surnamed  Mnemon  (Mv^^wy) 

from  the  excellence  of  his  memory,  was  tho  oldest  son  of 
Darius  II.  and  Parysatis,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  bis 
father  H death  b.c.  405.  His  original  name  was  Arsaces.  or 
Arsicas.  His  younger  brother,  Cyrus,  who  founded  his  right 
tu  the  crown  on  his  being  the  first  bom  after  the  accession 
of  his  father  (Plut.),  conspired  against  him,  and  would 
have  been  put  to  death  but  tor  the  intercession  of  bis 
mother,  who  obtained  his  pardon,  and  even  his  continuation 
in  the  command  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 
At  Sardis  he  collected  a large  force  with  tho  intention  of 
Usurping  the  throne,  and  proceeded  with  these  troops  and 
a bcxly  of  above  ten  thousand  Greek  mercenaries  to  at- 
tack the  king.  This  is  the  celebrated  expedition  of  which 
Xenophon  has  left  us  so  interesting  an  account.  [See  Ama- 
n \sis.j  A decisive  engagement  toiA  place  at  Cunaxa,  about 
forty  miles  from  Babylon,  and  the  result  was  the  death  of 
Cyrus  and  the  complete  establishment  of  Artaxerxes  on  the 
throne,  b.c.  401.  Tlie  part  which  the  Spartans  had  taken 
in  this  expedition  was  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  tho  king, 
and  a war  arose  between  them.  The  Laccdiemonians,  in- 
deed, were  encouraged  to  enter  Asia  by  the  weakness  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  which  the  expedition  of  the  10,000  had 
revealed  to  all  Greec'O.  After  several  Spartans  had  been 
sent  out,  Agcsilaus  was  at  last  appointed  to  command  the 
Spartan  troops  in  Asia  Minor,  and  his  success  was  equal  to 
the  high  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired.  Ho 
overran  the  greater  part  of  tho  western  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  would  pnibably  have  reduced  the  whole  of  the 
ptminsulo,  if  Artaxerxes  by  bribery  had  not  succeeded  in 
exciting  a Grecian  war  against  .Sparta.  Agesilaus  was 
rccalle<l  to  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  the  Persians 
soon  af^crwanls  gained  a naval  victory  noar  Cnidus,  prin- 
cipally by  the  assistance  of  Conon  the  .Athenian,  b.c.  .194. 
Tho  Spartans  were  at  last  inducwl  to  sign  a treaty  which 
t»ave  up  everything  for  which  they  had  UH.‘n  contending, 
anil  is  known  nistorv  7*  the  peace  of  Antalciilas, 

fn>m  the  name  of  the  periwm  who  was  employed  by  the 
S|Kirtans  to  conclude  it,  b.c.  .187.  [See  Agesilaus.]  It 
was  to  the  following  effect that  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
and  the  island  of  Cyprus  should  be  subject  to  the  king : that 
all  the  other  Greek  states,  except  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scy- 
ros,  should  be  independent.  Cyprus,  however,  did  not  submit 
fsee  Evagoras],  and  it  required  more  than  ten  years  to 

l eiluce  it  to  subjection.  The  only  war  which  Artaxerxes 
conducted  in  person  was  that  against  the  Cadusii,  a people 
inhabiting  the  mountains  on  the  west  and  south-west  side 
of  the  Caspian  sea.  and  in  it  he  exhibited  a patience  under 
Gitigue  which  excited  the  astonishment  of  his  courtiers. 
'^I'he  expedition  was  not  successful.  Ho  married  his  own 
daughters,  Amestris  and  Atossa,  the  first  example  that  we 
have  in  Persian  history  of  such  an  unnatural  alliance.  To- 
wanls  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  put  bis  son  Darius  to 
death  in  mnsequence  of  a conspiracy  which  he  had  formed 
against  him.  Artaxerxes  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts 
lo  reduce  Egypt  [See  Aoksilm’s.]  He  died  from  grief 
on  account  of  the  oad  conduct  of  Ochus,  the  youngest  of 
his  sons,  B.C.  359.  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  (Plut.),  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ochus.  (Plutarch's /a/eoZ/fr/itrerrM ; 
i;>iodorus,  lib.  xiii.  xiv.;  Ctesias;  Xenophon's 

III.  ARTAXERXES,  called  Ochus  before  he  a.M:ended 
the  throne,  was  the  third  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  All 
isoirounti  concur  in  making  him  one  of  the  roost  cruel  and 
rtnnguinary  of  the  Persian  princes.  He  began  his  reign  by 
putting  lo  death  all  those  of  the  royal  family  from  whom  he 
thought  himselflikely  to  incur  danger.  Egypt,  which  never 
C|.uietlv  submitted  to  the  sway  of  the  Persians,  was  at  this 
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time  in  revolt,  and  governed  by  the  last  of  its  native  prinees 
Neclanebus  II.  Artaxerxes  led  a powerful  army  against 
him,  and  completely  broke  the  strength  of  Egypt,  ».c. 
354.  His  treatment  of  the  Kgy'ptian  god,  Apis,  is  said  to 
hav'e  proved  his  destruction,  for  it  excited  so  much  indig- 
nation in  the  mind  of  Bagoas.  bis  favourite  eunuch,  au 
Egyptian  by  birth,  that  on  the  king's  return  to  Persia  he 
rour^red  him.  b.c.  338,  and  placed  on  Uie  throne  his 
youngest  son,  Arses.  If,  however,  the  date  ofthe  Egyptian 
war,  B.c.  354,  and  the  death  of  Ochus,  h.c.  338,  are  both 
correct,  this  story  seems  to  have  little  foundation  ■ (Diodorus, 
lib.  xvi.  xvti. ; J^ustin.  x.  3.;  Plutarch's  A^entau$.) 

ARTEDI,  PETER,  a distinguished  naturalist  the 
second  son  ofOlaus  Artedi,  was  bom  22nd  Februaiy,  )70i., 
at  Anund,  in  Angerroanland,  a province  of  Sweden. 
Possessing  excellent  talents  and  a good  memory,  he  was 
destined  lor  (he  church,  but  after  beginning  his  studies  at 
Normtling,  where  his  father  official^  as  clergyman,  the 
secret  inclination  of  his  heart  led  him  to  visit  the  rich  shores 
of  the  Bothnian  Gulf  to  study  fishes;  he  also  examined 
plants,  chiefly  those  used  in  agriculture  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy. 

In  1716  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Hemusand,  where, 
while  others  spent  their  hours  of  relaxation  in  play,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  fishes  and  the  collecting  of 
plants.  During  bis  residence  here  he  read  many  works  on 
alchemv.  In  1724  he  went  to  the  University  ofUpsal  to 
study  philosophy  and  theology,  but  he  gradually  abandoned 
these,  and  at  last  gave  himself  up  to  natural  history' : from 
alchemy  he  turned  to  chemistry,  an^  ultimately  to  medicine. 

In  1728  Linnaeus  Ukowisc  went  to  Upsal  lo  study  medi- 
cine, and  on  inquiring  who  among  tho  students  was  pre- 
eminent, all  answered,  Peter  Artedi : on  which  Linnaeus 
sought  his  acquaintance. 

At  this  time,  actxirding  to  Linnaeus’s  description  of  him.  he 
was  tall,  thin,  with  lung  black  hair,  and  a countenance  re- 
sembling that  of  John  Ray.  judging  by  the  portrait  of  the 
English  naturaUst.  Their  Inendship  continued  through  the 
whole  period  of  their  residence  at  Upsal,  which  was  seven 
years,  during  which  time  an  honourable  rivalry  subsisted  be- 
tween them,  each  abandoning  to  the  other  the  departments 
of  natural  history  tn  which  lie  seemed  to  excel ; in  this 
way  the  study  of  fishes  and  the  amphibia  was  assigned  to 
Artedi.  while  Linnaous  su^assed  him  in  a knowledge  of 
birds  and  insects.  In  testimony  of  their  friendship,  l^fore 
the  departure  of  Linumus  fur  Lapland  and  of  Artedi  for 
England,  they  mutually  constituted  each  other  heir  to  their 
papers  and  collections  of  natural  history,  the  survivor 
pledging  himself  to  publish  whatever  manuscripts  might 
seem  worthy  of  the  public  eye. 

In  September.  1734,  Artedi  sailed  from  Stockholm  to 
London,  where  he  met  with  the  most  courteous  reception, 
particularly  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  During  bis  slay  in 
London  he  wrote  the  preface  to  his  Ichthyolo^ta. 

In  1 735  Linnseus,  after  his  Lapland  tour,  went  to  Leyden, 
where,  after  residing  a fowweeks,  he  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  himself  joineil  by  his  friend  Artedi.  7*ho  means 
of  Artedi  being  now  almost  exhausted,  he  meditated  a return 
to  his  native  land ; but  a very  diflurent  fate  awaited  biro. 
Albert  Seba,  an  old  and  wealthy  apothecary  of  AiusU-rdam, 
who  had  collected  an  unrivalled  museum  of  objects  of 
natural  history,  had  published  two  volumes  descriptive  of 
quadrupeds  and  serpents,  and  when  about  to  publish  the 
third  concerning  Ashes,  he  requested  the  assistance  of 
Linneaus ; but  he,  being  occupied  with  other  matters,  and 
moreover  engaged  with  Dr.  Cliffort  of  Leyden,  declined 
Seba's  offer.  Linnseus,  however,  recommended  his  friend 
Artedi.  Previous  to  this  Artedi  assisted  Linnsus  in  his 
great  Systema  Naturtt.  particularly  in  the  departments  of 
fishes,  and  in  the  umbelliferous  plants,  in  the  arrangement 
and  construction  of  the  genera  of  which,  he  recommendoil 
the  adoption  of  the  involucnim  as  furnishing  a good  charac- 
ter. Indeed  it  was  the  intention  of  Artedi.  after  his  work  on 
fishes  should  have  been  finished,  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  >tu^  of  umbelliferous  plauts.  Having  entered  upon 
his  new  office,  he  drew  up  for  the  work  of  SelM.  the  descrip- 
tions, tho  synonymes,  the  genera,  and  species  of  nearly  all 
that  remained. 

Alraut  this  time,  LinntDus,  having  finished  his  Fuuda- 
menta  Botanira,  hastened  to  Amitcnluro  to  show  it  to 
Artedi,  who  on  his  part  showcrl  Linmsus  his  Philoiojyhia 
/rhthyohgica,  which  hod  been  the  work  of  several  years 
lobour. 
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Thif  delightful  and  advant^eous  interchange  of  ideas  | 
soon  experienced  a melanchuly  interruption ; Artedi,  on  the  j 
21st  September,  1735,  when  returning  to  his  lodgings  from  ' 
the  house  of  Seba,  h>ll  into  one  of  the  canals  of  Amsterdam, 
and  no  assistance  being  at  hand,  he  was  not  discovered  till 
morning.  Thus,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  perished 
one  whom  Linnieus  justly  pronounced  an  honour  and  orna> 
mentto  bis  country. 

Linnieus,  in  conformity  with  their  testamentary  arrange- 
ment, claimed  his  manuscripts ; but  the  landlord,  on  occount 
of  some  small  debts,  refusal  to  give  them  up,  and  even 
threatened  to  sell  them  by  auction.  They  were  purchased 
by  Dr.  Cliffort,  and  by  him  presented  to  IJnnaeus.  Among 
them  he  found  the  Philoiophia  Ichthyologira  alone  finished ; 
the  Synottymolo^ca,  a work  of  immense  labour,  complete, 
but  confhsed ; the  Descriptiont,  good : the  Bibliotheca^  un- 
finished ; and  the  Systema  nearly  complete. 

Linnmua  devoted  more  than  a year  to  render  these  works 
complete,  and  then  gave  them  to  the  world,  preceded  by  a 
wcU-writteu  Iifeoftlieauthor,in  I vol.  8vo,  Ixyd.  1738.  Lin- 
nteu-s  had  previously  availed  himself  of  them,  for  the  de- 
partment of  flsbes.  in  his  SysteTna  Naturct,  published  at 
Leyden  in  1735. 

Cu\ier  and  V'alenciennes,  in  their  histor)'  of  ichthyology, 
prefixed  to  their  Hitioire  NatureUe  des  Poxuont,  Paris, 
18'i8,  pronounce  this  the  first  work  which  gave  a truly 
scientino  character  to  the  natural  history  of  fishes,  com- 
pleting that  which  had  been  so  well  begun  by  Willoughby 
and  Ray. 

Artedi  founded  his  orders  solely  upon  the  consistence  of 
the  skeleton,  upon  the  opercula  of  the  gills  (branchUe),  and 
the  nature  of  the  rays  of  the  fins.  Of  these  there  are  four, 
ifor  we  do  not  admit  the  cetacea,)  denominated  the  mala- 
luptcrygii,  the  acanthopteiygii.  the  brmnchiostegii,  and 
the  chondropterygii.  The  branchiostegii,  being  b^ly  con- 
structed and  bailly  defined,  cannot  be  retained,  but  the  other 
three  are  strictly  natural,  and  nothing  superior  to  them  has 
yet  been  propoe^.  The  genera  wore  sixty-eight,  but  of 
these  fifty-five  only  were  defined,  thirteen  being  merely 
indicated  in  the  supplements  to  the  Omera  and  the  Syn- 
onymologica, 

enera  of  Artedi. 


I.  Kaiaetpirryfii. 
X>aXD«thaa. 
Gobi  til. 
GrariDML 

Atyentintt. 

RsueirtuA. 

Cotrsooui. 

OMMrui. 

SaliDo. 

Rw>t. 

CvrypbKM. 

Amamytcu. 

IVurooi'eies. 

!»irotbAtetii. 

(■•(la*. 

AnarbidiM. 

Murvu. 

OpbiiUum. 

AubWpt. 

UjmBoiiM. 


II, 

BWodIos. 

Xiphiu. 

tteumbrr. 

Mogil. 

S«bia«. 

8p«nii. 

Sciicua. 

I'etca. 

Tnrhinui. 

Seor(i*iM. 

Cottaa. 

Zeut. 

Choiodoii. 

tiutrroitrus. 

III. 

Octndoo. 

ryei<»pWtni. 

S^biui. 


IV.  Ckondrsfltrygii. 
I'ciromycon. 
.\rciprci*rr. 
Rqiimiu. 

UaiA. 


0«n«r*  Inllealcil  in  lh« 
.SuppWmrata. 

1.  In  (A»  UnfTB. 
Tmi*. 

Snarua. 

Muitr^a.  phycis. 
SpbvrroA. 

II.  in  the 
Cida. 

CaprUcua. 

PboUa. 

Cithftraa. 

Alhrrtoa. 

Siparia. 

Cnrlon. 


In  his  botanical  labours  he  was  not  so  successful.  Tlie 
involucnim  of  the  general  umbel  and  the  involucellum  of 
the  partial  umbel  (in  other  worls.  the  general  and  partial 
invulucra)  are  merely  bracte^,  on  which,  in  no  other  case, 
has  it  ever  been  attempted  to  found  generic  characters. 
These  parts,  indeed,  funiish  very  secondary  characters,  and 
an  arrangement  of  umlielliferous  plants  according  to  them 
must  be  at  all  times  bad,  and  cannot  be  retained  in  the 
present  day,  especially  since  the  labours  of  Koch  and  De- 
caiidolle  have  furnished  one  so  much  superior.  (Sec  Nova 
Ada  Academue  Cetsarea  Nature  Cunoatyrtun,  1824,  vol. 
•ii,  part  i.  p.  55.  and  DccandoUo,  Memoxre  sur  la  Famille 
des  Ombelli/eres,  Paris,  1829.  Decandolle,  Prodromuh  Syt- 
tematia  Naturalia  Re^i  Vegetabilia,  vol.  iv.  Umbelliferm, 
p.  55.  Paris,  1830. 

Linneus  called  a genus  of  umbelliferous  plants  after  his 
fnend,  Artedia,  of  which  only  one  species  is  known.  A. 
at^uamata.  Artcfli's  lehthyologia  was  reprinted  and  en- 
larged by  J.  Waldbauro,  three  volumes  quarto,  Lubeck, 
1788,  1789,  1792. 

ARTEMI  DCKRUS  of  Ephesus  wrote  a treatise  on  general 
Geography,  in  eleven  books,  besides  some  other  worlw.  llis 
mra  is  not  precisely  known,  but  ho  wrote  probably  about  one 


centur)'  h.c.  His  geographical  work  is  very  often  quoicu  Ik 
Strabo  as  authority,  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  History,  by  Su- 
phamu  of  Byzantium  in  his  IXciionary,  and other  writers. 
The  passages  thus  quoted  arc  collected  in  Hudson's  Minor 
Greek  Geographera,  vol.  i.  We  can  collect  from  Strabo 
that  Artemidurus  visited  Spain,  Rome,  and  Alexandm. 
He  was  sent  by  his  citizens  on  an  embas.sy  to  Rome,  in 
onler  to  recover  two  valuable  salt  lakes  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Caystcr  which  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  but 
been  seized  by  the  Roman  paiblteani  (farmers  of  Use  taxes). 
Artemidorus  was  successful,  and  was  rewarded  with  a golden 
statue.  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  642.) 

ARTEMIDO'RUS,  surnamed  Daldianus,  from  I>aldi.<-. 
a city  of  Lydia,  which  was  his  birth-place,  is  the  author 
of  a work  in  five  books,  entitled  ’OvupoKfuruea,  or.  The 
Interpretation  of  Dreams.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  ibr 
Antonincs ; and  collected  his  materials  hy  travelling  in 
Greece,  Asia,  Italy,  and  various  other  countries,  and  regis 
tering  such  communications  as  ho  was  favoured  with  by 
those  who  studied  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  (Sec 
Lib.  I.  cap.  i.)  The  value  of  the  work,  which  is  writtcc 
in  very  fair  Greek,  consists  in  the  strange  stories,  and  in 
the  view  which  it  gives  of  the  superstition  about  dreams  m 
that  age : it  is  also  useful  for  the  expiration  of  severe 
mythological  allusions  and  symbols.  The  fifth  book,  en- 
titled *Airo(dffftc,  or  * Results,'  is  addressed  to  the  autburi 
son : it  contains  ninety-five  short  dreams  that  occurrf?<l  \» 
dificront  individuals,  and  the  events  which  followed.  Since 
of  the  dreams  are  remarkable  as  sam^M  of  what  peopk  i 
dreams  were  seventeen  centuries  ago.  Tlie  first  edition  vu 
by  Aldus,  1518,  8vo.;  tlie  last  by  Reiff,  Leipzig.  1805,  i 
vols.  8vo.,  one  of  text  and  the  (^cr  of  notes.  An  EngU«h 
translation  was  published  in  1644,  in  12mo.  under  the  utkr 
of  • 'fhe  Interpretation  tf  Dreama,  digested  into  five  boob, 
by  that  antient  philosopher  Artemidorus.'  Of  this  work  i 
tenth  edition  was  published  in  1690. 

Artemidurus  wrote  other  works  besides  that  which  «e 
now  have.  Sec  Suidas  (*Apri/iifwpoc),  and  the  authoc'i 
work.  Lib.  II.  cap.  i. 

A'RTEMIS,  one  of  the  antient  Greek  divinities,  kruran 
to  the  Romans  as  Diana,  whose  attributes  were  so  numeroai 
and  of  such  opposite  kinds,  that  it  is  difiicult  to 
how  they  should  have  been  assembled  in  the  same  deity,  if 
we  did  not  know  that  the  imaginative  spirit  of  the  Grecb 
loved  to  invest  their  gods  with  the  most  opposite  characten. 
In  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  she  appears  as  die 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Leto  (Latona),  sister  of  Apollo,  and 
the  goddess  who  presided  over  hunting.  She  traverses  the 
woods,  armed  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  attended  by  nu- 
merous nymphs.  Her  bow  is  employed,  not  only  sgaiosi 
the  beasts  of  the  forests,  but  also  against  man  ; and  in  tht>-< 
early  poems  she  is  represented  as  never  yielding  to  the 
allurements  of  love.  She  is  a chaste  and  pure  virgin.  lo 
the  Orphic  l^mru  (35,36)  wo  find  her  invested  with  C‘tbcT 
attributes.  There  she  assists  at  child-birth,  is  the  assuager 
' of  pain,  looks  with  benignant  eye  on  the  labours  of  mm. 
anil  is  the  autlior  to  him  of  abundant  harvests,  of  peact-. 
and  of  health.  In  this  slie  seems  to  have  appropriated  tu 
herself  part  of  the  duties  of  Ceres,  and  indeed,  according  to 
/Kschylus.  she  was  daughter  of  that  goddess.  In  a temple 
at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia  her  statue  stood  by  the  side  of 
that  01  Ceres,  and  she  was  clothed  with  the  skin  of  a bind ; 
a quiver  bung  from  her  shoulder;  she  had  a lamp  in  one 
hand  and  two  serpents  in  the  other.  (Pausan.  viii.  37.)  In 
the  Greek  tragic  poets  she  appears  under  another  character, 
acconling  to  which  the  favour  of  the  goddess  must  be  ob- 
tained by  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims.  Iphigenia.  daugh- 
ter of  At^memnon,  on  her  return  from  the  Tauri,  intro- 
duced this  barbarous  feature  in  the  worship  of  Artemis. 
At  Sparta  there  was  a temple  of  Artemis  Orthia,  where  they 
exhibited  an  old  wooden  statue,  said  to  be  that  brought  In 
Iphigcnia  from  the  Tauri ; and  though  in  later  time-s  human 
victims  were  not  offered,  the  thiiit  for  blood,  which  the  god- 
dess was  supposed  to  feel.  wa.s  satisfied  by  the  severe 
^xiurging  of  the  Spartan  youths  before  her  statue.  (Pausan. 
iii.  16.)  All  these  various  fables  were  collected  by  (be  Alex- 
andrine poets  of  later  times,  and  fitted  to  one  another  so  a^ 
to  form  a whole. 

The  worship  of  Artemis  was  very  general  throughout 
Greece  and  the  colonies,  but  she  was  more  particularly  the 
gwldess  of  tbo  .\rcadians,  if  wo  may  judge  from  the  nume- 
rous temples  found  in  that  district.  There  almost  evoy 
height,  fountain,  and  river,  supplied  her  with  a diatinelive 
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epithet,  so  that  the  poet  AVman  (who  flourished  nrobably  I 
B C.  672)  says,  that  she  derives  names  from  ten  thou'^and 
Tsountains,  cities,  and  rivers.  She  is  Lycoatis  on  Mount 
Mcenalus  (Paus.  nii.  36),  Cnakcati*  at  Tcgea  (viii.  33),  ! 
Stymphalia  on  Styraphalus  ('’‘i),  Cnacalcsia  and  Condy-  ^ 
leatU  at  Caphyse  (‘iS) ; and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  this 
old  Peloponnesian  divinity  is  frequently  found  in  connee* 
tion  with  streams  and  rivers.  She  is  omnium  domino, 
‘mistress  of  rivers,'  in  Catullus  (34,  )2);  Xi^uyffreiy  Iwi- 
nowof.  inspectress  or  superinten^t  of  ports,  in  Calli- 
iiachus  (iiu  4U). 

Artemis  was  a favourite  subject  with  the  artists  of  Greece, 
and  they  have  gonerally  represented  her  as  a huntress. 
They  endeavoured  to  invest  ner  with  all  the  freshness  and 
vigour  of  youth : in  the  old  style,  where  she  is  generally 
clad  in  the  stola,  the  artist  still  contrived  to  indicate  her 
full  and  well-  formed  figure.  In  the  works  of  Scopas, 
Praxiteles,  and  Timotheus,  Artemis  was,  like  Apollo,  re- 
presented of  a slender  form ; her  hips  and  breasts  with- 
out the  fullness  of  womanhood.  Tlie  countenance  is  that 
of  Apollo,  only  with  a softer  expression  and  more  frill ; 
the  hair  is  sometimes  bound  over  the  forehead,  but  more 
frequently  in  a hunch  behind  oi'  on  the  top  of  the  head  in 
the  manner  peculiar  to  the  Dorians.  The  dress  is  a Doric 
vest  (xirwv),  cither  tucked  m»  high,  or  reaching  to  the  feet; 
and  the  shoes  are  Cretan.  Sometimes  a dead  or  dying  stag 
lies  at  her  feet.  Sec  Filhol,  Galirie  SapoUon,  v.  366 ; Vis- 
conti, Iconographie,rX\\.  1 ; Diana  Lochrra  tn Millin,  Afona* 
ntirnts  inedits,  ii.  .14.  (See  this  subject  treated  frilly  in 
Miiller,  .irehdotogie  der  Kunsi,Bnss\iu,  1830.)  We  nave 
not  entered  into  the  question  whether  there  were  several 
goddesses  of  this  name  distinct  from  each  other  in  their  cha- 
racter and  attrihutes,  but  we  think  that  this  opinion  is  by 
no  ro^ns  improbable.  She  is  considered  the  same  as  the 
Buhastis  (Herod,  ii,  59)  of  the  Egyptians.  (Seyflarth, 
•JescMehte  det  alien  .Egypten,  I„eipzlg,  1833  ; Miiller, 
Dorier  (translation)  vol.  i.;  Voss,  A/yMo/.  Br.  iii.  1.  See 
Diana,  Sklkne.  and  Hecate.) 

ARTEMPSIA,  the  daughter  of  Lygdamis,  became  queen 
of  Halicarnassus,  a city  on  the  coast  of  A.sia  Minor,  n’hen 
her  husband  died.  She  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
women  of  antiqui^,  if  we  may  credit  the  account  given  by 
her  countryman  Herodotus.  She  attended  Xerxes  in  bi's 
expedition  against  Greece  n.  c.  480,  and  furnished  five 
ships,  which  were  second  only  to  those  of  the  Sidonians.  In 
the  council  of  war  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  she  strongly 
reprc!sented  to  Xerxes  the  folly  of  risking  a naval  engage- 
ment, and  the  event  justified  her  opinion.  In  the  battle 
she  displayed  so  much  courage,  that  it  caltetl  forth  from 
Xerxes  the  exclamation,  * that  the  men  behaved  like  wo- 
men, and  the  women  like  men.'  To  her  Xerxes  intrustcil 
the  care  of  his  children,  that  they  might  be  transported 
in  safety  to  his  kingdom.  (Horouot.  vii.  99.  viii.  87-103.) 
She  was  represented  in  the  Persian  portico  (<yrod  Utpoueii, 
us  it  was  called  at  Sparta)  which  was  erected  to  cororae- 
niomte  the  great  defeat  of  the  Persians.  (Paus.  iii.  11.) 

ARTEMI'SIA,  daughter  of  Hceatomnus,  king  of  Curia 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  wife  of  Mausolus,  whom  she  succeeded 
on  his  death  b.c.  35.3.  From  all  the  accounts  transmitted 
to  us  respecting  her,  she  seems  to  have  been  strongly 
attached  to  her  husband  ; but  that  she  should  have  dnink 
the  ashes  of  his  l>ody  mixed  with  water,  as  Pliny  tells 
us.  is  a statement  rather  extraordinary.  (See  also  Va- 
lerius Max.  lib.  iv.)  She  proposed  two  prizes,  one  in  tra- 
gedy, and  another  in  oratory,  to  those  who  should  pronounce 
the  best  panegyric  on  her  husband  ; and  among  those  who 
eamo  forward,  according  to  Aulus  (jelliua  (x.  18),  were 
Thcopompua,  Theodectes,  and  Naucrates:  some  have  even 
added  Isocrates.  The  successful  competitors  were  Thco- 
pompus  and  Tlieodectes.  She  caused  a monument  to  lie 
«>rt'ctcd  to  the  memory*  of  Mausolus,  which,  for  its  grandeur 
and  magnificence,  was  considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  called  * mausoleum'  from  the  name  of 
her  husband,  and  hence  the  name  mausoleum  is  ofren 
applied  to  funeral  monuments.  It  seems  to  have  existed  in 
Llie  lime  of  Strabo  (p.  656).  She  died  after  a reign  of  two 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  brother.  Idrieus,  B.c.  351. 

( Diod.  xv\.  45.) 

ARTEMI  SIA,  an  extensive  genus  of  plants  bcloniidng  to 
llio  natural  order  composite,  and  remarkable  for  the  intense 
Ijitterncss  of  manv  of  its  species.  It  is  easily  recognised  by 
Clie  multitude  of  fine  divisions  into  which  its  loaves  arc 
axsaBlIy  separated,  and  the  numerous  clu«lors  of  small,  round. 


drooping,  greenish-yellow,  or  brownish  flower-heads,  with 
whicli  its  branchci)  are  loaded.  Tlie  tlowrets  arc  all  tubular, 
but  those  in  the  circumference  of  each  head  are  very  imper- 
fect. 

The  most  interesting  species  arc  wormwood,  tarragon,  and 
southernwood;  the  former  {Artemisia  absinthium)  is  met 
with  frequently  in  waste  places  all  over  Europe  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia.  Its  leaves  have  a silky  or  hoary 
aspect,  in  consecuiencc  of  a thick  covering  of  exceedingly 
delicate  hairs,  and  they  ore  deeply  lubod.  The  flower  be^s 
are  very  numerou.«,  and  of  a light  buff  colour.  Wormwood 
is  celebrated  for  its  intensely  bitter,  tonic,  and  stimulating 
qualities,  which  have  caused  it  to  be  an  ingredient  in  va- 
rious medicinal  preparations,  and  even  in  the  preparation  of 
liqueurs.  It  derives  its  namu  from  its  use  in  destroying 
worms  in  children. 

Tarragon  {Artemisia  dracunaJus)  is  a Siberian  speciea, 
the  stems  of  which  grow  two  or  three  fbet  high,  are  perfectly 
snitxilh,  and  of  a bright  green.  Its  leaves  arc  undivided, 
very  narrow,  smooth,  and  rather  succulent ; when  bruised 
they  emit  a stimulating  odour,  and  if  chewed  produce  a pecu- 
liarly pungent  moisture  in  the  mouth,  which  is  so  generally 
considered  agreeable  that  the  leaves  are  employed  as  a 
pickle,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  some  kinds  of  vinegar.  The 
flower-heads  are  small,  round,  and  smooth,  and  contain  seven 
or  eight  flowerets. 

Southernwood  {Artemisia  abrotonum),  on  odoriferous 
herb  found  all  over  the  south  of  Europe  from  Portugal  to 
the  Dardaiii-lles,  and  thence  through  Palestine,  Persia,  and 
the  middle  of  Asia  into  Chino,  is  frequently  seen  in  old- 
fashioned  garden.s  where  it  was  cultivated  for  its  peculiar 
aromatic  scent.  It  is  a hoary  plant,  l»ecotuing  in  warm 
countries  a shrub,  and  even  with  us  acquiring  a woody  stem 
j after  a few  years  ; its  branches  boar  loose  panicles  of  nodding 
] yellow  flower-hc^s.  which  are  externally  grey  with  down : 

I the  leaves  belonging  to  the  panicles  are  much  longer  and 
narrower  than  those  of  the  stem. 

All  these  arc  increased  either  by  division  of  the  crown  ot 
the  root  or  bv  what  arc  technically  called  slips,  that  is  to  say, 
cuttings  ruaely  torn  from  the  woody  part  of  the  stem  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  ground  ; these  strike  root  readily  and 
make  young  plants  in  a montli  or  two. 

ARITERY,  from  the  Greek  aprt\pia  {arteria),  signifying 
an  air-vessel ; because  the  antients,  ignorant  of  the  circula- 
tion. and  finding  the  arteries  always  empty  after  death,  sup- 
posed they  were  tubes  exmtaining  air.  Why  after  death  the 
arteries  arc  emptv  and  the  blo<^  accumulated  in  the  veins 
will  be  explained  liereafrer.  By  the  term  artery  is  meant  a 
vessel  which  conveys  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  different 
I parts  of  the  body : a vein,  on  the  contrary,  is  a vessel  which 
I oonveys  blood  from  the  different  parts  of  the  body  to  the 
! heart.  [See  Vbi.v.]  All  the  arteries  of  the  system  proceed 
! from  two  great  trunks  immediately  connected  with  the  oavi- 
I tics  of  the  heart,  namely,  the  pulmonary  orter}*,  which  arises 
from  the  right,  and  the  aorta,  which  springs  from  the  left 
ventricle.  [SeeHsAKT.]  The  pulmonarv*  artery  conveys  blood 
I from  the  right vcntricleof  the  heart  to  tno  lungs;  the  aorta 
carries  blo^  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  to  all  the 
parts  of  the  system,  and  consequently  is  the  common  source 
of  all  the  arteries  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  circulate  through  the  lungs.  [See  Aorta.]  The 
arteries  derived  from  the  aorta  contain  arterial,  those  de- 
rived from  the  pulmonary  artery  contain  venous  blood,  and 
this  tatter  vessel  is  the  only  artery  in  the  system  which  does 
not  contain  arterial,  that  is,  decarbonized  or  proper  nutrient 
bloofl.  [Sec  Blood.] 

The  arterial  system  is  arborescent,  that  is,  the  branches 
which  spring  from  tho  aorta  successively  increase  in  number 
and  diminish  in  size  as  they  pnx'ccd  from  tho  heart  towards 
their  ultimate  terminations  in  the  system.  Each  trunk 
commonly  ends  by  dividing  into  two  or  mewe  branches,  the 
combined  area  of  which  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the 
trunk  from  which  they  spring.  I'be  capacity  of  the  branches 
is  estimated  to  exceed  that  of  the  tnmks  in  the  proportion 
of  one  and  a half  to  one.  Tlie  arterial  trunk  always  dividing 
into  branches,  and  the  larger  branches  into  braiiclica  more 
and  more  minute,  it  is  obvious  that  the  blood  in  the  arte- 
rial system  is  always  flowing  from  larger  into  sroallcr 
tubes. 

The  organization  of  the  arteries  is  peculiar,  and  differs 
considerably  from  that  of  the  veins.  [SeeVii.N.]  They 
are  of  a yellowish-white  colour,  loose  anci  flocculcnt  on  their 
external  turface,  but  their  internal  surface  is  smooth  and 
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poHshed.  They  are  composed  of  three  dUtinct  membranes, 
which  arc  superimpo»iiHl  one  upon  the  other,  and  which  are 
intimately  aniled  by  d■'^Ucatc  cellular  litAue.  Each  ul'  Uicm; 
membranes  is  called  a tunic,  or  coat,  and  each  possesses  a 
pxuliar  structure,  and  performs  a separate  function  in  tlic 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

1 . The  internal  tunic  consists  of  a membrane,  colourless, 
transparent,  and  thin,  yet  so  firm  and  strong;  that  it  is  sup* 
posed  to  resist  more  than  any  of  the  others  the  bursting  of 
the  artery  by  the currentof  the  bloo<l:  for  if.  in  a living  animal, 
the  other  coats  be  entirely  removed,  this  alone  is  found 
capable  of  sustaining  the  impetus  uf  the  rirculutinn,  ami  of 
preventing  rupture  from  the  dilatation  of  the  artery. 

2.  The  middle  tunic,  calleil  also  the  fibrous  and  the  roiis* 
cular,  is  comp.'ied  of  yellowish  fibres,  which  pass  in  uu 
oblique  direction  around  the  calibre  uf  the  vessel,  forming 
segments  of  circles  which  arc  so  joined  as  to  produce  com* 
plete  rings.  In  the  larger  trunks,  several  layers  of  these 
6bres  ran  be  raised  in  succession  by  the  forceps,  so  that  this 
coat  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and  it  is  proportionally 
thicker  in  the  small  branches  than  in  the  large  trunks. 
This  coat  is  hrm,  solid,  and  highly  elastic.  It  is  the  main 
tunic  by  which  the  artery  resists  dilatation  in  the  transverse 
direction,  which  it  dues  so  efTectually,  that  when  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  propels  a fresh  current  of  blood  into 
the  aorta,  little  or  no  dilatation  uf  the  vessel  is  perceptible. 
The  characteristic  property  of  the  fibrous  coal  is  coiitrocti* 
lit)’.  If  it  l>o  mechanically  irritated,  or  if  a chemical  stimu* 
lant,  such  as  ardent  spirit  or  ammonia,  be  applied  to  it,  the 
vessel  contracts  forcibly  upon  its  contents.  This  <Mntractile 
power,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  muscular  fibre,  in- 
duced anatomists  to  believe  that  the  fibrous  tunic  consists  of 
muscular  fibres  ; but  careful  examination  has  shown  ^hat  its 
organization  possesses  nothing  in  common  with  (hat  of  the 
muscular  tissue,  while  chemical  analysis  has  demonstrated 
that  it  contains  no  fibrin,  which  is  the  basis  of  muscle. 

3.  The  external  tunic,  calle«l  also  the  cellular,  consists  of 
small  whitish  fibres,  very  dense  and  tough,  interlaced  to- 
gether in  ever)  direction.  It  is  much  thicker  in  the  large 
trunks  than  in  the  small  branches,  the  reverse  of  the  fihruus 
coat  lu  outer  surface  is  cu\ereil  by  a loose  and  llocculent 
cellular  substance,  which  connects  the  artery  with  tho  sur* 
Munding  parts,  and  particularly  with  the  sheath  of  the 
vessel.  Its  firmness  and  resistance  aro  so  great,  that  it  is 
not  divided,  however  firmly  a ligature  may  be  placed  around 
the  arterv' : and  its  elasticity,  especially  in  tho  longitudinal 
direction,  is  so  remarkable  that  it  has  been  culled,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  elastic  coat. 

Artenos  arc  themselves  abundantly  supplied  with  arteries, 
constituting  their  nutrient  vessels,  and  calle<l  vaxa  vasttrum; 
hut  these  nutrient  vessels  of  the  arteiy  form  but  few  ana- 
stomoses. that  is,  but  few  communications  with  any  other  ar- 
teries. It  is  essential,  in  tying  an  arterial  trunk,  to  disturb 
it  as  little  as  possible,  and  only  to  exposo  just  so  much  of  it 
as  is  indispensable  for  the  proper  application  of  the  ligature. 
In  the  first  cases  treated  by  Mr.  Hunter  for  aneurism  [see 
Ankukism],  four  ligatures  were  placed  around  the  di8ca&e<l 
artery,  which  was  dividcnl  in  the  intervening  space.  Two  of 
those  were  called  safety-ligatures,  being  intend^  to  be  draw  n 
tight  if  the  others  gave  way  ; but  the  application  of  these 
ligatures  disturbed  tho  nutrient  arteries  of  the  vessel  to 
such  a degree,  that  inllammation.  ulceration.  murtificRtiun, 
and  heomorrhage  ensued,  so  that  those  so  called  safety  were 
really  danger-ligatures,  producing  the  very  evils  which  they 
were  intendo<l  to  avert.  The  careful  observotion  of  the 
functions  of  these  vessels  has  corrected  this  and  several 
other  errors,  and  led  to  most  important  improvements  in 
surg  cal  practice. 

The  principal  norv’es  of  arteries  are  derived  from  the 
ganglionic  or  the  organic  system,  butwith  these  are  mingled 
amnehes  derived  from  the  sentient  or  the  animal  system. 
[See  Nbhvij.]  Accordingly,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
arteries  carrv  on  their  functions  independently  of  any  inllu- 
ence  derived  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  they  are 
capable  of  being  affected  by  agents  applied  to  those  organs. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  a state  of  health, 
arteries  are  but  little  sensible:  they  may  be  irritate<l  in 
living  animals  by  the  scalpel,  or  by  the  application  of  che- 
mical stimulants,  without  affonling  any  indication  of  pain. 
Nevertheless,  in  certain  states  of  disease,  there  cannot  be  a 
question  that  they  beoome  exquisitely  sensible. 

Among  th"  physical  properties  of  arteries,  the  most  im- 
portant arc  tlieir  extensibility  and  their  elasticity.  Their 


extensibiUty  is  chietly  in  the  direction  of  their  lenffth.  If 
ail  artery  Ik.  lied  in  two  place#,  and  divide^l  between  tbe 
ligatures,  the  portion  which  is  next  the  heart  is  sensibly 
cU)iigaied  at  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle  ; but  their  ex- 
tensibility in  the  circular  or  transverse  direction  is  not  grreat 
After  an  artery  has  been  extended,  either  lengthwise  cr 
transversely,  it  suddenly  retracts  on  itself  when  tbe  ex- 
tending force  is  removed.  If  the  finger  be  forcibly  inlro- 
I duced  into  the  section  of  a large  artery,  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  ro-act  on  the  finger,  and  proportionally  compress  iL 
If  an  artery  be  divided  in  the  dead  l^y.  though  emptied  of 
its  contents,  it  maintains  its  cylindri  *al  form,  and  preserve) 
its  capacity  unimpaired.  The  elastic  property  on  whxb 
these  phenomena  depend  is  common  to  all  the  coats,  but  it 
is  greatest  in  the  external,  and  lea.st  in  the  internal  tumr. 
and  it  is  also  much  greater  in  the  large  trunks  than  in  tbe 
small  branches.  Elasticity,  in  the  longitudinal  directioii. 
re#toros  the  artery  to  its  original  statu  after  it  has  bees 
elongated  in  the  various  motions  of  the  body  : in  the  trans- 
verse direction,  it  keeps  the  artery  open,  and  thus  maintaiD> 
a free  channel  for  tho  passage  of  the  blood  through  tbe 
vessel,  while  it  also  assists  the  fibrous  tunic  iu  resisting  the 
over-distension  of  the  artery  by  the  impulse  of  the  circu- 
lating current. 

Tlie  most  important  vital  proMrty  of  lire  artery  is  iu  coo- 
tractility,  that  is.  its  power  of  uimiaishing  its  caparity,  le 
approximating  its  parietes,  and  thus  proportionally  actu.g 
upon  its  contents.  Even  the  large  trunks  pussews  this  pro- 
perty in  some  degree  ; but  it  resides  chietly  in  the  ulumUe 
divisions  of  the  arterial  branches,  that  is.  the  capillary  vessels 
The  main  purpose  of  the  trunk#  and  large  branches  of  tbe 
arteries  is  to  receive  the  blood  from  the  heart,  and  to  transm;: 
it  to  the  capillar)'  vessels  in  the  organs.  The  purpose  of 
the  capillary  ves»els  is  as  various  as  the  actions  of  the  Mgan> 
ill  which  they  terminate,  and  of  which  Hctions,  indeed,  they 
aro  the  great  inslruroonts.  Between  the  trunks  and  large 
branches  of  the  arteries,  and  their  ultimate  divisions,  then- 
is  such  a total  difference  in  structure  and  function,  that  they 
must  be  regarded  as  two  distinct  sets  of  vessels,  and  lfa< 
latter  require  a separate  consideration.  [See  Capillakv 
Vksskls.J 

Arteries,  besides  capillary  vessels,  terminate  also  in  v^nv, 
in  exhalant  vessels,  that  is.  colourless  vessels,  which  sir 
»upi>o»ed  to  open  by  minute  orifices  on  various  tnenibranotn 
surlaces,  perhaps  in  lymphatic  vessels  (which  sec),  and  ai 
excretory  duct#.  [Sec  Gla.>d.] 

The  principal  diseases  to  which  arteries  arc  liable,  are  in- 
fiaimnutioti,  ossification  (deposition  of  bony  matter),  calra 
rcous  deposition  (deposition  of  chalky  matter),  and  aiwu- 
rism. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS  arc  perpendicular  )>erfuratums or 
borings  into  the  ground,  through  which  water  rise*  fratn 
various  depths,  according  to  circumstance#,  aliove  the  surfur 
of  the  soil,  producing  a constant  flow  or  stream  ; they  are 
highly  useful  in  districts  where  springs  or  rivers  are  scarce, 
or  where  the  usual  surface  water  is  of  iudilfereiit  quality . 
Tlicso  perforation#  have  been  named  Artesian  wells  iPtoit 
Arti'>-icmy  from  the  opinion  that  they  were  first  use<l  in  the 
district  of  Artois  in  I'ram’e.  They  are  seldom  more  than  a 
few  inches  in  diameter,  and  arc  made  by  means  of  the  usual 
boring  instruments.  Their  action  is  due  to  the  coasranl 
endeavour  of  water  to  seek  its  level,  as  will  be  readily  un 
derstood  by  means  of  the  accompanying  diagram,  represent- 
ing u geological  section  of  a country  in  which  Artesian  welU 
may  be  established. 


Let  h,  I,  ic,  I,  h,  be  the  surface  of  a country  upon  which 
stands  the  town  T : a,  <z,  a lied  or  thick  mass  of  ruck,  either 
impervious  to  water,  or  through  which  it  percolates  with 
difficulty:  b,  b,  a sandy  rock,  or  one  through  which  water 
easily  percolates  among  the  strata  that  occur  beneath  tbe 
rock  a,  a,  and  arc  concealed  bv  the  latter  in  the  plain  on 
which  the  town.  T.  stands,  but  crop  out,  as  it  is  geolo- 
gically termed,  or  rise  to  tho  surface  from  beneath  tbe 
rock  u,  a,  at  the  heights.  A,  A,  on  each  side : c.  c,  e,  a rock 
thmugh  which  water  either  cannot  pass,  or  percolates  wtib 
difficulty.  It  will  be  obvious  tlial  the  i tin-water,  falling 
on  the  heights,  A,  A,  and  which  may  not  run  off  into  the 
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<lraiaAi(o  dnpretttions,  will  be  absorbed  by  the  exposed  part 
vt  the  rock,  6.  b.  From  the  action  of  gra\  ity  the  water  would 
pass  downwards  upon  the  rock,  r,  r,  c,  which  being  im- 
pervious, or  nearly  so.  to  the  possagu  of  water,  it  will  bo 
'decked,  and  take  a direction  under  the  other  impervious, 
or  nearly  impervious,  rock,  a,  a,  percolating  through  all 
ports  of  h,b.  From  its  endeavour  to  seek  its  own  level,  tho 
water  will  strive  to  force  its  way  through  the  superincum- 
bent rock ; but  being  unable  to  do  so.  it  will,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  remain  beneath,  free  from  evaporation.  If. 
under  these  conditions,  a perforation  be  mode  at  to,  near  the 
town  T.  through  the  rock  a,  into  the  rock  6,6.  the  water  in 
the  latter  will  rise  ove^  the  surface  of  a. a,  at  to,  in  proportion 
to  the  height  of  /,  h,  above  tbo  level  of  v.  and  to  the  checks, 
from  various  causes,  which  it  receives  while  percolating 
through  the  rock  6. 6.  It  might  be  suppoaed  that  these  cboclu 
would  be  sufficient  to  pre\«nt  any  other  than  a very  slow 
rise  of  water  in  the  Artesian  well,  but  it  should  be  recollected 
that  the  quantity  of  water  h>eked  up  beneath  a mass  of  im- 
pcrviotis  rock  of  largo  area,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  London 
clay,  is  considerable,  and  that  the  hole  or  perforation  is  very 
small. 

The  rock  6 6 may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  the  inside  of 
a great  pipe,  into  the  two  ends  of  which  water  is  poured  : so 
that  when  a hole  is  pierced  in  the  upper  side  of  the  pipe,  as 
at  tr,  the  water  will  spring  up,  end  endeavour  to  attain  the 
level  of  the  water  at  tne  ends. 

Artesian  welU  can  be  formed  under  circumstances  which 
appear  P'  the  general  observer  somewhat  different,  though, 
in  point  of  foot,  they  are  much  the  same.  Let  a.  6,  e,  d,  e,f. 


in  tho  annexed  diagram,  represent  a section  of  a country, 
several  miles  in  length,  and6,t.  6. /,  four  different  kinds 
of  stratified  rocks,  resting  conformably  upon  each  other, 
among  which  the  rock  6 is  of  a structure  to  permit  the 
comparative  free  passage  of  water,  entering  it  at  /.while 
through  tho  other  rocks  water  either  percolates  with 
diilU'uliy.  or  is  unable  to  pass.  In  this  case,  the  rock  k 
merely  performs  the  office  of  a longer  pipe,  nut  indeed  so 
obviously  to  those  unacquainted  with  geology  on  the  largo 
scale,  as  m a plain  between  heights ; yet  the  principle  of 
action  is  the  same,  for  when  the  series  of  rocks,  h,  i.  k,  /, 
again  ri.4es  to  the  surface  on  the  side  now  truncated  by  the 
section,  the  same  general  facts  are  represented  as  in  the 
tirnt  diagram,  though  on  a much  larger  scale.  Thus  when 
a perforation  is  made  at  w.  in  the  valley  between  the  hills 
ir  and  6.  the  water  rises  to  the  surface,  and  an  Artesian 
well  is  established.  The  Artesian  wells  at  Rouen  exist 
under  similar  conditions. 

In  nature,  great  areas  or  sheets  of  stratified  rocks,  parti- 
cularly those  of  a certain  relative  antiquity,  are  seldom  un- 
liroken : but  arc,  on  the  contrary,  fractured  in  various  direc- 
tions in  consequence  of  disturbing  forces  which  have  acted 
• pon  them.  Kven  in  these  cases,  perforations  for  Artesian 
wells  have  sometimes  been  successful,  the  hole  being  pierced 
)>ctween  the  fracture  or  lUsure  and  the  point  where  the 
pomus  bed  receives  the  rain-water. 


Let  the  line  u,  6.  c,  in  tho  aliovu  wood-cut,  represent  the 
surface  of  a country ; J,  a porous  bed,  or  one  through  which 
water,  received  at  c.  easily  percolates,  but  can  neither  pass 
up  nor  down  from  the  nature  of  the  rocks  above  or  beneath. 
I.pCt  / be  a fracture  or  dislocation,  geologically  termed  a fault, 
from  the  effect  of  which  the  1^  d is  suddenly  thrown 
down  to  a lower  level,  on  the  left  of  our  figure,  and 
tlie  continuity  of  d on  the  one  side  and  d on  the  other  is 
destroyed.  If  wo  tap,  as  it  were,  the  l»«d  or  rock  <L  at  to, 
the  w.iter  in  it  would  rise  but  a short  height  upwards,  if  d 
cuuld  be  regarded  as  a Iwliow  pipe,  which,  rc<'civing  its 
water  at  c,  lets  it  pass  freely  out  at/  The  rapid  purculuUun 
of  tho  water  is,  how  ever,  checked  by  its  friction  among  the 
ptuticles  of  sand  or  against  the  aides  of  tho  strata,  so  that 


when  a perforation  is  made  at  ir,  and  a fVoe  vent  gtvmi  to 
the  water,  it  rises,  and  an  Artesian  well  is  cstablishra. 

It  will  be  evident  that,  if  we  regard  the  above  section 
without  reference  to  tlie  artificial  Isiring  at  ic.  we  ha%v:  a 
natural  Artesian  well,  the  fissure  or  fault  / serving  the 
same  office  os  the  artificial  perforation  ; with  this  difieience, 
that  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  a mere  puncture,  while 
the  effects  of  the  former  are  felt  along  a more  extendi  line, 
occasionally  a few  miles  in  length.  Without  such  fissures, 
which  permit  the  escape  of  water  from  beneath,  many  du- 
tricts  would  be  comparatively  destitute  of  this  great  neces- 
sary of  life,  more  particularly  during  droughts.  Springs  from 
fissures  or  faults  are  more  permanent  than  others.  This 
arises  from  the  mechanical  arrangement  <if  tho  reservoir, 
if  we  may  so  term  it,  by  which  a va.<st  quaiitily  of  water  is  ac- 
cumulated. and  can  only  escape  by  slow  degrees : and  thus 
severe  droughts,  which  dry  up  the  more  su}>erficial  springs, 
arc  com|iaratively  little  felt  in  those  from  fissures. 

It  must  be  apparent  from  these  considerations  that  ex- 
treme caution  U necessary  in  the  choice  of  situations  for 
sinking  to  obtain  Artesian  wells,  and  that  a general  geolo- 
gical knowledge  of  the  rountr)’,  in  which  the  attempt  is  to 
be  made,  should  precede  any  borings  fur  this  pur}>use. 
otherwise  much  useless  expen.se  may  be  incurred,  without 
a chance  of  success.  Indeed,  the  power  of  puiiiting  uut 
those  situations  where  Artesiau  welln  may,  in  all  probability, 
bo  successfully  established,  is  one  of  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  geology  to  the  useful  purpo'<os  of  life. 

Water  percolating  through,  or  among  the  strata  of  rocks, 
becomes  impregnated  with  various  sub^tunces,  some  of 
which  arc  injurious  to  animal  or  icgelable  life,  and  to 
various  useful  processes  in  tho  arts.  Now  it  sometimes 
happens,  in  sinking  Arlesian  wells  that  one  or  more  of 
the  lines  Ilf  water,  which  may  bo  tapped,  arc  uf  this  de- 
senption  ; it  therefore  becomes  adtis^lu  to  get  rid  of  such 
water,  if  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  not  injure,  by  com- 
bining with  it,  anv  purer  water  ufier- 
wards  met  with.  Let,  in  the  annexed 
figure,  a,  6,  e,  d,  e,  /.  g,  h,  t.  J,  m,  n. 
represent  various  beds  of  ruck  Ixired 
through  in  the  process  of  sinking  an 
Artesian  well,  a supply  of  bad  water 
being  obtained  at  d,  while  purer  water  is 
discovered  at  n,  both  waters  rising  to,  and 
above,  llie  surface.  To  prevent  the  mix- 
ture of  these  waters,  the  diameter  of  the 
boring  is  increased  from  the  surface  to 
the  bed,  or  interstices  between  the  strata, 
whore  the  bad  water  is  supplied,  and  a 
hollow  cylinder  is  passed  down  through 
its  centre  to  tlie  coniinuation  of  the  bontig 
beneath  the  line  of  bad  water  at  d,  in  such  a manner  that 
the  latter  cannot  mix  with  the  column  of  good  water,  /.  i, 
rising  from  ri,  but  passes  up  round  the  interior  cylinder,  and 
delivers  itself  on  the  surface  at  A,  k.  It  by  no  means  follow  a, 
Itecause  the  first  supply  of  water  met  with  in  a boring  will 
not  rise  to  the  surface,  that  all  other  lines  of  water  in  the 
same  boring  will  also  refuse  to  rise,  for  it  frequently  happens 
that  small  supplies  are  first  cut  through  which  do  not  elcvaio 
themselves  above  a few  feet  in  the  pipe  or  }>crfuration. 
These  smaller  springs  are  duo  to  tlie  mure  local  |>ercolaliuii 
of  water,  and  though  they  obey  the  same  laws,  rising  to 
their  respective  levels,  they  do  not  reach  the  surface,  be- 
cause they  are  not  connected  with  a system  of  supply  which 
will  enable  them  to  do  so.  Numerous  common  wells  are 
so  far  Artesian,  that  when  a particular  bed  is  cut  (ond 
there  is  generally  one  or  more  known  to  well-sinkers  in 
every  district),  tho  water  will  sometimes  rise  in  them  %o  sud- 
denly ss  to  render  an  immc<liato  escape  by  the  workmen 
necessary.  In  such  cases  the  water  in  these  particular  lines 
docs  but  seek  its  level ; its  rapidity  in  euecting  this 
proportioned  to  the  freedom  with  which  it  can  percolate  ur 
ilow  through  the  beds  or  fi.vsures  of  strata  containing  it. 

Artesiau  wells  are  necessarily  of  various  depths,  and  it 
has  been  observed  by  M.  Armgo  and  others  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  them  increases  with  their  depth,  due 
regard  being  paid  to  the  mean  temperature  of  the  cliiiiale  in 
which  they  may  be  CAtsblished.  This  fact  has  U'oii  cun»idured 
an  argument  in  favour  uf  the  interior  heat  uf  the  earth. 

Artesian  wells  are  now  established  in  various  |HirU  of  tUr 
old  and  new  world ; many  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States : •nd.  notwithstanding  their  name,  appear  to  have 
been  known  as  well  in  Italy  as  n Artois  f^rum  time  iiume- 
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moriftl.  It  i«  alto  probable  that  they  a'ere  known  to  the 
aniicntx,  for,  accordinc:  to  M.  !*asay  {Desrnptirtu  Ocof.  tie 
fii  Sein^  hiferiewre),  Nh*buhr  cites  the  Ibllowing  passufte 
friiu  Olympiodorus: — ‘Wells  are  sunk  in  the  oases  from 
‘JUO  aiid'30U  to  4UU  t ards  in  depth  (tho  yard  being  equal  to 
half  a foot),  whence  water  rises  and  flows  over.' 

ARTEVELD,  JACOB,  abrewer  ofObent.  and  a great 
popular  leader  in  the  carlv  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

1..0UIS,  then  count  of  l^anders,  had  married  a niece  of 
Charles  le  Bel,  king  of  France.  He  was  grandson  of  Ro- 
bert de  Bethunc,  on  whose  death  a dispute  arose  between 
I..oni6  and  Robert  deCassel,  his  uncle,  a^ut  the  succeasion. 
which  was  decided  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  su^rted  by 
the  king  of  France  s power,  in  favour  of  Louis.  This  mea* 
xure  did  not  gain  for  Louis  the  affection  of  his  subjects,  and 
his  violent  conduct  tended  to  alienate  them  still  more.  The 
great  towns  of  Flanders  had  charters  and  privileges,  and 
aiuld  nut  be  taxed  without  their  consent.  Their  wealth 
ct*n*ki*ited  in  their  manufactures  and  commerce,  by  which 
they  had  been  long  connected  with  England,  from  which 
country  they  drew  the  wool  required  for  their  cloth  fabrics. 
The  chief  proprietors  in  the  country  were  nobles,  who  gene- 
rally nwtk  the  part  of  the  count  and  of  his  French  patron, 
Ibr  tho  king  of  France  was  then  suzerain  of  Flanders.  The 
four  principal  chartered  communes,  or  municipalities,  of  the 
eotinty  of  Flanders  were  Ghent,  Ypres,  Bruges,  and  the 
counlrv  nr  district  of  Bruges,  which  was  called  le  Franc,  or 
•free  country.'  Bruges  during  this  period  repeatedly  re- 
volted against  Count  Louis,  and  at  lust  Ux>k  him  prisoner, 
an«l  kept  him  till  the  people  of  Ghent,  who  were  then  jealous 
of  their  neighbours  of  Bruges,  rescuetl  the  count.  Another 
and  a more  general  insurrection  of  the  Flemish  was  put 
down  by  Philip  de  Valois,  who  had  succeeded  Charles  le  Bel ; 
lie  defeated  tho  Meroish  in  a great  battle  at  Mount  Cassel 
in  1,328,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Tho 
leailers  were  put  to  death,  and  the  towns  were  heavily  taxed. 

The  war  which  broke  out  some  years  after  between 
Philip  de  Valois  and  Edward  III.  of  England  gave  occusion 
to  another  revolt  of  tho  Flemish  towns.  This  time  Ghent 
took  the  lead,  and  the  burghers  elected  tor  their  captain 
Jacob  Arteveld,  a brewer,  who  superseded  the  authority 
of  the  count,  and  was  in  fact  the  ruler  of  Ghent.  Jacob 
hod  the  great  qualities,  as  well  as  the  vices,  frequently  found 
united  in  tho  character  of  a demagogue.  Ho  was  active,  elo- 
quent, and  bold,  but  violent,  overbearing,  and  tyrannical. 
He  llattcrcd  the  people,  proscribed  the  nobles,  and  divided 
their  spoils  amongst  those  of  his  own  party.  Edward  of 
England  having  sent  messengers  to  Flanders,  for  tlie  pur> 

SKise  of  bringing  the  Flemings  to  act  with  him  against 
*hilip  of  France,  Arteveld  declared  for  him,  and  induced 
the  pc<tple  of  Ghent  to  form  an  alliance  w ith  the  English. 
In  onler  to  remove  tho  scruples  of  the  Flemings  on  account ' 
of  their  allegiance  to  the  French  crown,  he  advised  Edward  ' 
to  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Franco.  Count  Louis,  who 
was  attached  to  King  Philip,  opposed  Arte\*eld  s intrigues,  I 
and  in  a diet  held  in  the  town  of  Bruges,  he  caused  one 
of  the  promoters  of  the  English  alliance  to  be  seized  and 
beheaded  at  Ruppelmonde.  The  people  of  Ghent,  infuriated 
at  this  proceeding,  marched  to  Bruges,  and  compelled  its 
burghers  to  join  the  English  alliance:  and  the  insurgents, 
strengthened  hy  the  aasistanco  of  the  English,  defeated  the 
count  and  his  noblcn,  who  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Bruges. 
The  count  withdrew  to  France,  but  returned  again  in 
1338,  and  made  on  attempt  to  conciliate  his  refractory 
subjects.  Having  entereti  Ghent,  he  tried  to  persuade 
the  popular  leaders  to  side  with  him  and  with  Philip  of 
F'ranco.  but  the  burghers  shut  the  gates,  made  the  count 
prisoner,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  a treaty  of  alliance 
ofl’ensive  and  defensive  with  King  E<lward  (Dec.  1339). 
f/iuis  soon  after  found  means  to  escape  from  Ghent,  and 
again  withdrew  to  Paris.  Tho  war  now  raged  between 
the  French  on  one  side  and  the  Flemings  and  the  English 
on  the  other.  The  latter  besieged  Tournay,  but  were  de- 
feated by  the  French  near  St.  Oraer  in  1341.  A truci? 
being  agreed  upon  between  the  hostile  parties.  King  Ed- 
ward went  to  Ghent  to  meet  Count  Louts,  whom  he  tried  to 
win  over  to  his  side,  but  without  success.  After  Edward's 
departure  from  Ghent  on  his  return  to  England.  Count 
Louts,  seeing  his  subjects  wholly  estranged  from  him,  and  his 
authority  openly  set  at  nought  by  Arteveld.  once  more  with- 
drew to  Paris.  Arteveld  now  proposcil  that  Edward's  son, 
the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwnrfls  called  the  Black 
Prince,  should  he  elected  governor  of  Flanders,  on  the  under- 


standing that  the  country  was  to  be  made  -%y  Kdwaid 
a sovereign  <iucby.  But  the  Flemings,  nlthoagh  they 
wished  to  humble  their  count,  w‘ere  not  prepared  to  disio- 
herit  him  and  his  line  altogether;  and  they  began  tc 
raislrust  Artcveld's  intentions.  A dispute  broke  out  at 
Ghent  between  the  various  trades,  in  which  the  fuUere  were 
arrayed  against  the  weavers,  and  a battle  waa  fought  in  the 
great  market-place  between  the  two  factions,  which  lasted 
all  day;  1300  fhUera  were  killed,  and  the  weave  rw,  being 
victorious,  drove  the  rest  of  the  fullers  out  of  the  city,  and 
utterly  destroyod  that  trade.  Arteveld  bad  not  taken  an 
open  part  in  the  contest,  but  being  jealous  of  fbe  riwre 
authority  of  Gerrard  De^s,  the  dnn  of  the  weavers,  hr 
secretly  introduced  into  Ghent  300  English  ooldiera,  wbou 
he  lodged  in  his  premises.  Denys  and  the  weavers  cried 
out  treason,  attacked  Arteveld.  and  killed  him.  with  many 
of  his  English  soldiers,  in  July,  1344.  The  Flcmbh, 
howe^’er.  continued  in  their  hostility  to  Count  Louis,  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  in  1346,  fighting  in  the  French 
ranks.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Louis  11..  called 
de  Male,  from  the  castle  of  Male,  his  favourite  residenre. 
Arleveld  s authority  in  Flanders  tasted  seven  years,  during 
which,  in  spite  of  many  acts  of  violence  and  injustice,  tbr 
cities  prospered  in  their  trade,  and  enjoyed  gmt  respert 
among  their  neighbours.  (Oudegberst,  Chroniquee  et  .4n> 
nalet  de  Fhtndre.) 

ARTEVELD.  PHILIP  VAN.  was  the  son  of  Jarol 
Arteveld.  Philippa,  Edward  Ill.'s  quoen,  held  him  at  tt? 
baptismal  font,  ana  ^m  her  he  received  bts  Christian  oaioc. 
His  father  left  him  wealth,  and  his  mother,  a woman  of  % 
prudent  character,  watched  over  bis  youth.  She  negottUei 
an  earlv  marriage  fur  him  with  a lady  of  good  family,  afirr 
which  Philip  lived  quiet  and  happy  with  his  wife  arvl  mo 
tlmr,  keeping  aloof  from  all  public  affairs.  Hut  he  had  t 
name  which  was  connected  with  par^  feelinga  and  recol- 
lections. A fresh  revolt  broke  out  at  Ghent  in  1379  again': 
Count  Louis  de  Male,  and  after  several  engagement«  airi 
many  atrocities  perpetrated  on  both  sides,  the  ouuni  sur- 
ceedod  in  intercepting  all  supplies  to  the  insurgent  aty. 
which  was  reduced  to  great  distress.  Van  der  Bosch  auu 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Ghenlc<c,  finding  thet  the 
were  impatient  of  their  SMumed  authority,  thought  ti 
strengthening  themselves  by  engaging  Arteveld  as  thr 
nominal  chief  of  their  party.  They  proposed  him  to 
tho  people,  and  he  was  elected  Captain  by  acclamatx>r. 
After  some  desultory  negotiations  with  the  count,  in  tbe 
course  of  which  two  deputies  of  Ghent  who  had  agreed  to 
surrender  the  town  were  stabbed  in  the  market-place  by 
Van  der  Bosch.  Arteveld,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  ig 
hold  out  any  longer  for  want  of  provisions,  conceived  the 
bold  resolution  of  marching  out  with  a cboacn  body  of  met 
and  attacking  the  count,  who  was  then  at  Bruges.  He 
loft  Ghent  on  the  2d  of  May,  1382,  with  5000  men.  de- 
termined to  conquer  or  die,  and  halted  in  a good  position, 
within  three  miles  of  Bruges.  The  next  day  was  a gmr 
festival  in  that  city.  In  the  midst  of  the  proceesions  ant‘ 
rejoicinga,  newt  came  of  the  Qhontese  being  at  hand.  Tb« 
count  went  out  to  encounter  them  with  a body  of  890  knighu 
and  squires,  followed  by  a numerous  but  disorderly  multi- 
tude of  the  people  of  Bruges,  especially  of  the  buicbert. 
glaziers,  cordwainera.  and  batmen,  who  thought  they'  were 
marching  to  certain  victory  over  a few  half-starved  Gbentese. 
The  Gbentese  had  a marsh  in  front  of  their  position,  and  their 
flanks  were  protected  by  a line  of  carts:  they  commenced 
with  a brisk  fire  of  artillery  up<m  the  assailants,  wbicb 
checked  their  ardour.  Arteveld,  by  a skilftil  movcmeni 
having  succeeded  in  drawing  the  enemy  into  the  marsh,  the 
men  of  Bruges  fell  into  confusion,  many  of  the  knights 
were  killed,  and  the  rest  carried  along  by  the  flying  multi- 
tude. The  count  re-enlere<l  Bruges  witt  only  forty  horse- 
men, and  the  Gbentese  poured  in  at  the  same  time.  It 
Mas  now  night,  and  before  the  citizens  of  Bruges  had 
time  to  recover  from  their  \wnic,  the  city  wa.s  given  up 
to  plunder.  All  the  count's  people,  as  well  as  the  butchers 
and  other  trailes  favourable  to  him,  were  huntorl  out  and 
killeil.  The  rabble  of  the  town,  as  well  a-s  many  of  the  ser- 
vants and  apprentices,  joini'd  the  Ghentese  in  this  horrible 
carnage.  Arteveld  succeeded  in  stopping  the  indiscrinu- 
natc  slaughter  in  the  morning;  hut  tho  magistrates  and 
nobles  were  deliberately  sought  after  and  led  to  executioD 
as  traitors  to  their  ctmnlry.  The  commerce  of  Bruges  was 
annihilates!  for  a time  by  this  catastrophe.  The  count  re- 
mained concealed  that  night  and  the  following  day  in  the 
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hoiiM  of  « poor  womani  who  bad  ofteii  received  cbarity  at 
hU  palace  ^ate. 

After  the  capture  of  Bruffea,  the  other  tow  ns  of  Flandera, 
with  the  exception  of  Oudenarde,  opened  their  gates  to 
Artcveld.  He  now  aasumed  the  state  and  pomp  of  a sove- 
reign prince,  taxed  at  will  the  oounti7  people,  but  took  care 
to  keep  tlie  city  of  Ghent  well  supplied  with  provisions  at  a 
low  priue.  His  camp  abounded  not  only  with  all  neces- 
saries, but  also  luxuries.  He  began  the  siege  of  Oude- 
nanle,  in  which,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful.  Meantime 
the  people  of  the  neighbouring  states,  Hainault,  Brabant, 
Liege,  Sic.,  showed  a dispoaition  to  make  common  cause 
with  tlie  Flemings,  and  the  apirit  of  revolt  spread  also  into 
France,  where  the  people  were  dissatUfted  with  the  exac- 
tions and  oppressions  of  their  nobles.  The  feudal  nobility 
at  that  time  bad  lost  much  of  its  old  chivalrous  spirit,  as 
well  as  of  its  independeut  power,  which  had  been  curtailed  by 
the  crown,  but  it  still  retained  all  its  vexatious  and  tyran- 
nical domoanour  towards  tlie  burghers  and  peasants.  It 
was  still,  in  fact,  above  the  laws.  The  duke  of  Burgundy, 
regent  of  France,  easily  induced  the  young  king,  Charles  V 1., 
to  assist  Count  l.ouia  in  putting  down  the  Flemish  insur- 
gents, before  the  English  bsd  time  to  join  them.  A large 
force  was  collected  under  the  command  of  Olivier  deClisson, 
a skilful  but  merciless  commander:  the  orirtammo  was  dis- 
played. and  the  campaign  began  in  November,  1382.  The 
French  advanced  to  Roosebeke,  between  Courtray  and 
Ghent.  Artoveld  rashly  advanced  to  attack  them . his 
men,  equal  in  numbers,  but  inferior  in  military  skill,  were 
arrayed  too  closely,  so  that  the  giwater  part  of  t^m  had  not 
room  to  wield  their  weapons.  The  battle  lasted  only  half 
an  hour,  and  25,0e0  Flemings  were  killed,  most  of  them  in 
the  pursuit.  The  body  of  Arteveld,  being  found  under  a 
heap  of  slain,  was  suspended  on  a gibbet.  The  battle  of 
Ruosebeke  has  been  compared,  for  the  importance  of  its 
results,  to  those  of  iBtius  against  Attila,  and  of  Charles 
Maricl  against  the  Moors.  ‘Had  the  Flemings  been  suc- 
cessful,’ observes  Froissart,  ‘ the  insurrectioD  which  had 
already  Iwgun  at  Paris,  would  have  spread  all  over  France, 
and  would  have  proverl  more  horrible  than  tlie  Jacqueriea; 
the  whole  uf  the  nobility  and  gentry'  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed.' The  troubles  of  Flanders  continued  for  some  years 
longer,  until,  after  the  death  of  Count  Louis  in  1384,  Philip 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  married  Margaret, 
tho  count's  only  daughter,  succeeded  him  in  the  possession 
of  Flanders,  and  at  laat  restored  it  to  peace.  (Baranto,  Hu- 
toire  (Ut  Dves  de  Bottrg(^ne  de  la  Aiauon  de  Valoit.) 

ARTHRITIS.  [See  Gout.] 

A RTH UR.  We  shall  divide  this  article  into  two  beads : 
the  first,  coroprismg  those  particulars  uf  the  life  of  this  cele- 
brated British  chief  which  appear  to  rest  on  historical  evi- 
dence ; the  second,  giiing  a short  account  of  that  mass  of 
6ctk>as  concerning  him  which  forms  the  earliest  puriion  of 
our  national  literature.  Truth,  iirdeed,  has  been  so  over- 
laid bv  fiction,  that  some  writers  (Milton  among  them)  have 
denied  that  such  a person  as  Arthur  ever  exiatod.  0(  this 
there  seems  no  more  reason  to  doubt,  than  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Heugist,  Ch;rdic,  or  any  oilier  man  of  note  of  that 
time.  Beside  tho  later  works  of  Nennius  and  Geoffry,  the 
most  antient  specimens  of  Welch  poetry,  the  Triads,  the 
poems  of  Llywarch  Hen,  and  uf  Taliessin,  speak  uf  him, 
not  as  the  fabulous  prodigy  described  by  later  romancers, 
but  os  a prince  and  captain  of  eminence,  yet  not  distin- 
guished by  a marked  superiority  over  others  his  contom- 
poranes.  The  following  are  tho  incidonta  of  his  life  which 
appear  to  be  best  attest^. 

Ho  was  a prince  of  the  tribe  of  Britons  called  Silures : 
according  to  some  accounts,  the  sun  of  Meirie  ap  Tewdrig 
(Owen,  Camb.  Biog.) ; according  to  the  common  story  of 
Uther,  named  Pendragon  (Dragon’s  Hoad;  a title  given  to 
an  elective  sovereign,  paramount  (at  least  nominally)  over 
the  many  kings  of  Britain.  The  date  of  Arthur's  biiih.  or 
even  of  his  accession  to  his  paternal  inheritance,  it  is  vain  to 
inquire.  He  appears  to  have  commenced  bis  martial  career 
about  the  year  500.  and  was  raised  to  the  Pendragon- 
ship,  according  to  Owen,  in  517;  according  to  Whitaker, 
in  508.  Nennius  asserts  that  he  gained  twelve  victories 
over  the  Saxons.  Of  these,  eleven  have  been  determined 
by  Mr.  Whitaker  (Hist,  o/  Manehutur^  vol.  ii.  chap.  2). 
with  great  acuteness  and  plausibility,  to  have  been  fought 
in  Lancashire,  or  still  farther  to  the  north,  at  a period 
anterior  to  bis  election  to  the  Pendragonship.  Fix*  tho 
ground  of  that  writer's  belief  we  must  refer  to  his  work : the 


reader  will  at  least  bo  repaid  by  seeing  how  connected,  cir- 
cumstantial, and  plausible  a story,  may  be  made  out  of  c 
meagre  string  of  corrupt  or  unknown  names,  assisted  by 
scattered  notices  in  antient  chronicles,  and  local  knowledge, 
and  popular  tradition.  All  this  early  history  of  Arthur  is 
plaora  in  the  north,  whither  ho  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by 
Arobrosius,  hix  predecessor  in  the  Pendragonship;  but  after 
be  became  Pendragon,  all  his  exertions  woro  devoted  to 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  Saxons  in  the  south,  led  by  the 
active  and  successful  Cerdic.  He  was  commandor-in  chief 
at  the  battle  of  Llongborth  (literally  the  ‘.liaven  of  ships,' 
supposed  by  Mr.  Turner  to  bo  Portsmouth),  on  tho  autho- 
rity of  Llywarch  Hen.  a well-known  Welch  bard,  who  fuuglil 
in  that  battle,  and  cum  posed  an  elegy,  stdl  extant,  on  the 
death  of  bis  friend  Geraint  ap  Erbin,  who  fell  in  it.  He 
mentions  elsewhere  another  battle,  in  which  * Arthur  did 
not  recede,'  fought  on  tlie  river  Llawcn.  The  next  and  the 
most  important  battle  is  that  of  Bailon  (placed  by  Whitaker 
at  Badby  inWUtshiro;  by  Camden  and  Turner  at  Hath: 
bv  Carte,  in  Berkshire),  Uie  twelfth  battle  in  the  list  of 
Nennius,  mentioned  also  by  Gildas,  Bede,  and  others,  whicii 
checked  tho  progress  of  Cerdic,  and  compelled  him  to  con- 
tent himself  witli  those  provinces  along  the  south  coast  which 
be  bad  already  gained ; from  which  Arthur  is  not  reconle<l 
to  have  tried  to  expel  him.  Tho  date  of  this  is  variously 
placed.  Whitaker,  following  Mall.  West.,  says  520,  w hich  a 
doubtful  passage  in  Gildas  seems  to  confirm.  From  this  time 
we  hear  no  more  of  Arthur,  until  tlic  revolt  of  his  nephew, 
Modred,  or  Medrod,  which  led  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Canilan 
in  Cornwall,  in  542.  Modred  was  slain,  and  Arthur,  mortally 
wounded,  was  conveyed  by  sea  (u  Glastonbury,  where  he 
died  and  was  buried.  Tr^itiou  preserved  tho  memory  of 
the  place  of  his  interment  within  the  abbey,  as  wo  arc  told 
by  (jiraldus  Cambrensis,  who  was  present  when  the  grave 
was  opened  by  command  of  Henry  II.,  and  saw  the  buucs 
and  sword  of  the  monarch,  and  a leaden  cross  let  into  his 
tombstone,  witli  the  inscription  in  rude  Roman  letters,  Hie 
jacet  iepuUui  inditus  Rajc  Arturitu,  in  irmda  Avalonia,  as 
seen  by  Leland,  and  copied  from  an  attested  copy  by  Camden. 
This  story  baa  been  elegantly  versified  by  Mr.  Waiton. 
A popular  traditional  belief  was  long  entortainod  among  tho 
Britons  that  be  was  not  dead,  but  h^  been  carried  off  to  be 
healed  of  his  wounds  in  Fairy-land,  and  that  be  would  re- 
appear to  avenge  his  oountr^en.  and  reinstate  them  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Britain. 

The  Arthur  uf  romance  is  a very  different  person.  He  is 
the  son  of  Uther  Pendragon  by  Igenia,  wife  uf  Gortois, 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  owed  his  birth  to  a magical  devk  c, 
by  which  Uther  assumed  the  fonn  of  the  lady's  busbuml. 
He  succeeded  to  his  father  when  fiBoen  years  old,  and  im- 
mediately prosecuted  hostilities  OMlnst  the  Saxons  in  the 
north  of  England.  He  defeated  tneu  on  tlie  banks  of  the 
river  Duglos,  which,  according  to  Geoffry,  w as  near  York,  but 
Whitaker  has  placed  it  in  Lancashire.  (See  bii  v cry  ingenious 
sketch  of  this  first  campaign,  vul.  ii.  chap.  2.  sect.  1,  2 ) He 
again  defeated  them  under  the  walls  of  Lincoln,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  quit  England  and  abandon  their  booty,  as  the 
price  of  their  safety.  Breaking  this  agreement,  llicy  sailed 
round  the  island,  and  landed  at  Totness  in  Devonshire. 
Arthur  histened  by  forced  marches  to  punish  this  new 
aggression,  and  routed  them  with  immense  slaughter  at 
the  great  battle  of  Mount  Badun,  in  which  he  slew  470 
men  with  liis  good  sword  Calihurn  and  his  lance  Ruu. 
Again  he  hastened  w'ith  all  speed  to  Scotland,  to  rcliovu 
Dunbarton  (Alcluyd).  besieged  by  the  Scots  ami  Pihts. 
Having  done  this,  and  pursued  those  harliariaris  into  the 
fastnesses  of  I^h  Lomond,  where  be  fitted  out  a tleet  and 
obliged  them  to  surrender,  be  retunied  souUiwurds,  kept  his 
Christmas  at  York,  and  employed  himself  in  destroying  ihu 
Pagan  temples  of  the  Saxons,  and  restoring  the  (jliri^lian 
churches.  The  following  summer  lie  conquered  Ireland 
and  Iceland,  and  then  roturoed  to  Britain,  where  he  s)>enl 
twelve  years  in  peace.  We  need  not  dwell  on  his  fureigr. 
conquests  of  Niwway  and  Gaul,  w hich  occupied  ten  years 
more.  He  then  returned  to  England,  and  held  a great  fes- 
tival atCacrlcon  in  Monmoulhsliire,  where  he  was  solemnly 
crowned,  a multitude  of  tributary  kings  attending  him. 
Not  tong  affer  the  Romans  demanded  tribute  ; on  whu-h  be 
collected  a mighty  army,  and  iiasseil  into  Gaul.  There  he 
defeated  tlie  Romans,  and  was  preparing  to  crofis  the  Ah»P. 
when  be  received  intelligence  of  the  ivvoli  of  Modreil,  wno 
had  allied  himself  with  the  Saxons,  Scots,  and  Pihls.  Ar- 
thur gained  two  victories,  one  on  the  coast  of  Kent  and  one 
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near  Wincheater,  and  forced  Modrcd  to  tly  into  Cornwall,  tine  b^'  some  action  of  the  body ; secondly  to  an  olijedaQ 
where  a third  engagement,  fatal  to  both,  was  fought  on  tiuned  just  before,  and  thus  mentally  present  both  to  »peuc 
the  river  Camlan.  and  hearer ; or,  lastly,  to  an  object  forthwith  tc  W briert 

Such  is  the  story  t>>ld  by  Gcoffry  of  Monmouth,  and  much  before  the  hearer's  mind.  In  the  last  case  we  are  likeh  a 
later  by  Buchanan  (Hi»tona  Scotica),  and  adopted  with  all  have  a repetition  of  the  defining  particle,  as:  ‘ 1 gave  Via 
manner  of  additional  fiction  by  the  romancers.  The  reader  fAe  book  tchirh  you  asked  fur,'  or,  what  is  equally  irood.  Q 
will  see  how  widely  it  differs  from  the  particulars  abo%‘e  c«pt  in  rhythm,  ‘ 1 gave  vou  that  book  that  you  ukedfar. 
related  on  earlier  British  authorities.  Yet  Geoffry  professed  It  was  from  the  contemplation  of  such  a senteoce  u tfe 
to  draw  his  account  from  an  Arroorican  or  Breton  original,  that  the  Greeks  considered  the  defining  particles  u ftt. 
Whether  he  indulged  in  these  amplifications  himself,  or  forming  the  office  of  joints  which  connect  the  tvo  |py 
whether  tradition  had  already  so  transformeil  the  British  positions  together ; and  to  distinguish  the  one  srtirlefni 
henj.  Has  been  disputed:  we  think  it  clear,  however,  that  the  other,  that  which  precedes  the  noun  (the)wa*callri 
Geoffry  [%  not  entitled  either  to  the  credit  or  discredit  of  the  pr«p<mtive  article,  and  that  which  follows  it.  vii.  tie 
havinir  invented  foe  preposterous  story  which  he  has  told,  relative,  the  pmtpoative  article.  The  qualifvios  tenn 
(See Ellis's  ifyjcfifTJi’wo/' jWc/nco/ /?omancM,v.i.  p.  85,  &c.)  stfe  perhaps  not  very  well  chosen,  but  undoubtedly  ih* 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  these  Armurican  tales,  if  form  article  is  very  ex|u«ssivo  of  these  relative  ptnickv 
such  they  are.  wo  find  more  mention  of  the  Pihts,  Scots,  which  in  all  cases,  or  nnrly  so.  do  perform  the  duty 
and  lri>di.  than  of  the  Saxons ; more  traces  of  Arthur's  prw>  necling  two  propositions  together : and  hence  wc  Mefat  goC 
sence  in  the  north  than  in  the  south  of  tlie  island,  though  to  be  surprised  that  a large  proportion  of  the  conjuDdeo 
the  southern  districts  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  most  have  their  origin  in  the  relatives  or  demonstraiiyes  Bu 
familiar  to  the  Breton  Itards.  So  in  the  romances  founded  the  repetition  of  the  defining,  demonstrath-e.  or  rcUurt 
on  those  tales,  Merlin,  Mfirte  Arthur,  Ixuicflot,  and  others,  periicle  is  no  way  necessary.  Whether  we  say  ‘ I giie  m 
the  scene  is  more  fretjiiently  laid  in  the  north  than  the  south ; that  book'  (pointing  to  it),  or.  ' You  asked  for  a bMk  tW 
and  York  and  Carlisle  occur  more  frequently  than  Cacr-  (or  that  book)  I gave  you.’  or,  lastly,  * I gave  you  that  bai 
leun  or  Caer>gwent  (Winchester).  Cornwall,  however,  is  >ou  asked  for,’  the  wonl  that  performs  in  all  ra.ses  tbe  Hue 
a favourite  country  in  romance,  and  this  may  point  to  an  duty.  The  two  ideas  thus  logically  connected  m tbe  n* 
Armorican  original.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Bntish  authori*  pression — gave  you  the  book  that  or  which  you  uU 
ties,  Taliessin,  Gildas,  Ancurin  (Gildas  and  Aneurin.  how-  Ibr.'  are>-'  You  asked  for  the  book  : I gave  you  the  boi. 
ever,  have  been  thought  to  }>e  the  same  person),  and  Lly-  It  is  only  a luxury  in  language  to  vary*  the  forms  srcwoitif 
w-arch  Hen,  were  all  connected  with  the  north  of  Eng-  to  the  mere  place  in  a sentence  that  a word  may  ocaipy; 
land : yet  they  arc  silent  as  to  Arthur's  exploits  there,  and  if.  in  the  more  polished  forms  of  the  Greek  langusge.a« 
and  only  mention  his  resistance  to  the  Saxons  in  the  find  the  demonstrative,  the  definite  article,  and  tbe  rt^dir 
south.  This  inversion  of  what  might  have  been  ex-  distinguished,  yet  they  are  all  cvidenily  derived  fron  t 
parted  ha.s  not,  os  far  ns  we  are  aware,  been  noticed  by  any  common  parent,  re,  and  its  dialectic  varieties.  In  Hoofi, 
writer  on  this  subject.  There  is  an  antient  collection  <k  the  article  does  not  yet  appear ; in  Henxlotus,  the  wb 
Welch  Stories  for  children,  called  Mabine^on^  which  in-  element  performs  at  times  all  the  three  offices.  As  v* 
lasts  Arthur  with  certain  mythological  attributes  of  descend  chronologically  we  find  the  tragedians  still  cos- 
romance,  which  have  led  Mr.  Owen,  above  quoted,  into  founding  the  diverging  forms  of  tbe  relative  and  uneit 
some  very  mystical  speculations.  The  island  aboumls  with  &nd  even  in  certain  phrases,  retained  by  the  later  vnicrv 
memorials  of  the  fame  of  Arthur,  whether  he  be  a real  or  traces  of  the  same  confusion  arising  from  a common  enra 
imaginary  pi'rson  : wc  have  Arthur's  Seat;  Arthur's  Round  were  yet  to  bo  seen.  Matthim  in  his  Grammar  has  tofulh 
Table,  m more  than  one  place  ; Arthur's  Castle  : the  Welch  acknowledged  this  triple  power  of  the  Greek  pronoun.  (U! 
call  ihe  constellation  Lyra  Arthur’sHarp  (7>/yn  ^rMur) ; he  treats  of  the  article  under  the  three  heads-  I.  tie 
and  the  Principality  abounds  in  monuments  of  artor  nature  article  ; 2.  of  the  article  as  a pronoun  (he  means  a d«ic<e 
which  bear  his  name.  The  industry  of  the  topographer  strative  pronoun) ; .1.  of  the  article  for  the  pronoun  rrlaor. 
would  soon  multiply  references.  The  Latin  language  had  hut  an  imperfect  definite  artvk 

For  the  genuine  history  of  Arthur,  see  the  History  of  the  in  its  pronouns  hie,  iUe,  is  ; but  besides  these  we  find  tbe 
AnifloSajrons,  bv  Sharon  Tumer.and  Whitaker's  History  relative  at  times  employed  where  the  English  idiom  at 
f(f  ^f^tnrhes^er.  The  work  of  Geoffry.  and  the  early  romances  requires  the  demonstrative  this;  and  what  is  railed  tbt 
which  relate  to  Arthur,  will  be  found  fully  treated  of  in  coiuunction  quod  (that),  like  the  corresponding  Greek  H 
Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  \ol.  i. ; Ellis's  Sped-  or  French  que,  has  the  form  of  a relative,  and  the  meuiiij: 
ment  of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  and  Dunlop’s  of  a demonstrative.  To  trace  tbe  same  analogy  in  ilw 
History  of  Fiction.  Teutonic  languages,  the  German  der,  of  which  liroDhs 

ARTHUR,  DUKE  of  BRETAGNE.  rSeeJoHX.j  radical,  is  atoncedotnonstraiivc, relative, anddefiniieinrk^ 
ARTHUR'S  SEAT.  [Sec  Eoinhumgh.J  So  completely  does  the  German  agree  with  the  Greek,  thu. 

ARTICHOKE.  [SeeCvNAKA.]  when  threw  off  much  of  its  demonstrative  power  Uipiij 

ARTICLE,  the  name  given  by  modem  grammarians  to  the  part  of  the  mere  article,  a kind  of  doubled 
the  two  littlo  adjectives  the  and  (in  in  the  English  language,  was  adopted  for  the  pure  demonstrative,  on  the  same  pos- 
and  to  words  of  like  import  in  other  modern  languages,  the  ciplc  of  formation  as  o^oc,  from  Be,  with  the  same  ineaDiof! 
former  being  called  the  definite,  the  latter  Ihe  indefinite  in  Greek.  And  lastly,  the  English  philologist  will  find  de 
article.  We  do  not  attempt  a more  philosophical  definition,  same  threefold  power  among  the  derivatives  from  tbe  Eat* 
because  the  separation  of  these  words  from  the  other  adjec>  lish  allied  root  the,  viz.  among  the  forms  this,  that,  then. 
lives  of  language,  whether  pronouns  or  not,  appears  to  do-  than  (compare  the  Latin  quam),  there,  thence,  the.fte.  Tb< 
pend  upon  no  very  accurate  priiKiple  ; and  the  distribution  form  that  is  still  retained,  os  was  before  obsened,  tbe 
of  the  parts  of  spcei-h  would  perhaps  not  be  the  less  philo- 1 power  of  the  relative ; but  in  the  older  writers,  there,  ihnet. 
sophical,  if  the  so  called  articles  were  restored  to  their  ! «c.,  were  freely  used  where  wc  now  only  employ  ehet 
proper  place.  The  indefinite  article  an  is  only  a corruption  ; whence.  See. 

of  the  adjective  one,  or.  as  our  ancestors  wrote  it.  ane ; and  a > Home  Tiwke,  whoso  views  of  etymology  were  ncitbcrei- 
is  a still  more  violent  corruption  of  the  same  word.  Thus  | tensive  nor  accurate,  has  fancied  llut  the  English  artKietki 
in  Orman  ein  is  at  once  equivalent  to  our  one  and  to  an.  is  tbe  imperative  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  verb  beto.  to  tek- 
In  the  same  way  the  French  im.  Italian  uno,  Spanish  uno,  (Diversions  of  Parley,  Taylor's  edition,  ii.  63.)  We 
&c.,  are  evidentiv  derived  from  the  Latin  unus.  On  the  not  repeat  that  it  is  allied  to  the  German  der.  or  ratberdw 
other  hand,  the  definite  article  will  appear,  on  the  slightest  Dutch  de,  for  the  r is  merely  tbe  characteristic  of  a 
consideration,  to  be  a corrupted  demonstrative  pronoun,  culine  nominative,  to  the  Gothic  sa  or  tha,  and  throagb 
The  term  article  or  (a  joint)  was  inventea  by  the  these  to  the  Greek  element /d,  a fomi  which  actually  cccun 

Greek  grammarians,  but  as  used  by  them  it  is  only  applied  in  the  English  to'day  (ho-die),  and  no  etymology  fortbr 
to  the  definite  article,  and  also  to  what,  by  modem  gram-  English  article  will  ^ satisfactory  which  does  not  equ»lH 
morians,  is  called  eraphatically  the  relative  (who).  Nor  is  apply  to  all  these  languages.  In  the  same  way  tbedefimt* 
there  any  inconsiHlency  in  applying  the  same  term  to  these  articles  of  the  modern  languages  derived  from  the  Latin*-'* 
two  notions  which  will  be  found  on  exatnmiUion  to  ha>e  a all  referable  to  the  l^atin  demonstrative  tUe,  ilia,  SiC- 
c»>r«mon  origin.  The  element  ro  (/o)  of  the  Greek  language,  Rklativk,  PRoNoiijf  Dkm«'Nsti»ative.3 
cofTwjKMiding  in  power  to  our  word  this,  was  employed  jHjr-  ARTICLES  OF  FAITH.  [See  Coneksmoxs-j 

baps  originally  to  denote  a physical  objei<  pointed  out  at  the  ARTICLES  OF  WAR.  [See  Mutiny  Act.] 
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ART1CULATA«  or  ARTICULATED  ANIMALS,  tbe  eonnexlont  of  the  boret  with  each  other;  and  more 
Ibrm  tile  third  great  lection  of  the  animal  kingdom,  accord-  especially  in  the  atructure  of  joints.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
ingto  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier.  They  ore  so  called  he*  human  Imy  which  deserves  or  which  receives  on  the  part 
cause  the  different  portions  of  their  body  are  composed  of  of  the  intelligent  surgeon  more  careftil  study.  The  mani- 
moveable  pieces  arUcuUited  to  each  other.  Tbev  differ  fold  and  serious  injuries  to  which  joints  are  exposed,  such  as 
from  molluscous  animals  in  generally  possessing  a skeleton,  the  various  modifications  of  dislocation  and  nacture,  afford 
and  from  vertebrated  animals,  by  their  skeleton  being  ex-  him  an  opportunity  of  exemplifying  tbe  inestimable  value 
ternal,  while  that  of  tbe  vertebrated  is  internal.  Though  of  his  art,  in  the  sure  and  sp^y  leparation  of  such  injuries 
presenting  considerable  diversity  of  character  among  them-  which  it  enables  him  to  effect,  and  especially  when  viewed 
selves,  they  are  generally  provided  with  a skin,  which  is  in  contrast  with  the  suffering  and  defurniity  which  result 
either  soft  (as  in  theleechj.or  homy  andcruitaceous(asin  the  from  neglect  or  from  want  of  skill. 

crab  and  craw-flsh).  Certain  families  are  destitute  of  feet.  Tbe  objects  to  bo  obtained  in  the  economy  by  the  union 
but  the  greater  number  are  provided  with  these  members,  of  the  several  bones  of  the  body  are  various  and  even  oppo- 
vhich,  when  present,  are  never  fewer  than  six.  Tbe  con-  site,  r^uiring  almoet  every  conceivable  variety  in  the  mode 
nexiun  of  tlie  joints  of  the  members  is  so  close  os  to  permit  of  their  connexion.  And  such  variety  actually  exists  ; but 
only  a very  limited  range  of  motion  to  each ; which  is.  how-  still  these  varieties  oAmxt  of  classificati4>n,  and  they  may  all 
ever,  compensated  by  the  greater  number  of  pieces  which  be  arranged  under  three  heads,  namely,  those  which  form 
constitute  each  member  or  limb.  immoveable,  moveable,  and  mixed  articulations. 

The  point  in  which  there  exists  the  greatest  degree  of  1.  One  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  union  of  bones 
accordance  or  resemblance  among  articulated  animals,  is  is,  to  form  a secure  situation  tor  tender  and  delicate  struc- 
tbe  nervous  system.  Their  brain  is  extremely  small,  and  tures.  Accordingly  the  bones  are  often  so  disposed  as  to 
two  nervous  cords,  surrounding  the  msophagus,  or  gullet,  enclose  carities  in  which  the  organs  that  need  protection  are 
and  continued  along  tho  abdomen,  unite  here  and  there  placed ; such,  for  example,  is  the  cavity  of  the  head  which 
into  knots,  or  ganglia : in  some  crta/ucea  it  is  still  more  encloses  the  delicate  substance  of  the  brain ; the  cavity  of 
simple,  consisting  merely  of  two  knots,  one  placed  at  the  the  spinal  column,  which  encloses  the  no  less  delicate  sub- 
bead.  the  other  in  the  thorax,  united  by  slender  threads,  stance  called  the  spinal  marrow ; and  tbe  cavities  of  the  chest 
The  organa  of  sense  are  very  imperfectly  developed,  and  in  and  abdomen,  which  enclose  soft  and  tender  organs,  on  the 
some  cases  are  altogether  wanting,  except  the  organ  of  light,  security  of  which  life  depends.  Bones  forming  cavities  of 
No  organ  of  smell  has  yet  boim  discovered,  unless  the  this  class  are  generally  so  firmly  united  that  they  admit 
t2nienn<r  of  insects  be  considered  su<  b.  The  eye  presents  eitlier  of  no  motion  whatever,  or  only  of  a very  slight 
considerable  diversity  of  structure,  being  sometimes  one  degree  of  it,  tho  union  being  effected  sometimes  by  the  ap- 
and  single,  or  three  united  in  a triangle ; in  other  cases  com-  position  of  the  surfaces  of  strong  and  flat  bones;  at  other 
posed  of  a considerable  number  of  little  plates,  or  facettes  tiroes  by  the  formation  of  numerous  prominences  and  de- 
(as  in  the  fly),  each  of  which  receives  a branch  from  the  pressions  which  mutually  receive  each  other:  examples  of 
optic  nerve.  both  these  modes  of  union  are  found  in  the  articulation  of 

The  mouth  is  sometimes  destitute  of  jaws,  but  when  tbe  bones  of  tho  bead  and  face.  Tbe  firmness  of  the  union 
these  are  present,  they  are  nerer  one  above  the  other,  but  is  sometimes  increased  by  alternate  indentations  and  pro- 
always  lateral;  and  frequently  there  exist  several  of  these  jections,  like  tbe  teeth  of  a saw,  formed  on  the  surfaces  of 
ranged  in  succession,  the  two  anterior  of  which  are  termed  bones,  the  surface  of  the  one  bone  being  precisely  adapted 
mandibles.  to  that  of  the  other:  by  this  mechanism  the  bones  become 

The  respiration  is  effected  either  by  branchie,  as  in  those  firmly  impacted,  and  deficiency  in  extent  of  contact  iscom- 
which  habitually  live  in  water,  such  as  the  Crustacea,  or  by  pensated  by  what  may  be  truly  called  (and  it  is  an  admirable 
trachcee.  t.  e.  by  air-tubes  formed  of  three  parts,  one  example)  dove-tailing.  Suture  is  the  term  given  to  this 
membrane  internal  and  one  membrane  external,  both  of  mode  of  union,  and  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  nicely 
which  are  cellular;  and  a sort  of  cartilaginous  elastic  tube,  adjusted  and  flrmlv  united  to  each  other  in  this  manner, 
rolled  spirally,  and  placed  between  the  two  membranes.  At  other  times  a riage  is  formed  in  one  bone  which  is  re- 
These  tracbec  receive  air  by  certain  lateral  openings  termed  oeived  into  a groove  fissured  in  another.  Tbe  bony  part  of 
stii^mata.  More  rarely,  there  exist  cellular  cavities  analogous  tbe  septum  which  divides  the  nostrils  affords  a specimen  of 
to  lungs.  this  rnode  of  union,  while  the  teeth  are  secur^  in  their 

The  organs  of  tbe  circulation  vaiy  very  much.  Some-  socketa,  that  is,  a conical  surface  is  firmly  imparted  in  a 
times  there  is  a distinct  heart,  whence  proceed  blood-vessels,  cavity,  very  much  as  a nail  is  fixed  in  a board, 
which  differ  in  number  in  the  different  orders.  (See 2.  The  moveable  articulations  are  those  in  which  the  bones 
rhercht*  »UT  la  Ctrcu^ion  dan-i  lee  CrtufaeSt,  par  MM.  are  in  contact,  but  not  continuous  with  each  other;  such,  for 
Audouin  et  Edwards,  quarto.  Haris.  1827;  9,\w,  AnnaUs  example,  is  the  union  of  the  arm  with  tbe  shoulder,  the  fore- 
dea  Sciences  Naturellea,  1827.)  In  other  instances  there  is  arm  with  tbe  arm,  the  wrist  with  tho  band,  the  lower  jaw 
no  distinct  heart,  and  the  vessels  which  carry  on  the  cir-  with  tbe  head,  the  head  with  the  trunk,  and  soon.  In  these 
culation  are  not  yet  well  ascertained ; this  is  more  partku-  cases  the  articulating  surfaucs  are  mutually  adapted  to  each 
larly  the  case  in  those  articulated  animals  which  respire  by  other,  in  general  one  being  convex  and  the  other  concave, 
tracheeo,  and  in  which  these  organs  seem  in  a certain  degree  and  the  bones  are  maintained  in  their  situation  by  the 
to  perform  the  functions  of  blo^-vessels.  firm  and  strong  membranes  termed  ligaments.  Soro^imes 

Tho  Articulaia  have  been  divided  by  Cuvier  into  four  tbe  union  is  assisted  by  the  muscles  which  surround  the 
classes:  viz..  1.  Annelida.  2.  Crustacea.  3.  Arachnids,  joint,  as  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  shoulder-joint,  in 
4.  Insects.  Of  these,  the  general  characters  have  been  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  kept  in  contact  with  the 
given  under  the  subject  Anatomy  (Comparative);  ond  cavity  which  receives  it.  partly,  without  doubt,  by  ligament- 
the  orders,  and  necessary  details,  under  tlie  heads  Annb-  ous  substance,  but  partly  also  by  the  surrounding  muscles. 
LIDA,  Aracrnida  ; to  which  we  refer,  as  well  as  to  Crus-  This  is  proved  by  the  effect  of  disease ; for  if  by  paralysis. 
TACBA  and  Insrcta.  or  any  other  cause,  tho  neighbouring  muscles  become  very 

ARTICULATION,  the  term  by  which  anatomiata  ex-  much  weakened,  dislocation  of  the  joint  readily  takes  place, 
press  the  union  of  the  different  bones  of  the  skeleton.  The  Both  the  strength  of  the  joint  and  the  range  of  its  motion 
junction  of  any  two  bones,  however  firmly  or  loosely  con-  depend  mainly  on  the  extent  of  its  articulating  surface,  and 
nected,  or  in  whatever  mode  the  union  may  be  effected,  is  on  the  arrangement  of  the  ligamentous  substance  by  which 
designated  by  the  name  of  articulation.  Commonly  two  the  bones  are  held  in  their  situations.  extent  of  con- 
substances  are  employed  as  the  media  by  which  the  con-  tort,  and  tho  strength  and  adjustment  of  the  uniting  band, 
nexioD  is  establisbed,  namely,  a firm  and  strong  mem-  are  different  in  every  different  joint,  the  diversity  being 
branous  tissue  termed  ligament  f»ee  Ligament],  which  regulated  in  every  case  by  the  kind  and  degree  of  motion 
may  be  considered  as  tbe  band  by  which  the  bones  which  it  is  intend^  that  the  joint  should  exercise, 
are  tied  together,  and  a peculiar  substance  termed  car-  3.  The  mixed  form  of  articulation  resembles  the  tromotw- 
tilage  or  gristle  [see  Cartilage],  which  is  often  inter-  alAe,  in  having  the  Iwnes  connected  by  an  intermediate  sub- 
poaed  between  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  to  be  united,  and  stance  (cartilage),  and  the  mweuble  in  admitting  some 
wliieb,  Imsides  serving  as  the  bond  of  union,  accomplishes  degree  of  motion  between  the  surfaces.  The  articulations 
other  purposes.  between  the  several  bones  that  form  the  spinal  column 

Of  all  the  parts  ct  the  animal  fabne,  tliere  is  none  in  which  afford  examples  of  this  mode  of  union.  There  arc  numerous 
na€»ehanism  is  more  clearly  or  beautifully  shown  than  in  modifications  of  these  several  kinds  of  articulation,  which 
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m Aeseribed  whh  gn«t  minutenesi  hi  anatomleal  books« 
•nd  most  of  which  sr»  distinguishod  by  ipeciflo  Mmes 
ARTICULATION.  [See  Voici.J 

ARTILLERY,  a word  believed  to  be  of  French  origin. 
Menage  derives  it  from  the  old  word  artiUer,  to  fortifT. 
Vosstus  (Dt  yitiit  Sermonis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1 ) says  the  antient 
word,  instead  of  Artilleria,  vtu  Arcuaiia,  from  arcus,  a bow; 
the  earliest  military  engines  of  this  description  having  arisen 
out  of  improTcmonts  upon  the  bow  and  arrow.  Artillery,  in 
its  most  general  signification,  implies  all  kinds  of  missiles 
with  the  engines  usra  in  propelling  them.  Since  the  appli- 
catkm  of  gunpowder  to  projectiles,  it  has  chiotty  been  con- 
fined to  large  ordnance,  or  cannon,  mortars,  howiUers,  &c., 
to  which  rockets  are  now  to  be  added ; and  includes  their 
ammunition  and  appurtenances. 

It  was  long  after  the  nations  of  the  East  had  formed 
war  into  a science,  that  military  engines,  such  as  are  com- 
prised in  the  term  artillery,  were  invented.  The  earliest 
were,  in  oil  probability,  those  for  casting  stones  of  prodigious 
weight  Of  Usziah  (n.c.  1000).  in  2 Chron.  cb.  xxvi.  v.  15, 
it  is  said,  * And  he  made  in  Jerusalem  engines,  invented 
by  cunning  men,  to  be  upon  the  towers  and  upon  the  bul- 
warks, to  shoot  arrows  and  great  stones  withal.  And  hia 
name  spread  far  abroad ; for  ho  was  marvellously  helped 
till  ho  was  strong.’ 

The  names  Balista,  or  Bollista,  and  Catapulta  imply  a 
Greek  origin.  The  balista  was  fbr  throwing  stones,  the 
catapulta  for  propelling  darts  and  arrows.  The  invention  of 
the  latter  of  these  instrumenla,  or  rather  its  re-invention, 
is  ascribed  by  Pliny  (lib.  vii.  56)  to  the  Syrians:  but  Dio- 
dorus (lib.  xiv.)  and  Plutarch  {Apopkth.  edit  Wyttenb. 
4to.  Oxf.  i.  533)  say  they  were  contrived  in  Sicily,  about 
the  same  time  with  the  battering-ram,  alluding  to  a 
period  not  more  than  300  «.c.  .Alien  (Fur.  Hist.  ri.  12) 
ascribes  the  invention  to  Dionysius  the  Elder  himself  in 
Sicily.  The  balista  is  attributed  by  Pliny  to  the  Phcenicians. 
Both  instruments  were  unquestionably  much  used  in  the 
Roman  times : they  are  mentioned  in  Caesar,  Cicero,  Livy, 
Seneca,  Taeitus.  andothv  writers:  and  were  employed  in 
great  numbeni  by  Titus  at  the  aiege  of  Jerusalem.  Two 
thousand  machines  for  throwing  darts  and  stones  were  sur- 
rendered to  tlie  Consul  L.  M.  Censorinus  when  lie  marched 
against  Carthaire.  ( Ap^an,  lib.  viit.  De  Rebus  Pumas,  f 80.) 
Ammianus  ana  Vegetius  are  both  particular  in  describing 
the  construction  of  the  balista.  Vegetius,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century,  under  Valcntinian,  speaks  of  baliste.  onagri, 
seorpioncs,  arcubalists,  fustibuli,  and  fundto,  as  engines  of 
artillery  (lib.  iv.  o.  22). 

Wc  have  no  evidence  that  machines  of  tills  description 
were  known  in  England  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Nor- 
mans. According  to  the  testimony  of  William  of  Poictou, 
machines  of  wood  (exclusive  of  the  cross-bow)  were  used  for 
pouring  forth  showers  of  arrows  even  at  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings; so  early  were  they  introduced  in  the  Norman  time. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  among  the  tenants  in  capita 
in  the  Domesday  Survey,  balistarii  occur  as  well  os  arru- 
baiitlarii.  Artillery,  however,  in  the  Norman  period,  was 
must  frequenilv  us^  in  eea-fights,  when  not  only  stones 
and  darts  were  discharged  from  the  machines,  but  pots  of 
Greek  fire,  quick-lime,  and  other  combustible  materials. 
Robert  of  Bruce  (in  Peter  Langtoft's  Chromcie),  speaking  of 
Richard  l.’s  wars  against  the  Saracens,  says,  that  in  nis 
barges  and  galleys  he  had  mills,  which  were  turned  by  the 
wind,  and  by  forreof  the  sails  threw  not  only  fire,  but  stones 
which  were  taken  from  the  Rhine. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  arts  and  all  tbo 
machines  which  were  employed  in  the  middle  ages  in 
assaulting  and  defending  towns  and  caatles.  Inde^  few 
sieges  of  great  importance  occurred  without  the  invention  of 
some  new  engine.  Grose,  in  tlie  preface  to  his  Antiquities 
of  Erkfihind  and  H'aUs,  has  given  the  names  and  figures  of 
a considerable  numUrr.  Some  of  these  were  distinguished 
by  the  appellations  balista,  catapulta,  espringal,  tr^uchel, 
mangnnu,  mangonel,  bricollo,  petrary,  matafunda,  berfrey, 
and  war-wolf.  Pire  Daniel,  also,  mentions  a machine 
called  engino-a-virge,  used  by  the  English  in  France,  as  late 
us  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  Of  the  vast  force  of  these 
mschinet  surprising  stories  are  related  in  our  chronicles. 
The  engines  used  by  Edward  I.  at  the  siege  of  Stirling 
Castle  in  1303,  according  to  Heroingford,  threw  stones  of 
300  Dounds  weight.  | 

This  antient  artillery  continued  to  be  used  in  sieges  for  I 
a uonaiderable  time,  in  some  instauMS  for  two  centohes,  j 


afrer  tbe  invention  of  gunpowder  and  cannon.  (Bse  Pfre 
Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  Milice  J^anfoite,  tom.  i.  p.  3lf.) 
Greek  fire  continued  also  to  be  employed  in  war  long  aftw 
the  introduotion  of  fire-arms ; particularly  in  tbe  attack  six) 
defence  of  strong  plooes:  os  at  Ypres  and  Burbnrgh  is 
France,  in  1363.  (Walsingh.  edit.  Carod.  pp.  302, 303.) 

The  invention  of  gunpowder,  however,  by  slow  degreci 
brought  about  a total  alteration  in  the  art  of  war.  Bsrboar, 
in  his  ^fe^rical  Life  of  Robert  Brute,  tells  us  that  eannoe 
(which  he  calll  * crakys  of  war’)  were  used  by  Edward  111. 
in  his  first  campaign  against  the  Scots,  aj>.  1337.  Da 
Cange,  in  the  article  Bombarda,  shows  that  tbe  French  uxd 
cannon  at  the  siege  of  Puy  Guillaume  in  1338 ; and  that 
Edward  III.  used  them  at  the  battle  of  Creoy,  as  well  is  tk  | 

the  siege  of  Calais  in  1346,  seems  agreed.  Four  piem  i 

planted  on  a little  hill  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  did  great  execa-  ! 

tion  among  the  French  troops,  and  having  been  before  un-  | 

heard  of  in  France,  contributed  as  much  ^ tbe  sorprist  m i 

the  slaughter  to  tbe  success  of  the  day.  (see  Rapio,  tdL  i \ 

p.  425.)  By  degrees,  the  use  of  cannon  became  more  ani 
more  common.  Petrarch,  in  his  Dialogues  on  the  RemedM 
of  Good  and  Bad  Fortune,  written  in  1358,  deKribes  cenoot 
as  no  longer  rare,  or  as  viewed  with  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration 

Cannon,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  bombards,  venilir 
most  antient  fire-arms.  The  first  cannon  were  clunuy  and 
ill-contrived,  wider  at  the  mouth  than  at  tbe  chamber,  itd 
80  like  a mortar,  that  Dr.  Henry  supposed  the  ides  of  tbea 
might  have  been  suggested  by  that  in  wbiefa  Bchwarti.  i 
chemist  of  the  boginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  s 
said  by  the  Germans  to  liave  discovered  gunpmdcr,  pomde} 
bis  materials.  They  were  all  made  of  iron,  without  any  na- 
ture of  otbe  r m otals ; and  consisted  usually  of  bars  or  {dms  d 
iron  fitted  together  lengthways,  and  hooped  with  iron  rin^ 
Some  of  them  were  too  long,  and  others  of  them  too  ibsrt 
In  a word,  the  art  of  making  cannon  was  still  in^rfrd. 

Both  gunpowder  and  cannon  were  rotflo  m England  » 
the  fourteenth  century.  This  appears  from  s conmiswa 
g>.en  to  Sir  Thomas  Norwich  by  Richard  II.,  a.d.  Itlk 
! to  buy  two  great  and  two  small  cannon  in  London,  or  is 
! any  other  place,  and  alto  to  buy  certain  quantities  of  nlt- 
petre,  sulpnur,  and  charcoal,  for  making  gunpowi^.  (Ryn. 

I Fold.  tom.  vii.  p.  187.)  From  the  same  oommission,  as  «dl 
as  from  other  evidenoe,  it  appears  that  cannon-balls  am 
at  first  made  of  stone : for  the  same  person  is  tkereiii  coo- 
manded  to  purchase  six  hundred  balls  of  stone,  for  esara. 
and  ftwolbOT  engines.  . 

Beside  grest  guns,  whiob  are  still  named  cannon,  a smiHer 
kind  of  oitinance  called  hand-cannon  came  into  use  it  tin  | 
period.  They  were  so  small  and  light  that  one  of  then  w 
carriod  by  two  men,  and  fired  from  a rest  fixed  in  tbe  groiad. 
(Pdro  Daniel,  tom.  i.  lib.  6,  p.  321.)  The  400  cannon,  or  tbe 

reatest  part  of  them,  with  which  an  English  armv  bewird 

t.  Mak>.  A.D.  1378,  mentioned  by  Froissart  (Lord  Bemwi 
Transl.  chap,  cocxxxii.),  must  have  been  of  this  kisd; 
though  Dr.  Henry  conjectures  that  these  htnd-esnsos 
were  first  brought  into  Britain  by  the  Flemings  who  ic 
rompanied  Edward  IV.  in  his  return  to  England,  a.o.  1471. 

Tbe  Scots,  be  adds,  had  a kind  of  artillery  at  this  period 
peculiar  to  themselves,  called  carts  (f  tror.  They  are  tket 
described  in  an  act  of  parliament,  a.o.  1456.  ' It  is  tbocM 
speidfull,  that  the  king  mak  requeist  to  certain  of  tbe  grest 
barrens  of  the  land  that  are  of  ony  myght,  to  mak  ruts  of 
Weir,  and  in  ilk  cart  twa  gunnis,  arid  ilk  one  tohiTttwt 
chatmers,  with  the  remanent  of  the  graith  that  effein  tbereta 
and  an  cunnand  roan  to  shute  tharoe.'  By  another  set. 

A.D.  1471.  the  prelates  and  barons  arc  commanded  to  prondr 
such  carts  of  war  against  their  old  enemies  the  Bngbsb. 
(Henry,  Hist.  Brit,  from  Black  Acts.  James  II.  sri  it 
James  111.  act  55.) 

The  instruments  of  artillery  of  the  middle  of  tbe  fiAocaib 
century,  though  all  called  by  the  general  twine  of  eanaoa. 
were  of  very  different  kinds,  shapeo,  and  sixes;  and  da* 
tinguished  from  each  other  by  particular  names.  Tbs 
letters  which  Edward  IV.  addressed  to  different  peTsoosis 
1481  for  tbe  resistance  to  invasion  from  Scotiand  epeskid 
* bumbardos,  canones,  eulverynes,  fowclers,  serpentynes.ri 
alios  canones  qnoseumque.  ao  pulveres  sulphureos,  s^tpetrf. 
petras,  femim,  plumbum,  et  omniroodas  alias  stuffisrai^ 
eisdem  canonikus  neoessariaa  et  oportunas.’  (Rym.  A4 
tom.  xii.  p.  140.) 

A French  translation  of  QioniM  Curtiuthj  Vasgasds 
Lucene,  a Portuguese,  written  in  1468,  pmsrved  m fo* 
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British  Mussum,  aDd  which  formerly  belonged  to  Philip  de 
Cluys,  a Knight  and  Commander  of  tlie  order  of  6l  John  of 
Jerusalem,  hM  one  or  two  early  representations  of  the  larger 
•art  of  cannon,  which  are  here  esmbited 


Monstrelet  illustrates  the  clumsy  form  as  well  as  the  ohimey 
management  of  antient  cannon.  Under  the  year  1459  he 
says,  * while  King  James  (of  Scotland)  was  observing  the 
•fl^t  of  his  artillery  (at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  Castle),  one  of 
the  nidcly-contrivcd  cannons  of  that  oge.  eonsisting  ^ bars 
of  iron,  ginled  with  circles  of  metal,  suddenly  burst : a frag- 
ment struck  his  thigh,  and  the  great  eSbsion  of  blood  pro- 
duced a death  almost  instantaneous.  The  Bari  of  Angus, 
who  stood  next  to  James,  was  wounded.'  Under  1478  he 
•ays,  * a great  bombard,  that  had  been  cast  at  Tours,  was 
brought  to  Paris  the  Monday  befbre  Epiphany  to  be  proved, 
and  woiT  for  this  purpose  drawn  out  into  the  flelds  in  front 
of  the  bastilc  of  St.  Anthony.  It  was  pointed  towards  Cha- 
renton,  and  when  first  fired  threw  the  ball  as  far  os  the  gal- 
lows on  the  bridge  of  Charenton  ; but  as  those  present  did 
not  think  it  had  discharged  all  the  powder  that  bad  been 
put  into  the  chamber,  they  ordered  it  to  be*rechaiged  and 
the  chamber  perfectly  cleaned  of  all  that  remained  within 
it,  which  was  done,  and  an  iron  ball,  weighing  five  hundred 
weight,  put  into  its  mouth,  before  which  stood  John  Maugufi, 
the  thunder  of  it.  As  the  ball  rolled  down  the  bomlmn),  by 
some  unknown  accident  the  powder  in  the  chamber  took 
fire  befbre  the  match  was  put  to  it,  and  by  its  discharge  tore 
in  pieces  John  Maugu£  and  fourteen  other  persons,  whoee 
heads,  legs,  arms  and  bodies  were  blown  into  the  air.  The 
hall  kilM  a poor  innocent  bird-catober  that  was  attending 
bie  Data  in  the  fields,  and  the  bursting  of  the  bombard 


maimed  fifteen  or  sixteen  others,  several  of  whom  died;  so 
that  by  this  accident  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  pcraims 
loet  their  lives.  The  remains  of  John  Maugu^  were  col- 
lected, put  on  a bier,  and  carried  to  St.  Merry  for  interment; 
and  proclamation  was  made  through  the  street*  of  Parti 
that  all  people  should  pray  (or  the  soul  of  John  Maugu^, 
who  had  lc»t  his  life  in  the  king's  service.'  (Johnes'a  Mon- 
«/re/e/,  4to.,  vol.  iv.  p.  403-403.)  In  1477,  when  Louis  XI. 
msdehis  attack  upon  different  towns  of  Flanders  and  Pi- 
oardy,  be  ordered  bombards  of  prodigious  length  and  weight 
to  be  east  at  Paris,  Tours,  Orleans  and  Amiens.  His  iron 
bullets  were  cast  at  tbo  founderies  at  Creil,  and  bis  stone 
bullets  made  at  the  same  time  in  the  quarries  near  to  Pc> 
ronne. 

From  one  or  two  of  the  preceding  passages , it  will  be 
observed  that  the  antient  method  of  constructing  cannon  had 
been  changed  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  for 
that  of  casting.  Pdre  Daniel  {Hi at.  de  Mtlice  Frtme. 
L 450)  tells  us,  that  about  the  close  of  that  period  a hard 
and  mixed  metal  waa  invmted  for  this  purpose,  called /owi- 
maet(d,  or  bronze.  Cannon,  it  should  seem,  were  now  cast 
one  Bolid  piece. 

It  is  pliably  this  same  metal  that  Stowe  alludes  to'  in  a 
passage  of  hia Annals.  He  says,  ‘this  year,  1535,  John 
Owen  began  to  make  brass  ordnance,  as  cannons,  culverines, 
and  such  hke.  He  was  the  first  EngUsliman  that  ever 
made  that  kind  of  artillery  in  England ; bis  issue  of  hie 
name  and  the  name  of  Pitt  have  continu<^  unto  the  days  of 
King  James  most  ready  and  exquisite  gun-makers  for  the 
general  service  of  the  kingdom.'  A beautiful  apooimen  of 
this  sort  of  ordoaiMw,  east  at  Utrecht  in  1544,  and  presented 
by  the  States  of  Holland  to  Queen  Elisubelh,  is  still  pro- 
served  at  Dover  Castle.  Other  apeoiment,  both  English 
and  foreign,  a little  later  in  period,  may  be  seen  at  the 
Tower  of  London  and  in  the  Roy^  Arsenal  at  Woolwtoh 
as  well  as  in  many  of  the  foreign  arsenals.  The  lises  of 
eannon,  generally  speaking,  in  tne  sixteenth  century,  were 
eonsider^ly  diminuhed.  and  forms  of  greater  elegance 
were  given  to  their  exterior. 

' Robert  Borthwick,  an  artist  in  the  service  of  King  James 
IV.  of  Scotland,  had  attempted  the  cstabUshment  of  a foun- 
dery  at  Edinburgh  a short  time  previously.  Some  of  lus 
guns,  which  remained  in  Losly's  time,  bad  this  inscription 

* Machina  sum  Scoto  Borthuik  fabricata  Roberto.' 

The  largest  east  cannon  now  existing  is  a brass  one  at 
Bejapoor,  ^led  Maliek  i Meidan. ' the  mrd  of  tho  plain 
it  was  cast  in  commemoration  of  tho  capture  of  that  place  by 
the  Emperor  Alum  Geer,  in  1685.  Its  extreme  length  is 
14  feet  1 inch;  the  diameter  of  its  boro  8 feet  4 inches. 
An  iron  shot  for  this  gun  of  proper  sue  would  weigh  1660 
pounds. 

For  Mortage  we  are  indebted  to  workmen  who  were  em- 
ployed by  Henry  VIII.,  and  for  cast-iron  ordnance  to  the 
rei|^  of  Edward  VI.  Under  the  year  1543,  Stowe  says, 

* King  Henry,  minding  wars  with  France,  made  great  pre- 
paration and  provwion,  as  well  of  munitions  and  artillery,  as 
olsoofbrasse  ordnances,  amongst  which,  at  that  time,  by 
one  Peter  Bawd,  a Frenchman  bom,  a gun-founder,  or 
maker  of  great  ordnance,  and  one  other  alien,  called  Peter 
Van  CoUen,  a gunsmith,  both  the  king's  feed  men,  who 
oonferring  together,  devised  and  caused  to  be  made  certain 
mortar-pieces,  being  at  the  mouth  from  eleven  inches  to 
nineteen  inches  wide ; fur  the  use  whereof  the  said  Peter 
and  Peter  caused  to  to  made  certain  hollow  shot  of  cast- 
iron,  to  be  stuffed  with  fire-work  or  wild-fire,  whereof  the 
bigger  sort  (or  the  same  had  screws  of  iron  to  receive  a 
match  to  carry  fire  kindled,  that  tho  fire-work  might  be  sot 
on  fire,  for  to  break  in  small  pieces  the  same  hollow  shot, 
whereof  the  smallest  piece  hitting  any  man  would  kill  or 
spoil  him.  And  after  the  king's  return  from  Boulogne,  the 
said  Peter  Bawd  by  himself,  in  the  first  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  did  also  make  certain  ordnance  of  cast  iron,  of  divers 
sorts  and  forms,  as  fawconet,  fawkons,  minions,  sakers,  and 
other  pieces.  Unto  this  Bawd,  John  Johnson,  his  covenant 
servant,  surviving  his  master,  did  likewise  make  and  cast 
iron  ordnance  cleaner  and  to  better  perfection,  to  the  great 
use  of  this  land.  His  son  Thomas  Johnson  ia  yet  living,  a 
special  workman.  In  the  year  1595  he  made  forty-two 
cast  pieces  of  great  ordnance  of  iron  fur  the  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland, demy  cannons,  weighing  6000,  or  three  ton  the 
piece.'  {Annala,  edit.  1631,  p.  584.) 

It  appears  from  Sir  William  Monson's  Howl  Traeta,  that 
the  Fauon  was  a species  of  ordnance  of  two  iaebas  and  a 
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Half  bora : weight  of  shot  two  poundi : that  the  Demi-Cul- 
verin  was  another  kind,  of  four  inchea  bore ; weight  of  the 
ahot  nine  poundi  and  a half : and  that  the  Mifnion  was 
another  of  three  inches  and  a half  bore ; weight  of  the  shot 
four  pounds.  The  Culverin  was  a species  of  ordnanco  of 
five  inches  and  a half  boro ; weight  of  the  shot  seventeen 
pounds  and  a half.  The  Fowler  is  not  described  by  Monson, 
but  is  laentioned  by  Ltodge  in  his  JUuetratwnt  of  Hritith 
history,  vol.  i.  p.  4,  as  in  use  in  the  time  of  James  I.  The 
Socor  or  SaMer,  according  to  Monson,  was  a piece  of  ord- 
nance of  three  inches  and  a half  bora ; weight  of  shot  five 
pounds  and  a half. 

The  invention  of  Peiardt  is  due  to  the  French  civil  wars. 
They  were  first  used  by  the  Huguenots  in  at  the  siege 
of  Cahors  in  Quercy.  (Du  Thou,  turn.  viii.  p.  376.)  Mon- 
telimar  and  Embrun  in  Dauphin^  were  taken  by  Lesdi- 
geoires  in  1565,  principally  by  means  of  petards.  (Ibid. 
tom.  ix.  pp.  404,  405.)  Accordmg  to  Pere  Daniel  (cited  in 
L'Aft  de  Vkrifier  let  Ikuet,  tom.  i.  p.  655).  red-hut  balls, 
revived  in  1 782  at  ^braltar,  wereusea  by  Marshal  Matignon 
during  the  siege  of  La  Fdre  in  1580.  But  we  learn  from 
Elmham's  Life  of  Hen.  V„  p.  155.  that  they  had  an  earlier 
origin.  He  says,  that  when  an  English  army,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  besieg^  CherlMurg  in  1416, 
the  besieged  discharged  red-hot  balls  of  iron  from  their  can- 
non ('  massas  ferreas  rotundas,  igneis  candentes  fervoribus 
a saxivomorum  fauoibus  studuerunt  emittere  ) into  the 
English  camp,  to  burn  the  huts  in  which  the  soldiers  were 
lodg^. 

The  HowitMer,  an  improvement  upon  the  mortar,  is  said  I 
to  have  been  invented  by  Belidor,  and  was  first  used  at  the  ! 
siege  of  Ath  in  1697.  The  Carronade^  a sort  of  short 
cannon,  or  rather  long  howitzer,  was  invented  by  General 
Robert  Melville,  about  the  year  1 779. 

Iron  Rockett  of  different  sixes,  var)'ing  in  weight  from 
sixteen  to  more  than  forty  pounds,  were  invented  during 
the  last  war  by  Sir  William  Congreve,  and  are  now  called 
Congreve  Rockett.  They  were  first  used  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Copenhagen,  afterwards  against  the  Boulogne  flo- 
tilla, then  at  Flushing,  and  subsequently  at  the  battle  of 
Leipzig.  A rocket  establishment  now  forms  a regular  branch 
of  the  British  military  service. 

Besides  the  different  works  already  quoted,  Grose's  Hietoty 
(f  the  Army  of  Bnf^land ; Glenie's  Hittory  of  Gunnery; 
Henry  's //(ztory  qf  Hritain  in  the  different  Periodt;  and 
Wraxall's  Hte/ory  q/ France,  have  been  consulted  for  the 
present  article. 

Among  antient  engines  of  artillery  the  Battering-ram 
has  been  usually  included,  though  it  certainly  is  not  em- 
braced in  the  ordinary  or  in  any  other  definition  of  that 
word.  Pliny,  whoso  authority  in  such  a matter  is  small, 
says  it  was  invented  at  the  siege  of  Troy  but  Homer 
makes  no  mention  of  it.  The  first  notice  of  ta«s  engine  is 
probably  in  Ezekiel,  where  the  prophet  speaks  of  a feigned 
siege  of  Jerusalem  as  a sign  for  the  Jews,  cb.  iv.  v.  2. : , 
* set  battering-rams  against  it  round  about;*  and  again,  | 
ch.  xxi.  v.  22.  * appoint  battering-rams  against  the  gate.* ; 
Ezekiel  lived  about  590  years  B.c.  The  next  mention  of  I 
the  buUering-ram  is  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  u.c.  429 
(Thucyd.  ii.  76) ; and  we  are  certain  that  it  was  used  a een- 
tur>*  afterwards  at  the  siege  of  Motya  by  Dionysius  the 
Elder.  The  ram  was  aometimes  used,  but  not  commonly,  in 
the  middle  ages.  (For  the  present  mode  of  making  Cannon 
see  that  article,  and  for  the  mode  of  using  them  see  Gu.n- 

NXRY.) 

ARTOCA'RP£/E  (or  the  Bread-fruit  Tribe),  u natural 
order  of  plants,  nearly  related  to  Urticete  (the  Nettle  Tribe), 
from  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  separate  them  by  any  precise 
character,  that  there  are  many  who  consider  them  nothing 
more  than  a section  of  Urticem.  This  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  his  Ntxut  Pluntarum. 

Whether  a distinct  order,  or  a section  only  of  Urtices, 
the  group  of  Artocarpem  is  known  by  its  having  flowers  with 
a very  imperfectly  formed  calyx,  no  corolla,  leaves  with 
conspicuous  stipules,  a rough  foliage,  and  an  acrid  milky 
iulce,  which  o^n  contains  caoutchouc  in  abundance ; the 
flowers  are  collected  into  round  beads,  and  the  ovules  are 
suspended  singly  from  the  upper  part  of  the  solitary  cavity 
of  the  ovarium.  They  are  thus  distinguished  from  true 
Urticem  by  the  position  of  their  ovules,  tl»  manner  in  which 
their  flowers  are  arranged,  and  by  their  yielding  a milky 
iuion  ; the  juice  of  Urticem  is  wutery. 

The  spcci—  are  all  found  in  the  wanner  parts  of  tne 


world,  and  many  of  Utem  are  natives  of  the  tropics  oely. 
Their  milk,  which  is  always  acrid,  renders  some  of  ibm 
intensely  poisonous,  as  the  Upas  tree  of  Java,  and  certain 
Indian  species  of  fig : nevertheless,  if  the  milk  b nsturalh 
absent  from  any  particular  part  of  an  Artoemrpeous  pbni, 
that  part  becomes  eatable  and  even  wholesome.  Tbu^  tbr 
fruit  of  the  cultivated  fig,  up  to  a short  period  before  it» 
maturity,  remains  milky,  and  at  that  time  it  would  pro\f 
exceedingly  unwholesome,  but  when  ripe  the  milk  dM;*- 
pears,  is  replaced  by  sugar,  and  the  fruit  becomes,  as  «t 
all  know,  extremely  wholesome.  The  same  explanatioii  » 
probably  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  bread-fruit,  vfaidi 
forms  an  article  of  food  with  the  South  Sea  islanders. 

With  those  writers  who  are  too  little  acquainted  *uli 
botany  to  understand  the  philosophical  views  which  prevail 
at  the  present  day,  it  is  a favourite  argument  agtiosttbr 
natural  relations  of  plants  being  really  represented  by  wba: 
are  called  natural  orders,  that  the  nettle  and  the  fig  an 
both  arranged  in  the  same  order  ; and  such  persons  appr>l 
to  what  they  call  common  sense,  whether  any  reUtio^p 
between  a fig  and  a netlle  can  be  seriously  believed  to  cist 
in  nature.  If.  however,  they  were  capable  of  investigatinztk 
matter  carefully,  they  would  find  that  in  structure  of  ilas. 
leaves,  stipules,  calyx,  stamens,  and  fruit,  these  tvoplub 
are  so  like  each  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  non 
than  ope  solitary  essentiid  character,  namely,  that  tec 
position  of  the  young  seeds,  by  which  they  can  be  dison- 
guished  ; and  that  the  differences  which  meet  the  unpnr- 
tised  eye  are  entirely  connected  with  the  size  and  msnaer  m 
which  the  flowers  are  arranged : we  shall  easily  ibov  thu 
to  be  so.  The  nettle,  that  is  to  say,  the  wild  English  netUr. 
is  an  herb,  the  fig  is  a tree  ; but  many  species  of  the 
Urtica,  of  which  the  common  nettle  is  one,  are  trees  tin: 
consequently,  in  an  extended  point  of  view,  the  nettle  tad 
the  fig  are  not  essentially  distinct  in  regard  to  their  geoen! 
habit.  But  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  nettle  would  not  be  tb 
less  allied  to  the  fig ; for  a tree  is  nothing  but  tn  herb 
which  continues  to  grow  many  years ; and  longevity  di» 
not  interfere  in  any  degree  with  relationship.  This  ditpon 
of  the  distinction  whii^  consists  in  size.  Next,  ss  to  (b 
manner  in  which  the  flowers  are  arranged.  In  the  Dedic 
the  flowers  are  disposed  in  loose  branched  clusters;  iDtbf 
fig  they  are  collected  within  a fleshy  receptacle,  which  a » 
much  contracted  to  a point  as  to  form  a hollow  case.  These 
are  extremes  of  structural  difference  in  regard  to  arTZop' 
ment ; but  intermediate  forms  of  arrangement  occur  vbch 
reduce  these  differences  to  nothing.  It  is  true  thit  id  lb 
common  nettle  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  loose  brtnrbd 
clusters ; but  in  the  Roman  nettle  ( Urtica  piltJ^na)  tbf 
are  collected  into  round  heads ; a loose  arrangement  of  lb 
flowers  is.  consequently,  not  a character  of  even  the  nettk 
itself.  In  the  genus  Procris,  which  is  closely  related  to  tb 
nettles,  the  flowers  are  also  collected  into  heads,  sod.  lo 
addition,  the  port  which  bears  the  flowers  is  pulpy. 
is  one  step  towards  the  formation  of  the  receptacle  of  • if 
In  the  genus  Dorttenioy  the  part  which  bears  the  floeen  a 
also  fleshy,  but  so  much  extended  horizontally  as  to  fans  s 
sort  of  saucer,  the  edges  of  which  are  curved  inwards.  Tbs 
brings  us  so  exceedingly  near  the  receptacle  of  the  fig.  tbt 
if  the  edges  of  the  saucer-shaped  receptacle  of  Donbou 
were  only  curved  inwards  till  they  met.  its  appami  fnut 
would  octually  be  a fig : we  say  apparent,  because,  bovever 
strange  it  may  seem  to  make  suen  an  assertion,  there  u.  id 
fact,  very  little  difference  between  the  true  fruit  of  tb 
nettle  and  the  fig;  in  both  it  consists  of  minute  lenbcuhr 
grains,  each  containing  a single  seed;  but  in  the  oeuh'i 
lies  among  the  dry  chaff  of  the  calyx  and  bracts,  while  » 
the  fig  it  is  buried  among  the  flesh  of  the  reoepude  ux 
succulent  calyxes. 

The  essential  differences  between  a nettle  and  a fig  ve 
thus  demonstrated  to  be  much  more  apparent  than  real 
We  do  not  usually  enter  so  much  into  arguments  touehiot 
spwulativo  opinions  as  we  have  on  this  occasion;  but  tb 
objection,  which  we  have  thought  it  worth  answering,  h * 
popular  one,  which  it  appears  desirable  to  set  at  rest  o * 
popular  work. 

ARTOCARPUS,  or  the  Bread-fruit,  is  the  genus  «bd> 
has  given  its  name  to  the  preceding  natural  or^.  It 
sists  of  trees  having  stems  of  very  considerable  size,  brfr 
leaves,  which  are  exceedingly  rough  with  htUe  poni^' 
stipules  like  those  of  the  fig.  and  monmeious  flowers, oNhici: 
the  stamen-bearing  ones  are  disposed  in  long  dub-shspe^ 
spikes  f fg.  A 3),  and  the  pisol-b^ring  ones  in  round  beidi 
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A 2).  which  become  the  fruit  and  often  arrive  at  a very 
considerable  siie  A 4.f 

A Bread'  fruit  is  a turned  inside  out,  and  much  larger 
in  all  its  parts  ; that  is  to  say.  the  flowers  which  form  the 
Bread-fhiit  and  fig  grow,  in  both  cases,  upon  a fleshy  recep- 
tacle; but  in  the  former  the  receptacle  is  solid  and  bean 
its  flowers  externally,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  hollow  and 
bears  its  flowers  internally. 

The  stamen-bearing  flowers  of  Artocarpus  ( Ag.  B.  C)  con- 
sist of  a tubular  calyx  cunlaiiiinga  single  stamen ; the  pistil- 
bearing  flowers  (Jig.  D),  consist  of  two  or  three  fleshy  sepals 
thrown  closely  together  and  meeting  at  the  points.  iMtween 
which  passes  a long  slender  stvle  with  two  stigmas,  which 
are  hairy  and  cur\’^  downwards.  The  ovary  is  simple,  and 
contains  but  one  ovule.  At  a very  early  period  their  flowers 
^row  firmly  together  into  a w^id  fleshy  maas,  which  finally 
becomes  the  fruit.  The  seeds  are  large  nut-like  bodies, 
which  lie  beneath  the  rind  of  the  fruit. 

Many  species  are  known,  some  of  which,  as  Artorarput 
Chtipiutha  and  hinuia,  are  large  trees,  and  yield  valuable 
timber  in  the  forests  of  Bengal  and  Malabar.  The  only 
two.  however,  we  propose  to  notice  here  are  the  Bread-fruit 
and  the  Jack. 


[AiloearptM  iseha.] 

A.  * ahoot  wrjr  miicli  1pm  thao  the  aatitfel  »i»  with  •tenea-brarinf;  Aowprt 
3:  iMetil.baeriDj;  fla«pnS:  frtiU4:  and  it*  H, « fttAatea-bearinK 

S.'WMi  C.  (he  MRiP  opened : U.  thirr  p»til.bemrinir  Sjwpri, pilot'd o|ieD etthe 
bixtom  to  (luw  the  orerice : K.  » nurUun  of  the  ■Itowlnz  the  nut*  in  the 

Tlic  Bread-fruit  (Ariocarptu  incisa)  is  a native  of  the 
South  Sea  islands,  and  of  many  parts  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago:  it  inhabits  only  such  places  as  are  both  hot 
and  damp ; Dr.  Roxburgh  complairu  that  the  winters  of 
Bengal  are  much  too  cold  for  it.  It  there  forms  a mode-  , 
rate-sized  tree,  rarely  exceeding  forty  feet  in  height,  with 
leaves  deeply  divided  into  sharp  lobes,  and  sometimes  os 
much  as  three  feet  long.  The  fruit  is  green  and  of  con- 
siderable size,  equalling  a melon  of  the  larger  kind  in 
dimensions,  and  is  of  many  different  forms:  ono  variety 
produces  it  free  from  all  spines  on  the  surface  or  from  seeds 
internally;  this  is  the  best  sort:  others  are  split  into  deep 
lobes,  or  covered  all  over  with  the  sharp-pointi  tleshy  tops 
of  the  calyxes.  The  nuts,  when  roastea,  are  said  to  be  as 
excellent  os  the  best  chestnuts ; but  it  is  principally  for  the 
fleshy  receptacle  that  it  is  valued.  When  roasted  it  becomes 
•oft,  tender,  and  white,  resembling  the  crumb  of  a loaf;' 


but  it  must  be  eaten  new,  or  it  becomes  hard  and  choky. 
Others  compare  the  flavour  to  that  of  a roasted  potato; 
what  we  have  tasted  has  been  in  thin  slices  which  had  been 
thoroughly  dried,  and  it  was  I'ery  like  a piece  of  dried  bu- 
cuit.  In  Anson's  i-oya^cs  it  is  said  to  W delicious  when 
ripe.  and.  when  mixeJ  with  lime  or  orange  juice,  to  have  a 
grateflil  tort  flavour,  not  unlike  epple-sauoe. 

It  forms  80  important  a part  of  the  support  of  the  South- 
Sea  islaoders  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment into  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  still  cultivated,  and 
whence  it  has  been  carried  to  the  continent  of  America. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  equal  to  the  Plantain  as  an 
article  of  human  fo^. 

The  Jack  (ArtocaTTfu*  tn/egn/oh'o)  is  also  a native  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  is  in  its  general 
appearance  like  the  Bibad-fruit,  but  its  leaves  are  totally 
destitute  of  all  laceration,  and  its  fhiit,  which  is  very  prickly, 
weighs  60  or  70lb.  This  latter  is  yellow,  and  constitutes 
the  principal  part  of  the  diet  of  the  natives  in  some  parts 
of  India ; but  it  is  said  to  have  an  offensive  odour,  and  to 
be  little  Mteemed  by  Europeans:  all,  howev*er,  concur  in 
attesting  the  excellence  of  the  nuts  when  roasted. 

Like  all  other  Artocarpeous  plants,  this  exudes  a great 
quantity  of  a viscid  milkv  juice,  from  which  the  best  bird- 
lime of  India  is  prepared.  See  tbe  2d  volume  of  the  new 
series  of  the  Boiamcol  Magazine  fur  an  excellent  account 
of  both  the  Jack  and  the  Bread-fruit,  illustrated  by  figures, 
by  Dr.  Hooker. 

ARTOI S,  a former  ^vince  of  France,  now  comprehended 
in  the  diriment  of  ras-de-Calais.  'While  tbe  old  divi- 
sions of  France  existed,  Artois  was  bounded  on  the  N.E. 
by  French  Flanders,  on  the  E.  by  French  Hainault  and 
by  Cambreais,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  Picardie.  Former 
authorities  give  its  len^b  os  twentv-fiVo  leagues,  or  sixty- 
nine  miles,  and  its  breadth  as  about  half  that  distance ; but, 
measured  on  the  Map  of  Prance  in  Provinces,  published  by 
the  Society  for  diffusing  Useflil  Knowledge,  it  is  eighty 
miles  long  N.W.  and  8.E.,  and  forty  broad. 

Artois  is  a flat  country.  The  line  of  greatest  elevation, 
as  determined  by  the  course  of  the  waters,  is  from  S.E.  to 
N.W.  On  one  side  of  this  line,  the  Aas,  and  the  Scarpe 
and  Senate  (two  tributaries  of  the  Schelde),  flow  to  tne 
N.E. ; and  on  the  other  side  the  Csnche  and  Authie  flow 
parallel  to  each  other,  into  the  English  Channel.  Tbe 
soil  is  admirably  suited  for  groin,  in  which  it  is  very  pro- 
ductive; but  fhiit  trees  do  not  succeed.  Wood  is  scarce, 
and  is  used  as  fuel  only  by  persons  in  easy  circumstances. 
The  poor  bum  coal  or  peat  The  population,  as  given  in 
the  Bncyc/op.  Mefhodiqtw,  Pahs,  1782,  was  300.000.  That 
of  tbe  departmmt  of  Ws  de  Calais,  which  comprehends 
Artois  and  a small  part  of  Picardie,  was,  in  1826.  643,(K)0. 

The  capital  was  Arras,  and  among  the  other  chief  towns 
were  St  Omer,  Bethune.  Aire.  St.  Pol,  Lens,  and  Bapaume. 
[Forwhich  see  the  articles  Airk.  Arras,  Bethunb,  Omrr, 
8t..  Pas  or  Calais,  and  Pol,  St. 

Artois  takes  its  name  from  tbe  people  who  formerly  in 
habited  it,  the  Atrebates  (from  whose  aesignation,  also,  (be 
capital  was  called  Arras);  although  the  limits  of  this  tribe 
were  hardly  so  extensive  as  those  of  the  modem  province. 
It  was  one  of  the  early  acquisitions  of  tbe  F'ranks : in  whose 
time  the  ifame  Atrebates,  applied  to  the  city  Arras,  uas 
corrupted  into  Adertes  or  Adratas,  and  the  province  seems 
to  have  got  the  name  of  Pagus  Adertisus.  Charles  the 
Bald  gave  it,  in  863.  as  a dowry  with  his  daughter  Judith 
to  Baldwin.  Count  of  Flanders,  sumamed  Bras  defer,  or  the 
iron  arm.  It  reverted  to  the  crown  on  tlve  marriage  of 
Philip  Augustus  with  Isabel  of  Hainault  in  1180.  In  1236 
it  was  made  a county  by  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  in  favour  of 
his  brother  Robert  Aflercoming  to  the  house  of  Burgundy, 
and  forming  part  of  the  dominions  of  those  powerflil  princes, 
it  was  seized  by  Louis  XI.  of  France.  Charles  'VlU.,  son 
of  Louis,  ceded  it  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  reserving 
however  the  feudal  sovereignty;  and  it  remained  in  the 
house  of  Austria  till  1659,  when  it  was  Yielded  by  Spain 
(for  it  had  gone  with  the  Spanish  branch  of  that  race)  to 
France,  with  which  it  has  been  united  ever  since. 

The  ex-King  of  France,  Charles  X..  was  known  in  tbe 
early  part  of  his  life  by  the  title  of  Ckmnt  d’ArtoU.  (Bncy. 
3/eModtque ; Diction,  de  Martiniere,  &c.) 

Previous  to  the  revolution.  Artois  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed several  privileges  and  immunities.  It  had  its  council 
for  tbe  management  of  civil  aAiirs.  conaiating  of  three  con 
itituent  bodies,  tbe  clergy,  tbe  nobility,  and  tbe  '*oromoos 
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(H0‘»  oouneil  «aeaif  to  tiATe  regulated  the 

evying  of  the  taxes  which  were  impoeed  fay  the  king,  end 
;o  have  granted  exemptiona  in  caaea  where  the  pressure 
was  very  heavy. 

ARTOTYRITES.  FSee  Himtics.] 

ARl^,  DEGREES  iN.  Dr.  Brett,  in  a Dissertation  on 
Degrees  in  the  Universities,  published  in  17S2,  in  the  first 
Number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Literaria,  states  his  belief  that 
degrees,  sueh  as  are  now  pven  in  our  universities,  originated 
with  the  incorporation  of  those  bodies  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelAh  centuries.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  distinctions 
were  for  the  moat  part  of  masters  and  scholars  only,  as  in 
our  grammar-schools  of  the  present  day. 

The  term  master  is  believM  to  be  the  oldest  among  those 
of  graduation.  Eugenius  II.  by  the  34th  canon  of  a council 
held  at  Rome  in  8S6,  mentions  the  appointment  of  magistri 
and  doetores  in  the  same  sentence : — * ut  magistri  et  doc- 
tores  oonstituantur,  qui  studia  literarum,  li^raliuraque 
artium,  ac  sancta  habentes  dogmata  assidue  dooeant' 
(that  masters  and  doctors  be  appointed  who  may  continu- 
ally teach  the  knowledge  of  learning  and  the  liberal  arts, 
and  the  received  opinions  in  religion).  This  was  confirmed 
by  a decree  of  Leo  IV.  in  another  synod  at  Rome,  in  853. 
(Muratori,  Antiq.  Itol.,  tom.  iii.  col.  830.) 

Du  Pin  (Souvellt  BibUothique  del  Auietsrt  Eeeletia*- 
Hquoit  4to.  Paris,  1 700,  tom.  x.,  p.  1 7 1 ) is  of  the  same  opinion 
with  Dr.  Brett.  He  states  that  the  academies  or  universi- 
ties which  were  originally  established,  were  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  redu<^  to  form.  That  of  Paris,  which  had 
begun  to  be  formed  in  the  preceding  century,  had  grown 
Ibmous  from  the  number  of  its  scholars,  and  for  the  masters 
with  whiob  it  fumisbed  all  Europe.  In  its  origin,  he  adds, 
it  was  composed  of  artitUt  who  taught  the  sdenoes  and 
philoaophy ; and  of  Divines,  who  mue  commentaries  on 
Peter  L^bard's  Book  qf  Sentenets,  and  explained  the 
Holy  Scripturea.  Mention  of  these  two  fkculties  only  occurs 
in  the  oonstitutioos  made  for  the  university  by  the  Cardinal 
^ S.  Stefano,  legate  of  Pope  Innocent  Hi.,  m 1315.  The 
whole  number  of  arts  was  originally  feven,  and  these  were 
distributed  into  the  irwium,  comprehending  grammar,  logic, 
rhetoric ; and  all  the  quadrivtttm,  comprehending  music, 
aritbmetio,  geometry,  astronomy.  Artidoctor  and  artista 
are  antient  names  for  masters  of  arts,  mentioned  by  Du 
Cange. 

Gregory  IX.,  whose  pemtifieate  continued  from  1837  to 
1341,  u said  first  to  have  instituted  the  inforior  rank  of  6a- 
,*  whose  name  was  derived  from  badUa  (little  staves), 
either  because  they  were  admitted  by  receiving  a little 
wand,  or  because  as  following  the  title  adopted  for  the  no- 
vices of  the  soldiery,  who  exercised  with  sticks,  in  order  to 
learn  to  fight  with  arms.  The  bachelors  were  exercised  in 
disputations,  of  which  the  masters  were  the  moderators. 
Much  upon  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  bachelor  and 
master  may  be  seen  in  Bacmeister's  Aniiquitaiet  Ro$tochien- 
Ml,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Monumenta  Inedita  Bfrum 
Gennanieorunit  fol.  lips.  1743,  ool.  953.  The  honours 
conferred  upon  learned  men,  in  the  form  of  these  degrees, 
greatly  iner^ued  the  number  of  scholars  in  all  the  univer- 
sities of  Europe. 

From  several  passages  in  Wood's  Hutory  and  Antiqui- 
tiei  qf  tk4  Univtrtity  of  Oxford^  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  degrees  both  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts 
were  cooforred  there  in  tl>e  time  of  Honry  111.  and  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts  probably  much  earlier.  The  Zoin 
are  said  to  have  come  into  the  university  in  1 149.  (Gutch'i 
edit,  of  Wood,vol.  i.  p.  52.) 

Wood,  quoting  the  commentaries  of  one  Whetley  upon 
Boethius,  written  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  says, 
* When  tlm  said  bachelor  was  created  master,  the  chancellor 
gave  him  the  badges  with  very  great  solemnity,  and  admit- 
ted him  into  the  fraternity  with  a kiss  on  bis  left  ebeek, 
uring  these  words,  “ En  tibi  insignia  honoris  tui,  en  librum, 
en  cueullum,  en  pileum.  en  denique  amorii  mei  pignut, 
osoulum;  in  nomine  Patris,  et  FiUi,  ot  BpiritQs  Sancti."' 
(Ibid.,  p.  59.) 

The  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  (bachelor  of 
arts)  in  Oxford  at  present  consists — 

1.  In  a public  examination  called  rfiponnon*,  that  is, 
the  answering  of  questions  publicly  proposed  by  the  mas- 
ters of  the  schools.  This  exercise  consists  of  an  exami- 
nation in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  (chieHy  with  a 
view  to  tkeir  grammatical  construction),  in  the  rudiments 
ef  logiCf  or  a portion  of  Euclid't  BiemtnU  of  Geometry. 


This  examination  is  undergone  fay  those  students  who  have 
been  matriculated  not  less  tlian  nx,  and  not  more  than  mst 
terms : it  is  a kind  of  preliminary'  examination,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  persons,  would  be  more  appropriate  ii 
enforced  at  the  time  of  the  student's  admission  into  the  uni 
vereity. 

II.  In  a fnal  examinaHon,  comprising — 1.  The  rudi- 
ments of  religion,  under  which  head  isr^uired  a competent 
knowledge  of  the  gospels  in  the  original  Greek — of  the 
history  ^ the  Old  and  New  Testament — of  the  tbiity-nme 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England — and  of  the  evidences  of 
religion  natural  and  revealed.  3.  The  Liters  Humaniores, 
under  which  head  is  comprised  a sufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  ancient  history— 
with  rhetoric  and  poetry— with  moral  and  political  science, 
as  derived  from  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and 
illustrated,  if  need  be,  from  modem  authors:  with  lo^r 
(which  is  indispensably  required  ftum  all  candidates  for  w 
first,  second,  or  third  classes),  and  with  the  art  of  compo- 
sition. 3.  liie  elements  of  the  mathematical  sciences  tod 
of  physic. 

With  regard  to  the  examination  in  tome  parts  of  the  Liters 
Humaniores,  and  in  the  elements  of  the  mathematical  sci- 
ences, and  of  physics,  the  examiners  have  a discretionarr 
power.  No  knowledge  of  mathematics  or  of  physical  science 
is  indispensable ; and  a man  may  obtain  the  highest  bonouis 
and  still  be  totally  ignorant  of  these  branches  of  learning. 
They  are  however  bound  to  examine  all  candidates  in  at 
least  three  Greek  and  Latin  classical  writers,  in  lo^k.  or 
the  first  four  books  of  Euclid,  and  to  ascertain  their  pro- 
ficiency in  translating  frum  the  English  into  the  Latin 
language.  With  respect  to  the  rudiments  of  religion,  they 
possess  no  discretionary  power ; and  any  failure  in  this  part 
of  the  exMoination  must  preclude  the  candidate  from  hr» 
degra#,  without  any  regard  to  his  other  attainments. 

the  candidates  have  been  examined,  the  names 
those  who  have  honourably  distinguished  tbemaelves  by 
passing  a good  examination  in  a wider  range  that  that 
necessary  mr  the  more  degree,  are  distributed,  in  alpha- 
betical order,  into  four  clasMs,  ti^tber  with  the  names  of 
their  colleges,  under  the  two  divisions  of  Liters  Humaniortt 
aitd  DiiCtpHrue  Mathematicte  et  Phyeiae.  A fifth  clasi 
gives  the  isum6cr,  without  mentioning  the  names  of  tboie 
who,  having  obtained  their  feifr'momum,  are  not  deemed 
worthy  of  any  honourable  distinction.  IMntod  copies  of  tb« 
schedule  containing  these  classes  are  sent  to  the  chancellor, 
to  the  vice-chancellor,  to  tlio  beads  of  bouses,  to  the  proctort, 
and  to  the  refectory  and  common  room  of  each  college  mod 

In  Gam6nV^i,  those  who  proceed  to  the  degree  of  B.A. 
also  undergo  a previous  examination  (known  in  ordinsry 
conversation  by  the  name  of  the  little  go)^  in  the  second  year 
of  their  undergraduate  course,  the  subjects  of  which  are,  ooe 
of  the  four  GosmIs  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  th« 
original  Greek;  raley's  Evidences  of  Christianity ; and  one 
of  the  Greek,  and  one  of  the  Latin  classics,  or  a part  of  sucb 
books. 

The  next  step  is  termed  the  keeping  of  an  act,  under  s 
moderator.  [Seo  Act.] 

The  Senate-House  Examination,  which  follows  in  tlie 
fourth  year,  is  conducted  under  other  regulations.  This  ex- 
amination is  now  extended  to  eight  days. 

The  examination  of  those  who  contend  for  Honors  is 
conducted  according  to  regulations  confirmed  by  a grace  of 
the  senate.  April  6th,  1632,  and  which  were  brought  into 
use  in  January,  1833.  It  consists  in  five  days  of  exami- 
nation in  mathematics,  commencing  on  tlie  Thursday  pre- 
ceding the  first  Monday  in  Lent  Terra ; the  time  of  exanu^oa* 
tioQ  each  day  being  five  hours  and  a half,  and  tlie  candi- 
dates being  arrangmin  four  classes,  determined  by  the  public 
exercises  m the  schools,  and  sometimes  by  the  report 
their  college  tutors.  [See  Act.]  TTie  examination  on 
the  first  day  extend.^  only  to  such  parts  of  pure  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  as  do  not  require  the  methods  of  tbs 
diferential  calculus.  On  the  second  and  thinl  vlays,  the 
questions  from  books  include,  in  addition  to  the  above  sub- 
jects, tho  parts  of  natural  philosophy  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced, and  the  simpler  applications  of  the  calculus.  The 
fourth  day  the  examination  extends  to  subjects  of  greater 
difficulty,  care  however  lieing  taken  that  there  be  some 
queetione  suitable  fur  the  lower  classes.  On  the  fifth  dav 
the  classes  are  arranged  for  examination  according  to  a 
settled  plan,  when  the  questions  proposed  t(>  all  the  classes 
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an  fixed  upon  by  the  moderators  and  examiners  in  common ; 
fcut  the  duty  of  examining  the  answers  to  the  questions  is 
apportioned  amongst  the  moderators  and  examiners  as  the 
plan  directs.  The  result  of  the  examination  is  published  in 
the  senatC'house  on  the  morning  of  the  tbllowing  Friday, 
at  eight  o‘  clock,  when  the  names  of  all  those  who  have  ot>< 
taiOM  honors  are  arranged  in  brackett,  as  it  is  termed,  the 
first  bracket  of  course  containing  the  names  of  those  who 
oceupy  the  highest  place.  If  more  than  one  name  is  in  a 
bracket,  which  is  nearly  always  the  case,  the  places  of  such 
candidates  are  finally  determined  by  a fresh  examination  on 
that  day. 

The  examination  of  the  other  candidates  for  d^rees. 
vis.,  the  flfrh  and  sixth  dames  who  are  not  candidates  for 
honours,  takes  place  according  to  another  plan,  confirmed  by 
grace  of  the  senate,  May  SI,  )8S8. 

Of  the  six  examiners  of  these  candidates,  two  confine 
themselves  to  the  mathematical  subjects;  two  to  Homer 
and  Virgil;  and  two  to  Paley's  Evidences,  Haleys  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  Lake's  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing. 

The  examination  is  conduclco  entirely  by  printed  lepers. 
Kach  of  the  Euclid  papers  contains  twelve  propositions, 
selected  from  the  first  four  books,  with  additional  questions 
in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  eleventh  books,  and  in  trigono* 
inetry,  at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners.  Bach  paper  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra  consists  of  questions  entirely  ele- 
mentary : to  which  are  annexed  questions  in  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  natural  philosophy,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  examiners.  The  papers  in  Homer  and  Virgil  con- 
sist of  passages  to  be  translated,  which  may  be  acoom- 
paniod  with  such  plain  questions  in  grammar,  history, 
and  geography,  as  arise  immediately  out  of  those  passages. 
The  examiners  are  strictly  enjoined  to  take  caro  that  the 
number  of  questions  to  be  answered,  and  the  length  of  the 
passages  to  bo  translated,  in  any  one  paper,  do  not  exceed 
what  a person  well  prepared  may  be  expected  to  answer 
and  translate  in  the  time  allowed. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  examinations  both  of  those 
WHO  contend  for  honours  and  of  the  others,  a select  num- 
ber. thirty  at  least,  of  those  who  have  moat  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  first  four  classes,  are  recommended  to  the 
proctors  for  their  approbation,  and  their  names  are  set  down 
according  to  merit,  and  classed  in  three  divisions,  viz., 
wranglers,  senior  optimes,  and  junior  optimes,  which  con- 
stitute the  throe  oraers  of  honour;  the  flhb  and  sixth  classes 
are  also  arranged  numericallv  according  to  merit,  but  are 
not  published  in  the  Calendar.  Tlie  candidates,  having  i 
K'parately  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
and  to  observe  the  statutes  of  the  university,  and  having 
also  subscribed  that  they  are  bond  fide  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  are  admitted  to  their  degrees. 

In  addition  to  the  examination  thus  described,  an  exami- 
nation in  classical  learning  of  such  persons  as  shall  volun- 
tarily offer  themselves  to  be  examined,  follows  on  the  fourth 
Monday  after  the  general  admission  to  the  bachelors 
degree.  Tliis  continues  four  days.  Translations  ore  re- 
quired of  passages  selected  from  the  best  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  as  well  as  written  answers  to  questions  arising  out 
of  such  passages ; together  with  other  exercises,  but  no  ori- 
irinal  composition.  The  names  of  thoM  bachelors  who  pass 
this  examination  with  credit  are  arranged  in  three  classes 
according  to  their  respective  merits. 

Sixteen  terms  are  required  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  Oxford  from  all  except  the  son.^,  and  eldest  sons  of 
the  eldest  sons  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Iri.sh  peers,  and  of 
peeresses  in  their  own  right,  as  well  os  baronets,  and  the 
eldest  sons  of  baronets  and  knights,  when  matricalatod  as 
such,  and  not  on  the  foundation  of  any  college  ; all  such 
persons  allowed  to  bo  candidates  for  the  degree  aftei' 
having  completed  three  years.  But  of  those  sixteen  terms, 
the  day  of  matricnlation,  if  it  be  in  terra,  counts  for  one, 
and  the  day  of  admission  U>  a bachelor's  degree  for  another, 
and  two  more  are  dispensed  with  by  congregation ; so  that, 
in  point  offset,  residence  for  twelve  terms  only  is  necessary. 

In  Cambridge,  a bachelor  of  arts  must  also  reside  the 
greater  part  of  twelve  several  terms,  the  first  and  last  ex- 
ted. 

n both  Universities,  the  degree  of  M.A.  is  conferred 
without  further  examination.  In  Oxford,  twelve  terras  are 
computed  before  the  bachelor  can  be  admitte<l  M.  A.,  though 
be  is  required  to  be  actually  resident  for  one  term  only. 
In  Cambridge,  a master  of  arts  must  be  a bachelor  of  three 


yeara*  standing,  reckoned  from  the  second  Tripoa  Day  fol- 
lowing bis  admisaion  to  the  bachelor’s  degree. 

Bachelors  of  arts  in  both  Universities,  though  graduates 
are  considered  to  be  I'n  statu  pupillari,  that  is,  they  are 
still  under  nearly  the  same  discipline  and  control  aa  the 
under-graduatet,  except  attendance  on  college  lectures. 
The  legislative  bodies  of  the  Universities  consist  of  those 
j who  are  masters  of  arts  or  who  have  taken  a higher  degree. 

I Masters  of  arts,  in  both  Universities,  wear  a gown  of 
Prince's  stuff,  with  a semicircular  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the 
I sleeves.  The  Oxford  hood,  for  a master,  is  of  black  silk 
' lined  with  crimson.  At  Cambridge,  if  the  master  is  a non- 
regent, he  wears  a silk  hood  entirely  black ; if  regent,  it  is 
black  lined  with  white 

The  Bachelors  of  both  Universities  wear  black  gowns  of 
Prince's  stuff ; that  of  Oxford  is  with  a friU  sleeve,  looped 
up  at  the  elbow,  and  terminating  in  a point.  At  Oxford, 
the  bachelor's  hood  is  edged  with  fur : at  Cambridge,  it  is 
lined  with  lamb's  Wool.  Hapreaentations  of  the  dresses  may 
lie  seen  in  Ackermann's  Hist,  cf  the  Univ.  qf  Oxford,  4to. 
Lond.  1614,  vol.  ii.  p.S61 ; Htsi.  qf  Comb.  4to.  Lcmd.  1815, 
vol.  it.  p.  310. 

For  further  information  on  tba  edncalion  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  d^ree  of 
B.A.,  the  foes,  &n.,  see  Journal  of  Eduration,  Nos.  I.  III. 
IV.  Vlll.  X.  Xni.  XV.]  on  that  of  Dublin,  Nos.  XL 
XII. ; and  on  the  Scotch  Universities,  Nos.  VII.  VUl. 
I X. ; and  also  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  end  Dublin  Calen- 
dars 

ARTS,  FINE.  Tlie  fine  aria  are  generally  understood 
to  comprehend  those  productions  of  human  genhia  and  skill 
which  are  more  or  lest  addressed  to  the  sentiment  of  taste. 
They  were  first  employed  in  embellisbing  objects  of  mere 
utility,  but  their  highest  ofllce  is  to  meet  our  impressions  of 
beauty  or  sublimity,  however  acquired,  by  imitative  or  ade- 
quate representation.  The  eapacity  of  the  human  mind  for 
receiving  such  impressions,  whether  directly  from  nature  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  arts,  depends  giWtly  on  civihaa- 
tion,  and  that  leisure  which  supposes  that  first  wants  are 
satisfied ; but  there  exists  no  state  of  society,  however 
ignorant,  in  which  some  symptoms  of  taste  and  some 
attempts  to  arrest  tho  beautiful  are  not  to  be  met  with : the 
difference  between  such  efforts  and  the  most  refined  pro- 
ductions is  a difference  only  in  degree;  (be  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  arts  in  some  form  may  be  always  taken  for 
granted,  and  it  would  only  remain  to  regulate  their  ra- 
fiuence  and  direct  their  capabilities  aright 

The  arts  are  peculiarly  interesting  as  human  ereationa. 
They  are  composed  of  nature  operating  on  human  sym- 
pathies. and  rerieoted  through  a human  medium ; and  as 
nations,  like  individuals. present  ever-vamng  roodificationa, 
so  the  free  growth  of  the  fine  arts  partakes  of  all  these  va- 
rieties, and  may  be  compared  to  the  bloom  of  a plant  true 
to  its  developing  causes  whatever  they  may  be,  and  nur- 
tured in  the  first  instam^e  by  the  soil  from  which  H springs. 
In  barbarous  or  degenerate  nations,  tho  sentiment  of  the 
beautiful  has  ever  Imn  attained  only  in  the  lowest  deOTee. 
while  a false  excitement  founded  on  the  suppression  of  tba 
feelings  of  nature,  may  be  said  to  have  usurped  the  place 
of  the  sublime.  We  smile  at  the  simple  attempt  of  the 
savage  to  excite  admiration  by  the  gaudiness  of  his  attire; 
but  we  should  shudder  to  contemplate  the  scenes  which  hit 
fortitude  or  obduracy  can  invest  with  the  attributes  of  sub- 
limity. Tbe  just  value  of  life,  the  characteristio  of  that 
civilization  which  reduces  the  defensive  passions  to  their  due 
limits,  at  tbe  same  time  naturally  ele^ttes  tbe  sources  of 
gratification  bv  pointing  out  the  ^asures  of  the  mind  aa 
dislinguishe<l  from  those  of  sense ; and  tbe  perception  of  the 
beautiful  is  in  its  turn  the  cause,  aa  it  is  in  some  degree 
the  resnlt,  of  the  rational  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  great  use  of  the  arts  is  thus  to  humanize  and  refine, 
to  purify  enjo>TRent,  and,  when  duly  appreeieted.  to  con- 
nect the  perception  of  physical  beauty  ttith  that  of  mor4 
excellence ; but  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  thu  idea  of  use 
fulness  is  in  a great  measure  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  tho  terra  as  applicable  lo  the  produetiona  of  hu 
man  ingenuity.  A positive  nse  tesuHs,  mde^  indireetly  frooi 
tbe  cuhivation  of  the  formative  arts,  precisely  in  proportion 
as  their  highest  powers  arc  develops : for  it  will  be  fininfi 
that  at  all  times  when  the  grandest  style  of  design  baa  been 
practised  with  success,  and  partfouhirfy  when  tbe  humas 
figure  has  been  duly  studied,  the  taste  thus  acquired  from 
tlM  source  of  the  beautiful  hu  gntduaUy  mfiuencM  ail  kinds 
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of  muioftclum.  AKtin.  MiUustratiDf  •eionce.tho  fioo  arts 
may  be  directly  utefUl  in  the  stricter  sense,  but  thin  i»  not  the 
application  which  beat  displays  their  nature  and  value.  The 
essence  of  the  fine  arts,  in  short,  begins  where  uUlity  in  its 
narrower  aoeeptation  ends.  The  alMtract  character  of  orna- 
ment is  to  be  useless.  That  this  principle  exists  in  nature 
we  immediately  feel,  in  calling  to  mind  the  merely  beau- 
tiful appearances  of  the  visible  world,  and  particularly  the 
colours  of  flowers.  In  every  case  in  nature,  where  fitness 
or  utility  can  be  traced,  the  characteristic  quality  or  rciaiive 
beauty  of  tbe  object  is  found  to  be  identified  with  that  fit- 
ness;— a union  imitated  as  far  as  possible  in  the  less  decora- 
tive parts  of  architecture,  furniture,  &c. ; but  where  no  utility 
save  that  of  conveying  delight  (perhaps  the  highest  of  all) 
exists,  we  recognise  the  principle  ^ atuoiut«  beauty.  The  fine 
arts  in  general  may  be  considered  tbe  human  reproduction 
of  this  principle.  The  question  of  their  utility  therefore  re- 
solves itself  into  the  inquiry  as  to  tbe  intention  of  tbe  beau- 
ties of  nature.  Tbe  agreeable  facts  of  the  external  world 
have  not  only  the  general  effect  of  adding  a charm  to  ex- 
istence, but  they  appeal  to  those  susceptibilities  which 
are  peculiarly  human,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  se- 
parate the  instinctive  fbelings  which  we  possess  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  creation,  from  that  undefinable  union  of 
sensibility  and  reflection  which  constitutes  taste,  and  which, 
while  it  enlists  tbe  imagination  as  the  auxiliary  of  beauty, 
is.  in  its  highest  influence,  less  allied  to  love  than  admira- 
tion. It  is  this  last  feeling  which  tbe  noblest  efforts  of  tbe 
arts  aspire  to  kindle,  which  not  only  elevates  the  beautiful, 
but  reduces  ideas  of  fear  and  danger  to  the  lofty  sentiment 
of  the  sublime,  whidh,  as  its  objects  become  worthier,  is  tbe 
link  between  matter  and  mind,  and  which  tends  to  ennoble 
•ynmtby  and  increoae  self-respecL 

Witli  regard  to  tbe  classification  of  the  arts,  those  are 
generally  considered  the  most  worthy  in  which  the  mental 
labour  employed  and  the  mental  pleasure  produced  are 
greatest,  and  m which  tbe  manual  labour,  or  laoour  of  what- 
ever kind,  is  least  apparent.  This  test  would  justly  place 
poetry  first;  but  the  criterion  should  not  bo  incautiously 
appli^ ; for  in  architecture,  where  human  ingenuity  is  most 
apparent,  and  even  where  tbe  design  is  very  simple,  a 
powerful  impression  on  tbe  imagination  may  be  excite  from 
magnitude,  proportion,  or  other  causes.  In  such  cases, 
however,  it  will  still  be  evident  thA  we  lose  sight  of  tbe 
laborious  means  in  the  absorbing  impression  of  the  effect, 
and  the  art  thus  regains  its  dignity.  It  would  be  an  invi- 
dious as  well  as  a very  difficult  task  to  assign  the  precise 
order  in  which  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  music, 
would  follow  poetry  and  its  sister,  eloquence ; but  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  union  of  the  arts  is  a haxanlous  expe- 
riment, and  is  often  destructive  of  their  effect.  This  is 
most  obsenvible  in  the  attempts  to  combine  the  principles  of 
sculpture  and  painting.  The  drama  itself,  which  unites 
poetry  with  many  characteristics  of  the  formative  arts,  and 
with  music,  is  in  constant  danger  of  violating  tbe  first  prin- 
ciples of  style,  viz.,  the  consistency  of  its  conventions  ; and 
in  the  more  intimate  union  of  poetry  and  music,  the  latter, 
timugb  the  inferior  art,  is  too  independent  and  too  attrae 
tive  to  be  a mere  vehicle,  and  accordingly  usurps  tbe  first 
place.  [See  the  Arts  above-mentioned  under  thoir  rospoe- 
live  heads.] 

ARUM.  [See  AaotoxA.] 

ARUNDEL,  a borough  town  in  the  rape  of  Arundel,  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  on  the  river  Arun,  a ^ort  distance 
fnm  tbe  sea;  55  miles  S.S.W.  from  London,  and  )0  E.  by 
N.  from  Chichester.  It  stands  on  a declivity  on  the  N.W. 
bank  of  the  river,  the  course  of  which  is  veiy  winding  in 
this  neighbourhood : 50^  51'  N.  lat.,  0^  33'  W.  long. 

The  houses  are  tolerabl.  well  built,  and  the  streets 
paved.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  not  very  great,  tliough 
vessels  of  150  tons  can  come  up  to  the  town,  and  a canal 
unites  the  river  on  which  it  stands  with  the  Wey,  a feeder 
of  the  Thames.  There  is,  however,  a good  deal  of  bark 
shipped,  as  well  as  much  timber  for  the  use  of  the  dock- 
yaids.  Tbe  custom-house  being  at  Arundel  keeps  up 
•he  business  of  the  place,  which  might  otherwise  be 
drawn  swav  to  Little  Hampton,  about  four  miles  distant,  on 
the  east  liank  of  tlie  Arun,  at  its  mouth.  The  population 
of  Arundel  in  1831  was  2603.  The  number  of  houses  rated 
to  tbe  house  tax  at  10/.  and  upwards  was,  at  the  same  time, 
120:  tbe  whole  number  of  houses  was  537.  twenty  of 
which  were  uninhabited.  There  are  ta’o  weekly  markets 
^Wednesday  and  Saturday),  and  four  annual  fairs  (May  14, 


August  21,  September  25,  and  December  17),  chiefly  for 
cattle.  Tliere  is  also  a theatre. 

A neat  stone  bridge,  of  three  arches,  over  the  Anm, 
unites  tbe  main  part  of  the  town  with  a smaller  portioa 
which  lies  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  church  a 
a handsome  Gothic  structure,  built  partly  of  flint  and  stone, 
in  the  form  of  a cross,  and  mostly  in  the  perpendicular  style. 
From  the  intersection  of  the  cross  riaes  a low  tower.  Tbe 
chancel  has  a north  aisle,  and  contains  many  monumeau 
of  the  former  owners  of  the  castle  and  others.  It  is  now 
shut  up.  and  in  a very  dirty,  dilapidated  state : but  the  nsie 
and  transepts,  which  are  used  for  divine  service,  are  kept  is 
good  repair  and  clean.  A pulpit  of  stone,  supported  ca 
wood,  standing  against  the  south-west  pier  of  the  cross.  vt» 
till  lately  um^  in  divine  sen'ice.  This  church  belonged 
ori^nally  to  a priory  of  Benedictines,  subject  to  the  abbev 
of  Seez  in  Normandy ; but  the  priory  was  supptWMed  in  the 
time  of  Richard  II.,  and  a chantry,  or  college,  for  a master 
Md  twelve  secular  canons,  with  offier  officers,  wss  founded 
in  its  place.  Southward  from  the  church  is  a range  of 
buildings,  seemingly  founded  on  the  ruins  of  an  antieot 
structure,  which  was  perhaps  the  habitation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  canons.  A hospital,  calleil  ' Maison  Dieu'  ((iod  i 
Houw),  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  by  one  d 
the  P'itz  Alans,  for  the  maintenance  of  as  many  poor  as  its 
revenues  would  permit.  It  was  suppressed  at  the  Reform- 
ation, when  its  income  was  estimated  at  421.  3#.  8</.  per 
annum. 

Tile  most  striking  feature  in  Arundel  is  the  antiem 
castle,  which  gives  to  its  possessor  (now  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk) the  title  of  Earl  of  Arundel.  This  instance  of  a peerage 
attached  to  tbe  tenure  of  a house  is  now  an  anomaly,  lo 
1 1 Henrv  VI.  it  was  decided,  that  the  tenure  of  the  t^astlr 
of  Arundel  alone,  without  any  creation,  patent,  or  invests 
ture,  constituted  its  possessor  Earl  of  Arundel.  (Nicolas' 
Synoptit  the  Peerage,  27  ; Cruise's  Digest.  3 voU.  152 . 
Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee  respecting  Peerage, 

In  3 Charles  I.  the  Earl  of  Arundel  obtained  an  Art  c( 
Parliament,  intituled.  * An  Act  concerning  the  title,  name, 
and  dignity,  of  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  for  annexing  of  tbe 
castle,  honor,  manor,  and  lordship,  of  Arundel,  in  the  cooiin' 
^ Sussex,  with  the  titles  and  dignities  of  the  baronies  d 
ritzallan.  Clun,  and  Oswaldestre,  and  Maltravers,  wiii 
divers  other  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  iri  the  Art 
mentioned,  being  then  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  Tbomzs. 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  to 
the  same  title,  name,  and  dignity,  of  Earl  of  Arundel 
of  the  Lords'  Committee  respecting  Peerage,  p 

The  castle  stands  high,  on  a steep  circular  knoll,  parth 
natural,  partly  artificial,  close  to  the  town,  and  commandi 
an  extensive  prospect  over  the  low  flat  country  toward* 
the  sea  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  sea  once  washed  the  castle  walls,  as  ar- 
chors  and  other  marine  implements  have  been  found  near 
it.  Arundel  castle  is  mentioned  as  early  as  tbe  time  of 
King  Alfred,  who  bequeatherl  it  by  his  will  to  his  nephew 
Adhelm.  AAer  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  was  given  bv 
Willi^  I.  to  his  kinsmau  Roger  de  Moiitgomen.  cre- 
ated Earl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury.  Robert  one  of 
the  successors  ofihisearl,  supported  Robert  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  eldest  son  of  William  1.,  against  Henry  I.,  th«- 
youngest  son  of  the  Conqueror.  Aflerwards  castle 
passed  into  the  family  of  Albini,  from  them  to  tbe  Kitz- 
Alans,  and  at  last,  by  the  marriage  of  the  heirew  of 
this  race  with  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk  (in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth),  into  the  family  of  the  Howards,  bv  whom  it  w 
still  retained. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament. 
Arundel  castle  was  held  and  garri«oned  by  tbe  latter.  It 
was,  however,  taken  by  Lord  Hopton  in  1643,  surrendering 
to  him  at  the  first  summons,  and  two  m<mths  after  was  a» 
suddenly  retaken  by  Sir  William  Waller.  From  that  time 
it  continued  little  better  than  a masa  of  ruins,  until  it  was 
restored  by  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  its  amient  magni- 
ficence. A considerable  portion  of  the  old  building  was 
demolished  on  this  occasion.  The  modem  parts  are  in  tbe 
Gothic  style,  built  of  free-itone ; and  stones  of  a brown 
cast  wore  selected,  in  order  to  accord  better  writh  tbe  re- 
mains of  the  antient  fabric. 

The  castle  is  surrounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides  bv  a 
deep  ditch.  The  entrance  gateway,  antietitlv  dcfeiidtKl'bv 
8 drawbridge  and  a portcullis,  was  built  by  Richard  Fiiralaii 
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m the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  repaired  and  reatored  by  one 
of  nu  Bucceatoni.  This,  with  some  of  the  walla  and  the 
keep,  is  all  that  remaina  of  the  antient  castle.  The  keep  is 
u cireular  atone  tower  68  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  moat 
perfect  in  England.  In  the  middle  of  it  ia  the  dungeon,  a 
vault  about  10  feet  high,  accessible  bv  a flight  of  ateps, 
and  about  1 .'>4  feet  by  in  extant  I’he  keep  bat  been 
long  tenanted  by  some  owls  of  large  aiie  and  beautiful 
plumage,  sent  over  from  America,  as  a present  to  the  late 
duke.  Among  the  interior  apartments  of  the  caatle  may 
be  mentioned  the  magnificent  library,  calculated  to  contain 
10.000  volumes,  and  built  in  imitation  of  the  aisle  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral : the  ornamental  parts  are  in  imitation  of 
the  cloisters  at  Gloucester,  and  St.  George’s,  Windsor.  It 
is  122  feet  long,  and  30  feet  wide.  Tho  ceiling,  columns, 
&c.,  are  entirely  of  mahogany.  The  great  hall,  called  ‘the 
Barons'  Hall,'  was  begun  in  1806;  it  is  70  feet  by  34,  and 
36  feet  high.  The  roof  is  of  Spanish  chestnut,  curiously 
wrought,  and  the  plan  is  taken  from  Westminster,  Eltham, 
and  Crosby  Halts.  There  is  at  one  end  a window  of  stsuned 
glass,  representing  King  John  signing  Magna  Charta.  In 
a series  of  thirteen  stained  gla.ss  windows  are  portrayed  the 
figures  of  some  of  the  barons  from  whom  the  late  Duke  was 
descended;  and  there  are  also  portraits  of  his  family.  In 
the  dining-room  is  a handsome  stained  glass  window,  re- 
presenting the  late  duke  and  duchess  as  King  Solomon  and 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  at  a banquet ; and  a painting  by  Le 
Brun,  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  porodiM,  in  imitation  of  oomo 
riiievo. 

The  park  is  very  extensive  and  finely  wooded,  including 
a gremt  variety  of  picturesque  scener)-.  In  the  Afweum 
liutticum,  i,  83,  wo  are  infurme<l,  that  the  country  round 
.\rundel  was  covered  with  vineyards,  from  which  wine  was 
made ; and  that,  in  1 763,  there  were  sixty  pipes  of  excellent 
wine,  retscmbling  Burgundy,  in  the  cellar  of  the  castle,  the 
produce  of  one  vineyard  attached  to  iL 

The  town  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
corporation  consists  of  a mayor,  twelve  burgesses,  a steward, 
and  other  officers.  The  mayor  is  chosen  annually  at  the 
court  leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  is  a justice  of  the 
peace  within  the  borough.  The  town  has  been  represent^ 
m parliament  ever  since  the  30th  of  Edward  I.  The  fran- 
chise was  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot : and  up  to 
the  paMing  of  the  Reform  Bill  they  returned  tw  o members. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  haring  fixed  his  residence  at  the 
castle,  and  made  considerable  purchases  in  the  town,  ac- 
quired the  power  of  influencing  the  return  of  both  members. 
By  the  Reform  Bill  the  number  of  representatives  was  re- 
duced to  one;  but  the  boundaries  of  the  borough  (which 
are  coincident  with  those  of  the  parish)  remained  unaiterod, 
though  it  had  been  proposed  by  the  commissioners  of  boun- 
daries, in  their  report,  to  add  the  parishes  of  Leominster  and 
Little  Hampton,  which  would  have  swelled  the  population 
to  5039  persons.  The  proposal  of  tho  commissioners  met, 
however,  with  violent  opposition ; a committee  of  the  house 
was  appointed  to  consider  their  report,  and  a surveyor  sent 
down  from  London  to  make  a fresh  examination.  Upon 
his  report  the  hou.se  acted,  and  abstained  from  any  alteration 
in  the  boundary.  The  living  is  a discharged  vicarage,  in 
Uie  diocese  of  Chichester.  Arundel  is  the  seat  of  a deanery, 
and  gives  name  to  one  of  the  rape**  into  which  Sussex  is 
divided.  This  division  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  the  name 
is  pMuliar  to  Sussex. 

The  river  Arun,  on  which  the  town  stands,  rites  in  St. 
Leonard's  Forest,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Its 
course  it  not  lest  than  forty  miles.  It  is  famous  for  the  grey 
mulleU  (which,  in  tho  summer,  come  up  to  Arundel  in 
large  shoals  in  quest  of  a particular  weed,  the  feeding  on 
which  renders  them  a great  delicacy) ; and  also  for  eels. 

See  Beautietof  Enf^landand  fVale* ; Neale's  Views  of  \he 
Seo/r  of  Soblemen  and  (Jentlemen  ; Pennant's  Tour  from 
Lmdon  to  the  Isle  of  fVight;  Rickman's  Qothic  Archi- 
tecture; Dallaway's  History  of  the  Western  Divisim  of 
Sussex. 

ARUNDEL  MARBLES,  certain  pieces  of  sculpture, 
consisting  of  antient  statues,  busts,  mutilated  figures,  altars, 
inscriptions.  &c.,  the  remains  of  a more  extensive  collection, 
formed  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Tho- 
mas Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  presented,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  John  Evelyn,  in  lo67,  to  the  University  of  Ox- 

*  TW  rap*  (•  « division  t»t«cen  « rooDlr  nod  » hand  rod.  eenUioiof  eom- 

SKNilv  ■rvi'in)  of  tbr  Witrr.  almUnr  to  the  l«thai  of  Kent.  The  term  rope  U 
poTidUr  to  Suewx.  lie  elTMolofy  ie  nnerttsia. 


ford,  by  Mr.  Henry  Howard  (aOerwardii  Duke  of  Norfolk; 
the  Earl  of  Arundel's  grandson. 

Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  the 
founder  of  this  collection,  was  the  only  ton  of  Philip,  first 
Earl  of  Arundel  of  his  family,  by  Anne,  sister  and  co-heir 
of  Thomas,  the  last  Lord  Dacre  of  Gillesland.  The  year  of 
his  birth  Ls  flxe<l  by  Sir  Edward  Walker,  in  his  Historical 
Discourses,  to  1586.  He  received  his  education  st  home, 
under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  with  whom  he  lived,  in  the 
latter  years  of  Elisabeth's  reign,  in  privacy.  He  bad  ut 
that  time,  by  courtesy,  the  title  of  lo>rd  Malfavera,  a barony 
derived  from  his  great  ancestors,  the  Fitzsians. 

In  1603,  soon  after  James's  accession,  he  was  restored  in 
blood  by  act  of  parliaroent,  and  to  such  honours  as  he  had 
lost  by  his  father's  attainder,  as  well  as  to  the  earldom  of 
Surrey,  and  to  most  of  the  baronies  which  had  been  for- 
feited by  the  attainder  of  his  grandfather,  Thomas,  fourth 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  dukedom  itself  was  detained  from 
him.  Lodge  conjectures  that  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Lord  Aiun- 
del  s uncle,  who  was  then  in  favour,  might  have  prevented 
that  grace,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a revival  of  it  in  his 
own  line,  in  the  event  of  the  young  earl's  death  without  issue. 

When  Lord  Arundel  came  of  sge.  be  married  Alathea, 
third  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury' ; a match  of  great  advantage,  as  her  two  elder  sisters, 
the  countesses  of  Pembroke  and  Kent,  dying  childless,  she 
ultimately  inherited  the  most  part  of  her  father's  noble 
rev'enuea. 

In  1607  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  swmii  of  the  privy 
council;  and  on  the  17th  of  June  that  year,  the  king  stood 
godfather  in  person  to  his  first-born  son.  Ho  soon  after 
travelled  into  France  and  Italy,  a journey  which  his  unto- 
ward family  circumstances  had  hitherto  prevented ; and 
during  bis  stay  in  those  countries  he  imbiM  that  love  for 
the  fine  arts  by  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished. 

He  remained  abroad  till  1611,  and  on  his  return  was 
made  K.G.  The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elisabeth  to  the 
Elector  Palatine  happening  soon  after,  he  was  appointed  to 
escort  them  to  their  dominions.  Finding  himself  once  more 
on  the  continent,  he  went  again  into  Italy,  and  at  that  time 
began  to  form  his  celebrated  collection.  When  he  returned 
to  his  own  country,  in  16)4,  he  embraced  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  England ; for  he  had  been  bred  a Ro- 
man Catholic  in  the  strictest  austerities  of  that  persuasion- 
In  1621,  upon  Bacon's  removal,  he  was  made  one  of  the  com 
missioned  for  holding  the  great  seal ; and.  in  the  same  year, 
appointed,  or  rather  restored,  to  the  place  of  Earl  Marshal 
of  England. 

King  Charles  I.,  upon  his  accession,  continued  him  in 
this  last  office,  and  showed  him  several  other  indications  of 
favour ; but  the  earl's  eldest  suniving  son.  Henry  Lord 
Maltravers,  having  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Stuart, 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  who  was  related  to  Charles, 
the  king  showed  bis  resentment  by  an  act  of  violence,  which 
drew  a remonstrance  from  the  House  of  Peers.  It  had  been 
the  king's  intention  to  marrv  this  lady  to  Lord  Lome,  the 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  so  to  reconcile  the  antient 
feuds  between  those  two  powerful  Scottish  houses.  Lord 
Amndel  was  committed,  together  with  his  lady,  to  the 
Tower,  solely  by  the  authori^  of  a roval  warrant,  in  which 
his  offence  was  not  stated,  'fho  Lords,  however,  continued 
firm  in  bis  defence,  and  after  a contest  which  lasted  nearly 
three  montlis.  he  was  set  at  liberty  June  8,  1626. 

After  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  who  bad  been  the  duke's  enemy,  came 
again  to  court,  and  toon  acquired  a considerable  share 
of  favour  and  confidence.  In  1631  he  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  examine  into  the  extravagant  fees  ex- 
acted in  courts  of  justice  and  public  offices,  and  in  1633 
attended  the  king  at  his  coronation  in  Scotland:  in  the 
same  year  he  was  deputed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
States- general,  and  was  made  chief-justice  of  the  forests 
north  of  Trent.  But  his  most  important  public  Ber^'ice 
about  that  period  was  in  an  embassv,  in  1636,  to  the  Em- 
peror Ferdipand  II.  and  the  Imperial  Diet,  on  the  subject 
of  the  restoration  of  the  palatinate  to  the  elector.  Charles's 
nephew ; a measure  which  the  king  had  so  entirely  at  heart, 
that  he  could  not  have  given  a stronger  proof  of  his  con- 
fidence in  the  earl's  wisdom  and  fidelity,  than  by  intrusting 
it  to  his  management.  The  mission,  however,  proved  un- 
successful, and  the  earl,  having  passed  nine  months  in  Ger- 
many. during  which  1m  expended  not  leas  than  40,000i. 

I from  his  own  private  fortune  in  augmenting  bis  already 
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splendid  library  and  cabinet,  returned  to  London,  and  was 
received  by  the  king  with  peculiar  marks  of  favour.  A 
Journal,  or  Reiation,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  occurrences 
which  took  place  in  this  voyage,  was  published  in  the 
succeeding  year  by  William  (Jrowne.  gent.,  a book  now  of 
extreme  raritv : a copy  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  I..ibrary  at 
the  British  Museum. 

In  1637  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  raised  for  the  reiluction  of  those  who 
opposed  the  liturgy  and  hierarchy  in  Srotlaud.  and  after- 
wards first  commissioner  for  a new  treaty.  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  steward  of  the  royal  household  ; and  in  1 640 
nominated  general-in-chief  of  the  country  south  of  Trent, 
Tlie  violence,  however,  which  marked  the  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament  gave  a sudden  (urn  to  all  public  affairs, 
and  prevented  the  effect  of  both  his  civil  and  military  com- 
missions. One  of  its  first  measures  was  the  impeachment 
(»f  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  at  whose  trial  Arundel  presided  as 
Utrd  High  Steward,  with  a judgment  and  impartiality  which 
was  admired  by  all  parties. . It  fell  also  to  his  lot  to  be  de- 
puted to  give  (he  n*yal  assent  to  those  two  fatal  bills  which 
oust  Charles  hU  crown  and  his  life,  and  deluged  the  country 
in  blood  ; the  bill  of  attainder  against  Straffonl,  and  that  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  the  parliament  should  not  be  dis- 
solved but  by  iu  own  consent. 

In  June,  1641,  he  presented  a petition,  supported  by  an- 
other from  several  peers  of  great  influence,  beseeching  the 
king  to  restore  him  to  the  dukedom  ; but  Charles,  for  some 
unknown  reasons,  would  favour  him  no  farther  than  by  the 
grant  of  a patent  creating  him  Earl  of  Norfolk.  Disgusted 
by  this  half  measure,  and  foreseeing  the  dreadful  storm 
which  was  then  gathering,  he  determined  to  quit  his  coun- 
try, and  the  kin^  favoured  his  dcsi^  by  appointing  him  to 
escort  the  queen  s mother,  Mary  de‘  Medici,  queen  dowager 
of  France,  to  end  there  her  SN'rrowful  days  in  security.  His 
family  accompanied  him,  and  he  returned  alone  early  in  the 
following  winter,  and  remained  in  England  till  February’, 
when  the  king  gave  him  another  opportunity  of  leaving  it, 
by  deputing  him  to  attend  to  Holland  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
her  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary,  who  had  been  married  in 
the  preceding  summer  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange.  He 
returned  no  more.  After  a short  stay  in  tho  United  Pro- 
vinces, he  went  to  Antwerp ; and  from  thence,  leaving  there 
his  countess,  whom  he  never  met  again,  to  Spa.  He  wan- 
dered slowly  over  most  parts  of  Italy,  and  at  last  settled  at 
IHidua,  where  he  di«l  October  the  4th,  1646.  HU  body 
was  brought  to  England,  and  buried  at  Arundel. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel's  character  has  been  drawn  at  con 
siderable  length  by  two  writers,  one  at  least  of  eminenco, 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Sir  Edward  Walker.  Both 
agree  that  he  wished  to  be  thought  a scholar,  but  that 
he  was  more  learned  in  men  and  manners  than  in  books. 
Clarendon  says,  his  expenses  were  without  any  measure, 
and  always  exceeded  his  revenue. 

Sir  Edward  Walker  remarks.  ‘He  was  tho  greatest  fa- 
vourer of  arts,  especially  painting,  sculpture,  designs, carving, 
building,  and  the  like,  that  this  age  hath  pr^uced ; his 
rnlleclions  of  designs  being  more  than  of  any  person  living, 
and  his  statues  t'qual  in  mirnber,  value,  and  antiquity,  to 
those  in  the  houses  of  most  princes;  to  gain  which  he  had 
persons  many  years  emplnvwl  l>ith  in  Italy.  Greece,  and  so 
generally  in  any  part  of  Europe  where  rarities  were  to  be 
bod.  His  paintings,  likewise,  were  numerous,  and  of  the 
most  excellent  masters,  having  more  of  that  exquisite 
painter,  Hans  Holbein,  than  are  in  tne  world  Inrsides;  and 
lie  had  the  honour  to  be  the  first  person  of  quality  that  sot 
a value  on  them  in  our  nation  ; and  so,  the  first  person  that 
brought  in  uniformity  in  building,  and  was  chief  commis- 
sioner b)  see  it  performed  in  London,  which,  since  that  time, 
has  added  exce^ingly  to  the  beauty  of  that  city.’ 

Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1614,  the  Karl  of  Arun- 
del's palace  in  the  Strand,  near  London,  and  his  country 
retreat  at  Albury  in  Surrey,  wore  resorted  to  by  men  of 
talents.  Ho  maintained  Franciscus  Junius  and  6ughtred 
the  mathematician;  he  patronized  Inigo  Junes,  amf  Van- 
dyke; and  brought  over  Wenceslaus  Hollar,  the  first  en- 
graver of  merit,  and  encouragcil  him  in  England ; and  bo 
cmpluved  Nicholas  Stone,  ScEur,  and  Fnnclli,  the  first 
wlsj  practised  their  art  of  sculpture  in  this  kingdom.  It 
was  from  the  example  and  recommendation  of  Lord  Anin- 
del.  and  encourageil  by  Villiers,  who  was  glad  to  make  the 
king  a competitor  in  purchases,  that  Charles  I.  was  origi- 
nally induced  to  study  and  encourage  the  arts. 


When  Loni  Arundel  determined  to  collect  a gallery  of 
statuary,  he  retained  two  men  of  letters  fur  that  purpose. 
Tho  woll-know’ii  John  Evelyn  was  &cnt  to  Hxime,  and  Mr 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  Potty  undertook  a hazardous  jour- 
ney to  the  Greek  islands  and  the  Morea.  In  the  islands  cf 
Paros  and  Delos,  Petty’s  indefatigable  researches  had  beea 
rewarded  with  ample  success,  when,  on  liis  voyage  to 
Smyrna,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Asia  opposite 
Samos,  and  escaped  only  with  his  life.  At  Smyrna  be 
acquired  many  marbles  of  great  value,  particularly  the 
celebrated  Parian  Chronicle,  Still  the  jealousy  of  Villieri 
was  active  in  interrupting  Lord  Arundel's  pursuit,  and 
the  delight  of  bis  retired  hours.  Sir  Thomas  I^.  then  am 
bassador  at  the  Porte,  and  consequently  obedient  to  the 
minister,  was  directed  to  purcliase  beyo^  Petty's  ability 
and  to  withhold  from  him  every  assistance  in  his  diplomatM 
cspacily  which  ho  dared  not  openly  refuse. 

Lord  Arurfdel  having  assembled  in  Ins  gallery  his  various 
acquisitions  from  Greoco  and  Koniu,  adopted  the  foUowinf 
arrangement  of  his  marbles:  the  statues  and  busts  w«r« 
placed  in  the  gallery’ ; the  inscribed  marbles  were  inserted 
into  the  wall  of  the  garden  of  Arundel  House ; and  the 
inferim'  and  mutilated  statues  decorated  the  garden  ibelf. 

; We  learn  from  catalogues,  that  tho  Arundelian  collectioa 
when  entire,  contained  37  statues,  I'iBbu^ts,  and  *230  la- 
scribed  marbles,  exclusive  of  sarcophagi,  altars,  and  frag- 
ments, and  the  inestimable  gems. 

Peacham,  in  his  Cempieat  Genil^an  (the  second  editiun 
of  which  was  published  in  1634),  sa\s,  ‘ 1 cannot  but  with 
much  reverence  mention  the  every  way  right  honourable 
Thomas  Howard,  lord  hig^h  marshal  of  England,  as  grest 
for  his  noble  patronage  of  arts  and  ant  lent  learning,  as  fw 
his  birth  and  place ; to  whose  liberal  charges  and  magoi- 
ficence  this  angle  of  the  world  oweth  tlui  first  sight  of  Greek 
and  Roman  statues,  with  whose  adirired  presence  he  began 
to  honour  the  gardi-ns  and  galleries  of  Arundel  House,  and 
hath  ever  since  continued  to  transplant  old  Greece  inu» 
England.’ 

In  1642,  when  I»nl  Arundel  left  his  country.  Lonl  Or- 
fofd  says  he  transported  himself  and  his  oollcction  to  Ant- 
werp: Dallaway  says  (what  wu-h  no  doubt  the  truth)  that 
his  gems,  cabinet  pictures,  and  curiosities,  only  were  re- 
moved. He  adds,  ‘ In  the  general  confiscation  made  by  tbs 
parliament,  the  pictures  and  statues  remaining  at  Arundel 
House  were  in  some  measure  includod.  Many  were  ubtairwd 
by  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  tho  Spanish  ambassador  Is 
Cromwell,  and  sent  into  Spain,  with  tne  wrecks  of  the  royal 
collection. * 

When  Lonl  Arundel  died,  ho  divided  his  personal  estite 
between  his  eldest  and  second  suniving  sons,  Henry  Fre- 
derick Lord  Maltravers,  and  William,  afterwards  Viscount 
Stafford.  Henry,  .K>econd  son  of  the  former  and  sixth  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  succeeded  to  the  elder  share,  and  in  1667.  m- 
tiuenced  by  the  previous  recommendations  of  Sciden  a« 
well  as  Evelyn,  gave  a part  of  his  moiety  (the  inscribed 
marbles)  to  tho  University  of  Oxford:  the  remainder  de- 
scended to  his  son  Henry,  the  scvcMith  duke,  and  were  after- 
wards mostly  possessed  by  his  divorced  wife. 

Arundel  (louse  and  gardens  were  converted  into  streets 
alwut  the  year  167B,  when  it  was  lietermmed  to  dispose  of 
the  statues  by  sale.  It  was  proposed  by  tho  agents  to  sell 
the  whole  collectively,  but  no  purchaser  could  be  found.  A 
division  was  in  consequence  made.  One  portion,  consisting 
principally  of  busts,  was  purchased  by  Lord  Pembroke  ; 
these  are  now  at  Wilton.  A second  was  purchased  by  Sir 
William  Fermor  (llie  father  of  the  first  Earl  of  Pomfret), 
who  removed  them  to  his  scat  at  Easton  Neslon  in  North- 
amptonshire, where  such  as  w-ere  capable  of  being  repaired 
had  their  defects  amended  and  supplied  by  one  Guelfi.  so 
artist  who  misconceived  the  character  and  attitude  of  almost 
every  statue  he  attempted  to  make  perfect,  and  ruined  the 
greater  number  of  those  which  he  was  permitted  k>  touch. 
Henrietta  Louisa,  countess  dowager  of  Pomfret,  in  1 7ii, 
transferred  these  marbles  also  to  the  Univer>ity  of  Oxford, 
where  they  became  again  united  to  the  inscribed  marbles. 
Mr.  Theobald,  in  a oommunioation  to  the  Society  of  Ant>- 
quanes.  made  in  1 73B,  says  that  many  of  the  broken  statues, 
which  were  thought  not  worth  repairing,  were  begged  by 
one  Boyden  Cuper.  who  bad  been  a seiwanl  in  the  family, 
and  removed  by  him  to  decorate  a piece  of  garden-ground 
which  he  had  taken  opposite  Somerset  Water-gate,  in  the 
puriNh  of  Lambeth  : a place  of  resort  for  citizens  and  others 
in  hid}  (lay-time,  and  long  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
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Cupar* ft  Gardena.  Here  they  eontinued  till  nboui  the  year 
1717,  when  Mr.  John  Freeman,  of  Fawley  Ck>urt,  near  Hen- 
ley, in  Oxfordshire,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Waller,  of  Beacona- 
fleUl,  in  BuckinKhamihire,  happening  to  aee  them,  and 
obaervin;;  Hometbing  masterly  in  the  designs  and  drapery’ of 
MTeral,  and  that  they  were  fragments  of  very  curious  pieces 
of  sculpture,  agreed  for  the  purchase  of  them  at  the  price  of 
75^  One  moiety  of  these  went  to  Beaconsfield,  and  the  other 
to  Fawley  CourU  A few  statues  and  broken  fragments 
were  given  to  a Mr.  Arundel,  a relation  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who  rented  a waste  piece  of  ground  on  tho  opposite 
shore  of  the  river,  which  afterwards  became  a timber-yard ; 
one  or  two  of  these  were  subsequently  given  to  tho  Earl  of 
Burlington,  and  went  to  Chiswick  House.  A few  elegant 
remains  were  carrie<l  to  Mrs.  Temple's  seat  at  Moor  Pork, 
near  Famham,  in  Surrey.  Various  other  ^gments,  which 
were  not  thought  worth  removing,  were  buried  in  the  rub- 
bish and  foundations  of  tlie  houses  in  the  lower  parts  of 
Norfolk  Street,  and  the  other  buildings  on  the  gardens. 
Several  of  these,  including  a few  trunks  of  statues,  dug  up 
at  a later  time,  were  sent  down  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
seat  at  Worksop  Manor. 

The  divorced  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  by  whom  the  busts  and 
statues  were  sold,  also  possessed  the  cameos  and  intaglios, 
and  bequeathed  them,  at  her  death,  to  her  second  husband. 
Sir  John  Germaine.  His  widow,  Lady  Elizabeth  Germaine, 
who  valued  them  at  10,000/.,  offered  them,  about  1765,  for 
that  price  to  the  curators  of  the  British  Museum,  who  were 
not  in  a situation  to  bestow  so  large  a sum  upon  the  pur- 
chase ; and  finally  gave  them  to  her  niece.  Miss  Beauclark, 
upon  her  marriage  with  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  from  whom 
they  passed  to  bis  brother  the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  and 
are  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Marlborough  Gems. 

Sir  William  Howard,  when  afterwards  Lord  Stafford,  sue- 
seeded  to  a house  built  for  his  mother,  the  Countess  of 
Arundel,  by  Nicholas  Stone,  in  1638.  It  stood  near  Buck- 
ingham Gate,  and  was  called  Tart  Hall.  The  second  share 
of  Lord  Arunders  curiosities  was  deposited  there,  and  pro- 
duced, at  a sale  in  1720,  8861/.  19«.  life/.,  and  the  bouse 
was  soon  after  levelled  with  the  ground.  This  inlbrroation 
appears  upon  tho  minutes  of  tho  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

A single  article,  an  ebony  cabinet,  painted  by  Polenberg  and 
Van  Bassan,  was  purcha.^  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  310/. 

Dr.  Mead  bought  at  this  ^e  Lord  Arundel's  favourite 
bronze  head  of  Homer,  which  is  introduced  into  his  portrait 
by  Vandvko;  at  I^.  Mead's  sale  it  was  purchased  for  136/. 
by  Lord  Exeter,  who  gave  it  to  the  British  Museum,  where 
it  is  now  considered  os  a head  of  Pindar. 

Lord  Orford  says,  the  coins  and  medals  of  the  Arundel 
collection  came  into  the  possession  of  Thomas.  Earl  of  Win- 
chclsea,  and  in  1696  were  sold  by  his  executors  to  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Hull. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  in  the  Arundel 
Collection  now  at  Oxford  wore  obtained,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  at  Smyrna,  where  Gassendi  says  the  celebrated 
Peiresc,  who  was  engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  had  first 
discovered  them.  According  to  this  account,  one  Samson, 
Pcirosc's  factor,  had  paid  fiUy  crowns  for  the  curiosities, 
but  the  Turks  having  seised  on  Samson  and  his  collection, 
with  a view  to  obtain  a higher  price,  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
commissioned  Mr.  Petty  to  redeem  the  whole.  They  arrived 
in  England  in  1627,  soon  after  which,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  they  were  carefully  examined  by  the 
learned  Seldcn,  in  conjunction  with  two  other  eminent  scho- 
lars. Sclden,  in  1628,  published  his  Marmora  Arundflli- 
ono,  a thin  quarto  volume,  in  which  twenty-nine  Greek 
and  ten  l^tin  inscriptions  of  this  collection  are  deciphered 
and  illustrated.  The  Arundel  inscriptions  were,  at  first,  let 
into  the  wall  which  surrounds  the  Sheldonian  theatre,  each 
marked  with  the  initial  of  the  name  of  Howard.  They 
were,  however,  soon  increased  by  the  accession  of  Selden's 
private  eollertion,  and  some  other  donations  ; so  that  the 
whole  amounted  to  150  inscribed  marbles,  including  tablets, 
altars,  pedestals,  stelcD,  and  sepulchral  monuments.  An 
edition  of  the  whole  was  now  undertaken,  at  tho  desire  of 
Dean  Fell,  by  Mr.  Huroplirey  Prideaux.  then  student  of 
Christ  Church,  but  afterwords  dean  of  Norwich,  which  ap- 

Erared  under  tho  title  of  Marmora  Oxomentia,  ex  Aruodel- 
onw,  Srldenianit,  aliuque  conjlaia ; fol.  1676.  They  were 
edited  with  great  care,  and  illustrated  by  the  annotations  of 
the  editor,  Selden,  Lydiat,  and  others.  This  work  was  re- 
published fifty-six  years  afterwards  Michael  Maittaire, 
under  the  title  of  Marmortm  ArwieUlltanorum,  Seide-nitao 


rum,  aliorumque  Academia  Oxonimn  dotiaiorum;  cum 
variis  Commentariu  et  Indicct  Secunda  Ediiio,  fol.  l,ond. 
1 732 ; with  great  augmentations  as  to  comment.  An  Ap- 
peut/i.r,  consisting  of  three  Greek  inscriptions,  subsequently 
given  to  the  University,  was  publislied  in  1733,  fol.  In  1763, 
, the  Marmora  Oxommria  were  again  published  in  a new 
and  splendid  form,  under  the  auspices  of  ihe  University,  by 
Dr.  Richard  Chandler  of  Magdalen  College  ; including  the 
antient  inscriptions  collected  by  Hir  George  Whaler  and 
Messieurs  Dawkins,  Bouverie,  and  W<jod.  during  their 
travels,  some  which  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson  possessed,  and 
a few  others:  with  engravings  of  statues,  busts,  and  other 
marbles,  to  tho  number  of  167  articles,  IU3  of  which  be- 
longed to  that  part  of  the  Arundel  Collection  which  the 
countess  dowager  of  Pomfret  had  given  to  the  University. 
The  Greek  inscriptions  of  this  oollection,  * Ad  Chandlcri 
exemplar  editso,'  were  separately  published  at  Oxford  in 
1 791,  in  a small  octavo  volume. 

The  Arundel  and  Pomfret  marbles  are  at  present  pre- 
served at  Oxford  in  two  rooms  belonging  to  the  public 
schools,  beneath  the  picture  gallery.  Of  the  Arundel  por- 
tion. that  which  the  University  places  at  the  head  of  its 
collection  is  the  Greek  inscription  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Parian  Chroniclb,  bo  called  from  the  supposition  of 
its  having  been  made  in  the  isle  of  Paros  about  h.c.  263. 
Another  inscription  of  interest  is  a treaty  concludetl  be- 
tween Smyrna  and  Magnesia,  for  the  protection  of  Seleu- 
cus  Callimous,  engraved  on  a pillar  in  the  temple  of  Venus 
Stratonicis,  at  Smyrna,  about  b.c.  244. 

Among  the  more  important  marbles  of  the  Pomfret  do- 
nation are  the  colossal  torso  (for  that  portion  only  is  antique) 
of  a Minerv  a galeata,  restor^  as  a statue  by  Guelfi ; a Ve- 
nus Vestita,  or  Leda  ; Terpsichore  ; a young  Hercules  ; 
an  Athleta,  which  has  been  called  Antinous ; a female 
figure,  unrestored,  of  early  Greek  work ; and  three  statues 
of  senators,  one  of  which  is  usually  considered  as  Cicero. 
This  last  was  etched  by  Woolridge. 

Some  of  the  statues  in  this  collection,  which  have  been 
restored,  as  far  as  the  antient  portions  go,  have  no  positive 
attributes  of  the  characters  of  gods,  heroes,  &c.,  which 
Guelfi,  who  restored  them,  made  them  represent.  (See 
Dugdale's  Banmofie,  tom.  H.  p.  277;  Lodge's  Portraits  of 
Illustrious  Personages ; Sehlen's  Marmora  ArundelHana, 
and  the  Marmora  Oxonieima  of  Prideaux,  Maittaire,  and 
Dr.  Chandler ; Gassendi's  Life  of  Peiresc ; Gough's  British 
Topogr.,  vol.  ii.  p.  127  : Lord  Orford's  Anecd.  of  Paintingy 
edit.  1786,  vol.  ii.  p.  124;  and  Dallaway's  Anecd.  of  the 
Arts  in  Er^land.) 

ARUNI^,  a genus  of  grasses,  in  which  a number  of 
useful  species  was  once  comprehended : but  in  consequence 
of  the  altered  views  pf  botanists  regarding  the  limits  of 
genera,  it  is  now  confined  to  tho  Arundo  Donor,  and  the 
species  most  nearly  agreeing  with  it.  These  arc  grasses  of 
considerable  size,  sometimes  acquiring  a woody  stem,  and 
found  only  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Kunth 
defines  the  genus,  as  now  limited,  by  the  following  charac- 
ters :>-Spikelets,  each  containing  from  two  to  (Iro  llowcrets, 
which  are  distant  from  each  other,  arranged  in  two  ranks, 
hermaphrodite,  the  uppermost  being  withered  ; glumes  two, 
sharp-pointed,  channelled,  and  keeled,  nearly  equal,  mom- 
bmnous,  as  long  as  the  flowerets,  and  at  some  distance  from 
each  other ; pule®  two,  membranous ; the  lowermost  slit  at 
tho  end,  with  a very  short  beard  between  the  sides  of  the 
slit,  covered  cxtcmally,  especially  at  the  lower  end  and 
rachis,  with  very  long  silky  naim. 

Arundo  Donax,  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Cau- 
casus, Egypt,  and  Siberia,  is  one  of  the  largest  grasses  that 
wc  have  m cultivation;  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  it.  in  rich 
soil,  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  with  leaves  as  broad  and  as  lung 
as  the  blade  of  a smul  sword.  A beautifully  variegated 
variety  is  that  which  is  usually  seen  in  gardens. 

Arundo  arenaria,  the  sea-reed,  or  marrum-grass,  a dwarf 
plant  which  pierces  the  sand-bunks  on  the  shores  of  the 
north  of  Europe  with  its  tough  subterranean  stems,  and 
which  thus  converts  them  into  living  barriers  against  tho 
inroads  of  the  ocean,  differs  a little  from  the  exact  cha- 
racter of  Arundo.  and  is  railed  by  modern  botanists 
Ammophilo  amndinacea.  It  is  a very  rigid  plant,  with 
bluish  rolled-up  leaves,  and  a stem  two  or  three  feet  high, 
tcrminatc<l  by  a dense  tuft  of  flowers. 

Arundo  pnragmites,  the  common  reed,  now  forms  the 
genus  pHaAGHtTKs,  which  sec. 

ARUSPEX.  [See  Uarustbx.] 
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ARVA,  the  mo«t  northern  circle  of  the  kinf^om  of 
Hungary,  end  one  of  the  thirteen  which  compose  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Citerior-Danube.  It  is  situated  between  the 
49th  and  doth  degrees  of  N.  latitude,  and  bounded  on  the 
east,  north,  and  north-west  by  Galicia.  It  has  a surface  of 
782  square  miles ; contains  five  market-towns  and  ninety- 
two  villages,  and  87.000  inhabitants,  of  whom  1200  are 
Jews.  It  occupies  higher  ground  than  any  other  circle  in 
Hungar)’.  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  unproductive  por- 
tions. being  intersected  in  all  directions  by  offsets  of  the 
great  Carpathian  range,  which  forms  its  northern  frontier. 
Of  the  fifty-two  rivers  and  rivulets,  which  rise  in  this  circle, 
the  principal  are  the  White  and  Black  Arvas;  the  former 
Hows  into  the  latter,  which  has  a fall  of  eighty -four  feet 
in  every  five  miles,  and  consequently  a very  rapid  current. 
Arva  produces  little  grain  besides  oats,  on  which  the  inha- 
bitants wholly  depend  for  their  bread ; but  its  soil  is  ex- 
tremely favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  which  are 
esteemed  the  finest  tiavoured  in  all  toe  kin^om ; and 
sufficient  flax  is  grown  to  render  linen  an  article  of  export. 
Its  chief  resource  is  its  extensive  forests,  which  afford  large 
supplies  of  timber  and  fuel,  and  abound  in  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  wild  cats.  &c.  The  whole  population,  excepting  about 
100  Jews,  is  of  Bohemian-Slavonic,  or  Slowachian  extrac- 
tion. The  capital  of  the  district,  Als6-Kubin,  is  situated  in 
tho  S.E.  part  of  the  circle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ai^o, 
and  has  1100  inhabitants.  It  lies  in  49^  14' N.  lat.,  and 
19^  19'  E.  long.  It  has  a Catholic  and  a Lutheran  church, 
as  well  as  a synagogue. 

ARVE,  a river  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy, 
flows  to  the  N.W.,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone  just  below  Ge- 
neva. Its  whole  course  is  about  sixty  miles. 

The  source  of  the  Acre  is  on  the  Col  de  Balme,  at  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Chainouni;  but  its  waters 
are  chiefly  derived  from  the  glaciers  which  cover  the  north- 
ern face  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc.  This  circumstance 
causes  a difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  river,  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  its  source,  the  water  growing  wanner 
the  farther  it  flows ; and  leads  also  to  a daily  alteration  m 
the  temperature  at  the  same  place.  The  melting  ofthe  snow 
goes  on  faster  dunng  the  day,  and  so  produces  a more  abund- 
ant flow  of  water,  which  is  less  affect^  by  the  warmth  of  the 
atmosphere  than  when  the  current  is  smaller,  and,  besides, 
this  water  traverses  the  tower  country  during  the  coldness  of 
tho  night.  These  two  causes  produce  a sensible  difference 
in  the  temperature  of  the  river  near  the  mouth.  From  day- 
break in  the  month  of  August  the  waters  near  tho  mouth 
have  been  obser\'ed  to  grow  colder  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in 
tlio  morning  (the  difference  being  about  2^  of  Reaumur,  or 
4^.5  of  Fahrenheit) ; the  alteration  is  effected  by  the  arrival 
at  this  spot  of  the  waters  formed  the  preceding  day  by  the 
melting  the  snow.  From  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning  the 
temperature  rises  till  ten  at  night,  and  then,  after  remaining 
stationary  for  a time,  it  falls  again. 

The  current  of  the  Arve  is  so  rapid,  that,  for  some  time 
after  it  enters  the  Rhdne,  its  waters  do  not  mingle  with 
those  of  that  river : and  at  times,  so  great  has  been  its  vio- 
lence. that  it  has  impeded  the  course  ofthe  Rhdne,  caused 
the  waters  of  the  latter  to  flow  back  into  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  given  to  the  water-wheels  of  the  mills  on  its  banks  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  they  commonly  move. 
{Eneycl^^die  Mithodique.) 

ARVreOLA,  in  toology,  a genus  of  Rodentia.  [See 
Campaonol.] 

ARZAMAS,  the  chief  town  of  a circle  in  the  Russian 
province  of  N\jni  or  Nishni,  Novgorod,  lies  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Anha  and  Tesha,  seventy-two  miles  south  of 
N.  Novgorod,  the  principal  capital.  Though  the  population 
scarcely  exceeds  dOOO  souls,  the  town  contains  twenty 
churches,  besides  a monastery  and  convent  It  is  dirty  and 
ill-built ; the  inhabitants  are,  however,  an  industrious  and 
thriving  race  of  men,  and  independently  of  manufacturing 
large  quantities  of  soap,  Russia  leather,  and  silver  and  iron 
wares,  are  extensively  concerned  in  weaving  and  dyeing  the 
krasbennina,  or  blue  cloth,  which  is  so  great  a favourite 
with  the  Russian  women.  They  likewise  export  linen,  sail- 
cloth, and  other  domestic  products  to  Moscow  and  St  Peters- 
burgh  ; and  the  crown  hus  a large  manufactory  of  potashes 
in  the  town.  It  contains  between  1400  and  1500  houses, 
and  lies  in  57^  37'  N.  lat.  and  43^  12'  E.  long.  Arzamas 
is  connected  with  the  small  town  of  Veshna  by  means  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Tesha,  and  their  united  population  amounts 
to  bMween  7000  and  8000, 


AS,  among  the  antient  Romans,  was  a weight,  cooibtiiic 
of  twdve  uncicp  or  ouncea ; it  was  also  called  libra,  bbelU, 
and  pondo,  or  the  pound.  Pitiscus  (Lerictm  Anita.  Bm.\ 
gives  its  etymology  from  the  Greek  Jic,  used  in  toe  Done 
dialect  for  iIc.  signifying  an  integer  or  whole,  one  eoiin 
thing;  but  we  can  find  no  authority  for  this  word  ^ 
Others. as  wc  learn  from  Budseus  (De  Aete  et  partilmtju, 
lib.  V.  8VO.  Lugd.  1551,  p.  146),  have  more  correcU)'  tea- 
sidered  As  to  be  equivalent  to  Mi,  a piece  of  copper  or  brsM. 
(Varro  L.  L.  v.  36,  Spengel.) 

At,  Atnt,  or  Aetariut  (Eckhel,  Doctrina  Sum.  Fet. 
tom.  v.  p.  2)  was  likewise  the  name  of  a Roman  roia 
copper,  or  rather  of  mixed  metal,  which  varied  both  w 
weight  and  composition  at  different  periods  of  tbe  Comum- 
wealth ; but  which  originally  actually  weighed  a pouni 
whence  it  was  called  At  itbralit,  and  somcUmea  Hv 


The  first  coinage  of  this  description,  according  to  Plis< 
(lib.  xviit  c.  3 ; xxxiii.  c.  13),  took  place  in  tbe  reign  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullus,  which,  if  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  chronology  cf 
Rome  is  adopted,  woulu  be  about  the  year  n.c.  460,  or 
on  other  authority.  Tho  first  Asses  of  Tullus  lud  the 
figure  of  a bull.  ram.  boar,  or  sow  upon  them. 

Varro  (De  Re  Rutiica,  lib.  ii.  c.  1),  Pliny,  and  Pluttrch. 
(Popliettla,  edit  Bryan,  tom.  i.  p.  226)  assert  that  the 
most  antient  Asses  were  so  marked.  This,  in  fact  soconi' 
ing  to  the  two  last  writers,  was  the  origin  of  tbe  tens 
pecuma,  as  used  for  money,  a word  derived  from  persi. 
cattle ; and  also  of  the  term  peculium. 

The  next  in  point  of  antiquity  to  tho  As  which  bore  the 
figure  of  an  animal,  is  considered  by  Pinkerton  to  be  the 
which  was  stamped  with  the  two-faced  beadof  Jsmuotiov 
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•ade,  and  the  prow  of  a thip  on  the  other.  See  Pinkerton'e 
£uay  on  Medals,  vol.  i.  p.  lUO,  who  adopt*  his  opinion  of 
this  ^inf?  tho  second  As  in  point  of  antiquity,  from  a manu- 
script Z>tMer/a/ion  on  the  Etruscan  and  Unman  early  Coins, 
written  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Combe.  Ovid,  in  his  Fasti, 
expressly  alludes  to  the  As  thus  marked ; and  it  is  described 
by  Pliny  (xxxiii.  3).  The  head  of  Janus  was  usually  so 
accompanied,  because,  according  to  an  old  fable,  Saturn 
arrived  in  Italy  by  sea. 

* ‘ MulU  quidrtn  tlidki ; whI  car  mtoIU  in  fcn 
AU^rm  c(t,  attm  fbnaa  bicejM? 

NoMvre  me  duptim  yomu  in  inai(in«,'  disil, 

Ni  rctu»  ijHii  dici  e»tra«uuMi  upti* 

CauiM  raUf  »apcreit : Tunruin  mU*  renit  io  aiDaem 
Ani«  peicrratn  faleilSr  orbe  IXnu." 

Of.  FmH.  Ub.  L 30—334. 


The  figures  on  this  coin  will  explain  the  expression  used 
by  the  Roman  boys  in  tossing  up — capita  aut  navim,  * beads 
or  ship.'  (Blacrob.  Sat.  L 7.) 

The  earliest  Asses  were  cast,  probably  in  imitation  of  the 
Etruscan  coins,  which  the  Romans,  in  this  instance,  appear 
to  have  copied.  In  the  British  Museum  there  are  oven 
four  Asses  united  together,  as  they  were  taken  from  the 
mould  or  matrix,  in  which  many  were  cast  at  once.  Inmost 
of  the  Asses  preserved  in  our  cabinets,  the  edge  shows  evi- 
dently where  they  were  severed  from  each  other,  ond  where 
the  piece  at  the  mouth  of  the  mould  was  cut  off.  From 
being  cast,  it  will  be  judged  that  they  are  not  very  correctly 
sized-  As  tho  As  fell  in  weight,  the  smaller  divisions  were 
not  cast,  but  struck. 

According  to  Plinv,  the  As  continued  of  its  orimnal 
w«  iubt  till  the  first  Punic  war,  when,  the  treasury  of  the 
state  being  exhausted,  it  was  reduced  to  two  ounces. 
This,  however,  is  improbable,  and  is  confuted  by  the 
eoins  themselves ; since  we  find  Asses  of  all  weights, 
from  the  pound  downward  to  Pliny's  two  ounces.  The 
Aa  must,  theiefbce,  be  says,  have  gradually  diminished 
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to  ten  ounces,  to  eight,  to  six,  to  four;  and  when  the 
size  was  so  much  r^uced,  still  more  gradual  diminu- 
tions must  have  taken  place  to  three,  and  to  two  ounces. 
One  or  two  of  the  pieces  which  remain  might  even  imply 
that  the  decrease  was  more  slow,  to  eleven,  to  ten,  to  nine, 
&c.,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  the  As  nor  its  parts 
were  ever  correctly  adjusted  as  to  size,  so  that  the  marks 
upon  them  only,  not  their  comparative  magnitude,  distin- 
guish the  divisions. 

The  middle  of  the  first  Punic  war  being  about  the  year 
of  Romo  602,  or  u.c.  260,  supposing  Pliny  to  be  correct, 
would  be  the  time  of  the  reduction  of  the  As  to  two  ounces. 

Pliny  adds,  that  in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  Q.  Fa- 
bius  was  dictator,  and  the  Romans  were  pressed  bv  Hanni- 
bal, the  As  was  further  reduced  to  one  ounce.  This  event 
is  ascribed  to  the  637th  year  of  Rome,  or  b.c.  216,  being 
thirty-six  years  after  the  former  change.  He  adds,  again, 
that,  by  the  Papirian  law.  Asses  of  half  an  ounce  were 
coined.  Mox  is  the  word  which  Pliny  uses  to  indicate 
the  time  of  this  change.  A.  Papirius  Turdus,  who  was 
tribune  b.c.  178,  is  suggested  by  Pigbius  (ii.  343)  as  pos- 
sibly the  author  of  this  law;  but  Eckhel  (Doctr.  Kum. 
Vet.  vol.  V.  p.  6)  considers  the  time  uncertain.  This 
weight  of  the  As,  however,  continued  till  Pliny's  time,  and 
long  after. 

Pinkerton  offers  the  following  sketch  of  a plan  to  deter- 
mine the  ages  of  the  different  sorts  of  Asses  from  their 
weight : — Tlte  As  libralis,  coined  by  Tullus,  with  the  figures 
of  oxen,  &c.,  about  167  years  after  Rome  was  built,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  b.c.  460;  As  libralis. 
with  Janus  and  prow,  40U;  the  As  of  ten  ounces,  300; 
eight,  290;  six,  280:  four,  270;  three,  260:  two,  according 
to  Pliny.  260;  one,  also  from  Pliny,  214.  But  this  scheme 
is  conjectural,  at  least  down  to  B.c.  260,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  intended  rather  for  the  amusement  of  the  collector, 
than  as  instruction  to  the  sober  inquirer. 

The  As  libralis  with  the  head  of  Janus  is  tho  most  com- 
mon form  now  found  of  the  As,  previous  to  it*  being  reduced 
to  two  ounces ; a circumstance  which  shows  that  Conn  to 
have  been  of  long  duration. 

The  exact  period  when  the  parts  of  the  Aa  were  first 
given,  in  their  proportions  of  weight  and  value,  is  not  now 
ascertainable ; but  the  best  authors  on  numismatic  science 
agree  that  the  time  was  not  very  far  removed  from  that  of 
the  first  coinage  of  the  As. 

The  coined  divisions  of  the  As  were  the  semis,  yuinrutix, 
tnens,  tfuadrans  or  teruncius,  seztans,  and  unriiz.  There  were 
other  divisions  of  the  As  Iw  weight,  which  it  may  bo  proper 
to  enumerate  concisely,  'these  were  the  deunx  of  eleven 
ounces,  the  dextans  of  ten,  the  dodrans  of  nine,  the  bes  of 
eight,  the  septunx  of  seven,  the  sescuncia  of  an  ounce  and  a 
half,  and  the  semuiicia  of  half  an  ounce.  But  none  of  these 
have  been  found  in  a coined  form  in  numismatic  cabinets : 
j they  are  therefore  universally  considered  to  have  been 
nominal  sums.  Indeed  it  is  clear  they  would  not  1m’ 
w'anted,  for6  + 6sll  ; 6 + 4 = lU;  6+3^9:  so  that  these 
nominal  sums  were  made  up  of  the  real  coins  by  adding 
them.* 

The  Semis,  Semistis,  or  Semi-.4s,  halfthe  As,  or  six  uncia*. 
was  of  various  types,  but  always  marked  with  an  S.  The 
one  here  engraved  represents  a female  head  on  one  side, 
with  a strigii  behind,  or  perhaps  a book  for  reaping  or  other 
agricultural  purposes,  and  a bead  of  Pallas  on  the  other : 
the  S.  at  length,  occurs  on  both  sides.  Mionnet  {De  la 
Rareti  et  du  Prix  des  Medailles  Romaines,  tom.  i.  p.  6) : 
and  Akerman  (Descr.  Cat.  q/*  Rare  and  unedited  Roman 
Coins,  vol.  i.  pp.  6,  7)  have  enumerated  many  different 
varieties.  See  also  Rasche  (Lexicon  Ret  Mum.  v.  Se 
missis). 

The  Quincunx,  the  division  of  five  ounces  or  portions  of 
the  As,  is  of  verv  rare  occurrence.  All  the  other  portion:* 
of  the  As  have  been  copied  for  tho  prc*ent  work  from 
original  coins  in  the  British  Museum  ; but  the  Quincunx, 
it  is  believed,  exists  in  no  cabinet  at  present  in  this  countr} . 

Our  present  representation  of  it  has  been  copied  from  a 
work  entitled  De  Nummts  aliifuot  eereis  uriciuhina  Epis- 
tola,  by  the  Cardinal  de  Zelada,  4to.  Rom.  1778,  a volume 

* Horikn  ( jtr$  Pttt.  L 3SS)  uys,  tbs  Roman  jroatk  lean  to  dlrlde  the  Ai 
Into  a huodiod  porta : 

' Romani  paotl  loofla  roltenlboa  Ahobi 
Duesnt  in  porlM  erntum  dldueoiv.' 

Pnosibly  thii  pomafo  has  a roferoneo  to  o osnlcstnal  dtsision  vi  ih»  Atb  ths% 
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of  extreme  rarity,  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  illus- 
tratini;  the  passages  idready  quoted  from  Pliny. 


A S 

The  Quincunx  here  given  represents,  on  one  side,  % 
bearded  head;  and,  on  the  other,  a buckler,  or  shield, 
bearing  five  globules  on  the  dexter  half,  wluch  indicate  its 
value.  Another  type  is  said  to  represent  a sort  uf  cruM  uo 
both  sides ; and  a third  kind  has  the  bead  of  ApoUo,  vuli 
the  Dioscuri  on  horseback,  on  the  reverse,  and  the  vonl 
ROMA;  both  these  also  bear  the  globules.  IV  lu;. 
mention^  type  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  it 
Vienna. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  which  we  have  engnve 
may  not  be  a genuine  Roman  Quincunx;  other  cities  in 
Italy  and  Magna  Grmcia  had  their  own  Asses,  and  their 
divisions,  marked  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Roqi« 
herself,  (Compare  Eckhel,  uf  mpr.  p.  11 — 13.)  These u« 
usually  called,  in  contradistinction,  Italian  Asses.  Sucii 
were  those  of  Velitrsc,  Tudertia,  Luceria,  Populooia,  Psoor- 
mus,  Psstum,  &c. 

The  7Vi>n«  was  the  third  of  the  As,  or  piece  of  bur 
uncise.  The  (y|)e  here  engraved  bears  a dolphin  on  one 
side  with  the  stngil  above:  on  the  other  is  a thunderbolt. 


[Wciglit  1571  (Talu.] 

Four  globules,  or  pellets,  to  indicate  its  value,  occur  on  both 
sides.  Other  types  will  be  found  enumerated  in  Mionart 
(uf  riipr.  pp.  7,  8);  and  Akcrman  (pp.  10,  11).  Eckbe) 
»ays.  the  head  of  Pallas  was  very  frequent  upon  the  Tnrntes 
{Doelr.  Vet.  Num.  tom.  v.  p.  15).  Pliny  ssys  (xixui.  3) 
that  both  the  Triens  and  theQuadrans  bore  the  type  ofsdiip. 

The  Quadrant  was  the  fourth  of  the  As,  or  piece  ofihrw 
iiiicis.  The  t)j)os  of  this  were  various  also  (Kasebe.  Ut. 
Rei  Mm.  v.  Quadrans) ; but  the  value  of  the  eoin  «u 
uniformly  denot^  by  three  globules.  On  the  Quadnoi  ben 
representod,  an  open  hand  and  strigil  occur  on  both  tides. 


(WdebtlMtprtM.) 
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Others  hsve  a dolphin,  grains  of  corn,  a star,  hoods  of 
Herculeti,  Ceres,  &c.,  on  obverse. 

The  Sexiani  wo^  the  sixth  of  the  As.  or  piece  of  tvo 
ouooea.  The  coin  here  engraved 


on  otjo  nidi*  a cuducfus  and  s’rgil.  on  the  other  a 
cwklc  shell-  Tlie  value  is  denoted  on  each  side  by  two 
:;lobules.  On  some  Sextantes  the  value  is  designated  on 
one  side  only. 

The  Unan,  twelfth  of  the  As,  or  piece  of  one  ownee,  is 
marked  by  a single  globule.  The  type  we  have  selected 


bears  on  one  side  an  ear  of  barley,  and  on  the  other  a frog. 
For  the  varieties  of  type,  compare  Miunnot  (p.  13) ; Aher> 
man  <p.  17).  Kckliel  describes  one  with  the  Mad  of  Pallas 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  prow  of  a ship  : a globule 
by  the  side  of  each. 

As  the  As  fell  in  weight,  larger  denominations  of  coin 
were  struck,  bearing  names  relative  to  the  As.  The  As 
was  latterly  marked  1.  Tire  D^ondiiu,  or  double  As,  was 
marked  II.  Tlie  111.  The  Qiror/rusm  IV.  There 

were  even  DecuMen,  or  pieces  of  ten  Asses,  in  copper, 
marked  X.  OUvieii  mentions  one  in  his  own  cabinet 
weighing  upwards  of  twenty-five  Roman  ounces,  which 
must  have  l^n  cast  when  the  As  was  about  three  ounces ; 
for,  as  has  been  mentioned,  tlrev  are  far  from  being  cor* 
reedy  sized.  In  the  Musmum  Ktruseum  is  a Decussisof 
forty  Roman  ounces,  cast  when  the  As  was  four  ounces. 
The  l^iiarius,  Quiuarius,  and  Sestertius  were  silver  cuius. 
Ar.cording  to  Pltny,  when  the  .^s  was  reduced  to  one  uncia 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  U)e  Deaariut,  which  was  originally 
cquivalont  to  10,  the  Quinarius  to  2.  and  the  Sestertius  to 

Asses,  were  respectively  marie  e<|uivalent  to  16,  8,  and 
•I  Asses.  On  this  subject  see  Skstbrtius. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  As  fell,  it  still  continued  to  be 
called  libra ; and  in  fines  of  ostates,  and  in  other  old  cus* 
toms,  was.  nevertheless,  held  to  be  a pound  weight  of  copper. 
See  Comutus  on  Persius : that  annotator  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Doroitian.  The  word  As  wm  also  used  in  accounts 
tor  the  whole  of  any  heritage,  &c.,  to  late  times.  Htfrn 
ex  as$e  was  tire  phrase  used  by  the  jurisoonsults  for  an  heir 
to  a whole  estate.  ( Pitiici,  i>x.  v.  As.)  It  is  thus  used  bv 
Martial  (vii.  62).  and  elsewhere.  Tlie  word  As,  indeed, 
with  its  subdivisions  and  multiples,  was  used  generally  as 
the  representative  of  number,  both  in  defining  meaaures  of 
length,  the  proportions  of  an  inheritance,  &e. 

The  Asses  drawn  for  this  article,  from  specimens  in  the  | 
British  Museum,  have  been  oarofully  weighed.  A com- 
parison of  the  weights  will  show  that  the  parts  do  not  eor- 1 
respond  accurately  with  one  another,  or  with  the  integer  As. 
Our  specimens  may  probably  not  all  belong  to  one  epoch, 
nor  all  to  the  city  of  Rome. 

ASAM,  or  TAEKHA,  a country  of  Asia,  commonly 
included  among  the  oountries  belonging  to  India  beyond 
the  Ganges,  be<‘auso  it  lies  (o  the  east  of  them ; it  should, 
however,  rather  be  considered  a.s  an  appendage  of  India  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Ganges,  as  the  only  easy  access  to  it 
from  Bengal  is  along  the  Brahmapootra.  Aaam  is  a valW  of 
great  extent,  stretching  firom  the  meridian  of  90^  30^  B.  to 


that  of  97^  30',  or  upwards  of  440  miles,  between  two  ele- 
vated mountain-ranges ; tire  slopes  of  wliicb,  os  far  as  they 
belong  to  this  valley,  advance  on  the  north  to  the  parallel  m 
28®  30'  N.  laL,  and  on  the  south  to  22®  .ll/. 

Along  the  north  side  of  this  valley,  the  most  eastern  coain 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains  extends.  Following  the  boun- 
daries of  India  within  the  Ganges,  this  gigantic  mountain- 
ratmo  lies  in  the  direction  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  or  W.  N.  W. 
to  £.  S.  £.,  but  near  28°  N.  lat.  89°  30'  E.  long.,  a change 
takes  place.  At  this  point  of  change  near  Tas!>i»udon, 
tire  capital  of  Bholan.  stands  the  Chamalari.  one  of  lire 
highest  pinnacles  of  the  Himalaya-range,  which,  being 
visible  from  a distance  of  180  miles,  must  attain  a height 
of  at  least  25,000  to  26,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  the  Cham^ari,  the  range  extends  nearly 
due  east  fbr  about  3®  of  lung.,  but  near  the  meridian  of 
92®  30'  it  begins  to  decline  a little  to  the  nortli,  and  thus 
continues  up  to  the  source  of  the  Brahminiootra,  where  one 
uf  its  pinnacles  is  called  Thathudieya.  This  chain,  which, 
with  its  numerous  ridges,  occupies  in  breadth  probably 
2®  of  lat.,  and  pcrha])s  in  some  ploccs  much  more,  con- 
tains a great  number  uf  peaks  covered  with  snow,  especially 
between  the  meridians  ot  92®  and  93\  and  of  94”  and  92  . 
Toward  the  source  of  the  Brahmapootra  it  seems  to  de- 
crease in  height,  and  here  it  is  connected  with  that  exten- 
sive mountain-region  which  contains  the  sources  of  all  the 
large  rivers  that  drain  tho  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges 
and  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  and  which  has  not  yet 
been  explored  by  Europeans.  Tire  mountains  from  which 
the  Brabmapoutra  rises,  lying  between  97®  and  98®  E.  long., 
may  still  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Himalaya  range, 
and  as  lurraing  the  most  eastern  extremity  uf  that  extensive 
chain.  The  height  of  these  mountains  is  not  precisely 
known,  but  probably  it  is  not  much  short  of  2U,UU0  feet; 
they  bound  the  valley  of  Asam  on  the  east  Tire  mountain- 
range  which  extends  along  tire  southern  side  of  the  valloy  is 
much  less  elevated,  and  varies  in  height  Where  it  skirts 
the  upper  course  of  the  Brahmapootra  and  its  numerous 
sources,  it  may  attain  an  elevation  of  from  18,000  to  14,000 
feet,  and  may  bo  compared  in  height,  if  not  in  extent,  to 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  Farther  to  the  south-west,  where 
it  takes  the  name  of  Patkoi  mountains,  it  seems  to  be 
much  lower  and  more  accessible : and  to  the  west  of  the 
Patkoi  are  the  Naga  mountains,  still  lower  than  the  former, 
and  extending  to  about  93®  30',  wliere  they  are  succeeded 
by  the  Garrow  hills,  which  rarely  rise  to  more  than  6000 
feet,  and  torroinate  the  valley  of  Asam  on  the  west,  oppo- 
site the  mountain-ridges  which  surround  the  southern  decli- 
vity of  the  Chamnlari.  Between  these  ridges  and  the  Garrow 
hills  lies  the  wide  opening  by  which  the  valley  of  Asam  is 
connected  with  the  plains  extending  along  the  Ganges. 

Asam.  with  the  bordering  districts,  including  all  the 
countries  from  the  meridian  of  90®  30'  to  the  heads  of  the 
sacreil  Brahmapootra  on  the  east,  and  from  the  crest  of  the 
Hiroalaya-raiigc  on  the  north,  to  the  chain  of  mountains 
separating  on  the  south  the  sources  of  the  rivers  contribu- 
ting to  the  Brahmapootra  from  those  Bowing  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  comprehends  an  area  of  about  70,000  s<|uaire 
miles,  and  exccc<ls  the  reputed  area  of  England  and  Wales  by 
about  12,000  square  miles.  But  about  one  half  of  its  surface 
is  occupied  by  the  offsets  of  tlie  Himalaya  mountains,  which 
are  inhabited  by  independent  nations,  or  subject  to  Deb 
Rs^,  or  sovereign  of  Bhutan ; tire  nations  residing  in  the 
mountains  which  skirt  the  valley  on  the  south  are  also  in  a 
state  bordering  on  absolute  independence.  Only  the  level 
and  in  some  places  hilly  country  which  extends  along  the 
banks  of  the  Brahmapootra,  between  90®  30'  and  96®  E. 
long.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  forty  to  sixty  miles, 
forms  what  may  be  properly  called  tbe  kingdom  of  Asam, 
which  boundaries  may  comprebend  an  area  of  from  23.000 
to  24,000  square  miles,  or  less  than  half  the  surface  ot 
England. 

Ine  Brahmapootra,  whose  sources  however  have  not  yet 
been  visited  by  any  Europoan,  rises  in  the  Himalaya  range, 
or  some  mountains  connected  with  it,  between  the  perallels 
of  28®  and  39®,  and  the  meridians  of  97®  and  98®.  The 
upper  part  of  its  course  U first  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and 
tten  from  8.B.  toN.W.,  between  high  mountains,  in  a 
narrow  valley,  till  changing  its  direction  to  nearly  due  south 
it  passes  the  sacred  pool  called  the  Brmhmakoond,  and  soon 
afterwards  leaves  tbe  mountain-region  and  enters  the  plains 
uf  Asam,  between  96®  and  97®  B.  long.  Tbe  general  direc- 
. UoD  of  its  course  in  the  plain  is  nearly  due  west  up  to  tha 
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mouth  of  tne  Dihon^,  which  joins  it  from  the  north  between 
95°  and  90°  E long. ; and  from  that  point  till  it  leaves 
Asam  at  Goyalpara  (Goal  para)  the  river  it  called  ].<ohit, 
and  runs  for  altout  120  miles  nearly  due  Bouth*west«  and 
anerwards  to  the  south  of  west.  Before  it  takes  the  latter 
directwn  it  diudes  into  two  branche.«i,  which  afterwards  by 
re*uniting  enclose  an  island  called  Majholi,  which  it  up- 
wards of  twenty  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  from  four  to  five.  After  its  branches  have  re-united, 
the  river,  running  W.  by  «S.  for  upwards  of  eighty  miles, 
divides  again,  and  here  iu  branches  enclose  a much 
larger  island,  extending,  according  to  report,  five  days' 
journey  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  which,  however,  seems 
not  to  be  distinguished  by  any  peculiar  name,  and  termi- 
nates at  no  great  distance  to  the  cast  of  Gownhat  (Gowhatti, 
or  Gohati).  about  SO  miles  from  the  boundary  of  Bengal. 
Having  entered  Bengal  at  (joyalpara,  it  bears  the  )iauie 
of  Brahmapootra  to  iu  junction  with  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Ganges,  after  which  the  united  river  is  called  Mcgna. 
In  the  valley  uf  Asam  it  may  run  upwards  of  five  hundred 
miles,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden, 
or  for  large  boats,  as  far  as  Sonpura,  twelve  miles  above 
Sadiya,  or  about  the  9f>th  meridian. 

The  tributary  rivers  which  descend  from  the  mountains 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  ^'aIley  are  only  naviga- 
ble as  far  as  their  courses  lie  in  the  plains,  and  only  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  for  a short  time  afterwards.  None  of  those 
which  join  the  Brahmapootra  from  the  south  have  a long 
course  : the  most  considerable,  as  the  Noa  (Little)  IKhing, 
Buri  (Great)  Dihing,  and  the  Deyong  run  little  more  than  a 
hundred  or  a hundred  and  twenty  miles.  But  many  of  those 
which  issue  from  the  Himalaya  range  are  very  considerable 
and  bring  down  a great  volume  of  water,  especially  the 
Dihong,  which  joins  the  Brahmapootra  between  95°  and  96° 
of  long.,  and  is  not  without  reason  supposed  to  be  the  same 
river  whicn  in  the  table-land  of  Tibet  is  called  the  Sampoo 
or  Ynrou-Zangbo-tsui,  and  not  a remote  branch  of  the  Ira* 
waddy,  as  we  see  it  represented  in  some  maps.  [See  Brah- 
M\PO(*TRA.]  Farther  to  the  west  it  is  joined  by  another 
large  river,  the  Suban  Shin,  whose  sources,  however,  like 
those  of  the  Manas  or  Bonash,  which  falls  into  it  near  Goy- 
alpara,  are  unknown  to  Europeans. 

Asam,  though  not  situated  within  the  tropics,  nartakes  of 
the  tropical  climate,  the  seasons  being  distinguished  by  the 
abundance  of  rain,  or  the  continuance  of  dry  weather. 
Three  or  four  months  of  the  year,  or  from  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  month  of  February,  may  be  calculated  on  as  clear 
and  dry,  the  sky  during  all  this  period  being  free  from 
cIoud.s : hut  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  perfectly  uncer- 
tain. Tlie  heavy  rains  set  in  about  the  1 5th  of  June,  and 
continue  to  the  15th  of  September,  when  nearly  the  whole 
extent  of  the  valley  is  inundated.  These  inundations  are 
chielly  caused  by  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down  by 
the  rivers  from  the  northern  mountains,  which  is  se  im- 
mense as  not  only  to  fill  the  wide  bed  of  the  Brahmapootra, 
but  oven  the  channels  of  the  southern  rivers  up  to  the  place 
where  they  issue  from  the  mountains ; these  latter  rivers 
themselves  contribute  little  to  the  inundation.  When  the 
inundations  begin  to  decrease,  the  climate  is  for  some  time 
unhealthy,  especially  for  foreigners,  but  otherwise  it  seems 
not  to  be  worse  than  the  climate  of  Bengal.  At  the  time  of 
the  inundation  the  inhabited  places  would  be  isolated,  if 
they  were  nut  connected  by  causeways,  eight  feet  high  and 
about  eighteen  feet  broad.  These  causeways  arc  almost  the 
only  lasting  monuments  of  human  industry  in  this  country, 
but  they  have  in  the  late  unsettled  times  partly  gone  to 
decay. 

The  soil  all  over  the  valley,  except  some  hiPy  districts,  is 
alluvial,  and  the  result  of  the  annual  inundations : it  ik  per- 
haps not  exceeded  in  fertility  by  that  of  any  other  country, 
and  would  doubtless  maintain  twenty  and  perhaps  a hun- 
dred times  the  number  of  its  present  inhabitants,  were  it 
not  that  the  comparatively  narrow  breadth  of  the  valley  and 
its  position  between  two  very  extensive  mountain  ranges, 
inhabited  by  warlike  and  barbarous  mountaineers,  expose 
its  inhabitants  to  the  continual  incursions  of  their  neigh- 
bours. To  some  of  them,  as  to  the  Abort,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plains  are  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  per- 
sons are  sent  down  every  season  to  collect  it.  In  other 
places,  especially  along  the  upper  Brahmapootra,  the 
mountaineers,  as  the  Miris  and  the  Khamtis,  Wve  driven 
out  the  Asameae,  and  settled  in  the  plains.  To  these  causes 
It  must  be  attributed,  that  only  a very  small  portion  of  this 


fine  valley,  certainly  not  more  than  a hundredth  \>art.  U 
under  cultivation.  But  since  1626  the  EiigUso  have  un 
dertaken  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands ; and  as 
they  have  shown  the  mountaineers  their  superiority  in 
arms  in  different  encounters,  a speedy  change  may  aoon  be 
expected. 

The  rural  economy  of  Asam  resembles  that  of  Bengal, 
three-fourths  of  Uie  cultivated  land  being  appropriated  Ui 
the  production  of  rice,  which  yields  annually  two  abundant 
crops;  but  they  are  not  always  sufficient  to  save  tlie  inha- 
bitants  from  famine.  A kind  of  mustard-seed  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  chietly  used  for  making  oil : tl»e 
quantity  of  sesamum  raised  is  inconsiderable.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  millet,  though  they  succeed  well  in  the  morv 
elevated  and  drier  districts,  are  not  much  used.  The  cyti* 
sus  cigan  was  formerly  only  cultivate*!  for  the  rearing  of  tlie 
lac  insect,  but  now  it  is  grown  fur  its  pulse,  other  plants 
being  employed  as  food  for  the  insect  The  most  common 
pulse  is  the  hairy-podded  kidney-bean.  Black  pepper  i> 
indigenous,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  gathered  w about 
cultivation.  Other  vegetables,  such  as  lonig  chilies,  arv 
raised,  with  choyies,  ginger,  turmeric,  capsicums.  onioo>, 
and  garlic.  Cocoa-nuts  are  rare,  and  no  palm-wine  is  made, 
but  oranges  abound,  and  are  indigenous  in  the  neigh- 
liourhood  of  Sadiya;  the  fruit  is  ai'id,  but  not  disagret- 
ablc,  and  the  pulp  of  a pale  yellow,  like  that  of  the  lime. 
Cotton  is  only  cultivated  by  the  mountaineers  in  the  south- 
ern hills,  but  silk  is  produced  in  great  quantities,  and  seems 
to  succeed  exceedingly  well.  Four  kinds  of  silk-worms  are 
raised,  of  which  that  which  feeds  on  mulberry-leaves  is  not 
very  common.  One  kind,  called  mugo,  which  is  more- 
abundant,  lives  on  a species  of  laurus  in  the  open  air.  an*, 
the  cocoons  are  gathered  twice  in  each  year,  once  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  dry  season  of  a red,  and  again  towanU  the 
end  of  the  spring  of  a white  colour.  The  white  is  reckoned 
the  best,  ana  entirely  used  by  the  rich  people  of  the  country. 
The  worms  which  give  the  silk  called  mmurmori  are  rear^ 
on  a tree,  the  botanical  character  of  which  lias  not  yet  bees 
determined,  but  which  is  planted  for  that  purpose.  The 
worst  kind  of  silk,  called  ermdi,  is  reared  on  the  ricinus  la 
large  quantities,  especially  about  Rungpoor. 

The  botanical  wealth  of  the  valley,  and  that  of  the  con- 
tiguous hill,  has  not  been  exarain^  by  any  botanist.  Tb« 
tea-tree  is  said  to  grow  in  the  vicinitv  of  Sadiva,  and  the 
gum-copal  tree  in  the  Naga  hills.  T^be  caofttr)iouc  tree  it 
indigenous  throughout  the  country.  The  sugar-cane  sue 
ceeds  well,  but  is  only  cultivated  for  eating.  Betel-leaf, 
areca  -nut,  opium,  and  tobacco,  are  plentifully  produced  la 
every  district,  and  even  in  the  mountains,  which  in  sobm 
parts  are  covered  with  timber  trees. 

Oxen  and  buffaloes  are  reareil,  but  only  for  the  plough, 
as  the  inhabitants  do  not  eat  beef.  Hr>rses  are  not  nume- 
rous, and  asses  are  not  reared  at  all.  which  is  also  Uic 
ease  in  some  other  parts  of  the  {icninsula  beyond  the  Ganges. 
The  sheep  are  rare,  and  covered  with  hair  instead  of  w ool ; 
goats  are  not  numerous,  but  poultry  abounds  in  every 
I district. 

The  buffalo  is  found  also  in  a wild  state.  The  elephant 
' and  bear  are  only  met  with  in  the  forests  and  mountains  oi 
the  eastern  and  southern  districts,  but  deer,  tigers,  and  leo- 
pards abound  in  the  numerous  tree  jungles.  In  some  part« 
the  small  black  long-armed  apes  are  frequent,  and  in  some 
riven  otters  and  river-turtle  of  a verv  It^e  size.  Fish  and 
wild  ducks  are  every  where  plentiful.  I^m  the  mountains 
wax  is  brought  down  in  considerable  quantity. 

Little  is  known  of  the  metallic  wealth  of  this  country. 
Gold  is  found  in  and  collected  from  the  rivers  (lowing  from 
the  north,  and  a gold-mine  is  said  to  exist  at  the  junctioD 
of  the  Deyong  with  the  Brahmapootra,  about  thirty -two 
miles  in  a direct  line  cast  from  (jowahat.  Iron  mines  are 
found  in  the  Naga  mountains,  and  coal  has  been  discovered 
in  some  of  the  lower  hills  ; among  which  also  salt-springs 
are  found 

Garnets,  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  found 
in  syenitic  granite  rock,  in  the  mountains  near  the  sources 
of  tlie  Brahmapootra. 

Asam  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  Camroop,  Asam 
Proper,  and  Sadiya,  of  which  the  first  occupies  the  western 
districts,  from  the  boundary  of  Bengal  to  the  93d  mendian  ; 
Asam  Proper  is  in  the  middle,  and  extends  to  the  junction 
of  the  Brahmapootra  with  the  Dihong;  and  Sadiya  lies  to 
the  east  of  it,  and  stretches  to  the  heads  of  the  sacred  river. 
Asam  Proper  contains  the  best-cultivated  districU,  and  the 
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fow  plftceA  which  ileHerrc  to  be  called  towns ; Jorhalb,  the 
resideaco  of  the  sovereign  ur  r^a,  and  Rungpoor,  the  moit 
industrious  place,  the  ancient  capital  Gerghong  being  al- 
most entirely  abandoned ; but  these  places  exhibit  only  a 
collection  of  huts,  and  contain  no  shops,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  supplying  all  their  necessaries  by  doinesUe  in- 
dustry. 

The  Asamese,  or  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  are  doubtless 
of  Hindu  extraction,  which  appears  from  their  physical 
oonstilulion,  their  language,  and  their  religion.  The  lan- 
guage differs  so  little  from  the  Bengalee,  that  llie  latter 
has  lately  been  adopted  as  the  common  medium  of  in- 
struction in  their  schools.  Their  rehgiou  is  Brahmanism,  * 
but  many  of  the  inhabilaiiU  belong  to  impure  tribes.  In  I 
the  parts  adjacent  to  Bengal,  there  are  many  Moham- 
medans, but  their  religion  has  degenerated  into  a heathen 


ujp^tition. 

The  better  classes  dress  pretty  well : the  women  are 
always  clothed  in  silk,  and  even  three-fourths  of  the  male 
population,  especially  of  the  middling  classes.  Cotton,  not 
^itig  grown  m the  country,  is  only  used  by  the  rich  people, 
and  mostly  imported  frum  Dacca,  in  Bengal.  Their  habita- 
tions are  miserable  constructions,  consisting  only  of  thatched 
huts,  with  walls  of  bamboo-mats,  and  supported  by  posts 
of  Saul  (the  Shorea  rol/ugta,  a valuable  timber  tree),  with 
arched  roufs  and  mud  floors.  Each  apartment  forms  a 
separate  but.  In  such  huts  are  lodged  the  king  and  the 
nobility,  as  well  as  the  poorest  man  in  the  country. 

Though  they  have  some  skill  in  spinning  and  wearing  silk 
cloth,  even  in  this  respect  they  have  still  much  to  learn  from 
their  neighbours  in  Bengal;  and  it  seems  that  they  know 
how  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  now  offered  to  them,  some 
spinning  establishments  having  been  lately  erected.  They 
have  also  made  some  progress  in  working  iron,  which  is 
brought  from  the  southern  mc  intains;  and  in  making  orna- 
ments of  ivory. 

The  sovereign  is  considered  as  the  only  proprietor  of  the 
land,  and  the  cultivators,  who  are  called  pyket,  have  only  a 
temporary  interest.  For  the  privilege  of  cultivating  the  soil 
and  enjoying  its  fruits,  they  are  bound  to  work  four  months 
of  the  year  for  the  king,  or  to  pay  him  a compensation.  It 
would  seem  that  this  constitutes  the  only  tax  they  have  to  pav. 

The  mountaineers,  who  inhabit  the  ranges  to  the  north, 
east  and  south  of  the  vallev,  are  mostly  Bhuddists,  and 
some  of  the  valleys  occupied  by  them  are  better  cultivated 
than  the  plain,  chiefly  perhaps  from  not  being  exposed  to 
hostile  invasions.  They  do  not  raise  much  rice,  but  great 
^antities  of  Indian  corn,  and  a small  grain  named  bubetsia. 
T^ey  cultivate  also  yams,  mustard,  pepper,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco, and  rear  a great  number  of  animals,  especially  of  the 
cow  kind  ; for  besides  the  cattle,  which  are  proper  to  their 
bills,  they  keep  the  small  oxen  of  Asam  Proper,  and  the 
cbowry-tailod  cattle  of  Tibet. ' Swine,  as  well  os  dogs,  are 
numerous  among  them,  and  the  latter  used  as  food.  Their 
habitations  are  commonly  much  larger  and  more  convenient 
than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  These  moun- 
taineers speak  languages  alt(^etber  differing  from  that  of 
the  Asamese,  and  which  do  not  appear  to  have  much  affi- 
nity to  one  another. 

llie  Miris  occupy  the  billy  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Suban  Shiri,  and  partly  also  the  plain ; the  valleys  in 
the  Himalaya  range,  lying  farther  west,  are  subject  to  the 
Deb-Raja,  or  sovereign  of  Bhotan,  and  on  the  east  of  the 
Miris  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  Dihong  are  inha- 
bited by  the  Abors,  whoso  neighbours  on  the  east  are  the 
Mishmis,  up  to  the  source  of  the  Brahmapootra.  The  heights 
skirting  the  upper  course  of  this  river  on  the  south  are 
occupie<l  by  the  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  the  Sinh- 
fos ; and  the  adjacent  low  country  is  inhabite<l  by  the 
Khamtis.  up  to  Sadiya.  The  small  tribes  of  the  Mowama- 
rias,  or  Morms.  divide  the  Sinh-fos  from  the  Nagas,  who 
occupy  by  far  the  greatest  extent  of  the  southern  range, 
and  extend  to  the  Cassya  and  Garrows,  on  the  boundary  of 
Bengal. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a detail  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  these  savage  nations,  but  we  cannot  help  noticing 
the  very  singular  coincidence  of  the  political  insUtutions  of 
the  Abors  with  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  in  the 
country  of  the  Grisons.  Every  village  forms  a democratical 
republic  by  itself,  and  is  governed  by  the  laws  enacted  by 
all  the  inhabitants  in  a formal  meeting.  This  meeting  is 
called  R<n.  which  evidently  signifies  the  sotwreignly.  It  is 
held  in  the  morning,  and  every  male  inhabitant  hu  an  equal 
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vote.  It  appears,  though  it  is  not  acknowledged  by  them, 
that  among  the  Abors.  as  among  the  Orisons,  some  few, 
either  by  their  superior  wealth,  hereditary  reputation,  or 
real  ability,  exert  a very  strong  influence  over  tne  rest,  and 
can  readily  sway  them  to  any  measure  they  like.  The  Raj, 
however,  is  extremely  jealous,  and  very  vigilant  in  pre- 
serving their  democratical  rights.  Hence  they  have  laws 
which  make  the  public  burdens  fall  equally  on  all.  In  the 
middle  of  the  village  is  the  moranff,  a large  building,  which 
ser\es  as  a hall  of  audience  and  debate,  as  a place  of  recep- 
tion lor  strangers,  and  as  a dwelling  for  the  bachelors  of  the 
village  generally,  who  by  their  laws  are  not  entitled  to  the 
aid  of  the  community  for  the  construction  of  a separate 
house.  Their  orators  seem  to  have  studied  rhetoric  and  to 
have  considered  its  effects  on  the  minds  of  their  country- 
men : they  speak  in  a remarkably  emphatic  style,  dwell- 
ing upon  each  word  and  syllable.  They  are  wonderffiily 
fond  of  holding  their  palavers,  at  which  they  are  heard  with 
the  utmost  patience  and  without  any  interruption,  and  in 
this  particular  they  are  certainly  much  superior  to  many 
more  civilised  nations.  If  in  an  affair  of  importance  the 
assistance  of  their  neighbours  is  required,  they  send  ambas- 
sadors to  the  other  republics,  who  are  charged  to  make 
proposals  or  to  accept  what  has  been  proposed  by  another 
community. 

Before  Asam  was  visited  by  Europeans,  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  was  thought  to  amount  to  a million  or  even 
a million  and  a half;  but  now  that  most  of  its  districts  have 
been  surveyed,  it  is  supposed  that  the  population  is  not  much 
more  than  150,000  or  200,000.  But  this  estimate  seems 
rather  too  low.  when  we  consider  the  great  extent  of  the 
country,  though  it  is  true  that  very  large  tracts  are  covered 
with  jungle,  and  show  no  signs  of  cultivation  nor  any  traces 
of  iohabitanta. 

The  antient  history  of  Asam  is  entirely  fabulous.  It 
seems  for  a long  time  to  have  been  under  the  sway  of  sove- 
reigns of  Hindu  origin,  snd  to  have  undergone  many  revo- 
lutions. In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Mogul  emperors 
of  Hindustan  tent  s numerous  srmy  to  subject  Asam: 
the  conquest  succeeded  almost  without  any  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  sovereign,  and  was 
effected  in  the  course  of  one  dry  season : but  no  sooner 
had  the  rains  set  in  than  the  whole  army  was  destroyed  by  dis- 
ease, and  by  the  Asamese,  who  returned  from  the  mountain 
fastnesses,  to  which,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  they  hod 
retired  for  secuntv.  Very  few  of  this  Indian  army  regained 
Bengal.  In  modem  times  the  oontmusl  discords  and  in- 
trigues in  the  royal  family  brought  it  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Burmese,  who  are  said  to  have  treated  the  people  and 
the  sovereign  witli  much  severity.  The  Burmese  were 
expelled  almost  without  a struggle  by  the  English  in  1824, 
and  obliged  by  the  peace  of  1826  to  leave  this  country  and 
its  sovereign  under  the  protection  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

The  commerce  of  Asam  is  of  very  little  importance.  The 
mountains  which  surround  it  on  all  sides,  except  on  the 
west,  are  of  such  a description  as  to  preclude  almost  entirely 
the  possibility  of  conveying  ooraroodities  to  the  contiguous 
countries.  The  attempts  made  by  the  English  to  penetrate 
the  Himalaya  range  and  to  enter  Tibet  from  this  side  have 
hitherto  not  succeeded,  nor  have  they  yet  discovered  a route 
leading  to  that  country,  though  it  is  certain  that  such  a 
road  must  exist,  as  the  mountaineers,  especially  the  Abors, 
are  dressed  in  cloths  of  Tibet  woollens,  and  possess  other 
articles  of  the  manufactures  of  that  country.  It  is.  how- 
ever, known  that  to  the  north  of  the  Brahmakoond  there  is 
a pass  over  the  mountains  which  are  inhabited  by  the 
Mishmis.-and  this  pass  conducts  to  a country  inhabited  by 
a nation  called  the  Lamas.  But  it  is  a journey  of  twenty 
da>s  from  the  river,  through  an  extremely  mountainous 
region,  to  the  couotr)'  of  the  Lamas.  The  Mishmis  seem 
to  be  an  enterprising  and  commercial  tribe.  They  cross  this 
range,  and  likewise  the  mountains  which  surround  the 
sources  of  the  Brahmapootra,  and  bring  articles  of  Tibet 
manufacture  to  the  Khamtis  inhabiting  the  plains  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Irawaddy.  Two  mountain  passes  lead 
from  the  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra  eastward  to  the  Ira- 
waddy ; but  they  pass  through  a sterile  mountain  region,  in 
which,  for  ten  days*  journey,  no  habitation  is  seen.  From 
the  town  of  RungpCMr  a leads  ov^  the  Naga  moun- 
tains and  descends  into  the.  valley  of  the  Ky-ao-du-ayn 
river  in  the  Burmese  empire,  and  this  road  is  even  passablo 
for  beasts  of  burden;  but  since  Asam  has  been  withdrawn 
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from  the  dominion  of  the  eourt  of  Ave.  tU  intereouree  w1>  h 
thet  ootintry  ceeme  to  have  ceased.  Two  passes  across  the 
Garrow  Hills  connect  Camrup  with  Silhit,  a province  of 
Bengal,  and  one  of  these  passes  near  the  sanatarium  (or 
invalid  station)  of  Chum  Punje.  The  commercial  inter- 
course  of  Asam  at  present  seems  to  be  a'most  entirely  con- 
fined to  that  with  Bengal,  which  is  indeed  of  vei^  tittle 
importance.  Asam  exports  the  coarsest  kinds  of  silk,  but 
not  in  great  quantity,  and  receives  in  return  salt  and  onttoci 
goods  made  at  Da^;  having  few  things  to  give  in  ex« 
change,  the  people  of  Asam  pay  for  some  of  these  imported 
oommoditios  in  gold.  (Buchanan.  Bedford.  Neufville,  and 
Wilcox,  in  ih«  Agiaitc  Researches ; Anatie  Journal ; Map 
of  India  East  of  Ihe  Ganges  by  Berghaus.) 

ASAPH,  ST.,  a city  in  Wales,  near  the  western  ex- 
tremity  of  the  county  of  Flint,  on  the  mad  from  Holyhead 
to  Chester.  It  is  twenty -eiglit  miles  and  a half  from  Ches- 
ter, and  217  from  London. 

St  Asaph  stands  on  the  slope  of  a small  hill  between  the 
rivers  Clwyd  and  Flw^,  of  which  the  former  is  to  the  east  of 
the  city  and  at  some  distance ; the  latter  (a  turbulent  stream, 
whi^  falls  into  the  Clwyd  a little  farther  down)  is  close  to 
the ‘western  side  of  the  city,  at  the  bottom  of  the  grounds  of 
the  bishop's  palace.  From  iu  situation  on  the  banks  of  this 
stream.  St.  Asa^i  had  formerly  the  title  of  Llan  Elwy,  or  the 
town  or  city  of  Elwy.  The  main  street  of  the  city,  which  is 
built  with  tolerable  uniformity,  runs  up  the  slope  of  the  hill 
from  the  bridge  over  the  Elwy  (which  has  five  arches)  to 
the  cathedral,  which  is  on  the  summit  of  tlie  bill.  There 
has  been  some  increase  of  building  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town  on  the  Holyhead  rood,  and  on  the  north  side,  or  rather 
north-west,  where  a road  runs  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
Elwy  towa^s  Rhuddlan.  Tlie  place  is,  however,  altogether 
very  small ; the  whole  parish,  which  is  extensive,  having 
in  1831  only  3U4  inhabitants.  There  is  not  any  parti- 
cular branch  of  trade  or  manufacture  established  here ; the 
town  contains  very  few  g<^  houses ; and.  exerting  the 
cathedral,  there  is  little  in  it  to  claim  attention.  There  is  a 
parish  church  at  the  Itottoro  of  the  hilt  near  the  bridge ; and 
the  bishop  has  a palace,  largo  and  convenient  though  not 
magnificent,  rebuilt  by  Bisitop  Bagot,  who  held  the  see  about 
the  close  of  the  lest  or  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  enlvged  by  the  present  bishop,  Carey.  The  deanery 
is  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Elwy.  and  nearly  opposite  the 
bridge.  It  is  quite  new,  having  l^n  rebuilt  by  the  present 
dean. 

The  cathedral  is  small,  but  plain  and  neat.  The  original 
structure  was  of  wood,  but  was  replaced  by  a building  of 
stone.  This  having  been,  in  )'i82,  burnt  by  the  English 
in  their  wars  with  the  Welch,  an  attempt  was  made  to  trans- 
fer the  see  from  8t.  Asaph,  then  an  open  and  defenceless 
village,  to  Rhyddlan  or  Rhuddlan,  which  was  fortified. 
From  some  cause  or  otlier,  not  well  ascertained,  the  attempt 
failed,  and  in  1284  the  cathedral  was  rebuilt:  and  this  may 
be  considered  as  the  present  edifice,  for  the  walh  have  re- 
mained over  since.  In  1402  the  cathedral  was  burnt  by 
Owen  Glyndwfr.  and  only  tite  walls  left  standing.  After 
having  lain  nearly  eighty  years  in  ruins,  it  was  restored  by 
Bishop  Rodman,  who  repaired  the  walls  and  put  on  a new 
roof.  Further  improvements  nr  repairs  were  made  by  Bishop 
Owens,  who  filled  the  see  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. ; but  the 
predominance  of  the  puritan  party  put  a stop  to  ihem,  and 
subjected  the  cathedral  and  its  furniture  to  some  inmry. 
Further  repairs  were  made  by  Bishops  Glemham  and  Bar- 
row,  who  successively  filled  the  see  after  the  Restoration 
(especially  by  the  latter) : and  also  by  Bishops  Fleetwood 
(from  1708  to  17141  and  Wynne  (1714  to  1723).  Tlie  choir 
was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Shipley  (who  was  bishop 
from  1769  to  1767),  out  of  a fund  vested  in  the  dean  and 
vb^ter  for  Uie  purpose. 

This  edifice  starids  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  street 
of  the  city,  in  a churchyard  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  a 
good  view  of  each  side.  It  is  a plain  cross  church,  with  a 
square  embattled  tower  in  the  centre,  having  a square  turret 
staircase  at  the  north-eastern  angle.  The  dimensions  are 
as  follows : — 

Length  of  the  church  from  E.  to  W.  . 1 78  ft.  in. 

' '■  from  the  west  door  to  the  choir  , 84  4 

' ■ of  the  choir  . 93  8 

of  the  cross  aisles  or  transepts  N,  to  8.  1 08 

Breadth  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles  08 

Height  of  the  nave  flrom  the  pavement  to% 
th.  MiUnK  . } 


These  dimensions  differ  from  those  given  in  Bmwnc 
Willis's  Survey  of  St.  Asaph,  and  in  the  Beauties  of  Ene- 
land  and  fEnles,  especially  in  the  length  assigned  to  the 
choir,  which  his  been  very  much  enlarged,  while  the 
length  from  the  west  door  to  the  choir  lias  been  diminished 
by  the  alteration  in  an  equal  degree.  The  alteration  took 
place  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1833  ; and  the  space  uken 
into  the  choir  is  that  between  the  arvhes  that  support 
the  square  embattled  tower.  34  feet  8 inches  in  length,  by 
29  feet  9 inches  in  width.  A new  organ  was  put  up  at  the 
same  time.  The  choir  and  transepts  have  no  side  aisle*. 

The  nave  and  transepts  are  of  the  age  when  the  decorated 
style  of  English  architecture  prevailed,  which  waa,  according 
to  Rickman  (Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture),  during  the 
reigns  of  Edward  11.  and  III.  a.d.  1307  to  1377  ; but  this 
style  must  have  been  in  use  before,  as  we  have  seen  that 
the  walls  were  raised  in  1284.  The  architecture  of  these 
parts  contuins  some  singularities  and  beauties,  among  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  west  window,  and  the  painted  window 
at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  from  a picture  by  Albano, 
representing  our  Saviour  about  twelve  years  old,  surrounded 
by  angels,  and  the  various  instruments  of  torture,  such  as 
the  cross,  the  nails,  and  crown  of  thorns.  The  belfry  windows 
appear  to  hare  been  altered.  The  piers  and  arches  of  the 
nave,  as  also  the  western  door,  have  plain  hut  bold  mould- 
ings. The  clerestory  windows  of  this  part  are  small  ssqusre 
apertures  with  portions  of  tracery,  which  appears  to  be  an- 
tient.  The  windows  of  the  transe^,  though  not  remarkable 
for  their  tracery,  are  of  decorated  character.  The  choir,  which, 
as  noticed  above,  was  nearly  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Bishop 
Shipley,  is  an  attempted  imitation  of  antient  work,  but  has 
no  real  resemblance  to  any  style,  though  apparently  in- 
tended to  imitate  the  perpendir^jlar.  The  tower  and  some 
other  parts  have  partially  unr  irgone  a similar  renewal  to 
t hat  of  the  choir.  A portion  of  tne  transepts  is  cut  off  to  form 
the  chapter  house  and  vestry,  and  there  arc  neither  additional 
buildings,  nor.  according  to  Rickman,  any  trace  of  any  ; but 
the  older  plans  and  drawings  of  the  caiheilral.  which  we 
have  seen,  represent  the  chapter-house  as  built  out  from  the 
north  side  of  tne  choir,  and  having  a door  opening  into  it  from 
the  choir.  The  buttresses  about  the  church  are  few.  The 
tower  is  ninety-three  feet  high,  and  commands  a fine  view  of 
the  rich  and  extensive  vale  of  Cli^d.  It  has  only  one  bell 
in  it,  though  there  are  frames  for  eight.  It  is  built  of 
squared  stone,  of  which  some  is  red,  intermixed  with  s 
harder  sort  of  a brown  or  grey  colour.  The  stone  used  in  the 
choir,  and  in  most  of  the  windows  of  the  church,  is  soft,  red, 
and  mouldering.  None  of  the  monuments  call  for  notice 
except  one,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Bishop  David  Owen 
(ob.  1512),  whicn  was  moved  from  the  chmr  on  the  repair  of 
the  latter ; another,  lately  erected  hy  subscription  to  the 
memory  of  Dean  Shipley;  and  a third,  a bea>'y  pile,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  BUnop  Luxmoore. 

The  see  of  St.  Asaph  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Kentigcm,  or,  as  the  Scottish  historians  call  him,  8l 
Mungo,  who  was  bishop  of  Glasgow.  Hanng  been  driven 
from  nis  see  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  he  took 
reftige  in  North  Wales,  established  a monastery,  and  erected 
a bishopric  near  the  river  Elwy.  Upon  his  recaU  to  Glasgow, 
he  left  this  charge  to  his  disciple  Asaph  or  Ho&aph,  a native 
of  Wales,  from  whom  the  cathedral  and  the  diocese  pot 
their  designation.  In  the  wars  between  the  English  and 
Welch,  in  which  the  frontier  situation  of  St.  Asaph  was  very 
disadvantageous  to  it,  the  early  records  of  the  see  perished, 
and  there  is  a long  hiatus  in  the  list  of  bishops.  In  modem 
times  the  bishopric  has  been  held  by  men  of  eminence  for 
talent,  piety,  and  learning.  Among  those  may  be  men- 
tioned Bishop  Lloyd,  one  of  the  seven  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  James  it..  Bishops  Beveridge,  Tanner,  Shipley, 
and  Horsley. 

7*be  bishop's  revenue  was  valued  in  26  Hen.  VIII.  at 
202/.  104.  Sd.  In  the  whole,  and  187/.  lU.  6<f.  clear.  We 
have  no  data  for  oscertaining  its  present  value. 

The  diocese  comprehends  Flintshire,  Denbighshire,  and 
Montgomeryshire  (with  the  exertion  of  a few  parishes), 
and  parts  of  Merionethshire  and  Shropshire.  There  were  in 
it.  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  1 30  benefices,  rii. 

55  rectories, 

48  vicarages, 
la  paroclual  euraefo^ 

14  chapels. 
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all  of  which,  exc«pt  seven,  ai«,  together  with  the  deanery, 
in  the  gilt  of  the  bishop.  It  is  divided  into  eight  deaneries, 
vii.  Rbos,  Tegengle,  Bromfleld  and  Yale,  Marchia.  Penllyn 
and  Idemion,  Pool.  Caodewen.  and  Cyfeiliog  and  Mowddy. 

The  ratliedra)  establishment  includes,  besides  the  bishop, 
a dean  (who  has  a house  west  of  the  town  bevond  the  river 
Elwy),  SIX  prebendaries,  seven  canons  corsal,  four  vicars 
choral,  an  organist,  six  lay  clerks,  and  six  choristers.  The 
archdeaconry  has  been  held  in  commendam  with  the 
bishoprick  ever  sinco  1573,  for  the  better  maintenance  of 
the  latter. 

The  parish  flhurcb  is  a small  building,  of  two  aisles  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  and  baa  no  steeple. 

St.  Asaph  has  a weekly  market,  vis.  on  Friday ; and  (bur 
foirs  in  tne  year,  on  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  July  U, 
October  16,  and  December  26.  Ihe  petty  sesaions  for  the 
division  of  Rbuddlan  are  held  here.  There  ia  an  almshouse 
for  eight  poor  widows,  founded  by  Bishop  Barrow  (uncle  to 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow),  a prelate  of  eminent  be- 
nevolenoe  and  goodness ; and  an  endowed  school  for  boys. 

The  parish  is  large,  and  contains  many  townships.  It 
extends  into  Denbighshire,  and  is  0ve  mUes  from  east  to 
west,  and  four  from  north  to  south.  By  the  late  reform  bill 
St.  Asaph  baa  been  added  as  a contributory  borough  to 
Flint.  The  boundary  of  the  borough  comprehends  a consi- 
derable portion  of  land  beyond  the  town,  but  is  not  by  any 
means  so  extensive  as  the  parish.  The  number  of  bouses 
valued  at  ten  pounds  and  upwards  yearly  value,  within  the 
limils,  is  ninety-three. 

The  country  around  the  eitv  is  very  beautifol.  Within 
the  parish  is  Capel  Ffynnon  Vair  (Chapel  of  our  Lady's 
Well),  a picturesque  ruin,  near  a spring,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name,  once  much  resorted  to  by  devotees. 

From  the  name  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  city  stands, 
Bryn  Pau/in,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Roman  ge- 
neral Suetonius  Paulinus  encamped  here  on  his  way  to  or 
(rom  Anglesey.  [See  Awolksey.]  (Browne  Willis's  5’ur- 
vty  qf  Si.  Asum;  Pet  lanl't  Tour  in  Walu;  Binglev's 
Tour  round  North  ffi  u;  Rickman's  Buoy  on  Gothic 
ArcMtceture,  &c.) 

ASA'RIUM  (in  botany),  a genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  Arlstolochem.  distinguished  by  having  the 
calyx  bell-shaped  and  ihree-lobed ; the  stamens  placed 
upon  the  ovarium,  the  anthers  adnate  to  the  middle  of  the 
filaments,  the  style  short,  stigma  stellate,  and  six-lobed ; 
the  fruit  capsula^,  and  six-oeUed.  The  A.  europtfum  is 
known  by  having  two  obtuse  kidney-shaped  leaves  on  each 
stem.  It  is  a perennial  plant,  found  in  woods  in  diflerent 
parts  of  Britain.  The  root,  which  is  employed  under  the 
name  of  atarabaeca,  contains  a camphor-like  principle,  and 
a bitter  principle,  called  aiarin,  which  is  combined  with  gallie 
acid.  To  these  it  is  indebted  for  its  action  on  the  human 
system.  Taken  into  the  stomach  in  a state  of  very  fine 
powder,  it  causes  vomiting ; in  coarser  powder,  it  generally 
purges.  It  was  formerly  employed  as  an  emetic  instead 
of  ipecacuanha;  but,  from  the  violence  of  its  effects,  it  is 
now  properly  laid  aside  in  medical  practice : it  is  still,  how- 
ever, us^  in  veterinary  medicine,  to  vomit  and  purge.  The 
fine  powder  applied  to  the  nostrils  causes  sneesing,  and  a 
flow  of  mucus  from  the  membrane  which  lines  those  parts. 
It  is  therefore  extensively  employed  as  an  errhine,  and  is 
the  basis,  or  chief  ingredient,  of  many  cephalic  snuffs.  It 
is  used  in  chronic  inflammations  and  some  other  diseases 
of  the  eye.  and  in  headaches.  Where  these  last  arise  from 
disorders  of  the  digestive  function,  such  means  can  be  of 
no  avail : where  they  are  connected  with  congestion  or 
fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  bead,  the  increased  discharge 
from  the  Schneiderian  membrane  may  give  temporary  relief 
in  the  same  way  as  a few  drops  of  blood,  flowing  spon- 
taneously from  the  nose,  or  obtained  by  puncturing  the 
membrane.  When  taken  into  the  stomach  in  conaiderabte 
quantity,  it  acts  as  a poison. 

ASBESTUS  must  be  considered,  in  mineralogy,  rather 
as  a term  implying  a peculiar  form  sometimes  assumed  by 
several  minerals,  than  as  a name  denoting  a particular 
species ; it  is  in  fact  applied  to  varieties  of  tne  amphibolic 
minerals,  such  as  actinulitc,  tremolite.  &c.,  which  occur  in 
long  capillary  crystals,  placed  side  by  side  in  parallel  position, 
ann  thus  giving  rise  to  a fibrous  mass.  As  might  be  expected. ; 
the  above  conditions  arc  fulfilled  in  various  degrees,  and  there 
are  accoMingly  various  kinds  of  asbestus.  Those  varieties,  ' 
the  fibres  of  wUch  are  very  delicate  and  regularly  arranged, , 
ue  called  amiaotbua.  a Greek  term  signifying  1 


iuitA  ttnstuned : the  individual  erystkle  aiw  here  readily 
asparaled  from  eaeh  other,  an  very  flexible,  and  elasuo, 
and  have  a white  or  greenish  colour  with  a fine  silky 
lustre.  7*hough  a sraii^  fibre  is  readily  fused  into  a 
white  enamel,  in  mass  it  it  capable  of  resisting  the  ordinary 
flame,  so  that  whan  woven  it  produces  a fire-proof  elofth,  and 
hence  the  name  from  the  Greek  n the  sense  of 

indectruetibk.  The  most  beeotiful  speeimens  have  l^n 
found  in  the  Tareotaise  in  Savoy ; bat  Cor^  must  be  con> 
lidered  as  its  principal  locality,  from  Hs  great  abundance. 
It  is  also  found  in  CMitwall  at  8t.  Neverne : liiMWtte  in 
several  parte  of  Scotland.  It  ooeurs  ateo  in  the  United 
States  <k  America,  wb^e  it  is  someuases  used  sa  a wick 
for  an  oil  lamp. 

Those  varieliee  in  which  the  erysteU  are  coarser,  with 
scarcely  any  flexibility,  are  ealled  oomroon  ashsetut.  It  is 
generally  of  a dull  green,  and  sometimes  a pearly  lustre, 
and  readily  fUsee  iMfore  the  blow-pipe  flame,  it  occurs 
more  frequently  than  smiaotbus,  and  is  usually  found  in 
veins  trasvarsing  serpentine. 

There  are  three  other  varieties,  known  by  the  names  oS 
mountain  feather,  mountain  wood,  and  mountain  onrk, 
which  diffor  from  the  common  asbestus  by  the  fibres  inter- 
lacing each  other.  The  two  first  have  reeeived  their  name 
from  their  appearanee ; the  third  from  Us  extreme  ligbtnees, 
and  from  its  swimming  in  water.  They  have  been  found  in 
Scotland. 

ASCALABOTES,  in  loology,  a genus  of  reptiles.  [See 
Gecko.] 

A'SCALON  < a town  of  Palestine,  on  the 

shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  twelve  miles  north  of 
Gaza:  it  was  one  of  the  * fenced  cities*  of  the  Philistines, 
but  shortly  after  the  death  of  Joshua  it  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; U was  afterwards  successively  under 
the  Assyrians,  PMaians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 


[Copprt  Cote  ia  l)w  Bril.  M««.) 

There  was  a celebrated  temple  of  the  Heavenly  Venus 
(CMrpaWt)  'Xfpoiirri)  at  Asealon,  which  Herodotus  (1.  105) 
mentions  as  having  been  plundered  by  tbe  Scythians  b.c. 
630.  Forty  rose-granite  columns,  belonging  to  an  antient 
temple,  in  tbe  Greek  style,  are  still  standini^  with  capitals 
and  friases  of  tbe  most  beautiful  marble.  This  temple  is 
probably  the  representative  of  the  old  Syrian  e^flee.  Thera 
are  also  the  remains  of  a Roman  amphitheatre  at  Asealon. 
Antioebua,  tbe  academician  and  tbe  master  of  Cicero,  was  a 
native  ul  this  place.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  Atca- 
Ion  became  an  episcopal  see ; and  it  was  one  of  the  strong 
holds  of  the  Crusaders  during  the  Holy  War.  On  the 
plains  of  Asealon  a battle  was  fought  between  the  Crusaders 
under  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  auu  the  Saracens  under  the 
Vizier  of  Egypt  The  cuirasses,  casques,  and  swords  of 
tbe  knights  sre  still  found  among  tbe  ruins. 

The  town  stands  on  an  extensive  semicircular  hill,  the 
declivity  of  which  is  nearly  insensible  towards  the  land,  but 
of  considerable  abruptness  on  the  sea-coast.  Tbe  walls  of 
the  town,  with  their  towers  and  battlements,  are  still  stand- 
ing, and  among  the  ruins  are  vast  GotUc  churches,  a 
palace,  and  a chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  blended  with 
traces  of  more  antient  date.  On  the  roof  of  tbe  chapel  are 
these  words  still  legible : * Stella  mstutina,  advocatu  navi- 
gantium,  ora  pro  nobis but  tbe  place  is  cntirelv  de- 
serted by  every  living  being,  save  jackalls  and  antelopes. 
The  Arabs  call  it  Djaurah.  and  believe  it  to  be  the  residence 
of  evil  spirits;  they  assert  that  strange  noises  of  battle  are 
nightly  heard  amid  the  ruins.  Excavations  have  been  ma<le 
by  Lady  Esther  Stanhope,  who,  however,  abandoned  them 
on  account  of  the  expense. 

At  a short  distance  to  the  northward  is  a small  modum 
,'illage  called  Scalona,  evidently  a corruption  of  the  amieni 
name ; and  here  is  tbe  port  for  tbe  smojl  vessels  that  tr:uU' 
along  the  coast 

Asealon  lies  in  31°35'N.  lat,  34^47^  E.  long.  (WilliiLu 
of  Tyre:  Count  Forbin's  Voyage  au  Levant.) 

ASCA'RIDES.  [See  Intkstina.] 

ASCENDANT.  [See  Astrolooy.1 

f ASCENSION,  RIGHT  and  OBLKjUE,  and  ASCKN 
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SIGNAL  DIFFERENCE,  astraoomietl  tenss,  of  which 
the  two  latter  are  nearly  out  of  uae,  while  the  term  ri^ht 
ascention  is  preaerved,  in  a somewhat  different  signification 
from  its  original  meaning,  to  denote  one  of  the  angles  by 
means  of  which  the  position  of  a star  is  ascertained. 

If  we  supposes  person  at  the  equator,  looking  directly 
towards  the  east,  and  raising  his  arms  on  each  side  till  they 
are  horisontal,  his  fingers  will  then  point  towards  the  two 
poles  (which,  at  the  equator,  are  in  the  horison),  and  a line 
drawn  through  his  arms  will  be  a part  of  the  axis  on  which 
the  heavens  appear  to  turn.  Every  star  will  nse  vertically, 
that  ia,  if  the  diurnal  motion  were  quick  enough  to  justify 
the  phrase,  would  appear  to  shoot  alrave  the  horizon  directly 
upwards.  The  great  circle  of  the  heavens  which  his  eye 
tnujes  out  as  he  raises  his  head  without  turning  to  right  or 
left,  is  the  equator,  and  the  same  point  of  the  equator  rises 
every  dav  with  the  same  star.  If  there  be  a remarkable 
star  in  tne  equator,  from  the  rising  of  which  the  spectator 
chooses  to  begin  his  a$trtmomieal  day,  he  will  know  the 
time  of  rising  of  any  star  as  soon  as  he  knows  how  far  the 
point  of  the  equator  which  rises  with  it  is  from  the  star  at 
whose  rising  he  begins  to  count  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  is  60° ; then,  since  the  whole 
360°  of  the  equator  rise  in  twenty-four  hours,  60  of  them 
win  rise  in  four  hours,  or  the  star  will  rise  at  four  o clock  of 
his  astronomical  day. 


Let  O be  the  spectator,  N and  S the  north  and  south 
poles.  E the  east  point  of  the  horizon,  EZ  part  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  A the  star.  Through  the  north  and  south  poles 
and  the  star  draw  a circle  NAS,  cutting  the  equator  in  T. 
Then  if  Q be  the  star  at  the  rising  of  which  the  astronomical 
day  begins,  the  number  of  degrees  in  QT  is  the  right  ascen- 
sion of  the  star. 

Instead  of  the  horizon  N E S.  any  other  circle  may  be 
substituted  which  passes  through  N snd  S ; fur  example, 
the  meridian  N Z S.  For,  draw  any  circle  through  N and 
S.  then  the  diurnal  motion  will  bring  A and  T upon  that 
circle  at  the  same  moment,  and  Q and  T will  pass  that 
circle  one  after  the  other  with  the  same  interval  as  occurred 
between  their  times  of  passing  E.  or  their  times  of  rising.  i 

Substituting  the  meridian  (which  always  passes  through  | 
the  poles)  for  the  horizon,  this  method  of  reckoning  may  be 
used  in  any  latitude.  For  the  same  point  of  the  equator 
always  comes  upon  every  meridian  with  the  same  star ; but, 
instead  of  using  a star  in  the  equator  as  the  point  from 
which  to  reckon,  the  vernal  equinox  is  prefen^,  or  the 
point  at  which  the  sun’s  path  crosses  the  equator  when  he 
ascends  into  the  northern  hemisphere.  Tlte  distance  of  the 
point  of  the  equator  just  mentioned  from  the  vernal  equi- 
nox.  measured  upon  the  equator  according  to  the  order  of 
the  signs,  m degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  is  the  right 
ascension  in  gjxice  [see  Angi.k]  of  the  star.  The  same 
turned  into  time  [see  Anolz]  is  the  right  ascension  in 
time,  and  indicates  the  interval  which  elapses  between  the 
times  when  the  equinox  and  star  severally  come  on  the 
meridian.  The  whole  time  which  a star  takes  to  complete 
its  diurnal  revolution,  or  the  tidereal  day  [see  Day},  it 
must  be  recollected,  is  not  the  common  solar  day,  but  aMut 
four  minutes  shorter. 

The  old  terra  oblique  aereriMion  is  an  extension  of  the 
risht  cucemrion,  as  derive<1  from  our  first  illustration,  to  the 
oblique  sphere,  in  which  one  pole  is  above  the  horizon,  and 
the  other  below.  Let  P be  the  north  pole,  Z the  zenith, 
E Q the  equator,  Q the  vernal  equinox.  I.x*i  A be  a 
star  at  its  rising,  and  T the  point  of  the  equator  which 
comes  to  the  meridian  with  it  (and  would  ri>e  with  it  to  a 
person  at  the  equator).  In  the  latitude  represented  in  the 
figure,  E is  the  point  of  the  equator  which  rises  with  it.  and 
(j  E is  what  used  to  becaUe<l  the  oblique  ascension ; the  right 
ascension  i»QT;undTE,  the  difference  between  theobUque, 
and  the  right  ascension,  was  called  the  iucentional difference,  i 


but  was  principally  applied  to  the  sun,  because  when  turned 
into  time,  it  shows  the  time  before  or  after  six  o'clock,  of 
sunrise.  The  ascensional  difference  is  found  by  the  fol 
lowing  formula. 

Sin.  asc.  diff. ctan.  latitude  x tan.  star's  declination. 
When  the  star's  declination  is  north,  from  the  right  ascen- 
sion take  the  ascensional  difference;  when  south,  to  the 
right  ascension  add  the  ascensional  difference : the  result 
ia  the  oblique  ascension. 

For  the  method  of  determining  the  right  ascensions  of  the 
stars,  see  Transit  Instrumknt.  Equi.nox. 

ASCENSION  DAY,  a festival  of  the  Christian  church, 
on  which  the  ascension  of  Our  Lord  is  believed  by  some 
authors  to  have  been  celebrated  from  the  very  first  century 
of  the  (Christian  ®ra.  It  has  l*een  held  for  ages  on  the 
Thursday  next  but  one  preceding  Whit-sunday.  (See 
Brady's  Claris  Calendaria,  vol.  i.  p.  357.)  It  is  also  called 
Holy  Thursday,  a name  by  which  it  has  been  knosm  in  this 
country*  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  in 
whose  laws  it  occurs.  On  pone  half  an  punjieyb»f  (ortbeboly 
Thursday). 

It  was  on  this  day.  or  on  one  of  the  three  days  which  im- 
mediately preceded  it,  and  which  were  considered  as  days  <A 
preparation  for  it,  that  in  antient  tiroes  the  minister  of  every 
parish,  accompanied  by  his  churchwardens  and  parishioners, 
was  accustomed  to  go  round  the  limits  of  his  district,  to  de- 
precate the  vengeance  of  God.  to  beg  a blessing  on  the  friiiU 
I of  the  field,  and  to  preseive  the  rights  and  boundaries  of  the 
I parish.  The  week  in  which  Ascension  Diy  occurs  is  usually 
called  Rogation  Week,  trom  the  Rogations  or  Litanies 
a’hich  were  used  in  the  perambulations.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
called  the  days  o(  this  week  I/aof  btfsy  (walking  davs),  from 
the  perambulations  which  were  made.  In  London  such 
parochial  processions  are  still  observed  on  Ascension  Day 
Itself. 

Pennant,  in  his  Tour  from  Chester  to  London,  p.  30,  fcD* 
us  that  on  Ascension  Day  the  old  inhabitants  of  Nantwich 
mously  sang  a hymn  of  thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  of  the 
Brine.  A very  antient  pit,  called  the  Old  Brine,  was  also 
held  in  great  veneration,  and.  till  within  these  few  years,  was 
annually,  on  that  festival,  bedecked  with  boughs,  flowers, 
and  garlands,  and  was  encircled  by  a jovial  bind  of  young 
people,  celebrating  the  day  with  song  and  dance. 

It  was  upon  Ascension  Day,  too.  that  the  Doge  or  chief 
magistrate  of  Venice  was  formerly  accustomed,  by  throwing 
a gold  ring  into  its  bosom,  annually  to  espouse  the  Adriatic 
Sea;  using  the  words  ‘Dcsp<in»amuste.  Mare.insignum  per- 
petui  dominii.* — We  espouse  thee,  O Sea,  in  testimony  of  our 
perpetual  dominion  over  thee.— ThU  practice,  which  is  said 
to  have  originated  in  a grant  from  Pope  Alexander  111.  to 
tho  Venetians,  of  power  over  the  Adriatic  Ocean  as  a man 
has  power  over  his  wife,  ceased  only  with  the  government 
of  the  Doges. 

ASCENSION  ISLAND  lies  in  tho  south  Atlantic, 
between  Africa  and  Brazil ; the  nearest  land  is  the  isbnd 
of  St.  Matthew.  520  miles  to  the  N.E.  It  is  665  miles 
to  the  N.W.  of  St.  Helena,  and  1460  from  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Its  form  is  an  oval,  .■icvon  miles  and  a half  long,  and 
six  wide.  Like  all  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  it  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  presenting  a surface  of  rugged  conical  bills,  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  lava,  from  2lMt  to  300  feet  in  height,  some  of 
them  with  perfect  craters.  At  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
is  a double-peaked  mountain  of  gritty  Uifaceous  limestone, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  26 1 8 feel,  and  from  its  compara- 
tively verdant  appearance  has  obtained  the  name  of  Green 
Mountain.  The  whole  island  is  of  a naked,  desolate  cha- 
racter, with  a vast  quantity  of  rucks  lying  upon  each  other 
in  a very  irregular  way,  with  great  clia'iros  between  them, 
and  strewed  with  scori®,  puraic-c,  and  other  volcanic  sub- 
stances, to  that  one  might  as  well  walk  over  broken  glass 
bottles.  The  sea-coast  is  alternately  of  a black  nitrous  lava. 


and  of  white  beaches,  formed  by  the  pulverizatioo  of  coral 
aud  shelU,  with  calcined  stones  as  lii^bt  as  dust.  There  are, 
however,  about  the  middle  of  the  island,  between  the  hiHs, 
i»evcral  little  plains  divided  into  small  spaces,  and  so  remark* 
ably  distribute  as  to  appear  like  parcels  of  land  cleared  of 
stones,  and  separated  by  walls. 

The  island  was  discovered  by  Jodo  de  Nova  Onlego  in  1601, 
and  is  said  to  derive  its  present  name  from  having  been  seen 
on  Ascension  Day.  It  was  then  entirely  barren  and  unin* 
habited;  not  a shrub  was  seen;  and  the  only  vegetation  which 
it  produced  was  some  coarse  grasses,  ferns,  puisloin,  a spocios 
ul  convolvulus,  and  a milkthistle.  There  were  goats,  rats, 
mice,  land  crabs,  and  some  few  insects  on  the  island.  Itwas 
also  much  frequented  by  sea*fowl,  such  as  the  frigate  and 
trupic  birds,  tern,  boobies,  and  gannet,  with  whose  nests  the 
lower  part  of  the  island  was  covered ; being  hitherto  undis- 
turbed by  mail,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  knocked  down 
with  sticks,  or  even  laid  bold  of  while  silting  on  their  eggs. 
Turtle  were  found  in  great  abundance,  and  the  bay  afforded 
a plentiful  supply  of  fish — cavalies,  old  wives,  conger-eels, 
and  rock-cod,  in  consequence  of  which  the  island  was  much 
frequented  by  homeward-bound  vessels  from  the  Cape  of 
Gtxd  Hope  and  the  East  Indies ; it  was  also  a great  resort 
for  smuggling  vessels  from  our  American  colonies,  who 
used  to  meet  the  Indiamen  here  on  their  return  home.  It 
was  long  supposed  to  be  without  an^  stream  or  spring  of  | 
fresh  water  whatever ; but  small  springs  have  since  Iwen  i 
discovered,  and  have  obtained  the  name  of  Dompier's 
Springs,  from  that  celebrated  navigator  having  been  cast 
away  here  on  his  return  from  New  Holland. 

In  1816,  during  the  confinement  of  Napoleon  at  St.  He- 
lena, the  British  government  took  possession  of  Ascen- 
sion as  a military  station,  and  maintained  on  it  a gar- 
rison, consisting  of  a naval  lieutenant  os  governor,  with 
sixty  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  who  fortified  the 
island  with  seventeen  guns,  the  greater  number  at  English 
Road,  where  they  erected  barracks  and  storehouses  of 
the  compact  lava  (the  pulverized  coral  on  the  beach  form- 
ing excellent  cement),  and  contrived  to  cultivate  small  gar- 
dens, and  rear  some  live  stock.  A look-out  station  was 
established  on  Green  Mountain,  where  a small  spring  was 
discovered  which  soon  yielded  an  averago  daily  supply  of 
about  140  gallons. 

In  1821,  the  establishment  was  changed  to  a major  of 
marines,  as  governor,  with  a staff*  of  officers  and  a party  of 
aUmt  2U0  privates,  most  of  whom  were  artificers  and  labour- 
ers, w ith  a number  of  liberated  Africans.  From  the  atten- 
tion and  exertion  of  the  garrison,  the  island  is  now  in  a state 
of  progressive  improvement  as  to  its  resources,  natural  and 
artificial.  Roads  havo  been  made  and  iron  pipes  laid  down 
to  convey  the  water  from  the  springs  (an  operation  that 
used  to  be  performed  by  asses  and  mules)  to  the  fort,  near 
which  a lai^  tank  has  been  excavated,  capable  of  conlain- 
ing  1700  tuns,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  a supply  of  water 
may  always  be  obtained  sufficient  for  a squadron.  Pastu- 
rage is  rtpidlv  making  its  appearance : there  it  a moderate 
supply  of  cattle  and  sheep,  which,  with  turkeys,  guinea-fowl, 
and  almost  every  description  of  live  stock,  thrive  well ; geese 
and  ducks,  however,  succeed  but  indifferently,  owing  to  the 
want  of  fresh-water  streams  and  pools.  The  wild  goats,  to 
the  number  of  about  600,  are  allowed  to  wander  in  herds,  j 
feeding  on  the  herbage  they  can  procure,  amongst  which 
are  some  aromatic  herbs  which  give  a peculiarly  fine  fla- 
vour to  the  mutton.  During  the  season,  which  is  between 
February  and  July,  when  the  turtle  come  ashore  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs,  parties  are  stationed  on 
the  beach  to  turn  as  many  as  are  likely  to  be  required  before 
the  next  season,  which  are  afterwards  kept  in  a large  salt- 
water pond  to  be  taken  out  at  pleasure.  Their  general 
weight  is  from  400  to  700  pounds. 

In  order  to  destroy  the  rats  with  which  the  island  was 
overrun,  a number  of  cats  were  introduced,  which,  however.  | 
multiplying  and  becoming  wild,  proved  very  destructive  to  | 
the  young  fowls  and  rabbits,  so  that  the  garrison  have  been  f 
compelled  to  call  to  their  assistance  a colony  of  bull-terriers 
to  wage  war  on  their  combined  enemies  of  the  feline  tribe. 
Guinea-fowl  are  very  abundant,  partridges,  pigeons,  and 
rabbits,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  other  species 
of  game,  havo  been  imported,  and  the  horse  has  lately 
been  added  to  the  list  of  their  useful  and  domestic  oni- 
roais. 

On  the  Green  Mountain,  above  the  height  of  2000  feet, 
all  sterility  ceases ; the  soil  ia  a rich  moold,  yielding  sweet 


I potatoes,  Cape  gooseberries,  onions,  carrots,  peas,  beans, 
cabbages,  raffishes,  and  in  short,  almost  every  species  of 
esculent  vegetables ; there  are  at  present  upwards  ot 
seventy  acres  under  cultivation.  In  the  valleys  also,  where 
the  soil  offers  any  prospect  of  success,  spots  are  set  apart  for 
the  cultivation  of  vegetables.  Several  kinds  of  fruit  have 
been  successfully  tried,  and  thus  an  island  which  was  once 
a desert  cinder,  now  yields  most  useful  vegetable  pro- 
ductions : and  as  the  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy,  it  ia 
obvious  that  this  establishment  will  repay  the  liberal  atten- 
tion that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  affording  an  eligible 
rendezvous  and  depot  of  stores  and  provisions  for  any 
squadron  destined  either  for  the  coast  of  Africa  or  Brazil. 
Including  civil  oOicera,  tlie  expense  of  the  establishment  it 
10,400/.  {>er  annum. 

The  anchorage,  though  an  open  bay,  is  perfectly  safe, 
and  the  island  is  never  visited  by  gales  of  wina,  but  a heavy 
surf  rolls  on  the  beach,  which  sometimes  interrupts  the  com- 
munication with  the  shore  for  days  together.  There  is  no 
regular  tide,  and  the  rise  and  full  is  very  trittiug.  On 
Green  Mountain  the  annual  range  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter is  from  58^  to  82°. 

The  fort  is  in  7°  56'  N.  lat.,  14°  24°  W.  long.  (Purdy's 
Atlaniic  Memoir,  and  various  sources.) 

ASCEmeS  (dctfTirai),  a term  applied  to  the  pugilists, 
wrestlers,  and  other  alblctm,  among  me  ontient  Greeks,  who 
prepared  themselves  by  ahslineno-c  for  their  combats;  sub- 
sequently, the  term  was  extended  to  all  those  who  practised 
the  severity  of  virtue.  The  exercise  of  severe  virtue  among 
the  Pythagorean  and  Stoic  philosophers  was  called  aecewif, 
atketie:  it  consisted  in  chastity,  poverty,  watchings,  fasts, 
and  retirement.  The  ascetics  seem  to  have  bad  an  Eastern 
origin.  The  Brarhmans,  Gcrmani  or  Sannani,  Samanmi, 
H)  iobii  or  Allohii,  Gymnosophistm  in  Asia,  and  other  sects  in 
East- Africa  were  ascetics,  who  like  the  present  Sanyasseans, 
Talapoins,  and  Bonzes,  in  eastern  Asia  exercise^  their  inge- 
nuity in  devising  new  roethorls  of  self-torture.  For  (he  Jew- 
ish ascetics,  see  the  articles  Nasikkans.  Essknbs.  Accord- 
ing to  Eusdiiua  Ecelet.  ii.  e.  23),  James  the  Just,  the 
brother  of  Jesus,  was  an  ascetic  at  Jerusalem  before  the 
destruction  of  that  city.  Tlie  Christians  were  in  the  earlier 
centuries  more  dUUnguished  by  their  purity  of  murals  than 
by  ascetic  austerities.  In  the  second  century,  the  Christians 
began  to  distinguish  between  the  commands  given  to  all 
believers  and  the  evangelical  advice  which  they  supposed  to 
be  applicable  to  those  only  who  aimed  at  tho  higher  sanctitv 
of  ascetics.  The  Christian  ascetics  were  divid^  into  ofis/t- 
nentet,  or  those  who  abstained  from  wine,  meat,  and  agree- 
able food,  and  continentet,  or  those  v^ho,  abstaining  from 
matrimony  also,  were  considered  to  attain  to  a higher  de- 
gree of  sanctity.  Many  laymen  as  well  as  ecclesiastics  were 
ascetics  in  the  first  ccniturics  of  our  sra,  without  retiring 
on  that  account  from  the  business  and  bustle  of  life,  b'ome 
of  them  wore  tho  p<Ulium  phtlotf/phicum,  or  the  philosophic 
mantle,  and  were  therefore  called  Christian  philoeopbera. 
and  formed  thus  the  transition  link  to  tho  life  of  hermits 
and  monks,  which  was  regulated  in  the  fourth  century. 
[Sec  Hermits,  Monks.]  (I^  Fresno  Ghitariwn  Mediee  'et 
In/lnue  Laitnifalia,  &c.  v.  'Avatirai;  Mosheim,  De  Jtebwt 
Chritt.  a/tie  Conit.  p.  Sll.&c.;  Ueiling,  06iervaiionet. 
t.  lii.  p.  645.  &c.  De  Vet.  Atcetis ; Plato,  De  HeptM.,  1.  iii. 
p.  297,  ed.  Bip.  tom.  vi.;  Plutarchi  Lycurgut;  Epirtet.  Dis- 
snt.  1.  iii.  c.  12.  on  Aiheiti»\  Gorres,  Mymengefchichte  der 
AiiatisrJten  Welt,  i.  p.  I,l«,  scq.  170,  192;  Petri  in  Ench 
unit  Gruberi  Enrydnp.;  Neunder's  Kirchen-Geichiehte, 
b.  i.  abth.  2 ; Zimroermuiin  on  Solitude,  p(.  ii.  chap.  3.  On 
the  retigioui  retirement  in  the  Jird  age$  qf  the  Chriitian 
Church.  &c. : Bryant  s Mythology,  vols.  4 and  5 of  Che  8vo.) 

ASCHAFFEI^BURG,  a principality,  on  both  siiies  of 
the  Main,  and  in  the  western  part  of  central  Germany  : it  is 
bouuded  on  the  N.  by  the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  on  the  W. 
and  S.  by  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
Bavarian  dominions,  of  which  it  forms  at  present  a portion, 
included  in  the  circle  of  the  l»wer  Main.  It  is  357  square 
miles  in  superficial  extent,  and,  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion, belonged  to  the  Klcctoralc  of  Mentz.  In  1803  it 
was  made  over  to  Archbishop  Charles  of  Dallierg.  ephemeral 
Arch-Chancellor  elect  under  Napoleon:  three  years  after- 
wards it  was  annexed  tu  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Frankfort , 
and  in  18 14  it  was  transferred  to  Bavaria  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  concluded  on  the  I9th  of  June  betw  een  Uiat  power 
and  Austria,  and  in  exchange  for  the  greater  p;^  of  the 
territory  of  Salsbu^,  and  some  minor  dependencies.  Tho 
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Doble  forectft  of  the  Spessart  and  Odenwald  occupy  a eon- 
aiderable  part  of  the  eastern  tur&ce  of  thia  priocipalily : the 
former  alone  it  nearly  seventy  miles  in  len^^th,  and  occupies 
an  area  of  6 72  square  miles,  between  the  most  northern 
limit  of  Aschaifenburff  and  the  territory  of  Wiiriburg ; the 
elevated  ridge  on  which  the  forest  stands  is  a subsidiary  range 
oftbe  Rhetian  Alps,  and  is  rich  in  copper,  cobalt,  arsenic, 
lead,  and  iron.  Tim  Geyersberg  (or  Vulture's  Mount)  near 
Rohrbrunn,  which  has  an  elevation  of  1675  feet,  is  the  high- 
est Mint  in  the  Spesaart  The  district  of  Aschaflenburg.  in 
the  ovarian  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  which  includes  the 
town,  contains  sixty  and  a half  square  milts,  extends  on 
both  sides  of  the  Main,  and  has  a pt^ulation  of  about  | 
16,000  souls. 

Upon  an  eminence,  forming  the  termination  of  a 
western  declivity  of  the  Spessart  chain,  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  that  river,  in  one  of  the  most  delightf\il 
sites  which  can  be  imagined,  stands  the  town  of  Aschaffen- 
burg,  whose  municipal  existence  dates  from  the  eighth  cen- 
tury at  least.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  on  all  sides  but  that 
towards  the  river,  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  streets  are 
mostly  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked.  The  pride  of  its  inha- 
bitants Is  the  Johannisburg.  a handsome  palace,  forming 
a large  and  regular  square,  with  towers  to  each  face ; it 
crowns  the  highest  ground  in  the  town,  lies  close  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Main,  and  was  erected  by  the  elector 
of  Mentc  between  the  years  1605  and  1614.  He  and  his 
successors  used  it  as  their  hunting-seat,  and  it  is  still  the 
occasional  residence  of  the  crown-prince  of  Bavaria.  At- 
tached to  it  are  a library,  picture^allery.  cabinet  of  engrav- 
ings, c(dlection  of  ecclesiastical  rarities  brought  from  the 
^d  collegiate  church,  besides  an  interesting  series  of  models 
in  eork  of  aniient  temples  and  ruins.  The  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  palace  al^unds  in  picturesque  scenery,  and 
an  orangery  and  botanic  garden  adjoin  its  bMutiflil  grounds. 
The  old  Oothie  eollegiate  church,  which  contains  the  tombs 
of  its  princely  proprietors,  and  particularly  that  of  Otho 
duke  or  Bavaria,  who  founded  it,  the  massive  buildings  of 
the  antient  universitv,  the  former  mansion  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  and  the  town-hall,  are  all  deserving  of  inspoction. 
There  are  also  a lyoeum,  gymnasium,  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary, an  institution  for  the  education  of  females  conducted 
by  the  English  sisterhood,  and  a school  of  design  and  mo- 
delling in  the  town.  Asebaffenburg  is  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  coloured  papers,  and  carries  on  a considerable  j 
traffic  in  timber,  tobacco,  perfumery,  wine,  and  other  articles 
of  luxury.  The  asylum  for  the  indigent  is  well  organized, 
and  has  separate  scoommodation  for  the  infirm  and  orphans, 
a hospital,  house  of  industry,  &c.  Aschsffenburg  contains 
nearly  90U  houses,  and  has  eight  churches,  and  6700  inha- 
bitants. It  lies  (according  to  Stein)  in  50°  1'  29^'  N.  lat., 
and  9“  T*  E.  long.,  25  miles  S.  E.  of  Frankfort 

ASCHAM,  RC)GBR,  was  born  in  1515,  at  Kirby  Wiske, 
near  North  AUerton,  in  Yorkshire.  His  father  was  house- 
steward  in  the  family  of  Scroope,  and  his  mother,  whose 
maiden-name  is  not  recorded,  is  said  to  hare  been  ^lied  to 
many  considerable  families.  Roger,  their  third  son,  having 
pasB^  his  flrat  years  under  the  care  of  his  parents,  was 
adopted  into  the  family  of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  who 
committed  his  education,  with  that  of  his  own  sons,  to  a 
domestio  tutor  of  the  name  of  Bond ; and  afterward,  in 
1530,  placed  him  at  St.  John’s  College.  Cambridge,  then 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  University. 

The  destruction  of  the  Conitantinopolitan  empire  had, 
previous  to  this  time,  dispersed  the  Greeks  and  tneir  Ian- 
piage  through  Europe,  though  undoubtedly  Greek  was 
known  by  a few  indiriduals  in  western  Europe  long  before 
this  time.  But  Greek  now  began  to  be  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versities, and  more  especially  at  Cambridge,  whore  a taste 
for  this  study  had  been  rais^  by  Cbeke  and  Smith.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  admission  into  college,  Ascham  applied 
himself  to  tne  study  of  that  language ; and,  when  he  had 
arrived  at  some  profleieney,  with  a view  to  quicken  his  im- 
provement, is  stated  to  have  read  lectures  in  it.  while  yet  a 
boy,  to  other  bovs  who  were  desirous  of  instruction. 

Ascham  took  bis  bachelor's  degree  in  the  month  of 
February,  1534,  and  on  the  23d  of  March  following  was 
chosen  fellow  of  his  college : which  election,  aavs  Dr.  John- 
son, he  considered  as  a second  birth,  because  it  relieved 
him  from  the  necessity  of  longer  dependence  on  the  bounty 
of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  for  whom  be  always  retained  a 
grateful  and  aJTeotionate  remembranee. 

In  Wingfield's  fiunily,  Asoham  had  been  educated  in  the 


doetrines  of  the  Romish  church ; but  nee  learning  and  aev 
tenets  of  religion  were  gaining  ground ; be  enter^  into 
controversies  of  the  day.  and  (O^ually  became  a Protaatar. 
Nor  did  his  love  for  an  ac^emic  life  conflo#  him  to  a 
severer  studies  only.  He  was  eminent  for  other  accoir 
plishments.  He  bad  learned  to  play  on  mnsicaLl  instnh 
raents,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  excelled  in  the  meclu 
nical  art  of  writing;  an  art  at  that  time  highly  valued,  sed 
the  cultivation  of  which,  as  an  adjunct  to  bis  learning,  bat 
an  influence  upon  his  future  fortune. 

He  became  M.A.  in  1537,  in  his  iwenty-flnt  year;  ur. 

I then,  if  not  before,  commenced  tutor.  Many  of  his  scbo(a^ 
rose  to  eminence,  and  one  of  them,  of  the  name  of  Wi- 
liam Orindah  wm  made  master  of  languages  to  the  Ls^ 
Elizabeth. 

As  yet,  it  appears,  there  was  no  established  lecturer  ie 
Greek  at  Cambridge:  the  University  therefore  appoate: 
Ascham  to  read  in  tlie  public  schools,  and  paid  him  fics  tie 
public  purse  an  honorary  stipend;  but  a lecture  beisr 
founded  by  Henry'  VIll.,  Ascham  quilted  the  &cbooks,UN 
returned  to  explain  Greek  authors  in  bis  own  college.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  restored  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  b 
our  own  modem  mode  of  uUeranre. 

To  divert  himself  after  the  fatigues  of  study,  his  feveojae 
amusement  was  archery ; in  which  he  spent  or  (arnvdia; 
to  some  who  censured  him)  lost  much  time.  They  possit<iT 
thought  it  an  amusement  of  bed  example  in  a place  uf  edu- 
cation. To  free  himself  from  this  censure,  be  wrote  a siur. 
treatise,  in  which  the  praise  and  precepts  of  archery  an 
joined,  entitled  Toxopniius,  published  in  1544.  and  dech 
rated  to  King  Henry  VllI.,  for  which  tho  king,  at  tht 
suggestion  of  Sir  William  l*aget,  rewarded  biro  with  a prv 
sion  of  ten  pounds  a-year,  a sum  at  that  time  of  cos  nr 
worth  more  toan  at  present 

Ascham,  with  this  allowance  and  the  enjoyment  of  hi 
fellowship,  must  have  been  at  least  easy  in  his  cirtca- 
stances.  The  same  year  that  he  published  his  book  W 
was  chosen  Univsraity  Orator,  in  wnich  office  be  wrote 
the  University  letters  to  the  king,  and  to  the  great  men  a 
court  About  this  time  too  it  appears  he  was  emplovvd  a 
teaching  many  illustrious  persons  to  write  a fair  hall<^.  ts4. 
among  others,  Prince  Edward,  the  I.Ady  Elizabeth,  and  tke 
two  brothers,  Henrv  and  Charles,  dukes  of  Suffolk. 

In  1546,  upon  OrindaTs  death,  Ascham  was  called  a 
court  to  instruct  the  Lady  Elizabeth  in  the  kuowledft 
of  the  learned  languages,  a duty  which  he  di»''harr^ 
for  two  years,  with  great  reputation  to  himself,  and  mtrk 
satisfaction  to  his  illustrious  pupil : but  at  length,  on  aeesve. 
of  some  ill-judged  and  ill-founded  whispers,  Ascham  took 
such  a distaste  to  some  persons  in  the  Lady  KUzabrthi 
family,  that  he  left  her  a little  abruptly.  Dr  j(4inson  MVk 
‘ Of  this  precipitation  he  long  repented  ; and  as  those  vbr 
are  not  accustomed  to  disrespect  cannot  easily  forgive  iL 
he  probably  felt  the  effects  of  his  imprudence  to  his  deatk ' 
Chalmers  says  ' he  took  great  and  not  unsucoeaefkl  paiLi 
to  be  reitoreJ  to  her  good  graces.* 

On  returning  to  the  University  be  resumed  hia  stodiM 
and  thedischa^  of  his  office  as  public  orator.  Hia  pen»»t 
bad  ceased  upon  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  it  was  re- 
stored by  King  Edward  VI.  Other  pecuniary  assistaixt 
also  reached  him  from  lovers  of  learning,  and  be  had  t 
small  pension  from  Archbishop  Lee. 

In  the  summer  of  1550  bo  took  a journey  into  Yorkshc* 
to  see  his  native  place  and  old  acquaintance,  where  be  re- 
ceix’ed  a letter  from  the  court  acquainting  him  that  be  w 
appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Richard  Morysine.  then  gom£ 
ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Charles  In  his  return  lo 
London,  he  paid  Uiat  mcOMrable  visit  to  the  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  at  her  father’s  bouse  at  Broadgate  in  Leicesterdun. 
where  ho  found  her  reading  the  * Phedon'  of  Plato  in  Greek, 
an  interview,  the  pertieulan  of  which  he  has  aflfeetingly  de- 
tailed in  his  SeAoM-mosfer. 

On  the  29th  of  September  following,  he  embarked  wkl 
Sir  William  Morysino  for  Germany,  where  he  remaiciA 
three  years,  and  wandered  over  a great  part  of  that  oountn. 
making  observations  upon  all  that  appeared  deserving  of 
notice.  He  made  a snort  excursion  into  Italy,  and  mec- 
tions,  in  hia  ‘ Snhole-master,’  with  great  seventy  the  vim 
of  Venioe.  Dr.  Johnson  says  ' be  was  desirous  of  visitine 
Trent  while  the  council  were  sitting : but  the  scantiness  of 
his  purse  defeated  bis  curiosit)  .'  While  ho  was  abrosii. 
Ascham  wrote  a short  but  curious  tract,  entitled  * A Re- 
port and  Discoorae  of  the  Affaires  in  Oennany,’  in  whkk. 
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My»  Dr.  Johnson,  * ho  deoeribM  the  ditpocitioni  and 
intereeU  of  the  Qorman  princee  like  a roan  inwisitive  and 
judicioiu,  and  recounts  many  particularities,  which  are  lost 
in  the  mass  of  i^nemt  histor>-,  in  a style  which  to  the  ears 
ef  that  age  was  undoubtedly  roeliiftuous,  and  which  is  now 
a very  valuable  specimen  of  genuine  English.’ 

He  was  of  great  use  to  the  ambassad^,  not  only  in  the 
management  of  public  business,  but  in  the  direction  of  his 
private  studies,  which  were  fur  the  most  part  in  the  Greek 
anguage.  For  four  days  in  the  week  he  explained  three 
>r  four  pages  of  Herodotus  every  morning,  aud  more  than 
wo  hundred  verses  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides  every  after- 
toon.  He  read  with  him  likewise  some  of  the  orations  of 
i)emostbones.  On  the  other  three,  he  copied  the  letters 
vhich  the  ambassador  sent  to  England ; and  in  the  night 
lllod  up  his  diary,  digested  hU  remarks,  and  wrote  his  own  ' 
mvate  letters— many  to  bis  ooUego  — which  showed  (hat,  in  ! 
•pite  of  the  advantages  of  novelty  and  statiun,  he  sighed 
or  his  return  to  academical  retirement.  | 

While  thus  employed,  his  frienrls  in  England,  in  1553, 
irocured  fur  him  the  post  of  Latin  secretary  to  King 
Edward : but  the  King,  in  a short  time,  died ; Morysiue  ! 
vas  recalled  ; and  Aseham,  who  come  back  with  him,  once  I 
nore  retreated  to  his  fellow^p.  He  bad,  however,  better  I 
brtune  than  he  expected.  Lord  Paget  recommended  him  I 
o the  nolioe  of  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and,  though  | 
. protestant,  his  pension  was  doubled  ; and  he  was  again 
nstated  in  the  office  of  Latin  secretary,  retaining  at  the 
ame  time  his  fellowship,  and  liis  post  of  public  orator. 
>4K>n  after  his  re-admission  to  the  office  of  Latin  secretary, 
le  is  said  to  have  giv'en  an  extraordinary  spemmen  of 
ibilities  and  diligence,  by  composing  and  transcribing,  with 
lis  usual  elegance,  in  three  days,  forty-seven  letters  to  | 
irinces  and  personagoi  of  whom  cardinals  were  the  lowest  I 
de  was  patronised  at  this  time  by  Cardinal  Pole,  who,  | 
hough  he  wrote  elegant  Latin  himself,  sometimes  nuule  I 
ise  Mr.  Ascham’s  pen. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1.S54.  Aseham  married  Mrs.  Mar* 
;arel  Howe,  a lady  of  good  family,  who.  Chalmers  says, 
irought  him  a considerable  fortune ; and  of  whom  be  has 
tiven  an  excellent  character  in  one  of  his  letters  to  bis 
nend  Sturmius. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary-,  in  1558,  having  previously 
»een  reconciled  to  the  Lady  Elisabeth,  now  Queen,  he  was 
mmodiately  distinguished  by  her;  and  from  this  time, 
intil  his  death,  be  was  constantly  at  court,  fiilly  employed 
n bis  two  offices,  one  of  secretary  for  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
he  other  of  tutor  to  her  Majesty  in  the  learned  lauguages, 
voding  some  hours  with  her  every  day. 

In  1559,  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  him  the  prebend  of 
IVestwang  in  the  church  of  York.  This  appears  to  have 
>een  his  only  preferment  in  addition  to  his  places.  In 
1563,  be  was  invited  by  Sir  Richard  SackviUe  to  write 
The  Schoolmaster,'  a treatise  on  education,  upon  an  oec^ 
iion  which  he  relates  in  the  be^nning  of  the  book.  This 
vork,  though  begun  with  alacrity,  in  ^pet  of  a consider* 
ible  reward,  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  patron, 
n 1566.  and  afterwards  sorrowfully  and  slowly  finished,  in 
the  glcx>m  of  disappointment,  under  the  pressure  of  distnss. 
But  of  the  author's  disinclination  or  dajectiim,  there  can  be 
found  no  tokens  in  the  work,  which  is  conceived  with  great 
rigour,  and  finished  with  great  accuracy ; and  perhaps,  Mys 
Dr.  Johnson,  contains  the  best  advice  that  was  ever  given 
for  the  study  of  languages.  This  treatise  he  completed, 
hut  did  not  publish.  It  lay  unseen  in  his  study,  and  was 
at  last  dedicated  to  Sir  William  Cecil  by  his  widow  in 
1571.  Some  account  of  this  work  of  Ascham's,  and  of  his 
mode  of  teaching  languages,  is  given  by  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
in  his  Ruay  on  a System  q/*  CloMtietU  IiutruetUm,  London, 
1829. 

Some  time  before  his  death,  Aseham  was  seized  by  a 
hectic  disease,  the  most  afflictive  symptom  of  which  was 
want  of  sleep.  It  was  increased  by  ni^t-studies,  when 
trying  to  complete  a Latin  poem  which  he  designed  to 
present  to  the  Queen  on  the  i»ew  year ; but,  on  the  33d  of 
December  preening,  he  was  attacked  by  an  aguish  dis- 
temper, unaer  which  he  lingered  only  seven  days,  and  died 
Dec.  30,  1566.  He  was  interred,  on  the  4th  of  January 
following,  in  the  church  of  8t.  Sep«ilohre.  by  Newgate. 

Although  Ms  wife  is  said  to  have  brought  a fortune  to 
.'Vsebam,  it  is  evident  that  he  died  in  indifferent  circum- 
stances, leaving,  as  she  expresses  it  in  the  dedication  of  ’ The 
Sclioolmaster,'  * a widow  and  a great  sort  of  orphans.’ 


There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Aseham  was  improri 
dent.  One  of  his  failings  is  recorded  to  have  been  a propan 
sity  to  dice  and  cockflghting.  As  a scholar  and  a man,  how 
ever,  he  died  universally  lamented  ; and  Grant,  who  wrote 
his  life,  says,  that  when  Queen  Elizabeth  heard  the  news  of 
his  death,  she  exclaimed  * she  would  rather  have  thrown  ten 
thousand  pounds  into  the  aca,  than  have  lost  her  Aseham.' 

The  only  works  which  Aseham  himself  published  were 

I.  Thro^t/ns,  the  SchoU  of  4to.  Lood.  1545  ; 

repr.  4to.  Lond.  1571  ; 4to.  Lond.  1589,  with  a pref.  by 

J.  Walters;  12mo.  Wrexham.  1788.  S.  A RepiQri  and 
I Diecourte  of  the  A/fUires  and  Slate  (f  Germany  and  the 

Empercur  Charles  his  Court,  4to.  Lond.,  J.  Day.  After 
his  death  were  printed,  3.  The  Scholemaster,  or  fiaine  and 
perjlte  tray  qf  teaching  Children,  to  vnderstand,  write,  and 
speake  the  Latin  tong,  4to.  Lond.  1571  ; repr.  4to.  Lond. 
1589;  revised  by  James  Upton,  8vo.  I.^nd.  1711  and  1743. 

4.  Apologia  Dtict.  yiri.  R.  A.  pro  Ctena  Dominica  contra 
Missam  et  ejus  pregU^as ; in  Academia  olim  Cantabri- 
giensi  exercitationis  gratid  incAoafa.  &c..  8vo.  Lond.  1577. 

5.  Familiarum  Epistolarum  Libri  tres ; addita  sunt  paura 
quwdam  Rogeri  Aschami  Poemata ; omnia  coUecta  operd  et 
studio  E.  Q.  Adjecla  tn  fine  ejusdem  E.  G.  Oratio  de  Vita 
et  Obitu  Rogeri  Aschami,  et  eju*  dictionit  elegantia.  l‘2mo. 
I.«nd.  1576,  1577,  1578.  1590;  Hanau,  1602,  1610.  Col. 
Allob.  1611  ; the  last  and  best  edit  (with  the  omission  ot 
the  Poems)  by  W.  EUtob,  8vo.  Oxf.  1 703.  Ascham's  English 
works  were  published  by  the  Rev.  James  Rennet  4to.  Lond. 
1 767,  with  a Life  of  Aseham  prefixed  by  Dr.  Johnson  ; repr. 
8vo.  Lond.  1815.  A few  of  Ascham's  original  Letters  are 
preserved  among  the  l.ansdowne  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum.  (See  the  Latin  Life  of  Aseham,  subjoined  to  the 
different  editiona  of  his  Letters,  by  Edw.  Grant,  Master  of 
Westminster  School,  the  ground-work  of  all  the  biographies 
of  Aseham:  Johnson's  Life ; Strype'sCramner:  Bic^r.  brit.) 

ASCHERSLEBEN.  a circle  in  tne  south-eastern  part  of 
the  Prtissian  province  ufMagdeburg,  containing  168^  suuare 
miles,  and.  according  to  the  census  of  1831,  41.U59  inhabi- 
tants. It  possessed  at  that  time  2866  horses,  6036  head 
of  homed  cattle,  and  67,129  sheep  and  goats.  Quedlinburg 
is  its  capital.  It  is  an  uncommonly  fertile  tract  of  levM 
country,  and  raises  large  quantities  of  corn,  flax,  and  rape- 
seed.  Aschersleben'  was  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Halberstadt, 
which  was  secularized  in  1648,  and  fell  to  the  share  of  Bran- 
denburg. Between  the  years  1807  and  1813  it  was  incor- 
porated with  the  short-lived  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 

The  town  of  this  name  lies  within  the  circle,  close  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Wipperand  Eine,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  last-mentioned  river : 51'*46'  N.lat.,  11^27'  E.long. ; and 
18  miles  8.  E.  of  Halberstadt.  In  former  tiroes  it  belonged 
to  the  earldom  of  Ascania,  of  which  the  bishop  of  Hal^r- 
stadt  made  himself  master  in  the  year  1319.  The  town 
IS  surrounded  by  walls,  with  five  gates;  and  has  tliree 
churches,  as  many  hospitals,  a gymnasium,  and  orphan 
asylum.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  nearly  the  whole 
of  whom  are  Lutherans,  was.  in  1831,  9538.  It  has  very 
considerable  manufactures  of  flannels,  friezes,  linens,  earth- 
enware. &e.  Aschersleben  was  formerly  a Hanse-town. 
llio  pictures<)ne  ruins  of  the  antient  burgh  of  Ascania, 
the  patrimomal  seat  of  the  house  of  Anhalt,  are  in  its 
neighbourlmod. 

ASCl'DIA,  a genus  of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to 
Cuvier’s  order  of  Acephalae  without  shells.  Savigny  has 
considered  these  animsJs  sufficiently  important  to  constitute 
a class,  under  the  name  of  Ascedies  (Ascidia) ; while 
Lamarck  has  also  formed  them  with  others  into  a class, 
under  the  name  of  Tuniciers  (TunkaU.)  [See  Mol 

LUSCA.] 

ASCLE'PlADAi.  [See  vEsculapius.] 

ASCLEPIA'DEyfi.  Among  dicotyledonous  nlants  there 
is  a natural  order  which  may  be  known  from  ail  others  by 
the  single  character  of  its  grains  of  pollen  adhering  together 
within  a sort  of  bag  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  inside 
of  each  cell  of  the  anther ; and  when  it  &lls  out  sticks  .u 
glands  of  a peculiar  character  occupying  the  angles  oi  the 
stigma.  Independently  of  this  eucumstance,  the  anther 
and  stigma  aobore  firmly  together,  and  the  fruit  is  a very 
curious  body,  oonsisting  of  two  ^rpels,  which,  when  yoiuig, 
are  parallel  to  etch  other,  and  unit^  at  the  point,  but 
when  ripe  are  both  on  the  same  plane,  pointing  in  different 
directions,  and  shedding  a large  quantity  of  seeds,  the  end  of 
which  terminates  in  long  down. 

To  this  order  the  name  of  asclepiadea  has  been  given,  us 
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I.  AlowffrliiK  •hotrt  of  AMl<>utu  tyrUco.  t.  A •i»(W  flowor  moralAoO. 
*■  MB*  oocB  from  obovv  ; tli(>  ei>nUe  U oortaptod  by  « b*u»i)  cuabion-Uk* 
rtlmo.  A TV  ontVn  mucli  mo&niSod : obo  uf  ib«  homed  procfMtora  of  th« 

•*wlU.  S.  T)ie  wmo  rut  *«Tlie«liy.  and  loM  marnifted;  u.  oor  of  the  homed 
pfoOMMo.  A,  Pollen  nutweo;  B.lV  kUim.  7- Ose  half  nfo  ri|«  ftoit.  A.  A 
trunteeree  Hew  of  |u  intide  oeer  the  poial,  tboolni  how  the  ee^a  are 
ai^maeed.  ».  Seed.  10.  The  Mme  eul  acraaa  1 1 The  tame  e«t  vertically. 
•bavlBf  the  i-mheyo.  it.  TV  embryo  te}wr«te. 


oon»oqueiiee  of  the  genun  asclepias  being  the  lArgesi  wtad 
the  oraiT  contains.  It  consists  of  shrubs  or  herbaccout 
plants,  abounding  in  an  acrid  and  usually  milky  juice,  tad 
ft>uod  in  their  greatest  abundance  in  tropical  countries,  but 
rarely  in  cold  latitudes.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Ibet 
form  a singular  stunted  deformed  vegetation,  in  the  fom  of 
the  leaflt*ss  succulent  stapclias,  the  flowers  of  which  i> 
among  the  most  feetid  productions  of  the  vegetable  kit^rdoa 
A great  many  species  of  aaclepios  inhabit  North  Amcrin 
and  for  their  beauty  are  frequently  cultivated  in  Europe, 
especially  the  orange-colouri^  asclepios  tuberuaa.  Tbo? 
roots  arc  acrid  and  stimulating,  and  usually  emetic.  TW 
flowers  have  curious  hornerl  processes,  odd^  to  the  con^  | 

ASCLE'PIADES.  This  name  was  common  to  a gm:  1 

number  of  persons,  which  has  caused  some  confusion  boU 
in  the  antient  and  modern  accounts  of  Asclepiadea  the  pby 
sician,  of  whom  only  wc  are  going  to  treat. 

Asclepiades  was  a native  of  Pnua  in  Bithynia,  but  Uie 
time  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  nor  can  we  ascertain  whick 
of  the  three  towns  of  Bitliynia  called  Prusa  rlaims  the 
honour  of  his  birth.  He  appears,  when  young,  to  law 
spent  some  time  at  Alexandria,  and  at  Parium,  on  the  Pro  j 
. pontis;  probably  also  at  Athens,  where,  if  the  storv  loU  a I 
Athensus  (iv.  p.  ]68)  refers  to  him.  he  gained  his  iiringit 
first  by  grinding  at  a mill  during  the  night,  in  order  tbai 
! he  might  attend  the  lecturers  on  philosophy  during  tbeibi 
I In  Athens  ho  appears  to  have  h^n  on  terms  of  intinwt 
[ with  Aiitiocbus,  the  academician,  the  master  of  Cicero. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  year  bo  came  to  Rome,  but  br 
lived  there  at  least  during  the  earlier  part  of  Cicero's  life, 
ho  was  probably  some  years  older  than  the  Roman  orucr. 

He  is  said  to  have  lived  to  a great  age,  free  from  all  disea>«. 
and  to  have  died  by  accidentally  falling  down  stairs. 

The  foundation  of  the  healing  system  of  Asclepiades  wi* 
the  doctrine  of  corpuscles,  which  he  borrowed  from  Hen 
elides  of  Pontus.  His  corpuscular  elements,  which  be 
called  ongkes  (eyKot).  differed  from  the  atoms  of  Epicurus 
they  were  without  form,  but  still  divisible,  and  subject  t« 
change.  From  the  collision  of  these  corpuscles  in  sport, 
from  their  fracture,  and  the  arcideutal  union  of  the  frac 
tured  parts,  arose  visible  bodies.  Thus  from  a union  (^cor- 
puscles arose  the  human  form  ; and  the  motion  of  the  ccr- 
pusdes.  which  compose  the  body,  in  the  spaces  assigned  io 
them,  or  their  pores,  produce  health  or  sickness,  accorths; 
as  the  motion  is  proper  and  hannonious,  or  the  rerverse.  Ot 
this  arbitrary  theory  all  his  pathology  was  founded.  Ic 
seems  to  be  a natural  consequence  that  he  was  little  ac- 
quainted with  anatomy,  as  Galen  remarks:  be  had  no  eurt 
notion  of  the  difference  between  the  veins  and  arteries,  be 
was  unacouainted  with  the  use  of  the  nerves,  and  he  tm- 
founded  tneni  with  the  ligaments. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  divided  diseases  intd 
acute  and  chronic,  and  to  have  considered  them  esiscntialh 
different.  IJke  hU  predecessors,  be  considered  fever  as  w 
unnatural  heat  in  all  or  roost  parts  of  the  body,  connected 
with  a quick  pulse ; and  he  attributed  it,  as  well  as  ititUm- 
mation.  to  obstruction.  When  the  larger  corpuscles  cause 
a more  stubborn  obstruction,  more  dangerous  fevers  ansc ; 
when  the  obstruction  is  caused  by  the  finest  particles 
themselves  in  the  pores,  the  fever  is  less  violent.  Accord- 
ingly, the  character  of  intermittent  fevers  is  explained  bf 
the  various  size  of  the  corpuscles,  since  it  it  the  finest  par- 
ticles that  cause  obstruction  in  a quartan,  the  larger  in  t 
tertian,  and  the  largest  of  all  in  a quotidian  fever. 

He  observed  the  doublo'tertian  fever  which  was  so  eon- 
mon  in  Rome,  and  is  described  by  writers  after  him.  [See 
Aoub.  vol.  i.  p.  223.]  He  distinguished  very  aocuraiefr 
between  the  violent  or  febrile  dropsy,  and  tlie  chronic  one. 
unaccompanied  with  fever. 

The  practice  of  Asclepiades  was  in  roanv  respects  good- 
He  trusted  more  to  dietetic  means  than  to  the  use  of  medi- 
cines; and  often  recommended  a change  in  the  mode  of 
living,  in  which  he  studiously  attended  to  the  roost  minute 
particulars.  He  disapproved  of  the  frequent  use  of  emeurt 
and  purges,  and  in  place  of  the  latter  he  iccommended 
clysters.  Blood-letting  he  practised  pretty  often,  especially 
in  inflammatory  cases;  but  yet  he  considered  that  tlu> 
j i^ctice  was  not  equally  useful  in  all  diniates.  On  the 
Hellespont,  near  liis  native  country,  it  was  often  verr  ser- 
viceable, but  in  Rome  and  Athens  freouenlly  dangerova 
lie  recommended  cupping  to  be  u>ed  with  great  cautiou. 

He  approved  of  friction  in  many  cases,  the  gentle  rooties 
of  the  sick  in  a kind  of  hanging  Wd,  and  to  him  we  mu»t 
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pcrh^  attribute  the  ihower  bath,  pentilit  itohnearum  tuus 
(see  rlin.  xxvi.  3),  if  Spren^el's  interpretation  is  rif^ht  As- 
clepiades  gained  great  favour  among  the  Romans  by  his  use 
of  urine  in  many  romplaintA,  in  which,  up  to  his  time,  it  had 
not  been  employed ; yet  he  prescribed  it  with  caution.  Some- 
times he  usra  it  even  in  febrile  cases  to  restore  the  drooping 
strength,  and  he  prescribed  it  also  to  persons  who  were  con- 
valescent. l#ughter,  music,  and  singing  he  also  considered 
os  frequently  uthcarious  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

The  school  which  Asclepiadcs  founded  continued  for 
some  time,  and  produced  several  writers,  who  diffused  his 
principles  and  practice  with  more  or  less  exactness. 

Asclcpiades,  according  to  Pliny  (xxvi.  3).  was  originally 
a rhetorician:  Cicem  also  (De  ^at.  i.  14)  speaks  of  his 
eloquence.  Pliny  treati  him  as  an  impudent  quack,  who 
gained  great  practice  by  humouring  the  whims  of  his  pa- 
tients, and  prescribing  such  remedies  as  would  be  sure  to 
please.  If  we  are  inclined  to  view  him  as  an  adventurer 
in  the  medical  line,  such  as  start  up  occasionally  in  morlern 
time.s,  still,  as  much  of  his  practice  was  very  good  and 
safe,  we  may  give  him  credit  for  being  at  least  a clever 
quack. 

For  fhrther  information  on  Asclepiades.  see  Sprengel, 
Vertturh  ein^r  pragmari'scAen  Getchichte  der  Arzneikunde, 
2nd  cd.  Halle.  1800,  vo).  ii.  6-27 : and  Asclepiadis  Bithyni 
Fragmenta,  by  Gumpert,  Weimar,  1794;  Chr.  K.  Harless. 
MedicoTumv^terum.,  A$rlepiadei,itc.  Bonn,  1628. 
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The  bust  of  Asclcpiades  is  only  presumed  to  be  hts  on 
the  ground  of  the  name  occurring  upon  it,  and  from  the  im- 
probability of  its  belonging  to  any  other  person  of  the  same 
name,  all  of  whom  were  men  of  much  less  note  than  the 
physician. 

A'SCOLI,  {A'tndtm  Picinum,)  a town  in  the  Papal 
State,  in  the  province  colled  La  Marcut  and  in  the  adminis- 
trative delegation  of  **  Fermo  ed  Ascoli.”  It  lies  on  the 
right  or  southern  bank  of  the  Tronto,  and  between  it  and 
the  Castellano,  just  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers, 
in  42^  ny  N.  lat.,  and  37'  E.  long.  It  is  built  on  arising 
ground,  commanding  a One  and  fertile  plain,  which  is  en- 
closed by  the  Apennines,  except  on  the  eastern  side,  where 
the  river  Tronto  ttows  through  a valley  towards  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  from  which  Asooli  is  distant  seventeen  miles.  The 
main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  rises  about  ten  miles  west- 
wraM  of  Ascoti.  forming  the  high  summit  called  Monte 
della  Sibilla.  7212  feel  high.  The  valley  of  the  Tronto  is 
celebrated  for  iu  fertility : it  alxmnds  in  vines,  olive,  and 
other  fruit  trees,  and  is  studded  with  villages  and  country- 
seats.  The  mouth  of  the  Tronto,  called  Porto  d' Ascoli,  is 
defended  by  a castle ; and  there  is  anchorage  fur  small 
vessels.  Ascoli  is  a frontier  town  of  the  Papal  State,  being 
only  three  miles  from  the  boundary  uf  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  Afteen  miles  N.W.  of  Teramo,  the  chief  town 
of  Abnuso  Ultra  II.  A post  road  leads  from  Ascoli  to 
*TeranK>,  and  thence  to  Sulmona  and  Naples.  AnoUior 
road  le^  from  Ascoli  eastwards  to  the  mouth  of  the 
7ronto,  and  thence  northwards  along  the  Adriatic  coast  to 
Fermo  and  Mocerata,  where  it  joins  the  high  road  from 
X-ioreU)  to  Rome.  The'\'ia  Solaria  was  formerly  the  direct 
road  from  Rome  to  Asculum;  after  passing  Keate  it 
atacended  the  valley  of  the  Velino,  and  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines between  the  sources  of  that  river  and  those  of  the 
Xronto. 


Tlie  origin  of  Asculum  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  ante* 
Roman  ages.  Its  foundation  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Sabines,  who  sent  a colony  north  of  the  Apennines,  whose 
descendants  the  Picentes  were.  The  name  of  Asculum  has 
lieen  conjectured  to  be  derive<l  from  a species  of  oak  called 
in  lAtin  tzteulus,  and  now  by  the  natives  etchio,  with  which 
the  neighbouring  mountains  abound.  Asculum  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  Picentes,  and  it  was  at  one  time  allied  to 
Rome  : but  having  afterwards  declared  against  the  latter, 
was  taken  after  a battle  by  the  consul  Publius  Scmproniu.H, 
B.C.  275.  After  a lapse  of  nearly  two  hundred  vears, 
passed  in  subjection  to  Komc,  the  people  of  Asculum  joineti 
the  Martian  confederacy,  and  began  the  aocial  war  by  killing 
the  Proconsul  Servilius.  and  all  the  Romans  w horn  they 
found  within  their  territory.  Cnetus  Pompeius  Strabo 
marched  against  them,  but  was  defeated  and  driven  within 
the  walls  of  Firmum.  Servius  Sulpicius.  coming  with  re- 
inforcements. defeated  the  confederates,  killed  Afranius 
their  general,  and  liberated  Pompeius.  The  following  year 
Pompeius,  who  was  then  consul,  marched  with  a fresh 
army  and  besieged  Asculum.  Titus  Judacilius,  a native  of 
the  place,  and  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  confederates, 
hastened  to  Us  assistance,  but  not  being  properly  seconded 
by  the  inhabitants,  he  could  only  succe^  in  throwing  him- 
self into  the  town  with  eight  cohorts.  He  then  put  to 
death  those  who  bad  been  the  cause  of  his  failure,  and 
seeing  no  chance  of  deliverance,  having  assembled  his 
friends,  ho  drank  poison,  recommending  them  to  follow  his 
example  rather  than  behold  the  destruction  of  their 
country.  Asculum  soon  after  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  consul  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmost  severity. 
The  chief  citizens  were  whipped  with  rods,  and  then  put  io 
death : the  rest  were  led  prisoners  to  Rome  or  sold  as 
slaves.  Their  property  was  confiscated  to  the  Roman  traa- 
SUIT,  and  the  moveables  given  up  to  the  plunder  of  tho 
soldiers.  Among  the  prisoners  who  followed  the  triumphal 
car  of  Pompeius,  was  the  wife  of  Venticlius.  one  of  the  chief 
citizens  of  Asculum.  carrying  a child  in  her  arms.  This 
child  became  afterwards  one  of  the  most  illustrious  generals 
of  Rome,  fought  under  Julius  Ciesar  in  Gaul,  and  after- 
wards was  Antony's  lieutenant  in  the  east,  where  he  de- 
feated the  Parthians  and  avenged  the  death  of  Crassuf. 
The  booty  made  by  I’ompeius  at  Asculum  wus  very  great 
after  his  death,  his  son,  known  aAerwiirds  as  the  great 
Pompey,  was  charged,  among  other  things,  with  having 
appropriated  to  himself  some  books  from  the  plunder  of 
Asculum.  (Plutarch,  Li/e  of  Fompeiuz^  rap.  3.)  These 
hooks  were  afterwards  taken  by  Cinna,  in  the  pillage 
of  Pompeius's  house,  during  the  factions  of  Marins  and 
Svlla.  Asculum  was  afterwords  restored  by  the  Romans 
who  sent  a colony  there  : and  it  t-ontinued  to  bo  the  principal 
town  of  Picenum.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  it  suffered 
by  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians ; its  bishops,  however, 
retained,  from  the  5th  to  the  13th  centuiy,  a sort  of  autho- 
rity over  the  town  and  district ; and  they  continued,  until 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  to  bo  styled  Bishop  Princes  of 
Ascoli.  In  1213,  Pope  Innocent  III.  gave  Ascoli  to  Azzo 
of  Este.  who  was  succeeded  in  it  by  his  son  Aldovrando. 
The  town  was  taken  and  devastated  by  Manfred,  and  re- 
taken by  Charles  of  Anjou.  It  was  fur  some  time  under 
the  rule  of  the  Malalesti,  the  lords  of  Rimini.  It  was 
afterwards  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  I.3disluus. 
In  1413,  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  Princes  of  Carrara, 
whose  authority  was  confirmed  by  Queen  Joanna  11.  In 
1426,  Pope  Martin  V.  having  quarrelled  with  Joanna,  took 
Ascoli,  and  annexed  it  to  the  Papal  State,  to  which  it  has 
remained  attached  ever  since. 

Ascoli  is  one  of  the  best  built  and  most  pleasant  towns  in 
tho  Papal  State,  lu  buildings  are  constructed  of  tru- 
ecr/tno,  with  which  the  country  abounds.  There  are  eight 
parochial  churches,  besides  the  cathedral,  several  convents, 
and  a seminary.  The  churches  are  rich  in  paintings,  most 
of  which  are  by  native  artists ; for  Ascoli  has  been  remark- 
ably prolific  of  painters,  as  well  as  sculptors  and  architects. 
The  roost  noted  are  the  painters  Trasi  and  Ghezzi ; and  the 
three  sculptors  of  the  name  of  Giosafatti.  On  the  square 
del  Duomo  is  the  palazzo  anztmaU,  a handsome  struc- 
ture, which  contains  the  theatre,  a libreiy,  and  a museum. 
On  the  square  del  Popolo  is  the  government  bouse,  where 
the  Papal  governor  resides.  There  are  many  other  palaces 
belonging  to  the  nobility.  Among  the  few  remains  of 
antiquity  are  those  of  a Roman  temple,  which  has  been  con- 
I verted  into  the  church  of  S.  Gregorio  Magno.  having  several 
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CorinthiaD  coluroni  with  eapiuhof  beautiful  workmanahip. 
Aecoli  is  surrounded  bv  walls  and  towers,  and  baa  a castle. 
It  was  once  considered  a strung  place,  on  account  of  its 
situation.  It  is  a bishop's  see.  and  has  a population  of 
)2,0uti.  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  vras  a native  of  Asroli.  Fran- 
cesco Stabili,  commonly  called  * Cecco  d'Aseoli,'  was  also 
born  here  in  1257.  He  was  physician,  philosopher,  astro* 
lo*.;er  and  poet.  He  wrote  fAcerha,  a desultory  poem  upon 
natural  philosophy  end  ethics,  in  which  there  are  some 
powerful  passages  ; but  the  language  is  much  inferior  to 
that  of  Dante,  whose  contemporary  Cecco  was. 

ASCOLI  DI  SATRIANO  a town 

of  Apulia,  in  the  province  of  Capitanata.  situated  on  a hill 
near  the  river  Cara{H*lla.  in  41'' 9'  N.  lat.,  and  15“27'E. 
long.,  ten  mites  S.E.  of  Rovino,  and  on  the  crou  road 
from  it  to  V'enosa.  It  is  a bishop's  sec,  and  gives  the  i 
title  of  duke  to  a Neapolitan  family.  It  is  a small  town, 
and  we  find  that  the  whole  diorcse  had  not  more  than  8250 
souls  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Asculum  was  antiently 
one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Daunia.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  history  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  who  fought 
a battle  against  the  Romans  in  its  nciuhlMurhobd.  Having 
aAerwards  espoused  the  cause  of  Hannibal,  its  territory 
was  given  up  to  the  Roman  veterans  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Carthaginians.  It  became  afterwards  a Ri)man  colony, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  caUed  Ascuianenses,  being  thus 
distinguished  from  those  of  Asculum  Pieenum,  who  were 
called  Asculani.  Minalius  Magiua,  the  ancestor  of  Velleius 
Paterculus,  was  a native  of  Asculum.  (\'.  Paterc.  ii.  16.) 
Asculum  was  destroyed  by  Roger  the  Norman,  but  was 
afterwards  restored.  It  is  66  mdes  E.N.E.  of  Naples. 

ASCO'NIUS,  Q.  PEDIA'NUS,  one  of  the  earliest  com- 
mentators on  Cicero,  who  is  usually  considered  to  have  been 
a native  of  Padua,  though  the  opinion  rests  on  no  surer 
ground  than  a passage  of  Silius  Italicus  (xiL  212)  where 
be  mentions  a person  of  the  same  name  as  a native  of 
this  city.  We  arc  unable  to  6x  the  exact  period  of  his 
birth  and  death ; but  from  a passage  in  one  of  his  commen- 
taries {Ad  Orat.  pm  Scaur,  p.  176,  ed.  Lug.  BaL)  he  was 
employed  on  his  w'ork  about  a.d.  4i,  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. Philargyrius.  quoted  by  Ser^'ius  (Virg.  AW.  Hi. 
106),  states  that  he  was  in  his  youth  the  friend  of  Virgil ; 
but  he  must  have  been  a mere  boy  when  the  poet  died, 
A.  D.  19.  if  Eusebius  is  correct  in  making  him  serenty-three 
years  of  age  in  the  seventh  year  of  Vespasian's  reign,  a.d. 
76.  At  that  time  he  l)ecame  blind,  and  survived  the  cala- 
mity twelve  years.  (Euseb.  Chron.  ad  Olymp.  eexiii.  3.) 
This  circumstance  has  induced  some  to  suppose  that  there 
were  two  of  this  name:  one,  the  friend  of  Livy  and  Virgil,  and 
the  commentator  on  Cicero's  works,  the  other,  an  historian 
of  a later  period  ; but  such  a suppositioD  is  opposed  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  antients.  These  are  the  only 
facts  which  are  known  of  his  private  history.  Atconius  was 
the  author  of  a work  which  has  been  lost,  directed  against 
the  calumniators  of  Virgil,  and  also  of  a Life  of  Sallust 
(Acmn.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  1,2.)  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  work  * Origo  Gentis 
Romanm,’  usually  ascribed  to  Aurelius  Victor.  The  most 
important  of  liis  labours  was  his  Commentary  on  the  Orations 
of  Cicero,  which  he  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  his  sons  (Ad 
Omt.  pm  Mtt.  6) : but  under  what  title,  none  of  the  manu- 
scripts enable  us  to  decide.  It  seems  to  have  extended 
to  all  the  orations ; but  only  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served, which,  tliough  in  some  of  them  much  disfigured  by 
the  glosses  of  some  ignorant  grammarian,  are  still  full  of 
valuable  information.  We  are  indebted  for  the  greater 
part  of  what  we  possess  of  Asronius  to  Poggio,  the 
Florentine,  who,  during  the  Council  of  Constance,  a.d. 
NIC.  luckily  discovered  an  old  manuscript  of  it  at  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Qall,  in  Switserland.  This  manuscript 
can  no  longer  be  found : but  the  copy  of  Poggio  is  still  m 
the  possession  of  the  Biblioteca  Riorardiana  at  Florence. 
It  contained  fragments  of  a commentary  on  nine  orations: 
Divin. ; InVerrem,  3;  Pro  Corn. : In  Tog.  Cand.;  Con- 
tra Pis. ; Pro  Scaur. ; and  Pro  MiL  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  aimmentary  is.  that  it  refers  chiefly  to  histo- 
rical facta,  and  has  preserved  some  curious  information  on 
various  points,  with  which  we  should  not  otherwise  have 
been  acquainted.  We  may  more  particularly  notice  the 
ipcccheK  of  Cssar  against  Dolabella;  of  Brutus  for  Milo  ; 
of  Lncroius  against  Catiline  : and  of  Cominius  against 
Cornelius.  The  historians  on  wliom  lie  seems  chicHy  to 
•lepeml  fut  hin  information  aro  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Fenes- 


tella.  The  commentary  on  the  Orationa  against  Verres  W 
of  so  entirely  different  a character  from  that  on  the  others 
that  it  seems  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  it  ie  the 
work  of  some  later  writer,  who  availed  himself  partly  of  iW 
labours  of  Ast'onius.  The  Latinity  is  full  of  barbaruas, 
and  it  is  more  in  the  style  of  later  grammarians,  vlio  devottsi 
their  attention  chiefly  to  observations  on  grammar,  etymo- 
logy, and  synonymes.  [See  Niebuhr.  Preefal.  ad  Fr.ai 
p.  xxxiv.  not.  4.^.  Berl.]  Angelo  Mai  ascribes  to  Aaco&ius 
Pedianus  some  scholia  which  he  lately  discovered  m a palim- 
psestus  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  and  published 
in  1814.  They  are  notes  on  the  oration  Pro  Scauro,  and  oo 
the  lost  orations,  In  Clodium  et  Curionem  : De  i£re  alien 
Milonis;  De  Rege  Alexandrino : besides  on  the  still  extaLt 
orations  Pro  Archia,  Pro  Sylla,  Pro  Plsmio,  In  Vatiniuio. 
They  cannot,  however,  be  considered  the  genuine  prodL*.- 
lions  of  Asconius;  neither  in  style,  nor  in  the  kii,d  J 
information  they  convev,  do  they  resemble  hia  commen- 
tary, Another  MS.  of  the  tenth  century  was  afterwardt 
discovere<i  at  the  same  library,  containing  short  sebolu 
on  the  four  orations  against  (.'atiline.  on  those  Pro  Mar- 
cello. Pro  Ligurio,  and  Pro  Deiotaro.  Angelo  Mai  ba» 
still  more  lately  discovered  another  MS.  in  the  Vatiesn 
Library,  which  he  published  in  lb'28,  being  a coUcctioo  A 
the  inedited  fragments  of  a (‘ommentary  «n  Ciceru'i  ’>ra- 
tiona.  (Auctor.  CIom.  e Vatic,  cad.  ediii  Angel.  Maio. 
Rom.  1828.)  The  first  edition  of  Asconius  was  published, 
Vcn.  1477  ; with  the  scholia  of  Manutius,  Ven.  1547:  bv 
Hancke,  Lugd.  Bat.  1644.  See  Fabric.  Bifd.  Lat.  11,6; 
Madwig.  /)e  Q.  Asconii  Pediani  et  aliorum  vetcr.  int«rp. 
in  Cicer.  Orat.  Commentariit  Diniut.  rritie.  Hnvnise,  1625, 
Baohr.  Ge*chicht€  der  Homuenen  JJteratur,  Carlsruhc, 
1 832. 

ASDRUBAL.  [See  Hasdrubal.] 

ASEDI.  [See  Assam.] 

ASEERGHUR.astrongly  fortified  town  in  the  provuxy 
of  Candeish,  and  within  the  government  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  This  fortress,  with  a small  adjacent  tract  of 
unproductive  land,  mostly  jungle,  is  in  pissession  of  the 
English;  the  surrounding  territory  is  subject  to  Semdu. 
The  town  is  in  21*  28^  N.  lat.,  and  76*  28'  E.  long.,  and  « 
situated  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  city  <A 
Boorhanpore,  the  antient  capital  of  the  Candeish  proving 
‘Aseerghur  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a weallhv 
Hindu  Zamindar,  named  Assa,  and  to  have  taken  its  Hals'* 
from  that  of  the  founder:  it  was  considered  as  the  capita: 
of  Candeish  when  that  province  was  subdued  by  the  emperuT 
Akbar.  The  fortress  crowns  the  top  of  a hill  760  feet  high, 
the  base  of  which  is  for  the  most  part  proeipitous  to 
depth  of  80  or  lOU  feet,  leaving  only  two  avenues  of  aceesa 
both  of  which  are  well  fortifii^.  This  fortress  has  (be  fur- 
ther advantage  of  being  abundantly  supplied  with  water. 
Its  importance,  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  may  be  eatinaatrd 
from  a name  by  which  it  was  long  distinguished,  the  key  o.' 
the  Deccan. 

Aseerghur  surrendered,  without  much  resistance,  to  th< 
army  under  Colonel  Stevenson  in  16U3:  but  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  was  restored  to  Scindia.  It  made  a murfa 
better  stand  in  1819  against  a besieging  army  of  20.000 
men,  under  Generals  Doveton  and  Malcolm  ; but  was  al 
length  captured,  after  sustaining  a bombenlment  of  sixteen 
days,  with  the  loss  of  2 13  men  killed  and  wounded,  on  the 
part  of  the  English.  The  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  garrison, 
was  1.36  killed  and  wounded.  On  this  occasion  an  entire 
company  of  Sepahis.  in  the  pay  of  the  English,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  explosion  of  the  magazine,  which  contained 
three  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder. 

The  pettah,  nr  suburb  uf  Aseerghur.  stands  at  the  base  of 
the  hill  whereon  the  fortress  is  erected.  It  is  a large  me 
gular  village,  with  only  one  good  street:  in  1822  it  cor 
tained  about  2000  inhabitants. 

The  approach  to  Aseeighur  is  through  a wild  tract  oi 
country  much  infested  by  wolves  and  tigers,  the  latter  of 
which  are  so  daring,  as  sometimes  to  have  entered  the  town 
and  carried  off  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Until  19^,  the 
civil  and  military  establishment  of  Aseerghur  was  under 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  but  was  then  transferred  to  tbs 
government  of  Bombay.  (Milfs  Hittory  o/BritUk  ImAa; 
Hamilton's  Katt  India  Gazetteer;  Miyor  Rennell's 
moi'r.) 

ASELLl  for,  according  to  the  custom  formerly  prevalent  of 
I.atinizing  the  name.  ASRLI.IUS).  CASPAR,  a physician 
who  was  born  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  Ticius.  or  Cro- 
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tBona.  KDd  became  profenor  of  anetomr  at  Paria.  He  is 
regarded  at  tbo  diacovorer  of  the  lacteais,  or  the  set  of  vea- 
»«U  which  absorb  or  suck  up  the  nutritious  portion  of  tho 
food  of  animals,  i.e„  thechylo  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
intestinal  tube,  in  order  to  convey  it  to  the  heart  and  lunus, 
so  that  it  may  become  incorporated  in  tho  circulating  duid 
or  blood.  It  is  certain  that,  in  1622.  he  aaw  these  vessels, 
and  from  the  while  colour  of  tho  fluid  they  contained,  from 
the  roilkdike  character  of  which  is  derived  the  name  of 
lacteal,  distinguiahed  them  from  the  other  veasela,  and  de- 
monstrated them  in  his  lectures.  Buthe  was  conducted  by 
chance  to  make  these  observations,  in  the  course  of  dis- 
sections for  other  purposes ; and  ho  does  not  appear  to  have 
trarwd  the  lacteais  accurately,  (or  he  thought  toal  they  ter> 
minated  in  the  liver,  whereas  they  terminate  in  the  me- 
sentery. 

He  drew  up,  but  never  published,  an  account  of  his  dis- 
covery. This  treatise  was  printed  after  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1626.  It  it  entitled,  ' De  Lactibus;  seu  lac- 
(eis  venis,  quarto  vasorum  roeseraicorum  genere.  novo  in- 
Ten  to,  Di^rtatio,*  with  figures  of  the  vessels  in  three  dif- 
ferent colours:  4to.  Milan,  1627,  and  4to.  Basle,  1628; 
Leyden.  I64d,  and  again  1641,  and  8vo.  at  Amsterdam, 
1645.  and  lastly  among  the  works  of  A.  Spigelius,  folio, 
Amsterdam,  1645. 

Aselli  left  a MS.  treatise  on  poisons,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  published. 

ASH.  [See  Fraxinus.] 

ASH.  MOUNTAIN.  [See  Pvrus.] 

ASHANTEKS,  a powerful  nation  of  western  Africa. 
Mr.  Bowdicb  {Mimon  to  Ashantee,  ouarto,  London,  1819. 

ft.  228)  was  inclinod  to  think,  from  the  little  be  could  ool- 
ect,  that  the  state  bad  been  founded  by  an  emigration  of 
a number  of  families  from  a former  residence  of  the  tribe: 
the  situation  of  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  to  tho 
south-east  of  the  district  in  which  the  new  kingdom  was 
first  entablished.  He  states,  tliat  the  common  tradition, 
which  he  had  never  beard  contradicted  but  once,  U,  that 
tbo  Akhantees  emigrated  from  a country  nearer  tlie  sea 
side,  and  founded  their  present  kintplom.  after  subduing 
certain  nations  further  aavanoed  in  civilisatkm  than  them- 
selves, whose  arts,  and  a portion  of  whose  language,  they 
adopted.  The  Ashaotee,  Fanlee,  Warsaw  (Wossa),  Akim, 
Assin,  and  Aquapim  languagea,  be  considers  to  be  indis-* 
putably  dialects  of  the  same  common  tongue;  and  from 
this  and  other  evidence  he  infers,  that  the  nations  now 
distinguished  by  these  different  names  were  originally  one 
people.  A tradiiion,  indeed,  atill  aubsists,  that  all  these 
tribes  are  the  descendants  of  twelve  families  r and  from 
one  or  other  of  these  stocks  individuals  in  each  tribe  still 
claim  a descent,  branches  of  the  same  lino  being  found 
apread  among  all  the  different  tribes.  There  is  also  a 
general  tradition  that  their  original  settlement  was  not 
on  the  coast,  but  somewhere  in  the  interior,  fh>m  which 
they  were  driven  by  a foreiRn  power.  This  appears  to  be 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Bowdich's  account,  so  far  as  we  can 
understand  it. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Dupuis  iJournal  of  a ReeitUnee 
in  Athantee,  quarto,  London,  1824.  p.  224)  is  more  specific. 
He  says,  that  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  original  seat 
of  the  tribes  of  Ashantee,  Oaman,  Dinkira.  and  Akim, 
was  in  Gbobago,  Gbofan,  and  Tonouma,  districts  in  the 
interior  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  present  Ashantee 
Proper ; and  that  (him  their  possessions  here  they  were 
driven  southward  into  the  forest  by  the  Moslems  many 
ages  ago,  or,  as  the  author  expresses  it,  * in  the  early  age 
of  Islam.*  It  was  aAer  this  that  the  tract  nearer  to  tM 
coast  was  gradually  peopled  by  the  Pantees,  Dinkirans,  and 
other  tribM,  who  were  all,  in  fact,  previously  established 
along  with  the  Ashantees  in  the  upper  country.  As  to  this 
point,  therefore,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  two  accounts  are 
directly  opposed,  the  one  making  the  founders  of  tho 
Ashantee  empire  to  have  been  a band  of  emigrants  who 
separated  from  the  rest  of  their  nation  ; whereas,  according 
to  the  other,  the  Ashantees  were  the  original  stock  who 
remaine<i  stationary,  s(\er  being  driven  southward  by  the 
Moslems,  while  different  branches  left  them  to  seek  habi- 
tations nearer  the  sea-cnast.  Wo  think  the  latter  the  more 
probable  account.  Mr.  Bowdich's  two  emigrations  look  very 
like  uifferent  versions  of  the  same  story . 

Mr.  Dupuis  goes  on  to  inform  us.  that  in  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  century  Ashantee  was  considered  a powerful 
little  mooarehy,  and,  in  eoiyiinetion  with  its  allies,  could 


probably  send  60.000  men  into  the  Add  It  had  already 
obtained  a kind  of  iiitiuontial  eonttol  over  tne  neighbour- 
ing states  of  Akim.  Assin,  Quabou,  and  Akeyah  ; and  the 
people  had  acquired  a high  renown  for  their  military 
qualities. 

At  this  time,  however,  the  territory  of  the  Ashantees 
appears  to  hare  been  confined  to  the  comparatively  small 
inland  district  mentioned  above,  lying  in  the  northern  part 
of  their  present  dominions.  Dupuis  indeed  says  that  they 
were  unsettled  in  their  habitations,  though  firm  and  compact 
as  a nation.  The  first  war  by  which  they  are  recorded  to 
have  secured  any  considerable  increase  of  dominion  was 
that  wbieh  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Dinkira.  Dupuis  hsys  that  this  conquest 
happened,  according  to  the  Moslem  records,  in  the  year  of 
the  Hejira  1 132,  that  is,  A. D.  17 1 9 ; and  he  quotes,  in  sup- 
port of  this  account,  the  auihonty  of  Bosman,  the  Dutch 
governor  of  Elmina,  who  wrote,  ho  remarks,  in  1721,  and 
who  states  that  it  had  token  placo  but  a few  months  previous. 
But  Bosman,  the  second  edition  of  an  English  tran.-«Ulion  of 
whose  book  appeared  in  London  in  1 72 1 , appears  to  have 
written  the  letters  of  which  it  consists  in  the  year  1 7U1.  In 
the  first  of  tliem,  he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a letter 
from  his  correspondent  in  Europe,  dated  1st  September, 
1700.  His  account  of  Dinkira  and  of  its  conquest  by  tho 
king  of  Ashantee,  or,  as  be  writes  the  name.  A»iante,  is  in 
the  sixth  letter.  He  describes  Dinkira  as  lying  so  fur  in- 
land that  it  often  took  five  days  to  go  to  it  from  Elmina, 
and  ten  from  Axim  (a  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ancobra 
river) * not,’  ho  adds,  however,  • so  much  on  account  of 
its  real  distance  from  either  place,  as  because  of  the  bad- 
ness of  the  roads.'  The  kingdom  of  Dinkira,  which  had 
formerly  been  of  small  extent,  had,  he  states,  eveotually 
become  so  powerful,  as  to  have  gamed  the  respect  of  all  the 
neighbouring  nations,  with  the  exception  only  of  Asianle 
and  Akim,  both  of  which  were  still  superior  to  it  in  strengtli 
and  resources.  Dinkira.  however,  which  held  in  subje<*tiun 
the  three  adjoining  districts  of  Wassa,  Encasse,  and  Juffer, 
was  the  chief  source  from  which  the  supply  of  gold  was 
obtained.  * But  a few  months  past,'  continues  the  writer, 

* it  was  so  entirely  destroyed,  that  it  lies  at  present  desolate 
and  waste.'  An  outrage  offered  by  Busianie,  the  king  of 
Dinkira.  to  one  of  the  wives  of  Zay,  the  king  of  Asianto, 
made  him  determine  to  march  aninst  his  enemy.  Bo- 
siante  in  the  mean  time  died,  but  this  produced  no  change 
in  the  resolution  of  the  king  of  Ashantee.  * About  the 
beginning  of  this  year,’  continues  Bosman,  * being  com- 
pletely ready,  be  came  with  a terrible  army  iiilu  the 
Held ; and  engaging  the  Dinkirans,  who  expected  him,  he 
beat  them : but  fighting  them  a second  time,  he  entirely 
defeated  them.  The  negroes  report,  that  in  these  two 
battles  above  a hundred  thousand  men  were  kilted  ; of  the 
negroes  of  Akim  only,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Dinkirans.  there  were  about  thirty  thousand  killed.'  Hu 
intimatos  hit  belief,  however,  that  these  numbers  must  be 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  plunder  consequent  upon  this 
victory  occupied  the  Ashantees  fifteen  days;  and  the 
booty  collect^  by  the  king  was  said  to  amount  to  several 
thousand  marks  of  gold.  Dupuis  says  that  the  war  with 
Dinkira  is  still  remembered  among  the  Ashantees.  Afrer 
the  great  battle,  tbe  body  of  King  Bosiante  was  disinterred 
by  order  of  the  avenging  victor:  the  llesh  was  given  to  be 
devoured  by  serpents,  the  skull  and  thigh  bones  were  pre- 
served as  trophies.  These  relics  still  remain  at  the  court 
of  tbe  king  of  Ashantee,  and  are  exhibited  on  certain  holi- 
davs  for  popular  insult. 

The  conqueror  of  Dinkira,  who  is  called  Zay  hy  Bosman, 
is  named  Sai*  Tootoo  by  Bowdich.  and  Soi  Tooto  by  Dupuis. 
Zay,  or  Sai,  or  Sai.  appears  in  fact  to  be  the  general  title 
of  the  Ashantee  kings.  According  to  Bowdich.  Sai  Tooto 
was  the  conductor  of  what  he  calls  the  later  omigratiun  of 
the  Ashantees,  and  the  founder  of  CoomSHsie.  the  capital 
nf  the  empire.  Dupuis  denies  that  he  built  the  town,  but 
allows  that  he  greatly  increased  its  size,  and  transferred 
thither  the  seat  of  the  giwerninent.  which  l>sd  previously 
been  sometimes  at  Kikiwhary,  north  of  Cuoroassie.  and 
sometimes  at  Begua,  to  tho  south  of  it.  The  conquest  of 
Dnkirm  gave  »o  great  an  accession  of  territory  and  {K>wcr 
to  the  Ashantee  state,  and  so  coniplctcly  altered  its  relations 
to  surrounding  powers,  that  Sai  Tooto,  upon  whom  has  betm 
bestowed  tbe  epithet  the  Great,  may  almost  be  considered 
as  the  founder  of  the  present  empire.  Tho  history  of  the 
country  before  his  time  is  acknowledged  to  be  legendary  sn<( 
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obteure.  H«  ii  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  b;  whom  the 
MmlemStor  Mohammedan  inhabitants,  were  reduced  to  the 
tame  state  of  subjection  with  the  heathen  negroes,  and  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  his  armies.  It  was  in  his  reign  also,  that  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the 
coast  first  introduced  the  Ashantees  to  an  acquaintance 
with  white  men.  Besides  his  conquest  of  Dinkira.  be  carried 
his  arms  into  the  heart  of  several  other  of  the  neighbouring 
states.  He  reduced  the  king  of  Gaman  to  the  condition  of 
a tributarv' ; entirely  subdued  the  districts  of  Tefal,  Qushou, 
and  another  laiyc  extent  of  country  beyond  the  Tando  river, 
to  the  west  of  Cooroassie : reduced  the  government  of  Akim 
to  partial  subjection,  and  ravaged  Assin.  ' In  short,'  (in- 
cludes Mr.  Dupuis.  ‘ he  created  an  empire,  including  tribu- 
tanes and  allies,  which  was  chieHy  of  a feudal  complexioo, 
by  the  union  of  all  those  kingdoms  and  principalities  be- 
tween the  6th  and  9th  degrees  of  N.  latitude,  and  between 
the  4th  degree  of  longitude  west  from  the  meridian  of  Lon- 
don. and  the  river  Volta,  l^o  auxiliary  kingdom  of  Banna 
was  tho  right  arm  of  Ashantee  in  those  days,  and  still  is.' 
The  empire  of  Ashantee,  however,  was  still  separated  from 
(he  coast  by  a tract  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  occu- 
pied bv  the  perfectly  independent  states  of  .\owin,  Ama 
naha,  Ahanla.  Wossa.  Funtce.  Inkran.  A((uapim,  .Aquambo, 
&LC.  Akim  alone  bad  drawn  upon  itsclt  the  resentment  of 
Sai  Tooto  by  its  interference  on  the  side  of  tho  Dinkirans. 
and  had  been  compelled  to  avert  the  consequences  by  cer-  | 
tain  submissions  and  other  sacrifices.  It  was  while  engaged 
in  quelling  a revolt  of  this  power  that  Sai  Tooto  was  killed, 
along  with  many  of  his  principal  nobility,  in  tho  year  1731. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sai  Apoko,  in  the 
course  of  whose  reign  l>oth  Akim  and  Assin  were  entirely- 
reduced,  and  along  with  Gsman,  Bouromy,  and  Yobati, 
incorporated  as  integral  parts  of  the  empire.  After  sup- 

Kressing  a formidable  rebellion  which  suddenly  arose  in  the 
eart  of  his  kingdom,  this  sovereign  died  m 174-2.  His 
successor  was  Sai  Akwasy,  who  after  a reign  made  memor- 
ahlo  by  a most  disastrous  campaign  with  the  powerful 
neighbouring  state  of  Dahomey,  lost  his  life  in  1 752.  from  a 
wound  which  he  received  in  a war  with  Banna.  His  nephew, 
Sbi  Kodjoh,  then  mounted  the  throne,  and  reigned  till  1781. 
During  his  time,  a rebellion  of  several  of  the  recently  sub- 
jugated provinces  brought  tho  empire  to  the  brink  of  dis- 
solution; but  it  was  eventually  quelled,  and  the  influence, 
if  not  the  actual  dominion,  of  Ashantee.  even  extended 
towards  tho  south-west,  or  in  the  direction  of  what  is  called 
the  Ivory  Coast.  The  reign  of  the  next  prince,  Sai  Qua- 
mina,  was  ushered  in  by  a revolt  of  Assin.  Akim,  and 
Aquapira,  which  was,  however,  soon  suppressed.  But  after 
some  years,  the  leading  Ashantee  chieb  combined  and  de- 
posed their  sovereign,  who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
by  a scan-icly  concealed  preference  for  the  Moslem  creed, 
which  it  was  believed  he  wished  to  establish  as  the  national 
religion.  This  event  took  place  in  1797.  The  brother  of 
the  deposed  king  was  elevated  to  the  vacant  throne,  under 
the  title  of  Sai  Apoko  the  Second.  He  reigned  till  the  year 
180U,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Sai  Tooto 
Quamina,  then  a boy  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  same  by 
whom  the  throne  was  still  filled  when  Mr.  Bowdich  and  Mr. 
Dupuis  were  in  the  countr)-. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  that  of  Sai  Tooto  the 
Great,  the  reign  of  Sai  Quamina  has  been  by  far  the  most 
important  in  tho  unnals  of  Ashantee.  Only  a few  months 
after  his  accession,  the  young  king  gave  proof  of  his  military 
talents,  by  conducting  a campaign  against  the  united  forces 
of  Gliofan  and  Gliulmgo,  und  (Icfcuting  them  in  a decisive 
battle,  in  which,  it  is  said,  they  lost  not  less  than  100,900 
men  in  killu(l  and  prisoners.  But  this  must  surely  be  an 
exaggeration.  A considerable  accession  of  lerrilory,  and  a 
period  of  trancmilhiy  which  lasted  for  five  years,  followed 
this  success.  The  cirt-umslances  out  of  which  new  hostili- 
ties aro.«e.  eventually  led  also  to  the  intercourse  between 
Ashantee  and  England,  which  forms  to  us  the  must  inte- 
resting part  of  the  history  of  that  African  nation. 

It  was  in  1807.  that  an  Ashantee  army  first  reached  tho 
coo.<(t  where  tin*  Kuro|a*mi  forts  are.  Diwn  to  this  time, 
from  the  mention  of  the  Ashantees  by  Bosmaii  early  in 
the  preceding  century,  they  do  not  ap|)Our  to  have  been 
visited  by  any  person  from  Europe,  and  their  very  name  had 
become  almost  forgotten.  Mr.  Meredith,  who  was  then 
second  ofHcer  in  tho  English  fort  at  Annamaboe,  has,  in 
nis  Aeeotmt  o/  the  Goid  Coaet,  given  an  ample  detail  of 
the  events  which  introduced  tMra  to  the  acquaintance 


of  our  countrymen,  and  eorreetions  or  explanations  et 
some  points  in  his  , narrative  maybe  found  in  the  work  o{ 
Mr.  Dupuis,  pp.  250-264.  The  repose  from  warlike  ope- 
rations which  Ashantee  had  enjoyed  from  1801,  was  brukea 
in  1806  by-  a revolt  of  two  of  tho  tributary  princes  of  Assm. 
who  were  joined  by  the  Fantees,  a nation  occupyins  tb« 
tract  along  the  coast  on  which  the  forts  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle  and  Annamaboe  are  situated.  The  Fantees  seem  to 
have  felt  that  their  independence  was  endangered  by 
the  growing  power  of  the  Ashantees : and  there  is  some 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  English  authorities,  ill  informed 
of  the  relative  strength  and  military*  skill  of  the  two  parties 
encouraged  a revolution,  by  which  they  hoped  to  prevent  the 
further  encroachments  of  the  Ashanti.  But  tbc  Fantees. 
though  able  to  bring  a numerous  army  of  fighting  men  mts 
the  field,  were  no  match  for  the  Ashantees  either  in  braverv 
or  in  the  art  of  war.  Tliey  were  beaten  by  their  enemy  m 
every  encounter,  and  in  May  1807,  the  king  of  Ashantee  had 
established  himself  and  his  array  at  Abrah,  not  more  tbxo 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  He  soon  after  attacked 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  Dutch  stations  of  Cormantine 
and  Fort  Amsterdam.  It  was  now  thought  prudent  bv  Mr. 
White,  the  governor  of  Annamaboe,  to  despatch  a dag  ci 
truce  to  tho  negro  monarch,  with  a request  to  be  inforiDvd 
what  object  he  bad  in  view  in  coming  to  the  coast.  Sat 
Quamina,  who,  Mr.  Dupuis  says,  was  fully  persuaded  that 
this  proceeding  was  merely  an  expedient  to  gain  time,  aai 
besides,  was  quite  aware  of  tho  encouragement  and  prv 
raises  of  assistance  which  his  enemies  had  received  Iron 
the  English  authorities,  returned  the  haughty  answer,  that 
the  governor  should  be  told  wbat  his  desi^s  were  when  he 
should  send  him  twenty  barrels  of  powder  and  a hundred 
muskets.  In  another  week.  Aga.  a town  within  a mile  d 
Annamaboe,  fell  into  tho  hands  of  the  invaders.  On  ibc 
15th  of  June,  the  people  of  Annamaboe  went  out  in  grmi 
force  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  the  result  was,  the  retreat  ot 
the  latter,  but  in  excellent  order,  after  a short  conteaL  Bet 
on  the  following  day  the  enemv  advanced  upon  the  town, 
and  soon  carried  every  thing  before  them.  Mr.  Dupus 
states,  on  the  information  uf  the  king  himself,  that  it  vai 
no  part  of  his  plan  to  attack  the  castle— that  be  madf 
no  attempt  upm  that  building  till  the  guns  had  been  turned 
against  him,  and  that  even  then  he  dkl  not  wish  to  cam 
matters  to  extremity  against  the  whites.  That  the  EngUs. 
from  the  first,  took  the  part  uf  the  townspeople,  not  <»!f 
receiving  the  old  men.  women,  and  children  within  the  L-rt, 
but  employing  all  its  force  to  repel  tbc  assailants,  is  ac- 
knowledged on  all  hands.  Indeed,  in  the  state  to  whies 
thinn  had  by  this  time  been  brought,  they  could  not  bsv< 
ac^eu  olherwibo.  The  result,  however,  proved  most  di>a»- 
troMs  both  to  the  Fantees  and  their  European  proiectorv 
The  contest  lasted  from  eleven  in  the  morning  till  six  a 
the  afternoon,  and  in  that  time  it  is  computed  by  Mr.  Me- 
redith that  fully  8000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Annamabjc 
perished.  About  20uo  more  escaped  by  flight.  Of  tbr 
15,000  souls,  of  which  tlie  population  of  the  place  bad  coo- 
sisted.  only  about  5000  remained  at  the  close  of  the  attark, 
including  about  2000  women,  children,  and  old  men,  whe 
had  found  refuge  within  the  Engluh  fort.  Even  of  tbew. 
many  bad  been  destroyed  by  llie  shot  which  fell  amo;i;' 
them  in  the  open  court  where  they  were  placed.  The  gar- 
rison itself  suffered  severelv,  and  was  reduced  to  Uve  utmu-i 
extremity.  It  consisted  only  of  tlie  governor.  Mr.  Meredith, 
three  other  oflicers,  four  freo  roulattocs,  and  twenty  other 
men  of  all  descriptions.  Two  men  having  been  killed,  aud 
the  governor,  an  officer,  and  four  others  of  the  men.  Uaiui:; 
been  wounded  early  in  the  contest,  the  force  that  could  be 
depended  upon  was,  about  noon,  reduced  to  eight  indin- 
duals,  including  ulficer^.  But  about  six  o’clock  the  enemy 
retired,  and  next  day  no  attempt  was  mode  to  renew  ib« 
attack.  Its  renewal,  according  to  Mr.  Dupuis,  was  onlv 
prevented  by  the  arrival  in  the  Ashantee  camp  of  a 
of  truce  from  Governor  While.  This  intimation  of  a 
wish  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  receiied  w ith  the 
warmest  welcome,  both  by  the  negro  monarch  and  his  sui- 
I diery.  That  rircuronlance.  which  is  stated  by  Mr.  Meredith 
as  well  as  by  Mr.  Dupuis,  is  uf  considerable  impurtauev  is 
enabling  us  to  form  a judgment  as  to  the  ortgiiiul  disj)OMbi.-c 
of  the  Ashuniee  king  towards  the  whiles.  The>e  iiegneui 
tions  produced  two  amicable  interviews  botwocn  biai  (^ua- 
mina  and  Colonel  Torramie,  the  go\ernor  of  Ca|:« 

Castle,  in  which  every  thing  was  s|)eedily  arranged,  sui 
the  invading  army  took  its  departure  from  the  coaai  on  the 
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lit  of  July.  *The  treaty  of  peaoe.*  Mr.  Dupuis  asserts, 
* was  a formal  and  a solemn  aoknouledgreent  on  the  part 
of  the  gov’ernor,— that,  by  right  of  conquest,  Fantee.  includ- 
ing Cape  Coast  and  ever)*  other  town  in  the  neighbour- 
hem,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  empire  of  Asthantee.  with 
the  reser>'atK>n  of  a judicial  authority  to  the  ( Afnean)  Com- 
pany over  such  towns  as  stood  iti  the  vicinity  of  any  of  the 
castles.'  It  is  fUrther  allied,  that  another  demand  of  the 
king  s was  so  far  acceded  to,  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Annamaboe,  who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  protection  of 
the  fort,  were  given  up  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  It  is  certain 
that  the  two  Assin  princes,  whose  insurrection  had  occa- 
sioned the  war.  were,  the  day  before  his  first  interview  with 
the  king,  ordered  by  Colonel  Torranne,  to  be  seized  and  sent 
as  a propitiatory  present  to  the  victor,  whose  friendship  he 
was  now  so  anxious  to  secure.  Ono  of  them  made  his  es- 
espe,  but  the  other  was  secured.  Mr.  Meredith  is  silent  as 
to  his  fate,  presuming,  probably,  that  no  reader  could  enter- 
tain any  doubt  about  it.  Mr  Dupuis  states  that  he  was 
sacrificed  after  having  been  subjected  to  the  most  cruel 
tortures,  and  that  his  head  is  at  this  day  the  decoration  of 
the  king's  death  hewn. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Asbantee  monarch 
did  not  fail  to  avail  himself,  on  subsequent  occasions,  of  the 
road  to  the  coast  which  he  had  thus  opened  by  his  sword. 
He  repeatedly  returned  to  intlict  further  chastisement  on 
the  h'antees.  restless  under  their  new  yoke,  and  constantly 
attempting  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  tribute.  Whether 
they  were  encouraged  or  not  by  the  English  authorities  in 
these  attempts  may  be  matter  of  doubt  But  in  lsl6  the 
English  again  drew  upon  themselves  the  resentment  of  the 
invader  by  interfering  for  the  protection  of  the  Fanteea  ; and 
the  Fort  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  was  in  consequence  sub- 
jected to  a long  and  distressing  blockade.  The  besiegers 
were  only  at  last  induced  to  withdraw  their  forces  by  liberal 
presents.  The  governor  had  to  pay,  in  fact  a large 
sum  in  gold,  which  was  claimed  as  the  arrears  of  tribute 
duo  from  the  Fantees.  This  led  to  .m  attempt  tho  fol- 
lowing year,  on  the  part  of  the  African  Company,  to  esta- 
blish amicable  relations  with  the  powerful  monarch  of  tbo 
Ashantees.  An  embassy  proceeded  to  Coomassie,  the 
capital  ot  Ashantee,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  James,  the 
governor  of  the  fort  of  Accra,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Bowdich 
and  Hutchison,  writers,  and  Mr.  Tedlie,  an  assistant  sur- 
geon. in  the  employment  of  the  company.  It  is  this  mission 
of  which  Mr.  Bowdich  has  written  an  account.  The  party 
left  Cape  Coast  Castle  on  the  ‘i2d  of  April,  and  reached 
Coomassie  on  the  19th  of  the  following  month.  Their 
reception  was  in  the  highest  degree  favourable;  although 
it  was  evident  from  the  first,  that  they  would  have  a 
ver}'  formidable  opposition  to  encounter  from  the  Moors 
who  were  established  in  the  city,  and  w'hosc  object  natu- 
rally was  to  retain  that  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of 
the  country  which  they  had  till  now  enjoyed.  At  one  of 
their  first  interviews,  however,  the  resentment  of  the  king 
was  suddenly  excited  by  something  that  passefl,  which  led 
him  to  infer  that  his  dignity  and  rightful  claims  to  the 
Hovereignty  of  the  Fantee  territory  had  not  been  sufficiently 
respect^  by  the  English  governor-in-ebief  on  a particular 
occasion.  In  meeting  this  unex|x*cted  outbreak,  it  was  con- 
ceived by  the  other  members  of  the  mission  that  Mr.  James 
did  not  evince  the  intelligence  or  discretioti  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  him  in  tho  circumstances : and 
Mr.  Bowdich.  on  the  instant,  resorted  to  the  extraordinary 
step  of  superseding  his  chief,  and  taking  the  conduct  of  the 
mission  on  himself.  A speech  which  ho  made  appeased  the 
king's  anger  for  the  moment.  His  representations  also, 
seconded  by  his  two  colleagues,  induced  the  governor  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle  to  order  Mr.  James  home,  and  to  leave 
in  his  hands  the  future  management  of  tlio  negoriatioD. 
On  the  7th  of  September,  accordingly,  a definitive  treaty 
was  at  last  signed  by  Mr.  Bowdich.  * in  the  name  of  the 
governor  and  council  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Government'  on  the  one  part,  and.  according  to 
his  account,  by  Imth  Sal  Tooto  Quamina.  king  of  Ashantee, 
and  Builinnee  Qiiama,  king  of  Dwnbin  and  its  dependencies, 
on  the  other.  But  Mr.  Inputs  assures  us  that  there  is 
no  such  personage  as  tho  Ust  mentionod  Dwabin,  or  more 
properly  Juabin,  being  merely  a town  in  the  vicinity  of 
Coomassie.  tho  governor  of  which  never  enjoyed  the  title 
of  king.  SVhen.  on  Mr.  Bowdioh's  authority,  he  happened 
to  mention  the  king  of  Dwabin,  the  Ashantee  monarch 
heard  him  with  the  utiDost  astooishmeiit.  He  asserts  that 


the  governor  of  Juabin  signed  the  treatr  merely  as  an 
attesting  witness.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  traaslation  of 
the  document  given  by  Mr.  Bowdich,  the  two  kings  are  men- 
tioned together  in  every  paragraph.  Mr.  Dupuis  publishes 
another  version,  made  from  the  original  in  his  own  posses- 
sion. in  which  the  party  contracting  with  the  representative 
or  the  Company,  appears  to  be  throughout  only  the  king  of 
Ashantee.  The  p.*incipal  articles  of  the  agreement  were, 
that  there  should  be  perpetual  peace  between  the  British  and 
the  Ashantees,  and  also  between  the  latter  and  all  African 
nations  residing  under  the  protection  of  the  Company's 
forts  ; that  neither  partv  should  be  considered  to  have  any 
claim  upon  the  other : that  complaints  of  any  injuries  sus- 
tained should  be  made  by  the  king  of  Ashantee,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle ; that 
a British  officer  slmuld  bo  permitted  to  reside  constantly  at 
tho  capital  of  Ashantee,  the  king  engaging  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  promote  a commercial  intercourse 
between  hit  subjects  end  the  English  settlements ; and 
finally,  that  certain  of  the  king's  children  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  govcrnor-in-chief  for  education  ul 
Cape  Coast  Castle.  A few  d»*s  after  the  signing  of  this 
treaty.  Mr.  Bowdich  and  Mr.  Tedlie  set  out  on  their  return 
to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  Mr.  Hutchison  remained  at 
Coomassie  as  resident  representative  of  the  Company. 

In  the  end  of  ISIS,  or  the  beginning  of  Uie  following 
year,  Mr.  Hutchison  was  recalled  In’  Mr.  Smith,  tbo  go- 
vernor of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  to  fill  an  office  in  that 
fort.  But  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Joseph  Dupuis  had  re- 
ceived from  hie  Majesty  the  appointment  of  consul  at 
Coomassie,  and  had  already  reached  the  African  coast  on 
his  way  to  that  capital.  On  arriving  at  Cape  Coast  Castle 
he  found  the  aspect  of  African  politics  altogether  different 
from  what  he  had  been  led  to  expect  The  king  of  Ashantee 
I had  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  put  down  some  resistance 
I to  his  authority  in  Gaman  ; and  the  result  of  the  campaign 
I was  the  incorporation  of  that  tributary  state  as  one  of  tM 
I provinces  of  the  empire.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war  the  success  of  the  Ashantees  was  by  many  considered 
vei  f doubtful ; and  reports  were  even  brought  to  the  cou>t 
that  the  king's  army  had  sustained  a great  defeat.  Mr. 
Dupuis  states  that  this  delusive  intelligence  was  eagerly 
listened  to,  both  by  the  Fantees  and  the  authoriiiei  at  the 
English  forts,  who  were  eager  to  shake  off  the  Ashantee 
yoke.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Capo  Coast  Castle 
even  proceeded  to  fortif^'  their  settlement  by  the  erection  of 
a wall,  certainly  with  the  conniv-ance  of  the  English,  if  not 
with  their  direct  encouragement  and  assistance.  When 
the  king  of  Asbantee  beard  of  these  proceedings,  he  im- 
mediately gave  orders  that  all  intercourse  should  be  sus- 
pended between  his  subjects  and  tho  English.  Meanwhile 
the  agents  of  the  Company  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Mr.  Dupuis  proceeding  to  Coomsssie ; ami  partly  from  these 
difficulties,  and  partly  from  repeated  attacks  of  illness,  he 
wss  detained  for  more  than  a year  at  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
At  length,  however,  negociatkms  having  been  opened  by 
the  arrival  at  the  port  of  a miuion  from  the  king  of  Ashan- 
tee demanding  explanation  and  satisfaction,  he  set  out  for 
Coomassie  on  the  9th  of  February,  1820,  and  reached  that 
capital  on  tho  28th  of  tho  same  montli.  The  next  day  he 
was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  met  with  the 
most  gracious  reception.  For  the  history  of  the  negociations 
which  followed  we  must  refer  to  the  account  published  by- 
Mr.  Dupuis.  A definitive  treaty  was  at  last  signed  on  the 
23d  of  March,  by  which  tlie  king  of  Ashantee  engaged  that 
he  would,  with  all  his  power  and  influence,  support,  aid, 
and  protect,  the  British  interests  in  that  country  ; and 
woulu,  on  all  oocasiims,  march  his  armies  to  any  part  of  the 
country  where  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  mignt  require 
their  assistance.  He  also  relinquished  tbo  claims  be  hud 
made  upon  the  governor  of  Cope  Coast  Castle,  for  compen- 
sation on  account  of  the  alleged  violation  of  the  former 
treaty  ; and  agreed  to  an  oblivion  of  all  differences  both  with 
the  authorities  tliere,  and  with  all  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
other  subjects.  The  consul,  on  the  otlier  hand,  acting  in 
the  name  of  tlie  British  government,  acknowledged  the 
right  of  his  Majesty  to  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  Fantee  terri- 
tory ; on  the  express  conduiun.  however,  that  tho  natives 
residing  under  British  protection  wore  to  be  amenable,  fur 
any  act  of  aggression  with  which  they  might  be  charged,  to 
the  British  autbontios  only.  Another  important  stipulation 
waa.  that  the  path  or  road  between  Cape  C^t  and  Ashantee 
ahould  be  kept  cooataotly  well  cleoiied ; the  one  half  by  the 
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EnffltitK  the  other  by  the  Aebantoes.  Finally,  the  bins  of 
Aabantee  waa  made  to  acknowledse.  not  only  that  he  bad 
himaelf  taken  bia  aacrod  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  but  that  all  his  pnncipal  cap* 
taina  and  counaellora  had  dMie  the  aame.  It  can  hardly 
be  suppt^iead  that  the  full  import  of  Ihia  declaration,  accord- 
ing to  European  notions,  can  have  been  underato^  by  the 
negro  aoveretgn  ; and  it  would  have  been  better,  if  so  empty 
an  acknowledgment  had  formed  no  part  of  the  treaty. 

When  Mr.  Dupuia  soon  after  relumed  to  Cape  Cooat 
Caatle.  accompanied  by  aeveral  Aahanlee  ehlafs.  deputed 
by  their  aovereign  aa  hia  aroboaaadora  to  the  king  of  England, 
he  found  that  the  authorities  there  refused  altogether  to 
accede  to  the  tertniof  tbia  treaty.  They  rested  their  objec- 
tions on  the  old  ground,  that  the  sovereignty  of  Fantee  did 
not  belong  of  right,  aa  this  treaty  implied  that  it  did.  to  tlm 
king  of  Aahantee.  In  thia  view  they  were  supported  by  Sir 
George  Collier,  who  happened  to  be  there  in  the  Tartar 
man  of-war.  and  who  refused  to  convey  the  ambaaaadora 
to  England.  The  first  result  of  this  conduct  waa,  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  the  Ashante-»  merchants  and  traders 
from  all  dealings  with  the  servants  of  the  Company.  Al* 
though  a body  of  Aahantee  forces,  however,  had  taken  and 
retained  poeseasion  of  the  town  of  Cape  Coa-nt.  they  continued 
to  refrain  from  any  actual  boatilitiea.  Meanwhile,  in  the  bo* 
ginning  of  the  year  1 82 1 . the  forts  which  had  belonged  to  the 
African  Company  were  taken  by  the  English  government 
into  its  own  hands,  and  soon  after.  Sir  Charles  M‘Cartby 
was  ap(K>inted  guvemor-in-chief  of  all  the  British  settle- 
menu  on  tbe  western  coast  of  Africa,  from  Ihe  river  Gambia 
to  the  river  Volta  inclusive.  When  the  new  governor 
landed  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  in  the  early  part  of  1822,  he 
found  that  fort  closely  blockaded  by  a strong  Asbantee 
force.  After  a few  months  Sir  Charles  bef^n  to  orga- 
nise bands  of  the  Fanteea  into  a sort  of  militia,  and  to 
form  alliances  with  various  tribes  of  that  nation,  and  of 
others  established  along  tbe  coast  Tbe  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  district,  however.  Mr.  Dupuis  asserts,  remained 
steady  to  their  allegiance  to  tbe  king  of  Asbantee. 

Sai  Quaroina  appears  to  have  died  in  the  summi  - of 
1 823.  His  successor  commenced  his  reign  by  a dis  ,nct 
proclamation  of  war  against  the  English,  whom  be  accused 
of  the  infraction  of  treaties,  treachery,  cruelty,  &o.  Boon 
after,  a negro  in  toe  service  of  the  garrison  was  seised  by  tlie 
Ashsntees  and  put  to  death.  It  was  now  resolved  by  the 
English  no  longer  to  delay  active  hostilities.  Tbe  first 
operations,  conducted  by  Captain  Laing,  were  crowned  with 
success.  In  August,  tbe  Ashantees  were  completely  de- 
feated at  Aasecuma,  in  the  Fantee  territory.  ^ a force, 
compmsed  partly  of  Europeans,  and  partly  of  native  soldiers, 
roromand^  by  this  officer.  Encouraged  probably  by  this 
victory,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  Sir  Charles 
M'Carthy  bad  the  temerity  to  advance  into  the  interior  at 
the  head  of  a small  Inxly  of  troops,  having  previously 
divided  his  entire  force  into  four  separate  divisions.  He  was 
attacked  on  the  2lst  of  January,  near  the  river  Pra  or 
Pros,  by  the  enemy,  whose  numbers  are  said  to  have 
amount^  to  lU.OOO  men.  The  result  was  a total  defeat  of 
the  handful  of  troops  under  the  governor's  immediate  com- 
mand. Sir  Charles  himself  was  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
soner, and,  with  the  exception  of  two,  all  the  officers  who 
were  with  him,  were  either  killed  or  captured.  Thia  dis- 
astrous encounter,  however,  did  not  terminate  the  war.  It 
continued  for  nearly  three  years,  though  with  long  intervals 
of  cessation  from  hwtilities  ; and  was  only  brought  to  a dose 
by  a severe  action  fought  near  Accra,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1826.  in  which  the  Ashantees  were  completely  defeated. 
Boon  aAer  this,  the  king  submitted  to  pay  600  ounces  of 
gold,  and  to  send  one  of  hb  sons  and  a nephew  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  Castle,  as  the  conditions  of  a peace. 

By  these  events,  tbe  Ashantees  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  driven  from  the  tract  of  country  immediately  adjacent 
to  tlie  sea;  but  if  they  have  retained  their  conquests  in 
other  directions,  the  empire  must  still  be  of  considerable 
extent.  According  to  the  map  published  by  Mr.  Dupuis,  it 
appears  to  stretch,  including  Guman.  from  about  our  first 
meridian  to  nearly  tbe  Sth  degree  of  west  longitude,  or  over 
a range  of  country  not  much  short  of  300  reties  in  length. 
Its  extent  from  south  to  northj  when  it  reached  the  sea  in 
the  former  direction,  must  have  been  at  least  as  great. 

The  state  next  to  Asbantee  on  the  east  is  that  of  Da- 
nomey,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Volta,  otlier* 
wise  named  the  Aawada.  Its  western  boundary  eo 


ooMt,  was  tbe  river  Assinee;  but  in  tbs  interior,  the 
vince  of  Gsmaii  lies  in  great  pert  beyond  even  tbe  western- 
most  branch  of  that  river,  there  known  under  the  name  d 
the  Bara.  To  the  north  and  north-east  of  Gamou  are  tbe 
Mantling  tnbes,  and  the  independent  Muslem  stales  of 
Kong  and  Enkasy. 

Both  Buwdich  and  Dupuis  have  given  a mam  of  details 
respecting  the  internal  geography  of  tbe  kingdom,  upos 
many  of  which,  however,  very  little  dependence  can  be 
plaoM.  Indeed.  Dupuis  has  enumerated  a multitude  of 
errort,  some  of  them  of  tlie  roost  serious  magnitude,  into 
which  his  predecessor  had  fallen.  The  greater  part  <A  the 
information  collected  by  Dupuia  himself,  again,  wudeiived 
merely  from  tbe  reporta  of  persons  with  whom  be  convened, 
whose  statements,  where  uefertive,  be  patched  up  in  tbe 
best  way  he  could  by  hypothesis  and  conjecture. 

Tbe  empire  of  Aahantee,  Dupuia  says,  wu  popuUrlv 
reckoned  to  be  made  up  of  no  fewer  than  fort}'*seves  dif- 
ferent states,  and  Uiia  waa  before  the  annexation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Oaroan.  Tbe  cbiel  of  these  have  been  tDeo* 
tioned  in  tbe  receding  historical  sketch.  Aoeording  to  tbe 
map  of  Mr.  Dupuis,  the  following  are  the  roahUme  pro- 
vinces, in  tbe  order  in  which  they  are  placed  from  west  lo 
east:— Araanaha,  Abanta,  Fantee.  Inkran,  Aquapin,  vd 
Adampy.  To  the  north  of  Abanta  is  Tofal,  a^  to  tbe 
I north  of  that  Woasau.  Farther  in  the  interior  are.  Dinkin, 
Akim,  and  Aquarobo.  Still  beyond  these  are.  AibaDtoe 
Proper,  nnd  Quahou ; then  Massy  and  Ak^ih;  then 
Ajorah ; then  Cormnsah  and  Bouromy ; then  Iskiroa  and 
Y oliali.  To  tbe  north  of  these  is  plsced  the  kingdom  of  Bunt, 
which  is  independent,  although  usually  in  close  sllUnn! 
with  Asbantee.  Beyond  Banna  are  the  Moslem  stitei  of 
Ghofan  and  Ohobago,  said  to  have  been  subdued  bv  tia 
I late  king  Sai  Quaraina.  Ghobago  extends  s eoD»idmblr 
I distance  towards  the  north-east.  Finally,  to  the  west  of  all 
I tbe  abovementionod  (Hovinoes  is  the  kingdom  of  Garnsn.  u 
already  staled,  with  its  provinces  of  Ponin,  Safby,  Sbovr. 

' Suroah,  and  Aowin^aaih«y  succeed  one  another  from  oortb 
I to  south. 

The  outline  of  he  coast  opposite  to  Ashsntee  will  W 
more  sppropriately  described  under  its  common  sppellaiioD. 
the  Gold  Coast.  Its  general  direction  is  from  east  to  vni 
although  from  Cape  Three  Points  in  long.  40'  W..  it 
trenda  on  both  aides  considerably  towards  the  nc^h.  Tb« 
chief  rivers  which  fall  into  this  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinct, 
are  tbe  Volta,  or  Aswada,  the  course  of  which,  for  ofad) 
200  miles  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  is  almost  due  OHiili; 
but  the  principal  branch  appears  to  rise  from  a n>oui- 
tainous  tract  considerably  to  tbe  westward the  Praa.  or 
Chamah,  one  branch  of  which  (the  Boosempra)  flow*  froo 
the  east,  while  another  pos»es  near  Ceomosaie,  tbe  eapinl. 
and  here  receiving  the  former,  deacends  by  a courae  aloo*( 
due  south  to  the  sea.  which  it  reaches  about  2^  10'  W.  looi:. 

I forming  the  boundary  between  the  Fantee  and  AhaDlaier- 
ritoriea ; the  Ancobre  (or  Rio  de  Cobre,  that  is,  in  ?ot- 
• tuguese,  the  Serpentine  River),  on  the  west  aide  of  Ahastj : 

; and  finally,  the  Assinee,  formed  of  the  united  watert  cf 
I the  Tando  and  the  Bara,  which  join  about  6^  lO'  lit 
The  hilly  portion  of  the  country  is  in  tbe  east  and  north-«t$t. 
i in  the  provinces  or  states  of  Aquapim,  Akim,  AquamK 
and  Akeyah ; but  there  are  no  mountains  of  any  ronudmbic 
height. 

The  greater  part  of  tbe  country  frem  the  sea-coast,  u fu 
as  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  the  nonh  ofCoomasaie.  » mil  i 
thick  forest,  through  which  travelling  is  impossible,  ncfpt 
along  the  paths  or  roads  which  have  been  conducted  vid 
great  labour  in  different  dirccliont  from  the  capitii.  The 
city  of  Coomaasie,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  Mr.  Dv 
puis,  stands  nearly  in  6®  51'  N.  lat.,  and  in  2*  15' 
from  Greenwich.  Mr.  Bowdich  has  priven  both  a plan 
a long  doocription  of  this  barbarian  metropolis.  It  » bailt, 
he  says,  upon  the  side  of  a large  rocky  hUl  of  iron-stooa  ud 
is  completely  surrounded  by  a half-stagnant  stream,  orntbet 
marsh,  varying  from  50  to  100  yards  in  breadth.  ^ 
town  is  an  oblong,  nearly  four  miles  in  circuit,  without  iwl^ 
ding  a suburb  back  town,  half  a mile  distant.  Of  lb* 
principal  streets,  four  are  each  half  a mile  long,  and 
50  to  100  yards  wide.  But  the  streets  are  merely  rso2« 
of  fields,  bordered  with  rows  of  liouses.  The  house*  u* 
said  to  be  built  in  straight  lines,  and  the  open  spaces  betveeu 
the  two  rows  have  each  a name.  The  palace  stands  ri  * 
long  and  wide  street  which  runs  througb  the  centre 
lews,  and  is  InekMed  by  ■ high  wall.  The  Dumber  a 
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•treeu  m all,  aa  reckoned  by  ICr.  Bewdwh,  tm  twenty- 
aeven.  The  population  of  the  town  waa  cetimateil  by  the 
Aahantees  themselvea  at  upwanU  of  1 00,000;  but  thU  i$ 
moat  probably  an  exuKKcmtion. 

Beaides  the  eig^ht  great  road*,  which,  according  to  Dupuis, 
lead  from  Coomaaaie,  there  are  numerous  minor  roads, 
although  moet  of  them  are  merely  narrow  foot-paths, 
and  are  often  quite  impassable.  Most  of  the  tiwns  and 
villages  are  on  the  line  of  some  of  the  great  roails.  The 
inland  tracts  are  greatly  superior  to  those  that  load  down 
to  the  coast,  an  advantage  which  they  owe  both  to  the 
longer  time  they  have  been  in  use,  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  they  are  out.  From  beyond  Coc- 
massie  down  to  the  coast,  as  has  been  already  obsorvi'd,  the 
soil  IS  thickly  covered  either  with  lody  trees,  or  with 
brushwood  and  trees  intermixed ; but  many  of  the  parts 
traversed  by  the  great  roads  in  the  upper  country  are  0{>eD 
pluns. 

It  would  be  quite  idle  to  attempt  to  form  any  estimate  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Ashamce  populsiiun.  Of  tho  military 
force  of  the  state,  the  most  roooorate  aoenunt  which  Mr. 
Rowdich  received  was  tlmt  it  exceeded  200, UOO  men. 

The  men  of  Ashantee.  according  to  this  author,  though 
<er>  well  made,  are  not  so  muscular  as  the  Fantees.  The 
women  he  thought  in  general  handsomer  than  those  of 
Fantce.  Among  tlie  higher  eUssei  both  sexes  are  ro- 
markable  for  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons ; but  the  lower 
orders  are  for  the  most  part  very  dirty. 

Tlie  most  remarkable  among  the  moral  characteristics  of 
the  Ashantees  arc  their  warlike  ferocity  and  their  love  of 
blood.  These  passions  have,  as  usual,  deeply  coloured  their 
religious  belief  and  observances.  We  must  r'^fer  to  the  work 
of  Mr.  Rowdich  fur  an  account  of  their  the<  logical  system, 
which  is  throughout  a compound  of  the  mc^t  absurd  follies. 
The  most  horrid  of  the  practices  by  which  tL  ;}'  express  their  ' 
devotional  feelings  are  those  in  which  they  indulge  at  what 
are  called  the  Yam  and  the  Adai  customs,  the  former  com- 
mencing in  the  early  part  of  September,  when  the  oon-  I 
sumption  of  the  yam  crop  bogins,  the  latter  taking  place,  I 
alternately  on  a greater  and  less  scale,  every  throe  weeks.  I 
On  all  these  occasions  human  blood  (lows  in  mrrents.  The  ! 
sacriQces  are  described  as  exceeding  in  their  sanguinary  I 
character  even  those  tliat  take  place  at  the  neighbturing  ' 
court  of  Dahomey,  with  the  description  of  which  the  Euro-  I 
pean  public  bas  l^n  lunger  familiar.  | 

l*he  government  of  Ashantee  appears  to  be  a despotism.  : 
partially  controlled  by  an  arisUxrracy,  and  to  a greater  I 
extent  by  the  antient  customs  of  the  country.  But  in  vliat-  I 
ever  degree  the  royal  power  may  be  restrained  by  these  ' 
opposing  forces,  it  appears  to  be  unlimited  in  regard  to  the 
nght  to  dispose  at  pleasure  of  the  propo^.  the  liberty,  and 
the  lives  of  all  classes  of  the  population.  'Hic  king,  however, 
is  said  always  to  consult  his  great  council  before  entering 
upon  a war  or  upm  luiy  other  business  of  public  importance. 
The  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  nobility  has  been  for 
some  reigns  a policy  steadily  pursued  by  the  crown ; and  Mr. 
Rowdich  says  that  the  order  had  been  at  last  reduced  to 
only  four  individuals.  There  is,  however,  besides  the  here- 
ditary nobility,  a council  of  captains,  whose  advice  at  lea»t 
is  usually  asked  by  the  king  on  important  occu.sions.  The 
law  of  succession  to  the  throne  (anu  the  same  rule  holds  as 
to  the  estates  of  private  individuals)  is  in  some  renpecU  very 
singular,  the  nearest  heir  being  the  brother,  the  next  the 
sister's  son.  the  next  the  son,  and  the  next  the  chief  vassal 
or  slave.  In  the  Fantee  country  it  is  asserted  that  the  slave 
oomes  in  before  the  son.  who  only  inherits  such  protx^rty  as 
his  mother  had  possessed  independently  of  her  husbana. 

In  Ashantee,  besides  the  negroes,  there  is  a large  popu- 
lation of  Moslems,  that  is  of  Moors  professing  the  Muliam- 
medan  faith,  who  have  penetrated  thither  fn>m  the  north  of 
Africa.  These  people,  possessed  as  they  are  of  the  art  of 
writing  and  other  acquirements  not  shared  by  the  negru4*s, 
form  a very  inliucntial  l>ody  wherever  they  are  established. 
In  former  times  they  appear  indeed,  as  already  noticed,  to 
have  been  left  by  the  government  in  the  enjoyment  of 
almost  complete  independence.  In  difTerent  parts  of  the 
empire  they  still,  according  to  Mr.  Dupuis,  * live  in  political 
societies,  governed  by  their  respective  princes,  who  are 
vassals  to  the  king,  hut  who  enjoy  prerogatives  exceeding 
those  of  an^‘  other  class  of  subjects.*  l^m  what  is  sail 
elsewhere  it  appears  that  these  princes,  or  caboreers,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  At  Coomassie  and  many  of  the  other 
towua*  the  eommmee  with  distant  pUoes  if  aiuioeC  entirely 


in  the  hands  of  the  Moelems.  The  proTinees  in  whl^  they 
are  chiefly  found  are  to  the  north  of  Coomassie ; end  it  is 
stated  that  wherever  they  exist  in  considerable  numbers 
the  negro  population  is  much  less  ferocious,  and  in  general 
further  advanced  in  civilisation.  The  recently  conquered 
countries  of  Ghofan  and  Ghobagho  were  Moslem  states;  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moslems. 

Mr.  Rowdich  has  written  a confused  chapter  on  the 
Ashantee  language,  from  which  very  little  can  be  ga- 
thered. He  says  that  from  Amanaha  to  the  Volta 
there  are  six  different  languages  spoken : the  Amanabee, 
Ahanta,  Fantee.  Affootloo,  Accra,  and  Adampee.  But  tiie 
vocabularies  which  he  has  printed  show  that  these  are 
merely  so  many  dialects  of  one  language.  He  describes  the 
Ashantee  tongue  as  more  cultivated  and  refined  than  tlie 
Fantee,  Warsaw.  &c.,  and  as  pos-sessing  superior  euphony, 
from  its  abundance  of  vowel-sounds  and  its  rejection  of 
aspirates.  Oratory  is  an  arcomplishment  in  which  the 
Ashantee  chiefs  generally  excel.  The  rest  of  Mr.  Bowdich's 
dissertation  is  principally  occupied  with  a comparison  be- 
tween the  grammatical  neculiarities  of  the  Fantee  and  Accra 
dialects,  i^l  those  dialects  appear  to  be  charactcrixod  by 
the  absence  of  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  those  other  dis- 
guised forms  which  occur  m older  languages.  The  Ashantee 
music,  of  which  he  gives  some  specimens,  is  spoken  of 
in  high  terms  by  Mr.  Bowdich  for  its  sweetness  and 
animation.  Among  their  in»>trumeiits  are  a flute  mads 
of  a long  hollow  rwd.  with  three  holes ; a box  called  a 
Sanko.  the  top  of  which  is  covered  with  an  alligator's  or 
antelope's  skin,  having  a bridge  raised  over  it,  across  which 
are  extended  eight  strings;  immense  htwns,  made  of  ele- 
phants'tusks ; and  an  instrumont  somewhat  like  a bog- 
ptpe.  They  have  also  drums  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees 
hollowed  out ; and  in  their  martial  concerts  the  noise  is 
increased  by  the  aid  of  castanets,  gonggongs,  flat  sticka, 
rattles,  and  old  brass  pans. 

Mr.  Bowdich  has  given  various  drawings  of  the  bouses  of 
the  Ashantees.  The  walls  are  usually  formed  of  slakes  and 
wattle-work,  filled  up  with  clay.  All  have  gable  ends  and 
ridged  roofs,  consisting  of  u frame-work  of  bamboo,  over 
which  is  laid  a thatch  of  palm  leaves,  tied  with  the  runners 
of  trees.  Many  of  them  have  arcades,  and  many  also  are 
highly  ornamented  with  plaster,  paint,  carving,  and  other 
decorations.  The  doors  are  furmen  of  entire  pieces  of  cotton 
wood;  and  ilcnN  of  the  same  wood,  cut  out  with  an  adze, 
arc  also  sumi-tiracs,  though  raroly.  used  for  flouring.  Tliers 
is  frequently  uii  upptr-stury  supported  on  rsHers.  The 
windows  are  described  as  being  of  ‘ open  wood- work,  carved 
in  fanciful  flgures  and  intricate  patterns,  and  painted  red 
and  tlie  frames  as  ' frequently  rased  in  gold,  about  as  thick 
os  cartridge  paper.'  While  Mr.  Dupuis  was  at  Coomassie, 
the  king  ciimmenced  the  erection  of  a fort,  w hich,  although 
built  only  of  wood,  was  to  be  of  great  height  and  streng^. 
It  was  intended  as  an  imitation  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

The  principal  manufacture  of  the  Ashantees  is  that  of 
cotton  cloth,  which  they  weave  on  a loom  worked  by  strings 
held  between  the  toes,  in  webs  of  never  more  than  four 
inches  broad.  Silk  is  sometimes  interwoven  with  tlie  cot- 
ton. The  cloths  w hich  they  produce  are  often  of  great  fine- 
ness of  texture,  and  their  colouring  of  the  highest  hnllian^’. 
They  paint  their  paltorns  with  a fowl's  feather;  and  Mr. 
Bowdich  says,  that  he  bas  seen  a man  produce  these  figures 
in  this  manner,  with  great  regularity,  as  fast  as  he  himself 
could  write.  Another  of  the  arts  in  which  tliey  have  at- 
tained considerable  excellence,  is  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware.  They  aUo  tan  leather,  and  work  in  iron. 
Mr.  Bowdich  says  that  the  swonl  blades  which  they  make 
often  evini-e  very  fine  workmanship;  but  that  they  have 
no  idea  of  making  iron  from  the  ore  a.s  some  of  their  neigb- 
iMiurs  farther  in  the  interior  do.  He  describes,  howeier, 
an  ironstone  of  a dark  red  colour  spotted  with  grey,  from 
which  he  says  they  cast  bullets.  When  lead  is  scarce, 
some  of  their  ornaments  are  described  as  being  made  of 
brass  ; but  we  do  not  find  it  stated  that  copper  is  fuund  in 
the  country.  But  the  art  for  w hich  they  are  most  famous 
is  that  of  the  fabrication  of  figures  in  gold.  We  roust 
refer,  however,  to  Mr.  Bowdich's  work  for  a description  of 
the  processes  which  thev  employ.  Articles  formed  of  gold 
abound  in  the  houses  of  all  the  wealthier  inhabitants;  and 
in  the  king's  palace  those  of  most  common  use  are  de- 
scribed os  being  made  of  this  precious  material.  Mr.  Du- 
puis intimates,  however,  that  the  suiemenu  of  Ur.  ^iwdich 
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upon  thi»  head,  And  also  the  descriptiona  he  has  ^ven  of 
the  splendour  of  the  Ashantee  court  in  ^neral,  are  scrme- 
wbat  high  coloured. 

Gold  IS  found  in  this  country’  both  in  mines  and  in 
particles  washed  down  by  the  rains.  According  to  Du- 
puis, the  richest  gold  mines  known  to  exist  in  any  part  of 
Africa  are  those  in  Gaman.  Some  of  the  richest  of  these 
mines  arc  said  to  be  esteemed  sacred,  and  on  that  account 
are  not  worked.  The  wealthier  inhabitants  load  their  per- 
sons with  lumps  of  native  gold ; some  which  Dimuis  saw, 
be  thinks,  must  have  weighed  fully  four  pounds.  In  Akim, 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  empire  bordering  on  the  Volta, 
from  which  much  gold  was  formerly  obtained,  tho  mines 
are  now  either  oxbaustetl,  or  at  least  arc  no  longer  worked. 
There  are  many  nr.h  mines  in  the  small  district  of  Adoom, 
westward  from  Cape  Coast  and  about  three  days'  journey 
from  the  sea ; and  during  the  rainy  season,  it  is  said  that  not 
fewer  than  eight  or  ton  thousand  slaves  are  employed  in 
washing  for  gold  dust  on  the  banks  of  the  Bara,  in  Gaman. 

The  rainy  season  in  Ashantee  may  be  said  to  commence 
with  tho  month  of  May  ; but  the  heaviest  rains  are  from 
about  the  middle  of  September  to  the  end  of  the  following 
month.  In  some  years,  however,  there  is  little  or  no  rain 
at  all  during  the  usual  season.  Mr.  Bowdirh  has  given 
the  variations  of  the  thermometer  for  nearly  a whole  year, 
over  which  his  own  observations,  and  those  of  his  asso- 
ciates, extended.  In  June  it  appears  to  have  ranged  at 
Coomassie  from  73^  to  84*^;  in  July,  from  71^  to  81°;  in 
August,  from  68°  to  80d°;  in  September,  from  70°  to  82^°'; 
in  October,  from  70°  to  83°;  in  November,  from  69°  to 
834° ; in  December,  from  63°  to  80° ; and  In  January,  from 
68°  to  86°.  In  the  morning,  especially,  it  is  much  cooler 
at  Coomassie  than  at  Cape  Coast. 

The  yam  is  the  chief  vegetable  that  is  cultivated  in  Ash- 
antee. It  is  planted  at  Christmas,  and  dug  up  early  in 
September.  But  there  is  also  grown  a good  deal  of  corn, 
rice,  sugar-cane,  and  a mucilaginous  vegetable  railed  en- 
cruma,  somewhat  resembling  asparagus.  The  plantations 
are  of  considerable  extent,  ana  very  neatly  kept.  The 
principal  domesticated  animals  are  cows,  horses  of  a small 
Dreed,  goals,  and  a species  of  hairy  sheep.  Among  the  wild 
animals  with  which  the  region  abounds  arc  lions,  elephants, 
hennas,  wild  hogs,  deer,  antelopes,  alligature,  and  a variety 
of  snakes.  Among  the  birds  are  vultures,  parrots,  and 
several  small  species  of  beautiful  plumage,  which  sing 
melodiously.  But  all  the  departments  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  country  are  still  very  imperfectly  known. 

ASHBORNE  (or.  as  it  is  written  in  antient  records, 
ESSEBURNE.  ASHBURNE.  and  ASHBOURNE),  a 
considerable  market-town,  in  a rich  valley  not  far  from  the 
east  or  left  bank  of  the  river  Dove,  which  falls  into  the  Trent. 
Ashbourne  is  139  miles  from  Ixndon  and  thirteen  from 
Derby.  The  population  in  1831  was  2‘2-16,  and  the  number 
of  houses,  including  two  which  were  building  and  twenty- 
seven  uninhabited,  was  502. 

It  Is  pleasantly  situated.  High  hills  shelter  it  from  tho 
cold  winds  of  tne  north ; and  to  the  south-west  it  looks 
towards  tho  valley  mentioned  above,  whore  tho  Dove  winds 
through  some  of  the  richest  meadows  in  the  king^lom.  The 
church  is  m the  form  of  a cross,  with  a tower  rising  from 
the  centre,  surmounted  by  a (Inc  spire.  The  building  was 
probably  erected  in  1241,  as  there  is  a memorial  in  brass  of 
Its  dedication  to  St.  Oswald  in  that  year.  It  is  in  the  early 
English  style,  and  there  arc  several  good  door-ways.  The 
walls  and  buttresses  retain  the  characteristics  of  this  early 
architecture ; but  several  parts  of  the  church  arc  of  later 
date,  and  of  the  decorated  English  or  perpendicular  styles. 
It  contains  many  monuments  of  the  Cokainc  and  Boothhy 
families,  especially  a beautiful  monument  by  Banks  to  the 
roeuury  of  Penelope,  daughter  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  who 
died  in  1791,  at  the  early  age  of  six  years.  The  figure  of 
the  child  asleep,  in  white  marble,  has  been  much  admired. 
There  was  formerly  a presbytorian  meeting-house  in  Ash- 
^me;  and  at  present  there  are  two  places  of  worship,  one 
the  General  or  Arminian  Baptists,  and  one  for  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists;  as  well  as  one  for  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  (or  Lady  Huntingdun's  connexion),  in  the 
suburb  of  Compton,  antiently  Campdene,  which  is  separated 
from  the  town  on  the  south  side  by  the  rivulet  Henmore,  or 
Schoo. 

There  is  at  Ashbome  a grammar-school  founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Cokaioe  and  others  in  1686:  and  a Mr.  Spaiden, 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  by  his  will 


(dated  1710),  founded  two  elementary  schools,  one  M 
thirty  boys,  and  the  other  for  the  same  number  of  gtrla 
There  are  several  almshouses  in  the  town,  which  o«ve  their 
origin  to  different  benevolent  individuals,  especially  to  Mr. 
Spaiden  above-mentioned ; and  to  Mr.  John  Cooper,  who 
built  at  his  own  charge  the  Calvinistic  methodista*  chapel 
in  Compton,  and  also  built  and  endowed  an  almshouse 
adjoining  to  it 

The  market  is  on  Saturday,  for  com  and  provisions. 
There  are  no  less  than  eight  foira,  all  for  horses,  horned 
cattle,  and  sheep:  wool  is  sold  at  the  fair  in  July,  which 
is  considered  the  smallest  fair  in  the  year.  Ashbome  doei 
not  seem  to  possess  any  particular  manufacture,  unless  it 
be  of  lace : but  there  are  iron  and  cotton  factories  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  chief  trade  U in  cheese  and  malt 

The  parish  is  very  large,  and  extends  into  three  hundredv 
or  wapentakes:  viz..  VVirksworth  wapentake  (in  which  h 
the  town).  Appletree  hundred,  and  Morlcston  and  Lit- 
church  hundrM.  It  has  three  dependent  parochial  chapel- 
ries,  viz.,  Alsop-in-the-Dale,  Hognaston,  and  ParwrL 
The  population  of  the  parish,  including  that  of  the  town  (as 
given  above),  and  of  the  chapelries,  was  in  1831,  5699.  and 
the  whole  area  was  16,490  acres.*  The  living  is  a vicarage, 
of  which  the  Dean  of  Lincoln  is  patron.  The  rectory  o( 
Maplcton  is  annexed  to  it  The  rectory  of  Ashbome  was 
granted  by  William  II.  (Rufiis)  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
in  Lincoln,  and  to  the  bishop  of  that  see  and  his  sueoeswm: 
but  by  some  arrangement  at  a remote  period,  it  was  at- 
tacheti  to  the  deanery  of  that  see;  and  is  now  leased  oot 
by  the  dean.  Ashbome  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derb5 
and  the  diocese  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry. 

Ashbome  was  the  scene  of  some  contests  during  the  war 
between  CharU  i I.  and  the  Parliament.  In  Feb.  1 644.  tb<r 
troops  of  tho  latter  were  victorious  over  the  royalUts.  The 
young  Preten'  er  passed  through  Ashbome  in  his  retreat 
from  Derby,  in  1746.  (Lysons's  Afogaa  i(n(armt a;  Rhodes 
Peak  Scenery,  &c.) 

ASHBURTON  (antiently  written  ASPERTON).  a 
bonugh  town  in  the  hundred  of  Teignbridge,  in  Devoo- 
shire,  on  the  road  IVoiu  London  (by  Exeter)  to  Plymouth : 
192  miles  from  London,  19  from  Exeter,  and  24  froa 
Plymouth. 

I'he  town  is  situated  a short  distance  eastward  from  the 
river  Dart,  and  consists  mainly  of  a long  street,  through 
which  the  London  and  Plymouth  road  passes,  and  of  a secood 
street,  turning  off  to  the  right,  through  which  passea  the  road 
across  Dartmoor  to  Tavistock.  The  houses  are  neat,  and 
are  mostly  covered  with  slate,  which  abounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A small  stream,  which  turns  several  mills,  rutn 
through  the  town,  and  falls  into  the  l>art  about  two  miln 
lower  down,  just  where  the  Plymouth  road  crosses  the  Dart. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  a spacious  structuir 
in  the  form  of  a cross,  in  the  perpendicular  style  of  Gothic 
architecture.  Tho  tower  is  ninety  feet  high,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a small  spire.  In  the  chancel  are  several  stalli, 
as  in  collegiate  churches.  Adjoining  the  church  is  tbe 
antient  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  which  the  grammar- 
school  is  held,  and  also  the  meetings  for  parliamentary 
elections  and  other  public  business.  This  chapel  was  for- 
merly endowed  with  lands  valued  in  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.  at  10/.  16*.  ad.  per  annum.  Of  this  amount,  ten 
marks,  or  6/.  13*.  4d.  went  as  stipend  to  the  chantry  priest, 
who  was  to  keep  a grammar-scliool ; and  the  remainder 
to  maintain  and  repair  the  leaden  pipes  ' for  the  conductino 
of  wholesome  water  for  tho  relief  of  the  infected,  when  tbr 
plague  should  be  at  Ashburton,  that  they  might  not 
infect  others.'  These  lands,  it  is  probable,  are  the  parish 
lands  now  devoted  to  the  repair  of  the  chapel ; the  en- 
dowment of  the  grammar-school  coming  from  other  sources. 
The  chapel  was  used  for  marriages  and  other  occasional 
parochial  duty  in  the  early  part  of  the  lost  century. 

Besides  the  grammar-school,  there  are  some  endowmenb 
for  tho  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  town,  especially 
one  given  in  1764  by  Lord  Middleton  and  the  Hon.  John 
Harris  (at  that  timu  mcmliers  for  the  borough),  under  wnich. 
in  1821,  upwards  of  ninety  children  received  education 
from  two  schoolmasters  of  Ashburton.  In  1805,  the  ht« 
Miss  Dunning  founded  a gift  of  C/.  per  annum,  for  the  u- 
stniction  of  ten  girls  in  reading,  sewing,  &c. 

The  independents,  particular  hapiists,  and  Wcslcvao 
metho<lists  have  meeting-houses  in  the  town. 

* Ih  Um  parochial  rcluni*  for  1S31.  thr  chtprlrinorUafmaMoaaaii  Farads 
arr  glTcn  m tlUUiicI  frum  the  p.-trl>h  of  .Vihbonir. 
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The  chief  manufaeturo  of  Ashburton  is  that  of  serce. 
hich  is  mode  for  the  East  India  Company,  The  market 
IS  on  Saturday,  for  corn,  provisions,  &c.  A yarn  market, 
formerly  held  on  Tuesday,  under  letters  patent,  granted  by 
Charles  11.,  baa  bo^n  discontinued  for  many  years.  There 
are  four  fairs,  on  the  first  Thundays  in  >f^nrch  and  June, 
and  the  first  Tuesdays  in  Auj^ust  and  November*.  The 
March  fair  is  a large  cattle  fair,  and  that  in  November  a 
great  sheep  fair.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  parish  of 
Ashburton  was,  in  i£13l,  552.  including  thirty  nine  unin- 
habited, and  the  population  at  the  same  tune  amounted 
U>  4165. 

Ashburton  was  a parliamentary  borough  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  but  did  not  again,  except  once  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  return  menabers  till  the  last  parliament  of 
C barlea  I.  in  1640.  The  right  of  election  was  in  the  inha- 
bitant householders  and  the  holders  of  burgage  tenures : 
but  the  boundaries  of  the  borough  were  not  clearly  known. 
The  number  of  voters  was  estimated  at  between  300  and  400, 
but  the  members  were  realU'  the  nominees  of  Lord  Clinton 
and  Sir  Lawrence  Palk.  By  the  Reform  Bill  the  number 
of  representatives  was  reduced  from  two  to  one,  and  the 
boundary  of  the  parish  made  the  boundary  of  the  borough. 
The  number  of  houses  in  the  parish,  of  10/.  value  and 
^ward-s  was  estimated  in  the  boundary  reports  at  342. 
Tne  returning  ofiicer  is  the  portreeve,  who  is  chosen  aniiu- 
dUv  at  the  court  leet  and  baron  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Moreton, 
the  archdeacon^  of  Totness,  and  the  bishoprick  of  Exeter ; 
and  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury.  It  in- 
cludes the  chapelnes  of  oickington  and  Buckland-in-the  | 
Moor.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter  arc  the  patrons.  ' 
Ashburton  is  one  of  the  four  towns  in  which  the  stannary  | 
courts  are  held.  These  courts  arc  held  before  the  lonl  | 
warden  or  his  substitutes,  for  the  administration  of  justice  | 
among  the  tinners  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  by  >irtuc  of 
*1  privilege  granted  to  them  to  sue  and  be  sued  only  in  their  i 
own  courts.  The  other  stannary  towns  are  Chagford,  | 
Plyropton.  and  Tavistock. 

This  town  was  (he  birth-place  of  John  Dunning,  the  first 
Lord  Ashburton,  and  of  the  late  William  Gifford,  editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Rex’iete. — (Lysons's  .Voirnn  Rritannia;  He-  ' 
portt  of  Commusioners  f\f  bkarities,  i^'C.)  ' 

ASHBURTON.  LORD.  fSec  Dir.-^Nmo.]  1 

ASH BY-DE-LA-ZOUCH  (in  antient  writings  called 
ASCEBI  and  ESSEBV),  a market  town  in  the  hundred  of  | 
WesiGoscute,  in  the  county  of  Leicester.  It  is  on  the  little  ' 
river  Mese,  or  Mease,  a feeder  of  the  Trent,  and  on  the  rna»l 
from  London  to  Burton-upon-Trent ; 1 15  miles  fWim  London, 
tnd  1 7 from  Leicester,  the  county  town.  Its  original  de- 
signation was  simply  Ashby  ; the  distinctive  addition  of  Dc 
la  Zuuch.  it  received  from  the  Zouches,  who  were  lords  of  it.  ' 
This  town  consists  chieHy  of  one  street,  in  which  stands  a 
neat  market-cross,  and  was  nearly  surrounded  ot  one  time  | 
by  tbice  parks,  now  no  longer  existing,  vis.  Prestop  park, 
the  great  park,  and  the  little  park,  of  which  the  last  was 
the  homestead  U>  the  castle.  The  situation  of  the  town  ob- 
tained fi>r  it  from  Camden  the  character  of  Viila  Amamin- 
tima  (a  most  delightful  town).  The  land  around  is  chiefiy 
pasture. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  U a handsome  and 
lofty  antient  structure.  It  is  of  stone,  and  the  tower  con- 
tains six  large  1>ells  and  a set  of  chimes.  The  body  of  the 
church  is  well  pewed ; and  the  chancel  was  fitleil  up  with 
pews  for  his  own  family  by  Francis,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who 
died  in  1790.  On  each  side  of  the  chancel  is  a largo  chapel, 
projecting  considerably  beyond  the  side  of  the  church  : that 
on  the  north  side  is  converted  into  a vestry -room,  and  that 
on  the  south  side  is  the  burial  place  of  the  Hustings*  family. 
In  the  latter  is  a sculptured  monument  of  Francis,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  his  countess,  who  both  died  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  this  church  there  was,  in  1804,  when 
Mr.  Nichols's  History  of  Leicestershire  was  published,  a 
singular  instrument  of  punishment  called  the  finger  pillory. 
Itcon$iAte<l  of  a horixontaibcam  divided  lengthways  into  two 
parts : the  upper  part  tumc<l  on  a hinge  at  ono  end,  and 
was  fastened  by  a luck  at  the  other  end.  after  the  manner  l 
of  the  stocks.  In  this  machine  are  different-sized  holes  for 
containing  the  fingers  of  the  disorderly.  The  oeam  is  sup- 
ported by  two  upright  posts  about  three  feet  high. 

In  an  open  pasture  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  on  a 

• So  LytoB*'*  Muipta  Bntumnti;  Um)  10th  Auj^  aihI  lUlt  Hw.  ■eounlinz  to 
otb«n. 


gentle  eminence,  stand  the  rums  of  the  castle  of  A»hby. 
This  castle  seems  to  have  l>een  of  vast  extent  and  very  lofty. 
We  can  trace  out  the  great  hall,  kitchen,  various  chambers 
of  state,  the  chapel,  &c. ; wherein  are  found,  in  good  pre- 
servation. rich  doorways,  chimney-pieccs,  arras,  devices,  and 
other  ornamental  accompaniments.  (Sec  Nichols's  Leices- 
tershire, vol.  lii.  p.  612.)  It  was  built  by  l./ml  Hastings, 
i a nobleman  of  great  power  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV., 
I and  who  was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
(afterwards  Richard  IIl.)i  shortly  after  Edward's  death. 
It  was  one  of  the  places  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  confined. 

The  ‘Ivsnhoe*  baths,  erected  within  the  last  few  years, 
are  supplied  from  the  collieries  with  water  impregnated  with 
muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt,  to  a greater  degree  than 
sea  water.  There  arc  a small  theatre,  a handsome  hotel, 
and  lodging-houses. 

There  is  in  Ashby  a free  school,  founded  in  1567  by 
Henry,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  ; alsoa  school  for  educating  and 
clothing  twenly-six  boys,  founded  in  1669  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Dawson,  and  a small  foundation  for  the  instruction  of 
twelve  girls.  Another  charity-school  has  been  lately  founded 
by  Alderman  Newton,  of  Leicester. 

Woollen  and  cotton  sbx;kings.  and  hats,  seem  to  bo  the 
chief  articles  of  manufacture  in  Ashby  ; but  the  manufac- 
turers suffered  materially  during  the  war  which  followed 
the  first  French  revolution.  The  market  is  on  Saturday, 
and  is  well  supplied.  Tlierc  are  four  fairs  in  the  year, 
besides  a statute  for  the  hiring  of  servants  on  the  22nd 
September. 

Coal  and  ironstone  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town,  and  there  is  a canal  from  the  Coventry  canal  na- 
vigation, nearBedworth  in  Warwickshire,  to  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Ashby  (see  Bradshaw’s  M-tp  of  Canals),  and  a rail- 
road from  this  canal  to  the  town.  The  elevation  of  this 
canal  is  315  feet  5 inches  above  the  hose  assumed  as  the 
general  level  in  Bradshaw's  Mav.  It  runs  for  18  miles 
direct  distance  from  Bedworth  wiuiout  any  lock. 

The  living  is  a discharged  vicarage  with  the  chapel  of 
Blatkfonlby,  in  which  the  vicar  performs  service  once  a 
fortnight.  * It  is  in  the  deanery  of  Ackley,  archdeaconry  of 
Lei»*ester.  and  diocese  of  Lincoln.  There  are  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Fresbyterians,  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  metbodisU, 
ami,  according  to  some  late  accounts,  for  Inde{>en(]cnts. 

The  parish  is  extensive,  and  includes  the  hamlets  of 
Blackfordby  and  Biwthorp.  Kilwardby,  and  the  Calais, 
vi  hich  now  form  parts  of  the  town,  were  once  distinct  ham- 
lets. The  population  was,  in  1831,  4727,  of  whom  327  were 
in  the  chapelry  of  Blackfordby. 

Ashby  was  the  native  town  of  the  eminent  Bishop  Hall. 
In  the  civil  war,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  Ashby  was  gar- 
risoned for  the  king,  but  evacuat^  and  dismantled  by 
capitulation.  (Nichols’s  Hist,  of  Letcesiershire.) 

ASHDOD,  or  ASDOD  (‘A:**roc,  of  the  Greeks),  is 
situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Palestine, 
about  nine  miles  N E.  of  Ascalon,  and  ten  miles  S.8.W.  of 
Jamnia.  nic  mention  of  this  place  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Old  Testament ; it  was  one  of  the  five  Philiatinc  cities, 
and,  at  the  division  of  the  promised  land,  it  fell  to  the  lot  ot 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Joshua  XV.),  who,  however,  appear  not 
to  have  obtained  possession  ; fi'r  we  find  (1  Samuel  v.)  that 
300  years  subsequenilv  the  Philistines  in  their  wars  with 
the  Jews  having  cnpturc<l  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  brought 
it  to  Ashdod,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  their  god  Da- 
gon,  which  Ml  to  the  earth  before  it.  David  probably  got 
possession  of  Ashdod  when  he  ‘ look  Gath  and  its  towns 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.’  (Chronic,  i.  chap.  18.) 
It  was  taken  by  the  Assyrians  about  b.c.  714,  but  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  after  sustaining, 
according  to  Herodotus,  a siege  and  blockade  of  twenty- 
nine  years  in  the  reign  of  Psammitichus,  during  which 
it  must  have  suffered  greatly,  for  Jeremiah  calls  it  * the 
remnant  of  Ashdod.' 

The  temple  of  Dagon  was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  Maccu 
bseus,  an«l  the  town  burnt  during  the  wars  lietwecn  Alex 
■nder  Belas  and  Demetrius.  It  seems  never  to  have  re- 
covered its  former  splendour,  though  A.  Gabimus,  the 
Roman  governor  of  Syria,  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt.  By  the 
Romans  it  wa.s  callwl  Azotus.  and  is  also  noticed  by  this 
name  in  Strabo  and  the  Acu  of  the  Apostles.  Its  modern 
name  is  Ajuloud.  a near  approach  to  the  antient  one;  but 
there  are  no  remains  of  its  former  graiiduur.  It  is  now, 
Volney  says,  famous  only  for  iU  scorpions.  The  country 
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around  is  open,  and  little  cultivated,  and  the  village  small. 
The  principal  object  is  a largo  Turkish  khan  for  travellers, 
which  appearii  tu  occupy  the  site  of  some  antient  building — 
probably  one  of  the  primitive  Christian  churches,  as  an 
altar  ami  cross  are  still  standing,  and  there  is  an  inscription 
over  tile  door  in  some  Eastern  language.  It  lies  in  31”  45' 
N.  lat..  34”  37'  E.  long. 

Tlie  land  along  this  part  of  the  coast  is  perceptibly  gaining 
on  the  sea,  which  is  shallow,  and  deposits  in  tliis  bend  of 
the  coast  much  of  the  sand  from  the  moutlis  of  the  Nile. 
(Mangles  and  Irby.  See  Slcph.  Byzant. ; and  Nebemiab 
xiii.  2'h) 

ASHDOWN  FOREST,  a hilly  ano  woodland  district 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  in  what  is 
usually  denominated  * the  Weald.'  This  weald  was  before  ! 
the  Conquest  a vast  forest,  stretching  from  Lhichester  to  ' 
the  border  of  Kent;  and  the  designation  in  its  widest  sense 
is  understood  to  include  all  the  county  north  of  the  South 
Down  hills.  Ashdown  Forest  contains  about  Ib.OOO  or 
'iO.uiHi  acres.  The  black  sand  which  covers  it  is  of  various 
depth,  and  lies  upon  a thick  stratum  of  soft  clay.  The  chief 
value  of  ihc  district  is  as  a rabbit  warron.  Crowborough 
Beacon,  an  eminence  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  forest, 
is  804  feet  high.  The  road  from  London  tu  Lewes,  through 
MaresfieM  and  Ucktleld,  leads  across  this  waste.  (Young's 
Ge/wof  yiew  qf  the  Agriculture  qf  Sussex.  See  Ordnance 
Mav.) 

ASHER,  one  of  the  twelve  trilies  of  Israel.  [See  Palss- 

TINK.] 

ASHES,  the  remains  of  ony  thing  burnt,  whether  of 
vegetable  or  animal  origin,  and  to  a certain  extent  of  roine> 
ral  bodies  also.  First  with  respect  to  yegetable  ashet ; — 
Woody  fibre,  termed  cbemically  lignin,  is  composed  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon : it  constitutes  nearly  the 
whole  of  all  vegetable  matter,  and  it  is  almost  entirely 
dissipated  when  burnt.  Two  of  iu  elements,  by  combining 
with  the  oxygen  with  which  they  were  already  united,  and 
a fresh  portion  acquired  from  the  atmosphere,  form  new  com> 
pounds;  these  products  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  pre&ent 
purpose  minutely  bi  notice,  but  it  may  be  obscrvcil  that  they 
consist  chietly  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  carbon 
of  woody  fibre  is  the  element  which  remains  longest  unacted 
upon,  and  on  this  rircumsiani'e  Uie  preparation  of  charcoal 
ftom  wood  depends.  When,  however,  this  carbon  has 
been  totally  dissipated  by  the  long  continued  and  combined 
action  of  heat  and  the  oxygon  of  the  air,  there  remains  only 
a small  quantity  of  ashes;  these  arc  derived  pnncipally,  if 
not  entirely,  from  such  substances  as  the  plant  takes  up  from 
the  soil  during  its  growth,  and  which,  though  universally 
met  with,  ere  most  frequently  to  be  considered  rather  as 
accidental  than  necessary  constituents  of  the  vegetable. 
Ashes  vary  in  eorapneition  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
plant,  the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  and  of  the  manure  use<l 
upon  it.  But  few,  if  any,  of  the  constituents  of  the  ashes 
occur  iu  them  in  the  state  in  which  they  existed  in  the 
plant ; they  are  mostly  the  altered  results  of  combustion, 
but  to  this  part  of  the  subject  wo  shall  presently  recur. 

The  substances  usually  contained  in  the  ashes  of  land- 
planU  are  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  silica,  the  oxides  of 
iron  and  of  manganese,  chlorine,  carbonic,  sulphuric,  and 
phosphoric  acid:  alumina  occurs  Imt  rarely,  and  sometimes 
oxide  of  copper  has  been  met  with.  The  salts  derived  from 
the  combination  of  some  of  these  tKxlies  are  soluble  in  water ; 
such  are  the  compounds  of  potassium  and  sodium  with 
chlorine,  those  of  the  same  metals  with  the  carbonic  and 
sulphuric  acids,  and  with  silica  Lime,  and  some  of  the  other 
bases,  combined  with  the  carbonic  or  phosphoric  acid,  or 
with  silica,  are  insoluble  in  water.  Very  frequently  more 
than  one*half  of  the  ashes  of  vegetables  consists  of  carbonate 
of  lime. 

Tho  quantity  of  ashes  varies,  not  only  according  to  the 
sod,  age,  and  aspect  of  the  plant,  but  also  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  plant,  fVom  one  and  a half  to  three  and  a half 
per  cent,  of  its  weight,  after  dr)ing  in  the  air.  Suinetimes 
the  ashes  amount  to  four  or  five  per  cent.,  and  in  the  bark 
of  the  oak  to  six  per  cent : the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
ashes  also  vary  in  the  same  kind  of  wood  from  the  aceiden* 
tal  circumstances  already  noticed.  Berthicr  {Anntdee  de 
Chimie  et  de  Physique,  tom.  xxxii  p.  240)  has  given  the 
results  of  numerous  experiments  on  tho  ashes  of  different 
kinds  of  wood ; from  these  the  following  are  selected  as 
almost  Axtreme  eases  of  the  quantity  of  aahea  obtained  from 
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On  considering  the  cunstituenta  of  the  soluble  part  of 
wood'oshes.  it  will  be  evident  that  it  roust  consiat  of  the 
alkaline  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  cldorides ; while  the 
insoluble  matter  is  chiefly  a^mposod  of  carbonate  of  Uim, 
and  probably  of  magnesia,  pbjsphate  of  lime,  and  plKKphate 
of  iron.  Wood-asbes  may  contain  a considerable  portion  of 
iron  witliout  its  being  indicated  hy  the  colour  of  its  oxide, 
because  it  is  in  the  state  of  phosphate ; the  maDganese 
appears  to  exist  as  an  oxide ; thi.H  is  indicated,  not  only  by 
the  greyish  tint  which  it  imparts,  but  also  by  the  staeli 
chiurine  evulvcd  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid. 

It  needs  hardly  lie  stated  that  the  incineration  at 
wood  is  a most  important  operation;  from  its  ashes  art 
obtaineil  the  immense  quantities  of  impure  potash,  an'i 
the  carbonate  called  i>cur/asA.  imported  from  America  and 
other  countries,  [^e  Potassium  and  its  salts]  Al* 
though  wood-ashes  tlius  yield  carbonate  of  potash,  ye: 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  salt  exists  in  the 
sap  of  the  plant.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  opinion  of  Vau- 
quelin,  the  alkali  is  there  combined  with  acetic  acid  ; aM 
it  is  well  known  that  acetate  of  polasli  is,  by  heat  and  the 
decomposition  of  its  acid,  converted  into  carbonate.  Tb< 
sap  of  plants  contains  also  other  vegetable  acids,  as  the  ox- 
alic, citric,  tartaric,  malic,  &e. ; and  the  salts  which  these 
form  with  potash  arc  decomposed  by  heat,  and  yield  the 
carbonate,  ^le  sources  of  the  alkalis  is  a subjec^t  which  ba» 
been  much  discussed,  but  there  is  now  no  question  of  then 
being  acquired  from  the  soil,  in  the  same  way  as  the  lime 
and  metallic  oxides.  It  is  well  known  that  basaltic  rocks 
contain  soda,  and  granite  rocks  potash ; and  it  has  been 
found  that  fir  trees  growing  in  a soil  derived  from  the 
disintegration  of  basalt,  contain  much  more  soda  and  less 
potash  than  those  which  grow  in  disintegrated  granite. 

The  ashes  of  land  plants  yield  principally  the  salta  of 
potash ; those  of  marine  plants  afford  a large  quantity  of 
soda  salts,  and  especially  the  carlionate.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  sa/soia  and  saltcornia  cultivated  on  the  coasts 
of  Spain,  which,  when  full  grown,  are  cut,  drie<l,  and  burnt 
in  trenches ; tho  resulting  ashes  are  called  hariUa,  and  an 
imported  in  the  state  of  hard,  grey,  porous  masses.  The 
ricnest  barilla  contains  about  4U  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
mixed  with  various  saline  and  earthy  impurities.  It  is  used 
for  soap-making,  and  in  other  manufketures  requiring  an 
alkali ; but  since  the  duty  has  been  taken  off  common  salt, 
and  on  account  of  the  cheapness  with  which  soda  is  obtained 
from  it,  barilla  is  now  much  less  used  than  formerly. 

AV/yi  is  the  ash  of  some  varieties  of  iea*weed,  oepecially 
of  tho  /ucus  saccharinus  and  /ueus  pesiculosus.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  the  islands  of  Scotland,  and  contains  scarcely  one- 
tenth  as  much  carbuiiute  of  soda  as  barilla  docs ; the  re- 
mainder consists  principally  of  chloride  and  iodide  of  sudiuni, 
sulphate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  lime,  earthy  and  carbona- 
ceous matter.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crown  glass, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  soap. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  a portion  at  least  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda  found  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants  re- 
sults from  the  double  decomposition  of  common  a^t  by  tbs 
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potash  salts  crnginatly  existing  in  thoin.  [See  Sodium  and 
lU  salts.] 

Coal  a$he»  are  extremely  various  both  in  their  appear- 
ance and  composition.  Thus  much  of  the  coal  of  the  north 
of  England,  under  oomroon  circumstances,  bums  to  a cin- 
der, which  is  a mixture  of  the  a.shes  of  the  coal,  with 
some  carbonaceous  mutter  requiring  rather  a high  tem- 
perature to  burn  it,  on  account  of  its  being  enveloped  by 
incombustible  matter.  The  coal  of  Somersetshire  bums  to 
red  ashes,  evidently  coloured  by  peroxide  of  iron ; those 
of  the  Staffordshire  coal  are  nearly  white. 

Coal,  like  wood,  consists  principally  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen,  and,  according  to  l>r.  Thomson,  it  contains 
nitrogen  also.  The  carbon  gcnerallv  varies  from  seventy- 
five  to  ninety  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  ashes  yielded 
by  dilTercnt  kinds  of  coal  varies  considerably ; aci«)rding 
to  Kirwan,  Wignn  coal  contains  T57  per  cent  of  ashes; 
Whitehaven  coal  1*7,  and  Swansea  coal  3 33  per  cent. : they 
consist  principally  of  silica  and  alumina,  witn  small  quan 
titles  of  lime,  someiimcs  magnesia,  and  also  peroxide  of 
iron ; but  they  do  not  contain  either  the  chlorides,  phos- 
phates, or  alkaline  salts  found  in  woo<l-ashcs. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  while  the  ashes  produced  by 
some  kinds  of  coal  arc  nearly  useless,  that  fonn  of  them 
w’hich  results  from  the  imperfect  combustion  of  the  north- 
country  coal  burnt  in  Ixmdon  is  very  largely  and  cconomi- 
calU-  employed  in  brick-makinjj. 

Peat  (ixhea  have  been  examined  by  Klaproth;  the  peat 
ofMansfeld  yielded  20*5  per  cent,  of  incombustible  matter, 
consisting  nf  silica,  alumina,  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
peroxide  of  iron.  MM.  OlicrUn  and  Buchner  have  lately 
analyzed  the  ashes  of  the  turf  occurring  near  Strasburgh  ; 
1000  parts  of  the  dried  turf  yielded  180  of  ashes,  of  a red- 
dish grey  colour,  mixed  with  while  and  reildish  gritty  par- 
ticles of  an  earthy,  saline  taste,  and  infusible  bv  the  blow- 
pipe. One  hundred  parts  of  these  ashes  yielderl 

Common  salt,  ^ith  a little  sulphate  of  lime  . 1 0 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  of  magnesia 
Phosphate  of  magnesia  and  of  alumina  . 

Sulphate  oflime  and  oxide  of  iron  . * 

Alumina  and  sdica  . . • j 

100 

The  ashes  contained  neither  free  nor  carbonated  alkali,  no 
iodine,  nor  any  sulphuret.  (Journal  de  PAurm<ici>.  Avril, 
1834.) 

With  respect  to  animal  cuhea,  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
different  forms  of  animal  matter  have  been  subjecierl  to 
incineration.  From  the  following  results  obtained  by  Ber- 
zelius, in  his  experiments  on  the  ashes  of  bones,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  anticipate  that  phosphate  of  lime  would  consti- 
tute the  larger  part  of  the  ashes  of  the  animal  wlids,  ex- 
cepting the  fat ; he  found  that  ox  bones,  after  the  dissipa 
tioii  of  the  carbonaceous  animal  matter  which  they  con- 
tained. yielded  bC  7 per  cent,  of  ashes,  composed  of 

Phosphate  oflime,  with  a little  fluoride  of  calcium  57*33 
Carbonate  of  lime  « . .3*85 

Pho'>phato  of  magnesia  . . 2*05 

Soda*  with  a very  little  chloride  of  sodium  , 3*45 

66*  7U 

The  ashes  of  human  bones  contain  about  four  per  cent,  less 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  almiist  7i  |ier  ceut.  more  of  car- 
bonate than  ox  bones.  With  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  all  the  above  compounds  existed  as 
stated  in  the  Inme  previously  to  incineration  : this  circum- 
stance fisrms  a remarkable  difference  betw  een  vegetable  and 
animal  ashes. 

Animal  ashes,  termed  technioally  Ixme  <uA,  are  some- 
tiroea,  though  with  less  effect  than  unburnt  bones,  employed 
as  a manure;  also  for  the  purpose  of  making  assay  cupels, 
and  iu  the  preparation  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Volcanic  oiAea  only  remain  to  be  noticed.  Vauquelin 
examined  some  ashes  from  Vesuvius  which  fell  at  Naples 
in  1 822  ; their  colour  was  greyii>h,  they  were  tasteless,  and 
found  to  consist  of  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  muriate  of  am- 
monia. sulphate  of  lime,  potash,  copper,  manganese.  lime, 
and  charcoal;  the  proportions  of  these,  however,  were  not 
determined.  (Annalen  de  Ckimie  at  de  Phyiique,  tome  xxv. 
p.  72.)  Vauquelin  also  analysed  tlie  aslies  ejected  in  the 
same  year  from  iEtna;  they  were  of  a grey  colour,  and  in 
fine  powder;  when  heated  to  redness  in  contact  with  the 
air.  they  exhaled  sulphurous  acid,  and  in  a cIoac  vessel  they 
yielded  sulphur.  The  following  statement  shows  that  the 
ceffiptmliuu  of  these  ashes  was  very  different  from  those  of 


I Vesuvius  ejected  in  the  tame  year.  One  hundred  rarts 
I con»isted  nearly  of— 

Silica  , . .28*10 

Sulphate  of  lime  . . * 18* 

Sulphuret  of  iron  . . 20*68 

Alumina  . . 8* 

lime  . , .2*60 

Charcoal  . . , 1 • 

Sulphate  of  copper  and  of  alumina  \ 

Traces  of  sulphur,  a muriate  and  moisture  1 

100*00 

(Annalet  de  CAimiV  etde  Phytique,  tome  xxxil.  p.  111.) 

ASHFORD,  a market-town  in  Kent,  on  the  west  tide 
of  the  Stour,  just  below  the  qonfluence  of  the  two  upper 
branches : it  is  on  the  road  from  London  (through  Maid- 
stone) to  Folkstone,  53  miles  from  London.  19  from  Maid- 
stone, and  14^  from  Canterbury.  It  is  called  in  Doomsday- 
book  both  Estefort  and  Eiisetesford.  and  in  oUicr  antirut 
rccord.s  Essbcli»ford.  taking  its  name  from  Ihe  E^sbe  or 
Eschet,  a now  obsolete  designation  of  the  west  branch  of 
the  Stour  from  its  source  near  Lenham  to  this  place. 

Thu  situation  of  this  town  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  being 
on  a small  eminence,  with  a gentle  ascent  to  it  on  cverv  side. 
The  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  main  street  (through 
which  the  Folkstone  road  jias^es)  is  of  considerable  width, 
and  is  paved.  The  market  house  is  in  the  centre  of  it,  and 
the  church  on  the  south  side.  At  the  east  end  of  the  town 
is  a stone  bridge  of  four  arches  over  the  river  Stour.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday,  There  is  a monthly  fair  or  market 
for  the  sale  of  fat  and  lean  stock,  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  the  month  ; and  there  are  four  other  fairs,  as  far  as  we 
can  gather  from  our  authorities.  Several  genteel  families 
reside  in  the  town.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831 
was  2.809. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  a grammar-school  of  some  re- 
pute, founded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  Sir  Norton 
Knatchbull.  Tlic  master  is  still  appointed  by  the  Knatch- 
bull  family. 

The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a cross,  with  a tower  rising 
from  the  centre,  lofry  and  well-proportioned,  and  surmounted 
by  four  pinnacles.  The  chundi  is  in  ihe  perpendicular 
style,  and  has  some  good  doorways  and  windows.  Several 
sumptuous  monuments  of  the  Smyth  family  ore  iu  a chapel 
adjoining  the  south  transept.  Thetowerwas  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  by  Sir  John  Fogge.  who  also  tiiurh  re- 
paired, if  he  did  not  rebuild,  the  church;  and  founded  a 
' college ' or  choir  (consisting  of  the  vicar  as  roaster  or  pre- 
bendary*. two  fit  chaplains,  and  two  lay  clerk-),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  suppressed  before  the  RefurmuUon.  A 
chantry  founded  in  tlie  time  of  Edward  III.  wan  aI>o  sup- 
pressed during  the  progress  of  (be  Reformation.  The  living 
is  a vicarage  in  llie  presentation  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Rochester.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  different  deno- 
minations of  dissenters:  also  two  national  schools,  one  for 
bot^  and  one  for  girls. 

The  greater  part  of  the  parish  constitutes  what  is  termed 
* the  liberty  of  the  town  or  Ashfunl,’  and  is  separated  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  hundretl  It  has  a constable  of  its 
own.  The  town  is  governed  hy  a mayor,  and  hu.H  a court  of 
record  every  three  weeks  for  all  actions  of  debt  or  damages 
not  exceeding  twenty  marks  (O/.  13«.  4(f  ). 

ASHLAR,  rough  stones  of  various  sizes.  This  term  is 
applied  to  free-stunes  when  they  ore  first  taken  out  of  the 
quarry. 

ASHLER,  a faiting  made  of  squared  stones.  In  coun- 
tries wliere  stone  is  scarce  and  expensive,  ashler  principally 
consists  of  thin  slabs  of  sUme  used  to  fare  the  brick  and 
rubble  walls  of  buildings.  These  slabs  are  generally  from 
four  to  six  inches  thick.  Ashler  is  of  several  Linds.  Plane 
ashler  is  so  called  when  the  surface  uf  the  stone  is  mode 
quite  smooth.  All  the  public  buildings  of  London  in  w hich 
stone  is  used  are  more  or  less  faced  with  plane  a^hler.  When 
the  stone  shows  on  iu  surface  a series  of  narrow  parallel 
Hutings.  the  work  is  called  tooled  ashler.  This  is  princi)>aUy 
to  be  met  with  in  the  basements  of  buildings  where  the 
stone  is  set  with  ffutings  running  perpendicularly.  There 
IS  also  an  ornamental  kind  of  ashler,  very  common  in  build- 
ings, produced  by  slightly  cutting  into  the  stones,  so  as  to 
make  a depression,  along  one,  two,  or  more  ut  the  sides  of 
the  joinU.  Tliis  kind  of  ashler  is  called  rusticated  ashler. 
[For  a more  particular  account  of  rusticated  work,  see 
j Masonry. 1 The  Banqucting-hall  at  Whiiehull,  Somerset 
I house,  the  Uankof  England,  and  St.  Paul  s Cathedral,  may 
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br>  ttken  u examples  of  rusticated  ashler  iti  London . an  I 
example  of  rusticated  ashler  on  the  north  side  of  the  | 
westem  entrance  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  is  given  in  the  cut.  1 


ASHLERING,  a term  in  roasonr>'  signifying  the  act  of 
bedding  in  mortar  the  ashler  above  described.  The  term  is 
also  in  carpentry  to  signify  the  short  upright  pieces  of 
wood  placed  in  the  ruof  of  a bouse  to  cut  off  the  acute  angle 
between  the  joists  of  the  floor  and  the  rafters:  almost  all  the 
garrets  in  London  are  built  in  this  way.  The  annexed 
cut,  representing  a section  of  a garret,  shows  the  ashler- 
ing  above  descril^d. 


ASHMOLE,  ELIAS,  an  eminent  antiquary  and 
herald,  the  founder  of  the  museum  which  still  bears  his 
name  at  Oxford,  was  the  only  son  of  Simon  Ashmole,  a 
saddler  of  Lichfield,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Anthony  Boyer 
of  CoTentry.  He  was  bom  May  23d,  16J7,  and  was  placed 
at  an  early  age  as  a chorister  in  the  cathedral  of  Lich- 
field. He  was  aAerwards  taken  into  the  family  of  James 
Paget.  Esq.,  one  of  the  puisne  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  had  married  his  mother's  sister;  under  whose  roof  he 
studied  law,  spending  his  leisure  hours  in  acquiring  music 
and  other  accomplishments.  In  1638  he  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Peter  Mainwaring,  of  Smallwood  in  Cheshire, 
and  in  Michaelmas  term  the  same  year  he  became  a solicitor 
in  chancery.  In  Februorv,  1641,  he  was  sworn  an  attorney 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  lost  his  wife  on  the  5th  of  De- 
cember the  same  year.  The  troubles  coming  on.  and  being 
a royalist  in  principle,  he  retired  from  London  into  Cheshire. 
In  1645  he  became  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  ordnance 
in  the  garrison  at  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  Worcester, 
where  he  was  first  a commissioner  and  allerwards  receiver 
and  registrar  of  the  excise.  He  became,  soon  after,  a captain 
in  I.ord  Ashley's  regiment,  and  comptroller  of  the  ordnance. 
In  the  midst  of  these  employments  he  was  far  from  neglect- 
ing his  studies,  having  entered  himself  of  Rrazennose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  with  great  vigour  to 
the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  astronomy, 
and  where  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  George 
Wharton  led  him  into  the  absurd  mysteries  of  astrology. 

In  July,  1646,  the  king's  affairs  having  grown  desperate, 
after  the  surrender  of  Worcester,  Mr.  Ashmole  withdrew 
again,  for  a few  months,  to  Cheshire;  but  coming  to 
London  he  fell  in  with  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Jonas  Moore, 
Mr.  William  Lilly,  and  Mr.  John  Booker,  esteemed  the 
greatest  astrologers  of  their  time,  and  was  by  them  caressed, 
instructed,  and  ailmitted  into  their  fraternity.  In  1647  he 
went  into  Berkshire,  where  he  made  choice  of  the  village  of 
Englefield  for  the  place  of  his  retirement,  at  which  he 
studied  botany.  In  1649  he  married  his  second  wife,  the 
Lady  Mainwaring  (widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Mainwaring,  Knt. 
recorder  of  Reading),  whose  second  son  by  a funner  hus- 


band, Mr.  Humphrey  Stafford,  made  great  opposition  ti 
the  mutch.  Tiie  fortune  >vbich  he  obuimcd  with  this  Udv 
(he  was  her  fourth  husband)  c'liabled  him  to  open  his  bou!« 
to  the  most  learned  and  scientific  persons  of  the  time. 
In  1650  he  published  m 12mo.  a treatise  written  bt 
Dr.  Arthur  Dec  upon  the  philosopher's  stone,  under  the  tith 
of  Faxciruiia  Chemicus ; or,  Chymicul  CrMections  e^rpreit- 
ing  the  Jnprees,  Progreu,  and  Egreas  the  secret  Her 
metick  Saenre,  out  of  the  rhoiceat  andmoat  famou*  autktn. 
Whereunto  ie  added,  the  Arcanian,  or  grand  secret  of  Her- 
metick  Philosophy.  Both  made  English  by  James  Ha- 
Bollc,  Esq.,  in  which  name,  the  letters  of  his  own  will  be 
found  transposed.  He.  at  the  same  time,  addressed  bimsel/ 
to  an  undertaking  of  greater  consequence,  a complete  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  such  Englisn  chemists  as  had  till 
tlien  remained  in  manuscript ; to  which,  as  well  as  to  u 
ardent  passion  for  the  study  of  chemistry,  he  had  ben 
excited  by  one  Backliouse,  who  wa.s  reputed  an  adept,  taj 
whom,  from  his  free  communication  of  chemical  secmi^. 
Mr.  Ashmole,  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  was  aocustotnei 
to  call  * father.'  In  his  diary,  April  3d.  1651,  be  sari. 
* Mr.  William  BarkhouM*,  of  Swallowficld  in  com.  Berk\ 
causeil  me  to  call  him  father  tbenceforuard.'  He  likewue 
employed  a part  of  his  time  in  acquiring  certain  manus! 
arts,  such  as  engraving  seals,  casting  in  sand,  and  ibc 
mystery  of  a working  goldsmith.  In  1652,  believing  tht*. 
a competent  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  necessary  for  undr- 
stamling  and  explaining  such  authors  as  had  written  on 
the  hermetic  science,  he  applied  bimselfto  the  study  of  that 
language,  under  a rabbi  of  the  name  of  Solomon  Fnak 
At  length  toward  the  close  of  1 652  his  Theairvm  CAymtev* 
Britannicum  appeared,  a quarto  volume,  containing  msQT 

iecei  of  our  old  hermetic  philosophers.  This  work  gaiuei 

im  a high  reputation,  and  among  other  scholars  to  whoo 
it  extended  his  acquaintance  was  the  celebrated  John  Seldeu. 
with  whom  he  lived  in  intimate  friendship  till  his  dead 
Ashmole's  marriage  with  the  I.ady  Mainwaring,  exclusnt 
of  mere  family  opposition,  involved  him  in  sever^  law-suiu. 
and  at  last  in  one  in  Chancery  with  the  lady  herself.  Oc- 
tober 8th,  1657,  he  says.  ‘ The  cause  liotween  me  and  my 
wife  was  heard,  where  Mr.  Serjeant  Maynard  observed  b 
the  court  that  there  were  800  sheets  of  depositions  on  b> 
wife's  part,  and  not  one  word  proved  against  roe  of  umo| 
her  ill,  nor  ever  giving  her  a bad  or  provoking  word.' 

Ashmole  now  devot^  himself  to  the  study  of  antiquitr 
and  records.  This  recommended  him  to  Mr.  afterwards  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  whom  he  accompanied  about  this  tioM. 
when  making  bis  survey  of  the  Fens.  Ashmole's  relui 
for  chemistry  had  abated,  and  he  gave  up  his  intentwa 
of  extending  his  Theatrum  Chymicum  to  several  volumes 
In  1658,  however,  ho  publish^  a treatise  on  the  philox- 
pher's  stone,  entitled  The  Way  to  Bliss;  in  three  booJta: 
410.;  a work,  in  which  he  took  leave  of  his  friends  the 
astrologers  and  alchemists  with  a good  Grace. 

In  the  spring  of  1656  Ashmole  applied  bimselfto  the 
collecting  of  materials  for  a History  pf  the  Order  of  tk> 
Garter,  tne  publication  of  which  will  be  more  particularii 
noticed  hereafter.  In  this  year  also  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  made  a catalogue  of  the  coins  which  bad  bero 
given  to  the  Bodleian  Library*  by  Archbishop  Laud.  Iq 
1659  tho  younger  Tradescant  and  his  wife  made  over  to 
him,  by  deed  of  gift,  the  Museum  of  curiosities  at  South 
Lambeth,  which  the  two  Tradescants,  father  and  son,  had 
' been  long  accumulating. 

Upon  the  Restoration,  Mr.  Ashmole  was  early  introduced 
to  the  presence  and  favour  of  King  Charles  II.  who,  on  June 
18. 1660,  bestowed  upon  him  the  place  ofWindsorhe^d  : aod 
a few  days  after  appointed  him  to  make  a description  of  the 
royal  collection  of  medals.  On  the  3d  of  September  thst 
year,  he  had  a warrant  signed  for  the  office  of  oommiseioiwr 
of  excise ; and  was  also  joined  in  a commission  for  an 
examination  of  the  notorious  Hugh  Peters,  respecting  the 
royal  library  and  medals  which  had  fallen  into  Peter*  • 
hands  in  1648. 

On  November  2,  1660.  be  was  called  to  the  bar  in  ti>' 
Middle  Temple  halt;  and  in  January,  1661,  admitted  F.R.5 
•Soon  after  this  time,  he  had  several  new  prefennestf 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  amongst  them,  by  warrant,  Fe- 
bruary 9.  1661,  the  secretanship  of  Surinam.  On  the 
1 7th  of  February,  1665,  Sir  Edwanl  Byshe  sealed  bis  de- 
putation for  visiting  Berkshire,  which  visitation  he  began  cn 
the  11th  of  March  following.  June  9,  1666,  he  was  ap- 
pointed occomptaot-general  and  country  accomptant  io  tW 
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excise.  Hid  second  wife.  Lady  Mainwarin^,  djiiijf  at  llic*  on  B'tijk*  and  MSS.  in.  The  Diary  of  hi<t  Life.  This 
beginning  of  April  this  year,  Ashmolo  paid  his  addresse^^  work  was  first  piiUUhvtl  in  duodecimo  in  1 n 7,  under  the 
with  little  delay  to  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  his  good  friend  title  of  Memoirs  of  the  I. i/e  of  the  I- anted  antiquary,  Hlias 
Sir  William  ^gdole,  and  was  married  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Ashmole,  E%q.  drawn  up  by  himself  by  u\iy  of  Diary,  trith 
chapel  on  the  3d  of  November  following,  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  nn  Appendix  of  Original  Letters.  J*ubli»hed  by  Cliarles 
afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester:  and  on  the  19th  of  July.  Burraan,  Emj.  Reprinted  with  \A\y*>  Dutory  of  his  Life. 
1669,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  University  of  and  Times,  ocia\o,  London.  I77*l.  It  is  from  Uiis  diary, 
Oxford  by  diploma.  He  was  now  courted  and  esteemed  by  abounding  in  absurd  and  whimsical  memoranda,  that  the 
the  greatest  persons  in  the  kingdom ; and  having  finished  dates  and  facts  in  the  prcv'cding  memoir  have  been  priii' 
his  labours  upon  tlie  History  of  the  Older  of  the  Garter,  pre-  cipally  taken.  (Sec  also  Wo^'s  Athentr  Oxonienses, 
aented  that  work  to  the  king.  May  8,  1672,  who,  as  a murk  Bliss's  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  3.54.  Biogr.  Brit,  by  Kippia,  vol. 
of  approbation  for  his  toil  and  research,  presented  him  with  i-  p-  293.) 

a privy  seal  for  400/.  In  1675  he  resigned  his  ofhee  of  ASHOV^ER,  a town  in  Derbyshire,  pleasantly  situated 
Windsor  herald;  and  in  1677,  on  Sir  Edward  Walker's  ; in  a deep  narrow  valley,  watered  by  the  river  Amber;  six 
death,  might  have  been  made  garter  king  of  arms,  but  miles  S.W.  of  Chesterfield,  which  is  the  post  town,  and  four 
waived  the  appointment  in  favour  of  his  father-in-law,  Sir  from  Matlock.  It  has  a small  market,  frequented  during 
William  Dugdale.  At  the  close  of  1677  he  was  proposed  the  winter  by  a few  butchers ; and  two  fairs  for  horned  cattle 
to  represent  the  city  of  Lichfield  in  parliament,  but  finding  and  sheep.  As  the  market  is  so  insignificant  and  irregular, 
himself  insufficiently  supported,  withdrew  his  pretensions,  and  is  moreover  held  without  charter  (as  arc  also  the  lairs). 
On  the  26th  of  January,  1679,  a fire  broke  out  in  the  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  a village:  but  Messrs.  Lysuns 
Middle  Temple,  in  a set  of  chambers  next  to  those  in  which  i (J/ui'nu  BriUmnia)  reckon  it  among  the  market-towns. 
Mr.  A.shmole  resided,  by  which  he  lost  tho  greater  part  of  Stocking-wcaung  and  tambour-working  give  employment  to 
bis  library,  a cabinet  of  90U0  ontient  and  modem  coins,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants. 

a great  collection  of  seals,  charters,  and  other  antiquities:  | The  church  is  a Gothic  building  with  a nandsomc  spire, 
his  manuscripU,  liowever,  and  his  gold  medals,  were  fur-  ' and  contains  several  monuments  of  the  Babinglun  ami 
tunately  preserved,  by  being  in  the  house  which  had  lK>«n  other  families.  There  is  in  it  a singular  aniient  leaden 
Tradescant's  at  Lamlielh.  Dr.  Plot  gave  an  account  of  this  font,  hexagonal  in  the  lower  part,  but  in  the  up(>or  part 
loss  to  Anthony  'X  Wood,  who  printed  it  in  his  Athene  circular,  and  ornamented  with  rudely  cxccute<l  figures  in 
Oxonienses.  bas-relief,  with  flowing  drapery’,  and  books  in  their  left  hands, 

In  1692,  the  University  of  Oxford  having  finished  a standing  under  circular  or  Norman  arches  and  separated  bv 
building  as  a repository  for  curiosities  near  the  theatre,  slender  pillars.  Tliere  is  an  enduwe^l  school,  with  a sebuof- 
Ashmole  (according  to  a proposition  made  to  them  before  it  house  built  in  17U3  ; also  meeting-houses  for  the  Wesleyan 
was  begun)  sent  thither  the  collection  of  rarities  which  ho  . and  Primitive  MethodisU. 

hail  received  from  the  Trailescants,  tc^etber  with  sui;h  The  parish  of  Ashuver  isextensive.containing  11,290  acres, 
additions  as  he  had  marie  to  them  ; to  which  he  afterwards  and  has  a population  of  31 79.  It  is  mostly  m the  hundrcil  of 
added  the  donation  of  his  manuscripts  and  library.  This  is  Scarsilule  ; but  the  dependent  hamlets  of  Dethwick,  Lea, 
still  called  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  and  Holloway,  are  in  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworth.  The 

In  the  banning  of  1685  Ashmole  was  again  invited  to  living  is  a rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby,  and  the 
represent  tho  corporation  of  Lichfield  in  parliament,  but  , diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Dethwick  is  a chapelry. 
upon  King  James  intimating  to  him,  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  | There  are  in  the  parish  considerable  lead-mines,  espe- 
that  he  would  take  it  kindly  if  he  would  resign  his  interest  j daily  those  of  Gregory,  Brimstone  Dyke,  and  Overton, 
to  Mr.  Lawson,  he  wailed  upon  his  Majesty  and  told  him  ' Blende,  or  black  Jack,  an  infuriur  species  of  zinc  ore,  is 
that  lie  was  all  obedience.  In  1686,  on  tho  death  of  his  ' found.  Limestone  is  i|uarried  in  great  quantity,  also 
father-in-law.  Sir  William  Dugdale,  liu  declined  a second  , coarse  grindstones,  and  whetstones  of  a finer  grain.  Ochre 
time  the  office  of  garter,  which  ho  would  have  obtained  for  is  found  in  some  of  the  mines.  Chamomile  is  cultivated  for 
his  brother-in-law,  John  Dugdale.  but  was  unsuccessful.  | trcdicinal  purposes  in  considerable  quantities;  and  vale- 
He  however  procured  for  him  the  place  of  norroy  king  of , rian.  elecampane,  and  roses  (the  last  lor  the  leaves),  to  a 
arms.  This  was  one  of  the  last  public  acts  of  Ashmole's  I smaller  extent. 

life ; the  remainder  of  it  was  spent  in  an  honourable  retire-  | There  are  remains  of  Eastw’ood  Hull,  once  the  residence 
raent  to  the  day  of  his  death,  May  16.  1692,  when  he  was  | of  the  Rcresby  family,  and  a structure  of  some  importance, 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  interred  ^ as  appears  from  its  massive  masonry.  It  is  a gloomy  buiid- 
at  Lambeth,  and  a black  marble  slab  laid  unon  hU  grave  ing.  with  a modem  dwelling  attached  to  its  shattered  walls, 
with  a Latin  inscription.  standing  at  the  foot  of  a high  hill,  which  is  covered  with 

Besides  tho  works  alreatly  noticed,  which  were  published  huge  masses  of  sandstone  ruck,  and  crowned  w ith  a pine 
during  his  life,  Ashmole  left  large  collections  in  manu-  forest.  At  Overton  in  this  parish  is  a house  which  was 
script: — 1.  7'Ae  Arms,  Epitaphs,  Fenestral  Inseriptions,  the  property  and  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  late  Sir 
wdtk  the  draughts  of  the  lomM,  in  all  the  Churches  in  Joseph  Banks. 

penned  in  1666.  These  were  in  part  published  j At  Leo,  in  this  parish,  are  the  ruins  of  an  antient  chapel : 
afterwards  under  the  title  of  The  Antiquities  of  Berk-  , also  a Unitarian  cba|tcl,  a cotton  mill,  and  a hat  manufactory 
shire,  three  volumes  octavo,  1717,  1723,  and  at  Reail- i (Lea  Wood). 

ing  in  folio.  1736.  2.  Familiarum  illustrium  lmperato~  \ On  tho  declivity  of  a hill  on  Ashover  common  is  a rocking 

rumque  Romanorum  Sumismata  Oxoniee  tn  Boaleianee  < stone  twenty-six  feet  in  circumference,  called  by  the 
Bibliothecee  arehivis  descripta  et  explanaia,  finished  in  , country  people  i/o/un  Hood's  Mixrk\  and  near  this  a sin- 
1659,  and  given  by  Ashmole  to  the  public  library*  in  1666,  I gularly-shap^  rock,  supposed  to  have  been  a rock  idol, 
a MS.  in  three  volumes  folio.  3.  A Description  and  Ex-  i (Lysona*  Magna  Britannia;  Rhodes'  Peak  Scenery ; Beau- 
pianation  of  the  Coins  and  Medals  belonging  to  King  | ties  qf  England  and  IVales.) 

Charles  llyuViS.  formerly  in  the  king's  cabinet.  4.  A 1 ASIITON-IN-MACKERFIELD,  a chapelry  in  the 

brief  Ceremonial  of  the  Feast  of  St.  George,  held  at  parish  of  Winwirk,  in  the  hundred  of  West  i)erby  in 

WhitehoU,  1661,  triM  other  Papers  relating  to  the  Order.  I Lancashire.  It  lies  on  tlie  road  between  Warrington  and 
5.  Remarkable  Passages  in  the  year  1660,  set  down  by  Mr.  i Wigan,  about  two  miles  and  a half  N.W.  by  N.  of  Newton, 
Elias  Ashmole.  6.  An  Account  •/  the  Coronation  of  our  ' one  of  the  boroughs  disfranchised  by  the  late  Reform  Bid. 
Kings,  transcribed  from  a MS.  in  the  Kings  private  It  contained,  in  1831,  5912  inhabiuints,  who  are  chielly  cm- 
Closet.  7.  The  Proceedings  on  the  day  of  the  Coronation  ployed  in  the  cotton  and  harrlware  manufactures.  Some 
of  King  Charles  II.  6.  The  Arms,  Epitajdu,  iw  some  authorities  arid  tlial  there  are  collieries  and  polleries.  It 
churches  and  houses  in  Staffordshire,  taken  when  he  ac-  j is  sometimes  called  Ashlon-in-lhe-Willows.  The  chapelry 
coropanied  Sir  William  Du^alo  in  his  visitation.  9.  The  I is  in  the  gift  of  the  rector  of  Winwick,  whose  living  is  one  of 
Arms.  Epitaphs,  Inscriptions,  tfc.  in  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  i the  richest  in  tho  north  of  England. 

iMrbt/shtre,  Sotlinghamshire,  taken  at  the  same  time.  Besides  the  cha]>el  of  the  Establishment,  there  are  eight 
10.  Answers  to  the  Objections  urged  against  Mr.  Ashmole's  places  of  worship : three  belonging  to  the  Catholics,  who 
being  made  hUtoriographer  to  ike  Order  of  the  Garter,  X.D.  are  numerous;  and  one  each  to  the  Methodists,  Indcpeii- 
1662.  11.  A Translation  of  John  Francis  Spina  a Book  of ' *\cr\\A,  Unitarians,  Baptists,  and  (Quakers.  (Aikins  De- 

Ihe  Catastrophe  of  the  fVorld,  to  which  is  subjoined  Am-  ! scriptiun  qf  the  Country  ruutst^  Manrhedei-,  Stc. ; Carlisle's 
brose  Merlins  Prophecy  12.  Collections,  Remarks,  Hotes  1 T>fp.Dict.  of  England,  &c.) 
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ASHTON'ITNDKR'LINE,  a manufacturing  town  in 
the  hundred  of  Salford  in  Lancashire,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Tame*  which  here  divides  the  counties  of  Lan- 
rashiro  and  Cheshire.  Duckinfteld,  which  forms  a suburb 
of  Ashton  across  the  river,  and  is  united  with  it  by  a brid^, 
is  in  the  latter  county.  Anhlon  is  6^  miles  east  of  Man- 
chester. and  1864  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Ixndon. 

Ashton  is  a thriving  place  ; and  on  the  whole  well  laid 
out  and  well  built.  The  streets  ore  pa%ed,  ami  the  town 
lighted  with  gas.  The  church  is  large  and  anticnt,  fur- 
nished with  a fine  peal  of  ten  bells.  Tho  arrhiietture  has 
been  much  altered  ny  subsequent  repairs;  and  the  edifice 
sustainwl  considerable  injury  from  an  accidental  fire  m 
1821.  Near  to  this  church  is  an  ancient  edifice*  called  'The 
Old  Hall,’  bupposeil  to  have  been  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century : and  adjacent  to  it  are  the  remains  of  a prison, 
whose  appearance  indicates  still  greater  antiquity.  This 
prison  is  known  by  the  name  of  ‘ The  Uunseons,'  and  was 
used  as  a place  of  confinement  till  a comparatively  recent 
perioil.  A new  church,  the  cost  of  which  was  defrnywl  by 
a grant  from  the  commissioners  for  building  new  churches* 
has  also  been  erected.  It  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  has 
a square  embattled  tower  surmounted  by  pinnacles.  The 
court-house  forthe  transaction  of  public  affairs  isahandsome 
building,  with  a theatre  and  a concert-room  over  it. 

The  chief  business  of  Ashton  is  the  cotton  manufacture  ; 
the  increase  of  which  may  bo  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  in 
ten  years  preceding  IH31  the  mills  increased  from  thirty  to 
seventy.  The  gooils  proiluceil  are  chiefly  guighams,  mus- 
lins, and  calicoes.  The  Manchester  and  Ashton,  Peak 
Forest,  and  HuddersfieM  c.inals,  which  connect  Ashtm 
with  the  various  manufacturing  districts  of  tho  north  and 
middle  of  England,  much  promote  the  trade  of  the  town. 
Hats,  woollens*  and  silks  are  manufactured  here  or  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  coal  is  dug  in  the  ailjaecnt  districts, 
and  indeed  in  the  rciy  outskirts  of  the  town,  in  considerable 
quantity.  There  arc  more  than  twenty  collieries  in  the 
dictrict,  which  employ  upwards  of  lOOO  men. 

Ashton  was  once  a borough,  but  had  been  disfyanchised  ; 
and  its  decay  was  indicated  by  the  disuse  of  a market 
once  held  by  patent  granted  by  Henry  VI.  Tho  ancient 
cross  is  still  standing  in  the  market-place.  Tiie  reviving 
prosperity  of  the  town  has  led  to  an  application  to  parlia- 
ment for  re-eslabltsliing  a market ; and  within  a few 
years  an  act  for  this  purpose  has  been  obtained,  as  well  as 
one  for  regulating  the  police  of  the  town,  and  for  lighting, 
cleansing,  and  watching  it.  Under  the  Market  Art,  a site 
has  been  provided,  and  buildings  erected,  at  an  expense  of 
above  10,00')/.  The  markct-4lay  is  not  yet  fixed.  The 
main  pipes  laid  down  by  the  gas  company  exceed  eight 
miles  in  length.  There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year. 

There  U an  ancient  foundation -school  ; also  a national 
school. 

Tho  town  of  Ashton  (including,  ns  it  appears,  the  suburbs 
or  quarters  of  Boston.  Charlustown.  Hur^t,  and  some  others) 
had  a population  in  1831  of  14.673,  having  increased  by 
more  than  5000  persons  in  the  previous  ten  years. 

The  chief  part  of  the  town  and  of  the  parish  is  on  tho 
estate  of  the  Karl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington.  As  lord  of 
the  manor  he  holds  a court,  at  which  constaldesare  appointed, 
and  in  which  questions  of  disputes,  breaches  of  trust,  and 
rights  of  tetmnts,  as  well  as  actions  of  debt  under  forty 
shillings,  are  cognisable.  By  the  late  Hofurm  Bill  Ashton 
was  maiie  a parliamentary  borough,  the  boundary  of  which 
coincides  wiin  that  laid  down  in  the  Local  Police  Act.  It 
returns  one  member,  and  contained  in  l8.1I  abttve  fix 
hundred  10/.  houses.  There  is  a court  of  requests  for  tho 
recovery  of  debts  under  5/. 

The  living  of  ANhton  is  a valuable  rw-tory.  wbolly  or  In 
part  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  T.  Hunt,  Esq. 
The  parish  is  very  extemsive,  comprehending  about  ten  square 
miles.  It  is  about  six  miles  from  N.  to  S-,  and  four  from  E. 
toW.  Initareseverallargemanufacturingvillages ; butex- 
cept  in  these  and  in  the  town  itself,  the  population  is  not  dense. 
Tho  parish  is  divided  into  four  arbitrar}’  divisions,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  rales,  vis.  Hartshead.  Knoltlanes,  Au- 
denshaw,  and  Ashton  town ; but  it  is  all  under  one  municipal 
government  The  population  of  the  whole  amounted  in 
18.11  to  33,597.  The  spiritual  wants  of  these  persons  were 
provided  for  by  five  places  of  worship  of  the  establishment, 
(via,  the  parish  church*,  three  parochial  chapels,  and  one 
chapel  of  ease),  and  twenty-four  other  places  of  worship;  of 
• Wp  pr^iunt*  thu  muti  br  the  buildiaf  n>0DtkHie4  sbure  4«  « tMw  chureh. 


which,  nineteen  were  Methodiit,  three  Baptist,  one 
pendent,  and  one  Johannite.  (See  Parliamentaty  Refunu 
for  1830.) 

The  principal  villa^s  in  the  parish  are  as  follori.-. 
Staylevbridge  is  on  the  Tame  about  a mile  E.  of  Aditee. 
It  is  not  wholly  in  this  parish ; for  mrt  of  it  lies  scroll  tiu 
river,  in  tho  parish  of  Stockport  in  Cheshire.  The  tvo  pint 
are,  however,  united  by  an  excellent  stmo  bridge,  and  a- 
eluded  in  one  local  act*  for  the  purpose  of  lighting.  See.  Tht 
importance  of  the  place  is  of  modern  growth,  though  lohr 
bock  as  in  1795  it  consisted  of  a continuous  well-piT{^ 
street  of  half  a mile,  and  had  in  it  an  episcopal  cbipdtf 
octagon  form.  The  chief  branches  of  trade  were  tlien.iad 
had  been  for  some  time,  connected  with  the  wooUeo-rkc 
manufacture,  and  consisted  of  weaving,  dyeing,  preisirii 
&r.  The  population  is  not  ascertained. 

Mossley  is  N.E.  of  Ashton  about  two  miles  and  shii; 
It  is  connected  with  Ashton  by  a new,  but  not  verryoo( 
road,  over  a range  of  high  hilU.  There  are  scarwiyiBT 
houses  lictwccn  the  places  ; but  in  Mussley  there  are  me 
ral  fjfod  ones,  and  a parochial  chapel  in  the  gift  of  the  rrflv 
of  .Ashton.  The  nopulation  in  183)  was  about  1500. 

is  N.  by  W.  of  Mossley,  and  about  five  mile*  N.b» 
E.  of  Ashton.  Its  situation  rather  connccls  it  with  OWrta 
(tlmmgh  which  its  nianufocturcs  are  carried  off  to  Ml^ 
Chester)  than  with  Ashton,  with  which  it  has  little  coa- 
munication.  Populati<m  in  1S3I  about  3000. 

Hooiey  Hill,  the  populous  part  of  Audenshaw,  iitmik 
S.W.  of  Ashton.  It  has  a population  of  lietween  20(Klud 
3000.  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Fairflehl,  on  the  niad  frem  Manchester  to  Ashton,  iit 
settlement  of  the  Moravians.  It  has  a chapel,  andtevenl 
good  houses. 

Near  Mossley  is  Hart's  Head  Pike,  a well-known  obj«t 
erected  in  1758,  on  the  site  of  a former  structure,  wkirhii 
said  to  have  been  used  as  a liearon.  The  present  beilisf 
is  of  stone,  and  is  an  upright  cylinder,  surmounted  by  shoim. 
whose  Im.'O  nearly  cover*  the  upper  surface  of  the  cyliwief 
It  commands  a delightful  view  of  tho  surrounding  coaotTV 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  and  on  the  N-  side  of  tb 
roBil  from  Manchester.  Is  n large  moss,  or  shaking  be|. 
from  the  edges  of  which  turf  is  cut  for  fuel.  At  thedrpd' 
of  ten  feet,  or  therealiouts,  lies  a tolerable  loam,  which, *ifi 
improvement,  may  be  rendered  good  meadow  land.  IV 
moss  maybe  crossed  at  all  seasons.  Fir  trees,  fresh  iH 
full  of  luri>entine,  have  been  found  in  it ; likewise  sdi 
quite  sound,  and  as  black  as  ebony.— (.Aikin's  Detenf^i^ 
of  /Ac  Country  round  HancheiUr ; Boundary  f/cporrt.krl 

A8H  WEDNESDAY.  This,  which  is  the  fir>l  dsyjf 
Lent,  liad  formerly  two  names  ; one  was  caput 
head  of  the  fast,'  the  other  was  Aih’Bedneeday,  m)  esllri 
fVom  the  ontient  ceremony  of  blessing  ashes  on  thst  di'- 
with  which  the  priest  signal  the  people  on  the  foreheni  « 
the  form  of  a rrews,  adiiing  this  admonition.  Memento, 
quod  riniJt  c*.  e/  in  nnerem  retyerlerie  * * Remember,  two. 
that  thou  art  ashes,  and  shult  return  to  ashes.’  (fvee^N* 
Anglo  Bomana,  p.  19;  Muresini  Papatus,  j>.  37  ; Feitnall 
fol.  1511,  p.  15.)  ‘ Mannerlv  to  take  their  aahes  dev«iti*. 

is  among  the  Roman  Catholic  customs  censured  br  Joha 
Bale  in  his  Dedaratiun  rf  Bonner'i  ArticUt,  1554.  TV 
ashes  used  this  dav  in  the  Church  of  Rome  are  said  te  1* 
made  from  the  palms  consecrated  on  the  Pnlm-Sundii  b»- 
fiire.  In  Bishop  Bonners /n^unc/fiyw,  a. D.  1555, 
that  * the  hallowed  ashes  given  by  tho  priest  to  tbe 
on  Ash  Wednesday  are  to  put  the  )ieople  in  remembm« 
of  penance  at  the  l>oginning  of  Lent,  that  thoir  bodies  ire 
but  earth,  dust,  and  ashes.’  The  antient  discipline  of  sit)- 
cloth  and  ashes  on  Asb-Wednesday,  is  at  present 
in  the  English  established  chun-h,  by  reading  publirly 
this  day  the  curses  denounccKl  against  impiUiitcnt  tinnerr- 
when  the  people  are  directed  to  rc^t  an  * Amen'  al  iV 
end  of  each  malediction.  Compare  Wheatley  on  the  C**; 
mon  Prayer,  8vo.  1722,  p.  227  : Brand’a  Popular 
/lea,  vol.  i.  p.  79.  Brady,  in  his  Clovis  Ctdendaria,  says.  iV 
primitive  Christians  did  not  commence  their  Lent  until  lb* 
Sunday  now  called  the  first  in  Lent.  Pope  Felix  III.® 
the  year  487,  first  added  the  four  days  preceding  (b<  ^ 
Lent  Sunday,  to  complete  the  number  of  /listing  dan  M 
forty,  of  which  it  actually  consista.  Pope  Gri'gory  tlie  bred 
intnxluced  the  snrirtkling  of  ashes  on  the  first  of  tba 
a<l(litional  daya,  which  gave  it  llie  name  of  Ash-Wednesda). 
and  the  couucil  of  Beiievenlum.  in  the  year  I091.»t«*i) 
enjoined  the  observance  of  tbe  ceremony,  which  was  sV- 
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lished  in  England  at  the  Reformation,  and  a commtnation 
aerviee.  as  above  alluded  to,  substituted  in  its  stead. 

ASIA,  under  which  name  we  at  present  comprehend 
mil  the  Countries  to  the  cast  of  Europe  and  northern 
AfVica,  WO.S  also  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  countries  bor> 
tiering  on  the  eastern  siiores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
extending  thence  eastward.  Herodotus  confesses  that  he 
is  unable  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  name.  Homer 
(//.  ii.  46))  mentions  an  A'^ian  plain  lying  near  the  shores 
of  the  ifigean  Sea  between  Ephesus  and  Sanlis;  and  the 
traditions  of  the  Lydians  speak  of  a king  Asius.  Hence 
it  seems  probable  that  this  name  was  originally  applied 
to  a small  district  on  the  western  coast  of  Anatolia : in  the 
progress  of  time,  as  the  countries  cost  of  it  became  known 
to  the  Greeks,  the  name  of  Asia  became  co-extensive  with 
their  discoveries,  till  at  length  it  was  customar}'  todesignate 
by  it  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  our  globe. 

I.  Aiia  at  kno\r>n  to  the  Greehe  and  Romam, — From 
the  earliest  records  of  European  history,  the  Homeric  poems, 
we  learn  (hat  an  intercourse  existed,  before  the  war  of  Troy, 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  Asia.  But  a.s  far 
os  we  can  infer  fVom  our  authorities,  it  was  more  of  a 
hostile  than  a pacific  nature.  Commercial  exchange  seems 
to  have  been  nearly  confined  to  a few  Fhcenician  vesscU 
which  visited  the  islands  of  the  Archipelagu  and  some  ports 
of  Greece,  and  even  with  them  piracy  ap^ars  to  hove  neen 
as  important  an  object  as  coumierce.  I^ou^h  the  Phm* 
nicians  vUiteil  the  ports  of  Greece,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  went  only  to  a few  places  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  occasionally  to  Tyre  j their  geo* 
graphical  knowledge  of  Asia  was  con.scqucntly  circumscribed 
within  very'  narrow  limits.  But  confined  as  their  navigation 
was  for  a long  lime,  it  at  last  contributed  lo  bring  about 
the  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Ionia ; and  this 
event  wa.s  followed  by  another  of  greater  importance  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  namely,  the  extension  of  Uie 
navigation  of  those  colonies  to  the  countries  round  ihe  Black 
Sea,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Phoenicians  from  the  cum* 
mercc  of  (his  part  of  the  world.  The  subjection  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  kings  of  Lydia  seems  not  to 
have  it\jured  their  commerce,  and  it  doubtless  cxiended  their 
knowl^ge  at  least  as  far  as  the  Halys,  the  boundary  of  the 
kingflom  of  Crossus,  and  perhaps  somewhat  beyond  it. 

The  progress  of  geographical  knowledge,  which  hitherto 
had  been  very  slow,  was  acceleratcil  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Persian  monarchy,  b.c.  550.  The  difierent  slates  into 
which  till  then  western  Asia  had  been  divided,  and  which 
had  much  impe<lcd  the  roiumercial  intercourse  of  its  inha- 
bitants, were  incorporated  into  the  extensive  Persian  empire, 
which  comprohonued  nearly  all  tlie  countries  between  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  wc»t,  and  the  Belur-Dagli  on 
the  east,  the  Caspian  on  the  nortli,  and  the  mountains 
which  border  the  valley  of  the  Indus  on  the  west : these 
countries  were  inhabited  by  twenty-nine  dilferent  nations. 
The  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lydian  kingdom,  had  been  compelled  lo 
submit  to  the  Persian  monarch,  which  rircumstaiu-e  soon 
led  to  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  Asia  beyond  the 
limits  of  Anatolia,  Wc  may  judge  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress made  by  the  Ionian  Greeks  in  their  knowledge  of 
Asia,  when  wo  find  that  nardly  fifty  years  after  the 
foumlation  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  Aristagoras,  tlie 
governor  of  Miletus,  the  moat  commercial  and  powerful  of 
these  colonies,  was  able  to  produce  at  S|>arta  a copper  tablet 
or  map  (Henxl.  v.  49)— the  first  of  wliieh  we  have  any 
distinct  record*— on  which  the  countries  and  military  sta- 
tions between  Ionia  and  Susa  were  exhibited.  About  the 
same  time  the  Persian  dominion  over  all  the  above-men- 
tioned countries  being  firmly  established,  a regular  plan  of 
administration  was  formed  by  Darius  the  sou  of  Hystaspes: 
this  king  probably  caused  a geographical  and  statistical 
account  of  the  w bole  empiro  to  bo  composed,  a custom  com- 
mon in  Asia  at  more  recent  periods,  as  the  Ayin-i-Akhari 
of  the  Mogul  emperors  shows,  and  one  still  in  use  in  the 
Chinese  empire.  Some  such  work  as  this  must  have  existed 
in  Persia,  for  otherwise  we  can  harvlly  account  for  the  geo- 
graphical description  of  the  empire  which  Herodotus  has 
inserted  in  his  history  (iii.  89.  &c. : vii.  6 1 , &c.).  The  sketch 
of  the  Greek  historian  enables  us  to  form  a pretty  exact 
idea  of  all  the  countries  subject  to  the  Porniau  monurchs, 
and  even  of  those  which  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  exa- 

* .tD&ximsDdrr  (,m«  that  article)  » Mid  by  A|at)i«Bifnu  to  have  made  the 
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mining  personally.  His  information  about  the  countries  of 
Ahia  beyond  the  ^undarics  of  the  Persian  empire  is  scanty, 
and  much  less  exact : as  it  was  acquiretl  by  oral  rommuni* 
cation  with  travellers  and  traden^,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
it  is  often  incorrect  and  mixed  with  fables,  though  even 
the  latter  in  many  instances  are  founded  on  facts. 

Before  the  time  when  Herodotus  wrote,  the  Persian  em- 
pire had  become  stationary.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the 
gctigraphical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  for  more  than  a cen- 
tury, did  not  advance  beyond  the  antiont  boundaries  of  that 
empire.  But  as  the  intercourse,  both  hostile  and  pacific, 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  had  during  that  period 
considerably  increased,  their  knowledge  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces composing  the  Persian  empire  was  also  enlarged. 
The  m<>si  valuable  information  of  this  kind  we  find  cmlKxlied 
in  Xenophon  s Anabaiis,  or  the  Srpedition  the  Ten 
Thousand.  [Sec  Anaijasih,]  It  was  usual  for  the  Persian 
kings  to  hav<  Greek  physicians  about  their  persons,  as  we 
sec  in  the  instance  of  Democedes  (Hen>d.  iii.  129,  &c.), 
Ctesias,  and  otliers.  Such  men  had  of  course  considerable 
opportunities  for  acquiring  exact  inforiiiation.  If  the  work 
of  Clesias  had  come  down  to  us  entire,  we  might  have 
fbrmed  a better  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  histoiy  of  Persia, 
now  known  to  us  solely  by  the  extracts  of  Pbolius  and  u 
few  other  writers.  [See  Ctksias.] 

The  foundation  of  this  extensive  empire  had  pixived  ad- 
vantageous to  geography:  its  destruction  al»oua.s  favourable 
lo  its  pn^rcss.  ^ the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  remoter 
provinces  of  the  I^crsian  monarchy,  of  which  a great  part 
till  then  had  only  been  known  in  such  geneiol  outlines  as 
those  given  by  Herodotus,  and  by  the  vague  information 
of  individuals,  were  at  once  opened  to  tlie  Greeks,  who 
had  been  prepared  for  inrreasing  their  geograpliicnl  informa- 
tion by  their  education  and  previous  habits.  The  operations 
of  military  expeditions  and  the  observations  of  military  men 
have  always  renderetl  signal  services  to  goograjdiy.  Alex- 
ander attempted  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire on  the  north  and  on  the  south;  and  though  his  succe».<t 
was  limited  in  the  former  quarter,  the  Greeks  liegan  from 
that  time  to  have  some  notion  of  the  nomadic  tribes  beyond 
tile  laxartes  (6'lr-^'tAon).  who  then,  as  at  present,  wandered 
about  in  those  extensive  deserts.  But  his  attempts  on  the 
south  and  east  were  crowned  with  succe.^s.  He  crossed  the 
Indus  and  four  of  the  rivers  which  traverse  the  Penjab,  and 
had  advanced  to  no  great  distance  from  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna  and  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  design  of  conquering  India,  owing  to  a mutiny 
of  hi.s  army.  On  his  return  to  Persia,  ho  made  an  important 
addition  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  by 
exploring  with  hU  armv  and  navy  the  course  and  the  valley 
ot  the  lower  Indus,  ami  still  mure  by  ordering  his  admiral, 
NeaR‘bus,  lo  sail  along  the  coast  from  tlie  Delta  of  the 
Indus  to  the  mouUi  of  the  Euphrates.  [See  Alkxandrr.] 
Besides  the  geographical  knowledge  acquired  by  these  mili- 
tary opetations,  and  the  successful  execution  of  the  orders 
of  the  Macedonian  conqueror  by  his  admiral,  this  expe- 
dition first  gave  the  Greeks  a more  exact  notion  of  the  great 
extent  of  India,  of  its  riches,  and  the  pc<’uliarities  of  the 
nations  which  inhabit  this  great  peninsula.  The  geogra- 
phical information  acquired  during  the  cxpe<lilions  of  Alex- 
ander was  incorpnratcxl  in  a map  by  one  of  his  companions 
in  arms,  Dicmarchus.  a pupil  of  Aristotle. 

Less  satisfactory,  though  not  leas  important,  was  the 
information  which  resulted  more  remotely  from  the  con- 
uests  of  Alexander.  Tho  Macedonian  king  destroyed 
'yre.  and  transferred  its  commerce  to  Alexandria,  which  he 
founded  near  the  western  mouth  of  the  Nile.  As  the  Phur- 
nicians,  for  perhaps  a thousand  years  and  upw  ards,  had  car- 
ried on  a lucrative  commerce  with  the  countries  to  the  east 
and  south  of  the  Persian  empire,  especially  with  India, 
by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  tho  Re<l  Sea,  their  mer- 
chants had  frequent  opportunities  of  collecting  such  infor- 
mation as  tended  to  increase  their  commercial  advantages. 
Accordingly  the  Phcenicians  had  more  nautical  and  get^ra- 
phical  know  ledge  than  any  other  nation  of  the  antient  world, 
and  they  had  embodied  it  in  writings.  These  were  likewise 
transported  to  Alexandria,  and  probably  aided  the  mer- 
chants of  the  new  emporium  in  entering  at  once  into  tho 
path  of  their  commercial  predeceesors,  and  renewing  the 
intercourse  between  Europe  and  India  by  the  Nile  and  the 
Rod  Sea,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  expeditions  of 
Alexander.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  soon  after  the  death 
of  the  founder  of  Alexandria,  Egyptian  vessels  from  the 
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ports  of  the  Red  Sea  began  to  visit  the  shores  of  Malabar, 
ami  to  venture  as  far  os  Cape  Comorin  and  the  island  of 
Ceylon  (called  Taprofianc  by  the  Greeks).  But  thoui;h  tl>c 
geographical  information  acquiretl  by  commerce  is  often  of 
the  must  valuable  kind,  its  progress  i.s  extremely  slow  even 
n our  time,  and  mu«t  have  lieen  still  more  so  among  the 
ontienU  on  account  of  the  numerous  defects  of  their  ship- 
building, and  the  backward  state  of  their  navigation.  Be- 
sides, such  information  is  commonly  limited  to  the  harbours 
and  shores,  and  rarely  extends  to  any  great  distance  in  the 
interior.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  though  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Alexandria  and  India  was  continued 
without  interruption  for  many  centuries,  the  additional  geo- 
graphicat  knowledge  was  scanty  and  vague ; and  though 
many  of  the  harbours  of  Malabar  wore  annually  visited  by 
Egyptian  vessels,  the  information  thus  obtained  concerning 
Ceylon,  the  wast  of  Coromandel,  and  the  country  further 
to  the  cast,  is  limited  to  a few  places,  and  was  obviously 
obtained  by  tbe  Greeks  of  Egypt  from  native  navigators, 
none  of  them  probably  having  ventured  to  advance  beyond 
the  island  of  Ceylon  and  Cape  Comorin. 

The  successors  of  Alexander,  being  almost  continually 
engaged  in  wars  among  themselves,  did  not  disturb  the  un- 
subdued nations  which  surrounded  the  Greek  empire  in 
Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  King  of 
Syria,  who  made,  it  is  thought,  a successful  attempt  to  sub- 
dun  a part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  This  opinion  rests  on 
the  statement  of  Pliny  (vi.  )7).  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
he  sent  an  ambassador,  Megasthenes,  to  Sandrocotlus.  king 
of  the  Frasii,  to  whom  a considerable  part  of  Hindustan  was 
subject,  and  to  this  individual  we  owe  sonic  further  parti- 
culars respecting  India  and  its  inhabitants.  (Stmbo,  702. 
724,  &c.)  The  Ga*ck  empire  of  Bactrio,  though  its  kings 
remained  for  manv  years  in  possession  of  the  Indian  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  concerning  that  country. 

M<wt  of  the  Greek  kingdoms  in  Asia  were  destroyed  by 
the  Romans,  but  they  did  not  extend  their  dominion  over 
all  the  pmvinccs  which  once  belonged  to  the  Persian  mo- 
narr.hy.  The  extreme  eastern  Ixiundary  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  fornie«l  by  the  Tigris,  tbe  Euphrates,  and 
the  mountains  of  Armenia.  Their  military  cxjwlitions 
being  carried  on  in  countries  previously  knowm.  could  add 
very  little  to  Iho  geographical  knowledge  of  A.-^ia.  We 
ought,  however,  to  make  an  exception  with  respect  to  the 
Caucasus.  In  their  wars  with  Miihridale*.  king  of  Ponlus, 
the  armies  of  the  Romans  passc'd  the  boundaries  of  the 
known  world  and  arrivefl  at  Mount  Cauea^us,  with' whose 
extent  and  situation  they  l>ecame  acquninttsl.  though  they 
did  not  enter  the  valleys  which  lie  in  its  bosom.  In  pro- 
ceeding farther  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  they  ^4*t 
information  of  a commercial  road  through  Bactria,  by  which  I 
the  countries  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  carried  on  an 
active  commerce  with  India;  and  s<M)n  after  another  route 
was  discovert,  which  let!  over  the  liigh  table-land  of  Upper 
Asia  to  the  Seres  or  Chineac,  probably  the  road  which  still 
posses  through  the  town  of  K.ishghar.  N»>thing  furtherwas 
added  toour  geographical  knowledge  of  Asia  by  the  militarv 
expeditions  of  the  Romans;  hut  the  immense  riches  which 
many  Roman  families  had  accumulated  during  the  com- 
monwealth, and  which  still  continuu<I  to  increase  un<ler  the 
emperors,  created  a taste  and  ilomancl  for  the  exquisite  prt»- 
ductiouH  of  India  and  eastern  Asia,  and  accordingly  we  tliul 
that  not  only  the  lately  discovered  roads  to  China  and  India 
were  much  Ireriuenteil  by  merchants,  but  al»o  that  the  com- 
mercial cntcranse  of  Alexandria  was  so  increased,  that  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  a hundred  and  twenty  vessels  were  an- 
nually sent  to  the  roast  of  Malabar.  This  intercourse  was 
considerably  facilitated  by  the  discovery  of  the  monsoons 
in  the  Indian  Sea  bv  Hippalus  (Hudson's  Minur  Geogr. 
vol.  i.  PeripUu  nf  the  Krythreun  Sea) : this  passage  has 
been  sometimes  intcrpreleii  as  if  the  discovery  of  the  mon- 
sooms  was  made  about  the  time  this  Periplus  was  written, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  navigators  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  periodical  winds  long  lx>fore. 

The  knowledge  which  the  antients  acquired  concerning 
the  geography  of  Asia  is  embodied  in  the  systematic  works 
of  Strabo,  of  Pliny,  and  of  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  the  last 
of  whom  raised  geography  to  a science  by  basing  it  on  astro- 
nomicjil  principles.  From  these  writers  it  is  evident,  that 
only  those  countries  into  which  the  Macedonian  conqueror 
had  carrinl  his  arms  were  known  with  some  degree  of  cor- 
reuUtew  as  to  tboi.'  general  features,  and  that  beyond  them 


their  know  ledge  was  limited  to  a few  places  traversed  by  eois 
incrcial  roods,  and  to  the  harbours.  Ptolemy  was  acquwtcl 
with  tbe  road  leading  over  Uie  high  table-land  in  tbe  oeeir; 
of  Asia  to  the  Seres,  as  well  as  that  through  Baclna  u 
India.  He  also  had  some  knowledge  of  the  nortb-vnters 
*;Xtremily  of  the  Himalaya  range  (called  by  him  Imics  or 
Himaos)  and  of  Cashmere.  He  was  well  acquainted  inii 
the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  with  those  of  Indu 
as  far  as  Cape  Comorin.  The  island  of  Ce)  loo.  ti 
that  time  was  the  common  resort  of  the  ea.stem  and 
navigators  of  the  Indian  Sea,  was  also  pretty  well  kacank 
him,  tlvough  the  dimensions  assigned  to  it  are  very  mv 
neous.  In  its  neighbourhood  he  states  there  were  foead 
1376  islets,  by  which  probably  the  Laccadives  and  Maldiu» 
are  meant;  and  he  names  Jabadta  (YavadwTpa)  t.e. ‘th» 
barley-island,'  as  Java  is  called  in  Sanscrit  on  account  af 
its  fertility.  He  is.  however,  le.’^s  acquainted  with  tbe  ms 
of  Coromandel,  and  still  less  with  the  countries  to  tbetSk* 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  tbe  Aurca  Chersooesoi  eh- 
denlly  represents  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  on  wbitb  de 
port  (if  Zaba  was  situated,  pnibably  in  the  ncighbuurbudd 
Singapore.  Then  follows  the  Sinus  Magnus  or  the  Gulf  i 
Siam,  after  traversing  which  by  a voyage  of  twentj  diu 
the  emporium  of  Catiigara  is  arrived  at,  the  harbour 
Sinm  or  Chinese,  a place  which  must  be  sought  fix  iotk 
neighbourhood  of  Canton : and  further  to  tbe  eai>t  with  tht 
Thina:  Metropolis  (probably  Canton)  he  arrives  at  thrn- 
tremc  boundary  of  bis  geographical  knowledge  on  thetas: 
side  of  Asia. 

Besides  these  works,  the  Periplus  of  Nearchu*.  u>, 
another  probably  written  in  the  second  century,  aoduir- 
buted  to  Arrian,  give  a more  particular  description  of  tbi 
coast  of  ca.stern  Africa  and  of  AMa.  Another  Perifiw' 
likewise,  which  certainly  is  the  work  of  Arrian,  cont»:i»i 
brief  coast  description  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (Black  Set 
[See  Ahiuan.]  As  to  the  geography  of  northern  .\sia.  fef 
additions  seem  to  have  been  made  after  the  time  of  Hf- 
rodotus  and  Alexander.  In  some  res|x*cts  there  sera:*  t* 
have  been  a relrugrade  movement,  as  the  father  of  butop 
knew  the  Caspian  to  be  a lake,  which  Strabo  lielievnl  a 
communicate  with  the  northern  ocean.  Ptolemy  is  bs 
map  re>tored  the  Caspian  to  iu  true  character  of  an  inUo! 
sea,  but  he  placed  its  length  from  cast  to  west  isstcaia 
from  north  to  soutli.  as  Herodotus  had  done.  [See  Aiu.‘ 
N.vUTs,  vol.  ii.  p.  310;  and  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  2.] 

II.  Asia  as  /inoieti  in  the  Middle  /I.g'cjf,— Thcwgli  tk 
Byzantine  empire  did  not  fall  before  the  invasions  o(  tbr 
mirlhern  barbarians,  it  was  hemmed  in  on  every  siikk 
powerful  enemies.  On  its  eastern  boundaries,  tbe  kin^ 
of  the  Parlluans  wa.s  replaced  by  that  of  the  Persiam  uoiic 
the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidtc,  who,  acting  with  all  Uicti^ 
of  newly-founded  govemmenU,  stopped  the  progress  of  (V 
Roman  arms  on  that  side.  Consequently,  the  arcoKcc 
geographical  knowledge  concerning  Upper  Asia  wis  r'- 
tremely  scanty,  but  some  information  vvas  obtained  of  th 
countries  to  the  north  of  the  laxartes,  and  of  some  part}  d 
India.  For  the  llrst  wc  arc  indebted  t>)  an  embassy  of  tix 
Kni))cror  Justinian  II.,  who  sent  in  5C9onc  ofhis  go^ernvP 
to  one  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Turks  in  thesKppe 
on  the  west  and  soutli  of  the  Altai  Mountains  and  ibrftt 
the  lake  of  Saisan,  or  Zaizang.  with  the  view  of  mdude; 
them  to  attack  their  common  enemy,  the  Persians,  witlwei 
foreboding  that  the  descendants  of  this  very  people,*^ 
a lapse  of  nearly  nine  hundrc<l  yearn,  w ould  destroy  hi*  o« 
empire  and  choose  Constantinople  for  their  laelropob 
Nearly  about  tho  same  lime,  an  Egyptian  merchant.  Cov 
mas,  surnamed  Indicopicustes,  who  for  a long  bine  bad  car- 
ried on  a trade  with  India  and  repeatedly  visited  thalcoun^- 
composed  his  Topographta  Chriftioiui,  in  which  he  piw 
some  new  information  respeeting  Ceyloii,  called  by  ho 
Sclediva,  instead  of  the  antient  name  of  Taprobaoe.  of  ibi 
commerce  of  that  island  with  Tsinitza  or  China,  and  of  the 
roads  through  Upper  Asia  by  which  tho  silk  raanufaciurrt 
of  this  country  were  brought  to  Persia  and  O»nstantmopk 

But  the  channels  of  geographical  information  were 
closed.  The  fanaticism  of  the  newly-founded  relipoo  d 
Mohammed  bore  down  all  nrsistanre.  and  in  a sb<^  ucm 
Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  tiie  Byzantioe  eniftf* 
except  Asia  Minor,  were  subjected  to  the  Arabs  and  im' 
Calinbs:  the  kingdom  of  the  Sassanide  also  was  incorp'- 
rateo  in  their  widely-extended  dominions.  Tlie  intolenixi 
by  which  the  Mohammedans  in  tbe  first  two  cenluno<^ 
the  Hegira  (commencing  a,o.  632)  were  diatingnnl** 
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interrupted  every  tort  of  commercial  intercourse  with  India 
ea  well  aa  with  Upper  Asia,  and  the  distracted  condition  of 
the  Byzantine  empire,  and  the  state  of  barbarism  in  which 
the  western  nationa  of  Europe  were  sunk  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  middle  ages,  was  such  os  to  deprive  them  fur 
more  than  two  centuries  of  any  additional  knowledgu  con- 
cerning the  countries  of  the  East.  From  tho  close  of  the 
sixth  century  to  tho  beginning  of  the  Crusades,  no  new 
facts  were  added  to  European  knowledge  of  Asia. 

Circumstances,  however,  arose  which  led  the  Moham- 
medans of  the  Caliphat  to  abate  their  intolerance  and  to 
adopt  a more  enlightened  policy.  Science  began  to  be  cul- 
tivated, arts  to  flourish,  and  cotumercc  to  bo  promoted  among 
them.  Geography  had  its  full  share  of  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  this  favourable  change.  As  every  true  Mohamme- 
dan was  bound  by  his  religioiis  tenets  to  visit  at  least  once  in 
his  life  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca,  travelling  became  more  frequent 
among  the  Arabians  than  it  ever  has  been  ih  any  other 
nation  ; and  as  the  love  of  letters  increased  and  became  more 
general,  the  number  of  their  geographical  works,  travels, 
and  voyagea  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Many  of 
their  works  are  undoubtedly  still  unknown,  others  are  still 
inaccessible  to  European  readers,  but  some  have  been  trans- 
lated. Tho  most  important  are  the  Orietdal  (j’e<>graphy, 
translated  by  W.  Ouseley,  London,  1800,  which  was  wntten 
in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  ; tho  Travels  of  Ibn 
Haukal  the  Arahian,  written  about  fifty  years  later ; tho  Geo~ 
graphy  of  Edriei  (1 153),  arranged,  like  that  of  Ptolemy  of 
Alexandria,  according  to  climates ; the  Geography  of  Abul- 
feda  G^raphy  qf  Ibn  ei  fVardi  (1371);  and 

the  Travels  rf  Ibn  Batata  (1324-1354),  translated  by  Pro- 
fessor Leo  of  Cambridge,  London.  I62‘J.  Ibn  Batuta  was 
doubtless  the  greatest  traveller  that  ever  lived.  He  visited 
Timbuctoo  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  Adam's  Peak  in  Cey- 
lon, the  eastern  coast  of  China,  and  Tanger  in  Africa  (which 
was  his  birth-place),  and  traversed  all  the  countries  between 
these  extreme  points. 

The  Arabs  seem  also  at  an  early  period  to  have  renewed 
the  commercial  intercourse  with  India  by  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  to  have  soon  extended  their  navi- 
gation beyond  the  extreme  limits  attained  by  the  Greeks 
of  Alexandria.  They  wore  prompted  to  despise  the  dan- 
gers of  such  a perilous  navigation  as  much  by  zeal  for 
propagating  their  croed  as  by  the  love  of  gain,  and  they 
succeeded  m converting  the  inhabitants  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  Malacca  and  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  There  are  extant  two  works  on  the  countries 
about  tlie  seas  of  China,  written,  as  it  is  thought,  by  Ibn 
Wahaband  Abu  Scid  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  latter  composed  only  a commentar)*  on  the  wntings  of 
the  former.  Tiiuugh  it  is  possible  that  neither  of  these  voy- 
agers reached  Canfu  (Canton),  they  collected  ver>'  interesting 
information  on  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  its  produc- 
tions, and  manufactures ; some  historical  facts  which  they 
mention  respecting  an  insurrection  in  these  districts  in  878 
are  confirmed  by  the  onnalsof  the  Chinese  empire,  acoinci- 
dence  which  shows  the  authenticity  of  these  works. 

But  tho  Arabs  did  still  more  for  geography  by  establishing 
it  as  a science  on  mathematical  and  astronomical  principles, 
and  thus  following  up  tho  work  of  Ptolcni}.  The  Calif  A1 
Mamun  (813-833)  ordered  a degree  of  the  meridian  tube 
measured,  and  this  task  was  executed  by  the  three  brothers 
Ben  Shaker  in  the  great  plain  to  the  north-east  of  Damas- 
cus, between  Palmyra  and  Racca  on  the  bunks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. In  subsequent  attempts  at  the  projection  of  maps, 
the  Arabs  soon  became  sensible  of  the  want  of  actual  astrono- 
mical observation.  This  led  them  to  the  erection  of  obser- 
vatories, end  to  the  compilation  of  astronomical  tables. 
Two  works  of  this  kind  still  exist:  one  composed  about 
A.D.  1345,  in  the  observatory  built  at  Maragha,  near  the 
lake  of  Urmia;  and  tlie  other  in  1449  at  Samarcand;  the 
data  contained  in  them,  especially  in  tho  latter  collection, 
formed  till  lately  the  principal  basis  on  which  our  maps  of  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  to  the  north 
o(  the  mountains  of  Cabul  and  of  the  Hindii-kush  range, 
were  constructed. 

Among  the  nations  of  Asia  none  perhaps  has  done  more 
to  increase  the  stock  of  geograpbiral  knowledge  concern- 
ing this  great  division  of  the  globe  than  the  Chinese.  The 
bittoncaf  records  of  their  empire  prove  clearly,  that  two 
hundred  years  before  our  mra  the  Chinese  were  anxious 
to  collect  geographical  information  concerning  the  ex- 
tcniive  provinces  and  tributary  kingdoms  of  their  domi- 
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nions : and  th  have  continued  this  work  to  ibc  pre 
sent  day.  Neither  opportunities  nor  inducements  were 
wanting  for  that  purpose.  An  empire  of  such  magnitude 
as  the  Chinese  always  has  been,  which  frequently  compre 
hended  half  the  surface  of  Asia,  renders  the  exact  knowl^gc 
of  the  condition  of  its  provinces,  and  of  their  inhabitants,  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  the  government.  Besides  the  infor- 
mation thus  collected  by  means  of  the  administration  of  the 
dilTcrcDt  provinces,  the  em[>cror  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
ambassadors  to  the  tributary  princes  and  nations,  and  to 
those  who.  from  time  to  time,  sent  presents  to  the  court 
of  the  Celestial  Empire.  These  ambassadors  were  in- 
structed to  gather  useful  information  concerning  the  countries 
they  wero  sent  to,  and  to  include  it  in  their  reports  of  the 
ctnbussies : the  reports  were  afterwanls  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  government.  From  such  materials  the  geo- 
graphies of  the  Chinese  empire  were  composed  and  pub- 
lished in  print,  the  art  of  printing  having  come  into  general 
Use  among  the  Chinese  in  the  tenth  centur)'.  These  works 
contain  very  abundant  infunnation  concerning  Tartary, 
Corea,  Tibet,  Tu^ki^tan.  and  Burhuria,  and  even  valuable 
notices  on  Siberia.  Persia,  and  India,  as  well  as  on  Siam, 
Tonkin,  Java,  Formosa,  and  Japan.  But  till  very  lately 
this  information  (xiuM  not  be  used  by  the  geographer, 
the  study  of  the  Chinese  language  not  hav  ing  been  attende*! 

I to  by  Europeans.  The  numltcr  uf  those  who  now  study 
! this  language  is  daily  increasing,  and  we  may  soon  hope 
to  get  access  to  these  writings,  which  is  the  more  desirable 
as  most  of  the  countries  described  in  the  Chinese  w'orks 
arc  still  inaccessible  to  our  merchants  and  travellers.  The 
most  copious  geographical  and  ethnographical  informa' 
ticn  about  the  eastern  countries  of  Asia  in  the  middle  ages, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Mongol  empire,  is  contained 
in  the  historical  library  of  Ma-tu-an-lin,  tnc  most  learned 
man  of  his  time,  who,  in  his  work  entitled  fVen-hian-thung’ 
bhao  (Exact  Researches  of  old  Monuments),  consisting  of 
a hundred  volumes,  in  348  books,  has  given  an  epitome  of 
Chinese  literature  to  a.  d.  1207.  This  great  work  is 
cliaracteriied  by  more  judgment  and  accuracy  than  the 
similar  compilation  of  Pliny  tho  elder.  Nine  books  arc 
devoted  to  the  geographical  description  of  China,  at  the  dif- 
ferent periods  ofthc  native  dynasties ; and  twenty-fivecontain 
the  description  of  the  foreign  countries  and  nations. 

Europeans  began  to  renew'  their  acouaintance  with  the 
countries  of  .\sia  cm  tho  shores  of  the  Meditommean  In  tho 
eleventh  century  by  pilgrimages,  and  soon  afterwards  by 
the  Crusades  (109G*l27'i)  undertaken  for  the  delivery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  fVum  the  Inllduls.  The  navies  of  the 
I Italian  republics  accompanied  these  expeditions,  and  the 
citizens  of  Pisa,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice  bad  thus 
an  opportunity  of  forming  a correct  idea  of  tho  advantages 
likely  to  result  from  a commercial  intercourse  with  western 
Asia.  Following  up  these  views,  they  entered  into  a very 
lucrative  commerce,  and  brought  by  their  vessels  the  most 
valuable  products  to  Europe.  The  Genoese,  in  1261,  having 
got  pojis*o55ion  of  Galata  and  Pera,  suburbs  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  w ith  them  the  exclusive  commerce  of  the  Blac)' 
Sca.e\l«ndcd  their  commercial  speculations  to  India  throuf^n 
t e Crimea,  Caffa,  La  Tara  (.Azof  on  the  Don),  Astrakhan, 
Urgenz  (Khiwa),  and  Tashkend,  of  which  route  the  inte- 
resting work  of  Balducci  Pcgoletli,  entitled  Ubro  de  Di- 
risamefiti  dei  Puesi  e Miture,  written  in  1335.  gives  some 
information.  Tlieir  rivals,  the  Venetians,  had  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  by  which  the 
direct  road  to  India  through  the  R^l  Sea  was  opene<l 
to  them,  and  the  sudden  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the 
republic  proved  that  they  knew  how  to  profit  by  these  ad- 
vantages. 

Whilst  the  Italian  republics,  from  mercantile  motives,  kept 
to  themselves  the  scanty  information  which  they  had  ac- 
quired by  their  commercial  intercourse  with  Asia,  the 
western  nations  of  Europe  were  at  once  brought  into  poli- 
tical connexion  with  those  who  inhabited  the  northern 
and  inland  parts  of  this  continent.  This  was  brought  about 
by  the  conquests  of  Tshengis-khan  and  his  successors. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Tshengis-khan,  who  had  extended 
his  dominion  in  little  more  than  twenty  years  (1266-1227) 
over  all  the  inland  countries  of  Asia  from  the  boundary  of 
Siberia  to  that  of  India  nnd  Tibet,  the  Mongols  entered 
Europe  across  the  Volga,  subjected  Russia,  laid  pro- 
strate the  power  of  Poland,  and  gaine<l  a victory  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ricsengebirge,  at  Liegnitz  in  Silesia  (1243i. 
All  £uro])o  trembled;  hut  tho  l»rbariaiis,  having  got 
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information  of  the  death  of  their  great  Khan,  instead  of 
pursuing  thei»e  advantages,  returned  to  their  native  coun* 
try.  preserving,  however,  the  dominion  over  Russia.  Then 
the  politics  of  Rope  Innocent  IV.  and  of  King  Louis 
IX.  of  France  suggested  the  plan  of  directing  the  jwwer  of 
the  great  Mongol  empire  and  its  warlike  army  against  the 
Mohammedan  princes  in  western  Asia,  their  implacable 
enemies;  but  this  object  did  not  seem  practicable  to  the 
projectors  of  this  plan,  unless  they  could  previously  convert 
these  barbarians  to  the  Christian  faith.  For  that  purpose 
some  friars  were  sent  to  the  court  of  the  great  Khan  ; John 


di  Plano  Carpini  in  12-16.  Father  Ascelin,  a dorainieun, 
in  1248,  and  William  Rubrut^uis,  or  Ruysbroeck,  in  1254  ; 
and  though  they  did  not  succeed  in  the  main  object  of  tb<^ 
mission,  Uio  information  which  they  acquired  of  the  coun* 
tries  through  which  they  passed  made  the  Europeans  for 
the  first  time  acquainted  with  the  immense  extent  of  those 
regions  formerly  culled  by  the  vague  name  of  Scythia,  which 
from  that  time  obtained  the  name  of  Mongolia,  or  Tartary. 
Carpini  traversed  a omsiderablej^rt  of  the  deserts  to  the 
south  of  the  Altai  range,  and  Kuysbroeck  advanced  even 
to  the  then  metropolis  of  the  Mongol  empire — Karakorum, 
situated  at  the  contlux  of  the  Tula  and  Orghon.  tributaries 
of  the  Selenga,  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Baikal.  He 
gives  a curious  and  very  interesting  description  of  that  ex- 
traordinary town,  which  was  everywhere  surrounded  like 
an  oasis  by  extensive  deserts.  The  Mongols,  however,  con- 
tinued in  their  career  of  conquest  in  Asia,  and  at  Icngili 
sulriected  China  to  their  sway  (1276-1279)  under  the  reign 
of  Kublai  Khan  (1269-1294),  the  most  able  of  all  the  suc- 
cessors ofTshengis. 

At  the  court  of  this  monarch  the  Venetian  traveller 
Marco  Polo  resided  from  1276  to  1292,  and  as  he  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  the  emperor  in  a very  eminent  degree,  and 
was  well  acquaintefl  with  the  roost  important  languages 
spoken  by  the  people  of  the  country,  he  was  frequently  sent 
on  missions  to  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  Mongol  empire, 
which  were  so  distant  from  one  another  that  he  was  oden 
obliged  to  travel  six  months  before  ho  arrived  at  the  place  of 
bis  destination.  After  traversing,  under  such  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  Mongol  empire  in  different  directions,  ho 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  sea. 
and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
this  part  of  Asia  also.  On  bis  return  to  Europe  he  passed 
through  the  strait  of  Malacca,  remained,  on  account  of  the 
monsoons,  five  months  in  Sumatra,  visited  Ceylon  and 
Malabar,  and  landed  at  Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
all  his  missions  and  travels  he  hail  been  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  a journal,  and  of  entering  what  appeared  to  him 
most  worthy  of  being  reconled.  C)n  his  return  to  Italy  his 
incredulous  countrymen  importunc<l  him  by  unceasing 
Questions,  and  at  length  he  resolved  to  make  an  extract 
muD  his  journal  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  which  he 
had  seen  or  heard  of.  This  he  did  in  a book  eiilitled  // 
Miglione  di  Me*tere  Marco  Polo,  or  in  Latin,  Dc  magnts 
Mii^ilibut  Mundi  ; one  of  the  most  curious  and  important 
works  of  modern  literature,  which  has  been  translated  into 
almost  all  European  languages.  It  very  materially  inlluoncod 
the  views  of  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  America,  and  di- 
rected the  route  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  first  went  to  India 
by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  GixkI  Hope.  The  correctness  of 
Marco  Polo's  infurmation  is  better  known  and  valued  in  pro- 
portion as,  by  the  study  of  the  Asiatic  languages,  and  by 
the  reports  of  modem  travellers,  wc  become  more  acquainted 
with  the  rounlries  which  he  described.  Ho  has  b^n  fro- 
Quently  called  the  Herodotus  of  the  middle  ages,  and  ha.<t 
doubtless  a claim  to  that  title.  If  the  name  of  a discoverer  of 
Asia  were  to  be  assigneil  to  any  person,  nobody  would  better 
deserve  it,  for  he  alone  added  to  our  geographical  know- 
ledge of  Asia  a much  greater  amount  than  what  had  pre- 
viously been  known  by  the  antients,  toother  with  what  had 
been  acquired  by  the  travels  of  Carpini  and  Ruysbroeck. 
Besides  the  information  which  he  gives  us  concerning  Asia, 
be  acquaints  us  with  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa  and  the 
island  of  Madagascar:  the  latter  countries,  as  well  as  some 
parts  of  Asia,  he  had  not  personally  visited  ; but  even  here 
nil  infarmuiion  has  provi.-(l  correct,  and  shows  the  cere  which 
he  usetl  in  collecting  his  facts. 

The  chief  subject  of  his  description  is  the  Mongol  empire, 
which  extended  over  more  than  one  half  of  Asia,  including 
nearly  all  the  countries  of  which  the  antients  had  either  no 
knowledge  at  all,  or  very  Manty  and  confused  information. 
To  the  north,  his  knowledge  extended  to  the  lake  of  Baikal, 


the  Tunguse  trioes,  who  had  do  cattle  but  rein-deer  (vkkii 
tribes  he  calls  Mekrit).  and  the  adjacent  sea  (Mare  Oceaao) ; 
and  bo  informs  us  of  the  connexion  between  the  yUiuo( 
eastern  Europe  on  the  Volga  and  Don.  and  those  of  Tir- 
tary  and  Mongolia,  Further,  he  gives  a descriptioa  of 
China,  in  which  Peking  had  become  the  residence  of  tbe 
Mongol  emperors,  and  of  Japan,  called  by  him  Zipar.ru, 
which  name  is  evidently  formed  of  the  Japanese  Dvbi  pvo- 
kue  (the  Empire  of  the  Rise  of  the  Sun).  Japan  be  M 
not  visited  ; but  as  his  pnitcctor,  the  great  Kublai  Kbao,  W 
sent,  in  1280  and  1281,  some  naval  expieditions  from  Kiui- 
fu  and  Zaitun.  in  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Cbekisn?aad 
Fukian,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  tbe  Japanese  udiodi, 
Marco  Polo  had  a good  opportunity  of  collecting  in  ormitwi 
concerning  them,  though,  as  be  says,  they  were  1500  nief 
from  the  Chinese  coast.  'Hie  countries  to  the  west  (ffCbuu 
he  had  visited,  especially  Tibet:  hero  he  got  infonxutioG 
of  Mien,  t.  e.  Pegu,  and  bangala,  Bengal,  in  Iiindusiu.i 
name  never  before  known  in  Europe.  Kublai  Khao  bid 
sent,  in  1272.  an  army  to  conquer  Uiese  countries.  Mim 
Polo  is  tbe  first  European,  as  far  as  we  know,  who  navigsud 
the  sees  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  peninsula  beyood  ^ 
Ganges;  and  here  be  mentions  tbe  Spice  Islands,  7441  o 
number,  as  he  says,  but  he  did  not  see  them.  They  uf 
situated  in  the  sea  of  Cyn,  and  are  mostly  inhabited:  kt 
they  have  no  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nmoo*. 
except  the  merchants  of  Ma-Chin.  or  southern  China  vbc 
visit  them  during  the  monsoons.  He  next  gives  some  |c&t- 
ral  infurmation  of  the  islands  of  Sunda  and  tbe  sdjim: 
groups,  which,  according  to  the  information  he  obuioec 
from  navigators,  consist  of  12,700  islands,  partly  inhabitei 
and  partly  uninhabited.  All  these  countries  and  i»kDib 
were  almost  entirely  unknown  before  the  publication  of  ibt 
travels  of  Marco  Polo.  But  of  tbe  countries  prevw«iU 
known  to  the  antients,  the  information  he  gave  was  likeTs; 
interesting,  and  has  proved  very  uscAil.  He  treats  ofOykn, 
Malabar,  and  Ormuz,  which  be  himself  had  visited : and  d 
Aden,  Socotora,  Abascia  (t.  e.  Abys.sinia),  Zanguebir.aad 
Madagascar,  which  names  were  for  the  first  time  introducei 
by  him  into  Europe;  these  countries  had  been  indtcatelto 
him  by  Arabian  navigators.  Hia  information  concenuoj; 
these  seas  serx'ed,  two  centuries  later,  to  direct  tbe  coo.'v 
of  Vasco  dc  Gama  in  hi.s  first  navigation  to  the  shore*  d 
India.  Fur  he  says,  * Departing  from  the  coast  of  Mali- 
bar,  a vessel  makes,  by  the  assistance  of  a current,  in  ih.*M 
months,  a thousand  miles  towards  the  south-west,  and  tbn 
arrives  at  Madagascar,  and  to  the  still  more  extensive 
farther  to  the  west  (i.  e.  Southern  Africa),  which  are  iota 
bited  by  black  tnbes  with  curly  hair,  rich  in  valuable  pro- 
ductions. elephants,  camelopards,  gold,  sandal-wood,  anbrr 
and  frequently  vUited  by  merchants  from  Arabia  and  lodu. 

After  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  the  number  of  tmelWn 
in  Asia  increased;  but  as  none  of  them  traversed  zbt 
considerable  part  of  it,  they  commonly  tried  to  eolivrti 
their  works  by  fables  or  inventions  of  their  owe,  or  by 
exaggerating  the  information  which  they  had  obtained  ly 
intercourse  with  the  natives.  Of  this  description  is  tbe  ie* 
fbrmalion  given  by  the  Armenian  monk  Hayton,  in  bis  Biv 
toria  Orietitalis,  who  collected  it  from  tbe  communication  of 
hia  uncle,  king  Hayton  I.  of  Armenia,  who,  havin;t  been 
present  at  the  court  of  the  great  Khan  Manni  Khan,  had 
some  opportunity  of  collecting  geographical  facts.  Equilly 
worthless  are  the  reports  of  the  Venetian  monk  Oderwo  d> 
Purtenau  (1317),  and  still  worse  the  travels  of  tbe  Engiub 
knight  John  Manrleville  ( 1 358 ) ; those  two  travellers  seem  to 
vie  with  one  another  in  exaggerating  facts.  But  later, iotk 
fifteenth  century,  wc  find  some  better  information,  eiperislly 
through  the  Spanish  ambassador  Gonzalez  Clavjjo,  vbo  in 
1406  was  sent  to  the  court  of  the  famous  Timur  at  Ssov- 
cand ; and  from  tbe  German  adventurer  John  Schildberger. 
who  served  in  the  armies  of  Bajazet,  the  Turkish  emperor,  d 
Timur,  and  Shah  Rokh.  from  14U0  till  1427 : and  eipeciilly 
the  Venetian,  Josapbat  Barbaro,  who  travelled 
in  the  countries  east  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  careful!) 
culiecte'l  many  remarkable  facts.  But  all  these  tnvelkn. 
though  they  brought  back  to  Europe  some  useful  inforoatiem. 
contributeu  little  or  nothing  to  the  extension  of  our  kno« 
leilge.  as  to  parts  which  had  previously  not  been  known  at 
all,  or  only  very  imperfectly.  Tliis,  however,  was  eflcctii 
in  a very  eminent  degree  hy  the  discoveries  of  the  Porti- 
guese  soon  after  they  had  found  their  way  to  India  rouDd 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

III.  Progress  of  the  ge(^raphieal  knoseUdge  qf 
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titter  th0  arcumnatngatton  </4/h«2.— The  parts  of  Asia 
wUeh  had  bevn  visit^  hy  the  Greeks  were  so  fir  known,  as 
to  their  boundaries,  extent,  and  principal  features,  that  they 
could  be  laid  down  with  a tolerable  degree  of  cxactnci^s. 
This  will  be  evident  to  any  person  who  examines  Ptolemy’s 
map  of  the  extensive  region  between  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Delur  Tagh,  and  the 
river  Indus,  though  it  is  also  clear  that  the  vague  infor- 
mation which  this  geo<grapher  had  obtained  respecting  India 
betrayed  him  into  very  great  errors  as  to  that  country.  The 
information  acijuired  by  the  travellers  of  the  middle  ages 
was  much  less  exact.  None  of  them  had  determined  the  as- 
tronomical position  of  any  place  ; but  as  they,  and  especially 
Marco  Polo,  had  noticed  the  immense  extent  of  the  coun- 
tries which  they  had  traversed,  a very  erroneous  idea  wag 
formed  of  their  true  position  on  the  globe.  Thus  wc  finii 
that  the  German  astronomer  and  get^rapher,  Martin  Be- 
haim,  who,  in  1484  and  1485,  accompanied  the  Portuguese 
navigator,  IJiogu  Cam,  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  along  the 
roasts  of  Guinea,  and  in  1492  made,  in  his  native  place, 
Niirnberg.  a terre&tri;d  irlobe.  has  placed  the  Zipangu  of 
Marco  Polo,  or  the  present  Japan,  at  no  great  distance  to 
the  west  of  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde.  A few  years  were 
sufficient  to  remove  tliis  error.  But  even  later  geographers, 
as  Sim.  Grynsus,  Sebastian  Munster,  ond  others,  in 
their  Typus  Cfmnosraphicu4  Unicersaiit,  t.e.  in  their 
maps  of  the  old  and  new  world,  drawn  up  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  sixteenth  centviry.  laid  down  the  same  country  at 
a short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  Terra  di  Cuba  and  Pa- 
rias.  in  America,  which  had  been  discovered  a few  years 
before.  It  was  only  by  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese 
subsequent  to  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Capo  of  Chxid 
Hope,  that  such  errors  were  removed,  and  the  true  position 
and  extent  of  these  countries  of  eastern  Asia  ascertaineil. 

Vasco  de  Gama  arrived,  in  1498,  at  Calicut,  on  the  coast 

Malabar,  and  the  Portuguese  pushed  their  discoveries 
in  these  seas  with  such  activity  and  teal  that,  in  the  course  i 
of  lest  than  half  a century,  they  had  explored  them  as  far  | 
as  Japan.  Their  first  efforts  to  establish  a commerce  were  ' 
direct^  to  the  coast  of  Malabar;  and,  as  the  Aralm  or 
Moors,  who  then  carried  on  a very  active  trade  with  ' 
these  couutrie*,  tried  every  means  to  exclude  them  from  | 
these  parts,  and  to  embroil  them  with  the  numerous  sove-  ^ 
reigns  among  which  this  coast  was  divided,  they  were  soon  j 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  anni,  and  to  enter  into  alliance  | 
with  some  of  the  native  powers.  In  a few  years  they  had  ac- 
quired a complete  knowledge  of  the  whole  coast,  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  Bay  ofCambay  and  its  rich  emporiums,  Surat 
and  Broach;  and,  as  early  as  1509,  they  made  several  set- 
tlements on  the  southern  coast  of  Guzerat  as  far  as  Dm, 
which  then  had  a considerable  commerce  with  Persia  and 
Arabia,  and  they  erected  on  this  coast  some  fortresses. 
The  following  year  Alfonso  Albuqueniue  took  from  the 
Mohammedan  monarch  of  Deccan  the  famous  town  of  Goa, 
which  soon  became  the  centre  of  all  the  Portuguese  domi- 
nions in  India  and  the  seat  of  the  \nceroy  and  colonial 
g<jveminent.  The  Portuguese  now  made  advantageous 
treaties  with  the  petty  sovereigns  along  the  whole  coa.s(  of 
Malabar.  But  before  this  time  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Ceylon  had  been  discovered  by  Almeida  in  1608,  which 
was  at  tlut  epoch  of  the  greatMt  commercial  importance, 
being  a station  for  the  Arabian  vessels  which  went  to  the 
Spice  Islands  for  the  spices,  which,  u>gi.>ther  with  the  cinna- 
mon which  grows  in  Ceylon,  they  exported  to  the  harbours 
in  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs  and  thence  to  Europe. 
In  1517  the  Portuguese  erected  the  (iirtress  of  Colombo, 
in  Ceylon,  and  began  to  exorcise  a dominion  over  its  petty 
sovereigns.  To  secure  the  monopoly  of  India,  they  tried 
to  exclude  Arabian  vessels  from  the  Indian  sea,  and  suc- 
ceeded partly  by  the  conquest  of  Ormuz  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  by  their  superiority  In  naval  force. 

While  the  Portuguese  were  struggling  to  obtain  the  com- 
merce of  the  Red  Sea,  thev  also  extended  their  di-eoverios 
and  amquests  farther  to  tKe  east.  The  tbwn  of  Malacca 
soon  attracted  their  attention.  It  was  then  what  Singapore 
at  present  begins  to  be.  the  revert  of  all  tho  nations  of 
eastern  Asia  and  the  Islands  ; its  harbour  was  continually 
Tisited  by  ve^sids  from  Malabar.  Bengal.  Siam.  China,  tho 
Philippine  Islands,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Sunda  Islands. 
Albuquerque  took  it  in  1511,  and  the  discoveries  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Porlugne'e  were  siwcdily  extended  in  all 
directions.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  entere^l  tho  Gulf  of 
Bengal,  and  became  acquainted  with  thv  coasts  and  har- 


bours of  Coromandel,  Oriiaa,  and  Bengal.  John  de  Silvein 
in  1518  visited  the  town  of  Chittagong,  from  wtich  tlie 
finest  oottuD  manafactures,  silk,  gin^r.  indigo,  and  su- 
gar, were  exported.  The  coa.sts  of  the  peninsula  be\ond 
the  Ganges  were  likewise  explored,  and  some  knowledge 
was  obtained  of  the  kingdomsof  Aracan,  Pegu,  Ava.  Siam, 
Camlioja.  and  Cochin  China.  But  the  Portuguese  directed 
their  attention  chiefly  to  the  islands.  From  Sumatra, 
which  was  divided  into  upwards  of  twenty  kingtluras,  they 
obtained  gold,  tin,  pepper,  sandal-wood,  cainphor,  &c.  They 
visited  Java  in  1513,  and  Borneo  in  1523.  The  innumerable 
islands  si'attercd  over  the  Indian  seas,  which  thus  became 
known,  led  the  Portuguese  historian  De  Barros  to  set  them 
down  as  a separate  great  di\  ision  of  the  globe,  calling  it  by  the 
significant  name  of  Pol)ncsia.  The  extreme  boundary  o* 
tho  Portuguese  discoveries  was  the  targe  island  which  they 
j called  New  Guinea,  on  accuiint  of  the  resemblance  of  its 
I inhabitants,  the  Papuas,  to  the  negroes  of  Guinea  on  the 
' African  coast.  In  this  navigation  they  successively  became 
! acquainted  with  Celebes.  Sulu,  Magindanao,  Luzon,  or 
Manilla,  and  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  and  even  visited 
the  Liquejo,  Liew-kiew,  or  1^  Cboo  Islands,  which  are  des- 
cribe! at  rich  in  gold,  and  whoso  vessels  visited  tlio  harbour 
of  Malacca. 

In  1516  the  Portuguese  navigator,  Ferdinand  Perez,  ar- 
rived at  the  coast  of  China,  in  the  Gulf  of  Canton,  but  the 
Portuguese  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  harbour  and 
to  traae  there.  They  were  conu^quently  obliged  to  con- 
fine their  comtneifial  intercourse  with  this  empire  to  a 
trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Hainan  and 
the  adjacent  coast,  till,  in  lo57,  they  found  means  to  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  the  Chinese  government  by  being  ma- 
terially instrumental  in  the  destruction  of  a pirate,  who 
fur  a long  time  had  ravaged  tho  shores  and  adjacent  islands 
of  southern  Cliina.  For  this  valuable  assistance  they  ob- 
tained the  desert  island  of  Macao,  where  they  soon  made  a 
settlement ; and  as  on  the  change  of  dynasty  in  Uio  seven- 
teenth century  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  party  which,  in  the  end,  nroved  victorious  against  the 
then  established  government,  the  possession  of  Macao  was 
confirmed  to  them. 

While  the  Portuguese  were  still  carrying  on  their  coast- 
ing trade  with  Cltind,  one  of  their  navigators.  Ant  de  Muta. 
was  cast  by  a storm  in  1542  on  the  coast  of  Ninm,  one  of 
the  islands  which  compose  Japan,  the  Zipangu  of  Marco  Polo. 
The  Portuguese  were  treated  with  great  hospitality,  and  for 
some  time  carried  on  a very  lucrative  commerce'.  Japan 
was  the  most  eastern  limit  of  their  discoveries,  by  which 
Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  real  extent  of  Asia, 
and  with  a great  part  of  its  coast.  H ad  the  Portuguese  only 
been  merchants,  the  advantages  accruing  from  tho  com- 
merce with  such  rich  countries  would  probably  have  induced 
them  to  conceal  their  discovcnosfriim  the  commercial  nations 
of  Europe:  but  (hey  entered  the  Indian  seas  os  conquerors 
also,  and  their  historians  (Burros,  Couto,  Kd.  Barbessa,  the 
companion  of  Magalbaens.  Faria  y Sousa,  &c ) found  ia 
their  heroic  enterprises  a subject  for  national  exultation. 

Tho  Portuguese  had  exhausted  their  strength  in  forming 
settlements  both  in  tho  Old  ond  New  World.  The  spirit 
of  the  first  conquerors  no  longer  animated  tho  nation,  and 
their  tyranny  and  intolerance  made  them  hated  in  their 
colonies.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  Portugal 
fell  under  the  yoke  of  Spain : and  one  result  of  the  struggle 
of  the  Netherlands  against  the  power  of  Philip  II.  was  tlie 
gradual  transfer  of  the  Portuguese  iiossessions  in  the  East 
to  the  hands  of  the  HoUarident,  their  successful  rivals  on 
the  sea.  Tho  Portuguese  were  expelled  from  Japan 
(1639)  and  the  Moluccas;  they  lost  Malacca  (1641)  and 
Ceylon  (i6'i6).  with  their  settlements  on  the  Coromandel 
and  Malabar  coasts  ; and  they  remained,  at  the  conclusion  ot 
peace  (1663),  only  in  the  possession  of  Goa  and  Diu,  which 
they  have  kept  to  the  present  day.  The  Hollanders,  though 
they  extended  the  settlements  during  the  century  that  they 
possessed  the  duminion  of  the  Indian  seas,  acted  more  on  mer- 
cantile principles,  and  did  not  materially  increase  our  geo- 
graphical knowledgo  of  the  countries  in  which  tliey  settled. 
They  published,  indeed,  a few  descriptions  of  some  of  their 
colonics,  and  their  natural  productions,  especially  of  the 
plants  and  shells  (Rumphius,  Amb^iinUrhit  JiantatenMam~ 
rner;  Kha^c.  Hortus  Malabaricui ; Fr.V'alentyn’s 

&c.) : but  these  works  were  generally  defective  in 
geographical  information.  The  most  important  comroumca- 
tioQ  belonging  to  this  period  was  furnisned  by  the  German 
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uiurtlUtt  E Kiimpfer.  who,  in  the  capacity  of  Dutch 
|hytician,  retided  in  Japan  from  1664-1 69'2,  and  hat  (pven 
ag^  detcription  of  that  country. 

During  the  long- protracted  contest  between  tne  Portu- 
gttesc  and  Dutch  in  the  seas  of  India,  the  most  northern  port 
of  Asia  which  had  not  been  known  either  to  the  ancients  or 
moderns,  suddenly  ^merged  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it 
had  hitherto  been  involved.  The  sovereigns  of  Russia,  who 
for  more  than  two  'cnturies  hail  been  iluwndent  on  the 
Tartarian  pnnees  of  the  family  of  Tshengis-iChan,  obtained 
the  full  sovereignty  of  their  country  in  1461.  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing century  they  extended  their  dominion,  and  with  it 
our  geographical  knowledge,  over  the  countries  drained  by 
the  l^n.  Volga,  and  Ural,  up  to  the  Ural  mountains,  by 
the  conquest  of  Kasan  (1552)  and  Astrakhan  (1555).  In 
1578  a chief  or  hetman  of  the  Cosacks.  YermakTimofe^ckf, 
who  was  in  fear  of  punishment  for  having  robbed  some  tra- 
vellers, crossed  the  Ural  range  with  a troop  of  his  country- 
men, and  entcrerl  Siberia.  The  discovery  of  Siberia,  end 
its  subjection  to  llio  Russian  sway,  were  pursued  with  such 
vigour,  that  in  1644  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  was  reached, 
and  in  1648  the  bold  hetman  Deshnef,  favoured  by  a mild 
Keoson,  circumnavigutcd  the  most  north-east  corner  of  A>ia, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kowyma  round  the  north-cast  cape 
to  the  mouth  of  tiie  Anadyr,  and  thus  proved  that  Asia  was 
actually  separated  by  an  open  sea  from  .America.  This  fact, 
however,  remained  for  a length  of  time  problematical ; the 
Russian  navigator  Behring  (1725 — 1728),  as  well  as  Captain 
Cook  (1778).  found  their  way  impcdinl  by  enormous  fields 
ofke.  In  162U— 1824.  the  Russian  captain  Wrangel  again 
succeeded  in  effecting  this  circumnavigation.  The  discovery 
and  conquest  of  Siberia  wore  completed  by  Peter  the  Great, 
who  took  possession  of  Kamtchatka  in  1696. 

Somewhat  later,  and  still  more  unexpectedly,  Europe 
obtained  u complete  geographical  view  of  the  immcn»c 
empire  of  China,  and  a considerable  part  of  central  Asia. 
This  was  not  due  to  conquest,  nor  to  the  activity  and  in- 
dustry of  travellers,  but  to  science.  The  Jesuits  hud  tried 
to  convert  the  inhabitants  of  Japan  to  Christianity,  and  had 
met  with  more  success  than  in  any  other  country  of  Asia. 
But  a persecution  breaking  out  against  them  and  their 
proselytes,  from  political  reasons,  the  friars,  who  were  now 
compelled  to  leave  the  country,  directed  their  labors  to 
China.  Father  Matteo  Ricci,  an  Italian,  a man  of  consi- 
derable attainments  in  astronomy  and  maihematies,  .«>>on 
acquired  a great  authority  at  the  court  of  Peking,  in  IGOU. 
One  of  Ilia  successors  in  the  mission.  Father  Schall,  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  Ileacenly  Aff'jirt,  and  main- 
tained himself  in  this  place  even  after  a revolution  had 
taken  place  (1644),  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Mantshu  em- 
perors had  ascended  the  throne.  The  Jesuits  continued  in 
favour  to  the  midillo  of  the  last  century  (1759).  During 
this  time  some  of  them  had  an  opportunity  of  traversing 
various  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  the  countries  of 
central  Asia.  Thus  Father  Ben.  C^cs  travelled  (1607) 
from  India  through  Koshgbar.  Yarkand,  and  the  desert 
of  Gobi,  to  the  great  wall  of  China,  and  ascertained  that 
Katai  was  northern  China,  and  Khambalu  the  town  of 
Peking,  which  till  then  had  been  considered  as  different 
countries  and  towns.  Other  Jesuits  succeeded  in  insinu- 
ating themselves  so  far  into  the  favour  of  tlie  great  em- 
peror Kanghi.  that  some  of  them  always  accompanied 
niiu  in  his  expeditions  and  travels,  or  were  sent  on  cer- 
tain missions.  By  these  means  they  acquired  a consi- 
derable knowledge  of  China  and  the  countries  dependent 
on  it,  as  Mantshuria,  Corea,  and  even  of  the  great  desert 
calleil  Gobi,  a.s  well  as  of  the  manners,  character,  and 
institutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries.  The  ob- 
servations of  the  Jesuits  were  published.  But  the  greatest 
service  which  they  rendered  to  geography  was  their  map 
of  China,  which  was  made  under  the  authority  and  at 
tlie  expense  of  the  Chinese  government,  by  the  fcjars  Bou- 
vet, Regis,  and  Jartoux,  between  17US  and  1718;  and 
after  having  Iveen  corrected  by  the  friars  Felix  d Arocha, 
Espinha,  Hallerstein,  and  Gaubil,  was  published  at  Pe- 
king. by  the  authority  of  the  emperor  Kienlong  in  1760,  in 
104  shect.H.  The  great  imperial  geography,  entitled  Ttxy~ 
thiins-y-tbouug  trhi,  written  by  the  order  of  tlw*  em- 
peror Rienlong,  may  be  considered  as  a commentary  on 
this  map.  The  second  edition  (1790)  of  this  extensive 
work  has  been  enlarged  to  480  books,  and  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  knowledge  of  it  to  the  industry  of  some 
Chinese  scholars,  eipevi^ly  Sir  George  Staunton,  Davis, 


Morrison,  Abel  R6musat,  the  Archimandrite  Hyim; 
and  Klaproth.  Modem  travellers,  especially  the  Bn 
(J.  Neuhof,  1755.  and  Van  Braaro,  1794),  and  the  Ecri 
(Lord  Macartney,  with  Sir  (jeorge  Staunton  and  i 
iluttncr.  179*2,  and  Lord  Amherst,  with  Ellis,  Abel.  It 
well,  Basil  Hall,  1616),  have  added  something  tn ; 
before-existing  stock ; but  the  information  which  th«y  q 
communicated  extends  only  over  a comparoiiveh  tc 
extent  of  countiy.  ITie  voyage  of  Captain  Maxiet!,hj 
ever,  has  materially  improved  our  knowledge  of  the  to 
of  the  buy  of  Pelcheli,  and  the  peninsula  of  Corea.  i<a 
which  previously  had  not  been  examined  w ith  say  deem 
accuracy. 

Whilst  the  conquests  of  the  Russians  in  Siberia,  tidt 
operations  of  the  Chinese  government,  opened  ta  u t 
northern  and  eastern  countries  of  Asia,  our  prc^rr^^iB  i 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  southern  ana  wetieniac 
tries  was  comparatively  slow.  The  fanatical  polKvrfi 
Turks,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  bef 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century*,  hod  got  possession  of  u 
shut  up  the  roads  through  Asia  Minor  and  tbe  kvm 
countries,  which  consequently  were  not  visited,  eirqirf 
few  pilgrims.  The  policy  of  Persia,  however,  nndT 
dynnslyof  Uie  Sofidos  (from  1501 — 17*22),  wa>  muctK 
favourable  to  European  travellers,  many  of  whom  ^ im 
to  every  part  of  the  country,  and  even  to  the  coun.  a 
collected  very  valuable  intbrraatioii  conccniing  ib?  f. 
grnpby  of  Persia,  the  institutions,  and  the  ckarift^  a 
manners  of  its  inhabitants.  Such  infurmatiun  is  eDGU.’.> 
in  the  travels  of  Pietro  della  Valle  (1614— 1626)..4a 
Olearius  and  Albrecht  von  Mandelsloh  (1633  — 1659).J  : 
Thovenot  (165*2).  John  Baptist  Tavernier  (1665),  snias 
cially  in  those  of  John  Chardin,  the  court  jeweiicttfi 
king  of  Persia  and  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  vhia 
covered  the  ruins  of  Persepolis ; and  of  Francis  Bats 
the  physician  of  the  emperor  Aurung-Zeb,  who  fir«  tr 
some  information  on  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  (jtsp 
Baibi,  a Venetian  jew*eller,  maile  a journey  to  lid 
(1579— 158H),  by  the  route  of  Alem>o.  Bir.  the  Kupb.'** 
os  far  as  Felugia,  and  Bagdad,  l^uwolf.  in  1574.  il 
descended  the  Euphrates  from  Bir. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  ibr  Wf 
cious  policy  of  the  Turks  began  gradually  to  relax;  laiti 
first  fruits  of  the  seal  to  explore  the  countne*  Mib)«i 
their  sway  was  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  PBlojnl! 
Halifax  in  1691,  and  the  travoU  of  another  £oit!»b:. 
Henry  MaundrcII,  to  Jerusalem  in  1697.  They 
soon  followed  by  the  naturalist  J.  Piton  de  Tomeir 
who  explored  .Asia  Minor.  Armenia,  and  Pervis  (i*'‘ 
L.  Lucas  the  antiquarian,  and  the  Dutch  painter  O- 
ile  Bmyn,  who  visited  Syria  and  Palestine;  ami, 
later,  by  the  antiquarian  Richard  Pococke  (i727),si>:^ 
Niebuhr  (1766).  In  our  times,  these  couutriM  luveteJ 
visited  by  Volney  (1796),  Seetzen  (18(i2  — 18l7),Ci« 
Turner,  Buckingham,  and  others.  Arabia,  which 
had  not  attracted  the  attention  of  Europeans,  sml  *t»  * ; 
known  from  the  description  of  Abulfeda,  w»»  pretty^ 
explored  in  part  of  its  extent  by  C.  Niebuhr  (1761 -iV 
and  its  geography,  ethnography,  and  natural  bisW? 
lieen  considerably  enriched  in  our  limes  by  Seetwiu*! 
Burckhardt. 

The  geography  of  India,  that  countr)'  which,  siDMitfc* 
became  known,  had  always  most  excited  the  cuhosUy  of 
learned,  and  attracted  the  speculations  of  the 
was  longer  involved  in  obscurity  than  almost  any  js-t 
Asia,  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  itscuutt"" 
very  imperfectly  determined,  and  very  little  iD<W  ** 
known  of  the  interior  of  the  country  itself  A Uf 
lers,  as  Thevenot,  Tavernier,  and  Bernier,  had 
information  about  a few  districts  and  routes,  tsil 
tremely  scanty.  The  true  geographical  knowledpf 
countries  began  in  the  Deccan  with  the  wersoflbcE^^ 
Company  and  the  French  (about  1740),  and  lo 
with  the  conquest  of  Ben^cal  (1757).  From 
progress  was  extremely  rapid.  A great  part  of  the  v*** 
the  Ganges  was  soon  explored  and  surveyed,  and  ^ ^ 
count  of  the  remainder,  and  of  other  districts  of 
was  obtained  by  the  translation  of  the  Ayin-i*Akl**’'*][ 
historical  and  statistical  account  of  the  Mogul 
posed  by  Abul  Fail,  under  the  orders  of  theempenx.4^ 
[See  Auul  Fazl.]  The  military  expe<litionsag*in#t°l 
Aliandhis  sonTipjioo  Saib,  rujasofMysore,gsietW***| 
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the  elTeel  of  such  operations.  In  the  van  with  the  Pindar- 
rics  and  with  the  Mahrattas  (1801 —1818).  the  northern 
diatricts  of  Deccan  and  the  central  region  of  Hindostan 
were  explored  in  a similar  manner ; and  as  in  the  wars  with 
the  then  French  government,  the  colonies  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  (Pondicherr).  1793,  Ceylon,  1796.  Java.  1811) 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  a full  account  of  them, 
especiallv  of  the  island  of  Java,  then  almost  unknown,  was 
published  by  Sir  Stamford  Rallies.  The  novelty  of  the 
scenes  opened  by  these  successive  conquests  induced  many 
scienlifle  men  and  exact  observers  of  nature  to  explore 
these  countries,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  a number 
of  valuable  works.  The  most  important  are,  Forbes's  3fe- 
on  Maiabar ; Sir  Francis  Hamilton’s  (Buchanan's) 
Traces  Ihrousgh  Mysore  ; B.  Heine’s  and  M.  'Wilkes's  Be- 
tf\irrhf»  on  Decom;  Lechcnauit's  fiotanif'ai  ETcurxiont 
through  Dfccan  (1816);  l,ord  Valentia's  TmrW#  (1802— 
1806);  Bishop  Ilober’s  Trore'/ (1824—  1826)  ; Malcolm's 
R^t^rchefon  (1820) ; Tod's  7?(y'o*M/in  ; A.Bumess 

Topographintl  Retearch^s  on  Cutch,  &c. ; and  his  Krami- 
nation  qf  the  Indux  and  the  Pn\j-ab.  An  account  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon  is  found  in  the  works  of  Perceval  (1  796), 
and  of  J.  Da\7  (1816  - 1820) ; and  Sumatra  was  descril>ed 
by  Marsden.  Manv  separate  memoirs,  either  inserted  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  8i«ielic*  of  Calcutta  and 
Ix>ndon,  or  published  separately,  hate  illustrated  the  geo- 
graphy. geology,  natural  hfstory.  or  antiquities  of  some 
separate  district  or  place*.  [See  Asixtjc  Societies.]  It 
may  be  truly  said  that  India,  which  little  more  than  lift) 
years  ago  was  less  known  than  almost  any  other  country  of 
equal  extent,  has  since  that  time  been  so  well  explored  by 
tlw  industry  of  our  countrymen,  that  there  are  few  countries 
out  of  Eunqw  on  which  wo  have  better  information. 

The  extensive  conquests  of  the  English  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries,  involved  them  at  last  in  po- 
litical relations,  and  in  a war  with  the  tribes  of  mountaineers 
inhabiting  the  Himalaya  range,  especially  with  thcGhorka.s 
tnXepaul:  and  this  led  to  the  conquest,  in  1816,  of  some 
of  the  elevated  valleys  of  these  gigantic  mountains,  which 
hitherto  had  remained  entirely  concealed  from  the  admirers 
nf  nature.  Tlieir  exploration  soon  became  the  object  of 
the  concentrated  zeal  of  some  of  our  most  scientific  (*oun* 
trymen.  The  great  height  of  their  pinnacles  was  deter- 
mined, and  their  character  explored  by  Raper,  Webb, 
Hoilgson.  Crawford,  &c.  Penetrating  through  these  val- 
leys, Moorcruft  (1812)  succeeded  in  entering  the  high 
table-land  of  Tibet,  where  his  progress  was  impeded  by 
the  jealous  policy  of  the  Chinese;  ho  aAerwards  reached 
I..eh  in  Ladukii  (1829—1826),  and  then  pusscil  through 
the  VTilley  of  Cashmere,  which,  since  the  time  of  Bernier, 
had  only  been  visited  by  G.  Forster  (1783).  Before  his 
time,  Tibet  had  already  been  visited  by  Turner,  who  was 
sent  to  the  Teslioo  Lama,  the  high  priest  of  the  Buddhists, 
as  ambassador,  and  on  bis  way  traversed  the  valleys  of 
Bhotan. 

The  political  relations,  which  the  East  India  Company 
were  obliged  to  enter  into  with  the  countries  lying  on  botn 
banks  of  the  Indus,  gave  rise  to  the  embassy  of  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone  to  the  court  of  Cabul  (1809),  by  whom  the 
whole  region  known  by  the  name  of  Afghanistan,  which 
till  then  had  remained  almost  entirely  unexplored,  was  at 
once  opened  to  us.  A similar  effc'ct  was  produced  by  C. 
Grant's  embassy  to  the  court  of  Sind  (1809).  After  that 
time,  Christie  and  Pottingcr  traversed  Bcluchistan,  and 
those  regions  which  antiently  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Oedrosia  and  Ariana,  and  had  probably  not  been  visited 
by  an  European  since  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great : in  these  journeys  they  discovered  the  table  land  of 
Kelat(lSlO),  and  the  roods  which  lead  thence  to  Kerman 
and  Herat.  The  recent  journey  of  Bumes  fVom  the  Indus 
into  the  countries  on  the  Oxus  river  will  make  some  im- 
portant additions  to  our  knowledge  of  these  hitherto  almost 
unknown  regions. 

Our  knowledge  of  Persia  has  likewise  received  very  im- 
portant additions  in  modern  times,  especially  from  the 
industry  of  the  English.  This  also  has  arisen  from  poli- 
tical relations:  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  author  of  the  eJas- 
sicat  history  of  Persia,  and  Sir  Harford  Jones,  were  sent 
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to  the  court  of  Teheran,  which'  tb^  soon  prevailed  upoD 
to  place  the  organization  of  the  I^crsian  army  in  their 
hands,  and  to  permit  them  to  examine  the  Persian  provinces 
with  reference  to  their  capabilities  for  defence.  The  result 
of  these  geographical  researches  was  an  improved  map  of 
Persia,  and  a list  of  routes  through  its  provinces,  pub- 
lished by  Macdonald  Kinneir  in  his  GeographicAl  Memoir 
(1813),  who,  in  his  travels  (1813-14),  examined  also  the 
mads  leading  through  Kurdistan,  Armenia,  ami  Asia  Minev. 
This  information  was  greatly  increased  by  J.  Muricr's  tra- 
vels, the  laliours  of  Ouseley  in  oriental  geography  and 
literature,  by  Ker  Porter's  and  Rich's  researches  on  Persian 
antiquities  and  architecture,  and  B.  Fraser's  travels,  who  in 
1821  advanced  to  Mushcfl  in  Khnrassan : Fraser  first 
determined  the  height  of  the  table  land  of  Iran,  and  cor- 
rected, by  his  observations,  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Still  more  recently  we  hare  acquired  valu- 
able information  from  Captain  Chesney's  report  on  the 
Euphrates:  the  desenption  of  that  river  between  Bir  and 
Bassora,  and  many  interesting  facts  as  to  its  Hooding,  nari- 
gaiton,  and  the  inhabitants  on  its  banks,  are  contained  in 
this  unpublished  document 

Of  India  beyond  the  Gangee  nothing  was  known  at  (he 
close  of  the  last  century  except  the  coasts  and  a few  ports  ; 
but  the  increasing  power  of  the  Burman  empire  soon  pro- 
duced political  r^ations  between  it  and  the  government  of 
Caleutti,  which  in  1795  sent  an  ambassador.  Col.  Symes, 
to  the  court  of  Amanpura,  accompanied  by  the  naturalist 
Sir  Francis  Hamilton  (Buchanan),  from  whom  we  have  the 
first  authentic  account  of  that  country.  The  war  with  the 
Burmese,  which  took  place  a few  years  ago  (1824-26), 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddy,  up  to 
the  capital  of  the  Burman  empire ; and  the  reded  pro>inccs 
(Aracnn,  Martaban,  &c.),  as  well  as  the  countries  which 
were  declared  independent  by  the  peace  (Asaio,  Cashar, 
Munipore,  &c  ),  began  soon  to  be  explored.  During  the 
negutiatioiis  for  peace,  Crawford  was  sent  to  Ainarapura. 
ana  published  an  account  of  the  Burman  empire,  by  which 
he  cleared  up  the  geography  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the 
G.vnges  as  much  as  he  had  previously  done  by  his  account 
of  Siam  and  Cochin  China.  This  work  and  his  history  of 
the  Indian  archipelago,  have  considerably  enlarged  our 
views  concerning  the  most  unknown  portion  of  India. 

Next  to  the  English  the  Russians  have,  in  modem  times, 
been  most  active  in  extendiim  and  completing  our  geogra- 
phical knowlcilge  of  Asia.  The  establisiiment  of  mines  in 
Ua-uria  on  the  Amur,  and  in  the  Altai  mountains  Iwtwcen 
the  Irtish  and  Oby,  gave  rise  to  the  travels  of  many  scien- 
tific men.  and  the  publication  of  several  interesting  travels 
and  treatises.  The  most  valuable  works  on  the  gC'-gniphy 
of  Siberia  are  by  Messerschmidt  (1720),  Dr.  MiiUer.  Dc 
Lisle  de  la  Croydre,  Omclin.  father  and  son,  Falk,  Fallas 
(1720),  Georgi,  Sivers  (1791),  and.  in  our  times.  Von  Lcdc- 
bour  (1826),  Dr.  Meyer,  Von  Bunge,  Hess,  A.  Erman,  and 
.Alexander  von  Humboldt  (1829).  Tlie  periodical  missions 
to  the  court  of  Peking  have  added  some  information  con- 
cerning the  table-land  which  extends  between  Siberia  and 
China,  especially  the  travels  of  Timkowski  (la 1 9-21)  and 
those  of  Von  Bunge  (1830),  who  first  ascertained  the  elc\a- 
lion  of  the  central  table-Und  crossed  in  this  journey. 

The  conquests  of  the  Russians  in  Asia  have  given  us  n 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  Caucasus.  Peter  I.  ortlered 
a survey  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  be  made,  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  Siroonof,  and  thus  the  true  extent  and  form  of  (hat 
immense  lake  were  first  known.  In  the  war  against  Persia 
in  1721-23,  the  northern  ridges  of  Mount  Caucasus  and  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Kur  and  Aras  were  explored ; and 
discoveries  were  pushed  farther  south,  when  (I8U<0  the  pro- 
vince of  Gruaia  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Rus»ians.  After 
that  time,  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus  were  visited  and  ex- 
plored by  Giildenstadt,  Reineggs,  Von  Biberstein,  Klaproth 
0807),  Parrot,  and  M.  vxm  Engelhanlt  (1815),  Kupfer,  and 
M.  l^nz  (1829).  who  at  latt  succeeiM  in  reaching  the 
elevated  pinnacle  of  the  Elburz ; Parrot  bad  previously 
ascended  the  Ararat. 

The  Russians  have  likewise  penetrated  into  the  couiitricH 
east  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  surrounding  the  lake  of  Aral 
b-  passing  through  the  deserts  inhabited  by  the  Khirghia 
Kareks.  This  was  chiefly  effected  by  the  missions  and  em- 
Imssies  of  Nazarof  to  Khokhand  (1813),  of  Murawieff  to 
Khiwa(1819),  of  My  endorf  and  Eversmann  to  Bokhara 
(1820),  and  of  Von  Berg,  Lewchini,  &c.,  to  the  Lake  of 
Aral,  since  1823. 
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IV.  General  view  0/  the  extent  and  JIgure  0/  Atia. — 
A»ia  lie*  to  tho  ea»t  of  Europe  and  Africa  ; it  is  separated 
rrom  Africa  by  seiu,  except  at  one  place,  where  these  two 
great  diritlonsof  the  globe  are  joinea  by  the  narrow  isthmus 
k Sues.  With  Europe  it  is  connected  by  extensive  tracts 
:>f  land  under  the  meridian  of  the  Ural,  which  mountain 
range,  togetlmr  with  tho  desert  and  deep-lying  plains  that 
extend  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga  and  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Caspian  80a,  ought  to  1m  considered  as  the 
natural  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  great  depression  of  these  steppes,  in  which  the  town 
of  Orenburg  is  not  higher  than  the  level  of  the  Atlantic 
Sea,  and  the  surface  ^ the  Caspian  is  more  than  .300  feet 
below  it,  is  the  characteristic  physical  peculiarity  of  the 
rcfrion  on  the  common  boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia ; and 
It  has  greatly  intluence<l  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
in  the  adjacent  countries. 

In  the  changes,  to  which  the  nomadic  tribes  in  the  in* 
tenor  of  Asia  were  frequently  subject,  some  of  them  were 
driven  through  that  immense  gate,  which  opens  between  the 
Ural  range  and  the  Caucasus,  towards  the  eastern  (‘ountries 
of  Europe,  richlv  endowed  by  nature  with  a soil  fit  for 
agriouliurc ; and  in  this  way  a continual  migration  was 
effected. 

Asia,  whose  area  is  more  thnn  five  times  that  of  Europe, 
differs  materially  in  its  physical  figure  from  Europe  and 
Africa.  Africa  is  like  a body  without  members,  but  Asia 
extends  its  limbs  in  three  directions,  preserving  at  the  same 
time  a preponderant  mass  of  body ; Europe,  on  the  contrary,  j 
which  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  or  continuation 
of  Asia,  exhibits  a preponderance  in  its  numerous  limbs 
over  the  mass  of  the  body. 

The  great  moss  of  Asia  may  bo  compared  to  a four-sided 
figure,  whose  four  unequal  angles  ore  placed  respectively 
00  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  the  innerinost  angle  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin.  Cape  Sbalatzkoi  in  Siberia,  and  on  the  peninsula 
adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Cara,  east  of  Nova  Zcmbla.  It 
cons^uently  extends  to  the  south  of  tho  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  in  some  parts  stretches  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  The 
northern  side  of  this  figure,  lying  within  and  parallel  to 
the  Polar  circle,  is  the  shortest,  extending  only  about  2700 
miles : that  near  the  Tropic,  the  longest,  measures  upward 
of  3000  miles.  Four-fiftns  of  the  whole  area  of  Asia,  or 
about  fourteen  millions  of  square  miles  are  comprehended 
in  this  figure ; the  whole  of  its  surface  amounts  to  about 
seventeen  millions  and  a half. 

From  this  extensive  continental  mass,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  body  of  Asia,  its  members  project  on  the  east, 
south,  and  west,  in  the  form  of  peninsulas  and  headlands. 
Tliese  peninsulas  are  that  of  the  Tsbuktshes  jutting  out  to* 
wards  America  (with  an  area  of  64.000  square  miles),  that 
of  Kamtchatka  (containing  56,tiUU  square  miles),  that  of 
Corea  of  equal  extent,  the  curved  arc  inccoasts  of  China, 
and  the  three  extensive  peninsulas  stretching  south  into 
tho  seas  of  India  and  Arabia, — the  peninsula  beyond  the 
Ganges  occupying  777,000  square  miles,  India  within  the 
Ganges  coroprelieiiding  upwards  of  a million  of  square  miles, 
and  Arabia  about  an  equal  extent:  tiie  three  lost,  taken 
together,  have  an  area  nearly  equal  to  Europe.  And  lastly, 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  which,  not  unliki;  a bridge 
leading  to  Europe,  has  served  to  facilitate  the  passage  of 
nations  and  of  civilization.  The  northern  coast  alone,  though 
much  more  indented  than  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa, 
does  not  exhibit  in  ito  formation  peninsulas  of  great  dimen- 
sions. These  members,  detached  from  tlie  main  body  of 
tlie  continent,  contain  nearly  three  millions  and  a half  of 
square  miles. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  extensive  tract  of  land  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  of  the  seas  enclosing  Asia,  is  far  superior  in  extent 
to  the  members  which  surround  it ; this  tract  forms  what 
may  be  called  Central  Aeia^  and  has  remained  in  a state  of 
lasting  uniformity,  in  manners  and  civilization,  whilst  its 
appendages,  which  lie  round  it,  have  undergone  numerous 
changes  and  made  great  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization. 

If  we  consider^and  we  think  we  ought  to  do  so— the 
islands  which  lie  near  a continent  as  its  insulated  members, 
we  may  say  that  no  part  of  the  globe  equals  the  southern 
part  of  Asia  in  the  luxuriancy  of  this  formation.  Here  lies 
the  group  of  the  Sundas  with  its  thousand  islands  and  islets, 
the  most  extensive  archipelago  of  the  globe,  which  forms 
an  cany  passage  to  the  continent  of  Australis  and  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  its  numerous  groups.  Thus  Asia  exhibits 


the  greatest  contrasts  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Its  inte- 
rior presents  to  our  view  the  most  extensive,  unintemiplei! 
continental  formation ; and  its  southern  extremity  is  men 
split  into  separate  members,  and  varies  mure  in  rapid  suc- 
cession of  land  and  sea,  than  any  other  part  of  the  globe  o( 
equal  extent. 

I Asia,  exhibiting  such  characteristics  in  its  outline,  is  no 
less  remark::ble  for  the  formation  of  its  surface,  on  which 
the  climate,  and  consequently  the  vegetation  and  animal 
kingdom,  of  its  different  parts  must  chiefly  depend.  K 
examining  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe,  we  find  that 
Australia  exhibits  level  and  comparatively  low  rountrie* 
without  any  extensive  high  mountain-rans;e.  a^  far  as  we  yet 
know.  Africa  is  divid^  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the 
southern  of  which  forms  an  almost  uniform  table-land, 
whilst  the  northern,  with  the  exception  of  the  Allas  region, 
may  be  considered  as  a lowland.  Europe  contains  in  all 
parts  plains  of  small  extent  lying  between  dispersed  moun- 
tain-groups and  ridges.  In  America  all  the  highest  land  lies 
on  one  side,  occupying  its  western  coast  from  the  extreme 
north  to  the  south : it  forms  the  most  extensive  system  of 
mountain-chains  on  the  globe,  which  inclose  within  their 
! arms  elevated  plateaus,  but  of  comparatively  small  extent. 

: Asia  exhibits  different  features.  The  whole  mass  of  the 
interior  continent  rises  to  a considerable  elevation  above  tho 
sea.  and  this  elevated  mass,  of  which  the  high  Ublc-land> 
occupy  by  far  the  greatest  extent,  is  not  placed  at  one 
of  the  extremities  of  tho  whole  mass,  but  occupies  its 
centre. 

From  these  table-lands,  which  occupy  the  centre,  (he 
surface  descends  in  grailual  and  diversified  terraces  and 
hIoims  to  the  level  lowlands  which  surround  them.  The 
table-lands  themselves  are  traversed  by  numerous  moun- 
tain-chains. and  are  every  where  enclosra  by  high  ranges; 
but  though  these  mountains  are  among  the  highest  and 
roost  extensive  on  the  globe,  they  occupy,  when  cornered 
with  the  table-lands,  a comparatively  small  surface,  ^leir 
influence  on  climate  and  organic  nature  cannot  therefore  bo 
equal  to  that  which  the  table-lands  themselves  exercise, 
and  conscQucntly  their  relation  to  theso  latter  is  only  sub- 
ordinate. This  obsenation  applies  even  to  the  colossal 
range  of  the  Himalaya,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  tlie  extensive  systems  of  table-lands  occupying  centrsi 
Asia. 

The  tabic-lands,  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  form  two 
separate  systems  different  both  in  extent  and  in  elevation  . 
they  are,  as  it  were,  two  terraces,  a higher  and  a lower  one. 
The  eastern  system  of  these  table-lands  compn.-Ueiids  the 
plateau  of  Tibet  and  that  of  the  great  desert  calJerl  Gui». 
and  the  countries  lying  between  them:  it  ri^cs  from  4000 
to  in.ouu  feet,  and  in  some  parts  still  more,  above  the 
sea:  the  western,  containing  the  plateau  of  Iran  (Persia), 
does  not  generally  attain  the  height  of4(J00  feet.  The 
latter  may  occupy  an  area  of  about  1,700,000  square 
miles:  the  former,  more  than  thrice  as  large  ia  extent, 
contains  about  7,600,000  square  miles,  and  both  taken 
together  more  tlion  two-fifUis  of  all  Asia;  the  remainder 
of  tliu  continent  is  occupied  partly  by  the  terract-s,  by 
the  intervention  uf  which  the  table  lands  sink  gradual!} 
towards  the  lowlands,  and  partly  by  tho  lowlands  them 
selves.  The  length  of  both  systems  of  table  lands  taken 
together  and  measured  from  west  to  east,  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  sea  ai^acent  to  the  coasts  of 
Corea,  is  upwards  ot  3500  miles.  Its  breadth  fri>m  south  to 
north  varies  considerably : it  occupies  in  its  greatest  extent 
on  the  east,  between  its  soutliem  boundary  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yunnan  and  the  northern  in  the  country  of  the 
Manlshu  Tunguses,  from  IftOO  to  2000  miles;  but  on  the 
west,  between  the  coasts  of  Carraania  and  Gedrusia  in 
Bel'wchistan,  and  tho  steep  slopes  to  the  lowlands  of  Bu- 
ebaria,  less  than  700  miles. 

The  boundary  of  these  plateau-regions  is  marked  by 
Taurus  and  Caucasns  at  the  nurth-westem  extremity,  and 
by  Mount  Elburz  at  its  slope  towards  the  deep  depression 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  ; it  afterwords  advances  farther  north 
in  the  Altai  range  in  Siberia,  and  on  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity is  bounded  by  the  alpine  region  of  Da-uria.  Oo 
Uic  cost  the  lioundary  is  indicated  by  the  mountain-ranges 
in  western  China,  which  have  no  common  name,  but  extend 
from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Great  Wall  to  the  Snow 
Mountains  (Siuctc  Shan)  in  Kuang-si  and  Yunnan  north- 
ward, to  tho  innermost  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Tne 
southern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Himalaya  range  and 
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iU  branches,  extending  eaatwnnl  and  westward,  the  latter  1 
of  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Hindu-Coosh  or  Hindu*  I 
Kuh.  Farther  to  the  west,  where  the  plateau  of  Iran  pro- 1 
jecU  towards  the  south,  the  table-land  region  is  separated 
from  the  Indian  Sea  by  the  mountains  of  Beluchistan,  and 
thence  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  by  the  steep  Persian  moun- 
taiu-rango  (in  its  northern  course  called  Zagrus),  which 
extends  along  the  coast  of  the  gulf,  and  bounds  the  Tigris 
\ alloy  on  the  cast:  it  afterwards  joins  the  chains  of  Taurus 
and  Amanus,  where  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  issue 
from  the  mountains.  Here  the  boundary  between  the  low- 
lands of  Mesopotamia  and  the  table-land  is  very  distinctly 
marked:  and  from  this  point  the  range  proceeds  westward, 
under  the  name  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  tUls,  together  with 
the  table-lands  enclosed  between  its  arms,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  Anatolia. 

Both  systems  of  table-lands  are  so  connected,  that,  pro- 
perly speaking,  they  form  only  one  elevated  and  continuous  i 
protuberance  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  they  decrease 
considerably  in  breadth  where  they  join  one  another ; and  ' 
exactly  at  this  point  ofjunction  numerous  high  masses  rise  ' 
and  form  an  extensive  mountain -knot,  where  the  ranges  of 
the  Himalaya,  Hindu-Kuh,  Thsungling,  and  Bclur,  meet  | 
one  another ; thus  these  table-lands  are,  at  the  same  time.  i 
'oined  and  separated  in  a very  characteristic  manner. 

From  iho  vxtremitv  of  these  table-land  systems,  especially  | 
on  the  south-east  and  newth-east,  south-west  and  north-west,  i 
there  issue  several  separate  mountain-chains,  not  connected 
with  one  another,  but  which  form  more  or  less  a part  of  the 
table-lands  themselves.  By  this  peculiarity  the  highland 
of  central  Asia,  as  far  as  regards  its  surface  and  its  extremi- 
ties, appears  not  less  indented  and  cut  into  several  divisions 
and  members  than  the  whole  continent  of  Asia  on  its  shores 
and  its  exterior  figure ; the  valleys,  which  by  this  indentation 
arc  produced  on  the  borders  of  the  table  lands,  afford  pecu- 
liar advantages  for  the  progress  of  civilization.  For,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  the  highland  of  Asia  docs  not 
sink  on  unu  side  only,  but  on  all  sides  and  tovranls  every 
}K)int  of  the  compass;  towards  different  oceans  also,  which 
are  everywhere  separated  from  the  highland  by  extensive 
plains,  varving  greatly  in  magnitude  and  form.  This  cir- 
cumstance. amled  to  the  valleys  formed  by  the  indentations 
in  the  exterior  margins  of  tlie  highland.H,  has  given  rise  to 
numc-nms  and  most  extensive  river  systems,  which,  descend- 
ing through  the  intervening  terraces,  direct  their  winding 
course  towards  the  north,  south,  west,  and  east,  and  thus 
give  to  the  internal  countries  of  this  continent  an  open  com- 
munication with  the  ocean. 

The  eastern  hiirhluud  of  Asia  is  divided  from  the  western, 
or,  more  accurately,  the  table-land  of  western  Tibet  from 
that  of  eastern  Iran,  between  the  meridians  of  Balkh  and 
C'abul.  by  a tract  of  a peculiar  nature.  The  eastern  high- 
hmd.  much  larger  in  extent  and  of  higher  elevation,  pre- 
sents more  rigid  forms,  and  has  the  figure  of  an  irregular 
tra(>ezium;  the  western  has  that  of  a rectangle  extending 
towards  the  north-west,  and  is  in  every  respect  of  a milder 
character.  The  mountain-knot  formed  at  the  common 
junction  of  the  several  mountain-ranges,  which  the  com- 
panions of  Alexander  called  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Hindu-Coosh,  is  an  extensive 
alpine  region,  or  rather  a mountain-isthmus,  extending  be- 
tween the  lowlands  of  Bucharia  and  of  India,  and  uniting 
both  highlands  in  the  direction  east  and  west,  not  unlike  , 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  which  connects  the  mountain  region 
of  North  America  with  the  Southern  Andes. 

To  this  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  this  part  of  Asia 
wc  must  add  another,  namely,  the  parallelism  uliservablc  in 
tho  direction  of  the  mountain-ranges  wliich  form  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  highlands,  or,  in  other  wonls,  their  southern 
slopes.  They  extend  in  a diagonal  direction  from  E.S.K. 
to  W.N.W.  The  Himalaya  range,  which  forin.s  the  slope 
of  tiio  table-land  of  Tibet,  and  exiciuls  from  tho  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  to  Cabulistan,  a distance  of  nearly  280U  miles,  is 

f amllel  to  the  Taurus-runge,  which,  bordering  the  table- 
and  of  Iran  on  the  south,  extends  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus  to  tho  western  extremity  of  the  Taurus  in  Lycia  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  is  nearly  of  ^unl  length. 

This  southern  chain  of  the  Taurus  system  is  also  parallel 
to  the  mountain-range  which  bounds  the  highland  of  Iran 
on  the  north,  and  which,  considered  as  a i-onlinuation  of 
the  mountain-region  of  the  Hindu-Coosh,  is  trarerl  to  lire 
Demavend  and  Elburz  near  tire  southern  shores  of  tho 
Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  through  Azerbijan  and  Armenia, 
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though  its  surface  exhibiU  great  \*arieties  m this  part,  ti?« 
it  terminates  with  Olympus  and  the  heights  of  Ida  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dardanelles,  presenting  towards  the  Black 
Sea  rapid  slopes.  This  northern  chain  of  the  Taurus  sys- 
tem is  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  southern,  extending 
upwards  of  2500  miles.  The  Caucasus  itself,  which  extends 
a^ut  GBO  miles  on  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  Ca.spian 
from  the  Block  Sea,  though  it  is  some  distance  further  to 
the  north,  has  nearly  the  same  general  direction. 

But  this  parallelism,  so  remarkable  in  the  western  high- 
land, is  not  observed  in  the  eastern.  Here  too,  irdeed, 
some  of  the  mountain-ranges  traversing  the  table-lands  run 
in  the  direction  of  west  and  oast ; but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  tho  principal  chains,  the  Kuen-luen  (35^30'  N.  lat.),  the 
Thian-shan  (•42*’  N.  lat  ),  and  the  Altai  mountains,  farther 
to  the  north.  In  these  mountain-ranges  a decided  diver- 
gency is  observable.  Tho  distance  between  them  widens 
as  they  proceed  eastward  till  the  most  southern  of  their 
members,  formeU  by  the  mountains  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  terminates  on  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  opposite 
the  Sunda  islands;  and  the  most  northern,  tho  Baikal  and 
l)a-urian  range,  traversing  the  countries  on  the  Gulf  of 
Okhutzk  and  the  peninsula  of  tho  Tshuktslies,  approaches 
the  most  northern  shores  of  North  America. 

This  diversity  in  the  formation  of  the  surface  of  custom 
and  western  Asia  has  had  corresponding  effects  on  the  civi- 
lization of  their  inhabitants.  Tho  divergency  of  the  mountain- 
ranges  in  the  eastern  regions  placed  the  nations  inhabiting 
them  at  ip^ter  distances,  whilst  tho  cunvergcncy  m iho 
centre  ami  in  the  western  region  produced  a nearer  approxi- 
mation and  more  easy  communication.  But,  after  all,  the 
great  features  of  its  formation,  which  determine  its  capa- 
bilities of  influencing  organic  nature  and  the  history  of  men, 
exhibit  a marked  direction  east  and  west. 

To  form  a complete  picture  of  the  varieties  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  surface  of  Asia,  we  must  add  to  these  mountain- 
ranges  extending  in  a diagonal  direction  others  which  meet 
them  nearly  at  right  angles.  Such  arc  the  Bclur  Tagh,  or 
Beloro,  which  is  ascended  in  passing  from  the  deep  steppc-i 
of  Bucharia  eastward  to  the  high  table-land  of  Turkisiun, 
and  the  towns  of  Kashghar  and  Yarknnd ; and  the  Suluuun 
range,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Iran,  which  must  be  tra- 
versed ID  passing  from  tho  lowlands  of  India  to  the  table- 
land of  Persia.  By  these  mountain-chains  the  most  cliurac- 
teristic  features  in  tho  formation  of  Asia  are  completeil. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  two  great  systems  of  high 
table-land  are  connected  by  an  Alpine  region  extending  be- 
tween the  for  advancing  angles  of  two  lowlands;  that  of 
India  from  tho  south,  and  that  of  Bucharia  from  the  north, 
which  seem  to  tcml  to  meet  one  another,  but  arc  interrupted 
by  the  high  surouuts  of  tho  mountain-region.  Surli  a juxta- 
position of  all  the  great  features  uhirh  nature  exhibits  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  on  such  a colossal  scale,  and  in  -o 
limited  a spare,  makes  this  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sivois 
on  the  face  of  our  planet.  This  maximum  of  the  ronlr.i>K 
of  natural  features,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  eontineni,  is 
the  principal  characteristic  which  distinguishes  As>a.  By 
drawing  a circle  with  a radius  of  a few  hundred  miles 
lound  this  common  centre,  wo  comprehend  in  it  the 
countries  of  Cashmere,  Sogdiana,  and  (Cabulistan,  the  an- 
tient  empires  of  Bactriu.  and  Samarraml,  the  cold 

table-lands  of  Tibet,  of  Khulnn,  and  of  Ka*>|)ghar.  up  to  the 
antient  Seres  and  Paropami^adac ; the  most  elev  ateil  snow- 
tupped  summits  on  the  glolte,  the  richest  and  most  ilner- 
sified  Alpine  regions  ami  valleys,  the  sources  of  the  greatest 
and,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  of  the  must  remarkable 
rivers  of  central  Asia,  the  Penj-nb  of  the  Indians  on  llie 
south,  the  famous  Mawar-al-itahr  on  the  north,  ami  the 
richest  plains  iit  these  lowhinds ; wo  have  I’er-ia  on  the 
west,  India  on  the  east,  Burhari.).  Turkistan,  and  Tibet,  on 
the  north.  It  is  the  centre  of  .\sia  fixcil  by  nature:  one 
of  the  great  physical  inlluctices  wlmdi  prompted  man  to 
progress  and  to  civilization  in  the  early  aires  of  his  lusiory. 
How  numerous  and  powerful  tinisl  be  the  tmlucemeiils  io 
change  in  a country  where  tiic  climates  ol  the  |)o1nr  region 
come  nearly  in  contact  with  those  of  tropical  coiii)lne<> 
intermingled  with  the  tcmper.ate  zone;  ami  where  tins 
diversity  of  climate  is  found  within  a spare  so  hmiled,  and 
yet  diversified  by  hundreds  ol  ililTcreiil  slopes,  terraces, 
and  valleys,  which,  partly  watered  by  rivers  and  torrents 
and  partly  entirely  vviihoiil  runmiig  water,  are  placed  near 
one  another,  but  often  n»e  to  such  didcrent  levels  above  the 
seal  Whut  an  inllucncc  must  such  a country  exercise  cn 
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or(E;anic  nature,  and  on  the  oiviUaation  and  hiilory  of  man ; 
and  how  powerfVil  nuut  thia  intluence  liave  been  through 
all  the  generations  that  the  human  race  haa  existed! 

To  these  two  great  and  characteristic  features,  namely,  the 
splitting  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  continent  into 
peninsulas  and  innumerable  islands,  and  the  great  con- 
trasts exhibited  in  the  formation  of  the  surface  in  the 
centre,  we  must  add  a third,  which  belongs  to  western 
Asia.  This  characteristic  feature  is  partly  its  external 
form,  and  partly  its  geographical  position  in  the  centre  of 
the  antient  world,  to  which  we  may  odd  the  intluence  which 
it  has  exercised  on  the  progressive  civiliiation  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  whole  globe.  As  Asia  is  here  connected 
with  Europe  and  Africa,  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
globe  are  thus  brought  into  contact,  and  the  intercourse 
thus  established  between  the  ditTcrent  nations  inhabiting 
them  is  still  more  facilitated  by  the  great  maritime  roads 
which  nature  has  placed  in  this  centre  of  the  antient  world— 
the  gulfs  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  the  Caspian  Sea.  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  sea  which  extends  between  Egypt  and  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  This  part  of  Asia  is  not  charac- 
terized like  the  south-east  by  being  split  into  manifold  divi- 
sions and  members,  by  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  are 
multiplied  and  diversified,  and  the  intercourse  of  nations 
and  tneir  progress  in  civilization  facilitated ; nor  does  it 
exhibit  great  contrasts  in  the  formation  of  its  surface : but 
we  find  here,  in  the  western  regions  of  Asia,  more  than  at 
any  other  place,  extensive  countries  surrounded  and  pene- 
trated by  considerable  branches  of  the  sea,  which  character- 
istic is  rendered  more  important  by  being  placed  where  the 
east  and  the  west  approach  one  another. 

Such  are  the  great  features  which  charactenzo  the  ex- 
ternal form  and  the  interior  surface  of  Asia.  We  shall 
attempt  to  indicate  the  peculiar  character  of  each  of  these 
great  natural  divisions. 

First  of  the  eastern  highland,  or  system  of  table  lands. 
The  axis  of  its  elevation,  or  its  highest  part,  lies  in  a 
direction  from  south-west  to  north  east,  and  begins  between 
Cashmere.  Badakshan,  and  the  Thsungling,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Kailas  mountains,  and  the  saerm  lakes  of  Manas- 
sarowara  and  Hrawan-hrad  in  Tibet,  on  the  other,  cast  of 
the  sources  of  the  Ganges  ; it  extends  to  the  snow-covered 
heights  of  Mount  In-shan.  situated  at  the  most  northern 
bend  of  the  Hoangho  river,  and  thence  it  traverses  the 
Khing-kban  mountains  east  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  which 
form  the  southern  and  south-eastern  bonier  of  the  great 
desert  of  Gobi,  to  the  most  northern  bend  of  the  river  Amur, 
which  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
the  axis.  On  this  most  elevated  port  of  the  eastern  high- 
land the  table-lands  of  Great  and  Little  Tibet  probably 
rise  to  the  height  of  from  10,000  to  I4,ouO  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  (those  of  Little  Tibet  measured  on  the  banka 
of  the  Upper  Satadni  or  Setledge) ; and  perhaps  the  ele- 
vation of  the  deserts  of  the  Gobi,  about  tlic  lake  of  Khu- 
khu-nor,  or  Koko-nor,  is  not  much  less.  Farther  to  the 
north-east,  the  great  caravan-rood,  which  traverses  the 
desert  of  Gobi  between  Kiachta  and  Peking,  the  table- 
lands sink  considerably,  and  attain  only  the  height  of  from 
3000  to  4000  feet.  This  axis  of  the  highland,  which  is  inha- 
bited by  Tibetan  and  Mongol  tribes,  is  not  parallel  to  the 
separate  mountain-chains  which  traverse  the  irregular  tra- 
pezium of  the  highland  from  west  to  east,  but  cuts  them  in 
a diagonal  direction.  That  part  of  the  highland  which  is 
situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  axis  seems  to  contain  some 
very  high  table-lands  ; but  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  probably 
occupiM  by  very  high  mountain-ranges,  which  descend  to- 
wards the  adjacent  low-countries  with  a rapid  and  steep 
declivity,  and  by  themselves  constitute  the  most  extensive 
mountain-region  of  the  globe.  This  Alpine  region,  how- 1 
ever,  if  we  except  a small  part  of  the  Himalaya  range,  is 
almost  entirely  unknown  (o  Europeans. 

To  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  axis  extends  the 
greater  of  the  two  triangles  composing  the  trapezium  of 
the  Eastern  Highland  of  Asia.  It  sinks  gradually  towards 
the  lakes  of  Baikal,  Zaizang  and  Aral,  forming  a series  of 
terraces  which  continually  exhibit  less  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  table-larids,  till  thev  terminate  with  the 
steppes  round  the  lake  of  Aral,  whic(i  are  below  the  level 
of  the  ocean ; the  surface  of  the  lake  of  Aral  itself  is  I6G 
feet  beneath  tho  level.  These  steppes,  therefore,  do  not 
form  a part  of  the  Highland,  but  of  the  low  and  deeply  de- 
pressed plains  which  surround  the  Caspian  Sea  an<{  tho 
lake  of  Aral.  At  present  only  the  elevation  of  the  large 


lakes  which  lie  on  the  northern  bordm  of  the  lowest 
terraces,  and  in  their  most  depressed  cavities,  has  bees 
determined  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  The  lake  of  Zai- 
zang is  upwards  of  1600  feet  abo>*e  the  level  of  the  sea,  ac- 
cording U)  the  measurement  of  Ledebour  and  Humboldt;  the 
lake  of  Baikal  nearly  1800  feet,  according  toErman;  and 
Kiachta,  the  great  commercial  town  between  Siberia  and 
China,  situated  on  a second  and  higher  terrace,  is  2530  fe«t 
above  the  sea,  scoring  to  the  barometrical  measuremeot 
of  Erroan.  During  the  latest  Russian  mission  to  Chins,  s 
series  of  heights  was  ascertained  across  the  Gobi  by  Bunze 
and  Dr.  Fuss,  fh>m  Kiachta  to  Peking ; and  it  was  found, 
that  the  pass  leading  over  the  mountain-chain  of  the  l>sbir- 
galantu,  lying  south  of  the  Chinese  provincial  capital  Ur$p^ 
and  on  the  south  of  the  river  Tola,  is  only  5005  feet  abort 
the  sea ; and  that  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Gobi,  not 
far  north  of  Peking,  the  highest  mountain- passes  which  an 
crossed  by  the  great  Chinese  wall  are  only  5525  feet  above 
the  sea-level. 

Between  Urga  and  the  great  wall  extends  the  desert 
called  the  Gobi.  It  is  not  a level  plain,  but  sinks  towards  the 
middle,  where  it  is  about  3000  and  in  some  places  only  2614 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  forms  a long  extended  Hat  vallev. 
lying  from  west  to  east.  The  lowest  part  of  this  valley  is 
occupied  by  the  proper  Gobi,  called  also  Shamo  (i.  e.,  sea 
of  sand) ; its  surface  is  covered  with  sand,  and  abounds  is 
salt.  In  all  its  extent  it  displays  the  traces  and  phenomeus 
of  having  once  been  covered  by  the  sea.  and  among  the 
Mongols  a notion  still  exists  that  it  will  again  be  filled  with 
water. 

Farther  to  the  west,  towards  the  Gobi  of  Hafni  called 
Han-hai  or  the  dry  sea.  the  table-land  probably  rises  agx^u. 
but  slill  farther  to  tho  west  it  is  perhaps  again  furrowed 
longitudinally  from  west  to  east  by  a wide  and  extensive 
depression  of  the  surface.  We  are  induced  to  make  such 
a conjecture  by  the  course  of  the  large  river  traversioz 
Kasbghar  and  Yarkand,  which  running  eastward  termi- 
nates in  the  lake  Lop,  which  probably  occupies  the  lowest 
part  of  the  valley.  Tlic  culture  of  cotton  and  the  vine 
in  Chinese  Turkistan,  along  the  tract  indicated,  together 
with  its  numerous  commercial  towns  (Kashgbar,  Y'arkand. 
Aksu,  Kutsche,  Karasbar,  Turfan.  Hami),  which  are  tra- 
versed by  the  great  road  leading  over  central  Asia  to  Chiiu, 
render  it  very  probable,  that  this  valley  is  not  much 
elevated  above  the  level  of  tho  .sea,  and  that  the  countrief 
lying  in  this  direction  offer  no  great  obstacles  to  travelhag. 
This  valley  is  bounded  by  two  high  mountain-chains,  run- 
ning  west  and  oast,  of  which  that  to  the  north  is  called 
the  Thian-Shan  (Bogdo  Oola)  range,  and  the  southern  the 
Kucn-lun  (Koul-kouti)  mountains.  These  two  extensive 
mountain-ranges  may  be  railed  the  interior  mountain-chains 
of  the  Eastern  Highland  of  Asia  ; tho  Altai  mountains  oo 
the  north,  and  the  Himalaya  range  on  the  south,  constitute 
the  exterior  mountain-chains  of  this  elevated  region. 

Between  these  four  extensive  mountain  systems  lie  the 
three  wide  plains  which  occupy  the  central  countries  of 
Asia,  and  in  which  respectively  are  found  the  three  large 
lakes  of  Balkash,  Lop,  and  Tengri.  These  three  plaint 
conuirchend  tlie  three  countries  known  under  the  names 
of  Zungary,  Tangut  and  Tibet,  and  their  general  level 
probably  rises  higher  and  higher  as  they  advance  from 
north  to  south. 

The  mountain-chains  of  the  Eastern  Highland  of  Asia  are 
little  known  to  us,  if  wc  except  a small  portion  of  the  Altai 
mountains,  and  a part  of  the  Ilimalaya-range.  Of  the 
Altai  mountains,  only  the  most  western  ridges,  to  the  east 
of  Scmipalatinsk,  between  the  rivers  Irtish  and  Oby,  have 
been  explored,  and  he.e  only  their  northern  slope*,  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Altai  Ore  Mountains  (or 
Krzgebtirge).  because  they  yield  annually  70,000  marks  of 
silver  and  1900  marks  of  gold:  thev  rise  near  Kolywon 
to  about  5400  feet  above  the  sea.  But  the  higher  snow- 
topped  ranges  called  (be  Altai  Bielki,  in  which  cxcelleat 
jasper  and  porphyry  are  found,  and  which  extend  farther  to 
the  east,  near  the  lake  of  Telezkoi,  attain  a height  of  1 o.ooo 
feet  and  upward.s.  Neither  the  woody  mountains  surround- 
ing the  lake  of  Baikal,  nor  the  Da-urian  ranges,  which 
contain  rich  veins  of  silver,  have  so  great  an  elevation, 
though  their  height  has  not  been  ascertaine<l  by  actual 
measurement.  'Hiey  are  however  remarkable  for  their 
formation ; their  tops  do  not  present  craggy  summits,  but 
rather  extensive  and  nearly  level  plains  like  the  table-lands. 

The  mountains  in  the  interior  of  the  Highland  are  noi 
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nown,  except  a few  ipots,  which  have  been  iiKverscd  by 
(ravalUrs  and  caravans.  Neither  their  height,  direction, 
nor  position  is  exactly  ascertained. 

Tfie  Himalaya  mountains  or  much  better  known,  at 
least  s part  of  them,  though  it  is  only  a comparatively 
small  portion.  If  we  limit  the  application  of  this  name 
to  tho  mountains  which  lie  between  India  and  Tibet 
(though  indeed  it  might  with  good  reason  be  extended 
much  farther),  we  find  that  oiuy  a fifth  of  the  mountain- 
range  has  been  partly  explored ; that  portion  which  has 
been  measured  is  still  much  smaller,  though  perhaps  it 
is  the  highest  part  of  the  whole  system.  It  comprehends 
the  A.pinj  cuuntT)' about  the  sources  of  the  Ganges ; tlie 
.'inmia,  a tributary  of  the  (Ganges;  and  the  Setledgc,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Indus.  This  Indian  Alpine  region  exhibits  a 
gi\  j;U‘r  variety  of  elevated  scenes,  naturu  productions, 
triWs  of  men,  and  difierence  of  political  constitutions,  than 
any  other  mountain-country  on  the  globe.  Besides  rising 
m colossal  forms  to  a great  height,  it  covers  a great  surface 
of  country.  In  length  it  is  a^ut  1300  miles,  and  would 
cover  in  £uropo  all  the  countries  between  the  l^  ronees  and 
ihc  sea  of  Azof.  Its  breadth  is  from  250  to  350  miles. 
C'umpared  with  the  Alps,  the  Himalaya  mountains  exceed 
them  Udee  in  breadth  and  thrice  in  length;  the  Alps 
occupy  an  area  of  about  130,000  square  miles,  but  the  Hima- 
laya from  500,000  to  6UO.UOO  square  miles.  It  consists 
of  a great  numlter  of  ridges  running  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  tho  whole  range  from  souUi-east  to  north-west, 
which,  howeror,  in  many  places,  are  connected  with  one 
another  by  transverse  ridges,  and  in  others  separated  by 
deep  and  narrow  ravines  and  glens,  in  which  the  different 
brandies  and  tributary'  rivers  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges 
tun.  The  whole  chain,  beginning  from  the  high  pin- 
nacles of  the  llinduCoosh,  near  Cabul,  and  terminating  in 
the  most  eastern  valleys  of  Asam,  near  the  source  of  the 
Brahmapootra,  is  overtopped  everywhere  by  the  most  ele- 
vated ranges,  which  are  dways  covered  with  snow— a rir- 
cuinstanoo  which  has  given  rise  to  the  Indian  name  Him&- 
laya,  signify  ing  the  dtj^ling  of  tnotc. 

The  whole  range  may  bo  divided  into  three  sections. 
The  most  eastern,  or  that  of  Asam  and  Bhotan,  is  less 
known  than  tbe  remainder.  Though  it  exhibits  many 
high  summits,  only  tbe  peak  of  Caamalari,  near  the  boun- 
dary of  Tibet  and  tbe  rood  leading  to  Teshoo  Loomboo,  has 
been  seen  at  a small  distance  by  Tumor,  who  estimated 
:ts  height  at  about  25,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Tbe  central  region  of  the  Himalaya  range  comprehends 
the  mountains  of  NeMul,  which  have  been  examined  with 
some  care  by  the  English  residents  at  Kathmandu,  the 
capital  of  Nepaul,  which  town,  situated  in  a valley  of  the 
range,  is,  according  to  Colebrooke,  feet  above  the  sea. 
Throe  groups  of  high  peaks  which  rise  above  the  line  of 
eternal  snow,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Trisul  and  tho 
Upper  Gandaki  Ganga,  have  been  measure<l.  The  groups 
of  the  Balpu  mountains  and  that  of  the  Uhayabung  moun- 
tains are  nearest  to  Kathmandu,  on  tbe  north  of  the  town ; 
eight  of  their  peaks  which  have  been  measured  are  from 
16,000  to  24,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Some  days'  journey 
to  the  north-west  lies  a still  higher  group,  containing 
five  peaks,  not  one  of  which  is  less  than  22.000  feet, 
but  the  Sweta-ghar  (or  the  AVhite  Tower)  attains  25,261 
feet,  and  the  Dhawalagiri  (or  the  White  Mountain), 
‘28°  30'  N.  lat.,  83°  30  E.  long.,  28,000  feet.  The  latter 
is  the  highest  known  pinnacle  on  the  globe.  Except  their 
heights,  very  little  is  known  of  these  gigantic  mountains. 

The  western  region  of  the  Himalaya  range  comprehends 
tbe  ridges  traversing  the  Alpine  countries  of  Kamaoon, 
Gherwmll,  Bissahir  and  SirmcH'e ; and  as  these  countries  are 
dependent  on  the  East  India  Company,  the  mountains 
have  been  explored  with  great  care,  and  even  trigonometri- 
cally measuiw.  Here  we  find  the  very  high  group  of  the 
pt-aks  of  the  Iawahir(30°  22'  19"N.  lat.,  and  79°  57'22"E. 
long.),  between  the  upper  courses  of  the  Goree  and  Daiili 
Ganga,  on  tbe  boundary  between  Kamaoon  and  Bhotan,  to 
:he  south  ofthe  Niti  Ghat  (16,895  feet)  and  to  tbe  north  of 
the  town  of  Almora  (5337  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea), 
which,  rising  to  the  height  of  25,749  feet,  was  considered 
hy  Hodgson,  at  tbe  first  measurement,  the  highest  moun- 
tain on  tbe  globe.  These  summits  have  only  been  measured 
rrom  a distance,  and  the  mountains  ore  not  yet  explored ; 
x>nt  taeir  elevation  bis  been  determined  by  the  measurement 
af  Hjdgton,  as  well  as  that  of  Webb.  To  the  oast  of  this 
extensive  group,  tbe  country  between  tbe  upper  courses  of 


the  (joree  and  of  the  Kali,  the  two  principal  branches  of  tbe 
Kali-Gogra,  is  covered  with  a mass  of  mountains,  many  of 
which  rise  above  the  line  of  eternal  snow ; twelve  of  their 
peaks,  measured  by  Webb,  attain  the  height  of  from  18,000 
to  22,000  feet;  but  they  have  not  been  explored  in  their 
valleys  and  ramifications.  Still  more  crowded  are  the 
snow-covered  peaks  to  the  north-west  of  Uie  group  of  the 
lawabir  summits,  especially  between  the  sources  of  the 
Vishnu  Ganga  and  Bhagirathi  Ganga,  where  are  the  colos- 
sal summits  of  Kedarnatb  and  the  Rudro  Himalaya.  This  is 
the  case  also  about  the  sources  of  the  Jumna,  where  we  find 
the  Bunderpuch  and  the  high  chain,  which  divides  tbe  north- 
western branches  of  the  last-mentioned  river  from  the  valley 
of  Baspa  and  the  Setledgc,  which  latter  chain  is  traversed  by 
twelve  mountain-passes,  aud  connected  with  the  Raiding 
Kailasa  mountains,  on  the  banks  of  the  Setledge.  Even 
on  the  north-western  banks  of  this  river  we  find  the 
snow-covered  summits  of  the  Kotgerh  and  the  Purkyul. 
These  alpine  regions  have  been  explored  by  Hodgson,  and 
others  have  continued  his  survey.  Hodgson  counted,  at  hii> 
first  iuney.  upwards  of  fifty  summits,  rising  with  craggy 
conical  peaks  above  the  line  of  eternal  snow,  of  which 
twenty-three  attained  upwards  of  20,090  feet,  and  seven- 
teen exceeded  in  height  Mount  Chimborazo.  The  number 
of  the  snow-covered  mountains  which  extend  farther  to  the 
north-west  through  the  alpine  region  of  tbe  Kulu  Cash- 
mire  Himalaya  range  and  approach  the  Hindu-Coosh 
mountains  near  Cabul.  seems  nearly  innumerable,  but 
none  of  them  have  been  measured  or  otherwise  explored. 
The  Hindu-Coosh  itself,  to  judge  from  the  great  masses 
of  snow  with  which  it  is  covered,  seems  to  rise  to  nearly  ai- 
equal  height. 

Along  the  lowest  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  moiu> 
tains  extends  a flat  countrv,  hardly  a thousand  feet  abuw 
the  sea,  covered  with  bogs  and  forests,  exposed  to  a sultry 
heat,  and  dreaded  by  travellers  on  account  of  the  pre 
valence  of  fevers.  It  is  called  Tariyana ; its  inhabitants 
are  disfigured  by  gottres.  The  adjacent  ridges,  and  tltu 
lower  valleys  (called  Duhs)  of  the  Alpine  region,  which  rise 
to  the  height  of  from  five  to  six  thousand  feet,  and  in  whkh 
are  sitnat^  the  capitals  of  tlie  Alpine  states,  s&  Rampur 
on  the  Setledge  (3375  feet  above  the  sea),  Sirioagur  on  th 
Alakananda  Ganga  (2300  feet),  Almora  on  the  KosiU 
(5337  feel),  Kathmandu,  &c.,  are  among  the  best  watereu 
most  luxuriant,  fertile,  and  picturesque  Alpine  countries  it 
the  world.  To  tbe  north-east  of  these  places  the  mountains 
rise,  but  only  at  a considerable  distance  attain  the  line  of 
eternal  snow.  They  are  arranged  in  numerous  ridges, 
commonly  running  parallel  to  one  another  and  in  tho 
direction  of  the  whole  mountain-region,  but  connected  by 
transverse  ridges  and  groups,  and  separated  by  frightfitlly 
deep  and  steep  ravines  running  in  some  places  longilu- 
dinaliy,  in  others  transversely.  The  roost  northern  of  these 
chains  rises  above  the  level  of  the  high  table-land  of  Tibet, 
and  forms  the  boundary  of  the  highland  of  eastern  Asia 
On  tbe  side  of  the  table-land  they  descend  with  a gentle 
slope,  and  soon  terminate  in  extensive  undulating  plains. 
Tbe  intercourse  between  India  and  Tibet  is  carried  on  over 
these  high  ridges  by  means  of  the  mountain  passes,  tbe 
lowest  of  which  are  probably  not  much  below  the  height  of 
Mont  Blanc,  being  nowhere  less  than  ) 4,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ; and  some  rise  even  to  1 8,000  feet. 

Nothing  renders  the  Himalaya  mountains  more  re- 
markable tlian  tbe  different  level  to  which  tbe  lines  of 
vegetation  ascend  on  the  lower  ridges  adjacent  to  the  plains 
of  Hindustan,  on  the  interior  ridges,  and  again  on  the 
boundary  ridges  of  the  table-land.  This  level,  as  well  as 
the  line  of  eternal  snow,  rises  higher  as  the  ridges  approach 
the  table-land,  and  thus  tho  higher  regions  are  cultivublc 
and  inhabited  at  an  elevation  where  lower  down  no  habi- 
tation and  no  af^iculture  are  found.  A.  Gerard  has  care- 
fully examined  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  has  stated 
the  following  facts,  observed  in  ascending  the  valleys  ofthe 
Sutledge.  Ho  divides  the  whole  mountain-range  into  thiee 
regions.  Region  A,  lying  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Himalaya  range,  displays  cultivated  fields  to  the  height  of 
1 0,900  feet,  but  the  corn  roust  often  be  cut  green ; the 
highest  inhabited  place  is  9500  feet;  tbe  upper  boundaiy 
of  trees  11,800  : the  upjier  boundary  of  shrubs  12,000,  anil 
in  some  well-sheltered  places,  dwarf  birch  and  little  shrubs 
are  found  at  13,000  feet.  Region  B comprehends  tbe 
higher  ridges  of  tbe  mountains,  and  hero,  in  the  valley  el 
the  Baepa,  tbe  highest  human  dwelling  is  1 1,400  feet  above 
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the  lerel  of  the  sea,  and  this  is  likewise  the  highest  point 
which  agriculttirc  attains;  trees  are  found  at  13,000  feet  and 
upwards.  Region  C extends  over  the  table-land  itself, 
wnere  villages  are  built  at  the  elevation  of  1 3,000  feet; 
flelds  are  cultivated  at  13,600 ; very  good  birch  forests  grow 
at  14,000  feet,  and  some  low  shrubs,  especially  tama,  used 
as  fire>wood,  attain  to  17,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  highland  of  eastern  Asia  is  on  every  side  surrounded 
by  extensive  terraces,  through  which  the  great  river-sys- 
tems descend  to  the  low  lands  bordering  on  the  ocean. 

On  the  mountain-ranges  which  bound  the  table-lands  on 
the  north  four  great  rivers  take  their  rise ; the  Irtish  from 
the  lake  of  Zaizang  joins  the  Oby  and  Tobol ; the  Yenesei 
unites  with  the  Angara,  which  issues  from  the  lake  of 
Baikal,  and  with  the  two  Tunguskas ; the  Lena,  with  its 
great  tributary  the  Witim : the  fourth  is  the  Amur.  They 
run  respectively  2000,  2500,  2000,  and  1900  miles,  measured 
along  the  course  of  the  rivers.  The  Irtish,  with  its  tri- 
butaries, drains  upwards  of  1,300,000  square  miles,  the 
Yenesei  about  1,000,000,  the  I^na  nearly  600,000,  and 
the  Amur  about  850,000, — ail  taken  together,  a surface 
much  more  extensive  than  that  of  Europe,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  it  belongs  to  Siberia.  They  abound  in  Hsh. 
and  have  plenty  of  water,  so  that  two-tbirds  of  their  courses 
are  navigable;  but  the  lower  part  is  for  more  than  six 
months  of  the  year  covered  with  ice.  This  causes  in  spring- 
time an  excessi\*c  swelling  of  the  waters  in  the  upper 
branches  and  tributaries,  by  which  their  banks  are  torn  off, 
and  great  masses  of  rocks  and  earth  carriuKl  down,  and 
strew^  over  the  flat  country  along  the  lower  course  of  the 
river.  The  navigation  on  the  principal  water-courses  fmm 
south  to  north  is,  for  this  reason,  very  inconsiderable ; but 
it  is  much  more  importunt  in  their  tributaries  running  east 
and  west,  bv  means  of  which  a watcr-communicaiion  is 
established  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  countries  lying 
between  the  Ural  Mountains  andOkhotzk. 

From  the  mountain-region,  bonlering  on  the  highland  of 
eastern  Asia,  two  extensive  terraces  desi-cnd  gradually  to- 
wards the  Pacific  Ocean,  besides  a great  number  of  smaller 
ones.  The  latter  are  watered  by  smaller  rivers,  but  the  two 
former  give  rise  to  the  two  great  river-systems  of  the  Hoang- 
Uo  and  Kiang  (Kincha-Kiang,  Ta-kiang,  or  Yantsc-kiang). 
of  which  the  former  runs  upwards  of  2000,  and  the  latter 
more  than  2900.  if  their  great  bends  are  taken  into  account. 
Koch  of  them  carries  off  the  waters  of  a surface  of  above 
700,000  square  miles.  The  Chinese  call  them  the  sons  of 
the  ocean,  a name  probably  derived  from  the  tides  ascend- 
ing them  upwards  of  400  miles,  by  which  they  are  changed 
into  seas  of  fresh  water,  and  rendered  navigable  to  a great 
distance  from  the  sea.  This  great  advantage  of  the 
Chinese  rivers,  arises  from  their  geographical  position  with 
respect  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  which  the  tides  rise  to 
the  greatest  height.  The  sources  of  these  two  rivers  are 
not  very  distant  from  one  another  on  the  table-lands, 
but  in  their  middle  course  they  are  widely  separated  to 
the  north  and  south  by  the  ranges  which  form  the  borders 
of  the  highland ; in  the  lowlands  of  China,  however,  they 
converge  again,  and  their  embouchures  are  only  about  a 
hundred  miles  distant  from  one  another ; but  before  they 
fall  into  the  sea,  they  are  connected  by  numerous  canals. 
The  tract  between  these  rivers  may  therefore  be  considered 
ns  one  immense  delta,  and  the  rivers  themselves  as  a dotd)te 
river-system,  formed  on  the  most  colossal  scale,  between 
which  is  situated  the  best  cultivated  country  on  the  globe, 
central  China,  which  to  these  rivers  is  indebted  for  its 
system  of  canals,  and  its  civilization. 

llie  nvers  of  southern  Asia  form  three  distinct  groups, 
of  which  those  of  India  east  of  the  Ganges  are  little  known : 
only  their  mouths  and  the  lower  parts  of  their  course  have 
been  explored.  Ttiese  rivers,  of  which  six  or  seven  run  a 
considerable  distance,  taken  together,  contain  probably  a 
greater  volume  of  water  than  all  the  rivers  of  the  northern 
half  of  Africa.  Their  course  lies  from  north  to  south,  or 
S.8.E.,  and  the  valleys  drained  by  them  extend  in  a 
parallel  direction  between  the  mountain-ranges,  which  arc 
as  uniform  as  the  valleys,  and  widen  towards  the  Sunda 
Archipelago,  in  the  shape  of  a fan.  The  rivers  of  Camboja, 
Siam,  and  Pegu,  which  are  the  largest,  carry  off  a great 
volume  of  water,  and  are  navigable  to  a considerable 
distance  from  the  sea ; but  they  have  not  yet  been  explored, 
except  the  river  of  Pegu  or  the  Irawadfly,  which,  in  the 
late  war  vrith  the  Burmese,  was  navigated  by  armed  vessels, 
and  ascended  by  the  steam-  boat  Diana,  up  to  the  town  of 


Ava,  446  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  said  to  be  na\-igaV^ 
for  boats  three  hundred  miles  higher,  to  B'bamo.  la 
upper  course  was  visited  in  1627  by  Wilcox  and  Buritm. 
who.  setting  out  from  Sadiya  in  Asam.  traversed  the  Laoz- 
tam  mountains,  and  had  u view  of  the  river  in  27°  N. 
lat.  only  about  fifty  miles  fh>m  its  sources,  which  lie  in  the 
snow-covered  mountains  farther  north.  At  this  place,  the 
Irawaddi  is  about  eighty  yards  wide.  On  tbe  map»  d 
D'Anville.  this  river  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Zaojb> 
tsu,  or  the  great  river  of  Tibet,  which  flows  to  the  south  d 
HXassa;  and  some  passages,  quoted  by  Klaproth  frto 
Chinese  authors,  confirm  tbe  conjecture  of  the  Ttvork 
geographer.  If  this  is  true,  the  Irawaddy  has  a cour>e  : 
nearly  2000  miles,  and  its  sources  lie  at  no  great  diftaniv 
from  those  of  the  Ganges.  But  the  informatiOQ  eollenec 
by  Crawford  in  Ava,  and  by  Wilcox  in  Asam.  is  ncx  .t 
favour  of  this  hypothesis.  [Sec  Brahmapootra  ; Asas; 
and  An'atie  JiesrarrAes,  xvii.  p.  457,  &c.] 

The  rivers  of  India,  within  the  Ganges,  run  in  a direction 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  rivers  beyond  the  Gan^r*. 
which  are  parallel  to  one  another.  The  Ganges  and  tbe 
Indus  take  a diverging  course  and  enter  different  part»  d 
the  sea  ; but  their  tributaries,  especially  the  Jumna  and  Ur 
Suiledge  approach  one  another,  and  facilitate  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  tbe  bank^a 
the  principal  streams.  Tbe  advantages  which  result  fixe 
these  rivers  flowing  into  different  gulfs  are  still  greatc- 
Tlic  Gulf  of  Bengal  brings  the  inhabitants  of  the  peniiu^ 
into  cnramunicalion  with  the  nations  of  Malay  origin  asd 
with  the  Chinese,  whilst  the  Gulf  of  Malabar  opens  to  tbes 
the  roasts  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  It  is  principally  throuz^ 
this  dircctiun  of  its  rivers  that  India  within  the  Ganges  hu 
enjoyed  such  opportunities  of  civilization  over  India  beyoc;. 
the  Ganges. 

The  river-system  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  ex- 
tends about  I3U0  miles  in  Icnj^,  and  drains  a aur&ce  d 
nearly  65U.000  square  miles.  The  Ganges  rises  id  tb( 

' Himalaya  mountains,  in  the  most  eleval^  regions  of  tie 
I globe,  covered  w ith  extensive  masses  of  snow,  from  wher 
' abundance  of  water  continually  descends,  and  is  carried  << 
I by  a dozen  ^reat  rivers,  many  of  which  exceed  the  Rhine  a 
! volume  and  in  length  of  course.  These  rivers  enter  the  Deia 
I of  Bengal,  which  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  Nile,  asc 
I presents  a most  extensive  and  intricate  system  of  nven 
and  canals,  for  Irrigation  as  well  os  for  navigation. 
its  junction  with  the  Brahmapootra,  which  descends  thraoct 
the  valley  of  Asam.  the  river-system  of  the  Gan^ 
becomes  double  and  not  unlike  that  of  the  great  Cbio» 
rivers.  The  Ganges  and  the  Brahmapootra  descend  fixe 
; regions  different  in  natural  advanta^,  of  which  oah 
that  adjacent  to  the  Ganges  has  attained  a high  degree  d 
I civilization. 

I The  river-system  of  the  Indus  has  the  highest  histones 
interest,  partly  from  containing  the  Penj-ab,  the  countJT  d 
the  five  nvers,  which  descend  from  tbe  eastern  mountainx 
panly  from  the  Cabul,  the  only  important  river  which  jom 
it  on  the  west,  and  partly  from  its  geographical  po«ut><.^ 
Flowing  along  tlie  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  ct 
Iran,  with  a genera)  course  from  north  to  south,  it  forms  lb« 
true  boundary  between  eastern  and  western  Aaia.  lodn. 
that  country  which  more  than  any  other  has  attracted  the 
admiration  of  the  philosopher,  the  cupidity  of  tbe  conquenv. 
and  the  speculations  of  the  merchant,  is  accessible  from  (be 
west  only  by  two  roads,  one  of  which  leading  along  tbe  valK^ 
of  the  Cabul  river,  passes  through  Attock  on  the  lndu»  t 
the  Penj-ab  : the  other,  which  has  been  less  used,  leads  6m 
Herat  through  Candahar  to  Shickarpoor  near  the  IndiA 
The  track  which  leads  from  the  table-land  of  Iran  throu^c 
Cabul  to  the  narrow  terrace  on  which  Peshawer  is  bui:i 
and  thence  to  Attock,  is  the  high-road,  along  whxb 
the  nations  of  Asia  for  many  generations  descended  in  the? 
passage  to  India,  but  which  never  was  ascended  by  the  natr>D» 
of  that  country.  The  sources  of  the  Indus  ha%*c  only  be« 
discovered  in  our  times  (16)2),  as  well  as  those  of  its  grest 
tributary  the  Satadru  (Sctledge);  both  of  them  rise  co 
the  higli  table-land  of  Tibet,  the  Indus  on  tbe  slopes  of  tbe 
Kailasa  Mountains,  and  the  Satadru  in  the  sacred  lake  d 
Manassarovara.  These  rivers,  therefore,  do  not  originate, 
like  the  Ganges,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya 
range,  but  on  its  northern  descent  and  the  high  table-Uit^i 
'tseif;  a fact  which  till  lately  was  not  known.  From 
circumstance  it  follows,  that  these  rivers  pierce  the  range  u 
all  its  breadth,  and  pass  through  immense  cleRs  in  tbe 
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niouQtain-ma«s,  before  they  arrive  at  the  low  plains  of  Hiii* 
dustan.  Below  the  Punjnud  (or  Pancha>nado.  i.e.,  the 
live-fold  river),  which  receives  all  the  waters  of  the  Penj>ab, 
the  Indus,  like  the  Nile,  is  not  enriched  by  any  consider- 
able tributary  ; and  its  delta,  which  was  once  so  famous  for 
Its  civilisation,  is  at  present  in  a neglected  state,  and  has 
partially  been  changed  into  an  uncultivated  desert.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Indus  amounts  to  upwards  of  1500 
miles,  and  it  dnins  a surface  of  more  than  400,000  square 
miles. 

Such  are  the  ten  or  twelve  extensive  terraces  of  eastern 
.’Vsia,  which,  differing  in  their  forms  and  geographical 
position,  and  iravers^  by  large  river-systems,  display  a 
great  diversity  of  natural  productions,  and  have  given  a 
ditfercnt  turn  to  the  progress  of  civilisation  among  the 
nations  which  inhabit  them.  They  are  pirtly  divided  from 
one  another  and  partly  surrounded  by  the  lowlands.  But 
these  latter  are  not  Hat  level  countries.  Mountain-ridges 
and  table-lands  often  rise  in  the  middle  of  them,  t iiough  they 
do  not  attain  such  a height  as  those  of  central  Asia.  Such 
a table-land  is  found  m southern  China,  where  it  constitutes 
the  mountain-region  of  Yun-nan,  Su-chuan,  and  Kuang-si ; 
in  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  where  it  occupies  Laos;  and  on 
tho  ]H!ninsu1a  within  the  Ganges,  where  the  table-land  of 
Deccan  U doubtless  the  most  remarkable  and  at  tho  same 
tunc  the  best  known  of  these  subordinate  highlands. 

This  plateau  of  Deccan  occupies  with  its  elevated 
plains,  which  at  an  average  rise  from  :tuU0  to  4U0U  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  the  greatest  part  of  the  tri- 
angular peninsula  between  the  Arabian  sea  and  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  The  mountain-range,  known  by  the  name  oi  the 
Ghnuts,  forms  the  western  edge  of  the  table-land,  and  de- 
scends rapidly  to  tho  narrow,  rocky,  and  picturesque  coast  of 
DTalabur,  which  is  clisrocterued  by  its  numerous  harbours. 
On  the  northern  side,  where  the  Vindhya  mountains  stand, 
it  sinks  in  steep  terraces  extending  through  tho  provinces 
of  Malwa  and  Bundelkund,  till  it  terminates  in  the  Hat  plain 
of  northern  Hindustan.  Towards  the  east  its  descent  is 
formed  by  gentle  slopes  and  terraces,  as  the  course  of  all 
its  rivers  ehows.  which  run  off  from  the  high  plains  to  tho 
Hat  and  broad,  but  sultry  and  arid,  coast  of  Coromandel, 
which,  though  surrounded  by  shoals  and  without  harbours, 
has  become  tlie  favourite  place  of  European  colonies. 
This  table-land  of  Deccan  is  much  favoured  by  nature. 
Its  insulated  position  is  quite  independent  of  the  highland 
of  central  Asia ; it  is  plonra  between  two  seas  and  in  the  ooo 
Hid  of  the  monsoon.s,  and  cooled  by  sea-breezes.  Moreover, 
its  surface  being  formed  by  a series  of  terraces,  which  lie 
within  the  tropics,  it  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  tropical 
countries,  without  partaking  of  their  disadvantages.  On  tho 
sultr)*  coast  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  displayed  in  the 
cocoa-palm,  the  mango-tree,  the  cinnamon-laurel,  and  the 
pme-apple;  it  thence  passes  through  forests  of  teak-trees  to 
the  rice-Gelds  on  the  table-land  of  Mysore:  and  still  higher 
on  the  cool  summits  of  tho  mountains  it  offers  to  the  observer 
the  fruit-trees  and  grain-flelds  of  Europe,  Hax-plantations, 
and  rich  meailows.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend,  that  these 
numerous  and  great  advantages,  rarely  if  ever  so  closely 
united,  determined  at  an  early  period  tke  civilization  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  impressed  on  it  a peculiar  character. 
Among  the  three  peninsulas  with  which  Asia  terminates  on 
the  south,  and  which  remind  us  of  tho  three  peninsulas  of 
Europe,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  on  which  civilization 
made  such  rapid  progress,  the  peninsula  of  Dcccan  has 
(loubtleaa  eontributed  most  to  the  pn^ress  of  social  im- 
provement The  same  adv  antages  are  enjoyed  by  the  adja- 
cent island  of  Ceylon,  which  resembles  the  Deccan  in  the 
form  of  its  surface,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage 
of  it.  The  similar  results  arising  from  the  extensive  group 
of  theSunda  Islands  with  respect  to  the  adjacent  countries 
of  southern  Asia  have  already  been  noticed. 

We  shall  now  jrive  a general  view  of  Western  Asia,  the 
Highland  of  whi^,  though  much  smaller  in  extent,  forms 
tiic  second  principal  feature  in  the  physical  character  of  this 
continent.  It  is  not  only  nearer  Europe,  but  likewise  much 
more  akin  to  it  in  its  natural  structure,  and  for  both  reasons 
more  closely  connected  with  it  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 
The  form  of  its  surface,  less  colossal  and  extensive  in  its 
parts,  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  Europe : and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  its  climate  and  p^ple. 

The  Highland  of  Western  Asia,  which  is  named  the  high 
table-land  of  Iran,  in  opttonition  to  the  deep  plains  which 
are  adjacent  to  it  on  the  north-east,  called  Turao,  has 


the  figure  of  a rectangular  oblong,  extending  from  the 
Upper  Indus  through  all  Western  Asia  to  the  snores  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  Its  centre  is  occupie<l  by  Persia ; 
over  its  western  parts  extends  the  dominion  of  tne  Turks, 
and  its  eastern  division  contains  Afghanistan.  It  is  mate- 
rially distinguished  from  the  Highland  of  Eastern  Asia  by 
its  surface  Iwing  more  generally  cultivable,  and  exhibiting 
extensive  tracts  which  actually  are  cultivated,  or  wore  so  for- 
merly. Tlie  latter  circumstance  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  numerous  ruins  of  large  towns  and  other  monuments  of 
architecture  which  exist  even  in  those  districts  which  at 
present  ere  without  cultivation ; as  on  the  north-cast  in 
Khorasan.  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bactria,  towards  the 
south  in  Kormonia  and  Persis,and  even  in  the  western  dis- 
tricts, os  in  Kurdistan,  which  formed  a part  of  antient 
Media.  This  obsorv'ation.  however,  is  not  applicable  to  tlie 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  Highland,  comprehending  the 
antient  provinces  of  Gedrosia  and  Arachosia.  which  at  pre- 
sent forms  a part  of  Beluchistan  and  attains  its  greatest 
elevation  in  the  table-land  of  Kelat,  which  ri^,  according 
to  one  estimate,  to  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its 
eastern  and  extremely  rapid  descent  towards  the  valley  of 
the  river  Indus,  which  is  formed  by  steep  rocks  and  feeils 
no  rivers,  is  without  cultivation  and  even  without  roads  ex- 
cept one,  and  only  inhabited  by  savage  tribes  of  Afghan 
origin  who  have  no  historical  records.  The  road  alluded  to 
is  that  from  Candabar,  through  Fisheen,  (Quetta,  and  Baugh, 
to  Shickar-poor.  (See  Conolly's  Overland  Journey  to 
Jfidia.) 

Tho  northern  edge  of  the  Highland,  which  extends  along 
the  southern  shores  of  tho  Caspian  sea  and  the  deep  plains 
of  Bucharia.  is  historically  famous  for  containing  ibe  Baclrian 
Parthian,  Hyrcanian,  and  Caspian  mountain  passes,  which 
are  narrow  defiles,  offering  a passage  for  tlie  armies  of  ilto 
conquerors  descending  from  Iran  toTuran.  This  country  has 
for  manv  centuries  l^n  the  abode  of  warlike  mouniuin 
tribes,  wboee  chiefs,  by  holding  possession  of  the  mountain 
passes  on  the  north,  have  extended  their  dominion  over  the 
extensive  plains  of  the  table-land.  This  was  the  policy  ut 
Nadir  Shah  and  of  Fet'h  Ali  Shah,  who,  sensible  of  tins 
peculiar  circumstance,  fixed  rheir  residence  at  Teheran,  a 
town  built  near  one  of  the  |•«usset.  on  the  high  Uble-Iand. 
The  caravans,  which  travel  eastward  to  India  and  Buchariu, 
and  westward  by  Tauris  (I'abrecz)  to  Armenia  and  Asia 
Minor,  are  oblig^  to  pass  along  the  southern  side  of  this 
mountainous  boundary-girdle  and  near  the  openings  of  the 
pa<;ses.  Along  the  great  road,  which  is  invariably  fixed  to 
this  tract  by  the  nature  of  the  surface  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  table-land,  there  rose  numerous  great  em- 
poriums. Here  we  find  the  towns  of  Cabul,  Candabar 
Herat,  Meshed,  Nishapoor,  Teheran,  Rai  (the  antient 
KhagD),  Casbin,  and  Tauris. 

The  southern  border  of  the  table -land  of  Iran  is  still 
more  distinctly  marked  by  nature.  It  is  separated  from 
the  low  and  narrow  coast  and  the  wride  plains  watered  by 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by  a broad  mountain  tract,  which 
beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  extends  to  the  place 
where  the  riven  of  Mesopotamia,  breaking  through  the 
rocky  masses  of  the  high  table-  land,  enter  the  low  plaint. 
Tliis  mountain  tract  consists  of  from  three  to  seven  ridges, 
running  parallel  to  one  another  and  separated  by  as  many 
narrow  longitudinal  valleys,  which  sometimes  extend  many 
days'  journey  in  length.  The  ridges  themselves  are,  like 
the  Jura  mountains  in  Franco,  composed  of  limestone, 
and  rise  like  terraces  from  the  low  coast  higher  and  higher. 
Beyond  them  extend  the  wide  table-lands.  There  are  but 
few  mountain  passes  leading  through  this  natural  entrench- 
ment of  Persia,  a country  which  on  this  account  may 
be  considered  as  a fortress  erected  by  nature  for  the  defence 
of  the  nations  which  inhabit  it.  Among  these  narrow 
mountain  passes  which  lead  from  the  sultry  low  coast  called 
the  Gurmsir  (warm  region)  through  the  staircase  of 
mountain  terraces  to  the  cool  table-land  in  the  interior 
called  Sirhud,  three  roads  have  acquired  some  celebrity  in 
history,  which  we  shall  notice  more  particularly  under 
the  names  of  eatiem,  middle,  and  weetem  mountain 
road. 

The  eastern  mountain  road  bemns  at  the  harbour  of  Ben  - 
der  Abassi  or  Gambroon,  near  tW  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  and  leads  northward  to  Krnnan,  the  antient  Karma 
' nia,  situated  on  the  cool  table-land,  in  a spot  which  abounds 
in  springs  and  is  covered  with  fruit  trees,  though  on  all 
I sides  surrounded  by  desert  plains,  in  which  it  lies  like  an 
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OMifl  in  the  midst  of  the  Libyan  Sahara.  From  Gambroon 
a road  also  leads  past  Lar  to  Shiraz.  (See  Herbert's 
T^eU,  p.  124,  &c.) 

The  middle  mountain  road  begins  at  the  town  of  Abou- 
thehr  or  Bushire,  on  the  shores  of  tho  Persian  Gulf,  and 
leads  first  over  a lower  rid^e  to  Kazrun,  near  Shahpoor, 
tho  residence  of  the  Sassamde  (of  king  Sapor  I.,  a.d.  240). 
which  is  situated  in  the  first  valley ; from  this  point  it 
passes  over  a rooky  mountain  to  Shiraz,  once  the  residence 
of  Arabian  caliphs,  which  is  built  in  a wider  and  richer 
valley ; farther  through  winding  mountain  roads  and  narrow 
ravines  to  the  valley  in  which  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  still 
excite  our  admiration.  From  these  ruins  the  road,  in  a 
northern  direction,  again  traverses  some  narrow  passes 
through  high  rocks,  which  are  full  of  monuments  of  the 
early  ages  of  Persia,  till  at  last  it  issues  out  of  the  mountain 
region  and  enters  the  extensive  table*land  on  which  Ispa* 
ban,  tho  residence  of  the  Sufi  dynasty,  ia  built.  The  re- 
sidenoe-towns  of  these  difierent  dynasties  have  been  built 
on  the  fields  of  battle  where  signal  victories  were  obtained,  | 
and  are  placed  at  the  openings  of  the  most  difficult  I 
mountain  passes,  full  of  narrow  defllea.  The  Arabs  were  ' 
obliged  to  pass  through  this  difficult  road  on  their  way  to 
Persepolis,  and  this  has  likewise  been  the  route  of  modem 
travellers  who  have  entered  the  inland  proWnces  of  Persia 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Macedonians,  under  Alexander, 
and  after  them  Timur,  made  their  way  from  the  banks  of 
the  Karoon  to  Persepolis  up  the  valley  of  the  Jerahi  and  by 
the  pass  of  Kalat-i-Sefid. 

The  western  mountain  road  which  lies  to  the  north*west 
of  the  former,  may  be  called  the  Median,  in  opposition  to 
the  Persian,  which  passes  through  Persepolis.  Beginning  at 
or  near  the  modem  Bagdad,  it  passes  through  the  Mcdie 
Pyle  of  the  mountain  range  called  Zagros,  runs  by  Ker* 
manshaw,  Besittoim,  and  ^ remains  of  tho  temple  at 
Kungavur,  and  terminates  at  Hamadan,  the  antient  Kcba- 
tana  in  Media.  This  road,  like  the  preceding,  presents 
many  historical  monuments,  and  it  crosses  the  upper  course 
of  the  rivers  which  flow  through  tho  low  lands  of  Susiana. 

Thus  a aeries  of  towns,  the  seats  of  antient  kings, 
and  now  the  aites  of  historical  monuments,  beginning 
with  Kerman  and  oomprebending  Persepolis,  Parsagado 
(or  Parsagarda),  Ispahan,  and  Hamadan,  and  terminating 
again  at  Taurts,  lies  along  the  internal  slope  of  mountain 
ndges  which  border  tho  table-land  of  Iran  on  the  south,  ana- 
logous to  that  series  which  we  have  observed  along  the  nor- 
thern girdle  of  the  mountain  range.  By  those  towns  the 
boundary  is  marked  which  separates  the  region  of  the  na- 
tural fastnesses,  of  the  mountain  passes,  of  the  battle- 
fields, of  the  pastures,  and  of  the  country  adapted  to  the 
chase,  which  is  funned  by  tho  mountain  terraces,  from  the 
interior  table-land,  which  is  more  level  and  uniform  in  its 
aspeet.  The  table-land  itself  is  traversed  by  some  ridges  of 
hills,  which  extend  mostly  in  a general  direction  east  and 
west,  and  attain  only  a moderate  height  above  the  plain : 
it  is  also  furrowed  by  a few  valleys,  or  rather  depressions  of 
the  surface,  which  more  or  less  are  covered  with  green 
meadows,  or  scanty  pastures  or  steppes,  and  in  a few  places 
with  sandy  deserts  or  a soil  impregnated  with  salt 

Fraser,  on  his  route  through  Persia  fh>m  Abushehr  to 
Teheran,  determined  the  elevation  of  many  points  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  his  statements  give  a very  instructive 
view  of  the  continually  changing  surface  of  Iran.  A busbehr 
is  built  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  in  the  sultry  Gurmsir,  and 
has  a climate  favourable  to  the  growth  of  palms.  Kazrun, 
lying  on  the  first  mountain  terrace,  is  2772  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Tho  highest  point  of  the  pass  De$bt-i- 
Aijun,  above  Shira^  rises  to  7200  feet  The  town  of  Shiraz 
itself,  which  is  built  on  the  second  mountain  terrace, 
ia  4284  feet  above  the  sea ; its  climate  is  favourable  to 
the  vine : the  roses  grow  to  the  size  of  trees,  but  the  palm 
does  not  succeed.  The  highest  point  of  the  pass  over  the 
third  mountain  ridge  above  Persepolis  rises  to  6666  feet. 
Ispahan,  lying  in  the  plain  which  forms  the  third  terrace, 
is  4140  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  level  the  mountain 
passes  lying  farther  north  near  Kohrood  rise  nearly  2000  feel 
nigher.  Towards  Koom  we  find  the  greatest  depression  in 
the  table-land:  here  the  suriuce  sinks  to 2046  feet.  It  rises 
again  in  the  plain  on  which  Teheran  is  built,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  3786  feet.  The  mountain  pass  which  leads  to 
the  Caspian  sea  past  Kishlac,  rises  to  4672  feet;  and 
the  entrance  of  the  Hyrcanian  pass  at  Shahrood  to 
X4)4.  The  Demawend,  the  highest  mountain  peak  in  this 


country,  attains  indeed  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet;  ba 
most  of  the  adjacent  summits  do  not  rise  above  'WO.  Ti> 
northern  slope  of  this  range  towards  the  Caspian  nea  is  et 
tremely  steep  and  rapid,  which  is  owing  not  only  to  xLt 
short  distance  at  which  that  immense  lake  ia  situated  fm 
the  crest  of  the  mountains,  but  also  to  the  singular  fact  tba: 
its  level  is  more  than  300  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ocean. 

The  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  feature  in  the 
surface  of  Persia  is  the  absence  of  any  considerable  river, 
though  this  country  occupies  a space  at  least  equal  to  that  d 
all  Germany.  This  does  not  arise  from  a want  of  spri:;t 
water,  which  ia  found  at  no  great  depth  under  the  surfare 
almost  everywhere,  snd  renders  this  country  cultivable  u 
most  districts : but  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  extensive  vtl 
leys  traversed  by  running  waters.  This  want  has  deprivtK 
it  of  an  extensive  river  system,  and  consequently  of  tlh 
most  powerful  means  provided  by  nature  for  a eonbou*. 
progress  in  civilization.  To  this  rircurostance  it  mu>t  U 
attributed,  that  the  nations  inhabiting  Iran  never  pn 
entirely  rid  of  the  character  peculiar  to  a pastoral  life  ^ 
the  coiitin\ial  change  of  abode,  though  it  must  be  admittc; 
that  from  time  to  time  they  have  exhibited  a consideral^.' 

I degree  of  mental  culture. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Iran,  between  the  innen»: 

I corners  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia  and  of  the  Caspian  sea,  aboct 
the  fiftieth  meridian,  the  table-land  narrows  to  nearly  hzlf 
its  former  extent,  but  it  increases  in  elevation.  To  the  ets'. 
of  this  line  extensive  plaint  form  the  prevalent  rharacteri»tK. 
but  to  the  west,  mountain  masses  nse  higher  and  higher 
Here  begins  the  alpine  region  of  Persia  with  KurduUi. 
here  are  the  lakes  oi  Urmia  and  Van.  and  the  sources  oft'oc 
rivers  Zab,  'HgTis,  Aras,  and  Euphrates.  The  table-land  a 
replaced  by  mountains,  which  rise  to  an  enormous  beigb, 
and  by  elevated  valleys  between  them.  Such  ie  Azerb:jsr 
the  fire-region,  the  native  country  of  Zoroaster.  On  ik 
north-west  both  the  mountain  ranges  and  the  table-land:  » 
again  united  in  the  compact  mountain  region  and  high  table- 
land of  Armenia,  of  which  Azerbijan  forms  only  a lover 
terrace.  The  countries  of  Asia,  which  extend  w<rst  of  A' 
menia,  resemble  in  their  structure  Europe  rather  thzi 
Eastern  Asia.  The  surface  no  longer  presents  such  coo- 
pact  masses,  which  rise  to  a considerable  elevation,  atd 
extend  over  a great  space;  it  offers  to  the  view  nxrc 
separated  and  distinct  masses,  which  form  as  it  were  lod^ 
vidual  limbs.  Wo  may  distinguish  four  different  divishx- 
of  this  kind. 

The  first  is  the  elevated  and  mountainous  table-land  a 
Armenia,  which  extends  in  the  form  of  a triangle  between 
tho  angles  of  three  seas,  the  Caspian.  Black  Sea,  and  tk 
Gulf  of  Alexandrctta.  Its  plains,  on  which  the  town  of 
Erzerum  is  built,  rise  to  700u  feet  abov'e  the  level  of  tbe 
sea,  according  to  the  measurement  ofW.  G.  Browne,  and 
tho  highest  summits  of  the  Ararat,  which  overtop  the  plains, 
attain  the  height  of  17,260  English  feet,  according  to  tk 
statement  of  Parrot. 

The  second  great  division  is  formed  by  the  Caocasu*. 
which  is  united  to  Armenia  by  ridg^  of  moderate  height, 
in  part  covering  the  Caucasian  isthmus.  This  high 
mountain  region  is  characterized  by  its  isolated  pcsitioc 
and  its  entire  independence  of  the  table-lands  of  Asia, 
as  well  as  by  its  double  descent  to  the  north  and  south, 
which  renders  it  much  more  like  the  mountain  regions  ol 
Europe  than  those  of  Upper  Asia.  It  may  be  compart^ 
with  the  alpine  region  of  Switzerland,  and  is  distinguishd 
like  that  country  by  ita  natural  productions  and  the  chancts 
of  its  inhabitants,  though  the  rivers  which  rise  in  its  moun 
tains  (Kur.  Phos,  Kuban,  Terek)  cannot  be  compared  with 
those  of  Europe  in  length  or  in  importance. 

The  third  separate  mass,  which  lies  on  the  western  border 
of  the  Highland  of  Asia  is  the  peninsula  of  Anatolia  which 
on  three  sides  is  surrounded  by  seas,  and  on  the  ea«t  u 
joined  to  Persia  by  the  mountain  system  of  the  Tauruv 
Its  interior  is  occupied  by  a table-land,  which,  at  an  average, 
perhaps  rises  to  the  height  of  about  2000  feet  above  the  scz. 
and  descends  with  steep  slopes  towards  the  north  and  (he 
south.  Towards  the  west  the  descent  is  gentle,  bein; 
ormed  by  long  fertile  valleys  traveraed  by  abundan  I streams 
till  it  terminates  on  the  shores  of  the  Algean  sea  in  a coa.«t 
full  of  promontories  and  indentations,  marking  the  tennins- 
(ion  of  the  ranges  which  run  from  east  to  west  in  this  pemn- 
sala.  It  extends,  as  we  have  already  observed.  likeabridpr 
for  the  passage  of  nations  between  Asia  and  Eompc , it 
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ni^y  be  compared  with  the  Pyrenean  peninaula  in  many 
respects.  [See  Anatolia.] 

The  fourth  region,  which  is  connected  with  the  Highland 
of  Western  Asia,  is  formed  by  the  Syrian  mountains,  which 
running  towards  the  south  contain  Mount  Libanus,  and 
ibence  continue  to  the  elevated  cone  of  Mount  Sinai,  an 
iHolatod  mountain  .mass,  which  is  a rare  occurrence  in 
Asia. 

Western  Asia,  though  indented  by  gulfs  and  arms  of  the 
«eo.  which  make  peninsulas  and  bead-lands,  is  not  favour- 
able to  the  formation  of  extensive  river  svstoms,  which  only 
occur  on  the  eastern  side  of  Asia.  Like  Europe,  it  pre- 
sents forms  of  less  dimensions  and  more  adapted  to  tho 
dominion  of  man.  Only  one  extensive  river  system  exists 
in  this  country,  and  this  consists  of  two  large  rivers ; a 
feature  which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Asia.  This  is 
tbe  river  system  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tign.s,  or  of  the 
Shatt-el-Arab ; the  north  branch  of  the  Euphrates  comes  : 
from  near  Erzerum,  and  the  east  branch  from  (he  western 
extremity  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  where  the  country  rises 
to  an  alpine  region,  or  to  a complete  mountain  system,  with 
diveiging  ridges  and  inter.emng  elevalwl  valleys.  The 
Tigris  rises  on  the  south  side  of  tho  high  range,  along 
tbe  north  side  of  which  the  east  Euphrates  tluws.  Tbe 
• Euphrates  has  a winding  course  of  near  1800  miles,  mea- 
suring along  its  whole  line.  When  these  rivers  have  forced 
their  way  through  tho  Taurus,  the  Euphrates  north  of 
Rumkala,  and  the  Tigris  above  Mosul,  they  begin  to  con- 
verge and  to  surround  Mesopotamia,  till  they  approach,  but 
do  not  actually  unite  in.  the  ancient  Babylonia.  Their 
waters  traverse  the  same  delta,  and  enter  tbe  Persian  Gulf 
by  one  channel. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  making  an  observation  on  the 
historical  effect  of  these  systems  of  double  rivers  in  Asia. 
We  find  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  cirilization  descended 
along  its  banks  from  one  royal  residence  to  another,  from 
Meroi  to  Thebes,  and  thence  to  Memphis  and  Ssis.  But 
in  the  valleys  of  the  double  rivers  of  Asia  we  meet  with 
double  royal  residences,  double  cirilization,  and  double  poli- 
tical systems,  as  Babylon  and  Ninive  respectively  on  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris;  Delhi  and  H'Lassa,  with  Brah- 
manism and  Buddhism,  on  the  river-system  of  the  Ganges ; 
and  on  the  double  river-systems  of  China,  the  southern 
and  the  northern  empire,  Ma-chin  and  Khatai.  When  in  tbe 
progress  of  time  cirilization  descended  these  streams,  and  met 
at  their  contlux,  or  where  they  approach  near  one  another, 
the  different  degrees  of  perfection  which  it  had  attained, 
and  the  different  turn  it  had  taken,  must  have  produced,  as 
the  nations  came  in  contact  with  one  another,  a beneficial 
offTect.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  fourth  great 
system  of  double  rivers,  tbe  Sir  ana  Gihon,  on  the  banks  of 
which,  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  the  same  fact  is  repeated  in 
the  ^'al  residences  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara. 

Like  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan,  which  forms  a project- 
ing, but  independent  and  isolated  limb  of  the  highland  of 
Eastern  Asia,  tho  peninsula  of  Arabia  projects  from  the 
highland  of  Western  Asia,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  en- 
tirely independent  member.  As  the  Deccan  is  separated  from 
the  highland  region  by  the  lowland  of  Sind,  so  Arabia  is  di- 
vided from  the  mountain-system  of  tbe  Taurus  by  the  low- 
land of  Syria,  which  extends  to  tbe  S.W.  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. On  the  south  of  this  lowland  the  country  again 
rises,  and  assumes  Quite  a different  character.  This  con- 
stitutes the  highlana  of  Arabia,  which,  in  the  form  of  a 
trapezium,  contains  the  table-land  of  Nejd,  tho  native 
country  of  tho  Wahbabites,  a cold  country,  connected  on 
the  south  with  the  elevated  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix,  which 
descends  in  terraces  towards  two  seas.  Its  descent  towards 
the  west  is  steep,  and  formed  by  parallel  mountain-ridges, 
with  well-sheltered  valleys  between  them,  in  which  the 
famous  towns  of  Mecca  and  Medina  are  situated.  This 
part  of  the  country  is  belter  known  than  tbe  similar  steep 
descent  towards  the  south  between  Aden  and  Hadramaut, 
and  thence  to  Muscat.  The  eastern  declivity,  which  ap- 
pear! to  descend  with  a gentle  slope  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  and  surrounds  the  islands  of  Bahrein,  noteil  for 
their  pearl-banks,  is  no  better  known.  Tho  cold  Ncjd 
is  the  native  country  of  the  Arabian  horse  and  the  Ara- 
bian camel.  On  the  terraces  bordering  it  on  the  west 
the  mild  climate  allows  plantations  of  coffee,  and  the  low 
and  narrow  coast,  with  its  sultry  air,  produces,  like  the 
Gumair  of  Parsis,  the  date-palm,  which  will  not  grow 
either  on  the  taU^lond  of  Nejd  or  on  that  of  Iran. 


Arabia  exhibits  characteristics  entirelv  different  from  thoM 
which  mark  the  other  parts  of  Asia.  As  already  indicated 
by  its  geographical  position,  it  forms  a point  of  contact  be- 
tween Asia  and  Africa,  and  participates  in  the  distinguishing 
qualities  of  both.  Even  its  inhabitants,  the  origins  Arabs, 
resemble  no  nation  so  much  as  the  mountaineers  of  Abyssinia, 
who  inhabit  the  upper  country  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Red  Sea,  speak  a language  akin  to  that  of  Arabia,  and  are 
equally  well-formed  in  their  body,  and  probably  nearly  equal 
to  them  in  their  mental  faculties.  The  Chinese,  confined 
to  their  own  territorv  by  the  nature  of  the  country  which 
surrounds  them,  and  separated  from  tbe  remainder  of  the 
world  by  seas  and  mountains,  feel  no  inducement  to  abandon 
their  fertile  and  extensive  country ; they  thereforo  never 
concerned  themselves  about  other  nations,  and  excluded 
foreigners  from  their  country.  The  Hindu,  bom  only  for 
his  own  Indian  world,  and  fit  for  no  other,  placed  in  a coun- 
try* in  which  all  tho  advantages  with  which  Asia  is  gifted 
by  nature  are  conoentrsted.  early  acquired  a high  degree  o( 
civilization  : but  ho  has  never  passofl  the  boundary  of  his 
notive  land,  and,  with  equal  indifference,  has  received  all 
foreigners  who  have  entered  the  country  as  conquerors, 
merchants,  colonists,  or  missionaries.  Tlie  Arabs,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  native  country  spreads  out  between  two 
great  divisions  of  the  globe,  have  assimilated  themselves  to 
both,  and  at  one  time  extended  their  dominion  to  tbe  meet 
western  point  of  Africa  as  well  as  to  that  of  Asia.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  Arabs  are  dispersed  without  the  pe- 
ninsula, which  is  the  native  country  of  their  nation,  but 
which  prepared  them  for  tbe  endurance  of  every  climate. 
Its  sultry  coasts  resemble,  in  soil  and  natural  qualities,  the 
arid  deserts  of  Libya  ; the  moderate  climate  of  the  terraces 
approaches  that  of  Deccan,  Iran,  and  Catalonia,  and  the 
cold  Nejd  differs  little  in  its  physical  character  from  the 
highland  of  Central  Asia,  on  which  we  find  tbe  Arabs 
dispersed  to  a great  distance  from  their  native  country. 

VVe  now  pass  to  tbe  third  great  division  which  the  sur- 
face of  Asia  exhibits,  the  Lowlands,  which  everywhere  are 
situated  without  the  highland  regions  and  the  valleys 
formed  in  the  extensive  terraces  around  them.  These 
latter,  according  to  a rough  estimate,  may  occupy  a sur 
face  of  about  4.300,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  extent  of  Asia,  and  consequently  there 
remain  about  6,000,000  square  miles  for  the  surface  of 
the  lowlands.  These  lowlands  lie  spread  around  the  more 
elevated  parts  of  the  interior,  and  occupy  countries  of  great 
extent  along  the  sea,  so  that  tbe  lower  course  of  the  great 
river-systems  traverses  these  often  widely-stretching  plains 
with  many  great  windings  and  with  very  little  fall.  In 
these  plains  tbe  great  empires,  by  which  the  history  of  this 
division  of  the  globe  is  so  distinguished,  have  attained  their 
greatest  power,  and  continued  for  the  longest  period  of 
time.  Tbe  extensive  low  plains  are  six  in  numtwr ; they 
are  different  in  their  natural  character,  and  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  one  another. 

Tbe  first  is  the  great  Chinese  Lowland  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Asia,  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  beginning  at 
Peking  and  extending  along  tbe  Yellow  Sea  or  Whang- 
Hay,  southward  past  Nanking  to  the  province  of  Kiing-si. 
Lying  south  of  tho  4Uth  parallel,  and  extending  nearly  to 
the  tropic,  it  enjoys  a temperate  climate,  and  exhibits  the 
most  advanced  state  of  agriculture,  the  roost  extensive  sys- 
tem of  canals,  the  roost  active  internal  navigation,  and  is 
the  richest  and  most  populous  granary  in  the  whole  world. 

The  second  is  the  Indo-Chinese  Lowland,  which,  lying  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  that  of  Siam,  extends  from 
the  tenth  degree  of  north-latitude  to  the  tropic,  and  compre 
bends  tbe  kingdoms  of  Camboja  and  Siam ; its  northern 
boundary.  howe\cr,  is  not  yet  ascertained.  It  unites  the 
advantage  of  being  situated  south  of  the  tropic  with  those  of 
being  plentifully  provided  with  water,  and  it  is  therefor* 
exce^ingly  well  ^apted  to  the  culture  of  rice.  A part  of 
its  surface  is  covered  with  stagnant  water  and  lakes. 

The  third  is  the  Lowland  of  Hindustan,  or  Sind,  which 
comprehends  the  northern  part  of  India,  and  extends  in  the 
form  of  a triangle  between  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  and  that  of 
Guzerat.  It  is  bounded  by  the  two  river-systems  of  the 
Ganges  and  Indus,  and  overtopped  by  three  table-lands, 
those  of  Tibet,  of  Iran,  and  of  the  Deccan.  Being  situated 
out  of  tbe  torrid  zone,  but  near  tho  tropic,  it  enjoys  all 
the  advantages  of  a tropical  climate,  without  its  disad- 
vantages. None  of  the  lowlands  equal  it  in  the  richness 
and  variety  of  the  natural  scenes  which  surround  it  on 
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all  tides ; it  it  no  lots  populous  than  that  of  China, 
which  it  far  exceeds  in  the  number  of  different  nations  in- , 
hahitinfr  it,  and  that  of  royal  residences  and  centres  of 
civiliution.  (Delhi,  A^o,  Benares,  Calcutta.  Lahore,  Mul- 
tan. Ajmeer.  &c..)  nearly  all  of  whidi  are  plared  near  its 
centre.  In  the  western  half,  however,  of  tlus  region,  a 
narrow  tract  of  land  is  covered  with  moveable  sand,  not 
unlike  tlie  Sahara. 

The  fourth  Lowland  is  that  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  which 
on  iia  easlom  extremity  is  bounded  by  the  innermost  corner 
of  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  on  the  west  by  tlie  mountains  of 
Syria,  on  the  south  by  the  table-land  of  Nejd,  and  on  the 
north  and  north-east  W that  of  Iran.  Only  lU  northern 
half  is  watered  by  the  river-system  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tif^ris,  while  lU  southern  half  suffers  much  from  want  of 
moisture,  and  presents  an  arid  and  desert  aspect. 

The  flrst  two  lowlands  may  be  called  maritime,  and  thu 
second  two  continental.  The  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese 
Lowlands  arc  for  the  most  part  surrounded  by  seas,  exposed 
to  the  continual  action  of  hi^^h  tides,  and  frequently 
drenched  by  the  moisture  bmu};ht  by  the  winds  from  the 
east  and  south-east.  The  lowland  of  Hindustan,  and  that 
of  Syria  and  Arabia,  on  the  contrary,  border  only  on  narrow 
bays,  and  are  on  the  south  and  on  the  nurih  overtopped  hy 
hi^h  table-lands  always  enjoying  a dry  atmosphere  Hence 
it  fblloWB,  tliat  ill  the  last  mentioned  lowlands  dryness  of  the 
air  prevails,  as  moisture  in  the  former,  and  that  tliey 
must  be  distinguished  by  all  the  consequent  variations  of 
vegetation  and  animal  life.  In  China  and  tlie  peninsula 
beyond  the  Ganges  the  inhabitanu  approach  in  their  man- 
ners and  customs  the  inliabitants  of  Islands:  but  in  India 
and  Baliylunia  they  are  like  the  inhabitantsof  inland  coun- 
tries. Tlu)  southern  half  of  the  lowland  of  Syria  and  Ara- 
bia, indeed,  resembles  the  African  Sahara,  and  is  thereforo 
called  the  Arabian  Desert.  Though  situated  without  the 
tropic,  it  displays  a tropical  nature  ; and  divested  of  the  pecu- 
liarities by  which  Asia  is  distinguished,  it  partakes  mure 
than  any  other  country  of  the  leutures  whicu  characterize 
Africa,  its  arid  climate  and  iu  natural  productions. 

The  fifth  is  the  northern  or  Silwrian  Lowland,  which  is  hy 
far  the  most  extensive  of  all,  occupying  moru  than  half  the 
area  of  all  the  luwhmdiof  Asia  taken  together,  and  extend- 
ing along  the  polar  Sea  the  whole  length  of  the  continent 
from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Though 
travenusd  by  extensive  river-systems,  it  derives  little  advan- 
tage from  this  circumstanw.  as  it  contains  only  in  the 
soudiern  third  of  its  surface  (Iietwcun  ^0°  and  GO’  N.  laL) 
habitable  and  cultivable  land;  this  part  has  been  colonized  ' 
in  all  its  extent  W European  BeUlements,  the  most  nu- 
merou.s  in  Asia.  The  northern  and  most  extensive  district, 
lying  either  within  the  polar  circle  or  near  it,  is  lieyond  the 
iMUndary  of  the  cultivable  world,  and  belongs  rather  to  the 
polar  region  than  to  that  division  of  the  globe  which  has 
received  the  name  of  the  East.  The  Lowland  of  Siberia, 
though  its  maritime  boundary  exhibits  no  great  variety  of 
forms,  has,  by  its  little  elevation  above  the  level  of  Uie  sea, 
a great  influence  on  the  whole  continent  of  Asia,  which 
doubtless  would  have  preiented  quite  a different  aspect,  if 
high  mountains  had  risen  on  the  iiorlhera  shores  of  Siberia, 
and  formed  its  boundary  towards  the  Polo. 

The  sixth  Lowland  is  that  of  Bucharia,  which  is  entirely 
continental,  not  being  in  contact  with  any  pan  of  the  ocean, 
and  only  watered  by  inland  seas,  the  Caspian  and  tlie  lake 
of  Aral.  Its  greatest  extent  is  iu  the  direction  of  the 
system  of  the  double  rivers  which  traverse  it.  Beginning 
at  the  innermost  angle,  formed  by  the  western  edge  of  the 
table-land  of  Tibet  and  the  northern  etlge  of  that  of  Iran, 
this  greatest  of  all  the  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  extends,  to  the  north-west,  over  the  countries  adjacent 
to  both  banks  of  the  Volga,  up  to  the  river  Don  and  thu 
boundary  of  Europe,  between  the  mountain-ranges  of  (ho 
Ural  and  of  the  Caucasus.  Thus  it  may  be  considered  as 
an  intermediate  form  which  connects  Central  Asia  with 
Europe.  Its  extensive  plains,  which  arc  scantily  watered, 
are  a kind  of  mean  between  sandy  deserts  and  agricultural 
soil,  and  their  surface  is  mainly  formed  of  gravel.  They  are 
what  are  commonly  called  s/cpyics  — plains  rororeil  with 
grass,  and  w ithout  wood,  in  w liudi  are  scattered,  Uku  oases, 

» few  tracts  of  cultivable  ground.  Such  a country  is  (he 
natural  abode  of  nomadic  tribes.  Deprived  of  all  natural 
richeii.  except  in  a few  places  where  agriculture  is  currie<l  on 
by  artificial  irrigation  and  immense  labour,  and  rather  cha- 
racterized by  a total  want  of  natural  capabilities,  this  lowland 


is  vciy'  remarkable  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  Beet 
placed  in  the  centre  of  very  extensive  countries,  and  ix 
rounded  by  different  nations,  it  has  been  involved  in  zQtt 
great  historical  events : it  was  here  that  the  ctJOcuHran 
such  as  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  who  proceeded  from  tiievot 
or  tho>e  of  China  w ho  came  from  the  east,  the  Bsetni:. 
Ghoznavides,  and  Great  Mogols,  who  advanced  fnim  la 
south,  and  the  Russians  from  tiio  north,  have  found  i ka 
to  their  farther  progress. 

The  natural  poverty  of  this  country,  and  the  amprv 
live  richness  of  tliose  surrounding  it,  toother  with  isr 
want  of  fixed  abodes,  and  thu  various  political 
thu  neighbouring  countries,  have  frequently  mduroi  u 
inlmbitants  to  pass  its  natural  boundaries.  WbiUt  tie; 
neighbours,  (he  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  never  lefi  ibetraxr- 
try.  but  took  root  there  like  plants,  and  became  sUuour) 
nations,  the  inhabitants  of  this  lowland  have  been,  (h^;^. 
all  centuries,  nations  of  change  and  migration,  vbs.  as 
the  times  of  the  Sc>thiaiis.  Goths.  Alans,  Uses,  Ccmuia 
Petsheniges.  Turks,  and  Tartars,  till  nearly  ourovntciN. 
have  inundaletl  Europe  from  time  to  time,  and  chsc|:tdja 
face  by  ilestroying,  impairing,  or  retarding  civilization.  Tiif? 
own  country,  ineanwlnle,  was  nut  exempt  from  great  cku<ti. 
both  us  rus|>erts  tho  nations  which  inhabited  as  welliik 
dynasties  which  governed  it;  and  slill,  in  our  owq  (uatvt 
exercises  a groat  inttucncc  on  political  events  by  ib  (k- 
graphictal  position  and  the  obstacles  which  it  ofpoveilii^ 
pit>gress  of  the  llirec  great  empires  of  Asia— the  Chicew* 
the  cast,  the  Russians  on  the  north,  and  the  BritUlitetb 
soutli. 

In  thu.s  bringing  the  whole  surface  of  Asia  infooDenn. 
we  find  it  composed  of  sit  lowlands,  different  in  tlieir  uhrt 
and  iudependont  of  one  another;  they  spread  below  ik 
around  two  highlands  occupying  an  immense  space,  vie 
themselves  are  surroundeti  by  seven  or  eight  less  eitets> 
and  entirely  separated  mountain  or  table-land  room 
that  of  southern  China,  tlic  peninsula  without  the  G«igc. 
Deccan,  Arabia,  Syria,  Armeiiiii.  and  thu  isthmus  of  tk 
Caucasus,— all  of  which  exhibit  peculiar  features,  by  w’t» 
the  countries  surrounding  them  are  characterized,  lu  (h 
same  maimer  as  thu  great  higliUnds  characteritc  thewkw 
continent.  If  wc  add  to  their  number  ten  or  tveheitKc 
mediate  formations,  coiistiuuing  the  U^rrace-regioos.  ^ 
have  nearly  a score  and  a half  of  great  natural  divist;:a 
on  the  surface  of  Asia,  of  which  every  one  is  subject  iji- 
peculiar  natural  laws,  presents  its  peculiar  natural  apfu-'- 
ance,  and  maintains  a distinct  character.  Considefiux- 
on  their  mutual  connexion  and  reciprocal  ialluencc  t-*'' 
can  afford  us  a true  view  of  thu  infinite  variety  and  ca- 
hination  in  tlie  natural  phenomena  and  the  historical 
of  that  great  division  of  (he  globe,  b>  w hich  both  the  rec^ 
of  history  and  the  laws  of  nature  hav  c induced  us  to  lisv 
tho  r^ommon  name  of  Asia. 

Mineral*,  /’recioue  Sf owe#.— Hock-cry  stul  intbepn' 
est  variety,  amethysts  in  the  Altai.  Hinialava,  and  In 
mountains ; carnelions,  agates,  in  western  India,  and  ■ 
the  Gobi  desert;  casholongs  and  onyxes,  in  Mungt^; 
or  oriental  jade,  in  Turkistan;  different  kinds  ofjaipcr. 
the  Altai  mountains ; pearl-stone,  marcosit.  on  tbe  shoro 
of  the  Gulf  of  Okhotzk;  beryl,  in  the  mountains  ncirtk 
lake  of  Baikal;  lapis  lazuli,  in  the  same  mouotains.  ^ 
well  os  in  the  Hindu  Coosh,  and  on  tbe  banks  of  the  0i> 

I topazes,  in  the  Ural  mountains;  circony,  ebrysoberjL  »*f 
pliires,  on  the  island  of  Ceylon;  rubies,  in  Ceylon  and  ■ 
uadakshan;  turquoises,  in  khorasun  ; diamonds,  in Dem: 
Borneo,  and  tho  Ural  mountains. 

Vdcanic  jjrfjcluct*  arc  met  with  on  the  Sunda  Iilan.^ 
in  Japan,  and  Kamtchatka,  in  tho  neighbourhoo:!  - 
Tauria,  and  many  parts  of  the  highland  of  Armenia,  lada 
western  Anatolia. 

Steatite,  earth-flax,  asbestus,  and  coalin,  orthe  finest  porce- 
lain-clay, arc  found  in  China  and  Japan ; talc  in  Sitxm 
coals  in  nortlicm  China,  and  dilTcrcnt  parts  of  Hiodi:'>t;= 
rock-salt  in  the  Urul  mountains,  northern  China,  ibe  Peo^ 
kb,  Ajmeer.  Yemen,  Anatolia;  salt  in  the  salt-seas  of 
steppes,  and  sometimes  on  the  surface  of  the  ground : 
ammoniac  in  thu  volcanic  steppes  of  Central  Asia,Ov<ftf 
from  the  river  IU : nitre  in  Hindustan  ; borax,  ortiuqual.a 
Tiliet ; petroleum,  near  Baku,  on  (he  shores  of  tho  Caipu^ 
Sea,  on  thu  Euphrates  at  Hit,  and  other  places,  and 
Kerkook  east  of  the  Tigris ; asphaltum  on  tbe  Dead  S<x 
in  Palestine.  Hot  springs  are  very  abundant  inihcitw*' 
covered  ranges  of  the  Himalay  a range,  especially  ak>0£ 
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upper  branches  of  the  Oan^cs,  ami  in  the  N.W.  of  Ana 
tolia. 

Metal*. — Gold  in  Japan.  Til>ctt  Yun-nan,  Cochin  China, 
Tonkin.  Siam,  Malacca,  Borneo,  Asam,  Ava,  and  in  the 
Ural  mountains:  many  rivers  brtn^;  <luwn  f^old  in  their 
sands  ; silver  in  China,  Da>uria,  Japan,  Armenia,  Anatolia, 
and  the  Ural  mountains  ; tin  in  Malacca,  Anam,  the  Sunda 
Islands,  and  the  empire  of  tho  Birmans;  mercury  in  China, 
Japan,  and  Tibet : copper  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains, 
Japan,  China,  Nepal.  Azerbijan,  Armenia,  and  Mount 
Taurus:  malachite  in  China  and  Siberia:  iron  from  the  \ 
Ural  mountains,  through  ceutral  Asia  as  far  as  the  Penin- 
sula iK'vond  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  in  Japan  and  Persia; 
lead  in  Da-uria,  China,  Siam,  Japan,  Geor^tia,  and  Armenia. 

Extensive  layers  of  fossil  shell-fish  are  found  on  the 
highest  table-lands  of  Tibet,  from  16.000  to  18,000  feet 
alMvc  the  sea,  and  the  strata  of  the  tertiary  formation  in  Si- 
beria are  full  of  animal  remains  of  the  old  world,  os  the  ele- 
phant, mammoth,  rhinoceros,  &c. 

V.  The  ^fan<^f  Asia. — As  Asia  is  the  most  extensive  of 
the  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  it  is  likewise  far  superior  to 
the  rest,  if  we  consider  tho  number  of  its  inhabitants,  their  j 
variety,  and  historical  fame.  Upwards  of  4u0  millions  ' 
are  dispersed  over  its  surface : consequently,  twice  as  ; 
many  as  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  more  than  1 
eight  times  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  America,  which  | 
continent  in  its  area  approaches  nearer  to  Asia  than  any  i 
other.  1 

Many  questions  may  be  raised  respecting  the  population 
of  Asia.  It  may  be  asked,  whether  or  not  that  continent  I 
was  ever  more  populous  than  at  present?  How  many  of  I 
its  inhabitants  were  destroyed  during  the  wars  of  the  Mon-  i 
gols?  How  for  has  its  population  decreased,  owing  to  tho  I 
despotism  exercised  by  the  Turks  in  tho  western  countries?  j 
How  many  nations  have  already  become  entirely  extinct,  or 
exist  in  very  small  numbers,  as  the  Philistines,  the  Phreni-  ] 
cinns,  the  Babylonians,  tho  Parsees,  the  Lydians,  the  Bac-  l 
trians,  the  Modes,  the  Sngdiaui?  More  than  forty  nations  ' 
were  dcstroye<l  in  the  middle  age  by  the  Mongol  wars,  I 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  annalists  of  that  time ; I 
and  some  have  become  nearly  extinct  in  our  times,  as  tho  ’ 
Dorns  in  the  Himalaya  range,  the  Miao-tsc  in  southern  | 
China,  the  Tata  in  northern  China,  the  tribes  of  the  Tun-  ! 
guscs,  eastern  Turks,  and  Samoiedes  in  tho  mountains  of! 
Sayansk,  and  others  in  Mount  Caucasus.  These  questions  ! 
cannot  be  answered  with  any  degree  of  probability. 

But  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  num^r  of  forciOTers  who  ’ 
have  settled  in  Asia  is  extremely  small,  compared  witli  the 
numbers  who  have  left  it  to  inhabit  other  divisions  of  the 
globe.  We  may  estimate  the  number  of  Europeans  in  India 
ai  a hundre<l  thousand,  those  settled  in  Silieria,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Cosacks  included,  at  two  millions,  which  proba- 
bly exceeds  the  truth  ; and  the  Greeks  of  European  origin, 
inhabiting  Anatolia,  at  one  million  and  a half,  or  even  two, 
though  these  Greeks  have  long  ago  boon  changed  into 
Asiatics.  Few  settlers  have  gone  to  Asia  from  Africa  and 
America,  and  still  fewer  from  Australia.  The  Egyptians 
never  settled  in  Asia,  but  the  Arabs  settled  in  Egypt.  Ne- 
gro slaves  are  dispersed  over  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Hindustan, 
but  they  are  few  in  number.  Abyssinians  indeed,  from  time 
to  lime,  entered  Asia  in  crowds ; they  came,  however,  not  os  a 
nation,  but  as  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Arab 
«;mirf  or  of  Indian  rajas ; and  their  descendants,  like  those  of 
the  Portuguese,  have  entirely  merged  in  the  native  popu- 
lation. America,  at  all  events,  has  not  much  increased 
the  population  of  Asia:  the  Tchuktehes,  on  the  roost 
north-eastern  peninsula  of  Asia,  who  belong  to  the  family 
of  the  Esquimaux,  as  the  affinity  of  their  language  induces 
iis  to  suppose,  have  perhaps  not  passed  the  sea  into  Asia, 
but  are  rather  aborigines  of  Asia. 

ilius  we  find  Asia,  like  all  other  large  divisions  ot  the 
^lobe  at  the  present  day.  inhabited  by  aborigines  and 
foreigners,  tho  two  groat  divisions  of  mankind  in  an  hit- 
t«)rical  point  of  view.  Asia  has  been  the  principal  country 
from  which  emigration  has  spread,  so  far  as  the  history  of 
man  is  known  : it  has  been  the  parent  of  nations  who  have 
left  its  bosom,  to  form,  in  other  countries,  a new  character 
of  social  life. 

If  we  consider  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  according  to  the 
physical  division  of  three  principal  races,  the  white  (or  Can- 
oasian),  the  yellow  (or  Mongolian),  and  the  black  (or  Ethio- 
gsian),  and  three  intermediote  races,  namely  the  dark  brown 
< -jr  Malay),  the  negro-like  (or  Papuas,  also  called  Austral 
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negroes),  and  the  copper-coloured  (or  American),  we  find 
that  the  greatest  numl^r  of  these  races,  and  of  those  nations 
which  connect  them,  are  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  this 
continent.  They  cannot  always  bo  exactly  distinguished  by 
the  form  of  the  skull,  the  hair,  or  the  complexion  of  their  sklo. 
The  three  principal  races  borderon  one  another  in  the  elav’ated 
valleys  of  Central  Asia,  where  the  skulls  of  the  Cashmirians 
show  their  Caucasian  origin  : whiUt  those  of  the  Bhots,  or  id- 
habitaiits  of  Bhotan  ana  Tibet,  are  Mongolic.  and  between 
them  the  skull  of  the  negroes  is  found,  if  it  be  true,  ac- 
cording to  the  observ  ations  of  Traill,  that  the  nearly  extinct 
slave-tribe  of  the  Doms,  m the  valleys  of  Kamaoon,  belongs 
to  the  dark  boloured  and  woolly-haired  race  of  the  negroes. 
But  perhaps  these  Doms  are  only  tho  most  northern  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Austral  ncgroes.which  are  dispersed  through 
the  peninsula  beyond  the  (Ganges  and  the  Sunda  Islands,  as 
well  as  in  the  adjacent  islands  of  Australia  as  far  as  New 
Guinea,  and  which,  since  they  have  )>ecome  known,  have 
been  constantly  called  Papuas.  By  Cuvier  they  are  enu- 
merated among  those  tribes  which  have  separati^  from  the 
true  negroes.  The  Malay  race  in  their  neighbourhood  in- 
habits the  island  of  Sumatra  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 
All  the  races  enumerated  are  found  in  Asia,  except  the  cop- 
per-coloured races  of  America ; the  Caucasian  prevails 
from  the  centre  of  the  continent  toward  the  west  and  north- 
west, and  the  Mongolian  likewise  from  the  centre  towards 
the  cast  and  north-east. 

We  shall  not  pursue  further  that  division  of  the  nations 
of  Asia  which  is  derived  from  the  history  and  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  different  tribes,  nor  that  which  depends  on 
their  physical  character,  but  rather  follow  that  which  re- 
sults from  the  spoken  languages.  But  wc  must  also  ob- 
serve. that  these  three  points  do  not  always  exactly  coincide, 
and  that  many  difficulties  arc  still  to  bo  solved  by  further 
investigation.  Still  we  think  that  the  division  which  rests 
on  the  internal  structure  of  the  languages,  is.  as  far  as  the 
investigation  of  this  matter  has  been  carried,  the  most  cer- 
tain and  safest,  and  that  the  nearer  or  remoter  kindred 
which  exists  between  different  nations  may  in  some  mea- 
sure be  indicated  by  it  Adopting,  therefore,  the  division  ot 
nations  according  to  their  languages,  the  following  groups 
m^  be  enumerated  in  Asia. 

The  first  in  the  order  of  historical  importance  is  the 
Semitic  nations.  These  are  the  Syrians  and  the  Chaldeans, 
or  the  antient  Aramooans ; the  Phcenicians — though  tho 
number  of  the  pure  and  unmixed  fhmilies  belonging  to 
this  people  may  ue  very  small— probablv  still  exist  m tneir 
antient  country,  especially  near  the  Libanus;  the  Jews, 
who  from  Palestine  have  bwn  dispersed  over  all  Asia  as  far 
as  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  the  northern  provinces  of  China  * 
tho  Arabs,  who  are  the  most  numerous  of  this  race  and  less 
mixed  with  other  nations,  are  dispersed  through  all  western 
Asia  as  far  a.s  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  and  the  sources  of 
the  Oxus. 

It  has  only  recently  been  demonstrated  that  the  languages 
spoken  by  the  aborigines  of  the  countries  on  the  Ganges  and 
Indus,  and  even  the  peninsula  within  the  Ganges,  as  well  as 
those  of  Persia,  and  farther  to  the  north-west  the  nations  of 
Europe,  as  the  Slaves,  and  those  of  German  origin  in  the 
wc.<l  and  centre  of  Europe,  display  a great  affinity  in  the 
grammatical  structure  as  well  as  m the  roots  of  numerous 
words.  To  this  group  belong  the  inhabitants  of  India, 
who  speak  the  numerous  dialects  or  languages  derived 
from  or  connected  with  the  Sanscrit.  This  remark  applies 
also  to  the  nations  of  Iran,  as  the  Persians,  perhaps  the 
Kunles,  Belucbea,  Gipsies,  and  even  the  Bucharians, 
&c.,  though  many  of  them  have  been  mixed  with  other 
nations  of  Turkish,  Mongcdic.  or  Arabic  origin.  Besides 
these  we  roust  enumerate  the  Ossetes  (or  Iron,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Alans)  in  Mount  Caucasus,  and  some 
nations  of  Slavish  origin  inhabiting  Asia,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

The  Armenians  either  belong  to  this  group,  or  constitute 
a separate  one.  But  the  researches  on  the  grammatical 
structure  of  their  language  have  not  yet  been  carried  &r 
enough  to  determine  this  point  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. From  the  mountainous  table-land  which  is  their 
native  country  they  have  been  dispersed  through  the  centrri 
and  southern  countries  of  Asia  os  faraa  China,  and  may  in 
this  respect  be  compared  with  the  Arabs.  The  latter  indeed 
are  also  met  with  in  Africa,  but  the  Armenians  are  found 
in  Europe  even  as  far  as  the  middle  course  of  the  Duoubf 
river,  but  everywlwre  only  os  pacific  settlers. 
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The  Geor;;ians  form  a separate  group,  inhabiting  the 
Ciucasian  isthmus,  between  Mount  Caucasus  and  the  river 
Kur;  besides  the  proper  Georgians  in  lincrcthi,  three 
branrhes  belong  to  it,  the  MingreUaiis,  Suancs,  and  the 
Laaes : the  latter  occupy  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  are  the  descendants  of  the  aticient  Colchi. 

EHfrcrenl  from  them  are  the  nations  which  inhabit 
tlie  Caucasus  as  alK)rigines,  and  nut  os  an  adventitious 
people.  They  arc  dividetl  into  three  principal  tribes,  the 
eastern  Caucasians  or  Lesghiens,  the  middle  Caucasians  or 
Mitsdjekhes,  also  called  Chekhes,  and  the  we.stern  Cauca- 
sians or  the  Cbercassians  and  Abossis,  all  of  which  are 
again  divided  into  different  smaller  tribes,  as  is  usual 
among  mountaineers. 

The  Turkish  nations  form  one  of  the  most  extensive 
groups.  The  greatest  number  of  them  occupy  Central 
Asia,  beginning  on  the  east  with  the  table-land  of  the  Gobi 
of  Harai.  and  the  countries  about  the  lake  of  l^ip,  and 
^lending  to  the  west  through  Turkistan,  where  they  are 
called  eastern  Turks.  Farther  to  the  west,  in  the  low  land 
about  the  lake  of  Aral,  they  receive  the  name  of  Turko- 
mans ; and  still  (artlicr  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  Ottoman 
empire  of  Europe,  they  are  named  Turks  or  Osmanlis. 
These  nations  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  stuck  of 
this  great  division,  but  its  branches  extend  to  the  north  and 
to  the  south  l>etvr(ren  other  nations  of  Mongolic  or  Persian 
origin,  and  are  manifoldly  interwoven  and  mixed  with 
them;  and  altliough  the  physical  structure  of  their  body 
sometimes  mav  display  the  most  remarkable  differences, 
these  nalkms,  from  Pekin  to  Constantinople,  speak  dialects 
(called  by  us  tlic  Turk-Tartarian  dialects)  whicli  are  under- 
stood by  all  of  them.  The  Turkmans  or  Truchmcncs.  a 
pastoral  nation,  divided  into  innumerable  tribes,  form  the 
principal  stock  of  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Persia,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Shirwan.  Asia  Minor, 
Khiva,  and  Buchana.  where  a tribe  of  the  eastern  Turks, 
who  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  centre  of  the  table- 
land of  eastern  Asia  (in  Kholan,  Yarkand,  Turfan,  Kash~ 

fhar),  under  the  name  of  the  Uzbeks,  have  obtained  the 
ominiun  of  Turkistan  and  Bucharia.  The  Kirgbises  were 
formerly  under  the  name  of  castorn  Kerkls  (Kazak  or  Ha- 
kas).  tho  neighbours  of  the  Mongols,  and  inhabited  the 
upper  course  of  the  Yenesei  and  tho  Altai  mountains, 
but  they  have  been  obliged  to  emigrate  towards  the 
west,  where  they  occupy  at  present  as  pastoral  tribes  the 
steppes,  which  nave  receivetl  from  them  tho  name  of  the 
Steppes  of  the  Kreat,  middle,  awl  little  A'lr^Aw  tribes.  Tho 
Bashkires  are  settled  in  tho  southern  branches  of  the  Ural 
mountains.  Besides  these,  many  other  nations  and  tribes, 
which  commonly  are  called  Turkish  Tartarian,  or  Tartarian 
Siberian,  or  only  Tartarian  tribes  speak  Turkish  dialects, 
though  some  of  them  have  been  uiix^  with  Mongolic  tribes. 
Among  these  may  be  enumerated  tho  Nugai  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kubun  and  Kuma  near  Mount  Caucasus,  who 
partly  occupy  also  the  Crimea  in  Europe;  the  Kumuks 
m the  same  country  ; the  Karakalpaks  near  the  lake 
of  Aral ; many  tribes  commonly  called  Tartars  settled  in 
Siberia,  between  Tobolsk  and  Yeneseiak;  the  Barabmzes 
wandering  about  on  the  steppe  of  Baraba,  the  Kusnes  on 
tho  river  Tom  ; the  Katshinzes,  Boltyrcs  and  Biruscs  in  the 
mountains  of  Sayansk  and  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Yenesei ; 
the  Telcutes,  about  tho  lake  of  Teletzkoi.  and  lastly  the 
Yakutes,  who  form  tho  extreme  link  of  the  Turkish  nations 
towards  the  north-east,  and  occupy  the  banks  of  the  middle 
course  of  the  river  Lena  about  Vakutzk,  and  even  extend 
to  tho  mouth  of  that  river. 

The  nations  of  Samuiedic  origin  occupy  two  different 
countries  distant  from  one  another.  The  southern  division 
inhabits  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Yenesei  and  the  mountains 
of  Sayansk.  where  the  remnants  of  the  formerly  very 
numerous  Samoicdic  nations  have  remained  in  that  coun- 
try. of  which  they  were  the  aborigines;  they  are  di- 
vided into  four  trilm,  the  Uriankhai  (or  Soyot  of  the  Chi- 
nese). the  Motores,  the  Koibales,  and  the  Karakasbes. 
The  northern  division  is  settled  along  the  Polar  Sea  to  the 
north  of  the  Lower  Tunguska,  and  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Yenesei  to  that  of  the  Oby,  and  farther  west  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  even  in  Eu- 
rope as  far  as  the  White  Sea ; so  that  these  tribes,  which 
properly  are  called  Samoiedes,  are  separated  from  the  other 
abcive-nsmed  branches  of  their  family  by  Turkish  tribes 
and  ihe  Yem>siHns.  who  inhabit  the  country  lying  between 
UlSRl. 


The  Yenesians  are  an  isolated  and  small  tribe,  whose 
alxHle  is  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  river  Y’enesei  in  its 
middle  course  between  Abakan>k  and  Turukbansk.  ami  who 
formerly,  like  their  neighlwurs  the  Sani'hedcs,  inhabited  the 
mountains  of  Sayan>k  and  of  the  Altai-  ange.  but  like  ttum 
were  obliged  to  emigrate  towards  the  north,  when  other 
nations  which  lived  in  their  nci<;hbourhood  began  to  press 
up^n  them  with  superior  force— an  event  which  seem » to 
have  bden  extremely  common  in  the  countries  in  the  oonh 
and  north-west  of  Asia. 

The  nations  of  Finnic  origin  belong  less  to  Asia  than  to 
Europe,  where  they  are  dispersed  from  the  western  derlmty 
of  the  Ural  mountains  through  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Volga,  as  far  as  Lapland.  Two  tribes  of  this  origin  are 
found  in  Asia,  the  Vogulcs  and  the  Ostiakes  of  the  O'.y 
river,  who  may  be  comprehcnd«l  under  ihe  general  nsine 
of  Eastern  Finns;  they  <>ccupy  the  country  extending  frea 
the  Ural  mountains  eastward  to  the  middle  cotii>e  of  the 
Oby.  so  that  they  separate  the  northern  SamoitHles  froa 
the  Turkish  tribi^s  inhabiting  the  western  districts  of  Sibrru 
farther  to  the  south. 

The  Mongolic  stock  of  nations  branrhes  out  into  thp.T 
gre;it  divisions— the  pro|ier  Mongols,  the  Buriates.  and  the 
Clot  or  Kalmucks.  The  proper  Mongols  are  si-ttled  oo  tlw 
southern  side  of  the  desert  of  Gobi  as  tribes  rhargml  widi 
the  defence  of  the  boundary  of  tliu  Cliincse  empire,  ai^ 
there  they  art*  calltil  Tsakhar.  whilst  other  tril>e^,  compre* 
hcndeil  under  the  name  of  Klialka,  occupy  the  northern 
side  of  the  Gobi.  Otlier  tribes  farther  to  the  :^>uth-wess 
towards  Tangut  and  Tiliet,  are  known  under  the  geners! 
name  of  Sliaraigul  or  Khor  among  the  inhabitants  of  TiUt. 
also  Siikbo.  i.  e.  pastoral  tribes.  The  greatest  numlwr  of 
them  depend  on  the  court  of  Peking,  and  are  distributed 
under  different  banners ; a small  number  however  arc  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Russmiis.in  the  countries  surroundicf; 
the  lake  of  Baikal,  which  likewise  is  inhabited  by 
second  great  branch  of  the  Mungolic  nations,  the  Buri- 
ates, wlio  seem  to  have  kept  possession  of  their  original 
native  country.  Tho  third  great  branch  of  this  exten- 
sive slock,  the  Oliith,  who  arc  dispersed  over  all  the  coun- 
tries between  the  lake  of  Khukhu-Nor  and  the  banks  oflhe 
Volga,  are  again  divided  into  four  branches,  and  are  know  n la 
Europe  by  me  name  of  Calmucks  (Kalniakb),  which 
given  to  them  by  tho  Ruiuians.  The  most  extensive  uf 
these  branches  was  once  fonned  by  the  Zungares,  vbi. 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (1757),  in  their  sir 
with  the  Chinese,  were  partly  destniycd,  and  their  ortK- 
nal  country  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hi  and  of 
lake  of  Balkash,  on  the  south-west  of  the  Altai  tnocfl- 
tains,  which  for  some  time  had  been  entirely  uninbs* 
bite<],  though  it  contains  extensive  pastures,  was  aftcrwarc? 
occupied  by  another  branch  of  the  Obit,  the  Turgut,  wh^'se 
tribes  had  till  then  been  settled  ou  the  banks  of  the  Wgi 
to  the  north  of  Astrakhan.  But  some  of  their  tribes  re- 
mained on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  others  are  di^ 
persed  through  Central  Asia,  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Khukhs- 
Nor.  The  ihinl  principal  branch  of  the  Obit,  the  Kht»- 
bod,  arc  less  numerous,  and  inhabit  likewise  the  countries 
surrounding  the  lake  of  Khukhu-Nor  or  the  Blue  Ukr. 
The  fourth  great  branch  of  these  Mongols,  the  Turbel,  art 
settled  still  farther  to  the  cost,  on  tho  upper  cour>e  of  the 
Hoatig-Ho. 

The  Tungooses  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  families 
of  nations  in  the  north-eastern  countries  of  Asia,  occupying 
alt  tliut  {lart  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  non  hem  Ss- 
moiedes  on  the  Polar  .Sea,  of  tho  Yenesians,  of  the  Uriaiik- 
hai  on  the  upper  course  of  die  Yenesei  river  and  on  the  m<ain- 
tains  of  Sayansk,  and  to  the  north-east  of  the  Mongolic 
tril»es.  From  the  upper  course  of  l>oth  Tunguskas,  they 
extend  to  the  Polar  ^a  and  the  riv^r  Olenck,  and  tbenit 
over  the  middle  course  of  the  river  Lena,  and  from  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Baikal  over  the  river  Wiua 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Okhotsk,  where  thev  ar« 
called  Lamutes,  or  inhabitanU  of  the  shore.  Towards  the 
south-east  they  occupy  the  countries  lying  on  the  middk 
course  of  the  Amur  or  Sagbalien  Oola  and  the  banks  of  tbt 
Sungari  Oola  to  the  boundary  of  the  peninsula  of  Korea. 
But  neither  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  nor  farther  to  tb« 
south,  do  the  Tungooses  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  sea: 
the  latter  being  inhabited  by  the  Aitio,  a tribe  not  bebrnging 
to  this  stock.  The  branches  of  the  Tungooses  arc  \ea 
numerous,  but  in  modern  tunes  none  of  tliem  ba.s  rendered 
iidi'lf  conspicuous  except  that  tnbe  w hich  (xcupies  the  south- 
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eastern  corner  of  the  country  inhabited  by  them,  and  it  the  Siapuih  in  the  Hindu>Cooah  mountaina,  and  aome 
railed  Mantchoo,  which  conquered  China  in  the  middle  of  others. 

the  seventeenth  century,  and  Atill  governs  that  country.  VII.  PolitimU  diin*i(ms.~K%  nearly  every  thing  belong- 
The&c  Mantchoo  Tungoosea  are  found  dispersed  over  all  the  ing  to  the  geography  of  Asia  ap|)eara  to  formed  on  a 
provinces  oi  the  Chinese  empire,  where  they  constitute  the  colossal  scale,  the  political  relations  of  the  diflerent  states 
military  nobility.  which  have  taken  possession  of  its  extensive  natural  divi 

The  north-eastern  part  of  Asia  from  the  mouth  of  the  sions  are  the  same.  We  may  state  with  certainty  that 
I,ena  river  to  the  sea  between  Asia  and  America  is  occu*  at  present  there  are  only  six  empires  of  great  power  and 
pied  by  three  nations,  who  speak  quite  different  languages,  importance  which  possess  among  them  the  whole  con- 
ihough  they  live  near  one  another  on  a country  of  eompara-  tinent.  The  others,  of  less  extent  and  importance,  are 
lively  no  great  extent.  Those  nations  are  theVookaghires,  either  dependant  on  these  six,  or  at  least  arc  sulMrdi- 
on  iMth  banks  of  the  Indighirka ; the  Koriakes,  from  the  nate,  ami  rendered  of  less  political  weight,  from  being 
K'lwyma  river  to  the  Anadyr  river,  and  round  the  Gulf  of  separated  fhim  each  other  by  the  six.  The  east  of  Asia  U 
Pensbinsk : and  the  Tchuktehes,  inhabiting  the  most  north-  occupied  by  the  Chinese  empire,  the  north  by  Russia,  and 
eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  Between  the  Utter  and  the  Es-  the  south  by  the  British  dominions;  the  other  states  lying 
kimaux  tribes  in  North  America  such  an  affiiuty  exists,  as  > between  them,  as  the  empire  of  the  Birmans,  and  the  kjng- 
lo  language,  that  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  PuUr  i doms  of  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  are  only  of  the  second  or 
Americans.  The  Kamtchadalos  too,  who  have  given  to,  third  rank.  The  west  of  A.nia,  however,  comprehends 
or  received  their  name,  from  the  peninsula  which  they  in*  ' Persia,  which  is  now  divided  into  two  states,  Afghanistan 
haliit,  form  a separate  group  of  nations,  speaking  a peculiar  I (eastern  Persia),  and  Persia  Proper  (western  Persia),  Tur- 
language.  key  and  Arabia  ; and  if  we  except  the  small  states  of  Khiwa 

The  tribes  which  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  ' and  Buchaha  in  the  low  lands  round  the  lake  of  Aral,  there 
Kunlcs,  or  Aino,  are  placed  to  the  east  of  the  Tungooscs,  I hanlly  exists  an  independent  nation  or  sovereign  of  any 
or  more  exactly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  river  and  on  the  I weight  in  political  matters.  The  area,  as  well  as  the  popu- 
coast  which  extends  to  the  south  as  far  as  Corea;  they  lalion  and  the  physical  resources  of  Asia,  arc  very  un- 
inhabit likewise  the  islands  lying  along  this  coast  and  ex-  ' equally  divided  amongst  those  groat  monarchies, 
tending  southwanl  to  Yesso  on  the  north  of  Japan,  and  I Asia,  according  to  an  approximate  estimate,  contains 
northward  under  the  name  of  Kuriles  to  the  southern  cape  from  nineteen  to  nineteen  and  a half  milhon-H  of  square 
of  Kamtcholka.  Though  these  fishing  tribes  arc  dis-  | wiles,  including  the  islands,  which  occupy  nearly  one 
perse<l  over  a very  extensive  coast,  they  have  a common  ' million  and  a half  of  square  miles,  or  more  than  one 
language.  third  of  the  surface  of  Europe.  If  we  further  subtract 

The  Japanese  speak  a language  peculiar  to  themselves ; the  extensive  lakes,  as  Uie  Caspian  Sea  and  the  lakes  of 
and  though  their  rivilization  exhibits  a striking  similarity  Aral,  Baikal,  and  Balkash,  which  together  occupy  a surface 
to  that  of  the  Chine>e.  it  seems  not  to  liave  been  intlu-  of  upwards  of  2UO,000  miles,  wc  find  that  the  whole  surface 
cnccd  by  the  latter,  but  to  have  risen  entirely  from  the  of  continental  Asia  is  reduoeil  to  about  seventeen  millions 
peculiar  character  of  the  Japanese.  Both  their  language  and  a half,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  from 
and  their  civilization  arc  confineil  to  their  islands,  with  the  450  to  500  millions  of  souls.  Europe,  which,  according  to  a 
exception  of  the  islands  of  Liew-kiew.  whose  inhabitants  rough  estimate,  contains  upwards  of  three  millions  uf  square 
certainly  belong  to  the  same  stock,  but  their  language  is  miles,  ia  inhabited  by  about  1 80  millions  of  souls ; thercfarc, 
said  to  bo  different.  though  Europe  contains  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  sur- 

The  Coreans,  or  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Corea,  face  of  Asia,  its  population  is  equal  to  more  than  one-third 
constitute  likewise  a separate  nation,  which  many  centuries  of  that  of  the  latter  continent.  But  political  importance 
ago  inhabited  the  mountain-range  which  forms  the  northern  depends  entirely  on  wealth  and  population,  and  not  on  the 
boundary  of  the  peninsula,  and  then  were  called  Sianpi;  great  extent  of  countries.  Very  extcn.sive  tracts,  which  arc 
at  present  they  arc  confined  to  the  peninsula  itself  by  their  possesse*!  by  the  two  largest  monarchies  of  Asia,  are  \ery 
neighbours,  the  Mantchoo.  who  occupy  the  country  far-  thinly  inhabited,  whilst  other  portions  of  that  continent 
ther  north,  and  are  quite  different  from  them.  hafe  an  excessively  dense  population,  which  gives  them 

The  Chinese  constitute  the  most  numerous  and  most  great  weight  in  their  political  relations  with  the  neighbour- 
cinlized  nation  of  eastern  Asia,  forming  by  far  the  greatest  ing  nations. 

part  of  the  population  of  China  itself,  and  possessing  a very  The  Russian  empire  extends  through  two  of  the  groat 
nch  literature.  They  are  also  dispersed  over  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe,  from  the  Atlantic  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
countries  subject  to  the  court  of  Pekin,  and  even  beyond  Ocean,  and  containi  about  7.400.000  square  miles,  with  k 
this  boundary,  where,  however,  they  have  only  settl^  in  population  of  about  55  millions ; more  than  two-thirds  of  its 
more  modem  times.  They  have  likewise  formed  many  surface,  namely.  5.600,uou  square  miles,  and  only  onc-flffh 
settlements  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  as  well  as  on  tho  of  its  population,  namely  1 1 millions,  belong  to  Asia.  In 
Sunda  islands,  in  Siam.  Malacca,  and  in  Ceylon.  this  account  are  included  the  antienl  Tartanan  kingdoms 

The  Tibetans,  or  inhabitants  of  Tibet,  who  call  themselves  of  Kasan  and  Astrakhan,  which  by  some  geographers  aro 
Bhotor  Bboto,  constitute  a very  numerous  group  of  tribes,  assigned  to  Europe,  and  the  wandering  tribes  of  tho  Kir- 
whieh  are  far  disperse<l  over  the  table-lands  of  eastern  Asia,  gises,  which  are  estimated  at  30(t,000,  and  the  mountaineers 
to  the  north  of  tho  Himalaya  mountains,  but  all  of  them  of  the  Caucasus,  at  about  half  a million.  Besides  the  two 
are  very  little  known ; it  seems,  however,  that  they  are  great  Tartarian  kingdoms  of  Kasan  (the  antient  Bulgar), 
divide<l  into  many  branches  extending  to  the  west,  east,  and  and  Astrakhan  (the  antient  Kaptshak),  the  Russian  empire 
north-easL  in  Asia  contains  Siberia,  tho  eastern  boundary  of  which  is 

The  different  nations  which  occupy  the  peninsula  without  not  exactly  fixed:  the  Caucasian  provinces,  three  in  number, 
the  Ganges,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Anam,  i.  e.  of  Tonkin  which  lie  on  both  sides  of  Mount  Caucasus  and  constitute  a 
and  Cochin  China,  those  of  Siam.  Pegu,  and  Ava,  or  the  military  government;  the  steppes  of  the  Kirgbiscs,  a prutccted 
Binnans,  are  still  very  imperfectly  known ; their  languages,  country;  and  the  Siberian  islands  and  peninsulas  in  the 
history,  and  peculiar  manners  and  character  have  only  of  Polar  region  of  tho  Pacific  Ocean,  as  far  as  the  north-western 
late  years  become  an  object  of  inquiry.  The  Malays  are  shores  of  North  America.  Up  to  the  year  1822  Siberia  was 
better  known ; they  perhaps  once  occupied  the  mountain  only  under  the  orders  of  military  governors : but  at  that 
region  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  but  at  present  are  only  period  it  was  placed  under  a civil  government,  and  divided 
settled  on  tho  Sunda  islands  and  the  southern  extremity  of  into  two  great  provinces  or  general  governments,  namely, 
that  peninsula.  They  speak  a distinct  and  cultivated  idiom.  Western  Siberia,  which  comprcdicnds  the  governments  ot 
which  is  far  diffuse<l.  on  the  west  as  for  as  Madaga^ar.  and  Tobolsk,  Omsk,  and  Tomsk ; and  Eastern  Siliciia,  to  which 
on  the  east  over  the  islands  of  Sunda  and  the  Philippines,  belong  the  governments  of  Irkutzk,  Ycneseisk,  and  Ya- 
and  oven  to  the  most  eastern  island  groups  of  the  Pacific  kutsk,  with  the  two  maritime  governments  of  Okhotzk 
Ocean.  and  Kamtchatka ; and  it  Is  obsenod  that,  since  this  change 

These  are  the  principal  groups  of  nations  inhabiting  Asia : has  taken  plice,  the  settlement  of  European  colonies  through 
but  in  the  inland  countries  of  that  continent  there  still  exist  Northern  Asia,  to  the  east  of  the  Ural  mountains,  has  con- 
snme  feeble  remains  of  antient  nations  which  have  not  siderably  increased. 

yet  been  subjected  to  a close  investigation.  Such  are  TTic  Chinese  empire  is  limited  to  one  of  the  great  Ji?i 
the  Miao-teein  southern  China,  the  Goands  in  Deccan,  the  sions  of  the  ^lobe — Asia,  but  it  comprehends  more  t^n 
Ldoa  and  Carayn  on  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  one-fourth  of  its  surface,  namely, .upwards  of  five  millioas 
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of  iquare  mile*,  with  a population  amounting  at  least  to 
335  millions ; but  if  we  rely  on  the  population  list 
published  by  the  court  of  lacking  in  the  great  imperial 
geography,  the  whole  population  of  the  empire  in  1813 
amounted  to  361|703.1I0  individuals,  consequently  up- 
wards of  a hundred  millions  more  than  we  have  supposed. 
Its  extent  is  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe  by  nearly 
two  millions  of  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  nearly 
double  that  of  Europe,  if  we  follow  the  statement  of  the 
Chinese  government,  or  is  equal  to  it  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  Russian  empire  in  addition,  if  wc  follow  the 
more  moderate  supposition.  Tiie  subjects  of  the  Russian 
emperor  in  Asia  do  not  exceed  l-40th  of  the  whole  popu- 
latii>n  of  that  continent,  but  those  who  obey  the  Emperor 
of  China  may  be  considered  as  constituting  one  half  of  all  i 
its  inhabitants.  Though,  therefore,  both  these  empires  are 
nearly  equal  in  extent,  the  amount  of  their  population  is 
widolv  different,  and  the  Russian  empire  occupies  a very 
subordinate  political  relation.  China  occupies  the  first 
place  among  the  political  bodies  of  Asia,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion it  has  maintained  itself  for  two  thousand  years,  whilst 
the  power  of  Russia  does  not  yet  reckon  two  hundred.  But 
every  part  of  the  immense  surface  of  the  Chinese  empire 
is  not  of  equal  importance.  In  the  Russian  empire  the 
Ural  mountains  are  the  natural  boundary  of  its  body, 
whoso  head  is  placed  in  Europe,  but  whose  limbs  extend 
through  the  whole  north  of  Asia  as  far  as  Kamtchalka, 
and  are  a mere  appendage,  which  adds  very  little  to  the 
internal  force  of  the  body.  Nearly  the  same  circumstances 
exist  in  China.  The  head  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  at  a 
Abort  distance  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  tlie  eastern  side 
of  tho  table-lands  of  the  Gobi  and  of  Tibet,  in  the  rich  and 
fertile  and  densely-populated  lowlands  of  China,  or  in  that 
fiart  which  is  properly  called  China  (Chin).  But  all  the 
other  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Wall  and  to  the 
west  of  its  western  extremity,  mu^t  be  considered  as  an 
appendage,  which  is  of  comparatively  very  little  political 
importance  with  regard  to  the  whole  empire.  By  some 
event  this  union  miglit  be  dissolved,  and  the  exterior  limbs 
separated,  which  has  actually  taken  place  more  than  once 
on  the  change  of  the  reigning  dynasties ; but  such  events 
have  not  injured  the  proper  body  of  the  empire,  which  has 
rather  attained  a greater  concentration  of  its  internal  forces 
by  this  separation.  These  external  provinces  or  interrao- 
diale  countries  are  only  of  importance  to  the  government 
by  impeding  foreigners  (i.  e.  barbarians,  called  /an)  from 
entering  into  imroediaU)  intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
tho  Celestial  Empire,  and  as  a barrier  against  the  more 
western  empires  and  nations  (Si-yu,  Si-fan).  As  provinces 
of  inferior  political  importance,  but  forming  an  impenetrable 
barrier  to  inteit*oun«  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  we 
must  consider  all  the  countries  extending  over  the  Chinese 
tahlo-lands,  tho  boundaries  of  which  are  nearly  coincident 
with  those  of  the  highlands  of  eastern  Asia.  The  Chi- 
nese empire  accordingly  coraprebends  five  great  divisions 
of  countries,  besides  some  of  less  extent ; and  with  respect 
to  their  political  relation  towards  the  government,  they  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  comprehends 
China  Proper  alone,  the  permanent  seat  of  government  and 
tho  residence  of  the  sovereigns,  either  in  the  southern 
capital  (Nan-king),  or  in  the  northern  (Pe-king).  as  at 
present.  The  second  class  U composed  of  three  great  king-  , 
(loms,  subject  to  the  court  of  Pekin, — Maiilchooria  on  the 
north-east,  tho  native  country  of  the  present  dynasty,  which 
is  of  Tungoose  origin;  Mongolia  on  the  north  and  north- 
west, or  the  native  country  of  all  Mongolic  tribes ; and 
Hami,  Turfan,  Khotan,  Yarkend,  Kashghar,  and  the  moun- 
tainous Bucharia,  or  rather  Chinese  Turkistun,  which 
are  properly  tho  native  countries  of  the  eastern  Turkish 
Tartarian  tribes.  The  third  class  is  composed  of  the  pro- 
tected countries,  which  have  only  in  part  received  Chinese 
institutions,  such  us  Tibet,  Bbotuti,  Undes,  Ladakh,  and 
other  small  countries  on  the  table-lands  towards  the  south 
and  west;  and  on  the  east  (he  Miiinsula  of  Corea  and  the 
island  of  Formosa,  os  well  as  tW  Liquejos  or  Liew  kiew 
islands. 

The  British  dominiom  i«  the  East  Indies  are,  for  the 
most  part,  in  India,  or  the  peninsula  within  the  Ganges,  a 
country  which  is  little  less  than  half  the  surface  of  Europe, 
and  has  a population  inferior  to  that  of  Europe  by  onlv  about 
UBv  millions,  so  that,  though  only  half  as  Urge  as  Europe, 
India  has  nearly  three-fourths  of  its  inhabitants.  Were 
the  whole  population  of  the  Russian  empire  in  Asia  uni- 


formly and  e(}ually  distributed  over  the  country, 
square  mile  would  be  inhabited  only  by  two  iodiridaids' 
the  same  calculation,  applied  to  the  whole  Chinese  empire, 
would  assign  to  every  square  mile  somewhat  more  itma 
forty-six  persons;  but  in  India,  more  than  doub.e 
numlier.  This  circumstance  is  of  great  momeat  in  the  po- 
litical balance  in  favour  of  the  British  dominion.  especuUv 
as  their  possessions  comprehend  those  parts  of  the  peninsu^ 
which  are  the  most  densely  peopled,  and  in  which  agrirui- 
turc  and  civilization  have  made  most  progress  ; whilst  the 
dominion  of  the  Chinese  extends  over  many  countries,  in- 
habited by  wandering  nomadic  tribes,  still  sunk  in  barba- 
rism. If  we  consider  only  the  immediate  poasessioiis  d 
tho  British  in  India,  excluding  even  the  island  of  Ceyks. 
we  find  that  they  have  a population  of  from  seventy  lo 
eighty  millions  on  a surface  little  exceeding  650,000  square 
miles  ; but  their  political  importance  can  only  be  duly  e»zi- 
mated,  if  wo  consider  how  this  population  is  concentrated, 
and  how  easily  accessible  these  countries  are  by  sea  sad 
the  great  navigable  rivers.  To  this  we  may  add,  the  se- 
curity which  the  peninsula  derives  from  bein^  in  tht 
hands  of  a nation  possessing  the  most  powerful  navy  o 
the  world.  But  the  British  influence  is  not  limited  to  tile 
immediate  possessions  of  the  three  presidencies  of  CakuUa. 
Maflras,  and  Bombay  ; it  extends  over  a great  number  of 
dependent  and  pn>tecto(l  sovereigns,  who  possess  a temt>n 
as  largo  as  that  of  the  East  India  Company,  and.  taken  to- 
gether. probably  not  less  than  forty  millions  of  eubjeru. 
The  whole  number  of  such  rajas  aud  nawaubs  exceeds 
forty,  and  some  of  them  possess  countries  of  con&ideralW 
extent,  as  the  monarchs  of  Qude,  of  Nagpoor,  Mysore, 
Satorah,  Travancore.  and  the  Nizam  of  Golconda.  To 
these  we  must  add  the  island  of  Ccj'lon,  which  belong>  to 
tho  crown,  and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a sell- 
situate<l  and  convenient  station  fur  the  navy.  Tbe  eoun- 
tries  which  are  still  entirely  independent  of  British  infio- 
ence  are  situated  on  the  extreme  boundary  of  India,  as  thi 
government  of  the  Sikhs,  and  the  alpine  state  of  Nepaub 
Ixith  on  the  northern  limits  of  the  British  possessions.  Thr 
territories  of  Runjeet  Singh  extend  from  the  Sellcdge  to 
Indus,  and  from  (Jashmere  to  Mooltan.  comprising  the  whok 
of  the  countries  of  tho  Penj-ab:  under  him  the  Sikh  nstiac 
has  changed  from  a republic  to  an  absolute  TnonarrhT. 
One  sovereign  only  at  present  exists  within  the  bounda.7 
of  these  territories,  who  may  still  lay  claim  to  indepea- 
dence,  the  Maharaja  Sindiah,  a Mahratta  prince,  wbnw 
possessions,  everywhere  surrounded  by  the  British  dos- 
nions,  extend  to  the  north  of  the  table-land  of  Decco:. 
But  all  theM  independent  states  are  subordinate  as  is 
power  and  influence ; they  comprehend  less  than  200,0M 
square  miles  of  surface,  with  a population  short  of  tm 
millions.  By  the  peace  concluded  at  the  termination  d 
(he  Burmese  war  (1826).  tho  possessions  of  tbe  Compan* 
have  been  increased,  by  the  acquisition  of  Aracan.  aab 
upwards  of  20,000  square  miles,  and  a population  of  about 

200.000  souls,  and  of  tbe  more  southern  maritime  proviocei 
of  Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  with  a surface  of  mere  thsa 

30.000  square  miles,  but  a very  scantv  population,  not  ex- 
ceeding 35,000  persons.  But  nevertheless  the  possesaioD 
of  tho  latter  country  is  important,  by  securing  to  the  Bri- 
tish nation  the  dominion  over  the  gulf  of  Bengal  and  the 
straits  of  tbe  Sunda  islands. 

The  Portuguese,  whose  settlements  were  formerly  so 
numerous  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Indiaa 
Sea,  have  preserved  Goa.  with  a few  adjacent  places,  Dx- 
man,  and  a small  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Gozerat.  with 
the  fortress  of  Diu,  a place  important  for  the  oonstrueboa 
of  vessels.  These  possessions,  U^etlier  with  the  island  d 
Macao,  in  tho  bay  of  Canton  in  China,  and  some  amsll 
districts  of  the  island  of  Timor,  axe  supposed  lo  cociUia 
about  3O.U0O  square  miles,  and  half  a million  of  inha- 
bitants. 

The  French  settlements  in  Asia  are  confined  to  India, 
and  comprehend  tbe  governments  of  Pondicherry,  with  the 
towns  of  Pondicherry  and  Carical,  on  the  coast  of  C«n>- 
mandel,  and  a few  other  places,  among  which  Chandenu- 
gor.  in  Bengal,  and  Mahe,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  are  the 
most  important.  The  whole  area  possessed  by  the  Frcncb 
does  not  exceed  450  square  miles,  with  a population  d 

200.000  individuals. 

The  Ifamsh  colonics  consist  only  of  tlie  town  of  Traoque- 
bar,  and  its  territory,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  a pises 
remarkable  for  the  influence  which  tbe  misaioiuuy  rstihiiM 
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ment  of  the  Protettant  med,  which  wu  crectod  here  more 
early  than  in  other  places,  exercised  on  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Danes  have  also  a small  settlement  at  Serampore,  on 
the  Ganges. 

The  settlements  of  the  DtUch  were  formerly  dispersed 
over  the  coasts  of  both  peninsulas  of  India,  as  well  as  over 
the  adjacent  islands : but  they  were  obliged  to  abandon 
them  by  degrees ; and  since  1821  they  have  been  limited 
to  the  islands.  Their  power  begins  on  the  west  with  Suma> 
tra.  and  extends  over  Java,  as  far  as  the  Moluccas,  or 
Spice  Islands.  These  potwessions  comprehend  a surface 
of  about  86,000  square  miles,  and  a population  of  perhaps 
five  millions.  They  arc  divided  into  seven  governments : 
Batavia,  with  the  scat  of  the  general  governor,  and  Sumatra. 
Amboyna,  Banda,  Temate,  Macassar,  and  Timor. 

These  are  the  great  empires  and  the  colonies  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  among  which  the  north,  east,  south,  and  centre 
of  Asia  is  divided  ; but  besides  these,  there  still  exist  some 
sovereignties,  which,  though  not  powerful  enough  to  inliu* 
once  materially  the  political  affairs  of  that  continent,  possess 
considerable  importance  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Such  are  the  empire  of  Ava  or  Birroa,  with  a surface  of  per- 
haps more  than  260,000  square  miles,  and  a population  of 
fourteen  millions;  the  kingdom  of  Asam,  with  a^ut  a mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  whose  raj  a,  however,  is  dependent  on  the 
British  in  Calcutta ; and  in  its  neighbourhood,  a few  small 
states  in  the  mountains,  as  that  of  the  Garrows,  Munipore. 
Cashar.  &c. ; farther,  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Annam, 
which  latter  comprehends  the  ancient  sovereignties  of  Cam- 
boja.  Cochin  China,  and  Tonkin,  some  petty  but  independent 
princes  on  thu  ]>cnin$uU  of  Malacca,  on  which  the  British 
only  possess  the  town  and  harbour  of  Singapore,  with  its 
annexed  territory,  and  about  30,000  inhabitants,  and  a great 
number  of  petty  sovereignties  on  the  Sunda  islands.  Still 
we  have  to  notice  the  most  eastern  of  all  Asiatic  countries, 
Japan,  which  consists  of  many  islands,  comprehending  an 
area  of  more  than  200,000  square  miles,  witli  a very  dense 
population,  estiroau^l  at  twenty-dve  millions. 

The  political  relations  of  western  Asia  are  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  its  eastern  countries.  Other  political  bodies 
are  here  predominant.  The  influence  of  the  British  on  the 
south,  and  that  uf  the  Russians  on  the  north,  is  here  only 
subordinate ; and  the  empire  of  China  has  no  weight  at 
all.  In  the  lowlands,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Gihon  and  Sir 
Darya,  political  power  is  subject  to  continual  changes  and 
divisions,  which  put  a limit  to  the  extension  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Chinese  empire,  though  it  projects  like  a 
wedge  between  Silwria  on  the  north  and  India  on  the 
south.  This  territory  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  with  its  agri- 
culture dispersed  in  the  fashion  of  oases,  is  probably  the 
country  of  tlie  Massagetm  of  the  ancients,  the  Khorasmia 
and  Mawar-al-Nahar  of  the  Arabs,  the  Zagatai  of  the  Mon- 
gols in  the  middle  ages,  and  contains  at  present  the  states 
of  Bokliant,  or  Usbekistan,  and  Kbiwa,  each  of  which  may 
comprehend  about  1 OU.OOO  square  miles ; and  besides  these, 
many  petty  sovereignties  in  the  mountain  regions,  as  Khokan, 
Bodaluban,  Turklstan,  Tashkend,  &c.  All  these  countries 
must  bo  considered  as  placed  without  the  political  relations 
of  eastern,  as  well  as  of  western  Asia,  and  cannot  bo  enume- 
rated among  the  civilized  kingdoms,  which  have  attained  a 
fixed  and  determinate  form  of  government. 

The  nations  whose  power  is  prevalent  in  western  Asia 
are  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks.  Persia,  which 
occupies  the  centre,  would  doubtless  exercise  a decisive 
influence,  if  it  formed  one  entire  and  undivided  empire ; 
but  for  more  than  half  a century  this  country  has  been 
divided  into  two  sovereignties.  Eastern  Persia,  or  Afghan- 
istan, and  Western  Persia,  or  Persia  Proper,  nearly  equal 
in  extent,  and  each  comprehending  upwards  of  600.U00 
square  miles.  But  their  population  is  still  more  unequal : 
Western  Persia  contains  about  nine  millions  of  inhabitants, 
but  Afghanistan  probably  does  not  exceed  seven.  The 
jKjlitical  power  of  the  latter  is  besides  diminished  by  iu 
southern  jiortion.  calletl  Beluchistan,  which  comprehends 
half  of  its  surface,  and  |>crhaps  one-thinl  of  its  population, 
being  placed  under  the  sway  of  its  own  soverehrn,  an<Lstill 
further  by  having  lost  nearly  entirely  some  of  its  provffcos, 
a»  Herat  on  the  west,  and  Cashmere  on  the  east,  which  at 
present  are  united  to  it  by  very  slender  bonds.  Both  coun- 
tries however.  Persia  Proper  and  Afghanistan,  preserve  the 
iiopurtanre  which  is  secured  to  them  by  their  geographical 
situation,  as  being  the  couutries  through  which  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  t^waen  eastern  and  western  Asia  is  carried 


on,  which  influence  is  still  considerably  increased  by  their 
being  placed  between  the  dominions  of  the  Russians  on  the 
north,  of  the  Turks  on  the  west,  and  the  British  in  India 
on  the  south. 

Arabistan,  the  country  of  the  Arabs,  is  of  very  little 
weight  in  the  political  affairs  of  Asia,  and  has  always  been 
so  since  the  destruction  of  the  caJiphat.  Its  inhabitants 
are  for  the  most  part  divided  into  wandering  tribes,  who 
are  mostly  independent  of  one  another,  and  therefore 
cannot  set  in  union  and  with  effect.  Some  of  them  are 
subject  to  the  Turkish  empire,  but  the  Arabs  and  Turks 
consider  one  another  as  personal  enemies,  and  have  fre- 
quent feuds.  Though  this  country  is  very  thinly  peopled, 
its  inhabitants  may  be  estimated  at  from  ten  to  twelve 
millions,  and  it  is  divided  into  four  considerable  sove- 
reignties and  a j^reat  number  of  smaller  political  bo- 
dies, which  however  arc  ofien  more  or  less  dependent 
either  on  an  Arabian  prince  or  a foreigner.  The  four  great 
sovereignties  arc  formed  by  the  religious  political  govern- 
ment of  the  Wahhabites,  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  the 
Nejd,  which  indeed  seemed  entirely  destroyed  in  1613, 
but  which  a^ain,  as  has  already  been  the  case  more  than 
once,  raises  its  head,  and  begins  to  exist  as  a separate  poli- 
tical body,  though  it  is  in  some  measure  subject  to  the  active 
paaha  of  Eg)'pt.  The  most  powerful  monarchs,  besides 
them,  are  the  Imam  of  Yemen  on  the  southern  shores,  and 
that  of  Muscat  on  the  south-eastern  corner,  who,  no  less 
than  the  Sheriff  of  Mecca,  and  a great  number  of  petty 
Beduin  princes,  are  always  engaged  in  secret  or  open  war 
against  the  Turks,  who  claim  them  as  their  subjects.  At 
the  present  moment  it  may  be  said  that  the  power  of  the 
Turkish  emperor  over  Arabia  is  only  nominal. 

The  Turkish  empire  constitutes  the  last  of  the  three  great 
powers  of  western  Asia;  but  its  power  in  Europe  having 
considerably  declined,  especially  of  late  years,  this  has  had 
a corresponding  effect  on  its  political  relations  in  Asia ; 
and  it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  this  empire  extends  over 
countries  lying  in  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  anlicnt 
world. 

Not  many  vears  ago.  the  surface  of  the  Turkish  empire 
was  cstimatea  at  900,000  square  miles ; but  since  that  time 
its  possessions  in  Africa,  which  formed  nearly  a third  of  the 
whole,  have  been  lost ; Greece  has  been  separated  from  its 
territory  in  Europe,  and  even  of  the  countries  belonging  in 
Asia  to  the  Turkish  empire,  which,  on  a surface  of  about 
430,000  square  miles,  contain  about  twelve  millions  of  in- 
habitants, a great  province,  Syria,  has  been  yielded  up  to 
the  pasha  of  Egypt.  The  other  provinces,  divided  into 
pashalics,  are  not  in  any  intimate  connexion  with  one  an- 
other. nor  even  with  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  a great 
numW  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pashalic  of  Erzerum.  which 

Eroteclstbe  northern  boundary  of  the  empire  against  Russia, 
avo  been  transplanted  to  other  countries.  Many  of  the 
nations  which  inhabit  the  provinces  lying  on  the  boundary, 
as  the  Turkmans,  the  Kurds,  the  Caucasians,  are  still 
more  ditBcuU  to  keep  in  subjection  than  the  pashas  them- 
selves. 

ASIA, BOTANY  OF.  Withrefcrencelothecharacterof 
its  vegetation,  Asia  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  seven 
regions,  namely,  1.  the  Siberian;  2.  the  Tartarian;  3.  the 
Cashmerian ; 4.  the  Syrian;  3.  the  Himalayan:  6.  Uie 
Indian  : and  7.  the  Malayan  or  Equinoctial,  l^cre  are 
certainly  no  very  precise  limits  between  these,  but  never- 
theless they  may  be  taken  as  representing  so  many  well- 
marked  features  of  the  Asiatic.  Flora,  and  as  expressing 
the  most  important  differences  of  climate  which  this  division 
of  the  world  exhibits. 

I.  The  5i6enan  region  comprehends  all  the  northern  parts 
of  A.sia  lying  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Tartary,  includ- 
ing Kamtchatka  on  the  cast  and  the  whole  range  of  the 
Caucasian  and  Urol  Mountains  on  the  west,  thus  forming  a 
broad  belt  passing  over  the  whole  continent,  and  limited  on 
the  south  by  the  59th  parallel  of  latitude.  In  its  general 
features  ibis  region  is  essentially  European  on  the  west,  and 
similar  to  the  west  roast  of  America  on  the  cast.  Its 
northern  portion  experiences  in  many  places  extremely  rigor- 
ous winters  and  short  summers,  and  tne  earth  is  perpetually 
frozen  below  the  vegetable  mould  that  overlies  the  surface. 
In  the  ncighlMurhood  of  Encseisk  or  Yenescisk  this  is  parti- 
cularly remarkable.  In  that  part  of  Asia  the  cold  is  so  incre- 
dibly intense,  that,  acconling  to  Gmelin.  72^  below  zero  of 
h'ahrenheit  is  not  very  unusual,  and  it  has  been  known  us 
low  as  120'’  lielow  zero;  birds  and  animals,  as  well  as  man. 
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poish  beneath  this  dreadful  temperature,  their  very  blood 
Deinff  froien  in  their  veins. 

lo  a country  where  this  degree  of  cold  exists,  vegetation 
roust  of  necessity  be  of  the  most  stunted  description ; 
accordingly  wo  read  of  whole  districts  covered  with  nothing 
but  morasses  of  coarse  rushes  mixed  with  diminutive 
birches  and  arbutus,  small  willows,  and  an  arctic  bramble 
or  two ; cabbages  will  not  exist,  and  com  is  almost  unknown 
in  a growing  state.  In  somewhat  milder  districts,  where 
perpetual  sunlight  begins  to  be  exchanged  for  the  alter- 
nation of  day  and  night  and  longer  summers,  the  couDtr}' 
is  clothed  with  immense  forests  of  birches,  larches,  and 
pines,  among  which  the  Cembra  pino  is  a noble  object, 
frequently  attaining  the  height  of  120  feet;  to  these  are 
added  Tartarian  maples,  balsams,  poplars,  and  wild  cher- 
ries, along  with  many  ^cies  of  Caragana,  which  is  a 
genus  characteristic  of  Siberia.  Great  numbers  of  gen- 
tians, especially  G.  algida,  with  its  blue  and  white  blos- 
soms, large  patches  of  the  yellow  Rhododendron  chryton- 
thum,  and  the  rich  purple  Rhododendron  dauncum, 
with  quantities  of  dwarf  almonds  and  a great  variety  of  , 
other  pretty  flowers,  fill  the  meadows  and  open  parts  of  the  I 
countr}’.  IJlies  of  different  kinds  are  met  with  in  abundance  j 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Siberian  region,  and  their  bulbs 
arc  used  in  KamU'hatka  for  food : in  many  places  are  also 
found  rhubarbs,  especially  that  sort  called  Rheum  unduhitum, 
but  not  the  oflkinal  species,  the  station  of  which  is  probably 
in  the  Tartarian  region.  Among  the  strongroints  of  resem- 
blance between  this  portion  of  the  Asiatic  Flora  and  that  of 
the  opposite  coast  of  America  may  be  mentioned  the  abun- 
dance of  cinquefoils  (PotentiUa)  ^und  in  both,  one  of  which, 
PoienliUa pecUnaia,  appears  to  be  common  to  both  countries : 
Pediculane  reeupinata,  a very  remarkable  species,  is  also 
met  with  in  both.  Corn  is  cultivated  successfully  only  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  Siberian  region.  In  the  eastern 
part,  according  to  Malle  Bnm.  grain  has  not  been  found  to 
ripen  either  at  Oodskoi,  which  is  under  or  in  Karo^ 
tenatka  at  37^  but  the  south-west  parts  possess  remarkable 
fertility.  On  the  north  of  Kolyban.  barley  gives  a return  of 
twelve  and  oats  of  twenty  fold.  Wheat  is,  however,  raised 
with  difllculty,  and  in  its  room  the  inhabitants  sow  different 
kinds  of  buck-wheat  from  which  a bud  kind 

of  bread  is  prepared,  as  in  China  and  some  parts  of  Lom- 
bardy. 

II.  The  Tartaric  region,  as  it  is  next  the  Siberian, 
so  it  resembles  it  in  most  respects ; and  it  may  even  be 
doubted  whether  it  ought  to  be  botauically  distinguished.* 
especially  as  verv'  little  it  known  of  the  exact  nature  of 
any  part  of  its  Flora,  except  that  of  Kunawur.  It  may, 
however,  be  characterised  as  being  essentially  Siberian  in 
its  genera,  but  distinct  in  the  majority  of  its  species  ; and 
so  modified  by  Uie  extreme  cold  and  dryness  of  the  climate, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  elevation  of  the  country,  that 
most  of  the  Siberian  species,  which  are  formed  to  breathe 
a more  humid  air,  can  scarcely  exist  in  it.  Cut  off  from 
the  plains  of  India  by  tho  lolly  pinnacles  of  the  Himalayan 
range,  it  has  no  gradual  communication  with  a tropical  Flora 
in  any  of  its  provinces,  but  retains  to  its  most  southern 
limits  its  own  peculiar  aspect.  Of  the  few  species  which 
botanists  have  seen  from  the  most  southern  part  of  this 
region,  scarcely  any  are  met  with  in  Siberia.  What  is 
called  by  travellers  Tartaric  Furxe,  has  been  ascertained  by 
Mr.  Royle  to  consist  of  prickly  species  of  Genista,  Astra- 
gaius,  and  Caragana;  and  the  gooseberries,  and  currants, 
and  willows,  and  rhubarb,  are  sdl  of  kinds  unknown  to 
the  north  of  Asia,  starved  and  stunted  by  the  miserable 
climate. 

Tho  passes  to  the  northern  face  of  the  range  of  stupendous 
mountains  which  divide  the  Himalayan  region  from  that 
on  the  west,  an  described  by  Bumes  as  almost  destitute 
of  vegetatiou ; but  the  assafoetida  plants  grow  there  in 
great  luxuriance,  and  form  the  principal  pasture  of  the 
flocks  which  browse  on  them.  An  umbelliferous  plant, 
called  Prangos,  is  also  found  a valuable  winter  foM  for 
sheep. 

In  some  places  of  this  Trans-Hiroalayan  region  the  ari- 
dity of  tlie  atmosphere  is  so  great,  that  things  neither  rot 
nor  decompose,  but  fall  to  dust  in  course  of  lime : the  surface 
of  ihe  soil  is  parched  up  and  actually  baked  white  by  the 
scorching  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  so  that  the  face  of  the 
hills  is  actually  dead.  On  the  elevated  table-land  of  Tartary 
the  mountains  are  from  18,000  to  19,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  rise  from  the  water's  ed^  without  forests  or  oven  a bush, 


clothed  with  a withered  and  russet  vegetation,  and  bw  d 
snow.  (Royle.)  In  other  places,  however,  many  trees  mi* 
mot  with,  among  which  are  Tartaric  species  of  ash.  hazel 
cypress,  oaks,  poplars,  birches,  pavias,  &c.  The  Necn 

[line  (Pima  Qerardiana),  the  seeds  of  which  are  eatabb. 
ike  those  of  the  stone  pine  in  Europe;  the  Indian  ccdi.* 
(Abies  Deodara),  Abies  fPebfnana,  and  a few  other 
with  a northern  aspect,  straggle  on  the  mountains  free 
the  Indian  side,  and  give  an  air  of  grandeur  to  some  parti 
of  this  otherwise  desolstc  region,  ^me  places  in  the  Uw 
lands,  such  as  Balk,  where  the  climate  is  less  arid,  produ^ 
fruit  of  great  excellence,  and  resemble  the  Flora  of  ^ 

; Cashmerian  region.  In  Kunawur,  barley,  buckwheat,  nd 
turnips,  were  seen  by  the  Messrs.  Gerard  at  13.600  fre 
and  a little  lover  the  ground  was  covered  with  thyme,  ssr 
and  many  other  aromatic  plants.  At  17,000  feet  Tartars: 
furze  itiU  grows. 

HI.  In  the  northern  districts  of  Persia,  and  in  those  pr^ 
vinces  which  stand  between  the  Indian  territory  and  tbs: 
kingdom,  nature  still  refuses  to  assume  the  tropical  festurM 
which,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  characterise  Asia  mtl 
of  the  Himalaya  and  east  of  the  Indus.  In  many  rc^ieoi 
the  vegetation  of  this,  which  rosy  be  called  the  Caehmirw» 
region,  is  so  like  that  of  Europe,  that,  according  to  a Freoci 
traveller  in  Cashmere,  one  would  fancy  oneself  on  a rood 
tain  in  Auvergne,  rather  than  in  an  Asiatic  province  bw 
dering  upon  India.  This  arises  from  the  resemblance  tbc 
' exists  between  the  climate  of  many  parts  of  Persia  and  tbx 
of  Europe,  which  is  mainly  duo  to  the  high  level  of  Iru 
Sharp  winters  and  fine  warm  summers  nourish  rscea  ' 
trees  and  flowers  far  more  luxuriant  and  delicate  tbu 
can  appear  in  the  long-protracted  cold,  and  short  sue 
mers  of  Siberia,  or  tho  dry  and  inclement  steppes  <^Tv- 
tary.  It  is  hero  that  plants  which  delight  in  bright  hgt' 
and  high  summer  heat,  with  a moist  atmosphere,  in  tbre 
growing  season,  but  which  require  a long  and  steady  rw' 
a winter,  are  met  with  ir.  perftH'tion  ; in  a word,  it  is  adt- 
mate  which  would  suit  tropical  plants  if  it  were  not  for  fly 
periodical  cold.  Rice,  oranges,  and  olives,  pomegranitf' 
almonds,  and  fig  trees,  remind  the  traveller  of  Italy, 
grapes,  mulberries,  and  the  ordinary  European  fruit  xrtfr 
cast  a northern  aspect  over  tho  scenery.  All  things  tkt' 
require  much  heat  and  light  to  arrive  at  perfection,  such  l- 
the  fragrant  principle  of  tobacco,  the  narcotic  juice  of  tb 
opium-poppy,  and  the  tears  of  the  roanna-asb,  are  produrr: 
in  the  Cashmerian  region  in  the  greatest  excellence.  Insem 
places  the  appearance  of  a few  herbs  of  tropical  forms  iae.- 
cates  an  approach  to  the  vegetation  of  India  ; such  a»  flv 
salep  plant,  which  belongs  to  a genus  otherwise  con£&r< 
to  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  ; cotton ; and  here  and  theretk 
sugar-cane : but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  great  features  of  i 
more  southern  vegetation.  In  Cashmere  the  most  a- 
tereating  part  of  the  flora  is  collected.  In  this  provira 
flourish  many  of  the  fruits  now  cultivated  in  Europe  ; spn- 
oots,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  and  grapes,  i- 
in  the  greatest  profusion,  supply  the  markets.  The  walD^: 
which  here  is  wild,  is  cultivated  extensively  for  the  sake  d 
the  oil  which  is  pressed  from  its  seeds,  and  used  both  s 
cookery,  for  burning,  and  instead  of  linseed  oil  for  painten 
work.  ‘ The  vine  scales  the  summit  of  the  poplar,  and  a 
never  restrained  by  pruning,  though,  compared  with  it,  tbcw 
of  Europe,  either  on  the  trellis  or  the  wall,  sink  into  ics^^ 
nificance.'  In  the  foresta  are  found  oriental  planes  and  bone 
chestnut  trees  (Pavias)  truly  wild ; in  the  fields  grow 
of  our  European  kinds  of  corn  along  with  rice  ; and  mtfac 
gardens  the  ordinary  culinary  vegetables  of  Europe.  71/ 
Singhara  nut  (trapa)  forms  an  object  of  general  cultivate 't 
in  the  lakes  which  surround  the  city  of  Csshntere ; one  lah 
slone  is  stated  by  Moorcrofr  to  produce  from  9G,0I)0  to  1 28,(KV 
ass-loads  of  this  nut,  and  about  30,000  people  are 
wholly  supported  by  it  for  five  months  out  of  twelve. 
thing  perhaps  is  more  remarkable  in  Cashmere  than  ia 
floating  gardens,  formed  from  the  entangled  stems  of  water 
lilies  covered  with  earth,  and  planted  with  melons  at< 
cucumbers,  which,  thus  treated,  arrive  at  the  highest  state  if 
perfection,  and  are  produced  in  great  numbers. 

Tne  prangos,  already  mentioned,  a kind  of  umbeUifer>c« 
plant,  is  collected  in  some  parts  for  the  sake  of  the  lea\e% 
wtiich.  when  dried,  furnish  a fodder  much  esteemed  fot 
sheep : and  finally,  the  saffron  crocus,  which  arri^*es  at  s 
great  size,  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  is  a source  of  coDtf- 
derable  revenue. 

IV.  Dovetailiog,  as  it  wm.  with  what  we  have  called  th 
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Cashmen»n  renon,  pusing  even  through  Muthem  Persia 
into  nurthern  Indi^  and  finding  its  eastern  LimiU  in  the 
(>rcat  Indian  DeM;rt.  of  which  Delhi  may  be  considered  as  Uie 
extreme  point,  is  a botanical  region  that  requires  to  be  dis< 
tinguished,  and  to  which  the  name  of  St/rian  may  bo  con< 
veniently  given,  from  its  commencing  with  Syria  on  the  west. 
It  also  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and 
the  north  of  Arabia.  It  might  almost  be  called  a Southern 
Tartarian  region,  for  its  peculiar  appearance  is  caused  by 
andity  and  heat,  os  that  of  tho  real  Tartarian  region  U caused 
by  aridity  and  cold.  At  its  western  extremity  the  Syrian 
region  resembles  tho  north  of  Africa  and  south  of 
Europe  in  many  of  its  plants ; on  the  east  it  is  occupied  by 
species  having  a certain  degree  of  relation  to  tho  others,  but 
more  Indian  in  their  character ; for  instance,  it  appears 
from  Mr.  Royle's  list,  tliat  near  Delhi  such  plants  as  species 
of  Hacourtia,  elylraria,  cocculus.  and  lepidagathis,  which 
consist  principally  of  Indian  species,  are  intermixed  with 
faguuias,  grewvis,  capers,  camcl's-thorn  {AlAagi),  ceruas  and 
scrubby  heliotropes,  which  are  truly  Syrian.  Desolation  is 
the  characteristic  uf  a very  lai^e  part  of  this  region  ; desti- 
tute of  water,  and  scorebra  by  a fervid  sun,  it  is  physically 
impossible  for  the  vegetation  to  consist  of  any  but  stunted 
shrubs  or  starved  ami  withering  herbs.  The  trees  are  few 
and  thorny,  and  scantily  clothed  with  foliage ; the  very 
herbs  are  spiny  from  want  of  power  to  develope  the  soft 
green  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  between  their  rigid  veins ; 
and  they  are  sliaggy  with  long  hairs,  which  nature  gives 
them  as  a fceblu  means  of  sucking  up  the  scanty  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere.  If  among  this  barren  region  oases  arc  found 
shaded  with  date  trees  and  mountains  rich  with  verdure,  they 
only  form  a sad  contrast  with  the  dreariness  of  the  scene 
beyond  them,  and  by  no  means  diminish  the  truth  of  the 
picture  we  have  drawn.  Sinde  may  be  considered  the  most 
.south-eastern  point  of  the  Syrian  region  ; here  the  vege- 
tation of  uncultivated  tracts  is  described  as  of  a miserable 
(Icsitriptinn.  Great  quantities  of  a sort  of  tamarisk,  in- 
termixed with  thorny  acai'ias,  a deformed  euphorbia, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  still  more  uninviting  than  its 
bloated  leafless  stems,  neem  trees  (melia),  and  peepuls 
(Ficu*  religiota)^  constitute  tho  principal  features  of  the 
scenery. 

V.  From  countries  like  these  we  turn  to  the  rich  and 
varied  sides  of  that  stupendous  mountain-ridge  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Himalaya,  forms  an  eternal  barrier  be- 
tween Tartar)’  and  Hindustan.  Of  tins  fine  region,  which 
may  hence  be  called  the  Himalayan,  an  invaluable  account 
is  given  by  Mr.  Royle  in  his  lllu$tniiion»  of  the  Botany  of 
the  Himalayan  Mountain*,  to  which  wo  are  indebted  for  the 
rincipal  part  of  our  data  regarding  the  vegetation  of  India, 
n consequence  of  the  rich  and  humid  plains  that  ho  at  its 
feet,  and  its  great  elevation,  it  is  characterised  by  an  inter- 
mixture of  tropical  and  temperate  plants,  the  former  of 
which  ascend  the  sides  of  the  nills  till  they  lose  themselves 
among  Uio  latter,  which  in  their  turn  give  way,  as  tho  snow 
is  approached,  to  truly  Alpine  vegetation.  In  tlie  Himalayan 
region  may  also  bo  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  north  uf 
China  and  Japan  and  tlie  higher  ranges  of  the  Neilgbeiry, 
so  strong  in  the  resemblance  Itetwoen  the  plants  of  these 
countries  and  the  north  of  India  in  their  leading  features. 
As  tho  Himalayas  are  ascended  from  the  plains,  the  pine- 
apple is  found  no  longer  to  flourish  ; mangoes  and  custard- 
apples  suffer  from  cmd ; the  plantain  is  only  able  to  exist 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous  coverings  formed  by  the 
sheaths  of  iu  leaves.  Tlie  trees  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  plains  of  Upper  India,  * consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  dicotyledonous  species, which  lose  tlieir  leaves  in  the 
cold  weather  as  completely  as  trees  in  more  northern  cli- 
mates.' Two  species  of  jJujenix,  or  date,  form  the  only  palms 
that  are  met  with;  and  bamboos  become  few  and  weak. 
Hut  within  tho  Himalayas  Qt  elevations  of  2000  feet  and 
more,  arc  valleys  which.  ' being  within  tlie  influence  of  the 
t r>>pical  rains,  have  a peculiarity  of  atmospherical  phenomena 
which  favours  the  existence  of  aseriesof  forms  not  otherwise 
to  be  cxpecterl  in  a climate  of  which  the  mean  temperature 
iH  so  low.’  Here  acconlingly  are  found  oranges  in  a wild 
jstate,  arborescent  plants  related  to  the  cashew-nut.  cassias, 
bauhinias.  and  gigantic  oolton-trees,  great  forests  of  saul 
trees  {Shnrta  robusta),  and  shrubby  euphorbias:  among 
which  arc  found  abundance  of  scitamineous  plants  and  many 
epiphytal  orehidesc.  Caiic-palm.s  {coLtmut)  reach  these 
valleys,  but  nscend  no  higher ; and  are  met  by  a pine  iPinux 
Inng^olia).  which  descends  from  the  mimutainh  tdl  it  li>ses 


itself  amidst  t^ical  forms  and  a few  straggling  elma,  wil 
lows,  roses,  violets,  and  other  European-looking  ulanti. 
Mr.  Royle  mentions  4000  or  5000  feet  a.«  the  average  neight 
at  which  tropical  trees  entirely  disappear. 

It  is  in  the  mid-region  of  the  Himalayas,  ‘ between  5000 
and  9000  feet  of  elevation.'  that  its  most  lovely  features  are 
to  be  seen.  Here  in  many  places  occur  in  the  rainy  season 
a few  lingering  tropical  herbs,  which  are  protected  from  the 
cold  in  winter  by  the  earth  in  which  they  grow ; several 
scituminem,  begonias,  osbeckias,  and  justicias,  are  found 
ariiong quantities  of  balsams  ; while  the  trees  arooakt,  tyca* 
mores,  elms,  hornbeam,  and  pine-trees,  and  the  shrubs  ber- 
berries, roses,  and  honeysuckles,  all  of  Indian  species  but  Eu- 
ropean forms : in  this  favoured  spot  are  also  found  numerous 
saxifrages,  crowfoots,  geraniums,  and  violets,  with  gentians, 
rimroees,  and  labiate  plants.  It  is  this  belt  that  is  inba- 
ited  by  the  scarlet  rhododendron,  and  on  its  lower  edge  by 
those  wild  camellias  and  tea-like  plants  which  render  it  pro- 
bable that  the  tea-plant  ilself  with  all  its  commercial  wealth 
might  be  transforr^  from  China  to  tlie  British  dominions 
in  India.  At  9U00  feet  elevation  is  found  the  ciu'ious  Rot- 
coea  alpina  of  Mr.  Royle,  which  is  a roost  remarkable  instance 
of  an  Alpine  species  of  a tribe  almost  every  other  species  of 
which  is  tropical. 

The  third  and  upper  belt  only  ceases  with  vegetation, 
which  on  the  Himalayas  is  protracted  to  an  elevation  un- 
known in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  As  we  ascend 
from  the  second  belt,  trees  of  rhod^endron  and  Quercu* 
lanata  arc  first  passed  through.  To  them  succeed  pines  and 
firs  of  various  kinds  ; of  which  the  most  remarkable  species 
are  Pinu*  eicetea,  and  Abies  tVebbiana,  heodara,  and  Mo- 
rindo,  which  exist  in  a splendid  state  at  11,000  and  11,500 
feet  of  elevation ; oaks  in  great  variety,  yews,  birches, 
sycamores,  and  poplars,  together  with  Rhododimdron  campa- 
nuiatitm,  roses,  viburnums,  and  honeysuckles ; alter  which 
follow  patches  of  snow,  with  the  Himalayan  bamboo  (a  very 
curious  circumstance),  levelled  with  the  ground.  To  these 
succeed  forests  of  Quereue  temerarpifoUa ; and  finally 
the  limits  of  vegetation  are  marked  by  a few  starved  yews 
and  junipers,  with  primroses  ' pressing  up  in  the  warmer 
situations,  dwarf  species  of  Rhododendron,  Andromeda  Jasti- 
ffiata  (the  heather  of  Mr.  Fraxer).  and  So/ix  lAndUyana^  It 
is  curious  to  find  on  these  mountains  some  plants,  the  general 
conformation  of  which  is  first  Chinese  and  then  American  ; 
instances  of  which  occur  in  the  genera  Tricyrtit,  Abeita, 
Camellia,  and  many  others,  which  are  Chinese,  and  in  7'rr- 
ottewn,  which  is  completely  American. 

The  agriculture  of  this  region  is  as  singular  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  vegetation ; wheat  is  sometimes  cut  at  the  top 
of  a mountain,  and  rice  at  its  foot.  Maize,  millet,  and 
many  small  grains  constitute  *the  rain-crop;'  capsicums, 
turmeric,  and  ginger,  are  grown  as  high  as  400U  feet ; cotton 
succeeds  even  in  Kumaon : wheat  is  cultivated  as  high  as 
10.000  feet,  and  even  12,000  feet  according  to  Captain 
Webb. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 
tries and  the  want  of  the  mountains  that  constitute  the  great 
features  of  the  Himalayas,  the  plants  uf  the  north  of  China 
and  Japan  are  undoubtedly  of  a nature  sutficicntly  similar 
to  be  included  in  the  Himalayan  region:  and  if  we  were 
also  to  comprehend  the  mountain  Floras  of  Java  and  other 
Malayan  islands,  we  should  probably  be  correct.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  the  data  regarding  these  places  are  not  suf- 
ficiently exact  to  enable  us  to  separate  them  from  the  Ma- 
layan region  in  which  they  are  found. 

VI.  In  the  Indian  region  should  be  comprehended  all  those 
countries  which,  like  Hindustan,  are  capable  of  bearing 
coff'ee,  indigo,  sugar-canes,  palms,  and  other  ordinary  pro- 
ducts of  a tropical  district,  without  excessive  humidity  ex- 
isting at  all  periods  uf  the  year.  In  this  view  it  would  in- 
clude Arabia  Felix,  Burma.  Siam,  Cochin  China,  and  the 
continental  lands  connected  with  these  countries  What  is 
called  jungle  is  met  witli  in  most  parts  of  this  region.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Royle,  ‘ tracts  of  this  kind  are  low,  and  be- 
ing inundated  during  the  rainy  season,  as  well  ssby  the  bill- 
streams  frequently  overflowing  their  banks,  are  generally  in 
a moist  state,  and  have  hence  been  called  theTurrai  or  moist 
land.  Tlie  powerful  rays  of  a nearly  vertical  sun  beating 
upon  this,  and  a dense  mass  of  vegetation  where  there  is 
little  circulation  of  sir,  produce  a heate<l  and  moist  at- 
niobphere  highly  favourable  to  tbe  production  of  tropical 
plants.'  From  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  this 
tract,  or  the  confines  of  Silbet  and  Chittagong,  Dra.  Rox 
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burgh  and  WalUch  obtained  their  splendid  specimens  of 
tree*fems.’ 

In  these  damp  and  swampy  forests  eternal  pestilence 
reigns ; so  that  the  native  wo^-cutters  are  often  unable  to 
remain  in  them  more  than  a few  days  ut  a time,  fevers  and 
bowel  complaints  universally  attacking  them  after  a short 
exposure  to  their  baneful  influence.  It  is  here,  however, 
that  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable  of  the  vego- 
table  productions  of  continental  India  are  to  be  met  with  : 
it  is  here  that  are  found  the  sapan  trees,  so  important  for 
their  extreme  hardness,  teak,  and  many  of  the  finest  of 
the  Indian  timber  trees ; and  amidst  the  vapours  arising 
from  the  beds  of  the  mountain-torrents  which  often  tear  a 
way  for  themselves  through  the  forests,  abound  numerous 
species  of  ferns,  together  with  those  singular  plants  called 
by  botanists  (hchidemu  epiphytet,  which  cling  by  their  aerial 
roots  to  the  branches  of  trees,  and  astonish  the  traveller  by 
their  brilliant  colours  and  grotesque  forms. 

In  the  cleared  ground,  where  the  soil  is  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  and  the  earth  is  dried  by  a free  ventilation, 

Ralms  and  evergreen  trees  of  remarkable  kinds  are  met  with. 

langoes  are  planted  round  the  villages.  Palmyra-trees  (Bo* 
nurtM fiab«lliformit)  arc  in  many  places  extremely  common ; 
cocua*nuts  and  Gomuto  palms  {Araif^a  saccharifera)  are  of 
frequent  occurrence ; a coarse  grass  overruns  the  plains,  ex* 
cept  in  the  cultivated  spots,  which  are  occupied  by  rice,  sesa- 
mum,  cotton,  hemp,  sugar-canes,  yams,  indigo,  maise,  the 
betel  and  other  peppers.  In  place  of  epipityial  orchidft^ 
the  branches  of  trees  are  occupied  with  parasitical  U^anthi, 
which,  absorbing  their  food  from  the  inside  of  the  trees  that 
bear  them,  are  able  to  set  at  defiance  the  dry  atmosphere 
with  which  at  one  season  of  the  year  they  are  surrounded. 
Tobacco  arrrives  in  some  pIsces,  as  on  the  coast  of  Marta* 
ban.  at  such  excellence  as  to  rival  that  of  Shiraz,  and  to 
render  it  a subject  of  surprise  that  it  should  not  have  been 
an  article  of  export.  Add  to  these  areca  palms,  plantains, 
and  bananas,  jacks  {Artocarpxa  integrifolia),  guavas,  and 
jamrosade  trees,  and  a tolerable  notion  will  be  had  of  the 
ordinary  appearanceof  the  true  Indian  region.  The  llora  of 
this  country  is.  however,  so  vast,  that  no  general  description 
can  give  an  idea  of  ita  richness  and  variety. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  Flora  of  In- 
dia is  the  Banyan  tree  {Ficus  Indica),  tho  branches  of  which 
emit  roots  which  descend  to  the  earth,  where  they  fix 
themselves,  and  become  in  time  large  trunks.  When  a ban* 
van  tree  be^mes  old,  and  acquires  a great  number  of  such 
trunks,  one  individual  will  have  the  appearance  of  a grove. 
Many  cases  are  cited  of  trees  of  this  sort  arriving  at  a 
prodigious  size ; the  following,  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of 
tho  Asiatic  Society  as  growing  in  the  territory  of  Mysore, 
will  give  a good  notion  of  the  surprising  magnitude  they 
sometimes  attain.  * The  centre  tree  is  atout  fifty  or  | 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  its  branches  cover  an  area  of 
seventy-six  yards  in  one  direction  and  eighty-eight  in  the  I 
other,  while  the  drops  now  dependent  from,  or  rather  sup- 
porting. its  gigantic  branches,  amount  in  number  to  one  i 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  of  which  some  are  of  enormous  size. ' 
The  place  exhibits  on  all  sides  vast  branches  broken  olT,  | 
which  have  been  evidently  once  connected  with  thirty  trees,  I 
now  disunited  from  the  centre  stock  ; but  the  original  con-  i 
nexion  can  still  be  sufticiently  traced  to  render  unnec.essary 
the  testimony  of  the  villagers,  who  state  that  they  and  their 
fathers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  disuniting  these  trees  by 
separating  tho  intermediate  parts  for  the  construction  of 
solid  cart-wheels,  for  which,  from  their  size,  they  are  well 
suited.  On  measuring  the  transverse  diameters  of  the 
whole  area,  they  are  found  to  contain  more  than  100  yards 
each  way— this  single  tree  thus  affording  a circle  of  foliage 
and  shade  exceeding  300  English  yards  in  circumference.' 

Ceylon  may  be  referred  to  the  Indian  region,  notwith- 
•tanding  its  insular  position.  It  produces  cinnamon  forests, 
nutmegs,  and  coffee;  satinwood  and  ebony  trees  are  found 
in  abundance  in  the  jungle  about  Trincomalee ; while  the 
forests  of  the  island  abound  generally  in  other  kinds  of 
timber  valuable  for  naval  and  other  purposes.  A kind 
called  Wallaporte  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Brooke  as  girthing 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  feet. 

VII.  The  seventh  and  last  region^  f the  Asiatic  Flora  is  that 
which  we  would  call  the  Equinoctial  or  Malayan.  Spread 
over  islands  lying  under  the  line — their  centres  usually  occu- 
pied by  mountains,  and  their  coasts  washed  by  the  waters  of 
a vast  ocean — the  features  of  this  Flora  are  essentially  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  continent  of  India.  The  atmosphere 


is  in  a state  of  perpetual  humiditT,  acted  upon  by  a vertirs 
sun : the  land  is  little  cleared,  and  allows  but  slender  opp.t 
tunity  for  the  sun  and  wind  to  dry  it.  Many  of  the 
are  little  better  than  a mass  of  jungle,  or  at  all  events  tbcie 
dense  and  pestilential  woods  occupy  a considerable  port>c 
of  the  surface.  Many  of  the  islands  are  intrenched  wni 
rank  after  rank  of  the  living  palisadoes  of  the  man'T'A 
rooting  into  the  mud,  and  surrounding  tho  taller  sten 
of  the  Nipa  palm.  Barringtonias,  and  ihicket^  of  swon. 
leaved  vaquois  trees.  These  woods  sre  so  dense  that  tL 
sun  never  penetrates  them ; so  entangled  with  climlers 
coarse  grasses,  bamboos,  and  cane-palro».  that  no  hum;^ 
being  can  penetrate  them  without  a company  of  pioocer 
and  so  damp  that  the  parasites  actually  struggle  with  :> 
leaves  of  the  trees  on  which  they  grow  for  mastery  ottr 
tho  branches  ; spice-trees,  nutmegs,  and  cinnamon,  car. 
hor-trees  {Dipterocarpus),  and  tree-ferns,  here  find  tbt; 
ome  : and  in  the  depths  of  their  recesses  are  sometin>- 
nourished  the  fungus-like  form  of  the  huge  Raffirs^ 
flower.  On  the  mountains  arc  many  species  of  ook,  daxa. 
pines,  rhododendrons,  and  magnolias ; and  at  the  somroi 
are  found  crowsfoot,  valerians,  bilberries,  berberries,  brsa 
bles,  honeysuckles,  gentians,  and  other  well-known  Eu.^ 
pean  forms. 

Tlie  cleared  ground  of  those  countries  is  occupied  witi . 
great  variety  of  fruit  trees  common  to  the  rest  of  lot;, 
dong  with  the  mangosteen,  durian,  and  nimbutan, 
headed  pines,  jacks,  and  shaddocks,  which  attain  the 
highest  perfection  here  only.  Even  in  the  smaller  islac-- 
the  vegetation  is  of  a similar  kind.  All  the  Maldi\c» 
any  extent  are  richly  clothed  with  woo<l,  chlerty  pale- 
among  which  the  cocoa-nut  is  of  such  importance,  that  n : 
doubtful  whether  some  of  the  Malayan  islands  would  be  u 
bitable  without  it,  from  their  want  of  water  ; tlie  inhabiti. ' 

, give  its  milk  to  their  cattle,  and  never  use  any  otlier 
rage  themselves. 

I (See  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  cf  lx* 

I don  ; Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ; Rove 
Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of  the  Himalaya  hSountatra 
Malta  Brun  s Geogra^y ; Gmelin's  Flora  Sibirica  ; Wi  j 
lich's  Planter  Asiaticce  Rariores;  Reinwardt  iiber  den  Ck*  | 
rahter  der  Vegetation  auf  den  Insein  des  Indtschen  i-  ( 
chipeU,  I 

ASIA,  ZOOLOGY  OF.  Considered  in  relation  luS> 
extent,  the  continent  of  .Asia  and  its  islands  contain  a grestr  I 
number  and  vaheU  of  animals  than  any  other 
ter  of  the  globe.  This,  indee<l,  might  rea-sonably  be  n 
pcctcd,  from  the  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  tlie  she 
nations  of  heat  and  cold,  of  drought  and  moisture,  of  moc.: 
tain  and  lowland,  ofluxuriant  forest  and  bare  plains,  hr 
is  it  only  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  zoological  p- 
ductions  that  Asia  claims  our  particular  attention.  Tbr 
intrinsic  value  in  the  economy  of  human  society,  the  pr 
minent  part  which  they  played  in  the  early  civiliztL' 
of  mankind,  and  the  universal  importance  which  stiU  - 
tachea  to  the  cullivation  of  domestic  animals  among 
most  civilised  and  refined,  as  welt  as  among  purely  past  ci 
nations,  make  the  consideration  of  Asiatic  zoology  an  objtr 
of  interest  not  less  to  the  historian,  the  antiquary*,  and  i' 
general  inquirer,  than  to  the  zcwlogist.  In  fact,  the  grc,. 
majority  of  the  douicstic  animals  which  enabled  man  to  ti. 
the  earth,  to  extend  his  power,  and  to  transport  bis  coc- 
modities  to  distau  regions,  which  first  gave  to  civiliir- 
mati  that  mastery  over  the  productions  of  nature  due. 

f»rhaps  more  than  all  his  other  attributes,  distingui'lo 
im  from  the  savage,  and  which  still  continue  to  fum:?: 
him  with  food  and  raiment,  arc  of  Asiatic  oriirin;  lu 
camel,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  ox,  the  dog,  are  all  of  ets:- 
em  derivation ; and  it  is  there  alone  that  we 
look  for  the  original  types  of  these  useful  animals.  >»■ 
turalists  have  wasted  much  time  in  endeavouring  to  d>- 
cover  the  wild  sources  from  which  Siime  of  our  most  con- 
mon  and  uscfbl  domestic  animals  were  derived  ; bad  tbr^ 
looked  for  the  origin  of  the  dog.  the  cat,  the  sheep,  and  \k 
goat  in  those  regions  which  witnessed  the  first  dawn  cf 
human  civilization,  and  in  which  these  valuable  semc:> 
were  first  brought  under  the  dominion  of  man.  their  te- 
searches  would  probably  have  been  ottendod  w ith  gmier 
success;  for  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  the  wild 
cics,  if  they  still  exist  in  a state  of  nature,  are  to  be  found  a 
the  districts  where  they  were  first  reclaimed. 

The  numbers,  and  relative  distribution  of  Asiatic  msa 
mala,  are  expressed  in  the  following  table . — ■ 
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OKDERk 

WtMb  N'& 
of  known 

Whole  No. 
of  .ksUlic 

No.  of  tpn- 
cIm  poen- 
Unr  lo 

Aiia  an<l 
ot Iky  Con. 

I.  Quadrumana 

ipec»r«L 
. 166 

■pcciv* 

45 

A«lo. 

39 

tiwnte. 

6 

11.  Cheiroptera 

. 192 

46 

41 

5 

III.  Carnivora  . 

. 320 

112 

60 

52 

IV.  Marsupialia 

67 

6 

.3 

3 

V.  Rodentia 

. 2‘»5 

in 

75 

36 

VI.  Edentata 

. 23 

2 

2 

VII.  Pachydennata 

30 

11 

8 

3 

VIII.  Ruminaniia 

. 157 

C4 

46 

18 

IX.  Cetacea  . 

76 

25 

14 

11 

Total  . . 

1346 

42? 

288 

1.34 

Thuii  it  will  bo  oh»er>'e<l,  that  of  1346  known  Quadrupeds, 
422,  or  very  nearly  one^third  of  the  whole  number,  inhabit 
some  part  of  Abia  or  iU  dependent  islands ; but  of  these  it 
will  be  further  remarked,  that  288  only,  or  about  two^thirds 
of  the  whole,  arc  peculiar  to  that  continent,  the  remainini; 
134  extending  into  the  neighbouring  continents  of  Europe 
and  America.  Indeed  it  may  be  generally  obsened,  that 
the  zoological  productions  of  the  northern  parts  of  these 
three  continents  respectively,  if  not  absolutely  identical,  are 
at  least  extremely  similar,  even  in  their  most  minute  fea> 
lures;  northern  Asia,  in  particular,  from  its  relative  posi* 
tion,  as  situated  between  and  connecting  tho  other  two, 
partakes  equally  of  the  productions  of  both;  and  it  is  pro- 
Kably  to  this  circumstance,  more  than  any  other,  that  w*e 
ought  to  attribute  the  comparatively  small  number  of  its 
entire  mammal  inhabitants  which  are  peculiar  to  this  con- 
tinent, when  compared  with  those  peculiar  to  Africa  or  Ame- 
rica. Africa,  for  instance,  contains  3U0  quadrupeds;  yet 
out  of  these  ju  only  are  found  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
that  continent:  America,  again,  out  of  no  fewer  than  637 
species,  has  only  57  common  to  other  regions,  whilst,  as 
already  obseiwed,  Asia,  out  of  422  species,  has  no  fewer 
than  134  equally  common  to  Europe,  Africa,  and  America. 
It  will  be  likewise  observed,  from  the  foregoing  table,  that 
the  Edentata  and  Marsupialia  are  tho  two  onlers  of  mam- 
mals in  which  Asia  is  most  deAcient,  and  that  it  is  most 
rich  in  the  number  of  its  Ruminantia,  compared  with  the 
whole  number  of  known  species.  This  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  what  we  have  already  observed  regarding  the 
zoological  productions  of  America,  nor  is  the  circumstance 
without  importance  to  those  who  study  the  progres>s  of 
society  and  the  developcment  of  civilization  in  these  two 
continents. 

The  elephant,  though  never  bred  in  a tame  state,  ought 
to  be  considered  at  the  head  of  the  domestic  animals  of 
Asia.  The  inhabitants  of  India  appear  to  have  known  and 
practised,  w'hen  Alexander's  army  entered  the  country,  the 
very  same  modes  of  capturing  and  training  the  elephant 
which  are  employed  at  the  present  day.  Their  antient 
writings  mention  this  animal  as  a domestic  seni'ant,  and  i 
he  is  constantly  represented  in  the  same  character  upon  ' 
their  public  monuments.  Alexander  the  Great,  during  ' 
his  expedition  into  the  north-west  parts  of  India,  found  the 
armies  of  the  native  princes  attended  by  their  war  elephants, 
just  as  the  European  invaders  of  the  same  country  have 
done  in  later  times;  and  from  that  period  the  elephant 
appears  to  have  been  constantly  employed  by  the  successors 
of  Alexander  in  western  Asia,  anci  also  by  the  Carth^- 
nians,  and  Pyrrnus,  the  king  of  Epirus,  who  fought  against 
the  Romans  in  Italy.  Immense  troops  of  wild  elephants 
arc  still  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  India,  in  the  Ma- 
layan peninsula,  in  Ceylon,  and  probably  in  ell  the  large 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archmelago.  Those  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  which 
rarely  exceed  seven  feet  and  a half  average  height,  are 
obtained  in  the  upper  provinces,  principally  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  great  saul  forest,  which  skirts  the  lower  ridges  of  the 
Himalayan  chain  for  some  hundred  miles,  and  in  which 
these  animals  are  particularly  abundant. 

Tho  common  domestic  animals  of  Asia  present  more  varie- 
ties of  species,  and  attain  to  greater  individual  perfection  of 
form,  than  those  of  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  horse, 
the  ass.  the  camel,  and  probably  most  other  species,  are  ori- 
l^iDally  natives  of  the  central  plains  of  this  extensive  conti- 
nent, and,  though  no  longer  found  in  a state  of  nature,  arc 
proverbial  for  their  synametrv  and  spirit.  In  Arabia, 
particularly,  the  hone  is.  of  all  other  animals,  the  object  of 


I most  especial  care  and  value.  No  Arab,  however  poor  in 
other  respects,  is  without  this  noble  animal,  wbieb  is  ar 
I once  bis  friend  and  companion,  the  sharer  of  his  riches  or 
I povert)  , and  the  partner  of  all  his  toils.  Subsisting  ou 
I the  same  food  as  his  master,  which,  during  their  long 
I expediiiuns  in  the  deserts,  is  oHeu  limited  to  a scanty 
supply  of  dried  dates,  temperate  and  enduring  to  a degree 
scarcely  exceeded  even  by  the  camel  or  dromodary,  lodged 
in  the  same  hut,  and  caressed  with  the  fondness  of  a child, 
the  Arabian  horse  is  never  subjected  to  the  performance  of 
any  mean  drudgerv  or  servile  labour,  and  the  record  of  his 
pedigree  and  kindred  is  preserved  with  the  greatest  care. 
This  mode  of  treatment  has  a ccM’responding  effect  on  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  animal.  In  no  other  part  of 
the  world  does  the  horse  display  so  much  gentleness,  inteV- 
ligence,  and  spirit  as  in  Arabia;  the  pupil  and  constant 
associate  of  man,  he  almost  seems  to  have  caught  a spark  of 
human  reason,  readily  comprehends  and  executes  the  orders 
of  his  roaster,  and  returns  with  delight  and  evident  gratitude 
the  attentions  bestowed  upon  him.  The  nomadic  and  pas- 
toral nations,  which  have  from  time  immemorial  occupied 
the  central  plains  of  Asia,  are  universally  an  equestrian 
people  , they  may  be  almost  said  to  live  on  horseback,  and 
indeed  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  tho  pre- 
datory expeditions  for  which  they  have  been  in  all  ages 
I remarkable,  or  to  traverse  the  steppes  of  Asia,  without  the 
I aid  of  this  noble  animal.  Nor  do  these  people  employ  the 
horse  os  a beast  of  burthen  alone ; his  llesh  supplies  them 
witli  their  favourite  food,  and  tho  milk  of  the  mare  is  tho 
greatest  dainty  of  a Tartar  feast.  Wild  horses  arc  said  to 
exist  in  the  interior  of  Tartary,  where  the  inhabitants  hunt 
them  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh ; but  the  account  in  this 
instance.  o.s  in  the  similar  report  of  the  existence  of  wild 
asses  in  the  same  localities,  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  upon, 
as  travellers  imperfectly  acquainted  with  zoological  dis- 
tinctions frequently  give  the  names  of  familiar  animals  to 
others  which  resemble  them  in  form  and  appearance,  with- 
out attending  very  closely  to  their  specific  difference.  In 
; the  present  instance,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  both  the 
wild  horse  and  wild  ass  of  eastern  travellers  are  to  he  re- 
ferred to  the  Dziggetai,  a species  of  intermediate  size  and 
form,  which  inhabits  the  same  regions,  and  has  always 
retained  its  original  freedom. 

The  asses,  like  the  horses,  of  Asia  are  of  larger  propor- 
tions and  more  generous  spirit  than  those  which  have  been 
I transported  to  oUier  countries.  That  central  Asia  was  ori- 
; ginally  the  habitat  of  both  these  animals  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  not  only  because  wc  And  them  there  domesticated 
at  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we  have  any  record,  but 
likewise  because  the  Asiatics  are,  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
always  have  been,  equestrian  nations,  whilst,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring continent  of  Africa,  the  species  was  probably  intro- 
duced from  Asia,  though  at  what  period  is  uncertain.  T^e 
horse,  indeed,  was  early  known  and  used  in  Egypt,  as  we 
know  from  the  monuments  and  from  written  history.  But 
the  negroes  of  interior  Africa,  and,  generally  sj^aking, 
the  whole  southern  part  of  the  continent,  are  to  this  day 
destitute  of  either  the  horse  or  tho  ass.  Nothing  can  pre- 
sent a greater  contrast  than  the  comparison  of  the  de- 
graded and  degenerate  ass  of  Europe  with  the  same  animal 
bred  in  bis  native  countrv*.  Instead  of  the  dejected  air, 
shaggy  coat,  pinched  dimensions,  and  miserable  half*starved 
^pearance  which  he  presents  in  these  countries,  the  ass  of 
Persia,  Syria,  and  the  Levant  approaches  nearer  to  the 
larjrer  size  of  the  horse,  and  partakes  much  of  his  beau- 
tiful symmetry  of  form,  noble  carriage,  and  unrivalled 
speed. 

It  appears  extremely  probable  that  the  camel  and  drome- 
dary are  likewise  of  Asiatic  origin.  Tho  wide  extent  of 
the  Arabian  conquests  during  the  middle  ages  introduced 
the  latter  species  into  moet  parte  of  nortbem  ard  central 
Africa,  where  it  has  been  ever  since  established,  and  is  of 
the  greatest  use  in  crossing  the  sandy  deserts  which  sc}>a- 
rate  the  inhabited  regions  of  tho  north  from  the  interior  of 
the  continent.  The  camel,  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
dromedary  by  having  two  humps  on  the  back  instead  of  one 
appears  to  have  been  in  all  ages  more  limited  and  eoTiflned 
in  its  geographical  distribution  than  the  Uttar  species. 
The  camel  is  found  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  among  the  wan- 
dering Tartars,  from  Uic  ounAnes  of  Siberia  to  lUe  uorthem 
ridges  of  the  great  Himalayan  chain  ; whilst  the  druoi'idary 
spreads  nut  only  over  Arabia,  Syria.  Mesopotamix,  and 
Persia,  but  extended  into  India,  and  probably  oven  tnt  • 
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China,  lliesc  animal!!  arc  nicnfioned  nmonjy  the  earliest 
lists  of  (he  tiocks  an<l  herds  of  the  patriarchs  . and  it  is  not 
a little  singclar  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other  do- 
mestic animals,  not  the  slightest  trace  seems  to  remain  of 
the  ori>;inal  wild  stock  from  which  the  sjKTics  was  first 
roclairaed.  Professor  Pallas,  it  is  true,  rcjwrls  the  exist- 
ence of  wild  camels  in  the  ncishbourhoocl  of  lake  Aral,  but 
he  never  met  with  them  in  his  travels,  though  he  fn  qucntly 
beard  of  them  : and  Baron  Cuvier  conjectures,  with  mucf) 
seeming  probability,  that  the  reports  refer  to  some  of  the 
wild  animals  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  refiions,  from 
religious  motives,  restore  their  liberty  at  the  celebration  of 
particular  festivals. 

Of  the  ox  kind,  no  fewer  than  four  distinct  species  have 
been,  from  time  iramemonal,  domesticate^l  in  dinercnl  parts 
of  Asia.  T*he  common  Indian  ox  (5o<  Indi<'ux),  though 
usually  confounded  with  tlie  common  ox  of  western  Kurojxf, 
is  in  reality  a very  distinct  species ; differing  not  only  by 
his  longer  legs,  and  the  large  hump  which  mao-ks  his  shoul- 
ders, like  that  of  a dromedary,  but  likewise  by  his  voiw!, 
and  even  .by  some  details  of  internal  conformation.  Tliis 
animal,  from  his  superior  height  and  more  slender  pro- 
portions, perhaps  the  most  symmetrical  and  graceful  of  all 
the  different  species  of  the  ox  genus,  has  l>ecn  from  the 
curliest  ages  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the  natives 
of  India;  and  there  is  a strong  resemblance  between  the 
worship  of  Apis  among  the  antient  Egyptians,  and  that 
which  the  f)llnwers  of  Brabmu  |iaid  to  the  Indian  ox,  as  an 
incarnation  oflhoir  favourite  deity  Vishnu.  But  the  whole 
race  of  Indian  cattle  arc  nut  equally  reganled  as  objects  of 
reIigiou.H  veneration  : these  attentions  seem  to  be  exclusively  , 
bestowed  upon  a particular  breed ; and  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  to  maiiitam  the  purity  of  this  sacred  race,  and  to  pre-  | 
serve  the  pedigrees  of  its  individual  members.  The  comroun 
Indian  cattle,  however,  are  not  regarded  with  the  same  reli- 
gious sentiments.  Tiiey  are  the  usual  Wasts  of  draught  and 
burthen  in  the  countr)' ; and,  from  their  great  speed,  arc 
frequently  used  fur  Uio  saddle,  oven  by  the  Europeans 
settled  in  the  upper  provinces  The  intercourse  which  India 
always  seems  to  have  maintained  with  otlier  commen-ial 
nations  of  antiquity  was  the  means  of  introducing  this 
beautiful  and  useful  animal  into  more  distant  regions  ; and 
we  now  find  the  Brahmin  bull  extending  over  a great  part 
of  Persia  and  Syria,  and  mixed  witli  the  common  Uai- 
backed  species  of  the  west,  in  Madagascar,  Abyssinia,  and 
generally  along  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Vuk  iDott  grunnienn)  is  another  species  of  ox  which 
has  l)cen  long  domesticated  in  central  Asia.  It  has  always 
formed  the  common  cattle  of  the  Tartars,  and  is  well  dc- 
.scribed  by  /Elian  under  the  iinmeof  Poepliagus.  It  Ls  this 
animal  which  furnishes  the  tails  of  long  silky  white  hair,  of 
w hich  tlio  Turks  make  their  military  standards,  and  which 
are  employed  all  over  the  East,  under  the  name  of  chow  ries, 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  awav  the  Hies  and  creating  a 
refreshing  current  of  air  about  the  luxurious  inhabitants  of 
India  and  China.  These  favourite  instruments  of  luxury 
arc  frequently  set  in  silver  or  gold  handles;  and  as  they  are 
un  indispensable  appendage  to  tht!  state  of  a great  man, 
they  form  one  of  the  regular  articles  of  import  between 
Tibet  and  India,  and  are  frequently  sold  fur  enormous 
prices.  The  use  of  these  cbowrics  is  of  very  great  anti- 
quity throughout  all  eastern  countries. 

The  BuHolIo  {Bo$ bubaltu)  is  a thii'd  species  of  ox,  long 
dumesticateil  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia. 
India  and  China  appear  to  be  the  original  climate  of  this 
powerful  animal ; it  is  still  found  wild  in  all  the  great 
forests  of  both  these  countries,  and  is  probably  the  only 
domestic  quadruped  of  which  zoologists  have  clearly  ascer- 
laineil  the  original  source.  The  wild  buffalo,  called  ami 
by  the  Indians,  is  said  to  be  only  inferior  to  the  elephant  in 
size  ; and  from  his  ferocity  and  malignant  disposition  is 
much  dreade<l  by  those  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
haunts.  Combats  between  the  ami  and  the  tiger  were 
formcriy  a favourite  sport  of  the  native  princes  of  India ; 
but  it  is  said  by  eye-witnesses  that  the  tiger  was  in  no  in- 
stance a match  for  his  powerful  antagonist.  I.,arge  herds  of 
the  domestic  buffalo  are  kept  throughout  every  pert  of  the 
peninsula  of  India;  and  many  anecdotes  are  related  of  their 
docility  and  attachment  to  the  gullahs  or  herdsmen  who 
attend  them,  and  of  the  courage  with  which  they  defend 
their  keepers  from  the  formidable  attacks  of  the  tigers  and 
panthers  w hich  inhabit  tlie  forests  whoro  they  are  usually 
pastured.  The  bufTa'o  in  India  is  not  habituaUv  used  as 


a beast  of  draught  or  burthen,  but  supplies  the  place  of  the 
romimm  ox,  in  furnishing  tbc  inbubilaiits  with  milk  and 
butter;  whilst  the  ox  of  the  countrv.  which  is  seldom 
applied  to  these  latlur  purl>o^es,  asaiiines  the  place  of  the 
horse,  and  is  used  for  tlic  saddle,  the  plough  and  the  hack- 
ery, or  carriage.  Though  long  domesticated  in  India  and 
China,  the  introduction  of  the  buffalo  into  the  wewt,  «r  even 
into  Pei-sia,  is  comparatively  a recent  occurrence,  and  daie% 
only  from  the  conquests  of  the  Mohammedans.  Aristotk. 
indeed,  seems  to  allude  to  the  buffalo  under  the  name  o' 
the  WildOxof  Araehovia(//ri/.  book.  ii.  1):  aoc 

the  followers  of  Alexander  must  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  animal  during  that  conqueror's  expedition  in  the 
Penj-ab.  But  it  was  only  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixth 
oenTury  that  it  was  first  seen  in  western  Europe,  having 
been  introduced  into  Italy  about  the  year  596  ; nor  has  the 
speric.s  ever  extended  cither  in  this  continent  or  in  Africa, 
in  which  it  is  almo-t  exclusively  confined  to  Egypt. 

The  fourth  and  last  known  species  of  domestic  ox  which 
the  Asiatic  nation.s  possess,  is  the  Gayal  {Bos  Gar<Pia). 
This  animal  is  common  among  the  Burmese,  and  in  all  the 
mountainous  districts  on  the  north-east  boundaries  of  British 
India:  it  is  also  found  wild,  under  the  name  of  Gnur,  m 
many  paru  of  India,  principally  among  the  hills,  and  i«  as 
mucfi  iWaded  by  the  Shcccarrics,  or  native  huntsmen.  a< 
the  arni  or  tiger.  The  gayal  is  a very  large  animal,  with 
a heavy  carcase  and  short  legs,  which  arc  commonly  while 
from  the  knee  downwards,  whilst  the  l>ody  is  of  a uniform 
dark  brown  colour ; the  os  frontis  forms  a singular  excres- 
cence or  ridge  which  easily  distinguishes Iho  gayal  from  all 
other  species  of  tlic  ox  kind ; and  the  horns  arc  round,  and 
twistefl  into  a kind  erf  irregular  spiral,  with  the  points  turcei 
inwards  and  backwards. 

; Of  sheep  and  goats,  many  diflorent  varieties  nrc  found 
in  Asia.  The  broad-tailed  sheep  of  Arabia  was  known 
to  the  antients,  and  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  113) 
, and  Aristillo : this  tarielylm>  now  spread  throughout  all 
the  s.tcp|>es  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  through  Egypt 
and  northern  Africa,  where  the  fat  of  the  tail  frerjuentiy 
amounts  to  ten  pounds'  weight.  Tlie  tail  is  the  best 
part  of  the  animal,  for  the  llesh  is  dry  ami  insipid  ; and 
instead  of  wool,  the  body  is  covercfl  with  a short  coarse 
huir,  unfit  for  manufacturing  purposes.  On  the  higher 
(ablc-lamls  of  the  continent,  however,  other  species  of  sheep 
arc  found  with  a longcrand  finer  lleeec ; but  in  no  instance 
doc.4  tho  wool  of  the  Asiatic  sheep  approach  in  softness  and 
beauty  of  texture  to  that  of  the  sbawl-goat  of  Cashmerr. 
from  the  114*000  of  which  the  Indians  manufacture  those 
rich  and  valuable  shawls,  which  are  SO  h^hly  esteemed  in 
Kunipe  as  well  as  throughout  the  East.  The  shawl-goat  u 
a small  variety  of  very  ordinary  form  and  appearance  ; it  is 
found  primipally  in  Bhutan,  Tibet,  and  generally  along 
the  northern  face  of  tho  Himalaya,  but  docs  not  thnv« 
when  brought  across  the  mountains,  n«Jt  even  in  tlie  uppei 
reginiis  of  Nepaul,  where  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
it  would  find  a congenial  rlimate  : its  wool  forms  a valiuiblc 
article  of  commerce  between  Tibet  and  the  lower  plain* 
of  India.  The  Angora  giuit  is  an  inferior  variety  of  the 
shawl-goat,  with  drooping  cars  and  long  wool  of  toleraUv 
fine  texture,  but  not  adaptful  to  the  »aiuc  purposes  as  the 
richer  woid  nf  (ho  Tiiict  animal.  Tho  common  v.nriety  of 
goat  in  Asia,  which  appears  to  extend  over  every  part  of 
the  continent,  is  o tall  long  legged  animal,  with  very  abort 
hair,  large  drooping  cars,  and  small  spiral  horns.  Its  flesh 
i.s  in  many  parts  preferred  to  mutton;  and  the  animal  b 
valuc^l  in  all  places  for  tl>e  richness  and  abundance  of  lU 
milk. 

The  Hug.  though  found  wild  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  is  a 
domestic  only  among  the  Chinese,  who  appear  to  esteem  it* 
Ileah  in  proportion  to  the  detestation  with  which  it  is  re- 
garded by  the  follower*  of  Mohamme4l  and  Bhudda.  In 
India,  herds  of  semi-domestic  bogs  are  frequently  found 
about  the  native  villages;  but  as  tlie  religion  of  lirmhma 
prohibits  the  destruction  of  animal  life,  and  consequently 
the  use  of  flesh  as  an  article  of  fixid,  they  are  tume<l  to  no 
account  by  tho  inhabitnntA : by  whom,  however,  they  ore 
not  regarded  with  the  horror  ami  detcst.'Uion  which  attaches 
to  them  among  the  follow'crs  of  the  Arabian  propliet.  Tbc 
Indians  abstain  from  the  use  of  pork  for  the  same  reason 
that  Uiey  obstain  from  eating  any  other  kind  of  flesh  ; not 
from  any  peculiar  antipathy  whic  h they  bear  to  the  animal 
itself.  Tlie  hog  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  the  greatest 
luxury  : and  it  is  well  known  (hat  the  dog  and  the  bog 
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were  the  only  dorae&tk:  anitrals  which  their  first  discoverers  species  ( U.  labiatus).  which  is  found  in  the  jungles  on  the 
found  among  the  Polynesian  islanders.  It  appears  pro-  plains  of  India.  Besides  these,  the  common  brown  l>ear  of 
bablo,  however,  that  tho  animal  called  a hog  in  the  voyages  Kuropc,  and  the  white,  or  Polar  bear.  ab>uind  in  Siberia, 
of  early  navigators,  and  which  was  found  spread  over  all  Kamtchatka,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Oreiin. 
the  various  orchipclagos  of  the  Indian  Otran,  is  in  reality  Tho  Bali-Saur  {arctont/r)  is  the  badger  of  India ; and 
a different  species  from  our  common  Kuropean  hog,  though  among  the  smaller  Carnivora,  the  Oymnurm.  Mydai,  Ailuri, 
closely  allied  to  it  in  form  and  appcarunce.  Arctites,  and  Panidoxuri,  arc  peculiar  to  the  continent  of 

The  Uog  of  Asia,  a^  in  cveiy-  other  great  division  of  the  Asia  and  the  large  islands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java, 
world,  is  subject  to  an  almost  infinite  number  of  varieties.  Among  the  fur  animals,  northern  .\sia  proiluces  the  sable. 
Troops  of  this  animal,  called  in  India  paiiria  dogs,  inhabit  the  ermine,  and  various  other  species  of  miafela ; the  sea* 
every  village,  and  without  acknowledging  any  particular  ottor,  the  mo»t  valuable  of  all.  has  been  hitiierto  found 
master,  know  and  obey  the  inhabitants,  warn  them  of  the  only  in  the  northern  Pacific,  along  tho  coasts  of  Asia  and 
approach  of  wild  Iteasts  and  robbers,  and  perform  tlic  com-  America,  from  the  parallel  of  Japan  northward,  as  far  as 
raon  offices  of  public  scavengers.  I^cgaciea  are  fre<juently  navigators  have  yet  been  able  to  penetrate.  The  tiger, 
left  for  their  support  by  the  pious  Hind<K>s  ; and  hospitals  are  (ho  most  savage  and  formidable  of  all  the  carnivorous  ani- 
built  for  tlio  reception  and  care  of  tho  aged  and  wounded.  muU,  exists  only  in  A.sia  and  the  neighbouring  Ules ; the 
But  besides  those  public  troops,  which  maybe  considered  Riraau-daliaa  wacrocir/w),  a large  gi>ecies  but  lately 

aa  the  propei  tv  of  the  slate,  thero  are  various  varieties  described,  hihaliits  Siam  and  Sumatra ; and  the  leopard  ami 
of  sporting  and  other  dugs  kept  by  private  individuals  in  panther  are  common  am»i\g  the  forests  of  India.  The  lion 
different  parts  of  Asia ; of  whieli  the  principal  arc  the  large  also  has  lately  been  found  in  the  pnn  iuce  of  Guzerat ; but, 
ma.stiff  of  Tibet,  and  the  greyhound  of  Peraia.  Tire  flesh  unlike  tlic  African  variety,  he  is  without  a mane,  ant!  appears 
of  the  dog  is  a common  article  of  food  in  China,  as  it  for-  to  be  altogether  a much  less  formidable  animal.  The 
merly  was  in  the  inlands  of  the  Intlian  Ocean;  and  it  is  striptd  hymna  is  common  in  all  the  warmer  ]>arts  of  tliu 
% .id  to  be  a most  amusing  sight  to  the  few  Huropeuns  who  continent;  and  various  species  of  wild  dogs  and  foxes  are 
have  obtained  access  to  the  large  cities  in  the  interior  of  the  every  where  abundant 

empires  to  witness  the  antipathy  with  which  these  sagacious  The  Mur»upial  animals  arc  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
animals  pursue  their  enemies  the  butchers,  when  they  Australia;  a few  species,  nevertheless,  extend  throughout 
appear  in  the  public  streets.  the  long  chain  of  islands  which  nearly  unite  tins  continent 

The  Cat  has  always  been  a favourite  donjestjc  among  the  with  Asia.  Of  ihoe,  one  is  a kangaroo  {Mticroj)us 
Asiatics;  ami  the  Mohammedans,  in  particular,  who  con-  Bruyriii),  the  first  of  the  genus  ever  disc*m>red,  having 
sider  tlie  d<^  as  unclean,  lavish  all  their  attention  and  been  dc>oribed  and  figured  one  hundred  and  fifiy  years  ago 
caresttcs  u|)uu  this  far  less  gentle  and  sagacious  animal.  In  by  Lc  Bruyn  ; the  other  five  marsupials  enumerated  in  tho 
the  central  plains  and  table-lands  of  Asia,  in  Khorat^an,  | table  belong  to  tlie  genus  Phalangista,  and  atxr  distin- 
Cashtuero  and  Bbotan,  as  well  as  in  Angora  and  other  i gui&hctl  from  tho  Australian  phalangcrs,  by  having  the  tail 
districts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  fur  of  the  cat  as-sniiics  a long  \ partially  or  entirely  naked  and  scaly, 
silky  texture,  of  great  beauty  and  fineness  : and  individuals  j Of  the  numerous  Ruilcntia  which  inhabit  every  part  of 
of  (ho  esteemed  colours  arc  frcK|ueiUly  suUi  fur  extravagant  [ .-Vsia.  very  few  indeed  arc  deserving  of  attention,  either  in  a 
prices.  This  is  the  breed  which  is  often  brought  to  Eumpe  | commercial  or  economical  noinl  of  view.  Three  or  four 
under  (he  name  of  Persian  cats  ; they  are  much  more  gentle  species  of  hares  {Upus),  ana  an  equal  numbi'r  of  lagomicc, 
in  disposition  than  our  common  duuu'stic  cat,  but  are  less  or  hare-rats,  are  the  only  Asiatic  animals  of  tliis  tribe  which 
useful,  and  decidedly  inferior  to  the  dog  as  a pot  or  com-  Europeans  arc  occiLstomcd  to  consider  as  fit  for  hniuan  food ; 
paniun.  the  rest  consist  principally  of  squirrels  (many  of  which  are 

Of  the  wild  Mammals  peculiar  to  Asia,  we  have  already  of  large  size  and  prettily  variegated  with  striiics  and  shades 
observed  that  there  arc.  comparatively  speaking,  a greater  of diffcreDtcolour8),raU,gerboas,hamsters‘,  marmots.  Ilying- 
variety  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  Tlie  true  ^uirrels,  and  two  or  three  different  spevries  of  porcupines, 
apes  ipilhectvt)  are,  with  a single  cxctqUion,  that  of  the  The  gerhoaa  {dipwi),  of  which  ten  or  twelve  species  are 
CIiim|>aiizeo  (P.  irog(odyte$)  of  Africa,  peculiar  to  this  founcl  in  the  deserts  of  the  interior,  burrow  in  the  sand,  at 
continent;  a.s  are  likewise  the  Semnojtithcfi,  an  extensive  the  root  of  some  plant  or  shrub,  and  are  almost  tho  only 
tribe  which  differs  from  them  only  by  the  possession  of  a animals  which  enliven  the  long  and  dreary  wastes  wliich- 
very  long  slender  tail.  Among  theso  latter,  the  Kahau,  the  traveller  frequently  cucountors  in  Asia,  hopping  along 
f.'f.  mvtutus,)  a large  species  inhabiting  China  and  the  on  the  bind  legs  like  a bird,  and  crossing  his  path  with  tlie 
Malayan  peninsula,  nearly  attains  to  the  dimensions  of  rapidity  of  an  arrow.  The  flying-squirrels  < in- 

niau.  uud  is  rcmarkahlc  for  a largo  prominent  nose,  which  habit  the  forests  of  the  whole  continent,  from  Siberia  to 
tusimiiates  it  in  general  appearance  mure  nearly  to  the  Java,  and  are  remarkable  for  au  expansion  of  tlie  skin 
human  species  than  any  other  of  the  monkey  tribe.  Tho  along  tho  hides,  which  enables  them  to  leap  lo  the  distance 
Macaques  {maciicuf)  are  likewise  a purely  Asiatic  genus  of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  in  passing  from  tree  to  tree:  it  acts 
of  ({uadruniana,  and  appear  to  supply  on  this  continent  the  like  u parachute  lo  prevent  tuo  rapid  a descent,  though 
situation  which  tlie  baboons  fill  in  Africa.  They  swarm  in  it  is  incapable  of  being  moved  bko  tho  wings  of  birds, 
all  the  w oods  of  India  and  China,  and  are  remarkable  only  and  consequently  of  exercising  Uie  proper  function  of 
for  their  malevolent  di.spositions  and  their  disgusting  man-  flying. 

tiers.  Of  the  Lemur  tribe,  two  genera,  nycticebm  and  'J’ho  Edentata  iff  Asia  are  mnfined  to  two  species,  both 
/urA/av,  inhabit  Asia : all  tlie  rest  of  this  numerous  family,  j belonging  to  the  genus  Manis  or  Pangolins,  freiiuenily 
Rs  vve  have  observed  in  the  article  on  tlic  zoology  of  Africa,  ‘ called  scaly  ant-eaters  by  travellers.  The>c  singular  ani- 
aru  found  hi  tho  uland  of  Madagu.scar,  and  along  the  nials  in  iiicl  rescmblo  the  real  ant-eaters  of  the  American 
eastern  coast  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  continent  in  every  thing  but  tlieir  external  covering,  which, 

Among  the  Cheiroptera,  or  Bat  kind,  the  jUcrofn,  or  instead  of  the  Quinary  hair  of  quadrupeds,  consists  of  a 
large  frugivormu  species,  are  almost  exclusivdy  .-\»iatie;  succession  of  parallel  rows  of  large  imbricated  scales,  that 
as  are  likewise  the  guUnf/ifh^ci,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  lap  over  one  another  like  the  tiles  of  a house,  and  arc 
called  by  travellers,  flying  foxes  Both  these  genera  in-  capable  of  lieiug  elevated  or  depressed  at  tho  will  of  tho 
habit  the  woods  and  forests  of  the  intertrupical  parts  of  animal.  One  of  the  Asiatic  species  is  clearly  indicated  by 
Ania,  principally  those  4if  tlie  great  Indiuu  Isk^;  unlike  .^Elian  (lib.  xvi.  cap.  6)  under  the  name  of  Phattage. 
the  generality  of  winged  quadrupeds,  they  are  of  diurnal  Among  the  Pachyderraata  of  Asia,  the  elephant  has  Iwen 
habits,  live  cnlirelv  upon  leaves  and  fruiL^,  and  axe  eaten  alreoily  noticed.  Three  difterent  species  of  rhinoceros  are 
by  (lie  natives,  'ilic  more  common  species  of  nocturnal  known  to  inbabit  tho  continent  of  India  and  the  great 
and  insectivorous  cbeirupteru  swarm  in  every  part  of  .-\sia ; islands  contiguous  to  the  Malayon  peninsula.  The  conti- 
tne  most  remarkable  among  them  is  a species  (cheiro-  nental  species  (/?.  Indicua),  and  that  which  IniiubiU  the 
tnelet)  with  an  opposable  thumb  on  the  hind  feet,  which  island  of  Java  (U.  Javanirua),  have  but  one  horn ; the 
inlmbits  the  Malayan  peninsula.  Sumatran  rhinoceros  (/?.  Sumnireruit)  resembles  the  Afri- 

Auiong  the  Carnivorous  animals  of  Asia  ore  three  or  can  species  by  having  two  of  these  oxerokccnccs,  fur  they 
r>ur  different  species  of  Bears : one  of  (Urttts  Syria-  cannot  lie  properly  called  horns.  Of  the  genus  Equu* 

CUi)t  lately  di^vered  an  Mount  I.cbanon,  is  frequently  the  i»mmon  horse  and  ass  have  been  already  meiitiomd 
mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers;  tho  others  inhabit  the  as  in  all  probability  originally  indigenous  to  the  central 
Himalaya  and  other  more  eastern  mountains,  except  one  plains  of  Asia.  One  other  species,  the  Uziggelai  {,E.he- 
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miontu),  ttill  retoint  its  native  fixsKloiu  in  the  same  locali- 
ties. It  is  a beautiful  animal,  in  )>oint  of  size  inter- 
mediate between  the  other  two.  with  much  of  the  syro- 
tnetrical  figure  and  praccful  cairiane  of  the  horse,  and  of 
the  same  dun  colour  as  the  uss.  marktHl  along  the  bock  with 
a broad  coffee-coloured  stripe,  but  without  the  cross  on  the 
shoulder  which  distinguishes  that  animal.  The  Dziggetai, 
robably  also  the  Kuulan  of  the  modern  Persians,  was  well 
nown  to  the  ontients,  and  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and 
Xenophon  by  the  name  of  the  w ild  ass.  Aristotle  (vi,  36), 
in  addition  to  the  wUd  ass,  mentions  an  animal  called  the 
Syrian  mule,  from  its  resemblance  to  a mule.  The  latter 
author  mentions  that,  during  the  expodilion  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  under  the  younger  Cynis,  these  aiuinals  were 
observed  on  the  open  plains  of  McMiputamiu,  when;  the 
Ostrich  also  lived;  and  though  these  gigantic  birds  no 
longer  inhabit  the  Asiatic  deserts,  the  same  phenomenon 
is  daily  observed  in  South  Africa,  where  the  ostrich  and  the 
quagga  are  invariably  found  to  associate  logetlier.  Of  the 
hug  genus  (Sim),  two  species  at  least  arc  found  in  Asia: 
one  of  them,  the  curaiuun  wild  boar  of  Europe  {S.  srrn/a), 
appears  to  extend  over  every  part  of  the  Ohl  World  ; the 
other,  the  Sus  babyruina  of  naturalists,  is  |>eruliar  to  tlie 
great  Indian  Isles,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  singular 
mannerm  which  the  tusks  of  the  upper  jaw  pierce  through 
tile  lip  on  each  side,  and  curl  round  and  over  the  eyes  like 
a pair  of  circular  horns.  The  only  other  {Kichydermatous 
animal  of  A.sia  which  deserves  particular  notice  is  the 
Malayan  tapir  (T.  Indirux),  a species  the  existence  of 
which  in  tliis  part  of  the  world  is  the  mure  remarkable, 
rince  its  congeners  are  confined  to  the  forests  of  South 
America. 

or  the  ruminating  animals  ar.\6ia.the  camel,  tnc  drome- 
dary, and  the  four  species  of  the  ox  kind  which  have  been 
domesticated  by  the  natives,  have  been  already  mentioned. 
In  other  respects,  the  principal  feature  in  this  department 
of  Asiatic  zoology  is  the  great  abundance  of  the  deer  tril>e, 
and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  antelopes.  Out  of  Uurty- 
seven  known  species  of  deer  (CerriM),  twenty-five  are 
found  in  Asia,  and  of  these  twenty  are  peculiar  to  it ; whilst 
not  more  than  a dozen,  out  of  nearly  sixty  antelopes,  are 
found  upon  the  same  continent.  These  different  species 
will  be  found  described  under  the  articles  Antblopb 
and  Dbbu  respectively.  But  there  is  one  small  genus  of 
A-iiaUc  ruminants  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  unno- 
ticed,—the  musks,  so  called  from  the  Titiet  species,  which 
pnwluces  the  perfume  so  well  known  by  this  name.  The 
Tibet  musk  (Mfuchut  moiri/eru*)  is  about  the  size  of  a , 
small  goat;  both  sexes  are  without  horns,  but  the  musk  is  I 
produced  by  the  mate  only,  and  is  contained  in  a bag  which 
gniws  upon  the  prepuce.  Tliis  pci  fume  has  always  been 
held  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  East,  and  when  ge- 
nuine and  pure,  is  said  to  be  sometimes  sold  for  its  weight 
in  gold  ; but  its  great  value  holds  out  strong  temptations  to 
adulterate  it  with  foreign  substam.'cs,  and  the  hunters  are 
accustoracd  to  mix  the  blood  of  the  animal  with  it  in  order 
to  increase  the  quantity,  so  that  it  can  seldom  be  procured 
without  adulteration.  The  Tibet  musk  inhabits  the  high- 
est parts  of  the  Himalayan  and  Tibctian  mountains,  sehlom 
descending  below  the  snow  line,  and  leaping  among  the 
rtM'ks  and  precipices  with  the  security  of  the  chamois  or  the 
il>ex.  Four  or  five  smaller  species  of  the  genus  Moschus, 
irobably  the  smallest  of  all  hoofed  animals,  being  seldom 
urger  than  a good-sized  hare,  inhabit  the  forests  of  lower 
India  and  the  islands.  . 

The  Cotucca  of  Asia  ore  principally  found  along  the 
northern  roasts,  and  are  the  same  species  which  frequent 
the  Fn>zcn  Ocean  generally.  Various  species  of  dolphins 
(Delphimu)  inhabit  the  tropical  seas,  and  the  dugong  (//a/i- 
go/v*)  IS  found  among  the  great  Indian  islands : but  in  no 
otiier  respects  docs  this  part  of  Asiatic  zoology  demand  par- 
ticular notice. 

The  principal  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  in  the  birds  of 
1 nilia.  is  the  great  abundance  and  varied  and  brilliant  colours 
of  the  GalHriacenus  tribes  which  inhabit  this  part  of  the 
world-  Indeed  the  most  valuable  of  our  domc.stic  fowls, 
the  ooromon  cock  and  hen.  hs  well  as  our  domestic  quad- 
rupeds. originally  came  from  this  continent,  and  are  still 
found  wild  in  the  woods  of  India : ns  are  likewise  the 
nenctxrk,  the  pheasant,  and  miiny  kindred  s;iecies.  The 
Himalayan  mounlains,  in  particular,  produce  three  or  four 
differL-nt  s|>edea  of  the  Trogoplmns,  or  Iwrned  pheasants, 
and  the  Impayan  pheasant,  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  me- 


tallic lustre  of  its  plumage.  The  gold  and  silver  pheasanu 
(Pharianui  pietM  ct  nyrtfumerus),  so  common  in  tbc 
aviaries  of  Europe,  are  indigenous  in  China,  as  are  likevur 
the  collared  pheasant  (Ph.  torguatus),  and  a new  speoe? 
(Pb.  Heeverii)  lately  discovered,  remarkable  for  the  great 
length  of  the  tail  feathers,  which  sometimes  exceed  loo: 
feet : the  fire-pheasant  (Ph.  and  argu*-{^- 

sant  (Ph.  argtu)  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Sumatn  and 
Borneo. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  ostrich.  tbr/u«l. 
formerly  abundant  in  the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia,  k no 
longer  found  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  unless  we  take  tbr 
testimony  of  Herbert  (p.  132),  who  says  that  he  saw  ostrichei 
in  the  plains  between  Lnr  and  Shiraz  (a.o.  1627).  Thf 
casisowary  (C<uruariu$),  a bird  which  nearly  approacbesth? 
ostrich  in  size  and  internal  structure,  inhabits  thr 

islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  other  respeeb  tk 
omitholc^v  of  Asia  is  hy  no  means  peculiar:  at  lea»t  tV 
generic  forms  are  not  so  remarkable  as  those  of  either  Afriea 
or  America.  All  the  common  European  species  are  foutvi 
even  in  the  roost  distant  parts  of  the  continent,  apparnitl' 
80  identical,  that  specimens  from  the  two  localities  eauM 
be  distinguished  even  by  the  difference  of  u feather.  Tbf 
cointiuin  house-sporrow,  for  instance,  is  found  in  ibe  fi;iu- 
Inyan  mountains,  and  is  as  abundant  about  the  vilUgei  o( 
Upiwr  Ncpaul  as  in  any  part  of  England. 

The  reptiles,  fi.shea,  and  insects  of  Asia  are  likewise  t» 
nearly  a.ssimilated  to  those  of  other  continents  to  requirei 
detailed  enumeration  of  their  different  forma  and  geoen. 
Like  binls,  these  different  classes  of  animals  possess  povers 
of  locumution  winch  are  denied  to  mammals;  and  it  iscoc- 
sequently  to  the  latter  class  alone  that  we  can  look  for  tut 
thing  very  peculiar  in  the  zoology  of  a continent  like  .A>u 
or  America.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  have  been  mcfe 
particular  in  the  enumeration  of  the  quadrupeds  than  ofaoi 
other  class. 

ASIA  MINOR.  [See  Anatoi.ia.] 

ASIATIC  SOCIF.TIKS  arc  learned  bodies  formed  fc 
the  especial  purpose  of  instituting  and  encouraging  inqairu;» 
into  the  geography,  history,  religions,  languages,  lilemtore. 
See.,  of  the  East.  The  curliest  institution  of  this  kindv^ 
Uic  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  founded  at  Calcutta 
William  Jones,  in  January.  1784.  lu  transactions  andtbt 
dissertations  or  essays  read  at  its  meetings,  are  embodied  in 
the  Atiuiic  Rfseurchft,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  pu> 
lished  at  Calcutta,  I 7SS.  4to. : the  latest  that  has  been  re- 
ceived in  Europe  is  the  seventeenth  volume,  printed  in  163.’ 
Lately  a separate  physical  class  has  been  formed  in  tLf 
society,  the  attention  of  which  is  principally  directed  tovani) 
the  zoology,  meteorology,  mineralogy,  and  geology  of  Imiia 
its  tra^^actions  are  publishe<l  apart,  under  the  title 
Researches  : Trtvisactinns  of  the  Physical  Class  cf  tht 
Asiatic  Society  of  BcugiU  (part  i.,  Calcutta.  1829  ; port  li, 
1833,  4lo.)  Since  the  year  1832  the  proceedings  of  lb* 
society  have  been  published  in  a monthly  penodtcal.  TV 
Journal  (f  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  eaited  by  Jam?* 
Prinsep.  a publication  which,  from  its  cheapness  and  froo 
the  well  chosen  variety  of  its  contents,  seems  parliculsHT 
calculated  toawnken  a general  interest  for  the  objects  of  ti» 
society. 

At  Paris  an  .Asi.itic  Society  was  fomictl  in  the  e»H»f 
part  of  the  year  1 822.  by  the  w ell  known  French  orientaitfii- 
Silvesire  de  Sacy,  A^l  Remusat,  Saint-Martin.  Chdiy,^- 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (now  Kio: 
of  the  French).  The  transactions  of  this  society  were,  fit® 
July.  Is2i,  published  in  a monthly  periodical,  the  Jasmti 
Asiatique,  which,  up  to  l>ecembcr  1827,  formed  elnm 
volumes,  besides  a separate  volume  containing  an  alphsb^' 
index,  &c.  Since  January  1828  the  publication  has  appevni 
under  the  title  of  Sourenu  Journal  Asiatique.  This  jounu! 
is  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  society,  w’ho  pay  an  anmo^ 
subscription  of  thirty  francs  (about  24z.).  Through 
careful  management  of  its  limited  funds,  the  Asiatic  Sonttr 
of  Paris  has  been  enabled  to  encourage,  by  lii>eral  subsenp- 
tions,  the  publication  of  several  important  works  conoectr'l 
with  oriental  literature,  and  has  besides  printed  some  dxb> 
valuable  books  at  its  own  exclusive  expense.  Among  tbr 
latter  we  shall  here  only  mention  the  elegant  edition 
Frciu  h translation  of  the  Sanscrit  play  Sacuntala  by  the 
late  M.Chezy. 

A similar  institution  wa.s  formed  at  London  in  Msreb 
1823.  and  was  incorporated  under  the  denominatiim 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. by* 
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charter  which  is  datefl  August  Utb.  1824.  Its  labours  are 
Mblisbed  under  the  title  Transactiiom  of  ikt  Royal  Aiiatic 
Somety  of  Greal  liritcan  and  Ireland,  of  which,  up  to  the 
present  mornent.  two  volumes,  and  two  parts  of  vol.  iti.  have 
appeared.  With  a view  to  a wider  circulation  to  its  pro* 
c^intrs,  the  sociotv  has  determined  in  future  to  publish  a 
Quarterly  Journal,  besides  the  Transactions,  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  is  now  in  the  press.  The  society  possesses  a 
library  and  museum,  to  which  additions  are  constantly  made 
by  the  liberality  of  its  members  and  friends.  The  library 
contains  some  most  valuable  and  scarco  hooks  and  MSS. 
.\Tnoii|(  the  latter,  a collection  of  Sanscrit  MSS.,  formed  by 
Colonel  Tod  in  Rajasthan,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
society,  deser\‘es  to  be  particularly  noticed.  Intimately 
connected  with  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  is  the  Oriental 
Translation  Committee,  instituted  in  I82S,  which  has  for 
its  object  * to  superintend  the  publication  of  translations 
of  works  in  the  oriental  languages,  and  also  occo-sionally 
of  original  texts,  free  of  expense  to  the  authors.'  (Regu- 
4i/iV/na,  &c..  1832  ) 

The  literary  aocieties  of  Madras  and  of  Bombay,  though 
originally  instituted  for  more  general  purposes,  deserve 
to  be  noticed  here,  as  their  labours  have  in  a great  degree 
been  directed  towards  the  same  objects  as  the  Asiatic 
.Societies  of  Cxlcutta,  Paris,  and  I»ndon.  The  Madras 
Literary  Society  owed  its  origin  to  the  late  Sir  John  New- 
Ik>U,  aided  by  l>r.  B.  G.  Babington ; but  shortly  after  its 
foundation  the  society  was  deprived,  by  death  or  by  re- 
moval from  India,  of  several  of  its  moat  able  contributors. 
A volume  of  Traruur/iona  qf  the  Literary  Society  of  Madras 
»*as  published  at  London,  1827,  4to.  The  society  has  since 
been  combined  with  that  of  Ixndon,  under  the  denomination 
of  the  Madras  branch  of  the  Roval  Asiatic  Society.  Of 
the  Transactions  of  the  literary  Society  of  Bombay  throe 
vuluniea  have  appeared  at  London,  I819-18'^3,  4to.  In 
1829  this  society  joined  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
is  now  designate  as  the  Bomltay  branch  of  that  institu- 
tion. At  Batavia  a society  of  arts  and  sciences  was  formed 
by  the  Dutch,  which  in  point  of  time  even  precedes  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Its  Transactions  have  been 
published  in  Dutch  under  the  title  Verhandelingen  van 
het  Batoxfiaaech  Genootschap  tvi/i  Kunaten  en  Weten- 
•happen  : the  first  volume  appeared  at  Batavia  in  1780,  8vo. ; 
the  latest  that  we  have  seen  is  the  fourteenth,  published 
in  1833. 

ASKEW,  ANNE,  a lady  of  an  honourable  family  in 
Lincolnshire,  whose  name  is  otherwise  spelt  Ascough  or 
Ascue,  haa  obtained  mention  in  most  histories  of  England, 

one  of  those  sufferers,  who,  before  the  final  completion  of 
Che  Reformation,  abjured  in  part  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
church.  She  was  more  highly  educated  than  was  ordinary 
in  that  day.  and  by  study  of  the  scriptures  became  a con- 
vert to  the  opinions  of  the  reforroere,  at  which  her  husband, 
one  Kyroe,  a violent  papist,  was  so  much  displeased  that 
he  turned  her  out  of  aours.  She  came  up  to  London  to  sue 
fur  a separation,  and  appears  to  have  attracted  the  favour- 
able notice  of  the  queen,  or  at  least  of  some  ladies  high  at 
court.  She  was  soon  accused  of  holding  heretical  doctrines 
concerning  tho  saemroent,  and  denying  the  corporal  pre- 
sence of  Christ’s  body  in  the  elements  after  consecration  ; 
and  on  tliis  charge  she  was  commituxl  to  prison.  Being 
examined  before  the  chancellor,  the  bishop  of  London,  and 
others,  she  is  said  to  have  replied  boldly  to  the  lord  mayor's 
question,  * Whether  the  priests  cannot  make  the  body  of 
Christ  ?'  * I have  read  tliat  God  made  man  ; but  that  man 

can  make  God,  I never  yet  read.'  (Strype.  Memorials,  i. 
p.  387.)  Yet  it  is  said  by  Burnet,  that  'after  much  pains, 
she  set  her  hand  to  a recantation,  by  which  sho  acknow- 
ledge<l  that  the  natural  body  of  Christ  was  present  in  the 
sacrament  after  the  consecration,  whether  the  priest  were  a 
gixxl  or  an  111  man : and  tliat,  whether  it  was  presently 
consumed  or  reserved  in  the  |hx.  it  was  the  true  body  of 
Christ.'  (Hist,  of  Reformaiion,  B,  iii.)  Her  recantation, 
However,  was  not  satisfactory,  or  at  least  not  efiectual,  for 
libo  was  sooQ  apprehended  again,  examined  closely  as  to  her 
l»olicf  and  doctrines,  and  committed  to  Newgate,  where  she 
wa.s  again  strictly  questioned  as  Ui  what  ladies  at  court  bad 
nhown  her  favour  and  encouragement.  Not  being  able  to 
tfxtract  any  information  on  this  point,  she  was  plac^on  the 
rack  and  cruelly  tortured  in  the  sight,  and  as  Fox  says,  by 
the  band,  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Wriotbesly,  whose  eager- 
neaa  in  this  matter  is  ascribed  to  bis  desire  to  gain  some 
grounrl  of  offence  against  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  the  Coun- 


teas of  Hertford,  or  some  other  ladies.  But  her  patience 
and  fortitude  could  not  be  shaken,  nor  docs  it  ap|war  that 
she  had  any  disclosures  m make.  She  was  burnt  with  fuui 
others  at  the  stake  in  Smitlifield,  July  16,  1646.  (Fo.x's 
Martyrs ; Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation  ) 

ASKEYTON  or  AKKE  A'TON.  a small  town  in  Ireland, 
in  the  Conello  lower  barony,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
about  twenty  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
It  was  once  a walled  town  of  some  importance:  and  till 
the  Union,  it  sent  two  memlicrs  to  tho  Irish  parliament. 
It  lies  at  the  contlux  of  the  river  Duel  with  the  Shannon. 
The  population  m 1821  was  1239.  and  that  of  the  whole 
parish  3425.  The  chief  claim  of  Askeyton  to  notice  is 
founder)  on  the  remains  of  an  antient  custle  of  the  Earls  of 
Desmond  ; and  the  fine  ruins  of  an  abbev  adjacent  to  tho 
castle,  first  occupied  by  the  conventual  l^ranciscans,  and 
then  by  the  Ob^rvantines.  There  are  two  fairs  in  the 
year.  Askeyton  is  a vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Limerick. 
(Arcbdalc's  Monasticum  Uibemicttm ; Seward's  T<po~ 
grajihia  Hihemica.) 

ASKRIGG,  a small  market-town  in  the  county  of  Y'ork. 
[See  Yokrshirk.] 

ASKOE,  one  of  the  numberless  isles  in  the  Bucker-fiord, 
or  bight  of  Bucker.  which  lies  within  the  north-western  limits 
of  the  bailiwick  of  Stavanger  and  province  of  Christiansand 
in  Norway.  It  is  celebrated  for  tlic  spring,  called  the  Spring 
of  St.  Agatha,  which  is  very  cold  in  summer,  and  has  never 
been  known  to  freeze  in  winter  : 60° N.  lat 

There  is  a Danish  island  likewise  of  this  name,  which 
lies  south  of  Famoe,  near  tho  coast  of  Zealand,  and  is  inha- 
bited by  only  130  individuals.  54‘^  54^  N.  lat.,  11^  46' 
E.  long. 

ASMONAJANS  (Gens  Asamonaea, 

D'JIDOT  or  'NJDWT  'jn  or  D'NJOOT  m 

domus  Ha.samonaeorum).  The  Asmonsan  family  derive<l 
their  name,  according  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  xii.  cap.  6),  from 
Asaraomeus  ( Asaftovaioci,  The  son  of  Asamonsus  was 
Svmeon  or  Simon,  whose  son  Johannes  was  the  blher  of 
IkjatUithias,  the  father  of  the  Maccabees.  The  name  Asa- 
moneous.  or  Asmonsus,  had  probably,  like  other  Hebrew 
names,  a significative  meaning;  the  word  0^3Dl^(Cbahs- 

manim)  occurs  only  once  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Psalm 
Ixviii.  32.  It  there  means  fat  ones ; that  m,  rich  noblemen, 
princes — grandees  who  keep  many  servants.  Hence  the 
designation  Asmoneans  implies  nobles  or  pnnees  emphati- 
cally so  called.  In  the  chronicles  of  Rabbi  Joseph  Ben 
Jehoshuang,  in  the  Tsemach  David  of  Rabbi  David  Gans,  and 
other  rabbinical  writers,  the  cardinals  are  called 
The  word  pDltTH*  fatness,  occurs  as  the  name  of  a town  in 

the  tribe  of  Judah  (Jos.  xv.  27).  Chashmonab 

meaning  fatness,  was  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in 
tho  Wilderness.  (Nura.  xxxiii.29.) 

The  stale  of  the  Jews,  while  subjected  to  the  Seleucids, 
or  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
modern  Greeks  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  Tlie 
Jews,  like  the  modem  Greeks  before  their  last  revolution, 
had,  during  this  period,  no  political  existence.  Priests  were 
tho  organ  of  every  interest.  The  high-priest  in  Jerusalem, 
as  well  as  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  were  tlie  heads  of 
their  respective  nations. 

The  Jews  hod  for  many  years  been  subject  to  the  arbi- 
trary rule  and  cruelty  of  tbs  Syrian  kings,  when  Mat- 
tathias  and  his  five  heroic  sons,  John,  Simon,  Judas,  Klca- 
zar,  and  Jonathan,  commenced  their  victorious  resistance  to 
the  attempt  of  Antiochus  Bpiphaties  to  compel  the  Jews  to 
exchange  their  ancestral  monotheism  for  tho  idolatry  of 
their  Syro-Macedonian  oppressors.  This  struggle  is  de- 
scribed in  the  books  of  the  NIaccabecs,  which  ore  included 
among  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha.  It  is  also  detailed  in 
the  Antiquities  of  Josephus,  from  Book  xii.  cap.  6,  to  the 
end  of  Book  xvi.  [See  MACCABKKt.] 

The  power  of  the  Asmonoean  dynasty  lasted  from  the  year 
B.c.  166  to  B.c.  37  ; but  the  family  survived  the  dynasty. 
It  arose  from  the  pious  heroism  of  the  Maccabees.  Their 
first  descendants  ruled  without  tho  title  of  king,  but  with 
sovereign  power:  they  united  in  their  peisons  the  func- 
tions of  the  high-priest,  the  chief  ciril  mag'strale.  and  the 
chief  commander  of  the  army.  Their  power  was  based  upon 
the  grateful  esteem  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  they  had 
resterred  to  independence.  The  later  Asmonean  monorchs 
adopted  the  title  of  king,  but  they  lost,  with  the  pious  virtue 
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of  their  ance»hHS,  tno  .ovc  of  tlie  nation,  and  ftu^8equent))^ 
by  family  duconl,  tue  kingdom  itaelC 

7^  genealogy  qf  the  Armortiean  family  t#  tit  foiiowt : — 

AMiKuuiai. 

Uinoch 

Jc^io. 

I 


,ir, 


!<iimua. 

I 


Juda*  MaecaUKU^ 


Manathu*.  Julin  iiyrraaiui. 


• lUuflUcr, 

uurruHl  to  I’hOnDyi  Gwvar- 
tux  of  thr  Caatlr  o(  Doom 


AatiitHaua } Bad  («o  other  aoM 


ItfreBaM*  IL 

I 

AUundra. 

I 


MaiUaiM,  manicd  to  AriatouuiuB  111. 
IleivxJ  tlt«  (Jraat. 


AriBtuimkiM. 

I 


Aleuatler.  Aatigonaf. 


After  the  d'*alh  of  Mattatbiaa,  Judat,  at  the  bcac  of  tho*c 
Jowit  who  had  tlu<l  into  tlio  a iidern  nutde  war  (a.  c.  166} 
against  Antiocbus  Epiphanes,  o\ercanu;  ar»)  kilted  Apollo- 
niua  in  buttle,  and  tlms  became  chief  of  hia  people.  The  next 
year  Ite  vanquished  Lyaias  and  Gorgiea,  tiro  other  generals  of 
Antiochus;  he  then  purified  the  temple  and  restored  the 
former  worsliip.  Antiochus.  having  heard  oftlie  defeot  of  bis 
troops,  swore  that  ho  would  deetroy  the  whole  nation.  As  be 
was  hastening  to  Jerusalem  he  died  miserably,  b.c.  164  or 
163.  Antiochus  Eupatur,  his  son,  made  peace  witbllie  Jews, 
but  iho  war  was  soon  renewed.  In  a buttle  against  him,  Klea- 
zar.  one  of  tlie  younger  suns  of  Mattalhiaa.  perceiving  an 
elephant  armed  with  royal  horncss,  and  supposing  that  the 
king  was  upon  it.  ran  through  the  enemy's  ranks,  crept 
under  the  elephant  and  slew  iL  The  dying  elephant  fell 
upon  him  and  crushed  him  to  death.  I^iuetrius  Soter 
having  put  to  death  Antiochus,  usurped  his  kingdom,  b.  c. 
162,  and  conferred  the  high-pricsthood  on  Alcimus.  In  a 
battle  against  Bacchides,  one  of  the  generals  of  Demetriu*, 
Judas  was  killed.  [Sec  Judas  MACCAn.itos.]  Jonathan 
surrwedetl  his  brother,  and  after  some  years  of  commotion, 
was  made  high-priest  H.  C.  1 53. 

Jonathan  entered  into  an  alliance,  h.c.  150,  with  the 
usurper.  Alexander  Bulas.  who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of 
AiiUochus  Epiplianos.  against  Demetrius,  who  soon  &11  in 
buttle.  Demetrius  Nicatur.  the  eldest  son  of  IX-methus 
Soter,  liecaroe  kingofByria  by  thedealh  of  Alexander,  b.c. 
146.  Try  phon,  who  wislieil  to  mve  the  crown  to  Antiochus, 
the  sun  of  Alexander  Balas,  made  an  alliance  with  Jonathan  ; | 
but  wishing  to  usurp  tlie  kingdom,  and  fearing  that  Jona- ' 
than  would  not  suffer  it,  he  killed  him  by  treachery.  [See 
Jonathan  Apphus.]  Simon,  b.c.  144,  shook  off  theyokeof 
the  kings  of  Syria,  and  took  the  city  of  Gaza  and  the  fortress  ' 
of  Jcruaalein.  He  made  an  alliance  with  Anliocdius  Sidetes ; 
but  It  was  soon  after  broken,  and  Antiochus  sent  (Jeiidebcus 
against  him.  Simon,  now  too  old  to  go  to  war.  resigned  the 
cummaml  to  his  suns,  by  whom  Cendebeus  was  defeated. 
I'lolemy,  the  suo-in-law  of  Simon,  aspiring  to  reign  in  his 
sleinl,  invilu<l  his  father  and  brothers  in-law  to  a feast,  at 
which  botli  Simou  ami  his  sons  were  assassinated,  h.c.  135. 
[See  .SiBo.N  Matthxt.]  John  Hyreanus,  the  tliird  son 
of  Simon,  not  being  with  him  when  be  wo*  murdered, 
Ptolemy  sent  to  Gazara,  in  which  place  he  was,  to  kill  him. 
John,  aware  of  his  design,  seized  his  emissaries  and  put 
them  to  death.  Ptolemy  now  called  Antiochus  Sideics  to 
his  assistance.  They  besieged  Jerusalem,  which  being 
reduced  to  a stato  of  famine,  John  was  oblig^  to  capitulate. 
John  wont  afterwards  with  Antiochus  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Parihians  : and  forhi«  exploits  against  the  Hyr- 
cunians  was  suraamod  Hyreanus.  [See  John  Hyrcanus.] 

Aiistobulus.  the  son  of  Hyreanus,  become  high-priest 
after  tue  ocath  of  his  father.  Hyreanus  bequeathed  the 
sovereign  authority  to  his  wife,  but  Ahotobulus  caused  her 
to  be  shut  up : and,  contrary  to  former  custom,  assumed 
boUi  the  diadem  and  regal  title,  b.c.  He  afterwards 

undertook  an  expediiiMi  against  the  Itoreans,  w hom  he  in 
« great  measure  subilued.  and  introduced  among  (hem  the 


practice  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Being  oUockod  by  iUncsi. 
iiu  returned  to  Jerusalem,  leaving  his  favourite  brother 
Antigonus  to  finish  tlie  w ar.  The  wife  of  iVristobuluB  tuok 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Antigonus  to  weaken  his  m- 
fluenre  with  bis  brollier:  and  she  endeavoured  to  excite 
in  her  husband's  mind  the  belief  that  Antigonus  sou^bt 
to  obtain  tlie  royal  dignity.  Antigonus,  having  brought 
the  war  to  a successful  close,  returned  to  celebrate  the  feaic 
of  tabernacles,  when  Aristobulus  summoned  Anliguuus  li 
his  presence.  The  approach  to  the  palace  was  by  a subter- 
raneous passage.  In  this  Aristobulus  planted  guards,  with 
orders  to  despatch  Antigonus  if  he  should  present  bioDsejf 
armed,  but  to  let  him  pass  if  unarmed.  The  wife  of  Arisio- 
bulus,  who  desired  the  ruin  of  Antigmius,  privately  informe<l 
him  that  the  king  wislied  tosee  him  m his  armour.  Antigouu>. 
cniertAiuing  no  misgivings,  came  armed,  and  was  munlL-nrd 
on  the  spot.  The  remr-rse  of  Aristobulus  for  bis  brotlier's 
munlor  aggravated  his  disorder,  and  be  died  at  the  close  of 
the  first  year  of  his  reign.  Three  of  his  brothers  whom  he 
hod  kept  in  prison  wore  set  at  liberty  on  his  death.  The 
eldest,  Alexander  Janneus,  succeeded  him  in  the  royal 
title  and  office,  b.c.  105.  [See  Alkxandxr  Jx.NXiitvs.] 
Alexander  Jannspus  reiguod  twenty-seven  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  bis  wife  Alexandra,  B.C.  79.  His  son  Hyrea- 
nus became  high-priest.  Alexandra  reigned  nine  yean. 
Upon  her  death,  b.c.  70,  the  government  devolved  upon 
Hyreanus  II.,  a prince  of  a weak  character  and  inacUve 
disposition.  His  brother  Aristobulus,  dreading  lest  the 
inUuence  which  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  possessed  over  the 
mind  of  Hyreanus  should  impair  the  royal  authority,  gauieti 
to  his  interest  the  commanders  of  the  fortresses,  and  haviu^ 
caused  himself  to  bo  proclaimed  king,  marched  to  Jeruss 
lem.  Hyreunus  roluctauUy  went  out  to  meet  him.  lutht 
midst  of  the  ensuing  battle,  being  abandoned  by  bis  sol- 
diers. be  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  bis  brother, 
who  granted  him  permission  to  retain  the  office  of  high- 
priest,  and  allotted  him  an  ample  revenue.  Hyrcmnu> 
consented  to  resign  the  regal  dignity,  but  ufter  soar 
time,  being  assisted  by  AreUs,  king  of  Arabia,  be  il- 
tempted  to  resume  his  former  rank.  Aretas  besi^tx! 
Jerusalem,  and  Aristobulus  was  reduced  to  great  straits ; btt 
having  gained  to  his  party  Scaurus,  one  of  the  lieulenanb 
of  Pompe)’.  Aretas  was  obKged  to  raise  the  siege  and  to 
return  to  defend  his  own  dominions.  Thus  cocomer><ei 
the  Roman  power  in  Judcca.  The  authority  of  Ari^u..- 
bulus  had  not  yet  been  sanctioned  by  the  Romans ; and 
on  the  appeal  of  Hyreanus,  Pumpoy,  having  heard  the  argu- 
ments ofbotli  parties,  decided  m favour  of  Hyreanus.  wboc 
he  reinstated  in  the  government  under  Roman  protecLun 
Aristobulus  upon  this  shut  himself  up  in  Jeru»a]«iEi 
Pompey  besieged  the  city  during  three  months  ; and  took 
it  at  last  by  fixing  his  engines  on  the  Sabbath.  Tlie  Jew* 
would  not  violate  the  sanctity  of  that  day  by  offensive  war- 
fare. although  they  were  ready  to  repel  attacks : Pompev 
occuniingly  issue<l  strict  orders  that  nothing  having  the 
semblance  of  attack  should  be  suffered  to  occur,  in  order 
that  the  Jews  might  have  no  pretext  for  disturbing  lus  pte- 
paratioiiB.  Pompey  carried  Aristobulus  to  Rome,  and  mad«i 
him  appear  in  the  triumphal  procession  which  celcbnt^i. 
among  other  victories,  the  Jewish  conquest.  Ariatobuiui 
found  means  to  escape  from  Rome,  and  returning  to  J ud»a. 
excited  fresh  commotion.  Gabinius,  the  Homan  getven.1 
took  him  prisoner,  and  (‘ent  him  a second  limo  tu  Romv 
On  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Pompey  and  Cst‘»ar 
the  latter  sent  Aristobulus  to  Judea  to  proclaim  pi-ace  with 
that  country  on  the  part  of  Caesar.  Ho  was  putsocu’c 
shortly  after  by  the  part  sans  of  Pompey. 

The  government  of  Hyreanus  was  disturbed  by  cxMtinua 
commotions,  which  he  had  not  the  ability  to  prevent.  C'bn«i 
gave  him  many  of  the  ncighliouring  tow  ns,  and  allowed  hiir 
to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem;  but  Hyreanus  denvec 
little  advantage  from  Uiet^e  oonccssions,  os  bia  mim^tft 
Aiitipater,  the  Idumeun,  wrested  from  him  all  but  the  nam< 
of  ruler.  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  to  revenin 
the  death  of  his  father,  procured  the  assistance  of  tho  Par 
tbians;  coming  to  Jerusalem  with  an  army  ho  took  Hvr 
canus  prisoner,  and,  in  order  to  disable  him  for  e&emsim 
the  saucnlotal  functiuns,  cut  off  his  ears.  Tlve  king  o 
Parthia  treated  Hyreanus  with  humanity,  and  sent  hm 
back  to  Jerusalem,  after  IlercHl  had  invit^  him  to  return 
Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater  the  Idumean,  being  iuformc 
that  Hyreanus  maintained  a correspondence  with  the  ebor 
of  the  Arabs,  caused  him  t«  be  put  to  death  b.c.  St),  a 
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the  aigo  of  elfrhty.  On  the  death  of  Hyrcanua,  Antigonus 
became  king ; but  being  soon  aAer  besieged  by  M.  Antony, 
It  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  tno  commencement 
of  his  reign,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Romans.  «.c.  37, 
to  make  way  for  Herod.  Herod  liad  ingratiated  himself 
so  much  with  JidiusCmsar,  M.  Antony,  and  the  Romans  in 
general,  that  with  their  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  supplant 
tiie  Asmonteans,  and  to  commence  a new  dynasty  a d.  .17. 
To  confirm  his  authority,  he  married  Mariumne,  grand- 
daughter of  Hyreanus  ll.  and  made  her  brother  Ansto- 
bulus  III.  high-priest,  reserving  to  himself  the  regal  power; 
but  Anding  that  Aristobulus  retained  many  partisans,  he 
caiise<l  him  to  be  drowned  u.c.  35.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  historiau  Josephus  was  descended  from  the  Asmo- 
nscan  family. 

Mariamne,  who  was  distinguished  by  her  beauty  and 
talents,  was  murdered  by  order  of  Herod  on  an  unfounded 
suspicion  of  conspiracy  and  adulter)'.  Her  sons  were  also 
put  to  death  on  n charge  of  rebellious  designs.  But  the 
Asmonccan  family  did  not  end  entirely  with  their  power, 
for  we  read  in  the  commencement  of  the  auto-biogranhy  of 
Fl.  Josephus,  ‘ By  my  mother  I am  of  the  royal  blood; 
for  the  children  of  Asamomoua,  from  whom  that  family  was 
derived,  had  both  the  ofAce  of  the  high-priesthood  and  the 
dignity  of  a king  for  a long  time  U^etber.  I will  accord- 
ingly set  down  my  progenitors  in  order.  My  grandfather's 
father  was  named  Simon,  with  the  addition  of  Psellus : be 
Jved  at  the  same  time  with  that  son  of  Simon  the  high- 
priest,  who  Arst  of  all  the  high-priests  was  named  Hyr- 
c’anuB.  This  Simon  Psellus  had  nine  sons;  one  of  which 
was  Matthias,  called  Ephlias'  he  roanied  the  daughter  of 
Jonathan  the  high-priest,  which  Jonathan  was  the  Arst  of 
the  sons  of  Asamonmus,  who  was  bigb'priesl,  and  was  the 
brother  of  Simon  the  high-priest  also.  This  Maltliias  had 
a son.  called  Matthias  Curtus,  who  was  born  in  the  Arst  year 
of  tlte  government  of  Hyreanus ; his  son's  name  was 
Joseph,  burn  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexandra: 
his  eon  Matthias  was  born  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Archelaus ; and  1 was  bom  to  Matthias  in  the  Arst  year  of 
the  reign  ofCaius  Csesar.  1 have  three  sons;  Hyroanut, 
the  eldest,  was  born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ves- 
p^ian,  Justin  in  the  seventh,  and  Agrippa  in  the  ninth.’ 
Tliose  are  the  last  traces  of  the  Asmonman  family. 

The  best  sources  of  inforination  concerning  the  AsmfmsemD 
dynaaty  are  contained  in  The  Five  Booke  nf  ihf  Maccobete, 
With  Note*  and  Itiwiraiion*,  by  Henry  Cotton,  H.  C.  L.. 
Archdeacon  of  Cashel.  Oxford.  1832.  Two  of  these  books 
belong  to  the  Apocrypha,  which  are  frequently  anrtexed  to 
the  Old  Testament,  Seo  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  6 — xvi. 
end. ; Comp.  cd.  Breithaupt,  books  iii. 

and  iv.,  ed.  Munster,  from  the  commencement:  Franc. 
Perez.  Bayer,  de  Numi*  Hebrao-Samaritani*,  Valentiae, 
1781,  p.  181.  fat.;  Franc.  Perezii  Bayer.  Vindieiw  Numth- 
rum  Hebneo-Samaritanorum,  1790,  fol;  Bzechielis  3pan- 
hfiimii  DiuerUitione*  de  Fnrsiantia  et  U*u  A^umtsma- 
/Mm,  Lond.  1706.  vol.  i.  p.  61.  &c. ; Doctrina  Numorum  Ve- 
terum  conteripia  a Josepho  Eckhel,  pars  i.  vol.  iii,  pp.  441 — 
481  ; Annalet  Begum  et  Berum  Syhw  Numi*  Veteribu* 
itluetraii  ab  Krasmo  Froelich.  Proirgomena,  j>\t.  74 — 91  ; 
Deecription  de  MidaiUe*  Antique*,  par  T.  E.  Mionnet. 
tome  v.  pp.  .'555  — 564. 

In  tlie  British  Museum  there  is  anuml>erof  Asmomean 
coins,  from  which  the  following  drawings  are  taken. 


ran«r.  BrittAMuna.] 
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legends  of  the  larger  coin,  which  is  of  silver,  arc,  if 


expTos.sed  in  the  usual  square  character,  HVD9  = Shimeon , 
D*xm'  nyrh  sto  the  liberty  of  Jerusalem. 

On  the  smaller  coin,  which  is  of  brass,  we  read*— 
mi  ^"irr  - liberty  of  Zion  ; = second  year. 

ASP  {Ftpera  naie,  Daudin),  a species  of  noxious  ser- 
pent, celebrated  as  the  instrument  of  death  which  Cleopatra 
is  said  to  have  selected  to  terminate  at  once  her  amours  and 
lier  existence.  The  asp  (dewic)  lh  often  mentioned  both  by 
Grwk  and  Roman  writers;  and  from  the  diserepanciet 
which  are  observ  able  in  the  accounts  given  by  different  au- 
thors, it  seems  probable  that  two  or  three  different  species  of 
poisonous  serpents  were  known  to  the  antients  under  this 
common  name.  From  various  circumstances,  however,  and 
particularly  from  the  description  of  Pliny  (Nat.  Hi*i.  lib.  viii. 
cap.  35.),  it  is  evident  that  the  most  commun  und  celebrated 
is  the  species  to  which  the  modem  Arabs  give  the  name  of 
El  Haje,  or  Haje  Naecher.  This  animal  measures  from  three 


to  Ave  feet  in  length : it  is  of  a dark  green  colour,  mtr'xed 
obliquely  with  bands  of  brown ; the  scales  o<  the  neck, 
back,  and  upper  surface  of  the  tail  are  slightly  ca- 
rinated,  and  tne  tail  is  about  one-fourth  part  the  length 
of  the  whole  body.  The  haje  is  eloeety  allied  to  the 
cobra  capello,  or  spectacled  snake  of  India,  the  chief 
apparent  difference  Ming  its  want  of  the  singular  yel- 
low mark  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  from  which  the 
latter  species  derives  its  name.  In  otlier  respects  these 
two  serpents  are  nearly  of  the  same  size;  they  are  equally 
venomous,  and  both  have  the  power  of  swelling  out  the 
neck  when  irritate<l.  and  raising  themselves  upright  upon 
their  tails  to  dart  by  a single  ^und  upon  their  enemies. 
These  habits  render  it  probable  that  the  puff-adder  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  so  called  from  its  custom  of  pufRng 
out  or  distending  the  neck  and  throat  when  disturbed  or 
provoked,  is  no  other  than  the  haje  or  asp  of  Egypt,  or  at 
least  a very  closely  allied  species ; but  the  two  animals  have 
never  been  properly  compared,  and  till  this  is  done  the 
question  of  their  specifle  difference  or  identity  must  remain 
undetermined. 

The  poison  of  the  asp  is  of  the  most  deadly  nature.  Pliny, 
in  the  passage  above  referred  to.  gives  the  follow  ing  account 
of  thi.s  celebrated  serpent ‘ The  neck  of  the  asp  is  capable 
of  distension,  and  the  only  remedy  against  its  bite  is  Che 
immeiliaie  amputation  of  the  wounded  part.  This  animal, 
otherwise  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  has  a sentiment,  or  rather 
a kind  of  affection,  trul^  wonderful.  It  never  lives  olone, 

I (he  male  and  female  being  constantly  found  together,  and 
if  one  happens  to  be  killeil,  the  other  socks  with  the  utmost 
fury  to  avenge  its  death.  It  knows  and  selects  the  destroyer 
from  among  crowds;  it  follows  him  to  great  distances,  sit- 
muunts  every  obstacle,  and  can  only  be  deprived  of  its  re- 
venge by  the  most  S|>ee»ly  Aight,  or  tlic  intervention  of  some  l 
rapid  river.  It  isditKcult  to  say  whether  Nature  has  been 
more  prodigal  of  evils  or  remctlies.  For  instance,  she  has 
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becil9vad  upon  this  reptile,  so  terrible  from  the  deadly  | 
efIEKta  uf  itfl  poiaon,  so  indifferent  a vision,  its  eyes  being  : 
planed  on  the  sides  of  the  head  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
iieeing  straight  before  it,  that  it  is  frequently  tn>dden  under 
foot  before  it  is  aware  of  its  danger.'  Forskcpl.  a Swedish 
naturalist,  who  has  wTitten  on  the  animals  of  Egypt,  informs 
us  that  the  jugglers  of  Grand  Cairo  have  the  *h  of  taming 
the  haje,  as  those  of  India  do  the  cobra  rapello.  and  teach- 
ing it  to  dance  for  the  amuHcment  of  the  populace:  taking 
care,  however,  to  deprive  it  of  its  poison  fangs  though  even 
then  they  avoid  its  bite  when  irritated.  The  habit  which 
this  serpent  has  of  erecting  itself  when  approached,  made 
the  antient  Egyptians  imagine  that  it  guanlod  the  places 
which  it  inhabited.  They  made  it  the  emblem  of  the  di- 
vinity  whom  they  sup|x>*ed  to  protect  the  world ; and 
accordingly  they  have  represented  it  on  their  temples 
sculptured  on  enrh  side  of  a glolie. 

ASPA'RAGI.  [See  A>phodki.k.1£.] 

ASPA'RAGUS.  a genus  of  mouocotyledonous  pants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  a$j>k<>detetf.  It  U easily 
recognised  by  its  very  narrow  leaves,  which  drop  ofl'  the 
branching  stem  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  wither,  by  its  suiall 
greenish-while  or  yellowish  regularlv-formod  flowers,  and  by 
Its  seeils  being  enclosed  in  a pulpy  Miit. 

Unlike  the  principal  part  of  monocotylcdonous  plants, 
and  especially  ofthose  which  belong  to  asph'tdeleee,  the  stems 
of  the  different  species  of  asparagus  branch  like  those  of 
dicotyledons,  and  even  become  hard  and  woody : some  of 
them  twine  and  scramble  over  other  shrubs,  and  certain 
species  even  hook  themselves  to  their  supporters  by  means 
of  their  stiff  and  spiny  branches  which  are  stunted  and 
destitute  of  leaves. 

The  species  are  natives  of  the  temperate  and  tropical 
regions  of  the  old  world,  but  they  are  not  found  wild  m 
eiiber  North  or  South  America.  The  most  remarkable  one 
is  the  common  cultivated  asparagus  which  is  found  in  sandy 
and  maritime  places  in  most  parts  of  the  middle  and  south 
of  Europe,  the  Crimea,  and  also  of  Siberia  and  Japan.  It 
IS  I'X)  well-known  a plant  to  require  description,  and  we  shall 
therefore  occupy  ourselves  exclusively  with  the  method  of 
cultivating  it  for  its  succulent  and  agreeable  lieads. 

An  asparagus  plant  eonsints  of  a cluster  of  fleshy  roots 
connected  by  the  stem,  where  a quantity  of  buds  are  formed, 
from  which  branches  are  yearly  emitted.  The  heads  are 
thoi^  branches  in  a young  and  tender  state;  their  quality 
depends  wholly  upon  their  size  and  rapid  growth.  Theso 
are  the  simplest  considerations  that  ore  involved  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  a-sparagiiB  ; the  question  is  how  the  largest  size 
and  (he  most  rapid  growth  are  to  be  attained. 

Seeing  what  the  natural  situation  of  the  asparagus  plant 
is  when  wild,  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  should  have  a light 
soil  which  offers  little  resistance  either  to  the  emission  of  its 
roots  or  the  pn>trusioii  of  its  stems ; the  soil  should  also  bo 
capable  of  Imth  receiving  and  parting  with  water  readily. 
Ancurdingly  ganleners  take  care  that  all  stiff  loam,  or 
sluiiea,  or  solid  masses  of  earth  are  separated  from  the  soil 
of  llieir  a.Hparagus  bods,  and  that  they  are  completely  drained 
hy  having  trenches  21  feet  deep  cut  between  the  b^ls. 

To  give  vigour  to  the  shoots,  manure  is  added  in  as  groat 
a quantity  as  the  cultivator  can  afford  to  apply  it : when  the 
seM  Is  sown,  or  the  young  plants  Anally  plac^  in  the  situa- 
tion ill  which  (bey  are  to  produce  a crop,  an  abundant  sup- 

{>ly  of  decayed  manure,  or  i>f  bones,  or  of  parings  of  horses' 
loofs,  is  buried  below  them ; and  they  are  also  annually  top- 
dressod  with  finely  pulverized  maiiuri!.  when  the  beds  are 
arrange<l  in  the  winter.  Attention  being  paid  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, asparagus  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  vegetables 
to  cultivate ; but  no  art  or  skill  will  produce  precisely  tlie 
soil  which  is  most  favourable  for  its  growth.  This  exists 
naturally  in  some  places  in  the  fittest  uf  all  possible  states, 
and  it  is  there  only  that  it  is  to  be  obtained  in  its  greatest 
perfection  : as  in  tlio  rich  alluvial  soil  of  Battersea,  Mort- 
iuke,  and  atlicr  plai'cs  round  London  : in  some  of  these  vil- 
lages it  is  produced  of  such  cxtraordmai*)'  size  that  11(1 
heads  in  a stale  fit  for  the  Kitchen  have  been  known  to 
weigh  more  than  32  lbs.  Tlicre  are  those  who  think  thot 
tins  gigantic  asparagus  is  a peculiar  variety  : but  it  is  ascer- 
tain^ that,  on  being  removed  into  less  favourable  soils,  it 
gradually  loses  its  vigour  and  degenerates  into  the  common 

The  most  convenient  breadth  for  asparagus  beds  ha.s 
Iw'en  found  by  experience  to  be  4^  feet,  and  the  least  depth 
sr  the  intermediate  trenches  2 feet.  The  beils  arc  either 


planted  with  seedlings  one  year  or  two  yean  d4,kna 
six  inches  lieneath  tlio  surface,  and  standing  aWt  \ ks 
apart,  or  sown  at  once  ami  the  seedlings  afterwsrdi  theaii 
to  such  a distance ; the  latter  method  is  the  mast  lieik 
and  the  nio-«l  effectual. 

In  this  country  it  is  frequently  forced,  bat  sclikia»5i 
much  success  ; the  heads  being  usually  small  sad  sin:::' 
without  sufficient  succulence.  For  this  purpose  in 
ragus  bed  is  dug  up,  and  the  plants  transfer^  t>  i pi  t 
heuted  with  clung,  whe*^  they  come  up  in  a lbrtLg,ti 
three  weeks : but  as  the  roots  are  always  much  injwri 
the  operation  of  transplanting,  the  little  success  tbattOr- 
this  method  is  easily  accounted  for.  In  many 
the  north  of  Eun^.  especially  about  Riga,  a fir  bte- 
modc  is  adopted  The  forcing  takes  place  in  the  sspaa.-. 
beds  themselves  without  disturbing  the  roots:  tbetnw*- 
arc  filled  with  hot  dung,  and  the  beds  are  covered  suh  :■« 
same  material  about  six  inches  deep ; if  the  weather  s 
severe,  the  beds  are  also  covered  with  fnunes,  Kt  tb  > 
I rarely  necessary  in  England.  Treated  thus,  aspani7>> 
a.s  fine  as  if  it  waited  till  May  to  make  its  appeannrr  Ir 
. when  this  method  is  practised  the  heads  cainnot  beentkr 
I at  the  natural  time  in  the  same  season.  In  order  to  nrw 
from  the  effect  of  forcing,  they  must  be  allowed  tort 
as  freely  as  possible  during  all  the  succeeding  sthbk:  - 
that  they  may  form  a new  supply  of  food  for  the 
the  heads  the  succeeding  spring.  Where  it  is  sabec 
have  exceedingly  large  heads  of  forced  asnaragu>.  pwee 
liamlaio,  or  any  other  hollow  tubes,  should  be  pot  i.ir  - 
shoots  when  they  first  make  their  appearance.  Tfccltf* 
will  thus  acquire  a length  of  as  much  as  eightec:)  ar? 
without  losing  their  tenderness. 

ASP.\'SIA.  As  the  select  companion  and  sdnef 
Pericles,  and  the  aasociate,  and.  according  to  Plato,  llr; 
stnictress,  of  Socrates,  this  person  claims  a degree  Ubct 
to  which  she  would  perhaps  not  otherwise  be  entitled. 

Aspasia  was  a native  of  Miletus,  and  the 
Axiochus.  Of  her  early  life  we  find  no  notxv. 
gained  entire  possession  of  the  affectiona  of  PerirW\T. 
divorce<l  his  first  wife  with  her  own  consent,  scccrd.': 
Plutarch,  in  order  to  marry  Aspasia.  We  are  told  Isil!  i 
her  beauty : much  of  her  mental  powers  and  mitnr:'. 
Plutarch  says  that  Pericles  resorted  to  her  ‘ because  iWn 
a wise  woman,  and  had  great  understanding  ia  nua*- 
govemment and  that,  in  spite  of  her  mode  ofUk  : 
Athenians  who  frequented  her  society  used  to  ram" 
wives  with  them  to  hear  her  talk.  Socrates 
visited  her  in  company  « ith  his  friends.  ( See  Xen  Mr*. 
vi.  .36 ; and  the  Menermtu  of  Plato.)  The 
written  to  introduce  a funeral  oration  ascribed  to 
though  the  conclusion  of  the  dialogue  seems  to  ncKC 
that  the  author  did  not  mean  that  ascription  to  be  imph: 
believed.  Socrates,  however,  as  one  of  the  ipnlc' t 
the  dialogue,  gives  Aspasia  the  high  praise  « 'luv:- 
made  many  good  orators,  and  one  eminent  oret  tit  - 
Greeks,  Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus. 


On  this  and  similar  authority  wo  learn  that  PerKk'i” 
indebted  to  Aspasia  for  much  of  that  mental  culC'»5'- 
in  which  lie  excelle*!  all  men  of  his  age.  Her  • 
fluenre,  if  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  antiquity  le  w 
was  less  beneficial.  She  is  accused  of  having  led 
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OMfift  by  hftr  influence  with  Pericles,  into  two  wars.  One 
of  these  was  the  Samian  war,  h.c.  44U  : an  interference 
in  behalf  of  Miletus,  the  birth-place  of  Aspasia,  to  secure 
to  it  the  possession  of  Priene,  contested  by  Samos.  Thu- 
ovdwles,  in  his  brief  account  (1.  115),  ^ves  no  hint  that 
the  Athenian  leader  was  guided  W any  such  corrupt  in- 
fluence  * he  merely  says  that  the  Milesians,  being  worsted, 
came  to  Athens,  and  accused  the  Samians;  their  com- 
plaints being  assisted  by  a strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians  to  render  the  Samian  government  more  demo- 
cratical.  Aristophanes  charges  Pericles  with  having  in- 
volved the  country  in  a quarrel  with  M^^ara,  hy  a non-in- 
tercourse act,  in  revenge  for  the  forcible  abduction  by  some 
Megarians  of  ta*o  young  attendants  upon  Aspasia.  (See 
Acham.  523,  ed.  Kust)  Other  comic  writers,  among  whom 
Plutarch  names  Cratinus,  were  not  slow  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  her  real  or  supposed  influence,  and  called  her 
the  new  Omphale.  Deianeira,  Juno,  with  epithets  of  no  civil 
nature  appended  thereto.  Hermippus,  the  comedian,  pro- 
secuted her  on  the  more  grave  charge  of  not  believing  in  the 
gods,  and  besides,  of  being  instrumental  in  debauching  free 
women  to  gratify  the  lust  of  Pericles.  (See  also  Plutarch's 
PerirUH,  r.  24.)  We  are  told  on  the  same  authority 
(that  of  Plutarch),  that  nothing  but  the  personal  exer- 
tions. the  tears,  and  entreaties  of  Pericles  procured  her 
acquittal.  These  stories,  however  unfavourable  alike  to  Pe- 
ricles and  Aspasia,  depend  on  the  authority  of  late  writers, 
as  Plutarch  and  Athensus : contemporary  writers  contain 
no  bint  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  comic  writers, 
whose  trade  was  scandal.  We  have  no  notice  of  Aspasia's 
adventures  afler  (he  death  of  her  lover  and  patron,  except 
that  she  transferred  her  affections  to  Lysicles,  a man  of 
low  origin  and  vulgar  mind,  who,  however,  by  her  instruc- 
tions. according  to  Plutarch,  became  af^r  the  death  of 
Pericles  for  a time  the  popular  leader  in  Athena.  (Sa* 
Plutarch’s  PmV/er.  c.  24,  30,  32;  and  Bayle.) 

ASPECT,  an  astronomical  term,  now  entirely  dUuaed, 
applied  to  the  various  positions  of  the  planets  with  respect 
to  one  another,  as  seen  from  the  earth.  The  terms  ron- 
junction  and  oppotition  are  the  only  two  out  of  6ve  names 
of  aspects  which  have  been  retained  ; the  remainder  being 
called  sexkile.  quartilc,  and  trine.  At  conjunction  two 
planets  have  the  same  longitude ; when  sixty  degrees  apart, 
the  aspect  is  textile:  wlien  ninety,  quartile;  when  120, 
trine  ; when  IbO  dt^rrees  apart,  or  opposite,  they  are  in  op- 
poeition.  The  following  are  the  characters  which  are  used. 


of  Afpi-ct. 

Chamrter. 

Diir.  ofLonfilude. 

Conjunction 

6 

o» 

Sextilc 

* 

6U° 

Quartile 

□ 

9U“ 

Trine 

A 

190° 

Opposition  S 

ASPEN.  (Sec  PopuLirs.] 

180° 

ASPBR,  or  ASPRE.  a small  Turkish  coin,  and  money 
of  account.  As  a coin  it  is  worth  something  more  than  sn 
English  halfpenny.  The  only  impression  it  bears  is  that  of 
the  Prince's  name  under  whom  it  was  struck.  Three  Hspers 
make  a me<lina.  The  pay  of  the  Janissaries,  when  they 
existed,  was  from  two  to  twelve  aspers  per  diem. 

Kelly,  in  his  (Jnivertal  Camnitt,  informs  us,  that  at 
Aleppo  and  the  seaport  of  Scandaroon.  at  Cairo,  and  at 
Patras  in  the  Morea,  occounts  are  kept  in  piastn^s  of  80 
aspen : at  Algiers,  in  saimes  or  doubles  of  60  aspers : at 
Constantinople,  in  piastres,  sometimes  divided  into  80  and 
sometimes  into  1 00  parts,  called  aspers  or  miiias : at  Sa- 
lonica,  in  piastres  of  120  aspers.  atTripoli,  in  piastres  of  52 
aspers : at  Smyrna,  the  general  division  of  the  piastre  is 
into  aspers.  the  number  of  which  varies,  thus  the  English 
and  Swe'les  divide  the  pia.«tre  into  80  aspers : the  Dutch, 
French,  and  Venetians,  into  1 00  aspers;  and  the  Turks, 
Greeks,  Persians,  and  Armenians,  into  120  us|)ers.  (See 
the  Univ.  Cambiett  vol.  i.  pp.  4,  5,  72,  27G,  307,  317.) 

ASPERGILLDM  (in  Zoolo^),  a genus  of  the  fa- 
mily Tubicul^es  (I-amarck>,  furnished  with  a bivalve  shell 
incnisterl,  as  it  were,  in  a tubular  testaceous  sheath.  This 
tubular  sheath  gradually  lessens  in  diameter  to  the  aMr- 
turc  which  is  faithest  from  the  incorpiraled  biv.ilve.  Thu 
end  nearest  to  the  bivalve  is  dilated  into  a concave  disk, 
with  a '-euiral  fissure,  and  perforated  with  minute  but  raused 
holes.  Tlie  di>k  is  bo~ile-ed  by  a tubular  frill.  There  are 
but  few  species ; and  of  tnese,  AKpcrsillum  Javanum.  known 
to  collectors  as  ‘ The  Watering-^,'  is  the  most  common. 

ASPERN,  GREAT,  a village  in  the  province  of  Lower 

Nn.  128. 


Austria,  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Danube,  nearly  oppodta 
to  Vienna,  but  a little  to  the  east  of  it,  and  containing  abotil 
800  inhabitants.  It  is  celebrated  for  one  of  the  aevcreeC 
contests  which  occurred  between  France  and  Austria,  ia 
the  short,  though,  for  the  latter  of  those  powers,  disastroua 
campaign  of  1809.  On  the  12th  of  May  in  that  year,  Na- 
poleon had  made  himself  roaster  of  the  Austrian  capital, 
and  the  Archduke  Charles  bad.  subsequently  to  his  r^uUe 
at  Eckmuhl,  taken  up  a position  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Danube,  close  upon  Vienna.  Napoleon  was  not  long  in 
possessing  himself  of  two  islands  in  that  river,  by  which 
he  threw  his  forces  across  it ; and.  on  the  21st  ot  May,  of- 
fered bis  adversary  battle  from  the  poeition  he  had  taken  up 
at  the  villages  of  Aspern.  Esslingen,  and  Engersdorf.  In 
this  poeition  he  was  attacked  with  so  much  ardour  by  the 
Archduke's  forces,  that  both  Aspem  and  Engersdorf  were 
carried  before  nightfall.  Aspem  itself,  which  has  since 
been  rebuilt,  was  converted  into  a heap  of  ruins,  after  en- 
during thirteen  successive  assaults.  Esslingen  and  the  en- 
trenched island  of  Lobau  however  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  French ; but  the  Archduke,  having  employed  the  next 
night  in  destroying  the  bridge  of  communication  between  the 
island  and  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  renewed  his  attack 
upon  Esslingen  the  en.suing  morning,  and  ultimately  drove 
General  Massena  and  his  broken  troops  back  upon  (he 
island.  The  obstinate  gallantry  with  which  the  field  was 
contested  may  be  infen^  from  tho  loss  of  the  French, 
which  amounted  to  30,UU0,  or.  according  to  the  Austrian 
accounts,  41.0UU  men,  in  killed  and  wounded  : not  more 
than  3500  prisoners  and  but  three  pieces  of  cannon  re- 
mained as  trophies  to  the  victors.  A pyramid  was  erected 
by  the  Austrians  with  the  3000  French  cuirasses  which 
they  collected  on  the  spot.  Marshal  Lannes,  with  Generals 
D'£spague,  St.  Hilaire,  and  Albuquerque,  fell  during  this 
two  days'  struggle;  and  Massena,  Bessi^res,  and  many 
other  generals,  were  wounded.  Never  was  vicbirj’,  however, 
by  the  sacrifice  at  which  it  was  purchased  and  the  excess  of 
confidence  which  it  created,  more  fatal  to  tlie  fortunes  of  the 
conquerors.  The  battle  of  Wagraro,  fought  on  the  5th  and 
6th  of  July  following,  placed  Napoleon  in  a situation  to  dic- 
tate the  most  humiliating  terms  to  the  Austrian  sovereign 
at  Schbnhrunn ; the  cession  of  one-third  of  his  dominions 
and  the  loss  of  upwards  of  eight  millions  of  subjects  were 
the  price  which  he  paid  for  a peace  with  the  conqueror. 

ASPHALTITES.  LACUS.  [See  Dsad  Ska.] 

ASPHALTUM,  (a  Greek  word,  aefoXroc,  of  unknown 
etymology,)  freauently  known  by  the  name  of  siaggy  or 
iximpact  mineral  pitch,  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  bitumen, 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  (See 
Naphtha.)  It  occurs  massive,  of  a dark  brown  or  black 
colour,  with  a conchoidal  fracture,  and  a resinous  lustre. 
It  is  opaque,  and  exceedingly  brittle  at  a low  temperature, 
but  softens  and  fuses  by  the  appltcation  of  heat ; in  density 
it  varies  from  that  of  water  to  r 6.  It  may  be  recognized 
by  the  following  characters:  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but 
soluble  in  about  five  tines  its  weight  of  naphtha,  with  which 
it  forms  a good  and  useful  varnish : iu,  »irobustion  is 
rapid  and  brilliant,  with  the  production  of  the  bituminous 
odour. 

It  is  found  in  most  countries,  but  most  abundantly  on  tho 
shores,  or  floating  on  the  surface,  of  the  Dead  Sea  : at  Hit 
above  Baby  lon,  on  the  Euphrates ; near  the  Tigris  ; in  Tri 
nidad  in  tlie  West  Indies  it  fills  a basin  of  three  miles  in 
circumference  and  uf  unknown  depth.  There  is  a pitch- 
spring in  Zante,  which  we  know  to  have  been  at  work  for 
above  2000  years.  (See  Herod,  iv.  195.)  It  is  also  found  in 
limestone  at  Bleiberg  in  Carinthia ; in  beds  of  sandstone  in 
Albania,  and  in  veins  in  the  Hartz  in  Germanv  ; in  Derby- 
shire. Shropshire,  and  several  other  places.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal colouring  matter  of  the  dark  indurated  marl,  or  shale, 
which  is  found  in  coal  districts. 

ASPIIODE’LE.E,  or  the  asphodel  tribe,  are  monoco- 
tyle<lonou8  plants,  which  form  a vor>  natural  assemblage, 
for  the  most  part  etuuly  recognized,  although  in  certain 
species  and  genera  it  ’approaches  other  orders  so  closely 
as  to  bo  distinguishe<l  only  with  great  difficulty.  They 
all  have  regular  flowers  with  three  scptils,  and  three  petals 
of  nearly  eoual  size  and  colour,  six  (very  seldom  three) 
stamens,  and  a superior  lhree-celle<l  ovar>’,  with  only  ooa 
style.  Their  fruit  is  either  dry  or  succulent;  and  their 
seeds  have  a brittle  coat. 

Asphodclem  arc  known  from or  the  rush  tribe,  by 
their  larger  and  more  coloured  flowers,  and  by  the  hardness 
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*f  the  eoftt  of  their  eeede ; from  liliaoM,  or  the  lilf  tribe,  hy 
the  of  their  tlowcre.  and  the  latter  character ; and 

ftocn  melanthaceee,  or  the  colchieum  tnbe.  by  their  single 
•tyW,  and  by  their  anthers  being  turned  towards  the  oyarj'. 
They  may  be  formed  into  two  subdmsiona. 

The  first,  or  the  alliaceouM  subdirision,  in  which  there  is 
DO  true  stem,  and  which  consists  entirely  of  bulbous  species ; 
the  roots  being  emitted  and  peruhing  annually.  To  this 
belong  the  onion,  garlie,  and  their  allies,  togeilier  with  the 
hyacinth,  squill,  and  star  of  Bethlehem  iormthogaltfm). 
A great  quantity  of  species  are  favourites  with  the  horticul- 
turist, on  account  of  their  early  appearance  in  the  spring 
and  their  easy  cultivation. 


(AapboMM.] 

A fitat  of  OrtHA^fatwm  JhAhalmt.  I.  A floir*r  Mn  from  wi(hlo.  S.  Ths 
t.\m#  Tlewml  from  willtuuL  S-  T>k«  ituxirnt  and  urarj.  4.  T«ro  ■Umaot 
Apart  5.  An  o»arj-  *,  “Pie  aarar  eat  perpanJIciitarly.  7-  The  aami>  rot 
horisoiitalW. 

The  second  subdivision,  consisting  of  the  true  asphodols 
and  tlioae  which  resemble  them,  have  no  bulbs,  but  in  their 
stead  clutters  of  tleahy  roots  such  as  we  find  in  the  aspa- 
ragus, which  belongs  to  this  subdivision ; the  stems  of  these 
are  frequently  woody,  but  in  that  case  tliey  are  branched  : 
dr^ttrta,  or  the  gum-dragon  tree,  is  a most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this,  it  having  alreoat  the  appearance  of  a dicoty- 
ledon when  deprived  of  foliage.  This  subdivision  also  con- 
tains aloes,  with  their  thick  Heshy  leaves  and  forked  stems. 

ASPHO'DELUS,  the  genus  from  which  the  foregoing 
natural  order  takes  its  name,  comprehends  some  hajicisome 
hardy  perennial  plants,  with  tleahy  finger-like*  roots,  and 
upright  undivided  annual  stems  covered  with  long  leaves; 
they  are  among  the  most  highly  developed  of  the  monoco- 
tyledonous  plants  of  northern  countries.  The  most  remark- 
able species  are  tbe  following 

A.  luieu*,  or  the  common  yellow  asphodel,  is  a beautiful 
perennial,  very  ofren  seen  in  cottage-gardens,  or  on  the  out- 
skirts of  shrubberies.  It  grows  wild  in  Barbary,  Sicily, 
Dalmatia,  tbe  Peloponnesus,  and  even  spreads  into  the 
Crimea.  Its  stems  are  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  never 
branched,  and  covered  all  over  with  long  narrow  bluish- 
green  leaves,  which  have  very  broa*l,  sheathing  bases,  Tbe 
Bowers  are  handsome,  deep  yellow,  with  a green  streak  on 
the  outside  of  each  petal.  The  fruit  consists  of  red  pulpy 
berries. 

Very  nearly  related  to  this  are,  A.  capiUarit,  which  differs 
ohiedy  in  its  very  narrow  leaves,  shorter  bracts,  and  ex- 
tremely narrow  divisions  of  the  flower;  and  A.  Sibirietti, 
^g\xTcd'm\he  Botanical  Register,  plate  1607;which  ispeiu- 
eipally  known  by  its  dwarfer  stature,  rarlier  and  paler 
flowers,  more  glaucous  leaves,  and  shorter  bractc. 

A.  albus,  or  the  white  asphodel,  found  all  over  the  so’.ithem 
provinces  of  Kurope  and  the  basin  of  the  MeiUterranean 
^a,  is  as  frequently  seen  os  the  first,  and  in  similar  situa- 
tions : its  flowers  are  white  with  a redilish  streak  on  the 
oataidc  of  each  petal,  and  are  disposed  in  branched  clusters. 


A.  ramoeust  of  many  gardens,  seems  merely  a branch 
sute  of  this  species ; and  several  other  reputed  sperias  viu 
white  dowers  are  also,  in  all  probability,  not  distinct. 

ASPHV'XIA,  a Greek  word  (d>T^irI*a)  which  signiin 
a cessation  of  the  pulsation,  originally  expressed  anv  suit 
of  disease  in  which  there  was  a suspension  or  loss  of  iW 
heart's  action,  and  a consequent  failure  of  the  pulse:  bit 
the  term  is  now  used  to  denote  a suspension  or  loMoftht 
power  of  respiration.  The  stale  of  asphyxia  is  that  lo  vhiA 
the  respiratory  actions  are  either  temporarily  suspended,  w 
have  wliolly  ceased;  a state  necessarily  inducing  sock  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  tbe  blood  as  is  incompatible  with  rht 
continuance  of  life.  The  blood  which  circulates  in  the  tvo 
great  svstems  of  blood-vessels,  veins,  and  arteries,  is  e«MB 
tially  different  [see  Bi.ood]  ; that  in  the  veins  is  ukv 
pable  of  supporting  life ; that  in  the  arteries  u tk 
proper  nutrient  and  excitent  of  tbe  system.  The 
of  respiration  is  to  convert  venous  into  arterial  blood.  Tia 
blood  returned  from  tbe  system  to  tbe  right  side  of  the  kea.' 
is  venous ; when  it  has  circulated  through  tlie  lungt,aa( 
thereby  brnn  brought  into  contact  with  atmoapberic  air.  as 
chang^  into  arterial  blood.  Of  all  the  conditions  neceasarr  a 
the  action  ufvital  organs,  that  of  receiving  aduc  supply  ofv- 
I terial  blood  is  the  most  indispensable.  Ifaligature  Wplsctd 
around  the  trachea  (windpipe)  of  an  animal,  so  as  compieien 
to  prevent  the  access  of  air  to  the  lung,  and  if  at  tbe  ia» 
time  the  carotid  artery  be  opened,  that  is.  one  of  tbesTW 
arteries  which  springs  from  the  arch  of  tbe  aorta 
Aorta],  and  which  passing  along  the  neck  to  the  heais 
the  main  channel  through  which  the  bruin  receivi'i  iR 
supply  of  arterial  blood,  it  is  found  that  in  a definite  tis< 
the  blood  llowing  in  this  artery  has  ceaseil  to  be  aiten^ 
and  has  become  venous.  Taking  the  average  of  a gmi 
number  of  experiments  performed  on  dogs  lor  the  expn^ 
purpose  of  ascertaining  this  fact,  it  is  found  thatinsbou 
three-quarters  of  a minute  after  the  complete  exciusioQ  d 
air  from  the  lung,  the  blood  in  the  carotid  artery  beginv  it 
lose  its  vermilion  colour.  After  a minute  and  a quarter,  s 
has  become  obviously  dark.  In  the  apaco  of  a minatead 
a half,  no  difference  whatever  can  be  perceived  betweea  tbe 
blood  that  flows  from  this  artery,  and  ordinary  vm.f 
blood  : in  this  space  of  time,  therefore,  tbe  system  of  u 
animal  from  whose  lung  air  is  excluded  is  brought  «■- 
pletely  under  the  influence  of  venous  blood. 

While  the  blood  is  thus  changing  from  arterial  to  vesoc^- 
the  function  of  tbe  brain  is  greatly  affected.  Senubski’ 
diminishes  as  the  blood  darkens,  and  when  it  has  beeocs 
quite  (lark  the  power  of  sensation  is  wholly  abolished,  vi 
the  animal  lies  in  a state  of  profound  coma. 

Tire  influence  of  the  circulation  of  venous  blood  upon  tbt 
muscular  system  is  no  less  powerful  than  that  upon  tbe 
nervous,  for  tbe  muscle  can  no  more  perfonn  its  functic' 
without  the  stimulus  of  arterial  blo^  than  the 
When,  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  lone, 
venous  blood  is  sent  out  to  tlte  system,  the  heart  is  alvau 
the  first  muscle  that  feels  the  effect  of  this  abstraction  of  w 
accustomed  stimulus ; because  venous  instead  of  arier.i' 
blood  IB  instantly  brought  into  direct  contact  with  tbe  fW’ 
face  of  its  left  cavities  [see  Hsakt],  and  because  veoon 
instead  of  arterial  blood  it  tent  by  its  nutrient  arteries  (ik 
coronary,  which  ore  the  first  branches  given  off  tk 
aorta)  into  its  very  substance  ; and  this  blixMl,  ashasbwe 
already  stated,  is  incapable  of  affording  it  the  requiuR 
nourishment  and  excitement.  Accordingly,  the  actioo  <t 
the  heart  is  always  greatly  affected  from  the  very  first  iv 
ment  that  an  animal  is  brought  under  this  condilioo.  .b 
first  iu  contractions  are  somewhat  accelerated,  probably  d 
ac(‘uuiit  of  the  violent  struggles  of  the  animal,  and  m cofr 
sequonce  of  the  emotion  of  fear : but  in  a few  seconds  its 
action  begins  to  be  arreated,  and  it  becomee  rapidly  less  aaf 
less  frequent  until  it  sinks  to  a point  surprisingly  ]os 
W' hen  in  a state  of  health  and  unexcited,  the  pulse  of  si'is 
is  130  in  a minute ; but  in  two  minutes  after  tlio  exrio<*"' 
of  air  from  its  lung,  it  sinks  to  twenty-five,  and  it  often  ftlk 
still  lower.  Immediately  before  death  it  invariably  beoxs^ 
again  accelerated,  sometimes  rising  to  its  natural  standim. 
but  what  it  then  gains  in  velocity  it  lo<cs  in  strength,  sod  n 
all  cases  within  three  minutes  after  the  complete  exclusioeU 
the  air  from  the  lung,  the  action  of  the  lieart  has  become  frebk. 
this  feebleness  gradually  but  rapidly  increases,  until  si  tbf 

end  of  the  fourth  minute  it  is  suld(»m  that  tbe  action  is  at  >3 
perceptible  by  the  finger.  But  though  the  heart  be  tbcflt»* 
to  feel  the  effect  of  the  abstraction  from  the  system  of  it* 
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UMftl  ttimuliu.  yet  tUe  bluod  which  is  trausmitted  to  all 
ia<»  other  muitclos  of  tlic  Inxly  is  alike  ini-upable  of  exciting 
Iheoi  to  coiitraetion  : the  mu>f‘les  of  re»|uration  suffer  with 
the  rest,  so  that  tlie  respiratory  movements,  that  is,  tiie 
ulternale  enlargement  ami  diminution  of  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  indispeiituble  to  the  entrance  and  exit  of  fresh  cur* 
rents  of  air,  cease.  In  tliis  manner  are  ubolisheil,  though 
nut  quite  sinauhancousty,  yet  in  rapid  succession,  the  func*  | 
tious  both  of  respiration  and  circulation.  ' 

As  the  circulation  foils  and  tlio  pulse  sinks,  the  muscles  i 
termed  that  is,  muscles  placed  at  the  mouths  of 

certain  cavities  in  order  to  close  their  passage,  that  their , 
contents  may  be  retained  for  a given  time,  are  commonly 
relaxed ; the  rectum  uid  the  urinary  bladder  evacuate  their 
contents  ; often  violent  convulsions  now  come  on,  and  im- 
mediately before  the  extinction  of  life  the  feoces  and  urine  i 
are  expelled  with  great  force. 

The  phenomena  attendant  on  the  state  of  asphyxia,  and  ' 
which  ore  characteristic  of  it.  are  now  sulficienlly  manifest.  | 
It  is  impossible  to  raise  tlie  thorax  so  as  to  draw  in  air,  that  j 
is  to  inspire;  ne^e^theless,  violent  though  vain  efforts  are 
mode  to  accomplish  this  object;  but  although  no  air  can  l>e  ! 
introduced  into  tlie  lung,  yet  a small  portion  con  be  expelled  . 
from  it,  so  that  the  lung  U ultimately  brought  to  the  extreme 
state  of  expiration.  Complete  exclusion  of  the  air  is  rapidly 
followed  by  tlie  abolition  of  sensation,  this  by  the  diminution 
and  the  ultimate  cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  together 
with  the  diminution  and  ultimate  cessation  of  the  respira* 
tory  movements;  and  when  these  changes  have  terminated 
in  death,  the  body  remains  warm  for  a very  long  period  : tlie 
aspect  of  the  countenance  is  peculiar;  the  face  is  swollen; 
it  is  eitlier  of  a reddish  violet  hue  or  of  a livid  colour,  and 
the  c)es  are  clear,  bright,  and  preternaturally  prominent. 
Shakspeare's  description  of  this  state  is  physiologically 
correct : 

^ Bnl.  w*  i III*  fjc»  i»  black  *Dd  fall  of  blood  : 
lit*  ryc-b»ll*  Ctniwr  out  than  whro  h*  Uved, 

StaiioK  full  ghatstl},  Uk«  a niiio. 

Hi*  halruprpar'd ; Itia  ntn’ril*  tUvlcli'd  vith  ittuKgUnf ; 

Hi*  liand*  abroMl  dti|*Uy'd.  «•  ooo  Uinl  frup'd 
Ad4  tuft'  d fur  life,  owl  wu*  by  •in-Ofth  •ubJui-4.'* 

As  the  animal  heat  is  longer  retained  than  is  usual  in 
death  from  other  causes,  so  the  coming  on  of  the  stiffness 
con»e()uent  on  death  is  longer  protracted ; but  when  it  has 
once  come  on,  it  is  retained  for  a proportionally  longer 
peri'xl. 

Tlio  morbid  appearances  in  the  internal  organs  oli&erv' 
able  on  dissection  are,  tn  the  bnnn,  turgesconce  of  the 
blood-vessels,  especially  of  the  veins,  which  are  gorged  will) 
blood ; the  blood  itself  is  preternaturally  fluid  and  of  an 
unusually  dark  colour.  No  diseased  appearance  is  cora- 
rooiily  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  nor  is  its  substance 
materially  changed  from  the  healthy  state.  In  the  reepira- 
tory  organs,  the  mucous  or  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx, 
traiThca,  and  bronchi,  are  unusually  red ; the  bronchial 
divisions  are  of  a violet  or  rediUsh-brown  tint ; the  lungs 
are  of  a blackinh-brown  colour,  and  when  cut  into,  large 
drops  of  a thick,  fluid,  and  very  black  blood  ooze  out. 
In  the  organa  of  nrctilaHion,  the  heart  is  the  organ 
chiefly  affected.  Its  veins  are  goi^^  with  dark  blood; 
dark-coloured  blood  is  found  both  in  its  right  and  in  its 
lef*  cavities,  but  it  is  invariably  accumulated  in  a larger 
proportion  in  its  right  than  in  its  left  cavities ; generally 
there  is  at  least  one-third  more  in  the  right  titan  in  tho  left. 
In  the  abdominal  organs,  tho  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the 
kidneys,  are  gorged  with  dark  and  fluid  blood.  Thus  the 
blood  in  all  the  organs  of  the  system  is  always  unnaturally 
fluid  in  consistence  and  dark  in  colour. 

Causes.  Prom  what  has  been  stated  it  is  obvious  tliat 
whatever  is  capable  of  preventing  tho  admission  of  air  to  the 
lungs,  i>r  of  arresting  the  chemical  action  of  the  air  upon 
the  blood,  in  capable  of  producing  the  state  of  asphyxia. 

I.  Various  circumstances  are  capable  of  acting  in  the  first 
mode.  1.  Whatever  affords  a mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
action  of  the  respiratory  muscle^,  as  a heavy  weight  resting 
upon  the  chost.  2.  Wliatover  affords  a mechanical  obstruc- 
tion to  the  due  expansion  of  the  lungs,  while  the  respiratory 
muscles  still  act  with  the  requisite  energy,  as  the  accumula- 
tion of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  Uie  chest,  or  the  diminution  of 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  by  tho  enlargement  or  displacement 
of  the  abdominal  viscera.  .3.  Whatever  affords  a mocha- 
iiical  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  lung,  as 
the  application  of  a ligature  around  tho  wind-pipe,  causing 
stran  gulation ; the  sutoenion  of  the  body  in  water,  or  drow  n- 


ing : the  iutroluction  of  foreim  bodies  into  the  Urynx, 
trachea  or  its  divUions,  tlie  bronchi*  exposure  to  a too 
rarefied  atmo»phere,  or  to  irrespiraule  ga»es,  such  as  nitro- 
gen. hydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  gas, bu. 

II.  Tim  circumstances  which  are  capable  of  producing 
the  state  of  asphyxia,  by  arresting  the  chemical  action  of 
the  air  upon  tiie  blood,  aru  cither  what  may  be  termed 
mechanical  or  vital.  The  mechanical  are  those  which  aot 
in  the  mode  just  adverted  to,  namely,  by  preventing  tlie 
entrance  of  air  into  the  lung,  as  suspension,  submersion, 
and  so  on.  The  vital  are  thoae  which  act  chiefly  through 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  system.  If  injury  be  done  to  the 
organic  nerves  which  supply  the  lungs,  or  if  from  sny  cause 
the  nerves  of  this  class  foil  to  sup]^y  the  lungs  with  tlie  ner- 
vous influence  which  it  is  their  olflce  to  afford,  the  requisite 
changes  in  the  blood  do  not  take  place.  Such  an  injurious 
effect  upon  this  class  of  nerves  may  be  brought  about  gra- 
dually and  progressively  by  the  long-continued  action  of 
intense  cold  upon  the  system,  or  may  be  produced  instan- 
taneously by  a stroke  of  lightning.  The  like  cause  may 
also  act  through  the  nervous  system  upon  the  respiratory 
muscWs,  slopping  the  action  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
mechanical  portion  of  the  respiratui7  apparatus,  namely, 
the  alternate  enlargement  and  diminuUon  of  the  thoracic 
cavity.  Injury  done  to  the  other  great  division  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  sentient ; injury  or  division  of  the  eighth  pair 
of  nerves;  ipjury  or  pressure  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord  (tho  m^ulla  oblongata)  -,  injury  or  pressure 
upon  the  spinal  cord  itself,  and  especially  upon  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  placed  in  the  neck,  whether  from  fracture  or 
from  dislocation  of  the  bones  of  tho  spinal  column,  may 
destroy  the  conUactiUty  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and 
thus  stop  the  respiratory  movements.  It  often  happens 
that  both  sets  of  causes  ore  combined ; the  contractiliiy  of 
the  muscles  of  respiration  being  destroyed  by  the  operation 
of  the  same  causes  which  abohsh  the  nervous  energy  of  the 
lungs. 

There  are  certain  varieties  of  asphyxia  which,  on  account 
of  their  practical  importance,  being  statesof  continual  occur- 
rence from  accident  and  otherwise,  require  a separate  con- 
sideration. The  more  important  of  these  are  drowning, 
hanging,  strangulation,  and  suffocation.  Tho  physiological 
condition  of  the  system  is  the  same  in  each  of  these  varieties 
of  asphyxia ; but  there  is  a treatment  suitable  to  each, 
which  will  bo  bettor  explained  under  its  appropriate  head. 
[See  Dhowning,  &c.] 

ASPIRATE,  a name  given  to  one  of  the  divisions  of 
consonants.  Grammarians  have  generally  avoided  any 
formal  definition  of  the  principle  which  cbaracterixes  this 
or  the  other  classes  of  letters;  they  have  generally  deemed 
it  lutficient  to  enumerate  those  letters  which  ^long  to 
each  class,  and  to  assim  nomes  to  these  classes  without 
giving  any  reason  for  selection.  The  subject  is  con- 
fessedly one  of  difficulty,  and  it  is  therefore  with  much 
doubt  that  the  following  system  is  proposed.  In  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letters  called  /enues— viz.,  k,  the 

moveable  organ,  whether  tongue  or  lip,  comes  into  the 
minimum  of  contain  with  the  or^n  sUmck,  whether  palate, 
teeth,  or  lip,  and  the  stroke  it  rapid.  In  the  pronunciation  of 
the  tnediaU—g  (as  in  goose)^  d,  — the  surface  of  contact  is 
greater,  the  contact  itself  closer,  and  of  longer  duration 
Lastly,  in  the  utterance  of  the  aspirated  letters,  the  organs 
are  brought  more  or  less  closely  U^thcr  through  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  mouth,  so  that  the  vibration  of  air  passes 
through  a long  narrow  fissure.  If  tlie  pressure  or  approxi- 
mation be  of  slight  intensity,  and  of  short  duration,  the 
series  of  aspirates,  tf,  ch  (as  at  the  end  of  German  or  Scotch 
words),  th  as  in  thing,  joA,  w are  produced.  If  the  pressure 
be  closer  and  more  lasting,  there  result  the  aspirates  gh,  th 
as  in  this,  and  v.  llie  former  series  might  perhaps  deserve 
to  be  called  aspirated  tenues ; the  latter,  aspirated  medials. 
The  sibilants  again  seem  to  have  a claim  to  be  admitted 
under  the  genus  aspirate.  If  this  claim  be  allowed,  s as  in 
surh,  sh  (or  ch  of  ine  French  rhemtn),  J as  in  the  French 
jour,  may  be  called  the  sibilant  tenues  ^ and  eh  (as  in  the 
English  church),  j (as  in  the  English  journey),  are  the  cor- 
responding medial  sibilants.  Tho  letter  A,  which  has  been 
omitted  in  our  series,  is  only  a faint  ch  (as  pronounced  by  the 
Germans).  Indeed,  if  the  pedigree  of  ibis  letter  be  traced 
upwards,  it  will  be  found  to  terminate  in  the  Hebrew  cheth. 
[See  Alphabet,  pp.  379,  3B0.]  In  the  comparison  of  cog- 
nate languages,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind — first,  that 
the  aspirated  letters  are  often  convertible  with  one  another ; 
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«nd  secatflly.  that  they  are  severally  interchangeable  with 
the  medivt  ami  tenues  of  the  same  organ.  Thus,  I at,  ch 
of  the  Greek  language  often  corresponds  to  h in  the  Latin  : 
Gr.,  At>m-a  Lat. . tnnter;  cha- 
mni  Gr.,  Aumt  lat.,  on-tht-f^mund  ; cha  {x<i*e«*v)  Gr., 
Afa-re  Ijit.,  io  gape.  [See  Gutturals.]  2.  h in  Greek 
corre.sponds  to  a in  Latin,  hepta  Gr.,  geptejn  Lot.,  seven ; 
hex  Gr.,sex  Lal.,«>,'  huperGr.,  super  Ltt., ab</ve.  {upper.) 
3.  th  in  ordinary  Greek  to  pA  or  / in  the  ^olic  dialect  and 
Latin  ; /Aerord.  Gr.,pAer.<Eohc  Gr.,/era  I.at.,  a u'ild  beast  ; 
thlib  ord.  Or.,  pAAIA  in  Homer,  press  ■,  thura  Gr.,  a rfoor, 
fttro’S  Lmt.,  raU  of  doors;  tharsus  (t»r  thrasusi  Gr.,  fortis 
tat.,  bcfA;  thre  Gr,.fie  Lat , bewail.  4.  th  into  s.  aa  sios.  god, 
in  the  Laconian  dialect,  instead  of  theos.  i.  th  in  ordiiinry 
Greek  to  cA  in  other  dialects:  omith  ordinary  Greek, 
orntcA  Doric,  a bird.  Hence  in  the  same  language  ith 
{i6-fia)  and  icA  (ix**^)  enter  into  the  two  forms  which  sig 
nify  a step ; erch  and  elth  into  the  two  forms  of  the  verb 
signifying  to  go,  tpxopat,  iXdwv.  Hence  too  the  different 
forms  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  for  Carthage,  Carrhe- 
don  Gr..  Carthagon  lat.,  in  which  the  second  interchange 
oft/  and  g compensates  for  the  inverse  change  of  the  aspi- 
rates rA  and  th.  6.  / in  Latin  corresponds  to  A in  Spanish. 
/aha  lat..  haba  Sp.,  a bean  ; fabula-ri  Lat.,  habla-r  Sp.,  to 
talk;  fac’ere  Lat.,  hae  er  Sp.,  to  do;  fato  ffatum)  lat.. 
hado  Sp.,  fate  ; formoso  {/ormosus)  lat.,  hermoso  Sp., 
beautiful.  For  the  relation  of  itr  and  w with  A,  see  Di- 

OAMMA. 

Secondly,  the  several  aspirates  are,  as  above  stated,  inter- 
changeable with  Uie  m^als  and  tenues  of  the  same 
organ.  Examples  of  tlmse  changes  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  in  every  language.  The  most  deseiA’ing  of 
attention  are  perhaps  those  which  exist  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  German: 

initial  A,  in  German,  corresponds  to  cA,  <A,  in  English. 

final  g „ 

final  ch  „ 


y, 

sdent  gh,  ch,  k. 
th,d, 

th  in  MinA. 
th  in  the. 
d 
t, 
t. 

v,f, 
p, 
p. 

/. 

immaiik,  or  Becker  s German 


final  t 

initial  d „ 

final  d „ 

th 

initial  r „ 

final  tx,  ss  „ 

final  b ., 

' nf 

final/ 
initial  c 

(See  Grimm's  Deutsche  Or 
Grammar,  English  edit.  p.  26.) 

ASPOE.a  small  island,  situated  in  theGulph  of  Bothnia, 
belonging  to  the  Russian  province  of  Finland.  It  forms 
a parish,  has  a light-house,  and  contains  about  a hundred 
Finlander*.  6u’  17'  N.  lat,  26"  77'  E.  long.  (Klint.) 

ASPREIX),  in  zoology,  a genus  of  abdominal  mala- 
coplerygious  fishes,  characterised  by  the  horizontal  tiatness 
of  the  head,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
trunk,  arising  from  an  unusual  development  of  the  bones 
of  the  shoulder.  They  are  further  distinguished  from  the 
SiluresufLinnteus  (from  which  extensive  genus,  indeod.they 
were  originally  separated  by  that  great  naturalist  himself) 
by  the  proportional  length  of  the  tail : by  having  the  eyes 

E laced  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  and  the  miermaxil- 
iry  bones  concealed  beneath  the  ethmoid,  directed  back- 
wards, and  furnished  with  teeth  only  along  their  |>u6terinr 
margin : and  finally,  they  aro  remarkable  as  being  the  only 
known  fish,  not  being  cartilaginous,  which  have  not  move- 
able  opercula,  the  bones  of  wliich  these  organs  arc  composed 
being  soldered  on  either  side  to  the  tympanum  and  pre- 
operculum.  Tbo  opening  of  the  gills  is  consequently  formed 
by  a single  slit  in  tlie  skin  immediately  behind  the  posterior 
side  of  the  head  ; and  their  membrane  is  compoeed  of  six 
branchiostegous  rays.  The  lower  jaw  is  transverse,  and 
the  upper  projects  considerably  beyond  it.  and  forms  a 
small  attenuau^  muzxle.  There  is  but  a single  dorsal  fin. 
which  is  of  small  extent,  and  situated  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  body : the  anal  fin.  on  the  conlrarv,  is  very  large,  and 
'xxupies  the  entire  length  of  the  tail.  This  genus  contains 
out  very  few  species,  the  principal  of  which,  the  Siiurus 
AspreJo  of  linnseus,  inhabits  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  North 
America. 

ASPROPOTAMO.  [See  Achblous.] 

ASS.  a well-known  and  useful  domestic  animal,  whose 
good  qualities  are  too  frequently  undervalued,  from  being 


contrasted  with  those  of  the  horse,  without  considering  fat 
different  nature  of  the  treatment  which  these  two  q uad ra- 
pe tis  receive—  ihe  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  deve 
loping  the  form  and  cu’tivoting  the  spirit  tb<  one.  aod 
the  neglect  and  ill-usage  to  which  the  other  U so  getteralir 
subjected.  Buffon  has  well  observed,  that  the  ass  it 
despised  and  neglected  only  because  we  posaeos  a more 
noble  and  powerful  animal  in  the  horse ; and  that,  if  the 
horse  were  unknown,  the  care  and  attention  which  is 
lavished  upon  him,  being  transferred  to  bis  now  n<*glactc'l 
and  despised  rivol,  would  have  increased  tbo  size  and  deve- 
loped the  mental  qualities  of  the  ass  to  an  extent  which  tl 
would  be  difficult  to  anticipate,  br.t  whizh  eastern  traveller-, 
who  have  observed  both  animals  in  their  native  climaiev 
and  among  nations  hy  whom  they  are  equally  valued,  a&i 
the  good  qualities  of  each  justly  appreciate,  assure  us  to  be 
the  fact.  Indeed,  the  character  and  habits  of  these  C«» 
quadrupeils  are  directly  opp?»ed  in  almost  everv'  respert 
The  horse  is  proud,  fiery,  and  impetuous,  nice  in  his  taster, 
and  delicate  in  constitution  ; like  a pampered  menial,  he  a 
subject  to  many  diseases,  and  acquires  artificial  wants  aoj 
habits,  which  are  unknown  in  a state  of  nature.  The  aw, 
on  the  conlrarj-,  is  humble,  patient,  and  contented  wits 
scanty  and  coarse  fare  which  otlier  cattle  reject ; be  bean 
with  patience  and  fortitude  the  most  cruel  and  oppres-r.'f 
treatment : yet  he  is  more  susceptible  of  strong  attochmi-c: 
than  the  horse,  has  apparently  more  prudence  and  reflec- 
tion. and  is  capable  of  a degree  of  education  which  would 
not  be  anticipated  from  the  forlorn  and  dejected  appc4r- 
ance  which  coarse  food  and  harsh  treatment  have  reiiden-i 
habitual  t4>  him.  In  Persia.  Arabia,  and  other  easterc 
countries,  however,  the  ass  is  a very  diflTerent  animal  fr«c 
what  he  is  in  Western  Euro|)e.  There,  instead  of  beimr 
neglected  and  despised,  half- starved,  and  treated  wg^ 
cruelty,  care  is  taken  to  cultivate  the  breed  by  crossing  the 
finest  specimens ; even  the  wild  ass  is  procured  for  Um 
purpose,  the  pedigrees  of  the  different  races  are  carefoUj 
recorded,  and  the  size,  strength,  and  synmiotry  of  the  sas 
so  much  improved,  that  he  is  rendered  equal  to  the  boix 
for  most  purposes,  and  in  some  cases  even  his  supenor. 
* The  asses  of  Arabia,'  aays  Chardin.  ' are  perhaps  ttn 
handsomest  animals  in  the  world  ; their  coat  is  sinoolb  aa: 
clean  ; they  carry  the  head  elevated,  and  have  lino  and  weil- 
furroed  legs,  which  they  tlirow  out  gracefully  io  w alking  or 
galloping.  They  are  used  only  fur  the  saddle,  and  are  is- 
ported  ill  vast  numbers  into  Persia,  where  they  are  fre- 
quently sold  for  four  hundred  livres;  and  being  taught  s 
kind  of  easy,  ambling  pace,  are  richly  caparisoned,  aad 
use'll  only  by  the  rich  and  luxurious  nobles.' 

The  OSS  is,  pro)>crly  speaking,  a mountain  animal : bn 
hoofs  are  long,  and  furnished  with  extremely  sharp  muv 
leaving  a liollow  m the  centre,  by  which  means  he  is  enabifu 
to  tread  with  more  serurity  on  the  slippery  and  precipi'.oei 
sides  of  bills  and  precipices.  The  hoof  of  tlie  horse,  on  ib^ 
cunlnry.  is  round  and  nearly  fiat  underneath,  and  *e 
accordingly  And  that  he  is  most  scn  iceable  in  level  coua- 
tries : and  indeed  experience  has  long  since  taught  us 
that  he  is  altogether  unfitted  for  crossing  rocky  and  steep 
mountains.  As.  however,  the  mure  diminutive  size  of  the 
ass  rendered  him  comparatively  less  important  as  a beast  «f 
burthen,  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  early  devised  a means  of 
remedying  this  defect,  hy  crossing  the  horse  and  ass,  and 
thus  procuring  an  intermediate  animal,  uniting  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  one  with  the  patience,  intelligence,  and  sure- 
footedness of  the  other.  The  mule,  indeed,  appears  to  baie 
been  known  at  a very  early  period  ; and  if  we  may  bebeic 
an  extract  from  the  works  of  Mago.  a Carthaginian  wmc; 
on  Husbandry,  preserved  hy  Columella,  it  would  even  seeiu 
that  instances  were  not  rare  in  Northern  Africa  of  this  am- 
inal  being  fruitful,  and  continuing  its  species : a pl>eno- 
menon.  however,  which  was  as  unknown  among  the  Greek* 
and  Romans  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  negative  evidence  de- 
duced from  the  writings  of  Moses,  it  would  appear  that  the 
a&s  was  a common  domestic  animal  among  the  nations  of 
Western  A»ia,  many  ages  before  the  horse  was  reduced 
to  subjection.  Tlie  earliest  express  mention  which  Ibv 
sacred  historian  makes  of  any  kind  of  cattle  subsequent  te 
the  deluge.  Is  on  the  occasion  of  Abraham's  visit  to  Egypt, 
when,  to  use  the  words  of  Scripture,  * Pharaoh  entreated 
him  well  for  Sarah's  sake ; and  he  hod  sheep,  and  oxen, 
and  he-asses,  and  maid-servants,  and  sMe^aeses,  aisd  camels. 
No  allusion  is  here  made  to  the  boTM;  and  it  ta  not  pp> 
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teble  that  Phvmoh  would  have  neglected  to  include  this 
noble  and  useful  animal  among  the  other  riches  which 
he  bestowed  upon  Abraham,  if  the  Egyptians  themselves 
hail  possessed  it  in  a state  of  domestication ; nor  is  it 
likely,  if  he  had,  that  the  sacred  histcuian,  so  minute  in 
ocher  particulars,  would  have  passed  over  this  in  silence. 
The  conclusion  therefore  would  appear  to  be,  that  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  the  horse  was  not  domesticated  in  Egypt. 
It  appears  further,  from  the  catalogue  of  Abimolek's  pre- 
sents to  Abraham,  from  the  enumeration  of  Abraham's 
effects  on  the  marria^  cf  hk  son  Isaac,  from  the  catalogues 
of  Jacob's  riches,  of  his  present  to  his  brother  Esau,  and  of 
the  spoils  taken  from  the  city  of  Seebem,  that  the  bone  was 
unknown  to  the  Syrian  nations  f<^  many  ages  after  the  time 
uf  Abraham ; but  on  all  these  occasions  the  ass  is  inva- 
riably mentioned  among  the  other  species  of  domestic  cattle 
which  constituted  the  wealth  of  the  patriarchs.  Though 
thus  early  domesticuted  in  (be  East,  it  was  long  before  the 
H»>s  was  introduced  among  the  inhabitants  of  Western 
Europe.  Aristotle  assures  us  that  in  his  time  there  were 
no  asses  in  Pontus.  Scythia,  or  in  the  country  of  the  Celts, 
that  IS  in  modem  Germany  and  France  : and  we  know  that 
even  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  this  animal  was  extremely 
rare  in  England. 

The  wild  ass,  called  Koulan  by  the  Persians,  is  still  com- 
mon m many  parts  of  central  Asia.  It  stands  much  higher 
on  its  limbs  than  the  common  ass,  its  legs  are  longer  and 
more  slender,  and  it  is  altogether  a mure  graceful  and  sym- 
metrical animal.  The  mane  is  composed  of  short  erect  hair, 
of  a dusky  colour,  and  rather  a woolly  texture ; the  colour 
of  the  body  is  a uniform  silvery  grey,  with  a broad  cuffee- 
coloured  stripe  extending  down  the  back,  from  the  mane  to 
the  tail,  and  crossed  on  the  shoulder  by  a transverse  band, 
as  in  the  domestic  variety.  The  Koulan  inhabits  the  parts 
of  Central  Asia,  from  the  Aff"  of  North  latitude  to  the 
nortliera  confines  of  India.  They  migrate  from  nortli  to 
south  according  to  the  season.  In  summer  they  arc  com- 
monly found  about  lake  Aral,  but  in  autumn  they  collect 
in  vast  troops  under  the  conduct  of  a regular  leader,  and 
proceed  towards  the  south,  arriving  at  Cutch  and  Guzerat 
in  October  or  November,  und  returning  northward  again  in 
the  middle  of  spring.  The  Persians  and  Tartars  hold  the 
flesh  of  the  Koulan  in  high  esteem,  ami  hunt  it  in  prefer- 
LMice  to  all  other  descriptions  of  game.  Olearius  assures  us 
that  he  saw  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  wild  asses  slain  in  one 
day  by  the  Schah  of  Persia  and  hU  court,  the  bodies  uf 
which  were  sent  to  the  royal  kitchens  at  Ispahan  ; and  wc 
know  from  Martial,  that  the  epicures  of  Rome  hedd  the  flesh 
of  the  Onager,  or  wild  ass,  in  the  same  estimation  as  we  do 
venison. 

Can  Iraor  »tt  OiMf/er,  aoUqtic  Wiiio  naire 
tHueiiur:  boe intuu, Mil  oi«re  bobcq  btbet. 

Mutial  till  V7. 

From  a passage  in  Pliny  Oih.  viii.  c.  44)  it  would  appear 
that  the  Onager  inhabited  Africa,  and  that  the  roost  deli- 
cate and  liest  flavoured  lalisiones,  or  fat  foals,  were  brought 
from  that  continent  to  the  Roman  markets.  Leo  Africa- 
iius  repeats  the  same  story  of  wild  asses  being  found  in 
Africa,  but  no  traveller  has  since  met  witli  them,  and,  as 
for  as  we  at  present  know,  the  species  is  confined  to  Asia. 
It  has  even  retired  from  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  where  it 
was  formerly  found.  [See  Horse.] 

ASSAF(^TIDA  (in  Botany).  [See  Fehula.] 

ASSAFCETIDA  is  a gum-resin,  obtained  from  the  roots 
uf  the  Ferula  aua/tetida,  a perennial  plant  growing  in 
Persia,  in  Khorassan,  and  in  the  province  of  Lar.  In  its 
reivnt  and  purest  stale  it  is  white  and  transparent,  but 
by  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  of  a clear  brown  colour, 
sometimes  verging  to  red  or  violet,  and  of  a waxy  appear- 
ance. At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  it  is  of  the 
consistence  of  wax.  slightly  viscid  or  glutinous,  and  Ite- 
oming  soft  with  the  heat  of  thu  hand,  by  which  the  grains 
ore  united  into  smaller  or  larger  lumps,  which,  when 
broken,  contain  many  almond-like  pieces.  The  portions 
which  correspond  to  this  description  constitute  the  best  kind 
of  assafiDUda,  which  is  called  assafmtida  in  grains. 

The  inferior  sort  is  dork-brown,  of  a dull,  fatty  appear- 
iinre,  viscid,  and  greasy,  containing  portions  of  the  stalks, 
and  other  impurities : it  is  called  assaftetida  in  masses. 

Sagapenum,  the  source  of  which  is  unknown,  is  by  many 
8U])posed  to  be  a kind  of  asaafifitida. 

The  smell  of  assafustida  is  penetrating,  very  disagreeable, 
•ad  lasts  some  time.  The  ts»le  is  bitter,  unpleasantly  aro- 


matic, of  an  alliaceous  or  garlie-like  cliaracter.  Its  chief 
component  parts  are  volatile  oil.  resin,  and  gum : and  it  is 
soluble  in  vinegar,  proof-spirit,  and  yolk  of  egg.  Triturated 
with  water,  it  forms  an  emulsion,  from  which  the  resin  is 
gradually  precipitated.  Assalmtida  can  only  be  powdered 
ut.the  temperature  of  freezing  (32°  of  Fahrenheit) ; but  even 
after  being  pmdered.  though  kept  in  a cool  place,  it  is  apt 
again  to  run  into  masses. 

An  artificial  assafmtida  is  sometimes  formed  of  resin  and 
garlic  juice;  but  this  has  only  a weak  smell,  and  is  more 
perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Assai'cBtida  acts  on  the  human  system  us  a stimulant, 
more  especially  of  the  nerves  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
It  also  influences,  like  all  gum-reaint,  the  vessels  distributed 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  or  the  pelvis.  Though 
not  so  heating  as  its  chemical  composition  might  lead  us  to 
expect,  it  not  only  directs  the  blooamore  powerfully  to  these 
organs,  but  ensures  its  uniform  supply.  It  is  also  a valuable 
amispa.smodic,  in  irregular  action  of  the  muscles  either  of 
the  respiratory  or  digestive  organs. 

Its  power  of  at  once  rousing  the  nervous  system  and  pro- 
moting the  flow  of  blood  towards  the  enfeebl^  stomach  anu 
b/veU,  render  it  very*  serviceable  in  imperfect  digestion, 
attended  with  constipation. 

From  a knowledge  of  its  powers  in  such  cases,  the  Ro- 
mans employed  it  along  with  their  food,  as  the  Persians 
still  do. 

Ill  hysteria  it  is  extremely  useful,  both  during  an  attack 
of  spa.<im,  and  during  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms. 

In  colic,  and  even  ileus,  its  action  is  often  rapid  and 
effectual,  especially  if  thrown  into  the  rectum  : in  this  way 
vases  of  the  most  obelinate  constipation,  especially  in  hyste- 
rical females,  have  yielded  to  it. 

In  asthma,  in  the  later  stages  of  hooping-cough,  and  in 
the  cough  of  old  age.  in  cough  occurring  in  weakly  subjects 
not  connected  with  infiammatiun  or  tubercles,  above  all,  in 
the  cough  of  hysterical  females,  it  is  of  very  great  service. 
In  the  last-mentioned  case,  it  is  improved  by  aimbination 
with  myrrh  and  preparations  of  iron,  as  it  likewise  is  when 
employed  to  act  on  the  uterine  system. 

It  is  also  emplojed  externally,  as  a means  of  keeping  up 
counter-irritation;  and  a convenient  plaster  may  be  formed 
adding  I - 1 2th  part  of  camphor  to  1)  -1 2ths  of  assafoeiidu. 
hor  internal  exhibition,  pills,  or  tinctum,  or  watery  solution 
(which  must  lie  used  immediately  after  it  is  prepared)  are 
the  ordinary  forms  of  administration.  In  cases  uf  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  especially  enlargement,  and  in  fulness 
or  congestion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  chord,  or  in  any  organic 
disease  of  these,  assafnvnla  is  improper. 

ASSAHAN,  a district  and  town  situated  on  a liver  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  Batta  country,  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Sumatra.  The  town  is  in  3®  I'  N.  lat.  and  52* 
E.  long.  The  river,  which  is  above  4000  feel  w ide  ut  iis 
mouth,  is  shallow,  and  is  tendered  ditllcult  of  access  by  an 
extensive  sand-bank.  The  Portuguese  bad  formerly  a set- 
tlement up  the  Assahan  river,  and  the  remains  of  an  old 
fortification  still  exist,  al>out  70  miles  from  its  entrance, 
wheie  a colony  of  emigrants  from  Java  was  once  established. 

The  commerce  of  Assahan  was  formerly  ver>  considerable, 
hut  has  now  much  declined.  It  is  principally  carried  on 
with  the  Malays  of  the  opposite  peninsula,  and  with  the 
English  settlements  of  Penang  and  Singapore.  Thu  ar- 
ticles of  import  are  salt,  opium,  cotton  go^s,  nuiskets.  and 
gunpowder.  The  ex])orts  are  various — dye-woods,  rattans, 
wax,  rice,  and  horses.  A trade  in  slaves  was  formerly  car- 
ried on  from  Assahan.  As  many  as  300,  mostly  feniuies, 
have  been  sent  away  in  one  year  to  Malacca : and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  small  comparative  value  then  placed 
upon  human  beings  in  the  Eastern  markets,  where  a horse 
sold  for  thirty  dollars,  while  the  price  demanded  by  the 
merchants  for  their  fellow-creatures  varied,  according  to  age 
and  bodily  capabiUtv,  from  twelve  to  forty  dollars  per  liuad. 
Happily  this  trade  has  partaken  of  the  general  commeicial 
depression. 

The  {topulation  of  the  whole  district  was  estimated  in  i M2 
at  7O,U0C.  Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  tribes  who  make  up 
tliis  number,  arc  said  to  be  addicted  to  caimibalUm.  (See 
Hamilton's  FUut  Jrtdia  Gazetteer.) 

ASSASSINS,  a military  and  religious  order,  formed  in 
Persia  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  a mmifiuatiun  of  the 
Ismaelites,  who  were  themselves  a branch  of  the  great  Mo- 
hammedan sect  of  the  Shiites,  t^e  supporters  of  the  claims 
uf  All's  posterity  to  the  caliphate.  [^  Alt  ben  Abi  Ta* 
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LIB.*]  But  amoti{(  the  Uraueliles  there  were  many  who  I 
were  Mua<«ulmans  only  in  uppearancc.  and  whose  secret  I 
doctrine  ainuuntL'<l  to  this  : that  no  action  was  either  kuinI 
or  bad  in  iUelf.  and  Uiat  all  reliKioiui  were  the  inveutioi^  of 
men.  TIteso  unbelievers  were  formed  into  a secret  society 
by  one  Abdallah,  a man  of  tho  old  Persian  race,  who  had 
been  bruuKht  up  in  the  religion  of  the  Moffi,  and  was  a hater 
of  the  Arabs  and  of  their  Ikith.  After  several  bloody  insur- 
rections ogainst  tho  Ablwside  caliphs,  tho  lanueliCes  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  on  the  Uirone  of  Kgypt  a pretended  de- 
scendant of  Isinuel,  the  seventh  Imaum  in  the  line  of  All. 
from  whom  the  Ismaelites  had  taken  their  name.  [See 
I'iMAELiTKS.]  TUis  desc<mdant,  whose  name  was  Obeid 
Allah  Mehdee,  was  the  founder  of  the  Fatemite  dynasty, 
HO  called  from  Fatema,  Mohammed's  daughter.  Under  the 
proicctioi)  of  these  princes  a lodge  of  the  secret  doctrine  was 
established  at  Cairo,  and  its  members  spread  over  a great  part 
of  Asia.  Their  ostensible  object  was  to  maintain  the  claims 
of  the  Fatemite  caliphs  to  universal  dominion,  and  to  urge 
the  destruction  of  tlic  caliphs  of  Bagdad  as  usurpers.  One  of 
the  adepts,  Hassan  ben  8abah,  thought  of  turning  these  in- 
Btrumeuts  to  his  own  advantage.  He  hod  HUed  high  offices 
under  the  sultan  of  the  Seljucide  Turks,  but  on  being  dis- 
graced, he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  received  with  dis- 
tinrtiou  hy  tho  caliph,  became  a sealuus  adherent  of  the 
Ismaehte  lodge,  and  after  many  vicissitudes  and  wanderings 
ui>tuined  possession,  hy  tho  aid  of  his  brethren,  of  tho  hill- 
fort  of  Alamoot  (or  vulturg'i  nest),  situated  to  the  north  of 
Casvin,  in  Persia,  and  there(A.D.  109U)  established  an  inde- 
pcndnnt  society  or  order,  c^n^isting  of  seven  degrees,  with 
nimself  at  the  head  as  sheikh  al  jebel,  t.  e.,  sheikh  of  the 
mountain.  Under  him  c&mc  three  dai  al  kebir,  the  grand 
priors  of  the  order;  3dly,  the  dais,  or  initiated  masters ; 4tbly, 
the  refcoks.  or  companions;  5tlily.  tho  fcflavees,or  devoted; 
6thly,  tho  laseeks,  aspirants  or  novices : 7thlv,  the  propbano, 
or  common  people.  Hassan  drew  out  for  the  dais,  or  initiated, 
a catechism  consisting  of  seven  heads,  among  which  were— 
implicit  oliediencu  to  their  chief : secrecy  : and  lastly,  the 
principle  of  seeking  the  allegorical  and  not  the  plain  sense 
in  the  korun,  by  which  means  the  text  could  be  distorted 
into  anything  the  interpreter  pleased.  This  did  away 
effectiinlly  with  all  flxea  rules  of  morality  or  faith.  But 
this  secret  knowledge  was  condned  to  a few  : the  rest  were 
bound  to  a strict  obwrvanco  of  tho  letter  of  the  kornn.  The 
most  elfcctual  class  in  the  order  were  the  fedavees — 
youths  often  purchased  or  stolen  from  llieir  parents  when 
children,  and  bmught  up  under  a particular  system  of  edu- 
cation, calculated  to  impress  u])on  their  minds  the  omnipo- 
tence of  tiic  sheikh,  and  tlie  criminality  as  well  as  utter 
im{xissibility  of  evading  his  orders,  which  were  like  the 
mandateit  of  heaven  itself.  Tlienc  fodavecs  were  clothed  in 
white,  with  red  bonnets  and  girdles,  and  armed  with  sharp 
daggers  ; but  liiey  assumed  all  sorts  of  disguises  when  sent 
on  a mission.  Marco  Polo  gives  a curious  romantii^  account 
of  the  ganlen  at  Alamoot,  to  which  tho  fe<lavee,  designed  for 
an  jin;K>rtant  mission,  w-as  carried  in  a state  of  temporary  stu- 
por produced  by  powerful  opiates,  and  where,  on  awakening, 
no  found  every  thing  that  could  excite  and  gratify  his  senses. 
Ho  was  maiie  to  believe  that  this  was  a foretaste  of  the 
paradise  of  the  pMphel,  n^served  tor  his  faithful  and  devote*! 
servants,  and  thus  became  willing  to  encounter  death,  even 
under  the  most  appalling  forms,  in  order  to  secure  a per- 
manent seat  in  tlie  aiiode  of  bliss.  Marco  Polo's  narra- 
tive is  conSrmed  by  Arabian  writers,  and  Von  Hammer 
incUues  to  believe  it  true  in  the  main ; others  attribute 
tlie  visions  in  the  ganlen  to  the  cflects  of  the  intoxicating 
repiralion  administered  to  the  fedavees.  The  name  of 
aiihish,  which  is  that  of  an  opiate  made  from  hemp-leaves, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  tho  word  ‘ A4sas>ins:' 
others  derive  the  latter  from  Hassan  ben  Sabah,  tho  founder 
of  the  order.  The  word  becoming  familiar  to  the  crusaders 
was  by  them  carried  to  Europe,  where  it  was  used  as  syno- 
nymous with  that  of  «corriM.  or  hire<l  munlerer:  but  the 
Italians  have  adopted  it  to  signify  a roblier  on  the  high  road, 
without  necessarily  implying  the  crime  of  murder. 

The  Assassins,  either  by  force  or  treachery,  gained  p<>»- 
sessiiUi  <»f  many  other  castles  and  hill-forts  in  Persia,  The 
aultun  Melek  ^hab  attacked  them,  the  doctors  of  the  law 
excommunicated  tlieiu.but  the  fc*lavees  carried  secret  death 
among  their  enemies:  the  sultan's  minister,  Nizam  ul  Mulk, 
was  stabbed,  and  his  masU'r  s«ior  after  died  suddenly,  it 
was  supposed  by  poison.  Tlie  Assassins  spread  into  Syria, 
where  they  acquired  strongholds  in  the  mountains  near 


Tripoli ; and  ibc  sukan  of  the  Seljueidoa  waa  glad  to  tos 
to  an  agreement  by  granting  them  several  districtf.  Hii- 
Tcan  bell  S»l>ah  having  extended  bis  order  over  great  pan  d 
the  Mohammedan  world,  died  at  Alamoot  in  11^4,  liie 
tiiirty-five  years'  raign.  He  bequeathed  bis  autbontt 
Keah  Buzoorg  Oomeid,  one  of  dais  of  the  order. 
soorg  renewed  the  war  with  the  Seljucides.  and  Au»s 
Wefa,  his  Dai  al  Kebir  in  Syria,  entei^  into  a tempi*i.'^ 
alliance  with  Baldwin  II.  king  of  JeruHalem.  throueb  *Ai 
agency  of  Hugo  de  Payens,  grand  master  of  the  Tempbri 
against  their  common  eoemies  the  Seljucide  Turks.  Aflr 
Ibis,  the  Assassins  were  sometimes  on  friendly  temn.  be 
oftener  at  variance,  with  the  Christian  pnnees  of  &Tru 
and  Palestine,  as  well  as  with  their  Muhammed&n  neu*:- 
bours.  To  accomplish  their  object  they  never  scruple*, 
resort  to  assassination.  In  1126  the  prince  of  Mosul  «t‘ 
stubbed  as  he  entered  tho  mosque  by  Assassins  di>ecar 
as  dervises ; soon  after,  a caliph  of  Bagdad  was  k.: - 
likewise,  and  also  a sultan  of  Cairo,  nolwithstandinc  ' 
Fatemite  descent.  In  il5l  Raymond  count  of  Trp 
was  stabbed  by  the  Assassins;  it  was  suspected,  at  ti 
instigation  of  his  wife.  At  this  time  the  Syrian  l^^r- 
of  the  Assassins  bud  become  in  a manner  indepera-: 
of  tho  Persian  one.  The  sheikhs  of  the  latter,  succe^^* 
of  Buzoorg.  continued  to  reside  at  Alamoot,  but  they 
Weak  and  profligate:  one  of  them,  Hassan,  who  lial  di 
rashness  to  disclose  in  public  the  mysteries  of  the  mir 
was  murdered  by  his  son  Mohammed,  who  was  his» 
poisoned  by  liis  son  Jellal-ed-deen,  who  succeeded  hia  j 
1177.  Jellal-ed-deen  was  a man  of  more  sense  thso  bs 
redecessors ; he  made  bis  peace  with  the  caliph,  test ' 
arem  on  the  great  pilgrimage  to  Mekka.  and  received  n> 
appellation  of  New  Mussulman.  After  a short  but  pearth. 
reign  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aladdin,  who.  bet: 
murdered,  the  office  of  sheikh  al  Jebel  devolved  upon 
eil-deen.  Aladdin's  son.  By  this  time  the  calipb  of 
had  applied  to  the  great  Mongol  conqueror,  Mangoo  kn 
wlio  sent  his  brother  Hulakoo  to  exterminate  the  murder  > 
sect.  Alamoot  was  taken,  and  Roken-ed-deen  was  aut: 
prisoner ; tho  fortress  Kirdcoo  resisted  for  three  years. : 
at  last  all  the  haunts  of  the  Assassins  were  tuken.  and 
inmates  were  massacred  without  distinction,  a.  d.  1256. 

The  Syrian  or  western  branch  of  the  Assassins,  bov««r 
continued  to  exist  for  some  yean  later  under  iLcir  I>  i 
Kebir.  Massyad.  not  far  from  Beyroot,  was  their  pnzrra 
stronghold.  The  liUlory  of  this  branch  is  the  most  farmer. 
Kuro(H>ans.  being  much  interwoven  with  that  uf  the  «i»» 
den  and  of  Uie  great  Sultan  Sula-cd-deen.  The  latter  vs 
several  times  in  danger  from  the  dagg«n  of  the  As%a->  - 
Tile  Dai  al  Kebir  Sinan,  a man  who  had  a reputation  for  -r 
tity,  sent  in  1173  an  embansy  to  Almeric,  the  Cbristian  U:. 
of  Jerusalem,  offering,  in  his  name  and  that  of  his  peopk  , 
embrace  ChrUtiaiiity,  on  condition  that  the  Templars,  s; 
were  their  neigbl>oun,  should  remit  the  annual  tribute  . 
two  thousand  gold  ducats  which  they  had  nnposod  on  i;r- 
and  live  in  future  in  peace  and  good  neighbourhood  toviv 
them.  Almeric wosdelighted  with  the  offer,  and  di»oi>- 
Uic  envoy  with  honour.  The  envoy,  however,  on  his 
to  his  territM^',  was  killed  by  a party  of  Templar!,.  ’ 
Gaultier  du  Mesnil.  After  this  the  Assassins  reavt- 
again  to  their  daggers,  which  they  had  laid  aside  for  mi  ' 
yean.  Among  other  victims.  Conrad,  uiarr|uis  of  T?* 
and  Montferrat.  was  murdered  by  two  fedavee*  in  t_: 
market-place  of  Tyre,  1192.  The  reasons  fi>r  this  munif 
which  some  have  a.«cribcd  to  Richard  of  Kngland.  bi'' 
been  the  subject  of  along  controvenv.  which  Von  Hamifr' 
does  not  succeed  in  elucidating.  The  Assassins  kept 
Chrislinns  of  Tripoli  in  perpetual  fear.  They  levied  r«e 
tributions  on  the  Christian  princes  for  the  safetv  of  tt< 
lives:  and  they  even  demanded  it  of  St.  Louis,  kior 
France,  on  his  passing  through  Acre  on  his  return  fra 
the  Daroielta  expedition.  Louis,  however,  indignatt' 
refused.  At  last  the  Syrian  Assassins  were  conquet^.  i*t 
their  stronghold  taken,  by  Rihars.  the  Mamluke  Sultaa 
Egypt,  fourteen  jeors  alter  the  destruction  of  the  ea«fr 
branch  by  the  Mongols.  Many,  however.  foun*l  refuge  ' 
the  mountains  of  .Sy  ria,  and  became  mixed  with  the  Yr*c.-. 
KounU  : and  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  order  are  believvii ' 
linger  still  among  them.  (Hammer,  GesrJhcA/e  der  Asss^ 
sinen  : also  Sir  John  Malcolm  s //istory 
Wilken's  Uitiory  nf  the  Crusttdes.) 

ASSAULT  and  BATTRRV.  An  assault  has  been  ea 
monly  defined  to  be  ‘ an  attempt  or  oiffirr  with  fom  sd 
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rioleopc  to  do  a corporal  hurt  to  another.'  Thus,  presentini; 
a yijn  at  a pi?rs>n  within  the  distance  to  which  it  will  carry, 
thruwint;  a stone  or  other  missile  at  liim.  drawinj;  a iwo^ 
and  wavinii'  it*  or  even  holdin];  up  a fist  in  a tbrealeninK 
manner,  are  given  as  instances  of  assault.  An  assault 
<loos  not  necessanly  imply  any  corporal  injury  done  to 
the  party  aa-aulte*! ; pointing  or  snapping  a loaded  gun 
at  a person  behind  bia  back,  so  that  ho  is  not  aware  of 
his  danger,  woukl  be  an  asiault.  though  no  actual  injury 
is  .sustainc  1.  Rut  it  has  long  been  settled  law,  that  no 
words,  however  insolent  and  provoking,  unaccompanied  by 
an  act  of  violcnci*.  can  amount  to  an  assault. 

A battery,  which  is  said  to  imply  an  assault,  consists  of 
any  kind  of  corporal  injury,  however  small,  designedly  done 
to  another  bv  an  actual  contact  with  his  person.  The  injury 
need  notl>c  <)one  by  the  immediate  hand  of  the  party  ; nor  is 
it  material  whether  the  act  is  wilful  or  iHrt,  provide  it  pro- 
ccefls  from  a mischievous  design.  Thus,  in  t case  where  a 
lighted  squib  was  thrown  into  a market-place,  which  was 
tossed  about  from  hand  to  hand  and  at  last  struck  a man  in 
the  face  and  put  out  his  eye.  it  was  holden  to  be  an  assault 
and  battery  by  the  first  thrower. 

A person  who  commits  an  assault  and  battery  is  liable  to 
an  action  of  trespass  by  the  party  injured,  and  also  to  a 
criminal  prosecution  for  a misdemeanor  and  breach  of  the 
peace ; but  the  proceeding  by  indictment  and  action  for  the 
same  assault  is  alwavs  discouraged  in  practice  • and  where 
a defendant  is  found  guilty  upon  an  indictment,  and  the 
court  is  informed  that  an  action  has  been  brmight  for  the 
s.ame  injury,  a nominal  sentence  is  usually  passed,  unless 
the  prosecutor  will  consent  to  discontinue  his  action. 

It  is  not  um*onimon  to  permit  the  prosecutor  of  an  in- 
dictment for  a common  assault  to  compound  the  offence 
with  the  defendant  even  after  he  has  been  convicted;  and 
upon  tho  declaration  of  the  former  that  he  is  satisfied, 
a nominal  punishment  only  is  imposed.  This  practice, 
which  U called  speaking  »crM  the  prosecutor,  has  been 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  tho  person  really 
injured  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution,  and  of  compelling 
the  offhntlcr  to  make  him  some  compensalion,  without  the 
circuity  of  a civil  action.  Though  sanctioned  by  long  usage, 
it  is  a relaxation  of  the  strict  rules  of  the  cnminal  law,  and  is 
liable  to  much  objection  in  principle,  as  enabling  an  indi- 
vidual to  assume  the  character  of  a public  prosecutor  for  the 
purpose  of  rcflressing  a private  wrong.  This  objection  to 
tho  practice  has  been  strongly  animadverted  upon  by  Mr. 
Justice  Ulackslone,  and  it  is  now  much  less  frequent  than 
fortoerly.  (Blackstone  s Commentaries,  vol,  iv.  p.  36:t.) 

The  puniihmcnt  of  persons  convicted  of  common  assaults 
is  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  ex- 
ercised upon  the  oimunstanres  of  each  particular  case.  By 
a variety  of  statutes,  assaults  aggravated  with  respect  to 
the  place  where,  or  the  persons  on  whom,  thev  were  com- 
mitfed,  were  formerly  punishable  with  great  severity;  most 
of  these  statutes  were,  however,  repealed  by  the  stat.  9 
Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  which  authorises  an  increased  punishment 
upon  certain  spcciflcrl  cases  of  aggravated  assaults.  Thus, 
persons  convicted  of  assaulting  magistrates,  officers,  or 
other  persons  concerned  in  preserv  ing  wrecks,  are,  by  the 
‘J-lth  section  of  that  statute,  liable  to  be  transported  for 
seven  years. or  to  l>e  imprisoned,  with  or  without  haul  labour, 
at  tho  discretion  of  the  court.  So  also,  by  the  23th  section, 
{wrsons  convicted  (1)  of  any  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a 
felony  : (2)  of  any  assault  upon  a peace  or  revenue  officer 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty  : (3)  of  any  assault  with  intent 
to  re-sist  the  lawful  apprehension  of  the  party  assaulting  for 
any  ofTonro  against  the  law  ; (-1)  of  any  assault  committed 
in  pursuance  of  a conspiracy  to  raise  wages,  may  be  im- 
prisoned, with  hard  labour,  fur  any  term  not  exceeding  two 
years. 

The  statute  of  33  Henry  VIII.  c.  12,  which  punishes 
as<.auUs  in  the  king's  palaces  with  the  loss  of  tho  right 
hand  and  perpetual  imprisonment,  has  beer.  rcpeale<l  by 
the  above  statute  of  tho  9 Geo.  IV.  c.  31  ; btit  it  seems  that 
the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  the  right  hand  attacheil  by  the 
common  law  to  assaults  coromiUcil  in  the  actual  presence 
of  the  king,  or  in  his  constructive  presence  in  the  suporior 
courts  of  law,  still  remains.  This  subject  was  much  dis- 
Qtis<e<l  in  a case  which  occurred  in  1799,  when  the  Karl  of 
Thanet,  and  several  other  persons,  were  convicieil  of  a 
riotous  a.**soult  and  rescue  in  a court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
ami  Gaol  Delivery  at  Maidstone.  U)>on  their  lieing  Imiught 
vjp  for  judgment,  the  eourt  of  King's  Bench  cntertaine<l 


doubts  whether  it  was  not  imperative  upon  tliero  to  pass  the 
specific  sentenre  of  amputation  ; but  the  attorney-general 
entered  a Noti  proscr/ui  as  to  those  parts  of  the  charge  upon 
which  tlie  doubts  had  arisen.  (See  IIowcU's  <S/u/c  T/  taZ«, 
vol.  27,  p 822.) 

Actions  for  trivial  assaults  were  formerly  among  the 
most  frequent  subjects  of  litigation  in  our  courts  of  justice  ; 
and  in  cutler  to  Discourage  them,  it  was  enacted  by  the 
ilalute  of  22  and  23  Car.  II.,  c.  9.  that  * in  all  actions  of 
Bssault  and  battery,  wherein  the  judge  at  the  trial  of  tho 
cause  shall  not  certify  upon  the  reeord  that  an  assault  and 
battery  were  sufficiently  proved,  the  plaintiff,  in  case  Llie 
jury  shall  find  the  damages  to  be  under40s.,  shall  recover  no 
more  costs  than  the  damages  so  found  shall  auiuuitt  unta' 

By  a recent  statute  (9  Geo.  4.  c.  31,  sect.  27).  persons 
guilty  of  common  assaults  may  bo  convicted  summarily  by 
two  magistrates,  who  are  empowered  to  impose  a fine  not 
excoeding  5/.,  with  the  costs  ; and  in  case  of  ncm  iiayment, 
to  commit  offenders  to  prison  for  two  months.  By  the  28lli 
section  of  tlie  same  statute,  a certificate  under  the  hands  of 
the  c.>nvicting  magistrates  that  the  complaint  was  dismissed 
Bs  trivial,  or  that  the  assault  coro{daineu  of  was  justified,  or 
payment  of  the  fine  adjudged,  or  completion  of  the  term  of 
imprisonment  ih*'  non-payment  thereof,  shall  bo  a bar  to  all 
furtlicr  pro''«edings,  criminal  or  eivii.  fur  the  same  cause. 

ASSAYING,  a chemical  operation,  which  differs  from 
analysis  only  in  degree.  Wh«i  an  onalysis  is  performed, 
the  nature  and  proportions  of  all  the  ingredients  of  a sub- 
stance are  determined;  but  in  assaying,  tlie  quantity  of 
any  particular  metal  only  which  the  ore  or  mixture  under 
examination  may  contain  is  ascertaincfl,  without  reference 
to  the  sulistances  with  which  it  is  mixed  or  alloyed. 

The  operations  of  assaying  are  sometimes  conducted 
entirely  in  what  is  called  tte  dry  stay,  or  by  heat ; at  other 
times  in  the  moist  way,  or  by  acids  and  other  re-agents ; 
and  in  some  esses  both  metliods  are  necessarily  resorted  to 
in  ossaying  the  same  ore  or  mixture  of  metals. 

The  use  of  the  term  assaying  is  sometimes  restricted  to 
alloys  or  mixtures  of  gold  and  silver;  but  in  the  present 
article  wc  shall  point  out  the  methods  of  assaying  the  ores 
of  the  following  metals  also— copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  and 
zinc. 

The  assaying  of  silver  and  gold  is  effected  by  a process 
called  eupeUatinn.  Cupels  are  small  flat  crucibles  roado  by 
pressing  )>one  a>^h,  raoisteneil  with  water,  into  circular  steel 
moulds,  and  they  are  driorl  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Tho 
principle  upon  which  the  operation  depends  is,  that  all 
metals  with  which  gold  and  silver  are  usually  alloyed,  are 
c»jnvertible  into  oxides  by  exposure  to  atmospheric  air  at  a 
high  temperature,  whereas  the  precious  metals  remain  un- 
acted upon. 

To  assay  silver  by  ciipellation,  it  is  requisite  to  obtain  lead 
as  free  as  possible  from  silver ; when  it  is  procure<l  by  reduc- 
ing lithorge,  it  contains  only  about  half  a grain  of  silver  in  a 
pound  ; and  this  portion  may  bo  neglected.  The  siU'er  to 
be  assayed  is  flattened  and  mode  quite  clean  ; about  thirty- 
six  grains  are  to  be  weighed  and  wrapped  up  in  tlie  proper 
quantity  of  lead,  which  depends  upon  that  of  the  base  metal 
in  the  alloy : this,  if  coarse,  is  hanler  than  standard  silver, 
of  a brilliant  glassy  appearance,  and  is  flattened  with  diffi- 
culty on  the  anvil ; if  soft,  easily  flattened,  and  if  a dea<l- 
white  colour,  a nearer  approacli  to  purity  is  indicated  ; the 
quantity  of  lead  must  then  be  apportioned  acoording  to  the 
experience  of  the  a-ssaycr.  and  varies  from  three  to  fifteen 
times  the  weight  of  alloy  to  be  operated  on.  It  is  to  bo 
observed,  that  cupels  do  not  absorb  more  than  their  own 
weight  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  also  that  if  (he  quantity  of  this 
metal  be  too  large,  some  of  the  silver  is  carried  with  the 
oxide  into  the  eupci.  and  a loss  of  prmluct  is  incurred. 

The  alloy  and  lead  arc  to  be  put  into  a cupel  when  ma;lc 
very  hot  in  a small  earthen  oven,  called  a niu/ffc.  which  is 
placed  in  the  assay  furnace;  tho  mixture  soon  fuses,  is 
covered  with  a coat  of  oxide  of  lead,  becomes  flattened,  gives 
off  fumes,  and  considerable  motion  ensues  on  its  surt'arc. 
The  lead  thus  gradually  oxidizing  and  fusing  is  absorlied  by 
the  cupel,  anil  carries  with  it  the  baser  metals  w iib  which 
the  silver  was  alloyed.  Tho  alloyis  at  first  flat,  but  becomes 
gra<lually  convex,  and  presents  contiuually  increasing  shin- 
ing points;  when  this  happens,  the  cupel  is  to  be  brought 
forw.'inl  to  the  mouth  of  the  muffle;  the  shining  points  dis- 
appear, the  silver  liccomos  iridescent,  and  llio  operation  is 
complete,  ('arc  must  be  taken  to  allow  the  assay  to  cool 
very  gradually,  and  its  weight  will  denote  the  quantity  of 
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6no  silver  rontained  in  the  quantity  of  the  alloy  subjected 
to  examination. 

The  aBsaymg  of  ^old  is  performed,  to  a certain  extent, 
exartly  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  silver ; and  if  the  gold 
were  alloyed  only  with  copper,  the  process  would  oe  as 
simple  as  that  of  silver  assaying.  Usually,  however,  gold 
contains  silver,  and  this  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  cupellr* 
tion  ; the  parting  process  is  therefore  had  recourse  to : this 
ronsists  in  dissolving  the  silver  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  which 
leaves  the  gold  perfectly  pure,  unless  the  silver  is  so  small 
in  quantity  as  to  be  protected  by  the  gold  from  the  action  of 
the  acid,  which  U very  commonly  the  case.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty  the  gold  alloy,  supposing  it  to  weigh  twelve  grains, 
is  to  have  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  grains  of  pure  silver 
added  to  it,  and  to  be  cupelled  with  one  hundred  and  eight 
grains  of  load.  The  button  obtained  is  to  be  flattened  into  a 
late  of  about  one  inch  and  a half  long,  and  four  or  five  lines 
road,  returned  to  the  furnace,  kept  for  some  time  at  a red 
heat,  taken  out  and  suffered  to  cool,  and  rolled  up  about  the 
size  of  a quilL  Thiv  is  to  be  put  in  a matrass  with  about 
three  times  its  weight  of  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1.25.  and 
heated  on  a sand-bath.  By  the  action  of  the  acid  the  silver 
is  dissolved,  and  the  rorniftt,  as  they  are  termed,  of  gold,  are 
left  of  a dull-brown  cdour,  and  without  any  metallic  appear- 
ance ; these  are  repeatedly  washed  with  distilled  water,  and 
heated  in  small  clay  crucibles  to  bright  redness.  The  pieces 
of  gold  having  thus  acquired  their  usual  appearance  and 
properties,  arc  to  be  weighed,  the  absolute  loss  in  weight 
indicating  the  purity  of  the  alloy  subjected  to  trial. 

/ron  orei  *vre  chiefly  of  three  kinds : the  impure  protocar- 
bonate. commonly  called  the  ar^hllaceous  iron  ore ; the 
peroxide,  including  the  specular  and  hematite  iron  ores ; the 
olarlc.  or  magnetic  ore,  which  is  a compound  of  the  pro- 
toxide and  peroxide.  The  argillaceous  iron  ore  is  that  which 
supplies  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  obtained  in  Britain  ; 
the  hematite  occurs  in  north  Lancashire  and  many  other 
place.v ; the  mines  of  Elba  yield  the  specular  ore,  whilst  the 
Swedish  iron  is  obtaine<l  principally  from  the  magnetic  ore. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  assaying  these 
ores,  but  the  principle  is  in  all  of  them  the  same  ; it  is  that 
of  separating  the  oxygen  from  the  iron,  by  the  greater  affinity 
of  charcoal  for  that  element  at  high  temperatures.  The 
operation  of  the  charcoal  is  frequently  assisted  by  the  use 
of  a flux  to  combine  with  the  earthy  matter,  and  to  convert 
it  into  such  a glass  as  will  let  the  melted  metal  easily  fall 
through,  and  form,  on  cooling,  a clean  button.  A flux  com- 
posed of  lime  and  bottle  glass  has  been  used,  or  the  clay 
which  accompanies  the  ary^laceous  iron  ore  is  to  be  burnt 
and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  oflinie  ; 20U  grains  of  the 
powderc<l  ore  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  this 
flirx  and  forty  grains  of  powdered  charcoal ; the  mixture, 
put  into  a Cornish  and  Hessian  crucible,  is  to  be  heated  in 
a wind-fumaco  or  a forge.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  appor- 
tion the  charcoal  exactly  to  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  ore ; 
when  it  is  either  too  large  or  too  small,  the  product  of  iron 
is  deficient,  and  this  will  be  denoted  by  the  imperfection  of 
the  gloss. 

In  the  supplement  to  the  Enetfclopftdia  Britanmca^ 
Mr.  Musliet  has  given  the  results  uf  using  various  fluxes 
with  an  iron  ore  that  yielded  forly-six  per  cent,  of  the 
metal;  and  it  appears  that  the  following  mixture  of 
the  ore  and  substances,  all  of  course  reduced  to  powder, 
gave  the  largest  proportion  of  iron  : ore  2UU  grains,  lime 
100,  borax  100,  charcoal  40,  gave  9 1 of  metal ; it  is  there- 
fore evident  that  only  one-half  per  cent,  of  iron  remained  in 
the  glass. 

According  to  M.  Descotils  {Ann.  de  ChimU,  t.  84.  p.  1 88), 
the  earthy  f^rtion  of  the  argillaoeous  iron  ore  is  frequently 
such  as  to  form  a glass  without  adding  a^y  flux  whatever  to 
the  charcoal.  He  used  crucibles  lined  with  a mixture  of 
clay  and  charcoal ; and  thus,  among  many  other  asiiayi,  with 
nearly  similar  results,  an  ore  which  was  found  by  anal)»is 
to  contain  about  thirty-seven  and  three  quarters  percent,  of 
iron  yii-lded  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  metal,  and  the  gloss 
was  of  excellent  quality. 

Copper  oree,  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  assaying 
them,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes— those  that  contain 
sulphur,  and  those  that  do  not.  The  former  class  may  be 
subdivided  into  such  as  also  contain  iron  pyrites,  arsenic, 
lilt,  lead,  ztm*.  &c„  with  a considerable  quantity  of  earthy 
mailer;  and  such  as  are  com|>osed  principally  uf  a mixture 
of  the  iulphurets  uf  copper  uiul  iron,  with  but  small  por- 
•ioTis  if  any.  of  other  metallic  nr  eorthy  minerals. 


To  treat  the  first  subdivision  of  the  sulphureoae  ore*  (woKk 
constitute  at  least  99-1  OUths  of  all  copper  ores  sold  in  Grssi 
Britain),  a flux  should  be  prepared  by  mixing  the  follov^c^ 
ingredients  in  the  under-mentioned  weights* — 


2 parts 

Fluor  spar. 

) ditto 

. Slaked  time. 

1 ditto 

. Borax, 

1 ditto 

. Red  argol  (impure  tartar  k 

^ ditto 

, Nitre, 

all  finely  powdered  and  well  mixed. 

The  sample  of  ore  being  reduced  to  a coarse  powder,  take 
40(J*  grains  of  it.  and  c^cine  it  in  a Cornish  or  Hesvu 
crucible,  at  a moderate  red  heat,  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  stirring  it  repeatedly  with  an  iron  rod  flattened  at 
the  end.  During  this  operauon  the  ore  will  increa*e  coqm- 
derably  in  bulk,  and  it  should  never  lie  continued  after  tha 
begins  to  diminish.  Having  taken  out  the  crucible  in  order 
to  allow  it  to  cool,  fill  the  fumacet  with  fuel,  and  put  on  ibr 
cover  to  increase  the  heat.  When  cool,  mix  the  ore,  witbuW 
taking  it  out  of  the  crucible,  with  about  400  grmna  of  tkr 
prepa^  flux,  and  cover  the  surface  of  the  mixture  vuk 
common  salt;  introduce  it  into  the  furnace,  and  continue  t 
therein,  at  a while  heat,  until  the  whole  is  well  melted, 
which  will  be  known  by  the  surface  of  the  mass  assuming  i 
smooth  and  quiet  aspect.  If  the  fhmsce  is  in  good  cend.'- 
tioD,  this  will  generally  be  effected  in  about  twenty  minuus. 
Should  the  operator  have  reason  to  think  that  the  mixtur* 
in  the  crucible  has  not  melted  thin,  so  as  to  allow  ibe 
metallic  regulus  to  subside  through  the  slag,  be  may  pro- 
ject upon  it  a mixture  of  a scruple  each  of  nitre,  borax,  sad 
argol;  and  this  may  bo  again  repeated  if  necessary.  aiUini, 
however,  ten  grains  of  flour  of  sulphur.  When  thoroughir 
melted,  pour  the  contents  of  the  crucible  into  a hemispben 
cal  iron  mould,  previously  warmed  and  greased  ; allow  itt> 
become  solid,  and  then  quench  it  in  water.  Separate  thr 
button  of  regulus  from  the  slag  with  a small  hammer:  x 
ought  to  be  round  and  well  defined,  of  a roddisb-bron 
colour  with  shades  of  blue,  or  else  bluisb  white.  When  d 
the  former  colour,  it  contains  a little  more  sulphur  than  iLc 
latter.  Should  the  button  of  regulus  exhibit  a bnllsao: 
bluish-white  surface,  the  slag  should  be  re-melted  with  twi 
drachms  of  red  argol,  and  a scruple  each  of  slacked  Iiisr 
and  sulphur,  which  will  give  a small  button  of  regulus  to  be 
added  to  the  former.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  i 
button  of  re^lut  with  a nucleus  of  metallic  copper  sltocl; 
always  be  rejected,  and  a fresh  assay  commenced,  calcimnf 
the  ore  less.  And  if,  when  the  slag  and  button  of  regulut 
are  quenched  in  water,  it  renders  the  latter  imtneduiid} 
turbid,  and  of  a dirty  orange-yellow  colour,  it  should  the 
bo  rejected : the  ore  in  this  case  also  having  been  too  mutb 
calcined,  or  too  large  a quantity  of  nitre  used.  On  tb- 
contrary,  if  the  regulus  does  not  collect  in  a compact 
defined  button,  but  spreads  under  the  slag  a considerable 
way  up  the  sides  of  the  mould,  and  of  a dull-browo  aspect, 
the  ore  has  not  been  sufficiently  calcined. 

The  regulus  must  now  bo  calcined : for  which  purpese 
reduce  it  to  powder,  and  expose  it  in  a clean  crucible  to  s 
very  dull  red  lieat,  constantly  stirring  it.  As  the  operatioc 
proceeds,  the  beat  must  Ite  increaseu  and  the  stirring  con- 
tinued. until  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  dissipated.  £&pr- 
cial  care  roust  be  taken,  particularly  at  the  commencement  ot 
the  operation,  to  prevent  the  regulus  from  clotting  or  stick- 
ing ti^ther,  which  is  caused  by  excess  of  heat  or  want  of 
stirring,  and  mudi  retard.^  the  operation.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  also  to  the  calcination  of  ores. 

7*hc  crucible  having  been  removed  from  the  furnace,  an^ 
allowed  to  oool,  add  to  (he  calcined  regulus  about  a dracha 
each  of  borax  and  red  argol.  with  a scruple  of  nitre,  coveriQ:; 
the  whole  with  common  salt.  Melt  the  mixture  well,  aihi 
pour  it  into  a mould  as  before;  quench  it  in  water,  and 
knock  off  the  slag  (v  hich  reserve)  from  the  metallic  butt-^n 
The  latter  is  now  termed  coarse  copper,  and  rcouires  to  be 
refined  ; fur  which  purpose  return  tlie  crucible  to  the  fur- 
nace, putting  into  it  the  button  uf  copper,  upon  which,  wbeo 

* The  wdelil  uwil  by  aiMvera  ot  om  i»  400  troy  jrnilBa. 

I00(lrchair>lly  rallrd  which  i«  •uHiT>cM  a"wn  lo  onv.  noH 

lu  ow-elKhih  Urv  fivlnt  • bdttog  Cial  vrtaha  tM  Ufrar  rlvhltia  t*  mm  W 
pmtiira  ton  thrp*yij(l,tlw  |wr  rMit.,  and  «o  on.  The  all  tka  evpfn 

gr^  Anw-lird  in  ilriMt  Kritiua  i>  aUmt  riaki  aa-l  a hall  I'M  cent. 
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u»rtJ,  and  r-cinim  bailkcr  lUod  nornner,  bniif  kept  with  tiw  Mcrath 
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tnelted,  project  About  half  a drachm  of  flux  (prepared  as 
below),  and  the  like  quantity  of  common  salt.  Shut  up  the 
furnace  for  about  two  minutes,  or  until  the  flux  is  well 
melted,  and  then  pour  out  into  the  mould  as  before.  Sepa- 
rate the  flux  (which  reser>e)  from  the  button : and  if  the 
latter  does  not  appear  to  be  fine  (or  free  from  alloy),  repeat 
the  operation  until  it  is.  An  unerring  mark  of  fineness  is 
a sinking  or  concavity  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  * assay,’  or  button  ; but  so  long  as  the  upper  surface  is 
convex,  it  is  not  fine.  If  the  button,  when  fine,  instead  of 
having  a smooth  brilliant  surfoce,  of  a yellowish  rod  colour, 
exhibits  a roughish  surface  of  a dark  red  colour,  and  having 
firmly  attached  to  it  bits  of  a dark  rud  slag,  the  refining 
process  has  been  pushed  too  far.  The  button  being  fine, 
take  the  slag  which  was  reserved  from  melting  the  coined 
regulus,  together  with  the  flux  and  slag  from  the  refining 
process,  and  mix  these  with  three  drachms  of  red  argol  and 
a very  little  charcoal  powder,  and  melt  well  in  the  crucible  in 
which  the  refining  is  performed.  This  will  give  a small 
metallic  button,  which  refine  as  before. 

The  flux  above  alluded  to.  which  is  used  for  refining,  is  pre- 
]Mired  by  burning  together  a mixture  of  three  parts  nitre, 
two  parts  red  at^l.  and  one  part  of  common  salt.  This  is 
best  done  by  putting  tlie  ingredients  into  a large  iron  < 
mortar,  and  i^tirhng  them  with  a red-hot  poker  until  com- 
bustion ceases.  Ine  mass  should  be  reduced  to  powder 
before  it  is  quite  cold,  and  preserved  in  a well-stopped 
bottle,  or  it  will  deliquesce.  About  half  a drachm  of  this 
flux  and  of  common  salt  are  usually  taken,  and  this  will 
generally  be  a sufficient  quantity,  but  as  much  should  be 
used  as  will  perfectly  cover  the  button  when  it  is  poured  into 
the  mould,  otherwise  the  metal  will  oxidixe,  which  of  course 
IS  to  be  avoided. 

Tlie  ores  of  the  second  subdivision  of  sulnhurets  are  best 
assayed  by  calcining  them  perfectly  in  the  first  instance,  so 
that  the  first  melting  shall  give  a metallic  button,  instead 
of  a regulus  or  sulphuret.  To  effect  this,  when  the  one  has 
been  calcined  until  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  driven  off, 
it  should  bo  molted  with  a drachm  each  of  slacked  lime 
and  fluor  spar,  the  same  quantity  of  borax  and  red  argol, 
with  a little  litre;  end  then  proceeded  with  precisely  as 
directed  for  calcined  regulus. 

Copper  ores  nut  containing  sulphur,  or  only  in  very  small 
quantity,  may  be  calcined  for  a short  time  (a  few  minutes 
is  sufficient),  and  melted  as  directed  in  the  last  section, 
except  that  the  quantity  of  lime  and  fluor  may  be  reduced,, 
und  some  scales  of  iron  from  a smith's  forge  added. 

The  principal  ore  of  lead  is  the  sulphuret,  com- 
monly called  galena ; but  the  carbonate,  or  white  lead  ore,  is 
sometimes  found  in  considerable  quantity. 

To  assay  the  former  ore.  Take  4U0  grains  coarsely  pow- 
dered. mix  it  with  100  grains  of  iron  in  filings  or  small 
pieces,  100  grains  of  black  flux,  and  50  grains  of  cream  of 
tartar:  put  the  mixture  into  a Cornish  or  Hessian  crucible 
that  will  hold  double  the  quantity,  and  cover  it  with  common 
salt  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  Expose  it  to  a yellowish- 
white  heat  for  about  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  matter  in  the 
crucible  has  ceased  to  boil,  and  is  become  smooth ; then 
either  pour  it  out  into  a hemispherical  iron  mould  warm  and 
greased,  or  allow  it  to  cool  in  the  crucible. 

If  the  ore  is  much  mixed  with  iron  pyrites,  or  earthy 
mutter,  the  Quantity  of  iron  should  be  reduced,  and  a little 
fluor  spar  ana  borax  added  to  the  other  ingredienU. 

The  carbonate  is  best  assayed  by  meltmg  it  with  half  its 
weight  of  black  flux  and  a little  cream  of  tartar,  covering 
the  mixture  as  before  with  common  salt. 

TYn.— The  ores  uf  tin  are  principally  of  two  kinds,  the 
oxide  and  the  sulphuret ; the  latter  is,  bowes'er,  very  rare. 

To  assay  the  oxide  of  tin,  or  black  tin,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  it  requires  only  simple  fusion  with  half  its  weight  of 
black  flux,  one-eighth  borax  and  the  like  of  cream  of  tartar, 
coverinif  the  mixture  in  the  crucible  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch  with  common  salt. 

The  »ulphuret,  ur  pyritous  tin  urc.  Let  4U0  grains  bn 
reduced  to  powder  and  carelully  calcined,  with  occasional 
additions  of  small  portions  of  t harcoal  powder,  constantly 
Atirnng  it  with  an  iron  rod.  und  so  managing  the  tire  as  to 
prevent  the  oro  from  clotting.  This  operation  should  be 
coDiiuuetl  until  the  ore  ceases  to  emit  either  sulphureous 
or  arscnicul  vapours.  When  thoroughly  calcined,  file  off 
from  the  stirring-rod  any  )x>rlion  of  the  ore  that  may  adhere 
to  it,  adding  it.  of  course,  to  that  in  the  crucible.  Add 
likewise  4U  grains  of  limo,  20  grains  of  fluor  spar,  150 


grains  of  black  flux,  with  a small  quantity  of  nitre,  borax, 
und  cream  of  tartar ; when  these  are  well  mixed,  cover  with 
common  salt,  and  when  melted  quite  smooth,  alloii  the 
crucible  to  cooU  when  the  tin  will  he  found  at  the  bottom. 

Zinc. — The  ores  of  zinc  are  of  two  kinds,  the  carbonate, 
or  calamine,  and  the  sulphuret,  or  blende. 

There  is  perhaps  no  mode  of  directly  assaying  the  ores  ol 
this  metal,  so  as  to  obtuin  their  metallic  contents.  That 
genermlly  given  in  books  ofchemUtrv  and  melallurgy.  ^iz., 
distillation  of  the  roasted  ore  mixed  with  charcoal  in  an 
earthen  retort,  will  be  found  universally  to  fail,  either  entirely 
or  partially.  Even  in  the  treatment  of  tbcM*  ores  in  the 
large  way,  the  quantity  of  metal  obtained  seldom  exceeds 
one  half  the  quantity  which  they  contain : the  loss  arises 
partly  from  the  escape  of  uncondensed  metallic  vapour,  and 
partly  from  unreduced  oxide. 

The  best  mode  of  making  comparative  assays  of  the  ores 
of  zinc  is  as  follows : if  the  ore  is  the  carbonate,  or  calamine 
as  it  is  usually  termed,  reduce  it  to  pieces  of  the  size  of 
hazel  nuts,  weigh  thirty-two  ounces  avoirdupois,  and  expose 
it  under  a muflle,  or  in  a large  crucible,  to  a moderate  red 
heat,  until  the  pieces  are  red-hot  throughout.  When  cold, 
reduce  the  ore,  which  will  have  become  very  friable,  to  a 
fine  powder;  re- weigh  it  and  note  its  weight,  mix  it  with 
its  own  bulk  and  one-half  more  of  powder^  charcoal,  and 
press  it  down  moderately  tight  into  a Stourbridge  clay 
crucible,  which  it  should  not  fill  nearer  than  two  inches  to 
the  top.  Then  take  a piece  of  moistened  and  tempered 
clay,  in  which  a little  charooal-powder  and  sand  have  been 
mixed,  roll  it  out  to  une-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  cut 
out  of  it  a round  cake  to  fit  into  the  crucible  upon  the 
mixture  of  calamine  and  charcoal,  giving  it  a little  concavity 
on  Its  upper  surface.  Then  weigh  as  much  granulated 
copper  as  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  calcined  calamine, 
spread  it  upon  the  disc  of  clay  in  the  crucible,  cover  it  with 
charcoal-powder,  and  lute  a clay  cover  to  the  crucible. 
Set  the  crucible  in  an  air  Aimace,  and  expose  it  to  a bright- 
red  heat  for  three  hours,  and  then  increase  the  beat  to  a 
yellowi»h-wbite  for  another  hour;  then  take  out  the  mi- 
cible  and  allow  it  to  cool,  collect  the  brass  which  will  have 
formed  on  the  clay  disc  and  weigh  it : if  its  weight  equals 
that  of  the  ca/ern^  calamine,  the  Utter  may  be  considered 
of  good  quality  for  commercial  purposes.  The  arrangement 
may  be  varied  bv  mixing  the  granulated  copper  with  the 
calamine  and  charcoal,  instead  of  putting  it  on  the  clay 
disc : but  when  the  operation  is  finished,  it  will  be  moru 
trouble  to  collect  the  grains  of  brass. 

This  is  an  operation  that  requires  considerable  nicety  in 
the  management  of  the  fire,  for  if  too  hot,  the  metallic  zinc 
is  vaporish  faster  than  the  copper  can  combine  with  it ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  not  hot  enough,  the  oxide  will  not  be 
reduced.  Attention  to  a few  trials  will  give  the  requisite 
judgment 

The  sulphuret,  or  blende,  is  assayed  in  the  same  way, 
except  as  to  calrination. 

Blende  must  first  be  reduced  to  a fine  powder  and  care- 
fully calcined  upon  the  floor  of  a rautfle,  so  heated  as  to 
exclude  any  carbonaceous  smoke  or  flame,  stirring  it  con- 
stantly with  an  iron  rod  until  it  ceases  to  give  any  indication 
of  sulphur.  The  powdere<l  blende  should  not  lie  above 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  on  the  muflle,  and  the  heal 
should  be  very  gradually  raised  from  a dull  to  a bright 
cherry  red.  When  perfectly  calcined,  it  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  calcined  calamine. 

ASSEMANI.  JOSEPH  SIMONIUS,  a learned  Maro- 
nite  native  of  Syria,  who  came  to  Rome  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  oentu^,  was  made  Archbishop  in  parti- 
bus  of  Tyre,  and  librarian  of  the  'Vatican,  Ciemejis  XI. 
He  was  sent  by  that  Pontiff  on  a litonury  mission  to  Egypt 
I and  Syria,  in  the  years  1715 — 16,  and  be  brought  back  to 
I Rome  many  valuable  MSS.  He  then  set  about  compiling 
! hi*  BibfifAheca  Orimta/i/t  Ct^meniinn  Vatieano^  fourvolumes 
fidio,  Rome.  1719-28,  being  a biographical  uorount  of  the 
Syrian  writers,  divided  into  three  classea,  i.  e.  Ortliodux. 
Jacobites,  and  Nestorians.  with  copious  extracts  in  tue 
Syriac  text,  and  a Latin  version,  lists  of  their  works,  and 
comments  on  the  same.  Ho  intended  to  proceed  with  the 
Arabian.  Copt,  and  other  Eastern  writers,  but  nothing 
appeared  in  print  beyond  the  Syriac,  lire  fourth  volume 
of  the  Bibhutncca  is  eiigrussed  by  a learned  dissertation  on 
the  Syrian  Nestorians. — 2d,  B.Ephraem  Byri  Opera  omnia 
qtuf  extant,  six  volumes  folio,  Rome,  1732-46-  This  edition 
of  tho  works  of  St.  Epbraem,  one  of  the  old  Syrian  fathers 
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ooTtlaining  the  Syriuc  text  and  a Latin  translation,  was 
begun  by  Ambarach.  another  learned  Maronite  living  at 
Rome,  and  better  known  as  Father  Benedetti,  being  a 
member  of  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  after  hi»  death 
was  completed  by  Assemani.  This  work  is  much  esteemed, 
and  the  Latin  is  belter  than  that  of  the  other  works  of  As* 
semani,  who  was  more  skillc<l  in  the  Oriental  than  in  the 
Latin  language. — 3d.  KaUndaria  Ecrlesitf  univrrsfr,  in 
quibut  Sanctorum  nomina,  imagines,  festi  dies,  Rcrlesia' 
rum  On'«i/t>flc  Occidenti9,prtrmissis  unim  cujuique  Eerie- 
rite  originibut,  recensentur,  describuntur,  et  notis  iUustrun' 
/ur,  six  volumes  quarto,  Rome.  1755-7. — 4th.  Bibliotheca 
Juris  Orientalit  Canonid  et  Civilis,  four  volumes  quarto. 
Romo,  1762-4. 

Assemani  died  at  Rome  in  1 768,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He 
left  MSS.,  several  historical  dissertations,  ami  other  frag- 
ments, on  the  Christian  papulation  of  the  antient  patriar- 
chate of  Antioch,  on  the  notion  of  the  Copts,  on  the  Nes- 
torians,  and  other  Eastern  sects,  &c.,  which  nave  been  lately 
published  by  Monsignor  Ma7.  In  his  lifetime  he  pub- 
lished a dissertation  on  the  origin  and  religion  of  the  ante- 
Moharoroedan  Arabs,  which  he  appended  to  his  translation 
of  Benrahebo’s  Chronii-le.  Of  Aseemani's  friend  Am- 
barach,  we  may  here  mention,  that  he  translated  from  tlie 
Araliic  into  Latin  the  work  of  Stephen,  Patrian  h of  An- 
tioch. on  the  Orimn  .and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Maronites. 
[See  Maronitbs.] 

ASSEMANI.  STEPHANUS  EVODIUS,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  was  made  Bishop  of  Apamea,  and  succeeded 
his  uncle  as  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  He  publUhed  the 
following  works.  1 . BiblioiMecet  Afedireo^  iMurenliance  et  Pa- 
latirur  codicum  MSS.  Orientalium  Catahigus,  two  volumes 
folio.  1742,  with  notes  Gori.— 2.  Acta  Sanctonsm  Mar- 
tyrum  Orientalium  et  Ueddentahum,  two  volumes  foUo, 
Rome,  1748.  To  this  work,  which  hcoompiled  from  MSS. 
m the  Vatican,  be  added  the  Acts  of  St.  Simon,  called 
Stylite,  in  Chaldaic  and  Latin.  He  also  began  a general 
catalogue  of  the  Vatican  MSS.  divided  into  three  classes, 
Oriental.  Greek  and  lAtin,  Italian  and  other  modern  lan- 
guages, of  which,  however,  bu  published  only  the  first  volume 
in  1 756 ; a fire  which  broke  out  in  his  chambers  having 
destroyed  hia  papers.  Hai  has  continued  parts  of  this  ca- 
talogue in  his  Scriptorum  Veterum  noca  collectio,  of  which 
the  eighth  volume  has  been  lately  published.  Another 
member  of  the  same  family,  called  Joseph  Louis  Assemani, 
published  the  Alexandrine  Missal,  with  tlio  liturgy  of  the 
various  churches  of  Egypt,  old  and  modern : Miesale  Alex- 
andrinum  S.  Marci,  in  quo  eueharittite  liturgiee  omnes 
an'iquce  ac  reeentee  Eccleeiarum  Aigypti,  Greece,  Copiice, 
e/ iSy rt’nce  eTAi6en/ur,  quarto,  Rome,  1734  ; and 
also  a chronology  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Chaldea.  The  Asse- 
mani hail  a rich  collection  of  Arabic  and  Syriac  MSS., 
which  Clemens  XIII.  purchased  for  the  Vatican  Library. 
Monsignor  Mai  has  lately  given  catalogues  of  them.  The 
Syriac  MSS.  alone  are  202  in  number. 

ASSEMANI,  SIMONE,  grand  nephew  of  Joseph 
Simon,  and  like  him  born  in  Syria,  came  to  Italy,  and 
was  many  years  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the 
university  of  Padua.  Ho  published  scveml  works  in  Ita- 
lian and  m Latin  on  Arabian  literature  and  history . 1 . Sag- 
gio  eult  origirte,  cuito,  letteratura  e coetumi  deali  Aratti, 
avanti  il  peeudo  prnfeta  Maometto,  ocla\'o.  Padua,  1787. — 
2.  CatiUogo  dei  codici  MSS.  OrientaU  nella  biblintera  Na- 
uiana,  quarto,  Padua,  1787-8.  To  this  catalogue  he  added 
extracts  from  some  of  the  works  registered  in  it,  such  as  the 
lives  of  several  philoeuphera  and  a series  of  the  Persian, 
Arabian,  and  Turkish  inonarchs,  and  also  illustrations  of 
the  Cufic  coins  and  other  antiquities  existing  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  same  faroiW  of  Naui. — 3.  Glowi  Cmieetie, 
Cujico-Arabicue,  quarto,  Padua,  1780,  being  a description 
of  the  celestial  globe  in  the  Borgia  museum  at  VolWtri. 
>vith  a dissertation  on  the  astronomy  of  the  Arabs.  It  was 
this  Assemani  who  first  exposed  the  impo^ure  of  the  Mal- 
tese Vella,  who  pretended  to  have  found,  in  an  Arabic  MS. 
in  the  convent  of  S.  Martino  at  Palermo,  a diplomatic  code 
of  the  Sicilian  Saracens.  Vella  made  a translation  of  it, 
and  pul>lisbe<l  it  at  Palermo  in  1789.  {Codice  DijJomatico 
di  Sicilia  eoUo  it  Qnoemo  d$gli  Arabi,  5 vols.  4to.  Palermo, 
1 789-92.)  Tbe  work  was  detlicatcd  to  the  King  of  Naples. 
Assemani,  to  whom  some  of  the  proof  sheets  had  been 
sent,  pronounced  the  text  to  be  unintelligible,  except  some 
lines  which  were  Maltese  instead  of  Arabic.  At  last  Joseph 
Hager  was  sent  for  from  Vienna  to  Palermo,  and  he  having 


examined  the  MS.  found  it  contained  % narrative  of  lU 
life  of  Mohammed,  much  interpolated  with  Maltese  word.-, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  rendering  the  original  ten 
unintelligible.  Vella's  imposture  being  now  made  clear, 
he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  {Crsaro//i  0/>ere,  vo- 
lume xviii. ; Fundgruben  der  Oricn/#.  volume  I. ; and  airo 
Allgemeinen  Literarisrhen  Anzeigen  for  1 795.) 

ASSEMBLY,  GENERAL.  OF  SCOTLAND.  [Sw 
Gensrai.  Assembly.] 

ASSEMBLY,  NATIONAL.  [See  National  Av 

SEMHLY.] 

ASSEMBLY  OF  DIVINES.  [See 
Assembly.] 

ASSENT,  ROYAL.  Wlienabill  has  p^sed  through 
all  its  stages  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  if  it  a bill  a: 
supply,  it  is  sent  back  to  tho  charge  of  the  officers  of  tb- 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  it  had  of  course  originaud; 
but  if  not  a bill  of  supply,  it  remains  in  the  House  of  Lord?. 
Tho  royal  assent  is  always  given  in  tbe  House  of  Lords,  tbr 
Commons,  however,  being  also  present  at  the  bar.  to  which 
they  are  summoned  by  tlic  Black  Rod.  Tlie  king  loar 
cither  be  present  in  person,  or  may  signify  his  assent  bv 
letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  signed  with  his  haac. 
^ and  communicated  to  the  two  houses  by  commissioners. 

Power  to  do  this  is  given  by  tho  33d  Ilunry  chap. 

I The  commissioners  are  usually  three  or  ^ur  uf  the  gnrs! 
: oQicers  of  state.  They  take  their  seats,  attired  in  a perulur 
I costume,  on  a bench  placed  between  the  woolsack  and  the 
' throne.  When  tho  king  comes  down  in  |K-rson,  he  is  seated 
on  the  throne  robed  ana  crowned.  The  bills  that  have  bm 
left  in  the  House  of  Lords  lie  on  the  table ; the  bilU  of  sup 
ply  arc  brought  up  from  tbe  Commons  by  tbe  Speaker,  «bu 
in  presenting  them,  especially  at  the  end  of  a session,  ts 
accustomed  to  accompany  the  act  with  a short  ^leech.  Ir. 
these  addresses  it  is  usual  to  recommend  that  the  motv-y 
which  has  been  so  liberally  supplied  by  his  majesty's  fatthfol 
Commons  should  be  judiciously  and  economically  expended 
and  a considerable  sensation  bas  been  sometimes  made  U 
the  emphasis  and  solemnity  with  which  this  advice  has  beec 
enforced  upon  the  royal  ear.  The  royal  assent  to  each  bin 
is  announced  by  the  clerk  of  parliament.  Ha\ing  read  the 
title,  he  says,  if  it  is  a bill  of  supply,  ‘ Le  roi  remcrae  set 
loyal  eubjecU,  accepte  leur  benevolence,  et  ainei  le  veiti . 
if  any  other  public  bill, ' /.«  rot  le  veut if  a private  bdL 
* Soft  /(ut  romme  il  est  desire.'  What  is  called  an  set 
of  grace,  that  is,  an  act  by  which  the  royal  favour  <ir 
bounty  is  extended  to  any  party,  must  be  signed  by  be 
majesty  before  it  is  laid  before  parliament,  where  it  is  only 
read  once  in  each  bouse,  and  where,  although  it  may  bt 
rejected,  it  cannot  be  amended.  To  such  an  act  there  u m 
furlbor  expression  of  the  royal  assent,  but,  having  read 
title,  the  clerk  of  tbe  parliament  says.  ‘Les  Pielati,  Setgnemi. 
et  Commons,  en  le  present  parliament  azeembUs,  au  nom  dt 
touts  VOS  autres  subjects,  remercient  tres  humblemeni  voter 
majeeti,  et  prient  a Dieu  vous  dormer  en  santi  bone  nr  et 
longue.' 

When  the  royal  assent  is  refused  to  a bill,  tbe  form  of 
announcement  is  Le  roi  savisera.  It  is  prol>abIc  that  io 
former  times  these  words  were  intended  to  moan  what  they 
e.xprcss,  namely,  that  tbe  king  would  take  the  matter  lau. 
consideration,  and  merely  postponed  his  decision  for  the 
present.  There  bas  been  no  instance  of  the  rejectiem  by 
the  crown  of  any  bill,  certainly  not  of  any  public  bill,  which 
bad  passed  through  parliament,  for  many  years.  It  is  cotc 
monly  stated,  even  in  books  of  good  authority  (for  instance, 
in  so  respectable  a work  as  Cbitty's  edition  of  Blackstoncl. 
that  the  last  instance  was  the  rejection  of  the  bill  for  trie; 
nial  parliaments  by  William  III.  in  1693.  Tindal.  in  bu 
continuation  of  Rapin,  says,  ‘ The  king  lot  the  bill  Ik-  ou 
the  table  for  some  time,  so  thot  men's  eyes  and  expectation^ 
were  much  fixed  on  the  i^sue  of  it;  but  in  conclusion  be 
refused  to  pass  it.  so  tbe  session  ended  in  an  ill  bumour. 
The  rejecting  a bill,  though  an  unquestionable  right  of  tbe 
crown,  has  been  so  seldom  practised,  that  the  two  hou>«to  art- 
apt  to  think  it  a hardsliip  when  there  is  a bill  denied.  Hut 
another  instance  occun^  towards  the  close  of  the  some 
year,  which  was  more  remarkable,  in  ron.«‘Cqueiice  of  its 
being  followed  by  certain  proceedings  in  parliament,  which 
was  sitting  at  the  time.  This  was  the  rejection  of  the  tell 
onmmonly  called  tbe  Place  Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
exclude  all  holders  of  otficcs  of  trust  and  profit  under  the 
crown  from  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  presented  to 
the  king  along  with  the  land-tax  bill ; and  the  day  after  h# 
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absented  to  the  one  and  rejected  the  other,  the  Hou&e  of 
Commons,  having;  resolved  itself  into  a grand  committee  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  passed  the  following  resolution: — 
That  whoever  advised  the  king  not  to  give  the  n>yal  assent 
to  the  act  which  was  to  rcdrc^s  a grievance,  and  take  off  a 
»candal  upon  the  proccc<lings  of  the  Commons  in  parliament, 
is  an  enemy  to  their  majesties  and  the  kingdom  ; and  that 
a representation  be  made  to  the  king,  to  lay  before  him  how 
few  instances  have  been  in  former  reigns  of  denying  the 
roval  a'^sent  to  bills  for  redress  of  grievances ; and  the  grief . 
of  the  Commons  for  his  not  having  given  the  royal  assent  to 
several  public  bills,  and  in  particular  to  this  bill,  which 
lends  so  much  to  the  clearing  the  reputation  of  this  house, 
aficr  their  having  so  freely  voted  to  supply  the  public  o<’ca- 
sions.’  An  address  conformable  to  the  resolution  was 
accordingly  presented  to  his  majesty  by  the  whole  house.  I 
The  king  returned  a polite  answer  to  so  much  of  the  address 
as  referred  to  the  cunddence  that  ought  to  bo  preserved  be- 
tween himself  and  the  parliament,  but  took  no  notice  of 
what  was  said  about  the  rejection  of  the  bilL  When  the  i 
Commons  returned  from  the  royal  presence,  it  was  moved  ' 
tu  the  house  ‘ That  application  ^ made  to  his  majesty  for  a 
further  answer but  lire  motion  was  negatived  by  a majority  ' 
of  2 to  2S. 

Mr.  Hatscll,  in  the  second  volume  of  hU  Precedents  (edi- 
tion of  1611^).  quotes  other  instances  of  subsequent  date  to 
this.  The  latest  which  he  discovere<l  was  the  rejection  of  a 
Scotch  militia  bill  by  <^ueen  Anne  in  1707.  In  former 
times  the  refusal  of  the  royal  assent  was  a common  occur- 
rence. Queen  Elizabeth  once  at  the  end  of  a session,  out  of 
ninety-one  bills  which  were  presented  to  her,  rejected  forty- 
eight. 

It  is  the  royal  assent  wliich  makes  a bill  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  gives  it  the  force  of  a law.  As  by  a legal  fiction 
the  laws  uassed  throughout  a wliolc  session  of  parliament 
arc  Considered  as  forming  properly  only  one  statute  (of 
wiiich  what  are  popularly  culled  the  separate  acts  are  only 
so  many  chapters),  it  used  to  be  a matter  of  doubt  whether 
the  royal  assent,  at  whatever  period  of  the  session  it  might 
bo  givea,  did  not  make  the  act  operative  from  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  when  no  day  was  particularly  mentioned  in 
the  body  of  it  as  that  on  which  it  should  come  into  effect. 
Ill  order  to  settle  this  point,  it  waa  ordered  by  the  33d 
(h  orge  III.  chap.  13,  that  the  clerk  of  parliament  should 
for  the  future  endorse  on  every  bill  the  day  on  which  it 
received  the  royal  assent,  and  that  from  that  day,  if  there 
was  not  in  it  any  specification  to  the  contrary,  its  operation 
should  commence. 

It  up|)cars  that  the  several  forms  of  wonls  now  in  use  are 
nut,  os  has  been  sometimes  stated,  exactly  the  same  that 
have  been  employed  in  this  ceremony  from  the  first  institu- 
tion of  parliaments.  For  instance,  it  is  recorded  that 
Henry  VII.  gave  his  assent  to  the  bill  of  attainder  passed 
in  the  flr.m  year  of  his  reign  (14S5)  against  the  partisans  of 
Hichard  III.  in  the  more  emphatic  terms.  Le  roy  /«  voet,  en 
tout:  pot  fit:.  On  some  occasions,  of  earlier  date,  tlic  assent 
U stated  to  have  been  given  in  English.  Thus,  to  a bill  of 
attainder  passed  against  Sir  William  Oldhall  in  1463  (the 
3 1st  of  Henry  VI.),  the  clerk  is  recorded  in  the  Rolls  of  Par- 
liament to  have  announced  his  majesty's  assent  as  follows : 

' The  king  voile  that  it  be  hadde  and  doon  in  maner  and 
forme  as  it  is  desired.'  And  in  1459,  in  the  case  of  an  act 
>f  attainder  against  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Earls  of  Salis- 
aury,  Warwick,  and  others  the  same  king  gave  his  assent 
m the  following  form : * The  king  agreeth  to  this  act,  so 
that  by  virtue  thereof  he  bo  not  put  from  his  prerogative  to 
!vhcw  »uch  mercy  and  grace  as  shall  please  his  highness, 
according  to  liis  rogalie  and  dignitie,  tu  any  person  or  per- 
tons  whose  names  l^  expressed  in  this  act,  or  tu  any  oilier 
that  might  be  hml  by  the  same.' 

In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  an  English  form 
was  substituted  for  those  m Norman-French,  which  had 
been  previously  and  are  now  in  use.  On  the  1st  of  Octo- 
l>er,  1656,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  ‘ that  when 
the  Lord  Pruieclur  shall  pa^s  a bill,  the  form  of  words 
to  be  Used  shall  be  these,  Thg  Lord  Protector  doth  ron- 
*ent.'  In  170G,  also,  a bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  was  read  a second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  aboUsbiiig  the  use  of  the  French  tongue  in  all  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament  and  courts  of  justice,  in  which  it 
was  directed,  * that  instead  of  Le  roy  U veuU.  these  words  be 
used.  The  king  tmtwert  Beit  to:  instead  of  Suit /ait  come 
d Mt  dfetW,  these  words  be  substituted.  Be  it  <u  is  prayed ; 


where  these  words,  Le  rat  remercie  see  bans  eujeiSt  aeeepte 
teur  benevolence,  el  odnti  le  veult,  have  been  used,  it  shall 
hereafter  be,  The  king  thanks  his  good  subjects,  accepts  their 
benevolence,  and  ansic^'rx  Be  it  so;  instead  of  Le  rot  s on- 
sera,  those  words.  The  king  will  consider  q/*  tV,  be  used. 

‘ Why  this  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Commons,'  says  Hatscll. 
* or  w‘hy  its  provisions  with  res)iect  to  proceedings  in  parlia> 
ment  were  not  adopted  in  an  act  which  altorwards  paased  in 
the  year  1731.  “That  all  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice 
should  be  in  English,"  1 imvcr  beard  any  reason  assigned.' 
For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see  Hatsell's  Pre- 
cedents, especially  vol.  ii.  pp.  .338—351  (edition  of  1816). 

ASSER,  Bav  Ashe,  properly  ASHI,  is  erroneously 
written  by  Euglish  and  French  writers  Asser.  Ashi  was 
the  principal  author  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  so  called 
from  the  place  of  his  residence.  He  was  bom  at  Babylon 
A.D.  353.  His  Jewish  biographers  relate  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  college  of  Sora,  in  Baby  lon,  at  the  ago 
of  fourteen ; which,  if  this  account  be  true,  is  an  unparalleled 
instance  of  mental  precocity.  But  whether  or  not  full  credit 
may  be  attached  to  this  statement,  Ashi  was  undoubtedly 
distinguished  verv  early  in  life  by  intellectual  pow'ers  and 
oc^irements.  rie  died  a.d.  426,  aged  seventy-four. 

Kabbi  Abraham  Ben  Dior  asserts,  in  his  Kabbalah,  p.  68, 
that  since  the  days  of  Rabbi  Jehuda  Haxmasi,  or  Raboenu 
Hakkadosh,  in  no  one  but  Ashi  had  been  combined  at  once 
knowledge  of  the  law,  piety,  humility,  and  magnificence. 
The  expositions  ot  tne  Mishna  deliveivd  by  Ashi  in  bis 
lectures  to  tbe  sUnlents  under  his  care  were  collected,  and 
form  the  basis  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  It  was  his  prac- 
tice to  dictate  to  bis  pupils  each  year,  in  tbe  month  of 
February,  a treatise,  which  he  required  them  to  study  during 
six  months,  and  when  they  returned  to  him  in  the  month  of 
August,  to  give  him  their  views  of  its  contents.  He  incilod 
them  to  hold  arguments  on  their  several  sentimenia  on  the 
subject  of  the  treatise,  removed  their  doubts,  and  replied  to 
their  objections,  or  confirmed  tlieir  opinions  by  the  testimony 
of  fonner  sages.  The  heads  of  the  classes  explained  at 
length  to  the  younger  students  what  had  been  stated  suc- 
cinctly by  the  master.  Prixes  were  awarded  to  the  most 
distingoisbed  disciples.  Ashi  then  delivered  another  trea- 
tise, which  was  in  like  manner  studied  during  another  six 
months,  and  in  the  month  of  February  was  discussed. 
From  the  matter  thus  collected,  during  a course  of  instruc- 
tion which  lasted  sixty  years,  Ashi  composed  that  part  of 
the  Baby  lonian  Talmud  which  was  inim^iately  written  by 
himself.  It  was  continued  by  his  disciples,  tbe  numlier  of 
whom  amounted  to  many  thousands.  (Compare  the  Tsemach 
David,  first  part,  in  tbe  years  4127  and  4167;  Sepher 
Juchasin,  fol.  117;  Halichoth  Otwn,  Wolfii, 

theca  Ilebraa,  tom.  i.  p.  224 ) 

ASSER,  or  ASSERIUS  MENEVENSIS,  called 
ASKER  by  Ingulphus,  and  JOHN  ASSER  by  Bala 
and  Pits,  was  a learned  monk  of  St.  David's,  whence  (the 
name  of  that  place  in  Latin  being  written  Menapia  or 
Menevia)  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  Menevensis.  Le- 
land  {Comment,  de  Scrip/,  i.  p.  155)  states  him  to  have  been 
of  British  extraction,  and  Bale  (^it.  Basil.  1557,  p.  125) 
says  that  his  instructor  in  learning  at  St.  Davkl's  was  John 
Erigcna.  We  have  his  own  authority  (De  Beb.  Gest.  /Hi/r. 
ed.  Wise,  p.  49)  for  his  being  related  to  an  archbishop  of  . 
St.  David's  of  the  name  of  Novis. 

Asser  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Alfred  the  Great,  as  is* 
generally  believed,  in  or  about  the  year  880,  but  pro)  ably 
earlier,  merely  from  tlie  reputation  of  his  learning.  His 
own  account  is  (p.  47),  that  those  who  were  sent  to  fetch 
him  introduced  him  to  the  king  at  Dene,  in  Wiltshire,  and 
that  the  king  not  only  received  him  graciously,  but,  at  the 
first  interview,  pressed  him  to  reside  constantly  at  court. 
Asser  modestly  declined  tbe  proposal,  alleging  that  if 
would  be  a repooch  to  him  to  leave  a place  where  he  had 
lieen  nurtured  and  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  preferment  elsewhere.  King  Alfred  then  de 
hired  that  he  would  apportion  his  time  between  tbe  court  and 
his  monastery,  passing  six  months  at  one,  and  six  at  tlw  • 
other:  but  Asser  was  unwilling  to  comply  even  with  this 
request,  till  he  had  consulted  the  biethren  of  his  convent 
He  therefore  set  out  for  St.  David's,  but  falling  ill  al 
Winchester,  lay  sick  there  more  than  a year.  He  after 
wards  pursued  his  journey,  and  at  length  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  hU  brother-monks  to  accept  the  offer,  as  they  pro- 
mised themselves  great  advantages  from  Uie  King's  favour 
and  more  especially  against  tbe  oppressions  of  Hemeid,  oni 
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•f  the  petty  prince*  of  South  Wales,  who  haa  occasionally 
persecuted  their  archbishop.  Tliey,  however.  reque*le<l 
Asser  to  prevail  upon  the  kinjf  to  let  him  reside  quarterly 
at  court  and  at  St.  David's,  rather  than  that  he  should 
remain  absent  six  months  totrether. 

When  he  came  hack,  he  found  the  kin?  at  a place  called 
Leonafoni,  who  receive<l  him  with  every  mark  of  distiucfion, 
and  with  whom  he  remainc<l  at  once  eieht  months,  reading 
with  him  such  books  os  the  king  possessed.  {Ibid.  p.  50.) 
Asscr  slates  that,  on  the  Christmas  eve  following,  the  king 
presented  him  with  the  monasteries  of  Amgresbyri  (sup- 
posefl  to  be  AmeshurA'.  in  Wiltshire),  and  Banuwille  (Ban- 
well.  in  Somersetshire),  together  with  a silk  pall  of  great 
value,  and  as  much  incense  as  a strong  man  was  able  to 
carry  : a«lding.  that  these  were  small  things,  and  that 
hereafter  he  should  have  greater.  In  a short  time  Asser 
hid  the  church  of  Exeter  bestowed  upon  him  ; and,  at  a 
later  perio(i.  the  bishopric  of  Sherburn,  which,  however,  he 
quitted,  according  to  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Binsra- 
phia  Britannica.  in  883,  though  he  always  retaine<l  the 
title.  Thenceforwanl  ho  constantly  attended  the  court,  in 
the  manner  before  stipulated,  and  is  named  os  a person  in 
whom  he  bad  particular  confidence,  by  King  Alfi^  in  his 
will,  which  must  have  been  made  some  time  in  or  before 
88.5,  since  mention  is  there  marie  of  Rsiia,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, who  died  that  year.  He  liequeathed  to  Asser  one 
hundred  raancuses.  (Hill  (if  K.  Alfr.  publ.  at  Oxf-  p.  20.) 
Asser  is  also  mentioned  by  King  Alfred  in  the  epistle  pre- 
fixed to  his  translation  of  Gregory  s ' Pii^toralf,'  oddressed 
to  Wlfsig,  bishop  of  London  : and  there  the  king  does  not 
call  him  bishop  of  Sherburn,  hut  minum  btycene.  ' my 
bishop;'  acknowledging  the  help  received  from  him  and 
others  in  that  translation. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  near  resemblance  which  the 
genius  of  Asser  bore  to  that  of  the  king  which  gained  him 
so  much  of  Alfred  s confidence  ; and  it  was  probably  on  this  ! 
account  that  Asser  drew  up  the  Memoir  of  the  Life  of 
Alfred,  which  we  still  have,  and  which  be  dedicated  and 

resented  to  the  king  in  ihe  year  893.  In  this  work  we 

ave  a verv  remarkable  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
king  and  Asser  passed  their  time  together. 

Asser  says  that,  one  day  (it  was  on  the  feast  of  St.  Martin), 
having  cit^  in  conversation  a passage  from  a particular 
author,  the  king  was  please«l  with  it.  and  would  have  him 
write  it  down  in  the  margin  of  a book  which  he  carrierl 
in  bis  bosom : but  Asser  finding  no  nx>m  to  write  it  there, 
and  yet  being  desirous  to  gratify  his  master,  asked  Alfred 
whether  he  should  not  provide  a few  leaves,  on  which  to  set 
down  such  remarkable  things  as  occurred  either  in  reading 
or  conversation.  The  king  was  delighted  with  this  hint, 
and  directed  Asser.  without  delay,  to  put  it  into  execution. 
Pursuing  this  method  constantly,  their  collection  began  to 
swell,  till  at  length  it  became  of  the  sice  of  an  onhnary 
psalter;  and  this  was  what  the  King  called  his  ' Hand- 
book,' or  * Manual.' 

Asser  appears  to  have  continued  at  court  during  the 
rest  of  the  reign  of  AllVed.  and  probablv  several  years  after ; 
but  where  or  when  he  died  is  aoubtful.  The  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle positively  fixes  the  time  to  the  year  91U. 

The  preferments  and  the  works  of  As.ser  have  both  been 
subjects  of  controversy.  The  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Bio- 
gra^ia  Britannira  asserts  him  to  have  been  archbishop  of 
St.  David's  (Kippis't  edit.  i.  410),  which  is  much  disputed. 
It  seems  clear,  nowever,  that  Asaer  the  monk,  who  is  spoken 
of  as  a reader  in  the  public  schools  at  Oxford  (Harpsfiehl, 
Hut.  Rcelti.  161).  if  such  a person  did  exist,  was  a different 
person  ftom  the  bishop  of  Sherhum. 

Bale  and  Pits  give  the  titles  of  six  works  ascrlWd  to 
our  Asser.  One  is.  of  course.  The  Ufe  of  Alfred:'  the 
others  are.  1.  * A Commentary  on  Boethius 2.  ' Annales 
Britannia);’  3.  * Aurearum  Sententiarum  Enchiridion;' 
4.  ‘ A Book  of  Homilies ; 5.  ‘ A Volume  of  Letters.'  The 
Commentary  on  Boethius  probably  moans  nothing  more 
than  his  explanation  of  that  author  to  King  Alfreil  when 
the  king  made  his  Saxon  translation.  The  Annales  were 

ublished  by  Gale  in  his  Script  xv.  at  Oxford  in  ir>9l, 

ut  are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  a pseudo  Asser.  The 
Enchiridion  is.  beyond  question,  Alfred’s  Manual  already 
noticed.  The  existence  of  the  two  last  works,  the  Homilies 
and  Letters,  is  unsupported  by  any  other  authority.  Many 
other  works  (but  without  specification)  are  said  by  Bale! 
and  Pits  to  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Asser.  I 

The.  ‘ Annalft  Rentm  Gfttantm  /¥.ifr*di  Maffd'  were  j 


first  published  by  Archbishop  Parker,  at  the  end  of  Wal 
singham’s  Hittfiry,  fol.  Lond.  1 5 74,  and  reprintw!  by  Camdei 
in  his  Ar^/ia.  A^ormimriico.  &c.  fol.  Francof.  160.3.  The» 
were  again  reprinted  in  an  elegant  octavo  volume  at  Oxfoni, 
hy  Francis  Wise,  in  1772  : the  best  edition. 

The  celebrated  manuscript  of  Asser,  formerly  in  the 
C^toninn  Library,  marked  Otho  A.  xii,  was  burnt  in  the 
fire  at  Westminster  in  173). 

(See  the  * Annalm^  publisheil  by  AVise ; Tanner's 
Bildtnthfca  Britannicfi  H^btrn.  p.  53;  Hhgr.  /?rrf.  an. 
Avserius ; Chalmers  s Bionr.  />»>/.) 

ASSESSMENT  OF  TAXES.  [SeeTAXvs.] 

ASSESSMENT  OF  DAMAGES  tnkc^  place  rm  a 
writ  of  inquiry  before  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  and  a jurv 
of  the  county  where  an  action  is  laid,  in  cases  where  the 
defendant  suffers  judgment  by  default,  instead  of  pleading 
and  joining  issue  in  the  action.  In  such  cases,  the  defend- 
ant having  admitted  a liability  to  some  extent,  the  only 
question  is  ns  to  the  amount : and  the  jury  are  summoned 
merely  to  enquire  into  and  assess  the  damages,  and  not  a« 
on  trials  where  issue  is  joined  to  try  the  issue  as  trell  as  to 
assess  the  damages  (tarn  ad  tn'andum  (puim  ad 
dum ).  Such  assessment  is  subject  to  be  set  aside  on  motiou 
I before  the  court  where  the  action  is  brought,  in  case  thejurr 
are  impru)ierly  returne<l,ortbe  sheriff  has  nusdirecterl  them 
in  point  of  law,  or  the  damages  are  excessive.  [See  AA'rit 
or  Inquiry.— Damaoks.] 

ASSETS  (from  the  Norman  French  assets,  aufKcient) 
IS  the  real  and  personal  property  of  a )>arty  deceased,  which, 
either  in  the  hands  of  his  heir  or  devisee,  or  of  his  executor 
or  administrator,  is  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  his  debts 
and  legacies.  Assets  are  either  personal  or  real.  The 
former,  embracing  goods,  chattels,  debts.  &c.  devolve  «i 
the  executor  or  administrator;  and  the  latter  (including 
all  real  e.statc)  descend  to  his  heir-at-law,  or  ore  devised 
to  his  devisee.  Assets  are  also  distinguishable  into  tegat.or 
such  as  render  the  executor  nr  heir  liable  to  a suit  at  com- 
mon law  on  the  part  of  a creditor : and  eyuitatde,  or  such 
as  can  only  be  rendered  available  by  a suit  in  a lourt  of 
equity,  and  are  subject  to  distribution  and  marshalling 
among  creditors  and  legatees,  acconling  to  the  peculiar 
cquitHble  rules  of  that  court. 

1st.  As  to  personal  le^al  (isseis.  These  include  all  good^ 
chattels,  and  moveables,  which  belonged  to  the  deceased  lo 
action  or  possession  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  wlurti 
actually  come  to  the  executor'i  or  administrator's  bands : 
and  also  all  things  which  come  to  the  executors  or  admi- 
nistrators at  any  time  in  iieu  of  them.  Thus,  a lease  tnadr 
to  executors,  in  pursuance  of  a covenant  to  grant  a lea«e  in 
the  testator  in  his  life : goods  delivered  to  executors  under  a 
eontract  to  deliver  them  to  a testator;  damages  rpmvrre«l 
by  an  executor  for  breach  of  a contract  made  with  the  ii*s 
tstnr,  are  personal  legal  assets  So  the  young  of  sheep  4ir 
cattle  of  the  testator  Imrn  after  bis  death  ; the  protil.s  nude 
liy  his  executor  in  carrying  on  his  trade;  the  value  of  hu 
mortgaged  chattels,  redeemed  by  the  exeeutnr  after  hi> 
deiith,  are  assets  of  this  description. 

The  locality  of  the  pro|ierty,  in  general,  does  nut  affect 
the  question  whether  it  is  assets  or  not;  it  being  a maxim 
that  * assets  in  any  part  of  the  world  are  a.sset.s  in  everv 

fiart  of  tlie  world.'  Therefore,  stock  in  foreign  funds,  or  a 
easehold  for  years  in  Ireland,  must,  in  ca.-e  of  a deficiency 
of  assets  in  this  country,  be  *old  l^  the  executor  to  satisfy 
the  creditors.  By  tbe  5th  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  s.  4.  bouses,  land*, 
negroes,  &c.  in  the  plantations  of  the  West  Indies,  are  ren- 
dered personal  assets,  devolving  on  the  executor  for  satis- 
faction of  debts.  And  the  9th  Goo.  IV.  c.  33,  has  produced 
the  same  o|ieration  nn  all  real  estates  of  British  subjecistnoc 
being  Mohammerianh  or  Gentoos),  situate  in  India  within 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  British  supreme  courts  at  Fort 
William  (Calcutta),  Fort  St.  George  (Madras),  and  Bombay. 

As  the  law  protects  an  executor  or  administrator  from 
any  personal  chsrge  so  long  as  he  acta  rightfully,  the  assets 
whicn  render  him  chaiyeahle  to  a creditor  are,  of  course, 
only  such  as  come  to  his  hands,  ond  not  necessarily  all 
those  of  which  The  deceased  may  die  possesserl.  It  was 
said  by  Wentworth,  a considerable  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  if  the  testator  at  hia  death  has  sheep  in  Cumber- 
land. bullocks  in  Wales,  fnt  oxen  in  Bucks,  money,  liouao* 
hold  stuff,  and  plate  in  l./)ndon.  and  the  executor  dwells  at 
Coventry,  via.  far  from  all  these  place*,  the  executor  has 
such  an  actual  possession  immediately  on  the  testators 
death,  that  he  may  mointain  trespass  against  any  on* 
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taking  them  away,  and  therefore  it  is  doubtful  whether 
these  goods  must  not  be  considere<l  to  have  actually  come 
to  his  hands  so  as  to  he  assets  rendering  him  chargeable  for 
paynient  of  debts.  But  it  seems  now  to  be  the  Wtter  and 
more  just  rule,  that  if  such  property  should  be  abstractetl 
by  any  stranger  either  before  it  has  been  actually  possossci 
by  the  executor  or  afterwards,  so  that  it  be  witfaoutauy  fault 
of  the  executor,  he  will  only  be  liable  to  account  for  the 
damages  which  he  may  actually  recover  against  such  stran- 
ger, notwithstanding  such  damages  may  be  less  than  the  | 
actual  value  of  the  goods.  And  upon  the  same  principle.  | 
goods  stolen  from  the  possession  of  the  executor,  without  1 
hlame  on  his  part,  will  not  be  considered  assets,  unless  in-  ^ 
deed  he  have  neglected  an  opportunity  uf  selling  them  for  a \ 
good  price.  As  to  all  such  personal  property  of  the  testator  as 
is  merely  in  action,  vii.  debts  and  rights  of  suit,  it  only  in 
general  becomes  assets  when  reduced  into  possession  by  the 
executor ; but  if  he  release  any  such  claims,  or  take  a bond 
for  them  to  himself  personally,  they  then  become  assets 
with  which  he  is  chargeable.  As  nothing  but  what  is  of 
pecuniary  value  is  assets,  if  the  deceased  were  entitled  to  the 
next  presentation  to  a living,  and  died  without  presenting, 
the  right  in  the  hands  of  the  executor  would  nut  be  assets, 
because  not  legally  saleable.  It  follows  from  the  very  de- 
Anition  of  att9l$,  that  they  do  not  embrace  pmperty  which 
the  testator  possesses  merely  as  a tru'^tee,  without  having 
any  personal  beneAcial  interest  therein : and  upon  the  »ame 
principle,  the  executor  cannot  employ  as  general  personal 
assets  property  which  is  in  the  testator's  hands  clothed  with 
a speciAc  trust  or  appropriation  ; for  instance,  bills  or  notes 
remitted  to  the  testator  to  meet  acceptances  for  any  par- 
ticular purpose;  nor  money  received  by  the  executor  him- 
self under  a speciAc  trust  to  apply  it  in  payment  of  his  tes- 
tator's debts. 

2.  Personal  equitaitle  assets  are  such  as  can  only  be  made 
available  by  the  help  uf  a court  of  equity,  and  which  conse- 
quently cannot  be  given  in  evidence  against  an  executor  on 
his  pica  of  plene  od/mnit/ram/  in  a court  of  law.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  is  most  important,  and 
consists  not  merely  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  payment  out  of 
them  by  a creditor,  but  also  in  the  scheme  of  their  distribution 
for  payment  of  debts.  While  legal  assets  must  be  applied  in 
payment  of  debts,  according  to  certain  rules  of  priority  (viz. 
1.  Funeral  charges,  &c. — 2.  Debts  to  the  crown — 3.  Judg- 
ments—4.  Recognizances,  &c. — 5.  Rent  and  specialty  debts, 
a-i  mortgages,  bonds,  &c. — Simple  contract  debts  —7.  Le- 
gacies),— etiuiiable  assets  are  distributable  among  all  cre- 
ditors equally,  the  only  distinction  recognized  in  courts  of 
equity  ^ing  that  d^tft  are  to  bo  preferred  to  legari^t. 
Rquitablc  assets  embrace  money  produced  by  sale  of  the 
testator's  real  estate,  whether  his  interest  in  such  estate 
were  legal  or  equitable,  and  whether  it  l>c  expressly  dei  iseil 
to  be  sold  for  payment  of  debts  or  not ; and  the  equity  of 
redemption  of  a mortgage  is  equitable  and  not  legal  assets. 
So  also  is  any  fund  over  which  a man  has  a general  power 
of  appointment,  which  be  exercises:  in  which  case  the 
properly  will  be  equitably  subject  to  the  claims  of  his  ere- 
ilitors,  in  preference  to  those  of  his  legatees  or  appointees. 

3.  Real  Astetx  comprise  all  such  lands,  teneraenta.  &c. 
as  descend  to  the  heir  at  law  of  the  deceased,  and  which 
at  common  law  rendered  him  chargeable  with  specialty 
debts  binding  the  heir.  They  embrace  many  things  not 
strictly  of  a real  nature.  Thus  an  annuity,  though  a per- 
sonal thing,  is,  if  granted  to  a man  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
real  assets,  which  descend  to  the  heir;  and  this  is  also  the 
case  with  things  accessory’  to  real  estate,  such  as  chimney- 
pieces,  wainsoots,  doors,  and  other  fixtures ; and  oven  deer 
in  a park,  haros  and  rabbits  in  a warren,  fish  in  a private 
pond  or  fishery,  are  held  to  participate  in  tlie  nature  of  real 
estate,  and  to  descend  to  the  heir  as  real  assets.  By  the 
statute  29  Car.  II.  c.  .1,  estates  pur  auier  vie,  limited  to  the 
grantee  and  his  heirs,  or  his  heirs,  executors,  and  admini- 
«>trators,  during  the  life  of  a third  partv,  are  declared  to  be 
real  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  heir,  'femu  of  years  being 
personal  chattels,  are  in  general  personal  assets  in  the  hands 
of  the  executor  or  administrator:  but  terms  which  are 
createtl  or  aasigned  over  to  attend  the  inheritanre  (accord- 
ing to  the  common  inode,  in  the  absence  of  a gcnenil  registry, 
us^  by  conveyancers  of  protecting  the  inheritance  from 
ludgments  and  personal  cliarges  of  the  owner)  in  gener.il 
follow  the  niture  of  the  inheritance. 

At  common  law,  it  was  strictly  only  the  real  estate  de- 
p'ended  to  the  heir  which  was  liable  to  anv  of  his  debts. 


' and  this  only  to  debts  by  bond  or  specialty,  in  which  the 
heir  w’oa  specifically  named.  If,  therefore,  the  debtor, 
after  the  .Statute  of  Wills,  12  Henry  VIII.  c.  I,  darhed 
away  his  lands,  his  creditors  were  entirely  defrauded  uf 
their  debts.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  3d  Will,  and  Mary, 
c.  14,  s.  2,  rendered  such  devises  void  as  against  creditors 
by  bond  or  specially  in  which  the  heir  was  bound,  and 
enabled  all  such  cr^itors  to  sue  the  devisee  of  the  land 
jointly  with  the  heir  at  law.  And  this  act  having  been 
construed  to  apply  to  the  rase  of  cre<litors  un  hnnd  only,  has 
been  wisely  repealed,  and  the  same  provisions  extended  by 
the  1st  Wsiliam  IV.  c.  47.  to  creditors,  not  only  on  bonds,  but 
on  covenants,  and  all  other  specialties.  Rut  it  is  not  merely 
all  classes  of  ttpeciaUtj  creditors  that  have  now  a remeily 
against  the  real  us.sets  of  the  debtor : the  creditors  bv  simple 
contract  obtained  such  a remedv  by  the  47th  (^o.  ifl.  st.  2, 
c.  74  (ro-enacted  by  1 Will.  iV.  c.  47) : but  this  was  con- 
fined to  cases  where  the  debtor,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
a trader ; and  none  of  the  alwve  provision*  applknl  to  copy- 
hold  t%Utes.  But  now.  by  the  comprehensive  enactment  of 
3 and  4 William  IV.  c.  1U4,  all  the  real  estate  of  the  debtor, 
whether  freehold,  euetomnry,  or  copyhold,  which  he  shall 
not.  by  his  last  will,  have  charged  with  payment  of  his  debts, 
is  rendered  assets,  to  be  administered  in  courts  of  equity  for 
pay  ment  of  his  debts,  as  well  those  due  on  iimple  rontra'f 
mi  on  sperialty;  provided  that  in  the  administration  of  assets 
in  courts  uf  equity  creditor*  by  specialty  in  which  the  heir 
is  bound  shall  be  prefetre  I to  creditors  by  simple  contract, 
or  by  specialty,  in  which  the  heirs  are  not  bound.  It  is  te 
be  ubsened  that  this  important  enactment  confines  the 
remedy  of  simple  contract  cre<li(ors  against  the  real  estate 
to  a court  of  e<{uity.  ond  docs  not  enable  a simple  contract 
creditor  to  sue  the  heir  or  devisee  at  law. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  assets  merely  as  regards  the 
rights  and  claims  of  the  creditor  against  the  executors  and 
administrators,  and  heirs  and  devisees  of  the  debtor,  in 
respect  of  assets  personal  or  real  come  to  their  respective 
hands.  It  remains  to  notice  the  doctrine  of  the  emneration 
of  the  real  eetate,  that  is,  the  apportionment  of  the  debtor’s 
liabilities  in  a court  of  equity  between  the  two  funds  of  the 
deceased,  the  real  and  the  personal  estate,  and  also  the 
marxhalling  of  assetit.  in  order  to  produce  a full  satisfaction 
of  all  creditors.  Although  a credit  jr  by  specially  has.  where 
the  deceased  leaves  both  personal  and  real  estate,  his  choice 
of  remedies  either  against  the  one  or  the  other,  so  that  if  he 
sue  the  heir  at  law  he  cannot  be  met  by  a plea  that  the 
deceased  has  left  personal  a.*sct*.  yet  it  is  a settled  rule  that 
the  personal  estate  in  tiie  hands  of  the  executor  or  adiiiini- 
strator  is  the  primary  and  natural  fund  fur  the  payment  of 
the  debts  of  the  deceased,  of  whatever  description.  If  the 
creditor,  therefore,  proceed*  against  the  real  estate,  de- 
scended or  devised,  the  heir  or  devisee  who  has  sustained 
the  loss  shall  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  spe- 
cialty creditor,  and  reimburse  himself  out  of  the  pcrsonul  ^ 
estate  in  the  handsoC  the  executor;  provided,  of  course,  that 
such  reimbursement  will  not  prejudice  any  creditor  of  the 
deceo-sed:  and  where  the  exoneration  of  the  real  estate  is 
in  favour  of  the  heir,  it  must  not  disappoint  the  claim  of  any 
legatee,  e.xcept  the  residuary  legatee,  nor  the  wife's  claim 
to  paraphernalia.  But  a devisee  stands  in  a dill'enMit  situa- 
tion from  the  heir ; and  if  he  is  compelled  to  pay  a bond 
debt  of  the  devisor,  it  seems  he  is  entitled  to  reimbursement 
nut  of  the  iicrsonal  a.*sets,  to  the  disappointment  of  general 
legacies,  and  even  (ns  it  would  appear)  ofspei’ific  legacies. 

To  entitle  the  heir  or  devisee  to  this  exoneration  out  of 
th^personal  estate,  the  debt  must  be  the  proper  di'bt  of  the 
dei'eased ; for  if  it  was  a debt  charged  on  the  estate  when 
I the  deceased  purch.ased  it,  or  a debt  incurred  for  money 
j borrowed  to  pay  off  then  existing  charges  (whether  debts  or 
j legacies),  the  land  U then  the  proper  fund  for  its  lUKcharge* 

I and  Uie  heir  or  devisee  must  take  the  land  cum  onere,  and 
I cannot  throw  the  burden  on  the  personal  funds.  The  rule 
I i*  the  same  with  respect  to  l>oth  debts  and  legacies,  viz. 
that  the  personal  estate  U the  primary  and  natural  fund  out 
of  which  they  arc  to  he  paid,  and  that  the  real  estate  is  only 
to  l>e  resorted  to  in  aid  of  the  personaltv  ; and  even  though 
debts  and  legoi’ies  are,  by  the  will,  effectually  charged  on 
the  real  estate,  this  is  only  taken  for  a declaration  by  tbo 
testator  that  the  real  estate  sliall  be  liable  in  rase  of  u defi- 
ciency of  |K<rsonal  asset*.  But  though  it  requires  more  than 
a mere  charge  of  the  real  estate  to  exempt  the  purs<juaity, 
still  a te.-tator  is  not  deharrofl.  if  hi*  intention  l>c  sufiiciently 
expressed,  from  effecting  such  an  exemption.  As  to  the 
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mode  of  expression  in  a will  requisiic  to  operate  this  effwt. 
the  rases  have  hecn  vejy  numerous  and  contradictory,  and 
evidence  dehoTi  the  will  has  boon,  in  some  of  them  (as  it  is 
new  held,  improperly),  resorterl  to.  In  earlier  cases  it  was 
held  that  e.rj>re'>»  words  were  requisite  : but  it  is  now  settled 
that  the  personal  assets  will  be  exeroptt'd,  if  there  appear, 
from  the  whole  lesiamentniy  di>position  takerf  tog-other, 
surtlrient  to  convince  a judtrial  mind  thatthc  testator  meant 
not  meiely  to  charge  the  real  estate,  but  so  to  charge  it  as  to 
exempt  the  personalty. 

Marthalliti^  ataets  is  that  operation  by  a court  of  equity* 
by  which  claiinniUs  entitle<l  to  claim  against  l>oth  the  real 
and  personal  estate  of  the  deceaswl  arc  rcmpellcd  so  to 
elect  as  not  to  defeat  the  claim  of  other  claimants  who  have 
only  one  of  these  funds  to  resort  to.  It  is  a general  rule 
of  equity  that  if  A.  ha%e  two  funds  to  resort  to  for  his 
debt,  B„  ha%ing  a claim  on  only  one  of  those  funds,  may 
compel  A.  to  have  recourse  to  the  other,  provided  it  be 
necessary  ftr  the  satisfaction  of  both.  The  doctrine  and 
practice  of  marshalling  assets  as  between  creditors  by  tim- 
ph  ermtract  and  cre<mors  by  gpecialty,  seems  to  be  in  a 
great  degree  superseded  by  the  effect  of  the  late  statute 
3 and  4 Will.  IV.  c.  104  (befi)rc  statcrl),  by  which  the  former 
have  acquired  a claim  against  thu  freehold  and  copvhold  as 
well  as  against  the  personal  property  of  the  diseased  debtor. 
But  the  same  rule  of  equity  exists  also  in  favour  of  lesaieet, 
and  therefore  if  a creditor  by  bond,  in  which  the  heir  is  named, 
(‘xhaust  the  personal  estate  instead  of  resorting  to  the  heir, 
so  as  to  leave  nothing  for  payment  of  legacies,  a legatee 
shall  stand  in  the  place  of  such  bond  creditor  against  the 
real  assets  descended  to  the  heir.  But  if  the  real  estate 
were  devised  to  a stranger,  it  would  be  otherwise,  for  in  that 
case  it  would  not  be  equitable  that  a general  legatee  (nor  as 
it  seems  a specific  legatee)  should  obtain  his  legacy  by 
throwing  the  specialty  debts  upon  the  tef)erifi<'  devuee  of  the 
land.  The  principle  of  course  applies  os  betw  een  a legatee 
and  a simple  contract  creditor,  where  the  latter  has  a claim 
upon  the  real  assets,  which  the  former  has  not:  as  where 
the  testator's  estate  is  generally  devised  charged  with  debts 
but  not  with  legacies.  [Sec  Kxkcutoks,  I.kgacies, 
Wills  and  Testaments  ; and  see  Williams  s Trealtse  m 
theLawo/ Executors  and  Administrators ; Bacon's  Abridg- 
ment (7th  ed.),  tit.  Executors  and  Administrators,  Legacies, 
Morteage.'] 

ASSlDIANS  (Q'T'On  Chasidim  'kmlaiou  1 Maccab. 
vii.  13.  Chasldlier,  thejdfius),  from  the  root  TOH.  or  rather 
from  Tpn.  a term  used  to  denote  either  a very  goml  or  a 
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very  bad  action,  but  more  frequently  the  former.  It  was  a 
name  given  to  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  unity  of  the  D«'ity 
and  the  belief  of  their  ancestors,  against  the  attempts  of  An- 
tiochus  Emphaties  and  his  successors  to  foire  the  Jews  into 
idolatry.  Tlie  Assidians,  or  Chasidim,  of  those  days,  found  a 
leader  in  Mattathias,  who  gave  the  signal  fur  armcnl  resist- 
ance against  the  Syrian  tyrants,  by  killing  the  commander 
of  the  king's  tnnps  at  the  idolatrous  altar  in  Mmleim,  near 
Joppa.  Mattathias  headed  the  Chasidim  during  four  years 
against  llie  Gra-comania  of  those  days.  These  four  years 
are  not  include<l  by  Jt^sephus  in  the  hundrerl  and  twenty-six 
years  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  which  he  commences  from 
the  time  at  which  Juda.sMaccubi  assumed  the  chicfcoinmand. 

Lnicr  Jews  called  tho>e  (H'rsuns  Chasidim  who  siHiluded 
themselves  from  worldly  occupations  and  pleasures  to 
devote  their  hfe  solely  to  religious  exercises  and  Inxiily 
chastisements,  in  the  liopo  either  of  expiating  their  own 
sins  or  tho.st'  of  others,  or  of  hastening  the  coming  of  the 
Mes^iah.  These  Chasidim  studied  the  kabalah,  and  en- 
deavoured by  their  mortification  of  the  flesh  to  abstract  the 
spirit  from  the  body,  and  thus  have  liberty  to  enter  into 
communion  with  God  and  uiigels.  They  fasted  frequently, 
and  as.scrted  that  they  had  visions. 

Solomon  Maimon  informs  his  readers  in  his  Sfemoirs 
(Berlin,  1792).  that  some  of  the  Chasidim  died  in  conse- 
quence of  their  aunterilies.  and  that  others  became  <lc- 
ratiged  ; he  also  states  that  not  a few  rendered  their  spiritual 
proicssiun  subservient  To  their  temporal  aggrandisement.  j 

Alioiil  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  n new  sect  of 
Cha.sulitn  arose,  w ho  invented  a more  comfortable  method  of 
ascetic  practice.  They  taught  that  the  union  of  man  wiihGo<l 
was  effected  by  cuntemplulion.  ami  that  in  oriler  to  fix  the 
mind  on  God  it  u necessary  to  quicken  sensation  by  the 
enjo)  ment  of  oermitted  indulgences.  They  assertwl  that 


mortification  of  the  flesh  disturbs  that  mental  tnnqaili>^; 
which  is  necessary  for  the  contemplation  of  God.  T&ssi 
Cliasidim  con'idere<l  that  union  with  God  subsUU  in  cotms  ’ 
religionists  only  during  seasons  of  prayer,  and  they 
that  prayer  should  be  performed  with  the  greatest  exmx 
and  concentration  of  tne  mental  faculties,  in  onlertoca* 
the  praying  .spirit  so  intimately  with  (?od  as  to  obtain  po«9 
over  all  sublunary  and  celestial  beings,  and  thus  to  reilsi 
all  desires.  The  tsadik  is  always  in  communion  with  (kid. 

After  this  sect  became  numerous,  some  of  its  mealrr> 
were  Cimsidered  representatives  of  (3od.  and  their  word* 
garded  as  oracles.  The  influence  of  these  rcpre$enu?:^«i 
was  based  solely  upon  their  appearance  of  sanctity,  aod  li 
upon  their  mental  superiority.  They  therefore  endeamn;: 
to  bring  science  into  disrepute. 

The  history  of  tlie  modern  Chasidim  is  brierty  this : Xsr»l 
BaaUcheiu,  i.  e.  The  l/trd  o/  the  name,  i ' 

9(ovpy6c.  Tyttfurgr»,  whom  Maimon  erroneouslr  calhJo^ 
lived  A.D.  1740.  in  the  town  of  Vluasy.  in  the  ctrrie  g 
Czarkow,  in  Poland.  His  pnrtizans  asaen  that  his  binb  f« 
predicted  to  his  father  by  the  prophet  Elijah,  and  tha:b 
mother  was  a hundred  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  fani 
and  his  father  still  more  advanced  in  years.  "While  y«  ■ 
his  youth  they  relate  that  he  oscrcame  some  evil  spirits,  r 
demons.  Baalschem  went  afterwards  to  Medaiboxe  m 
dolia.  whence  he  propagated  his  doctrines,  which  are  «gr- 
tained  in  a volume  written  by  himself,  and  edited  by 
grandson  under  the  title  /IITDII  "ISD-  His  testament  )m 
been  published  under  the  title  /1M7S*  His  binh  »•. 
miracles  are  descrilied  by  his  disciple  R.  Bar  Linez,  n i 
volume  entitled  TVic  //o/»i(<iffona  of  fiw. 

The  fifth  edition  was  published  a.d.  1815.  The  word 
Jtesht,  is  fifrmed  fri»m  the  initials  of  Dl£7  ^3^^* 
o/  the  good  name,  or,  the  Lord  of  the  name  of  God. 

From  the  word  Be^ht.  the  modern  Chasidim  have  ber. 
called  Beshtians.  The  orthodox  rabbins  opp«ised  in  ti'» 
the  spread  of  the  Chasidim,  or  Beshtiana,  by  anathetai  vx.  ' 
excommunications.  Baalschem  based  his  doctrines 
the  cabalistic  book  of  Zohar  "VB.  recommending  a n»- 
tcmplutive,  inactive  life,  and  frequent  bathing  in  ap.'zt 
water. 

The  Beshtians  soon  spread  over  Wallacbia,  Moldava. 
Hungary,  and  Gallizia,  but  their  principles  were  not  a.- 
iniited  among  the  Jews  in  Germany,  rrancc,  and  Iu.'j 
This  seel  a long  time  coitrealed  their  doctrines  ami  pr> 
pagaled  their  opinions  rather  by  manuscript  copies  of  la^ 
writings  than  by  printed  publications;  but  since  1917  thi 
have  printed  and  circulated  more  than  twenty-five  difiiiel 
volumes. 

After  the  death  of  Baalschem.  a d.  1760.  R.  Ra.r  of  Midf- 
zicy,  R.  Memlel  Przemislaw,  and  R.  Melaah  of  Lyzuo. 
endeavoured  to  govern  the  »ect : not  a»  combined  trium^a*. 
but  by  eai^h  assuming  the  goierumcnt  of  hit,  own  ctrrii. 
under  the  title  of  (wdtA.jiia/ or  piouz.  The  till* 

was  formerly  applied  to  Baalschem  by  way  of  dtsbftr 

tion,  but  after  his  death  each  of  his  three  moat 
gUisluHl  disciples  endeavoured  by  its  assumption  to  vindicak 
his  own  prerogative  of  conversing  with  tpiriu.  In  conic: 
sation  the  di.<>ciplet  of  Baalschem  are  satisfied  « ith  the  hut 
of  Abbe  or  teacher. 

At  the  present  time  every  shrewd  individual,  well  read  c 
tlie  Talmud  and  in  cabalistical  writcra.  may  by  hypucnsi 
obtain  the  dignity  of  a even  if  bis  mon^a  are  s» 

pected.  But  the  descendants  of  Besht  have  more  faciluy  « 
obtaining  thisdignitv,  because  they  are  a kind  of  herediu.'^ 
nobility  among  the  fieshtians,  the  richest  of  whom  f^l  the&- 
•elves  honoured  by  a degree  of  affinity  with  a p'TJJ  tsadia 
Besht  himself  taught  in  hi*  JTlTOn  *5SD  by  honours! 
the  descendants  of  the  tsadik  men  might  induce  God  « 
send  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  son  of  a Uadik  is  Bancnfic: 
from  his  conception  by  the  holy  thoughts  of  his  father,  aoi 
may  be  called  .a  son  of  God  and  03^3* 

The  tsadik  has  no  certain  salary,  but  U supported  b 
voluutaiy  gifts,  for  which  he  grant*  his  advnre  to  tiv 
chaitidim  in  all  transactions  of  life.  In  case  that  his  udvrr 
seems  to  be  unproductive  of  good,  the  cause  is  tbtmgbt  te 
be  in  the  sinfulnc**  of  the  reccher,  and  not  in  the  inappre- 
priateness  of  the  counsel. 

The  doctrines  of  thu  cbuaidiiu  iiiuy  be  classed  under  da 
following  three  heads  - 
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mnt  and  nltnrhm^t  to  the  Itadik. 

n.  nj'Ott'**?  ehavin^  to  the  Skerhtmih. 

Ill-  r\V!}f.  courage. 

This  couraw  may  cron  Womc  insolence  and  cffmntcry, 
AO  that  the  enasid  may  contradict  the  principles  of  trutfi, 
justice,  equity,  moderation,  and  decency,  whenever  these 
principles  are  in  collision  with  the  will  of  the  tsadik  and 
that  of  his  sect. 

In  modem  times  the  chasidim  have  left  off  the  uso  of 
prayer  books  according  to  tho  German  and  Pidish  ritual, 
and  have  adopted  the  Spanish  and  oriental  ritual,  with 
which  they  have  mixed  many  cabalistic  elements. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  chasid  to  shout  during  prayer,  to  clap 
his  hands  loudly  together,  or  to  beat  the  wall  with  liis  hands, 
to  jump  about  and  to  mov'c  the  body  as  in  convulsions. 
'Whoever  shouts  during  praver  with  all  his  might,  shakes 
his  whole  body,  and  claps  his  hands,  averts  the  wrath  of 
God  and  strengthens  his  own  memory.  Tlie  chasid  roust 
not  be  prevented  by  the  ridicule  of  others  fh)m  obeying  in 
this  respect  the  precepts  of  tho  tsadik. 

The  chasidim  do  not  like  to  assemble  in  the  common 
synagogues.  In  every’  place  where  ten  chasidim  reside  they 
have  a roi.»in  calle<l  klosscl  (clausa)  for  prayer  and  conversa- 
tion. both  sacred  and  profane.  The  chasidim  bathe  fre- 
quently. (See  Peter  Beer  in  Ersch  and  Gruber  s Ency- 
efop.,  and  Gesrhichte  der  Lehren  und  Meinungen  alter  be- 
ntandenen  und  noch  beetekenden  religio9en  Secten  der  Ju- 
den,  und  der  Geheimlehre  Oder  Kabbalah,  von  Peter  Beer. 
Brtinn,  I8i3.  Second  volume,  p.  197 — 259.) 

ASSIENTO  TREATY,  in  Spanish.  KL  ASIENTO 
DE  LOS  NEGROS,  and  EL  FACTO  or  TRATADO 
DEL  ASIENTO,  that  is,  the  compact  for  the  farming, 
or  supply,  of  negroes.  It  is  plain  that  the  word  Assiento, 
though  occasionally  signifying  an  assent  or  agreement,  can- 
not, as  Ls  sometimes  stated,  have  that  meaning  in  this 
expression.  Spain,  having  little  or  no  intercourse  with 
those  parts  of  Africa  from  which  slaves  were  obtained,  used 
formerly  to  contract  with  some  other  nation  having  establish- 
ments on  the  western  coast  of  that  continent  for  the  simplv 
of  its  South  American  possessions  with  negroes.  Such 
treaties  were  made  first  with  Portugal,  ancl  a^erwards  with 
France,  each  of  which  countries,  in  consideration  of  enjoy  ing 
a monopoly  of  the  supply  of  negroes  to  the  South  American 
dominions  of  Spain,  agreed  to  pny  to  that  crown  a certain 
sum  for  each  negro  imported.  In  hath  cases  the  Assiento 
was  taken  by  a commercial  assc/ciation  in  France— -by  the 
Guinea  Company,  which  thcrcu|>on  took  tho  namo  <»f  the 
Assiento  Company  (Compagnic  dc  I'Assiente).  Both  the 
Portuguese  company  and  the  French  wore  mined  by 
their  contract.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  the 
Assiento,  which  the  French  had  held  since  1 702,  was  trans- 
ferred to  tho  English  for  a j>eriod  of  thirty  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  exclusive  right  of  importing  negroes,  the  new 
holders  of  the  contract  obtained  the  privilege  of  sending 
every  year  a ship  of  500  (afterwards  raised  U>  600)  tons  to 
Spanish  America,  with  goods  to  be  entered  and  disposed  of 
on  payment  of  the  same  dutie.s  which  were  exacted  from 
Spantsh  subjects;  the  crown  of  Spain,  however,  resemng 
to  itself  one-fourth  of  tho  profits,  and  five  per  cent,  on  the 
remaining  three-fourths.  The  contract  was  given  by  Queen 
Anne  to  the  South  Sea  Company  , which,  however,  is  untler- 
stood  to  have  raa^le  nothing  i)y  it,  although  il  was  calculated 
that  them  was  a profit  of  cent,  per  cent,  upon  the  goods  im- 
ported in  the  annual  ship,  which  usually  amounted  in  value 
to  about  .30U,00uA  So  much  of  this  sum  as  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  company  was  either  eountcrbalancod  by  tho  loss 
attendant  on  the  supply  of  the  4800  negroes  which  they 
were  bound  to  provide  every  year,  or  went  chiefly  into  the 
pockets  of  their  South  American  agents,  many  of  whom  in 
a few  veara  mailc  large  fortunes.  The  war  which  broke  out 
in  1739  stopped  the  further  performance  uf  this  contract  when 
there  were  still  four  years  of  it  to  run ; and  at  tho  peace  of 
Aix-!a-Chaj>el1o,  in  *1748.  the  claim  of  England  to  this 
remainder  of  tho  pri\ilege  was  given  up.  Spain,  indeed, 
complaine<l,  and  probably  with  ju.slice.  that  iho  greatest 
frauds  had  been  all  along  committed  under  the  proNision  of 
the  treaty  which  alloweil  tite  contractors  to  send  a shiuload 
of  goods  every  year  to  South  America.  Il  wa.s  allegttl  that 
the  single  ship  was  made  the  means  of  introducing  into  the 
American  markets  a quantity  of  goods  amounting  to  several 


tintes  her  own  cargo.  The  public  feeling  in  Spain  had  bees 
so  strongly  excited  on  the  subject  of  ibis  abuse,  that  it  would 
have  been  very  difUcult  to  obtain  the  consent  of  that  country 
to  a renewal  of  the  treaty. 

ASSIGNAT.  One  of  the  earliest  financial  measures  of 
tlio  constiUient  assembly,  in  the  French  revolution,  was  to 
appropriate  to  national  purpuses  the  landed  property  of  the 
clergy,  which,  upon  the  proposition  of  Mirabeau,  was  by  a 
large  majority  declared  to  he  at  the  disposition  of  the  state. 
(Thiers,  Hutoire  de  la  Revolution  Eronfoite,  vol.  i.  p.  1 94, 
2d  ed.)  Shortly  afterwards,  the  assembly,  desirous  to  profit 
by  this  measure,  decreed  the  sale  of  lands  belonging  to  the 
crown  and  the  clergy,  to  the  amount  of  400  millions  of  francs, 
or  about  sixteen  millions  sterling!  I b.  p.  212).  To  sell  at  om-c 
so  large  a portion  of  the  surface  of  France,  without  lowering 
the  price  of  land  by  overloading  the  market  to  such  an  un- 
exampled extent  (see  Thiers,  vol.  vii.,  p.  377),  and  luorouver 
in  a time  of  mistrust,  insecurity,  rapid  political  change,  and 
almost  of  civil  war,  was  an  object  of  no  very  easy  attain- 
ment. It  was  first  prupoaed  that  the  lands  should  bo  trans- 
ferred to  the  municipalities,  which,  not  being  provided  with 
ready  money,  might  give  the  stale  a bond  or  security  fur 
the  price,  and  tlio  stato  would  pay  its  creditors  with  these 
securities,  which  could,  in  process  of  time,  be  realised,  as 
the  municipahties  were  able  successively  to  soil,  at  an 
advantageous  price,  the  lands  thus  made  over  to  them. 
The  holders  of  the  securities  would  thus  have  a claim  not 
on  tho  government  but  on  tho  municipal  bodies,  w’bich  would 
be  compellable  by  process  uf  law  to  pay ; and  the  creditor 
might  moreover  extinguish  the  debt  by  buying  tho  lands 
w hen  put  up  to  sale,  and  by  offering  the  security  in  payment. 
But  it  might  happen  that  the  holder  of  such  securities 
would  be  unable  U>  realize  them,  and  might  not  bo  willing 
to  purcha.ve  any  uf  tbe  lands  of  the  slate  ; in  order,  there- 
fore, to  obviate  this  objection  to  the  securities  in  question,  it 
was  proposed  that  they  should  be  transferable  and  be  made 
a legal  tender. 

There  was  also  another  motive  for  the  adoption  of  this 
latter  expedient.  In  consequence  of  the  want  of  confidence 
and  stagnation  of  trade  which  prevailed  in  France  at  this 
time,  money  bail  become  extremely  scarce,  and  much  of  the 
current  coin  had  been  withdraw  n from  circulation : the  king 
and  queen  had  even  been  foroui  to  ^end  their  plate  toUie  mint 
(Thiers,  vol.  i.  p.  100.)  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
determined  to  issue  a paper-money,  based  on  tiie  security 
of  tho  unsold  lands  belonging  to  the  state.  The  notes  tiius 
issued  (each  of  which  was  for  100  franca,  equal  to  4/.)  were 
called  as  repreiieniiDg  land  which  might  be 

transferred  oxastignedlo  the  hinder;  and  all  notes  which 
came  back  in  this  manner  to  tbe  government  in  payment 
fur  national  lands  were  to  be  cancelled.  They  wurvover 
bore  an  interest  by  the  day,  like  English  exchequer  bills. 
The  object  of  this  measure  was,  therelbre,  to  obtain  the  full 
value  of  tbe  confiscated  lands  of  the  clergy  (which  in  tho 
actual  state  of  France  was  impoMible),  and  to  supply  tho 
deficiency  of  coin  in  the  circulation  (arising  from  a feeling 
of  insecurity)  by  a forced  issue  of  inc.onvertible  paper- 
money,  which,  as  was  predicted  by  M.  do  Talleyrand,  the 
Bishop  of  Autun.  would  inevitably  be  depreciated,  and 
cause  misery  and  ruin  to  the  holders  of  it.  (Thiers,  vol.  i. 
p.  233-7,  and  note  xvLii.  p.  382.)  The  first  issue  of  as- 
signats was  to  the  amount  of4UU  millions,  bearing  interest; 
shortly  aflerwanis  8U0  millions  in  addition  were  issued,  but 
without  tho  liability  to  pay  interest  <ib.  p.  256).  The  last 
of  these  issues  was  made  in  September,  179U.  But  as  in 
I the  beginning  of  the  following  year  the  legislative  assembly 
sequestered  the  property  of  all  the  emigrants,  a numerous 
and  wealthy  class,  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  state  (Tiiiers, 
vol.  ii.  p.  51),  it  was  thought  that  the  amount  of  the 
national  securities  having  been  increased,  tlie  issues  might 
be  safely  increased  likewise:  accordingly,  in  September 
1 792,  although  2500  millions  hail  been  already  issued,  a 
fresh  issue  to  the  amount  uf  200  millions  was  ordered  by 
the  Convention.  (Thiers,  vol.  iii.  p.  151.)  Towards  the 
end  of  this  year,  the  double  effects  of  the  general  insecurity 
of  property  and  person,  and  of  the  depreciation  of  assignats 
causea  by  their  over-issue,  was  felt  in  tbe  high  price  of  corn, 
and  the  unwillingness  of  the  farmers  to  supply  tiie  markets 
with  provisions.  Wholly  mistaking  the  causes  oftbis  evil,  the 
violent  revolutionary  party  clamoured  for  an  assize,  or  fixed 
maximum  of  prices,  and  severe  penalties  against  acrupareurt, 
or  engrossers,  m order  to  check  the  avarice  and  unjust  gains 
of  the  rich  farmers.  Tho  ConventioD,  however,  though  pressed 
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both  by  faetiou»  violence  and  open  insurrection,  refused  at 
this  time  to  regulate  prices  by  hiw.  (Thiers,  vol.  iii.  p.  31 1-7 ) 
Prices,  ho«exer,  as  was  natural,  still  continued  to  rise; 
and  although  corn  and  other  necessaries  of  life  were  to  be 
Bad,  their  value,  as  represented  in  the  depreciated  paper 
currency,  had  been  nearly  doubled : the  washerwomen  of 
Paris  came  to  the  Convention,  to  complain  that  the  price 
of  soap,  which  had  formerly  been  fourteen  sous,  had  now 
risen  to  thirty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wages  of  labour 
had  not  risen  in  a corresponding  degree  (see  Senior  on  Some 
Effecte  of  Qovemment  Paper,  p.  81):  so  that  the  evils 
arising  from  the  depreciation  of  the  assigtiats  greatly  aggra- 
vated the  poverty  and  scarcity  which  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  been  consequent  on  the  trouble*  and 
insecurity  of  a revolution.  The  labouring  classes  accused 
the  rich,  the  engrossers,  and  the  aristocrats,  of  the  evils 
which  they  were  suffering,  and  demanded  the  imposition  of 
a maximum  of  prices.  Not  only  however  in  the  Con- 
vention did  the  most  violent  democrats  declare  loudly 
against  a maximum,  but  even  in  the  more  popular  assembly 
of  the  commune,  and  the  still  more  democratic  club  of  the  j 
jacobins,  was  this  measure  condemned,  frequently  amidst  | 
the  yells  and  hisses  of  the  galleries.  As  the  Convention  i 
refused  to  give  way.  Marat,  in  his  newspaper,  recommended 
the  pillage  of  the  shops  as  a means  of  lowering  prices : a 
measure  imme<Hately  adopted  by  the  mob  of  Paris,  who 
began  by  insisting  to  have  goods  at  certain  fixed  prices, 
and  ended  by  taking  the  gc^s  without  paying  for  them. 
(Thiers,  vol.  iv.  p.  3H*52.)  Those  and  other  tumults  were 
however  appeased,  partly  by  the  interference  of  the  military, 
and  partly  by  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  authorities: 
but  the  evil  still  went  on  increasing:  corn  diminished  in 
quantity  and  increased  in  price:  the  national  lands,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  title  and  the  instability 
of  the  government,  were  not  sold,  and  thus  the  number  of 
assignats  was  not  contracted  and  they  were  continually 
more  and  more  depreciated. 

At  length  the  Convention,  thinking  that  the  depreciation 
might  be  slopped  by  laws,  made  it  penal  to  exchange  coin 
for  paper,  or  tu  agree  to  give  a higher  price  if  rcckono<l  in 
paper  than  if  reckoned  in  coin.  Still  the  over-issue  bad  its 
natural  effects : in  June,  1 793,  one  franc  in  silver  was  worth 
three  francs  in  paper ; in  August  it  was  worth  six.  Prices 
rose  siill  higher:  all  creditors,  annuitants,  and  mortgagees 
were  defrauded  of  five-sixths  of  their  legal  rights ; and  the 
wages  of  the  labourers  were  equal  in  value  only  to  a part  of 
their  former  earnings.  The  Convention,  unable  any  longer 
to  resist,  in  May,  1 793,  passe<l  a decree  winch  compelled  all 
farmers  to  declare  the  quantity  of  com  in  their  possession,  to 
take  it  to  the  markets,  and  sell  it  there  only,  at  a price  to  be 
fixe<l  by  each  commune,  according  to  the  prices  ofthe  first  four 
months  of  1 793.  No  one  was  to  buy  more  com  than  would 
sutfice  fur  a month's  consumption,  and  an  infraction  of  the 
law  was  punished  by  forfeiture  of  the  pruperty  bought  and 
a fine  of  300  to  I Out)  francs.  The  truth  of  the  declaration 
might  be  ascertained  bv  domiinliary  visits.  The  commune 
of  Paris  also  regulated  the  selling  of  bread ; no  person 
could  receive  bread  at  a baker's  shop  without  a certificate 
obtained  from  a revolutionary  committee,  and  the  quantity 
was  proportioned  to  the  number  of  the  faimlv.  A rope  was 
moreover  fixed  to  the  door  of  each  baker's  shop,  so  that  us 
the  purchasers  successively  came,  they  might  lay  hold  of  it, 
and  be  sened  in  their  just  order.  Many  people  in  this 
way  waited  during  the  whole  night:  but  the  tumults  and 
disturbances  were  so  great  that  they  could  often  only  be 
appeased  by  force,  nor  were  they  at  all  diminishod  by  a 
regulation,  that  the  last  comers  should  be  served  first.  A 
similar  maximum  of  prices  was  soon  established  for  all 
other  necessaries,  such  as  meat.  wine,  vegetables,  wood.  ; 
salt,  leather,  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods.  &c. ; and  any 
person  who  refused  to  moU  them  at  the  legal  price  was 
punished  with  death.  Other  measiiro  were  added  to  lower 
tite  prices  of  cnmmoililKrs.  Every  dealer  was  compelled  to 
declare  the  amount  of  hia  stork  ; and  any  one  who  gave  up 
trade,  after  having  been  engaged  in  it  fur  a year,  was  iin- 
prisoneil  as  a suspected  person.  A new  mcthial  of  regulating 
prices  Was  likewise  devised,  by  which  a fixed  sum  was  as 
sumed  fur  tho  cost  of  production,  and  certain  percentages 
were  added  for  the  expense  of  carriage,  and  for  the  profit  of 
the  wn  desalu  and  retail  dealers.  The  excessive  issue  of 
paper  hatl  likewise  produced  its  natural  ron.-^*qucnco.  o\cp 
spcc-ulutiun.  even  in  times  so  unfavourable  fix  commercial 
undertakings.  Numerous  companies  were  estabUslied.  of 


which  the  shares  soon  rose  to  more  than  double  or  trebis 
their  original  value.  These  shares  being  transferable, 
s«rve<l  in  some  measure  as  a paper-currency ; upon  which, 
the  Convention  thinking  that  they  contributed  still  further 
to  discredit  the  assignats,  suppressed  all  companies  whose 
shares  were  transferable  or  negociable.  The  power  of  esta- 
blishing such  companies  was  reserved  to  the  government 
alone. 

In  August,  1 793,  there  were  in  circulation  3776  millions 
assignats ; and  by  a forced  loan  of  luuu  millions  and  by  the 
collection  of  a year's  taxes,  ibis  amount  was  subsequently 
reduced  to  less  than  two-thinls*  the  confidence  moreover 
inspired  by  the  recent  successes  of  the  republic  against  >t» 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies  tended  to  increase  the  value  of 
the  securities  on  which  the  paper-money  ultimately  reposed 
so  that  towards  Uie  end  of  1 793  the  assignats  are  stated  t« 
have  been  at  par.  This  effect  it  attributed  by  M.  Thiers,  m 
his  History  •>/ the  Frmch  Prvolution  ('ol.  v.  p.  407  ),  to  the 
severe  penal  laws  against  the  use  of  coin  : nevertheless  «e 
suspect  that  those  who  made  this  statement  were  deceived 
by  false  appearances,  and  that,  neither  at  this  nor  any  other 
time,  not  even  at  their  first  issue,  did  the  eal  value  of  assig- 
nats agree  with  their  nominal  value.  (Thiers,  vol.  v.  pp. 
145-6'2.  196-208,  399-413.)  However,  this  restoration  of  the 
paper-currency,  whether  real  or  apparent,  was  of  very  short 
duration,  as  theuantsof  the  government  led  to  a fresh  issue 
of  assignats : so  that  in  June,  i 794,  the  quantity  in  circula- 
tion was  6336  millions.  By  this  time  the  law  of  the  maxi- 
mum bod  become  even  more  oppressive  than  at  first,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  withdraw  certain  commodities  from 
its  operation.  Nevertheless,  the  commission  of  provisions, 
which  had  attempted  to  perform  the  part  of  a commissar  a: 
for  the  whole  population  of  France,  began  to  interfere  in  a 
more  arbitrary  manner  with  the  voluntary  dealings  cf 
buyers  and  sellers,  and  to  regulate  not  only  the  qusLnuty 
bread  but  also  the  quantity  of  meat  and  wood  which  earl 
person  waa  to  receive.  (Thiers,  vol.  vi.  pp.  146-61,  3u7-144 
Other  arbitrary  measures  connected  with  the  supply  of  th« 
arm^',  ascximpulson'  requisitions  of  food  and  horses,  and  tbt 
levying  of  large  bodies  of  men,  had  contributed  to  paralvte 
all  industry.  Thus  not  only  had  all  commerce  and  ail 
manufactures  ceased,  but  even  the  land  \i  as  in  many  places 
untillod.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  Thcrmiuuctu 

K(as  it  was  culled),  which  then  gained  the  ascendency. 

guided  by  less  violent  principles,  and  being  somewLai 
more  enlightened  on  matters  of  political  economy  than  then 
predecessors,  induced  the  Convention  to  relax  a little  of  lU 
former  policy,  and  succeeded  in  first  excepting  all  fureign 
imports  from  the  maximum,  and  afterwards  abolishing  it 
altogether.  The  transition  to  a natural  system  was  how- 
ever attended  with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  as  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  change  was  a sudden  and  immense 
rise  of  the  avowed  prices ; and  trade  having  been  so  long 
prevented  from  acting  fur  itself,  did  not  at  once  resume  its 
former  habits ; so  that  Paris,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  wu 
almost  in  danger  of  stanalion,  and  wood  was  scarcely  more 
abundant  than  bread.  As  at  this  time  the  power  of  the 
revolutionary  government  to  retain  possession  of  the  lands 
which  it  had  confiscated,  and  to  give  a permanently  guud 
title  to  purchase^  was  not  doubted,  it  is  evident  that  a 
fear  lest  the  national  lands  might  not  ultimately  prove  a 
valuable  security  did  not  im>w  tend  to  discredit  the  ossignab  : 
their  depreciation  was  sulely  owing  to  their  over-Usue,  as 
compared  with  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  ihetr  incon- 
vertibility with  the  precious  metals.  The  government  how- 
ever began  now  to  find  that,  although  it  mii^ht  for 
time  gain  by  issuing  inconvertible  paper  in  payment  of  lU 
own  o'oUgaiions,  yet  when  the  depreciated  paper  came  to 
return  upon  it  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  it  obtained  in  fact  a 
very  small  poition  of  the  sura  nominally  paid.  0>d- 
sequcnlly  they  argued  that,  as  successive  issues  depreciated 
the  currency  in  u regular  ratio  (which  however  is  verv  fax 
from  lieing  the  cose),  it  would  be  expedient  to  require  a 
larger  sum  tu  be  paid  fur  taxes  according  tu  the  amount  of 
paper  in  circulation.  It  was  therefore  decreed  that.  Ukm:: 
a currency  uf  2U0U  millions  as  the  standard,  a fourth  shotdd 
be  added  for  every  300  nrilliuns  added  to  the  ctreulauotv 
Thus,  if  a sum  of  2000  francs  was  due  to  live  govemmeut, 
it  would  become  2300  francs  when  the  currency  was  23t0 
millions.  3000  francs  when  it  was  300u  millions,  and  soon. 
This  rule  however  was  only  applied  to  the  taxes  and  arrears 
of  la.xes  due  tu  the  govermnent,  and  was  not  extended  u 
payments  made  by  the  government,  as  to  public  crediiurt 
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01'  public  functionariei . Nor  did  it  cooipretiend  any  private 
dealings  between  individuals.  (Thier*.  vol.  vii.  pp,  4U-51, 
132-41.  232  89,  368*85,  420*8  ) Iniquitous  as  this  n*gula- 
tion  was,  us  employeil  solely  in  favour  of  the  government, 
it  would  nevertheless  he.ve  been  ineffective  if  its  operation 
bad  lieen  more  widely  extended  ; for  the  assignats,  instead 
of  being  depreciated  only  a 6ftb,  had  now  fallen  to  the  15Uth 
part  of  their  nominal  value.  The  taxes  being  levied  in 
part  only  in  commodities,  and  being  chiefly  paid  in  paper, 

f>roduced  scarcely  any  thing  to  the  government ; which  had  I 
lowever  undertaken  the  task  of  feeding  the  city  of  Paris. 
Had  it  not  in  fact  furnished  something  more  solid  than  de- 
preciated assignats  to  the  fundholders  and  public  function- 
aries. they  must  have  died  of  starvation.  Many,  indeed, 
notwithstanding  the  scanty  and  precarious  supplies  fur-  | 
nished  by  the  government,  were  threatened  with  the  horrors  j 
of  famine  : and  numbers  of  persons  threw  themselves  every 
evening  into  the  Seine,  in  onler  to  save  themselves  from  this 
extremity.  (Storch,  Economte  Fvitf.,  vol.  iv.  p.  168.)  , 

To  such  a state  of  utter  pauperism  hud  the  nation  been  ' 
reducer!  by  the  mismanagement  of  its  finances  and  the  ruin  j 
of  public  credit  by  the  excessive  is^^ues  of  paper,  that  when 
the  five  directors  went  to  the  Luxembourg  in  October  1795,  j 
there  was  not  a single  piece  of  furnilure  in  the  office.  The 
doorkeeper  lent  them  a rickety  table,  a sheet  of  letter-  I 
paper,  and  an  inkstand,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  write 
their  first  message  to  announce  to  the  two  Councils  of  State 
that  the  l>irectory  was  established.  There  was  not  a single 
piece  of  coin  in  the  treasury.  The  as-ignats  necessary  for 
the  ensuing  day  were  printed  in  the  night,  and  issued  in  the 
morning  wet  fntm  the  press.  Even  before  the  entry  of  the 
directors  into  office,  tne  sum  in  circulation  amounted  to 
19,000  millions:  a sum  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  finan- 
cial profiigacy.  One  of  their  first  measures,  however,  in 
order  to  procure  silver,  was  to  issue  3UU0  millions  in  addi- 
tion, which  prixiuced  not  much  more  than  I Ou  million  francs. 
In  this  formidable  state  of  things  the  next  measure 
adopted  was  worthy  of  the  violent  and  shortsighted  udnii- 
nUtration  from  which  it  emanated.  A forced  loan  of  600 
millions  was  raised  from  the  richest  classes,  to  be  paid  either 
in  coin,  or  in  assignats  at  the  hundredth  part  of  their  nomi- 
nal value.  So  that  if  the  current  paper  was  20,000  millions, 
a payment  of  200  millions  would  be  sufficient  to  extinguish 
the  whole.  The  government  however  refused  to  sanction 
this  principle  as  against  itself : for  in  paying  the  public  ere-  ; 
flitor,  it  gave  the  assignat  the  tenth  part  of  its  nominal  j 
value.  The  land-tax  and  the  duties  in  farm  were  required  i 
to  be  paid  half  in  kind  and  half  in  assignats  ; the  custom- 
duties,  half  in  com  and  half  in  assignats.  In  the  mean 
time,  until  the  funds  produced  by  this  loan,  which  was  en- 
forced with  great  severity,  could  be  at  the  disposition  of  the 
state,  the  government  went  on  issuing  assignats  till  they 
liad  alis  dutely  lost  all  value,  and  had  become  waste  paper. 
It  therefore  antici|iated  its  resources  by  issuing  promissory 
notes  payable  in  specie,  when  the  forced  loan  should  be  col- 
lected, and  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  bankers  to  discount 
them  lo  the  amount  uf  6U  millions.  At  this  time  the  Direc- 
tory gave  up  the  task  of  supplying  Paris  with  bread,  and 
allowed  the  bakers'  shops  to  be  o))eiied  us  before : an  ex- 
ception being  made  in  favour  of  the  indigent,  and  uf  fund- 
holders  and  public  functionaries  whose  annual  incomes 
were  not  more  than  500U  francs.  The  payment  of  the 
loan,  however,  went  on  slowly,  the  produce  of  the  govern- 
ment bills  was  exhausted,  and  fresh  funds  were  required. 
Again  the  resource  of  assignats  was  resorted  to,  and  m two 
months  the  currency  had  been  raised  to  36, QUO  millions  by 
the  issue  of  20,000  millions,  which  even  to  the  government 
were  not  worth  the  200th  part  of  their  nominal  value. 

By  tills  time  some  new  financial  expedient  became  neces-  | 
xary.  It  was  expected  that,  by  payments  of  taxes  and  of 
the  forced  loan  to  the  govemment,  the  paper  in  circulation 
would  soon  be  rofhiccd  to  24,UUU  millions.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  make  a new  i<sue  of  paper,  under  the  name 
of  mandate,  to  tl>e  amount  of  240U  millions.  Of  this  sum 
800  millions  were  lo  be  employed  in  extinguishing  34.U0U 
millions  of  a.ssignats-  which  were  to  be  taken  at  a thirtieth 
part  of  their  legal  value:  600  millions  were  to  be  all  died  to 
the  public  service  and  the  other  1200  millions  retained  in  the 
public  coffers.  These  mandats  were  to  enable  onv  peraun 
who  was  willing  to  pay  the  estimate<l  value  of  any  of  the 
national  lands  to  enter  at  once  into  possession  ; and  there- 
fore they  luruialied  a somewhat  better  security  than  the 
aisiguats,  as  these  could  only  be  offered  in  payment  at  sales 
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by  auction ; and  consequently  the  price  of  the  lands  rose  iti 
proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  the  paper.  Tho  estimate 
of  the  lands  having  been  made  in  1790  was  not  true  in 
1795,  at  which  time  they  had  in  some  cases  lost  a half,  in 
others  two-thinla  or  three-fourths  uf  Uieir  former  value. 
The  mandat  of  lUU  francs,  however,  at  its  first  isaoe,  was 
worth  only  fifteen  francs  in  silver ; and  the  new  paper  was 
soon  so  much  discredited  that  it  never  got  into  general  cir- 
culation, and  was  not  able  to  drive  out  the  coined  money 
which  was  now  almost  universally  employed  in  transnetions 
between  individuals.  The  only  holders  of  mar.dais  were 
speculators,  who  took  them  from  the  government  and  sold 
them  to  pureha^ers  of  national  lands.  By  this  entire  dis- 
crerlit  of  the  govcrnment  pa|)er  the  prosperity  of  individuals 
had  been  in  some  measure  restored,  and  trade  rev  ired  a little 
from  its  long  sleep.  The  government  was  destitute  of  all 
resource;  its  agents  received  nothing  but  worthless  paper, 
and  refused  any  longer  to  do  their  duties.  The  armies  of 
the  interior  were  in  a state  of  extreme  misery  ; while  those 
of  Germany  and  Italy  were  maintained  only  from  the  coun- 
tries where  they  were  quartered.  The  military  hospitals 
were  shut,  the  gens-d'armes  were  nut  paid  or  equipped,  and 
the  high  roads  were  infested  with  bunds  of  rubbers,  who 
sometimes  even  ventured  into  the  towns. 

In  a short  time  the  government  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  mandats,  as  they  had  abandoned  the  assignats,  and  to 
declare  that  they  should  be  received  in  pajment  of  taxes 
and  national  lands  only  at  their  real  value.  Having  fallen 
to  near  a seventieth  of  their  ostensible  value,  they  were,  in 
the  course  of  1 796,  returned  to  the  government  in  pa)  ment 
of  taxes  and  for  the  purchase  of  lands ; and  with  them 
ended  the  revolutionary  system  of  paper-money,  which  pro- 
bably produced  mure  wide-spreading  misery,  more  sudden 
changes  from  comfort  to  poverty,  more  iniquity  in  trans- 
actions both  between  individuals  and  the  government,  more 
loss  to  all  persona  engaged  in  every  department  of  industry 
and  trade,  more  discontent,  disturbance,  profligacy,  and 
outrage,  than  the  massacres  in  September,  the  war  in  La 
Vendee,  the  proscriptions  in  the  provinces,  and  all  the  san- 
guinary violence  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

From  the  extinction  of  the  mandats  to  the  present  time 
the  legal  currency  of  Franco  has  been  exclusively  metallic. 
(Thiers,  vol.  viii.  pp.  85-9,  Iti3-I9,  158-62,  177,  183-91, 
334-44,  423-4  ; Storch,  Cnure  d'Ernn.  Pot.,  vol.  iv.  p.  164.) 

ASSIGNEE— of  a bankrupt.  [See  BANKnupT.j 

ASSIGNEE — of  an  insolvent  debtor's  estate.  [See  In- 
solvent Dkhtor.] 

ASSIGNEE— of  bill  of  lading.  [See  Bill  of  Lading.] 

ASSIGNEE— of  a lease  is  the  party  to  whom  the  u-hole 
interest  of  the  lessee  is  transferred  by  assignment,  which 
assignment  may  be  made  without  the  privity  or  consent  of 
the  lessor,  unless  the  lessee  is  expressly  restrained  by  the 
lease  from  assigning  over.  The  assignee  becomes  liable  to 
the  lessor,  from  the  date  of  the  assignment,  for  the  payment 
of  the  rent  and  performance  uf  the  covenants  in  the  lease; 
but  such  liability  is  limited  to  breaches  of  covenant  during 
the  existence  of  the  assignee's  interest,  and  may  be  got  rid  of 
by  assigning  over  all  his  interest,  and  this  even  to  an  insol- 
vent ; for  his  liability,  arising  only  from  privity  »/  estate,  that 
is,  from  the  actual  eqjoyment  of  the  premises  leased,  ceases 
with  such  enjoyment;  whereas  the  lessee  remains  liable  to 
the  rent  and  covenants  during  the  whole  term.  It  results 
also  from  the  circumstance  of  the  assignee's  liability  arising 
from  ftriuity  qf  estate,  that  be  is  nut  liable  to  mere  personal 
covenants  which  the  lessee  may  have  made  with  the  lessor 
(as  e.  g.  to  build  on  premises  not  demised,  or  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  in  gross),  but  only  to  such  covenants  as  run 
with  the  land,  as  for  instance,  covenants  to  pay  rent,  to 
repair,  to  reside  on  the  demised  premises,  to  leave  part  of 
tho  land  in  pasture,  to  insure  promises  situate  within  the 
weekly  bills  of  mortality,  to  build  a new  mill  on  the  site  uf  an 
old  one.&c.  [See,  further,  Covenant.]  Tho  assignee,  in 
order  to  become  liable  to  the  covenants,  roust  take  the  whole 
estate  and  interest  uf  the  lessee ; for  if  the  smallest  purliuu  is 
reserved,  he  is  merely  an  under-lcssee,  and  not  responsible 
to  the  original  lessor.  The  interest  of  the  assignee  must 
also  be  a legal,  not  merely  an  equitable  interest ; and  there- 
fore if  the  lessee  devise  the  premises  leased  to  trustees  in 
trust  for  A B,  .A  B will  nut  be  chargeable  as  tlic  assignee 
of  the  lessee's  interest.  The  interest  must  also  be  an  interest 
in  lands  or  tenements ; fur  if  a lease  is  made  uf  chuliels  (us 
for  instance,  of  sheep  or  cows,  wUicIi  sometimes  happens),  and 
the  lessee  covenant  for  himself  and  bis  assigns  to  redeliver 
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them,  the  euignee  it  not  litUe  to  the  owner  on  this  cove- 
nant; for  there  is  do  privity  between  the  assignee  and  the 
owner,  such  privity  onlv  existing  where  the  subject  of  the 
demise  is  real  estate.  Wiimot,C.  J.  says,  in  Batly  v.  Wells, 
* The  covenant  in  thia  case  is  nut  cullaierai ; but  tlie  part  ies. 
that  is.  the  lessor  and  assignee,  arc  total  strangers  to  each 
other,  witliout  any  lino  or  thread  to  unite  and  tie  them 
together,  and  to  constitute  that  privity  which  must  subsist 
between  debtor  and  creditor  to  support  an  action.' — ( Wilmot, 
346.)  The  assignee  may  acquire  his  interest  by  operation  of 
law  as  well  as  by  an  actual  assignment  from  iIh>  lessee,  and 
therefore  a tenant  by  eUgit,  who  has  purchast^d  a leuso 
under  an  executor,  is  liable  as  assignee  to  the  lessor  in 
respect  of  his  privity  of  estate.  [As  to  the  liability  of  assignees 
of  bankrupt  on  the  leases  of  the  bankrupt,  see  Bankuupt.] 
ASSIGNMENT,  a deed  or  instrument  of  transfer,  (he 
operative  words  of  which  arc  to  * assign,  transfer,  and  set 
over.’  and  which  passes  both  real  and  personal  property. 
Estates  fur  life  ana  estates  for  years  are  llie  principal  real 
interosts  which  are  passe«l  by  an  assignment;  and  by  the 
statute  of  Frauds  and  Petjuries  (29  (Jar.  11.)  tlie  assign- 
ment at  such  estates  is  required  to  be  in  whliug.  Au 
assigoiSdat  differs  from  a lease,  in  being  a transfer  of  the 
entire  interest  of  tbu  lessor ; whereas  a lease  is  carved  out 
of  a greater  estate,  creates  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  reserves  to  the  les.sor  a reversion  after  its  ex- 
piration. If,  however,  a deed  in  effect  passes  the  whole 
interest  of  the  tenant,  it  uiierates  us  an  assignment,  though 
it  be  in  form  a lease,  and  though  it  reserve  a rent.  As  if  A 
having  a term  of  twenty  years  in  land,  grants  to  B the  whole 
twenty  years,  reserving  a rent : in  such  case  B is  assig- 
nee of  tne  whole  term  and  interest,  and  not  under-lessee  to 
A ; and  A,  for  want  of  having  any  reversion,  cannot 
distrain  for  the  rent  (a  distress  being  only  enforceable  where 
the  landlord  has  u reversion  expectant  on  Uie  determination 
fif  the  tenancy).  A.  in  such  case,  can  only  sue  B for  the 
rent  as  for  money  due  upon  a contract.  In  uU  under-leases, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  part  (a  day  will  suffice)  of  the 
original  term  should  remain  in  the  lessor.  — See  Sheppard's 
Touchstone,  2G6  ; Black.  Comm.  v.  ii.  326  ; Bac.  Ab.  (Ttli 
edit.)  tit.  Assignment.  [See  Bill  ok  Salk.] 

An  Assignment  of  Goods,  Chattels,  &ic.,  is  frequently 
made  by  bill  of  sale,  as  to  which,  see  Bill  of  Salk,  .lis  to 
all  goods  and  chattels  in  possession,  no  objection  ever 
existed  to  their  transfer  and  assignment  by  deed  or  writing ; 
but  with  respect  to  things  in  action  (as  debts,  contracts, 
right  of  entry,  and  suit),  according  to  an  antient  rule  of  the 
common  law,  now  considerably  modifieil,  they  could  not  be 
assigned  over  by  the  party  to  whom  they  were  due,  since 
the  assignment  gave  to  a thiol  party  a right  of  action  against 
the  debtor,  and  thus  led  to  the  uffenec  of  maiutenance— f.  e. 
the  abetiing  and  supporting  of  suits  in  the  king's  courts  by 
others  than  the  actual  paitiet  to  them.  In  the  courts  of 
common  law  this  rule  exists  (with  some  exceptions)  at  the 
present  day.  Thus,  if  the  obligee  in  a bond  assign  over  the 
bond  to  a third  party,  tlie  assignee  cannot  sue  on  the  bond 
at  common  law  in  his  own  name;  hut  such  an  assignment 
generally  contains  (and  ought  always  to  do  so)  a power  of 
ailorncy  from  the  obligee  to  the  assignee,  to  sue  in  the 
obligee  8 name  on  the  bond.  Courts  of  equity  have  always 
protected  such  assignments,  and  regardeu  the  assignee,  for 
valuable  consideration,  as  the  actual  owner  of  the  bund; 
and  the  courts  of  common  law  so  far  recognise  the  right  of 
the  assignee,  that  if  the  obligor,  qfter  notice  of  the  assign- 
ment, pay  the  money  on  the  bond  to  the  obligee,  the  courts 
will  not  }>ennit  him  to  plead  such  payment  to  an  action 
Drought  by  the  assignee  in  Uie  obligee's  name  on  the  bond. 
In  order  to  constitute  a good  e<{uitah)o  assignment  of  a 
blind,  or  chose  in  action,  writing  is  not  necessary.  A per- 
sonal trust  or  confidence  caunut  be  ossigniMl  over,  however 
able  the  assignee  may  bo  to  execute  it;  and  therefore  all 
trust  deeds  ami  settlemcnU  contain  express  provisos  for  the 
retiring  of  trustees,  and  fur  fresh  opp(.»inlmenU,  with  the 
consent  of  the  cestui  que  trusts.  Meilher  the  future  vi’hole- 
pav  nor  the  future  naif-pay  of  au  oirirer  are  capable  of 
being  assigned,  it  being  considered  contrary  to  public  pjlicy 
that  a stijpend  given  to  a man  for  his  public  services  snould 
be  transferred  to  anotlicr  man  not  capable  of  performing 
them.  Tlie  exfu  ptiuns  to  the  rule  that  choses  in  wtion  are 
not  assignable  at  lasv  are  many.  The  king  might  at  all 
times  become  the  assignee  of  a chose  in  action ; and  after 
such  an  assignment  was  entitled  to  have  execution  against 
(he  body,  lands,  and  goods  of  the  debtor.  Hut  this  preroga- 


tive, having  been  abused  by  the  king's  debtors, was  reftmnee 
by  stat.  7 Jac.  I.  c.  16,  by  a privy  seal,  in  12  James  I.,  ajvi 
by  rule  of  court  of  16  Car.  1. ; and  the  practice  of  actualU' 
assigning  debts  to  the  king  by  liis  debtors  has  long  become 
obsolete.  Bills  of  exchange  are  assignable  by  indorsel&eI:^ 
in  virtue  of  the  custom  of  merchants  [see  Bill  ok  Ex- 
cuanuk]  ; and  promissory  notes,  by  virtue  of  the  3 and  4 
Ann.  cap.  9.  Bad  bonds  are  assignable  by  the  sheriff^  to 
plaintifT  in  the  suit  under  4 Ann.  c.  16.  s.  2U.  [See  B ail.] 
Replevin  bonds,  by  the  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  [See  Kkplkvix.] 
The  petitioning  creditor's  bond  under  a fiat  of  bankruptry, 
by  6 Geo.  IV'.  c.  16.  [See  Ba.nkkupt.  See,  further,  Ec.^d, 
Chokk  in  Actio.v,  Involvknt  Debtors.] 

ASSIMBOIN  RIVER.  [See  Ran  Rivee.] 

ASSINIBOINS,  a tnl>c  of  North  American  Indians,  on 
and  near  the  Assiniboin  River. 

ASSINT,  or  jVSSVNT,  a parish  in  the  northern  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  It  is  situate<l  on  the  west  coast  ot  the 
county  of  Sutherland,  adjoining  Ross- shire,  and  has  severai 
islands  belonging  to  It.  It  extends  thirty-five  miles  m 
length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  It  is  extremely  mountainous. 
Ben  More.  Assyiit,  which  is  the  highest  tuountaui  in  the 
county,  is  about  3200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  : it  con- 
sists of  quarts  racks.  Tlie  other  remarkable  inountaios, 
Soulven  and  (Jucn'iag,  which  are  nearer  the  cooist,  cunsitit 
the  old  red  sandstone,  which  assumes  the  most  singuluii 
picturesque  shapes,  and  the  beds  continue  in  a remarkably 
horizontal  position,  though  separated  from  each  other  by 
several  miles.  The  space  at  the  fool  of  the  mountaius  » 
^nerally  moss.  The  surface  fit  for  tillage  U very  limited 
tlie  cultivated  spots  seldom  e.xceeding  a few  yar^  in  ex- 
tent. The  occupation  of  the  poorer  inhabitauls  is  fishing 
especially  herring,  cod,  and  ling,  and  the  rearing  of  caltie. 
The  greater  portion  of  tlie  parish,  however,  t»  divided  inic 
extensive  sheep-walks,  slocked  with  tlie  iinprovod  Cliev'tot 
breed.  Oats,  bear,  and  potatoes  form  the  foodof  the  people, 
and  ore  tlie  objects  of  their  cultivation. 

This  district  belonged  anticutly  to  the  EarU  of  Suther- 
land, but  pa.ssing  successively  through  the  families  of  Moray . 
Kinnainl,  Macicod,  and  Mackenzie,  it  reverted  to  the  same 
family  about  a century  bark,  being  now  Uio  property  of  tlie 
Duchess  Countess  of  Sutherland.  There  is  no  w oi^.  pro- 
perly speaking,  but  there  are  considerable  districts  covered 
with  tiutural  bircb,  intermixed  with  the  oak,  the  hazel,  the 
mountain-ash,  and  the  honeysuckle. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  interior  is  composed  of  pri- 
mitive limestone ; marbles  of  various  quoblies  and  colours 
have  been  worked,  but  as  they  contain  small  particles  ol 
quartz,  they  are  too  difficult  to  saw  to  eomc  into  use. 

The  parish  is  now  intersected  wiLli  about  forty  miles  of 
excellent  road,  constructed  entirely  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  which  has  altogether  altered  tho  condition  of 
the  tieople  and  their  future  prospects. 

The  coast  is  rocky  ami  precipitous,  with  strong  tides  ami 
a stormy  ocean ; but  it  possesses  several  safe  boat  barlKiurs ; 
Loch  Inver  on  tlie  south,  and  Kylesku  on  the  north,  ar« 
safe  roadsteads  for  larger  vessels,  and  are  frequented  in 
spring  and  autumn  in  the  fishing  season. 

The  parish  church  was  inconveniently  situated,  so  that 
many  of  the  parishioners  never  saw  it.  The  minister  had. 
however,  one  or  two  preaching  stations  : but  the  cieficiencv 
of  religious  instructiim  has  been  mure  effectually  supplied 
by  the  building  of  u new  church  at  Store,  under  the  dinx- 
tkm  of  the  Fariiamenlary  Corauiissionere  for  buildmg 
churches  in  the  Ilighlamls  and  1dami»  of  Scotland,  with 
the  aid  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  his  duchess, 
then  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Stafford.  Another  new 
plai'O  of  worship  has  also  lieeu  creeled  by  their  aid  and  by 
subscription  at  Loch  Inver.  Tliere  are  seven  schools  la 
Assynt,  besides  the  parochial  school;  and  the  public  atiU 
private  scholars  in  the  parish  amount  to  between  6uu  and 
GOO.  The  whole  iMipulatiuii  is  3161.  Gaelic  is  the  ian- 
guaTO  cliiclly  rca<l  and  siMken.  (Sir  John  Sinclair's  6'Aih«- 
iic<u  Account  if  Scotiana ; ParUamentiiry  Reports,  ^c.) 

ASSrSI,  a town  of  the  Pupal  state,  m tho  province  of 
Umbria,  and  in  the  administrative  delegation  of  Perugux.  It 
is  built  on  a lull,  and  near  though  not  upon  the  high  road 
from  Perugia  to  Foligno,  in  43“  6'  N.  lat.,  and  12^33'  K 
long.  It  commands  a full  view  of  the  fine  valley  of  Fuliguo, 
watered  by  the  Topino,  ono  of  the  tributaries  of  the  I'lber. 
.-\sM-si  was  the  birth-place  of  St.  Francis,  the  founder  of 
tho  mendicant  order  which  bears  his  name,  of  which  it  u 
ronvidered  as  the  metrapolis.  The  Sacra  Convenut  or 
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ehuieh  and  monastery  in  which  St.  Francis  was  buried,  is  a 
Ian'S  and  splendid  building.  Two  miles  from  Assisi,  bv  the 
side  of  the  liiph  road,  is  the  noble  church  of  La  Madonna 
de^h  .AnReli,  raised  by  the  architect  Vignola,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  the  rustic  oratory  wlicre  St.  Francis  flrst 
began  his  ascetic  course  of  life.  It  is  called  the  Portiun- 
cub.  from  its  having  been  the  flrst  ixirtion,  or  property 
belonging  to  the  order.  [See  Fr4NCI*,  Saint,]  On  the 
2nd  of  August  multitudes  of  pilgrims  resort  to  this  sanc- 
tuary. Assisium  wa.s  a Roman  municipium,  and  a place  of 
cfmsiderable  importance,  as  may  be  inferretl  from  tlie  remains 
of  the  forum,  the  thermae,  the  aqueducts,  and  other  ruins 
which  are  still  seen.  But  the  finest  piece  of  antiquity  it 
contains  is  the  Temple  of  Minetra,  transformed  into  a 
churrh  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  ; the  portico,  which  has 
remained  entire  and  in  good  preservation,  is  considered  to 
lie  the  finest  specimen  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  after  the  Pan- 
theon. It  consist*  of  six  rtutee!  Corinthian  columns,  wiih 
.ircbitrave.  frieze,  and  cornice,  surmounted  br  a pediment. 
The  whole  is  made  of  travertine : the  proportions  arc  good, 
ami  the  capitals  and  other  omainents  are  of  fine  work- 
manship. The  inscription  on  the  frieze,  which  was  of  bra>.s 
characters,  has  been  unfortunately  lost.  Only  three  sides 
of  the  antient  edit  remain,  the  posterior  part  having  been 
lengthenetl  when  conrerted  into  a church.  The  columns, 
mrluding  base  and  capital,  are  thirty-five  feet  in  height. 
This  p-rtico  ha<l  been  much  ncglecteil  and  injured,  until 
1759,  when  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratoiy  having  pur- 
."hased  it  of  the  Capuchin  friar*  for  2n00  scudi.tho  Superior, 
Father  Kiscnodler,  of  Munich,  restored  the  pirtico  to  its 
»»riginal  appearance,  and  cleared  it  of  some  adjacent  hovels. 
The  house  of  the  Congregation  and  the  public  schools  are 
now  annexed  to  the  church,  Antolini  has  given  a descrip- 
tion of  the  temple,  with  plates.  Among  other  acattcred 
remains  of  antiquity  is  a fine  sarcophagus,  with  a rilievo 
representing  Diana  and  Endymion  : it  forms  now  the  table 
of  one  of  the  altars  in  the  church  of  St.  Kunino.  Several 
anrieni  vases  arc  used  as  public  fountains. 

Assisi  is  a bishop’s  see.  Its  population  is  about  -tOOO, 
The  country  around  abounds  with  olive  trees,  and  there  are 
mineral  waters  in  the  neighbmrhood. 

ASSIZE.  This  word  has  been  introduced  into  our  legal 
phraseology  from  the  French  ««i>,  anti  is  ultimately  derived 
from  the  Latin  verb  auideo,  to  sit  by.  or.  as  Lord  Coke 
translates  it,  to  sit  together.  The  word  assido  is  also  to  be 
f>Und^  in  legal  reconls  and  has  in  law-latin  a different 
meaning  from  ovriefco,  signifying  to  assess,  fix,  or  ordain. 
Thus  in  (he  pov/etr.  or  formal  recortl  of  a venlict  in  a civil 
action,  it  is  said  that  the  jury  find  for  the  plaintiff,  et  umj- 
ditnt  darnrut  (id  decfm  itoiidtr ; ‘and  they  assess  the  damages 
at  ten  shillings;’  and  then  the  judgment  of  the  court  is 
given  for  Hie  damages  ‘ per  juratoris  in  formlt  pr»dicbt 
(utessa.'  It  is  possible  that  the  word  assize,  in  cases  where 
It  ftignifies  an  ordinance,  decree,  or  assessment,  may  be 
derive*!  from  this  word.  This  etyraolngy  is  not,  however, 
given  by  Du  Cange.  Spelman,  or  any  learned  writer  on  this 
subject:  though  it  obvKJUsly  leads  much  more  distinctly  to 
several  meanings  of  the  word  assize  than  the  derivation  from 
Msiden.  ‘With  reference  to  English  law,  the  word  assize 
lia.s  been  called  by  Littleton  nomm  fpquirocuni,  on  account 
of  its  application  to  a great  variety  of  objects,  in  many  of 
which  neither  the  etymology  of  the  word  nor  its  original 
ineaiiing  can  be  readily  traced.  In  this  article  it  is  proposerl 
to  enumerate  and  explain  in  a summary  manner  the  various 
significations  of  the  lenn. 

1.  The  terra  assize  also  signified  an  ordinance  or  decree 
made  either  immediately  by  the  king,  or  by  virtue  of  srnme 
delegation  of  the  n*yal  authority.  Thus'  the  Assizes  of 
Jerusalem  were  a code  of  feudal  jurisprudence  for  the  new 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  formeil  in  1099  by  an  assembly  of 
tho  Latin  barons,  and  of  the  clergy  and  laity  under  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon.  (Gibbon's  DerliM  and  F'dl.  vy|.  xi.  p.  91.) 
In  this  sense  also,  in  antient  F-nglish  histoiy,  Flcta  speaks 
of  *the  laws,  custotn*.  and  a$<nze$  of  the  realm'  (hb.  i. 
cup.  1 7);  and  thv  onhnai.ccs  made  by  the  groat  council  of 
nol>lfrs  and  prelates  assembled  by  Ilemy  II.  in  1164,  and 
coniiiionly  known  as  the  ‘ Constitutions  of  Clarendon,'  arc 
rollcfl  by  Ilovedcn  * Asjdfrr  Hcnrici  Hcgi*  faclm  apud 
CTarcndonum.'  In  like  manner  the  assizes  of  the  forest 
were  rules  and  regulations  ma<lc  by  the  courts  to  which  the 
management  of  the  royal  forest*  belonged. 

2.  Analogous  to  these  were  the  assizes  or  ordinances 
regulating  the  priee  of  brMd,  ale,  fue)»  and  other  common 


necessaries  of  life  ; called  in  Latin  ttuua  The 

earliest  express  notice  of  any  regulation  of  this  kind  in 
Englaml  is  in  tho  reign  of  King  John  ()2J3),  when  a pro* 
clamation  was  made  througliout  ihe  kingdom  enforcing  the 
observance  of  the  legal  assise  of  bread : but  it  i*  probable 
that  there  were  more  antient  ordinances  of  the  same  kind. 
In  Very  early  times  these  ‘ assism  ^enallum'  appear  to  have 
been  merely  royal  ordinances,  and  tbeir  arrangement  and 
superintendence  was  under  the  direetion  of  Uie  clerk  of 
tho  market  of  the  king’s  Itouiebold.  But  at  a subse- 
quent period  many  statutes  were  passeil  regulating  tlie 
assize  of  articles  of  common  consumption ; the  earliest 
of  these  is  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale,  * asaisa  panis  et 
cervisim,'  commonly  called  the  stat.  of  51  Henry  111. 
though  its  precise  date  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  act  with  regard  to  ale,  establishing  a scale  of 
prices  varying  with  the  price  of  wheat,  were  alte^  in  some 
measure  \ff  23  Henry  Vlll.  c.  4,  which  left  a discretionary 
power  with  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  fixing  the  price  of 
ale  within  their  jurisdiction  [see  Alx];  but  the  assize  of 
bread  was  imposed  by  thU  act,  and  enforced  from  time  to 
time  by  orders  of  the  pnvy  council  until  the  reign  of  (jueen 
.\nne.  In  cities  and  towns  corporate  the  power  of  regu- 
lating tho  assize  of  bread  and  ale  was  frequently  given  bv 
cliurier  to  the  local  authorities,  and  the  interference  of  the 
clerk  of  the  King's  household  was  often  expressly  excluded. 
Books  of  assize  were  formerly  published,  under  autho- 
rity of  the  privy  council,  by  the  clerk  of  the  market  of 
the  king's  household,  and  there  is  one  still  in  existence 
which  was  printed  m the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  star. 
B Anne,  c.  19.  repealed  the  51  Henry  111.  and  imposed  a 
new  aivsizo  of  bread,  making  various  other  regulations 
resperting  it.  .Several  subsequent  attls  bove  been  passed 
on  the  subject:  but  by  the  55  Geo.  III.  c.  99,  tho  practice 
was  expressly  abolished  in  I.A>ndon  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  in  other  places  it  has  fallen  into  disuse.  There  was 
also  an  assize  of  wood  and  cool  (stat.  34  and  35  Henry 
VIII.  c.  3) ; and  so  late  as  the  rei^  of  Qih;en  Anne,  we 
find  an  act  (9  Anne,  c.  20)  enforcing  former  regulations 
for  the  assize  of  billet.  Besides  these,  various  other  arti- 
cles— wine,  fish,  tiles,  cloths,  &o.,  have  at  different  times 
been  subject  to  assize.  The  object  of  these  regulations 
was  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  monopoly ; and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  the  early  stages  of  legiriation  it  should 
have  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  flrst  duties  of  government 
(o  secure  to  its  subjects  the  prime  necessaries  of  life  at  a 
reasonable  and  uniform  rate.  But  subsequent  experience 
and  more  enlightened  views  have  shown,  that  to  attempt  to 
flx  bv  law  the  prices  of  commodities,  is  not  only  useless  and 
miacbicvou.s,  but  in  many  cases  impracticable ; and  that 
when  government  has  established  an  uniform  scale  of  weights 
and  measures,  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  an  uniform 
measure  of  value,  thereat  may  safely  be  left  to  competition, 
and  to  tho  mutual  bargaining  wliich  takes  place  between 
the  buyer  and  the  seller. 

3.  The  word  assize  also  denoted  the  peculiar  kind  of 
jury  by  whom  the  writ  of  right  wa.*»  fonaerly  tried,  who  were 
called  the  grand  assize.  The  trial  by  the  f^raud  asnze  is 
said  to  have  been  devised  by  Chief  Justice  Glanviliu,  m the 
reign  of  Henry  II..  and  was  a great  improvement  upon 
the  trial  by  judicial  combat,  which  it  in  a great  degree 
superseded.  Insteaxl  of  being  left  to  the  seamless  and  bar- 
barous determination  by  battle,  which  had  previously  been 
the  only  mode  of  deciding  a writ  of  right,  tlie  aUurnative  of 
a (rial  by  the  grand  assize  was  offered  to  the  tenant  or 
defendant.  Upon  his  choosing  (his  modo  of  trial,  a writ 
issued  to  the  sheriff  directing  him  to  return  four  knights 
by  whom  twelve  others  were  to  be  elected,  and  the  whole 
sixteen  composed  (he  jury,  or  grand  assize  by  whom  the 
matter  of  right  was  tried.  The  late  act  of  parliament, 

3 & 4 Will.  IV.  c.  27,  has  now  abolished  tbia  mode  of 
trial,  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  which  was  entirely  unfit 
for  the  habits  of  modern  society.  [See  Jurv.]  By  the 
law  of  Scotland,  the  jury,  in  criminal  cases,  are  still  tech- 
nically called  (he  os.size. 

•1.  The  common  and  popular  use  of  the  term  assize,  at  Ihe 
present  day  in  England,  is  to  d<  note  the  scssinns  of  the 
judges  of  the  superior  courts,  holdeii  perio<licaily  in  each 
county  for  the  jmrpt'se  of  administering  civil  and  criminal 
justice.  These  assemblies  no  doubt  originally  derived 
their  denomination  from  the  business  which  was  at  flrst 
exclusively  imposed  upon  them,  namely,  the  trial  of  writ* 
of  assize.  According  to  the  coiomoo  law,  assizes  could 
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entf  he  tsken  (i.  e.  wriU  of  mtsize  could  only  be  tried) 
by  tho  judges  sitting  in  term  st  Wcstmiusier,  or  before 
the  jiiatices  in  eyre  at  their  septennial  rirruits.  This 
enursc  was  productive  of  great  delay  to  suitors,  and  much 
vexation  and  expense  to  the  juries,  or  grand  assize,  who 
might  have  to  travel  from  Cornwall  or  Northumber- 
land, to  appear  in  court  at  Westminster.  To  remedy  this 
grievance,  it  was  provided  by  Magna  Charts,  in  1225.  that 
the  judges  shoula  visit  each  county  once  in  every  year,  to 
take  assises  of  novel  disseisin  and  raort  d ancestor.  From 
this  provision  the  name  of  justices  of  assize  was  derived  ; 
and  by  several  later  acts  of  parliament  various  authorities 
nave  been  given  to  them  by  that  denomination.  By  the 
1 3 Kdward  1.  c.  3,  (commonly  called  the  statute  of  Westmin- 
ster 2).  it  wasenacte<l.that  the  justices  of  assize  for  each  shire 
should  be  two  sworn  judges,  associating  to  themselves  one 
or  two  Jiscreet  knighU  of  the  county  : and  they  are  directed 
to  take  the  assizes  not  more  than  three  limes  in  every  year. 
By  the  same  statute,  authority  is  given  them  to  determine 
inouisitions  of  trespass  and  other  pleas  pleaded  in  the  courts 
of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  From  this  important 
act  of  parliament  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judges  of  assize  to 
try  civil  causes,  other  than  the  writs  of  assize  above  mcn- 
tione<l,  originally  aro^ ; and  as,  with  some  modifications,  it 
forms  the  basis  of  their  civil  authority  at  the  present  day,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  complex  and 
argumcnlativo  process  by  which  the  provisions  of  the  sta- 
tute are  practically  effected.  Besides  the  general  authority 
to  determine  civil  issues,  it  was  provided  by  the  statute  of 
Westminster  2.  that  no  inquest  in  a civil  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  when  sitting  at 
Westminster  unless  the  judicial  writ  which  summoned  tho 

iury  for  such  inquest  appointed  a certain  day  and  place  for 
icsring  the  parlies  in  the  county  where  the  cause  of  action 
arose.  Thus,  if  a suit  arose  in  Cornwall,  the  writ  from  the 
superior  court  must  direct  the  sheriff  of  that  county  to  return 
a jury  at  Westminster  for  tho  trial  of  the  inquest  in  the 
next  term,  ‘ unhtt  befnrK ' (mn  pfiut)  the  term,  namely  on 
a certain  day  specified  in  the  writ,  the  justices  of  assize 
esme  into  Cornwall.  This  was  sure  to  happen  under  the 
directions  of  a previous  clause  in  the  statute  of  Westmin- 
ster 2,  in  the  course  of  the  vacation  before  the  ensuing 
term,  and  the  jury  were  then  summoned  before  the  justices 
of  assize  in  Cornwall,  where  the  trial  took  place,  and  the 
parties  avoided  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  c«>nveying 
their  witnesses  and  juries  to  I^ndon.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  judges  of  nin  prim  is  therefore  an  annexation  to  their 
office  of  justices  of  assize:  and  thus,  from  the  alteration  in 
the  state  of  society  since  the  above  laws  were  made,  the 
principal  or  substantial  part  of  their  jurisdiction  has,  by  the 
discontinuance  of  writs  of  assize,  become  merely  nominal, 
while  their  annexed  or  incidental  authority  has  grown  into 
an  institution  of  immense  practical  importance. 

Fur  several  centuries,  until  a few  years  ago.  the  whole  of 
England  was  divided  into  six  circuits,  to  each  of  which  two 
judges  of  assize  were  sent  twice  a >oar.  Previously  to  the 
year  1630,  the  Welsh  counties  and  the  county  palatine  of 
Chester  were  independent  of  the  superior  courts  ut  West- 
minster. and  their  peculiar  judges  and  assizes  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  crown  under  the  fimvisions  of  several  statutes. 
This  separation  of  jurisdiction  being  found  inconvenient,  the 
statute  1 William  IV'.  c.  70  increased  the  number  of  judges 
of  the  superior  courts,  and  enacted  that,  in  future,  assizes 
should  be  held  for  the  trial  and  despatch  of  all  motters 
criminal  and  civil  within  the  countv  of  Chester  and  tho 
principality  of  Wales  under  commissions  is.sued  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  counties  of  England.  Since  the 
passing  of  this  statute,  therefore,  the  assizes  throughout  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  (excepting  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex, where  the  administration  of  justlr.-e  is  regulated  by 
peculiar  customs  and  acts  of  parliament)  have  been  holden 
twice  a year  in  each  county  upon  a uniform  system.  In 
addition  to  these  ordinary  assizes,  a third  ashize  for  the 
trial  of  criminals  has  for  the  last  ten  years  taken  place  m 
(he  counties  of  Hertford,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey. 

The  judges  upon  the  sc\eral  circuits  derive  their  civil 
authority  ultimately  fmm  the  aiiiient  statutes  of  assize  and 
niti  print  in  the  manner  before  describi'd ; but  they  have 
also  a commission  of  assize  which  is  issued  fur  each  circuit 
by  the  crown  under  the  great  seal.  This  eommiHniun  pur- 
sues the  authority  originally  given  by  Magna  Charta  and 
tho  statutes  of  niti  prt'ia,  and  seem.s  to  have  been  nearly  in 
Xlie  tame  form  ever  since  the  passing  of  those  statutes.  It 


is  directed  to  two  of  the  judges  and  several  setjesntt  (iha 
latter  deriving  their  authority  lo  he  judges  of  assize  fron 
the  statute  H Edward  III.  c.  16,  which  mentions  'the  kings 
Serjeant  sworn,'  under  which  words  Lord  Coke  sayi  ibsi 
any  Mirjeani  at  law  is  intended  (2  Inst.  422).  and  comunD  U 
lliem  * to  take  all  the  assizes,  juries,  and  certificates,  before 
whatever  justices  arraigned.'  Under  the  direct  authontr 
given  by  these  words,  the  commissioners  have  in  niMlmi 
times  nothing  to  do,  the  'assizes,  juries,  and  ccrtiftcstci 
mentioned  in  the  oommission  having  only  a technical  le- 
fcrence  to  the  writs  of  assize,  now  wholly  discontinued,  h 
is  stated  in  roost  of  the  common  text  books  that  the  judzt^ 
of  assize  have  also  a commission  of  uisi  prim.  Tim  m. 
however,  a mistake,  no  such  cominiuuon  licing  knuvo  in 
our  law.  and  the  only  authority  ol  the  judges  to  try  ciul 
causes  being  annexeef  to  their  office  of  justices  of  assue  in 
the  manner  above  described. 

In  certain  cases,  the  justices  of  assize,  as  such,  hare 
by  Htntutc  u criminal  jurisdiction  ; but  the  most  impomiu 
part  uf  their  criminal  authority  is  derived  frum  other  ruo- 
missions.  The  first  of  these  is  a general  comroisiion 
Oyer  and  Terminer  for  each  circuit,  which  is  directed  to 
the  lord  chancellor,  several  officers  of  state,  resident  no- 
blemen and  magistrates,  and  the  king's  counsel  sod  wr- 
jeaiits  on  their  respective  circuits ; but  the  judges,  kme» 
counsel,  and  serjeanu,  are  always  of  tbe  quorum,  mUui 
the  other  commissioners  cannot  act  without  one  of  them. 
This  commission  gives  the  judges  of  assize  express  power 
to  try  treason,  felony,  and  a great  variety  of  offences 
the  law  of  England,  committed  within  the  several  counues 
combing  their  circuit.  [SeeOYBR  and  TsRsnNxa.] 

Tno  judges  of  assize  have  also  commissions  of  gaol 
delivery,  which  in  their  legal  efioct  give  them  seierzi 
powers,  which.  a.<  justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  oak 
they  would  not  possess.  They  are  directed  to  the  judges 
the  king's  counsel,  and  serjeants  on  the  circuit,  ind 
the  clerk  of  assize  and  associate.  Every  descripuon  of 
offence  is  cognizable  under  this  commission  ; but  the  com- 
missioners are  not  authorized  to  try  any  persons  except 
such  as  are  in  actual  or  constructive  confinement  in  tbe 
gaol  specifically  menlioned  iii  their  commission.  There  u 
a distinct  commission  under  the  great  seal  for  tbedehven 
of  tbe  prisoners  m each  particular  gaol.  [See  Gaol  Di 
UVRIY.] 

Tbe  judges  on  their  circuits  have  also  a commission  of 
assize.  In  addition  to  tho  above  authorities,  the  judges 
of  the  superior  courts  on  the  circuits  are  also  furtiiied  ly 
the  commission  of  the  peace.  Tbe  judges  of  the  King* 
Bench,  Common  Pless,  and  F.xchequer,  for  the  tiUK 
being,  are  slways  inserted  in  the  t-ommissions  uf  the  peace 
periMically  issued  for  each  English  county;  und  cunw- 
quently  they  may  exercise  all  the  powers  and  lumiiun* 
communicated  by  the  commissions  of  the  particular  coun- 
ties which  compose  their  respective  circuits. 

In  practice,  the  judges  of  the  courts  at  Westminster 
choose  their  circuits  by  urmngement  among  themsehesva 
each  separate  occasion.  They  are  then  fortuully  appuinic*! 
by  the  king  under  tlie  sign  manual;  and  the  seveml  letij' 
niissioners  are  afterwards  made  out  in  the  Crown  Office  ot 
the  Court  of  Chancery  from  u fiat  of  the  lord  chancellor. 

ASSOCIATION  is  one  of  the  mental  phenoimns-  It 
does  not  rank  among  the  primary  powers  ol  the  raiiid.  like 
sensation,  perception,  and  judgment,  Wcause  it  dues  not 
form  one  uf  the  separate  steps  ot  all  mciilul  operation^: 
nor  do  its  functions  consist,  like  those  of  roemory,  in  re> 
embodying  past  impressions.  It  acts  as  an  agent  to  sH 
these  powers.  Uiougb  not  a power  itself.  The  office  uhicb 
it  performs  is  to  connect  and  arrange  rather  than  to  origi- 
nate ideas.  By  its  intlueiice  over  the  sensations,  percep- 
tions, and  judgments,  it  regulates  the  succession  uf  tb 
thoughts,  when  one  thought  is  suggested  by  another,  or 
when  a train  of  past  images  is  summoned  by  sumelbing 
present,  whether  sp<aiUaneously  or  by  an  exertion  of  me- 
mory, the  process  by  which  this  effort  is  made  is  called  as- 
sociation. Dr.  Brown  has  designated  it  ‘ the  principle  of 
suggestion  a term  which,  if  its  operations  were  discrimi- 
native and  voluntary,  would  be  preferable  to  tho  one  in  pr«- 
sent  use.  But  suggestion  implies  deliboration.  choice; 
whereas,  it  is  the  province  uf  association  to  awaken  percep- 
tions, not  to  perceive  : to  link  the  thoughts,  nut  (o  think; 
to  lead  tbe  memory  to  successive  images  and  Irains  of  idvu. 
between  which  there  is  a bond  of  connexion,  not  always  ob- 
vious, but  when  diacoverod,  traceablo  to  ouo  or  other  of 
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tboM  ftAnitM*!  analogies,  or  contrasts  by  which  the  prin* 
eipls  of  association  acts.  Mr.  Hume  was  the  first  writer 
who  traced  the  iotiuenees  of  our  assoc  iations  to  certain  prin- 
ciples, which  he  denominated  * resemblance,  contiguity  in 
time  or  place*  and  cause  or  effect.*  ‘Contrast*  has  since 
been  ulded  to  these,  which  completes  the  classiDcation  of 
those  sympathies  and  predilections,  seated  in  the  mind  and 
acting  with  all  the  force  and  certainty  of  established  laws. 

It  IS  not  pretended  that  there  may  not  be  laige  classes  of 
our  associations  not  referable  to  any  of  these  principles, 
such  as  the  names  of  things,  the  terms  of  art,  the  words  by 
which  we  designate  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  and 
o(>erationB ; in  short,  the  whole  vocabulary  of  language,  in 
which  there  is  little  or  no  connexion  either  in  the  way  of 
resemblance,  contiguity,  cause,  effect,  or  contrast  with  the 
objects  or  ideas  reprcsontetl,  although  none  of  them  ever 
Ciil  to  summon  up  the  images  of  the  things  for  which  they 
stand.  Anomalies  like  this,  when  reducible  to  certain 
limits,  establish  rr.ther  than  invalidate  the  laws  to  which 
they  form  an  exception.  Even  the  terms  of  a language, 
when  once  connects  with  their  representative  objects,  offer 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  simple  associa- 
tion. In  the  word  Jtotper,  for  instance,  there  is  nothing  to 
.stamp  upon  the  mind  any  particular  image.  To  one  who 
was  ignorant  of  language  it  would  convey  no  idea : but  let 
Ihs  word  1h!  explained,  let  it  once  he  associated  with  its  re- 
presentative genus  of  objects,  and  it  instantly  calls  up  the 
picture  of  some  beautiful  plant  in  blossom  whenever  the 
name  is  seen  or  pronounced.  Tlie  distinction  between  asso- 
ciation and  memory  is  here  plainly  visible.  The  knowledge 
of  the  term  Hotter  is  an  act  of  memory  ; the  knowledge  of 
the  object  which  it  represents  implies  also  an  act  of  memory ; 
hut  the  connexion  between  the  name  and  the  object,  and 
HtiU  more,  between  the  name  and  the  particular  flower  that 
blooms  before  the  mind's  eve,  are  the  results  of  association. 

Mr.  Hume  has  annexed  to  his  enunciation  of  ibe  three 
principles  above  enumerated  an  example  illustrative  of 
each  ‘ That  these  jirinciples,'  he  observes,  ‘serve  to  con- 
nect ideas  will  not.  I believe,  be  much  doubted.  A picture 
luturallv  leads  our  thoughts  to  the  original.  The  mention 
of  ono  apartment  in  a building  naturally  introduces  an  in- 
quiry or  discourse  concerning  the  others.  And  if  we  think 
of  a wound,  we  ran  scarce  Ibrbear  rellecting  on  the  pain 
winch  follows  it.*  The  first  of  these  illustrations  is  founded 
iii>on  the  law  of  resemblance : the  second,  upon  the  law  of 
contiguity : the  third,  upon  the  law  of  causation.  ‘ But.' 
continues  he,  ‘ that  this  enumeration  is  complete,  and  that 
there  are  no  other  principles  of  association  except  these, 
may  bo  dillicult  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  or 
eien  to  a man's  own  satisfaction.' 

To  whatever  principles  or  laws  we  ascribe  the  association 
of  ideas,  it  is  evident  enough  that  there  is  not  only  a bond 
of  connextun  amongst  them,  but  a bond  of  order.  The 
greatest  irregularity  and  confusion  would  obviously  prevail 
in  our  menial  operations,  without  some  regulating  principle.  I 
That  principle  is  association.  It  is  to  mind  what  the  law  of  \ 
attraction  is  to  matter.  It  draws  together  ideas  connected  I 
by  common  affinities,  and  repels  others  that  cannot  coalesce.  | 
When  we  contemplate  the  vast  number  of  different  impres- 
iuon»  made  upon  the  mind  in  the  course  of  every  day,  which 
have  lu  be  referred  to  aguin.  what  a confusion  would  be 
• reaied,  were  there  not  some  property  in  the  ideas  by  which 
they  arrange  themselves  according  to  certain  invariable 
laws  and  relations,  designed  not  only  to  preserve  them,  hut 
to  promote  their  restoration  at  a future  period.  This  re- 
pnxltTction  of  our  thoughts  in  so  perfect  a manner,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  wanted,  compriiies  one.  and  not  the 
least  remarkable,  of  the  phenomena  of  association.  Mo«t 
of  our  iilca»  are  reproduced  with  facility,  but  occasionally  it 

with  ditlicully  they  are  recovered,  owing  either  to  indis- 
tinctness in  the  original  impression,  or  to  an  imiierfection  of 
the  associating  faculty  itsolf,  which  is  not  equally  acute  in 
overy  individual,  nor  equally  active  at  all  times  in  the  same 
individual. 

Stiinetiiues  trains  of  associations  involuntarily  convey 
the  thoughts  to  subjects  foreign  to  our  wishes.  They  run 
»way,  as  it  were,  with  our  ideas ; and,  regardless  of  the 
tniities  of  time  or  place,  awaken  images  and  recollections 
which  not  only  startle  us  by  their  abruptness,  but  occasion 
tts  at  tiroes  no  little  trouble  to  account  for  their  presence. 
This  mental  phenomenon  admits  of  easy  explanation. 
While  the  volitions  of  thought  are  intensely  directe«l  to  a 
pwtieulajr  subject  the  associations  ret  in  subordination  to 


that  which  is,  for  the  time, ' the  ruling  idea  of  the  mind , 
when  this  mental  intensity  subsides,  and  tbe  attention 
ceases  to  concentrate  the  faculties  of  thought,  the  mind  re- 
lapses  into  that  desultory  slate  which  is  its  ordinary  mot^ 
in  the  absence  of  excitement  Hence  tbe  al'ention  wh<ch 
Axes  the  thoughts  controls  the  associations:  the  relaxation 
of  attention  which  allows  the  thoughts  to  wander  grants 
the  same  license  to  the  associations.  A striking  illustration 
of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  what  nrecalle<l  reverie*— a state 
of  mental  ennui,  in  which  the  mind  shrinks  from  exertion, 
and  resigns  itself  to  the  guidance  of  the  associations.  In 
sleep,  this  emancipation  from  mental  direction  is  still 
more  complete ; in  consequence  of  which,  the  order  and 
perspicuity  of  thought,  so  conspicuous  while  attention  pre- 
sides over  intellectual  exertion,  are  deranged.  Strange  con- 
tradictions and  anomalies  present  them>elves,  announcing 
the  suspension  of  that  faculty  whose  oHice  it  is  to  restrain 
the  wild  and  involuntary  actitm  of  the  associating  power. 

It  should  be  a<lded.  however,  that,  although  our  associa- 
tions roam  at  large  during  s1uml>er,  and  although  they  may 
occasionally  refuse  to  come  and  go  at  our  bidding  at  other 
moments,  yet  they  are  capable  of  being  controlled  and  regu- 
lated to  a very  high  degree.  A habit  of  attention  is  the  go 
veming  power.  Attention  implies  abstraction  from  desultory 
thoughts,  and  the  act  of  luental  diri'ction  to  a particulnr 
siihiect.  The  influence  of  this  habit  keeps  thu  associations 
under  control ; the  want  of  it  renders  our  waking  thoughis 
little  less  incongruous  than  the  dreams  of  sleep.  It  is  ono 
of  the  singular  properties  of  association  that  it  acts  upon  the 
moral  as  strongly  as  upon  the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature. 
Not  to  speak  of  iu  influence  upon  the  generous  and  noblo 
dispositions  of  the  mind,  the  passions  are  perverted  by  an 
unlicensed  association  of  ideas.  Mr.  I.,ocke  gives  an  exam- 
ple of  this  tendency,  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  supersti- 
tious fear — a weakness  less  prevalent  in  the  present  than 
in  the  past  generation.  He  alludes  to  the  vulgar  belief  in 
ghosts  as  spirits  of  the  night  ‘ The  ideas  of  goblins  and 
sprites  have  really  no  more  to  do  with  darkness  than  wiih 
light ; yet  let  but  a foolish  maid  inculcate  these  oflon  on 
tbe  mind  of  a child,  and  raise  them  there  together,  possibiy 
he  shall  never  be  able  to  separate  them  again  as  long  as  lie 
lives;  but  darkness  shall  ever  aflerwards  bring  with  it 
those  frightful  ideas,  and  they  shall  be  so  joinefl  that  he  can 
no  more  bear  the  one  than  the  other.' 

To  avoid  this  and  other  errors  to  which  the  mind  is  ex- 
posed by  an  undisciplined  use  of  the  associating  faculty,  the 
greatest  pains  uughtlo  be  taken  to  render  it  not  only  sulior- 
dinute  but  obedient  to  rea.son  ; to  place  it  under  the  guard 
of  attention,  and  to  All  the  imcllectiml  storehouse  with 
such  ideas  as  shall  only  awaken  pure  and  pleasing  a.sso- 
ciations. 

In  relation  to  tbe  phenomena  of  associations,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  we  are  indebted  to  modern  philosophy  fur 
the  development  if  not  for  the  discovery  of  them  all. 
Tbe  original  elucidation  of  the  principle  is  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Locke,  who,  in  one  of  the  later  editions  of  his  ' Essay  on 
the  Human  I'ndcrstanding.'  ndderl  a new  chapter  entitled 
• Of  the  Associaiiim  of  Ideas,*  in  which  the  laws  of  this 
power  are  noticed,  and  some  of  its  phenomena  explained. 
Soon  after,  Dr.  Hartley  in  his  ' Observations  on  Man, 
investigated  the  principle  more  thoroughly,  and  carried  its 
application  from  simple  ideas  to  the  actions  and  affections, 
tracing  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena  up  to  this 
source.  Mr.  Hume,  in  one  of  his  ‘Essays'  published 
almost  conteroporaneimsly,  showetl  that  the  tiiree  connect- 
ing principles  of  all  ideas  arc  the  relations  of  resemblance, 
comiguitv.  and  causation,  to  which  some  subsi.'quent  writer 
appended!  a fourth,  viz.  contrast.  In  the  works  of  these 
philosophers  is  comprised  all  that  is  known  in  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  association,  later  writers  having  done  little 
more  than  expand  or  illustrate  (lie  \iewa  of  their  pre- 
decessors. 

ASSOCIATION.  AFRICAN.  [Sec  Akricam  Asso* 

CIATION.1 

ASSONANCE,  aj»onanri'a,  in  Spanish  romantic  and 
dramatic  and  in  several  species  of  lyric  poetry,  is  a p.-culiar 
correspondence  in  sound  in  the  termination  of  verses,  less 
complete  than  that  of  rhyme.  In  rhyme  (called  in  Spanish 
cow-HJiiancia)  the  v.twel  in  the  last  accented  syllabic  and  all 
the  subsequent  consonants  and  vowels  are  requireil  to  be 
the  same  as  in  the  co-rhyming  \er»n : but  in  ao^ouance, 
tiiough  the  vowels  of  the  last  accented  syllable  and  in  all 
subsequent  syllables  are  the  same,  the  con.sonants  may  and 
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«u^ht  to  bo  dUTerent.  Thus,  bdrboro,  which  hao  the  accent 
im  the  antepenuUima,  is  an  assonant  with  ct^amo  and 
pWtano.  Bu»cos,  which  is  arcented  on  the  penuUima,  U 
an  assonant  with  cdran  and  suyo.  (So  in  English,  h»rdy, 
asan/y,  and  carry,  would  be  assonants ; in  German,  Uib^n, 
haffUs,  otfor.)  Corazdn.  which  is  accented  on  the  last  syl- 
UhW,  is  assonant  with  amdr,  espandl,  rtor,  vos. 

Assonants  are  not,  like  rhymes,  exhibited  in  insulated 
pairs,  but  are  continued  through  the  whole  poem,  or.  in 
dransatic  compositions,  through  un  entire  art  or  day  (Jor- 
nada), without  anv  other  change  than  the  altematit)n  of 
blank  verse  with  the  assonants.  Thus,  the  first,  third,  fifth, 
seventh  lines.  &e.  of  the  act  are  blank  verse,  and  tho  so' 
cond,  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  lines,  &e.«re  all  assonants 
to  each  other ; unless  indeed  the  blank  line  and  the  asso* 
nanted  line  which  follows  it  be  considered  as  constituting 
one  long  line,  terminating  with  an  atonant$,  as  in  the  Ara- 
bian prototype  supposed  to  be  discovered  by  Sanniento  in 
some  of  the  metrical  parts  of  the  Koran. 

But  for  this  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  assonance 
through  a long  succession  of  alternate  lines,  the  ear  would 
probably  bo  little  struck  with  this  faint  species  of  rhyme, 
even  when  proceeding  from  the  mouth  oi  a Spaniard,  in 
whicli  the  vowels  are  so  fully  and  broadly  sounds,  without 
being  contracted  by  the  use  of  double  consonants,  which, 
while  they  add  to  the  brilliancy  of  Italian  versification,  ap- 
pear to  render  it  less  susceptible  of  this  delicate  species  of 
cmbelliskmont,  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
drama,  for  which  rhyme  is  perhaps  too  prominent  and  too 
ostentatious  an  ornament. 

Calderdn,  and  the  other  classical  dramatists  of  Spain, 
alwavs  use  atonaniet.  The  tuonanlt  of  the  drama  is  that 
in  which  the  accent  is  on  the  penuUima,  the  verse  consist- 
ing of  eight  syllables. 

In  lyric  poetry,  rhyme  is  more  frequency  adopted;  but  | 
tho  endecha,  a species  of  elegv,  and  some  other  lyric  wea> 
sures,  require  the  assonant.  )*he  following  extracts  from 
romances  contain  lines  alternately  blank  and  assonanted.  as 
is  always  the  case  in  romantic  ai^  in  dramatic  poetry.  In 
tho  first  of  these  examples  the  accent  is  on  the  penultima ; 
in  the  second,  on  the  last  syllaUo:— • 

Salid  el  gallordo  Aliatar 
f'on  cien  Moriscos  gallardos 
Kn  defensa  de  Motril 

Y Socorro  de  su  hermano. 

A cahallo  solid  el  Morr>, 

Y otro  dia  desdiebado 

Kn  negras  andas  Ic  vuclren 
Por  donde  salid  & chIkiIIo. 


Maldecird  mi  liermosura, 

Y tambien  mi  roocedwl, 

Maldecird  cl  triste  dia 
Quo  con  VOS  quite  caaur. 

The  next  is  an  example  of  double  nssonnrits: 

Aguirdatc.  dixo  cl  psno 
A1  cuervo  de  Irjns. 

.Sabes  lo  quo  esloi  jicnstiiulo  ? 

Que  eres  negro  y feo. 

Escucha:  tambien  reparo, 

Le  ghtd  mas  rccio, 

En  que  eres  un  paxarroco 
De  mui  mal  aguero.  Yrimrit 

ASSOUAN.  [See  Svif.VK.] 

ASSUMPSIT  is  the  technical  term  denoting  one  of  thoae 
specific  forms  of  action  which  were  provided,  at  a very  early- 
period  of  the  history  of  English  law.  as  the  course  by  which 
redress  for  particular  injuries  must  be  pursued.  It  is  so  called 
from  llie  past  tense  of  the  Latin  word  aittumo,  barbarously 
applied  to  wgnifv  * 1 undertake’ ; and  is  taken  from  the  use  of 
this  word,  describing  the  defendanfs  undertaking,  in  tho  old 
I^atin  pleadings.  Tlius,  the  form  would  be  ‘ that  in  consalera- 
tion  that  the  plaintiff  had  fumUhed  goods  lo  the  defendant, 
the  latter  undertook,  or  rather  took  upon  himself  (super  se 
uitumptii)  to  pay  the  former  so  much  money.*  The  action 
of  assumpsit  is  exclusively  used  for  the  recovery  of  damages 
occasioned  by  the  breack  of  a simple  contract;  that  is. 
a contract  not  under  seal  nor  of  reconl ; and  is  now  more 
generally  adopted  than  any  other  form  of  action  in  such 
cases.  It  c^not,  however,  be  sustaineil,  unless  Uiere  has  | 


been  an  expreie  promise  to  pay  meney  as  in  tbw  cane  of  a 
promissory  note),  or  to  do  any  other  act ; or  unless  circam- 
stances  have  occurred  which  in  reason  and  justice  have 
created  a liability,  and  from  which  therefore  the  law  will 
imply  a contract.  An  example  of  the  latter  occurs  in  the 
familiar  instance  uf  the  delivery  of  goods  by  a tradesman  to 
a customer;  in  which  cose,  t^ugh  no  express  promise  to 
that  effect  has  been  made,  it  is  an  inference  uf  law  that  the 
customer  lias  promised  to  pay  for  them  as  much  as  they 
ora  worth;  and,  accordingly,  the  plaintiff's  declaration,  or 
formal  relation  of  hit  cause  of  action  upon  the  pleadings, 
would  state  the  debt  generally,  and  also  an  actual  pro- 
mise to  pay  it.  This  would  be  called  an  auumpmt  on  a 
quantum  vaUbant.  If  the  consideration  were  the  personal 
services  of  the  plaintiff,  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  employer 
the  latter  is  supposed  to  promise  to  pay  as  much  as  the 
plaintiff ' reasonably  deserved  to  have ; ' and  then  the  actiot. 
IS  called  an  autitnptit  upon  a quantum  meruit.  So  also  the 
' character  and  relative  situations  of  parties  will  often  raise  a 
legal  liability,  from  which  an  asmmpsit  or  undertaking  will 
be  implied  in  the  absence  of  any  express  contract.  Thus, 
an  innkeeper  is  bound  to  secure  tbe  goods  of  his  guests;  in 
consequence  of  this  liability,  tbe  law  supposes  him  to  |iro- 
mise  to  do  so ; and  if  the  goods  are  lost  or  injured,  be  is  liable 
to  an  action  of  assumpsit  for  the  damage  which  the  owner 
may  have  sustained.  In  like  manner,  it  is  the  duty  of 
surgeons  and  attorneys  to  use  proper  care  and  skill  in  the 
service  of  those  who  employ  them  in  Uieir  respective  callings, 
and  being  in  legal  consideration  supposed  to  promise  to  do 
so,  they  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  m an  action  of  assumpsit 
to  make  compensation  in  damages  for  any  negligence  or 
want  of  skill.  Wliere  tlie  umlertaking,  whether  express 
or  implied,  is  founded  upon  an  antecedent  debt  for  an  ascer- 
tained sum,  the  action  is  called  tndebitatiu  assumpsit.  This 
form  of  action  is  of  comparatively  modern  inv-ention,  being 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  plaintiflKi  to  evade 
the  UMiger  qf  law,  which  was  allowed  in  actions  of  debt  on 
simple  contract  until  the  lato  statute  of  3 and  4 William 
IV,  c.  42. 

ASSUMPTION,  or  ASUNCION,  tbe  capital  citr 
of  Paraguay,  in  South  America.  It  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  River  Paraguay,  between  the  Confuso 
River  on  the  north,  and  a branch  of  the  Pilcomayu  on  the 
south,  both  whk-ii  streams  fall  into  the  Paraguay.  The 
city,  which  stands  upon  a commanding  spot,  was  built 
in  15.15  by  a colony  of  Spaniards  under  Juan  de  Salazar; 
and  from  the  convenience  of  its  situation  speedily  became 
a place  of  some  consequence.  It  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1543,  the  greater  part  of  tbe  houses  being  built 
of  wood.  From  this  calamity  it  speedily  recovered ; and 
in  1547  wus  a place  of  sullicieiit  importance  to  be  elected 
into  a bishopric.  It  contains  a beautiful  cathedral,  be- 
sirles  three  parish  ehurclies  and  four  convents  and  mo- 
nastanes.  It  once  contained  a college  of  jesuits.  The 
present  population  is  understood  to  be  comparatively  small ; 
not  more  than  400  or  500  families  are  said  to  reside  within 
tbe  city,  but  a much  larger  number  resort  to  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  traflic,  who  live  in  tlie  surrounding  country,  where 
the  bouies,  having  small  fanns  attached  to  them,  are  verv 
numerous.  Assumption  carried  on  a considerable  trade  in 
tbe  export  of  hides,  tobacco,  and  sugar;  but  ii.s  principal 
trade  was  furnished  by  the  leaves  of  a species  of  herb  called 
matte,  more  generally  known  by  the  name  oi  Paraguay 
tea,  which  article  used  to  bo  packed  in  hides  and  sent  for 
sale  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  thence  distributed  to  various 
parts  of  Chili  and  reru.  Great  numbers  of  homed  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  asses,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  bred  bv  the 
farmers,  who  grow  wheat,  maize,  sugar,  tobscco,  cotton, 
mandioc,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Honey  and  wax 
are  produced  m abundance;  and  the  rivers  supply  large 
quantities  of  fish. 

The  air  in  and  about  Assumption  is  generally  temperate 
and  genial ; for  the  greater  part  of  tbe  year  the  wind  blows 
from  the  south. 

In  the  course  of  the  convulsions  and  revolutions  which  of 
late  years  have  disturbed  so  large  a port  of  South  America, 
Paraguay  has  become  subject  to  a ruler  who  has  so  suc- 
cessfully discouraged  all  intercourse  with  foreign  connines, 
as  well  as  with  the  surrounding  states,  that  the  world  has 
l^n  for  some  time  kept  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  the  progress  and  conditioii  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

Tho  city  is  in  25®  16'  S.  lat,  and  57®  37'  W.  long. 
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(8*e  HcndcnioQ‘1  Hutory  of  Brazil.,  and  Thompson's 
Aifedo,) 

ASSURANCE.  Of  late  years  it  has  become  usual  with 
writers  on  life  cuntinj^encies  to  speak  of  atsurancet  upon 
lives,  instead  of  iTifururar^^,  rcscr\’ing  the  latter  tenn  for 
contingencies  not  depending  on  life,  as  against  fire,  losses 
at  sea.  &c.  [See  Ixsuranck,  Annimtiks.  See.] 

ASSYE.  a small  town,  about  twenty-eight  miles  north 
ofJaulna,  in  the  province  o.  Bobar,  in  Hindustan.  This 
place  is  principally  known  as  having  been  the  scene  of  u 
battle  fought  on  Uie  23rd  of  Sept.  J 803.  between  the  English 
array,  under  the  present  Duke  of  WeMigton,  then  General 
Wellesley,  and  the  confederate  armies  of  Dowlut  Row 
Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore.  On  this  occasion,  the 
tnwps  under  General  Wellesley  consisted  of  'iOOO  Europeati 
and  2SU0  nativo  soldiers,  while  the  armies  to  which  these 
were  opposofl  amounted  to  30,o0(l  men.  Notwithstanding 
this  great  disparity  of  numbers,  the  battle  was  forced  on  by 
the  English  general,  who  found  the  enemy  encamped  on  the 
bank  of  the  Kaitna  river,  which  he  crossed  for  the  purpo^e 
of  the  attack.  It  was  only  by  the  most  determined  oravent' 
on  tlie  part  of  the  British  that  they  could  hope  to  succeed 
.against  such  a dUparity  of  numbers;  and  accordingly, 
although  the  cattle  craploycd  in  bringing  on  the  artillery 
were  soon  so  far  destroyed  or  disabled  that  the  use  of 
the  guns  was  abandoned,  the  troops  advanced  with  a stea- 
diness which  overawed  the  enemy,  who  gave  way  in  all 
directions  leaving  ninety-eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  seven 
siandurds  iu  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  1200  men  dead 
on  the  field.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British  was  also 
very  great,  128  being  killed  and  1138  wounded;  so  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  corps  was  included  among  the 
killed  and  wounded.  (Sec  Mill’s  Hitlorynf  Pritifh  India.) 

ASSY'RIA  is  the  name  of  an  anlient  empire  in 
western  Asia,  which  ceased  to  exist  before  the  epoch  at 
which  the  authentic  history  of  the  East  is  usually  consi- 
dered to  commence.  As  a geographical  term,  the  name 
Assyria  is  used  in  different  acceptations.  Greek  and  Roman 
historians  commonly  employ  it  as  a general  designation  of 
the  countries  of  Babylonia.  Mesopotamia.  Aturia,  and  Adia- 
bene  : but  frequently  extend  its  limits  so  as  to  make  it 
comprehend  even  part  of  Asia  Minor,  The  Greeks  were 
accustomed  to  use  the  name  Syria  and  Syrians  in  a very 
vague  sense : Herodotus  applies  the  term  Syrians  to  the 
C-'appadocians  (i.  6,  and  i,  72).  and  ho  remarks  that  the  As- 
syrians in  the  array  of  Xerxes  were  by  the  Greeks  called 
Syrians,  while  the  feastem  nations  named  them  Assyrians 
(vii.  6.3).  Arrian,  on  the  other  hand  (who  was  for  some 
time  governor  of  Cappadocia,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  ha^'e 
l>een  ignorant  of  tno  name  of  a country  so  near  his  own 
province),  in  several  passage*  employs  the  word  Assyria 
where  we  should  have  expected  he  would  say  Syria ; for 
instance,  when  ho  makes  Cilicia  border  on  the  east  upon 
Assy  ria  (ii.  c.  5 and  6).  Herodotus  does  not  appear  to  have 
given  this  indefinite  sense  to  the  word  Assyria : in  one 
passage  (ii.  30),  the  Anibii  and  Aasyrii  ore  named  together 
as  bordering  upon  Egypt;  but  here  Valckenaer  and 
Schweighseuser  agree  that  the  reading  is  incorrect,  and  that 
Syrians  should  be  substituted  for  Assyrians.  (But  see 
ii.  141.) 

Ptoleramus  (vi.  1)  and  the  Roman  historians  confine 
the  name  Assyria  to  a province  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  namely,  to  the  country  east  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  the  Tigris,  which  is  separated  on  the  north  by 
the  Niphates  mountains  from  Armenia,  and  on  tlie  east  by 
the  chain  of  the  Zagnjs  from  Media;  Susiana  and  Baby- 
lonia constitute  its  southern  frontiers.  This  portion  of  the 
antient  Assyrian  empire,  which  comprehends  part  of  the 
modem  Kurdistan,  seems  to  be  meant  by  Herodotus  (i.  102) 
when  he  speaks  of  ‘those  Assyrians  that  had  in  their 
possession  the  town  of  Ninus.’  I'he  country  is  divided  into 
three  parts  by  two  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Zagros  mountains, 
nnd.  after  traversing  Kurdistan,  fall  into  the  Tigris.  The 
first  IS  the  l>veus,  the  Zahatus  of  Xenophon,  and  the  mo- 
dern Greater  Zub : the  Ten  Tliousand  Greeks  crossed  this 
river  in  their  retreat,  probably  near  the  place  whore  it  joins 
the  Tigris,  and  here  they  found  its  breadth  four  plethra,  or 
four  hundred  Greek  feet.  (Xen.  Anah.  ii.  r.  6.)  The  second 
river,  the  Capnis.  aUu  named  Zahas,  or  Anzabas.  by  the 
luler  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  isprol)ably  the  pix'sent  Ij:*~ 
•or  Zab : it  ia  not  noticed  by  Xenophon,  though  be  must 
nave  pasted  it  towards  the  end  of  bis  first  day's  march  after 
c roasing  the  Tigris.  (8ee.4noA.  it.  c.  4 ) The  country  to  the 


north-west  of  the  Lycus,  or  Zahatus,  ia  by  the  autienta  callad 
Aturia ; that  to  tlic  .vouth-eaat  of  that  river,  as  far  as  the 
Caprus,  is  named  Adiabcne ; to  the  south  of  the  Capras  wo 
find  the  province  of  ApolbniatU,  farther  to  the  cast  Chalo- 
nitis,  and  Sittacone  towards  the  confines  of  Sudiana.  Am- 
tnianus  Marcellinus  observes  O'h.  xxiii.  c.  20)  that  the 
province  of  Adiabene  derives  ita  name  from  the  two  rivers 
between  which  it  is  enclosed,  the  Diaha  and  Adiaba,  f.  e.  the 
present  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab.  The  Arabian  name  of 
Adiabene  is  Zawabiah,  which  is  likew'ae  a derivation  of 
the  word  Zab.  (See  Assemani,  Bibliotheca  Orientalit, 
t.  iii..  ii.  p.  71 1.) 

Tlie  name  Aturia.  or  Assyria,  as  is  observed  by  Dion 
Cassius  (Ixviii.  c.  28).  is  a mere  dialectic  variety  of  pronun- 
ciation instead  of  Assyria  ; and  the  province  thus  designated 
probably  was  the  original  central  point  from  which  the 
power  os  well  as  the  name  of  Assyiia  was  subsequently 
spread  farther  to  the  south  and  west.  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  through  tne  revolt  of  the  Medes. 
the  name  Assyria  was  again  restricted  to  this  northern  pro- 
I vince,  while  the  southern  parts  wen;  designated  either 
I Babylonia,  from  the  name  of  the  principal  town,  orClialdsa, 
from  the  name  of  its  inhabitants.  Through  (he  eoi.questof 
Cyrus,  both  parts  were  re-united,  and  formed  one  of  the 
most  important  satrapies  of  the  Persist!  empire,  which  we 
find  sometimes  named  Babylonia  and  sometimes  Assvria. 
This  apparent  confusion  of  the  names  Babylonia  and  As- 
syria is  observable  even  in  the  later  history  of  these  regions, 
duringthe  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Partbians.  That 
the  province  oi  Adiabene  was  once  comprised  under  the 
appellation  of  Assyria,  ia  distinctly  assorted  by  Pliny  {Hist. 
Nat.  T.  e.  12). 

For  a detailed  account  of  the  natural  foatures  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Ae  articles 
Bakylonis,  Mesopotamia,  and  Kurdistan;  in  the  pre- 
sent notiee  we  confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out  some  of  the 
more  important  antient  sites  of  the  country. 

The  celebrated  antient  capita),  Ninua,  founded  by  the 
king  of  the  same  name,  was  situated,  according  to  6tral>o 
(xvi.  c.  1,  t.  Hi.  p.  334,  ed.  Tauchn.),  in  the  plains  of  Aturia. 
on  the  river  Tigris.  The  same  au^or  says  that  it  fell  into 
decay  immediately  after  tlie  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  through  the  Medes  yet  Tacitus  iAnnal.  xii. 
c.  13)  speaks  of  the  vr6s  Ninos,  vetustissima  ssdss  Assyruc, 
as  of  a town  still  existing  at  his  time.  Jn  the  bistcry  of 
Alexander  the  Great  the  town  is  not  noticed,  although  in 
his  march  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Gaugamela,  he  must  have  b^n  very  near  the 
spot  where  it  is  suppoeedto  have  stood.  Its  ruins  are  con- 
jectured by  some  to  be  those  discovered  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Tigris  opposite  Mosul;  others  think  that  the  site  of 
Ninus  must  be  sought  farther  to  the  south,  as,  aoeordiag  lo 
Ptolemy,  its  distance  from  the  junctioti  of  ^ Zabatus  and 
Tigris  was  only  a few  miles. 

l^is  town  of  N inns  must,  according  to  Mannert,  be  dis- 
tinguished from  another  city  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
Nineveh  of  Beriptare,  which  «‘as  aituated  in  the  southern 
Mrt  of  Mesopotamia,  at  no  great  distance  from  Babylon. 
Herodotus,  in  twodiff^nt  psasagesti.  193,  ii.  150).  distinctly 
says  that  it  stood  sn  the  Tigris ; Diodorus  (H.  e.  7),  on  the 
authority  of  Ctesias,  |dsces  it  on  tbs  Euphrates.  A insM 
of  ruins,  commonlv  called  the  Tower  of  Nimrod,  at  a dis- 
tance of  about  twelve  English  miles  north-west  of  Bagdad,  is 
supposed  by  some,  bat  perhaps  without  good  reasMi,  to 
mark  the  site  of  this  city. 

The  town  of  Babylon  stood,  according  to  Herodotus 
(i.  180),  on  both  si«les  of  the  Euphrates.  Tl^  account  given 
by  him,  at  well  as  by  Diodorus  (ii.  c.  7}  and  Strabo  vi 
c.  1,  t.  iii.  p.  335,  ed.  Tauchn.),  of  it*  extent,  and  of  the  im- 
mense size  of  its  walls,  is  pnfoably  exaggerated : but  ever, 
its  present  remains  prove  that  it  roust  have  been  a place  of 
extroordinarv  magnitude.  These  have  been  found  at  no 
very  great  distance  towards  the  north  from  Kufa,  on  the 
Eui^intes : the  present  town  of  Hillah  is  ailtuitod  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins.  (See  Rich's  Memoirs  on  the  limns  q, 
Babylon^  London,  1816.) 

Seleueeia  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  probably  toon 
after  tlie  battle  of  Ipsus.  It  was  aituated  on  a large  canal 
((be  Nahr  Malcha,  or  Royal  Water),  which  joined  the  Eu 
plirates  and  Tigris,  ami,  according  to  Pliny  (vi.  c.  26),  at 
the  point  uhere  the  canal  united  with  the  latter  stream. 
On  the  opposite  (the  eastern)  side  of  the  Tigris  stood  the 
town  of  Ctesiphon,  and  a little  farther  to  the  south  thai 
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of  Coche  or  Choche.  The  foundation  of  Ctettiphon  hod  been 
laid  by  the  Macedonians;  it  did  not,  however,  rise  to  ini> 
portance  till  the  time  uf  the  Parthian  kings,  who  chose  it  fur 
their  summer  residence.  (Strabo,  xvi.  c.  ],  t.  iii.  p.  .1-4*1, 
3-15.  ed.  Tauchn.)  The  ruins  ofTakhl-i-Kesni,  on  Iheenst- 
cm  side  of  the  Tigris,  are  MippoHc<l  to  mark  the  situation. 

The  principal  town  of  the  province  of  Adiabene  was  Ar- 
beta,  a name  which  has  been  preserved  in  that  of  the  mo' 
dem  village  of  Erbil.  [Sec  Akhkla.]  Curtius  (v.  I)  no* 
tices  a copious  well  of  naphtha  at  Mennis.  in  thu  neighbour* 
iiuod  of  Arbela:  the  country  around  these  places  still 
abounds  in  mineral  oil  and  asphalturo. 

The  province  of  Apolloniatis  derives  iu  name  from  that  of 
Its  principal  town.  Apollonia:  hut  of  the  history  and  pre* 
cise  situation  of  this  place  little  is  known. 

History  of  Assyria. — In  the  book  of  Genesis  (c,  x.  v.  lu) 
the  state  of  Assyria  is  represented  as  having  sprung  from 
that  of  Babylonia  founded  by  Nimrod.  ‘ The  beginning  of 
his  dominion,' says  the  Hebrew  text.  ‘ was  Babel,  Erech, 
Accad.  and  Chalnelu  in  the  country  of  Shinear.  From  this 
country  Ashurwent  forth  and  built  Nineveh  and  Rechobot, 
and  Calach,  also  Resen.  between  Nineveh  and  Calach ; 
this  is  a great  city.’  The  Hebrew  chronicles  leave  us  m the 
dark  with  reference  to  the  history  of  Assyria  till  the  earlier 

Sart  uf  the  eighth  century  liefore  our  sra.  From  this  lime 
ownwards,  the  names  of  several  kings  of  Assyria  are 
mentioned.  The  earliest  of  them  is  Pbul,  the  contemporary 
of  Menuhem  the  king  of  Israel  (died  b.c.  761).  whose  domi- 
nions he  invaded  and  rendered  tributary  (*2  Kings  xv.  19). 
TigUth  Pilcser  ruled  over  Assyria  while  Pekah  (d.  b.c.  740) 
was  king  of  Israel,  and  Ahaz  (d.  n.c.  728)  king  of  Juda:  he 
assisted  the  latter  in  a war  against  Pekah  and  Resen  tlie  king 
of  Aram  (Syria),  invaded  their  dominions,  and  led  many  of 
their  subjects  away  into  captivity.  It  appears  UiatTiglath 
Pileser  was  induced  to  take  the  part  of  Ahaz  against  liis 
rival  king  by  the  present  which  Alioz  hod  made  him  of  the 
gold  and  silver  found  in  the  temple  and  in  his  treasury 
(2  Kings  XVI.  8,  9 ; xv.  29).  Sahnanassar,  tliecontempurary  , 
of  Hosea  the  king  of  Israel,  and  Hiskia  (Hezekiah)  the  ; 
king  of  Juda,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  con-  , 
quering,  after  a siege  of  three  years,  its  capital  Samaria  I 
(B.c.  722).  and  leading  away  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  ' 
the  country  as  captives  into  various  eastern  provinces  uf  his 
dominions  (2  Kings  xvii.  6,  6 ; xviii.  9 — 1 1).  Among  the 
eastern  countries  subject  to  Salroanassar.  hosides  some 
names  not  vet  well  ascertained.  Media  (MadaV)  is  men- 
tioned (2  Kings  xvii.  6;  xviii.  II).  Tbe  immediate  sue-  ' 
cessor  of  Salmanassar  seems  to  have  been  Sanherib  (Sen- 
nacherib). who  undertook  an  expedition  against  Egypt 
(k.c.  714),  in  which  he  invaded  Judaea  and  l^ieged  Jeru- 
salem, but  failefl  in  his  attempt  to  take  it.  (2  Kings  xviii. 
1.3;  xix.  36  ; 2 Chrun.  xxxii.  1 — 21.)  After  his  return  to 
Nineveh,  his  capital,  Sanherib  was  killed  by  two  of  his  own 
sons,  Adraiumeloch  and  Shar-Ezer,  who  after  the  perpetra- 
tion of  this  act  lied  into  the  country  of  Ararat  (Armenia), 
while  Esarhaddon.  another  son  uf  Sanherib,  succeeded  him 
on  the  throne.  A king  of  Assyria  naroe<l  Sargun  is  men- 
tioned by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xx.  1),  who  is  conjectured  by 
Winer  {fiibiisches  Real-L^ricon,  i.  119)  to  have  reigned 
for  a short  period  between  Salmanassar  and  Sanherib. 

The  only  one  of  these  kings  whose  name  baa  yet  been 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  antient  Greek  historians  is 
Sanherib.  whom  Herodotus  (ii.  c.  141)  mentions  under  the 
name  and  designates  as  a king  of  the  Arabii 

and  Assyrii.  who  led  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Egypt  during  the  reign  of  King  Sethoa.  Herodotus  either 
wrote,  or  intended  to  write,  a separate  work  on  the  Assyrian 
empire  (see  Herod,  i.  184).  and  he  accordingly  adverts  but 
incidentally  to  the  history  of  that  kingilom.  Besides  Senna- 
cherib ho  only  notices  Ninus,  the  founder  of  tbe  empire 
(t.  1 7»).  and  thu  la^t  king.  Surd.inapalus  (ii.  150).  Diodorus 
( HiM.  Hist.  ii. ).  who  chiefly  follows  (Jtesias  as  his  authority, 
Julias  .Vfnranus,  Eusebius  {C/iron.  Annen.  p.  44,  &c.  ed. 
Mai  and  Zohrab,  Mdan  1818),  and  Syncellus  (CAro;tr;^r. 
p.  73.  7 7,  ed.  Goar.  Venet.  1729,  fol.)  commence  the  line  of 
Assyrian  kings  with  Relus  and  Ninus.  and  conclude  it  with 
Sanlanapalus  (also  named  Thonosixmcoleros).  who,  according 
to  Busebius.  was  a coiitcmpurary  of  Lycurgus  and  of  Jero- 
boam II..  the  king  uf  Israel  (d.  u.C.  784). 

Acc  irdir.g  to  Diodorus.  Ninus  was  the  first  Assyrian  king 
wlio  distinguished  himself  by  cmiquest  so  as  to  remem- 
bered in  history.  .Assisted  by  Ariaus,  an  Arabian  chief, 
he  conquered  Babylonia,  made  Armenia  tributary , subjected 


I Media  to  his  dominion,  and  compellefl  all  the  natior.i  of 
' south-western  Asia,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Indi 
' and  the  Bactrians,  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  tbs 
Assyrians.  He  uDerwards  fuundeil  a maginficuiil  citi 
I which  he  ralleil  after  his  own  name,  Ninu?>.  A suniiii] 
expedition  which  he  undertook  against  the  Hactriani  pnnet] 
more  successful  than  the  first  had  been.  He  conqueml  tlic 
country,  and  marrietl  Semiramis.  then  the  w ife  of  C>Tii;a%. 
the  governor  ofa  Baclrian  fort.  The  fabulous  account  winch 
Ctesias  has  given  uf  the  birth,  education,  uud  carlv  life. 
well  as  of  tbe  subsecjucnt  exploits  of  Semiramis  (Diod<>r.  ii 
c.  4.  &c. ; compare  Btehr's  Ctesias,  p.  3u3,  &c.),  is 
sufftcient  to  remind  us  that  this  )x>rtion  of  the  .As'vmn 
bistory  bears  a decidedly  mythological  character,  tml 
ought  therefore  to  be  receive<l  with  great  caution.  Scti:i- 
raniis  succeeded  Ninus  on  the  throne.  Diodorus,  a[>p.t- 
renily  on  the  authority  of  Clesiax,  ascribes  to  l«r  tU 
foundation  of  the  great  city  of  Babylon  on  the  Euphrstex. 
Herodoius  (i.  J»4)  calls  her  a queen  of  Babylon  who 
embankments  on  the  river  to  protect  tbe  adjacent  country 
from  inundations.  Armenian  writers  make  SemiramU  dte 
founder  of  another  magnificent  town  near  the  lake  of  Wan, 
which  they  call  aAer  her  name  Shamirainakert ; the  ruiiu 
of  this  town  were  recently  discovered  by  the  German  ira* 
veiler  Schulz.  [See  Akmknia.  p.  361.J  Diodorus  givo. 
chiefly  from  Clesias,  an  account  of  the  conquesb  aixl 
warlike  achievements  of  Semiramis,  which  it  i>  very  aioi: 
sing  to  read,  but  which  evidently  partakes  in  a high'degrvr 
of  the  ray  thologKuil  character  that  pervailes  the  eadiet 
periods  of  hUlory  generally.  She  subdues  Media,  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  but  is  defeated  in  an  attempt  to 
conquer  India.  She  ivutrns  to  Bactra,  her  residerxe 
resigns  the  government  intoihe  hands  uf  her  son  Niniu 
and  dies  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  her  age.  Unlike  ha 
martial  parents.  Ninvas  confine<l  himself  to  his  palsre  n 
Ninus,  and  indulged  his  fondness  fur  the  enjoyment  of  an 
inactive  and  luxurious  life.  The  successors  of  Nima*, 
during  thirty  generations,  followed  his  example.  TeuUmu* 
(or  Teutanus.  as  the  name  is  written  in  some  copie>  of 
Syncellus).  tbe  twentieth  successor  of  Ninvas,  is  reported 
have  been  contemporary  with  the  war  of  Tmy.  wl.iiht-r  be 
sent  troops  under  the  command  of  Memnon  the  wo  J 
Tithunus.  The  names  of  the  other  Assyrian  kings  are  uo( 
mentioned  by  any  exlaiii  Greek  or  Roman  historian;  alut 
of  them  is,  however,  preserved  in  the  .Armenian  trandatKra 
of  the  chronoloi'ical  work  of  Eusebius  (t>.  44,  Uc.  ed.  Mu 
and  Zobrab).  The  last  of  them  was  ^rdanapaluv  i&e 
thirtieth  in  succession  aAer  Ninus,  who  even  surpassed  b& 
predecessors  in  indolence  and  voluptuousness.  This  coohi- 
raged  the  revolt  uf  the  Mi;do  Arbaces.  who  succeeded  o 
putting  an  cad  to  the  dominion  uf  the  Assyrians  in  wesirm 
Asia. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus  reganlinz  iIk 
duration  of  the  sul>»equcnt  Median  empire,  as  elucidaU-d  by 
Volney  in  his  Chromtlogie  d Herudote  (p.  83,  &c.,  P&ru. 
1809).  the  revolt  of  tiie  Medes  (under  Arbaces)  uwk  place 
in  the  year  717  before  Christ;  and  os  the  same  sniicn; 
historian  (Herod,  t.  95)  assigns  to  the  empire  of  tl>c  .A»y- 
rians  a duration  of  520  years,  it  follows  tliat  he  conceived 
tbeirdominion  to  have  lasted  from  tbe  year  1237  till  uc.7!' 

Ctesias  gives  to  the  Assyrian  uionaruhy  a duration  of 
upwards  of  13U0  years,  and  ditfers  moreover  from  llerodoiu 
with  regard  to  the  period  of  its  overthrow  by  the  revoiiot 
Arbaces ; for  he  makes  the  dominion  of  the  Medes  lost 
years,  and  as  it  may  be  considered  os  almost  re  ruin  that 
tbe  dissolution  of  tbe  Median  kingdom  by  Cyrus  took  phc« 
in  or  about  h.c.  5G1,  it  follows  that  its  oommencement,  utd 
the  end  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  are.  by  the  staleraeiiu  of 
Ctesias,  thrown  back  to  the  year  H.C  843.  Heercn  cotUMlrn 
the  statement  of  Ctesias  as  erroneous,  and  Duijeclures  tlioi 
the  error  might  have  arisen  from  his  liuv  ing  (‘uuiUetl  mom 
of  the  Median  kings  twice  over.  (Gitflin^er 
Anzeigen^  1810.  No.  4.;  Boehrs  CfeviVr  Coittii  Reiuiuitt. 
p.  441.)  .Syncellus  a.ssigns  to  the  Assyrian  empire  aduni' 
tiun  uf  1460  years,  from  a.m.  3216  lo  4675,  and  states  itie 
number  of  its  kings  at  forty-one.  (S)  ncell.  Chronogr.  p. 
and  132.  ed.  Guar.)  According  (o  the  Armenian  Chruinrk 
of  Eusebius  (p.  37.  &c.  uU.  Mui  and  Zulirub).  tbe  Assyriaa 
kingdom  lost^  1280  years. 

W iih  a view  to  recuiii-ile  the  data  concerning  the  liislory  of 
Assyria  which  occur  in  tlie  Old  Testament  with  the  aorounl* 
given  of  it  by  the  antient  Greek  writers,  moderu  hisloruQ* 
liavc  assumed  tbe  existence  of  a second  Assyrian  dyua*’’'^ 
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»ubMqtMnt  to  the  revolt  of  Arbaces  and  the  fall  of  Sarda- 
na^ut.  This  aaaumption  is  lupported  by  some  paatai^ 
of  Herodotua,  in  which  Assyria  is  alluded  to  os  a separate 
state  even  after  the  revolt  of  the  Modes.  It  appears  from 
his  statements  (see  especiallv  Herod,  i.  c.  95.  102.  106)  that 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  Ai<«ynar.  empire,  not  only  the 
Medes,  but  likewise  the  Babylonians  and  other  nations  that 
had  forme<l  part  of  it.  resumed  their  previous  separate  and 
independent  existence,  and  that  besides  the  kin)^om  of 
Media  there  continued  to  be  a Babylonian  and  an  Assyrian 
state.  Wars  between  the  Males  and  Assyrians  are  often 
alluded  to.  At  lost  the  state  of  Assyria  seems  to  have 
yielded  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Medos:  Herodotus  notires 
the  capture  of  Ninus  by  the  Medea  (i.c.  185)  during  the 
rei^n  ufNitocris  in  Babylon.  This  event  probably  led  to 
the  final  incorporation  of  Assyria  in  the  Median  and  subse- 
quently in  the  Persian  monarchy. 

AStACOLlTES,  in  Zoolo^’.  one  of  the  names  given 
by  antient  geologists  to  the  fossil  remains  of  the  long-tailed 
or  lobster-like  crustaceans. 

A'STACUS  (Leach,  l>esmarest),  in  Zoology*,  a genus  of 
long-tailed  crustaeeous  animals,  formed  by  Grunovius 
from  Uie  genus  Cancer  of  Linnxus  and  of  antient  au- 
thors. which  also  comprised  the  short-tailed  crustaeeous 
ilecapods,  with  the  exception  of  Hifpa.  Kabheius  broke 
it  down  into  the  genera  Pa^riu,  Gal^hea,  and  Scyllarut ; 
leaving  Attacuc  to  represent  a certain  number  of  criis- 
tacuans,  from  which  he  afterwards,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  DoldorfT s labours,  separated  the  genera  Palinurutt 
Paltemon,  AJpheui,  Penetu,  and  Crangon.  Our  country- 
man Leach,  in  adopting  the  genus  os  left  in  its  last  shape 
by  Fabricius,  separates  from  it  the  genus  JVe^royw,  of  which 
there  is  only  one  species  record^,  the  Norway  lobster, 
Nephrop*  ^iorx>egicu$.  Desmarest  adopts  the  views  of 
l.«ach,  and  the  genus  Attacut  is  now  reduced  to  very  few 
species. 

Of  these  the  most  interesting,  from  their  commercisl 
value  os  food,  are  the  common  lobster, /Is/acu#  mannuc,  and  I 
tlie  crawfish,  A$tac\u Jluviatilic. 

The  former  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  the 
rocky  coasts  of  this  kingdom,  in  clear  water  of  no  very  great 
depth,  at  the  time  of  depositing  its  eggs,  about  the  middle 
of  summer.  Pennant  mentions  the  great  quantities  sup- 
plied to  the  London  markets,  in  his  time,  from  the  Orkneys 
and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Scotland ; and  states  the  number 
annually  brought  in  well-boats  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montrose  alone  at  sixty  or  seventy  thousand.  But  almost 
incredible  as  the  consumption  of  this  species  is,  Nature  has 
provided  for  its  security  by  the  most  profuse  focundity. 
lXx;tor  Baster  says  that  he  counted  1 2,444  eggs  under  the 
tail  of  one  female  lobster,  besides  those  that  remained  m the 
body  unprotrudtid. 

Lobsters  are  very  voracious,  and  the  fishery  for  them  is 
carried  on  sometimes  by  means  ot  traps,  or  ' pots,  (as  they 
ure  called  in  some  ptoces)  mode  of  twigs,  baited  with  gar- 
bage. lowered  into  the  sea  and  marked  by  a buoy ; some- 
times by  nets  baited  with  the  same  materials ; and,  in  some 
cuunihes,  by  torch  light,  with  the  aid  of  a wooden  iuslni- 
tnent  which  acts  like  a forceps  or  a pair  of  tongs. 

One  of  the  best  narratives  of  ^e  nabits  of  the  lobster  ex- 
tant. is  to  be  found  in  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Travis, 
of  Scarborough,  to  Mr.  Pennant,  dated  on  the  25th  Octo- 
ber. 1;G8:— 

* We  have  vast  numbers  of  fine  lolistcrs  on  the  rocks,  near 
our  eoBst.  The  large  ones  ore  in  general  in  their  best  season 
frum  the  middle  of  Octolier  till  the  beginning  of  May. 
Many  of  the  small  ones,  and  some  few  of  the  larger  sort,  are 
^rood  all  the  summer.  If*lhey  be  four  inches  and  a half 
long,  or  upwards,  from  the  tip  of  the  head  to  the  end  of  the 
back  shell,  they  are  called  sizeable  lobsters.  If  only  four 
inches,  they  are  esteemed  half  size;  and  when  sold,  two  of 
them  are  reckoned  for  one  of  size.  If  they  be  under  four 
inches,  they  are  called  pateki,  and  are  not  saleable  to  the 
carriers,  though  in  reality  they  are  in  the  summer  months 
superior  to  the  large  ones  in  goodness.  The  pincers  of 
one  of  the  lobster  s large  claws  are  furnished  with  knobs, 
«ind  those  of  the  other  claw  are  always  serrated.  With  the 
fumer  it  keeps  firm  hold  of  the  stalks  of  submarine  plants, 
rnd  with  the  latter  it  cuts  and  minces  its  food  very  dexte- 
rously. The  knobbed,  or  numb  claw,  as  tiio  fishermen  call 
■t.  is  sometimes  on  tbe  right  and  sometimes  un  the  left, 
indifiTerenlly.  It  is  more  dangerous  to  be  seized  by  tliem 
vitb  tbe  cutting  claw  man  tfa«  other ; but,  in  either  case. 
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the  quickest  wav  to  get  disengaged  from  tbe  creature  is 
pluck  oiT  its  claw.  It  seems  peculiar  to  the  lobster  and 
crab,  when  their  claws  ore  pulled  off  that  they  will  grow 
again,  but  never  so  large  as  at  first. 

' The  female  or  ben  lobster  does  not  cast  her  shell  the 
same  year  that  she  deposits  her  ono,  or.  in  the  coiumon 
phrase,  is  in  berry.  When  the  ova  first  appear  under  her 
tail,  they  are  very  small  and  extremely  black ; but  they 
become,  in  succession,  almost  as  large  as  ripe  elder-berries 
before  they  bo  deposited,  and  turn  of  a dark  brown  colour, 
especially  towards  the  end  of  the  time  of  her  depositing 
them.  They  continue  full  and  depositing  the  oru  in  consiant 
succession,  as  lung  as  any  of  that  black  substance  cun  be 
found  in  their  body,  which,  when  boiled,  tarns  of  a beautiful 
red  colour,  and  is  called  their  coral.  Hen  lobsters  are  found 
in  berry  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  chiefly  in  winter.  It 
is  a common  mistake,  that  a berried  hen  is  alwavs  in  per- 
fection for  the  table.  When  her  berries  appear  large  and 
brownish,  she  will  always  be  found  exhausted,  watery,  and 
poor.  Though  Uie  ova  be  cast  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
they  seem  only  to  come  to  life  during  the  warm  summer 
months  of  July  and  Attgutl.  Great  numbers  ofthem  may 
then  be  found,  under  the  appearance  of  tadpoles,  swimming 
about  tbo  little  pools  left  by  the  tides  among  the  rocks,  and 
many  also  under  their  proper  form,  from  naif  an  inch  to 
four  inches  in  length. 

' In  costing  their  soells,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the 
lobster  is  able  to  draw  the  fish  of  their  large  claws  out, 
leaving  the  ehelU  entire  and  attached  to  the  shell  of  their 
body ; in  which  state  they  arc  constantly  found.  Tho 
fishermen  say  the  lobster  pines  before  casting,  till  the  fish 
in  its  large  claw  is  no  thicker  than  the  quill  uf  a goose, 
which  enables  it  to  draw  its  parts  through  the  joints  and 
narrow  passage  near  the  trunk.  The  new  shell  is  quite 
membraneous  at  first,  but  hardens  by  degrees.  l.<obslers 
only  grow  in  size  while  their  shells  are  in  their  soft  state. 
They  are  chosen  for  the  table  by  their  being  heavy  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  and  by  the  hardness  of  their  shells  on 
their  sides,  whiuh,  when  in  perfection,  will  not  yield  to 
moderate  pressure.  Barnacles  and  other  small  sliell-fish 
adhering  to  them  ore  esteemetl  certain  marks  of  superior 
goodness.  Cock-lobsters  arc  in  general  better  than  the 
bens  in  winter ; they  are  distinguished  by  tbe  narrowness 
of  their  tails,  and  by  their  having  a strong  spine  upon  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  transverse  processes  beneath  the  tail 
w hich  support  the  four  middle  plates  of  their  tails.  The 
fish  of  a lobster's  claw  is  more  tender,  delicate,  and  easy  of 
digestion,  than  that  of  the  tail  Ixibsters  are  not  taken  here 
in  pots,  os  is  usual  where  the  water  is  deeper  and  more  still 
than  it  is  upon  our  coast.  Our  fishermen  use  a bag-net 
fixed  to  on  iron  hoop,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  sus- 
pended by  three  lines  like  a scale.  The  bait  is  cummouly 
fish-guts  tied  to  the  bottom  and  middle  of  the  net.  They 
can  tike  none  in  the  daytime,  except  when  the  water  is 
thick  and  opaque : they  are  commonly  caught  in  the  night ; 
but  even  then  it  is  not  possible  to  take  any  when  Uio  hca  has 
that  luminous  appearance  which  is  supposed  to  proceed  from 
tbe  Sertit  nocUluca.  In  summer,  tho  lobsters  are  found 
near  the  shore,  and  thence  to  about  six  fatlioms  depth  of 
water ; in  winter,  they  ore  seldom  taken  in  less  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  fathoms.  Like  other  insects.*  they  are  much 
more  active  and  alert  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold.  In  the 
water  they  can  run  nimbly  upon  their  legs  or  small  claws, 
and.  if  alarmed,  can  spring  tail  foremost,  to  a kurphsiiig 
diktance,  as  swift  os  a bird  can  fly.  The  fishermen  ran  see 
them  pass  about  thirty  feet,  and  by  the  swiftness  of  their 
motion,  suppoao  they  may  go  much  farther.  Athenau* 
remarks  this  circumstance,  and  says,  that  the  incurvaUd 
lobsters  will  tprittg  with  the  activity  of  dolphins.  Their 
eyes  are  raised  upon  moveable  basvs,  which  enables  them 
to  see  readily  every  way.  When  frightened,  they  will  spring 
from  a considerable  distance  to  their  hold  in  the  rocks  ; and 
what  is  not  less  surprising  than  true,  will  throw  themselves 
into  their  bold  in  tnat  manner  thruugh  an  entrance  barely 
sutilcient  for  their  bodies  to  pass,  as  is  frequently  seen  by 
the  people  who  endeavour  to  take  them  at  Filey  Bridge. 
In  frosty  weather,  if  any  happen  to  be  found  near  the  shore, 
they  are  quite  torpid  and  benumbed.  A sixeable  lobster 
is  commonly  from  one  pound  to  two  in  weight.  Tliere  was 
one  taken  here  this  summer  which  weighed  aboie  four, 

* W'lirn  thit  Uttrr  w«t  writirn  llt«  cni<iM^»aa  (rnerklly  wm cluMd  wl:b 
<qt«cu  i b«i  aotkrn  inrrsi)f4iton  in.u  (ituTed  that  lh«y  eMnliaUy  diffrr  in 
j tliktr  otganitklkM  ftvea  iIm>m  aoinkU. 
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and  the  fishermen  sav  they  have  aoen  some  vhich  were  of 
six  pounds,  but  ihe>«  are  very  rare.' 

There  U no  doubt  that  the  lobster  chanjjos  its  crust 
annually;  but  the  mode  in  which  this  operation  is  per' 
formed  is  not  satisfactorily  known.  Some  suppose  that  the 
old  crust  is  thrown  off,  and  that  the  animal  retires  to  some 
lurking  place  to  avoid  the  voracity  of  his  crust-clad  fellows, 
till  his  new  covering  act^uircs  sufficient  hardness ; others 
contend  that  the  process  is  one  of  absorption,  and  these  ask. 
in  proof  of  their  views  of  the  case,  what  becomes  of  the  old 
crusts  if  there  is  a true  eedysis  or  moult,  for  that  the  sea- 
coast  at  the  moulting  period  would  be  strewed  with  them? 
Tlie  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  the  crust  sloughs  off 
piecemeal  as  it  does  in  the  craw  fish.  Lobsters,  in  common 
with  most  of  the  crustaceans,  have  the  power  of  reproduction 
to  a great  extent.  If  a claw  be  tom  off,  it  is  renewed  : and 
if  it  be  injured,  the  animal  will  sometimes  throw  it  off  by 
an  effort.  It  seems  that  any  violent  shock  to  the  nervous 
system  will  cause  this  act.  If  a lobster  he  thrown  into 
boiling  water,  it  will  generally  throw  off  its  large  claws  on 
the  in>tunt;  and  the  same  effect  has  been  produced  by 
plunging  the  animal,  when  in  full  life,  into  spirit.  Pennant 
goes  so  far  as  to  make  them  out  to  be  very  nervous  subjects 
indeed.  ‘ Lobsters,'  says  he,  ‘ fear  thunder,  and  are  apt  to 
cast  their  claws  on  a loud  clap.  I am  told  they  will  do  the 
same  on  firing  a great  gun ; and  that  when  men  of-war 
meet  a lobster-boat,  a jixmlar  threat  is  used,  that  if  the 
master  does  not  sell  them  good  lobsters  they  will  talute 
him.' 

That  the  lobster  was  well  known  to  the  antients  appears 
from  the  quotation  in  Mr.  Travis's  letter,  and  from  many 
other  evidences.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  add  that,  under 
the  name  of  d<rro«;oc>  Aristotle,  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  fourth  book  of  his  Hitiory  of  AnimaU,  gives  a most 
faithful  ami  elaborate  account  of  the  species  which  is  still 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Tlie  crawfish,  .Aihicnt  fiuriatHis^  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fre^h  waters  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  It  thrives 
best  in  rivers,  where,  in  holes  in  the  banks  and  under  stones, 
it  lies  in  wait  for  the  small  molluscous  animals,  little  fishes, 
the  larv'eo  of  insects,  and  decomposing  animal  substances, 
which  form  its  prey.  Desmarest  says  that  it  will  live  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  that  it  becomes  large  in  pro- 
portion to  its  age ; tliat,  towards  the  end  of  spring,  it  casts 
off  the  pieces  which  form  its  shell,  and,  some  days  after, 
becomes  covered  with  a crust  as  solid  as  the  former  one.  but 
larger,  sometimes  by  as  much  as  one-fifth.  The  eggs, 
which  are  excluded  about  two  months  after  imprepmatiun. 
are  collected  under  the  lower  part  of  the  body  or  tail,  as  it 
is  popularly  called,  after  the  manner  of  the  hen-lobster. 
From  these  proceed  the  young  crawfishes,  which  are  very 
small  and  so^  hut  which  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  the 
parent,  under  whose  tail  they  are  nursed  for  several  days. 

The  crawfish  is  taken  either  by  nets  or  by  bundles  of 
thorns,  in  which  (lesh  in  a state  of  decomposition  is  placed. 
It  is  also  taken  by  inserting  the  hand  into  the  hole  which 
it  inhabits  ; and,  at  night,  it  is  caught  by  means  of  lighted 
torches.  Plot,  in  his  Hutory  of  Sia/fbrd*hire,  quotes 
Cardan,  who  says,  that  this  species  is  a sign  of  the  goodness 
of  water;  for  in  the  best  water  they  are  boiled  into  the 
reddest  colour.  [See  Crustacea.] 

ASTARTE,  Achtorct  or  Aebtaroth,  one  of  the  deities 
of  Phcenicia.  of  whose  attributes  and  character  we  are  un- 
able t»  give  a detailed  account,  from  the  scantiness  of  the 
infurmatiun  transmitted  respecting  her.  Tlie  author  of  the 
treati.se  De  Ded  Syriti,  usually  ascribed  to  Lucian,  says, 
that  she  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  Selene  (moon);  but  Ci- 
cero (Xat.  Deor.  iii.  23)  considers  her  as  the  fourth  Venus, 
the  wife  of  Adonis.  Herodian  (v.  15)  tells  us  that  the 
Africans  call  her  Urania,  which,  however,  is  a Greek 
name,  and  the  Pbrnnicians,  Astroarche  (queen  of  s(ars). 
By  others  she  is  thought  to  be  the  Here  (Juno)  of  the 
Greeks,  but  we  think  the  opinion  of  Cicero  is  most  con- 
sistent with  the  few  facts  we  know  respecting  her,  and 
that  she  was  nothing  else  than  the  planet  Venus,  whom 
the  Pheenirians  wor^ipped  as  Astartc.  She  is  fi^uently 
mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  connexion  with  Baal, 
as  seducing  the  Israelites  from  their  duty.  (Judges  ii.  13, 
iii.  17;  I Sam.  vii.  4.  xii.  10.)  Astarte  bod  a magnificent 
temple  at  Sidon,  where  sno  seems  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal divimtv.  Some  mytholngi»ts  speak  of  Hierapolis  in 
Si  ria  at  the  central  point  of  her  wur^hip,  but  they  have 
cuulounded  her  wub  Durceio.  The  islami  of  Cyprus  re- 1 


ceived  her  religious  rites  from  Phsnieis,  and  this  dirtnity 
became  known  there  as  Aphrodite.  The  rose  and  the  lotas 
were  sacred  to  her,  and,  among  animals,  the  lion,  the  horse, 
the  boar,  the  lobster,  and  tho  pigeon.  (See  Selden,  De 
Diit  Syriie,  jp.  244;  Hock,  ('r*ta,  Gottingen,  1823; 
Miinter,  Der  Tempel  der  Himmlitrhen  Gottinn  zt4  Papkot, 
Kopenha^  1 624.) 

AST  ARTE,  in  2^1ogy,  a genus  of  bivalves  or  conchj- 
fers,  with  two  muscular  impressions  and  a simple  msntle- 
line.  The  hinge  has  two  divaricated  teeth  in  the  right- 
hand  valve ; in  the  other,  one  distinct  and  one  obsolete  tooth, 
and  the  rudiment  of  a lateral  tooth.  The  ligament  is 
external. 

The  species  consist  of  some  of  the  Ventre*  of  Montagu, 
one  of  which  is  a Craseina.  (Lam.)  Some  of  them  are 
English  shells,  and  they  are  generally  found  on  the  stndy 
mud  of  coasts  at  a depth  which  ranges  from  near  the 
surface  to  ten  fathoms. 

The  crag,  the  green-sand,  and  some  of  the  old  fossilifrrous 
beds,  afford  many  species. 

ASTBURY.  a parish  in  Cheshire,  (with  a populaticm  io 
1831  of  14.673)  in  which  is  the  town  of  Congleton.  [See 
CONOLBTON.] 

ASTER,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Composiise,  and  comprehending  a great  multitude  of  species 
scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially  Ncrtb 
America  and  New  Holland.  Many  of  them  are  handsome 
herbaceous  plants,  others  are  small-leaved  shrubs,  and  the 
remainder  are  mere  weeds.  They  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  claim  any  special  notice  in  this  work ; the 
best  account  of  them  is  the  Genera  et  Sperie*  Aiterearum, 
by  Nees  v.  Esenbeck. 

ASTE'RIAS  (Lem.),  a genus  of  radiated  animals  widely 
diffused  over  the  seas.  The  Linniean  genus  comprised  evert 
form  of  radiation  which  appears  in  the  tnbe.  but  the  genus 
Aeleria*  of  Lamarck  includes  only  the  starfishes  properly 
so  called.  These  are  divided  into  two  sections.  ‘ the  scu- 
tellated  starfishes,’  and  * the  radiated  starfishes.'  The 
former  have  an  angular  body,  the  lobes  or  rays  of  which 
are  short,  their  length  not  exceeding  the  diameter  of  the 
disk  : the  latter  have  a body  furnished  with  elongated  rays, 

; whose  length  far  exceeds  the  diameter  of  the  disk. 

I Ticdemann  has  given  the  anatomy  of  these  animals  ia  a 
most  elaborate  and  accurate  work,  and  shown  tbe  adsptatioo 
of  their  organisation  to  their  locomotion  and  general  hstnu. 

Each  ray  it  furnished  with  a longitudinal  furrow  on  its 
lower  side,  and  this  furrow  is  pieit^  laterally  with  small 
holes,  through  which  pass  the  feet  or  tentaculo,  which  an 
membranous,  cylindrical,  and  terminated  each  of  them 
with  a little  disk,  which  perftirms  the  office  of  a cupping 
glass,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acetabula  or 
suckers  of  tho  cuttle-fishes.  By  elongating  or  sbortenmg 
these  numerous  little  organs,  and  by  fixing  them  by  meani 
of  their  terminal  disks,  the  progressive  motions  of  the  star- 
fish are  regulated.  The  rest  of  the  lower  surface  is  fll^ 
nished  with  small  moveable  spines,  which  also  assist  pro- 
gression. The  whole  surface  is  also  pierced  by  pom. 
through  which  pass  tubes  much  smaller  than  the  feet, 
serving  probably  to  absorb  the  water,  and  to  introduce  it 
into  the  general  cavity,  for  the  purposes  of  a kind  of  respira- 
tion. A large  stomach  Uea  cloae  to  the  mouth ; and  two 
ramified  emea,  each  suspended  to  a kind  of  mesentery,  are 
given  off  to  each  ray,  which  is  also  furnished  with  two  ova- 
ries, by  means  of  which  the  animahi  aresunpoe^  to  repro- 
duce their  species  without  the  aid  of  a second  individual.  A 
fine  chord,  which  surrounds  the  mouth,  and  sends  a branch 
to  each  arm,  ia  considered  as  ^the  development  of  their 
nervous  system. 

Atieria*  teueUata  rosy  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the 
scutellated  division.  It  is  a widely  diffused  species.  Of  the 
radiated divi8ion,^cfen'aegfactafif,  common  starfish  orfiie* 
finger,  may  be  selected  as  an  illustration.  This  is  coinmoa 
in  our  seas,  and  is  supposed  to  be  very  destructive  to  oysters. 
Bishop  Sprat,  in  his  history  of  the  Royal  Society,  where  be 
treats  of  the  common  oyster,  has  the  ftillowing  passage 
* There  are  great  penalties,  by  the  Admiralty  (Jourt,  fed 
upon  those  that  fish  out  of  those  grounds  which  the  court 
appoints,  or  that  destroy  the  nt/ZM,  or  that  take  any  oj'siers 
that  are  not  of  size,  or  that  do  not  tread  under  their  feet  or 
throw  upon  the  shore,  a fish  which  they  rail  a five-fnger, 
resembling  a spur-rowel ; because  that  fish  gets  into  ths 
oislers  when  they  gape,  and  sucks  them  out,' 

Some  of  the  species  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a parw 
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stfio  tMtiMOQ*  iDOlluM  (StyliftT,  Bfod.),  which  burrows  in 
their  integiunent,  and  there  remain*  in  a kind  of  cy»t.  [^ee 
CoMATVLA.  EuavALi.  GoROOKOcaPHALu*. OphiuraJ 

ASTERISM,  a eoU^on  of  ttart^  formeriy  u>ied  for  con- 
tinuation, but  now  appropriated  to  signify  anv  small  clus- 
ter, whioh  it  is  either  desirable  to  distiuguisb  from  the  rest 
of  the  constellation  in  which  it  lies,  or  which  is  not  a part  of 
any  particular  eonstellatioD. 

ASTEROIDS.  The  small  planets  have  been  eometimea 
designated  by  this  name,  [mo  Juno,  Vesta,  Cires, 
Pallas.] 

ASTHMA.  [See  Bbonchi'tis.] 

ASTI,  the  province  of.  one  of  the  six  intendenxe  or 
subdivisions  of  the  division  of  Alessandria,  in  Piedmont.  It 
ie  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  province  of  Turin, 
on  the  eonth  by  that  of  Alba,  on  the  south-east  by  Ales- 
sandria Proper,  and  on  the  north-east  by  the  province  of 
Ca^e.  It  is  watered  by  the  Tanaro  and  its  tributaries. 
The  ground  U hilly,  and  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine.  A sort  of  sparkling  flne-llavoured  white  wine, 
eomewhat  resembling  onaropagne,  is  made  here,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Pi'no  <TAiti ; the  soil  is  also  fertile  in  corn 
and  fruit-trees,  especis^  mulberries,  whose  leaves  serve  to 
feed  the  silk-worms.  Tm  province  of  Asti  contains,  besides 
the  capital,  several  small  towns— such  as  Villanova,  S.  Da- 
miano,  and  Montechiaro,  and  eighty-seven  communes,  with 
118.000  inhabitant!. 

ASTI,  the  town  of.  lies  on  the  left  or  northern  bank  of 
the  Tanaro.  on  the  high  road  from  Turin  to  Alessandria, 
and  nearly  half  way  between  these  cities,  in  44**  67'  N.  let., 
and  80'*  19'  B.  long.  Asia  was  a town  of  the  antient 
L^urians : it  was  taken  and  devastated  by  the  Gauls, 
under  Bellovesus,  about  n.  c.  400 : it  afterwards  made 
allianee  with  Rome,  and  submitted  to  Hannibal  on  his 
invasion  of  Italy.  In  the  subsequent  war  of  Rome  against 
the  Ligurians,  Asta  submitted  to  the  Romans,  but  retained 
its  municipal  rights.  The  Romans  soon  after  founded  in 
its  neighbourhora  the  colony  of  PoUentia,  not  far  from  the 
conlluenceofthe  Stura  and  the  Tanaro.  Asta  having  been 
again  tidten  and  deatroyed.  in  a new  irruption  of  tho  Gauls, 
was  rebuilt  by  Pompey  the  Orest,  on  hU  return  from  Spain, 
B.c.  60,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Aata  PomjMia.  Vespa- 
sian at  a later  date  sent  many  fomilies  fri>m  Rome  to  Asta. 
Asta  was  devastated  by  the  Goths,  under  Alaric,  and  re- 
stored by  Narses ; and  taken  again  by  Alboin,  who  put  to 
death  many  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  erected  into  s duoby 
by  the  Longobards.  It  afterwards  submitted  to  Charle- 
inagne.  and  under  his  indolent  successors  governed  itself, 
with  its  consuls,  as  a republic,  like  most  Italian  cities, 
under  the  influence  of  its  bwhops.  In  1060,  the  people  of 
Asti,  alter  many  quarrels  with  those  of  PollenUa,  about  the 
limits  of  their  respective  tetritories,  being  reinforced  by  the 
eitisens  of  Pavia,  took  PoUentia,  killed  many  of  its  inhabit- 
anta,  completely  destroyed  the  town,  leaving  not  a house 
•tanding.  and  threw  the  materials  into  the  Tanaro.  When 
the  Emperor  Frederic  I.  of  Hohenstauffen  came  to  Italy, 
tiM  MarquM  of  Monferrat,  who  wished  to  extend  his  juris- 
diction o^  Asti,  but  found  opposition  from  the  dtirens, 
eomplained  of  them  to  the  emperor,  who  placed  the  town 
smw  the  ban  ^ emphe ; and  having  taken  it,  set  it  on 


die,  when  many  people  perished  by  the  sword  or  in  tlie 
flames,  a.d.  1155.  Asti  afterwards  joined  the  Lombard 
league;  at  this  time  several  of  its  families  migrated  to  the 
new  town  of  Alessandria,  and  the  Bishop  of  Asti  repaired  to 
Constance,  where  the  peace  between  tne  emperor  and  tho 
Italian  towns  was  sign^.  Alter  this,  Asti  attainerl  a con- 
siderable degree  of  prosperity,  its  cititens  surrounded  it 
with  walls,  and  (after  the  then  fashion  in  North  Italy)  had 
their  podestd,  or  chief  magistrate,  chosen  out  of  another  town, 
and  t^ir  council  of  trust  composed  of  nobles  and  plebeians. 
They  had  frequent  wars  with  tl»  Marquisscs  of  Monferrat,  as 
' well  as  with  the  Marquisscs  of  Saluxao;  the  latter  of  whom 
made  peace,  by  receiving  from  the  city  the  investiture  of 
certain  lands,  for  which  they  acknowledged  themselves  its 
vassals.  The  people  of  Asti  had  once  manufactures  of 
cloth  ; but  their  wealth  was  chiefly  derived  from  banking 
or  money-lending,  for  which  business  they  bad  counting- 
houses  in  France,  Flanders,  and  other  countries.  In  1248 
they  built  the  town  of  Villauovp  d'Asti.  which  was  to 
them  a sort  of  colony.  About  this  time  the  factions  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  broke  out  in  Asti,  and  distracted 
the  citizens  for  many  years  alter;  sometimes  one  faction 
prevailing,  and  sometimes  the  other,  and  each  by  turns 
driving  its  antagonist  out  of  the  city.  Tired  of  these  civil 
struggles,  the  people  of  Asti  chose  for  their  captain  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  who  obtainea  the  investi- 
ture of  it  from  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  in  1313 ; but  soon 
afler  the  people  tvvolteu.and  gave  themselves  up  to  Roliert, 
King  of  Naples.  Asti  aflerwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Visconti  of  Milan  ; and  Duko  Gian  (^leazzo,  in  13s7,  gave 
Asti  as  a dowry  to  bis  daughter  Valentina,  on  her  marriage 
with  Louis,  brother  of  CbarToa  VI.  of  France.  It  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  French  till  1529,  when  it  was  given  up  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V..  by  the  peace  of  Cambnu.  Charles 
nve  Asti  to  his  relation  Beatrix  of  Portugal,  who  married 
Charles  III.,  Duke  of  Savoy  ; since  which  it  baa  remained 
attached  to  the  dominions  of  that  house. 

Asti  is  a large  city,  but  not  peopled  in  proportion  to  its 
size.  In  the  quarter  where  the  palaces  of  the  nobility  are, 
the  streets  are  rather  wide,  but  little  frequented.  The  most 
remarkable  palaces  are  those  of  Trinco,  Rovero,  Bristagni, 
Massetti,  and  Alfleri,  in  the  last  of  which  Vittorio  Alfleri 
was  bom  in  1749.  The  rest  of  the  town  is  badly  built,  and 
there  is  not  much  appearance  of  trade  or  industry.  Of  the 
churches,  the  most  remarkable  are  tho  cathedral  S.  Se^ndo, 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  flrst  bishop  of  Asti,  and  la  Conso- 
lata.  Asti  is  a bishop's  see,  and  tho  residence  of  Uie  inten* 
dents  of  the  province.  It  has  eight  parish  churches,  a court 
of  justice,  and  a royal  college,  with  chairs  of  philosophy, 
theology,  and  surgery.  Its  population  in  1625  was  stated 
in  the  Boyal  Sardinian  ^ aiendar  at  22,000  inhatiitants. 

ASTLB,  THOMAS,  the  author  of  a work  on  the 
Ori^n  and  Pm^ett  itf  Writing,  and  of  various  other 
antiquarian  publications.  He  u as  the  son  of  Daniel  Astle, 
who  was  keeper  of  Needword  Forest,  and  whose  ances- 
tors were  proprietors  of  the  manor  of  Fauld  in  StafTonl- 
shire.  Thomas  appears  to  have  been  born  at  Voxall,  in  that 
county,  in  1 734.  At  the  usual  age  he  was  sent  to  the  office 
of  an  attorney  in  his  native  town,  but  bis  taste  inclining 
him  more  to  the  study  of  general  antiquities  than  to  his 
profession,  he  came  up  to  London ; where,  about  the 
year  1763,  he  became  known  to  Mr.  Grenville,  then  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  was  employed  by  him  in  the  arrangement 
of  papers,  and  other  business  which  required  a know- 
ledge of  antient  band-writing.  Soon  afler  this,  Mr. 
Astle  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Philip 
Morant,  the  author  of  tho  Hitiory  of  Buex,  and  by  this 
connexion  he  eventually  inherited  the  property  of  his  father- 
in-law,  which  was  considerable.  In  1765  he  waa  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Grenville  to  the  office  of  receiver-general  of 
sixpence  in  the  pound  on  the  civil  list.  In  1770,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Morant,  who  bad  till  then  superintended  the 
printing  of  the  Antient  Records  of  Parliament  begun  five 
years  l^forc.  Astle  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords  to 
take  his  place,  and  he  presided  over  the  publication  till  its 
completion  in  1775.  He  was  then  made  chief  clerk  in  the 
Record  Office  in  the  Tower;  and  some  years  after  he  sue- 
, ceeded  to  the  place  of  Keeper.  He  was,  besides,  a Fellow 
, of  the  Royal  and  Antiauarian  Societies,  and,  till  his  death, 

, one  of  the  Trustees  of  tne  British  Museum.  He  died  at  hU 
I bouse  at  Battersea  Rise,  near  Clapbam,  on  the  1st  of  De- 
I eember,  1803.  Mr.  AsUe  ie  the  aut^of  a number  of 
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articles  in  th  ArchceolnfHa,  and  alao  of  several  separate 
publications,  a list  of  which  may  bo  found  in  Watt’s  Biblio- 
iheM  Britanmea,  and  in  Chalmers’s  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, from  the  last  of  which  authorities  we  have  taken 
the  facts  in  this  notice.  The  work  by  which  ho  is  best 
known  is  his  Origin  and  Progrtsf  of  Writing,  first  pub- 
lished in  quarto  in  I7S4.  and  a^ain  in  1803,  in  the  same 
form.  Tho  latter  edition  appears  to  be  an  exact  copy  of 
the  former,  except  that  it  contains  an  engraved  portrait  of 
the  author,  and  an  appendix  ' On  the  Radical  Letters  of 
the  Pelasgians,  and  their  Derivatives,'  a tract  of  a few 
paires,  which  bod  been  first  printe<l  in  part  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Archteohgia  in  1 785.  Watt  mentions  what 
he  mils  * on  improved  edition'  of  the  work  on  Writint', 
published  in  4p).  in  1794,  which  we  have  not  seen.  He 
afterwards  calls  the  edition  of  1803  the  second  edition.  Be- 
sides the  works  enumerated  by  Chalmers  and  Watt,  there  is 
a reprint,  in  4 vols.  4to.,  published  in  18U7  and  following; 
years,  of  Grose's  Antiquarian  Beperiory  (first  published 
in  1775),  on  the  title-pa^e  of  which  the  name  of  Astle  is 
iriven  as  one  of  the  compilers  alon;;  with  that  of  Grose. 
Mr.  Astle's  library,  which  was  very  curious,  was  purchased 
by  the  Koyal  Institution  for  a thousand  pounds. 

ASTOLPHUS  succeeded  his  brother  Ratchis  as  king 
of  the  Longobards  a.d.  750,  Ratchis  having  voluntarily 
abdicated,  and  retired  into  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino. 
Astulphus,  who  was  bold  and  ambitious,  aimed  at  driving 
away  the  Greeks  from  Italy ; he  took  ^venna,  expelled 
tho  Exarch,  and  conquered  the  Pentapolis,  which  com- 
prised part  of  the  present  March  of  Ancona.  In  752  ho 
turned  his  arms  against  the  duchy  of  Rome,  which  still 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  eastern  empire,  tempered 
however  by  the  influence  of  the  popes.  Stephen]!,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Astolphus  with  splendid  gift-s,  and  obtained 
a truce  for  forty  years.  Four  months  a(\er,  however,  Astol- 
phus broke  the  truce,  and  required  the  Romans  to  swear 
allegiance  to  him,  and  pay  a capitation  tax ; threatening 
them  with  fire  and  sword  in  case  of  non-compliance.  Pope 
Stephen,  despairing  of  assistance  from  the  indolent  Byzan- 
tine court,  had  recourse  to  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  and 
he  himself  repaired  to  Paris,  wnore  he  crowned  Pepin,  and 
bestowed  on  his  two  sons  Carlomann  and  Charles  (after- 
wards Charlemagne)  the  title  of  Patricians  of  Rome,  a.d. 
753.  Pepin  now  invited  Astolphus  to  restore  the  Exarchate 
to  the  empire,  and  to  let  Rome  enjoy  peace,  but  his  request 
failing  of  effect,  he  assembled  his  barons,  marched  an  array 
into  Italy,  defeated  Astolphus,  and  besieged  him  in  the 
city  of  Pavia.  A treaty  was  concluded  through  the  pope's 
mediation,  by  which  Astolphus  agreed  to  the  above  condi- 
tions. Pepin  then  returned  into  France.  This  was  the 
first  interference  of  the  French  in  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

Astol^us  did  not  keep  his  word,  but  in  755  marched 
against  ^rae,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  The  pope  wrote  to  Pepin, 
who  crossed  the  Alps  a second  time,  and  again  besieged  As- 
tolphus in  Pavia.  Astolphus  now  sued  for  peace ; he  paid  a 
large  sum  to  Pepin  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  gave  up 
the  Exarchate,  including  Coroacchio,  as  well  as  the  Penia- 
polis,  which  were  not  restored  by  Pepin  to  the  empire,  but 
bestowefl  by  him  on  the  see  of  St  Peter.  Pepin  sent  the 
abbot  of  St.  Denis,  who  rcceive<l  the  keys  of  the  various 
towns  from  Astolphus's  commissioners.  anH  deposited  them 
on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  as  independent  sovereigns. 
A difference  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the  terras  of 
this  donation,  the  act  of  which,  if  it  ever  existed  in  writing, 
has  been  lost.  The  territory  thus  given  up,  however,  in- 
cluded the  country  of  Ravenna  and  tlie  province  since  called 
Romagna.  Tlie  duchy  of  Homo  was  not  included  in  it. 
Astolphus  died  in  756,  owing  to  a fall  from  his  horse. 
Having  no  son,  bo  was  succeeded  by  Desiderius,  one  of  the 
Longobard  dukes.  Astolphus,  during  his  quarrels  with  the 
pope,  founded  several  monasteries,  in  one  of  which  his 
daughters  took  the  veil.  (Muratori,  Anno/i  d//u/ia;  Mo- 
sheim's  Bcclchasticai  Hiilory.) 

ASTON.  [See  Birminoram  ] 

ASTORGA,  theASTU'RlCA  AUGUSTA  of  tho  Ro- 
mans, once  the  capital  of  the  Aslures,  and  now  an  episcopal 
town  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  Phny  (iii.  3)  calls  it  a mag- 
nificent city.  It  is  situated  near  the  Tuerto.  in  a plain, 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  mountains  of  Asturias ; 
it  is  about  twenty-six  miles  W.  by  $.  of  Leon,  and  lies  in 
42®  27'  N,  lat,  6®  I O'  W.  long.  Its  vega,  or  plain,  is  very 
rxtfnr’rf  frrtile,  gqd  prcKluees  eiccllenl  V'heat,  rye, 


barley,  flax,  and  pasture.  The  town,  which  is  surroandsd 
by  a wall  now  in  ruins,  contains  3972  inoabitaats,  includio; 
the  suburbs,  four  parishes,  and  two  convents.  The  chaplet 
consists  of  the  bishop,  twelve  dignitaries,  and  tweoty-tvo 
canons,  all  resident.  The  diocese  contains  9)3  parubes. 
The  cathedral  ii  Gothic,  and  desenes  to  be  visited  on  amunt 
of  its  altar  mayor,  or  high  altar,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
works  of  the  famous  Caspar  Ber.erra.  This  altar  was  built 
in  1569,  and  cost  30,000  ducats  (about  3300/.).  Thera  u 
also  at  Asturga  a castle  belonging  to  the  marquis  of  ibu 
name,  which  is  in  a stale  of  dilapidation. 

It  was  at  Astorga  that  Napdeon  assembled  his  smv, 
consisting  of  80,000  men,  with  200  pieces  of  cannon,  vhen 
in  pursuit  of  General  Moore,  on  the  1st  of  January.  1609. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Spanish  general,  Santocildcs.  The  old  ramparts  vere 
strengthened  by  fresh  works,  and  the  place  garrisoned  vnh 
2000  men.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1810,  it  was  invested  by 
General  Junot.  Santocildes,  with  provisions  scarcely  lutfi- 
cienl  for  twenty  days,  without  ammunition,  or  a force  to 
protect  the  place  and  divert  the  enemy  outside  ofthe  vtlh, 
defended  it  against  tho  vigorous  attacks  of  the  French  for 
nearly  a month.  On  the  20th  of  April,  the  French  bong 
already  masters  of  tho  suburbs  of  Puerta-de-Hierro.  Relebia, 
and  San  Andres,  the  Spanish  general  offered  to  capitulate. 
Junot  refused  the  terms  propoeerl,  and  the  place  was  earned 
by  assault  on  the  evening  of  tho  2Ut.  In  1812.  Santocildet, 
with  the  Galician  army,  succeeded  in  reducing  the  place 
again,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  garrison,  amouDliag  lo  12<K 
men. 

(See  Minano;  Pont,  Viage  dc  EspaSa,  tom.  xi.  carta  4 
No.  92 — 99;  Napier’s  Hittory  of  the  Penintuiar  har, 
vol.  iii.  book  x.  cli.  vii. ; Anna/s  of  the  Peninevlar  Con- 
paigne.) 

ASTRABAD,  or  ASTERABAD,  a province  of  amall 
extent  in  tho  N.E.  part  of  Persia.  It  is  bounded  on  ibe 
north  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Deaart.  on  the  south  by 
the  Elburz  mountains,  on  the  west  by  Mazanderan,  and  oo 
the  east  by  the  river  Gourgan,  which  is  by  some  writen 
called  Joijan. 

Except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  its  rivers,  ibe 
country  is  of  a mountainous  character.  The  level  loads  ar? 
pleasant,  and  extremely  fruitful,  producing,  among  other 
things,  grapes  of  an  uncommon  size.  In  other  parts  the 
soil  is  sandy  and  sterile. 

The  province  is  nearly  surrounded  by  rivers,  which  abound 
with  fish,  principally  sturgeon  and  salmon.  The  ebieftovo. 
also  called  Astrabad,  is  ten  miles  from  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  and  stands  in  36®  50^  N.  lot.,  and  54®  35'  K.  )on|r. 
The  site  of  Astrabad  has  been  placed  so  far  from  the  sea, 
though  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  offered  such  great  advan- 
tages, both  in  a commercial  and  military  point  of  view.  Thi 
(own  is  believed  to  owe  its  origin  to  Yezsid  ibn  Mebloob,  on 
Arab  general,  and  to  have  been  built  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Mohammedan  era.  The  cireumfereoce 
of  the  place  is  about  three  miles  and  a half;  the  wh(de 
of  this  extent  is  surrounded  by  a high  and  thick  wall, 
which  is  now  in  a ruinous  condition.  The  streets  sre  for  ihr 
roost  part  paved,  and  their  cleanliness  is  promoted  br  a 
drain  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  them.  Tbe  tosa 
docs  not  contain  any  public  buildings  which  are  wenhy  of 
remark. 

A lake,  which  extends  from  a point  three  miles  oorth- 
east  of  Astrabad  towards  the  Caspian,  has  usually  beco 
considered  as  n gulf  of  that  sea,  and  is  so  laid  doan  tn 
some  maps.  Lieutenant  Conolly,  whose  travels  in  that 
quarter  have  recently  been  published,  says  that  the 
of  this  lake  do  not  approacn  nearer  to  tbe  Caspian  than 
three  miles,  and  have  no  communication  with  it  He  adds, 
that  ‘ the  water  being  confined,  stagnates  in  summer,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Astrabad  suffer  f^m  tho  malaria  tbai  a 
caused  by  it.' 

Astrabad  is  a frontier  town,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Kujurs,  from  which  tribe  tho  present  shall  of  Persia  bas  li:s 
origin  : it  is  governed  by  a prince  of  tbe  blood  royal.  Tbe 
country  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Gourgan,  ten  mile} 
from  Astrabad,  is  inhabited  by  Turcomans,  who  are  only  io 
name  tributary  to  the  Persian  government,  and  carry  on 
against  their  more  settled  neighbours  a constant  petty 
predatory  warfare,  seizing  Persian  subjects  whenever  they 
can  find  opportunity,  and  selling  them  into  slaveri’.  (Sv< 
Fraser's  Hutarical  and  Deteriptwe  Atxaunt  (f  Portia;  Lieu* 
tenant  Conolly 'i  Overland  Journey  to  tlu  Sorth  tf 
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ASTRiCA  (zoolotry).  8 f^nua  of  fixed  polypifen.  some- 1 
times  incruatmg  marine  b^ies,  aometimea  colleete<l  in  an  | 
hemispherical  or  globular  mass  which  is  sometimes,  but  i 
rarely,  lobated.  The  upper  surface  is  covered  with  orbicular 
ar  aubanj^ular  starry  disks,  which  are  lamellar  and  sessile. 
Each  disk  is  the  seat  of  a polype,  with  a single  row  of 
numerous  arms,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  mouth. 
Lamarck  divides  these  cornls  into  two  sections : the  first, 
emsiatinK  of  species  whose  starry  disks  are  separated  from 
each  other,  leaving  interstices  between  them ; and  the 
second,  of  species  whose  starry  disks  are  contiguous.  Of 
the  first  section,  Atirera  rotuiosa,  an  inhabitant  of  the  West 


{ArttM  ratukMa,] 


Indian  seas,  is  an  example:  of  the  second.  Attraa  /oroM, 
common  in  tho  seas  of  the  East  Indies,  affords  a go^  illus* 
tration.  The  species  aro  numerous. 


[Astras  r*roca.3 


ASTRAGAL,  a moulding  used  in  architecture,  and 
applied  principally  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  shafts  of  columns 
and  to  their  bases.  It  is  also  used  in  the  entablatures  of  the 
Roman  Doric,  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders. 
The  term  is  derived  fmm  the  Greek  dcrpdyaXoc.  which  sig- 
nifies the  bone  on  which  the  tibia  rests,  and  sometimes 
a vertebra.  The  form  of  this  moulding  is  semicircular, 
projecting  from  a vertical  diameter.  Tho  surface  is  usually 
worked  plain,  although  there  are  Roman  examples  of 
Its  being  carved  to  represent  leaves,  as  in  the  arch  of  the 
goldsmiths  at  Rome,  or  reeds  bound  together,  as  in  the 
pedestal  of  Trajan’s  column.  The  astragal  cut  into  beads 
is  common  to  Greek  and  Roman  architecture. 

Tho  apparent  use  of  the  astragal  is,  to  bind  the  parts 
of  columns  and  entablatures  together,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  employed  both  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  where  the  capital 
commences,  and  at  the  bottom  where  the  base  terminates. 
Many  of  the  parts  alsoof  the  entablature  are  bound  leather 
with  the  astragal  moulding. 

In  Egyptian  architecture,  bands  curved  after  the  manner 
of  astragals  seem  to  bind  tho  reeds  of  which  tho  shaft  of  the 
column  often  appears  to  be  formed.  In  tho  monument  of 
Lysicrates  at  Athens,  sup|H>sed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  ex- 
amples of  the  Corinthian  order,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  hollow  between  the  top  of  the  shaft  and  the  lower 
pait  of  the  capital  cf  the  column  formerly  received  a m^tal 


ring  of  the  form  of  an  astragal,  oy  which  means,  if  the 
conjecture  be  well  founded,  the  parts,  from  the  contrast  of 
colour,  would  appear  to  be  more  di»tinctly  bound  to^iethtr. 
The  roost  remarkable  example  of  the  uso  of  the  astragal  in 
Grecian  architecture  is  in  the  base  employed  in  the  lonie 
temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Priene ; which  has  been  imi- 
tated by  Mr.  Cockerell  in  the  portico  in  the  front  of  Hanover 
Chapel,  Regent-street.  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
at  Athens,  the  astragal  at  the  top  of  the  column  appears  to 
have  a channel  cut  underneath  it.  (See  Stuart,  vol.  iii.) 
This,  however,  is  very  unusual. 

For  the  application  of  the  astragal  in  architecture,  see 
Bask. Capital.  Entablaturb,  and  Fillet. 

ASTRA'GALUS.  an  extensive  genus  of  leguminous 
plants,  the  most  remarkable  species  of  which  is  the  Astra- 
gains  vrrus,  from  which  the  substance  called  traga- 
canth  is  obtained.  This  it  a small  bush,  with  pinnated 
gray  leaves,  terminated  by  a spiny  midrib,  and  half  cover- 
ing clusters  of  axillary  pale  yellow  tlowera  : it  is  found,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Levant.  Although  the  principal  part  of 
the  tragacantb  of  commerce  is  said  to  be  furnished  by  this 
species,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  aUo  procured  from  several 
others,  such  as  A.  articiu,  which  it  the  Poterion  of 
Dioscorides,  and  A.  aristatus,  which  still  bears  in  the 
Peloponnesus  the  classical  name  of  Tragakantha. 

A few  kinds  of  astragalus  are  cultivated  in  gardens;  but 
they  are  for  the  most  part  mere  botanical  curiosities:  the 
roost  complete  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  second 
volume  01  De  Candolle's  Prodromus. 

ASTRAKHAN,  formerly  called  Astorokan,  a khan- 
nate  or  kingdom  in  the  western  part  of  the  Asiatic  posses- 
sions of  the  Russian  crown,  extends  northward  from  the 
banks  of  the  Terek  to  the  sources  of  the  Ufa  in  the  Yeka- 
terinburg chain  of  the  Ural  range,  and  eastward  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Volga  to  the  south-western  limits  of  Si- 
beria. It  lies  therefore  between  43°  and  S4°  N.  lat., 
and  44°  and  60°  R.  long.  It  was  one  of  the  numerous 
' sovereignties  which  Gengis  Khan  and  his  successors  inoor- 
I porated  with  the  gigantic  empire  of  the  Moguls,  erected  by 
them  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  was 
wrested  from  it  by  Batu,  his  grandson,  the  great  chief  of 
the  * Golden  Horde,'  and  united  with  the  independent 
monarchy  of  Kapshak,  which  had  the  Jaik  or  Ural  and 
Dnieper  for  its  boundaries,  and  fell  to  pieces  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  For  the  next  hundred  years,  the 
territory  of  Astrakhan,  following  tho  example  of  the  Crimea, 
Kssan,  and  Nogay  Tartary,  maintained  itself  as  a separate 
state  under  khans  of  its  own ; and  the  owners  of  a soil 
* where  none  but  swords  and  lances  had  grown,  now  pros 
pered  by  the  arts  of  peace.’  But  Astrakhan  commands  the 
western  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  mouths  of  the  great 
Volga^two  natural  advantages  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
awaken  the  cupidity  of  a formidable  and  encroaching  neigh- 
bour. In  1552  the  khannate  of  Kasan  had  been  added  by 
Iran,  the  great  Tzar  of  Muscovy,  to  his  extensive  conquests ; 
and  two  years  aftcrwar^ls,  an  insult  to  the  envoy  of  Ivan 
the  Second,  his  successor,  from  the  khan  of  Astrakhan, 
afforded  a pretext  for  tho  subjugation  of  the  principa- 
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the  khan  and  his  subjects  took  to  flight,  and  iN-an's 
forces  entered  it,  as  Napoleon’s  enter^  Moscow  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years  afterwards,  greeted  by  naked 
walls  and  tenantless  buildings.  Ivan  repeopled  the  town, 
and  prevailed  upon  five  hundred  nobles  and  ten  thousand 
Astrakhanese  to  swear  fealty  to  him ; the  oath  containing 
a recognition  of  his  subjects'  title  to  the  same  privilege  as 
the  natives,  of  using  the  whole  line  of  fishery  down  the 
Volga  from  Kaaan  to  the  Caspian  sea.  Ivan  was  indeed 
ever  intent  upon  opening  new  sources  of  trade  and  affluence 
for  his  sul^cts,  as  well  as  of  political  dominion  for  his  sue* 
cessors.  'Hte  conquest  of  this  country  was  considered  of  so 
splendid  a nature  by  the  grand  duke  himself,  that,  when 
signing  public  documents,  he  afterwards  attached  its  date, 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  conquest  of  Kasan,  to  bis 
autograph.  The  khannate  was  comprehended  in  the  same 
government  with  the  Caucasian  territories,  until  the  year 
1801,  at  which  time  part  of  it  (the  province  of  Caucasia  or 
Georgiewsk)  was  annexed  to  the  government  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  the  remainder  divided  into  three  distinct  govern- 
ments ; those  of  Astrakhan.  SaratofT,  and  Orenburg.  The 
latter  have  a surface  exceeding  that  of  the  French  or 
Austrian  dominions,  whilst  their  population  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds a fifteenth  part  of  the  population  of  either  of 
those  monarchies ; for  the  three  guvemroents,  though  ex- 
tending over  a space  of  upwards  of  throe  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  according  to  Weyderoeyer.  Hassel,  and  others, 
do  not  contain  more  than  2.600.00U  inhabitants.  As  each 
of  the  present  subdivisions  of  this  khannate  will  form  the 
subject  of  a separate  description,  we  have  here  said  as  much 
as  is  reouisite  by  way  of  iniroduclkm  to  them. 

Astraxhan,  the  least  and  southernmost  of  the  three  go- 
vernments, extends  in  a northerly  direction  from  the  banks  of 
the  lower  Kuma  and  Manysh  to  the  frontiers  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Orenburg,  and  eastward  from  the  borders  of  that  of 
Saratoff  to  the  line  of  the  Ural,  next  to  the  steppes  of  the 
Kirghish-Cossacks ; it  is  comprised  between  the  45th  and 
52d  degrees  of  N.  lat..  and  the  44th  and  52d  degr^  of  east 
longitude,  and  contains  an  area  estimated  at  eighty-four 
thousand  square  miles,  the  south  and  south-eastern  parts  of 
which  are  bounded  by  the  Caspian.  The  land  is,  with  little  ex- 
ception. an  enormous  plain,  lying  below  the  level  of  the  ocean 
and  Black  Sea.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  or  steppes,  by 
the  monarch  of  European  rivers,  the  Volga  (a  name  derived 
from  the  Sarmatian,  sigiufying  ‘ the  Great'),  which  winds 
through  Astrakhan  from  north-west  to  south-east,  for  at 
least  two  hundred  miles ; the  high  and  precipitous  character 
of  its  right  bank  in  some  ports  cunlrasUng  singularly  with 
the  low  land  which  spreads  out  upon  its  leil.  The  soil 
is  saturated  in  almost  every  direction  with  salt;  the  very 
atmosphere,  the  rain,  and  dew,  are  charged  witli  it;  and 
briny  lakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  This  immense 
plain  lies  so  low  on  the  ‘ Kalmutzkaian,'  or  eastern  side 
of  the  river,  that  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  are  driven 
over  it  fur  many  miles,  when  the  wind  has  blown  for  any 
length  of  time  from  the  south-east ; even  vessels  are  at 
times  borne  by  the  overflow  some  miles  inland,  and  stranded 
in  the  midst  of  the  steppe,  where  the  only  alternative  is 
to  break  them  up.  * Here,'  says  Potocki,  ‘ where  the 
eye  has  no  object  to  dwell  upon  but  the  arure  sky,  the 
steppe  and  lakes  encrusted  with  salt,  1 was  astonished  to 
meet  with  a Urge  ship  lying  on  her  beam-ends  in  the 
heart  of  the  steppe,  between  Balkaly  and  Talagai.  I 
learnt  Uiat,  a year  before,  a south-easter,  which  bad  pre- 
vailed for  several  weeks,  had  inundated  the  country,  and 
forced  several  vessels  a distance  of  seventy  versts  (forty-six 
miles)  from  the  shore.  All  but  the  ship  in  question  had 
been  taken  to  pieces  and  removed.'  This  traveller  con- 
firms what  Pallas  and  Gmelin  had  observed  before  him  on 
the  optical  deception  which  the  Astrakhan  steppes  present : 
the  range  of  sight  is  extended,  and  every  object  is  increased 
in  apparent  magnitudo.  In  his  own  case  be  mistook  human 
beings  fur  obelisks,  and  low  heath-bushes  for  * Karatshus' 
of  ten  feet  height;  the  laden  camel  became,  to  appear- 
ance, a moving  mountain.  When  on  the  Caspian,  ano- 
ther optical  deception  accompanied  the  rising  oi  the  sun : 
the  coast  and  vessels  upon  it  seemed  elevated  high  in 
the  air.  Even  Uie  horses  in  the  steppe  took  fright  at  the 
whirlwind  of  trees  which  apparently  drove  across  the 
waste;  yet  they  were  but  bushes,  which  the  blast  had 
torn  up  by  the  roots  and  scattered  over  it.  At  Yenutayewsk, 
where  the  Volga  winds  between  five  islands,  this  portion  of 
the  steppe  assumes  a bluish  or  bluish-green  tint,  which 


it  acquires  from  the  abundance  of  an  extremely  st<v 
matic  species  of  wormwood.  Neither  wood  nor  forest  an 
found  throughout  the  whole  province,  nor  a tree  on  any  spot, 
except  a few  groups  of  oaks,  poplars,  birches,  elms  and 
wild  mulberry-trees,  along  the  banks  of  some  of  the  riven. 
When,  however,  the  snows  dissolve,  the  dry  and  arid  steppes 
put  on,  in  many  parts,  a gay  and  verdant  appearance ; a carpet 
of  flowers  is  spread  over  them,  and  they  afi'ord  a rich  and 
refVesbing  pasture  for  the  cattle,  whilst  the  low  land,  which 
is  irrigated  by  the  adjacent  streams,  produces  excelleai 
grass— a valuable  resource  for  pasture  in  summer,  ind. 
when  cut  and  dried,  for  winter  stock.  Though  ill-sdspied 
to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  the  Astrakhan  steppes 
abound,  in  the  summer  season,  with  choice  herbs,  upara- 
gus,  capers,  horse-radish,  leeks,  and  liquorice ; the  Isuer, 
which  thrives  luxuriantiv  along  the  banks  of  the  Volga, 
attains  a height  of  nearly  four  feet,  and  the  root  U equal 
in  size  to  a stout  man's  arm ; this  root  is  carried  down  to 
Astrakhan,  where  the  juice  is  expressed,  and  sold  in  coq> 
sidorable  quantities.  The  salsola  also  is  of  exuberant 
growth,  and  affords  a supply  of  excellent  soda.  Here  and 
there  hills  of  sand  and  gypsum  occur,  some  few  of  them  iu 
extensive  ranges,  particularly  the  TshipshaUhi  group,  eui 
of  the  Volga,  which  is  a favourite  resort  for  tbe  nstise 
dealers ; it  may  be  observed  too  of  the  sand-hills,  that  the 
prevalence  of  easterly  winds  is  constantly  impelling  them 
farther  to  the  west.  Rocks,  cither  of  lime-stone  or  sand- 
stone, rarely  occur ; but  the  province  is  full  of  exiensne 
moors,  the  soil  of  which  consists  of  a deep  spongy  sslme 
loam,  which  bears  no  vegetation  whatever  on  its  surface;  its 
edges  only  are  skirted  with  saline  plants.  A country  wbick 
both  Georgi  and  Pallas  conceive  to  have  formed  p.ut  ofibe 
bed  of  the  Caspian  in  past  ages,  cannot  fail  to  be  rich  in 
mineral  production  at  least-— the  salt,  which  both  the  Cas- 
pian shore  and  the  soil,  lakes,  and  moors  of  Astrakhan  afford 
in  exhaustless  quantities  and  of  superior  quality,  is  perhaps 
Uie  most  valuable  commodity  which  this  province  possei^ses. 
The  bottom  of  many  of  its  lakes,  such  as  the  Etsen,  Bagd. 
and  especially  the  Sakrysky,  which  yields  upwards  uf  a 
million  of  pounds  weight  annually,  is  one  mass  oi  crystsllued 
salt ; the  TshipshaUhi  is  a perfect  mountain  of  salt,  and  tbe 
summit  of  Bogdo-oola  (about  46^  N.  lat.  46°  4U'  E.  long.)  i> 
crowned  by  a hill  composed  entirely  of  this  valuable  mi- 
neral. The  soil  is  rich  likewise  in  saltpetre,  and  tbe  vorki 
established  five  and  twenty  miles  north  of  tUo  capital  ban 
alone,  and  for  many  years  past,  produced  a thousand  Vsu 
and  more  in  the  twelve  months.  There  are  but  few  du- 
tnets  in  Astrakhan  which  have  any  claim  to  be  cslkd 
fertile,  and  even  these  owe  their  fertility  to  artificial  raest^v 
They  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Volga,  Akhtuba.  and  Ural,  and  consist  of  plots  ol 
arable  and  garden  ground,  the  produce  of  which  it  con- 
siderable, owing  to  a judicious  system  of  irrigation.  Ibew 
are  the  only  spots  in  the  province  where  fruit,  vege- 
tables, grain,  or  vines,*  are  cultivated.  Of  all  its  vege- 
table p^uctions,  there  is  none  more  remarkable  tbsn 
the  great  water-lily,  tbe  nymp/uea  nelumbo  of  Lm- 
nmus,  which,  we  are  told,  is  not  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Russian  empire,  except  at  a place  abwt  five 
miles  from  the  city  of  Astrakhan.  Erdmann,  who  visited 
the  spot  in  1811,  reports,  that  its  leaves  are  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water ; tbe  suJk 
which  bears  them  nses  perpendicularly  between  six  and 
eight  feet  from  tbe  bed  of  the  water,  and  forms  so  coin- 
plete  a carpet,  that  its  surface  is  scarcely  discernible: 
from  between  these  leaves  issue  stout  runners,  which  ter- 
minate in  a splendid  rose-culourcd  llow'er  of  deiiciout 
fr^rance.  The  plant  is  held  in  deep  veneration  bj  the 
Hindoos  and  natives  of  Tibet,  from  a belief  that  ib«ir 
divinities  re-appear  alter  death  in  the  shape  of  these  richly- 
sconted  flowers.  The  nuts,  or  capsules,  of  the  plant  are  slso 
in  great  request  among  them ; and  the  flowers  are  dutiliW 
at  Astrakhan  into  a water,  which  has  the  taste  of  anibcr, 
and,  used  as  a cosmetic,  gives  softness  to  the  skin.  Tbe 
mulberry  and  tobacco  plant  have  ueen  cultivated  of  Utt 
ears  with  partial  success ; some  cotton  is  grown  on  the 
ine  of  tbe  Volga,  and  madder  has  been  inti^uced  on  >u 

* Humboldt,  iiMti-ril,  rrporU  (in  hia 

SoarfrspOTdoBOl  rxiat.nrnln  liolr  ot  tha  I aaari*-.  tbaii  m b<s 

tbr«i>,  M w«ll  w oibcr  CruU  astl  lw«vMir  to  lit*  rye,  ara «ai«0 

and  Iniipid  U>  ibr  puUte.  TIm  Mine  •btch  U prulucmt  imr- i> 
indiffervol  quaUiyr;  and  believe  ll  U>  be  well  aieeriainetl,  that  uo  juce  O 
lb«  |rnpa  wliioli  may  be  tenned  potnbte  can  be  prndneeit,  nsleaa  tSo  aeetapi 
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banki.  The  annual  produce  of  matze  and  other  grain 
M 11,000  chetwerts  (about  6000  quarters).  The  whole 
province,  in  short,  whether  the  ej  e ranges  over  the  Astra- 
khanian  steppe  south-west  of  the  Volga,  or  the  Kalroutz- 
kaianeast  of  it.  would  appear  to  approximate,  in  its  general 
features,  to  the  regions  of  the  Nile : the  rain  scarcely  ever 
descends  upon  it.  its  noble  stream  irrigates  the  soil  with 
periodical  inundations,  and  its  jpeople  live  under  tents, 
iierding  with  the  camel  and  the  zebra ; * yet  no  two  climates 
under  the  sun,'  obsen  es  Potocki,  * can  offer  a greater  con- 
trast ; the  physiognomy  of  the  two  countries  is  entirely 
dissimilar.' 

The  climate  of  Astrakhan  is  a * climate  of  extremes 
it  is  generally  warm,  and  unhealthy  for  those  not  inured 
to  it  from  their  childhood,  in  consequence  of  the  vapours 
constantly  exhaling  from  the  greater  part  of  its  surface. 
A dry  and  parching  heat  prevails  in  summer,  when  the 
thermometer  frequently  stands,  even  in  the  shade,  at  100" 
of  Fahrenheit ; yet  the  nights  are  in  general  nipping,  and 
the  winds  deposit  the  saline  particles  with  which  the  air 
is  charged  in  sut^b  profusion,  that  every  object  appears 
veiled  in  the  morning  with  hoar-frost.  Autumn  is  of 
short  duration:  the  winter  colds,  when  the  nortli  wind 
blows,  sink  the  quicksilver  to  30"  below  zero,  and  the  prin- 
cipal arm  of  the  Volga,  with  a breadth  of  750  yards, 
becomes  covered  with  ice  capable  of  sustaining  loaded 
sledges.  The  various  streams  throughout  Astrakhan  are 
commonly  closed  at  the  end  of  NovemWr,  but  the  February 
thaws  invest  the  face  of  nature  with  so  instantaneous  a 
spring,  that,  wherever  the  soil  is  not  barren,  it  smiles  with 
renovated  verdure  under  the  influence  of  a few  days'  sun. 

The  pnHluctiveness  which  nature  seems  to  have  denied 
tn  the  land,  she  has  lavished  upon  the  coasts  and  rivers. 
The  great  element  of  the  prosperity  of  Astrakhan  is  the 
waters  of  the  Volga,  which  is  scarcely  equalled  by  any 
other  stream  in  the  world  for  abundance  of  flsh.  This 
noble  river,  whose  course  is  diverted  by  the  mountains 
of  its  own  name,  which  are  a branch  of  the  extensive 
line  of  the  Ural,  from  a northerly  to  a south-easterly  direc- 
tion. at  a short  distance  before  it  enters  the  western  frontier 
of  this  province,  flows  through  it  in  constantly  increasing 
breadth  and  with  a more  winding  course;  before  its  fall 
into  the  Caspian,  about  thirty  miles  below  Astrakhan,  it 
branches  into  eight  principal  arms  and  sixty-five  subsidiary 
outlets,  forming  this  quarter  of  the  province  into  a delta 
of  seventy  islands.  In  the  spring  or  the  year  its  fishing 
grounds,  particularly  between  the  sea  and  the  capital,  are 
so  abundantly  stocked  with  the  sturgeon,  tevru^a,  tasan 
(carp?),  pike,  seat,  salmon,  shad,  and  every  other  species 
which  inhabit  the  Caspian,  as  to  employ  upwards  of  five 
thousand  ve^ls.  and  twice  that  number  of  persons,  who  are 
brought  by  the  fisheries  from  remote  places.  The  isinglass 
and  sturgeons'  roc,  or  caviar,  which  add  to  the  luxuries  of  our 
English  tables,  are  chiefly  the  fVuits  of  Tartar  and  Kal- 
muck industry.  The  whole  produce  of  the  Astrakhan  fish- 
eries along  the  Volga  has  been  estimated  as  yielding  a clear 
annual  profit  of220,U00/.  to  those  concerned  in  them.  The 
traffic  on  this  river  is  another  source  of  prosperity  to  the 
province ; above  five  thousand  ladia,  kauouki,  and  nosedi 
(ships,  barks,  and  rafts),  freighted  with  their  respective 
cargoes  of  salt,  grain,  and  timber,  descend  this  stream  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  but  from  the  difliculties  of  the  voy- 
age up  the  river,  most  of  them  are  broken  up  and  sold  at 
Astrakhan,  the  * Alexandria,’  as  it  has  been  oenoroinated, 
• of  the  Scvlhian  Nile.' 

An  expanse  of  sand  and  swamps  above  250  miles  in 
breadth,  extending  north-east  of  the  delta,  separates  the 
Volga  from  the  Ural,  which  forms  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Astrakhan  and  the  western  limit  of  the  Kirghisb- 
Oossack  steppe : the  waters  of  the  latter  stream  are 
nao<lerately  clear,  abound  in  flsh,  and  are  navigable  for 
barks  up  the  whole  of  its  tortuous  course  northwards 
fVom  the  Caspian,  and  beyond  the  point  where  it  quits 
this  province  to  enter  that  of  Orenburg,  a distance  of  at 
least  400  miles.  Both  banks  of  this  river  are  lined  by  a 
dreary  waste  of  rushes,  and  (west  of  it,  in  the  Astrakhan 
distri^)  are  inhabited  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural,  who 
resort  to  iU  banks  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  for  the 
pgrpose  of  fishing.  They  sell  their  fish  in  the  interior  of 
Russia,  frequently  to  the  extent  of  two  millions  of  roubles 
(90,000/.)  per  annum.  The  scene  which  occurs  at  the 
winter  fishery  ia  of  a singular  description,  for  the  fish 
cQUst  be  taken  under  the  ice.  Se^'eral  thousands  of  Cos- 


sacks, duly  licensed,  hasten  to  the  spot  in  their  sledgea, 
each  provided  with  a pronged  instrument,  pikes,  and  other 
weapons ; they  station  themselves  on  their  arrival  so  as 
to  form  an  extended  line,  from  which  none  dare  ad- 
vance a single  step  under  pain  of  having  their  instru- 
ments broken  over  their  heads  by  tho  guanis  appointed 
to  preserve  order.  The  signal  for  the  onslaught  is  made 
by  the  attaman  of  the  fishery  starting  forward  in  his 
sb.dge : the  whole  line  then  ^ireaks  ground,  and  each 
rushes  onwanU  to  some  spot  in  the  frozen  stream,  where  he 
effects  an  opening  in  the  ice,  and  in  a moment  thousands 
ef  pikes  arc  in  motion.  The  dealers  frrom  the  interior  follow 
at  the  fisherman's  elbow,  and  bargain  for  tho  fish  before  it 
is  caught,  a salvo,  however,  being  made  in  behall  of  the 
emperor,  to  whom  the  first  fruits  of  tho  fishery  belong. 
The  chancery  of  the  Uralian  army  derives  a revenue  of 
4000/.  a year  from  the  several  fisheries.  But ' it  frequently 
happens,'  as  a recent  on  the  t'itheriex  qf  tne  Ca»~ 

pian  observes,  * that  during  this  (winter)  fishing  a violent 
wind  blows  off  shore,  and  drives  the  icc,  with  bith  flsh  and 
fishermen  on  it,  out  to  sea  ; the  poor  fellows  are  inev  itably 
doomed  to  a watery  grave,  unless  the  wind  should  shift  and 
blow  them  on  shore  again.  Wo  are  assured  by  the  most 
experienced  fishermen,  that  their  horses  have  a foreboding 
of  this  wind's  coming  on,  suddenly  show  great  uneasiness, 
and  become  almost  unmanageable.  Tlieir  roasters,  who 
are  anything  but  indifferent  to  this  signal,  at  once  abandon 
their  post,  and  hasten  back  to  land  ; the  sagacious  animals 
appearing  full  as  eager  as  themselves  to  gain  it.'  I'he 
other  streams  of  note  which  water  Astrakhan  are  the 
Akhtuba,  a considerable  arm  of  the  Volga,  wliich  branches 
off  from  the  left  bank  six  miles  above  Tzaritzyn,  runs  for 
280  miles  close  to  and  parallel  with  the  main  stream,  and 
falls  into  the  Caspian  near  Krasoo-yarsk ; and  the  Greater 
and  Lesser  Uzeen,  which  rise  in  tne  province  of  Saratoff, 
and,  like  many  other  inconsiderable  rivers  in  this  region, 
lose  themselves  in  lakes  on  tho  steppes,  live  latter,  among 
which  we  may  name  the  Bogau,  Bashushatskoi,  ana 
Kamysh- Samara,  are  so  many  storehouses  of  salt,  and  are 
turned  to  good  account  by  the  Aslrakhanesc. 

In  the  low  lands  on  the  banks  of  th^  Volga  fossil  elephant 
bones  are  occasionally  found.  Among  other  existing  animals, 
there  are  in  Astrakhan  the  wild  ass,  camel,  and  antelope- 
saiga  [see  Antslopk.  p.  73],  whose  boms  arc  semi-trans- 
parent ; there  are  also  the  bustard,  kite,  falcon,  pheasant,  and 
snipe.  The  tarantula,  scorpi  m,  and  locust,  occur  in  Astra- 
khan; and  Pallas  speaks  of  having  seen  many  porcupines  with 
ears,  one  of  which  be  observed  in  the  act  of  devouring  a 
living  serpent  by  the  tail,  which  could  neither  resist  nor  ex- 
tricate itself  The  natives  arc  herdsmen  and  graziers  as  well 
os  fishers ; droves  of  horned  cattle  are  kept  wherever  thero 
is  pasture,  and  are  turned  out  half-starved  from  their  wretched 
winter-quarters  as  soon  as  the  snow  has  disappeared.  Goats 
are  also  reared,  nut  so  much  for  the  sake  of  their  milk  or  flesh, 
as  of  their  hides,  w ith  which  the  Russian  prepares  raoritcco- 
lealher  : there  is  a fine  species  of  hair  too,  which  either  falls 
from  the  animal's  back,  or  is  combed  from  it,  out  of  wldch  a 
stuff  of  beautiful  texture  is  occasionally  woven.  But  the 
greatest  resource  possessed  by  the  rural  population  and 
nomadic  tribes  of  the  province  is  llieir  flocks.  These  consist 
principally  of  a native  breed,  the  Kirghisian  or  Astrakhan 
species;  it  is  of  larger  size  than  any  other  sheep  in  Aoiatic 
Russia,  somewhat  resembles  the  d^'r  in  shape,  has  a wild 
appearance,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  immense  bushy  tail, 
which  has  been  found  in  some  instances  to  weigh  as  much 
as  forty  pounds.  When  full-grown,  the  wool  of  this  breed 
ia  short  and  coarse ; but  the  lamb  yields  a fine  and  beautiful 
fleece,  which  the  dealers  call  a * crimmcl.'  the  bulk  of 
them  being  imported  from  the  Crimeo.  The  richer  class  of 
proprietors  in  this  and  other  western  provinces  of  Asiatic 
Kussia  have  begun  of  late  years  not  only  to  introduce 
tho  Merino,  Saxon,  Silesian,  and  other  finer-fleeced  breeds 
among  their  flocks,  but  to  cross  and  improve  the  native 
sheep  with  them.  To  the  Kalmuck,  Tartar,  and  Coesack, 
however,  there  is  no  animal  in  Astrakhan  so  valuable 
as  the  horse ; the  Kalmuck,  in  particular,  uses  the  flesh 
and  milk  for  the  support  of  bis  bousebuld,  the  skin  for  his 
clothing,  and  the  sinews  for  bis  ropes,  tackle.  &c.  The 
Kalmuck  species  is  diminutive,  fiery  yet  tractable,  and  very 
hardy ; even  in  winter  they  are  wholly  dependent  upon 
what  the  snow-coated  steppe  may  afford,  and  are  const: 
quent^'  ill-conditioned  in  general,  and  wild ; they  herd  close 
together  both  for  society  and  defence,  and  each  party  is 
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»ubordinftte  to  one  of  the  males  u their  leader.  Vfhtu 
attacked  by  wolvea  or  other  wild  beasts,  they  collect  into  a 
body,  and  repel  the  attack  of  the  enemy  with  their  heels. 
The  whole  number  of  domesticated  animals  in  the  province 
oas  been  estimated  by  a recent  writer  at  4, 000,(100  sheep, 
!, 000,000  horsee,  500,000  camels,  and  200,000  homed  cattle. 

The  population  of  Astrakhon  is  composed  of  a motley 
group  of  Russians,  Cossacks,  Tartars,  Kalmucks,  Arme* 
nians,  Indians,  and  other  settlers  from  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  whom  the  highest  estimate  does  not  state  as 
exceeding  225,000  individuals,  and  the  lowest,  which,  as  it 
is  made  on  native  authority,  is  probably  nearest  to  the  fact, 
sets  down  at  80,000.  Nearly  onc-hslf  of  this  population 
would  appear  to  consist  of  Kalmucks,  who  occupy  large 
tracts  to  the  east  of  the  Volga  ; the  number  of  their  kibitkes, 
or  tents,  being  computed  at  13,100.  Another  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  is  composed  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ural,  who  are  esteemed  the  finest,  the  wealthiest,  and  the 
bravest  Cossack  corps  in  the  Russian  service,  whence  they 
have  acquired  the  appellation  of  * the  Eye  of  the  Army,' 
and  garrison  the  small  forts  along  the  line  of  their  native 
river ; tome  have  estimated  the  number  of  their  fighting- 
men  at  20.000,  but  this  would  give  an  amount  of  popu- 
lation to  this  single  race  of  Astrakhanese.  which  would 
far  exceed  any  estimate  yet  formed  of  their  numbers. 
Independently  of  these,  there  are  a few  colonics  of  Tartars 
of  Kasan  extraction,  about  I60u  yurtas  or  tents  of  Nomadic 
Kunduroff-Tarlars,  or  ManguUes,  descciidanla  of  the  Nogay 
horde,  who  lead  a wandering  life  in  the  regions  of  the  Lower 
Akhtuha ; and.  as  some  writers  report,  12.U00  kibitkes  of 
Bukay-Tartars,  who  settled  in  the  districts  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Lesser  Uzeen  about  thirty  years  ago,  and 
maue  on  attempt  to  remove  to  the  steppes  east  of  the  Ural 
in  the  year  1829,  but  were  forced  back  by  superior  force. 

To  the  principal  branches ofindustry  already  enumerated 
we  may  add  the  manufacturing  of  magnesia,  tallow,  and 
soap,  in  considerable  quantities,  distilleries  of  brandy  and 
spirits,  some  large  leather,  and  a few  silk  and  cotton,  manu- 
factories. Astrakhan  soap  is  in  much  request  among  the 
Russions  on  account  of  its  firm  substance  and  fragrant 
scent.  The  Volga,  which  secures  a ready  access  to  tlie 
eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  has  hitherto  rendered  the 
capital  of  this  province  the  princi|^  seatof  the  traffic  carried 
on  between  Asia  and  the  Russian  dominions. 

Astrakhan  is  politically  divided  into  four  circles : Astrak- 
han, Krasno-yarsk,  Yenotayewsk,  and  Tsbemo-yarsk ; but 
there  are  no  spots  in  it  deserving  of  any  distinct  notice 
excepting  the  capital,  from  which  the  whole  province  derives 
its  name,  and  Urulskoi,  the  chief  town  of  the  Cossseks  of  the 
Ural.  Of  the  remainder,  the  short  account  which  follows 
will  convey  a sufficient  idea.  At  a distance  of  somewhat 
less  than  five  miles  above  the  city  of  Astrakhan,  we  find 
Kalmiixkoi-Basar,  a place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga, 
in  which  all  sale  and  barter  between  the  townsmen  and  the 
wandering  people  of  the  steppes  is  carried  on.  In  the  market- 
place stanas  the  Russian,  with  his  brandy,  bread,  and 
i^oarse  household  stuff;  the  Armenian  with  his  wine  end 
inferior  stuffs  for  clothing  ; the  Tartar,  in  quest  of  sheep  fur 
the  Astrakhan  market:  and  the  Circassian,  hard  at  work  in 
making  ironware  and  leather  articles.  Here  the  Kalmuck 
also  resorts  with  his  supply  of  domestic  manufactures,  cattle, 
and  felt.  * These  sons  of  the  steppe  are  seldom  a match  for 
their  customers.'  says  Putocki.  * JHere  you  may  see  Tartars 
from  Kuma,  Kuban,  and  the  Five  Mountains  ; Truchmens, 
Nogays,  Kiptshaks,  and  Cossacks  from  the  Jaik;'  but, 
above  all,  it  was  this  traveller's  fortune  to  meet  a Kirghisian 
embassy  in  the  Bazar,  ‘ who  had  but  little  of  the  air  of 
diplomatists  about  them.' 

About  nineteen  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Astrakhan  lies 
* Krasnoi-yar,'  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  that  name ; a 
small  town  of  about  2090  inhabitants,  with  two  churches, 
built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Algara,  the  Akhtuha,  and 
Rasan,  three  arms  of  the  Volga,  and  surrounded  by  dilapi- 
dated walls  with  wooden  lowers,  which  were  constructed  by 
the  Tzar  Alexis  Michailovitah  to  protect  the  town  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Cossacks  and  Kalmucks.  The  inha- 
bitants live  comfortably  upon  the  produce  of  their  fishery, 
and  of  their  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  which  are 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  hills,  east  of  the  town.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  asparagus,  the  eatable  stem  of  which  is 
above  twenty  inches  in  length. — 'Yenotayewsk,'  another 
capital  of  a circle,  situated  on  the  steep  right  bank  of 
the  Volga,  is  the  seat  of  a tribunal,  which  luis  jurisdiction 


over  the  4900  kibitkes  of  Kalmucks  who  pass  the  wniW: 
in  its  vicinity  it  is  a circle  of  houses,  built  round  a smal. 
fortress,  and  inhabited  by  Cossacks  and  traders. — 'Tsberno* 
yor,  also  the  capital  of  the  circio  in  which  it  lies,  and  i 
well-fortified  town,  U likewise  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Volga,  about  159  miles  north-west  of.  Astrakhan.  It  con- 
sista  of  300  houses,  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a polygon, 
with  five  entire  and  two  semi-bastions,  has  a stone  church 
embellished  with  two  towers,  having  gilt  cupolas,  is  an 
opulent  place,  and  contains  between  16uo  and  2UOO  inha- 
bitants. The  circle  of  Kra.sno-yarsk  comprehends  tl» 
tract  of  country  which  lies  along  the  course  of  the  Ural, 
and  is  inhabite*!  by  the  Cossacks  wbo  take  their  name  from 
that  river.  At  its  influx  into  the  Caspian  stands  the  saisll 
but  strong  fortress  of  ‘ Guri-Goroduk,'  built  upon  an  island, 
thirteen  miles  up  the  river  and  500  south-west  of  Orenbun;. 
under  the  government  of  which  province  it  waspliu'ed  in  i;53. 
The  inundations,  which  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  island  m 
tlie  spring,  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  unhealthy;  it 
is  consequently  inhabited  by  few  individuals  besides  ibove 
composing  a regiment  of  Coeaai^ks  and  a company  in- 
fantry.  A redoubt,  called  the  Guhewskoi-Rcdout,  lies  about 
twelve  miles  farther  up  the  river.  Along  the  line  of  tb« 
Ural  are  numerous  IVatagys,  or  fishing  villages,  erected  for 
the  fishermen  of  the  crown,  containing  dwellings,  store- 
houses. workshops,  rope  and  net  yards,  every  convenience  for 
boiling  down  oil  and  making  caviar,  and  even  cellars  kn 
icc.  which  is  used  for  keeping  the  fish  fresh.  (Geurgi, 
Pallas.  Gamba,  Potocki.  Sommer,  Stein.  &c.) 

ASTR.\KHAN  (city).  The  present  capital  of  the 
government  of  this  name  Ls  about  six  miles  higher  up  the 
Volga,  as  some  maintain,  than  the  Astrakhan,  or  rsiber 
Adsbotarkhan,  which  was  the  metropolis  of  the  antwnt 
kingdom,  and,  according  to  Forster,  was  demolished,  toge- 
ther with  Sarai,  its  neighbour  (the  * urbs  magna,  sedn 
regia  Tartarorum ' of  Abulfeda).  by  Timour  iu  the  winter 
of  1395.  Other  writors  however  are  of  opinion  that  the 
antient  capital  stood  between  the  banks  the  AkhUibs 
and  the  Volga,  forty-six  miles  higher  than  the  pment 
city,  on  a spot  w hich  was  occupied  by  a manufactory  of  szli 
petre  some  years  ago.  Both  of  these  conjectures  rest  oo 
plausible  grounds,  fur  both  sites  contain  the  remains  of  exten- 
sive buildings ; and  each  of  these  masses  of  ruins  lit*  con- 
tribuled  large  portions  of  the  stone  with  which  the  public 
edifices  in  the  modern  capital  are  constructed.  Astrakhan, 
which  is  become  the  principal  seat  of  Russian  intercuune 
with  Asia  and  the  storehouse  of  fish  for  the  whole  empire, 
stands  on  the  island  of  Zaietchy  Bugor,  or  Mhe  Haren 
Mound,'  which  lies  between  the  small  river  Kutum  and  the 
Volga,  about  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  820  roilei 
south-east  of  Moscow.  It  has  a navigable  communkatioD 
also  with  St.  Petersburg,  from  which  it  u upwards  U 
1290  miles  distant;  yet  its  importance  must  always  re- 
main of  a limited  character.  Astrakhan  ranks  however 
at  the  eighth  town  in  the  Russian  dominions;  its  statioii- 
ary  population  being  about  49,099,*  and  its  whole  circum- 
ference rather  more  than  three  miles.  The  uneven 
ground  on  which  it  stands,  its  half-decaye<l  battlenienl>, 
and  a multitude  of  steeples,  minarets,  and  cupolas,  gne 
it  a handsome  appearance  at  a distance ; and  the  edect 
is  heightened  by  contrast  with  the  Hat  marshy  ground 
which  surrounds  it.  The  climate  of  such  a site  cannot  rsnli 
among  the  healthiest;  and  it  is  liable,  moreover,  to  very 
sudden  changes  of  temperature:  yet,  as  the  average  po- 
pulation throughout  the  year,  including  the  tbousanu  «lu 
resort  to  the  spot  in  the  fishing  seasons,  cannot  be  under 
50,000,  and  the  average  deaths  do  not,  according  to  Gambi. 
exceed  14U0,  the  mortality,  which  amounts  to  1 individuai 
in  about  3C.  is  nut  much  greater  than  that  for  all  Russu, 
which  amounts  to  1 in  38  : or  even  for  France,  where  BicLcv 
estimates  it  at  I in  39.  A long  canal  traverses  Astrakbu 
from  east  to  west,  the  direction  of  its  greatest 
Tho  town  Is  irregularly  built,  and  the  houses  present  t 
singular  medley  of  Kuropi*an  and  Asiatic  taste ; they  are  wo- 
slructed  principally  of  wood,  and  are  in  number  between 
4009  and  4290.  Astrakhan  is  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  as  v«l! 
as  Greek  archbishopric,  under  the  former  ofwhom  there ir« 
four,  and  under  the  latter  twenty-five,  churches;  betulw 
these,  the  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Hindoos,  have 
each  their  separate  place  of  worship,  and  tbw  julobauimediat 

• la  1927  Wi.ydrHifjM  •Uli-<l  Ihe  aumbrr  of  inhaUtaat*  to 
wlikh  if  double  toe  aamber  which  the  town  cuntaloed  ot  iIm  ctoac  of  lh»  !*•* 
ceaiury,  when  Ooorgi  mji  Uie  ofllcUl  reutn  l•parWdU  to  l>;oalf 
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iMve  aiiHiUen  metebedt  or  mosques.  Toere  it  t Sooti^k  mis> 
■ion  too  in  the  toe^  which,  Keppel  telli  ut,  i«  a branch  of  a 
colony  at  Karats  in  Circassia  or  Cabardia.  whose  affiuni  aro 
manafmd  by  their  own  laws,  except  in  criminal  cates  ; they 
are  at  liberty  to  make  converts  of  Mohanmedant  or 
heathens ; pay  no  taxes  but  about  five  kopecks  (one  half- 
penny) for  each  acre  of  arable  land,  and  are  authorised  to 
purchase  Russian  or  Georgian  slaves,  provided  they  eman- 
cipate them  at  the  end  of  five  yean.  Independently  of  an 
academy  for  marine  cadets  and  a Greek  seminary  for  eccle- 
siastics. there  aro  a high-school,  a district  grammar-school, 
and  four  inferior  schools  in  the  town  for  the  education  of 
native-born  subjects : two  printing-houses  (a  Russian  and 
an  Armenian)  are  sufficient  to  supply  its  present  wants. 
The  chief  archiiortural  ornaments  of  AfltraKhsn  are  the 
‘ Kreml ' or  citadel,  which  contains  the  cathedral  and 
barracks:  the  ‘now*  or  ‘white’  town,  so  called  from  its 
being  embellished  with  the  principal  government  buildings 
and  the  three  factory  halls,  one  for  the  use  of  the  Russian, 
another  for  the  Asiatic,  and  a third  for  the  Hindoo  dealers ; 
the  beautiful  street  inhabited  by  the  Peraian  merchants,  on 
each  side  of  which  runs  sn  arcMe,  supported  by  handsome 
columns : and  the  cathedral,  which  was  erected  in  1 696,  and, 
like  most  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  Russia,  consists  of  a 
massive  parallelogram  with  four  small  cupolas  on  the  roof, 
and  a large  one  in  the  centre,  from  which  the  building 
receives  iu  light.  The  interior  is  splendidly  though  not 
very  laslefully  decorated  : but  it  is  prised  among  the 
followers  of  tne  Greek  faith  principally  on  account  of  its 
holy  treasures— an  effigy  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  p<ar«- 
ohernalia  are  said  to  have  cost  900/.;  six  valuable  mitres 
•nlaid  with  pearls  and  precious  stones  of  extraordinary 
sixe  : a baptismal  fi>nt  of  massive  silver,  ninety-eight  pounds 
'n  weight ; and  some  fifty  or  more  splendid  attires  for  the 
celebration  of  the  mus,  one  of  which  has  been  four  centuries 
•n  use.  The  Jesuits'  and  Greek-Armenian  churches  are 
also  handsome  structures;  but  the  most  singular  building 
•s  a beautiful  mesched  of  fVee-stone.  lately  erected  by  a 
wealthy  private  individual,  which  differs  in  every  respect 
trom  the  usual  form  of  Mohammedan  mt^uea,  and  re- 
sembles the  Christian  churches  of  the  East  in  shape.  The 
‘ Kreml  ’ is  an  antient  Tartar  fortress,  surrounded  by  stone 
walls  and  battlements  eighteen  feet  high.  The  remainder 
of  the  town  comprises  sixteen  * slubods'  or  suburbs,  beyond 
which  the  progress  of  modem  improvement  has  transformed 
moor  and  swamp  into  places  of  public  resort  and  agreeable 
oromcnades.  Waraxi,  a Greek  of  Urge  property,  has  been 
the  great  reformer  of  Astrakhan  in  every  thing  oonceming 
tlia  ifnprovements  outside  of  the  town ; which  are  not  only 
extensive,  but  judiciously  planned  and  executed. 

It  has  been  caleulatra  that,  in  the  fishing  season,  the 
population  of  Astrakh^  is  increased  by  at  least  30.09(1 
souls;  a motley  concourse,  collected  from  almost  every 
quarter  of  Asia  and  Europe,  of  whom  nearly  one-third  are 
Kussians.  The  latter,  with  the  exception  of  a few  noble- 
men, and  the  military  and  civilians,  are  exclusively  traders, 
and  many  of  them  in  siBuent  circumstances.  * You  cannot 
form  an  idea,'  says  Gamba,  who  visited  Astrakhan  in  1 820, 

* of  the  throng  of  splendid  equipagw  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  iMstive  occasions,  particularly  at  Easter.  The 
dress  of  the  women  is  of  the  most  sumptuous  description  at 
these  seasons : they  are  attired  in  a robe  of  gohl  or  silver 
tissue ; and  the  head,  arms,  neck,  and  waist,  arc  covered 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.'  The  Russian  of  Astra- 
kliaii  has,  however,  adhered  in  general  to  his  old  customs 
and  predilections ; he  remains  no  less  an  enemy  than  ever 
to  a shaven  chin  and  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  any  other 
innovation : he  has  continued  stationary  in  taste,  and  in  in- 
tellect too.  if  it  be  true,  as  Erdmann  reports,  that  ‘ his  only 
resource,  when  in  society,  is  eating,  drinking,  and  card- 
playing.' The  Tartar  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  stated  by 
Ga'mba  at  10,000;  they  are  of  three  distinct  races,  the 
Ghilan  (of  Western  Persia),  Buebarian,  and  Agriskban  (or 

* mix^  race,'  being  the  issue  of  Hindoos  settl^  in  Astra- 
khan and  Tartar  women),  each  of  whom  occupy  a separate 
division  of  the  Tartar  slobod.  These  settlers  are  highly 
commended  by  the  same  writer  for  their  unswerving  inte- 
grity. The  Armenians  are  among  the  richest  traders  in  the 
town : a considerable  proportion  of  them  have  laid  aside  thoir 
robes,  caRans,  broad  trowsers,  small  boots,  and  high  fur  caps, 
and  adopted  the  European  costume ; but  their  wives  and 
daughters  still  move  ab^t,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  an 
enormous  white  veil,  which  conceals  the  whole  person  except 


a small  part  of  the  face.  The  Georgians  of  Astrakhan  are 
mostly  mechanics,  and  the  belter  class  of  them  are  very 
cleanly,  and  show  much  taste  in  their  household  arrange- 
ments. As  temporary  residents  only  we  may  include  the  deal- 
ers who  visit  Astrakhan  from  China  and  Bucharia ; the  Kal- 
muck, too,  is  accounted  a stranger,  although  he  has 
bis  wooden  but  or  felt  tent  permanently  standing  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  Fishing  is  his  constant  occu- 
pation. The  Hindoo  population,  though  on  the  increase, 
does  not  eareed  three  or  four  hundred : most  of  this  race 
are  natives  of  Multan  and  Laboro,  and  they  bear  the  re- 
putation of  liring  but  for  the  gratification  of  two  mas- 
ter-passions—love  of  flowers  and  love  of  money.  Their 
stores  in  the  Indian  baxoar  have, each  of  (hem,  a flower-bed 
in  front;  vul  they  are  never  without  a nosegay  between 
their  fingers,  which  goes  the  round  of  every  customer's  nose. 
Their  budness  is  to  lend  money  on  as  usurious  terras  as 
possible,  and  Uieir  accumulstions  being  seconded  by  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  parsimony  in  their  mode  of  living, 
they  rise  quickly  into  affluence.  W’e  need  only  allude  to 
the  European  residents  as  a motley  assemblage  of  Uaders, 
artisans,  teachers,  government  officers,  and  artists  from 
north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

The  establishmunls  for  weaving  silks  and  cottons  at  As- 
trakhan are  nearly  one  hundred  in  number  ; it  manufso 
tures  also  considerable  quantities  of  leather,  particularly  » 
superior  description  of  morocco  and  shagfcen,  as  well  as  lal 
low  and  soap.  The  numerous  gardens  in  the  town  and  its 
environs  produce,  by  means  of  irrigation,  several  fine  species 
of  fruit,  especially  grapes,  of  which  aboveaduxen  sorts  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  a single  ground : these  aro  dried,  and  form 
a considerable  article  of  export  to  the  interior  of  Russia. 
In  all  respects,  this  place  has  long  held  the  same  station 
with  regard  to  the  traM  of  the  south,  which  St.  Petersburg, 
Riga,  and  Archangel  occupy  with  regard  to  that  of  the  north, 
of  Russia : but  its  commerce  is  greatly  on  the  decline,  fur  in 
1624  it  employed  between  four  and  five  hundred  vessels  of 
all  sixes,  which  landed  merchandise  in  th>i  town  to  the 
amount  of  340,000/.  (7,449,615  roubles),  and  took  on  board 
wares  in  return  to  the  value  of  310. OOO/.  (6,956,5  >5  ro.) 
whereas,  in  1632,  the  importations  did  not  excec'.l  20,700/. 
(462.317  ro.),  nor  the  exportations  41,800/.  (913,029  ro.)  iu 
value.  In  the  latter  of  these  years,  however,  tho  trade  of 
Astrakhan  was  much  crippled  by  the  combined  effects  of  llie 
cholera  and  the  disturbances  which  broke  out  in  Daghestan. 
The  business  of  buying  and  selling,  more  than  one-halfol 
which  has  been  engrossed  by  the  Armenians,  is  condurtiHl 
in  twenty-eight  khans  or  baxsars,  which  conuiti  1500 
stores  built  of  stone,  and  660  wooden  stalls.  Raw  silk  and 
silk  goods,  cotton  and  cotton-yarn,  drugs,  dye-stuffs,  car- 
pels, oil.  rice,  and  other  e.istern  productions,  form  the  chief 
importations:  the  exportations  are  principally  woollen  cloth, 
linens,  cochineal,  velvet,  iron,  salt,  fruits,  linb,  wine,  liquo- 
rice, soda,  hides,  skins,  and  grain. 

Id  speaking  of  the  province  itself,  we  mentioned  (he  great 
fisheries  carried  on  in  the  Caspian  and  along  the  Volga. 
The  fisheries  of  the  Volga  centre  principally  at  Astrakhan, 
or  rather  on  the  branches  of  the  river  some  distance 
below  it.  Every  wear  has  its  group  of  huts,  with  a LtUe 
church  attached  to  it.  in  which  from  two  to  three  acore 
fishermen  reside ; they  are  divided  into  divers,  catch- 
ers, salting-men,  and  makers  of  caviar  and  isinglass. 
Each  little  colony  is  provided  with  spacious  ice-cellars, 
which  contain  compartments  fur  storing  away  the  fish  when 
salted,  with  intervals  between  the  curopartinents  which 
are  filled  with  ice.  The  spring  fishery  opens  with  the  spawn- 
ing season,  «*hen  the  ice  breaks  up,  and  the  fish  enter  the 
river  from  the  Caspian  ; they  are  preceded  by  innumerable 
shoals  of  small  fry,  some  descriptions  of  which,  particularly 
the  obla.  aro  caught  and  used  as  bait  for  the  larger  species 
which  succeed  them,  such  as  tho  sevrouga,  sturgeon,  and 
bidoQga.  The  fishing  season,  boUi  on  the  Volga  and  Cas- 
pian, closes  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  fishermen 
return  for  a time  to  Astrakhan,  and  sell  their  stock.  Tliu 
fish  move  out  of  the  V’olga  in  tlie  autumn;  and  this  is  a 
signal  for  the  men  to  recommence  their  operations,  which 
are  prolonged  to  the  depth  of  winter;  the  fish  being  froxen 
at  this  season  when  they  ore  brouf^ht  to  land,  are  more 
easily  preserved.  Prince  ICuurakhin  is  the  proprietor  of  tho 
fisheries  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  and  within  tUeteiritory 
•of  the  town  of  Astrakhan,  but  he  has  gratuitously  given  tho 
right  of  fishing  to  the  citizens;  and  this  is  no  inconsiderable 
donation,  for  there  have  been  years  in  which  he  baa  ceded 
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hi*  ««tire  right  for  40»000/.  Manv  of  the  Afttnkhtfi  deilert  plukt*  it  tht  ordinary  test.  Hwm^u)*  tsiite  a kfwot^ 
aitt  teod  out  parties  in  spring  and  autumn  to  take  the  teals  along  with  tannin  and  eatraetiva.  It  may  be  known  hy  eom> 
along  the  thoret  of  the  Caspian  islands,  where  they  are  bining  with  oxide  oflead  without  undeigomg  any  changa 
flay^  and  talt^.  and  forwarded  to  Astrakhan  for  the  take  I'he  effect  of  attringenta  which  it  due  to  their  cbemieti 
of  their  tkint  and  the  oil  extracted  from  the  carcatt.  action  it  nearly  the  same  in  dead  as  in  living  animal  taaiter  • 

Besidat  the  ruint  of  Adthotarkhan.  to  u bich  we  have  their  long>coniinued  application  to  the  tkin  will  produce  a 
already  referred,  vettigea  of  Tartar  dominion  in  former  agei  condition  similar  to  tb^  of  a tanned  hide.  They  art,ther^ 
lie  scattered  in  various  directions  over  the  steppes  which  fore,  sometimes  employed  to  effect  this,  when  internal  pans 
surround  Astrakhan.  Tho  greater  part  of  them  are  scpul*  are  exposed,  to  change  them  from  a secreting  to  a noD>taciM* 
chral  mounds,  here  and  there  distinguished  by  uncouth  ing  si^sce — such  as  in  irreducible  prolun^  uterua.  Thetr 
figures,  carved  in  stone : their  features  and  attire  obviously  use  in  this  way,  however,  is  very  limited ; while  their  vital 
stamp  them  of  Mongolian  origin.  There  it  probably  no  action  is  extensive  and  important.  The  chief  effseta  of 
monument  of  this  description  more  curious  than  the  sepul>  astringrats  are  to  contract  the  muscular  and  vascular 
chral  mound  near  Prishi^nskoi,  a village  on  the  Akhtuba.  tissues,  to  diminish  secretion,  and  lessen  irritability;  and 
It  is  raised  on  a quadrangular  substructure  of  earth,  and  in  many  instances  to  impart  strength,  or  ineressed  tone,  to 
consists  of  six  Hat  vaults  abutting  one  against  another,  the  an  organ  or  part  Their  action  is  always  greatest  on  the 
whole  being  about  900  feet  in  circuit  and  18  feet  in  height,  part  to  which  they  are  applied.  When  a drop  of  diluted 
The  mortar  with  which  the  walls  are  cemented  has  become  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid  is  applied  to  the  skin,  whiteoeuaf 
as  solid  as  the  hardest  stone,  and  resists  the  impression  of  the  part  U observed,  which  soon  disappears,  and  the  oatunl 
the  strongest  instruments.  It  would  seem,  from  the  vessels  colour,  or  even  a more  intensely  red  one,  fidlows.  If  this 
and  ornaments  which  have  been  found  within  it.  that  this  is  fhequantly  repeated,  the  structure  of  the  part  is  ebsaged. 
structure  was  formerly  a place  of  interment  for  some  princely  it  ceases  to  secrete,  is  no  longer  pliant,  but  b^mes  sttfTiod 
family.  Astrakhan  has  a dockyard  and  arsenal,  and  is  the  inflexible.  The  lots  of  oot^r  is  owing  to  the  diminiihei 
port  of  rendesvous  for  the  Russian  ships  of  war  which  cruize  calibre  of  the  blood*vessels,  which  no  longer  admit  the  nd 
in  the  Caspian.  It  is  in  46'’ 91' N.  lat., and  47'’ 55' E.  long.  globules.  During  the  absence  of  these,  the  sensibititv  of 
ASTRINGENTS  (fiom  asfnvo.  to  constringe,  or  the  part  is  leu  than  natural ; iust  as  cold  and  torpid  fia^n 
bring  closer  together),  are  agents  which  contract  the  fibres  lose  their  fineneu  of  touch.  Nearly  similar  effects  msy  bi 
of  the  muscles  and  blood-vessels,  and  lessen  the  flow  of  supposed  to  follow  the  internal  administration  of  astriDgentt, 
fluids,  whether  it  be  the  secretions  of  the  glands  proceeding  the  action  of  which  is  greatest  on  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
from  their  natural  orifices  in  exceuive  quantity,  or  the  con>  leaaonparu  remote  from  this:  yet  it  deserves  to  be  mnarked. 
tents  of  the  blood-vessels  escaping  by  their  exhalant  ex«  that  as  the  intestinal  canal  is  a mueoiu  mambnne.  and 
tremities,  or  by  an  unnatural  opening  (or  rupture).  They  poaaeaees  a muacular  structure,  parts  of  a rimilar  structure 
produce  this  effect,  generally  ^ a vital,  but  sometimes  are  more  influenced  by  astringents  introduced  into  ibe 
by  a chemical  action.  Their  power  is  manifested  first,  stomach  than  other  porta  are;  hence,  increased  secretion 
and  oflen  solely,  on  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied ; from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  or  from  the  lining 
yet  in  many  instances  it  is  extended  bv  svmpathy  very  membrane  of  the  bladder,  or  flow  of  blood  fVoia  artcrits.  h 
rapidly  over  the  whole  body,  as  is  observed  wWn  the  acerb  more  effectually  checked  by  astringents,  than  iDersased  ex- 
juice  of  the  sloe  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  tongue.  The  halation  from  serous  surfaces.  There  is  reason  to  bclicTe 
sensation  then  experienced  may  be  considered  the  best  that  the  astringent  principle  of  many  plants  does  not  enter 
general  test  of  the  presence  of  at/nn^ency,  which  cannot  into  tlie  circulation,  hut  paiaes  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
W ascribed  to  any  one  principle,  but  is  owing  to  tannin,  intestinal  canal  without  being  abaorbed  : for  Sir  HuajAiy 
gallic  ackl,  and  hematine,  in  vegetable  astringents,  and  is  Davv  found,  that  when  tannin  is  present  in  graaaes,  as  u u 
possessed  by  acids,  and  many  metallic  salts  among  mineral  in  tfcat  of  a/i&rmafk  erop$,  it  w voided  in  the  dung  of  the 
agents;  and  is  also  one  of  the  effects  of  the  application  of  animals  which  feed  upon  it.  (See  Davy,  EttmenU  ft/ 
cold  to  the  body.  In  vegetables,  the  astringent  principles  AmcuUurtU  CHemiitry,  Appendix,  p.  Ixi.)  But  that  of 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  bark  (as  oak),  the  root  (as  rhatany  other  plants  enters  the  system  so  rapidly,  that  the  astnn- 
and  tormentil),  and  the  wood  (as  logwood).  As  wood  and  gency  of  the  uva  urei,  or  bear's  who^berry,  can  be 
bark  form  parts  of  ex(ygenou»  trees  only,  it  is  only  fhom  this  detected  in  the  urine  forty-live  minutes  after  it  has  beeo 
section  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  any  astringent  prin-  swallowed.  In  the  ease  of  those  which  do  not  enter  into 
ciples  can  be  obtained.  [See  explanation  of  the  term  exo-  the  circulation,  any  beneficial  effect  which  they  exert  upon 
genous,  under  the  article  Aox  ok  Tskbs,  voI.  i.  p.  309.]  remote  organa  must  be  aUrtbuU'd  to  that  sympathy  whicb 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  found  that  the  inner  layer  of  the  bark  exists  in  so  great  and  unquestionable  a degree  between  tbe 
possessed  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  astringent  principle:  stomach  and  almost  every  organ  of  tbe  body.  Hiat  such 
this  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which  the  vegetable  substances,  while  peering  along  tbe  intertinsl 
sap  descends  from  the  leaves,  viz.,  through  this  inner  layer  canal,  promote  the  fhlfilment  of  its  Ainetions,  is  obvioui, 
of  bark,  whence  it  occasionally  passes  into  the  wood,  which  from  tne  effects  following  the  use  of  food  in  which  astriD- 
will  then  be  found  to  possess  principles  similar  to  those  of  gent  principles  are  absent.  Plants  possessing  astringent 
the  bark.  Most  a.vtringent  vegetables  are  red.  owing  to  tbe  powers  and  bitter  principles,  such  as  tonnentil  and  tbe 
presence  of  an  acid  in  excess— which  is  often  manifest  to  bog-bean,  are  very  efllcactous  in  prerenting  tbe  rot  in  sheep, 
the  taste,  as  in  rumex,  or  sorrel.  In  metallic  astringents,  (as  has  been  already  stated  under  Antfaelraintica.)  whiW 
when  super-salts,  the  excess  of  acid,  is  also  very  perceptible  watery  grasses,  among  which  no  astringent  plants  grow, 
to  the  taste,  as  in  alum,  which  is  a supersulphate  of  alu-  favour  the  generatioa  of  worms. 

mina  and  potassa.  The  primary  sympathetic  effbet  of  several  of  tbe  utrin- 

The  particular  principle  to  which  any  substance  is  in-  gents  which  ultimately  enter  into  the  circulation,  is  ibe 
debted  for  its  astringent  power  may  be  a.scertained  by  ap-  most  valuable  in  some  of  the  cases  in  which  they  are  en- 
prupriate  tests.  When  tannin  exists  in  plants,  its  pre-  ployed,  such  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  often  checlu 
sence  may  be  prored  by  an  insoluble  precipitate  taking  hmmorrfaage  ^closings  bleeding  vessel,  before  any  of  it 
place  on  the  addition  of  a concentrated  solution  of  gelatin,  can  be  conceived  to  have  been  conveyed  directly  to  tbe 
The  precipitate  is  a compound  in  definite  proportions  of  bleeding  orifice ; it  checks  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  sane 
tuitriin  and  gelatin,  being  forty-six  of  tannin  and  fiAv-four  way  as  cold  suddenly  applied  to  the  surface  or  skin  does 
of  gelatin.  Clelatin  has  therefore  been  proposed  by  Sir  Hum-  The  tonic  effect  of  many  a.stringents,  after  their  aw 
phry  Davy  as  a test  of  the  quantity  of  tannin  in  differeut  for  some  time,  first  on  the  digestive  organs,  and  aflenrudi 
astnngent  vegetables.  (See PAf/oac^'ai/TVanroc/ion#, 1803.)  upon  the  whole  system,  and  more  especially  upon  any  weak 
But  in  the  practical  application  or  this  test  there  arc  some  orgnn.  must  be  admitt^.  and  liome  in  mind,  in  fornnW^ 
sources  of  fallacy  difficult  to  guard  against.  (See  Papers  by  estimate  of  their  utility  in  a curative  point  of  view.  With- 
Dr.  Bootork  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  xxiv.  1809,  and  by  out  attempting  to  account  for  the  ultimate  cause  of  tlw 
Mr.  E.  B.  Stephens,  in  Annals  of  Philosophy,  New  Series,  action  of  astringents,  to  do  which  successfully  seems  im- 
vol.  x.p.  401.)  Tannin  rarely  exists  alone,  though  it  pro-  practicable  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowled^ 
bably  iioes  so  in  catechu,  but  mostly  along  with  gallic  acid,  it  may  be  atated,  that  under  their  influence  a tension  of  CM 
Extractive  is  sIm)  a frequent  oerompsniment  of  tannin,  and  parts  b produced,  during  which  the  muscular  and  rsscoUr 
IS  of  considerable  service,  assisting  its  action  in  the  pro-  itructum  acquire  an  increase  of  power,  and  secreting  car 
cess  of  tanning.  Gallic  acid  strikes  a bluish-black  preci-  faces  and  glands  produce  less  fluid  but  more  natural  sas«- 
pitate  with  all  ttie  salts  of  iron,  but  a solution  of  the  penul-  tions.  Si^e,  indeed,  lessen  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  so 
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•top  tb«  flew  oC  blood  from  ditetod  or  ruptured  voimU.  fueh 
*•  flie  prepemtioat  of  lead,  wUch  though  in  eome  decree 
utringeat,  ought  to  be  oonndered  as  Mdn/i'oe#;  i^ile 
others  whieh  oombioe  with  and  neutralise  the  unhealthy 
or  eioeaeive  eeeretioni.  as  lime  and  its  carbonate  with  the 
secreted  fluids  of  the  intestinal  eanal,  are  more  properly 
tanned  aheordm/e  than  astringents.  When  astringents  are 
applied  directly  to  the  bleeding  veaseU,  such  as  to  external 
vounda»  or  to  the  nostrils  or  gums,  they  are  termed 
and  la  auob  cases  they  often  act  chemi^ly  as  well  as  vitally. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  cases  in  which  astrin- 
gents may  be  advantsgeously  used,  an  enumeration  of  the 
most  oomiaoa  and  valuable  substancee  may  be  given.  Of 
vegetable  eetringents  the  chief  are  barki^  as  of  oak  and 
willow,  the  best  kind  of  the  former  of  which  is  obtained  from 
the  qu&rcus  robur  of  Linmeus  (the  true  British  oak),  which 
ia  synonymous  with  the  queitus  pedunetUata  of  Willdenow, 
while  the  inferior  sort  is  obtained  from  the  qutreta  seari- 
flora  of  Salisb.,  which  is  synonymous  with  the  quereuM  robw 
of  Willdenow.  The  beet  willow-bark  is  procured  from  the 
$alix  pentmdra^  or  sweet  bar-leaved  willow,  though  very 
excellent  bark  is  yielded  by  the  scMx  Ruueliaita^  or  Bed- 
ford willow. 

Roots,  aa  of  tormentil,  from  poUrUilla  tormentilUx; 
bistort  (polygonum  butorta) ; common  avens,  from  griim 
urbanum^  wbiob  are  British  plants ; and  rbatany.  Krameria 
triandra ; rhubarb  {rheum  palmaium) ; pomegranate  (pu- 
mco  grama/wn),  which  are  exotic  pl^ts ; loaves  of  arc- 
toalaphyloe  (uoa  urn),  petals  of  the  rota  galUea^  fruits  of 
prunus  spinoea.  or  sloe-tbom  {punica  granatum),  and  se- 
creted juices  of  many  |dants,  as  kino,  from  pteroearput 
Senegalentit,  and  several  others ; and  catechu,  from  aeaeia 
talechut  wnd  galla.  from  quercut  if^ectoria;  in  all  of  which 
the  astringent  principle  is  tannin,  with  more  or  less  of  gallic 
acid ; and  lastly  log-wood.  (Ammofosry/ofi  CooipecAtani/m), 
in  which  bmmatine  as  well  as  tannin  possesses  an  astrin- 
gent property.  Acetic  acid  must  also  be  classed  among  the 
vegetable  astringents. 

The  mineral  astringenta  are,  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
and  salu  of  iron,  zinc,  copper,  silver,  and  the  aalts  of  lead. 
Cold,  in  whatever  way  applied,  is  also  a valuable  astringent. 
In  treating  of  the  emplovment  of  astringents  as  curative 
agents,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  their  action  as 
local,  direct,  and  often  chemical,  and  their  action  as  general, 
intluencing  remote  organs,  their  effects  upon  which  are  vital 
rather  than  chemical : also  between  their  mere  astringent 
power  and  their  tonic  power.  The  beneficial  effects  of 
many  of  the  above-named  astringents  in  checking  increased 
secretion,  is  doubtless  often  due  to  their  tonic  power ; for 
as  in  a weak  state  of  the  system,  or  of  any  particular 
gland,  the  secretions  are  generally  profuse  in  quantity,  a 
return  to  the  healthy  proportion  and  quality  can  only  be 
insured  by  increasing  the  power  or  tone  of  the  body  or 
gland,  which  astringents  do  by  bringing  the  living  tissues 
into  a closer  or  more  compact  state,  and  which  tonics  do  by 
heightening  the  vitaliu  of  the  debilitated  structures.  Hence 
astringents  are  beneficially  employed  in  diseases  where  a 
laxity  of  the  muscular  and  vascular  tissues  exists,  accom- 
panied with  imperfect  discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  se- 
creting organs.  Tlia  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  being  the 
channel  by  which  is  conveyed  the  material  necessary  for  the 
nourishment  and  rigour  of  the  system,  end  for  maintaining 
a rapacity  to  discharge  their  functions  in  the  other  organs 
of  the  body,  an  impaired  state  of  the  structure  ami  func- 
tions of  this  canal  extends  to  every  other  part.  The  re-esta- 
blishment of  its  healthy  condition  is  a pnmary  object  in  en- 
deavouring tocure  many  diseases.  Ofthese,  intermittent  and 
remittent  tovers  maybe  taken  as  an  example,  since  in  these 
there  » always  great  debility  of  the  digestive  organs  and  of 
all  the  parts  which  have  the  most  intimate  sympathy  with 
them,  such  as  the  skin.  Astringents  possessed  of  a tonic  power 
have  therefore  nrostly  been  resort^  to  in  order  to  remove 
this  debility ; cinchona-bark,  willow-bark,  and  many  others, 
have  been  used  with  this  intention.  These,  however,  ere  to 
be  avoided  whenever  anv  acute  inflammation  exists,  which 
mutt  first  be  subdued  by  appropriate  means  before  tonic 
astringents  can  be  safely  or  advantageously  used.  In  dis- 
eased states  of  the  intestinal  canal,  in  which  greatly  in- 
3 teased  or  unhealthy  secretions  take  place,  as  diarrlioea, 
dysentery,  and  clxdera,  the  most  eoreful  intjuiiy*  should  be 
made  into  the  cause  of  the  disease,  that  if  it  has  its  origin 
'Q  an  intlammat^  condition  of  the  mucous  me.mbranc  of 
ae  intosttne,  er  is  owing  to  the  presence  ef  anv  acrid  sub- 


staDce,  the  former  may  be  overoome  by  antiphlogi^  met 
■uree.  and  the  latter  he  removed  by  purgatives,  when  the 
increased  flow  from  the  intestines  is  eonnected  with  increased 
determination  towards  these  parts,  owing  to  the  application 
of  cold  to  the  outer  surface  suppressing  me  secretion  of  the 
skin,  which  has  the  greateit  sympathy  with  the  internal 
surface,  and  whieh  consequently  is  excited  to  doable  action, 
a preternatural  quantity  of  secreted  fluid  is  produced.  The 
most  effeetual,  as  well  as  only  safe,  meuis  of  diminishing 
this,  in  the  eeriy  tteges  of  its  occurrence,  is  the  employment 
of  diaphoretics,  or  such  medicines  as  restore  the  action  of 
the  skin ; after  whieh,  should  the  discharge  continue,  mild 
astringents  may  be  used,  of  which  logwood  or  tormentil 
is  the  best.  A prelimiuary  treatment  Is  likewise  required 
in  dysentery : in  the  common  cholera  a purgative  snould 
generally  lie  given  before  any  astringent  is  administered. 

In  the  bilious  cholera  of  autumn,  after  the  employment 
of  suitable  purgatives,  nothing  seems  to  act  more  effec- 
tually aa  an  astringent  than  the  infusion  of  eusparia.  or 
angustuia  bark,  with  dilute  nitric  acid ; to  which,  in  some 
eases,  a small  portion  of  laudanum  may  be  added  at  first, 
but  afterwards  omitted.  Nor  in  the  epidemic  cholera,  as  far 
as  a very  limited  experience  enables  us  to  judge,  has  more 
marked  benefit  followed  the  use  of  any  means  than  has 
resulted  from  the  employment  of  this  combination,  which 
speedily  checks  the  liquid  dischargee,  and  restores  the  cir- 
culation and  animal  heat. 

Diarrhoea,  or  looseness  of  bowels,  proceeding  from  arid 
secretions,  is  best  removed  by  the  astringents  which  com- 
bine chemically  with  these — such  as  lime,  or  its  carbonate, 
which  are  rendered  more  suitable  by  uniting  them  with  aro- 
matics, an  excellent  form  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  potto 
earbonatie  caicit  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  Some 
times,  in  order  to  increase  the  astringent  power,  as  it  is 
supposed,  carbonate  of  lime  is  prescribed  along  with  the 
vegetable  astringents ; but  nothing  is  more  erroneous  than 
this  proceeding,  by  which  a decomposition  is  occasioned, 
which  destroys  the  virtues  of  both  the  ingredients.  Nor  is 
the  combination  of  opium  with  chalk  leM  objectionable. 

The  next  most  important  class  of  diseases  in  which  astrin- 
gents may  be  employed  are  termed  hemorrhages,  or  a dis- 
charge of  blood,  either  from  the  exhalant  extremities  of  the 
aitenes,  when  they  are  gorged  or  when  they  are  too  much 
relaxed,  or  from  the  wounded  or  ruptured  coats  of  any 
blood-vessel.  The  above  distinction  refers  to  the  differences 
between  active  and  paasive  hiemorrhage.  or  that  which 
takes  place  when  the  system  is  too  full  of  blood  and  the 
vessels  propel  it  with  great  force ; the  other,  which  takes 
place  when  the  power  of  the  vessel  is  greatly  below  the  na- 
tural standard.  In  the  finmer.  astringents  cannot  safely  be 
employed  at  the  commencement  of  the  flow  of  blood,  but 
time  sKould  be  allowed  for  the  vessels  to  unload  themselves ; 
or  a vein  should  be  opened,  cooling  saline  medicines  admi- 
nistered, cold  air  admitted  freely  to  the  surfeco  of  the  body, 
and,  under  competent  mescal  attendance,  opium  or  lauda- 
num may  be  given;  after  which,  astringenta  will  either  not 
be  required,  or  if  so,  may  be  safely  used. 

In  passive  barooirhage  Uiey  may  be  employed  from  the 
commencement ; and  perhaps,  in  most  eases,  a saturated 
solution  of  alum  in  tho  infusion  of  roses  is  to  be  preferred, 
though  the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron  is  veiy  eligible 
when  the  kidney  is  the  source  of  the  bloody  discharge, 
as  acetate  of  lead  is  when  the  lungs  arc  the  organs  whence 
the  blood  flows.  So  long  as  lead  is  kept  in  the  state  of  an 
acetate,  its  administration  is  perfectly  safe : it  should 
therefore  always  be  accompanied  with  dilute  acetic  acid. 

Bleeding  from  the  nostrils  or  gums  may  be  checked  by 
the  direct  application  of  styptics;  such  as  preparations  ot 
zinc  or  copper.  Nitrate  of  silver  will  frequently  stop  the 
flow  ofbloM  from  a leech  bite.  Cold  shoulo,  in  most  cases, 
be  employed  along  with  the  other  means ; even  alone  it  is 
often  successful,  especially  in  the  form  of  water  poured  from 
a height  in  uterine  bsemonhage.  Ruspini's  styptic,  which 
is  said  to  be  a solution  of  gallic  acid  in  alcohol,  is  sometimes 
useful,  where  other  means  have  failed. 

Tho  application  of  astringents  to  more  limited  examples 
of  loss  of  tone  or  increased  flow  of  secreted  fluids,  need  not 
bo  extensively  noticed  here.  After  acute  inflammation  ot 
the  eye,  proper  antiphlogistic  means  having  been  used, 
astringent  applications  are  very  serviceable,  especially  those 
of  zinc  and  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  solution  or  made  into 
an  ointment.  Scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  oftsn 
benefited  by  them,  if  ioteraal  means  ba  also  uaea. 
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1ion»  or  ozcotrire  flow  of  salivt,  ^eumng  either  tpon- 
tuieoutljr  or  from  the  use  of  mercury  or  other  means,  is 
often  effectually  cheeked  bv  nitrate  of  silver,  or  decoction  of 
the  rhus  glabrum,  or  by  iodine.  Nitrate  of  silver,  by  less- 
ening the  inflammation  which  gives  rise  to  them,  also 
freauently  removes  morbid  dischaiyes  iVom  other  mucous 
surfaces  besides  those  we  have  specially  noticed : an  eflent 
which  also  often  follows  the  use  of  dilutra  chloride  of  soda. 
The  colliquative  sweats  of  hectic  fever  are  best  checked  by 
giving  internally  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  sponging  the 
skin  with  >inegar  and  water. 

Astringent  substances  are  decomposed  bv.  or  decompose, 
many  others,  which  therefore  should  not  be  f^ven  at  the 
same  time  with  them ; such,  for  example,  as  ipecacuanha 
with  most  of  the  ratable  astringents  which  contain 
tannin,  by  which  an  insoluble  tannate  of  eroetina  is  formed : 
when  kino  ia  united  with  calumba,  a purgative  action  fol- 
lows. All  astringent  vegetables  containing  tannin,  except 
oak-bark,  decompose  tartrite  of  antimony,  and  are  therefore 
the  best  antidotes  to  it. 

The  antient  Egyptians  would  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  power  of  astringents  in  preserving  vege- 
table as  well  as  ammal  substances,  and  they  seem  to  have  ' 
dipped  the  coarse  cloths  in  which  the  mummies  were  enve- 
lop^ in  some  astringent  liquid,  which  tanned  the  skin,  and 
rendered  it  less  subject  to  change,  as  well  as  excluded  the 
air  from  the  interior  of  the  b<dy.  The  article  employed  by 
them  with  this  view  is  suppose  to  have  been  some  sort  of 
kino.  The  same  substance  is  used  by  the  Chinese  to  dye 
cotton  for  their  nankeens. 

This  property  of  astringents  may  be  utefhUy  applied  for 
the  preser\*ation  of  all  kin^  of  cordage,  fishing-lines,  and 
nets,  which  last  much  longer  if  steeped  in  an  infusion  of 
oak-bark.  Though  inferior  in  preserving  power  to  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Kyan,  it  may  be  applicaole  in  some  cases  where  his 
is  inadmissible.  [See  ANTissPTtcs.] 

For  further  information  on  astringenta,  see  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson ‘s  ElemmU  qf  Materia  Meitua  ami  Therapeutic*, 
vol.  ii.,  in  which  much  recent  valuable  matter  is  brought 
tonther. 

[ For  the  employment  of  astringents  in  the  arts,  see  Dyk- 
ing AND  Tanning  ; and  also  i.i6rary  ^ Brtiertaimng 
Knowledge — Vegetable  Substances;  Materials  of  Manu- 
factures. p.  1 78.] 

ASTROCA'kYUM.  a genus  of  palms  found  in  small 
groupi,  or  in  single  specimens,  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Ame- 


rica,  of  middling  stature,  and  of  a very  sti  giLar  tmearucs 
on  accouht  of  the  spines  with  which  they  are  arme^  Tbrir 
stems  are  covered  all  over,  except  at  Uie  traces  where  tbt 
leaves  are  set  on,  with  stiff  and  very  numerous  priekin 
The  leaves  are  pinnated.  The  fruit  resembles  ooeoe-nuu. 

These  plants  are  found  exclusively  in  South  AiDeriea 
where  several  species  were  collected  by  Dr.  Von  Maitia«, 
the  great  illustrator  of  the  palm  tribe.  Among  the  more 
remarkable  are,  Attrocaryum  murimuri,  a common  inlw- 
bitant  of  swampy  places  in  the  neighbourbood  of  Hrv 
where  it  is  called  mtirumuru ; the  flesh  of  the  friiit  resemblck 
IIm  melon  in  flavour  and  the  musk  in  odour,  and  h eonii- 
dcred  a great  delicacy  by  the  Americans.  We  give  a figun 
of  it,  but  so  much  redurod,  that  the  armature  of  the  steoi 
cannot  bo  shown.  Its  leaves  are  found  to  be  an  exeelleM 
tbatob. 

Another  species,  A.  airi,  has  very  hard  wood,  which  a 
much  used  for  bows,  and  similar  purposes,  where  hardsell 
ind  toughness  are  reouired 

The  fibres  of  the  leaves  of  A.  meuma  are  much  valued 
for  fishing-nets.  (See  Martius,  Palme,  p.  69,  &c.) 

I ASTROLABE,  from  two  Greek  words  signing  tr 
take  the  etare.  It  has  an  earlier  and  a later  meaning.  At 
used  by  Ptolemy,  it  may  stand  for  any  circular  instrameot 
used  for  observations  of  the  stars ; but  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  it  signified  a projection  of  the  ipheR 
upon  a plane,  being  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  word 
Planisfmere.  To  this  small  projection,  which  bad  a gn- 
duated  rim,  sighta  were  add«,  for  the  purpose  of  Uking 
altitudes ; and  in  this  atste  it  was  the  constant  coroptnioo 
and  badge  of  ofllce  of  the  astrologer.  In  later  times,  before 
the  invention  of  Hadley  s quadrant,  a graduated  circular 
rim  with  sights  attache^  called  an  astrolabe,  was  used  for 
taking  altitudes  at  sea,  as  further  described  in  Bion,  Trmu 
dee  Inetrumene  de  Maihhrtatique.  Hague,  1723.  In  the 
older  sense  of  the  word  every  one  of  our  modern  sstimw- 
mieal  instruments  is  a part  of  the  astrolabe,  the  principle 
of  which  we  proceed  to  describe. 

If  a Bolid  circle  be  fixed  in  any  one  position,  and  a tube 
be  fixed  upon  its  centre,  round  which  it  may  he  allowed  to 
move,  as  in  the  adjoining  diagram ; and  if  the  line  C D be 
drawn  upon  the  ciicle,  pointing  towards  any  object  in  tbc 


N 


heavens  which  lies  in  tlie  plane  of  the  circle,  it  is  obvioui 
that,  by  turning  tbe  tube  A B towards  any  other  object  P 
in  the  plane  of  the  circle,  the  atmlo  BOD  will  be  the  aosle 
subtonoed  by  the  two  objects  P and  Q at  the  eye.  or  their 
angular  distance  upon  a common  gloW.  This  angle  mai 
be  measured,  if  the  circumference  of  tbe  circle  be  graduated. 
7*bus,  suppose  the  plane  of  the  circle  to  pass  through  the 
poles  N and  S,  and  C D to  point  towards  the  equator ; then 
when  the  tube  points  towaras  the  star,  N O B its  north  polsr 
distance,  or  B O D its  declination,  may  be  measured.  Or 
if  the  circle  be  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and  C 1) 
be  made  to  point  towards  the  vernal  equinox  at  tbe  same 
moment  at  which  Uio  tube  points  towards  tbe  star,  then  the 
angle  DOB  will  be  tlie  right  ascension  of  the  star. 

A collection  of  circles,  such  as  the  Armillary  Sphere, 
might  therefore,  by  furnishing  each  circle  with  tub^  be 
a complete  astrolabe.  The  practical  difficulty  consutJ 
in  keeping  so  many  circles  exactly  in  their  proper  relative 
positiona  The  distinction  between  the  astrolabe  of  the 
antients  and  the  circular  instruments  of  the  moderns,  is  ss 
follows  * First,  the  antients  endeavoured  to  form  an  astn^ 
labe  of  two  circles,  so  as  to  measure  both  latitude  and  longi 
tude,  or  both  right  ascension  and  declination,  by  the  same 
instrument;  while  the  moderns,  in  most  cases,  measure 
only  one  of  the  two.  Secondly,  the  antient  iostrumentt 
were  made  to  revolve,  to  find  the  star,  or  were  ftirnislm 
wiUi  It  leM  piu  rw^lTing  ciicl*,  tasting  mini  Hi*  |«le  ol 
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ibe  equat<w  or  ecliptic,  aocordin?  as  rieclination  or  latitude 
vas  to  be  measured.  The  muderns  for  the  most  part  fix 
ihetr  instruments  in  the  meridian  and  wait  for  the  star. 
But  the  equaiorial,  the  altitude  and  azimuth  circle,  and 
the  tAeodoliie,  are  strictly  astrolabes,  according  to  the 
anbent  meaning  of  the  term. 

Hipparchus  is  the  first  we  know  of  who  can  be  reason- 
ably aupposed  to  have  made  use  of  an  astrolabe.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  Eratos- 
thenes. a century  before  Hipparchus,  made  use  of  a circle 
fixed  in  the  meridian,  for  measuring  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic.  Ho  is  also  said  to  have  erected  armillary  circles  at 
Alexandria.  Ptolemy  does  not  mention  Hiprirchus  ex- 
pressly : but  be  was  in  all  respects  his  follower,  and  there- 
fore probably,  in  describing  bis  own  instrument,  he  is  only 
repeating  that  of  his  great  predecessor.  And  Nicholas 
Cabasillas  (an  ecclesiastic  of  the  fourteenth  century,  cited 
by  Delambre)  attributes  to  Hipparchus  an  instrument 
consisting  of  an  equator,  a meridian,  and  two  tropics.  It  is 
impossible,  from  whst  wo  know  of  Hipparchus,  that  he 
could  have  done  without  something  of  the  sort.  At  the 
same  time,  between  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  we  have 
no  ol>servations  to  settlo  this  point. 

The  description  of  Ptolemy  iSynlarie.  book  v.  ch.  i.)  is 
as  follows:— Fix  two  perfectly  equal  circles  at  right  angles 
lo  each  other,  and  let  one  represent  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
other  the  solstitial  colure.  In  tlic  poles  of  the  ecliptic  place 
t-ylinders,  pnjecting  within  and  without  beyond  the  rims  of 
tile  solstitial  colure,  and  fix  on  these  cylinders  as  pivots 
outer  and  inner  circles,  which  shall  revolve  freely  without 
and  within  the  first  mentioned  circles.  These  are  evidently 
circles  of  longitude.  Within  the  innermost,  and  in  its 
plane,  place  a lighter  circle,  sliding  by  friction,  and  having 
two  sights  diametrically  opposite,  by  which  the  latitude  of  any 
celestial  phenomenon  may  be  obser\'c<l  when  the  instrument 
IS  adjusted,  i.  e.  when  the  circle  representing  the  ecliptic  is 
in  the  plane  of  the  true  ecliptic.  To  effect  this,  cylindrical 
pivots  are  inserted  in  the  solstitial  colure  in  the  points  cor- 
responding to  the  poles  of  the  equator,  and  the  whole  of 
the  apparatus  is  suspended  within  a circle  which  is  placed 
in  the  meridian  of  the  plac.e  of  observation.  The  ecliptic 
being  divided  from  its  interior  to  its  exterios  nm.  the  outer 
of  the  circles  of  longitude  is  set  to  the  d*  ision  corresponding 
to  the  longitude  of  the  sun,  as  given  in  the  solar  tables, 


and  the  whole  is  then  turned  round  the  poles  of  the  equator 
until  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  plane  of  the  outer 
circle  of  longitude  poM  through  the  sun.  The  instrument 
is  then  adjusted,  the  inner  circle  of  longitude  and  its  sliding 
limb  with  sights  is  turned  to  the  moon,  and  the  angle  reisd 
off  upon  this  circle  is  the  latitude  of  the  moon,  while  the 
angle  read  off  on  the  interior  edge  of  the  ecliptic  is  the 
longitude. 

When  stars  are  observed,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
plane  of  the  outer  circle  of  longitude  pass  through  the  moon 
or  any  known  star  after  setting  that  circle  lo  the  known 
longitude  of  the  moon  or  star.  The  obsenation  then  takes 
place  as  before. 

No  material  improvement  upon  this  construction  appears 
to  have  been  made  by  the  Arabs,  who  in  some  instances 
used  very  lai^e  instruments  of  the  kind.  A more  skilful 
variety  of  the  astrolabe  it  here  shown,  described  by  Tycho 
Brah^,  from  whose  Aetronomia  Imtaurata  Mechanica  the 
preceding  cut  it  taken. 

The  outermost  circle  represents  the  meridian ; the  axis 
passes  through  the  poles,  and  there  is  a revolving  equator 
and  hour-circle  fixea  together.  The  sights  on  the  circles  are 
moveable : but  instead  of  using  opposite  sights,  tlie  small 
cylinder  which  projects  from  the  axis  is  employed.  For 
example,  to  measure  the  declination  of  a star,  tne  nour-circle 
is  moved  till  it  passes  through  the  star,  and  a sight  is  then 
placed  so  that  the  star  may  be  seen  through  it  on  the  edge 
' of  the  cylindrical  pin  whicn  projects  from  the  centre  of  the 
axis,  both  on  looxin^  above  and  below  the  cyUnder,  tlie 
orifice  of  the  sight  being  made  just  large  enough  to  adroit 
of  this.  The  angular  distance  of  the  sight  from  tlie  equa- 
torial e rcle  is  then  the  declination  of  the  star.  To  measure 
the  difference  of  right  ascension  of  two  stars,  two  observers 
take  two  sights  on  the  equator,  which  they  adjust  till  each 
sees  his  star  just  on  the  axis,  both  on  one  side  of  it  and  the 
other.  The  angular  distance  of  the  sights  is  then  the  dif- 
ference of  right  ascension  of  the  stars. 

The  plumb  line  shows  whether  the  meridian  is  exactly 
vertical,  and  the  screws  at  the  feet  are  employed  to  raise  or 
lower  either  end  when  necessary. 

We  give  one  more  step  between  the  anticni  ana  tuooern 
instruments,  from  the  same  work  of  Tycho  Brah^. 


llui  hour-cirotu  is  now  duengaf^  from  tbs  equator  and 

liidupendem  of  it,  The  polv  luUs  U dirwUy  luppori^,  pnd 
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not  made  to  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  meridian. 
This  is  perhaps  sufReiently  near  to  the  modern  equatorial 
to  be  consider^  as  the  first  instrument  of  the  kind. 

ASTTRCyiOGY.  If  this  word  were  used  in  a sense 
analoKOUt  with  that  of  geology  or  theology,  it  would  mean 
simply  the  tciente  qf  the  elare;  while  aetrwomy  might 
mean  the  seienee  of  their  order  and  arrangement.  But  the 
term,  at  least  when  coupled  with  the  epithet  judicial,  has 
always  signified  the  disco^'ery  of  future  events  by  means  of 
the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  two  words  astro- 
logy (A9rpo\eyla>  and  astronomy  {iarpovofUa)  seem  to  have 
been  used  in  the  same  sense  by  the  Greeks,  at  least  tUl 
about  the  Christian  »ra.  Cioero  (OJIe.  i.  6.)  uses  the  word 
attrologia  to  express  astronomical  knowledge. 

It  has  long  been  unusual  to  produce  any  arguments 
against  this  pretended  science ; but  there  are  two  consider- 
abons  which  make  us  think  it  may  be  useful  to  show  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  it  a few  of  its  details.  The  first  is, 
that  works,  seriously  professing  to  inculeato  and  defend  the 
ormciples  of  astrology,  have  bMn  published  within  the  last 
twenty  years  in  this  country,  and  are  still  auld,  almost  ex- 
clusively. by  some  booksellers : the  second,  that  several  of 
our  most  popular  almanacs  do  actually  give  astrological 
predictions  at  the  present  time.  This  may  be  a mere  matter 
of  amusement  with  the  more  enlightened ; but  we  are 
afhiid  there  are  some  who  play  with  edge-tools  in  reading 
the  fooleries  of  the  works  alluded  to.  The  love  of  the 
marvellous  is  not  under  proper  regulation,  even  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  do  not  go  the  length  of  tuppoeing 
astrology  credible ; and  we  shw  therefore  perhape  do  good 
•ervice  in  showing  what  the  system  really  is,  and  what  eon- 
uences  its  adoption  must  lead  to. 

t must  moreover  be  remembered  that  our  old  Sagliah 
writers,  particularly  the  dramatists,  cannot  be  well  under- 
stood without  some  information  upon  the  leading  terms  and 
principles  of  this  art;  which  therefore  may  be  as  lawfully 
studied  as  the  history  of  Jupiter  and  the  Metamorphoses 
of  Olid. 

The  science  which,  under  the  name  of  astrology,  or  some 
term  of  equivalent  meaning,  found  universal  belief  among 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity  e.\oept  the  Greeks,  and  also 
prevailed  through  the  whole  worla  of  the  middle  ages,  is 
based  upon  the  supposition  that  tho  heavenly  bodies  are 
the  instruments  by  which  the  Creator  regulates  the  course 
of  events  in  this  world,  giving  them  different  powers  ac- 
cording to  their  different  positions.  This  is  the  description 
of  the  more  learned  astrologers ; for  we  need  hardly  say, 
that  tho  ignorant  have  made  the  stars  themselves  the 
agents,  just  as  the  image  of  the  Deity  has  generally 
come  in  time  to  be  regaraed  by  the  vulgar  as  the  Deity 
himself.  Dxiking  at  the  more  credible  description,  it  might 
be  philosophical  for  a newly  created  being,  in  possession  of 
rational  powers,  to  suspend  his  opinion  on  suen  a point  till 
he  had  observed  facts  enough  to  affirm  or  deny  the  con- 
nexion asserted  to  exist  between  the  places  of  toe  planets 
and  his  own  fortunes.  That  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to 
human  nature  in  the  basis  of  astrology  is  sumciently  proved 
by  the  number  of  great  minds  which  have  been  led  by  it. 
when  properly  prepared  by  education  : and  the  present  age 
roust  recollect  that  the  arguments  which  ore  now  held  con- 
clusive against  astrology  get  their  strength  in  the  minds  of 
most  people  from  no  other  circumstance  than  that  which 
formerly  was  the  pn^  of  considerations  which  were  held 
equally  decisive  in  favour  of  it,  namely,  the  bias  of  educa- 
tion. The  real  arguments  against  astrology  are,  first,  that 
it  is  self-contradictory;  secondly,  that  its  predictioaa  are 
not  borne  out  by  focta.  To  see  the  first  of  these,  we  must 
describe  the  loading  principles  of  the  art 

In  the  following  globes,  the  circle  projected  horisontally 
represents  the  bomon,  the  double  circle  the  meridian,  and  the 
other  four  circles  are  drawn  at  equal  distances  from  the  meri- 
dian and  horizon,  through  the  north  and  south  points  of  the 


latter,  thus  dividing  the  whole  heavens,  visible  and  invisible, 
into  twelve  equal  peris.  Lettheeeefrcleeremainimmoveable, 


while  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  ^obe  takes  plane  vnim 
them.  The  twelve  divisions  are  called  the  twrive  koum  of 
heaven,  and  are  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  they  would 
rise,  if  the  circles  soeompenied  the  diumsl  rtvolutiee. 
Every  heavenly  body  pMies  through  the  twelve  luwses  in 
twenty-four  hours,  but  is  not  alweye  in  the  same  house  with 
the  same  stars,  except  si  the  equstor.  For  it  is  evident  ihit, 
in  order  to  have  two  bodiet  always  in  the  same  house,  the 
revolution  must  take  place  round  the  north  and  south  pohi 
of  the  heavens,  which  polee  are  in  the  horizon  only  to  a spso 
tator  on  the  equator  itself.  The  nrincipid  point  attended  tote 
each  bouse  is  the  pan  of  the  zouiac  whion  ooeupies  it ; ud 
the  place  of  any  planet  in  the  house  is  the  disianos  «f  tbs 
body  foom  the  cusp,  or  boundary  cirele,  measured  on  ths 
zodiac.  The  following  fancifhl  method  of  representing  die 
twelve  houses  was  in  universal  use,  and  ihe  readers  of 
almanacs  must  be  familiar  with  it. 


The  twelve  triangles  r^reeent  the  twelve  houses  o 
heaven,  as  marked  by  the  Iu>man  numermU.  The  time  is 
April  16.  1784.  at  half  past  six  in  the  morning.  Oo  the 
boundary  of  each  house  is  written  the  part  of  the  erlipiK 
which  is  to  be  found  on  it.  For  instanee,  on  the  cu»p  of  the 
twelfth  bouse  that  is  just  rising  is  the  point  of  the  ecliptic 
which  is  in  4^  14'  of  Gemini.  The  boundary  between  the 
ninth  'ind  tenth  houses  is  in  1°  of  Aquarius.  TbewlKik 
sign  of  Scorpio  is  in  the  sixth  bouse,  the  boundaries  ol 
which  are  thcrt-rurc  in  Libra  and  Sagittarius.  The  planeU 
are  placed  in  their  proper  positions  in  the  houses;  thu 
Mercury  ( ^ ) appears  to  be  m the  twelfth  house,  at  4t 
from  the  boundary  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth. 

But,  on  all  tbe'preceding  points,  it  must  be  observed  thn 
great  authorities  differ  very  much.  From  among  the  ob 
Bcurity  and  confusion  which  prevail  in  old  treatises,  we  are 
able  to  collect  this  much,  that  some  of  them  draw  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  houses  in  such  a way  as  to  cut  the 
ecliptic  into  twelve  equal  parts,  instead  of  the  prime  vertical, 
as  we  have  done;  others  draw  the  boundaries  through  the 
poles,  instead  of  the  north  and  south  points  of  the  honi:'n. 
The  ^ture  destinies  of  mankind  are  renderevl  ver>'  uncemu) 
by  such  diversity  of  opinion ; but  this  we  have  found,  tbtt 
the  followers  of  each  system  complain  just  as  much  of  Uic 
rest,  as  if  they  had  some  reai^on  to  show  lor  their  o*d. 
For  instance,  Peletarius,  or  Pelletier,  who  intnxiured 
algebra  into  France,  and  wrote  on  the  horoscope  in  D41 
expresses  himself  thus:  'Some  cut  tive  horizon  mfc 
equal  parts,  some  a vertical  circle,  some  the  equator,  voov 
the  ecliptic,  some  a parallel : whence  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  a difficult  art  should  be  involved  in  fresh  obscuniy; 
for  who  can  possibly  see  a living  likeness  in  a mirror  wbiA 
is  put  out  of  shape  in  so  many  ways  ?'  His  own  lysten  a 
the  equal  division  of  the  zodiac ; and  his  argument  fur  it 
independently  of  old  authoritiea,  is  the  incongruity  of  ktUDi 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  have  nothing  to  do  with  a matter 
which  so  nearly  concerns  tiie  zodiac.  JUinimeque  cemremt. 
Modiaco  euoe  polo*  e**e  inutile*  in  eo  negotio  quod  xodtic* 
putxime  proprium  e*t.  The  placing  of  the  signs  in  ibi 
equator  he  treats  as  a dream,  and  seems  perfectly  sstoded 
with  the  preceding  reason. 

The  houses  have  different  powers.  The  strangest  of  tO 
18  the  first,  which  contains  the  part  of  the  heaven  about  ic 
rise : this  is  called  the  atcendant ; and  the  point  of  tb« 
ecliptic  which  is  just  rising  iz  ooXiud  the  horauape.  Tbi 
next  house  in  power  is  the  tenth,  which  is  coming  on  tbe 
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[Dfridian,  &«.  The  flrtt  it  the  betM  of  Ufe « the  lecond, 
ci  n«bes;  the  third,  of  brethren;  the  ihurth,  of  perentt; 
!lie  fttth,  of  children ; the  sixth,  of  health ; the  seventh,  of 
marriage;  the  eighth,  of  death ; the  ninth,  of  religion  ; the 
troth,  of  dignities;  the  eleventh,  of  friends ; the  twelfth,  of 
rnemies.  Kach  houee  has  one  of  the  beavenl]^  bodies  as  its 
lord,  who  is  stronger  in  his  own  bouse  than  in  any  other,  at 

hut  fit ; and  of  two  planets  equally  strong  in  other  re* 
<>^ts.  be  who  is  in  the  strongest  bouse  is  the  stronger. 
Now  eoneeive  all  plants,  animals,  minerals,  countries,  &o., 
parcelled  out  under  the  diflerent  planets,  which  exercise 
their  influence  in  abundance  of  different  ways,  according  to 
ihs  houses  they  may  happen  to  be  in  for  the  time,  an^  their 
positions  relatively  to  each  other— the  result  will  be  as  good 
an  idea  of  the  mysteries  of  astrology  as  it  is  worth  any  b^y's 
while  to  obtain. 

We  shall  now  irive  some  examples  of  the  application  of 
the  science ; and  this  we  do  principally,  because  in  the  roys* 
teal  announcements  which  issue  from  our  press,  the  dork* 
ncM  of  the  hints  which  are  given  tlm>w  a poetical  gloom 
oT«r  the  subject.  This  no  d^bt  is  interesting,  and  is  not 
sporting  too  much  with  the  credulity  of  the  age,  or  with 
the  chance  of  detection  ; but  it  is  a foul  libel  on  the  powers 
of  astrology.  Thus,  in  181 5,  instead  of  announcing  some 
fuch  prediction  as  the  following—*  Mars  in  the  house  of 
tleath  portends,  we  are  afraid,  some  new  iltHasters,  by  war  or 
other  cause ; a personage  will  ttri^e  against  the  new  order  of 
things,  but,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  conjunction  of  Luna  and 
Saturn  in  the  twelfth  house  bodes  him  no  good'— instead, 
ve  My,  of  such  an  unsatisfactory  prophecy,  a real  believer  in 
astrology — such  as  it  was  before  it  fell  from  ita  high  estate — 
muht  have  traced  Napoleon  from  Riba  to  Waterloo;  have 
calculated  the  very  moment  of  the  advance  of  the  Prussians, 
and  described  the  sword-knot  of  the  captain  of  the  Bellero* 
phon.  Thus  we  have  the  story  of  a Jew,  in  the  lime  of  the 
caliph  A1  Mansur,  who  was  able  to  detect,  by  means  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  that  certain  words  just  written  upon  a 
paper,  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  see,  were  the  names  of 
a plant  and  an  animal.  But  lest  any  one  should  imagine  that 
[wrbam  the  later  astrologers  have  given  up  the  attainment 
of  information  ao  minute,  and  have  confined  themselves  to 
such  general  indications  as  those  of  our  almanacs,  which,  as 
they  mean  nothing,  may  as  reasonably  be  drawn  from  the 
^rs  as  elsewhere,  we  lake  the  following  instances  from  a 
work  published  in  1817,  which  we  will  not  name,  and  which 
we  would  willingly  suppoae  to  have  been  written  in  irony, 
if  ii  were  not  that  its  site  (two  volumes  quarto,  with  tables) 
md  style  arc  both  evidences  either  of  resl  belief,  or  inten* 
tMQsl  attempt  to  deceive. 

A man  who  was  born  June  24,  1758,  at  eight  minutes 
after  ten  in  the  morning,  committ^  t murder,  and  was  by 
many  supposed  to  be  insane.  Pending  his  trial,  an  astro* 
l^er  was  reouested  to  point  out  by  the  stars  whether  this 
defonee  would  he  established  or  not.  The  nativity  was  cast, 
that  ia.  the  position  of  the  heavens  at  the  aforesaid  time  was 
laid  down,  and  the  nativity  having  been  ref'tijied  (a  process 
amounting  to  giving  the  prophet  a power  of  making  almost 
any  change  he  pleases),  tne  result  was  as  follovrs 

* Mercury  being  lonl  of  the  ascendant,  irradiated  by  a 
midslle  quartile  aspect  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  afflicted  by 
an  ^position  with  Jupiter,  declares  that  the  native  shall  be 
itiTolved  m an  abyas  of  troubles  and  afflictions,  even  to  the 
haraid  of  his  life.*— ‘The  quartile  of  Mercury  and  Man, 
twitieolarly  when  Mercurv  is  constituted  principal  signi- 
ficator,  hath  hupHcation  of' high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.’ 
Upon  a further  inspection  ^ the  figure,  we  find  a banefbl 
quartile  aspect  of  Man  and  Jupiter,  with  a mischievous 
'*PP*8i^n  of  Saturn  and  Man.  To  the  flnt  of  these  vre  are 
tc  attribute  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  native.*—*  Here  is 
unquestionably  a favourable  trine  of  the  Sun  and  Saturn  ; 
hnt  no  great  good  can  result  from  it,  because  the  Sun  is  lord 
of  the  twelfth  house,  poaited  in  the  tenth,  and  out  of  all  his 
^sential  dignities:  at  the  same  time  tbst  Saturn  is  lord  of 
»nuh,  located  therein,  and  both  the  significaton  arc 
under  the  dommion  of  the  evil  eerrii,  vitiating  the  miud  and 
affcciioni  of  the  native.*— * At  tne  time  the  unhapny  native 
prompted  to  ooremH  this  barbarous  act,  the  Moon  came 
*o*n  oppMitkm  of  Man  by  direct  direction,  while  she  occu- 
py the  cusp  of  the  seventh  house,  which  represenu  the 
unfortunate  woman.’ — 'The  Sun  1 find  to  be  giver  of  life, 
^ited  m the  tenth  house,  the  bouse  of  justice ; Mercury, 
the  ■eoendant,  being  in  Gemini,  an  airy  tign,  and 
the  Mood  Ukewise  in  an  airy  sign,  show  the  manner  of  the 


native’s  death,  that  he  would  die  suepemM  in  the  atr,  while 
the  opposition  of  four  planets  in  the  radix,  and  the  mundane 
quartile  of  the  Sun  and  Man  from  the  tenth,  the  bouae  of 
justice,  show  the  quaUty  of  it— namely,  that  it  should  be  in 
due  course  of  law,  by  the  hands  of  the  oommon  hangman, 
and  not  by  suicide.’ — ‘I  brought  up  the  direction  of  death 
with  great  nicety  and  precision,  and  found  he  would  be 
plung^  into  eternity  when  -the  Sun  came  to  the  anaretica) 
int  of  the  midbeaven,  and  met  the  noxious  beams  of  the 
oon  and  Mara  in  opposition,  which  thus  constituted  is  ever 
productive  of  a violent  death.’ 

We  now  give  the  following  opinion  upon  a ease  of  a pro 
jected  marriage,  in  which  the  lady,  auspeeting  an  attach- 
ment elsewhere  on  the  oart  of  bar  intended  husband, 
inquires  whether  it  will  ever  take  place.  The  poaition  ot 
the  heavens  is  supposed  to  be  laid  down  at  the  moment  of 
asking  the  question. 

‘ Sun  is  signifioator  of  the  lady ; and  Saturn,  lord  of 
the  eevenlh  bouse,  fai  signifioator  of  the  gentleman.  It  must 
also  be  observed,  tliat  in  this,  and  all  queationa  relative  to 
matrimony,  Mars  and  the  Sun  are  the  natural  signifleators 
of  a woman’s  marriage;  and  Venus  and  the  Moon  are  those 
of  a man's.  Now  Saturn,  the  gentleman's  signifirator.  is  re- 
markably well  posited  in  the  fifth  house,  and  baa  Venus 
within  hia  orb.  epplying  to  him  by  conjunction  ; which  is  a 
very  powerful  indteation  that  bis  affections  are  sincere  and 
honourable,  and  that  his  mind  is  fully  bent  to  the  roarriago 
state.  The  Sun,  likewise,  being  in  a sexUle  aspect  with 
Mars,  the  lady's  signiflcaior  of  marrii^e,  plainly  thowa  her 
inclination  to  matrimony  to  be  atrongly  fixed,  asiid  her  affec- 
tions to  be  perfectly  sincere.* 

* The  next  thing  to  be  exmsidered  is,  whether  there  be  any 
lyustration  or  im^Hing  aspect  between  these  significators, 
and  I find  the  moon  and  Venus,  the  gentleman’s  aigni- 
fleatore  of  marriage,  are  applying  to  a quartile  aspect  with 
each  other.  This  is  an  evident  proof  that  the  marriage  is 
prolonged  by  the  interference  of  soma  other  woman  of  this 
gentleman's  intimate  acquaintance,  because  the  aspect  is 
made  in  a feminine  sign ; but  as  the  Moon,  in  separating 
from  Venus,  applies  to  s perfect  trine  with  Mars,  the  que- 
rent's principal  signifirator  of  marriage,  and  also  to  a sextile 
of  the  sun,  her  natural  signifirator  in  the  figure,  it  totally 
removes  the  evil  effects  of  the  malefic  aspect,  and  leaves  the 
path  free  and  unobstructed  to  the  gatM  of  Hymen.  This 
opinion  is  greatly  strengthened  by  considering  the  mode  in 
which  their  significators  arc  scverallv  disposed.  Saturn  dis- 
poses of  the  Sun,  who  is  posited  in  IIm  terme  of  Venus,  and 
Venus,  Saturn,  and  the  Moon,  are  all  disposed  of  by  the 
benevolent  planet  Jupiter,  who  is  himsell'  disposed  of  by 
Mars,  the  principal  signifleator  of  this  lady's  marriage,  and 
who  thus  triumphs  over  every  obstacle  to  the  celebration  of 
their  nuptials.  1 tbtrefore  could  not  hesitate  in  declaring 
to  the  lady,  in  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  terms,  that 
the  gentleman  who  courted  her  had  a sincere  and  tender 
r^terd  for  her : and  that,  though  some  eircumstancse  might 
have  happened  rather  unfavouruble  to  her  wishes,  yet  she 
might  rest  perferUy  assured  that  he  was  the  man  allotted 
to  be  her  husband. 

' Apparently  well  satisfied  with  these  declarations,  she 
prore^ed  to  inquire  in  what  length  of  time  tbia  desirable 
oircumstanee  might  come  to  pa^.  To  gratify  her  wisbee  in 
this  particular,  I referred  again  to  the  figure  where  the 
Moon  wants  upwards  of  eleven  degreea  of  fonatng  a perfect 
sextile  aspect  with  the  Sun,  the  lord  of  the  ascendant,  and 
the  same  to  Mars,  her  signifleator  of  marriage,  and  there 
fore,  by  converting  the  degrees  into  time  by  tiM  role  hereto 
fore  given,  1 fixed  her  marriage  at  about  the  end  of  three 
months,  assuring  her  it  could  not  exceed  that  tiroa.' 

On  looking  at  the  examples  we  have  eheaen,  we  see  tiiat 
they  refer  to  matters  which  are  proverbially  under  the  con- 
trol of  destiny ; we  therefore  take  aauthsr,  which  has 
more  connexion  with  the  oonaran  affkin  of  hfe.  It  oonmta 
of  directions  for  dealing  in  the  soiadler  aorta  of  cattle,  such 
as  sheep,  hogs,  flee.,  and  will  fully  explain  the  risk  of  sooh 
speculations. 

' If  the  lord  of  the  sixth  and  the  lord  of  the  aecond  are  in 
conjunction,  in  a good  bouse  of  beavea,  the  querent  may  thrive 
by  them'  (t.c.  small  cattle) ; or  if  they  be  in  senile  or  trine, 
the  same.  The  lord  of  the  sixth,  casting  a friendly  aspect 
to  the  part  of  Fortune,  or  being  in  good  ounfiguration  with 
the  dispositor  thereof,  denotes  much  good  to  the  querent  by 
dealing  in  small  cattle;  but  if,  on  the  contrary.  ^ lord  of 
the  sixth  be  unfortunate,  and  in  evil  aspect  with  the  loid  ef 
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the  ucandant  or  second,  or  cast  maligiiaot  rays  to  either  of 
their  cusps,  tho  querent  vriU  lose  by  dea'iinf;  in  small  cattle. 
If  the  lord  of  the  sixth  be  in  quartile,  or  in  opposition  to 
the  dispositor  ot  the  part  of  Fortune,  or  the  Moon,  the  que- 
rent cannot  thrive  by  dealing  in  small  cattle.  The  same  if 
the  lord  of  the  sixth  be  aiUicted  either  by  Saturn,  Mars,  or 
the  Dragon's  Tail ; or  be  found  either  retrograde,  combust, 
cadent,  or  peregrine.  The  Dragon's  Tail  and  Mara  show 
much  loss  therein  by  knaves  and  thieves,  and  ill  ba^oins, 
&c. ; and  Saturn  denotes  much  datnage  by  the  rot  or  mur* 
rain.* 

That  the  antient  system  of  astrology  contained  the  most 
contradictory  assertions  may  be  made  evident  in  very  few 
wonls.  The  position  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  birth 
settled  every  roan's  character  of  body  and  mind,  the  various 
fortunes  he  would  meet  with,  and  his  relative  positions  with 
regard  to  friends  and  enemies.  Thus,  every  one  who  was 
born  at  or  very  near  tho  same  time  as  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  the  same  country,  would  have  a right  to  expect  a some- 
what similar  career ; and  twin  bsothers  could  never  foil  to 
have  the  same  horoscope,  and  therefore  the  same  success  in 
life ; and  though  the  subject  of  a particular  horoscope  should 
travel  over  the  whole  world,  and  thereby  come  under  the 
intluence  of  positions  of  the  heavens  whicfi  never  could  have 
occurred  at  bis  birthplace,  yet  these  would  be  always  ready 
to  tell  him  (when  properly  looked  at)  whether  the  present 
moment  was  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  any  pursuit  he 
had  in  view.  To  take  a case  that  might  havo  occurred ; 
suppose  two  men  had  engaged  to  throw  dice  against  each 
other  for  their  whole  fortunes,  and  that  each  went  the  night 
before  to  consult  different  astrologers  in  tho  same  town. 
To  them  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  tell  their  names,  or 
exhibit  their  horoscopes;  the  present  position  of  the  heavens 
would  be  sufficient  for  pointing  out  a favourable  hour,  and  if 
both  astrologers  worked  by  the  same  rules,  as  they  ought  to 
do,  they  would  both  arrive  at  the  same  result'  that  is,  the 
same  would  be  recommended  to  both  inquirers,  though  one 
of  them  roust  certainly  lose. 

The  astrologers  never  made  any  allowance  for  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes.  Thus,  though  the  coruteUation 
Aries  is  now  in  the  sign  Taurus,  and  the  influences  of  its 
stars  ought  to  have  moved  with  them,  we  ftnd  that  the 
a*tr<momie{U  Aries,  or  the  ftrst  thirty  degrees  of  the  ecliptic, 
is  used  for  the  constellation.  Under  the  oircumatances,  this 
is  of  little  consequence  ; but  such  n practice  would  be  fatal 
to  astronomy. 

That  observed  facts  did  stubbornly  reftise  to  fulfil  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  planets  need  hardly  be  told.  In  the  fifteenth 
centurv,  StcefHer  foretold  a universal  deluge  which  should 
take  place  in  15'24,  in  consequence  of  three  planets  being 
then  in  conjunction  in  a watery  sign.  All  Europe  was  in 
consternation ; and  those  who  could  find  the  means  built 
boats  in  readiness.  Voltaire  mentions  a doctor  of  Toulouse 
who  mode  an  ark  for  himself  and  his  friends.  Such  a cir- 
cumstance shows  the  hold  which  astrology  bad  upon  men's 
minds,  from  which,  had  it  been  true,  it  never  could  have 
been  forced  ; for  though  a new  truth,  even  when  capable  of 
easy  verification,  is  introduced  with  difficulty,  it  is  alto- 
gether absurd  to  suppose  that  a science,  the  correctness 
of  which  was  of  every-day  experience,  should  drop  and 
become  exploded,  not  tot  want  of  cultivators,  but  of 
believers.  The  former  wc  have,  perhaps,  even  now,  and  a 
few  of  the  latter,  though  only  among  the  roost  ignorant  of 
the  community.  The  art  is,  at  present,  under  the  ban  of  the 
law,  iu  order  that  designing  persons  may  have  at  least  one 
access  stopped  to  the  pockets  of  the  credulous.  By  the 
statute  of  the  first  of  James  I.  c.  13,  sorcery  of  all  species 
WHS  prohibited,  though  it  does  not  appear  certain  that  this 
term  included  astrology;  but  bv  the  vagrant  act,  i Geo.  1\'. 
c.  8,  sec.  4,  all  * persons  pretending  to  tell  fortunes,  or  using 
any  subtle  craft,  means,  or  device,  by  palmistry  or  other- 
wise, to  deceive  and  impose  upon  any  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,'  are  rogues  and  vagabonds — that  is,  punishable  by 
any  magistrate,  w'th  three  months'  imprisonment  and  bard 
labour. 

‘Hie  history  of  judicial  astrology,  at  least  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  very  nearly  that  of  astronomy, 
since  the  latter  branch  of  tlie  science,  except  among  tlie 
Greeks,  was  mostly  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  former. 
Hence  to  it,  as  to  alchemy,  we  owe  many  really  useful 
discoveries.  It  is  a singular  fact,  that  the  first  lunar 
tables  which  were  constructed  un  the  Newtonian  theoi^* 
were  intended  to  be  subservient  to  the  calculation  of  natiM- 


ties;  there  ut  no  question  that  the  necessity  which  thi 
astrologer  lav  under,  of  being  ready,  at  any  momcfii, 
to  lav  down  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  l^ies,  pro- 
duced great  numbers  of  useful  tables  and  observations . 
and  the  Greek  works  which  have  been  preserved  by  the 
Arabs  were  valued  principally  for  the  use  to  which  then 
mathematics  could  be  turned  in  astrology.  The  origin  ot 
the  science  ia  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  nor  is  it  much 
worth  while  to  collect  all  that  is  known  os  this  point.  It 
certainly  came  into  Europe  from  the  Bast,  a here  it  U men- 
tioned in  the  earliest  records  of  every  nation.  The  Cbineu 
are  said  to  have  placed  it  on  the  same  footing  with  agricul- 
ture and  medicine;  the  Chaldeans  cultivated  it  sedulou»l}. 
and  the  invention  is  attributed  to  them  by  Suidas  (cited  by 
Moniucla,  iv.  372).  The  Hindoos  have  long  regulated  (he 
most  important  actions  of  their  lives  by  the  stars  (see  intro 
duction  to  the  Lilhoati) ; but  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  ibosn 
(Hindoo  Algelrra,  preface,  p.  80)  that  several  of  their  fuiida- 
mental  terms  are  not  Sanscrit,  from  which  be  apparently 
leaves  us  to  conclude  that  he  thinks  the  science  neither 
antient  nor  indigenous  in  India.  Among  tho  Egyptiaos,  ii 
was  of  great  antiquity ; but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  buolu 
of  Moses,  unless  included  in  magic  or  sorcery,  which  ismost 
probable.  The  books  of  Isaiah  and  J eremiah  allude  directh 
to  it  in  several  places,  as  also  that  of  Daniel.  During  the 
captivity,  the  Jews  appear  to  have  learnt  the  art,  aad  from 
that  time  probably,  but  certainly  in  the  earlier  centuries 
the  Christian  era,  became  much  addicted  to  it.  Serersi 
of  the  more  celebrated  writers  on  astrology  under  the 
caliphs  were  Jews,  as  Messahalah,  Moses  ben  Maimor. 
Solomon  larchus,  whose  almanacs  we  have  locDtiuned 
among  the  earliest  published,  and  many  others. 

In  Greece,  at  least  during  the  classical  ages,  judurol 
astrology  found  no  reception ; nor  do  we  trace  any  marks  o( 
it  even  m the  earlier  astronomical  writers  of  that  ceuatr}. 
The  system  was  little  in  harmony  with  the  allegorical  mytho- 
logy which  prevailed  there ; and  the  oracles  afforded  perhaps 
sumcient  nourishment  to  the  appetite  for  the  martdiou^ 
But  among  the  Romans,  astrology  was  cultivated  silh 
avidity  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  in  spite  of 
several  edicts  of  the  senate.  In  the  second  century,  the 
whole  world  was  astrological ; and  even  Ptolemy  «a> 
infected.  There  is  a work  entitled  ‘ Tetrabihlos ' alUnbuieil 
to  him,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  astrology  ; and  tboui:b 
its  genuineness  has  )>een  doubted  by  some,  merely  becau«! 
it  is  astrological,  there  appears  no  sufficient  reason  to  reyect 
it.  (See  Delambre,  Hiat.  Aat.  Anc^iu  p.  543.) 

All  the  followers  of  Mohammed  are  and  have  beer, 
astrologers.  The  predcstinarian  doctrines  of  their 
render  the  transition  easy  and  natural ; for,  as  we 
seen,  the  science  of  astrology  is  based  upon  the  notion  «)f 
the  necessity  of  human  actions.  Tlie  establishment  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  and  the  crusades,  caused  the  introductwu 
or  the  increased  cultivation  of  the  art  among  the  dcK«i>d 
ants  of  the  barbarians  who  destroye«l  the  I&raan  empire : 
probably  tho  former,  for  we  have  no  distinct  traces  either 
of  astronomy  or  astrology  among  the  northern  aaUoii» 
But  the  predcstinarian  principle  assumed  a modified  form, 
more  consistent  with  the  belief  of  the  Catholic  churrb 
It  was  uid  that  the  stars  only  incline,  but  cannot  compel: 
which  position,  while  it  left  the  will  free,  was  a most  cul- 
venient  explanation  of  any  failure  in  the  predictiuns.  The 
Greek  and  Homan  Christians  of  the  earlier  centuries  bal 
in  many  instances  rcoeivod  the  whole  of  astrology ; to 
others  the  modified  belief  above  mentioned.  Origen,  Uioueli 
be  recognises  the  stars  as  rational  beings,  yet,  in  his  Phiu^ 
aUia,  contends  that  the  stars  neither  incline  nor  compel 
but  only  prophesy  or  point  out  what  men  will  do  witb^' 
exerting  any  intluence.  He  then  gi%'es  a long  and  eunou^ 
argument  against  their  compelling  power,  without  expUm- 
ing  how  it  does  not  bold  equally  against  tbeir  predicurii; 
faculty.  St.  Augustin  (dtra  by  Voasius)  argues  agaiD>t 
astrology  altogether.  The  church,  in  its  pumic  capsruy, 
condemned  the  art  in  the  first  councils  of  Brega  aoi 
Toledo,  and  in  the  Decretals  (cited  by  Vossius).  The  doctrnt 
of  astrology  was  among  the  errors  imputed  to  the  Prucil- 
lianists.  But  many  zeadous  catholics  in  Ister  times  sdopCt- 1 
tlie  same  opinions,  and  among  them  churchmen  of  tl-^ 
highest  rank,  such  as  the  Cardinal  d'Ailly  (died  in 
who  calculated  the  horoscope  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  a>ir^* 
logy  of  comets,  which  is  hardly  yet  out  of  date,  has  e'vn 
bwn  recognized  by  a Pope : in  the  fifteenth  ceulury  Cabs 
tus  III.  directed  prayers  and  anathemas  agaios'  s 
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n tiicli  had  either  aaaiatcd  in  or  pt«dirted  the  success  of  the 
Turks  against  the  Christians. 

Tlie  establishment  of  tlie  Copernican  system  was  the  death 
of  astrolo};)' ; and  that  upon  an  argument  not  one  bit 
stronger  against  it  than  preceding  systems  for  it.  When  it 
was  found  that  the  earth  was  only  one  among  other  planets, 
it  .soon  came  to  be  reckoned  absurd  by  many  that  uur  little 
globe  should  be  of  such  consequence  as  to  be  the  peculiar 
care  of  the  whole  system.  But  why  should  the  principle  of 
non-interference  have  been  preferred  to  that  of  the  balance 
of  power?  We  have  lost  a charming  opportunity  of  disco- 
vering whttt  goes  on  in  other  planets. 

The  last  uf  the  astroloirurs  was  Morin,  bc^st  known  as  Uic 
opponent  of  Gassendi.  The  latter  had  in  his  youth  studied 
and  Wlieved  in  the  art,  but  had  aflcrwanls  renounced  and 
written  against  it.  The  former,  who  worked  for  thirty  years 
at  a book  on  astrology,  and  was  besides  an  opponent  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  predicted  his  opponent's  death  repeat- 
erlly,  but  was  always  wrong.  He  also  foretold  the  death  of 
Louis  XIII.,  with  no  better  success.  Since  his  death,  which 
liKik  pKnee  in  IG6R.  the  science  has  gradually  sunk,  nnd  we 
believe  has  in  no  case  been  adopted  by  any  real  nstro- 
iiorncv. 

ASTRONOMY  signifies  the  laics  of  the  stars,  and  is 
applied  generally  to  all  that  relates  to  the  motions  ami 
theory  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  of  the  earth.  If 
we  except  general  terms,  such  as  science,  there  is  perhaps 
no  single  word  which  implies  so  manv  and  different  em- 
ployments of  the  human  intellect.  tVo  shall  therefore 
confine  ourselves  here  to  a slight  sketch  of  the  annaU  of  the 
science,  and  a few  general  considerations,  pointing  out  at 
-he  same  time  the  articles  which  should  be  consulted  for 
further  details. 

The  work  of  the  astronomer  begins  in  the  observatory, 
where  means  are  provided  for  noting  the  positions  of  the 
stars.  Of  the  instruments  by  which  this  is  done,  see  the 
principle  and  details  in  the  articles  Instrumknts  (Astro- 
comical).  Clock.  Pindulitst.  Obhirvatory.  There 
are  two  classes  of  observations:  the  first,  of  known  bodies, 
of  which  the  places  are  so  nearly  determined  that  no  ques- 
tion remains  except  about  quantities  less  than  a second  of 
time,  or  its  corresponding  quantity,  fifteen  seconds  uf  space 
[see  Anolk]:  and  for  this  class  the  consideration  what 
phenomena  shall  be  observed  is  made  lo  rest  entirely  upon 
the  inKiruroonts,  those  phenomena  being  preferred,  for 
the  observation  of  which  the  steadiest  instruments  can  be 
made.  These  move  only  in  the  meridian,  and  the  star  ts 
waited  fur.  The  second  class  of  observations,  such  as 
those  of  comets,  double  stars,  and  all  mere  appearances, 
which  require  an  instrument  that  can  be  pointe<l  to  any 
part  of  the  heavens,  or  can  be  made  to  follow  a star,  is 
performed  by  telescopes,  which  are  made  to  revolve  witli 
the  heavens.  [See  Kquatorial.] 

The  second  division  astronomical  labour  is  the  depart- 
ment of  the  mathematician  only.  The  observations  as  they 
come  from  the  instruments  are  subject  to  all  the  errors  of 
the  latter : and  no  perfect  instruments  can  be  constructed. 
The  best  circle  that  can  be  made  is  slightly  oval ; the  best 
pivot  that  can  be  turned  will  not  l»e  truly  cylindrical.  The 
question  now  comes,  in  what  manner  to  compare  different 
!«p«?eies  or  sets  of  observations,  so  that  the  discordances 
themselves  shall  point  out  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
instrumental  errors;  and  how  trora  thence  to  derive  the 
rorrerlions  necessary  for  future  observations.  Also,  how 
to  choose  the  time  and  manner  of  observation,  so  that  any 
partictilar  error,  whether  of  instruments  or  theory,  shall  be 
least,  if  the  observer  be  desirous  of  avoiding  it,  or  greatest, 
if  he  wish  to  detect  and  measure  it.  Every-day  experience 
shows  that  there  is  no  better  test  of  the  progress  uf  observa- 
tion than  the  discovery  of  new  instrumental  errors,  provided 
only  the  quantities  in  question  become  less  and  less.  The 
angular  error  which  now  vets  an  observer  to  work  to  correct 
his  result  is  less  than  the  six-hundredth  part  of  that  which 
would  have  been  sufiirient  to  annoy  Ptolemy  or  Hipparchus. 
And  in  speaking  of  an  instrument,  we  may  consider  the 
tilwerver  himself  as  a most  material  part,  on  the  combined 
power  of  whose  eye,  ear,  and  judgment,  the  correctness  of 
the  observation  depends.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that, 
even  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  two  observers 
should  note  the  same  phenomenon  so  os  to  agree  within  a 
small  fraction  of  a second;  and  recent  experiments  on  phe- 
Doroena  noted  with  both  the  eye  and  hand,  have  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  small  differences  between  different 


observers,  attributable  only  to  tbeir  different  habits  of  pe 
ception  or  physical  constitution.  On  this  point  see  Equa 
TioN  (Pkrsonal). 

When  observations  have  been,  as  nearly  as  possible,  freed 
from  instrumental  errors,  tho  next  step  would  be,  if  we 
could  imagine  a system  of  astronomy  only  in  its  infanc}. 
with  instruments  as  near  perfection  as  our  ow  n,  to  deduce, 
by  combiualiun  of  mathematical  reasoning  and  calculation, 
the  real  places  of  the  stars  for  some  one  moment,  and  the 
magnitudes  and  laws  of  the  various  motions  to  which 
they  are  subject,  whet  tier  periodical  or  permanent,  and 
whether  arising  out  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  or  out  of  a 
proper  motion  of  the  stars  themselves ; and  for  the  solar 
system,  to  determine  tho  relative  motions  and  positions  o( 
the  planets  and  their  satellites,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
the  previous  measurement  of  the  earth  and  subsequent  com- 
parison of  the  results  of  one  observatory  with  those  of  an- 
other. But  these  primitive  determinations  have  always  been 
in  progress  with  the  instruments,  and  results  have  incrcoserl 
in  accuracy  with  the  power  of  observ  ing : so  that  instead  o( 
working  afrevh  for  tne  determination  of  elements,  as  thev 
arc  culled,  almost  the  whole  of  modem  astronomy  is  a pro- 
cess of  correction  of  those  which  have  been  previou.**!) 
obtained.  This  greatly  facilitates  operations : for  the  rea- 
son of  which  see  Diffkrential  Calculus,  Approxima- 
tion. The  measurement  of  the  earth  iiself,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  its  figure,  which  is  the  basis  of  planetary 
astronomy,  so  far  as  ascertaining  the  actual  dimensions  of 
our  system  is  concerned,  will  lx*  treatevi  as  a separate  science 
under  the  name  of  Geooksv.  though  it.  is  a constituent 
part  of  astronomy,  both  as  to  the  methods  by  which  it  is 
carried  on,  and  the  objects  for  which  it  is  undertaken. 

Tlie  third  department  of  astronomy,  being  that  which  re- 
quires the  most  extended  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and 
the  highest  exercise  of  thought,  is  that  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  physical  astronomy,  and  consists  in  the  combi- 
nation of  the  various  phenomena  as  actually  observeil,  in 
order  to  find  out  what  are  their  physical  causes,  nnd  ac- 
cording to  what  laws  those  causes  act.  It  is  evident,  that 
without  some  success  in  this  branch  of  the  science,  there 
can  be  no  power  of  prediction,  except  what  arises  Iroro  the 
presumption  that  preceding  phenomena  have  run  their 
whole  possible  round,  so  that  nothing  can  happen  except  a 
repetition  of  what  has  happened.  To  a rough  view  this 
seems  to  be  the  case,  and  is  so  in  a great  measure  : but  to 
the  inslniraents  of  an  observatory  there  appears  no  such 
complete  periodicity.  To  this  head  we  should  refer  such 
questions  ns  those  of  rsfraction,  ahbrr  ation,  and  oravi- 
TATtov.  The  term  physical  astronomv  is  usually  applied  to 
investigations  connected  with  the  latter  only ; but  iLth  ety- 
mology and  analogy  warrant  its  extension  to  the  former. 
Under  this,  also,  we  must  place  ;ui  questions  connected 
with  the  physical  constitution  of  the  various  planets,  so  far 
as  that  can  become  known.  Of  the  great  increaae  which 
the  predicting  power  of  astronomy  has  received  since  Newton 
deduced  the  motions  of  our  system  from  the  simple  law  ol 
attraction,  there  is  no  need  to  speak ; but  we  shall  notice 
one  peculiar  use  of  that  principle,  by  which  the  results  of 
observation  are  anticipated,  and  the  first  and  second  of  our 
divisions  of  astronomy  advanced,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
erperimentum  crucis  of  the  truth  of  the  principle  is  fur- 
nished, There  are  many  small  inequaliiies  of  the  solar 
system,  which,  tlmugh  not  likely  to  show  theroselveh,  mixed 
up  as  they  are  with  so  many  others,  are  yet  certain  to  lie 
found,  if  looked  for  at  the  time  when  their  effects  are  most 
sensible.  The  results  of  theory  point  out  that  a certain  in- 
equality, whose  law  and  approximate  magnitude  it  gives, 
should  be  found  in  the  motion  of  a certain  body,  if  the 
Newtonian  principle  be  correct.  On  licinp  looked  fi»r  in 
the  manner  which  the  nature  of  the  inequality  itself  shows 
to  be  most  advantageous,  it  is  found  accordingly,  and  its 
exact  magnitude,  as  ascertaineil  by  observation,  is  often  of 
use  in  correcting  that  obtained  from  theory.  For  example, 
had  it  not  been  for  methods  of  this  kind,  our  knowledge 
of  the  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  which  is  yet  far 
from  mature,  would  have  been  in  u state  of  the  merest 
infancy. 

If  tlio  theory  had  arrived  ot  a degree  of  completeness, 
towards  which  it  has  been  and  is  rapidly  tending,  nothing 
wore  would  be  necessary  for  tho  determination  of  the 
motions  of  the  solar  system  tlian  the  knowledge  of  the 
actual  nosiliuns,  velocities,  and  directions  of  the  velocities  ol 
the  bodies  composing  it,  at  eonie  one  moment,  or  of  any 
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other  nuentitiei  in  wnich  the  above  were  mixed  up.  and 
from  which  they  could  be  obtained  by  calculation.  But  up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  more  data 
of  observation  than  the  precedinjj,  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  ten  yearn  that  tables  of  the  moon,  from  the  first*men- 
tione<lria/aalone.  have  been  published  by  Baron  Damoiseau, 
to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer.  These  tables  differ  from 
the  mixed  tables  hitherto  use<l  by  about  half  a second  of 
time  in  right  ascension,  and  two  s4?conds  of  space  in  decli- 
nation. (This  is  the  mean  comparison  of  the  tables  of 
Damoiseau  and  Burckhardt  for  January,  1834,  and  may  l>e 
deduced  from  the  more  extensive  comparison  given  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac  for  1835.)  But  the  tables  themselves  in 
common  use  differ  from  actual  obsenation  by  quantities  of 
about  the  same  (or  rather  greater)  magnitude,  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained  which  of  the  two  sets  of  tables  are 
more  correct.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Cambridge 
observatory  will  decide  this  question  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year. 

For  the  details  of  the  actual  state  of  astronomy  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  such  articles  as  Stars,  Solar  System, 
&c.,  and  the  names  of  the  several  planets.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  a sketch  of  the  history,  or  rather  the  annaU,  of 
astronomy,  referring  for  fuller  information  cither  to  the 
History  of  Astronomy,  publisherl  by  the  Society,  or  to  the 
complete  and  magnificent  works  of  Dclambrc  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  latter  we  have  followed  in  great  measure  as  to 
disputed  questions  of  fact ; and  the  form  in  which  this  work 
is  written  will  render  verificatiou  easy  in  any  personal 
matter,  though  chronological  reference  is  rather  difncuU. 

The  real  history  of  written  astronomy,  that  is.  of  actually 
recorded  and  moderately  correct  observations,  in  sufficient 
number  to  constitute  a body  of  science,  commences  with 
Hipparchus,  about  160  years  before  our  mra.  Prior  to  his 
time,  it  is  difficult  to  do  morti  than  speculate  upon  the  few 
facts  which  are  left  to  us.  That  astronomical  observation 
of  a certain  description  began  in  the  very  earliest  ages, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ; but  here  there  could  be  but  one  in- 
strument, the  horizon,  and  but  one  theory,  the  actual  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  round  the  earth.  The  earliest  obser- 
vations mentioned  are  those  of  the  rising  and  setting  of 
stars,  which  led  to  the  registration  of  the  different  appear- 
ances presentod  by  the  heavens  in  the  course  of  a year,  to 
which  may  bo  added  lunar  and  solar  eclipses,  and  comets. 
The  rapid  motion  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens  would  probably 
have  caused  the  lunar  zodiac  to  be  first  marked  out,  though 
it  is  clear  that  the  solar  zodiac  was  of  a very  early  date. 
Astronomical  observation  has  always  been  one  of  the  accom- 
paniments of  civilization,  both  in  modern  and  antient  times ; 
and  however  much  we  may  ooncoivo  ourselves  entitled  to 
look  down  upon  the  notions  ofour  predecessors,  we  must  not 
fUrget  that  in  speaking  of  any  country  which  possessed  an 
astronomical  theory  worth  so  much  as  laughing  at  in  modern 
times,  we  place  that  country  in  the  list  of  exceptions  to  the  rule 
which  prevailed  through  the  greater  number.  If  the  Chal- 
dean system  appear  insufficient,  or  tho  Ptolemaic  compli- 
cated. these  are  yet  real  results  of  thought,  and,  to  a certain 
extent,  actual  representations  of  fact.  Mungo  Park  men- 
tions an  African  tribe,  whose  opinion  it  was  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  west  fried  the  sun  when  he  got  down  to  them, 
and  after  heating  him  sufficiently  for  next  day's  service, 
took  him  round  by  a private  passage  to  the  east.  If  we 
could  collect  the  astronomy  of  the  whole  antient  world,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  tho  comparatively  humble  efforts  to 
which  we  are  coming  would  appear  miracles  of  sense  and 
reflection,  among  theories  not  much  superior  to  those  of 
Park's  Africans. 

The  nations  who  are  known  to  have  enltivated  astronomy 
before  the  Christian  eera  are  the  Chinese,  Indians,  Chal- 
deans. Egyptians,  and  (Greeks.  The  first  made  it  a matter 
of  politics,  the  three  next  of  religious  observance,  and  all  four 
applied  it  to  astrology.  Among  the  Greeks  only,  tho  science 
had  no  reference  either  to  politico,  reUgion,  or  soothsaying; 
and  here  it  throve  with  a vigour  which  permits  us  to  make 
the  astronomy  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  a part  of  the  chain 
which  ends  with  Newton  and  Laplace.  What  we  know  of 
the  four  first-mentioned  nations  is  not  sufficiently  certain  or 
definite  to  warrant  our  drawing  very  positive  conclusions  as 
to  the  time  when  they  began  to  study  the  science  : and  the 
question  is  rendered  the  more  difficult  by  the  pretensions 
to  antiquity  whi,Ji  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  each 
by  wolbinfurmefl  men  of  modem  times.  Each  nation  has 
its  advocates,  who  maintain  that  the  Chinese,  the  Indians, 


the  Chaldeans,  or  the  Egyptians,  were  the  first  astronocners: 
which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  question  is 
doubtfiil.  Fortunately  it  is  of  little  consequence  ; snd  alao 
tlie  astronomy  of  the  first  and  two  last  is  of  a character  and 
extent  which  will  justify  our  saying  that,  be  it  verv  antient 
or  not,  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  i\  wliirh  needs  the 
supposition  of  any  very  long  time  having  been  expende*] 
upon  it  The  Hindoo  astronomy.on  the  other  hand,  though 
certainly  more  extensive  and  correct  may  have  been,  fo* 
anything  that  can  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  received  from 
the  AraM  of  the  middle  ages.  At  least  such  is  the  opinion 
of  Laplace,  Delumbre,  and  several  celebrated  Anglo-Indians, 
who  have  had  means  of  knowing  more  of  the  subject  than 
either.  But  t'his  Question  is  one  of  difficulty,  and  ought 
not  to  be  considcrea  as  finally  settled. 

The  Chinese  have  some  annals  which  were  translated  b> 
De  Mailla,  a Jesuit  missionary  at  Pekin,  1777-1785.  Tliey 
claim  to  go  bock  to  the  year  u.c.  2867,  but  of  astronomical 
phenomena  they  record  hardly  anything,  except  eclipaes  of 
the  sun.  and  the  appearance  of  comets,  and  of  the  former 
nothing  but  the  fact  and  the  day  of  their  happening.  They 
state  that  the  astronomers  by  profession  were  obliged,  on  pain 
of  death,  to  predict  every  eclipse  that  occuned,  and  that,  even 
after  such  phenomena  were  found  ca^nblc  of  prediction,  it  was 
the  practice  to  shout,  beat  drums.  Stc.,  during  every  eclip*.e. 
to  frighten  away  the  monster  which  they  supposed  to  be 
devouring  the  sun.  The  mathematicians,  in  spite  of  their 
responsibility,  were  forbidden  to  make  any  alteration  in 
Uieir  theories  or  methods,  without  the  consent  of  the  em- 
peror. The  loss  of  many  methods,  assertcvl  to  have  been 
formerly  praclisetl,  is  attributed  to  the  burning  of  all  scien- 
tific liooks  by  one  of  their  princes,  B.c.  221.  But  perhaps 
the  loss  was  not  great;  for  Gaubil,  who  recalculate  their 
asserted  eclipses,  could  not  verify  more  than  one  of  a date 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy ; and  even  that  one  u 
doubtful.  The  fact  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  was  known 
to  tlie  Chinese,  but  not  the  precession  of  tlie  equinoxes,  till 
about  A.D.  400.  They  had  also  the  Metonio  and  Calipp*e 
periods.  For  the  accxiunt  of  the  more  modem  Chinese 
astronomy,  wo  must  refer  to  the  article  China;  the  im- 
provemenu  which  were  gradually  introduced  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  tlie  Christian  era  might  have  been,  and  probably 
were,  tho  work  of  Europeans. 

The  question  with  regard  to  the  Hindoos  is  not  whether 
their  astronomy  is  sufficiently  high  in  its  pretensions  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  enquire  into  its  antiquity,  but  whether  an 
astronomical  system  of  a very  advanced  character,  which 
certainly  was  found  among  them,  is  or  is  not  as  old  as  they 
assert  it  to  he.  This  svslem  is  found  in  certain  tables 
which  have  been  brought  into  Europe  by  Legenlil  [see 
Tirvalors.  Tables  or],  and  in  an  original  vrork  [see 
SuKHYA  Siddhanta]  ; and  it  may  bo  fairly  considered  u 
about  equal  to  the  European  system  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  epoch  claimed  by  the  tables  is  b.c.  3102.  the  beginning 
of  the  Cali-yug,  or  iron  age  of  Hindoo  mythology*  at  which 
time  a conjunction  of  all  the  planets  is  assertea.  But  tbu 
has  txM  llgurativo  a character ; and  moreover,  the  elements 
of  the  tables  are  hardly  such  as  would  have  been  derived 
from  observations  actually  made  at  that  period.  That  the 
epoch  is  fictitious  may  be  readily  behoved:  but  the  questk^n 
is,  was  this  fictitious  epoch  formed  by  Hindoos  from  their 
own  observations  before  the  Christian  mra,  or  was  their 
system  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  or  by  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  Greeks  ? On  tho  one  hand  it  is  argued  that 
the  Indian  tables,  being  in  many  respects  a mean  between 
those  of  Ptolemy  and  Albategnius,  may  have  been  derived 
from  those  two ; on  the  other  band,  the  remarkable  correct- 
ness of  several  points,  and  the  known  character  of  the  people 
in  question,  whose  advances  in  mathematics  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  whose  habits  have,  throughout  recorded  history . 
induced  them  to  repel  all  connexion  with  foreigners,  arc 
urged  in  favour  of  the  originality  of  their  system.  Those 
who  are  curious  may  consult  Bailly's  Hist,  de  L Astronomu 
Indienne,  on  the  one  hand,  or  Delambre.on  the  other ; but 
this  question  has  unfortunately  been  treated  with  consider- 
able spirit  of  system  on  both  sides. 

The  Chaldeans,  according  to  Diodorus,  had  long  obaerveti 
the  risings  and  settinga  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  a^ 
eclipscs.  They  had  the  celebrated  Metonic  period  of  nine 
toen  years,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Melon  obtained  it  froo: 
them,  though  this  point  is  doubtful.  They  had  also  otbei 
t^ods,  the  meaning  of  which  has  caused  discussion.  [S« 
Sakos,  Nbroi.]  Sunpliciiu.  a commentator  on  Aristotle 
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relates  that  a aeries  of  ecUpies  preierved  at  Babylon  was 
transmitted  by  Alexander  to  Aristotle,  and  contained  the 
oWn  ations  of  1 903  years  preceding  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
by  tlie  Macedonians.  But  Ptolemy  f^ves  only  a few  of 
them,  the  earliest  of  these  not  reaching  higher  than  h.c.  720. 
They  are  of  the  roughest  kind,  the  times  being  ^ven  only 
in  hours,  and  the  port  of  the  diameter  eclipsed  within  a 
quarter ; but  nevertheless  they  are  the  earliest  trustworthy 
ubseiAutions  we  possess,  and  led,  in  the  hands  of  Halley,  to 
the  discovery  of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon’s  mean  mo- 
tion. We  find  also  among  the  Chaldeans  the  use  of  the 
clepsydra  as  a clock,  of  the  gnomon  as  an  instrument  for 
measuring  solstices,  and  of  the  hemispherical  dial  called  by 
the  Greeks  for  ascertaining  the  positions  of  the  sun. 

By  the  clepsydra  they  were  enabled  to  divide  the  ecliptic 
nearly  into  twelve  equal  parts,  and  are  tlius  said  to  have 
invented  the  zodiac.  [See  Bkrosus,  Chaldka.] 

The  Egyptians  have  led  us  no  observations,  and  few 
astrunomical  relics  the  meaning  of  which  can  be  made  very 
clear,  though  it  is  probable  that  they  were  the  first  in- 
structors of  the  Greek-s.  Their  year  was  of  365  days : fur 
Uieir  method  of  correcting  it,  see  Sothiac  PaiiiOD.  They 
observed  eclipses,  but  none  have  come  to  us  ; they  foretold 
comeu,  according  to  Diodorus;  but  as  this  author  also 
iDoniions  at  the  same  time  that  they  foretold  future  events, 
it  becomes  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  understand  that  their 
predictions  were  successful.  The  idea  attributed  to  them 
that  Mercury  and  Venus  moved  round  the  nun  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy;  whoso  silence  on  this  and  many  other 
points,  writing  as  he  did  in  Egypt,  is  remarkable,  unless  it  be 
admitted  at  once  as  a proof  of  exaggeration  in  the  preceding 
accounts.  The  correct  manner  in  which  some  of  the  pyra- 
mids are  said  to  be  placed  north  and  south  has  always 
been  quoted  as  a ground  of  suspicion,  that  these  buildings 
had  some  astronomical  use.  The  zodiac  has  also  been 
attributed  to  the  Egyptians.  [See  Dendkrah,  Zodiac 
or.]  The  only  attempt  at  a measure  which  we  have 
remaining  is  one  of  the  diflRSOter  of  ilie  sun.  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  obscure;  but  if  what  Delnmbro  mentions 
(without  citing  his  authority)  be  true,  that  they  measured 
time  by  the  diitance  rica  a Aorse,  as  well  as  by  the 

clepsydra,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  Ptolemy  found  no  ' 
aiksistance  from  the’r  antient  observarions.  The  story  of  I 
Thales  teaching  the  Egyptians  how  to  find  the  height  of  I 
the  pyramids  by  the  shs^ow,  and  that  in  Herodotus,  of  his  ' 
being  told  by  them  that  the  sun  bad  twice  risen  in  the 
west,  are,  so  far  as  their  credit  goes,  confirmations  of  the 
opinion  generally  formed  of  Egyptian  astronomy.  [See 
Manktho,  Eoypt.] 

With  regard  to  the  astronomy  of  tho  Greeks  previously  to 
the  earliest  extant  works,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  The 
Ionian  school,  founded  by  Thales  b.c.  6U0,  followed  in 
aunceasion  by  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Anaxagoras 
[see  all  these  names],  added  little  or  nothing  to  practical 
astronomy.  If  Thales,  announced  the  eclipse  of  u.c.  610 
[see  Alyattrs],  it  was  the  year  only;  and  tlie  opinion  of 
the  earth's  motion,  attributed  to  Anaximander  (whom  see), 
rests  on  slender  foundation.  The  school  of  Croton,  founded 
by  Pythagoras  (whom  see)  about  b.c.  500,  and  sustained 
by  Pbilolaus,  produced  no  observers,  though  it  certainly 
adopted  the  opinion  of  the  earth's  motion.  Melon,  h.c.  432, 

1 ntroiluced  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years : Calipput,  b.c.  330, 
introduced  the  improvement  on  the  former  known  by  his 
name.  Eudoxus  of  Cnidot,  b.c.  370.  brought  into  Gttece, 
according  to  Pliny,  the  year  of  365A  days,  and  wrote  some 
works,  one  of  which  exists  in  the  poetical  version  of  Aratus. 
Timochares  and  Aristyllus,  n.c.  300  (?)  made  the  observa- 
tions which  afterwartU  enabled  Hipparchus  to  discover  the 
precession.  Pytheas,  about  the  time  of  Alexander.mcasurcd 
the  latitude  of  Marseilles  with  tolerable  accuracy.  The 
work  of  Aristotle  on  astronomy  is  lost ; and  what  is  still 
more  to  be  regretted,  that  of  hit  disciple  Eudemus  on  the 
111  story  of  astronomy.  The  poem  on  the  Sphere  attributed 
to  Empedoeles,  b.c.  460,  is  probably  much  more  modem. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  liistory,  and  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school.  This  article  being  for  reference  only,  we 
shall  condense  as  much  as  possible  the  principal  discoveries 
7 r the  succeeding  astronomers,  in  order  of  time.  This  could 
not  l>e  done  in  the  chain  of  surmises  mixed  with  histo^ 
we  have  just  finished,  since  it  is  important  to  avoid 
soiifounding  what  is  known  with  whst  is  only  supposed. 
Kor  further  information  refer  to  the  name  at  the  beginning 
aT  each  paragraph. 


Auiolyau,  b.c.  300.  His  books  are  the  earliest  whieh 
are  extant  in  the  Greek  language  on  astronomy.  They  are 
two—1.  On  the  sphere  in  motion.  2.  On  the  rising' and 
setting  of  the  stars.  Ho  appears  to  have  considered  the 
year  as  exactly  366  days. 

Euclid  of  Alexandria,  b.c.  300.  Tlio  Elements  of  Euclid 
show  that  th''  Greeks  of  his  time  had  no  trigonometry. 
There  is  another  work  attributed  to  him,  entitled  Phenomena, 
wnich  is  DO  more  than  a treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
sphere. 

AratuM  of  Cilicia,  b.c.  281,  has  left  an  astronomical 
poem,  chietly  taken  from  Eudoxus,  and  valuable  on  account 
of  tho  commentary  of  Hipparchus. 

Arittarchut  of  Samos,  n.c.  280.  His  work  on  the  mag- 
nitudes and  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  the  first  attempt 
to  measure  the  relative  distances  of  those  two  bodies,  bv 
observing  their  angular  distance  at  the  time  of  half  moon. 
To  him  also  is  attributed  the  opinion  that  the  earth  revolves 
round  the  sun. 

Manetfui  the  Egyptian,  h.c.  260.  His  history  is  lost, 
but  a poem  attributed  to  him  remains.  It  is  a description 
of  the  heavens,  filled  with  astrology,  and  containing  no  ob- 
servations. 

EratttttheiifM  of  Crrcnc,  b.c.  240,  is  said  to  have  observed 
with  some  celebrated  astrolabes  which  he  erected  at  Alex- 
andria, which  remained  standing  till  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 
Various  works  are  attributed  to  him,  for  which  see  bis  life. 
He  obscr\ed  (either  with  a gnomon  or  with  a meridian  circle) 
[see  AsTROtABx]  the  obliquity  of  tho  ecliptic,  and  tho  lati- 
tude of  Alexandria ; and  from  the  latter,  and  the  fact  that 
at  Syene  the  sun  was  vertical  at  the  summer  solstice,  he 
deduced  an  approximation  to  the  earth's  magnitude.  Hit 
approximation  makes  a degree  to  be  700  stimia.  A cata- 
logue of  stars  attributed  to  hmi  (the  oldest  extant)  is  probably 
spurious,  but  shows  that,  in  and  about  his  time,  the  method 
of  referring  stars  to  their  latitudes  and  longitudes  was  not 
practised.  His  value  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic — 11 
parts  out  of  166  of  the  whole  circumference— was  adopted 
by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy. 

Armkmcdu  of  Syracuse  ^ied  b.c.  212.  Heobserved  sol- 
stices, and  attempt^  to  measure  the  sun's  diameter.  His 
writings  show  that  trigonometry  was  as  yet  unknown. 

Hipparchut  (of  Bilbynia?),  h.c.  160*126,  tho  greatest  of 
all  the  Greeks  in  astronomy.  In  his  youth  hewroteaoom- 
mentary  on  Aratus.  [See  Aratus.]  He  discovered  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  by  comparing  his  own  ol)Sfr\'a- 
tions  with  those  of  Aristyllus  and  Timochares,  or  others  of 
his  predecessors.  He  was  the  first  who  employed  processes 
analogous  to  those  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  for 
which  bo  constructed  a table  of  chenls.  He  first  used  right 
ascensions  and  declinations,  which  hcaAenvards  abandoned 
in  favour  of  latitudes  and  longitudes.  He  suggested  the 
method  of  referring  terrestrial  positions  to  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude, and  was  probably  the  inventor  of  the  stereographic 
projection.  He  determined  the  mean  motion  of  tho  sun 
and  of  its  apogee,  the  inequalit)*  of  the  sun's  motion,  and 
the  length  or  the  year,  to  greater  exactness  than  his  prede- 
cessors. He  found  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon,  of  her 
nodes,  and  of  her  apogee;  her  parallax,  excentricity,  the 
equation  of  her  centre,  and  inclination  of  her  orbit.  His 
observations  also  led  him  to  suspect  another  inequality  in 
the  moon's  motion,  which  Ptolemy  afterwards  discovered  (the 
evection).  He  calculated  eclipses,  and  use<l  the  results  in  the 
improvomentofthoE^emenff.  He  roadeonoof tho  flrststeps 
towards  a correct  representation  of  phenomena,  by  supposing 
the  sun  to  move  round  the  earth  in  a circle,  the  earth  not 
being  at  the  centre.  His  catalogue  of  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  1081  stars  was  the  first  at  all  worthy  of  the 
name.  If  Hipparchus  had  possessed  the  pendulum  and  the 
telescope.  fiBy  rears  might  have  enablca  his  successors  to 
place  astronomy  in  tho  state  in  which  it  stood  at  the  birth  of 
Newton.  Considering  his  means,  his  observations  aie 
perhaps  oneaualled. 

After  the  ucath  of  Hipparchus  there  is  no  astronomer  of 
oiuinence  till  Ptolemy.  Between  them  wc  have 

HtfpticUs  of  Alexandria,  h.c.  14C.  wrote  the  14th  and 
15th  books  of  the  ElemenU  qf  Euclid^  which  contain  some 
astronomical  propositions. 

Geminu*  tof  Khodes  ?)  b.c.  70,  wiote  an  introduction  to 
the  heavenly  phenomena,  containing  no  now  discoi cry.  It 
would  seem  he  was  not  an  ohsci^er. 

P<j»iduniut  about  the  same  time  attempted  to  verity  th^ 

I measure  of  the  earth  of  Eratosthenes.  His  writings  ore  all 
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kwl,  but  muiT  of  his  opinions  are  preseired  in  Cleomedes 
and  Strabo.  Hn  remarked  (though  probably  he  uas  not 
the  first  who  did  so)  tl)e  ronnexion  of  high  water  with  the 
southing  of  the  moon. 

Th^odrmut  of  Bithynia.  h.c.  50,  left  a work  on  spherical 
geometry,  another  on  climates,  and  a third  on  the  phenomena 
^day  aivl  night 

Sntigen^t  of  Alexanilria,  u c.  50,  corrected  the  calendar 
under  Julius  CtOHar. 

Huginun  left  an  astronomical  description  of  the  heavens. 

Mamliwi,  a Roman,  a.n.  iU,  wrote  an  astronomical  and 
astrological  poem. 

Scfteca.  ,\.i>.  50.  His  book  on  natural  philosophy  con- 
tains many  pieces  of  information  on  a.HtronomicaI  hiator)’, 
but  is  principally  remarkable  for  his  bold  opinions  on  the 
nature  of  comets.  These  he  declares  to  be  planets,  whose 
laws  he  predicted  would  one  day  be  calculated,  and  that 
posterity  would  wonder  how  things  so  simple  could  have  so 
long  escaped  notice. 

Menetam,  a.d.  80,  has  left  three  bonks  of  spherical  tri- 
gonometry. 

Theon  tA  Smyrna,  A.n.  117?  wrote  on  astronomy,  and 
made  a collecUon  of  a»lrunomical  works.  His  observations 
arc  cited  by  Ptolemy. 

Cleomedei  wrote  on  astronomy.  He  certainly  lived  after 
Posidonius,  but  whether  before  or  after  Ptolemy  is  un- 
certain. Ho  is  usually  considered  as  having  lived  under 
Augustus  Cmsar. 

We  must  suppose  that  there  were  many  real  ol)Rcr\ers 
between  the  epochs  of  Hip)>archus  and  Ptolemy  : but  from 
the  loss  of  even  their  names,  and  the  silence  of  Ptolemy 
himself,  it  is  clear  that  no  discovery  of  any  importanre  was 
made. 

PU)temy  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  130—150.  Wo  rousibrierty 
mention  liis  works,  his  system,  and  his  discoveries.  The 
ItaOtiitarUri  tfavraftc,  or  mathematical  coliertton,  afterwards 
calM  fi*yaX.Tf  ovvraiiQ.  and.  by  the  Arabs,  the  Almagest 
[see  Aluaukst,  Svntaxis],  is  the  wurk  from  which  we 
derive  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  astronomy.  We 
find  there  a full  account  of  the  obsen'ations  and  discoveries 
of  Hipparchus : those  of  Ptolemy  himself : the  reasons  and 
elements  of  his  system;  various  mechanical  arguments 
against  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which  show  that  the  first 
principles  of  dynamics  were  utterly  unknown  : ades(*riptiuii 
of  the  heavens  and  the  milky  way.  and  a catalogue  of  stars, 
which  we  may  he  nearly  certain  was  that  of  Hipparchus, 
reduced  to  his  own  time  by  an  assumeil  value  for  the 
precession,  but  which  has  been  asserted  to  have  been  cor- 
rected by  new  observations ; a theory  of  the  planetary 
motions;  the  length  of  tlto  year;  the  inslrurocnu  he 
en^Ioyed,  &c. 

The  Ptolemaic  system  [for  more  detail  of  which  see 
Ptolskaic  Systim]  was  an  attempt  to  represent  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets  by  supposing  them  to  move  uniformly 
in  circles,  the  centres  of  which  circles  themselves  rao^ed 
uniformly  in  circles  round  the  earth.  The  angular  motions 
of  the  planets,  as  then  known,  were  sufficiently  well  repre- 
sented by  this  system ; not  so  ihcir  changes  of  flistance 
from  the  earth,  as  seen  in  their  apparent  dmmcterB.  This 
was  the  universal  system  of  after-limes  till  Copernicus. 

The  princiiMil  disaivery  of  Ptolemy  is  that  of  the  lunar 
KTCCTioN  (which  see),  an  ineouality  such  as  w'ould  be  caused 
by  an  alternate  increase  and  diminution  oftheexcentricity  of 
the  moon's  orbit.  He  also  discovered  the  rkfkactio.n  (which 
see),  and  made  some  tolerably  correct  experiments  to  deter- 
mine its  law.  Ho  explained  the  apparent  enlargement  of 
the  discs  of  tbo  sun  and  moon' when  near  the  horizon.  He 
extended  the  projection  of  the  sphere  of  Hipparchus.  He 
entered  into  the  investigation  of  every  point  which  Hip- 
parchus had  touched ; in  some  instances  finding  more  cor- 
rect values ; in  others,  altering  without  amending.  He  was 
not  an  astronomer  only,  but  wrote  on  geography  music, 
chronology,  mechanics,  and,  unfortunately,  on  astrology. 
[See  Ptolshy.]  • 

With  Ptolemy  the  originality  of  the  Greek  school  ends. 
We  must  come  to  the  Arabs  before  wo  find  anything  w'orth 
particular  notice. 

Se.rtus  Kmpirinu.  a,i>.  17J,  described  and  wrote  against 
the  Chaldean  astrology. 

Crfitortnus,  a.d.  238.  wrote  an  astrological  work  on  the 
day  of  nativity,  containing  historical  information  with  regard 
to  astronomy. 

Julius  pirmiew  Afaternus,  A.p.  37U,  wrote  on  astronomy. 


Pappus  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  383.  His  commentary  :»c 
Ptolemy  is  nearly  all  lost. 

Theon  of  Alexandria,  a;d.  385,  the  most  celebrated 
commentator  on  Ptolemy.  He  was  a good  mathematician, 
but  no  great  astronomer.  He  has  however  left  some  tables, 
and  a method  of  constructing  almanacs. 

Hypatia  (his  daughter),  murdered  a.d.  •}I5.  the  first 
female  on  record  celebrated  for  her  scientific  talents.  She 
wrote  one  book  of  her  father's  commentary,  and  constructed 
some  tables. 

Martiaruit  Capelin,  v.D.  470,  in  his  Satyrienn,  has  some 
asiriinomical  notions,  among  which  is  the  following : that 
Mert“Ury  and  Venus  mov’e  round  the  sun.  Cicero  and 
Marrobius  give  the  same  idea ; but  the  passage  of  Marti- 
anus  is  remarkable  as  being  reported  to  have  turned  the 
attention  of  Copemictia  to  the  system  which  bears  his  naou . 

Thiwt  of  Athens.  a.o.  500,  has  left  six  observation^  of 
lunar  ocrultalions  and  solstices : the  only  ohservalicmt  re- 
corded betireen  Ptolemy  and  the  Arabs. 

t>implidus,  A.D.  546,  has  left  a commentary  on.  and  de- 
scription of,  the  astronomical  work  of  Aristotle,  which  xc 
have  mentioned  as  lost. 

Prtjclus  Diadochus  (not  the  commentator  of  Euclid),  \ n. 
550,  wrote  a commentary  on  the  astrology  of  Aristotle,  and 
a description  of  astronomical  phenomena. 

Isidore,  archbishop  of  Hispalis  (Seville),  A.n.  636,  rrolf 
a theological  work  on  astronomy. 

Hetle.  a d.  720,  and  Barlaam  the  monk.  a.d.  1330,  are 
a(tachc<]  to  the  preceding  by  Delambre.  Both  wrote  ivtro- 
noiniral  works  of  little  distinct  merit.  Tlie  last  Greek  «mer 
on  astronomy,  of  the  least  note,  is  Michel  Psel/us,  a.p.  10)0. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  excepting  his  own  rumraentatorv. 
few  of  the  authors  immediately  preceding  ever  quote  Ptolemy 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  Arabs,  the  writings  of  the  latter 
must  have  been  lost. 

The  Alexandrian  school  was  destroyed  by  the  Saraernv 
under  Omar.  a.d.  640 ; and  the  rise  of  astronomy  amoc' 
the  eastern  Saracens  dates  from  the  building  of  BaL'dad 
by  the  caliph  .A1  Mansur,  in  the  year  762.  In  tlm  reiKOof 
this  prince,  translations  of  the  Greek  writers  were  begun: 
and  with  nearly  the  same  instruments,  and  the  same  tbmy 
as  Ptolemy,  a career  of  four  centuries  of  observation  C(^- 
mcnced,  during  which  many  astronomical  elements,  and.  m 
particular,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  precevsiixj 
of  the  equinoxes,  were  more  accurately  determined. 

In  the  reign  of  Al  Mamun,  son  of  Harun  al  Rashid,  him- 
self a diligent  observer,  great  encouragement  was  given  D 
astronomy.  A degree  of  the  meridian  was  measure'l.  hut 
with  what  accuracy  cannot  be  known,  from  our  ignorance  of 
the  measure  employevl. 

Albaiegnitts,  or  Al-Hatani,  a.d.  880,  discovered  the  rootKin 
of  the  sidar  apogee,  corrected  the  vvilue  of  the  preces*i<e. 
the  solar  excentririty,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic: 
and  published  tables.  He  is  the  first  who  made  use  ol 
sines  (instead  of  chords)  and  versed  sines.  He  found  the 
length  ofthe  year  more  accurately.  Ho  is,  beyond  all  dnubt. 
the  only  distinguished  observer  of  whom  we  know  anythin;; 
between  Hipparchus  and  Tycho  Brah^. 

Alfmganus,  or  Al-Fergani,  and  Thabet  ben  Korrak,  botli 
about  A.D.  950.  The  first  has  left  a work  on  astronomy ; (hr 
second  is  principally  remarkable  by  bis  having  revived  snoH 
notion  of  the  Greeks  (not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  but  by 
Theon)  of  a variation  in  the  position  of  the  cchpiir,  whkli 
has  been  rallevl  n trepidaiinn.  (Bee  Hist.  Ast„  Ijbrary  e/ 
Useful  Kno\cltfdge,  p.  3.3.) 

Pf>n  Yimis,  and  Abul-fVe/a,  about  a.d.  1000.  Tbr 
former,  an  Egyptian,  an  observer  and  mathematician  ol 
great  merit,  has  left  a work  containing  tables  and  obvem- 
tions.  He  first  notecl  the  time  of  the  beginning  and 
of  an  eclipse  by  taking  the  altitude  of  a star.  His  wi»rt 
shows  an  increasing  knowledge  of  trigonometry.  He 
the  first  who  employed  subsidiary  angles.  Abul-Wrft 
first  formally  used  tangents,  oolangenis,  and  secants,  vhrh 
Albategnius  had  overlooked.  He  gave  tables  of  taoueri^ 
and  cotangents. 

AlfJietragius  of  Morocco,  a.d.  lUdO,  attempted  a nevex 
ptanution  of  the  planetary  motions,  not  worthy  of  furtbrt 
notice, 

Arsachei,9i  ^aiiish  Moor,  a.d.  M)80,  has  left  some  tablr> 
[see  Tdlido,  Taulbs  iif]  of  indifTerent  accuracy.  Hisem- 
tetnpomry . Alhaxen.  wrote  on  refraction.  Geber.  sImj  t 
Spaniard,  (about  a.d.  IOmO?)  made  some  improvemeob  la 
spherical  trigonometry.  He  introduced  the  use  of  the  rosio* 
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Ahul  aoout  a.d.  1200,  ha«  left  a catalogue  of 

«tura.  and  some  iniprovemcnla  in  dialling. 

We  have  Persian  tables  (of  the  eleventh  century?)  trans- 
lated by  George  Cbrysococca,  a Greek  phyeiciaD,  in  the  four- 
teenth century ; but  the  best  known  are  thoae  of  Naair- 
eddin,  published  a.o.  1270,  under  the  protection  of  Hultffu, 
grandson  of  Jenghis  Khan,  and  conqueror  of  Persia.  The 
Persians  have  a method  of  intercalating  their  solar  years, 
which,  though  complicated,  is  of  surprising  accuracy,  hut 
when  thev  flfst  began  to  employ  it  is  unknown.  [See  Ca- 

I-KNOAR.^ 

LVifif  /(eg,  grandson  of  Timur,  a.d.  1433.  This  prince 
made  a large  number  of  observations  at  Samarcand.  His 
catalogue  of  stars  of  the  date  above-mentioned,  was,  in  its 
day.  the  most  correct  ever  published.  He  also  gave  tables 
of  geographical  latitudes  and  longitudes.  The  Emperor 
Akbar  (sixth  from  Timur,  died  1606)  also  encouraged 
astronnmv,  and  caused  many  Hindoo  works  to  be  translated 
into  Persian. 

In  China.  Cf)cht(tu-King^  a.d.  1280,  patronised  by  Kiiblai, 
brother  of  Hulagu,  and  fif\h  succ^essor  of  Jenghis  Khan 
in  the  partial  conquest  which  that  prince  made  of  China, 
made  a great  numlwr  of  good  observations.  Ho  introduced 
spherical  trigonometry,  and  rejected  the  antient  chronology.  i 
Since  the  fifteenth  century,  astronorav  has  declin^  I 
throughout  the  East.  The  Chinese  received  many  methods  I 
from  tlie  Jesuits,  but  to  little  purpose.  Among  the  Hindoos,  I 
there  are  very  few  who  can  understand  the  antient  writings.  I 
The  Turks  and  Persians  have  little  besides  astrology.  We  I 
now  proceed  with  the  chain  of  Euro|iean  astronomy. 

Astronomy  was  introduced  again  into  Europe  by  means 
of  the  Greek  writers,  mostly  through  translations  from  the 
.Arabic.  The  first  translation  of  the  Almaseit  was  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  about  ! 
A.D.  1230.  I 

SnrroiK^ftro  (an  Englishman  named  Holytcood)^  a.o.  1220,  I 
wrote  a work  on  the  sphere  taken  from  IHolemy,  &c.  It  ' 
continued  for  a long  time  in  great  repute.  He  also  wrote  on 
the  Calendar.  AlMUt  the  same  time,  Jordarm*  wrote  a i 
curious  work  on  the  Planisphere.  i 

Alon$o  X..  king  of  Castile,  a.d.  1252.  with  the  assistance 
of  Arabs  and  Jews,  formed  the  first  European  tables.  They 
iiffer  little  from  those  of  Ptolemy.  [See  ALo*<siNa  TABLKs.'j 
Roger  Bacon,  a.d.  1255,  wrote  on  the  phenomena  of  astro- 
.nomy.  (For  writers  of  this  periiHl,  not  worth  naming,  see 
Delambre,  Hitt  Ait.  Moy.  pp.  258.  444.) 

The  Cardinal  Cuna,  a.d.  1440,  wrote  on  the  correction  of  I 
the  Calendar.  He  is  said  to  have  maintained  the  motion  of 
the  earth. 

Georgf  Purbarh.  a.d.  M60,  extended  trigonometrical 
tables,  and  published  a theory  of  the  planets  based  on  that 
of  Ptolemy.  I 

John  Muller,  called  Regiomontanui,  (died  a.d.  147A.) 
made  an  abridgment  of  the  Almageat,  published  more  ex-  | 
tensive  trigonometrical  tables,  extended  various  parts  of  | 
tsigonometry.  and  was  an  observer,  though  not,  in  this  | 
respect,  superior  to  some  of  the  Arabs.  His  almanacs  were  ' 
the  first  which  were  worthy  of  Uie  name,  and  were  in  groat  , 
,*epiite. 

The  two  last-mentionefl  wTilers  deserve  some  special  | 
notice,  though  it  cannot  he  said  that  they  made  any  direct 
advances  either  in  theory  or  observation.  Their  writings,  | 
and  the  facilities  affbrdeil  by  their  tables,  undoubtedly  did 
much  to  promote  a taste  for  astronomy. 

George  n/Trebtzond,  rolled  Trapezuniiut,  who  died  a.d. 
I486,  first  translated  the  Almagest  ,/Vom  the  Greek  into 
Latin. 

Bianehim,  a.d.  1495,  pnblished  tables  similar  to  those  of 
Alonao. 

Waltherut,  died  a.d.  1504,  a pupil  of  Regiomontanus, 
made  numenius  observations,  which  were  often  reprinted.  | 
The  following  names  are  inserted  that  the  reader  may  | 
know  to  what  names  to  refer  for  the  astronomy  of  the  time  | 
immediately  prece<ling  the  promulgation  of  the  system  of 
Copernicus.  Except  in  this  point  of  view,  there  is  but  little 
interest  attached  to  their  labours : — 

Ricau».  A D.  1521.  wrote  a work  on  astronomy,  containing 
rmii'h  historical  discussion. 

li'erner  (died  a.d.  1 526)  gave  a more  correct  value  of  the 
prerefc^ion. 

Sth^er  (died  about  a d.  1531)  published  almanacs  for 
Aftv  years  : wrote  on  th>  astrolabe.  Stc. 

AJamter  (died  a.d.  If. ^2)  wrote  on  clocks  and  dta>k. 


pyacasionui  (died  a.d.  1543)  wrote  on  the  xMaveoly  mo- 
tions. 

In  1.528,  Fernel,  who  died  in  1558,  gave  a very  emreet 
measure  of  a d^rce  of  the  meridian,  from  such  insufficient 
obsenations,  that,  as  Delambre  remarks,  the  correctness 
must  have  been  accidental. 

Copemicut,  born  1473,  died  1543.  Applied  himself  to 
astronomy  from  a.d.  1500.  In  1530,  he  bad  finished  his 
tables  of  the  planets,  and  his  work  On  the  Revolult>mi  q/ 
the  Heavenly  oodiet,  containing  an  explanation  of  the  Co* 
PKR.xtCAN  SY9TKM,  Which,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say, 

I was  a revival  of  the  opinions  of  the  l^tbagorean  school  on 
I the  motion  of  the  eartn.  It  was  published  in  1543,  and  its 
I author  died  immediately  afterwards.  Copernicus  improved 
I the  lunar  tables,  and  gave,  to  a considerable  extent,  an  ex- 
planation of  celestial  phenomena  upon  his  own  system.  His 
book  is  a mixture  of  his  own  original  and  sagacious  notions 
and  of  the  old  philosophy : and  be  was  far  from  being  able 
to  answer  the  mechanical  objections  of  his  time.  What 
I might  have  struck  so  bold  a thinker,  had  be  lived  to  face 
opposition,  cannot  be  told,  but  as  the  history  stands,  we 
I shall  come  to  the  time  of  Galileo  before  we  find  all  objec- 
tions satisfactorily  answered. 

From  this  period,  at  which  the  preservation  of  printed 
works  commences,  our  limits  will  not  permit  our  giving 
more  than  the  names  of  many  astronomers.  The  reader 
must  refer  to  the  several  articles.  The  following  is  the  list 
of  those  who  are  worth  mention  between  Copernicus  and 
the  death  of  Tycho  Brah^ ; the  dates  are  generally  th^  of 
death,  but  where  that  is  not  known,  the  date  in  brackets  is 
that  of  the  publication  of  some  work. 

Co(>crnicus  . . 1543  Vigenera  . . . (1578 

Apian  ....  1552  ^ Sladt  ....  1579 

Gauricus  . . . (1552)  i Schrekeofuchsius . 1579 

Reinhold  . . . 1553  Bressius  . . .1581 

Piccolomini  . 1553  I John  of  Padua  . 1582 

Orontius  Fineus  . 1555  Kalmar.  . . .(1588) 

Gemma  Frisius  . 1555  Schuner  . . . 1590 

Royns  ....  (1555)  < Moostlinus  . . . 1590 

Bassaiitin  . . 1557  | William,  Landgrave 

Recorde  . . . 1558  of  Hesse  Cassel  . 1592 

Carelli  ....  1558  Mercator,  G.  . . 1594 

Vinet  ....  1564  l^gges  ....  1595 

Benedict  . . . (1574)  Rothman  . . . 1596 

Maurolicus  . . 1575  Galuoci  ....  (1597) 

Rheticus  . . . 1576  Plni  ....  1598 

Nonius  ....  1577  Tycho  Brahe  . . I6ul 

Of  these  must  be  mentioned — 

Reinholdi  the  friend  of  Copernicus,  and  advocate  of  his 
doctrines,  who  formed  the  Pkutxnic  Tab^xh  (which  see). 

Reeorde,  who  wrote  the  first  Enghih  treatise  on  the 
celestial  phenomena. 

Rheticui,  editor  of  the  Opue  Palatinum,  a large  trigono- 
metrical table  (which  see). 

.Afauroficua.  author  and  editor  of  several  works  and  tables. 

Soniu*,  inventor  of  an  ingenious  method  of  division  of 
the  circle,  which  has  often  caused  it  to  be  supposed  that  he 
anticipated  the  invention  of  Vernier. 

Merrator  {Gerard),  who  gave  the  first  idea  of  the  projec- 
tion known  by  his  name. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  means  of  observation  had  been 
undergoing  gradual  improvement,  more  by  attention  to  the 
construction  of  the  older  instruments,  than  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  new  principle.  The  Copernican  theory  had  its 
advocates,  but  was  not  yet  adopted  ^ many.  Algebra  bad 
been  introduced  into  roost  parts  of  Europe,  but  was  not  yet 
in  a state  to  furnish  much  assistance  in  trigonometry.  Lo- 
garithms were  not  yet  invented,  nor  do  wo  fiml  the  imtru- 
menu  fixed  in  the  meriditm,  the  teleecope,  or  (he  pendulum 
clock.  The  first  obeerver,  who  made  any  important  add*!- 
tions  to  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  as  received  from  the 
Arabs,  was  Tveho  Brahe,  to  whom  we  now  come. 

Tycho  Brahe,  born  1546,  began  to  study  astrunomy  1560; 
commenced  his  observations  at  Hoene,  an  island  near  Copen- 
hagen, 1582;  was  driven  from  thence,  1597;  died  1601.  He 
made  a catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  more  accurate  than  any 
which  preceded:  gave  the  first  table  of  refractiocs.*  dis- 
covered the  rariu/irm  and  annual  etfUfinon  (which  see)  of 
the  moon,  the  variation  of  the  motion  of  her  nodes,  and  of 
the  inclinaliun  of  her  orbit,  an<l  that  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic.  What  was  essentially  as  great  a service  as  any 
of  the  preceding,  lie  discanled  the  trepidufton  of  the  pro* 
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mmcn,  alratdj  mentioned*  which  had  more  or  lest  in* 
fee  led  all  table*  up  to  his  time;  he  alto  ascertained  that 
comets  (those  of  his  day*  of  coarse)  were  further  removed 
from  the  earth  than  the  moon ; in  fact,  that  they  bad  no 
parallax  which  his  iustruments  could  discover,  thus  refuting 
the  notion  that  they  were  atmospheric  bodies.  He  greatly 
improved  and  extended  the  instruments  in  use  as  well  as 
all  the  method*  of  observation. 

Tycho  Brahd  diid  not  admit  the  Copemican  tbeorv ; but 
subslitutod  for  it  one  of  bis  own.  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  J^eAonie  tyitem.  This  consisted  in  supposing 
tho  sun  to  move  round  the  earth,  hut  all  the  other  planets 
to  move  round  the  tun,  being  also  carried  with  it  round  the 
earth.  This  system  explains  all  the  appearances  as  well  as 
that  of  Clopemicus ; and  we  must  say  (though  it  is  always 
usual  to  reproach  Tycho  for  refusing  to  admit  tho  simple 
system  of  Copernicus)  that  by  this  means  the  then  unan- 
swerable arguments  against  the  Copemican  system  were 
avoided.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  but  the  aberration 
light  (a  comparatively  recent  discovery),  which  is  demon- 
strably conclusive  in  favour  of  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
[See  AuiRaanoK,  Moriow  (Apparint).]  The  system 
of  Tycho  is  said  to  have  been  promulgated  by  some  of  the 
antients,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  inferior  planeta. 

The  reformation  (as  it  was  called)  of  the  calendar  took 
place  in  168‘2.  under  Pope  Oregoiy  XIII.  As  the  views  of 
tbc«e  who  made  the  change  were  rather  theological  than 
astronomioal.  we  shall  only  here  mention  the  fact  and  the 
disputes  it  gave  rise  to;  referring  for  further  inlbrmation  to 
Calbnoar,  Clavius,  Vibta,  Scaligbr  (Josxph). 

From  the  lime  of  the  death  of  Tycho  Brahd,  to  that  of 
Newton,  which  forms  the  next  great  epoch  in  the  history  of 
astronomy,  we  can  only  dwell  generally  on  a few  leading 
ducoveries.  To  enable  the  reader  to  search  Airther,  we 
give  a table  of  all  the  names  between  the  deaths  of  Tycho 
Brahi  and  Newton  which  Delarobre  has  thought  worthy 
of  any  mention,  with  some  few  additions.  The  names 
mentioned  from  1581  to  1727,  which  are  not  in  this 
list,  will  be  found  in  the  next.  The  year  of  death  is  given 
opposite  to  each  name;  or  where  that  is  not  known,  the 
year  of  some  publication  is  given  in  brackets.  The  dates 
are  principally  from  Weidler,  and  several  from  Delarobre, 
compared  with  those  in  the  first  edition  of  I^ilande's  Astro- 
nomy. 


Auxout  . . . 
Bouillaud 
Mercator.  Nic. 
Mouton  . . 
Buot  . . , 
Huyghens  , . 
Ricner  . . . 
Hooke  . . 
Duhamel  . . 
Gregory,  Dav. 
Roomer  . . 


1693 

1694 
1694 

1694 

1695 

1695 

1696 
1703 
1706 
1708 
1710 


Cassini,  Dom. 
Cotes  .... 
Leibnitx  . . . . 
Lahire,  Phil.  . . 
Lahire,  Gabriel  P. 
Flamsteed  . . 
Keill  . . . . , 
Wren  .... 
Wurzelbaur  . . 
Newton  . ...  , 


1712 

1716 

1716 

1718 

1719 
1719 
1721 
1723 

(1725; 

172- 


Tycho  Brah6 

. 1601 

Galileo  . . . 

1642 

Bayer  . . . 

. (1603) 

Gascoyne  . . 

1644 

Vieta  . . 

. 1603 

Uerigonius  . 

. (I64J) 

Nunez  . , . 

. (1605) 

Langrenus 

1644 

Sculiger,  Jo. 

. 1609 

BartoU  . . 

. (1644) 

Clavius . . . 

. 1612 

Rheita  . . . 

(1645) 

Pitiseus  . . 

. 1613 

Fontana  . . . 

. (1646) 

Calvisius  . . 

. 1615 

Cavalerius  « 

1647 

J-  B.  Porta  . 

. 1615 

lA>ngomontanuB 

. 1647 

Wright  . . 

. 1615 

Durret  . . 

(1649) 

Fabndus  . 

. 1616 

Argoli  . . . 

. 1650 

Magini  . . 

. J6I7 

De^rtes  . . 

1650 

Napier  . . .' 

. 1617 

Scheiner  . . . 

. 1650 

Uoinus  . . 

. (1619) 

Wing  . . . 

(1651) 

Tarde  . . . 

(1620) 

Petavius  . . . 

. 1652 

Marius  . . 

. 1624 

Gassendi  . . 

1655 

Adr.  Komanus 

. 1625 

Licetus  . . . 

. 16.56 

Gunter  . . 

. 1626 

Morinus  . . 

1656 

Sneliius  . . 

1626 

Tacquet  , . . 

. 1660 

Wendelinus 

. (1626) 

Street  . . . 

(1661) 

Blaeu  . . . 

(1628) 

Malvasia  . . . 

. (1662) 

Vlacq  . , . 

. (1628) 

Levera  . . . 

(1663) 

BnuR.  . . . 

1630 

Cunitia  (Maria) 

. 1664 

Malapertius 

. 1630 

Deusingius 

1666 

Vernier  . , 

(163)) 

Lubicnietskv 

. (1667) 

Kepler  . . . 

. 1631 

Townley  . , , 

. (1670) 

Lansberg  . . 

1632 

Kiccioh  . . 

1671 

Stev'inus  . . . 

. 1633 

MutUi  . . . 

. (1673) 

Bartschius 

1633 

Koberval  . . 

1675 

ByrKB  . . 

. 1633 

De  Billy  . . . 

. 1679 

Norwood  . . 

(1633) 

Borelli  . . . 

1679 

Hahrecht  . . 

. 1634 

Doerfel  . . . 

. (1660) 

Metius  . , 

1635 

Lefevre  . . . 

1683 

Schirkhardt 

. 1635 

Picard  . , . 

. 1684 

Peyresc  . . 

1637 

Hevellus  . . 

1687 

Reinerius  . . 

. 1639 

Pound  . . . 

. (1687) 

Horrox  . . 

1641 

Greenwood  , 

(1689) 

Crabtree 

. 1641 

SMhWud  . . 

. 1689 

AS  we  approach  an  age  in  which  discoveries  proceed 
rapidly,  it  would  disturb  the  order  of  time  if  we  were  to 
enumerate  those  of  individuals  together.  Wo  shall  there- 
fore give  the  dates  in  chroaolc^ical  order  of  the  principal 
accessions  to  the  science,  keeping,  aocur^ng  to  our  original 
plan,  only  enough  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
points  worthy  of  fiirtber  reference. 

1581,  or  thereabouts,  Cialileo  remarks  the  isoebronism  of 
the  pendulum. 

1596.  Kepler's  fifyr/en'ufn  Coemogra'^icum,  containing 
fanciful  analogies  between  the  orbiu  of  the  planeU  and  the 
regular  solids  of  geometry. 

1603.  Bayer's  maps,  in  which  the  stars  are  first  denoted 
by  letters. 

1604.  Kepler  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  law  of  re- 
fraction. 

1609.  Galileo  made  a telescope  from  a general  descrip- 
tion of  a magnifying  instrument  made  by  one  Jansen,  in 
Holland.  He  used  a concave  olnecl  glass.  Jansen  a convex. 
Kepler  publishes  his  work  on  >fa»,  in  which  he  estublishes, 
from  Tycho  Brahd’s  observations,  the  elliptic  form  of  the 
orbit,  and  the  proportionality  of  the  areas  to  the  time*. 
Those  are  called  Kepler  s first  and  second  laics. 

1610.  Galileo  announces  the  discoveries  of  Jupiter's 
satellites— of  spots  on  the  moon— of  nebulffi — of  some  new 
appe^nces  iu  Saturn,  afterwards  found  to  proceevi  from 
the  ring— phases  of  Venus.  He  also  discovers  the  diurnal 
libration  of  tho  moon,  and  that  in  latitude.  Harriot  observes 
the  spots  on  sun.  (This  fact  has  only  been  known 
from  examination  of  Harriot's  papers  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  appears  he  got  telescopes  from  Holland.) 

1611.  Lyncean  academy  founded.  Galileo  observes  the 
spots  on  the  sun. 

1614.  Napier's  invention  of  logarithms. 

1616.  Prohibitiou  of  the  theory  ofCopemicus  by  the  Ro- 
man court. 

1617.  SnolHus  measures  an  arc  of  the  meridian  at  Lev- 
den.  This  was  the  first  done  by  triangulation,  but  asir^ 
nomical  instruments  were  not  yet  sutticicntly  perfect  to 
make  this  method  much  better  than  the  old  one. 

1618.  announces  hts  third  law,  that  the  squares 
of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  in  proportion  to  the 
cubes  of  their  distances  from  the  sun. 

1619.  Snellius  discovers  the  law  of  refraction  from  one 
medium  into  another. 

1626.  Wendelinus  determines  t):»  diminution  of  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecliptic.  He  also  extended  Kepler's  law  to 
Jupiter's  satellites,  and  ascertained  the  sun's  parallax. 

1627.  Tlve  Budolphine  Tables  published  bv  Kepler,  from 
the  observations  of  Tycho  Brah4. 

1631.  Gassendi  first  observed  the  transit  of  Mercury  over 
the  sun's  disc->  measured  the  diameter  of  Mercury,  and 
predicted  that  of  Venus  with  success.  Vernier  publisbes 
his  invention  of  the  instrument  which  bears  bis  name. 

1633.  Norwood  measured  the  meridian  from  York  to  Lon- 
don. and  gave  a more  accurate  value  of  tho  degree  than  his 
predecessors.  Descartes  produced  his  system  of  vortices. 
Galileo  is  oblig^  to  recant  his  Copemican  opinions  by  the 
Inquisition  of  ^me.  ■ 

1639.  Horrox  and  Crabtree  first  observed  a transit  of 
Venus  over  the  sun's  disc.  The  former  ascertained  the 
diameter  of  Venus.  They  were  the  only  two  who  saw  this 
particular  transit 

1640.  Gascoyne  applied  the  telescope  to  the  quadrant 
and  a micrometer  to  the  telescope. 

1646.  Fontana  observes  Jup  ter's  belts. 

1647.  Selenographia  of  Hevelius,  in  which  the  moon's 
libration  in  longitude  is  announced. 

1650.  Scheiner  constructs  a convex  obje<’t  glasa  tele 


1654,  Huyghots  completes  the  disoovery  ol  Satuso  s ring 
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!655.  Hujrf^liens  diftcorera  Satum’ft  fourth  satellite. 

J6S7.  Academia  del  Cimento  founded. 

1658.  lluyghens  made  the  first  pendulum  clock. 

1659.  lluyghens  improved  the  micrometer. 

1660.  Mouton  applied  the  simple  pendulum  to  observa- 
tions of  differences  of  right  ascension,  and  measured  the 
sun’s  diameter  very  correctly  by  it. 

1662.  Royal  Society  of  London  incorporated.  Cassini 
begins  his  researches  on  refraction. 

1663.  Gre^ry  makes  his  retleeting  telescope. 

1665.  Cassini  determines  the  time  of  rotation  of  Jupiter, 
and  publishes  the  first  Tables  of  the  Satellites. 

1666.  Cassini  determines  the  rotation  ofMars^and  makes 
a first  approximation  to  that  of  Venus.  Academy  of  Sciences 
founded  at  Paris,  and  observatory  first  thought  of  and 
commenced  ir\  the  following  year.  Auaout  applied  the 
micrometer  to  the  telescope  without  any  knowledge  of  Gas- 
coyne. Newton  first  turned  his  attention  to  gravitation. 

1667.  Auzout  and  Picard  applied  the  telescope  to  the 
mural  ouadrant,  without  knowing  that  Gascoyne  had  pre- 
ceded them. 

1668.  Cassini's  second  Tables  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 

1669.  Newton  made  his  first  reflecting  telescope. 

1670.  Mouton's  first  use  of  interpolations. 

1671 . Picanl  and  l^hire  publish  their  degree  of  the  meri*  , 
dian,  obtained  by  measuring  from  Paris  to  Amiens.  Richer, 
in  a voyage  to  Cayenne,  observes  the  shortening  of  the 
seconds'  pendulum  in  approach!^  the  equator.  Cassini  dis- 
covers Saturn’s  fifth  satellite.  IHamsteed  begins  observing 
St  Derby.  Cassini  begins  the  observations  which  led  to  his 
ditcovery  of  the  inclination  of  the  lunar  equator,  and  the 
coincidence  of  its  nodes  with  those  of  the  orbit. 

1672.  Cassini  discovers  Saturn’s  third  satellite. 

1673.  Huyghens  publishes  his  Horfilngimn  Osdllalo^ 
Wum,  in  which  ore  found  the  first  theorems  on  central 
forces  and  centrifugal  force.  Flamsteed  explains  the  equa- 
tion of  time. 

1674.  Hook  revived  the  idea  of  attraction,  but  without 
assigning  any  law.  or  connecting  it  with  any  observed 
facts.  Spring  watches  mode  uuder  the  direction  of  Huy- 
gbens. 

1675.  Roemer  announces  his  discovery  of  the  velocity  of 
light  bv  means  of  Jupiter  s satellites.  Greenwich  obser- 
vatory founded. 

1679.  Halley  (who  went  to  St.  Helena  for  the  purpose) 
published  his  Caialogw  qf  Southern  Stan. 

1679.  Appearance  of  the  Connaittance  det  Terns. 

1680.  Flamsteed  gave  the  law  of  the  annual  equation  of 
the  mcK>n.  and  corrected  the  tables  accordingly. 

1682.  Newton,  who  had  laid  aside  bis  theory  of  gravi- 
tation when  he  found  it  not  capable  of  verification  by  taking 
the  best  measures  of  the  earth  in  use,  hears  of  Picara's  more 
accurate  measurement,  tries  it,  and  finds  a remarkable 
degree  of  nearness  to  the  result  deduced  from  his  celebrated 
law. 

1683.  Cassini  and  Lahire  discontinue  till  1700  the  arc 
begun  in  1680. 

1684.  Casaini  discovers  Saturn’s  fi^rst  and  second  satel- 
lite. 

1687.  Newton  publishes  the  Principia. 

1689.  Roomer  first  used  the  transit  instrument;  that  is, 
fixed  a telescope  in  the  meridian  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
trinsita 

1690.  Huyghens’  theoretical  determination  of  the  ellip- 
brity  of  the  earth.  Catalogue  of  Hevelius  published. 

1693.  Cassini's  third  tables  of  Jupiter’s  satellites.  An- 
nouncement of  bis  discoveries  on  libration.  Halley  dis- 
covers the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  motion. 

1700.  The  Cassinis  (D.  and  J.)  extend  the  arc  which  the 
former  had  begun  southward. 

1706.  Halley  first  predicted  the  return  of  a comet,  vis. 
that  of  1 758. 

1711.  ^rlin  Observatory  founded. 

‘ 1714.  J.  Casaini  discovers  the  incUnatioo  of  the  orbit  of 
Saturn's  fifth  satellite. 

1715.  J.  Cassini  discovers  the  divisions  of  Saturn's  ring. 

1718.  Bradley  publishes  his  tables  of  Jupiter's  satellites. 

J.  Cassini  and  Maraldi  complete  at  Dunkirk  the  arc  ta'gua 

Cassini. 

1725.  Flamsteed's  Hiitoria  Calestit.  Petersburg  Ob- 

founded.  Harrison's  compensation  pendulum. 

1726.  Blaochini  determines  the  rotation  of  Venus. 

1724  Graham  invented  the  mercurial  pendulum. 


1727.  Bradley  discovert  aberration.  Death  of  Newton. 

We  have  now  brought  the  history  to  a most  remarkable 
epoch.  The  great  comparative  perfection  of  instruments, 
ino  invention  of  the  telescope,  of  the  micrometer,  of  the 
clock,  of  logarithms,  the  introduction  of  algebra,  the  inven- 
tion of  fluxions.  and  tho  establishment  of  the  theory  of 
gravitation,  in  England  at  least,  were  so  many  steps  each 
of  magnitude  unequalled  in  former  times.  But  the  most 
meritorious  labours  of  tho  preceding  table  are  not  those 
which  make  most  show.  It  takes  as  much  spare  to  sny  that 
Cassini  discovered  a satellite  of  Saturn  as  that  Flam-steed 
published  the  Histnria  Caelestis ; but  the  first  might  have 
been  left  to  the  present  day  without  much  loss,  whereas  the 
latter  was  a new  era  in  sidereal  astronomy.  It  would  have 
done  more  for  astronomy  than  the  mathematical  Syntaxis 
of  Ptolemy,  had  it  been  similarly  circumstanced : that  is, 
tho  work  of  Ptolemy  contained  only  a simple  account  of 
what  had  been  done  before,  with  no  material  improvements 
either  in  methods  or  instruments ; whereas  that  of  Flam- 
steed contained  both,  and  gave  a calalo^e  of  stars  suvdi  as 
had  not  been  published  before.  [See  Flawstkkd.]  We 
cannot  here  help  noticing  the  great  use  of  scientific  societies. 
The  theory  of  Newton  was  lying  idle  in  his  hands  for  ten 
Years,  because  he  doubtc<l  its  conformity  to  fact ; and  had 
he  not  happened  one  evening  at  tho  Royal  Society  to  hear 
accidentally  of  the  measurement  of  Picard,  it  is  possiblo 
that  the  Pn'nrt^i’a  might  never  have  been  puLlishod. 
Various  methods  and  instruments  have  been  invented  over 
again  by  those  who  were  igiuiraiU  of  what  their  predcccsaurs 
had  done ; the  practical  iuconvcnicnce  of  which  is  obvious, 
added  to  the  injury  accruing  to  science  by  the  national 
feeling  which  discussions  concerning  tho  right  to  inventioas 
has  pr^uced  in  several  instances. 

The  distinct  part  of  Newton’s  great  discovery,  which  is 
seldom  well  untierstood  by  any  who  have  not  studied  it,  is — 
not  the  notioti  of  attraction,  which  had  occurred  to  many 
I among  the  antients,  and  to  Borelli,  it  is  stated,  and  H(X)k 
among  the  modems— not  the  law,  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  Bouillaud  or  Bullialdus — but  tlie  proof  that  the 
mechanical  deductions  from  this  law  of  attraction  really 
do  represent  tho  celestial  phenomena ; a combination  of 
improvements  m mechanics  and  mathematics  which  none 
but  the  inventor  of  tluxiuns  could  have  made,  and  a speci- 
men of  sagacity  which  it  needed  the  author  of  tho  optics 
to  display.  Still  less  is  it  true,  as  many  believe,  that  tlio 
Newtonian  theory  is  the  Copemican.  wften  they  speak  of 
Newton  as  the  establisher  (rf  the  latter.  Afier  what  we 
have  said,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  this  further  than  to 
observe,  that  it  was  Galileo  who  destroyed  the  mechanicul 
objections  to  the  notions  of  Copernicus,  by  the  sound  system 
of  dynamics  of  which  he  was  the  inventor;  and  who 
re-enforced  the  notions  of  Copernicus,  by  arguments  of  the 
most  forcible  character  drawn  from  probability.  But  it  was 
Bradley  who  by  his  discovery  of  Ahkrkation  (which  see) 
furnished  the  direct  and  unanswerable  proof  of  the  earth's 
motion ; and  it  is  a coincidence  worlli  remembering,  that 
the  year  of  the  death  of  Newton  was  that  of  this  remarkable 
accession  as  well  to  physics  as  to  practical  astronomy. 

Wo  shall  now  proceed  to  sketen  the  annals  of  astruiiomy 
from  the  death  of  Newton  to  the  present  time. 

The  interval  between  the  death  of  Newton  anti  the 
present  lime  may  be  divided  into  two  ports : the  first  reach- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  century,  abounding  in  roagnificcnt 
discoveries  both  of  analysis  and  observation ; the  remainder 
more  distinguished  by  efforts  to  extend,  correct,  and  metho- 
dise tho  results  of  the  first.  In  giving  a few,  as  well  of  the 
distinguished  names,  as  of  their  disoovorios,  we  cannot 
help  oDserving  with  regret,  that  in  all  the  histories  which 
have  been  published,  as  well  of  astronomers  as  of  their 
labours,  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  chronology, 
and  the  dates  given  in  different  works  very  ofU'n  differ. 
In  fact,  we  know  of  no  work  to  which  we  can  refer  the 
reader  in  which  he  will  be  certain  to  find  the  exact  dates  of 
all  the  principal  researches.  Lalande’s  DU>liographie  Astro- 
nomique  ana  Professor  Airy’s  report  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation are  honorable  exceptions  in  most  points,  and  to  them 
we  have  been  much  indebted.  The  latter  is  confined  to 
the  present  century.  In  collecting,  therefore,  such  facu  as 
have  come  in  our  way,  we  do  not  pretend  to  give  a com- 
plete list  of  what  has  been  done,  or  even  of  the  principal 
points. 

The  following  is  the  list  uf  names  from  the  death  of 
Newton,  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding . -- 
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C^adbet'er  . . 

(1723)  I 

Maraldi  II.  (J.D.) 

1788 

Maraldi,  J.  P.  . . 

1729 

Roy  ..... 

1789 

Blanchini  . . . 

1729 

Favre 

1790 

Louville  • . . 

1732  I 

Lcgentil  . . . 

1792 

Manfredi  , . . 

1739 

Hell 

1792 

Sharp  .... 

1742 

Triesnecker  . . 

(1792) 

Hall*.  .... 

1742 

BaUly 

1793 

Bird 

(1745) 

.Sorun  ...  a 

1794 

Maclaurin  . . . 

1746 

Du  Sejour  . a . 

1794 

Cbfltelel  (Mod.  du) 

1749 

Pingr6  .... 

1796 

Graham  . . . 

1751 

Maraldi,  J.  P.  111. 

1797 

Whiston  . . . . 

1755 

Bonla  .... 

1799 

Marinoni  . 

1755 

I..emonmer  . . . 

1799 

Cassini  II.  (James) 

1756 

Montucla  . . . 

1799 

Fontencllc  . . 

1 756 

Liesganig  . . . 

1799 

Ximenes  . . . 

(1757) 

Swanberg  . . . 

(1800) 

Bouguer  . . . 

1758 

Cassini  IV.  (Comte)  (1800) 

Maupertuis  . . 

1759 

Kamsden  . . . 

1800 

Godin  . . . 

1760 

Cousin  . • . 

1800 

Simpson.  T.  . . 

176U 

Bory  .... 

1801 

Dollond  . . . 

1761 

Jeaurat  . . . . 

1803 

Bradlev  . . . 

1762 

Mi'chain  . . . 

1804 

Lacaillc  . . . 

1762 

J.U1  I.ande,  J.  . . 

1607 

Maver,  T.  . . 

i;i!2 

Cavendish  . . . 

1810 

Bliss  .... 

1764 

Maskelyne  . . 

1811 

Horrebow  . . . 

I/G4 

Laprange  . . 

1813 

Clairaut  . . . 

1765 

Wollaston,  Fr.  . 

. 1815 

De  Lisle  . . . 

1768 

Messier  . . . 

1617 

Beccaria  . . . 

(1768) 

Burkhardt . . . 

. 1817 

Frisi  .... 

(1768) 

Mudge  .... 

1821 

Chappe  . . . 

1769 

Herschel.  W.  . 

1822 

Long  .... 

1770 

Delambre  . . . 

1822 

Pemberton 

1771 

Lambton  . . 

1822 

Fontaine  . . 

1771 

Hutton  • . . . 

1623 

La  Condaminc  . 

1774 

Bode  . . . 

1826 

Harrison  . . . 

1776 

Fraunhofer  « . 

1626 

Ferguson  . . . 

1776 

Piazzi  . . . 

1826 

Pezetiai  . . . 

1776 

Laplace  . . . 

1827 

Zanotti  . . . 

1762 

Wollaston,  W.  . 

1828 

Wargentin  . . 

1783 

Young  . . . 

1829 

Mayer,  C.  . . 

1783 

Fallows  . . . 

1831 

Le.xell  . . 

(1783) 

Pons  .... 

. 1831 

D Alembert  . . 

1783 

Foster  .... 

1631 

Euler  .... 

1783 

Oriaiii  . . . 

1832 

Cassini  111.  (L 

Zach  .... 

1832 

Thurv)  . . . 

1784 

\ Groombridge 

1832 

BoscovicU  . . 

1787 

1 I.«gendre  . . . 

1833 

Mason  . . . 

1787 

1 Brioschi  . . 

1833 

Pouchy  . . . 

1788 

1 Caturegli 

1833 

1731.  Hadley's  quadrant  invented 

1 732.  Maraldi  (II.)  improves  the  theory  of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  by  obi^rvution.  The  introduction,  by  Maupertuis,  of 
the  Newtonian  Theor)'  into  France.  Wnght's  Lunar  Tables. 

1736.  Maupertuis,  &c.  measure  an  arc  in  Lapland,  aiid 
Bouguer  and  La  Cundamine  in  Pcni. 

1737.  Lacaillc  and  Cassini  de  Thury  re*measure  the  arc 
of  D.  Cassini.  Cloiraut  improves  the  theory  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth. 

1739.  Dunthom's  Lunar  Tables. 

174U.  J.  Caasini’s  Astronomy  published,  eontainini; 
many  new  tables  from  his  own  and  his  father's  obser>  aiions. 

1744.  Euler  s Tkeoria  Motuum,  Stc.  the  first  analytical 
work  on  the  planetary  motions. 

1 745.  Braaley  discovers  the  nutation.  Bird  began  to 
improve  the  graduation  of  mathematical  instruments. 

1746.  Euler's  Solar  and  Lunar  Tables.  Wargentin's 
Tables  of  Jupiter’s  Satellites. 

1747.  Euler,  Clairaut,  and  D'Alembert.  Various  re> 
searches  in  the  planetary  theory.  Mayer's  confirmation  of 
Cassini's  theory  of  librntion,  by  obserMUion. 

1748.  Bouguer  proposes  a micrometor  with  two  object- 
glasses,  but  nut  that  of  Dollond.  Euler's  prize  essay  on  the 
motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

1749.  Euler's  and  D Alembert's  researches  on  the  pre- 
cession, D'Alembert's  on  the  nutation.  Clairaut's  on  the 
motion  of  the  Lunar  Apogee.  Halley's  Tables. 

1750.  Mayer  first  uses  c(/ttrt(ro«.To/’cwnfi/ion.  Bosco\ich 
measuros  an  arc  at  Rimini. 

1751.  Lacaille  goes  to  observe  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1 7.S2.  Lacaille  measures  an  arc  at  the  Cape. 

1753.  Dollond  makes  hit  double  object-glass  micrometer. 
Mayer  s first  idea  of  the  repeating  cirde. 


1754.  Chappo  publishes  the  solar  and  lunar  laU«a  of 
Halley.  Clairaut's  Lunar  Tables. 

1756.  D'Alembert's  researches  on  the  figure  of  theoarth; 
Euler's  on  the  variation  of  the  elements  of  elliptic  orbits. 
Mayer's  catalogue  of  zodiacal  stars.  Clairaut's  researclret  oit 
the  perturbations  of  comets. 

1757.  Lacaille's  Aatronnmi«e  Fundam^ita. 

1758.  Lacaille's  Solar  I'ables.  D llond's  achromatic 
ohJecUglass.  Clairaut  and  Lalandc's  researches  on  Halley  's 
comet. 

1759.  Lalando  publishes  Halley's  Planetary  Tables. 

1761.  Transit  of  Venus.  Maskelync  at  St.  Helena. 

1 762.  Euler  and  Cljiraut's  researches  on  the  pciiurbation» 
of  comets. 

1763.  Lacaille's  catalogue  of  southern  stars. 

1764.  Lalantie  confirms  Mayer's  olh!>ervaii<ms  of  libration. 
I..agrange't  prize  essay  on  hbratiun,  coninining  the  first 
application  of  the  principle  of  vertical  velocities.  Mason  and 
Dixon  begin  the  measurement  of  an  arc  in  Pennsylvania. 

1765.  Harrison  gains  the  parliamentary  reward  tor 
chronometer. 

1766.  Lagrange's  theory  of  Jupiter's  Satellites.  Bailly's 
; ditto. 

I 1 767.  T'\nX  Sauiical  Almanac 

1768.  Beccaria  measures  an  arc  in  Piedmont,  and  Lies 
ganig  in  Hungary. 

1769.  Transit  of  Venus. 

1778.  Mayer's  Solar  and  Lunar  Tables. 

1771.  Badly 's  further  resean-hes  on  Jupiter's  satellites. 

1 772.  Bode't  late  of  the  distances  of  the  planets. 

1773.  Lagrange's  researches  on  the  attraction  of  splie- 
roids.  Laplace  on  the  secular  inequaUties  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. 

1774.  Maskelyne's  observations  on  i<val  attrnctioD  at 
Schehallien. 

1780.  Mason's  Lunar  Tables. 

1781.  Herschel  discovers  the  new  planet  now  called 
Uranus.  Messier's  cntalugue  of  Nebula*. 

1782.  Laplace  finds  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of  Uranus. 
I.4iplaco‘s  researdies  on  the  attraction  of  spheroids. 

1783.  Nouct's  tables  of  Uranus. 

1784.  Laplace's  researches  on  the  stability  of  the  solar 
system,  on  the  relation  between  the  longitudes  of  Jupiters 
first  three  satellites,  and  on  the  great  inequality  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn.  General  Roy  measures  a base  on  Hounslow 
Heath  for  the  connexion  of  the  observ  atories  of  Paris  and 
Greenwich.  Herschel's  catalogue  of  Nebulto. 

1786.  Lagrange  gives  the  differential  equations  for  the 
variations  of  the  elliptic  elements. 

1787.  Laplace's  theory  of  Saturn’s  ring,  and  explanation 
of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  moan  motion.  Henichel 
discovert  two  satellites  of  Uranus.  Legendre  and  General 
Roy  finish  the  connexion  of  the  observatories  of  Paris  and 
Greenwich.  Beginning  of  the  trigonometrical  suney  io 
England.  Herschcl's  first  observations  with  his  forty-foot 
telescope. 

1788.  Mecaniqw  Analytique. 

1 789.  Herseltel  measures  the  ruiation  of  Saturn,  and 
discovers  the  first  and  second  satellites  of  Saturn.  De- 
lambre's  tables  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

1790.  Herschel  determines  the  rotation  of  Saturn's  ring, 
and  discovers  two  more  satellites  of  Uranus.  Delambre  t 
tables  of  Uranus.  Maskelyne's  catalogue. 

1792.  Beginning  of  the  French  survey.  Taylor's  Logs- 
rilhms.  I.,alande's  improved  Planetary  Tables.  Zacb'k 
first  Solar  Tables,  and  Catalogue  of  Stars.  The  eigA/ie/A 
comet,  whose  orbit  has  l>een  calculated,  discovered  by  Mus 
Herschel. 

1793.  I«ap1ace  on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  figure  of 
the  Earth.  Schneter  determines  the  rotation  of  Venus. 

1794.  Herschel  discovers  the  fifth  and  sixth  satellites  of 
Uranus.  No  one.  except  Kir  W.  Herschel,  has  ever  seen 
all  the  satellites  of  Uranus.  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  very  lately 
tletermincd  some  elements  of  the  first  and  second,  which 
acconl  very  closely  with  those  given  by  his  father.  He  has 
not  found  the  rest,  which  may  arise  from  the  unfavourable 
southern  position  of  the  planet. 

1 795.  Hersclvel's  observations  on  variable  stars,  and  se> 
paratlon  of  the  milky  way  into  stars. 

1796.  Establishment  of  the  French  Institute.  Hersebet 
gives  strong  presumptions  that  the  rotations  of  Jupiters 
satellites  are  of  the  same  duration  as  their  orbiul 
tions.  Orianl  on  tba  perturbations  of  Mercury. 
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1 797.  Delambre'ft  ob^n'^tion*  on  refnu'tion.  Laplace's 
theory  of  tides. 

1 798.  Cavendish  demonstrates  and  measures  the  mutual 
attraction  of  metal  balls. 

1799.  Commencement  of  the  Mecaniqtu  CiUtie. 

1 799>1804.  Humboldt's  voyage  and  observations  in  South 
America. 

1800.  Wollaston’s  circumpolar  catalogue.  Bode’s  maps 
and  catalogue.  Mudge  begins  his  great  arc  of  the  men* 
dian,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Clifton  in  Yorkshire. 

1801.  Lalaode  s eatalc^ue.  Piazzi  discovers  the  planet 
Ceres.  Swanberg  begins  the  measurement  of  an  arc  in 
Lapland. 

180‘i.  Olbers  discovers  the  planet  Pallas.  Lambton  begins 
the  measurement  of  an  arc  in  India.  Herscliel’t  catalogue 
of  Nebulm. 

1 803.  Cagnoli’s  catalogue.  Herscbel  observes  the  changes 
in  the  position  of  double  sta». 

1804.  Harding  discovers  the  planet  Juno.  Piazzi  gives 
the  proper  motion  of  300  stars.  Zach's  Solar  Tables. 

1803.  Legendre,  method  of  least  squares.  Discussion  on 
the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  from  this  date  to  1825. 

1806.  Completion  of  the  French  survey  by  M^chain  and 
Delambrc.  Delambre's  Solar  Tables,  and  Tables  of  Re* 
fraction.  Burg's  Lunar  Tables.  Carlini's  Tables  of  Re- 
fraction. Pond's  catalogue  of  North  Polar  Distances  (alti- 
tude and  azimuth  instrument).  Hcrschel  suspects  the 
motion  of  the  whole  solar  system  towards  the  constellation 
Hercules. 

1807.  Olbers  discovers  the  plsnet  Vesta.  Extension 
of  the  French  arc  into  Spain.  Piazzi's  catalogue  of  120 
stars. 

1809.  l.agrange  and  I^place's  Researches  on  the  Plane- 
tary Theory. 

1809.  Troughton  improves  the  division  of  graduated 
instruments.  Ivory's  Theorems  on  the  Figure  of  the 
Earth. 

1810.  Grootnbridge's  Tables  of  Refraction.  Carlini's 
Solar  Tables.  Lindenau's  Tables  of  Venus. 

1811.  Lindenau's  Tables  of  Mars. 

1812.  Trougbton's  mural  circle  mounted  at  Greenwich. 
Zach's  Tables  of  Aberration.  Burckbardt's  Tables  of  the 
Moon. 

1813.  Bessel's  Refractions  (from  Bradlev).  Lindenau's 
Tables  of  Mercury.  Pond's  catalogue  of  North  Polar  Dis- 
tances (circle). 

1814.  Piazzi's  catalogue  of  7646  stars,  the  best  and 
largest  extant. 

1815.  Brinkley's  Tables  of  Refraction. 

1816.  lindenau'sDetermioationoftheNutation.  Poisson's 
Researches  on  the  Planetary  Perturbations. 

1817.  Delambre's  Tables  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 

1818.  Bessel's  Fundomenta  A$tTonomi<t.  Pons  dis- 
covers a comet  of  short  period,  now  called  by  the  name  of 
Encke. 

1820.  Astronomical  Society  of  London  founded. 

1821.  Observatory  of  the  CaM  of  (jood  Hope  founded. 
Bouvard’s  Tables  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus.  The 
Greenwich  Observatory  first  introduced  circle  observahons 
by  reflexion.  Poisson  on  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes. 

1822.  Paramatta  observatory  founded.  Harding’s  i 
CaeU$ti*. 

1823.  Beginning  of  the  erection  of  Cambridn  observa- 
tory. Ivory’s  Researches  on  Refraction.  Encke  infers  a 
resisting  medium  of  ver>'  little  density,  from  observations  of 
the  comet  of  1818  (an  unsettled  point). 

1824.  Herscbel,  J..  and  South,  Catalogue  of  Double 
Stars.  Daraoiseau’s  Lunar  Tables. 

1825.  Commencement  of  Berlin  zones.  Second  mural 
circle  (Jones)  erected  at  Greenwich. 

1826.  Biela  discovers  the  comet  of  short  period  known 
by  his  name. 

1827.  Astronomical  Society's  Catalogue.  Struve’s  Cata- 
logue of  31)2  Double  Stars. 

1828.  Professor  Airy  discovers  a long  inequality  in  the 
motions  of  the  Earth  and  Venus.  Captain  Kater's  vertical 
collimator. 

1829.  Pond's  Catalogue  of  720  Stars.  Poisson  on  the 
Attraction  of  Spheroids. 

1830.  Sir  J.  Horschel's  Measures  of  1236  Double  Stars. 

The  following  list  of  puhUc  ob»er\t\tones  now  in  action 

IS  taken  from  tne  Report  to  the  British  Association  above 
— 


Greenwich. 

Turin. 

Berlin. 

Oxford. 

Milan. 

Gotha. 

Cambridge. 

Padua. 

Mannheim 

Edinburgh. 

Bologna. 

Speyer, 

Munich. 

Dublin. 

Modena. 

Armagh. 

C.  of  Good  Hope. 

Naples. 

Palanno. 

Gottingen. 

Vienna. 

Paramatta. 

Abo. 

Cracow. 

Madras. 

Altona. 

Warsaw. 

Bombay. 

Bremen. 

WUna. 

St.  Helena. 

Christiania. 

Ofen. 

Parts.  Dorpat.  Kremsmunstei, 

Marseilles.  Copenhagen.  Brussels. 

Geneva.  Kbnigsberg.  Cadis. 

There  is  no  public  observatory  in  America.  We  find  iz 
Lalande  (Btbliographie,  4^.)  notices  of  the  following,  not 
mentioned  in  the  above  list,  and.  we  presume,  extinct:— 
Su  Petersburg.  Malta,  Danzig,  Lisbon,  and  Weissenburg. 
That  of  St.  Petersburg  is  about  to  be  re-established.  Thera 
is  much  information  on  difTcn  nt  observatories  in  Bernouilli's 
Letters  (Berlin,  1777).  and  in  (juetelec's  Correspondance, 
a mathematical  perioilical  now  published  at  Brussels. 
The  i\autieal  AtmaTUic  always  contains  a list  of  observa- 
tories, with  their  latitudes  and  longitudes. 

To  attempt  to  describe  wliat  is  now  doing  and  has  been 
done  within  the  last  few  years  would  be  difficult,  and  would 
lead  us  beyond  moderate  limits.  Undoubtedly,  the  principal 
actual  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse is  the  investigation  of  the  law  and  quantity  of  the 
rotation  of  double  stars.  By  this,  for  which  the  world  is 
principally  indebted  to  Sir  J.  Herschel  and  Professor  Struve, 
many  new  connected  systems  are  added  to  our  list,  and  the 
computation  of  the  orbits  has  proceeded,  in  several  instances, 
to  that  deg^  of  precision  which  justifies  the  prediction  uf 
future  positions.  [For  further  details,  see  Stars  (Dourlk.)] 

The  enormous  masses  of  observations  which  are  now  pub- 
lished every  year  are  silently  affording  the  means  of  in- 
creased mccurary  in  every  department,  and  are  rapidly  seized 
and  applied  for  the  impruvement  of  thetbeon  . Though 
we  give  no  account  uf  what  is  actually  in  progress,  we  shml. 
in  various  succeeding  articles,  perhaps  be  able  to  supply  this 
defect ; and  there  are  some  channels  which  we  hope  will  be- 
come open  to  us  during  the  course  of  this  work. 

Among  the  subjects  which  we  have  touched  on  slightly, 
we  must  refer  to  Cokkts,  Pkndulum,  Gkodssy. 

Works  on  the  History  of  yfs/ronomp.— Sherbum's  edition 
I of  Manilius  (London,  1675)  contains  a list  and  short  account 
I of  a very  large  number  uf  astronomers,  and  has  been  much 
j used  by  succeeding  authors.  It  is  superseded  by  the  Biblio- 
grophie  of  Lslande  (Paris,  1 803),  which  gives  a list  of  every 
astronomical  work,  with  its  title,  sad  also  an  enormous  alpha- 
betical list  of  astronomerw.  This  work  also  contains  the 
I history  of  astronomy  from  178)  to  1802.  VI  tidlers  Historiu 
Astronomiie  (Wittenberg,  1741)  is  a valuable  collection  of 
facts,  and  may  lie  consulted  with  better  chance  of  finding  a 
date  than  any  wo  have  seen.  Costard’s  History  of  Astronomy 
(London,  1767)  is  of  little  use  for  reference,  but  would  be 
instructive  to  a reader  who  has  not  much  mathematics. 
It  is  well  spoken  of  by  Lalande.  Bailli's  HistorifS^\.  Of 
Antient  Astronomy  (Paris,  1775);  2.  Of  Modern  Astro, 
noroy  up  to  1730  (Paris,  1778) ; 3.  Of  Modern  Astnmomy 
from  1730  to  1781  (Paris.  1762);  4.  Of  Indian  and  Oriemal 
Astronomy  (Paris,  1 787)— arc  entirely  devoted  to  a sy  stem, 
and  should  be  looked  at  with  caution.  The  Histories  oj 
Delambre— 1.  Of  Antient  Astronomy  ( Paris,  1817);  2.  Of 
the  Middle  Ages  (Paris,  1819);  3.  Of  Modem  Times  (Pahs. 
1821);  4.  Of  the  Eighteenth  CentuiY  (posthumous)  (Paris, 
1827) — contain  a full  deacription  and  discussion  in  order  of 
persons,  not  of  time,  which  render  them  difficult  of  referenoe, 
but  still  they  are  the  best  works  of  the  kind.  The  historians 
of  ma/AcivuiriVr— Vossius,  Montucls,  Kiistner,  Bo;»sut,  and 
Delambre,  Rapport  Histori<jue,  (Paris.  1810)— treat 
astronomy  as  a part  of  Uieir  subject.  The  small  work  of 
Laplace,  Fricis  sur  t Histoire  de  f Astronomie  (Paris,  1 82 1 ), 
which  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Systeme  du  Monde,  is  de- 
lightfully written ; and  there  is  also  much  inforrostion  in 
the  historical  chapters  of  the  fifih  volume  of  the  M^nioue 
Cileste,  and  occasionally  in  tlie  other  volumes.  Lalanoe's 
Astronomy  was  called  La  (Jrosse  Gazette  by  a rival,  on 
account  of  the  varied  historical  and  mythological  informa- 
tion which  it  contains.  Hutton's  Dictionary,  and  Martin's 
Hiographia  Philosophica,  contain  information  on  English 
astronomers  which  is  not  to  be  (bund  in  the  foreign  wotks; 
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and  there  ii  ft  ^ood  deal  in  Thomaon's  Hittory  of  the  RoycU 
Society.  For  the  history  of  astronomy  from  1761  to  1810. 
there  is  Voiron,  Hietotre,  depute  1781  Juew'd  1811, 
which  contains  an  interesting  account  of  physical  oiscoyerirs, 
and  the  measures  of  the  earth ; but  it  is  very  imperfect  in 
dates.  There  h a tract  on  the  history  of  astronomy  by 
Dominic  Cassini,  published  in  1693,  which  we  have  not 
seen.  For  a further  list  of  writers,  see  Lalande’s  Bib/io- 
graphie.  The  general  reader  mav  consult  with  advantage 
the  History  of  Astronomy,  and  the  Lives  of  Kepler  and 
Galileo,  in  the  Library  of  Ue^ul  Kno*tledge,  or  or  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  Cabinet  Cycbiperdia. 

In  addition,  we  may  refer  to  the  eiogee  published  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  are  to  be  found  in  their 
Memoirt ; to  the  two  separate  collections  of  Hogee  by 
D'Alemb«rt  and  Condorcet;  to  the  Annual  Reporte  ^ the 
Royal  Society,  Aatronomical  Society,  and  Britith  AttociaHon. 

ASTRUCf,  JOHN,  a French  physician  of  great  emi- 
nence, was  born  at  Sauve,  in  I..anguedoc,  in  the  year  1684  : 
he  studied  in  the  University  of  Montpellier,  and  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  in  1703.  In  1706,  being  then 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  began  to  teach  medicine 
in  the  same  university,  acting  as  substitute  to  Chirac,  one  of 
its  professors,  who  had  been  forced  to  attend  the  French 
army.  In  1710Astrue  obtained  bv  competition  the  chair 
of  anatomy  and  medicine  in  the  tlniversiW  of  Toulouse, 
where  he  revived  the  study  of  anatomy.  The  reputation, 
however,  which  he  now  acquired  caused  him  to  be  soon 
recalled  to  Montpellier,  where  he  occupied  a medical  chair 
ftt>m  1 7 1 5 to  1 728,  when  he  •esorted  to  Paris,  chiefly  urged, 
it  is  said,  by  the  deaire  to  h..ve  access  to  the  great  literary 
stores  of  that  capital.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  be  was  induced 
to  accept  the  situation  of  first  physician  to  the  king  of  Po- 
land and  elector  of  Saxony,  but  after  a very  short  stay  at  ' 
Dresden  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was.  in  1 730,  appointed 
a consulting  physician  to  the  king  of  France,  and  in  1731, 
profeasor  of  medicine  in  the  College  of  France.  He  became 
a member  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris  in  1743,  and  died  \ 
in  1 766,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82. 

Astruc  does  not  seem  to  have  been  endowed  with  an 
intellect  of  a very  superior  east,  and  no  great  discovery  u 
attached  to  his  name ; nevertheless,  he  acquired  great  cele- 
brity among  hit  contemporaries,  both  as  a teacher  end  as 
an  author ; and  the  integrity  of  his  character  was  justly 
appreciated.  A simple  and  nappy  method  in  treating  the 
subjects  which  he  taught,  and  an  easy,  clear,  and  elo<iuent 
language,  recommended  him  asalecturer.  His  writings  dis- 
played a solid  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  literature  and  science,  unusual  among  his  countrymen 
even  at  that  time, — the  result  of  the  unvaried  assiduity  with 
which  from  his  early  youth,  and  during  the  whole  of  his 
long  career,  he  applied  himself  to  bibliographical  learning. 
Astruc  has  left  a considerable  number  of  works  on  medi- 
cine, on  the  topography  of  Languedoc,  his  native  country, 
on  metaphysics,  and  even  on  sac^  history.  We  shall  allude 
anlv  to  the  more  important  of  his  literary  labours. 

Ais  first  writings  referred  to  the  theory  of  digestion, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  explain  according  to  the  principles 
then  prevalent  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  This  subject 
led  him  at  one  time  into  a discussion  with  Vieussens,  and  at 
another  into  a dispute  with  Pitcairn,  in  which  both  adver- 
saries probably  were  equally  distant  from  the  truth ; but 
Astruc  had  greatly  the  advantage,  in  as  far  as  he  always 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  calm  and  dignified  language, 
while  Pitcairn  was  full  of  Niolence  and  abuse.  When,  in 
1720,  the  plague  spread  its  ravages  in  Marseilles  and  its 
environs,  Astruc  published  three  successive  treatises  on  this 
subject,  in  which  he  showed  the  disease  to  he  contagious, 
ana  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  quarantine  measures.  After 
his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  took  an  active  part  on  the  renewal 
of  those  contests  which  had  so  long  prevailed  between  the 
physicians  and  the  surgeons  of  that  capital,  and  his  pam- 
phlets seem  to  have  materially  contributed  to  bring  about 
the  victory  which  the  physicians  gained  on  this  occasion 
(in  1738)  in  a court  of  law.  A treatise  on  Tumours  and 
Ulcere,  which  appeared  in  1 769,  and  which,  being  merely  an 
abstract  of  Aftruc's  lectures,  contains  nothing  new,  was,  in 
1761,  followed  by  a treatise  on  the  Diseatee  of  Women,  in 
which  the  author  displayed  his  usual  erudition.  Astruc's 
most  extensive  work,  however,  and  that  which  has  more 
than  all  others  serv^  to  eatablish  his  high  reputation,  is 
the  book  De  Morbie  Venereie,  first  publisned  in  one  vol. 
410,,  Parti,  1736,  and  afWrwards  enlarged  to  two  vols.  4to. 


in  the  second  edition.  1 740.  The  practical  part  ef  tkia  work 
has  ceased  to  have  any  value,  in  consequence  of  the  varinns 
changes  which  time  has  brought  about  in  our  notiona  of  thw 
diseases  treated  of;  but  the  literary  hUtory  of  the  disease, 
which  occupies  the  latter  half  of  the  work,  and  embraoea 
a chronological  account  of  above  six  hundred  autbora  on 
the  subject,  will  always  be  referred  to  as  a valuable  docu- 
ment of  bibliographical  research.  Yet  the  list  of  authors 
collected  by  Astruc  is  by  no  means  complete — a Germ  an 
writer,  Gcrtanner,  having  since  added  about  300  names  doc 
mentioned  by  Astruc.  Astruc  was  a strenuous  mrtisan  of 
the  opinion  that  syphilis  had  been  imported  into  Europe  by 
the  aiscoverers  of  America,  and  the  historical  evidence 
brought  forward  by  him  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  has 
been  the  chief  cause  of  its  general  adoption.  He  does  not, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  altogether  impartial  in  this 
inquiry,  and  more  recent  investigations  have  tended  to  inva- 
lidate bis  hypothesis,  by  showing  on  the  one  band  that 
traces  of  syphilis  have  occurred  in  Europe  at  all  periods  of 
history ; ami  on  the  other,  that  the  silence  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  eontemporary  chronicles 
on  the  e%’cnta  supposed  to  have  attended  the  introductioa  of 
the  new  disease,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  statements  on 
the  authority  of  which  the  American  origin  of  syphilis  is 
maintained.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  translated 
into  English  by  William  Barrowby,  M.D.,  Lend.  1737. 
2 vols.  6vo. 

A full  account  of  Astruc’s  life  has  been  given  by  Lorry  in 
his  posthumous  edition  of  that  author's  Mimoiree  pour 
eervtr  d C Hietoire  a«  la  FdeulU  de  Mmt^lHer,  Paris,  1 767. 
See  also  Haxon,  Notice  dee  Homme*  Cities  de  la  Foe.  Med 
de  Pan's,  (Paris,  1778,)  p.  256;  and  the  Biographic  Mi 
dtcale,  tom.  i. 

ASTUR,  in  Zoolog}',  a genus  of  hawks  formed  by 
Beehstcin.  and  characterised  by  a short  beak  bent  down- 
wards from  the  base  and  convex  above,  with  somewhat  oval 
nostrils.  The  feet  ore  rather  short,  and  the  toes  (of  which 
I the  exterior  are  united  at  the  boae  by  a membrane)  are  long. 

Numerous  species  of  this  genus  ore  diflTused  over  all  parts 
of  the  world  : but  Europe  only  contains  one,  Aeturpalumha- 
rius,  the  goshawk,  so  highly  prized  by  the  falconers  of  old, 
and  famous  for  its  flights  at  cranes,  geese,  pheasants,  aod 
partridges. 

A8TU  RIAS,  Principality  of,  a province  of  Spain,  situated 
between  42®  58*  and  43^  40*  N.  lat,  and  4®  30*  and  7®  8' W. 
long.:  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  that  district  of  Old 
Castile  commonly  called  Montanas  do  Santander,  on  the 
west  by  Galicia,  on  the  south  by  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  A ebain  of  mountains, 
called  by  some  geographers  the  Asturian  Pyrenees,  forms 
the  entire  southern  boundary.  This  boundary  runs  from 
near  the  source  of  the  Ebro,  in  a western  direction,  taking 
the  different  denominations  of  Sierra  de  Sejos,  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  at  an  elevation  of  5700  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ; Sierra  de  Alba,  6960 ; Sierra  do  Pajares, 
8628;  Sierra  de  Penaranda.  11,031;  Sierra  de  Penamel- 
lera  or  Penamelera,  9465.  To  this  last  point,  the  range 
bears  the  name  of  Montanas  de  Asturias,  the  Mons  Vindius 
of  Ptolemy.  It  then  branches  out  in  different  directions, 
and  crossing  the  provinces  of  Leon.  Galicia,  and  the  north  of 
Portugal,  abuts  on  the  ocean  at  the  points  of  Cape  Ortega], 
Finisterre,  and  Silleiro,  north  of  the  Minho.  The  soulbem 
slope  of  this  range  is  very  abrupt : but  on  the  north  it 
gradually  diminishes  in  height  as  it  approaches  the  sea. 
The  main  mass  is  com  posed  of  calcareous  rocks,  little  inferior 
in  height  to  the  Aquitanian  Pyrenees,  and  covered  with 
snow  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Marble  and  a bard 
90tt  of  sand-stone  u»ed  for  grinding  stones,  are  also 
found,  as  well  as  copper,  suceinum  or  mineral  amber, 
though  not  of  the  purest  kind,  cinnabar,  iron,  zinc,  lead, 
antimony,  jet,  and  coals,  of  which  the  Asturians  transport 
every  year  4500  tons  into  the  interior  of  the  peninsula. 
About  three  milei  west  of  Oviedo,  at  a place  called  Las 
Caldas,  is  a apring  of  mineral  water  almost  at  the  boilinf 
point,  which  flows  out  of  a calcareous  rock.  At  the  distance 
of  a musket-shot  from  that  spring  is  a ruined  castle  built 
of  limestone,  in  which  a sort  of  inferior  amethyst  is  found 
imbedded,  erroneously  taken  for  diamonds  by  Caaal  in  his 
Hietoria  Natural  y Medxea  de  Asturiae. 

The  mountainous  parts  of  the  province  are  covered  with 
forests  of  oak.  beech,  chestnut,  and  other  trees,  which  supply 
the  arsenal  of  Ferrol  with  excellent  timber.  It  is  a common 
praedee  in  Asturias  to  cut  large  boards  out  oi  the  cheatnot 
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ir«ei  wisbottt  entMf  dAttroying  them.  Don  Mariano 
I«agaaea  uva,  that  he  taw  aeve^  of  these  treea,  half  of  the 
tniok  of  wnich  had  been  sawed  off  in  this  manner,  and  still 
continued,  for  several  years,  to  produce  abundant  fruit, 
without  presenting  any  outward  appearance  of  decay.  These 
forests  aWind  with  tears,  wolves,  foies,  and  other  species 
sf  wild  animals.  There  are  likewise  several  medicinal 
plants,  among  which  is  the  hellebore  ; six  spades  of  the  erica 
or  bealh,  two  of  the  angelica,  the  sarsaparilla,  and  the  dul> 
eamara,  have  been  made  known  by  the  celelwated  botanist 
just  quoted,  Don  M.  Lagasea.  The  hills  are  00%’ered  with 
brush-wood,  cistus.  and  furse,  which  the  inhabitants  use 
for  fuel.  They  make  the  same  use  of  the  turf  or  peat,  which 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  western  districts. 

The  offsets  of  the  great  range  form  numerous  lateral 
▼alleys,  drained  by  a number  of  rivers  which  flow  from  the 
mountains,  generally  in  a direction  from  south  to  north. 
The  principal  of  these  rivers  are  the  Sella,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province,  the  Nalon,  the  Navia,  and  the  Eo  in 
the  extreme  west,  which  also  forms  the  boundary  between 
Asturias  and  Galicia  in  tho  lower  part  of  its  course. 

lire  coast  of  Asturias  is  so  exceedingly  bold  and  rocky, 
that  its  ports  can  only  receive  small  t^ing  vessels  and 
Ashing  bmta.  There  are  a great  number  of  small  ports  and 
riu$  (mouths  of  rivers),  up  many  of  which  the  sea-water 
ascends  three  or  four  mUes  into  the  interior.  The  principal 
ports,  from  east  to  west,  are  Llanes,  Ribadesella,  Lastres, 
Villavictosa,  OijoD,  Candu,  Luanoo  near  the  cape  of  Penas, 
Avfl^s,  Mures  on  the  ria  of  Pravia,  Cudillero.  Luarca, 
Navia,  and  Castropol  opposite  to  Ribadeo  in  Galicia.  Tho 
harbours  of  Ribadesella  and  Cudillero  are  safe  and  com- 
modious ; and  the  former  has  good  docks  capable  of  receiving 
ships  of  forty  guns. 

Nalon  has  its  source  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Asturian  mountains  (43^  N.  lat.,  and  5°  34'  W.  long.),  and 
flows  W.N.W.  by  Oviedo,  forming,  as  it  empties  itself  into 
the  sea.  die  ria  of  Pravia.  Its  affluents  are  the  Caudal,  the 
Trubia,  and  the  Narcea.  all  on  the  left  bank.  The  Navia 
rises  near  the  village  of  Zebrero  in  Galicia,  enters  Asturias 
on  the  west,  and  flowing  almost  due  north  forms  the  ria  to 
which  it  gives  the  name.  The  coarse  of  these  two  rivers 
cannot  mueh  exceed  sixty  miles. 

The  valleys  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  afford  pasture  for 
numerous  horned  cattle,  pigs,  and  horses.  The  horses  are 
of  tmtll  site,  but  renowned  for  their  strength  and  swiftness. 
The  rocks  on  the  sea-shore  are  covered  with  sea-weeds, 
polypi,  and  loophytes,  which  the  farmers  use  as  manure. 
On  some  of  these  rocks  the  roeeeUa  tineloria,  or  true  dyers' 
orebU  or  archil,  is  found.  Fruit  is  also  very  plentiful  in 
this  province.  Chestnuts,  hasle-nuts,  apples,  and  pears, 
are  the  chief  varieties.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  com- 
mune of  (Mangas  de  Tineo,  and  near  Avil^,  in  a district 
called  Candamo : in  both  places  a sort  of  light  and  agreeable 
wine  is  made  for  home  use,  far  suMrior  to  the  chacoH  of 
Biscaya.  There  is  however  a deficiency  of  this  article, 
which  is  abuniknUy  compensated  for  by  the  excellent  cider, 
easily  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  province.  Common 
wheat  is  not  generally  cultivated  here ; not  however,  as 
Antilion  says,  on  account  of  the  dampness  and  cold  of  the 
climate,  but  because  the  Asturians  prefer  the  etranda  or 
spelt-wheat,  and  the  Indian  corn,  to  any  other  sort  of  grain. 
Th«  test  species  of  common  wheat  is  raised  in  great  per- 
ftetion ; but  the  escanda  is  better  adapted  to  the  climate, 
and  the  species  cultivated  in  Asturias  is  so  much  esteemed 
by  the  natives,  that  in  many  districts  the  leases,  which 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  in  kind,  contain  a sti- 
pulation that  no  sort  of  corn  shall  be  offered  in  payment 
except  cseanda.  Besides  the  excellent  quality  of  the  bread 
made  from  escanda,  it  is  obsen*ed  that  it  keeps  moist  and 
fresh  much  longer  than  that  made  from  any  other  tort  of 
grain.  The  Indian  com  being  planted  much  thinner  than 
anv  other  sort  of  com.  leaves  sufllcient  space  between  the 
rows  for  the  growth  of  pumpkins.  The  Asturian  farmers 
also  plant  or  scarlet-runners  together  with  the  Indian 

com.  so  that  (he  judias  climb  up  its  stem ; and  thus  they 
have  three  kinds  of  produce  growing  together  on  the  same 
ground.  The  stem  of  the  Indian  corn  affords  a nutritious 
f<^  for  the  cows  in  winter ; with  the  grain  they  make  bread, 
and  with  it  they  also  feed  their  fowls  and  pigs;  the  ear  or 
head  they  use  for  fuel  after  the  com  has  been  thrashed  out. 

Tho  climate  of  Asturias  is  exceedingly  damp  and  cold  in 
Che  mountainous  parts;  but  in  the  valleys,  and  particu- 
arly  on  the  sea-eoatt,  it  is  m mild  and  temperate,  that 


orann  and  Iwmon  hees  grow  in  the  ^n  air.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  great  quantitiea  of  this  delicious  fruit  were 
exported  from  Asturias  to  the  northern  countries  of  Europe ; 
but  since  the  free  trade  between  South  America  and  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  has  been  established,  the  raising 
of  those  trees  has  been  abandoned  in  Asturias,  the  fruit  of 
that  principality  not  being  able  to  oompeto  in  ita  abund- 
ance and  quality  with  that  produced  in  the  louthem  pro- 
vinces, which  is  carried  back  by  foreign  vessels  that  visit  the 
Spanish  porta  on  the  Mediterranean.  Among  the  other 
vegetable  productions,  the  parsnip  may  be  mentioned  os 
indigenous  in  Asturias. 

Both  the  seas  and  riven  this  province  produce  the 
most  delicate  fish  in  the  peninsula,  which  is  sent  to  tho 
market  of  Madrid  both  fresn  and  pickled. 

Asturias  is  divided  into  eonc^oi,  or  communes,  of  which 
there  are  118.  The  superintendence  of  these  concejos  is 
distributed  among  fifty-six  towns  : they  contain  66^ariBtes. 
3665  villages,  and  23  convents  for  both  sexes.  The  popu- 
lation. according  to  the  census  of  1808,  amounted  to  364,238 
souls,  upon  a surface  of  about  2148  English  square  miles ; 
but  the  Mapa  de  Eemifa.  published  by  the  geographical 
establishment  at  Madrid  in  1834,  estimates  the  population 
at434,635.  The  area,  however,  seems  a great  deal  less  than 
what  is  marked  on  some  maps  as  belonging  to  Asturias. 
The  area  given  by  Antilion  is  calculated  on  tho  maps  of 
Lopes,  which  are  far  from  correct  Bory  St.  Vincent  says, 
that  Asturias  is  forty  leagues  long,  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
wide.  Minano  allows  it  thirty-six  leagues  in  length  and 
sixteen  in  breadth.  If  we  allow  it  an  area  of  40i>  square 
leagues  of  twenty-five  to  a degree,  the  area  will  be  above 
3000  square  miles. 

A military  governor,  an  intendant  and  an  audienda,  or 
a civil  and  criminal  high  court  of  law,  preside  respectively 
ov*er  the  military,  fiscal  or  financial,  and  judicial  affairs  of 
the  principality.  The  internal  administrotion  is  directed  by 
(he  common  council  of  the  respective  concejos.  There  is 
also  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  and  one  bishop.  For  the 
education  of  the  youth  there  is  a university  at  tlie  capital, 
Oviodo,  several  seminaries,  and  the  Instituto  Asturiano  at 
Gijon,  on  the  coast,  founded  by  tho  illustrious  patriot  Don 
Gupar  M.  de  Jovellanos  in  1794,  and  provided  with  pro- 
fessors of  mathematics,  mineralogy,  and  navigation. 

The  only  manufactories  of  Asturias  are,  a royal  roanu- 
fketory  of  fire-arms  at  Trubia,  a few  others  belonging  to 
private  individuals  for  the  fabrication  of  copper  and  earthen- 
ware, jet  trinkets,  some  tanneries,  and  looms  for  common 
woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  principally  for  home  consumption. 
With  these  exceptions,  its  manufactories  are  not  in  a more 
advanced  state  than  in  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  The  real 
cause  of  this  deficiency  is  the  want  of  inland  cummunicalion 
with  Castile.  Till  within  a few  years  there  was  not  a single 
road  for  carriages  of  any  sort,  and  all  the  traffic  with  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  was  carried  on  by  means  of  mules  and 
norses.  The  principal  road,  which  is  the  new  Camino  Rea' 
de  Asturias,  and  runs  from  Madrid  to  Medina-de-Uio-Seci, 
passing  through  Mayorga,  Mansilla,  Leon,  Pola-de-Ler,a 
to  Oviedo,  has  been  recently  made.  There  is  also  an- 
other road  between  Oviedo  and  Grade,  about  twelve  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Oviedo.  Tho  principal  puerioe,  or  passages 
across  the  mountain,  are,  reckoning  from  east  to  west 
Tama,  Piedrafita,  Pajarea,  Somiedo,  Leitoriegos,  Cerredo 
and  Penamellera. 

According  to  the  historian  Garibay,  a Celtic  tribe  called 
Astixos,  or  Astiros,  at  a very  early  period  passed  from  Gaul 
into  Spain,  and  settled  in  the  north  and  north-west  dis- 
tricts. They  inhabited  a territory  much  more  extensive 
than  the  modern  Asturias,  for  it  reached  to  the  banks  of 
the  Duero.  Their  chief  town  was  Asturica,  now  Astorga,  in 
Leon.  They  were  hut  very  imperfectly  known  by  the 
Romans,  who  often  confounded  them  with  their  neighbours, 
the  Gallaid.  For  a long  period  they  lived  unknown  in 
their  valleys,  without  exciting  either  the  envy  or  jealousy 
of  the  neighteuring  nations.  Augustus  Cesar  partly  sub- 
dued them,  and  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  they 
shared  the  same  fkte  with  the  other  Roman  provinces  in  the 
Peninsula.  When  the  hordes  of  Tarik  and  Musa  over- 
threw the  Gothic  monarchy  in  the  Peninsula,  those  few 
who  escaped  the  sword  of  tho  infidels,  or  refused  to  bend 
their  necks  beneath  the  ignominious  yoke,  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Asturian  mountains,  and 
headed  by  the  immortal  Pelayo,  dared  alone  to  defy  tho 
power  of  the  victorious  Crescent.  Alxaman  Sulcyroaii, 
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kikA  Munuia,  or  Maniixa,  who  succeuivoly*  attompted  to 
uenetratc  into  this  province,  remained  with  their  hotU 
Duried  in  the  deep  ravines  ofCobadon^a;  and  these  were 
the  first  of  a succession  of  triumphs,  which  at  length  ended 
with  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Mohammedans  from  Spain. 
Twelve  kings  reigned  successively  in  Asturias,  from  718,  in 
which  Pelayo  was  proclaimed,  until  914.  when  having  ex- 
tended their  conquests  over  almost  ono-fourtb  of  the  Penin- 
sula, they  assumed  the  title  of  kings  of  Leon ; Ordofio  the 
Second  was  the  first  who  established  liis  court  at  the  city 
of  Leon.  In  1388,  the  Infante  Don  Enrique,  the  eldest  son 
of  Juan  I.,  was  styled  Principe  de  Asturias,  from  which 
period  the  eldest  sons  and  daughters  of  the  kings  of  Spain 
nave  taken  that  title.  ' It  is  in  the  inhabitants  of  Asturias,' 
says  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent,  * that  the  naturalist  can  dis- 
cover the  characteristic  features  of  that  Celtic  race,  which 
we  consider  to  be  the  third  of  the  Japhetic  race.'  The  As- 
turians speak  the  Castilian  language. 

The  Asturians  are  strong  and  robust,  frugal,  honest, 
intelligent,  nut  very  active,  but  constant  in  their  labours, 
passionately  fond  of  their  country,  proud  of  their  noble 
descent,  and  of  having  never  mixed  their  blood  with  any  of 
the  nations  that  have  bad  dominion  over  the  Peninsula. 
(See  Anlillon,  Minano,  Garibay.  and  Cosal,  Hisioria  Na- 
tural y Medira  de  Asturias;  Oroj^raphie  de  [Europe,  &c.) 

ASTYAGES.  rSceMsoiA.] 

ASY,  or  AZY,  the  river  of  Antioch.  [See  Orontks.] 

ASY'LCM,  the  Latin  and  English  form  of  the  Greek 
*A<rvXoi'.  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  a 
privative  and  the  root  of  the  verb  evXdM,  * to  plunder,'  and 
therefore  to  signify,  properly  a place  free  from  robbery  or 
violence.  Some,  however,  have  derived  the  Greek  word 
fmm  the  Hebrew  ' a grove the  earliest  asylums,  it  is 
snid.  having  been  usually  groves  sacred  to  certain  divinities. 
It  is  a pretty,  rather  than  perhaps  a very  convincing  illus- 
tration of  this  etymology,  which  is  afforded  by  Virgil's  ex- 
pression as  to  the  asylum  opened  by  Romulus, — 

* Hinc  lueuai  Innatnii.  q«ivin  HmmsIiu  mw  ujIub 

vni.«.a«3. 

The  trailition  was.  that  Romulus  made  an  asylum  of  the 
Palatine  Hill  preparatory  to  the  building  of  Rome.  Plutarch 
tells  us  that  ne  dedicated  the  place  to  the  god  Asylsus. 
(Plut.  Romul.  9.) 

Probably  all  that  is  meant  by  these  stories  is,  that  in  those 
ages  whoever  joined  a new  community  received  shelter  and 
protection  ; and  even  if  be  had  committed  any  crime,  was 
neither  punished  by  those  whose  associate  he  had  become, 
nor  surrendered  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  or  customs  he 
had  violated.  Such  an  asylum  was  not  an  appointed  place 
of  refuge  established  by  general  consent : it  was  merely  a 
congregation  of  outlaws  bidding  defiance  to  the  institutions 
of  the  country  in  which  they  had  settled,  and  proclaiming 
their  willingness  to  receive  all  who  chose  to  come  to  them. 

But  both  in  the  Grecian  states,  and  in  Rome,  the  temples, 
or  at  least  some  of  them,  were  endowed  with  the  privilege  of 
affonling  protection  to  all  who  Hed  to  them,  even  although 
they  hml  committed  the  werst  crimes.  The  practice  seems 
tn  have  been,  that  they  could  not  be  dragged  from  these 
sanctuaries ; but  that,  ncvertlielesA,  they  might  be  forced  to 
come  out,  not  only  by  being  prevented  from  receiving  food 
while  they  remained,  but  even  bv  such  compulsory  measures 
as  the  application  of  fire  to  the  budding.  (See  Thucyd. 
1. 126. 134.:  Herodot.vi.  80.)  Anything  appears  to  have  been 
permitted  except  the  actual  dragging  forth  of  the  criminal. 
Eventually,  these  places  of  refuge  bmme  great  nuisances, 
being,  especially  among  the  Greek  cities,  established  in 
such  numbers  as  sometimes  almost  to  put  an  end  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  After  Greece  had  become  a part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  an  attempt  was  made  to  repress  this 
evil  by  an  order  of  the  senate,  directed  to  all  the  pretended 
asylums,  tn  nroduce  legal  proofs  of  the  privilege  which  they 
<-Iaime<1.  (Tacit.  Amtal.  iii.  60,  &c.)  Many  were  put  down 
in  consequence  of  not  l>eing  able  to  satisfy  this  demand. 
.\t  last,  aP  *ke  asylums  throughout  the  empire  were  abo- 
lished hy  an  erlict  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  (Suetun.  in 
Tiberii,  cap.  37.) 

The  term  *Am»Xec  was  given  as  an  epithet  to  certain 
divinities:  as,  for  example,  to  the  Ephesian  Diana.  It  is 
also  fiiund  on  medals  as  an  epithet  of  certain  cities : in 
which  application  it  probably  denoted  that  the  city  or  dis- 
trict was  under  the  nroletiion  of  both  of  two  otherwise 
heUigereut  powers,  ami  enjoyed  accoplingly  the  privileges 
of  neutral  ground. 


After  the  decline  and  fall  of  Paganism,  the  privilege  ot 
serving  as  asviums  for  malefactors  was  obtained  by  the 
Christian  temples.  The  credit  of  conferring  this  Ironout 
upon  churches  in  general  is  attributed  to  Pope  Boniface  V., 
in  the  beginning  of  tbe  seventh  century ; wt  more  than 
two  hundred  years  before,  certain  sacred  buildings  of  the 
new  religion  are  said  to  have  been  declared  asylums  by 
the  Emperor  Honorius.  The  asylums  thus  established 
eventually  grew  throughout  all  Christendom  to  be  a still 
more  intolerable  abuse  than  those  of  the  aniient  world  had 
been.  In  most  countries,  not  only  churches  and  conventa, 
with  their  precincts,  but  even  the  houses  of  the  bisbopa, 
came  to  be  at  length  endowed  with  the  privil^e  of  sanc- 
tuary*. In  all  these  places  the  most  atrocious  malefactors 
might  be  found  bidding  defiance  to  the  civil  power.  At 
tbe  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  while  in  this 
way  criminals  were  frequently  rescued  from  justice,  pro- 
tection was  also  sometimes  afforded  to  the  innocent,  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  enabled  toescape  tbe  oppres- 
sion or  private  enmity  which  pursued  them  under  the  per- 
verted forms  of  law.  Tbe  institution  was  one  of  the  many 
which  then  existed,  having  the  effect  of  throwing  the  regu- 
lating power  of  society  into  the  hands  of  the  dergy,  who 
certainly  were,  upon  the  whole,  the  class  in  whose  hands 
such  a discretion  was  by  far  least  likely  to  be  abused. 
When  communities,  however,  assumed  a more  settled  stale, 
and  the  law  became  strong  with  tlie  progres.H  of  civilisa- 
tion. Uie  rights  which  had  at  one  time  armed  the  church 
as  a useful  champion  against  tyranny,  became  not  only 
unnecessary  but  mischievous.  The  church  maintained  a 
long  and  bard  struggle  in  defence  of  its  old  supremacy ; 
and  ill  the  face  of  the  stand  thus  made,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  aniient  habits,  and  the  popular  superstition  by 
which  they  were  guarded,  it  was  only  very  cautiously  that 
attempts  could  be  made  to  mitigate  the  evil.  For  a long 
lime  the  legal  extent  of  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  ap- 
pears to  have  been  matter  of  violont  dispute  between  tbe 
church  and  the  civil  power.  In  this  country,  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1487,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  that  by  a 
bull  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  it  was  declar^,  that  if  thieves, 
robbers,  ar.d  murderers,  having  taken  refuge  in  sanctu- 
aries, should  sally  out  and  commit  fresh  offences,  and 
then  return  to  their  place  of  shelter,  they  might  be  taken 
out  by  the  king's  orocers.  It  was  only  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament passed  in  1534,  after  the  Reformation,  that  persons 
accused  of  treason  wore  debarred  of  the  privilege  of  sanc- 
tuary. After  the  complete  ejitablishment  of  the  Reforma- 
lion,  however,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  neither  the  churches 
nor  sanctuaries  of  any  other  description  were  allowed 
10  become  places  of  refuge  for  either  murderers  or  other 
criminals.  But  various  buildings  and  precincts  in  and 
near  London,  continued  for  a long  time  after  this  to  afford 
shelter  to  debtors.  At  length,  in  1697.  all  such  sanc- 
tuaries. or  pretended  sanctuaries,  were  finally  suppressed  by 
the  Act  8 and  9 William  III.  chan.  26. 

In  Scotland,  the  precincts  of  the  palace  of  Holyrood  in 
Edinburgh  still  remain  a sanctuary  for  debtors.  The 
boundaries  of  this  pnvileged  place  are  somewhat  exten- 
sive, comprehending  the  whole  of  what  is  called  * the 
King's  Park.'  in  which  is  the  remarkable  bill  called  ‘ Ar- 
thur's Seat'  The  debtors  find  lodgings  in  a short  street, 
the  privileged  part  of  which  is  divided  from  the  remainder 
by  a kennel  running  arruss  it.  Holyrood  retains  iu  privi- 
lege of  sanctuary  as  lieing  a royal  palace : but  it  is  singular 
as  being  now  the  only  palace  in  this  country  any  part  of  tbe 
precincts  of  which  is  the  property,  or  at  least  jn  tbe  occu- 
pation, of  private  individuals,  and  therefore  open  to  the 
public  generally. 

In  England,  a legal  asylum,  or  privileged  place,  is 
called  a sanctuary:  and  this  use  of  the  word  sanctuary 
appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  English  language.  Both 
in  this  country  and  in  America,  the  name  of  asvlura  is  com- 
monly given  to  beuevoleut  institutions  intended  to  aff'ord 
shelter  neither  to  criminals  nor  to  debtors,  but  to  ikoroe  par- 
ticular description  of  tbe  merely  unfortunate  or  destitute. 
Thus  there  are  in  Louduti, — the  Asylum  for  Recovery  ot 
Health.  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children  of  the 
poor.  Asylum  for  the  Cure  of  Scrofula  and  Cancer,  Licensed 
Victuallers'  Asylum,  Surrey  Asylum  for  Employment  u^ 
Discharged  Prisoners.  Westimnster  Asylum  for  Per»uii< 
who  have  been  Prosecuted  for  First  Offences,  Invalid  Asylum 
fur  Females,  &c. 

The  Jewish  CiUeg  of  Refuge,  established  by  Moscs  and 
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Ji)flhua,  may  be  quoted  as  the  most  remarkable  instance  on 
record  of  a system  of  asylum  founded  and  protected  by  the 
slate  itself  for  the  shelter  of  persons  who  had  \'iolatcd  the 
law.  These  cities,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  twentieth  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  were  six  in  number,  three  on  each 
side  of  the  Jordan.  They  only,  however,  protected  the 
person  who  had  killed  another  unawares.  With  rejtard  to 
buch  a person  the  command  was.  * If  the  avenger  of  blood 
pursue  aAer  him.  then  they  shall  not  deliver  the  slayer  up 
into  his  hand ; because  he  smote  his  neighl>our  unwittingly, 
and  hated  him  not  beforetime.  And  he  shall  dwell  in  that 
city,  until  he  stand  before  the  congregation  for  Judgment, 
and  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest  that  shall  in  those 
days ; then  shtU  the  slayer  return,  and  come  unto  his  own 
city,  and  unto  his  own  house,  unto  the  city  from  whence  he 
tied.'  (Joshua  xx.  5,  6.)  This  institution  may  be  regarded 
as  an  ingenious  device  for  protecting,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
guiltless  author  of  the  homicide  from  the  popular  reaent- 
menl,  which  his  unfortunate  act  would  have  bWn  likely  to 
draw  upon  him  ; and  cherishing,  on  the  other,  in  the  public 
mind,  that  natuml  horror  at  the  shedding  of  human  blood, 
which,  in  such  a state  of  society,  it  would  have  been  so 
dangerous  to  suffer  to  be  weakened.  We  sec  the  same  prin* 
ciple  in  the  deodand  awarded  by  our  law  in  the  case  of  the 
accidental  destruction  of  life  by  any  inanimate  object. 

One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary*,  is  that  long  enjoyed  m Scotland  by  the  descend* 
anu  of  the  celebrated  Ma^uff,  Thane  of  Fife,  the  dethroncr 
of  the  usurper  Macbeth.  It  is  said  to  have  been  granted 
at  the  request  of  the  ibano  by  Malcolm  III.  (Camnorc),  on 
his  recovery  of  the  crown  of  bis  ancestors  S4xm  after  the 
middle  uf  the  elmenlh  century.  By  tliis  grant  it  was 
declared  that  anv  person,  being  related  to  the  chief  of 
the  clan  Maedu^  within  the  ninth  degree,  who  should 
have  committed  homicide  without  premeditation,  should 
have  his  punishment  remitted  for  a fine,  on  flying  to 
Macduff's  Cross,  which  stood  near  Ltndores,  in  Fifeshire. 
.\ltlmugh  this,  however,  is  tlie  account  of  the  old  Scot* 
(ish  historians,  it  is  probable  that  the  privilege  only  con* 
ferred  upon  the  offender  a right  of  being  exeropte«l  from 
all  other  courts  of  jurisdiction,  except  that  of  the  Earl  of 
F’ife.  Sir  Waller  Scott,  in  his  Minttrelty  of  the  ScotUth 
liorder,  has  printed  a Latin  document  uf  the  date  of  a.d. 

in  which  the  privilege  to  this  latter  extent  is  pleaded 
in  favour  of  an  Alexander  de  Moravia,  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  Mr.  Morav  of  Abercairny.  The  original  deed  still 
exists.  Of  MaoJuff's  Cross  only  the  pedestal  now  re* 
mains,  the  cross  itself  having  been  deslroved  at  the  Refor- 
niatiom  It  bore  metrical  inscription,  in  a strange  half* 
I.,atin  jargon,  the  varying  copies  of  which,  still  preserved, 
have  given  much  occupation  to  the  antiquaries.  (See 
Sibbald's  Hutory  of  Fife,  particularly  the  secuml  edition, 
8vo.  Cupar  Fife,  1ku2;  Cunninghame's  E»t^ay  upon  Miu:- 
duff" ft  Crou:  and  Camden's  Britannia,  by  Gough.) 

A'SYMPTOTE  (dffv^sTwrof),  a compound  Greek  word 
signifying  trhieh  dor*  not  faU  with,  if  taken  literally  with 
respect  to  two  lines,  it  would  mean  that  tliey  do  not  meet  one 
another.  But  it  is  used  only  in  speaking  of  two  lines  (one 
of  which  at  least  must  be  curveo)  which  continually  ap* 
pi*ooch  each  other,  but  never  meet ; so  that  the  distance 
ijetween  them  diminishes  without  limit,  or  they  rouy  be 
Wrought  to  any  degree  of  nearness,  without  ever  actually 
meeting. 

'This  appears  a paradox  to  lieginners  in  geometry,  who 
arc  generally  unable  to  imagine  it  possible  Uiat  two  lines 
»lu>uld  continue  to  approach  one  another  for  ever,  without 
absolute  contact.  But  this  arises  I'roin  their  confounding 
the  thing  called  a straight  line  in  practice  (which  is  not  a 
-Htraight  line,  but  a thin  stroke  of  black  lead  or  ink,  as  the  case 
may  !«.*)  with  the  straight  line  of  geometry,  which  has 
neither  breadth  nut  thickness,  but  only  length.  And  they 
also  imagine  that  if  two  lines  might  be  su^ymptotie.  the  fact  | 
might  be  made  visible,  which  U impossible,  unless  the  eye 


could  be  made  to  distinguish  any  distance,  however  small. 
But  if  the  unassisted  eye  cannot  detect  a white  space  be- 
tween two  black  lines,  unless  that  space  be  a thousandth  o' 
an  inch  in  breadth,  which  is  about  the  truth,  it  is  evident 
that  two  geometrical  surfaces  with  asy  mptotic  Imundanes. 
such  os  A B C.  DEC  would  appear  to  coincide  from  tlic 
point  where  the  distance  between  them  is  about  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch.  7*he  idea  of  a geometrical  asym- 
ptote is  therefore  an  effort  of  pure  reason,  and  the  possibility 
of  it  must  be  made  manifest  to  the  mind,  not  to  tne  sensea 


ALMBCDisa  vessel  of  water,  of  which  the  sides  and 
bottom  are  extended  indefinitely  towards  G and  R ; the  end 
A L is  fixed,  but  the  end  B M is  inovesble  parallel  to  its 
first  position,  so  as  always  to  form  a water-tight  obstacle  ; 
by  which  means  the  length  of  the  vessel  may  be  increased 
to  any  extent,  while  its  breadth  and  height  remain  the 
same.  Let  the  water  be  a perfect  fluid,  without  any  adhe- 
sion to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  (which  is  mathematically 
possible,  though  not  physically),  and  let  the  bottom  of  the 
ves-sel  be  geometrically  horizontal.  Then,  as  the  end  M B 
changes  its  position  and  moves  towards  G R,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  vessel  will  grow  larger,  and  the  level  of  the  water 
will  fall.  Suppose  the  side  L K to  bo  of  glass.  Thus  when 
llie  vessel  ends  at  E P,  the  water  may  stand  at  S V ; when 
the  end  is  at  F Q.  the  water  may  stand  at  T W,  and  so  on. 
But  the  level  of  the  water  never  can  fall  absolutely  to  the 
bottom  C K ; for  so  long  as  the  preceding  mathematical 
suppositions  hold  good,  and  there  is  some  water  in  the 
vessel,  it  must  stand  at  some  determinate  height  above  the 
bottom.  As  the  end  B M moves  to  the  right,  let  the  curve 
M V W.  &c.,  mark  out  the  positionB  of  the  level  upon  the 
edge  of  the  moving  end.  as  is  done  in  the  diagram.  Then 
for  the  reason  above  given,  this  curve  nev’er  can  meet  the 
line  C K.  though  obviously  in  a state  of  continual  aptnoach 
towards  it  Hence  the  curve  M V W and  the  line  C K are 
asymptotes. 

As  another  illustration,  let  there  be  two  parallel  lines 
A B,  C D,  the  perpendicular  distance  of  which  is  A C ; 
and  from  A.  with  aifferent  radii,  describe  arcs  of  circles 
P I • Q ^ ^ &c.  From  A B on  all  these  circles  mea- 

sure am  equal  in  length  to  the  straight  line  A C ; that  is, 
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let  P 1,  (J  2.  R 3, , • . . W 7,  &c.,  be  all  equal  to  A C.  Now  it 
is  plain  that  the  arcs  Qy,  R r.  &c.,  are  all  greater  than 
A C,  and  will  continue  so,  however  great  the  radius  may 
be ; for  A C is  the  shortest  distance  which  can  be  drawn 
from  one  parallel  to  tlie  uthex.  But  as  the  radius  is  ex- 
teiulcd,  the  arcs  T /,  V c,  &c.,  become  more  upnght,  as  a 
person  unused  to  geometrical  phraseology  would  sav,  that 
IS.  more  and  more  nearly  coincident  with  a perpendicular 
drawn  from  A B;  they  also  become  mure  and  mure  nearly 
equal  to  A C.  Hence  the  |>oiiits  5,  6,  7,  &c.,  come  nearer  and 
nearer  to  C D,  with  which  they  would  actually  coincide,  if 
it  were  possible  that  one  uf  the  arcs  could  liecurac  equal  to 
A C.  Hence  the  cur\e,  J,  2,  3,  &c..  is  an  asympiole  to  C D. 

The  mathemaiical  theory  of  asymptotic  will  Iw  found  in 
alt  works  on  the  theory  of  cunes,  and  in  most  on  the  dif- 
ferential calculus.  The  following  ore  the  most  general 
notions  which  it  will  be  within  our  limits  to  give,  and  wilt  be 
understood  by  a moderately  well-infonued  mathematician 
If  the  equation  of  a cur\e  be  y s ^ (x),  and  if  the  funrlum 
f (T>  ran  be  sep-irati^^l  into  two  others,  say  d-  (J>  and  \ (x). 

^ of  which  X (-*■)  diminishes  without  limit  either  when  x is 
increased  without  limit,  or  made  to  approach  without  limit 
j to  any  given  quantity:  then  the  curAc  whose  equation  is 
I V — (X)  is  an  asy  mptote  to  the  curse  w huse  equation  i> 

y - ^ ( r)  or  (x)  -p  x the  difference  of  the  ordi- 

naii*s  of  the  two  curves  (to  a common  value  of  x)  is  x (J*). 
which  diminishes  without  limit.  For  instaoce,  let  the  first 
curve  have  the  equaUon 
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, of  which  decrcMCt  without 

jr-a 

hmit  whM)  X is  increwed  without  limit.  follows  that  the 
atnigbt  line  having  the  equation  y = 6 it  an  asymptote  to 
the  curve.  If  the  preoeding  equation  be  reversed  and  put 
under  the  form 

y-b 

limilur  reuoning  will  .bow  that  the  ttnight  line  where 
equation  is  x-a  is  also  an  asymptote.  If  the  6rst  ex* 
preaaion  be  develop^  in  inverse  ^wers  of  f,  giving 
ba.ba^ 

» = *+— +^  + -i;+‘“- 

the  equations  of  curves  which  are  asymptotes  to  the  pre* 
ceding  may  be  found  by  taking  aiw  of  the  preceding  terms 
fbr  y,  provided  b be  always  one.  Such  are 
. , ba 
y = & 4-  - - 


6a» 

*• 


or  generally,  any  curve  whoae  equation  is 

y = 6 + X (*) 

where  % f^)  diminishes  without  limit,  when  x is  increased 
without  Hmit,  is  an  asymptote  to  the  preceding.  Obeerve 
that  a curve  may  first  cut  another,  then  recede  from  it,  and 
afterwards  become  an  asymptote  to  it. 

The  following  is  a mere  sketch  of  the  most  general 
method  ol  finding  asymptotes  to  algebraieai  curves.  The 
first  part  of  the  method  detects  the  number  and  direction 
of  the  nettUntar  asymptotes,  those  only  excepted  which 
are  parallel  to  either  axis  of  co-ordinates,  which  will  easily 
admit  of  a separate  determination. 

Clear  the  equation  of  all  radicals.  Suppose  it  then  of 
the  second  degree,  though  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  all 
degrees.  Its  form  will  then  be  (putting  all  the  highest 
terms  on  <me  side) 

oy*-f-^^4*^^  **  +/• 

The  following  theorem  can  then  be  demonstrated.  If  the 
equation 

ay* bxy c 3^  ^ ^ (A) 

be  possible,  then  it  is  the  collective  equation  of  two  lines 
passing  through  the  origin  of  co-oniinatea,  which  two  lines 
are  parallel  to  two  asymptotes  of  the  curve  and  the  curve 
can  nave  no  oAers.  It  is  a well-known  theorem  that  any 
(d^^raital  equation  between  x and  v,  which  is  homogenous 
with  respect  to  these  letters,  is  not  the  equation  of  a curve, 
but  of  a collection  of  straight  lines  passing  through  the 
origin.  Thus  the  asymptotes  of  the  curve  of  the  third 
degree  will  be  determined  by  the  solution  of  an  equation  of 
the  form 

a X*  -|-  A 3^  -f"  ^ ^ ^ “ 0 

which  may  belong  either  to  one  or  three  straight  lines. 

If  y-^x-|~f  M the  equation  of  aii  asymptote,  the  value 

of  k may  be  any  one  of  the  values  of  ^ determined  from 

the  equation  (A).  To  And  /,  remember  that  any  homoge- 
neous algebraical  expression  of  the  mth  degree,  containing 
X and  y,  may  be  expressed  by  the  form 

h) 

and  let  the  equation  of  tho  curve,  when  its  various  sets  of 
horoogeoeous  terms  have  been  collected,  be 


Then  if  represent  the  differential  coefficient  of  p (A), 
the  equation  of  ^ asymptote  is 

/(*) 


y = *x  + 


f'<*) 


when  the  highest  dimension  in  tho  equation  exceeds  the 
next  highest  by  moiv  than  one,  all  the  asymptotes  must 
Pass  th^gb  the  origin  of  co-ordinalea. 


The  term  asymptote  is  first  found  in  the  Conic  Seetioiu 
of  Apollonius;  and  the  properties  of  the  hyperbolic  asvm- 
plote  are  (bund  in  the  second  booh  of  his  Conic  Sections. 

ASZOD,  a well-built  market-town  of  Lower  Hungary, 
in  the  circle  of  WaiUea,  and  on  the  Galgt,  about  twenty- 
three  miles  N.E.  of  Pesth.  The  Podmanitzky  family  have 
a large  and  handsome  mansion  near  it,  which  is  celebrated 
for  its  extensive  cabinet  of  coins  and  its  museum  of  r>aturai 
history.  The  inhahitents  are  remarkably  industrious,  good 
mechanics,  and  carry  on  considerable  trade,  as  well  in 
cloaks  Un^  with  sheepskins,  which  they  dye  blue  and 
green  and  export  to  distant  markets  in  great  quantities,  as 
in  corn  and  wine,  the  produce  of  the  delightful  valley  in 
which  the  town  it  aituat^  Assod  contains  two  churches,  s 
synagogue,  and  nearly  SOOU  inbabitants.  39'  N.  lau, 

19'’  39'  E.  long.  (Bertuch.) 

ATABEKh  are  the  rulers  of  several  of  the  small 
principalities  into  which  the  empire  of  the  Se^uk  Tork&, 
soon  after  its  establishment,  became  divided,  during  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  word 
Alabck  is  of  Turkish  origin,  and  properly  signifies  * The 
Father  of  the  Prince,’  or.  as  Abulfeda  explains  it  (Ann. 
Moii.  t iii.  p.  326.  ed.  Reiske),  ' a faithful  PareoL'  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  the  first  chief  honoured  wiih 
the  title  of  Atabek  was  Nizam-al-Mulk.  the  vizir  of  the 
third  Scljuk  sultan,  Malek-shab,  who  at  the  same  time 
nve  him  the  town  of  Tus  as  bis  property ; yet  neither 
the  title  nor  the  honours  of  sovereignty  remained  here- 
ditary in  his  family.  But  several  powerful  emirs  at  the 
court  of  the  Seljuks,  on  whom  this  title  was  conferred, 
continued  to  use  it  after  they  had  made  themaelves  the 
almost  independent  masters  of  separate  provinces,  in  which 
they  enjoyed  all  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  with  thu 
exception  only,  that  in  the  public  prayers  at  the  mosques 
the  name  of  the  reigning  ^Ijuk  prince  was  mentioned 
before  theirs.  Four  dynasties  of  Atabeks  are  particularly 
noticed  in  eastern  history ; those  of  Syria  (and  Irak),  those  | 
of  Azerbijan,  those  of  Persia,  and  tboM  of  LarUtan. 

AfobtfAr  q/  Syria  and  Irak,— The  founder  of  the  first 
dynasty  of  Atabeks  was  Kasim-addaulah  Aksankar,  oh- 
mnally  a mamiuk  or  slave,  but  who  bad  by  degrees  raised 
himself  to  a station  of  great  influence  at  Um  8^uk  court. 
Sultan  Malek-shah,  the  ton  of  Alp  Arslan,  yielding  to  the 
request  of  the  nobles,  who  were  jealous  of  the  power  of  Ak- 
sankar, in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  presence  at  court,  appointed 
him  governor  of  the  towns  of  Haleb.  Hams,  Manoej,  and 
Laodicea  (a.d.  1066).  After  Malek-shah's death,  Aksankar, 
instead  of  takiug  the  part  of  his  children,  became  the  sup- 
porter of  Tutush,  another  Seljuk  prince  iu  Svria.  But  Tu- 
tush,  so  far  from  rewarding  the  services  which  Aksankar 
had  rendered  him.  deprived  him  of  a portion  of  his  previous 
government,  and  finally  of  bis  life  (a.d.  1 094).  Em^-eddin 
Zenghi,  the  son  of  Aksankar,  who  was  only  ten  years  old 
when  his  father  was  executed,  early  distinguished  himself 
by  military  services  in  several  Seljuk  armies,  and  in  a.d. 

1 132  received  Basra  as  a fief  from  the  Seljuk  sultan  Mah- 
mud. besides  which  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Bacdad. 

In  consequence  of  the  then  alarming  ascendency  of  the 
Christian  kingdom  established  by  the  crusaders  in  Pales- 
tine. Emad-eddin  was  sent  to  Mosul,  in  order  to  resist  thetr 
further  encroachments.  He  succeeded  (a.d.  H27)  in 
making  himself  master  of  Haleb,  and  of  a con>iderabIe 
portion  of  Syria,  over  which  country  he  thenceforward  ruled 
as  an  independent  sovereign.  European  chroniclers  of  the 
history  of  the  crusades  cul  him  Sanguin,  which  is  a cor- 
ruption of  Zenghi.  After  his  death  (a.d.  1145)  a disaan- 
sion  arose  between  his  two  sons,  Seif-eddin  Ghazi  and 
Nureddin  Mahmud:  they  agreed  at  last  that  Seif-eddui 
should  reign  at  Mosul,  and  Nureddin  at  Haleb.  The 
Mosul  branch  continued  to  govern  till  the  incursion  of  the 
Moguls  into  Syria,  when  Mosul  fell  into  their  power,  a.o. 
1260.  To  the  dominion  of  the  Atabeks  of  Haleb  an  end 
was  put  by  Saladin.  a.d.  1)83;  who,  however,  allowed  a 
side-branch  of  this  dynasty  to  continue  in  tbo  cities  of 
Sanjar  and  Nisibin  till  a.d.  1219. 

Atabekr  of  Azerfii^Vm. —lldeghiz,  who,  from  the  condition 
of  a slave,  had  successively  risen  to  the  rank  of  an  officer  at 
tho  court  of  the  Seljuk  Sultan  Mas'ud,  was,  in  a.d.  1136, 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  .\tabek,  and  at  the  same  time 
appointed  governor  of  Azerbijan  arid  Kurdistan.  He  kept 
an  army^of  fifty  Uiousand  horse,  and  increased  his  dominions 
by  conquest.  Though  still  under  allegiance  to  the  sultan, 
he  was  almost  independent  in  the  goiemroent  of  Aaerbyso. 
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Four  of  hiB  doBcendanU  suceetiiTely  ruled  over  Azerbijui 
till  the  yenr  1225,  when  they  were  obli^rd  to  yield  to  the 
power  of  Jelal-eddin,  Bulten  of  Khowarosm. 

Atabfkg  of  Perno.— A line  of  Aubeks,  of  Turcoman 
oriirin,  the  descendants  of  Salgar.  ruled  over  Fart,  or  Persia 
Proper,  from  a.d.  1148  till  1284.  The  first  of  theBo  Atnbeki 
was  MoKafTcr'eddin.  and  he  was  followed  by  ten  others,  the 
roigns  of  some  of  whom  were,  however,  of  very  short  dura- 
tion. Their  residence  was  at  Shiru.  The  last  of  this 
dynasty  was  Ayesha  Khatun,  a prinoess,  who  was  con- 
firmed by  HuJa^  in  her  character  as  sovereign,  but  reigned 
no  longer  than  one  year,  and  died  in  a.d.  1264.  From  their 
ancestor.  Salgar.  these  Atabeks  of  Persia  are  sometimes 
named  Salgarides. 

Atabekn  of  Lariftitn. — Abu  Taber,  an  officer  of  the  Ata- 
beks of  Persia,  bad  been  sent  with  an  army  into  Laristan, 
a province  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
He  conquered  it,  but  instead  of  giving  it  up  to  his  roasters, 
he  assumed  himself  the  independent  dominion  over  it.  and 
took  the  title  of  Atabek.  Takla,  the  grandson  and  third 
successor  of  Abu  Taher,  was  reigning  over  Laristan  when 
Flulagu  invaded  the  country,  who  depusefl  and  killed  him, 
but  allowed  his  son,  Shems-eddin  Alp  Argun,  to  succeed 
him  in  tbe  government.  By  the  permission,  and  with  the 
support,  of  the  Mogol  emperors,  Yussuf  Shah,  the  son  of 
Alp  Argun,  followed  next,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  ton 
Afrasiab.  The  latter  had,  by  several  acts  of  cruelty,  drawn 
upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  Gasan  Khan, 
who  ordered  him  to  be  executed,  and  appointed  Nosrat-eddin 
Ahmed,  a son  of  Alp  Argun,  as  his  succeseor.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Rokn-eddin,  a son  of  Yussuf  Shah.  Mosaffer- 
oddin  Afrasiab,  the  son  and  successor  of  Rokn-eddin.  was 
the  last  of  the  Atabeks  of  Laristan.  (See  D'Herbelot.  Bi- 
hHothiqxu  OruntaU,  art.  Atabekian.  De Guignes, Hi$toire 
de$  Hutu,  vol.  i.  p.  2S4.  &c.) 

ATACA^MA  IS  a district  belonging  to  the  department  of 
Potoci  in  Bolivia,  in  South  America,  and  comprehends  all 
the  country  of  that  republic  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
Andes  along  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  of  considerable 
extent,  its  northern  boundary  being  formed  by  the  river  Loa, 
wbteb  seperates  it  from  Peru,  and  runs  between  21"  and  22" 
S.  laL,  and  its  southern  by  the  river  Salado,  which  partly 
divides  it  from  Chili,  and  flows  near  26"  S.  lat.,  so  that  it 
extends  along  the  ooMt  ^wardsof  210  miles,  with  a bresdih 
of  frwm  2i  to  40  miles.  It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  ( Sierra) 
and  Lower  oountry.  Tite  Sierra  comprehends  the  smaller 
put  of  its  surface,  that  which  lies  on  the  N.E.  within  tbe 
chain  of  the  Andes,  and  contains  some  fertile  valleys,  in 
which  tbe  common  fruits  and  seeds  of  the  South  American 
Sierras  are  eulth-ated.  Tbe  surrounding  mountains  contain 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  but  they  are  not  worked,  and  are 
inhabited  by  numerous  herds  of  vicunas,  which  the  Indians 
hunt.  Staling  their  skin  and  eating  their  flesh,  which  is 
tender  and  of  excellent  taste.  Tbe  Lower  oountry  presents 
over  nearly  all  its  surface  nothmg  but  an  uninhabited  and 
uninhabitable  desert,  consisting  of  wide  plains  covered  with 
a dark  brown,  and  in  some  places  quite  black  sand,  with 
Imre  and  there  a streak  of  white.  On  the  plains  rise  some 
high  ridges  and  a few  immense  rounded  knolls ; but  in  no 
put  are  any  traces  of  vegetation  to  be  discovered.  This 
description  is  particululy  applicable  to  the  southern  part, 
which  extends  towards  the  boundary  of  Chili,  in  which 
manv  Spaniards  perished  for  want  of  water  at  the  time  of 
the  4rst  conquest,  and  whi^  is  known  under  the  name  of 
tbe  deaert  of  Atacama.  Towards  the  boundary  of  Peru,  a 
few  rivers  descend  from  the  Andoa,  and  along  their  courses 
valleys  extend,  in  which  a rich  vegetation  is  displayed,  the 
aoU  producing  bananas,  cotton,  figs,  vinea,  and  other  fruits 
and  vegetablaa.  The  roost  considerable  of  tbeae  rivers  it 
the  Cobija,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a good  harbour  and  a 
email  town,  tbe  inhabitants  of  which  are  principally  occupied 
with  flahing  for  eongers,  which  they  salt  and  export  to  the 
interior  and  toother  ports:  this  town  is  now  called  Puerto  de 
la  Mu.  In  other  parts  of  the  coast  a species  of  cod.  called 
toUo,  is  caught  in  abundance  and  likewise  exported.  Tbe 
interior  districts  contain  veins  of  crystal  of  various  colours, 
of  jasper,  tale,  oopper,  blue  vitriol,  and  alum.  No  rain  ever 
falls  on  this  ooast,  but  in  a few  places  the  soil  is  occasionally 
refreahad  by  miats  and  daws.  In  the  desert,  sand-sprats 
are  of  frequent  ooeurrcnce.  (Aleedo,  Captain  Basil  Hall. 
HumboMu 

ATAHUALLPA,  called  by  mme  historians  ATABA- 
LIPA,  was  the  BOD  of  Huavua  Capao,  the  eleventh  Inca  of 


Perd,  by  a prioceaa  of  Qxiitt,  or  Qnito.  According  to  the 
laws  of  Pani  the  ineas  were  only  allowed  to  marry  their 
sisters,  or  some  other  female  of  their  own  family : evaiw 
other  union  was  considered  unlawfril,  and  the  fruit  of  such 
a union  illegitimate.  Atahuallpa  oonld  not,  on  tbit  ac- 
count, Buroeed  hh  father.  Huayna  Capac.  who  loved  him 
passionately,  considering,  moreover,  the  rank  of  his  mother, 
was  desirous  that  Auhuallpa  should  succeed  him  in  the 
throne  of  Quito,  which  kingdom  had  been  added  to  his 
empire.  He  accordingly  communicated  his  desire  to  tbe 
beiWituy  prince  Huascu.  who  aoquiesoNl  in  tbe  will  of 
his  father ; and  at  the  death  of  tbe  Inca,  which,  according  to 
Garcilaso.  took  place  in  1523.  Atahuallpa  ascen^l  tha 
throne  of  Quito.  Huascar  promised  his  brother  to  leave 
him  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  his  kingdom,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  not  make  any  new  conquests  on  his 
own  territory,  and  that  he  should  render  him  homage  as  his 
liege  lord.  Atahuallpa  replied  submissively  to  this  proposal, 
and  asked  his  brother  's  permission  to  visit  Cusco  to  celebrate 
tbe  olwequies  of  their  deceased  father,  and  likewise  to  ren- 
der him  homage.  Having  obtained  this  permission,  he 
gave  secret  orders  to  his  principal  officers  to  assemble  as 
many  men  as  they  could,  and  without  making  any  warlike 
Appearance,  to  march  towards  Cusco  in  small  bodies.  In 
this  manner  he  assembled  an  army  of  more  than  30,000 
veterans  who  had  sen'ed  under  his  father.  Tbeae  prepa- 
rations, secretly  as  tliey  were  made,  excited  suspicion  in 
tbe  minds  of  some  of  tlie  old  governors  of  the  provinces, 
who  aonuainted  Huascar  with  their  fears.  But  Mfore  the 
inca  had  time  to  prepare  himself,  more  than  20,000  men 
belonging  to  Atahuallpa  had  crossed  the  Apurimae,  and 
were  within  a hundred  miles  of  Cusco.  They  then  oast  oil 
tbe  mask,  and  presented  themselves  as  enemies.  Hussear 
assembled  as  large  an  army  as  be  could  muster,  and  ofl^ered 
them  battle  in  a plain  six  miles  from  Cusco.  The  battle 
was  obstinate  and  bloody,  and  at  last  victory  deelar^  in  fa- 
vour of  Atahuallpa.  Huascar  attempted  to  escape  with  a 
thousand  men,  but  wat  taken  prisoner.  A messenger  was 
sent  to  bis  brother,  who  was  at  Sauasa,  or  Jauja.  to  acquaint 
him  with  tbe  result  of  the  battle.  He  ordered  Huascar  to 
be  kept  in  chaina,  and  summoned  all  tbe  individuals  of  tbe 
ineas  fsmily  to  appear  at  Cusco,  under  the  specious  pretext 
of  some  aflTairs  of  importance  both  to  the  fkmily  and  to  the 
state ; but  his  real  intention  was  to  destroy  them,  that  ba 
might  possets  tbe  throne  without  fear  of  being  disturbed. 
Atahuallpa  acoovdingly  nve  orders  to  bis  general,  who 
caused  more  than  2U0  of  the  incs'a  family  to  be  put  to  death, 
without  sparing  either  age  or  sex.  Some  were  behead^, 
others  precipitated  from  rocks,  women  and  children  were 
hung  by  their  hair  from  treea,  and  left  to  die  there.  These 
inhuman  executions,  which  were  continued  during  two  yearn, 
took  place  in  a field  near  Cuxoo,  called,  on  that  account,  Ya- 
buarj^mpa,  or  the  field  of  blood.  The  unfortunate  Huascar 
whenever  one  of  these  atrocious  acts  took  place,  was  brought 
to  tbe  scene  of  blood,  dressed  in  mourning,  and  with  a rope 
round  bis  neck,  to  witness  tbe  death  of  his  relations. 
iTie  servants  of  the  household  of  the  inca  were  likewise  de- 
stroyed, and  as  these  were  tbe  inhabitants  of  sil  l^e  towns 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuaeo,  the  number  of  the  victima 
cannot  be  estimated. 

In  the  midst  of  these  civil  discords,  the  Spaniards  arrived 
in  Peru.  Atahuallpa,  who  was  at  Caaaamarea,  or  Caxa- 
marea,  terrifiod  at  tbe  accounts  which  he  received  of  them, 
and  knowing  that  the  unfortunate  Huascar  had  sought  their 
assistance,  sent  an  embaasy,  accompanied  by  a rich  present, 
with  a view  to  gain  tbe  favour  the  invaders.  Tlie  am- 
bassador wat  very  civilly  received  by  Fraocieco  Pisano, 
who.  on  his  part,  sent  his  brother  Hernando  to  visit  Aia- 
buallpa,  to  offisr  him  bis  friendship,  and  to  acquaint  him 
witli  his  intenCiofis,  which  were  no  other  than  to  contribute 
with  all  his  power  to  the  happiness  of  both  him  and  his 
subjects.  On  the  following  day,  Atahuallpa,  acooRiMnied 
by  8000  men  unarmed,  went  to  visit  Pisarro.  On  his 
arrival.  Father  VaWerde,  in  a long  harangue,  endeavoured 
to  acquaint  the  inca  with  the  doctrines  of  the  eatholie  re- 
ligion. and  declared  to  him  that  his  kingdrai  had  been 
given  by  tbe  pope,  the  vicar  of  God.  to  the  mighty  Em- 
peror Carloa.  and  that  eonsoquentlv  ha  was  bound  to 
surrender  it.  otherwise  boUi  he  and  hit  subjects  would  be 
destroyed  with  fire  and  sword.  The  inca,  amased  at  inch 
a proposal,  and,  uttering  a deep  aigh,  answered  by  his  in- 
terpreter, that,  comparing  tha  tenour  of  thoir  tbrmv  with 
tbair  present  dieeourae,  be  oould  infer  nothtog  elae  but 
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both  they  ukI  their  kini;  were  either  tyranU,  wlio  went 
about  the  world  pluuderinf?  and  usurping  the  kin^doros  of 
others,  or  a soouri>e  sent  by  God  to  punish  mankind:  that 
he  could  not  conceive  how  he  was  to  acknowledge  three 
lords,  and  surrender  his  kingdom  only  to  one : that  if.  with 
any  justice,  he  could  be  bound  to  pay  tribute  to  any,  it 
should  be  to  the  pope,  or  rather  to  God,  and  not  to  the 
emperor,  llie  ^aniards  would  not  suffer  the  iuca  to  6nish 
his  discourse.  The  cavalr)'  fell  upon  the  unarmed  multi* 
tude  who  had  assembled,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the 
light,  sabring  and  trampling  under  the  feet  of  their  horses 
old  men,  women,  and  children.  Francisco  Pizarro,  at  the 
head  of  the  infantry,  attacked  the  guard  of  Alalmallpa, 
who,  at  the  command  of  their  inca,  offered  mi  resistance; 
the  Spaniards,  after  seizing  Atahuallpa,  and  loading  him 
with  chains,  conducted  him  as  a prisoner  to  the  royal  seat 
of  the  incas  at  Caxaroarca. 

Atahuallpa  offered  Pizarro,  for  his  ransom,  to  cover  the 
pavement  of  his  prison  with  vessels  full  of  gold  and  silver; 
and  having  obeerN'ed,  by  the  countenances  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  either  were  not  satisfied  with  the  offer,  or  doubted 
tbe  possibility  of  its  accomplishment,  he  raised  his  hand  as 
high  as  he  could  reach,  and  making  a mark  in  the  wall,  pro* 
mised  to  fill  the  room  up  to  that  height  with  the  same 
precious  metaU.  Pizarro  ^reed  to  this  proposal,  and  the 
inca  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  procuring  the  ransom. 
Atahuallpa,  though  imprisoned,  was  in  communication  with 
his  generals,  and  ordered  them  to  remove  his  brother  to 
Jauja.  Here  Huascar  saw  two  officers  of  Pizarro,  and  again 
implored  their  interference  in  his  behalf.  This  circum- 
stance having  reache<l  the  ears  of  Atahuallpa,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  The  unfortunate  Huascar,  in  his 
lost  moments,  said,  'I  am  deprived  of  my  kingdom  and 
existence  by  a tyrant,  but  he  will  not  enjoy  long  his  usurped 
power.’ 

A Peruvian  renegado,  called  Felipillo,  who  served  os  an 
interpreter  to  the  Spaniards,  aiming  at  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  wives  of  Atahusllpa.  falsely  accused  him  of 
having  secredy  given  orders  to  his  subjects  to  arm  against 
them.  The  inca  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial.  Some  of 
the  Spanish  officers,  whose  names  are  mentioneil  by  Garci- 
laso,  remonstrated  against  the  injustice  of  such  proceedings, 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  to  those  who  were  of  a contrary 
opinion  that  they  would  disgrace  the  Spanish  character  by 
their  ungrateful  behaviour  to  a man  who  had  received  them 
with  such  kindness,  and  to  whom  they  had  moreover 
pledged  their  word  to  set  him  at  lilierty  after  having  re- 
ceive the  sum  agreed  upon  for  his  ransom ; and  finally, 
that  if  he  was  to  be  tried,  he  should  be  sent  to  Spain  to  be 
judged  by  the  emperor.  Almagro  and  his  party,  who  hod 
just  orrived,  and  were  eager  to  seize  upon  the  treasure  of 
Atahuallpa,  pretended  that  he  ought  to  be  tried  by  a roilitarv' 
commission.  This  last  opinion  provatIe<l.  He  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  be  burned  alive  on  several  false  and  ridiculous 
charges,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  false  one  sbovemen- 
tion<^  and  the  murder  of  his  brother.  On  his  way  to  the 
place  of  execution,  he  desired  to  be  baptized,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  strangled  only.  It  is  said  that  he  exhibited 
great  courage  and  firmness  in  his  last  moments.  Atahuallpa 
is  described  by  the  Spanish  historians  as  a man  of  hand- 
some and  noble  presence,  of  a clear,  quick,  and  penetrating 
mind,  cunning,  sagacious,  and  brave.  Garcilaso  relates  of 
him  the  following  anecdote: — while  in  prison  he  had  ob- 
served some  Spaniards  reading  and  writing,  and  he  thought 
that  this  accomplishment  was  not  a thing  learnt,  but  a 
faculty  which  all  the  Spaniards  possessed;  and  in  order  to 
verify  his  opinion,  he  asked  one  soldier  to  write  the  word 
Dios  (God)  on  the  nail  of  his  thumb.  He  then  asked  every 
Spaniard  that  came  near  him  to  read  it,  and  as  he  received 
from  all  the  same  answer,  he  was  runflrroed  in  his  opi- 
nion ; but  on  putting  tbe  question  to  Francisco  Pizarro.  and 
finding  that  be  was  unable  to  answer  it,  ho  discovered  that 
it  was  a science  acquired.  From  that  moment  he  formed 
so  mean  an  idea  of  Pizarro,  that  he  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  contempt 

See  Vega  (El  Inca  Garcilaso),  Com^ntario4  Realet  de  toi 
Incas,  part  i.,  book  9,  chap.  2 to  the  end  ; part  it.,  book  10, 
ebap.  17,  folio  edition,  Madrid,  1723. 

ATA-MELIK,  or  with  his  complete  name.  ALA-EDDIN 
ATA-MELIK  AL-JOWAINI.  was  bom  (probably  s.d. 
1226  or  1227)  in  tlio  distrii’t  of  Jowain  near  Nishabur  in 
Khorasan.  in  which  country  his  father  Boha-e<ldin  succcs- 
lively  filled  several  offices  of  imoortanre  under  the  Mogul 


government  Ata-Melik  received  a careful  educauoa , but 
at  an  early  age  political  employments  withdrew  bissuentiou 
from  literary  pursuits.  Argun,  the  governor  of  Kbomsin, 
chose  him  for  his  companion  on  two  journeys  into  Tarun, 
and  in  12r>l  introduced  liim  at  tbe  court  of  the  Mcgoi 
emperor  Mangu  Khan,  at  Karakorum.  Here  Ata-Mflii. 
remained  for  a cousiderable  time,  and  began  to  write  kt 
great  work  on  the  bistwy  of  the  Mogols.  on  sreount  of 
which  he  undertook  sevei^  exeuntuns  into  Mavaraltabr. 
Turkestan,  and  the  antient  country  of  the  Uighurs.  We 
are  not  inrorn:ed  of  the  precise  period  at  which  Ats-lIeLk 
quitted  Karakorum.  But  when  Argun  was,  in  a.o.  iSji, 
a^ain  called  to  the  court  of  Mangu  Khan,  he  left  his  ma 
Kcrai-Molik,  with  Ata-Melik,  in  the  ramp  of  Sultan  Hulus. 
the  brother  of  Mangu  Khan,  a.s  go%  ernors  of  Khorasan.  Ira*, 
and  Mazenderan,  during  bis  absence.  Ata-Mrlik  tuir 
gained  tbe  entire  confidence  of  llulaku  : as  a proof  tbit. 
It  is  recorded  that  he  induced  him  by  his  inUrreettM)  b> 
rebuild  the  town  of  Jenushan,  which  had  been  dcstiutd 
by  the  Mogols  when  they  first  conquered  Khorssan.  He 
afterwards  accompanie<l  Hulaku  in  his  expedition  szua»i 
the  Abbaside  caliph  Mostosem : and  after  the  rapture  k 
Bagdad  by  the  MugoU  (a.d.  12^8),  he  was  appoimed  pn 
feet  of  that  city,  while  on  Ins  brother  Shems-c^dm  the  diit- 
nity  of  vizir  was  conferred.  Both  continued  to  hold  they 
uflires  under  Abaka  Khan,  tbe  successor  of  Hulaku.  an: 
the  province  of  Bsgdacl,  which  had  suffered  much  froo  tbe 
incursion  of  the  Mogols,  began  to  tluurish  again  under  thn 
administration.  But  in  consequence  of  a charge  of  peruU 
lion  brought  against  Ata-Melik,  he  was  thrown  into  pru,.:. 
and  deprived  of  every  thing  he  possessed,  even  of  hjsiiie 
and  children,  who  were  sold  as  slaves.  Sultan  Abmeilhr 
successor  of  Abaka  Khan,  relieved  him  from  this  distrejcn.- 
situaiign,  and  prevailed  upon  him.  much  against  his  vbh, 
to  resume  his  former  office.  But  soon  alter  this  ArKsc. 
the  son  of  Abaka  Khan,  defeated  Ahmed  and  isadehimy:! 
master  of  Bagdad  ; and  it  appears  that  tbe  apprehension  of 
a renewal  of  the  former  rigorous  judicial  proceedings  sgiou 
himself  accelerated  the  death  of  Ata-Melik,  which  (sot 
place  a few  days  after  Aran's  entry  into  Bagdad  {u> 
1282).  His  work  on  the  nistory  of  the  Mogols,  entith. 
Jehan-kushdi  (i.  e.  tbe  conquest  of  the  world),  is  by  someec 
tbe  most  esteemed  Oriental  writers  {c.g.  Abulfarij,  Biri 
bond,  &c.)  referred  to  as  the  principal  authority  on  ik 
subject.  A manuscript,  said  to  contain  the  greater  parti 
it,  IS  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  {Sttt 
Memoir  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ata-Melik,  by  Quairt 
mere,  in  the  Minss  de  t Orient,  voL  i.,  p.  220.  &c.) 

ATAULPHU8,  brotber-ln-law  ofAlaric,  king  of  tk 
Visigoths,  assisted  him  in  his  invasion  of  Italy. 
Alaric's  death,  near  Cosenza,  Ataulphus  was  elected  bs 
successor.  A.n.  411.  In  the  following  year  he  led  bis  bu>i' 
out  of  Italy  into  Gaul,  with  the  intention,  as  it  would  ip 
pear,  of  joining  Jovinut,  who  had  revolted  against  tbe 
empire,  and  of  sharing  the  Gauls  with  him.  Jovimm  os 
being  inclined  to  on  alliance  with  the  <^hs.  Ataulphu. 
sent  messengers  to  Hononus  offering  him  peace,  and  at  ibr 
same  time  attacked  and  defeated  Jovinus,  who  was  takifi 
and  put  to  death.  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius.  had 
been  for  some  time  a captive  with  Ataulphus,  wbo  st 
prevailed  on  her  to  give  him  her  hood.  The  marriage  lad 
place  at  Narbo  (Narbonne)  in  southern  Gaul,  at  thebe 
ginning  of  the  year  a.d.  414.  Ataulphas  appeared  on  tk 
occasion  dressed  after  the  Roman  fashion,  and  presented  bs 
bride  with  many  vases  ftill  of  gold  and  jewels  taken  st  the 
plunder  of  Rome  in  a.d.  4 1 0.  Ataulphus  afterwards 
into  Spain,  where  bo  was  treacheron^y  killed  at  BarceltMu 
by  one  of  his  equerries,  a.d.  417.  A child  that  he  had  by 
Placidia,  and  to  whom  he  had  given  the  name  of  Tbn> 
dosius,  died  before  him.  Vallia.  the  successor  of  Atvtl' 
hus,  restored  Placidia  to  her  brother  Honorius.  wbo  gaw 
er  in  marriage  to  the  consul  Constantius.  (Jomaisici. 
Zosimus,  Orbsius,  and  Gibbon.) 

ATB  ARA,  a river  of  Nubia.  [See  Tacazzb  and  Niti-. 

ATCHAFALAYA  (an  Indian  word,  signifying 
teater)  is  the  upper  outlet  of  the  Mississippi.w  hich  detarbe 
itself  from  the  main  stream  on  the  right  bank  in  31"  N.  ht- 
and  14®  47'  W.  long,  from  Washington.  The  Atcbafiliyi 
is  here  about  110  yards  wide,  and  tlie  Mississippi  oeari* 
half  a mile.  When  the  Mississippi  is  low,  tl>e  water  uxu 
times  runs  ba^'kwanl  from  the  Atchafalaya  into  the 
River;  butwhen  the  Mississippi  is  at  its  height,  therest:: 
immense  mass  of  water  sent  down  the  Alchofalava,  s&di 
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||i«at  extent  of  country  between  the  Atchafalaya  and  the 
Mississippi,  and  also  to  the  west  of  the  Atchafalaya,  is  thus 
annually  inundutcil.  The  Atchafalaya  has  a general 
southern  course  for  thirty-five  miles  till  it  is  joined  hy  the 
Courtableau  from  the  N.W.,  which  comes  from  the  hilly  pinc- 
foresU  between  the  Red  River  and  the  head  of  Calcusiu. 
Kroin  the  junction  of  the  Courtableau,  the  Atchafalaya  runs 
S.S.R.  for  twenty  miles  : here  one  stream  nms  into  the  long 
narrow  lake  called  Cheelimaches.  and  the  other  branch  runs 
easlwartl  fifteen  miles.  ;ind  receives  the  Plafjuemine,  another 
brunch  of  the  Mivsissippi  dctachcii  from  the  main  stream,  on 
the  ripht.  The  Atchafalaya  n«rw  runs  a little  E.  of  S.  for 
thirty  miles,  and  enters  the  bay  colled  Atchafalaya  Ray. 
About  twenty  miles  above  its  mouth  it  is  joined  on  the  west 
br  the  Techo,  which  rises  in  the  prairies  of  Opelousas,  and 
iias  an  entire  course  of  about  2UU  miles. 

The  Atchafalaya  is  remarkable  for  a phenomenon  called 
the  Raft,  which  occurs  in  several  places  in  its  course.  This 
raft  con.sist^  of  the  rubbish  brought  down  the  Mississippi 
and  thrown  at  some  remote  time  into  the  Atchafalaya,  where 
it  has  been  caught  in  the  bends  of  this  narrow  ana  tortuous 
stream,  and  has  received  successive  augmentations  bv  more 
r*‘c»*nt  floating  trees.  This  raft  is  not  always  stationory, 
but  when  disturbed  bv  the  rise  of  the  waters,  it  breaks  off 
in  large  raasses.  which  soon  lotlge  again  in  some  angle  of 
the  river.  Several  points  are  marked  in  Darby's  map 
where  the  narigation  is  impeded  by  these  accumulations  of 
interlaco<l  trees.  The  limber  rises  and  falls  with  iho  river 
floods.  The  spring-tides  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  arc 
not  more  than  three  feet,  ascencl  the  Atchafalaya  when  its 
waters  are  low  to  a point  alwvc  the  junction  of  this  stream 
with  the  Courtableau — a fact  which  shows  that  this  portion 
of  the  country  has  a very  small  elevation  alwve  the  Gulf, 
or  perhaps  none  at  all.  (Sec  Darby’s  Geo;^phy  of  the 
United  States.) 

ATCHEBN,  or  ACHERN  (properly  ACHEH),  is  one 
of  the  pettv  kingdoms  into  which  the  island  of  Sumatra  is 
divided.  It  occupies  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  bonlers  generally  on  the  countiy  of  the  Batta.s. 
The  kingdom  does  not  extend  inland  farther  than  about 
fifty  miles.  It  stretches  along  the  coast  to  the  south-west- 
ward as  far  as  the  town  of  Harus.  in  2°  N.  lat.  and  98''  .30' 
K-  long.  On  the  northern  coast  the  territory  of  Atchecn 
roaches  as  &r  eastwanl  os  Karti,  in  S'*  10^  N.  lat.  and  97° ‘lO' 
R.  long. 

When  the  Portuguese,  early  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
were  prosecuting  their  disooveries  and  conquests  in  the 
Indian  Seas,  a fleet  of  five  ships,  under  the  command  of 
Diegu  Lopes  do  fiequeira.  first  reached  the  island  of  Suma- 
tra, and  anchored  at  Pedir,  then  a principal  port  on  the 
north-west  coast,  within  the  kingdom  of  Alcluren.  Here 
the  Portuguese  found  trailing  vessels  from  Pegu,  from  Ben- 
gal, and  from  other  eastern  countries  : this  was  in  Septem- 
Wr,  1 509.  It  was  nearly  a centuiy  later  (.June,  1602)  when 
tho  first  English  ships  risited  that  country.  These  were 
the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Lancaster,  who 
bore  a letter  from  the  queen  of  England,  and  was  received 
hy  the  sovereign  of  Alcheen  with  every  mark  of  rcsjHsct. 
On  this  occasion  a regular  commercial  treaty  between  the 
two  governments  was  drawn  up  and  executed.  Tlie  chief 
object  of  contemplated  traffic  was  pepper,  for  which  article 
Europe  was  principally  dependent  at  that  time  upon  the 
Dutch.  Very  little  advantage  was  taken  of  the  treaty  here 
mentioned  until  the  year  1659,  when  the  reigning  queen  of 
Atcheen.  having  granted  some  additional  privileges  to  tho 
English  Bast  India  Company,  a factory  was  established  by 
tliat  body  in  the  capital  of  her  dominions.  The  trade,  how- 
ever, was  never  veiy  flourishing  in  thU  quarter,  and  may  lie 
said  to  have  ceased  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Company’s 
settlement  at  Bencoolen,  on  the  south  coast  of  Sumatra, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  the  pepper  was  prin- 
cipally collected. 

A ‘treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance’  was  concluded  with 
the  Sultan  of  Atchecn.  in  April,  1819.  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  the  East 
India  Company,  whereby  the  right  of  trading  fivvlv  to  all  ; 
the  ports  of  that  kingdom  was  assured  to  the  Briti.s^  upon 
tho  payment  of*  fixed  and  declared  rates  of  duty.’  By  this 
treaty  His  Highness  likewise  engaged  ‘ not  to  grant  to  any 
person  whatever  a monoprdy  of  the  produce  of  hw  states, 
and  to  exclude  the  subjects  of  every  other  European  power, 
and  liikewise  all  Americana,  from  a fixed  habitation  or  resi-  I 
dance  m his  dominions.' 


On  the  occasion  of  concluding  this  treaty,  tho  East  India 
Company  ailvtiueed  to  the  Sultan  of  Atchecn  a loan  of 
50,()U0  dollars,  and  preseiiteil  P)  him  as  a gift  uix  pair  ul 
brass  field-pieces,  and  a cousidcrublo  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion and  military  stores. 

Tlic  government  of  Atcheen  is  an  hereditary  muiiarchy, 
and  the  king  or  sultan  is  limited  in  his  authority  ^mly  by 
the  power  of  the  greater  vassals,  so  that  the  bulk  of  ibu 
eople  are  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  much  political  liberty, 
'he  whole  kingdom  is  divided  into  about  199  siiiull  districts 
or  communities,  etiuivaleiit  to  our  \)arishes.  These  districts 
are  grouped  togetner  in  various  numbers,  var)ing  from  29 
to  26,  under  the  management  of  a provincial  giut-rnor.  The 
state  revenues  arc  made  up  of  offcriiigs  in  grain,  cattle,  and 
money,  sent  from  each  district,  and  delivered  at  the  king’s 
store ; but  the  principal  incoroo  of  the  crown  consists  in 
customs-ilutics  imposed  upon  the  mport  and  export  of  mer- 
chandise. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  the  island  is  comparatively 
healthy.  The  country  is  more  free  than  most  of  tho  other 
parts  from  stagnant  waters  and  from  wixidstfor  which  reason 
the  inhabitants  are  likewise  less  lluble  to  fevers  and  dysen- 
teries. 

A chain  of  mountains,  in  some  parts  double  and  in  others 
treble,  runs  from  near  the  north-we«tern  point  through  the 
whole  extent  of  Sumatra,  incluiJing,  ofixuirse,  tho  territory 
of  Atcheen.  These  mountuin.s,  as  well  as  the  rivers  uiid 
other  principal  geographical  features  of  the  country,  will  be 
descrified  in  our  general  account  of  the  island. 

The  Atchinese  are  in  general  toller  and  stouter,  and  their 
complexions  darker,  than  those  of  the  other  inhabitants  ui 
Sumatra.  Tlicy  arc  likewise  consideaxl  to  be  of  more  active 
and  industrious  habits,  as  well  ns  mure  sagacious.  Tiiey 
are  fond  of  commercial  adventure,  and  tlieir  degree  of  know 
ledge,  more  particularly  as  rcganls  other  ixiuntrius,  is  greater 
than  that  possessed  by  other  races  of  Sumatrans  w ho  do  not 
engage  so  largely  in  commerce.  This  su{>eriurity  of  dia- 
meter and  intelligence  has  been  attributed  us  much  to  a 
considerable  ailmixture  of  Malay  blouil,  as  to  the  great  inter- 
course  which  has  for  age.s  existed  between  ihcir  jKirts  and 
the  we.vtem  parts  of  India. 

The  language  in  use  among  the  Atchinese  is  one  of  the 
general  dialects  of  the  Eastern  Islands:  ut  writing  they 
make  use  of  the  Malayan  character.  In  religion  they  are 
follow'crs  of  Mohammed,  and  maintain  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Moslem  faith  with  much  strictness. 

Atcheen  is  now*  no  longer,  as  it  once  was,  the  great  mart 
fur  Eastern  pvoilucts,  but  it  still  carries  on  a very  consider- 
able traffic  with  the  Coromandel  coast,  to  which  It  furnishes 
gold-dust,  raw  :,ilk,  betel-nut,  pepper,  sulphur,  camphor,  and 
benzoin;  receiving  in  return  salt  and  cotton  pi(.-ee-g(Kxl». 
The  camphor  and  Miizoin  exported  from  Atcheen  are  mostly 
procured  by  internal  commerce  from  their  neighbours  the 
Battos.  A considerable  trade  is  aUo  curried  on  between 
Atcheen  and  the  British  settlements  of  Singapore  and  Prince 
of  Wales's  Island. 

The  few  arts  and  manufactures  known  in  other  parts  of 
Sumatra  are  likewise  pursued  in  the  kingdom  of  Atchuen, 
where  some  of  them  arc  carried  to  a greater  degree  of  per- 
fection. A fabric  of  thick  cotton  cloth  and  ul  striped  or  che- 
quered stufifs  is  carried  on,  and  affords  a considerable  supply 
for  the  Malayan  peninsula.  A sort  of  rich  silk  goods  is 
also  manufactured,  but  nut  to  so  great  an  extent  now  os 
formerly.  This  fulling  off  has  been  attributed  to  a failure 
in  Uio  breed  of  silk-worms,  but  as  such  an  accident  could 
have  been  very  easily  repaired,  it  is  probable  tliat  there 
are  other  causes  fur  the  decay. 

Tlio  soil  throughout  the  kingdom  is  for  the  must  part 
light  and  fertile,  producing  abundant  crops  of  rice  and  es- 
culent vegetables,  as  w'ell  as  of  cotton  and  the  finest  tropical 
fruits,  including  the  mango  and  rnaiigustin,  which  are  licru 
of  delicious  Quality.  Cattle  and  uU  kinds  of  provisions  arc 
abundant  auil  at  reasonable  prices,  and  the  Atchinese  dis- 
play their  superior  intelligei.ee  us  much  m their  better  skill 
m agriculture  as  they  do  in  tlieir  greater  conmiercial  enter- 
prise. Tins  kingdom  furnishes  the  same  descnplioii 
animals  us  are  common  throughout  the  Ulaiid.  Klcp..:i.M 
are  found  here  domesticaU'd,  and  were  probably  urigmuii\ 
imported. 

(See  Mars<lfln’s  Wxtnry  of  Suniulra  . Captain  rresi  «• 
f to  the  Mer<rui  uml  Jutr.'v 

the  Kant  Imltu  Coftjxuiy,  at  in  the  Afyfje/uii.t  to 

the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  if  Lords 
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on  Porasn  Trade  in  1820>21 ' Barron,  Asin,  Doc.  II. 
liv.  iv.  (^.  3. 

ATCHEEN,  or  ACHEEN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  tho  same  name  in  Sumatra,  U situated  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  island  in  5°  35'  N.  lal.,  and 
95®  45'  E.  lon^. 

Tile  town  standson  ariverwhich  empties  itself  by  several 
channels  near  to  Atcheen-head,  and  is  about  a league  from 
the  sea.  where  the  shipping  lie  in  a roadstead,  which  is 
securely  sheltered  by  several  small  islands.  Tho  river 
having  a bar  at  its  mouth,  with  a depth  of  no  more  than 
four  feet  at  low  water  during  spring-tides,  only  the  small 
Tosscls  of  the  country  can  enter;  and  even  of  theso  many 
are  prevented  from  passing  over  the  bar  during  the  dry* 
monsoon. 

The  town,  which  is  said  to  be  populous  and  to  contain 
60U0  houses,  is  situated  on  a plain  in  n wide  valley  fumied 
like  an  amphithuatru  by  ranges  of  lofty  hills.  The  houses 
are  all  detached ; they  arc  built  of  bamboo  and  rough 
timber,  and  arc  mostly  raised  on  piles  some  feet  above  the 
ground  in  ortler  to  guard  against  tho  effects  of  inunduliutis. 
The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  has  occasioned  the  erection  of 
a greater  number  of  moM^ucs  and  other  public  buildings 
than  are  usually  seen  in  towns  of  similar  magnitude  in  the 
Malayan  peninsula.  The  palace  of  the  Sultan  is  built 
more  with  a view  to  strength  than  beauty,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a moat  and  strong  walls.  Near  to  the  gate  are  several 
pieces  of  brass  ordnance  of  an  extraordinary  sixe.  Must  of 
these  arc  of  Portuguese  make,  but  two  among  them  arc 
English,  and  were  sent  as  a present  by  King  James  tho 
First  to  tho  Sultan  of  Atchcen  ; the  bore  of  one  of  these 
pieces  is  eighteen  inches,  and  of  the  other  twenty-two  inches 
diameter. 

Owing  to  the  plan  of  its  construction,  and  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  tho  numerous  trees  which  surround  and  intersect 
it,  the  town,  when  seen  from  a short  distance,  has  a very 
pleasing  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  country  beyond 
it  exhibits  a high  degree  of  cultivation,  and  contains  many 
small  villages  with  white  mosques,  which  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  (See  Marsden's  Hifitory  Sumatra  and 
Kom*st*  Voyage  to  the  Mergui  Archipelago.) 

ATCHUJEFF,  ATCHUK,  or  ATCHU,  an  island  on 
the  fastom  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Axof,  one  .side  of  it  being 
formed  by  the  Sea  of  that  name,  and  tho  other  three  sides 
oy  branches  of  the  Kuban.  It  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  Taman, 
or  Phanagoria,  but  is  more  mountainous  and  os  full  of 
.swamps  as  that  island.  Among  the  spots  of  note  upon  it 
are  a castle  with  a port,  also  called  AtchujefT.  the  fortiflea- 
tions  of  which  are  of  wood  : Kinnan,  on  tho  principal  branch 
of  the  Kuban,  which  was  the  roost  consiuerablc  place  in 
this  part  of  the  world  in  the  fourteenth  century ; and 
Cozanji,  a small  town  on  the  Kumli-Kuban.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  island,  who  are  Cossacks  of  tho  Black 
Sea,  consist  wholly  of  fishermen,  and  despatch  largo  quan- 
tities of  sturgeons  in  a dried  state,  caviar,  fish-fat,  and 
isini^ass,  to  Constantinople.  It  is  comprised  at  present  in 
the  Russian  government  ofTauria. 

A'TELES,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  Sapajoue,  or  American 
monkeys,  formed  by  M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  presenting 
numerous  and  remarkable  modifications  of  organic  structure, 
which  readily  distinguish  them  from  alt  other  groups  of 
quadrumancs.  Tlic  most  prominent  characters  of  Uio  genus 
consist  in  their  long,  attenuated,  and  powcrfullv  prehensile 
tails;  fore-hands  either  entirely  deprived  of  thumbs,  or 
having  only  a very  small  rudiment  of  that  organ ; and  their 
dental  system,  which,  like  that  of  all  the  American  quad- 
rumancs, consists  of  two  molar  teeth  in  each  jaw,  one  on 
each  side,  more  than  are  found  either  in  man,  or  in  tho 
kindred  genera  of  the  old  world.  The  first  and  lost  of  these 
modifications  are  common  to  tho  ateles  and  other  American 
genera;  the  second  is  shared  with  them  only  by  the  colotn^ 
a small  African  genus,  consisting  only  of  two  species,  neither 
of  which  has  been  observed  by  any  zoologist  since  the  days 
of  Pennant,  and  with  whose  other  characters  we  are  very 
imperfectly  acquaint^.  The  ateles  are  further  distin- 
guished by  their  smaH  round  heads,  corpulent  bodies,  and 
remarkably  long  slender  limbs,  which  ch^cteristics  giving 
these  animals  much  of  tho  general  appearance  of  a spider, 
have  procured  for  them  tho  appellation  of  apider-monkeya, 
by  which  they  are  commonlv  known.  Like  all  the  other 
quadrumanes  of  the  now  world,  they  are  destitute  of  check 
Ruches  and  callosities,  characters  whibh  approximate  them 
m some  measure  to  tho  real  apes.  Tho  sk\iU  of  the  ateles 


is  rounder  and  the  brain  larger  than  m the  oeainKni  ido«. 
keys ; the  forehead  also  is  more  elevated,  and  the  DSBdfk 
less  prominent.  Tho  eyes  are  widely  separated  ftcni  cm 
another  by  the  base  of  the  nose ; the  nosti^  open  lataiUy 
and  are  separated  by  a thick  cartilaginous  pertitiaQ ; ibe 
ear  only  differs  from  tliat  of  man  in  having  no  uifitii 
lobe;  the  mouth  is  small;  the  lips  thin  aou  exteuible: 
and  the  hair  generally  long,  coarse,  and  of  a glossy  appev- 
once. 

But  the  organs  of  locomotion  chiefly  distinguiib 
ateles.  The  anterior  extremitiea,  in  paiticalar,  are  br 
their  length  and  the  slcndernHas  of  form  out  of  til 
proportion  with  the  other  parts ; tney  are  in  geoenl.  u 
alwvo  observed,  destitute  of  thumbs ; or  if  some  »pecK> 
are  provided  with  this  organ,  it  is  only  in  a rndimeatin 
form,  and  consists  merely  of  a flat  nail,  at  at  most  of  i 
single  joint.  On  the  posterior  extremities,  on  tho  coDtnn. 
the  thumb  is  hugely  developed,  placed  far  back  tovri: 
the  heel,  and  is  completely  opposable  to  the  fingers.  Bl: 
these  animals  possess,  in  their  long  and  muscular  t&jl,  u 
organ  of  prehension  much  more  powerful  than  the  otbe 
extremities:  it  executes,  in  fact,  all  the  flmetioDS of  a < 
limb,  though  probably,  on  account  of  its  distance  fnoi  i> 
scat  of  sensation,  it  ia  not  endowed  with  a very  delio;; 
sense  of  touch.  For  six  qr  seven  inehes  from  the  poix;  x 
is  naked  and  callous  on  the  under  surfiMc;  and  it  i«h 
this  portion  that  the  animal  lumgs  suspended  from  tk 
branches,  or  swings  itself  from  tree  to  tree  with  sn  ene 
and  velocity  almost  incredible.  I 

Their  entire  organization  is  adapted  exclusively  lo  as 
arboreal  life ; on  the  earth  nothing  can  be  more  a*l- 
ward  and  embarrasseil  than  their  motions.  They  tral 
themselves  along  with  a slow  and  vacillating  gait,  sccsc 
times  using  their  long  fore -arms  as  crutclies,  and  rotuc 
upon  their  half-closed  fists  whilst  they  project  tho  body  dI 
hind  legs  forward ; at  other  times  walking  in  a croucinc; 
position  on  the  hind  legs  only,  balanced  by  tbo  long  ua 
and  tail,  which  arc  elevated  in  front  and  rear  respectiui) 
and  always  ready  to  lake  advantage  of  any  object  bysam. 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  nalur^  powers  of  progre^ : 
But  in  proportion  to  their  embarrassment  on  a pUinn 
face  is  their  dexterity  and  agility  among  the  trert  i 
their  notivc  forests.  Hero  they  live  in  numerous  trQ9^  j 
mutually  support  one  another  m danger,  beat  and  cur  I 
the  less  favourably  organised  lakia  from  the  vicinity  oft^ 
cantonments,  and  exercise  a perfect  tyranny  over  all  tk 
other  arboreal  mammals  of  their  ncighwurhood.  TW 
leaves  and  wild  fruits  compose  tho  principal  part  of  Uer 
fiMxl.  yet  they  do  not  reject  flesh,  but  hunt  after  insecuol 
the  eggs  and  young  of  birds,  and  are  even  i>aid  to  sdopt  Be 
stratagem  of  fishing  for  crabs  with  their  long  tails. 
are  exceedingly  intelligent,  easily  domesticate,  tod  ns 
become  strongly  attached  to  those  who  treat  themkiii£y 
they  exhibit  none  of  the  petulance  and  insatiable  eunsq 
of  the  common  monkeys;  their  character,  on  the  cestniy, 
is  grave,  and  approaches  even  to  melancholy ; bat  if  Ika 
passions  are  less  violent,  and  more  difficult  to  excite,  flsr 
afibetions  arc  infinitely  stronger;  and  if  they  are  lithia 
tho  amusing  tricks  of  the  monkeys,  so  likewise  sre  ikef 
without  their  fickleness  and  mischief. 

Dampier  relates,  that  when  >i  Iroopof  ateles  have  otSMa 
to  pass  any  of  the  larger  rivers  of  South  Americi.  the 
select  a situation  in  which  the  trees  are  highest  a&dpO' 
ject  farthest  over  the  stream;  then  mounting  to  tbcHp 
most  branches,  they  form  a long  chain  by  gmpinf  <■ 
anolbor's  tails  suiTessively.  This  chain  being  oUo^k 
hang  freely  at  the  lower  end,  whilst  it  is  suspended  from^ 
top,  is  put  in  motion,  and  successively  swung  beckwli 
and  forwards  till  it  acquires  an  impetus  sufficient  to  am 
over  to  the  opposite  bank.  When  this  is  acoompUsbed. tk 
animal  at  the  lower  end  catches  tho  first  bimneh  «ta 
comes  within  his  reach,  and  mounts  to  the  highest,  who 
as  soon  os  he  is  firmly  attached,  the  other  end  of  the  dus 
is  permitted  to  swing,  and  thus  the  whole  troop  are  puw: 
over.  The  ateles,  as  well  indeed  as  all  the  oth^  Amenv 
quadrumanes,  are  esteemed  as  an  aitkle  of  food  by 
native  Indians;  and  even  Europeans,  whom  curiosity « I 
necessity  has  induced  to  taste  it,  report  their  flesh 
white,  juicy,  and  agreeable.  The  only  thing  disguitM 
about  it  is  a strong  resemblance  which  the  whole  body, 
particularly  tho  head  and  hands,  bear  to  those  of  a ywf 
mfant.  Nor  is  ii«without  being  strongly  disposed  to 
tioQ  tbo  nature  of  the  aoh  that  European  sportamen, 
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cQstonied  to  shootinf^  monkeys,  witness  for  ttie  first  time 
the  dying  struggles  of  those  animals.  Without  uttering  a 
eocnpiaint.  they  silently  wateh  the  blood  as  it  Hows  flxtm  the 
wound,  from  time  to  time  turning  their  eyes  upon  the 
sportsman  with  an  expression  of  reproach  which  cannot  be 
misinterpreted : some  travellers  even  go  so  far  as  ta  assert 
that  the  companions  of  the  wounded  individual  will  not  only 
assist  him  to  climb  boyond  the  reach  of  further  danger,  but 
will  even  chew  leaves  and  apply  them  to  the  wound  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  the  hemorrhage.  The  following  species 
of  ateles  have  b^n  distinguished  and  characterise  by 
naturalists  and  travellers : — 

I.  The  QuataiA.  ponsscus.  (Tcoff.).  or,  as  the  French 
write  it,  coditOy  is  a largo  species,  covered  with  long  coarse 
hair,  of  a glossy  black  colour ; the  belly  is  protuberant,  the 
head  small  and  round,  the  limbs  long  and  slender,  the  fore* 
hands  entirely  deprived  of  thumbs,  the  tail  robust  and 
powerful,  the  eyes  and  cheeks  deeply  sunk,  and  the  face 
copper  colour.  On  the  back  and  outeides  of  the  limbs  the 
hair  is  very  long  and  thick,  but  the  belly  and  groins  are 
nearly  naked,  and  the  mamrom  of  the  females  arc  placed 
in  the  armpits.  The  hair  of  the  head  is  directed  forwards, 
and  the  ears,  concealed  beneath  it,  differ  from  those  of  the 
human  spocios  only  in  having  no  inferior  lobe.  This  spe- 
cies is  very  common  in  tbo  woods  of  Surinam  and  Braiil. 
It  is  active  and  intelligent,  and  unites  considerable  prudence 
and  penetration  to  great  gentleness  of  disposition.  They 
go  in  large  companies,  and  when  they  meet  with  a man  or 
any  animal  which  is  strange  to  them,  come  down  to  the 
lower  branches  of  the  trees  to  examine  them,  and  having 
^atisfied  their  curiosity,  begin  to  pelt  them  with  sticks,  and 
endea\x)ur  to  fVighten  them  away.  Thby  cannot  leap, 
but  exhibit  the  roost  surprising  ugility  in  swinging  from 
tree  to  tree.  Acosta,  in  his  Hutory  of  the  JVest  Indies, 
relates  the  following  anecdote  of  a quata  which  be- 
longed to  the  Governor  of  Carthogena  — * They  sent  him,' 
says  he,  * to  the  tavern  fur  wine,  putting  the  pot  in  one 
hand  and  tho  money  in  the  other ; they  could  not  possibly 
get  the  money  out  of  his  hand  before  his  pot  was  full  of 
wine.  If  any  children  met  him  in  the  street,  and  threw 
stones  at  him,  be  would  set  bis  pot  down  and  cast  stones 
against  the  children,  till  be  had  assured  hia  way,  then  would 
ho  return  to  carry  home  his  put.  And  what  is  uuwe. 
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Llthouf^  he  was  a good  b bber  of  wine,  yet  he  would  never 
ouch  it  till  leave  was  given  him.* 

2*  The  Chuva  (A,  marginatue,  Geoff.)  closely  resembles 
ho  quata  in  physiognomy,  sixe,  and  proportiotis ; tho  quality 
nd  colour  of  the  hair  are  also  the  same  in  both,  except  that 
face  of  the  chuva  is  surrounded  with  a rim  of  white, 
'hich,  on  the  forehead  particuhrly,  is  broad,  and  directed 
pwords,  so  as  to  encounter  the  mur  of  tho  occiput,  and 
»rcxx  a low  crest  on  the  top  of  tho  head.  The  hair  of  tbo 
»re-arni  is  directed  partially  towards  the  elbow ; like  that 
r tlxe  body  it  b long  and  coarse,  and  though  perfectly  black, 


has  not  tho  glossy  appearance  of  tbo  quata  s covering.  The 
face  is  nearly  naked,  and  tan-coloured ; the  palms  of  the 
hands,  soles  of  tho  feet,  and  callous  part  of  the  tail,  are  violet 
black,  and  the  whole  skin  beneath  the  hair  appears  to  be  of 
the  same  hue.  According  to  Humboldt,  woo  discovered 
this  species  on  tbo  banks  of  the  Amazon,  the  male  and 
female  differ  in  the  colour  of  the  circle  which  surrounds  (he 
face,  and  which  he  describes  as  yellow  in  thq  former  and 
white  in  the  latter.  A young  mole,  examined  by  M.  Geof- 
froy  St.  Hilaire,  did  not  present  this  difference but,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  it  is  probable  that  the  young  males 
of  this  species  have  at  first  the  colours  of  the  female,  and 
that  it  is  only  on  attaining  their  adult  state  that  they  assume 
those  marks  which  distinguish  their  sex.  It  appears  >1*0 
that  individuals  differ  considerably  in  the  extent  as  well  as 
the  colour  of  this  circle.  Tho  specimens  described  by 
MM.  Humboldt  and  Geoffroy  had  it  entirely  surrounding 
the  face ; that  examined  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  had  only  the  hair 
of  tho  cheeks  and  forehead  white ; and,  finally,  there  is  at 
present  a femalo  in  tbo  gardens  of  the  Z^logical  Society  of 
London,  in  which  tho  latter  part  alone  differs  in  colour  from 
the  rest  of  the  head.  In  this  individual  tho  hair  of  the 
forehead  is  much  shorter  and  mure  thinly  scattered  than  on 
other  parts;  it  covers  the  wholo  extent  of  tho  forehead,  is 
turned  upwards,  and  is  of  a silvery-grey  colour,  whilst  that 
of  the  surrounding  parts  is  deep  black.  The  disposition  and 
manners  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  quata. 

3.  The  Cayou  {A.  ater,  F.  Cuv.)  is  considered  by  MM. 
Geoffroy  and  Desmarest  as  a variety  of  the  quata ; but  M.  F. 
Cuvier,  from  obsen’ations  made  upon  the  living  animal,  has 
recognised  and  described  it  as  a distinct  species.  It  must 
however  be  confessed,  that  it  approaches  so  nearly  to  tbo 
quata  as  to  render  Airtlicr  observations  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  question  of  their  specific  difference.  The  size, 
form,  and  colour  are  the  same  in  both,  and  the  only  mark«l 
distinction  reported  bv  M.  Cuvier  consists  in  tho  colour  of 
the  face,  which  is  black  in  the  cayou  and  copper-coloured  in 
the  quata.  * The  hair,‘  says  M.  Cuvier,  * is  long,  and  of  a 
harsh  silky  quality.  It  is  rather  shorter  on  the  he^  and 
tail  than  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  where  it  falls  backwards  in 
the  ordinary  way,  but  on  tbo  he^  it  is  directed  forward,  and' 
falls  over  tho  face.* 

4.  The  Martmonda  (A,  Belzebub,  Geoff.)  has  the  (op  of 
the  bead,  tho  back,  sides,  and  external  surface  of  tho  ex- 
tremities black,  and  all  the  under  parts,  tho  cheeks,  throat, 
breast,  belly,  inside  of  the  limbs,  and  under  surface  of  the 
(oil  for  its  first  half,  white,  with  a slight  shade  of  yellow. 
Tho  naked  parts  are  violet  black,  except  immediately  about 
the  eyes,  which  are  surrounded  by  a llcsb-coloured  circle. 


[Tb*  MuuxmcuU.  AIsIm  BelXMbQb.j 

This  species,  according  to  Humboldt,  replaces  the  common 
quata  in  Spanish  Gi^  ana,  where  it  is  extremely  common, 
and  is  eaten  by  the  Indians.  * It  is,'  says  this  celebrated 
traveller,  ‘ an  animal  very  slow  in  its  movements,  and  of  a 
gentle,  melancholy,  and  timid  character;  if  it  oocasionally 
bites,  it  does  so  only  in  its  fits  of  terror.  The  marimondM 
unite  in  great  companies,  and  form  the  most  grotesque 
groups.  Ail  their  attitudes  announce  the  extremity  of  sloth 
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1 bftve  fV«<]uentlT  «oon  them,  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
tropical  snn,  throw  their  heads  Imekwards,  tuni  their  eyes 
upwards,  bend  their  arms  over  their  bocks,  and  remain  mo> 
tionless  in  this  extraordinary  position  for  many  hours  toge- 
ther/ The  young  of  this  species  apjHsar  to  have  the  upper 
parts  of  the  liody  mixed  slightly  with  grey,  but  this  mix- 
ture gradually  disappears  as  it  grows  tuwan'.s  maturity,  till 
the  adult  animal  presents  the  uniform  black  above  and 
whim  l»eloWi  as  already  described. 

3.  The  mehtnocheir  (Geoff.),  of  which  wo  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  native  Indian  name,  is  also  a distinct 
species.  The  head,  mciiiben,  and  tail  arc  black,  or  dark 
brown,  on  the  superior  surface ; the  internal  face  of  the 
arms  and  f>rc-arms  as  far  as  the  wrists,  and  of  the  thighs 
and  legs,  the  under  surface  of  the  tail,  the  throat,  breast, 
belly,  and  sides  of  the  hips,  are  white  nr  silvery  grey ; the 
shoulders  are  yellowish  grey,  and  the  remainder  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  IxMly.  a.H  well  as  the  whiskers,  are  pure  grey  * 
the  four  hands  and  the  naked  part  of  the  tail  arc  black,  as 
are  al.so  the  face,  the  chcek.<,  and  the  under  half  of  the  nose ; 
but  round  the  mouth  and  eyes  is  desb-coloured.  Tlio  hair 
is  uniformlv  of  a silky  quality:  that  on  tlic  black  and  white 
parts  is  of  the  same  colour  throughout,  but  on  the  grey  parts 
tt  is  annulated  with  alternate  rings  of  black  and  white. 
This  species,  os  well  os  all  those  hitherto  described,  is  en- 
tirely aeprived  of  the  forc-thumh,  and  dues  not  even  exhibit 
a rudiment  of  that  organ.  Only  a single  individual  has 
been  observed  alive ; its  manners  arc  the  same  as  tboi^e  of 
the  ateles  in  general,  but  its  habitat  has  not  been  definitely 
determined.  A spcciraun  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  prestmts  a distribution  of  colours  which 
differs  in  some  degree  from  what  is  hero  describc^l ; but  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  difference  arises  in  a great  mea- 
sure from  the  fading  which  naturally  takes  place  in  the 
colours  of  skins  which  have  been  long  mounted  and  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  if  indeed  it  be  more  than 
an  accidental  or  individual  distinction. 

6.  Tlie  A.  Arofhnoides,  or  Brown  Quata,  as  it  is  called 
by  Baron  Cuvier,  partakes,  in  faett  very  much  of  the  cha- 
racters and  appearance  of  the  common  quata,  from  which 
it  is  prin^ally  distinguished  by  its  uniform  reddish-brown 
colour.  This  species,  when  full  grown,  measures  rather 
better  than  two  feet  in  length : the  tail  is  about  a couple  of 
inches  longer  than  the  body ; the  fore  legs  arc  one  foot  nine 
inches  long,  the  hind  legs  one  foot  eight,  and  the  hand  six 
inches.  hair  is  short,  fine,  and  s^,  and  that  of  the 

forehead  is  directed  backwards,  contrary  to  what  is  usually  ob- 
serv'cd  in  the  other  ateles ; the  back  and  upper  parts  of  the 
body  arc,  generally  speaking,  well  fumishca,  but  the  breast, 
belly,  and  groins  are  nearly  naked,  or  at  least  but  spa- 
ringly covered  with  scattered  hairs,  of  a longer  and  coarser 
quality  than  those  on  other  parts ; the  root  of  tho  tail  is 
rather  thick  and  bushy,  but  it  is  gradually  attenuated 
towards  the  point,  and  for  the  last  ten  inches,  naked 
underneath.  The  gcnural  colour  is  uniform  chestnut-brown, 
the  first  of  these  colours  becoming  clearer  and  more  intense 
upon  the  head,  and  more  especially  round  tho  eyes : tho 
forehead  is  bordered  by  a cirefe  of  stiff  coarse  black  hairs, 
beneath  which  a semicircle  of  light  silvery  grey  passes  over 
the  eyes  in  the  form  of  brows,  and  becomes  gradually  more 
and  more  obscure,  till  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  uniform  re<l- 
dish-brown  of  the  temples*  The  face  is  naked  and  flesh- 
coloured,  the  under  parts  of  the  body  of  a silvery  grey 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  with  the  exception  of  the 
abdomen,  which,  as  well  as  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs, 
and  the  naked  stripe  unoerncath  the  tail,  are  of  a bright  red 
colour.  The  manners  and  h<^bits  of  this  species  are  un- 
known in  iU  native  forests:  those  which  have  been  ob- 
served in  a state  of  confinement  exhibited  all  the  gentle- 
ness and  listless  apathy  of  eharacter  which  distinguish  the 
ateles  from  the  common  monkeys  of  South  America,  as 
eminently  as  they  do  the  gibbons  uf  tho  Indian  isles  from 
the  other  quadrumanes  of  the  Old  World.  Except  in  the 
total  want  of  the  thumb  on  the  anterior  extremities,  the 
A.  Arachnoide*  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  following 
species,  and  appears,  indeed,  to  ^ intermediate  between  it 
and  the  common  quata. 

7.  The  mono,  or  miriki  (A.  hyparanthu*,  Kuhl)  in- 
habits the  forests  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  and.  as  has 
just  been  observed,  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  A. 
Araeknoidu,  as  well  in  the  colour  of  its  fur  as  in  the  gene- 
ral form  and  proportions  of  its  body  and  members ; but  it 
is  readily  distinguished  from  that  specios  as  well  as  from  all 


the  other  ateles  hitherto  described,  by  the  presence  of  a 
small  rudimentary  thumb  on  the  fore-bands.  The  face  also 
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is  more  unifomly  covered  with  hair  than  in  the  generality 
of  the  other  species,  being  naked  ouly  about  the  region  of 
tho  eyes;  tho  hairs  which  cumpusu  the  eyebrows  are  long, 
black,  and  directed  upwanls;  the  cbeek-s  Hps.  nose,  and  s 
narrow  lino  descending  from  the  forehead,  are  covered  with 
short  hairs  of  a pale  yellowish-white  colour;  the  chin  also 
U furnishctl  with  short  hair  of  the  same  colour  and  quslur. 
but  intermixed  with  thinly  scattered  long  black  hairi.  form- 
ing a spjcies  of  beard,  and  extending  over  the  upper  hp  in 
the  form  of  thin  moustaches.  The  cars  are  small  sod 
nearly  concealed  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  which  though  nut 
very  long,  is  thickly  furnished,  and  of  a pale  grey  oolou; 
slightly  tingeil  with  yellow.  The  whole  body  and  members 
are  of  a uniform  greyish  fawn  colour,  only  differing  in  thc 
greater  degree  uf  intensity  which  distinguishes  the  bock 
and  upp>er  parts  from  thos»e  bcneatli,  and  in  the  lighter  gn*} 
tinge  which  predommutes  on  the  extremities.  The  back^ 
of  the  fingers  are  hairy  down  to  the  very  nails,  and  there  u 
a rudiment  of  a thumb  on  the  fore  feet,  covered  with  a short 
oomprc8se<l  nail. 

Tne  mono  was  discovered  by  Prince  Maximilian  of 
Neuwied,  during  his  travuls  in  Eraxil.  It  is  the  largest 
species  of  the  quadrumanes  which  inhabit  the  part  of  the 
country  through  which  that  scientific  traveller  passed,  and 
Uiough  sufficiently  common  in  particular  districts,  appears 
to  bavo  upon  the  whole  but  a very  limited  geognpmcal 
range.  Its  hide  is  said  to  be  more  impervious  to  moisture 
than  any  other  description  of  fur  known  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  for  this  reason  the  Brasilian  iport^oQ  have 
cases  of  the  skin  of  the  mono  made  to  protect  tba  locks  of 
their  guns  fVom  the  rain- 

8.  The  chameck  (A.  tubpentodactylui,  Geoffroy),  the 
last  species  of  the  gonus  distinctly  known  at  present,  ru- 
sombles  the  mono  in  having  a small  rudimentary  thumb  on 
the  anterior  extremities,  but  it  is  without  a nail,  aod  in 
other  rcspiects  the  two  animals  are  sufficiently  distinguished 
by  their  difference  of  colour  and  habitat.  The  charaerk 
indeed  approaches  mon*  nearly  in  external  form  and  ap 
pearance  to  the  quata  than  to  any  other  of  its  congeners, 
being  furnished  with  a similar  coat  uf  long  dense  hair,  of  ao 
intense  and  uniform  black  colour;  but  it  may  be  rcaddj 
distinguished  from  that  species  by  the  presence  of  the  rudi- 
mentary thumb  on  tlie  anterior  members,  as  well  u by  lU 
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tite.  which  considerably  cxceods  that  of  the  quata.  It  has 
a protuberant  muzzle,  aud  its  Ups,  like  those  of  the  quata. 
are  capable  of  prulonttatioii ; the  forehead  is  hlKh  ; the  face, 
cheeks,  ears,  and  chin,  are  naked  ami  of  u brown  colour, 
v>ith  a few  long  black  Wrs  thinly  scattered  over  them ; the 
hair  of  the  bead  is  long,  matted,  and  directed  forwards  over 
the  forehead,  that  of  tnc  body  and  members  very  long  and 
thick;  the  fingers,  both  upon  the  anterior  and  nosterior 
extremities,  are  long,  slender,  and  nearly  naked;  tnu  tail  is 
considerably  longer  than  the  bo<ly.  very  thick  and  covered 
the  base  with  close  shaggy  hair,  but  attenuated  towards 
the  point,  where  it  is  more  sparingly  furnished  with  shorter 
hair,  and  entirely  naked  undenieatb. 

litis  species  inhabits  Guyana  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  of  Brazil.  Von  Sack,  in  his  Voyage  to 
Surinam,  gives  the  following  awounl  of  its  manners  under 
the  name  of  quata,  with  which  species  its  general  appear- 
ance probably  causes  it  to  be  fro(^uentIy  confounded.  ‘The 
qualtu,'  says  this  author,  ‘ is  of  a ver}’  docile  dispi>sition. 
and  capable  of  being  quite  domesticated ; I have  seen  a 
pair  of  them  at  a geulleman's  house  at  Paramaribo,  which 
wero  left  quite  at  liberty ; when  the  female  negroes  were 
employed  at  their  needlework,  they  uso<l  come  and  sit 
amongst  them,  and  play  with  a piece  of  paper,  and  after- 
wards go  out  to  garo^l  u]x)n  the  trees,  hut  never  went  over 
to  the  neighbouring  gardens ; and  they  knew  well  the 
usual  hour  of  dinner  at  their  master's,  when  they  would 
come  to  the  gallery,  look  in  at  the  windows,  though  without 
attempting  to  cuter  into  the  room,  being  aware  that  tltU 
was  a liberty  not  allowed  them ; they  therefore  patiently 
waited  for  their  dinner  ou  the  outside.' 

Al'ELLA'NiB  FA'BUL,li,  a species  of  comedy  which 
was  common  among  the  people  of  Campania,  and  was  thence 
introduced  at  Rome,  where  it  met  with  much  favour.  The 
name  of  AteUanie,  or  Atellamc®,  wa*  derived  from  Atella, 
un  antieiU  town  of  CampHnia,  now  ruined,  the  silo  of  which 
is  about  two  miles  S.E.  of  the  modern  town  of  Aversa,  and 
near  the  village  of  Sant  Elpidin.  The  Atellanoc  were  also 
known  by  the  name  of  * Ludi  Osi'i,'  on  account  of  the  name 
uf  the  people  among  whom  they  originated.  Tlie  Roman 
writers  have  transmitted  to  us  a few  brief  detached  traits  of 
the  nature  of  these  plays,  of  which  no  specimen  has  reached 
us.  The  Atellanee  seem  to  have  somewhat  resembled  the 
Greek  Satyric  drama,  with  this  difference,  that,  instead  of 
satyrs  and  other  fantastic  characters,  they  had  real  Oscan 
characters,  or  airtors  speaking  their  own  dialect,  and  who 
were  the  representatives  of  some  t>eculiar  class  or  descrip- 
tion of  people  of  that  country,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Brighella,  Arlecchino.  Polecinella,  &c.  of  the  mo<lcrn  Ita- 
lian stage,  who  an:  meant  as  caricatures  of  the  peculiarities 
of  certam  classes  in  their  respective  provinces,  and  who 
SMak  each  his  own  dialect  in  all  iU  native  humour.  Indeed 
t^esc  modem  maschfre,  as  the  Italians  call  them,  may  be 
bonsidered  as  the  descciulunts  of  the  old  Oscan  characters 
in  the  Atcllunm.  One  of  these  Oscan  characters  was  Mac- 
rhns,  a sort  of  clown  or  fool.  Tlrere  were  others  called 
Hucconcs.  t. babblers,  empty  talkers.  (Diomedcs  de  Gram- 
maitca,  lib.  i.  and  iii.)  Thu  Alellonm  differed  from  the 
romcedia  pratpxtata,  which  represente<l  high  characters,  as 
well  as  from  the  tabentana,  which  exhibited  vulgar  ones  ; 
the  Atellanm  wurc*a  mixture  of  high  and  low, pathetic  and 
burlesque,  without  however  degeuernting  into  trivialities 
or  buffoonery.  They  seem  to  have  l»eun  a union  of  high 
comedy  and  its  panxly.  They  were  also  distinct  from  the 
performances  of  the  mimi,  who  indulged  in  scurrilities  and 
in  obscene  jokes  and  gestures.  {Cicero,  Epidota  ad  Papi- 
rtum,)  Macrohius  (Saturn.  III.)  draws  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Atellanm  and  the  mimi;  ‘the  latter  made  use 
of  the  Roman  language,  and  not  of  the  Oscan.  like  the 
Atellanee ; the  performances  of  the  mimi  consisted  of 
one  act,  while  the  Atellanse  and  other  comedies  had  five, 
with  exodia  (interludes  consisting  of  songs)  between  the 
nets ; lastly,  the  mimi  bad  not  the  accompaniment  of  the 
tibicina,  nor  of  vocal  music  like  the  others.'  Valerius 
Maximus  (lih.  ii.  ch.  4),  speaking  of  the  Atellanso,  says, 
that  their  jests  wore  tempered  ny  Italian  strictness  of 
taste ; and  Donatus  extols  their  antique  natural  elegance. 
£ven  in  their  satirical  allusions  their  object  was  to  provoke 
joyous  laughter,  rather  than  excite  feelings  of  hatred  or 
contempt.  It  would  appear  that  their  humour  dealt 
chiefly  in  ingenious  allusions  and  equivocations  clothed 
in  decent  words,  the  meaning  of  which  could  only  bo 
caught  by  the  lietter-educated  and  more  refined  classes. 


The  Atollamc  were  performed  by  Roman  citizens,  who  were 
not  thereby  dUgrocea,  like  the  common  hutrionei,  or  actors ; 
tlicir  names  were  not  erase<l  from  the  roll  of  their  tribes, 
and  they  were  not  obliged  to  take  off  their  masks  at  toe 
will  of  the  audience.  In  course  of  time,  however,  and  in 
the  general  corruption  of  morals  under  the  empire,  tho 
Atollantn  degenerated ; common  mercenary  players  ap> 
pcared  in  them,  and  they  became  os  loose  in  their  language 
as  the  performances  of  the  mimi.  This  may  explain  the 
different  mdgments  given  of  the  Atellano)  by  different 
writers,  exodia,  or  interludes  played  between  the  acts 
of  the  Atcllanm,  are  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  VI.), 
and  Suetonius  quotes  from  one  of  them  a line  in  which 
Tiberius  was  alluded  to  as  an  old  gout : the  pun  resting  on 
tho  word  civpris,  which  means  goals  as  well  as  the  island 
(Caprea:)  noted  as  the  scene  of  Tiberius’s  depravity.  When 
Galba  entered  Rome,  an  actor  in  one  of  tbe  -\loUan©  began 
singing  the  first  line  of  a familiar  tunc:  * Veiiit  io  Simius 
a villa,'  t.e.  the  hahoon  is  c*me  to  tmen,  which  the  audience 
immediately  took  up,  and  continued  the  song  in  chorus, 
repeating  the  first  line  as  a burthen. 

The  Atellana:  were  written  in  verse,  chiefly  iambic,  with 
a frcHjuenl  recurrence  of  Iribrachs  and  other  trisyllabic  feet. 
Lucius  .Sylla.  the  famous  dictator,  is  said  to  have  written 
Atellanm.  Quintus  Novius,  who  flourished  soon  after 
Syllu's  abdication,  wrote  about  fifty  plays  of  this  kind 
the  titles  of  some  of  them  have  come  down  to  us;  as 
Macchus  Exul,  i.  e.  Macebus  in  Exile;  Vindemiaioret, 
or  the  Vintagers ; Galiinaria,  or  the  Poulterer ; Surdus, 
the  Deaf  Man,  Lucius  Pomponius  of  Bononia,  who 
lived  about  the  same  time,  wrote  Marehus  Aides,  i.  e. 
Macchus  Soldier,  the  Pseudo  dgamemnon,  &c.  The  Atel- 
lan»  afterwards  fell  into  neglect,  but  were  revived  by  a cer- 
tain Mummius,  mentioned  by  Macrobius,  who  however  does 
not  slate  the  epoch  of  the  revival.  They  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  full  vigour  under  the  emperors.  (Scaliger,  Poettres, 
lib.  i ; Pitiscus,  Lexicon  Anfiquitatum  Romanarum,  &c.) 

A TEMPO,  in  music  (Iial.  in  time),  signifies,  that 
after  any  change  in  motion,  by  retardation  or  acceleration, 
the  orimnal  movement  is  to  be  restored. 

ATrPH,  a province  of  VcstSnieh,  or  middle  Egypt, 
stretching  along  tho  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  for 
nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  length.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  province  uf  Cairo;  on  the  west  by  tho  Nile, 
which  separates  it  from  the  province  of  Benisouef;  on  the 
south  by  the  province  of  Minieh ; and  on  the  cast  by  the 
desert  and  mountains  which  extend  to  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Atfih,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a small  town  of 
aliout  40UO  inhabitants,  near  the  site  uf  the  antient  Aphro- 
ditopoUn,  or  city  of  Venus,  40  miles  south  uf  Cairo  and  k*0 
miles  N.  hv  E.  of  Benisouef.  in  ‘.19°  U8'  N.  lat,  and  31*  28' 
E.  long,  rnnn  tho  village  of  Bayful,  which  stands  on  the 
Atfih  side  of  the  Nile,  uppositc  Benisouef,  is  a path  leading 
eastwards  through  the  rocky  desert  and  over  Mount  Kalc^ 
into  the  sandy  plain  of  El  Arabah,  i.  e.  of  the  chariots,  and 
thence  to  the  monasteries  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul 
cm  Mount  Kolzim,  near  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Rich 
uarries  of  marble  of  different  colours  were  worked  in  this 
istrict  in  antient  times.  Tho  province  of  Atfih  is  not  so 
rich  as  the  opposite  one  of  Benisouef,  the  stripe  of  productive 
land  being  here  much  narrower  on  the  right  than  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  Nile.  It  contains  many  villages,  but  no 
place  deserving  the  name  of  a town,  except  Atfih.  (Belzoni's 
and  Burckhardt's  TraceJs,  and  the  French  work.  Description 
dettl^te.) 

ATH  or  AATH,  a handsome  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium  and  the  province  of  Henegouwen  (Hainault),  on 
the  Dender,  an  affluent  of  the  Schelde,  39^  N.  lat., 
3*  46'  E.  long.,  and  32  miles  W.S.'W.  of  Brussels. 

This  town  was  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Albert  of 
Be^eren,  Count  of  Holland  and  Hainault.  In  1667,  on  the 
French  taking  Ath,  it  was  strongly  fortified  by  Vauhan  : 
the  French  lost  it  again  in  1678.  I'hc  Hfitel-de-Ville  is  a 
handsome  building,  and  tho  spire  of  the  church  of  St.  Julian 
is  also  much  admired.  Ath  has  a new  arsenal,  with  seven 
bomb-proof  magazines.  Ithas  also  a college  with  16U  pupils 
at  present,  a s^ool  of  design,  a school  for  poor  children  of 
both  sexes,  and  eight  private  schools  . it  bos  also  an  hos* 
pital,  a theatre,  and  an  establishment  for  orphans.  The 
manufactures  are  caps,  hats,  gloves,  cotton  and  linen  doth, 
bleaching,  and  asbestu-s  cloth.  It  carries  on  also  some  trade 
in  grain,  and  in  the  products  of  tho  ncighbouriim  country, 
among  which  are  tobacco,  poppies,  and  rape.  The  popu- 
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biion  u 6769,  of  whom  4389  ore  males,  and  4467  females. 
(Van  der  Ifaclen's  Table*.') 

Ath  U also  the  name  of  one  of  tho  six  districts  into  which 
HainauU  is  divided.  It  contains  about  194  square  miles, 
of  which  only  a small  part  b uncultivated.  The  urban 
population  is  11,831,  ana  the  rural  78,564,  making;  a total 
of  90.395.  The  district  sends  one  senator  and  two  represen- 
tatives to  the  chambers  at  Brussels.  The  whole  number  of 
children  of  both  sexes  in  the  schools  for  primary  instruction 
(both  communal  and  private)  was  8895  in  1832,  of  whom 
4986  were  boys  and  3709  icirls. 

ATHABASCA,  or  ATHAPESCOW,  the  name  of  a 
river  and  lake  in  the  north-western  territory  of  America. 
The  Athabasca  river,  which  is  also  called  the  Elk  river, 
has  its  sources  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  explored  to  admit  of  its  course  being 
minutely  described.  It  flows  generally  in  a northerly  direc- 
tion. but  sometimes  runs  due  east,  and  in  its  windings 
receives  the  waters  of  tho  lesser  Slave  Lake  by  its  outlet 
the  lesser  Slave  River;  it  is  also  joined  by  the  Pembina, 
Red-Deer.  Clear- Water,  and  Red  Willow  Rivers.  Atha- 
basca River  falls  into  the  lake  of  the  same  name  by  several 
channels,  the  princinal  one  of  which  U at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  lake  nearly  opposite  to  Fort  Chipewyan 
and  Fort  Wedderburn,  which  ore  trading  stationsestablUhod 
by  tho  North-West  and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies,  during 
the  time  of  their  rivalry.  In  the  remoter  part  of  its  course 
and  above  its  rutifluenco  with  Clear-Water  river,  the  Atha- 
basca is  likewise  known  under  the  name  of  Riviere  ala  Biehe. 

Athabasca  l.ako,  frequently  called  the  Lake  of  the  Hills, 
i&  situated  about  170  miles  south-west  of  the  great  Slave 
Lake.  It  is  of  an  elongated  shape,  lying  in  a direction 
nearly  cast  and  west  It  is  nearly  200  miles  long,  but  its 
general  width,  which  gradually  decreases  towards  its  eastern 
extremity,  does  not  exceed  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles.  The 
northern  shore  of  this  lake  is  high  and  rocky  ; and  to  this 
circumstance  it  owes  its  title  of  Lake  of  the  Hills.  The 
rocks  here  mentioned  are  composed  of  sieoite,  over  which 
a thin  soil  is  spread,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
a variety  Of  firs  and  poplars,  os  well  as  many  shrubs,  lichens, 
and  mosses.  Tho  south  shore  of  the  lake,  near  to  the  forts, 
is  quite  level,  and  consists  of  alluvial  soil.  Lying  between 
tho  didurent  mouths  of  the  Elk  River,  it  is  marshy  in  many 
parts  and  subject  to  be  flooded.  Advancing  towards  the 
cast,  the  shore  rises  into  barren  sandy  hills,  incapable  of 
supporting  vegetable  life ; und  still  further  in  the  same 
direction,  near  the  mouth  of  Stone  River,  the  soil  is  com- 
posed of  primitive  rucks.  Furl  Chipewyan,  which,  as  already 
stated,  is  near  tho  south  western  extremity  of  the  lake, 
was  observed  bv  Franklin  to  be  situated  in  58^  42^  N.  lat., 
and  1 1 1°  18'  iV.  long. 

This  establishment  is  conveniently  situated  for  commu- 
nicating with  the  Slave  and  Peace  Rivers,  from  whence  the 
canoes  of  the  traders  assemble  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 
In  tho  spring  they  bring  the  collection  of  furs  that  has  been 
made  at  the  different  out-ports  during  the  winter;  und  in 
tho  autumn  they  receive  a supply  of  stores  fur  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Indians  during  the  hunting  season. 

Tho  residents  of  the  two  establishments  at  Athabasca 
Lake  depend  for  subsistence  almost  entirely  upon  tlm  fish 
which  it  supplies.  The  kinds  which  are  most  abundant  arc 
trout,  earn,  pike,  methye,  and  attibawmegh.  These  are 
usually  taken  in  sufficient  abundance  throughout  the  winter, 
at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  the  stations.  On  the 
thawing  of  tho  ice,  the  fish  remove  into  some  smaller  lakes 
and  the  rivers  on  the  south  shore,  where  they  are  nearer  to 
the  forts,;  but  tho  mode  of  transport  by  water  being  less 
certain  tlian  over  the  ice.  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
residents  arc  kept  without  a supply  of  food  for  two  or  three 
da^  together. 

live  traders  are  also  supplied  with  the  flesh  of  tho  buffalo 
and  moose  deer  by  the  nuilters,  w*ho  find  these  animals  at 
some  distance  from  the  forts,  and  convey  the  meat  there  in 
a dried  or  pounded  state. 

(Sac  Franklin's  Joxtmty  to  the  Shore*  of  the  Polar 
Sea  f Bouchette's  SUUittical  Survett ; M‘Grcgor's  Britieh 
America,) 


ATHALIAH.  The  name  rrbrQ7»  or  VXhrtp*  nManr 

tchom  the  Eternal  remembered. 

Atbaliah  is  considered  to  l>e  tho  daughter  of  Abab,  kmg 
of  Samaria  (who  ‘ did  evil  above  all  that  were  before  him’), 
and  of  his  wife  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of 
tho  2iidonians.  She  is  also  called  the  daughter  of  Omri 
who  was  tho  father  of  Ahab ; but  by  comparing  the  variuis 
passages,  it  seems  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Aiiab,  and 
grand-daughterofOmri. 

Athaliah  became  the  wife  of  Jehoram.  king  of  Judah, 
who  walked  in  the  idolatrous  ways  of  the  house  of  Ahab.£i)r 
' he  had  tho  daughter  uf  Ahab  to  wife,  and  he  wrought  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.'  Jehoram  died  is 
the  year  b.c.  885,  and  the  kingdom  devolved  upon  Ahari^ 
his  youngest  son.  Ahaziah  reigned  one  year.  Atbaiui. 
who  possessed  much  influence  in  the  government  of 
son,  used  it  for  bad  purposes.  On  the  untimely  death  c4 
Ahaziah,  Athaliah  conceived  and  executed  the  horrid  pur- 
pose of  a general  massacre  of  all  tlie  mole  branches  at  the 
royal  family.  ' She  arose  and  slow  all  the  seed-royal  c4  ihc 
house  of  Judah ;'  thus,  by  imbruing  her  bands  in  the  bVxd 
of  her  grand-children,  she  completed  the  work  of  devasta- 
tion which  Jehu  had  begun. 

Athaliah  ascended  the  throne  which  she  had  thus  ren 
dered  vacant  B.c.  B84,  and  reigned  during  six  years.  In  the 
seventh  year  of  her  reign  the  sound  of  rejoicing  within  ths 
precincts  of  the  temple  reached  her  ears,  and  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  soldiers  and  priests  proclaiming  a king,  brought 
Athaliah  in  person  to  the  scene  of  tumult.  She  them 
found,  to  her  great  ronstemadun.  a son  of  Ahaziah  with 
a crown  upon  bis  head,  and  acknowledged  as  sovereign 
of  Judah  by  the  assembled  multitude.  Jebosheba,  tb« 
daughter  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  sister  of  Aboxiah 
(2  Kings  xi.  2)  and  wife  ot  Jehoiada  the  high-priest,  had 
saved  an  infant  from  the  general  slaughter  of  (he  royal 
race,  and  hail  loncealed  him  during  six  years  within  the 
temple,  guarding  him  so  carefully  that  no  notice  of  liis 
existence  had  reached  Athaliah.  When  Joash  had  attained 
the^o  of  seven  years.  Jehoiada  assembled  the  priests  and 
soldiers,  and  producing  Joash  before  them,  anointed  him 
king.  Athaliah,  on  reaching  the  crowd,  endeavoured  to 
excite  a reaction  in  her  own  favour,  by  raising  a cry 
of ' treason but  in  vain,  fur  Jehoiada  gave  instant  orders 
that  sho  should  be  removed  from  the  sacred  inclosure  and 
slain.  The  command  was  immediately  obeyed,  b.c.  878. 
(See  2 Kings  ix.  25  ; xi.;  2 Chron.  xxi.  5,  7 — 12  ; xxii.  2— 
1U;  xxiii.)  The  discovery  of  Joash  is  the  subject  of  a fine 
tragedy  of  Racine,  written  by  command  of  Madame  de 
Malntcnon,  to  bo  performed  before  Louis  XIV.  by  young 
ladies  of  well-roputed  families,  educated  in  the  seminary 
established  by  Madame  do  Maintenon  at  St.  Cyr.  The 
tragedy  was  composed  for  tho  express  purpose  of  affording 
a combination  of  poetic  beauty  and  dramatic  interest  with 
purity  of  moral  sentiment  and  tho  inculcation  of  religious 
instruction. 

ATHANAGILDE,  a captain  of  live  Spanish  Goths, 
revolted  against  his  king,  Agila,  and  being  joined  by  a 
Roman  force  from  Gaul,  sent  by  the  emperor  Justinian, 
defeated  and  killed  Agilu,  near  Seville,  m.d.  554.  Atbana- 
gilde  was  then  proclaimed  king  of  tho  Goths  in  Spain.  He 
B^erwards  quarrelled  with  his  Roman  allies,  whom  he  endea 
voured.  but  not  successfully,  to  drive  out  of  Spain.  Ua 
reigned,  however,  fourteen  years  over  that  pvt  orthect>untf7 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Visigoths,  and  his  administrution 
has  been  spoken  of  by  tho  historians  os  firm  and  judicious. 
He  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  C^lsuinda,  he  gave  in 
marriage  to  Chilperic.  the  French  king  of  Soistons  ; and  the 
other,  Brunehaut,  married  Siegbert,  king  of  Metz,  or  Aus- 
trasia,  and  became  famous  in  French  history.  [See  Bau- 
NXHAUT.]  Athanagildc  died  at  Toledo  in  567.  After  an 
interregnum,  he  was  succeeded  by  Liuva.  Mariana,  in 
his  Hietorv  of  Spain,  mentions  a villago  near  Ouima- 
roens,  in  rortugal,  which  was  still  in  his  time  called 
Athanagilda,  having  been  built  during  the  reign  of  this 
king. 


End  op  VoLtrux  thk  Second. 
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